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ST.    RON  AN' S    WELL. 


A  merry  place,  'tis  said,  in  days  of  yore; 

But  something  ails  it  now,— tlie  place  is  cursed. 

WoniiSWOETH. 


Vol.  V 


INTRODUCTION  TO  ST.  RONAN'S  WELL. 


The  novel  %vliicli  fullows  is  upon  a  plnn  different  from  any 
oilier  Mat  the  autlior  has  ever  written,  althuiife'h  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  legitimate  which  relates  to  this  kirnl  of  light  litera- 
ture. 

II  is  intended,  in  a  won]— cel^brare  clomestica  facta— to  give  an 
'nmaiion  of  tlie  shit'ting  manners  of  our  own  time,  and  paint 
BL-iiies,  the  originals  of  whieh  are  daily  passing  round  us,  so 
that  a  minute's  ohservatiun  may  compare  the  copies  with  the 
originals.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  style  of  composition 
was  ailopted  by  the  author  rather  from  the  tempting  circum- 
stance of  its  otTering  some  novelty  in  his  compositions,  and 
uvoiding  worn  out  characters  and  positions,  than  from  the  hope 
of  rivalling  the  man}-  formidable  competitors  who  have  already 
■"■on  deserved  honours  in  this  department.  The  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular, gifted  by  nature  with  keen  powers  of  observation  and 
light  satire,  have  been  so  distinguished  by  these  wmksofta- 
l.ont,  that,  reckoning  from  the  authoress  of  Kvellna  to  her  of 
Marriage,  a  catalogue  might  be  i.iade,  including  the  brilliant 
and  talented  names  of  Edgevvorth,  Austin,  Cliailotte  Smith, 
and  others,  whose  success  seems  to  havcapproprmled  this  [iro- 
vince  ol  tne  novel  as  eNclusively  their  oun.  11  was  thuiefore 
with  a  sense  of  temerity  I  li.Tt  the  author  iiiliucli'd  uiiun  a  species 
of  composition  which  had  been  of  late  practised  with  such  dis- 
tinguished success,  'fills  consciousness  was  lost,  however, 
ueler  t!'e  necessity  of  seeking  for  novelty,  without  which,  it 
WHS  much  to  be  apprehended,  suoh  repeated  incursions  on  his 
part  would  nauseate  the  long  indulgent  public  at  llie  last. 

The  si;eiie  r-hoseii  for  the  author's  little  drama  of  modern  life 
was  a  iiiiiicrai  spring,  such  n*  are  to  be  found  in  both  divisions 
oi  iriiain,  and  wlm-.h  are  supplied  with  the  usual  maleriais  for 
redeeming  health,  or  driving  away  care.  The  invalid  often  tiiids 
relief  from  his  complaints,  less  from  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
Spa  itself,  than  because  his  system  of  ordinary  life  undergoes 
an  entire  change,  in  his  being  removed  from  his  leger  and  ac- 
count-books—from  his  legal  folios  and  progresses  of  title-deeds 
— from  his  counters  and  shelves,— from  whatever  else  forms  the 
main  source  of  his  constant  an.xiety  at  home,  destroys  his  appe- 
tite, mars  the  custom  of  his  exercise,  deranges  the  digestive 
powers,  and  clogs  up  the  springs  of  life.  Thither,  too,  comes 
tlie  .saunterer,  an.\ious  to  get  rid  of  that  wearisome  attendant 
him^ftf,  and  lliither  come  both  males  and  females,  who,  upon  a 
different  principle,  desire  to  make  themselves  double. 

The  society  of  such  places  is  regulated,  by  their  very  nature, 
upon  a  scheme  much  more  indiik'ent  than  I  hat  which  rules  the 
world  of  fashion,  and  the  narrow  circles  of  rank  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  titles  of  rank,  birth,  and  Ibruine,  are  received  at  a 
watering-place  without  any  very  strict  investigation,  as  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  preferred  ;  and  as  the 
situation  infers  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  and  sociability  for 
the  time,  so  to  whatever  heights  it  may  have  been  carried,  it  is 
not  understood  to  imply  any  duration  beyond  the  length  of  the 
season.  No  intimacy  can  be  supposed  more  close  for  the  time, 
and  more  transitory  in  its  endurance,  than  that  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  watering-place  acquaintance.  The  novelist,  there- 
fiire,  who  li.xes  upon  such  a  scene  for  his  tale,  endeavours  to 
dispia.t  a  species  of  society,  where  the  strongest  contrast  of 
liuini>roiis  characters  and  manners  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
and  illustrate  each  other  with  less  violation  of  probability,  than 
could  be  supposed  to  attend  the  same  miscellaneous  assemblage 
ill  any  other  situation. 

In  such  .scenes.  lOo,  are  frequently  mingiea  ctiaracters,  no  . 
merely  riuicuious,  but  dangerous  and  hateful.  The  unpnnciiiled 
faincster,  the  heartless  forluue-hui'ter,  all  those  who  eke  out 
tlieir  means  of  subsistence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  rich  and  gay,  who  drive,  by  their  various  arts,  foibles 
into  crimes,  and  imprudence  into  acts  of  ruinous  madness,  are 
to  be  found  where  their  victims  naturally  resort,  with  the  same 
cerlniijty  that  eagles  are  gathered  together  at  the  place  of 
Blanghler.  By  this  the  authoi  takes  a  great  advantage  for  the 
manageirn:;nt  of  his  story,  particularly  in  its  darker  and  more 
melancholy  passages.  The  impostor,  the  rambler,  all  who  live 
loose  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  or,  like  vermin,  thrive  by  its 
corruptions,  are  to  be  found  at  such  retreats,  when  they  easily, 
and  as  a  matter  of  cour.se,  mingle  with  those  dujies,  who  might 
oUiurwiso  liuvo  escaped  tlieir  snares.    But  besides  tlioso  cha- 


racters who  are  actually  dangerous  to  society,  a  wellfreqnen'ed 
watering-place  generally  exhibits  for  the  amusement  of  11:3 
company,  and  the  perplexity  and  amazement  of  the  more  in- 
experienced, a  sprinkling  of  persons  called  by  the  newspa- 
pers eccentric  characters— individuals,  namely,  who,  either 
from  some  real  derangement  of  their  understanding,  or,  much 
more  frequently,  from  an  excess  ol  vanity,  are  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinguisiiing  themselves  by  some  striking  peculiarity  in  dress  or 
address,  conversation  or  manners,  and  perhaps  in  all  These 
afi'ectations  are  usually  adopted,  like  Drawcansir's  extravagait- 
ces,  to  show  then  dare ;  and  I  must  needs  say,  those  who  pro- 
fe.>:s  them  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  Englislu 
than  among  the  natives  of  either  of  the  other  two  divisions  of 
the  united  kingdoms.  The  rea.son  probably  is,  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  wealth,  and  a  sturdy  feeling  of  indepeiidence, 
which  generally  pervade  the  English  nation,  are,  in  a  few  indivi- 
duals, perverted  into  absurdity,  or  at  least  peculiarity.  The  witty 
Irishman,  on  the  contrary,  ailapts  his  general  behaviour  to  that 
of  the  best  .society,  or  that  which  he  thinks  such  i  nor  is  it  any 
liart  of  the  shrewd  Scot's  national  character  unnecessarily  to 
draw  upon  himself  public  attention.  These  rules,  however,  are 
not  without  their  exceptions  ;  for  we  find  men  of  everv  country 
playing  the  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts  of  the  gay 
and  the  wealthy,  where  e-ery  one  enjoys  the  license  of  doing 
what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

It  scarce  needed  these  obvious  remarks  to  justify  a  novelist's 
choice  of  a  watering-place  as  the  scene  of  a  tictitious  nanativo. 
Unquestionably,  it  atTords  every  variety  of  character,  mixed  to- 
gether in  a  manner  which  cannot,  without  a  breach  of  proba- 
bility, be  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere  ;  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  in  the  concourse  which  such  miscellaneous  collections  of 
persons  afford,  events  extremely  different  from  those  of  tlie 
quiet  routine  of  ordinary  life  may,  and  often  do,  take  place. 

It  is  not,  however,  siilficient  that  a  mine  be  in  itself  rich  and 
easily  accessible  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  engineer  who  ex- 
plores it  should  himself,  in  mining  phrase,  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  possess  the  skill  necessary  to 
work  it  to  advantage.  In  this  respect,  the  a'Uthor  of  St.  Ronan's 
AVell  could  not  be  termed  forlunate.  His  habits  of  life  had  not 
led  him  much,  of  late  years  at  least,  into  its  general  or  bustling 
scenes,  nor  had  he  mingled  often  in  the  society  which  enables 
the  observer  to  "  shoot  folly  as  it  flies."  The  consequence  per- 
haps was,  that  the  characters  wanted  that  force  and  precision 
which  can  only  be  given  by  a  writer  who  is  familiarly  aciiuainl- 
ed  with  his  subject.  The  author,  however,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  chronicle  his  testimony  against  the  practice  of  gam- 
bling, a  vice  which  the  devil  has  contrived  to  render  all  his 
own,  since  it  is  deprived  of  whatever  pleads  an  apology  for 
other  vices,  and  is  founded  entirely  ^n  the  coldblooded  calcu- 
lation of  the  most  exclusive  selfishness.  The  character  of  the 
traveller,  meddling,  self-important,  and  what  the  ladies  call 
fussing,  but  yet  generous  and  benevolent  in  his  purposes,  waa 
partly  taken  from  nature.  The  story,  being  entirely  modern, 
cannot  require  much  exiilanatioii,  after  what  has  been  here  gi- 
ven, either  in  the  shape  of  notes,  or  a  more  prolix  introduc- 
tion. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  English  critics,  in  many  instnn- 
ces,  though  none  of  great  influence,  iiursued  St.  Ronan's  Well 
with  hue  and  cry,  many  of  the  fraternity  giving  it  as  their  opi- 
nion that  I  he  author  had  e\b,austed  himself,  or,  as  the  techni- 
cal phr-?e  expresses  il.  written  himself  out;  and  as  an  unusual 
tract  of  success  too  ofleii  jirovokes  many  persons  to  mark  and 
exaggerate  a  slip  when  it  does  occur,  the  autlior  was  publicly 
accused,  in  pro.ie  and  ver.se,  of  having  committed  a  literary  sui- 
cide in  this  unhappy  attempt.  The  voices,  therefore,  were, 
for  a  time,  against  Saint  Ronan's  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie 
Tweed. 

In  the  author's  own  country,  it  was  otherwise.  Many  of  the 
characters  were  recognised  as  genuine  Scollish  porlrails,  and 
the  good- fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  productions 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  did  not  desert,  notwithstanding  tha 
ominous  vaticinations  of  its  censurers,  this  new  attempt,  al- 
though out  of  his  ordinary  Elyle. 

\st  February,  1832. 


ST.    RONAN'S    WELL. 


CHAPTER    I. 

AN   OLD-WORLD    LANDLADY. 

But  to  make  up  my  tale, 
Slie  brewoth  good  ale, 
Anit  llieret'ure  maketli  sale. 


Althocgh  few,  if  any,  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
nave  inciesised  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  cultivation  as 
Scotland  during  the  last  half  century,  Sultan  Mah- 
moud's  owls  mj»ht  nevertheless  have  found  in  Cale- 
donia, at  any  term  within  that  flourishing  period, 
their  dowery  of  ruined  villages.  Accident  or  local 
advantages  have,  in  many  instances,  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  hamlets,  from  the  situations 
which  their  predecessors  chose  with  more  respect  to 
security  than  convenience,  to  those  in  which  their  in- 
creasing industry  and  commerce  could  more  easily 
e.\pand  itself;  and  hence  places  which  stand  dis- 
tinguished in  Scottish  history,  and  which  figure  in 
David  M'Pherson's  excellent  historical  map,  can  now 
only  be  discerned  from  the  wild  moor  by  the  verdure 
which  clothes  their  site,  or  at  best,  by  a  few  scattered 
ruins,  resembling  pinfolds,  which  mark,  the  spot  of 
their  former  existence. 

The  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  though  it  had 
not  yet  fallen  into  the  state  of  entire  oblivion  we 
have  described,  was,  about  twenty  years  since,  fast 
verging  towards  it.  The  situation  had  soniething  in 
it  so  romantic,  that  it  provoked  the  pencil  of  every 
passing  tourist;  and  we  will  endeavour  therefore,  to 
describe  it  in  language  which  can  scarcely  be  less 
intelligible  than  some  of  their  sketches,  avoiding, 
however  for  reasons  which  seem  to  us  pf  weight,  to 
piye  anymore  exact  indication  of  the  site,  than  that 
It  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Forth,  and  not  above 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  English  frontier. 

A  river  of  considerable  magnitude  pours  its 
streams  through  a  narrow  vale,  varying  in  breadth 
from  two  miles  to  a  fourth  of  that  distance,  and  which, 
being  composed  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  is,  and  has  long 
been,  enclosed,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  cul- 
tivated with  all  the  skill  of  Scottish  agriculture. 
Either  .side  of  this  valley  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  which,  on  the  right  in  particular,  may  be  almost 
termed  mountains.  Little  brooks  arising  in  these 
ridges,  and  finding  their  way  to  the  river,  offer  each 
its  own  little  vale  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator. 
Some  of  them  bear  fine  large  trees,  which  have  as 
yet  escaped  the  axe,  and  upon  the  sides  of  most  there 
are  scattered  patches  and  fringes  of  natural  copse- 
wood,  above  and  around  which  the  banks  of  the 
stream  arise,  somewhat  desolate  in  the  colder 
months,  but  in  summer  glowing  with  dark  purple 
heath,  or  with  the  golden  lustre  of  the  broom  and 
gorse.  This  is  a  sort  of  scenery  peculiar  to  those 
countries,  which  abound,  like  Scotland,  in  hills  and  in 
streams,  and  where  the  traveller  is  ever  and  anon 
discovering  in  some  intricate  and  unexpected  recess, 
a  simple  and  silvan  beauty,  which  pleases  him  the 
more,  that  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own  property 
as  the  first  discoverer. 

In  one  of  these  recesses,  and  so  near  its  opening 
as  to  command  the  prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader 
valley,  and  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  stood,  and, 
unless  neglect  and  desertion  have  completed  their 
work,  still  stands,  the  ancient  and  decayed  village  of 
St.  Ronan's.  The  site  was  singularly  picturesque,  as 
the  straggling  street  of  the  village  ran  up  a  very  steep 
hill,  on  the  side  of  which  were  clustered,  as  it  were, 
upon  httle  terraces,  the  cottajres  which  composed  the 


place,  seeming,  as  in  the  Swiss  towns  on  the  Alps,  to 
rise  above  each  other  towards  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  which  continued  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the 
eminence,  and  the  strength  of  which  had  doubtless 
led  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  under  its  walls 
for  protection.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  place  of 
formidable  defence,  for,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
town,  its  walls  rose  straight  up  from  the  verge  of  a 
tremendous  and  rocky  precipice,  whose  base  was 
washed  by  Saint  Ronan's  burn,  as  the  brook  was 
entitled.  On  the  southern  side,  where  the  declivity 
was  less  precipitous,  the  ground  had  been  carefully 
levelled  into  successive  terraces,  which  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  were,  or  rather  had  been, 
connected  by  staircases  of  stone,  rudely  ornamented. 
In  peaceful  periods  these  terraces  had  been  occupied 
by  the  gardens  of  the  castle,  and  in  times  of  siege 
they  added  to  its  security,  for  each  commanded  the 
one  immediately  below  it,  so  that  they  could  be 
separately  and  successively  defended,  and  all  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  place  itself— a  massive 
square  tower  of  the  largest  size,  surrounded,  as  usual, 
by  lower  buildings,  and  a  high  embattled  wall.  On 
the  northern  side  arose  a  considerable  mountain,  of 
which  the  descent  that  lay  between  the  eminence  on 
which  the  Castle  was  situated  seemed  a  detached 
portion,  and  which  had  been  improved  and  deepened 
by  three  successive  huge  trenches.  Another  very 
deep  trench  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
from  the  east,  where  the  principal  gateway  formed 
the  termination  of  the  street,  which,  as  we  have 
noticed,  ascended  from  the  village,  and  this  last  de- 
fence completed  the  fortifications  of  the  tower. 

In  the  ancient  gardens  of  the  Casilcj  and  upon  all 
sides  of  it  excepting  the  western,  which  was  preci- 
pitous, large  old  trees  had  found  root,  mantling  the 
rock  and  the  ancient  and  niinous  walls  with  their 
dusky  yerdure,  and  increasing  the  effect  of  the  shat- 
tered pile  which  towered  up  from  the  centre. 

Seated  on  the  threshold  of  this  ancient  pile,  where 
the  "proud  porter"  had  in  former  days  "rear'd 
himself,"*  a  stranger  had  a  complete  and  command- 
ing view  of  the  decayed  village,  the  houses  of  which, 
to  a  fanciful  imagination,  might  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  suddenly  arrested  in  hurrying  down  the  pre- 
cipitous hill,  and  fixed  as  if  by  magic  in  the  whim- 
sical arrangement  which  they  now  presented.  It 
was  like  a  sudden  pause  in  one  of  Amphion's  country- 
dances,  when  the  huts  which  were  to  form  the  future 
Thebes  were  jigging  it  to  his  lute.  But,  with  such  au 
observer,  the  melancholy  excited  by  i-lie  desolate 
appearance  of  the  village  soon  overcame  ail  the 
lighter  frolics  of  the  imagination.  Originallv  con- 
structed on  the  humble  plan  used  in  the  building  of 
Scotch  cottages  about  a  century  ago,  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  been  long  deserted  ;  and  their  fallen 
roofs,  blackened  gables,  and  ruinous  wall.«,  showed 
Desolation's  triumph  oyer  Poverty.  On  some  huts 
the  rafters,  varnished  with  soot,  were  still  standing, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  like  skeletons,  and  a  few,  wholly 
or  partially  covered  with  thatch,  seemed  still  in- 
habited, though  scarce  habitable;  for  the  smoke  of 
the  peat-fires,  which  prepared  th'e  numble  meal  of  the 
indwellers,  stole  upwards,  not  only  frrmi  the  chim- 
neys, its  regular  vent,  but  from  various  other  crevices 
in  the  roofs.  Xature,  in  the  mean  while,  always 
changing,  but  renewing  as  she  changes,  was  supply- 
ing, by  the  power  of  vegetation,  the  fallen  and  decay 
ing  marks  of  human  labour.  Small  pollards,  which 
had  been  formerly  planted  around  the  litiie  gardvina, 

'  See  the  old  Ballad  of  King  Estmere,  in  Percy's  Rtliqua 
1* 
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had  now  waxed  into  huge  and  high  forest  trees  ;  the 
fruit-trees  had  extended  their  hranches  over  the 
verges  of  the  little  yards,  and  the  hedges  had  shot 
np  mto  huge  and  irregular  bushes;  while  quantities 
of  dock,  and  nettles,  and  heudock,  hiding  the  ruined 
walls,  were  busily  converting  the  whole  scene  of 
desolation  into  a  picturesque  forest-bank. 

Two  houses  in  St.  Ronan's  were  still  in  something 
like  decent  repair;  places  essential — the  one  to  the 
spiritual  weal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  other  to  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  These  were  the  clergy- 
man's manse,  and  the  village  inn.  Of  the  former  we 
need  only  sa;,-,  that  it  formed  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  by  which  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland 
seem  to  proceed  in  lodging  their  clergy,  not  only  in 
the  cheapest,  but  in  the  ugliest  and  most  inconvenient 
house  which  the  genius  of  masonry  can  contrive.  It 
had  the  usual  number  of  chimneys— t\yo,  namely— 
rismg  like  asses'  ears  at  either  end.  which  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  as  ill  as 
usual.  It  had  all  the  ordinary  leaks  and  inlets  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  which  usually  form  the  subject 
of  the  complaints  of  a  Scottish  incumbent  to  his 
brjthren  of  the  presbytery;  and,  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, the  clergyman  being  a  bachelor,  the  pigs  had 
unmolested  admission  to  the  garden  and  court-yard, 
broken  windows  were  repaired  with  brown  paper,  and 
the  disordered  and  squalid  appearance  of  a  low  farm- 
house, occupied  by  a  bankrupt  tenant,  dishonoured 
the  dwelling  of  one,  who,  besides  his  clerical  charac- 
ter, was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  though  a  httle  of 
a  humourist. 

Beside  the  manse  stood  the  kirk  of  St.  Ronan's,  a 
little  old  mansion  with  a  clay  floor,  and  an  assemblage 
of  wretched  pews,  originally  of  carved  oak,  but  heed- 
fully  clouted  with  white  fir-deal.  But  the  external 
form  of  the  church  was  elegant  in  the  outline,  having 
been  built  in  Catholic  times,  when  we  cainiot  deny 
to  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  grace, 
which,  as  good  Protestants,  we  refuse  to  their  doc- 
trine. The  fabric  hardly  raised  its  gray  and  vaulted 
roof  among  the  crumbling  hills  of  mortality  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  and  was  indeed  so  small  in  size, 
and  so  tnuch  lowered  in  height  by  the  paves  on  the 
outside,  wnich  asceiided  half  way  up  the  low  Saxon 
windows,  that  it  might  itself  have  appeared  only  a 
funeral  vault,  or  mausoleum  of  larger  size.  Its  little 
square  tower,  with  the  ancient  belfry,  alone  distin- 
guished it  from  such  a  monument.  But  when  the 
eray-hcaded  beadle  turned  the  keys  with  his  shaking 
hand,  the  antiquary  was  admitted  into  an  ancient 
building,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and 
Bonie  monuments  of  the  Mowbravs  of  St.  Ronan's, 
which  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to  point  out,  was 
generally  conjectured  to  be  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century. 

These  RIowbraysof  St.  Ronari's  seem  to  have  been 
Bt  one  time  a  very  powerful  family.  They  were  allied 
to.  and  friends  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  at  the  time 
wlien  the  overgrown  power  of  that  heroic  race  made 
the  Stewarts  tremble  on  the  Scottish  throne.  It  fol- 
lowed that,  when,  as  our  old  7jn(/ historian  expresses 
It,  "no  one  dared  to  strive  w'ith  a  Douglas,  nor  yet 
with  a  Douglas's  man,  for  if  he  did,  he  w^as  sine  to 
come  by  the  waur,"  the  family  of  St.  Ronan's  shared 
their  prnsperitv,  and  became  lords  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  rich  vallev  of  which  their  mansion  coiinmandcd 
the  prospect.  But  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide,  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  they  became  despoiled  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  fair  acquisitions,  and  succeeding 
events  redux;ed  their  importance  still  farther.  Never- 
tlicless,  thev  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  stitl  a  family  of  considerable  note;  and  Sir 
Reginald  Mowbray,  after  tlie  unhappy  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, distinguished  himself  by  the  obstinate  defence  of 
tlie  Castle  against  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  who,  in- 
censed at  the  opposition  which  he  had  unexpectedly 
encountered  in  an  obscure  corner,  caused  the  fortress 
to  be  dismantled  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

After  this  catastrophe  the  old  Castle  was  abandoned 
to  ruin  ;  but  Sir  Reginald,  when,  like  Allan  Ramsay's 
Sir  William  Worthy,  he  returned  after  the  Revolution, 
Diiilt  himself  a  house  in  the  l^jshion  of  that  later  age, 
which  .he  prudently  suited  in  size  to  the  diminished 


fortunes  of  his  family.  It  was  situated  about  the  mid 
die  of  the  village,  whose  vicinity  was  not  in  those  days 
judged  any  inconvenience,  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
moi;e  level  than  was  presented  by  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
clivity, where,  as  we  said  before,  the  houses  were 
notched  as  it  were  into  the  side  of  the  sleep  bank, 
with  little  more  level  ground  about  them  than  the 
spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the  Laird's  house 
had  a  court  in  front  and  a  small  garden  behind,  con- 
nected with  another  garden,  which,  occupying  three 
terraces,  descended,  in  emulation  of  tlie  orchards  of 
the  old  Castle,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  new  messuage 
until  about  fifty  years  before  the  commencement  of 
our  history,  when  it  was  much  damaged  by  a  casual 
fire;  and  the  Laird  of  the  day,  having  just  succeeded 
to  a  more  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  habitation  of  his  ancestors.  As 
he  cut  down  at  the  same  time  an  ancient  rookery, 
(perhaps  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  inigration,)  it 
became  a  common  remark  among  the  country  folk, 
that  the  decay  of  St.  Ronan's  began  when  Laira 
Lawrence  and  the  crows  flew  ofT. 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned 
to  owls  and  birds  of  the  desert;  on  the  contrary,  for 
many  years  it  witnessed  more  fun  and  festivity  than 
\yhen  it  had  been  the  sombre  abode  of  a  grave  Scot- 
tisn  Baron  of  "  auld  lang  syne."  In  short,  it  was 
converted  into  an  inn,  and  marked  by  a  huge  sign, 
representing  on  the  one  side  St.  Ronan  catching  hold 
of  the  devil's  game  leg  with  his  Episcopal  crook,  as 
the  story  may  he  read  in  his  veracious  legend,  and  on 
the  other  the  Mowbray  arms.  Itvyas  by  far  the  best 
frequented  public  house  in  that  vicinity;  and  a  thou- 
sand stories  were  told  of  the  revels  which  had  been 
held  within  its  walls,  and  the  gambols  achieved  under 
the  influence  of  its  liquors.  All  this,  however,  had 
long  since  passed  away,  according  to  the  lines  in  my 
frontispiece, 

"  A  merry  place,  'twas  said,  in  days  of  yore  , 

But  something  ail'd  it  now,— the  place  was  cursea. 

The  worthy  couple  (servants  and  favourites  of  the 
I\Iowbray  family)  who  first  kept  the  inn,  had  died 
reasonably  wealth}',  after  long  carrying  on  a  flourish- 
ing trade,  leaving  behind  them  an  only  daughter. 
They  had  acquired  by  degrees  not  only  the  property 
of  the  inn  itself,  of  wHich  they  were  originally  tenants, 
but  of  some  remarkably  good  meadow-land  by  the 
side  of  the  brook,  which,  when  touched  by  a  little  pe- 
cuniary necessity,  the  Lairds  of  St.  Ronan's  had  dis- 
posed of  piece-meal,  as  the  readiest  way  to  portion  ofT 
a  daughter,  procure  a  comniission  for  the  younger 
son,  and  the  like  emergencies.  So  that  Meg  Dods, 
when  she  suc(?eeded  to  her  parents,  was  a  consider- 
able heiress,  and,  as  such,  had  the  honour  of  refusing 
three  topping  farmers,  two  bonnet-lairds,  and  a  horse- 
couper,  who  successively  made  proposals  to  her. 

Blany  bets  vvere  laid  on  the  horse-couper's  success, 
but  the  knowing  ones  were  taken  in.  Determined  to 
ride  the  fore-horse  herself,  Meg  would  admit  no  help-' 
mate  who  might  soon  assert  the  rights  of  a  master; 
and  so,  in  single  blessedness,  and  with  the  despotism 
of  Queen  Bess  herself  she  niled  all  matters  with  a 
high  hand,  not  only  over  her  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, but  over  the  stranger  within  her  gate.*,  who. 
if  he  ventured  to  oppose  Meg's  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure,  or  desire  to  have  either  fare  or  accomrno- 
dation  different  from  ihat  which  she  chose  to  provide 
for  him,  was  instantly  ejected  with  that  answer  which 
Erasmus  tells  us  silenced  all  complaints  in  the  Ger- 
man inns  of  his  time,  Qucere  aliud  hospiiiitm  ;*  or, 
as  Meg  expressed  it,  "Troop  aff'  wi'  ye  to  another 
public.^'  As  this  amounted  to  a  banishment  in  extent 
equal  to  sixteen  miles  from  Jleg's  residence,  the  un- 
happy party  on  whom  it  was  passed,  luid  no  other 
refuge  save  by  deprecating  the  wrath  of  his  landlady, 
and  resig^ning  himself  to  her  will.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Meg  Dons  to  state,  that  though  hers  was  a  severe  and 
almost  despotic  government,  it  could  not  be  termed  a 

*  In  a  cotlfKiiiy  of  Ernsmiis,  railed  Dirersaria,  lliere  is  a  ver> 
unsnviiury  description  of  a  Gorman  inn  nf  iIik  period,  wiieroan 
objection  of  tlie  guest  is  an.-iwered  in  the  manner  expressed  m 
the  text— a  great  sign  of  want  of  competition  on  the  road 
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tyranny,  since  it  was  exercised,  upon  the  wliole,  for 
the  good  of  the  subject. 

The  vaults  of  the  old  Laird's  cellar  had  not,  even 
in  his  own  day,  been  replenished  with  more  excellent 
wines  ;  the  only  ditficulty  was  to  prevail  on  Me^  to 
look,  for  the  precise  liquor  you  chose ;— to  which  it 
may  be  addcci,  that  she  often  became  restift  vvhen  she 
tiiought  a  company  had  had  "as  much  as  did  them 

food,"  and  refused  to  furnish  any  more  supplies, 
'hen  her  kitchen  was  her  pride  and  glory  ;  she  looked 
to  the  dressina;  of  every  dish  herself,  and  there  were 
some  with  which  s-he  suffered  no  one  to  interfere. 
Such  were  the  cocka-leeky,  and  the  savoury  minced 
coUops,  which  rivalled  in  ineir  way  even  the  veal  cut- 
lets of  our  old  friend  3Irs.  Hall,  at  Ferrybridge.  Meg's 
table-linen,  bed-linen,  and  so  forth,  were  always' 
home-made,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  best  order; 
and  a  weary  day  was  that  to  the  chambermaid  in 
which  her  lyn.x  eye  discovered  any  neglect  of  the  strict 
cleanliness  whicli  she  constantly  enforced.  Indeed, 
considering  Meg's  oountry  and  calling,  we  were  never 
able  to  account  tor  her  extreme  and  scrupulous  nicety, 
unless  by  supposmg  that  it  afforded  her  the  most  apt 
and  frequent  pretext  for  scolding  her  maids  ;  an  exer- 
cise in  which  she  displayed  so  much  eloquence  and 
energy,  that  we  must  needs  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
favourite  one.* 

We  have  only  further  to  commemorate,  the  mode- 
ration of  Meg's  reckonings,  which,  when  they  closed 
the  banquet,  often  relieved  the  apprehensions,  instead 
of  saddening  the  heart,  of  the  rising  guest.  A  shilling 
for  breakfast,  three  shillings  far  dinner,  including  a 
pint  of  old  port,  eighteen  pence  for  a  snug  supper — 
such  were  the  charges  of  the  inn  of  St.  Ronan's,  un- 
der this  landlady  of  the  olden  world,  even  after  the 
nineteenth  century  had  commenced;  and  they  were 
ever  tendered  with  the  pious  recollection,  that  her 
good  father  never  charged  half  so  much,  but  these 
weary  times  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  inake 
the  lawing  less.t 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  pro- 
p)erties,  the  inn  at  Saint  Ronan's  shared  the  decay  of 
the  village  to  which  it  belonged.  This  was  owing  to 
various  circumstances.  The  high-road  had  been 
turned  aside  from  the  place,  the  steepness  of  the  street 
being  murder  (so  the  postihons  declared)  to  their 
post-horses.  It  was  thought  that  Meg's  stern  refusal 
to  treat  them  with  liquor,  or  to  connive  at  their  ex- 
changing for  porter  and  whiskv  the  corn  which  should 
feed  tlieir  cattle,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  opi- 
nion of  those  respectable  gentlemen,  and  that  a  little 
cutting  and  levelling  would  have  made  the  ascent 
easy  enough  ;  but  let  that  pass.  This  alteration  of 
the  highway  was  an  injury  which  INIeg  did  not  easily 
forgive  to  the  country  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  she 
had  recollected  when  children.  "  Their  fathers,"  she 
said,  "  wad  not  have  done  the  like  of  it  tp  a  lone  wo- 
man." Then  the  decay  of  the  village  itself,  which 
had  formerly  contained  a  set  of  feuars  and  bonnet- 
lairds,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Chirupping  Club, 
contrived  to  drink  twopenny,  qualified  with  brandy  or 
whisky,  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  was  some 
small  loss. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  the  landlady  scared 
away  all  customers  of  that  numerous  class,  who  will 

"This  circumstance  shows  of  itself,  that  the  Meg  Djds  of 
the  tale  can:iot  be  identified  with  her  namesake  Jenny  Dods, 
who  kept  llie  inn  at  Howsate,  on  the  Feohles  road  ;  for  Jenny, 
far  different  from  onr  lieroine,  was  unmatclied  as  a  slattern. 

tThis  was  universally  the  case  in  Scotland  forty  or  fifty 
years  a?o ;  and  so  little  was  charged  for  a  domestic's  living 
when  the  author  became  first  acquamtpd  with  tlie  road,  that  a 
shilling  or  eighteen  pence  wassulRcicnt  board  wages  for  a  man- 
servant, when  a  crown  would  not  now  answer  the  purpose.  It 
is  true  the  cause  of  these  reasonable  charges  rested  upon  a  prin- 
ciple equally  unjust  to  tlie  landlord,  and  inconvenient  to  the 
t'Uest  The  landlord  did  not  expect  to  make  any  thing  upon 
the  charge  for  eating  which  his  bill  contained  ;  in  considera- 
tion of  wliich,  the  guest  was  expected  to  drink  more  wine  than 
might  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  him,  "/or  ihe  good,"  as  it 
was  called,  "of  the  house."  The  landlord  indeed  was  willing 
and  ready  to  assist,  in  this  duty,  every  stranger  who  came  within 
his  gates.  Other  tilings  were  in  proportion.  A  charge  for  lodg- 
ing, fire,  and  candle,  was  long  a  thing  uniieard  of  in  Scotland. 
A  shilling  to  the  housemaid  settled  all  such  considerations. 
Bee,  from  memoranjdums  of  1790,  that  a  young  man,  with  two 
poni?s  and  a  serving-lad,  mielit  travel  from  tho  house  of  one 
Meg  Uods  to  another,  through  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about 
■v«  ar  9ix  shillinffs  aday.  1 


not  allow  originality  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of 
decorum,  and  who,  little  accustomed  perhaps  to  at- 
tendance at  home,  love  to  play  the  great  man  at  an 
inn,  and  to  have  a  certain  number  of  bows,  deferen- 
tial speeches,  and  apologies,  in  answer  to  the  G — d 
d— n  ye's  which  they  bestow  on  the  house,  attend- 
ance, and  entertainment.  Unto  those  who  com- 
menced this  sort  of  barter  in  the  Clachan  of  Saint 
Ronan's,  well  could  Meg  Dods  pay  it  back,  in  their 
rvwn  coin  ;  and  glad  they  were  to  escape  from  the 
house  with  eyes  not  quite  scratched  out,  and  ears  not 
more  deafened  than  if  they  had  been  within  hearing 
of  a  pitched  battle. 

Natiu-e  had  formed  honest  Meg  for  such  encoun- 
ters ;  and  as  her  noble  soul  deUghted  in  them,  so  her 
outward  properties  were  in  what  Tony  Lumpkin 
calls  a  concatenation  accordingly.  She  had  hair  of 
a  brindled  colour,  betwixt  black  and  gray,  which  was 
apt  to  escape  in  elf-locks  from  under  her  mutch  when 
she  was  thrown  into  violenr  agitation — long  skinry 
hands,  terminated  by  stout  talons— gray  eyes,  thir. 
lips,  a  robust  person,  a  broad,  though  flat  chest,  capi- 
tal wind,  and  a  voice  that  could  match  a  choir  of  fish- 
women.  She  was  accustomed  to  say  of  herself  in  her 
more  gentle  moods,  that  her  bark  was  worse  than  her 
bite;  but  what  teeth  could  have  matched  a  tongue, 
which,  when  in  full  career,  is  vouched  to  have  been 
heard  from  the  Kirk  to  the  Castle  of  Saint  Ronan's  1 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for 
the  travellers  of  these  hght  and  giddy-paced  times, 
and  Meg's  inn  became  less  and  less  frequentecL 
What  carried  the  evil  to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a 
fanciful  lady  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  chanced  to 
recover  of  some  imaginary  complaint  by  the  use  of  a 
mineral  well  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  i 
a  fashionable  doctor  was  found  to  write  an  analysis 
of  the  healing  waters,  with  a  list  of  sundry  cures;  a 
speculative  builder  took  land  in  feu,  and  erected  lodg- 
ing-houses, shops,  and  even  streets.  At  length  a  ton- 
tine subscription  was  obtained  to  erect  an  inn,  which, 
for  the  more  grace,  was  called  a  hotel ;  and  so  the 
desertion  of  Meg  Dods  became  general.* 

She  had  still,  however,  her  friends  and  well-wishers, 
many  of  whom  thought,  that  as  she  was  a  lone 
woman,  and  known  to  be  well  to  pass  in  the  worltJ, 
she  would  act  wisely  to  retire  from  pubhc  life,  and 
take  down  a  sign  which  had  no  longer  fascination  for 
guests.  But  I\Ieg's  spirit  scorned  submission,  direct  or 
implied.  "Her  father's  door,"  she  said,  "  should  be 
open  to  the  road,  tUl  her  father's  bairn  should  be 
streekit  and  carried  out  at  it  with  her  feet  foremost. 
It  was  not  for  the  profit— there  was  httle  profit  at  it ; 
—profit?— there  was  a  dead  loss  ;  but  she  wad  not  be 
dung  by  any  of  them.  They  maun  hae  a  hottle.t 
maun  they?— and  an  honest  pijblic  canna  serve  them  ! 
They  may  bottle  that  likes;  but  they  shall  see  that 
Lucky  Dods  can  hottle  on  as  lang  as  the  best  of  them 

•  In  Scotland  a  village  is  erected  upon  a  species  of  landright, 
very  different  from  the  copyhold  so  frequent  in  England.  Every 
alienation  or  sale  of  landed  properly  must  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  feudal  conveyance,  and  the  party  who  acquires  it  holds 
thereby  an  absolute  and  perfect  light  of  property  in  the  fief, 
whilfc  he  discharges  the  stipulations  of  the  vassal,  and,  above 
all,  pays  the  feuduties.  Tlie  vassal  or  tenant  of  the  site  of  tlie 
smallest  cottage  holds  his  possession  as  absolutely  as  the  pro- 
prietor, of  whose  large  estate  it  is  perhaps  scarce  a  perceptible 
portion.  By  dint  of  excellent  laws,  the  sasines,  or  deeds  or  rie- 
I  ivery  of  such  fiefs,  are  placed  on  record  in  such  order,  that  every 
burden  affecting  the  property  can  be  seen  for  payment  of  a  very 
moderate  fee  ;  so  tliat  a  person  proposing  to  lend  money  upon  it, 
knows  exactly  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  security. 

From  the  nature  of  these  landrights  being  so  explicit  and  se- 
cure. Uie  Scottish  people  have  been  led  to  entertain  a  jealousy 
of  building  leases,  of  however  long  duration.  Not  long  ago,  a 
great  landed  proprietor  took  the  latter  mode  of  disposing  of 
'some  ground  near  a  thriving  town  in  the  west  country.  The 
number  of  years  in  the  lease  was  settled  at  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  All  was  agreed  to,  and  the  deeds  were  ordered  to 
be  drawn.  But  the  tena-nt,  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue,  be- 
gan to  reflect  that  the  lease,  though  so  very  long  as  to  he  al- 
most perpetual,  nevertheless  had  a  termination  ;  and  tliat  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  lacking  one,  the  connexion  of 
his  family  and  representatives  with  the  estate  would  cease.  He 
took  a  qualm  at  the  thought  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  hin 
posterity  a  thousand  years  hence  ;  and  going  back  to  the  house 
of  the  gentleman  who  feued  the  ground,  he  demanded,  an'' 
readily  obtained,  the  additional  terra  of  fifty  years  to  be  adde.i 
to  the  lease. 

t  This  Gallic  word  (hotel)  was  first  introduced  in  Scotland? 
during  the  author's  childhood,  and  was  so  pronounced  ttn  Jm 
lower  class. 
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—ay,  thoush  th^y  had  made  a  Tamteen  of  it,  and 
liniiit  aw  uieir  breaths  of  lives,  whilk  are  in  their  nos- 
trils, on  end  of  ilk  other  like  a  string  of  wild-geese, 
and  the  iaiigest  liver  bruick  a',  (whilk  was  sinful  pre- 
Bumption,)  she  would  match  ilk  ane  of  them  as  lang 
as  her  ain  wind  held  out."  Fortunate  it  was  for  Meg, 
since  she  had  formed  this  doughty  resolution,  that 
although  her  inn  had  decayed  in  custom,  her  land  had 
risen  in  value  in  a  degree  which  more  than  compen- 
sated the  balance  on"  the  wrong  side  of  her  books,  i 
and,  joined  to  her  usual  providence  and  economy, 
enabled  her  to  act  up  to  her  lofty  purpiose.  _      | 

She  prosecuted  her  trade  too  with  every  attention 
to  its  diminished  income ;  shut  up  the  windows  of 
one  half  of  her  house,  to  baffle  the  tax-gatherer;  re- 
trenched her  furniture  ;  discharged  her  pair  of  post- 
horses,  and  pensioned  off  the  old  humpbacked  pos- 
tilion who  drove  them,  retaining  his  services,  however, 
as  an  assistant  to  a  still  more  agc<l  hostler.  To 
console  herself  for  restrictions  by  which  her  pride  w^as 
Becreilv  wounded,  she  agreed  with  the  celebrated 
Dick  Tmto  to  rc-paint  her  father's  sign,  which  had 
become  raiher  undecipherable ;  and  Dick  accordingly 
gilded  the  Bishop's  crook,  and  augmented  the  horrors 
of  the  Devil's  aspect,  until  it  became  a  terror  to  all  the 
younger  fry  of  the  school-house,  and  a  sort  of  visible 
illustration  of  the  terrors  of  the  arch-enemy,  with 
which  the  minister  endeavoured  to  impress  their  infant 
minds. 

Under  this  renewed  symbol  of  her  profession,  Meg 
Dods,  or  Meg  Dorts,  as  she  was  popularly  termed,  on 
account  ol'herrefractoryhumours,  was  sti'U patronised 
by  some  steady  customers.  Such  were  the  members 
of  the  Killnalielty  Hunt,  once  famous  on  the  turf  and 
in  the  field,  but  now  a  set  of  venerable  gray-headed 
sportsmen,  who  had  sunk  from  fo.x-hounds  to  basket- 
beagles  and  coursing,  and  who  made  an  easy  canter 
on  their  quiet  nags  a  gentle  induction  to  a  dinner  at 
Meg's.  "A  set  of  honest  decent  men  they  were," 
Meg  said  ;  "  had  their  sang  and  their  joke— and  what 
for  no  ?  Their  bind  was  just  a  Scots  pint  over-head, 
and  a  tappithen  to  the  bill,  and  no  man  ever  saw 
ihem  thewauro't.  It  was  thae  cockle-brained  cal- 
lants  of  the  present  day  that  would  be  mair  owerta'en 
withapuirquart  than  douce  folk  were  witha  magnum." 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the 
angle  from  Edinburgh,  who  visited  Saint  Ronan's 
frequently  in  the  spring  and  summer,  a  class  of  giiests 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  IMeg,  who  permitted  them 
more  latitude  in  her  premises  than  she  was  known 
to  allow  to  any  other  bodv.  "  They  were,"  she  said 
"pawky  auld  carles,  that  kend  whiik  side  their  bread 
was  iiuttered  upon.  Ye  never  kend  of  ony  o'  them 
ganging  to  the  spring,  as  they  behoved  to  ca'  the 
etinking  well  yonder. — Na.  na-^they  were  up  in  the 
morning — had  their  parritchj  wi'  mavbe  a  thimblefull 
of  brandy,  and  then  awa  up  into  the  hills,  eat  their  bit 
cauld  meat  on  the  heather,  and  came  hame  at  e'en 
with  the  creel  full  of  caller  trouts,  and  had  them  lo 
tiieir  dinner,  and  their  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and  their 
drap  punch,  and  were  set  singin"  their  catches  and 
glees,  as  they  ca'd  them,  till  ten  o  clock,  and  then  to 
bed,  wi'  God  bless  ye — and  what  for  no  ?" 

Thirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  rariting  blades, 
who  also  came  from  the  metropolis  to  visit  Saint  Ro- 
nan's, attracted  bv  the  humours  of  JMeg,  anri  still 
more  bv  the  excellence  of  her  liquor,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  tier  reckonings.  These  were  members  of  the 
Helter  Skelter  Club,  of  the  Wildfire  Club,  and  other 
associations  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  care  and  sobriety.  Such  dashers  occasioned 
many  a  racket  in  Meg's  house,  and  many  a  howasrjue. 
in  Cleg's  temper.  Various  were  the  arts  of  flattery 
and  violence  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  get  sup- 
plies of  liquor,  when  Meg's  conscience  told  her  thev 
(lad  had  too  much  already.  Sometimes  they  failed, 
HS  when  the  croupier  of  the  Helter  Skelter  got  him- 
self scalded  with  the  mulled  wine,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  coax  this  formidable  virago  by  a  salute; 
and  the  excellent  president  of  the  Wildfire  received  a 
broken  head  from  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  possess  himself  of  theseeniWemsofauthor- 
ly.  But  little  did  these  dauntless  officials  care  for 
the  e.Kubt;raat  frolics  of  Meg's  temoer,  «b'ch  were  to 


them  only  "  prettv  Fanny's  way" — the  dukes  Artia- 
ryllidis  ircc.  And  Meg,  on  her  part,  though  she  often 
called  them  "drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and  thorough- 
bred High-street  blackguards,"  allowed  no  other  per- 
son to  speak  ill  of  them  in  her  hearing.  "They  were 
daft  callants,"  she  said,  "  and  that  was  all — when  the 
drink  was  in,  the  wit  was  out — ye  could  not  put  an 
auld  head  upon  young  shouthers — a  young  covvt  will 
canter,  be  it  up-hill  or  down — and  what  for  no?"  was 
her  uniform  conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Meg's  steady  customers, 
"faithful  amongst  the  unfaithful  found,"  the  copper- 
nosed  shenft'-clerk  of  the  county,  who,  when  sum- 
moned by  official  duty  to  that  cistrict  of  the  shirci 
warmed  by  recollections  of  her  double-brewed  ale, 
and  her  generous  Antigua,  always  advertised  that  his 
"Prieves,"  or  "  Comptis,"  or  whatever  other  business 
was  in  hand,  were  to  proceed  on  such  a  day  and  hour, 
"  within  the  house  of  Margaret  Dods,  vintner  in  Samt 
Ronan's." 

We  have  only  farther  to  notice  Meg's  mode  of  con- 
ducting herself  towardschance  travellers,  who,  know- 
ing nothing  of  nearer  or  more  fashionable  accommo- 
dations, or  perhaps  consulting  rather  the  slate  of  their 
purse  than  of  their  taste,  stumbled  upon  her  house  ol 
entertainment.  Her  reception  of  these  was  as  preca- 
rious as  the  hospitality  of  a  savage  nation  to  sailors 
shipwrecked  on  their  coast.  If  the  guests  seemed  to 
have  made  her  mansion  their  free  choice — or  if  she 
liked  their  appearance  (and  her  taste  was  very  capr> 
cious)— above  all,  if  they  seemed  pleased  with  what 
they  got,  and  little  disposed  to  criticise  or  give  trouble, 
it  was  all  very  well.  But  if  thev  had  come  to  Saint 
Ronan^'s  because  the  house  at  tlie  Well  was  full — or 
if  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calls  the  rut  of  their 
jib — or  if,  above  all,  they  y-ere  critical  abojt  their 
accommodations,  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  give  them 
what  in  her  country  is  called  a  sloan.  In  fact,  she 
reckoned  such  persons  a  part  of  that  ungenerous  and 
ungrateful  public,  for  whose  sake  she  was  keeping 
her  house  open  at  a  dead  loss,  and  who  had  left  hei; 
as  it  were,  a  victim  to  her  patriotic  zeal. 

Hence  arose  the  diti'erent  reports  concerning  the 
little  inn  of  Saint  Ronan's,  which  some  favoured 
travellers  praised  as  the  neatest  and  most  comfortabte 
old-fashioned  house  in  Scotland,  where  you  had  good 
attendance,  and  good  cheer,  at  moderate  rates;  while 
others,  less  fortunate,  could  only  talk  of  the  darkness 
of  the  rooms,  the  homeliness  of  the  old  furniture, 
and  the  detestable  bad  humour  of  Meg  Dods,  the 
landlady. 

Reader,  if  you  come  from  the  more  sunny  side  of 
the  Tweed— or  even  if,  being  a  Scot,  you  have  had 
the  advantage  to  be  born  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  you  may  be  induced  to  think  this  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Dame  Quickly's  piqued  hat 
and  green  apron,  somewhat  overcharged  in  liie  fea- 
tures. But  I  appeal  to  my  own  contemporaries,  who 
have  known  wheel-road,  bridle-way,  and  foot  path, 
for  thirty  years,  whether  they  do  not.  every  one  of 
them,  remember  Meg  Dods— or  somebody  very  like 
her.  Indttd,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  about 
the  period  I  mention,  I  should  have  been  afraid  to 
have  rambled  from  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  almost 
any  direction,  lest  I  had  lighted  upon  some  one  of  tlia 
sisterhood  of  Dame  Quickly,  who  might  suspect  ni6 
of  having  showed  her  up  to  the  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Meg  Dods.  At  present,  though  it  is  possible 
that  some  one  or  two  of  this  peculiar  class  of  wild- 
cats may  still  exist,  their  talons  must  be  much  iiiK 
paired  by  age;  and  I  think  they  can  do  little  more 
than  sit,  like  the  Giant  Pope,  in  the  Pilgiim's  Pro- 
gress, at  the  door  of  their  unfrequented  caverns,  and 
grin  at  the  pilsnms  over  whom  they  used  formerly  to 
execute  their  despotism. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CrEST. 
Guis  no»-us  hie  hospis  1—Dido  apud  Virgilium. 
ClL'ammaid  I  The  Gcmman  in  the  front  parlour  I 

Boots's  free  Translation  of  iht  A^neU. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  day  that  a  solitary  trave^ 
ler  rode  under  the  old-fashioned  archway,  ai?d  alightea 
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•ji  the  court  vaixi  of  Meg  Dods's  mn,  and  delivered 
the  bridle  of  his  liorse  to  the  humpbacked  postilion. 
"  Briiiii  my  saudle-basrsj'  he  said,  "into  the  house— 
(XT  Stay— I  am  abler,  1  thmk,  to  carry  them  than  you." 
He  then  assisted  thtrpoor  meaner  groom  to  unbuckle 
the  straps  which  secured  the  humble  and  now  de- 
spised convenience,  and  mean  time  gave  sti;ict  charges 
that  his  horse  should  be  unbridled,  and  put  into  a  clean 
and  comfortable  stall,  the  girths  slacked,  and  a  cloth 
cast  over  his  loins;  but  that  the  saddle  should  not  be 
removed  until  he  himself  came  to  see  hitii  dressed. 

The  companion  of  his  travels  se<;med  in  the  host- 
ler's eye  deserving  of  his  care,  being  a  strong  active 
horse,  fit  either  for  the  road  or  field,  but  rather  high 
in  bope  from  a  long  journey,  though  from  the  state  of 
his  skin  it  appeared  the  litmost  care  had  been  be- 
Btowed  to  keep  him  in  condition.  While  the  groom 
(Jbeyed  the  stranger's  directions,  the  latte."-,  with  the 
satldle-bags  laid  over  his  ami,  entered  the  kitchen  of 
the  mn. 

Here  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her 
most  blessed  humours.  The  cook-maid  was  abroad 
an  some  errand,  and  Meg,  in  a  clo.se  review  of  the 
kitchen  apparatus,  was  making  the  unpleasant  dis- 
covery, that  trenchers  had  been  broken  or  cracked, 
pot9  and  saucepans  not  so  accurately  scoured  as  her 
precise  notions  of  cleanliness  required,  which,  joined 
to  other  detections  of  a  more  petty  description,  stir- 
red her  bile  in  no  small  degree;  so  that  while  she 
disarranged  and  arranged  the  bink,  she  maundered, 
in  an  under  tone,  complaints  and  menaces  against 
tlie  absent  delinquent. 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  sus- 
pend this  agreeable  amusement — she  Just  glanced  at 
nim  as  he  entered,  then  turned  her  back  short  on  him, 
and  continued  her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of  lament- 
ation. Truth  is,  she  thought  she  recognised  in  the 
person  of  the  strangef,  one  of  those  useful  envoys  of 
the  commercial  community,  called,  by  themselves 
and  the  waiters,  Trardlevs,  par  excellence — by 
others,  Riders  and  Bagmen.  Now  against  this  class 
of  customers  Meg  had  peculiar  prejudices ;  because, 
there  being  no  shops  in  the  old  village  of  Saint  Ro- 
nan's,  the  said  commercial  emissaries,  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  traffic,  always  took  up  their  abode 
at  the  New  Inn,  or  HoteL  in  the  rising  and  rival  vil- 
lage called  Saint  Ronan's  Well,  unless  when  some 
straggler,  by  chance  or  dire  necessity,  was  compelled 
to  lodge  himself  at  the  Auld  Town,  as  the  place  of 
Meg's  residence  began  to  be  generally  termed.  She 
had,  therefore,  no  sooner  fortned  the  hasty  conclu- 
sion, that  the  individual  in  question  belonged  to  this 
olmoxious  chss,  than  she  resumed  her  former  occu- 

fiation,  and  continued  to  soliloquize  and  apostrophize 
ler  absent  handmaidens,  without  even  appearing 
sensible  nf  his  presence. 

"The  huzzy  Beenie — the  jaud  Eppie — the  deil's 
buckie  of  a  caliant ! — Another  plate  gane — they'll 
break  me  out  of  house  and  ha'  I" 

The  traveller,  who,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  on 
tJie  back  of  a  chair,  had  Vriaited  in  silence  for  some 
note  of  welcome,  now  saw  that,  ghost  or  no  ghost, 
he  must  speak  fhst,  if  he  intended  to  have  any  notice 
from  his  landlady. 

"  Vou  are  my  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dods?"  said  the  stranger. 

"What  for  no? — and  wha  are  ye  that  speers?"  said 
Meg,  in  the  same  breath,  and  began  to  rub  a  brass 
cnnnlestiek  with  more  vehemence  ihan  before — the 
dry  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  indicating  plainly  how 
Uttle  concern  she  took  in  the  conversation. 

"A  traveller,  good  Mistress  Dods,  who  comes  to 
take  up  his  lodgings  here  for  a  day  or  two." 

"I  am  thinking  ye  wiH  be  mi^sta'en,"  said  Meg; 
"there's  nae  room  far  bags  or  jaugs  here — ye've  mis- 
ta'en  vour  road  neighbour — ye  maun  e'en  bundle 
jroursell  a  bit  farther  down  hill." 

"  I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  you,  Mis- 
tress Dods  7"  said  the  guest. 

"How  should  I,  manT'  answered  the  hostess: 
"  they  have  ta'en  awa  the  post-oflice  from  us — moved 
It  down  till  the  Spa-well  yonder,  as  they  ca'd." 

"Why,  that  is  but  a  step  off,"  observe-i  the 
guest. 


"Ye  will  get  there  the  sooner,"  answered  the  hos- 
tess. 

"Nav,  but,"  said  the  guest,  "if  yon  had  sent  there 
for  my  letter,  you  would  have  learned" 

"  I'm  no  wanting  to  learn  ony  thing  at  my  years," 
said  Meg.  "If  folk  have  ony  thing  to  write  to  me 
about,  they  may  gie  the  letter  to  John  Hislop,  tlie 
carrier,  that  has  used  the  road  these  forty  years.  Aa 
for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's,  as  tney  ca'  her, 
down  by  yonder,  they  may  bide  in  her  shop-wmd(nv, 
wi'  the  snaps  and  bawbee  rows,  till  Beltane  or  I 
loose  them.  I'll  never  file  my  fingers  with  them.  Post- 
mistress, indeed  I— Upsetting  cutty!  I  mind  her  fiH 
weel  when  she  dree'd  penance  for  ante-nup" 

Laughing,  but  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  for 
the  character  of  the  post-mistress,  the  stranger  as- 
sured her  he  had  sent  nis  fishing-rod  and  trunk  to  her 
confidential  friend  the  carrier,  and  that  he  sincerely 
hoped  she  would  not  turn  an  old  acquaintance  out  of 
her  premises,  especially  as  he  believed  he  could  not 
sleep  in  a  bed  within  five  miles  of  Saint  Ronan's,  if 
he  knew  that  her  Blue  room  was  unengaged. 

"  Fishing-rod  3 — Auld  acquaintance !— Blue  room  !" 
echoed  Meg,  in  some  surprise;  arid,  facing  round 
upon  the  stranger,  and  examining  him  with  some  iiv- 
terest  and  curiosity, — "Ye'U  be  nae  bag-man,  then, 
after  a'  7" 

"No,"  said  the  traveller;  "not  since  I  have  laid 
the  saddle-bags  out  of  my  hand." 

"  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that— I  canna 
abide  their  yanking  way  of  knapping  English  at  every 
word.— I  have  kent  decent  lads  amang  them  too— 
What  for  no  7 — But  that  was  when  they  stopped  up 
here  whiles,  like  other  douce  folk  ;  but  since  they  gaed 
down,  the  hail  flight  of  them,  like  a  string  of  wild- 
geese,  to  the  new-fashioned  hottle  yonder,  J  am  toUl 
there  are  as  mony  hellicate  tricksplayed  in  the  travel- 
lers' room,  as  they  behove  to  call  it,  as  if  it  were  fu' 
of  drunken  young  lairds." 

"That  is  because  they  have  not  you  to  keep  good 
order  among  them,  Mistress  Margaret." 

"  Ay,  lad  7"  replied  Meg,  "  ye  are  a  fine  blaw-in-ni]^- 
lug,  to  think  to  cuittle  me  off'sae  cleverly !"  And,  fac- 
ing about  upon  her  guest,  she  honoured  him  with  a 
more  close  and  curious  investigation  than  she  had  at 
first  designed  to  bestow  upon  him. 

All  that  she  remarked  was  in  her  opinion  rather 
favourable  to  the  stranger.  He  was  a  well-inado 
man,  rather  above  than  under  the  middle  size,  and 
apparently  betwixt  five-and-twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age — for,  aUhough  he  might,  at  first  glance,  have 
passed  for  one  who  had  attained  the  latter  period, 
yet,  on  a  nearer  examination,  it  seemed  as  if  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  a  warmer  climate  than  Scotland,  and  pep- 
haps  some  fatigue,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  m\- 
printed  the  marks  of  care  and  of  manhood  upon  his 
countenance,  without  abiding  the  course  of  years. 
His  eyes  and  teeth  were  excellent,  and  his  other  fea^ 
t.ures,  though  they  could  scarce  be  termed  handsome, 
expressed  sense  and  acuteness ;  he  bore,  in  his  as^ 
pect,  that  ease  and  composure  pf  manner,  equally  void 
of  awkwardness  and  afiectation,  which  is  said  em- 
phatically to  niark  the  gentleman ;  and,  although 
neither  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  nor  the  total  want 
of  the  usual  attendants,  allowed  JMeg  to  suppose  him 
a  wealthy  man,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  above 
the  rank  of  her  lodgers  in  general.  Amidst  these  ob- 
servations, and  while  she  was  in  the  course  of  mak- 
ing them,  the  good  landhidy  was  enibarrassed  with 
various  obscure  recollections  of  having  seen  the  ob- 
ject of  them  formerly;  but  when,  or  on  what  occa- 
sions she  was  c|uite  unable  to  call  to  remembrance. 
She  was  particularly  puzzled  by  the  cold  and  sarcas- 
tic expression  of  a  coiintetiance,  which  she  could  not 
by  any  means  reconcile  with  the  recollections  which 
it  awakened.  At  length  she  said,  with  as  niuch  cour- 
tesy as  she  was  capable  of  assuming, — "  Either  f 
have  seen  you  before,  sir,  or  some  ane  very  like  ye? 
— Ye  ken  the  Blue  room,  too,  and  you  a  stranger  iu 
these  parts?" 

"  Nf"',  so  much  a  stranger  as  you  may  suppose. 
Meg,"  said  the  guest,  assuming  a  more  intimate  tone, 
"when  I  call  myself  Prank  Tyrrel." 

"TirJ !"  exclaimed  Meg,  with  a  tone  of  wonder- 
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It's  impossible !  You  cannot  be  Francie  Tirl,  the  wild 
callant  that  was  fishing  and  bird-nesting  here  seven 
or  eight  years  syne — it  canna  be— Francie  was  but  a 
callant!" 

"But  add  seven  or  eight  years  to  that  boy's  life. 
Meg."  said  the  stranger  gravely,  "  and  you  will  find 
you  nave  the  man  who  is  now  before  you." 

"Even  sae!"  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  countenance  in  the  copper  cofTee-pot, 
which  she  had  scoured  so  brightly  that  it  did  the  office 
of  a  mirror— "Just  e"n  sae— but  folk  maun  growauld 
or  die.— But,  i\Iaister  Tirl,  for  I  mauna  ca'  ye  Francie 

now,  I  am  thinking" 

"Call  me  what  you  please,  good  dame,"  said  the 
Btranger ;  "  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  heard  any  one 
call  me  by  a  name  that  sounded  like  former  kindness, 
that  such  a  one  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  a  lord's 
title  would  be." 

"  Weel,  then,  Maister  Francie— if  it  be  no  offence  to 
you — I  hope  ye  are  no  a  Nabob  ?" 

"Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  you,  my  old  friend ; — 
but  what  an  I  were  1" 

"Naething— only  maybe  I  might  bid  ye  gang  far- 
ther, and  be  waur  served. — Nabobs,  indeed!  the 
country's  plagued  wi'  them.  They  have  raised  the 
price  of  eggs  and  pootry  for  twenty  miles  round^But 
wiiat  is  my  business? — They  use  amaist  a'  of  them 
the  Well  down  by— they  need  it,  ye  ken,  for  the  clear- 
ing of  their  copper  complexions,  that  need  scouring 
as  much  as  my  saucepans,  that  naebody  can  clean 
but  mysell." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  the  upshot 
of  ail  this  is,  I  hope,  that  I  am  to  stay  and  have  din- 
ner here  ?" 
"  What  for  no  1"  replied  Mrs.  Dods. 
"And  that  I  am  to  have  the  Blue  room  for  a  night 
or  two— perhaps  longer?" 

"  I  dinna  ken  that"  said  the  dame.—"  The  Blue 
room  is  the  best— ana  they  that  get  neist  best,  are  no 
ill  aff  in  this  world." 

"Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  you,  mistress.— Mean  time, 
•  I  will  go  see  after  my  horse." 

,.  "The  merciful  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  guests 
had  left  the  kitchen,  "is  merciful  to  his  beast.— He 
had  aye  something  about  him  by  ordinar,  that  callant 
— But  eh,  sirs!  there  is  a  sair  change  on  his  cheek- 
haffit  since  1  saw  him  last !— He  sail  no  want  a  good 
dinner  fur  auld  lang  syne,  that  I'se  engage  for." 

Meg  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  with  all 
the  natural  energy  of  her  disposition,  which  was  so 
much  exerted  uj)on  her  culinary  cares,  that  her  two 
maids,  on  their  return  to  the  house,  escaped  the  bitter 
reprimand  which  she  had  been  previously  conning 
over,  in  reward  for  their  alleged  slatternly  negligence. 
Nay,  so  far,  did  she  carry  her  complaisance,  that  when 
Tyrrel  crossed  the  kitchen  to  recover  his  saddle-bags, 
che  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie,  for  not 
carrying  the  gentleman's  things  to  his  room. 

"  i  thank  you,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  but  I  have 
eome  drawings  and  colours  in  these  saddle-bags,  and 
I  always  like  to  carry  them  myself." 

"Ay,  and  are  you  at  the  painting  trade  yet?"  said 
Meg ;  '■  an  unco  slaister  ye  used  to  make  with  it  lang 
By"e." 

"I  cannot  live  without  it,"  said  Tyrrel;  and  taking 
the  saddle-bags,  was  formally  inducted  by  the  maid 
into  a  snug  apartment,  where  he  soon  had  the  satis- 
faction to  behold  a  capital  dish  of  minced  coUops, 
with  vegetables,  and  a  jug  of  excellent  ale,  placed  on 
the  table  by  the  careful  nand  of  Meg  herself.  He 
could  do  no'  less,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honour, 
than  ask  jMegfora  bottle  »f  the  yellow-seal,  "if  there 
was  aiyof  that  excellent  claret  still  left." 

"Left''— ay  is  there,  walth  of  it,"  said  Meg;  "I 
d/nna  gie  it  to  ever>'  body— Ah  !  Maister  Tirl,  ye  have 
not  got  ower  your  auld  tricks  !— I  am  sure,  if  ye  are 
painting  for  your  leeving,  as  you  say,  a  little  rum  and 
water  would  come  cheaper,  and  do  ye  as  much  good. 
But  ye  maun  hae  your  ain  \yav  the  clay,  nae  doubt,  if 
ye  should  never  have  it  again." 

Awav  trudged  Meg,  her  keys  clattering  as  she  went, 
and,  after  much  rummaging,  returned  with  such  a 
bottle  of  claret  as  no  fashionable  tavern  could  have 


produced,  were  it  called  for  by  a  duke,  or  at  a  duke's 
price;  and  she  seemed  not  a  little  gratified  when  her 
guest  assured  her  that  he  had  not  yet  forgotten  its 
excellent  flavour.  She  retired  after  these  acts  of 
hospitality,  and  left  the  stranger  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the 
excellent  matters  which  she  had  placed  before  him. 

But  there  was  that  on  T.vTrel's  mind  which  defied 
the  enlivening  power  of  good  cheer  and  of  wine,  which 
only  maketh  man's  heart  glad  -when  that  heart  has 
no  secret  oppression  to  counteract  its  influence.  Tyr- 
rel found  himself  on  a  spot  which  he  had  loved  in  that 
delightful  season,  when  youth  and  high  spirits  awaken 
all  those  flattering  promises  which  are  so  ill  kept  to 
manhood.  He  drew  his  chair  into  the  embrasure  of 
the  old-fashioned  window,  and  throwing  up  the  sash 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  suffered  his  thouchts  to  return 
to  former  days,  while  his  eves  wandered  over  objects 
which  they  had  not  looked  upon  for  several  eventful 
years.  He  could  behold  beneath  his  eye,  the  lower 
part  of  the  decayed  village,  as  its  ruins  peeped  from  the 
umbrageous  shelter  with  which  they  were  shrouded. 
Still  lower  down,  upon  the  little  holm  which  formed 
its  church-yard,  was  seen  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Ronan's  ; 
and  lookingyei  farther,  towards  the  junction  of  Saint 
Ronan's  burn  with  the  river  which  traversed  the  larger 
dale  or  valley,  he  could  see  whitened,  by  the  western 
sun,  the  rising  houses,  which  were  either  newly  fin- 
ished, or  in  the  act  of  being  built,  about  the  medicinal 
spring. 

"  Time  changes  all  around  us,"  such  was  the  course 
of  natural  though  trite  reflection,  which  flowed  upon 
Tyrrel's  mind  ;  "wherefore  should  loves  and  friend 
ships  have  a  longer  date  than  our  dwellings  and  our 
monuments'?"  As  he  indulged  these  sombre  recol- 
lections, his  officious  landlady  disturbed  their  tenour 
by  her  entrance, 

"  I  was  thinkin"  to  offer  you  a  dish  of  tea,  Maister 
Francie,  just  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  I'll 
gar  the  quean  Beenie  bring  it  here,  and  mask  it  my- 
sell.— But  ye  arena  done  with  your  wine  yet?" 

"  I  am  indeed,  Mrs.  Dods,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and 
I  beg  you  will  remove  the  bottle." 

"  Remove  the  bottle,  and  the  wine  no  half  drank 
out  I"  said  Mag,  displeasure  lowering  on  her  brow; 
"I  hope  there  is  nae  fault  to  be  found  wi'  the  wine, 
Maister  Tirl  ?" 

To  this  answer,  which  was  put  in  a  tone  resem- 
bling defiance,  TyiTel  submissively  replied,  by  de- 
claring "  the  claret  not  only  unexceptionable,  but 
excellent." 

"  And  what  for  dinna  ye  drink  it,  then  ?"  said  Meg, 
sharjily  ;  "  folk  should  never  ask  for  mair  liquor  than 
they  can  make  a  gude  use  of.  Slaybe  y^  think  wt 
have  the  fashion  of  the  table-dot,  as  they  ca'  their 
newfangled  ordinary  down-by  yonder,  where  a'  the 
bits  of  vinegar  cruets  are  put  awa  into  an  awmry,  as 
they  tell  me,  and  ilk  aiie  wi'  the  bit  dribbles  of  svnd- 
ings  in  it,  and  a  paper  about  the  neck  o't.  to  show 
which  of  the  customers  is  aught  it — there  they  stand 
like doctor'sdrogs— and  no  an  honest  Scottish mutdi- 
lun  will  ane  o'  their  viols  baud,  granting  it  were  at 
the  fouest." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Tyrrel,  willing  to  indulge  the 
spleen  and  prejudice  of  his  old  acquaintance,  "  per- 
haps the  wine  is  not  so  good  as  to  make  full  measure 
desirable." 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  lad— and  vet  them  that  sell  it 
might  aflbrd  a  gude  penniwortli,  for  they  hae  it  for 
the  making— maist  feck  of  it  ne'er  savy  France  or 
Portugal.  But  as  I  was  saying — this  is  no  ane  of 
their  newfangled  places,  where  wine  is  put  by  foi 
them  that  canna  drink  it— when  the  cork's  drawn  tht 
bottle  maun  be  drank  out— and  what  for  no  ?— uBJes* 
it  be  corkit." 

"  I  agree  entirely,  Meg,"  said  her  guest;  "but  nr 
ride  t<^  -day  has  somewhat  heated  me— 'and  I  think  thi 
dish  of  tea  you  premise  me,  will  do  mc  more  good 
than  to  finish  my  bottle." 

"Na,  then,  the  besi  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  put  ii 
by,  to  be  sauce  for  the  wild-duck  the  morn;   for  I 
think  ye  said  ye  were  to  bide  here  for  a  day  or  twa.'' 
"  It  is  my  very  purpose,  Meg,  unquestionably,"  re- 
plied Tyrrel, 
"  Sae  be  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  Dodsj  "  and  then  lh« 
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liquor's  no  lost— it  has  been  seldom  sic  claret  as  that 
has  siniinered  in  a  saucepan,  let  me  tell  you  that, 
neighbour ;— and  I  mind  the  day,  when,  headach  or 
nae  headach,  ye  wad  hae  been  at  the  hinder-end  of 
that  bottle,  and  may  be  anither,  if  ye  could  have  got- 
ten ii  wiled  out  of  me.  But  then  ye  had  your  cousin 
to  help  you— Ah !  he  was  a  blithe  bairn  that  Valen- 
tine Buhner!— Ye  were  a  canty  callant  too,  Maister 
Francie,  and  muckie  ado  I  had  to  keep  ye  baith  in 
order  when  ye  were  on  the  ramble.  But  ve  were  a 
thought  doucer  than  Valentine— But  O !  he  was  a 
bonny  laddie! — wi'  e'en  like  diamonds,  cheeks  like 
roses,  a  head  like  a  heather-tap — he  was  the  first  I 
ever  saw  wear  a  crap,  as  they  ca'  it,  but  a'  body 
cheats  the  barber  now — and  he  had  a  laugh  that  wad 
hae  raised  the  dead  ! — What  wi'  flyting  on  hini,  and 
what  wi'  laughing  at  him,  there  was  nae  minding 
ony  other  body  when  that  Valentine  was  in  the  house. 
— And  how  is  your  cousin  Valentine  Bulmer,  Maister 
Francie']" 
Tyrrel  looked  down,  and  only  answered  with  a 

Ay — and  is  it  even  sael"  said  Meg;  "and  has 
the  pair  bairn  been  sae  soon  removed  frae  this  fashious 
warld  7 — Ay— ay — we  maun  a'  gang  ae  gate-^crackit 
quart-stoups  and  geisen'd  barrels — leaky  quaighs  are 
we  a',  and  canna  keep  in  the  liquor  of  life— Ohon, 
sirs! — Was  the  puir  lad  Bulmer  frae  Bu'mer  bay, 
where  they  land  the  Hollands,  think  ye,  Maister 
Francie  ? — They  whiles  rin  in  a  pickle  tea  tliere  too — 
I  hope  that  is  good  that  I  have  made  you,  Maister 
Francie  ?" 

"Excellent,  my  good  dame,"  said  Tyrrel;  but  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  intimated  that  she  had 
pressed  upon  a  bubject  that  awakened  some  unplea- 
sant reflections. 

"And  when  did  this  ouir  lad  dial"  continued  Meg, 
who  was  not  without  ner  share  of  Eve's  qualities, 
aitd  wished  to  know  something  concerning  what 
seemed  to  affect  her  guest  so  particularly;  but  he 
disappointed  her  purpose,  and  at  the  same  tirne  awak- 
ened another  train  of  sentiment  in  her  mind,  by  turn- 
ing again  to  the  window,  and  looking  upon  the  distant 
buildings  of  Saint  Ronau'sWell.  As  ifhe  had  observed 
for  the  tirst  time  these  new  objects,  he  said  to  Mistress 
Dods  in  an  indifferent  tone,  ''You  have  got  some  gay 
new  neighbours  yonder,  mistress." 

"Neighbours!"  said  Meg,  her  wrath  beginning  to 
arise,  as  it  always  did  upon  any  allusion  to  this  sore 
subject — "Ye  may  ca' them  neighbours,  if  ye  like- 
but  the  deil  flee  awa  wi'  the  neighbourhood  for  Meg 
Dods !" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Tyrrel,  as  if  he  did  not  observe 
.  her  displeasure,  "that  yonder  is  the  Fox  Hotel  they 
told  me  of?" 

"  The  Fox  !"  said  Meg :  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fox 
thai,  has  carried  off  a'  my  geese. — I  might  shut  up 
house,  Maister  Francie,  if  it  was  the  thing  I  lived  by 
— me,  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentlefolk  bairns,  and  gien 
them  snaps  and  sugar-biscuit  maist  of  them  wi'  my 
ain  hf.nd!  They  wad  hae  seen  my  father's  roof-tree 
fa'  down  and  smoor  me  before  they  wad  hae  gien  a 
boddle  a-piece  to  have  propped  it  up — but  they  could 
a'  link  out  their  fifty  pounds  o  wer  head  to  bigg  a  bottle 
at  the  Well  yonder.  And  muckie  they  hae  made  o't 
— the  bankrupt  body,  Sandie  Lawson,  hasna  paid 
them  a  bawbee  of  four  terms'  rent." 

'  Surely,  mistress,  I  think  if  the  Well  became  so 
famous  for  its  cures,  the  least  the  gentlemen  could 
have  done  was  to  make  you  the  priestess." 


on  the  seventh  reaos  the  Common  Prayer-nook  in 
the  ball-room,  with  Tain  Simson,  the  drunken  bar- 
ber, for  his  clerk." 

"I  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chatterly,"  said 
Tyrrel. 

""  Ye'U  be  thinking  o'  the  sermon  he  has  pnnted," 
said  the  angry  dame,  "  where  he  compares  their 
nasty  puddle  of  a  Well  yonder  to  the  pool  of  Betbseda, 
like  a  foul-mouthed,  fleeching,  feather-headed  fule  as 
he  is !  He  should  hae  kend  that  the  place  got  a'  its 
fame  in  the  times  of  black  Popery ;  and  though  they 
pat  it  in  St.  Ronan's  name,  I'll  never  believe  for  one 
tliat  the  honest  man  had  ony  hand  in  it;  for  I  had 
been  tell'd  bv  ane  that  suld  ken,  that  he  was\  lb  Ro- 
man, but  only  a  Cuddie,  or  Culdee,  or  such  like.— But 
will  ye  not  talie  anither  dish  of  tea,  IMaister  Francie? 
and  a  wee  bit  of  the  diet-loaf,  raised  wi'  my  ain  fresh 
butter,  Maister  Francie  ?  and  no  wi'  greasy  kitchen- 
fee,  like  the  seedcake  down  at  the  confectioner's  yon- 
der, that  has  as  mony  dead  flees  as  carvy  in  it.  Set 
him  up  for  a  confectioner ! — Wi'  a  penniworth  of  rye- 
meal,  and  anither  of  tryacle,  and  twa  or  three  carvy- 
seeds,  I  will  make  better  confections  than  ever  cam 
out  of  his  oven." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the 
guest ;  "  and  I  only  wish  to  know  how  these  new 
comers  were  able  to  establish  themselves  against  a. 
house  of  such  good  reputation  and  old  standing  as 
yours  ? — It  was  the  virtues  of  the  mineral,  I  dare  say ; 
but  how  came  the  waters  to  recover  a  character  all  at 
once,  mistress?" 

"  1  dinna  ken,  sir— they  used  to  be  thought  "ood  for 
naething,  but  here  and  there  for  a  puir  body  s  bairn, 
that  had  gotten  the  cruells,*  and  could  not  afford  a 
penniworth  of  salts.  But  my  leddy  Penelope  Penfea^ 
ther  had  fa'an  ill,  it's  like,  as  nae  other  body  ever  fell 
ill,  and  sae  she  was  to  be  cured  some  gate  naebtxiy 
was  ever  cured,  which  was  naething  mair  than  was 
reasonable — and  niy  leddy,  ye  ken,  has  wit  at  wjU, 
and  has  a'  the  wise  folk  out  from  Edinburgh  at  hcjr 
house  at  Windy wa's  yonder,  which  it  is  her  ledtly- 
ship's  wull  and  pleasure  to  call  Air-castle — and  thevr 
have  a'  their  different  turns,  and  some  can  ehiiK. 
verses,  wi'  their  tale,  as  weel  as  Rob  Burns  or  AHai 
Ramsay — and  some  rin  up  hill  and  down  dale,  knap- 
ping the  chucky  stanes  to  pieces  wi'  hammers,  like 
sae  mony  road-makers  rua  daft — they  say  it  is  to  see 
how  the  warld  was  made! — and  some  that  play  on 
all  manner  often-stringed  instruments— and  a  wheen 
sketching  souls,  that  ye  may  see  perched  like  craws 
on  every  craig  in  the  country,  e'en  working  at  your  ain 
trade,  Maister  Francie ;  forby  men  that  had  been  in 
foreign  parts,  or  said  they  had  been  there,  whilk  is  a' 
ane,  ye  ken  ;  and  maybe  twa  or  three  draggletailed 
misses,  that  wear  my  Leddy  Penelope's  follies  when 
she  has  dune  wi'  them,  as  her  queans  of  maids  wear 
her  second-hand  claithes.  So,  after  her  leddyship's 
happy  recovery,  as  they  ca'd  it,  down  cam  the  hail 
tribe  of  wild-geese,  and  settled  by  the  Well,  to  dine 
thereout  on  the  bare  grund,  like  a  wheen  tinklers; 
and  they  had  san^s,  and  tunes,  and  healths,  nae 
doubt,  in  praise  of  the  fountain,  as  they  ca'd  the  Well, 
and  of  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather ;  and,  lastly,  they 
behoved  a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper  of  the  spring, 
which,  as  I'm  tauld,  made  unco  havoc  amang  them 
or  they  wan  hame ;  and  this  they  ca'd  picknick,  and 
a  plague  to  them  !  And  sae  the  jig  was  begun  after 
her  leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony  a  mad  measure  has 
been  danced  sin'  syne;  for  down  cam  masons  and 
murgeon- makers,  and  preachers  and  player-folk,  and 


"Me  priestess!   I  am  nae  Q,uaker,  I  wot,  Maister  Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  and  fools  and  fiddlers, 

Francie;  and  I  never  heard  of  alewife  that  turned  and  Papists  and  pie-bakers,  and  doctors  and  dnig- 

preacher,  except  Luckie  Buchan  in  the  west.*     And  sters ;  by  the  shop  folk,  that  sell  trash  and  trumpery 

if  I  were  lo  preach,  I  think  I  have  mair  the  spirit  of  a  at  three  prices— and  so  up  got  the  bonny  new  Well. 

Scottishwoman,  than  to  pieach  in  tlie  very  room  and  down  fell  the  honest  auld  town  of  Saint  Ronan's, 

they  hae  been  dancing  in  ilka  night  in  the   week,  where  blithe  decent  folk  had  been  heartsome  eneugn 

Saturday  itsell  not  excepted,  and  that  till  twal  o'clock  for  mony  a  day  before  onv  o'  them  were  born,  or  onv 

at  night.    Na,  na,  Maister  Francie  ;  I  leave  the  like  |  sic  vapouring  fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked  brains. 


o'  that  to  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  as  they  ca'  the  bit 
prelatical  sprig  of  divinity  from  the  town  yonder,  that 
plays  at  cards  and  dances  six  days  in  the  week,  and 

*  The  foundress  of  a  sect  called  Puchanites ;  a  species  of 
Joanna  Soulhcote,  ivho  lt>n?  after  death  was  expected  to  return 
and  head  aer  disciples  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 


spoi:      ,,  .  .      _  . 

'  What  said  your  landlord,  the  Laird  of  Saint  Ro- 
nan's, to  all  this?"  said  Tyrrel. 

"Is't  r?iy  landlord  ye  are  asking  after,  Maister  !<  ran- 
ciel- the  Laird  of  Saint  Ronan's  is  nae  landlord  ol 

•  E>crPiieii»,  Kind's  Evi. 
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mine,  and  I  think  ye  mi^sht  hae  minded  that.— Na,_    maybe  a  week's  reddhg  up,  before  I  got  the  better  of 

"But,  dame,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  this  ceremonial  nnalQ 
be  a  httle  hard  upon  strangers  like  niystlf,  lor  how 
were  we  to  find  partners  m  these  family  parties  of 
yoiu-s  ?" 

"Never  you  fash  your  thumb  about  that,  31aipter 
Francie,"  returned  the  lanclady,  with  a  tnowinsJ 
wink. — "Every  Jack  will  fina  a  Jill,  gang  the  world 
as  it  may — and,  at  the  war=t  o't,  better  hae  some 
fasherj'  in  finding  a  partner  for  the  night,  than  gel 
yoked  with  ane  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  shake  oiF 
the  morn." 

"  And  does  that  sometimes  happen  1"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"Happen!— ana  Is't  amang  the  Well  folk  that  yc 
mean  T'  exclaimed  the  hostess.  "  Was  it  not  the  last 
season,  af  they  ca't,  no  farther  gane,  that  young  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  the  English  lad  wi'  the  red  coat,  that 
keeps  a  mail-coach,  and  drives  it  himsell,  gat  cleekii 
with  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg,  the  auld  Leddy  Louf)- 
engirth's  lang-Iegged  daughter— and  they  danced  sae 
lang  thegither,  that  there  was  mair  said  than  suld 
hae  been  said  about  it — and  the  lad  would  fain  hae 
louped  back,  but  the  auld  leddy  held  him  to  his  tackle, 
and  the  Cotiimissary  Court  and  somebody  else  made 
her  Leddy  Binks  in  spite  of  Sir  Bingo's  heart — and  he 
has  never  daured  take  her  to  his  friends  in  England, 
but  they  have  just  wintered  and  summered  it  at  the 
Well  ever  since — and  that  is  what  the  Well  is  good 
for!" 

"And  does  Clara, — I  mean  does  Miss  Mowbray, 
keep  company  with  such  women  as  these?"  said 
Tyrrel,  with  a  tone  of  interest  which  he  checked  as 
he  proceeded  with  the  question. 

"What  can  she  do,  puir  thing?"  said  the  dame. 
"  She  maun  keep  the  company  that  her  brother  keep^ 
for  she  is  clearly  dependent. — But,  speaking  of  that, 
I  ken  what  I  have  to  do,  and  that  is  no  little,  before 
it  darkens.  I  have  sat  clavering  with  you  ower  lang, 
Maister  Francie." 

And  away  she  marched  with  a  resolved  step,  arid 
soon  the  clear  octaves  of  her  voice  were  heard  in 
shrill  admonition  to  her  handmaidens. 

Tyrrel  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  then 
took  his  hat,  paid  a  visit  to  the  stable,  where  his 
horse  saluted  him  with  feathering  ears,  and  that  low 
amicable  neigh,  with  w  hich  that  animal  acknowledges 
the  approach  of  a  loving  and  beloved  friend.  Having 
seen  that  the  faithful  creature  was  in  every  respect 
attended  to,  Tyrrel  availed  himself  of  the  continued 
and  lingering  iwilight,  to  visit  the  old  Castle,  which, 
upon  former  occasions,  had  been  his  favourite  eve- 
ning \yalk.  He  remained  while  the  lighi  permitted, 
admiring  the  prospect  we  attempted  '.o  describe  m 
the  first  chapter,  and  c<jniparing,  ar  -n  his  former 
reverie,  the  faded  hues  of  tne  glininr.ering  landscape 
to  those  of  human  life,  when  early  you'.h  and  hope 
have  ceased  to  gild  them. 

A  brisk  walk  to  the  inn,  and  b  light  supper  on 
a  Welsh  rabbit  and  the  dame's  hcme-brewed,  were 
stimulants  of  livelier,  at  least  more  resigned  thoughts 
— and  the  Blue  bedroom,  to  the  hcnours  of  which  he 
had  been  promoted,  received  him  a  contented  if  not 
a  cheerful  tenant. 


na,  thanks  be  to  Pra'ise!  3Ieg  Dods  is  baith  land/ord 
and  land! efldy.  Ill  eneugh  to  keep  the  doors  open  as 
it  is,  let  be  facing  Whitsunday  and  ^Martinmas— an 
auld  leather  pock  there  is,  3Iaister  Francie,  in  ane  of 
worthy  Maister  Bindloose  the  sheriff-clerk's  pigeon- 
holeSj  in  his  dowcot  of  a  closet  in  the  bursh ;  and 
therein  is  baith  charter  and  sasine,  and  special  service 
to  boot ;  and  that  will  be  chapter  and  verse,  speer 
when  ye  list." 

"I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tmel,  "that  the  inn 
was  your  own  ;  though  I  remember  you  were  a  consi- 
derable landed  proprietor" 

"Maybe  I  am,"  replied  Meg,  "maybe  I  am  not; 
and  if  I  be,  what  for  no  ?— But  as  to  what  the  Laird, 
whose  grandfather  was  my  father's  landlord,  said  to 
the  new  doings  yonder — he  just  jumped  at  the  ready 
penny,  like  a  cock  at  a  grosert,  and  feu'd  the  bonny 
holm  beside  the  Well,  that  they  ca'd  the  Saint- Well- 
holm,  that  was  like  the  best  land  in  his  aught,  to  be 
cai-ved,  and  biggit,  and  howkit  up,  just  at  the  plea- 
sure of  Jock  -Ashler  the  siane-mason.  that  ca's  him- 
sell an  arkiteck — there's  nae  living  for  new  words  in 
tins  new  warld  neither,  and  that  is  another  ve.\  to 
auld  folk  such  as  me.— It's  a  shame  o'  the  voung 
Laird,  to  let  his  auld  patrimony  gang  the  gate  it^'slike 
to  gang,  and  my  heart  is  sair  to  see't,  though  it  has 
but  little  cause  to  care  what  comes  of  him  or  his." 

"Ls  it  the  same  Jlr.  Mowbray,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
"who  still  holds  the  estate  ?— the  old  gentleman,  you 
know,  whom  I  had  some  dispute  with  

"About  hunting  moorfowl  upon  the  Spring-well- 
head muirs?"  said  Meg.  "  .\h,  lad  !  honest  Mr.  Bind- 
loose  brought  you  neatly  oti'  there — No,  it's  no  that 
honest  man,  but  his  sori  John  Jlowbray— the  t'other 
has  slept  down-bv  m  Saint  Ronan's  Kirk  for  these  si.K 
■or  seven  years." 

"  Did  he  leave,"  asked  T\Tre!.  with  something  of  a 
faltering  voice,  "no  other  child  than  the  present 
Laird  7''^ 

"No  other  son,"  said  3Ieg ;  "  and  there's  e'en 
■eneugh,  unless  he  could  have  left  a  belter  ane." 

"  He  died  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "e.tcepting  this  son, 
without  children  ?" 

"  By  V'our  leave,  no,"  said  Meg ;  "  there  is  the  lassie 
Miss  Clara,  that  keeps  house  for  the  Laird,  if  it  can 
be  ca'd  keeping  house,  fi>r  he  is  almost  aye  down  at 
the  Well  yonder— so  a  sma'  kitchen  serves  them  at 
the  Shaws." 

"Miss  Clara  will  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  there 
during  her  brother's  absence?"  said  the  stranger. 

"Out  no! — he  has  her  aften  jinketing  about,  and 
back  and  forward,  wi'  a'  the  fine  Ihclitering  fools 
that  come  yoiider;  and  clapping  palms  wi'  them,  and 
linking  at  their  dances  and  daffings.  I  wuss  nae  ill 
come  o't,  but  it's  a  shame  her  father's  daughter 
should  keep  company  wi'  a'  that  scaufl'  and  raff  of 
physic-students,  and  writers'  prentices,  and  bagmen, 
.and  siclike  trash  as  are  down  at  the  Well  yonder." 

"  You  are  severe,  Mrs.  Dods,"  replied  the  guest. 
"  No  doubt  Miss  Clara's  conduct  deserves  all  sort  of 
-freedom." 

"  I  am  sriving  naething  against  her  conduct,"  said 
the  dame;  "and  there's  nae  ground  to  say  ony  thing 
that  1  ken  of— But  I  wad  hae  like  draw  to  like,  Mais- 
ter Francie.  I  never  quarrelled  the  ball  that  the  gen- 
try used  to  hae  at  my  bit  house  a  glide  wheen  years 
bygane — when  they  came,  the  aiild  folk  in  their 
■  cxiaches,  wi'  lang-tailed  black  horses,  and  a  wheen 
■;galliard  gallants  nn  their  hunting  hor.«es,  and  mony 
a  decent  leddy  behind  her  ain  goodman,  and  mony  a 
bonny  smirking  lassie  on  her  pownie,  and  wha  sae 
happy  as  they — And  what  for  no?  And  then  there 
was  the  farmers'  ball,  wi'  the  tight  lads  of  yeomen 
■with  the  bran  new  blues  and  the  buckskins — These 
werf  decent  meetings — but  then  they  were  a'  ae 
man's  bairns  thai  were  at  them,  ilk  ane  kend  ilk  other 


CHAPTER   IIL 

A  DMIN'ISTRATIOX. 
There  must  he  government  in  nil  socioty — 
Bees  liave  their  Queen,  and  .stag  tierds  li.ive  their  loader; 
Rome  liad  her  Consuls,  Athens  liad  her  Arehons, 
And  we,  sir,  have  our  Managing  Commiitee. 

The  Albhrn  of  St.  Rerun'*. 


Francis  Tyrrel  was,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
formally  settled   in  his  old  quarters,  where  he  an 

-.., - nounced  his  purpose  of  remaining  for  si'veral  days 

-they  danced  farmeis  wi' farmers' daughters,  at  the  I  The  old-establislie/1  carrier  of  the  place  brought  his 
<ane,  and  gentles  wi'  gMitles  blood,  at  the  t'other,  un-  fishing-nxi  and  travelling-trunk,  with  a  letter  to  Meg, 
less  maybe  when  som«  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Kill-  dated  a  week  previously,  desiring  her  to  prepare  to  re- 
rakelty  Club  would  gie  me  a  round  of  the  floor  my-  ceivean  old  acquaintance.  This  annunciation,  though 
«»ell,  in  the  way  of  daffing  and  fun,  and  me  no  al)le  to  ]  something  of  the  latest,  Meg  received  with  great  conv 
Tyteon  them  for  laughing — I  am  sure  I  never  grudged  |  placency,  observing  it  was  a  ciyil  attention  in  Maister 
♦Jiese  innocent  pleasures,  although  it  has  cost  me  i  Tirl  j  and  that  John  Hislop,  tKough  he  was  not  jusi 
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Bae  fast,  was  far  surer  than  ony  post  of  them  a',  or 
express  either.  She  also  observed  with  satisfaction, 
that  there  was  no  gun-case  along  with  her  guest's 
baggage;  "for  that  weary  gunning  had  brought  him 
and  her  into  trouble— the  lairds  had  cried  out  upon't, 
as  if  she  made  her  house  a  howfffor  common  fowlers 
and  poachers;  and  yet  how  could  she  hinder  twadaft 
hempie  callants  from  taking  a  start  and  an  ower- 
ioup  1*  They  had  been  ower  the  neighbour's  ground 
they  had  leave  on  up  to  the  march,  and  they  werena 
jusi  to  ken  meiths  when  the  moorfowl  got  up." 

In  a  day  or  two,  her  guest  fell  into  such  quiet  and 
solitary  habits,  that  Meg,  herself  the  most  restless  and 
bustling  of  human  creatures,  began  to  be  vexed,  for 
want  of  the  trouble  which  she  expected  to  have  had 
with  him,  experiencing,  perhaps,  the  same  sortof  feel- 
uig  from  his  extreme  and  passive  indifference  oti  all 
points,  that  a  good  horseman  has  for  the  over-patient 
Bteed,  which  lie  can  scarce  feel  under  him.  His  walks 
were  devoted  to  the  most  solitary  recesses  among  the 
neighbouring  vi-oods  and  hills — his  fishing-rod  was 
often  left  beliind  him,  or  carried  merely  as  an  apology 
for  saiuitering  slowly  by  the  banks  of  some  little 
brooklet — and  his  suceess  so  indifferent,  that  Meg 
said  the  piper  of  Feeblest  would  have  caught  a  creelfu' 
before  JVIaister  Francie  made  out  the  half-dozen;  so 
that  he  was  obliged,  for  peace's  sake,  to  vindicate  his 
character,  by  killing  a  handsome  salmon. 

Tyrrei's  painting,  as  Meg  called  it,  went  on  equally 
Blowly:  He  often,  indeed,  showed  her  the  sketches 
which  he  brousht  froni  his  walks,  and  used  to  finish 
at  home;  but  Meg  held  them  very  cheap.  What  sig- 
nified, she  said,  a  wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  and 
white  scarts  upon  them,  that  he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees. 
and  crai^s? — Couldna  he  paint  them  wi'  green,  and 
blue,  and  yellow,  like  (he  other  folk  ?  "  Ye  will  never 
mak  your  bread  that  way,  Maister  Francie.  Ye  suld 
munt  up  a  muckle  square  of  canvass,  like  Dick  Tinto, 
and  paint  folks  ainsells,  that  they  like  muckle  better 
to  see  than  ony  craig  in  the  haill  water ;  and  1  wadna 
muckle  objeck  even  to  some  of  the  Wallers  coming  up 
and  sitting  to  ye.  They  waste  their  time  waur.  I  wis — 
and,  I  warrant,  ye  might  make  a  guinea  a-head  of 
them.  Dick  made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld  used 
hand,  and  folk  maun  creep  before  they  gang." 

In  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Tyrrel  assured 
her,  that  the  sketches  with  which  he  busied  himself 
were  held  of  such  considerable  value,  that  very  often 
an  artist  in  that  line  received  much  higher  remune- 
ration for  these,  than  for  portraits  or  coloured  draw- 
ings. He  added,  that  they  were  often  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  iMustrating  popular  poems,  and  hinted  as 
if  he  himself  were  engaged  in  some  labour  of  that 
nature. 

Eagerly  did  Meg  long  to  pour  forth  to  Nelly  Trotter, 
tlie  fishwoman, — whose  cart  formed  the  onfv  neutral 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Auld  Town 
and  the  Well,  and  who  was  in  favour  with  Meg,  be- 
cause, as  Nelly  passed  her  door  in  her  way  to  the 
Well,  she  always  had  the  first  choice  of  her  fish,— the 
ineri's  of  her  lodger  as  an  artist.  Luckie  Dods  had, 
m  truth,  been  so  much  annoyed  and  bullied,  as  it  were,  j 
with  the  report  of  clever  persons,  accomplished  in  all 
sorts  of  excellence,  arriving  day  after  day  at  the  Hotel, 
that  she  was  overjoyed  in  this  fortunate  opportunity 
to  triumph  over  them  in  their  own  way ;  and  it  may 
be  believed,  that  the  excellences  of  her  lodger  lost  no- 
thing by  being  trumpeted  througb  her  mouth. 

"I  maun  hae  the  best  of  the  cart,  Nelly— if  you  and 
me  can  gree — for  it  is  for  ane  of  the  best  of  painters. 
Your  fine  folk  down  yonder  would  gie  their  lugs  to 
look  at  what  he  has  been  doing — he  gets  gowtl  in 
goupins,  for  three  downright  skarts  and  three  cross 
anes— And  he  is  no  an  ungrateful  loon,  like  Dick 
Tinto,  that  had  nae  sooner  my  good  fivu-and-twenty 
sliillings  in  his  pocket  than  he  gaed  down  to  birl  it 
owa  at  their  bonny  bottle  yonder,  but  a  decent  quiet 
l?(l,  tbat  kens  whea  he  is  weel  aff,  and  bides  still  at 
the  au'd  howff— And  what  for  no?— Tell  them  all 
this,  and  h  ar  what  they  will  say  till't." 
"  Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that  already,  with- 

*  Tlie  usual  expression  for  a  slight  encroachment  on  a  neigti- 
kaiir's  property, 
t  Tlie  snid  piper  was  famous  at  tho  mystery. 
Vol    V 


out  stirring  my  shanks  for  the  matter,"  answered 
Nelly  Trotter;  "  they  will  e'en  say  that  ye  areae  auld 
fule,  and  me  anither,  that  may  hae  some  judgment  in 
cock-breeor  in  scate-rumples,  but  mauna  fash  our 
beards  about  ony  thing  else." 

"Wad  they  say  sae,  the  frontless  villains!  and  me 
been  a  housekeeper  this  thirty  year!"  exclaimed  Megj 
"  I  wadna  hae  them  say  it  to  my  face !  But  I  am  no 
speaking  \vithout  warrant — for  what  an  I  had  spoken 
to  the  minister,  lass,  and  shown  him  ane  of  the  loost 
skarts  of  paper  that  iMaister  Tirl  leaves  fleeing  abijut 
his  room? — ami  what  an  he  had  said  he  had  kend 
Lord  Bidmore  gie  five  guinea^^  for  the  waur  on't  ?  and 
a'  the  warld  kens  he  was  laii^  tutor  in  the  Bidmore 
family." 

"  Troth,"  answered  her  gosra,  "I  doubt  if  I  was  to 
lell  a'  this  they  would  hardly  !i';l'cve  me,  mistress; 
foi;  there  arc  sae  mony  judges  aii.ri'g  them,  and  they 
think  sae  muckle  of  themsells,  iiul  s.ae  little  of  other 
folk,  that  unless  ye  v/ere  to  send  d  i  \xi  the  bit  picture, 
I  am  no  thinking  they  will  believe  a  word  t'iiat  I  can 
tell  them." 

"No  believe  what  an  honest  wom.^n  says — let  abeo 
to  say  twa  o'  them?"  exclaimed  Mer ;  O  the  un- 
believing generation  ! — Weel,  Nelly,  3ivi"e  my  back  is 
up,  ye  sail  tak  down  the  picture,  or  sketcliii''g,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  (though  I  thought  sketchtra*  were  aye 
made  of  aim,)  and  shame  wi'  it  the  conceited  crew 
that  they  are. — But  see  and  bring't  back  wi'  ye  again. 
Nelly,  for  it's  a  thing  of  value  ;  and  trustna  it  out  o 
your  nand,thatl  charge  you,  for  I  lippen  no  muckle 
to  their  honesty. — And  .\elly,  ye  may  tell  them  he  haa 
an  illustrated  poem—iUusfrated— mind  the  word, 
Nelly— that  is  to  be  stuck  as  fou  o'  the  like  o'  that,  as 
ever  turkey  was  larded  wi'  dabs  o'  bacon." 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials,  and  acting  tho 
part  of  a  herald  betwixt  two  hostile  countries,  honest 
Nelly  switched  her  little  fish-cart  downwards  to  St. 
Ronan's  Well. 

In  watering-places,  as  in  other  congregated  assem- 
blies of  the  human  species,  various  kinds  of  govern- 
ment have  been  dictated,  by  chance,  • -a^rice,  or 
convenience:  but  in  almost  all  of  them,  some  sort 
of  direction  has  been  adopted,  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  anarchy.  Sometimes  the  sole  power 
has  been  vested  in  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  ;  but  this, 
like  otiier  despotisms,  has  been  of  late  unfashionable, 
and  the  powers  of  this  great  officer  have  been  imich 
limited  even  at  Bath,  where  Nash  once  ruled  with  un- 
disputed supremacy.  Committees  of  management, 
chosen  from  among  the  most  steady  guests,  have  been 
in  general  resorted  to,  as  a  more  liberal  mode  of  sway, 
and  to  such  was  confided  the  administration  of  the 
infant  republic  of  St.  Rx)nan's  Well.  This  litile  senate, 
it  must  be  observed,  had  the  more  difficult  task  in  dis- 
charging their  high  duties,  that,  like  those  of  other 
republics,  their  subjects  were  divided  into  two  jarring 
and  contending  factions,  who  every  day  eat,  drank, 
danced,  and  made  merry  together,  hating  each  (jther 
all  the  while  with  all  the  animosity  of  political  party, 
endeavouring  by  every  art  to  secure  the  adherence  of 
each  guest  who  arrived,  and  ridiculing  the  absurdities 
and  follies  of  each  other,  with  all  the  wit  and  bitter- 
ness of  which  they  were  masters. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  to  whom 
the  establishment  owed  its  fame,  nay,  its  existence: 
and  whose  influence  could  only  have  been  balanced 
by  that  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Mowbray  of 
.St.  Ronan's,  or,  as  he  was  called  usually  by  the  com- 
pany who  affected  what  Meg  called  knapping  Eng 
lisli,  The  Squire,  who  was  leader  of  the  opposite 
faction. 

The  rank  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  her  pretensio  is 
to  beauty  as  well  as  talent,  (tliougn  the  former  vvas 
something  faded,)  and  the  consequence  which  she 
arrogated  to  herself  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  drew 
round  her  painters  and  poets,  and  philosophers,  and 
men  of  science,  and  lecturers,  and  foreign  adventurera. 
et  lioc  ^enus  omne. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Squire's  influence,  as  a  man  of 
family  and  property  in  the  immediate  neighboiirhoofi 
who  actually  kept  greyhounds  and  poloters,  and  ui 
•  Skates  are  callert  sketchers  in  Scotland. 
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least  talked  of  hunters  and  of  racers,  ascertained  him 
the  support  of  the  whole  class  of  bucks,  half  and 
whole  bred,  from  the  three  next  counties ;  and  if  more 
inducements  were  wantina,  he  could  grant  his  favour- 
ites the  pri\"ilege  of  shooting  over  his  moors,  which  is 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  young  Scottishman  at 
any  time.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  of  late  especially  sup- 
ported in  his  pre-eminence,  by  a  close  alliance  with 
Sir  Bingo  Binks,  a  sapient  English  Baronet,  who, 
ashamed,  as  many  thought  to  return  to  his  own 
countn,'.  had  set  him  down  at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's, 
to  enjoy  the  blessing  which  the  Caledonian  Hymen 
had  so  kindly  forced  on  him  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Rachel  Bonnyriag.  As  this  gentleman  actually  drove  a 
regular-built  mail-coach,  not  in  any  respect  differing 
from  that  of  his  Majesty,  only  that  it  was  more  fre- 
quently overturned,  nis  influence  with  a  certain  set 
was  irresistible,  and  the  Squire  of  St.  Ronan's,  hav- 
insr  the  better  sense  of  the  two,  contrived  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  the  consequence  attached  to  his  friend- 
ship. 

These  two  contending  parties  were  so  equally  ba- 
lanced, that  the  predominance  of  the  influence  of 
either  was  often  determined  by  the  course  of  the  sun. 
Thus,  in  the  morning  and  forenoon,  when  I-ady  Pe- 
nelope led  forth  her  herd  to  lawn  and  shady  bower, 
wiiether  to  visit  some  mined  inonument  of  ancient 
times,  or  eat  their  pic-nic  luncheon,  to  spoil  good 
paper  with  bad  drawings,  and  good  verses  with  repe- 
tition— in  a  word, 

"  To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land," 

her  ladyship's  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  un- 
controlled and  absolute,  and  all  things  were  engaged 
in  the  tourblllcm.  of  which  she  formed  the  pivot  and 
centre.  Even  the  hunters,  and  shooters,  and  hard 
drinkers,  were  sometimes  fain  reluctantly  to  follow  in 
her  train,  sulking,  and  quizzing,  and  flouting  at  her 
solemn  festivals,  besides  encouraging  the  younger 
nymphs  to  giggle  when  ihey  should  have  looked  sen- 
timental. But  after  dinner  the  scene  was  changed 
and  her  's^Ovship's  sweetest  smdes,  and  softest  invita- 
tion.*, wete  often  insufficient  to  draw  the  neutral  part 
of  the  company  to  the  tea-room;  so  that  her  society 
was  reduced  to  those  whose  constitution  or  finances 
rendered  early  retirement  from  the  dming-parlour  a 
matter  of  convenience,  together  with  the  more  devoted 
and  zealous  of  her  own  immediate  dependents  and 
adlierents.  Even  the  faith  of  the  latter  was  apt  to  be 
debauched.  Her  ladyship's  poet-laureate,  in  whose 
behalf  she  was  teazingeach  new-comer  for  subscrip- 
tions, got  sulficiently  independent  to  sing  in  her  lady- 
ship's presence,  at  supper,  a  song  of  rather  equivocal 
meaning;  and  her  chief  painter,  who  was  employed 
upon  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
was,  at  another  time,  seduced  into  such  a  state  of  pot- 
valour,  that,  upon  her  ladyship's  administering  her 
usual  dose  of  criticism  upon  his  works,  he  not  only 
bluntly  disputed  her  judgrncnt,  but  talked  something 
of  his  right  to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman. 

These  feuds  were  taken  up  by  the  3Ianaaing  Com- 
mittee, who  interceded  for  the  penitent  offenders  on 
the  following  morning,  and  obtained  their  re-esta- 
blishment in  Lady  Penelope's  good  graces,  upon 
moderate  terms.  Many  oilier  acts  of  moderating  au- 
thority they  perfonned,  much  to  the  assuaging  of  fac- 
tion, and  the  quiet  of  the  Wellers ;  and  so  essential 
was  their  government  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
that,  witliout  them,  St.  Ronan's  spring  would  proba- 
bly have  been  speedilv  deserted.  We  must,  therefore, 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  that  potential  Committee,  which 
both  factions,  acting  as  if  on  a  self-denying  ordinance, 
had  combined  to  invest  with  the  reins  of  government. 

Each  of  its  members  appeared  to  be  selected,  as 
Fortunio,  in  the  fairy  tale,  chose  his  followers,  for  hi* 
peculiar  gifts.  First  on  the  list  stood  the  IMan-  of 
Medicin-e,  Dr.  Qiientin  duackleben,  who  claimed 
right  to  regulate  medical  matters  at  the  spring,  upon 
the  principle  which,  of  old,  assigned  the  property  of  a 
newly-discovered  country  to  the  bucanier  who  com- 
mitted the  earhest  piracy  on  its  shores.  "The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Doctor's  merit,  as  having  been  first 
to  proclaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of  these  healing 
'iiuutains,  haa  occasioned  b's  being  universally  in- 


stalled First  Physician  and  IMan  of  Science,  which 
last  qualification  he  could  apply  to  all  purposes,  from 
the  boiling  of  an  egg  to  the  giving  a  lecture.  He 
was,  indeed,  qualified,  like  many  of  his  profession,  to 
spread  both  the  bane  and  antidote  before  a  dyspeptic 
patient,  being  as  knowing  a  gastronome  as  Dr.  Red- 
gill  himself,  or  any  other  worthy  physician  who  has 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  cui'slne,  from  Dr.  Mou- 
crieff  of  Tippermalloch,  to  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  of 
York,  and  the  present  Dr.  Kitchiner  of  Lordon.  Bur 
pluralities  are  always  invidious,  and  therefore  the 
Doctor  prudently  relinquished  the  office  of  caterer  and 
head-carver  to  the  Man  of  Taste,  who  occupied  regu- 
larly, and  ex  officio,  the  head  of  the  table,  reserving  to 
hiniself  the  occasional  privilege  of  crincising,  an'd  a 
principal  share  in  consuming,  the  good  things  which 
the  common  entertainment  aflbrded.  We  have  only 
to  sum  up  this  brief  account  of  the  learned  Doctor, 
by  informing  the  reader  that  he  was  a  tall,  lean, 
beetle-browed  man,  with  an  ill-made  black  scratch- 
wig,  that  stared  out  on  either  side  from  his  lantern 
jaws.  He  resided  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  at 
St.  Ronan's,  and  \yas  supposed  to  make  an  indif- 
ferent good  thing  of  it, — especially  as  he  played  whist 

I  to  admiration. 

First  in  place,  though  perhaps  second  to  the  Doc- 

I  tor  in  real  authority,  was  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  a  civil 
sort  of  person,  who  was  nicely  precise  in  his  address, 
wore  his  hair  cued,  and  dressed  with  powder,  had 
knee-buckles  set  with  Bristol  stones,  and  a  seal-ring 
as  large  as  Sir  John  FalstafTs.  In  his  heyday  he  haa 
a  small  estate,  which  he  had  spent  like  a  gentleman, 
by  mi.xing  with  the  cray  world.  He  was,  in  short,  one 
of  those  respectablelinks  that  connect  the  co.xcombs 
of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  last  age,  and 
could  compare,  in  his  own  experience,  the  follies  of 
both.  In  latter  days,  he  had  sense  enough  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  course  of  dissipation,  though  with 
impaired  health  and  impoverished  fortune. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  now  lived  upon  a  modetatean 
nuity,  and  had  discovered  a  way  of  reconciling  hi* 
economy  with  much  company  and  made  dishes,  by 
aciing  as  perpetual  president  of  the  table-d'hote  E.t 
the  Well.  Here  he  used  to  amuse  the  society  by  tell- 
ing stories  about  Garrick,  Foote,  Bonnel  Thornton, 
and  Lord  Kellv,  and  delivering  his  opinions  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  ancl  vertu.  An  excellent  carver,  he  knew 
how  to  help  each  guest  to  wdiat  was  precisely  his  due; 
and  never  failed  to  reserve  a  proper  slice  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  own  labours.  To  conclude,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  at  least  in  paint- 
ing and  music,  although  it  was  rather  of  the  technical 
kind,  than  that  which  warms  the  heart  and  elevates 
the  feelings.  There  was,  indeed,  about  Winterblos- 
som, nothing  that  was  either  warm  or  elevated.  He 
was  slirewd,  selfish,  and  sensual ;  the  last  two  0/ 
which  qualities  he  screened  from  observation,  under 
a  specious  vai'nish  of  exterior  complaisance.  There- 
fore, in  his  professed  and  aiiparent  anxiety  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  table,  to  the  most  punctilious  point  of 
good  breeding,  he  never  permitted  the  attendants 
upon  the  public  taste  to  supply  the  wants  of  others, 
until  all  his  own  private  comforts  had  been  fully 
arranged  and  provided  for. 

31  r.  Winterblos.som  was  also  distinguished  for  pos- 
sessing a  few  curious  engravings,  and  other  speci 
mens  of  art,  with  the  exhibition  of  which  he  occa- 
sionally beguiled  a  wet  morning  at  the  public  room. 
They  were  collected,  "rn's  et  modis,"  said  the  Man 
of  Law,  another  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  a  knowing  cock  of  his  eye  to  his  next 
neighbour. 

Of  this  person  little  need  be  said.  He  was  a  large- 
boned,  loud-voiced,  red-faced  man,  named  Meikle- 
wham;  a  country  writer,  or  attorney,  who  managed 
the  matters  of  the  Squire  much  to  the  profit  of  one  or 
other,— if  not  of  both.  His  nose  projected  from  the 
fi'ont  of  his  broad  vulgar  face,  like  the  stile  of  an  old 
sun-dial,  twisted  all  of  one  side.  He  was  as  grea' 
a  bully  in  his  profession,  as  if  it  had  been  militar>'  in 
stead  of  civil :  conducted  the  whple  technicalities  con- 
cerning the  cutting  up  the  Saint's-^yell-haugh,  so 
much  lamented  bv  Dame  Dods,  into  building-stances, 
and  was  on  excellent  terms  with  Doctor  Quacklebeii, 
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who  always  recommended  him  to  make  the  wills  of 
his  patients. 

After  the  Man  of  Law  comes  Captain  Mungo 
MacTurk,  a  Highland  lieutenant  on  half-pay,  and 
that  of  ancient  standing ;  one  who  preferred  toddy  of 
the  strongest  to  wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  cold 
drams  finished  about  a  bottle  of  whisky  per  diem, 
wiu-ncver  he  could  come  by  it.  He  was  called  the 
JIan  of  Peace,  on  the  same  principle  which  assigns 
to  constables.  How-street  runners,  and  such  like,  who 
carry  bludgeons  to  break  folk's  neads,  and  are  per- 
petutually  and  ofBcially  employed  in  scenes  of  riot, 
the  title  of  peace-officers— that  is,  because  by  his 
valour  he  compelled  others  to  act  with  discretion. 
The  Captain  was  the  general  referee  in  all  those  abor- 
tive quarrels,  which,  at  a  place  of  this  kind,  are  so 
apt  to  occur  at  night,  and  to  be  quietly  settled  in  the 
morning;  and  occasionally  adopted  a  quarrel  himself, 
by  way  of  taking  down  any  guest  who  is  unusually 
pugnacious.  This  occwpationYrocured  Captain  Mac- 
Turk  a  good  deal  of  respect  at  the  Well ;  for  he  was 
precisely  that  sort  of  person,  who  is  ready  to  fight 
with  any  one, — whom  no  one  can  find  an  apology 
for  declining  to  fight  with, — in  fijjhting  with  whom 
considerable  danger  was  incurred,  for  he  was  ever 
and  anon  showing  that  he  could  snuff  a  candle  with 
a  pistol  ball, — andlastly,  through  fighting  with  whpm 
no  eclat  or  credit  could  redound  to  the  antagonist. 
He  always  wore  a  blue  coat  and  red  collar,  nad  a 
supercilious  taciturnity  of  manner,  ate  sliced  leeks 
with  his  cheese,  and  resembled  in  complexion  a 
Dutch  red-herring. 

Still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  Man  of  Religion — 
the  gentle  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  who  had  strayed  to 
St.  Ronan's  \yell  from  the  banks  of  Cam  or  Isis,  and 
who  piqued  himself,  first  on  his  Greek,  and  secondly, 
on  his  politeness  to  the  ladies.  During  all  the  week 
days,  as  Dame  Dods  has  already  hinted,  this  reverend 
gentleman  was  the  partner  at  the  whist-table,  or  in 
the  bail-room,  to  what  maid  or  matron  soever  lacked 
a  partner  at  either;  and  on  the  Sundays,  he  read 
prayers  in  the  public  room  to  all  who  chose  to  attend. 
He  was  also  a  deviser  of  charades,  and  an  unriddler 
of  riddles;  he  played  a  little  on  the  tlute,  and  was 
Mr.  Winterblossom's  principal  assistant  in  contriving 
those  ingenious  and  romantic  paths,  by  which,  as  by 
the  zig-zags  which  connect  military  parallels,  you 
were  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
f.he  hotel,  which  commands  so  beautiful  a  prospect, 
at  exactly  that  precise  angle  of  ascent,  which  entitles 
a  gentleman  to  offer  his  arm,  and  a  lady  to  accept  it, 
with  perfect  propriety. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  this  Select  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Michael  Meredith,  who  might  be  termed 
the  i\Ian  of  Mirth,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Jack  Pudding 
to  the  company,  whose  business  it  was  to  crack  the 
Dest  joke,  and  sing  the  best  song, — he  could.  Un- 
luckily, however,  this  functionary  was  for  the  present 
.obliged  to  absent  himself  from  St.  Ronan's;  for,  not 
recollecting  that  he  did  not  actually  wear  the  privi- 
leged motley  of  his  profession,  he  had  passed  some 
jest  upon  Captain  Mac-Turk,  which  cut  so  much  to 
the  quick,  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  fain  to  go  to  goat- 
whey  quarters,  at  some  ten  miles'  distance,  arwl  re- 
main there  in  a  sort  of  concealment,  until  the  affair 
should  be  made  up  through  the  mediation  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Committee. 

Such  were  the  honest  gentlemen  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  this  rising  settlement,  with  as  much  impar- 
tiality as  could  be  expected.  They  were  not  indeed 
without  their  own  secret  predilections;  for  the  lawyer 
and  the  soldier  privately  inclined  to  the  party  of  the 
Sjuire,  while  the  parson,  Mr.  Mereditn,  and  Mr. 
Winterblossom,  were  more  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Lady  Penelope;  so  that  Doctor  Quackleben  alone, 
who  probably  recollected  that  the  gentlemen  were  as 
lialile  to  stomach  complaints,  as  tHe  ladies  to  nervous 
disorders,  seemed  the  only  person  who  preserved  in 
word  and  deed  the  most  rigid  neutrality.  Never- 
theless, the  interests  of  the  establishment  being  very 
much  at  the  heart  of  this  honourable  council,  and  each 
feeling  his  own  profit,  pleasure,  or  comfort,  in  some 
dfigree  involved,  they  suffered  not  their  irivate  affec- 
tions to  interfere  with  their  public  duties,  but  acted, 


every  one  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  public  benefit  of 
the  whole  community. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   INVITATION, 
Thus  painters  write  their  names  at  Co.-Prkik, 

The  clamour  which  attends  the  removal  of  dinner 
from  a  public  room  had  subsided ;  the  clatter  of  plates, 
and  knives  and  forks— the  bustling  tread  of  awkward 
boobies  of  country  servants,  kicking  each  other's 
shins,  and  wranglin",  as  they  endeavour  to  rush  out 
of  the  door  three  abreast— tlie  clash  of  glasses  and 
tumblers,  borne  to  earth  in  the  tumult— the  shrieks 
of  the  landlady- the  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  of  the 
landlord— had  all  passed  away ;  and  those  of  the 
company  who  had  servants,  had  been  accommodated 
by  their  respective  Ganymedes  with  such  remnania 
of  their  respective  bottles  of  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  as  the 
said  Ganvmedes  had  not  previously  consumed,  while 
the  rest,  broken  into  such  observance  by  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  waited  patiently  until  the  worthy  president's 
own  special  and  multifarious  commissions  had  been 
executed  by  a  tidy  young  woman  and  a  lumpish  lad, 
the  regular  attendants  belonging  to  the  house,  but 
whom  he  permitted  to  wait  on  no  one,  till,  as  the 
hymn  says, 

"  All  his  wants  were  well  supplied." 

"And  Dinah— my  bottle  of  pale  snerry,  Dinah- 
place  it  on  this  side — there's  a  good  girl ;— and,  Toby 
— get  my  jug  with  the  hot  water— and  let  it  be  boiling 
—and  don't  spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  if  you  can  help 
it,  Toby."  .     , 

"No— for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  to- 
day already,"  said  the  Squire ;  a  sarcasm  to  which 
Lady  Penelope  only  replied  with  a  look  of  contempl, 

"And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar— the  soft  East  India 
sugar,  Dinah— and  a  lemon,  Dinah,  one  of  those 
which  came  fresh  to-day— Go  fetch  it  from  the  bar, 
Toby— and  don't  tumble  down  stairs,  if  you  can  help 
it.— And,  Dinah— stay,  Dinah— the  nutmeg,  Dinah, 
and  the  ginger,  my  good  girl— And,  Dinah— put  the 
cushion  up  behind  my  back— and  the  footstool  to  my 
foot,  for  my  toe  is  something  the  worse  of  my  waLi 
with  your  ladyship  this  morning  to  the  lop  of  Bel- 
videre." 

"  Her  ladyship  may  call  it  what  she  pleases  in  com 
mon  parlance,"  said  the  writer;  "but  it  must  stand 
Munt-grunzie  in  the  stamped  paper,  being  so  nomi- 
nated in  the  ancient  writs  and  evidents  thereof." 

"And,  Dinah,"  continued  the  president,  "lift  up 
my  handkerchief— and— a  bit  of  biscuit,  Dinah— and 
—and  I  do  not  think  I  want  any  thing  else— Look  to 
the  company,  my  good  girl.— t  have  the  honour  to 
drink  the  company's  very  good  health— Will  your 
ladyship  honour  me  by  accepting  a  glass  of  negus  7 — 
I  learned  to  make  negus  from  old  Dartineuf'c  son.— 
He  always  used  East  India  sugar  and  added  a  tama- 
rind— it  improves  the  flavour  infinitely. — Dinah,  see 
your  father  sends  for  some  tamarinds— Dartineuf 
knew  a  good  thing  almost  as  well  as  his  father— I 
met  him  at  Bath  in  the  year— let  me  see— Gairick 
was  just  taking  leave,  and  that  was  in,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
"And  what  is  this  now,  Dinah?"  he  said,  as  she  put 
into  his  hand  a  roll  of  paper, 

"Something  that  Nelly  Trotter"  (Trotting  Nelly, 
as  the  company  called  her)  "  brought  from  a  sketch- 
ing gentleman  that  lives  at  the  woman's"  (thus 
bluntly  did  the  upstart  minx  describe  the  reverend 
Mrs.  Margaret  Dods)  "  at  the  Cleikum  of  Aultoun 
yonder"— A  name,  by  the  way,  which  the  inn  had 
acquired  from  the  use  which  the  saint  upon  the  sign 
post  was  making  of  his  pastoral  crook. 

"Indeed,  Dina'hT'said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  gravely 
taking  out  his  spectacles,  and  wiping  them  before  he 
opened  the  roll  of  paper;  "some  boy's  daubing,  I 
suppose,  whose  pa  and  ma  wish  to  get  him  into  the 
Trustees'  School,  and  so  are  beating  about  for  a  littlr 
interest.— But  I  am  drained  dry— I  put  three  lads  in 
last  season;  and  if  it  had  not  been  my  particular 
interest  with  the  secretary,  who  asks  my  opinion  now 
and  then,  I  could  not  have  managed  it.  But  gifl-ga^ 
say  I,— Eh !  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  this  ,'-  Here 
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'sboth  force  and  keeping — Wlio  can  this  be,  my  lady? 
—Do  but  see  the  t-icv-hiie — why,  this  is  really  a  little 
bit — an  exquisite  little  bit — Who  the  devil  can  it  be? 
and  how  can  he  have  stumbled  upon  tlie  dog-hole  in 

the  Old  Town,  and  the  snarling  b I  beg  your 

ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons — that  kennels  there  ?" 

"  1  dare  siy,  my  lady,"  said  a  little  miss  of  fourteen, 
.'ier  eyes  growing  rounder  and  rounder,  and  her  cheeks 
redder  and  redder,  as  she  found  herself  speaking,  and 
.60  many  folks  listening — "O  la!  I  dare  say  it  is  the 
same  gentleman  we  met  one  day  in  the  Low-wood 
walk,  ihat  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  yet  was  none 
of  the  company,  and  that  you  said  was  a  handsome 
man." 

"I  did  not  say  handsome,  Maria  "  replied  herladv- 
ehip;  "ladies  never  say  men  are  handsome — I  only 
said  he  looked  genteel  and  interesting." 

"And  that,  riiy  lady,"  said  the  young  parson,  bow- 
ing and  smiling^  "  is,  I  will  be  judged  by  the  company, 
the  more  flattering  compliment  of  the  two — We  shall 
be  jealous  of  this  tlnknown  presently." 

"Nay,  but,"  continued  the  sweetly  communicative 
Jlana,  with  some  real  and  some  assumed  simplicity, 
"your  ladyship  forgets — for  you  said  presently  after, 
you  were  sure  he  was  no  gentleman,  for  he  did  not 
■^un  after  you  with  your  glove  which  you  had  dropped 
-^and  so  1  went  back  myself  to  find  your  ladyship's 
glove,  and  he  never  offered  to  help  me,  and  I  saw  hirn 
closer  than  vour  ladyship  did,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
liandsome,  though  he  is  not  very  civil." 

"  You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too  loud,  miss," 
said  Lady  Penelope,  a  natural  blush  reinforcing  the 
raiavce  of  rouge  by  which  it  was  usually  superseded. 

"What  say  you  to  that,  Squire  Mowbray?"  said 
the  elegant  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"  A  fair  challenge  to  the  field.  Sir  Bingo."  answered 
the  squire  ;  "  when  a  lady  throws  down  the  gauntlet, 
a  gentleman  may  throw  the  handkerchief." 

I  have  always  the  benefit  of  your  best  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  ladv  v\-ith  dignity. 
"I  suppose  Miss  IMaria  has  contrived  this  pretty  story 
for  your  amusement.  I  can  hardly  answer  to  JMr. 
Digits,  for  bringing  her  into  company  where  she 
receives  encouragement  to  behave  so." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president,  "  you 
must  let  the  jest  pass  by ;  and  since  this  is  really 
such  an  admirable  sketch,  you  must  honour  us  with 
your  opini9n,  whether  the  company  can  consistently 
with  propriety  make  any  advances  to  this  man." 

■'In  my  opinion,"  said  her  ladyship,  the  angry  spot 
ptill  glowing  on  her  brow,  "there  are  enough  of  men 
among  us  already — I  wish  I  could  say  gentlemen — As 
matters  stand,  I  see  little  business  Zadies  can  have  at 
St.  Ronan's." 

This  was  an  intimation  which  always  broHsht  the 
Squire  back  to  good-breeding,  which  he  could  make 
use  of  when  he  pleased.  He  deprecated  her  lady- 
ship's displeasure,  until  she  told  him,  in  returning 
good  humour,  that  she  really  would  not  trust  him 
unless  he  brought  his  sister  to  be  security  for  his  future 
politeness. 

"Clara,  my  lady,"  said  Mowbray,  "is  a  little  wil- 
ful ;  and  I  believe  your  ladyship  must  take  the  task 
of  unharbouriiigherinto  yourowm  hands.  What  say 
vou  to  a  gipsy  party  up  to  my  old  shop?— It  is  a 
bachelor's  house— you  must  not  expect  thingsinmuch 
order  ;  but  Clara  would  be  honoured" 

The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal 
of  something  like  a  party,  and,  quite  reconciled  with 
Mowbray,  began  to  inquire  whether  she  rnight  bring 
the  stranger  artist  with  her;  "that  is,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, looking  to  Dinah,  "if  he  be  a  gentleman." 

Here  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  "that  the 
nentleman  at  Meg  Dods's  was  (luite  and  clean  a  gen- 
tleman, and  an  illustrated  poet  besides." 

"An  illustrated  poet,  Dinah?"  said  Lady  Penelope; 

you  must  mean  an  illustrious  poet." 
'I  dare  to  say  your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  Dinah, 
dropping  a  curtsey. 

A  jovous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly 
excited  through  all  the  blue-stocking  faction  of  the 
companv,  nor  were  the  news  totally  indifferent  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  former  belonged  to  that 
class,  who.  like  the  young  Ascamus,  are  ever  beating 


about  in  quest  of  a  tawny  lion,  though  they  are  much 
more  successful  in  now  and  then  sianing  a  great 
bore  ;*  and  the  others,  having  left  all  their  own  ordi- 
narv  affairs  and  subjects  of  interest  at  home,  were 
glad  to  make  a  matter  of  importance  of  the  most 
trivial  occurrence.  A  mighty  poet,  said  the  former 
class— who  could  it  possibly  be? — All  names  were  re- 
cited— all  Britain  scrutinized,  from  Highland  hills  to 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland— from  Sydenham  <''oni- 
mon  to  St.  James's  Place — even  the  Banks  of  the 
Bosphorus  were  explored  for  some  name  which  miHlit 
rank  under  this  distinguished  epithet.— And  ilu.n,  W 
sides  his  illustrious  poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimiinbly  ! — 
who  could  it  be  ?  And  all  the  gapers,  who  had  no- 
thing of  their  own  to  suggest,  answered  with  the 
antistrophe,  "Who  could  it  be?" 

The  Claret-Club,  which  comprised  the  choicest  and 
firmest  adherents  of  Squire  Mowbray  and  the  Baro- 
net— men  who  scorned  that  the  reversion  of  one 
bottle  of  wine  should  furnish  forth  the  feast  of  to- 
morrow, though  caring  naught  about  either  of  the 
fine  arts  in  question,  found  out  an  interest  of  their 
own,  which  centred  in  the  same  individual. 

"I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  "this  \9- 
the  very  fellow  that  we  saw  down  at  the  Willow- 
slack  on  Saturday— he  was  tog'd  gnostically  enough, 
and  cast  twelve  yards  of  line  with  one  hand — the  fly 
fell  like  a  thistledown  on  the  water." 

"Uich!"  answered  the  party  he  addressed,  in  the 
accents  of  a  dog  choking  in  the  collar. 

"We  saw  him  pull  out  the  salmon  yonder,"  said 
Mowbray:  "you  remember — clean  fish — the  tide- 
ti':ks  on  his  gills — weighed,  1  dare  say,  a  matter  of 
eighteen  pounds." 

"  Sixteen !"  replied  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  same  tone  of 
strangulation. 

"None  of  vour  rigs,  Bing!"  said  his  companion, 
" — nearer  eighteen  than  sixteen!" 

"Nearer  sixteen,  by !" 

"Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blue  on  it  to  the  com- 
pany ?"  said  the  Squire. 

"No,  d— n  me!"  croaked  the  Baronet — "to  our 
own  set  I  will." 

"  Then,  1  say  done !"  quoth  the  Squire. 

And  "Done!"  responded  the  Knight;  and  out 
came  their  red  pocketlx)oks. 

"But  who  shall  decide  the  bet?"  said  the  Squire. 
"The  genius  himself,  I  suppose;  they  talk  of  asking 
him  here,  but  I  suppose  he  will  scarce  mind  quizzes 
like  them." 

"  Write  myself- John  Mowbray,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"You,  Baionet!— you  write!"  answered  the  Squire, 
"d— n  me,  that  cock  won't  fight— you  won't." 

"I  will,"  growled  Sir  Bingo,  more  articulately  than 
usual. 

"Why.  vou  can't!"  said  Mowbray.  "You  never 
wrote  a  litre  in  your  life,  save  those  you  were  whipped 
for  at  school." 

"I  can  write— I  will  write !"  said  Sir  Bmgo.  Two 
to  one  I  will."  •,    ,    . 

And  there  the  affair  rested,  for  the  council  of  the 
comimnv  were  in  high  consultation  concerning  the 
most  proper  manner  of  opening  a  comniunication 
with  the  mysterious  stranger;  and  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Winterblossom,  whose  tones,  originally  fine,  age  had 
reduced  to  falsetto,  was  calling  u[ion  the  whole  party 
for  "Order,  order  !"  So  that  the  bucks  were  obliged 
to  lounge  in  silence,  with  both  arms  recliiud  on  ijis 
table,  and  testifying,  by  coughs  and  yawns,  their  in- 
ditlerence  to  the  matters  in  Question,  while  tne  rest  of 
the  company  debated  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  mat 
ters  of  life  and  death. 

"A  visit  from  one  of  the  gentlemen— Mr.  u  inter 
blossom,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble— in  nameol  the. 
company  at  larae— would.  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather 
presumed  to  think,  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  ar 
invifation."  ,    i     u 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  "quite  of  her  ladyships 
opinion,  and  would  gladly  have  hem  the  pers..nr,l 
representative  of  the  company  at  St.  Ronan  s  \vell- 

»  The  one  or  the  oilier  was  e<iuaily  Oi  votis  to  Asrniiius,— 
'•  Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendtre  monte  leoneni  " 
Modem  Trojans  make  a  great  distinction  betwixt  Uiese  two  ob 
jccta  of  cliuse. 
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but  it  was  up  hill— her  ladyship  knew  his  tjTant,  the 
gout,  was  hovering  upon  the  frontiers— there  were 
other  gentlemen,  younger  and  more  worthy  to  flv  at 
the  ladv's  command  than  an  ancient  Vulcan  like 
him— there  was  the  valiant  Mars  and  the  eloquent 
Jlercurv." 

Tiius  speaking,  he  bowed  to  Captain  MacTurk  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  Chatterlv,  and  reclined  on  his 
chair,  sipping  his  negus  with  the  self-satisfied  smile 
of  one,  who,  by  a  pretty  speech,  has  rid  himself  of  a 
troublesome  commission.  At  the  same  tune,  by  an 
act  probably  of  mental  absence,  he  put  in  his  pocket 
the  drawing,  which,  after  circulating  around  the  ta- 
ble had  retiirned  back  to  the  chair  of  the  president, 
6eing  the  point  from  which  it  had  set  out. 

"  i5v  Cot,  madam,"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  "I 
should  be  proud  to  obey  your  leddyship's  commands 
—but  by  Cot,  I  never  call  first  on  any  man  that 
never  called  upon  me  at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry 
him  a  friend's  message,  or  such  like." 

"Twig  the  old  connoi.«eeur,"  said  the  Squire  to  the 
Knight. — "  He  is  condiddling  the  drawing." 

"  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mo  wbray— pour  it  into  him,"  whis- 
pered Sir  Bingo. 

"Thank  ye  fornothing.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire, 
in  the  same  tone.    "  Winterblossom  is  one  of  us — icas 

one  of  us  at  least— and  won't  stand  the  ironing.    He  i  i..^  x^^/wjii.i..^,^,  i.i>,  ui.li.v^,.i,   ..i^,^..  ..v.  ,.u,x  ,^^^,,^^. 
has    his  Wogdens    still,    that  were  right  things  in  I  wrote  his  card  in  the  best  style  of  diplomacy,  and 


a  prodigious  clamour  was  heard  without,  which,  t(i 
the  first  apprehensions  of.the  company,  seemed  to  be 
Meg,  in  all  her  terrors,  come  to  anticipate  tlie  pro- 
posed invasion.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  proved  to 
be  her  gossip.  Trotting  Nelly,  or  Nelly  Trotter,  in  the 
act  of  forcing  her  way  up  stairs,  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  whole  household  of  the  hotel,  to  re- 
claim Luckie  Dod's  picture,  as  she  called  it.  This 
made  the  connoisseur's  treasure  tremblein  his  pocket, 
who,  thrusting  a  half-crown  into  Toby's  hand,  ex- 
horted him  to  give  it  her,  and  try  his  influence  in 
keeping  her  back.  Toby,  who  knew  Nelly's  nature, 
put  the  half-cro\vn  into  his  own  pocket,  and  snatclieu 
up  a  gill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard.  Thus 
armed,  he  boldly  confronted  the  virago,  and  interpos- 
ing a  remora,  which  was  able  to  check  poor  Nelly's 
course  in  her  most  determined  moods,  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  immediate  stof.n  whic.  ap*- 
proached  the  company  in  general,  and  Mr.  Wir'ier- 
blossom  in  particular,  but  brought  the  guests  the 
satisfactory  information,  that  Trotting  Nelly  had 
agreed,  after  she  had  slept  out  her  nap  in  the  barn,  to 
convey  their  commands  to  the  Unknown  of  Cleikum 
of  Aultoun. 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  therefore,  having  authenti- 
cated his  proceedings,  by  inserting  in  the  3Iinutes  of 
tne  Committee,  the  authority  which  he  had  received, 


his  day,  and  can  hit  the  hay-stack  wiili  the  best  of 
us — but  stay,  they  are  hallooing  on  the  parson." 

They  were  indeed  busied  on  all  hands,  to  obtain  Mr. 
Chatferly's  consent  to  wait  on  the  Genius  unknown  ; 
but  thpugh  he  smiled  and  simpered,  and  was  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  saying  No,  he  beggfed  leave,  in  all 
humility,  to  decline  that  commission.  "The  truth 
was,"  he  pleaded  in  his  excuse,  "thatha^^ng  one  day 


sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  the  Spa.  which  bore  some- 
thing like  a  nymph,  seated  beside  what  was  designed 
lo  represent  an  urn. 

The  rival  factions,  however  did  not  trust  entirely  to 
this  otficial  invitation.  Lady  Penelope  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  find  some  way  of  letting  the 
stranger — a  man  of  talent  unquestionably— under- 
stand that  there  were  in  the  society  to  which  he  was 


v/alked  to  visit  the  old  Castle  of  St.  Ronan's,  and    invited,  spirits  of  a  more  select  sort,  who  felt  worthy 
returiiing  through  the  Auld  Town,  as  it  was  popularly    to  intrude  themselves  on  his  solitude. 

of  the  Cleikum. 


called,  he  had  stopped  at  the  door  .^.  .....  ......w. .»,.., 

(pronounced  An  slice,  with  the  open  diphthong,)  "  in 
hopes  to  get  a  glassof  syrupof  capillaire,  oradraught 
of  something  cooling;  and  had  in  fact  expressed  his 
wishes,  and  was  knocking  pretty  loudly,  when  a  sash- 
window  was  thrown  suddenly  up,  and  ere  he  was 
aware  what  was  about  to  happen,  he  was  soused  with 
a  deluge  of  water,"  (as  he  said,)  "while  the_  voice  of 
an  old  hag  from  within  assured  him,  that  if  that  did 
not  coot  him  there  was  another  biding  him, — an  inti- 
mation Nvtiich  induced  him  to  retreat  in  all  haste  from 
the  repetition  of  the  shower-bath." 

All  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplain's  mis- 
fortune, the  history  of  which  seemed  to  be  wTung 
from  him  reluctantly,  by  the  necessity  of  assigning 
sorne  weighty  cause  for  declining  to  execute  the 
ladies'  commands.  But  the  Squire  and  Baronet  con- 
tinued their  mirth  far  longer  than  decorum  allowed, 
flinging  themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  with  their 
f^.^nds  thrust  into  their  side-pockets,  and  their  mouths 
expanded  with  unrestrained  enjoyment,  until  the  suf- 
ferer, angry,  disconcerted,  and  endeavouring  to  look 
scornful,  incurred  another  general  burst  of  laughter  on 
all  hands. 

When  Mr.  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  restor- 
some  degree  of  order,  he  found  the  mishaps  of  the 
oung  divine  proved   as  intimidating  as  ludicrous. 

ot  one  of  the  company  chose  to  go  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  the  dominions  of  Queen  iAIeg,  who  rnight  be 
suspected  of  paying  little  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an 
ambassador's  person.  And  what  was  worse,  when 
it  was  resolved  that  a  civil  card  from  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom, in  the  name  of  the  company,  should  be  sent 
to  the  stranger,  instead  of  a  personal  visit,  Dinah  in- 
formed them  that  she  was  sure  no  one  about  the 
house  could  be  bribed  to  carry  up  a  letter  of  the  kind  ; 
for,  when  such  an  event  had  taken  piace  two  sum- 
mers since,  Meg,  who  construed  it  into  an  attempt  to 
seduce  from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest,  had  so 
handled  a  ploughboy  who  carried  the  letter,  that  he 
fled  the  country-side  altogether,  and  never  thought 
hiniself  safe  til!  he  was  at  a  village  ten  miles  offj 
where  it  was  afterwards  learned  he  enlisted  with  a 
•■ecruiiing  party,  choosing  rather  to  face  the  French 
ban  to  return  within  the  sphere  of  Cleg's  displeasure. 

Just  while  they  were  agitating  this  new  difficulty, 


n 


Accordingly,  her  ladyship  imposed  upon  the  elegant 
Mr.  Chatterly  the  task  of  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
company  to  see  the  unknown  artist,  in  a  neat  occa- 
sional copy  of  verses.  The  poor  gentleman's  muse, 
however,  proved  unpropitious  ;  for  he  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther  than  two  lines  in  half  an  hour,  which, 
coupled  with  its  variations,  we  insert  from  the  blotted 
rnanuscript,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  the  altera- 
tions in  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad : 
I.  Maidi.    2.  Dames.  unity  joining. 

Tlie  InymplisJ  ol'St.  Ronan's  [in  purpose  combining 

1.  Swain,    2.  Man. 
To  the  [youth]  who  is  greatboth  in  verse  and  de.signing, 

dining. 

The  eloquence  of  a  prose  billet  was  necessarily 
resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  the  heavenly  muse,  and 
the  said  billet  was  secretly  intrusted  to  the  care  ol 
Trotting  Nelly.  The  same  trusty  emissary,  when  re- 
freshed ny  her  nap  among  the  pease-straw,  and  aboul 
tp  harness  her  cart  for  her  return  to  the  sea-coast, 
(in  the  course  of  which  she  was  to  pass  the  Aultoun.) 
received  another  card,  written,  as  he  had  threateneti, 
by  Sir  Bingo  Binks  himself,  who  had  given  himself 
this  trouble  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  bet ;  con 
jecturing  that  a  man  with  a  fashionable  exterior, 
who  could  throw  twelve  yards  of  line  at  a  cast  with 
such  precision,  might  consider  the  invitation  of  Win- 
terblossom as  that  of  an  old  twaddler,  and  care  as 
little  for  the  good  graces  of  an  affected  olue  stocking 
and  her  coterie,  whose  conversation,  in  Sir  Bingo's 
mind,  rehshed  of  nothing  but  of  weak  tea  and  bread 
and  butter.  "Thus  the  happy  Mr.  Francis  TyrreJ 
received,  considerably  to  his  surprise,  no  less  than 
three  invitations  at  once  from  the  Well  of  St.  Ro- 
nan's. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EPISTOLAEV  ELOQtTENCE. 
But  how  can  I  answer,  since  tirst  I  must  read  thee  7-  Prior. 

Desirous  of  authenticating  our  more  important 
facts,  by  as  many  original  documents  as  possible,  wa 
have,  after  much  research,  enabled  ourselves  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  foUowing  acoijrate   tran  ■ 
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scripts  of  the  notes  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Trotting 
Kelly.    The  first  ran  thus : . 

"Mr.  Winterblossom  [of  SilverhedJ  has  the  com- 
mands of  Lady  Penelope  Penfeatlier,  Sir  Bingo  and 
Lady  ELnks,  3Ir.  and  3Iiss  Mowbray  [of  St.  Ronan's], 
and  the  rest  of  tne  company  at  the  Hotel  and  Tontine 
Inn  of  St.  Ronan's  VVtli,  lo  express  their  hope  that 
the  gentleman  lodged  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town 
of  St.  Ronan's,  will  favour  them  with  his  company 
at  the  Ordinary,  as  earlv  and  as  often  as  may  suit 
his  convenience.  The  Compant  tnink  it  necessary 
to  send  this  intimation,  because,  according  to  the 
RcLE.s  of  the  place,  the  Ordinary  can  only  be  attended 
bv  such  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  lodge  at  St.  Ronan's 
Well;  but  they  are  happy  to  make  a  distinction  in 
favour  of  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  success  in 

the  fine  arts  as  3Ir. • ,  residing  at  Cleikum. 

If  jMr. should  be  inclined,  upon  becoming 

further  acquainted  with  the  Compaxy  and  Rules  of 
the  Place,  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  Well,  Mr. 
Winterblossom,  though  he  would  not  be  understood 
to  commit  himself  by  a  positive  assurance  to  that 
e/Tect,  is  inclined  to  hope  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  crowd  of  he 
season,  to  accommodate  Mr. ai  the  lodging- 
house,  called  Lilliput-Hall.    It  will  much  conduce  to 

facilitate  this  negotiation,  if  Mr. would  have 

the  goodness  to  send  an  e.xact  note  of  his  stature,  as 
Captain  Rannletree  seems  disposed  to  resign  the 
folding-bed  at  Lilliput-Ha!!,  on  account  of  his  finding 
it  rather  deficient  in  length.    Mr.  Winterblossom  begs 

farther  to  assure  Mr. of  the  esteem  in  which 

he  holds  his  genius,  and  of  his  high  personal  consi- 
deration. 

"  For ,  Esquire, 

Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of 
St.  Ronan's. 

"  T^e  Public  Rooms, 
Hotel  and  Tontine,  Si.  Ronan's  Well, 

tf-C.  t^'C.  tf-c. 

The  above  card  was  written  (we  love  to  be  precise 
in  matters  concerning  orthography)  in  a  neat,  round, 
clerk-iike  hand,  which,  like  Sir.  Winterblossom's cha- 
racter, in  many  particulars  was  most  accurate  and 
commonplace,  though  betraying  an  affectation  both 
of  flourish  and  of  facility. 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  the  diplomatic 
gravity  and  accuracy  of  Mt.  ^Vinterblossom's  official 
communication,  and  ran  thus,  the  young  divine's 
academic  jests  and  classical  flowers  of  eloquence 
being  mingled  with  some  wild  flowers  from  the 
teemm^  fancy  of  Lady  Penelope. 

"A  cnoir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the 
healing  spring  of  St.  Ronan's.  have  learned  with 
surprise  that  a  youth,  gifted  by  Apollo,  when  the 
Deity  was  prodigal,  with  tv^o  of  his'  most  esteemed 
endowments,  wanders  at  will  among  their  domains, 
frequenting  grove  and  river,  without  once  dreaming 
of  paying  Homage  to  its  tutelary  deities.  He  is,  there- 
fore, sumrnoned  to  their  presence,  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence will  insure  him  forgiveness;  but  in  case  of  con- 
tumacy, let  him  beware  how  he  again  essays  either 
the  lyre  or  the  pallet. 

"  Postscript.  The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled 
among  the  Goddesses  for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  gives 
Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  which  mortals  call  tea  and 
cake,  at  the  Public  Rooms,  near  the  Sacred  Spring, 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
Muses  never  fail  to  attend.  The  stranger's  presence 
is  requested  to  participate  in  the  delights  of  the 
evening. 

"  Second  Posts-.ript.  A  shephprd,  ambitiously  aim- 
ing at  more  accommodation  than  his  narrow  cot 
affords,  leaves  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

'  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  liired.'— i4j  You  Like  It. 

'  Postscript  thii-d.  Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know- 
as  Trotting  Nelly  in  her  tartan  cloak,  will  bring  us 
il^e  stranger's  answer  to  our  celestial  summons." 

T-iis  letter  was  written  in  a  delicate  Itahan  hand. 


garnished  with  fine  hair-strokes  and  dashes,  which 
were  sometimes  so  dexterously  thrown  off  as  to  re- 
present lyres,  pallets,  vases,  and  other  appropriate 
decorations,  suited  to  the  tenor  of  the  contents. 

The  third  epistle  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
other  two.  It  was  written  in  a  coarse,  irregular, 
schoolboy  half-text,  which,  however,  seemed  to  have 
cost  the  writer  as  much  pains  as  if  it  had  been  a 
specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  caligraphy.  Ana 
these  were  the  contents : — 

"  ScR — Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  me  that  the 
samon  you  killed  on  Saturday  last  wevd  ni  to  eiteen 
pounds, — I  say  nyer  sixteen.— So  you  being  a  spurts- 
man,  'tis  refer'd. — So  hope  vou  will  come  or  send 
ine't;  do  not  doubt  you  will  "be  on  honour.  The  bet 
IS  a  dozen  of  claret,  to  be  drank  at  the  hotel  by  our 
own  sett,  on  Jlonday  next;  and  we  beg  you  will 
make  onej  and  Moobray  hopes  you  will  come  down. 
—Being,  sir,  your  most  humbel  servant,— Bingo  Binka 
Baronet,  ana  of  Block-hall. 

"  Postsa-ipt.  Have  sent  some  loops  of  Indian 
gout,  also  some  black  hakkles  of  my  groom's  dress- 
ing; hope  they  will  prove  killing,  as  suiting  river  and 
season." 

No  answer  was  received  to  any  of  these  invitations 
for  more  than  three  days;  which  while  it  secretly, 
rather  added  to  than  diminished  the  curiosity  of  the 
Wellers  concerning  the  Unknown,  occasioned  much 
railing  in  public  against  him,  as  ill-mannered  and 
rude. 

Mean  time,  Francis  T\Trel,  to  his  great  surprise, 
began  to  find,  like  the  philosophers,  that  he  was  never 
less  alone  than  when  alone.  In  the  most  silent  and 
sequestered  walks,  to  which  the  present  slate  of  his 
mind  induced  him  to  betake  himself,  he  was  sure  to 
find  some  strollers  from  the  Well,  to  whom  he  had 
become  the  object  of  so  much  solicitous  interest. 
Quite  innocent  of  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed the  attraction  which  occasioned  his  meeting 
them  so  frequentlv,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
Lady  Penelope  and  her  mafdens — IMr.  Winterblossom 
and  his  gray  pony — the  parson  and  his  short  black 
coat  and  raven-^ay  pantaloons — were  not  either 
actually  polygraphic  copies  of  the  same  individuals, 
or  possessed  of  a  celerity  of  motion  resembhng  omni- 
presence and  ubiqiuty ;  for  no  where  could  he  go 
without  meeting  them,  and  that  oftener  than  once 
a-day,  in  the  course  of  his  walks.  Sometimes  the 
presence  of  the  sweet  Lycoris  was  intimated  by  the 
sweet  prattle  in  an  adjacent  shade  ;  sometimes,  when 
TjTrel  thought  himself  most  solitary,  the  parson's  flute 
was  heard  snoring  forth  Gramachree  Molly ;  and  if 
he  betook  himself  to  the  river,  he  was  pretty  sure  to 
find  his  sport  watched  by  Sir  Bingo  or  some  of  his 
friends. 

Th$  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this 
persecution,  and  the  impatience  of  it  which  his  man- 
ner indicated,  procured  him,  among  the  Wellers,  the 
name  of  the  ..Slisanthrope  ;  and,  once  distinguished 
as  an  object  of  curiosity,  he  was  the  person  most 
attended  to,  who  could  at  the  onhnary  of  the  day  give 
the  most  accurate  account  of  where  the  Misanthrope 
had  been,  and  how  occupied  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  And  so  far  was  Tyrrel's  shvncss  from 
diminishing  the  desire  of  the  Wellers  for  his  society, 
that  the  latter  feeling  increased  with  the  difficulty  of 
gratification, — as  the  angler  feels  the  most  peculiar 
interest  when  throwing  his  fly  for  the  most  cunning 
and  considerate  trout  in  the  poo). 

In  short,  such  was  the  interest  which  the  e.xciled 
imaginations  of  the  company  took  in  the  I\Iisan- 
thrppe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unamiable  qualities 
which  the  word  expresses,  there  was  only  one  of  th-j 
society  who  did  not  desire  to  see  the  spccinion  at 
their  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  liim  closely 
and  at  leisure;  and  the  ladies  were  particularly  de- 
sirous to  inauire  whether  he  was  actually  a  ^Ilsan- 
thrope  ■?  WlRther  he  had  been  always  a  jMisan- 
ihrope?  What  had  induced  him  to  beconie  a  Misar.- 
thrope?  And  whether  there  were  no  means  ol 
inducing  him  to  cease  to  Im;  a  Misanthrope  * 
.  One    individual  only,    as  we  have  said,  neJlhe» 
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desired  to  sec  nor  hear  more  of  the  supposed  Timon 
of  Cleikum,  and  thai  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ro- 
nan's.  Through  the  medium  of  that  venerable  clia- 
racter  John  Pirner,  profes.sed  weaver  and  practical 
black-fisher  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  who  usu- 
ally attended  Tyrrel,  to  show  him  the  casts  of  the 
river,  carry  his  bag,  and  so  forth,  the  Squire  had  as- 
certained that  the  judgment  of  Sir  Bingo  regarding 
•.he  disputed  weight  of  the  fish  was  more  correct  than 
nis  own.  This  inferred  an  immediate  loss  of  honour, 
besides  the  payment  of  a  heavy  bill.  And  the  con- 
sequences might  be  yet  more  serious;  nothing  short 
of  the  emancipation  of  Sir  Bingo,  who  had  hitherto 
been  Mowbray's  convenient  shadow  and  adherent, 
but  who,  if  triumphant,  confiding  in  his  superiority  of 
judgment  upon  s>  important  a  point,  might  either  cut 
nim  altogether,  or  expect  that,  in  future,  the  Squire. 
who  had  long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set,  should 
be  content  to  roll  around  himself,  Sir  Bingo,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  Tyrrel's 
restive  disposition  might  continue,  to  prevent  the 
decision  of  the  bet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  nou- 
rished a  very  reasonable  degree  of  dislike  to  that 
stranger,  who  had  been  the  indirect  occasion  of  the 
unpleasant  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself, 
by  not  catching  a  salmon  weighing  a  pound  heavier. 
He,  therefore,  openly  censured  the  meanness  of  those 
who  proposed  taking  further  notice  of  Tyrrfel,  and 
referred  to  the  unanswered  letters,  as  a  piece  of  im- 
pertinence which  announced  him  to  be  no  gentle- 
man. 

But  though  appearances  were  against  him,  and 
though  he  was  in  truth  naturally  inchned  to  solitude, 
and  averse  to  the  affectation  and  bustle  of  such  a 
society,  that  part  of  Tyrrel's  behaviour  which  indi- 
cated ill-breeding  was  easily  accounted  for,  by  his 
never  having  received  the  letters  which  recjuired  an 
ai.swer.  Trotting  Nelly,  whether  unwilling  to  face 
ber  gossip,  Meg  Dods.  without  bringing  back  the 
drawing,  or  whether  oolivious  through  the  influence 
of  the  double  dram  wth  which  she  had  been  indulged 
at  the  Well,  jumbled  off  with  her  cart  to  her  bclpved 
village  of  Scate-raw,  from  which  siie  transmitted 
the  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who  travelled 
towards  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's:  so  that  at  last,  but 
after  a  long  delay,  thev  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  e.YpIained  some 
part  of  the  oddity  of  behaviour  which  had  surprised 
him  in  his  neighbours  of  the  Well;  and  as  he  saw 
they  had  got  somehow  an  idea  of  his  being  a  lion 
extraordinary,  and  was  sensible  that  such  is  a  cha- 
racter equally  ridiculous,  and  difficult  to  support,  he 
hastened  to  write  to  Mr.  Winterblossom  a  card  in  the 
style  of  ordinary  mortals.  In  this  he  stated  the  de- 
lay occasioned  by  miscarriage  of  the  letter,  and  his 
regret  on  that  account ;  expressed  his  intention  of 
dining  with  the  company  at  the  Well  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  while  he  regretted  that  other  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  state  of  his  health  and  spirits, 
would  permit  him  this  honour  very  infrequently  during 
his  stay  in  the  country,  and  begged  no  trouble  might 
be  taken  about  his  accommodation  at  the  Well,  as 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present  residence. 
A  separate  note  to  Sir  Bingo,  said  he  was  happy  he 
could  verify  the  weight  of  the  fish,  which  he  had 
noted  in  his  diary ;  ("D— n  the  fellow,  does  he  keep  a 
dairy?"  said  the  Baronet,)  and  though  the  result 
could  only  be  particularly  agreeable  to  one  party, 
he  should  wish  both  winner  and  loser  mirth  with 
their  wine; — he  was  sorry  he  was  unable  lo  promise 
himself  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  either.  En- 
closed was  a  signed  note  of  the  weight  of  the  fish. 
Armed  with  this.  Sir  Bingo  claimed  his  wine— tri- 
umped  in  his  judgment — swore  louder  and  more  ar- 
ticulately than  ever  he  was  known  to  utter  any  pre- 
vious sounds,  that  this  Tyrrel  was  a  devilish  honest 
fellow,  and  he  trusted  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
him  ;  while  the  crest-fallen  Squire,  privately  cursing 
the  stranger  by  all  his  god.s,  had  no  mode  of  silencing 
his  companion  but  by  allowing  his  loss,  and  fixing  a 
day  for  discussing  the  bet. 

e  publ'c  rooms  the  company  examined  cren 
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microscopically  the  response  of  the  stranger  to  Mr 
Winterblossom,  straining  their  ingenuity  to  discover 
in  the  most  ordinary  expressions,  a  deeper  and  eso 
terie  meaning,  e.vpressive  of  something  rnysterious, 
and  not  meant  to  meet  the  eye.  Mr.  Meiklewham, 
the  writer,  dwelt  on  the  word  circumstances,  which 
he  read  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

"Ah,  poor  lad!"  he  concluded,  "I  doubt  he  sits 
cheaper  at  Meg  Dort's  chimney-corner  than  he  could 
do  with  the  present  company.' 

Doctor  Quackleben,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman 
selecting  a  word  from  his  te.xt,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
particularly  insisted  upon,  repeated  in  an  under  tone, 
the  words,' "  State  of  health  ? — umph — state  of  health? 
— Nothing  acute — no  one  has  been  sent  for^— must  be 
chronic — tending  to  gout,  perhaps. — Or  his  shyness 
to  society — light  wild  eye— irregular  step— starting 
when  met  suddenly  by  a  stranger,  and  turning  ab- 
ruptly and  angrily  away— Pray,  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
let  me  have  an  order  to  look  over  the  file  of  newspa- 
pers—it's very  troublesome  that  restriction  about 
consulting  them." 

"You  know  it  is  a  necessary  one.  Doctor,"  said  the 
president;  "because  so  few  of  the  good  company 
read  any  thing  else,  that  the  old  newspapers  would 
have  been  worn  to  pieces  long  since." 

'■  Well,  well,  let  me  have  the  order,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor; "I  remember  somethin"  of  a  gentleman  run 
away  from  his  friends — I  must  look  at  the  description. 
—I  believe  I  have  a  strait-jacket  somewhere  about 
the  Dispensary." 

While  this  suggestion  appalled  the  male  part  of  the 
company,  who  did  not  much  relish  the  approaching 
dinner  in  company  with  a  gentleman  whose  situation 
seemed  so  precarious,  some  of  the  younger  Misses 
whispered  to  each  other — "Ah,  poor  fellow  ! — and  if 
it  he  as  the  Doctor  supposes,  my  lady,  who  kno'v\;s 
what  the  cause  of  his  illness  may  have  been  7— His 
spirits  he  complains  of— ah,  poor  man  !" 

And  thus,  bv  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the 
company  at  the  Well,  on  as  plain  a  note  as  ever 
covered  the  eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  the 
writer  was  deprived  of  his  property,  his  reason,  and 
his  heart,  "all  or  either,  or  one  or  other  of  them,"  as 
ig  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  in  the  law  phrase. 

In  short,  so  much  was  said  pro  and  con.  so  many- 
ideas  started  and  theories  maintained,  concerning  the 
disposition  and  character  of  the  Misanthrope,  that, 
when  the  company  assembled  at  the  usual  time,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  dinner,  they  doubted,  as  it  seemed, 
whether  the  expected  addition  to  their  society  was  to 
enter  the  room  on  his  hands  or  his  feet;  and  when 
"Mr.  Tyrrel"  was  announced  by  Toby,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  the  gentleman  who  entered  the  room  had 
so  very  little  to  distinguish  him  from  others,  that  there 
was  a  momentary  disappointment.  The  ladies,  in 
particular,  began  to  doubt  whether  the  compound  of 
talent,  misanthropy,  madness,  and  mental  sensibil'ty, 
which  they  had  pictured  to  themselves,  actually  was 
the  same  with  the  genteel,  nnd  even  fashionable  look- 
ing man  whom  they  saw  before  them ;  who,  though  in 
a  morning-dress,  which  the  distance  of  his  residen.ce, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  place,  made  excusable,  had. 
even  in  the  minute  points  of  his  exterior,  none  of  tha 
negligence,  or  wildness,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  vestments  of  a  misanthropic  recluse, 
whether  sane  or  insane.  As  he  paid  his  compliments 
round  the  circle,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  the 
eyes  of  those  he  spoke  to  ;  and  they  saw  with  sur- 
prise, that  the  exaggerations  had  existed  entirely  in 
their  own  preconception.s,  and  that  whatever  the  for 
tunes,  or  rank  in  life,  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  be,  his  man 
ners,  v»ithout  being  showy,  were  gentlemanlike  and 
pleasing.  He  rettjrned  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom m  a  manner  which  made  that  gentleman, 
recall  his  best  breeding  to  answer  ihe  stranger's  ad- 
dress in  kind.  He  then  escaped  from  tht.Twkwardness 
of  remaining  the  sole  object  of  attention,  by  gliding 
gradually  among  the  company,—  not  like  an  owl. 
which  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  a  thicket,  or  art  awkward 
and  retired  man.  shrinking  from  the  society  into  which, 
he  is  compelled,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  could, 
maintain  with  ease  his  part  in  a  higher  circle.  His 
address  to  Lady  Penelope  was  adapted  to  iheroman- 
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tic  tone  of  Mr.  Chattcrly's  epistle,  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  allude.  He  \va.?  afraici,  he  said,  he  must 
complain  to  Juno  ol"  the  neglect  of  Iris,  fur  her  irre- 
gularity in  delivery  of  a  certain  ethereal  command, 
which  he  had  not  dared  to  answer  otherwise  than  by 
mute  ohedienee— unless,  indeed,  as  the  import  of  the 
letter  seemed  to  inltr,  the  invitation  was  designed  for 
some  more  gifted  individual  than  he  to  whom  chance 
had  assigned  it. 

Lady  Penelope  by  her  lips,  and  many  of  the  young 
ladies  with  their  eyes,  assured  him  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  the  matter ;  that  he  was  really  the  gifted  person 
whom  the  nymphs  had  summoned  to  their  presence, 
and  that  they  were  well  arcjuainted  with  his  talents  as 
n  poet  and  a  painter.  Tyrrel  disclaimed,  with  earnest- 
ness and  gravity,  the  charge  of  poetry,  and  professed, 
that,  far  from  attempting  the  art  itself,  he  "read 
with  reluctance  all  but  the  productions  of  the  very 
first-rate  poets,  and  some  of  the.se — he  was  almost 
afraid  to  say— he  should  have  liked  belter  in  humble 
prose." 

"You  have  now  only  to  disown  your  skill  as  an 
artist,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "and  we  must  consider 
Mr.  Tvrrel  as  the  falsest  and  most  deceitful  of  his 
Eex,  who  has  a  mind  to  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity 
of  benefiting  by  the  productions  of  his  unparalleled 
etidowments.  I  assure  you  I  shall  put  my  young 
friends  on  their  guard.  Such  dissimulation  cannot  be 
without  Its  object." 

And  I,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  "  can  produce  a 
piece  of  real  evidence  against  the  culprit." 

So  saying,  he  unrollcfi  the  sketch  which  he  had 
filclied  from  Trotting  Nelly,  and  which  he  had  pared 
and  pasted,  (arts  m  which  he  was  eminent,)  so  as  to 
lake  out  its  creases,  repair  its  breaches,  and  vamp  it 
as  well  as  myold  friend  Mrs.  Weir  could  have  repaired 
the  damages  of  lime  on  a  folio  Shakspeare. 

"  The  vara  co7-vus  delicti,"  said  the  writer,  grinning 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"If  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  such  .scratches  draw- 
ings," said  TsTrel,  "I  must  siand  so  far  confessed.  I 
usi^d  to  do  tli(>m  for  my  own  amusement ;  but  since 
my  landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  has  of  late  discovered  that 
1  gain  my  hvelihood  by  them,  why  should  I  dis- 
own itT' 

This  avowal,  made  without  the  least  appearance 
either  of  shame  or  rdcnve,  seemed  to  have  a  striking 
?riiect  on  the  whole  society.  The  president's  iremblinir 
Band  stole  the;  sketch  back  to  the  portfolio,  afraid 
ioubtless  it  might  be  claimed  in  form,  or  else  com- 
pensation e.\-pccted  by  the  artist.  Lady  Penelope  was 
disconcerted,  like  an  awkward  horse  when  it  changes 
the  leading  foot  in  galloping.  She  had  to  recede  fium 
(lie  respectful  and  easy  footing  on  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  place  himself,  to  one  which  might  express  pa- 
tronage on  her  own  part,  and  dependence  on  Tyrrel's  ; 
and  this  could  nut  be  done  in  a  moment. 

The  Man  of  I-aw  murmured,  "Circumstances — 
circumstances— I  thought  so!" 

.  Sir  Bingo  whispered  to  his  friend  the  Squire,  "Run 
out— blown  up— off  the  course— pity— d— a  pretty  fel- 
iow  he  has  been  !" 

"A  raff  from  the  beginning  !"  whispered  Mowbray. 
— "  I  never  thought  lifm  any  thing  else." 

"  I'll  hold  ye  a  poncy  of  that,  my  dear,  and  I'll  ask 
him." 

"Done,  for  a  noney,  provided  you  ask  him  in  ten 
minutes,'  said  tne  Sriuire;  "but  you  dare  not,  Ringie 
—he  has  a  d-d  cross  game  look,  with  all  thai  civil 
■chaff  of  his." 

"Done,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  but  in  a  less  confident 
lone  than  before,  and  with  a  determination  to  pro- 
ceed vviih  some  caution  in  the  .matter.—"  I  have 
got  a  rouleau  above,  and  Winierhlossom  shall  hold 
stakes." 

"I  have  no  ronlean,"  said  the  Squire;  "but  I'll  fly 
a  chixiue  on  Meiklewham." 

"  See  it  he  better  than  your  last,"  said  Sir  Bingo, 
"  for  I  w./n'i  be  skylarked  again.  Jack,  my  boy,  you 
arc  had." 

"Not  till  the  bet's  won  ;  and  I  shall  see  yon  walk- 
Jog  dandy  break  your  head,   Bingic..  before  that,'' 


answered  Mowbray.  "Best  speak  to  the  Captain 
before  hand— it  is  a  hellish  scrape  you  are  nmning 
into— I'll  let  you  off  yet,  Eingie,  for  a  guinea  forfeit.— 
See,  I  am  just  going  to  start  the  tattler." 

"Start,  and  be  d— d  !"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "You  are 
gotten,  I  assure  you  o'  that,  Jack."  And  with  a  how 
and  a  shuffle,  he  went  up  and  introduced  himself  to 
the  stranger  as  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"Had— honour — wriTe — sir,"  were  the  only  sounds 
which  his  throat,  or  rather  his  cravat  seemed  to  send 
forth. 

"Confound  the  booby!"  thought  Mowbray;  "ho 
will  get  out  of  leading  strincs,  if  he  goes  on  at  this 
rate;  and  doubly  confounded  be  this  cursed  tramper, 
who  the  Lord  knows  why,  has  come  hither  from  the 
Lord  knows  where,  to  drive  the  pigs  through  my 
game." 

In  the  mean  time,  \vhile  his  friend  stood  with  his 
slop- watch  in  his  hand,  with  avisage  lengthened  un- 
der the  infiiience  of  these  reflections.  Sir  Bingo,  with 
an  instinctive  tact,  which  self-preservation  "seetned 
to  dictate  to  a  brain  neither  the  most  delicate  nor 
subtle  in  the  world,  premised  bis  inquiry  by  some 
general  remark  on  fishing  and  field-sports.  VVith  all 
these,  he  found  Tvrrel  more  than  passably  acquainted. 
Of  fishing  and  shooting,  particularly,  he  spoke  with 
somel+iing  like  enthusiasm  ;  so  that  Sir  Bingo  began 
to  hold  him  in  considerable  respect,  and  to  assure 
hiniself  that  he  could  not  be,  or  at  least  could  not 
originally  have  been  bred,  the  itinerant  artist  which 
he  now  gave  himself  out — and  this,  with  the  fast 
lapse  of  the  time,  induced  him  thus  to  address  Tyr- 
rel.— "I  say,  jMr.  Tyrrel— why,  you  have  been  one  of 
us — I  say" 

"If  you  mean  a  sportsman^  Sir  Bingo— I  have  been, 
and  am  a  pretty  keen  one  still,"  replTed  Tyrrel. 

"Whv.  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  of 
thmssf* 

"What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean.  Sir  Eingo?" 
said  Tyrrel.  "I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  understand- 
ing you." 

Why,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Bingo 
"  I'll  give  you  a  handsome  order  for  them,  if  you  will 
tell  me.    I  will,  on  my  honour." 

"Does  it  concern  you  particularly,  Sir  Bingo,  to 
know  any  thing  of  my  affairs  ?"  said  Tyrrel. 

"IVo — certainly— not  immediately,"  answered  Sir 
Bingo,  with  some  hesitation,  for  he  liked  not  the  dry 
tone  in  which  Tyrrel's  answers  were  returned,  half 
so  well  as  a  bumper  of  dry  sherry;  "only  I  said  you 
were  a  d — d  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  a  bet  you  have 
not  been  always  professional — that's  all." 

Mr.  Tyrrel  replied,  "A  bet  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  I 
suppose?" 

"Yes,  with  Jack,"  replied  the  Baronet— "you  have 
hit  it— I  hope  I  have  done  him  ?" 

Tyrrel  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr.  Mow;- 
bray,  then  at  the  Baronet,  and,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  addresst  d  the  latter.—"  Sir  Bingo  Hinks, 
you  are  a  gentleman  of  elegant  inquiry  and  acute 
judgment. — You  are  perfectly  right— I  was  not  bred 
to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  nor  did  I  practise  it  for- 
merly, whatever  1  may  do  now;  and  so  that  question 
is  answered." 

"And  Jack  is  diddled,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiting 
his  thigh  in  triumph,  and  turning  towards  the  Squire 
and  the  stake-holder,  with  a  smile  of  exultation. 

"  Stop  a  single  moment,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  Tyrrel; 
"  take  one  word  wiib  yon.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
bets,— it  is  pari  of  an  Englishman's  charter  to  bet 
on  what  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  prosecute  his  inquiries 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  if  he  were  stceiile-hunting. 
But  as  I  liave  satisfied  vou  on  the  subject  of  two  beta, 
that  is  sufficient  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
countrv;  and  therefore  1  request.  Sir  Bingo,  you  will 
not  make  me  or  my  affairs  the  subject  of  any  more 
wagers." 

"I'll  be  d-d  if  I  do,"  was  the  internal  rosolntion 
of  Sir  Bingo.  Aloud  he  muttered  some  apologies,  and 
was  heartilvglad  that  the  dinner-bell,  sounding  at  iha 
moment,  aftbrded  him  an  apology  for  shulfling  otf  in 
a  different  direction. 
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Anci,  sir,  if  these  accnnnts  be  true, 
Till)  Dutcli  have  mighty  Ihinjs  in  view  ; 
The  Austrians— I  admiio  French  beans, 
Dear  ma'am,  above  all  other  greens. 

And  all  as  lively  and  as  brisk 

As— .Ma'am,  d'ye  choose  a  game  at  whisk  1 


TdiU-Tali. 


When  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  Lady 
Penelope  assumed  Tyirel's  arm  with  a  sweet  smile 
of  conuesceiision,  meant  to  make  the  honoured  party 
understand  in  its  full  extent  the  favour  c-onferren. 
But  the  unreasonable  artist,  far  from  intimating  liie 
least  confusion  at  an  attention  so  little  to  be  expected, 
seemed  to  consider  the  distinction  as  one  which  was 
Miiturally  paid  to  the  greatest  stranger  present ;  and 
when  he  placed  Lady  Penelope  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  by  Mr.  Winterblossom  the  president,  and  took 
a  chair  for  himself  betwixt  her  ladyship  and  Lady 
Blinks,  the  provokin,i»  wretch  appeared  no  mo'c 
sensible  of  being  exalted  above  his  proper  rank  in 
society,  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table  by  honest  Mrs.  Blower  from  the  Bow-head, 
who  had  come  to  the  Well  to  carry  of  the  dregs  of 
the  Injllenzle^  which  she  scorned  to  term  a  surfeit. 

Now  this  indifference  puzzled  Lady  Penelope's 
game  extremely,  and  irritated  her  desire  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  Tyrrel's  mystery,  if  there  was  one,  and 
secure  him  to  her  own  party.  If  you  were  ever  at  a 
waterimr-place,  reader,  you  know  that  while  the 
guests  do  not  always  pay  the  most  polite  attention  to 
unmarked  individuals,  the  appearance  of  a  stray  lion 
makes  an  interest  as  strong  as  it  is  reasonable,  and 
the  Amazonian  chiefs  of  eacli  coterie,  like  the  hunters 
of  Buenos-Ayres,  prepare  their  lasso,  and  manceuvre 
to  the  best  advantage  they  can,  each  hoping  to  noose 
the  unsuspicious  monster,  and  lead  him  captive  to 
her  own  menagerie.  A  few  words  concerning  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather  will  explain  why  she  practised 
this  sport  with  even  more  than  common  zeal. 

She  was  I  he  daughter  of  an  earl,  possessed  a 
showy  person,  and  features  which  might  be  called 
handsome  in  youth,  though  now  rather  too  much 
prunonces  to  render  the  term  proper.  The  nose  was 
become  sharper ;  the  cheeks  nad  lost  the  roundness 
of  youth;  and  as,  during  fifteen  years  that  she  had 
reigned  a  beauty  and  a  ruling  toast,  the  right  man 
had  not  spoken,  or,  at  least,  had  not  spoken  at  the 
right  lime,  her  ladyship  now  rendered  sufficiently 
independent  by  the  inheritance  of  an  old  relation, 
spoke  in  praise  of  friendship,  began  to  dislike  the 
town  ill  sumrner,  and  to  "babble  of  green  fields." 

About  the  time  Lady  Penelope  thus  changed  the 
tenor  of  her  life,  she  was  fortunate  enough,  with  Dr. 
Quackleben's  assistance,  to  find  out  the  virtues  of 
St.  Ronan's  spring;  and  having  contritiuted  her 
share  to  establish  the  urbs  in  rure,  which  had  risen 
around  it,  she  sat  herself  down  as  leader  of  the 
fashions  in  the  little  pruviiice  which  she  had  in  a 
great  measure  both  discovered  and  colonized.  She 
was  therefore,  justly  desirous  !o  compel  homage  and 
tribute  from  all  who  should  approach  the  territory. 

In  other  respects,  Ladv  Penelope  prelty  much  re- 
sembled the  numerous  class  she  belonged  to.  She 
was  at  bottom  a  welUprincipled  woman,  but  too 
thoughtless  to  let  her  principles  control  her  humour, 
therefore  not  scrupulously  riice  in  her  society.  She 
was  good-nalured,  but  capricious  and  whimsical,  and 
willing  enough  to  be  kind  or  generous,  if  it  neither 
thwait;'(l  her  humour,  nor  cost  her  much  trouble  ; 
would  have  chaperoned  a  young  friend  any  where, 
and  moved  the  world  for  subscription  tickets;  but 
never  troubled  herself  how  much  her  giddy  charge 
llirted,  or  wi'li  whom;  so  that,  with  a  numerous 
class  of  Misses,  her  ladyship  was  the  most  delightful 
creature  in  the  world.  Then  Lady  Pt-nehipe  had 
lived  so  much  in  society,  knew  so  exactly  when  to 
speak,  and  how  to  escape  from  an  embarrass'ng  dis- 
cussion by  professing  ignorance,  whili-  she  looked 
intelligence,  that  she  was  not  generally  discovered 
to  hi-  a  fjol,  unless  when  she  set  up  for  being  re- 
markably clever.    This  hapoened  more  ln,queiitlv  of 


late,  when,  perhaps,  as  she  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  repairs  of  the  toilet  became  more  necessary, 
she  might  suppose  that  new  lights,  according  to  the 
poet,  were  streaming  on  her  mind  ihrough  the  chinks 
that  Time  was  making.  Many  of  her  friends,  how- 
ever, thought  that  Lady  Penelope  would  have  better 
consulted  tier  genius  by  remaining  in  mediocrity,  as 
a  fashionable  and  well-bred  woman,  than  by  parad- 
ing her  new-founded  pretensions  to  taste  and  pat- 
ronage; but  such  was  not  her  own  opinion,  and 
doubtless,  her  ladyship  was  the  best  judge. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Lady  Binks,  lately 
the  beautiful  Miss  Bonnyrigg,  who,  during  the  last 
season,  had  made  the  company  at  the  Well  alternately 
admire,  smile,  and  stare,  by  dancing  the  highest  High- 
land fling,  riding  the  wildest  pony,  laughing  the  loud- 
est iaughat  the  broadest  joke,  and  wearing  the  briefest 
petticoat  of  auy  nymph  of  St.  Ronan's.  Few  knew 
that  this  wild,  hoydenish,  half-mad  humour,  was  only 
superinduced  over  her  real  character,  for  the  purpose 
of— getting  well  m::rried.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Sir  Bingo,  and  was  a  ware  of  his  maxim,  that  lo  catch 
him,  "  a  girl  must  be,"  in  his  own  phrase,  "  liang  up 
to  everv  thing;"  and  that  he  wpuld  choose  a  wife  for 
theneck-or-nothingqualities  which  recommend  a  good 
hunter.  She  made  out  her  catch-match,  and  she  was 
miserable.  Her  wild  good-humour  was  entirely  an 
assumed  part  of  her  character,  which  was  passionate, 
ambitious,  and  thoughtful.  Delicacy  she  had  none— 
she  knew  Sir  Bingo  was  a  brute  and  a  fool,  even  while 
she  was  hunting  him  down  ;  but  she  had  so  far  mis- 
taken her  own  feelings,  as  not  to  have  expected  that 
when  she  became  bone  of  his  bone,  she  should  feel  so 
much  shame  and  anger  when  she  saw  his  folly  expose 
him  to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so  disgusted 
when  his  brtiiality  became  intimately  connected  with 
herself.  It  is  true,  he  was  on  the  whole  rather  an 
innocent  monster;  and  between  bitting  and  hndling, 
coaxing  and  humouring,  might  have  been  made  to 
pad  on  well  enough.  But  an  unhappy  boggling  which 
had  taken  place  previous  to  the  declaration  of  their 
private  marriage,  had  so  exasperated  her  spirits 
against  her  helpmate,  that  modes  of  conciliation  were 
the  last  she  was  likely  to  adopt.  Not  only  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Scottish  Thernis,  so  pro'jitioiisly  in- 
dulgent to  the  foibles  of  the  fair,  been  resorted  to  on 
the  occasion,  but  even  Mars  seemed  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  tapis,  if  Hymen  had  not  intervened.  There 
was,  de  parle  v\on(Le,  a  certain  brother  of  the  lady — • 
an  officer — and,  as  it  happened,  on  leave  of  absence, — 
who  alii'hted  from  a  hack-chnise  at  the  Fox  Hotel,  at 
eleven  o  clock  at  night,  holding  in  his  hand  a  slip  ot 
well-dried  oak,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman, 
who,  like  himself,  wore  a  mililary  travelling-cap  and 
a  black  stock  ;  out  of  the  said  chaise,  as  was  reported 
by  the  trusty  Toby,  was  handed  a  small  reise-sac,  an 
Andrew  Ferrara,  and  a  neat  mahogany  box,  eighteen 
inches  long,  three  deep,  and  some  six  broad.  Next 
morning  a  solenm  puhn-cr  (as  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar call  their  national  convention)  was  held  at  an 
unusual  hour,  at  which  Captain  MacTurk  and  Mr. 
Mowbray  assisted  ;  and  the  upshot  was.  that  at 
breakfast  the  company  were  made  happy  by  the  in- 
formation, that  Sir  Bingo  had  been  for  some  weeks  the 
hapiiy  bridegroom  of  their  general  favourite;  which 
union,  concealed  for  family  reasons,  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  acknowledge,  and  to  fly  with  the  wings  of 
love  to  bring  his  sorrowing  turtle  from  the  shades  to 
which  she  had  retired,  till  the  obstacles  to  their  mu- 
tual happiness  could  be  removed.  Now,  though  all 
this  sounded  very  smoothly,  that  gall-less  turtle.  Lady 
Bulks,  could  never  think  of  the  tenor  of  the  proceed- 
ings without  the  deepest  feelings  of  resentment  and 
contempt  for  the  principal  actor.  Sir  Bingo. 

Besides  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  Sir 
Bingo's  family  had  refused  lo  coiinienance  her  wish 
that  he  should  bring  her  to  his  own  seat ;  and  hence 
a  new  shock  to  her  pride,  and  new  matter  of  con- 
tempt against  poor  Sir  Bingo,  for  being  ashamed 
and  afraid  to  face  down  the  opposition  of  his  km^- 
folk,  for  whose  displeasure,  though  never  attendiiiij 
to  any  good  advice  from  them,  he  retained  a  cnuaisk 
awe. 

The  manners  of  ths     oung  lady  were  no  .om 
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changed  than  washer  temper;  and,  from  being  much 
too  careless  and  free,  were  become  reserved,  sullen,  and 
haughty.  A  consciousness  that  many  scrupled  to 
holdr intercourse  with  her  in  society,  rendered  her  dis- 
agreeably tenacious  of  her  rank,  and  jealous  of  every 
thing  that  appeared  like  neglect.  She  had  consti- 
tuted herself  mistress  of  Sir  Bingo's  purse  ;  and,  un- 
restrained in  thecxpenses  of  dress  and  equipage,  chose, 
contrary  to  her  maiden  practice,  to  be  rather  rich  and 
splendid  than  gay,  and  to  command  that  attention  by 
magnificence,  which  she  no  longer  deigned  to  solicit 
by  rendering  herself  either  agreeable  or  entertaining. 
One  secret  source  of  her  misery  was  the  necessity  of 
phowing  deference  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather, 
whose  understanding  she  despised,  and  whose  pre- 
tensions to  consequence,  to  patronage,  and  to  litera- 
ture, she  had  acuieness  enough  to  see  through,  and 
to  contemn  :  and  this  dislike  was  the  more  grievous, 
that  she  felt  she  depended  a  good  deal  on  Lady 
Penelope's  countenance  for  the  situation  she  was  able 
to  maintain  even  amon^  the  not  very  select  society  of  j 
St.  Ronan's  Well ;  and  that,  neglected  by  her,  she 
must  have  dropped  lower  in  the  scale  even  there. 
Neither  was  Lady  Penelope's  kindness  to  Lady  Binks 
extremely  cordial.  She  partook  in  the  ancient  and 
ordinary  dislike  of  single  nymphs  of  a  certain  age,  to 
those  who  make  splendid  alliances  under  their  very 
eye — and  she  more  than  suspected  the  secret  disaffl^c- 
tion  of  the  lady.  But  the  name  sounded  well ;  and 
the  style  in  which  Lady  Binks  lived  was  a  credit 
to  the  place.  So  they  satisfied  their  mutual  dislike 
with  saying  a  few  sharp  things  to  each  other  occa- 
sionally, but  all  under  the  mask  of  civility. 

Such  was  Lady  Binks  ;  and  yet,  being  such,  her 
dress,  and  her  equipage,  and  carriages,  were  the  envy 
of  half  the  Misses  at  the  Well,  who,  while  she  sat  dis- 
figuring with  sullenness  her  very  lovely  face,  (for  it 
was  as  beautiful  as  her  shape  was  exquisite,)  only 
thought  she  was  proud  of  having  carried  her  point, 
and  fdt  herself,  with  her  large  fortune  and  diamond 
bandeau,  no  fit  cowpany  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 
They  gave  way,  therefore,  with  meekness  to  her  do- 
mineering temper,  though  it  was  not  the  less  tyran- 
nical, that  in  her  maiden  slate  of  hoydenhood,  she 
had  been  to  some  of  them  an  object  of  slight  and  of 
censure :  and  Lady  Binks  had  not  forgotten  the  of- 
fences oflered  to  Sliss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sister- 
hood submitted  to  her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants 
endure  the  bull\ing  of  a  rude  and  boisterous  captain 
of  the  sea,  \yii(i  the  secret  determination  to  pay  it 
home  to  their  underlings,  when  they  shall  become 
captains  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  importance,  yet  of  penance,  Lady 
Binks  occupied  her  place  at  the  dinner-table,  alter- 
nately disconcerted  by  some  stupid  speech  of  her  lord 
and  masier,  and  by  some  slight  sarcasm  from  Lady 
Penelope,  to  which  she  longed  to  reply,  but  dared  not. 

She  looked  from  time  to  time  at  her  neighbour 
0  Frank  Tyrrel,  but  without  addressing  him,  and  ac- 
cepted in  silence  the  usual  civilities  which  he  proffered 
to  her.  She  had  remarked  keenly  his  interview  w.th 
Sir  Bingo,  and  knowing  by  experience  the  manner  in 
which  her  honoured  lord  was  wont  to  retreat  from  a 
dispute  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  his 
genius  forgetting  into  such  perplexities,  she  had  little 
doubt  that  he  had  sustained  from  the  stranger  some 
new  indignity;  whom,  therefore,  she  regarded  with  a 
mixture  of  feeling,  scarce  knowing  whether  to  be 
pleased  with  him  for  having  given  pain  to  him  whom 
she  hated,  or  angry  with  liim  for  having  aflronted  one 
in  whose  degradation  her  own  was  necessarily  in- 
volved. There  might  be  other  thoughts— on  the  whole, 
she  regarded  him  with  much  though  with  mute  at- 
tention. He  paid  her  but  little  in  return,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  the  questions  of  the 
engrossing  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather. 

Receiving  polite  though  rather  evasive  answers  to 
iier  inquiries  concerning  his  late  avocations,  herlady- 
sh'D  could  only  learn  that  Tyrrel  had  been  tra\-elling 
in  several  remote  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia. 
Baffled,  but  net  repulsed,  the  lady  continued  her  cour- 
tesy, by  pointing  out  to  him,  as  a  stranger,  several 
individuals  of  the  company  to  whom  she  proposed 
iniroducing  him,  a?  persons  from  whose  society  he 


misht  deriye  either  profit  or  amusement.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  however,  she  sud- 
denly stopped  short. 

"Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "if  I 
say  I  havj  been  watching  your  thoughts  for  some 
moments,  and  that  I  have  detected  you  7  All  the 
while  that  I  have  been  talking  of  these  good  folks 
and  that  you  have  been  making  such  civil  replies 
that  they  might  be  with  great  propriety  and  utility 
inserted  in  the  'Familiar  Dialogues,  teaching  foreign 
ers  how  to  express  themselves  in  English  upon  ordi- 
nary occasions' — your  mind  has  been  entirelv  fi.xea 
upon  that  empty  chair,  which  hath  remained  theif 
opposite  betwixt  our  worthy  president  and  Sir  Binga 
Binks." 

"  I  own,  madam,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  such  a  distinguished  seat  unoccupied, 
while  the  table  is  rather  crowded." 

"  O,  confess  more,  sir !— Confess  that  to  a  poet  a 
seat  unoccupied— the  chair  of  Banquo — has  more 
charms  than  if  it  were  filltd  even  as  an  alderman 
would  fill  it.— What  if  'the  Dark  Ladye'*  should 
glide  in  and  occupy  it? — Would  you  have  courage  to 
stand  the  vision,  j\Ir.  Tyrrel? — I  assure  you  the  thing 
is  not  impossible.'! 

"  What  is  not  impossible,  Lady  Penelope  ?"  said 
TjTrel,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Stardcd  already? — Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your 
endiu-ing  the  awful  interview." 

"What  interview?  who  is  expected?"  said  Tyrrel, 
unable  with  the  utmost  exertion  to  suppress  some 
signs  of  curiosity,  though  he  suspected  the  whole  to 
be  merely  some  mystification  of  her  ladyship. 

"How  delighted  I  am,"  she  said,  "that  I  have 
found  out  where  you  are  vulnerable !— Expected — did 
I  say  expected? — no,  not  expected. 

'  .Slie  glides,  likcNiplit,  from  land  to  land, 
She  hatli  straiige  power  of  sjieech.' 

— But  come,  I  have  you  at  mv  mercy,  and  I  will  ba 
generous  and  explain. ^We  call — that  is,  among  our- 
selves, you  understand — Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  the 
sister  of  that  gentleman  that  sits  next  to  Miss  Par- 
ker, the  Dark  Ladye,  and  that  seat  is  left  for  her.— 
For  she  was  expected — no,  not  expected — I  forget 
again  !— but  it  was  thought  possible  she  might  honour 
us  to-day,  when  our  feast  was  so  full  and  piquant.^ 
Her  brother  is  our  L9id  of  the  Manor — and  so  they 
pay  her  that  sort  of  civility  to  regard  her  as  a  visiter 
— and  neither  Lady  Binks  nor  I  think  of  objecting — 
She  is  a  singular  young  person,  Clara  Mowbray — she 
amuses  me  very  much — I  am  always  rather  glad  to 
see  her." 

"  She  is  not  to  come  hither  to-day,"  said  Tyrrel ; 
"am  I  so  to  understand  your  ladyship?" 

"Why,  it  is  past  her  time — even  her  time,"  said 
Lady  Penelope — "dinner  was  kept  back  half  an 
hour,  and  our  poor  invalids  were  famishing,  as  you 
may  see  by  the  deeds  they  have  done  since. — But 
Clara  is  an  odd  creature,  and  if  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  come  hither  at  this  moment,  hither  she 
would  come — she  is  very  whimsical. — iNlany  people 
think  her  handsome — but  she  looks  so  like  some- 
thing from  another  world,  that  she  makes  me  always 
think  of  3Iat  Lewis's  Spectre  Ladv." 

And  she  repeated  with  much  cadence, 
"  There  is  a  thing— there  is  a  thing, 

I  fain  would  have  from  thee  ; 
I  fain  would  have  that  gay  gold  ring, 
0  warrior,  give  it  me  I" 

"And  then  you  remember  his  answer: 

'  This  ring  Lord  Brooke  from  his  daughter  took, 

And  a  solemn  oath  he  sworn, 
That  that  ladye  my  bride  should  be 

■\Vl\en  this  crusade  was  o'er.' 

You  do  figures  as  well  as  landscapes,  I  suppose.  Mr. 
"Tyrrel?- Vou  shall  make  a  sketcn  for  me — a  slight 

*  The  Dark  Ladye  is  one  of  those  tantalizing  fragments,  in 
which  I\!r.  Coleridge  has  shown  us  what  exiiuisile  powers  ol 
poi-try  he  has  suffered  to  remain  unrultivatpd.  Let  lis  be  thank- 
ful for  what  we  have  received,  however.  The  unfashioncil  oro, 
drawn  from  so  rich  a  mine,  is  worth  all  to  which  ar'  can  add  iu 
highest  decorations,  when  drawn  from  less  abundant  sourcoa 
The  vrrsos  lipt'inning  the  poem  whicli  are  published  separately, 
arc  said  to  have  ondihed  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Fox.  They  v* 
the  Eianzas  e-iiilleo  l.'j^f 
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thing— for  sketches,  1  think,  show  the  freedom  of  art 
oetter  than  finislied  pieces— I  dote  on  the  first  corus- 
cations of  genius— tiasliing  like  hghtning  from  the 
cloud  !— You  shall  make  a  sketch  for  my  own  bou- 
doir—my dear  sulky  den  at  Air  Castle,  and  Clara 
Mowbray  shall  sit  for  the  Ghost  Ladye." 

"That  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  your 
ladv'ship's  friend,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

'^ Friend  1  We  don't  get  quite  that  length,  though  I 
like  Clara  very  well. — Quite  sentimental  cast  of  face 
—I  think  I  saw  an  antique  in  theLouvre  very  like  her 
— (I  was  there  in  ISOO) — quite  an  antique  countenance 
— eyes  something  hollowed— care  has  dug  caves  for 
thein,  but  they  are  caves  of  the  most  beautiful  marble, 
arched  with  jet — a  straight  nose,  and  absolutely  the 
Grecian  mouth  and  chin — aprofusionof  long  straight 
black  hair,  with  the  whitest  skin  you  ever  saw— as 
white  as  the  whitest  parchment — and  not  a  shade  of 
colour  in  her  cheek — none  whatever — If  she  would 
be  naughty,  and  borrow  a  prudent  touch  of  com- 
plexion, she  might  be  called  beautiful.  Even  as  it 
IS,  many  think  Tier  so,  although,  surely,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
three  colours  are  necessary  to  the  female  face.  How- 
ever, we  used  to  call  her  the  Alelpomene  of  the  Spring 
last  season,  as  we  called  Lady  Binks — who  was  not 
then  Lady  Binks — our  Euphrosyne— Did  we  not,  my 
dear?" 

"Did  we  not  what,  madam?"  said  Lady  Binks,  in 
a  tone  something  sharper  than  ought  to  have  belonged 
to  so  beautiful  a  countenance. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  out  of  your  reverie, 
my  love,"  answered  Lady  Penelope.  "I  was  only 
assuring  Mr.  Tyrrel  that  you  were  once  Euphrosyne, 
though  now  so  much  under  the  banners  of  II  Pense- 
roso." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  either  one  or  the 
other,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "one  thing  I  certainly 
im  not — I  am  not  capable  of  understanding  your 
ladyship's  wit  and  learning." 

Poor  soul,"  whispered  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyrrel; 
"  we  know  what  we  are,  we  know  not  what  we  may 
be. — And  now,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  been  your  sibyl  to 
guide  vou  through  this  Elysium  of  ours,  I  think,  in 
reward,  I  deseiTe  a  little  confidence  in  return." 

"If  I  had  any  to  bestow,  which  could  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  interesting  to  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Tyrrel. 

"  Oh  !  cruel  man— he  will  not  understand  me !" 
exclaimed  the  lady — "In  plain  words,  then,  a  peep 
into  your  portfolio— just  to  see  what  objects  you  have 
rescued  from  natural  decay,  and  rendered  immortal 
by  the  pencil.  You  do  not  know — indeed,  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel, you  do  not  know  how  I  dote  upon  your  '  serenely 
sUent  art,'  second  to  poetry  alone — equal — superior 
perhaps— to  music." 

"I  really  have  little  that  could  possibly  be  worth 
the  attention  of  such  a  judge  as  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Tyrrel ;  "  such  trifles  as  your  ladyship  has 
seen,  I  sometimes  leave  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  have 
been  sketching." 

"As  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
dennes?—Oh,  the  thoughtless  prodigality !— Mr.  Win- 
terblossom,  do  you  hear  this? — We  must  follow  3Ir. 
Tvrrel  in  his  walks,  and  glean  what  he  leaves  behind 
hfm." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  disconcerted  by  some  laugh- 
ter on  Sir  Bingo's  side  of  the  table,  which  she  chas- 
tised by  an  angry  glance,  and  then  proceeded  empha- 
tically. 

"  3ir.  Tyrrel — this  must  not  be— this  is  not  the  way 
of  the  world,  my  good  sir,  to  which  even  genius  must 
stoop  its  flight.  We  must  consult  the  engraver — 
though  perhaps  you  etch  as  well  as  you  draw  ?" 

"I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
fdging  in  a  wora  with  difficulty,  "  from  the  freedom 
of  3Ir.  Tyrrel's  touch." 

"I  will  not  deny  my  having  spoiled  a  little  copper 
now  and  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  since  I  am  charged 
with  the  crime  by  such  good  judges  ;  but  it  has  only 
been  by  way  of  experiment." 

'Say  no  more,"  said  the  lady;  "my  darling  wish 
IS  accoinplished  !— We  have  long  desired  to  have  the 
remarkable  and  most  romantic  spots  of  our  little  Ar- 
cadia here— spots  consecrated  to  friendship,  the  fine 


arts,  the  loves  and  the  graces,  imrnqrfalizeJ  by  tiie 
graver's  art,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame — you  shall 
labour  on  this  task,  Mr.  Tyrrel;  we  will  all  assist 
with  notes  and  illustrations — we  will  all  contribute- 
only  some  of  us  must  be  permitted  to  remam  anony- 
mous— Fairy  favours,  you  know,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  must  be 
kept  secret — And  you  shall  be  allowed  the  pillage  of 
the  Album — some  sweet  things  there  of  r>Ir.  Cha:- 
terly's — and  Mr.  Edgeit.  a  gentleman  of  your  own 
profession,  I  am  sure  will  lend  his  aid — Dr.  Quackle- 
ben  will  contribute  some  scientific  notices. — And  for 
subscription" 

"  Financial — financial— your  leddyship,  I  speak  to 
order!"  said  the  writer,  interrupting  Lady  Penelope 
with  a  tone  of  impudent  familiarity,  which  was  meant 
doubtless  for  jocular  ease. 

"How  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ?"  said 
her  ladyship,  drawing  herself  up. 

"I  speak  to  order! — No  warrants  for  money  can 
be  extracted  before  intimation  to  the  Committee  of 
Management." 

"  Pray,  who  mentioned  money,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ?" 
said  her  ladyship. — "  That  wretched  old  pettifogger," 
she  added  in  a  whisper  to  Tyrrel,  "  thinks  of  nothing 
else  but  the  filthy  pelf" 

"  Ye  spake  of  subscription,  my  leddy,  whilk  is  the 
same  thing  as  money,  differing  only  in  respect  of 
time — the  subscription  being  a  contract  de  futuro, 
and  having  a  b-actiis  temporis  in  gremio — And  I 
have  kend  mor^  honest  folks  in  the  company  at  the 
Well,  complain  of  the  subscriptions  as  a  great  abuse, 
as  obliging  them  either  to  look  unlike  qther  folk,  or 
to  gie  good  lawful  coin  for  ballants  and  picture-books, 
ana  things  they  caredna  a  pinch  of  snuff  for." 

Several  of  the  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  assented  both  by  nods  and  murmurs  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  the  orator  was  about  to  proceed,  when 
Tyrrel  with  difficulty  procured  a  hearing  before  the 
debate  went  farther,  and  assured  the  company  that 
her  ladyship's  goodness  had  led  her  into  an  error; 
that  he  had  no  work  in  hand  worthy  of  their  patron- 
age, and,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  for  Lady  Pene- 
lope's goodness,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  comply 
with  her  request.  There  was  some  tittering  at  her 
ladyship's  expense,  who,  as  the  writer  slyly  observed, 
had  been  something  ultronious  in  her  patronage. 
Without  attempting  for  the  moment  anv  rally,  (as 
indeed  the  time  which  had  passed  since  the  removal 
of  the  dinner  scarce  permitted  an  opportunity,)  Lady 
Penelope  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies'  retreat,  and 
left  the  gentlemen  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 


CHAPTER  VH, 

THE  TEA-TABLE. 

While  the  cups, 

Which  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each.— Cowfei!. 

It  was  common  at  the  Well,  for  the  fair  guests  oc- 
casionally to  give  tea  to  the  company, — such  at  least 
as,  from  their  rank  and  leading  in  the  little  society, 
might  be  esteemed  fit  to  constitute  themselves  pa- 
tronesses of  an  evening;  and  the  same  lady  generally 
carried  the  authority  she  had  acquired  into  the  ball- 
room, where  two  fiddles  and  a  bass,  at  a  guinea  a 
night,  with  a  r^uantuni  snflicit  of  tallow  candles, 
(against  the  use  of  which  Lady  Penelope  often  muti- 
nied,) enabled  the  company — to  use  the  appropriate 
phrase—"  to  close  the  evening  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe." 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  lion  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
Francis  Tyrrel,  had  so  little  answered  the  high- 
wrought  expectations  of  Lady  Penelope,  that  ."he  ra- 
ther regretted  having  ever  given  herself  any  Irouble 
about  him,  and  particularly  that  of  having  manier.vred 
herself  into  the  patronage  of  the  tea-table  for  the 
evening,  to  the  great  expenditure  of  souchong  and 
Congo.  Accordingly,  her  ladyship  had  no  sooner 
summoned  her  own  woman,  and  her /ille  dcchamhre, 
to  make  tea,  vvith  her  page,  footman,  and  postilion, 
to  hand  it  about,  (in  which  duty  they  were  assisted 
by  two  richly-laced  and  thickly-powdered  footmen  oi 
Lady  Binks' s,  whose  liveries  put  to  shame  the  mom 
modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope's,  and  even  dirnmetj 
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theglorj'of  the  suppressed  coronet  upon  the  buttons,^ 
than  slie  begun  to  vihpend  and  depreciate  what  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  her  curiosity. 

"Tills  Ulr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  in  a  lone  of  authorita- 
tive decision,  "seems  after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of 
person,  quite  a  cominonplace  inan,  who,  she  dared 
say,  had  considered  his  condition,  in  going  to  the  old 
alehouse,  much  better  than  they  had  done  for  him. 
when  they  asked  him  to  the  Public  Rooms.  He  haa 
known  his  own  place  better  than  they  did— there  was 
nothing  uncommon  in  his  appearance  or  conversa- 
tion—noihing  at  aW/rappar.t — she  scarce  believed  he 
could  even  draw  that  sketch.  Mr.  Winterblosscm. 
indeed,  made  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  then  all  the  world 
knew  that  every  scrap  of  engraving  or  drawing,  which 
Mr.  Winterblossom  contrived  to  make  his  own,  was, 
«he  instant  it  came  into  his  collection,  the  finest  thing 
that  ever  was  seen— that  was  the  way  with  collec- 
tors—their geese  were  all  swans." 

"And  your  ladyship's  swan  has  proved  but  a  goose, 
my  dearest  Lady  Pen,"  said  Lady  Binks. 

"/k/v  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks!  I  really  do  not 
know  how  I  have  deserved  the  appropriation." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  mv  dear  Lady  Penelope;  I  only 
mean,  that  for  a  fortnight  and  more  you  have  spoke 
constanilyu/this  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  all  dinner-time  you 
spoke  to  him." 

The  fair  company  began  to  collect  around,  at  hear- 
ing the  word  dear  so  often  repeated  in  the  same  brief 
dialogue,  which  induced  them  to  expect  sport,  and, 
like  the  vulgar  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  form  a  ring 
for  the  expected  combatants. 

"  He  sat  betwixt  us.  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady 
I'enclorie,  with  dignity.  "  You  had  your  usual  head- 
ache, yuu  know,  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  company,  I 
spoke  for  one." 

"For  two,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,"  replied  Lady 
Binks.  "  I  mean,"  she  added,  softening  the  expres- 
sion, "  for  younself  and  me."  , 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "I  should  have 
spoken  for  one  who  can  speak  so  smartly  for  lier- 
self,  as  my  dear  Lady  Binks— I  did  not,  by  any  means, 
desire  to  engross  the  conversation — I  repeat  it,  there 
is  a  mistake  about  this  man." 

"I  think  there  is,"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone 
which  implied  something  more  than  mere  assent  to 
Lady  Penelope's  proposition. 

"I  doubt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  all,"  said  the  Lady 
Penelope;  "orif  he  is,  he  must  be  doing  things  for  some 
Magaznip,  or  Encyclopedia,  or  some  such  matter." 

"/doubt,  too,  if  he  be  a  professional  artist,"  said 
Lady  Binks.  "If  so,  he  is  of  the  very  highest  class, 
for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better-bred  man." 

"There  are  very  well-bred  artists,"  said  Lady  Pe- 
nelope.    "  It  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Lady  Binks;  "but  the 
poorer  class  have  often  to  struggle  with  poverty  and 
dependance.  In  general  society,  they  are  hke  com- 
mercial people  in  presence  of 'their  customers;  and 
that  is  a  difficult  part  to  sustain.  And  so  you  see  tiiem 
of  all  sorts— shy  and  reserved,  when  they  are  con- 
scious of  merit— petulant  and  whimsical,  by  way  of 
showing  their  independence— intrusive,  in  order  to 
appear  easy — and  sometimes  obsequious  and  fawning, 
when  thev  chance  to  be  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  you 
seldom  see  them  quite  at  their  ease,  and  therefore  I 
hold  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  either  an  artist  of  the  first 
class,  raised  completely  above  the  necessity  and  de- 
gradation of  patronage,  or  else  to  be  no  professional 
artist  at  all." 

Lady  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  with  much 
such  a  regard  as  Baalam  may  nave  cast  upon  his 
ass,  when  he  discovered  the  animal's  capacity  fur 
iiuiding  an  argument  with  him.  She  muttered  to 
lierself— 

"  Mon  ane  parle,  et  mcme  il  parte  bien .'" 

liut,  declining  the  altercation  which  Lady  Binks 
F-eemed  disposed  to  enter  into,  she  replied,  with  good 
liumour,  "Well,  dearest  Rachel,  we  will  not  pull  caps 
«bout  this  man— nay,  I  think  your  good  opinion  of 
liiin  gives  him  new  value  in  my  eves.  That  is  always 
ibe  way  with  us,  my  good  friend  '.  We  may  confess 
't    when  'here  are   none  of  these  conceited    male 


wretches  among  us.  We  will  know  what  he  really 
is — he  shall  not  wear  fern-seed,  and  walk  among  us 
invisible  thus — what  say  vou,  jMaria  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelope,"  answered 
Miss  Digj2;es,  whose  ready  chatter  we  have  already 
introduced  to  the  leader,  "he  is  a  very  handsome 
man,  though  his  nose  is  too  big,  and  his  nu.uili  inq 
wide— but  his  teeth  ai-e  like  pearl— and  he  has  such 
eyes  !~especially  when  your  ladyship  siioke  to  him. 
I  don't  think  you  looked  at  his  eyes — thi^y  are  qiiiio 
deep  and  dark,  and  full  of  glow,  like  what  you  read 
to  us  in  the  letter  from  that  lady,  about  Koliert 
Burns." 

"Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  come  on  finely!"  saio 
Lady  Penelope. — "One  had  need  take  care  what  ihey 
read  or  talk  about  before  you,  I  see — Come,  Jones, 
have  mercy  upon  us— put  an  end  to  that  symphony  of 
tinkling  cups  and  saucers,  and  let  the  first  act  of  the 
tea-table  begin,  if  you  please." 

"  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace?"  said  honest 
Mrs.  Blower,  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  this 
worshipful  society,  and  busily  employed  in  arranging 
an  Indian  handkerchief,  that  might  have  made  a 
mainsail  for  one  of  her  husband's  smuggling  luggers, 
which  she  spread  carefully  on  her  knee,  to  prevent 
damage  to  a  flowered  black  silk  gown  from  the  re- 
past of  tea  and  cake,  to  which  she  proposed  to  do  due 
honour, — "Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace'?  I 
see  the  minister  is  just  coming  in. — Her  leddyship 
waits  till  ye  say  a  blessing,  an  ye  please,  sir." 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  toddled  after  the  chap- 
lain, his  toe  having  given  him  an  alert  hint  to  quit  the 
dining-table,  though  he  saw  every  feature  in  the  poor 
woman's  face  swoln  with  desire  to  procure  informa- 
tion concerning  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  place, 
passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  regardless  of  her 
agony  of  curiosity. 

A  moment  after,  she  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of 
Dr.  Quackleben,  whose  maxim  being,  that  one  riatiwit 
was  as  well  worth  attention  as  anothir,  and  vvho 
knew  by  experience,  that  the  honoraria  of  a  godly 
wife  of  the  Bow-head  were  as  apt  to  be  forthcoming, 
(if  not  more  so,)  as  my  Lady  Penelope's  he  e'en  sat 
himself  quietly  down  by  Mrs.  Blower,  and  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  kindness  to  inquire  after  her  health, 
and  to  hope  he  had  not  forgotten  taking  a  table- 
spoonful  of  spirits  burnt  to  a  residuum,  in  order  to 
qualify  the  crudities. 

"Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  the  honest  woman,  "I  loot 
the  brandy  burn  as  lang  as  I  dought  look  at  the  glide 
creature  wasting  itself  that  gate — and  then,  wiicn  I 
was  fain  to  put  it  out  lor  very  thrift,  I  did  take  a  thim 
blel'ul  of  it,  (although  it  is  not  the  thing  I  am  used  to 
Dr.  Quackleben,)  and  I  winna  say  but  that  it  did  me 
good." 

"UnquestioniAly,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  am 
no  friend  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  general,  but  there 
are  particular  cases— there  are  particular  cases,  Mrs. 
Blower — My  venerated  instructer,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  our  profession  that  ever  lived,  took  a  wine- 
glassful  of  old  rum,  mixed  with  sugar,  every  day  after 
his  dinner." 

"  Ay  1  dear  heart,  he  would  be  a  comfortable  doctor 
tfiat,"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  "He wad  maybe  ken  some- 
thing of  my  case.     Is  he  leevin'  think  ye,  sir?" 

"Dead  for  many  years,  madam,"  snid  Dr.  Quackle- 
ben  ;  "  and  there  are  but  few  of  his  pupils  that  can  fill 
liis  place,  I  assure  ye.  If  I  could  be  thought  an  excep- 
tion, it  is  only  because  I  was  a  favourite.  Ah  !  bless- 
ings on  the  old  red  cloak  of  him  !— It  covertd  more 
of  the  healing  science  than  the  gowns  of  a  whole  mo- 
dern university." 

"There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blower,  "that  hag 
been  muckle  recommended  about  Edinlnirgh — ]\Iac- 
gregor,  I  think  they  ca'  him — folk  come  far  and  near 
to  see  him."* 

"I  know  whom  you  mean,  ma'am— a  clever  man 
—no  denying  it— a  clever  man— but  there  are  certain 
cases— yours,  for  example— and  I  think  that  of  many 
that  come  to  drink  this  water- which  I  cannot  say  I 

*  Ttic  latp  r)r.  Gregory  is  prohnbly  intirroted,  as  one  of  tin 
celcbiatpcl  Dr.  Cullon's  pcrsoniil  lialjits  is  previously  niriitii>ne(l 
Dr.  GiOL'iiry  was  dislinguislied  lot  putting  his  patii.iiis  on  • 
severe  rtgimou. 
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think  he  pcrfftclly  understands— hasty— verj'  hasty 
and  rapid.  IVow  I — I  give  ihu disease  its  own  way  at 
firj-'- then  watch  it,  Mrs.  Blower— watch  the  turn  of 
the  tide." 

■'Ay,  troth,  that's  true,"  responded  the  widow; 
".Ff':;:  lilower  was  aye  watching  turn  of  tide,  puir 
man." 

■'Then  he  is  a  starving  doctor,  Mrs.  Blower— re- 
duces diseases  as  s-jldiers  do  towns— by  famine,  not 
considering  that  the  friendly  inhabitants  sutler  as 
niuch  as  the  hostile  garrison — ahem!" 

Here  he  gave  an  important  and  emphatic  cough, 
and  then  proceeded. 

'■I  am  no  friend  either  to  excess  or  to  violent  sti- 
mulus, IVIrfe.  Blower — but  nature  must  be  supported— 
a  generous  diet^:ordials  judi(;iously  thrown  in — not 
Without  the  advice  of  a  medical  man— that  is  my 
opinion,  Mrs.  Blower,  to  speak  as  a  friend — o tilers 
may  starve  their  patients  if  they  have  a  mind." 

"It  wadna  do  for  me,  the  starving,  Dr.  Keeker- 
ben,"  said  the  alarmed  relirtt, — "it  wadna  do  for  me 
at  a' — Just  a'  I  can  do  to  wear  through  the  day  with 
the  sma'  supports  that  nature  requires — not  a  soul  to 
look  after  me.  Doctor,  since  .lohn  Blower  was  ta'en 
awa. — Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  (to  the  servant  who 
handed  the  tea,) — "  thank  ye.  my  bonny  man,"  (to 
the  page  who  served  the  cake) — "Now,  dinna,  ye 
think.  Doctor,"  (in  a  low  and  confidential  voice,) 
"that  her  leddyship's  tea  is  ratiier  of  the  weakliest — 
waier  bewitched,  1  think — and  Mrs.  Jones,  as  they 
ca'  her,  has  cut  the  seedcake  very  thin?" 

"It  IS  the  fashion,  Mrs.  Blower,"  answered  Dr. 
(iuackleben  ;  "  and  her  ladyship's  tea  is  excellent. 
But  your  taste  is  a  little  chilled,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon at  the  first  use  of  the  waters,  so  that  you  are  not 
sensible  of  the  flavour — we  must  support  the  system 
— reinforce  the  digestive  powers — give  me  leave — 
you  are  a  stranger,  Mrs.  Blower,  and  we  must  take 
care  of  you— ^I  have  an  elixir  which  wdl  put  that  mat- 
ter to  rights  in  a  moment." 

So  saying,  Dr.  Quackleben  pulled  from  his  pocket 
a  small  portable  case  of  medicines—"  Catch  me  with- 
out my  tools," — he  said,  "here  I  have  the  real  useful 
pharmacopoeia — the  rest  is  all  humbug  and  hard 
names — this  little  case,  with  a  fortnight  or  month, 
spring  and  fall,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  and  no  one  will 
die  till  his  day  come." 

Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a 
large  vial  or  small  flask,  full  of  a  high-coloured 
liquid,  of  which  he  mixed  three  tea-spoonfuls  in  Mrs. 
Blower's  cup,  who,  immediately  afterwards,  allowed 
that  the  flavour  was  improved  beyond  all  belief,  and 
that  it  was  "vera  comfortable  and  restorative  in- 
deed." 

"  Will  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints.  Doctor  ?" 
said  Mr.  Vv'interblossom,  who  had  strolled  towards 
them,  and  held  out  his  cup  to  the  physician. 

"I  by  no  means  recommend  it,  Mr.  Winterblos- 
som,"  said  Dr.  Quackleben,  .shutting  up  his  case  with 
great  coolness ;  "your  case  is  cedematous,  and  you 
treat  it  your  own  way — you  are  as  good  a  physician 
as  I  am,  and  I  never  mterfere  with  another  prac- 
titioner's patient." 

"Well,  Doctor,"  said  Winterblossom,  "I  must 
wail  till  Sir  Bingo  comes  in— he  has  a  hunting-flask 
usually  about  him,  which  contains  as  good  medicine 
as  yours  to  the  full." 

■  You  will  wait  for  Sir  Bingo  some  time,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "he  is  a  gentleman  of  sedentary  habits — he 
has  ordered  another  magnum." 

"  Sir  Bingo  is  an  unco  name  for  a  man  o'  quality, 
dinna  ye  think  sae.  Dr.  Cocklehen  1"  said  J\Irs. 
Blower.  "  John  Blower,  when  he  was  a  wee  bit  in 
the  wind's  eye,  as  he  ca'd  it,  puir  fal'ow — used  to  sing 
a  sang  about  a  dog  they  ca'd  Bingo,  that  suld  hae  be- 
lanaed  to  a  farmer." 

"  Our  Bingo  is  but  a  puppy  yet,  madam — or  if  a 
dog,  he  is  a  sad  dog,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  ap- 
piaudmg  his  own  wit,  by  one  of  his  own  inimitable 
smiles. 

"Or  a  mad  dog,  rather,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  "for 
he  drinks  no  water;"  and  he  also  smiled  gracefully 
nt  the  thoughts  of  havmg  trumped,  as  it  were,  the 
prfi.<5idei:  's  pun 
Vol  V. 


"Twa  pleasant  men,  Doctor,"  said  the  widow, 
"and  so  is  Sir  Bungy  too,  for  that  matter;  but  O!  is 
nae  it  a  pity  he  should  bide  saelang  by  the  bottle!  It 
was  puir  John  Blower's  faiit  too,  that  weary  tippling; 
when  he  wan  to  the  lec-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch,  there 
was  nae  raising  him.— But  they  are  taking  awa 
the  things,  and.  Doctor,  is  it  not  an  awfu'  thing  that 
the  creature-comfons  should  hne  been  used  without 
grace  or  thanksgiving? — that  IMr.  Chitterling,  if  he 
really  be  a  minister,  has  muckle  to  answer  for,  that 
he  ncsrlects  his  minster's  service." 

"Why,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "Mr.  Chatterly 
is  scarce  arrived  at  the  rank  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary." 

"  A  minister  potentiary;— ah,  Doctor,  I  doubt  that  is 
some  jest  of  yours,"  said  the  widow;  "that's  sa<5 
like  puir  John  Blower.  \Vhen  I  wad  hae  had  him 
gie  up  the  Lovely  Peggy,  ship  and  cargo,  (the  vessel 
was  named  after  me.  Doctor  Kittleben.)  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  prayers  o'  the  congregation,  he  wad  say 
to  me,  'they  may  pray  that  stand  the  risk,  Peggy 
Brycc,  for  I've  made  insurance.'  He  was  a  merry 
man.  Doctor;  but  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him,  for  a'  his  light  way  of  speaking,  as  deep  as  ony 
skipper  that  ever  loosed  anchor  from  Leith  Roads. 
I  hae  been  a  forsaken  creature  since  his  death — O 
the  weary  days  and  nights  that  I  have  had  !— and  the 
weight  on  the  spirits — the  spirits.  Doctor  ! — though  I 
canna  say  I  hae  been  easier  since  I  hae  been  at  the 
Wall  than  even  now — if  I  kend  what  I  was  awing  ye 
for  elickstir,  Doctor,  for  it's  done  me  muckle  heart's 
good,  for-by  the  opening  of  my  mind  to  you." 

"Fie,  fie,  ma'am,''  -aid  the  Doctor,  as  the  widovr 
pulled  out  a  seal-skin  pouch,  such  as  sailors  carry  to- 
bacco in,  but  apparently  well-slufted  with  bank-notes, 
— "Fie,  fie,  madam — I  am  no  apothecary— I  have  mv 
diploma  from  Leyden — a  regular  physician,  madam. 
— the  elixir  is  heartily  at  j'our  service;  and  shouid 
you  want  any  advice,  no  man  will  be  prouder  to  as- 
sist you  than  your  humble  servant." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  muckle  obliged  to  your  kindness, 
Dr.  Kickalpin,"  said  the  widow,  folding  up  her  pouch: 
"  this  was  puir  .John  Blower's  spleuchart,*  as  they  ca 
it — I  e'en  wear  it  for  his  sake.  He  was  a  kind  man, 
and  left  me  comfortable  in  warld's  gudes;  but  C9m- 
forts  hae  their  cumbers. — to  be  a  lone  woman  is  a 
sair  weird.  Dr.  Kittlepin." 

Dr.  Quackleben  drew  his  chair  a  httle  nearer  that 
of  the  widow,  and  entered  into  a  closer  communi(;a- 
tion  with  her,  in  a  tone  doubtless  of  more  delicate 
consolation  than  was  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  company 
at  large. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  watering-place  is,  that 
every  one's  affairs  seem  to  be  put  under  the  special 
surveillance  of  the  whole  company,  so  that,  in  ail 
probability,  the  various  flirtations,  liaisons,  and  so 
forth,  which  naturally  take  place  in  the  society,  aro 
not  only  the  subject  of  amusement  to  the  parties 
engaged,  but  also  to  the  lookers  on;  that  is  to  s?f, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  whole  community,  of  which 
for  the  time  the  said  parties  are  members.  Lady 
Penelope,  the  presiding  goddess,  of  the  region,  watch- 
ful over  all  her  circle,  was  not  long  of  observing  that 
the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  suddenly  engaged  in  close 
communication  with  the  widow,  and  that  he  had  even 
ventured  to  take  hold  of  her  fair  plump  hand,  with  a 
manner  which  partook  at  once  of  the  gallant  suitor, 
and  of  the  medical  adviser. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  who 
can  that  comely  dame  be,  9n  whom  our  excellent 
and  learned  Doctor  looks  with  such  uncommon  re- 
gard ?"       . 

"Fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom; 
"that  is  all  I  knowof  her^-a  mercantile  peison." 

'■'  A  carrack.  Sir  President,"  said  the  chaplain, 
"richly  iaden  with  colonial  produce,  by  name  'he 
Lovely  Peggy  Bryce — no  master — the  late  John  Blow- 
er of  North  Leith  having  pushed  off  his  boat  fur  thtf 
Stygian  Creek,  and  left  the  vessel  without  a  hand  on 
board." 

"The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  nirning  her 
glass  towards  them,  "  seems  willing  to  play  t)ic  pari 
of  pilot." 

•  A  fur  pouch  for  keeping  tobacco. 
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■    "  I  dare  snv  he  will  be  willing  to  change  her  name  | 
and  register,''  said  i\Ir.  Chatterly. 

"He  fan  be  no  less  in  common  requital,"  said 
Winterblossom.  "She  has  changed  his  name  six 
times  in  the  five  minutes  that  I  stood  within  hearing 
ol  them." 

"  \V!iat  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  my  dear,  Lady 
ji^inks  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 

"  Madam '?"  said  Lady  Bmks,  starting  from  a  reve- 
rie, and  answering  as  one  who  either  had  not  heard, 
or  did  not  understand  the  question. 

"I  mean,  what  think  you  of  what  is  going  on 
yonder?" 

Lady  Binks  turned  her  glass  iri  the  direction  of  Lady 
Penelope's  glance,  fixed  the  widow  and  the  Doctor 
with  one  bold  fashionabie  stare,  and  then  dropping 
her  hand  slowiy,  said  with  indifference,  "I  really  see 
nothing  there  wortn  tninking  about." 

"I  dare  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,"  said 
Lady  Penelope ;  "one's  thoughts,  I  suppose,  are  so 
mi;c}i  engrossed  with  one's  own  perfect  happiness, 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  laugh 
like  other  folks.  Miss  Racliel  Bonnyrigg  would  have 
laughed  till  her  eves  ran  over,  had  she  seen  what  Lady 
Einks  cares  so  little  about— I  dare  say  it  must  be  an 
all-sui5cient  happiness  to  be  married.' 

"He  would  be  a  haijpy  man  that  could  convince 
your  ladyship  of  that  m  good  earnest,"  said  Mr.  Win- 
terblossom. 

"Oh,  who  knows — the  whim  may  strike  me,"  re- 
plied the  lady ;  "but  no— no— no  ;— and  that  is  three 
times." 

"  Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  pre- 
sident, "and  let  nineteen  nay-says  be  a  grant." 

"If  I  should  say  a  thousand  Noes,  there  exists  not 
the  alchymy  in  living  man  that  could  extract  one  Yes 
out  of  the  vvhole  mass,"  said  her  ladyship.  "Blessed 
be  the  memory  of  Uueen  Bess  I — She  i?et  us  all  an 
example  to  keep  power  when  we  have  it — What  noise 
jsthaf?" 

"Onlvthe  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  di- 
■vine.  'M  hear  the  Captain's  voice,  else  most  silent, 
commanding  them  to  keep  peace,  in  the  devil's  name 
and  tliat  of  The  ladies." 

"  Upon  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  this  is  too 
bad  of  that  lord  and  master  of  yours,  and  of  Mow- 
bray, who  might  have  more  sense,  and  of  the  rest  of 
that  claret-drinking  set,  to  be  quarrelling  and  alarm- 
ing our  nerves  every  evening  with  presenting  their 
[tistols  perpetually  at  each  other,  like  sportsmen  con- 
fined to  the  house  upon  a  rainy  12th  of  August.  I  am 
tired  of  the  Peace-inaKer — ne  but  skins  the  business 
over  in  one  case  to  have  it  break  put  elsewhere. — 
VVhat  think  you,  iove,  if  we  were  to  give  out  in  orders, 
that  the  next  quarrel  wnicn  may  arise,  shall  be  bona 
^ficlc  fought  to  an  end? — We  will  all  go  out  and  see  it, 
and  wear  the  colours  on  eacn  side;  and  if  there  should 
a  funeral  come  or  it.  we  win  attend  it  in  a  body. — 
Weeds  are  so  becoming  !— Are  they  not,  my  dear 
Lady  Binks?  Look  at  Widow  Blower  in  her  deep 
black — don't  you  envy  her,  my  love?" 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and 
li.istv  answer,  but  checked  herself,  perhaps  under  the 
recollection  that  sne  could  not  prudentlv  come  to  an 
open  breach  witn  Lady  Peneiope. — At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  dooroDC-ned,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  a  riding- 
iiabit,  and  wearinsr  a  blac.K  veil  over  her  hat,  appeared 
at  the  entry  of  the  apartment. 

"Angels' and  ministers  of  grace!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Penelope,  with  her  very  best  tragic  start — "my  dearest 
Clara,  why  so  late  .'  and  why  thus?  Will  you  step 
to  my  dressing-room — Jones  will  get  yon  one  of  my 
eowns — we  are  just  of  a  size,  you  know — do,  pray — 
]<  t  me  be  vain  of  something  of  my  own  for  once,  by 
Beeina  you  wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  fe- 
male friendship,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fair  hostess 
bestowed  on  JMiss  Mowbray  one  of  tiiose  tender 
caresses,  which  ladies — God  bless  ihem  I — some- 
times bestow  on  each  other  wiih  unnecessary  pro- 
digality, to  the  great  discontent  and  envy  of  the  male 
(ipectaiors. 

"Vou  are  fluttered,  my  dearest  Clara— you  are 
•everisii— I  am  sure  you  are."  continued  the  sweetly 


anxious  Lady  Penelope;  "let  me  persuade  you  to  lie 
down." 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  Lady  Penelope,"  said 
I\I)ss  ^lowbray,  who  seemed  to  receive  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  her  ladyship's  profusion  of  aflection- 
ate  politeness: — "I  am  heated,  and  my  pony  trotted 
hard,  that  is  the  whole  mystery.— Let  me  have  a  cup 
of  tea,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  matter  is  ended." 

"  Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  Lady  Penelope, 
ar>d  led  her  passive  friend  to  her  own  corner,  as  she 
\yas  pleased  to  call  the  recess,  in  which  she  held  her 
little  court — ladies  and  gentlemen  curtseving  and  bow- 
ing as  she  passed  ;  to  which  civilities  the  new  guest 
made  no  more  return,  than  the  most  ordinary  polite- 
ness rendered  unavoidable. 

Lady  Binks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  up- 
right in  her  chair,  and  bent  her  head  very  stitHy ;  a 
courtesy  which  Miss  Mowbray  returned  in  the  same 
stately  manner,  without  farther  greeting  on  either 
side. 

"IVow,  wha  can  that  be.  Doctor?"  said  the  Widow 
Blower — "  mind  ye  have  promised  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  grand  folk — wha  can  that  be  that  Leddy  Penelope 
bauds  such  a  racket  wi'? — and  what  for  does  she 
come  wi'  a  habit  and  a  beayer-hat,  when  we  are  a' 
(a  glance  at  her  own  gown)  in  our  silks  and  satins?" 

"To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  is 
very  easy,"  said  the  officious  Doctor.  "  She  is  Miss 
Clara  Mowbray,  sister  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor — the 
getitlcman  who  wears  the  green  coat,  with  an  arrow 
on  the  cape.  To  tell  wiiy  she  wears  that  habit,  or 
does  anv  thing  else,  would  be  rather  beyond  doctors 
skill.  Truth  is,  I  have  always  thought  she  was  a  lit- 
tle— a  very  little — touched — call  it  nerves — hypochon- 
dria— or  what  you  will." 

"Lord  help  us,  puir  thing!"  said  the  compassion- 
ate widow. — "And  (roth  it  looks  like  it.  But  it's  a 
shame  to  let  her  go  loose,  Doctor — she  might  hurt 
herstll,  or  somebody.  See,  she  has  ta'cn  the  knife  ! 
— O,  it's  only  to  cut  a  shave  of  the  diet-loaf.  She 
winna  let  the  powder-monkey  of  a  boy  help  her. 
There's. judgment  in  that  though.  Doctor,  for  she  can 
cut  thick  or  thin  as  she  likes. — Dear  me  !  she  has  not 
taken  mairthan  a  crumb,  that  ane  would  pit  between 
the  wires  of  a  canary-bird's  cage,  after  all.  I  wish 
she  would  lift  up  that  lang  veil,  or  put  ofi'tliat  riding- 
skirt.  Doctor.  She  should  really  be  showed  the  regu- 
lations. Doctor  Kickelshin." 

"  She  cares  about  no  rules  we  can  make,  Mrs. 
Blower,"  said  the  Doctor;  "and  her  brother's  will 
and  pleasure,  and  Lady  Penelope's  whini  of  indulg- 
ing her,  carry  her  ilirough  in  every  thing.  They 
should  take  advice  on  her  case." 

"Ay,  truly,  it's  time  to  take  advice,  when  young 
creatures  like  her  caper  in  amang  dressed  Icddics, 
just  as  if  they  were  come  from  scampering  on  Leith 
sands.— Such  a  wark  as  my  leddy  makes  wi'  her, 
Doctor  !  Ye  would  think  they  were  baith  fools  of  a 
feather." 

"  They  might  have  flown  on  one  wing,  for  what  I 
know,"  said  Dr.  Quackleben  ;  "but  there  was  early 
and  sound  advice  taken  in  Lady  Penelope's  case.  My 
friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Featherhead,  was  a  man  ot 
judgment— did  little  in  his  family  but  by  rule  of  medi- 
cine— so  that,  what  with  the  waters,  and  what  with 
mv  own  care.  Lady  Penelope  is  only  freakish— fanci- 
ful— that's  all — and  her  quality  bears  it  out— the  [lec- 
cant  principle  might  have  broken  out  under  other 
treatment." 

"  Ay — she  has  been  weel-friended,"  said  the  widow ; 
"but  this  bairn  Mowbray,  puir  thing!  how  came  she 
to  be  sae  left  to  hersell  ?" 

"Her  mother  was  dead— her  father  thought  of  no- 
thing l)Ut  his  sports,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Her  brother 
was  educated  in  England,  and  cared  for  nobouy  but 
himself,  if  he  had  been  here.  What  education  she 
got  was  at  her  own  hand — what  reading  she  read  was 
in  a  library  full  of  old  romances — \\hat  friends  or  com- 
pany she  had  was  what  chance  sent  h.er — then  no 
family-physician,  not  even  a  good  siirpeon,  within  ten 
miles !  And  so  you  cannot  wonder  if  the  poor  thing 
became  unsettled." 

"  Puir  tiling  !— no  doctor— nor  even  a  surgeon  ! 
— But,  doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "  may  be  the  puir 
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jhing  had  the  enjoyment  of  her  health,  ye  ken,  and 
then^' 

"Ah!  ha!  ha! — why  then,  madam,  she  needed  a 
physician  fur  more  than  if  she  had  heen  dehcate.  A 
skih'ul  physician,  Mrs.  Blower,  knows  how  to  bring 
dow^n  that  robust  health,  which  is  a  very  alarming 
state  of  the  frame  when  it  is  considered  secundum 
artim.  Most  sudden  deaths  liap|)en  when  people  are 
in  a  robust  state  of  health.  Ah  !  that  state  of  peifect 
health  is  what  the  doctor  dreads  most  on  beiialf  of 
his  patient." 

"Av,  ay.  Doctor? — I  am  quite  sensible,  nae  doubt," 
said  the  widow,  "of  the  great  advantageof  having  a 
skeelfu' person  about  ane." 

Here  the  Doctor's  voice,  in  his  earnestness  to  con- 
vince Mrs.  Blower  of  the  danger  of  supposing  herself 
capable  of  living  and  breathing  without  a  medical 
man's  permission,  sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone,  of 
which  our  reporter  could  not  catch  the  sound.  He 
was,  as  great  orators  will  sometimes  be,  "inaudible 
in  the  gallery." 

I\Iean  while,  Lady  Penelope  overwhelmed  Clara 
Mowbray  with  her  caresse.'^.  In  what  degree  her 
ladyship,  at  her  heart,  loved  this  youiig  person,  might 
be  difficult  to  ascertain, — probably  in  the  degree  in 
which  a  child  loves  a  favourite  toy.  But  Clara  was  a 
toy  not  always  to  be  come  by — as  whimsical  in  her 
way  as  her  ladyship  in  her  own,  only  that  poor  Cla- 
ra's sin^'ularities  were  real,  and  her  ladyship's  chiefly 
aflectedT  Without  adopting  the  harshness  of  the 
Doctor's  conclusions  concerning  the  former,  she  was 
certainly  unequal  in  her  spirits;  and  her  occasional 
fits  of  levity  were  cliiequered  by  very  long  intervals  of 
sadness.  Her  levity  also  appeared,  in  the  world's 
eye.  greater  than  it  really  was ;  for  she  had  never  been 
uivler  the  restraint  of  society  which  was  really  good, 
and  entertained  an  undue  contempt  for  that  which 
she  sometimes  mingled  with  ;  having  unhappily  none 
to  teach  her  the  important  truth,  that  some  forms 
and  restraints  are  to  be  observed,  less  in  respect  to 
others,  than  to  ourselves.  Her  di-ess,  her  manners, 
and  her  ideas,  were  therefore  very  much  her  own ;  ana 
though  they  became  her  wonderfully,  yet,  like  Ophe- 
lia's garlands,  and  wild  snatches  of  melody,  they 
were  calculated  to  e.xcite  compassion  and  melancholy, 
even  while  they  amused  the  observer. 

"And  why  came  you  not  to  dinner? — We  expected 
you — your  throne  was  prepared." 

"  I  nad  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbray, 
"  of  vny  own  free  will.  But  my  brother  says  your 
ladyship  proposes  to  come  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  he 
insisted  it  was  quite  right  and  necessary,  to  confirm 
you  in  so  flattering  a  purpose,  that  I  should  come  and 
say.  Pray  do,  Lady  Penelope ;  and  so  now  here  am  I 
to  say.  Pray,  do  come." 

"Is  an  invitation  so  flattering  limited  to  me  alone, 
my  dear  Clara? — Lady  Binks  will  be  jealous." 

"  Bring  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescension 
to  honour  us" — [a  bow  was  very  stiffly  exchanged 
between  the  ladies] — »" bring  Mr.  Springblossoni — 
Winterblossom— and  all  the  lions  and  liones.ses — we 
have  room  for  the  whole  collection.  Jly  brother,  I 
suppose,  will  bring  his  own  particular  regiment  of 
bears,  which,  with  the  usual  assortment  of  monkeys 
seen  in  all  caravans,  will  complete  the  menagerie. 
How  you  are  to  be  entertained  at  Shaws-Castle,  is,  I 
thank  Heaven,  not  my  business,  but  John's." 

"We  shall  want  no  formal  entertainment,  my 
love,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "a  dejtilntr  h  la  four- 
chttlc — we  know,  Clara,  you  would  die  of  doing  the 
honours  of  a  formal  dinner." 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  should  live  long  enough  to  make  my 
will,  and  bequeath  all  large  parties  to  old  Nick,  who 
invented  tliem." 

"  JMiss  ^lowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been 
thwarted  by  this  free-spoken  young  lady,  both  in  her 
former  character  of  a  coquette  and  rornp,  and  in  that 
of  a  prude  which  she  at  present  wore — "  Miss  Mow- 
bray declares  for 

'  Champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last* " 

"The  chicken  without  the  champagne,  if  you 
jlease,"  said  I\Iiss  IMowbray ;  "I  have  known  ladies 
oav  dear  to  have  champagne  on  the  board.— By  the 


by,  Lady  Penelope,  vou  have  not  your  collection  in 
the  same  oriler  and  discipline  as  Piilcock  anri  Polito. 
There  was  much  growling  and  snarling  in  the  lower 
den  when  I  passed  it." 

"  It  was  feeding-time,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope ;  "and  the  lower  animals  of  even'  class  become 
pugnacious  at  that  hour— you  see  all  our  safer  and 
well-conditioned  animals  are  loose,  and  in  good 
order." 

"Oh,  yes— in  the  keeper's  presence,  vou  know — 
Well,  I  iiuist  venture  to  cross  the  hnll  ncain  among 
all  that  growling  and  grumbling— I  would  I  had  the 
fairy  prince's  quarters  of  mutton  to  toss  among  ihein 
if  they  should  break  out— He,  I  mean,  who  fetclud 
water  from  the  Fountain  of  Lions.  However  on 
second  thoiights,  I  will  take  the  back  way,  and  avoid 
them. — What  says  honest  Bottom  ? — 

'  For  if  they  should  as  lions  come  in  strife 
Into  such  place,  'twere  pity  of  their  life.  " 

"Shall  Igo  with  you.mydear?"  said Lndy Penelope. 

"No— I  have  too  great  a  soul  for  that- 1  think 
some  of  them  are  lions  only  as  far  as  the  hide  is 
concerned." 

"  But  why  would  you  go  so  soon,  Clara  ?" 

"  Because  my  errand  is  finished — have  I  not  invited 
you  and  yours?  and  would  not  Lord  Chesterfield 
himself  allow  1  have  done  the  polite  thing?" 

"  But  you  have  spoke  to  none  of  the  company — 
how  can  you  be  so  odd,  my  love  ?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Why,  I  spoke  to  them  all  when  I  spoke  to  you  anil 
Ladv  Binks— but  I  am  a  good  girl,  and  will  do  as  1 
am  bid." 

So  saying,  she  looked  round  (he  company,  and 
addressed  each  of  them  with  an  affectation  of  interest 
and  politeness,  which  thinly  concealed  scorn  and 
contempt. 

"  I\Ir.  Winterblossom,  I  hope  the  gout  is  better — 
i\Ir.  Robert  Rymar— (I  have  escaped  calling  him 
Thomas  for  once)— I  hope  the  public  give  encourage- 
nient  to  the  muses— Mr.  Keelavine,  I  trust  your  pencil 
is  busy— Mr.  Chatierly.  I  have  no  doubt  your  flock 
improves— Dr.  Quackkben,  I  am  sure  vour  patients 
recover.— These  are  all  the  especiais  of  the  wortliy 
company  I  know— for  the  rest,  health  to  the  sick,  and 
pleasure  to  the  healthy!" 

"  You  are  not  going  in  reality,  my  love?"  said  Lady 
Penelope;  "these  hasty  rides  agitate  your  nerves — 
they  do,  indeed- you  should  be  cautious— Shall  \ 
speak  to  Qiiackleben  ?"  ^ 

"To  neither  Quack  nor  quackle,  on  mv  account, 
my  dear  lady.  It  is  not  as  you  would  seem  to  say, 
bv  your  winking  at  Lady  Binks— it  is  not,  indeed— 1 
shall  be  no  Lady  Clementina,  to  be  the  wonder  and 
pity  of  the  .spring  of  St.  Ronan's— No  Ophelia  neither 
—though  I  will  sav  with  her,  Good-mght,  ladies- 
Good  night,  sweet  ladies!— and  now— imt  my  coach, 
my  coach — but  my  horse,  my  horse  !" 

So  saying,  she  tripped  out  of  tlie  rootn  by  a  side 
passage,  leaving  the  ladies  looking  at  each  other  sig- 
nificanily,  and  shaking  their  heads  with  an  expression 
of  much  import.' 

"  Something  has  rufficd  the  poor  unhappy  girl," 
said  Lady  Penelope ;  "I  never  saw  her  so  very  odd 
before." 

"  Were  I  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  Ladv  Binks,  "I 
think,  as  Mrs.  Highmo're  says  in  the  farce,  her  mad- 
ness is  but  a  poor  excu.se  for  her  impertinerj^e." 

"  Oh  fie !  my  sweet  Lady  Binks."  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope, "spare  my  poor  favourite!  You,  suiely,  of  all 
others,  should  forgive  the  excesses  of  an  amiable 
eccentricity  of  temper.— Forgive  me,  my  love,  but  I 
must  defend  an  absent  friend— Mv  Lady'Binks,  I  am 
very  sure,  is  too  generous  and  candid  to 

'  Hate  for  arts  which  caused  herself  to  rise.'  " 

"Not  being  conscious  of  anv  high  elevation,  my 
lady,"  answered  Lady  Binks,  "  I  do  not  know  any 
arts  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  practising  to 
attain  it.  I  suppose  a  Scotch  lady  of  an  ancient  trimily 
may  become  the  wife  of  an  English  baronet,  and  no 
very  extraordinary  great  cause  to  wonder  at  it." 

"No,  surely— but  people  in  this  world  will  vou  know 
wonder  at  nothing,"  answered  Lady  Pel  eloiie. 
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"If  you  envy  me  my  poor  quiz,  Sir  Bingo,  I'll  get 
you  a  Letter,  Lady  Pen." 

"1  don't  doubt  yoar  talents,  my  dear,  but  when  I 
want  one,  1  svill  get  one  for  myself — But  here  comes 
llie  whole  party  of  quizzes.— Joliffe,  offer  the  gentle- 
men tea— then  get  the  tloor  ready  for  the  dancers, 
and  set  the  card- tables  in  the  next  room."' 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

AFTER    DINNER. 
Thpy  draw  the  cork,  they  broarli  Hie  barrel, 
And  first  they  kiss,  and  then  they  quarrel.— Prior. 

If  the  reader  has  attended  much  to  the  manners  of 
the  canine  race,  he  mav  have  remarked  thevery  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  the  individuals  of  the  differ- 
et'.t  SL'xes  carry  on  their  quarrels  among  each  other. 
The  females  are  testy,  petulant,  and  very  apt  to  in- 
dulge their  impatient  dislike  of  each  other's  presence, 
or  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  it  produces,  in  a  sudden 
bark  and  snap,  which  last  is  generally  made  as  much 
at  advantage  as  possible.  Biit  these  ebullitions  of 
peevislmess  lead  to  no  very  serious  or  prosecuted  con- 
flict; the  affair  begins  and  ends  in  a  moment.  Xot 
so  the  ire  of  the  male  dogs,  which,  once  produced  and 
e.xcited  by  growls  of  mutual  offence  and  defiance, 
leads  generally  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  contest ;  in 
which,  if  the  parties  be  dogs  of  game,  and  well- 
matched,  they  grapple,  trot  tie,  tear,  roll  each  other  in 
the  kennel,  ami  can  only  be  separated  by  choking 
thein  with  their  own  collars,  till  they  lose  wind  and 
hold  at  the  same  time,  or  by  surprising  them  out  of 
their  wrath  by  sousing  them  with  cold  water. 

The  simile,  though  a  currish  one,  will  hold  good  in 
Its  application  to  tne  human  race.  While  the  ladies 
in  the  tea-room  of  the  Fo.x  Hotel  were  engaged  in  the 
light  snappish  velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have 
described,  the  gentlemen  who  retnamed  in  the  par- 
lour were  more  than  once  like  to  have  quarrelled  more 
seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  in- 
duced JMr.  Mowbray  to  look  upon  the  stranger  whom 
a  general  invitation  had  brought  into  their  society, 
with  unfavourable  prepossessions;  and  these  were 
far  from  being  abated  by  the  demeanour  of  Tyrrel, 
which,  though  perfectly  well-bred,  indicated  a  sense 
of  equality,  which  the  young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's 
considered  as  e.xtremely  presumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  Bmgo,  he  already  began  to  nounsh  the 
genuine  hatred  always  entertained  by  a  mean  spirit 
against  an  antagonist,  before  whom  it  is  conscious 
of  having  made  a  dishonourable  retreat.  He  forgot 
not  the  manner,  look,  and  tone,  with  which  Tyrrel 
had  checked  his  unauthorized  intrusion;  and  though 
he  had  sunk  beneath  it  at  the  riioment,  the  recollec- 
tion rankled  in  his  heart  as  an  affront  to  be  avenged. 
As  he  drank  his  wine,  courage,  the  want  of  which 
was,  in  his  more  sober  moments,  a  check  upon  his 
bad  temper,  began  to  inflame  his  malignity,  and  he 
ventured  upon  several  occasions  to  show  his  spleen, 
by  contradicting  Tyrrel  more  flatly  than  good  man- 
ners permitted  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and 
without  any  provocation.  Tyrrel  saw  his  ill  humour 
and  despised  it,  as  that  of  an  overgrown  school-bov, 
whom  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  answer  accord- 
ing to  his  folly. 

One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  the  Baronet's  rude- 
ness was  indeed  childish  enough.  The  company 
were  talking  of  shooting,  the  most  animating  topic  of 
conversation  among  Scottish  country  gentlemen  of 
the  younger  class,  and  TjTrel  had  mentioned  some- 
thing of  a  favourite  setter,  an  uncommonly  handsome 
dog,  from  which  he  had  been  for  sometime  separated, 
but  which  he  expected  would  rejoin  him  in  the  course 
of  next  week. 

"A  setter!"  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  with  a  sneer;  "a 
|w)inter  I  sunpose  you  mean  7" 

"No,  sir,"  said'Tyrrel;  "I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
\lie  diflerence  betwixt  a  setter  and  a  pointer,  and  I 
know  the  old-fashioned  setter  is  become  unfashiona- 
ble among  modern  sportsmen.  But  I  love  my  dog  as 
a  companion,  as  well  as  for  his  merits  in  the  field  ; 
and  a  sette-  's  more  sagacious,  more  attached,  and 
fitter  for  his  placs  on  the  hearth  rug,  than  a  pointer 


— not,"  he  added,  "from  any  deficiency  of  intellects 
on  the  pointer's  parr,  but  he  is  generally  so  abused 
while  in  the  management  of  brutal  breakers  and 
grooms,  that  he  loses  all  exceptir  g  his  professional 
accomplishments,  of  finding  and  standing  steady  to 
game." 

".And  who  the  d — 1  desires  he  should  have  more? 
said  Sir  Bingo. 

"Many  people.  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "have 
been  of  opinion,  that  both  dogs  and  meu  may  follow 
sport  indifferently  well,  though  they  do  happen,  at 
the  same  time,  to  bo  fit  for  mixing  m  friendly  inter- 
course in  society." 

"  That  is  for  lickirig  trenchers,  and  scratching  cop- 
per. I  suppose,"  said  the  Baronet,  solto  voce;  and 
added,  in  a  loader  and  more  distinct  tone, — "  He 
never  before  heard  that  a  setter  was  fit  to  follow  any 
man's  heels  but  a  poacher's." 

"  You  know  it  now  then.  Sir  Bingo,"  answered 
Tyrrel ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  not  fall  into  so  great  a 
mistake  again." 

The  Peace-maker  here  seemed  to  think  his  inter- 
ference necessary,  and,  surmountin.;^  his  taciturnity, 
made  the  following  pithy  speech  : —  By  Cot !  and  Jo 
you  see,  as  you  are  looking  for  my  opinion,  1  think 
there  is  no  disnute  in  the  matter — because,  by  Cot !  it 
occurs  to  me,  d'ye  see,  that  ye  are  both  right,  by  Cot ! 
It  may  do  ferry  well  for  my  excellent  friend  Sir  Bingo, 
who  hath  stables,  and  kennels,  and  what  not,  to 
maintain  the  six  filthy  prutes  that  are  yelping  and 
yowling  all  the  lay,  and  all  the  neight  too,  under  my 
window,  by  Cot ! — And  if  they  are  yelping  and  yowl- 
ing there,  may  I  never  die  but  I  wish  they  were  yelp- 
ing and  yowling  somewhere  else.  But  then  there  is 
many  a  man  who  may  be  as  cood  a  gentleman  at  the 
bottom  as  my  worthy  fritnd  Sir  Bingo,  though  it  may 
be  that  he  is  poor ;  and  if  he  is  poor— and  as  if  it  might 
be  my  own  case,  or  that  of  this  honestgentleman,  Mr. 
Tiii — is  that  a  reason  or  a  law,  that  he  is  not  to  keep  a 
pruteof  a  tog.  to  help  him  to  take  his  sports  and  his 
pleasures  7  and  if  he  has  not  a  stable  or  a  kennehto  put 
the  crature  into,  must  he  not  keep  it  in  his  pit  of  ped- 
room,  or  upon  his  parlour  hearth,  seeing  that  Luckie 
Dods  wouki  make  the  kitchen  too  hot  for  the  paist — 
and  so,  if  Mr.  Tirl  finds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  his 
purpose  than  a  pointer,  by  Cot,  1  know  no  law  against 
it,  else  may  I  never  die  the  black  death." 

If  this  oration  appear  rather  long  for  the  occasion, 
the  reader  must  recollect  that  Captain  MacTurk  had 
in  all  probability  the  trouble  of  trarislating  it  from 
the  periphrastic  languao;e  of  Ossian,  in  which  it  was 
originally  corn-eived  in  nis  own  mind. 

The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  the  Man  of  Peace,  "Ye 
are  mistaken  for  ance  in  your  life,  Captain,  for  there 
is  a  law  against  setters;  and  I  will  undertake  to  prove 
them  to  be  the  "lying  dogs'  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  auld  Scots  statute,  and  which  all  and  sundry  are 
discharged  to  keep,  under  a  penalty  of" 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  very  solemn 
mien  and  dignified  manner— ^  By  Cot !  Master  Mei- 
klewham,  and  I  shall  be  asking  what  you  mean  by 
talking  to  me  of  peing  mistaken,  and  apout  lying 
togs,  sir — because  I  would  have  you  to  know,  and  to 
pelieve,  and  to  very  well  consider,  that  I  never  wa3 
mistaken  in  my  life,  sir,  unless  it  was  when  I  took 
you  for  a  gentleman." 

"No  offence.  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Meiklewham; 
"dinna  break  the  wand  of  peace,  man,  you  that 
should  be  the  first  to  keep  it. — He  is  as  cankered," 
continued  the  Man  of  Law,  apart  to  his  patron,  "as 
an  auldHielnnd  terrier,  that  snaps  at  whatever  comes 
near  it — but  I  tell  you  ae  thing,  St.  Roiian's,  and  that 
is  on  saul  and  conscience,  that  I  believe  this  is  the 
very  lad  Tirl,  that  I  raised  a  summons  against  before 
the  justices — him  and  another  hempie— in  your  fa- 
ther's time,  for  shooting  on  the  Spring-well-heaJ 
miiirs." 

"  The  devil  yon  did,  Mick  !"  replied  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  also  aside; — "Well  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  me  some  reason  fur  the  ill  thoughts  I  had  of 
nim — I  knew  he  was  some  trumpery  scamp— I'll 
blow  him,  by" 

"Whisht— stop — hush — baud  your  tongue,  St.  Ro- 
nan's—keep  a  calm   sough — ye  see,  I  intended  ttia 
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process,  by  your  worthy  father's  (desire,  before  the 
UiiaricT  Sessions— but  I  lieu  na— Tlie  ault]  sheriff- 
cleik  siooil  the  lad's  friend— and  some  of  the  justices 
lliouirht  it  was  but  a  mistake  of  the  marches,  and  sae 
we  couldna  s;et  a  judgment— and  your  faUier  was 
very  ill  of  the  j?i>uti  <ind  I  was  feared  to  vejc'nim,  and 
so  I  w  a.s  fain  to  let  the  process  sleep,  for  fear  they  had 
been  assoilzied.— ^ae  ye  had  better  gang  cautiously 
iO  wark,  St.  Ronan's,  for  though  they  were  summon- 
ed, thev  were  not  convict." 

Coidd  you  not  take  up  the  action  again?"  said 
Mr.  j\Iowbray. 

"Whew!  it's  been  prescribed  sex  or  seeven  year 
syne.  It  is  a  great  shame,  St.  Ronan's,  that  the 
game  laws,  whilk  are  the  very  best  protection  that  is 
left  to  country  gentlemen  against  the  encroachment 
of  their  inferiors,  rin  sae  short  a  course  of  prescription 
— a  poacher  may  just  jink  ye  back  and  forward  like  a 
flea  in  a  blanket,  (\vi'  pardon)- hap  ye  out  of  ae 
county  and  into  anither  at  their  pleasure,  like  pyots— 
and  unless  ye  get  your  thumb-nail  on  them  in  the 
very  nick  o'  time,  ye  may  dirie  on  a  dish  of  prescrip- 
tion, and  sup  upon  an  absolvitor." 

"It  is  a  shame  indeed,"  said  Mowbray,  turning 
from  his  confidant  and  agent,  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  company  in  general,  yet  not  without  a  peculiar 
look  directed  to  Tyrrel. 

"  What  is  a  shame,  sir  7"  said  Tyrrel,  conceiving 
that  the  observation  was  particularly  addressed  to 
iiim. 

"  That  we  should  have  so  many  poachers  upon  our 
muirs,  sir,"  answered  St.  Ronan's.  "I  sometimes 
regret  having  countenanced  the  Well  here,  when  I 
think  how  many  guns  it  has  brought  on  my  property 
every  season." 

"Hout  fie!  hout  awa,  St.  Ronan's!"  said  his  Man 
of  Law;  "no  countenance  the  Waal?  WHiat  would 
the  country-side  be  without  it,  I  would  be  glad  to 
ken?  It's  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been 
made  on  this  country  since  the  year  forty-five.  Na, 
na,  it's  no  the  Waal  that's  to  blame  for  the  poaching 
and  delinquencies  on  the  game.  VVe  maun  to  the 
Aultoun  fur  the  howf  of  that  kind  of  cattle.  Our 
rules  at  the  Waal  are  clear  and  express  against  tres- 
passers on  the  game." 

"I  can't  think,"  said  the  Squire,  "what  made  my 
fat'.ier  sell  the  property  of  the  old  change-house  yon- 
der, to  the  hag  that  keeps  it  open  out  of  spite,  I  think, 
and  to  harbour  poachers  and  vagabonds !— I  cannot 
conceive  vvhat  made  him  do  so  foolish  a  thing!" 

"  Probably  because  your  father  wanted  money,  sir," 
said  Tyrrel,  dryly ;  "and  my  worthy  landlady,  Mrs. 
Dodds.  had  got  some. — You  know,  I  presume,  sir, 
that  I  lodge  there?" 

"Oh,  sir,"  'replied  Mowbray,  in  a  tone  betwixt 
scorn  and  civilitv,  "you  cannot  suppose  the  present 
company  is  alluded  to;  I  only  presumed  to  mention 
as  a  fact,  that  we  have  been  annoyed  with  unqualified 
people  shooting  on  our  grounds,  without  either  liberty 
or  license.  And  I  hope  to  have  her  sign  taken  down 
for  it — that  is  all. — There  was  the  same  plague  in  my 
father's  days,  I  think,  Mick?" 

But  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who  did  not  like  Tyrrel's 
looks  so  well  as  to  induce  him  to  becpme  approver 
on  the  occasion,  replied  with  an  inarticulate  grunt, 
addressed  to  the  company,  and  a  private  admonition 
to  his  patron's  own  ear,  "  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

"I  can  scarce  forbear  the  fellow,"  said  St.  Ronan's; 
"and  yet  I  cannot  well  tell  where  my  dislike  to  him 
lies— but  it  would  be  d — d  folly  to  turn  out  with  him 
for  nothing;  and  so,  honest  Mick,  I  will  be  as  quiet 
as  I  can." 

"And  that  vou  mav  be  so,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I 
think  you  had  best  take  no  more  wine." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Squire;  "  for  each  glass  I 
drink  in  his  company  gives  me  the  heartburn— yet  the 
man  is  not  difierent  from  other  raffs  either — but  there 
is  a  souieihing  about  him  intolerable  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the 
table,  and — vesris  ad  exemplai — -after  the  pattern  of 
the  Laird,  all  the  company  arose. 

Sir  Bingo  got  up  with  reluctance,  which  be  testified 
by  two  or  three  deep  growls,  as  he  followed  the  rest 
of  the  coiiipiuy  into   the  outer  apartment,   which 


served  as  an  entrance-hall,  and  divided  the  dinmg- 
parlour  from  tlie  tea-room,  as  it  was  called.  Here, 
while  the  party  were  assuming  their  hats,  fur  the  pur 
pose  of  joining  the  ladies'  society,  (which  old-fashioned 
folk  used  only  to  take  uji  for  that  of  going  into  the 
open  air,)  Tyrrel  asked  a  smart  footman,  wlio  stool 
near,  to  hand  him  the  hat  which  lay,  on  the  tai.b 
beyond. 

''Call  your  own  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow, 
with  the  true  insolence  of  a  pampered  menial. 

"Your  master,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "ought  to  have 
taught  you  good  manners,  my  friend,  before  bringing 
you  here." 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks  is  my  master,"  said  the  fellow, 
in  the  same  insolent  tone  as  before. 

"Now  for  it,  Bingie."  said  Mowbray,  who  was 
aware  tliat  the  Baronet  s  pot-courage  had  arrived  at 
fighting  pitch. 

"Yes!"  said  Sir  Bingo  aloud,  and  more  articulately 
than  usual — "  The  fellow  is  my  servant — what  has 
any  one  to  say  to  it?" 

"  I  at  least  have  my  mouth  stopped,"  answered 
Tyrrel,  with  perfect  composure.  "I  should  have  been 
surprised  to  have  found  Sir  Bingo's  servant  better 
bred  than  himself." 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir?"  said  Sir  Bingo, 
coming  up  in  an  offensive  attitude,  for  he  was  no 
mean  pnpil  of  the  Fives-Court—"  What  d'ye  mean  by 
that?  D — n  you,  sir!  I'll  serve  you  out  before  you 
can  say  dumpling." 

"And  I,  Sir  Bingo,  unless  you  presently  lay  aside 
that  look  and  manner,  will  knock  you  down  before 
you  can  cry  help." 

The  visiter  held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  oak.  with 
which  he  gave  a  flourish,  that,  hovvever  slight,  in- 
timated some  acquaintance  with  the  noble  art  of 
single-stick.  From  this  demonstration  Sir  Hmgo 
thought  it  prudent  somewhat  to  recoil,  though  backed 
by  a  party  of  friends,  who.  in  their  zeal  for  his  honour, 
would  rather  have  seen  his  bones  broken  in  conflict 
bold,  than  his  honour  injured  by  a  discreditable  re- 
treat; and  Tyrrel  seemed  to  have  some  inclination  to 
indulge  them.  Biit,  at  the  very  instant  wht-n  his 
hand  was  raised  with  amotion  of  no  doubtful  import, 
a  whispering  voice,  close  to  his  ear,  pronounced  the 
emphatic  words^-"Are  you  a  man?" 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  inimitable 
Siddons  used  to  electrify  the  scene,  when  she  uttered 
the  same  whisper,  ever  had  a  more  powerful  effect 
upon  an  auditor,  than  had  these  unexpected  sounds 
on  him,  to  whom  they  were  now  addressed.  Tyrrel 
forgot  every  thing — his  quarrel — the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed— the  company.  The  crowd 
was  to  him  at  once  annihilated,  and'  life  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  follow  the  per.son  who 
had  spoken.  But  suddenly  as  he  turned,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  monitor  was  at  least  equally  so,  for 
amid  the  grouo  of  commonplace  countenances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  there  was  none  which  as- 
sorted to  the  tone  and  words,  which  possessed  such 
a  power  over  him.  "Make  way,"  he  said,  to  those 
who  surrounded  him ;  and  it  w-as  in  the  tone  of  one 
w^ho  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  way  fo" 
himself 

]Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  stepped  forward. 
"Come,  sir,"  said  he,  "this  will  not  do — you  have 
come  here,  a  stranger  among  us,  to  assume  airs  and 
dignities,  which,  by  G — d,  would  become  a  duke,  or 
a  prince !  We  rnust  know  who  and  what  you  arc, 
before  we  permit  you  to  carry  your  high  tone  any 
farther." 

This  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  Tyrrel's  an- 
ger, and  his  impatience  to  leave  the  company.  Ht 
turned  to  Mowbray,  collected  his  thoughts  for  an  in 
stant,  and  then  answered  him  thus: — ">Ir.  Mow 
bray,  I  seek  no  quarrel  with  any  one  here — with  you, 
in  particular,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  have  any  dis 
agreernent.  I  came  here  by  invitation,  not  certainly 
expecting  much  pleasure,  but,  at  th*^  same  time,  sup. 
posing  m.yself  secure  from  incivility.  In  the  last 
point,  I  find  my.self  mistaken,  and  therefore  wish  ll)«f 
company  good-nig'^f.  I  must  also  make  my  adieus  to 
the  ladies." 

So  saying    he  ""valked  several  steps,  yet,  as  ij 
3* 
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Beemed,  rather  irresolutely,  towards  the  door  of  the  i  now  hastened  to  the  spot,  a?  one  -vhich  peculiarly 
card-room— and  jheii,^totlie  increased  surprise  of  file    suited  liis  present  purpose.     He  sat  down  by  one  of 

ll^^  1^^^^^  p^^.^^j.^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^j  by  its  enor- 
mous  branches  from   observation,  was   enabled  to 
watch  the  road  from  the  Hotel  for  a  great  part  of  its 
t,  f'hile  '  


company,  stopped  suddenly,  and  muttering  somethin,^ 
about  the  "'unfitness  of  the  time,"  turningon  his  heelj 
and  bowing  haughtily,  as  tliere  was  way  made  for 
him,  wallved  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the 
door  which  led  to  the  outer  hall. 

"  D— me,  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  ofT?"  said 
Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  pushing  his  friend 
into  new  scrapes — "  To  him,  man— to  him— he  shows 
the  white  feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  himself  with  a 
look  of  defiance  exactly  between  Tyrrel  and  the  door  ; 
upon  wliicji  the  retreating  guest,  bestowing  on  him 
most  cmphaticallv  the  epithet  Fool,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  flung  nim  out  of  his  way  with  some  vio- 
lence. * 

"  i  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's 
by  whomsoever  has  any  concern  with  me." — With- 
out waiting  the  issue  of  this  aggression  farther  than 
to  utter  these  words,  Tyrrel  left  the  hotel.  He  stopped 
in  the  court-yard,  however,  with  the  air  of  one  un- 
certain whither  he  intended  to  go,  and  who  was 
desirous  to  asli  some  question,  which  seemed  to  die 
upon  his  tongue.  At  length  his  eye  fell  upon  a  groom 
who  stood  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  holdmg, 
in  his  hand  a  handsome  pony,  with  a  side-saddle. 

"  Whose" said  Tyrrel— but  the  rest  of  the  ques- 
tion he  seemed  unable  to  utter. 

The  man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
whole  interrogation.— "Miss  Mowbray's,  sir,  of  St. 
Ronan's— she  leaves  directly— and  so  I  am  wallving 
the  pony — a  clever  thing,  sir,  for  a  lady." 

"  She  returns  to  Shaws-Castle  by  the  Buck-stane 
road  f 

"I  suppose  sp,  sir,"  said  the  groom.  "It  is  the 
nighest,  and  Miss  Clara  cares  little  for  rough  roads. 
Zounds!  She  can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry." 

Tyrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastily  left 
theholcl— not,  however,  by  the  road  which  led  to  the 
Aulloun,  but  by  a  footpatii  among  the  natural  copse- 
wood,  which,  following  the  course  of  the  brook,  in- 
tersected the  usual  horse-road  to  Shaws-Castic,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  at  a  romantic  spot  called  the 
Buck-stane. 

In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  tlie 
brook,  was  situated,  on  a  rising  hillock,  a  large  rougii- 
hewn  pillar  of  stone,  said  by  tradition  to  commemo- 
rate the  fall  of  a  stag  of  unusual  speed,  size,  and 
strength,  whose  flight,  after  iiaving  lasted  through  a 
whole  summers  dav,  had  there  terminated  in  death, 
to  tiie  honour  and  glory  of  some  ancient  baron  of  St. 
Ronan's,  andof  his  stanch  hoimds.  During  tb.e  period- 
ical cuttings  of  the  copse,  which  the  necessities  of  the 
family  of  St.  Ronan's  brought  round  more  frequently 
than  Polity  would  have  recommended,  some  oaks  had 
been  spared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  massive  obe- 
lisk, old  enough  perhaps  to  have  heard  the  whoop  and 
halloo  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  raising  of  the  rude  monument  by  which 
thL<  great  event  was  commemorated.  Thfse  trees, 
with  their  broad  spreading  boughs,  made  a  twilight 
even  of  noon-day;  and,  now  that  the  sun  was  ap- 
,  proacliing  its  setting  point,  tiieir  shade  already  antici- 
pated night.  This  was  especially  the  case  where 
three  or  four  of  them  stretched  their  arms  over  a  deep 
gully,  through  which  winded  the  horse-path  to  Shaws- 
Castle,  at  a  point  about  a  pistol-shot  distant  from  the 
Buck-stane.  As  the  principal  access  to  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's mansion  was  by  a  carriageway,  which  passed 
.n  a  difli-'reiit  direction,  the  present  path  was  left  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nature,  full  of  large  stones,  and 
jroken  by  gullies,  delightful,  from  the  varied  character 
of  its  banks,  to  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  most  in- 
i;onvenient,  nay  dangerous,  to  him  who  had  a  stum- 
\)ling  horse. 

The  footpath  to  the  Buck-stane,  which  here  joined 
iiie  bridle-njad,  had  been  constructed,  at  the  expense 
yf  a  subscription,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  wlio  had  taste  enough  to  see  the  beauties  of 
.4iis  seclud(;d  spo'  which  was  exactly  such  as  in  ear- 
*iei  times  might  nave  harbourid  the  ambush  of  some 
marauding  chief.  This  recollection  had  not  escaped 
Tvrrei  tu  whom  the  whole  scenery  was  familiar,  who 


extent,  'RliUe  he  was  himself  invisible  to  any  who 
might  travel  upon  it. 

Mean  while  his  sudden  departure  excited  a  consider- 
able sensation  among  the  party  whom  he  had  just  left, 
and  who  were  induced  to  form  conclusions  not  very 
favourable  to  his  character.  Sir  Bingo,  in  particular, 
blustered  loudly  and  more  loudly,  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  distance  betwixt  himself  and  his  antago- 
nist, declaring  his  resolution  to  be  revenged  on  the 
scoundrel  for  his  insolence — to  drive  him  from  the 
neighbourhood — and  I  know  not  what  other  menaces 
of  formidable  import.  The  devil  in  the  old  stories  ot 
diablerie,  was  always  sure  to  start  up  at  the  elbow  ol 
any  one  who  nursed  diabolical  purposes,  and  only 
wanted  a  little  backing  from  the  foul  fiend  to  carry 
his  imaginations  into  action.  The  noble  Captain 
MacTurk  had  so  far  this  property  of  liis  infernal 
majesty,  that  the  least  hint  of  an  approaching  quarrel 
drew  him  always  to  the  vicinity  of  the  party  concern- 
ed. He  w'as  now  at  Sir  Bingo's  side,  and  was  taking 
his  own  view  of  the  matter,  in  his  character  of  peace- 
maker. 

"  By  Cot!  and  it's  very  exceedingly  true,  my  goot 
friend.  Sir  Binco— and  as  you  say,  it  concerns  your 
honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  place,  and  credit  and 
character  of  the  whole  company,  by  Cot !  that  this 
matter  be  properly  looked  after  ;  for,  as  I  think, 
he  laid  hands  on  your  body,  my  excellent  goot 
friend." 

"  Hands,  Captain  IMacTurk  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Bingo, 
in  some  confusion;  "no,  blast  him — not  so  bad  as 
that  neither — if  he  had,  I  should  have  handed  him 

over  the  window — but,  by ,  the  fellow   had  the 

impudence  to  oflcr  to  collar  me — I  had  just  stepped 
back  to  square  at  him,  when,  curse  me,  the  blackguard 
ran  away." 

"Riiht,  vara  right.  Sir  Bingo."  said  the  Man  ol 
Law,  ^'  a  vara  perfect  blackguarcl,  a  poaching  sormng 
sort  of  fallow,  that  I  will  have  scoured  out  of  the 
country  before  he  be  three  days  aulder.  Fash  j'ou 
your  beard  nae  farther  about  the  matter,  Sir  Bingo." 

"By  Cot!  but  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Meiklewham," 
said  the  Man  of  Peace,  with  great  solemnity  of  visage, 
"  that  you  are  scalding  your  lips  in  other  folk's  kale, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  credit,  and  honour,  ana 
respect  of  this  company,  at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's, 
that  Sir  Bin^o  goes  by  more  competent  advice  than 
yours  upon  tlie  present  occasion,  Mr.  Jleiklewham  : 
for  though  your  cotmscl  may  do  very  well  in  a  small 
debt  court,  here,  do  you  see,  Mr.  INfciklewham,  is  a 
question  of  honour,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  your  line, 
as  I  take  it." 

"  No,  before  George !  it  is  not,"  answered  Meikle- 
wham; "e'en  take  it  all  to  yoursell.  Captain,  and 
meikle  ye  are  likely  to  make  on't." 

"Then,"  said  the  Captain,  "Sir  Binco,  I  will  beg 
the  favour  of  your  company  to  the  smoking  room, 
where  we  may  have  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  gin-twist; 
and  we  will  consider  how  the  honour  of  the  company 
must  be  supported  and  upholden  upon  the  present  con- 
juncture." 

The  Baronet  complied  with  this  invitation,  as  irmch, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  Captain  intended  to  convey  his  warlike  counsels, 
as  for  the  pleasure  with  whirh  he  anticipated  the  re- 
sult of  these  counsels  themselves.  He  followed  the 
military  step  of  his  leader,  whose  stride  was  more 
stiff;  and  his  form  more  perpendicular,  when  exulted 
by  the  consciousness  of  an  approaching  quarrel,  to  the 
smoking-room,  where,  sighing  as  he  lighted  his  cigar, 
Sir  Bingo  prepared  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  vnlour,  as  they  should  flow  in  mingled  stream 
from  the  lips  of  Captain  MacTurk. 

Mean  while  the  rest  of  the  comnany  joined  the 
ladies.  "Here  has  been  Clara,"  sain  Lady  Penelope 
to  Mr.  IMowbray  ;  "  here  has  been  Miss  Mowbray 
among  us;  like  the  ray  of  a  sun  which  does  but  dazzle 
and  die." 

"Ah,  poor  Clara,"  said  Mowbray;  "1  thovght  I  saw 
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her  thread  her  way  through  the  crowd  a  little  while 
since,  but  I  was  not  sure."  ,     ,         „ 

'•Well,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  she  has  asked  us  all 
up  to  Shaws-Caslle  on  Thursday,  to  a  dejenner  a  la 
/ourcltetle—l  trust  you  confirm  your  sister's  invita- 
tion, Mr.  Mowbray  i" 

"  Certainly,  Ladv  Penelope,"  replied  Mowbray  ; 
"  and  I  am  trulv  glad  Clara  has  had  the  grace  to  thnk 
of  it— How  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  is  a  ditterent 
question,  for  neither  she  nor  I  are  much  accustomed 
topiay  host  or  hostes.s." 

"^Oli  !  it  will  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady 
Penelope ;  "  Clara  has  a  grace  in  every  thing  she 
does ;  and  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  be  a  perfectly  well- 
bred  gentleman — when  you  please." 

"Tliat  qualification  is  severe— Well— good  man- 
ners be  my  speed— I  will  certainly  please  to  do  my 
best,  when  I  see  your  ladyship  at  Shaws-Casile, 
which  has  received  no  company  this  many  a  dav.— 
Clara  and  I  have  lived  a  wild  life  of  it,  each  in  their 
own  wav." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "if  I 
might  presume  to  speak— I  think  you  do  suffer  your 
sister  to  ride  about  a  httle  too  much  without  an 
attendant.  I  know  Miss  Mowbray  rides  as  woman 
never  rode  before,  but  still  an  accident  may  happen." 
"An  accident?"  replied  Mowbray— "Ah,  Lady 
Binks!  accidents  happen  as  frequently  when  ladies 
have  attendants  as  when  they  are  without  them." 

Ladv  Binks.  who,  in  her  maiden  state,  had  cantered 
a  good  deal  about  these  woods  under  Sir  Bingo's 
escort,  coloured,  looked  spiteful,  and  was  silent. 

"  Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly, 
"where  is  the  risk,  after  all?  There  are  no  wolves 
in  our  woods  to  eat  up  our  pretty  Red-Riding  Hoods ; 
and  no  lions  either — except  those  of  Lady  Penelope's 
train." 
"Who  draw  thecarof  Cybele,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 
Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allu- 
sion, which  was  indeed  better  intended  than  ima- 
gined. 

"  Apropos  !"  she  said ;  "  what  have  you  done  with 
the  great  lion  of  the  day  1  I  see  Mr.  Tyrrel  no  where 
— Is  he  finishing  an  additional  bottle  with  Sir  Bingo  7" 
"  J\Ir.  Tyrrel,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  has  acted 
successively  the  lion  rampant,  and  the  lion  passant: 
he  has  been  quarrelsome,  and  he  has  run  away — fied 
from  the  ire  of  your  doughty  knight.  Lady  Binks." 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Binks;  "my 
Chevalier's  unsuccessful  campaigns  have  been  unable 
to  overcome  his  taste  for  quarrels— a  victory  would 
make  a  fighting-man  of  him  for  life." 

"That  inconvenience  might  bring  its  own  conso- 
lations," said  Winterblossom,  apart  to  Mowbray; 
"  quarrellers  do  not  usually  live  long." 

No,  no,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  the  lady's  despair, 
which  broke  out  just  now,  even  in  her  own  despite,  is 
quite  natural— absolutely  legitimate.  Sir  Bingo  will 
give.her  no  chance  that  way." 

Mowbray  then  made  his  bow  to  Lady  Penelope, 
and  in  answer  to  her  request  that  he  would  join  the 
ball  or  the  card-table,  observed,  that  he  had  no  time 
to  lose ;  that  the  heads  of  the  old  domestics  at 
Shaws-Castle  would  be  by  this  time  absolutely  turned, 
by  the  apprehensions  of  what  Thursday  was  to  bring 
forth  ;  and  that  as  Clara  would  certainly  give  no  di- 
rections for  the  proper  arrangements,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  take  that  trouble  himself 

"  If  you  ride  smartly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  you 
may  save  even  a  temporary  alarm,  by  overtaking 
Clara,  dear  creature,  ere  she  gets  home — She  some- 
times snffers  her  pony  to  go  at  will  along  the  lane,  as 
slow  as  Betty  Foy's." 

"Ah,  but  then,"  said  little  Miss  Digges,  "Miss 
Mowbray  sometimes  gallops  as  if  the  lark  was  a  snail 
to  her  pony— and  it  quite  frights  one  to  see  her." 

The  Doctor  touched  Mrs.  Blower,  who  had  ap- 
proached so  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  genteel  cir- 
cle, tliough  she  did  not  venture  within  it — they  ex- 
changed sagacious  looks,  and  a  most  pitiful  shake  of 
the  head.  Mowbray's  eye  hapi^ened  at  that  moment 
to  glance  on  them;  and  doubtless,  notwithstanding 
their  hasting  to  compose  their  countenances  to  a  dif- 
ferent expression,  he  comprehended  what  was  pass- 


ing throutrh  their  minds ;— and  perhaps  it  awoke  a 
corresponding  note  in  his  own.  He  took  his  hat,  and 
with  a  cast  of  thuMght  upon  his  countenance  which  it 
seldom  wore,  left  the  apartment..  A  moment  after- 
wards his  horse's  feet  were  heard  spurning  the  pave- 
ment, as  he  started  off  at  a  sharp  pace. 

"There  is  something  singular  about  these  Movv- 
bravs  to-night,"  said  Lady  Penelope.—"  Clara,  poor 
dear  angel,  is  always  particular;  but  I  should  have 
thought  .'\Iowbray  had  too  much  worldly  wisdom  to 
be  fanciful. — What  are  you  consulting  your  so tirenir 
for  with  such  attention,  my  dear  Lady  Binks  ?" 

"Only  for  the  age  of  the  moon,"  said  her  ladyship, 
putting  the  little  tortoise  shell  bound  calendar  into  her 
reticule ;  and  having  done  so,  she  proceeded  to  assist 
Lady  Penelope  in  the  arrangements  for  the  evening. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  MEETING. 

We  meet  as  shadows  in  tlie  land  of  dreams, 
Which  speali  not  but  in  signs. 

Anonymous. 

Behind  one  of  the  old  oaks  which  we  have  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  shrouding  himself  from  ob- 
servation like  a  hunter  watching  for  his  game,  or  an 
Indian  for  his  enemy,  but  with  different,  very  different 
purpose,  'Tyrrel  lay  on  his  breast  near  the  Buck-stane, 
his  eye  on  the  horse-road  which  winded  down  the 
valley,  and  his  ear  alertly  awake  to  every  sound  which 
mingled  with  the  passing  breeze,  or  with  the  ripple  of 
the  brook. 

"To  have  met  her  in  yonder  congregated  assembly 
of  brutes  and  fools" — such  was  a  part  of  his  internal 
reflections.— "had  been  little  less  than  an  act  of  mad- 
ness—madness  almost  equal  in  its  degree  to  that 
cowardice  which  has  hitherto  prevented  my  approach- 
ing her  when  our  eventful  meeting  might  have  taken 
place  unobserved.— But  now— now — my  resolution  ii? 
as  fixed  as  the  place  is  itself  favourable.  I  will  not 
wait  till  some  chance  again  shall  throw  us  together, 
with  a  hundred  malignant  eyes  to  watch,  and  won- 
der, and  stare,  and  try  in  vain  to  account  for  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings  which  I  might  find  it  impossible 
to  suppress.— Hark— hark !— I  hear  the  tread  of  a 
horse — No— it  was  the  changeful  sound  of  the  water 
rushing  over  the  pebbles.  Surely  she  cannot  have 
taken  the  other  road  to  Shaws-Castle !— No— the 
sounds  become  distinct— her  figure  is  visible  on  the 
path,  coming  swiftly  forward.— Have  I  the  courage  to 
show  myself  ?— I  have — the  hour  is  come,  and  what 
must  be  shall  be." 

Yet  this  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  ere  it  began 
to  fluctuate,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  fittest  manner 
of  carrying  it  into  execution.  To  show  himself  at  a 
distance,  might  give  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing back  and  avoiding  the  intervie\v  whicli  he  had 
determined  upon— to  hide  himself  till  the  moment 
when  her  horse,  in  rapid  motion,  should  pass  his 
lurking-place,  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
rider— and  while  he  hesitated  which  course  to  pursue, 
there  was  some  chance  of  his  missing  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  himself  to  Miss  Mowbray  at  all.  He 
was  himself  sensible  of  this,  formed  a  hasty  and  des- 
perate resolution  not  to  suffer  the  present  moment  to 
escape,  and,  just  as  the  ascent  induced  the  poney  to 
slacken  its  pace,  Tyrrel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
file, about  SIX  yards  distant  from  the  young  lady. 

She  pulled  up  the  reins,  and  stopped  as  if  arrested 
by  a  thunderbolt.—"  Clara  !"— "  Tyrrel !"  These  were 
the  only  words  which  were  exchanged  between  them 
until  'Tyrrel,  moving  his  feet  as  slovyly  as  if  they  had 
been  of  lead,  began  gradually  to  diminish  the  distance 
which  lay  betwixt  them.  It  was  then  that,  observing 
his  closer  approach.  Miss  Mowbray  called  out  with 
great  eagerness, — "  No  nearer— no  nearer  I — S-i  'onj 
have  I  eiidured  your  presence,  but  if  vou  approach  m« 
more  closely,  1  shall  be  mad  indoed  i" 

"What  do  vou  fear?"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  hollow 
voice — "What  can  you  fear''"  and  he  continued  to 
draw  nearer,  until  they  were  wunin  a  oace  of  each 
other. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  dropning  her  bridle,  clasped  tier 
hands  togetlier,  and  held  iliera  u,' towards  Heaveiu 
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mutterini;,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  "  Great  God  !— 
If  this  apparition  be  formed  by  my  heated  fancy,  let  it 
pass  away;  if  it  be  real,  enable  me  to  bear  its  pre- 
sence !— Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  are  you  Francis  Tyrrel 
in  blood  and  body,  or  is  this  but  one  of  those  wan- 
dering visions,  that  have  crossed  my  path  and  glared 
on  me,  but  without  daring  to  abicie  my  steadfast 
glance?'"' 

'"I  am  Francis  TjTrel,"  answered  he,  "in  blood 
and  bodv,  as  much  as  she  to  whom  I  speak  is  Clara 
MowhraV." 

"  Tlien  God  have  mercy  on  us  both  !"  said  Clara, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  Amen  !"  said  Tyrrel. — "  But  what  avails  this  ex- 
cess of  agitation  1 — Vou  saw  me  but  now,  Miss  Mow- 
bray—Your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears — You  saw  me 
but  now — you  spoke  to  me — and  that  when  I  was 
among  strangers— Whv  not  preserve  your  composure, 
when  we  are  where  no  liuman  eye  can  see — no  human 
ear  can  hear  7" 

"  Is  it  so  V  sai  i  Clara ;  "  and  was  it  indeed  your- 
self whom  I  saw  e-ven  now  ?— I  thought  so,  and 
something  I  said  at  the  time — but  my  brain  has  been 
but  ih  settled  since  we  last  met— But  I  am  well  now 
— quite  w.'li— I  have  invited  all  the  people  yonder  to 
come  to  Shaws-Castle — my  brother  desired  me  to  do 
it — I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Tyrrel  there — though  I  think  there  is  some  old  grudge 
between  tiiy  brother  and  you." 

"Alas!  Clara,  you  mistake.  Your  brother  I  have 
scarcely  seen,"  replied  Tyrrel  much  distressed,  and 
apparently  uncertain  in  what  tone  to  address  her, 
which  might  soothe,  and  not  irritate  her  mental 
malady,  of  which  he  could  now  entertain  no  doubt. 

"  True — true,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  mv  brother  was  then  at  college.  It  was  my  father, 
my  poor  father,  whom  vou  had  some  quarrel  with. — 
But  you  will  come  to  SViaws-Castle  on  Thursday,  at 
two  o'clock'?— John  will  be  glad  to  see  you— he  can  | 
be  kind  when  he  pleases — and  then  we  will  talk  of 
old  times— I  must  get  on,  to  have  tilings  ready — 
Good  evening." 

She  would  have  passed  him.  but  he  look  gently 
hold  of  the  rein  of  her  bridle.— "I  will  walk  with  you, 
Clara,"  he  said;  "the  road  isroush  and  dangerous — 
you  ought  not  to  ride  fast.— I  will  walk  along  with 
you,  and  we  will  talk  of  former  times  now,  more  con- 
vemenily  than  in  company." 

"  True — true— very  true,  Mr.  Tyrrel— it  shall  be  as 
jrou  say.  I\Iy  brother  obliges  me  sometimes  to  go 
into  company  at  that  hateful  place  down  yonder;  and 
I  do  so  because  he  likes  it,  and  because  the  folks  let 
rhe  have  my  own  way,  and  come  and  go  as  I  list. 
Do  you  know  Tyrrel,  that  very  often  when  I  am 
there,  and  John  has  his  eye  on  me,  I  can  carry  it  on 
as  sayly  as  if  you  and  I  had  never  met  7" 

'  I  would  to  God  we  nevei;  had,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  since  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  ]  ' 

"And  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be  the  end  of 
«in  and  of  folU'  ?  And  when  did  happiness  come  of 
disobedience  7 — And  when  did  sound  sleeo  visit  a 
bloody  pillow  7  That  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  Tyrrel, 
and  that  is  what  you  must  learn  to  say  too,  and  then 
you  will  bear  your  burden  as  cheerfully  as  I  endure 
hiine.  If  we  have  no  roore  than  our  deserts,  why 
should  we  complain  7 — You  are  shedding  tears,  I 
think— Is  not  that  childish?— They  say  it  is  a  relief— 
if  so,  weep  on,  and  I  will  look  another  way." 

Tyrrel  walked  on  by  ihe  pony's  side,  in  vain  en- 
deavourinir  to  compose  hirr.self  so  as  to  reply. 

"  Poor  Tyrrel,"  said  Clara,  after  slie  had  remained 
silent  fur  some  time— "Poor  Frank  Tyrrel  t— Perhaps 
you  will  say  in  your  turn.  Poor  Clara— ImH  I  am  not 
so  Door  in  spirit  as  you — the  blast  may  bend,  but  it 
rhall  never  break  me." 

There  was  another  long  pause;  for  Tyrrel  was 
unable  to  determine  with  himself  in  what  strain  he 
rouid  ad  iress  the  unfortunate  youiig  lady,  without 
awakeiiin:^  recollections  equally  painful  to  her  feel- 
ings, and  dangerous,  when  her  precarious  state  of 
lieaiih  was  considered.  At  lengtn  she  herself  pro- 
reeded  • — 

"  Wnat  needs  al'  this,  Tyrrel?— and  indeed,  why 
eanc  you  here?— Why  did  Ifind  you  but  now  brawl- 


ing and  quarrelling  among  the  loudest  of  the  brawlers 
and  quarrellers  of  yonder  idle  and  dissipated  debau- 
chees ?— You  were  used  to  have  more  temper— mora 
sense.  Another  person— ay,  another  that  you  and  I 
once  knew — he  might  have  committed  such  a  f..!ly, 
and  he  would  have  acted  perhaps  in  character.^Biit 
you  who  pretend  to  wisdom— for  shame, 'for  shame! 
— And  indeed,  when  we  talk  of  that,  what  wisdom 
was  there  in  coming  hither  at  all  7 — or  what  good 
purpose  can  your  remaining  here  serve  7— Surely  you 
need  not  come,  either  to  renew  your  own  unhappiiiess 
or  to  augment  mine  ?" 

"To  augment  yours — God  forbid  !"  answered  Tyr- 
rel. "rVo— I  came  hither  only  because,  after  so  many 
years  of  wandering,  I  longed  to  revisit  the  spot 
where  all  my  hopes  lay  buried." 

"  Ay — buried  is  the  word,"  she  replied,  "  crushed 
down  and  buried  when  they  budded  fairest.  I  oUen 
think  of  it,  Tyrrel;  and  there  are  times  when, 
Heaven  help  me  !  I  can  think  of  little  elsa— Look  at 
me— you  remember  what  I  was^see  what  grief  and 
solitude  have  made  me." 

She  flung  back  the  veil  which  surrounded  her 
riding-hat,  and  which  had  hitheito  hid  her  face.  It 
was  the  same  countenance  which  he  had  formerly 
known  in  all  the  bloom  of  early  beauty;  but  though 
the  beauty  remained,  the  bloom  was  fled  for  ever. 
Xot  the  agitation  of  exercise— not  that  which  arose 
from  the  pain  and  confusion  of  this  unexpected  in- 
terview, had  called  to  poor  Clara's  cheek  even  the 
momentary  semblance  of  colour.  Her  complexion  was 
marble-white,  like  that  of  the  finest  piece  ol  statuary. 

"  Is  it  possible  7"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  can  grief  have  made 
such  ravaaes  7" 

"  Grief,"  replied  Clara,  "  is  the  sickness  of  the 
mind,  and  its  sister  is  the  sickness  of  the  body — they 
are  twin-sisters.  Tyrrel,  and  are  seldom  long  separate. 
Sometimes  the  body's  disease  comes  first,  and  dims 
our  eyes  and  palsies  our  hands,  before  the  fire  of  our 
mind  and  of  our  intellect  is  quenched.  But  mark  me 
— soon  after  comes  her  cruel  sister  with  her  urn,  and 
sprinkles  cold  dew  on  oiir  hopes  and  on  our  loves,  our 
memory,  our  recollections,  and  our  feelings,  and 
shows  us  that  they  cannot  survive  the  decay  of  our 
bodily  powers." 

"Alas!"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  it  corne  to  this?" 

"  To  this,"  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid 
and  irregular  train  of  her  own  ideas,  rather  than 
comprehending  the  purport  of  his  sorrowful  excla- 
mation,— "  to  ibis  it  must  ever  come,  while  immortal 
souls  are  wedded  to  the  perishable  substance  of 
which  our  bodies  are  composed.  There  is  another 
state,  TiTrel,  in  which  it  will  be  otherwise— God 
grant  our  time  of  enjoying  it  were  come  !" 

She  fell  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  TvTre! 
was  afraid  to  disturb.  The  quickness  with  which 
she  spoke,  marked  but  too  plainly  the  irregular  suc- 
cession of  thought,  and  he  was  obliged  to  restrain  the 
agony  of  his  own  feelings,  rendered  more  acute  by  a 
thousand  painful  recollections,  lest  by  giving  way  to 
his  expressions  of  giief,  he  should  throw  her  into  a 
still  more  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

"I  did  not  think,"  she  proceeded,  "that  after  so 
horrible  a  separation,  and  so  rriany  years,  I  could  have 
met  you  thus  calmly  and  reasonably.  But  although 
what  we  were  formerly  to  each  other  can  never  be 
forgotten,  it  is  now  all  over,  and  we  are  only  friwids — 
Is  it  not  so  .^' 

Tyrrell  was  unable  to  reply. 

"But  I  must  not  remain  here,"  she  said,  "till  the 
evening  grows  darker  on  me. — We  shall  meet  again. 
Tyrrel— meet  as  friends— nothing  more— You  will 
come  up  to  Shaws-C'astle  and  seerne? — no  need  ot 
secrecy  now — my  poor  father  is  in  his  grave,  and  his 
])rejudices  sleep  with  him — my  brother  John  is  kind, 
though  he  is  stern  and  severe  sometimes — Indeed. 
Tyrrel,  I  believe  he  loves  me,  though  he  has  taught 
me  to  tremble  at  his  frown  when  I  am  in  spirits,  and 
talk  too  much— But  he  loves  me,  at  least  1  think  so, 
for  I  am  sure  I  love  him  ;  and  I  trv-  to  go  down 
amongst  them  yonder,  and  to  endure  their  folly,  and, 
all  things  considered,  I  do  carry  on  the  farce  of  life 
wonderfully  well — We  are  but  actors,  you  know,  ana 
the  world  but  a  stage." 
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"And  our.s  has  been  a  sad  and  traijic  scene,"'  said 
Tjrrrel,  in  the  bitterness  of  Ins  heart,  unable  any 
longer  to  refrain  from  spefeh. 

"It  has  indeed— but,  Tynvl,  vvhen  was  it  other- 
wise with  enpr.iuemenis  formed  in  youth  and  in  folly? 
S'on  and  I  would,  you  know,  [)ef;onie  men  and  wo- 
men, wliile  we  wore  yet  scarcely  more  than  children 
— We  have  run,  while  yet  in  our  nonage,  through  the 
passions  and  adventures  of  youth,  and  therefore  \ye 
are  now  old  before  our  day,  and  the  winter  of  our  life 
has  come  on  ere  its  sununer  was  well  beiiim. — OTyr- 
rcl !  often  and  often  have  I  thoughtof  this  I^Thought 
of  it  often  7  Alas,  when  will  the  time  come  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  think  of  any  thing  else .'" 

The  poor  young  woman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  her 
tears  began  to  flow  with  a  freedom  which  they  had 
not  probably  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time.  Tyrrel 
\*^lked  on  by  the  side  of  her  horse,  which  now  prose- 
cuted its  road  homewards,  unable  to  devise  a  proper 
mode  of  addressing  the  unfortunate  youni;  lady,  and 
fearing  alike  to  awaken  her  passions  and  his  own. 
Whatever  he  might  have  proposed  to  say,  was  dis- 
concerted by  the  plain  indications  that  her  mind  was 
doudcd,  more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of  insa- 
nity, which  deranged,  though  it  had  not  destroyed, 
her  powers  of  judgment. 

At  Itngth  he  asked  her,  with  as  much  calmness  as 
he  could  assume — if  she  was  contented— if  aught 
could  be  done  to  render  her  situation  more  easy^f 
there  was  aught  of  which  she  could  complain  which 
be  miglit  be  able  to  remedy?  She  answered  gently, 
that  she  was  calm  and  resigned,  when  her  brother 
woidd  permit  her  to  stay  at  home;  hut  that  when  she 
was  brought  into  Society,  she  e.xperienced  such  a 
change  as  that  which  the  water  of  the  brook  that 
slumbers  in  a  crystalline  pool  of  the  rock  may  be 
supposed  to  feel,  when,  gliding  from  its  cjiiict  bed,  it 
becomes  involved  in  the  hurry  of  the  cataract. 

"But  my  brother  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "thinks  he 
is  right, — and  perhaps  he  is  so.  There  are  things  on 
v.'hich  we  may  ponder  too  long;— and  were  he  mis- 
taken, why  should  I  not  constrain  myself  in  order  to 
please  him — there  are  so  few  left  to  whom  I  can  now 
give  either  pleasure  or  pain  ?— I  am  a  gay  girl,  too,  in 
conversation,  Tyrrel— -still  as  gay  for  a  moment,  as 
when  you  used  to  chide  me  for  my  foUj*.  So,  now  I 
have  told  you  all,^  have  one  question  to  ask  on  my 
part^-one  question — if  I  had  but  breath  to  ask  it — Is 
he  still  alive?" 

"  lie  lives,"  answered  Tyrrel,  but  in  a  tone  so  low, 
that  naught  but  the  eager  attention  which  Miss 
Mowbray  paid  could  possibly  have  caught  such  feeble 
sounds. 

"Lives!"  she  exclairned, — "lives! — he  lives,  and 
the  blood  on  your  hand  is  not  then  indelibly  imprint- 
ed—O  Tyrrel,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  which  this 
assurance  gives  to  me!" 

"Joy!"  replied  Tyrrel — "joy,  that  the  wretch  lives 
who  has  poisoned  our  happiness  forever  ? — lives,  per- 
haps, to  claim  you  for  his  own  ?" 

"Never,  never  shall  he— dare  he  do  so."  replied 
Clara,  wil<ily,  "while  water  can  drown,  while  cords 
can  strangle,  steel  pierce — while  there  is  a  precipice 
on  the  hill,  a  pool  in  the  river — never — never!" 

"  Bf!  not  thus  agitated,  my  dearest  Clara,"  said 
T\Trel ;  "  I  spoke  I  know  not  what— he  lives  indeed 
— but  far  distant,  and,  I  trust,  never  again  to  revisit 
Scotland." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with 
"ear  or  passion,  she  struck  her  hprse  impatiently  with 
her  riding-whip.  The  spirited  animal,  thus  stimulated 
and  at  tiie  same  time  restrained,  became  intractable, 
anrl  reared  so  much,  that  Tyrrel.  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, aufl  trusting  to  Clara's  skill  as  a  horsewo- 
man, thought  he  best  consulted  her  safety  in  letting 
go  the  rein.  The  animal  instantly  sprung  forward  on 
the  broken  and  hilly  path  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and 
was  j orm  lost  to  Tyrref  s  an.vious  eyes. 

.•\s  he  stood  pondering  whether  he  ought  not  to 
follow  I\Iiss  Mowbray  towards  Shaws-Castle,  in  or- 
der to  he  satisfied  that  no  accident  had  befallen  her 
on  the  road,  he  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet  ad- 
vancing hastily  in  the  same  direction,  leading  from 
ihe  hotel.    Unwilling  to  be  observed  at  this  moment, 
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he  stepped  aside  under  shelter  of  the  underwood,  and 
presently  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ro- 
naivs,  followed  by  a  groom,  ride  hastily  past  his 
lurking-place,  and  pursue  the  same  road  which  had 
been  just  taken  by  his  sister.  The  ijresence  of  her 
brother  seemed  to  assure  Miss  Mowbray's  safety, 
and  so  removed  Tyrrel's  chief  reason  for  following 
her.  Involved  m  deep  and  melancholy  reflection 
upon  what  had  passed,  nearly  satisfied  that  his  longer 
residence  in  Clara's  vicinity  could  only  add  to  her  un- 
hnppiness  and  his  own,  yet  unable  to  tear  himself 
from  that  tieighbouihood,  or  to  relinquish  feelings 
which  had  become  entwined  with  his  heart-strings, 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Aultoun,  in  a  state 
of  mind  very  little  to  be  envied. 

Tyrrel,  on  entering  his  apartment,  found  that  it  was 
not  lighted,  nor  were  the  Abigails  of  Mrs.  Dods  quite 
so  alert  as  a  waiter  at  Long's  might  have  been,  to 
supply  him  with  candles.  Unapt  at  any  time  to  exact 
much  personal  attendance,  and  desirous  to  shun  at 
that  moment  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  any  person 
whatever,  even  on  the  most  triding  subject,  he  walked 
down  into  the  kitchen  to  supply  himself  with  what 
he  wanted.  He  did  not  at  first  observe  that  Mrs. 
Dods  herself  was  present  in  this  the  very  centre  ol 
her  empire,  far  less  that  a  lofty  air  of  indignation  was 
seated  on  the  worthy  matron's  brow.  At  first  it  only 
vented  itself  in  broken  soliloquy  and  mterjections; 
as,  for  example,  "Vera  bonny  wark  this!— vera  cre- 
ditable wark,  indeed!— a  decent  house  to  be  disturbed 
at  these  hours — Keep  a  public— as  weel  keep  a  bed- 
lam!" 

P''inding  these  murmurs  attracted  no  attention,  the 
dame  placed  herself  betwi.xt  her  guest  and  the  door, 
to  which  he  was  now  retiring  with  his  lighted  candle, 
and  demanded  of  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  such 
behaviour. 

"Of  what  behaviour,  madam?"  said  her  guest, 
repeating  her  question  in  a  tone  of  sternness  ami 
impatience  so  unusual  with  him,  that  perhaps  she 
was  sorry  at  the  moment  that  she  had  provoked  him 
out  of  bis  usual  patient  indifference;  nay,  she  might 
even  feel  intimidated  at  the  altercation  she  had  pro- 
voked, for  the  resentment  of  a  quiet  and  patient  person 
has  always  in  it  something  formidable  to  the  professed 
and  habitual  grumbler.  But  her  pride  was  too  great 
to  think  of  a  retreat,  after  having  sounded  the  signal 
for  contest,  and  so  she  continued,  though  in  a  toi>e 
somewhat  lowered. 

"Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a 
inan  of  sense,  whether  I  hae  ony  right  lo  take"  your 
behaviour  weel  ?  Here  have  vou  been  these  ten  days 
and  mair,  eating  the  best,  and  drinking  the  best,  and 
taking  up  the  best  room  in  my  house;  and  now  to 
think  of  your  gaun  doun  and  talking  up  with  yon  idle 
harebrained  cattle  at  the  Waal — I  maun  e'en  be  plain 
wi'  ye — I  like  nane  of  the  fair-fashioned  folk  that  can 
sav  My  Jo.  and  think  it  no;  and  therefore" —  — 

''  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  her,  "  I  have 
no  time  at  present  for  trifles.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attention  while  I  have  been  in  your  house,  but 
the  disposal  of  my  time,  here  or  elsewhere,  mitsi  be 
according  to  my  own  ideas  of  pleasure  or  business — 
If  you  are  tired  of  me  as  a  guest,  send  in  yosr  bill  to- 
morrow." 

"My  bill!"  said  Mrs.  Dods;  "my  bill  to-morrow 
And  what  for  no  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it  may  be 
cleared  at  ween  us,  plack  and  bawbee,  as  it  was  on 
Saturday  last?" 

"  Well — we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Dods--- 
Good  night."    And  he  withdrew  accordingly. 

Luckie  Dods  stood  ruminatingfor  a  moment.  "The 
deil's  in  him,"  she  said,  "for  he  winna  birle  being 
thrawn.  And  I  think  the  deil's  in  me  too  for  thraw- 
ing  him,  sic  a  canny  lad,  and  sae  gude  a  customer  ;- 
and  I  am  judging  he  han  something  on  his  mmd— 
want  of  siller  it  canna  be — I  am  sure  if  I  tnnught  thai 
I  vvadna  care  about  my  small  thing. — But  >vant  o' 
siller  it  canna  be — he  pays  ower  the  shillings  as  if 
they  were  sclate  stanes,  and  that's  no  the  way  that 
folk  part  with  their  siller  when  there's  but  little  on' t — 
I  ken  weel  eneugh  how  a  customer  looks  that's  nea? 
the  grund  of  the  purse. — Weel !  I  hope  he  winna  mi'id 
ony  thing  of  this  nonsense  the  morn,  and  I'll  irv  \o 
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ST.  ROXAN'S  WELL. 


[Chap.  X. 


Riude  m\- toncrue  something  better.— Hegh,  sirs!  but,  advised,  and  squabbled,  with  the  deaf  cook,  and  a 
as  the  minister  says,  it's  an  unruly  member— troth,  Httle  old  man  whom  he  called  the  butler,  until  he  at 
I  am  whiles  ashamed  o't  mysell."  length  perceived  so  little  chance  of  bringing  order  ou' 


CHAPTER    X. 

RESOURCES. 


Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel,  for  I  need  it ; 
Thou  art  of  tliose,  who  heller  help  their  friends 
With  sa^e  advice,  than  usurers  with  gold, 
Or  brawlers  with  their  swords— I'll  trust  to  thee, 
For  I  ask  only  from  thee  words,  not  deeds. 

The  Devil  hath  met  his  Matck. 

The  day  of  which  we  last  gave  the  events  chanced 
to  be  Jlonday,  and  two  days  therefore  intervened 
betwi.xt  it  and  that  for  which  the  entertainment  was 
fixed,  that  was  to  assemble  in  the  hails  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  the  tiower  of  the  company  now  at  St. 
Ronan's  Well.  The  interval  was  but  brief  for  the 
preparations  necessary  on  an  occasion  so  unusual ; 
since  the  house,  though  delightfuilv  situated,  was  in 
ver>'  indifferent  repair,  and  for  years  had  never  received 
any  visiters,  except  when  soine  blithe  bachelor  or- fox- 
hunter  shared  the  hospitality  of  3Ir.  3Iowbray;  an 
event  which  became  daily  more  and  more  uncom- 
mon; for,  as  he  himself  almost  lived  at  the  Well,  he 
generally  contrived  to  receive  his  companions  where 
It  could  be  done  without  expense  to  himself  Besides, 
the  health  of  his  sister  afforded  an  irresistible  apology 
to  any  of  those  old-fashioned  Scottish  gentlemen. 
who  might  be  too  apt  (in  the  rudeness  of  more  primi- 
tive days)  to  consider  a  friend's  house  as  their  own. 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  now,  however,  to  the  great  deliehi 
of  all  his  companions,  nailed  down,  by  invitation 
given  and  accepted,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  promise,  with  the  eagerness 
which  the  prospect  of  some  entertaining  novelty  never 
fails  t3  produce  among  idlers. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  devolved  on  Mr.  Mowbray, 
and  his  trusty  agent  Mr.  j\Ieiklewham,  before  any 
thing  like  decent  preparation  could  be  made  for  the 
ensuing  entertainment;  and  they  were  left  to  their 
unassisted  endeavours  by  Clara,  who,  diirins  both 
the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  obstinately  kept  herself 
secluded;  nor  coidd  her  brother,  either  by  threats  or 
flattery,  extort  from  her  any  light  concerning  her  pur- 
pose on  the  approaching  and  important  Thursdav. 
To  do  John  JMowbray  justice,  he  loved  his  sister  as 
much  as  he  w^as  capable  of  loving  any  thing  but  him- 
self; and  when,  in  several  arguments,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  she  was  not  to  be  prevailed 
on  to  afford  her  assistance,  he,  without  complaint, 
quietly  set  himself  to  do  the  best  he  could  by  his  own 
unassisted  judgment  or  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
necessary  preparations. 

This  was  not,  at  present,  so  easy  a  task  as  miffht 
be  supposed;  for  Mowbray  was  ambitious  of  that 
character  of /on  and  elegance,  which  masculine  facul- 
ties alone  are  seldom  capable  of  attaining  on  such 
momentous  occasions.  The  more  solid  materials  of 
a  collation  were  indeed  to  be  obtained  for  money  from 
♦he  next  market-town,  and  were  purchased  accord- 
mgly;  but  he  felt  it  was  likely  to  present  the  vulgar 
plenty  of  a  farmer's  feast,  instead  of  the  elegant  en- 
tertainment, which  might  be  announced  in  a  corner  j  upon  a  fashion  which  has  rescued  from  the  claws  of 
of  the  county  paper,  as  given  by  John  Mowbray,  Esq.  abisrails,  and  the  melting-pot  of  the  silversmith,  those 
of  St.  Ronan's,  to  the  gay  and  fashionable  company  neglected  cimelia,  for  the  benefit  of  antiquaries  and 
assemltled  at  that  celebrated  spring.  There  was  the  decoration  of  side-tables !  But  who  sliall  pre- 
bkely  to  be  all  sorts  of  error  and  irregularity  in  dish-  sume  to  place  them  there,  unless  under  the  direction 
ing,  and  in  sending  up;  for  Shaws-Castle  boasted  '  of  female  taste?  and  of  that  Mr.  Mowbray,  ihou£;h 
neither  an  accomplished  housekeeper,  nor  a  kitchen-  ]  possessed  of  a  larae  stock  of  such  treasures,  was  for 
maid  with  a  hundred  pair  of  hands  to  execute  her 
mandates.  ,AI1  the  domestic  arrangements  were  on 
the  minutest  system  of  economy  consistent  with  ordi- 
nary decency,  except  in  the  stables,  which  were  excel- 
lent and  V.  ell  kept.  But  can  a  groom  of  the  stables 
perform  the  labours  of  a  groom  of  the  chambers?  or 
can  the  gamekeeper  arrange  in  tempting  order  the 
carcasses  of  the  birds  he  has  shot,  strew  them  with 

flowers,  and  garnish  them  with  piquant  sauces?    It    .,  ,  

(vould  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  gallant  soldier  to  j  out  skilful  housekeeper,  or  experienced  clerk  of  the 
"ict  as  un.lertaker,  and  eonduct  the  funeral  of  the  1  kitchen,  or  valet  of  parts  and  figure,  adventures  to 
<nemv  he  has  slain.  _  give  an  entertainment,  and  aspires  to  make  it  elegaut 

In  a  word,  Mowbray  lalked,  an«'  consulted,  and  j  and  comme  il  faiU. 


of  confusion,  or  making  the  least  advantageous  im- 
pression on  such  obdurate  understandings  as  he  had 
to  deal  with,  that  he  fairly  committed  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  collation,  with  tsvo  or  three  hearty  curses, 
to  the  charge  of  the  officials  principally  concerned, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  state  of  the  furniture  ana 
apartments  under  his  consideration. 

Here  he  found  himself  almost  equally  helpless;  for 
what  male  wit  is  adequate  to  the  thousand  little  co- 
quetries practised  in  such  arrangements  ?  how  can 
masculine  eyes  judge  of  the  degree  of  dcmi-jour 
which  is  to  be  adnutted  into  a  decorated  apartment, 
or  discriminate  where  the  broad  light  should  be  suf- 
fered to  fall  on  a  tolerable  picture,  where  it  should  be 
excluded,  lest  the  stiff  daub  of  a  periwigged  grand- 
sire  should  become  too  rigidly  prominent  ?  And  if 
men  are  unfit  for  weaving  such  a  fairy  web  of 
light  and  darkness  as  may  best  suit  fiirniture,  or- 
naments, and  complexions,  how  shall  they  be  ade- 
quate to  the  yet  more  mvsterious  office  of  arrariging, 
while  tney  ui=.urr'"ige,  the  various  moveables  in  the 
apartment  ?  so  that  ,vhile  all  has  the  air  of  negii- 
gence  and  chance,  the  sea:«  are  placed  as  if  they  had 
been  transported  by  a  wish  to  the  spot  mo.st  suitable 
for  accommodation;  stiffness  and  conf'«ion  are  at 
once  avoided,  the  company  are  neither  limited  to  a 
formal  circle  of  chairs,  nor  exposed  to  break  their 
noses  over  wandering  st(X)ls;  but  the  arrangeir.ents 
seem  to  correspond  to  what  ought  to  be  the  tone  of 
the  conversation,  easy,  without  being  confused,  and 
regulated,  without  being  constrained  or  siitltned. 

Then  how  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  chiffonerie,  by  which  old  snuff- 
boxes, heads  of  canes,  pomander  boxes,  lamer  beads, 
and  all  the  trash  usually  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
the  bureaus  of  old-fasliioned  ladies,  may  be  now 
brought  into  play,  by  throwing  them,  carelessly 
grouped  with  otiier  unconsidered  trifles,  such  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  a  pawnbrokers  shop, 
upon  a  marble  tncosmire^  or  a  mosaic  work-table, 
thereby  turning  to  advantage  the  trash  and  trinketry, 
which  all  the  old  maids  or  magpies,  who  have  inha- 
bited the  mansion  for  a  century,  have  contrived  to 
accumulate.  With  what  admiration  of  the  ingenuity 
of  the  fair  artist  have  I  sometimes  pried  into  these 
miscellaneous  groups  of  jyseudo-bijouterie,  and  seen 
the  great  grandsire's  thumb-ring  couchant  with  the 
coral  and  bells  of  the  first-born — and  the  boatswain's 
whistle  of  some  old  naval  uncle,  or  his  silver  tobacco- 
box,  redolent  of  Oroonoko,  happily  grouped  with  the 
mother's  ivory  comb-case,  still  odorous  of  nuisk,  and 
with  some  virgin  aunt's  tortoise-shell  spectacle-case, 
and  the  eagle's  talon  of  ebony,  with  which,  in  the 
days  of  long  and  stiff  stays,  our  gi-andmothers  were 
wont  to  alleviate  any  little  irritation  in  their  back  or 
shoulders!  Then  there  was  the  silver  strainer,  on 
which,  in  more  economical  times  than  ours,  the  lady 
of  the  house  placed  the  tea-leaves,  after  the  very  last 
drop  had  been  exhausted,  that  they  might  afterwards 
be  hospitably  divided  among  the  company,  to  be  eaten 
with  sugar,  and  with  bread  and  butter.    Blessinp 


the  present  entirely  deprived. 

This  digression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  too 
long,  or  Imight  mention  the  Laird's  inexperience  in 
the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  gar- 
nishment, of  hiding  a  darned  carpet  with  a  new  floor- 
cloth, and  flinging  an  Indian  shawl  over  a  faded  and 
threadbare  sofa.  But  I  have  said  enough,  and  rnore 
than  enough,  to  explain  his  dilemma  to  an  unassisted 
bachelor,  who,  without  mother,  sister,  or  cousin,  with- 
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The  sense  of  his  insufficiency  was  the  more  vex- 
atious to  Mowbray,  as  he  was  aware  he  would  find 
sharp  critics  in  the  indies,  and  particularly  in  his  con- 
stant rival.  Lady  Penelope  Penfealher.  He  was, 
therefore,  incessant  in  his  exertions;  and  for  two 
whole  days  ordered  and  disordered,  demanded,  com- 
manded, countermanded,  and  reprimanded,  without 
pause  or  cessation.  The  companion,  for  he  could  not 
be  termed  an  assistant,  of  his  labours,  was  his  tnisty 
a.a:ent.  who  trotted  from  room  to  room  after  him, 
affording  him  exactly  the  same  degree  of  sympathy 
which  a  dog  doth  to  his  master  when  distressed  in 
mind,  by  looking  in  his  face  from  time  to  time  with  a 
piteous  gaze,  as  if  to  assure  him  that  he  partakes  of 
Ills  trouble,  though  he  neither  comprehends  the  cause 
or  the  extent  of  it,  nor  has  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
power  to  remove  it. 

At  length  when  _  Mowbray  had  got  some  matters 
arranged  to  his  mind,  and  abandoned  a  great  many 
which  he  would  willingly  have  put  in  better  order,  he 
sat  down  to  dinner  upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  the 
appointed  day,  with  his  worthy  aid-de-camp,  Mr. 
Meiklewham  ;  and  after  bestowing  a  few  muttered 
curses  upon  the  whole  concern,  and  the  fantastic  old 
maid  who  had  brought  him  into  the  scrape,  by  begging 
an  invitation,  declared  that  all  things  might  now  go 
to  the  devil  their  own  way,  for  so  sure  as  his  name 
was  John  Mowbray,  he  would  trouble  himself  no 
more  about  them. 

Keeping  this  doughty  resolution^  he  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law;  and 
speedily  they  despatclied  the  dish  of  chops  which  was 
set  before  them,  and  the  better  part  of  the  bottle  of 
old  port,  which  served  for  its  menstruum. 

"We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray,  "though 
W3  have  had  none  of  their  d— d  kickshaws. 

"  A  ^yamefou'  is  a  wamefou',"  said  the  writer,  swab- 
bing his  greasy  chops,  "whether  it  be  of  the  barley- 
meal  or  the  bran." 

"A  cart-horse  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray;  "but  we 
must  do  as  others  do,  and  gentlemen  ana  ladies  are 
of  a  difi'erent  opinion." 

"Thewaur  for  themselves  and  the  countrv  baith. 
St.  Ronan's— it's  the  iinketing  and  the  jirbling  wi 
tea  and  wi'  trumpery  that  brings  our  nobles  to  nine- 
pence,  and  mony  a  het  ha'-house  to  a  hired  lodging  in 
the  Abbey." 

The  voung  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  minutes — 
filled  a  bumper,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  the  senior- 
then  said  abruptly,  "Do  you  believe  in  luck,  Mick?" 

"  In  luck  7"  answered  the  attorney ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  question  1" 

"  Why,  because  I  believe  in  luck  myself^n  a  good 
or  bad  run  of  luck  at  cards." 

"  You  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  you  had  never 
touched  them,"  replied  his  confidant, 

"That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowbray; 
"but  what  I  wonder  at  is  the  wretched  chance  that 
has  attended  us  miserable  Lairds  of  St.  Ronan's  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  that  we  have  always  been 
getting  worse  in  the  world,  and  never  better.  Never 
has  there  been  such  a  backsliding  generation,  as  the 
parson  would  say— half  the  country  once  belonged  to 
my  ancestors,  and  now  the  last  furrows  of  it  seem  to 
he  flying." 

"Fleeing!"  said  the  wnter,  "they  are  barking  and 
l^eeing  baith  —This  Shaws-Castle  here,  I'se  warrant 
it  flee  up  the  chimney  after  the  rest,  were  it  not  weel 
fastened  down  wiih  your  grandfather's  tailzie/' 

■'Damn  the  tailzie!"  said  Mowbray;  "if  they  had 
meant  to  keep  up  their  estate,  they  should  have  en- 
tailed it  when  it  was  worth  keeping:  to  tie  a  man  down 
to  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  St.  Ronan's,  is  like 
tethering  a  horse  on  six  roods  of  a  Higliland  moor." 

"  Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  yourfeus 
down  at  the  Well,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  and  raxed 
ower  the  tether  maybe  a  wee  bit  farther  than  ye  had 
ony  right  to  do." 

'It  was  by  your  advice,  was  it  not?"  said  the 
Laird. 

"I'se  ne'er  deny  it,  St.  Ronan's,"  answered  the 
writer;  "but  I  am  such  a  gude-natured  guse,  that  I 

I'ust  set  about  pleasing  you  as  an  auld  wife  pleases  a 
)oirn." 
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"Ay,"  said  the  man  of  pleasure,  "  when  she  reaches 
it  a  knife  to  cut  its  own  fingers  wi'h. — These  acres 
would  have  been  safe  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  d — d  advice." 

"And  yet  }'ou  were  grumbling  e'en  now,"  said  the 
man  of  business,  "that  you  have  not  the  power  to 
gar  the  whole  estate  Hee  like  a  wild  duck  acros.s  a 
bog?  Troth,  you  need  care  little  about  it;  for  if 
you  have  incurred  an  irritancy — and  sae  thinks  Mr. 
Wisebehind,  the  advocate,  upon  an  A.  B.  memorial 
that  I  laid  before  him — your  sister,  or  your  sister's 
goodman,  if  she  should  take  the  fancy  to  marry, 
might  bring  a  declarator,  and  evict  St.  Ronan's  frae 
ye  in  the  course  of  twa  or  three  sessions." 

"  My  sister  will  never  marry,"  said  John  Mowbray. 

"That's  easily  said,"  replied  the  writer;  "but  as 
broken  a  ship's  conle  to  land.  If  ony  body  kend 
o'  the  chance  she  has  o'  the  estate,  there's  mony  a 
weel-doing  man  would  think  little  of  the  bee  in  her 
bonnet." 

"Hark  ye,  Mr.  Meiklewham."  said  the  Laird,  "I 
will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  speak  of  Miss 
Mowbray  with  the  respect  due  to  her  father's 
dausrhtcr,  and  my  sister." 

"Nae  offence,  St.  Ronan's,  nae  offence,"  answered 
the  man  of  law:  "but  ilka  man  maun  speak  sae  as 
to  be  understooa, — that  is,  when  he  speaks  about  bu- 
siness. Ye  ken  yoursell,  that  Miss  Clara  is  no  just 
like  other  folk  ;  and  were  I  you— it's  my  duty  tospeak 
plain— I  wad  e'en  gie  in  a  bit  scroll  of  a  petition  to 
the  Lonl.s,  to  be  appointed  Curator  Bonis,  in  respect 
of  her  incapacity  to  manage  her  own  affairs." 

"Meiklewham,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  are  a" 

and  then  stopped  short. 

"What  ain  I,  Mr.  iMowbray?"  said  Meiklewham, 
somewhat  sternly — "What  am  I?  I  wad  be  glad  to 
ken  what  I  arn." 

"A  very  good  lawyer,  I  dare  say,"  rephed  St.  Ro- 
nan's, who  was  too  much  in  the  power  of  his  agent 
to  give  way  to  his  first  impulse.  "But  I  must  tell 
you,  that  rather  than  take  such  a  measure  against 
poor  Clara,  as  you  recommend,  I  would  give  her  up  the 
estate,  and  become  an  ostler  or  a  postilion  for  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

"Ah.  St.  Ronan's,"  said  the  man  of  law,  "if  you 
had  wished  to  keep  up  the  auld  house,  you  should 
have  taken  another  trade,  than  to  become  an  ostler 
or  a  postilion.  What  ailed  you,  man,  but  to  have 
been  a  lawyer  as  weel  as  other  folk  ?  My  auld  Mais- 
ter  had  a  wee  bit  Latin  about  rerum  dorninos  gen- 
lemqiie  tosatam,  whilk  signified,  he  said,  that  all 
lairds  should  be  lawyers." 

"  All  lawyers  are  likely  to  become  lairds,  I  think," 
replied  Mowbray ;  "  they  purchase  our  acres  by  the 
thousand,  and  pay  us,  according  to  the  old  story,  with 
a  mulliplepoinding,  as  your  learned  friends  call  it, 
Mr.  Meiklewham." 

"  Weel — anrl  mightna  you  have  purchased  as  weel 
as  other  folk?" 

"Not  I,"  replied  the  Laird;  "I  have  no  turn  for  that 
service,  I  should  only  have  wasted  bombazine  on  my 
shoulders,  and  flour  upon  my  three-tailed  wig — should 
but  have  lounged  away  my  mornings  in  the  Outer- 
House,  and  my  evenings  at  the  play-house,  and  ac- 
quired no  more  law  than  what  woidd  have  made  m. 
a  wise  justice  at  a  Small  debt  Court." 

"  If  you  sained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as 
little,"  said  Meiklewham;  "and  albeit  ye  were  nae 
great  gun  at  the  bar,  ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a 
Sheriffdom,  or  a  Commissaryship,  amang  the  lave 
to  keep  the  banes  green ;  and  sae  ye  might  have 
saved  your  estate  from  deteriorating,  if  ye  dinna 
mend  it  muckle." 

'Yes,  but  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of 
doubling  it,  as  I  might  have  done,"  answered  JIow- 
bray,  "  had  that  inconstant  jade,  Fortune,  but  stood 
a  moment  faithful  to  me.  I  tell  you,  Mick,  that  I 
have  been,  within  this  twelvemonth,  worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  worth  fifty  thousandworth  nothing  but 
the  remnant  of  this  wretched  estate,  which  is  too 
little  to  do  one  good  while  it  is  mine,  though,  were  it 
sold,  I  could  start  again,  and  mend  my  hand  a  little." 

"  Ay,  ay,  just  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet, "<^aid 
his  legal  adviser— "  that's  a'  you  think  of.    Wha« 
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Signifies  winning  a  hiindrcd  tliousand  pounds,  if  j-ou 
win  them  to  lose  thern  a'  again  T' 

'■  Wiiat  signifies  itf  replied  Mowbray.  "Why,  it 
sigTiifias  as  much  to  a  man  of  spirit,  as  having  won 
a  battle  signifies  to  a  general — no  matter  that  he  is 
beaten  afterwards  in  his  turn,  he  knows  there  is  luck 
for  hijn  as  well  as  others,  and  so  he  has  spirit  to  try 
!t  again.  Here  is  the  youna;  Earl  of  Ethrington  will 
he  amongst  us  in  a  day  or  two— they  say  he  is  up  to 
every  tiling — if  I  had  but  five  hundre'd  to  begin  with, 
1  sliDuld  be  soon  up  to  him." 

"  Mr.  JNIowbray,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I  am  sorry 
tor  ye.  I  have  been  j'our  house's  man-of-business  I 
iuay  s,iy,  in  some  measure,  your  house's  servant  and 
now  I  am  to  see  an  end  of  it  all,  and  just  by  the  lad 
that  I  thought  maist  likely  to  spt  it  up  again  better 
than  over;  for,  to  do  ye  jtjstice,  you  have  aye  had 
an  ee  to  your  ain  interest,  sae  far  as  your  lights  gaed. 
It  brings  tears  into  my  auld  een." 

"Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick,"  answered 
Mowbray ;  "  some  of  it  will  stick  my  old  boy  in  your 
pockets  if  not  in  mine — your  services  will  not  be 
altogether  gratuitous,  my  old  friend— the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"Weel  I  wot  is  he,"  said  the  writer;  "but  double 
fees  would  hardlv  carry  folk  through  soiue  wark.  liut 
if  ye  will  have  siller,  ye  maun  have  siller — but,  1  war- 
rant, it  goes  just  where  the  rest  gaed.'' 

"No,  by  twenty  devils!"  exclaimed  jMowbray,  "to 
fail  this  'I'me  is  impossible — Jack  Wolverine  was  too 
strong  for  Ethrington  at  any  thing  ho  could  name; 
and  1  can  beat  Wolverine  from  the  Land's-End  to 
Johnnie  Groat's — but  fliere  must  be  something  to  go 
upon — the  blunt  must  be  had,  iVlick  " 

"  Verv  likely^nae  doubt — that  is  ahvays  provided  it 
ran  be  had,"  answered  the  legal  adviser. 

"That's  your  business,  my  old  cock,"  said  Mowbray. 
"This  youngster  will  be  here  perhaps  to-morrovv, 
%vith  nijoney  in  both  pockets— he  takes  up  his  rents 
ns  he  comes  down,  Mick — think  of  that,  my  old 
friend." 

"  Wcel  for  them  that  have  rents^  to  take  up,"  said 
I\reikl'jwham  ;  "ours  are  lying  rather  ower  low  to  be 
lifted  at  present. — But  are  you  sure  this  Earl  is  a  man 
to  me!!  with? — are  you  sure  ye  can  win  of  him,  and 
that  if  you  do,  he  can  pay  his  losings,  Mr.  Mowbray? 
— because  I  have  kend  mony  ane  come  for  wool,  and 
gang  hame  sh.orn  ;  and  though  ye  are  a  clever  young 
gentleman,  and  I  am  bound  to  suppose  ye  ken  as 
much  about  life  as  most  folk,  and  all  that;  yet  some 
.gate  or  other  ye  have  aye  conieofl  at  the  losing  hand, 
as  ve  have  ower  much  reason  to  ken  this  day — how- 

bcit" 

"O,  the  devil  take  your  gossip,  my  dear  I\Iick!  If 
you  can  give  no  help,  spare  drowning  me  with  your 
pother. — Why.  man,  I  was  a  fresh  hand — had  my  ap- 
prentice-fees to  pay — and  these  are  no  trifles,  Mick. — 
ijiit  what  of  that?— I  am  free  of  the  company  now, 
and  can  trade  on  my  own  bottom." 

"A  weel,  aweel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  Meikle- 
wham. 

"  It  will  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so  my  trusty  friend," 
replied  Mowbray,  cheerily,  "so  j'ou  will  but  help 
me  to  the  stock  to  trade  with." 

"The  stock? — what  d'ye  ca' the  stock]  I  ken 
nae  stock  that  ye  have  leit." 

"But  you  have  plenty,  my  old  boy — come  sell  out 
:i  few  of  your  three  per  cents;  I  will  pay  difference 
interest — exchange — every  thing." 

"  Ay,  aj- — every  thing  or  nacthing,"  answered  Mei- 
klewham ;  "  but  as  you  are  sae  very  pressing,  I  hae 
been  thinking— Whan  is  the  siller  wanted  1" 

"  Tnis  instant — this  day — to-morrow  at  farthest !" 
exclaimed  the  proposed  borrower. 

"  Wh — ew  !"  whistled  the  lawyer,  with  a  long  pro- 
longation of  the  note;  "the  thing  is  impossible." 

"It  must  bo,  Mick,  for  all  that,"  answered  Mr. 
Mowbi-^y,  who  knew  by  experience  that  impossible 
when  uttered  by  his  accomodating  Ifiend  in  this 
•one,  meant  only, when  interpreted,  extremely  dilh- 
cult,  and  very  expensive. 

"  Then  it  must  be  by  Miss  Clara  selling  her  stock 
now  that  ye  speak  of  s'tock,"  said  Meiklewhani ;  "I 
Wonder  ye  didna  think  of  this  belbre." 


"I  wish  you  had  been  dumb  rntner  than  that  you 
had  mentioned  it  now,"  .said  Mowbray,  starting,  as  ij 
stung  by  an  adder— "  What,  Clara's  pittance!— the 
trifle  my  aunt  left  her  for  her  own  fanciful  expenses— 
her  own  little  private  store,  that  sjie  puts  to  so  manv 
good  punioses— Poor  Clara,  that  lias  so  little! — Ana, 
why  not  rather  your  own,  blaster  JMeiklew'ham,  wfao' 
call  yourself  the  friend  and  servant  of  our  family  ?'' 
_  "Ay,  St.  Ronan's,"  answered  Meiklewham,  "thai 
IS  a'  very  tr^je— but  service  is  nae  inheritance ;  and  as 
for  friendship,  it  begins  at  heme,  as  wise  foik  have 
said  lang  before  our  time.  And  for  that  matter,  I 
think  they  that  are  nearest  sib  should  take  maist  risk. 
You  are  nearer  and  dearer  to  vour  sister,  St.  Ronan's, 
than  you  are  to  poor  Saundeis  Meiklewham,  thai 
hasna  sae  muckle  gentle  blood  as  would  supper  up  a 
hungry  flea." 

"I  will  not  do  this,"  said  St.  Ronan's,  walking  up 
and  down  with  much  agitation  ;  for,  selfish  as  he  was, 
he  loved  his  sister,  and  foved  her  the  more  on  accoiui 
of  those  peculiarities  which  rendered  his  protection 
indi.'^pensable  to  her  comfortable  existence — "I  will 
not,"  he  said,  "pillage  her,  come  on't  what  will.  I 
\yill  rather  go  a  volunteer  to  the  continent,  and  die 
like  a  gentleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silence, 
which  be^an  to  disturb  his  companion,  who  had  not 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  see  his  patron  take 
matters  so  deeply.  At  length  he  made  an  attempt  to 
attract  the  atieniion  of  the  silent  and  sullen  ponderer. 
"Mr.  iVIowbray" — no  answer — "I  was  saying,  St. 
Ronan's"— still  no  reply.     "I  have  been   thinking 

about  this  mattei" — and" 

"And  uhat.  sir?"  said  St.  Ronan's, stopping  short, 
and  speaking  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice. 

"And,  to  speak  truth,  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the 
matter  onv  way;  for  if  ye  had  the  silkr  in  your 
pocket  to-day,  it  would  be  a'  in  thi  Earl  of  Elhering- 
ton's  the  morn." 
"  Pshaw  !  you  are  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray. 
"That  is  not  unlikelv,"  said  ]\Ieiklewham  :  "  but  so 
is  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  and  yet  he's  had  the  better  of  you, 
St.  Ronan's,  this  twa  or  three  times." 

"It  is  false!— he  has  not,"  answered  St.  Ronan's, 
fiercely. 

"  Weel  I  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham,  "  he  took  yoB 
in  about  the  saumon  fish,  and  some  other  wager  ye  • 
lost  to  him  this  very  day." 

"I  tell  you  once  more,  Meiklewham,  you  are  a  fool, 
and  no  more  up  to  my  trim  than  you  are  to  the  longi- 
tude.—Bingo  is  got  shy — I  must  give  him  a  liuleline, 
that  is  all — then  I  shall  strike  him  to  purpo.se — I  am 
as  sure  of  him  as  1  am  of  the  other — I  Juiow  the  fly 
they  will  both  rise  to — this  cursed  want  of  five  hun- 
dred will  do  me  out  often  thousand !" 

"If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  the  bangster— so 
verv  certain,  I  mean,  of  sweeping  stakes, — wfiat  harm 
v/iH  Aliss  Clara  come  to  lay  your  having  the  use  of  her 
siller?  You  can  make  it  up  to  her  for  the  risk  ten 
times  told." 

"And  so  I  can.  by  Heaven!"  said  St.  Ronan's. 
"JMick  you  are  right,  and  I  am  a  scrupulous,  chicken- 
hearicd  fool.    Clara  shall  have  a  thousand  for  her 

poor  five  hundred — she  shall,  by .    And  I  will 

carry  her  to  Eldiuburgh  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  to 
London,  and  we  will  have  the  best  advice  for  her 
case,  and  the  best  company  to  divert  her.  And  if  they 
think  her  a  li.tie  odd — why,  d — nie,  I  am  her  biothei. 
and  will  bear  her  through  it.  Yes— yts — you're 
right ;  there  can  be  no  hurt  in  borrowing  five  hun- 
dred of  iier  fcr  a  few  days,  when  such  profit  may  be 
made  on't,  loth  for  her  and  me— Here^  fill  the 
glasses,  my  oJd  boy,  and  drink  success  to  it,  for  you 
are  right." 

"  Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Meiklewham,  heartily  glad  to  see  his  patron's  san- 
guine temper  arrive  at  this  desirable  conclusion,  and 
yet  willing  to  hedge  in  his  own  credit;  "but  it  is  you 
are  right,  and  not  vie,  for  I  advise  nothing  excepton 
vour  assurances,  that  vou  can  make  your  ain  of  this 
English  earl,  and  of  (his  Sir  Bingo— and  if  you  can 
bui  do  that,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  unwise  and  unkind 
in  ony  ane  of  vour  friends  to  stand  in  your  light." 
"True,  MicK,  true,"   answered  Mowbray.— "And 
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yet  dice  and  cards  are  but  bones  and  pasteboard,  and 
the  best  horse  ever  started  may  slip  a  shoulder  before 
he  get  to  the  winning-post— and  so  I  wish  Clara's 
venture  had  not  been  in  such  a  bottom.— But,  bans? 
't,  care  killed  a  cat— I  can  hedge  as  well  as  any  one,  if 
the  odds  turn  up  against  me— so  let  us  have  the  cash, 
Mick." 

"Aha!  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain— 
the  slock  stands  in  my  name,  and  Tarn  Turnpenny 
tlie  banker's,  as  trustees  for  jliss: Clara — Now,  get 
you  lier  letter  to  us,  desiring  us  to  sell  out  and  to  pay 
vou  the  proceeds,  and  Tam  Turnpenny  will  let  you 
nave  five  hundred  pounds  instanter,  on  tlie  faith  of 
the  transaction ;  for  I  fancy  you  would  desire  a'  the 
stock  to  be  sold  out,  and  it  will  produce  rnore  than  six 
hundred,  or  seven  hundred  pounds  either — and  I 
reckon  you  will  be  selling  out  the  whole — it's  need- 
less making  twa  bites  of  a  cherry." 

"  True,"  answered  i\rowbray  ;  "  since  we  must  be 
rogues,  or  something  like  it,  let  us  make  it  worth  our 
while  at  least;  so  give  me  a  form  of  the  letter,  and 
Clara  shall  copy  it— that  is,  if  she  consents ;  for  you 
know  she  can  keep  her  own  opinion  as  well  as  any 
other  womandn  the  world."    ,  . 

"And  that,"  said  ]\leiklewham,  "is  aS'  the  wind 
will  keep  its  way,  preach  to  it  as  ye  like.  But  if  I 
mia,'ht  advise  about  Miss  Clara — I  wad  say  naething 
mair  than  that  I  was  stressed  for  the  penny  money; 
for  I  mistake  her  nuickle  if  she  would  like  to  see  you 
ganging  to  pitch  and  toss  wi'  this  lord  and  tither 
baronet  for  her  aunt's  three  per  cents — 1  ken  she  has 
some  queer  notions — siie  gives  away  the  feck  of  the 
dividends  on  that  very  stock  in  downright  charity." 

"And  I  am  in  hazard  to  rob  the  poor  as  well  as  my 
■sister!"  said  Mowbraj',  filling  once  more  his  own 
£lass  and  his  friend's.  "Come,  Mick,  no  skylights — 
here  is  Clara's  health — she  is  an  angel- and  I  am — 
what  I  will  not  call  myself,  and  suffer  no  other  man 
to  call  me.^But  I  shall  win  this  time — I  am  sure  I 
shall,  since  Clara's  fortime  depends  upon  it." 

"Now,  I  think,  on  the  odicr  hand,"  said  Meikle- 
wham,'  "  that  it"  any  thing  should  chance  wrang,  (and 
Heaven  kens  that  the  best-laid  schemes  will  gang 
ajee,)  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  the  ulti- 
mate losers  will  only  be  the  p6or  folk,  that  have  the 
parish  between  -them  and  absolute  starvation — if  your 
sister  spent  her  ain  siller,  it  would  be^a  very  different 
story." 

"Hush,  Mick — for  God's  sake,' hnsh,  mine. honest 
ftnend,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  it  is  quite  true ;  thou  art  a 
rare  counsellor  in  time  of  need,  and  hast  as  happy  a 
manner  of  reconciling  a  man's  conscience  with  his 
necessities,  as  might  set  up  a  score  of  casuists;  but 
beware,  iny  most  zealous  counsellor  and  confessor, 
how  vou  drive  the  nail  too  far^  promise  you  some  of 
theliCliaffing  you  are  at  just  now  rather  abates  my 
plu'ck. — Well — give  me  your  scroll — I  will  to  Clara 
with  it — though  I  would  rather  meet  the  best  shot  m 
Britain,  with  ten.paces  of  green  sod  betwi.vt  us."  So 
saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XL 

,  ,!    •  I  .  FRATERNAL  LOVEi 

Nearest  of  blood  slioulil  still  bfi  next  in  love  ; 
■And  when  1  see  those  liappy  children  playing, 
AVhile  William  gatliers  finwers  for  Ellen's  riuslets, 
And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  "William's  angle, 
1  searee  nan  tliink,  that  in  advancing  life, 
CdlUiiess,  unkindness,  interest,  or  suspicion, 
WilJ  e'er  divide  that  unity  ai  sacred, 
Which  nature  bound  at  birtl  .—Anon]/im\ts .' 

Whex  Mowbray  had  left  his  dangerous  adviser,  in 
jrder  to  steer  the  course  which  his  agent  had  indicated, 
without  offering  to  recommend  it,  he  went  to  th!e 
little  parloiir  which  his  sister  was  wont  to  term  her 
)wn,  and  in  which  she  spent  great  part  of  her  time, 
[t  was  fitted  up  with  a  sort  of  fanciful  neatness;  and 
in  its  perfect  arrangement  and  good  order,  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  old 
and  neglected  mansion-house.  A  number  of  little 
articles  lay  on  the  work-table,  indicating  the  elegant, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tiie  unsettled  turn  of  the  mha- 
bitant's  mind.     There  were   unfinished   drawings, 
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blotted  music,  needle-work  of  various  kinds,  and 
many  other  little  female  tasks;  all  undertaken  with 
zeal,  and  so  far  prosecuted  with  art  and  elegance, 
but  all  Hung  aside  before  any  one  of  them  was  com- 
pleted. 

Clara  herself  sat  upon  a  little  low  couch  by  the 
window,  reading,  or  at  least  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  in  which  she  seemed  to  read.  But  instantl'/ 
starting  up  \yhen  she  saw  her  brother,  she  ran  to- 
wards him  with  the  most  cordial  cheerfulness. 

"  VVelcome,  welcome,  my  dear  John;  this  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  come  to  visit  your  recluse  sister.  .1 
have  been  trying  to  nail  my  eyes  and  my  understa.:''- 
ing  to  a  stupid  book  here,  because  they  say  too  much 
thought  is  not  (luite  good  for  me.  But,  either  the 
man's  dulness,  or  my  v/ant  of  the  power  of  attending, 
makes  rny  eyes  pass  pver  the  page,  just  as  one  seems 
to  read  in  a  dream,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
one  word  of  the  matter.  You  shall  talk  to  me,  and 
thpt  will  do  better.  What  can  I  give  you  to  show 
tliat  you  are  welcome  ?  I  am  afraid  tea  is  all  I  have 
to  offer,  and  that  you  set  too  little  store  by."  . 

'■  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  at  present,"  said  Mowbray, 
"  for  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"Then  Jessy  shall  make  it  ready  instantly,"  said 
Miss  iMowbray,  ringing,  and  giving  orders  to  her  wait- 
ing-maid—"but  you  must  not  be  ungrateful,  John, 
and  plague  me  with  any  of  the  ceremonial  for  yoiir 
fete — '  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Lwiil 
attend,  and  play  my  part  as  prettily  as  you  can  desire; 
but  to  think  of  it  beforehand,  would  make  both  my 
head  and  my  heart  ache ;  and  so  I  beg  you  will  spare 
me  on  the  subject." 

"  Why,  you  v.'ild  kitten,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  turn 
every  day  more  shy  of  human  comrnunication— we 
shall  have  you  take  the  woods  one  day,  and  become 
as  savage  as  the  Princess  Caraboo.  But  I  v/ill 
plague  you  about  nothing  if  I  can  help  it.  If  matters 
go  not  smooth  on  the  great  day,  they  must  e'en  blame 
the  dull  thick  head  that  had  no  fair  lady  to  help  him 
in  his  need.  But,  Clara,  I  had  something  more  mi- 
terial  to  say  to  you — something  indeed  of  the  last 
importance." 

"What  is  itT'  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  ap- 
proaching to  a  scream — "In  the  nanie  of  God,  whal 
is  it  ?    You  know  not  how, you  terrify  me !" 

"Nay  you  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered  her 
brother.  "  It  is  no  such  uncommon  matter  Jieither — 
good  faith,  it  is  the  most  common  distress  in  the 
worlfl,  so  far  as  I  know  the  world — 1  am  sorely 
pinched  for  money." 

"  Is  that  all  7"  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  her  brother  as  niuch  to  underrate  the  difficulty, 
when  it  was  explained,  as  her  fears  had  exaggerated 
it  before  she  heard  its  nature. 

"  Is  that  all  7  Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a 
great  deal  of  vexation.  I  shall  be  hard  run  unless  1 
can  get  a  certain  sum  of  money— and  I  must  e'en  ask 
you  if  you  can  help  me  7" 

"Help  you?"  replied  Clara;  ".Yes,  with  all  my 
heart — but  vou  know  my  purse  is  a  light  one — more 
than  half  of  my  last  dividend  is  in  it,  however,  and  I 
am  sure,  John,  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  servo  you — 
especially  as  that  will  at  least  show  that  your  wants 
are  but  small  ones." 

"Alas,  Clara,  if  you  would  help  me,"  said  her  bro- 
ther, half  repentant  of  his  purpose,  "you  must  draw 
the  neck  of  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs — 
you  must  lend  me  the  whole  stock." 

"  And  why  not,  John,"  said  the  simple-hearted  girl, 
"if  it  will  do  you  a  kindness  7  Are  you  not  my  natural 
guardian  7  Are  you  not  a  kind  one 7  And  is  not  my 
little  fortune  entirely  at  your  disposal  1  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  do  all  for  the  best." 

"I  fear  I  may  not,"  said  Mowbray,  starting  front 
herj  and  more  distressed  by  her  sudden  and  unsus- 
picious compliance,  than  he  would  have  been  oy 
dilficulties,  or  remonstrance.  In  the  latter  ca^e,  hi« 
would  have  stifled  the  pangs  of  conscience  amid  the 
manoeuvres  which  he  must  have  resorted  to  for  ob- 
taining her  acquiescence ;  as  matters  stood,  tnere  wa« 
all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  slaughtering 
a  tame  and  unresisting  animal,  and  pursuing  wu« 
game,  until  the  animation  of  the  sportsman's  exeX' 
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nons  overcomes  the  internal  sense  of  his  own  cruelty. 
The  same  idea  occurred  to  Mowbray  himself. 

"By  G— ,'•  he  said,  "this  is  like  shooting  the  bird 
sitting.— Clara,"  he  added,  "I  fear  this  money  will 
scarce  be  employed  as  you  would  wish." 

"Employ  it  as  you  yourself  please,  my  dearest 
brother,"  she  replied,  "  and  1  will  believe  rt  is  all  for 
the  best." 

"Nay,  I  am  doing  for  the  best,"  he  replied;  "at 
least,  I  am  doing  what  must  be  done,  for  I  see  no 
other  way  through  it— so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  copy 
this  paper,  and  Did  adieu  to  bank  dividends— for  a  lit- 
tle V  ijue  at  least.  I  trust  soon  to  double  this  little 
matter  for  you,  if  Fortune  will  but  stand  my  friend." 

"  Do  not  trust  to  Fortune,  John,"  said  Clara,  smil- 
ing, though  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 
"Alas !  she  has  never  been  a  friend  to  our  family — 
not  at  least  for  many  a  day." 

"  She  favours  the  bold,  say  my  old  grammatical 
e.xercises,"  answered  her  brother;  "and  I  must  tn_st 
her,  were  she  as  changeable  as  a  weathercock. — And 
yet— if  she  should  jilt  me  !— What  will  you  do — what 
will  you  say,  Clara,  if  I  am  unable,  contrary  to  my 
hope,  tra?*,  ar»;  e.vpectation,  to  repay  you  this  money 
withm  a  snort  timel" 

"Do?"  replied  Clara;  'I  must  do  without  it,  you 
know ;  and  for  saying,  I  will  not  say  a  word." 

"True,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  but  your  little  e.vpenses 
— your  charities — your  halt  and  blind — your  round  of 
paupers  7" 

"  Well,  I  can  manage  all  that  too.  Look  you  here, 
John,  how  many  half-worked  trifles  there  are.  The 
needle  or  the  pencil  is  the  resource  of  all  distressed 
heroines,  you  know ;  and  I  promise  vou,  though  I 
have  been  a  little  idle  and  unsettled  of  late,  yet,  when 
I  do  set  about  it,  no  Emmeline  or  Ethelinde  of  them 
all  ever  sent  such  loads  of  trumperv  to  market  as  I 
shall,  or  made  such  wealth  as  I  will  do.  I  dare  sav 
Ladv  Penelope,  and  all  the  gentry  at  the  Well,  will 
purcliase,  and  will  raffle,  and  do  all  sort  of  things  to 
encourage  the  pensive  performer.  I  will  send  tnem 
such  lots  of  landscapes,  with  sap-green  trees,  and 
mazareen-blue  rivers,  and  portraits  that  will  terrify 
the  originals  themselves — and  handkerchiefs  and  tur- 
bans, with  needle-work  scallopped  exactly  like  the 
walks  on  the  Belvidere — Why,  I  shall  becoine  a  little 
fortune  in  the  first  season." 

"No,  Clara,"  said  John,  gravely,  for  a  virtuous 
resolution  had  gained  the  upperhand  in  his  bosom, 
while  his  sister  ran  on  in  this  manner. — "We  will  do 
sometliing  better  than  all  this.  If  this  kind  help  of 
yours  does  not  fetch  me  through,  I  am  determined  I 
will  cut  the  whole  concern.  It  is  but  standing  a  laugh 
or  two,  and  hearing  a  gay  fellow  say,  D— trie.  Jack, 
are  you  turned  clodhopper  at  last  7 — that  is  the  worst. 
Dogs,  horses,  and  all,  shall  go  to  the  hammer ;  we  will 
keep  nothing  but  your  pony,  and  I  will  trust  to  a  pair 
of  excellent  legs.  There  is  enough  left  of  the  old 
acres  to  keep  us  in  the  way  you  like  best,  and  that  I 
'vill  learn  to  like.  I  will  Vvork  in  the  garden,  and 
work  in  the  forest,  mark  my  own  trees,  and  cut  them 
iiivself,  keep  my  own  accounts,  and  send  Saunders 
JMeiklewham  to  the  devil." 

"That  last  is  the  best  resolution  of  all,  John,"  said 
Clara ;  "  and  if  such  a  day  should  come  round,  I  should 
be  the  happiest  of  living  creatures — I  should  not  have 
a  giief  left  in  the  world — if  I  had,  you  should  never 
see  or  hear  of  it — it  should  lie  here,"  she  said,  pressing 
her  hand  on  her  bosom,  "buried  as  deep  as  a  funereal 
urii  in  a  cold  sepulchre.  Oh  !  could  we  not  begin  such 
a  life  to-morrow?  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  trifle  of  money  should  be  got  rid  of  first,  throw 
it  inio  the  river,  and  think  you  have  lost  it  amongst 
gamblers  and  horse-jockeys." 
Clara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  her  brother's 
_,  face,  slowed  throush  the  tears  which  her  enthusiasm 
I  called  into  them,  while  she  thus  addressed  him.  Mow- 
bray, on  his  part,  kept  his  looks  fi.xed  on  the  ground, 
with  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  that  e.xpressed  at  once  false 
pride  and  real  shame. 

At  length  he  looked  up — "My  dear  girl,"  he  said, 
"how  foolishly  you  talk,  and  how  foolishly  I,  that  have 
twenty  things  to  do,  stand  here  listening  to  you!  All 
wil!  8-t  smooth  on  my  plan— if  it  should  not,  we  have 


yours  in  reser^•e,  and  I  swear  to  you  1  will  adopt  it. 
The  trifle  which  this  letter  of  yours  enables  me  to  com- 
mand, n-iay  have  luck  in  it,  aiid  we  must  not  throw  u? 
the  cards  while  we  have  a  chance  of  the  game.— Were 
I  to  cut  from  this  moment,  these  few  hundreds  would 
make  us  little  better  or  little  worse — so  you  see  we 
have  two  strings  to  our  bow.  Luck  is  sometimes 
against  me,  that  is  true— but  upon  true  principle,  and 
playing  on  the  square,  I  can  manage  the  best  of  tnem, 
or  my  name  is  not  Mowbray.  Adieu,  my  dearest 
Clara."  So  saying,  he  kissed  her  cheek  with  a  more 
than  usual  degree  of  affection. 

Ere  he  coulcl  raise  himself  from  his  stooping  pos- 
ture, she  threw  her  arm.  kindly  over  his  neck,  and 
said  with  a  tone  of  the  deepest  interest,  "My  dearest 
brother,  your  slightest  wish  has  been,  and  ever  shall 
be,  a  law  to  me — Oh  !  if  you  would  but  grant  me  one 
request  in  return !" 

What  is  it,  you  silly  girl  1"  said  Mowbray,  gently 
disengaging  himself  from  her  hold. — "  What  is  it  you 
can  have  to  ask  that  needs  such  a  solemn  preface? — 
Remember.  I  hate  prefaces ;  and  when  I  nappen  to 
open  a  book,  always  skip  them." 

"  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will 
you,  for  my  sake,  avoid  those  quarrels  in  which  the 
people  yonder  are  eternally  engaged  ?  I  never  go  down 
there  but  I  hear  of  some  new  brawl ;  and  I  never  lay 
my  head  down  to  sleep,  but  I  dream  that  you  are  the 
victim  of  it.    Even  last  night" 

"Nay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  dreams,  we 
shall  never  have  done.  Sleeping,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
most  serious  employment  of  your  life — for  as  to  eating, 
you  hardly  match  a  sparrow  ;  but  I  entreat  you  to 
sleep  without  dreaming,  or  to  keep  your  visions  to 
yourself. — Why  do  you  Keep  such  fast  hold  of  me  ?— 
What  on  earth  can  vou  be  afraid  of? — Surely  you  do 
not  think  the  blockliead  Binks,  or  any  other  of  the 
good  folks  below  yonder,  dared  to  turn  on  me  ?  Egad, 
I  wish  they  would  pluck  up  a  little  mettle,  that  I  might 
have  an  excuse  for  drilling  them.  Gad,  1  would  soon 
teach  them  to  follow  at  heel." 

"No,  John,"  replied  his  sister;  "it  is  not  of  such 
men  as  these  that  I  have  any  fear— and  yet.  cowards 
are  sometimes  driven  to  desperation,  ana  become 
more  dangerous  than  better  men — but  it  is  not  such 
as  these  that  I  fear.  But  there  are  men  in  the  world 
whose  qualities  are  bevond  their  seeming — whose 
spirit  and  courage  lie  hidden,  like  metals  in  die  mine, 
under  an  unmarked  or  a  plain  exterior. — You  may 
meet  with  such — you  are  rash  and  headlong,  and  apt 
to  exercise  your  wit  without  always  weighing  con- 
sequences, and  thus" 

"On  my  word,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray,  "you 
are  in  a  most  sermonizing  humour  this  morning  !  the 
parson  himself  could  not  have  boen  more  logical  or 
profound.  You  have  only  to  divide  your  discourse  into 
heads,  and  garnish  it  with  conclusions  for  use,  and 
conclusions  for  doctrine,  and  it  might  be  preached 
before  a  whole  presbytery,  with  every  chance  of  in- 
struction and  edification.  But  I  am  a  inan  of  the 
world,  my  little  Clara;  and  though  I  wish  to  go  in 
death's  way  as  little  as  possible,  I  must  not  fear  the- 
raw-head  and  bloody-bones  neither. — .\nd  who  the 
devil  is  to  put  the  question  to  me? — I  must  know  that, 
Clara,  for  you  have  some  especial  person  in  your  eye 
when  you  bid  me  take  care  of  quarrelling." 

Clara  could  not  become  paler  than  was  her  usual 
complexion;  but  her  voice  faltered  as  she  eagerly 
assured  her  brother,  that  she  had  no  particular  person 
in  her  thoughts. 

"  Clara,"  said  her  brother,  do  you  remember,  when 
there  was  a  report  of  a  bogle*  in  the  upper  orchard, 
when  we  were  both  chilclren?— Do  you  remember 
how  you  were  perpetually  telling  me  io  take  cnre  ol 
the  bogle,  and  keep  away  from  its  haunts? — And  do 
vou  remember  my  going  on  purpose  to  detect  tl.o 
bogle,  finding  the  cow-boy,  with  a  shirt  about  him, 
busied  in  pulling  pears,  and  treating  him  to  a  hand- 
some drubbing?— I  am  the  same  Jack  3Io\ybray  still, 
as  ready  to  face  danger,  and  unmask  imposition  ;  and 
your  fears,  Clara,  will  only  make  me  watch  mora 
closely,  till  I  find  out  the  real  object  of  them.  If  you 
warn  me  of  quarrelling  with  some  one,  it  must  be  be- 
*  Bogle--in  English,  Goblin. 
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cai'.?e  you  know  some  one  who  is  not  unlikely  fo 
quarrelwiih  me.  You  are  a  flighty  and  fanciful  sirl, 
but  you  have  sense  enoiii;li  not  to  trouble  either  your- 
self or  me  on  a.  point  of  honour,  save  when  ihere  is 
some  good  reason  for  it." 

Clara  once  more  protested,  and  it  was  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  to  be  believed,  (hat  what  she  had  said 
arose  only  out  of  the  general  consequences  which  she 
apprehended  from  the  line  of  conduct  her  brother  had 
adopted,  and  which,  in  her  apprehensioii,  was  so  likely 
to  engage  him  in  the  broils  that  divided  the  good 
company  at  the  Spring.  IVIowbray  listened  to  her  ex- 
planation witii  an  air  of  doubt,  or  rather  incredulity, 
sipped  a  cup  of  tea  which  had  for  some  time  been 
placed  before  him,  and  at  length  replied,  "  Well,  Clara, 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  torment  you  any  more,  remembering  wiiat 
you  have  just  done  for  me.  But  do  justice  to  your 
brother,  and  believe,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to 
ask  of  him,  an  e.xplicit  declaration  of  your  wishes  will 
answer  your  purpose  nuich  better  tiian  any  ingenious 
oblique  attempts  to  influence  me.  Give  up  all  tlioughts 
of  such,  my  dear  Clara — you  are  but  a  poor  manoeu- 
vrer,  but  were  you  the  very  Machiavel  of  your  se.x, 
you  should  not  turn  the  flank  of  John  Mowbray." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  return, 
though  his  sister  twice  called  upon  him.  It  is  true 
that  she  uttered  the  word  brother  so  faintly,  that  per- 
haps the  sound  did  not  reach  his  ears. — "He  is  gone," 
she  said,  "  and  I  have  had  no  power  to  speak  out !  I 
am  like  the  wretched  creatures,  who,  it  is  said,  lie 
under  a  potent  charm,  that  prevents  them  alike  from 
Bhedding  tears  and  from  confessin.^  their  criines — 
Yes,  there  is  a  spell  on  this  unhappy  heart,  and  either 
that  must  be  dissolved,  or  this  must  break." 
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A  slisht  note  I  h.ive  about  me,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you 
must  excuse  me.  His  an  office  wliich  friendship  calls  upon  me 
to  do,  and  no  way  otliMisive  to  you,  as  I  desire  nothing  but 

right  on  both  sides.— King  and  no  King. 

The  intelligent  reader  may  recollect,  that  Tyrrel 
departed  from  the  Fox  Hotel  on  terms  not  altogether 
so  friendly  towards  the,  company  as  those  under 
which  he  entered  it.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
he  might  probably  have  heard  something  farther  on 
the  subject,  though,  amidst  matters  of  deeper  and 
more  anxious  consideration,  the  idea  only  passed 
hastily  through  his  mind;  and  two  days  having  gone 
over  without  any  message  from  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  the 
whole  atlau-  glided  entirely  out  of  his  memory. 

The  truth  was,  that  although  never  old  woman 
took  more  trouble  to  collect  and  blow  up  with  her 
bellows  the  embers  of  her  decayed  fire,  than  Captain 
MacTurk  kindly  underwent  for  the  purpose  of  piifT- 
ing  into  a  flame  the  dying  sparkles  of  the  Baronet's 
courage;  yet  two  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  con- 
ferences before  he  could  attain  the  desired  point.  He 
found  Sir  Bingo  on  these  diffisrent  occasions  in  all 
sorts  of  different  moods  of  mind,  and  disposed  to 
view  the  thing  in  all  shades  of  light,  except  what  the 
Captain  thought  was  the  true  one. — He  was  in  a 
drunken  humour— in  a  sullen  humour — in  a  thought- 
less and  vilipending  humour — in  every  humour  but  a 
fighting  one.  And  when  Captain  MacTurk  talked 
of  the  reputation  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  Sir 
Bingo  pretended  to  take  offence,  said  the  company 
inignt  go  to  the  devil,  and  hinted  that  he  "did  them 
sufficient  honour  by  gracing  them  with  his  counte- 
nance, but  did  not  mean  to  constitute  them  any 
judges  of  his  affairs.  The  fellow  was  a  raffj  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Captain  MacTurk  would  willingly  have  taken 
measures  against  the  Baronet  himself,  as  in  a  state  of 
contumacy,  but  was  opposed  by  Winterblossom  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  who  considered  Sir 
Bingo  as  too  important  and  illustrious  a  member  of 
their  society  to  be  rashly  expelled  from  a  place  not 
honoured  by  the  residence  of  many  persons  of  rank  ; 
and  finally  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the 
matter  without  the  advice  of  Mowbray,  whose  pre- 


parations for  his  solemn  festival  on  the  following 
Thursday  had  so  much  occupied  him,  that  he  had  not 
lately  appeared  at  the  Well. 

In  the  mean  while  the  gallant  Captain  seemed  to 
experience  as  much  distress  of  mind,  as  if  some  stain 
had  lain  on  his  own  most  unblemished  of  reputations 
He  went  up  and  down  iipon  the  points  of  his  toes. 
rising  up  on  his  instep  with  a  jerk  which  at  once  ex- 
pressed vexation  and  defiance — He  carried  his  nose 
turned  up  in  the  air,  like  that  of  a  pig  when  he  suufls 
the  approaching  storm — He  spoke  in  monosyllables 
when  he  spoke  at  all ;  and — what  perhaps  iriustrated 
in  the  sti;ongest  manner  the  depth  of  his  feelings — he 
refused,  iri  face  of  the  whole  company,  to  pledge 
Sir  Bingo  in  a  glass  of  the  Baronet's  peculiar  cogniac 

At  length,  the  whole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  re- 
port brought  by  a  smart  outrider,  that  the  young  Earl 
of  Etherington,  reported  to  be  rising  on  the  horizon 
of  fashion  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitudcj  intended  to 
pass  an  hour,  or  a  daj',  or  a  week,  as  it  might  happen, 
(for  his  lordship  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  his 
own  mind,)  at  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

This  suddenly  put  all  in  motion.  Alrnanacks  were 
opened  to  ascertain  his  lordship's  age,  inquiries  were 
made  concerning  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  his  habits 
were  quoted,  his  tastes  were  guessed  at ;  and  all  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Managing  Committee  could  de- 
vise was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  recommend  their 
Spa  to  this  favourite  of  fortune.  An  express  was  des- 
patched to  Shaws-Castle  with  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence, which  fired  the  train  of  hope  that  led  to  ]\Iow- 
bray's  appropriation  of  his  sister's  capital.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  proper  to  obey  the  summons  to 
the  Spring;  for,  not  being  aware  in  what  light  the 
Earl  micht  regard  the  worthies  there  assembled,  he 
did  not  desire  to  be  found  by  his  lordship  in  any  strict 
connexion  with  them. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  was  in  a  different  situation.  The 
bravery  with  which  he  had  endured  the  censure  of 
the  place  began  to  give  way,  when  he  considered  that 
a  person  of  such  distinction  as  that  which  public 
opinion  attached  to  Lord  Etherington,  should  find 
him  bodily  indeed  at  St.  Ronan's,  but,  so  far  as  so- 
ciety was  concerned,  on  the  road  towards  the  ancient 
city  of  Coventry;  and  his  banishment  thither,  in- 
curred by  that  most  unpardonable  offence  in  modern 
morality,  a  solecism  in  the  code  of  honour.  Though 
sluggish  and  inert  when  called  to  action,  the  Baronet 
was  by  no  means  an  absolute  coward;  or,  if  so,  he 
was  of  that  class  which  fights  when  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. He  manfully  sent  for  Captain  MacTurk, 
who  waited  upon  him  with  a  grave  solemnity  of  as- 
pect, which  instantly  was  exchanged  for  a  radiant 
joy,  when  Sir  Bingo,  in  a  few  words,  empowered  him 
to  carry  a  message  to  that  d— d  strolling  artist,  by 
whom  he  had  been  insulted  three  days  since. 

"  By  Cot,"  said  the  Captain,  "  my  exceedingly  goot 
and  excellent  friend,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  such  a  fa- 
vour for  you!  And  it's  well  you  have  thought  of  it 
yourself;  because,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  our 
very  goot  and  excellent  friends,  that  would  be  putting 
their  spoon  into  other  folk's  dish,  I  should  have  been 
asking  you  a  civil  question  myself,  how  you  came  to 
dine  with  us,  with  all  that  mud  and  mire  which  Mr. 
Tyrrel's  grasp  has  left  upon  the  collar  of  your  coat— 
you  understand  me.— But  it  is  much  better  as  it  is. 
and  I  wall  go  to  the  man  with  all  the  speed  of  light; 
and  though,  to  be  sure,  it  should  have  been  sooner 
thought  of,  yet  let  me  alone  to  make  an  excuse  for 
that,  just  in  my  own  civil  way — better  late  thrive  than 
never  do  well,  you  know,  Sir  Bingo;  and  if  you  have 
made  him  wait  a  little  while  for  his  morning,  you 
must  give  him  the  better  measure,  my  darling." 

So  sayiiig,  he  awaited  no  reply,  lest  pcradventiiro 
the  commission  with  which  he  was  so  hastih  and 
unexpectedly  charged,  should  have  been  cloggecl  with 
some  condition  of  compromise.  No  such" proposal, 
however,  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  doughty  Sir 
Bingo,  who  eyed  his  friend  as  he  hastily  snatched  up 
his  rattan  to  depart,  with  a  dogged  look  of  obstinacv 
expressive,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  of  a  determined 
resolution  to  come  up  to  the  scratch ;  and  when  he 
heard  the  Captain's  parting  footsteps,  and  saw  the 
door  shut  behind  him,  he  valiantly  whistled  a  few 
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bars  of  Jenny  Sutton,  in  token  he  cared  not  a  farthing 
how  the  matter  was  to  end. 

With  a  swifter  pace  than  his  half-pay  leisure  usu- 
ally encouras;ed,  or  than  his  habitual  dignity  per- 
mitted. Captain  JMacTurk  cleared  the  ground  be- 
twi.xt  the  Spring  and  its  gay  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  Aultoun,  wliere  reigned  our  friend  Meg,  Dods,  the 
sole  asserter  of  its  ancient  dignities.  To  the  door  of 
the  i"^ieikum  Inn  the  Captain  addressed  himself,  as 
one  too  muf'h  accustomed  to  \var  to  fear  a  rough 
re'cption  ;  although  at  the  very  fir?t  aspect  of  Meg, 
wb.o  presented  her  person  at  the  half  opened  door,  his 
military  experience  taught  him  that  his  entrance  into 
the  place  v.'ould,  in  all  probability,  be  disputed. 

'  Is  jlr.  Tyrrel  at  home?"  was  the  question ;  and 
tiie  answer  was  conveyed,  by  the  coLUiter-inteno- 
ga'inn.     "  Wha  may  ye  be  that  speeTs?" 

As  the  most  polite  reply  to  this  question,  and  an 
indulgence,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  ov.-n  taciturn  dis- 
position, the  CapJSain  presented  to  Luckie  Dods  the 
fii'ih  part  of  an  ordinary  playing  card,  much  grimed 
with  sniift",  which  bore  on  its  blank  side  his  name 
and  rjualitv.  But  Luckie  Dods  rejected  the  informa- 
tion thus  tendered,  with  contemptuous  scorn. 

"Nane  of  your  deil's  play-books  for  me,"  said  she; 

"it's  an  ill  world  since  sic ■prick-my-dainty  doings 

came  in  fashion — It's  a  poor  tons-ue  that  canna  tell 

its  ain  name,  and  I'll  hae  nane  of  your  scarts  upon 

.  pastoboard." 

"I  am  Captain  MacTurk.  of  the regiment," 

said  the  Captain,  disdaining  further  answer. 

"  JlacTurk?"  repeated  JMag.  with  an  emphasis, 
which  induced  the  owner  of  thenameto  reply^  "Yes, 
honest  woman— MacTurk — Hector  jMacTurk-— have 
jon  any  objections  to  my  name,  good  wife  ?" 

"IVae  objections  have  I,"  answered  3Ieg;  "it's 
e'en  an  excellent  name  for  a  heathen.— But,  Captain 
MacTiirk,  since  sae  it  be  that  ye  ate  a  captain,  ye 
may  e'en  face  about  and  march  your  ways  hame 
again,  to  the  tune  of  Duinbarton  drums;  for  ye  are 
ganging  to  have  nae  speech  of  jMaister  Tirl,  or  ony 
lodaer  of  mine." 

".And  \vherefore  not?"  demanded  the  veteran; 
'  and  is  this  of  your  or.-n  fooHsh  head,  honest  woman, 
cr  has  your  lodger  left  such  orders  ?" 

"Maybe  he  has  and  maybe  no,"  answered  Meg. 
sturdily ;  "and  I  ken  nae  mair  right  that  Ve  suld  ca' 
me  honest  woman.-  than  1  have  to  ca'  you  honest 
man,  whiik  is  as  far  frae  my  thoughts  as  it  wad  be 
from  heaven's  tnith."    ' 

"  The  woman  is  deleerit !"  said  Captain  MacTurk ; 
■'but  coom,  coom— a  gentleman  is  not  to  be  misused 
in  this  way  when  he  comes  on  a  gentleman's  busi- 
ness ;  so  make  you  a  bit  rooiTi  on  the  door-stane,  that 
I  may  pass  by  you,  or  I  will  make  room  for  myself, 
by  Cot !  to  your  small  pleasure." 

And  so  saying  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  about  to  make  good  his  passage.  But  IMeg, 
without  deigning  farther  reply,  flourished  around  her 
head  the  hearih-broom,  which  she  had  been  employ- 
ing to  its  more  legitimate  purpose,  when  disturbed  in 
her  hoiTsewifery  by  Captain  JlacTurk. 

"  I  ken  your  errand  weel  eneugh,  Captain — and  I 
ken  voursell.  Ye  are  ane  of  the  folk  that  gang  about 
yonder  setting  folk  by  the  lugs,  as  callants  set  their 
collits  to  fight.  But  ye  shall  come  to  nae  lodger  o' 
mine, let a-be jMaister Tirl,  wi'ony  sic ungodlv errand ; 
for  I  am  ane  that  will  keep  God'speace  and  the  King's 
within  my  dwelling." 

So  saying,  and  in  explicit  token  of  her  peaceable 
intentions,  she  again  flourished  her  broom. 

The  veteran  instinctively  threw  himself  under  Saint 
George's  guard,  and  drew  two  paces  back,  excl'aim- 
ina.  "  That  the  woman  was  either  mad,  or  a.«  drunk  as 
whisky  could  make  her;''  an  altertiative  which  aftiird- 
ed  Meg  yo  little  satisfaction,  that  she  fairly  rushed  on 
her  retiring  adversary,  and  began  to  use  her  weapon 
to  fell  purpose. 

"Me  dnmk,  ye  scandalous  blncksiiard  !"  (a  blow 
yitii  the  lirormi  interposed  as  parenthesis.)  "me,  that 
nm  fasting  from  all  but  sin  and  boheal"  (another 
vback.) 

The  Captain,  swearing,  cxdaimin?.  and  parrying, 
cnusht  the  blows  as  they  fell,  showing  much  dex- 


terity in  single-stick.  The  people  began  to  gather.- 
and  how  long  his  gallantry  might  have  niaiiitaineif 
itself  against  the  spirit  of  self-deience  and  revenge, 
must  be  left  uncertain,  for  the  arrival  of  Tyrrel.  re- 
turned from  a  short  walk,  put  a  period  to  the  contest. 

Meg,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  her  i;uest,  began 
to  feel  ashamed  of  her  own  violence,  and  sllink  into 
the  house;  obser%Mng,  however,  that  she  trewed  she 
had  made  hor  hearth'broom  and  the  auld  heathen's 
pow  right  weel  acquainted.  The  tranquillity  which 
ensued  upon  her  departure,  gave  Tynel  anopportunitv 
to  ask  the  Captain,  whom  he  at  length  recoenisetj,' 
the  meaning  of  this  singular  afii-ay,  and  wlieiher  the 
visit  was  intended  for  him ;  to  which  the  veteran 
replied  very  discomposedly,  that  "he  sliould  have 
known  that  long  enough  ago,  if  he  had  had  decent 
people  to  open  his  door,  and  answer  a  civil  question, 
instead  of  a  flyting  madwoman,  who  was  worse  than 
an  eagle,"  he  said,  "or  a  mastiff-bitch,  or  a  she-bear, 
or  anv  other  feriiale  beast  in  the  creation." 
■  Half  suspecting_  his  errand,  and  desirous  to  avoid 
unnecessary  notoneiv.  Tyrrel,  as  he  showed  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  parlour,  which  he  called  hisov.n,  entreated 
him  to  excuse  the  rudeness  of  his  landlady,  and  to 
pass  from  the  topic  to  that  which  had  procured  hijii 
the  honour  of  this  visit. 

"And  yon  are  right,  my  good' Master  Tyrrel,"  said 
the  Captain,  juilling  down  the  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
adjusting  his  handkerchief  and  brcast-riiffle,  nn^  en- 
deavouriV.g  to  recover  the  composure  of  manner  be- 
coming his  mission,  but  still  adverting  indignantly  to 
the  usage  he  had  received — "  By  Cot !  if  she  had  but 
been  a  man,  if  it  were  the  King  himself^However, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  am  come  on  a  civil  errand — and  veiy 
civilly  I  have  been  treated^the  auld  bitch  should  be 
set  in  the  stocks,  and  be  tamned  !— IMy  friend,  Sir 
Binao — By  Cot !  I  shall  never  forget  that  woman's 
insolence — if  there  be  a  constable  or  a  cat-o' -nine- tails 
within  ten  miles" '  __ 

"I  perceive.  Captain."  said  Tyrrel,  "that  you  are 
too  much  dist\irbed  at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  the 
business  which  has  brought  yon  here — if  yon  will  step' 
into  my  bedroom,  and  iiiake'use  of  sonie  cold  water 
and  a  to^^el,  it  will  give  j'ou  the  time  to  compose 
yoiu-self  a  little."     ■ 

"I^hall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered 
theiC'aptain,  snappishly-;  "|  do  not  want  to  bfe  com- 
posed at  all,  and  I  do  not  want  to  stav  in  this  housfl 
a  minute  longer  than  to  do  my  errand  to  you  on  my 
friend's  behalf- — And  as  for  this  tamned  woman 
Dods"- — r- 

"  You  will  in  that  case  forgive  my  interrupting  tou 
Captain  ]\IacTui-k,  as  I  presume  youf  tiTand  to  ms 
can  have  no  reference  to  this  strange  quairel  with  my 
landlady,  with  whii  h  I  have  nothing  to" 

"And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, internipting  Tyrrel  in  his  turn,  "you  should  hav? 
"iven  me  satisfaction  before  you  was  a  quarter  of  a 
hour  older— Oh,  I  would  give  five  pound*  to  the  pretty 
fellow  that  would  say,  Captain  MacTurk,  ilie  wdftjan 
did  right !"  '  ■   ■ 

"I  certainly  w'll  not  be  that  person  yon  wish  for. 
Captain,"  replied  TyiTel,  "because  I  really  do  not 
know  who  was  in  the  right  or  wrong;  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly sorry  that  you  should  have  met  with  ill  usage, 
when  your  purpose  was  to  visit  me." 

"Well,  sir,  if  yon  are  concerned,"  said  the  man  ol 
peace,  snappishly,  "so  am  I,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
—Ana  touching  my  errand  to  you — you  cannot  have 
forgotten  that  you  treated  my  friend,  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
wiih  singular  incivility?" 

"  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind.  Captain,"  replied 
Tyrrel.  "I  remember  that  the  gentleman,  so  called," 
took  some  uncivil  liberties  in  laying  foolish  bets  con- 
cerning me,  and  that  I  treated'  him,  from  resriect  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  the  ladies  in  pariicularj 
with  a  t-Tcat  degree  of  moderation  and  forbearance.' 

"And  you  must  have  very  fine  ideas  of  foibear- 
ance."  replied  the  Captain,  "when  voutook  iiiy  good 
friend  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  lifted  him  ou'  of 
vour  way  as  if  he  had  been  a  puppy  flog  !  AFv  good 
Mr.  Tmel,  I  can  assure  you  he  tloes  not  think  that 
you  have  forborne  him  at  All.  and  he  has  no  purpose 
to  forbear  you;  diid  1  nnist  either  lany  back  a  suffi- 
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cient  apo!o2:v,  or  you  must  meet  in  a  quiet  way,  with 
E  good  IritiiJ  on  each  side. — And  this  was  the  errand 
I  "cams  on,  when  this  lamned  woman,  with  the 
hearth-broom,  who  is  an  enemy  to  all  quiet  and 
pcaeeahle  proceedings" 

"  We  wtil  forget  Mrs.  Dods  for  the  present,  if  you 
please,  Captaiii  MacTurk,"  said  Tyrrel— "and,  to 
epeak  to  tiie  present  subject,  you  will  pi  rmit  me  tj  say, 
that  I  tltii:'v  this  summons  comes  a  little  of  the  latest. 
You  know  best  as  a  military  man,  but  I  have  always 
understood  ihat  such  differences  are  usually  settled 
innnediaicly  affor  they  occur— not  that  I  intend  to 
baulk  Sir  Biniio's  inclinations  upon  the  score  of  de- 
lay, or  any  other  account." 

"I  dare  say  you  will  not— I  dare  say  you  will  not, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered  the  Captain — "  I  am  free  to 
think  that  von  know  better  what  bslonys  to  a  gentle- 
man.— And  as  to  time — look  you,  my  sood  sir,  there 
are  diffei'ent  sorts  of  people  in  this  world,  as  there  are 
different  sorts  of  lire-arms.  Th?re  are  your  hair- 
triggered  rifles,  that  go  off  just  at  the  right  moment, 
anB  in  the  twiidvling  of  an  Isye,  and  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
is  your  true  man  of  honour; — and  there  is  a  sort  of 
person  that  takes  a  thing  up  too  soon,  and  sometimes 
backs  out  of  it,  like  your  rubbishy  Birmingham  pieces, 
that  will  at  one  time  go  off  at  half-cock,  arid  at  ano- 
ther tisne  burn  priming  without  going  oil'  at  all  ;— 
then  again  there  are  pieces  that  hnn'j  fire — or  I  should 
rather'say,  that  are  like  the  matchlocks  which  the 
black  fellows  use  in  the  East  Indies — there  inust  be 
some  bio  wing  of  the  match,  and  so  forth,  which  occa- 
sions delay,  but  the  piece  carries  true  enough  after  all." 

"  And  your  friend  Sir  Bingo's  valour  is  of  this  last 
kind.  Captain — I  presume  that  is  the  inference.  I 
sliouldhave  thought  it  more  hke  a  boy's  cannon, 
which  is  fired  by  means  of  a  train,  and  is  but  a  pop- 
gun after  all." 

"  I  cannot  allow  of  such  comparisons,  sir,"  said  the 
Captain;  " you  will  understand  that  I  come  here  as 
.Sir  Bingo's  friend,  and  a  rcfleclion  on  him  will  be  an 
all'nmt  to  me." 

"  I  disclaim  all  intended  offence  to  you.  Captain — I 
have  no  wish  to  e.xtend  the  number  of  my  adversa- 
ries, or  to  add  to  themnhe  name  of  a  gallant  officer 
like  yourself,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  dignity.  "  By  Cot !  and  that  was 
said  very  handsomely !— Well,  sir,  and  shall  I  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  back  any  explanation 
from  you  to  Sir  Bingo? — I  assure  you  it  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  make  this  matter  handsomely  up." 

"To  Sir  Bingo,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  have  no  apo- 
logy to  ofier— I  think  I  treated  him  more  gently  than 
his  impertinence  deserved." 

"Och,  Och  !"  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong 
Highland  intonation ;  "then  there  is  no  more  lobe 
said,  but  just  to  settle  time  and  place;  for  pistols  I 
suppose  must  be  the  weapons." 

"All  these  matters  are  quite  the  same  to  me,"  said 
Tyrrel ;  "only,  in  respect  of  time,  I  should  wish  it  to 
be  as  speedy  as  possible. — What  say  you  to  one,  after- 
noon, this  very  day  ? — You  may  name  the  place." 

"At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captain  delibe- 
rately, "  Sir  Bingo  will  attend  you — the  place  may  be 
the  Buck-stane;  for  as  the  wiiole  company  go  19  the 
water-side  to-day  to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish,*  there  will  be 
no  risk  of  interruption. — And  who  shall  I  speak  to, 
:ny  good  friend,  on  your  side  of  tiie  quarrel  T' 

'Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tvrrel,  "that  is  a  puz- 
rlin"  question— I  have  no  friend  here — I  suppose  you 
could  hardlvactfor  both'?" 

"It  would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  iny  good  friend,"  replied  MacTurk. 

'  A  kettle  of  fish  is  a  fete-champetre  of  a  particular  kinri, 
M'lsicli  is  to  other fefescliampetres  what  the  piscatory  eclot'ues 
of  Brown  "r  Sannav.ario  are  to  jja.itora!  poetry.  A  largo  caldron 
is  boiled  by  the  side  of  a  salmon  river,  containing  a  quantity  of 
water,  thickened  witli  salt  to  the  consistence  of  brine.  In  this 
the  fish  is  plun?ed  when  taken,  and  eaten  by  the  company 
fronde  super  virlcle.  Tliis  is  accounted  the  best  way  of  eating 
Balmon,  by  those  who  desire  to  taste  tlie  fish  in  a  .slate  of  e,v- 
trems  ffcsline.ss.  Others  prefer  it  after  bein?  kepi  a  day  or  two, 
when  the  curd  melts  into  oil,  and  the  tish  becomes  richer  and 
more  luscious.  The  more  judicious  gastronomes  eat  no  other 
eouce  than  a  spoonful  of  the  water  in  which  the  salmon  is 
Njiled,  together  with  a  little  pepper  and  viniiijar. 


"But  if  j'ou  will  tiTjst  to  me,  I  will  bring  up  a  friend 
on  your  part  from  the  Well,  wlio,  though  you  have 
hardly  seen  hnn  be.lire,  will  settle  matters  for  you  r? 
well  as  if  you  had  been  iiitimate  for  twenty  years— 
and  I  will  bring  up  the  Docior  too,  if  I  can  get  lum 
unloosed  from  the  petticoat  01  that  fat  widow  Blower, 
that  he  has  strung  himself  upon." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  every  thing  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  Captain.  At  one  o  cloclv,  then,  we 
meet  at  the  Buck-stane — stay  permit  me  to  see  you 
to  the  door." 

"By  Cot  I  and  it  is  not  altogether  .so  unnecessar5^" 
said  the  Capiain  ;  "for  the  tamned  woman  with  the 
besom  might  have  some  advantage  in  that  long  dark 
passage,  knowing  the  ground  better  than  I  do — tanin 
her,  I  v.-ill  have  amends  on  her,  if  there  be  whipping- 
post, or  ducking-stool,  or  a  pair  of  stocks,  in  the 
parish  !"  And  so  saying,  the  Captain  trudged  off  his 
spirits  ever  and  anon  agitated  by  recollection  of  the 
cratsf  less  aggression  of  Meg  Dons,  and  again  com- 
posed to  a  Slate  of  happy  sereniiy  by  the  recollection 
of  the  agreealile  arrangement  which  he  had  made 
between  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  his  friend  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

We  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  betievolence  of 
character  and  disposition,  \yhose  principal  delight 
was  to  see  a  miserable  criminal,  degraded  alike  by 
his  previous  crimes,  and  the  sentence  which  he  had 
incurred,  conclude  a  vicious  and  wretched  life,  by  an 
ignominious  and  painful  death.  It  was  some  such 
inconsistency  of  character  which  induced  honest 
Captain  I\IacTurk,  who  had  really  been  a  meritori- 
ous officer,  and  was  a  good-natured,  honourable, 
and  weil-intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chief  delight 
in  sotting  his  friends  by  the  ears,  and  then  acting  as 
umpire  in  die  dangerous  recontres,  which,  accoraing 
to  his  code  of  honour,  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  peace  and  cordiality.  We  leave  the  e.xplana- 
tion  of  such  anomalies  to  the  labours  of  craniologists, 
for  they  seem  to  defy  all  the  researches  of  the  Ethic 
philosopher. 

CHAPTER   XIIL 

DISAPPOINTilEXT. 

Evans.  I  pray  you  now,  good  Master  Slendar's  ser%in|,'inan, 
and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  whicli  way  have  you  looked 
for  Master  Caius? 

Slender.  ^lorry,  sir,  the  City-ward,  the  Park-ward,  every 
way  ;  Old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way. 

Merry  Wires  of  Windsor. 

Sin  BI^'Go  Bixks  received  the  Captain's  com- 
munication with  the  same  dogged  sullenness  he  iiad 
displayed  at  sending  the  challenge;  a  most  ungra- 
cious humph,  ascending,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  .stomach,  through  the  foldsof  aBelclicr 
handkerchief,  intimating  his  acquiescence,  in  a  tone 
nearlj-  as  gracious  as  that  with  which  the  drowsy 
traveller  aciaiowlcdges  the  intimation  of  the  slip"- 
shod  ostler,  that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  five,  and  the 
horn  will  sound  in  a  minute.  Captain  MacTurk  bv 
no  means  considered  this  ejaculation  as  expressing 
a  proper  estimate  of  his  own  trouble  and  services. 
"Humplil"  he  replied;  "and  what  does  that  mean. 
Sir  Bingo  ]  Have  not  I  here  had  the  trouble  to  put 
you  j  nst  into  the  neat  road ;  and  would  you  have  been 
able  to  make  a  handsome  affair  out  of  it  at  ^1!.  after 
you  had  let  it  hang  so  long  m  the  wind,  if  I  had  not 
taken  on  myself  to  malce  it  agreeable  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  cooked  as  neat  a  mess  out  of  it  as  I  have 
seen  a  Frenchman  do  out  of  a  stale  sprat. 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  necessary  to  utter  some  in- 
timation of  acquiescence  and  acknowledgment,  which, 
however  inarticulate,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
veteran,  to  whom  the  adjustment  of  a  personal  aflai.' 
of  this  kind  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  v.-ho  no\s, 
kindly  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Tyrrel,  hurried  away 
as  if  he  had  been  about  the  most  charitable  action 
upon  earth,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  one  as 
a  witness  on  the  stranger's  part. 

Mr.  Wintcrblossom  was  the  person  whom  Mac 
Turk  had  in  his  own  mind  pitched  upon  as  the  fittes: 
person  to  perform  this  act  of  benevolence,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  his  wish  to  that  worthy 
gentleman.  But  Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  well  enough  acquainted  with  su"h 
matters,  was  by  no  means  so  passionately  addicted 
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t(j  them  as  was  the  mnn  of  peace,  Captain  Hector 
ManTurk.  As  a  bon  vivani,  he  hated  trouble  of  any 
kitid,  and  the  shrewd  selfishness  of  his  disposition 
enali'ed  hint  to  foresee,  diat  a  good  deal  might  accrue 
to  a.l  concerned  in  the  court^e  of  this  business.  He, 
ilierefore,  coolly  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Jlr. 
Tynel— not  even  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or 
not ;  and  besides,  he  had  received  no  regular  applica- 
tion in  his  behalf— he  did  not,  therefore,  feel  himself 
at  all  inclined  to  go  to  the  field  as  his  second.  This 
refusal  drove  the  poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  con- 
jured his  friend  to  be  more  public-spirited,  and  en- 
treated him  to  consider  the  reputation  of  the  Well, 
which  was  to  them  as  a  common  country,  and  the 
honour  of  the  company  to  \\hich  they  both  belonged, 
and  of  which  Jlr.  Wmterblossoni  was  in  a  manner 
the  proper  representative,  as  being,  \yith  cniisent  of 
all,  the  perpetual  president.  He  reminded  him  how 
manv  quarrels  had  been  nightly  undertaken  and  de- 
parted from  on  the  ensuing  morning,  without  any 
suitable  consequences— said,  "  that  people  began  to 
talk  of  the  place  oddly ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
found  his  own  honour  so  nearly  touched,  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to  bring 
somebody  or  other  to  account,  for  the  general  credit 
of  the  Well;  and  now,  just  when  the  niost  beautiful 
occasion  had  arisen  to  put  every  thing  on  a  hand- 
some footing,  it  was  hard — it  was  cruel — it  was  most 
unjustifiable^in  Mr.  Winterblossom,  to  decline  so 
sini;  Je  a  matter  as  was  requested  of  him." 

Drv  and  taciturn  as  the  Captain  was  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  he  proved,  on  the  present,  eloquent  and 
almost  pathetic;  for  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes 
when  he  recounted  the  various  quarrels  which  had 
become  addled,  notwithstanding  his  best  endeavours 
to  hatch  them  into  an  honournble  meeting;  and  here 
was  one,  at  length,  just  chipping  the  shell,  like  to  be 
smothered,  for  want  of  the  most  ordinary  concession 
nn  the  part  of  Winterblossom.  In  short,  that  geiitle- 
nian  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  "It  was,"  he 
said,  "a  very  foolish  business,  he  thought;  but  to 
oblige  Sir  Bin"o  and  Captain  :\IacTurk,  he  had  no 
objection  to  walk  with  them  about  noon  as  far  as  the 
Biick-stane.  altho'igh  he  must  observe  the  day  was 
liazv,  and  he  had^felt  a  prophetic  twinge  or  two, 
which  looked  like  a  visit  of  his  old  acquaintance 
podagra."  . 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  excellent  friend,  said  the 
Captain,  "a  sup  out  of  Sir  Bingo's  flask  is  like 
unoiigh  to  put  that  to  rights;  and  by  my  soul,  it  is  not 
thi'  thing  he  is  like  to  leave  behind  him  on  this  sort 
of  occasion,  unless  I  be  far  mistaken  in  mv  man." 

"  But,"  said  Winterblos.=om,  "  although  I  comply 
with  vour  wishes  thus  far,  Captain  ^lacTurk,  I  by  no 
means  undertake  for  certain  to  back  tliis  same  Master 
T/rrel,  of  whom  I  knownothing  at  all,  but  only  agree 
to  so  to  the  place  in  hopes  of  preventing  mischief." 

"  Never  fash  vour  heard  about  that.  :\Ir.  Winter- 
blossom," rcplie'd  the  Captain  ;  "for  a  little  mischief, 
as  vou  call  it,  is  become  a  thing  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  credit  of  the  place ;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  be 
the  consequences,  they  cannot  in  the  present  instance 
be  verv  fatal  to  anv  body  ;  for  here  is  a  young  fellow 
that,  if  he  should  have  a'misfortune,  nobody  wdl  miss, 
for  liubody  knows  him ;  then  there  is  'Sir  Bingo, 
whom  evJrvbodv  knows  so  well,  that  they  will  miss 
him  all  the  less." 

"  .\nd  there  will  be  Lady  Bingo,  a  wealthy  and 
handsome  young  widow,"  said  Winterblossom, 
throwing  his  hat^upon  his  head  with  the  grace  and 
pretension  of  former  days,  and  sighing  to  see,  as  he 
loc  ked  in  the  mirror,  how  inuch  time,  that  had  whiten- 
ed his  hair,  rounded  his  stomach,  wrinkled  his  brow, 
and  bent  down  his  shoulders,  had  disqualified  him,  as 
he  e.\pressed  it,  "for  entering  for  such  a  plate." 

Secure  of  Winterblossom.'the  Captain's  ne.xt  anx- 
le'y  was  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Dr.  Quackleben, 
wh'),  althouiih  he  wrote  him.-elf  M.  D.,  did  not  by 
rtiiy  mean*  decline  practice  as  a  surgeon,  when  anv 
iob"  offe-ed  for  which  he  was  likely  to  be  well  paid, 
as  was  warranted  in  the  present  instance,  the  wealthy 
iiaronet  being  a  party  principally  concerned.  The 
Doctor,  therefore,  uke  the  eagle  scented  the  carnage, 
et-ivei\,  at  the  first  word,  the  huge  volume  of  morocco 


leather  which  formed  his  case  of  portable  instru 
rnents,  and  uncoiled  before  the  Captain,  with  ostenta- 
tious display,  its  formidable  and  glittering  contents, 
upon  which  he  began  to  lecture  as  upon  a  copious  ana 
interesting  text,  until  the  man  of  war  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  him  a  word  of  caution. 

"Och,"  says  he,  "1  do  pray  you.  Doctor,  to  carrj 
that  packet  of  yours  under  the  breast  of  your  coat,  or 
in  your  pocket,  or  somewhere  out  of  sight,  and  by  no 
ineans  to  produce  or  open  it  before  the  parlies.  For 
although  scalpels,  and  tourniquets,  and  pincers,  and 
the  like,  are  very  ingenious  implements,  and  pretty  to 
behold,  and  are  also  useful  when  time  and  occasion 
call  for  them,  yet  I  have  known  the  sight  of  them 
take  away  a  man's  fighting  stomach,  and  so  lose  their 
owner  a  job.  Dr.  Quackleben." 

"By  my  faith,  Captain  MacTurk,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  you  speak  as  if  you  were  graduated  ! — I  have  known 
these  treacherous  articles  play  their  master  many  a 
cursed  trick.  The  very  signt  of  my  forceps,  without 
the  least  eflbrt  on  my  part,  once  cured  an  inveterate 
toothache  of  three  days'  duration,  prevented  the  ex- 
traction of  a  carious  molendinar,  which  it  was  the 
very  end  of  their  formation  to  achieve,  and  sent  me 
home  minus  a  guinea.— But  hand  me  tnat  great-coat. 
Captain,  and  we  will  place  the  instruments  in  ambus- 
cade, until  they  are  called  into  action  in  due  time.  I 
should  think  something  will  happen— Sir  Bingo  is  a 
sure  shot  at  a  moorcock." 

"Cannot  say,"  replied  IMacTurk;  "I  have  known 
the  pistol  shake  many  a  hand  that  held  the  fowling- 
piece  fast  enough.  Yonder  Tyrrel  looks  like  a  teevil- 
ish  cool  customer — I  watched  him  the  whole  tinie  I 
was  delivering  my  errand,  and  I  can  promise  you  he 
is  mettle  to  the  backbone." 

"Well — I  will  have  my  bandages  ready  secundum 
arfem,"  replied  the  man  of  medicine.  "We  must 
guard  against  haemorrhage — Sir  Bingo  is  a  plethoric 
subject. — One  o'clock,  you  say — at  the  Buck-stane — 
I  will  be  punctual." 

"Will  you  not  walk  with  us?"  said  Captain  Mac- 
Turk,  who  seemed  willing  to  keep  his  whole  convoy 
togetner  on  this  occasion,  lest,  peradventure,  any  of 
them  had  fled  from  under  his  patronage. 

"No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  I  must  first  make  an 
apology  to  worihy  jMrs.  Blower,  for  I  had  promised 
her  my  arm  down  to  the  river-side,  where  they  are  all 
to  eat'a  kettle  of  fish." 

"  By  Cot !  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  them  a  prettier 
kettle  of  fish  than  was  ever  seen  at  St.  Ronan's,"  said 
the  Captain,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Don't  say  ice.  Captain,"  replied  the  cautious 
Doctor;  "  I  for  one  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meeting — wash  my  hands  of  it.  No,  no,  I  cannot 
afford  to  be  clapt  up  as  accessorj-.- You  ask  me  to 
meet  you  at  the  Buck-stane — no  purpose  assigned— 
I  am'willing  to  oblige  my  worthy  friend.  Captain 
MacTurk— walk  that  way,  thinkin"  of  nothing  par- 
ticular—hear  the  report  of  pistols— nasten  to  the  spot 
—fortunately  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  most  fatal 
consequences— chance  most  opportunely  to  have  my 
case  of  instruments  with  me — indeed,  generally  walk 
with  them  about  me — nunrjua-in  non  paratus — then 
give  my  professional  definition  of  the  wound  and 
state  of  the  patient.  That  is  the  way  to  give  evidence, 
Captain,  before  sherifTs,  coroners,  and  such  sort  of 
folk— never  commit  one's  self— it  is  a  rule  of  our  pro- 
fession." 

"  Well,  well,  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "you 
know  your  own  ways  best ;  and  so  you  are  but  there 
to  give  a  chance  of  help  in  case  of  accident,  all  the 
laws  of  honour  will  be  fully  complied  with.  But  it 
would  be  a  foul  reflection  upon  me,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  if  I  did  not  take  care  that  there  should  be 
somebody  to  come  in  thirdsman  between  Death  and 
mv  principal." 

At  the  awful  hour  of  one,  afternoon,  there  arrived 
upon  the  appointed  spot  Captain  IMacTurk.  leading 
to  the  field  the  valorous  Sir  Bingo,  not  exactly  strain- 
ing like  a  greyhound  in  the  slips,  but  rather  looking 
moody  like  a  butcher's  bull-dog,  which  knows  he 
must  fight  since  his  master  bids  him.  Yet  the 
Baronet'  showed  no  outward  flinching  or  abaicmen' 
of  courage,  excepting,  that  the  tune  of  Jenr.v  Su)  )» 
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which  he  had  wliistled  without  intermission  since  he 
left  the  HottI,  had,  during  the  last  half  mile  of  their 
wfilk,  sunk  into  silence;  although,  to  look  at  the 
m  iscles  of  the  mouth,  projection  of  the  lip,  and 
vicancy  of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  notes  were 
s  ill  passing  through  his  mind,  and  that  he  whistled 
Jenny  Sutton  in  his  imagination.  Mr.  Winterblos- 
Eom  came  two  minutes  after  this  happy  pair  and  the 
Doctor  was  equallv  punctual. 

"Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  former,  "this  is  a 
mighty  silly  affair.  Sir  Bingo,  and  might,  I  think, 
be  easily  taken  up,  at  less  risk  to  all  parties  than  a 
meeting  of  this  kind.  You  should  recollect,  Sir 
Bingo,  that  you  have  much  depending  upon  your  life 
-you  are  a  married  man.  Sir  Bingo.'* 

Sir  Bingo  turned  the  quid  in  his  "mouth  and  squirted 
out  the  juice  in  a  most  coachman-like  manner. 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Sir  Bin- 
go has  in  this  matter  put  himself  in  my  hands,  and 
unless  you  think  yourself  more  able  to  direct  his 
course  than  I  am,  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  will 
be  disobligedby  your  interference.  You  may  speak 
to  your  own  friend  as  much  as  you  please ;  and  if  you 
find  yourself  authorized  to  make  any  proposal,  I  shall 
be  desirous  to  lend  an  ear  to  it  on  the  part  of  my 
worthy  principal.  Sir  Bingo.  But  I  will  be  plain  with 
you,  that  I  do  not  greatly  approve  of  settlements  upon 
the  field,  though  1  hope  I  am  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
man.  But  here  is  our  honour  to  be  looked  after  in 
the  first  place;  and  moreover,  I  must  insist  that 
every  proposal  for  accommodation  shall  originate 
with  your  party  or  yourself" 

"  71/y  party?"  ansv/ered  Winterblossom;  "why 
really,  though  I  came  hither  at  your  request.  Captain 
MaoTurk,  yet  I  must  see  more  of  the  matter,  ere  I  can 
fairly  pronounce  myself  second  to  a  man  I  never  saw 
but  once." 

"  And,  perhaps,  may  never  see  again,"  said  the 
Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch  ;  "for  it  is  ten  minutes 
past  the  hour,  and  here  is  no  Mr.  Tyrrel." 

"Hey!  what's  that  j'ou  say,  Doctor?"  said  the 
Baronet,  awakened  fiom  his  apathy. 

"He  speaks  tamned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain, 
pulling  out  a  huge  old-fashioned,  turnip-shaped  im- 
plement, with  a  blackened  silver  dial-plate.  "  It 
IS  not  above  three  minutes  after  one  by  the  true 
lime,  and  I  will  uphold  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  a  man 
of  his  word— never  saw  a  man  take  a  thing  more 
cooUy." 

"Not  more  coolly  than  he  takes  his  walk  this 
way,"  said  the  Doctor;  "for  the  hour  is  as  I  tell  you 
-remember  I  am  professional — have  pulses  to  count 
by  the  second  and  half-second — my  tune-piece  must 
go  as  true  as  the  sun." 

"And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by 
my  watch,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  and  I  defv  the  devil 
to  say  that  Hector  MacTurk  did  not  always  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of 
a  second — it  was  riiy  great  grandmother,  Lady  Kill- 
bracklin's  and  I  will  maintain  its  reputation  against 
any  timepiece  that  ever  went  upon  wheels." 

"  Well,  then,  look  at  your  own  watch,  Captain," 
said  Winterblossom,  for  time  stands  still  with  no 
man,  and  while  we  speak  the  hour  advances.  On 
my  word,  I  think  this  3Ir.  Tyrrel  intends  to  humbug 
us." 

"  Hey!  what's  that  you  say?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  once 
more  starting  from  his  sullen  reverie. 

"I  shall  not  look  at  mv  watch  upon  no  such 
rnatter,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  nor  will  I  any  way  be 
disposed  to  doubt  your  friend's  honour,  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom." 

"My  friend?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  "I  must 
tell  you  once  more.  Captain,  that  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  no 
fiiend  of  mine — none  in  the  world.  He  is  your  friend. 
Captain  MacTurk ;  and  I  o\vn,  if  he  keeps  us  waiting 
much  longer  on  this  occasion,  I  will  be  apt  to  con- 
sider his  friendship  as  of  very  little  value." 

"  And  how  €are  you,  then,  say  that  the  man  is 
ny  friend  ?"  said  the  Captain,  knitting  his  brows  in  a 
most  formidable  manner. 

"Pooh  !  pooh !  Captain,"  answered  Winterblo,«som, 
coolly,  if  not  contemptuousl> — "keep  all  that  fo;- 
fiillvbovs;  1  have  hved  in  the  world  too  long  either 


to  provoke  quarrels,  or  to  care  about  them.  So,  re- 
serve your  fire;  it  is  all  thrown  away  on  such  an  o;d 
cock  as  I  am.  But  I  really  wish  we  knew  whethei 
this  fellow  means  to  come — twenty  minutes  past  the' 
hour— I  think  it  is  odds  that  yo'u  are  bilked,  Sii 
Bingo?" 

"Bilked!  hey!"  cried  Sir  Bingo;  "by  Gad,  I  al- 
ways thought  so — I  wagered  with  Mowbray  he  was 
a  ratf— I  am  had,  by  Gad.  I'll  wait  no  longer  than 
the  half  hour,  by  Gad,  were  he  a  field-marshal." 

"  You  will  be  directed  in  that  matter  by  your  friend, 
if  you  please,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Captain. 

'D— n  ineifl  will,"  returned  the  Baronet— "Friend? 
a  pretty  friend,  to  bring  me  out  here  on  such  a  fool's 
errand !  I  knew  the  fellow  was  a  raff— but  I  never 
thought  you,  with  all  your  chaff" about  honour,  such  a 
d — d  spoon  as  to  bring  a  message  from  a  fellow  who 
has  fled  the  pit !" 

"  If  you  regret  so  much  having  come  here  to  no 
purpose,"  said  the  Captain,  in  a  very  lofty  tone,  "and 
if  you  think  I  have  used  you  like  a  spoon,  as  you  say, 
I  will  have  no  objection  in  life  to  take  Mr.  Tyrrel  a 
place,  and  serve  your  occasion,  my  boy." 

"By !   and  if  you  like  it,  you  may  fire  away, 

and  welcome,"  said  Sir  Bingo;  "and  I'll  spin  a 
crown  for  first  shot,  for  I  do  not  understand  being 
brought  here  for  nothing,  d — n  me !" 

"And  there  was  never  man  alive  so  ready  as  I  am 
to  give  you  something  to  stay  your  stomach,"  said 
the  irritable  Highlander. 

"Oh,  fie,  gentlemen!  fie,  fie,  fie!"  exclaimed  the 
pacific  Mr.  Winterblossom — "For  shame,  Captain- 
Out  upon  you,  Sir  Bingo,  are  you  mad? — what,  prin- 
cipal and  second !— the  like  was  never  heard  of— 
never." 

The  parties  were  in  some  degree  recalled  to  their 
more  cool  recollections  by  this  expostulation,  yet 
continued  a  short  quarter-deck  walk  to  and  fro,  upon 
parallel  lines,  looking  at  each  other  sullenly  as  they 
passed,  and  bristlinglike  two  dogs  who  have  a  mind 
to  quarrel,  yet  hesitate  to  commence  hostihties.  Dur- 
ing this  promenade,  also,  the  perpendicular  and  erect 
carriage  of  the  veteran,  rising  on  his  toes  at  every 
stepj  formed  a  whimsical  contrast  with  the  heavy 
loutish  shuffle  of  the  bulky  Baronet,  who  had,  by  dint 
of  practice,  verv  nearly  attained  that  most  enviable  ol 
all  carriages,  the  gate  of  a  shambling  Yorkshire  ost- 
ler. His  coarse  spirit  was  now  thoroughly  kindled, 
and  like  iron,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  which  is  slow 
in  receiving  heat,  it  retained  long  the  smouldering 
and  angry  spirit  of  resentment  that  had  originally 
brought  him  to  the  place,  and  now  rendered  hirn 
willing  to  wreak  his  uncomfortable  feelings  jpon  the 
nearest  object  which  occurred,  since  the  first  purpoije 
of  his  coming  thither  was  frustrated.  In  his  own 
phrase,  his  pluck  was  up,  and  finding  himself  in  a 
fighting  humour,  he  thought  it  a  pity,  like  Bob  Acres, 
that  so  much  good  courage  should  be  thrown  away 
As,  however,  that  courage  after  all  consisted  chiefly 
in  ill  humour;  and  as,  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Cap- 
tain, he  read  nothing  deferential  or  deprecatory  of  his 
wrath,  he  began  to  listen  with  more  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  i\Ir.  Winterblossom,  who  entieated 
them  not  to  sully,  by  private  quarrel,  the  honour  they 
had  that  day  so  happily  acquired  without  either  blooQ 
or  risk. 

"It  was  now,"  he  said,  "  three  quarters  ot  an  nour 

East  the  time  appointed  for  this  person,  who  calls 
imself  Tyrrel,  to  meet  .Sir  Bingo  Binks.  i\ow,  in- 
stead of  standing  squabbling  here,  which  serves  no 
purpose,  I  propose  we  should  reduce  to  writing  the 
circumstances  which  attend  this  affair,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  company  at  the  Well,  and  that  the  me- 
morandum shall  be  regularly  attested  by  our  subscrip- 
tions ;  after  which,  I  shall  farther  humbly  propose 
that  it  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  Committee 
of  Management." 

"  I  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  which 
my  name  shall  be  appended,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Right — very  true,  Captain,"  said  the  complaisant 
iMr.  Winterblossom  ;  "  undoubtedly  you  know  best, 
and  your  signature  is  completely  sufTicient  to  authen- 
ticate this  transaction — hjwever,  as  it  is  the  nu  at 
important  which  has  occtrred  since  the  Sprip.«  i-^as 
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establishji],  I  propose  we  shall  all  sign  the  proces- 
verbal,  as  I  m;iy  term  it." 

"Leave  me  out,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not 
much  satisfied  that  botli  the  original  quarrel  and  the 
by-batile  had  passed  over  without  any  occasion  for 
ti:e  offices  of  a  JIachaon;  "leave  me  out,  if  vuu 
please;  for  it  does  not  become  nie  to  be  ostensibly 
concerned  in  any  proceedings,  which  have  had  for 
their  object  a  breach  of  the  peace.  And  for  the  im- 
portance of  waiting  here  for  an  hour,  in  a  fine  after- 
noon, it  is  my  opinion  there  was  a  more  important 
service  done  to  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  when  I, 
(iuentin  Quackleben,  M.  D.,  cured  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather  of  her  seventh  attack  upon  the  nervts, 
attended  with  ftbrile  symptoms." 

"No  disparagement  to  your  skill  at  all.  Doctor," 
Baid  Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  "  but  I  conceive  the  lesson 
which  this  fellow  has  received  will  be  a  great  means 
to  prevent  improper  persons  from  appearing  at  the 
Spring  hereafter  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  move  that 
no  one  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  table  in  future,  till  his 
name  is  regularly  entered  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
t3_any,  in  the  lists  at  the  public  room.  And  I  hope  both 
Sir  iiingo  and  the  Captain  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  company,  for  their  spirited  concaict  in  e.\pe!ling 
lite  intruder. — Sir  Cingo,  will  you  allow  me  to  apply 
to  your  flask— a  little  twinge  I  feel,  owing  to  the 
danipness  of  the  grass." 

Sir  Bingo,  sootiied  by  the  consequence  he  had  ac- 
quired, readily  inipartecf  to  the  invalid  a  thimljleful  of 
his  cordial,  which,  vye  believe,  had  been  prepared  by 
some  cunning  chymist  in  the  wilds  of  Glenlivat.  iHe 
tlien  filied  a  bumper,  and  extended  it  towards  the 
veteran,  as  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Tlie  real  turbinacious  flavour  no  soonerreached 
the  nose  of  the  Captain,  than  the  beverage  was  turned 
down  his  throat  with  symptoms  of  most  unequivocal 
ai-plause. 

"I  shall  have  some  hope  of  the  young  fellows  of 
tins  day,"  he  said,  "now  that  they  begin  to  give  up 
tiicir  Dutch  and  French  distilled  waters,  and  sticic  to 
genume  Highland  ware.  By  Cot,  it  is  the  only  liquor 
fir  for  a  gentleman  to  drink  in  a  morning,  if  he  can 
have  the  good  fortune  to  come  by  it,  you  see." 

"Or  after  dinner  either,  Captaui,"  said  the  Doctor, 
to  wiioni  the  glass  had  passed  in  rotation;  "it  is 
worth  all  the  wines  in  France  for  flavour,  and  more 
cordial  to  the  system  besides." 

"And  now,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  we  may  not 
go  off  the  ground  with  any  thing  on  our  stomaciis 
worse  than  the  whisky,  I  can  aflurd  to  say,  (as  Cap- 
tain iHector  3IaeTurk's  character  is  toleralily  well 
estabii-hed,)  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  little  difference 
that  has  occurred  betwixt  me  and  my  worthy  friend, 
iiir  Bingo,  here." 

"And  since  you  are  so  civil.  Captain,"  said  Sir 
Bingo,  "why,  I  am  sorry  too— only  it  would  put  the 
devil  out  of  temper  to  lose  so  fine  a  fishing  day — wind 
south — fine  air  on  the  pool — water  settled  from  the 
flood — just  in  trim — and  I  dare  say  three  pairs  of 
hooks  liave  passed  over  my  cast  before  this  time !" 

He  closed  this  elaborate  lamentation  wiili  a  hba- 
tion  of  the  same  cordial  which  he  had  imparted  to  his 
companions ;  and  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the 
Hotel,  where  the  transactions  of  the  morning  were 
soon  afterwards  annoimced  to  the  company,  by  the 
I'oliowing  progi-am : — 

STATEMENT. 

"Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  having  found  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  uncivil  behaviour  of  an  individual 
calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrei,  now  or  lately  a  resi- 
dent at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's; 
and  having  e>npqwered  Captain  Hector  MacTurk  to 
wait  upon  the  said  Mr.  Tyrrei  to  demand  an  apology, 
under  the  alternative  of  personal  satisfaction,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  practice  of  gentle- 
n"^n,  I  he  said  Tyrrei  voluntarily  engaged  to  meet  the 
fii.id  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  at  tlie  Buck-stane 
near  St.  Ronan's  Burn,  upon  this  present  day,  being 

vYcdnesday ^  August.    In  consequence  of  which 

appointment,  we,  the  undersigned,  did  attend  at  the 
piice  named,  from  one  o'clock  till  two,  withotit  see- 
ir»g  or  hearing  any  thing  whatever  of  the  said  Fran- 


cis Tyrrei,  or  any  one  in  his  behalf— which  fact  we 
make  thus  publieU'  known,  that  all  men,  and  particu- 
larly the  distinguislied  company  assembled  at  die  Fo;! 
Hotel,  may  be  duly  apprized  of  the  character  and  be 
haviour  of  the  said  Francis  Tyrrei,  in  case  of  his 
again  presuming  to  intrude  himself  into  the  society 
of  persons  of  honour. 

"The  Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St.  Ronaivs  Well  - 
August  18 — . 

(Signed)  *' Bingo  Binks, 

"  Hector  MacTukk, 
"Philip  Winterblossom." 

A  little  lower  followed  this  separate  attestation  • 

"I,  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  E,, 
B.  L.,  X.  Z.,  &c.  &c.,  being  called  upon  to  attest  what 
I  know  in  the  said  matter,  do  hereby  verify,  that  being 
by  accident  at  the  Buck-stane,  near  St.  Ronan's 
Burn,  on  this  present  day,  at  the  hour  of  one  after- 
noon, and  chancing  to  remain  there  for  the  space  of 
nearly  an  hour,  conversing  with  Sir  Bmgo  Links, 
Captain  MacTurk,  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  we  did 
iiot,  during  that  time,  see  or  hear  any  tiling  of  or 
from  the  person  calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrei,  whose 
presence  at  that  place  seemed  to  be  expected  by  the 
gentlemen  I  have  just  named."  This  aflrche  w-as 
dated  like  the  former,  and  certified  untler  the  august 
hand  of  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.  D.,  &,c.  &c.  &c. 

Again,  and  prefaced  by  the  averment  that_  an  im- 
proper person  had  been  lately  introduced  into  tlie 
company  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  there  came  forth  a 
legislative  enactment,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
declaring,  "  tliat  no  one  shall  in  future  be  invited  to 
the  dinners,  or  balls,  or  other  entertainments  of  the 
Well,  until  their  names  shall  be  regularly  entered  >a 
the  books  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  roon;?."  Last- 
ly, there  was  a  vote  of  thanks  tq  Sir  Bingo  Binks  and 
Captain  MacTurk  for  their  spirited  conduct,  and  the 
pains  which  they  had  taken  to  exclude  an  improper 
person  from  the  company  at  St.  Ronan's  W\ll. 

These  annunciations  speedily  became  the  magnet 
of  the  day.  All  ullers  crow'ded  to  peruse  them  ;  and 
it  w'ould  be  endless  to  notice  the  "  God  bless  nie's" — 
the  "Lord  have  a  care  of  us" — the  "  Saw  you  ever 
thelike's"  of  gossips,  anymore  than  the  "Dear  me's" 
and  "Oh,  laa's"  of  the  titupping  misses,  and  the 
oaths  of  the  pantalooned  or  buck-skin'd  beaux.  The 
character  of  Sir  Bingo  rose  like  the  stocks  at  the 
news  of  a  despatch  horn  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and, 
what  was  extraordinary,  attained  some  consequence 
even  in  the  estimation  of  his  lady.  All  shook  their 
heads  at  the  recollection  of  the  unlucky  Tyrrei,  and 
found  out  much  in  his  manner  and  address  which 
convinced  them  that  he  was  but  an  adventurer  and 
swindler.  A  few,  however,  less  partial  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  (for  whenever  there  is  an  ad- 
ministration, there  will  soon  arise  an  opposition,") 
whispered  among  themselves,  that,  to  give  the  fellow 
his  due,  the  man,  be  he  what  he  would,  had  only 
come  among  them,  like  the  devil,  when  he  was  called 
for;  and  honest  Dame  Blower  blessed  herself  when 
slie  heard  of  such  blood-thirsty  doinus  as  had  been 
intended,  and  "thanked  God  that  honest  Doctor 
Kiekherben  had  come  to  nae  harm  aniang  a'  their 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONSULTATION. 

Cywn.  I  hope  here  be  proofs.— ilieasti  e  for  Measure. 

The  horough  of lies,  as  all  the  world  knovrs, 

about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  St.  Ronan's,  being 
the  county  town  of  that  shire,  which,  as  described  in 
the  Tourist's  Guide,  numbers  among  its  objects  of 
interest  that  gay  and  popular  waterin"-plnce,  whose 
fame,  no  doubt,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  present 
annals  of  its  earlier  history.  As  it  is  a^  pirstnt  unne- 
cessary to  be  more  particular  concerning  the  scene  of 
our  story,  we  will  fill  up  thi  blank  left  in  the  first  name 
with  the  fictitious  appellation  of  Marchthorn,  having 
often  found  ourselves  embarrassM  in  the  course  of  a 
story,  by  the  occurrence  of  an  ugly  hiatus,  which  we 
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cannot  alwnvs  at  first  sight  fill  up,  with  the  proper 
reference  lo  the  rest  of  the  nan-ntive. 

I^larululiDrii,  then*  was  an  old-fafihii)ned  Scottish 
town,  the  street  of  which,  on  marliel-dny,  showed  a 
reasonuhle  numberof  stout  great-coated  yeomen,  bar- 
tering or  (leaFfn-g  for  the  various  commodities  of  tlieir 
fariiis;  and  oirother  days  of  the  week,  only  a  few 
forl.irn  burghers,  crawling  about  like  half-awakened 
rties,  and  watching  the  town' steeple  till  the  happy 
sonnii  of  twi.-lye  strokes  from  Time's  oracle  should 
tell  them  it  was  time  to  take  their  meridian  dram. 
Tiio  narrow  windows  of  the  shops  intimated  very  im- 
peri>ci1y  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  interior, 
where  every  merchant,  as  the  shopkeepers  of  JMarch- 
ihorn  were  termed,  r/iore  ScoHco,  sold  every  thing 
that  could  be  thought  of.  As  for  manufactures,  there 
vv6re  none,  except  that  of  the  careful  Town-Council, 
who  were  mightily  busied  in  preparing  the  warp  and 
woof,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  five  or  si.\  years,  the 
lov^^n  of  PfTarchthorn  contributed,  for  the  purpose  of 
weaving  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. '     , 

In  such  a  town,  it  usually  happens,  that  the  SherifT- 
olerk,  especially  supposing  him  agent  for  several  lairds 
of  the  higher  order,  is' possessed  of  one  of  the  best- 
looking  houses;  and  such  was  that  of  Mr.  Bindloose. 
None  of  the  smartness  of  the  brick-built  and  brass- 
hammered  mansion  of  a  southern  attorney  appeared 
indeed  in  this  mansion,  ■ft'hich  was  a  tall,  thin,  grim- 
looking  building,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  v^ith  nar- 
row windows  and  projecting  gables,  notched  into  that 
sort  of  descent,  called  crow-stepj,  and  having  the 
lower  casements  defended  by  stancheons  of  iron;  for 
jMr.  Bindloose,  a.s  frequently  happens,  kept  a  branch 
of  one  of  the  two  national  banks,  which  had  been 
lately  established  in  the  tov/n  of  Marchthorn. 

Towards  the  door  of  this  tenement,  there  advanced 
slowly  up  the  aucienti  but  empty  streets  of  this  fainoiis 
borough,  a  vehicle,  which,  had  it  appeared  in  Picca- 
dilly, would  have  furnished  unremitted  laughter  for  a 
week,  and  conversation  for  a  twelve  month.  It  was 
a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  which  claimed  none  of  the 
modern  appellations  of  tilbury,  tandem,  dennet,  or  the 
like;  but  aspired  only  to  the  humble  name  of  that 
almost  forgotten  accommodation,  a  wiiiskey ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  a  tim-whisliey.  Green 
Vv-as,  or  had  been,  its  original  colour,  and  it  was  placed 
6turdily  and  safely  low  upon  its  little  old-fashioned 
wheels,  which  bore  much  less  than  the  usual  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  carriage  which  they  sustained. 
It  had  a  calash  head,  which  had  been  pulled  up,  in 
consideration  either  to  the  dampness  of  the  morning 
air  or  to  the  retiring  delicacy  of  the  fair  form,  which, 
shrouded  by  leathern  curtains,  tenanted  this  venerable 
specimen  of  antediluvian  coach-building. 

But,  as  this  fair  and  modest  dame  no  way  aspired 
to  the  skill  of  a  charioteer,  the  management  of  a  horse, 
which  seemed  as  old  as  the  carriage  he  drew,  was  in 
the  exclusive  charge  of  an  old  fellow  in  a  postilion's 
jacket,  wliose  gray  hairs  escaped  on  each  side  of  an 
old-fashioned  velvet  jockey-cap,  and  whose  left  shoul- 
der was  so  considerably  elevated  above  his  head,  that 
it  seemed  as  if,  with  Httle  effort,  his  neck  might  have 
been  tucked  under  his  arm,  like  that  of  a  roasted 
grouse-cock.  This  gallant  equerry  waS  mounted  on 
a  steed  as  old  as  that  which  toiled  betwixt  the  shafts 
of  the  carriage,  and  which  he  guided  by  a  leadingrein. 
Goading  one  anirnal  with  his  single  spur,  and  stimu- 
lating the  other  with  his  whip,  he  effected  a  reason- 
able trot  upon  the  causeway,  which  only  terminated 
when  the  whiskey  stooped  at  Mr.  Bindloose' s  door — an 
eventof  importance  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  houses. 
Wheels  v.-ere  laid  aside,  needles  left  sttckuig  in  the 
half-finished  seams,  and  many  a  nose,  spectacled  and 
unspectacled,  was  popped  out  of  the  adjoining  win- 
dows, which  had  the  good  fortune  to  command  a 
view  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  front  door.  The  faces  of  two 
or  three  giggling  clerks  v/ere  visible  at  the  barred 
casements  of  which  we  have  spoken,  much  amused 
at  the  descent  of  an  old  lady  from  this  respectable 
carriage,  whose  dress  and  appearance  might  possibly 
have  been  fashionable  at  the  time  when  her  equipage 
was  new.    A  satin  cardinal,  lined  with  gray  squirrels' 
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skin,  and  a  black  silk  bonnet,  trimmed  wi.^  crape, 
were  garments  which  d.d  not  now  excite  the  respect, 
which  in  their  fresher  da\s  they  had  doubtless  com- 
manded. But  there  was  that  in  tiie  features  of  the 
wearer,  which  would  have  commanded  Mr.  Bind- 
loose's best  regard,  though  it  had  appeared  in  far 
worse  attire ;  for  he  beheld  the  face  of  an  ancient 
customer,  who  had  always  paid  her  law  e.xpenses 
with  the  ready  penny,  and  wiiose  accompt  with  the 
bank  was  balanced  bv  a  very  respectable  sum  at  her 
credit.  It  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  our  respected 
friend,  Mrs.  Dods  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  F^onan's. 
Aultoun. 

Now  her  arrival  intimated  matter  of  deep  import. 
]\Ie?  vvas  a  person  of  all  others  most  avci-se  to  leave 
hei  home,  where,  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  nothing 
went  on  well  without  hei'  immediate  superintendence. 
Limited,  therefore,  as  was  her  sphere,  she  remained 
fixed  in  the  centre  thereof;  and  few  as  were  her-saiel- 
Ijtes,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  performing 
tbeir  revolutions  around  her,  while  she  herself  con- 
tinued stationary.  Saturn,  in  fact,  would  be  scarce 
more  surprised  at  a  passing  call  from  the  Sun,  than 
Mr.  Bindloose  at  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  old  client. 
In  one  breath  he  rebuked  the  inquisitive  impertinence 
of  his  clerks,  in  another  stimulated  his  housekeeper, 
old  Hannah— for  Mr.  Bindloose  was  a  blufF  bachelor 
—to  get  tea  ready  in  the  green  parlour;  and  while 
yet  speaking,  was  at  tlie  side  of  the  whiskey,  unclasp- 
ing the  curtains,  rolling  down  the.  apron,  and  assist- 
ins  his  old  frienn  to  d4smount. 

^' The  japanned  tea-caddie,  Hannah— the  best  bohea 
—hid  Tib  kindle  a  spark  of  fire— the  morning's  damp 
— Draw  in  the  giggling  faces  of  ye,  ye  d — d  idle 
scoundrels,  or  la\igh  at^  your  ain  toom  pouches— ii 
will  be  lang  or  your  weelHoing  fill  them."  This  was 
spoken,  as  the  honest  lawyer  himself  might  have 
said,  in  travsitu,  the  rest  by  the  side  of  the  carriase. 
"  My  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  is  this  really  your  ain 
sell,  in  propria  persona  ?-^^ha,  lookit  for  you  a' 
such  a  time  of  day  7— Anthony,  how's  a'  wi'  ye, 
Anthony?— so  ye  hae  taen  the  road  again,  Anthonj 
—help  us  down  wi'  the  apron,  Anthony — that  wil. 
do. — Lean  on  me,  Mrs.  Dods — help  your  mistress. 
Anthony — put  the  horses  in  my  stable— the  lads  wil. 
give  you  the  key. — Come  away,  Mrs.  Dods— I  an: 
blithe  to  see  you  straight  your  legs  on  the  causeway 
of  our  auld  borough  again^comein  by,  and  we'll  see 
to  get  you  some  breakfast,  for  ye  hae  been  asteer 
early  this  morning." 

"I  am  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said 
the  old  lady,  accepting  the  offer  of  his  arm,  and 
accompanying  him  into  the  house ;  "  I  am  e'en  a  sair 
trouble  to  you,  but  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  youi 
advice  on  something  of  moment." 

"  Happy  will  I  be  to  serve  you,  my  gude  auld 
acquaintance,"  said  the  Clerk  ;  "but  sit  you  down- 
sit  you  down — sit  you  down,  j\Irs.  Dods— meat  and 
mess  never  hindered  wark.  Ye  _  are  something 
overcome  wi'  your  '  travel— the  spirit  cannot  aye 
bear  through  the  flesh,  Mrs.  Dods;  ye  should  re- 
member that  your  liie  is  a  precious  one,  and  ye 
should  take  care  of  your  health,  Sirs.  Dods." 

"3Iy  life  precious!"  exclaimed  Meg  Dods;  "nanc 
o'  your  whullywhaing,  Mr.  Bindloose— Deil  ane  wac 
miss  the  auld  girning  alewife,  Mr.  Bindloose,  unless 
it  were  here  and  there  a  puir  body,  and  maybe  the 
auld  house-tyke,  that  wadna  be  sae  weei  guided,  puii 
fallow." 

"Fie,  fie !  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk,  in  a  tone  oi 
friendly  rebuke  ;  "  it  ve.xes  an  auld  friend  to_  hear  ye 
speak  of  yourself  in  that  respectless  sort  of  a  way; 
and,  as  for  quitting  us,  I  bless  God  I  have  not  seen 
you  look  better  this  half  score  of  years.  But  mayba 
you  will  be  thinking  of  setting  your  house  in  order 
which  is  the  act  of  a  carefu'  and  of  a  Christian 
woman— 0 !  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  die  intestate,  ii 
we  had  grace  to  consider  it." 

"Aweel,  I  daur  say  I'll  consider  that  some  day 
soon  Mr.  Bindloose;  but  that's  no  my  nresen* 
errand." 

"Be  it  what  it  like,  Mrs.  Dods,  ye  are  right  heartily 
welcome  here^  and  we  have  a'  the  day  to  speak  of 
the  business  m  hand— /estina  leiite,  that  '3  the  true 
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law  language — hooly  and  fairly,  as  one  may  say — 
ill  treating  of  business  with  an  empty  stomach — and 
here  comes  your  tea,  and  I  hope  Hannah  has  made 
it  to  j'our  taste." 

Meg  sipped  her  tea— confessed  Hannah's  skill  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Chinese  herb — sipped  again, 
then  tried  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  with  very 
indifferent  success;  and  notwithstanding  the  law- 
yer's compliments  to  her  good  looks,  seemed,  in 
reality,  on  the  point  of  becoming  ill. 

"In  the  deil's  name,  what  is  the  matter  I"  said  the 
lawyer,  too  well  read  in  a  profession  where  sharp 
observation  is  peculiarly  necessary,  to  suffer  these 
symptoms  of  agitation  to  escape  him.  "Ay,  dame? 
ye  are  taking  this  business  of  yours  deeper  to  heart 
than  ever  I  Kend  j'ou  take  ony  thing.  Ony  o'  your 
banded  debtors  failed,  or  like  to  fail  7  Wiiat  then ! 
cheer  ye  up— you  can  afford  a  little  loss,  and  it  canna 
be  ony  gieat  matter,  or  I  would  doubtless  have  heard 
ofit."^ 

"In  troth,  but  it  is  a  loss,  Mr.  Bindloose;  arid 
what  say  ye  to  the  loss  of  a  friend  7" 

This  was  a  possibility  which  had  never  entered  the 
lawyer's  long  list  of  calamities,  and  he  was  at  some 
loss  to  conceive  what  the  old  lady  could  possibly 
mean  by  so  sentimental  a  prolusion.  But  just  as  he 
Degan  to  come  out  with  his  "Ay,  ay,  we  are  all 
mortal.  Vita  incerla,  rnors  certisaima  !"  and  two  or 
three  more  pithy  reflections,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  uttering  after  funerals,  when  the  will  of  the 
deceased  was  about  to  be  opened, — :just  then  Mrs. 
Dods  was  pleased  to  become  the  e.xpounder  of  her 
own  oracle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  she  said ;  "  I 
maun  tell  my  ain  ailment,  for  you  are  no  likely  to 
guess  it;  and  so,  if  ye  will  shut  the  door,  and  see 
that  nane  of  your  gigglins  callants  are  listening  in 
the  passage,  I  will  e'en  tell  you  how  things  stand 
with  me. 

Mr.  Bhndloose  hastily  arose  to  obey  her  commands, 
gave  a  cautionary  glance  into  the  Bank-Office,  and 
saw  that  his  idle  apprentices  were  fast  at  their  desks 
— turned  the  key  i;pon  them,  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  of 
absence,  and  then  returned,  not  a  little  curious  to 
know  v.-hat  could  be  the  matter  with  his  old  friend  : 
and  leaving  off  ail  further  attempts  to  put  cases, 
Quietly  drew  his  chair  near  hers,  and  awaited  her 
own  time  to  make  her  communication. 

"Mr.  Bindloose,'!  said  she,  "I  am  no  sure  that  you 
may  mind,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that  there 
were  twa  daft  English  callants.  lodgers  of  mine,  that 
had  some  trouble  from  aula  St.  Ronan's  about 
shooting  on  the  Springwell-head  muirs." 

"I  mind  it  as  weel  as  yesterday.  Mistress,"  said 
the  Clerk;  "by  the  same  token  you  gave  me  a  note 
for  my  trouble,  (which  wasna  worth  speaking  about,) 
and  bade  me  no  bring  in  a  bill  against  the  puir  bairns 
— ye  had  aye  a  kind  neart,  IMrs.  Dods." 

Maybe,  and  maybe  no,  Mr.  Bindloose — that  is  just 
as  I  find  folk. — But  concerning  these  lads,  they  baith 
left  the  country,  and,  as  I  think,  in  some  ill  blude  wi' 
ane  another,  and  now  the  auldcst  and  the  doucest  of 
tlie  twa  came  back  again  about  a  fortnight  sin'  syne, 
and  has  been  my  guest  ever  since." 

"  Aweel,  and  I  trust  he  is  not  at  his  auld  tricks 
again,  good  wife  7"  answered  the  Clerk.  "I  ha  vena 
sae  muekle  to  say  either  wi'  the  new  Sheriff'  or  the 
Bench  of  Justices  as  I  used  to  hae,  Mrs.  Dods— and 
the  Procurator-fiscal  is  very  severe  on  poaching,  being 
borne  out  bv  the  new  Association — few  of  our  aula 
friends  of  the  Killnakelty  are  able  to  come  to  the 
sessions  now,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  The  waur  for  the  country,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  replied 
the  old  lady — "they  \yere  decent,  considerate  men, 
that  didna  plague  a  puir  herd  callant  niuckle  about  a 
moorfowl  or  a  mawkin,  unless  he  turned  common 
fowler — Sir  Robert  Ringhorse  used  to  say  the  herd 
lads  shot  as  mony  gleds  and  pyots  as  they  did  game. 
— But  new  lords  new  laws — naething  but  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  game  no  a  feather  the  plcnticr. 
If  I  wad  hae  a  brace  or  twa  of  birds  in  the  house,  as 
every  body  looks  for  them  after  the  twelfth — I  ken 
what  they  a-e  like  to  cost  me^-And  what  for  no 7 — 
nek  maur-  je  paid  for.— There  is  John  Pirner  himsell. 


that  has  keepit  the  muir-side  thirty  yeai  in  spite  of  a' 
the  lairds  in  the  country,  shoots,  he  tells  me,  now-a 
days,  as  if  he  felt  a  rape  about  his  neck." 

'^  It  wasna  about  ony  game  business,  then,  that  you 
wanted  advice  7"  said  Bindloose,  who,  though  some- 
what of  a  digresser  himself,  made  little  allowance 
for  the  excursions  of  others  from  the  subject  in 
hand. 

"Indeed  is  it  no,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  illeg;  "but 
it  is  e'en  about  this  unhappy  callant  that  I  spoke  to 
you  about.  Ye  maun  ken  I  have  cleiket  a  particular 
fancy  to  this  lad,  Francis  Tirl— a  fancy  that  whiles 
surprises  my  very  sell,  Jlr.  Bindloose,  only  that  there 
is  nae  sin  in  it." 

"None-;-none  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Dods,  ■  said  the 
lawyer,  thinking  at  the  same  time  wiiliin  his  mind, 
"  Oho !  the  mist  begins  to  clear  up — the  voiuig  poacher 
has  hit  the  mark,  I  see— winged  the  old  ba"rren  gray 
hen! — ay,  ay,  a  marriage-contract,  no  doubt — but  I 
maun  gie  her  line.  Yo  are  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Dods," 
he  continued  aloud,  "  and  can  doubtless  consider  the 
chances  and  the  changes  of  human  affairs." 

"But  I  could  never  have  considered  what  has  be- 
fallen this  puir  lad,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Mrs.  Dods, 
"  through  the  malice  of  wicked  men.— He  lived,  then, 
at  the  Cleikum,  as  I  tell  vou,  for  mair  than  a  fortnight, 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb  on  a  lea-rig — a  decenter  lad  never 
came  within  my  door — ate  and  drank  enough  for  the 
gude  of  the  house,  and  nae  mair  than  was  for  his  ain 
gude,  whether  of  body  or  soul— cleared  his  bills  ilka 
Saturday  at  e'en,  as  regularly  as  Saturday  came 
round." 

"An  admirable  customer,  no  doubt,  ]\Irs.  Dods," 
said  the  lawyer. 

"  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  matter,"  an- 
swered the  honest  dame.  "But  to  see  the  malice  of 
men  !— Some  of  thae  landloupers  and  gill-flirts  down 
at  the  filthy  puddle  yonder,  that  they  ca'  the  Waal, 
had  heard  of  this  puir  lad,  and  the  bits  of  pictures  that 
he  made  fashion  of  drawing,  and  they  maun  cuitle  him 
awa  doim  to  the  bottle,  %vhere  mqny  a  bonny  story 
they  had  decked,  Mr.  Bindloose,  baith  of  Mr.  Tirl  and 
ofmysell." 

"A  Commissary  Court  business,"  said  the  writer, 
going  off' again  upon  a  false  scent.  "I  shall  trim  their 
jackets  for  them,  j\Irs.  Dods,  if  you  can  but  bring 
tight  evidence  of  the  facts — I  will  soon  bring  them  to 
fine  and  palinode — I  will  make  them  repent  meddling 
with  your  good  name." 

"My  gude  name!  What  the  sorrow  is  the  matter 
wi'  my  name,  Mr.  Bindloose 7"  said  the  irritable  cli- 
ent. "I  think  ye  hae  been  at  the  wee  cappie  this 
morning,  for  as  early  as  it  is — My  gude  name !— if  ony 
body  touched  my  gude  name,  I  would  neither  fasn 
counsel  nor  commissary — I  wad  be  down  amang  them, 
like  a  jer-falcon  amang  awheen  wild-geese,  and  the 
best  amang  them  that  dared  to  say  ony  thing  of  Meg 
Dods  by  what  was  honest  and  civil,  I  wad  sunc  see  if 
her  cockernonnie  was  made  of  her  ain  hair  or  other 
folk's.    3Ty  gude  name,  indeed  !" 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Dods,  I  was  mista'en ;  that's 
a',"  said  the  writer,  "I  was  mista'en  ;  and  I  dare  to 
say  you  would  baud  your  ain  wi'  your  neighbours  as 
weel  as  ony  woman  in  the  land— But  let  us  hear  now 
what  the  grief  is,  in  one  word." 

"In  one  word,  then.  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is  little 
short  of^murder,"  said  Meg  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  the 
very  utterance  of  the  word  startled  her. 

"Murder!  murder,  Mrs.  Dods 7— it  cannot  be — 
there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  Sheriff-office— the  Pro- 
curator-fiscal kens  nothing  of  it — there  could  not  be 
murder  in  the  country,  and  me  not  hear  of  it — for 
God's  sake,  take  heed  what  you  say,  woman  and 
dinna  get  yourself  into  trouble. ' 

"  Mr.  Bindloose,  I  can  but  speak  according  to  iny 
lights,"  said  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "  you  are  in  a  sense  a  judge 
in  Israel,  at  least  you  are  one  of  the  scribes  haying 
authority — and  I  tell  you,  with  a  wae  and  a  bitter 
heart,  that  this  puir  callant  of  mine  that  was  lodging 
in  my  house  has  been  murdered  or  kidnapped  awa 
amang  thae  banditti  folk  down  at  the  New  Waal ; 
and  I'll  have  the  law  put  in  force  against  them,  if  it 
should  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds." 
The  Clerk  stood  much  astonished  at  tlie  KaUire  of 
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Meg's  accusation,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  she 
seemed  disposed  to  insist  upon  it. 

"I  iiave  this  comfort,"  she  continued,  "that  what- 
ever has  happened,  it  has  been  by  no  fault  of  mine, 
Mr.  Bindloose;  for  wecl  I  wot,  before  that  blood- 
Jhirsty  auhl  half-pay  Philistine,  MacTurk,  got  to 
speech  of  him,  1  clawed  his  cantle  to  some  purpose 
with  my  hearth-besom.— But  the  poor  simple  bairn 
himsell,  that  had  nae  mair  knowledge  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  human  nature  than  a  calf  has  of  a  tlesher's 
guUv,  he  threepit  to  see  the  auld  hardened  blood- 
Bhedder,  and  trysted  wi'  him  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the 
gang  at  an  hour  certain  that  same  day,  and  awa  he 
aaed  to  keep  tryst,  but  since  that  hour  naebody  ever 
his  set  eenon  him. — And  the  mansworn  villains  now 
want  to  put  a  disgrace  on  him.  and  say  that  he  fled 
the  country  rather  than  face  them  ! — a  likely  story — 
fled  the  country  for  them  '.—and  leave  his  iiili  un- 
settled— him  that  was  sae  regular— and  his  port- 
mantie  and  his  fisliing-rod,  and  the  pencils  and 
nictures  he  held  sic  a  wark  about!— It's  my  faithful 
belief,  Mr.  Bindloose — and  ye  may  trust  me  or  no  as 
ye  like — that  he  had  some  foul  play  between  the 
Cleikum  and  the  Buck-stane.  I  have  thought  it,  and 
J  have  dreamed  it,  and  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
or  my  name  is  not  Meg  Dods,  and  that  I  wad  have 
them  a'  to  reckon  on.— Ay,  ay,  that's  right  Mr.  Bind- 
loose,  tak  out  your  pen  and  inkhorn,  and  let  us  set 
about  it  to  purpose." 

With  considerable  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense 
of  much  cross-e-xamination,  Mr.  Bindloose  extracted 
from  his  client  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  company  at  the  Well  towards  Tyrrel,  so  far  as 
they  were  known  to,  or  suspected  by  Meg,  makin," 
notes,  as  the  examination  proceeded,  of  what  appeared 
to  be  matter  of  consequence.  After  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, he  asked  the  dame  the  very  natural  ques- 
tion, how  she  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  material 
fact,  that  a  hostile  appointment  was  made  between 
Captain  MacTurk  and  her  lodger,  when,  according 
1.0  ner  own  account,  it  was  made  intra  parietes,  and 
remotis  icstibus  ? 

'Ay,  but  we  victuallers  ken  weel  eneugh  what  goes 
en  in  our  ain  houses."  said  Meg — "  And  what  for  no  ? 
—If  ye  inaun  ken  a  about  it,  I  e'en  listened  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  door." 

"  And  do  vou  say  you  heard  them  settle  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  duel?"  said  the  Clerk  ;  "and  did  you  no 
take  ony  measures  to  hinder  mischief,  Mrs.  Dods, 
having  such  a  respect  for  this  lad  as  you  say  you  have, 
Mrs  Dods  7—1  really  wadna  have  looked  for  the  lilve 
o'  th.s  at  your  hands." 

"In  truth,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg,  putting  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  "and  that's  what  vexes  me  mair 
than  a'  the  rest,  and  ye  needna  say  muckle  to  ane 
whose  heart  is  e'en  the  sairer  that  she  has  been  a 
thought  to  blame.  But  there  has  been  mony  a  cnal- 
Icnge  as  they  ca'  it.  passed  in  my  house  when  thae 
daft  lads  of  the  Wildfire  Club  and  the  Helterskelter 
were  upon  their  rambles ;  and  they  had  aye  sense 
eneugh  to  make  it  up  without  fighting,  sae  that  I 
really  did  not  apprehend  ony  thing  like  mischief— 
A.nd  ye  maun  think,  moreover,  Mr.  Bindloose,  that  it 
would  have  been  an  unco  thing  if  a  guest,  in  a  decent 
and  creditalile  public  like  mine,  was  to  have  cried 
coward  before  ony  of  thae  land-louping  blackguards 
that  live  down  at  the  bottle  yonder." 

"That  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your 
giiest  should  fight  for  the  honour  of  your  house,"  said 
Bindloose. 

"What  for  no,  Mr.  Bindloose ?—Isna  that  kind 
of  fray  aye  about  honour?  and  what  for  should  the 
honour  of  a  substantial,  four-nooked,  sclated  house  of 
three  stories,  no  be  foughten  for,  as  weei  as  the  credit 
of  ony  of  these  feckless  callants  that  make  such  a 
fray  about  their  reputation  ?— I  promise  you  my  house, 
the  Cleikum,  stood  in  the  Auld  Town  of  St.  Konan's 
before  they  were  born,  and  it  will  stand  there  after 
they  are  hanged,  as  I  trust  some  of  them  are  like  to 
be.'^' 

"  Well,  but  perhaps  your  lodger  had  less  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  house,  and  has  quietlv  taken  himself 
out  of  harm's  way,"  said  Mr.  Bindloo.se;  "for  if  I 
understand  vour  story,  this  meeting  never  took  place."  i 


"  Have  less  zeal !"  said  Meg,  attermined  to  be  pleased 
with  no  supposition  of  her  lawyer,  "Mr.  Bindloose, 
ye  little  ken  him— I  wish  ye  had  seen  him  when  he 
"was  angry!— I  dared  hardly  face  him^  mysell,  and 
there  are  no  mony  folk  that  I  am  feared  for — Meeting ! 
there  was  nae  meeting,  I  trow— they  never  dared  to 
meet  him  fairly — but  I  am  sure  waur  came  of  it  than 
ever  would  have  come  of  a  meeting;  for  Anthony 
heard  twa  shots  gang  off  as  he  was  watering  tlie  auld 
naig  down  at  the  burn,  and  that  is  not  far  frae  the 
footpatch  that  leads  to  the  Buck-stane.  I  was  angry 
at  hitn  for  no  making  on  to  see  what  the  matter  was, 
but  he  thought  it  was  auld  Pirner  out  with  the  double 
barrel,  and  ne  wasna  keen  of  making  himself  a  wit- 
ness, in  case  he  suld  have  been  caa'd  on  in  the 
Poaching  Court." 

"  Well,"  said  the  SherifT-clerk,  "  and  I  dare  say  he 
did  hear  a  poacher  firg  a  couple  of  shots— nothing 
more  likely.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Dods,  your  guest  had 
no  fancy  fiir  the  party  Captain  MacTurk  invited  Ixm 
to — and  being  a  quiet  sort  of  man,  he  has  just  walked 
away  to  his  own  home,  if  he  has  one — 1  am  really 
sort-y  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  long 
journey  about  so  simple  a  matter." 

Mrs.  Dods  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  in  a  very  sullen  and  discontented  posture, 
and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  correspond- 
ing displeasure. 

"  Aweel — aweel — live  and  learn,  they  say — I  thought 
I  had  a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose— I  am  sure  I  aye 
took  your  part  when  folk  miscaa'd  ye,  and  said  ye 
were  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  little  better 
than  an  auld  sneck-drawing  loon,  Mr.  Bindloose.- 
And  ye  have  aye  keepit  my  penny  of  money,  though, 
nae  doubt,  Tarn  Turnpenny  lives  nearer  me,  and  they 
say  he  allows  half  a  per  cent  mair  than  ye  do  if  the 
siller  lies,  and  mine  is  but  seldom  steered." 

"  But  ye  have  not  the  Bank's  security,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Bindloose,  reddening.  "I  say  harm  of  nae 
man's  credit — ill  would  it  beseem  me — but  there  is  a 
difTerence  between  Tam  Turnpenny  and  the  Bank,  I 
trow." 

"  Weel,  weel.  Bank  here  Bank  there,  I  thought  \ 
had  a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  and  here  am  1. 
come  from  my  am  house  all  the  way  to  yours  for  sma 
comfort,  I  think." 

"  My  stars,  madam,"  said  the  perplexed  scribe, 
"  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  in  such  a  blind  story 
as  yours,  Mrs.  Dods?— Be  a  thought  reasonable — 
consider  that  there  is  no  Corptis  delicti." 

"Corpus  delicti?  and  what's  that?"  said  Meg; 
"  something  to  be  paid  for.  nae  doubt,  for  your  hard 
words  a'  end  in  that. — And  what  for  suld  I  no  have 
a  Corpus  delicti,  or  a  Habeas  Corpus,  or  ony  other 
Coipus  that  I  like,  sae  lang  as  I  am  willing  to  lick 
and  lay  down  the  ready  siller?" 

"Lord  help  and  pardon  us,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the 
distressed  agent,  "  ye  mistake  the  rnattera'thegether! 
When  I  say  there  is  no  Corpus  delicti,  I  mean  to  say 
there  is  no  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  committed." 

"  And  does  the  man  say  that  murder  is  not  a  crinie, 
then?"  answered  Meg,  who  had  taken  her  own  view 
of  the  subject  far  too  strongly  to  be  converted  to  any 
other—"  Weel  I  wot  it's  a  crime,  baith  by  the  law  oi 
God  and  man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been 
strapped  for  it." 

"I  ken  all  that  very  weel,"  answered  the  writer; 
"  but,  my  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  there  is  nae  evidence  of 
murder  in  this  case— nae  proof  that  a  man  has  been 
slain — nae  production  of  'nis  dead  body — and  that  is 
what  we  call  the  Corpus  delicti." 

"  Weel,  than,  the  deil  lick  it  out  of  ye,"  said  Meg, 
rising  in  wrath,  "for  I  will  awa  hame  again  ;  and  aa 
for  the  puir  lad's  body,  I'll  hae  it  fund,  if  it  cost  me 
turning  the  earth  for  three  miles  round  wi'  pick  and 
shool— if  it  were  but  to  give  the  puir  bairn  Christian 
burial,  and  to  bring  punishment  on  MacTurk  and  th« 
murdering  crew  at  the  Waal,  and  to  shame  an  auld 
doited  fule  like  yoursell,  John  Bindloose." 

She  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle;  but  it  was 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  intention  of  the  writer  thai 

•  For  ex.imple,  a  man  cannot  be  tried  for  murder  merely  in  ttw 
case  of  tlie  non-appoarance  of  an  individual  ;  there  niusl  b* 
proof  that  tlie  party  lias  been  murdered 
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his  customer  and  he  sliould  part  on  such  inrlifferent 
terms.  He  implored  lier  patience,  and  reminded  her 
that  the  iiorses,  poor  things,  had  just  come  olf  their 
stage — an  argument  whicli  sounded  irresistible  in  the 
nars  of  the  old  she-publican,  in  whose  early  education 
t!ue  care  of  the  post-cattle  mingled  with  the  most 
sacred  duties.  She  therefore  resumed  her  sent  again 
in  a  sullen  mood,  and  iWr.  Kindloose  was  cudgeling  his 
l)rains  for  some  argument  which  might  bring  the  old 
lady  to  reason,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  bv  a 
noise  in  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A   PE.\rSF.R   OF   PAST   TIMES. 

!Vow  your  traveller. 

He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship  s  mess. 

■  King  John. 

The  noise  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter 
to  have  disturbed  Mr.  Bindloose,  was  the  rayipingof 
one,  as  in  haste  and  impatience,  at  the  Bank-oflice 
door,  which  otfice  was  an  apartment  of  the  T.anker's 
house,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  passage,  as  the  parWur 
in  which  he  had  received  Mrs.  Dods  was  upon  the 
nght. 

In  general,  this  office  was  patent  to  all  havmg  busi- 
ness there  ;  but  at  present,  whatever  might  be  the 
hurry  of  the  party  v.'ho  knocked,  the  clerks  within  the 
office  could  not  admit  him,  being  themselves  made 
prisoners  by  the  prudent  jealousy  of  Bir.  Bindloose,  to 
prevent  them  from  listening  to  his  consultation  with 
Mrs.  Dods.  They  therefore  answered  the  angry  and 
impatient  knocking  of  the  stranger  only  with  stifled 
giggling  from  within,  finding  it  no  doubt  an  excellent 
loke,  that  their  master's  jirecaution  was  thus  inter- 
fering with  their  own  discharge  of  duty. 

with  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  them,  as  the 
regular  plagues  of  his  life,"  Mr.  Bindloose  darted  into 
the  pass:>.ge,  and  admitted  the  stranger  into  his  official 
apartment.  The  doors  both  of  the  parlour  and  office 
remaining  open,  the  ears  of  Luckie  Dods  (experienced. 
US  th.e  reader  knows,  in  collecting  intelligence)  could 
partly  overhear  what  passed.  The  conversation 
seemed  to  regard  a  cash  transaction  of  some  im-' 
portance,  as  Meg  became  aware  when  the  stranger 
raised  a  voice  which  was  naturally  sharp  and  high,  as 
he  did  v.-hen  uttering  the  following  words,  towards 
the  close  of  a  conversation  which  had  lasted  about 
live  minutes—"  Premium  ?— Not  a  pice,  sir— not  a 
courie— not  a  farthing— premium  for  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land bill'.'— d'ye  take  me  tor  a  fool,  sir?— do  not  I 
know  that  you  call  forty  days  par  when  you  give  re- 
jiiittances  to  London  T' 

]\ir.  Bindloose  was  here  heard  to  mutter  something 
indistinctly  about  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

"  Custom  !"  retorted  the  stranger,  "  no  such  thing — 
damn'd  bad  custom^  if  it  is  one— don't  tell  me  of 
customs— 'Sbodikins,  man,  I  know  the  rate  of  ex- 
change all  over  the  world,  and  have  drawn  bills  from 
Tiniliuctoo — My  friends  in  the  Strand  filed  it  along 
with  Bruce'sfrom  Gondar — talk  to  me  of  premium  on 
a  Bank  of  England  post-bill  !— What  d'ye  look  at  the 
bill  for  7— D'ye  think  it  doubtful'?— I  can  change  it." 

"  I'.v  no  means  necessary,'/  answered  Bindloose. 
"the  bill  isquite  right  ;  but  ft  is  usual  to  indorse,  sir.' 

"Certain!\ — reach  me  a  pen— d'ye  think  I  can  write 
with  my  rattan  '.'—What  sort  of  ink  is  this  ? — yellow 
as  curry  sauce— never  mind— there  is  my  name— 
Peregrine  Touchwood — I  got  it  from  the  Willoughbies, 
my  Christian  name — Have  I  my  full  change  here?" 

"Your  full  change,  sir,"  answered  Bindloose. 

"Why,  you  shoulcl  give  ine  a  premium,  friend,  in- 
Efead  of  me  giving  you  one." 

"  It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the 
Banker,  "quite  out  of  our  way — but  if  you  would  step 
into  the  parlour  and  take  a  cup  of  tea"^— — 

"Why,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  his  voice  sounding 
more  distinctly  as  (talking  all  the  while,  and  ushered 
nlung  by  Jlr,  Bindloose)  he  left  the  office  and  moved 
.owards  the  parlour,  "  a  cup  of  tea  were  no  such  bad 
thing,  if  one  could  come  by  it  genuine— but  as  for 
-four  pnmt'um" So  sayir.^,  he  entered  the  par- 
lour, anc  made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Dods,  who.  seeing 
what  slie  cal'ed  a  decent,  purpose-like  body,  and 


aware  that  his  pocket  was  replenished  with  English 
and  Scottish  paper  currency,  returned  the  compliment 
with  iter  best  curtsey. 

ISlr.  Touchwood,  when  surveyed  more  at  leisure, 
was  a  short,  stout,  active  man,  who,  though  sixty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  retained  in  his  sinews  and 
frame  the  elasticity  of  an  earlier  period.  His  counte- 
nance expressed  self-confidence,  and  something  like 
a  contempt  for  those  who  had  neither  seen  nor  en- 
dured so  much  as  he  had  himself.  His  short  black 
hair  was  mingled  with  gray,  but  not  entirely  whiter.cd 
by  it.  His  eyes  were  jet-black,  deep-set,  smai!,  and 
sparkling,  and  contributed,  v.dth  a  short  turnid-iip 
nose,  to  express  an  irritable  and  choleric  habit.  His 
complexion  was  burnt  to  a  brick-colour  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  climate,  to  which  it  had  been  subjtcted } 
and  his  face,  which  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  twc' 
seemed  hale  and  smooth,  appeared,  when  closely  ex-: 
amined,  to  be  seamed  with  a  million  oi'  v\r;nklcs, 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction  possible,  but  as 
fine  as  if  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  very  small  needle.* 
His  dress  was  a  blue  coat  and  bufi' waistcoat,  half- 
boots  remarkably  well  blacked,  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief tied  with  military  precision.  The  only  anti- 
quated part  of  his  dress  was  a  cocked  hat  of  equilate- 
ral dimensions,  in  the  button-hole  of  which  he  were 
a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs.  Dods,  accustomed  to 
judge  of  persons  by  their  first  appearance,  said,  that 
in  three  steps  which  he  made  from  the  door  to  the 
tea-table,  she  recognised,  without  the  possibility  ol 
mistake,  the  gait  of  a  person  who  was  well  to  pass  in 
the  world  ;  "and  that,"  she  added  with  a  wink,  ''ir 
what  we  victuallers  are  seldom  deceived  in.  If  a  gold- 
laced  waistcoat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's 
downwill  be  the  brawerof  thetwa." 

"A  drizzling  morning,  good  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Touchwood,  as  with  a  view  of  sounding  what  sort  ot 
company  he  had  got  into. 

"A  fine  saft  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,"  answered 
Mrs.  Dods,  with  equal  solemnity. 

"Right,  my  good  madam;  sqfi  is  the  very  word, 
though  it  has  been  sometime  since  I  heard  it.  1  have 
cast  a  double  hank  about  the  round  world  since  I  last 
heard  of  a  soft*  morning." 

"  You  will  be  from  these  parts,  then  7"  said  the 
writer,  ingeniously  putting  a  case,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  induce  the  stranger  to 'explain  himself.  '  "And 
yet,  sir,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "I  was  thinking 
that  Touchwood  is  not  a  Scottish  name,  at  least  that 
I  ken  of." 

"  Scottish  name?— no,"  replied. the  traveller;  "but 
a  man  may  have  been  in  these  parts  before,  without 
being  a  native — or.  being  a  native,  he  may  have  lind 
some  reason  to  change  his  name — there  are  many 
reasons  why  men  change  their  names."  i 

"Certainly,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ones," 
said  the  lawyer;  "as  in  the  common  case  of  an  heir 
of  entail,  where  deed  of  provision  and  taih'ie  is  maist 
ordinarily  implemented  by  taking  up  name  and 
arms." 

"  Ay,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  made  the  coun- 
try too  hot  for  him  under  his  own  proper  appellative," 
said  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"That  is  a  supposition,  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
"which  it  would  ill  become  me  to  put.— But  at  any 
rate,  if  you  knew  this  country  formerly,  ye  cannot  but 
be  marvellously  pleased  with  the  change  we  have 
been  making  since  the  American  war— hill-sides  bear- 
ing clover  itistead  of  heather— rents  douhhd,  trebled, 
quadrupled- the  auld  reekie  dungeons  pulled  down, 
and  gentlemen  living  in  as  good  houses  as  you  will 
see  any  where  in  England." 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  them,  for  a  pack  of  fools !" 
replied  Mr.  Touchwood,  hastilv. 

"You  do  not  seem  much  delighted  with  our  ini- 
provemonts,  sir?"  said  the  banker,  astonished  to  hear 
a  dissentient  voice  where  he  conceived  all  men  were 
unanimous. 

"Pleased  !"  answered  the  stranger— "Yes,  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am  with  the  devil,  who  I  believe  set  many 

*  This  was  a  peculiarity  in  tlie  countenance  of  tlie  celebrated 
Cossack  leader,  I'latofT. 

t  An  epithet  wliich expresses,  in  Scotland,  what  the  baroin*  • 
fer  calls  rainy. 
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of  them  asioiiig.  Ye  liave  srot  nn  idea  (hat  every  ihing 
must  ba  change! — Unstaljle  as  water,  ye  sha!!  not 
excel— I  tell  ye^  thi?re  have  been  more  changes  in  this 
poor  nook  of  yours  within  the  last  forty  years,  than 
in  the  great  enipires  of  the  East  for  the  space  of  four 
thousand,  for  what  I  know." 

"And  why  not,"  replied  Eindloose,  "if  they  be 
changes  for  the  better  1" 

"Hijt  they  are  not  for  the  better,"  replied  IMr.  Touch- 
wood, eagerly.  "  I  left  your  peasantry  as  poor  as  rats 
indeed,  but  honest  and  industrious,  eiidurmg  their  lot 
in  this  world  with  firmness,  and  looking  forward  to 
ihe  next  with  hone — Now  they  are  mere  eye-servants 
— looking  at  their  watchrs,  forsooth,  every  ten  min- 
utes, lest  they  should  work  for  their  master  half  an 
instant  after  losing-time — And  then,  instead  of 
studying  the  Bible  on  the  work  days,  to  kittle  the 
clergymen  with  doubtful  points  of  controversy  on  the 
Sabbath,  tiiey  glean  all  their  theology  from  Tom 
Paine  and  Voltaire." 

"Weel  I  wot  the  gentleman  speaks  truth,"  said 
Mrs.  Dods.  "  I  fand  a  bundle  of  their  bawbee  blas- 
phemies in  my  ain  kitchen — But  I  trow  I  made  a 
clean  house  of  the  packman  loon  that  brought  them  ! 
— No  content  wi'  turning  the  tawpij-s'  heads  wi'  bal- 
lants,  and  driving  them  daft  wi'  ribands,  to  cheat 
them  OL!t  of  their  precious  souls,  and  gie  them  the 
deevil's  ware,  that  I  suld  say  sae,  in  exchange  for  the 
siller  that  suld  support  their  puir  father  that's  aff 
wark  and  budridden  !" 

"Father!  inadam,"  said  the  stranger;  "the>[ think 
no  more  of  their  father  than  Regan  oi-  Goneril." 

"In  good  troth,  ye  have  skeel  of  our  sect,  sir," 
replied  the  darne;  '"they  are  gonierils,  every  one  of 
them — I  tell  them  sae  every  hour  of  the  day,  but 
catch  them  profiting  by  the  doctrine." 

"  And  tlien  the  i)ruies  are  turned  mercenary, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "I  remember  when 
a  Scotti.^hman  would  have  scorned  to  touch  a  shil- 
ling that  he  had  not  earned,  and  yet  was  as  ready  to 
help  a  stranger  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  And  now, 
I  did  but  drop  my  cane  the  other  day  as  I  was  riding 
— a  fellow  who  was  working  at  the  hedge  made  three 
steps  to  lift  it — I  thanked  him,  and  my  friend  threw 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  'damned  my  thanks,  if  that 
were  all' — Saint  Giles  could  not  have  excellea  him." 

"  Weel,  weel/'  said  the  banker,  "  that  may  be  a'  as 
you  say,  sir,  and  nae  doubt  wealth  makes  wit  waver; 
but  the  country's  wealthy,  that  cannot  be  denied, 
and  wealth,  sir,  ye  ken" 

"I  knov/  wealth  makes  itself  wings,"  answered  the 
cjTiica!  stranger ;  "  but  I  am  not  (luite  sure  we  have  it 
even  now.  You  make  a  great  show,  indeed,  with 
nuilding  and  cultivation  ;  but  slock  is  not  capital,  any 
more  tiian  the  fat  of  a  corpulent  man  is  health  or 
strength." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  Bindloose,  who 
felt  his  own  account  in  the  modern  improvements, 
"  a  .set  of  landlords,  living  like  lairds  in  good  earnest, 
and  tenants  with  better  housekeeping  than  the  lairds 
used  to  have,  and  facing  Whitsunday  and  JMartinmas 
as  I  would  face  my  break.''ast — if  these  are  not  signs 
of  wealth,  I  do  not  know  where  to  seek  for  them." 

"•Tliev  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood  ; 
'■folly  thnt  is  poor,  and  renders  itself  poorer,  by  de- 
siring to  be  thought  rich  ;  and  how  they  come  by  the 
means  they  are  so  ostentatious  of  you,  who  are  a 
banker,  perhaps  can  tell  me  better  than  I  can  guess." 

"There  is  maybe  an  accommodation  bill  dis- 
counted now  and  then,  Mr.  Touchwood ;  but  men 
must  have  accommodation,  or  the  world  would  stand 
still — accommodation  is  the  grease  that  makes  the 
wheels  go." 

"Ay,  makes  them  go  down  hill  to  the  devil,"  an- 
swered Touchwood.  "  I  left  you  bothered  about  one 
Ayr  bank,  but  the  whole  country  is  an  Air  bank  now. 
I  think— And  who  is  to  pay  the  piper?— But  it's  all 
one — I  will  see  little  more  of  it — it  is  a  perfect  Babel, 
and  would  turn  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
life  with  ijeople  who  love  sitting  better  than  running, 
6il°nce  better  than  speaking,  who  never  eat  but  when 
they  are  hungry,  never  drink  but  when  thirsty,  never 
laugh  without  a  iest,  and  never  speak  but  when  they 
have  something  to  say.  But  here,  it  is  all  run,  ride. 
Vol.  V. 


and  drive — frolh.  foam,  and  flippancy — no  steadinesa 
— no  character.' 

"I'll  lay  the  burden  of  my  life,"  said  Dame  Doda 
looking  towards  her  friend  Bindloose,  "  that  the  gen- 
tleman ha.s  been  at  the  new  Spaw-waal  5'onder!" 

"Spaw  do  you  call  it.  madam?— If  you  mean  tha 
new  establishment  that  has  been  spawned  dov.-n  yon- 
der at  .St.  Ronan'.s,  it  is  the  very  fountain-head  01 
folly  and  coxcombry — a  Babel  for  noise,  and  a  Van- 
ity-fair for  nonsense — no  well  in  your  swanijis  te- 
nanted by  sucii  a  conceited  colony  of  clamorous 
frogs." 

"  Sir,  sir !"  e.Tclaimed  Dame  Dods,  delighted  wth 
the  nnqualified  sentence  passed  upon  her  fashionable 
rivals,  and  eager  to  testify  her  respect  for  the  judi- 
cious stranger  who  had  pronounced  it, — "  will  you  let 
me  have  the  pleasure  of  pouring  you  out  a  dish  oi 
tea?"  And  so  saying,  she  took  bustling  possession 
of  the  administration  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bindloose  himself  "I  hope  it  is  to 
vour  taste,  sir,"  she  continued,  when  the  traveller 
had  accepted  her  courtesy  with  thegiateful  acknow- 
ledgment, which  men  addicted  to  speak  a  great  deal 
usually  show  to  a  willing  auditor. 

"It  is  as  good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect, 
ma'am,"  answered  Mr.  Touchwood  ;  "not  quite  liKe 
what  I  have  drunk  at  Canton  with  old  Fong  Qua-- 
but  the  Celestial  empire  does  not  send  its  best  tea  to 
Leadenhall  Street,  nor  does  Leadenhall  Street  send 
its  best  to  Marchthorn." 

"That  may  be  very  tnie,  sir,"  replied  the  dame 
"  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Bindloose's  tea 
is  muckle  better  than  yoti  had  at  the  Spaw-waai 
yonder." 

"Tea,  madam  !— I  saw  none— Ash  leaves  and 
black-thorn  leaves  were  brought  in  in  painted  canis- 
ters, and  handed  about  by  powder-monkeys  in  livery, 
and  consumed  by  those  who  liked  it,  amidst  the 
chattering  of  parrots  and  the  squhlling  of  kittens.  I 
longed  for  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  when  I  might 
have  laid  my  penny  on  the  bar,  and  retired  without 
ceremony — But  no — this  blessed  decoction  WnS  circu- 
lated under  the  auspices  of  some  half-crazed  blue- 
stocking or  other,  and  we  were  saddled  with  all  the 
formality  of  an  entertainment,  for  this  miserable  al- 
lowance of  a  cockle-shell  full  of  cat-lap  per  head." 

"Weel,  sir"  answered  Dame  Dods,  "all  I  can  say 
is,  that  if  it  had  been  rny  luck  to  have  served  you  at 
the  Cleikum  Inn,  which  our  folk  have  kept  for  thes€ 
twa  generations,  I  canna  pretend  to  say  ye  should 
have  had  such  tea  as  ye  have  been  used  to  in  foreigr 
parts  where  it  grows,  but  the  best  I  had  I  vs^ad  havo 
gi'cn  it  to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  and  I 
never  charged  mair  than  sixpence  in  all  my  time,  and 
my  father's  before  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  the  Old  Inn  was  still  stand- 
ing, madam,"  said  the  traveller;  "I  should  certainly 
have  been  your  guest,  and  sent  down  for  fhe  water 
every  morning— the  doctors  insist  I  must  use  Chel- 
tenham, or  some  substitute,  for  the  bile — though, 
d— n  them,  I  believe  it's  only  to  hide  the-r  own  igno- 
rance. And  I  thought  this  Spaw  would  have  been 
the  least  evil  of  the  two;  but  I  have  been  fairly  ovei- 
reached— one  might  as  well  live  in  the  inside  of  a  beil. 
I  think  young  St.  Ronan's  must  be  mad,  to  have 
established  such  a  Vanity-fair  upon  his  fathers  old 
property. 

"  Do  vou  ken  this  St.  Ronan's  that  now  is?"  •..i 
quired  the  dame. 

"Bv  report  only,"  said  Blr.  Touchwood;  "but  1 
have  heard  of  the  family,  and  I  think  I  have  read  of 
them,  too,  in  Scottish  history.  1  am  sorry  to  uncer- 
stand  they  are  lower  in  the  world  than  they  have 
been.  This  young  man  does  not  seem  to  take  liv/ 
best  way  to  mend  matters,  spending  his  time  among 
gamblers  and  black-legs." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  so,"  said  honest  Meg 
Dods,  whose  hereditary  respect  for  the  family  alwavs 
kept  her  from  joining  in  any  scandal  atlecting  the 
characterof  the  young  Laird— "My  forbears,  sir  have 
had  kindness  frae  his  ;  and  although  maybe  he  may 
have  forgotten  all  about  it,  it  wad  ill  become  me  to 
say  ony  thing  of  him  that  should  not  be  said  of  hjp 
father's  son." 


ST.  KOXAN'S  WELL. 
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Mr.  Bindloose  haa  not  the  same  motive  for  for- 
bearance ;  he  declaimed  against  Mowbrav  as  a 
tnougluless  dissipater  of  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of 
others.  "  I  have  some  reason  to  speak,"  he  said, 
"having  two  of  his  notes  for  L.lOO  eacli,  which  I 
discounted  out  of  mere  kindness  and  respect  for  his 
ancient  familj-,  and  which  he  thinks  nae  mair  of 
retiring,  than  he  does  of  paying  the  national  debt — 
And  here  has  he  been  raking  every  shop  in  March- 
thorn,  to  fit  out  an  entertainment  for  all  the  fine  folk 
It  the  Well  yonder ;  and  tradesfolk  are  obliged  to 
take  lis  acceptances  for  their  furnishings.  But  they 
may  cash  his  bills  that  will ;  I  ken  ane  that  will  never 
advance  a  bawbee  on  ony  paper  that  has  John  Mow- 
bray either  on  the  back  or  front  of  it.  He  had  mair 
need  to  be  paying  the  debts  which  he  has  made 
already,  than  making  new  anes,  that  he  may  feed 
fules  and  flatterers." 

"  I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations, 
too."  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  "for  the  entertainment  has 
been  put  off.  as  I  heard,  in  consequence  of  Miss 
Mowbray's  illness." 

"  Ay.  ay,  puir  thing  !"  said  Dame  Margaret  Dods ; 
"  her  liealth  has  been  unsettled  for  this  mony  a 
day." 

"  Something  wrong  here,  they  tell  me,"  said  the 
traveller,  pointing  to  his  own  forehead  significantly. 

"God  only  kens,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods;  "but  I 
rather  suspect  the  heart  than  the  head— the  puir  thing 
is  hurried  liere  and  there,  and  down  to  the  Waal,  ancl 
up  again,  and  nae  society  or  quiet  at  hame;  and  a' 
thing  ganging  this  unthrifty  gait— nae  wonder  she  is 
no  that  weel  settled." 

"  Well,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  she  is  worse  they 
say  than  she  has  been,  and  that  has  occasioned  the 
party  at  Shaws-Castle  having  been  put  off.  Besides, 
now  this  fine  young  lord  has  come  down  to  the  Well, 
undoubtedly  they  will  wait  her  recovery." 

"A  lord!"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mrs.  Dods; 
"  a  lord  come  down  to  the  Waal — they  will  be  neither 
to  baud  nor  to  bind  now — ance  wud  and  aye  waur — 
a  lord  '.—set  them  up  and  shute  them  forward — a  lord  ! 
— the  Lord  have  a  care  o'us  ! — a  lord  at  the  bottle  I — 
Maister  Touchwood,  it's  my  mind  he  will  only  prove 
10  be  a  Lord  o'  Session." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller, 
"he  is  an  English  lord,  and,  as  they  say,  a  lord  of 
Parliament— but  some  folks  pretend  to  say  there  is  a 
flaw  in  the  title." 

"  I'll  warrant  is  there— a  dozen  of  them  !"  said  Meg, 
with  alacrity— for  she  could  by  no  means  endure  to 
think  on  the  accumulation  of  dignity  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  rival  establishment,  from  its  becoming  the 
residence  of  an  actual  nobleman.  "I'll  warrant  he'll 
prove  a  landlouping  lord  on  their  hand,  and  they  will 
be  e'en  cheap  o'  the  loss — And  he  has  come  down 
out  of  order  it  s  like,  and  nae  doubt  he'll  no  be  lang 
there  before  he  will  recover  his  health,  for  the  credit 
of  the  Spaw." 

"Faith,  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which 
the  Spaw  will  hardly  cure — he  is  shot  in  the  shoulder 
with  a  pistol-bullet — a  robbery  attempted,  it  seems — 
that  is  one  of  your  new  accomplishments — no  such 
thing  happened  in  Scotland  in  my  time — men  would 
have  sooner  expected  to  meet  with  the  phoenix  than 
with  a  highwayman." 

"And  where  did  this  happen,  if  you  please,  sir?" 
acked  the  man  of  bills. 

"Somewhere  near  the  old  village,"  replied  the 
stranger ;  "  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  on  Wed- 
nesday last." 

"  This  explains  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking. 
Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose  ;  "  your  groom  heard 
them  on  the  Wednesday — it  must  have  been  this 
attack  on  the  stranger  nobleman." 

"]\Iaybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Dods ;  "  but  I'll  see  gude  reason  before  I  give  up  my 
ain  judgment  in  that  case.— I  would  like  to  ken  if 
this  gentleman,"  she  added,  returning  to  the  subject 
from  which  Mr.  Touchwood's  interesting  conversa- 
tion had  for  a  few  minutes  diverted  her  thoughts, 

has  heard  aught  of  Mr.  TiHT' 

"If  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper 
•wlates    said  the  stranger,  taking  a  printed  handbill 


from  his  pocket,  "I  heard  of  little  else— the  wholt 
place  rang  of  him,  till  I  was  almost  as  sick  of  Tyrrel 
as  William  Rufus  was.  Some  idioiical  quarrel  which 
he  had  engaged  in,  and  wliich  he  had  not  fought  out, 
as  their  wisdom  thought  he  should  have  dune,  was 
the  principle  cause  of  censure.  That  is  another  folly 
now,  which  has  gained  ground  among  you.  Formerly 
two  old  proud  lairds,  or  cadets  of  good  family, 
perhaps,  quarrelled,  and  had  a  rencontre,  or  fought 
a  duel  after  the  fashion  of  their  old  Gothic  ancestors; 
but  men  who  had  no  grandfathers  never  dreamt  of 
such  folly — And  here  the  folk  denounce  a  trumpery 
dauber  of  canvass,  for  such  1  understand  to  be  this 
hero's  occupation,  as  if  he  were  a  field-otficer,  who 
niade  valour  his  profession  ;  and  who,  if  you  deprived 
him  of  his  honour,  was  like  to  be  deprived  of  his  bread 
at  the  same  time. — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  it  reminds  one  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  took  his  neighbour,  Samson  Carrasco^ 
for  a  knight-errant." 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  contained  the  note? 
formerly  laid  before  the  reader,  containing  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  Bingo,  and  the  censure  whicli  the  com- 
pany at  the  Well  had  thought  fit  to  pass  upon  his 
aH'air  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  induced  Mr.  Bindloose  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Dods,  with  as  little  exultation  on  the  superiority 
of  his  own  judgment  as  human  nature  would  permit, — 

"Ye  see  now  that  I  was  right,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  that 
there  was  nae  earthly  use  in  vour  fashing  yoursell  wi' 
this  lang  journey— The  lad  had  just  ta'en  the  bent 
rather  than  face  Sir  Bingo;  and  troth,  I  think  him 
the  wiser  of  the  twa  for  sae  doing— There  yehaeprint 
for  it." 

Meg  answered  somewhat  sullenly,  "Ye  may  be 
mista  en,  for  a'  that,  your  ainsell,  for  as  wise  as  ye 
are,  Mr.  Bindloose;  I  shall  hae  that  matter  mair 
strictly  inquired  into." 

This  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  altercation  concerning 
the  probable  fate  of  Tyrrel,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
stranger  was  induced  to  lake  some  interest  in  the 
subject. 

At  length  Mrs.  Dods,  receiving  no  countenance 
from  the  experienced  lawyer  for  the  hypothesis  she 
had  formed,  rose,  in  something  like  displeasure,  lO 
order  her  whiskey  to  be  prepared.  But  hostess  as  she 
was  herself,  when  in  her  own  dominions,  she  reckoned 
without  her  host  in  the  present  instance;  for  the 
humpbacked  postilion,  as  absolute  in  his  department 
as  Mrs.  Dods  herself,  declared  that  the  cattle  would 
not  be  fit  for  the  road  these  two  hours  vet.  The  good 
lady  was  therefore  obliged  to  wait  his  pleasure,  bitterly 
lamenting  all  the  while  the  loss  which  a  house  of 
pubhc  entertainment  was  sure  to  sustain  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and  anticipating  a 
long  list  of  broken  dishes,  miscalculated  reckonings, 
unarranged  chambers,  and  other  disasters,  which  she 
was  to  expect  at  her  return.  Mr.  Bindloose,  zealous 
to  recover  the  regard  of  his  good  friend  and  client, 
which  he  had  in  some  degree  forfeited  by  contradict- 
ing her  on  a  favourite  subject,  did  not  choose  to  ofiijr 
the  unpleasing,  though  obvious  topic  of  consolatioii, 
that  an  unfrequented  inn  is  little  exposed  to  the  acci- 
dents she  apprehended.  On  the  contrary,  he  condoled 
with  her  very  cordially,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hint, 
that  if  Mr.  Touchwood  had  come  to  Marchthorn  with 
post-horses,  as  he  supposed  from  his  dress,  she  could 
nave  the  advantage  of  them  to  return  with  more 
despatch  to  St.  Ronan's. 

"I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  suddenly, 
"but  I  may  return  there  myself  In  that  case  I  vvtII 
be  glad  to  set  this  good  lady  down,  and  to  stay  a  few 
days  at  her  house  if  she  will  receive  me.— I  respect  a 
woman  like  you,  ma'am,  who  pursue  the  occupation 
of  your  father — I  have  been  in  countries,  ma'am, 
where  people  have  followed  the  same  trade,  from 
father  to  son,  for  thousands  of  years — And  I  like  the 
fashion — it  snows  a  steadiness  and  sobriety  of  cha- 
racter." 

]\Irs.  Dods  put  on  a  joyous  countenance  at  this  pro- 
posal, protesting  that  all  should  be  done  in  her  P9wei 
to  make  things  agreeable ;  and  while  her  good  friend, 
Mr.  Bindloose,  expatiated  upon  the  comfort  her  new 
guest  would  experience  at  the  Cleikum,  she  silently 
contemplated  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
and  dazzling  triumph,  by  carrying  off'  a  credr.abU 
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customer  from  her  showv  and  successful  rival  at  the 
Weil. 

"I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,  ma'am,"  said  the 
stranger;  "I  have  travelled  too  much  and  too  far  to 
be  tronblesoine.  A  Spanish  venta,  a  Persian  khan, 
or  a  Turkish  caravanserail,  is  all  the  same  to  me— 
only,  afi  1  have  no  servant— indeed,  never  can  be 
plagued  with  one  of  these  idle  loiterers,— I  must  beg 
fOM  will  send  to  the  Well  for  a  bottle  of  the  water  on 
■such  mornings  as  I  cannot  walk  there  myself— I  find 
It  is  really  of  some  service  to  me." 

Mrs.  Dods  readily  promised  compliance  with  this 
reasonable  request ;'  graciously  conceding,  that  there 
"  could  be  nae  ill  in  the  water  itsell,  but  may  be  soriie 
gudc— it  was  only  the  New  Inn,  and  the  daft  haverils 
.hat  thev  caa'd  the  Company,  that  she  misliked. 
Folk  had  a  jest  that  St.  Runan  dookit  the  Deevil  in 
the  Waal,  which  garr'd  it  taste  aye  since  of  brimstane 
—but  she  dared  to  say  that  was  a'  papist  nonsense, 
♦or  she  was  tell't  by  him  that  kend  weel,  and  that 
was  the  minister  himsell,  that  St.  Ronan  was  nane 
>f  your  idolatrous  Roman  saunts,  but  a  Chaldee," 
'.meaning  probably  a  Culdee,)  "  whilk  was  doubtless 
a  very  diflerent  story." 

RIatters  being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  the  post-chaise  was  ordered,  and  speedily 
appeared  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  mansion.  It 
wan  not  without  a  private  feeling  of  reluctance,  that 
honest  Meg  mounted  the  stepof  a  vehicle,  on  the  door 
of  which  was  painted,  "Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St. 
Ronan's  Well  ;"  but  it  was  too  late  to  start  such 
Bcrupies. 

"I  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o'  their  hur- 
ley-hackets,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself;  "and 
sic  a  like  thing  as  it  is— scarce  room  for  twa  folk  ! — 
Weel  I  wot,  Mr.  Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the  hiring 
line,  our  twa  chaises  wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane  o'  tliem, 
four  grown  folk  and  as  iiiony  bairns.  I  trust  that 
doited  creature  Anthony  will  come  awa  back  wi'  my 
(vhiskey  and  the  cattle,  as  soon  as  they  have  had 
iheir  feed. — Are  ye  sure  ye  hae  room  eneugh,  sir?— I 
»vad  fain  hoteh  mysell  farther  yont." 

"O,  ma'am,"  answered  the  Oriental,  "I  am  accus- 
Jomed  to  all  sorts  of  conveyances— a  dooly,  a  litter,  a 
cart,  a  palanquin,  or  a  post-chaise,  are  all  alike  to  me 
— I  think  I  could  be  an  inside  witli  Q.ueen  Mab  in  a 
nutshell,  rather  than  not  get  forward. — Begging  you 
many  pardons,  if  you  have  no  particular  objections,  I 
will  tight  my  sheroot,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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Goldsmith's  Descried  Village. 

Mrs.  Dods's  conviction,  that  her  friend  TvitcI  had 
been  murdered  by  the  sanguinary  Captain  MacTurk, 
remained  firm  and  unshaken ;  but  some  researches 
for  the  suppos(d  body  having  been  found  fruitless,  as 
well  as  expensive,  she  began  to  give  up  the  matter  in 
despair.  "  She  had  done  her  duty"—"  she  left  the 
matter  to  them  that  had  a  charge  anent  such 
ihiiigs"— and  "Providence  would  bring  the  mystery 
to  light  in  his  own  fitting  time"— such  were  tlie  mo- 
talities  with  which  the  good  dame  consoled  herself; 
and,  with  less  obstinacy  than  Mr.  Bindloose  had  ex- 
pected, she  retained  her  opinion  without  changing 
her  banker  and  man  of  business. 

Perhaps  IMejr's  acquiescent  inactivity  in  a  matter 
which  she  had  threatened  to  probe  so  deeply,  was 
partly  owing  to  the  place  of  poor  Tyrrel  being  sup- 
plied in  her  blue  chamber,  and  in  her  daily  thoughts 
and  cares,  by  her  new  guest,  Mr.  Tor.chwood ;  in 
lX)ssessing  whom,  a  deserter  as  he  was  from  the 
Well,  she  obtained,  accordingto  her  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, a  decided  triumph  over  her  rivals.  It  sometimes 
required,  however,  the  full  force  of  this  reflection,  to 
induce  Meg,  old  and  crabbed  as  she  was,  to  submit  to 
the  various  caprices  and  exactions  of  attention  which 
were  displayed  by  her  new  lodger. 


.     ^         ^  --  . „,..    Never  any  man 

talked  so  much  as  Touchwood,  of  his  habitual  in-    ^..^  ,  .^..^  =„„,^,„,j,  „,  „wc,  >vuii;i.  uiu^ocu  ..»■.  a, 
OiHerence  to  food,  and  accommodation  m  travedmg;|  the  very  recollection  of  Lady  Penelope,  who  had 


and  probably  there  never  was  any  traveller  vv-hc  gave 
more  trouble  in  a  hou?e  of  entertaiuinent.  He  iiad 
his  own  whims  about  cookery;  and  when  these  were 
contradicted,  especially  if  he  felt  at  the  same  ti  ne  a 
twinge  of  incipient  gout,  one  would  have  thoiigi.t  he 
had  taken  his  lessons  in  the  pastry-shop  of  Bedreddir, 
Hassan,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  scene  of  the  un- 
hai^py  cream-tart,  which  was  compounded  without 
pepper.  Every  now  and  then  he  started  some  now 
doctrine  in  culinary  matters,  which  Mrs.  Dods  deemed 
a  heresy ;  and  tiien  the  very  house  rang  with  their 
disputes.  Again,  his  bed  must  necessarily  be  made 
at  a  certain  angle  from  the  pillow  to  the  footposts ; 
and  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  disturbed,  he 
said,  his  nocturnal  rest,  and  did  certainly  rutfle  his 
temper.  He  was  equally  whimsical  about  the  brush- 
ing of  his  clothes,  the  arrangement  of  the  furnituie  of 
his  apnrtinent.  and  a  thousand  minutios,  which,  in 
conversation,  he  seemed  totally  to  contemn. 

It  may  seem  singular,  but  such  is  the  inconsisfenci 
of  human  nature,  that  a  guest  of  this  fanciful  an;' 
capricious  disposition  gave  much  more  satisfactioi 
to  Mrs.  Dods,  than  her  quiet  and  indifferent  friend, 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  If  her  present  lodger  could  blame,  he 
could  also  applaud ;  and  no  artist,  conscious  of  such 
skill  as  Mrs.  Dods  possessed,  is  indifferent  to  the 
praises  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mr.  Touchwood.  The 
pride  of  art  comforted  her  for  the  additional  labour; 
nor  was  it  a  matter  unworthy  of  this  most  honest 
publican's  consideration,  that  the  guests  who  give 
most  trouble,  are  usually  those  who  incur  the  largest 
bill,s,  and  pay  them  with  the  best  grace.  On  this 
point  Touchwood  was  a  jewel  of  a  customer.  He 
never  denied  hinrself  the  gi-atification  of  the  slightest 
whim,  whatever  expense  he  might  himself  incur,  or 
whatever  xrouble  he  might  give  to  those  about  him  ; 
and  all  was  done  under  protestation,  that  the  matter 
in  question  was  the  most  indiflerent  thing  to  him  in 
the  world.  "  What  the  devil  did  he  care  for  Burgess's 
sauces,  he  that  had  eat  his  kouscousou,  spiced  with 
nothing  but  the  sand  of  the  desert?  only  it  was  a 
shame  for  Mrs.  Dods  to  be  without  what  every 
decent  house,  above  the  rank  of  an  alehouse,  ought 
to  be  largely  provided  with." 

In  short,  he  fussed,  fretted,  commanded,  and  was 
obeyed  ;  kept  the  house  in  hot  water,  and  yet  was  so 
truly  good-natured  when  esst,  itial  matters  Nvere  in 
discussion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  him  the 
least  ill-will ;  so  that  Mrs.  Dpds,  though  in  a  moment 
of  spleen  site  sometimes  wdshed  him  at  the  top  of 
Tintock,  always  ended  by  singing  forth  his  praises. 
She  could  not,  indeed,  help  suspecting  that  he  was  a 
Nabob,  as  well  from  his  conversation  about  foreis^n 
parts,  as  from  his  freaks  of  indulgence  to  himself, 
and  generosity  to  ethers, — attributes  which  she  under- 
stood to  i)e  proper  to  most  "Men  of  Ind."  But  al- 
though the  reader  has  heard  her  testify  a  general  dis- 
like to  this  species  of  Fortune's  favourites,  Mrs. 
Dods  had  sense  enough  to  know,  that  a  Nabob  liv- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  who  raises  the  price  of  eggs 
and  poultry  upon  the  good  housewives  around,  was 
very  different  from  a  Nabob  residing  within  her  own 
gates,  drawing  all  his  supplies  from  her  own  larder, 
and  paying,  without  hesitation  or  question,  whatever 
bills  her  conscience  permitted  her  to  send  in.  In 
short,  to  come  back  to  the  point  at  which  we  perhaps 
might  have  stopped  some  time  since,  landlady  and 
guest  were  very  much  pleased  with  each  other. 

But  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  scene,  when 
the  gloss  of  novelty  is  over ;  and  the  fiend  began  te 
seize  upon  Mi".  Touchwood  just  when  he  had  got  ah 
matters  to  his  mind  in  the  Cleikum  Inn— had  in- 
structed Dame  Dods  in  the  mysteries  of  curry  and 
muUegatavyny — drilled  the  chambermaid  into  the  ha- 
bit of  makini'  his  bed  at  the  angle  recommended  bv 
Sit?  John  Sinclair— and  made  some  progress  in  instruct- 
ing the  humpbacked  postilion  in  the  Arabian  mod(;  oi 
grooming.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers,  sent  from 
London  and  Edinburgh  by  loads,  proved  inadequate  to 
rout  this  invader  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  comfort;  and,  at 
last,  he  bethought  himself  of  company.  The  natural 
resource  would  have  been  the  Well— but  the  traveller 
h-^d  'i  b"ly  shivering  of  awe,  which  crossed  him  ai 
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worked  hmi  rather  hnnl  duvin:^  his  former  brief  resi- 
dence ;  and  ahlioiigh  Ladv  Binks's  beauty  might  have 
charmed  an  Asiatic,  by  the  plump  graces  of  its  con- 
tour, our  senior  was  past  the  thoughts  of  a  Sultana 
and  a  haram.  At  length  a  bright  idea  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  suddenly  demanded  of  Mrs.  Dods,  who 
was  pouring  out  his  tea  for  breakfast,  into  a  large 
cup  of  a  very  particular  species  of  china,  of  which  he 
had  presented  her  with  a  service  on  condition  of  her 
rendering  him  this  personal  good  office, — 

"  Prav,  3Irs.  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your  mi- 
niiterT' 

"  Ke's  just  a  man  like  other  men,  Maister  Touch- 
A-Qod,"  replied  Meg;  "what  sort  of  a  man  should 
he  be?" 

"A  man  like  other  men  ?— ay— that  is  to  say,  he 
has  the  usual  complement  of  legs  and  arms,  eyes  and 
ears— but  is  he  a  sensible  man  i" 

"  No  muckle  o'  that,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods  ; 
"  for  if  he  was  drinking  this  very  tea  that  ye  gat  doun 
from  London  wi'  the  mail,  he  wad  mistake  it  for 
common  bohea." 

"Then  he  has  not  all  his  organs — wants  a  nose,  or 
the  use  of  one  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood;  "the 
tea  is  right  gunpowder — a  perfect  nosegay." 

"Aweel,  that  maybe,"  said  the  landlady;  "but  I 
havr  gi'en  the  minister  a  dram  frae  my  ain  best  bot- 
tlf  of  real  Coniac  brandy,  and  may  1  never  stir  frae 
'.he  bit,  if  he  didna  commend  my  whisky  when  he 
set  down  the  glass!  There  is  no  ane  o'  them  in  the 
Presbytery  but  himsell — ay,  or  in  the  Synod  either — 
but  wad  hae  kend  whisky  frae  brandy. 

"  But  what  sort  of  man  is  he  7 — Has  he  learning  ?" 
demanded  Touchwood. 

"Learning? — eneugh  o'  that,"  answered  Meg;  "just 
dung  donnart  wi'  learning— lets  a'  things  about  the 
Manse  gang  whilk  gate  they  will,  sae  they  dinna 
plagiie  hirn  upon  the  score.  An  awfu'  thing  it  is  to 
see  sic  an  ill-red-up  house  ! — If  I  had  the  twa  taw- 
pies  that  sorn  upon  the  honest  man  ae  week  under 
my  drilling,  I  think  I  wad  show  them  how  to  sort  a 
lodging!" 

"  Does  he  preach  well  ?"  asked  the  guest. 

"Oh,  vveel  eneugh,  weel  eneugh — sometimes  he 
will  tiing  in  a  lang  word  or  a  bit  of  learning  that  our 
farmers  and  bannet  lairds  canna  sae  weel  follow — 
But  what  of  that,  as  I  am  aye  telling  tliem  1— them 
that  pay  stipend  get  aye  the  rnairfor  their  siller." 

"  Does  he  attend  to  his  parish  ? — Is  he  kind  to  the 
poor?" 

"Ower  muckle  o'  that,  Jlaister  Touchwood — I  am 
sure  he  makes  the  Word  gude,  and  turns  not  away 
irpm  those  that  ask  o'  him— his  very  pocket  is  picked 
by  a  wheen  ne'er-do-weel  blackguards,  thatgae  sorn- 
ing  through  the  country." 

"Sorning  through  the  country,  IVIrs.  Dods? — what 
would  you  think  if  you  had  seen  the  Fakirs,  the  Der- 
vises,^  the  Bonzes,  the  Imauns,  the  monks,  and  the 
mendicants,  that  I  have  seen  ? — But  go  on,  never  mind 
— Does  this  minister  of  yours  come  much  into  com- 
pany?" 

"Company?— gae  ^ya',"  replied  Meg,  "he  keeps 
nae  company  at  a',  neither  in  his  ain  house  or  ony 
gate  else.  He  comes  down  in  the  morning  in  a  lang 
ragged  nightgown,  like  a  potato  bogle,  and  down  he 
sits  amang  his  books;  and  if  they  dinna  bring  him 
something  to  eat.  the  puir  demented  body  has  never 
the  heart  to  cry  for  aught,  and  he  has  been  kend  to 
sit  for  ten  hours  thegither.  black  fasting,  whilk  is  a' 
mere  papistne,  though  he  docs  it  just  out  o'  forget." 

"Why,  landlady,  m  that  case,  j'our  parson  is  any 
Sling  but  the  ordinary  kind  of  man  you  described  him 
— Korget  his  dinner!— the  man  must  be  mad — he 
sliaJ  dine  with  me  to-day— he  shall  have  such  a  din- 
jier  ns  I'll  be  boi;nd  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

"  Ve'll  maybe  find  that  easier  said  than  dune,"  said 
Mrs.  Dod.=  ;  "  the  honest  man  hasna,  in  a  sense,  the 
taste  of  his  mouth — forby,  he  never  dines  out  of  his 
airi  house — that  is,  when  he  dines  at  a' — A  drink  of 
milk  and  a  bit  of  bread  serves  his  turn,  or  mayhe  a 
cauld  potato. — It's  a  heathenish  fashion  of  him,  for  as 
Kood  a  man  as  lie  is,  for  surely  there  is  nae  Christian 
•  nan  but  lOves  his  own  bowels." 

"Why,  that  nu    be,"  answered  Touchwood;  "but 


I  have  known  r.iany  who  took  so  niucn  care  of  their 
own  bowels,  my  good  dame,  as  to  have  none  foi  any 
one  else.— But  come— bustle  to  the  work--gcl  us  as 
good  a  dinner  for  two  as  you  can  set  out— have  it 
ready  at  three  to  an  instant- get  the  old  hock  I  had 
sent  me  from  Cockburn— a  bottle  of  the  particular 
Indian  Sherry— and  another  of  your  own  old  claret— 
fourt^i  bin,  you  know,  Meg.— Arid  stay,  he  is  a  priest, 
and  inust  have  port— have  all  ready,  but  don't  bring 
the  wine  into  the  sun,  as  that  silly  fool  Beck  did  the 
other  day.— I  can't  go  down  to  the  larder  myself,  but 
let  us  have  no  blunders." 

"Nae  fear,  nae  fear,"  said  Meg,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head,  "  I  need  naebody  to  look  into  my  larder  but  my- 
sell,  1  ti'^'v— but  it's  an  unco  order  of  wine  for  twa 
folk,  ai       We  o'    hem  a  minister." 

"Why.  you  foolish  person,  is  there  not  the  woman 
up  the  village  that  has  just  brought  another  fool  into 
the  world,  and  will  she  not  need  sack  and  caudle,  ii 
we  leave  some  of  our  wine  ?" 

"A  gude  ale-posset  wad  set  her  better,"  said  Meg* 
"however,  if  it's  your  will,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure. — 
But  the  like  of  sic  a  gentleman  as  yoursell  never  en- 
tered my  doors !" 

The  traveller  was  gone  before  she  had  completed 
the  sentence ;  and,  leaving  Meg  to  bustle  and  maun- 
der at  her  leisure,  away  he  marched,  with  the  haste 
that  characterized  all  his  motions  when  he  had  any 
new  project  in  his  head,  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  minister  of  St.  Ronan's,  whom,  while  he 
walks  down  the  street  to  the  ^Manse,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  introduce  to  the  reader. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  in  the  south  of  Scotland;  and  a  weak  con- 
stitution, joined  to  the  disposition  for  study  which 
frequently  accompanies  infirm  health,  induced  his 
parents,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  sacrifices,  to 
educate  hiin  for  the  ministry.  They  were  the  rather 
led  to  submit  to  the  privations  which  were  necessary 
to  support  this  expense,  because  they  conceived,  from 
their  family  traditions,  that  he  had  in  his  veins  seme 
portion  of  the  blood  of  that  celebrated  Boanerges  of 
the  Covenant,  Donald  CaigiU,  who  was  slain  by  tlie 
persecutors  at  the  town  of  Glueensferry,  in  tlie  melan- 
choly days  of  Charles  II.,  merely  because,  in  the  pie 
nitude  of  his  sacerdotal  power,  he  had  cast  out  of  the 
church,  and  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  a  formal  ex- 
communication, the  King  and  Royal  Family,  with  all 
the  ministers  and  courtiers  thereunto  belonging,  tut 
if  Josiah  was  reallv  derived  from  this  uncompromis- 
ing champion,  the  heat  of  the  family  spirit  v.hich  he 
might  have  inherited  was  qualified  by  the  sweetness 
of  liis  own  disposition,  and  the  quiet  temper  of  the 
times  in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  live.  He 
was  characterized  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  mild, 
gentle,  and  studious  lover  of  learning,  who,  in  the 
quiet  prosecution  of  his  own  sole  object,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  that  connected 
with  his  profession,  had  the  utmost  indulgence  for  all 
whose  pursuits  were  different  from  his  own.  His 
sole  relaxations  were  those  of  a  retiring,  mild,  and 
pensive  temper,  and  were  limited  to  a  ramble,  alrn9St 
alwavs  solitary,  among  the  woods  and  hills,  in  praise 
of  which  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  a  sonnet,  but 
rather  because  he  could  not  help  the  attempt,  than  as 
proposing  to  himself  the  fame  or  the  rewards  wliich 
attend  the  successful  poet.  Indeed,  far  from  seeking 
to  insinuate  his  fugitive  pieces  into  magazines  ana 
newspapers,  he  bliished  at  his  poetical  attempts  even 
while  alone,  and,  in  fact,  was  rarely  so  indulgent  Ut 
iris  vein  as  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

From  the  same  maid-hke  modesty  of  disposition, 
our  student  suppressed  a  strong  natural  turn  towards 
drawing,  although  he  was  repeatedly  complimented 
upon  the  few  sketches  which  he  made,  by  some  whose 
judgment  was  generally  admitted.  It  was,  however, 
this  neglected  talent,  which,  hke  the  swit't  feet  of  th« 
stag  in  tl;e  fable,  was  fated  to  render  him  a  service 
which  he  might  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  worth 
and  learning. 

3Iy  I>ord  Bidmore,  a  distiiiguished  connoisseur, 
chanced  to  be  in  search  of  a  private  fiiior  for  his  son 
and  heir,  the  Honourable  Augustus  Bidmore,  and  foi 
this  purpose  had  consulted  the  Professor  of  Theology 
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who  passed  before  him  in  I'evicw  several  favourite 
students,  an_v  of  wlioiii  he  conceived  well  suited  for 
the  situation ;  but  still  his  answer  to  the  important 
and  unlooked-for  question,  "Did  the  candidate  under- 
stand drawing  7"  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
Protessor,  indeed,  added  his  opinion,  tliat  such  an 
accomplishment  was  neither  to  be  desired  nor  ex- 
pected in  a  student  of  theology ;  but,  pressed  hard 
with  tills  condition  as  a  sine  qua  non,  he  at  length 
did  remember  a  dreaming  lad  about  tlie  Halj,  who 
Beldom  could  be  got  to  speak  above  his  breatli,  even 
when  delivering  his  essays,  but  was  said  to  have  a 
Btrong  turn  for  'drawing.  This  was  ciiough  for  my 
Lord  Bidmore,  who  contrived  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
some  of  young  Cargill's  sketches,  and  was  satisfied 
tha*,  under  such  a  tutor,  his  son  could  not  fail  to 
maintain  that  character  for  hereditary  taste  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  acquired  at  the  e.\- 
pense  of  a  considerable  estate,  the  representative 
value  of  which  was  now  the  painted  canvass  in  the 
great  gallery  at  Bidmore-House. 

Upon  following  up  the  inquiry  concerning  the  young 
man's  character,  he  was  found  to  possess  all  the  other 
necessary  qualifications  of  learning  and  morals,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  perhaps  Lord  Bidmore  might 
have  required  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow- 
students,  but  more  especially  to  his  own,  Josiah 
Cargill  was  promoted  to  the  desired  and  desirable 
situation  of  private  tutor  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Bidmore.  ! 

Mr.  Cargill  did  his  duty  ably  and  conscientiously, 
by  a  spoiled  though  good-humoured  lad,  of  weak 
fiealth  and  very  ordinary  parts.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
inspire  into  him  any  portion  of  the  deep  and  noble 
enthusiasm  which  characterizes  the  youth  of  genius; 
bill  his  pupil  made  such  progress  in  each  branch  of 
his  studies  as  his  capacity  enabled  him  to  attain. 
He  r.nilerstood  the  learned  languages,  and  could  be 
very  profound  on  the  subject  of  various  readings — he 
pursued  science,  and  could  class  shells,  pack  mosses, 
and  arrange  minerals — he  drew  without  taste,  but 
with  much  accuracy;  and  although  he  attained  no 
commanding  height  in  any  pursuit,  he  knew  enough 
of  many  s'udies,  literary  and  scientific,  to  fill  up  his 
time,  and  divert  from  temptation  a  head,  which  was 
none  of  the  strongest  in  point  of  resistance. 

Miss  Augusta  Bidmore,  his  lordship's  only  other 
child,  received  also  the  instructions  of  Cargill  in  such 
branclies  of  science  as  her  father  chose  she  should 
acquire,  and  her  tutor  was  capable  to  teach.  But  her 
progi-ess  was  as  different  from  that  of  her  brother,  as 
the  fire  of  heaven  differs  from  that  grosser  element 
which  the  peasant  piles  upon  his  smouldering  hearth. 
Her  acquirements  in  Italian  and  Spanish  literature, 
in  history,  in  drawing,  and  in  all  elegant  learning, 
were  such  as  to  enchant  her  teacher,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  kept  him  on  the  stretch,  lest,  in  her  suc- 
cessful career,  the  scholar  should  outstrip  the  master. 

Alas!  such  intercourse,  fraught  as  it  is  with  dan- 
gers arising  out  of  the  best  and  kindest,  as  well  as  the 
most  natural  feelings  on  either  side,  proved  in  the 
present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  the  preceptor.  Every  feeling  heart  will  excuse  a 
weakness,  which  we  shall  presently  find  carried  with 
it  its  own  severe  punishment.  Cadenus,  indeed,  be- 
lieve hiin  who  will,  has  assured  us,  that,  in  such  a 
perilous  intercourse,  he  himself  preserved  the  limits 
which  were  unhappily  transgressed  bv  the  unfortunate 
Vanessa,  his  more  impassioned  pupil : — 

"  The  innocent  dcliglit  he  toot{ 
To  see  tlie  virgin  mind  her  boolc, 
Was  but  ttie  master's  secret  joy, 
In  scliool  to  hear  tlie  finest  boy." 

But  Josiah  Cargill  was  less  fortunate,  or  less  cautious. 
He  suffered  his  fair  pupil  to  become  inexpressibly  dear 
to  him,  before  he  discovered  the  precipice  towards 
which  lie  was  moving  under  the  direction  of  a  blind 
and  misplaced  passion.  He  was  indeed  utterly  inca- 
pable of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  his  eituation,  to  involve  his  pupil  in  the  toils  of  a 
mutual  passion.  Honour  and  gratitude  alike  forbade 
Buch  a  line  of  conduct,  even  had  it  been  consistent 
with  the  natural  bashfulness,  simplicity,  and  innocence 
of  his  disposition.    To  sign  and  sufier  in  secret,  to 


form  resolutions  of  separating  himself  from  a  situa- 
tion so  fraught  with  danger,  and  to  postpone  from 
day  to  day  the  accomplishment  of  a  resolution  so 
prudent,  was  all  to  which  the  tutor  found  himself 
equal ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  veneration, 
with  which  he  regarded  his  patron's  daughter,  with 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  passion  which  he  nou- 
rished, tended  to  render  his  love  yet  more  pure  and 
disinterested. 

At  length,  the  line  of  conduct  which  reason  had 
long  since  recommended,  could  no  longer  be  the  sub- 
ject of  procrastination.  ]\Ir.  Bidmore  was  destined 
to  foreign  travel  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mr.  Cargill 
received  from  his  patron  the  alternative  of  accompa- 
nying his  pupil,  9r  retiring  upon  a  suitable  provision, 
the  reward  of  his  past  instructions.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  which  he  preferred ;  for  while  he  was 
with  young  Bidmore,  he  did  not  seem  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  his  sister.  He  was  sure  to  hear  of  Augusta 
frequentlj',  and  to  see  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  let- 
ters which  she  was  to  write  to  her  brother ;  he  ini^ht 
also  hope  to  be  remembered  in  these  letters  as  her 
"good  friend  and  tutor;"  and  to  these  consolations 
his  quiet,  contemplative,  and  yet  enthusiastic  dispo- 
sition cjung  as  to  a  secret  source  of  pleasure,  the  only 
one  which  life  seemed  to  open  to  him. 

But  fate  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not 
anticipated.  The  chance  of  Augusta's  changing  her 
maiden  condition  for  that  of  a  wife,  probable  as  her 
rank,  beauty,  and  fortune  rendered  such  an  event, 
had  never  once  occurred  to  him ;  and  although  he  had 
imposed  upon  hiriiself  the  unwavering  behef  that  she 
could  never  be  his,  he  was  inexpressibly  affected  by 
the  intelligence  that  she  had  become  the  property  of 
another. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore's  letters  to  his  father 
soon  after  announced  that  poor  Mr.  Cargill  had  been 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  and  again,  that  his  recon- 
valescence  was  attended  with  so  much  debility,  it 
seemed  both  of  mind  and  body,  as  entirely  to  destroy 
his  utility  as  a  travelling  companion.  Shortly  after 
this  the  travellers  separated,  and  Cargill  returned  tn 
his  native  country  alone,  indulging  upon  the  road  in 
a  melancholy  abstraction  of  mind,  which  he  had  suf- 
fered to  grow  upon  him  since  the  mental  shock  which 
he  had  sustained,  and  vvhich  in  time  became  the  most 
characteristical  feature  in  his  demeanour.  His  medi- 
tations were  not  even  disturbed  by  any  anxiety  about 
his  future  subsistence,  although  the  cessation  of  his 
employment  sedmed  to  render  that  precarious.  For 
this,  howevei.  Lord  Bidmore  had  made  provision ; 
for,  though  a  coxcomb  where  the  fine  arts  were  con- 
cerned, he  was  in  other  particulars  a  just  and  honour- 
able man,  who  felt  a  sincere  pride  in  having  drawn 
the  talents  of  Cargill  from  obscurity,  and  entertained 
due  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  achieved 
the  important  task  intrusted  to  him  in  his  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  AIow- 
bray  family  the  patronage  or  advowson  of  the  livino 
of  St.  Ronan's,  then  held  by  a  very  old  incumbent, 
who  died  shortly  afterwards ;  so  that  upon  arriving 
in  England  Cargill  found  himself  named  to  the  vacant 
living.  So  indifferent,  however,  did  he  feel  himself 
towards  this  preferment,  that  he  might  possibly  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  througli  the  necessary 
steps  previous  to  his  ordination,  had  it  not  been  on 
account  of  his  mother,  now  a  widow,  and  unprovided 
for,  unless  by  the  support  which  he  afforded  her.  He 
visited  her  in  her  small  retreat  in  the  suburbs  of 
Marchthorn,  heard  her  pour  out  her  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  that  she  should  have  been  granted  life  long 
enough  to  witness  her  son's  promotion  tc  i  charge, 
which  in  her  eyes  was  more  honourable  and  desirable 
than  an  Episcopal  see— heard  her  chalk  out  the  life 
which  they  were  to  lead  together  in  the  humble  inde- 
pendence which  had  thus  fallen  on  him— he  heard  all 
this,  and  had  no  power  to  crush  her  hopes  and  her 
triumph  by  the  indulgence  of  his  own  romantic  feel- 
ings. He  passed  almost  mechanically  through  the 
usual  forms,  and  was  inducted  into  the  hving  of  St 
Ronan's. 

Although  fanciful  and  romance,  it  was  not  in 
Josiah  Cargill's  nature  to  yield  to  unavailing  melan- 
choly;  yet   he  sought  relief,  not  in  society,  but  to 
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aoliiary  stiidv.  His  seclusion  v.as  the  more  complete, 
tnat  his  mother,  whose  education  had  been  as  much 
con-iined  as  her  foriimes,  felt  awkward  under  her 
new  dignities,  and  willingly  acquiesced  in  her  son's 
sa-cession  from  society,  and  spent  her  whole  time  in 
superintending  the  little  household,  and  in  her  way 
providing  for  all  emergencies,  the  occurrence  of  which 
might  call  Josiah  out  of  his  favourite  book-room. 
As  old  age  rendered  her  inactive,  she  began  to  regret 
the  incapacity  of  her  son  to  superintend  his  own 
household,  and  talked  something  of  matrimony,  and 
tl}e  mysteries  of  the  muckle  wheel.  To  these  admo- 
nitions Mr.  Cargill  returned  only  slight  and  evasive 
answers  ;  and  when  the  old  lady  slept  in  the  village 
churchyard,  at  a  reverend  old  age,  there  was  no  one 
to  perfom  the  office  of  superintendent  in  the  minister's 
family.  Neither  did  Josiah  Cargill  seek  for  any,  but 
patiently  submitted  to  all  the  evils  with  which  a 
bachelor  estate  is  attended,  and  which  were  at  least 
efjual  to  those  which  beset  the  renowned  Mago-Pico 
during  his  state  of  celibacy.*  His  butter  was  ill 
churned,  and  declared  by  all  but  himseh'and  the  quean 
who  made  it,  altogether  uneatable;  his  milk  was 
burnt  in  the  pan,  his  fruit  and  vegetables  were  stolen, 
and  his  black  stockings  mended  w-ith  blue  and  white 
thread. 

For  all  these  things  the  minister  cared  not,  his 
mind  ever  bent  upon  far  different  matters.  Do  not 
let  my  fair  readers  do  Josiah  more  than  justice,  or 
suppose  that,  like  Beltenebros  in  the  desert,  he  re- 
mained for  years  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  and 
misplaced  passion.  No — to  the  shame  of  the  male 
sex  be  it  spoken,  that  no  degree  of  hopeless  love, 
however  desperate  and  sincere,  can  ever  continue 
for  years  to  imbitter  life.  There  must  be  hope-^ 
there  must  be  uncertainty — there  must  be  reciprocity, 
to  enable  the  'yrant  of  the  soul  to  secure  a  dominion 
of  very  lon^  duration  over  a  manly  and  well-consti- 
tuted mind^  which  is  itself  desirous  to  icill  its  free- 
dom. The  memory  of  Augusta  had  long  faded  from 
Josiah's  thoughts,  or  was  remembered  only  as  a 
pleasing,  but  melancholy  and  unsubstantial  dream, 
while  he  w^as  straining  forward  in  pursuit  of  a  yet 
nobler  and  coyer  mistress,  in  a  word,  of  Knowledge 
lierself. 

Every  hour  that  he  could  spare  fi-om  his  parochial 
duties,  which  he  discharged  with  zeal  honourable  to 
his  heart  and  head,  was' devoted  to  his  studies,  and 
spent  among  his  books.  But  this  chase  of  visdom, 
though  in  itself  interesting  and  dignified,  wasindulged 
to  an  excess  which  dimimshed  the  respectability,  nay, 
the  utility,  of  the  deceived  student;  and  he  forgot, 
amid  the  luxury  of  deep  and  dark  investigations,  that 
society  has  its  claims,  and  that  the  knowledge  which 
IS  unimparted,  is  necessarily  a  barren  talent,  and  is 
lost  to  society,  like  the  miser's  concealed  hoard,  by 
the  death  of  the  proprietor.    His  studies  were  also 

'  This  satire,  very  popular  even  in  Scotland,  at  least  with  one 
party,  iv.ns  coniposc<l  at  the  expense  of  a  reverend  jjre.-liyterian 
rlivine,  of  whom  many  .stories  are  preser\ed,  being  I\Ir.  Pyot, 
the  MaeoPico  of  the  Talc,  minister  of  Durbar.  The  work 
IS  now  little  known  in  Scotland,  and  not  at  nil  in  England, 
though  written  with  much  strong  and  coar.se  humour,  resem- 
blins:  the  style  of  Arbuthnot.  It  was  composed  by  Mt.  Hali- 
Imrtoii,  a  military  chaplain.  The  distresses  attending  Jlago- 
Pico's  bachelor  life,  are  thus  stated  ;— 

'"  At  the  same  time  1  desire  you  will  only  figure  out  to  your- 
self his  situation  during  his  celibacy  in  the  ministerial  charge— 
a  house  lying  all  heaps  upon  heaps  ;  his  bed  ill-made,  swarming 
with  fleas,  and  very  cold  on  the  winter  niglits;  his  sheep's- 
head  not  to  be  eaten  for  wool  and  hair,  his  brotli  singed,  his 
bread  mouldy,  his  lamb  and  pig  all  scouthered,  his  house  nei- 
Uier  washed  nor  plastered  ;  his  black  stockings  darned  with 
white  worsted  above  the  shoes  ;  his  butter  made  into  cat's 
liarns  ;  his  cheese  one  heap  of  mites  and  maggots,  and  full  of 
large  avenues  for  rata  and  mice  to  p'ay  at  hide-and-scek  and 
make  their  nests  in.  Frequent  >*ere  the  admoi.itions  he  had 
given  liis  maidservants  on  this  -core,  and  every  now  and  then 
lie  was  turning  them  off;  but  still  the  last  was  [he  worst,  and 
in  the  mean  while  the  poor  man  was  the  sufferer.  At  any 
rate,  therefore,  matrimony  must  turn  to  his  account,  tliough 
his  wife  should  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  creature  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  with  a  tongue  in  her  head,  and  ten  fingers  on  her 
hands,  to  clear  out  the  papers  of  the  housemaid,  not  to  men- 
tion the  convenience  of  a  man's  having  it  in  his  power  lawfully 
to  beget  sons  and  daughters  in  his  own  house." — Memoirs  of 
VigoPkO-     Second  edition.    Edinburgh,  1761,  p.  19. 


under  the  additional  disadvantage,  that,  being  pur- 
sued for  the  gratification  of  a  d.  sultory  longing  after 
knowledge,  and  directed  to  no  determined  object, 
they  turned  on  points  rather  curious  than  useful,  ana 
\yhile  they  served  for  the  amusement  of  the  student 
himself,  promised  little  utility  to  mankind  at  large. 

Bewildei-jd  amid  abstruse  researches,  metaphvsical 
and  historical,  Mr.  Cargill,  living  only  for  himself  and 
his  books,  acquired  many  ludicrous  habits,  which  ex- 
posed the  secluded  student  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world, 
and  which  tinged,  though  they  did  not  altogether 
obscure,  the  natural  civility  of  an  amjable  disposition, 
as  well  as  the  acquired  habits  of  politeness  which  he 
had  learned  in  the  good  society  that  frequented  Lord 
Bidmore's  mansion.  He  not  only  indulgetl  in  neglect 
of  dress  and  appearance,  and  all  those  ungainly  tricks 
which  men  are  apt  to  acquire  by  living  very  much 
alone,  but  besides,  and  especially,  he  became  probably 
the  most  abstracted  and  absent  man  of  a  professic" 
peculiarly  liable  to  cherish  such  habits.  No  man  fe*. 
so  regularly  into  the  painful  dilemma  of  mistakini, 
or,  in  Scottish  phrase,  miskennlns,  the  person  he 
spoke  to,  or  more  frequently  inquired  of  an  old  maid 
for  her  husband,  of  a  childless  wife  about  her  j-oung 
people,  of  the  distressed  widower  for  the  spouse  at 
whose  funeral  he  himself  had  assisted  but  a  fort- 
night before  ;  and  none  was  ever  more  familiar  with 
strangers  whom  he  had  never  seen,  or  seemed  more 
estranged  from  those  who  had  a  title  to  think  them- 
selves well  known  to  him.  The  worthy  man  per- 
petually confounded  se.\,  age,  and  calling;  and  when 
a  blind  beggar  extended  his  hand  for  charily,  he  lias 
been  known  to  return  the  civility  bv_  taking  off  his 
hat,  making  a  low  bow,  and  hoping  his  worship  was 
well. 

Among  his  brethren,  Mr.  Cargill  alternately  com- 
manded respect  by  the  depth  of  his  erudition,  and 
gave  occasion  to  laughter  from  his  odd  peculiarities 
On  the  latter  occasions  he  used  abruptly  to  vyithdraw 
from  the  ridicule  lie  had  provoked;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  mildness  of  his  character,  his  solitary 
hahits  had  engendered  a  testy  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, and  a  keener  sense  of  pain  arising  from  the 
satire  of  others,  than  was  natural  to  his  unassuming 
disposition.  As  for  his  parishioners,  they  enjoyed,  as 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  many  a  hearty  laugh  at 
their  pastor's  expense,  and  were  sometinies,  as  Mrs. 
Dods  hinted,  more  astonished  than  edified  by  his 
learriing;  for  in  pursuing  a  point  of  biblical  criticism, 
he  did  not  altogether  remember  that  he  was  address- 
ing a  popular  and  unlearned  assembly,  not  delivering 
a  concio  ad  clanim — a  mistake  not  arising  from  any 
conceit  of  his  learning,  or  wish  to  displav  it,  but  from 
the  same  absence  of  mind  which  induced  an  excellent 
divine,  when  preaching  before  a  party  of  criminals 
condemned  to  death,  to  break  ofl'  by  promising  the 
wTetches,  who  were  to  sufier  next  morning,  ''  tlie  rest 
of  the  discourse  at  the  first  proper  opportunity."  But 
all  the  neighbourhood  acknowledged  IMr.  Cargill's 
serious  and  devout  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties; 
and  the  poorer  parishioners  forgave  his  innocent  pe- 
culiarities, in  consideration  of  his  unbounded  charity; 
while  the  heritors,  if  they  ridiculed  the  abstractions 
of  Mr.  Cargill  on  some  subjects,  had  the  grace  to 
recollect  that  they  had  prevented  him  from  suing  an 
augmentation  of  stipend,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  clergy  around  him,  or  from  demanding  at  their 
hands  a  new  manse,  or  the  repair  of  the  old  one. 
He  once,  iadeed,  wished  that  they  would  nniend  the 
roof  of  his  book-room,  which  "rained  in"*  in  a  very 
pluvious  manner :  but  receiving  no  direct  answer  iioin 
our  friend  Meiklewham,  who  neither  relished  the 
proposal  nor  saw  means  of  eluding  it,  the  minister 
quietly  made  the  necessary  repairs  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  gave  the  heritors  no  farther  trouble  on  thi 
subject. 

Such  was  the  worthy  divine  whom  our  bon  vivaril 
at  the  Cleikum  Inn  hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  go«  I 
dinner  and  Cockburn's  particular;  an  excellent  nie  • 
struum  in  most  cases,  but  not  likely  to  be  very  eific  • 
cious  on  the  present  occasion. 

•  Scottice,  for  "  admitted  Uie  rain." 
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CHAPTER    XVI' 


THE    ACQUAINT.ANCE.    ■ 

'Twixt  us  tliuji  the  difTnrpnce  trims  ■— 
Usiiir  head  insti'.-nl  ol'  hinlis. 

Villi  have  reiid  «  h;ii  i  Iriive  scu  ; 
UsiiiK  liinhs  inslf-ac!  .ifhfn.l, 
1  hnvo  ?een  what  you  hiive  renii— 

Which  way  cUies  the  haSance  lean  ?      Bl'Tler. 

O'JR  traveller,  rapid  in  all  his  resolutions  and  mo- 
fiiin?,  strode  stoutly  down  the  street,  and  arrived  at 
liie  Manse,  which  was,  as  we  have  already  described 
II,  all  but  absolutely  ruinous.  The  total  desolation 
and  want  of  order  about  the  door,  would  have  argued 
I'le  place  uninhabited,  had  it  not  been  for  two  or 
three  miserable  tubs  with  suds,  or  such  like  sluttish 
contents,  which  were  left  there,  that  those  who  broke 
their  shins  among  them  might  receive  a  sensible 
proof,  tiiat  "here  the  hand  of  woman  had  been." 
The  door  being  half  off  its  hinges,  the  entrance  \vas 
for  'he  time  protected  by  a  broken  harrow,  wliich 
must  necessarily  be  removed  before  entry  could  be 
obtained.  The  little  garden,  which  might  nave  given 
an  air  of  comfort  to  the  old  house  had  it  been  kept  in 
iiny  order,  was  abandoned  to  a  desolation,  of  which 
that  of  the  sluggard  was  only  a  type ;  and  the  minis- 
ter's man,  an  attendant  always  proverbial  for  doing 
lialf  work,  and  who  seemed  iti  the  present  instance  to 
do  none,  \yas  seen  among  docks  and  nettles,  solacing 
himself  with  the  few  gooseberries  which  remained  on 
some  moss-grown  bushes.  To  him  JVIr.  Touchv/ood 
called  loudly,  inquiring  after  his  master;  biit  the 
clown,  conscious  of  beitig  taken  in  flagrant  delict,  as 
the  law  says,  fled  from  him  like  a  guilty  thing,  instead 
of  obeying  his  summons,  and  was  soon  heard  hup- 
puiffand  geeins  to  the  cart,  which  he  had  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  broken  wall. 

Disappointed  in  his  application  to  the  man-servant, 
Mr.  Touchwood  knocked  with  his  cane,  at  first  gen- 
tly, then  harder,  hollowed,  bellowed,  and  shouted,  in 
the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  some  one  within 
door.=!,  but  received  not  a  word  in  reply.  At  length, 
thinking  that  no  trespass  could  be  committed  upon 
so  forlorn  and  deserted  an  establishment,  he  removed 
the  obstacles  to  entrance  with  such  a  noise  as  he 
thought  must  necessarily  have  alarmed  some  one,  if 
there  was  any  live  person  about  tlie  house  at  all.  AH 
was  still  silent;  and,  entering  a  passage  where  "the 
damp  walls  and  broken  flags  corresponded  to  the 
appearance  of  things  out  of  doors,  he  opened  a  door  to 
the  left,  which,  wonderful  to  say,  still  had  a  latch 
remaining,  and  found  himself  in  the  parlour,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  whom  he  carnp  to  visit. 

Amid  a  heap  of  books  and  other  literary  lumber, 
which  had  iifcumulated  around  him,  sat,  in  his  well- 
v.-tirn  leather  elbow  chiiir,  the  learned  minister  of  St. 
Ronan's;  a  thin,  spare  man,  beyond  the  middle  age, 
of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  eyes  which,  though 
now  obscured  and  vacant,  had  been  once  bright,  soft, 
and  expressive,  and  whose  features  seemed  interest- 
ing, the  rather  that,  notwithstanding  the  carelessness 
of  his  dress,  he  was,  in  the  habit  of  performing  his 
ablutions  with  Eastern  precision;  for.  he  had  forgot 
neatness,  but  not  cleanliness.  His  hair  might  have 
appeared  much  more  disorderly,  had  it  not  been  thin- 
ned by  time,  and  disposed  chiefly  around  the  sides  of 
his  countenance  and  the  back  part  of  his  head  ;  black 
stockings,  ungartered,  marked  his  professional  dress, 
and  his  feet  were  thrust  ijito  the  old  slipshod  shoes, 
which  served  him  instead  of  slippers.  _  The  rest  of  his 
garments,  as  far  as  visible,  consisted  in  a  plain  night- 
gown wrapt  in  long  folds  round  his  stooping  and 
emaciated  length  of  body,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
slippers  aforesaid.  He  was  so  intently  engaged  in 
studying  the  book  before  him,  a  folio  of  no  ordinary 
bulk,  that  he  totally  disregarded  the  no'se  wdiich  I\Ir. 
Touchwood  made  in  entering  the  room,  as  well  as 
the  coughs  and  hems  with  which  he  thought  it  proper 
to  announce  his  presence. 

No  notice  being  taken  of  these  inarticulate  signals, 
Mr.  Touchwood,  however  great  an  enemy  he  was  to 
ceremony,  saw  the  necessity  of  introducing  his  busi- 
ness, as  an  apology  for  his  intrusion. 
"Hem  !  sir — Ha,  hem  !— You  see  before  you  a  per- 


takcn  the  liberty  to  call  on  you  as  a  good  ^stnr,  who 
may  be,  ir.  Christian  charity,  willing  lo  aflord  him  a 
little  of  your  company,  since  he  is  tired  of  his  own.  ' 
Of  this  speech  Mr.  Cargill  only  under.;^tood  the 
words  "distress"  arid  "charity,"  sounds  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  never  failed  to 
produce  some  effect  on  liim.  He  looked  at  his  visiter 
with  lack-lustre  eve,  and,  without  correcting  the  first 
opinion  which  heliad  formed,  although  the  stranger's 
plump  and  sturdy  frame,  as  well  as  his  nicely-brushed 
coat,  glancing  cane,  and,  above  all,  his  upright  a;id 
self-satisfied  manner,  lesembled  in  no  respect  the 
dress,  form,  or  bearing  of  a  mendicant,  he  quietly 
thrust  a  sliilling  into  his  hand,  and  relapsed  into  the 
studious  contemplation  which  the  entrance  of  Touch- 
wood had  interrupted. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  good  sir,"  said  his  vis;ter,  sur 
prised  at  a  degree  of  absence  of  mind  which  he  could 
hardlv  have  conceived  possible,  "  you  have  entirely 
mistaken  my  object."         _     ,  .  •      ,  ■, 

"1  am  sorry  my  mite  is  insufficient,  my  friend, 
said  the  clergyman,  without  again  raising  his  eyes, 
it  is  all  I  have  at  pres^int  to  bestow." 

"If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  up  for  a 
moment,  mv  good  ?  r,"  said  the  traveller,  "you  may 
jiossibly  perceive  th.it  you  labour  under  a  considerable 
mistake."  ,,    ,  ,  • 

Mr.  Cargill  raised  his  head,  recalled  his  attentiotx, 
and,  seeing  that  he  had  a  v.-el!-dressed,  respectable 
looking  person  before  him,  he  exclaimed  in  much  con- 
fusion, "Ha! — yes— on  my  word,  I  was  so  immersed 
in  my  book— I  believe— I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
see  my  worthy  friend,  ]Mr.  Lavender  1" 

"No  such  thing,  Mr.  Cargill,"  replied  Mr.  Touch- 
wood. "  I  wdl  save  you  the  trouble  of  trying  to  recol- 
lect me— you  never  saw  me  before. — But  do  not  let  me 
disturb  your  studies— I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  my  busi- 
ness caii  wait  your  leisure." 

"I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Cargill;  "have  the 
goodness  to  take  a  chair,  if  ycu  can  find  one— I  have 
a  train  of  thought  to  recover— a  slight  calculation  to 
finish— and  then  I  am  at  your  command." 

The  visiter  found  among  the  broken  furniture,  not 
without  difliculty,  a  seat  strong  enough  to  support  liis 
weight,  and  sat  down,  resting  upon  his  cane,  and 
looking  attentively  at  his  host,  who  very  soon  became 
totally  insensible  of  his  presence.  A  long  pause  of 
total  silence  ensued,  only  disturbed  by  the  rustling 
leaves  of  the  folio  from  which  i\Ir.  Cargill  seemed  to 
be  making  extracts,  and  now  and  then  by  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  impatience,  \yhen  he  dipped 
his  pen,  as  happened  once  or  twice,  into  his  snufl- 
box,  instead  of  tneinkstandish  which  stood  beside  it. 
At  length,  just  as  Mr.  Touchwood  began  to  think  the 
scene  as  tedious  as  it  was  singular,  the  abstracted 
student  raised  his  head,  and  spoke  as  if  in  soliloquy, 
"From  Aeon,  Accor,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, how  far  V 

"Twenty-three miles  north  north-west,"  answered 
his  visiter,  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  Cargill  expressed  no  more  surprise  at  a  ques- 
tion which  he  had  put  to  himself  being  answered  by 
the  voice  of  another,  than  if  he  had  found  the  distance 
on  the  map,  and  indeed,  was  not  probably  aware  of 
the  medium  through  which  his  question  had  been 
solved;  and  it  vvas  the  tenor  of  the  answer  alono 
which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply.- "Twenty-three 
miles— Ingulphus,"  layin"  his  hand  on  the  volume, 
"  and  Jeffrey  Winesauf,  do  not  agree  in  this." 

"They  may  both  be  d-d,  then,  for  lying  block- 
heads," answered  the  traveller. 

"  You  might  have  contradicted  their  authority,  sir, 
without  using  such  an  expression,"  said  the  divine; 
gravely.  ,       • ,  i  , 

"I  cry  you  mercy.  Doctor,  said  Mr.  Touchwoou, 
"but  woiild  you  compare  these  parchment  fellows 
with  me,  that  have  made  mv  legs  mv  compasses 
over  great  part  of  the  inhabited  world  V 

"You  have  been  in  Palestine,  then?"  said  Mr.  Car- 
gill, drawing  himself  upright  in  his  chair,  and  speak- 
ing with  eagerness  and  with  interest. 
^'You  mav  swear  that.  Doctor,  and  at  Acre  too 

^Vhy,  I  was  there  the  month  after  Bonev  had  found 
.  .  ■'^  \ 1 .  ._ 1.      T  ,i:.,.  .  .,.;tU  t';_  k..-.,.J„,..,'t. 


B-a  in  some  distress  for  want  of  society,"  who  has    it  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.— I  dioeu  with  Sir  Kydney'a 
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chum,  old  Djezzar  Pacha,  and  an  excellent  dinner  we 
had,  but  for  a  dessert  of  noses  and  ears  brought  on 
after  the  last  remove,  which  spoiled  my  digestion. 
Old  Djezzar  thought  it  so  good  a  joke,  that  you  hard- 
Iv  saw  a  man  in  Acre  whose  face  was  not  so  fiat  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand — Gad,  I  respect  my  olfactory 
organ,  and  set  off'  the  next  morning  as  fast  as  the 
most  cursed  hard-trotting  dr9medary  that  ever  fell  to 
poor  pilgrim's  lot  could  contrive  to  tramp." 

"  Jf  you  have  really  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  sir,"  said 
5Ir.  Cargill,  whom  the  reckless  gayety  of  Touch- 
vvood's  manner  rendered  sornewhat  suspicious  of  a 
trick,  "  you  will  be  able  materially  to  enlighten  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  Crusades." 

"They  happened  before  my  time,  Doctor,"  replied 
the  traveller. 

"  Vou  are  to  understand  that  my  curiosity  refers  to 
the  geography  of  the  countries  where  these  events 
took  place,"  answered  Mr.  Cargill. 

"O  !  as  to  that  matter,  you  are  lighted  on  your  feet," 
said  3Ir.  Touchwood;  "for  the  time  present  I  can  fit 
you.  Turk,  Arab,  Copt,  and  Druse,  I  know  every  one 
of  them,  and  can  niake  you  as  well  acquainted  with 
them  as  myself.  Without  stirring  a  step  beyond  vour 
threshold,  you  shall  know  Syria  as  well  as  I  do. — 
But  one  good  turn  deserves  anothtr — in  that  case,  you 
must  have  the  goodness  to  dine  )\ith  me." 

"  I  go  seldom  abroad,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  with 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  for  his  habits  of  solitude  and 
seclusion  could  not  be  entirely  overcome,  even  by  the 
expectation  raised  bv  th;)  traveller's  discourse;  "yet 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  a 
gentleman  possessed  of  so  much  experience." 

"Wtll  then,"  said  I\Ir.  Touchwood,  "  three  be  the 
hour— 1  never  dine  later,  and  always  to  a  minute — 
and  the  place,  the  Cieikum  Inn,  up  the  way;  where 
Mrs.  Dods  is  at  this  moment  busy  in  makmg  ready 
such  a  dhmer  as  your  learning  has  seldom  seen,  Doc- 
tor, for  I  brought  the  receipts  from  the  four  different 
quarters  of  the  globe." 

Upon  this  treaty  they  parted  ;  and  ^Ir.  Cargill,  after 
musing  for  a  short  while  upon  the  singular  chance 
which  had  sent  a  living  man  to  answer  those  doubts 
for  which  he  was  in  vnm  consulting  ancient  authori- 
ties, at  length  resumed,  by  degrees,  the  train  of  reflec- 
tion and  investigation  which  Mr.  Touchwood's  visit 
had  interrupted,  and  in  a  short  time  lost  all  recolkc- 
tion  of  his  episodical  visiter,  and  of  the  engagement 
which  he  had  formed. 

Not  so  Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  when  not  occupied 
with  business  of  real  importance,  had  the  art,  as  the 
reader  may  have  observed,  to  make  a  prodigious  fuss 
about  nothing  at  all.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
bustled  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  till  JMrs.  Dods  lost 
patience,  and  threatened  to  pin  the  dishclout  to  his 
tail;  a  menace  which  he  pardoned,  in  consideration, 
that  in  all  the  countries  which  he  had  visited,  whic'n 
are  sufficiently  civilized  to  boast  of  cooks,  these 
artists,  toiling  in  their  fiery  element,  have  a  privilege 
lo  be  testy  and  impatient.  He  therefore  retreated 
irom  the  torrid  region  of  Mrs.  Dod's  microcosm,  and 
jmployed  his  time  in  the  usual  devices  of  loiterers, 
Dartly  by  walking  for  an  appetite,  partly  by  observing 
the  progress  of  his  watch  to%yards  three  o'clock, 
when  he  had  happily  succeeded  in  getting  an  employ- 
ment more  serious.  His  table,  in  the  blue  parlour, 
was  displaved  with  two  covers,  after  the  fairest 
fashion  of  the  Cieikum  Inn;  yet  the  landlady,  with  a 
look  "  civil  but  sly,"  contrived  to  insinuate  a  doubt 
whether  the  clergyman  would  come,  "when  a'  was 
dune." 

JMr.  Touchwood  scorned  to  listen  to  such  an  insin- 
uation until  the  fated  hour  arrived,  and  brought  with 
it  no  ]\Ir.  Cargill.  The  impatient  entertainer  allowed 
five  minutes  for  difference  of  clocks,  and  variation  of 
time,  and  other  five  for  the  procrastination  of  one 
wlio  went  little  into  society.  But  no  sooner  were  the 
last  five  minutes  expended,  than  he  darted  off  for  the 
Manse,  not,  indeed,  much  like  a  greyhound  or  a  deer, 
butvvith  the  momentum  of  a  corpulent  and  well-ap- 
Detized  elderly  gentleman,  who  is  in  haste  to  secure 
his  dinner.  He  bounced  without  ceremony  into  the 
parlour,  where  he  found  the  worthy  divine  clothed  in 
the  same  pla'd  night-gown,  and  seated  in  the  very 
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elbow-chair,  in  which  he  had  left  him  five  hours  be- 
fore. His  sudden  entrance  recalled  to  3Ir.  Cargill, 
not  an  accurate,  but  something  of  a  general  recollec- 
tion, of  what  had  passed  in  the  mormng,  and  he  has- 
tened to  apologize  with  "Ha  !— indeed— already  ? — 
upon  my  word,  Mr.  A— a—,  I  mean  my  dear  friend— 
I  am  afraid  I  have  used  you  ill— I  forgot  to  order  any 
dinner— but  we  will  do  our  best. — Eppie— Eppie  !" 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  ex  inter- 
rallo,  as  the  lawyers  express  it,  Eppie,  a  bare-legged, 
shock-headed,  thick-ankled,  red-armed  wench,  enter- 
ed, and  announced  her  presence  by  an  emphatic 
"  What's  your  wull  ?" 

"  Have  you  got  any  thing  in  the  house  for  dinner, 
Eppie?" 

"Naething  but  bread  and  milk,  plenty  o't— what 
should  I  havel" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  j-ou  are  like  to 
have  a  Pythagorean  entertainment:  but  you  are  a 
traveller,  and  have  doubtless  been  in  your  time  tnank 
ful  for  bread  and  milk." 

"  But  never  when  there  was  any  thing  better  to  be 
had,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "Come,  Doctor,  I  be" 
your  pardon,  but  your  wits  are  fairly  gone  a  wouP 
gathering;  it  was  7  invited  you  to  dmner,  up  at  the 
inn  yonder,  and  not  you  me. 

"On  my  word,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Cargill; 
"  I  knew  I  was  quite  right — I  knew  there  was  a  dinner 
engagement  betwixt  us,  I  was  sure  of  that,  and  that 
is  the  main  point. — Come,  sir,  I  wait  upon  vou." 

"AVill  you  not  first  change  your  dress ?*^'  said  the 
visiter,  seeing  with  astonishment  that  the  divine  pro- 
posed to  attend  him  in  his  plaid  nightgown;  "why, 
we  shall  have  all  the  boys  in  the  village  after  us — you 
will  look  like  an  owl  in  sunshine,  and  they  will  flock 
round  you  like  so  many  hedge-sparrows." 

"I  will  get  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  the  worthy 
clergyman;  "I  will  get  ready  directly — I  am  really 

ashamed  to  keep  you  waiting,  my  dear  Mr. eh — 

eh — your  name  has  this  instant  escaped  me." 

"It  is  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your  service;  I  do  net 
believe  you  ever  heard  it  before,"  answered  the  tra- 
veller. 

"  True— right— no  more  I  have— well,  my  good  I\Ir. 
Touchstone,  will  you  sit  down  an  instant  until  we  see 
what  we  can  do? — strange  slaves  we  make  ourselves 
to  these  bodies  of  ours.  3Ir.  Touchstone — the  clothing 
and  the  sustaining  of  them  costs  us  much  thought  and 
leisure,  which  might  be  better  ernployed  in  catering 
for  the  wants  of  our  immortal  spirits. 

Mr.  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  never  had 
Bramin  or  Gtymnosophist  less  reason  to  reproach  him- 
self with  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  the  table,  or  of 
the  toilet,  than  the  sage  before  him  ;  but  he  assejitei^. 
to  the  doctrine,  as  he  would  have  done  to  anv  minoi 
heresy,  rather  than  protract  matters  by  farther  dis- 
cuss'ng  the  point  at  present.  In  a  short  time  the 
minister  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday's  suit,  without 
any  farther  mistake  than  turning  one  of  his  black 
stockings  inside  out ;  and  Mr.  Touchwood,  happy  as 
was  Boswell  when  he  carried  off  Dr.  Johnson  in  tri- 
umph to  dine  with  Strahan  and  John  Wilkes,  had  the 
pleasure  of  escorting  liim  to  the  Cieikum  Inn. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more 
familiar,  and  the  familiarity  led  to  their  forming  a  con- 
siderable estimate  of  each  other's  powers  and  acquire- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  traveller  thought  the  student 
too  pedantic,  too  much  attached  to  systems,  which, 
formed  in  solitude,  he  was  unwilling  to  renounce,  even 
when  contradicted  by  the  voice  and  testimony  of  ex- 
perience; and,  moreover,  considered  his  utter  inatten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  what  he  eat  and  drank,  as 
unworthy  of  a  rational,  that  is,  of  a  cooking  creature, 
or  of  a  being  who,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  holds  his 
dinner  as  the  most  important  business  of  tb.e  day. 
Cargill  did  not  act  up  to  this  definition,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  his  new  acquaintance,  so  far 
ignorant  and  uncivilized.  AVhat  then?  He  was  still 
a  sensible,  intelligent  man,  however  abstemious  and 
bookish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  could  not  help  regard- 
ing his  new  friend  as  something  of  an  epicure,  or  belly- 
god,  nor  could  he  observe  in  him  either  the  perfect 
education,  or  the  polished  bearing,  which  mark  th« 
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genileman  of  rank,  and  of  which,  while  he  mingled 
with  the  world,  he  had  become  a  competent  judj^e. 
Neither  did  it  escape  him,  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
Mr.  Touchwood's  defects,  occurred  that  of  many  tra- 
•rellers,  a  slijrht  disposition  to  exaggerate  his  own 
personal  adventures,  and  to  prose  concerning  his  own 
exploits.  Biit  then,  his  acquaintance  with  Eastern 
manners,  existing  now  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  fuurid  during  the  time  of  th%  Cnisados, 
formed  a  living  commentary  on  the  works  of  William 
of  Tyre,  Rayniund  of  Saint  Giles,  the  Moslem  annals 
of  Abulfaragi.  and  other  historians  of  the  dark  period, 
with  whirh  his  studies  were  at  present  occupied. 

.A.  friendship,  a  companionsiiip  at  least,  was  there- 
fore struck  up  hastdy  betwixt  these  two  originals; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  parish  of  St. 
Ronaii's,  the  minister  thereof  was  seen  once  more 
leagued  and  united  vvith  an  individual  of  his  species, 
generally  called  among  them  ihe  Cleikum  Nabob. 
Their  intercourse  sometimes  consisted  in  long  walks, 
which  they  took  in  company,  traversing,  however,  as 
limited  a  space  of  ground,  as  if  it  had  been  actually 
roped  in  for  their  pedestrian  exercise.  Their  parade 
vvas,  according  to  circumstances,  a  low  haugh  at  the 
nether  end  of  the  ruinous  hainlet,  or  the  esplanade  in 
the  front  of  the  old  castle;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
direct  longitude  of  their  promenade  never  exceeded  a 
hundred  yards.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  divine  took 
share  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  meal,  though  less  splen- 
didly set  forth  than  when  he  was  first  invited  to 
partake  of  it;  for,  like  the  owner  of  the  gold  cup  in 
ParnelTs  Hermit,  when  cured  of  his  ostentation, 
"  Still  lie  welcomed,  but  with  less  of  cost." 

On  these  occasions,  the  conversation  was  not  of  the 
regular  and  compacted  nature,  which  passes  betwixt 
men,  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  of  this  world.  On 
the  contrary,  the  one  party  was  often  thinking  of  Sa- 
ladin  and  Cccur  de  Lion,  when  the  other  was  ha- 
ranguing on  Hyder  Ali  and  Sir  Eyre  Coofe.  Still, 
however,  the  one  spoke,  and  the  other  seemed  to 
listen;  and,  perhaps,  the  lighter  intercourse  of  society, 
where  amusement  is  the  sole  object,  can  scarcely  rest 
on  a  safer  and  more  secure  basis. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  the  learned  di- 
vine had  taken  his  place  at  Mr.  Touchwood's  social 
board,  or  rather  at  Mrs.  Dods's. — for  a  cup  of  excel- 
lent tea,  the  only  luxury  which  Mr.  Cargill  continued 
to  partake  of  with  some  complacence,  was  the  regale 
before  them, — that  a  card  was  delivered  to  the  Nabob. 

"Mr.  and  Miss  ]\Iowbray  see  company  at  Shaws- 
Castle  on  the  twentieth  current,  at  two  o'clock — a 
dejeuner — dresses  in  character  admitted — A  dramatic 
picture." — "See  company?  the  more  fools  they,"  he 
continued  by  way  of  comment.  "See  company? — 
choice  phra.ses  are  ever  commendable— and  this  piece 
of  pasteboard  is  to  intimate  that  one  may  go  and  meet 
all  the  fools  of  the  parish,  if  they  have  a  mind — in  my 
time  they  asked  the  honour,  or  the  pleasure,  of  a 
stranger's  company.  I  suppose,  by  and  by,  we  shall 
have  in  this  country  the  ceremonial  of  a  Bedouin's 
tent,  where  every  ragged  Hadgi,  with  his  green  tur- 
ban, comes  in  slap  without  leave  asked,  and  has  his 
black  paw  among  the  rice,  with  no  other  apoiogy  than 
Salani  Alicum. — 'Dresses  in  character — Dramatic 
picture' — what  new  tomfoolery  can  that  be  ? — but  it 
docs  not  signify. — Doctor!  I  say  Doctor! — but  he  is 
in  the  seventh  heaven— I  say,  Mother  Dods,  you  who 
know  all  the  news— Is  this  "the  feast  that  was  put  off 
until  Blifis  Mowbray  should  be  better?" 

"Troth  is  it,  MaisterTouchwood— they  are  no  in  the 
way  of  giving  twa  entertainments  in  one  season — no 
very  wise  to  gie  ane  maybe— but  they  ken  best." 

"I  say,  Doctor,  Doctor! — Bless  his  five  wits,  he  is 
charging  the  Moslemah,  with  stout  King  Richard— 
Isay,  Doctor,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  these  Mow- 
brays  ?" 

"N(.'thing  extremely  particular,"  answered  I\Ir.  Car- 
gill^  after  a  pause ;  "  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  greatness, 
which  blazes  in  one  century,  and  is  extinguished  in 
the  next.  1  think  Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, who  was  Grand-Marshal  of  England,  succeeded 
to  that  higii  office,  as  well  as  to  the  Dukedom  of  Nor- 
folk, as  grandson  of  Roger  Bigot,  in  1301." 


"Psiiaw,  man,  you  are  back  into  the  14lh  century — 
I  mean  these  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's — now,  don'l 
fall  asleep  again  until  you  have  answered  my  ques- 
tion— and  don't  look  so  like  a  startled  hare — I  ain 
speaking  no  treason." 

The  clergyman  floundered  a  moment,  as  is  usual 
with  an  absent  man  who  is  recovering  the  train  of 
his  ideas,  or  a  somnambulist  when  he  is  suddenly 
awakened,  and  then  answered,  still  with  hesitation, — 

"Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's? — ha — eh— I  know — that 
is — I  did  know  the  family." 

"Here  they  are  going  to  give  a  masquerade,  a  bal 
pare,  private  theatricals,  I  think,  ancl  what  not," 
handing  him  the  card. 

"  I  saw  something  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Cargill;  "indeed,  I  either  had  a  ticket  myself,  or  I 
saw  such  a  one  as  that." 

"Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party,  Doctor?" 
said  the  Nabob. 

"Who  attend?  I?  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood." 

"But  are  you  quite  positive?"  demanded  Mr. Touch- 
wood, who  had  observed,  to  his  infinite  amusement, 
that  the  learned  and  abstracted  scholar  was  so  con- 
scious of  his  own  peculiarities,  as  never  to  be  very 
sure  on  any  such  subject. 

"Positive!"  he  repeated  with  embarrassment;  "my 
memory  is  so  wretched  that  I  never  like  to  be  positive 
—but  had  I  done  any  thi  \g  so  far  out  of  my  usual 
way,  I  must  have  rememlvred  it,  one  would  thiik — 
and — I  am  positive  I  was  not  there." 

"  Neither  could  you.  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabob, 
laughing  at  the  process  by  which  his  friend  reasoned 
himself  into  confidence,  "for  it  did  not  take  place — 
it  was  adjourned,  and  this  is  the  second  invitation — 
there  will  be  one  for  you,  as  you  had  a  card  to  the 
former. — Come,  Doctor,  you  must  go — you  and  I  will 
go  together — I  as  an  Imaun — I  can  say  my  Bismillah 
with  any  Hadgi  of  them  all — You  as  a  cardinal,  or 
wdiat  you  like  best." 

'■  Who,  I  ? — it  is  unbecoming  my  station.  Mr.  Touch- 
wood," said  the  clergyman — "a  folly  altogether  in- 
consistent with  my  habits." 

"All  the  better— you  shall  change  your  habits." 

"  You  had  better  gang  up  and  see  them,  Mr.  Cai 
gill,"  said  Mrs.  Dods;  "for  it's  maybe  the  last  sight 
ye  may  see  of  Miss  Mowbray — they  say  she  is  to  be 
married  and  off  to  England  ane  of  thae  odd-come- 
shortlies,  wi'  some  of  the  gowks  about  the  Waai 
down-by." 

"  Married !"  said  the  clergyman ;  "  it  is  impossible  I" 

"  But  where's  the  impossibility,  Mr.  Cargill,  when 
ye  see  folk  marry  every  day,  and  buckle  them  your- 
sell  into  the  bargain  ? — Maybe  ye  think  the  puir  lassie 
has  a  bee  in  her  l)onnet ;  but  ye  ken  yoursell  if  nae- 
body  but  wise  folk  were  to  marry,  the  waild  wad  be 
ill  peopled.  I  think  it's  the  wise  folk  that  keep  single, 
like  yourself  andnie,  Mr.  Cargill. — Gude  guide  us  ! — 
are  ye  weel?— will  you  taste  a  drap  o'  something?" 

"  Snitl'at  my  ottar  of  roses,"  said  ]\Ir.  Touchwood  ; 
"the  scent  would  revive  the  dead— why,  what  in  the 
devil's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this? — you  were  quite 
well  just  now." 

"A  sudden  qualm,"  said  jMr.  Cargill,  recovering 
himself. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Cargill,"  said  Dame  Dods,  "  this  comes 
of  your  lang  fasts." 

Right,  dame,"  subjoined  Mr.  Touchwood;  "and 
of  breaking  them  with  sour  milk  and  pease  bannock— 
the  least  morsel  of  Christian  food  is  rejected  by  the 
stomach,  just  as  a  small  gentleman  refuses  the  visit 
of  a  creditable  neighbour,  lest  he  see  the  nakedness 
of  the  land— ha!  ha!" 

"  And  there  is  really  a  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's  being  married  ?"  said  the  clergyman. 

"Troth  is  there,"  said  the  dame;  it's  Trotting 
Nelly's  news ;  and  though  she  likes  a  drappie,  I  dinna 
think  she  would  invent  a  lee  or  carry  ane — at  least  to 
me,  that  am  a  gude  customer." 

"This  must  be  looked  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  as  d 
speaking  to  himself. 

"  In  troth,  and  so  it  should,"  said  Dame  Dods :  '  it's- 
a  sin  and  a  shame  if  they  should  employ  the  tinkling 
cymbal   they  ca'  Chatterly,  and  sic:  a  Presbyteria:: 
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trumpet  as  voursc-lf  in  the  land,  Mr.  Cargill ;  and  if 
ve  wiil  take'a  tale's  advice,  ye  winna  let  the  multure 
be  ta'en  bv  voi:r  ain  mill,  Mr.  Cargill." 

"True,  true,  vcocd  Mother  Dods,"  said  the  Nabob; 
"gloves  and  hatbands  are  things  to  be  looked  after, 
and  Mr.  Cargill  had  better  go  down  to  this  cursed 
fustiviiy  with  ine,  in  order  to  see  after  his  own  inte- 
rest." 

"  i  mtist  speak  with  the  young  lady,"  said  the  cler- 
g\-n)an,  still  in  a  brown  study. 

■  '"Right,  ridit,  my  bov  of  black-letter,"  said  the 
.\abob  ;  '"  wiVh  liie  vou  sliall  go,  and  we'll  bring  them 
lo  submission  to  inother-church,  I  warrant  you— 
Why,  the  idea  of  being  cheated  in  such  a  way,  would 
rcare  a  Santi^n  out  of  his  trance.— What  dress  will 
you  wear  7" 

"  My  own,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  divine,  starting  from 
liiS  reverie.  ,     . 

"  True,  thou  art  right  again— they  may  want  to  knit 
the  knot  on  the  spot,  and  who  would  be  married  by  a 
oarson  in  masquerade  ? -\Ve  go  to  the  entertainment 
though— it  is  a  done  thin.g."       .,    ,, 

The  c!er2;yman  assented,  provided  he  should  receive 
isn  invitation  ;  and  as  that  was  found  at  the^  Manse, 
he  had  no  excuse  for  retracting,  even  if  he  had  seemed 
to  desire  one. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 
fortuxe's  frolics. 
Cmm:  Ba'iset.   We  gentleman,  wlinsp  carriages  run  on  the  four 
aces,  arc  apt  to  have  a  wheel  out  of  order. 

The  Provoked  HuJiand. 

Our  history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards;  and 
althouah  it  is  rather  foreign  to  our  natural  style  of 
composition,  it  must  speak  more  in  narrative,  and  less 
in  dialogue,  rather  telling  what  happened,  than  its 
ellects  upon  the  actors.  Our  purpose,  however,  is 
only  conditional,  for  we  foresee  temptations  which 
mav  render  it  difficult  for  use.xactlv  to  keep  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Rarl  of  Etherington  at  the 
talutifeious  fountain  of  St.  Ronan's  had  produced  the 
strongest  sensation;  especially,  as  it  was  Joined  with 
thj3  slnsiilar  accident  of  the  attempt  upon  his  lord- 
ship's person,  as  he  took  a  short  cut  through  the 
woods  on  foot,  at  a  distance  from  his  equipage  and 
servants.  The  gallantry  with  which  he  beat  off  the 
highwayman,  was  only  equal  to  his  generosity;  for 
he  declined  making  any  researches  after  the  poor 
devil,  although  his  lordship  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  scuffle. 

Of  the  "three  black  Graces,'  as  they  have  been 
termed  bv  one  of  the  most  pleasant  companions  of 
.'>ur  lime.  Law  and  Physic  hastened  to  do  homage  to 
Lord  Etherington,  represented  by  Mr.  Meiklewham 
and  Dr.  Q.uackleben ;  while  Divinity,  as  favourable, 
though  more  cov,  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  3Ir. 
Simon  Chatterl'y,  stood  on  tiptoe  to  ofler  any  service 
in  her  power.  . 

For  the  honourable  reason  alreadv  assigned,  his 
lordship,  after  thanking  ;\lr.  iMeiklewham,  and  hint- 
ina,  that  he  might  have  different  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, declined  liis  ofier  to  search  out  the  delinquent  by 
whom  he  had  been  wounded  ;  while  to  the  care  of  the 
Doctor  he  subjected  the  cure  of  a  smart  flesh-wound 
in  the  arm,  together  with  a  slight  scratch  on  the 
temple;  and  so  verv  genteel  was  his  behaviour  on 
ihe  occasion,  that  tVie  Doctor,  in  his  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  cnioined  him  a  month's  course  of  the  waters, 
,!  he  would  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  complete  and  per- 
!ect  recovery.  Nothing  so  frequent,  ho  could  assure 
nis  lordshio  as  the  opening  of  cicatrized  wounds; 
iiid  tlie  waters  of  St.  Ronan's  Sjjring  being,  according 
;<)  Dr.  Quackleben,  a  remedy  for  all  the  troubles 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  could  not  fail  to  ennal  those  of 
!5ar3ge,  in  facilitating  the  discharge  of  all  splinters  or 
extraneous  matter,  which  a  bullet  may  chance  to  in- 
I'lirpoiate  with  the  luiman  frame,  to  its  great  annoy- 

iiice.     For  he  was  wont  to  say,   that  although  he 

■  luld  not  declare  the  waters  which  he  patronised  to 
•  e  an  absolute  panpliarmacon,  yet  he  would  wjth 

vonl  and  pen  maintain,  th:it  they  possessed  the  prin- 

•iial  virtues  of  the  most  celebrated  medicinal  springs 


in  the  known  world.  In  short,  the  love  of  Alpheufl 
for  Are.thusa  was  a  mere  jest,  compared  to  that  which 
the  Doctor  entertained  for  his  favourite  fountain. 

The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  much 
illustrated  thesescenesof  convalescence  and  of gayety. 
was  not  at  first  seen  so  much  at  the  ordinary,  ana 
other  places  of  public  resort,  as  had  been  the  liope  ol 
the  worthy  company  assembled.  His  health  and  his 
wound  proved  an  excuse  for  making  his  visits  to  Uia 
society  few  and  far  between. 

But  when  he  did  appear,  his  manners  and  person 
wer-e  infinitely  captivating;  and  even  the  carnation- 
coloured  silk  handkerchief,  vvhich  suspended  his 
wounded  arm,  together  witli  the  paleness  and  lan- 
guor which  loss  of  blood  had  left  on  his  handsome 
and  open  countenance,  gave  a  grace  to  the  whole 
person  which  many  of  the  ladies  declared  irresistible. 
All  contended  for  his  notice,  attracted  at  once  by  hia 
afliibility,  and  piqued  by  the  calm  and  easy  noncha- 
lance with  which  it  seemed  to  be  blended.  The 
scheming  and  selfish  Mowbray,  the  coarse-ininded 
and  brutal  Sir  Bingo,  accustomed  to  consider  them- 
selves, and  to  be  considered,  as  the  first  men  of  the 
party,  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  But 
chiefly  Lady  Penelope  threw  out  the  captivations  of 
her  wit  and  her  literature  ;  while  Lady  Binks,  inistinp: 
to  her  natural  charms,  endeavoured  equally  to  attract 
his  notice.  The  other  nymphs  of  the  Spa  held  a  little 
back,  up'""  he  principle  of  that  politeness,  which,  at 
continental  hunting  parties,  affords  the  first  shot  at  a 
fine  piece  of  game,  to  the  person  of  the  highest  rank 
present;  but  the  thought  throbbed  in  n:any  a  fair 
bosom,  that  their  ladyships  might  miss  their  aim.  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  thus  allowed  them,  and  that 
there  might  then  be  room  for  less  exalted,  but  per- 
haps not  less  skilful,  markswomen,  to  try  their  chance. 
But  while  the  Earl  thus  withdrew  from  public  so- 
ciety, it  was  necessary,  at  least  natural,  that  he  should 
choose  some  one  with  whom  to  share  the  solitude  ol 
his  own  apartment ;  and  Mowbray,  superior  in  rank 
to  the  half-pay  whisky-drinking  Captain  MacTurk 
in  dash  to  Winterblossom,  who  was  broken  down, 
and  turned  twaddler;  and  in  tact  and  sense  to  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  easily  manoDuvred  him.self  into  his 
lordship's  more  intimate  society;  and  internally 
thanking  the  honest  footpad,  whose  bullet  had  been 
the  indirect  means  of  secluding  his  intended  victim 
from  all  society  but  his  own,  he  gradually  began  to 
feel  the  way,  and  prove  the  strength  of  his  anta- 
ffonist,  at  the  various  games  of  skill  and  hazard  which 
he  introduced,  apparently  with  the  sole  pui^pose  of 
relieving  the  tedium  of  a  sick-chamber. 

Meiklewham,  who  felt,  or  afl'ected,  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  his  patron's  success,  and  who 
watched  every  opportunity  to  inquire  how  his  schemes 
advanced,  received  at  first  such  favourable  accounts 
as  made  him  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  rub  his  hands,  and 
chuckle  forth  such  bursts  of  glee  as  only  the  success 
of  triumphant  roguery  could  have  extorted  from  him. 
3Iowbray  looked  grave,  however,  and  checked  his 
mirth. 

"  There  was  something  in  it,  after  all,"  he  said 
"  that  he  could  not  perfectly  understand.  Ethering- 
ton, a  used  hand- d— d  sh.-irp- up  to  every  thing,  and 
yet  he  lost  his  money  like  a  baby." 

"  And  what  the  matter  how  he  loses  it,  so  you  win 
it  like  a  man  V  said  his  legal  friend  and  advfser. 

"Whv,  hang  it,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mowbray— 
"were  It  not  that  I  think  he  has  scarce  the  impu- 
dence to  propose  such  a  thing  to  succeed,  curse  rne 
but  I  should  think  he  was  comitig  the  old  soldier 
over  me,  and  keeping  up  his  game— But  no— he  can 
scarce  have  the  impudence  to  think  of  that — I  find, 
however,  that  he  has  done  Wolverine— cleaned  out 
poor  Tom— though  Tom  wrote  to  me  the  precise  con- 
trary, yet  the  truth  has  since  come  out — Well,  I  shall 
aveiige  him,  for  I  see  his  lordship  is  to  be  had  as  well 
as  other  folk." 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone 
of  aflected  sympathy,  ve  ken  your  own  ways  best 
— but  the  heavens  will  Llcss  a  moderate  mind.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  you  ruin  this  poor  lad,./u?it/i/it*, 
that  is  to  say,  out  and  out.  To  lose  some  of  the 
ready  will  do' him  no  great  harm,  and  maybe  give 
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him  a  lesson  hj  maybe  the  better  of  as  long  as  he 
lives— but  1  wad  not,  as  an  honest  man,  wish  vou  to 
go  deeper — vou  should  sfsare  the  lad,  Mr.  Mowbray." 
"Who  spared  me,  Meiklewham '?"  said  :*rowbray, 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  deep  emphasis—"  No,  no- 
he  must  .20  through  the  mill— money  and  monej-'s 
worth. — His  seat  is  called  Oakendale— think  of 
tiiat,  Mick — Oakendale !  Oh,  name  of  thrice  happy 
ausurv! — Speak  not  of  mercy,  Mick— the  squirrels  of 
Oaketidalfi  must  be  dismounted,  and  learn  to  go 
a-foot. — What  mercy  can  the  wandering  lord  of  Troy 
(.■.'cpect  among  the  Greeks?— The  Greeks!— I  am  a 
very  Suliote — the  bravest  of  Greeks. 

'  I  think  not  of  pitj',  I  lliink  not  of  fear, 

He  neither  inuslknow  who  would  serve  the  Vizier.' 

And  necessity,  Mick,"  he  concluded,  with  a  tone 
something  altered,  "necessity  is  as  unrelenting  a 
leader  as  any  Vizier  or  Pacha,  whom  Scanderbeg  ever 
fought  with,  or  Byron  has  sung." 

Meiiilewham  echoed  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a 
sound  betwi.xt  a  whine,  a  chuckle,  and  a  groari  ;  the 
first  being  designed  to  e.xpress  his  pretended  pity  for 
the  destined  victim  ;  the  second  his  sympathy  v.-itn  his 
patrons's  orospects  of  success ;  and  the  third  being  a 
whistle  admonitory  of  the  dangerous  courses  through 
which  his  object  was  to  be  pursued. 

Suliote  as  he  boasted  himself,  Mowbray  had  soon 
after  this  conversation,  some  reason  to  admit  that, 

"  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war." 

The  light  skirmishing  betwi.xt  the  parties  was  ended, 
and  the  serious  battle  commenced  with  sonie  caution 
on  either  side ;  each  perhaps  desirous  of  being  master 
of  his  opponent's  system  of  tactics,^  before  exposing 
his  own.  Piquet,  the  most  beautiful  game  at  which 
a  man  can  make  sacrifice  of  his  fortune,  was  one  with 
which  -Mowbray  had,  for  his  misfortune  perhaps,  b.^en 
accounted,  from  an  early  age,  a  great  proficient,  and 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  with  less  experi- 
ence, proved  no  novice.  They  now  played  for  such 
stakes  as  Mowbray's  state  of  fortune  rendered  con- 
siderable to  him,  though  his  antagonist  appeared  not  to 
regard  the  amount.  And  they  played  with  various 
success  ;  for,  tiiough  Slowbray  at  times  returned  with 
a  smile  of  confidence  the  inquiring  looks  of  his  friend 
Meiklewham,  there  were  other  occasions  on  which  he 
seerned  to  evade  them,  as  if  his  own  had  a  sad  con- 
fession to  make  in  reply. 

These  alterations,  though  frequent,  did  not  occupy, 
after  all,  many  days  ;  for  Mowbray,  a  friend  of  all 
hour.s,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Lord  Etherington's 
apartment,  and  these  few  days  were  days  of  battle. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  his  lordship  was  now  sufficiently 
recovered  to  join  the  party  at  Shaws-Castle,  and  Jiliss 
Mowbray's  health  being  announced  as  restored,  that 
proposal  was  renewed,  with  the  additi9n  of  a  dra- 
matic entertainment,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  explahi.  Cards  were 
anew  issued  to  all  those  who  had  been  formerly  inclu- 
ded in  the  invitation,  and  of  course  to  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, as  formerly  a  resident  at  the  Well,  and  now  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  it  being  previously  agreed  among 
the  ladies,  that  a  r>7abob,  though  sometimes  a  dingy 
or  damaged  commodity,  was  not  to  be  rashly  or  un- 
necessarily neglected.  As  to  the  parson,  he  had  been 
asked,  of  course,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Mow- 
bray house,  not  to  be  left  out  when  the  friends  of  the 
family  were  invited  on  a  great  scale;  but  his  habits 
were  well  known,  and  it  was  no  more  expected  that 
he  would  leave  his  manse  on  such  aii  occasion,  than 
that  the  kirk  should  loosenitselffroin  its  foundations. 

It  was  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made, 
that  the  Laird  oi  St.  Ronan's  suddenly  entered 
Meiklewham's  private  apartment  with  looks  of  ex- 
ultation. The  worthy  scribe  turned  his  spectacled  nose 
towards  his  patron,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the 
bunch  of  papers  which  he  had  been  just  perusing, 

and  in  the  other  the  tape  with  which  he  was  about  to    

tie  them  up  again,  suspended  that  operation  to  await  i  under  the  cire  of  a  groomof  superior  skilL  Cards 
with  open  eyes  and  ears  the  communication  of  Mow-  |  were  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  resorted  to,  as 
bray.  ...  the  only  alt-rnaiive  for  helping  away  the  evening. 

"I  have  done  him !"  he  said,  exultingly,  yet  in  a  I  and  piquet  was,  as  formerlv,  chosen  for  the  game, 
tone  of  voice  lowered  almost  to  a  whisper ;  "capoltedl     Lord  Etherington  Beemed  at  first  indolently  .are 


his  lordship  for  this  boat— doubled  my  capital,  Mick, 
and  sometl'.ing  more. — Hush,  don't  interrupt  me — v>x 
must  think  of  Clara  now— she  must  share  the  sun- 
shine, should  it  prove  but  a  blink  before  a  storm. — 
You  know,  Mick,  these  twod— d  women.  Lady  Pene- 
lope and  the  Binks,  have  settled  that  they  will  have 
something  like  a  bal  pare  on  this  occasion,  a  sort  of 
theatncal  exhibition,  and  that  those  who  like  it  shall 
be  dressed  in  character. — I  know  their  meaning — they 
think  Clara  has  no  dress  fit  for  such  foolery,  and  so 
thev  hope  to  eclipse  her;  Lady  Pen,  with  her  old- 
fashioned,  ill-set  diamonds,  and  my  Lady  Einks, 
with  the  new-fashioned  finery  wliich  she  swopt  her 
character  for.    But  Clara  shan't  be  borne  down  so, 

by !    I  got  that  aflected  slut.  Lady  Biriks's  maid. 

to  tell  me  what  her  mistress  had  set  her  mind  on,  and 
she  is  to  wear  a  Grecian  habit,  forsooth,  like  one  ot 
Will  Allan's  Eastern  subjects.— But  here's  the  rub-;- 
there  is  only  one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edinburgh  that  is 
worth  showing  off  in,  and  that  is  at  the  Gallery  ol 
Fashion. — Now,  Miclc,  my  friend,  that  shawl  must 
be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other  trankums  of  muslin 
and  lace,  and  so  forth,  which  you  will  find  rnarked 
in  the  paper  there.— Send  in^antly  and  secure  it,  for. 
as  Lady  Binks  writes  by  to-morrow's  post  yourordt:r 
can  go  by  to-ni^ht's  mail — There  is  a  note  for  L.IOO." 

From  a  mecnanical  habit  of  never  refusing  any 
thing,  Meiklewham  readily  took  the  note,  but  havin  j? 
looked  at  it  through  his  spectacles,  he  continued  lo 
hold  it  in  his  hand  as  he  remonstrated  with  his  pat- 
ron.— "  This  is  a'  very  kindly  meant,  St.  Ronan's — 
very  kindly  meant ;  and  I  wad  be  the  last  to  say  that 
IMiss  Clara  docs  not  merit  respect  and  kindness  at 
your  hand ;  but  I  doui>t  mickle  if  she  wad  care  a 
bodle  for  thae  braw  things.  Ye  ken  your.sell,  she 
seldom  alters  her  fashions.  Od,  she  thinks  her 
riding-habit  dress  enough  for  ony  company ;  and  if 
you  were  ganging  by  good  looks,  so  it  is — if  she  hiid  a 
thought  mair  colour,  poor  dear,' 

"  Well,  well,"  said  3Iowbray.  impatiently,  "  let  me 
alone  to  reconcile  a  woman  ana  a  fine  dress." 

"  To  be  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer;  "  but 
after  a,'  now,  wad  it  no  be  better  to  lay  by  this  hun- 
dred pound  in  Tarn  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the  youn?' 
ladv  should  want  it  aft^rhend:  just  for  a  sair  foot  r 

"You  are  a  fool,  Mick ;  what  signifies  healing  a 
sore  foot,  when  there  will  be  a  broken  heart  in  the 
ca.=;e? — No,  no — get  the  thin.gs  as  I  desire  you — wa 
will  blazc'them  down  for  one  day  at  least ;  perhaps  it 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  proper  dash." 

"  Weel,  w«fel,  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Mei- 
klewham; "but  this  young  Earl — hae  ye  found  the 
weak  point?— Can  ye  get  a  decerniture  against  him, 
with  expenses? — that  is  the  question." 

"  I  wish  I  could  answer  it,"  said  Mowbray,  thought- 
fully.— "  Confouud  the  fellow — he  is  a  cut  above  me 
in  rank  and  in  society  too— belongs  to  the  great 
clubs,  and  is  in  v.-ith  the  Superlatives  and  Inaccessi- 
bles,  and  all  that  sort  of  folk. — ^ly  training  has  been 
a  peg  lower — but,  hang  it,  there  are  better  dogs  bred 
in  the  kennel  than  in  the  parlour.  I  am  up  to  him,  I 
tiiiiik — at  least  I  will  soon  know,  3Iick,  whether  I 
am  or  no,  and  that  is  always  one  comfort.  Never 
mind — do  you  execute  my  commission,  and  takf  care 
you  narne  no  names— I  must  save  my  little  Abigail's 
reputation." 

They  parted,  3Teiklewham  to  execute  his  patron's 
commission — his  patron  to  bring  to  the  test  those 
hopes,  the  uncertamty  of  which  he  could  not  disguise 
from  his  own  sasacity. 

Trusting  to  the  continuance  of  his  run  of  luck, 
Mowbray  resolved  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis  thai 
same  evening.  Every  thing  seemed  in  the  outset  la 
favour  his  purpose.  They  had  dined  together  in 
Lord  Etherington's  apartments — his  state  of  health 
interfered  with  the  circulation  of  the  bottle,  and  a 
drizzly  autumnal  evening  rendered  walking  disagree- 
able, even  had  they  gone  no  farther  than  the  private 
stable  where  Lord  Etherington's  horses  were  kei'i, 


so 
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less  and  indifrerent  about  his  pla.v,  sufiering  advan- 
tages to  escape  him,  of  which,  in  a  more  attentive 
state  of  mind,  he  could  not  have  faileti  to  avail  him- 
self. Mowbray  upbraided  him  vviih  his  inattention, 
and  proposed  a  deeper  stake,  in  order  to  iniei-est  hint 
in  the  game.  The  young  nobleman  complied;  and 
hi  the  course  of  a  few  hands,  the  gamesters  became 
both  deeply  engaged  in  watching  and  profiting  by 
the  changes  of  fortune.  These  were  so  many,  so 
varied,  and  so  une.xpected,  that  the  very  souls  of  the 
players  seemed  at  length  centred  in  the  event  of  the 
struggle ;  and,  by  dint  of  doubling  stakes,  the  accu- 
mulated sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
upon  each  side,  came  to  be  staked  in  the  issue  of  the 
eame. — So  large  a  risk  included  all  those  funds  which 
Mowbray  commanded  by  his  sister's  kindness,  and 
nearly  all  his  previous  %yinnings,  so  to  him  the  alter- 
native was  victory  or  ruin.  He  could  not  hide  his  agi- 
tation, however  desirous  to  do  so.  He  drank  wine  to 
supply  jiimself  with  courage — he  drank  water  to  cool 
his  agitation ;  and  at  lengih  bent  himself  to  play  with 
as  much  care  and  attention  as  he  felt  himself  enabled 
to  command. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  game  their  luck  appeared 
tolerably  equal,  and  the  play  of  both  befitting  game- 
sters who  had  dared  to  place  such  a  sum  on  the  cast. 
Bur,  as  it  drew  towards  a  conclusion,  fortune  altoge- 
ther deserted  him  who  stood  most  in  need  of  her  fa- 
vour, and  ]Mowbray,  w;ith  silent  despair,  saw  his  fate 
depend  on  a  single  trick,  and  tliat  with  every  odds 
against  him,  for  Lord  Elherington  was  elder  hand. 
But  how  can  fortune's  favour  secure  any  one  who  is 
rot  true  to  himself? — By  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
the  game,  which  could  only  have  been  expected  from 
the  veriest  bungler  that  ever  touched  a  card.  Lord 
Etherington  called  a  point  without  showing  it,  and, 
tiy  the  ordinary  rule.  Mowbray  was  entitled  to  count 
his  own — and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  ne.xt 
nand,  gained  the  game  and  swept  the  stakes.  Lord 
Etherington  showed  chagrin  and  displeasure,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  rigour  of  the  game  had  been 
more  insisted  upon  than  in  courtesy  it  ought  to  have 
been,  when  men  were  playing  for  so  small  a  stake. 
Mowbray  did  not  understand  this  logic.  A  thousand 
pounds,  he  said,  were  in  his  eyes  no  nutshells;  the 
rules  of  piquet  were  insisted  on  by  all  but  boys  and 
women ;  and  for  his  part,  he  had  rather  not  play  at 
all  than  not  play  the  game. 

"  So  it  would  seem,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  the 
Earl ;  "  for  on  my  soul,  I  never  saw  so  disconsolate  a 
visage  as  thine  during  that  unlucky  game — it  with- 
drew all  my  attention  from  my  hand;  and  I  may 
safely  say,  your  nieful  countenance  has  stood  me  in 
a  thousand  pounds.  If  I  could  transfer  thy  long  vis- 
age to  canvass,  I  should  have  both  my  revenge  and 
my  money ;  for  a  correct  resemblance  would  be  worth 
not  a  penny  less  than  the  original  has  cosr  me." 

■'You  are  welcome  to  your  jest,  my  lord,"  said 
Mowbray;  "it  has  been  well  paid  for;  and  I  will 
serve  you  in  ten  thousand  at  the  same  rate.  What 
say.you?"  he  proceeded,  taking  up  and  shuffling  the 
cards,  "vi-ill  you  do  yourself  more  justice  in  another 
Rame? — Revenge,  they  say,  is  sweet." 

"  I  have  no  appetite  for  it  this  evening,"  said  the 
Earl,  gravely;  "if  I  had,  Mowbray,  you  might  come 
bv  the  worse.  I  do  not  always  call  a  point  without 
showing  it." 

"Your  lordship  is  out  of  humour  with  yourself  for 
a  blunder  that  might  happen  to  any  man — it  was  as 
much  my  good  luck  as  a  good  hand  would  have  been, 
and  so  fortune  be  praised." 

"But  w;hat  if  with  this  Fortune  had  naught  to 
do?"  replied  Lord  Etherington.— "What  if,  sitting 
down  witli  an  honest  fellow  and  a  friend  like  your- 
self, JMowbray,  a  man  should  rather  choose  to  lose 
his  own  money,  which  he  could  rrffbrd,  than  to  win 
what  it  might  distress  his  friend  to  part  with?" 

"Supposmg  a  case  so  far  out  of  supposition,  my 
Jord,"  answered  Mowbray,  who  felt  the  question  tick- 
lish— "for,  with  submission,  the  allegation  is  easily 
made,  and  is  totally  incapable  of  proof— I  should  say, 
no  one  had  a  right  to  think  for  me  in  such  a  particu- 
lar, or  to  suppose  that  I  played  for  a  higher  stake  than 
was  convenient." 


"And  thus  your  friend,  poor  devil,"  rephed  Lord 
Etherington,  "  would  lose  his  money,  and  run  the 
risk  of  a  quarrel  into  the  boot ! — We  will  try  it  ano- 
ther way — Suppose  this  good-humoured  and  simple 
minded  gamester  had  a  favour  of  the  deepest  import 
to  ask  of  his  friend,  and  judged  it  better  to  prefer  his 
request  to  a  winner  than  to  a  loser?" 

"If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mowbray, 
"  it  is  necessary  I  should  learn  how  1  can  oblige  your 
lordship." 

"That  is  a  word  soon  spoken,  but  so  difficult  to  be 
recalled,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  pause — but  yet 
it  must  be  said. — Jlowbray,  you  have  a  sister." 

Mowbray  started.—"  I  have  indeed  a  sister,  my 
lord ;  but  I  can  conceive  no  case  in  which  her  name 
can  enter  with  propriety  into  our  present  discussion." 

"Again  in  the  menacing  mood!"  said  Lord  Ethe- 
rington, in  his  former  tone;  "now,  here  is  a  pretty 
fellow — he  would  first  cut  my  throat  for  having  won 
a  thousand  pounds  from  -me,  and  then  for  offering  to 
make  his  sister  a  countess  !" 

"  A  countess,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mowbray ;  "  you  are 
but  jesting — you  have  never  even  seen  Clara  Mow- 
bray." 

"  Perhaps  not— but  what  then  ? — I  may  have  seen 
her  picture,  as  Pufi'says  in  the  Critic,  or  fallen  in  love 
with  her  from  rumour — or,  to  save  farther  supposi- 
tions, as  I  see  they  render  you  irnpatient,  I  niay  be 
satisfied  vvith  knowing  that  she  is  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  with  a  large  fortune." 

"  What  fortune  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mow- 
bray, recollecting  wuh  alarm  some  claims,  w-hich, 
according  to  Meiklewham's  view  of  the  subject,  his 
sister  might  form  upon  his  property. — "  What  estate? 
— there  is  nothing  belongs  to  our  family,  save  these 
lands  of  St.  Ronan's,  or  what  is  left  of  ihcm  ;  and  of 
these  I  am,  my  lord,  an  undoubted  heir  of  entail  hi 
possession." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Earl,  "for  I  have  no  claim  on 
your  mountain  realms  here,  which  are,  doubtless, 

'  renown'd  of  old 

For  knights,  and  squires,  and  barons  bold  ;' 

my  views  respect  a  much  richer,  though  less  roman- 
tic domain— a  large  manor,  height  Nettlewo9d.  House 
old,  but  standing  in  the  midst  of  such  glorious  oaks 
— three  thousand  acres  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and 
woodland,  exclusive  of  the  two  closes,  occupied  by 
Widow  Hodge  and  Goodman  Trampclod— -manorial 
rights — mines  and  minerals — and  the  devil  knows 
how  many  good  things  besides,  all  lying  in  the  vale 
of  Bever." 

"And  what  has  my  sister  to  do  vvith  all  thisi" 
asked  3Inwbrav,  in  great  surprise. 

"Nothing;  but  that  it  belongs  to  her  when  she 
becomes  Countess  of  Etherington." 

"  It  is,  then,  your  lordship's  property  already?" 

"No,  by  Jove!  nor  can  it,  unless  your  sister  hon- 
ours me  with  her  approbation  of  my  suit,"  replied  the 
Earl. 

"This  is  a  sorer  puzzle  than  one  of  Lad  v  Penelope's 
charades,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray;  "I  nuist  call 
in  the  assistance  of  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  C:hatterly." 

"You  shall  not  need."  said  Lord  Etherington;  "I 
will  give  you  the  key,  but  listen  to  me  with  patience. 
— You  know  that  we  nobles  of  England,  less  jealous 
of  our  si.xtecn  quarters  than  those  on  the  contiiient, 
do  not  take  scorn  to  line  our  decayed  ermines  with  a 
little  cloth  of  gold  from  the  city ;  and  my  grand- 
father was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  wealthy  wife,  with 
a  halting  pedigree,— rather  a  singular  circumstance, 
considering  that  her  father  was  a  countrymai)  of 
yours.  She  had  a  brother,  however,  still  more  wealthy 
than  herself,  and  who  increased  his  fortune  by  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  the  trade  which  had  first  enriched 
his  family.  At  length  he  summed  up  his  books, 
washed  his  hands  of  commerce,  and  retired  to  Net- 
tlewood,  to  become  a  gentleman  ;  and  here  my  much 
respected  granduncle  was  seized  with  the  rage  of 
making  himself  a  man  of  consequence.  He  tried 
what  marrying  a  woman  of  family  would  do;  but  ha 
soon  found  that  whatever  advantage  hisfamily  might 
derive  from  his  doing  so,  his  own  condition  was  but 
little  illustrated.  He  next  resolved  to  become  a  man 
of  familv  himself.    His  father  had  left  Scotland  whea 
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yer'roiiniT,  nnd  bore,  I  blu.sli  to  say.  the  vulgar  name 
of  Scroqic.  This  hapless  dissyllable  my  uncle  ear- 
ned in  per-^on  lo  the  herald  office  in  Scotland ;  but 
iieiiher  Lyon,  nor  Marchniont,  nor  Islay,  nor  Sna- 
doun,  neither  herald  nor  pursuivant,  would  i)atronise 
Scro.'.ne. — Scrogie ! — thi;re  could  nothing  be  made  out 
5f  it— sj  that  my  worthy  relative  had  recourse  to  the 
purer  side  of  the  house,  and  began  to  found  his  dig- 
nity on  his  mother's  name  of  Mowbray.  In  this  he 
was  nmch  more  successful,  and  I  believe  some  sly 
feiiow  stole  for  him  a  slip  from  your  own  family  tree, 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  which,  I  daresay,  you 
have  never  missed.  At  any  rate,  for  his  «r^«n^  and 
or,  he  got  a  handsome  piece  of  parchment,  blazoned 
witii  a  white  lion  for  Mowbray,  to  be  borne  quarterly, 
with  three  stunted  or  serog-bushes  for  Scrcgie,  and 
became  thenceforth  Mr.  Scrogie  Mowbray,  or  rather, 
OS  he  siiliscribed  himself,  Reginald  (his  former  Chris- 
tian name  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He  had  a  son 
who  most  undutifully  laughed  at  all  this,  refused  the 
honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mowbray,  and  insisted 
on  retaining  his  father's  original  appe.iative  of  Scrogie. 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  said  father's  ears,  and 
damage  of  his  temper." 

"  Wliy,  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbray,  "I 
own  I  should  have  preferred  my  own  name,  and  I 
think  the  old  gentleman's  taste  rather  better  than  the 
young  one's." 

"True;  but  both  were 'wilful,  ab.«urd  originals,  with 
a  nappy  obstinacy  of  temper,  whether  derived  from 
Mowbray  or  Scrogie  I  know  not,  but  which  led  them 
so  often  into  opposition,  that  the  ofiended  father,  Re- 
ginald S.  Mowbray,  turned  his  recusant  son  Scrogie 
fairly  out  of  doors;  and  the  fellow  would  have  paid 
for  his  plebeiari  spirit  with  a  vengeance,  had  he  not 
found  refuge  with  a  surviving  partner  of  the  original 
Scrogie  of  all,  who  still  carried  on  the  lucrative 
branch  of  traffic  by  which  the  family  had  been  first 
enriched.  I  mention  these  particulars  to  account,  in 
so  far  as  I  can,  for  the  singular  predicament  in  which 
I  now  find  myself  placed. 

"Proceed,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mov/bray;  "there  is 
no  denying  the  singularity  of  your  story,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  are  quite  serious  in  giving  me  such  an  ex- 
traordinary detail." 

"  Entirely  so,  upon  my  honour — and  a  most  serious 
matter  it  is,  you  will  presently  find.  When  my  wor- 
thy uncle,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray,  (for  I  \yill  not  call  him 
Scrogie  even  in  the  grave,)  paid  his  debt  to  nature, 
every  body  concluded  he  would  be  found  to  have  dis- 
inherited his  son,  theunfilial  Scrogie,  and  so  far  every 
body  was  right — But  it  was  also  generally  believed 
that  he  would  settle  the  estate  on  my  father,  Lord 
Etberington,  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  therein  every 
one  was  wrong.  For  my  excellent  grand-uncle  had 
pondered  with  himself,  that  the  favoured  name  of 
jVIowbray  would  take  no  advantage,  and  attain  no 
additional  elevation,  if  his  estate  of  Netilewood 
(otherwise  called  Mowbray-Park)  should  descend  to 
our  family  without  any  condition  ;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  sharp  attorney,  he  settled  it  on  me,  then 
a  schoolboy,  on  condition  that  I  should,  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-five  complete,  take  unto  my- 
self in  holy  wedlock  a  young  lady  of  good  fame,  of 
the  name  of  Mowbray,  and,  by  preference,  of  the 
house  of  St.  Ro  lan's  should  a  damsel  of  that  house 
fan. — ?\'ow  my  riddle  is  read." 

And  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is,"'  replied  Mow- 
oray,  thoughtfully. 

'■  Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  layin" 
lis  hand  on  his  shoulder;  "  you  think  the  storyWill 
Dear  a  arain  of  a  scruple  of  doubt,  if  not  a  whole  scra- 
pie itself  1" 

"At  least,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "your 
tordship  v/ill  allow,  that,  being  Miss  Mowbrav's  only 
near  relation,  and  sole  guardian,  I  may,  without  of- 
fence, pause  upon  a  suit  for  her  hand,  made  under 
Buch  odd  circumstances." 

"If  you  have  the  least  doubt  either  respecting  my 
rank  or  fortune,  I  can  give,  of  course,  the  most  satis- 
factory references,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

"  That  I  can  easily  believe,  my  lord,"  said  Mow- 
bray ;  "  nor  do  I  in  the  least  fear  deception,  where  de- 
tection would  be  so  easy.    Your  lordship's  proceed- 
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ings  towards  me,  too,"  (with  a  conscious  glance  at 
the  hills  he  still  held  in  his  hand,)  "  have,  I  admit, 
been  such  as  to  intimate  some  such  deep  cause  of  in- 
terest as  you  have  been  pleased  to  state.  But  it  seems 
strange  that  your  lordship  should  have  permitted 
years  to  glide  away,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  af- 
ter the  young  lady,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  only  person 
qualified  as  your  grand-uncle's  will  requires,  with 
whom  you  can  form  an  alliance.  It  apijears  lo  me, 
that  long  before  now,  this  matter  ought  to  have  been 
investigated :  and  that,  even  now,  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  and  more  decorous  to  have  at  least  seen 
my  sister  before  proposing  for  her  hand." 

"On  the  first  point,  my  d.'jar  Mowbray,"  .said  Lord 
Etherington,  "I  am  free  to  own  to  you,  that,  without 
meaning  your  sister  the  least  affront,  I  would  have 
got  rid  of  this  clause  if  I  could  ;  for  every  man  would 
fain  choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  feel  I  no  hurry  to 
marry  at  all.  But  the  rogue-lawyers,  after  taking 
fees,  and  keeping  me  in  hand  for  years,  have  at  length 
roundly  told  me  the  clause  must  be  complied  with,  or 
IN'ettlewood  must  have  another  master.  So  I  thought 
it  best  to  come  down  here  in  person,  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  fair  lady;  but  a:^ accident  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented my  seeing  her.  and  as  I  found  in  her  brother  a 
man  who  understands  the  world,  1  hope  yon  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  me,  that  I  liave endeavoured  in  the 
outset  to  make  you  my  friend.  Truth  i.s,  I  shall  be 
twenty-five  in  the  course  of  a  month ;  and  without 
your  favour,  and  the  opportunities  which  only  you  can 
aff'ord  me.  that  seems  a  short  time  to  woo  and  win  a 
lady  of  ?Iiss  Mowbray's  merit." 

"And  what  is  the  alternative  if  you  do  not  form 
this  proposed  alliance,  my  lord?"  said  Mowbray. 

"The  bequest  of  my  grand-uncle  lapses,"  sdd  tlie 
Earl,  "  and  fair  Nettlewood,  with  its  old  house,  and 
older  oaks,  manorial  rights,  Hodge  Trampclod,  and 
all,  devolves  on  a  certain  cousin-german  of  mine, 
whom  Heaven  of  his  mercv  confound  I" 

"  You  have  left  yourself  little  time  to  prevent  such 
an  event,  my  lord, '  said  3Iowbray;  "but  things  being 
as  I  now  see  them,  you  shall  have  what  interest  I  can 
give  you  in  the  affair.— We  must  stand,  however,  on 
more  equal  terms,  my  lord— I  will  condescend  so  far 
as  to  allow  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  me 
at  this  moment  to  have  lost  that  game,  but  I  cannot 
in  the  circumstances  think  of  acting  as  if  I  had  fairly 
won  it.    We  must  draw  stakes,  my  lord." 

"  Not  a  word  of  that,  if  you  really  mean  me  kindly, 
my  dear  Mowbray.  The  blunder  was  a  real  one,  for 
I  was  indeed  thinking,  as  you  may  suppose,  on  other 
things  than  the  showing  my  point — All  wasfairly  lost 
and  won. — I  hoi)e  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  offer- 
ing real  services,  which  may  perhaps  give  me  some 
right  to  your  partial  regard — at  present  we  are  on 
equal  footing  on  all  sides— perfectly  so." 

"If  your  lordship  think  so,"  said  Mowhrav, — and 
then  passing  rapidly  to  what  he  felt  he  could  say  with 
more  confidence, — "Indeed,  at  any  rate,  no  personal 
obligation  to  myself  could  prevent  my  doing  my  full 
duty  as  guardian  to  my  sister." 

"Unquestionably,  I  desire  nothing  else,"  rcplltd 
the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

"I  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordship  is 
quite  serious  in  your  proposal ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
withdrawn,  even  if  upon  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Movybray,  you  should  not  perhaps  think  her  so  do- 
serving  of  your  lordship's  attentions,  as  report  may 
have  spoken  her." 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  the  treaty  be- 
tween you  and  me  shall  be  as  definite  as  if  I  were  a 
sovereign  prince,  demanding  in  maniage  the  sister  of 
a  neighbouring  monarch,  whom,  according  to  royal 
etiquette,  he  neither  has  seen  nor  could  see.  I  have 
been  quite  frank  with  you,  and  I  have  stated  to  you 
that  my  present  motives  for  entering  upon  negotiation 
are  not  personal,  but  territorial ;  when  I  know  MisH 
Mowbray,  I  have  no  doiibt  they  will  be  otherwise.  1 
have  heard  she  is  beautiful." 

"  Something  of  the  palest,  my  lord,"  answered 
Mowbray. 

"A  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attraction  which  la 
lost  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  that  which  it  iseaai 
est  to  replace." 
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"I  understand  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  will  spare 
vou  t'ne  pain  of  speaking  out.  I  nave  heard  Miss 
i\Iov^•bray  is  in  some  respects— particular ;  to  use  a 
broader  word— a  little  whimsical.— No  matter.  She 
will  have  the  less  to  learn  when  siie becomes  a  count- 
ess, and  a  M'oman  of  fashion." 

"Are  you  serious,  my  lord  ?''  said  Mowbray. 

"1  am— and  I  will  speak  my  mind  stiU  inore 
plainly.  I  have  good  temper,  and  excellent  spirits, 
and  can  endure  a  good  deal  of  smgularity  in  those  I 
live  with.  I  have  no  doubt  j-our  sister  and  I  will  live 
aappily  together — But  in  case  it  should  prove  other- 
ivise,  arrangements  may  be  made  previously  v.hich 
.viU  ennhle  us  in  certain  circumstances  to  live  happily 
ipart.  I\Iy  own  estate  is  large,  and  Nettlewood  will 
jear  dividing." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Mowbray,  "I  have  little  more  to 
Bay — nothing  indeed  remains  for  inquiry,  so  far  as 
your  lordship  is  concerned:'  But  njy  sister  must  have 
free  liberty  of  choice — so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your 
lordship's  suit  has  my  interest." 

"  And  I  trust  we  may  consider  it  as  a  done  thing  ?" 

"With  Clara's  approbation— certainly,"  answered 
Mowbray. 

"I  trust  there  is  no  chance  of  personal  repugnance 
on  the  young  lady's  part?"  said  the  young  peer. 

"I  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered JMowbray,  "  as  I  presume  there  is  no  reason 
for  any ;  but  young  ladies  will  be  capricious,  and  if 
Clara,  after  I  nave"  done  and  said  all  that  a  brother 
ought  to  do,  should  remain  repugnant,  tliereisapoint 
;n  the  exertion  of  my  nifluence  wliich  it  would  be  cru- 
elty to  pass." 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  a  turn  through  the 
apartment,  then  paused,  and  said,  in  a  grave  and 
doubtfid  tone,  "In  the  mean  while,  I  am  bound,  and 
the  young  lady  is  free,  Mowbray.    Is  thisquite  fair']" 

"It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  niv  lord,  where 
a  gentleman  proposes  for  a  lady,"  answered  Mow- 
Dray ;  "  lie  must  remain,  of  course,  bound  by  his  offer, 
until,  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  accepted  or  re- 
jectetl.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  your  lordship  lias  de- 
clared your  wishes  to  me,  before  ascertaining  Clara's 
inclination.  But  while  as  yet  the  matter  is  between 
ourselves — I  make  you  welcome  to  draw  back  if  you 
think  proper.  Clara  Mowbray  needs  not  push  for  a 
catch-match." 

"Nor  do  I  desire,"  said  the  youn^ nobleman,  " any 
time  to  reconsider  the  resolution  which  I  have  con- 
fided to  you.  I  am  not  in  the  least  fearful  that  I  shall 
change  my  mind  on  seeing  your  sister,  and  I  am  ready 
to  stand  by  the  proposal  \vliich  I  have  made  to  you. — 
If,  however,  you  feel  so  extremely  delicately  on  iny 
account,"  he  continued,  "  I  can  see  and  even  converse 
,vith  i\Iiss  Mowbray  at  this  fete  of  yours,  without  the 
necessity  of  being  at  all  presented  to  her — The  charac- 
ter which  I  have  assumed  in  a  manner  obliges  me  to 
wear  a  mask." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  "and 
I  am  glad,  for  both  our  sakes,  your  lordship  thinks  of 
taking  a  little  law  upon  this  occasipn." 

"  I  shall  profit  nothing  by  it,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  my 
doom  is  fixed  before  I  start — but  if  this  mode  of  man- 
aging the  matter  will  save  your  conscieiicCj  I  have  no 
objection  to  it— it  cannot  consume  much  time,  wliich 
is  what  I  have  to  look  to." 

They  then  shook  hands  and  parted,  without  any 
farther  discuurse  which  could  in'erest  the  reader. 

Mowbray  was  ghnl  to  find  himself  alone,  in  order 
to  think  over  what  had  happened,  and  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  own  mind,  which  at  present  was  puz- 
zling even  to  himself.  He  could  not  but  feci  that 
much  greater  advantages  of  every  kind  might  accrue 
Jo  himself  and  h'E  family  from  the  alliance  of  the 
wealthy  young  Earl,  than  could  have  been  derived 
from  any  siiare  of  his  spoils  which  he  had  proposed 
'ji  gain  by  superior  address  in  play,  or  greater  skill  on 
tlie  turf  But  his  pride  "'as  hurt  when  he  recollected 
..Jjat  he  nad  placed  himself  entirely  in  LordEthcring- 


"  Dispositions,  my  lord,  may  difler,"  said  Mow- j  ton's  power;  and  the  escape  from  absolute  ruin  which 
brav,  "without  fault's  on  either  side.  I  presume  your  he  had  made,  solely  by  the  sufferance  of  his  opponent, 
lordship  has  inquired  into  my  sister's.  She  is  amia-  had  nothing  in  it  consolatory  tohis  woiinded  feelings, 
ble,  accomphshed,   sensible,  and  high-spirited;   but    He  was  lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  \\hen  he  recol- 

yet" lected  how  completely  the  proposed  victim  of  Ins  .'n- 

'■*        '  '  ..,    n.,      ,  .,      Ml  genuity  had  seen  through  his  sehcnus,  and  only  Lb- 

stained  from  baliling  them  entirely,  because  to  do  so 
\  suited  best  with  his  own.  There  was  a  shade  of  sus- 
I  picion,  too,  which  he  could  not  entirely  eradicate  from 
his  mind. — What  occasion  had  this  young  nobleman 
to  preface,  by  the  voluntary  loss  of  a  brace  of  thou- 
sands, a  proposal  which  must  have  been  acceptable 
in  itself,  without  any  such  sacrifice?  And  why  should 
he,  after  ail,  have  been  so  eager  to  secure  his  acces- 
sion to  the  proposed  alliance,  before  he  had  even  seen 
the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  it  ?  However  hurried 
for  time,  he  might  have  waited  th„-  event  at  least  of 
tiie  entertainment  at  Shaws-Castle,  at  which  Clara 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  make  her  appearance. — 
Yet  such  conduct,  howcverunusual,  was  equally  incon 
sisient  with  any  sinister  intentions;  s^ince  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  declaration  of 
his  views  upon  a  portionless  young  lady  of  family, 
could  scarcely  he  tne  preface  to  any  .jiifair  practice. 
So  that,  ui5on  the  whole,  Mowbray  settled,  that  what 
was  uncommon  in  tlic  Earl's  conduct  arose  from  the 
hasty  and  eager  disposition  of  a  rich  voung  Enalish 
man',  to  whom  money  is  of  little  consequence,  and  who 
is  too  headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  favourite  plan  of  the 
moment,  to  proceed  in  the  most  rational  or  most  or- 
dinary manner.  If,  however,  there  should  prove  any 
thing  further  in  the  matter  than  he  could  at  present 
discover,  Mowbray  promised  himself  that  the  utmost 
circumspection  on  his  part  could  not  fail  to  discover 
it,  and  that  in  full  time  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences 
to  his  sister  or  himself 

Immersed  in  such  cogitations,  he  avoided  the  in 
quisitive  presence  of  Mr.  Bleiklewham,  who,  as  usual, 
had  been  watching  for  him  to  learn  how  matters 
were  going  on ;  and  although  it  was  now  lare,  he 
mounud  liis  horse,  and  rode  nastily  to  Shaws-Castle. 
On  the  way,  he  deliberated  with  himself  whether  to 
mention  to' his  sister  the  application  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  in  order  to  prepare  her  to  receive  the 
young  Earl  as  a  suitor,  favoured  with  her  brother's 
approbation.  "  But  no,  no,  no ;"  such  was  the  result 
of  bis  contemplation.  "  She  might  take  it  into  laer 
head  that  his  thoughts  were  bent  less  upon  having 
her  for  a  countess,  than  on  obtaining  possession  of 
liis  arand-uncle's  estate. — We  must  keep  quiet,"  con- 
clucled  he,  "  until  her  personal  appearance  and  accom- 
plishments may  appear  at  least  to  havesome  influence 
upon  his  choice.^We  must  say  nothing  till  this  blessed 
entertainment  has  been  given  and  received." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A    LETTER. 

"  Has  he  so  lonp  held  out  with  me  untireri. 
And  stops  he  now  for  breaili  ?— Well— Be  it  so." 

Richard  IIL 

I\IowE.'?AY  had  no  sooner  left  the  Earl's  apartment 
than  the  latter  commenced  an  epistle  to  a  friend  ana 
associate,  which  we  lav  before  the  reader,  as  best  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  the  views  and  motives  of  thu 
writer.  It  was  addressed  to  Captain  .Tel;yl,  of  the  — • 
regiment  of  Guards,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Harrow- 
gate,  and  was  of  the  following  tenor  : — 

"Dear  Harrt, 
"I  have  expected  you  here  these  ten  days  past, 
anxiously  as  ever  man  was  looked  for;  and  have  now 
to  charge  your  absence  as  high  treason  to  vour  sworn 
allegiance.  Surely  you  do  not  presume,  like  one  of 
iVapolfon's  new-made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for  in- 
dependence, as  if  your  greatness  were  of  your  own 
making,  or  as  if  I  had  picked  you  out  of  the  whole  of 
St.  James's  coffee-house  to  hold  my  bnck-hand,  for 
your  sake,  forsooth,  not  for  my  own  '.'  \\herefbre,  lay 
aside  all  your  own  proper  business,  be  it  the  pursuit 
of  dowagers,  or  the  plucking  of  pigeons,  and  instantly 
repair  to  this  place,  where  I  may  speedily  want  your 
assistance. — ]\Iay  want  it,  said  I?  Why,  most  negli 
gent  of  friends  and  allies,  1  have  wanted  it  already, 
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and  that  wlien  it  mi.:;ht  hnvc  clone  me  yeoman's 
service.  Know  that  I  liave  had  an  aH'air  since  1  came 
hither— have  got  hurt  iny^oU',  and  liave  nearly  shot 
my  friend ;  and  if  I  had,  I  niic;ht  have  been  hanged 
for  it,  for  want  of  Harry  Jekyt  to  bear  witness  in  my 
favour.  I  was  so  far  on  my  road  to  this  place,  when, 
not  choosing,  for  certain  reasons,  to  pass  through  the 
old  village,  I  struck  by  a  footpatli  into  the  woods 
whjch  separate  it  from  the  new  Spa,  leaving  my  car- 
riage and  people  to  go  the  carriage-way.  1  had  not 
walked  half  a  mile  when  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  some 
one  behind,  and,  looking  round,  what  sliould  I  behold 
but  the  face  in  the  world  which  I  most  cordially  hate 
and  abhor — I  mean  that  which  stands  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  my  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin  and 
counsellor.  Saint  Francis.  He  seemed  as  much  con- 
founded as  I  was  at  our  unexpected  meeting;  and  it 
was  a  minute  ere  he  found  breath  to  demand  what  I 
did  in  Scotland,  contrary  to  my  promise,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  express  it. — I  retaliated,  and  charged  him 
with  being  here,  in  contradiction  to  his. — He  justified, 
and  said  he  had  only  come  down  upon  the  express 
information  that  I  was  upon  my  road  to  St.  Ronan's. 
Now,  Harrv,  how  the  devil  should  he  have  known 
this  hadst  thou  been  quite  faithful '?  for  I  am  sure,  to 
no  ear  but  thine  own  did  I  breathe  a  whisper  of  my 
purpose. — Ne.xt,  with  the  insolent  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, which  he  founds  on  what  he  calls  the  rectitude 
of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we  should  both  withdraw 
from  a  neighbourhood  into  which  we  could  bring  no- 
thing but  wretc'iedness. — I  have  told  you  how  difficult 
it  i.?  to  cope  with  the  calm  and  resolute  manner  that 
the  devil  gifts  him  with  on  such  occasions  ;  but  I  was 
determined  he  should  not  carry  the  day  this  time.  I 
saw  no  chance  for  it,  however,  but  to  put  myself  into  a 
towering  passion,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  always 
do  on  short  notice. — I  charged  him  with  having  im- 
posed formerly  on  my  youth,  and  made  himself  judge 
of  my  rights ;  and  I  accompanied  my  defiance  with 
the  strongest  terms  of  irony  and  contempt,  as  well  as 
with  demand  of  instant  satisfaction.  I  had  my  tra- 
velling pistols  with  me,  {et  pour  cause.)  and,  to  my 
surprise^  my  gentleman  was  equalLy  provided. — For 
fair  play's  sake,  I  made  him  take  one  of  my  pistols— 
-ight  Kucbenritters— a  braceof  balls  in  each,  but  that 
circumstance  I  forgot. — I  would  fain  have  argued  the 
matter  a  little  longer;  but  I  thought  at  the  time,  and 
think  still,  that  the  best  arguments  which  he  and  I 
can  e.icchan.ge,  must  come  from  the  point  of  the  sword, 
or  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. — We  fired  nearly  together, 
and  I  think  both  dropped — I  am  sure  I  did,  but  reco- 
vered in  a  minute,  witii  a  damaged  arm  and  a  scratch 
on  the  temple — it  was  the  last  which  stunned  me— so 
much  for  double-loaded  pistols. — My  friend  was  in- 
visible, and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  to  the 
Spa.  bleeding  all  the  way  like  a  calf,  and  tell  a  raw- 
head-and-bloody-bone  story  about  a  footpad,  which, 
but  for  my  earldom,  and  my  gory  locks,  no  living  soul 
would  have  believed. 

"  Shortly  after,  when  I  had  been  installed  in  a  sick 
room,  I  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  my  own 
impatience  had  brought  all  this  mischief  upon  me,  at 
a  moment  when  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
my  friend  without  trouble,  had  I  but  let  him  go  on 
his  own  errand  ;  for  it  seems  he  had  an  appoinfment 
that  morning  with  a  booby  Baronet,  who  is  said  to 
be  a  bullet-slitter,  and  would  perhaps  have  rid  me  of 
Saint  Francis  without  any  trouble  or  risk  on  my 
part.  Mean  time,  his  non-appearance  at  tliis  rendez- 
vous has  placed  Master  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  chooses 
to  call  himself,  in  the  worst  odour  possible  \vith  the 
gentry  at  the  Spring,  who  have  denounced  him  as  a 
coward  and  no  gentleman. — What  to  think  of  the 
business  myself,  I  know  not ;  and  I  much  want  your 
assistance  to  see  what  can  have  become  of  this 
fellow,  who,  like  a  spectre  of  ill  omeii,  has  so  often 
thwarted  and  baffled  my  best  plans.  My  own  con- 
finement renders  me  inactive,  though  my  wound  is 
fast  healing.  Dead  he  cannot  be;  for  had  he  been 
mortally  wounded,  we  should  have  heard  of  him 
somewhere  or  other — he  could  not  have  vanished 
from  the  earth  like  a  bubble  of  the  elements.  Well 
and  sound  he  cannot  be;  for,  besides  that  I  am  sure 
I  saw  him  stagger  and  drop,  firing  his  pistol  as  he 


fell,  I  knov.-  him  well  enough  to  swear,  that,  h  u!  he 
not  been  severely  wounded,  he  would  have  first 
pestered  me  with  his  accursed  pre.=ence  and  assist- 
ance, and  then  walked  forward  with  his  usual 
composure  to  sctde  matters  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 
No — no — Saint  Francis  is  none  of  those  who  leave 
such  jobs  half  finished — it  is  but  doing  hirn  justice  to 
say,  he  has  the  devil's  courage  to  back  his  own 
deliberate  impertinence.  But  then,  if  wounded  se- 
verely, he  must  be  still  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
probably  in  concealment — ihis  is  what  1  must  dis- 
cover, and  I  want  your  assistance  in  my  inquiries 
among  the  natives. — Haste  hither,  Harry,  as  eve' 
you  look  for  good  at  my  hand. 

"A  good  player,  Harry,  always  studies  to  innk.. 
the  best  of  bad  cards — and  so  I  have  endeavoured  to 
turn  my  wound  to  some  account;  and  it  has  given 
ine  the  opportunity  to  secure  Monsieur  le  Frere  in  my 
interests.  You  say  very  truly,  that  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  me  to  know  the  character  of  this  new 
actor  on  the  disordered  scene  of  my  adventures.— 
Know,  then,  he  is  that  most  ineongnious  of  all 
monsters— a  Scotch  Buck — how  far  from  being  buck 
of  the  season  you  may  easily  judge.  Every  point  of 
national  character  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to  take  on 
them  a  personage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much 
facility  by  their  brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  They 
are  a  shrewd  people,  indeed,  but  so  destitute  of  ease, 
grace,  pliability  of  manners,  and  insinuation  of  ad- 
dress, that  they  eternally  seem  to  sutler  actual  misery 
in  their  attempts  to  look  gay  and  careless.  Then 
their  pride  heads  them  Back  at  one  turn,  iheir 
poverty  at  another,  their  pedantry  at  a  third,  their 
mauraise  honte  at  a  fourth;  and  with  so  many 
obstacles  to  make  them  bolt  offthe  course,  it  is  posi- 
tively impossible  they  should  win  the  plate.  No, 
Harry,  it  is  the  grave  folk  in  Old  England  who  have 
to  fear  a  Caledonian  invasion-^they  will  make  no 
conquests  in  the  world  of  fashion.  E.xcellent  bankers 
the  Scots  may  be,  for  they  are  eternally  calculating 
how  to  add  interest  to  principal ; — good  soldiers,  for 
they  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as  they  wo-idd  be  thought, 
as  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours,  and  much 
more  amenable  to  discipline; — lawyers  they  are 
born;  indeed  every  country  gentleman  is  bred  one, 
and  their  patient  and  crafty  disposition  enables  them 
in  other  lines,  to  submit  to  hardships  which  other 
natives  could  not  bear,  and  avail  themselves  of  ad- 
vantages which  others  w'ould  let  pass  under  their 
noses  unavailingly.  But  assuredly  Heaven  did  not 
form  the  Caledonian  for  the  gay  world ;  and  his 
efforts  at  ease,  grace,  and  gayety,  resemble  only  the 
clumsy  gambols  of  the  ass  in  the  fable.  Yet  the 
Scot  has  his  sphere  too^  (in  his  own  country  only,) 
where  the  character  which  he  assumes  is  allowed  to 
pass  current.  This  Mowbray,  now— this  brother-in- 
law  9f  mine— might  do  pretty  well  at  a  Nunhe~n 
Meeting,  or  the  Leith  races,  where  he  could  give  five 
minutes  to  the  sport  of  the  day,  and  the  next  half 
hour  to  country  politics,  or  to  farming;  but  it  is 
scarce  necessary  to  tell  you,  Harry,  that  this  hrdi 
fellowship  will  not  pass  on  the  better  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

"Yet,  for  all  I  have  told  you,  this  trout  was  not 
easilv  tickled  ;  nor  should  I  have  made  much  of  him, 
had  he  not,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  northern  conceit, 
entertained  that  notion  of  my  being  a  good  subject 
of  plunder,  which  you  had  contrived  (blessings  on 
vour  contriving  brain!)  to  insinuate  into  him  by 
means  of  Wolverine.  He  commenced  this  hopeful 
experiment,  and,  as  you  must  have  anticipated, 
caught  a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance.  Of  course,  I 
used  my  victory  only  so  far  as  to  secure  his  interest 
in  accomplishing  my  principal  object ;  and  yet,  I 
could  see  my  gentleman's  pride  was  so  much  injured 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  that  not  all  the 
advantages  which  the  match  offered  to  his  damned 
family,  were  able  entirely  to  subdue  the  chagrin 
arising  from  his  defeat.  He  did  gulp  it  down,  thofigh, 
and  we  are  friends  and  allies,  for  the  present  at  least 
— not  so  cordially  so,  however,  as  to  induce  me  to 
trust  him  with  the wholeof  the  strangely complicared 
tale.    The  circumstance  of  the  will  it  was  )iecessar» 
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tp  communicate,  as  affording  a  sufficiently  strong 
reaeon  for  urging  my  suit ;  and  this  partial  disclosure 
enabled  me  for  the  present  to  dispense  with  farther 
confidence. 

"You  will  observe,  that  I  stand  by  no  rneans 
secure ;  and  besides  tlie  chance  of  my  cousin's  re- 
appearance— a  certain  event,  unless  he  is  worse  than 
1  dare  hope  for— I  have  perhaps  to  e.xpect  tlie  fan- 
tastic repugnance  of  Clara  herself,  or  some  sulky 
freak  on  her  brother's  part. — In  a  word — and  let  it  be 
such  a  one  as  conjurers  raise  the  de\il  with — Harry 
Jekyl,  I  irant  you. 

"As  well  knowing  the  nature  of  my  friend,  I  can 
assure  you  that  his  own  interest,  as  M-ell  as  mine, 
may  be  advanced  by  his  coming  hither  on  duty. 
Here  is  a  blockhead,  whom  I  already  mentioned,  Sir 
Uingo  Binks,  with  whom  something  may  be  done 
worth  your  while,  though  scarce  worth  viine.  The 
Baronet  is  a  perfect  buzzard,  and  when  I  came  here 
he  was  under  Mowbray's  training.  But  the  awk- 
ward Scot  had  plucked  half-a-oozeri  penfeathers 
from  his  wig  with  so  little  precaution,  that  the 
Baronet  has  become  frightetied  and  shy,  and  is  now 
in  the  act  of  rebelling  against  Mowbray,  whom  he 
both  hates  and  fears — the  least  backing  from  a 
knowing  hand  like  you,  and  the  bird  becomes  your 
own,  feathers  and  all. — ^loreover, 

'  by  my  life, 

This  Bintj'o  liath  a  mighty  pretty  wife.' 

A  lovely  woman,  Harry— rather  plur.jr-,  and  above 
the  rniddle  size — quite  your  taste — A  Juno  m  beauty, 
looking  with  such  scorn  on  her  husband,  whom  slie 
despis'^'s  and  hates,  and  seeming,  as  if  she  could  look 
«o  differently  oil  any  whom  she  might  like  better, 
that,  on  my  faith,  'twere  sin  not  to  give  her  oc- 
casion. If  you  please  to  venture  your  luck,  either 
wi'h  the  knight  or  the  lady,  you  shall  have  fair  play, 
ana  ct  -'nterference — that  is,  provided  you  appear 
upon  this  summons  J  for,  otherwise,  I  may  be  so 
placed,  that  the  afTairs  of  the  knight  and  the  lady 
may  fall  under  my  own  immediate  cognizance.  And 
so,  Harry,  if  you  wish  to  profit  by  these  hints,  you 
had  best  make  haste,  as  well  for  your  own  concerns, 
as  to  assist  me  in  mine. — Yours,  Harry,  as  you 
behave  yourself, 

"  Etherixgton." 

Having  finished  this  eloquent  and  instructive  epis- 
tle, the  young  Earl  demanded  the  attendance  of  his 
own  valet  Solmes,  whom  he  charged  to  put  it  into  the 
nost-office  without  delay,  and  with  his  own  hand. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THEATRICALS. 

The  play's  tjie  thing. — Hcmlet. 

The  itnportant  day  had  now  arrived,  the  arrange- 
ment for  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  all  the 
conversation  and  thoughts  of  the  good  company  at 
the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's.  To  give  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  degree  of  mvelty  and  consequence,  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather  had  long  since  suggested  to  Mr. 
.Mowbray,  tiiat  the  more  gifted  and  accomplished  part 
of  the  guests  might  contribute  to  furnish  out  enter- 
tainment for  the  rest,  by  acting  a  few  scenes  of  some 
popular  drama;  an  accomplishment  in  which  her 
self-conceit  assured  her  that  she  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  e.vcel.  ^Ir.  iilowbray,  who  seemed  on  this  oc- 
ca.sion  to  have  thrown  the  reins  entirely  into  her  lady- 
ship's hands,  made  no  objection  to  the  plan  which 
she  proposed,  e.xcepting  that  the  old-fashioned  hedges 
and  walks  of  the  garden  at  Shaws-Casile  must  ne- 
cessarily serve  for  stage  and  scenery,  as  there  was  no 
lime  to  fit  up  the  old  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
fiosed  iheairicals.*  But  upon  inquiry  among  the  com- 
pany, this  plan  was  wrecked  upon  the  ordinary  shelve. 
!o  wii,  the  difficulty  of  finding  performers  who  would 

*  At  Kilraddery,  the  noble  seat  of  Lord  Mealli,  in  the  county 
of  Wirklow,  there  is  a  siiuation  lor  private  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions in  the  open  air,  planted  out  with  the  evergreens  whicli 
arise  there  in  the  most  luxuriant  maeniticence.  It  has  a  wild 
ami  romantic  elTect,  reminding  one  of  tlie  scene  in  wliich  Bot- 
tom rehearsed  liis  pageant,  with  a  green  plot  for  a  stage,  and  a 
lawtlinrn  brake  for  a  tiringroom. 


consent  to  assume  the  lower  characters  of  the  drama. 
For  the  first  parts  there  were  candidates  more  than 
enough ;  but  most  of  tnese  were  greatly  too  high- 
spirited  to  play  the  fool,  e.xcept  they  were  permitted 
to  top  the  part.  Then  amongst  the  few  unambitious 
underlings,  who  could  be  coaxed  or  cajoled  to  under- 
take subordinate  characters,  there  were  so  many  bad 
memories,  and  short  memories,  and  treacherous  me- 
mories, that  at  length  the  plan  was  resigned  in  Ae- 
spair. 

A  substitute,  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope,  was  next 
considered.  It  was  proposed  to  act  what  the  Italians 
call  a  Comedy  of  Character ;  that  is.  not  an  exact 
drama,  in  which  the  actors  deliver  wnat  is  set  down 
for  them  by  the  author ;  but  one,  in  which  the  plot 
having  been  previously  fixed  upon,  and  a  few  striking 
scenes  adjusted,  the  actors  are  expected  to  supply  the 
dialogue  extempore,  or,  as  Petrucnio  says,  from  their 
mother  wit.  This  is  an  amusement  which  affiirds 
much  entertainment  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  state 
of  Venice,  where  the  characters  of  their  drama  have 
been  long  since  all  previously  fixed,  and  are  handed 
down  by  tradition  ;  and  this  species  of  drama,  though 
rather  belonging  to  the  mask  than  the  theatre,  is  dis- 
tinguished b\'  the  name  of  Commedia  dell'  Arte.* 
But  the  shame-faced  character  of  Britons  is  still 
more  alien  from  a  species  of  display,  where  there  is  a 
constant  and.extemporaneous  demand  for  vit,  or  the 
sort  of  ready  small-talk  which  supplies  its  place,  thav 
from  the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  drama,  where  the 
author,  standing  responsible  for  language  and  senti- 
ment, leaves  to  the  personators  of  the  scenes  only  tL', 
trouble  of  finding  enunciation  and  action. 

But  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  Penelope 
still  athirst  after  novelty,  though  baffled  in  her  two 
first  projects,  brought  forward  a  third,  in  which  she 
was  more  successful.  This  was  the  proposal  to  com- 
bine a  certain  number,  at  least,  of  the  guests,  properly 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  as  representing  some  well- 
known  historical  or  dramatic  characters,  in  a  group, 
having  reference  to  history,  or  to  a  scene  of  the  drama. 
In  this  representation,  which  may  be  called  playing 
a  picture,  action,  even  pantominiical  action,  was  not 
expected  ;  and  all  that  was  required  of  the  perfo"tners, 
was  to  throw  themselves  into  such  a  group  as  might 
express  a  marked  and  striking  point  of  an  easily 
remembered  scene,  but  where  the  actors  are  at  a 
pause,  and  without  either  speech  or  motion.  In  thi's 
species  of  representation  there  was  no  ta.x,  either  on 
the  invention  or  meinory  of  those  who  might  tinder- 
take  parts;  antl,  what  recommended  it  stiirfarther  to 
the  good  company,  there  was  no  marked  difference 
betwixt  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  group,  and  the 
less  distinguished  characters  by  whom  they  were 
attended  on  the  stage  ;  and  every  one  who  had  con- 
fidence in  a  handsome  shape  ana  a  becoming  dress, 
might  hope,  though  standing  in  riot  quite  so  broad 
ancl  fa^.-ourable  a  light  as  the  principal  personages,  to 
draw,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of  attention 
and  applause.  This  motion,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
pany, or  such  of  them  as  might  choose  to  appear 
properly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  should  form  them- 
selves into  one  or  more  groups,  which  might  be 
renewed  and  varied  as  often  as  they  pleased,  was 
hailed  and  accepted  as  a  bright  idea,  which  assigned 
to  everyone  a  share  of  the  importance  attached  to  its 
probable  success. 

JMowbray,  on  his  side,  promised  to  contrive  soine 
arrangement  which  should  separate  the  actors  in  this 
mule  drama  from  the  spectators,  and  citable  the  former 
to  vary  the  amusement,  by  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  scene,  and  again  appearing  upon  it  under  a 
different  and  new  combination.  This  plan  of  exhibi- 
tion, where  fine  clothes  and  affected  attituties,  supplied 
all  draughts  upon  fancy  or  talent,  was  highly  agree- 
able to  most  of  the  ladies  present ;  and  even  Lady 
Binks,  whose  discontent  seemed  proof  against  every 
effort  that  could  be  proposed  to  soothe  it,  acquiesced 
in  the  project,  with  perfect  indifl'eren<'e  indeed,  but 
with  something  less  of  sullenness  than  usual. 

•  Sop  Mr.  Villiam  Stewart  Rose's  very  intorestine  Letter* 
from  the  North  of  Italy,  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXX.,  where  this 
curious  subject  is  treated  with  the  information  and  precisior 
wliic.'idistmguish  tliat  accomplished  author. 
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It  now  only  remained  to  rummage  the  circulating 
library,  for  some  piec-e  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  which  should  bo  at  the  same 
time  suited  to  the  execution  of  their  project.  Bell's 
British  Theatre,  Miller's  Modern  and  .4ncient  Drama, 
and  about  twenty  odd  volumes,  in  which  stray  trage- 
dies and  comedies  were  associated,  like  the  passen- 
gers in  a  mail-coach,  without  the  least  attempt  at 
selection  or  arrangement,  were  all  e.xamined  in  the 
course  of  their  researches.  But  Lady  Penelope  de- 
clared loftily  and  decidedly  for  Shakspeare,  as  the 
author  whose  immortal  works  were  fresh  m  every 
one's  recollection.  Shakspeare  was  therefore  chosen, 
and  from  his  works  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
was  selected,  as  the  play  which  afforded  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters,  and  most  scope  of  course  for 
the  uitended  representati(m.  An  active  competition 
presently  occurred  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
company,  for  such  copies  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  or  the  volume  of  Shakspeare  containing  it, 
.as  could  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for,  notwith- 
standing Lady  Penelope's  declaration,  that  every  one 
who  could  read  had  Shakspeare's  plays  by  iieart,  it 
appeared  that  such  of  his  dramas  as  have  not  kept 
possession  of  the  stage  were  very  little  known  at  St. 
Ronan's,  save  among  those  people  who  are  emphati- 
callv  called  readers. 

The  adjustment  of  the  parts  was  the  first  subject 
\af  consideration,  so  soon  as  those  who  intended  to 
assume  characters  had  ref'eshed  their  recollection  on 
the  subject  of  the  piece.  Theseus  was  unanimously 
assigned  to  Mowbray,  the  giver  of  the  entertainment, 
and  therefore  justly  entitled  to  represent  the  Duke  of 
Athens.  The  costume  of  an  Amazonian  crest  and 
plume,  a  tucked-up  ve.st,  and  a  tigiit  buskin  of  skv- 
blue  silk,  buckled  with  diamonds,  reconciled  Lady 
Binks  to  the  part  of  Hippolyta.  The  superior  stature 
of  Miss  Mowbray  to  Lady  Penelope,  made  it  necessary 
that  the  former  should  perform  the  part  of  Helena, 
and  her  ladyship  rest  contented  with  the  shrewish 
character  of  Hermia.  It  was  resolved  to  compli- 
ment tne  yourig  Earl  of  Etherington  with  the  part  of 
Lysander,  which,  however,  his  lordship  declined,  and, 
preferring  comedy  to  tragedy,  refused  to  appear  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  the  magnanimous 
Bottom  ;  and  he  gave  them  such  a  humorous  speci- 
men of  his  quality  in  that  part,  that  all  were  delighted 
at  once  with  his  condescension  in  assuming,  and  his 
skill  in  performing,  the  presenter  of  Pyranuis. 

The  part  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Captain  MacTurk, 
whose  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  appear,  in  any  other 
than  the  fidl  Highland  garb,  had  nearly  disconcerted 
the  whole  affair.  At  length  this  obstacle  was  got 
over,  on  the  authorityofChilde  Harold,  who  remarks 
the  similarity  betwi.xt  the  Highland  and  Grecian 
costume,*  and  the  company,  dispensing  with  the 
difference  of  colour,  voted  the  Captain's  variegated 
kilt,  of  the  M.:Turk  tartan,  to  be  the  ku-tle  of  a 
Grecian  rnountameer, — Egeus  to  be  an  Arnout,  and 
the  Captain  to  be  Egeus.  Chatterly  and  the  painter, 
walking  gentlemen  by  profession,  agreed  to  walk 
through  tlie  parts  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  the 
two  Athenian  lovers;  and  Mr.  Wmterblossom,  loath 
and  lazy,  after  many  excuses,  was  bribed  by  Lady 
Penelope  with  an  antiijue,  or  supposed  antique  cameo, 
to  play  the  part  of  Philostratus,  master  of  the  revels, 
provided  his  gout  would  permit  him  to  remain  so  long 
upon  tlie  turf,  which  was  to  be  their  stage. 

Muslin  trowsers,  adorned  with  spangles,  a  volu- 
minous turban  of  silver  gauze,  and  wings  of  the 
same,  together  with  an  embroidered  slipper,  converted 
at  once  Miss  Digges  into  Oberon,  the  King  of  Sha- 
dows, whose  sovereign  gravity,  however,  was  some- 
witat  indifitjrently  represented  by  the  silly  gayety  of 
Miss  in  her  Teens,  and  the  unoontrolled  delight 
which  she  felt  in  her  fine  clothes.  A  younger  sister 
represented  Titania  ;  and  two  or  three  subordinate 
elves   were  selected,  among  families  attending  the 

•  "Tlie  Arnaouts  or  Albanese,"  (says  Lord  BjTon,)  "struck 
nie  forcibly  by  tlieir  resemblance  to  the  Hielilanders  of  Scotland, 
in  dress,  tisure,  and  manner  of  livin?.  Tlieir  very  mountains 
seem  Caledonian,  witli  a  kinder  climate.  Tlie  icilt,  iliou?li 
white  ;  the  spare,  active  form  ;  their  dialect  Celtic,  in  the  sound, 
and  their  hardy  hatiits,  all  carried  me  back  to  IVIorvcn."— .VtKcs 
u>  i!te  Second  Chapter  of  CliUde  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 


salutiferous  fountain,  who  were  easily  persuaded  to 
let  their  children  figure  in  fine  clothes  at  so  juvenile 
an  age,  though  they  shook  their  head  at  Miss  Digge.s 
and  her  pantaloons,  and  no  less  at  the  liberal  display 
of  Lady  Binks's  right  leg,  with  which  the  Amazonian 
garb  gratified  the  public  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Dr.  Quackleben  was  applied  to  to  play  Wall,  by 
the  assistance  of  such  a  wooden  horse,  or  screen,  as 
clothes  are  usually  dried  upon;  the  old  Attorney 
stood  for  Lion ;  and  the  other  characters  of  Bottom's 
drama  were  easily  found  among  the  unnamed  fre- 
quenters of  the  Spring.  Dressed  rehearsals,  and  so 
forth,  went  merrily  on — all  voted  there  was  a  play 
fitted. 

But  even  the  Doctor's  eloquence  could  not  press 
Mrs.  Blower  into  the  scheme,  although  she  was  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  represent  Thisbe. 

"Truth  is,"  she  replied,  "I  duina  greatly  like  stage- 
plays.  John  Blower,  honest  man,  as  sailors  are  aye 
for  some  spree  or  another,  wad  lake  me  ance  to  see 
ane  Mrs.  Siddons — I  thought  we  should  hae  been 
crushed  to  death  before  we  gat  in— a'  my  things  riven 
affmy  back,  forby  the  four  lily-white  shillings  that  it 
cost  us — and  then  in  came  three  frightsome  carlines 
wi'  besoms,  and  they  wad  bewitch  a  sailor's  wife— I 
was  lang  enough  there — and  out  I  wad  be,  and  out 
John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma'  fight  and  fend, 
— My  Lady  Penelope  Penfitter,  and  the  great  folk, 
may  just  take  it  as  they  like;  but  in  my  mind.  Dr. 
Cacklehen,  it's  a  mere  blasphemy  for  folk  to  gar 
themselves  look  otherwise  than  their  Maker  made 
them ;  and  then  the  changing  the  name  which  was 
given  them  at  baptism,  is,  I  think,  an  pwful  falling 
away  from  our  vows;  and  though  Thisby,  which  I 
take  to  be  Greek  for  Tibbie,  may  be  a  very  good 
name,  yet  Margaret  was  I  christened,  and  Margaret 
will  I  die.". 

"  You  mistake  the  matter  entirely,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Blower,"  said  the  Doctor;  "there  is  nothing  serious 
intended — a  mere  placebo— iust  a  divertisement  to 
cheer  the  spirits,  and  assist  the  effect  of  the  waters — 
cheerfulness  is  a  great  promoter  of  health." 

"  Dinna  tell  me  o'  health.  Dr.  Kittlepin  !— Can  it  be 
for  the  puir  body  M'Durk's  health  to  major  about  in 
the  tartans  like  a  tobacconist's  sign  in  a  frosty  morn- 
ing, wi'  his  poor  wizzened  houghs  as  blue  as  a  bla- 
wort  ?— weel  I  wot  he  is  a  humbling  spectacle.  Or 
can  it  gie  ony  body  health  or  pleasure  either  to  see 
your  ainsell.  Doctor,  ganging  about  wi'  a  claise 
screen  tied  to  your  back,  covered  wi'  paper,  and 
painted  like  a  stane  and  lime  wa'  ?— I'll  gang  to  see 
nane  o'  their  vanities.  Dr.  Kittlehen ;  and  if  there  is 
riae  other  decent  body  to  take  care  o'  me,  as  I  dinna 
like  to  sit  a  hail!  afternoon  by  mysell,  I'll  e'en  gae 
down  to  Mr.  Sowerbrowst  the  maltster's— he  is  a 
pleasant,  sensibje  man,  and  a  sponsible  man  in  the 
world,  and  his  sister's  a  very  decent  woman." 

"Confound  Sowerbrowst,"  thought  the  Doctor; 
"  if  I  had  guessed  he  was  to  come  across  me  thus,  he 
should  not  have  got  the  better  of  his  dvspepsv  .so 
early.— My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  he  continued," but 
aloud,  "it  is  a  foolish  affair  enouch,  I  must  confess ; 
but  every  person  of  style  and  fashion  at  the  Well  has 
settled  to  attend  this  exhibition  ;  there  has  been  no- 
thing else  talked  of  for  this  month  through  the  whole 
country,  and  it  will  be  a  year  before  it  is  lorgotten. 
And  I  would  have  you  consider  how  ill  it  will  look, 
mv  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  to  stay  away— nobody  will 
believe  you  had  a  card— no,  not  though  you  were  to 
hang  it  round  your  neck  lilve  a  label  round  a  vial  of 
tincture,  Mrs.  Blower." 

"If  ye  thought  that,  Doctor  Kickherben,"  said  the 
widow,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  cast,  "I  wnd 
e'en  gang  to  the  show,  like  other  fulk ;  sinful  and 
shameful  if  it  be,  let  them  that  make  the  sin  bear  the 
shame.  But  (hen  I  will  put  on  nane  of  their  Popish 
di.?gaises— me  that  has  Uved  in  North  Leith,  baith 
wife  and  lass,  for  I  shanna  say  how  mony  ycar.s,  and 
has  a  charactL-r  to  keep  up  baith  with  saint  and  sin- 
ner.—And  then,  wha's  to  take  care  of  me,  since  you 
are  gaun  to  make  a  lime-and-stane  wa'  of  v.jurscJl 
Dr.  Kickinben  7" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Blower  if  such  is  your  determina 
tion,  I.  will  not  make  a  wall  of  myself  Her  ladvsiiip 
6* 
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must  consider  my  profession— she  must  understand  \  before  the  door  of  the  ma.isc,  a  space  employed  by 
It  is  .-ly  function  to  look  after  my  patients,  in  prefer-  i  3Ir.  Cargili  in  searching  for  the  spectacles,  which  al 
encf  to  all  the  stage-plays  in  this  v.-orld— and  to  |  last  were  happily  discovered  upon  his  own  nose, 
atten  d  on  a  case  like  yours,  Mrs.  Blower,  it  is  my  At  length  seated  bv  the  side  of  his  new  friend,  Mr. 
duty  to  sacrifice,  were  it  called  for,  the  whole  drama  i  Cargili  arrived  safe'  at  Shaws-C'astie,  the  gate  of 
from  Shakspeare  to  O'Keefe."  I  which  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  screaming  grouo 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  resolution,  the  wi-  of  children,  so  extravagantly  delighted  at  seeing  the 
dow's  heart  was  greatly  cheered;  for,  iji  fact,  she  strange  figures  to  whom  each  successive  carriage  gave 
might  probably  have  considered  the  Doctor's  perse-  birth,  that  even  the  stern  brow  and  well-known  voice 
verance  in  the  plan,  of  which  she  had  expressed  such  |  of  Johnie  Tirisneck,  the  beadle,  though  stationed  in 
high  disapprobation,  as  little  less  than  a  symptom  of  I  the  court  on  express  purpose,  was  not  ecjunl  to  the 
absolute  defection  from  his  allegiance.  By  an  accom-  |  task  of  controlling  ihem.  These  noisv  intruders,  how- 
modation,  therefore,  which  suited  both  parties,  it  was  j  ever,  who,  it  was  believed,  were  somewhat  favoured 
settled  that  the  Doctor  should  attend  his  loving  wi-  I  by  Clara  Mowbray,  were  excludtd  from  the  court 
dow  to  Shaws-Castle,  without  mask  or  mantle ;  and    which  opened  before  the  house,  by  a  couple  of  grooms 


iliat  the  painted  screen  should  be  transferred  from 
(iuackleben's  back  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  brief- 
less barrister,  well  qualified  for  the  part  of  Wall, 
since  the  composition  of  his  skull  might  have  rivalled 
in  S'llidity  the  mortar  and  stone  of  the  most  approved 
builder. 

We  must  not  pause  to  dilate  upon  the  various 
labours  of  body  and  spirit  which  preceded  the  inter- 
vening space,  betwixt  the  settlement  of  this  gay 
scheme,  and  the  time  appointed  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  how  the 
wealthy,  by  letter  and  by  commissioneis,  urged  their  re- 
searches through  the  stores  of  the  Gallery  of  Fashion 
for  specimens  of  Orien'.al  finery— how  thev  that  were 
scant  of  diamonds  supplied  their  place  wuth  paste  and 
Bristol  stones— how  the  country  dealers  were  driven 
out  of  patience  by  the  demand  for  goods  of  which 
ihey  had  never  before  heard  the  name — and,  lastlr, 
how  the  busy  fingers  of  the  more  economical  damsels 
twisted  handkerchiefs  into  turbans,  and  converted 
petticoats  into  pantaloons,  shaped  and  sewed,  cut  and 
clipped,  and  spoiled  many  a  decent  gown  and  petti- 
coat, to  produce  something  like  a  Grecian  habit.  Who 
can  describe  the  wonders  \yrought  by  active  needles 
and  scissors,  aided  by  thimbles  and  thread,  upon 
silver  gauze,  and  sprigged  muslin  ?  or  who  can  show 
how,  u  the  fair  nympTis  of  the  Spring  did  not  entirely 
sficceed  in  attaining  the  desired  resemblance  to  hea- 
then Greeks,  they  at  least  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all 
similitude  to  sober  Christians  ? 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  various 
schemes  of  conveyance  which  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  transfer  the  beau  monde  of  the  Spa  to  the 
scene  of  revelry  at  Shaws-Castle.  These  weie  as 
various  as  the  fortunes  and  pretensions  of  the  owners  ; 
from  the  lordly  curricle,  with  its  outriders,  to  the 
humble  taxed  cart,  na.v,  untaxed  cart,  which  conveyed 
the  personages  of  lesser  rauK..  For  the  latter,  indeed, 
the  two  post-chaises  at  the  Inn  seemed  converted  into 
hourly  stages,  so  often  did  they  come  and  go  between 
the  Hotel  and  the  Castle— a  glad  day  for  the  postil- 
ions, and  a  day  of  martyrdom  for  the  poor  post-horses ; 
so  seldom  is  it  that  every  department  of  any  society, 
however  constituted,  can  be  injured  or  benefited  by  the 
same  occurrence. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  convey- 
ance, that  applications  were  made  in  manner  most 
numble,  even  to  3Ieg  Dods  herself,  entreating  she 
would  permit  her  old  whiskey  to  ply  (for  such  might 
have  been  the  phrase)  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  for  that 
day  only,  and  that  upon  good  cause  shown.  But  not 
for  sordid  lucre  would  Ine  undaunted  spirit  of  Meg 
compound  her  feud  with  her  neighbours  of  the  detested 
Well.  '■  Her  carriage,"  she  briefly  replied,  "  was  en- 
gaged for  her  ain  guest  and  the  minister,  and  deil 
auither  body's  fit  should  gang  intill't.  Let  every  her- 
ring hing  by  its  ain  heacC"    And,  accordingly,  at  the 


or  helpers  armed  with  their  whips,  and  could  not  only 
salute,  with  their  shrill  and  wondering  hailing,  the 
various  personages,  as  they  passed  down  a  short 
avenue  leading  fiom  the  exterior  gale. 

The  Cleikum  nabob  and  the  minister  were  greeted 
with  shouts  not  the  least  clamorous ;  which  tlie  for- 
mer merited  by  the  ease  v/ith  which  he  wore  the  white 
turban,  and  tlie  latter,  by  the  infrc-quency  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  public,  and  both,  by  the  singular  asso- 
ciation of  a  decent  clergyman  of  the  churcli  of  Scot- 
land, in  a  dress  more  old-fashioned  than  could  now 
be  produced  in  the  General  Assembly,  walking  arm  in 
arm,  and  seemingly  in  the  most  familiar  terms,  with 
a  Parsee  merchant.  They  stopped  a  momenv  at  the* 
gate  9f  the  court-yard  to  admire  the  front  of  the  old 
mansion,  which  had  been  disturbed  with  so  unusual  a 
scene  of  gayetv. 

Shaws-Castle,  though  so  named,  presented  no  ap- 
pearance of  defence ;  and  thepresent  edifice  liad  nevei 
been  designed  for  more  than  the  accommo-iation  of  a 
peaceful  family,  having  a  low,  heavy  frimt,  loaded 
with  some  of  that  meretricious  ornament,  whicli, 
uniting,  or  rather  confounding,  the  Gothic  and  Gre- 
cian architecture,  was  much  used  during  the  reigns  of 
James  VL  of  Scotland,  and  his  unfortunate  son.  The 
court  formed  a  small  square,  two  sides  of  which  were 
occupied  by  such  buildings  as  were  required  for  the 
family,  and  the  third  by  the  stables,  the  only  part  to 
which  much  attention  had  been  paid,  the  present  Mr. 
Mowbray  having  put  them  into  excellent  order.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  square  was  shut  up  by  a  screen  wall, 
through  which  a  door  opened  to  the  avenue  ;  the 
whole  being  a  kind  of  structure,  which  may  be  still 
found  on  those  old  Scottish  properties,  where  a  rage 
to  render  their  place  Parkisk,  as  was  at  one  time  tlit? 
prevailing  phrase,  has  not  induced  the  owners  to  pull 
down  the  venerable  and  sheltering  appendages  \yith 
which  their  wiser  fathers  had  screened  their  mansion, 
and  to  lay  the  whole  open  to  the  keen  north-east ; 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  spinster  of  fifty,  who 
chills  herself  to  gratily  the  public  by  an  exposure  of 
her  thin  red  elbows,  and  shrivelled  neck  and  bosom 

A  double  door,  thrown  hosp'tnh'"  open  on  the  pre 
sent  occasion,  admitted  the  company  into  a  dark  and 
low  hall,  where  3Iowbray  himself,  wearing  the  under 
dress  of  Theseus,  but  not  having  yet  assumed  his 
ducal  cap  and  robes,  stood  to  receive  his  guests  with 
due  courtesy,  and  to  indicate  to  each  the  road  allotted 
to  him.  Those  who  were  to  take  a  sliare  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  morning,  were  conducted  to  an 
old  saloon,  destined  for  a  green-room,  and  which  com- 
mnnicated  with  a  series  of  apartments  on  the  right. 
hastily  fitted  with  accommodations  forarran.ginjr  and 
completing  their  toilet;  while  others,  who  took  no 
part  in  the  intended  drama,  were  ushered  to  the  left, 
into  a  large,  unfurnished,  and  long  disused  dining 
parlour,  where  a  sashed  door  opened  into  the  gardens 


duly  appointed  hour,  creaked  forth  the  leathern  con-  j  crossed'  with   yew  and  holly  hedges,   still   trimmed 
venience,  in  which,  carefully  screened  by  the  curtain 


from  the  gaze  of  the  fry  of  the  village,  sat  IVabob 
Touchwood,  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian  merchant, 
or  Shroffl  as  they  are  termed.  The  clergyman  would 
not,  pel  haps,  have  been  so  punctual,  had  not  a  set  of 
notes  and  niessages  from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikum, 
ever  following  each  other  as  thick  a."?  tb'^  papers  which 
decorate  the  tail  of  a  schoolboy's  kite.  Kept  him  so 
continually  on  the  alert  from  daybieak  till  noon,  that 
fllr.  Touchwood  found  him  corriplctely  dressed  ;  and 
the  whiskey  was  only  delayed  fjr  about  ten  minutes 


those  principles  which  a  Dutchman  thought  worthy 
of  commemorating  in  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  Ars 
Topiaria. 

A  little  wilderness,  surrounding  a  oeautiful  piece  of 
the  smoothest  turf  and  itself  bounded  by  such  high 
hedges  as  we  have  described,  had  been  selected  as  the 
stage  most  proper  for  the  exiiibition  of  the  intended 
dramatic  picture.  It  afforded  many  facilities ;  for  a 
rising  bank  exactly  in  front  was  accommodated  with 
seats  for  the  spectators,  who  had  a  complete  view  o 
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the  silvan  theatre,  tlie  bushes  and  shrubs  having 
benn  cleared  away,  and  the  place  suopiied  with  a 
temporary  screen,  which,  being  withdrawn  by  the 
domestics  appointed  lor  that  purpose,  was  to  serve 
for  tile  rising  of  the  curtain.  A  covered  trellis,  which 
passed  through  anotlier  part  of  the  garden,  and  ter- 
minated with  a  private  door  opening  from  the  right 
wing  of  the  building,  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  planted 
on  purpose  for  the  proposed  exhibition,  as  it  served  to 
give  the  personages  of  the  drama  a  convenient  and 
Becrel  access  from  the  green-room  to  the  place  of  re- 
presentation. Indeed,  the  dramatis  personjp,  at  least 
those  who  adopted  the  management  of  the  matter, 
were,  induced,  by  so  much  conveniencej  to  extend,  in 
some  measure,  their  original  plan,  and,  insteac'  ''f  one 
group,  as  had  been  at  first  proposed,  thev  now  lound 
themselves  able  to  exhibit  to  the  good  company  a 
succession  of  three  or  four,  selected  and  arranged 
from  diiferent  p.nrts  of  the  drarna,  thus  giving  some 
duration,  as  well  as  some  variety,  to  the  entertain- 
ment, besides  the  advantage  of  separating  and  con- 
trasting the  tragic  and  the  comic  scenes. 

After  wandering  about  amongst  the^^ardens,  which 
contained  Httle  to  interest  any  one,  and  endeavouring 
to  recognise  some  characters,  who,  accommodalinj^ 
themselves  to  the  humours  of  the  day,  had  ventured 
to  appear  in  the  various  disguises  of  ballad-singers, 
pedlars,  shepherds,  Highlanders,  and  so  forth,  the 
company  began  to  draw  togetlier  towards  the  spot 
where  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  and  the  screen 
drawn  in  front  of  the  bosky  stage,  induced  them  to 
assemble,  and  excited  expectation,  especially  as  a 
scroll  in  front  of  the  esplanade  set  forth,  in  the  words 
of  the  play,  "This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this 
hawthorn  Drake  our  tiring-house,  and  we  will  do  it  in 
action."  A  delay  of  about  ten  miriutes  began  to  ex- 
cite some  suppressed  murmurs  of  impatience  among 
the  audience,  when  the  touch  of  Gow's  fiddle  sud- 
denly burst  from  a  neighbouring  hedge,  behind  which 
he  had  established  his  httle  orchestra.  All  were  of 
course  silent, 

"  As  through  his  dear  strathspeys  lie  bore  with  Highland  rage." 

And  when  he  changed  his  strain  to  an  adagio,  and 
suffered  his  music  to  die  away  in  the  plaintive  noies 
of  Roslin  Castle,  the  echoes  of  the  old  walls  were  after 
a  long  slumber,  awakened  by  that  enthusiastic  burst 
of  applause,  with  which  the  Scots  usuallv  received 
and  rewarded  their  country's  gifted  minstrel. 

"He  is  his  father's  own  son,"  said  Touchwood  to 
(.he  clergyman,  for  both  had  gotten  setits  near  about 
the  centre  of  the  place  of  audience.  "  It  is  many  a 
long  year  since  I  listened  to  old  Neil  at  Inver,  and,  to 
say  truth,  spent  a  night  with  him  over  pancakes 
and  Athole  brose  ;  and  I  never  expected  to  hear  his 
match  again  in  my  lifetime.  But  stop— the  curtain 
rises." 

The  screen  was  indeed  withdrawn,  and  displayed 
Hermia,  Helena,  and  their  lovers,  in  attitudes  corres- 
ponding to  the  scene  of  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
error  of  Puck. 

Messrs.  Chatterly  and  the  Painter  played  their  parts 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  amateur  actors  in 
general ;  and  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  them  was, 
triatthey  seemed  more  than  half  ashamed  of  their 
exotic  dresses,  and  of  the  public  gaze. 

But  against  this  untimely  weakness  Lady  Penelope 
was  guarded,  bv  the  strong  shield  of  self-conceit. 
She  minced,  anioled,  and,  notwithstanding  the  sliijht 
appearance  of  her  person,  and  the  depredations  which 
time  had  made  on  a  co\mtenance  that  had  never  been 
very  much  distinguished  for  beauty,  seemed  desirous 
to  top  the  part  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Egeus. 
The  .sullenness  which  was  proper  to  the  character  of 
Hermia,  was  much  augmented  by  the  discovery  tliat 
Miss  Mowbray  was  so  much  better  dressed  than  her- 
self,— a  discovery  which  she  had  but  recently  made, 
as  that  young  lady  had  not  attended  on  the  regular 
rehearsals  at  the  Well,  but  once,  and  then  without 
ner  stage  habit.  Her  ladyship,  however,  did  not  per- 
mit this  painful  sense  of  inferiority,  where  she  nad 
expected  triumpli,  so  far  to  prevail  over  her  desire  of 
ahming,  as  to  interrupt  materially  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  settled  to  represent  her  portion  of  the 
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scene.  The  nature  of  the  exhibition  precluded  much 
action,  but  Lady  Penelope  made  amends  by  such  n 
succession  of  grimaces,  as  might  rival,  in  variety  at 
least,  the  smgular  display  which  Garrick  used  to  call 
"going  his  rounds."  She  twisted  her  poor  features 
into  looks  of  most  desperate  love  towards  Lysander; 
into  tho.se  of  wonder  and  offended  pride,  when  siie 
turned  them  upon  Demetrius ;  and  finally  sett-ied 
them  on  Helena,  with  the  happiest  possible  imitation 
of  an  incensed  rival,  who  feels  the  impossibility  of 
relieving  her  swollen  heart  by  tears  alone,  and  is  just 
about  to  have  recourse  to  her  nnils. 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  in  looks,  demeanour, 
and  figure,  than  that  between  Hermia  and  Helena. 
In  the  latter  character,  the  beautiful  form  and  foreign 
dress  of  IMiss  Mowbray  ^attracted  nil  eyes.  She  kept 
her  place  on  the  stage,  as  a  sentinel  does  that  which 
his  charge  assigns  liim  ;  for  she  had  previously  told 
her  brother,  that  though  she  consented,  at  his  impor- 
tunity, to  make  part  of  the  exhibition,  it  was  as  a 
piece  of  the  scene,  not  as  an  actor,  and  accordingly  a 
painted  figure  could  scarce  be  more  immoveable.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  seemed  to  be  that  of 
deep  sorrow  and  perplexity,  belonging  to  her  part, 
over  which  wandered  at  times  an  air  of  irony  or  ridi- 
cule, as  if  she  were  secretly  scorning  the  whole  e.x- 
hibition,  and  even  herself  for  condescending  to  be- 
come part  of  it.  Above  all,  a  sense  of  bashfulness 
had  cast  tipon  her  cheek  a  colour,  which,  though  suf- 
ficiently slight,  was  more  than,  her  countenance  was 
used  to  display ;  and  when  the  spectators  beheld,  in 
the  splendour  and  grace  of  a  rich  Oriental  dress,  her 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see 
attired  only  m  the  inost  careless  manner,  they  felt 
the  additional  charms  of  surprise  and  contrast;  so 
that  the  bursts  of  applause  which  were  voUied  to- 
wards the  stage,  might  be  said  to  be  addressed  to  her 
alone,  ana  to  vie  in  sincerity  with  those  which  have 
been  forced  from  an  audience  by  the  most  accom- 
plished performer. 

"  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope  !"  said  honest  Mrs. 
Blower,  who,  when  her  scruples  against  the  exhibi- 
tion were  once  got  over,  began  to  look  upon  it  with 
particular  interest,— "I  am  really  sorry  for  her  puir 
face,  for  she  gars  it  vvork  like  the  sails  of  John 
Blower's  vesshel  in  a  stiff  breeze. — Oh,  Doctor  Cack- 
lehen,  dinna  ye  think  she  wad  need,  if  it  weil3  possi- 
ble, to  rin  ower  her  face  wi'  a  gusing  iron,  just  to 
take  the  wrunkles  out  o't  7" 

"Hush,  hush!  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  said 
the  Doctor;  "Lady  Penelope  is  a  woman  of  quality, 
and  my  patient,  and  such  people  always  act  charm- 
ingly—you must  understand  there  is  no  hissing  at  a 
private  theatre — Hem  !" 

"Ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  Doctor,  but  there  is  n^e 
fule  like  an  auldfule— To  iie  sure,  if  she  was  as  young 
and  beautiful  as  Miss  Mowbray— hegh  me,  and  I 
didna  use  to  think  her  sae  bonny  neither — but  dress — 
dress  makes  an  unco  difference— That  shawl  o'  hers 
— I  daur  say  the  like  o't  was  ne'er  seen  in  braid  Scot- 
land— It  will  be  real  Indian,  Fse  warrant." 

"Real  Indian!"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  in  an  acce>it 
of  disdain,  which  rather  disturbed  ]\Irs.  Blower's 
equanimity, — "why,  what  do  you  suppose  it  should 
be,  madam  ?"  . 

I  didna  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  edging  sbmewhat 
nearer  the  Doctor,  not  being  altogether  pleased,  as 
she  afterwards  allowed,  with  the  outlandish  appear- 
ance and  sharp  tone  of  the  traveller;  then  pulKng  liei 
own  drapery  round  her  shoulders,  she  added^  courage- 
ously, "'There  are  braw  shawls  made  at  Paisley,  that 
ye  will  scarce  ken  frae  foreign." 

"  Not  know  Paisley  shawls  from  Indian,  madam  ?" 
said  Touchwood;  "why,  a  blind  man  could  tell  by 
the  slightest  touch  of  his  little  finger.  Yon  shawl, 
now,  is  the  handsomest  I  have  .seen  in  Britain— and 
at  this  distance  I  can  tell  it  to  be  a  real  Tosic." 

"  Cozie  may  she  weel  be  that  wears  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Blower.  "I  declare,  now  I  look  on't  again,  it's  a 
perfect  beauty." 

"It  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  not  cozie,"  continued 
the  traveller;  "the  Shroffs  at  Surat  told  me  iji 
1801,  that  it  is  made  out  of  the  'iner  coat  of  a 
goat." 
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"Of  a  sheep,  sir,  I  am  thinking  you  mean,  for  goats 
lias  nae  woo'." 

"  A'ot  much  of  it,  indeed,  madam  ;  but  you  are  to 
understand  iliey  use  only  the  inmost  coat;  and  then 
their  dyes — that  Tozie  now  will  keep  its  colour  while 
there  is  a  rag  of  it  left— men  bequeath  them  in  lega- 
cies to  their  grandchildren." 

"Ami  a  verv  bonny  colour  it  is,"  said  the  dame; 
"  something  like  a  mouse's  back,  only  a  tliought  red- 
der— I  wonder  what  they  ca'  that  colour." 

"The  colour  is  much  admired,  madam,"  said  Touch- 
wood, who  was  now  on  a  favourite  topic;  "the  Mus- 
sulmans say  the  colour  is  betwi.'jt  that  of  an  elephant 
and  the  breast  of  \he  J'auflita." 

'In  troth,  I  am  as  wise  as  I  Was,"  said  Mrs.  j 
Blower. 

"The  fausrhta,  madam,  s6  called  by  the  IJoors, 
(for  the  'Hindhus  call  it  hollah,)  is  a  sort  of  pigeon, 
held  sacred  among  the  Moslem  of  India,  because 
thev  think  it  dved  ils  breast  in  the  blood  of  Ali.— But 
I  see  they  are  closing  the  scene.— Mr.  Cargill,  are 
you  composing  vour  sermion,  my  good  friend,  or  what 
can  vou  be  thinking  of]" 

Mr.  Cargill  had,  during  the  whole  scene,  remained 
with  his  eyes  fi.\ed,  in  intent  and  an.vious,  although 
almost  unconscious  gaze,  upon  Clara  Mowbray  ;  and 
when  the  voice  of  his  companion  slartled  him  out  of 
his  reverie,  he  exclaimed,  "Most  lovely— most  un- 
happy—yes— I  must  and  will  see  her!" 

"See  her?"  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  his  friend's'  singularities  to  look  for  much 
reason  or  connexion  in  anv  thing  he  said  or  did ; 
"Why,  you  shall  see  her  and  talk  to  her  too,  if  that 
will  give  you  pleasure. — They  satnow,"  he  conlinued, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  '  that  this  Mowbray 
IS  ruined.  I  see  nothing  like  it,  since  he  can  dress 
cut  l;is  sister  like  a  Cegian.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
Epltndid  shawl?" 

'■  Dearly  purchased  splendour,"  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
with  a  deep  sigh;  "I  wish  that  the  price  be  yet  fully 
paid!" 

"Very  likely  not,"  said  the  traveller;  "very  likely 
it's  gone  to  the  book  ;  and  for  the  price,  I  have  known 
a  thousand  rupees  given  for  such  a  shawl  in  the  coun- 
try.— But  hush,  hush,  we  are  to  have  another  tune 
from  Nathaniel— faith,  and  they  are  withdrawing  the 
screen— well,  they  have  some  mercy — thev  do  not  let 
us  wait  long  between  the  acts  of  their  follies  at  least — 
1  love  a  quick  and  rattling  fire  itt  these  vanities — Folly 
walking  a  funeral  pace,  and  clinking  her  hells  to  the 
tmie  of  a  passing  knell,  niakes  sad  work  indeed."  _ 

A  strain  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  light  and  wild  al!cgi-o,  introduced  on  the 
stage  rtiose  dejiahtful  creatures  of  the  richest  ima- 
g^ation  that  evrr  teemed  with  wonders,  the  Oberon 
and  "Titania  of  Shakspeare.  The  pigmy  majesty  of 
the  captain  of  the  fairy  band  had  no  unapt  representa- 
tive in  Jliss  Digges,  whose  modesty  was  not  so  great 
an  intruder  as  to  prevent  her  desire  to  present  him  in 
ail  his  dignity,  and  she  moved,  conscious  of  the  grace- 
ful turn  of  a  pretty  ankle,  which,  encircled  with  a 
string  of  pearls,  and  clothed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  of 
the  inoVt  cobweb  texture,  rose  above  the  crimson  san- 
dal. Her  jewelled  tiara,  too,  save  dignitv  to  the 
frown  with  wh.ich  the  ofil  ndea  King  of  Shadows 
i^reeted  his  consort,  as  each  entcrLd  upon  the  scene 
at  the  liead  of  their  several  attendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  con- 
sidered ;  and,  therefore,  their  part  of  the  exhibition 
had  been  contrived  to  represent  dumb  show,  rather 
than  a  stationary  picture.  The  little  Queen  of  Elves 
was  not  in!erior  in  action  to  her  moody  lord,  and 
repaid,  with  a  look  of  female  impatience  and  scorn, 
the  haughty  air  which  seemed  to  express  liis  sullen 
greeting, 

"I!l  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania." 

The  Other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and 
forward,  some  loutish  and  awkward  enough;  but  the 
gambols  of  childhood  are  sure  to  receive  applause, 
paid,  perhaps,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  envy,  by 
those  in  advanced  life ;  and  besides,  there  were  in  the 
company  several  fond  papas  and  mamas,  whose 
clamorous    approbation,    though    given    apparently 


to  the  whole  performers,  was  especially  dedi- 
cated in  their  hearts  to  their  own  little  Jackies  and 
Marias, — for  Mary,  though  the  prettiest  and  most 
classical  of  Scottish  names,  is  now  unknown  in 
the  land.  The  elves,  therefore,  played  their  frolics, 
danced  a  measure,  and  vanished  with  good  approba- 
tion. 

The  anti-mask,  as  it  maybe  called,  of  Bottom,  and 
his  company  of  actors,  next  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  a  thunder  of  applause  received  the  young  Earl, 
who  had,  with  infinite  taste  and  dexterity,  trans 
formed  himself  into  the  similitude  of  an  Athenian 
clown ;  observing  the  Grecian  costume,  yet  so  judi- 
ciously discriminated  from  the  dress  of  tlie  higher 
charactp's,  as  at  once  to  fix  the  character  of  a  tlTick- 
skinn©  nechanic  on  the  wearer.  Touchwood,  in 
particular,  was  loud  in  his  approbation,  from  which 
the  correctness  of  the  costume  must  be  inferred  ;  for 
that  honest  gentleman,  like  many  other  critics,  was 
indeed  not  very  much  distinguished  for  good  taste, 
but  had  a  capital  memory  for  petty  matters  of  fact; 
and,  w'oile  the  most  impressive  look  or  gesture  of  an 
actor  might  have  failed  to  interest  him.  would  have 
censured  most  severely  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve,  or  the 
colour  of  a  shoe-tie. 

But  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  were  hot  con- 
fined to  his  external  appearance;  for,  had  his  better 
fortunes  failed  him,  his  deserts,  like  those  of  Hamlet, 
might  have  got  him  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players. 
He  presented,  though  in  dumb  show,  tiie  pragmatic 
conceit  of  Bottom,  to  the  infinite  aniuscnsent  of  all 
present,  especially  of  those  who  were  %vell  acquainted 
with  the  original ;  and  when  he  was  "  translated  "  by 
Puck,  he  bore  the  ass's  head,  his  newly-acquired  dig- 
nity, with  an  appearance  of  conscious  greatness, 
which  made  the  metanioi-phosis,  though  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently farcical,  irresistibly  comic.  He  afterwards 
displayed  the  same  humour  in  his  frolics  with  the 
fairies,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with  Messrs. 
Cobweb,  3Iustard-seed,  Pease-blossom,  and  the  rest 
of  Titama's  cavaliers,  who  lost  all  command  of  theii 
countenances  at  the  gravity  with  which  he  invited 
them  to  afford  him  the  luxury  of  scratching  his  hairy 
snout.  Mowbray  had  also  found  a  fitting  representa- 
tive for  Puck  in  a  queer-looking,  small-eyed  boy  ol 
the  Altoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  with  large  ears  projecting 
from  his  head  like  turrets  from  a  Gothic  building. 
This  exotic  animal  personified  the  mem*  and  mock- 
ing spirit  of  Hobgoblin  with  considerable  power,  so 
that  the  gi'oup  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  well- 
known  and  exquisite  delineation  of  Puck  by  Sir 
Joshua,  in  the  select  collection  of  the  Bard  of  Me 
mory.  It  was.  however,  the  ruin  of  the  St.  Ronan's 
Rohm  Goodfeilow,  who  did  no  good  afterwards, — 
"  gaed  an  ill  gate,"  as  Meg  Dods  said,  and  "  took  on" 
with  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  ol 
all  the  characters  that  had  appeared,  during  which 
jMowbray  concluded  that  the  young  lord  himself,  un- 
remarked, might  have  time  enougli  to  examine  the 
outward  form,  at  least,  of  his  sister  Clara,  whom,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  could  not  help  considering 
superior  in  beauty,  dressed  as  she  now  was,  with 
every  advantage  of  art,  even  to  the  brilliant  Amazon, 
Lady  Binks.  It  is  true,  jMowbrav  was  not  a  man  to 
give  preference  to  the  iniellectuaf  expression  of  poor 
Clara's  features  over  the  Sultana-like  beauty  of  the 
haughty  dame,  which  promised  to  an  admirer  all  the 
vicissitudes  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  countenance 
lovely  in  every  change,  aiid  changing  as  often  as  an 
ardent  and  impetuous  disposition,  unused  to  con- 
straint, and  despising  admonition,  should  please  to 
dictate.  Yet^  to  do  bun  justice,  though  his  pr< Terence 
was  perhaps  dictated  more  by  fraternal  partiality  than 
by  purity  of  taste,  he  certainly,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, ftlt  the  full  extcrit  of  Clara's  superiority;  and 
there  was  a  proud  smile  on  his  lip,  as,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  diverdsement,  he  asked  the  Earl  how 
he  had  been  pleased.  The  rest  of  the  performers 
had  separated,  and  the  young  lord  remained  on  tha 
stage,  employed  in  disembarrassing  himself  of  his 
awkward  visor,  when  Mowbray  nut  this  question,  ti) 
which,  though  general  in  terms,  lie  naturally  gave  a 
particular  meaning. 
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"  I  could  wear  my  ass's  head  for  ever,"  he  said, 
"on  condition  my  eyes  were  to  be  so  delightfully  em- 
ployed as  they  have  been  during  the  last  scene. — 
Mowbray,  your  sister  is  an  angel!" 

"Have  a  care  tliat  that  headpiece  of  yours  has  not 
perverted  your  taste,  my  lord,"  said  jMovvbray.  "  But 
why  did  you  wear  that  disguise  on  5'Our  last  appear- 
ance?   You  shoukl,  I  think,  have  been  uncovered." 

"I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you,"  said  the  Earl; 
"  but  truth  is,  first  impressions  are  of  consequence, 
and  1  thought  I  might  do  as  wisely  not  to  appear  be- 
fore your  sister,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  character  of 
Bully  Bottom." 

"Then  you  change  your  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner, 
if  we  call  our  luncheon  by  that  nameT'  said  Mow- 
bray. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  very 
purpose,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  "must  step  in  front,  and 
dismiss  the  audience ;  for  I  see  they  are  sitting  gaping 
there,  waiting  for  another  scene." 

They  parted  upon  this ;  and  jMowbray,  as  Duke 
Theseus,  stepped  before  the  screen,  and  announcing 
the  conclusion  of  the  dramatic  pictures  which  they 
nad  had  the  honour  to  present  before  the  worshipful 
company,  thanked  the  spectators  for  the  very  favour- 
able reception  which  they  had  afforded  ;  and  inumated 
to  them,  that  if  they  could  amuse  themselves  by 
strolling  for  an  hour  among  the  gardens,  a  bell  would 
summon  to  the  house  at  the  e.xpiry  of  that  time, 
when  some  refreshments  would  \vait  their  accept- 
ance. This  annunciation  was  received  with  the  ap- 
plause due  to  the  Amphitryon  ou  Con  dine;  and  the 
guests,  arising  from  before  the  teinporary  theatre,  dis- 
persed througn  the  gardens,  which  were  of  some  ex- 
tent, to  seek  for  or  create  amusement  to  themselves. 
The  music  greatly  aided  them  in  this  last  purpose,  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  a  dozen  of  couples  and  upwards, 
were  "  tripping  it  on  the  light. fantastic  toe,"  (I  love  a 
phrase  that  is  not  hackneyed,)  to  the  tune  of  Mony- 
musk. 

Others  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some 
quaint  disguise  at  the  end  of  every  verdant  alley,  and 
communicating  toothers  the  surprise  and  amusement 
which  they  themselves  were  receiving.  The  scene, 
from  the  variety  of  dresses,  the  freedom  which  it 
gave  to  the  display  of  humour  amongst  such  as  pos- 
sessed any,  and  the  general  disposition  to  give  and 
receive  pleasure,  rendered  the  little  masquerade  more 
entertaining  than  others  of  the  kind  for  which  more 
ample  and  magnificent  preparations  have  been  made. 
There  was  also  a  singular  and  pleasing  contrast  be- 
tween the  fantastic  figures  who  wandered  through  the 
gardens,  and  the  quiet  scene  itself,  to  v,-hich  the  old 
dipt  hedges,  the  formal  distribution  of  the  ground, 
and  the  antiquated  appearance  of  one  or  two  foun- 
tams  and  artificial  cascade.?,  in  which  the  naiads  had 
been  for  the  nonce  compelled  to  resume  their  ancient 
frolics,  gave  an  appearance  of  unusual  simplicity  and 
seclusion,  and  which  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the 
last  than  to  the  present  generation. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

PERPLE.XITIES. 

For  revels,  dances,  maslcs,  and  merry  hours, 
Forerun  fair  Love,  strewing  his  way  with  tiowers. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
V/orlhies,  away— tlie  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Ibidem,. 

Ml?.  TorcHwooD,  and  his  inseparable  friend,  Mr. 
Cargill,  wandered  on  amidst  the  gav  groups  we  have 
described,  the  former  censuring  with  great  scorn  the 
frequent  attempts  which  he  observed  towards  an  imi- 
tation of  the  costume  of  the  East,  and  appealing  with 
stlf-complacence  to  his  own  superior  representation. 
as  he  crreeted,  in  Moorish  and  m  Persic,  the  several 
turban'd  figures  who  passed  his  way ;  while  the  cler- 
gyman, whose  mind  seemed  to  labour  with  some 
weighty  and  important  project,  looked  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  fair  representative  of  Helena,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  memorable 
shawl,  which  had  drawn  forth  so  learned  a  discussion 
from  his  companion ;  and,  starting  from  Touchwood's 


side  with  a  degree  of  an.xious  alertness  totally  forei.gn 
to  his  usual  habits,  he  endeavoured  to  join  the  person 
bj'whom  it  was  worn. 

"By  the  Lord,"  said  his  companion,  "the  Doctor 
is  beside  himself^— the  parson  is  mad! — the  divine  is 
out  of  his  senses,  that  is  clear ;  and  how  the  devil  can 
he,  who  scarce  can  find  his  road  from  theCleikum  to 
his  own  manse,  venture  himself  unprotected  into  siieli 
a  scene  of  confusion  7 — he  might  as  well  pretend  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  without  a  pilot— I  miist  push  off  in 
chase  of  him,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

But  the  traveller  was  prevented  from  executing  his 
friendly  purpose  by  a  sort  of  crowd  \yhich  came  rush- 
ing down  the  alley,  the  centre  of  which  w-as  occupied 
by  Captain  JMacTurk,  in  the  very  act  of  bullying  two 
pseudo  Highlanders,  for  having  presumed  to  lay  aside 
their  breeches  before  they  had  acquired  the  Gaelic 
language.  The  sounds  of  contempt  and  insult  with 
which  the  genuine  Celt  was  overwhelming  the  unfor- 
tunate impostors,  were  not,  indeed,  intelligible  other- 
wise than  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker; 
but  these  intimated  so  much  displeasure,  that  the 
plaided  forms  whose  unadvised  choice  of  a  disguise 
had  provoked  it — two  raw  lads  from  a  certain  great 
manufacturing  town— heartily  repented  their  teme- 
rity, and  were  in  the  act  of  seeking  for  the  speediest 
exit  from  the  gardens ;  rather  choosing  to  resign  their 
share  of  the  dinner,  than  to  abide  the  farther  conse- 
quences that  might  follow  from  the  displeasure  of  this 
highland  Termagant.  • 

Touchwood  had  scarcely  extricated  himself  from 
this  impediment,  and  again  commenced  his  researches 
after  the  clergyman,  when  his  course  was  once  more 
interrupted  by  a  sort  of  pressgang,  headed  by  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  who,  in  order  to  play  nis  character  of  a 
drunken  boatswain  to  the  life,  seemed  certainly  drunk 
enough,  however  little  of  a  seaman.  His  cheer 
sounded  more  hke  a  view-halloo  than  a  hail,  when, 
with  a  volley  of  such  oaths  as  would  have  blown  a 
whole  fleet  of  the  Bethel  union  out  of  the  water,  he 
ordered  Touchwood  "to  come  under  his  lee,  and  be 
d— d ;  for,  smash  his  old  timbers,  he  must  go  to  sea 
again,  for  as  weatherbeaten  a  hulk  as  he  was." 

Touchwood  answered  instantly,  "To  sea  with  all 
my  heart,  but  not  with  a  land-lubber  for  commander. 
— Harkye,  brother,  do  you  know  how  much  oi  a 
horse's  furniture  belongs  to  a  ship  1" 

"Come,  none  of  your  quizzing,  my  old  buck,"  said 
Sir  Bingo — "What  the  devil  has  a  ship  to  do  with 
horse's  furniture? — Do  you  think  we  belong  to  the 
horse-marines? — ha!  ha!  I  think  you're  ihatched, 
brother." 

"Why,  you  son  of  a  fresh- water  gud.geon,"  re- 
plied the  traveller,  "  that  never  in  your  life  sailed 
farther  than  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  do  you  pretend  to  play 
a  sailor,  and  not  know  the  bridle  of  the  bowline,  and 
the  saddle  of  the  boltsprit,  and  the  bit  for  the  cable, 
and  the  girth  to  hoist  the  rigging,  and  the  whip  to 
serve  for  small  tackle  7 — There  is  a  trick  for  you  to 
find  out  an  Abrani-man,  and  save  sixpence  when  he 
begs  of  you  as  a  disbanded  seamen. — Get  along  with 
you!  or  the  constable  shall  be  charged  with  the 
whole  pressgang  to  man  the  workhouse." 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the 
swaggering  boatswain;  and  all  that  the  Baronet 
had  for  it  was  to  sneak  off,  saying,  "D— n  the  old 
quiz,  who  the  devil  thought  to  have  heard  so  muck 
slang  from  an  old  muslin  nightcap!" 

Touchwood  being  now  an  object  of  some  atten- 
tion, was  followed  by  two  or  three  stragglers,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  best  way  he 
could,  testifying  an  impatience  a  little  inconsistent 
with  the  decorum  pf  his  Oriental  demeanour,  but 
which  arose  from  his  desire  to  rejoin  his  companion, 
and  some  apprehension  of  inconvenience  which  he 
feared  Cargill  might  sustain  during  his  absence. 
For,  being  in  fact  as  good-natured  a  man  as  any  in 
the  world,  Mr.  Touchwood  v/as  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  conceited,  and  was  very  apt  to 
suppose,  that  his  presence,  advice,  and  assistance, 
were  of  the  most  indispensable  consequence  to  ihop« 
with  whom  he  lived;  and  that  not  only  on  gr^a, 
emergencies,  but  even  in  the  iLost  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life. 
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Mean  fime,  Mr.  Cargill,  wnom  he  sought  in  vain,  1 
was,  on  his  part,  anxiously  keeping  in  sight  of  the 
beautiful  Indian  shawl,  which  served  as  a  flag  lo  ' 
announce  to  him  the  vessel  which  he  held  in  chase. 
At  length  he  approached  so  closti  as  to  say,  in  an 
anxious  whisper,  "  Miss  Mowbray — Miss  Mowbray 
— I  must  speak  with  you." 

"And  what  would  you  have  with  Miss  Mowbray  7" 
said  the  fair  wearer  of  the  beautiful  shawl,  but 
wiihoiit  turning  round  her  liead. 

"I  have  a  secret — an  important  secret,  of  which  to 
make  you  aware ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  place. — Do 
not  turn  from  me! — Your  happiness  in  this,  and 
perhaps  in  the  next  life,  depends  on  your  listening 
to  me.'' 

The  lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  her  more  privately,  to  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  and  deeply-embowered  recesses, 
which  are  commonly  found  in  such  gardens  as  that 
of  Shaws-Casile;  and,  with  her  shawl  wrapped 
around  her  head,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  conceal  her 
features,  she  stood  before  Mr.  Cargill  in  the  doubtful 
light  and  shadow  of  a  huge  platanus  tree,  which 
formed  the  canopy  of  the  arbour,  and  seemed  to 
await  the  communication  he  had  promised. 

"Report  says,"  said  the  clergyman,  speaking  in  an 
eager  and  hurried  manner,  yet  with  a  low  voice,  and 
like  one  desirous  of  being  heard  by  her  whom  he 
addressed,  and  by  no  oijp  else, — "Report  says  that 
you  are  about  to  be  married." 

"And  is  report  kind  enough  to  say  to  whom/?" 
answered  the  lady,  with  a  tone  of  indiflerence  which 
seemed  to  astound  her  interrogator. 

"Young  lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
"had  this  levity  been  sworn  to  me,  I  could  never 
have  believed  it !  Have  you  forgot  the  circumstances 
in  which  you  stand  ?— Have  you  forgotten  that  my 
promise  of  secrecy,  sinful  perhaps  even  in  that 
degree,  was  but  a  conditional  promise? — or  did  you 
think  that  a  being  so  sequestered  as  I  am  was  already 
tlead  to  the  world,  even  while  he  was  walking  upon 
its  surface? — Know,  young  lady,  that  I  ani  mdeed 
dead  to  the  pleasures  and  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  but  I  am  even  therefore  the  more  alive  to  its 
duties." 

"L'pon  my  honour,  sir,  unless  yon  are  pleased  to  be 
more  explicit,  it  is  impossible  for  me  either  to  answer 
or  understand  you,"  said  the  lady;  "you  speak  too 
seriously  for  a  masquerade  pleasantry,  and  yet  not 
clearlv  enough  to  make  your  earnest  comprehen- 
sible."  • 

"Is  this  sullenness.  Miss  Mowbray?"  said  the 
clergyman,  with  increased  animation;  "Is  it  levity? 
—Or  is  it  alienation  of  mind  ?— Even  after  a  fever 
of  the  brain,  we  retain  a  recollection  of  the  causes 
of  our  illness. — Come,  you  nnist  and  do  understand 
me,  when  I  say,  that  I  will  not  consent  to  your  com- 
mitting a  great  crime  to  attain  temporal  wealth  and 
rank,  no,  not  to  make  you  an  empress.  My  path  is 
a  clear  one;  and  should  I  hear  a  whisper  breathed 
of  your  alliance  with  this  Earl,  or  whatever  he  may 
I'e.  rely  upon  it,  that  I  will  withdraw  the  veil,  and 
make  your  brother,  your  bridegroom,  and  the  whole 
world,  acqu.ainted  with  the  situation  in  which  you 
stand,  anc  the  impossibility  of  your  forming  the 
alliance  which  you  propose  to  yourself,  I  am  com- 
Delled  to  say,  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

"But,  sir — sir,"  answered  the  lady,  rather  eagerly 
itian  anxiously,  "you  have  not  yet  told  me  what 
Business  you  hav^e  with  rny  marriage,  or  what  argu- 
ments vou  can  bring  against  it." 

"3Iadam,"  replied  Mr.  Cargill,  "in  your  present 
state  of  mind,  and  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  I  cannot 
f.nter  upon  a  topic  for  which  the  season  is  unfit,  and 
you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  totally  unprepared.  It 
is  enough  that  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  you 
stand.  At  a  fitter  opportunity,  I  will,  as  it  is  my 
(lutv,  lay  before  you  the  enormity  of  what  you  are 
said  to  have  meditated,  with  the  freedom  w;hich 
becomes  one,  who,  however  humble,  is  appointed 
lO  explain  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  laws  of  his 
Blakcr.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
you  will  take  an.  hasty  step,  after  such  a  warning 
as  this." 


So  saying,  he  turnec^  from  the  lady  with  that  dig 
nity  which  a  conscious  discharaeofcluty  confers,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  sense  of  deep  pain,  infl.ctca 
by  the  careless  levity  of  her  whom  he  addressed.  She 
did  not  any  longer  attempt  to  detain  him,  but  nude 
her  escape  from  the  arbour  by  one  alley,  as  she  heard 
voices  which  seemed  to  approach  it  from  another. 
The  clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  direction,  met 
in  fiill  encounter  a  whispering  and  tittering  pair,  wlio 
seemed,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  to  check  their 
tone  of  familiarity,  and  assume  an  appearance  of 
greater  .distance  towards  each  other.  The  lady  was 
no  other  than  the  fair  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
seemed  to  have  adopted  the  recent  partiality  of  Ti- 
tania  towards  Bully  Bottom,  being  in  conference  such 
and  so  close  as  we  have  described,  with  the  late  re- 
presentativeof  the  Athenian  weaver, whom  his  recent 
visit  to  his  chamber  had  metamorphosed  into  the  more 
gallant  disguise  of  an  ancient  Spanish  cavalier.  He 
now  appeared  with  cloak  and  drooping  plume,  sword, 
poniard,  and  guitar,  richly  dressed  at  all  points,  as 
for  a  serenade  beneath  his  mistress's  window  ;  a  silk 
mask  at  the  breast  of  his  embroidered  doublet  hung 
ready  to  be  assumed  in  case  of  intrusion,  as  an  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  national  dress. 

It  sometimes  happened  to  Mr.  Cargill,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  may  chance  to  other  men  much  subject  to 
absence  of  mind,  that,  contrary  to  their  wont,  and 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  sunbeam  suddenly 
piercing  a  deep  mist,  and  illuminating  one  particulai 
object  in  the  landscape,  some  sudden  recollection 
rushes  upon  them,  and  seems  to  compel  them  to  act 
under  it,  as  under  the  influence  of  complete  certainty 
and  conviction.  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  sooner  set  eyes 
on  the  Spanish  cavalier,  m  whom  he  neither  knew 
the  Earl  of  Etherington,  nor  recognised  Bully  Bottom, 
than  with  hasty  emotion  he  seized  on  his  reluctant 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness 
and  solemnity,  "  1  rejoice  to  see  you ! — Heaven  has 
sent  you  here  in  its  own  good  time." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  very 
coldly,  "I  believe  you  have  the  joy  of  the  meeting 
entirely  on  your  side,  as  1  cannot  remember  having 
seen  you  before." 

"Is  not  your  nameBulrner?"  said  the  clergyman. 
"I— I  know — I  am  sometimes  apt  to  make  mistakes 
— But  I  am  sure  your  name  is  Bidmer?" 

"  Not  that  ever  I  or  my  godfathers  heard  of— my 
name  was  Bottom  half  an  hour  ago — perhaps  that 
makes  the  confusion,"  answered  the  Earl,  with  very 
cold  and  distant  politeness; — "Permit  me  to  pass, 
sir,  that  I  may  attend  the  lady." 

"  Q,uile  unnecessary,"  answered  Ladv  Binks;  "I 
leave  you  to  adjust  your  mutual  recollections  with 
your  new  old  friend,  my  lord — he  seems  to  have 
something  to  say."  So  saying,  the  lady  walked  on, 
not  perhaps  sorry  of  an  opportunity  to  show  apparent 
indiilerence  for  his  lordship's  society  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  had  surprised  them  in  what  might  seem 
a  moment  of  exuberant  intimacy. 

"  You  detain  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington 
to  I\Ir.  Carijill,  who,  bewildered  and  uncertain,  still 
kept  himself  placed  so  directly  before  the  young 
nobleman,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pa.ss, 
without  absolutely  pushing  him  to  one  side.  "I  must 
really  attend  the  lady,"  he  added,  making  another 
effort  to  walk  on. 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  you  cannot  dis- 
guise yourself  from  me.  I  am  sure — my  mind  assures 
me,  that  you  are  that  very  Bulmer  whom  Heaven 
hath  sent  here  to  prevent  crime." 

"And  you,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "whom  my 
mind  assures  tne  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  are  sent 
hither  by  the  devil,  I  think,  to  create  confusion." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  cleiCTinan,  staggered 
by  the  calm  and  pertinacious  denial  of  the  Earl— "i 
beg  pardon  if  I  am  in  a  mistake — that  is,  if  I  am 
really  in  a  mistake— but  I  am  not— I  am  sure  I  am 
not !— That  look— that  smile— I  am  not  mistaken, 
"i'ou  are  Valentine  Bulmer— the  very  Valentine  Bul- 
mer whom  I— but  I  will  not  make  your  private  af- 
fairs any  part  of  this  exposition — enough,  you  art 
Valentine  Bulmer." 
"Valentine?— Valentine?"  answered  Lord  Ether- 
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i.ngton,  iinpatiently,— "I  am  neither  Valentine  nor 
Orson — I  wish  ymi  a;ood-morning,  sir." 

"  Stay,  sir,  stay,  1  charge  yoi;,"  saiii  the  clergyman  ; 
"  if  you  are  unwilling  to  be  known  yourself,  it  may 
be  because  you  have  forgotten  who  I  am — Let  me 
name  myself  as  the  Reverend  Josiah  Cargill,  minister 
of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  If  you  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,"  replied 
the  voung  nobleman,—"  in  which,  however,  I  am  not 
m  the  least  mterested,— I  think  when  you  make  your 
morning  draught  a  little  too  potent,  it  might  ho  as 
well  for  you  to  stay  at  home  and  sleep  it  olii  before 
coming  info  company." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  young  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Cargill,  "lay  aside  this  untimely  and  unseemly 
j(!Sting!  and  tell  me  if  you  be  not — as  I  cannot  but 
still  believe  you  to  be — that  same  youth,  who,  seven 
years  ^inee,  left  in  my  deposit  a  solemn  secret,  which, 
Lf  I  should  unfold  to  the  wrong  person,  wo  would  be 
my  own  heart,  and  evil  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue !" 

■'  You  are  very  pressing  with  me,  sir,  said  the  Earl ; 
"and,  in  exchange,  1  will  be  equally  frank  with  you. 
— I  am  not  tne  man  whom  you  mistake  me  for,  and 
you  may  go  seek  him  where  you  will — It  will  be  still 
more  lucky  for  you  if  you  chance  to  find  your  own 
wfits  in  the  course  of  your  researches;  for  I  must  tell 
you  plainly,  I  think  they  are  gone  somewhat  astray." 
So  saying,  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  a  determined 
purpose  to  pass  on,  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  alternative  but 
to  make  way,  and  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

The  worthy  clergyman  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
ground,  and,  with  his  usual  habit  of  thinking  aloud, 
exclaimed  to  himself,  "Myfancv  has  played  me  many 
a  bewildering  trick,  but  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
of  them  all ! — What  can  this  young  man  think  of  me  7 
It  must  have  been  my  conversation  wiih  that  unhappy 
young  lady  that  has  made  such  an  impression  upon 
me  as  to  deceive  my  very  eye-sight,  ami  causes  me  to 
connect  with  her  history  the  face  of  the  next  person 
that  I  met — What  must  the  stranger  think  of  me  I" 

"  Why,  what  every  one  thinks  of  thee  that  knows 
thee,  prophet,"  said  tlie  friendly  voice  of  Touchwood, 
accompanying  his  speech  with  an  awakening  slap  on 
the  clergyman's  shoulder;  "and  that  is,  that  thou 
art  an  unfortunate  philosopher  of  Laputa,  who  has 
jost  his  flapper  in  the  throng.—  Come  along — haying 
nie  once  more  by  your  side,  vou  need  fear  nothing. 
Why,  now  I  look  at  you  closer,  you  look  as  if  y3u  had 
seen  a  basihsk — not  that  thei;e  is  any  such  thing, 
omerwise  I  must  have  seen  it  myself,  in  the  course 
of  my  travels — but  you  seem  pale  and  frightened — 
What  the  devil  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  clergyman,  "except  that 
I  have  even  this  very  moment  made  an  egregious fooi 
of  myself" 

"Pooh,  pooh,  that  i5  nothing  to  sigh  over,  prophet. 
— F.very  man  does  so  at  least  twice  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours,"  said  Touchwood. 

"But  I  had  nearly  lietrayed  to  a  stranger,  a  secret 
deeplv  concerning  the  honour  of  an  ancient  family." 

"  That  was  wrong,  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood : 
"take  care  of  that  in  future;  and,  indeed,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  speak  even  to  your  beadle,  Johnie 
Tirlsneck,  until  you  have  assured  yourself,  by  at  least 
three  pertinent  questions  and  answers,  that  you  have 
the  said  Johnie  corporeally  anil  substantially  in  pre- 
sence before  you,  and  that  your  fancy  has  not  invested 
some  stranser  with  honest  Johnic's  singed  periwig 
and  threadbare  brown  j-'^senh — Come  along — come 
along." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergy- 
man, who  in  vain  made  all  the  excuses  he  could  think 
of  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  scene  of  gayety, 
m  which  he  was  so  unexpectedlyinvolved.  He  pleaded 
headache ;  and  his  friend  assured  him  that  a  mouthful 
of  food,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  would  mend  it.  He 
stated  he  had  business ;  and  Touchwood  replied  that 
he  could  have  none  but  composing  his  next  sermon, 
and  reminded  him  that  it  was  two  days  till  Sunday. 
At  length,  Mr.  Cargill  confessed  that  he  had  some  re- 
luctance again  to  see  the  stranger,  on  whom  he  had 
endeavoured  with  such  pertinacity  to  fix  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  he  was  now  well  assured  existed  only  in 


his  own  imagination.  The  traveller  treated  his  scru- 
ples with  scorn,  and  said,  tliat  guests  meeting  in  this 
general  manner,  had  no  more  to  do  with  each  other 
than  if  they  were  assembled  in  a  caravansary. 

"  So"  that  you'need  not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the 
way  of  apology  or  otherwise— or.  what  will  be  s;i!l 
better,  I,  who  have  seen  so  mucn  of  the  world,  wili 
make  the  pretty  speech  for  you."  As  they  spoke,  he 
dragged  the  divine  towards  the  house,  where  they 
were  now  summoned  by  the  appointed  signal,  and 
where  the  company  were  assembling  in  the  old  saloon 
already  noticed,  previous  to  passing  into  the  diniug- 
room,  where  the  refreshments  were  prepared.  "  Now, 
Doctor,"  continued  the  busy  friend  of  Mr.  Cargill, 
"let  us  see  which  of  all  these  people  has  been  the 
subject  of  your  blunder.  Is  it  yon  animal  of  a  High- 
landman  ? — or  the  impertinent  brute  that  wants  to  be 
thought  a  boatswain  7 — or  whicli  of  them  all  is  it  ? — 
Ay,  here  they  come,  two  and  two.  Newgate  fashion — 
the  young  Lord  of  the  Manor  witn  old  Lady  Penelope 
— does  he  set  up  for  Ulysses,  I  wonder  1 — The  Earl  of 
Etherington  with  Lady  Bingo — methinks  it  should 
have  been  with  Miss  Mowbray." 

"The  Earl  of  what,  did  yoii  say?"  quoth  the  cler- 
gyman, anxiously.  "How  is  it  you  tilled  that  young 
man  in  the  Spanish  dress?" 

"Oho!"  said  the  traveller;  "what,  I  have  disco- 
vered the  goblin  that  has  scared  you  7 — Come  along-- 
come  along — I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  him." 
So  saying,  he  dragged  him  towards  Lord  Etherington  ; 
and  before  the  divine  could  make  his  negative  intelli- 
gible, the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  taken  place. 
"My  Lord  Etherington,  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Car- 
gill, minister  of  this  parish— a  learned  gentleman, 
whose  head  is  often  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  his  per- 
son seems  present  among  his  friends.  He  suHera 
extremely,  my  lord,  under  tne  sense  of  mistaking  your 
lordship  for  the  Lord  knows  who  ;  but  when  you  are 
acquainted  with  him,  you  w'ill  find  that  he  can  make 
a  hundred  stranger  mistakes  than  that,  so  v.-e  hope 
that  your  lordship  will  take  no  prejudice  or  offence.'' 

"  There  can  be  no  offence  taken  where  no  offence 
is  intended,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  with  much  ur- 
banity. "It  is  I  who  ought  to  beg  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman's pardon,  for  hurrpng  from  him  without 
allowing  him  to  make  a  complete  eclaircissement.  I 
beg  his  pardon  for  an  abruptness  which  the  place  and 
the  lime — for  I  was  in>niediately  engaged  in  a  lady's 
service — rendered  unavoidable.' 

Mr.  Cargill  gazed  on  the  young  nobleman  as  he 
pronounced  these  words,  with  the  easy  indifference 
of  one  who  apologizes  to  an  inferior  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  own  character  for  politeness,  but  with  perfect 
indifii-'rence  whether  his  excuses  are  or  are  not  held 
satisfactory.  And  as  the  clergyman  gazed,  the  belief 
which  had  so  strongly  clun^  to  him  that  tne  Earl  of 
Etherington  and  young  Valentine  Buhner  were  the 
same  individual  person,  melted  away  like  frostwnrl; 
before  the  morning  sun,  and  that  so  completely,  that 
he  marvelled  at  himself  for  having  ever  entertained  it. 
Some  strong  resemblance  of  features  there  must  have 
been  to  have  led  him  into  such  a  delusion ;  but  thfa 
person,  the  tone  the  manner  of  expression,  were  abso- 
lutely different t and  his  attention  being  now  espe- 
cially directed  towards  these  particulars,  Mr.  CargilJ 
was  inclined  to  think  the  two  personages  almost  to- 
tally dissimilar. 

The  clergyman  had  now  only  to  make  his  apolog}-^, 
and  fall  back  from  the  head  of  the  table  to  some  lower 
seat,  which  his  modesty  would  have  preferred,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized_ upon  by  the  Lady  Penelop^ 
Penfeather,  who,  detaining  him  in  the  most  clegan 
and  persuasive  manner  po.=sible,  insisted  that  the> 
should  be  introduced  to  each  other  by  Mr.  Mow  bra  v 
and  that  Mr.  Cargill  should  sit  beside  her  at  table. — 
She  had  heard  so  much  of  his  learning— so  much  of 
his  excellent  character — desired  so  much  to  makehia 
acquaintance,  that  she  could  not  think  of  losing  an 
opportunity,  which  Mr.  Cargill's  learned  seclusion 
rendered  so  very  rare— in  a  word,  catching  the  Black 
Lion  was*the  order  of  the  clay;  and  her  ladysiup 
having  trapped  her  prey,  soon  sat  triumphant  witn 
him  by  lier  side. 

A  second  separation  was  ttus  effected  betwiit 
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Touchwood  and  his  friend  ;  for  the  former,  not  being 
included  in  the  invitation,  or,  indeed,  at  all  noticed  by 
Lady  Penelope,  was  obliged  to  find  room  at  a  lower 
pan  of  the  table,  where  he  excited  much  surprise  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  despatched  boiled  rice  with 
chop-Slicks. 

Mr.  CnrgiU  being  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort, 
to  the  fire  of  Lady  Penelope,  speedily  found  it  so  brisk 
and  incessant,  as  to  drive  his  complaisance,  little  tried 
as  it  had  been  for  many  years  by  small  talk,  almost  to 
extremity.  She  began  by  begging  him  to  draw  his 
chair  close,  for  an  instinctive  terror  of  fine  ladies  had 
made  iiim  keep  his  distance.  At  the  same  time,  she 
hoped  ■•  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  as  an  Episcopalian  ; 
her  faiher  had  belonged  to  that  communion  ;  for,"  she 
added,  with  what  was  intended  for  an  arch  smile,  "  we 
were  somewhat  naugluy  in  the  forty-five,  as  you  may 
have  heard  ;  but  all  that  was  over,  and  she  was  sure 
Jlr.  Cargill  was  too  liberal  to  entertain  any  dislike  or 
shyness  on  that  score.— She  could  assure  him  she  was 
far  from  disliking  the  Presbyterian  form— indeed  she 
had  often  wished  to  hear  it,  where  she  was  sure  to  be 
both  delighted  and  edified"  (here  a  gracious  smile)  "in 
the  church  of  St.  Ronan's— and  hoped  to  do  so  when- 
ever Jfr.  Mowbray  had  got  a  stove,  which  he  had 
ordered  from  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  air  his  pew 
for  her  accomriiodation." 

All  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles 
and  nods,  and  so  much  civility  as  to  remind  the  clergy- 
man of  a  cup  of  tea  over-sweetened  to  conceal  its 
want  of  strength  and  flavour,  required  and  received 
no  farther  answer  than  an  accommodating  look  and 
acquiescent  bow. 

"Ah,  i\Ir.  Cargill,"  contiiuied  the  inexhaustible  Lady 
Penelope,  "your  profession  has  so  many  demands  on 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding — is  so  much 
connected  with  the  kindnesses  and  charities  of  our 
nature— with  our  best  and  purest  feehngs,  Mr.  Cargill ! 
You  know  what  Goldsmith  savs  : — 


'  to  his  clutj-  rrompt  at  everj'  call, 

Ife  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  felt,  and  pray'd  for  all.' 

And  then  Dryden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest, 
so  inimitable,  one  would  think,  did  we  not  hear  now 
and  then  of  some  living  mortal  presuming  to  emulate 
its  features,"  (here  another  insinuating  iiod  and  ex- 
pressive smile.) 

•■'  '  Refined  liimself  to  souLto  curb  the  sense, 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence, 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere  ; 
Notliing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
Hut  sweet  regard  and  pleasing  sanctity.'  " 

While  her  ladyship  declaimed,  the  clergyman's 
wandering  eye  confessed  his  absent  mind ;  his 
thoughts  travelling,  perhaps,  to  accomplish  a  truce 
betwixt  Saladin  and  Conrade  of  Mountserrat,  unless 
thev  chanced  to  be  occupied  with  some  occurrences 
of  that  very  day,  so  that  the  ladv  was  obliged  to  re- 
call her  indocile  auditor  with  the  leadingquestion, 
"  Yon  are  well  acquainted  with  Dryden,  of  course,  Mr. 
Carsill  V 

"I  have  not  the  honour,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
starting  from  his  reverie,  and  but  half  understanding 
the  question  he  replied  to.  ** 

"Sir!"  said  the  lady  in  surprise. 

"  ^ladnm  !— my  lady!"  answered  Mr.  Cargill,  in 
ernharrassment. 

"1  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dryden  ;  but  you  learned 
men  are  so  absent — perhaps  you  thought  1  said  Ley- 
den." 

".A  lamp  too  early  quenched,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Cargill  ;  "I  knew  him  well." 

"  .And  so  did  I,"  eagerly  replied  the  lady  of  iheceru- 
Jean  buskin  ;  "  he  spoKe  ten  languages — how  mortify- 
ing to  pcjor  me,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  could  only  boast  of 
live! — hut  I  have  studied  a  little  since  that  time — I 
mus:  havcyoii  to  help  me  in  my  studies,  Mr.  Cargill —  I 
it  will  he  ciiaritable— but  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  a 
female  pupil  ?"  . 

-A  thrill,  arisirg  from  former  recollections,  passed 
llirutigh  poo"  Cargill's  mind,  with  as  muci!  acuteness 
as  tlir  pas>  of  a  rapier  might  have  done  through  his 
i)ody  ;  and  vre  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  forward 
(•rater  in  society,  lilie  a  busy  bustler  in  a  crowd,  besides 


nil  other  general  points  of  annoyance,  is  eternally 
rubbing  upon  some  tender  point,  and  galling  men's 
feelings,  without  knowing  or  resardinglt. 

"  You  must  assist  me,  beside?,  in  my  little  cuarities, 
JMr.  Cargill,  now  that  you  and  1  are  become  so  well 
acquainted.— There  is  that  Anne  Heggie— I  sent  her 
a  trifle  yesterday,  but  I  am  told— I  should  not  mention 
it,  but  onl.vone  would  not  have  the  little  they  have  to 
bestow  lavished  on  an  improper  object— I  am  told  she 
is  not  quite  proper— an  unwedded  mother,  in  short 
Mr.  Cargill — and  it  would  be  especially  unbecoming  la 
me  to  encourage  profligacy." 

"I  believe,  madam."  said  the  clergyman,  gravely, 
"the  poor  woman's  distress  may  justify  }oi;r  ladj'- 
ship's  bounty,  even  if  her  conduct  has  been  faulty." 

'  O,  I  am  no  prude,  neither,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Car- 
gill," answered  the  Lady  Penelope.  "I  never  with- 
draw my  countenance  from  any  one  but  on  the  most 
in-efragable  grounds.  I  could  tell  you  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  own,  whom  I  have  supported  against 
the  whole  clamour  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  because  1 
believe,  from  the  bottom  of  mv  soul,  ^he  is  only 
thoughtless— nothing  in  the  world  but  thoughtless — 
O  Mr.  Caraill,  how  can  vou  look  across  the  table  so 
intellisren'ly  ?— who  would  have  thought  it  of  you  7 
— Oh  fie,  to  make  such  personal  apphcations!" 
"fpon  my  word,  madam,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 

comprehend" 

"Oh  fie,  fie,  Mr.  Cargill,"  throwing  in  as  much 
censure  and  surprise  as  a  confidential  whisper  can 
convey — "yon  looked  at  my  Lady  Binks— 1  know 
what  you  think,  but  you  are  quite  wrong,  I  assure 
you ;  you  are  entirely  wrong. — I  wish  she  would  not 
flirt  quite  so  much  with  that  young  Lord  Eiherington 
though.  Mr.  Cargill— her  situation  is  particular. — In- 
deed, I  believe  she  wears  out  his  patience ;  for  see  he 
is  leavinc  the  room  before  we  sit  down — how-  singu- 
lar 1 — And  then,  do  you  not  think  it  very  odd,  too,  that 
Miss  Mowbray  has  not  come  down  to  us?" 

"Miss  iVIowbray  ! — what  of  Miss  Mowbray — is  she 
not  here?"  s.nid  Mr.  Cargill.  starting,  and  with  an 
expression  of  interest  which  he  had  not  yet  bestowed 
on  any  of  her  ladyship's  liberal  comnnmications.  •■ 

"Ay,  poor  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Penelope, 
lowering:  her  voice,  and  shaking  her  head  ;  "  she  has 
not  appeared — her  brother  w'ent  up  stairs  a  few  mi- 
nutes since,  I  believe,  to  bring  her  down,  and  so  we 
are  all  left  here  to  look  at  each  other.^How  very 
awkward  ! — But  you  know  Clara  Mowbray." 

"L  madam?"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  who  was  now  suf- 
ficiently attentive;  "I  really — I  know  Miss i\Iowbray 
— that  is,  I  knew  her  some  years  since^ — but  your 
ladyship  knows  she  has  been  long  in  bad  health — un- 
certain health,  at  least,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  ol 
the  young  lady  for  a  very  long  time." 

"i  know  it,  my  dear  ?tlr.  Cargill — I  know  it,"  con- 
tinued the  Ladv  Penelope,  in  the  same  tone  of  deep 
sympathy,  "1  Ivnow  it;  and  most  unhappy  surely 
have  been  the  circumstances  that  have  separated  hei 
from  your  advice  and  friendly  counsel. — All  this  I  am 
aware  of— and  to  say  truth,  it  has  been  chiefly  on  poor 
Clara's  account  thai  I  have  been  giving  you  ihe  trou- 
ble of  fixing  an  acquaintance  upon  you. — You  and  I 
together,  ]\Ir.  Cargill,  might  do  wonders  to  cure  her 
unhappy  state  of  mind~I  am  sure  we  might— that  is 
if  you  could  bring  your  mind  to  repose  absolute  con- 
fidence in  me." 

"  Has  3Iiss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship  to  con- 
verse with  me  upon  any  subject  which  interests 
her?"  said  the  clergyman,  with  more  cautious  shrewd 
ness  than  Lady  Penelope  had  suspected  him  of  pos- 
sessing. "I  will  in  that  case  be  happy  to  hear  the 
nature  of  her  communication ;  and  whatever  my  poor 
fen,ices  can  perform,  your  ladyship  may  command 
thern." 

"I— I— I  cannot  just  assert,"  said  her  ladyship  with 
hesitation,  "that  I  have  iMiss  Mowbray's  diiect  in- 
structions to  speak  to  yon,  JNFr.  Cargill,  upon  the  pre- 
sent subiect.  But  my  affection  for  the  dear  girl  is  so 
very  ereat— and  then,  you  know,  the  inconvenience* 
which  may  arise  from  this  match." 

"  From  which  match,  Lady  Penelope  ?"  said  Mr 
Carsnll. 
"  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Cargill,  you  really  carry  the  privi 
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lege  of  Scotlanri  too  fnr--I  have  not  put  a  single  ques- 
tion to  you,  but  iviiat  you  have  answered  by  anotlier 
— let  lis  converse  intelligibly  for  five  minutes,  if  you 
can  but  concleseenri  so  far." 

"For  any  iens^th  of  time  which  your  ladyship  may 
pieasp  to  command,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "provided  the 
subject  regard  your  ladyship's  own  affairs  or  mine,— 
jould  I  suppose  these  last  for  a  moment  likely  to  inte- 
rest vou." 

"Out  upon  you,"  said  tiie  lady,  laughing  affectedly ; 
"ycu  slioidd  ready  hav  _■  been  a  (Jatholic  priest  instead 
of  a  Presbyterian.  What  a:i  invalunble  father  con- 
fessor have  the  fair  sex  lost  in  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  and 
how  de.ttennisly  you  would  have  evaded  any  cross- 
examinations  which  might  have  conunitted  your  pe- 
nitents !" 

"Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  me  to 
withstand  or  reply  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  bowing  with 
more  ease  than  her  ladyship  e.xpected  ;  and,  retiring 
gently  backward,  he  extricated  himself  from  a  con- 
versation which  he  began  to  find  somewdiat  embar- 
rassing?. 

At  uiat  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  topk  place 
in  the  apartment,  which  was  just  entered  by  Jliss 
Mowbray,  leuning  on  her  brother's  arm.  The  cause 
of  this  murmur  will  be  best  understood,  by  narrating 
what  had  passed  betwixt  the  broiher  and  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

EXPOSTULATION. 
Seek  not  the  feast  in  these  irreverent  robes  ; 
Go  to  iiiy  chamber— put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety,  vexation,  and 
resentment,  that  Mowbray,  just  when  he  had  handed 
I.ady  Penelope  into  the  apartment  vvhere  the  tables 
were  covered,  observed  that  his  sister  was  absent, 
arid  that  Lady  Binks  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of 
Lord  Etherington,  to  whose  rank  it  would  properly 
have  fallen  to  escort  the  lady  of  the  houfie.  An  anx- 
ious and  hasty  glance  cast  through  the  room,  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  absent,  nor  could  the  ladies  pre- 
sent give  any  account  of  her  after  she  had  quitted  the 
gardens,  except  that  Lady  Penelope  had  spoken  a  few 
words  with  her  in  her  own  apartment,  immediately 
after  the  scenic  entertainment  was  concluded. 
_  Thither  Mowbray  hurried,  complaining  aloud  of  his 
sister's  laziness  in  dressing,  but  internally  hoping  that 
the  delay  was  occasioned  by  nothing  of  a  more  im- 
portant character. 

He  hastened  up  stairs,  entered  her  sitting-room 
without  ceremony,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  her 
dressing-room,  begged  her  to  make  haste. 

"Here  is  the  v/hole  company  impatient,"  he  said, 
assurning  a  tone  of  pleasantry ;  "and  Sir  Bingo  Binks 
exclaiming  for  your  presence,  that  he  may  be  let  loose 
on  the  cold  meat." 

"Paddock  calls,"  said  Clara  from  within ;  "anon — 
anon !"    .   . 

"Nay,  it  is  no  jest,  Clara,"  continued  her  brother  ; 
"  for  here  is  Lagy  Penelope  miauling  like  a  starved 
cat !" 

"I  come— I  come,  greymalkin,"  answered  Clara, 
in  the  same  vein  as  before,  and  entered  the  parlour 
as  she  spoke,  her  finery  entirely  thrown  aside,  and 
dressed  in  the  riding-habit  which  was  her  usual  and 
favourite  attire. 

"Her  brotlier  was  both  surprised  and  off'ended. 
"On  my  soul,"  he  said,  "Clara,  this  is  behaving  very 
ill.  I  indulge  you  in  everv  freak  upon  ordinary  occa- 
sions, hut  you  might  surely  on  this  day,  of  all  others, 
have  condescended  to  appear  something  likemysister, 
and  a  gentlewoman  receiving  company  in  her  own 
house." 

"Why,  dearest  John,"  said  Clara,  "so  that  the 
guests  iiave  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive why  I  should  concern  myself  about  their  finery, 
or  they  trouble  thenistlve.s  about  my  plain  clothes." 

"Come,  come,  Clara,  this  will  not  do,"  answered 
Mowbray;  "you must  positively  go  back  into  your 
dressing-room,  and  huddle  your  things  on  as  fast  as 
you  can.  You  cannot  go  down  to  the  company 
dressed  as  you  are  " 
Vqi..  V 


"  I  certainly  can.  and  I  certainly  will,  .Tohn  -I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself  once  this  morning  to  oblige 
you,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  determined  to 
appear  in  my  own  dress ;  that  is,  in  one  which  shows 
I  neither  belong  to  the  world,  nor  wish  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  its  fashions.'* 

"  By  my  soul,  Clara,  1  will  make  you  repent  this  !" 
said  3Iowbray,  with  more  violence  than  he  usually 
exhibited  where  his  sister  was  concerned. 

"You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied,  "un- 
less by  beating  me  ;  and  that  I  think  you  would  repent 
of  yourself." 

'■  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of 
managii-y?  you,"  said  Jlov.-bray,  muttering  between 
his  teeth  ;  but  commanding  his  violence,  he  only  said 
aloud,  "I  am  sure,  from  long  experience,  Clara,  that 
vour  obstinacy  will  at  the  long  run  beat  my  anger. 
t)o  let  us  compound  the  point  for  once— keep  your 
old  habit,  since  you  are  so  fond  of  making  a  sight  of 
yourself,  and  only  throw  the  shawl  round  your  shoul- 
ders— it  has  been  exceedingly  admired,  and  every 
woman  in  the  house  longs  to  see  it  closer — they  can 
hardly  believe  it  genuine." 

"  Do  be  a  man,  Mowbray,"  answered  his  sister ; 
"meddle  with  your  horse-sheets,  and  leave  shawls 
alone." 

"Do  you  be  a  woman,  Clara,  and  think  a  little  on 
them,  when  custom  and  decency  render  it  necessary. — 
Xay,  is  it  possible  !— Will  you  not  stir — not  oblige  me 
in  such  a  trifle  as  this  ?" 

"1  would  indeed  if  I  could,"  said  Clara;  "but  since 
you  must  know  the  truth— do  not  be  angry— I  have 
not  the  shawl.  I  have  given  it  away — given  it  up, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  to  the  rightfid  owner. — She  has 
promised  me  something  or  other  in  exchange  for  it, 
hosvever.    I  have  given  it  to  Lady  Penelope." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mov,'bray,  "some  of  the  \york 
of  her  own  fair  hands,  I  suppose,  or  a  couple  of  her 
ladyship's  drawings,  made  up  into  fire-screens. — On 
my  word— on  my  soul,  this  is  too  bad  I— It  is  using 
me  too  ill,  Clara— far  too  ill.  If  the  thing  had  been 
of  no  value,  my  giving  it  to  you  should  have  fixed 
some  upon  it. — Good-even  to  you ;  we  will  do  as  well 
as  we  can  without  vou." 

"Nay,  but,  my  dear  John— stay  but  a  moment," 
said  Clara,  taking  his  arm  as  he  sullenly  turned 
towards  the  door;  "there  are  but  two  of  us  on  the 
earth— do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawl." 

"  Trumpery !"  said  Mowbray ;  "It  cost  fifty  guineas, 
by  G— ,  which  I  can  but  ill  spare — trumpery  !" 

"  O,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara  ;  "  it  was 
your  gift,  and  that  should,  I  own,  have  been  enough 
to  have  made  me  keep  to  iny  death's  day  the  poorest 
rag  of  it.  But  really  Lady  Penelope  looked  so  very 
miserable,  and  twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many 
odd  expressions  of  anger  and  chagrin,  that  I  resigned 
it  to  her,  and  agreed  to  say  she  had  lent  it  to  me  for 
the  performance.  I  believe  she  was  afraid  that  I 
would  change  my  mind,  or  that  you  would  resume  it 
as  a  seignorial  waif;  for,  after  she  had  walked  a  few 
turns  with  it  vvrapped  around  her,  merely  by  way  of 
taking  possession,  she  despatched  it  by  a  special  mes- 
senger to  her  apartment  at  the  VVell." 

"She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbrajy,  "for  a 
greedy  unconscionable  jade,  wdio  has  varnished  over 
a  selfish,  spiteful  heart,  that  is- as  hard  as  a  thnt,  with 
a  fine  g'ossing  of  taste  and  sensibility!" 

"  Nay,  but.  John,"  replied  his  sister,  "  she  really  had 
somethm'i  to  complain  of  in  the  present  case.  Ths 
shawl  had  been  bespoken  on  her  account,  or  very  nearly 
so — she  showed  me  the  tradesman's  letter — only  some 
agent  of  yours  had  come  in  between  with  the  ready 
money,  which  no  tradesman  can  resist.— Ah,  John  ! 
I  suspect  half  of  your  anger  is  owing  to  the  failure  of 
a  plan  to  mortify  poor  Lady  Pen,  and  that  she  has 
more  to  complain  of  than  you  have. — Come,  come, 
you  hav»had  the  advantage  of  her  in  the  first  display 
of  this  fatal  piece  of  finery,  if  wearing  it  on  my  pour 
shoulders  can  be  called  a  display — e'en  make  her 
welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace's  sake,  and  let  us  go 
down  to  these  good  folks,  and  you  shall  see  liow 
pretty  and  civil  I  shall  behave." 

Mowbray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  with  all  the  petted 
habits  of  indulgence,  was  exceedhigly  fretted  at  tbo 
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wsueof  the  scheme  which  lie  had  formed  for  mortify- 
in?  Lady  Penelope  ;  but  he  saw  at  once  the  necessity 
of  saving  nothina;  more  to  his  sister  on  the  subject. 
Vengeance  he  privately  muttered  agumst  Lady  Pen, 
whom  he  termed  an  absolute  harpy  in  blue-stocfdn^s ; 
unjustly  forsettins,  that  in  the  very  important  affair 
at  issue,  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to  interfere  with 
and  defeat  her  ladyship's  designs  on  the  garment  in 
question. 

■' IJut  I  will  blow  her,"  he  said,  "  I  will  blow  her 
ladyship's  conduct  in  the  business!  She  shall  not 
outwit  a  poor  whimsical  girl  like  Clara,  without  hear- 
in--'  it  on  more  sides  than  one." 

"With  this  Christian  and  gentlemanlike  feeling  to- 
wards Ladv  Penelope,  lie  escorted  his  sister  into  the 
eatinsr-rooni,  and  led  her  to  her  proper  place  at  the 
head'of  the  table.  It  was  the  negligence  displayed  in 
her  dress,  which  occasioned  the  murmur  of  surprise 
that  greeted  Clara  on  her  entrance.  Mowbray,  as  he 
placed  his  sister  in  her  chair,  made  her  general  apo- 
logy for  her  late  appearance,  and  her  riding-habit. 
"Some  fairies,"  he  supposed,  "Puck,  or  such  like 
tricksy  goblin,  hud  been  in  her  wardrobe,  and  carried 
off  whatever  was  tit  for  wearing." 

There  were  answers  from  every  quarter— that  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  e.xpect  Miss  Mowbray 
to  dress  for  their  amusement  a  second  time— that 
nothing  she  chose  to  wear  could  misbecome  Miss 
Mov.-bray— that  she  had  set  like  the  sun,  in  her  .splen- 
did scenic  dress,  and  now  rose  like  the  liill  moon  in 
her  ordinary  attire,  (this  fli"ht  was  by  the  Reverend 
Blr.  Chattefly,)— and  that  ''Miss  Mowbray  beins^  at 
hame,  had  an  unco  gude  right  to  please  hersell ;" 
which  last  piece  of  politeness,  being  at  least  as  much 
to  the  purpose  as  any  that  had  preceded  it,  was  the 
contribution  of  honest  Mrs.  Blower;  and  was  replied 
to  by  Miss  Blowbray  with  a  particular  and  most 
gracious  bow. 

Mrs.  Blower  ought  to  have  rested  her  colloquial 
fame,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  upon  a  com- 
pliment so  evidently  acceptable,  but  no  one  knows 
where  to  stop.  She  thrust  her  broad,  good-natured, 
delighted  countenance  forward,  and  sending  her  voice 
from  the  bottom  to  the  rop  of  the  table,  like  her  um- 
quhile  husband  when  calling  to  his  mate  durins;  a 
breeze,  wondered  "whv  Miss  Clara  Moubrie  diana 
wear  that  grand  shawl  she  had  on  at  the  play-mak- 
ing, and  her  just  sitting  upon  the  wnd  of  a  door. 
?<'ae  doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the  butter- 
boots,  and  the  lil^e  ;— buts/ie  had  three  shawls,  which 
she  ri-allv  fand  was  ane  ower  inonj — if  Miss  IMoubrie 
wad  like"  to  wear  aneo'  them— it  was  but  imitashion, 
to  be  sure— but  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers  as  warm 
as  if  it  were  real  Indian,  and  if  it  were  dirtied  it  was 
the  less  matter." 

"  3Iucii  obliged,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  Mowbray  una- 
ble to  resist  the  temptation  which  this  speech  offered ; 
"but  my  sister  is  not  yet  of  quality  sufficient,  to  enti- 
tle her  to  rob  her  friends  of  tlieir  shawls." 

Lady  Penelope  coloured  to  the  eyes,  and  bitter  was 
the  retort  that  arose  to  her  tongue  ;  but  she  suppressed 
't,  and  nodding  to  Miss  Mowbray  in  the  most  fiiend- 
Iv  wav  in  the  world,  vet  with  a  very  particular  e.\- 
pres.sion.  she  only  said,  "  So  you  have  told  your  bro- 
ther of  the  little  transaction  which  we  have  had  this 
morning'?— T(t  me  lo  pagkerui—l  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing, take  care  none  of  your  secrets  come  into  my 
keeping— that's  all." 

Upon  what  mere  trifles  do  the  important  events  of 
human  life  sometimes  depend  !  If  Lady  Penelope  had 
given  way  to  her  first  movements  of  resentment,  the 
"probable  issue  would  have  been  some  such  half-comic 
half-serious  skirmish,  as  her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mow- 
iM-ny  had  often  amused  the  company  withal.  But 
rt'venge  which  is  suppressed  and  deferred,  is- always 
iii'jst  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  to  the  effects  of  the  delibe- 
rate resentmotlt  which  L,ady  Penel(ir)e  cherished  upon 
this  trifling  occasion,  must  be  traced  the  evems  which 
our  historv  has  to  record.  Secretly  did  she  determine 
to  retiirti  the  shawl,  which  she  had  entertained  hopes 
of  making  her  own  upon  very  reasonable  terms ; 
and  as  secretly  did  she  resolve  to  be  revenged  both 
upon  brotiier  and  sister,  conceiving  herself  already 
possessed,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  clew  to  some  part 


of  their  family  history,  which  might  serve  for  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  raise  her  projected  battery.  The 
ancient  ofl'ences  and  emulation  of  irnporiance  of  the 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  and  the  superiority  v\  inch  had 
been  given  to  Clara  in  the  exhibition  of  the  day,  com- 
bined with  the  immediate  cause  of  resentment;  and 
it  only  remained  for  her  to  consider  how  her  revenge 
could  be  most  signally  accomplished. 

Whilst  such  tlioughts  were  passing  t'nrough  Lady 
Penelope's  mind,  Mowbray  was  searching  with  his 
eyes  for  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  judging  that  it 
might  be  proper,  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment, 
or  before  the  guests  had  separated,  to  make  him  for- 
mally acquainted  with  iiis  sister,  as  a  preface  to  the 
more  intimate  conne.xion  which  must,  in  prosecution 
of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  take  place  betwi.xt  them. 
Greatly  to  his  sui-prise,  the  young  Earl  was  nowhere 
visible,  and  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  by  the 
side  of  Lady  Binks  had  been  quietly  appropriated  by 
Winterblossom,  as  the  best  and  softest  chair  in  the 
room,  and  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  the 
choicest  of  the  entertainment  is  usiially  arranged. 
Ttiis  honest  gentleman,  after  a  few  insipid  compli- 
ments to  her  ladyship  upon  her  performance  as  Uueen 
of  the  Amazons,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  niuch 
more  interesting  occupation  of  ogling  the  dishes, 
through  the  glass  which  hung  suspended  at  his  necii 
by  a  gold  chain  of  Maltese  workmanship.  After  look- 
ing and  wondering  for  a  few  seconds,  Mowbray  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  old  beau-garcon,  and  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  Etherington. 

"Retreattd,"  said  Winterblossom,  "and  left  but 
his  compliments  to  you  behind  him — a  complaint,  I 
think,  in  his  wounded  arm. — Upon  my  word,  that 
soup  has  a  most  appetizing  flavour! — Lady  Penelope, 
shall  I  have  the  honour  to  help  you? — no  !— nor  yon, 
Lady  Binks? — vou  are  too  cruel! — I  must  comfort 
myself,  like  a  heathen  priest  of  old,  by  eating  the 
sacrifice  which  the  deities  have  scorned  to  accept  of." 
Here  he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soup  which 
he  had  in  vain  offered  to  the  ladies,  and  transferred 
the  further  duty  of  dispensing  it  to  Mr.  Chatterly;  "  it 
is  your  profession,  sir,  to  propitiate  the  divinities — 
ahem !" 

"I  did  not  think  Lord  Etherington  would  have  left 
US  so  soon,"  said  Mowbray;  "but  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  without  his  countenance." 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  and  did  his  best  to  support  the  cnaractcr  of 
a  hospitable  and  joyous  landlord,  while  on  her  part, 
with  much  natural  grace,  and  delicacy  of  attention 
calculated  to  set  every  body  at  their  ease,  his  sister 
presided  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board.  But  the  van- 
ishing of  Lord  Etherington  iii  a  manner  so  sudden 
and  unaccountable — the  obvious  ill-humour  of  Lady 
Penelope— and  the  steady,  though  passive,  suHenness 
of  Lady  Binks,  spread  among  tlie  company  a  gloom 
like  that  produced  by  an  autumnal  mist  upon  a  pleas- 
ing landscape.  The  women  were  low-spirited,  dull, 
nay,  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know  why;  and  the 
me'n  could  not  be  joyous,  though  the  ready  resource 
of  old  hoc  and  champngne  made  some  of  them  talka- 
tive.—I, ady  Penelope  broke  up  the  party  by  well- 
feigned  apprehension  of  the  difliculties,  nay,  dangers, 
of  returning  bv  so  rough  a  road.  Lady  Binks  begged 
a  seat  with  her  ladyship,  as  Sir  Bingo,  .she  said, 
judging  from  his  devotion  to  the  green  flask,  was 
likel','  to  need  their  carriage  home.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  departure,  it  became  liad  tone  to  re- 
main behind;  and  all,  as  in  a  retreating  army,  were 
eager  to  be  foremost,  excepting  MacTurk  and  a  few 
stanch  topers,  who,  unused  to  meet  with  such  good 
cheer  every  day  of  their  lives,  prudently  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  attending  the 

transportation  of  a  large  companv  bv  few  carriages. 

I  though  the  delay  and   djsputes   thereby  occasioned 

j  were  of  course  more  intolerable  than  in  the  moming, 

1  for  the  parties  had  no  longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy  day 

before  them,  as  a  bribe  to  submit  to  temporary  incon- 

venienee.    The  impatience  of  manv  was  so  great 

that,  though  the  evening  was  raw,  they  chose  to  go 

on  foot  rather  than  await  the  dull  routine  of  the  re- 

1  turning  carriages ;  and  as  they  retired  they  agreed 
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with  one  consent,  to  throw  the  blame  of  whatever 
inconvenience  they  niisht  sustain  on  their  host  and 
hostess,  who  had  invited  so  larae  a  party  before  get- 
ting a  shorter  and  better  road  made  between  the 
Well  and  Shaws-Castle. 

"It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  repair  the  path  by 
tiie  Buck-stane!" 

And  this  was  all  the  thanks  which  Mr.  Jlowbray 
received  for  an  entertainment  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  trouble  and  expense,  and  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  good  society  at  tlie  Well  with  such 
impatient  expectation. 

"  It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,"  said  the  good- 
imtured  Mrs.  Blower,  "only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae 
tediousonie  ;  and  there  was  surely  an  awfu'  waste  of 
gauze  and  muslin." 

But  so  well  had  Dr.  Quackleben  improved  his  nu- 
merous opportunities,  that  the  good  lady  was  much 
reconciled  to  affairs  in  general,  by  the  prospect  of 
coughs,  rheumatisms,  and  other  maladies  acquired 
upon  the  occasion,  which  were  likely  to  afford  that 
learned  gentleman,  in  whose  prosperity  she  much  in- 
terested herself,  a  very  profitable  harvest. 

Mowbray,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  service  of 
Bacchus,  did  not  find  himself  freed,  by  the  secession 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  company,  from  the 
service  of  the  jolly  god,  although,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  he  could  well  have  dispensed  with  his  orgies. 
Neither  the  song,  nor  the  pun,  nor  the  jest,  had  any 
power  to  kindle  his  heavy  spirit,  mortified  as  he  was 
by  the  event  of  his  party  being  so  different  from  the 
orilliant  consummation  which  he  had  amicipated. 
The  guests,  stanch  boon  companions,  suffered  not, 
however,  their  party  to  tiag  for  want  of  the  land- 
lord's participation,  but  continued  to  drink  bottle 
after  bottle,  with  as  little  regard  for  Mr.  Mowbray's 
grave  looks,  as  if  they  had  been  carousing  at 
the  Mowbray  Arms,  instead  of  the  jMowbray 
mansion-house.  Midnight  at  length  released  him, 
when,  with  an  unsteaay  step,  he  sought  his  own 
apartment ;  cursing  himself  and  his  companions,  con- 
signing his  ovvn  person  with  all  despatch  to  his  bed„ 
.and  bequeathing  those  of  the  company  to  as  many 
mosses  and  quagmires,  as  could  be  found  betwixt 
Shaws-Castle  and  St.  Ronan's  Well. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE   PROPOSAL. 

0h !  you  would  hs  a  vestal  maid,  I  warrant, 

The  bride  of  Hoaveri-Conie— we  may  shake  your  purpose  ; 

For  here  I  bring  in  liand  a  jolly  sujtor 

Hath  ta'en  degrees  m  the  seven  sciences 

That  ladies  love  best— He  is  young  and  noble, 

Handsome  and  valiant,  gay,  and  rich,  and  liberal.— Tis  Nun. 

The  morning  after  a  debauch  is  usually  one  of  re- 
flection, even  to  the  most  determined  boon  com- 
panion; and,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  preceding  day, 
the  young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  saw  nothing  very 
consolatory,  unless  that  the  excess  was  not,  in  the 
present  case,  of  his  own  seeking,  but  had  arisen  out 
of  the  necessary  duties  of  a  landlord,  or  what  were 
considered  as  such  by  his  companions. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  dizzy  recollections  of 
the  late  earotise  which  haunted  him  on  awakening, 
as  the  inexplicability  which  seemed  to  shroud  the 
purposes  and  conduct  of  his  new  ally,  the  Earl  of 
Etherington. 

That  young  nobleman  had  seen  Miss  Pdowbray, 
nad  declared  his  high  satisfaction,  had  warmly  and 
voluiitarily  renewed  the  proposal  which  he  had  made 
ere  she  was  yet  known  to  him — and  yet,  far  from 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  be  introduced  to  her,  he 
had  even  left  the  party  abruptly,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessary  intercour.se  which  must  there  have  taken 
place  between  them.  His  lordship's  flirtation  with 
Lady  Binks  had  not  escaped. the  attention  of  the  sa- 
gacious Mowbray— her  ladyship  also  had  been  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  Shaws-Castle  ;  and  Mowbray  promised 
to  himself  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  connexion 
'hrough  Mrs.  Gingham,  her  ladyship's  attendant,  or 
otherwise ;  vowing  deeply  at  the  same  tirne,  that  no 
peer  in,  the  realm  should  make  an  affectation  of  ad- 
dressing Miss  Mowbray  a  (doak  for  another  and  more 
secret  intrigue.    But  his  doubts  on  this  subject  were 


in  great  measure  removed  by  the  arrival  of  one  ol 
Lord  Etherington's  grooms  with  tlie  following  letter: 

"  My  Dear  Mowbray, 
"You  would  naturally  be  surprised  at  my  escape 
from  the  table  yesterday  before  you  returned  to  it,  or 
your  lovely  sister  had  graced  it  with  her  presence.  J 
must  confess  my  folly;  and  I  may  do  so  the  more 
boldly,  for,  as  the  footing  on  which  I  first  opened  this 
treaty  was  not  a  very  romantic  one,  you  will  scanie 
suspect  me  of  wishing  to  render  it  such.  But  I  did  in 
reality  feel,  during  the  whole  of  yesterday,  a  reluctance 
which  I  cannot  express,  to  be  presented  to  the  lady 
on  whose  favour  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  is  to 
depend,  upon  such  a  public  occasion,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  promiscuous  a  company.  I  had  my  mask, 
indeed,  to  wear  while  in  the  promenade,  but,  of  course, 
that  was  to  be  laid  aside  at  table,  and,  consequently, 
I  must  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion; a  most  interesting  moment,  which  I  was  de- 
sirous to  defer  till  a  fitter  season.  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  Shaws-Castle  this 
morning,  in  the  hope— the  anxious  hope — of  being 
allowect  to  pay  mj  duty  to  Jliss  Mowbray,  and  apo- 
logize for  not  waiting  upon  her  yesterday.  I  e.xpect 
your  answer  with  the  utmost  impatience,  being 
always  yours,  &,c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Etheringtox." 

"This,"  said  St.  Ronan's  to  himself,  as  he  folded 
up  the  letter  deliberately,  after  having  twice  read  it 
oyer,  "seems  all  fair  and  above  board;  I  could  not 
yvish  any  thing  more  explicit ;  and,  moreover,  it  puts 
into  black  and  white,  as  old  Mick  would  say,  what 
only  rested  before  on  our  private  conversation.  An 
especial  cure  for  the  headache,  such  a  billet  as  this  in 
a  morning." 

So  saying,  he  sat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer, 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  should  have  iw  seeing  his 
lordship  as  soon  as  he  thought  proper.  He  watched 
even  the  departure  of  the  groom,  and  beheld  him  gal- 
lop of},'  with  the  speed  of  one  who  knows  that  his 
quick  return  was  expected  by  an  impatient  master. 

Mowbray  remained  for  a' few  minutes  by  himself, 
and  redectedvvith  delight  upon  the  probable  conse^ 
quences  of  this  match  ;— the  advancement  of  his  sister 
—and,  above  all,  the  various  advantages  which  must 
necessarily  accrue  to  himself,  by  so  close  an  alliance 
with  one  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  think  deep  in 
the  secret,  and  capable  of  rendering  him  the  most 
material  assistance  in  his  speculations  on  the  turf 
and  in  the  sporting  world.  He  then  sent  a  servant  to 
let  Miss  Mowbray  know  that  he  intended  to  breakfast 
with  her. 

"I  suppose,  John,"  said  Clara,  as  her  brother  en- 
tered the  apartment,  "you  are  glad  of  a  weaker  cup 
this  morning  than  those  you  were  drinking  last  night 
—you  were  carousing  till  after  the  first  cock." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mowbray,  "  that  sandhed,  old  Mac- 
Turk,  iipon  whom  whole  hogsheads  make  no  impres- 
sion, did  make  a  bad  boy  of  nie — but  the  day  is  over, 
and  they  will  scarce  catch  me  in  such  another  scrape 
—What  did  you  think  of  the  masks?" 

"Supported  as  well,"  said  Clara,  "as  such  folk 
support  the  disguise  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  during 
life  ;  and  that  is,  with  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and  very 
little  propriety." 

"I  saw  only  one  good  mask  there,  and  that  was  a 
Spaniard,"  said  her  brother. 

"  O.  I  saw  him  too,"  answered  Clara;  "but  he 
wore  his  visor  on.  An  old  Indian  merchant,  or  som.e 
such  thing  seemed  to  me  a  better  character— the 
Spaniard  did  nothing  but  stalk  about  and  tv.-angle  his 
guitar,  for  the  amusement  of  my  Lady  Binks,  as  I 
think." 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same 
Spaniard,"  rejoined  Mowbray — "Can  you  guess  who 
he  is'?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  nor  shall 'I  take  the  trouble  of  trj'ing. 
To  set  to  guessing  about  it,  were  as  bad  as  seeing  tho 
whole  mummery  over  again.'' 

" Well,"  replied  her  blither,  "you  will  allow  one 
thing  at  least — Bottom  was  well  acted — you  canae. 
deny  that." 
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"Yes,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  worthy  really  deserved 
to  wear  his  ass's  head  to  the  end  of  the  cliapter — but 
what  of  him?" 

"Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  same 
person  with  that  handsome  Spaniard,"  replied  Mow- 
brav. 

"  Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there 
was,"  replied  Clara,  with  the  greatest  indifference. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

"Clara,"  he  said,  "I  bel  eve  you  are  an  e.xcellent 
pood  girl,  and  clever  to  boot,  but  pray  do  not  set  up 
for  wit  and  oddity;  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  intoler- 
able as  pretending  to  think  difierently  from  other 
people.— That  gentleman  was  the  Earl  of  Ether- 
jngton." 

This  annunciation,  though  made  in  what  was  meant 
to  be  an  imposing  tone,  had  no  impression  on  Clara. 
_  "I  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Fidalgo," 
she  replied  carelessly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "he  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  the  time,  and  decidedly  fashion- 
able—you will  like  him  much  when  you  see  liim  in 
private." 

"It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  do  or  no,' 
answered  Clara. 

"You  mistake  the  matter,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely; 
"it  may  be  of  considerable  consequence." 

"Indeed!"  said  Clara,  with  a  smile;  "I  must  sup- 
pose myself,  then,  too  important  a  per.son  not  to  make 
my  approbation  necessary  to  one  of  your  first-rates'? 
He  cannot  pretend  to  pass  muster  at  St.  Ronan's 
without  it?— Well,  I  will  depute  my  authority  to  Lady 
Binks,  and  she  shall  pass  your  new  recruits  instead 
of  me." 

"This  is  all  nonsense,  Clnra,"  said  Mowbray. 
"Lord  Etherington  calls  here  this  very  morning,  and 
wishes  to  be  made  known  to  you.  1  e.xpect  you  will 
rccfcive  iiini  as  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

"With  all  mv  heart— so  you  will  engage,  after  this 
visit,  to  keep  Him  down  with  your  other  particular 
friends  at  the  Well— you  know  it  is  a  bargain  that  you 
bring  neither  buck  nor  pointer  into  my  parlour — the 
one  worries  my  cat,  and  the  other  my  temper." 

"  You  mistake  me  entirely,  Clara— this  is  a  very 
different  visiter  from  any  I  have  ever  introduced  to 
you— I  e.xpect  to  see  him  often  here,  and  I  hope  you 
and  he  will  be  better  friends  than  you  thmk  of  I 
have  more  reasorts  for  wisliing  this,  than  I  have  now 
time  to  tell  you." 

Clara  remamed  silent  for  an  mstant,  then  looked 
at  her  brother  with  an  an.xious  and  scrutinizing 
glance,  as  if  she  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  inmost 
purpose.  . 

"  If  1  thought," — she  said,  after  a  mmute  s  conside- 
ration, and  vvith  an  altered  and  disturbed  tone;  "but 
no— I  will  not  think  that  Heaven  intends  me  such  a 
blow— least  of  all,  that  it  should  come  from  your 
liands."  She  walked  hastily  to  the  window,  and 
threw  it  open— then  shut  it  again,  and  returned  to  her 
seat,  saying,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "  IMay  Heaven 
ibraive  you,  brother,  but  you  frightened  ine  heartily." 

"  i  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  soothing  her;  "I  only 
alluded  in  ioke  to  those  chances  that  are  never  out  of 
other  girls  heads,  though  you  never  seem  to  calculate 
on  them." 

"  I  wish  you,  my  dear  John,"  said  Clara,  struggling 
to  regain  entire  composure,  "I  wish  you  would  profit 
by  my  e.xample,  and  give  up  the  science  of  chance  also 
-^it  will  not  avail  you." 

"How  d'ye  know  that  ?— I'll  show  you  the  con- 
trary, you  silly  wench,"  answered  Mo\vbra\ — "Here 
IS  a  banker's  bill,  payable  to  your  own  order,  for  the 
cash  vou  lent  nie,  and  something  over — don't  let  old 
Mick'have  the  fingering,  but  let  Bindloose  manage  it 
for  you — he  is  the  honester  man  between  two  d — d 
iinaves." 

"Will  noi  vou,  Jifother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bind- 
loose  yourself?" 

"No,— no,"  replied  Mowbray— "he  ir.i.^ht  confuse 
it  with  some  of  my  transactions,  and  so  you  forfeit 
vour  st;ike '' 

"  VVell,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  for  I  want 
i.»  buv  (Campbell's  new  work." 
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"I  wish  you  joy  of  3 gut  purchase — but  don't  scratch 
me  for  not  caring  ab'cul  it— I  know  as  little  oi  books 
as  you  of  the  long  odds.  And  come  now,  be  serions, 
and  tell  me  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl — lay  aside  your 
whims,  and  receive  this  English  young  nobleman 
hke  a  lady  as  you  are  1" 

"That  were  easy."  said  Clara— "but— but— Pray, 
ask  no  more  of  me  than  just  to  .see  him. — Say  tohiiu 
at  once,  I  am  a  poor  creature  in  body,  in  mind,  in  spi- 
rits, in  temper,  in  understanding — above  all,  say  tha 
I  can  receive  him  only  once." 

"I  shall  say  no  sucli  thing,"  said  Mowbray,  bluntly; 
"it  is  good  to  be  plain  with  you  at  once—I  thought  ol 
putting  off  this  discussion — but  since  it  must  come, 
the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better.— Vou  are  to  under- 
stand, Clara  Mowbray,  that  Lord  Etherington  has  a 
particular  view  in  this  visit,  and  that  hisviewhasmy 
lull  sanction  and  approbation." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Clara,  in  the  same  altered 
tone  of  voice  in  which  she  had  before  spoken  ;  "  my 
mind  foreboded  this  last  of  misfortunes  !-  But,  Mow- 
bray, you  have  no  chill  beforeyou— I  neither  will  nor 
can  see  this  nobleman." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  fiercely;  "do  yon 
dare  return  me  so  peremptory  an  answer?— Think 
b"tter  of  it,  for,  if  we  differ,  you  will  find  you  will  hav« 
the  worst  of  the  game." 

"Rely  upon  it,"  she  continued,  with  more  vehe- 
mence, "I  will  see  him  nor  no  man  upon  the  footing 
you  mention — my  resolution  is  taken,  and  threats  and 
entreaties  will  prove  equally  unavailing." 

"Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  ;\rowbvay,  "you 
have,  for  a  modest  and  retired  young  lady,  plucked  up 
a  goodly  spirit  of  your  own  ! — But  you  shall  find  mine 
equals  it.  If  you  do  riot  agree  to  see  my  friend  Lord 
F^.iherington,  ay,  and  to  receive  him  wii.'i  the  polite- 
ness due  to  the  consideration  I  entertain  for  him,  by 
Heaven !  Clara,  I  will  no  longer  regard  you  as  my 
fathers  daughter.  Think  what  you  are' giving  up— 
the  affection  and  protection  of  a  brother — and  for 
what?— merely  for  an  idle  point  of  etiquette. — You 
•cannot,  I  suppose,  even  in  the  workings  of  your  ro- 
mantic brain,  imagine  that  the  days  of  Clarissa  HaS 
lowe  and  Harriet  Byron  are  come  back  again,  when 
women  were  married  by  main  force?  and  it  is  mon- 
strous vanity  in  you  to  suppose  that  I-ord  Ethering- 
ton, since  he  has  honoured  you  with  any  iho;;ghts  at 
all,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  proper  and  civil  refu- 
sal— You  are  no  such  prize,  niethinks,  that  the  days 
of  romance  are  lo  comeback  for  you." 

"1  care  not  what  days  they  are,"  said  Clara — "I 
tell  you  I  will  not  see  Lord  Etherington,  or  any  one 
else,  upon  such  preliminaries  as  you  have  stated — I 
cannot— I  will  not— aiid  I  ought  not.— Had  you  meant 
me  to  receive  him,  which  can  be  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  you  should  have  left  hirn  on  the 
footing  of  an  ordinary  visiter— as  it  is,  I  will  not  see 
him." 

"  You  shall  see  and  hear  him  both,"  said  ]Mowhray ; 
"  you  shall  find  me  as  obstinate  as  you  are — as  wil- 
ling to  forget  I  am  a  brother,  as  you  to  forget  that 
you  have  one." 

"  It  is  time,  then,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  this  house, 
once  our  father'.*,  should  no  longer  hold  us  both.  1 
can  provide  for  myself,  and  may  God  bless  you!" 

"You  take  it  coolly,  madam,"  said  her  brother, 
walking  through  the  apartment  with  much  anxiety 
both  of  look  and  gesture. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered,  "for  it  is  what  I  have  often 
foreseen- Yes,  brother,  1  haveoften  foreseen  thatyou 
would  riiake  your  sisur  the  subject  of  your  plots  and 
schemes,  so  soon  as  other  stakes  faikd  you.  That 
hour  is  come,  and  I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to 
meet  it." 

"And  where  mav  vou  pi^opose  to  retire  to?"  said 
Mowbray.  "I  think"  that  I,  your  only  relation  and 
natural  guardian,  have  a  riglil  to  know  that — my 
honour  and  that  of  my  family  is  concerned." 

"Your  honour!"  she  retorted,  with  a  keen  glance 
at  him  ;  "your  intere*'.,  I  suppose  you  mean,  is  some- 
how connected  with  the  place  of  my  hoode. — But 
keep  yourself  patient— the  den  of  the  rock,  the  linn 
of  the  brook,  should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  a 
palace  without  my  freedom.' 
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"  Ynu  are  mistaken,  however,"  said  IMowbray^, 
sternly,  "  if  yoii  hope  to  tn  joy  more  freedom  than  I 
think  you  Ciittahie  of  niakiiijr  a  good  use  of.  The  law 
authorizes,  and  reason,  and  even  aHection,  require, 
that  you  should  be  put  under  restraint  for  yotn- own 
safetv,  and  that  of  your  character.  You  roamed  the 
woods  a  little  loo  much  in  my  father's  time,  if  all 
stories  be  true." 

"  I  did— 1  did  indeed,  Mowbray,"  said  Clara,  weep- 
ing; "God  pity  me,  and  forgive  you  foi  upbraiding 
me  wiih  my  state  of  niind— I  know  I  cannot  some- 
times trust  my  own  judgment;  but  is  it  for  you  to 
remind  me  of  this?" 

3Io\vbray  vvas  at  once  softeiied  and  embarrassed. 

"What  folly  is  this?''  he  said  ;  "you  say  the  most 
cutting  things  to  me — are  ready  to  fly  from  my  house 
— and  when  I  am  provoked  to  make  an  angry  answer, 
yon  burst  into  tears  I" 

"  Say  vou  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  my  dearest 
brother!"'  exclaimed  Clara;  "O  say  you  did  not 
mean  it ! — Do  not  take  my  liberty  from  ine — it  is  all 
I  have  left,  and,  God  knows,  it  is  a  poor  comfort  in 
the  sorrows  1  undergo.  I  will  put  a  fair  face  on  every 
thing — will  go  down  to  the  Well — will  wear  what  you 
please,  and  say  what  you  please — but  O !  leave  nie 
the  liberty  of  my  solitude  here— let  me  weep  alone  in 
the  house  of  my  father— and  do  not  force  a  broken- 
hearted sister  to  lay  her  death  at  your  door.— I\Iy  span 
must  be  a  brief  one,  but  lei  not  your  hand  shake  the 
sand-glass  ! — Disturb  me  not — let  me  pass  rjuietly — I 
do  not  ask  this  so  much  for  my  sake  as  for  yo^ir  own. 
I  would  have  you  think  of  me,  sometimes,  Mowbray, 
after  I  am  gone,  and  without  the  bitter  reflectiotis 
wh.ch  the  recollection  of  harsh  usage  will  assin-edly 
bring  with  it.  Pity  me,  were  it  but  for  your  ovvn  sake. 
— I  have  deserved  nothing  but  compassion  at  j'onr 
hand— There  are  but  two  of  us  on  earth,  why  should 
we  make  each  other  miserable!" 

She  accompanied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  the  most  heart-bursting  sobs.  Mowbray 
knew  not  what  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand^  he 
was  bound  by  his  promise  to  the  Earl ;  on  the  other, 
his  sister  vvas  in  no  condition  to  receive  such  a  visiter ; 
nay,  it  was  most  probable,  that  if  he  adopted  the 
ttrong  measure  of  compelling  her  to  receive  him,  her 
behaviour  would  probably  be  such  as  totally  to  break 
Oil'  the  projected  match,  on  the  success  of  which  he 
had  founded  so  many  castles  in  the  air.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  had  again  recourse  to  argument. 

"Clara,"  he  said,  "I  am,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said, 
5'our  only  relation  and  guardian — if  there  be  any  real 
reason  why  you  ought  not  to  receive,  and,  at  least, 
make  a  civil  reply  to  such  a  negotiation  as  the  Earl 
of  Etherington  has  thought  fit  to  open,  surely  I  ought 
to  be  intrusted  with  it.  You  enjoyed  far  too  much 
nf  that  liberty  which  vou  seem  to  prize  so  highly  du- 
nng  mv  father's  lifetfme— in  the  last  years  of  it  at 
least — have  you  formed  any  foolish  attachment  du- 
ring that  tiiiie,  which  now  prevents  you  from  receiv- 
ing suc'n  a  visit  as  Lord  Etherington  has  threatened  ?" 

"  Threatened  ! — the  e.xpression  is  well  chosen^;' 
Haid  Miss  Mowbray;  "and  nothing  can  be  more 
dreadful  than  such  a  threat,  exceptmg  its  accom- 
plishment." 

"lam  glad  your  spirits  are  reviving,"  replied  her 
brother;  "  but  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

"Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  "  that  one  must  have 
actually  some  engagenient  or  entanglement,  to  make 
them  unwilling  to  be  given  in  marriage,  or  even  to  be 
pestered  upon  such  a  subject  ?— Many  young  men  de- 
clare thev  intend  to  die  bachelors,  why  may  not  I  be 
permitted  to  commence  old  maid  at  tnree-and-twen- 
tyl — Let  me  do  so,  like  a  kind  brother,  and  there 
were  never  nephews  and  nieces  so  petted  and  so 
scolded,  so  nursed  and  so  cufled  by  a  maiden  aunt,  as 
your  children,  when  you  have  them,  shall  be  by  aunt 
Clara." 

"  And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  Etherington  ?" 
said  Mowbray;  "wait  until  he  propose  such  a  terri- 
ble bugbear  as  matrimony,  before  you  refuse  to  re- 
ceive him.  Who  knows,  the  whim  that  he  hinted  at 
niav  have  passed  away — he  was,  as  you  say,  flirting 
with  Lady  Binks,  and  her  ladyship  has  a  good  deal  of 
aiddres.s,  ns  well  as  beauty." 


"Heaven  improve  both,  (in  an  honest  wav,)  if  she 
will  but  keep  hi.-;  lordship  to  herself!"  said  Clara. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  her  brother,  "things  stand- 
ing thus,  I  tlo  not  think  you  will  have  much  trouble 
with  his  lordship— no  more,  perhaps,  than  just  to 
give  him  a  civil  denial.  After  having  spoken  on  such 
a  subject^  to  a  man  of  my  condition,  he  cannot  well 
break  off'  without  you  give  hun  an  apology." 

"If  that  is  all,"  said  Clara,  "he  shall,  as  soon  as 
he  gives  me  an  opportunity,  receive  such  an  answer 
as  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to  woo  any  one  whatso- 
ever of  Eve's  daughters,  excepting  Clara  Mowbray. 
Methinks  I  am  so  eager  to  set  the  captive  free,  that 
I  now  wish  as  much  for  his  lordship's  appearance  as 
1  feared  it  a  little  while  since." 

"Nay,  nay,  but  let  us  go  fair  and  softly,"  said  her 
brother.  "You  are  not  to  refuse  him  before  he  asks 
the  question." 

"Certainly,"  said  Clara;  "but  I  well  know  how  to 
manage  that — he  shall  never  ask  the  question  at  all. 
I  will  restore  Lady  Binks's  admirer,  without  accept- 
in";  so  much  as  a  civility  in  ransom." 

Worse  and  worse,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray; 
"  you  are  to  remember  he  is  my  friend  and  guest, 
and  he  must  not  be  afTronled  in  my  house.  Leave 
things  to  themselves. — Besides,  consider  an  instant, 
Clara— had  you  not  better  take  a  little  time  for  re- 
flection in  this  case  ?  The  offer  is  a  splendid  one— 
title — fortune — and,  what  is  more,  a  fortune  which 
you  wUl  be  well  entitled  to  share  largely  in." 

"  This  is  bevond  our  implied  treaty,"  said  .Claro. 
"  I  have  yielded  more  than  ever  I  thought  I  should 
have  done,  when  I  agreed  that  this  Earl  should  be 
introduced  to  me  on  tiie  footing  of  a  common  visiter; 
and  now  you  talk  favourably  of  his  pretensions. 
This  is  an  encroachment,  Mowbray,  and  now  I  shall 
relapse  into  my  obstinacy,  and  refuse  to  see  him  at 
all.' 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  replied  Mowbray,  sensible  that 
it  was  only  by  working  on  her  affections  that  he  had 
any  chance  of  carrying  a  point  against  her  inclina- 
tion,— "Do  as  you  will,  my  dear  Clara;  but,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  wipe  your  eyes." 

"And  behave  myself,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile  as 
she  obeyed  him, — "behave  myself,  you  would  say,  like 
folks  of  this  world  ;  but  the  quotation  is  lost  on  you, 
who  never  read  either  Prior  or  Shakspeare." 

"  I  thank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Mowbray.  "I 
have  enough  to  burden  my  brain,  without  carrying 
such  a  lumber  of  rhymes  in  it  as  you  and  Lady  Pen 
do.— Come,  that  is  right;  go  to  the  mirror,  and  make 
yourself  decent." 

A  woman  must  be  much  borne  down  indeed  by 
pain  and  suffering,  when  she  loses  all  respect  foi 
her  external  appearance.  The  madwoman  in  Bed- 
lam wears  her  garland  of  straw  with  a  certain  air 
of  pretensions;  and  we  have  seen  a  widow  whom  we 
knew  to  be  most  sincerely  aff'ected  by  a  recent  de- 
privation, whose  weeds,  nevertheless,  were  arranged 
with  a  dolorous  degree  of  grace,  which  amounted 
almost  to  coquetry.  Clara  Mowbray  had  also,  negli- 
gent as  she  seemed  to  be  of  appearances,  her  own  art 
of  the  toilet,  although  of  the  most  rapid  and  most 
simple  character.  She  took  off  her  little  riding-hat, 
and,  unbinding  a  lace  of  Indian  gold  which  retair:ea 
her  locks,  shook  them  in  dark  and  glossy  profusion 
over  her  very  handsome  form,  which  thev  over- 
shadowed down  to  her  slender  vvaist ;  and  while  lier 
brother  stood  looking  on  her  with  a  mi.xture  of  pride, 
affection,  and  compassion,  she  arranged  them  with  a 
large  comb,  and,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
femme  d'ctours,  wove  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  into  such  a  natural  head-dress  as  we  see  on 
the  statues  of  the  Grecian  nymphs. 

"  Now  let  me  but  find  iny  best  muflfl''  she  said 
"  come  prince  and  peer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
them." 

"  Pshaw !  your  muff— who  has  heard  of  such  a 
thing  these  twenty  years?  Muffs  were  out  of  fashion 
before  you  were  born." 

"No  matter,  .Tohn,''  replied  his  sister;  "when  a 
woman  wears  a  muff,  especially  a  determined  old 
maid  like  myself,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  no  intentions  to 
scratch ;  and  therefore  the  mufl"  serves  all  the  piir 
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•»03es  of  a  white  fla?,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of]  tensive  copse  which  surrounded  the  Castle,  and  were 
ilrawinff  on  a  glove,"  so  prudeniiallj' recommended  by  i  doubtless  the  reason  of  its  acquinna!  the  name  ol 


tlie  mono  of  our  cousins,  the  M'Intoshes. 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  then,"  said  3Iowbray ;  for 
other  than  you  do  will  it,  vou  will  not  sutfer  it  to  be. 
—But  how  IS  this  !— another  billet  ?— ^Ve  are  in  re- 
quest this  morning."  . 

'■■  Now,  Heaven  send  his  lordship  may  have  judi- 
ciousJv  considered  all  the  risks  which  he  is  sure  to 
encounter  on  this  charmed  ground,  and  resolved  to 
leave  his  adventure  unattempted,"  said  3Iiss  Mow- 
brav. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  a!  her,  as 
he  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  which  was  addressed 
to  him  with  the  words,  "  Haste  and  secrecy,"  written 
on  the  envelope.  The  contents,  which  greatly  sur- 
prised him,  we  remit  to  the  commencement  of  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

PRH-ATE   IXFORMATION. 

Ope  this  letter ; 

I  can  produce  a  clianipion  that  will  prove 

What  is  avouched  there. 

King  Lear. 

The  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  read  in 
his  sisters  presence,  contained  these  words: 

"  Sib,  .      , 

"  Ceara  ^Ioweray  has  few  friends— none,  per- 
haps, excepting  yourself,  in  right  of  blood,  and  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  by  right  of  the  fondest,  truest, 
and  most  disinterested  attachment,  that  ever  man 
bore  to  woman.  I  am  thus  explicit  with  you,  because 
thoush  it  is  unlikely  that  I  should  ever  again  see  or 
speak  to  your  sister,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  be 
clearly  acquainted  with  the  cause  pf  that  ititerest, 
which  I  must  always,  even  to  my  djing  breath,  take 
in  her  affairs. 

"The  person,  calling  himself  Lord  Ethenngton,  is, 
I  am  aware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaws-Castle, 
with  the  intention  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Mowbrav  :  and  it  is  easy  for  me  to  foresee,  arguing 
according  to  the  ordinary  views  of  mankind,  that  he 
may  place  his  proposals  in  such  a  hght  as  may  make 
them  seem  highly  desirable.  But  ere  you  give  this 
person  the  encouragement  which  his  offers  may  seem 
to  deserve,  please  to  inquire  whether  his  fortune  is  cer- 
tain, or  his  rank  indisputable ;  and  be  not  satisfied 
with  light  e\-idence  on  either  point.  A  man  may  be 
in  possession  of  an  estate  and  tide,  to  which  he  has 
no  better  right  than  his  own  rapacity  and  forward- 
ness of  assumption;  and  supposing  Mr.  Mowbray 
jealous,  as  he  must  be,  of  the  honour  of  his  family, 
the  alliance  of  such  a  one  cannot  but  bring  disgrace.- 
This  conies  from  one  who  will  make  good  what  he 
has  WTitten." 

On  the  first  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary, 
Mowbray  was  inclined  to  set  it  down  to  the  malice  ot 
some  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  anonymous  letters 
being  no  uncommon  resource  of  the  snwll  wits  who 
frequent  such  places  of  general  resort,  as  a  species  of 
deception  safely  and  easily  execu-ted,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  much  mischief  and  confusion.  Biit 
upon  closer  consideration,  he  was  shaken  in  this  opi- 
nion, and,  starting  suddenly  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  asked  for  the  messenger  who 
had  broucht  the  letter.  "He  was  in  the  hall,"  the 
servant  thought,  and  3Iowbray  ran  to  the  hall.  No — 
the  messenffer  was  not  there,  but  Mowbray  might  see 
his  back  as  he  walked  up  the  avenue.  He  hollo'd— 
no  answer  was  returned— he  ran  after  the  fellow, 
wnose  appearance  was  that  of  a  countryman.  The 
man  quickened  his  pace  as  he  saw  himself  pursued, 
and  when  he  got  out  of  the  avenue,  threw  himself 
into  one  of  the  numerous  bypaths  which  wanderers, 
U'ho  stra\ed  in  quest  of  nuts,  or  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise, had  made  in  various  directions  through  the  ex- 


•  nie  well-known  cest  of  this  ancient  rnce,  is  a  cat  ram- 
i-mnt.  with  a  motto  btarins  the  caution—"  Touch  not  the  cat, 
\>v   l».  e.  it  out,  o'  without]  the  glove." 


Shaws,  which  signifies,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  a  wood 
of  this  description. 

Irritated  by  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  him, 
and  naturally  obstinate  in  all  his  rt-solutions,  Mow- 
bray pursued  for  a  considerable  vvay,  until  he  fairly 
lost  breath;  and  the  fher  having  been  long  out  ol 
sight,  he  recollected  at  length  that  his  engagement 
with  the  Earl  of  Etherington  required  his  attendance 
at  the  Castle. 

The  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shaws-Cas- 
tle, so  few  minutes  after  3Iowbray's  departure,  that 
it  was  wonderful  they  had  not  met  in  the  avenue. 
The  servant  to  whom  he  applied,  conceiving  that  his 
master  must  return  instantly,  as  he  had  gone  out 
without  his  hat,  ushered  the  Earl,  without  further  ce- 
remony, into  the  breakfast-room,  where  Clara  was 
seated  upon  one  of  the  window-seats,  so  busily  em- 
ployed with  a  book,  or  perhaps  with  her  own  thoughts 
while  she  held  b.  book  in  her  hands,  that  she  scarce 
raised  her  head,  until  Lord  Etherington,  advancing, 
pronounced  the  words,  "Miss  Jlowbray."  A  start, 
and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her  deadly  alarm,  and 
these  were  repeated  as  he  made  one  pace  nearer,  and 
in  a  firmer  accent  said,  "  Clara." 

"No  nearer — no  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you 
would  have  me  look  upon  you  and  live !"  Lord  Ether- 
ington remained  standing,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat,  while  with  mcredible  rapidity  she 
poured  out  her  hurried  entreaties  that  he  would  be- 
gone, sometimes  addressing  him  as  a  real  personage 
sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  as  a  delusive  phan- 
tom, the  offspring  of  her  own  excited  imagination.  "I 
knew  it,"  she  muttered,  "I  knew  what  woidd  happcr:, 
if  my  thoughts  were  forced  into  that  fearful  channeL 
Speak  to  me,  brother !  speak  to  me  while  I  have  rea- 
son left,  and  tell  me  that  what  stands  before  me  is 
but  an  empty  shadow!  But  it  is  no  shadow — it  re- 
mains before  me  in  all  the  lineaments  of  mortal  sub- 
stance !" 

"  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  firm,  yet  softened 
voice,  "  collect  and  compose  yourself.  I  am,  indeed, 
no  shadow — I  am  a  much-injured  man,  come  to  de- 
mand rights  which  have  been  unjustly  withheld  from 
me.  I  am  now  armed  with  power  as  well  as  justice, 
and  my  claims  shall  be  heard." 

"Never — never!"  replied  Clara  Jlowbray;  "since 
extremity  is  my  portion,  let  extremity  give  me  courage. 
You  have  no  rights — none — I  know  you  not,  and  I 
defy  you." 

Defy  me  not,  Clara  Jlowbray,"  answered  the  Earl, 
in  a  tone^  and  with  a  manner — how-  different  from 
those  which  delighted  society!  for  now  he  was  so- 
lemn, tragic,  and  almost  stern,  like  the  judge  when  he 
passes  sentence  upon  a  criminal.  "  Defy  me  not,"  he 
repeated.  "  I  am  your  Fate,  and  it  rests  with  you  to 
make  me  a  kind  or  severe  one." 

"Dare  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  anger,  while  her  lips  grew  white,  and  qui- 
vered for  fear — "  Dare  you  speak  thus,  and  remember 
that  the  same  heaven  is  above  our  heads,  to  which 
you  so  solemnly  vowed  you  would  never  see  me  more 
without  my  own  consent?" 

"  That  vow  was  conditional— Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he 
calls  himself,  swore  the  same — hath  henol  .«een  you  1" 
He  fixed  a  piercing  look  on  her;  "  He  ha.s— you  dare 
not  disown  it ! — And  shall  an  oath,  which  to  him  is 
but  a  cobweb,  be  to  me  a  shackle  of  iron?" 

"  Alas  !  it  was  but  for  a  moment,"  said  Miss  jMow- 
brav,  sinking  in  courage,  and  drooping  her  head  as  she 
spoke. 

"Were  it  but  the  twentieth  part  of  aii  instaiit- the 
least  conceivable  space  of  subdivided  time — still,  you 
did'  meet— he  saw  you — you  spoke  to  him.  .And  me 
also  you  must  see^ine  also  you  must  hear!  Or  I  will 
first  claim  you  for  my  own  in  the  face  of  the  world : 
and,  having  vindicated  my  rights,  I  will  seek  out  and 
extinguish  the  wretched  rivalwho  has  dared  to  inter- 
fere with  them." 

"Can  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara— "can  you  so 

burst  through  the  ties  of  nature  ? — Have  you  a  heart !" 

"  I  have;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  like  wax  to  your 

slightest  wishes,  if  you  agree  to  do  ric  jusiice;  bul 
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not  ffranite,  nor  auijht  else  that  nature  lias  of  hardest, 
will  be  more  inflexible  if  you  continue  a  useless  op- 
posiiion!— Clara  Mowbray,  I  am  your  Kate." 

"Not  so,  proud  man,"  said  Clara,  rising,  "God 
gave  not  one  potsherd  the  power  to  break  another, 
save  by  his  divine  permission— my  fate  is  in  the  will 
of  Him,  w-ithout  whose  will  not  even  a  sparrow  falls 
not  to  the  ground.— Begone— I  am  strong  in  faith  of 
heavenly  protection." 

"Do  you  speak  thus  in  sincerity?"  said  the  Earl  of 
Eiherington;  "consider  first  what  is  the  prospect  be- 
fore you.  Island  iiere  in  no  doubtful  or  ambiguous 
character— I  otter  not  the  mere  name  of  a  husband- 
propose  to  you  not  a  humble  lot  of  obscurity  and  hard- 
ship, with  fears  for  the  past  and  dpubts  for  the  future  : 
yet  there  teas  a  time  when  to  a  suit  like  this  you  could 
listen  favourably.— I  stand  high  among  the  nobles  of 
the  CO  mtry,  and  offer  you,  as  my  bride,  your  share  in 
my  honours,  and  in  the  wealth  which  becomes  them. 
—Your  brother  is  my  friend,  and  favours  my  suit.  1  will 
raise  from  the  gi'ound,  and  once  more  render  illus- 
trious, your  ancient  house — your  motions  shall  be  re- 
gulated by  your  wishes,  even  by  your  caprices— I  will 
even  carry  my  self-denial  so  far,  that  you  shall,  should 
you  insist  on  so  severe  a  measure,  have  your  own  re- 
sidence, your  own  establishment,  and  without  mtru- 
sion  on  my  part,  until  the  most  devoted  love,  the  most 
unceasing  attentions,  shall  make  way  on  your  inflexi- 
ble disposition. — All  this  I  will  consent  to  for  the 
future — all  that  is  past  shall  bo  concealed  from  the 
public. — But  mine,  Clara  JNIowbray,  you  must  be." 

"Never — never!"  she  said  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence. "  I  can  but  repeat  a  negative,  but  it  shall 
have  all  the  force  of  an  oath. — Vour  rank  is  nothing 
to  me — your  fortune  I  scorn — my  brother  has  no  right, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  or  of  nature,  to  compel  my 
inclinations. — I  detest  your  treachery,  and  I  scorn  the 
advantage  you  propose  to  attain  by  it. — Should  the 
law  give  you  my  hand,  it  would  but  award  you  that  of 
a  corpse." 

"  Alas  !  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  "  you  do  but  flutter  in 
the  net ;  but  I  will  urge  you  no  farther  now — there  is 
another  encounter  before  me." 

He  was  turning  away,  when  Clara,  springing  for- 
ward, caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  repeated,  in  a  low 
and  impressive  voice  the  commandment, — "  Tliou 
shalt  do  no  murder  !" 

"  Fear  not  any  violence,"  he  said,  softening  his 
voice,  and  attempting  to  take  her  hand,  "but  what 
may  flow  from  your  own  severity. — Francis  is  safe 
from  me,  unless  you  are  altogether  unreasonable. — 
Allow  me  but  what  you  cannot  deny  to  any  friend  of 
your  brother,  the  power  of  seeing  you  at  times — sus- 
pend at  least  the  impetuosity  of  your  dislike  to  me, 
and  I  will,  on  my  part,  modify  the  current  of  my  just 
and  otherwise  uncontrollable  resentment." 

Clara,  extricating  herself,  and  retreating  from  him, 
only  replied,  "  There  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  and  there 
shall  be  judged  our  actions  towards  each  other  I  Vou 
abuse  a  power  most  treacherously  obtained — you 
break  a  heart  that  never  did  you  wrong — you  seek  an 
alliance  with  a  wretch  who  only  wishes  to  be  wedded 
to  her  grave. — If  my  brother  brings  you  hither,  I  can- 
not help  it — and  if  your  coming  prevents  bloody  and 
unnatural  violence,  it  is  so  far  well. — But  by  my  con- 
sent vou  come  not ;  and,  were  the  choice  mine,  I 
would  rather  be  struck  with  life-long  blindness,  than 
that  my  eyes  should  again  open  on  your  person — 
rather  that  my  ears  were  sturied  with  the  earth  of 
the  grave  than  that  they  should  again  hear  your 
voice !" 

The  Earl  of  Etheringtqn  smiled  proudly,  and  re- 
pl.ed,  "  Even  this,  madam,  I  can  hear  without  resent- 
ment. An.xious  and  careful  as  you  are  to  deprive  your 
compliance  of  every  grace  and  of  every  kindness,  I 
receive  the  permission  to  wait  on  you,  as  I  interpret 
your  words." 

"Do  not  so  interpret  them,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  do  but 
submit  to  your  presence  as  an  unavoidable  evil. 
Heaven  be  my  witness,  that,  were  it  not  to  prevent 
CTeater  and  more  desperate  evil,  I  would  not  even  so 
far  acquiasce." 

"  Let  acquiescence,  then,  be  the  word,"  he  said ; 
'  aad  so  thankful  will  I  be,  even  for  your  acquiescence, 


Miss  Mowbray,  that  all  shall  remain  private,  which  I 
conceive  you  do  not  wish  to  be  disclosed  ;  and,  unless 
absolutely  compelled  to  it  in  self-defence,  you  may 
rely,  no  violence  will  be  resorted  to  by  me  in  any 
quarter. — I  relieve  you  from  my  presence." 
So  saying,  he  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 
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— —  By  your  leave,  gentle  wax. 

SllAKSPEARS, 

In  the  hall  of  Shaws-Castle  the  Earl  of  Ethev- 
ington  met  Mowbray,  returned  from  his  fruitless  chase 
after  the  bearer  of  the  anonymous  epistle  before  re- 
cited ;  and  who  had  but  just  learned,  on  his  return, 
that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  was  with  his  sister. 
There  was  a  degree  of  mutual  confusion  when  they 
met;  for  Mowbray  had  the  contents  of  tlie  anony- 
mous letter  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  Lord  Etherington, 
notwithstanding  all  the  coolness  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  maintain,  had  not  gone  through  the 
scene  with  Clara  without  discomposure.  Mowbray 
asked  the  Earl  whether  he  had  seen  his  sister,  and  in- 
vited him,  at  tiie  same  time,  to  return  to  the  parlour; 
and  his  lordship  replied,  in  a  tone  as  inditlerent  as  he 
could  assume,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the 
lady's  company  for -several  minutes,  and  would  not 
now  intrude  farther  upon  Miss  Mowbray's  patience. 

"  You  have  had  such  a  reception  as  was  agreeable, 
my  lord,  I  trust  V  said  Mowbray.  "I  hope  Clara 
did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  propriety  during  my 
absence  ?" 

"  Miss  Mowbray  seemed  a  little  fluttered  with  my 
sudden  appearance,"  said  the  Earl;  "the  servant 
showed  me  in  rather  abruptly;  and,  circumstanced 
as  we  were,  there  is  always  awkwardness  in  a  first 
n.eeting,  where  there  is  no  third  party  to  act  as 
master'of  the  ceremonies. — I  suspect,  from  the  lady's 
looks,  that  you  have  not  quite  kept  my  secret,  my 
good  friend.  I  myself,  too,  felt  a  little  consciousness 
in  approaching  Miss  Jlowbray — but  it  is  over  now  ; 
and,  the  ice  being  fairly  broken,  I  hope  to  have  other 
and  more  convenient  opportunities  to  improve  the 
advantage  I  have  just  gained  in  acquiring  your  lovely 
sister's  personal  acquaintance." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Mowbray;  "but,  as  you  declare 
for  leaving  the  castle  just  now,  I  must  first  speak 
a  single  word  with  your  lordship,  for  which  this 
place  IS  not  altogether  convenient." 

"I  can  have  no  objections,  my  dear  Jack,"  said 
Etherington,  following  him  with  a  thrill  of  conscious 
feeling,  somewhat  perhaps  like  that  of  the  spider 
when  ne  perceives  his  deceilful  web  is  threatened 
with  injury,  and  sits  balanced  in  the  centre,  watching 
every  point,  and  uncertain  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  first  to  defend.  Such  is  one  part,  and  not  the 
slightest  part,  of  the  penance  which  never  fails  to 
wait  on  those,  who,  abandoning  the  "fair  play  of  the 
world,"  endeavour  to  work  out  their  purposes  by  a 
process  of  deception  and  intrigue. 

"My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered 
a  little  apartment,  in  which  the  latter  kept  nis  °;uns, 
fishing-tackle,  and  other  implements  of  sport,  you 
have  played  on  the  square  with  me;  nay,  more — I 
am  bound  to  allow  you  have  given  me  great  odds.  I 
am  therefore  not  entitled  to  hear  any  reports  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  lordship's  character,  without  in- 
stantly communicating  them.  There  is  an  anony- 
mous letter  which  I  nave  lust  received.  Perhaps 
your  lordship  may  know  tne  hand,  and  thus  bo 
enabled  to  detect  the  writer." 

"I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  re- 
ceived the  note  from  Mowbray;  "and,  allow  me 
to  say,  it  is  the  only  one  which  could  have  dared  to 
frame  any  calumny  to  my  prejudice.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Mowbray,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  consider  thLs 
infamous  charge  as  any  thing  but  a  falsehood?" 

"My  placing  it  in  your  lordship's  hands,  without 
farther  inquiry,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  I  hold  i' 
such,  my  lord;  at  the  same  time  that  I  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  your  lordship  has  it  in  Vnur 
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powei  to  overthrovv  so  frail  a  calumny  by  the  most 
satisfactory  evitience." 

"Unquesiionably  I  can,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the 
Earl;  "for,  besides  my  being  in  full  possession  of 
the  estate  and  title  of  my  father,  the  late  Earl  of 
Etherington,  I  hai'e  my  fathers  contract  of  mar- 
riage, my  own  certificate  of  baptism,  and  liie  evi- 
dence of  the  whole  country,  to  establish  my  right. 
All  these  shall  be  produced  with  the  least  delay 
possible.  You  will  not  think  it  surprising  that  one 
does  not  travel  with  this  sort  of  documents  in  one's 
post-chaise." 

"Certainly  not,  mv  lord,"  said  Mowbray ;  "it 
is  sufficient  they  are  ibrtluoming  when  called  for. 
But.  may  I  inquire,  my  lord,  who  the  writer  of  this 
letter  is,  and  whether  he  has  any  particular  spleen 
to  gratilV  by  this  very  impudent  assertion,  which 
is  so  easily  capable  of  being  disproved  V 

"Kc  is,"  said  Etherington,  "or,  at  least,  has  the 
reputation  of  being,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  near — a 
very  iiear  relation  of  my  own — in  fact,  a  brother  by 
the  father's  side,  but  illegitimate. — My  father  was 
fond  of  him— I  loved  him  also,  for  he  has  uncom- 
monly fine  parts,  and  is  accounted  highly  accom- 
plished. But  there  is  a  strain  of  something  irregular 
in  his  mind— a  vein,  in  short,  of  madness,  which 
breaks  out  in  the  usual  manner,  rendering  the  poor 
young  man  a  'dupe  to  vain  imaginations  of  his  own 
dignity  and  grandeur,  which  is  perl^nps  the  most 
ordinary  efiect  of  insanity,  and  jnspiring  the  deepest 
aversion  against  his  nearest  relatives,  and  against 
myself  in  particular.  He  is  a  man  extremely  plau- 
sible, both  in  speech  and  manners;  so  much  so,  that 
inany  of  niv  friends  think  there  is  more  vice  than 
insanity  in  the  irregularities  which  he  commits  ;  but 
I  may,  I  hope,  be  forgiven,  if  I  have  formed  a  milder 
judiTjient  of  one  supposed  to  be  my  father's  son. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  poor  Frank, 
who  niiciit  have  made  a  veiy  distinguished  figure  in 
the  world." 

I' May  I  ask  the  gentleman's  name,  my  lord?" 
said  Mowbray. 

"My  father's  indulgence  gave  him  our  family 
narTLe  cf  Tyrrel,  with  his  ov.n  Christian  name  Fran- 
cis: out  his  proper  name,  to  which  alone  he  has  a 
right,  is  !\Iartigny." 

"Francis  Tyrrel!"  exclaimed  Mowbray;  "why, 
that  is  the  name  of  the  very  person  who  made  some 
disturbance  at  the  well  just  before  your  lordship 
arrived.— You  may  have  seen  an  advertisement — 
a  sort  of  placard." 

"I  have,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl.  "Spare 
me  on  tliat  subject,  if  you  please — it  has  formed  a 
strong  reason  why  I  did  not  mention  my  conne.xion 
with  this  unhappy  man  before ;  but  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  persons,  wlipse  imasrinations  are  excited, 
to  rush  into  causeless  quarrels,  and  then  to  make 
discreditable  retreats  from  them." 

"  Or,"  said  I\Ir.  IMowbray, ."  he  may  have,  after 
all,  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous—it was  that  very  day  on  which  your  lord- 
ship, I  think,  received  your  wound  ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  hit  the  man  from  whom  you  got  the  hurt." 
"Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  taking  hiin  by  the  arm,  "it  is  true 
that  I  did  so — and  truly  clad  I  am  to  observe, 
that,  v.-hatever  might  have  lieen  the  const-quences 
of  such  an  accident,  they  cannot  have  been  serious. 
— It  struck  me  aftenvards,  that  the  man  by  whom 
1  was  so  strangely  assaulted,  had  .some  resemblance 
to  the  unfortunate  Tyrrel— but  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  years.— At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  been  inufh 
nurt,  since  he  is  now  able  to  resume  his  intrigues 
to   the  prtjudice  of  my  character." 

"  Your^  lordship  views  the  thing  with  a  firm  eye," 
said  ?.Iowbray ;  ''  firmer  than  I  think  most  people 
would  be  able  to  command,  who  had  so  narrow  a 
fhance  of  a  scrape  so  uncomfortable." 

"Why,  I  am,  m  the  first  place,  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  risk  existed,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  ; 
"  fr>r,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  had  but  a  very  tran- 
Bienf  glimp.^e  of  the  ruffian ;  and.  in  the  second  place, 
I  am  sure  that  no  permanent  baa  consequences  have 
■jiisuea.    I  am  loo  old  a  fox-hunter  to  be  afraid  of  a 


leap  after  it  is  cleared,  as  they  tell  of  the  fellow  who 
fainted  in  the  morning  at  the  sight  of  the  precipice  he 
had  clambered  over  when  he  was  drunk  on  the  night 
before.  The  man  who  wrote  that  letter,"  touchins  it 
with  his  finger,  "is  alive,  and  able  to  threaten  me; 
and  if  he  did  come  to  any  hurt  from  mv  hand,  it  was 
in  the  act  of  attempting  my  life,  of  whicli  1  shall  carry 
the  mark  to  my  grave." 

"Xay.  I  am  far  from  blaming  your  lordship,"  said 
Mowbray,  "for  what  you  did  in  self-defence,  but  thie 
circumstance  migiit  have  turned  out  very  unpleasant. 
—May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  this  unfor- 
tuiiate  gentleman,  who  is  in  all  probability  in  the 
neighbourhood  7" 

"I  must  first  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat,"  said 
Lord  Etherington,  "and  then  consider  what  is  to  be 
done  both  for  his  safety,  poor  fellow,  and  my  own. 
It  is  probable,  too,  ihat  he  may  find  sharpers  to  prey 
upon  what  fortune  he  still  possesses,  which,  I  assure 
you,  is  sufiTicient  to  attract  a  set  cf  folk,  who  may  ruin 
while  they  humour  him.— May  I  beg  that  you,  too, 
will  be  on  the  outlook,  and  let  me  know  if  you  hear 
or  see  more  of  him  ?" 

"  I  shall,  most  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  Mow- 
bray;  ''  but  the  only  one  of  his  haunts  which  1  know, 
is  the  old  Cleikum  Inn,  where  he  chose  to  take  up  his 
residence.  He  has  r.ow  left  it,  but  perhaps  the  old 
crab-fish  of  a  landlady  may  know  something  of  him." 

"I  will  not  fail  to  hiquire,"  said  Lord  Etherington; 
and,  with  these  words,  he  took  a  kind  farewell,  of 
Mowbray,  niounted  his  horse,  and  rode  up  the  avenue. 

"A  cool  fellow,"  said  Blowbray,  as  he  looked  after 
him,  "  a  d— d  cool  fellow,  this  brother-in-law  of  mine, 
that  is  to  be — takes  a  shot  at  his  father's  son  with  as 
little  remorse  as  at  a  blackcock — what  would  he  do 
with  me,  were  we  to-  quarrel  7 — Well,  I  can  snuff  a 
candle,  and  strike  out  the  ace  of  hearts;  and  so. 
should  things  go  wrong,  he  has  no  Jack  Raw  to  deal 
w'ith,  but  .lack  Mowbray." 

Mean  while  the  Earl  of  Etherington  hastened  home 
to  his  own  apartments  at  the  Hotel ;  and,  net  entirely 
pleased  with  the  events  of  tfieday,  commenced  a  letter 
to  his  correspondent,  agent,  and  confidant.  Captain 
Jekyl,  \\hich  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  pre- 
senting to  our  readers. — 

"  Friexd  Harry, 

"They  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known  by  the 
rats  leaving  it— a  falling  state,  by  the  desertion  of 
confederates  and  allies — and  a  falling  man,  by  the 
desertion  of  his  friends.  If  this  be  true  augury,  your 
last  letter  may  be  considered  as  ominous  of  my  break- 
ing down.  Methinks,  you  have  gone  far  enough,  and 
.shared  deep  enough  with  me,  to  have  some  confidence 
in  my  saroir /aire— some  little  faith  both  in  my  means 
and  management.  What  cross-grained  fiend  has  at 
once  inspired  vou  with  what  I  supjiose  you  wish  me 
to  call  politic  doubts  and  scruples  of  conscience,  but 
which  I  can  only  regard  as  symptoms  of  fear  and 
disafitiction  7  You  can  have  no  idea  of  '  duels  betwixt 
relations  so  nearly  connected' — and  'the  aftbir  seems 
very  delicate  and  intricate'— and  at;oin,  "the  matter 
has  never  been  fully  explained  to  you  — and,  moreover, 
'if  you  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  it  must  be  when  you  are  honoured  w-ith  my 
full  and  unreserved  confidence,  otherwise  how  could 
you  be  of  the  use  to  me  which  1  might  require  V  Such 
are  vour  expressions. 

"Now,  as  to  scruples  of  conscience  about,  near 
relations,  and  so  forth,  all  that  has  blown  by  without 
much  mischief,  and  certainly  is  not  likely  to  occur 
again— besides,  did  you  nev.er  hear  of  friends  quarrel 
ling  before?  And  are  thev  not  to  exercise  the  usual 
privileges  of  gentlemen  when  they  do?  Moreover, 
how  am  I  to  know  that  this  plaguy  fellow  is  actually 
related  to  me  7— They  say  it  is  a  wise  ciiild  knows  its 
own  father;  and  I  cannot  be  expected  wise  enough 
to  know  to  a  certainty  my  father's  son.— So  much  for 
relationship. — Then,  as  to  full  and  unreserved  con- 
fidence—why, Harry,  this  is  just  as  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  to  look  at  a  watch,  and  tell  what  it  was  o'clock, 
and  you  were  to  reply,  that  truly  yon  could  not  inform 
me,  because  you  had  not  examined  the  springs,  the 
counter-balances,  the  wheels,  and  the  whole  internal 
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machinery  of  the  httle  timepif're.— But  the  iip?hot  of 
the  whole  is  this.  Harrv  Jekyl,  who  is  as  sharp  a 
fellow  as  any  other,  thinks  he  has  his  friend  Lord 
Etherington  at  a  dead  lock,  and  that  he  knows 
alreadv  so  much  of  the  said  noble  lord's  history  as 
to  ol)li2;e  his  lordship  to  tell  him  the  whole.  And 
perhaps  he  not  unreasonably  concludes,  that  the  cus- 
tody of  a  whole  secret  is  more  creditable,  and  probably 
more  lucrative,  than  that  of  a  half  one ;  and,  in  short,— 
he  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  cards  in  his 
hand.  Another,  mine  honest  Harry,  would  take  the 
trouble  to  recall  to  your  mind  past  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  conclude  with  expressing  an  humble 
opinion,  that  if  Harry  Jekyl  were  asked  now  to  do 
any  sen'ice  for  the  noble  lord  aforesaid,  Harry  had 
got  his  reward  in  his  pocket  aforehand.  But  I  do  not 
argue  thus,  because  I  would  rather  be  leagued  with  a 
friend  who  assists  me  with  a  view  to  future  profit, 
than  from  respect  to  benefits  already  received.  The 
first  lies  like  the  fo.t's  scent  when  on  his  last  legs, 
increasing  every  moment ;  the  other  is  a  back-scent, 
growing  colder  the  longer  you  follow  it,  until  at  last 
It  becomes  impossible  to  puzzle  it  out.  I  will  there- 
fore, submit  to  circumstances,  and  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  though  somewhat  tedious,  in  hopes  that  I  can 
conclude  with  such  a  trail  as  you  will  open  upon 
breast-high. 

"  Thus  then  it  was. — Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Ether- 
ington,  and  my  much-honoured  father,  was  what  is 
called  a  very  eccentric  man — that  is,  he  was  neither 
a  wise  man  nor  a  fool— had  too  much  sense  to  walk 
into  a  well,  and  yet  in  some  of  the  furious  fits  which 
he  was  visited  with,  1  have  seen  him  quite  mad  enough 
to  throw  any  one  eke  into  it. — Men  said  there  was  a 
lurking  insanity— but  it  is  an  ill  bird,  Sec,  and  I  will 
say  no  more  about  it.  This  shatterbrained  peer  was, 
in  other  respects,  a  handsome  accomplished  man, 
with  an  expression  somewhat  haughtVj  yet  singularly 
pleasing  when  he  chose  it — a  man,  in  short,  who 
might  push  his  fortune  with  the  fair  sex. 

Lord  Etheringion,  such  as  I  have  described  him, 
being  upon  his  travels  in  France,  formed  an  attach- 
ment of  the  heart — ay,  and  some  have  pretended,  of 
the  hand  also,  with  a  certain  beautiful  orr)han,  Marie 
de  Martigny.  Of  this  union  is  said  to  have  sprung 
(for  1  am  determined  not  to  be  certain  on  that  point) 
that  most  incommodious  person,  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he 
calls  himself,  but  as  1  would  rather  call  him,  Francis 
Martigny;  the  latter  suitmg  my  views,  as  perhaps  the 
former  name  agreesbetter  with  hi.3  pretensions.  Now, 
I  am  too  good  a  son  to  subscribe  to  the  alleged  regu- 
larity of  the  marnage  between  my  right  honoural^le 
and  verv  good  lord  father,  because  my  said  right 
honourable  and  very  good  lord  did,  on  his  return  to 
England,  become  wedded  in  the  fiice  of  the  church, 
to  my  very  aflectionate  and  well-endowed  mother, 
Ann  Buhner  of  Culmer-hall,  from  which  happy  union 
sprung  I,  Francis  Valentine  Buhner  TjTrel,  lawful  in- 
heritor of  my  father  and  mother's  joint  estates,  as  I 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  their  ancient  names.  But 
'the  noblo  and  wealthy  pair,  though  blessed  with  such 
a  pledge  of  love  as  myself,  lived  mighty  ill  together, 
and  the  rather^  when  my  right  honourable  father, 
sending  for  this  other  Sosia,  this  unlucky  Francis 
Tyrrel,  senior,  from  France,  insisted,  in  the  face  of 
propriety,  that  he  should  reside  in  his  house,  and 
share,  in  all  respects,  in  the  opportunities  of  education 
by  which  the  real  Sosia,  Fraftcis  Valentine  Bulmer 
Tyrrel.  th'in  commonly  called  Lord  Oakendale,  hath 
pvofited  in  such  an  uncommon  de.gree. 

"  Varioi.s  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which 
arose  between  the  honoured  lord  and  lady,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unseemly  conjunction  of  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  ;  and  to  these,  we,  the  subjects  of  the 
dispute,  were  sometimes  very  properly,  as  well  as  de- 
corously, made  the  witnesses.  On  one  occasion,  my 
right  honourable  mother,  who  was  a  free  spoken  lady, 
found  the  language  of  her  own  rank  quite  inadequate 
to  express  the  strength  of  her  generous  feelings,  and 
borrowing  from  the  vulgar  two  emphatic  words,  ap- 
plied them  to  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  her  son  Francis 
Tvnrel.  Never  did  Earl  that  ever  wore  coronal  fly 
into  a  pitch  of  more  uncontrollable  rage,  thin  did 
my  right  honourable  father  :  and  in  the  ardour  of  his 


reply,  he  adopted  my  mother's  phraseology,  to  inform 
her.  that  if  there  icas  a  whore  and  bastard  coiinecteJ 
with  his  house,  it  was  herself  and  lu  r  brat. 

"I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  ana  was  in- 
credibly struck  with  the  communication,  which,  in 
this  hour  of  ungovernable  irritation,  had  escaped  my 
right  honourable  father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly 
gathered  himself  up  again ;  and,  he  perhaps  recol- 
lecting such  a  word  as  bigamy,  and  my  mother,  on 
her  side,  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  descent  from  the  Countess  of  Etherington  into 
Mrs.  Bulmer,  neither  wife,  maid,  nor  widow,  iheie 
was  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  them,  which 
lasted  for  some  time.  But  the  speech  remained 
deeply  imprinted  on  my  remembrance ;  the  more  so, 
thatonce,  wdien  I  was  exerting  over  my  friend  Francis 
Tyrrel,  the  authority  of  a  legitimate  brother,  and  Lord 
Oakendale,  old  Cecil,  my  father's  confidential  valet, 
wris  so  much  scandalized,  as  to  intimate  a  possibility 
that  we  might  one  day  change  conditions.  These  two 
accidental  communications  seemed  to  me  a  key  to 
certain  long  lectures,  with  which  my  father  usea  to 
regale  us  boys,  but  me  in  particular,  upon  the  extreme 
mutability  of  human  afl'airs,— the  dis3pp:>inlment  of 
the  be.st-grounded  hopes  and  expectations, — and  tlie 
necessity  of  being  so  accomplished  in  all  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  might,  in  case  of  accidents, 
supply  any  defalcation  in  our  rank  and  fortune; — as 
if  any  art  or  science  could  make  amends  for  the  loss 
of  an  Earldom,  and  twelve  thousand  a-year!  Ail 
this  prosing  seemed  to  my  anxious  mind  designed  to 
prepare  me  for  some  unfortunate  change;  and  when 
I  was  old  enough  to  make  such  private  inquiries  as 
lay  in  my  pov/er,  I  became  still  more  persuaded  that 
my  right  honourable  father  nourished  some  thoughts 
of  making  an  honest  woman  of  Marie  de  IVIartigny, 
and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of  Francis,  after  his 
death  at  lea.st,  if  not  during  his  life.  I  \yas  the  more 
convinced  of  this,  when  a  little  affair,  which  I  chanced 

to  have  with  the  daughter  of  my  Tu ,  drew  down 

my  father's  wrath  upon  me  m  great  abundance,  and 
occasioned  my  being  banished  to  Scotland,  along 
with  my  brother,  under  a  very  poor  allowance,  with- 
out introductions,  except  to  one  stead  v,  or  call  it  rusty, 
')!d  Professor,  and  with  the  charge  that  I  should  not 
assurne  the  title  of  Lord  Oakendale,  but  content  my- 
self with  my  maternal  grandfather's  nameof  V^alentine 
Bulmer,  that  of  Francis  Tyrrel  being  pre-occupied. 

"Upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fear 
which  I  entertained  of  my  father's  passionate  temper, 
I  did  venture  to  say,  that  since  I  was  to  resign  my 
title,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  keep  my  family  name, 
and  that  my  brother  might  take  his  mother's.  I  wdsh 
you  had  seen  the  look  of  ragew-ith  which  my  father 
regarded  me  when  I  gave  him  tliis  spirited  hint 
'  Thou  art,'  he  said,  and  paused,  as  if  to  find  out  the 
'^'*terest  epithet  to  supply  the  blank — 'thou  art  thy 
motner's  child,  and  her  perfect  picture' — (this  seemed 
the  severest  reproach  that  occurred  to  him.) — 'Bear 
her  name  then,  and  bear  it  with  patience  and  in  se- 
crecy;  or,  I  here. give  vou  my  v.-ord.  vou  shall  never 
bear  another  the  w  hole  davs  of  your  life.'  This  sealed 
my  rnouth  with  a  witness;  and  then,  in  allusion  to 
my  flirtation  with  the  daughter  of  my  Tu afore- 
said, he  enlarged  on  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  private 
marriages,  warned  me  that  in  the  country  I  was  going 
to,  the  matrimonial  noose  often  lies  hid  under  flowers, 
and  that  folks  find  it  twitched  round  their  neck  when 
thev  least  expect  such  a  cravat ;  assured  me.  that  he 
had  very  particular  views  for  settling  Francis  and  me 
in  life,  and  that  he  would  forgive  neither  of  us  who 
should,  by  any  such  rash  entanglements,  render  them 
unavailing. 

"This  last  minatory  admonition  was  thtj  more 
tolerable,  that  my  rival  had  his  share  of  it ;  and  so 
we  were  bundled  off' to  Scotland,  coupled  up  like  two 
pointers  in  a  dog-cart,  and — I  can  speak  for  one  at 
least— with  much  the  same  uncordial  feel.ngs  towards 
each  other.  I  often,  indeed,  detected  Francis  lookina 
at  rne  with  a  singular  expression,  as  at  pity  and 
anxiety,  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  disposeu  to 
enter  on  somethmg  respecting  the  situation  in  which 
we  stood  towards  each  other:  but  I  felt  no  desire  to 
encourage  hi.s  confidence.    Mean  time,  as  we  werr 
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called,  by  our  father's  directions,  not  brother's  but 
cousins,  so  we  came  to  bear  towards  each  other  the 
habits  of  companionship,  though  scarcely  of  friend- 
ship. What  Francis  thought,  I  know  not ;  for  my 
part,  I  must  confess,  that  I  lay  by  on  the  watch  for 
some  opportunity  when  I  might  mend  my  own  situa- 
tion with  my  father,  thoiigh  at  the  prejudice  of  my 
rival.  And  Fortune,  while  she  seemed  to  prevent 
such  an  opportunity,  involved  us  both  in  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  entangled  mazes  that  her  capri- 
cious divinityship  ever  wove,  and  outofwliichl  am 
even  now  struggling,  by  sleight  or  force,  to  extricate 
myself.  I  can  hardly  help  wondering,  even  yet,  at  the 
odd  conjunction,  which  has  produced  such  an  intri- 
cacy of  complicated  incidents. 

"My  father  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  Francis 
and  I  had  both  inherited  his  taste  for  field-sports; 
but  I  in  a  keener  and  more  ecstatic  degree.  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  a  tolerable  residence  in  winter  and 
spring,  becomes  disagreeable  in  summer,  and  in  au- 
tumn is  the  most  melancholy  sejour  that  ever  poor 
mortals  were  condemned  to.  No  public  places  are 
open,  no  inhabitant  of  any  consideration  remains  in 
the  t(nvn ;  those  who  cannot  get  awav,  hide  them- 
selves in  obscure  corners,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets. — The  gentry  go  to  their  country-houses — 
the  citizens  to  their  sea-bathing  quarters— the  lawyers 
to  their  circuits — the  writers  to  visit  their  country 
clients— and  all  the  world  to  the  moors  to  shoot 
grouse.  We,  who  felt  the  indignity  of  remaining  in 
town  during  this  deserted  season,  obtained,  with  some 
difficulty,  permission  from  the  Earl  to  betake  our- 
selves to  any  obscure  corner,  and  shoot  grouse,  if  we 
could  £ret  leave  to  do  so  on  our  general  character  of 
Englisli  students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
without  quoting  any  thing  more. 

"  The  first  year  of  our  banishment  we  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands;  but  finding  our 
sport  interrupted  by  gamekeepers  and  their  gillies, 
on  the  second  occasion  we  established  ourselves  at 
this  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  where  there  were 
then  no  Spa,  no  fine  people,  no  card  tables,  no 
quizzes,  excepting  the  old  quiz  of  a  landlady  with 
whom  we  lodged.  We  found  the  place  much  to  our 
raind  ;  the  old  landlady  had  interest  with  some  old 
fellow,  agent  of  a  non-residing  nobleman,  who  gave 
us  permission  to  sport  over  his  moors,  of  which  I 
availed  myself  keenly,  and  Francis  with  more  moder- 
ation. He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  musing  sort  of 
habit,  and  often  preferred  solitary  walks,  in  the  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery  with  which  the  village  is  sur- 
rounded, to  the  use  of  the  gun.  He  was  attached  to 
fishing,  moreover,  thatduilestof  human  amusements, 
and  this  also  tended  to  keep  us  considerably  apart. 
This  gave  me  rather  pleasure  than  concern; — not 
that  I  hated  Francis  at  that  time ;  nav,  not  that  I 
greatly  dishked  his  society;  but  merely  because  it 
was  unpleasant  to  be  always  with  one,  M-hose  for- 
tunes I  looked  upon  as  standing  in  direct  opposition 
to  my  own.  I  also  rather  despised  the  indifierence 
about  sport,  which  indeed  seemed  to  grow  up'on  him  ; 
but  my  gentleman  had  better  taste  than  I  was  aware 
of.  If  he  sought  no  grouse  on  the  hill,  he  had  flushed 
a  pheasant  in  the  wood. 

"Clara  Mowbray,  daughterof  the  Lord  of  the  more 
picturesque  than  wealthy  domain  of  St.  Ronan's,  was 
at  that  tune  scarce  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  \yild  and 
beautiful  a  woodland  nymijh  as  the  imagination  can 
fancy— simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned  the 
world  and  its  ways,  acute  as  a  needle  in  every  point 
of  knowledge  which  she  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with;  fearing  harm  from  no 
one,  ana  with  a  lively  and  natural  strain  of  wit,  which 
brought  amusement  and  gayety  wherever  she  came. 
Her  motions  were  under  no  restraint,  save  that  of 
her  own  inclination  ;  for  her  father,  though  a_ cross, 
peevi.-^n,  old  man,  was  confined  to  his  chair  with  the 
gout,  and  her  only  companion,  a  girl  of  somewhat 
tnferior  caste,  bred  up  in  the  utmost  deference  to  Miss 
Mowbray's  fancies  served  for  company  indeed  in  her 
Btrolis  tlirough  the  wild  country  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, but  never  thought  of  interfering  with  her  will 
and  pleasure. 
"Th»!  extreme  loneliness  of  the  country,  (at  that 


time,)  and  the  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  tc 
render  these  excursions  perfectly  safe.  Fra-i..is,  happy 
dog,  became  the  companion  of  the  danisels  on  sucn 
occasions  through  the  following  accident.  Miss  Mow- 
bray had  dressed  herself  and  hei  conipanion  like 
country  wenches,  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  family 
of  one  of  their  better  sort  of  farmers.  They  had  ac- 
complished their  purpose  grt-aily  to  their  satisfaction, 
and  were  hying  home  after  sunset,  when  they  were 
encountered  by  a  country  fellow— a  sort  of  Hari-y 
Je'Kyl  in  his  way — who,  being  equipped  with  a  glass 
or  two  of  whisky,  saw  not  the  nobility  of  blood 
through  her  disguise,  and  aci;osied  the  daughter  of  a 
hundred  sires  as  he  would  have  done  a  ewe-milker. 
Miss  Mowbray  remonstrated— her  companion  scream- 
ed— up  came  cousin  Francis  with  a  fowlingpiece  on 
his  shoulder,  and  soon  put  the  silvan  to  flight. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  which 
had  gone  great  lengths  before  I  found  it  out.  The  fair 
Clara,  it  seems,  found  it  safer  to  roam  in  the  woods 
with  an  escort  than  alone,  and  my  studious  and  sen- 
timental relative  was  almost  her  constant  companion. 
At  their  age,  it  was  likely  that  some  time  might  pass 
ere  they  came  to  understand  each  other;  but  full 
confidence  and  intimacy  was  established  between 
them  ere  I  heard  of  their  amour. 

"And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  next  morning, 
and  send  vou  the  conclusion  under  a  separate  cover. 
The  rap  ^vllich  I  had  over  the  elbow  the  other  day,  is 
still  tingling  at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  you  must 
not  be  critical  with  my  manuscriiA." 
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"I  p.EsrME  my  pen,  Harry,  to  mention,  without 
attemniing  to  describe  my  sun^rise,  that  Francis, 
compelled  by  circumstances,  made  me  the  confidant 
of  his  love-intrigue.  My  grave  cousin  in  love,  and 
very  much  in  thl;  mind  of  approaching  the  perilous 
verge  of  clandestine  marriage — he  who  used  every 
now  and  then,  not  much  to  the  improvement  of  oiu" 
cordial  regard,  to  lecture  me  upon  filial  duty,  just  up- 
on the  point  of  slipping  the  bridle  himself!  I  could 
not  for  my  life  tell  whether  surprise,  or  a  feeling  of 
mischievous  satisfaction,  was  predominant.  I  tried 
to  talk  to  him  as  he  used  to  talk  to  me ;  but  I  had  not 
the  gift  of  persuasion,  or  he  the  power  of  understand- 
ing the  words  of  wisdom.  He  insisted  our  situation 
was  different— that  his  unhappy  birth,  as  he  termed 
it,  freed  him  at  least  from  dependence  on  his  father's 
absolute  will— that  he  had,  by  bequest  from  some  rela- 
tive of  his  mother,  a  moderate  competence,  which 
Miss  Mowbrav  had  consented  to  share  with  him ;_  in 
fine,  that  he  desired  not  my  counsel  but  my  assist- 
ance. A  moment's  consideration  convinced  me,  that 
I  should  be  unkind,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  myself,  * 
unless  I  cave  him  all  the  backing  I  could  in  this  his 
most  dutiful  scheme.  1  recollected  our  right  honour- 
able father's  denunciations  against  Scottish  mar- 
riages, and  secret  marriages  of  all  sorts, — denuncia- 
tions perhaps  not  the  less  vehement,  that  he  might 
feel  some  secret  prick  of  conscience  on  the  subject 
himself.  I  remembered  that  my  grave  brother  tiad 
always  been  a  favourite,  and  I  forgot  not— howwas 
it  possible  I  could  forget — those  ominous  expressions, 
which  intimated  a  possibility  of  the  hereditary  estate 
antl  honours  being  transferred  to  the  elder,  instead  of 
the  younaer  son.^  Now,  it  required  no  conjurer  to 
foresee,  that  should  Francis  commit  this  inexpiable 
crime  of  secretly  allying  himself  with  a  Scottish 
beauty,  our  sire  would  lose  all  wisli  to  accomplish 
such  a  transference  in  his  favour  ;  and  while  my  bro- 
ther's merits  were  altogether  obscured  by  such  an 
unpardonable  act  of  disobedience,  my  own,  no  longer 
overshadowed  by  prejudice  or  partiality,  would  shine 
forth  in  all  their  natural  brilliancy.  Tluse  considera- 
tions, which  flashed  on  me  with  the  rapiditv  of  light- 
ning, induced  me  to  consent  to  hold  Frank's  back- 
hand during  the  perilous  "ame  he  proposed  to  play. 
I  had  oidv  to  take  care  tnat  my  own  share  in  this 
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matter  should  not  be  so  prominent  as  to  attract  my 
father's  attention;  and  this  1  was  Uttle  afraid^ of,  for 
his  wrath  was  usually  of  that  vehement  and  forcible 
character,  which,  like  lightning,  is  attracted  to  one 
single  pomt,  there  bursting  with  violence  as  undi- 
vided as  it  was  uncontrollable. 

"I  soon  found  ihe  lovers  needed  my  assistance 
more  than  I  could  have  supposed  ;  for  they  were  ab- 
solute novices  in  any  sort  of  intrigue,  which  to  me 
seemed  as  easy  and  natural  as  lying.  Francis  had 
been  detected  by  some  tattling  spy  in  his  walks  with 
Clara,  and  the  news  had  been  carried  to  old  Mow- 
bray, who  was  greatly  incensed  at  his  daughter, 
though  little  knowing  that  her  crime  was  greater 
than  admitting  an  unknown  EngUsh  studerit  to  form 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  her.  He  prohibited  far- 
ther intercourse — resolved,  in  justice-of-peace  phrase. 
to  nd  the  countrvof  us;  and,  prudently  sinking  all 
mention  of  his  daughter's  delinquency,  commenced 
un  action  against  Francis,  under  pretext  of  punishing 
him  as  an  encroacher  upon  his  game,  but  in  reality 
to  scare  him  from  the  neighbourhood.  His  person 
was  particularly  described  to  all  the  keepers  and 
satellites  about  Shaws-Castle,  and  any  personal 
intercourse  betwixt  him  and  Clara  becanie  nnpossi- 
ble,  except  under  the  most  desperate  risks.  Nay, 
such  was  their  alarm,  that  Master  P^rancis  thought  it 
prudent,  for  Miss  ?tIowbrav's  sake,  to  withdraw  as  far 
as  a  town  called  3Iarchtnorn,  and  there  to  conceal 
himself,  maintaining  his  intercourse  with  Clara  only 
by  letter. 

"It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
hope  of  the  lovers;  it  was  then  my  early  dexterity 
and  powers  of  contrivance  were  first  put  to  the  te^t ; 
and  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  in  how  many 
shapes,  and  by  how  many  contrivances,  I  acted  as 
agent,  letter-carrier,  and  go-between,  to  maintain  the 
intercourse  of  these  separated  turtles.     I  have  had  a 

food  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way  on  my  own  account, 
ut  never  half  so  much  as  I  took  on  account  of  this 
brace  of  lovers.  I  scaled  walls  and  swam  rivers,  set 
bloodhounds, _  quarterstaves,  and  blunderbusses  at 
defiance;  and,  excepting  the  distant  prospect  of  self- 
mterest  which  I  have  hinted  at,  I  was  tieither  to  have 
honour  nor  reward  for  my  pains.  I  will  own  to  you, 
that  Clara  Mowbray  was  so  very  beautiful — so  abso- 
lutely confidmg  in  her  lover's  friend — and  thrown  in- 
to such  close  intercourse  with  me,  that  there  were 
times  when  I  thought  that,  in  conscience,  .she  ought 
not  to  iiave  scrupled  to  have  contributed  a  mite  to 
reward  the  faithful  labourer.  But  then,  she  looked 
like  purity  itself;  and  I  was  such  a  novice  at  that 
^time  of  day,  that  I  did  not  know  how  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  nio  to  retreat,  if  I  had  niade  too  bold 
an  advance — and,  in  short,  I  thought  it  best  to  con- 
tent myself  with  assisting  true  love  to  run  smooth,  in 
the  hope  that  its  course  woidd  assure  me,  in  the  long- 
run,  an  Earl's  title,  and  an  Earl's  fortune. 

"Nothing  was,  therefore,  ventured  on  my  part 
which  could  raise  suspicion,  and,  as  the  confidential 
friend  of  the  lovers,  I  prepared  every  thing  for  their 
secret  marriage.  The  pastor  of  the  parish  agreed  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  prevailed  upon  by  an  argument 
which  1  used  to  him,  and  which  Clara,  had  she  guessed 
it,  would  have  little  thanked  nie  for.  I  led  the  honest 
man  to  believe,  that  in  declining  to  do  his  office,  he 
rnight  prevent  a  too  successful  lover  from  doing  jus- 
tice to  a  betrayed  maiden;  and  the  parson,  who,  I 
found,  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  disposition,  re- 
solved, under  such  pressing  circumstances,  to  do  them 
the  kind  office  of  binding  fliem  together,  although  the 
consequence  might  be  a  charge  of  irregularity  against 
himself.  Old  Mowbray  was  much  confined  to  his 
room,  his  daughter  less  watched  since  Frank  had  re- 
moved from  the  neighbourhood— the  brother  (which, 
b)  the  by,  I  should  have  said  before)  not  then  in  the 
country— and  it  was  settled  that  the  lovers  should 
meet  at  the  Old  Kirk  of  Saint  Ronan's  when  the  twi- 
light became  deep,  and  go  off  in  a  chaise  for  England 
60  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

"When  all  this  was  arranged,  save  the  actual  ap- 
pointment of  the  day,  you  cannot  conceive  the  happi- 
ness and  the  gratitude  of  my  sage  brother.    He  looked 
upon  himself  as  approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven, 
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instead  of  losing  his  chance  of  a  good  fortune,  and  en- 
cumbering himself  at  nineteen  with  a  wife,  and  all  the 
probabilities  of  narrow  circumstauQes,  and  an  in- 
creasing family.  Though  so  much  younger  myself^ 
I  could  not  help  wondering  at  his  extreme  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feeling  ashamed  that  I 
had  ever  allowed  him  to  take  the  airs  of  a  tutor  with 
me;  and  this  conscious  superiority  supported  me 
a^inst  the  thrill  of  jealousy  which  always  seized  me 
when  I  thought  of  his  carrying  off  the  beautiful  prize, 
which,  without  my  address,  he  could  never  have  made 
his  own. — But  at  this  important  crisis,  1  had  a  letter 
frpm  my  father,  which,  by  some  accident,  had  long 
lain  at  our  lodgings  in  Edinburgh ;  and  then  visited 
our  former  quarters  in  the  Highlands:  again  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  at  length  reached  me  at  March- 
thorn  in  a  most  critical  time. 

"  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  in  which,  among 
other  matters,  such  as  good  boys  send  to  their  papas, 
descriptions  of  the  country,  accounts  of  studies,  exer- 
cises, and  so  forth,  I  had,  to  fill  up  the  sheet  to  a  duti- 
ful length,  thrown  in  something  about  the  family  of 
St.  Ronan's,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  1  was 
writing.  I  had  no  idea  what  an  effect  the  name  would 
produce  on  the  mind  of  my  right  honourable  father, 
but  his  letter  sufficiently  expressed  it.  He  charged  me 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mowbray  as  fast 
and  as  intimately  as  possible;  and,  if  need  were,  to  in- 
form him  candidly  of  our  real  character  and  situation 
in  life.  Wisely  considering,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
filial  admonition  might  be  neglected  if  not  backed  by 
some  sufficient  motive,  his  lordsliip  frankly  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  my  granduncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
Mr.  S.  Mowbray  of  Nettlewood's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, by  which  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment  and  alarm, 
that  a  large  and  fair  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  eld- 
est sor.  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  lady 
of  the  house  of  Mowbray,  of  St.  Ronan's. — Mercy  of 
Heaven!  how  I  stared!  Here  had  I  been  making 
every  preparation  for  wedding  Francis  to  the  very 
girl,  whose  hand  would  insure  to  myself  wealth  and 
independence ! — And  even  the  first  los.s,  though  great, 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  last.  I\Iy  father  spoke  of  the 
marriage  like  a  land-surveyor,  but  of  the  estate  of  Net- 
tlewood  like  an  impassioned  lover.  He  seemed  to  dote 
on  every  acre  of  it,  and  dwelt  on  its  contiguity  to  his 
own  domains  as  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
union  of  the  estates  not  desirable  merely,  but  consti- 
tuted an  aiTangement,  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture. And  although  he  observed,  that,  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  treaty  of  marriage  could  not 
be  immediately  undertaken,  it  was  yet  clear  he  would 
approve  at  heart  of  any  bold  stroke  which  would  abo- 
lish the  interval  of  tune  that  might  otherwise  inter- 
vene, ere  Oakendale  and  Nettlewood  became  one 
property. 

"  Here,  then,  were  shipwrecked  my  fair  hopes.  It 
was  clear  as  sunshine,  that  a  private  marriage,  unpar- 
donable in  the  abstract,  would  become  venial,  nay, 
highly  laudable,  in  my  father's  eyes,  if  it  united  his 
heir  with  Clara  Mowbray  ;  and  if  he  really  had,  asiny 
fears  suggested,  the  means  of  establishing  legitimacy 
on  my  brother's  part,  nothing  was  so  likely  to  tempt 
him  to  use  them,  as  the  certainty  that,  by  his  doing 
so,  Nettlewood  and  Oakendale  would  be  united  into 
one.  The  very  catastrophe  which  I  had  prepared,  as 
sure  t9  exclude  iny  rival  from  his  father's  favour,  waa 
thus  likely,  unless  it  could  be  prevented,  to  become  a 
strong  motive  and  argument  for  the  Earl  placing  hl.'= 
rights  above  mine. 

"  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  bedroom ;  locked  the  door ; 
read,  and  again  read  my  father's  letter;  and,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  idle  passion,  (beware  of  that,  Harry, 
even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,)  1  consi- 
dered, v.dth  keen  investigation,  whether  some  remedy 
could  not  yet  be  found.  To  break  off  the  match  for  the 
time,  would  have  been  easy — a  little  private  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  ]\Iowbray  would  have  done  that  with  a 
vengeance— But  then  the  treaty  might  be  renewed 
under  my  father's  auspices;— at  all  events,  the  share 
which  I  had  taken  in  the  intrigue  between  Clara  ami 
my  brother,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
become  a  emlar  in  my  own  person.— Amid  these  per 
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plexities,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  adventurous  heart 
and  contriving  brain— what  if  I  should  personate  the 
bridegroom? — This  strange  thought,  you  will  recol- 
lect, occurred  to  a  very  youthful  brain — it  was  ban- 
ished— it  returned— returned  again  and  again— was 
Viewed  undt^r  every  different  shape — became  fa  miliar — 
was  adopted. — It  was  easy  to  fi.x  the  appointment  with 
Clara  and  the  clergyman,  for  I  managed  the  whole 
correspondence — the  resemblance  between  Francis 
and  me  in  stature  and  in  proportion — the  disguise 
v.'hich  we  were  to  assume — the  darkness  of  the 
church — the  hurry  of  the  moment — might,  I  trusted, 
prevent  Clara  from  recognising  me.  To  the  minister 
I  liad  only  to  say,  that,  tliough  I  had  hitherto  talked 
of  a  friend,  f  myself  was  the  happy  man.  My  first 
name  was  Francis  as  well  as  his;  and  I  had  found 
Clara  so  gentle,  so  confiding,  so  flatteringly  cordial 
in  her  intercourse  with  me,  that,  once  within  my  pow- 
er, and  prevented  from  reccdin,^  bv  shame,  anti  a 
thousand  contradictory  feelings,  1  had,  vvith  the  vanity 
ef  an  amoureu.v  de  seize  aiis,  the  confidence  to  be- 
lieve I  could  reconcile  the  fair  lady  to  the  exchange. 

"There  certainly  never  canie  such  a  thought  into  a 
madcap's  brain;  and.  what  is  more  extraordinary — 
but  that  you  already  know — it  was  so  far  successful, 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  between 
us  in  the  presence  of  a  servant  of  mine,  Clara's  ac- 
commodating companion,  and  the  priest. — We  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  were  a  mile  from  the  church, 
when  my  unlucky  or  lucky  brother  stopped  the  chaise 
byforce — through  what  means  he  had  obtained  know- 
ledge of  my  little  trick,  I  never  have  been  able  to  learn. 
Solmes  has  been  faithful  to  mein  too  many  instances, 
that  1  should  suspect  him  in  this  important  crisis.  I 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  pitched  fraternity  to  the 
devil,  and,  betwixt  desperation  and  something  very 
like  shame,  began  to  cut  away  with  a  couteau  de 
'  g/iasse,  ^yhich  1  had  provided  in  case  of  necessity. — 
All  was  in  vain — I  was  hustled  down  under  the  wheel 
of  the  carriage,  and,  the  horses  taking  fright,  it  went 
over  my  body. 

"  Here  ends  my  nan-ative ;  for  I  neither  heard  nor 
saw  more  until  I  found  myself  stretched  on  a  sick-bed 
many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Solmes  en- 
gaged in  attending  on  me.  In  answer  to  my  passion- 
ate inquiries,  he  briefly  informed  me,  that  Master 
Francis  had  sent  back  the  young  lady  to  her  own 
dwelling,  and  that  she  appeared  to  be  extremely  ill  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  she  had  siistained.  My 
own  health,  he  assured  me,  was  considered  as  very 
precarious,  and  added,  tliat  Tyrrel,  who  was  in  the 
same  house,  was  in  the  utmost  perturbation  on  my 
account.  The  very  mention  of  his  name  brought  on  a 
crisis  in  which  I  brought  up  much  blood ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  physician  who  attended  me— a  grave 
gentleman,  with  a  wig — considered  that  this  was  of 
service  to  me.  I  know  it  frightened  me  heartily,  and 
prepared  me  for  a  visit  from  Master  Frank,  wliich  I 
endured  with  a  tameness  he  would  not  have  experi- 
enced, had  the  usual  current  of  blood  flowed  in  my 
veins.  But  .sickness  and  the  lancet  make  one  very 
tolerant  of  sermonizing. — At  last,  in  consideration  of 
being  relieved  from  his  accursed  presence,  and  the 
sound  of  his  infernally  calm  voice,  I  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced  in  an  arrangement,  by  which  he 
proposed  that  we  should  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  each 
other,  and  to  Clara  Mowbray.  I  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  this  last  stipulation.  'She  was,'  I  said,  'my 
wife,  and  I  was  entitled  to  claim  her  as  such.' 

"  This  drew  down  a  shower  of  most  moral  re- 
proaches, and  an  assurance  that  Clara  disowned  and 
detested  my  alliance,  and  that  where  there  had  been 
an  essential  error  in  the  person,  the  mere  ceremony 
could  never  be  accounted  binding  by  the  law  of  any 
Christian  country.  I  wonder  this  had  not  occurred  to 
nie;  but  my  ideas  of  marriage  were  much  founded  on 
plays  and  novels,  where  such  devices  as  I  had  prac- 
tised are  often  resorted  to  for  windirig  up  tlie  plot, 
without  any  hint  of  their  illegality;  besides,  I  had  con- 
fided, as  I  mentioned  bifore,  a  little  too  rasldy  |)er- 
haps,  in  my  own  powers  of  persuading  so  young  a 
bride  as  Clara  to  be  contented  with  one  handsome 
fellow  instead  of  another. 

"  Solmes  took  up  the  argument,  when  Francis  re- 


leased me  by  leavirig  the  room.  He  spoke  of  my 
father's  resentment,  sliould  this  enterprise  reach  his 
ears — of  the  revenge  of  Mowbray  of  Si.  Ronan's, 
whose  nature  was  both  haughty  and  rugged — of  risk 
from  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  God  knows  what 
bugbears  besides,  which,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  I 
would  have  laughed  at.  Li  a  word,  I  sealed  the  ca- 
pitulation, vowed  perpetual  absence,  and  banished 
myself,  as  they  say  in  this  country,  forth  of  Scotland. 
"And  here,  Harry,  observe  and  respect  my  genius. 
Every  circumstance  was  against  me  in  this  negotia- 
tion. )  had  been  the  aggi-essor  in  the  war;  I  was 
wounded,  and,  it  might  be  said,  a  prisoner  in  my  an- 
tagonist's hands;  yet  I  could  so  far  avail  myself  of 
Monsieur  Martigny's  greater  eagerness  for  peace,  that 
I  clogged  the  treaty  with  a  condition  highly  advanta- 
geous to  myself,  and  equally  unfavourable  to  him. — 
Said  Mr.  Francis  JIartigny  was  to  take  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  my  right  honourable  father's  displea- 
sure;  and  our  separation,  which  was  certain  to  give 
immense  offijnce,  \yas  to  be  represented  as  his  work, 
not  as  mine.  I  insisted,  te'-nder-hearted,  dutiful  soul, 
as  I  was,  that  I  would  consent  to  no  measure  which 
was  to  bring  down  papa's  displeasure.  This  was  a 
sine  qua  non  in  our  negotiation. 

'  Voila  ce  que  c'est  d'avoir  des  talens  !' 

"Monsieur  Francis  would,  I  suppose,  have  taken 
the  world  on  his  shoulders,  to  have  jilaced  an  eternal 
separation  betwixt  his  turtle  dove  and  the  falcon  who 
had  made  so  bold  a  pounce  at  her. — What  he  wrote  to 
my  father,  I  know  not ;  as  for  myself,  in  all  duty,  I 
represented  the  bad  state  of  my  health  from  an  acci- 
dent, and  that  my  brother  and  companion  having 
been  suddenly  called  from  me  by  some  cause  which 
he  had  not  explained,  1  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
get  to  London  for  the  best  advice,  and  only  waited  his 
lordship's  permission  to  return  to  the  paternal  man- 
sion. This  I  soon  received,  and  found,  as  I  expected, 
that  he  was  in  towering  wrath  against  my  brother, 
for  his  disobedience  ;  and,  after  some  time,  I  even  had 
reason  to  think,  (as  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
Harry?)  that,  on  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  merits  and  amiable  manners  of  his  apparent  heir 
he  lost  any  desire  which  he  might  formt  rly  have  en- 
tertained, of  accomplishing  any  change  in  my  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  the  world.  Perhaps  the  old 
peer  turned  a  httle  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
dared  not  aver  to  the  coiigregation  of  the  righteous, 
(for  he  became  saintly  in  his  latter  days,)  "the  very 
pretty  frolics  which  he  seeins  to  have  been  guilty  of  in 
his  youth.  Perhaps,  also,  the  death  of  my  right  hon- 
ourable mother  operated  in  my  favour,  since,  while 
she  lived,  my  chance  was  the  worse — there  is  no  say- 
ing what  a  man  will  do  to  spite  his  wife. — Enougn, 
he  died — slept  with  his  right  honourable  fathers,  and 
I  became,  without  opposition.  Right  Honourable  in 
his  stead. 

"How  I  have  borne  my  new  honours,  thou,  Harry, 
and  our  merry  set,  know  full  well.  Newmarket  and 
Tatfersal's  may  tell  the  rest.  I  think  I  have  been  as 
lucky  as  most  men  where  luck  is  most  prized,  and  so 
I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  subject. 

"And  now,  Harry,  I  will  suppose  thee  in  a  moral- 
izing mood;  that  is,  I  will  fancy  the  dice  have  run 
wrong — or  your  double-barrel  has  hungfire— or  a  cer- 
tain lady  has  looked  cross — or  any  such  weighty 
cause  of  gravity  has  occurred,  and  you  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  seriousness.— '  My  dear  Etherington,' 
say  you  pithily,  '  you  are  a  precious  fool !— Here  you 
are,  stirring  up  a  business  rather  scandalous  in  itself, 
and  fraught  with  mischief  to  all  concerned-7-a  busi- 
ness which  might  sleep  for  ever,  if  yon  let  it  alone, 
but  which  is  sure,  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  to  burst  into  a 
flame  if  you  go  on  poking  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
your  lordship  only  two  questions,'— say  you,  with 
your  usual  graceful  attitude  of  adjusting  your  perpen- 
dicular shirt  collar,  and  passing  your  hand  over  the 
knot  of  your  cravat,  which  deserves  a  peculiar  placa 
in  the  Tldania — 'only  two  questions— that  is,  Whe- 
ther you  do  not  repent  the  past,  and  whether  you  do 
not  fear  the  future?'  Very  comprehensive  queries, 
these  of  yours,  Harry ;  for  they  respect  both  the  time 
past  and  the  time  to  come — one's  whole  life,  in  short. 
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However,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  them  as  well 
as  I  majf. 

"Repent  the  past,  said  you?— Yes,  Harry,  I  think 
I  do  repent  the  past — that'is,  not  quite  in  the  parson's 
style  of  repentance,  which  resembles  yours  when  vou 
have  the  headache,  but  as  I  would  repent  a  hand  at 
cards  which  I  had  played  on,  false  principles.  I  should 
have  beanin  with  the  young  lady— availed  myself  in  a 
very  different  manner  of  Monsieur  Blarligny's  ab- 
sence, and  my  own  intimacy  with  her,  and  , thus 
superseded  him,  if  possible,  in  the  damsel's  affections. 
The  scheme  I  adopted,  though  there  was,  I  think, 
both  boldness  and  dexterity  in  it,  was  that  of  a  no- 
vice of  oremature  genius,  who  could  not  calculate 
chances.  So  much  for  repentance. — Do  I  not  fear 
the  future? — Harry,  I  will  not  cut  your  throat  for  sup- 
posing ycu  to  have  put  the  question,  but  cahaly  assure 
you,  than  I  never  feared  any  thing  in  my  life.  I  was 
Dorn  without  the  sensation,  I  believe;  at  least,  it  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  me.  When  I  felt  that  cursed 
wheel  pass  across  my  breast,  when  I  felt  the  pistol- 
oall  benumb  my  arm,  I  felt  no  more  agitation  than 
at  the  bounce  of  a  champagne-cork.  I5ut  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  I  am  fool  enough  to  risk 
plague,  trouble,  and  danger,  (ail  of  which,  besides 
considerable  expense,  I  am  now  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter,) without  some  adequate  motive, — and  here  it  is. 

"  From  various  quarters,  hints,  rumours,  and  sur- 
mises have  reached  me,  that  an  attack  will  be  made 
on  my  rank  and  status  in  society,  which  can  only  be 
in  behalf  of  this  fellow  Martigny,  (for  I  will  not  call 
him  by  his  stolen  name  of  Tyrrel.)  _  Now,  this  I  hold 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  paction  betwixt  us,  by  which — 
that  is,  by  that  which  I  am  determined  to  esteein  its 
true  meaning  and  purport — he  was  to  leave  my  right 
honourable  father  and  me  to  settle  our  own  matters 
without  his  interference,  which  amounted  to  a  virtual 
resignation  of  his  riglits,  if  the  scoundrel  ever  had 
any.  Can  he  expect  I  am  to  resign  my  wife,  and 
what  is  a  better  thing,  old  Scrogie  IMowbrav's  estate 
of  A''ettlewood,  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  fellow  who 
sets  up  claims  to  my  title  and  whole  property?    Xo, 

by !  If  he  assails  me  in  a  point  so  important,  I 

will  retaliate  upon  him  in  one  where  he  will  feel  as 
keenly;  and  that  he  may  depend  upon. — And  now, 
methinks,  you  come  upon  me  with  a  second  edition  of 
your  grave  remonstrances,  about  family  feuds,  un- 
natural rencontres,  offence  to  all  the  feelings  of  all 
the  world,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  which  you  might  usher 
in  most  delectably  wit'n  the  old  stave  about  brethren 
dwelling  together  in  unity.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire, 
whether  all  these  delicate  apprehensions  are  on  ac- 
count of  the  Earl  of  Eiherington,  his  safety,  and  his 
reputation  ;  or  whether  my  friend  Harry  Jekyl  be  not 
considering  how  far  his  own  interference  with  such  a 
naughty  business  will  be  well  taken  at  Head-quarters; 
and  so,  without  pausing  on  that  question,  I  shall  bare- 
ly and  briefly  say,  that  you  cannot  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  of  the  madnoss.of  bringing  matters  to  such 
an  extremity — I  have  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you, 
and  it  is  with  no  such  purpose  that  I  invite  you  here. 
— Were  I  to  challange  jMartigiiy,  he  would  refuse  me 
the  meeting;  and  all  less  ceremonious  waysof  arrang- 
ing such  an  affair  are  quite  old-fashioned. 

It  is  true,  at  our  first  meeting,  I  was  betrayed  into 
the  scrape  I  told  you  of—just  as  you  may  have  shot 
(or  shot  at,  for  I  think  yoii  are  no  downright  hitter)  a 
hen-pheasant,  when  flushed  within  distance,  by  a 
sort  of  instinctive  movement,  without  reflecting  on 
the  enormity  you  are  about  to  commit.  The  trutli  is, 
there  is  an  ignis  fatuus  influence,  which  seems  to 
govern  our  house — it  poured  its  wildfire  through  my 
father's  veins — it  has  descended  to  me  in  full  vigour, 
and  every  now  and  then  its  impulse  is  irresistible. 
There  was  my  enemy,  and  here  were  my  pistols,  was 
all  I  had  time  to  think  about  the  matter.  But  I  will 
be  on  my  guard  in  future,  the  more  surely,  as  I  cannot 
receive  any  provocation  from  him  ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  I  must  confess  the  truth,  though  I  was  willing  to 
gloss  it  a  little  in  my  first  account  of  the  matter,  (like 
the  Gazette,  when  recording  a  defeat,)  I  am  certain 
he  would  never  voluntarily  have  fired  at  me,  and  that 
his  pistol  went  off  as  lie  fell.  You  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  asstu-ed,  that  I  will  never  be  again  in 
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i  the  scrape  of  attacking  an  imresisting   an'aginist, 
were  he  ten  times  luv  brother. 

"Then,  as  to  this  long  tirade  about  hating  m;^ bro- 
ther— Harry,  I  do  not  hate  him  more  than  the  first- 
born of  Egvpt  are  in  general  hated  by  tiiose  whom 
they  exclude  from  entailed  estates,  and  so  .''orth — not 
one  landed  man  in  twenty  of  us  that  is  not  hated  oy 
his  younger  brothers,  to  the  extent  of  wishing  hiui 
quiet  in  his  grave,  as  an  abominable  stumbling-block 
in  their  path  of  lite  and  so  far  only  do  I  hate  Mon- 
sieur Martigny.  But  for  the  rest,  I  rather  like  him  as 
otherwise;  and  \yould  he  but  die,  would  give  my 
frank  consent  to  his  being  canonized  ;  and  while  he 
lives,  I  am  not  desirous  that  lie  should  be  exposed  to 
any  temptation  from  rank  and  riches,  those  main  ob- 
stacles to  tiie  self-denying  course  of  life,  by  whicii 
the  odour  of  sanctity  is  attained. 

"Here  again  you  break  in  with  your  impertinent 
queries — If  I  have  nopuri_ioseof  quarrellmg  personally 
with  Martigny,  why  do  I  come  into  collision  with 
him  at  all?— why  not  abide  by  the  treaty  of  March- 
thorn,  and  remain  in  England,  without  again  ap- 
proaching St.  Ronan's  or  cFaiming  my  maiden  bride? 

"Have  I  not  told  you,  I  want  him  to  cease  ail 
threatened  attempts  upon  my  fortune  and  dignity? 
Have  I  not  told  you,  that  1  want  to  claim  my  wife, 
Clara  i\Iowbray,  and  my  estate  of  Nettlewood,  fairly 
won  by  marrying  her  ? — And,  to  let  you  into  the  v.'hole 
secret,  though  Clara  is  a  very  pretty  woman,  yet  she 
goes  for  so  little  in  the  transaction  with  me.  her  un- 
impassioned  bridegroom,  tliat  I  hope  to  make  some 
relaxation  of  my  rights  over  her  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  concessions  which  I  think  most  important. 

"  I  will  not  deny,  that  an  aversion  to  awakening 
bustle,  and  encountering  reproach,  has  made  me  so 
slow  in  looking  after  my  interest,  that  the  period  will 
shortly  expire,  within  which  I  ought,  by  old  Scrog 
JMowbray's  will,  to  qualify  myself  for  becoming  his 
heir,  by  being  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's.  Time  was— time  is— and.  if  I 
catch  it  not  by  the  forelock  as  it  passes,  time  will  be 
no  more— IVettlewood  will  be  forfeited — and  if  I  have 
in  addition  a  lawsuit  for  my  title,  and  for  Oakendale, 
I  run  a  risk  of  being  altogether  capotted.  I  must, 
therefore,  act  at  all  risks,  and  act  with  vigour— and 
this  is  the  general  plan  of  my  campaign,  subject 
always  to  be  altered  according  to  circumstances.  I 
have  obtained— I  may  say  purchased— Mowbray's 
consent  to  address  his  sister.  I  have  this  advantage, 
that  if  she  agrees  to  take  me,  she  will  for  ever  put  a 
stop  to  ah  disagreeable  reports  and  recollections, 
founded  on  her  former  conduct.  In  that  case  I  secure 
the  Nettlewood  property,  and  am  readv  to  ^yage  war 
for  my  paternal  estate.  Indeed,  I  firmly  believej  that 
should  this  happy  consummation  take  place.  Monsieur- 
Jlartigny  will  be  too  much  heart-broken  to  makefur- 
tiier  fight,  but  will  e'en  throw  helve  after  hatchet,  and 
run  to  hide  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  a  true  lover, 
in  some  desert  beyond  seas. 

"But  supposing  the  lady  has  the  bad  taste  to  be 
obstinate,  and  will  none  of  me,  I  still  think  that  her 
happiness,  or  her  peace  of  mind,  will  be  as  dear  to 
Martigny,  as  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
he  will  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  induce  me  to  give  up 
my  pretensions.  Now,  I  shall  want  some  one  to  act 
as  mv  agent  in  communicating  with  this  fellow  ;  for 
I  will  not  deny  that  my  old  appetite  for  cutting  his 
throat  may  av.'nketi  suddenly,  were  I  to  hold  personal 
intercourse  v.-ith  him.  Come  thou,  therefore,  with- 
out delay,  and  hold  my  back-hand— Come,  for  you 
know  me,  and  that  I  never  left  a  kindness  unre- 
warded. To  be  specific,  you  shall  have  ineans  to  pay ' 
off  a  certain  inconvenient  mortgage,  without  trou- 
bling the  tribe  of  Issachar,  if  you  will  be  but  true  to 
me  in  this  matter — Come,  therefore,  without  further 
apologies  or  further  delay.  There  shall,  I  give  you 
my  word,  neither  be  risk  or  ofii^nce  in  the  part  of  the 
drama  which  I  intend  to  commit  to  your  charge. 

"'Talking  of  the  drama,  we  had  a  miserable  at- 
tempt at  a  sort  of  bastard  theatricals,  at  Mowbray's 
rat-gnawed  mansion.  There  were  two  things  worth 
noticing — One,  that  I  lost  all  the  courage  on  winch  1 
piqued  myself,  and  fairlv  fled  from  the  pit,  rather  thari 
present  myself  before  Miss  Clara  Mowbrpy,  whin  it 
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came  to  the  pnsli.  And  upon  this  I  prav  vou  lo  re- 
mark, that  I  am  a  person  of  singular  delicacv  and 
niofiostj',  instead  of  beini^  the  Drawcansir  and  Dare- 
devil that  you  wodid  make  of  nie.  The  other  niemo- 
rabfle  is  of  a  more  dehcate  nature,  respectiiisr  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  fair  ladv,  who  seemed  determined  to 
Ring  herself  at  my  head.  There  is  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  fri-emasoiiry  among  us  folk  of  spirit ;  and  it 
IS  astonishing  how  soon  we  can  place  ourselves  on  a 
footing  with  neglected  wives  and  discontented  daugh- 
ters. If  yon  come  not  soon,  one  of  tiie  rewards  Held 
cut  to  you  in  mv;  former  letter,  will  certainly  not  he 
forthcoming.  iSTo  schoolboy  keeps  gingerbread  for 
his  comrade,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  nibble  at  it ; 
so,  if  you  appear  not  to  look  after  your  own  interest, 
say  you  had  fair  warning.  For  mv  own  part,  I  am 
rather  embarrassed  than  gratified  by  the  prospect  of 
such  an  affair,  when  I  have  on  the  tapis  another  of 
a  different  nature.  This  enigma  I  will  expljiin  at 
meeting. 

"  Thus  finishes  my  long  communication.  If  mv 
motives  of  action  do  not  appear  esphcit,  think  in 
what  a  maze  fortune  has  mvolved  me,  and  how 
much  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents. 

"  Yesterday  I  ma^  be  said  to  have  opened  my 
siege,  for  I  presented  myself  before  Clara.  I  had  no 
very  flaitcring  reception— that  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  I  did  not  expect  one.  By  alarming  her 
fears,  i  made  an  impression  thus  far,  that  she  ac- 
quiesces in  my  appearing  before  her  as  her  brother's 
guest,  and  this  is  no  small  point  gained.  She  will 
become  accustomed  to  look  on  me.'and  will  remem- 
ber with  less  bitterness  the  trick  which  I  played  her 
formerly;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 'similar 
force  of  habit,  will  get  over  certain  awkward  feelings 
with  which  I  have  been  compunctiouslv  visited  when- 
ever I  look  upon  her.— Adieu !  Health  and  brotlier- 
hood. 

"Thine, 

"  Ethebixgton. 


CHAPTER   XXVIL 

THE    REPLY. 
Thou  beaTsf  s  precious  burden,  gentle  rost, 
Nitre  end  sulphur— Sec  Uia:  it  explode  not  i—Old  Play. 

"I  HAVE  received  your  two  long  letters,  my  dear 
Etherington,  with  equal  surprise  and  interest;  for 
what  I  knew  of  your  Scottish  adventures  belbre,  was 
.by  no  means  sufficient  to  prepare  me  for  a  statement 
so  perversely  complicated.  The  Ignis  Fatuus  which, 
you  say,  governed  your  father,  seems  to  have  ruled 
the  fortunes  of  your  whole  house,  there  is  so  much 
eccentricity  in  all  that  you  have  told  me.  But  7?"n?!- 
porte.  Etherington,  you  were  my  friend — you  held  me 
no  when  I  was  completely  broken  down  ;  and,  what- 
ever vou  may  tliink,  my  ser\ices  are  at  your  com- 
mand much  more  from  reflections  on  the  "past,  than 
hopes  for  the  future.  I  am  no  speech-maker,  but 
this  vou  may  rely  on  wliile  I  continue  to  be  Harry 
Jckyl.  You  have  deserved  some  love  at  my  hands, 
Etherington,  and  you  have  it. 

"  Perhaps  I  love'  you  the  better  since  your  perplexi- 
ties have  become  known  to  me;  for.  mv  dear  Ether- 
ington, you  were  before  too  nnich  an  object  of  envy 
to  he  entirely  an  object  of  atreetion.  What  a  happy 
fellow  I  was  "the  song  of  all  who  named  you.  Rank, 
and  a  fortune  to  mamtain  it— luck  sufficient  to  repair 
all  the  waste  that  you  could  make  in  your  income, 
and  skill  to  back  that  luck,  or  supply  it,' should  it  for 
a  moment  fail  vou.— The  cards  turning  up  as  if 
to  your  wish— tlie  dice  rolling,  it  almost  seemed 
at  your  wink— it  was  rather  vour  look  than  the  touch 
of  your  cue  that  sent  the  ball  into  the  pocket.  You 
seemed  to  have  fortune  in  chains,  and  a  man  of  less 
lionour  would  have  been  ;;'.nost  suspected  of  helping 
his  luok  by  a  little  art.— You  won  every  bet ;  and  the 
instant  that  you  were  interested,  one  might  have 
named  the  winning  horse — it  was  always  that  which 
you  were  to  gain  most  by.— You  never  held  out  your 
p'ece  but  the  game  went  down— and  then  the  women ! 
-with  face,  manners,  person,  and,  above  all,  your 


tongue— what  wild  work  have  you  made  among 
them  !— Good  heaven !  and  have  vou  had  the  old 
sword  hanging  over  your  head  by  aliorsehair  all  this 
while  ?— Has  your  rank  been  doubtful  ?— Your  for 
tune  unsettled  ? — And  your  luck,  so  constant  in  every 
thing  else,  has  that,  as  well  as  your  predominant  in- 
fluence with  the  womcH  failed  you,  when  you  wished 
to  form  a  connexion  for  life,  and  when  the  care  of 
your  fortune  required  you  to  do  so  ?— Etherington,  I 
am  astonished  I— The  Mowbray  scrape  I  always 
tliougiu  an  inconvenient  one,  as  well  as  the  quarre. 
with  this  same  Tnrel,  or  IVIartisny ;  but  I  was  fat 
from  guessing  the  compHcated  nature  of  your  per- 
plexities. 

"  But  I  must  not  run  on  iii  a  manner,  which  though 
it  relieves  my  own  marvelling  mind,  cannot  be  very 
pleasant  to  you.  Enough,  I  look  on  mv  obligations 
to  you  as  more  light  to  be  borne,  nowl  have  some 
chance  of  repaying  thein  to  a  certain  extent;  but, 
even  were  the  full  debt  paid,  I  would  remain  as  much 
attached  to  you  as  ever.  It  is  your  friend  who  speaks, 
Etherington;  and,  if  he  offer's  his  advice  in  some- 
V,  hat  plain  language,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suppose 
that  your  confidence  has  encouraged  an  otlensive 
familiarity,  but  consider  me  as  one  who,  in  a  weighty 
matter,  writes  plainly,  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of 
misconstnictibn. 

"  Etherington,  your  conduct  hitherto  has  resembled 
any  thing  rather  than  the  coolness  and  judgment 
wiuch  are  so  peculiarly  your  ov.n  when  you  choose  to 
display  them.  1  pass  over  the  masouerade  of  your 
maiTiage — it  was  a  boy's  trick,  which  could  hardly 
have  availed  you  much,  even  if  successful ;  for  what 
sort  of  a  wife  would  you  have  acquired,  had  this  same 
Clara  I\Iowbray  proved  willing  to  have  accepted  the 
change  which  you  had  put  \\\x)n  her,  and  transferred 
herself,  without  repugnance,  from  one  bridegroom  to 
another? — Poor  as  I  am,  I  know  that  neither  Nettle- 
wood  nor  Oakendale  should  have  bribed  me  to  marry 
such  a 1  cannot  decorously  fill  up  the  blank. 

"  Neither,  my  dear  Etherington,  can  I  forgive  you 
the  trick  you  put  on  the  clergyman,  in  whose  eyes 
you  destroyed  the  poor  girl's  character  to  induce  him 
to  consent  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  have  there- 
by perhaps  fixed  an  indehble  stain  on  her  for  life — 
this  was  not  a  fair  nise  dc  everre. — As  it  is,  you 
have  taken  little  by  your  straiagem—unless,  indeed, 
it  should  be  difficult  for  the  younc;  lady  to  prove  the 
imposition  put  upon  her— for  that  being  admitted,  the 
marriage  certainly  goes  for  nothing.  At  least,  the 
only  use  j-ou  can  make  of  it,  would  be  to  drive  her 
into  a  more  formal  union,  for  fear  of  having  this 
whole  unpleasant  discussion  brought  into  a  court  of 
law ;  and  in  this,  with  all  the  advantages  you  pos- 
sess, joined  to  your  own  arts  of  persuasion,  and  her 
brother's  influence,  I  should  think  you  very  likely  to 
succeed.  All  women  are  necessarily  the  slaves  of 
their  reputation.  I  have  known  some  lo  have  given 
up  their  virtue  to  preserve  their  character,' which  is, 
after  all,  only  the  sliadow  of  it.  I  therefore  would  not 
conceive  it  difl^icult  for  Clara  Mowbray  to  persuade 
herself  to  become  a  counttss,  rather  than  be  the 
topic  of  conversation  for  all  Britain,  while  a  lawsuit 
belwLxi  you  is  in  dependence;  and  that  may  be  foi 
the  greater  part  of  both  your  livts. 

"But,  in  Miss  jNIowbray's  state  of  mind,  it  mav 
require  time  to  bring  her  to  such  a  conclusion;  and 
I  fear  you  will  be  thwarted  in  your  operations  by  your 
rival— I  will  not  offend  you  by  callins  him  your  bro- 
ther. Now,  it  is  here  that  I  tliink  with  pleasure  I  may 
be  of  some  use  to  you,— under  this  special  condition, 
that  there  shall  be  no  thoudits  of  farther  violence 
taking  place  between  you.  llowever  you  may  have 
smoomed  over  your  rencontn^  to  yourself,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  public  would  have  regarded  any  acci- 
dent which  might  have  befallen  on  that  occasion,  as 
a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  the  law  would 
have  followed  it  with  the  most  severe  punishment. 
And  for  all  that  I  have  said  of  my  smiceahle  dispos  - 
tion,  I  would  fain  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the  gal- 
lows—my neck  is  too  long  already.  Without  a  jest, 
Etherington,  you  must  be  ruled  "bv  counsel  in  this 
matter,"  I  detect  your  haired  to  tliis  iiian  in  every 
line  of  your  letter,  even  when  you  wnie  with  ilie 
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;?reatcst  coolness;  ev?n  where  there  is  nti  an'eetrition 
of  gavety,  I  read  your  sentinients  on  this  salijeet: 
and  tfiey  are  such  ns— I  will  not  preacli  to  you— 1  will 
not  say  a  good  man--but  such  as  every  wise  inan— 
every  man  who  wishes  to  live  on  fair  terms  with  the 
world,  and  to  escape  general  malediction,  and  per- 
haps a  violent  death,  where  all  men  will  clap  their 
iiands  and  rejoice  at  the  punishment  of  the  fratricide, 
—would,  with  all  possible  speed,  eradicate  from  his 
breast.  My  services  ihotelore,  if  they  are  worth  your 
acceptance,  are  oflired  on  the  condition  that  this  un- 
iioly  hatred  be  subdued  with  the  utmost  force  of  your 
powertbl  nund,  and  that  you  avoid  every  thing  which 
can  possibly  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  you  have 
twice  narrowly  escaped.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  like  this 
man,  for  T  know  well  the  deep  root  which  your  preju- 
dices hold  in  your  mind  ;  I  merely  ask  you  to  avoid 
him,  and  to  think  of  him  as  one,  who,  if  you  do  meet 
him,  can  never  be  the  object  of  personal  resentment. 

"On  these  conditions,  I  will  instantly  join  you  at 
your  S(5a,  and  wait  but  yoiu'  answer  to  throw  myself 
into  the  post-chaiss.  I'will  seek  put  this  Martigny 
for  you,  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  persuade  him  to  take  the  course  which  his  own  true 
interest,  as  well  as  yours  so  plainly  points  out — and 
that  is,  to  depart  and  make  us  free  of  him.  You  must 
not  grudge  a  round  sum  of  money,  should  that  prpve 
necessary — we  must  make  wings  for  him  to  tiy  with, 
and  I  must  be  empowered  by  you  to  that  purpose.  I 
cannot  think  you  nave  anything  serious  to  fear  from 
a  lawsuit.  Your  father  threw  out  this  sinister  hint  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  enraged  at  his  wife,  and  irri- 
tated by  his  son  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  ex- 
pressions were  merely  flashes  of  anger  at  the  mo- 
ment, though  I  see  they  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  you.  At  all  events,  he  spoke  of  a  preference  to  his 
illegitimate  son,  as  something  whicn  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  give  or  to  withhold;  and  he  has  died 
without  bestowing  it.  The  family  seem  addicted  to 
irregular  matrimony,  and  some  left-handed  marriage 
there  may  have  been  used  to  propitiate  the  modesty, 
and  save  the  conscience,  of  the  French  lady ;  but, 
that  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  legal 
ceremony  took  place,  n.othing  but  the  strongest  proof 
can  make  me  believe. 

"_  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
t^airns  of  Mavtigny,  whatever  they  are,  may  be  easily 
compounded,  and  England  made  clear  of  him.  This 
will  be  more  easily  done,  if  he  really  entertains  such 
a  romantic  passion,  as  you  describe,  for  Miss  Clara 
Mowbray.  It  W'ould  be  easy  to  show  hmi,  that 
whether  she  is  disposed  to  accept  your  lordship's  hand 
or  not,  her  quiet  and  peace  of  mind  must  depend  on 
his  leaving  flie  country.  Rely  on  it,  I  shall  find  out 
the  way  to  smopth  him  down,  and  whether  distance 
or  the  grave  divide  Martigny  and  you,  is  very  little  to 
the  piirpose ;  unless  in  so  far  as  the  one  point  can  be 
attained  with  honour  and  safety,  and  the  other,  if 
attempted,  would  only  make  all  concerned  the  sub- 
ject of  general  e.xecration  at^d  deserved  punishment. 
— Speak  the  word,  and  I  aftend  you,  as  your  truly 
grateful  and  devoted  "  Henrv  Jekvl." 

To  this  admonitory  epistle,  the  writer  received,  in 
the  course  of  post,  the  following  answer  :— 

"  My  truly  grateful  and  devoted  Henry  JekyI  has 
adopted  a  tone,  which  seems  to  be  e.falted  without 
any  occasion.  Why,  thou  suspicious  monitor,  have 
I  not  repeated  a  hundred  times  that  Irepent  sincerely 
of  the  foolish  rencontre,  and  am  determined  to  curb 
my  temper,  and  be  on  my  guard  in  future — And  wliat 
need  you  come  upon  me,  with  your  long  lesson  about 
execration,  and  punishment,  and  fratricide,  and  so 
.forth'? — You  deal  with  an  argument  as  a  boy  does 
with  the  first  hare  he  shoots,  which  he  never  thinks 
dead  till  he  has  fired  the  second  barrel  into  her. 
What  a  fellow  you  would  have  been  foralasvyer! 
how  long  you  would  have  held  forth  upon  the  plain- 
est cause,  until  the  poor  bothered  judge  was  almost 
willing  to  decide  against  justice,  that  he  might  be 
revenged  on  you.  If  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said 
twenty  times,  I  tell  you  I  have  no  thoughts  ofpro- 
np,eding  with  this  fellow  as  I  would  with  another.     If 


my  father's  blood  be  in  his  veins,  it  shall  save  ihe 
skin  his  mother  gave  hun.  And  soconie,  withoui 
more  parade,  either  of  stipulation  or  argument.  'I'hou 
art,  indeed,  ar curious  animal!  One  would  think,  to 
read  your  communication,  that  you  had  yourself 
discovered  thepropriety  of  acting  as  a  negotiator,  and 
the  reasons  wliich  might,  in  the  course  of  such  a 
treaty,  be  urged  with  advantage  to  induce  this  fellow 
to  leave  the  country— Why,  this  is  the  very  course 
chalked  out  in  my  last  leiter!  You  are  bolder  than 
the  boldest  gipsy,  for  you  not  only  steal  my  ideas,  and 
disfigure  tlieni  that  they  may  pass  for  yours,  but  you 
have  the  assurance  to  come  a-begging  with  them  to 
the  door  of  the  original  parent !  No  man  like  you  for 
stealing  other  men's  inventions,  and  cooking  them  up 
in  your  own  way.  However,  Hairy,  baling  a  htilj 
self-conceit  and  assumption,  thou  art  as  h'>iiest  a 
fellow  as  ever  man  put  faith  in — clever,  too,  in  your 
own  style,  though  not  quite  the  genius  you  would  fain 
pass  for. — Come  on  thine  own  terms,  and  come  as 
speedily  as  thou  canst.  I  do  not  reckon  the  promise 
I  made  the  less  binding,  that  you  very  generously  make 
no  allusion  to  it. 

"  Thine, 

"  Etheringtom. 

"  p.  S.  One  single  caution  I  must  add — do  not 
mention  my  nam.e  to  any  one  at  Harrowgate,  or  your 
prospect  of  meeting  nie,  or  the  route  which  you  are 
about  to  take  On  the  purpose  of  your  journey,  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  recommend  silence.  1  know  not 
whether  such  doubts  are  natural  to  all  who  have' 
secret  measures  to  pursue,  or  whether  nature  has 
given  me  an  unusual  share  of  anxious  suspicion  ;  but 
I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  I  am  closely 
watched  by  some  one  whom  I  cannot  discover.  Al- 
though I  concealed  my  purpose  of  coming  hither  from 
all  mankind  but  you,  whom  1  do  not  for  an  instant 
suspect  of  blabbing,  yet  it  was  known  to  this  Mar- 
tigny, and  he  is  down  here  before  me.  Again,  I  said 
not  a  word— gave  not  a  hint  to  any  one  of  my  views 
towards  Clara,  yet  the  tattling  people  here  had 
spread  a  report  of  a  marriage  depending  between  us, 
even  before  I  could  make  the  motion  to  her  brother. 
To  be  sure,  in  such  society  there  is  nothing  talked  oi 
but  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage;  and  this, 
which  alarms  me,  as  connected  with  my  own  private 
purposes,  may  be  a  bare  rumour^  arising  out  of  the 
gossip  of  the  place — Yet  I  feel  like  the  poor  woman 
in  the  old  story,  who  felt  herself  watched  by  an  eye 
that  glared  ujion  her  from  beinnd  the  tapestry. 

"I  should  have  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had 
been  recognised  at  a  public  entertainment  by  the  old 
clertryman,  who  pronounced  the  matrimonial  blessing 
on  Clara  and  me,  nearly  eight  years  ago.  He  insisted 
upon  addressing  me  by  the  name  of  Valentine  Bulmer, 
under  which  I  was  then  best  known.  It  did  not  suit 
me  at  present  to  put  hiin  into  my  conf.dence,  so  I  cut 
him  Harry,  as  I  would  an  old  pencil.  The  task  was  the 
less  difficult,  that  I  had  to  do  with  one  of  the  most 
absent  men  that  ever  dreamed  with  hi.s  eyes  open. 
I  verily  believe  he  might  be  persuaded  that  the  wholo 
transaction  was  a  vision,  and  that  he  had  never  in 
reality  seem  me  before.  Your  pious  rebuke,  there- 
fore, about  what  I  told  him  formerly  concerning  the 
lovers,  is  quite  thrown  away.  After  all,  if  what  I 
said  was  not  accurately  true,  as  I  certainly  believe  it 
was  an  exaggeration,  it  was  all  Saint  Francis  oi 
Martigny's  fault,  I  suppose.  I  am  sure  he  had  love 
and  opportunity  on  his  side. 

"  Here  you  have  a  postscript,  Harry,  longer  than 
the  letter,  but  it  must  conclude  with  the  same  burden 
— Come,  and  come  quickly." 


CHAPTER   XXYIIl. 

THE     FRIGHT. 

As  shakes  tlic  bough  of  trembling  leaf. 

When  .sudden  whirlwinds  ri^e  ; 
As  stands  aghast  the  warrior  chief, 

When  his  bsse  army  flies. 
****** 

It  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter  !nt4 
consideration,  that  the  fidgety,  fiery,  old  Nabob  wouk. 
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soon  quarrel  with  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  be-  i 
come  impatient  of  his  residence  at  St.  Ronan's.  A 
man  so  kind  to  himself,  and  so  inquisitive  about  the 
affairs  of  others,  could  have,  it  was  supposed,  a  limited 
sphere  for  gratification  either  of  his  tastes  or  of  his 
curiosity,  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's  :  and  many  a 
time  the  precise  day  and  hour  of  his  departure  were 
fi.xed  by  tiie  idlers  at  the  Spa.  But  still  old  Touch- 
wood appeared  amongst  them  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted, with  his  nut-brown  visage,  his  throat  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  an  immense  Indian  kerchief,  and 
his  gold-headed  cane,  which  lie  never  failed  to  carry 
over  his  shoulder;. his  short,  but  stout  limbs,  and  his 
active  step,  showing  plainly  that  he  bore  it  rather  as  a 
badge  of  dignity  than  a  means  of  support.  There 
ht  stood,  answering  shortly  and  gruffly  to  all  questions 
proposed  to  hiui,  and  making  his  remarks  aloud  upon 
tlie  company,  with  great  indifference  as  to  the  ofience 
^vhlcll  might  be  taken  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ancient 
priestess  iiad  handed  him  his  glass  of  the  salutlferous 
water,  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  hrief  good-morning, 
and  cither  niarclied  back  to  hide  himself  in  the  Manse, 
with  his  crony  Mr.  Cargill,  or  to  engage  in  some  hob- 
by-horsical  pursuit  connected  with  his  neighbours  in 
the  Aultoun. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  gentleman  having, 
so  far  as  Mrs.  Dods  would  permit,  put  matters  to 
riglits  within  her  residence,  wisely  abstained  from 
pushing  his  innovations  any  farther,  aware  that  it  is 
not  every  stone  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  last 
degree  of  polish.  He  next  set  himself  about  putting 
]\Ir.  CargiU's  house  into  order;  and  without  leave 
asked  or  given  by  that  reverend  gentleman,  he  actu- 
ally accomplished  as  wonderful  a  reformation  in  the 
Jlanse,  as  could  have  been  eftected  by  a  benevolent 
Trownie.  The  floors  were  sometimes  swept— the 
carpets  were  sometimes  shaken — thepiatesand  dishes 
were  cleaner — there  was  tea  and  sugar  in  the  tea-che.^t, 
and  a  joint  of  meat  at  proper  times  was  to  be  found  in 
the  larder.  The  elder  maid-servant  wore  a  good  stuff 
gown — the  younger  snooded  up  her  hair,  and  now 
v.-ent  about  the  house  a  damsel  so  trig  and  neat,  tliat 
some  said  she  was  too  handsome  for  the  service 
of  a  bachelor  divine  ;  and  others,  that  they  saw  no 
bi!siness  so  old  a  fool  as  the  Nabob  had  to  be  meddling 
with  a  lassie's  busking.  Rut  for  such  evil  bruits  Mr. 
Touchwood  cared  not,  even  if  he  happened  to  hear  of 
them,  which  was  very  doubtful.  Add  to  all  these 
changes,  that  the  garden  was  weeded,  and  the  glebe 
was  regularly  laboured. 

The  talisman  by  which  all  this  desirable  alteration 
was  wrought,  consisted  partly  in  small  presents,  partly 
in  constant  attention.  The  libertditv  of  the  singular 
old  gentleman  gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  scold  when 
he  saw  things  wrong  ;  the  domestics,  who  had  fallen 
into  total  sloth  and  indiHi^rence,  began  to  e.xcrt  them- 
selves under  I\Jr.  Touchwood's  new  system  of  rewards 
and  surveillance;  and  the  minister,  half  unconscious 
of  the  cause,  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  exertions  of 
his  busy  friend.  Sometimes  he  hfted  his  head,  when 
he  heard  workmen  thumping  and  bouncing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  study,  and  demanded  the  inean- 
ingof  tlie  clatter  which  annoyed  him  ;  but  on  receiv- 
ing for  answer  that  it  was  by  order  of  Mr.  Touchwood, 
he  resumed  his  labours,  under  the  persuasion  that  all 
was  well. 

But  even,  the  Augean  task  of  putting  the  Manse  in 
order,  did  not  satisfy  the  gigantic  activity  of  Mr. 
Touchwood.  He  aspired  to  universal  dominion  in  the 
Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's  ;  and,  like  most  men  of  an 
ardent  teinper,  he  contrived,  iti  a  great  measure,  to 
l^ossess  himself  of  the  authority  which  he  longed 
after.  Then  was  there  war  waged  by  him  with  all 
the  petty,  but  perpetual  nuisances,  which  infest  a 
S(;ottish  town  of  the  old  stamp-rthen  was  the  here- 
liiary  dunghill,  which  had  reeked  before  the  window 
of  the  cottage  for  fourscore  years,  transported  behind 
ihe  house — then  was  the  broken  wheelbarrow,  or  un- 
Bcrvieeable  cart,  removed  out  of  the  footpath — the  old 
hat,  or  blue  petticoat,  taken  from  the  windo%y  into 
which  it  had  been  stuflid,  to  "expel  the  winter's 
f^aw,"  was  consigned  to  the  gutter,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  good  perspicuous  glass.  The  means  by  wliich 
such  reformation  wa.^  effected,  were  the  same  as  re- 


sorted to  in  the  3Ianse — money  and  admonition.  Tht 
latter  given  alone  would  have  met  little  attention- 
perhaps  would  have  provoked  opposition — but,  soft 
ened  and  sweetened  by  a  little  present  to  assist  the  re- 
form recommended,  it  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  hear 
ers,  and  in  general  overcame  their  objections.  Besides 
an  opinion  of  the  Nabob's  wealth  was  high  among 
the  villagers;  and  an  idea  prevailed  amongst  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  keeping  no  servants  oi 
equipage,  he  was  able  to  purchase,  if  he  pleased,  half 
the  land  in  the  country.  It  was  not  grand  carriages 
and  fine  liveries  that  made  heavy  purses,  they  ratliei 
helped  to  lighten  them  ;  and  they  said,  who  pretended 
to  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  that  old  Turn- 
penny, and  Mr.  Bindloose  to  boot,  would  tell  down 
more  money  on  ]\Ir.  Touchwood's  mere  word,  than 
upon  the  joint  bond  of  half  the  fine  folk  at  the  Well. 
Such  an  opinion  smoothed  every  thing  belbre  the 
path  of  one,  who  showed  himself  neither  averse  to 
give  nor  to  lend  ;  and  it  by  no  means  diminished  the 
reputation  of  his  wealth,  that  in  transactions  of  busi- 
ness he  was  not  carelessly  negligent  of  his  interest, 
but  plainly  showed  he  understood  the  value  of  what 
he  was  parting  with.  Few,  therefore,  cared  to  with- 
stand the  humours  of  a  whimsical  old  gentleman, 
who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means  of  obliging  those 
disposed  to  comply  with  his  fancies;  and  tiius  the 
singular  stranger  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
space  of  day.s  or  weeks,  to  place  the  villagers  more  ab- 
solutely at  his  devotion,  than  they  had  been  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  individual  since  iheir  ancient  lords 
had  left  the  Aultoun.  The  power  of  the  baion-bailie 
himself,  though  the  office  was  vested  in  the  person  of 
old  Meiklewhain,  was  a  subordinate  jurisdiction,  com- 
pared to  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  the  inhabit- 
ants paid  to  Mr.  Touihwood. 

There  wire,  however,  recusants,  who  declined  the 
authority  thus  set  up  amongst  them,  and,  with  the 
characteristic  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen,  refused 
to  liearken  to  the  words  of  the  stranger,  whether  they 
were  for  good  or  for  evil.  These  men's  dunghills  were 
not  removed,  nor  the  stumbling-blocks  taken  from 
the  footpath,  where  it  passed  the  front  of  their  houses. 
And  it  befell,  that  while  Mr.  Touchwood  was  most 
eager  in  abating  the  nuisances  of  the  village,  he  had 
very  nearly  experit#iced  a  frequent  fate  of  great 
reformers— that  of  losing  his  life  by  means  of  one  of 
those  enortiiities  which  as  yet  had  subsisted  in  spite 
of  all  his  eflbrts. 

The  Nabob  finding  his  time  after  dinner  hang 
somewhat  heavy  on  his  hand,  and  the  moon  being 
tolerably  bright,  had,  one  harvest  evening,  sought 
his  usual  remedy  for  dispelling  ennui  by  a  walk  to 
the  jManse,  where  lie  was  sure,  that,  if  he  could  not 
succeed  in  engaging  the  minister  himself  in  some 
disputation,  he  would  at  least  find  something  in  the 
establishment  to  animadvert  upon  and  to  restore  to 
order. 

Accordingly,  he  had  taken  the  opportunitv  to  lecture 
the  younger  of  the  minister's  lasses  upon  lite  duty  of 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings ;  and,  as  his  advice  came 
fortified  by  a  present  of  six  pair  of^  white  cotton  hose, 
and  two  pair  of  stout  leathern  shoes,  it  was  received, 
not  with  respect  only,  but  with  t;ratitiide,  and  the 
chuck  under  the  chin  that  rounaed  iip  the  oration, 
while  she  opened  the  outer  door  for  his  honour,  was 
acknowledged  with  a  blush  and  a  giggle.  Nay,  so 
far  did  Grizzy  carry  her  sense  of  Mr.  Touchwood's 
kindness,  that,  .observing  the  moon  was  behind  a 
cloud,  she  very  careliilly  offered  to  escort  him  to  the 
Cleiku'm  Inn  with  a  lantern,  in  case  he  should  come 
to  some  harm  by  the  gate.  This  the  traveller's 
independent  spirit  scorned  to  listen  to;  and,  having 
briefly  assured  her  that  he  had  walked  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  of  Madrid  whole  nights  without  such  an 
accommodation,  he  stoutly  strode  off  on  his  return  to 
his  lodgings. 

An  aeeldent,  however,  befell  him,  which,  unless 
the  police  of  ^Tadrid  and  Paris  be  belied,  might  have 
hai)ijened  in  either  of  those  two  splendid  capitals,  as 
well  as  in  the  miserable  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronald's. 
Before  the  door  of  Saunders  .lanp,  a  feuar  of  .som? 
ini|>ortance,  "who  held  his  land  free,  aiid  cairuna  a 
bodle  for  any  one,"   yawned  that  odoriferous  gulfj 
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ycleped,  in  ScoUish  phrase,  the  jaw-hole;  in  other 
words,  an  uncovered  common  sewer.  The  local 
situation  of  .nis  receptacle  of  filth  was  well  knovyn 
to  Mr.  TriK.'hwood;  for  Saunders  Jaup  was  at  the 
very  ho- J  of  those  who  held  out  for  the  practices  of 
their  f. (hers,  and  still  maintained  those  ancient  and 
unsavoury  customs  which  our  traveller  had  in  so 
n'any  instances  succeeded  in  abating.  Guided,  there- 
lore,' by  his  nose,  the  Nabob  made  a  considerable 
circuit  to  avoid  the  displeasure  and  danger  of  passing 
this  filihv  puddle  at  the  nearest,  and  by  that  means 
fell  upori  Scylla  as  he  sought  to  avoid  Charybdis. 
In  plain  language,  he  approached  so  near  the  bank  of 
a  little  rivuh'i,  which  in  that  place  passed  betvvi.Kt  the 
footpath  and  the  horseroad,  that  he  lost  his  footing, 
and  fell  into  ihe  channel  of  the  streamlet  from  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feel.  It  was  thought  that  the  noise 
of  his  fall,  or  at  least  his  call  for  assistance,  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  house  of  Saunders  Jaup;  but 
that  honestperson  was,  according  to  liis  own  account, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening; 
an  e.Kcuse  whicn  passed  current,  although  Saunders 
was  urivatelv  heard  to  allege,  thnr  the  town  would 
have  been  the  quieter,  "  if  the  auld,  meddling  busy- 
body had  bidden  still  in  the  burn  for  gude  and  a'." 

But  Fortune  liad  provided  better  for  poor  Touch- 
wood, whose  foibles,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  most 
excellent  motives,  would  have  ill  deserved  so  severe 
a  fate.  A  passenger,  who  heard  him  .shout  for  help, 
ventured  cautiously  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down 
which  he  had  fallen ;  and,  after  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  gi-ound  as  carefully  as  the  darkness 
permitted, 'was  at  length,  and  not  without  some 
effort,  enabled  to  assist  him  out  of  the  channel  of  the 
rivulet. 

"Are  v'ou  hurt  materially  1"  said  this  good  Samari- 
tan to  the  object  of  his  care. 

"No — no— d— n  it — no,"  said  Touchwood,  extremely 
angry  at  his  disaster,  and  the  cause  of  it.  "Do  you 
think  I,  who  have  been  at  the  summit  of  Mount 
Athos,  where  the  precipice  sinks  a  thousand  feet  on 
the  sea,  care  a  farthing  about  such  a  fall  as  this  is  ?" 

But,  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled,  and  his  kind  assistant 
caught  him  by  the  arm  to  prevent  his  falling. 

"1  fear  you  are  more  hurt  than  you  suppose,  sir," 
said  the  stranger :  "  permit  me  to  go  home  along  with 
you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  for  though 
it  is  impossible  I  can  need  help  in  such  a  foolish  mat- 
ter, yet  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you,  friend;  and  if  the 
Cleikuni  Inn  be  not  out  of  your  road,  I  will  take  your 
arm  so  far,  and  thank  you  to  the  boot." 

"It  is  much  at  your  service,  sir,"  said  the  stranger: 
"indeed,  I  was  thinking  to  lodge  there  for  the  night. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  resumed  Touchwood;  you 
shall  be  my  guest,  and  I  will  make  them  look  after 
you  in  proper  fashion — You  seem  to  be  a  very  civil  sort 
of  fellow,  and  I  do  not  find  your  arm  inconvenient — 
it  is  the  rheumatism  makes  me  walk  so  ill — the  pest 
of  all  that  have  been  in  hot  climates  when  they  settle 
among  these  d— d  fogs." 

"  Lean  as  hard  and  walk  as  slow  as  you  will,  sir," 
said  the  benevolent  assistant — "this  is  a  rough  street." 

"Yes,  sir— and  why  is  it  rough?"  answered  Touch- 
wood. "  Why,  because  the  old  pig-headed  fool, 
Saunders  Jaup,  vvill  not  allow  it  to  be  niade  smooth. 
There  he  sits,  sir,  and  obstmcts  all  rational  improve- 
ment ;  and,  if  a  man  would  not  fall  into  his  infernal 
putrid  gutter,  and  so  become  an  abomination  to  him- 
self and  odious^to  others,  for  his  whole  life  to  come, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  breakmg  his  neck,  as  I  have  done 
to-night." 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "you  have 
fallen  on  the  most  dangerous  side. — You  remember 
Siwift's  proverb,  'The  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt.'  " 

"But  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hurt  in  a 
well-regulated  place  ?"  answered  Touchwood—"  Why 
should  not  men  be  able  to  go  about  their  affairs  at 
night,  in  such  a  hamlet  as  this,  without  either  endan- 
gering necks  or  noses  ? — Our  Scottish  magistrates  are 
worth  nothing,  sir — nothing  at  all.  Oh  for  a  Turkish 
Cadi,  now,  to  trounce  the  scoundrel — or  the  Mayor 
of  Calcutta  to  bring  him  into  his  court — or  were  it 
but  an  English  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  is  newly 


included  in  the  commission,  they  a\  mid  abate  the 
villain's  nuisance  with  a  vengeance  on  him  : — But  here 
we  are— this  is  the  Cleikum  Inn. — Halio— luli(ja — 
house  ! — Eppie  Anderson  I — Beenie  Chambermaid  . — 
boy  Boots! — Mrs.  Dods!— are  you  all  of  you  asleep 
and  dead  7 — Here  have  I  been  half  murdered,  and  you 
let  me  stand  bawHng  at  the  door !" 

Eppie  Anderson  came  with  a  light,  and  so  did  Bee- 
nie Chambermaid  with  .another;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  look  upon  the  pair  who  stood  iri  the  porch  under 
the  huge  sign  that  swung  to  and  fro  with  heavy 
creaking,  than  Beenie  screamed,  flung  away  her  can- 
dle, althougii  a  four  m  the  pound,  and  in  a  newly 
japanned  candlestick,  and  fled  one  way,  while  Eppie 
Anderson,  echoing  the  yell,  bramlished  her  light  round 
her  head  like  a  Bacchante  flourishing  her  torch,  and 
ran  off" in  another  direction. 

"  Av — I  must  be  a  bloody  spectacle,"  said  Mr. 
Touchwood,  letting  himself  fall  heavily  upon  his 
assistant's  shoulder,  and  wiping  his  face,  which 
trickled  with  wet — "I  did  not  think  I  had  been  so 
seriously  hurt ;  but  I  find  my  weakness  now — I  must 
have  lost  much  blood." 

"I  hope  you  are  still  mistaken,"  said  the  stranger ; 
"but  here  lies  the  way  to  the  kitchen — we  shall  find 
light  there,  since  no  one  chooses  to  bring  it  to  us." 

He  assisted  the  old  gentlenian  into  the  kitchen, 
where  a  lamp,  as  well  as  a  bright  fire,  was  burning 
by  the  light  of  which  he  could  easily  discern  that  llw 
suppo.sed  blood  was  only  water  of  the  rivulet,  and,  in- 
deed, noneof  the  cleanest,  although  much  more  so  than 
the  sufferer  would  have  found  it  a  little  lower,  where 
the  stream  is  joined  by  the  superfluities  of  Saunders 
Jaup's  palladium.  Relieved  by  his  new  friend's  re- 
peated assurances  that  such  was  the  case,  the  Senior 
began  to  bustle  up  a  little,  and  his  companion,  desir- 
ous to  render  him  every  assistance,  went  to  the  door 
of  the  kitchen  to  call  for  a  basin  and  water.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  open  the  door,  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Dods  was  heard  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  in  a  tone 
of  indigmtion  by  no  means  unusual  to  her,  yet  min- 
gled at  the  same  time  with  a  few  notes  that  sounded 
like  unto  the  quaverings  of  consternation. 

"Idle  liinmers — silly  sluts — I'll  warrant  nane  o'  ye 
will  ever  see  ony  thing  waur  than  yoursell,  ye  silly 
rawpies— Ghaist,  indeed  !— I'll  warrant  it's  some  idle 
dub-skelper  frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o'  your- 
sells  on  nae  honest  errand  ! — fthaist,  indeed! — Hand 
up  the  candle,  John  Ostler— I'se  warrant  it  a  twa- 
handed  ghaist,  and  the  door  left  on  the  siieck.  There's 
somebody  in  the  kitchen— gang  forward  wi'  the  lan- 
tern, John  Ostler." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  stranger  opened  the 
door  of  the  kitchen,  and  beheld  the  Dame  advancing 
at  the  head  of  her  household  troops.  'The  ostler  and 
humpbacked  postilion,  one  bearing  a  stable-lantern 
and  a  hay-fork,  the  other  a  rushlight  and  a  broom, 
constituted  the  advanced  guard  ;  Mrs.  Dods  herself 
formed  the  centre,  talking  loud  and  brandishing  a 
pair  of  tongs ;  while  the  tvvo  maids,  like  troops  not 
to  be  much  trusted  after  their  recent  defeat,  followed, 
cowering  in  the  rear.  But  notwithstanding  this  ad- 
mirable disposition,  no  sooner  bad  the  stranger  shown 
his  face,  and  pronounced  the  words,  "  Mrs.  Dods !" 
than  a  panic  seized  the  whole  array.  The  advanced 
guard  recoiled  in  consternation,  the  ostler  upsetting 
Mrs.  Dods  in  the  confusion  of  his  retreat:  whilt:  <he, 
grappling  with  him  in  her  terror,  secured  him  bv  the 
ears  and  hair,  and  they  joined  their  cries  togeth(;r  m 
hideous  chorus.  The  two  maidens  resumed  their  for- 
mer flight,  and  took  refuge  in  the  darksome  den,  enti- 
tled their  bedroonij  while  the  humpbacked  postilion 
fled  like  the  wind  into  the  stable,  and,  with  profes- 
sional instinct,  began,  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror, 
to  sadtlle  a  horse. 

Mean  while,  the  guest  whose  appearance  had  caused 
this  combustion,  plucked  the  roaring  ostler  from 
above  Mrs.  Dods,  and  pushing  him  away  with  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder,  proceeded  to  raise  and 
encourarfe  the  fallen  landlady,  inquiring,  at  the  sanx^ 
time,  "What,  in  the  devil's  name,  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  senseless  confusion'?" 

"And  what  is  the  reason,  in  Heaven's  name,"  an- 
swered the  matron,  keecing  ner  eyes  firmly  shul- 
8* 
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and  :*till  shrewisli  in  her  expostulation,  though  in  the  i 
very  extremity  of  terror,  "  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  should  come  ar.il  frighten  a  ilecent  house,  where  I 
T'Hi  met  naething,   v.-hen  ye  was  in  the  body,  but  I 
Llie  height  of  civihty?" 

".4nd  wliy  should  I  frighten  you,  Mrs.  Dodsl  or, 
in  one  word,  what  is  the  meaning, of  all  this  non- 
sensical terror?" 

"Are  not  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  opening  her  eves  a 
Little  as  she  spoke,  "  the  ghaist  of  Francis  Tirl?" 
" I  aui  Francis Tyrrel, unquestionalily,  myold  friend." 
"I  kend  it:  I  k'end  it!"  answered  the  honest  wo- 
man, relapsing  into  her  agony;  "and  I  think  ye 
might  be  ashamed  of  voursell,  that  are  a  ghaist,  and 
have  nae  better  to  do  than  to  frighten  a  puir  auld  ale- 
wife." 

'■  On  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  living  man," 
ans.wered  Tj'rrel. 

"Were  ye  no  murdered  than?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Dods,  still  in  an  uncertain  voice,  and  only  partially 
opening  her  eyes — "Are  ye  very  sure  ye  werena  mur- 
dered 1" 

"  Why,  not  that  ever  1  heard  of,  certainlj',  dame," 
replied  Tyrrel. 

"But  I  shall  be  murdered  presently,"  said  old 
Touchwood  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  hitherto 
remained  a  mute  auditor  of  this  extraordinary  scene 
— "/  shall  be  murdered,  unless  you  fetch  me  some 
water  without  delay." 

"Coming,  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her 
professional  reply  being  as  familiar  to  her  as  that  of 
poor  Francis's  "Anon,  anon,  sir."  "As  I  live  by 
honest  reckonings,"  said  she,  fully  collecting  herself, 
and  giving  a  glance  of  more  composed  temper  at 
Tyrrel,  "I  believe  it  is  yoursell,  ]\Iaister  Frank,  in 
blood  and  body  after  a'-^and  see  if  I  dhina  gie  a  pro- 
per sorting  to  yon  twa  silly  jauds  that  gard  me  mak 
a  bogle  of  you,  and  a  fulc  of  mysell— Ghaists!  my 
certie,  I  sail' ghaist  them — If  they  had  their  heads  as 
muckle  on  their  v.-ark  as  on  their  daffing,  they  wad 
play  nae  sic  ptiskies— it's  the  wanton  steed  that 
scaurs  at  the  windlc-strae— Ghaists!  wha  e'er  heard 
of  ghaists  in  an  honest  house?  Naebody  need  fear 
bogles  that  has  a  conscience  void  of  ofl'ence. — But  1 
am  blithe  that  MacTurk  hasna  murdered  ye  when  a' 
is  done,  Maisler  Francie." 

"Come  this  way.  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not 
have  me  do  a  mischief!"  exclaimed  Touchwood, 
grasping  a  plate  M'hich  stood  on  the  dresser,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  heave  it  at  the  landlady,  by  way  of  re- 
calling her  attention. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dinna  break  it !"  ex- 
claimed the  alarmed  landlady,  knowing  that  Touch- 
wood's etleniescenre  of  impatience  sometimes  ex- 
pended itself  at  the  expense  of  her  crockery,  though 
it  was  afterwards  liberally  atoned  for.  "Lord,^  sir, 
are  ye  out  of  your  wits  I— it  breaks  a  set  ye  ken — God- 
sake,  put  doun  the  chcony  plate,  and  try  your  hand 
on  the  delf-ware !— it  will  just  make  iis  good  a  jingle 
— But,  Lord  hand  a  grip  o'  us  !  now  I  look  at  ye,  what 
can  hae  come  ower  ye.  and  what  sort  of  a  plight  are 
ye  in  ! — Wait  till  I  fetch  water  and  a  towel." 

In  fact,  the  miserable  guise  of  her  new  lodger  now 
tiverearne  the  dame's  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the  fate 
of  her  earliei  acquaintance,  and  she  gave  her  instant 
and  exclusive  attention  toMr. Touchwood,  with  many 
exclamations,  while  aiding  him  to  perform  the  task 
of  ablution  and  abstersion.  Her  two  fugitive  hand- 
maidens had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
endeavoured  Xu  suppress  a  smuggled  laugh  at  the 
recollection  of  their  mistress's  panic,  by  actin"  very 
ofticiously  in  Mr.  Touchwood's  service.  Bv  dint  of 
washing  and  drying,  the  token  of  the  sable  stains 
was  at  length  removed,  and  the  veteran  became, 
with  some  difiiculty,  satisfied  that  he  had  been  more 
jlirtied  and  frightened  than  hurt. 

Tyrrel,  in  the  mean  time,  stood  looking  on  with 
woridcr,  imagining  tliat  he  beheld  in  the  features  which 
Rmerged  froin  a  mask  of  mud,  the  countenance  of  an 
old  friend.  After  the. operation  was  ended,  he  could 
not  help  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  to 
demand  whether  he  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  been  obliged  when  at  Smyrna, 
*V>r  some  kindness  respecting  his  money  matters? 


"Not  worth  speakino;  of— not  worth  speaking  of,' 
said  Touchwood,  hastily.  "  Glad  to  see  you  though 
— glad  to  see  you. — Yes,  here  1  am  ;  you  will  find  me 
the  same  good-natured  old  fool  that  I  was  at  Smyrna 
— never  look  how  I  am  to  mt  in  money  Kgain — always 
laying  it  out.  Never  mind — it  was  written  in  my  fore- 
head, as  the  Turk  says. — I  will  go  up  now  and  cliange 
my  dress — you  will  sup  with  me  when  I  come  back — 
Mrs.  Dods  will  toss  us  up  something — a  brandered 
fowl  will  be  best,  Mrs.  Dods,  with  some  mushrooms, 
and  get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine — plotiie,  as  you  call 
it — to  put  the  recollection  of  the  old  Presbyterian's 
common  sewer  out  of  my  head." 

So  saying,  up  stairs  marched  the  traveller  to  his 
own  apartment,  while  Tyrrel,  seizing  upon  a  candle 
was  about  to  do  the  same. 

"  Mr.  Touchwood  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs.  Dods : 
I  suppose  I  may  take  possession  of  the  yellow  one?' 
"  Suppose  nnething  about  the  matter,  Maister  Fran- 
cis Tirl,  till  ye  tell  me  downright  where  ye  have  been  a' 
this  time,  and  whether  ye  hae  been  murdered  or  no?" 
"  1  think  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that, 
Mrs.  Dods?" 

"Troth  !  and  so  I  am  in  a  sense:  and  yet  it  gars 
me  grue  to  look  upon  ye,  sae  mony  clays  and  v.eeks  it 
has  been  since  I  thougnt  ye  were  rotten  in  the  moulds. 
And  now  to  see  ye  standing  before  me  hale  and  feir, 
and  crying  for  a  bedroom  like  ither  folk  !" 

"  One  would  almost  suppose,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Tyrrel,  "  that  you  were  sorry  at  my  having  come  aUve 
again." 

"It's  no  for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods^  who  was 
peciiliarly  ingenious  in  the  mode  of  framing  and 
stating  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  grievances; 
"but  IS  it  no  a  queer  thing  for  a  decent  man  like 
yoursell,  Maister  Tirl,  to  be  leaving  your  lodgings 
without  a  word  spoken,  and  me  put  to  a'  these 
charges  in  seeking  for  your  dead  body,  and  very  near 
taking  my  business  out  of  honest  Blaister  Bindloose's 
hands,  because  he  kend  the  cantrips  of  the  like  of  you 
better  than  I  did  ?— And  than  they  hae  puttcn  up  an 
advertisement  down  at  the  Waal  yonder,  wi'  a'  their 
names  at  it,  setting  ye  forth,  Maister  Francie,  as  arie 
of  the  greatest  black-guards  unhanged  ;  and  wha,  div 
ye  think,  is  to  keep  ye  in  a  creditable  house,  if  that's 
the  character  ye  get  ?" 

"You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Dods — I  assure 
you  that  matter  shall  be  put  to  rights  to  your  satisfac- 
tion; and  I  think,  so  long  as  we  have  known  each 
other,  you  may  take  my  word  that  I  am  not  unde- 
serving the  shelter  of  your  roof  for  a  single  night,  (I 
shall  ask  it  no  longer,)  until  my  character  is  suffi- 
ciently cleared.  It  was  for  that  purpose  chiefly  I  came 
back  again." 

"Came  back  again  !"  said  Mrs.  Dods. — "I  profess 
ye  made  me  start,  Jlaister  Tirl,  and  you  looking  sae 
pale,  too. — But  I  think,"  she  added,  straining  after  a 
joke,  "  if  ye  were  a  ghaist,  seeing  we  are  such  auld 
acquaintance,  ye  wao'na  wish  to  spoil  my  custom, 
but  would  just  walk  decently  up  and  down  the  auld 
castle  wa's,  or  maybe  down  at  the  kirk  yonder — 
there  have  been  awfu'  things  done  in  that  kirk  and 
kirkyard— I  whiles  dinna  like  to  look  that  way  Mais- 
ter Francie." 

"I  am  much  of  your  mind,  mistress,"  said  TjTrel, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  do  in  oiie  sense  resem- 
ble the  apparitions  you  talk  of:  for,  like  them,  and  to 
as  httle  purpose,  I  stalk  about  scenes  where  my  hap- 
piness departed. — But  I  speak  riddles  to  you,  Mrs. 
Dods— the  plain  truth  is,  that  1  met  with  an  accident 
on  the  day  I  last  left  your  house,  the  efi'etts  of  which 
detained  me  at  some  distance  from  St  Ronan's  til] 
this  very  day." 

"  Hegh,  sirs,  and  ye  \yere-  sparing  of  your  trouble, 
that  wadna  write  a  bit  line,  or  send  a  bit  iiu'ssage ! — 
Ye  might  hae  thought  folk  wad  hae  bten  vexed 
eneugli  about  ye,  forby  undertaking  journeys,  and 
hiring  folk  to  seek  for  your  dead  body." 

"I  shall  willingly  pay  all  reasonable  charges  whicli 
my  disappearance  may  have  occasioned,"  answered 
her  giu;st ;  "and  I  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  my 
remaining  for  some  time  quiet  at  Marchthorn,  arose 
partly  from  illness,  and  partly  from  business  of  a  very 
pressing  and  particular  nature." 
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"At  Jlarolithiirn! '  exclaimed  Dame  Dod.'s,  "heard 
ever  man  the  iike  o'  that!— .And  where  did  ye  put 
up  m  Marchtlioni,  an  aue  may  maii'  bauld  to  speer'J" 

"At  the  Black  Bull,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"Ay,  that's  aiild  Tarn  Lowrie's— a  very  decent 
man,  Thamas — and  a  douce  creditable  hoi.ise — iiane 
of  your  fiisk-nia-hoys— I  am  glad  ye  made  choice  of 
sic  gude  quarters,  neighbour;  for  I  am  beginning  to 
thinlv  ye  are  but  a  queer  ane— ye  look  as  if  butter 
wadna  melt  in  your  mouth,  but  I  sail  warrant  cheese 
no  choke  ye.— But  I'll  thank  ye  to  gang  your  ways  into 
the  parlour,  for  I  am  no  like  to  get  muckle  mair  out  o' 
'  ye,  it's  like ;  and  ye  are  standing  here  just  in  the  gate, 
when  we  hae  the  supper  to  dish." 

Tyrrel,  glad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  to 
which  his  laadladv's  curiosity  had  without  cer.?mony 
subjected  him,  walked  into  the  parlour,  where  he  was 
presently  joined  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  newly  attired, 
and  in  high  spirits. 

"  Here  comes  our  supper !"  he  exclaimed. — "  Sit  ye 
down,  and  let  us  see  what  Mrs.  Dods  has  done  for  us. 
—I  profess,  mistress,  your  plottie  is  excellent,  ever 
since  I  taught  you  to  mi.x  the  spices  hi  the  right  pro- 
portion." 

"I  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir— but  I^think  I 
kendgay  weel  how  to  make  it  before  I  saw  your  honour 
— Maister  Tirl  can  tell  that,  for  mony  a  browst  of  it  I 
hae  brewed  lang  syne  for  hun  and  the  callant  Valen- 
tine Bulmer." 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  from 
Tyrrel;  but  the  traveller,  running  on  with  his  own 
recollections,  did  not  appear  n  notice  his  e.motion. 

"  Vou  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Touchwood;  "how  the  devil  should  any  one  know 
how  to  mix  spices  so  well  as  he. who  has  been  where 
they  grow? — I  have  seen  the  sun  ripening  nutmegs 
ana  cloves,  and  here,  it  can  hardly  fill  a  peasecod,  by 
Jupiter.  Ah,  TvTrel,  the  merry  nights  we  have  nad 
at  Smyrna  !— Gad,  I  think  the  gammon  and  the  good 
•wine  taste  all  the  better  in  a  land  where  folks  hold 
them  to  be  sinful  indulgences — Gad,  I  believe  many 
a  good  Moslem  is  of  tiie  same  opinion — that  same 
prohibition  of  their  prophet's  gives  a  flavour  to  the 
nam,  and  a  relish  to  the  Cyprus. ^Do  you  remember 
old  Cogia  Hassein,  with  His  green  turban  ?— I  once 
played  him  a  trick,  and  put  a  pint  of  brandy  into  his 
sherbet.  Egad,  the  old  f(dIow  took  care  never  to  dis- 
cover the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flagon,  and  then  lie  strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and 
says,  'Ullah  Kerim,' — that  is,  'Heaven  is  merciful,' 
Mrs.  Dods,  Mr.  Tyrrel  knows  the  meaning  of  it. — 
Ullah  Kerim,  says  he,  after  he  had  drunk  about  a 
gallon  of  brandy-punch !— Ullah  Kerim,  says  the 
Bj'pocriticai  old  ro^iue,  as  if  he  had  done  the  fii  ^^t 
thing  in  tlie  world  !" 

"  And  what  for  no?  What  for  shouldna  the  honest 
man  say  a  blessing  after  his  drap  punch?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Dods;  "it  was  better,  I  ween,  than  blasting, 
and  blawing,  and  swearing,  as  if  folks  shouldna  be 
thankful  for  the  creature  coijgiforts." 

"Well  said,  old  Dame  Dods,"  said  the  traveller; 
"'  that  is  a  right  hostess's  maxim,  and  worthy  of  Mrs. 
Quickly  herself.  Here  is  to  thee,  and  I  pray  ye  to 
pledge  me  before  vou  leave  the  room." 

"  Troth,  I'll  pledge  naebody  the  night,  Maister 
Touchwood;  for,  what  wi'  the  upcast  and  terror  that 
t  got  a  wee  while  syne,  and  wiiat  wi'  the  bit  taste 
that  I  behoved  to  take  of_  the  plottie  while  I  was 
niaking  it,  iny  head  is  sair  eneugh  distressed  the 
night  already. — Maister  Tirl,  the  yellow  room  is 
ready  for  ye  when  ye  like;  and,  gentlemen,  as  the 
morn  is  the  Sabbath,  I  canna  be  keeping  the  servant 
queans  out  of  their  beds  to  wait  on  ye  ony  langer,  for 
they  will  mak  it  an  excuse  for  lying  till  aught  o'clock 
on  die  Lord's  day.  So,  when  your  plottie  is  done, 
I'll  be  muckle  obhged  to  ye  to  light  the  bedroom  can- 
dles, and  put  out  the  double  moulds,  and  e'en  show 
yourselis  to  your  beds ;  for  douce  folks,  .sic  as  the 
like  oi  you,  should  set  an  example  by  ordinary.— And 
80,  gude-night  to  ye  baith." 

'By  my  faith,"  said  Touchwood,  as  she  withdrew, 
'  9ur  dame  turns  as  obstinate  as  a  Pacha  with  three 
tails  ! — We  have  her  gracious  permission  to  finish  our 
Plug,  lowevi'.- ,  so  here  is  to  your  health  once  .more, 


Mr.  Tyrrel,  wishing  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  your 
own  country." 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Tyrrel; 
"and  I  return  you  the  same  good  wishes,  with,  as  I 
sincerely  hope,  a  much  greater  chance  of  their  being 
realizetl.— Vou  relieved  me,  sir.  at  a  time  when  the 
villany  of  an  agent,  proniptea,  as  I  have  reason 
to  think,  by  an  active  and  powerful  enemy,  occa- 
sioned my  being,  for  a  time,  pressed  for  funds. — I 
made  remittances  to  the  Ration  you  dealt  with,  to 
acquit  mysrflf  at  least  of  the  pecuiiiarv  part  of  my 
obligation;  but  the  bills  were  returned,  because,  it 
was  stated,  you  had  left  Smyrna." 

"Very  true — very  true — left  Smyrna,  und  here  I 
am  in  Scotland — as  for  the  bills,  we  will  speak  of- 
them  another  time — something  due  for  picking  me 
out  of  the  gutter." 

"I  shall  make  no  deduction  on  that  account,"  said 
Tyrrel,  smiling,  though  in  no  jocose  mood;  and  I  beg 
vou  not  to  mistake  me.  The  circumstances  of  em- 
barrassment under  which  you  found  me  at  Smyrna, 
were  merely  temporary — I  am  most  able  anil  willing 
to  pay  mv  debt ;  and,  let  me  add,  I  am  most  desirous 
to  do  so." 

"Another  time — another  time,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood— "  time  enough  before  us,  I\Ir.  T\Trel— besides, 
at  Smyrna,  you  talked  of  a  lawsuit — law  is  a  lick- 
penny,  Mr.  Tvrrel— no  counsellor  hke  the  pound  in 
purse." 

"  For  my  lawsuit,"  said  TjTrel,  "  I  am  fully  pro- 
vided." 

"  But  have  you  good  advice? — Have  you  good  ad- 
vice?" said  Touchwood  ;  "  answer  me  that." 

"I  have  advised  with  my  lawyers,"  answered  Tjt- 
rel.  internally  vexed  to  find  that  his  friend  was  much 
disposed  to  make  his  generosity  upon  the  former  oc- 
casion a  pretext  for  prving  farther  into  his  afiairs 
now  than  he  thought  polite  or  convenient. 

"  With  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law— eli,  my 
dear  boy?  But  the  advice  you  should  take  is  of  some 
travelled  frieml,  well  acquainted  with  mankind  ami 
the  world— some  one  that  has  lived  double  your  years, 
and  is  maybe  looking  out  for  some  bare  young  fellow 
that  he  niav  do  a  little  good  to— one  that  might  be 
willing  to  help  you  farther  than  I  can  pretend  to  guess 
—for,  as  to  your  lawyer,  you  get  just  your  guinea's 
worth  from  him— not  even  so  much  as  the  baker's 
bargain,  thirteen  to  the  dozen." 

"I  think  I  should  not  trouble  myself  to  go  far  in 
search  of  a  friend  such  as  you  describe,"  said  Tyrrel, 
who  could  not  affect  to  misunderstand  the  seniors 
drift,  "  when  I  Vv'as  near  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood ; 
but  the  truth  is,  my  affairs  are  at  present  so  much 
complicated  with  those  of  others,  whose  secrets  I 
have  no  right  to  communicate,  that  I  cannot  have  the 
advanta.se  of  consulting  you.  or  any  other  friend.  It 
is  possible  I  may  be  soon  obliged  to  lay  aside  this  re- 
.serve,  and  vindicate  myself  before  the  whole  public: 
I  will  not  fail,  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  confidential  commumealion  with 
you." 

"That  is  right— confidential  is  the  word— No  per- 
son ever  made  a  contidant  of  me  v.'ho  repented  it — 
Think  what  the  Pacha  might  have  made  of  it,  had  he 
taken  mv  advice,  and  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.— Turk  ana  Christian,  men  of  all  tongues  and 
countries,  used  to  consult  ola  Touchwood,  from  the 
building  of  a  mosque  down  to  he  settling  of  an  agio. 
—But  come— Good-night— good-night." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  bedroom  light,  and  ex 
dn.guished  one  of  those  which  stood  on  the  table, 
nodded  to  Tyrrel  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  Mrs.  Dods  with  the  same  punctuality,  auc? 
they  withdrew  to  their  several  apartments,  entertaij. 
ing  very  different  sentiments  of  each  other. 

A  troublesome,  inquisitive  old  gentleman,"  said 
Tyrrel  to  himself;  "I  remember  him  narrowly  escap- 
ing the  bastinado  at  Smyrna,  for  thrusting  his  advice 
on  the  Turkish  cadi— and  then  I  lie  under  a  consider- 
able obligation  to  him,  giving  him  a  sort  of  right  to 
annoy  me — Well,  I  must  parry  his  impertintace  as 
I  can." 

"A  shy  cock  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  the  tra 
veller ;  '  a  very  complete  dodger  I—  But  no  matter — I 
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shall  M'liia  nim,  were  he  to  double  like  a  fox— I  am 
resolved  to  make  his  matters  my  own,  and  if  /cannot 
carry  him  through,  I  know  not  who  can." 

Having  formed  this  philanthropic  resolution,  Mr. 
Touchwood  threw  himself  into  bed,  which  luckily 
declined  exactly  at  the  right  angle,  and,  fidl  of  self- 
complacency,  consigned  himself  to  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MEDIATION. 

So  begone  I 

Wc  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  ; 
We  oft'or  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

Khg  Henry  IV.,  Part  I. 
It  had  been  the  purpose  of  Tyrrel,  by  rising  and 
breakfasting  early,  to  avoid  again  meeting  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, having  upon  his  hands  a  matter  in  which  that 
oflicious  gentleman's  interference  was  likely  to  [irove 
troublesome.  His  character,  he  was  aware,  had  been 
assailed  at  the  Spa  in  the  most  public  manner,  and, in 
the  most  public  manner  he  was  resolved  to  demand 
redress,  conscious  that  whatever  other  important  con- 
cerns had  brought  hini  to  Scotland,  mu.'^t  necessarily 
be  postponed  to  the  vindication  of  his  honour.  He 
was  determined,  for  this  purpose,  to  go  down  to  the 
rooms  v/hen  the  company  was  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  liour,  and  had  just  taken  his  hat  to  set  out, 
when  he  uas  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  an- 
nouncing "a  gentleman  that  was  speering  for  him," 
ushered  into  the  chamber  a  very  fashiohnble  young 
man  in  a  niiliiary  surtout,  covered  with  siik  lace  and 
fur,  and  wearing  a  foraging-cap ;  a  dress  now  too 
familiar  to  be  distinguished,  but  which  at  that  time 
was  used  only  by  geniuses  of  a  superior  order.  The 
stranger  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  but  had  in 
his  appearance  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  the  cool 
easy  superiority  which  belongs  to  high  breeding.  On 
hispart,  he  sin-veyed  Tyrrel;  and,  as  his -ippearancc 
differed,  perhaps,  from  that  for  which  the  e.xierior  of 
the  Cleikum  Inn  had  prepared  him,  he  abated  some- 
thing of  the  air  with  which  he  had  entered  tlie  room, 
and  politely  announced  himself  as  Captain  Jekyl,  ol^ 

the  Guards,  (presenting  at  the  same  time,  his 

Sisket.) 
"He  presumed  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Martignv?" 
"To  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrd,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  draw- 
ing himself  up—"  Marligny  was  my  mother's  name— 
I  have  never  borne  it." 

"I  am  nut  here  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  that 
point,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  though  I  am  not  entitled  to  admit 
wjiat^my  principal's  information  leads  him  todoui}t." 
"Your  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Hingo  Binks?" 
said  Tyrrel.  "I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  an 
unfortunate  affair  between  us. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bingo  Rinks," 
said  Captain  .fekyl.  "I  come  on  the  part  of  the  Earl 
of  Etherington." 

Tyrrel  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  I 
ani  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  gentleman  who  calls 
himself  Earl  of  Eiherington  can  have  to  say  to  me, 
through  the  nudinm  of  such  a  messenger  as  yourself, 
CaTtain  Jekyl.  I  should  have  supposed  that,  consi- 
dering our  unhappy  relationship,  and  the  terms  on 
which  we  stand  towards  each  other,  the  lawyers  were 
the  fittest  negotiators  between  us." 

"Sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "you  are  misunder- 
standing my  errand.  I  am  come  on  no  message  of 
hostile  import  from  Lord  Etherington— I  am  aware 
of  the  connexion  betwixt  yon,  vvhicd  would  render 
Buch  an  office  altogether  contradictory  to  common 
sense  and  the  laws  of  nature;  and  I  assure  you  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  rather  than  be  concerned 
in  an  affliir  so  unnatural.  I  would  act,  if  pcssible, 
as  a  mediator  beiwi.xt  you." 

,  Tney  had  hith:  no  remained  standing.  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel now  ofleri  d  his  guest  a  seat ;  and,  having  as- 
Biimed  one  himself,  he  broke  the  awkward  pause 
■vhich  ensiu(!  I;y  observing,  "I  should  be  happy, 
aftei  experiencing  such  it  long  course  of  injustice 
and  persecution  from  vour  friend,  to  learn,  even  at 
this  late  period.  Captain  Jekyl,  any  thing  which 
can  make  n.e  think  better,  either  of  him,  or  of  his 
ouipost.  lov  aids  me  and  towards  other*  " 


"Mr.  Tyrrel,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "you  must 
allow  me  to  speaii  with  candour.  There  is  too 
great  a  stake  betwixt  your  broiher  and  you  to  per- 
mit you  to  be  friends ;  but  I  do  not  ste  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  therefore  be  mortal  enemies." 
"I  am  not  my  brother's  enemy,  Captaiij  Jekyl," 
said  Tyrrel — "I  have  never  been  so— His  frieiid  I 
cannot  be,  and  he  knows  but  too  well  the  insur- 
mountable barrier  which  his  own  conduct  has  placed 
between  us." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  slowly  and 
expressively,  "generally,  at  least,  of  the  particulars 
of  your  unfortunate  disagreement." 

'  If  so,"  said  Tyrrel,  colouring,  "you  must  be 
also  aware  with  what  extreme  pain  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  enter  on  such  a  subject  with  a  total 
stranger — a  stranger,   too,  the  friend  and   confidant 

of  one  who But  I  will  not   hurt  your  feelings 

Captain  Jekyl,  but  rather  endeavour  to  suppress 
niy  own.  In  one  word,  I  beg  lo  be  favoured  with 
the  import  of  your  communication,  as  I  am  obliged 
fo  go  down  to  the  Spa  this  morninjr,  in  order  to 
put  to  rights  some  matters  there  whicii  concern  me 
nearly." 

"  If  you  mean  the  cause  of  your  absence  from  an 
appointment  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain 
Jekyl,  "the  matter  has  been  already  completely 
explained.  I  pulled  down  the  offensive  placard 
with  my  own  hand,  and  rendered  m\?elf  responsi- 
ble for  your  honour  to  any  one  who  should  presume 
to  hold  "it  in  future  dor.bt. 

"Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  very  much  surprised,  "I  am 
obliged  to  you  fi^r  )our  intention,  the  more'soasi 
ani  ignorant  how  I  have  merited  such  interference. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory  to  me,  because 
I  am  accustomed  to  be  the  guardian  of  my  own 
honour." 

"An  easy  task,  I  presume  in  all  cases,  Mr. 
Tjrrel,  answered  J(k\l,  "but  peculiarlv  so  in  the 
presint,  when  you  will  find  no  one  so  hardy  as  to 
assail  it.— My  interference,  indeed,  would  have  been 
unjustifiably  off:ciouf,  had  I  not  been  at  the  moment 
undertaking  a  commission  implying  confidential  in- 
tercourse with  you.  For  the  sake  of  my  own  cha- 
racter, it  became  necL-ssary  to  establish  yours.  I 
kncAv  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  from  my  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Etherington,  who  ought  to  thank  Hea- 
ven so  long  as  he. lives,  that  saved  him  on  that  occa- 
.«ion  from  The  commission  of  a  very  great  crime." 

"Your  friend,  sir,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  much  to  thank  Heaven  for,  but  more  for  which 
to  ask  God's  forgiventss." 

"I  am  no  divine,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl, 
with  spirit;  "but  1  have  been  told  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  most  men  alive." 

"I,  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,"  said  Tyrrel; 
"but,  to  proceed. — Have  you  found  yourself  at 
liberty.  Captain  Jekyl,  to  deliver  to  the  public  the 
whole  particulars  of  a  rencontre  so  singular  as  that 
which  took  place  between  voiir  friend  and  r.ie?"_ 

"1  have  not,  sir,"  fold  Jekyl— "I  judged  it  a 
matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  which  each  of  you  had 
the  like  interest  to  pres(  rve  secret." 

"May  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "how 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  vindicate  niy  absence 
from  Sir  Bingo's  rendezvous  otherwise?" 

"It  was  only  nectssary,  sir,  to  pledge  my  word 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  characters  in 
which  I  am  pretty  well  known  to  the  world,  that, 
to  my  certain  personal  knowledge,  vou  were  hurt 
in  an  affair  with  a  friend  of  mine,  tlie  fin-ther  par- 
liculars  of  which  prudence  required  should  be  sunk 
into  oblivion.  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to  dis- 
pute my  word,  or  to  require  more  than  my  assu- 
rance.-^If  there  should  lie  any  one  very  hard  of 
faith  on  tlie  occasion,  I  shall  find  a  way  to  sati-sfy 
him.  In  the  mean  while,  your  outlawry  has  been 
rescinded  in  the  most  honourable  manner;  and  Sir 
Bingo,  in  consideration  of  his  share  in  giving  rise 
to  re[)orts  so  injurious  to  you,  is  desirous  to  drop 
all  further  proceedings  in  his  original  quan'el,  awd 
hopes  the  w  hole  matter  will  be  forgot  and  forgiven 
on  all  sides." 
"Upon  mv  word   Captain  Jekvl,"  answered  Tvr> 
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rel,  "vou  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledg- 
ing ofjlu'^ition  to  you.  You  have  cut  a  knot  which 
1  sliould  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  unloose;  for  I 
frankly  confess,  that,  while  I  was  determined  npt  to 
remain  under  the  stigma  put  upon  me,  1  should  have 
had  great  diffictdty  in  clearing  myself,  without  men- 
tioning circumstances,  which,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  my  father's  memory,  should  be  buried  in 
eternal  oblivion.  I  hope  vour  friend  feels  no  con- 
tinued inconvi'uience  from  his  hurt  7" 

"ELis  lordship  is  nearly  quite  recovered,"  said 
Jckyl. 

"And  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  that, 
so  far  as  my  will  was  concerned,  I  am  totally  guilt- 
less of  the  purpose  of  hurting  him?" 

"He  dues  you  full  justice  ui  that  and  every  thing 
else,"  replied  Jekyl;  "regrets  the  impetuosity  of  his 
own  temper,  and  is  determined  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  it  in  future," 

"That,"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  so  far  well;  and  now, 
may  I  ask  once  more,  what  communication  you  have 
to  make  to  me  on  the  part  of  your  friend '.' — Were 
it  from  any  one  but  him,  whom  1  have  found  so  uni- 
formly false  and  treacherous,  your  own  fairness  and 
candour  would  induce  me  to  hope  that  this  unnatural 
quarrel  might  be  iu  some  sort  ended  by  your  medi- 
ation." 

"I  then  proceed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  aus- 
pices than  I  e.Kgected,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  to  enter 
on  my  commission.— You  are  about  to  commence  a 
lawsuit,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  fame  does  not  wrong  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  your  brother  of  his  estate  and 
title." 

"The  case  is  not  fairly  stated,  Captain  Jekyl,"  re- 
plied Tyrrel ;  "  I  commence  a  lawsuit,  when  I  do  com- 
mence it,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  my  own  just 
rights." 

"It  comes  to  the  same  thing  eventually,"  said  the 
mediator;  "I  am  iiot  called  upon,  to  decide  upon  the 
justice  of  your  claims,  but  they  are,  you  will  allow, 
newly  started.  The  'ate  Countess  of  Ethermgton 
died  in  posse.ssion— open  and  undoubted  possession — 
cxf  her  rank  in  society." 

"If  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel. 
"she  had  more  than  justice  who  enjoyed  it  so  long; 
and  the  injured  lady  whose  claims  were  postponed, 
had  just  so  much  less. — But  this  is  no  point  for  vou 
and  me  to  discuss  between  us — it  must  be  triea  else- 
where." 

"  Proofs,  sir,  of  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary 
to  oyer' h row  a  right  so  well  establi.rhed  in  public 
opinion  as  that  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  title  of 
Etherington.'" 
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composure;  but  do  not  say  more  on  the  topic  you 
have  touched  upon,  unless  you  would  have  before  you 
a  madman  !— Is  it  po.^sible  for  you,  sir,  to  have  heard 
even  the  outline  of  this  storv,  and  to  imagine  that  1 
can  ever  reflect  on  the  coldblooded  and  most  inhu- 
man stratagem,  which  this  friend  of  yours  prepared 

for  two  unfortunates,  without" He  started  up,  and 

walked  impetuously  to  and  fro.  "  Since  the  Fiend 
himself  interrupted  the  happiness  of  perfect  innocence, 
there  was  never  such  an  act  of  treacliery— never  such 
schemes  of  happiness  destroyed— never  such  inevita- 
ble misery  prepared  for  two  wretches  who  had  the 
idiocy  to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  him  !— Had  there 
been  passion  in  his  conduct,  it  had  been  the  act  of  a 
man— a  wicked  man,  indeed,  but  still  a  human  crea- 
ture, acting  under  the  influence  of  human  feelings— 
but  his  was  the  deed  of  a  calm,  cold,  calculating 
demon,  actuated  by  the  basest  and  most  sordid 
motives  of  self-interest,  joined,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to 
an  early  and  inveterate  hatred  of  one  whose  claims 
he  considered  as  at  variance  with  his  own." 

"I  am  soiry  to  see  you  in  such  a  temper,"  said 
Caotain  Jckyl,  calmly;  "Lord  Etherington,  I  trust, 
acted  on  very  different  motives  than  those  you  impute 
*-i  t>.m  ;  and  if  you  will  but  listen  to  me,  perhaps 
*.«nf=tni-ig  may  be  struck  out  which  may  accommo- 
date these  unhappy  disputes." 

"Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  silting  down  again,  I  -will 
listen  to  ymi  with  calmne.=s,  as  I  would  remain  calm 
under  the  probe  of  a  surgeon  tending  a  festered 
wound.  But  when  you  much  me  to  the  quick,  when 
you  prick  the  very  nerve,  you  cannot  expect  me  to 
endure  without  wincing." 

"  I  will  endeavour,  then,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  opera- 
tion as  I  can,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  wiio  possessed 
the  advantage  of  the  most  admirable  composure  dur- 
ing the  whole  conference.  "I  conclude,  Mr.  Tyirel, 
that  the  peace,  happiness,  and  honour  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray, are  dear  to  you  ?" 

"Who  dare  impeach  her  honour!"  said  T;,Trel, 
fiercely:  then  checking  himself,  added,  in  a  more 
moderate  tone,  but  one  of  deep  feeling,  "  They  are 
dear  to  me,  sir,  as  my  evesight." 

"  My  friend  holds  thefn  in  equal  regard,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  has  come  to  the  resolution  of  doing 
her  the  most  ample  justice." 

"  He  can  ao  her  justice  no  otherwise,  than  by  ceas- 
ing to  haunt  this  neighbourhood,  to  think,  to  speak, 
even  to  dr.?am  of  her." 

"Lord  Etherinaton  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Captain 
Jekyl ;  "  he  believes  that  if  INIiss  Mowbray  has  sus- 
tained anv  wrong  at  his  hands,  which,  of  course,  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  admit,  it  will  be  best  repaired 
Tyrrel  took  a  paper  from  his  pocketbook,  and.  hand-    by  the  offer  to  share  with  her  his  title,  his  rank,  and 
g  it  to  Captain  Jekyl,  onlv  answered,  "I  have  no    his  fortune." 

"     '  ■  "  ■  "  "  His  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  sir,  are  as  much  a 

falsehood  as  he  is  himself,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  vio- 


thoughts  of  asking  you  to  give  up  the  cause  of  your 
friend;  but  methinks  the  docurnents  of  which  I  give 
you  a  list,  may  shake  your  opinion  of  it." 

Captain  Jekyl  read,  muttering  to  himself,  "^Cer- 
tificate of  ?narriage,  by  the  Rev.  Zadock  Kemp,  chap 


lence— "  IVIarrv  Clara  Mowbray?  never !" 

"My  friend's  fortune,  you   will  observe,"  replied 
Jekvl,  "does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  event  of  the 


lain  to  the  British.  Embassy  at  Paris,  betu-een  HIarle\  lawsuit  with  which  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  now  threaten 
de  Bellroche,  Compf-esse  de  Martiany,  and  the  Right  \  him.— Depriwe  him,  if  you  can,  of  the  Oakendale 
Honourable  John  Lord  Oakendale— Letters  between  \  estate,  he  has  still  a  large  patrimony  by  h:s  mother; 


John  Earl  of  Etherington  and  his  lady,  under  the 
title  of  Madame  de  Martigny — Certijicate  of  oaptisvi 
— Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington  on  his 
death- bed. '—AW  this  is  very  well — but  may  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  it  is  really  yoiir  purpose  to  go  toextremily 
with  your  brother?" 

"He  has  forgot  that  he  is  one — he  has  lifted  his 
hand  against  my  life." 

"You  have  shed  his  blood — twice  shed  it,"  said 
Jekyl;  "the  world  will  not  ask  which  brother  gave 
the  offence,  but  which  received,  which  inflicted,  the 
severest  wound." 

"Your  friend  has  inflicted  one  on  me,  sir,"  said 
Tyrrel,  "  that  will  bleed  while  I  have  the  power  Qf 
memory." 

"I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyi ;  "you 
mean  the  atTair  of  Miss  Jlowbray  ?" 

"Spare  me  on  that  subject,  sir!"  said  Tyrrel. 
*'  Hitherto  I  have  disputed  my  most  important  rights 
—rights  which  involved  my  rank  in  society,  my  for- 
tune, the  honour  of  my  mother — with  something  like 


and  besides  as  to  his  marriage  with  Clara  Mowbray, 
he  conceives,  that  unless  it  should  be  the  lady's  wish 
to  have  the  ceremony  repeated,  to  which  he  is  most 
desirous  to  defer  his  own  opinion,  they  have  only  to 
declare  that  it  has  already  passed  between  them." 

"  A  trick,  sir !"  said  Tyrrel,  "  a  vile  infamous  trick ! 
of  which  the  lowest  wretch  in  Newgate  would  be 
ashamed— the  imposition  of  one  person  for  another." 
■  "Of  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  T  have  seen  no  evidence 
whatever.  The  clergyman's  certificate  is  clear- 
Francis  Tvrrel  is  united  to  Clara  ^Mowbray  in  the 
holy  bands  of  wedlock— such  is  the  tenor- there  is  a 
copy — nay,  stop  one  instant,  jf  you  please,  sir.  You 
say  there  was  an  imposition  in  the  case — I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  speak  what  you  believe,  and  what  3Iis3 
Mowbray  told  you.  She  was  surprised— forced  in 
some  measure  from  the  husband  she  had  just  married 
— ashamed  to  meet  her  former  lover,  to  whom,  doubt- 
less, she  had  made  many  a  vow  of  love,  and  ne'er  a 
true  one — what  wonder  that,  unsupported  by  her  bride- 
groom, she  should  have  changed  her  tone,  and  thre  fin 
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in  this  case,"  said  Tjt- 
e,  and  his  voice  altered 


all  the  blame  of  her  own  inconstancy  on  the  absent 
pwain  ?— A  woman,  at  a  pinch  so  critical,  will  make 
the  most  improbable  excuse,  rather  than  be  found 
guilty  on  her  own  confession. 
"There  must  be  no  jestins? 
rel,  his  cheelv  becoming  pal 
with  passion. 

"  I  am  q'jite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl ;  "  and  there 
is  no  law  court  in  Britain  that  would  take  the  lady's 
^vord— all  slie  has  to  ofi'cr,  and  that  in  her  own  cause 
— against  a  whole  bodv  of  evidence,  direct  and  cir- 
cumstantial, showing  tliat  she  was  by  her  own  free 
consent  married  to  the  gentleman  who  now  claims 
her  hatid.— Forg've  me,  sir— I  see  you  are  much 
agitared— I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  your  right  of  be- 
lieving wliat  you  think  is  most  credible — I  only  use 
the  freedom  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  impression 
which  the  evidence  .is  likely  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
indifFerent  persons.'" 

"  Your  fnend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affecting  a  com- 
posure, \vliich,  however,  he  was  far  from  possessing, 
'  may  think  by  such  arguments  to  screen  his  viUany ; 
but  it  cannot  avail  him— ihe  truth  is  known  to  Heaven 
— it  is  known  to  me — and  there  is,  besides,  one  indif- 
ferent witness  uppn  earth,  who  can  ttstifv  that  the 
most  abominable  imposition  was  practised  on  Miss 
Mowi)ray." 

"  You  mean  her  cousin, — Hannah  Irwin,  I  think, 
is  her  name,"  answered  Jekyl;  "you  see  I  am  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case'. 
But  where  is  Hannah  Irwin  to  be  found?" 

"She  v.'ill  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven's  good 
time,  and  to  the  confusion  of  him  who  now  imagines 
the  only  witness  of  his  treachery — the  only  one  who 
could  tell  the  truth  of  this  complicated  mystery— 
either  no  longer  lives,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  brought 
forward  against  him,  to  the  ruin  of  his  schemes.  Yes, 
sir,  that  slight  observation  of  yours  has  more  than 
explained  to  me  why  your  friend,  or,  to  call  him  by 
his  true  name,  Jlr.  Valentine  Buhner,  has  not  com- 
menced his  machinations  sooner,  and  also  why  he 
has  commenced  them  now.  He  thinks  himself  cer- 
tain that  Hannah  Irwin  is  not  now  in  Britain,  or  to 
be  produced  in  a  court  of  justice— he  may  find  him- 
self mistaken." 

"My  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  issue 
of  his  cause,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  but  for  the  lady's 
sake,  he  is  most  unwilling  to  prosecute  a  suit  which 
must  be  attended  with  so  many  circumstances  of 
painfid  exposure." 

"Exposure,  indeed!"  answered  T\Trel;  "thanks 
to  the  traitor  who  laid  a  mine  so  fearful,  and  who 
now  aliects  to  be  reluctant  to  fire  it.— Oh  !  how  I  am 
bound  to  curse  that  affinity  that  restrains  my  hands! 
I  would  be  content  lo  be  t-he  meanest  and  vilest  of 
society,  for  one  hour  of  vengeance  on  this  unexampled 
hypocrite  !— One  thing  is  certain,  sir— your  friend  v.jll 
!\ave  no  living  victim.  His  persecution  will  kill 
Clara  IMowbray,  and  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  crimes, 

with  tlie  murder  of  one  of  the  sweetest 1  shall 

grow  a  woman,  if  I  say  more  on  the  subject !" 

"Sly  friend,"  said  Jekyl,  ".«ince  you  like  best  to 
have  him  so  defined,  is  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  to 
Bpare  the  lady's  feehngs;  and  with  that  view,  not 
reverting  to  former  passages,  he  has  laid  before  her 
brother  a  proposal  of  alliance,  with  which  Mr.  Mow- 
bray is  h.ighly  pleased." 

"Ha  !"  said  Tyrrel,  starting— "  And  the  lady?"— 

"And  the  lady  so  far  proved  favourable,  as  to  con- 
sent that  Lord  Etheiington  shall  visit  Shaws-Castle." 

"  Her  consent  must  have  been  extorted !"  exclaimed 
TjTrel. 

"It  was  given  voluntarily,"  said  Jekyl,  "  as  I  am 
led  to  undirstand ;  unless,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  the 
desire  to  veil  these  very  unpleasing  transactions  may 
have  operated,  I  think  naturally  enough,  to  induce 
her  to  sink  them  in  eternal  secres'y,  by  accepting  Lord 
Etherington's  hand. — I  see,  sir,  I  give  you  pain,  and 
am  sorry  for  it.— I  have  no  title  to  call  upon  you  for 
t  .y  exertion  of  generosity;  but,  should  such  be  Mjss 
Blowbray's  sentiments,  is  it  too  much  to  expect' of 
V)U,  that  yo'i  will  not  compromise  the  lady's  honour 
b  '  insisting  upon  former  claims,  and  opening  up  dis- 
nputable  transactions  so  long  past?" 


"Captain  Jekyl,"  said  'Tyrrel,  solemnly,  "I  have 
no  claims.  Whatever  I  might  have  had,  were  can- 
celled by  Che  act  of  treachery  through  which  youf 
friend  endeavoured  too  successfully  to  supplant  me. 
Were  Clara  Mowbray  as  free  from  her  pretended  mar 
riage  as  law  could  pronounce  her,  still  with  mt — me,  at 
least,  of  all  men  in  the  world — the  obstacle  nmst  ever 
remain,  that  the  nuptial  benediction  has  been  pro- 
noimced  over  her,  and  the  man  whom  I  must  for  once 

call  brother." He  stopped  at  that  word,  as  if  it 

had  cost  him  agony  to  pronounce  it,  and  then  re- 
sumed : — "No.  sir,  I  have  no  views  of  personal 
advantage  in  this  matter — they  have  been  long  anni- 
hilated—But I  will  not  permit  Clara  Mowbray  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  \illain— I  will  watch  over  her 
with  thoughts  as  spotless  as  those  of  her  guardian 
angel.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  nil  the  evifshe  has 
sustained — I  first  persuaded  her  to  quit  the  path  of 
duty — I,  of  all  men  who  live,  am  bound  to  protect 
her  from  the  misery— from  the  guilt — which  must 
attach  to  her  as  this  nian"s  wife.  1  will  never 
believe  that  she  wishes  it — I  will  never  believe, 
that  in  calm  mind  and  sober  reason,  she  can  be 
brought  to  listen  lo  such  a  guilty  proposal.— But 
her  mind — alas  I— is  not  of  the  firm  texture  it  once 
could  boast ;  and  your  friend  knows  well  how  to 
press  on  the  spring  of  every  passion  that  can  agitate 
and  alarm  her.  Threats  of  exposure  may  extort  her 
consent  to  this  most  unfitting  match,  if  ihey  do  no^ 
indeed  drive  her  to  suicide,  which  I-<liink  tne  most 
likely  terminatio-n.  I  will,  therefore,  be  strong  where 
she  is  weak.— Your  friend,  sir,  must  at  least  strip  !iis 
proposals  of  their  fine  gilding.  I  will  satisly  Mr. 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  of  his  false  pretences,  both 
to  rank  and  fortune;  and  I  rather  think  he  will  pro- 
tect his  sister  against  the  claim  9f  a  needy  profligate 
thoui-'h  he  miglit  be  dazzled  with  the  alliance  of  a 
wealthy  peer." 

"Your  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  Jekyl; 
"and  when  it  is,  jour  brother  will  retain  property 
enough  to  entitle  hmi  to  marry  a  greater  match  than 
iMiss  Mowbray,  besides  the  laige  estate  of  Nettle- 
wood,  to  which  that  alliance  must  give  him  right.  Bat 
I  would  wish  to  make  some  accommodation  between 
vou  if  it  were  possible.  You  profess,  Mr.  TjttcI,  to 
lay  aside  all  selfish  wishes  ana  views  in  this  matter. 
and  to  look  entirely  to  Miss  Mowbray's  safety  ana 
happiness  ?" 

"  Such,  upon  my  honour,  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
my  interference — I  would  give  ail  1  am  worth  to  pro- 
cure her  an  hour  of  quiet — for  happiness  she  will  never 
know  again." 

"  Your  anticipations  of  Miss  Mowbray's  distres?," 
said  Jekyl,  "  are,  1  understand,  founded  upon  the 
character  of  my  fnend.  You  think  him  a  man  of  light 
principle,  and  because  he  overreached  you  in  a  juvenile 
intrigue,  you  conclude  that  now,  in  his  more  steady  and 
advanced  vears,  the  happiness  of  the  lady  in  whoin  you 
are  so  mucli  interested  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  him?" 

"  There  may  be  other  grounds,"  said  Tyrrel,  hastily ; 
"hut  you  may  argue  upon  those  you  have  named,  as 
sufficient  to  warrant  my  interference." 

"How,  then,  if  I  should  propose  some  accommoda- 
tion of  this  nature  ?  Lord  Etheringion  does  not  pre- 
tend to  the  ardour  of  a  passionate  lover.  He  lives 
much  in  the  world,  and  has  no  desire  to  qiiit  it.  Miss 
JMowbray's  health  is  delicate — her  spirits  variable — 
and  retirement  would  most  probably  be  her  choice. — 
Suppose — I  am  barely  putting  a  supposition — suppose 
that  a  marriage  between  two  persons  so  circumstanced 
were  rendered  necessary  or  advantageous  to  both 
— suppose  that  such  a  marriage  were  to  secure  to  one 
partv  a  large  estate — were  to  insure  the  other  against 
all  the  consequences  of  an  unpleasant  exposure — still, 
both  ends  might  be  obtained  by  the  mere  ceremony  of 
marriage  passing  between  them.  "There  might  be  a 
previous  contract  of  separation,  with  suitable  pro- 
\nsions  for  the  lady,  and  stipulations,  by  which  the 
husband  should  renounce  all  claiin  to  iier  society 
Such  thin:rs  happen  every  season,  if  not  oil  the  very 
marriage  dav,  yet  before  the  honeymoon  is  over. — 
Wealth  and  freedom  woqld  be  the  lady's,  and  as  mucli 
rank  as  you,  sir,  supposing  your  claims  just,  may  thins 
proper  to  leave  them." 
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There  was  a  Ions  pause,  tluving  which  Trrrel  under- 
went many  changes  of  countenance,  which  .(ekyl 
watched  carefully,  witliout  pressing  him  for  an  an- 
swer. At  length  he  replied,  "Tiiefe  is  nuich  in  your 
proposal.  Captain  .Jekyl,  which  I  niis^ht  be  tempted  to 
accede  to,  as  one  manner  of  unloosing  thi?  Gordian 
knot,  and  a  compromise  by  which  Miss  Mowbray's 
future  tranquillity  would  be  in  some  degree  provided 
for.  r>ut  I  would  rather  trust  a  fanged  adder  than  vour 
friend,  unless  I  saw  him  fettered  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
interest.  Besides,  I  am  certain  the  unhappy  lady  could 
never  survive  the  being  connected  with  him  in  this 
manner,  though  bpt  for  the  single  moment  when  they 
should  appear  together  at  the  altar.  There  are  other 
objections" 

lie  checked  himself,  paused,  and  then  proceeded  in 
a  calm  and  self-possessed  tone.  "You  think,  per- 
haps, even  yet.  that  1  have  some  selfish  and  interested 
views  in  this  busmess  ;  and  probably  you  may  feel 
yourself  entitled  to  entertain  the  same  suspicion  to- 
wards me,  which  I  avowedly  harbour  respecting  every 
proposition  which  originates  with  your  friend. — I 
cannot  help  it — I  can  but  meet  these  disadvantageous 
impressions  with  plain  dealing  and  honesty ;  and  it 
is  in  the  spirit  of  both  that  /make  a  proposition  to 
f/ou. — Your  friend  is  attached  to  rank,  fortune,  and 
worldly  advantages,  in  the  usual  proportion,  at  least, 
in  which  they  are  pursuer!  by  men  of  the  world — this 
you  must  admit,  and  I  will  not  offend  you  by  supposing 
more." 

"I  know  few  people  who  do  not  desire  such  advan- 
tages," answered  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  and  I  frankly  own 
that  he  affects  no  particular  degree  of  philosophic 
indifference  respecting  them." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Indeed,  the  propo- 
sal you  have  just  made  indicates  that  his  pretended 
claim  on  this  young  lady's  hand  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  dictated  by  motives  of  interest,  since  you  are 
of  opinion  that  he  would  be  contented  to  separate 
from  her  society  on  the  very  marriage  day,  provided 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  assured  of  the  Nettlewood 
properly." 

"  My  proposition  was  unauthorized  by  my  prm- 
cipal,'  answered  Jekyl ;  "  but  it  is  needless  to  deny, 
that  its  very  tenor  implies  an  idea,  on  my  part,  that 
Lord  Etherington  is  no  passionate  lover." 

"Well  then,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "Consider,  sir, 
and  let  him  consider  well,  that  the  estate  and  rank  he 
now  assumes,  depend  upon  my  will  and  pleasure — 
that,  if  I  prosecute  the  claims  of  which  that  scroll 
makes  you  aware,  he  must  descend  from  the  rank  of 
an  earl  into  that  of  a  commoner,  stripped  of  by  nmch 
the  better  half  of  his  fortup.e — a  diminution  which 
would  be  far  from  compensated  by  the  estate  of  Net- 
tlewood, even  if  he  could  obtain  it,  vvhich  could  only 
be  by  means  of  a  lavvsuit,  precarious  in  the  issue,  and 
most  dishonourable  in  its  very  essence." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl,  "I  perceive  your  argu- 
ment—What is  your  proposal  7" 

"  That  I  will  abstain  from  prosecuting  my  claim  on 
those  honours  and  that  property — that  I  will  leave 
Valentine  Bulmer  in  possession  of  his  usurped  title 
and  ill-deserved  wealth — that  I  will  bind  myself  under 
the  strongest  penalties  never  to  disturb  his  possession 
of  the  Earldom  of  Etherington  and  estates  belonging 
to  it — on  condition  that  he  allows  the  woman,  whose 
peace  of  mind  he  has  ruined  for  ever,  to  walk  through 
the  world  in  her  wretchedness,  undisturbed  either  by 
his  marriage-suit,  or  by  any  claim  founded  upon  his 
own  most  treacherous  conduct — in  short,  that  he  for- 
bear to  molest  Clara  Mowbray,  either  by  his  presence, 
word,  letter,  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  third 
parly,  and  be  to  her  in  future  as  if  he  did  not  exist." 

"This  is  a  singular  offer,"  said  the  Captain;  "may 
I  ask  if  you  are  serious  in  making  it?" 

"I  am  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  the  ques- 
tion," said  Tyrrel.  "I  am  a  man,  sir,  like  others,  and 
affect  no  superiority  to  that  which  all  men  desire  the 
possession  of — a  certain  consideration  and  station  in 
society.  I  am  no  romantic  fool  to  undervalue  the  sa- 
crifice 1  am  about  to  make.  I  renounce  a  rank  which 
_s  and  ought  to  be  the  more  valuable  to  me,  because 
it  involves  (he  blushed  as  he  spoke)  the  fame  of  an 
aonoured  mother— because,  in  failing  to  claim  it,  I 


disobey  the  commands  of  a  dying  fatlier,  who  wished 
that  by  doin^  so  1  sliould  declare  tu  the  world  the  pe- 
nitence whicn  hurried  him  perhaps  to  the  giaye,  and 
the  making  which  public  he  considered  might  be 
some  atonement  for  I'.is  errors.  From  an  honoured 
place  in  the  land,  I  descend  vnhintanly  to  become  a 
nameless  exile;  for,  once  certain  that  Clara  Mow- 
bray's peace  is  assured,  Britain  no  longer  holds  nie. 
AH  this  I  do,  sir,  not  in  any  idle  strain  of  overheated 
feeling,  but  seeing,  and  knowing,  anU  dearly  valuing, 
every  advantage  which  I  renounce — yet  I  do  it,  and 
do  it  willingly,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  farther  evil 
to  one,  on  whom  I  have  already  brought  loo— too 
much." 

His  voice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  faltered  as  he 
concluded  the  sentence,  and  a  big  drop  which  rose  to 
his  eye,  refiuired  him  for  the  moment  to  turn  towards 
the  window. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing again  to  Captain  .lekyl;  "  if  it  excites  your  ridi- 
cule, sir,  let  it  be  at  least  a  proof  of  my  sincerity." 

"  I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  sentiments,"  said 
Jekyl,  respectfully— for,  in  a  long  train  of  lashionable 
follies,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly  hardened—"  very 
far,  indeed.  To  a  proposal  so  singular  as  yours,  I  can- 
not be  expected  to  answer — except  thus  far — the  cha- 
racter of  the  peerage  is,  I  believe,  indelible,  and  can- 
not be  resigned  or  assumed  at  pleasure.  If  you  are 
really  Earl  of  Etherington,  I  cannot  see  how  your  re- 
signing the  right  may  avail  my  friend." 

"You,  sir,  it  might  not  avail,"  said  Tyrrel,  gravely, 
"  because  you,  perhaps,  might  scorn  to  exercise  a  right, 
or  hold  a  title  that  was  not  legally  yours.  But  your 
friend  will  have  no  such  compunctious  visitings.  U 
he  can  act  the  Earl  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  has  al-  . 
ready  shown  that  his  honour  and  conscience  will  be 
easily  satisfied." 

"May  I  take  a  copyof  the  memorandum  containing 
this  list  of  documents,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "for  tha 
information  of  my  constituent?" 

"The  paper  is  at  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel; 
"it  is  itself  but  a  copy.— But  Captain  Jekyl,"  he  ad- 
ded, with  a  sarcastic  expression,  "is,  it  would  seem, 
but  imperfectly  let  into  his  friend's  contidence— he 
maybe  assured  his  principal  is  completely  acquainted 
witn  the  contents  of  this  paper,  and  has  accurate  co- 
pies of  the  deeds  to  which  it  refers." 

"  1  think  it  scarce  possible,^'  said  Jekyl,  angrily. 

"Possible  and  certain!"  answered  Tyrrel.  "My 
father,  shortly  preceding  his  death,  sent  me— y/ith  a 
most  affecting  confession  of  his  errors— this  list  ot 
papers,  and  acquainted  me  that  he  had  made  a  similar 
communication  to  your  friend.  That  he  did  so  I  have 
no  doubt,  however  Mr.  Bulmer  may  have  thought 
proper  to  disguise  the  circumstance  in  communication 
with  you.  One  circumstance,  among  others,  stamps 
at  once  his  character,  and  confirms  me  of  the  danger 
he  apprehended  by  my  return  to  Britain.  He  fjund 
means,  through  a  scoundrelly  agent,  who  had  made 
me  the  usual  remittances  from  my  father  while  alive, 
to  withhold  those  which  were  necessary  for  my  re- 
turn fiom  the  Levant,  and  I  was  obliged  to  borrov/ 
from  a  friend." 

"Indeed?"  replied  Jekyl.  "It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  of  these  papers — May  I  inquire  where  the 
originals  are,  and  in  whose  custody?" 

'^T  was  in  the  East,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "duringmy 
father's  last  illness,  and  the.se  papers  were  by  him  de- 
posited with  a  respectable  commercial  house,  with 
which  he  was  connected.  They  were  enclosed  in  a 
cover  directed  to  me,  and  that  again  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  the  principal  person  in  their  firm." 

"You  must  be  sensible."  said  Captain  Jelu'l,  "  that 
I  can  scarcely  decide  on  tne  extraordinary  ofl^r  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  make,  of  resigning  the  claim 
founded  on  these  documents,  unless  I  nad  a  previous 
opportunity  of  examing  them." 

"  You  shall  have  that  opportunity— I  will  write  to 
have  them  sent  down  by  the  post— they  lie  but  ir 
small  compass." 

"This,  tlien,"  said  the  Captain,  "sums  up  all  that 
can  be  said  at  present. — Supposing  these  proofs  to  diJ 
of  unexceptionable  authenticity,  I  certainly  would  ad- 
vise my  friend  Etherington  to  put  to  sleep  a  claim  *"> 
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important  as  yours,  even  at  the  expense  of  resijpiing 
his  matnnionial  speculation — I  presume  j'ou  design  to 
abide  by  \  our  ofl(;r '?" 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  altering  my  mind — still 
less  of  retracting  my  word,"  said  Tyrrel,  somewhat 
haughtily. 

"We  part  friends,  I  hope  ?"  said  Jekyl,  rising,  and 
taking  his  leave. 

"Not  enemies,  certainly,  Captain  Jekvl.  I  will 
o\vn  to  you  I  owe  you  my  thanks  for  extricating  me 
from  that  foolisli  affair  at  the  Well — nothing  could 
have  put  nie  to  more  inconvenience  tlian  the  neces- 
sity of  following  to  extremity  a  frivolous  quarrel  at 
the  present  moment." 

"You  will  come  down  among  us,  then?"  said  Jekyl. 

"I  certainly  shall  not  wish  !o  appear  to  hide  mv- 
self,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "iiis  a  circumstance  might 
be  turned  against  me — there  is  a  party  who  will  avail 
himself  of  every  advantage.  I  have  but  one  path, 
Captain  Jekyl— that  of  truth  and  honour." 

Captain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  So  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  Tyrrel  locked  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  portrait,  gazed 
on  it  with  a  iiii.vtuie  of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  until 
the  tears  dropped  from  his  eye. 

It  was  the  picture  of  Clara  Mowbrav,  such  as  he 
had  known  her  in  the  days  of  their  youthful  love,  and 
taken  by  himself,  whose  early  turn  for  paintiui;  had 
already  developed  itself.  Tbe  feature.-^  of  the  bloom- 
ing girl  might  be  yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance 
of  the  more  matured  original.  But  what  was  now 
become  of  the  glow  which  had  shaded  her  cheek?— 
what  of  the  arch,  j'et  subdued  pleasantry,  which  lurked 
in  the  eye? — what  of  the  joyous  content,  whi''h  com- 
posed every  feature  to  the  expression  of  a  Euphro- 
sj'ne  ? — Alas  !  these  were  long  fled  ! — Sorrow  had 
laid  his  hand  upon  her — the  purple  light  of  youth  was 
quenched — the  glance  of  innocent  gayety  was  ex- 
changed for  looks  now  moody  with  ill-concealed  care, 
now  animated  by  a  spirit  of  recldess  and  satirical 
observation. 

"What  a  wreck  !  what  a  wreck  !"  exclaimed  Tvt- 
rel ;  "  and  all  of  one  wretch's  making. — Can  I  put  the 
last  hpnd  to  the  work,  and  be  her  murderer  outright? 
I  caniiot — I  cannot  I — I  will  be  sironir  in  the  resolve  I 
have  formed — I  will  sacrifice  all — rank— station — for- 
tune— and  fame.  Revenge  ! — Revenge  itself,  the  last 
good  leU  nie— revenge  itself  I  will  sacrifice,  to  obtain 
for  her  such  tranquillity  as  she  may  be  yet  capable  to 
enjoy." 

In  this  resolution  he  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  commercial  house  with  whom  the  documents 
of  his  birth,  and  other  relative  papers  were  deposited, 
requesting  that  the  packet  containing  them  should  be 
forwarded  to  him  through  the  post-office. 

Tyrrel  was  neither  unambitious,  nor  without  th9se 
sentiments  respecting  personal  consideration,  which 
are  usually  united  with  deep  feeling  and  an  ardent 
mind.  It  was  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  watery 
eye,  but  with  a  heart  firmly  resolved,  that  he  sealed 
and  despatched  the  letter  ;  a  step  towards  the  resig- 
nation, in  favour  of  his  mortal  enemy,  of  that  rank 
and  condition  in  life,  which  was  his  own  by  right  of 
inherita.ice,  but  had  so  long  hung  in  doubt  betwixt 
them. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

IXTRl'SIOK. 

By  my  trotli,  I  will  go  with  tliee  to  the  lane's-end  1— I  am  a 
kind  of  burr— I  sliall  stick. — MeasnrtfoT  Measure. 

It  was  now  far  advanced  in  autumn.  The  dew  lay 
thick  on  the  long  grass,  v.here  it  was  touched  by  the 
eun  ;  but  where  the  sward  lay  in  shadow,  it  was  cov- 
ered wiili  h.oar  frost,  and  crisped  under  Jekyl' s  foot, 
Bs  he  returned  through  the  woods  of  St.  Ronan's. 
The  leaves  of  the  ash-trees  detached  themselves  from 
tlie  branches,  and,  without  an  air  of  wind,  fell  spon- 
taneously on  the  path.  The  mists  still  lay  lazily  upon 
the  heights,  and  the  huge  old  tower  of  St.  Ronan's 
was  entirely  shrouded  \vith  vapour,  except  where  a 
sunbeam,  siruggling  with  the  mist,  penetrated  into  its 
wreatti  so  far  as  to  show  a  projecting  turret  upon  one 


of  the  angles  of  the  old  fortress,  which,  long  a  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  raven,  was  popularly  called  the 
Corbie's  Tower.  Beneath,  the  scene  was  open  and 
lightsome,  and  the  robin  redbreast  was  chirping  his 
iiest,  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  other  choristers. 
The  fine  foliage  of  autumn  was  seen  in  many  a  glade, 
running  up  the  sides  of  each  little  ravine,  russet-huea 
and  golden-specked,  and  tinged  frequently  with  the 
red  hues  of  the  mountain-ash ;  while  here  and  there  a 
huge  old  fir,  the  native  growth  of  the  soil,  tlung  his 
broad  shadow  over  the  rest  of  the  trees,  and  seemed 
to  exult  in  the  permanence  of  his  dusky  livery  over 
the  more  showy,  but  transitory  brilliance  by  which  he 
was  surrounded. 

Such  is  the  scene,  which,  so  often  described  in 
prose  and  in  poetry,  yet  seldom  loses  its  efiijct  upon 
the  car  or  upon  the  eye,  and  through  which  we  wan- 
der with  a  strain  of  mind  congenial  to  'he  decline  of 
the  year.  There  are  few  who  do  not  feel  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  even  Jekyl,  though  bred  to  far  difii?rent 
pursuits  than  those  most  favourable  to  such  contem- 
plation, relaxed  his  pace  to  admire  the  uncommon 
beautv  of  the  landscape. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  was  in  no  hurry  19  rejoin  the  Earl 
of  Etherington,  towards  whose  service  he  felt  him- 
self more  disinclined  since  his  interview  with  Tyrrel. 
It  was  clear  that  that  nobleman  had  not  fully  reposed 
in  his  friend  the  confidence  promised ;  he  had  not 
made  him  aware  of  the  existence  of  those  important 
documents  of  proof  on  which  the  whole  fate  of  his 
negotiation  appeared  now  to  hinge,  and  in  so  far  had 
deceived  him.  Yet,  when  he  pulled  from  his  pocket, 
and  re-rend  Lord  Eiherington's  explanatory  letter. 
Jekyl  could  not  help  being  more  sensible  than  he  had 
been  on  the  first  perusal,  how  much  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  that  title  felt  alarmed  at  hisbrother's  claims ; 
and  he  had  some  compassion  for  the  natural  feeling 
that  must  have  rendered  him  shy  of  communicating 
at  once  the  very  worst  view  of  his  case,  even  to  his 
most  confidential  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  he  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Etherington  had  been  his  benefactor 
to  an  unusual  extent ;  that,  in  return,  he  had  promised 
the  young  nobleman  his  active  and  devoted  assist- 
ance, in  extricating  hun  froih  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  seemed  at  present  surrounded  ;  that,  m 
quality  of  his  confidant,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  secret  transactions  of  his  life ;  and 
that  it  could  only  be  some  very  strong  cause  indeed 
which  could  justify  breaking  oft'  from  him  at  this  mo- 
ment. Yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  either  that  his 
own  obligations  had  been  less,  his  friend's  cause  bet- 
ter, or,  at  least,  the  friend  himself  more  worthy  of 
assistance. 

"  A  beautiful  morning,  sir,  for  such  a  foggv,  d — d 
climate  as  this,"  said  a  voice  close  by  Jekyt's  ear, 
which  made  him  at  once  start  out  of  his  contempla- 
tion. He  turned  half  round,  and  beside  him  stood 
our  honest  friend  Touchwood,  his  throat  nnitHcd  m 
his  large  Indian  handkerchief,  huge  gouty  shoes 
thrust  upon  his  feet,  his  bobwig  well  powdered,  and 
the  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  carried  upright  as 
a  sergeant's  halberd.  One  glance  of  ccmiemplnous 
survey  entitled  Jekyl,  according  to  his  modish  ideas, 
to  rank  the  old  gentleman  as  a  regular-built  quiz,  and 
to  treat  him  as  the  young  gentlenien  of  his  Jlajcsty's 
Guards  think  themselves  entitled  to  use  every  un- 
fashionable variety  of  the  human  species.  A  slight 
inclination  of  a  bow,  and  a  very  cold  "  You  have  the 
advantage  of  me,  sir,"  dropped  as  it  were  uncon- 
sciously from  his  tongue,  were  meaut  to  i^vircss  the 
old  gentleman's  advances,  and  moderate  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  liis  betters.  But 
Mr.  Touchwood  was  callous  to  the  intended  lebukc: 
he  had  lived  too  much  at  large  upon  the  world,  ana 
was  far  too  confident  of  his  own  merits,  to  take  a 
repulse  easily,  or  to  permit  his  modesty  to  interfere 
with  any  purpose  which  he  had  formed. 

"  Advantage  of  you,  sir  ?"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  lived 
too  long  in  tne  world  not  to  keep  all  the  advantages 
I  have,  and  get  all  I  can — and  I  reckon  it  one  that  1 
have  overtaken  you,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  the  Well." 

"  I  should  out  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations, 
sir"  said  the  other;  "besides,  I  am  a  modest  young 
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man,  and  think  myself  fit  for  no  better  company  than 
mv  own — moreover,  I  walk  slow— very  slow. — Good 
morning  to  you,  Mr.  A — A — I  believe  my  treacherous 
memory  has  let  slip  your  name,  sir." 

"Aly  name! — Why,  your  memory  must  have  been 
like  Pat  JMurtough's  fo-eyhound,  that  let  tiie  hare  go 
before  he  causht  it.  Vou  never  heard  my  name  in 
your  life.  Touchwood  is  my  name.  What  d'ye  think 
of  it,  now  you  know  it?" 

"I  am  really  no  connoisseur  in  surnames,"  an- 
swered .JekyI ;  "and  it  is  quite  the  same  to  me  whe- 
ther you  call  yourself  Touchwood  or  Touchstone. 
Don't  let  me  keep  you  from  walking  on,  sir.  You 
will  find  breakfast  far  advanced  at  the  Well,  iir,  and 
your  walk  has  probably  given  you  an  appetite." 

"Which  will  serve  me  to  luucheon-tinie,  I  promise 
jrou,"  said  Touchwood;  "I  always  drink  my  coffee 
an  soon  as  my  feet  are  in  my  pabouches— it's  the 
way  all  over  the  East.  Never  trust  my  breakfast  to 
their  scalding  mdk-and-water  at  the  \Vell,  I  assure 
you ;  and  for  walking  slow,  I  have  had  a  touch  of 
the  soiii." 

"Have  you?"  said  Jekyl ;  "I  am  sorry  for  that; 
because,  if  you  have  no  mind  to  breakfast,  I  have— 
and  so,  iMr.  Touchstone,  good-morrow  to  you." 

But,  although  the  young  soldier  went  off  at  double 
(juick  time,  his  pertinacious  attendant  kept  close  by 
his  side,  displaying  an  activity  which  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  his  make  and  his  years,  and  talking 
away  the  whole  time,  so  as  to  show  that  his  lungs 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  un- 
usual rapidity  of  motion. 

"Nay,  young  gentleman,  if  you  are  for  a  good 
smart  walk,  I  am  for  you,  and  the  gout  may  be  d — d. 
You  are  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  youth  on  your  side ; 
but  yet,  so  far  as  between  the  Aultoun  and  the  Well, 
I  think  '  could  walk  you  for  your  sum,  barring  run- 
ning— all  heel  and  toe — equal  weight,  and  I  would 
match  Barclay  himself  for  a  mile." 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  gay  old  gentleman!" 
said  Jekyl,  rela.xing  nis  pace;  and  if  we  must  be 
fellow-travellers,  though  1  can  see  no  great  occasion 
for  it,  I  rnust  even  shorten  sail  for  you.' 

So  saying,  and  as  if  another  means  of  deliverance 
had  occurred  to  him,  he  slackened  his  pace,  took  out 
a  morocco  case  of  cigars,  and,  lighting  one  with  his 
briquet,  said,  while  he  walked  on,  ancl  bestowed  as 
much  o'f  its  fragrance  as  he  could  upon  the  face  of 
his  intrusive  companion,  "  Vergeben  sic,  mein  herr — 
ich  bin  erzogen  in  kaiserhcher  dienst — muss  rauchen 
ein  kleine  wenig."* 

"Rauchen  sie  immer  fort,"  said  Touchwood,  pro- 
ducing a  huge  meerschanm^  which,  suspended  by  a 
dhain  from  his  neck,  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat, 
"habe  auch  mien  pfeichen— Sehen  sie  den  lieben 
topf!"t  and  he  began  to  return  the  smoke,  if  not  the 
fire,  of  his  companion,  in  full  volumes,  and  with  inte- 
rest. 

"'The  devil  take  the  twaddle,"  said  Jekyl  to  him- 
self, "  he  is  too  old  and  too  fat  to  be  treated  after  the 
manner  of  Professor  Jackson ;  and,  on  my  life,  I 
cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him.^ — He  is  a  residenter 
too — I  rnust  tip  him  the  cold  shoulder,  or  he  will  be 
pestering  me  eternally." 

Accordingly,  he  walked  on,  sucking  his  cigar,  and 
apparently  In  as  abstracted  a  mood  as  Mr.  CargiU 
himself,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  Touch- 
wood, who,  nevertheless,  continued  talking,  as  if  he 
had  been  addressing  the  most  attentive  listener  in 
Scotland,  whether  it  were  the  favourite  nephew  of  a 
cross,  old,  rich  bachelor,  or  the  aid-de-camp  of  some 
old  rusty  firehck  of  a  general,  who  tells  stories  of  the 
American  war. 

"And  so,  sir,  I  can  put  up  with  any  companion  at 
a  Din:h,  for  I  have  travelled  in  all  sorts  of  ways,i'rom 
a  caravan  down  to  a  carrier's  cart ;  but  ine  best  soci- 
ety is  the  best  every  where ;  and  I  am  happy  I  have 
fallen  in  with  a  gentleman  who  suits  me  so  well  as 
you. — That  grave,  steady  attention  of  yours  reminds 
me  of  Elfi  Bey— you  might  talk  to  him  in  English,  or 

»  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  was  bred  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  must 
smoke  a.  little. 
t  .Smoke  an  much  a?  7011  please  ;  I  have  got  my  pipe  too.— See 
'  what  a  heaiitiful  lieai  I 
Vol.  V. 


any  thing  he  understood  least  of— vou  might  have 
read  Aristotle  to  Elti,  and  not  a  muscle  would  he  stir 
—give  him  his  pipe,  and  he  would  sit  on  his  cushion 
with  a  listening  air  as  if  he  took  in  every  word  0/ 
what  you  said.' 

Captain  Jekyl  threw  away  the  remnant  of  his  cigar, 
with  a  little  movement  of  pettishness,  and  began  to 
whistle  an  opera  air. 

"  There  again,  now  !— That  is  just  so  like  the  Mar- 
quis of  Roccombole,  another  dear  friend  of  mine,  that 
whistles  all  the  time  you  talk  to  him — He  says  he 
learned  it  in  the  Reign  of  TeiTor,  when  a  man  was 
glad  to  whistle  to  show  his  throat  was  whole.  And, 
talking  of  great  folk,  what  do  you  think  of  this  affair 
between  Lord  Ethorington  and  his  brother,  or  cousin, 
as  some  folk  call  him  1" 

Jekyl  absolutely  started  at  the  question  ;  a  degree 
of  emotion,  which,  had  it  been  witnessed  oy  any  of 
his  fashionable  friends,  would  for  ever  have  ruined  his 
pretensions  to  rank  in  the  first  order. 

"What  affair?"  he  asked,  so  soon  as  he  could  com- 
mand a  certain  degree  of  composure. 

"  Why,  you  know  the  news  surely?  Francis Tyrrel, 
whom  all  the  company  voted  a  coward  the  other  day, 
turns  out  as  brave  a  fellow  as  any  of  us  ;  for,  instead 
of  having  run  away  to  avoid  having  his  own  throat 
cut  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  he  was  at  the  very  moment 
engaged  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  murder  his  elder 
brother,  or  his  more  lawful  brother,  or  his  cousin,  or 
some  such  near  relation." 

"  I  believe  you  are  misinformed,  sir,"  said  Jekyl 
dryly,  and  then  resumed,  as  deftly  as  he  could,  his 
proper  character  of  a  pococurante. 

"I  am  told,"  continued  Touchwood,  "one  Jekyl 
acted  as  a  second  to  them  both  on  the  occasion — a 
proper  fellow,  sir— one  of  those  fine  gentlemen  whom 
we  pay  for  polishing  the  pavement  in  Bond  Street, 
and  looking  at  a  thick  shoe  and  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings,  as  if  the  wear'-r  were  none  of  their  pay- 
masters. However,  I  believe  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  like  to  discard  him  when  he  hears  what  has 
happened  " 

"Sir!"  said  Jekyl,  fiercely- then,  recollecting  the 
folly  of  being  angry  with  an  original  of  his  compa- 
nion's description,  he  proceeded  more  coolly,  "You 
are  misinformed— Captain  Jekyl  knew  nothingof  any 
such  matter  as  you  refer  to— you  talk  of  a  person  you 

know  nothins;  of— Captain  Jekyl  is" (Here  he 

stopped  a  little,  scandalized,  perhaps,  at  the  very  idea 
of  vindicating  himself  to  such  a  personage  from  such 
a  charge.) 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  traveller,  filling  up  the  chasm  in 
his  own  way,  "he  is  not  worth  our  talking  of  cer- 
tainly— but  I  believe  he  knew  as  much  of  the  mattet 
as  either  you  or  I  do,  for  all  that." 

"Sir,  this  is  either  a  very  great  mistake,  orwilftj 
impertinence,"  answered  the, officer.  "However  ab- 
surd or  intrusive  you  may  be,  1  cannot  allow  yoiL 
either  in  ignorance  or  incivility,  to  use  the  name  or 
Captain  Jekyl  with  disrespect.— I  am  Captain  Jekvl, 
sir." 

"Very  like,  ven'  like,"  said  Touchwood,  with  the 
most  provoking  indifference ;  "  I  guesseo  as  much 
before." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  is  likely  to  follow, 
when  a  gentleman  hears  himself  unwarrantably  and 
unjustly  slandered,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  surpri.?ed 
and  provoked  that  his  annunciation  of  name  and 
rank  seemed  to  be  treated  so  lightly.  "I  advise  you 
sir,  not  to  proceed  too  far  upon  the  immunities  of  youi 
age  and  insignificance." 

"I  never  presume  farther  than  I  have  good  reason 
to  think  necessary.  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Touch- 
wood, with  great  composure.  I  am  too  old,  as  yon 
say,  for  any  such  idiotical  business  as  a  duel,  which 
no  nation  T  know  of  practices  but  our  sillv  fools  cf 
Europe — and  then,  as  for  your  switch,  wliidi  you  arc 
grasping  with  so  much  dignity,  that  is  totally  out  uf 
the  question.  Look  you,  young  gentleman ;  fjur-liftha 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  among  men  who  do  not 
set  a  man's  life  at  the  value  of  a  button  on  his  collar — 
every  person  learns,  in  such  cases,  to  protect  himself 
as  he  can  ;  and  whoever  strikes  me  must  stand  to 
the  consequences.    I  have  al  wavs  a  brace  of  buU-'log* 
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about  Tiio  which  put  age  and  youth  on  a  level.  So 
suppose  me  horse-whipped,  and  pray,  at  the  same 
time,  suppose  yourself  shot  through  the  body.  The 
same  exertion  of  imagination  will  serve  for  both 
purposes."  .  •  ,  i 

So  sa>in^,  he  e.'chibited  a  very  handsome,  highly 
finished,  and  richly-momited  pair  of  pistols. 

"  Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  said  he,  significantly 
buttoning  his  coat  over  the  arms,  which  were  con- 
cealed in  a  side-pocket,  ingeniously  contrived  for  that 
purpose.  "I  see  you  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
me,"  ho  continued,  in  a  familiar  and  confidential 
tone  ;  "but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  every  body  that  has 
meddled  in  this  St.'Ronan's  business  is  a  liuleofTthe 
hooks— something  of  a  tite  crallee,  in  plain  v.-ords,  a 
little  crazy,  or  so ;  and  I  do  not  affect  to  be  much 
wiser  than  other  people." 

"Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  "your  manners  and  discourse 
are  so  unprecedented,  that  I  must  ask  your  meaning 
plainly  and  decidedly — Do  you  mean  to  insult  me 
or  no?" 

"No  instilt  at  all,  young  gentleman— all  fair  mean- 
ing, and  above  board— I  only  wished  to  let  you  know 
what  the  world  may  say,  that  is  all." 

"  Sir."  said  Jekyl,  hastily,  "  the  world  may  tell  what 
lies  it  pleases;  but  I  was  not  present  at  tb.e  rencontre 
between  Etherington  and  Mr.  Tyrrel— I  was  some 
hundred  milts  off." 

"There  now,"  said  Touchwood,  "  there  vas  a  ren- 
contre between  them— the  very  thmg  I  wanted  to 
ki*)w." 

"Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  aware  too  late  that,  in  his  haste 
to  vindicate  himself,  he  had  committed  his  friend,  "  I 
desire  you  will  foimd  nothing  on  an  e.xpression  hastily 
used  to  vindicate  myself  from  a  false  aspersion — 1  only 
meant  to  say,  if  there  was  an  affair  such  as  you  talk 
of,  I  knew  nothing  of  it." 

"  Never  mind— never  mind-;-!  shall  make  no  bad 
use  of  what  I  have  learned,"  said  Touchwood.  "  Were 
you  to  eat  your  words  with  the  best  fish-sauce,  (and 
that  is  Burgess's,)  I  have  got  all  the  information  from 
them  I  wanted." 

"  You  are  strangely  pertinacious,  sir,"  replied 
Jekyl. 

"  O,  a  rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that — W  hat  I  have 
learned.  I  have  learned,  but  I  will  make  no  bad  use 
of  it.— Hark  ye,  Captain,  I  have  no  mahce  against 
your  friend— perhaps  the  contrary — but  he  is  m  a  bad 
course,  sir — has  kept  a  false  reckoning,  for  as  deep  as 
he  thinks  himself;  and  I  tell  you  so,  because  I  hold 
you  (your  finery  out  of  the  question)  to  be,  as  Hamlet 
Bays,  indifferent  honest;  but,  if  you  were  not,  whv  ne- 
cessity is  necessity;  and  a  man  will  take  a  Bedouin 
for  his  guide  in  the  desert,  whom  he  would  not  trust 
with  an  aspar  in  the  cutiyated  field;  so  I  think  of 
reposing  some  confidence  in  you— have  not  made  up 
my  mind,  yet  though." 

"On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattered  both  by 
your  intentions  and  your  hesitation,"  said  Captain 
Jekyl.  "  You  were  pleased  to  say  just  now,  that 
every  one  concerned  with  these  matters  was  some- 
thing particular." 

"Ay,  ay — something  crazy— a  little  m.ad,  or  so. 
Ttiat  was  what  1  said,  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  proof,"  said  Jekyl — 
"I  hope  you  do  not  except  yourself?" 

"Oh!  by  no  means,"  answered  Touchwood;  "I 
am  one  of  the  maddest  old  boys  ever  slept  out  of 
straw,  or  went  loose.  But  you  can  put  fishing  ques- 
tions in  your  turn,  Captain,  I  see  that— you  would 
fain  know  how  much,  or  how  little,  I  am  in  all  these 
secrets.  Well,  that  is  as  hereafter  may  be.  In  the 
mean  time,  here  are  my  proofs. — Old  Scrogie  Mow- 
bray was  mad,  to  like  the  sou.^c  of  Mowbray  better 
than  that  of  Scrogie;  young  Scrogie  was  mad,  not 
to  like  it  as  well.  The  old  Earl  of  Ethenngton  was 
not  sane  when  he  married  a  French  wife  in  secret, 
and  rovilish  mad  indeed  when  he  married  an  English 
one  ill  public.  Then  for  the  good  folk  here,  JIow- 
bray  of  St.  Ronan's  is  cracke-u,  when  he  wishes  to 
give  his  sister  to  he  knows  not  precisely  whom  :  Sh" 
s  a  fool  not  to  take  him,  because  she  does  know  who 
ne  is,  and  what  has  been  between  them ;  and  your 
friend  is  maddest  of  all,  who  seeks  her  under  so  heavy 


a  penalty: — and  ynn  and  I,  Captain,  go  mad  grarie, 
for  company's  sake,  when  we  'mix  ourselves  with 
such  a  mess  of  folly  and  frenzy." 

"Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absolute 
riddle  to  me,"  replied  the  emhanass^d  Jekyl. 

"Riddles  maybe  read,"  said  Touchwood,  nodding; 
"if  you  have  any  desire  to  read  mine,  pray,  take 
notice,  that  this  being  oiu"  first  interview,  1  have  ex- 
erted myself  ybi're  les  frais  du  conrersation,  as  Jiick 
Frenchmen  says  ;  if  vou  want  another,  yoa  may 
come  to  Mrs.  Dod's,  at  tlie  Cleikum  Inn,  anyday  before 
Satufdav,  at  four  precisely,  when  you  will  find  none 
of  your  naif-starved,  long-limbed  bundles  of  bones, 
whlc^  you  call  poultry  at  the  tabk-d^hote  hut  a  right 
Chitly-gong  fowl !— I  got  IMrs.  Dods  the  breed  from 
old  Ben  Vandewash,  the  Dutch  broker — stewed  to  a 
minute,  with  rice  and  mushrooms. — If  you  can  eat 
without  a  silver  fork,  and  your  appetite  serves  you, 
you  shall  be  welcome^that's  all. — So,  good  morning 
to  you,  good  master  lieutenant,  for  a  captain  of  the 
Guards  is  but  a  heutenant  after  all." 

So  saying,  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  answfir, 
the  old  gentlemen  turned  short  off  into  a  path  which 
led  to  the  healing  fountain,  branching  away  from 
that  which  conducted  to  the  Hotel. 

Uncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  a  con- 
versation so  strange,  Jekyl  remained  looking  after 
him,  until  his  attention  was  roused  by  a  little  boy, 
who  crept  out  from  an  adjoining  thicket,  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  been  just  cutting, 
— probably  against  regulations  to  the  contrary  effect 
made  and  provided,  for  he  held  himself  ready  to  take 
cover  in  the  copse  again,  in  case  any  one  were  in 
sight  who  might  be  interested  in  chastising  his  delin- 
quency. Captain  Jekyl  easily  recognised  in  him  one 
of  that  hopeful  class  of  imps,  who  pick  up  a  precari- 
ous hvelihood  about  places  of  public  resort,  by  going 
errands,  brushing  shoes,  doing  the  groom's  and 
coachman's  work  in  the  stables,  driving  donkeys, 
opening  gates,  and  so  forth,  for  about  one  ten  Iti  part 
of  their  time,  spending  the  rest  in  gambling,  sleeping 
in  the  sun,  and  otherwise  qualifying  themselves  to 
exercise  the  profession  of  thieves  and  'pickpockets, 
either  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  those  oi 
waiters,  grooms,  and  postilions.  The  little  outcast 
had  an  indifl'erent  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  about  half 
a  jacket,  for,  like  Pentapolin  with  the  naked  arm,  he 
went  on  action  with  his  right  shoulder  bare ;  a  third 
part  of  what  had  once  been  a  hat  covered  his  hakr, 
bleached  white  with  the  sun,  and  his  face,  as  brown 
as  a  berrjs  was  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  eyes,  which, 
for  spying  out  either  peril  or  profit,  niight  have  rivalled 
those  of  the  hawk. — In  a  word,  it  was  the  original 
Puck  of  the  Shaws  dramaticals. 

"Corne  hither,  ye  unhanged  whelp,"  said  Jekyl, 
"  and  tell  me  if  you  know  the  old  gentleman  that 
passed  down  the  walk  just  now — yonder  he  is,  still  in 
sight." 

"It  is  the  Naboab,"  said  the  boy;  "I  could  swear 
to  his  hack  among  all  the  backs  "at  the  Waal,  your 
honoiir." 
"  What  do  you  call  a  Nabob,  you  varlet  1" 
"A  Naboah— a  Naboab?"  answered  the  scout; 
"odd,  I  believe  it  is  ane  comes  frae  foreign  parts, 
with  mair  siller  than  his  pouches  can  baud,  and  spills 
it  a'  through  the  countrv'— they  are  as  yellow  as 
Grangers,  and  maun  hae  a  thing  their  ain  gate." 

"And  what  is  this  Naboab's  name,  as  you  caU 
hijn?"  demanded  Jekyl. 

"His  name   is  Touchwood,"  said  his  informer, 
"ye  may  see  him  at  the  Waal  every  morning." 
"I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  ordinar).'' 
"Na,  na,"  answered  the  boy;  "  he  is  a  queer  auld 
cull,  he  disna  frequent  wi'  other  folk,  but  lives  upby 
at   the  Cleikum. — He  gave  me  half-a-crown  yince, 
and  forbade  me  to  plav  it  awa'  at  pitch  and  loss." 
"And  you  disobeyed  him,  of  course?" 
"Na,  1  didna  dis-obeyed  him— I  played  it  awa'  ai 
ncevie-neevie-nick-nack." 

"  Well,  there  is  sixpence  for  thee ;  lose  it  to  the  devil 
VI  any  way  thou  think'st  proper." 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  little  galopin  his  donative, 
and  a  slight  rap  on  the  pate  at  the  same  time,  which 
sent  him  scouring  from  his  presence.    He  himself 
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hastened  to  Lord  Elherina;ton's  apartments,  and,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  found  tne  Earl  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

DISCUSSION. 
I  will  converse  with  ironwitted  fnola 
And  uiirespective  boys— none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  suspicious  eves. 

Richard  III 

"  How  now,  Jekyl !"  said  Lord  Etherington,  eagerly ; 
"  what  news  Ironi  the  enemy '!— Have  you  seen  him  f 

"I  have,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"And  in  what  humour  did  you  find  him  7— in  none 
that  was  very  favourable,  I  dare  say,  for  you  have  a 
baffled  and  perple.xed  look,  that  confesses  a  losing 
game — 1  have  often  warned  you  how  your  hang-dog 
look  betrays  you  at  brag — And  then,  when  you  would 
fain  brush  up  your  courage,  and  put  a  good  face  on  a 
bad  game,  your  bold  looks  always  remind  me  of  a 
standard  hoisted  only  half-mast  high,  and  betraying 
melancholy  and  dejection,  instead  of  triumph  and 
defiance." 

"  I  am  only  holding  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at 
present,"  answered  Jekvl ;  "and  I  wish  to  Heaven 
there  may  be  no  ine  looking  over  the  hand." 

"  How  do  you  mean  by  that  1" 

"  Whv.  I  was  beset,  on  returning  through  the  wood, 
by  an  old  bore,  a  Nabob,  as  they  ciUl  him,  and  Touch- 
wood by  name." 

"I  have  seen  such  a  quiz  about,"  said  Etherington— 
"What  of  him  7" 

"Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl,  "exceptthat  beseemed 
to  know  much  more  of  your  affairs  than  you  would 
wish  or  are  aware  of.  He  smoked  the  triith  of  the 
re.icontre  betwixt  Tyrrel  and  vou,  and  what  is  worse — 
I  must  needs  confess  the  truth — he  contrived  to  wring 
out  of  me  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  his  suspicions." 

"'Slife!  wert  thou  mad?"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
turning  pale ;  "  His  is  the  very  tongue  to  send  the 
story  through  the  .whole  country — Hal,  you  have  un- 
done me." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Jekyl;  "I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have 
not ! — His  knowledge  is  quite  general — only  that  tiierc 
was  some  scuffle  between  you — Do  not  look  so  dis- 
mayed about  it,  or  I  will  e'en  go  back  and  cut  his 
throat,  to  secure  his  secrecy." 

"Cursed  indiscretion!"  answered  the  Earl — "how 
could  you  let  him  fix  on  you  at  all  1" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl — "he  has  powers  of 
boring  beyond  ten  of  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doc- 
tors— stuck  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock — a  perfect  double 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  I  take  to  have  been 
the  greatest  bore  on  record." 

"  Could  you  not  have  turned  him  on  his  back  like  a 
turtle,  and  left  him  there  ?"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains? 
No — no — we  have  already  had  footpad  work  enough — 
I  promise  you  the  old  buck  was  armed,  as  if  he  meant 
to  bing  folks  on  the  low  toby."* 

"  Well— well — But  Martigny,  or  Tyrrel,  as  you  call 
him— vviiat  says  he?" 

"Why,  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls 
him,"  answered  Jekyl,  "will  by  no  means  listen  to 
your  lordship's  proposition.  He  will  not  consent  that 
Miss  Mowbray's  happiness  s,hall  be  placed  in  your 
lordship's  keeping;  nay,  it  did  not  meet  his  appro- 
bation a  bit  the  more,  when  I  hinted  at  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  marriage,  or  the  repetition  of  the 
ceremony,  attended  by  an  immediate  separation, 
which  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  propose. 

"  And  on  wiiat  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable 
an  acconunodation?"  said  Lord  Etherington — "Does 
he  still  seek  to  marry  the  girl  himself?" 

"I  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
render  that  impossible,"  replied  his  confidant. 

"What?  then  he  would  play  the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger— neither  eat  nor  let  eat  ? — He  shall  find  himself 
mistaken.  She  has  used  me  like  a  dog,  Jekyl,  since 
1  saw  you  ;  and,  by  Jove !  I  will  have  her,  that  I  may 
break  her  pride,  and  cut  hini  to  the  liver  with  the 
agony  of  seeing  it." 

"  "  Rob  as  a  fcotpad." 
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"Nay,  but  hold— hold !"  said  .Tekyl;  "perhaps  I 
have  something  to  say  on  his  part,  that  may  be  a 
bettercompromi.se  than  all  vou  could  have  by  teasing 
him.  He  i?  willing  to  purcliase  what  he  calls  Miss 
Mowbray's  tranquillity,  at  the  expense  of  his  resig- 
nation of  his  claims  to  your  father's  honours  and 
estate;  and  he  surprised  me  very  much,  my  lord,  by 
showing  me  this  list  of  documents,  which,  I  am  afraid, 
makes  his  success  more  than  probable,  if  there  really 
are  such  proofs  in  existence."  Lord  Etherington  took 
the  paper  and  seemed  to  read  with  much  attention, 
while  Jekyl  proceeded,— "  He  has  written  to  procui'e 
these  evidences  from  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
deposited." 

''  We  shall  see  what  like  they  are  when  they  amve, 
said  Lord  Etherington. — "  They  come  by  post,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Yes;  and  may  be  immediately  expected,  an- 
swered Jekyl. 

"  Well— he  is  my  brother  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
at  least,'-  said  Lord  Etherington;  "and  I  should, not 
much  like  to  have  him  lagged  for  forgery,  which  I 
suppose  will  be  the  end  of  his  bolstering  up  an  unsub- 
stantial plea  by  fabricated  documents— I  should  like 
to  see  these  same  papers  he  talks  of." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  Tyrrel's  allegation 
is,  that  you  have  seen  them ;  and  that  copies,  at  jeast, 
were  made  out  for  you,  and  are  in  your  possession- 
such  is  his  averment." 

"  He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  so  far  aa 
he  pretends  I  know  of  such  papers.  I  consider  the 
whole  story  as  froth— foam— fudge,  or  whatever  is 
most  unsubstantial.  It  will  prove  such  when  the 
papers  appear,  if  indeed  they  ever  will  appear.  The 
whole  is  a  bully  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  I  won- 
der at  thee,  Jekyl,  for  being  so  thirsty  after  syllaliub, 
that  you  can  swallow  such  whipt  cream  as  that  stufi 
amounts  to.  No,  no— I  know  my  advantage,  and 
shall  use  it  so  as  to  make  all  their  hearts  bleed.  As 
for  these  papers,  I  recollect  now  that  my  agent  talked 
of  copies  of  some  manuscripts  having  been  sent  him, 
but  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcoming;  and 
I'll  bet  the  long  odds  that  they  never  are— mera 
fabrications— if  I  thought  otherwise,  would  I  not  tell 
you?" 

"  Certainly,  I  hope  you  would,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl ; 
"  for  I  see  no  chance  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless 
I  have  the  honour  to  enjoy  your  confidence." 

"  You  do— you  do.  my  friend,"  said  Etherington, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand;  "and  since  I  must  consi- 
der your  present  negotiation  as  failed,  I  must  devise 
some  other  mode  of  setthng  with  this  mad  and  trou- 
blesome fellow." 

"  No  violence,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and 
with  much  emphasis. 

"  None— none— none,  by  Heaven  !— Why,  tnou  sus- 
picious wretch,  must  I  swear,  to  quell  your  scruples? 
—On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  we  are 
not  on  decent  terms." 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both 
your  characters  if  you  could  bring  that  to  pass,"  an- 
swered Jekyl ;  "  and  if  you  are  serious  in  wishing  it, 
I  will  endeavour  to  prepare  Tyrrel.  He  comes  to  the 
Well  or  to  the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly 
ridiculous  to  make  a  scene. 

"True,  true;  find  him  out,  my -dear  Jekyl,  and  per- 
suade him  how  foolish  it  will  be  to  brin"  our  family 
quarrels  out  before  strangers,  and  for  their  amuse- 
ment. They  shall  see  the  two  bears  can  meet  with- 
out biting.— Go— go— I  will  follow  you  instantly— go, 
and  rememoer  you  have  my  full  and  exclusive  cc^nfi- 
dence.— Go,  half-bred,  startling  fool !"  he  continued, 
the  instant  Jekyl  had  left  the  room,  "  with  just  spirits 
enough  to  ensure  your  own  ruin,  by  hurrying  you  u.no 
what  you  are  not  up  to.— But  he  has  character  in  the 
world— is  brave— and  one  of  those  whose  countenance 
gives  a  fair  face  to  a  doubtful  business.  He  is  my 
creature,  too — I  have  bought  and  paid  for  him,  and  it 
would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to  make  use  of  Jiim 
— But  as  to  confidence — no  confidence,  honest  Hai, 
beyond  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  If  I  wanted  ^ 
confidant,  here  comes  a  better  than  thou  by  half- 
Solmes  has  no  scniples— he  will  always  give  iia 
I  mone/s  worth  of  zeal  and  secrecy  for  moa'v.'' 
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His  lordship's  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the 
apartmentj  a  yrave,  civil-looking  man,  past  the  mid- 
dle age,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  a  dark  thoughtful 
eye,  slow,  and  sparing  of  speech,  and  sedulously  atten- 
tive to  all  the  duties  of  his  situation. 

"  Solines,"— said  Lord  Etherington,  and  then  stop- 
ped short. 

"  My  lord"— There  was  a  pause;  and  when  Lord 
Etherington  had  again  said,  "  Sohnes !"  and  his  valet 
had  answered.  "Your  lordship,"  there  was  a  second 
pause  ;  until  the  Earl,  as  if  recollecting  himself  "  Oh ! 
1  rememher  what  I  wished  to  say — it  was  about  the 
course  of  post  here.    It  is  not  very  regular,  I  believe  ?" 
"Regular  enough,  my  lord,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
place — the  people  m  the  Aultoun  do  not  get  their  let- 
ters in  course." 
"And  why  not,  Solmes?"  said  his  lordship. 
"The  old  woman  who  keeps  the  little  inn  there, 
'"'^'h.y  lord,  is  on  bad  terms  with  the  post-mistress — the 
'  one  will  not  send  for  the  letters,  and  the  other  will 
'  riot  despatch  them  to  the  village;    so,  betwixt  them, 
;'  they  are  sometimes  lost  or  mislaid,  or  returned  to  the 
General  Post-office." 

"  I  wish  that  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which 
I  e.xpect  in  a  few  days — it  should  have  been  here 
already,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  arrive  in  the  beginning  of 
the  week — it  is  from  that  formal  ass,  Trueman  the 
Quaker,  who  addresses  me  by  rny  Christian  and 
family  name,  Francis  Tyrrel.  He  is  like  enough  to 
mistake  the  inn,  too,  and  I  should  be  sorry  it  fell  into 
Monsieur  r\Iariigny's  hands — 1  suppose  you  know  he 
is  in  that  neiglibourhood  ? — Look  after  its  safetv, 
Solmes — quietly,  you  understand ;  because  people 
might  put  odd  constructions,  as  if  I  were  wanting  a 
Jetter  which  was  not  my  own." 

"I  understand  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said  Solmes, 
without  exhibiting  the  slightest  change  in  his  sallow 
■cunntenance,  though  entirely  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of.the  service  required. 

'"And  here  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the 
"i^arl,  putting  into  his  valet's  hand  a  bank-bill  of  con- 
erderable  value ;  "  and  you  may  keep  the  balance  for 
■occasional  e.xpenses." 

TiiLs  was  also  fully  understood ;  and  Solmes,  too 
wlitic  and  cautious  even  to  look  intelligence,  or  ac- 
Knowledge  gratitude,  made  only  a  bow  of  acquies- 
cence, put  the  note  into  his  pocket-book,  and  assured 
nis  lordship  that  his  commands  should  be  punctually 
attended  to. 

"There  goes  the  agent  for  my  money,  and  for  my 
purpose,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  exultingly;  "no 
extorting  of  confidence,  no  demanding  of  explana- 
tions, no  Tearing  off  the  veil  with  winch  a  delicate 
manoeuvre  is  i^aze — all  excuses  are  received  as  anient 
enmptant,  provided  only,  that  the  best  excuse  of  all, 
the  argent  comptant  itselC  come  to  recommend  them. 
Vet  I  will  trust  no  one— I  will  out,  like  a  skilful  gene- 
ral, and  reconnoitre  in  person." 

With  this  resolution.  Lord  Etherington  put  on  his 
Burtout  and  cap,  and  sallving  from  his  apartments, 
took  the  way  to  the  bookseller's  shop,  which  akso 
served  aspost-oflice  and  circulating  library ;  and  being 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  parade,  (ifor  so  is  termed  the 
broad  terrace  walk  which  leads  fro  n  the  inn  to  the 
'^Vell,)  it  formed  a  con venient  lounging-place  for  news- 
mongers and  idlers  of  every  description. 

The  Earl' 3 appearance  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation 
upon  the  public  promenade;  but  whether  it  was  the 
euggesrion  of  his  own  alarmed  conscience,  or  that 
there  was  some  real  cause  for  the  remark,  he  could 
not  help  thinkhig  his  reception  was  of  a  more  doubtful 
cliaractertlmn  usual.  His  fine  figure  and  easy  man- 
ners produced  their  usual  efiecr,  and  all  whom  he 
mioke  to  re-ceived  his  attention  as  an  honour ;  but  none 
ofitjred,  as  usual,  to  unite  themselves  to  him,  or  to  in- 
duce hull  to  join  their  party.  He  seemed  to  be  looked 
on  rather  as  an  object  of  observation  and  attention, 
than  as  making  one  of  the  company;  and  to  escapr 
from  a  distant  gaze,  which  became  rather  embarrass- 
ing, hi;  turned  into  the  little  emporium  of  news  and 
literature. 

He  entered  unobserved,  just  as  Lady  Penelope  had 
tinishe(i  reading  eome  verses,  and  was  commenting 
Ujjon  them  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  fcmma  sarante. 


in  possession  of  something  which  no  one  is  to  hear 
repeated  oftener  than  once. 

"Copy — no  indeed  !" — these  were  the  snatches 
which  reached  Lord  Etherington's  ear,  from  the 
group  of  which  her  ladyship  formed  the  centre — "ho- 
nour bright— I  niiist  not  betray  poor  Chatterly— be- 
sides, his  lordship  is  my  friend,  and  a  person  of  rank, 
you  know — so  one  would  not — You  have  not  got  the 
book,  flir.  Pott?— 5'ou  have  not  got  Statiusl- you 
never  have  any  thing  one  longs  to  see." 

"Very  sorry,  my  lady — quite  out  of  copies  at  pre- 
sent—1  expect  some  in  my  next  monthly  parcel." 

"  Good  lack,  INIr.  Pott,  that  is  your  never-failing 
answer,"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "I  believe  if  1  were  to 
ask  you  for  the  last  new  edition  of  the  Alkoran,  you 
would  tell  me  it  was  coming  down  in  your  next 
monthly  parcel." 

"Can't  say,  my  lady,  really,"  answered  jMr.  Pott; 
"  have  not  seen  the  work  advertised  yet ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  it  is  likely  to  take,  there  will  be  copies  iij 
my  next  monthly  parcel." 

"3Ir.  Pott's  supplies  are  always  in  the  paulk>  post 
futurum  tense,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  who  was  just 
entering  the  shop. 

"Ah:  Mr.  Chatterly,  are  you  there?"  said  Lady 
Penelope;  "I  lay  my  death  at  vour  door— 1  cannot 
find  this  Thebaid.  where  Polynicis  and  his  brother" — 
"Hush,  my  lady !— hush,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  said 
the  poetical  divine,  and  looked  towa-rds  Lord  Ether- 
ington. Lady  Penelope  took  the  hint,  and  was  silent; 
but  she  had  said  enough  to  call  up  the  traveller  Touch- 
wood, who  raised  his  liead  from  the  newspaper  which 
he  was  studying,  and,  without  addressing  his  dis- 
course to  any  one  in  particular,  ejaculated,  as  if  in 
scorn  of  Lady  Penelope's  geograjihy — 

"Polynices? — Polly  Peachum.- -'There  is  no  such 
place  in  the  Thebais — the  Thebais  is  in  Egypt — iha 
nnunmies  come  from  the  Thebais— I  have  been  in 
the  catacombs — caves  very  curious  indeed — we  were 
lapidated  by  the  natives— pebbled  to  some  purpose,  J 
give  you  my  word.  My  janizarv^  thrashed  a  whole 
village  by  way  of  retaliation." 

Wliile  he  was  thus  proceeding,  Lord  Etherington, 
as  if  in  a  listless  mood,  was  looking  at  the  letters 
wliich  stood  ranged  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  langiiid  dialogue  with  3Ir3.  Pott,  whose  per- 
son and  manners  were  not  ill  adapted  to  her  situation, 
for  she  was  good-looking,  and  vastly  fine  and  af- 
fected. 

"Number  of  letters  here  which  don't  seem  to  find 
owners,  Mrs.  Pott?" 

"  Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord — it  is  a  great  vex- 
ation, for  we  are  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  post- 
office,  and  the  postage  is  charged  against  us  if  they 
are  lost ;  and  how  can  one  keep  sight  of  them  all  ?'' 

"Any  love-letters  among  them,  Mrs.  Pott?"  Said 
his  lordship,  lowering  his  tone. 

"Oh,  fie!  my  lord,  how  should  I  know?"  an- 
swerf^d  i\Irs.  Pott,  dropping  her  voice  to  the  same  ca- 
den  *.'. 

"  Oh  !  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter — that  has  ever 
received  one,  that  is — one  knows  them  without  open- 
ing— they  are  always  folded  hurriedly  and  sealed  care- 
fully—and the  direction  manifests  a  kind  of  tremulous 
agitation,  that  marks  the  state  of  the  writer's  nerves — 
that  now," — pointing  with  his  switch  to  a  letter  upon 
the  chimnev-piece,  "that  must  be  a  love-letter." 

"  He,  he,  he !"  giggled  Mrs.  Pott,  "  I  beg  pardon  for 
laughing,  my  lord— but — he,  he,  he!— that  is  a  letter 
fiom  one  Kindloose,  the  banker  body,  to  the  old  wo 
man  I-uckie  Dods,  as  they  call  her,  at  the  change 
hou.se  in  the  Aultoun." 

"Depend  upon  it  then,  Mrs.  Pott,  that  your  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Dods,  has  got  a  lover  in  ]Mr.  Hiiuiloose— 
unless  the  banker  has  been  shaking  hands  with  the 
palsy.  Why  do  you  not  forward  her  letter? — you  are 
very  cruel  to  keep  it  in  durance  here." 

"  Me  forward  !"  answered  Mrs.  Pott ;  "  the  capper- 
noity,  old,  girning  alewife,  mav  wait  lon^  enough  or 
I  forward  it— She'll  not  loose  the  letters  that  come  to 
her  by  the  King's  post,  and  she  must  go  on  troking 
wi'  the  old  carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-house  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  the  solicitor  will  be  about 
wi'  her  one  of  these  days." 
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"  Oh  !  you  are  tap  cruel— vou  really  should  send  the 
love-letter;  consifler,  the  older  she  is,  the  poor  soul 
has  the  less  time  to  lose." 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  ^Irs.  Pott  under- 
stood no  jesting.  She  was  well  aware  of  our  ma- 
tron's inveteracy  against  her  and  her  estabHshinent, 
and  she  resented  it  as  a  placeman  resents  the  etlbrts 
ofaratiicnl.  She  answered  something  sulkily,  "That 
they  that  loosed  letters  should  have  letters;  and  nei- 
ther Luckie  Dods,  nor  any  of  her  lodgers,  should  ever 
see  tne  scrape  of  a  pen  from  tlie  St.  Ronan's  office, 
that  they  did  not  call  for  and  pay  for." 

It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the 
essence  of  the  iiiformation  vvhich  Lord  Etherington 
bad  designed  to  extract  by  his  momentary  tlirtation 
U'ith  Mrs.  Pott ;  for  when,  retreating  as  it  were  from 
this  sore  subject,  she  asked  him,  in  a  pretty  mincing 
tone,  to  try  his  skill  in  pointing  out  another  love-letter, 
he  only  answered  carelessly,  "  that  in  order  to  do  that 
he  must  write  her  one;"  and  leaving  his  confidential 
station  bv  her  little  throne,  he  lounged  through  the 
narrow  shop,  bosved  slightly  to  Lady  Penelope  as  he 
passed,  and  issued  forth  upon  the  parade,  where  he 
saw  a  spectacle  which  might  well  have  appalled  a 
man  of  less  self-possession  than  himself. 

Just  as  he  left  the  shoj),  little  Miss  Digges  entered 
almost  breathless,  with  the  emotion  of  impatience 
and  of  curiosity.  "Oh  la!  my  lady,  what  do  you 
Slay  here  for?— Mr.  Tyrrel  has  just  entered  the  other 
end  of  the  parade  this  moment,  and  Lord  Ethering- 
ton is  walkmg  that  way— they  must  incet  each  other. 
— O  lord!  come,  come  away,  and  see  them  meet! — I 
wonder  if  they'll  speak— I  hope  they  won't  fight— Oil 
la !  do  come,  my  lady  !" 

"I  must  go  with  you,  I  find,"  said  Lady  Penelope ; 
"it  is  rhe  strangest  thing,  my  love,  that  curiosity  of 
yours  about  other  folk's  matters— I  wonder  what  your 
mamma  will  say  to  it." 

"Oh!  never  mind  mamma— nobody  minds  her — 
papa,  nor  nobody— Do  come,  dearest  Lady  Pen,  or  I 
will  run  away  by  myself. — Mr.  Chatterly,  do  make 
her  come !" 

"I  must  come,  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "or 
I  shall  have  a  pretty  account  of  you.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  rebuke,  and  forgetting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  people  of  quality  ought  never  to 
seem  in  a  hurry.  Lady  Penelope,  with  such  of  her 
satellites  as  she  could  hastily  collect  around  her, 
tripped  along  the  parade  with  unusual  haste,  in  sym- 

fiaihy,  doubtless,  with  3Iiss  Digges's  curiosity,  as  her 
adyship  declared  she  had  none  of  her  own. 

Our  friend  the  traveller,  had  also  caught  up  Miss 
Digges's  information  ;  and,  breaking  off  abrui)tly  an 
account  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  had  been  na- 
turally introduced  by  the  mention  of  the  Thebais,  and 
echoing  the  fair  alarmist's  words,  "hope  they  won't 
fight,"  he  rushed  upon  the  parade,  and  bustled  along 
as  hard  as  his  sturdy  supporters  could  carry  him.  If 
the  gravity  of  the  traveller,  and  the  delicacy  of  Lady 
Penelope,  were  surprised  into  unwonted  haste  from 
their  eagerness  to  witness  the  meeting  of  Tyrrel  and 
Lord  Etherington,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the 
decorum  of  the  rest  of  the  company  was  a  slender 
restraint  on  their  curiosity,  and  that  they  hurried  to 
be  present  at  the  expected  sceiie,  wit'n  the  alacrity  of 
gentlemen  of  the  fancy  hastening  to  a  set-to. 

In  truth,  though  the'nieeting  afibrded  little  sport  to 
those  who  expected  dire  conclusions,  it  wa.s,  never- 
theless, sufficiently  interesting  to  those  spectators 
who  were  accustomed  to  read  the  language  of  sup- 
pressed passion  betraying  itself  at  the  moment  when 
the  parties  are  most  desirous  to  conceal  it. 

Tyrrel  had  been  followed  by  several  loiterers  so 
sooii  as  he  entered  the  public  walk;  and  their  num-_ 
her  was  now  so  much  reinlorced,  that  he  saw  himself 
with  pain  and  displeasure  the  centre  of  a  sort  of 
crowd  who  watched  his  m.otions.  Sir  Bingo  and 
Captain  MacTurk  were  the  first  to  bustle  through  it, 
and  to  address  him  with  as  much  politeness  as  they 
could  command. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  reconciliation,  ungloved. 
"  Servant— sorry  that  any  thing  should  have  hap- 
penfed  between  us — very  sorry,  on  mv  word." 


"No  more  need  be  said,  sir,"  replied  T>TreJ;  "the 
whole  is  forgotten." 

"  Very  handsome,  indeed-;-quite  the  civil  thing — 
hope  to  meet  you  often,  sir." — And  here  the  knight 
was  silent. 

Mean  while,  the  rnore  verbose  Captain  proceeded, 
"Och,  py  Cot,  and  it  was  an  awfu'  mistake,  and  I 
could  draw  the  penknife  across  my  finger  for  having 
written  the  word. — By  my  sowl,  and  I  scratched  it 
till  I  scratched  a  hple  in  the  paper. — Och !  that  I  should 
live  to  do  an  uncivil  thing  by  a  gentleman  that  had 
got  himself  hit  in  an  honoural)le  affair!  But  you 
should  have  written,  my  dear;  for  how  the  devil 
could  we  guess  tliat  you  were  so  well  provided  in 
quarrels,  that  you  had  to  settle  two  in  one  day !" 

"I  was  hurt  in  an  unexpected — an  acciriental  man- 
ner, Captain  MacTurk.  I  did  not  write  because  there 
was  sonietliing  in  my  circumstances  at  the  moment 
winch  required  secrecy;  but  I  was  resolved,  the  in- 
stant I  recovered,  to  put  myself  to  rights  in  your 
good  opinion." 

'■_Och  !  and  you  have  done  that,"  said  the  Captain, 
nodding  sagaciously;  "for  Captain  Jekyl,  who  is  a 
fine  child,  has  put  us  all  up  to  your  honourable  con- 
duct. They  are  pretty  boys,  these  guardsmen,  though 
they  may  play  a  little  fine  sometime.?,  and  think 
more  of  themselves  than  peradventure  tney  need  for 
to  do,  in  comparison  with  us  of  the  line. — But  he  let 
us  know  all  about  it — and,  though  he  said  not  a  word 
of  a  certain  fine  lord,  with  his  footpad,  and  his  hurt. 
and  what  not,  yet  we  all  knew  how  to  lay  that  and 
that  together. — And  if  the  law  would  not  right  you. 
and  there  were  bad  words  between  you,  why  should 
not  two  genilemen  right  themselves?  And  as  to  your 
being  kinsmen,  why  should  not  kinsmen  behave  to 
each  other  like  men  of  honour  ?  Only,  some  say  you 
are  father's  sons,  and  that  is  something  too  near. — I 
naaonce  thoughts  of  calling  out  my  uncle  Dougal  my- 
self, for  there  is  no  saying  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  ;  but  I  thought,  on  the  whole,  there  should  be 
no  fighting,  as  there  is  no  marriage,  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees.  As  for  first  coysins— Wheugh  ! — 
that's  all  fair — fire  away,  Flanigan  I — But  here  is  my 
lord,  just  upon  us,  like  a  stag  of  the  first  head,  and 
the  whole  herd  behind  him." 

Tyrrel  stepped  forward  a  little  before  his  officious 
companions,  his  complexion  rapidly  changing  into 
various  shades,  like  that  of  one  who  forces  himself  to 
approach  and  touch  some  animal  or  reptile  for  which 
he  entertains  that  deep  disgust  and  abhorrence  which 
was  anciently  ascribed  to  constitutional  antipathy. 
This  appearance  of  constraint  put  upon  himself,  with 
the  changes  which  it  produced  on  his  face,  was  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  him  somewhat  in  the  opinion  of 
the  spectators,  when  compared  with  the  steady, 
stately,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  easy  demeanour  of  the 
Earl  of  Etherington,  who  was  equal  to  any  man  in 
England  in  the  difficult  art  of  putting  a  good  counte- 
nance on  a  bad  cause.  He  met  Tyrrel  with  an  air  as 
unembarrassed,  as  it  was  cold:  and,  while  he  paid 
tne  courtesy  of  a  formal  and  disiant  salutation,  ho 
saia  aloud,  "I  presume,  Mr.  Tyrrel  de  Martigny, 
that,  since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  avoid  this 
awkward  meeting,  you  are  disposed  to  remember  our 
family  connexion  so  far  as  to  avoid  making  sport 
fcT  the  good  company?" 

"  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  mypassion, 
Mr.  Bulmcr,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "if  you  can  assure  your- 
self against  the  consequences  of  your  own." 

1  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Earl,  with  the  same 
composure,  but  sinking  his  voice  so  as  only  to  be 
neard  by  Tyrrel;  "and  as  we  may  not  again  in  !i 
hurrv  hold  any  communication  together,  I  take  th(s 
freedom  to  remind  you,  that  I  sent  you  a  proposal  of 
accommodation  by  iny  friend,  Mr.  Jekyl." 

"It  was  inadmissible,"  said  Tyrrel — "altogctlier 
inadmissible — both  from  reasons  which  yoM  may 
guess,  and  others  which  it  is  needless  to  detail.— I 
sent  you  a  proposition,  think  of  it  well." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  "when  I  shaft 
see  it  supported  by  those  alleged  proofs,  which  I  do 
not  believe  ever  had  existence." 

"Your  conscience  holds   another  language  from 
your  tongue,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  but  I  disclaim  reproaches, 
9» 
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and  decline  altercation.  _  I  will  let  Captain  Jekyl 
know'  when  I  have  received  the  papers,  which,  you 
aay,  are  essential  to  your  forming  an  opinion  on  my 
proposal. — In  the  mean  while,  do  not  think  to  deceive 
me.  I  am  here  for  the  very  purpose  of  watching  and 
defeating  your  machinations ;  and,  while  I  live,  be 
assured  they  shall  never  succeed. — And  now,  sir — or 
mv  lord — for  the  titles  are  in  your  choice — fare  you 
well." 

"  Hold  a  little,"  said  Lord  Etherinsiton.  "  Since 
we  are  condemned  to  shock  each  other's  eves,  it  is  fit 
the  good  company  should  know  what  they  are  to 
think  of  us.  You  are  a  philosopher,  and  do  not  value 
the  opinion  of  the  public— a  poor  worldling  like  me  is 
desirous  to  stand  fair  with  it. — Gentlemen,"  he  conti- 
nued, raising  his  voice,  "Mr.  Winterblossom,  Cap- 
tait.  .ALicTurk,  3Ir— what  is  his  name,  Jekyl  ?— Ay, 
Micklehen— You  have,  I  believe,  all  some  notion,  that 
this  gentleman,  my  near  relation,  and  I,  have  some 
undecided  claims  on  each  other,  which  prevent  our 
living  upon  good  terms.  We  do  not  mean,  however, 
to  disturb  you  with  our  family  qi;arrcls;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  while  this  gentleman,  i\Ir.  Tyrrel,  or  what- 
evcr  he  may  please  to  call  himself,  remains  a  member 
of  this  company,  my  behaviour  to  him  will  be  the 
same  as  to  any  stranger  m  ho  may  have  that  advan- 
tage.— Good  morrow  to  you,  sir— Good  morning, 
fentlemen — we  all  meet  at  dinner,  as  usual — Come, 
ekyl." 

So  saying,  he  took  Jekyl  by  the  arm,  and,  gently 
e.xtricating  himself  from  the  sort  of  crowd,  walked 
off.  leaving  most  of  the  company  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  by  the  ease  and  apparent  reasonableness  of 
his  demeanour.  Sounds  of  depreciation,  forming 
themselves  indistinctly  into  something  like  the  words, 
"  my  eye,  and  Betty  Martin,"  did  issue  from  the  neck- 
cloth of  Sir  Bingo,  but  they  were  not  much  attended 
to ;  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
quicksighted  gentry  at  the  Well,  that  the  Baronet's 
feelings  towards  the  noble  Earl  were  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  those  displayed  by  Lady  Binks,  and  that, 
though  ashamed  to  testify.  Or  perhaps  incapable  of 
feeling,  anyanxiGus  degree  of  jealousy,  histeinper  had 
!)een  for  some  time  considerably  upon  the  fret ;  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  which  his  fair  moiety  did  not 
think  it  necessarv  to  give  herself  any  concern. 

Mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Etherinptou  walked  on- 
ward with  his  confidant,  in  the  full  triumph  of  suc- 
cessful genius. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "Jekyl,  that  I  can  turn  a  cor- 
ner with  any  man  in  England.  It  was  a  proper  blun- 
der of  yoyrs,  that  you  must  extricate  the  fellow  from 
the  mist  which  accident  had  flung  around  him— you 
might  as  well  have  published  the  story  of  our  recon- 
tre  at  once,  for  every  one  can  guess  it,  by  laying  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  together;  but  never  trouble 
your  brains  for  a  justification.  You  marked  how  I 
tssumed  mv  natural  superiority  over  him— towered 
np  in  the  full  pride  of  legitimacy — silenced  him  even 
vvhere  the  good  company  most  do  congregate.  This 
wdl  go  to  Mowbray  through  his  agent,  and  will  put 
hira  still  madder  on  my  alliance.  1  know  he  looks 
jealously  on  my  flirtation  with  a  certain  lady— the 
"dasher  yonder— nothing  makes  a  man  sensible  of  the 
value  of  an  opportunity,  but  the  chance  of  losing  it." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  vou  would  give  up  thoughts  of 
Miss  Mowbray !"  said  Jekyl ;  "  and  take  Tyrrel's 
<}ffer,  if  he  has  the  means  of  making  it  good." 

"Ay,  if— if.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such 
rights  as  he  pretends  to,  and  that  his  papers  are  all 
a  "deception. — Why  do  you  put  your  e.ve  upon  me 
as  fixed  as  if  you  were  searching  out  some  wonderful 
secret?" 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  bona 
fide  belief  respecting  these  documents,"  said  Jekyl, 
nor  a  little  puzzled  by  the  steady  and  unembarrassed 
ft-r  of  his  friend. 

"Why,  thou  most  suspicious  of  coxcombs,"  said 
Efherington,  "what  the  devil  would  you  have  me 
bay  to  you"?— Can  I,  as  the  lawyers  say,  prove  a 
I'egative?  or.  is  it  not  very  possible,  that  such  things 
may  exist,  though  1  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
theiu  7  All  I  can  say  is,  that  of  all  men  I  am  the 
Di"Rt  interested  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  docu- 


ments; and,  therefore,  certainly  will  not  admit  of  it, 
unless  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  'by  their  being  pro- 
duced ;  nor  then  either,  unless  I  am  at  the  same  tim« 
well  assured  of  their  authenticity." 

"I  ciinnot  blame  vou  for  your  being  hard  of  faith, 
my  lord,"_  said  Jekyl;  "but  still  I  think  if  you  can 
cutout  with  your  earldom,  and  your  noble  hereditary 
estate,  I  would,  in  your  case,  pitch  Nettlewood  to  tha 
(Jevil." 

"Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl  5 
but  you  took  care  to  have  the  spending  of  it  first. — 
What  would  you  give  for  such  an  opportunity  of  piec- 
ing your  fortunes  by  marriage  7— Confess  the  truth." 

'I  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,"  said  Jekyl,  "in  my 
present  circumstances;  but  iJf  they  were  what  they 
have  been,  I  should  despise  an  estate  that  was  to  be 
held  by  petticoat  tenure,  especially  when  the  lady  of 
the  iTianor  was  a  sickly  fantastic  girl,  that  hated  me, 
as  this  Miss  Mowbray  has  the  bad  taste  to  hate  you. 

"  Uaiph— sickly  7 — no,  no,  she  is  trot  sickly — she  ia 
as  healthy  as  anyone  in  constitution — and,  on  my 
word,  I  think  her  paleness  only  renders  her  mora 
interesting.  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she 
might  have  rivalled  one  9f_Canova's  finest  statues." 

'  Yes;  but  she  is  indifierent  to  you — you  do  not 
love  her,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  She  is  any  thing  but  indifferent  to  me,"  said  the 
Earl;  "she  becomes  daily  more  interesting— for  her 
dislike  piques  me  ;  and  besides,  she  has  the  insolence 
openly  to  defy  and  contemn  me  before  her  brother, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  I  have  a  kind  of 
loving  hatred — a  sort  of  hating  love  for  her;  in  short. 
thinkmg  upon  her  is  like  trying  to  read  a  riddle,  ana 
makes  one  make  quite  as  many  blunders,  and  talk 
jiist  as  much  nonsense.  If  ever  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity, I  will  make  her  pay  for  all  her  airs." 

"  What  airs  7"  said  Jekyl. 

"Xay,  the  devil  rnay  describe  them,  for  I  cannot; 
but,  for  example — Since  her  brother  has  insisted  on 
her  receiving  me,  or  I  should  rather  say  on  her  appear- 
ing when  I  visit  Shaws-Castle,  one  would  think  her 
invention  has  toiled  in  discovering  different  ways  of 
showing  want  of  respect  to  me,  and  dislike  to  my 
presence.  Instead  of  dressing  herself  as  a  lady  should, 
especially  on  such  occasions,  she  chooses  some  fantas- 
tic, or  old-fashioned,  or  negligent  bedizening,  which 
makes  her  at  least  look  odd,  if  it  cannot  make  her 
ridiculous— such  triple  tiaras  of  various-coloured  gauze 
on  her  head — such  pieces  of  old  tapestrv,  I  think,  in- 
stead of  shawls  and  pelisses — such  thick-soled  shoes 
— such  tan-leather  gloves— mercv  upon  us,  Hal,  the 
very  sight  of  her  equipment  would  drive  mad  a  whole 
conclave  of  milliners !  Then  her  postures  are  so 
strange — she  does  so  stoop  and  lollop,  as  the  women 
call  It,  so  cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms — were 
the  goddess  of  grace  to  look  down  on  her,  it  would 
put  herto  flight'for  ever  !" 

"And  you  are  willing  to  make  this  awkward,  ill- 
drcsscd,  unmannered  dowdy,  your  Countess,  Ether- 
ington:  you,  for  whose  critical  eye  half  the  town 
dress  themselves?"  said  Jekyl. 

"It  is  all  a  trick,  Hal— all  an  assumed  character  to 
get  rid  of  me,  to  disgust  me,  to  baffle  me ;  but  I  am 
not  to  be  had  so  easily.  The  brother  is  driven  to 
despair — he  bites  his  nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes 
signs,  which  she  alwavs  takes  up  at  cross-purpose. — 
I  hope  he  beats  her  after  I  go  away ;  there  would  be 
a  touch  of  consolation,  were  one  but  certain  of  that." 

"A  very  charitable  hope,  truly,  and  your  present 
feelings  might  lead  the  lady  to  I'udge  what  she  may 
expect  after  \ycdlock.  But,"  added  Jekyl,  "cannot 
you,  so  skilful  in  fathoming  every  mood  of  the  female 
mind,  divine  some  mode  ofengaging  her  in  conversa- 
tion 7" 

"Conversation!"  replied  the  Earl;  "why,  ever 
since  the  shock  of  my  first  appearance  was  sur- 
mounted, she  has  contrived  to  vote  me  a  nonentity; 
and  that  she  may  annihilate  me  completely,  she  has 
chosen,  of  all  occupations,  that  of  working  a  slock- 
ing! From  what  cursed  old  antediluvian,  who  lived 
before  the  invention  of  spinning-jennies,  she  learned 
this  craft,  Heaven  only  knows;  but  there  she  sits, 
wth  her  work  pinned  to  her  knee — not  the  pretty 
taper  silken  fabnc,  with  which  Jeannette  of  Amiens 
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coquetted,  while  Tnstram  Shandy  was  observing  her 
progress;  but  a  huge  worsted  bag,  designed  for  some 
flat-footed  old  pauper,  with  heels  like  an  elephant— 
And  tliere  she  sqaats,  counting  all  the  stitches  as  she 
works,  and  refusing  to  speak,  or  listen,  or  look  up, 
under  pretence  that  it  disturbs  her  calculation  !" 

"An  elegant  occupation,  tridy,  and  I  wonaer  itdoes 
not  work  a  cure  upon  her  noble  admirer,"  said  Jekyl. 

"Conipund  her— no— she  shall  not  trick  nie.  And 
then  amid  this  affectation  of  vulgar  stolidity,  there 
break  out  such  sparklt^s  of  exultation,  when  she 
thinks  she  has  succeeded  in  baffling  her  brother,  and 
in  plaguing  nie,  that,  by  my  faith,  Hal,  I  could  not 
tell,  were  it  at  my  option,  w  hether  to  kiss  or  to  cuff' 
her." 

"  Vou  are  determined  to  go  on  with  this  strange 
affair,  tlien?"  said  Jekyl. 

"  On- on — on.  my  boy !— Clara  and  Nettlewood  for 
ever!'  answered  the  Earl.  "Besides  this  brother  of 
hers  provokes  me  too — he  does  not  do  for  me  half 
what  he  might — what  he  ought  to  do.  He  stands  on 
points  of  honour,  forsooth,  this  broken-down  horse- 
jockej',  who  swallowed  my  two  thousand  pounds  as 
a  pointer  would  a  pat  of  butter. — I  can  see  he  wishes 
to  play  fast  and  loose — has  some  suspicions,  like  you, 
Hal,  upon  the  strength  of  mv  right  to  my  father's 
titles  and  estate;  as  if,  with  the  tithe  of  the  Nettle- 
wood  property  alone,  I  would  not  be  too  good  a 
match  for  one  of  his  beggarly  family.  He  must 
Bcheme,  forsooth,  this  half-baked  Scotch  cake  !— He 
must  hold  off  and  on,  and  be  cautious,  and  wait  the 
result,  and  try  conclusions  with  me,  this  lump  of  oat- 
meal dough !— I  am  much  tempted  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  him  in  the  course  of  mv  proceedings." 

"  Wlu%  this  is  vengeance  horrible  and  dire,"  said 
Jekyl  5  ''  yet  I  give  up  the  brother  to  you ;  he  is  a 
conceited  coxcomb,  and  deserves  a  lesson.  But  I 
would  fain  intercede  for  the  sister." 

"  We  shall  see" — replied  the  Earl;  and  then  sud- 
denly, "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hal ;  her  caprices  are  so 
diverting,  that  I  sometimes  think  out  of  mere  con- 
tradiction, I  almost  love  her;  at  least,  if  she  would 
but  clear  old  scores,  and  forget  one  unlucky  prank  of 
mine,  it  should  be  her  own  fault  if  I  did  not  make  her 
a  happy  woman." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A    DEATH-BED. 

It  comes— it  wrings  me  in  my  parting  tiour^ 
The  long-hid  crime— the  \vell-di.<guisei1  guilt 
Bring  me  some  holy  priest  tp  lay  the  spectre  I 

Old  Play. 

The  general  expectation  of  the  companv  had  been 
disappointed  by  the  pacific  termination  of  the  ineeting 
betwixt  the  Earl  of  Etherington  and  Tyrrel,  the  anti- 
cipation of  which  had  created  so  deep  a  sensation. 
It  had  been  expected  that  some  appalling  scene 
would  have  taken  place;  instead  of  which,  each  party 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  sullen  neutrality,  and  leave 
the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  their  lawyers.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  cause  was  removed  out 
of  the  courts  of  Bellona  into  that  of  Themis;  and 
although  the  litigants  continued  to  inhabit  the  sarne 
neighbourhood,  and  once  or  twice  met  at  the  public 
walks  or  public  table,  they  took  no  notice  of  each 
other,  farther  than  by  exchanging  on  such  occasions 
a  grave  and  distant  bow. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  people  ceased  to 
take  interest  in  a  feud  so  coldly"  conducted  ;  and  if 
they  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  but  to  wonder  that 
both  the  parties  should  persevere  in  residing  near  the 
Spa,  and  in  chilling,  with  their  unsocial  behaviour,  a 
party  met  together  for  the  pui-poses  of  health  and 
amusement. 

But  the  brothers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  how- 
ever painful  their  occasional  meetings  might  be, 
had  the  strongest  reasons  to  remain  in  each  other's 
neighbourhood — Lord  Etherington  to  conduct  his 
design  upon  Miss  Mowbray,  "Tyrrel  to  disconcert 
his  plan,  if  possible,  and  both  to  await  the  answer 
which  should  be  returned  by  the  house  in  London, 
who  were  depositaries  of  the  papers  left  by  the  late 
Karl. 


Jekyl,  anxious  to  assist  his  friend  as  much  as  pos- 
sible niade  in  the  mean  time  a  visit  to  old  Touch- 
wood at  the  Aultoun,  expecting  to  find  him  as  com- 
municative as  he  had  fornurly  been  on  the  subject  of 
The  quarrel  betwixt  the  brothers,  and  trusting  to  dis- 
cover, by  dint  of  address,  whence  he  had  derived  hi? 
information  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  noble  house 
of  Etherington.  But  the  confidence  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  expect  on  the  part  of  the  old  traveiit-r 
was  not  reposed.  Ferdinand  JMendez  Pinto,  as  the 
Earl  called  him,  had  changed  his  mind  or  was 
not  in  the  vein  of  communication.  The  only  proof 
of  his  confidence  worth  mentioning,  was  his  impart- 
ing to  the  young  oificer  a  valuable  receipt  for  con- 
cocting curra-powder. 

Jekyl  was  therefore  reduced  to  believe  that  Touch- 
wood, who  appeared  all  his  life  to  have  been  a  great 
intermeddler  in  other  people's  matters,  had  puzzled 
out  the  information  which  he  appeared  to  possess  of 
Lord  Etherington's  affairs,  through  some  of  those 
obscure  sources  whence  very  important  secrets  do 
frecjuently,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
those  whom  they  concern,  escape  to  the  public.  He 
thought  this  the  more  likely,  as  Touchwood  was  by 
no  means  critically  nice  in  his  society,  but  was 
observed  to  converse  as  readily  with  a  gentleman's 
gentleman,  as  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  be- 
longed, and  with  a  lady's  attendant,  as  with  the  lady 
herself.  He  that  will  stoop  to  this  sort  of  society, 
who  is  fond  of  tattle,  being  at  the  same  time  disposed 
to  pay  some  consideration  for  gratification  of  his 
curiosity,  and  not  over  scrupulous  respecting  its 
accuracy,  may  always  command  a  great  quantity  of 
private  anecciote.  Captain  Jekyl  naturally  enough 
concluded,  that  this  busy  old  man  became  in  some 
degree  master  of  other  people's  affairs  by  such  corres- 
pondences as  these;  and  he  could  hiniself  bear  \\^t- 
ness  to  his  success  in  cross-examination,  as  he  had 
been  surprised  into  an  avowal  of  the  rencontre  be- 
tween the  brothers,  by  an  insidious  observation  of 
the  said  Touchwood.  He  reported,  therefore,  to  the 
Earl,  after  this  interview,  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  traveller,  who,  thougli  he  had  become 
acquainted,  by  some  means  or  other,  with  some  lead- 
ing facts  of  his  remarkable  history,  only  possessed 
them  in  a  broken,  confused,  and  desultorv  manner, 
insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the 
parties  in  the  expected  lawsuit  were  brothers  or 
cousins,  and  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts  on 
which  it  was  to  be  founded. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  edaircissement  on 
the  subject  of  Touchwood,  that  Lord  Etherington 
dropped  as  usual  into  the  bookseller's  shop,  got  his 
papers,  and  skimming  his  eye  over  the  shelf  on  which 
lay,  till  called  for,  the  postponed  letters  destined  for 
the  Aultoun,  saw  with  a  beating  heart  the  smart 
post-mistress  toss  amongst  them  with  an  air  of 
sovereign  contempt,  a  pretty  large  packet,  addressed 
to  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esq.  &c.  He  withdrew  his  eyes, 
as  if  conscious  that  even  to  have  looked  on  this  irn- 
portant  parcel  might  engender  some  suspicion  of  his 
purpose,  or  intimated  the  deep  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  contents  of  the  missive  which  was  so  slightly 
treated  by  his  friend  Mrs.  Pott.  At  this  moment  the 
door  of  the  shop  opened,  and  Lady  Penelope  Pen- 
feather  entered,  with  her  eternal  pendante,  the  little 
Miss  Digges. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mowbray?— Has  Mr.  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's  been  down  this  morning?— Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Pott?" 
were  questions  which  the  lettered  lady  eagerly  huddled 
on  the  back  of  each  other,  scarcely  giving  time  to  the 
lady  of  letters  to  return  a  decided  negative  to  all  and 
each  of  them. 

"Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  about — was  not  coming 
there  this  morning— his  servant  had  just  called  for 
letters  and  papers,  and  announced  as  much." 

"  Good  Heaven !  how  unfortunate  !"  said  Lady 
Penelope,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  sinking  down  on  one 
of  the  little  sofas  in  an  attitude  of  shocking  desolation, 
which  called  the  instant  attention  of  Mr.  Pott  and  hi« 
good  woman,  the  first  uncorking  a  small  phial  of 
salts,  for  he  was  a  pharmacopolist  cs  woll  as  vendei 
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of  literature  and  transmitter  of  letters,  and  the  other 
hastonins;  for  a  glass  of  water.  A  strong  temptation 
thrilled  from  Lord  Etherington's  eyes  to  his  finger- 
ends.  Two  steps  might  have  brought  him  within 
arm's-length  of  ti'.e  unwatched  packet,  on  the  con- 
tents of  which,  in  all  probability,  rested  the  hope  and 
claims  of  his  rival  in  honour  and  fortune  ;  and,  in  the 
general  confusion,  was  it  impossible  to  possess  himself 
of  it  unobserved  7  But  no— no— no — the  attempt  was 
too  dreadfully  dangerous  to  be  risked  ;  and,  passing 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in- 
curring suspicion  by  suffering  Lady  Penelope  to  play 
off  her  airs  of  affected  distress  and  anxiety,  without 
seeming  lo  take  that  interest  in  them  which  her  ranl>. 
at  1  vast  might  be  supposed  to  demand.  Stung  with 
t!iis  apprehension,  he  hastened  to  express  himself  so 
anxiously  on  the  subject,  and  to  demonstrate  so  busily 
his  wish'to  assist  her  ladyship,  that  he  presently  stood 
committed  a  great  deal  farther  than  he  had  intended. 
Lady  Penelope  was  infinitely  cbliged  to  his  lordship— 
indeed,  it  was  her  character  in  general  not  to  permit 
herself  to  be  overcome  by  circumstances  ;  but  some- 
thing had  happened,  so  strange,  so  embarrassing,  so 
melancholy,  that  she  owned  it  had  quite  overcome 
her— notwithstanding,  she  had  at  all  times  piqued  her- 
self on  supporting  her  own  distresses,  better  than  she 
was  able  to  suppress  her  emotions  in  viewing  those  of 
others. 

"Could  he  be  qf  any  use?"  Lord  Eiherington 
asked.  "  She  had  inquired  after  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's — his  servant  was  at  her  ladyship's  service,  if 
she  chose  to  send  to  command  his  attendance." 

"Oh!  no,  no  !"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "I  dare  say, 
my  dear  lord,  you  will  answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal 
liLtter  than  3Ir.  Jlowbray — that  is,  provided  you  are  a 
Justice  of  Peace." 

"  A  Justice  of  Peace  !"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
much  suiprised ;  "  I  am  in  the  commission  unques- 
tionably, but  not  for  any  Scotch  county." 

"O,  that  does  not  signify,"  said  Lady  Penelope; 
"  atid  if  you  will  trust  yourself  with  me  a  little  way, 
I  will  e.Kplain  to  you  how  you  can  do  one  of  the  most 
charitable,  and  kind,  and  generous  things  in  the 
world." 

Lord  Etherington's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity, 
kindness,  and  generosity,  was  not  so  exuberant  as  to 
jiievent  his  devising  .some  means  for  evading  Lady 
Penelope's  request,  when,  looking  through  the  sash- 
door,  he  had  a  distant  glance  of  his  servant  Soimes 
approaching  the  Post-office. 

I  have  heard  of  a  sheep-stealer  who  had  rendered 
his  dog  so  skilful  an  accomplice  in  his  nefarious  traffic, 
that  he  used  to  send  him  out  to  commit  acts  of  felony 
by  himself,  and  had  even  contrived  to  impress  on  the 
poor  cur  the  caution  tiiat  he  should  not,  on  such  oc- 
casions, seem  even  to  recognise  his  master,  if  they 
met   accidentally.*     Apparently,   Lord  Etherington 

•There  were  several  inst.inces  of  this  dexteritr,  but  especially 
those  whicli  occiiired  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Murdison  and 
Millar  in  1773.  These  persons,  a  sheep-farmer  and  his  shep- 
herd, settled  in  the  vale  of  Tweed,  commenced  and  CJirried  on 
for  some  time  an  extensive  system  of  devastation  on  the  flocks 
of  their  neighbours.  A  dog  belonging  to  Millar  was  so  well 
trained,  that  he  had  only  to  show  him  during  the  day  the  parcel 
of  sheep  which  he  ilesired  to  have  ;  and  wlien  dismissed  at 
nielit  for  the  purpose.  Yarrow  went  right  to  the  pasture  where 
the  tiock  had  fed,  and  carried  off  the  'piantily  shown  liim.  He 
then  drove  them  before  him  by  tlie  most  secret  paih.s  lo  Murdi- 
son's  fai-m,  wliere  the  dishone.st  master  and  servant  were  in 
readiness  lo  receive  the  booty  Two  thines  were  remarkable. 
In  the  first  place,  that  if  the  dog,  when  thus  dishonestly  em- 
ployed, actually  met  his  m.ister.  he  observed  great  cauiion  in 
recognising  him,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  bringing  him  under 
suspicion  ;  secondly,  that  he  showed  a  distinct  sen.se  that  the 
illegal  transactions  in  which  lie  was  engaged  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  endure  daylight.  The  sheep  which  he  was  directed  to 
drive,  were  often  reluctant  to  leave  their  own  iiastures,  and 
sometimes  the  "ntervcntion  of  rivers  or  other  obstacles  made 
their  tirogress  i.eculiarly  difficult.  On  .such  occasions.  Yarrow 
continued  his  efforts  to  dri'  e  his  plunder  forward,  until  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  a  sicnal  which,  he  conceived,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  desert  his  .spoil,  and  slink  homeward  by  a 
circuitous  road.  It  is  generally  said  this  accomplished  doff  was 
liangc'i  along  with  his  ma-^ter ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  survived  him 
long,  in  the  service  of  a  man  in  Leitlien.  yet  was  said  al'ter- 
wards  to  have  shown  little  of  the  wonderful  instinct  exhibited 
in  the  employment  of  Millar. 

Another  instance  of  similar  sagacity,  a  friend  of  mine  dis- 
ijovered  in  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  which  he  had  purchased 
from  a  A.-.ale.'  i""  the  canine  race.    AVhen  he  entered  a  shop,  he 


conducted  himself  upon  a  similar  principle;  for  ha 
had  no  sooner  a  glimpse  of  his  agent,  than  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  stage  free  for  his 
machinations. 

"IMy  servant,"  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference 
as  he  could  assume,  "  will  call  for  my  letters — I  imi.st 
attend  Lady  Penelope;''  and,  instantly  proffering  hia 
services  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  whatever  other 
quality  she  chose  to  employ  them,  he  hastily  presented 
his  arm,  and  scarce  gave  her  ladyship  time  to  recover 
from  her  state  of  languor  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
activity  ere  he  hurried  her  from  the  shop:  and,  with 
her  thin  hatchet-face  chattering  close  to  nis  ear,  her 
yellow  and  scarlet  feathers  crossing  his  nose,  her  lean 
light  honourable  arm  hooking  his  elbow,  he  braved 
the  suppressed  titters  and  sneers  of  all  the  younger 
women  whom  he  met  as  they  traversed  the  parade. 
One  glance  of  intelii.gence,  though  shot  at  a  distance, 
passed  betwixt  his  lordship  and  Soimes  as  the  former 
left  the  public  walk  under  the  giiidance  of  Lady  Pene- 
lope, his  limbs  indeed  obeying  her  pleasure,  and  his 
ears  dinned  with  her  attempts  to  explain  the  business 
in  question,  but  his  mind  totally  indifferent  where  he 
was  going,  or  ignorant  on  what  purpose,  and  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  packet  in  3Irs.  Pott's  heap  of 
postponed  letters,  and  its  probable  fate. 

At  length  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Ether- 
ington sensible  that  his  abstraction  must  seem  strange, 
and,  as  his  conscience  told  him,  even  suspicious  in  me 
eyes  of  his  companion  ;  putting  therefore  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  constraint  upon  himself,  he  expressed, 
for  the  first  time,  curiosity  to  know  where  their  walk 
wa*  to  terminate.  It  chanced,  that  this  was  precisely 
the  question  which  he  needed  not  to  have  asked,  if  ha 
had  paid  but  the  slightest  attention  to  the  verv  volu- 
ble communications  of  her  ladyship,  which  had  all 
turned  upon  this  subject. 

"  Now,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  must  believe 
you  lords  of  the  creation  think  us  poor  simple  women 
the  vainest  fools  alive.  I  have  told  you  how  much 
pain  It  costs  me  to  speak  about  my  little  charities, 
and  yet  you  come  to  make  me  tell  you  the  whole  story 
over  again.  But  I  hope,  after  all,  your  lordship  is  not 
surprised  at  what  I  have  thought  it  mv  duty  to  do  in 
this  sad  affair — perhaps  I  have  listened  too  much  lo 
the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  which  are  apt  to  be  so 
deceitful." 

On  the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet 
afraid,  by  demanding  it  directly,  to  show  that  the  pre- 
vious tide  of  narrative  and  pathos  had  been  lost  on  an 
inattentive  ear,  Lord  Etherington  could  only  say,  that 
Lady  Penelope  could  not  err  in  acting  according  to 
the  dictates  of  her  own  Judgment. 

Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for  the 
lady's  sated  palate;  so,  like  a  true  glutton  of  praise, 
she  began  to  help  herself  with  the  soup-ladle. 

"Ah!  judgment? — how  is  it  you  men  know  us  so 
little,  thai  you  think  we  can  pause  to  weigh  sentiment 
in  the  balance  of  judgment  ? — that  is  expecting  rather 
too  much  from  us  poor  victims  of  our  feelings.  So 
that  you  must  really  hold  me  excused  if  I  forgot  the 
errors  of  this  guilty  and  unhapoy  creature,  when  I 
looked  upon  her  wretchedness— Not  that  I  would 
have  my  little  friend,  Miss  Digges,  or  your  lordship, 
suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  paulating  the  fault,  while 
I  pity  the  poor,  miserable  sinner.  Oh,  no — Waipole's 
verses  express  beautifully  what  one  ought  to  feel  on 
such  occasions — 

'For  never  was  the  gentle  breast 

Insensible  to  human  woes  ; 
Feeling,  though  firm,  it  melts  distresa'd 

For  weaknesses  it  never  knows.'  " 

"  Jlost  accursed  of  all  p7-iciaises,"  thought  his  lord- 
ship, "when  wilt  thou,  amidst  all  thy  chatter,  tutor 
one  word  sounding  like  sense  or  information  !" 

But  Lady  Penelope  went  on — "  If  you  knew,  my 

was  not  long  in  observing  that  his  little  companion  made  it  a 
rule  to  follow  at  some  interval,  and  to  estr,-inge  ilself  I'rom  liia 
in:i»ier  so  much  as  to  aptiear  totally  unconnected  with  him 
.And  when  he  left  the  shop,  it  was  tiic  doir  s  custom  to  remain 
behind  him  till  it  could  tind  an  opporiuiuiy  of  seizine  a  pair  o( 
gloves,  or  silk  stockines,  or  some  siniiiar  propifrty,  «hich  it 
brought  to  its  master.  The  poor  fellow  probably  saved  its  life 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  man. 
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lord,  how  I  lament  my  limited  means  on  those  occa- 
sions! but  I  have  giatheredsomethins  among  the  ffood 
people  at  the  Well.  I  asked  that  selfish  wretch,  Win- 
terblossom,  to  walk  down  wiili  ine  to  view  her  dis- 
tress, and  the  heartless  heast  told  ine  he  was  afraid 
of  infection  !— infection  from  a  puer— puerperal  fever  I 
I  should  not  perhaps  pronounce  the  word,  but  science 
is  of  no  sex — however,  I  have  always  used  thieves' 
vinegar  essence,  and  never  have  gone  farther  than  the 
threshold." 

Whatever  were  Etherington's  faults,  he  did  not  want 
charity,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  giving  alms. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  sai(J.  takins;  out  his  purse,  "your 
ladvship  should  not  have  applied  to  me." 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,  we  only  beg  from  our  friends  ; 
and  your  lordship  is  so  constnnilv'  engaged  with  Lady 
Binks,  that  we  have  rarely  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  what  I  call  my  little  circle." 

Lord  Etherington,  without  ftirther  answer,  tendered 
a  couple  of  guineas,  and  ol)served,  that  the  poor  woman 
should  have  medical  attendance. 

"Why,  so  I  say."  answered  Lady  Penelope ;  "and 
I  asked  the  brute'  Quack'eben,  who,  I  am  sure,  owes 
me  some  gratitude,  to  go  and  see  her;  but  the  sordid 
monster  answered,  'Who  was  to  pay  him?' — He 
grows  every  day  more  intolerable,  no'w  that  he  seems 
sure  of  marrying  that  fat  blowzy  widow.  He  could 
not,  I  am  sure,  expect  that  I— out  of  my  pittance — 
And  besides,  my  lord,  is  there  not  a  law  that  the  pa- 
rish, or  the  county,  or  the  something  or  other,  shall 
pav  for  phv.^icking  the  poor  7" 

''  We  will  find  means  to  secure  the  Doctor's  attend- 
ance," said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  and  I  believe  my 
best  way  will  be  to  walk  back  to  the  Well,  and  .send 
him  to  wait  on  the  patient.  I  am  afrriid  •!  can  be  of 
little  use  to  a  poor  woman  in  a  childbed  fever." 

"  Puerperal,  my  lord,  puerperal,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope in  a  tone  of  correction. 

"In  a  puerperal  fever  then,"  said  Lord  Ethering- 
ton ;  "  why,  what  can  I  do  to  help  her?" 

"Oh!  my  lord,  you  have  forgotten  that  this  Anne 
Heggie,  that  I  told  you  of,  came  here  with  one  child 
in  her  arms — and  another— in  short,  about  to  become 
a  mother  again— and  settled  herself  in  this  miserable 
hut  I  told  you  of— and  some  people  think  the  minister 
should  have  sent  her  to  her  own  parish ;  but  he  is  a 
etrange,  soft-headed,  sleepy  sort  of  man,  not  over 
active  in  his  parochial  duties.  However,  there  she 
settled,  and  there  was  something  about  her  quite  be- 
yond the  style  of  a  common  pauper,  my  lorn — not  at 
all  the  disgusting  sort  of  person  that  you  give  a  six- 
pence to  while  you  look  another  way — but  some  one 
that  seemed  to  have  seen  bettor  days— one  that,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  could  a  tale  unfold — though,  indeed, 
I  have  never  thoroughly  learned  her  history— only, 
that  to-day,  as  I  called  to  know  how  she  was,  and 
sent  my  maid  into  her  hut  with  some  trifle,  not  worth 
mentioning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs  about 
her  mind  concerning  the  Mowbray  family  here  of  St. 
Ronan's — and  my  woman  says  the  poor  creature  is 
dying,  and  is  raving  either  for  Mr.  Jlowbray  or  for 
some  magistrate  to  receive  a  declaration  ;  and  so  I 
have  given  you  the  trouble  to  come  with  inc,  that  we 
may  get  out  of  the  poor  creature,  if  possible,  whatever 
she  has  got  to  say. — I  hope  it  is  not  murder — I  hope 
not — though  young  St.  Ronan's  has  been  a  strange, 
wild,  daring,  thoughtless  creatiire — sgherro  insigne, 
as  the  Italian  says. — But  here  is  the  hut,  my  lord — 
pray,  walk  in." 

The  mention  of  the  St.  Ronan's  family,  and  of  a 
secret  relating  to  them,  banished  the  thoughts  which 
Lord  Etherington  began  to  entertain  of  leaving  Lady 
Penelope  to  execute  her  works  of  devoted  charity 
without  his  assistance.  It  was  now  with  an  interest 
efjual  to  her  own,  that  he  stood  before  a  most  mise- 
rable hut,  where  the  unfortunate  female,  her  distresses 
not  greatly  relieved  by  Lady  Penelope's  ostentatious 
bounty,  had  resided  both  previous  t')  her  confinement, 
and  since  that  event  had  taken  place,  with  an  old 
woman,  one  of  the  parish  poor,  whose  miserable  dole 
the  minister  had  augmented,  that  she  might  have 
sotne  means  of  assisting  the  stranger. 

Lady  Penelope  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  after 
a  momentary  hesitation,   which  proceeded  front  a 


struggle  betwixt  her  fear  of  infection,  and  her  eager 
curiositv  to  know  something,  she  could  not  guess' 
what,  that  misht  affect  theMowbrays  in  their  honour 
or  fortunes.  The  latter  soon  prevailed,  and  she  en- 
tered, followed  by  Lord  Etherington.  The  lady,  like 
other  comforters  of  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  proceeded 
to  rebuke  the  grumbling  old  woman  for  want  of  order 
and  cleanliness — censurerl  the  food  wiiich  was  pro- 
vided for  the  patient,  and  inquired  particularly  after 
the  wine  which  she  had  left  to  make  caiKJle  with. 
The  crone  was  not  so  dazzled  with  Lady  Penelope's 
dignity  or  bounty  as  to  endure  her  reprimand  with 
patience.  "They  that  had  their  bread  to  won  wi'  ae 
arm,"  she  said,  for  the  other  hung  powerless  by  her 
side,  "had  mair  to  do  than  to  soop  hooses ;  if  her 
leddyship  wad  let  her  ain  idle  quean  of  a  lass  take  the 
besom,  she  might  make  the  house  as  clean  as  she 
liked  ;  and  madam  wad  be  a'  the  better  of  the  exorcise, 
and  wad  hae  done,  at  least,  ae  turn  of  wark  at  the 
week's  end." 

"Do  you  hear  the  old  hag,  my  lord?"  said  Lady 
Penelope.  "  Well,  the  poor  are  horrid  ungrateful 
wretches— And  the  wine,  dame— the  wine  ?" 

"The  wine! — there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin, 
and  puir,  thin,  fusionless  skink  it  was— the  wine  was 
drank  out  ye  may  swear— we  didna  fiing  it  ower  our 
shouther— if  ever  we  were  to  get  good  o't,  it  was  bv 
taking  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and  your 
slaisters— I  wish,  for  ane.  I  had  ne'er  kend  the  sour 
smack  o't.  If  the  bedral  hadna  gien  me  a  drap  of 
usquebauHh,  I  might  e'en  hae  died  of  your  leddyship's 
liquor,  for" 

Lord  Ethenngton  here  interrupted  the  grumbling 
crone,  thrusting  some  silver  into  her  grasp,  and  at 
the  same  time  begging  her  to  be  silent.  The  hag 
weighed  the  crown-piece  in  her  hand,  and  crawled  to 
her  chimnev-comer,  muttering  as  she  went,— "This 
is  something  like— this  is  something  like— no  like 
rinning  into  the  house  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
geeing  orders,  like  mistress  and  mair,  and  than  a 
puir  shilling  again  Saturday  at  e'en." 

.So  saying,  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized, 
while  she  spun,  her  jet-black  cutty  pipe,  from  which 
she  soon  sent  such  clouds  of  vile  mundungus  vapour 
as  must  have  cleared  the  premises  of  Lady  Penelope, 
had  she  not  been  strong  in  purpose  to  share  the  ex- 
pected confession  of  the  invalid.  As  tot  Miss  Digges, 
she  coughed,  sneezed,  retched,  and  finally  ran  out  of 
the  cottage,  declaring  she  could  not  live  in  .such  a 
smoke,  if  it  were  to  hear  twenty  sick  women's  last 
speeches;  and  that,  besides,  she  was  sure  to  know 
all  about  it  from  Lady  Penelope,  if  it  was  ever  so  httle 
worth  telling  over  again. 

Lord  Ethcrin2ton  was  now  standing  beside  the 
miserable  flock-bed,  in  which  lav  the  poor  patient, 
distracted,  in  what  seemed  to  be  her  dying  momerits, 
with  the  peevish  clamour  of  the  elder  infant,  to  which 
she  could  only  reply  by  low  moans,  turning  her  looks 
as  well  as  she  could  from  its  ceaseless  whine  to  the 
other  side  of  her  wretched  couch,  where  lay  the 
unlucky  creature  to  which  she  had  last  given  birth; 
its  shivering  limbs  imperfectly  covered  with  a  blanket, 
its  little  features  already  swollen  and  bloated,  and  its 
eyes  scarce  open,  apparently  insensible  to  the  evils 
of  a  state  from  which  it  seemed  about  to  be  speedily 
released. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  poor  woman,"  said  Lord  Ether- 
ington ;  "I  am  told  you  desire  a  magistrate." 

^'It  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  whom  I 
desired  to  see— John  IMowbray  of  St.  Ronan's— the 
ladv  promised  to  bring  him  here." 

"I  am  not  IMowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,"  said  Lorrf 
Etherington;  "but  I  am  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature— I  am,  moreover,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's particular  friend,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in 
anv  of  these  capacities." 

The  poor  woman  remained  long  silent,  and  when 
she  spoke  it  was  doubtfully. 

"  Is  my  Ladv  Penelope  Penfeather  there  ?"  she  said, 
straining  her  darkened  eyes. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  present,  and  within  hearing,"  said 
Lord  Etherintrton. 

"My  case  is  the  worse,"  ans\vcred  the  dying  woman, 
for  so  she  seemed,  "  if  I  must  communicate  sich  a 
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secret  as  mine  to  a  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing, 
and  a  woman  of  whom  I  only  know  that  she  wanis 
discretion." 

"I— I  want  discretion!"  said  Lady  Penelope;  but 
at  a  signal  from  Lord  Etherington  she. seemed  to 
restrain  herself;  nor  did  the  sick  woman,  whose 
powers  of  observation  were  greatly  impaired,  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  interruption.  She  spoke,  notwith- 
standing her  situation,  with  an  intelligible  and  even 
fimphatic  voice;  her  manner  in  a  great  measure  be- 
traying the  inlluence  of  the  fever,  and  her  tone  and 
iaaguage  seeming  much  superior  to  her  most  misera- 
ble condition. 

I' I  am  not  the  abject  creature  which  I  seem,"  she 
paid;  "at  least,  I  was  not  born  to  be  so.  I  wish  1 
vcre  that  utter  object!  I  wish  I  were  a  wretched 
pauper  of  the, lowest  class — a  starving  vagabond — a 
wifeless  mother— ignorance  and  insensibility  would 
make  me  bear  my  lot  like  the  outcast  animal  that 
dies  patiently  on  the  sideof  the  common,  where  it  has 
been  half-starved  during  its  life.  But  I — but  1 — born 
and  bred  to  better  things,  have  not  lost  the  memory 
of  them,  and  they  make  my  present  condition — my 
shame — my  poverty — mv  infamy — the  sight  of  my 
dying  babes— the  sense  that  my  own  death  is  coming 
fast  on — they  make  these  things  a  foretaste  of  hell !" 

Lady  Penelope's  self-conceit  and  affectation  were 
broken  down  by  this  fearful  exordium.  She  sobbed, 
shuddered,  and^  for  once  perhaps  in  her  life,  felt  the 
real,  not  the  assumed  necessity,  of  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes.  Lord  Etherington  also  was 
moved. 

"  Good  woman,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  relieving  your 
personal  wants  can  mitigate  your  distress,  I  will  &c-e 
that  that  is  fully  performed,  and  that  your  poor  chil- 
dren are  attended  to." 

"  ]\Iay  God  bless  you !"  said  the  poor  woman,  with 
a  glance  at  the  wretched  forms  beside  her;  "and 
may  you,"  she  added,  alter  a  inomentary  pause,  "de- 
serve the  blessing  of  God,  for  it  is  bestowed  in  vain 
on  those  who  are  unworthy  of  it !" 

Lord  Etlreringfon  felt,  perhaps,  a  tsvinge  of  con- 
science ;  for  he  said,  something  nastilv,  "  Pray,  go  on, 
good  woman,  if  you  really  have  any_  thing  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  as  a  magistrate — it  is  time  your  con- 
dition was  somev/hat  mended,  and  I  will  cause  you 
to  be  eared  for  directly." 

"Stop  yet  a  moment,"  she  said;  "let  me  imload 
mv  conscience  before  I  go  hence,  for  no  earthly  relief 
will  long  avail  to  prolong  my  time  here. — I  was  well 
born,  the  more  my  preseiit  shame !  well  educated,  the 
greater  my  present  guilt! — I  was  always,  indeed, 
poor,  but  I  felt  not  of  the  ills  of  poverty.  I  only 
thought  of  it  when  my  vanity  detnanded  idle  and  e.\- 

fensive  gratifications,  for  real  wants  I  knew  none, 
was  companion  of  a  young  lady  of  higher  rank  than 
my  own,  my  relative  however,  and  one  of  such  exqui- 
site lundness  of  disposition,  that  she  treated  me  as  a 
sister,  and  would  have  shared  with  me  all  that  she 

had  on  earth 1  scarce  think  I  can  go  farilier  with 

mv  story !— something  rises  to  my  throat  when  I  re- 
collect how  I  rewarded  her  sisterly  love!— I  was  elder 
than  Clara— I  should  have  directed  her  reading,  and 
confirmed  her  understanding;  but  my  own  bent  led 
me  to  peruse  only  works,  which,  though  they  bur- 
lesque nature  are  seductive  to  the  imagmation.  We 
read  these  follies  together,  until  we  had  fashioned  ou; 
for  ourselves  a  little  world  of  romance,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  a  maze  of  adventures.  Clara's  imagina- 
tions were  as  pure  ae  those  of  angels ;  mine  were— 
but  it  is  unneccessary  to  tell  them.  The  fiend,  al- 
ways watchful,  presented  a  tempter  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  dangerous." 

She  paused  here,  as  if  she  found  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing herself;  and  Lord  Etherington,  turning, 
with  great  appearance  of  interest,  to  Lady  Penelope, 
began  to  inquire,  "  Whether  it  were  quite  agreeable  to 
!ier  ladyship  to  remain  any  longer  an  ear-witness  of 
this  unfortunate  confession? — it  seems  to  be  verging 
on  some  ihings— things  that  it  might  be  unpleasant 
for  your  ladyship  to  hear." 

"  I  was  ii'st  forming  the  same  opinion,  my  lord  ; 
and.  to  say  truth,  was  about  to  propo^se  to  your  lord- 
ship 10  withdraw,  and  leave  me  alone  with  the  poor 


woman.    j\Iy  sex  will  make  her  necessary  communi- 
cations more  frank  in  your  lordship's  absence." 

"True,  madam  ;  but  then  I  am  called  here  in  my 
capacity  of  a  magistrate." 

"  Hush !"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  she  spsaks." 

"  They  say  every  woman  that  yields,  makes  hersell 
a  slave  to  her  seducer;  but  1  sold  my  liberty  not  to  a 
nian,  but  a  demon !  He  made  me  serve  him  in  his 
vile  schemes  against  my  friend  and  patroness — and , 
oh !  he  found  in  me  an  agent  too  willing,  from  mere 
envy,  to  destroy  the  virtue  which  I  had  lost  myself. 
Do  not  listen  to  me  an>»  more — Go,  and  leave  me  to 
my  fate!  I  am  the  most  detestable  wretch  that  ever 
jived— dettestable  to  myself  worst  of  all,  because  even 
in  my  penitence  there  is  a  secret  whisper  that  tells 
me,  that  were  I  as  I  have  been,  I  woiJd  again  act 
over  all  the  wickedness  I  have  done,  and  much  worse 
Oh !  for  Heaven's  assistance,  to  crush  the  wicked 
thought !" 

She  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  hands, 
and  held  them  upwards  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
prays  internally;  presently  the  hands  separated,  and 
fell  gently  down  on  the  miserable  couch;  but  her 
eyes  did  not  open,  nor  was  there  the  shghtest  sign 
of  motion  in  the  features.  Lady  Penelope  shrieked 
faintly,  hid  her  eyes,  and  hurried  back  from  the  bed, 
wliile  Lord  Etherington,  his  looks  darkening  with  a 
complication  of  feehngs,  remained  gazing  on  the  poor 
woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern  whether  the  spark  of 
life  was  totally  e.xtinct.  Her  grim  old  assistant  hur- 
ried to  the  bedside,  with  some  spirits  in  a  broken 
glass.  : 

"  Have  ye  no  had  pennyworths  for  your  charity  7" 
she  said,  m  spiteful  scorn.  "Ye  buy  the  very  life  o' 
us  wi'  your  shillings  and  sixpences,  your  groats  and 
your  boddlcs — ye  hae  garr'd  the  puir  wretch  speak 
till  she  swarfs,  and  now  ye  stand  as  if  ve  never  saw 
a  woman  in  a  dwam  before']  Let  me  till  her  wi'  the 
drain — mony  words  mickle  drought,  ye  ken — Stand 
out  o'  my  gate,  my  leddy,  if  sae  be  that  ye  are  a 
leddy  ;  there  is  little  use  of  the  like  of  you  when  therts 
is  death  in  the  pot." 

Lady  Penelope,  half  affrpnted,  but  still  more  fright- 
ened by  the  nianners  of  the  old  hag,  now  gladly  em- 
braced Lord  Etheringtons  renewed  ofier  to  escort 
her  froni  the  hut.  He  left  it  not,  however,  without 
bestowing  an  additional  gratuitv  on  the  old  woman, 
who  received  it  with  a  whining  benediction. 

"The  Alinighty guide  your  course  through  the  trou- 
bles of  this  wicked  warld — and  the  niuekle  deevil 
blavv  wind  in  your  sails,"  she  added,  in  her  natural 
tone,  as  the  guests  vanished  from  her  miserable 
threshold — "A  wheen  cork-headed,  barmy-brained 
gowks!  that  wnnna  let  puir  folks  sae  muckle  as  die 
in  quiet,  wi'  their  sossin^s  and  their  soopings."* 

"This  poor  crea Hires  declaration,"  said  Lord 
Etherington  to  Lady  Penelope,  "  seems  to  refer  to 
matters  which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
which,  perhaps,  as  they  seem  to  implicate  the  peace  of 

*  The  aiillior  has  made  an  attempt  in  this  character  to  draw 
a  picture  iif  what  is  too  often  seen,  a  wretched  lieins  whose 
iieart  becomes  liardencil  and  spited  at  the  world,  in  wtiich  she 
is  doomed  to  experience  much  niiseiy  and  little  s.vmii3tliy.  Tlie 
system  of  compulsory  chanty  by  poor's  rates,  of  wliich  the  ab- 
sohite  necessity  can  hardly  he  oiiestioned,  has  connected  with 
it  on  both  sides  some  of  tlie  most  odious  and  malevolent  feel- 
ings that  can  agitate  humanily.  Thequaliiy  of  true  charity  is 
not  ^trained.  I^iUe  that  <(f  mercy,  of  which,  in  a  larfc  sense,  it 
may  be  accounted  a  sister  virtue,  it  blesses  him  that  rives  and 
him  that  takes.  It  awakens  kindly  feelinffs  both  in  the  mind 
of  the  donor, and  in  that  of  the  relieved  object.  Tin'  ;,'iver  and 
receiver  are  recommended  to  each  qtlier  by  niulu.ii  iVuhnps  of 
pood-will,  and  tlie  pleasurable  emotions  conm cii '!  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  pnod  action  fi,v  the  deed  in  recolh'ction  of 
tlie  one,  while  a  sense  of  sratitnde  ronderj  it  holy  to  the  other. 
In  the  legid  and  compulsory  assesisment  for  the  proclaimed 
parish  pauper,  tlicre  is  nothing  of  all  this.  The  alius  are  ex-. 
torted  f^rom  nn  unwilling  linnd.  and  a  heart  wliiili  dc-sir"S  the 
annihilation,  ra'lier  than  the  relief,  of  the  distrcs.^fd  objecL 
The  oh.iect  of  <diarily,  .sensible  of  the  ill-will  witli  which  the 
pittance  is  bestowed,  si;i7x.'s  <m  U  as  his  right,  not  as  a  favour. 
The  manner  of  conferring  it  being  directly  calcul.itcd  to  hurt 
and  disgust  his  feclnigs,  he  reven^'es  himself  by  bec<imin;;  im- 
pudent and  clanKTOiis.  A  more  odious  picture,  or  inoie  likel/ 
to  deprave  the  I'nelings  of  those  e.xposed  to  its  inttur  nee.  con 
hardly  be  imiiginixl  ;  and  yet  to  such  a  point  have  «e  b»en 
brought  hy  an  artiticial  sysl(>m  of  society,  that  we  must  either 
deny  altogether  the  right  of  the  poor  to  their  just  propoftion  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  atford  them  sonic  ioe»ns  of  sub^isr^ 
ence  out  of  them  by  tlie  instiiutinn  of  positive  law. 
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a  family   of  respectability^  and  the  character^  of  a 
yoimg  lady,  we  ought  to  inquire  no  farther  after." 

"  TditT^r  from  j-our  lordship,"  said  Lady  Penelooe  ; 
'  I  differ  extremely— 1  suppose  you  guess  whom  her 
discourse  touched  upon  '.'" 

"  Indeed,  your  ladyship  does  my  acuteness  too 
much  honour." 

"Did  she  not  mention   a  ChrisUan   name?  said 
Lady  Penelope;  "your  lordship  is  strangely  dull  this  i 
morning !" 

'•A Christian  name? — No,  none  that  I  heard — yes, 
ehe  paid  something  about— a  Catherine,  1  think,  it 
was." 

"Catherine I"  answered  the  lady;  "Xo,  my  lord. 
it  was  Clara— rather  a  rare  name  in  this  country,  and 
belonging,  I  think,  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  your 
Idrdsli'ip  should  know  something,  unless  your  evening 
flirtations  with  Lady  Binks  have  blotted  entirely  out 
of  your  memory  your  morning  Visits  lo  Sha.ws-Cas- 
tlc.  You  are  a  bold  man,  iny  lord.  I  would  advise 
you  to  include  Mrs.  Blower  among  the  ohjects  of  your 
attention,  and  then  you  will  have' maid,  wife,  and 
widow  upon  your  list." 

"Upon  my  honour,  your  ladyship  is  too  severe," 
6^id  Lord  Etherington;  "you  surround  yourself  every 
evening  with  all  that  is  clever  and  accomplished 
among  the  people  here,  and  then  you  ridicule  a  poor 
secluded  monster,  who  dare  not  approach  your  charm- 
ed circle,  because  he  seeks  for  some  amusement  else- 
where. This  is  to  tyrannize,  and  not  lO  reigh — it  is 
Turkish  despotism !" 

"Ah  !  my  lord,  I  know  you  well,  mv  lord,"  said 
Lady  Penelope—  '  Sorry  would  your  lordship  be,  had 
you  not  power  to  render  yourself  welcome  to  any  cir- 
cle whicli  you  may  please  to  approach." 

"That  IS  to  say,"  answered  the  lord,  "you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  intrude  on  your  ladyship's  coterie  this 
evening?" 

"There  is  no  society  which  Lord  Etherington  can 
think  of  frequenting,  where  he  will  not  be  a  welcome 
giiest." 

"I  will  plead  then  at  once  my  pardon  and  privilege 
this  evening — And  now,"  (.speaking  as  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  some  confidence  with  her  la- 
dyship,) "what  do  you  really  think  of  this  blind 
story?'' 

"  O,  I  must  believe  it  concerns  Miss  Mowbray.  She 
was  always  an  odd  girl — something  about  her  I  could 
never  endure — a  sort  of  efi'rontery— that  is,  perhaps,  a 
harsh  word;  but  a  kind  of  assurance — an  air  of  confi- 
dence— so  tliat  though  I  kept  on  a  footing  with  her, 
because  she  v.-as  an  orphan  girl  of  good  family,  and 
because  I  really  knevy  nothing  positively  bad  of  her, 
yet  she  sometimes  absolutely  shocked  me." 

"Your  ladyship,  perhaps,  would  not  think  it  right  to 
give  publicity  to  the  story  ?  at  least,  till  you  know  ex- 
actly what  it  is,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  sugges- 
tion. 

, "  Depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  quite  the  worst,  the  very 
worst — You  heard  the  woman, say  that  she  had  ex- 
posed Clara  to  ruin- and  you  know  she  must  have 
rrieanl  Clara  Mowbray,  because  she  was  so  anxious 
to  tell  the  story  to  her  brother,  St.  Ronan's." 

/'Very  trut^— I  did  no^  think  of  that,"  answered 
L'ord  Etherington  ;  "still  it  would  be  hard  on  the  poor 
girl  if  it  should  get  abroad."  ^ 

"0,,  it  will  never  get  abroad  for  me,"  said  Lady  Pe- 
nelope ;  "  I  would  not  tell  tha  very  wind  of  it.  But 
then  I  cannot  riieet  Miss  Mowbray  as  formerly — I 
have  a  station  in  life  to  maintain,  iny  lord — and  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  being  select  in  my  society— 
•t.  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  public,  if  it  were  even  not  my 
own  inclination." 

'  Certainly,  my  lady,  Penelope,"  said  Lord  Ether -j 
irijrton ;  "  but  then  consider,  that,  in  a  place  where  all 
eW':S  are  necessarily  observant  of  your  ladyship's  be- 
ha"v;CV7.  the  lea.st  coldness  on  your  part  to  Miss 
Mo^bi-'V- fnd,  after  all,  we  have  nothing  like  as- 
surance'of  Sa-.y  thing  bei.'ig  wrong  there — would  ruin 


true ;'  for  I  had  a  mysteriouo  hint  froin  a  very  wort  ly, 
but  a  very  singular  man,  (your  lordship  knovys  hoiv  I 
adore  originality,)  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
made  me  aware  there  was  something  wrong  about 
Miss  Clara— something  that— your  lord.ship  will  e-ic- 
cuse  my  speaking  more  plainly,— Oh,  no  !— I  fear— I 
fear  it  is  all  too  true— You  know  Mr.  Cargill,  I  sup- 
pose, my  lord?" 

"  Yes— no— I— Ij  think  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Lord 
Etherington.  "  But  how  came  the  lady  to  make  the 
parson  her  father-confessor?— they  have  no  auricular 
confession  in  the  Kirk— it  must  have  been  with  tho 
purpose  of  marriage,  I  presume — let  us  hope  that  it 
took  place— periiaps  it  really  was  so— did  he,  Cargill— 
the  minister,  I  mean— say  any  thing  of  such  a  mat- 
ter?" 

"  Xot  a  word— not  a  word— I  see  where  you  are,  my 
lord;  you  would  put  a  good  face  on't. — 

'Tliey  call'tl  it  marriage,  by  tliat  specious  name 
Tu  veil  the  crime,  and  sanctify  the  sliaiiiK.' 

Queen  Dido  for  that.    How  the  clergyman  came  into 
the  secret  I  cannot  tell— he  is  a  very  close  man.     But 
I  know  he  will  not  hear  of  3Iiss  Mowbray  being  mar- . 
ried  to  any  one,  unquestionably  because  he  knpws,; 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  would  introduce  disgrace  into     . 
some  hone^n  family— and,  truly,  I  am  much  of  his 
mind,  my  lord."  ,     ,    ,    • 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Cargill  may  know  the  lady  is  pn- 
vately  married  already,"  said  the  EaH;  "I  think  that 
is  the  more  natural  inference,  begging  your  ladyship's 
pardon  for  presuming  to  differ  in  opinion." 

Lady  Penelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  this 
view  of  the  case. 

"  Xo,  no— no,  I  tell  you,"  she  replied  ;  "  she  cannot 
be  married,  for  if  she  were  married,  howcould  tha_ 
poor  wretch  say  that  she  was  ruine,d?— >ou  know 
there  is  a  difTerence  betwixt  ruin  and  marria.ge." 

"  Some  people  are  said  to  haye  found  them  synony- 
mous. Lady  Penelope,"  answered  the  Earl. 

"  You  are  smart  on  me,  my  lord  ;  but  still,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  when  we  say  a  woman  is  ruined,  we 
mean  quite  the  contrary  of  her  being  married— it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  more  explicit  upon  such  a  topic, 
my  lord."  „      •, 

"I  defer  to  your  ladyship's  better  judgment,  said 
Lord  Etherington.  "  I  only  entreat  you  to  observe  a 
little  caution  in  this  business— 1  will  make  the  strict- 
est inquiries  of  tiiis  woman,  and  acquaint  you  with  the 
result;  and  I  hope,  out  of  regard  to  the  respectabla 
family  of  St.  Ronan's,  your  ladyship  wili  be  in  no  hur- 
ry to  intimate  any  thing  to  Miss  Mowbrays  preju- 
dice." 

"I  certainly  am  no  person  to  spread  scandal,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  lady,  drawingnerself  up;  '"  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  say,  the  IMowbrays  havehttle  claim 
on  me  for  forbearance.  I  am  sure  1  was  the  first  per- 
son to  bring  this  Spa  into  fashion,  which  has  been  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  to  their  estate ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Mowbray  sot  himself  against  me,  my  lord,  in 
every  possible  sort  of  way,  and  encouraged  the  under- 
bred people  about  him  "to  behave  very  strangely.— 
There  was  the  business  of  building  the  Bdvidere, 
which  he  would  not  permit  to  be  done  out  of  the 
stock-purse  of  the  company,  because  I  had  given  the,; 
workmen  the  plan  and  the  orders— and  then,  about  >•. 
the  tea-room— and  the  hour  for  beginning  dancing—  - 
and  about  the  subscription  for  Jlr.  Rymour's  new 
Tale  of  Chivalry— in  short,  I  owe  no  consideration  to 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  But  the  poor  young  lady  ?"  said  Lord  Etherington, 

"Oh!  the  poor  young  lady?— the  poor  young  lady 
can  be  as  saucy  as  a  rich  young  lady,  I  promise  ye-u.— 
There  was  a  business  in  which  she  used  me  scanda- 
lo.usly,  Lord  Etherin,a;ton— it  was  about  a  very  tritling 
matter- a  shawl.  Nobody  minds  dress  less  than  I^ 
do,  mvlord  ;  I  thank  Heaven  my  thoughts  turn  upon, 
verv  different  topics— but  it  is  in  trifles  that  disrespect  j 
and  unkindness  are  shown ;  and  I  have  had  a  full  ^ 
share  of  both  from  Miss  Clara,  besides  a  good  deal  ,- 


h^r  with  the  company  here,  and  with  the  world  at    of  imperunence  from  her  brother  upon   the  same-, 
large."  subject."        ,  .     „   ,        .,.-,:: 

"Oh!  my  lord,"  answered  L,ady  Penelope,  "as,  "  There  is  but  one  way  remaitis,  thought  the  tart,, 
{i')i  the  truth  of  thti  story,  I  have  some  private  reasons  ]  as  they  approached  the  Spa,  "  and.  tha'.  is  to  work  .on,-j 
of  my  own  for  'holding  the  strange  tale  devoutly  [  the  fears  of  this  d—d  vindictive  blue-stockms'd  wud 
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eat. — Your  ladyship,"  he  said  aloud,  "is  aware  what 
Severe  damai-'es  have  been  awarded  in  late  cases 
where  somethini;  approaehing  to  scandal  lias  been 
traced  to  ladiesof  consideration— the  privileges  of  the 
tea-table  have  been  found  insufficient  to  proTect  some 
fair  critics  against  the  consequences  of  too  frank  and 
liberal  animadversion  upon  the  characters  of  their 
friends.  So  pray,  remember,  that  as  yet  we  know 
very  little  on  this  subject." 

Lady  Penelope  loved  money,  and  feared  the  law; 
and  this  hint,  fortified  by  her  acquaintance  with  Mow- 
bray'slqve  of  his  sister,  and  his  irritable  and  revengeful 
disposition,  brought  her  in  a  moment  much  nearer  the 
temper  in  which  Lord  Etherington  wished  to  leave 
her.  She  protested,  that  no  one  could  be  more  tender 
than  she  of  the  fameof  the  unfortimate.  even  supposing 
their  guilt  was  fully  proved — promised  caution  on  the 
subject  of  the  pauper's  declaration,  and  hoped  Lord 
Etherington  would  join  her  tea-party  early  in  the 
evening,  as  she  wished  to  make  him  acquainted  wuh 
one  or  two  of  her  xiroteges,  whom,  she  was  sine,  his 
lordship  would  find  deserving  of  his  advice  and  coun- 
tenance. Being  by  this  time  at  the  door  of  her  own 
apartment,  her  ladyship  look  leave  of  the  Earl  with 
a  most  gracious  smile. 


CHAPTER   XXXII  . 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

On  the  loe-boam  lios  the  land,  boys, 
See  all  clear  to  reef  each  couri^e  ; 
[>  Let  the  foresheet.s  go,  don't  mind,  boys, 

Tliough  the  weallier  sliould  be  worse.— TAe  Storm. 

"It  darkens  round  me  like  a  tempest,"  thought 
Lord  Etlierington,  as,  with  slow  step,  folded  arms, 
and  his  white  hat  slouched  over  his  brows,  he  tra- 
versed the  short  interval  of  space  betwixt  his  own 
apartments  and  those  of  the  Lady  Penelope.  In  a 
buck  of  the  old  school,  one  of  Congreve's  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about  town,  this  would  have  been  a 
departure  from  character;  but  the  present  fine  man 
does  not  derogate  from  his  quality,  even  by  exhibiting 
all  the  moody  and  gentlemanlike  solemnity  of  Master 
Stephen.  _  So,  Lord  Etherington  was  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  his  reflections,  without  attracting  observa- 
tion.—"I  have  put  a  stopper  into  the  mouth  of  that 
old  vinegar-cruet  of  quality,  but  the  acidity  of  her 
temper  will  soon  dissolve  the  charm — And  what  to 
do  ?" 

As  he  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  tmsty  valet 
Solmes,  who,  touching  his  hat  \yith  due  respect,  said 
as  he  passed  him.  "  Your  lordship's  letters  are  in  your 
private  despatch-box." 

Siniple  as  these  words  were,  and  iridifferent  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  epoken,  their  import  made 
Lord  Etherington's  heart  bound  as  if  his  fate  had 
depended  on  the  accents.  He  intimated  no  farther 
interest  in  the  communication,  however,  than  to 
desire  Solmes  to  be  below,  in  case  he  should  ring; 
and  with  these  words  entered  his  apartment,  and 
barred  and  bolted  the  door,  even  before  he  looked  on 
the  table  where  his  dfspatch-box  was  placed. 

Lord  Etherington  had,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the 
box  %\  hich  held  his  letters,  his  confidential  servant 
being  intrusted  with  the  other;  so  that,  under  the 
protection  of  a  patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped  all 
risk  of  being  tampered  with, — a  precaution  not  al- 
jDgether  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  fre- 
quent hotels  and  lodging-houses. 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Bramali,"  said  the  Earl  as  he 
applied  the  key,  jesting,  as  it  were,  with  his  own 
agitation,  as  he  would  have  done  \vith  that  of  a  third 
party.  The  lid  was  raised,  and  displayed  the  packet, 
the  appearance  and  superscription  of  which  had 
attracttd  his  observation  but  a  short  while  before  in 
the  po«t-office.  Then  he  would  have  given  much  to 
be  possessed  of  the  opportunity  which  was  now  in  his 
riower;  but  many  pause  on  the  brink  of  a  crime,  who 
nave  contemplated  it  at  a  distance  without  scruple. 
Eord  Etherington's  first  impulse  had  led  him  to  poke 
the  fire  ;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  letter  which  he 
was  more  than  half  tempted  to  commit,  without  even 
breaking  the  sea),  to  the  fiery  element.    But,  though 


sufficiently  familiarized  with  guilt,  he  was  riot  as  ye' 
acquainted  with  it  in  its  basest  shapes— he  had  not 
yet  acted  with  meanness,  or  at  least  with  what  the 
world  terms  such.  He  had  been  a  duellist,  the  man 
ners  of  the  age  authorized  it— a  libertine,  the  world 
excused  it  to  his  youth  and  condition— a  bold  and 
successful  gambler,  for  that  quality  he  was  admired 
and  envied;  and  a  thousand  other  inaccuracies,  to 
which  these  practices  and  nabits  lead,  were  easily 
slurred  over  in  a  man  of  quality,  with  fortune  and 
spirit  to  support  his  rank.  But  his  present  meditated 
act  was  of  a  different  kind.  Tell  it  not  in  Bond  Street, 
whisper  it  not  on  St.  James's  pavement !— it  amount- 
ed to  an  act  of  i^etty  larcny,  for  which  the  code  ot 
honour  would  admit  of  no  composition. 

Lord  Ethei-ington,  under  the  influence  of  these 
recollections,  stood  for  a  few  minutes  suspended — 
But  the  devil  alwaj's  finds  logic  to  convince  his  fol- 
lowers. He  recollected  the  wrong  done  to  his  mother, 
and  to  himself,  her  offspring,  to  whom  his  father  had, 
iri  the  face  of  ihe  whole  world,  imparted  the  here- 
ditary rights,  of  which  he  was  now,  by  a  posthumous 
deed,  endeavouring  to  deprive  the  memory  of  the  one, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  other.  Surely,  the  riuht 
being  his  own,  he  had  a  full  title,  by  the  "most  effec- 
tual means,  whatever  such  means  might  be,  to  repel 
all  attacks  on  thr-t  right,  and  even  destroy,  if  neces- 
sary, the  docurnents  by  which  his  enemies  were 
prosecuting  their  unjust  plans  against  his  honour  and 
interest. 

This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  Lord  Etherington 
again  held  the  devoted  packet  above  the  flames ;  when 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  his  resolution  being  taken,  lie 
ought  to  carry  it  into  execution  as  efrectually  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  that 
the  packet  actually  contained  the  papers  which  he 
was  desirous  to  destroy. 

Never  did  a  doubt  arise  in  juster  time;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  seal  burst,  and  the  envelope  rustled 
under  his  fingers,  than  he  perceived,  to  his  utter  con- 
sternation, that  he  held  in  his  hand  only  the  copies  of 
the  deeds. for  which  Francis  Tyrrel  had  written,  the 
originals  of  which  he  had  too  sanguinely  concluded  , 
would  be  forwarded  according  to  Ins  requisition.  A 
letter  from  a  partner  of  the  house  with  which  they 
were  deposited,  stated  that  they  had  not  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  their 
firm,  to  whom  these  papers  had  been  coniiuitted,  to 
part  with  them  even  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  though  they  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  open  the  parcel,  and  now  trans- 
initted  tp  him  formal  copies  of  the  papers  contained 
in  it,  wliich,  they  presumed,  would  serve  Mr.  Tyrrel's 
purpose  for  consulting  counsel,  or  the  like.  They 
themselves,  in  a  case  of  so  much  delicacy,  and  in  the 
absence  of  their  principal  partner,  were  determined 
to  retain  the  originals,  unless  called  to  produce  them 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

With  a  solemn  imprecation  on  the  formality  and 
absurdity  of  the  writer,  Lord  Etherington  let  the 
letter  of  adyice  drop  from  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  passed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  as  if  their  very  power  of  sight  had  been 
blighted  by  what  he  had  read.  His  title,  and  his 
paternal  fortune,  which  he  thought  but  an  instant 
before  might  be  rendered  unchallengeable  by  a  single 
movement  of  his  hand,  seemed  now  on  the  verge  of 
being  lost  for  ever.  His  rapid  recollection  failed  not 
to  remind  hini'of  what  was  less  known  to  the  world, 
that  his  early  and  profuse  expenditure  hv.d  greatly 
dilapidated  his  maternal  fortune;  andthat  the  estate 
of  Nettlewood.  which  five  minutes  ago  he  only  covet- 
ed as  a  wealthy  man  desires  increase  of  his  store, 
must  now  be  acquired,  if  he  would  avoid  lieing  a  poor 
and  embarrassed  .spendthrift.  To  impede  his  poss';ss- 
ing  himself  of  this  property,  fate  h;id  restored  to  the 
scene  the  penitent  of  the  morning,  who,  as  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  was  returned  to  tliis  neigh- 
bourhood, to  do  justice  to  Clara  i\Io\\  bray,  and  who 
was  not  unlikelv  to  put  the  whole  story  of  the  mar- 
riage on  its  riglit  footing.  She,  however,  might  be 
got  rid  of;  and  it  might  still  be  [lossible  to  hurry  Miss 
iMowbray,  by  working  on  her  fears,  or  through  the 
agency  of  her  brother,  into  a  union  with  liim  while  ha 
still  preserved  the  title  of  Lord  Etherington.    Thia, 
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therefore,  he  resol .  ed  to  secure,  if  efToH  or  if  intrigue 
could  carry  the  point;  nor  was  it  the  least  considera- 
tion, that,  should  he  succeed,  he  would  obtain  over 
Tyrrcl,  his  succcssfid  rival,  such  a  triuinpii,  as  would 
be  sufficiently  lo  embitter  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole 
life. 

In  a  few  minutes,  his  rapid  and  contriving  inven- 
tion had  formed  a  plan  for  seciiring  the  sole  advan- 
tajie  which  seemed  to  remain  open  for  him  ;  anci  con- 
scious that  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  he  entered  imme- 
liiatelv  upon  the  execution. 

The  bell  summoned  Solmes  to  his  lordship's  apart- 
ment, when  the  Earl,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  hoped  to 
dupe  his  experienced  valet  by  such  an  assertion,  said, 
"  You  have  brought  me  a  packet  designed  for  some 
man  at  the  .Vultoun — let  it  be  sent  to  him— Stay,  I 
will  re-seal  it  first." 

He  accordingly  re-sealed  the  packet,  containing  all 
the  writings,  excepting  the  letter  of  advice,  C>vhich  he 
had  burnt,)  and  gave  it  to  the  valet,  with  the  cau- 
tion, '■  I  wish  you  would  not  make  such  blunders  in 
future." 

"I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon — I  will  take  better 
care  again — thought  it  was  addressed  to  your  lord- 
ship." 

So  answered  Solmes,  too  knowing  to  ^^ve  the  least 
look  of  intelligence,  far  less  to  remind  the  Earl  that 
his  own  directions  had  occasioned  the  mistake  of 
which  he  complained. 

"  Solmes,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  you  need  not  men- 
tion your  blunder  at  the  post-ofRce;  it  would  only 
occasion  tattle  in  this  idle  place— but  be  sure  that  the 
gentleman  has  his  letter. — And,  Solmes,  I  see  Mr. 
Mowbray  walk  across — ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to- 
day at  five.  I  have  a  headache,  and  cannot  face  the 
clamour  of  the  savages  who  feed  at  the  public  table. — 
And  let  me  see — make  niy  compliments  to  Lady  Pe- 
nelope Penfeather— I  will  certainly  have  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this  evening  to  tea,  agree- 
ably lo  her  very  boreing  invitation  received — write  her 
a  proper  card,  and  word  it  your  own  way.  Bespeak 
dinner  for  two,  and  see  you  have  some  of  that  batch 
of  Burgundy."  The  servant  was  retiring,  when  his 
master  added,  "Stay  a  moment — I  have  a  more  im- 
portant business  than  I  have  yet  mentioned. — Solmes, 
you  have  managed  devilish  ill  about  the  woman 
Irwin !" 

"I,  my  lord?"  answered  Solmes. 

"  Yes,  yo\i,  sir— did  you  not  tell  me  she  had  gone  to 
the  West  Indies  with  a  friend  of  yours,  and  did  not  I 
give  them  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  for  passage- 
money!" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  valet. 

"Ay,  but  now  it  proves  no,  my  lord,"  said  Lord 
Etherington  ;  "  for  she  has  found  her  way  back  to 
this  country  in  miserable  plight — half-staiTed,  and,  no 
doubt,  wdlmg  to  do  or  say  any  thing  for  a  hvelihood — 
How  has  this  happened  7" 

"Biddulph  must  have  taken  her  cash,  and  turned 
her  loose,  my  lord,"  answered  Solmes,  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  of  the  most  commonplace  transaction 
in  the  world;  "but  I  know  the  woman's  nature  so 
well,  and  am  so  much  master  of  her  history,  that  I  can 
carry  her  ofl'  the  countrv  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
place  her  where  she  will  never  think  of  returning, 
provided  your  lordship  can  spare  me  so  long." 

"About  it  directly — but  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will 
find  the  woman  in  a  very  penitential  humour,  and 
very  ill  in  health  to  boot." 

"I  am  sure  of  my  game,"  answered  Solmes;  "with 
submission  to  your  lordship,  I  think  if  death  and  her 
good  angel  had  hold  of  one  of  that  woman's  arms, 
the  devil  and  I  could  make  a  shift  to  lead  her  away 
by  the  other." 

"Away  and  about  it,  then,"  said  Etherington.  "But, 
hark  ye,  Solmes,  be  kind  to  her,  and  see  all  her  wants 
relieved.  1  have  done  her  mischief  enough — though 
nature  and  the  devil  had  done  half  the  work  to  my 
hand." 

Solmes  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to 
execute  his  various  commissions,  with  an  assurance 
that  his  services  would  not  be  wanted  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours. 

"  So  !"  said  the  Earl,  as  his  agent  withdrew. 
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"  there  is  a  spring  nut  in  rnotion,  which,  well  oiled, 
will  move  the  whole  machine — And  here,  in  lucky 
time,  comes  Harry  .lekyl  — I  hear  his  whistle  on  the 
stairs.— There  is  a  silly  lightness  of  heart  about  that 
fellow,  which  I  envy,  while  I  despise  it ;  but  he  is  wel- 
come now,  for  I  want  him." 

Jekyl  entered  accordingly,  and  broke  out  with  "1 
am  glad  to  see  one  of  your  fellows  laying  a  cloth  for 
two  in  your  parlour,  Etherington — I  was  afraid  you 
were  going  down  among  these  .^onfounded  bore? 
again  to-day." 

"  Yoii  are  not  to  be  one  of  the  two,  Hal,"  answered 
Lord  Etherington. 

"Xo? — then  I  may  be  a  third.  I  hope,  if  not  se- 
cond ?'| 

"  Neither  first,  second,  nor  third.  Captain. — The 
truth  is,  I  want  a  t&te-a-tete  with  Mr.  IVIowbray  of 
St.  Ronan's,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  and,  besides,  I  have 
to  beg  the  very  particular  favour  of  you  to  go  again  to 
that  fellow  3Iartigny.  It  is  time  that  he  should  pro- 
duce his  papers,  if  he  has  any — of  which,  for  one,  I  do 
not  believe  a  word.  He  has  had  ample  time  to  hear 
from  London  ;  and  I  think  I  have  delayed  long  enough 
in  an  important  matter  upon  his  bare  assertion." 

"I  cannot  blame  your  impatience,"  said  Jekyl, 
"and  I  will  go  on  your  errand  instantly.  As  you 
waited  on  my  advice,  1  am  bound  to  find  an  end  to 
your  suspense. — At  the  same  time,  if  the  man  is  not 
possessed  of  such  papers  as  he  spoke  of,  I  must  own 
he  is  happy  in  a  command  of  consummate  assurance, 
which  might  set  up  the  whole  roll  of  attorneys." 

"Yon  will  be  soon  able  lo Judgcof  that,"  said  Lord 
Etherington ;  "  and  now,  on  with  you — Why  do  you 
look  at  me  so  anxiously  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell — I  have  strange  forebodings  about 
this  t^te-a-tete  with  Mowbray.  You  should  spare 
him  Etherington — he  is  not  your  match — wants  both 
judgment  and  temper." 

"Tell  him  so,  Jekyl,"  answered  the  Earl,  "and  hia 
proud  Scotcljistomach  will  be  up  in  an  instant,  and 
he  will  pay  you  with  a  shot  for  your  pains. — Why,  ha 
thinkshimselfcockof  the  walk,  this  sirul  ting  bant.Tm, 
notwitiistanding  the  lesson  I  gave  him  before — And 
what  do  you  think? — He  has  the  impudence  to  talk 
about  my  attentions  to  Lady  Binks  as  inconsistent 
with  the  prosecution  of  my  suit  to  his  sister!  Yes, 
Hal — this  awkward  Scotch  laird,  that  has  scarce  tact 
enough  to  make  love  to  a  ewe-milker,  or,  at  best,  to 
some  daggletailed  soubrette,  has  the  assurance  to 
start  himself  as  iny  rival !" 

"Then,  good-night  to  St.  Ronan's!— this  will  be  a 
fatal  dinner  to  him. — Etherington,  I  know  by  that 
laugh  you  are  bent  on  mischief— I  have  a  great  mind 
to  give  him  a  hint." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  answered  the  Earl ;  "  it  would 
all  turn  to  my  account." 

"  Do  you  defy  me  7— Well,  if  I  meet  him,  I  will  put 
him  on  his  guard." 

The  friends  parted;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  .ekyl 
encountered  Mowbray  on  one  of  the  public  walks. 

"  "V  ou  dine  with  Etherington  to-day?"  said  the 
Captain— "Forgive  me,  Mr.  Mowbray,  if  I  say  one 
single  word — Beware." 

"  Of  what  should  I  beware.  Captain  Jekyl,"  anr 
swered  Mowbray,  "when  I  dine  with  a  friend  of  your 
own,  and  a  man  of  honour?" 

"  Certainly  Lord  Etherington  is  both,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray ;  but  he  loves  play,  and  is  too  hard  for  most 
people." 

"1  thank  you  for  the  hint.  Captain  Jekyl— I  am  a 
raw  Scotchman,  it  is  true;  but  j^et  I  know  a  ihiiig  or 
two.  Fair  play  is  always  presumed  amongst  gentle- 
men ;  and  that  taken  for  granted,  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think  I  need  no  one's  caution  on  the  subject,  not  even 
Captain  Jekyl's,  though  his  experience  must  needs  bo 
so  much  superior  to  mine." 

"In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Jekyl,  bowing  coldly,  "1 
have  no  more  to  say,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  harm 
done. — Conceited  coxcomb  !"  he  ad(led.  mentally,  as 
they  parted,  "how  truly  did  Etheringiiui  jndse  of 
him,  and  what  an  ass  was  I  to  intermeddle  !-  i  .';ope 
Etherington  will  strip  him  of  every  feaitier!" 

He  pursued  hi.s  walk  in  quest  of  Tyrrel,  and  Mo^w 
bray  procerde-*  i;  ihe  ap  irtr.ij^nts  of  the  Earl,  ji  * 
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temper  of  mind  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  judged  of  his  disposition  accurately  when  he 
perniiited  Jekyl  to  give  his  well-meant  warning.  To 
be  supposed,  by  a  man  of  acknowledged  fashion,  so 
decidedly  inferior  to  his  antagonist— to  be  considered 
as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  made  the  subject  of 
a  good-boy  warning,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  his 
proud  spirt,  which,  the  more  that  he  felt  a  conscious 
inferiority  in  the  arts  which  ihey  all  cultivated,  strug- 
gled the  more  to  preserv'e  the  footing  of  at  least  ap- 
parent equality. 

Since  the  first  memorable  part\'  at  piquet,  Mowbray 
had  never  hazarded  his  luck  with  Lord  Etherington, 
except  for  trifling  stakes;  but  his  conceit  led  him  to 
suppose  thai  he  now  fully  understood  his  play,  and, 
agix'eably  to  the  practice  of  those  who  have  habituated 
themselves  to  gambling,  he  had  every  now  and  then 
felt  a  ytarnihg  to  try  for  his  revenge.  He  wished  also 
to  be  out  of  Lord  Etherington's  debt,  feeling  galled 
under  a  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation,  which  hin- 
dered his  speaking  his  niind  to  him  fully  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  flirtation  with  Lady  Binks,  which  he  justly 
considered  as  an  insult  to  his  family,  considering  the 
footing  on  which  the  Earl  seemed  desirous  to  stand 
with  Clara  PJowbray.  From  these  obligations  a  fa- 
vourable evening  inight  free  him,  and  Mowbray  was, 
ill  fact,  indulging  iii  a  waking  dream  to  tliis  purpose, 
when  Jekyl  mterrupted  him.  His  untimely  warning 
ouJy  excited  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  show  the  adviser  how  little  he  was  qualified 
to  judge  of  his  talents  ;  and  in  this  humour,  his  ruin, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  tiiat  afternoon,  was 
far  from  seeming  to  be  the  premeditated,  or  even  the 
voluntary  work  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

On  the  contrary,  the  victim  liimself  was  the  first 
to  propose  plaj' — deep  play— double  stakes;  while 
Lord  Etherington,  on  the  other  hand,  often  proposed 
to  diminish  their  game,  or  to  break  off  entirely;  but 
it  was  always  with  an  affectation  of  supaiprity,  which 
only  stimulated  Mowbray  to  farther  ana^iore  despe- 
rate risks;  and,  at  last,  when  Mowbray  became  nis 
<iebtor  to  an  overwhelming  amount,  (his  circumstan- 
ces considered,)  the  Earl  tlirew  down  the  cards,  and 
leclared  he  should  be  too  late  for  Lady  Penelope's 
tea-party,  to  which  he  was  positively  engag?d. 

"Will  you  not  give  me  my  revenge!"  said  Mow- 
Dray,  taking  up  the  cards,  and  shuffling  them  with 
fierce  anxiety. 

"Not  now,  Mowbray;  we  have  played  too  long 
already— you  have  lost  too  much— more  than  perhaps 
IS  convenient  for  you  lo  pay."  . 

Mowbray  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  spite  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  an  exterior,  at  least  of  firmness. 

"You  can  lake  your  time,  you  know,"  said  the 
Earl ;  "  a  note  of  hand  will  suit  me  as  well  as  the 
money." 

"No,  by  G— !"  answered  Mowbray,  "I  will  not  be 
60  taken  in  a  second  time— I  had  better  have  sold 
myself  to  the  devil  than  to  your  lordship— I  have  never 
been  niy  own  man  since." 

"These  are  not  very  kind  expressions,  Mowbray," 
said  the  Earl;  "you  uould  plav,  and  they  that  will 

play  must  expect  sometimes  to  lose" 

"And  they  who  win  will  expect  to  be  paid,"  said 
Jlowbiny.  breaking  in.  "I  know  that  as  well  as  you, 
my  lord,  and  you  shall  be  paid— I  will  pay  you— I  will 
pay  you,  by  G—\  Do  you  make  any  doubt  that  I  will 
pay  .TOu,  my  lord  ?" 

,  "  Vou  look  as  if  you  thought  of  paying  me  in  sharp 
coin."  said  Lord  Etherington:  "and  1  think  that 
would  scarce  be  consistent  with  the  terms  we  stand 
Hpon  towards  each  other." 

.  "  By  my  soul,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  "I  cannot 
tell  what  these  terms  are;  and  to  be  at  my  wit's  end 
at  once,  I  slioidd  be  glad  to  know.  You  set  out  upon 
paying  addresses  to  my  sister,  and  wiih  your  visits 
and  opportuniues  at  Shasvs-Castle,  I  cannot  find  the 
matter  makes  the  least  progress— it  keeps  moving 
without  advancing,  like  a  child's  rocking-horse. 
PerJiaps  yon  ihink  that  you  have  curbed  me  up  so 
tigiitly,  that  I  dare  not  stir  in  the  matter:  but  you  will 
find  it  otherwise. — Your  lordship  may  Keep  a  haram 
if  you  will,  but  mv  sister  shall  not  enter  it. 


Yo'.i  are  angry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust," 


said  Etherington ;  "  you  know  v.'cll  enough  it  is  yonr ' 
sister's  fault  that  there  is  any  delay.    I  am  most  wil-  ' 
ling— most  desirous— to  call  her  Lady  F.ilirington — 
nothing  but  her  unlucky  prejudices  against  me  have 
retarded  a  union  which  I  have  so  many  reasons  for 
desiring." 

"Well,"  replied    Mowbray,    "that    shall   be  my 
business.    I  know  no   reason   she  can  pretend  to 
decline    a    marriage    so  honourable   to   her  house, 
and    which  is    approved    of  by  me,    that  house's  * 
head.  ^That  matter  shall  be  arrangecl  in  twenty-four  ' 
hours.'" 

"  It  wjll  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  said 
Lord  Etherington;  "you  shall  soon  see  how  sin- 
cerely I  desire  your  alhance;  and  as  for  the  trifle 
you  nave  lost" 

"It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord— it  is  mv  ruin- 
but  it  shall  be  paid— and  let  me  tell  your  lordship, 
you  may  thank  your  good  luck  for  it  more  than 
your  good  play." 

"We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  you 
please,"  said  Lord  Etherington,"  to-morrow  is  a 
new  day ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
not  be  too  harsh  with  your  sister.  A  little  firm- 
ness is  seldom  amiss  with  j'oung  women,  but  seve- 
rity"  

'I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  your  advice 
on  this  subject.  However  valuable  it  may  be  in 
other  respects,  I  can,  I  take  it,  speak  to  my  own 
sister  in  my  own  way." 

"Since  you  are  so  caustically  disposed.  JIow- 
bray,"  answered  the  Earl,  "I  presume  vou  will  not 
honour  her  ladyship's  tea-table  to-night,  though  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  season?" 

"And  why  should  you  think  so,  my  lord?"  an- 
swered Mowbray,  whose  losses  had  rendered  him 
testy  and  contradictory  upon  every  subject  that 
was  started.  "  Why  should  not  I  pay  my  respects 
to  Lady  Penelope,  or  any  other  tabby  of  quality? 
I  have  no  title,  indeed;  but  I  suppose  that  my 
family"-; 

"Entitles  you  to  become  a  canon  of  Strasburgh, 
doubtless- But  you  do  not  seem  in  a  very  Christian 
mood  for  taking  orders.  All  I  meant  to  say  was, 
that  you  and  Lady  Pen  were  not  used  to  be  on  such 
a  good  footing." 

'  Well,  she  sent  me  a  card  for  her  blow-out," 
said  Mowbrav ;  "  and  so  I  am  resolved  to  go.  When 
I  have  been  there  half  an  hour,  I  wiiliide  up  to 
Shaws-Castle,  and  you  shall  hear  of  .my  speed  in 
wooing  for  you  to-morrow  morning." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A    TEA-PARTY. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round  ; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  luud-hisslng  urn 
J  hrows  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  nheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
Thus  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening'  i" 

CowpEK's  I'ask. 

The  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainy  season  had 
now  so  far  thinned  the  company  at  the  Well,  that,  . 
in  order  to  secure  the   necessary  degree  of  eruwd  ' 
upon  her  tea-nights.  Lady  Penelope  was  obliged  to  ; 
employ  some  coaxing  towards  those  whom  she  had  ' 
considered  as  much  under  par  in  society.    Even  tlie 
Doctor    and   Mrs.   Blower   were  graciously   smiled 
Ufion — for   their   marriage    was    now    an    arranged 
atlair;    and   the  event   was  of  a   nature    likely   to 
spread  the  reputation   of  the   Spa  among  wealthy 
widows,  and  medical  gentlemen  of  more  sk;ll  than 
practice.     So  in  they  came,   the   Doctor  smirking, 
gallanting,  and  performing  all  the  bustling  parade  of ' 
settled  and  arranged  courtship,  witii  iiuicli  of  that, 
<race  wherewith   a   turkey-cock   goes   through- the 


same  ceremony.  Old  Touchwood  liad  also  attended 
her  ladyship's  summons,  chiefly,  it  tiiay  be  supposed,  ' 
from  his  restless  fidgetv  disposition,  which  seldom 
sufl(2red  him  to  remain  absent  even  from  those  places 
of  resort  of  which  he  usual!  v  professed  his  detestation. . 
There  was,  be.sides,  Mr.  VVinterblossom,  who,  in  hia 
usual  spirit  of  quiet  epicurism  and  self-indulgence,  was, 
under  the  fire  of  a  volley  of  compliments  to  Lady 
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Penelope,  schpining  to  secure  for  himself  ari  early 
cup  of  tea.  There  vvas  Lady  Hinks  al.?o,  yv-ith  her 
wcjiited  degree  i»f  siillennesa  in  her  beautiful  face, 
angrv  at  her  husband  as  usual,  and  not  disposed  to 
be  pleased  with  Lord  Etherington  for  being  absent, 
when  she  desired  to  excite  Sir  Bingo's  jealou.sy. 
This  she  had  discovered  to  be  the  most  effectual 
way  of  forinenting  the  Baronet,  and  she  rejoiced  in 
it  with  the  savage  glee  of  a  hackney  coachman,  who 
has  found  a  raw,  where  he  can  make  his  poor  jade 
feel  the  whip.  The  rest  of  the  company  v;ere  also  in 
attendance  as  usual.  MacTurk  himself  was  present, 
notwithstanding  that  he  thought  it  an  egregious 
waste  of  hot  water,  to  bestow  it  upon  compounding 
any  mixture  saving  punch.  He  had  of  late  asso- 
o'V^d  himself  a  good  deal  with  the  traveller;  not  that 
they  oy  any  means  resembled  each  other  in  temper 
or  opinions,  but  rather  because  there  was  that  degree 
of  differtnce  betwi.xt  them  which  furnished  perpetual 
subject  for  dispute  and  discussion.  They  were  not 
long,  on  the  present  occasion,  ere  they  lighted  on 
a  fertile  source  of  controversy. 

"Never  tall  me  of  your  points  of  honour,"  said 
Touchwood,  raising  his  voice  altogether  above  the 
general  tone  of  polite  conversation — "all  humbug. 
Captain  !MacTnrk — mere  hair-traps  to  springe  wood- 
cocks— men  of  sense  break  through  them." 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  my- 
self is  suiTirised  to  hear  you — for,  look  you,  sir,  every 
man's  honouris  the  breatn  of  his  nostrils— Cot  tamn  ! 

"Then  let  men  breathe  through  their  mouths,  and 
be  d — d,"  returned  the  controversialist.  "I  tell  you, 
sir,  that,  besides  its  being  forbidden,  both  by  law  ana 
gospel,  it's  an  idiotical  and  totally  absurd  practice, 
that  of  duelling.  An  honest  savage  has  more  sense 
than  to  practise  it — he  takes  his  bow  or  his  gun,  as 
the  thing  may  be,  and  shoots  his  enemy  from  behind 
a  bush.  And  a  very  good  wav ;  for  you  see  there  can, 
in  that  case,  be  only  one  man  s  death  between  them. 

"Saul  of  my  bocly,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "gin  ye 
promulgate  sic  doctrines  amang  the  good  company, 
It's  my  belief  you  will  bring 'somebody  to  the  gal- 
lows.' 

"Thank  ye,  Captain,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  stir 
tip  no  quarrels — I  leave  war  to  them  that  live  by  it.  I 
only  say,  tiiat,  e.xcept  our  old,  stupid  ancestors  in  the 
north-west  here,  I  know  no  country  so  silly  as  to  har- 
bour this  custom  of  duelling.  It  is  unknown  in  Af- 
rica, among  the  ne^oes^n  America." 

"Don't  lell  me  that,"  said  the  Captain;  "  a  Yan- 
kee will  fight  with  muskets  and  buck-shot,  rather 
than  sit  still  with  an  affront.  I  should  know  Jona- 
than, I  think." 

"  Altogether  unknown  among  the  thousand  tribes 
of  India." 

"I'll  be  tamned,  then!"  said  Captain  MacTurk. 
"Was  I  not  in  Tippoo's  prison  at  Bangalore?  and, 
when  the  joyful  day  of  our  liberation  came,  did  we  not 
solemnize  it  with  fourteen  little  affairs,  whireof  we 
had  been  laying  the  foundation  in  our  house  of  capti- 
vity, as  holy  writ  has  it,  and  never  went  farther  to 
settle  them  than  the  glacis  of  the  fort  ?  By  my  soul, 
you  wpuld  have  thought  there  was  a  smart'  skirmish, 
the  firing  was  so  close  ;  and  did  not  I,  Captain  Mac- 
Turk,  fight  three  of  them  myself,  without  moving  my 
foot  from  the  place  I  set  it  on  ']" 

"And  pray,  sir  what  might  be  the  result  of  this 
Christian  mode  of  giving  thanks  for  your  deliverancel" 
demanded  3Ir.  Touchwood. 

_"  A  small  list  of  casualties,  after  all,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain; "one  killed  on  the  spot,  one  died  of  his  wounds 
— two  wounded  severely— three  ditto  slightly,  and 
ittle  Duncan  Macphail  reported  missing.  We  were 
out  of  practice,  after  such  long  contincment.  So  you 
fc^ehow  we  manage  matters  in  India,  my  dear  friend." 

"  You  are  to  understand,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  that 
I  spoke  only  of  the  heathen  natives,  who,  heathen  as 
Uicv  are,  live  in  the  light  of  their  own  moral  reason, 
and  amc  Mg  whom  ye  shall  therefore  see  better  e.tam- 
ples  of  practical  morality  than  amon^  such  as  your- 
selves; v.lio,  though  calling  yourselves  Christians, 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  true  acceptation  and 
meaning  of  your  religion,  than  if  you  had  left  your 
Christianity  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  thev  say 


of  you,  and  forgot  to  take  it  up  when  you  come  back 
again." 

"Py  Cot!  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Cap 
tain,  elevating  at  once  his  voice  and  his  nostrils,  and 
snuffing  the  air  with  a  truculent  and  indignant  visage, 
"  that  I  will  not  p»-rmit  you  or  any  man  to  throw  any 
such  scandal  on  my  character.— I  thank  Cot,  I  can 
brin"  good  witness  that  I  am  as  good  a  Christian  as 
anotner,  for  a  poor  sinner,  as  the  nest  of  us  are  ;  an  1 
Iain  ready  to  justify  my  religion  with  my  swcrd-- 
Cot  tamn  I — Compare  my  own  self  with  a  parcel  o( 
black  heathen  bodies  and  natives,  that  v/ere  never  in 
the  inner  side  of  a  kirk  whilst  they  lived,  but  go  about 
worshipping  stocks  and  stones,  and  swinging  them- 
selves upon  bamboos,  like  peasts,  as  they  arc  !  ' 

An  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded 
like  the  acquiescence  ofliis  inward  man  in  the  indig- 
nant proposition  which  his  external  organs  thus  ex- 
pressed, concluded  this  haughty  speech,  which,  how- 
ever, made  not  the  least  impression  on  Touchwood, 
who  cared  as  little  for  angry  tones  and  looks  as  he 
did  for  fine  speeches.  So  that  it  is  likely  a  quarrel 
between  the  Christian  preceptor  and  the  peacemaker 
might  have  occurred  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, had  not  the  attention  of  both,  but  particularly 
that  of  Touchwood,  been  diverted  from  the  topic  of 
debate  by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Etherington  and 
Mowbray. 

The  former  was,  as  usual,  all  grace,  smiles,  and 
gentleness.  Yet.  contrary  to  his  wonted  custom, 
which  usually  was,  after  a  few  general  compliments, 
to  attach  hiihself  particularly  to  Lady  Binks,  the  Earl, 
on  the  present  occasion,  avoided  the  side  of  the  room 
on  which  that  beautiful  but  sullen  idol  held  her  sta- 
tion, and  attached  himself  exclusively  to  Lady  Pene- 
lope Penfeather,  endunng,  without  flinching,  the 
strange  variety  of  conceited  bnvardage,  which  that 
lad\''s  natural  parts  and  acquired  information  enabled 
her' to  pour  forth  with  unparalleled  profusion. 

An  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  if  I 
mistake  not,  dreamed  once  upon  a  night,  that  the 
figure  of  Proserpina,  whom  he  had  long  worshipped, 
visited  his  slumbers  with  an  angry  and  vindictive 
countenance,  and  menaced  him  with  vengeance,  in 
resentment  of  his  having  nesrlected  her  altars,  with 
the  usual  fickleness  of  a  polytheist,  for  those  of  some 
more  fashionable  divinity.  'Not  that  goddess  of  the 
infernal  recions  herself  could  assume  a  more  haughty 
or  more  displeased  countenance  than  that  with  which 
Lady  Binks  looked  from  time  to  time  upon  Lord 
Etherington,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  the  consequence  ol 
this  departure  from  the  allegiance  which  the  young 
Earl  had  hitherto  manifeste3  towards  her,  and  which 
seemed  now,  she  knew  not  why,  unless  it  were  for 
the  pumose  of  public  insult,  to  be  transferred  to  her 
rival.  Perilous  as  her  eye-glances  were,  and  much  a3 
they  menaced.  Lord  EtFierington  felt  at  this  moment 
the  importance  of  soothing  Lady  Penelope  to  silence 
onthesubject  of  the  invalid's  confession  of  that  morn- 
ing, to  be  more  pressing  than  that  of  appeasing  the 
indignation  of  Lady  Binks.  The  former  was  a  case 
of  the  most  urgent  necessitj' — the  latter,  if  he  was  at 
all  anxious  on  the  subject,  might,  he  perhaps  thought, 
be  trusted  to  time.  Had  the  ladies  continued  on  a 
tolerable  footing  together,  he  might  have  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  both.  But  the  bitterness  of  their  long- 
suppressed  feud  had-  greatly  increased,  now  that  it 
was  probable  the  end  of  the  season  was  to  separate 
them,  in  all  likelihood  for  ever;  so  that  Lady  Pene- 
lope had  no  longer  any  motive  for  countenancing 
Lady  Binks,  or  the  lady  of  Sir  Bingo  for  desiring  Lady 
Penelope's  countenance.  The  wealth  and  lavish  ex- 
pense of  the  one  was  no  longer  to  render  more  illus- 
trious the  suit  of  her  right  honourable  friend,  nor  wag 
the  society  of  Lady  Penelope  likely  to  be  soon  again 
useful  or  necessary  to  Lady  Binks.  So  that  neither 
were  any  longer  desirous  to  suppress  symptoms  of 
the  mutual  contempt  and  dislike  which  they  hadlon^ 
nourished  for  each  oth-?r;  aiid  whoever  should,  in 
this  decisive  hour,  lake  part  with  one,  had  little  henct- 
forward  to  expect  from  her  rival.  What  farther  and 
more  private  reasons  Lady  Binks  might  have  tore, 
sent  the  defection  of  Lord  Etherington,  have  never 
come  with  certainty  to  our  knowledge;  but  if  v/pa 
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said  there  had  been  hi^h  words  between  them  on  the 
floating  report  that  his  lordship's  visits  to  Shaws- 
Castle  wei .  dictated  by  the  wish  to  find  a  bride  tliere. 

Women's  wits  are  said  to  be  quick  in  spying  the 
surest  means  of  avenging  a  real  or  supposed  sligiit. 
After  biting  her  pretty  lips,  and  revolving  in  her  mind 
the  readiest  means  of  vengeance,  fate  threw  in  her 
way  young  iVIowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  She  looked  at 
nini,  and  endeavoured  to  hx  his  attention  with  a  nod 
and  gracious  smile,  such  as  in  an  ordinary  mood 
would  have  instantly  drawn  him  to  her  side.  On  re- 
ceiving in  answer  only  a  vacant  glance  and  a  bow, 
she  was  led  to  obseiTehim  more  attentively,  and  was 
induced  to  believe,  from  his  wavering  look,  varying 
f»nipIe,\ion,  and  unsteady  step,  that  he  had  been 
drinking  unusually  deep.  Still  liis  eye  was  less  that 
of  an  intoxicated  than  of  a  disturbed  and  desperate 
man,  one  whose  faculties  were  engrossed  by  deep  and 
turbid  reflection,  which  withdrew  him  from  the  pass- 
ing scene. 

"Do  you  observe  how  ill  Mr.  Mowbray  looks?" 
said  she,  in  a  loud  whisper;  "I  hope  he  has  not 
heard  what  Lady  Penelope  was  just  now  saying  of 
his  family  ?" 

"Unless  he  hears  it  from  you,  my  lady,"  answered 
Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  upon  Mowbray's  entrance,  had 
broken  off"  his  discourse  with  MacTurk,  "I  think 
there  is  little  chance  of  his  learning  it  from  any  other 
person." 

"  VVhat  is  the  matter?"  said  Mowbray,  sharply,  ad- 
dressing Chatterly  and  Winterblossom  ;  but  the  one 
shrunk  nervously  from  the  question,  protesting,  he 
indeed  had  not  been  precisely  attending  to  what  had 
been  passing  among  the  ladies,  and  Winterblossom 
bowed  out  of  the  scrape  with  quiet  and  cautious  po- 
liteness— "he  really  had  not  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  was  passing— I  v.as  negotiating  with 
Mrs.  Jones  for  an  additional  lump  of  sugar  to  my 
cofiee. — Egad,  it  was  so  difficult  a  piece  of  diploma- 
cy," he  added,  sinking  his  voi'Ce,  "  that  I  have  an  idea 
her  ladyship  calculates  the  West  India  produce  by 
grains  and  pennyweights." 

The  innuendo,  if  designed  to  make  Mowbray  smile, 
was  far  from  succeeding.  He  stepped  forward,  with 
more  than  usual  stifihess  in  his  air,  which  was  never 
entirely  free  from  self-consequence,  and  said  to  Lady 
Binko,  "May  I  request  to  know  of  your  ladyship  what 
particular  respecting  my  family  had  the  honour  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  company?" 

I  was  only  a  listener,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  returned 

Lady  Binks,  with  evident  enjoymeat  of  the  rising 

.  indignation  which  she  read  in  his  countenance;  "  not 

being  queen  of  the  night,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 

be  answerable  for  the  turn  of  the  conversation." 

Mowbray,  in  no  humour  to  bear  jesting,  yet  afraid 
to  expose  himself  by  farther  inquiry  in  a  company  so 
public,  darted  a  fierce  look  at  Lady  Penelope,  then 
in  close  conversation  with  Lord  Etherington, — ad- 
vanced a  step  or  two  towards  them,— then,  as  if 
cliecking  himself,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the 
room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  when  certain 
satirical  nods  and  winks  were  circulating  amon"  the 
assembly,  a  waiter  slid  a  piece  of  paper  into  Mrs. 
Jones's  hand,  who,  on  looking  at  the  contents, 
seemed  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"Jones— Jones!"  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  in  sur- 
prise and  displeasure. 

"Only  the  key  of  the  tea-caddie,  your  ladyship," 
Answered  Jones ;  "  I  will  be  back  in  an  instant." 

"  Jones— Jones  !"  again  exclaimed  her  mistress, 
"here  is  enough" — of  tea,  she  would  have  said;  but 
Lord  Etherington  was  so  near  her,  tliat  she  "was 
aehaiued  to  complete  the  sentence,  and  had  only  hope 
in  Jones's  quickness  of  apprehensio".i,  and  the  pros- 
pect that  she  would  be  unable  to  find  the  key  which 
she  Went  in  search  of 

Jones,  mean  while,  tripped  ofT  to  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper's apartment,  of  which  she  was  lorum  tcnaxs 
for  the  evening,  for  the  more  ready  supply  of  what- 
ever might  he  wanted  on  Lady  Penelope's  night,  as 
it  was  called.  Here  she  found  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's,  whom  she  instantly  began  to  assail  with, 
"  La !  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  vou  are  such  another  gen- 
leiiian  !— I  am  sure  you  will  make  me  lose  my  place 


— I'll  swear  you  will — what  can  you  have  to  say,  that 
you  could  not  as  well  put  ofTfor  an  hour?" 

"I  want  to  know.  Jones,"  answered  Mowbray,  in 
a  ditJtjrent  tone,  perhaps,  from  what  the  damsel  ex- 
pected, "  what  your  lady  was  just  now  saying  about 
my  family." 

"Pshaw!— was  that  all?"  answered  Mrs.  Jones. 
"  What  should  she  be  saying  ? — nonseuse — Who 
minds  what  she  savs? — I  am  sure  I  never  do  for  one." 

"Nay,  but,  my  dear  Jones,"  said  IMowbray  "  I  in- 
sist upon  knowing — I  must  know,  and  1  uill  know." 

"  La  !  Mr.  Mowbray,  why  should  I  make  mischief  ? 
— As  I  live,  I  hear  some  one  coming !  and  if  you  were 
found  speaking  with  me  here — indeed,  indeed,  some 
one  is  coming." 

"  The  devil  may  come,  if  he  will  !"  said  Mowbray, 
"but  we  do  not  part,  pretty  mistress,  till  you  teJl  me 
what  I  wish  to  know. 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  frighten  me  !"  answered   Jones 
"but  all  the  room  heard  it  as  well  as  I— it  was  about 
Miss  Mowbray — and  that  my  lady  would  be  shy  of 
her  company  hereafter — for  that  she  was-yshe  was'  — 

"For  that  my  sister  was  what?"  said  Mowbray, 
fiercely,  seizing  her  arm. 

"Lord,  sir,  you  terrify  me!"  said  Jones,  beginning 
to  cry ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  I  that  said  it — it  was 
Lady  Penelope." 

"And  what  was  it  the  old,  adder-tongued  mad- 
woman dared  to  say  of  Clara  Mowbray? — Speak  out 
plainly,  and  directly,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  make  you  !" 

"  Hold,  sir— hold,  for  God's  sake !— you  will  break 
my  arm,"  answered  the  terrified  handmaiden.  "  I  am 
sure  I  know  no  harm  of  Miss  Mowbray  ;  only,  my 
lady  spoke  as  if  she  was  no  better  than  she  ought  to 
be. — Lord,  sir,  there  is  some  one  listening  at  the 
door!"— and  making  a  spring  out  of  his  grasp,  she 
hastened  hack  to  the  room  in  which  the  company 
were  assembled. 

Mowbray  stood  petrified  at  the  news  he  had  heard, 
ignorant  alike  what  could  be  the  motive  for  a  calumny 
so  atrocious,  and  uncertain  what  he  were  best  do  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  scandal.  To  his  farther  confusion, 
he  was  presently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mrs. 
Jones's  belief  that  they  had  been  watched,  for,  as  he 
went  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  Touchwood. 

"What  has  brought  you  here,  sir?"  said  Mowbray 
sternly. 

"Hoitietoilie,"  answered  the  traveller,  "  why,  how 
came  you  here,  if  vou  go  to  that,  squire? — Egad,  Lady 
Penelope  is  trembling  for  her  souchong,  so  I  just  took 
a  step  here  to  save  her  ladyship  the  trouble  of  looking 
after  Mrs.  Jones  in  person,  which,  I  think,  might 
have  been  a  worse  interruption  than  mine,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray." 

"Pshaw,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mowbray; 
"  the  tea-room  is  so  infernally  hot.  that  I  had  sat  down 
here  a  moment  to  draw  breath,  when  the  young 
woman  came  in." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  now  the  old 
gentleman  is  come  in  ?"  said  Touchwood—"  Come, 
sir,  I  am  more  your  friend  than  you  may  think." 

"Sir,  you  are  intrusive- 1  want  nothing  that  you 
can  give  me,"  said  JVIowbray. 

"•That  is  a  mistake,"  answered  the  senior;  "fori 
can  supply  you  with  what  most  young  men  want- 
money  and  wisdom." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  till  they  are  wanted," 
said  IMowbray. 

"Why,  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  have  taken 
sometliing  of  a  fancy  for  your  family  ;  and  they  are 
supposed  to  have  wanted  cash  and  good  counsel  for 
two  generations,  if  not  for  three." 

"Sir,"  said  Mo\\bray,  angrily,  "you  are  too  old 
cither  to  play  the  builiSon,  or  to  get  buffoon's  pay- 
ment." 

"Which  is  like  monkey's  allowance,  I  suppose, 
said  the  traveller,  "  more  kicks  than  halfpence.— Well 
—at  least  I  am  not  young  enough  toquarrel  with  boys 
for  bullying.  I'll  convince  you,  however,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, that  I  know  some  more  of  yourafl'airs  than  what 
you  give  me  credit  for." 

"it  may  be,"  answered  Mowbray,  'but  yon  wu' 
oblige  me  more  by  minding  your  own." 
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"Very  like ;  mean  time,  your  losses  to-night  to  my 
",lLord  Etherington  are  no  trifle,  and  no  secret  nei- 
V  thet." 

"  j\lr.  Touchwood,  I  desire  to  know  where  you  had 
your  information  7"  said  Mowbray. 

"A  matter  of  very  little  consequence  compared  to 
its  truth  or  falsehood,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman. 

"But  of  the  last  importance  to  me,  sir,"  said  Mow- 
bray. "  In  a  word,  had  you  sucli  information  by  or 
through  means  of  Lord^  Eiherington  ?— Answer  me 
this  single  question,  and  tiien  I  shall  know  belter  what 
to  think  on  the  subject." 

"Upon  my  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  "I  rieither 
had  my  information  from  Lord  Etheririgton  directly 
nor  indirectly.  I  say  thus  nmch  to  give  you  satis- 
faction, and  1  now  expect  you  will  hear  nie  with 
patience." 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "  one 
farther  question.  I  understand  something  was  said 
in  disparagement  of  my  sister  just  as  I  entered  the 
tea-room  ]' 

"  Hem— hem^hem  I"  said  Touchwood,  hesitating. 
"  I  am  sorrv  your  ears  have  served  you  so  well^ 
something  there  teas  said  lightly,  something  that  can 
be  easily  explained,  I  dare  say; — And  now,  Mr. 
Jlowliray,  let  me  speak  a  few  serious  words  with 
you." 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Touchwood,  we  have  no  more  to 
say  to  each  other— good  evening  to  you." 

He  brushed  past  the  old  man,  who  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  stop  him,  and  hurrymg  to  the  stable. 
demanded  his  horse.  It  was  ready  saddled,  ana 
waited  his  orders;  but  even  the  short  time  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  door  of  the  stable  was 
exasperating  to  Mowbray's  impatience.  Not  less 
exasperating  was  the  constant  interceding  voice  of 
Touchwood,  who,  in  tones  alternately  plaintive  and 
snappish,  kept  on  a  string  of  expostulations. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,  only  five  words  with  you — IMr. 
Mowbray,  you  will  repent  this— Is  this  a  night  to  ride 
in,  Mr.  ^lowbray  1 — My  stars,  sir,  if  you  would  but 
have  five  minutes'  patience  1" 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  muttered  in  the  throat  of 
the  impatient  laird,  were  the  only  reply,  until  his  horse 
was  brought  out.  when,  slaying  no  farther  question, 
he  sprung  into  the  saddle.  The  poor  horse  paid  for 
the  delay,  which  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
Mowbray  struck  him  hard  with  his  spurs  so  soon  as 
he  was  in  his  seat — the  noble  animal  reared,  bolted, 
and  sprung  forward  like  a  deer,  over  stock  and  stone, 
the  nearest  road— and  we  are  aware  it  was  a  rough 
one — to  Shaws-Castle.  There  is  a  sort  of  instinct  by 
which  horses  perceive  the  humour  of  their  riders,  and 
are  furious  and  impetuous,  or  dull  and  sluggish,  as  if 
to  correspond  with  it ;  ana  Mowbray's  gallant  steed 
Beemed  on  this  occasion  to  feel  all  the  stings  of  his 
master's  internal  ferment,  although  not  again  urged 
wiiii  the  sjiur.  The  ostler  stood  listening  to  the  clash 
of  the  hoofs,  succeeding  each  other  in  thick  and  close 
palKrp  until  they  died  away  in  the  distant  wood- 
land. 

"If  St.  Ronan's  reach  home  this  night,  with  his 
neck  unbroken/'  muttered  the  fellow,  "  the  devil  must 
have  it  in  keeping." 

"  Mercy  on  us !"  said  the  traveller,  "  he  rides  like  a 
Bedouin  Arab !  but  in  the  desert  there  are  neither 
trees  to  cross  the  road,  nor  cleughs,  nor  linns,  nor 
floods,  nor  fords.  Well,  I  must  set  to  work  myself, 
.  or  this  gear  will  gel  worse  than  even  I  can  mend. — 
Here  you,  ostler,  let  me  have  your  best  pair  of  horses 
instantly  to  Shaws-Castle." 

"To  Shaws-Castle,  sirl"  said  the  man  with  some 
iurpri.se. 

"  Ves — do  you  not  know  such  a  place?'" 

"  In  troth,  sir,  sae  few  company  go  there,  except 
on  the  great  ball  day.  that  we  have  had  time  to  for- 
get the  road  to  it — biit  St.  Ronan's  was  here  even 
now,  sir." 

"  Ay,  what  of  that  ?— he  has  ridden  on  to  get  sup- 
per ready— so  turn  out  without  loss  of  time." 

"At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  and  called 
to  the  postihon  accordingly. 
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Sedet  post  eguHem  alra  eura 

Slill  thousli  tlie  headlong-  cavalier. 
U'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career, 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind  ; 
His  sad  companion,— ghastly  pale, 
And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil, 

Care— keeps  her  seat  behind.— Horace. 

Well  %yas  it  that  night  for  Mowbray,  that  he  liad 
always  piqued  himself  on  his  horses,  and  that  the 
animal  on  which  he  was  then  mounted  was  as  sure- 
footed and  sagacious  as  he  was  mettled  and  fiery. 
For  those  who  observed  next  day  the  print  of  the 
hoofs  on  the  broken  and  rugged  track  through  which 
the  creature  had  been  driven  at  full  speed  by  his  furi- 
ous master,  might  easily  see,  that  in  more  than  a 
dozen  of  jjlaces  the  horse  and  rider  had  been  within  a 
few  inches  of  destruction.  One  bough  of  a  gnarled 
and  stunted  oak-tree,  which  stretchecf  across  the  road, 
seemed  in  particular  to  have  opposed  an  almost  fatal 
barrier  to  the  horseriian's  career.  In  striking  his  head 
against  this  impediment,  the  force  of  the  blow  had 
been  bro'Ken  in  some  measure  by  a  high-crowned  hat, 
yet  the  violence  of  the  shock  was  sulScient  to  shiver 
the  branch  to  pieces.  Foritinately  it  was  already  de- 
cayed ;  but,  even  in  that  state,  it  was  subject  of 
astonishment  to  every  one  that  no  fatal  damage  had 
been  sijstained  in  so  forinidable  an  encounter.  Mow- 
bray himself  was  unconscious  of  the  accident. 

Scarcely  aware  that  he  had  been  ridmg  at  an  un- 
usual rate,  scarce  sensible  that  he  had  ridden  faster 
perhaps  than  cer  he  followed  the  hounds,  Mowbray 
alighted  at  his  stable  door,  and  flung  the  bridle  to  his 
groom,  wlio  held  up  his  hands  in  astonishment  when 
he  beheld  the  condition  of  the  favourite  horse;  but, 
concluding  that  his  master  must  be  intoxicated,  ha 
prudently  forbore  to  make  any  observations. 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspend 
that  rapid  motion  by  which  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
annihilate,  as  far  as  possible,  time  and  space,  in  order 
to  reach  the  place  he  had  now  attained,  than  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  would  have  given  the  world  that  seas 
and  deserts  had  lain  between  him  and  the  house  of 
his  fathers,  as  well  as  that  only  sister  with  whom  he 
was  now  about  to  have  a  decisive  interview. 

"  But  the  place  and  the  hour  are  arrived,"  he  said, 
biting  his  lip  with  anguish  ;  "  this  explanation  must 
be  decisive ;  and  whatever  evils  may  attend  it,  sus- 
pense must  be  ended  now,  at  once  and  for  ever." 

He  entered  the  Castle,  and  took  the  light  from  the 
old  domestic,  who,  hearing  the  clatter  of  his  liorse'a 
feet,  had  opened  the  door  to  receive  him. 

"  Is  my  sister  in  her  parlour '?"  he  asked,  but  in  so 
hollow  a  voice,  that  the  old  man  only  answered  the 
question  by  another,  "  Was  his  honour  well  ?" 

"  Q.uite  well,  Patrick — never  better  in  my  life,"  said 
Mowbray;  and  turning  his  back  on  the  old  man,  aa 
if  to  prevent  his  observing  whether  his  coiinienanca 
and  his  words  corresponded,  he  pursued  his  way  to 
his  sister's  apartment.  The  sound  of  his  step  upon 
the  passage  roused  Clara  from  a  reverie,  perhaps  a 
sad  one;  and  she  had  trimmed  her  lamp,  and  stirred 
her  fire,  so  slow  did  he  walk,  before  he  at  length 
entered  her  apartment. 

"  You  are  a  good  boy  brother,"  she  said,  "  to  comu 
thus  early  home ;  and  I  have  some  good  news  for 
your  reward.  The  groom  has  fetched  back  Trimmer 
—He  was  lying  by  the  dead  hare,  and  he  had  chased 
him  as  far  as  Drumlyford — the  shepherd  had  carried 
him  to  the  shieling,  till  some  one  should  claim 
him." 

"  I  would  he  had  hanged  him,  with  all  my  heart  I" 
said  Mowbray. 

"How! — hang  Trimmer? — your  favourite  Trim 
mer,  that  has  beat  the  whole  country  ? — and  it  waa 
only  this  morning  you  were  half-crying  because  he 
was  a-missing,  and  like  to  murder  man  and  mother's 
son  ?" 

"  The  better  I  like  any  living  thing,"  answese^l 
Mowbray,  "the  more  reason  I  nave  for  wishing  it 
dead  and  at  rest;  for  neither  I,  nor  any  tiling  tiiat  I 
love,  will  ever  be  happy  more." 
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■  You  cannot  frighten  me,  J,ohn,  with  these  flights," 
answered  Clara,  trembling,  although  she  endeavoured 
to  look  unconcerned— "  You  have  used  me  to  them 
100  often." 

"  It  is  well  for  you  then ;  you  will  be  ruined  without 
the  shock  of  suiprise." 

"  So  much  the  better— We  have  been,"  said  Clara, 

"  '  So  constantly  in  poortilli's  sight, 
The  thoughts  on't  gie  us  little  frigliL' 

So  say  I  with  honest  Robert  Burns." 
■    "D— n  Burns  and  his  trash  !"  said  Mowbray,  with 
the  impatience  of  a  man  determined  to  be  angry  with 
every  thing  but  himself,  who  was  the  real  source  of 
the  evil. 

•'And  why  damn  poor  Burns?"  said  Clara  com- 
posedly; "it  is  not  his  fault  if  you  have  not  risen  a 
winner,  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
uproar." 

"Would  it  not  make  any  one  lose  patience,"  said 
Mowbrav,  "  to  hear  her  quoting  the  rhapsodies  of  a 
hobnail'd  peasant,  when  a  man  is  speakmg  of  the 
downfall  of  an  ancient  house !  your  ploughman,  1  sup- 
pose, becoming  one  degree  poorer  than  he  was  born 
to  be,  would  only  go  without  his  dinner,  or  without 
his  usual  potation  of  ale.  His  comrades  would  cry 
poor  fellow  I'  and  let  him  eat  out  of  their  kit,  and 
drink  out  of  their  bicker  without  scruple,  till  his  own 
was  full  again.  But  the  poor  gentleman— »lhe  down- 
fallen  man  of  rank— the  degraded  man  of  birth— the 
disabled  and  disarmed  man  of  power !— it  is  he  that  is 
to  be  pitied,  who  loses  not  merely  drink  and  dinner, 
but  honour,  situation,  credit,  character,  and  name 
itself!" 

"  You  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  ter- 
rify me,"  said  Clara :  '  but,  friend  John,  I  know  you 
and  your  ways,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon 
all  coniingences  that  can  take  place.  I  will  tell  you 
more — 1  have  stood  on  this  tottering  pinnacle  of  rank 
and  fashion,  if  our  situation  can  be  termed  such,  till 
my  head  is  dizzy  with  the  instability  of  my  eminence  ; 
and  I  feel  that  strange  desire  of  tossing  niyself  down, 
vhich  the  devil  is  said  to  put  into  folk's  heads  when 
they  stand  on  the  top  of  steeples— at  least,  I  had 
rather  the  plunge  were  over." 

"Be  satisfied,  then;  if  that  will  satisfy  you — the 
plunge'rs  over,  and  we  are — what  they  used  to  call  it 
in  Scotland— gentle  beggars— creatures  to  whom  our 
second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  cousins  may, 
if  they  please,  give  a  place  at  the  side-table,  and  a  seat 
in  the  carriage  with  the  lady's  maid,  if  driving  back- 
wards will  not  make  us  sick." 

"They  may  give  it  to  those  who  will  take  it,"  said 
Clara ;  "  but  1  am  determined  to  cat  bread  of  my  own 
buying — I  can  do  twenty  things,  and  I  am  sure  some 
one  or  other  of  them  will  bring  me  all  the  little  money 
twin  need.  I  have  been  trying,  .Tohn,  for  several 
months,  how  little  I  can  live  upon,  and  you  would 
laugh  if  you  heard  how  low  I  have  brought  the  ac- 
count." 

"  There  is  a  difference,  Clara,  bet%veen  fanciful  ex- 
periments and  real  poverty — the  one  is  a  masquerade, 
which  we  can  end  when  we  please,  the  other  is  wretch- 
edness for  life." 

"  Methinks,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Mowbray,  "it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  set  me  an  example  how  to 
carry  my  good  resolutions  into  effect,  than  to  ridicule 
them." 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  7"  said  he, 
fiercely — "  turn  postilion,  or  rough-rider,  or  whipper- 
in?— I  don't  know  any  thing  else  that  my  education, 
as  I  have  used  it,  has  fitted  me  for — and  then  some 
of  my  oil  acquaintances  would,  I  dare  say,  give  me 
a  crown  to  drink  now  and  then  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake." 

"  This  is  not  the  way,  John,  that  men  of  sense  think 
'jr  spen!c  of  serious  misfortunes,"  answered  his  sister; 
"and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so  serious  as  it  is 
four  pleasure  to  make  it." 

"  Believe  the  very  worst  you  can  think,"  replied  he, 
"and  you  will  not  believe  bad  enough  I— You  have 
neither  a  truinea,  nor  a  house,  nor  a  friend ; — pass  but 
«  day,  and  it  is  a  chance  that  you  will  not  have  a 
brother. 


"  My  dear  John,  you  have  drunk  hard— rode  hard.' 

"  Yes— such  tidings  deserved  'to  be  carried  express, 
especially  to  a  young  lady  who  receives  them  so  weJt, 
answered  Mowbray  bitterly.     "  I  suppose,  now,  it  will 
make  no  impression,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  stop  all  this  ruin  ?" 

"  By  consummating  my  own,  I  suppose  ? — Brother, 
I  said  you  could  npt  make  me  tremble,  but  you  have 
found  a  way  to  do  it." 

"What,  you  e.xpect  I  am  again  to  urge  you  with 
I/Ord  Etherington's  courtship? — That  misht  have 
saved  all,  indeed— But  that  day  of  grace  is  over." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  spirit,"  said  Clara; 
"  may  it  take  with  it  all  that  we  can  quarrel  about  I — 
But  till  this  instant  I  thought  it  was  for  this  very  point 
that  this  long  voyage  was  bound,  and  that  you  were 
endeavouring  to  persuade  me  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger  of  (he  storm,  in  order  to  reconcile  me  to  tho 
harbour." 

"  You  are  mad,  I  think,  in  earnest,"  said  Mowbray ; 
"can  you  really  be  so  absurd  as  to  rejoice  that  you 
have  no  way  left  to  relieve  yourself  and  me  from  ruin, 
want,  and  shame  ?" 

"From  shame,  brother?"  said  Clara.  "No  shame 
in  honest  poverty,  I  hope." 

"That  is  according  as  folks  have  used  their  pros- 
perity, Clara.— I  must  speak  to  the  point. — There  are 
strange  reports  going  below — By  Heaven !  they  are 
enough  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  !  Were  I  to 
mention  them,  I  should  expect  our  poor  mother  to 
enter  the  room — Clara  Mowbray,  can  you  guess  what 
I  mean?" 

It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion,  yet  in  a  faltering 
voice,  that  she  was  able,  after  an  ineffectual  effbrt,  to 
utter  the  monosyllable,  "  No !" 

"  By  Heaven  !  I  am  ashamed — I  am  even  afraid  to 
express  my  own  meaning! — Clara,  what  is  there 
which  makes  you  so  obstinately  reject  every  proposal 
of  marriage? — Is  it  that  you  feel  yourself  unworthy 
to  be  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  ? — Speak  out !— EvJ 
Fame  has  been  busy  with  your  reputation — speak 
out ! — Give  me  the  right  to  cram  their  lies  down  the 
throats  of  the  inventors,  and  when  I  go  among  them 
to-morrow,  I  shall  know  how  to  treat  those  who  cast 
reflections  on  you  !  The  fortunes  of  our  house  are 
ruined,  but  no  tongue  shall  slander  its  honour. — Speak 
—speak,  wretched  girl !  why  are  you  silent?" 

"Stay  at  home,  brother!"  said  Clara;  "stay  at 
home,  if  you  regard  our  house's  honour — murder  can- 
not mend  misery— Stay  at  home,  and  let  them  talk 
of  me  as  they  will, — they  can  scarcely  say  worse  of 
me  than  I  deserve  !" 

The  passions  of  Mowbray,  at  all  times  ungovern- 
ably strong,  were  at  present  inflamed  by  wine,  by 
his  rapid  journey,  and  the  previously  disturbed  state 
of  his  mind.  He  set  his  teeth,  clenched  his  hands, 
looked  on  the  ground,  as  one  that  forms  some  hofria 
resolution,  and  rnuttered  almost  unintelligibly,  "  It 
were  charity  to  kill  her  !" 

"Oh!  no— no— no !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl, 
throwinghcrself  at  his  feet;  "Do  not  kill  me,  brother! 
I  have  wished  for  death — thought  of  death — prayed 
for  death — but,  oh  !  it  is  frightful  to  think  that  he  ia 
near — Oh !  not  a  bloody  death,  brother,  nor  by  your 
hand !" 

She  held  him  close  by  the  knees  as  she  spoke,  and 
expressed  in  her  looks  and  accents,  the  utmost  terror. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  without  reason;  for  the  extreme 
solitude  of  the  place,  the  violent  and  inflamed  passions 
of  her  brother,  and  the  desperate  circumstances  to 
which  he  had  reduced  himself,  seemed  all  to  concui 
to  render  some  horrid  act  of  violence  not  an  impro 
bable  termination  of  this  strange  interview. 

Mowbray  folded  his  arms,  without  unclenching  hit 
hands,  or  raising  his  head,  while  his  sister  continued 
on  the  floor,  clasping  him  round  the  knees  with  all 
her  strength,  and  begging  piteously  for  her  life  and  for 
mercy. 

"  Fool !"  he  said,  at  last,  "  let  me  go  ! — Who  cares 
for  thy  wortliless  life  ?— who  cares  if  tliou  live  or  die  ? 
Live,  if  thou  canst — and  be  the  hale  and  scorn  of 
every  one  else,  as  much  as  thou  art  mine !" 

He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand 
pushed  her  from  him,  and,  as  she  aro.<se  from  the  floor. 
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and  again  pressed  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
he  repulsed  her  with  his  arm  and  hand,  with  a  push- 
er blow — it  might  be  termed  either  one  or  the  other, — 
violent  enough  in  her  weak  state,  to  have  again  e.x- 
tended  her  on  the  ground,  had  not  a  chair  received 
her  as  siie  fell.  He  looked  at  her  with  ferocity, 
grappled  a  moment  in  his  pocket;  then  ran  to  the 
window,  and  throwing  the  sash  violently  up,  thrust 
himself  as  far  as  he  could  without  falling,  into  the 
open  air.  Terrified,  and  yet  her  feelings  of  his  un- 
kindness  predominating  even  above  her  fears,  Clara 
continued  to  exclaim, 

"Oh,  brother,  say  you  did  not  mean  this  !— Oh,  say 
you  din  not  mean  to  strike  me  !— Oh,  whatever  I  have 
deserved,  be  not  you  the  executioner!  It  is  not  manly — 
it  is  not  natural — there  are  but  two  of  us  in  the  world  !" 

He  returned  no  answer;  ami,  observing  that  he 
continued  to  stretch  himself  from  the  window,  which 
was  in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  over- 
looked the  court,  anew  cause  of  apprehension  mingled, 
in  some  measure,  with  her  personal  fears.  Timidly, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  she  ap- 
proached her  angry  brother,  and  fearfully,  yet  firmly, 
seized  the  skirt  of  his  cont,  as  if  anxious  to  preserve 
him  from  the  eflects  of  that  despair,  which  so  lately 
seemed  turned  against  her,  and  now  against  himself. 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  him- 
self angrily  back,  asked  her  sternly  what  she  wanted. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat; 
'but  what — what  did  he  look  after  so  anxiously?" 

"  After  the  devil  !"  he  answered,  fiercely;  then 
drawing  in  his  head,  and  taking  her  hand,  'By  my 
soul,  Clara — it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  such 
a  tale!-  -He  stood  by  me  just  now,  and  urged  me  to 
murder  thee  ! — What  else  could  have  put  my  hunting- 
knife  into  my  thought  7— Ay,  by  God,  and  into  my 
very  hand— at  such  a  moment  ?— Yonder  I  could 
almost  fancy  I  see  him  fly,  the  wood,  and  the  rock, 
and  the  water,  gleaming  back  the  dark-red  furnace- 
light,  that  is  shed  on  them  by  his  dragon  wings ! 
By  my  soul,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  fancy — I  can 
hardly  think  but  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit — under  an  act  of  fiendish  possession !  But 
gone  as  he  is,  gone  let  him  be — and  thou,  too  ready 
implement  of  evil,  be  thou  gone  after  him  !"  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  his  right  hand,  which  had  all 
this  time  held  his  hunting-knife,  and  threw  the  imple- 
ment into  the  court-yard  as  he  spoke;  then  with  a 
sad  quietness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  shut  the 
window,  and  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her  usual 
seat,  which  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her  to 
reach.  "Clara,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  mournful 
silence,  "we  must  think  what  is  to  be  done,  without 
passion  or  violence — there  may  be  something  for  us 
in  the  dice  yet,  if  we  do  not  throw  away  our  game. 
A  blot  is  never  a  blot  till  it  is  hit — dishonour  con- 
cealed, is  not  dishonour  in  some  respects. — Dost  thou 
attend  to  me,  wretched  girl  7"  he  said,  suddenly  and 
sternly  raising  his  voice. 

"Yes,  brother — yes,  indeed,  brother!"  she  hastily 
replied,  terrified  even  by  delay  again  to  awaken  his 
ferocious  and  ungovernable  temper. 

"Thus  it  must  be,  then,"  he  said.  "You  must 
marry  this  Etherington — there  is  no  help  for  it,  Clara 
— You  cannot  complain  of  what  your  own  vice  and 
tolly  have  rendered  inevitable." 

'  But,  hrotuer!" — said  the  trembling  girl. 

"Be  silent.  I  know  a'l  that  you  would  say.  You 
love  him  not,  you  would  say.  I  love  him  not,  no 
more  than  you.  Nay,  what  is  more,  he  loves  you 
not;  if  he  did,  I  might  scruple  to  give  you  to  him, 
you  bein^  such  as  you  have  owned  yourself  But  you 
shall  wed  him  out  of  hate,  Clara — or  for  the  interest 
of  your  family — or  for  what  reason  you  will — But  wed 
him  you  shall  and  must." 

"  Brother — dearest  brother — one  single  word !" 

"Not  of  refusal  or  expostulation — that  time  is  gone 
by,"  said  her  stern  censurer.  "  When  I  bo'ieved  thee 
*vhat  I  thought  thee  this  morning,  I  might  advise 
fou,  but  I  could  not  compel.  But,  since  the  honour  of 
our  family  has  been  disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is  but 
just,  that,  if  possible,  its  disgrace  should  be  hidden  ; 
and  it  shall !— ay,  if  seUingyou  for  a  slave  would  tend 
to  conceal  it!" 


"  You  do  worse— you  do  worse  by  me !  A  slave  in 
an  open  market  may  be  bought  by  a  kind  master— you 
do  not  give  me  that  chance— you  wed  me  to  one 
who" — — 

"  Fear  him  not,  nor  the  worst  that  he  can  do,  Cla- 
ra," said  her  brother.  "I  know  on  what  terms  he 
marries;  and  being  once  more  your  brother,  as  your 
obedience  in  this  matter  will  make  me,  he  had  better 
tear  his  flesh  from  his  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than 
do  thee  any  displeasure  !  By  Heaven,  I  hate  him  so 
much— for  he  hasoutreachedme  everyway — that  me- 
thinks  it  is  some  consolation  that  he  will  not  receive 
in  thee  the  excellent  creature  I  thought  thee! — Fallen 
as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  too  good  for  him." 

Encouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  affec- 
tionate tone  in  \vhich  her  brother  spoke,  Clara  could 
not  help  saving,  although,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I 
trust  it  will  not  be  so— I  trust  he  will  consider  his  own 
condition,  honour,  and  happiness,  better  than  to  share 
it  with  me."  .  ,,       •  j 

"  Let  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  dares,  said 
Mowbray—"  But  he  dares  not  hesitate— he  knows  that 
the  instant  he  recedes  from  addressing  you,  he  signs 
his  own  death-warrant  or  mine,  or  perhaps  that  ot 
both ;  and  his  views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not 
be  relinquished  on  a  point  of  scrupulous  delicacy 
merely.  Therefore,  Clara,  nourish  no  such  thought 
in  your  heart  as  that  there  is  the  least  possibility  of 
your  escaping  this  marriage !  The  match  is  booked- 
Swear  you  will  not  hesitate." 

"I  will  not,"  she  said,  almost  breathlessly,  terrified 
lest  he  was  about  to  start  once  more  into  the  fit  of 
unbridled  fury  which  had  before  seized  on  him. 

"  Do  not  even  whisper  or  hint  an  objection,  but  sub- 
mit to  your  fate,  for  it  is  inevitable." 

"I  will— submit"— answered  Clara,  in  the  same 
trembling  accent. 

"And  I  "  he  said,  "  will  spare  you — at  least  at  pre- 
sent—and it  may  be  for  ever— all  inquiry  into  the  guilt 
which  you  have  confessed.  Rumours  there  were  of 
misconduct,  which  reached  my  ears  even  in  England ; 
but  who  could  have  believed  them  that  looked  on  you 
daily,  and  witnessed  your  late  course  of  life?  On  this 
subject  I  will  be  at  present  silent— perhaps  may  no* 
again  touch  on  it— that  is,  if  you  do  nothing  to  thwart 
my  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  the  fate  which  circurnstances 
render  unavoidable.  And  now  it  is  late — retire,  Cla- 
ra, to  your  bed— think  on  what  I  have  said  as  what 
necessity  has  determined,  and  not  my  selfish  pleasure." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  with- 
out reluctant  terror,  her  trembling  palm  in  his.  In 
this  manner,  and  with  a  sort  of  mournful  solemnity, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  attendance  upon  a  funeral,  he 
handed  his  sister  through  a  gallery  hung  with  old  fa- 
mily pictures,  at  the  end  of  which  was  Clara's  bed- 
chamber. The  moon,  which  at  this  moment  looked 
out  through  a  huge  volume  of  mustering  clouds  that 
had  long  been  boding  storm,  fell  on  the  two  last  de- 
scendants of  that  ancient  family,  as  they  glided  hand 
in  hand,  more  like  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  than  like 
living  persons,  through  the  hall  and  amongst  thepor 
trails  of  their  forefathers.  The  same  thoughts  were 
in  the  breast  of  both,  but  neither  attempted  to  say, 
while  they  cast  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and  de- 
cayed representations,  "  How  little  did  these  anticipate 
this  catastrophe  of  their  house  !"  At  the  door  of  tho 
bedroom  Mowbray  quitted  his  sister's  hand,  and  said, 
"Clara,  you  should  to-night  thank  God,  that  saved 
you  from  a  great  danger,  and  me  from  a  deadly  sin." 

"  I  will  "  she  answered—"  I  will."  And,  as  if  her 
terror  had  been  anew  excited  by  this  allusion  to  what 
had  passed,  she  bid  her  brother  hastily  good  night,  and 
was  no  sooner  within  her  apartment,  than  he  heard 
her  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  draw  two  bolts  be- 
sides. 

"  I  understand  you,  Clara."  muttered  Mowbray  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  heard  one  bar  orawn  after  an- 
other. "  But  if  you  could  earth  yourself  under  Ben 
Nevis,  you  could  not  escape  what  fate  has  destined  for 
you. — Yes!"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  ^yalked  with 
slow  and  moody  pace  through  the  moonlight  gallery, 
uncertain  whether  to  return  to  the  parlour,  or  to  re- 
tire to  his  solitary  chamber,  when  his  attention  wag 
roused  by  a  noise  in  the  court-yard. 
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The  night  was  not  indeed  very  far  advanced,  but  it 
had  been  so  long  since  Shaws-Castle  received  a  guest, 
that  had  Movviirav'  not  lieard  the  rolUng  of  wheels  in 
the  co'irt-yard,  he  might  have  thought  rather  of  house- 
breakers than  of  visiters.  But,  as  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage and  horses  was  distinctly  heard,  it  instantly 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  guest  must  be  Lord  Ether- 
ington.  come,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  speak  with  him 
on  the  reports  which  were  current  to  his  sister's  pre- 
judice, and  perhaps  to  declare  his  addresses  to  her 
were  at  an  end.  Eager  to  know  the  worst,  and  to 
bring  matters  to  a  decision,  he  re-entered  the  apart- 
ment he  had  just  left,  where  the  lights  were  still  burn- 
ing, and,  calling  loudly  to  Patrick,  whom  he  heard  in 
communing  with  the  postilion,  commanded  him  to 
show  the  visiter  to  Miss  INIowbray's  parlour.  It  was 
not  ine  light  step  of  the  young  nobleman  which  came 
tramping,  or  rather  stamping,  through  the  long  pas- 
sage, and  up  the  two  or  three  steps  at  the  end  of  it. 
iN'either  was  it  Lord  Etlierington's  graceful  figure 
which  was  seen  when  the  door  opened,  but  the  stout 
square  substance  of  .Mr.  Peregiine  Touchwood. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A   HELATrSE. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  liad  hia  claim.s  allowed. 

Deserted  Village. 

Startikg  at  the  unexpected  and  undesircd  appa- 
rition which  presented  itself,  in  the  manner  described 
at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  JMowbray  yet  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  a  kind  of  relief,  that  his  meeting  with 
Lord  Eiherington,  painfully  decisive  as  that  meeting 
must  be,  was  for  a  time  suspended.  So  it  was  with 
a  mixture  of  peevishness  and  internal  satisfaction, 
that  he  demanded  what  had  procured  him  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Touchwood  at  this  late  hour. 

"Necessity,  that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,"  re- 
plied Touchwood  ;  "  no  choice  of  mine,  I  assure  you 
—Gad,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  would  rather  have  crossed 
Saint  Gothaid,  than  run  the  risk  I  have  done  to- 
nigiit,  rumbling  through  your  breakneck  roads  in  that 
d-^^ — (1  old  wheelbarrow.— On  my  word,  I  believe  I 
must  be  troublesome  to  your  butler  for  a  draught  9f 
fconiething — I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  coal-heaver  that  is 
Working  by  the  piece.  You  have  porter,  I  suppose, 
or  good  old  Scotch  two-penny  7" 

With  a  secret  execration  on  his  nsiter's  effrontery, 
Mr.  Mowbray  ordered  the  servant  to  put  down  wine 
and  water,  of  which  Touchwood  mixed  a  gobletful, 
and  drank  it  off. 

"We  are  a  small  family,"  said  his  entertainer; 
''  and  I  am  seldom  at  home— still  more  seldom  re- 
ceive guests,  when  I  chance  to  be  here — I  am  sorry  I 
have  no  malt  liquor,  if  you  prefer  it." 

"Prefer  it?"  said  Touchwood,  compounding,  how- 
ever, another  glass  of  sherry  and  water,  and  adding 
a  large  piece  of  sugar,  to  correct  the  hoarseness 
which,  he  observed,  his  night  journey  might  bring  on, 
— "  to  be  sure  1  prefer  it,  and  so  does  every  body, 
e.vcept  Frenchmen  and  dandies. — No  offence,  Mr. 
I\Iowbray,  but  you  should  order  a  hogshead  from 
I^Ieu.x — the  brown-stout,  wired  down  for  e.xportatiqn 
to  the  colonies,  keeps  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in 
every  climate — I  have  drank  it  where  it  must  have 
cost  a  guinea  a  quart,  if  interest  had  been  counted." 

"  When  1  expect  tne  honour  of  a  visit  from  you, 
Mr.  Touchwood,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  better  pro- 
vided." answered  Mowbray;  "at  present  your  ar- 
rival lias  been  without  notice,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  it  has  any  particular  object." 

"  This  is  what  I  call  coming  to  the  point,"  said  Mr. 
'louchwood,  thrusting  out  his  stout  legs,  accoutred 
as  they  were  with  the  ancient  defences,  called  boot- 
hose,  so  as  to  rest  his  heels  upon  the  fender.  "Upon 
my  life,  the  fire  turns  the  best  flower  in  the  garden  at 
this  season  of  the  year— I'll  take  the  freedom  to 
throw  on  a  log. — Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  by-the-by, 
(hat  one  never  sees  a  fagut  in  .Scotland  7  Yoj  have 
inucn  small  wood,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  wonder  you  do 
not  get  some  fellow  from  the  midland  counties,  to 
teach  your  people  how  to  make  a  fagot." 

"  IXu  "'ou  come  all  the  wav   to  Shaws-Castle," 


asked  Mowbray,  rather  testily,  "  to  instruct  me  in  the 
mystery  of  fagot-making?" 

"Not  exactly — not  exactly"  answered  the  un- 
daunted Touchwood;  "but  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  in  every  thing — a  word  by  the  way,  on 
any  useful  subject,  can  never  fall  amiss. — As  for  my 
immediate  and  more  pressing  business,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  it  is  of  a  nature  sutficiently  urgent,  since  it 
brings  me  to  a  house  in  which  I  am  much  surprise 
to  find  myself" 

"The  surprise  is  mutual,  sir,"  said  Mowbray, 
gravely,  observing  that  his  guest  made  a  pause;  "it 
is  full  time  you  should  explain  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Touchwood  ;  "  I  Bsust  first 
ask  you  whether  vou  have  never  heard  of  a  certain 
old  gentleman,  called  Scrogie,  who  took  it  into  what 
he  called  his  head,  poor  man,  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
name  he  bore,  though  owned  by  many  honest  and 
respectable  men,  and  chose  to  join  it  to  your  surname 
of  Mowbray,  as  having  a  more  chivalrous  Norman 
sounding,  and,  in  a  word,  a  gentlemanlike  twang?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  lately," 
said  Mowbray.  "  Reginald  Scrogie  iNIowbray  was 
his  name.  I  have  reason  to  consider  his  alliance 
with  my  family  as  undoubted,  though  you  seem  to 
mention  it  with  a  sneer,  sir.  I  believe  ]\Ir.  S.  Mow- 
bray regulated  his  farnily  settlements  very  much  upon 
the  idea  that  his  heir  was  to  intermarry  with  our 
house." 

"  True,  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  Touch- 
wood ;  "  and  certainly  it  is  not  your  business  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  genealogical  iree,  that  is 
like  to  bear  golden  apples  for  vou— Ha  !" 

"Well,  well,  sir— proceed— proceed,"  answered 
Mowbray. 

"  You  may  also  have  heard  that  this  old  gentle 
man  had  a  son,  who  would  willingly  have  cut  up  the 
said  family  tree  into  fagots;  who  thought  Scrogie 
sounded  as  well  as  Mowbray,  and  had  no  fancy  for 
an  imaginary  gentility,  which  was  to  be  attained  by 
the  change  of  one's  natural  nanie,  and  the  disowning, 
as  it  were,  of  one's  actual  relations." 

"I  think  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Etherington," 
answered  Mowbray,  "to  whose  communications  I 
owe  most  of  my  knowledge  about  these  Scrogie 
people,  that  old  Mr.  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  unfor- 
tunate in  a  son,  who  thwarted  his  father  on  every 
occasion, — would  embrace  no  opportunity  which  for- 
tunate chances  held  out,  of  raising  and  distinguishing 
the  family, — had  imbibed  low  tastes,  wandering 
habits,  and  singular  objects  of  pursuit,— on  account 
of  which  his  father  disitiherited  him." 

"It  is  very  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  proceeded  Touch- 
wood, "  that  this  person  did  happen  to  fall  under  hi3 
father's  displeasure,  because  he  scorned  forms  and 
flummery, — loved  better  to  make  money  as  an  honest 
merchant,  than  to  throw  it  asvay  as  an  idle  gentle- 
man,— never  called  a  coach  when  walking  on  foot 
would  serve  the  turn, — and  liked  the  Royal  Exchange 
better  than  St.  James's  Park.  In  short,  his  father 
disinherited  him,  because  he  had  the  qualities  for 
doubling  the  estate,  rather  than  those  for  squander- 
ing it." 

"  All  this  may  be  quite  correct,  Mr.  Touch\yood," 
replied  Mowbray ;  "  but  pray,  what  has  this  Mr. 
Scrogie,  junior,  to  do  with  you  or  me  7" 

"  Do  with  you  or  me !"  said  Touchwood,  as  if  siu-- 
prised  at  the  question ;  "  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  me  at  least,  since  I  am  the  very  man  myself." 

"The  devil  you  are  !"  said  Mowbray,  opening  wide 
his  eves  in  turn  ;  "  Why,  Mr.  A— a — your  name  is 
Touchwood— P.  "Touchwood- Paul,  I  suppose,  or 
Peter — I  read  it  so  in  the  subscription  booK  at  the 
Well." 

"  Peregrine,  sir.  Peregrine — my  mother  would  have 
me  so  christened,  because  Peregrine  Pickle  came  out 
duritig  her  confinement ;  and  my  poor  foolish  father 
acquiesced,  becauss  he  thought  it  genteel,  and  de- 
rived from  the  Willoughbies.  I  don't  like  it,  and  I 
always  write  P.  short,  and  you  might  have  remarked 
an  S.  also  before  the  surname — I  use  at  present  P 
S.  Touchwood.  I  had  an  old  acquaintance  in  th« 
city,  who  loved  his  jest — He  always  called  me  Post- 
script Touchwood.' 
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"Then,  sir,"  said  Mowbiay,  "if  you  are  really  3Ir. 
Scrogie,  tout  court,  I  must  suppose  the  name  of 
Touchwood  is  assumed T' 

"What  the  devil!"  replied  Mr.  P.  S.  Touchwood, 
"  do  you  suppose  there  is  no  name  in  the  English 
nation  will  couple  up  lej^itimately  with  my  paternal 
name  of  Sorogie,  except  your  own,  Mr.  Mowbray  1— 
1  assure  you  I  got  the  name  of  Touchwood,  and  a 
pretty  .spell  of  money  along  with  it,  from  an  old 
godfather,  who  admired  my  spirit  in  sticking  by  com- 
merce." 

"  Well,  sir,  ever>'  one  has  his  taste^]\Iany  would 
have  thought  it  better  to  enjoy  a  hereditary  estate,  by 
keeping  your  father's  name  of  Mowbray,  than  to  have 
gained  another  by  assumilig'a  stranger's  name  of 
Touchwood." 

"  Who  told  you  Mr.  Touchwood  was  a  stranger  to 
me?"  said  the  traveller;  ''for  aught  I  know,  he  had 
a  better  title  to  the  duties  of  a  son  from'  me,  than  the 
poor  old  man  who  made  such  a  fool  of  himself,  by 
tryin=f  to  turn  gentleman  in  his  old  age.  He  was  my 
grandfather's  partner  in  the  great  firm  of  Touch- 
wood, Scrogie,  and  Co. — Let  me  tell  you  there  is  as 
good  inheritance  in  house  as  in  field — a  man's  part- 
ners are  liis  fathers  and  brothers,  and  a  head  clerk 
may  be  likened  to  a  kind  of  first  cousin." 

"I  meant  no  ofTence  whatever,  Mr.  Touchwood 
Scrogie." 

"Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
senior ;  '*  the  scrog  branch  first,  for  it  must  become 
rotten  ere  it  become  touchwood— hei,  ha,  ha! — you 
take  me." 

/'A  singular  old  fellow  this,"  said  Mowbray  to 
himself,  "and  speaks  in  all  the  dignity  of  dollars  ; 
but  I  will  be  civil  to  him,  till  I  can  see  what  he  is 
driving  at. — You  are  facetious  Mr.  Touchwood,"  he 
proceeded  aloud.  "I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  al- 
though you  set  no  value  upon  your  connexion  with 
my  family,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  such  a  circum- 
stance exists ;  and  therefoee  I  bid  you  heartily  wel- 
come to  Shaws-Castle." 

"  Thank  j-e,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Mowbray— I  knew  vou 
vi'ould  see  the  thing  right.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
eliould  not  have  cared  much  to  come  a-begging  for 
/our  acquaintance  and  cousinship,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
that  I  thought  you  would  be  more  tractable  in  your 
adversity,  than  was  your  father  in  his  prosperity." 

"Did  you  know  my  father,  sir?"  said  Mowbray. 

"  Ay,  ay— I  came  once  down  here,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  iiim — saw  your  sister  and  you  when  you 
vi'ere  children — had  thoughts  of  making  my  will  then, 
and  should  have  clapped  you  both  in  before  I  set  out 
to  double  Cape  Horn.  But,  gad  I  wish  my  poor  father 
had  seen  the  reception  I  got !  I  did  not  let  the  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  that  was 
then,  smoke  iny  money-bags— that  might  have  made 
hjm  more  tractable — not  but  that  we  went  on  in- 
different well  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  got  a  liint  that 
my  room  was  wanted,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Devil- 
knows-what  was  expected,  and  my  bed  was  to  serve 
hisvalet-de-chambre. — 'Oh,  damn  all  gentle  cousins!' 
said  I,  and  off  I  set  on  the  pad  roiaid  the  world  again, 
and  thought  no  more  of  the  Mowbrays  till  a  year  or 
80  ago." 

"  And,  pray,  what  recalled  us  to  your  recollec- 
tion?" 

"  Why,"  said  Touchwood,  "  I  was  settled  for  some 
time  at  Smyrna,  (for  I  turn  the  penny  go  where  I  will — 
I  have  done  a  little  business  even  sjnce  I  came  here ;) — 
but  being  at  Smyrna  as  I  said,  I  became  acquainted 
with  Francis  Tyrrel." 

"  The  natural'  brother  of  Lord  Etherington,"  said 
Mowbray. 

''Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood;  "but  by 
and  by  he  is  more  likely  to  prove  the  Earl  of  Ether- 
ington himself,  and  t'other  fine  fellow  the  bastard." 

"The  devil  he  is  I— You  sui-prise  me,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood." 

"  I  thought  I  should— I  thought  I  should— Faith,  I 
am  sometimes  surprised  mvself  at  the  turn  things 
take  in  tliis  world.  But  the  thing  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain—the proofs  are  lying  in  the  strong  chest  of  our 
house  at  London,  deposited  there  by  the  old  Earl,  who 
repented  of  his  roguery  to  Miss  Martigny  long  before 


he  died,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to  do  his  legiti- 
mate son  justice  till  the  se.xton  had  lioused  him." 

"Good  Heaven,  sir  I"  said  i\Iowhray  ;  "and  did 
you  know  all  this  while,  that  I  was  about  to  1;<  stow 
the  only  sister  of  my  house  upon  an  impostor?" 

"  What  was  my  business  with  that,  iSIr.  Mowbray?" 
replied  Touchwood ;  "  you  would  have  been  very 
angry  had  any  one  suspected  vou  of  not  being  sharp 
enough  to  look  out  for  yourself  and  your  sister  botli. 
Besides,  Lord  Ethrington,  bad  enough  as  he  may  be 
in  other  respects,  was,  till  very  latrly,  no  irnpostor,  or 
an  innocent  one,  for  he  only  occupied  the  situation  in 
which  his  father  had  placed  him.  And,  indeed,  when 
I  understood,  upon  coming  to  England,  that  he  was 
gone  down  here,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  your  sister,  to  say  truth,  I  did  not  see  he 
could  do  better.  Here  was  a  poor  fellow  that  vv'as 
about  to  cease  to  be  a  lord  and  a  wealthy  man  ;  was 
it  not  very  reasonable  that  he  should  make  the  most 
of  his  dignity  while  he  had  it?  and  if,  by  marrj-ing  a 
pretty  girl  while  in  possession  of  his  title,  he  coiild 
get  possession  of  the  good  estate  of  Nettlewood,  why, 
I  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  very  pretty  way  of 
breaking  his  fall." 

"Very  pretty  for  him,  indeed,  and  very  convenient 
too,"  saiti  ]\Iowbray ;  "but  pray,  sir,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  honour  of  my  family  ?" 

"Why,  what  was  the  honour  of  your  family  to 
me?"  said  Touchwood;  "unless  it  was  to  recom- 
mend your  family  to  my  care,  that  I  was  disinherited 
on  account  of  it.  And  if  this  Etherington,  or  Bul- 
mer,  had  been  a  good  fellow,  I  would  have  seen  all 
the  Mowbrays  that  ever  wore  broad  cloth  at  Jericho, 
before  I  had  interfered." 

"I  am  really  much  indebted  to  yotu*  kindness," 
said  Mowbray  angrily. 

"  More  than  you  are  aware  of,"  answered  Touch- 
wood ;  "for,  though  I  thought  this  Bulmer,  even  when 
declared  illegitimate,  might  be  a  reasonable  good 
match  for  your  sister,  considering  the  estate  which 
was  to  accompany  the  union  of  their  hands ;  yet,  now 
I  have  discovered  him  to  be  a  scoundrel — every  way 
a  scoundrel— I  would  not  wish  any  decent  girl  to 
marry  him,  were  they  to  get  ail  Yorkshire,  instead  of 
Nettlewood.     So  I  have  come  to  put  you  right." 

The  strangeness  of  the  news  which  Touchwood  so 
bluntly  communicated,  made  Mowbray's  head  turn 
round  like  that  of  a  man  who  grows  dizzy  at  finding 
himself  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Touchwood  ob- 
served his  consternation,  which  he  willingly  construed 
into  an  acknowledgementof  his  own  brilliant  genius. 

"Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  he  said, 
complacentfy  ;  "take  a  glass  of  old  sherry — nothing 
like  it  for  clearing  the  ideas — and  do  not  be  afraid  of 
me,  though  1  come  thus  suddenly  upon  you  with  such 
surprising  tidings — you  will  find  me  a  plain,  simple, 
ordinary  man,  that  have  my  faults  and  my  blunders 
like  other  people.  I  acknowledge  that  much  travel 
and  experience  have  made  me  sometimes  play  the 
busybody,  because  I  find  I  can  do  things  better  than 
other  people,  and  I  love  to  see  folk  stare — it's  a  way  I 
have  got.  But,  after  all,  I  am  un  bun  (liable,  as  tlie 
Frenchman  says:  and  here  I  have  come  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  to  lie  quiet  among  you  all,  and  put  all 
your  little  matters  to  rights,  just  when  you  think 
they  are  most  desperate. 

"^I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  said  jMow- 
bray;  "but  I  must  needs  say,  that  they  would  have 
been  more  effectual  had  you  been  less  cunning  in  my 
behalf,  and  frankly  told  me  what  you  knew  of  Lord 
Etherington ;  as  it  is.  the  matter  has  gone  fearfully 
far.  I  have  promised  nim  my  sister— I  have  laid  my- 
self under  personal  obligations  to  him — and  there  are 
other  reasons  why  I  fear  I  must  keep  my  word  to  this 
man,  earl  or  no  earl." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Touchwood,  "would  you  give 
up  your  sister  to  a  worthless  rascal,  who  is  capable  of 
robbing  the  post-office,  and  of  murdering  his  brother, 
because  you  have  lost  a  trifle  of  money  to  him  ?  Are 
you  to  let  him  go  off  triumphantly,  because  he  is  a 
gamester  as  well  as  a  cheat? — You  are  a  pretty  fel- 
Tow,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's— you  are  one  of 
the  happy  sheep  that  go  out  for  v.'ocl,  and  come  home 
shorn.     Egad,  you  think  yourself  a  millstone,  aua 
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turn  out  a  sack  of  grain— You  flew  abroad  a  hawk, 
and  have  come  home  a  pigeon — You  snarled  at  the 
Phihstines,  and  they  have  drawn  your  eye-teeth  with 
a  vengeance !" 

"This  is  all  very  witty,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied 
Mowbray;  "but  wit  vvill  not  pay  this  man  Ethering- 
ton,  or  whatever  he  is,  so  many  hundreds  as  1  have 
lost  to  him." 

"Wiiy,  then,  wealth  must  do  what  wit  cannot," 
said  old  Touchwood;  "I  must  advance  for  you,  that 
is  all.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  do  not  go  afoot  for  nothin"— if 
I  have  laboured,  I  have  reaped— and,  like  the  fellow 
in  the  old  play,  'I  have  enou^^h,  and  can  maintain  my 
hiimoiir'— it  is  not  a  few  Hundreds,  or  thousand's 
eilher,  can  stand  betwi.xt  old  P.  S.  Touchwood  and 
his  purpose;  and  iny  present  purpose  is  to  make  you, 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  a  free  man  of  the  forest! 
—You  still  look  grave  on  it,  young  man? — Why,  I 
trust  you  are  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think  your  dignity 
oftijnded,  because  thepltbcian  Scrogie  conies  to  tlie  as- 
sistance of  the  terribly  great  and  old  house  of  Mow- 
bray '?" 

"  I  am  indeed  not  such  a  fool,"  answered  Mow- 
bray, with  his  eyes  still  bent  on  the  ground,  "to  reject 
assistance  that  comes  to  me  like  a  rope  to  a  drown- 
ing man — but  there  is  a  ciicumstance" he  stopped 

short  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine — "a  circumstance  to 
which  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  allude— but  you 
seem  my  friend— and  1  cannot  intimate  to  you  more 
strongly  my  belief  in  your  professions  of  regard  than 
by  saying,  that  the  language  held  by  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather  on  my  sister's  accouni,  renders  it  highly 
proper  that  she  were  settled  in  life;  and  I  cannot  but 
fear,  that  the  breaking  off  the  affair  with  this  man 
might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  her  at  this  moment. 
They  will  have  Nettlewood,  and  thev  may  live  sepa- 
rate—he has  offered  to  make  settlements  to  that 
effect,  even  on  the  very  day  of  marriage.  Her  condi- 
tion as  a  married  woman  will  put  her  above  scandal, 
and  above  necessity,  from  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  cannot  hope  long  to  preserve  her." 

"  Fur  shame  !— for  shame  !— for  shame !"  said 
Touchwood,  accumulating  his  words  thicker  than 
usual  on  each  other;  "  would  you  sell  your  own  flesh 
and  blood  to  a  man  like  this  Biilmer,  whose  character 
is  now  laid  before  you,  merely  because  a  disappointed 
old  maid  speaks  scandal  of  herl  A  fine  veneration 
vou  pav  to  the  honoured  name  of  Mowbray  !  If  my 
poor,  old,  simple  father  had  known  what  the  owners 
cf  these  two  grand  syllables  could  have  stooped  to 
do  fur  merely  ensuring  subsistence,  he  would  have 
thoua;ht  as  little  of  the  noble  Blowbrays  as  of  the 
humljle  Scrogies.  And,  I  dare  say,  the  young  lady  is 
just  such  another- eager  to  get  mairiea— no  matter 
to  whom." 

"E.xcuse  me,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Mow- 
bray; "my  sister  entertains  sentiments  so  very 
difi'erent  from  what  you  ascribe  to  her,  that  she 
and  I  parted  on  the  most  unpleasant  terms,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  pressing  this  man's  suit  upon  her. 
God  knows,  that  I  only  did  so',  because  I  saw  no 
other  outlet  from  this  most  unpleasant  dilemma. 
But,  since  you  are  willing  to  interfere,  sir,  and  aid 
me  to  disentangle  these  complicated  matters,  which 
have,  I  own,  been  made  worse  by  my  own  rashness, 
I  am  ready  to  throvy  the  matter  completely  into 
your  hands,  just  as  if  you  were  my  father  arisen 
from  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  I  must  needs  express 
my  surprise  at  the  e.\tent  of  your  intelligence  in 
these  affairs." 

"You  speak  very  sensibly,  young  man,"  said  the 
traveller;  "and  as  for  my' intelligence,  I  have  for 
tome  time  known  the  finesses  of  this  Master  Bul- 
mer  as  perfectly  as  if  I  had  been  at  his  elbow  when 
he  was  playing  all  iiis  dog's  tricks  with  this  family. 
You  would  hardly  suspect  now,"  he  continued,  in 
a  confidential  tone,  "that  what  you  were  so  desi- 
rous a  while  ago  should  take  place,  has  in  some 
.sense  actually  hapt)ened,  and  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  has  reallv  passed  betwixt  your  sister  and 
this  prefcndcd  Lord  Etherington  V 

"Have  a  care,  sir!"  said  Mowbray,  fiercely;  "do 
not  abuse  my  candour— this  is  no  place,  time,  or 
suhiect,  tur  impertinent  jesting." 


"  As  I  live  by  bread,  I  am  serious,"  said  Touch- 
wood;  "Mr.  Cargill  performed  ihe  ceremony ;  and 
there  are  two  living  witnesses  who  heard  them  say 
the  words,  'I,  Clara,  take  you,  Francis,'  or  what- 
ever the  Scottish  church  puts  in  place  of  that  mys- 
tical formula." 

"It  is  impossible"  said  Mowbray;  "Cafgi II  dared 
not  have  done  such  a  thing — a  clandestine  proceed- 
ing, such  as  you  speak  of,  would  have  cost  him  his 
living.  I'll  bet  my  soul  against  a  horse-shoe,  it  is 
all  an  imposition ;  and  you  come  to  disturb  me,  sir, 
amid  my  family  distress,  with  legends  that  have  no 
more  truth  in  them  than  the  Alkoran." 

"  There  are  some  true  ;hings  in  the  Alkoran,  (or 
rather,  the  Koran,  for  the  Al  is  merely  the  article 
prefixed,)  but  let  that  pass — I  will  raise  your  wondei 
higher  before  I  am  done.  It  is  very  true,  that  youi 
sister  was  indeed  joined  in  marriage  with  tliis  same 
Bulnier,  that  calls  himself  by  the  title  of  Ethering- 
ton ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the  marriage  is  not 
worth  a  maravedi,  for  she  beheyed  him  at  the  time 
to  be  another  person — to  be,  in  a  word,  Francis 
Tyrrel,  who  is  actually  what  the  other  pretends  to 
be.  a  nobleman  of  fortune." 

I  cannot  understand  one  word  of  all  this,"  said 
Mowbray.  "I  must  to  my  sistei  instantly,  and 
demand  of  her  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  for 
these  wonderful  averments." 

"Do  not  go,"  said  Touchwood,  detaining  him, 
"you  shall  have  a  full  e.xplana'ion  from  me;  and 
to  comfort  you  under  your  perplexity,  I  can  assure 
you  that  Cargill's  consent  to  celebrate  the  nuptials, 
\yas  only  obtained  by  an  aspersion  thrown  on  your 
sister's  character,  which  induced  him  to  believe 
that  speedy  marriage  would  be  the  sole  means  of 
saving  her  reputation;  and  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  it  is  only  the  revival  of  this  report  whicii 
has  furnished  the  foundation  of  Lady  Penelope's 
chattering." 

"If  I  could  think  so"— said  Mowbray,  "if  I 
could  but  think  this  is  truth— and  it  seems  to  explain, 
in  some  degree,  my  sister's  mysterious  conduct — 
if  I  could  but  think  it  true,  I  should  fall  down  and 
worship  you  as  an  angel  from  heaven !" 

'^A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  look- 
ing modestly  down  on  his  short,  sturdy  supporters 
—"Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  angel  in  boot-hose'? 
Or,  do  you  suppose  angels  are  sent  to  wait  on  bro- 
ken-down horse-jockeys  ?" 

"Call  nie  what  you  will,  Blr.  Touchwood,"  said 
the  young  man,  "only  make  out  your  story  true, 
and  my  sister  innocent !"  _ 

"Very  well  spoken,  sir,"  answered  the  senior, 
"  very  well  spoken !  But  then  I  understand,  j-ou 
are  to  be  guided  by  my  prudence  and  experience? 
None  of  your  G —  damme  doings,  sir— your  duels 
or  your  drubbings.  Let  me  manage  the  affair  for 
you,  and  I  will  bring  you  through  v/ith  a  flowing 
sail.'' 

"  Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentleman,"— said  Mow- 
bray. 

"Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Touchv/ood,  "for  that  is 
the  true  case.  Nothing  would  please  this  Buhner 
better  than  to  fight  through  his  rogueries — he  knows 
very  well,  that  he  who  can  slit  a  pistol-ball  on  the 
edge  of  a  penknife,  will  always  preserve  some  sort 
of  reputation  amidst  his  scoundrelism — but  I  shall 
take  care  to  stop  that  hole.  Sit  down— be  a  man 
of  sense,  and  listen  to  the  whole  of  this  strange 
story." 

Mowbray  sat  down  accordingly;  and  Touchwood, 
in  his  own  way,  and  with  many  characteristic 
interjectional  remarks,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
early  loves  of  Clara  and  Tyrrel— of  the  reasons 
which  induced  Buhner  at  first  to  encourage  their 
correspondence,  in  hopes  that  his  brother  would,  by 
a  clandestine  marriage,  altogether  ruin  himself  with 
his  father — of  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
views  when  he  perceived  the  importance  annexed 
by  the  old  Earl  to  the  union  of  Miss  Mowbray  with 
his  apparent  heir — of  the  desperate  stratagem  which 
he  endeavoured  to  play  off,  by  substituting  himself 
in  the  room  of  his  brother — and  all  the  consequences, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  resume  here,  as  they  are 
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detailed  at  length  by  the  perpetrator  himself,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Captain  Jekyl. 

When  the  whole  oommunication  was  ended,  Mow- 
bray, almost  stupifled  by  the  wonders  he  had  heard, 
remained  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  from 
which  he  only  started  to  ask  what  evidence  could 
be  produced  ot  a  story  so  strange. 

The  evidence,"  answered  Touchwood,  "of  one 
who  was  a  deep  agent  in  all  these  matters,  from 
first  to  last— as  complete  a  rogue,  1  believe,  as  the 
devil  himself,  with  this  differeace,  that  our  mortal 
fiend  does  not,  I  believe,  do  evil  for  the  sake  of 
evil,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  attends  it. 
How  far  this  plea  will  avai-1  him  in  a  court  of  con- 
science, I  cannot  tell;  but  his  disposition  was  so  far 
akin  to  humanity,  that  I  have  always  found  my  old 
acquaintance  as  ready  to  do  good  as  harni,  providing 
he  liad  the  same  a^io  ui)on  trie  transaction." 

"On  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  must  mean 
Solmes!  whom  I  have  long  suspected  to  be  a  deep 
villain— and  now  he  proves  traitor  to  boot.  How 
the  devil  could  you  get  into  his  intimacy,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood ?" 

"  The  case  was  particular,"  said  Touchwood.  "  Mr. 
Solmes,  too  active  a  member  of  the  community  to  be 
satisfied  with  managing  the  afiairs  which  iiis  master 
intrusted  to  him,  adventured  in  a  little  business  on 
h<ts  own  account;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  the 
late  Earl  of  Etherington  had  forgotten'  fully  to  ac- 
knowledge his  services,  as  valet  to  his  "son,  he  sup- 
plied that  defect  by  a  small  check  on  our  house  for 
L.lOO,  in  name,  and  bearin,^  the  apparent  signature, 
of  the  deceased.  This  small  mistake  being  detected, 
Mr.  Solmes,  porteur  of  t!ie  little  billet,  would  have 
been  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  How-street  officer, 
but  that  I  found  means  to  relieve  him,  on  condition 
of  his  making  known  to  me  the  points  of  private  his- 
tory which  I  have  just  been  communicatmg  to  you. 
What  I  had  known  of  Tyrrel  at  Smyrna,  had  given 
me  much  interest  in  him,  and  you  may  guess  it  was 
not  lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he  had  sustained 
through  his  brother's  treachery.  By  this  fellow's 
means,  I  have  counterplotted  all  his  master's  fine 
schemes.  For  example,  as  soon  as  I  learned  Buhner 
was  coming  down  here,  I  contrived  to  give  Tyrrel  an 
anonymous  hint,  well  knowmg  he  woidd  set  offlike 
the  devil  to  thwart  him,  and  so  I  should  have  the 
whole  dramatis  personoB  together,  and  play  them  all 
oir  against  each  other,  after  my  own  pleasure." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "your  expe- 
dient brought  about  the  rencontre  between  the  two 
brothers,  when  both  might  have  fallen." 

"Can't  deny  it — can't  deny  it,"  answered  Scrogie, 
a  little  discountenanced — "  a  mere  accident — no  one 
can  guard  every  point. ^Egad,  but  I  had  like  to  have 
been  baffled  again,  for  Bulmer  sent  the  lad  Jekyl, 
who  is  not  such  a  black  sheep  neither  but  what  there 
are  some  while  hairs  about  him,  upon  a  treaty  with 
Tyrrel,  that  my  secret  agent  was  not  admitted  to. 
Gad,  but  I  discovered  the  whole— you  will  scarce 
guess  how." 

"  Probably  not  easily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mow- 
bray; "for  your  sources  of  intelligence  are  not  the 
most  obvious,  any  more  than  your  mode  of  acting  the 
most  simple  or  most  comprehensible." 

"I  would  not  have  it  so,"  said  Touchwood;  "sim- 
ple men  perish  in  their  simplicity — I  carry  my  eye- 
teeth  about  me. — And  for  my  source  of  information — 
why.  I  played  the  eavesdropper,  sir — listened — knew 
my  landlady's  cupboard  with  the  double  door — got 
into  it  as  she  has  done  many  a  time. — Such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  you  would  rather  cut  a  man's  throat.  I 
suppose,  than  hsten  at  a  cupboard  door,  though  the 
object  were  to  prevent  murder?" 

"I  caimot  say  I  should  have  thouglit  of  the  expe- 
dient, certainly,  sir,"  said  Mowbray. 

"I  did,  though,"  said  Scrogie,  "and  learned  enough 
of  what  was  going  on,  to  give  Jekyl  a  hint  that  sicK- 
ened  him  of  his  commission,  I  believe — so  the  game 
IS  all  in  my  own  hands.  Bulmer  has  no  one  to  trust 
to  but  Solmes,  and  Solmes  tells  me  every  thing." 

Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of 
impatience. 

'  I  wish  to  God;  sir,  that  since  you  were  so  kind  as 


to  interest  yourself  in  afl^airs  so  intimately  concerriing 
my  family,  you  had  been  pleased  to  act  with  a  little 
more  openness  towards  me.  Here  have  1  been  for 
weeks  the  intimate  of  a  damned  scoundrel,  whose 
throat  I  ought  to  have  cut  for  his  scandalous  conduct 
to  my  sister.  Hero  have  I  been  rendering  her  and 
myself  miserable,  and  getting  myself  cheated  every 
night  by  a  swindler,  whom  you,  if  it  had  been  your 
pleasure,  could  have  unmasked  by  a  single  word.  I 
do  all  justice  to  your  intentions,  sir;  but,  upon  my 
soul,  I  cannot  Help  wishing  you  had  conducted  your- 
self with  more  frankness  and  less  mystery ;  ana  I  am 
tiiily  afraid  your  love  of  dexterity  has  been  too  much 
for  youi  ingenuity,  and  that  you  have  suffered  matters 
10  run  into  such  a  skain  of  confusion,  as  you  yourself 
will  find  difficulty  in  unravelling." 

Touchwood  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  in  all  the 
conscious  pride  of  superior  understanding.  "  Young 
man,"  he  said,  "when  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  especially  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  nar- 
row island,  you  will  find  much  more  art  and  dex- 
terity necessary  in  conducting  these  businesses  to  an 
issue,  than  occurs  to  a  blind  John  Bull,  or  a  raw 
Scotchman.  You  will  be  then  no  stranger  to  the 
policy  of  life,  which  deals  in  mining  and  countermin- 
ing,— now  in  making  feints,  now  in  thrusting  with 
forthright  passes.  I  look  upon  you,  Mr.  Mowbray, 
as  a  youn"  man  spoiled  by  staying  at  homo,  ana 
keeping  bad  company ;  and  will  make  it  my  business, 
if  you  submit  yourself  to  my  guidance,  to  inform  your 
understanding,  so  as  to  retrieve  your  estate. — Don't^ 
don't  answer  me,  sir!  because  I  know  too  well,  bv 
e.xperience,  how  young  men  answer  on  these  subjects 
— they  are  conceited,  sir,  as  conceited  as  if  they  had 
been  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  I  hate  to 
be  answered,  sir,  I  hate  it.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  is  because  Tyrrel  has  a  fancy  of  answering  me,  that 
I  rather  make  you  my  confidant  on  tnis  occasion, 
than  him.  I  would  have  had  him  throw  himself  into 
my  arms,  and  under  my  directions ;  but  he  hesitated 
—he  hesitated,  Mr.  Mowbray— and  I  despise  hesita- 
tion. If  he  thinks  he  has  wit  enough  to  manage  \i"> 
own  matters,  let  him  try  it— let  him  try  it.  Not  but  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can  for  him,  in  fitting  time  and 
place;  but  I  will  let  him  dwell  in  his  perplexities  and 
uncertainties  for  a  little  while  longer.  And  so,  Mr. 
Mowbray,  you  see  what  sort  of  an  odd  fellow  I  am, 
and  you  can  satisfy  me  at  once  whether  you  mean  to 
come  into  my  measures — only  speak  out  at  once,  sii; 
for  I  abhor  hesitation." 

While  Touchwood  thus  spoke,  Mowbray  was  form- 
ing his  resolution  internally.  He  was  not  so  inex- 
perienced as  the  senior  supposed ;  at  least,  he  could 
plainly  see  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  obstinate,  capri- 
cious old  man,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  chose  to  have  every  thing  in  his  own  way; 
and,  like  most  petty  politicians,  was  disposed  to 
throw  intrigue  and  mystery  over  matters  which  had 
much  better  be  prosecuted  b.oldly  and  openly.  But 
he  perceived  at  the  same  time,  that  Touchwood,  as  a 
sort  of  relation,  wealthy,  childless,  and  disposed  \o 
become  his  friend,  was  a  person  to  be  conciliated, 
the  rather  that  the  traveller  himself  had  frankly  own- 
ed that  it  was  Francis  Tyrrel's  want  of  deference 
towards  him,  which  had  forfeited,  or  at  least  abated, 
his  favour.  Mowbray  recollected  also,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  himself  stood,  did  not 
permit  him  to  trifle  with  returning  gleams  of  good 
fortune.  Subduing,  therefore,  the  haut^htiness  of 
temper  proper  to  him  as  an  only  son  and  heir,  he  an- 
swered respectfully,  that,  in  his  condition,  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Scrogie  Touchwood  were  too 
important;  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  sub- 
mitting his  own  judgment  to  that  of  an  experienced 
and  sagacious  friend. 

"  Well  said,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  senior, 
"  well  said.  Let  me  once  have  the  management  uf 
your  affairs,  and  we  will  brush  them  up  for  you  with- 
out loss  of  time. — I  must  be  obliged  to  you  foi  a  bed 
for  the  night,  however— it  is  as  dark  as  a  wolf  a 
mouth  ;  and  if  you  will  give  orders  to  keep  the  poor 
devil  of  a  postilion,  and  his  horses  too,  why,  I  will  be 
the  rr.ore  obliged  to  you." 
Mc'-vbray  apolied  himself  to  the  bell.     Patrick  aa 
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Bwered  the  call,  and  was  much  surprised,  when  the 
Old  gentleman,  takin"  the  word  (PUt  of  his  entertain- 
er's inoutli,  desired  a  bed  to  be  got  readv,  with  a  little 
fire  in  the  grate;  "for  I  take  it,  friend,"  he  went  on, 
"you  have  not  guests  here  very  often. — And  see  that 
my  sheets  be  not  damp,  and  bid  the  housemaid  take 
cars  not  to  make  the  bed  upon  an  exact  level,  but  let 
it  slope  from  the  pillow  to  the  footposts,  at  a  declivity 
of  about  eighteen  inches. — And  hark  ve — get  me  a 
jug  of  barley-water,  to  place  by  my  bedside,  with  the 
squeeze  of  a  lemon — or  stay,  you  will  make  it  as  sour 
as  Beelzeuub— brmg  the  lemon  on  a  saucer,  and  I  will 
mi.xit  niy.self." 

Patrick  listened  like  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  head 
turning  iiKe  a  mandarin,  alternately  from  the  speaker 
to  his  master,  as  if  to  ask  the  latter  whether  this  was 
all  reality.  The  instant  that  Touchwood  stopped, 
Jlovvbray  added  his  fiat. 

"  Let  every  thing  be  done  to  make  Mr.  Touchwood 
comfortalile,  in  the  way  he  wishes." 

"Aweei,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  "I  shall  tell  Mallv,  to 
be  sure,  and  we  maim  do  our  best,  and — but  it's  unco 
late" — — 

"And,  therefore,"  said  Touchwood,  "the  sooner 
we  get  10  bed  the  better,  my  old  friend.  I,  for  one, 
must  be  stirring  early — 1  have  business  of  life  ana 
death — it  concerns  you  too,  Mr.  Mowbray — but  no 
niore  of  that  till  to-rnorrow. — And  let  the  lad  put  up 
his  horses,  and  get  him  a  bed  somewhere." 

PatricK  here  thought  he  had  gotten  upon  firm 
ground  for  resistance,  for  which,  displeased  with  the 
dictatonai  manner  of  the  stranger,  he  felt  considera- 
bly inclined. 

"  Ve  may  catch  us  at  that,  if  ye  can,"  said  Patrick ; 
"  there's  nae  post  cattle  come  into  our  stables— What 
do  we  ken,  but  that  they  may  be  glandered,  as  the 
groom  says  ?" 

"  We  must  take  the  risk  to-night,  Patrick,"  said 
Mowbray,  reluctantly  enough — "  unless  Mr.  Touch- 
wood will  permit  the  horses  to  come  back  early  next 
morning  T' 

"  iN'ot  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  safe  bind  safe 
find— it  may  be  once  away  and  aye  away,  and  we 
shall  have  enough  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  I\Iore- 
over,  the  poor  carrion  are  tired,  and  the  merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast — and,  in  a  word,  if  the  horses 
go  back  to  St.  Ronan's  Well  to-night,  I  go  there  for 
company." 

It  often  happens,  owng,  I  suppose,  to  the  pen-ersity 
of  human  nature,  that  subserviency  in  trifles  is  more 
difllicult  to  a  proud  mind,  than  compliance  in  matters 
of  more  importance.  Jlowbray,  like  other  young 
eentlemen  of  his  class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his  sta- 
ble discipline,  and  even  Lord  Etnerington's  horses 
had  not  been  admitted  into  that  sanctum  saiidorum, 
into  which  he  now  saw  himself  obliged  to  induct  two 
wretched  post-hacks.  But  he  submitted  with  the 
best  grace  he  could  ;  and  Patrick,  while  he  left  their 
presence,  with  lifted-up  hands  and  eyes  to  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received,  could  scarcely  help  thinking 
that  the  old  man  must  be  the  devil  in  disguise,  since 
he  could  thus  suddenly  control  his  fiery  master,  even 
in  the  points  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  con- 
sider as  of  most  vital  importance. 

"The  Lord  in  his  mercy  haud  a  grip  of  this  puir 
family !  for  I,  that  was  born  in  it^  am  like  to  see  the 
und  of  it."    Thus  ejaculated  Patrick. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE    WAXDERER. 

'Tis  a  naughty  niglit  to  swim  in.— ffi'Tig-  LeaT. 

There  was  a  wild  uncertainty  about  Mowbray's 
ideas,  after  he  started  from  a  feverish  sleep  on  the 
rnorning  succeeding  this  memorable  interview,  that 
his  sister,  whom  he  really  loved  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  of  loving  any  tiling,  had  dishonoured  him 
and  her  name;  and  the  horrid  recoljeclion  of  their 
last  inter%-iew  was  the  first  idea  which  his  waking 
imagination  was  thrilled  with.  Then  came  Touch- 
wood's tale  of  exculpation — and  he  persuaded  himself 
or  strove  to  do  so,  that  Clara  must  have  understood 
the  cna'^  he  'lad  brought  against  her  as  referring  to 


her  attachment  to  TjTrel,  and  its  fatal  consequences. 
Again,  still  he  doubted  how  that  could  be — still  feaied 
that  there  must  be  more  behind  than  her  reluctance 
to  confess  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  on  her 
by  Bulmer;  and  then,  again,  he  strengthened  himself 
in  the  first  and  more  pleasing  opinion,  by  recollecting 
that,  averse  as  she  was  to  espouse  the  person  he 
proposed  to  her,  it  must  have  appeared  to  her  the 
completion  of  ruin,  if  he,  Mowbray,  should  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  clandestine  marriase. 

"Yes— O  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "she  would 
think  that  this  story  would  render  me  more  eager  in 
the  rascal's  interest,  as  the  best  way  of  hushiiig  up 
such  a  discreditable  affair — faith,  and  she  would  have 
judged  right  too ;  for,  had  lie  actually  been  Lord 
Etherington,  I  do  not  see  what  else  she  could  have 
done.  But,  not  being  Lord  Etherington,  and  an 
anointed  scoundrel  into  the  bargain,  I  will  content 
myself  with  cudgelling  him  to  death  so  soon  as  I 
can  get  out  of  tlie  guardianship  of  this  old,  med- 
dling, obstinate,  self-willed,  bus\body. — Then,  what 
is  to  be  done  for  Clara? — This  mock  marriage  was 
a  mere  bubble,  and  both  parties  must  draw  stakes. 
She  likes  this  grave  Don,  who  proves  to  be  the  stick 
of  the  right  tree,  after  all— so  do  not  I,  though 
there  be  something  lordlike  about  him.  I  was  sure 
a  strolhng  painter  could  not  have  carried  it  off  so. 
She  may  marry  him,  I  suppose,  if  the  law  is  not 
against  it — then  she  has  the  earldom,  and  the  Oak- 
lands,  and-Nettlewood,  all  at  once. — Gad,  we  should 
come  in  winners,  after  all— and,  I  dare  say,  this  old 
boy  Touchwood  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew — worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  at  least — He  is  too  peremptory  to 
be  cut  up  for  sLxpence  under  a  hundred  thousand. 
— And  he  talks  of  piitting  me  to  rights — I  must  not 
wijice — must  stand  still  to  be  curried  a  little — Only, 
I  wish  the  law  may  permit  Clara's  being  married 
to  this  other  earl. — A  woman  cannot  marry  two 
brothers,  that  is  certain  :— but  then,  if  she  is  not 
married  to  the  one  of  them  m  good  and  lawful  form, 
there  can  be  no  bar  to  her  marrying  the  other,  I 
should  think — I  hope  the  lawyers  will  talk  no  non- 
sense about  it— I  hope  Clara  will  have  no  foolish 
scruples. — But,  by  rny  ^vord,  the  first  thing  I  have 
to  hope  is,  that  the  thing  is  true,  for  it  comes  through 
but  a  suspicious  channel.  I'll  away  to  Clara  instant- 
ly— get  ti^g  truth  out  of  her— and  consider  what  ia 
to  be  done." 

"Thus  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  young 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  hastily  dressing  himself,  in 
order  to  inquire  into  the  strange  chaos  of  events 
which  perplexed  his  imagination. 

When  he  came  down  to  the  parlour  where  they  had 
supped  last  night,  and  where  breakfast  was  prepared 
this  morning,  he  sent  for  a  girl  who  acted  as  his 
sister's  immediate  attendant,  and  asked,  "if  Miss 
Mowbray  was  yet  sturing?" 

The  girl  answered,  "she  had  not  rung  her  bell." 

"It  is  past  her  usual  hour,"  said  Mowbrav,  "but 
she  was  disturbed  last  night.  Go,  IVIartha,  tell  her  to 
set  up  instantly — say  I  have  excellent  good  news  for 
her— or,  if  herliead  aches,  I  will  come  and  tell  them 
to  her  before  slie  rises— go  like  lightning." 

Martha  went,  and  returned  in  a  ininute  or  two. 
"I  cannot  make  my  mistress  hear,  sir,  knock  as  loud 
as  I  will.  I  wish,'  she  added,  wiih  that  love  of  evil 
presage  which  is  common  in  the  lower  ranks,  "that 
Miss  Clara  may  be  well,  for  I  never  knew  her  sleep 
so  sound." 

Mowbray  jumped  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself^  ran  through  the  gallery,  and  knocked 
smartly  at  his  sister's  door;  there  was  no  answer. 
"  Clara,  dear  Clara  !— Answer  me  but  one  word— say 
but  you  are  well.  I  frightened  you  last  night— I  had 
been  drinking  wine— I  was  violent- forgive  me  I — 
Come,  do  not  be  .«ulky— speak  but  a  single  word — 
say  but  you  are  well." 

He  made  the  pauses  longer  between  everj'  branch 
of  his  address,  knocked  sharper  and  louder,  listened 
more  anxiously  for  an  answer;  at  length  he  at- 
tempted to  open  the  door,  but  found  it  locked,  or 
otherwise  secured.  "Does  Miss  Mowbray  always 
lock  her  door?"  he  asked  the  girl. 

"  Never  knew  her  to  do  it  before,  sir ;  she  leaves 
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it  open  that  I  may  call  her,  and  open  the  window- 
shutters." 

She  had  too  p;ood  reason  for  precaution  last  night, 
thought  hT  brother,  and  then  remembered  having 
heard  her  bar  the  door. 

"  Come.  Clara,"  he  continued,  greatly  agitated, 
"do  not  be  silly;  if  you  will  not  open  the  door,  I 
must  force  it,  that's  a'll;  for  how  can  I  tell  but  that 
you  are  sick,  and  unable  to  answer?— if  you  are  onlv 
sullen,  say  so.— She  returns  no  answer,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  domestic,  who  wis  now  joined  by 
Touchwood. 

Mowbray's  an.xiety  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented 
nis  taking  any  notice  of  his  guest,  and  he  proceeded 
to  say,  without  regarding  his  presence,  "What  is  to 
oe  done? — she  may  be  sick — she  may  be  asleep — she 
may  have  swooned ;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  terrify 
her  to  deatli  in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  nerves.— 
Clara,  dear  Clara !  do  but  speak  a  single  word,  and 
you  shall  remain  in  your  own  room  as  long  as  you 
please." 

There  was  no  answer.  Miss  Mowbray's  maid, 
hitherto  too  much  fiuttersd  and  alarmed  to  have 
much  presence  of  mind,  now  recollected  a  back-stair 
which  communicated  with  her  mistress's  room  from 
the  garden,  and  suggested  she  might  have  gone  out 
that  way. 

"  Gone  out,"  said  Mowbray,  in  great  anxiety,  and 
lookin"  at  the  heavy  fog,  or  rather  small  rain,  which 
blotted  the  November  morning, — "Gone  out,  and  in 
weather  like  this !— But  we  may  get  into  her  room 
from  the  back-stair." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  remain 
as  he  thought  proper,  he  flew  rather  than  walked  to 
the  garden,  and  fo<ind  the  private  door  which  led  into 
it,  from  the  bottom  of  the  back-stair  above  mentioned, 
was  wide  open.  Full  of  vague,  but  fearful  apprehen- 
sions, he  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  his  sister^s  apart- 
ment, which  opened  from  her  dressing-room  to  the 
landing-place  of  the  stair;  it  was  ajar,  and  that 
which  communicated  betwixt  the  bedroom  and  dres- 
sing-room was  half  open.  "Clara,  Clara!"  exclaimed 
Mowbray,  invoking  her  name  rather  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension,  tlian  as  any  longer  hoping  for  a  reply. 
And  his  apprehension  was  but  too'prophetic. 

Miss  iVIowbray  was  not  in  that  apartment ;  and, 
from  the  order  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was  plain  she 
had  neither  undressed  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  oc- 
cupied the  bed.  Mowbray  struck  his  forehead  in  an 
agony  of  remorse  and  fear.  "I  have  terrified  her  to 
death,"  he  said ;  "  she  has  fled  into  the  woods,  and 
perished  there!" 

Under  the  influenceof  this  apprehension,  Mowbray, 
after  another  hasty  glance  around  the  apartment^  as 
if  to  assure  himself  that  Clara  was  not  there,  rushed 
again  into  the  dressing-room,  almost  overturning  the 
traveller,  who,  in  civility,  had  not  ventured  to  enter 
the  inner  apartment.  "  You  are  as  mad  as  a  Hama- 
ko,'*  said  the  traveller;  "let  us  consult  together,  and 
I  am  sure  I  can  contrive" 

"Oh,  d — n  your  contrivance!"  said  Mowbray,  for- 
getting all  proposed  respect  in  his  natural  impatience, 
aggravated  by  his  alarm ;  "  if  you  had  behaved  straight- 
forward, and  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  this  would 
not  have  happened !" 

"  God  forgive  you,  young  man,  if  your  reflections 
are  unjust,"  said  the  traveller,  quitting  the  hold  hehad 
laid  upon  Mowbray's  coat ;  "  and  God  forgive  me  too, 
if  I  have  done  wrong  while  endeavouring  to  do  for 
the  best !— But  may  not  Miss  Mowbray  nave  gone 
dovvn  to  the  Well  ?  I  will  order  my  horses,  and  set 
ofT  instantly." 

"Do,  do,"  said  Mowbray,  recklessly:  "I  thank  you, 
I  thank  you;"  and  hastily  traversirig  the  garden,  as  if 
desirous  to  get  rid  at  once  of  his  visiter  and  his  own 
thoughts,  he  took  the  shortest  road  to  a  little  postern- 
gate,  which  led  into  the  extensive  copsewood,  through 
Bome  part  of  which  Clara  had  caused  a  walk  to  be 
nut  to  a  little  summer-house  built  of  rough  shingles, 
covered  with  creeping  shrubs. 

As  Mowbrav  hastened  through  the  garden,  he  met 
the  old  man  by  whom  it  was  kept,  a  native  of  the 
TCUth  country,  and  an  old  dependent  on  the  family. 
•  A  fool  is  sc  termed  a  Turkey. 
Vol.  V. 


"Have  you  seen  my  sister?''  said  Mowbray,  hurrying 
his  words  on  each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  ter- 
ror. 

"What's  your  wiill,  St.  Ronan's?"  answered  the 
old  man,  at  once  dull  of  hearing,  and  slow  of  ap- 
prehension. 

"  Have  you  seen  Miss  Clara  ?"  shouted  Mowbray, 
and  muttered  an  oath  or  two  at  the  gardener's  stu- 
pidity. 

"  In  troth  have  I,"  replied  the  gardener,  deliberately  • 
"what  suld  ail  me  to  see  Miss  Clara,  St.  Ronan's?' 

"  When,  and  where  ?"  eagerly  demanded  the  querist. 

"Ou,  just  yestreen,  after  tey- time— afore  ye  cam 
hame  yoursell  galloping  sae  fast,"  said  old  Joseph. 

"I  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  put  off  my  time  in  speak- 
ing to  such  an  old  cabbage-stock !"  said  Mowbray, 
and  hastened  on  to  the  postern-gate  already  men- 
tioned, leading  from  the  garden  into  what  was  usually 
called  Miss  Clara's  walk.  Two  or  three  domestics, 
whispering  to  each  other,  and  with  countenances  that 
showed  grief,  fear,  and  suspicion,  followed  their  mas- 
ter, desirous  to  be  employed,  yet  afraid  to  force  their 
services  on  the  tiery  young  man. 

At  the  little  postern  he  found  some  trace  of  her  ha 
sought.  The  pass-key  of  Clara  was  left  in  the  lock. 
It  was  then  plain  that  she  must  have  passed  that  way: 
but  at  what  hour,  or  for  what  purpose,  Mowbray  dared 
not  conjecture.  The  path,  after  running  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more  through  an  open  grove  of  oaks  and 
sycamores,  attained  the  verge  of  the  large  brook,  and 
became  there  steep  and  rocky,  difficult  to  the  infirm, 
and  alarming  to  the  nervous  ;  often  approaching  the 
brink  of  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  in  this 
place  overhung  the  stream,  in  some  places  brawling 
and  foaming  in  hasty  current,  and  in  others  seeming 
to  slumber  in  deep  and  circular  eddies.  The  tempt- 
ations which  this  dangerous  scene  must  have  offered 
an  excited  and  desperate  spirit,  came  on  Mowbray 
like  the  blight  of  the  Simoom,  and  he  stood  a  moment 
to  gather  breath  and  overcome  these  horrible  antici- 
pations, ere  he  was  able  to  proceed.  His  attendants 
felt  the  same  apprehension.  "  Puir  thing— puir  thing ! 
— O,  God  send  she  may  not  have  been  left  to  hersell ! 
— God  send  she  .may  have  been  upholden!"  were 
whispered  by  Patrick  to  the  maidens,  and  by  them  to 
each  other. 

At  this  moment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind 
them,  shouting,  "Master — St.  Ronan's — Master — I 
have  fund— I  have  fund'' 

"Have  you  found  my  sister?"  exclaimed  the  brother, 
with  breathless  anxiety. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  till  he  carne  up,  and 
then,  with  his  usual  slowness  of  delivery,  he  replied 
to  his  master's  repeated  inquiries,  "  Na,  I  haena  fund 
Miss  Clara,  but  I  liae  fund  something  ye  wad  be  wae 
to  lose — your  braw  hunting-knife." 

He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  owner, 
who,  recollecting  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  flung  it  from  him  last  night,  and  the  now  too 
probable  circumstances  of  that  interview,  bestowed 
on  it  a  deep  imprecation,  and  again  hurled  it  from 
him  into  the  brook.  The  domesucs  loolied  at  each 
other,  and  recollecting  each  at  the  same  time  that  the 
knife  was  a  favourite  tool  of  their  master,  wh<)  waa 
rather  curious  in  such  articles,  had  httle  doubt  that 
his  mind  was  affected,  in  a  temporary  way  at  least, 
by  his  anxiety  on  his  sister's  account.  He  saw  their 
confused  and  inquishive  looks,  and  assuming  na 
much  composure  and  presence  of  mind  as  ^s  could 
command,  directed  Martha,  and  her  female  com- 
panions, to  return  and  search  the  walks  on  the  other 
side  of  Shaws-Castle;  and,  fina""  ordered  Patrick 
back  to  ring  the  bell,  "which,"  he  sold,  assuming  a 
confidence  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining.  "  might 
call  Miss  Mowbray  honie  from  some  of  her  Ions 
walks."  He  farther  desired  his  groom  and  horses 
might  meet  him  at  the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called 
from  a  noisy  cascade  which  was  formed  by  the  brook, 
above  which  was  stretched  a  small  foot-bridge  of 
planks.  Having  thus  shaken  of]'  his  attendants,  he 
proceeded  himself,  with  all  the  speed  he  was  capable 
of  exerting,  to  follow  out  the  path  in  which  he  was  at 
present  engaged,  which,  being  a  favourite  walk  with 
his  sister,  she  might  p6.haps  liave  adopted  from  mere 
\l 
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habit,  when  in  a  state  of  mind,  which^  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  must  have  put  choice  out  of  the 
question. 

He  .'oon  reached  the  summer-house,  which  was 
merely  a  seat  covered  overhead  and  on  the  sides, 
open  in  front,  and  neatly  paved  with  pebbles.  This 
little  bower  was  perched,  like  a  hawk's  nest,  almost 
upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  crag,  the  highest  point 
of  tiie  line  of  rock  which  we  have  noticed  ;  and  had 
been  selected  by  poor  Clara,  on  account  of  the  pros- 
pect which  it  commanded  down  the  valley.  One  of 
her  gloves  lay  on  the  small  rustic  table  in  the  sum- 
mer-house. Jlowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up.  It  was 
drenched  with  wet— the  preceding  day  had  been  dry; 
so  that,  had  she  forgot  it  there  in  the  morning,  or  m 
the  course  of  the  day,  it  could  not  have  been  in  that 
state.  She  had  certainly  been  there  during  the  night, 
when  it  rained  heavily. 

Mowbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this 
place,  while  her  passions  and  fears  were  so  much 
afloat  as  they  must  have  been  at  her  flight  from  her 
father's  house,  cast  a  hurried  and  terrified  glance 
from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  into  the  deep  stream 
that  eddied  below.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he  heard  the  last  groans  of 
his  sister — the  foam-flakes  caught  his  eye,  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  her  garments.  But  a  closer  examina- 
tion showed  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  Descending  the  path  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bower,  he  observed  a  foot-print  in  a  place  where 
the  clay  was  moist  and  tenacious,  which,  from  the 
small  size,  and  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  it  appeared  to 
him  must  be  a  trace  of  her  whom  he  sought.  He 
hurried  forward,  therefore,  with  as  much  speed,  as  yet 
permitted  him  to  look  out  keenly  for  similar  impres- 
sions, of  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  remarked  several, 
although  less  perfect  than  the  former,  being  much 
obliterated  by  the  quantity  of  rain  tliat  had  since 
fallen, — a  circumstance  seeming  to  prove  that  several 
hours  had  elapsed  since  the  person  had  passed. 

At  length,  through  the  various  turnings  and  wind- 
ings of  a  long  and  romantic  path,  Mowbray  found 
himself,  without  having  received  any  satisfactory  in- 
telligence, by  the  side  of  the  brook,  called  St.  Ronan's 
Burn,  at  the  place  where  it  was  crossed  by  foot-pas- 
sengers, by  the  Clattering  Brig,  and  by  horsemen 
through  a  ford  a  little  lower.  At  this  point  the  fugi- 
tive might  have  either  continued  her  wanderings 
through  her  paternal  woods,  by  a  path  wliich,  afier 
winding  about  a  mile,  returned  to  Shaws-Castle,  or 
she  mi"ht  have  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  a 
broken  horse-way,  common  to  the  public,  leading  to 
tire  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Mowbray,  after  a  moments  consideration,  con- 
cluded that  the  last  was  her  most  probable  option. 
— He  mounted  his  horse,  which  the  groom  had 
brought  down  according  to  order,  and  commanding 
the  man  to  return  by  the  footpath,  which  he  himself 
could  not  examine,  he  proceeded  to  ride  towards  the 
ford.  The  brook  was  swollen  during  the  night,  and 
the  groom  could  not  forbear  intimating  to  his  master, 
that  there  was  considerable  danger  in  attempting  to 
cross  it.  But  Mowbray's  mind  and  feelings  were  too 
hi";h-slrung  to  permit  him  to  listen  to  cautious  coun- 
sel. He  spurred  the  snorting  and  reluctanf  horse 
.nto  the  torrent,  though  the  water,  rising  high  on  the 
upper  side,  broke  both-  over  the  pomniel  and  the 
croupe  of  his  saddle.  It  was  by  exertion  of  great 
strength  and  sagacity,  that  the  good  horse  kept  the 
ford-way.  Had  the  stream  forced  him  down  among 
the  rocks,  which  lie  below  the  crossing-place,  the 
consequences  must  have  been  fatal.  jMowbray.  How- 
ever, reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety,  to  tiie  joy 
and  admiration  of  the  servant,  who  stood  staring  at 
him  during  the  adventure.  He  then  rode  hastily  to- 
wards the  Aultoun,  determini'd,  if  he  could  not  hear 
tiding?  of  his  sister  in  that  village,  that  he  would 
spread  the  alarm,  and  institute  a  general  search  after 
her,  since  her  elopemi/nt  from  Shaws-Castle  could, 
m  that  case,  no  lons;er  be  concealed.  We  must  leave 
!ilm,  however,  in  his  present  state  of  um'ertainlv,  in 
order  to  acijuaint  our  readers  with  the  reality  of  those 
evils,  which  his  fon^boding  mind  and  disturl)ed  con- 
tcience  could  only  anticipate. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE    CATASTROPHK 

What  gheeted  gliost  is  wandering  flirough  tlie  storm? 

For  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  earth 

Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  sorrows.— OW  Pla). 

Gpief,  shame,  confusion,  and  teiTor,  had  contri- 
buted to  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  Clara  Mowbray 
at  the  moment  when  she  parted  with  her  brother, 
after  the  stormy  and  dangerous  interview  which  it 
was  our  task  to  record  in  a  former  chapter.  For 
vears,  her  life,  her  whole  tenor  of  thought,  had  been 
haunted  by  the  terrible  apprehension  of  a  discovery, 
and  now  the  thing  which  she  feared  had  come  upon 
her.  The  extreme  violence  of  her  brother,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  menace  her  personal  safety,  had 
united  with  the  previous  conflict  of  passions,  to  pro- 
duce a  rapture  of  fear,  which  probably  left  her  no 
other  free  agency,  than  that  which  she  derived  from 
the  blind  instinct  which  urges  flight,  as  the  readiest 
resource  in  danger. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  tracing  the  course 
of  this  unhappy  young  woman.  It  is  probable  she 
fled  from  Shaws-Castle,  on  hearing  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Touchwood's  carriage,  which  she  might  mistake  for 
that  of  Lprd  Etherington  ;  and  thus,  while  Mowbray 
was  looking  forward  to  the  happier  prospects  whicn 
the  traveller's  narrati/e  seemed  to  open,  hiS  sister  was 
contending  with  rain  and  darkness,  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  mountain  path  which  we 
have  described.  These  were  so  great,  thai  a  youns: 
woman  more  delicately  brought  up,  must  either  havt 
lain  down  exhausted,  or  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
her  steps  back  to  the  residence  she  had  abandoned. 
But  the  solitary  wanderings  of  Clara  had  inured  her 
to  fatigue  and  to  night-walks  ;  and  the  deeper  causes 
of  terror  which  urged  her  to  flight,  rendered  her  ii>- 
sensible  to  the  perils  of  her  way.  She  had  passed  the 
bower,  as  was  evident  from  her  glove  remaininc;  there, 
and  had  crossed  the  foot-bridge ;  althoiitih  it  was 
almost  wonderful,  that,  in  sodarK  anighl,  siie  should 
have  followed  with  such  accuracy  a  track,  \yhere  the 
missing  a  single  turn  by  a  cubit's  length,  might  have 
precipitated  her  into  eternity. 

It  is  probable,  that  Clara's  spirits  and  strength  be- 
gan in  some  degree  to  fail  her,  after  she  had  proceeded 
a  little  way  on  the  road  to  the  Aultoun  ;  for  she  had 
stopped  at  the  solitary  cottage  inhabited  by  the  old 
female  pauper,  who  had  been  for  a  time  the  hostess 
of  the  penitent  and  dying  Hannah  Irwin.  Here,  as 
the  inmate  of  the  cottage  acknowledged,  she  had 
made  some  knocking,  and  she  owned  slie  had  heard 
her  moan  bitterly,  as  she  entreated  for  admission. 
The  old  hag  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts  adversity 
turns  to  very  stone,  and  obstinately  kept  her  door 
shut,  impelled  more  probably  by  general  hatred  to  the 
human  race,  than  by  the  superstitious  fears  which 
seized  her;  although  she  perversely  argued  that  she 
was  startled  at  the  supernatural  melody  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone,  with  which  the  benighted  wanderer 
made  her  supplicatiori.  She  admitted,  that  v.dien  she 
heard  the  poor  petitioner  turn  from  the  door,  her 
heart  was  softened,  and  she  did  intend  to  open  with 
the  purpose  of  offering  her  at  least  a  shelter;  but  that 
before  she  could  "liirple  to  the  door,  and  get  the  bar 
taken  down,"  the  unfortunate  supplicant  was  not  to 
be  seen ;  which  strengthened  the  old  woman's  opi- 
nion, that  the  whole  was  a  delusion  of  Satan. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  made 
no  other  attempt  to  awaken  pity  or  obtain  shelter, 
until  she  came  to  Mr.  Cargill's  jManse,  in  the  upper 
room  of  which  a  light  was  still  burning,  owing  to  a 
cause  which  requires  some  explanation. 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
Buhner,  or  the  t;tular  Lord  Etherington.  to  withdraw 
from  the  country  the  sole  witness,  as  he  conceived, 
who  could,  or  at  least  who  might  choose  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  the  un- 
fortunate Clara  IMowbray.  Of  three  persons  present 
at  the  marriage,  besides  the  parties,  the  clergyman 
was  completely  deceived.  Solmes  he  conceived  to 
be  at  iiis  own  exclusive  devotion;  and  therefore,  if 
by  his  means  this  Hannah  Irwin  could  he  removed 
from  the  scene,  he  argi'ed  plausibly  that  all  e/idenea 
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to  the  treachery  which  he  nad  practised  would  be 
effectually  stilled.  Hence  his  a.^ent,  Solnies,  had 
received  a  commission,  as  the  reader  may  remember. 
to  effect  her  removal  without  loss  of  time,  and  had 
reported  to  his  master  that  his  efforts  had  been 
eflectual. 

But  Solmes,  since  he  had  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Touchwood,  was  constantly  emploved  in 
counteracting  the  scliemes  which  he  seemed  most 
active  in  forwarding,  while  the  traveller  enjoyed  (to 
him  an  e.^quisite  gratification)  the  amusement  of 
countermining  as  fast  as  Bulmer  could  mine,  and 
had  in  prospect  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  blowing 
up  the  pioneer  with  his  own  petard.  For  this  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  Touchwood  learned  that  his  house 
was  to  be  applied  to  for  the  original  deeds  left  in 
charge  by  tlie  deceased  Earl  of  Etherington,  he  ex- 
pedited a  letter  directing  that  only  the  copies  should  be 
sent,  and  tli us  rendered  nugatory  Buhner's  desperate 
design  of  possessing  himself  of  that  evidence.  For 
the  same  reason,  when  Solmes  announced  to  him  his 
misters  anxious  wish  to  have  Hannah  Irwin  con- 
veyed out  of  the  country,  he  appointed  him  to  cause 
the  sick  woman  to  be  carefully  transported  to  the 
Manse,  where  i\Ir.  Cargill  was  easily  induced  to  give 
her  temporary  refuge. 

To  this  good  man,  who  might  be  termed  an  Israel- 
ite without  guile,  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  wo- 
man would  have  proved  a  sufhcient  recommenda- 
tion; nor  was  he  likely  to  have  inquired  whether  her 
malady  might  not  be  infectious,  or  to  have  made  any 
of  those  other  previous  investigations  which  are  some- 
times clogs  upon  the  bounty  or  hospitality  of  more  pru- 
dent philanthropists.  But  to  interest  him  yet  farther, 
Rlr.  Touchwood  informed  him  by  letter  that  the  pa- 
tient (not  otherwise  unkriown  to  him)  was  possessed 
of  certain  most  material  information  affecting  a  fami- 
ly of  honour  and  consequence,  and  that  he  himself, 
with  Jlr.  3Iowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  in  the  quality  of  a 
magistrate,  intended  to  be  at  the  Manse  that  evening, 
to  take  her  declaration  upon  this  important  subject. 
Such  indeed  was  the  traveller's  purpose,  which  might 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  his  own  self-im- 
portant love  of  manoeuvring  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
fiery  impatience  of  Mowbray  on  the  other,  which,  as 
the  reader  kno^ys,  sent  the  one  at  full  gallop  to  Shaws- 
Castle,  and  obliged  the  other  to  follow  him  post  haste. 
This  necessity  he  intimated  to  the  clergyman  by  a 
note,  which  he  despatched  express  as  he  himself  was 
in  the  act  of  stepping  into  the  chaise. 

He  req.ue.'^ted  that  the  most  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  invalid — promised  to  be  at  the 
Manse  \vith  Mr.  Mowbray  early  on  the  morrow — 
and,  with  the  lingering  and  inveterate  self-conceit 
which  always  induced  him  to  conduct  every  thing 
with  his  own  hand,  directed  his  friend,  Mr.  "Cargill, 
not  to  proceed  to  take  the  sick  woman's  declaration 
or  confession  until  he  arrived,  unless  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity. 

It  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Solmes  to  transfer 
the  invalid  from  the  wretched  cottage  to  the  clergy- 
man's Manse.  The  first  appearance  of  the  associate 
of  much  of  her  guilt  had  indeed  terrified  her;  but  he 
scrupled  not  to  assure  her,  that  his  penitence- was 
equal  to  her  own,  and  that  he  was  convepng  her 
where  their  joint  deposition  would  be  formally  re- 
ceived, in  ordtr  that  they  might,  so  far  as  possible, 
atone  for  the  evil  of  which  they  had  been  jointly 
guilty.  He  also  promised  her  hind  usage  for  herself, 
and  support  for  her  children  ;  and  she  willingly  ac- 
companied him  to  the  clergyman's  residence,  he  him- 
self resolving  to  abide  in  concealment  the  issue  of 
the  mystery,  without  again  facing  his  master,  whose 
star,  as  he  wei!  discerned,  was  about  to  shoot  speedily 
from  its  exalted  sphere. 

The  clergyman  visited  the  unfortunate  patient,  as 
he  had  done  frequently  during  her  residence  in  his 
vicinitv,  and  desired  that  she  might  be  carefully  at- 
tended. During  the  whole  day,  she  seemed  better: 
but,  whether  the  means  of  supporting  her  exhausted 
frame  had  been  too  liberally  administered,  or  whether 
the  thoughts  x  hieh  gnawed  her  consuience  had  re- 
turned with  double  severity  when  she  was  released 
from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  it  is  certain 


that,  about  midnight,  the  fever  began  to  gain  ground, 
and  the  person  placed  in  attendance  on  her  came  to 
inform  the  clergyman,  then  deeply  engaged  with  the 
siege  of  Ptolemais,  that  she  doubted  if  the  woman 
would  live  till  morning,  and  that  she  had  something 
lay  heavy  at  her  heart,  which  she  wished,  as  the  emis- 
sary expressed  it,  "to  make  a  clean  breast  of"  be- 
fore she  died,  or  lost  possession  of  her  senses. 

Awakened  by  such  a  crisis,  JMr.  Cargill  at  once  b(^ 
came  a  man  of  this  world,  clear  in  his  apprehension, 
and  cool  in  his  resolution,  as  he  always  was  when 
the  path  of  duty  lay  before  him.  Comprehending, 
from  the  various  hints  of  his  friend  Touchwood,  ihat 
the  matter  was  of  the  last  consequence,  his  own  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  inexperience,  dictated  his  sending  for 
skilful  assistance.  His  man-servant  was  according- 
ly despatched  on  horseback  to  the  Well  for  Dr.  Q,uaciv- 
leben ;  while,  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his 
maids,  "that  j\Irs.  Dods  was  an  uncommon  skeely 
body  about  a  sick-bed,"  the  wench  was  dismissed  tc 
supphcate  the  assistance  of  the  gudewife  of  the  Clei- 
kum,  which  she  was  not,  indeed,  wont  to  refuse 
whenever  it  could  be  useful.  The  male  emissary 
proved,  in  Scottish  phrase,  a  "corbie  messenger;' 
for  either  he  did  not  find  the  doctor,  or  he  found  him 
better  engaged  than  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  a  pau- 
per, at  a  request  which  promised  such  slight  remune- 
ration as  that  of  a  parish  minister.  But  the  female 
ambassador  was  more  successful ;  for,  though  she 
found  our  friend  Luckie  Dods  preparing  for  bed  at  an 
hour  unusually  late,  in  consequence  of  some  anxiety 
on  account  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  unexpected  absence, 
the  good  old  dame  only  growled  a  little  about  the 
minister's  fancies  in  taking  puir  bodies  into  his  owii 
house  ;  and  then,  instantly  donning  cloak,  hood,  and 
pattens,  marched  down  the  gate  with  all  the  speed  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  one  maid  bearing  the  lantern 
before  her,  while  the  other  remainea  to  keep  the 
house,  and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  v/ho 
engaged  willingly  to  sit  up  to  receive  Mr.  Touch- 
woodf. 

But,  ere  Dame  Dods  had  anived  at  the  Manse,  the 
patient  had  summoned  Mr.  Cargill  to  her  presence, 
and  required  him  to  write  her  confession  while  she 
had  life  and  breath  to  make  it. 

"  For  I  believe."  she  added,  raising  herself  in  the 
bed,  and  rolling  her  eyes  wildly  around,  "  that,  were  I 
to  confess  my  guilt  to  one  of  a  less  sacred  character, 
the  Evil  Spirit,  whose  servant  I  have  been,  would 
carry  away  his  prey,  both  body  and  soul,  before  they 
had  severed  from  each  other,  liowever  short  the  space 
that  they  must  remain  in  partnership  !" 

Mr.  Cargill  would  have  spoken  some  ghostly  con- 
solation, but  she  answered  with  pettish  irfipatience, 
"  Waste  not  words — waste  not  words ! — Let  me  speak 
that  which  I  must  fell,  and  sign  it  with  my  hand;  and 
do  you,  as  the  more  immediate  servant  of  God,  and 
therefore  bound  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  take  heed 
you  wTite  that  which  I  tell  you,  and  nothing  else.  I 
desired  to  have  told  this  to  St.  Ronan's — I  have  even 
made  some  progress  in  telling  it  to  others — but  I  am 
glad  I  broke  short  off— for  I  know  you,  Josiah  Cargill, 
though  you  have  long  forgotten  me." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Cargill.  "I  have  indeed  no 
recollection  of  you." 

"You  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  said  the 
sick  woman,  "  who  was  companion  and  relation  to 
Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who  was  present  with  her 
on  that  ?inful  night,  when  she  was  wedded  in  the 
kirk  of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person'?" 
said  Cargill,  holding  the  cancfle  so  as  to  tnrow  some 
light  on  the  face  of  the  sick  woman.  "  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it." 

"No?"  replied  the  penitent:  "there  is  indeed  a 
difference  between  wickedness  in  the  act  of  carrying 
through  its  successful  machinations,  and  svickedness 
surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  a  death-bed  !" 

"  Do  not  yet  despair,"_said  Cargill.  "  Grace  is  om- 
nipotent— to  doubt  this  is  in  itself  a  great  crime." 

"  Be  it  so ! — I  cannot  help  it ! — my  heart  i&  fiardened. 
Mr.  Cargill ;  and  there  is  something  here,"  she  pressed 
her  bosom,  "  which  tells  me,  that,  with  prolonged  life 
and  renewed  health,  even  my  present  agonies  wnvLd 
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be  forgotten,  and  I  should  become  the  same  I  have 
been  before.  I  have  rejected  the  offer  of  grace,  Mr. 
Cargill,  and  not  through  ignorance,  for  I  have  smned 
with  my  eyes  open.  Care  not  for  me,  then,  who  am 
a  mere  outcast."  He  again  endeavoured  to  interrupt 
her,  but  she  continued,  "  Or  if  you  really  wish  my  wel- 
fare, let  me  relieve  my  bosom  of  that  which  presses  it, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  then  be  better  able  to  listen 
to  you.  You  say  you  remember  me  not — but  if  I  tell 
you  how  often  you  refused  to  perform  in  secret  the  of- 
fice which  was  required  of  you — how  much  you  urged 
that  it  was  against  your  canonical  rules — if  I  name 
the  argument  to  which  you  yielded — and  remind  you 
of  your  purpose,  to  acknowledge  your  transgression  to 
your  brethren  in  the  church  courts,  to  plead  your  ex- 
cuse, and  submit  to  their  censure,  which  you  said 
could  not  be  a  light  one— you  will  be  then  aware,  that, 
in  the  voice  of  the  miserable  pauper,  you  hear  the 
words  of  the  once  artful,  gay,  and  specious  Hannah 
Irwin." 

'•I  allow  it— I  allow  it!"  said  Mr.  Cargill;  "I  ad- 
mit the  tokens,  and  believe  you  to  be  indeed  her  whose 
name  you  assume." 

"Then  one  painful  step  is  over,"  said  she  ;  "for  I 
would  ere  now  have  lightened  my  conscience  by  con- 
fession, saving  for  the  cursed  pride  of  spirit,  which 
was  ashamed  of  poverty,  though  it  had  not  shrunk 
from  guilt. — Well — In  these  arguments,  which  were 
urged  to  you  by  a  youth  best  known  to  you  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Tyrrel,  though  more  properly  «iti- 
tled  to  that  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  we  practised  on  you 
a  base  and, gross  deception. — Did  you  not  hear  some 
one  sigh  ?— I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the  room — I  trust 
I  shall  die  when  my  confession  is  signed  and  sealed, 
without  mvname  being  dragged  through  the  public — 
I  hope  ye  bring  not  in  your  menials  to  gaze  on  my 
abject  misery — I  cannot  brook  that." 

She  paused  and  listened;  for  the  ear,  usually  deaf- 
ened by  pain,  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary',  rendered 
morbidly  acute.  iMr.  Cargill  assured  her,  there  was 
no  one  present  but  himself.  "But,  O,  most  unhappy 
woman !"  he  said,  "  %vhatdoes  your  introduction  pre- 
pare me  to  expect !" 

"  Your  expectation,  be  it  ever  so  ominous,  shall  be 
fully  satisfied.  I  was  the  guilty  confidant  of  the  false 
Francis  TjTrel.  Clara  loved  the  true  one.  When  the 
fatal  ceremony  passed,  the  bnde  and  the  clergjnian 
were  deceived  alike— and  I  was  the  wretch — the  fiend 
— who,  aiding  another  yet  blacker,  if  blacker  could 
be — mainly  helped  to  accomplish  this  cureless  mi- 
8er\' !" 

'^Wretch!"  exclaimed  the  clergjTnan,  "and  had 
you  not  then  done  enough? — Why  did  you  expose 
the  betr&thed  of  one  brother  to  become  the  wife  of 
another?" 

"I  acted,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "only  as  Bulmer 
instnicted  me;  but  I  had  to  do  with  a  master  of  the 
game.  He  contrived,  by  his  agent  Solmes,  to  match 
me  with  a  husband  imposed  on  me  by  his  devices  as 
a  man  of  fortune — a  wretch,  who  maltreated  me — 
plundered  me — sold  me.  Oh !  if  fiends  laugh,  as  I 
nave  heard  they  can,  what  a  jubilee  of  scorn  will  there 
be,  when  Bulmer  and  I  enter  their  place  of  torture ! 
Hark !  I  am  sure  of  it^some  one  draws  breath,  as  if 
shuddering!" 

"  You  will  distract  yourself  if  you  give  way  to  these 
fancies.  Be  calm— speak  on— but,  on !  at  last,  and  for 
once,  speak  the  truth!" 

"I  will,  for  it  will  best  gratify  my  hatred  against 
him,  who,  having  first  robbed  me  of  my  virtue,  made 
me  a  sport  and  a  plunder  to  the  basest  of  the  species. 
For  th;.t  I  wandered  hereto  unmask  him.  I  had  heard 
he  again  stirred  his  suit  to  Clara,  and  1  came  here  to 
tell  young  Mowbray  the  whole.  But  do  you  wonder 
that  I  shrunk  from  doing  so  till  this  last  decisive  mo- 
ment ?— I  tliought  of  my  conduct  to  Clara,  and  how 
could  I  face  her  brother?  And  yet  I  hated  her  not 
after  I  learned  her  utter  wretcheaness — her  deep  mi- 
sery, verging  even  upon  madness— I  hated  her  not 
then.  1  was  sorry  that  she  was  not  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  better  man  than  Buhner; — and  1  pitied  her  after 
she  was  rescued  by  Tyrrel,  and  you  may  remember  it 
was  I  who  prevailed  on  you  to  conceal  her  marriage." 
''1  rerneniber  it,"  answered  Cargill,  "  and  that  you 
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]  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  secrecy,  danger  from  her  fa 
mily.  1  did  conceal  it,  until  reports  that  she  was  agaiii 
to  be  married  reached  my  ears." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "CJara  Mow- 
bray ought  to  forgive  me — since  what  ill  1  have  done 
her  was  inevitable,  while  the  good  I  did  «  as  volun- 
tary. I  must  sue  her,  Josiah  Cargill,— I  must  see  her 
before  I  die — I  shall  never  pray  till  I  see  her— I  shall 
never  profit  by  word  of  godliness  till  I  see  her !  If  I 
cannot  obtain  the  pardon  of  a  worm  likemvself,  how 
can  1  hope  for  that  of" 

She  started  at  these  words  with  a  faint  scream ;  for 
slowly,  and  with  a  feeble  hand,  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
opposite  to  the  side  at  which  Cargill  sat,  were  opened 
and  the  figure  of  Clara  Mowbray,  her  clothes  and  long 
hair  drenched  and  dripping  with  rain,  stood  in  the 
opening  by  the  bedside.  The  dying  woman  sat  up- 
right, her  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  her  lips 
quivering,  her  face  pale,  her  emaciated  hands  grasping 
the  bed-clothes,  as  if  to  support  herseli',  and  looKing 
as  much  aghast  as  if  her  confession  had  called  up  the 
apparition  of  her  betrayed  friend. 

"  Hannah  Irwin,"  said  Clara,  with  her  usual  sweets 
ness  of  tone^  "  my  early  friend — my  unprovoked  ene~ 
my  !  Betake  thee  to  Him  who  hath  pardon  for  us  all, 
and  betake  thee  with  confidence — for  I  pardon  you  a3 
freely  as  if  you  had  never  wronged  me — as  freely  as  I 
desire  my  own  pardon.    Farewell— Farewell !" 

She  retired  from  the  room,  ere  the  clergyman  could 
convince  himself  that  it  was  more  than  a  phantom 
which  he  beheld.  He  ran  down  stairs — he  summoned 
assistants,  but  no  one  could  attend  his  call ;  for  the 
deep  ruckling  groans  of  the  patient  satisfied  evervone 
that  she  was  breathing  her  last ;  and  Mrs.  Dods, 
with  the  maid-servant,  ran  into  the  bedroom,  to  wit- 
ness the  death  of  Hannah  Irwin,  which  shortly  after 
took  place. 

That  event  had  scarcely  occurred,  when  the  maid- 
servant who  had  been  left  in  the  inn,  came  down  in 
great  terror  to  acquaint  her  mistress,  that  a  lady  had 
entered  the  house  like  a  ghost,  and  was  dying  in  Mr. 
TjTrel's  room.  The  truth  of  the  story  we  must  tell 
our  own  way. 

In  the  irregular  state  of  Miss  Mowbraj^'s  mind,  a 
less  violent  impulse  than  that  which  she  had  received 
from  her  brother's  arbitrary  violence,  addt  d  to  the 
fatigues,  dangers,  and  terrors  of  her  night-walk,  might 
have  exhausted  the  powers  of  her  body,  and  alienated 
those  of  her  mind.  We  have  before  said,  that  the 
lights  in  the  clergyman's  house  had  probably  attracted 
her  attention,  and  in  the  teniporaiy  confusion  of  a 
family,  never  remarkable  for  its  regularity,  she  easily 
rnounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber  un- 
discovered, and  thus  overheard  Hannah  Irwin's  con- 
fession, a  tale  suflicient  to  have  greatly  aggravated 
her  mental  malady. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  ac- 
tually sought  Tyrrel,  or  whether  it  was,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  circumstance  of  a  light  still  burning 
where  all  around  was  dark,  that  attracted  her;  but 
her  next  apparition  was  close  by  the  side  of  her  un- 
fortunate lover,  then  deeply  engaged  in  writing,  when 
something  suddenly  gleamed  on  a  large,  old-fashioned 
mirror,  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite.  He  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  figure  of  Clara,  holding  a  light  (which 
she  had  taken  from  the  passage)  in  her  extended 
hand.  He  stood  for  an  instant  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
this  fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared  turn  round  on  the 
substance  which  was  thus  reflected.  When  he  did 
so,  the  fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost  impressert 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  sa\v  a  vision,  and  he  shud- 
dered when,  stooping  beside  him,  she  took  his  hand. 
"  Come  away !"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  voice—"  Come 
away,  my  brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.  Come 
Tyrrel,  let  us  fly — we  shall  easily  escape  him. — Hannan 
Irwin  is  on  before — but,  if  we  are  overtaken,  I  will 
have  no  more  fighting — you  must  promise  me  that  we 
shall  not— we  have  had  but  too  much  of  that— but  you 
will  be  wise  in  future." 

"Clara  Mowbray  !"  exclaimed  Tyrrel.  "Alas!  is 
it  thus  ?— Stay— do  not  go,"  for  she  turned  to  make 
her  escape — "  sta\ — sta\ — sit  down." 

"I  must  go,"  she  replied,  "I  must  go — I  am  called 
—Hannah  Irwin  is  gone  before  to  tell  all,  and  I  must 
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ibllow.  Will  you  not  let  me  go  ?— Nay,  if  vou  will 
hold  me  by  force,  I  know  I  must  pit  down — but  you 
will  not  be" aide  to  keep  me  for  all  that."" 

A  convidsion  fit  followed,  and  seemed,  by  its  vio- 
lence, to  exTilain  that  she  was  indeed  bound  for  the 
last  and  darksome  joiu-ney.  The  maid,  who  at  length 
mswered  Tyrrel's  earnest  and  repeated  summons, 
fled  terrified  at  the  scene  she  witnessed,  and  carried 
lO  the  Manse  the  alarm  which  we  before  mentioned. 

Tlie  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one 
icene  of  sorrow  for  another,  wondering  within  herself 
rtdi.at  fatality  could  have  marked  this  smgle  night 
with  so  much  misery.  When  she  arrived  at  home, 
what  was  her  astonishment  to  find  there  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  which,  even  in  their  alienation,  she  had 
never  ceased  to  love,  in  a  state  little  short  of  dis- 
traction, and  tended  by  Tyrrel,  whose  state  of  mind 
eeemed  scarce  more  cornposed  than  that  of  the  un- 
happy patient.  The  oddities  of  INIrs.  Dods  were  merely 
the  rust  which  had  accumidated  upon  her  character, 
but  without  impairing  its  native  strength  and  energy  ; 
and  her  sympathies  were  not  of  a  kind  acute  enough 
to  disable  her  from  thinking  and  acring  as  decisively 
Qs  circumstances  required. 

"  Mr.  Tvrrel,"  she  said,  "this  is  nae  sight  for  men 
folk — ye  maun  rise  and  gans  to  another  room." 

"  I  will  not  stir  from  her,  said  Tyrrel — "  I  will  not 
remove  from  her  either  now,  or  as  long  as  she  or  I 
may  live." 

''That  will  be  nae  lang  space,  Maister  Tyrrel,  if  ye 
•vinna  be  ruled  by  common  sense." 

IVrrel  started  up,  as  if  half  comprehending  what 
she  said,  but  remained  motionless. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  compassionate  landlady; 
"  do  not  stand  looking  on  a  sight  sair  enough  to  break 
a  harder  heart  than  yours,  hinny — your  ain  sense  tells 
ye,  ye  canna  stay  fitre — Miss  Clara  shall  be  weel 
cared  for,  and  I'll  bring  word  to  your  room-door  frae 
half-hour  to  half-hour  now  she  is." 

The  necessity  of  the  case  was  undeniable,  and 
T^yrrel  sutTered  himself  to  be  led  to  another  apartment, 
leaving  Miss  Mowbray  to  the  care  of  the  hostess  ana 
her  female  assistants.  He  counted  the  hours  in  an 
agony,  less  by  the  watch  than  by  the  visits  which 
Mrs.  Dods,  faithful  to  her  promise,  made  from  inter- 
val to  interval,  to  tell  him  that  Clara  was  not  better- 
that  .she  was  worse— and,  at  last,  that  she  did  not 
think  she  could  live  over  mornin,"  It  required  all  the 
deprecatory  influence  of  the  good  landlady  to  restrain 
Tyrrel,  who,  calm  and  cold  on  common  occasions, 
was  proportionally  fierce  and  impetuous  when  his 
oassions  were  afloat,  from  bursting  into  the  room,  and 
ascertaining,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  be- 
loved patient.  At  length  there  was  a  long  interval— 
an  interval  of  hours— so  long  indeed,  that  Tyrrel 
caught  from  it  the  flattering  hope  that  Clara  slept, 
and  that  sleep  might  bring  refreshment  both  to  mind 
and  body.  i\Irs.  Dods,  he  concluded,  was  prevented 
from  moving,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  patient's  slum- 
ber ;  and,  as  if  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  which  he 
imputed  to  her,  he  ceased  to  traverse  his  apartment, 
as  his  agitation  had  hitherto  dictated,  and  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  forbore  to  move  even  a  finger, 
and  withheld  his  respiration  as  much  as  possible,  just 
as  if  he  had  been  seated  by  the  pillow  of  the  patient. 
Morning  was  far  advanced,  when  his  landlady  ap- 
peared in  his  room  with  a  grave  and  anxious  coun- 
tenance. 

"Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "ye  are  a  Christian  man." 

"Hush,  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  he  replied; 
"  you^will  disturb  Miss  Mowbray." 

"  Naething  will  disturb  her,  puir  thing,"  answered 
Mrs.  Dods  ;  "  they  have  muckle  to  answer  for  that 
jrought  her  to  this!" 

"  They  have— thev  have  indeed,"  said  Tvnel,  strik- 
ing ni3  forehead  ;  and  I  will  see  her  avenged  on 
everyone  of  them  !— Can  I  see  her?" 

"  Better  not— better  not,"  said  the  good  woman  ; 
but  he  burst  from  her,  and  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

"li«  life  gone?— Is  every  spark  extinct?"  he  ex- 
claimed eagerly  to  a  country  surgeon,  a  sensible  man, 
who  had  been  summoned  from  Marchthorn  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  The  medical  man  shook  his 
bead— Tyrrel  rushed  to  the  bedside,  and  was  con- 


vinced by  his  own  eyes  that  the  being  whose  sorrows 
he  had  both  caused  and  shared,  was  now  insensible 
to  all  earthly  calamilV;  He  raised  almost  a  shriek  of 
despair,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  pale  hand  of  the 
corpse,  wet  it  with  tears,  devoured  it  with  kisses,  and 
played  for  a  short  time  the  part  of  a  distracted  persoiL 
.4.t  length,  on  the  repeated  expostulation  of  all  present, 
he  siitiered  himself  to  be  again  conducted  to  another 
apartment,  the  surgeon  following,  anxious  to  give 
such  sad  consolation  as  the  case  admitted  of. 

"As  you  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  this  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  some 
satisfaction  _  to  you,  though  a  melancholy  one,  to 
know  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a  pressure  on 
the  brain,  probably  accompanied  by  a  suffusion;  and 
I  feel  authorized  in  stating  from  the  symptoms,  that 
if  life  had  been  spared,  reason  would,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  returned.  In  such  a  case,  sir,  the  most 
affectionate  relation  must  own,  that  death,  in  com- 
parison to  life,  is  a  mercy." 

"Mercy?"  answered  Tyrrel;  "but  why,  then,  is  it 
denied  to  me  ? — I  know— I  know  ! — My  life  is  spared 
till  I  revenge  her." 

He  started  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  eagerly  down 
stairs.  But,  as  he  was  about  to  nish  from  the  door 
of  the  inn,  he  was  stopped  by  Touchwood,  who  had 
just  alighted  from  a  carriage,  with  an  air  of  stem 
anxiety  imprinted  on  his  features,  very  different  from 
their  usual  expression.  "Whither  would  ye?  Whither 
would  ye?"  he  said,  laying  hold  of  Tyrrel,  and  stop- 
pin":  him  by  force. 

'  For  revenge— for  revenge !"  said  Tyrrel,  "  Give 
way,  I  charge  you,  on  your  peril !" 

"^ Vengeance  belongs  to  God,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"and  his  bolt  has  fallen. — This  way— Uiis  way,"  he 
continued,  dragging  Tyrrel  into  the  house.  "  Know," 
he  said,  so  soon  as  he  had  led  or  forced  him  into  a 
chamber,  "that  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  has  met 
Bulmer  within  this  half  hour,  and  has  killed  him  on 
the  spot." 

"  Killed  ?— whom  ?"  answered  the  bewildered  Tyr- 
rel. 

"Valentine  Bulmer,  the  titular  Earl  of  Ethering- 
ton." 

"  You  bring  tidings  of  death  to  the  house  of  death," 
answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
left  that  I  should  live  for !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Here  come  we  to  our  close— for  that  which  follows 
Is  but  the  tale  of  dull,  unvaried  misery. 
Steep  crags  and  headlong  linns  may  court  the  pencil, 
Like  sudden  haps,  dark  plots,  and  strange  adventures  ; 
But  who  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog-wrapt  moor, 
In  its  long  track  of  ateril  desolation  7— 0/(2  Piay. 

When  Mowbray  crossed  the  brook,  as  we  have 
already  detailed,  his  mind  was  in  that  wavward  and 
uncertain  state,  which  seeks  something  whereon  to 
vent  the  self-engendered  rage  with  which  it  labours, 
li!;e  a  volcano  before  eruption.  On  a  sudden,  a  shot 
or  two,  followed  by  loud  voices  and  laughter,  reminded 
him  lie  had  promised,  at  that  hour,  and  in  that 
sequestered  place,  to  decide  a  bet  respecting  pistol- 
shooting,  to  which  the  titular  Lord  Etherington, 
JekyI,  and  Captain  Mac  Turk,  to  whom  such  a 
pastime  was  peculiarly  congenial,  were  parties  as 
well  as  himself.  The  prospect  this  recollection  af- 
forded him,  of  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  was,  in 
the  present  state  of  his  mind,  too  tempting  to  be 
relinquished  ;  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  ha 
rushed  through  the  copse  to  the  little  glaoe,  A-h(re 
he  found  the  other  parties,  who,  despairing  of  1  ia 
arrival,  had  already  begun  their  amusemenu  A 
jubilee  shout  was  set  up  as  he  approached. 

"Here  comes  Mowbray,  dripping,  by  Cot,  like  a 
watering-pan,"  said  Captain  MacTurk. 

"I  fear  him  not,"  said  Etherington,  (we  may  ns 
well  still  call  him  so,)  "he  has  ridden  too  fast  to 
have  steady  nerves." 

"  We  shall  soon  see  that,  my  Lord  Etherington  or 
rather  Mr.  Valentine  Bulmer,"  saidMowbrav,  spr  la- 
11* 
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ing  from  his  horse,  and  throwing  the  bridle  over  the 
bouph  of  a  tree. 

_  "Whnt  doe?  this  mean,  'Mr.  IMowbray?"  said  Ethe- 
rington,  drawnng  himself  up,  while  Jekyl  and  Captain 
MacTurk  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

"It  means,  sir,  that  you  are  a  rascal  and  impos- 
tor," replied  ]Mowbray,  "  who  have  assumed  a  name 
to  which  you  have  no  right." 

"That,  ^Ir.  ]\Iowbray,  is  an  insult  I  cannot  carry 
farther  than  this  spot,"  said  Etherington. 

"If  you  had  been  willing  to  do  so.  you  should  have 
carried  with  it  something  still  harder  to  be  borne," 
answered  Mowbray. 

"Enoiigh,  enough,  my  good  sir;  no  use  in  spur- 
ring a  willing  horse. — Jekyl,  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  stand  by  me  in  this  matter?" 

"Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl. 

"And,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  taking  up 
the  matter  amicably,"  said  the  pacific  Captain  Mac- 
Turk,  "I  will  be  most  happy,  so  iielp  me,  to  assist 
my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's, 
with  my  countenance  and  advice. — Very  goot  chance 
that  we  were  here  with  the  necessary  weapons,  since 
it  would  have  been  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  such 
an  affair  long  upon  the  stomach,  any  more  than  to 
settle  It  without  witnesses."  , 

"I  would  fain  know  first,"  said  Jekyl,  "what  all 
this  sudden  heat  has  arisen  about." 

"About  nothing,"  said  Etherington,  "except  a 
mare's  nest  of  Mr.  Mowbrav^s  discovenng.  He  al- 
ways knew  his  sister  played  the  madwoman,  and  he 
has  now  heard  a  report,  1  suppose,  thac  she  has  hke- 
wise  in  her  time  played  the—; — fool' 

"O,  crimini!"  cried  Captain  MacTurk,  "my  good 
Captain,  let  us  pe  loading  and  measuring  out — for,  by 
my  soul,  if  these  sweetmeats  be  passing  between 
them,  it  is  only  the  twa  ends  of  a  handkercher  that 
can  serve  the  lum— Cot  tamn  !" 

With  such  friendly  intention.s,  the  ground  was  has- 
tily meted  out.  Each  was  well  known  as  an  excel- 
lent shot ;  and  the  Captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jekyl  of  a 
mutchkin  of  Glenlivat,  that  both  would  fall  by  the 
first  fire.  The  event  showed  that  he  was  nearly 
right;  for  the  ball  of  Lord  Etherington  grazed  Mow- 
bray's temple,  at  the  very  .second  of  time  when  Mow- 
bray's pierced  his  heart.  He  sprung  a  yard  from  the 
grotind.  and  fell  down  a  dead  man.  Mowbray  stood 
fi.\ed  like  a  pillar  of  stone,  his  arm  dropped  to  his 
side,  his  hand  still  clenched  on  the  weapon  of  death, 
reeking  at  the  touch-hole  and  muzzle.  Jekyl  ran  to 
raise  and  support  his  friend,  and  Capta-n  MacTurk, 
having  adjusted  his  spectacles,  stooped  on  one  knee 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  "  We  should  have  had  Dr. 
Quackleben  here,"  he  said,  wiping  his  glasses,  and 
returning  them  to  the  shagreen  case,  "though  it 
would  have  been  only  for  form's  sake — for  he  is  as 
dead  as  a  toor-nail,  poor  boy. — But  come,  Mowbray, 
my  bairn,"  he  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "  we  must 
be  ganging  our  ain  gait,  you  and  me,  before  waur 
comes  of  ii. — I  have  a  bit  pownev  here,  and  you  have 
your  horse  till  we  get  to  MarchtlK>rn.— Captain  Jekyl, 
1  wish  you  a  good  niorning.  Will  you  have  my  um- 
brella back  to  the  inn,  for  I  surmeese  it  is  going  to 
rai:i?" 

Mowbray  had  not  ridden  a  hundred  yards  with  his 
guide  and  companion,  when  he  drew  nis  bridle,  and 
refused  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  till  he  had  learned 
what  wjis  become  of  Clara.  The  Captain  began  to 
find  he  had  a  very  untractable  pupil  to  manage,  when, 
while  they  were  arguing  togethf  r,  Touchwood  drove 
r>ast  in  his  hack  chaise.  As  soon  as  he  recognized 
Mowbray,  he  stopped  the  carriage  to  inform  him  that 
his  sister  was  at  the  Aultoun,  which  he  had  learned 
from  finding  there  had  been  a  messenger  sent  from 
llience  to  the  Well  for  medical  assistance,  which  could 
not  be  afforded,  the  Esculapius  of  the  place,  Dr. 
Q,uackleben,  having  been  privatelv  married  to  Mrs. 
Blower  on  that  morning,  by  Mr.  Chatterly,  and  hav- 
ing set  out  on  the  usual  nuptial  tour. 

In  return  for  this  intelligence.  Captain  MacTurk 
communicated  the  fate  of  Lord  Etherington.  The 
old  nian  enrnostly  pressed  instant  flight,  for  which  he 
supplied  at  the  same  time  ample  means,  engaging  to 
*urn'.sh  every  kind  of  assistance  and  support  to  the 


unfortunate  young  lady;  and  represinting  to  Mow- 
bray, that  if  he  staid  in  the  vicinity,  a  prison  would 
soon  separate  them.  I\Iowbray  and  his  companion 
then  departed  southward  upon  the  spur,  reachpu  Lon 
don  in  safety,  and  from  thence  went  together  to  the 
Peninsula,  where  the  war  was  then  at  the  hottest. 

There  remains  httle  more  to  be  told.  Mr.  "Touch 
wood  is  still  alive,  forming  plans  which  have  no  ob 
ject,  and  accumulatins  a  fortune,  for  which  he  has 
apparently  no  heir.  The  old  man  had  endeavoured 
to  fi.v  this  character,  as  well  as  his  general  patron- 
age, upon  Tvrrel,  but  the  attempt  only  determined 
the  latter  to  leave  the  country ;  nor  has  ne  been  since 
heard  of,  altliough  the  title  and  estates  of  Ethering- 
ton lie  vacant  for  his  acceptance.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  he  has  entered  into  a  Moravian  mission, 
for  the  use  of  which  he  had  previously  drawn  consi- 
derable sums. 

Since  Tyrrel's  departure,  no  one  pretends  to  guess 
what  old  Touchwood  will  do  with  his  money.  He 
often  talks  of  his  disappointments,  but  can  never  l>e 
made  to  understand,  or  at  least  to  admit,  that  they 
were  in  some  measure  precipitated  by  his  own  talent 
for  intrigue  and  manoeuvring.  Most  peorAe  thmk 
that  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  will  be  at  last  his  heir. 
That  gentleman  has  of  late  shown  one  quahty  which 
usually  recommends  men  to  the  favour  of  rich  rela- 
tions, namely,  a  close  and  cautious  care  of  what  is 
already  his  own.  Captain  MacTurk's  military  ardoiu 
having  revived  when  they  came  within  smeil  of  gun- 
powder, the  old  soldier  contrived  not  only  to  get  him- 
self on  full  pay,  but  to  induce  his  companion  to  serve 
for  some  time  as  a  volunteer.  He  afterwards  obtained 
a  commission,  and  nothine  could  be  more  strikingly 
different  than  was  the  conduct  of  the  young  Laird  of 
St.  Ronan's  and  of  Lieutenant  Mowbray.  The  for- 
mer, as  we  know,  was  gay,  venturous,  and  prodigal; 
the  latter  lived  on  his  pay,  and  even  within  it — denied 
himself  comforts,  and  often  decencies,  when  doing  so 
could  save  a  guinea  ;  and  turned  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion, if,  on  any  extraordinarv  occasion,  he  ventured 
sixpence  a  corner  at  whist.  This  meanness,  or  close- 
ness of  disposition,  prevents  his  holding  the  high 
character  to  which  his  braver,'  and  attention  to  his 
regimental  duties  might  otherwise  entitle  him.  The 
same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of  pounds,  shil^ 
lings,  and  pence,  marked  his  communications  with 
his  agent  Meiklewham,  who  might  otherwise  have 
had  better  pickings  out  of  the  estate  of  Si.  Ronan's, 
which  is  now  at  nurse,  and  thriving  full  fast;  espe- 
cially since  some  debts,  of  rather  an  usurious  charac- 
ter, have  been  paid  up  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  who  con- 
tented himself  \\-ith  more  moderate  usage. 

On  the  subject  of  this  property,  Mr.  Mowbray,  gene- 
rally speaking,  gave  such  minute  directions  for  acquir- 
ing and  saving,  that  his  old  acquaintance,  iMr.  Win- 
terblossom,  tapping  his  morocco  snuff'-bo«  with  the 
sly  look  which  intimated  the  coining  of  a  good  thing, 
was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had  reversed  the  usual  order 
of  transformation,  and  was  turned  into  a  grub  after 
having  been  a  butterfly.  After  all,  this  narrowness, 
though  a  more  ordinary  modification  of  the  spirit  of 
avarice,  may  be  founded  on  the  same  desire  of  ac- 
quisition, which  in  his  earlier  days  sent  him  to  the 
gaming-table. 

But  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which 
ZMr.  IMowbray  departed  from  the  ndes  of  economy,  by 
which  he  was  guided  in  all  others.  Having  acqmredj 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  ground  which  he  nac 
formerJy  feued  out  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel,  lodi- 
ing-hoi'ses.  shops,  &c.,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  he  sent 
positive  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the  whole,  nor 
would  he  permit  the  existence  of  any  house  of  enter- 
tainment on  his  estate,  except  that  in  the  Aultoun, 
where  Mrs.  Dods  reigns  with  undisputed  sway,  her 
temper  by  no  means  improved  either  by  time,  or 
her  fi-hitrary  disposidon  by  the  total  absence  of  com- 
petition. 

Why  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  his  acquired  habits  of 
frugality,  thus  destroyed  a  property  which  mi"ht  have 
produced  a  considerable  income,  no  one  could  pretend 
to  affirm.  Some  said  that  he  remembered  his  own 
early  follies;  and  others,  that  he  connected  the  build- 
ings with  the  misfortunes  of  his  .sister.    The  vulgar 
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reported,  that  Lord  Etherin^ton's  ghost  had  been 
seen  in  the  ball-room,  and  the  learned  talked  of  the 
a.asociation  of  ideas.  But  it  all  ended  in  this,  that 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  independent  enough  to  please  him- 
Belf  and  that  such  was  Mr.  Mowbray's  pleasure. 

The  little  watering-place  has  returned  to  its  primi- 
tive obscurity ;  and  lions  and  lionesses,  with  their 
several  jackals,  blue  surtouts,  and  bluer  stockinf;s, 
fiddlers  and  dancers,  painters  and  amateurs,  authors 
and  critics,  dispersed  like  pigeons  by  the  demolition 
ol  a  dovecot,  have  sought  other  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment and  rehearsal,  ancThave  deserted  St.  Ronan's 
Well* 

•  Stm  omnis  moriar.  Saint  Ronan'n,  rince  this  veracious  his- 
tory was  eiven  to  tlie  public,  hai?  revived  an  a  sort  of  aiiai,  or 
■econd  title,  to  the  very  pleasant  village  of  Inverleitlien  upon 
Tweed,  whi.-re  tliere  is  a  medicinal  spring  much  frequented  by 
Tuiters.  i'ri/es  for  some  of  fie  manly  and  atliletic  sports, 
wmnion  in  the  pastoral  districts  around,  are  competed  for  un- 
4*r  itia  title  of  tlia  Saaut  Ronan'v  Games.    Nay,  Meg  Dods 


has  produced  herself  of  late  from  obscurity  as  authoresg  of  i 
work  on  Cookery,  of  v.liich,  in  justice  to  a  lady  who  makes  so 
distintruishcd  a  ngure  ai  tins  excellent  dame,  wc  iruen  the 
title-page  : 

"The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual :  A  Practical  System  ol 
Modern  Domestic  Cookery  and  Family  ManagenienL 
'  Cook,  see  all  your  savxes 


Be  xharp  arid  poynani  in  the  palate,  that  they  may 

CommfTid  you  :  looi  to  your  roast  ami  baked  meats  haTuhomity, 

ATui  what  new  kickshaws  and  delirate  made  things^' 

Beaumo.st  and  Fletcher. 

By  Mistress  Margaret  Dcds,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  SL  Rouan's." 

Though  it  is  rather  nnconnncted  with  our  immediate  subject, 
we  cannot  help  adding,  that  Mrs.  Dods  iias  preserved  the  re- 
cipes of  certain  excellent  old  dishes  which  we  would  he  ln»ih 
should  fall  into  oblivion  In  our  day  ;  and  in  bearing  this  testi- 
mony, wo  prolfcst  that  we  are  no  way  biassed  by  the  receipt  of 
two  bottles  of  excellent  sauce  for  cold  meat,  which  were  sent 
to  us  by  the  said  Mrs.  Dods,  as  a  mark  of  her  resiicct  and  re- 
gard, for  which  wc  return  her  our  unfeigned  tlianka,  having 
found  them  capital. 


THE  END  OF  ST.  RON  AN' S  WEIJ_ 


RED  GAUNTLET. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Mailer,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

As  You  LAke  Tl. 


INTKODUCIION     TO    REDGA  UxNTLET. 


The  Jacobite  eiifliusiasm  of  the  eighteenth  re utiirv,  particu- 
larly during  the  rcbelliDii  of  1715,  atTonled  a  th.in.-,  perhaps  tiie 
finest  tliat  coulil  be  i^eleoleti,  for  fictitious  e.uiiiiiiiMticn,  tuunded 
upon  real  cr  proliahia  incident.  This  civil  uai-,  ami  its  reiiiark- 
Rble  events,  were  remembered  by  thee.visliiif;  generation  with- 
tut  any  degree  of  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  seldom  fails  to 
attend  internal  dissension.  The  Highlanders,  who  formed  the 
jirincipal  streiiglh  of  Charles  Edward's  army,  were  an  ancient 
*jid  high-spirited  race,  peculiar  in  their  habits  of  war  and  of 
Iieace,  brave  to  romance,  and  exhibiting  a  character  turning 
upon  points  more  adapted  to  poetry  than  to  the  prose  of  real 
life.  Their  Prince,  young,  valiant,  patient  of  fatigue,  and  de- 
spising danger,  heading  his  army  on  foot  in  the  most  toilsome 
piarch'es,  and  defeating  a  regular  force  in  three  battles,— all 
these  were  circumstances  fascinating  to  the  imagination,  and 
might  well  be  supposed  to  seduce  young  and  enthusiastic  minds 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  found  united,  altliougli  wis- 
dom and  reason  frowned  upon  the  enterprise. 

The  adventurous  Prince,  as  is  well  known,  proved  to  be  one 
of  those  personages  who  distinguish  themselves  during  some 
single  and  extraordinarily  brilliant  period  of  their  lives,  like 
the  course  of  a  shooting  star,  at  which  men  wonder,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  briefne.ss,  as  the  brilliancy  of  its  splendour.  A 
long  trace  of  darkness  overshadowed  the  subsequent  life  of  a 
man,  who,  in  his  youth,  showed  himself  so  capable  of  great  un- 
dertakings ;  and,  without  the  painful  task  of  tracing  his  course 
farther,  we  may  say  the  latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  un- 
liappy  Prince,  are  those  tminfully  evincing  a  broken  heart,  which 
seeks  refuge  from  it,s  own  thoughts  in  sordid  enjoyments 

Still,  however,  it  was  long  ere  Charles  Edward  appeared  to 
De.  perliaps  it  was  long  ere  he  altogether  became,  so  much  de- 
graded from  his  original  self;  as  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  lus- 
tre attending  the  progress  and  termination  of  his  enterprise. 
Those  wlio  thought  they  discerned  in  his  subsecuent  conduct 
an  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  his  followers,  coupled  with 
that  egotistical  attention  to  his  own  interests,  which  has  been 
often  attributed  to  the  Stewart  Family,  and  which  is  the  na- 
tural efTect  of  the  principles  of  divine  right  in  which  they  were 
orougtit  up,  were  now  generally  considered  as  dissatisfied  and 
splenetic  persons,  who,  displeased  with  the  issue  of  their  ad- 
venture, and  finding  themselves  involved  in  the  ruins  of  a  fall- 
ing cause,  indulged  themselves  in  undeserved  reproaches  against 
their  leader,  hideed,  such  censures  were  by  no  means  froijuent 
among  those  of  his  followers,  who,  if  what  was  alleged  had 
been  just,  had  the  best  right  to  complain.  Far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  suffered  with  the  most  dig- 
nified patience,  and  were  either  too  proud  to  take  notice  of  ill 
treatment  on  the  part  of  their  Prince,  or  so  prudent  as  to  be 
aware  their  complaints  would  meet  with  little  sympathy  from 
the  world.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ba- 
nished Jacobiles,  and  those  of  high  rank  and  conseciuence, 
nere  not  much  within  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  Prince's 
character  and  conduct,  whether  well  regulated  or  otherwise. 

In  the  mean  lime,  that  great  Jacobite  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  insurrection  of  ITtj  6  was  but  a  small  part,  precipitated  into 
action  on  the  failure  of  a  far  more  general  scheme,  was  resumed 
and  again  put  into  motion  by  the  Jacobites  of  England,  whose 
force  had  never  been  broken,  as  they  had  prudently  avoided 
bringing  it  into  the  field.  The  surprising  effect  which  had  been 
produced  by  small  means,  in  1745-6,  animated  their  hopes  for 
more  important  successes,  when  the  whole  nonjuring  interest 
of  Britain,  identified  as  it  then  was  with  gr(!at  part  of  the  land- 
ed gentlemen,  should  come  forward  to  finish  what  had  been 
<.'allantly  attempted  by  a  few  Highland  chiefs. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were  in- 
oapable  of  considering  that  the  very  small  scale  on  which  the 
effort  was  made,  was  in  one  great  mea.sure  tjie  cause  of  its  un- 
expected success.  The  remarkable  speed  with  which  the  in- 
surgents marched,  tlie  singularly  good  discipline  which  they 
preserved,  the  union  and  unanimity  which  for  some  lime  ani- 
mated their  councils,  were  all  in  a  considerable  degree  pro- 
duced by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  Notwilhstanding 
the  discoiTifiture  of  Charles  Edward,  the  nonjurors  of  the  period 
long  continued  to  nurse  unlawful  schemes,  and  to  drink  trea- 
sonable toasts,  until  age  stole  upon  them.  Another  generation 
arose,  who  did  not  share  the  sentiments  which  they  cherished  ; 
and  at  length  the  sparkles  of  disaiTection,  which  had  long 
smouldered,  but  had  never  been  heated  enough  to  burst  into 
actual  flame,  became  entirely  extinguished.  But  in  proportion 
P3  the  political  enthusiasm  died  gradually  away  among  men  of 
ordinary  tfirnperament,  it  influenced  those  of  warm  imagina- 
tions and  weak  understanding.i,  and  hence  wild  schemes  were 
formed,  as  deeiierate  as  they  were  adventurous. 

Thus  a  young  Scotchman  of  rank  is  said  to  have  stooped  so 
low  as  to  pbjtthe  surpnsal  of  St  James's  palace,  and  the  as.sas- 
sinatioii  of  the  royal  family.  While  these  ill-digested  and  des- 
perate conspirai-ies  were  agitated  among  the  few  Jacobites  who 
still  adiiered  with  more  obstinacy  to  their  purpose,  there  is  no 
question  hut  that  other  plots  might  have  been  brought  to  an 
«peii  explosion,,  had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  rather  to  prevent  or  disable  the  conspirators  in  their  pro- 
jects, than  to  promulgate  the  tale  of  daneer,  which  might  thus 
iiave  been  believed  to  be  more  widely  diffused  than  was  really 
he  case. 

•n  one  instance  alone,  this  very  prudential  and  humane  line  of 


conduct  was  departed  from,  and  the  event  seemed  to  confinr. 
the  policy  of  the  general  course  Doctor  Archibald  Cameron, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  attaintnti 
for  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  found  by  a  parly  of  soldiers  luric- 
in 5  with  a  comrade  in  the  wilds  of  Loch  Katrine,  five  or  siN 
yi  ars  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  was  there  seized.  There 
were  circumstances  in  his  case,  so  far  ss  was  made  known  to 
the  public,  which  attracted  much  compassion,  and  gave  to  th»: 
judicial  proceedings  against  him  an  appearance  of  cold-blooded 
revenge  on  the  part  of  government ;  and  the  following  argu 
ment  of  a  zealous  Jacobite  in  his  favour  was  received  as  eon 
elusive  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  persons  who  might  pretend 
to  impartiality.  Dr.  Cameron  had  never  borne  arms,  although 
engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  but  used  his  medical  skill  for  the 
service,  indifferently,  of  the  wounded  of  both  parties.  His  re- 
turn to  Scotland  was  ascribed  exclusively  to  family  affairs.  His 
behaviour  at  the  bar  was  decent,  firm,  and  respectful.  His  wife 
threw  herself,  on  three  different  occasions,  before  George  II. 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  their 
presence,  and  at  length  placed,  it  was  said,  in  the  same  psison 
with  her  husband,  and  confined  wilu  unmanly  severity. 

Dr.  Cameron  was  finally  executed,  with  all  the  severiMes  ol 
the  law  of  treason  ;  and  his  death  remains  in  popular  estima- 
tion a  dark  blot  upon  the  memory  of  George  II.,  being  almost 
publicly  imputed  to  a  mean  and  personal  hatred  of  Donald  Ca- 
meron of  Lochiel.  tiie  sufferer's  heroic  brother. 

Yet  the  fact  was,  that  whether  the  execution  of  Architalo 
Cameron  v\'as  )>olitical  or  otherwise,  it  might  certainly  have 
been  justified,  had  the  King's  ministers  so  pleased,  uimo  rea- 
sons of  a  public  nature.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  had  nt>l  come 
to  the  Highlands  solely  upon  his  private  affairs,  as  wa.s  the  ge- 
neral belief;  but  it  was  not  judged  prudent  by  Ihe  Ensriiisli  mi- 
nistry to  let  it  be  ffenerally  known  that  he  came  to  inquirn  about 
a  coiisiderable  snin  of  money  wliir-h  had  been  remitted  from 
France  to  the  t'riends  nf  tlie  exiled  family.  He  had  also  a  com- 
mission to  hold  intercourse  with  the  well  known  M'Pterson  of 
Cluny,  chief  of  tlie  clan  Vourich.  whom  the  Chevalier  had  let! 
behind  at  his  departure  from  Scotland  in  1746,  and  who  re- 
mained during  ten  years  of  proscription  and  danger,  skiiiking 
from  place  to  place  in  the  Highlands,  and  maintaining  an  unin- 
terrupted correspondence  between  Charles  and  his  friends. 
That  Dr.  Cameron  snouid  have  held  a  commission  to  as,sist  ihis 
chief  in  raking  together  the  dispersed  embers  of  disafterlion. 
-is  in  itself  sufficiently  natural,  and,  considering  his  pi>lilical 
principles,  in  no  respect  dishonourable  to  his  memory.  But 
neither  ought  it  to  be  imputed  to  George  II.,  that  he  suffered 
the  laws  to  be  enforced  against  a  person  taken  in  the  act  oi 
breaking  them.  When  he  lost  his  hazardous  game  Or.  Came- 
ron only  paid  the  forfeit  which  he  must  have  calculated  upon. 
The  ministers,  however,  thought  it  proper  to  leave  Dr.  Came- 
ron's new  schemes  in  concnaimenl,  lest  by  divulging  l.hem  thej 
had  indicated  the  channel  of  cointounication  which,  it  is  now 
well  known,  they  possessed  to  all  the  plots  of  Charles  Kdward. 
But  it  was  eounlly  ill  advised  and  ungenerous  to  sacrifice  t!ie 
character  of  the  king  to  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Both 
jioints  might  have  been  gained  by  sparing  the  life  of  Hr.  Lame- 
ron  after  conviction,  and  limiting  his  punishment  to  perpetual 
exile. 

These  repeated  and  successive  Jacobite  plots  rose  and  b^irsl 
like  bubbles  on  a  fountain  ,  and  one  of  thern,  at  least,  the  Clie- 
valier  judged  of  importance  enough  to  induce  him  to  risk  him- 
.self  within  the  daiiMr'ous  precincts  of  the  British  cnpilal.  This 
appears  from  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times. 

"  September,  1750. — I  received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose. 
who  desired  to  see  me  immediately.  As  soon  as  I  waited  on 
her,  she  led  me  into  her  dressing-room,  and  presented  me  lo 

,"  [the  Chevalier,  doubtless.]     "  Ifl  was  .surprised  to  fino 

him  there,  I  was  still  more  astyni~hed  when  he  acimainted  me 
with  the  motives  whi'-h  had  induced  him  lo  hazard  a  journey 
to  England  at  this  junclure.  The  impatience  of  his  friend.-i  who 
were  in  exile,  had  formed  a  scheme  which  was  impracticable  ; 
but  although  it  had  bwn  as  feasible  as  they  had  represi'iiied  i! 
to  him,  yet  no  iireparalion  had  been  made,  nor  was  any  iliinj 
ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  w,as  soon  convinced  thai 
he  liad  been  deceived  ;  and,  therefore,  afler  a  slay  in  London 
of  fiie  dajs  only,  lie  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  ht 
came."  Dr.  King  was  in  1750  a  keen  Jacobite,  as  maybe  in- 
ferred from  the  visit  made  by  him  to  the  Prince  under  such  cii- 
cumstances,  and  from  his  being  one  of  that  unfortunate  poi- 
son's chosen  correspondents.  He,  as  well  as  other  men  of  sense 
and  observation,  began  to  despair  of  making  their  fortune  in 
the  party  which  tliey  had  cho.sen.  It  was  indeeil  sufficiently 
dangerous  ;  for,  during  tlie  short  visit  just  described,  one  of  Dr. 
King's  servants  remarked  the  stranger's  likeness  lo  Prino* 
Charles,  whom  he  recognised  from  the  common  busts. 

The  occasion  taken  for  breaking  up  the  Stewart  inten^st,  we 
shall  tell  111  Dr.  Kin::'sown  words  ;—"  When  he  (Charles  Ed 
ward)  was  in  Scotland,  he  had  a  mistress  whose  name  wa<i 
Walkinshaw,  and  vvliose  sister  was  pA  that  time,  and  is  still 
housekeeiier  at  Leicester  House.  Some  jaars  afler  he  was  re 
leased  fmm  his  prison,  and  conducted  out  of  France,  he  sent 
for  this  girl,  who  soon  acquired  such  a  dominion  over  him, 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted  will, 
his  most  secret  correspondence.  As  soon  as  this  was  known 
in  England,  all  th'jse  persons  of  dislinctioa  who  wer*  iriocbH.' 


IXTRODUCTION  TO  REDGAUNTLET. 
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to  him  were  prently  alarmed  :  they  imasined  that  this  wench 
iiud  been  placed  mi  liis  family  by  the  Enirlish  niinislers  ;  and. 
i-onsirieniit'  her  sister's  sitiiatioi).  they  seemed  to  have  some 
irround  for  their  suspicion  ;  wlierefore,  they  dei-oatched  a  gen- 
tleman til  Paris,  wliere  the  Prince  then  was,  who  had  instruc- 
tions to  insist  that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  should  be  removed  to  a 
convent  for  a  certain  term;  but  her  ffallant  absolutely  refused 
to  comply  with  this  demand  ;  andalthou!;h  Mr  ."HNamara,  the 
cenlleman  who  v.as  sent  to  him,  who  lias  a  natural  eloquence, 
and  an  excellent  understanding,  urged  the  most  cogent  reasons, 
and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  to  induce  him  to  part  with 
his  mistress,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  him.  ac- 
cording In  his  instructions,  that  an  immediate  interruption  of 
all  correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in  England, 
iiui,  in  short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily 
iicreasmg,  would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  His  refu.sal ; 
rcr  he  continaed  intiexible.  and  all  M'Namara's  entreaties  and 
.' ■!iiorstrai!C(s  were  InefTectuai.  M'.Vamaru  slaid  in  Paris  some 
ciE..>  l*yond  the  time  jirescribed  him,  endeavourine  to  reason 
the  X-'rjiice  into  a  better  temper:  bat  finding  him  obstinately 
;ier.severe  in  his  tirst  answer,  he  took  his  leave  with  concern 
im\  indignation,  saying,  as  he  passed  out,  MVIiat  has  your  fa- 
mily rioae,  sir,  thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on 
eveny  branch  of  it,  through  so  many  ages?'  It  is  worthy  of  re-  ' 
marK,  that  m  all  the  confetences  which  31'Namara  had  with  ! 
the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  declared  that  it  was  not  | 
a  violent  passion,  or  indeed  any  particular  regard,  wliich  at-  I 
tached  him -.to  Jlr.s.  Walkinsshaw,  and  that  he  could  see  her  re- 
moved from  Jiim  without  any  concern  ;  but  he  would  not  re- 
ceive directions,  in  respect  to  his  private  conduct,  from  any  ' 
man  alive.  When  M'Namara  returned  to  London,  and  reported  I 
tl»e  Prince's  answer  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  employed  him, 
they  were  astonished  and  confounded.  However,  thev  soon  | 
resolved  on  the  raea.sures  which  they  were  to  pursue  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  determiaed  no  longer  to  ser%-e  a  man  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  sen-e  himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends,  than  part  with  a  har- 
lot, whom,  as  he  often  declared,  he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  " 

From  this  anecdote,  the  general  truth  of  which  is  indubita- 
ble, the  principal  fault  of  Charles  Edward's  temper  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious.  U  was  a  high  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  what  he  had  once  determined  on — dua- 
lities which,  if  he  had  eucceedfd  in  his  bold  attempt,  gave  (he 
nation  little  room  to  hope  that  he  would  have  been  found  free 
from  the  love  of  prerogative  and  desire  of  arbitrary  pywer, 
v.liirh  characterized  his  unhappy  grandfather.  He  gave  a  no- 
table instance  how  far  thi?  was  the  leading  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter, when,  for  no  reasonable  cause  that  can  be  assigned,  he 
placed  his  own  single  will  in  opposition  to  the  necessities  of 
Frince,  which,  in  order  to  purcijase  a  jieace  become  necessary 
to  the  kingdom,  was  reduced  to  gratify  Britain  by  prohibiting 
the  residonce  of  Charles  within  any  part  of  the  French  domi- 
nions. It  was  in  vain  that  France  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
disgrace  of  ihis  step,  by  making  the  most  flattering  oflers.  in 
Hopes  to  induce  the  Prince  of  himself  to  anticipate  this  disa- 
greeable alternative,  which,  if  .<^eriously  enforced,  as  it  wits 
Tikeiy  to  be  he  had  no  means  whatever  of  resisting,  by  leaving 
the  Kingoom  as  of  his  own  free  will.  Inspired,  however,  by  the 
eiiiril  of  hereditary  obstinacy,  Charles  preferred  a  useless  resist- 
ance to  a  dignilied  submission,  and  by  a  .series  of  idle  brava- 
!ioes,  laid  the  French  court  under  the  necessity  of  arresting 
their  late  all.v,  and  sending  him  to  close  continement  in  the  Bas- 
.ile,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  sent  out  of  the  French  do- 
minions, much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  convict  is  transported 
to  the  place  of  his  destination. 

In  addition  to  these  repeated  instances  of  a  rash  and  infie.Tl- 
.  ble  temper.  Or.  King  also  adds  faults  alleced  to  belong  to  the 
Prince's  character,  of  a  kind  less  con.sonant  with  his  noble  birth 
and  high  pretensions.  He  Is  said  by  Ihis  author  to  have  been 
avaricious,  or  parsimonious  at  least,  to  such  a  degree  of  mean- 
ness, as  to  fail,  even  when  he  had  ample  means,  in  relieving  the 
sufferers  who  had  lost  their  fortune,  and  sacrificed  their  all,  in 
his  i!l-faied  ntternpf*  "We  must  receive,  however,  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy,  what  is  said  hv  Dr.  Kingofi  this  subject,  re- 
collecting that  he  had  left  at  least,  if  he  did  not  desert,  the 
standard  of  the  uiu'ortunate  Prince,  and  was  ii.-;»  therefore  a  per- 
son who  was  likely  to  form  the  fairest  estimate  of  his  virtues 
and  fiiu  ts.  We  must  also  remember,  that  if  the  e.\iled  Prince 
gave  little,  he  hail  tint  little  to  give,  especially  considering  how 
late  ho  nourished  th?  scheme^f  another  expedition  to  Scot- 
laud,  for  which  he  wa.s  Ion?  endeavi>uring  to  hoard  money. 

The  cycse.  also,  of  Charles  Edwa'd  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  difficult  one.  He  had  to  satisfy  numerous  persons,  who, 
having  lost  their  all  in  his  cause,  had.  witli  that  all,  seen  the 
cjclinction  of  hopes  which  they  accounted  nearly  as  eood  as 
certainties  :  some  of  these  were  pf-rhaps  clamorous  in  their  ap- 
plications, and  certainly  ill  pleased  with  their  want  of  success 
Jitlier  parts  of  the  Chevalier's  conduct  may  have  atforded 
grounds  for  chareing  him  with  coldness  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
oeroled  followers.  One  of  these  was  a  sentiment  which  has 
nothing  in  i:  that  is  generous,  but  it  was  certainly  a  principle 
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ler  10  have  bceu  imputed  by  our  hiEinriuns  to  any 
or  hi?  aiiceslors,  and  is  the  certain  indel  of  a  hajie  aii  1  little  mind.  I 
know  it  may  be  nrgci  in  liis  vinulcalioii,  that  a  Prince  in  eitil<!  unsht  to 
tt;  an  economist.  And  so  hftoiight ;  but.  nevertheless,  'is  piir*e  should 
be  always  open  us  long  as  there  is  any  Ihiiig  in  it.  to  rf.ieve  the  necesbi- 
'.ir«  of  his  frienils  and  adherents.  Kin?  Charles  II.,  dnring  his  banish- 
inen:,  woii'd  iiare  shared  ihe  list  pistnte  in  his  poche:  with  liis  little  fa  - 
tiily.  I"-,  i  have  known  Ihis  gentleman  with  two  thousand  lonis-d'ors 
.n  hi«  BtfOiig-box,  pretend  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  borrow  money 
»fOnt  a  lady  in  Paris  who  Was  not  in  afPnent  circmnslances.  His  most 
rmi:hf\i  servants,  who  had  closely  attended  hiin  in  all  tiis  riilliovltles, 
»«re  ill  rewarded." — "iug'a  Memoirt. 


in  which  the  young  Prince  was  trained,  and  which  may  be  loo 
probably  denominated  peculiar  to  his  family,  educated  in  all 
the  high  notions  of  pa.ssive  obedience  and  non  resistance.  If 
the  unhappy  Prince  gave  implicit  faith  to  the  professions  of 
statesmen  holding  such  notions,  which  is  implied  bv  his  whole 
conduct,  it  roust  have  led  to  the  natural,  thoueh  ungracious  in- 
ference, that  the  services  of  a  subject  could  "not,  to  whatever 
degree  of  ruin  they  might  bring  the  individual,  create  a  debt 
agaitist  his  sovereign.  Such  a  person  could  onlv  boast  that  li« 
had  done  his  duty  ;  nor  was  he  entitled  to  be  a  claimant  for  a 
greater  reward  than  it  was  convenient  for  the  Prince  to  bestow, 
or  to  hold  his  sovereign  his  debtor  for  los.ses  v.hich  he  ma 
sustained  through  his  loyalty.  To  a  certain  extent  the  Jacobite 
principles  inevitably  led  to  this  cold  and  egotistical  mooe  oi 
reasoning  on  the  part  xf  the  sovereign  ;  nor.  v.ith  all  our  natu- 
ral pity  for  the  situation  of  royalty  in  distress,  do  we  feel  enti- 
tled to  affirm  that  Charles  did  not  use  this  opiate  to  his  feej. 
ings,  on  viewing  the  misery  of  his  followers,  while  he  certainly 
possessed,  though  in  no  great  degree,  the  means  of  affording 
them  more  relief  than  he  practisetl.  His  own  history,  aftei 
leaving  France,  is  brief  and  melancholy.  For  a  time  he  seenrs 
to  have  held  the  firm  belief  that  Providence,  which  had  borne 
him  through  so  many  hazards,  still  reserved  him  for  some  dis- 
tant occasion,  in  which  he  should  be  empowered  to  vindicate 
the  honours  of  his  birth.  But  opportunity  after  opportunity 
slipt  by  unimproved,  and  the  death  of  his  father  gave  him  tire 
fatal  proof  that  none  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  were, 
after  that  e^ent,  likely  to  interest  themselves  in  his  quarrel. 
They  refused  to  acknowledge  him  under  the  title  of  the  King 
of  England,  and,  on  his  part,  he  declined  to  be  then  recognisiji 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Family  discord  came  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappointed 
ambition  ;  and,  though  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  is  ffciie- 
rally  acknowledged,  that  Charles  Edward,  Lhe  ativentu'rous, 
the  gallant,  and  the  handsome,  the  leader  of  a  race  of  pristine 
valour,  whose  romantic  qualities  may  be  said  to  have  died  along 
with  him,  had,  in  his  latter  days,  yielded  to  tlK)s<^  humiliating 
habits  of  intoxication,  in  which  the  meanest  morials  setk  'o 
drown  the  recollection  of  their  disappointments  and  miseries 
Under  .such  circumstances,  the  unhappy  Prince  lost  the  friend- 
ship even  of  those  faithful  followers  who  had  must  devoted 
themselves  to  his  misfortunes,  and  was  surrounded,  with  some 
honourable  exceptions,  by  men  of  a  lower  description,  regard- 
less of  the  character  which  he  was  himself  no  longer  able  U> 
protect. 

It  is  a  fact  consistent  with  the  author's  knowledge,  that  per 
sons  totally  unentitled  to.  and  unfitted  for.  such  a  distinction, 
were  presented  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  ni(>ments  until  foi 
presentation  of  any  kind.  Amid  these  chmds  was  at  length  ex- 
tinguished the  torch  which  once  shook  itself  over  Britain  with 
such  terrific  glare,  and  at  last  sunk  in  its  own  ashes,  scarce  re- 
membered and  scarce  noted. 

Meantime,  while  the  life  of  Charles  Edward  was  gradually 
wasting  in  disappointed  solitude,  thenumberoftho.se  who  had 
shared  his  misfortunes  and  dangers  had  shrunk  into  o  small 
handful  of  veterans,  the  heroes  of  a  tali-  which  had  been  told. 
Most  Scottish  readers  who  can  count  the  number  of  sixty  years, 
must  recollect  many  respected  acq'aintances  of  their  youth 
who.  as  the  established  phrase  gently  worded  it,  had  been  ont 
in  the  Fnriy-Jive.  It  may  be  said,  tliat  tlipir  political  principles 
and  plans  no  longer  either  gained  proselytes  or  attracted  terror, 
—those  w  ho  held  them  had  ceased  to  be  Ihe  subjects  either  of 
fear  or  opposition.  Jacobites  were  looked  upon  in  society  as 
men  who  had  proved  their  sincerity  by  sacrificing  their  interest 
to  their  principles ;  and  in  well-regulated  companies,  it  was 
held  a  piece  of  illbreeding  to  injure  their  feelings  or  ridicule 
the  compromises  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  keep  them- 
selves abreast  of  the  current  of  the  day.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  evasion  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Perthshire,  who, 
in  having  the  newspapers  read  to  him,  caused  the  King  and 
Queen  to  he  designated  by  the  initial  letters  of  K.  and  Q...  as  if. 
by  naming  the  full  word,  he  might  imply  an  acquiescence  ir 
the  usurpation  of  the  family  of  Hanover.  George  III.,  having 
heard  of  this  gentleman's  custom  in  the  above  and  otlier  parti- 
culars, commissioned  the  member  for  Perthshire  to  carry  his 
compliments  to  the  steady  Jacobite—"  that  is."  said  the  excel- 
lent old  King.  "  not  the  compliments  of  the  King  of  England, 
but  those  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  tell  him  how  much  I 
respect  him  for  the  steadiness  of  his  principles." 

Those  who  lemember  such  old  men,  will  probably  agree  that 
the  progress  of  time,  which  has  withdrawn  all  of  thim  from 
Ihe  field,  has  removed,  at  the  .same  time,  a  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing feature  of  ancient  manners.  Their  love  of  past  times,  their 
tales  of  bloody  battles  fought  against  romantic  odds,  were  all 
dear  to  the  imagination,  and  their  little  idolatry  of  locks  ol 
hair,  pictures,  rings,  ribands,  and  other  memorials  of  the  time 
in  which  they  still  seemed  to  live,  was  an  interesting  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  although  their  political  principles,  had  they  existed 
in  the  relation  of  fathers,  might  have  rendered  tliem  dangerous 
to  the  existing  dynasty,  yet,  as  we  now  recollect  them,  there 
could  not  be  on  the  earth  supposed  to  exist  persons  better  qua- 
lified to  sustain  tlie  capacityof  innocuous  and  resjiectable  grand- 
Bi  res- 
it was  while  reflecting  on  these  things  that  the  novel  of  Rtd 
gauntlet  was  undertaken.  But  various  circumstances  in  the 
composition  induced  the  author  to  alter  its  purport  considera- 
bly, as  it  passed  through  his  hands,  and  to  carry  the  action  to 
that  iHiint  of  time  when  the  Chevaljtr  Charles  Edward,  though 
fallen  into  f  lie  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  was  yet  meditating  a  second 
attemiit,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hopeless  that 
his  first ;  althoush  one,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unt'or 
lunate  Prince,  at  least  as  late  as  seventeen  hundred  luid  fifty 
three,  still  looked  with  hope  and  expectation. 

Ul  April,  1832. 
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LETTER   I. 

DARSIE   LATIMER  TO   ALAN   FAIRFORD. 

Dumfries. 
Cur  me  e.ranimas  qiurelis  tuis? — In  plain   En- 

flish,  Why  do  you  deafen  me  with  your  croaking? 
"he  disconsolate  tone  in  which  you  bade  me  fare- 
well at  Noble-House,*  and  mounted  your  miserable 
hack  to  return  to  i'our  law  drudgery,  still  sounds  in 
my  ears.  It  seemed  to  say,  "Happy  dog!  you  can 
ramble  at  pleasure  over  hill  and  dale,  pursue  every 
object  of  cuiiosity  that  presents  itself,  and  relinquish 
the  chase  when  it  loses  interest ;  while  I,  your  senior 
and  your  better,  must,  in  this  brilliant  season,  return 
to  my  narrow  chamber  and  my  musty  books.  ' 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  reflections  with  which 
you  saddened  our  parting  bottle  of  claret,  and  thus 
1  must  needs  interpret  the  terms  of  your  melancholy 
adieu. 

And  why  should  this  be  so,  Alan?  Why  the  deuce 
should  you  not  be  sitting  precisely  opposite  to  me  at 
this  moment,  in  the  same  comfortable  George  Inn; 
thy  heels  on  the  fender,  and  thy  juridical  brow  e.x- 
panding  its  plications  as  a  pun  rose  in  your  fancy? 
Above  all,  why,  when  I  fill  this  very  glass  of  wine, 
cannot  I  push  the  bottle  to  you,  ana  say,  "Fairford, 
you  are  chased  !"  Why,  I  say,  should  not  all  this 
be,  except  because  Alan  Fairford  has  not  the  same 
true  sense  of  friendship  as  Darsie  Latimer,  and  will 
not  regard  our  purses  as  common  as  well  as  our 
sentiments? 

I  am  alone  in  the  world  ;  rny  onlv  guardian  writes 
to  me  of  a  large  fortune,  which  will  be  mine  when  I 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-five  complete;  my  present 
income  is,  thou  knowest,  more  than  sufficient  for 
all  my  wants ;  and  yet  thou — traitor  as  thou  art  to 
the  cause  of  friendship — dost  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest,  besides,  to 
self-denial  on  thine  own  part,  rather  than  my  wan- 
derings should  cost  me  a  few  guineas  more  !  Is  this 
regard  for  my  purse,  or  for  thine  own  pride?  Is  it 
not  equally  absurd  and  unreasonable,  whichever 
source  it  sprin:js  from?  For  myself,  I  tell  thee,  1 
have,  and  shall  have,  more  than  enough  for  both. 
This  same  methodical  Samuel  Gritfiihs,  of  Iron- 
rnonger-Lane,  Guildhall,  London,  whose  letter  ar- 
rives as  duly  as  quarter-day,  has  sent  me,  as  I  told 
thee,  double  allowance  for  this  my  twenty-first  birth- 
day, and  an  assurance,  in  his  brief  fashion,  that  it 
will  be  again  doubled  for  the  succeeding  years,  until 
I  enter  into  possession  of  my  own  property.  Still  I 
am  to  refrain  from  visiting  England  until  my  twenty- 
fifth  year  expires  ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  I  shall 
forbear  all  inquiries  concerning  my  family,  and  so 
fortli,  for  the  present. 

Were  it  not  that  I  recollect  my  poor  mother  in  her 
deep  widow's  weed.s,  with  a  countenance  that  never 
smiled  but  when  she  looked  on  me — and  then,  in  such 
wan  and  wofiil  sort,  as  the  sun  when  he  glances 
through  an  April  cloud — were  it  not,  I  say,  that  her 
mild  and  inatron-lilie  form  and  countenance  forbid 
such  a  suspicion,  I  might  think  myself  the  son  of 
some  Indian  director,  or  rich  citizen,  who  had  more 
wealth  than  grace,  and  a  handful  of  hypocrisy  to  boot, 
and  who  was  breeding  up  privately,  and  obscurely 
eiipching,  one  of  whose  existence  he  had  some  reason 
to  be  ashanT^d.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  on  my 
mother,  and  am  convinced  as  much  as  of  the  exist- 
ence of  rny  own  soul,  that  no  touch  of  shame  could 
arise  from  aught  in  which  she  >vas  implicated.    Mean 

*  The  first  stage  on  Uie  road  from  EdinburKli  to  Dumfries, 
rta  Moffat 
Vot.  V. 


time,  I  am  wealthy,  and  I  am  alone,  and  why  docB 
my  friend  scruple  to  share  my  wealth  ? 

Are  you  not  my  only  frienti  ?  and  have  you  not  ac- 
quired a  right  to  share  my  wealth  ?  Answer  me  that, 
Alan  Fairford.  When  I  was  brought  from  the  soli- 
tude of  my  mother's  dwelling  into  the  tumult  of  tho 
Gaits'  Class  at  the  High  School — when  I  was  mocked 
for  my  English  accent— salted  with  snow  as  a  South- 
ern— rolled  in  the  gutter  for  a  Saxon  pock-pudrling, 
— who,  with  stout  arguments,  and  stouter  blows, 
stood  forth  my  defender?— why,  Alan  Fairford.  Who 
beat  me  soundly  when  I  brought  the  arrogance  of  an 
only  son,  and  of  course  a  spoiled  urchin,  to  the  forms 
of  the  little  republic?— why,  Alan.  And  who  taught 
me  to  smoke  a  cobbler,  pin  a  losen,  head  a  bicker, 
and  hold  the  bannets?*- Alan,  once  more.  If  1  be- 
came the  pride  of  the  Yard.s,  and  the  dread  of  the 
hackstcrs  in  the  High-School  Wynd,  it  w-as  under 
thy  patronage;  and,  but  for  thee,  I  had  been  con- 
tented with  humbly  passing  through  the  Cowgate- 
Port,  without  climbing  over  the  top  of  it,  and^  had 
never  seen  the  Kittle  nine  sttpsi  nearer  than  from 
Bareford's Parks.  You  taught  me  to  keep  my  fingers 
off  the  weak,  and  to  clench  my  fist  against  the 
strong— to  carry  no  tales  out  of  school— to  stand 
forth  like  a  true  man— obey  the  stern  order  of  a 
Pande  maninn,  and  endure  my  pawmies  without 
wincing,  like  one  that  is  determined  not  to  be  the 
better  for  them.  In  a  word,  before  I  knew  thee,  I 
k.new  nothing. 

At  college  It  was  the  same.  When  I  was  incorrigi- 
bly idle,  your  example  and  encouragement  roused  me 
to  mental  exertion,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  You  made  me  a  historian,  a  me- 
taphysician, (invita  Mi'nen-a,)—nAy,  by  Heaven  !  you 
had  almost  made  an  advocate  of  me,  as  well  as  of 
yourself  Yes,  rather  than  part  with  you,  Alan,  I 
attended  a  weary  season  at  the  Scotch  Law  Class; 
a  wcaner  at  the  Civil ;  and  with  what  excellent  ad- 
vantage, my  note-book  filled  with  caricatures  of  the 
professors  and  my  fellow-students,  is  it  not  yet  ex- 
tant to  testify? 

"Thus  far  have  I  held  on  with  tliee  untired  ;" 
and,  to  say  triilh,  purely  and  solely  that  I  might  travel 
the  same  road  with  thee.  But  it  will  not  do,  Alan. 
By  my  faith,  man,  I  could  as  soon  think  of  beiii:i  one 
of  those  ingenious  traders  who  cheat  little  Master 
.Tackles  on  the  outside  of  the  partition  with  tops,  balls, 
bats,  and  battledores,  as  a  member  of  the  long-robed 
fraternity  within,  v\'ho  impose  on  grown  country  gen- 
tlemen with  bouncing  brocards  of  law.t  Now,  don't 

•  Brenk  a  window,  head  a  skirmish  with  etone.s,  and  hold 
the  bonnet  or  liaiidUerchief,  wluch  used  to  divide  hi^h-scliool 
boys  wiien  ligliting. 

I  A  pass  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Castle-rock  to  the  north,  by 
which  it  is  just  possible  fora  goat,  or  a  high-schnnl  boy,  t.o 
turn  the  corner  of  the  building  where  it  ri,ses  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  This  was  so  favourite  a  feat  with  the  "  hi-ll  and 
neck  boys"  of  the  higher  classes,  thai  at  one  time  sentinels 
were  posted  to  prevent  its  repetition.  One  of  the  nine-steps 
was  rendered  more  secure  because  the  climber  could  take  hold 
of  the  root  of  a  nettle,  so  precarious  were  the  means  of  passing 
this  celebrated  spot.  The  manning  the  Cowgate  Port,  especially 
in  snow-ball  time,  was  also  a  choice  amusement,  as  it  olTered 
an  inaccessible  station  to  the  boys  who  used  these  missiles  li> 
the  annoyance  of  the  pas.sengers.  The  gateway  is  now  di-m'i 
lished  ;  and  probably  most  ot^  its  garrison  lie  as  low  as  the  fort 
ress.  To  recollect  that  the  author  himself,  howmrr  na;ura!ly 
disqualified,  was  one  of  those  juvenile  rireadnauirhls,  is  a  sad 
reflection  lo  One  who  cannot  now  step  over  a  brook  without 
assistance. 

;  The  Hall  of  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh  was,  m 
fiirmer  days,  divided  into  two  unefjual  portions  by  a  partition, 
the  inner  side  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Court* 
of  Justice  and  I  he  gentlemen  6f  tiie  law  ;  H'liilo  the  outer  divi- 
sion was  6cciinio'l  by  the  stalls  of  stationers,  toymen,  anj  tlii» 
12 
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you  read  tliis  to  y^our  worthy  father,  Alan — he  loves 
ine  well  enough,  I  know,  of  a  Saturday  niglit;  but  he 
thinks  me  but  idle  company  for  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  And  here,  I  suspect,  lies  your  real  objection  to 
(aking  a  ramble  with  me  througli  the  southern  coun- 
ties in  this  delicious  weather.  I  know  tiie  good  gen- 
tleman has  hard  thoughts  of  me  for  being  so  unset- 
fled  as  to  leave  F^dinburgh  before  the  Session  rises ; 
perhaps,  too,  he  quarrels  a  little— I  will  not  say,  with 
my  want  of  ancestry,  but  with  my  want  of  con- 
ne.vions.  He  reckons  me  a  lone  thing  in  this  world, 
Alan,  and  so  in  good  truth  I  am  ;  and  it  seems  a  rea- 
son to  him  why  you  should  not  attach  yourself  to  me, 
that  I  can  claim  no  interest  in  the  general  herd. 

Do  not  suppose  I  forget  what  I  owe  him,  for  per- 
mitting me  to  shelter  for  four  years  under  his  roof: 
My  obligations  to  him  are  not  the  less,  but  the 
greater,  if  he  never  heartily  loved  me.  He  is  angrys 
too,  that  I  will  not,  or  cannot,  be  a  lawyer,  and,  with 
reference  to  you,  considers  my  disinclination  that  way 
as  pessi'ini  exempli,  as  he  might  say. 

But  he  nesd  not  be  afraid  that  a  lad  of  your  steadi- 
ness will  be  influenced  by  such  a  reed  shaken  by  the 
winds  as  1  am.  You  will  go  on  doubting  with  Dirle- 
ton,  and  resolving  those  doubts  with  Stewart,*  imtil 
the  cramp  speech"!  has  been  spoken  more  soliio  from 
the  corner  of  the  bench,  and  with  covered  head — 
until  you  have  sworn  to  defend  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  College  of  Justice — until  the  black  gown 
is  hung  on  your  shoulders,  and  you  are  as  free  as  any 
of  the  Faculty  to  sue  or  defend.  Then  will  I  step 
forth,  Alan,  and  in  a  character  which  even  your 
father  will  allow  maybe  more  useful  to  you  than  had 
I  shared  this  splendid  termination  of  your  legal  stu- 
dies. In  a  word,  if  I  cannot  be  a  counsel,  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  a  client,  a  sort  of  person  without 
whom  a  lawsuit  would  be  as  dull  as  a  supposed  case. 
Yes,  1  am  determined  to  give  you  your  first  fee.  One 
can  easily,  I  am  assured,  get  into  a  lawsuit— it  is  only 
the  getting  out  that  is  sometimes  found  troublesome; 
— and.  with  your  kind  father  for  an  agent,  and  you 
fur  my  counsel  learried  in  the  lavy,  and  the  worshipful 
Master  Samuel  Griffiths  to  back  me,  a  few  sessions 
shall  not  tire  my  patience.  In  short,  I  will  make  my 
way  into  Court,  even  if  it  should  cost  me  the  com- 
mitting a  delict,  or  at  least  a  quasi  delict. — You  see 
all  is  not  lost  of  what  Erskine  wrote,  and  Wallace 
taushl. 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  off  well  enough  ;  and  yet, 
Alan,  all  is  not  at  ease  ■within  me.  I  am  affected 
with  a  sense  of  loneliriess,  the  more  depressing,  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  solitude  peculiarly  my  own. 
In  a  country  where  all  the  world  have  a  circle  of  con- 
sanguinity, extending  to  sixth  cousins  at  least,  I  am 
a  solitary  individual,  having  only  one  kind  heart  to 
throb  in  unison  with  my  own."  If  I  were  condemned 
to  labour  for  my  bread,  methinks  I  should  less  regard 
this  peculiar  species  of  deprivation.  The  necessary 
communication  of  master  and  servant  would  be  at 
least  a  tie  which  would  attach  me  to  the  rest  of  my 
kind — as  it  is,  my  very  independence  seems  to  enhance 
the  peculiarity  of  my  situation.  I  am  in  the  world  as 
a  stranger  in  the  crowded  coffeehouse,  where  he  en- 
ter.?, calls  for  what  refreshments  he  wants,  pays  his 
bill,  and  is  forgotten  so  so(m  as  the  waiter's  mouth 
has  pronounced  his  "  Thank  ye,  sir." 

like.  n=  in  a  inoflern  bazaar.  From  the  old  play  of  flie  Plain 
Dealer,  il  si'oms  sucli  was  fnnnerly  llie  rase  wilh  Westminster- 
Hall.  MuiDs  hl^^  now  purified  his  courU  in  both  cities  from 
all  tra'fio  Imt  hi-  own. 

»  "  P;r  John  .Xisbett  of  Dirlctcin's  Doubts  and  Questions  upon 
the  Lsw.  especially  of  Scotland  ;"  and,  "  Sir  James  Stewart's 
Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Questions  on  tlie  Law  of  Scotland  re- 
solved and  .inswered,"  are  w.)rUs  of  authority  in  Scottish  juris- 
prudpn  ;i:.  As  is  senerally  the  case,  the  Doubts  are  held  more 
in  resiH-ct  than  the  solution 

■  t  Till  of  late  years,  every  advocate  who  entered  at  the  Scot- 
tish bar  made  a  Latin  address  to  the  Court,  faculty,  and  audi- 
pui-.p,  in  set  terms,  and  said  a,  few  words  upon  a  text  of  the  ci- 
rd  law,  lo  show  hii>  Latinity  and  juri.sprudence.  He  also  wore 
his  hat  for  a  minute,  in  or'l'>'  to  vindicate  his  riitit  of  hein? 
covered  before  the  court,  which  is  said  .o  imve  originated  from 
the  celebrated  lawyer.  Sir  Tliomas  Hope,  having  two  sons  on 
the  Bench  wiiile  he  himself  remained  at  the  oar.  Of  late  this 
ceremony  has  been  dispensed  with,  as  occupying  the  time  of 
the  court  unnecessarily.  The  entrant  lawyer  merely  takes  the 
oaths  to  snveriirneiit,  and  swears  to  maintain  the  rules  and  pri- 
vileges of  .Sis  order. 


[     I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  sinning 

j  my  ?nercies,*  and  ask  how  1  should  feel  if,  instead  ot 

I  being  able  to  throw  down   my  reckoning,   I  were 

obliged  to  deprecate  the  resentment  of  the  landlord 

for  consuming  that  which  I  could  not  pay  for.    I 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  is ;   but,  though  this  very  reason- 

I  able  reflection  comes  across  me,  and  though  I  do 

I  confess  that  four  hundred  a-year  in  possession,  eight 

j  hundred  in  near  prospect,  and  the  L— d  knows  how 

many  hundreds  more  in  the  distance,  are  very  pretty 

and  comfortable  things,  yet  I  would  freely  give  one 

half  of  the-n  to  call  your  {ulUev  /a'hcr,   though  he 

should  scold  ine  for  my  idleness  every  hour  of  the  day, 

and  to  call  you  brother,  though  a  brother  whose  merits 

would  throw  my  own  so  completely  into  the  shade. 

The  faint,  yet  not  improbable  behef  often  has  come 
across  me,  that  your  lather  knows  something  more 
about  my  birth  and  natural  condition  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  communicate;  it  is  so  unlikely  that  I  shoula 
have  been  left  in  Edinburgh  at  si-x  years  old,  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  the  regular  payment 

of  my  board  to  old  JI 1  of  the  High   School. 

Before  that  time,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  have  but 
i  a  recollection  of  unbounded  indulgence  on  my  nio- 
]  ther's  part,  and  the  most  tyrannical  exertion  of 
caprice  on  my  own.  I  remember  still  how  bitterlv 
she  sighed,  how  vainly  she  strove  to  soothe  me,  while, 
I  in  the  full  energy  of  despotism,  I  roared  like  ten  bull 
calves,  for  something  which  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure for  me.  She  is  dead,  tiiat  kind,  that  ill  rewarded 
mother  !  I  remember  the  long  faces— the  darkened 
room — the  black  hangings — the  mysterious  impres- 
sion made  upon  my  mind  by  the  hearse  and  mourning 
coaches,  and  the  difficulty  which  I  had  to  reconcile 
all  this  to  the  disappeai;ance  of  my  mother.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  before  this  event  formed  any  idea  of 
death,  or  that  I  had  even  heard  of  that  final  consum- 
mation of  ail  that  lives.  The  first  acquaintance  which 
I  formed  with  it  deprived  me  of  my  only  relation. 

A  clergyman  of  venerable  appearance,  our  only 
v'siter,  was  my  guide  and  companiciu  in  a  journey  of 
considerable  length ;  and  in  the  charge  of  another 
elderly  man,  substituted  in  his  place,  I  know  not  how 
or  why,  I  completed  my  journey  to  Scotland — and 
this  is  all  I  recollect. 

I  repeat  the  little  history  now,  as  I  have  a  htjn- 
dred  times  done  before,  merely  because  I  would  wring 
some  sense  out  of  it.  Turn,  then,  thy  sharp,  wire- 
drawing, lawyer-like  ingenuity  to  the  same  task — 
make  up  my  hislory  as  though  thou  wert  shaping  the 
blundering  allegations  of  some  blue-bonneted,  liard- 
headed  client,  into  a  condescendence  of  facts  and 
circumstances,  and  thou  shall  be,  not  my  Apollo— 
rjuid  Ubi  cum  lyra? — but  my  Lord  Stair.i  Mean 
while,  1  have  written  myself  out  of  my  melancholy 
and  blue  devils,  merely  by  nrosing  about  them;  sol 
will  now  converse  half  an  nour  vvith  Roan  Robin  in 
his  stall — the  rascal  knows  me  already,  and  snickers 
whenever  I  cross  tlie  threshold  of  the  stable. 

The  black  which  yoii  bestrode  yesterday  morning, 
promises  to  be  an  admirable  roadster,  and  ambled  as 
easily  with  Sam  and  the  portmanteau,  as  with  you 
and  your  load  of  law-learning.  Sam  promises  to  be 
steady,  and  has  hitherto  been  so.  No  long  trial,  you 
will  say.  He  lays  the  blame  of  former  inai'curacies 
on  evil  company— the  people  who  were  at  the  livery- 
stable  were  too  seductive,  I  suppose — he  denies  he 
ever  did  the  horse  injustice — would  rather  have  want- 
ed his  own  dinner,  he  says.  In  this  I  believe  hiift,  aa 
Roan  Robin's  ribs  and  coat  show  no  marks  of  con- 
tradiction. However,  as  he  will  meet  with  no  saints 
in  the  inns  we  frequent,  and  as  oats  are  someiimea 
as  speedily  converted  into  ale  as  John  Barleycorn 
himself,  I  shall  keep  a  look-out  after  blaster  Sam. 
Stupid  fellow  !  had  he  not  abused  my  good  nature,  1 
rnight  have  chatted  to  him  to  keep  tuy  tongue  in  exer- 
cise ;  whereas  now,  I  must  keep  him  at  a  distance. 
Do  you  remembei  what  Mr.  Fairford  said  to  me  on 

*  A  peculiar  Scottish  phrase,  expressive  of  ingratitude  forths 
favours  of  Providence. 

1  Probably  Mathieson,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Adam^  to 
whose  memory  tlie  author  and  his  contemporaries  owe  a  aeop 
debt  of  gratitude. 

t  Celebrated  a«  a  Scottish  lawyer. 
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this  subject, — ii  did  not  beoonip  mj-  father's  son  to 
speak  in  that  manner  to  Sam's  father's  son  ?  1  aslied 
you  what  your  father  could  possibly  know  of  mine; 
and  you  answered,  "As  much,  you  supposed,  as  he 
knew  of  Sam's — it  was  a  proverbial  expression." 
This  did  not  quite  satisfy  me,  thon;;h  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not tell  why  it  should  not.  But  I  am  rcturnitisto  a 
fruitless  and  exhausted  subjert.  Do  not  i)e  afraid' that 
1  shall  come  back  on  this  wtll-trodden  yet  pathless 
field  of  conjecture.  I  know  nothing  so  useless,  so 
utterly  feeble  and  contemptible,  as  the  ffroanintr  forth 
one'shelpless  hiiiientations  into  the  ears  of  our  friends. 
I  would  fain  promise  you  that  my  letters  shall  be  as 
entertainin.^,  as  I  am  determined  they  shall  be  regular 
and  well  filled.  We  have  an  advantage  over  the  dear 
friends  of  old,  every  pair  of  them.  Neither  David  and 
.lonatluin,  nor  Orestes  and  Pylades,  nor  Damon  and 
I'ythias — although,  in  the  latter  case  particularly,  a 
letter  by  post  would  have  been  very  acceptable — ever 
corresponded  together;  for  they  probably  could  not 
write,  and  certainly  had  neuher  posts  nor  franks  to 
speed  their  eflfusions  to  each  other;  whereas  yours, 
which  you  had  from  theold  peer,  beingliandled  gently, 
and  opened  with  precaution,  maybe  returned  to  me 
again,  and  serve  to  make  us  free  of  his  Majesty's  post- 
office,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  proposed  tour.* 
Mercy  upon  us,  Alan!  what  letters  I  shall  have  to 
send  you,  with  an  account  of  all  that  I  can  collect,  of 
pleasant  or  rare,  in  this  wildgoose  jaunt  of  mine! 
All  I  stipulate  is,  that  you  do  not  communicate  them 
to  the  Scots  Magazine;  for  though  you  used,  in  a  left- 
handed  way,  to  compliment  me  on  my  attainments  in 
the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  at  the  expense  of 
my  deficiency  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  I 
am  not  yet  audacious  enough  to  enter  the  portal  which 
the  learned  Ruddiman  so  kindly  opened  for  the  aco- 
lytes of  the  Muses. —  Vale,  sis  vieviormci.       D.  L. 

P.  S.— Direct  to  the  Post-Office  here.    I  shall  leave 
orders  to  forward  your  letters  wherever  I  may  travel. 


LETTER   IL 

ALAN    FAIRFORD    TO    DAESIE    LATIMER. 

Negatur,  my  dear  Darsie — you  have  logic  and  law 
enough  to  understand  the  wf)rd  of  denial.  I  deny  your 
conclusion.  The  premises  I  admit,  namely,  that  when 
I  mounted  on  that  infernal  hack,  I  might  utter  what 
seemed  a  sigh,  although  I  deemed  it  lost  amid  the 
puff's  and  groans  of  the  broken-winded  brute,  match- 
less in  the  complication  of  her  compaints  by  any  save 
she,  the  poor  man's  mare,  renowned  in  song,  that  died 

"  A  mile  aboon  Dundee."'' 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  escaped  me, 
concerned  thee  more  than  myself,  and  regarded  nei- 
ther the  superior  mettle  of  your  cavalry,  nor  your 
greater  command  of  the  means  of  travelling.  I  could 
certainly  have  cheerfully  have  ridden  on  with  you  for 
a  few  days;  and  assure  yourself  I  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  tax  your  better-filled  purse  for  our  joint 
expenses.  But  you  know  my  father  considers  every 
moment  taken  froni  the  law  as  a  step  down  hill ;  and 
I  owe  much  to  his  anxiety  on  my  account,  although 
its  effects  are  sometimes  troublesome.    For  example. 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  shop  in  Brown's 
Square,  that  the  old  gentleman  had  returned  that 
very  evening,  impatient,  it  seems,  of  remaining  a 
nignt  out  of  the  guardianship  of  the  domestic  Lares. 
Having  this  information  from  James,  whose  brow 
wore  rather  an  anxious  look  on  the  occasion,  I  des- 

*  It  h  well  known  and  rememhered,  that  when  I\fembers  of 
"ai'liament  enjoyed  the  unlimited  privilege  of  fraiiKing  by  the 
.nere  uritiiit-  the  name  on  the  rover,  it  'was  exfendrd  to  the 
«iost  p\traordinary  occasions.  One  noble  lord,  to  express  his 
fepard  for  a  particular  regiment,  franked  a  lettiT  for  every  rank 
Bnd  file.  It  was  customary  also  to  save  the  covers  and  return 
Ihem.  in  order  that  the  correspondence  might  be  carried  on  as 
lont'  as  The  envelopes  could  liold  together. 

■•  .\lludmg,  as   all  Scotsmen  know,   to  the   humorous  old 

MWg  :— 

"  The  auld  man's  mare's  dead, 
The  puir  mpn's  mare's  dead. 
The  auld  man's  mare's  dead, 
A  mile  aboon  Dundee." 


parched  a  Highland  chairman  to  the  livery  stable 
with  my  Bucephalus,  and  slunk,  with  as  little  noise  as 
might  be,  \\\xo  my  own  den,  where  I  began  to  mum- 
ble certain  half-gnawed  and  not  half-digesttd  doc- 
trines of  our  rniinicipal  code.  I  was  not  long  seated, 
when  my  father's  visage  was  thrust,  in  a  peering  sort 
of  way,  through  the  half-opened  door;  and  with- 
drawn, on  secinc  niy  occupation,  with  a  halt-nrticu- 
lated  humph  !  which  seemed  to  convey  a  doubt  of  the 
seriousness  of  my  application.  If  it  were  so,  I  can- 
not condemn  him  ;  for  recollection  of  thte  occupied 
me  so  entirely  during  an  hour's  reading,  that  although 
Stair  lay  before  me,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  turned 
over  three  or  foiir  pages,  the  sense  of  his  lordship's 
clear  and  perspicuous  style  so  far  escaped  me,  that  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  my  labour  was  utterly 
in  vain. 

Ere  I  had  brought  up  my  lee-way,  James  appeared 
with  his  summons  to  our  frugal  supper— radishes, 
cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  the  old  ale — oiily  two  plates 
though — and  no  chair  set  for  Mr.  Darsie,  by  the  at- 
tentive James  Wilkinson.  Said  James,  with  his  long 
face,  lank  hair,  and  very  long  pigtail  in  its  leathern 
strap,  was  placed,  as  usual,  at  the  back  of  my  father's 
chair,  upright  as  a  wooden  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a 
puppet-show.  "You  may  go  down,  James,"  said  rny 
father;  and  exit  Wilkinson. — What  is  to  come  next  7 
thought  I ;  for  the  weather,  is  not  clear  on  the  pater- 
nal broWi 

My  boots  encountered  his  first  glance  of  displeasure, 
and  he  asked  me,  with  a  sneer,  which  way  I  had  been 
riding.  He  expected  me  to  answer,  '^Nowhere," 
and  would  then  have  been  at  me  with  his  usual  sar- 
casm, touching  the  humour  of  wfdking  in  shoes 
at  tvventv  shillings  a  pair.  But  1  answered  v.ith  com- 
posure, that  I  had  ridden  out  to  dinner  as  far  as  No- 
ble-House. He  started,  (you  know  his  way,)  as  if  I 
had  said  that  I  had  dined  at  Jericho ;  and  as  I  did  not 
choose  to  seem  to  observe  his  surprise,  but  continued 
nnmching  my  radishes  in  tranquilhty,  he  broke  forth 
in  ire. 

"To  Noble-House,  sir!  and  what  had  yon  to  do  at 
Noble-House,  sir? — Do  you  remember  you  are  study- 
ing law  sir? — that  your  Scots  law  trials  are  comiiig 
on,  sir? — that  every  moment  of  your  time  just  now 
is  worth  hours  at  another  time?— and  have  yi/u  leisure 
to  go  to  Noble-House,  sir  ?— and  to  throw  your  books 
behind  you  for  so  many  hours?— Had  it  been  a  turn 
in  the  Meadows,  or  even  a  game  at  golf— but  Noble- 
House,  sir!" 

"I  went  so  far  with  Darsie  Latimer,  sir,  to  see  him 
begin  his  journey." 

'Darsie  Latimer?"  he  replied  in  a  softened  tone— 
"  Humph  !— Well,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  being  k'ind 
to  Darsie  Latimer;  but  it  would  have  done  as  much 
good  if  you  had  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  toli- 
bar,  and  then  made  your  farewells — it  would  have 
saved  horse-hire— and  your  reckoning,  toe,  at  din- 
ner." 

"Latimer  paid  that,  sir,"  I  replied,  thinking  to  sof- 
ten the  matter;  but  I  had  much  better  have  left  if 
unspoken. 

"The  reckoning,  sir?"  replied  my  father.     "And 
did  you  sponge  upon  any  man  for  a  reckoning?  Sir,' 
no  man  shoiild  enter  the  door  of  a  public-house  with- 
out paying  his  lawing." 

"  I  admit  the  general  nile,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  "but  this 
was  a  parting-ciip  between  Darsie  and  me ;  and  1 
should  conceive  it  fell  under  the  exception  of  Dock 
an  dorroch." 

"You  think  yourself  a  wit,"  said  my  father,  with 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  smile  as  ever  he  permits  to 
gild  the  solemnity  of  his  features:  "  But  I  reckon  you 
did  not  eat  your  dinner  standing,  like  the  Jews  at  their 
Passover?  and  it  was  decided  in  a  case  before  the 
town-bailies  of  Cupar-Angus  when  Luckie  Siinpson« 
cow  had  drunk  up  Luckie  Jameson's  browsi  of  ale, 
while  it  stood  in  the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  no 
darnage  to  pay,  because  the  cnimmie  drank  witnont 
sitting  down  ;  such  being  the  very  circumstance  con- 
stituting Z?ot'/i  an  dorroch,  which  is  a  standing  drink, 
for  which  no  reckoning  is  paid  Ha,  sir!  what  says 
your  advocateship  (fieri)  to  that?  E.rceptio  Jirmat 
regulam — Bui  come,  fill  your  gliss,  Alan ;  J  am  not 
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sorry  ye  have  shown  this  attention  to  Darsie  Latimer, 
who  is  a  jjood  lad,  as  limes  go  ;  and  haviiia  now  Hved 
under  my  roof  since  he  left  the  school,  why,  there  is 
really  no  great  matter  in  coming  under  this  small  ob- 
ligation to  hnn." 

As  I  saw  iny  father's  scruples  were  much  softened 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  in  the  legal 
argument,  I  took  care  to  accept  my  pardon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  grace,  rather  than  of  justice  ;  and  only  replied, 
we  shoidd  feel  ourselves  duller  of  an  evening,  now 
that  you  were  absent.  I  will  give  you  my  father's 
exact  words  in  reply,  Darsie.  You  know  him  so  well, 
1  lat  they  will  not  ofiend  you;  and  you  are  also  aware, 
that  there  mingles  with  the  good  man's  preciseness 
and  formality,  a  fund  of  shrewd  observation  and  prac- 
ticai  good  sense. 

''It  is  very  true,"  he  said;  "Darsie  was  a  pleasant 
companion — but  over  waggish,  over  waggish,  Alan, 
and  somewhat  scatter-brained. — By  the  way,  Wilkin- 
son must  get  our  ale  bottled  in  English  pints  now, 
for  a  quart  bottle  is  too  nnich,  night  after  night,  for 
vou  and  me,  wkhout  his  assistance. — But  Darsie,  as 
1  was  Sriying,  is  an  arch  lad,  and  somewhat  light  in 
the  upper  story — I  vyish  him  well  through  the  world; 
but  he  has  little  solidity,  Alan,  little  solidity." 

I  scorn  to  desert  an  absent  friend,  Darsie,  so  I  said 
for  you  a  little  more  than  my  conscience  warranted  : 
but  your  defection  from  your  legal  studies  had  driven 
vou  far  to  leeward  in  my  father's  good  opinion. 

"Unstable  as  water,  he  shall  not  e.xcel,"  said  my 
father;  "or,  as  the  Septuagint  hath  it,  EJf'usa  est 
sicut  aqua — non  crescat.  He  goeth  to  dancing- 
house-s,  and  readeth  novels — sat  est." 

I  endeavoured  to  parry  these  texts  by  observing, 
that  the  dancing-houses  amounted  only  to  one  night 
at  La  Pique's  ball — the  novels  (so  far  as  matter  of 
notoriety,  Darsie)  to  an  odd  volume  of  Tom  Jones. 

"But  he  danced  from  night  to  morning,"  replied 
my  father,  "  and  he  read  the  idle  trash,  which  the 
author  should  have  been  scourged  for,  at  least  twenty 
times  over.    It  was  never  out  of  his  hand." 

I  then  hinted,  that  in  all  probability  your  fortune 
was  now  so  easy  as  to  dispense  with  your  prosecuting 
the  law  any  farther  than  you  had  done;  and  there- 
fore you  might  think  you  had  some  title  to  amuse 
yourself.  This  was  the  least  palatable  argument  of 
kU. 

"If  he  cannot  amuse  hitnself  with  the  law,"  said 
my  father,  snappishly,  "it  is  the  worse  for  him.  If 
he  needs  not  law  to  teach  him  to  make  a  fortune,  I 
am  sure  he  needs  it  to  teach  him  how  to  keep  one ; 
and  it  would  better  become  him  to  be  learning  this, 
than  to  be  scouring  the  country  like  a  landlouper, 
going  he  knows  not  whore,  to  see  he  knows  not 
what,  and  giving  treats  at  Noble-House  to  fools  like 
himself,"  (an  angry  glance  at  poor  me.)  "Noble- 
House,  indeed!"  he  repeated,  with  elevated  voice  and 
sneering  tone,  as  if  tliere  were  something  offensive  to 
him  in  the  very  name,  though  I  will  venture  to  say 
ihat  any  place  in  which  you  had  been  extravagant 
enough  to  spend  five  shillings,  would  have  stood  as 
deep  in  his  reprobation. 

Mindful  of  your  idea,  that  my  father  knows  more 
of  your  real  situation  than  he  thinks  proper  to  men- 
tion, 1  thought  I  would  hazard  a  fishing  observation. 
"  I  did  not  see,"  I  said,  "  how  the  Scottish  law  would 
be  useful  to  a  young  gentleman  whose  fortune  would 
seem  to  be  vested  in  England." — ^I  really  thought  my 
father  would  have  beat  me. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  come  round  me,  sir,  pa-  ambages, 
OS  Counseller  Pest  says?  What  is  it  to  you  where 
Darsie  Latimer's  fortune  is  vested,  or  whether  he 
hath  any  fortune,  ay  or  no  7— And  what  ill  would  the 
Scottish  law  do  to  him,  though  he  had  as  much  of  it 
as  either  Stair  or  Bankton,  sir  ?  Is  not  the  foundation 
of  our  municipal  law  the  ancient  code  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  densed  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  much 
renowned  for  its  civil  polity,  sir,  and  wisdom  ?  Go  to 
your  bed.  sir,  after  vour  expedition  to  Noble-House, 
und  See  that  your  lamp  be  burning,  and  your  book 
oefore  you,  ere  the  sun  peeps.  Ars  lonea,  vita  brevis, — 
were  it  not  a  sin  to  call  the  divine  science  of  the  law 
tiy  the  infer.ir  name  of  art." 

'^o  my  '.amp  d  .;  burn,  dear  Darsie.  the  next  morn- 


ing, though  tne  owner  took  the  risk  of  a  domiciliary 
visitation,  and  lay  snug  in  bed,  trusting  its  glniuiier 
might,  without  farther  inquiry,  be  received  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  vigilance.  And  now,  upon  this  tli? 
third  morning  after  your  departure,  things  are  bu 
little  better ;  for  though  the  lamp  burns  in  my  den. 
and  Voet  on  the  Pandects  hath  his  wisdom  spread 
open  before  me,  yet  as  I  only  use  him  as  a  reading- 
desk  on  which  to  scribble  this  sheet  of  nonsense  to 
Darsie  Latimer,  it  is  probable  the  vicinity  will  be  of 
little  furtherance  to  my  studies. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  thee  call  me  an  afTected 
hypocritical  varlet,  who,  living  under  such  a  system  of 
distrust  and  restraint  as  my  father  chooses  to  govern 
b}',  nevertheless  pretends  not  to  envy  you  your  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Latimer,  I  will  tell  you  no  lies.  I  wish  my  father 
would  allow  me  a  little  more  exercise  of  my  free  will, 
were  it  but  that  I  might  fee!  the  pleasure  of  doing 
what  would  please  him  of  my  own  accord.  A  little 
more  spare  time,  and  a  little  more  money  to  enjoy  it, 
would,  besides,  neither  misbecome  my  age  nor  my 
condition ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  provoking  to  see  so  many 
in  the  same  situation  winging  the  air  at  freedom, 
while  I  sit  here,  caged  up  like  a  cobbler's  linnet,  to 
chant  the  same  unvaried  lesson  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, not  to  mention  the  listening  to  so  many  lectures 
against  idleness,  as  if  I  enjoyed  or  was  making  use 
of  the  means  of  amusement!  But  then  I  cannot  at 
heart  blame  either  the  motive  or  the  object  of  this 
severity.  For  the  motive,  it  is  and  can  only  be  niy 
father's  anxious,  devoted,  and  unremitting  afli?ction 
and  zeal  for  my  improvement,  with  a  laudable  sense 
of  the  honour  of  the  profession  to  which  he  has 
trained  me. 

As  we  have  no  near  relations,  the  tie  betwLxt  us  is 
of  even  unusual  closeness,  though  in  itself  one  of  the 
strongest  which  nature  can  form.  I  am,  and  have 
all  along  been,  the  exclusive  object  of  my  father's 
anxious  hopes,  and  his  still  more  anxious  and  en- 
grossing fears;  so  what  title  have  I  to  complain, 
although  now  and  then  these  fears  and  hopes  lead 
him  to  take  a  troublesome  and  incessant  charge  of 
all  my  motions'?  Besides,  I  ought  to  recollect,  and, 
Darsie,  I  do  recollect,  that  my  father,  upon  various 
important  occasions,  has  shown  that  he  can  be  in- 
dulgent as  well  as  strict.  The  leaving  his  old  apart- 
ments in  the  Luckenbooths  was  to  him  Uke  divorcing 

the  soul  from  the  body ;  yet  Dr.  R did  but  hint 

that  the  better  air  of  this  new  district  was  more  favour- 
able to  my  health,  as  I  was  then  suH'ering  under  the 
penalties  of  too  rapid  a  growth,  when  he  exchanged 
his  old  and  beloved  quarters,  adjacent  to  tiie  very 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  for  one  of  those  new  tene- 
ments [entire  vyithin  themselves]  which  modern  taste 
has  so  lately  introduced. — Instance  also  the  inesti- 
mable favour  which  he  conferred  on  me  by  receiving 
you  into  his  house,  when  you  had  only  the  unpleasant 
alternative  of  remaining,  though  a  grown-up  lad,  in 
the  society  of  mere  boys.*  This  was  a  thing  so  con- 
trary to  all  my  fathers  ideas  of  seclusion,  of  economy, 
and  of  the  safety  to  my  morals  and  industry,  which 
he  wished  to  attain,  by  preserving  me  from  the  society 
of  other  young  people,  that,  upon  my  word,  I  am 
always  rather  astonished  how  I  should  have  had  the 
impudence  to  make  the  request,  and  that  he  should 
have  complied  with  it. 

Then  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude— Do  not  laugh, 
or  hold  up  your  hands,  my  good  Darsie;  but  upon  my 
word  I  like  the  profession  to  which  I  am  in  the  course 
of  being  educated,  and  am  serious  in  prosecuting  the 
preliminary  studies.  The  law  is  my  vocation — m  an 
especial,  and,  I  may  sav,  in  a  hereditary  way,  m) 
vocation  ;  for  although  I  liave  not  the  honour  to  be-* 
Ion"  to  any  of  the  great  families  who  form  in  Scot- 
land, as  in  France,  the  noblesse  of  the  robe,  and  with 
us,  at  least,  carry  their  heads  as  high,  or  rather  higher, 

'  Tlie  diminutivo  nnd  oheruro  plare  called  Brnwn's  8i|uare, 
was  liailed  about  the  time  of  its  crertion  as  an  extreme!)'  ele- 
pfint  iinprovenient  iipon  the  style  of  desisnine  and  erecting 
Edinburgh  residences.  Each  hini-^e  was,  in  the  phriise  used 
b.v  aiipiaisers,  "finished  within  itself,"  or,  in  the  still  newei 
phraseology,  "self-contained."  It  was  built  about  the  yeai 
17i;3-J  ;  and  the  old  part  of  the  city  being  near  and  accessible, 
this  siiuare  .soon  received  many  inhabitants,  who  viMituretl  It 
remove  to  so  moderate  a  distance  from  the  High  t^treeL 
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than  the  noblcssp  of  the  sword, — for  the  former  con- 
sist more  fnxiuently  of  the  "  first-born  of  Ejiypt," — 
yet  my  grandfather,  who,  I  dare  say,  was  a  most  cx- 
rellent  person,  had  the  honour  to  sign  a  bitter  protest 
against  the  Union,  in  the  respectable  cliaracter  of 
lown-elerk  to  the  ancient  Borough  of  Birhhegroat ; 
and  there  is  some  reason — shall  I  say  to  hope,  or  to 
suspect? — that  he  may  have  been  a  natural  son  of  a 
first  cousin  of  the  then  Pairford  of  that  Ilk,  who  had 
been  long  ninnbered  among  the  minor  barons.  Now 
my  father  mounted  a  step  higher,  on  the  ladder  of 
.egr.l  promotion,  being,  as  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
an  eminent  and  respected_  Writer  to  his  Majesty's 
Signet ;  and  I  myself  am  destined  to  mount  a  round 
higher  still,  and  wear  the  honoured  robe  which  is 
sometimes  supposed,  like  Charity,  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  I  have,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  climb  up- 
wards, since  we  have  mounted  thus  high,  or  else  to 
fall  down  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck.  So  that 
I  reconcile  myself  to  my  destiny  ;  and  while  you  are 
looking  from  mountain  peaks  at  distant  lakes  and 
friths,  I  am,  deapicibns  juris,  consoling  myself  with 
visions  of  crimson  and  scarlet  gowns— with  the  ap- 
pendages of  handsome  cowls,  well  lined  with  salary. 

You  smile,  Darsie,  more  tiio,  and  seem  to  say  it  is 
little  worth  while  to  cozen  one's  self  with  such  vulgar 
dreams:  yours  being,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  high  and 
heroic  character,  bearing  the  same  resemblance  to 
mine,  that  a  benchj  covered  with  purple  cloth,  and 
plentifully  loaded  with  session  papers,  does  to  some 
Gothic  tlirone,  rough  with  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 
But  what  would  you  have  1—Sua  quemque  trahit  vo- 
tuptas.  And  my  visions  of  preferment,  though  they 
may  be  as  unsubstantial  at  present,  are  nevertheless 
more  capable  of  being  realized,  than  your  aspirations 
after  the  Lord  knows  what.  What  says  my  father's 
proverb  7  "  Look  to  a  gown  of  gold,  and  you  will  at 
least  get  a  skeve  of  it."  Such  is  my  pursuit ;  but 
what  dost  thou  look  to?  The  chance  that  the  mystery, 
as  you  call  it,  which  at  present  overclouds  your  birth 
and  connexions,  will  clear  up  into  something  ine.x- 
pressilily  and  inconceivably  brilliant;  and  this  without 
any  effort  or  exertion  of  your  own,  but  purely  by  the 
good  will  of  Fortune.  I  know  the  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  thy  heart,  and  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  thou 
hadst  more  beatings  to  thank  me  for,  than  those 
which  thou  dost  acknowledge  so  gratefully.  Then 
had  I  thumped  these  Quixotical  expectations  out  of 
thee,  and  thou  hadst  not,  as  now,  conceived  thyself 
to  be  the  hero  of  sonie  romantic  history,  and  con- 
verted in  thy  vain  imagination,  honest  Griffiths,  citizen 
and  broker,  who  never  bestows  more  than  the  needful 
upon  his  quarterly  epistles,  into  some  wise  Alcander 
or  sage  Alquife,  the  mystical  and  magical  protector  of 
thy  peerless  destiny.  But  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
thy  skidl  got  harder,  I  think,  and  my  knuckles  be- 
came softer;  not  to  mention  that  at  length  thou  didst 
begin  to  show  about  thee  a  spark  of  something  dan- 
gerous, which  I  was  bound  to  respect  at  least,  if  I  did 
not  fear  it. 

And  while  I  speak  of  this,  it  is  not  much  amiss  to 
arlvisethee  to  correct  a  little  this  cock-a-hoop  courage 
ol  thine.  I  fear  much  that,  like  a  hot  mettled  horse, 
it  will  carry  the  owner  into  some  scrape,  out  of  which 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself,  especially 
if  the  daring  spirit  which  bore  thee  thither  should 
chance  to  fail  thee  at  a  pineh.  Remember,  Darsie, 
thou  art  not  naturally  courageous  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  long  since  agreed,  that,  quiet  as  I  am,  I  have  the 
advantage  in  this  important  particular.  ]\Iy  courage 
consists,  I  think,  in  strength  of  nerves  and  constitu- 
tional indifference  to  danger;  which,  though  it  never 
pushes  me  on  adventure,  secures  me  in  full  use  of  my 
fcoUection,  and  tolerably  complete  self-possession, 
when  danger  actually  arrives.  Now,  chine  seems 
more  what  may  be  called  intellectual  courage;  high- 
ness of  spirit,  and  desire  of  distinction;  impulses 
which  render  thee  alive  to  the  love  of  fame,  and  deaf 
tc  the  apprehension  of  danger,  until  it  forces  itself 
suddenly  upon  thee.  I  own  that  whether  it  is  from 
my  having  caught  my  father's  apprehensions,  or  that 
1  have  reason  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own,  I  often 
think  that  this  wildfire  chase,  of  romantic  situation 
and  adventure,  may  lead  thee  into  some  mischief; 


and  then  what  would  become  of  Alan  Fairford  ?  They 
mi^ht  make  whom  they  pleased  Lord-Advocate,  or 
Solicitor-General,  1  should  never  have  the  heart  to 
strive  for  it.  All  my  exertions  are  intended  to  vnidi- 
catemyself  oneday  in  your  eyes  ;  and  I  ihink  I  should 
not  care  a  farthing  for  the  embroidered  silk  gown, 
more  than  for  an  old  woman's  apron,  unless  I  had 
hopes  that  thou  shouldst  be  walking  the  boards  to 
admire,  and  perhaps  to  envy  me. 

That  this  may  be  the  case,  I  prithee— beware !  See 
not  a  Dulcinea  in  every  slipshod  girl,  who,  with  blue 
eyes,  fair  hair,  a  tattered  plaid,  and  a  willow-wand  in 
her  gripe,  drives  out  the  village  cows  to  the  loaning. 
Do  not  think  j'ou  will  meet  a  gallant  Valentine  in 
every  English  rider,  or  an  Orson  in  every  Highland 
drover.  View  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
may  be  magnified  through  thy  teeniing fancy.  I  have 
seen  thee  look  at  an  old  gravel  pit,  till  thou  madest 
out  capes,  and  bays,  and  inlets,  crags,  and  precipices, 
and  the  whole  stupendous  scenery  of  the  isle  of  Feroe, 
in  vyhat  was  to  all  ordinary  eyes  a  rnere  horsepond. 
Besides,  did  I  not  once  find  thee  gazing  with  respect 
at  a  lizard,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  looks  upon  a 
crocodile?  Now  this  is,  doubtless,  so  far  a  harmless 
exercise  of  your  imagination,  for  the  puddle  cannot 
drovyn  you.  nor  the  Lilliputian  alligator  eat  you  up. 
Hut  it  is  diflferent  in  society,  where  you  cannot  mistake 
the  character  of  those  you  converse  with,  or  sutler 
your  fancy  to  exaggerate  their  qualities,  good  or  bad, 
without  exposing  yourself  not  only  to  riaicule,  but  to 
great  and  serious  inconveniences.  Keep  guard,  there- 
fore on  your  imagination,  my  dear  Darsie ;  and  let 
your  old  friend  assure  you,  it  is  the  point  of  your  cha- 
racter most  pregnant  with  peril  to  its  good  and  gene- 
rous owner.  Adieu !  let  not  the  franks  of  the  worthy 
peer  remain  unemployed  ;  above  all,  Sis  memor  mei. 

A.  F. 


LETTER  IIL 

DAESIE    LATIM£R  TO   ALAN  FAIRFORD. 

Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  HAVE  received  thine  absurd  and  most  conceited 
epistle.  It  is  well  for  thee  that,  Lovelace  and  Belfcrd 
like,  we  came  under  a  convention  to  pardon  everv 
species  of  liberty  wiiich  we  may  take  with  each  other: 
since,  upon  rny  word,  there  are  some  reflections  in 
your  last,  which  would  otherwise  have  obliged  me  to 
return  forthwith  to  Edinburgh,  merely  to  show  you  I 
was  not  what  you  took  me  for. 

WHiy,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  hast  thou  made  of  us  ! 
— I  plunging  into  scrapes,  without  having  courage  to 
get  out  of  them — thy  sagacious  self,  afraid  to  put  one 
foot  before  the  other,  lest  it  should  run  away  from  its 
companion  ;  and  so  standing  still  like  a  post,  out  oi 
mere  faintness  and  coldness  of  heart,  while  all  the 
world  were  driving  full  speed  past  thee.  Thou  a  por- 
trait-painter! — I  tell  thee,  Alan,  I  have  seen  a  better 
seated  on  the  fourth  round  of  a  ladder,  and  painting 
a  bare-breecl'.ed  Highlander,  holding  a  pint-stoup  as 
big  as  himself,  and  a  booted  Lowlander,  in  a  bobwi" 
supporting  a  "lass  of  like  dimensions ;  the  whole 
being  designed  to  represent  the  sign  of  the  Salutation. 

How  hadst  thou  the  heart  to  represent  thine  own 
individual  self,  with  all  thy  motions,  like  those  of  a 
great  Dutch  doll,  depending  on  the  pressure  of  certain 
sprinss,  as  duty,  reflection,  and  the  like;  without  the 
impulse  of  vvhich,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  have  me 
believe  thou  wouldst  not  budge  an  inch  ?  But  have  I 
not  seen  Gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight?  and 
must  I,  in  plain  terms,  remind  thee  of  certain  mad 
pranks?  Thou  hadst  ever,  with  the  gravest  senti- 
ments in  thy  mouth,  and  the  most  starched  reserve 
in  thv  manner,  a  kind  of  lumberingproclivity  tow  ards 
mischief,  although  with  more  inclination  to  set  it 
a-going,  than  address  to  carry  it  through  ;  and  I  can 
not  but  chuckle  internally,  when  I  think  of  having 
seen  my  most  venerable  monitor,  the  future  President 
of  some  high  Scottish  Court,  puffing,  blowing,  and 
floundering,  like  a  ciumsy  cart-horse  In  a  bog,  where 
his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  only  plunge  him  deepei 
at  every  awkward  struggle,  till  some  one— I  mvsniX 
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for  example — took  compassion  on  the  moaning  mon- 
ster, and  dragged  him  out  by  rnane  and  tail. 

As  for  me,  my  portrait  is,  if  possible,  even  rnore 
scandalously  caricatured.  /  fail  or  quail  in  spirit  at 
the  upcome  !  Where  canst  thou  show  me  the  least 
s>".nptom  of  the  recreant  temper  with  which  thou 
hast  invested  me,  (as  I  trust,)  merely  to  set  off  the 
solid  and  impassible  dignity  of  ihme  own  stupid  in- 
difliarence  ?  If  you  ever  saw  me  tremble,  be  assured 
that  my  flesh,  like  tiiat  of  the  old  Spanish  general, 
only  quaked  at  the  dangers  into  which  my  spirit  was 
ahimt  to  lead  it.  Seriously,  Alan,  this  imputed  pov- 
erty of  spirit  is  a  shabby  charge  to  bring  against  your 
friend.  I  have  e.xamined  myself  as  closely  as  I  can, 
being,  in  very  truth,  a  little  hurt  at  your  having  such 
hard  thoughts  of  me,  and  on  my  life  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  them.  I  allow  you  have,  perhaps,  some 
advantage  of  me  in  the  steadiness  and  inditlerence 
of  your  temper ;  but  I  should  despise  myself,  if  I  were 
conscious  of  the  deficiency  in  courage  which  you 
seem  wiUing  enough  to  iinpute  to  me.  However,  I 
suppose  this  ungracious  hint  proceeds  from  sincere 
anxiety  for  my  safety  ;  and  so  viewing  it,  I  swallow 
I  as  I  would  do  medicine  from  a  friendly  doctor, 
although  I  believed  in  my  heart  he  had  mistaken  my 
complaint. 

This  offensive  insinuation  disposed  of  I  thank  thee, 
Alan,  for  the  rest  of  thy  epistle.  I  thought  I  heard  your 
good  father  pronouncing  the  word  Xoble-House,  with 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  displeasure,  as  if  the  very 
name  of  the  poor  little  hamlet  were  odious  to  him,  or, 
as  if  you  haa  selected,  out  of  all  Scotland,  the  very 
place  at  which  you  had  no  call  to  dine.  But  if  he 
had  had  any  particular  aversion  to  that  blameless  vil- 
ia.^e,  and  very  sorry  inn,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  that  I 
did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Laird  of  Glengal- 
lacher,  to  shoot  a  buck  in  wiiat  he  em[)!iatically  calls 
his  "country  7"  Truth  is,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  have 
complied  with  his  Lairdship's  invitation.  To  shoot 
a  buck!  Think  how  magnificent  an  idea  to  one 
who  never  shot  any  thing  but  hedge-sparrows,  and 
that  Willi  a  horse-pistol,  purchased  at  a  broker's  stand 
in  the  Cowgate  !— You,  who  stand  upon  your  couraga 
may  reme.mber  that  I  took  the  risk  of  firing  the  said 
pistol  for  the  first  time,  while  you  stood  at  twenty 
yards"  distance;  and  that,  when  you  were  persuaded 
it  would  go  off  without  bursting,  forgetting  all  law 
but  that  of  the  biggest  and  strongest,  you  possessed 
yourself  of  it  exclusively  for  the  rest  oif  the  hoiydays. 
Such  a  day's  sport  was  no  complete  introduction  to 
the  noble  art  of  deer-stalking,  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
Highlands;  but  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  accept 
honest  Glengallacher's  invitation,  at  the  risk  of  firing 
a  rifle  for  the  first  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outcry 
which  your  father  made  at  my  proposal,  in  the  full 
ardour  of  his  zeal  for  King  George,  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession, and  the  Presbyterian  faith.  I  wish  I  had 
stood  out,  since  I  have  gained  so  little  upon  his  good 
opinion  by  submission.  All  his  impressions  concern- 
ing the  Highlanders  are  taken  from  the  recollections 
of  the  Forty-five,  when  he  retreated  from  the  West- 
Port  with  his  brother  volunteers,  each  to  the  lortalice 
of  hi-s  own  separate  dwelling,  so  soon  as  they  heard 
the  Adventurer  was  arrived  with  his  clans  as  near 
them  as  Kirkliston.  The  flight  of  Falkirk — parma 
nun  bene  selecla — in  which  I  think  your  sire  had  his 
sha-e  with  the  undaunted  western  regiment,  does  not 
.-cell!  to  have  improved  his  taste  for  the  company  of 
the  Highlanders  ;  (quajre.  Alan,  dost  tiiou  derive  the 
courage  mou  makest  such  boast  of  from  a  hereditary 
sjurce  ?)— and  stories  of  Rxjb  Roy  !Macgregor,  and 
Sergeant  .Alan  Mhor  Cameron,*  have  servetl  to  paint 
ihem  in  still  more  sable  colours  to  his  imagination. 

Now,  from  all  I  can  understand,  these  idea?,  as  ap- 
plied 10  the  pivsent  state  of  the  country,  arealtsoiutely 
i^iimerical.  The  Pretender  is  no  more  remembered 
in  the  Highlands,  than  if  the  poor  gentleman  were 
Katliered  to  his  hundred  and  eight  fathers,  whose 
portraits  adorn  tiie  ancient  walls  of  Holyrood-;  the 
hroadswords  have  passed    into   other  hands  ;    the 
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targets  are  used  to  cover  the  butler  churns  ;  and  the 
race  has  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinkin"  from  ruffling  bullies 
into  tame  cheaters.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  my 
conviction  that  there  is  httle  to  be  seen  in  the  north, 
which,  arriving  at  your  father's  conclusion,  though 
from  difl'erent  premises,  inclined  my  course  in  tnis 
direction,  where  perhaps  I  shall  see  as  little. 

One  thing,  however,  I  ^<ire  seen  ;  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  the  more  indescribable,  that  I  was  debarred 
from  treading  the  land  which  my  eyes  were  permitted 
to  gaze  upon,  like  those  of  the  d\ing  prophet  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Pisgah, — I  have  seen,  in  a  word,  the 
fruitful  shores  of  merry  England ;  merry  England ! 
of  which  I  boast  myseh"  a  native,  and  on  which  I  gaze, 
even  while  raging  floods  and  unstable  quicksands 
divide  us,  with  the  filial  affection  of  a  dutiful  son. 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten,  .A.lan^br  svhen 
didst  thou  ever  forget  what  was  interesting  to  thy 
friend? — that  the  same  letter  from  my  friend  Grif- 
fiths, which  doubled  my  income,  and  placed  my 
motions  at  my  own  free  disposal,  contained  a  pro- 
hibitory clause,  by  which,  reason  none  assigned,  I  was 
interdicted,  as  I  respected  my  present  safety  and 
future  fortunes,  from  visiting  England ;  every  other 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  a  tour,  if  1  pleased, 
on  the  continent,  being  left  to  my  own  choice.— Where 
is  the  tale,  Alan,  of  a  covered  dish  in  the  midst  of  a 
royal  banquet,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  every  guest 
were  immediately  fi.xed,  neglecting  all  the  dainties 
with  which  the  table  was  lijaded  ?  This  clause  of 
banishment  from  England— from  my  native  country — 
from  the  land  of  the  brave,  and  the  wise,  and  the 
free — affects  me  more  than  I  am  rejoiced  by  the  free- 
dom and  independence  assigned  to  me  in  all  other 
respects.  Thus  in  seeking  this  extreme  boundary  of 
the  country  which  I  am  forbidden  to  tread,  I  resemble 
the  poor  tethered  horse  which,  you  may  have  observed, 
is  always  grazing  on  the  very  verge  of  the  circle  to 
which  it  is  limited  by  its  halter. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  romance  for  obeying  this 
impulse  towards  the  South  ;  nor  suppose  that,  to 
gratify  the  imaginary  longing  of  an  idle  curiositj',  I 
am  in  any  danger  of  risking  tne  solid  comforts  of  my 
present  condition.  Whoever  has  hiiliertq  taken  charge 
of  my  motions,  has  shown  me,  by  convincing  proofs, 
more  weighty  than  the  assurances  which  they  have 
withhsld,  that  my  real  advantage  is  their  pnncipal 
object.  I  should  be.  therefore,  worse  than  a  fool  did 
I  object  to  their  authority,  even  when  it  seems  some- 
what capriciously  exercised  ;  for  assuredly,  at  my  age, 
I  might —intmsted  as  I  am  with  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  myself  in  every  other  particular — expect 
that  the  cause  of  excluding  me  from  England  should 
be  frankly  and  fairly  stated  for  my  own  consideration 
and  guiilunce.  However,  I  will  not  grumble  about 
the  matter.  I  shall  know  the  whole  story  one  day,  I 
suppose ;  and  perhaps,  as  you  sometimes  surmise,  I 
shall  not  find  there  is  any  mighty  matter  in  it  after  all. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  wondering — but,  plague  on  it, 
if  I  wonder  any  longer,  my  letter  will  be  as  full  of 
wonders  as  one  of  Katterfelto's  advertisements.  I 
have  a  month's  mind,  instead  of  this  damnable 
iteration  of  guesses  and  forebodings,  to  give  thee  the 
history  of  a  little  adventure  which  befel  me  yesterday ; 
though  I  am  sure  you  will,  as  usual,  turn  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spy-glass  on  my  poor  narrative,  and  re- 
duce, mure  tuo,  to  the  most  petty  irivialties,  the 
circumstances  to  which  thou  accusest  me  of  giving 
undue  consequence.  Hang  thee,  Alan,  thou  art  as 
unfit  a  Confidant  for  a  youthful  gallant  with  some 
spice  of  imagination,  as  the  old  taciturn  secretary  of 
Facardin  of  Trebizond.  Nevertheless,  we  must  each 
perform  our  separate  destinies.  I  am  doi^med  to  see, 
act,  and  tell :— thou  like  a  Dutchman,  enclosed  in  the 
same  Diligence  with  a  Gascon,  to  hear,  and  shrug 
thy  shoulders. 

Of  Dumfries,  the  capital  town  of  this  county,  I 
have  but  little  to  say,  and  will  not  abuse  your  patience 
by  reminding  you,  that  it  is  built  on  the  gallant  river 
Nith,  and  that  its  churchyard,  the  highest  place  of 
the  whole  town,  commands  an  extensive  and  fine 
prospect.  Neither  will  I  take  the  traveller's  privilege 
of  inflicting  upon  you  the  whole  history  of  Bruue 
poniarding  the  Red  Comyn  in  the  Church  of  tho 
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L">ominicans  at  this  place,  and  becoming  a  king  and 
Ijutriot,  because!  he  had  been  a  ciuirch-hreaiver  and 
a  miirfierer.  The  present  Dunifriezeis  remember  and 
justify  the  deed,  observing,  it  was  only  a  papist  church 
— in  evidence  whereof,  its  walls  have  been  so  com- 
pletely demolished,  that  no  vestiges  of  theni  remain. 
They  are  a  sturdy  set  of  true-blue  Presbyterians,  these 
burghers  of  Dumfries;  men  after  your  father's  own 
heart,  zealous  for  the  Protestant  succession — the 
rather  tliat  many  of  the  great  families  aiound  are  sus- 
pected to  be  of  a  ditferent  way  of  tlunking,  and  sliared, 
p  great  many  of  them,  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Fifteen,  and  some  in  the  more  recent  business  of 
ih ;  Forty-five.  The  town  itself  sufi'ered  in  the  latter 
era  ;  for  Lord  Elcho,  with  a  large  party  of  the 
rebels,  levied  a  severe  contribution  upon  Dumfries,  on 
account  of  the  citizens  having  annoyed  the  rear  of  the 
Chevalier  during  his  march  into  England. 

Many  of  these  particulars  I  learned  from  Provost 
C ,  who,  happening  to  see  nie  in  the  market- 
place, remembered  that  I  was  an  intimate  of  your  fa- 
ther's, and  very  kindly  asked  me  to  dinner.  Pray  tell 
vour  father  that  the  etii^cts  of  his  kindness  to  me  fol- 
low me  every  where.  I  became  tired,  however,  of  this 
pretty  town  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
crept  along  the  coast  eastwards,  amusing  myself  with 
looking  oat  for  objects  of  antiquity,  and  sometimes 
making,  or  attempting  to  make,  use  of  my  new  an- 
gling-rod. By  the  way,  old  Cotton's  instructions,  by 
which  I  hoped  to  qualify  myself  for  one  of  the  gentle 
society  of  anglers,  are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  this 
meridian.  1  learned  this  by  mere  accident,  after  I  had 
waited  four  mortal  hours.  I  shall  never  forget  an  im- 
pudent urchin,  a  cowherd,  about  twelve  years  old, 
without  either  brogue  or  bonnet,  barelegged,  and  with 
a  very  indilierent  pair  of  breeches — how  the  villain 
grinned  in  scorn  at  my  landing-net,  my  plummet,  and 
die  gorgeous  jury  of  flies  which  I  had  assembled  to 
destroy  "all  the  fish  in  the  river.  I  was  induced  at  last 
to  lend  the  rod  to  the  sneering  scoundrel,  to  see  what 
he  would  make  of  it;  and  he  not  only  half  filled  my 
basket  in  an  hour,  but  literally  taught  me  to  kill  two 
Irouts  with  my  own  hand.  This,  and  Sam  having 
found  the  hay  "and  oats,  not  forgetting  the  ale,  very 
good  at  this  small  inn,  first  inade  me  take  the  fancy 
of  resting  here  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  I  have  got  my 
grinning  blackguard  of  a  Piscator  leave  to  attend  on 
'me,  by  paying"  sixpence  a-day  for  a  herdboy  in  his 
stead. 

A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  this  small 
house,  and  my  bedroom  is  sweetened  with  lavender, 
has  a  clean  sash-window,  and  the  walls  are,  more- 
over, adorned  with  ballads  of  Fair  Rosamond  and 
Cruel  Barbara  Allan.  The  woman's  accent,  though 
uncouth  enough,  sounds  >^et  kindly  in  my  ear;  fori 
have  never  yet  forgotten  the  desolate  eflect  produced 
on  my  infant  organs,  when  1  heard  on  all  sides  your 
glow  and  broad  northern  pronunciation,  which  was  to 
me  the  tone  of  a  foreign  land.  I  am  sensible  I  my- 
self have  since  that  time  acquired  Scotch  in  perfec- 
tion, and  many  a  Scotticism  withal.  Still  the  sound 
of  the  English  accentuation  comes  to  my  ears  as  the 
tones  of  a  friend ;  and  even  when  heard  from  the 
niouth  of  some  wandering  beggai/  i  t  has  seldom  failed 
to  charm  forth  my  mite.  YqiyScotch,  who  are  so 
proud  of  your  own  nationality,  must  make  due  allow- 
ance for  that  of  other  folks. 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  about  to  set  forth  to  the 
stream  where  I  had  commenced  angler  the  night  be- 
fore, but  was  prevented  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
from  stirring  abroad  the  whole  forenoon;  during  all 
which  time  I  heard  my  varlet  of  a  guide  as  loud  with 
his  blackguard  jokes  in  the  kitchen,  as  a  footman  in 
the  shilling  gallery;— so  little  are  modesty  and  inno- 
cence the  inseparable  companions  of  rusticity  and  se- 
clusion. 

Wlien  after  dinner  the  day  cleared,  and  we  at  length 
Ballied  out  to  the  river  side,  I  found  myself  subjected 
to  a  new  trick  on  the  part  of  my  accomplished  pre- 
ceptor. Apparently,  he  liked  fishing  himself  better 
than  the  trouble  of  instructing  an  awkward  novice, 
such  as  I;  and  in  hopes  of  exhausting  my  patience, 
and  inducing  me  to  resign  the  rod,  as  I  had  done  on 
the  preceding  day,  my  friend  contrived  to  keep  me 


thrashing  the  water  more  than  an  hour  with  a  point- 
less hook.  I  detected  this  trick  at  last,  by  observing 
the  rogue  grinning  with  delight  when  he  saw  a  large 
trout  rise  and  dash  harmless  away  from  the  angle.  1 
gave  him  a  sound  cuff.  Alan  ;  but  the  next  moment 
was  sorrv,  and,  to  make  amends,  yielded  possession 
of  the  fishing-rod  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  un- 
dertakirig  to  bring  me  hoine  a  dish  of  trouts  for  my 
supper,  in  atonement  for  his  otlences. 

Having  thus  got  honourably  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
amusing  myself  in  a  way  1  cared  not  for,  I  turned  my 
steps  towards  the  sea,  or  rather  the  Solway  Frith, 
which  here  separates  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  and 
which  lay  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  by  a  pleasan 
walk  over  sandy  knolls,  covered  with  short  herbage, 
which  you  call  Links,  and  we  English,  Downs. 

But  the  rest  of  my  adventure  would  weary  out  my 
fingers,  and  must  be  deferred  until  lo-monqw,  when 
you  shall  hear  from  me  by  way  of  continuation  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  while,  to  prevent  overhasty  conclusions, 
I  must  just  hint  to  you,  we  are  but  yet  on  the  verge  of 
the  ad-venture  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  communi- 
cate. 


LETTER  IV. 

THE    SAME   TO   THE   SAME. 

Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  MENTIONED  in  my  last,  that  having  abandoned 
my  fishing-rod  as  an  unprofitable  implement,  I 
crossed  over  the  open  downs  which  divided  me  from 
the  margin  of  the  Solway.  When  I  reached  the 
banks  of  the  great  estuary,  which  are  here  very  bare 
and  exposed,  the  waters  had  receded  from  the  large 
and  level  space  of  sand,  through  which  a  stream, 
now  feeble  and  fordable,  found  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  whole  was  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  low 
and  setting  sun.  who  showed  his  ruddy  front  like  a 
waiTior  prepared  for  defence,  over  a  huge  battlemented 
and  turreted  wall  of  crimson  and  black  clouds,  which 
appeared  like  an  immense  Gothic  fortress,  into  which 
the  lord  of  dav  was  descending.  His  setting  rays 
glimmered  bright  upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  sands, 
and  the  numberless  pools  of  water  by  which  it  was 
covered,  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground  had  occa- 
sioned their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a 
number  of  horsemen,  who  were  actually  employed  in 
liunting  salmon.  Ay,  Alan,  lift  up  your  hands  and 
eyes  as  you  v/ill,  I  can  give  their  mode  of  fishing  no 
name  so  appropriate  ;  for  they  chased  the  fish  at  full 
gallop,  and  struck  thein  with  their  barbed  spears,  as 
vou  see  hunters  spearing  boars  in  the  old  tapestry. 
The  salmon,  to  be  sure,  take  the  thing  more  quietly 
than  the  boars;  but  they  are  so  swift  jn  their  own 
element,  that  to  pursue  and  strike  them  is  the  task  of 
a  good  horseman,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  determined  hand, 
and  full  command  both  of  bis  horse  and  weapon.  The 
shouts  of  the  fellows  as  they  galloped  up  and  down 
in  the  animating  exercise— their  loud  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter when  any  of  their  number  caught  a  fall — and  still 
louder  acclamations  when  any  of  the  party  made  a 
capital  stroke  with  his  lance— gave  so  much  anima- 
tion to  the  whole  scene,  that  I  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sport,  and  ventured  forward  a  considerable 
space  on  the  sands.  The  feats  of  one  horseman,  in 
particular,  called  forth  so  repeatedly  the  clamorous 
applause  of  his  companions,  that  the  very  banks  ran^ 
again  with  their  shouts.  He  was  a  tall  man,  well 
mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  which  he  caused  to 
turn  and  wind  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  carried  a  longer 
spear  than  the  others,  and  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or 
bonnet,  with  a  short  feather  in  it,  which  gave  him  on 
the  whole,  rather  a  superior  appearance  to  the  other 
fishermen.  He  seemed  to  hold  spme  sort  of  authority 
among  them,  and  occasionally  directed  their  motions 
both  by  voice  and  hand;  at  which  times  I  thought 
his  gestures  were  striking,  and  his  voice  uncommonly 
sonorous  and  commandi'ng. 

The  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shoic,  an!  the 
interest  of  the  scene  was  almost  over,  while  .  lin- 
gered on  the  sands,  with  my  looks  turned  Jo  the 
shores  of  England,  still  gilded  by  the  sun's  last  i&vB, 
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and,  as  it  seemed,  scarce  distant  a  mile  from  me. 

Tiie  anxious  liioutrhls  wliich  haunt  me  began  to 
muster  in  my  bosom,  and  my  feet  slowly  and  insen- 
sibly approached  the  river  which  divided  me  from 
Jie  forbidden  precints,  though  without  anv  formed 
intention,  when  my  steps  were  arrestea  hx  the  sound 
of  a  horse  eralloping;  and  as  I  turned,  the  rider  (the 
same  fisherman  wdioni  I  had  formerly  distineuished) 
called  out  to  me,  in  an  abnipt  manner.  "  Solio,  bro- 
ther !  you  are  too  late  for  Bowness  to-night — the  tide 
will  make  presently." 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  him  without  an- 
swering ;  for,  to  my  thinking,  his  sudden  appearance 
(or  rather,  I  should  say  his  unexpected  approach)  had, 
amidst  the  gatiiering  siiadows  and  hngeiing  hght, 
something  in  it  which  was  wild  and  ominous. 

"Are  5-ou  deaf?"  he  added — "or  axe  you  mad'} — or 
have  you  a  mind  for  the  next  world  ?" 

"  I  am  a  stranger,"  I  answered,  "  and  had  no  other 
purpose  than  looking  on  at  the  fishing — I  am  about  to 
return  to  the  side  I  came  from." 

"  Best  make  haste  then,"  said  he.  "  He  that  dreams 
on  the  bed  of  the  Solwaj',  may  wake  in  the  next 
world.  The  sky  threateiis  a  blast  that  will  bring  in 
the  waves  three  feet  a-breast." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off!  while 
I  began  to  walk  back  towards  the  Scottish  snore,  a 
little  alarmed  at  what  I  had  heard ;  for  the  tide  ad- 
vances with  such  rapidity  upon  these  fatal  sands,  that 
weU-mounted  horsemen  lay  aside  hopes  of  safety,  if 
they  see  its  v.hite  surge  advancing  while  they  are  yet 
at  a  distance  from  the  hank. 

These  recollections  grew  more  agitating,  and,  in- 
stead of  walking  deliberately,  I  began  a  race  as  fast 
as  I  could,  feeling,  or  thinking  1  felt,  each  pool  of  salt 
water  through  which  I  splashed,  grow  deeper  and 
deeper.  At  length  the  suiface  of  die  sand  did  seem 
considerably  more  intersected  with  pools  and  chan- 
nels ftiU  of  water — either  that  the  tide  was  really  be- 
ginning to  influence  tlie  bed  of  the  estuary,  or,  as  I 
must  own  is  equally  probable,  that  I  had,  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  rnv  retreat,  involved  myself  in  diffi- 
culties which  I  had  avoided  in  my  more  deliberate 
adrance.  Either  way,  it  was  rather  an  utipromising 
ptate  of  affairs,  for  the  sands  at  the  same  time  Uirned 
softer,  and  my  footsteps,  so  soon  as  I  had  passed, 
were  instantly  filled  with  water.  I  began  to  have 
odd  recollections  concerning  the  snugness  of  your 
father's  parlour,  and  the  secure  footing  afforded  by 
tlie  pavement  of  Brown's  Square  and  Scot's  close, 
when  my  better  genius,  the  tall  fisherrnan,  appeared 
once  more  close  to  my  side,  he  and  his  sable  horse 
looming  gigantic  in  the  now  darkening  twilight. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  said,  in  the  same  deep  tone 
which  had  before  thrilled  on  my  ear,  "  or  are  you 
weary  of  your  life  ? — You  will  be  presently  amongst 
the  quicksands." — I  professed  my  ignorance  of  the 
way,  to  which  he  only  replied,  "  There  is  no  time  for 
prating — get  up  behind  me." 

He  probably  expecied  me  to  spring  from  theground 
with  the  activity  which  these  Bordera-s  have,  by  con- 
stant practice,  acquired  in  every  thing  relating  to 
horsemanship  ;  but  as  I  stood  irresolute,  he  extended 
his  hand,  aud  grasping^  mine,  bid  me  place  my  foot  on 
the  toe  of  his  boot,  ana  thus  raised  me  in  a  trice  to  the 
croupe  of  his  horse.  I  was  scarce  securely  seated, 
ere  he  shook  the  reins  of  his  horse,  who  instantly 
sprung  forward  ;  but  annoyed,  doubtless,  by  the  un- 
usual burden,  treated  us  to  two  or  three  bounds,  ac- 
compani'  d  by  fis  many  flourishes  of  his  hind  heels. 
The  ridt  r  sat  like  a  tower,  notwithstanding  thai  the 
unexp'  cted  plunging  of  the  animal  threw  me  forward 
upon  him.  The  horse  was  soon  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  disciiiline  of  the  spur  and  bridle,  and  went  off" 
at  a  steady  hand  gallop ;  thus  shortenmg  the  devious, 
foi  it  wns  by  no  means  a  direct  path,  By  which  the 
nder,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands,  made  for  the 
tiorthem  bank 

My  friend,  perhaps  I  may  cad  him  my  preserver, — 
lor,  to  a  stranger,  my  situation  was  fraught  with  real 
danger,  -continued  to  press  on  at  the  same  speedv 
pace,  but  in  perfect  silence,  and  I  was  under  too  riiuch 
auTielyof  mind  to  disturb  him  with  any  quesuons. 
At  length  ws  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  shore  with  which 


I  was  utterly  unacquainted,  when  I  alighted  and  be- 
gan to  return,  m  the  best  fashion  I  could,  my  thanks 
for  the  important  service  \vliich  he  had  just  rendered 
me. 

The  stranger  only  replied  by  an  impatient  "  pshaw !' 
and  was  about  to  ride  oti',  and  leave  me  to  my  ow» 
resources,  when  I  implored  him  to  complete  his  work 
of  kindness,  by  directing  me  to  Shepherd's  Bush, 
which  was,  aslinformed  him,myhomefor  the  present. 

"To  Shepherd's  Bush?"  he  said;  "it  is  but  thnee 
miles,  but  if  you  know  not  the  land  better  than  the 
sand,  you  may  break  your  neck  before  you  get  there ; 
for  it  is  no  road  for  a  moping  bov  in  a  dark  nighi ; 
and,  besides,  there  are  the  brook  and  die  fens  to  cross.' 

I  was  a  little  dismayed  at  this  communication  oi 
such  difficulties  as  my  habits  have  not  called  on  me  to 
contend  with.  Once  more  the  idea  of  thy  father's 
fireside  came  across  me:  and  I  could  have  been  well 
contented  to  haveswop'd  the  romanceof  my  situation, 
together  with  the  glorious  independence  of  control 
wtiich  I  possessed  at  the  moment,  for  die  comforts  of 
the  chimney-corner,  though  I  were  obliged  to  keep  my 
eyes  chained  to  Erskine's  Larger  Insiituies. 

I  asked  my  new  friend  whether  he  could  not  direct 
me  to  any  house  of  public  entertainment  lor  the  night ; 
and,  supposing  it  probable  he  was  himself  a  poor  man, 
I  added,  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  well-filled 
pocketbook.  that  I  could  make  it  worth  anv  man's 
while  to  oblige  me.  The  fisherman  making  no 
answer,  I  turned  away  from  him  witii  as  gallant  an 
appearance  of  indifference  as  I  could  command,  and 
began  to  take,  as  I  thought,  the  path  which  he  had 
pointed  out  to  me. 

His  deep  voice  immediately  sounded  after  me  to  re- 
call ma  "  Stav,  young  man,  stay — you  have  mistaken 
the  road  already. — I  wonder  your  frit  nds  send  out  such 
an  inconsiderate  youth,  without  somt  one  wiser  than 
himself  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  Perhaps  thev  might  not  have  done  so,"  said  I,  "  iJ 
I  had  any  frieuds  who  cared  about  the  matter." 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  niy  custom  to  open 
my  house  to  strangers,  but  your  pinch  is  like  to  be  a 
smart  one ;  for,  besides  the  risk  from  bad  roads,  fords 
and  broken  ground,  and  the  night,  which  looks  both 
black  and  gloomy.  th»re  is  bad  company  on  the  road 
sometimes — at  least  it  has  a  bad  name,  and  some  have 
come  to  harm  ;  so  that  I  think  I  iiiusi  for  once  make 
my  rule  give  way  to  your  nece^ity,  and  give  you  a 
night's  lodging  in  my  cottage." 

Why  was  itrAlan,'that  I  could  not  help  giving  an 
involuntary  sbudder  at  receiving  an  invitation  so  sea- 
sonable in  itself,  and  so  suitable  to  my  naturally 
inquisitive  disposition  1  I  easdy  suppres.«ed  tliis  un- 
timely sensation;  and,  as  1  returned  thanks,  and 
expressed  my  hope  that  I  should  iiot  disarrange  his 
family,  1  once  more  dropped  a  hint  of  my  desire  to 
make  compensanon  for  any  troublel  might  occasion. 
The  man  answ-ered  verv  coldly,  "Your  presence  \yill 
no  dotibt  give  me  trouble,  sir,  but  it  is  of  a  ki.  id  which 
your  purse  cannot  comftnsate;  in  a  word  i*ltnough 
1  am  content  to  receive  you  as  my  guest,  1  aji  i«j  piib- 
hcan  to  call  a  reckoning." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and  at  his  instance,  one*  mora 
seated  mvself  behind  him  upon  the  good  h  /rse,  which 
went  fcrtii  sieadv  as  before — the  moon,  w aen^vershe 
could  penetrate  liie  clouds,  throwing  the  hjge  .shadow 
of  the  animal,  with  its  double  burden,  </n  the  wild 
and  bare  ground  over  which  we  passed. 

Thou  niaysl  laugh  till  thou  letiest  the  letter  fall  if 
thou  wilt,  but  it  reminded  me  of  the  JVIngiciiin  Atlan- 
les  on  his  hippogritf,  with  a  knight  irussi-d  up  behind 
him,  in  the  manner  .-\riosto  has  depicted  ihiit  matter. 
Thou  art,  I  know,  matter-of-fact  enough  to  affect  con- 
tempt of  that  fascinating  and  d<  licious  poem  ;  but 
think  not  that,  to  conform  with  ihv  bad  taste,  I  shall 
forbear  any  suitable  illustration  which  now  or  here- 
after may  occur  to  me. 

On  we  went,  the  sky  blackening  around  us,  and 
the  wind  beginning  to  pipe  such  a  wild  and  mi'lan- 
Qholy  time  as  best  suited  the  hollow  sounds  of  tha 
advancing  tide,  which  I  coiJd  hear  at  a  distaiice. 
like  the  roar  of  some  immeiise  monster  defi-iudt»d  of 
its  prey. 

At  length,  our  course  was  crossed  bv  a  deep  dell  c» 
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Aiiele,  such  as  thcv  ral!  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  a 
tf^nt and  in  otlitrs  a'ckugli,  or  narrow  glen.  Il  seemed, 
bvllie  broken  -lances  which  the  moon  contnu.ed  to 
ffirowupon  it,  t.>  be  steep,  precipitous,  and  full  ol  trees, 
which  are,  yen-;ral!v  speaking  rarher  scarce  upon 
the«e  shores.  The  d..'SC._Mit  by  which  we  plunged  into 
this  dell  was  both  steep  and  rugged,  with  two  or  three 
abrupt  turnings ;  but  neither  danger  nor  dai-kness 
uiiDeded  the  motion  of  the  black  horse,  who  seeijied 
rather  to  slide  upon  his  haunches,  than  to  gallop 
down  the  ra-"^.  throwing  me  again  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  athlrtic  rider,  who,  sustaining  no  inconve- 
nience by  th.-  circumstance,  continued  to  press  the 
Eorse  for%vai-d  with  his  heel,  steadily  supporting  him 
it  (he  same  time  by  raising  his  bndle-hand,  muil  we 
stood  in  safetv  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep— not  a  Utile 
id  my  consolation,  as,  friend  Alan,  thou  mayst  easily 

A  very  short  advance  up  the  glen^  the  bottom  of 
which  we  had  attained  by  this  ugly  descent,  brought 
US  in  front  of  two  or  three  cottages,  one  of  which 
Another  blink  of  moonshine  enabled  me  to  rate  as 
rather  better  than  those  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  in 
this  part  of  the  world  ;  for  the  sashes  seemed  glazed, 
and  there  were  what  are  called  storm-windows  in 
the  roof,  giving  svmptoms  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
second  story.  The  scene  around  was  very  interest- 
in"  ;  for  the  cottages,  and  the  yards  or  crofts  annexed 
to^them,  occupied  a  haugh,  or  holm,  of  two  acres, 
which  a  brook  of  some  consequence  (to  judge  from  its 
roar)  had  left  upon  one  side  of  the  little  glen  w'^hile 
finding  its  course  close  to  the  further  bank,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  and  darkened  with  uees,  while 
the  level  space  beneath  enjoyed  such  stormy  smUes 
as  the  moon  had  that  night  to  bestow. 

I  had  little  time  for  observation,  for  my  compa- 
nion's loud  whistle,  seconded  by  an  equally  loud  hal- 
loo, speedily  brought  to  the  door  of  the  principal  cot- 
tage a  man  and  a  woman,  together  with  two  large 
Newfoundland  dogs,  the  deep  baying  of  which  1  had 
for  some  time  heard.  A  yelping  terrier  or  two,  which 
hai  joined  the  concert,  were  silent  at  the  presence  ot 
my  conductor,  and  began  to  whine,  jump  up,  and 
fawn  jpon  him.  The  female  drew  back  when  she 
beheld  a  stranger;  the  man,  who  had  a  lighted  laii- 
lern,  advanced,  and,  without  any  observation,  received 
the  horse  from  my  host,  and  lea  him,  doubtless,  to 
stable,  while  I  followed  my  conductor  into  the  house. 
When  we  had  passed  the  hallan*  we  entered  a  well- 
sized  apartment,  with  a  clean  brick  floor,  where  a  hre 
blazed  (much  to  my  contentment)  in  the  oidmary 
'•     '  ■      —     '"    '"■"'^'isn 
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projecting  sort  of  chirnnev,  common  in  bcottu.. 
hoiiscs.  Thel-e  were  stone  seats  within  the  chimney ; 
and  ordinary  utensils  mixed  with  fishing-spears, 
nets,  and  similar  implements  of  sport,  were  hung 
around  the  walls  of  the  place.  The  female  who  had 
first  appeared  at  the  door,  had  now  retreated  into  a 
aide  apartment.  She  was  presently  followed  by  my 
guide,  after  he  had  silently  motioned  me  to  a  seat ; 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  an  elderly  woman,  in 
a  gray  stuff  gown,  with  a  check  apron  and  ^(ju.  obvi- 
ously a  menial,  though  neater  in  her  dress  than  is 
usual  in  her  apparent  rank— an  advantage  which 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  very  torbidding  aspect. 
But  the  most  singular  part  of  her  attire  in  this  very 
Protestant  country,  was  a  rosary,  in  which  the  smaller 
beads  were  black  oak,  and  those  indicating  \he  pater- 
noster of  silver,  with  a  crucifix  of  the  same  metal. 

This  person  made  preparations  for  supper,  by  spread- 
mg  a  clean  though  coarse  cloth  over  a  large  oaken 
able,  placins  trenchers  and  salt  upon  it,  and  arrang- 
•ng  the  fire  to  receive  a  gridiron.  I  observed  her^mo- 
tions  in  silence  ;  for  she  took  no  sort  of  notice  oi  me, 
and  as  her  looks  were  singularly  forbiddmg,  1  felt  no 
disDOsition  to  commence  conversation.  . 

When  this  duenna  had  made  all  prelimmarv  ar- 
rangements, she  took  from  the  well-hlleri  pouch  ot 
my  conductor,  which  he  had  hung  up  by  the  door,  one 
or  two  salmon,  or  grilses,  as  the  smaller  sort  are 
termed,  and  selecting  that  which  seemed  best,  and  in 
highest  season,  began  to  cut  it  into  slices,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  grUlade  ;  the  savoury  smell  of  which  affected 
me  so  powerfully,  that  1  began  sincerely  to  hope  that 
•  The  oartition  which  divides  a  Scottrsh  cottage. 


no  delay  would  intervene  between  the  platter  and  the 

^\s  this  thought  came  across  me,  the  man  who  hac 
conducted  the  horse  to  the  stable  entered  the  aparN 
ment,  and  discovered  to  me  a  countenance  yet  more 
uninvntmg  than  that  of  the  old  crone  who  was  per- 
;  forming  with  such  dexterity  the  office  of  cook  to  the 
party.    He  was  perhaps  si.xtvyearsold:  yet  hisbrov^ 
,  wasnot  much  furrowed  and  his  let  black  hair  wasonly 
'  orizzled,  nut  whitened,  by  the  advance  ofage.    All  his 
j  motions  spoke  strength  unabated  ;  and,  though  rather 
unders.zea,  he  had  very  broad  shoulders,  was  scju are- 
made,  thin-flanked,  and  apparently  combmtd  in  hiS 
i  frame  muscular  strength  and  activity  ;  the  last  some- 
■  what  impaired  perhaps  by  vears,  but  the  tirst  remain- 
in-hifidl  vigour.  Ahardand  harsh coun ten ance-eyes 
fa?  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows,  which  were  griz- 
zled hke  his  ha^-a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  ear 
to  ear  with  a  range  of  unimpaired  teeth,  of  uncorn- 
mon  whiteness,  and  a  size  and  breadth  which  mi"ht 
have  become  the  jaws  ot  an.'^S'-e  completed  this  de- 
lightful portrait.    He  was  clad    ike  a  fasherr^ian,  m 
jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  blue  cloth  commonly  used 
by  seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case-knile,  like  that  of 
a  Hambuigh  skipper,  stuck  into,  a  broad  buff  belt, 
which  seethed  as  if  it  might  occasionally  sustain  wea- 
pons.of  a  description  stiU  less  eqmvocaUy  calculated 

for  violence.  .       ...  j     „  t  (t.^i.n-v.f 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  1  thought, 
a  sinister  look,  upon  entering  the  apartnient;  but 
without  anv  farther  notice  of  me,  took  up  the  office 
of  arranging  the  table,  which  the  old  lady  had  aban- 
doned ioY  t1iat  of  cooking  the  fish,  and  with  more 
address  than  I  expected  from  a  person  of  his  coarse 
appearance,  placed  two  chairs  at  the  head  of  the  m- 
ble,  and  two  stools  below ;  accommodating  each  seat 
to  a  cover,  beside  which  he  placed  an  allovsance  of 
barley-bread,  and  a  small  jug,  which  he  replenished 
with  ile  from  a  large  black  jack.  Three  of  hese  lugS 
were  of  ordinary  earthenware,  but  the  fourth,  which 
he  placed  by  the  right-hand  cover  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  vvas  a  flagfen  of  silver,  and  displayed  armo- 
rial bearings.  Beside  this  fiagon  he  placed,  a  salt- 
cellar of  silver,  handsomely  wrought,  containing  salt 
of  exquisite  wliiteness,  with  pepper  and  other  spices. 
A  shced  lemon  was  also  presented  on  a  small  silver 
«alver.  The  two  large  water-dogs,  who  seemed  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  nature  of  the  preparations, 
seated  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  to  be 
ready  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  entertainment. 
I  never  saw  finer  animals,  or  which  seemed  to.be 
more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  excepting 
that  they  slobbered  a  little  as  the  rich  scent  from  the 
chimney  was  wafted  past  their  noses.  The  smali 
dogs  ensconced  themselves  beneath  the  table.. 

fam  aware  that  I  am  dwelhng  upon  trivial  and 
ordinary  cu-cumstances,  and  that  perhaps  I  may  wea- 
ry out  your  patience  in  doing  so  But  conceive  me 
alone  in  this  strange  place,  which  seemed,  irom  the 
universal  silence,  to  be  the  very  temple  of.  Harpo 
crates-remember  that  this  is  my  first  excursion  from 
home— forget  not  that  the  manner  m  wjiich  1  had 
been  broulht  hither  had  the  dignity- of  danger  and 
somethin^-thc  air  of  an  adventure  and  that  there  w  as 
a  mysterious  incongruitv  in  all  I  had  hitherto  wu- 
nessed:  and  you  will  not,  I  think,,  be  surpnsed  thav 
these  circumstances,  though  trifling,  should  .force 
themselves  on  my  notice  at  the  time,  and  dwell  .n  my 

memory  afterwards.  _        i „  r.  . 

That  a  fisher,  who  pursued  the  sport  peHiaps  fo 
his  amusement  as  well  as  profit,  should  be  wei 
mounted  and  better  lodged  thari  the  lower  class  oJ 
peasantry,  had  in  it  nothing  surpnsing;  but  there  was 
something  about  all  that  I  .savs;  which  seemed  to  m- 
rimate,  that  I  was  rather  m  the  abode  of  a  decayed 
gentleman,  who  clung  to  a  few  of  the  forms  and  od- 
senances  of  former  rank,,  than  in  that  ol  a  "ommou 
peasant,   raised  above   his  fellows  by  comparatne 

"^Besides  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  old  man  now  lighted  and  placed  on  the 
S  a  silver  lamp,  or  «-«^:..-  as  the  Scottish  erm. 
fiiled  with  very  pure  oil,  which  in  burning  diliused  an 
aromatic  fragrance,  and  gave   me    s    ^ore  oerfecl 
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view  of  the  cottage  walls,  which  I  hsd  hitherto  otilv 
seen  dimly  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  bink,*  with 
lis  usual  arrangement  of  pewter  and  earthen-ware, 
which  was  most  strictly  and  critically  clean,  glanced 
back  the  tiame  of  the  lamp  merrily  from  one  side  of 
the  apartment.  In  a  recess,  formed  by  the  small  bow 
of  a  latticed  window,  was  a  large  writing-desk  of 
walnut-tree  wood,  curiously  carved,  above  which 
aeose  shelves  of  the  same,  which  supported  a  few 
books  and  papers.  The  opposite  side  of  the  recess 
contained  (as  far  as  I  could  discern,  for  it  lay  in  sha- 
dow, and  1  could  at  any  rate  have  seen  it  but  imper- 
fectly from  the  place  where  1  was  seated)  one  or  two 
puns,  together  with  swords,  pistols,  and  other  arms 
— a  collection  which,  in  a  poor  cottage,  and  in  a  coun- 
try so  peaceful,  appeared  singular  at  least,  if  not  even 
somewhat  suspicious. 

All  these  observations,  you  may  suppose,  were  made 
much  sooner  than  I  have  recorded,  or  you  (if  vou 
have  not  skipped)  have  been  able  to  read  them.  Tney 
were  already  finished,  and  I  was  considering  ho\y  I 
should  open  some  cornmunication  with  the  mule  in- 
habitants of  the  mansion,  when  my  conductor  re-en- 
leredfrom  the  side-dour  by  which  he  had  inade  his  e.vit. 

He  had  now  thrown  off  his  rough  riding-cap,  and 
his  coarse  jockey-coat,  and  stood  before  me  in  a  gray 
jerkin  trimmed  with  black,  which  sat  close  to,  and 
set  ofY,  his  large  and  sinewy  frame,  and  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  of  a  lighter  colour,  cut  as  close  to  the  body 
as  they  are  used  by  Highlandmen.  His  whole  dress 
was  of  finer  cloth  than  that  of  the  old  man  ;  and  his 
linen,  so  minute  was  my  observation,  clean  and  un- 
sullied. His  shirt  was  without  ruffles,  and  tied  at 
the  collar  with  a  black  riband,  which  showed  his 
strong  and  muscular  neck  rising  from  it,  like  that  of 
an  ancient  Hercules.  His  head  was  small,  with  a 
large  forehead,  and  well-formed  ears.  He  wore  nei- 
ther peruke  nor  hair-powder  ;  and  his  chestnut  locks 
curling  close  to  his  head,  like  those  of  an  antique 
statue,  showed  not  the  least  touch  of  lime,  though 
he  owner  must  have  been  at  least  fifty.  His  features 
were  high  and  prominent  in  such  a  degree,  that  one 
knew  not  whether  to  term  them  harsh  or  handsome. 
In  either  case,  the  sparkling  gray  eye,  aquiline  nose, 
and  well-formed  mouth,  combined  to  render  his  phy- 
siognomy noble  and  expressive.  An  air  of  sadness, 
or  severity,  or  of  both,  seemed  to  indicate  a  melan- 
choly, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  haughty  temper.  I 
could  not  help  running  mentally  over  the  ancient  he- 
roes, to  whom  I  might  assimilate  the  noble  form  and 
countenance  before  me.  He  was  too  young,  and 
evinced  too  little  resignation  to  his  fate,  to  resemble 
Belisarius.  Coriolanus,  standin.:?  by  the  hearth  of 
Tullus  Aufidius,  came  nearer  the  mark ;  yet  the 
gloomy  and  haughty  look  of  the  stranger  had,  per- 
haps, still  more  of  Marius,  seated  among  the  ruins  of 
Cartilage. 

While  I  was  lost  in  these  imaginations,  my  host 
stood  by  the  fire,  gazing  on  me  with  the  same  atteti- 
tion  which  I  p;nd  to  him,  until,  embarrassed  by  his 
look,  I  was  about  to  break  silence  at  all  hazards.  But 
the  supper,  iiijvs'  placed  upon  the  table,  reminded  me, 
by  its  appearance,  of  those  wants  which  I  had  almost 
forgotten  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  fine  form  of  my 
conductor.  He  spoke  at  length,  and  I  almost  started 
at  the  deep  rich  tone  of  his  voice,  though  what  he  said 
was  but  to  invite  me  to  sit  down  to  tlie  table.  He 
himself  a.*sumed  the  seat  of  honour,  beside  which 
the  silver  tl/igon  was  placed,  and  beckoned  to  me  to 
sit  beside  hi  in. 

Thou  knqwest  thy  father's  strict  and  excellent  do- 
mestic discipline  has  trained  me  to  hear  the  invoca- 
tion of  a  blessing  before  we  break  the  daily  bread,  for 
which  we  are  taught  to  pray — I  paused  a  moment, 
and,  without  designing  to  do  so,  I  suppose  my  man- 
n.:r  made  him  sensible  of  what  I  expected.  The  two 
d')niestics,  or  inferiors,  as  I  should  have  before  ob- 
served, were  already  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  wlien  my  host  shot  a  glance  of  a  very  peculiar 
expression  l  wards  the  old  man,  observing  with 
Hometh.iig  approaching  to  a  sneer,  "Cristal  IVixon, 
Bay  grace — the;  gentleman  expects  one." 

•  The  frame  of  wooden  Blielveg  placed  in  u  Sr.ottish  kitclien 
Cni  tiul'iiu^  platc:>. 


"  The  foul  fiend  shall  be  clerk,  and  say  amen,  when 
I  turn  chanlain,"  growled  out  the  party  addressed,  in 
tones  which  might  have  become  the  condition  of  a 
dving  bear;  "if  the  gentleman  is  a  whig,  he  may 
please  himself  with  his  own  mummery.  My  faith  ia 
neither  in  word  nor  writ,  but  in  barley  bread  and 
brown  ale." 

"  JJabel  Moffat,"  said  my  guide,  looking  at  the  old 
woman,  and  raising  his  sonorous  voice,  probably  be- 
cause she  was  hard  of  hearing,  "canst  thoii  ask  a 
blessing  upon  our  victuals  7" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  kissed  the  cross 
which  hung  from  her  rosary,  and  was  silent. 

"  JIabel  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  the  same  latent  sneer  on 
his  brow  and  in  his  accent. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  side-door  already  men- 
tioned opened,  and  the  young  woman  (so  she  proved) 
whom  I  had  first  seen  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  into  the  room,  then  stopped  bash- 
fully, as  if  she  had  observed  that  I  was  looking  at 
herj  and  asked  the  master  of  the  house,  "if  he  had 
called  ?" 

"  Not  louder  than  to  make  old  Mabel  hear  me,"  he 
replied  ;  "  and  yet,"  iie  added,  as  she  turned  to  retire, 
"  it  is  a  shame  a  stranger  should  see  a  house  where 
not  one  of  the  family  can  or  will  say  a  grace, — do  thou 
be  our  chaplain." 

The  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  forward  with 
timid  modesty,  and  apparently  unconscious  that  she 
was  doing  any  thing  uncommon,  pronounced  the 
benediction  in  a  silver-toned  voice,  and  with  affecting 
simplicity — her  cheek  colouring  just  so  much  as  to 
show,  that,  on  a  less  solemn  occasion,  she  would 
have  felt  more  embarrassed. 

Now,  'if  thou  expectest  a  fine  description  of  this 
young  woman,  Alan  Fairford,  in  order  to  entitle  thee 
to  taunt  me  with  having  found  a  Dulcinea  in  the  in- 
habitant of  a  fisherman's  cottage  on  the  Solway 
Firth,  thou  shah  be  disappointed  ;  for,  having  said  she 
seemed  verv  pretty,  and  that  she  was  a  sweet  and 
gentle-speaking  creature,  I  have  said  all  concerning 
her  that  I  can  tell  thee.  She  vanished  when  the 
benediction  was  spoken. 

My  host,  with  a  muttered  remark  on  the  cold  of 
our  ride,  and  the  keen  air  of  the  Solway  Sands,  to 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  an  answer,  loaded  my 
plate  from  Mabel's  griUade,  which,  with  a  large 
wooden  bowl  of  potatoes,  formed  our  whole  meal. 
A  sprinkling  froni  the  lemon  gave  a  much  higher  zest 
than  the  usual  condiment  of  vinegar:  and  I  promise 
you  that  whatever  I  might  hitherto  have  felt,  either 
of  cariosity  or  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  me  from 
making  a  most  excellent  supper,  during  which  little 
passed  betwixt  me  and  my  entertainer,  unless  that 
he  did  the  usual  honours  of  the  table  with  courtesy, 
indeed,  but  without  everi  the  affectation  of  heartv 
hospitaliiy,  which  those  in  his  (apparent)  condition 
generally  affect  on  such  occasions,  even  when  they  do 
not  actually  feel  it.  On  the  contrary,  his  manner 
seemed  that  of  a  polished  landlord  towards  an  unex- 
pected and  unwelcome  guest,  whom  for  the  sake  o( 
his  own  credit,  he  receives  with  civility,  but  without 
either  good-will  or  cheerfulness. 

If  you  ask  how  I  learned  all  this,  I  cannot  tell  you; 
nor,  were  I  to  write  down  at  length  the  insignificant 
intercourse  which  took  place  between  us,  would  it 
perhaps  serve  to  justify  these  observations.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  in  helping  his  dogs,  which  he  did 
from  time  to  time  with  great  liberality,  he  seemed  to 
discharge  a  duty  much  more  pleasin"  to  himself,  tlian 
when  he  paid  the  same  attention  to  his  guest.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  result  on  my  mind  was  as  1  tell  it  you. 

When  supper  was  over,  a  small  case-bottle  cf 
brandy,  in  a  curious  frame  of  silver  iJligree,  circulated 
to  the  guests.  I  had  already  taken  a  small  glass  of 
the  liquor,  and,  when  it  had  passed  to  JIabcl  and  to 
Crisitil,  and  was  again  returned  to  the  upper  end  oi 
the  table,  I  could  not  help  taking  the  bottle  in  my 
hand,  to  look  more  at  the  armorial  bearings,  which 
were  chased  with  considerable  taste  on  the  silver 
framework.  Encountering  the  eye  ol'  my  entertainer, 
I  instantly  saw  that  my  curiosity  was  highly  distaste- 
i  ful ;  he  frowned,  bit  his  hp,  and  showed  such  luicon- 
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trollable  signs  of  impatience,  that,  potting  (he  bottle 
immediately  clown,  I  attempted  some  iipology.  To 
this  he  did  not  deign  either  to  reply,  or  even  to  listen  ; 
and  Crisial,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  removed  the 
object  of  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  the  cup,  upon  which 
the  same  arms  were  engraved. 

There  ensued  an  avvkw;ard  pause,  which  I  endea- 
voured to  break  by  observing,  that  I  feared  my  in- 
trusion upon  his  hospitality  had  put  his  family  to 
some  inconvenience." 

"I  hope  you  see  no  appearance  of  it,  sir,"  here- 
plied,  wiihcold  civility.  "What  inconvenience  a 
family  so  retired  as  ours  may  suffer  from  receiving  an 
unexpected  guest,  is  like  to  be  trifling,  in  comparison 
of  wnat  the  visiter  himself  sustains  from  want  of 
his  accustomed  comforts.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our 
connexion  stands,  our  accounts  stand  clear." 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  reply,  I  blun- 
dered on,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  wishing  to  appear 
civil,  ana  being,  perhaps,  in  reality  the  very  reverse. 
"  I  was  afraid,  I  said,  "  that  my  presence  had 
banished  one  of  the  family"  (looking  at  the  side-door) 
"from  his  table." 

"If,"  he  coldly  replied,  "I  meant  the  young  woman 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  apartment,  he  bid  me  observe 
that  there  was  room  enough  at  the  table  for  her  to 
have  seated  herself,  and  meat  enough,  such  as  it  was, 
for  her  supper.  I  might,  therefore,  be  assured,  if  she 
had  chosen  it,  she  woukl  have  supped  with  us." 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  anv  other  topic 
longer;  for  my  entertainer,  taking  up  the  lamp,  ob- 
served, that,  "my  wet  clothes  migtit  reconcile  me  for 
the  night  to  their  custom  of  keeping  early  hours; 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  by 
peep  of  day  to-morrow  morning,  and  would  call  me 
up  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  I 
was  to  return  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush." 

This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explanation  ;  nor 
was  there  room  for  it  on  the  usual  terms  of  civilitv; 
for,  as  he  neither  asked  my  name,  nor  expressed  the 
least  interest  concerning  my  condition,  I — the  obliged 
person — had  no  pretence  to  trouble  him  with  such 
inquiries  on  my  part. 

He  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  me  through  the  side- 
door  into  a  very  small  room,  where  a  becl  had  been 
liastily  arranged  for  my  accommodation,  and,  putting 
down  the  lamp,  directed  me  to  leave  my  wet  clothes 
on  the  outside  of  the  door,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  during  the  night.  He  then  left  me, 
naving  muttered  something  which  was  meant  to  pass 
for  good-niaht. 

I  obeyed  n:s  directions  with  respect  to  my  clothes, 
the  rather  that,  in  despite  of  the  spirits  which  I  had 
drank,  I  felt  my  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  and  received 
various  hints  from  an  anguish  feeling,  that  a  town- 
bred  youth,  like  myself,  could  not  at  once  rush  into 
all  the  hardihood  of  country  sports  with  impunity. 
But  my  bed,  though  coarse  and  hard,  was  dry  and 
clean ;  and  I  .soon  was  so  little  occupied  with  my 
heats  and  tremors,  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  a 
heavy  foot  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  my  landlord, 
traversing  the  boards  (there  was  no  ceiling,  as  you 
may  believe)  which  roofed  my  apartment.  Light 
glancing  through  these  rude  planks  became  visible  as 
soon  as  my  lamp  was  extinguished  ;  and  as  the  noise 
of  the  slow,  solemn,  and  regular  step  continued,  and 
I  could  distinguish  that  the  person  turned  and  re- 
tiuned  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  apartment,  it 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  walker  was  engaged  in 
no  domestic  occupation,  hut  merely  pacing  to  and  fro 
for  his  own  pleasure.  "An  odd  amusement  this,"  I 
thought,  "for  one  who  had  been  engaged  at  least  a 
part  of  the  preceding  day  in  violent  exercise,  and  who 
talked  of  nsing  by  the  peep  of  dawn  on  the  ensuing 
morning." 

Mean  time  I  heard  the  storm,  which  had  been 
brewing  during  the  evening,  begin  to  descend  with  a 
vengeance  ;  sounds,  as  of  distant  thunder,  (the  noise 
of  the  more  distant  waves,  doubtless,  on  the  shore,) 
mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  neighbouring  torrent, 
and  with  the  crashing,  groaning,  and  even  screaming 
of  the  trees  in  the  glen,  whose  boughs  were  tormented 
by  the  gale.  Within  the  house,  wit  dows  clattered, 
and  doors  clapped,  and  the  walls.  th«  ugh  sufficiently 


substantial  for  a  building  of  the  kind,  seemed  to  me 
to  totter  in  the  tempest. 

But  still  the  heavy  steps  perambulating  the  apart- 
ment over  my  head,  were  distinctly  heard  amid  the 
roar  and  fury  of  the  elements.  I  thought  more  than 
once  I  even  heard  a  groan  ;  but  I  frankly  own,  that 
placed  in  this  unusual  situation,  my  fancy  may  havi 
misled  me.  I  was  tempted  several  times  lo  call 
aloud,  and  ask  whether  the  turmoil  around  us  did  not 
threaten  danger  to  the  building  which  we  inhabited: 
but  when  I  thought  of  the  secluded  and  unsocijil 
master  of  the  dwelling,  who  seemed  to  avoid  human 
society,  and  to  remain  unperturbed  amid  the  ele- 
mental war,  it  seemed  that  to  speak  to  him  at  that 
moment,  would  have  been  to  address  the  spirit  of  the 
tempest  himself,  since  no  other  being,  I  thought, 
could  have  remained  calm  and  tranquil  while  winds 
and  waters  were  thus  raging  around. 

In  process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over  anxiety 
and  curiosity.  The  storm  abated,  or  my  senses  be 
came  deadened  to  its  terrors,  and  I  fell  asleep  ere  yet 
the  mysterious  paces  of  my  host  had  ceased  to  shake 
the  flooring  over  my  head. 

Ir  rnight  have  been  expected  that  the  novelty  of  my 
situation,  although  it  did  not  prevent  my  slumbers, 
would  have  at  least  diminished  their  profoundness, 
and  shortened  their  duration.  It  pioved  otherwise, 
however;  for  I  never  slept  more  soundly  in  my  life, 
and  only  awoke  when,  at  morning  dawn,  my  land- 
lord shook  rne  by  the  shoulder,  and  dispelled  soma 
dream,  of  which,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection, otherwise  you  would  have  been  favoured  with 
it,  in  hopes  you  might  have  proved  a  second  Daniel 
upon  the  occasion. 

"  You  sleep  sound" — said  his  full  deep  voice;  "ere 
five  years  have  rolled  over  j'our  head,  your  slumbers 
will  be  lighter — unless  ere  then  you  are  wrapped  in 
the  sleep  which  is  never  broken. 

"Hov/!"  said  I,  starting  up  in  the  bed;  "do  you 
know  any  thing  of  me— of  my  prospects — of  my 
views  in  life?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  with  a  grim  smile;  "but 
it  is  evident  you  are  entering  upon  the  world  young, 
inexperienced,  and  full  of  hopes,  and  I  do  biit  pro- 
phesy to  you  what  I  would  to  any  one  in  your  con- 
dition.— But  come ;  there  lie  your  clothes — a  brown 
cnist  and  a  draught  of  milk  wait  you,  if  you  choose  to 
break  your  fast;  but  you  must  make  haste." 

"  I  must  first,"  I  said,  "  take  the  freedom  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  alone,  before  beginning  the  ordinary 
works  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  ! — humph  ! — I  cry  your  devotions  pardon,"  he 
replied,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Alan,  there  is  something  terrible  about  this  man. 

I  joined  him,  as  I  had  promised,  in  the  kitchen 
where  we  had  supped  over  night,  where  I  found  the 
articles  which  he  had  offered  me  for  breakfast,  with 
out  butter  or  any  other  addition. 

He  walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  the 
bread  and  milk  ;  and  the  slow  measured  weighty  step 
seemed  identified  with  thof^e  which  I  had  heard  last 
night.  His  pace,  from  its  funereal  slowness,  seemed 
to  keep  time  with  some  current  of  internal  passion, 
dark,  slow,  and  unchanged. — "  We  run  and  leap  by 
the  side  of  a  lively  and  bubbling  brook,"  thought  I, 
internally,  "as  if  we  would  run  a  race  with  it;  but 
beside  waters  deep,  slow,  and  lonely,  our  pace  is  sul- 
len and  silent  as  their  course.  What  thoughts  may 
be  now  corresponding  with  that  furrowed  brow,  and 
bearing  time  with  that  heavy  step!"  '    " 

"  If  you  have  finished,"  said  he,  looking  up  to  T.is 
with  a  glance  of  impatience,  as  he  observed  that  1 
ate  no  longer,  but  remained  with  mv  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  "  I  wait  to  show  j'ou  the  way.'' 

We  went  out  together,  no  individual  of  the  family 
having  been  visible  excepting  my  landlord.  I  waif 
disappointed  of  the  opportunity  which  I  watched  for 
of  giving  some  gratuity  to  the  domestics,  as  they 
seemed  to  be.  As  for  ofiering  any  recompense  to  thi'; 
Master  of  the  Household,  it  seemed  to  me  impossibio 
to  have  attempted  it. 

What  would  I  have  given  for  a  share  in  thy  com 
posure,  who  wouldst  have  thrust  haif-a-crown  into  ii 
man's  hand  whose  necessitic-3  seemed  to  crave  it. 
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conscious  that  you  did  right  in  making  the  proffer, 
and  not  caring  sixpence  whether  you  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  him  whom  you  meant  to  serve  !  I  saw  thee 
once  give  a  penny  to  a  man  with  a  Ipng  beard,  who, 
from  the  dignity  of  his  exterior,  might  have  repre- 
sented Solon.  I  had  not  thy  courage,  and  therefore 
I  made  no  tender  to  my  mysterious  host,  although, 
notwithstanding  his  display  of  silver  utensils,  a}! 
around  the  house  bespoke  narrow  circumstances,  if 
not  actual  povertv. 

We  left  the  place  together.  But  I  hear  thee  mur- 
mur thy  very  new  and  appropriate  ejaculation,  OAe, 
iuDi  satis! — The  rest  for  another  time.  Perhaps  I 
may  delay  farther  communication  till  I  learn  how  my 
favours  are  valued. 


LETTER  V. 

ALAN  FAIHFOED   TO    DABSIE    L.ATIMER. 

I  HAVE  thy  two  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsie,  and, 
expecting  the  third,  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  answer 
them.  Do  not  think  my  silence  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  my  failmg  to  take  interest  in  them,  for,  truly,  they 
excel  (thougli  the  task  was  difficult)  thy  usual  excel- 
lings.  Since  the  moon-calf  who  earliest  discovered 
the  Pandemonium  of  Milton  in  an  expu^ing  wood-fire 
—since  the  first  ingenious  urchin  who  biew  bubbles 
out  of  soap  and  water,  thou,  my  best  of  friends,  hast 
the  highest  knacii  at  making  histories  out  of  nothing. 
Wert  thou  to  plant  the  bean  in  the  nursery-tale,  thou 
wouldst  make  out,  so  soon  as  it  began  to  germinate, 
that  the  castle  of  the  giant  was  about  to  elevate  its 
battlements  on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens  to 
thee  gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime 
from  thy  own  rich  imagination.  Didst  ever  see  what 
artists  call  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  which  spreads 
its  own  particular  hue o-\er  the  vvTioIe landscape  which 
you  see  througli  it  ?— thou  beholdest  ordinary  events 
iust  through  such  a  medium. 

I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  facts  of  thy  last  long 
etter,  and  they  are  just  such  as  might  have  befallen 
any  little  truant  of  the  High  School,  who  had  got 
duwn  to  Leith  Sands,  gone  beyond  the  praxcn-dub, 
wet  his  hose  and  shoon,  and,  finally,  had  been  carried 
home,  in  compassion,  by  some  hlghkilted  fishwife, 
cursing  all  the  while  the  trouble  which  the  brat  occa- 
sioned her. 

I  admire  the  fifflire  which  thou  must  have  made, 
clinging  for  dear  life  behind  the  old  fellow's  back— 
thy  jaws  chattering  with  fear,  thy  muscles  cramped 
with  an.xiety.  Thy  execrable  supper  of  broiled  sal- 
mon, which  was  enough  to  insure  the  nightmare's 
regular  visits  for  a  twelvemonth,  may  be  termed  a 
real  affliction ;  but  as  for  the  storm  of  Thursday  last, 
isuch,  I  observe,  was  the  date.)  it  roared,  whistled, 
howled,  and  bellowed,  as  fearfully  amongst  the  old 
chimney-heads  in  the  Candlemaker-row,  as  it  could 
on  the  Solway  shore,  for  the  very  wind  of  it — teste 
mc  pel-  lotam  noclcm  vigilante.  And  then  in  the  morn- 
ing again,  when — Lord  help  you— iii  your  sentimen- 
tal delicpcv  you  bid  the  poor  man  adieu,  without  even 
tendering  him  a  half-a-crown  for  supper  and  lodging! 

Vou  laugh  at  me  for  giving  a  penny  (to  be  accurate, 
though,  thou  shouldst  have  said  sixpence)  to  an  old 
fellow,  whom  thou,  in  thy  high  flight,  wouldst  have 
sent  home  supperless,  because  he  was  like  Solon  or 
Belisarius.  But  you  forget  that  the  affront  descended 
like  a  ben<'diction  into  the  pouch  of  the  old  gabcrlunzie, 
wTio  overrtowtd  in  blessings  upon  the  i^ineious  donor 
—Long  ere  he  would  have  tiianked  thee.  Darsie,  for 
thy  barren  veneration  of  his  beard  and  his  bearing. 
Thsii  you  laugh  at  my  good  father's  retreat  from  Fair 
K.irk,  just  as  if  it  were  not  time  for  a  man  to  trudge 
when  three  or  four  mountain  knaves,  with  naked 
fjavmores,  and  heels  as  light  as  their  fingers,  were 
scampering  after  him,  cryiiv^ /uritLlsh.  You  romem- 
svhat  hi  said  himself  when  the  Laird  of  Bucklivat  told 
'lim  that  furinish  signified  "  stay  a  while."  '"  What 
the  devil,"  he  said,  surprised  out  of  his  Presbyterian 
correctness  by  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  request 
under  the  circumstances,  "  would  tlie  sf:oundrels  have 
aad  me  stop  to  have  my  head  cut  off?" 
Imagine  such  a  train  at  your  own  heel.s,  Darsie,  and 


ask  yourself  whether  yoii  would  not  exert  your  \eqa 
as  fast  as  you  did  in  flying  fi-om  the  Solway  tide. 
And  yet  you  impeach  my  father's  cou;age  !  I  tell  you 
he  has  courage  enough  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to 
spurn  what  is  wTong — courage  enough  to  defend  a 
righteous  cause  with  hand  and  purse,  and  to  take  the 
part  of  the  poor  man  against  his  oppressor,  without 
fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself.  This  is  civil 
courage,  Darsie  ;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  most 
men  in  this  age  and  country,  whether  they  ever  pos- 
sess military  courage  or  no. 

Do  not  think  I  am  angry  with  you,  though  I  thue 
attempt  to  rtctifv  your  opinions  on  my  father's  ac- 
count.   I  am  well  aware  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  is 
scarce  regarded  with  niore  respect  by  me   than  by 
thee.   Ana  while  1  am  in  a  serious  humour,  which  it  is 
ditficult   to  preserve  with   one   who   is    perpetually 
templing  me  to  laugh  at  him,  pray  dearest  Darsie,  let 
not  thy  ardour  for  adventure  carry  thee  into  more 
such  scrapes  as  that  of  the  Solway  Sands,    The  rest 
of  the  story  is  a  mere  imagination  ;  but  that  stormy 
evening  might  have  proved,  as  the  clown  says  to  Lear, 
!  a  "  naughty  night  to  swim  in." 
I      As  fcr  the  rest,  if  you  can  work  mysterious  and  ro- 
I  mantic  heroesout  of  old  crossgrainea  fishermen,  why, 
;  I  for  one  will  reap  some  amusement  by  the  metamor- 
I  phosis.     Yet  hold!  even  there,  there  is  some  need  of 
I  caution.    This  same  female  chaplain — thou  sayest  so 
I  little  of  her,  and  so  much  of  every  one  else,  that  it  ex- 
j  cites  some  doubt  in  my  mind.      Vei-y  pretty  she  is,  it 
seems— and  that  is  all  thy  discretion  informs  me  of. 
There  are  cases  in  which  silence  implies  other  things 
than  consent.     Wert  thou  ashamed  or  afraid,  Darsie. 
to  trust  thyself  with  the  praises  of  the  very  pretty 
grace-sayer?— As  I  live,  thou  blushest!    Why,  do  I 
not  know  thee  an  inveterate  Squire  of  Dames?  and 
have  I  not  been  in  thy  confidence  ?   An  elegant  elbow, 
displayed  when  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  niulfled  in  a 
cardinal,  or  a  neat  well-turned  ankle  and  instep,  seen 
by  chance  as  its  owner  tripped  up  the  Old  Assembly 
Close,*  turned  thy  brain  for  eight  days.    Thou  wert 
once  caught,  if  I  rememlier  rightly,  with  a  single 
glance  of  a  single  matchless  eye,  which,  when  the 
fair  owner  withdrew  her  veil,  proved  to  be  single  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word.    And,  besides,  were  you 
not  another  time  enamoured  of  a  voice — a  mere  voice, 
that  rningled  in  the  psalmody  at  the  Old  Greyfriars' 
Church — until  you  discovered  the  proprietor  of  that 
didcet  organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly  Maclzzard,  who  is  both 
"back  and  breast,"  as  our  saying  goes  ? 

All  these  things  considered,  and  contrasted  with 
thy  artful  silence  on  the  subject  of  this  grace-saying 
Nereid  of  thine,  I  must  beg  thee  to  be  more  explicit 
upon  that  subject  in  thy  next,  unless  thou  wouldst 
have  me  form  the  conclusion  that  thou  thinkest  more 
of  her  tlian  thou  carest  to  talk  of 

You  will  not  expect  much  news  from  this  quarter, 
as  you  know  the  monotony  of  my  life,  and  are  aware 
it  must  at  present  be  devoted  to  uninterrupted  study. 
You  have  said  a  thousand  times,  that  I  am  onlv  quali- 
fied to  make  my  way  by  dint  of  plodding,  and  there- 
fore plod  I  must. 

]\Iy  father  seems  to  be  more  impatient  of  your  ab- 
sence than  he  was  after  your  first  departure.  He  is 
sensible.  I  believe,  that  our  solitary  meals  want  the 
liijht  which  your  g.ny  humour  was  wont  to  throwover 
theni,  anri  fiels  melancholy,  as  men  do  wiien  the  light 
of  the  .sun  is  no  longer  upon  the  landsi-ape.  If  it  is 
thus  with  him,  thou  mayst  iiiiagine  it  is  much  more 
so  with  cie,  and  canst  conceive  how  heartily  I  wish 
that  tliy  froko  were  ended,  and  thou  once  more  our 
inmate. 


I  resume  ray  pen,  after  a  few  hoyrs'  interval,  to  say 
that  an  incident  has  occurred,  on  which  you  will  your- 
self lie  building  n  hundred  cast'esin  the  air,  and  which 
ev(>n  L  jealous  as  1  am  of  such  baseless  fabrics,  can 
not  but  t>wn,  aHords  ground  for  singular  conjecture. 

My  father  has  of  late  taken  me  frequently  along 
wiiii  him  when  he  attends  the  Courts,  in  his  anxiety 
to  see  me  properly  initiated  inio  the  practical  forms 
of  business.    I  own  I  feel  something  on  his  accoun' 

•  Of  old  this  almnst  deserted  nll»v  formed  the  most  rnmi<ioo 
acc^sa  boluixt  tUe.HjehStr«t'lainl  the  siiutheni  soliuiba. 
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and  my  own  froui  this  over  anxiety,  which,  I  dare 
say,  renders  us  both  ridiculous.  Hut  what  si-rnifies 
my  repua;nance  !  niv  father  dra^s  mo  up  to  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,—"  Are  you  quite  ready  to  come  on 
to-day,  j\Ir.  Crossbite  7— This  is  my  son,  designed  for 
the  bar— I  taiie  the  hberty  to  bring  him  with  me  to- 
day to  the  consultation,  merely  that  he  may  see  how 
tliesc  things  are  managed." 

Mr.  Crossbite  smiles  and  bows,  as  a  lawyer  smiles 
an  the  solicitor  who  employs  him,  and  I  dare  say, 
thrusts  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  an-d  whispers  into 
the  first  groat  wig  that  passes  him,  "  Wiiat  the  d— 1 
does  old  Fairford  mean  by  letting  loose  his  whelp 
on  me '!" 

As  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed  at  the  child- 
ish part  I  was  made  to  play  to  derive  much  informa- 
tion frou!  the  valuable  arguments  of  Mr.  Crossbite,  I 
observed  a  rather  elderly  man,  who  stood  with  his 
eves  firmly  bent  on  my  father,  as  if  he  only  waited  an 
end  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  ad- 
dress him.  There  was  something,  I  thought,  in  the 
gentleman's  appearancewhich  commanded  attention. 
Vet  his  dress  was  not  in  the  present  taste,  and  though 
it  had  once  been  mnc-nificent,  was  now  antiquated 
and  unfashionable.  His  coat  was  of  branched  velvet, 
with  a  satin  lining,  a  waistcoat  of  violet-coloured  silk, 
much  embroidered ;  his  breeches  the  same  stuff  as 
the  coat.  He  wore  square-toed  shoes,  with  foretops. 
as  they  are  called  ;  and  his  silk  stockings  were  rolled 
up  over  his  knee,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  pictures, 
and  here  and  there  on  some  of  those  originals  who 
seem  to  pique  themselves  on  dressing  after  the  mode 
of  Methuselah.  A  chapeau  bras  and  sword  necessa- 
rily completed  his  equipment,  which,  though  out  of 
date,  showed  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  of  distinction. 

The  instant  I\Ir.  Crossbite  had  ended  what  he  had 
to  say,  this  gentleman  walked  up  to  my  father,  with, 
"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Fairford — it  is  long  since  you  and 
I  met." 

My  father,  whose  politeness,  you  know,  is  e.xact  and 
formal,  bowed,  and  hemmed,  and  was  confused,  and 
at  length  professed  that  the  distance  since  they  had 
met  was  so  great,  that  though  he  remembered  the 
face  perfectly,  the  name,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had — 
really^soinehow — escaped  his  memory. 

"Have  you  forgot  Herries  of  Birrenswork ?"  said 
the  gentleman,  and  my  father  bowed  even  more  pro- 
foundly than  before;  though  I  think  his  reception  of 
his  old  friend  seemed  to  lose  some  of  the  respectful 
civility  which  he  bestowed  on  him  while  his  name 
was  yet  unknown.  It  now  seemed  to  be  something 
like  the  lip-courtesy  which  the  heart  would  have  de- 
nied had  ceremony  permitted. 

My  father,  however,  again  bowed  low,  and  hoped 
he  saw  him  well. 

"  So  well,  my  good  Mr.  Fairford,  that  I  come  hither 
determined  to  renew  mv  acquaintance  with  one  or 
two  old  friends,  and  with  you  in  the  first  place. — I 
halt  at  my  old  resting-place — you  must  dine  with  me 
to-day  atPaterson's,  at  the  head  of  the  Horse  Wynd — 
it  is  near  your  new  fashionable  dwelling,  and  I  have 
business  with  you." 

My  father  excused  himself  respectfully,  and  not 
without  embarrassment — "  he  was  particularly  en- 
gaged at  home." 

"  Then  I  will  dine  with  yon,  man,"  said  Mr.  Herries 
of  Birrenswork  ;  "  the  few  minutes  you  can  spare  me 
after  dinner,  will'suffice  for  my  business;  and  I  will 
not  prevent  you  a  moment  from  minding  your  own — 
lam  no  bottle-man." 

You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father,  though  a 
scrupulous  obsorver  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  seems 
to  exercise  them  rather  as  a  duty  than  as  a  pleasure ; 
indeed,  but  for  a  conscientious  wish  to  feed  the  hungry 
nud  receive  the  stranger,  his  doors  would  open  to 
guests  much  seldomor  than  is  the  case.  I  never  saw 
BO  strong  an  example  of  this  peculiarity,  (which  I 
Bh')uld  otherwise  have  said  is  caricatured  in  your 
description,)  as  in  his  mode  of  homologating  the  self- 
given  invitation  of  Mr.  Herries.  The  embarrassed 
nrow.  and  the  attempt  at  a  smile  which  accompanied 
his  '  We  will  expect  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in 
Browm  Square  at  three  o'clock,"  could  not  deceive 
any  one,  and  did  not  impose  upon  the  old  Laird.  It 
Vol.  V. 


was  with  a  look  of  scorn  that  he  nplied,  "I  will 
relieve  you  then  till  that  hour,  Mr.  Faiiiord  ;"  and  Ins 
w;hole  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
dine  with  you,  and  I  care  not  whether  I  am  welcome 
or  no." 

When  he  turned  away,  I  asked  my  father  whohe  was* 

"An  unfortunate  gentleman,"  was  the  reply. 

"He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfortunes,"  ropliedL 
"I  should  not  have  suspected  that  so  gay  an  outside 
was  lacking  a  dinner." 

"  Vyho  told  you  that  he  docs?"  replied  my  father; 
"he  is  omni  sTispicionc  major,  so  far  as  worldly  cir- 
cumstances are  concerned — It  is  to  be  hoped  he  makes 
a  good  use  of  them  ;  though,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.'' 

"He  has  then  been  an  irregular  liver  7"  insinuated  L 

My  father  replied  by  that  famous  brocard  with 
which  he  silences  all  unacceptable  queries,  turriin; 
in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  failings  of  our  neign- 
bours, — '^If  we  mend  our  own  faults,  Alan,  we  shall 
all  of  us  have  enough  to  do,  without  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  other  folks." 

Here  I  was  again  at  faidt ;  but  rallying  once  more. 
I  observed,  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
family. 

"He  is  well  entitled,"  fcaid  my  father,  "represent- 
ing Herries  of  Birrenswork  ;  a  branch  of  that  great 
and  once  powerful  family  of  Herries,  the  elder  branch 
whereof  merged  in  the  house  of  Nithesdale  at  the 
death  of  Lord  Robin  the  Philosopher,  Anno  Domuii 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven." 

"Has  he  still,"  said  I,  " his  patrimonial  estate  of 
Birrenswork?" 

"No,"  replied  myfather;  "  so  farback  as  his  father's 
time,  it  was  a  mere  designation^the  property  being 
forfeited  by  Herbert  Herries  following  his  kinsman 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  to  the  Preston  affair  in 
171.5.  But  they  keep  up  the  designation,  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  their  claims  may  be  revived  in  more 
favourable  times  for  Jacobites  and  for  Poptay;  and 
folks  who  in  no  way  partake  of  their  fantastic  capric- 
cios,  do  yet  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenffed,  ex  comitate, 
if  not  ex  minericordia. — But  were  he  the  Pope  and  the 
Pretender  both,  we  must  get  some  dinner  ready  for 
him,  since  hfe  has  thought  fit  to  offer  himself.  So 
hasten  home,  my  lad,  and  tell  Hannah,  Cook  Epps, 
and  James  Wilkinson  to  do  their  best;  and  do  thou 
look  out  a  pint  or  two  of  Maxwell's  best— it  is  in  the 
fifth  bin— there  are  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar. — Do 
not  leave  them  in  the  lock — you  know  poor  James's 
failing,  though  he  is  an  honest  creature  under  al' 
other  temptations — and  I  have  but  two  bottles  of  the 
old  brandy  left— we  must  keep  it  for  medicine,  Alan." 

Away  went  I — made  my  preparations — the  hour  of 
dinner  came,  and  so  did  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork, 

If  I  had  thy  power  of  imagination  and  description, 
Darsie,  I  could  make  out  a  fine,  dark,  mysterious, 
Renibrnndt-looking  portrait  of  this  same  stranger, 
which  should  be  as  far  superior  to  thy  fisherman,  as 
a  shirt  of  chain-mail  is  to  a  herring^net.  1  can  assure 
you  there  is  some  matter  for  description  about  him  ; 
but  knowing  my  own  imperfections,  I  can  only  say, 
I  thought  him  eminently  disagreeable  and  ill-bred. — 
No,  ill-bred  is  not  the  proper  word;  on  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  to  know  the  rules  of  good-breeding  per- 
fectly, and  only  to  think  that  the  rank  of  the  conipai>y 
did  not  require  that  he  should  attend  to  them — a  view 
of  the  matter  infinitely  more  oflensive  than  if  his 
behaviour  had  been  that  of  uneducated  and  proper 
rudeness.  While  my  father  said  grace,  the  Laird  did 
all  but  whistle  aloud  ;  and  v;hen  I,  at  my  father's 
desire,  returned  thanks,  he  used  his  toothpick,  as  if  bn 
had  waited  that  moment  for  its  exercise. 

So  much  for  Kirk — with  King,  inatters  went  even 
worse.  My  father,  thou  knowest,  is  particular!/  full 
of  deference  to  his  guests;  and  in  the  present  case, 
he  seemed  more  than  usually  desirous  to  escape  every 
cause  of  dispute.  He  so  far  compromised  his-:  loyalty, 
as  to  announce  merely  "The  King,"  as  his  first  toast 
after  dinner,  instead  of  the  emphatV  "King  George" 
which  is  his  usual  formula.  Our  guest  made  a  mf 
tion  with  his  glass,  so  as  to  pass  it  over  the  water- 
decanter  which  stood  beside  him,  and  added.  "  Ov#r 
the  water." 
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Mv  father  coloured,  but  wor.ld  not  seem  to  hear  this. 
Much  more  there  was  of  careless  and  disrespectful  in 
the  stransjer's  manner  and  tone  of  conversation  ;  so 
that  though  I  know  my  father's  prejudices  iti  favour 
of  rank  and  birth,  and  thonah  I  am  aware  his  other- 
wise masculine  understanding  has  never  entirely 
shaken  off  the  slavish  awe  of  the  srreat,  which  in  his 
earlier  days  they  had  so  many  modes  of  commanding, 
still  I  could  hardly  excuse  him  for  enduring  so  much 
insolence— such  it  seemed  to  be — as  this  self-invited 
guest  was  disposed  to  offer  to  him  at  his  own  table. 

One  can  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same  carriage,  if 
he  treads  upon  your  toes  by  accident,  or  even  throiigh 
negligence  ;  but  it  is  very  different  when,  knowing 
that  they  are  rather  of  a  tender  description,  he  con- 
tinues to  pound  away  at  them  with  his  hoofs.  In  rny 
poor  opinion— aud  I  am  a  man  of  peace — you  can,  in 
that  case,  hardly  avoid  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  my  father  read  my  thoughts  in  my  eye; 
for,  pulling  out  his  watch,  he  said,  "Half  past  four, 
Alan — you  should  be  in  your  own  room  by  this  time — 
Birrenswork  will  excuse  you." 

Our  visiter  nodded  carelessly,  and  I  had  no  longer 
any  pretence  to  remain.  But  as  I  left  the  roorn  I 
heard  this  Magnate  of  Nithesdale  distinctly  mention 
the  name  of  Latimer.  I  lingered ;  but  at  length  a 
direct  hint  from  my  father  obliged  me  to  withdraw ; 
and  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  summoned  to 
partake  of  a  cup  of  tea,  our  guest  had  departed.  He 
nad  business  that  evening  m  the  High  Street,  and 
could  not  spare  time  even  to  drink  tea.  I  could  not 
help  saying,  I  considered  his  departure  as  a  relief  from 
incivility.  "  What  business  has  he  to  upbraid  us,"  I 
said,  "  with  the  change  of  our  dwelling  from  a  more 
inconvenient  to  a  better  quarter  of  the  town  ?  What 
was  it  to  him  if  we  chose  to  imitate  some  of  the  con- 
veniences or  luxuries  of  an  English  dwellirig-house, 
instead  of  living  piled  up  above  each  other  in  flats  ? 
Have  his  patrician  birth  and  aristocratic  fortunes 
given  him  any  right  to  censure  those  who  dispose  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  according  to  their 
own  pleasure?" 

My  father  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff^  and  replied, 
"  Very  well,  Alan  ;  very  well  indeed.  I  wish  Mr. 
Crossbite  or  Counsellor  Pest  had  heard  you;  they 
must  have  acknowledged  that  you  have  a  talent  for 
forensic  elocution ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try 
a  little  declamation  at  home  now  and  then,  V)  gather 
audacity  and  keep  yourself  in  breath.  But  touching 
*he  subject  of  this  paraifle  of  words,  it's  not  worth 
A  liinch  of  tobacco.  D'ye  think  that  I  care  for  Mr. 
Herries  of  Birrenswork  more  than  any  other  genile- 
•  man  who  comes  here  about  business,  although  I  do 
not  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  throat,  because  he  speaks 
like  a  gray  goose  as  he  is  7  But  to  say  no  more  about 
him,  I  want  to  have  Dnrsie  Latimer's  present  direc- 
tion ;  for  It  is  possihle  I  may  have  to  write  the  lad  a 
line  with  my  own  hand — and  yet  I  do  not  well  know 
— but  give  me  the  direction  at  all  events." 

I  did  so,  and  if  you  have  heard  from  my  father  ac- 
cordinglv,  you  know  more,  probably,  about  the  subject 
of  this  fetter  than  I  who  write  it.  But  if  you  have 
not,  then  shall  I  have  discharged  a  friend's  duty,  in 
letting  you  know  that  there  certainly  is  something 
afloat  between  this  disagreeable  Laird  and  my  father, 
in  which  you  are  considerably  interested. 

Adieu  !  and  although  I  have  aiven  thee  a  subject  for 
waking  dreams,  beware  of  building  a  castle  too  heavy 
for  the  foundation  ;  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
barely  the  word  Latimer  occurring  in  a  conversation 
betwixt  a  gentleman  of  Dumfriesshire  and  a  W.  S.  of 
Ekiinburgh — Ceetera  prorsus  ignoro. 


L  E  T  T  E  R  V  L 

DARSlE    LATIMER   TO    AIJVX   FAIRFORD. 
[In  continuation  of  Letters  in.  and  IV.] 
I  TOLD  thee  I  walked  out  into  the  open  air  with  my 
rrave  and  stern  landlord.    I  could  now  see  moreper- 
frc  tly  than  on  the  preceding  night  the  secluded  glen, 
in  which  stood  the  two  or  three  cottages  wl^ich  ap- 
peared to  be  the  a]»^e  of  him  an4  his  family'. 
''   wa.e  so  narro<v,  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  that  no 


ray  of  the  rnorning  sun  was  likely  to  reach  it  till  it 
should  rise  high  in  the  horizon.  Looking  up  the  dell, 
you  saw  a  brawling  brook  issuing  in  loamy  haste 
froiTi  a  covert  of  underwood,  like  a  racehorse  impa- 
tient to  arrive  at  the  goal ;  and,  if  you  gaz^d  yet  more 
earnestly,  you  might  observe  part  of  a  high  waterfall 
glimmering  through  the  foliage,  and  giving  occasion, 
doubtless,  to  the  precipitate  speed  of  the  brook. 
Lower  down,  the  stream  became  more  placid,  and 
opened  into  a  quiet  piece  of  water,  which  aHljrded  a 
rude  haven  to  two  or  three  fishermen's  boats,  then 
lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  beinsrout.  Two 
or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen  beside  this  little 
haven,  inhabited  probably  by  the  owners  of  the  boats, 
but  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
mine  host,  though  that  was  miserable  enough. 

I  had  but  a  minute  or  tsvo  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, yet  during  that  space  my  companion  showed 
symptoms  of  impatience,  and  more  than  once  shouted, 

"  Cnstal -Cristal  Xixon,"  until  the  old  man  of  the 

preceding  evening  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  cottages  or  outhouses,  leading  the 
strong  black  horse  which  I  before  commemorated, 
ready  bridled  and  saddled.  My  conductor  made  Cris- 
tal a  sign  with  his  finger,  and,  turning  from  the  cot- 
tage door,  led  the  way  up  the  steep  path  or  ravine 
which  connected  the  sequestered  dell  with  the  open 
country. 

Had  I  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
road  down  which  I  had  been  hurried  with  so  much 
impetuosity  on  the  preceding  evening,  I  greatly  ques- 
tion if  I  should  have  ventured  the  descent;  for  it  de- 
served no  better  name  than  the  channel  of  a  torrent, 
now  in  a  good  measure  filled  with  water  that  dashed 
in  foam  and  fury  into  the  dell,  being  swelled  with  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night.  I  ascended  this  ugly 
path  with  some  difficulty,  although  on  foot,  and  felt 
dizzy  when  I  observed,  from  such  traces  as  the  rains 
had  not  obliterated,  that  the  horse  seemed  almost 
to  have  slid  down  it  upon  his  haunches  the  evening 
before. 

i\Iy  host  threw  himself  on  his  horse's  back,  without 
placing  a  foot  in  the  stirrup — passed  me  in  the  peril- 
ous ascent,  against  which  he  pressed  his  steed  as  il 
the  animal  had  had  the  footing  of  a  wildcat.  The 
water  and  mud  splashed  from  his  heels  in  his  reck- 
less course,  and  a  few  bounds  placed  him  on  the  toi) 
of  the  bank,  where  I  presently  joined  him,  and  found 
the  horse  and  rider  standing  still  as  a  statue ;  the  for- 
mer panting  and  expanding  his  broad  nostrils  to  the 
morning  wind,  the  latter  motionless,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  fii'st  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which  al- 
ready began  to  peer  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
gild  the  distant  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Lid- 
desdale. 

He  seemed  in  a  reverie,  from  which  he  started  at 
my  approach,  and  putting  his  horse  in  motion,  led 
the  way  at  a  leisurely  pace,  through  a  broken  and 
sandy  road,  which  traversed  a  waste,  level,  and  un- 
cultivated tract  of  downs,  intermixed  with  morass, 
much  like  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  quarters 
at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Iiideed  the  whole  open  ground 
of  this  district,  where  it  approaches  the  sea,  has, 
except  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  the  same  uniform  anq 
dreary  character. 

Advancing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  brink 
of  the  glen,  we  gained  a  still  more  extensive  com- 
mand of  this  desolate  prospect,  which  seemed  even 
more  drear\',  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite  shores 
of  Cumberland,  crossed  and  intersected  by  ten  thou- 
sand lines  of  trees  growing  in  hedge-rows,  shaded 
with  groves  and  woods  of  considerable  extent,  and 
animated  by  hamlets  and  vilLis,  from  which  thin 
clouds  of  smoke  already  gave  sign  of  human  life  and 
human  industry. 

My  conductor  had  extended  his  arm,  and  was 
pointing  the  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  when  the  step 
of  a  horse  was  heard  approaching  us.  He  looked 
sharply  around,  and  having  observed  who  was  ap- 
proaching, proceeded  in  his  instructions  to  me,  plant- 
ing himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  very  middle  ol 
the  path,  whicli,  at  the  place  where  we  halted,  had 
a  slough  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sand-bank  on  the 
other. 
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I  observed  that  the  rider  who  approaeiied  us  slack- 
ened his  horse's  pace  from  a  slow  trot  to  a  walk,  as 
if  desirous  to  suffer  us  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to  avoid 
passing  us  at  a  spot  where  the  ditTicvilty  of  doin^  so 
must  have  brought  us  very  close  to  each  other.  Vou 
know  niv  old  failing,  Alan,. and  that  I  am  always  will- 
ing to  attend  to  any  thing  in  preference  to  the  individual 
WHO  has  lor  the  time  possession  of  the  conversation. 

Agreeably  to  this  amiable  propensity,  I  was  inter- 
Bally  speculating  concerning  the  cause  of  the  rider 
keeping  aloof  from  us,  when  my  companion,  elevat- 
ing his  deep  voice  so  suddenly  and  so  sternly,  as  at 
once  to  recall  my  wandering  thoughts,  exclaimed, 
"In  the  name  of  the  devil,  young  man,  do  you  think 
tliat  others  have  no  better  use  for  their  time  than  you 
have,  that  you  oblige  me  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to 
you  three  times  over  7— Do  you  see,  I  say,  yonder 
thing  at  a  mile's  distance,  that  looks  like  a  finger- 
post, or  rather  like  a  gallovvs? — I  would  it  had  a 
dreaming  fool  hanging  upon  it,  as  au  example  to  all 
meditative  moon-calves!— Yon  gibbet-looking  pole 
will  guide  you  to  the  bridge,  where  you  must  pass  the 
large  brook ;  then  proceed  straight  forwards,  till  seve- 
ral roads  divide  at  a  cairn. — Plague  on  thee,  thou  art 
wandering  again !" 

It  is  indeed  quite  tnie,  that  a'  this  monient  the 
horseman  approached  us,  and  my  attention  was 
again  called  to  him  as  I  made  way  to  let  him  pass. 
His  whole  exterior  showed  at  once  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  the  world  and  the 
world's  law  call  them,  Quakers.  A  strong  and  use- 
ful iron-gray  galloway  showed,  by  its  sleek  and  good 
condition,  that  the  merciful  man  was  merciful  to  his 
beast.  His  accoutrements  were  in  the  usual  unos- 
tentatious, but  clean  and  serviceable  order,  which 
characterizes  these  sectaries.  His  long  surtout  of 
dark-gray  superfine  cloth  descended  ''.own  to  the 
middle  of  his  leg,  and  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin, 
to  defend  him  against  the  morniue;  air.  As  usual  his 
ample  beaver  hung  down  without  button  or  loop,  and 
shaded  a  comely"  and  placid  countenance,  the  gravity 
of  which  appeared  to  contain  some  seasoning  of  hu- 
mour, and  had  nothing  in  common  with  thepinched 
puritanical  air  affected  by  devotees  in  general.  The 
brow  was  open  and  free  from  wrinkles,  whether  of 
age  or  hypocrisy.  The  eye  was  clear,  calm,  and  con- 
siderate, yet  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by  apprehen- 
sion, not  to  say  fear,  as  pronouncing  the  usual  saluta- 
tion of  "I  wish  thee  a  good  morrow,  friend,"  he  indi- 
cated, by  turning  his  palfrey  close  to  one  side  of  the 
path,  a  wish  to  glide  past  us  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible— just  as  a  travellt  r  would  choose  to  pass  a 
mastiff  of  whose  peaceable  intentions  he  is  by  no 
means  confident. 

But  my  friend,  not  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
get  off"  so  easily,  put  his  horse  quite  across  the  path, 
so  that,  without  plunging  into  the  slough,  or  scram- 
bling up  the  bank,  the  Quaker  could  not  have  passed 
him.  Neither  of  these  was  an  experiment  without 
hazard  greater  than  the  passenger  seemed  wiUing  to 
incur.  He  halted,  therefore,  as  if  waiting  till  my  com- 
panion should  make  way  for  him ;  and,  as  they  sat 
fronting  each  other,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
they  might  have  formed  no  bad  emblem  of  Peace  and 
War;  for  although  piy  conductor  was  unarmed,  yet 
the  whole  of  his  manner,  his  stern  look,  and  his  up- 
right seat  on  horseback,  were  entirely  those  of  a  sol- 
dier in  undress.  He  accosted  the  Quaker  in  these 
words,—"  So  ho !  friend  Joshua— thou  art  early  to 
the  road  this  morning.  Has  the  spirit  moved  thee 
and  thy  righteous  brethren  to  act  with  some  honcstv, 
and  pull  down  yonder  tide-nets  that  keep  the  fish 
from  coming  up  the  river?" 

"Surely,  friend,  not  so,"  answered  Joshua,  firmly, 
but  good-hurnouredly  at  the  same  time ;  "  thou  canst 
not  expect  that  our  own  hands  should  pulldown  what 
our  own  purses  established.  Thou  killest  the  fish 
with  spear,  line,  and  coble-net;  and  we,  with  snares 
and  with  nets,  which  work  by  the  ebb  and  the  flow 
of  the  tide.  Each  doth  what  seems  best  in  his  eyes 
to  secure  a  share  of  the  blessing  whicli  Providence 
hath  bestowed  on  the  river,  and  that  within  his  own 
bounds.  I  prithee  seek  no  quarrel  against  us,  for  tliou 
Bhalt  have  no  v.rong  at  our  hand." 


"  Be  assured  I  will  take  none  at  the  hand  ol 
any  man,  whether  his  hat  be  cocked  or  broad-brim- 
med," answered  the  fisherman.  "I  tell  jou  in  fair 
terms,  Joshua  Geddes,  that  you  and  your  partners  are 
using  unlawful  craft  to  destroy  the  fish  in  the  Solvvay 
by  stake-nets  and  wears;  and  that  we,  who  fish  fair- 
ly, and  like  men,  as  our  fathers  did,  have  daily  and 
yearly  less  sport  and  less  profit.  Do  not  think  gravity 
or  hypocrisy  can  carry  it  ofT  as  you  have  done.  The 
world  knows  you,  and  we  know  you.  You  will  de- 
stroy the  salmon  which  make  the  livelihood  of  fifty 
poor  families,  and  then  wipe  your  mouth,  and  go  to 
make  a  speech  at  Meeting,  fiut  do  not  hope  it  will 
last  thus.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  \ve  will  be  upon 
you  one  morning  soon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a 
stake  standing  in  tlie  pools  of  the  Solwav ;  and  down 
the  tide  they  shall  every  one  go,  and  well  if  we  do  not 
send  a  lessee  along  wiih  them." 

"  Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  with  a  constrained  ,smili» 
"but  that  I  know  thou  dost  not  mean  as  thou  sa>''  si' 
I  would  tell  thee  we  are  under  the  protection  of  thi.- 
country's  laws ;  nor  do  we  the  less  trust  to  ob'  ajn  their 
protection,  that  our  principles  permit  us  not,  by  gjiy 
act  of  violent  resistance,  to  protect  ouvselves.'" 

"Allvillanous  cant  and  cowardice,"  exclaimed  the 
fisherman,  "and  a.=sumed  merely  as  a  cloak  to  your 
hypocritical  avarice." 

■"  Nay,  say  not  cowardice,  my  friend,"  answered  the 
Quaker,  "since  thou  knowest  there  may  be  as  piuch 
courage  in  enduring  as  in  acting;  and  I  will  be  judged 
by  this  youth,  or  by  any  one  else,  whether  there  is  not 
more  cowardice— even  in  the  opinion  of  that  world 
whose  thoughts  are  the  breath  in  thy  nostrils— in  the 
armed  oppressor,  who  doth  injury,  than  in  the  de- 
fenceless and  patient  sufferer,  who  endureth  it  with 
constancy." 

"I  will  exchange  no  more  words  with  you  on  the 
subject,"  said  the  fisherman,  who,  as  if  something 
moved  at  the  last  argument  which  Mr.  Geddes  had 
used,  now  made  room  for  him  to  pass  forward  on  his 
journey.  "Do  not  forget,  however,"  he  added,  "  that 
you  have  had  fair  warning,  nor  suppose  that  we  wiK 
accept  of  fair  words  in  apology  for  foul  play.  These 
nets  of  yours  are  unlawfu'— they  spoil  our  fishings— 
and  we  will  have  them  down  'at  aii  risks  and  ha- 
zards.   I  am  a  man  of  iny  word,  friend  Joslui?'." 

"I  trust  thou  art,"  said  the  Quaker;  "but  thou  art 
the  rather  bound  to  be  cautious  in  rashly  aiTirming 
what  thou  wilt  never  execute.  Fori  tell  thee,  friencl, 
that  though  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  thee 
and  one  of  our  people,  as  there  is  between  a  lion  and 
a  sheep,  yet  I  know  and  believe  thou  hast  so  much  of 
the  lion  in  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  scarce  ernplov  thy 
strength  and  thy  rage  upon  that  which  professcih  no 
means  of  resistance.  Report  says  so  much  good  of 
thee,  at  least,  if  it  says  little  more." 

"Time  will  try,"  answered  the  fisherman;  *'and 
hark  thee,  Joshua,  before  we  part,  I  will  put  thee  in 
the  way  of  doing  one  good  deed,  which,  credit  me,  is 
better  than  twenty  moral  speeches.  Here  is  a  stran- 
ger youth,  whom  heaven  has  so  scantilv  gifted  with 
brains,  that  he  will  bewilder  himself  in  llie  Sands,  ns 
he  did  last  night,  unless  thou  wilt  kindly  show  him 
the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush  ;  for  I  have  been  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  make  him  comprehend  the  road 
thither — Hast  thou  so  much  charity  under  thy  sim- 
plicity, Quaker,  as  to  do  this  good  tiirn?'' 

"Nay,  it  is  thou,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  "thai 
dost  lack  charity,  to  suppose  any  one  unwilling  to  uo 
so  simple  a  kindness." 

"Thou  art  right — I  should  have  remembered  it  can 
cost  thee  nothing.  Young  gentleman,  this  pious  pat- 
tern of  primitive  simplicity  will  teach  thee  the  righi 
way  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush — ay,  and  will  himself 
shear  thee  like  a  sheep,  if  you  come  to  buying  and 
selling  with  him." 

He  then  abruptly  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  'o 
remain  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  replied  I  was  at  present  uncenain — as  long,  pro 
bably,  as  I  could  amuse  myself  in  the  neighbouihood 

"You  are  fond  of  sport?"  he  added,  in  the  sa';M 
tone  of  brief  inquiry. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added,  I  wa»  t«" 
tally  inexperienced. 
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"  Perhaps  if  you  reside  here  for  some  days,"  he  said, 
"  we  may  meet  again,  and  I  may  have  the  chance  of 
giving  you  a  lesson." 

Ere  I  could  express  either  thanks  or  assent,  he 
turned  short  round  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  by  way 
of  adieu,  and  rode  back  to  the  verge  of  the  dell  from 
which  we  had  emerged  together ;  and  as  he  remained 
standing  upon  the  banks,  I  could  long  liear  his  voice 
wliile  lie  shouted  down  to  those  within  its  recesses. 

Mean  while  the  Q.uaker  and  I  proceeded  on  our 
'ourney  for  some  time  in  silence:  he  restraining  his 
sober-minded  steed  to  a  pace  which  might  have  suited 
a  much  less  active  walker  than  myself,  and  looking 
on  me  from  time  to  time  with  an  expression  of  curi- 
osity, mingled  with  benignity.  For  my  part,  I  cared 
not  to  speak  first.  It  happened  I  had  never  before 
been  in  company  with  one  oi  this  particular  sect,  and, 
afraid  that  in  addressing  him  I  might  unwittingly  in- 
fringe upon  some  of  their  prejudices  or  peculiarjies,  I 
patiently  remained  silent.  At  length  he  asked  me, 
whether  I  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Laird, 
as  men  called  him. 

I  repeated  the  words  "in  his  service T'  with  such 
an  accent  of  surprise,  as  induced  him  to  say,  "Nay. 
but,  friend,  I  mean  no  offence;  perhaps  1  shoufd 
have  said  in  his  society — an  inmate,  I  mean,  in  his 
house?" 

"  1  am  totally  unknown  to  the  person  from  \Yhorn 
we  have  just  parted,"  said  I,  "  and  our  connexion  is 
only  temporary— He  had  tlie  charity  to  give  me  his 
giiidancB  from  the  Sands,  and  a  night's  harijournge 
from  the  tempest.  So  our  acquaintance  began,  and 
there  it  is  likely  to  end ;  for  you  may  observe  that 
our  friend  is  by  no  means  apt  to  encourage  fami- 
liarity." 

"  So  little  so,"  answered  my  companion,  "  that  thy 
case  is,  1  think,  the  first  in  which  I  ever  heard  of  his 
receiving  any  one  into  his  house;  that  is,  if  thou  hast 
really  spent  the  night  there." 
^  "Why  should  you  doubt  hV  replied!;  "there  is 
P(  t  motive  I  can  nave  to  deceive  you,  nor  is  the  object 
va  irth  it." 

'  'Be  not  angry  with  me,"  said  the  Quaker;  "but 
th.v,  1  knowest  that  thine  own  people  do  not,  as  we 
huia  biy  endeavour  to  do,  confine  themselves  within 
tiie  1  -■Jmplicity  of  truth,  but  employ  the  language  of 
falsfl  lood,  not  only  for  profit,  but  for  compliment,  and 
soniei  imes  for  mere  diversion.  I  have  heard  various 
stories  of  mv  neighbour ;  of  most  of  which  I  only  be- 
lieve a  small  part,  and  even  then  they  are  difficult  to 
reconci  '.e  with  each  other.  Kut  tliis  being  the  first 
•time  I  ev5r  heard  of  his  receiving  a  stranger  within 
his  dvv  3  'ling,  made  me  express  some  doubts.  1  pray 
thee  let   them  not  offend  thee." 

"He  A  oe?  not,"  said  I,  "appear  to  possess  in  much 
abundaa  ce  the  means  of  exercising  hospitality,  and 
so  may  be  excused  from  offering  it  in  ordinary 
cases."  .      ,  ,, 

"Ttiatii  to  say,  friend,  replied  .Tosliiia,  "thou  hast 
?iipr-'ed  ill,  a  nd  perhaps  breakfasted  worse.  Now  my 
small  tenenient,  called  Mount  Sharon,  is  nearer  to 
us  by  two  51  liles  than  thine  inn  ;  and  although  giiing 
thitlier  may  prolong  thy  walk,  as  taking  thee  otf  the 
straighter  r*.  )ad  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  yet  methinks 
exorcise  will  suit  thv  youtiiful  limbs,  as  well  as  a  good 
plain  meal  th  V  y9utliful  appetite.  What  say'st  ttiou, 
my  young  aiii,  uaintanceV 

If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,"  I  replied: 
for  the  invital  "ion  v/as  cordially  given,  and  my  bread 
iind  milk  had  been  hastily  swallowed,  and  in  small 
(quantity. 

"'Nay,", said  Joshua,  use  not  the  language  of 
(compliment  win  i  those  who  renounce  it.  Had  this 
poor  courtesy  biji  .n  very  inconvenient,  perhaps  I  had 
not  offered  it." 

"  I  accept  the  ii  ivitation  then,"  said  I,  "  in  the  same 
ROod  spirit  in  whi  ch  you  give  it." 

The  Quaker  -sn  liled,  reached  me  his  hand,  I  shook 
II,  and  we  travellt  'd  on  in  great  cordiality  with  each 
Hthtr.  The  fact  i;  ?,  1  vvas  much  entertained  by  con- 
ira.'i|>ng  in  my  o•^  n  mind,  the  open  manner  of  the 
kina-hearted  .los'.i  ua  Geddes,  witli  the  abrupt,  dark, 
an.  'oHy  demesne  ""■  of  "i.v  ent'Ttainer  on  the  pre- 
p^dipg  evening. .   i  loth  were  blunt  and  unceremoni- 


ous; but  the  plainness  of  the  Quaker  had  the  charac 
ter  of  devotional  simplicity,  and  was  mingled  with 
the  more  real  kindness,  as  if  honest  Joshua  was  de- 
sirous of  atoning,  by  his  sincerity,  for  the  lack  of  ex- 
ternal courtesy.  On  the  contrary,  the  manners  of 
the  fisherman  were  those  of  one  to  whom  the  rules 
of  good  behaviour  might  be  familiar,  but  who,  either 
from  pride  or  misanthropy,  scorned  to  observe  them. 
Still  I  thought  of  him  with  interest  and  curiosity, 
notwithstanding  sp  much  about  him  that  was  repul- 
sive ;  and  1  promised  myself,  in  the  course  of  my 
conversation  with  the  Quaker,  to  learn  all  that  he 
knew  on  the  subject.  He  turned  the  conversation, 
however,  into  a  different  channel,  and  inquired  into 
my  own  condition  in  life,  and  views  in  visiting  this 
remote  frontier. 

I  only  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  my  name, 
and  add,  that  I  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  but 
finding  myself  possessed  of  some  independence,  I  had 
of  late  permitted  myself  some  relaxation,  and  was 
residing  at  Shepherd's  Bush  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  oi 
angiing. 

'I  do  thee  no  harm,  young  man,"  said  my  new 
friend,  "in  wishing  thee  a  better  employment  for  thy 
grave  hours,  and  a  more  humane  amusement  (il 
amusement  thou  must  have)  for  those  of  a  lighter 
character." 

"You  are  severe,  sir,"  I  replied.  "I  heard  you  but 
a  moment  since  refer  ypurself  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  country^if  there  be  laws,  there  must 
be  lawyers  to  explain,  and  judges  to  administei 
them." 

Joshua  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep  which 
were  grazing  on  the  downs  over  which  we  were  tra 
veiling. 

"Were  a  wolf,"  he  said,  "to  come  even  now  upor» 
yonder  flocks,  they  would  crowd  fpr  protection,  doubt 
less,  around  the  shepherd  and  his  dog;  yet  they  are 
bitten  and  harassed  daily  by  the  one,  shorn,  ano 
finally  killed  and  eaten  by  the  other.  But  I  say  not 
this  to  shock  you;  for,  though  laws  and  lawyers  are 
evils,  yet  they  are  necessary  evils  in  this  probationary 
state  of  society,  till  man  shall  learn  to  render  unto 
his  fellows  that  which  is  their  due,  according  to  the 
light  of  his  own  conscience,  and  through  no  othei 
compulsion.  Mean  while,  I  have  known  many  righte- 
ous men  who  have  followed  thy  intended  profes.sion 
in  honesty  and  uprightness  of  walk.  The  greatei 
their  merit,  who  walk  erect  in  a  path  which  so  man> 
find  slippery." 

"And  angling," — said  I,  "you  object  to  that  also 
as  an  amusement,  you  who,  if  I  understand  rightly 
what  passed  between  you  and  my  late  landlord,  are 
yourself  a  proprietor  of  fisheries  1 

"Not  a  proprietor,"  he  replied,  "I  am  only,  in  co- 
partnery with  others,  a  tacksman  or  lessee  of  some 
valuable  salmon-lisheries  a  lutledown  the  coast.  But 
mistake  me  not.  The  evil  of  angling,  with  which  I 
class  all  sports,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  the 
sufferings  of  animals  for  their  end  and  object,  does 
not  consist  in  the  mere  catching  and  killing  those 
animals  with  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  hath 
stocked  the  earth  for  the  good  9f  man,  but  in  making 
their  protracted  agony  a  principle  of  delight  and  en- 
joyment. I  do  indeed  cause  these  fisheries  to  be  cpn- 
ductud  for  the  necessary  taking,  killing,  and  selling 
the  fish ;  and  in  the  same  way,  were  I  a  farmer,  I 
should  send  my  lambs  to  market.  But  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  contriving  myself  a  sport  and  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  trade  of  the  butcher  as  out  of  that  ol 
the  fisher." 

We  argued  this  point  no  further;  for  though  I 
thought  his  arguments  a  little  too  high-strained,  yet 
as  nfy  mind  acquitted  me  of  having  taken  delight  in 
aught  but  the  theory  of  field-sports,  1  did  not  think 
myself  called  upon  stubbornly  to  advocate  a  practice 
which  had  afforded  me  so  little  pleasure. 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  remains  of  an 
old  finger-post,  which  my  host  had  formerly  pointed 
out  as  a  landmark.  Here,  a  ruinous  wooden  bridge, 
supported  hy  long  posts  resembling  crutches,  served 
mi!  to  get  across  the  water,  while  my  new  friend 
sought  a  ford  a  good  way  higher  up,  for  the  stream 
was  considerably  swellecf. 
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As  I  paused  for  his  rejoining  nie,  I  observed  an  an- 
gler at  a  little  distance  pouchitig  trout  alter  trout,  as 
fast  almost  as  he  conld  cast  his  line ;  and  I  own,  m 
spite  of  Joshua's  lecture  on  humanity,  I  could  not 
but  envy  his  adroitness  and  success,— so  natural  is 
the  love  of  sport  to  our  minds,  or  so  easily  are  we 
taught  to  assimilate  success  in  field-sports  with  ideas 
of  pleasure,  and  with  the  praise  due  to  address  and 
agility.  I  soon  recognised  in  the  successful  angler 
little  Benjie,  w'ho  had  been  my  guide  and  tutor  in  tliat 
gentle  art,  as  you  have  learned  from  my  former  let- 
ters. I  called^  whistled— the  rascal  recognised  rne, 
and,  starting  like  a  guilty  thing,  seemed  hesitating 
whether  to  approach  or  to  run  away ;  and  when  he 
determined  on  the  former,  it  was  to  assail  me  with  a 
Joud  clamorous,  and  exaggerated  report  of  the  an.xiety 
of  all  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  personal  safely ; 
how  my  landlady  had  wept,  how  Sam  and  the  ostler 
had  not  the  heart  to  go  to  bed,  but  sat  up  all  night 
drinking — and  how  he  himself  had  been  up  long  be- 
fore daybreak  to  go  in  quest  of  me. 

"And  you  were  switching  the  water,  I  suppose," 
said  I,  "  to  discover  my  dead  body?" 

Tills  observation  produced  a  long  "Na — a — a"  of 
acknowledged  detection  ;  but,  with  his  natural  im- 
pudence, and  confidence  in  my  good-nature,  he  im- 
mediately added,  "  that  he  thought  I  would  like  a 
fresh  trout  or  twa  for  breakfast,  and  the  water  being 
in  such  rare  trim  for  the  saumon  raun,*  he  couldna 
help  taking  a  cast." 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  the  hon- 
est Q,uaker  returned  to  the  farther  end  of  the  wooden 
bridge  to  tell  me  he  coidd  not  venture  to  cross  the 
brook  in  its  present  state,  but  would  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity to  ride  round  by  the  stone  bridge,  which  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  than  his  own  house.  He 
was  about  to  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  with- 
out him,  and  inquire  for  his  sister,  when  I  suggested 
to  him,  that  if  he  pleased  to  trust  his  horse  to  little 
Benjie,  the  boy  might  carry  him  round  by  the  bridge, 
while  we  walked  the  shorter  and  more  pleasant 
road. 

Joshua  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Benjie,  who,  he  said,  was  the  naughtiest  varlet 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Nevertheless,  rather 
than  part  company,  he  agreed  to  put  the  pony  uiider 
his  charge  for  a  short  season,  with  many  injunctions 
that  he  should  not  attempt  to  mount,  but  lead  the 
pony  (even  Solomon)  by  the  bridle,  under  the  assu- 
rances of  sixpence  in  case  of  proper  demeanour,  and 
penalty  that  if  he  transgressed  the  orders  given  him, 
'  verily  he  should  be  scourged." 

Promises  cost  Benjie  nothing,  and  he  showered 
them  out  wholesale  ;  till  the  Quaker  at  length  yielded 
up  the  bridle  to  him,  repeating  his  charges,  and  en- 
forcing them  by  holding  up  his  forefin^t^er.  On  my 
part.  I  called  to  Benjie  to  leave  the  fish  he  had  taken 
at  Mount  Sharon,  making,  at  the  same  time,  an 
apologetic  countenance  to  my  new  friend,  not  being 
quite  aware  whether  the  compliment  would  be  agree- 
able to  such  a  condeniner  of  field-sporis. 

He  undet;stood  me  at  once,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
practical  distinction  betwixt  catching  the  animals  as 
an  object  of  cruel  and  wanton  sport,  and  eating  them 
as  lawful  and  gratifying  articles  of  food  after  they 
«vere  killed.  On  the  latter  point  he  had  no  scruples  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  assured  me,  that  this  brook  con- 
tained the  real  red  trout,  so  highly  esteemed  by  all 
connoisseurs,  and  that,  when  eaten  within  an  hour 
of  their  being  caujrht,  they  had  a  peculiar  firmness  of 
substance  and  delicacy  of  flavour,  which  rendered 
them  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  morning  meal,  espe- 
cially when  earned,  like  ours,  by  early  rising,  and  an 
hour  or  two's  wholesome  exercise. 

But  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan,  we  did  not 
come  so  far  as  the  frying  of  our  fish  without  farther 
adventure.  So  it  is  only  to  spare  thy  patience,  and 
mine  own  eyes,  that  I  pull  up  for  the  present,  and 
Bend  thee  the  rest  of  my  story  m  a  subsequent  letter. 

*  The  I)ait  made  of  salmon-row  salted  and  preserved.  In  a 
iwollen  river,  and  about  tlie  moutli  of  Octobej  ;t  is  a  most 
deadly  bait 
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Little  Benjie,  with  the  pony,  having  been  sent  of! 
on  the  left  side  of  the  brook,  tne  Quaker  and  I  saun- 
tered on,  like  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  same 
army  occupying  the  opposite  naiiks  of  a  river,  and 
observing  the  same  line  of  march.  But,  while  my 
worthy  companion  was  assuring  me  of  a  pleasant 
greensward  walk  to  his  mansion,  little  Benjie,  who 
had  been  charged  to  keep  in  sight,  chose  to  deviate 
from  the  path  assigned  him,  and,  turning  to  the  right, 
led  his  charge,  Solomon,  out  of  our  vision. 

"Tiie  villain  means  to  mount  him  !"  cried  Joshua, 
with  more  vivacity  than  was  consistent  with  his  pro- 
fession of  passive  endurance. 

I  endeavoured  to  appease  his  apprehensions,  as  he 
pushed  on,  wiping  his  brow  with  vexation,  assuring 
him,  that  if  the  boy  did  mount,  he  would,  for  his  own 
sake,  ride  gently. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,"  said  Joshua  rejecting  all 
consolation;  "he  do  any  thing  gently! — no,  he  will 
gallop  Solomon— he  will  misuse  tlie  sober  patience  of 
the  poor  animal  who  has  borne  me  so  long!  Yes,  I 
was  given  oyer  to  my  own  devices  when  I  ever  let  him 
touch  the  bridle,  for  such  a  little  miscreant  there  never 
was  before  him  in  this  country  !" 

He  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  every  sort  of 
rustic  enormity  of  which  he  accused  Benjie.  He  had 
been  suspected  of  snaring  partridges — was  detected  by 
Joshua  himself  in  liming  singing  birds — stood  fully 
charged  with  having  worried  several  cats,  by  aid  of  a 
lurcher  which  attended  him,  and  which  was  as  lean, 
and  ragged,  and  mischievous,  as  his  master.  Finally, 
Benjie  stood  accused  of  having  stolen  a  duck,  to  hunt 
it  with  the  said  lurcher,  which  \vas  as  dexterous  on 
water  as  on  land.  I  chimed  in  with  my  friend,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  him  farther  irritation,  and  de- 
clared, I  should  be  disposed,  from  my  own  experience, 
to  give  up  Benjie  as  one  of  Satan  s  imps.  Joshua 
Geddes  began  to  censure  the  phrase  as  too  much  ex- 
aggerated, and  otherwise  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  a 
reflecting  person ;  and,  just  as  I  was  apologizing  for  it, 
as  being  a  term  of  common  parlance,  we  heard  certain 
sounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  whicli 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Solomon  and  Benjie  were  at 
issue  together.  The  sand-hills  behind  vvliich  Benjie 
seemed  to  take  his  course,  had  concealed  from  us,  as 
doubtless  he  meant  they  should,  his  ascent  into  the 
forbidden  saddle,  and  putting  Solomon  to  his  mettle, 
which  he  was  seldom  called  upon  to  exert,  they  had 
cantered  away  together  in  great  amity,  till  tliey  came 
near  to  the  ford  from  which  the  palfrey's  legitimate 
owi.er  had  already  turned  back. 

Here  a  contest  of  opinions  took  place  between  the 
horse  and  his  rider.  The  latter,  according  to  his  in- 
structions, attempted  to  direct  Solomon  towards  the 
distant  bridgeof  stone;  but  Solomon  opined  tha.  the 
ford  was  the  shortest  way  to  his  own  stable.  The 
point  was  sharply  contested,  and  we  heard  Benjie 
gee-hupping,  tchek-tcheking,  and,  above  all,  flogging 
in  great  style  ;  while  Solomon,  who,  docile  in  his 
general  habits,  was  now  stirred  beyond  his  patience, 
made  a  great  trampling  and  recalniiraiion  ;  and  it  was 
their  joint  noise  which  we  heard,  without  being  able 
to  see,  though  Joshua  might  too  well  guess,  the  cause 
of  it. 

Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker  began  to 
shout  out,  "Benjie — thou  varlet! — Solomon— thou 
fool!"  when  the  couple  presented  themselves  in  full 
drive,  Solomon  having  novy  decidedly  obtained  the 
better  of  the  conflict,  and  bringing  his  unwilling  rider 
in  high  career  down  to  the  ford.  Never  was  there 
anger  changed  so  fast  into  humane  fear,  as  that  oi 
my  good  companion.  "  The  varlet  will  be  drowned  !" 
he  exclaimed — "a  widow's  son  ! — her  only  sori !— and 

drowned  !— let  me  go" And  he  struggled  with  me 

stoutly  as  I  hung  upon  him,  to  prevent  him  from 
plunging  into  the  ford. 

I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  Benjie;  for  the  ulack- 
guard  vermin,  though  he  could  not  manage  the  re- 
fractory horse,  stuck  on  his  seat  like  a  morniev     So- 
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'omon  and  Benjie  scrambled  through  the  ford  with 
little  inconvenience,  and  resumed  their  gallop  on  the 
other  side. 

It  was  mipossible  to  ^ess  whether  on  this  last  oc- 
casion Benjie  was  running  o(f  with  Solomon,  or  So- 
.omon  with  Benjie;  but,  judging  from  character  and 
motives,  I  rather  suspected  the  former.  I  could  not 
nelp  laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me,  grinning  be- 
twixt terror  and  delight,  perched  on  the  very  pommel 
of  the  saddle,  and  nolding  with  extended  arms  by 
Jjridle  and  mane  ;  while  iSolomon,  the  bit  secured 
between  his  teeth,  and  his  head  bored  down  betwixt 
his  fore-legs,  passed  his  master  in  this  unwonted  guise 
as  hard  as  he  could  pelt. 

"The  mischievous  bastard !"  exclaimed  the  Qua- 
ker, terrified  out  of  his  usual  moderation  of  speech — 
"  the  doomed  gallows-bird ! — he  will  break  Solomon's 
wind  to  a  certaintj'." 

I  praved  him  to  be  comfortedT-assured  him  a  brush- 
ing srallop  would  do  his  favourite  no  harm^and  re- 
mintled  him  of  the  censure  he  had  bestowed  on  me  a 
minute  before,  for  applying  a  harsh  epithet  to  the 
Doy. 

Bu  t  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer ; — "  Friend 
youth,"  he  said,  "thou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  soul, 
which  thou  didst  affirm  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and 
of  that  thou  couldst  say  nothing  of  thine  own  know- 
ledge ;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  but  speak  of  his  outward 
man  which  will  assmcdly  be  suspended  by  a  cord,  if 
he  inendeth  not  his  manners.  Men  say  that,  young 
as  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the  Laird's  gang." 

"Of  the  Laird's  gang!"  said  I,  repeating  the  words 
m  surprise — "Do  you  mean  the  person  with  whom  I 
slept  last  night'?— I  heard  you  call  him  the  Laird— Is 
he  at  the  head  of  a  gang  ?' 

"  Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,"  said  the 
Quaker,  who  appeared  in  his  haste  to  have  spoken 
more  than  he  intended — "  a  company,  or  party,  I 
should  have  said ;  but  thus  it  is,  friend  Latimer,  with 
the  wisest  men,  when  they  permit  then>selves  to  be 
perturbed  with  passion,  and  speak  as  in  a  fever,  or  as 
with  the  tongue  of  the  foolish  and  the  forward.  And 
although  thou  hast  been  hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity, 
,  yet  I  grieve  not  that  thou  hast  been  a  witness  to  it, 
seeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise  may  be  no  less 
a  caution  to  youth  and  inexperience  than  is  the  fall  of 
the  foolish." 

This  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had 
already  begun  to  suspect— that  my  new  friend's  real 
goodness  of  disposition,  joined  to  the  acquired  quiet- 
ism of  his  religious  sect,  had  been  miable  entirely  to 
check  the  efiijrvescence  of  a  temper  naturally  warm 
and  hasty. 

Uoon  ihe  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible  he  had 
displayed  a  greater  degree  of  emotion  than  became 
his  character,  Joshua  avoided  farther  allusion  to  Ben- 
jie and  Solomon,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  rny  atten- 
tion to  Ihe  natural  objects  around  us,  which  increased 
■n  beauty  and  interest,  as,  still  conducted  by  the 
meanders  of  the  brook,  we  left  the  common  behirid 
as,  and  entered  a  more  cultivated  and  enclosed  coun- 
try, where  arable  and  pasture  ground  was  agreeably 
varied  with  groves  and  hedges.  Descending  now 
almost  close  to  the  stream,  our  course  lay  through  a 
'ittle  gate,  into  a  pathway,  kept  with  great  neatness, 
ihe  sides  of  which  were  decorated  with  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  of  the  hardier  species ;  until,  ascend- 
mg  by  a  gentle  slope,  we  issued  from  the  grove,  and 
stood  almost  at  once  in  front  of  a  low  but  very  neat 
building,  of  an  irregular  form ;  and  my  guide,  shaking 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  made  me  welcome  to 
Mount  Sharon. 

Tlie  wood  through  which  we  Had  approached  this 
liltie  iniuision  was  thrown  around  it  both  on  the  north 
and  nortli-west,  but  breaking  off  into  difi'ereni  di- 
ieciion.=,  was  intersected  by  a  lew  fields,  well  watered 
'■"and  sheltered.  The  .'louse  fronted  to  the  south-east. 
"  fld  from  thence  the  pleasure-ground,  or,  I  shoultl 
'hihcr  say,  ilie  gardens  sloped  down  to  the  water.  I 
afterv.ards  understood  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Lr-jpneior  had  a  considerable  taste  for  horticulture, 
whiu."!  had  been  inherited  by  his  son,  and  had  formed 
•  fiesegaiiiens,  which,  with  their  shaven  turf,  pleached 
iJleys,    wildernesses,   and  exotic  trees  and  shrubs, 


greatly  excelled  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
attempted  in  the  neighbourhood. 

If  there  was  a  liitle  vanity  in  the  complacent  smile 
with  which  Joshua  Geddes  saw  me  gaze  with  delight 
on  a  scene  so  different  from  the  naked  waste  we  had 
that  day  traversed  in  company,  it  might  surely  be 
permitted  to  one,  who,  cultivating  and  improving  the 
beauties  of  nature,  had  found  therein,  as  lie  said, 
bodily  health  and  a  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  mind. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  extended  gardens  the  brook 
wheeled  round  in  a  wide  semicircle,  and  was  itself 
their  boundary.  The  opposite  side  was  no  part  ol 
Joshua's  domain,  but  the  brook  was  there  skirted  by 
a  precipitous  rock  of  limestone,  which  Sj,'emed  a  bar- 
rier of  Nature's  own  erecting  around  bss  lii-ile  Eden 
of  beauty,  comfort,  and  peace. 

"  But  I  must  not  let  thee  forget,"  said  the  kind 
Quaker,  "aiiiidst  thy  admiration  of  these  beauties  di 
our  liitle  inheritance,  that  thy  breakfast  has  been  h 
light  one." 

So  saying,  Joshua  conducted  me  to  a  small  sashed 
door,  opening  under  a  porch  ainply  mantled  by  hoiiey- 
suckle  and  clematis,  into  a  parlour  of  moderate  size  ; 
the  furniture  of  which,  in  plainness  and  excessive 
cleanliness,  bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  sect 
to  which  the  owner  belonged. 

Thy  father's  Hannah  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an 
exception  to  all  Scottish  housekeepers,  and  stands  un- 
paralleled for  cleanliness  among  the  women  of  Auld 
Reekie;  but  the  cleanliness  of  Hannah  is  sluttish- 
ness,  compared  to  the  scrupulous  purifications  of  these 
people,  who  seem  to  carry  into  the  minor  decencies 
of  life  that  conscientious  rigour  which  they  affect  in 
their  morals. 

The  parlour  would  have  been  gloomy,  for  the  win- 
dows were  small  and  ceiling  low ;  but  the  present 
proprietor  had  rendered  it  more  cheerful  by  opening 
one  end  into  a  small  conservatory,  roofed  with  glass, 
and  divided  from  the  jxulour  hy  a  partition  of  the 
same.  I  have  never  before  seen  this  very  pleasing 
manner  of  uniting  the  comforts  of  an  apartment  with 
the  beauties  of  a  garden,  and  I  wonder  it  is  not  mora 
practised  by  the  great.  Something  of  the  kind  ia 
hinted  at  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  conservatory  to  view  it 
more  closely,  the  parlour  chimney  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  pile  of  massive  stone,  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  apartment.  On  tlie  fi-ont 
liad  once  been  an  armorial  scutcheon ;  for  the  liam- 
mer,  or  chisel,  which  had  been  employed  to  deface 
the  shield  and  crest,  had  left  uninjured  the  scroll  be- 
ne-ith,  which  bore  the  pious  motto,  '*  Trust  hi  God." 
Black-letter,  you  know,  was  niy  early  passion,  and 
the  tombstones  in  the  Grayfriars'  Churchyard  early 
yielded  up  to  my  knowledge  as  a  decipherer  what 
liltie  they  could  tell  of  the  forgotten  dead. 

Joshua  Geddes  p)aused  when  he  saw  my  eye  fixed 
on  this  relic  of  antiquity.  "  Thou  canst  read  it?"  he 
said. 

I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there  seemed  ves- 
tiges of  a  date. 

"It  should  be  1537,"  said  he;  "for  so  long  ago,  at 
the  least  computation,  did  my  ancestors,  in  the  blinded 
times  of  l\ipistry,  possess  these  lands,  and  in  that  year 
did  they  build  their  house." 

"  It  is  an  ancient  descent,"  said  I,  looking  with  re- 
spect upon  the  monument.  "I  am  sorry  the  arms 
have  been  defaced." 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  my  friend,  Quaker 
as  he  was,  to  seem  altogether  void  of  respect  for  the 
pedigree  which  he  began  to  recount  to  me,  disdaini- 
ing  all  the  while  the  vanity  usually  conni^ctcd  with 
this  subject ;  in  sliort,  with  the  air  of  mingled  melan- 
choly, regret,  and  conscious  dignity,  with  which  Jack 
Faw'kes  used  to  tell  us,  at  College,  of  his  ancestor's 
unfortunate  connexion  with  the  Gunpowder-Plot. 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher," — thus  ha- 
rangued Joshua  Geddes  of  Mount  Sharon  ; — "if  we 
Durseltes  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  how 
much  less  than  nothingmust  beourderivation  from  rot- 
ten bones  and  ir.ouldenng  dust,  whose  immortal  spirits 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  private  account!  Yes. 
friend  Latimer,  my  ancestors  were  renowned  among 
the  ravenous  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  then  -Iwcli  in 
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this  vexed  country  ;  and  so  much  were  tliey  fnmed  for 
successful  freobootini;,  robbery,  and  bloodsJied,  that 
they  aie  said  to  liave  been  called  Geddcs,  as  likening 
them  to  the  fish  called  a  Jack,  Pike,  or  Luce,  and  in 
our  country  tongue,  a  Gcd — a  goodly  distinction  truly 
for  Christian  laen !  Yet  did  they  paint  tliis  shark  of 
the  fresh  waters  upon  their  shields,  and  these  profiine 
pi^.ests  of  a  wicked  idolatry,  the  empty  boasters 
called  heralds,  who  make  engraven  images  of  fishes, 
fowls,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  that  men  may  fall  down 
and  worship  them,  assigned  the  Ged  for  the  device 
and  escutchtoii  of  my  fathers,  and  hewn  it  over  their 
chimneys,  and  placed  it  above  their  tombs;  and  the 
men  were  elated  in  mind,  and  became  yet  more  Gcd- 
like,  slaying,  leading  into  captivity,  and  dividing  the 
spoil,  until  the  place  where  they  dwelt  obtained  the 
namg  of  Sharing-Knowe,  from  the  booty  wliich  was 
ther^  divided  amongst  them  and  their  accomplices. 
But  a  better  judgment  was  given  to  my  father's 
father,  Philip  Geddes,  who,  after  trying  to  light  his 
candle  at  some  of  the  vain  v^ildfires  then  held  aloft 
at  different  meetings  and  steeple-houses,  at  length 
obtained  a  spark  from  the  lamp  of  the  blessed  George 
Fox,  who  came  into  Scotland  spreading  light  aniong 
darkness,  as  he  himself  hath  written,  as  plentifully 
as  tly  the  sparkles  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse  which 
gallops  swiftly  along  the  stony  road." — Here  the  good 
Quaker  interrupted  himself  witii,  "And  that  is  very 
true,  I  must  go  speedily  to  see  after  the  condition  of 
Solomon." 

A  Quaker  servant  here  entered  the  room  with  a 
tray,  and  inclining  his  head  towards  his  master,  but 
not  after  the  manner  of  on§  who  bows,  said  com- 
posedly, "  Thou  art  welcome  home,  friend  Joshua,  we 
expected  thee  not  so  early;  but  what  hath  befallen 
Solomon  thy  horse?" 

"  What  hath  befallen  him,  indeed  !"  said  rny  friend  ; 
"hath  he  not  been  returned  hither  by  the  c]iifd  whorii 
they  call  Benjie7"_       _,  ^  ,    _ 

"  He  hath,  said  his  domestic,  "but  it  was  after  a 
strange  fashion ;  for  he  came  hither  at  a  swift  and 
furious  pace,  and  flung  the  child  Benjie  from  his  back, 
upon  the  heap  of  dung  which  is  in  the  stable-vard." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Joshua,  hfistily, — "glad  of 
it,  with  all  ray  heart  and  spirit ! — But  stay,  he  is  the 
(mild  of  the  widow— hath  the  boy  any  luirt'?" 

"Not  so,"  answered  the  servant,  '  for  he  rose  and 
fled  swiftly." 

Joshua  muttered  something  about  a  scoiirge,  and 
then  inquired  after  Solomon's  present  condition. 

"  .He  scetheth  like  a  steaming  caldron,"  answered 
the  servant;  "and  Bauldie,  the  lad,  walketh  him  about 
the  yard  with  a  halter,  lest  he  take  cold." 

Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  the  stable-yard  to  view 
personally  the  condition  of  his  favourite,  and  I  fol- 
lowed, to  offer  my  coun.sel  as  a  jockey — Don't  laugh, 
Alan ;  sure  I  have  jockeyship  enough  to  assist  a 
Quaker— in  this  unpleasing  piedicament. 

The  lad  who  was  leading  the  horse  seemed  to  be 
no  Quaker,  though  his  intercourse  with  the  family 
had  given  him  a  touch  of  their  prim  sobriety  of  look 
and  .manner.  He  assured  Joshua  that  his  horse  had 
eceived  no  injury,  and  I  even  hinted  that  the  e.xercise 
would  be  of  service  to  him.  Solomon  himself  neighed 
towards  his  master,  and  rubbed  his  head  against  the 
good  Quaker's  shoulder,  as  if  to  assure  him  of  his  being 
quite  well,  so  that  Joshua  returned  in  comfort  to  hispar- 
lour,  wheni  breakfast  was  now  about  to  be  displayed. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  affection  of  Joshua 
for  his  pony  is  considered  as  inordinate  by  some  of  his 
own  sect ;  and  that  he  has  been  much  blamed  for 
permitting  it  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Solomon, 
or  any  other  name  whatever;  but  he  has  gained  so 
much  resnect  and  influence  among  them  that  they 
overlook  these  foibles. 

I  learned  from  him  (whilst  the  old  servant,  Jehoia- 
chim,  entering  and  re-entering,  seemed  to  make  no 
end  of  the  materials  which  he  brought  in  for  break- 
fast) that  his  grandfather  Philip,  the  convert  of  George 
Fox,  had  suffered  much  fron  the  persecution  to 
whica  these  harmless  devotees  were  subjected  on  all 
sides  during  that  intolerant  period,  and  much  of  their 
family  estate  had  been  dilapidated.  But  better  days 
<iawn§4.p)i^o^hiJ5i's /athef,  y>')^o,  connecting,  himself  i 
bric"  ib'.m-ii.'A  ",7l;ntii/;ils:.Ni',v!:i'  ,,  ^',:-(;»3.>'!i  jniini 


by  marriage  with  a  wealthy  family  of  Quakers  in 
Lancashire,  engaged  successfully  in  various  brauchea 
of  commerce,  and  redeemed  the  remnants  of  the 
property,  changing  its  name  in  sense,  witlumt  much 
alteration  of  sound,  from  the  Border  appcllaiion  of 
Sharing-Knowe,  to  the  evangehcal  appellation  of 
JMouiit  Sharon. 

Tliis  Philip  Geddes,  as  1  before  hinted,  had  imbibed 
the  taste  for  horticulture  and  the  pursuits  of  the 
florist,  which  are  not  uncommon  among  the  peace- 
ful sect  he  heUings  to.  He  had  destroyed  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  peel-house,  substituting  the  modern 
man.^ion  in  its  place;  and  wniie  he  reserved  the 
hearth  of  his  ancestors,  in  memory  of  their  hos- 
pitality, as  also  the  pious  motto  which  ihey  had 
chanced  to  assume,  he  failed  not  to  o'Liliterate  the 
worldly  and  military  emblems  displayed  i^pon  the 
shield  and  helmet,  together  with  all  their  bhr/.onry. 

Li  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Geddes  had  concluded, 
the  account  of  himself  and  his  family,  his  sister 
Rachel,  the  only  surviving  member  of  it,  entered  the 
room.  Her  appearance  is  remarkably  pleasing,  and 
although  her  age  is  certainly  thirty  at  least,  she  still 
retains  the  shape  and  motion  of  an  earlier  period.- 
The  absence  of  every  thing  like  fashion  or  ornament 
was,  as  usual,  atoned  for  by  the  most  perfect  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  her_  dress;  and  her  simple 
close  cap  was  particularly  suited  to  eyes  which  had 
the  softness  and  simplicity  of  the  dove's.  Her  fea- 
tures were  also  extremely  agreeable,  but  had  suflered 
a  little  through  the  ravages  of  that  professed  enemy 
to  beauty,  the  Small-pox  :  a  disadvantage  M'hich  was 
in  part  counterbalanced  by  a  well-formed  mouth, 
teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  pleasing  sobriety  of  smile, 
that  seemed  to  wish  good  here  and  hereafter  to  every 
one  she  spoke  to.  You  cannot  make  any  of  your  vile 
inferences  here,  Alan,  for  I  have  given  a  full-length 
picture  of  Rachael  Geddes;  so  that  you  cannot  say 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  letter  I  have  just  received,  that 
she  was  passed  over  as  a  subject  on  which  I  feared 
to  dilate.    More  of  this  anon. 

Well,  we  settled  to  our  breakfast  after  a  blessing, 
or  rather  an  exteinpore  prayer,  which  Joshua  made 
upon  the  occasion,  and  which  the  spirit  moved  him 
to  prolong  rather  more  than  I  felt  altogether  agree- 
able. Then,  Alan,,  there  was  such  a  despatching  of 
the  good  things  of  the  morning,  as  you  have  not 
witnessed  since  you  have  seen  Darsie  Latimer  at 
breakfast.  Tea  and  chocolate,  eggs,  ham,  and 
pastry,  not  forgetting  the  broiled  fish,  disappeared 
with  a  celerity  which  seemed  to  astonish  the  good- 
humoured  Quakers,  who  kept  loading  my  plate  with  ' 
supplies,  as  if  desirous  of  seeing  whether  they  could 
by  any  possibihty  tire  me  out.  One  hint,  however, 
I  received,  which  put  me  in  mind  where  I  was. 
Miss  Geddes  had  offered  me  some  sweet-cake,  which 
at  the  moment,  I  declined  ;  but  presently  afterwards, 
seeiilg  it  within  my  reach,  I  naturally  enough  helped 
myself  to  a  slice,  and  had  just  deposited  it  beside  my 
plate,  when  Joshua,  mine  host,  not  with  the  authori- 
tative air  of  Sancho's  doctor,  Tirtea  Fuera,  but  in  a 
very  calm  and  quiet  manner,  lifted  it  awav  and  re- 
placed it  on  the  dish,  observing  only,  "Tliou  didst 
refuse  it  before,  friend  Latimer." 

These  good  folks,  Alan,  make  no  allowance  for 
what  your  father  calls  the  Aberdeen-man's  privilege 
of  "  taking  his  word  again ;"  or  what  the  wise  call 
second  thoughts. 

Bating  this  slight  hint,  that  I  was  among  a  precise 
generation,  there  was  nothing  in  my  reception  that 
was  peculiar — unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  notice  the' 
solicitous  and  uniform  kindness  with  which  all  the 
attentions  of  my  new  friends  were  seasoned,  as  if 
they  were  anxious  to  assure  me  that  the  neglect  o' 
worldly  compliments  interdicted  by  their  sect,  only 
served  to  render  their  hospitality  more  sincere.  A I 
length  my  hunger  was  satisfied,  and  the  worthy 
Quaker,  who,  with  looks  of  great  good-nature,  had 
watched  my  progress,  thus  aciclressed  his  sister  : — 

"  This  young  man,  Rachel,  hath  last  night  sojourned 
in  the  tentsofour  neighbour,  whom  men  call  the  Laird. 
I  am  sorry  I  had  not  met  hini  the  evening  before,  lot 
our  neighhou-'s  hospitality  is  too  unfrequentlv  exer- 
cised to  be  w,eh  ,.r  spared  with  the  means  of  we'rcma' 
"  "■  .'  ■■■■'.■  ,t^  i. 
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I  "  Nay,  but,  Joshua,"  said  Rachel,  "  if  our  neij<hbqur 

I  hath  done  a  kindness,  thou  shou'.dst  not  grudge  him 

the  opportunity;  and  if  our  young  friend  hath  fared 
ill  for  a  night,  he  will  the  better  relish  what  Provi- 
dence may  send  him  of  better  provisions." 

"And  that  he  may  do  so  at  leisure,"  said  Joshua, 
''we  will  pray  him,  Rachel,  to  tarry  a  day  or  twain 
witii  us:  he  is  young,  and  is  now  but  entering  upon 
ilie  world,  and  our  habitation  may,  if  he  will,  be  like 
a  resting-place,  from  which  he  may  look  abroad 
upon  the  pilgrimage  which  he  must  make,  and  the 
path  which  he  has  to  travel— What  sayst  thou,  friend 
Latimer  1  We  constrain  not  our  friends  to  our  ways, 
and  thou  art,  I  think,  too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for 
following  our  own  fashions  ;  and  if  we  should  even 
give  tliee  a  word  of  advice,  thou  wilt  not,  I  think 
be  angry,  so  that  it  is  spoken  in  season." 

You  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  determined  by 
any  thing  resembling  cordiality — and  so,  though  a 
.itile  afraid  of  the  formality  of  my  host  and  hostess, 
1  accepted  their  invitation,  provided  I  could  get  some 
messenger  to  send  to  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  servant 
and  portmanteau. 

"Why,  truly,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "thine  outward 
frame  \vould  be  improved  by  cleaner  garments;  but  I 
will  do  thine  errand  myself  to  the  Widow  Gregson's 
house  of  reception,  and  send  thy  lad  hither  with  thy 
clothes.  Mean  while  Rachel  wiU  show  thee  these 
little  gardens,  and  then  will  put  thee  in  some  way  of 
spending  thy  time  usefully,  till  our  meal  calls  us 
together  at  the  second  hour  afternoon.  I  bid  thee 
farewell  for  the  present,  having  some  space  to  walk, 
seeing  I  must  leave  the  animal  Solomon  to  his  refresh- 
ing rest." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes  withdrew. 
Some  ladies  we  have  known  would  have  felt,  or  at 
least  afiijcted,  reserve  or  embarrassment,  at  being 
left  to  do  the  honours  of  the  grounds  to— (it  will  be 
out,  Alan)— a  smart  young  fellow— an  entire  stranger. 
She  went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned  in  her 
plain  cloak  and  bonnet,  with  her  beaver-gloves,  pre- 
pared to  act  as  my  guide,  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
if  she  had  been  to  wait  upon  thy  father.  So  forth  I 
sallied  with  my  fair  Quaker. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  be  nierely  a  plain 
and  convenient  dwelling,  of  moderate  size,  and  small 
pretensions,  the  gardens  and  offices,  though  not 
extensive,  might  rival  an  earl's  in  point  of  care  and 
expense.  Rachel  carried  me  first  to  her  own  fa- 
vourite resort,  a  poultry-yard,  stocked  with  a  variety 
of  domestic  fowls,  of  the  more  rare  as  well  as  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  furnished  with  every  accommo- 
dation which  may  suit  their  various  habits.  A  rivulet 
which  spread  into  a  pond  for  the  convenience  of  the 
aquatic  birds,  trickled  over  gravel  as  it  passed  through 
the  yards  dedicated  to  the  land  poultry,  which  were 
thus  amply  supplied  with  the  means  they  use  for 
digestion. 

All  these  creatures  seemed  to  recognise  the  presence 
of  their  mistress,  and  some  especial  favourites  hast- 
ened to  her  feet,  and  continued  to  follow  her  as  far  as 
their  limits  permitted.  She  pointed  out  their  pecu- 
liarities and  qualites,  with  the  discrimination  of  one 
who  hatl  made  natural  history  her  study ;  and  I  own  I 
never  looked  on  barn-door  fowls  with  so  much  interest 
before — at  least  until  they  were  boiled  or  roasted.  I 
could  not  help  asking  the  trying  question,  how  she 
could  order  the  execution  of  any  of  the  creatures  of 
which  she  seemed  so  careful. 

"  It  was  painful,"  she  said,  "but  it  was  according 
to  the  law  of  their  being.  They  must  die ;  but  they 
knew  not  when  death  was  approaching;  and  in  mak- 
ing them  comfortable  while  thev  lived,  we  contributed 
to  tluir  happiness  as  much  as  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  permitted  to  us." 

1  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan.  I  do  not  believe 
cither  pigs  or  poultry  would  admit  that  the  chief  end 
•f  their  being  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  However, 
1  (lia  not  press  the  argument,  from  which  my  Quaker 
deemed  rather  desirous  to  escape;  for,  conductiii"  me 
to  the  greenhouse,  which  was  extensive,  and  nlkd 
wall  the  choicest  plants,  she  nointcd  oui  an  aviary 
which  occupied  tiie  farther  end,  where,  she  said,  she 
emi'loved    herself   with   attending   the  inhabitants, 


without  beins  disturbed  with  any  painful  recollections 
concerning  their  future  destination. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  vari- 
ous hothouses  and  gardens,  and  their  contents.  No 
small  sum  of  money  must  have  been  expended  in 
erectin"  and  maintaining  them  in  the  exquisite  degree 
of  good  order  which  they  exhibited.  The  family,  I 
understood,  were  connected  with  that  of  the  celebrated 
Millar,  and  had  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers  and  for 
horticulture.  But  instead  of  murdering  botanical 
names,  I  will  rather  conduct  you  to  the  policy,  or 
pleasure-garden,  which  the  taste  of  Joshua  or  his 
father  had  extended  on  the  banks  betvyi-xt  the  house 
and  river.  This  also,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pn;- 
vailing  simplicity,  was  ornamented  in  an  unusual 
degree.  There  were  various  compartments,  the  con- 
nexion of  which  was  well  managed,  and  althotigh, 
the  whole  ground  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  acres,  it 
was  so  much  varied  as  to  seem  four  times  larger. 
The  space  contained  close  alleys  and  open  walks ;  a 
very  pretty  artificial  waterfall ;  a  fountain  also,  con- 
sisting of  a  considerable  jet-d'eau,  whose  streams 
glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  exhibited  a  continual 
rainbow.  There  was  a  cabinet  of  verdure,  as  the 
French  call  it,  to  cool  the  summer  heat,  and  there 
was  a  terrace  sheltered  from  the  north-east  bv  a  noble 
holly  hedge,  with  all  its  glittering  spears,  where  you 
might  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  sun  in  the  clear 
frosty  days  of  winter. 

I  knovv  that  you,  Alan,  will  condemn  all  this  as  bad 
and  antiquated ;  for,  ever  since  Dodsley  has  described 
the  Leasowes,  and  talked  of  Brown's  imitations  of 
nature,  and  Horace  Walpole's  late  Essay  on  Garden- 
ing, you  are  all  for  simple  nature— condemn  walking 
up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air,  and  declare  for 
wood  and  wilderness.  Bat  ne  quid  nimis.  I  would, 
not  deface  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty,  by 
the  introduction  of  crowded  artificial  decorations; 
yet  such  may,  I  think,  be  very  interesting,  where  the 
situation,  in  its  natural  state,  otherwise  nas  no  par- 
ticular charms. 

So  that  when  I  have  a  country-house,  (who  can  scfy 
how  soon?)  you  may  look  for  grottoes,  and  cascades, 
and  fountains;  nav,  if  you  vex  me  by  contradiction, 
perhaps  I  may  go  tiie  length  of  a  teniple — so  provoke 
me  not,  for  you  see  of  what  enormities  I  am  capable. 

At  any  rate,  Alan,  had  you  condemned  as  artificial 
the  rest  of  Friend  Geddes's  gi-ounds,  there  is  a  willow 
walk  by  the  verv  verge  of  the  stream,  so  sad,  so 
solemn,  and  so  silent,  that  it  must  have  commanded 
your  admiration.  The  brook,  restrained  at  the  ulti- 
mate boundary  of  the  grounds  by  a  natural  dam-dyke 
or  ledge  of  rocks,  seemed,  even  in  its  present  swoln 
state,  scarcely  to  glide  along;  and  the  pale  willow- 
trees,  dropping  their  Ions:  branches  into  the  stream, 
gathered  around  them  litde  coronals  of  the  foam  that 
floated  down  from  the  more  rapid  stream  above.  The 
high  rock,  which  formed  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
brook,  was  seen  dimly  through  the  branches,  and  its 
pale  and  sphntered  front,  garlanded  with  long  stream- 
ers of  briers  and  other  creeping  plants,  seemed  a 
barrier  between  the  quiet  path  w-hich  we  trode,  and 
the  toiling  and  bustling  world  beyond.  The  path 
itself,  following  the  sweep  of  the  stream,  made  a  very 
gentle  curve;  enough,  however,  served  by  its  inflec- 
tion completely  to  hide  the  end  of  the  walk,  until 
you  arrived  at  it.  A  deep  and  sullen  sound,  which 
increased  as  you  proceeded,  prepared  you  for  this 
termination,  which  was  indeed  only  a  plain  root-seat, 
from  vshich  you  looked  on  a  fall  of  about  six  or  seven 
feet,  where  the  hrook  flung  itself  over  the  ledge  of 
natural  rock  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  there 
crossed  its  course. 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seclusion  of  this  w;alk  ren- 
dered it  a  fit  scene  for  confidential  communing;  and 
having  nothing  more  interesting  to  say  to  my  fair 
Quaker,  I  took  the  liberty  of  questioning  her  about 
the  Laird;  for  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  aware,  that 
next  to  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  the  fair  sex 
are  most  interested  in  those  of  their  neighbours. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity,  or  the  check 
which  it  had  received  from  Joshua,  and  I  saw  that 
my  companion  answered  with  embarrassment.  "I 
must  not  speak  otherwise  than  truly,"  she  said;  "and 
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therefcre  I  tell  tlu-o,  that  mv  brother  dislikes,  and  that 
I  fear,  the  man  of  wliuni  lliou  hast  asked  nie.  Per- 
haps we  are  both  wrong— but  he  is  a  man  of  violence, 
and  hath  great  influence  over  many,  who,  following 
the  trade  of  sailors  and  fishermen,  become  as  rude  as 
the  elements  with  which  they  contend.  He  hath  no 
certain  name  among  them,  which  is  not  unusual, 
their  rude  fashion  bemg  to  distinguish  each  other  by 
nicknames;  and  they  nave  called  him  the  Laird  of 
the  Lakes,  (not  remembering  there  should  be  no  one 
called  Lord,  save  one  only,)  in  idle  derision  ;  the  pools 
of  salt  water  left  by  the  tide  among  the  sands  being 
called  the  Lakes  of  Solway." 

"  Has  he  no  other  revenue  than  he  derives  from 
these  sands?"  I  asked. 

"That  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  Rachel;  "men 
say  that  he  wants  not  money,  though  he  lives  like  an 
ordinary  fisherman,  and  that  he  imparts  freely  of  his 
means  to  the  poor  around  him.  They  intimate  that 
he  is  a  man  of  consequence,  once  deeply  engaged  in 
the  unhappy  affair  of  the  rebellion,  and  even  still  too 
much  in  danger  from  the  government  to  assume  his 
own  name.  He  is  often  absent  from  his  cottage  at 
Broken-biirn-clifis,  for  weeks  and  months." 

"I  should  have  thouglit,"  said  I,  "that  the  govern- 
ment would  scarce,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  hkely  to 
proceed  against  any  one  even  of  the  most  obnoxious 
rebels.    Many  years  have  passed  awav" 

"It  is  true,"  she  replied;  "yet  such  persons  may 
understand  that  their  being  connived  at  depends  on 
their  living  in  obscurity.  But  indeed  there  can  nothing 
certain  be  known  among  these  rude  people.  The  truth 
is  not  in  them — most  of  them  participate  in  the  un- 
lawful trade  betwixt  these  parts  and  the  neighbouring 
shore  of  England  ;  and  they  are  familiar  with  every 
species  of  falsehood  and  deceit." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  I  remarked,  "  that  your  brother  should 
have  neighbours  of  such  a  description,  e.'pecially  as  I 
understand  he  is  at  some  variance  with  them." 

"  Wher£,  when,  and  about  what  matter  ?"  answered 
Miss  Geddes,  with  an  eager  and  timorous  anxiety, 
which  made  me  regret  having  touched  on  the  subject. 

I  told  her,  in  a  way  as  little  alanninp  as  I  could 
devise,  the  puiport  of  what  had  passed  betwixt  this 
Laird  of  the  Lakes  and  her  brother,  at  their  morning's 
interview.  t 

"  You  affright  me  much,"  answered  she  :  "  it  is  this 
very  circumstance  which  has  scared  me  in  the  watches 
of  the  night.  When  my  brother  Joshua  withdrew 
from  an  active  share  in  the  commercial  concerns  of 
mv  father,  beino;  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  worldly 
substance  which  he  already  possessed,  there  were  one 
or  two  undertakings  in  which  he  retained  an  interest, 
either  because  his  withdrawing  might  have  been  pre- 
judicial to  friends,  or  because  he  wished  to  retain  some 
mode  of  occupying  his  time.  Amongst  the  more  im- 
portant of  these,  is  a  fishing  station  oih  the  coast, 
where,  by  certain  improved  modes  of  erecting  snares, 
(ipening  at  the  advance  of  the  tide,  and  shutting  at 
the  reflux,  many  more  fish  are  taken  than  can  be  de- 
stroyed bv  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Broken-burn, 
use  only  the  boat-net  and  spear,  or  fishing-rod.  They 
complain  of  these  tide-nets,  .as  men  call  them,  as  an 
innovation,  and  pretend  to  a  right  to  remove  and  de- 
stroy them  by  the  strong  hand.  I  fear  me,  this  man 
of  violence,  whom  they  call  the  Laird,  will  execute 
tliese  his  threats,  which  cannot  be  without  both  loss 
and  danger  to  my  brother." 

"Mr.  Geddes,  said  I.  "ought  to  apply  to  the  civil 
magistrate:  there  are  soldiers  at  Dumfries  who  would 
bi!  aetachea  for  his  protection."  _ 

"Thou  speakest,  friend  Latimer,"  answered  the 
lady,  "as  one  who  is  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
bond  of  iniquity.  God  forbid  that  we  should  endea- 
vour to  preserve  nets  of  flax  and  stakes  of  wood,  or 
the  Mammon  of  gain  which  they  procure  for  lis,  by 
the  hands  of  men  of  war,  and  at  the  risk  of  spilling 
human  blood!" 

"I  respect  your  scruples,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  since  such 
IS  your  way  of  thinking,  your  brother  ought  to  avert 
thj  danger  by  compromise  or  submission." 

'Perhaps it  would  behest,"  answered  Rachel;  "but 
what  can  I  say!  Even  in  the  best-trained  temper 
iu'.re  niay  remain  some  leaven  of  the  old  Adam  ;  and 


I  know  not  whether  it  is  this  or  a  better  spirit  that 
maketh  my  brother  Joshua  determine,  that  though 
he  will  not  resist  force  by  force,  neither  will  he  yield 
up  his  right  to  mere  threats,  or  encourage  wrong  to 
others  by  yielding  to  menaces.  His  partners,  he 
says,  confide  in  his  steadiness;  and  that  he  must  not 
disappoint  them  by  yielding  up  their  right  for  the 
fear  of  the  threats  of  man,  whose  breath  is  ii  his 
nostrils." 

This  observation  :onvinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  the 
old  sharers  of  the  spoil  was  not  utterly  departed  even 
from  the  bosom  of  the  peaceful  Quaker;  and  1  could 
not  help  confessing  internally  that  Joshua  had  the 
right,  when  he  averred  that  there  was  as  much  cou 
rage  in  sufierance  as  in  exertion. 

As  we  approached  the  further  end  of  the  willow 
walk,  the  sullen  and  continuous  sound  of  the  dashing 
waters  became  still  more  and  more  audible,  and  at 
length  rendered  it  difficult  for  us  to  communicate  with 
eacTi  other.  The  conversation  dropped,  but  apparently 
rny  companion  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  appretien- 
sions  which  it  had  excited.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
walk,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  cascade,  where  the 
swoln  brook  flung  itself  m  foam  and  tuinult  over  the 
natural  barrier  of  rock  which  seemed  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  bar  its  course.  I  gazed  with  delight,  and, 
turning  to  express  my  sentiments  to  my  companion, 
I  observed  that  she  had  folded  her  hands  in  an  aiii- 
lude  of  sorrowful  resignation,  which  showed  her 
thoughts  were  far  from  the  scene  which  lay  before 
her.  When  she  saw  that  her  abstraction  was  ob- 
served, she  resumed  her  fonner  placidity  of  manner; 
and  having  given  me  sufficient  time  to  admire  this 
termination  of  our  sober  and  secluded  walk,  proposed 
that  we  should  return  to  the  house  through  her  bro- 
ther's farm.  "Even  we  Quakers,  as  we  are  called, 
have  our  little  pride,"  she  said;  "and  my  brother 
Joshua  would  not  forgive  me.  were  I  not  to  show  tl;ee 
the  fields  w  hich  he  taketh  oelight  to  cultivate,  after 
the  newest  and  best  fashion ;  for  which,  I  promise- 
thee,  he  hath  receiTCd  much  praise  from  good  Judges, 
as  well  as  some  ridicule  from  those  who  think  it  tolly 
to  improve  on  the  customs  of  our  ancestors." 

As  she  spoke,  she  opened  a  low  door,  leading  through 
a  moss  and  ivy-covered  wall,  the  boundary  of  the 
pleasure-ground,  into  the  open  fields  ;  through  which 
we  moved  by  a  convenient  path,  leading,  with  good 
taste  and  simplicity,  by  stile  and  hedge-row,  through 
pasturage,  and  arable,  and  woodland  ;  so  that,  in  ail 
ordinary  weather,  the  good  man  might,  without  even 
soiling  his  shoes,  perforin  his  perambulation  round  the 
farm.  There  were  seats  also,  oil  which  to  rest;  and 
though  riot  adorned  with  inscriptioiis,  nor  quite  so 
frequent  in  occurrence  as  those  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Leasowes,  their  situation  was  alwavs 
chosen  with  respect  to  some  distant  prospect  to  be 
commanded,  or  some  home  view  to  be  enjoyed. 

But  what  struck  me  most  in  Joshua's  domain,  was 
the  qiiantity  and  the  tameness  of  the  game.  The  hen 
partridge  scarce  abandoned  the  roost  at  the  foot  of 
the  hedge  where  she  had  assembled  her  covey,  tli0Uf<h 
the  path  went  close  beside  her  ;  and  the  hare,  remain- 
ing on  her  form,  gazed  at  us  as  we  passed,  with  her 
full  dark  eye,  or,  rising  lazily  and  hopping  to  a  little 
distance,  stood  erect  to  look  at  us  with  more  curiositv 
than  apprehension.  I  observed  to  Miss  Geddes  the 
extreme  tameness  of  these  timid  and  shy  animals,  and 
she  informed  me  that  their  confidence  arose  from  pro- 
lection  in  the  summer,  and  relief  during  the  winter. 

"They  are  pets,"  she  said,  "of  mv  brother,  who 
considers  them  as  the  better  entitled  to  this  kind- 
ness that  they  are  a  race  persecuted  by  the  world  in 
general.  He  denieth  himself,"  she  said,  "even  the 
company  of  a  dog,  that  these  creatures  "rifiy  here  at 
least  enjoy  undisturbed  security.  Yet  this  narmlcss  or 
humane  propensity,  or  humour,  hath  given  offence.'' 
she  added,  "  to  our  dangerous  neighbour.  ' 

She  explained  this,  by  telling  me  that  my  host  oJ 
the  preceding  night  was  remarkable  for  his  attach- 
ment to  field  sports,  which  he  pursued  without  nuich 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  individuals  over  whose 
property  he  followed  them.  The  undefined  mix'iire 
of  respect  and  fear  with  which  he  was  generally 
regarded,  induced  most  of  the  neighbouring  land- 
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holders  to  connive  nt  what  they  v/ould  perhaps  in 
another  have  punished  as  a  trespass  ;  but  Joshua 
Geddes  would  not  permit  the  intrusion  of  anv  one 
upon  his  premises^  and  as  he  had  before  offended 
several  country  neighbours,  who,  because  he  would 
neither  shoot  himself  nor  permit  others  to  do  so, 
compared  him  to  the  dos  in  the  manner,  so  he  now 
agsravated  the  displeasizre  which  the  Laird  of  the 
Lakes  hnd  already  conceived  a:,'ainst  him,  bv  posi- 
tively debarring  liim  from  pursuina;  his  sport  over 
his  grounds— "So  that."  said  Rachel  Geddes,  "I 
f-ometiines  wish  our  lot  had  been  cast  elsewhe-e  than 
in  these  pleasant  borders,  where  if  we  had  less  of 
[leauty  around  us,  we  might  have  had  a  neighbour- 
hood of  peace  and  good-will." 

We  at  length  returned  to  the  house,  where  Miss 
Geddes  showed  me  a  small  study,  containing  a  little 
collection  of  books,  in  two  separate  presses. 

"These,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller  press, 
"will,  if  thou  bestowest  thv  leisure  upon  them,  d6 
thee  good;  and  these."  pointing  to  the  other  and 
larger  cabmet,  "can,  I  believe,  do  thee  little  harm. 
Some  of  our  people  do  indeed  hold,  that  every  writer 
yvno  is  not  with  us  is  against  us  ;  but  brother  Joshua 
IS  mitigated  in  his  opinions,  and  correspondeth  with 
our  friend  John  Scot  of  Amwell,  who  hath  himself 
constructed  verses  well  approved  of  even  in  the 
world.— I  wish  thee  many  good  thoughts  till  our 
family  meet  at  the  hour  of  dinner." 

Left  alone.  I  tried  both  collections;  the  first  con- 
sisted entirely  of  religious  and  controversial  tracts, 
and  the  latter  formed  a  small  selection  of  history^ 
and_  of  moral  writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Neither  collection  promising  much  amusement, 
thou  hast,  in  these  close  pages,  the  fruits  of  my 
tediousness:  and  tnily,  I  think,  writing  history  (one's 
self  being  the  subject)  is  as  amusing  as  reading  that 
of  foreign  countries,  at  any  time. 
.  Sam,  still  more  drunk  'than  sober,  arrived  in  due 
time  with  my  portmanteau,  and  enabled  ms  to  put 
my  dress  into  order,  better  befitting  this  temple  of 
cleanliness  and  decorum,  where  (to  conclude)  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  a  sojourner  for  more  days  than  one.* 
Pj  S.— I  have  noted  vour  adventure,  as  you  home- 
bred youths  may  perhaps  term  it,  concerning  the 
Visit  of  your  doughty  Laird.  We  travellers  hold 
such  an  incident  of  no  great  consequence,  though  it 
may  serve  to  embelhsh  the  uniform  life  of  Brown's 
Square.  But  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to 
interest  one  who  is  seeing  the  world  at  large,  and 
studying  human  nature  on  a  large  scale,  by  so  bald 
a  narrative?  Whv,  what  does  it  amount  to,  after 
all,  but  that  a  Tory  Laird  dined  with  a  Whig 
Lawyer?  no  very  uncommon  matter,  especially  as 
you  state  3Ir.  Hevries  to  have  lost  the  estate,  though 
retaining  the  designation.  The  Laird  behaves  with 
haughtine.ss  and  impertinence— nothing  out  of  cha- 
racter in  that :  Is  not  kicked  down  stairs  as  he  ought 
to  have  been,  were  Alan  Fairford  half  the  man  that 
he  would  wish  his  friends  to  think  him.— Ay,  but 
then,  as  ihe  young  lawyer,  instead  of  showing  his 
friend  the  door,  chose  to  make  use  of  it  himself,  he 
overheard  the  Laird  aforesaid  ask  the  old  lawver 
eonccrning  Darsie  Latimer— no  doubt  earnestly  In- 
luirmg  after  the  handsome,  accomplished  inmate  of 
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his  family,  who  has  so  lately  made  Themis  his  bow 
and  declined  the  honour  of  following  her  father. 
Y  ou  laugh  at  me  for  my  airdrawn  castles ;  but  con- 
fess, have  they  not  surer  footing,  in  genera!,  than  two 
words  spoken  bv  such  a  man  as  Herries  ?  \nd  yet— 
and  yet—I  would  rally  the- matter  oft;  Alan;  but  in 
dark  nights,  even  the  glow-worm  becomes  an  object 
of  lustre,  and  to  one  plunged  in  my  uncertainty  and 
Ignorance,  the  slightest  gleam  that  promises  intelli- 
gence^  is  interesting.  My  life  is  like  the  subterranean 
river  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  visible  only  where  it 
Classes  the  celebrated  cavern.  I  am  here,  and  this 
niuch  I  know;  but  where  I  have  sprung  from,  or 
whitlier  my  course  of  life  is  like  to  tend,  who  shall 
tell  me?  Your  father,  too,  seemed  interested  and 
alarmed,  and  talked  of  writing;  would  to  heaven  he 
may !— I  send  daily  to  the  post-town  for  letters. 


»  In  evplnnation  of  this  circumstance,  I  cannot  help  addins  a 
note  not  very  nncessary  for  the  reader,  uliirh  yet  I  record  w?th 
Pleasure,  from  recidlection  of  tlie  kindness  which  it  evinces 
in  early  youth  I  re.^ided  for  a  considerabl'i  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  beaiiiifnl  village  of  Kel.*o,  where  my  life  passed  in  a 
vitry  solitary  manner.  1  had  few  acquaintiince.s.  scarce  any 
rniiipanTons.  nnd  book.s,  which  were  at  the  time  almost  e.ssen- 
i'«I  to  my  happi  ess,  were  ilifficnlt  to  come  liy.  It  was  then 
I'lat  I  w.ns  pirticiilarlv  indebted  to  the  libe.'ality  and  friend- 
ship of  an  old  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  eminent  for  her 
henuvolence  and  cliarity.  Her  deceased  husband  had  been  a 
medical  man  of  eminence,  and  left  her,  with  other  valuable 
rroperty.a  small  and  well-selected  library.  This  tne  kind  old 
lady  peiniifted  me  to  rummase  at  pleasure,  and  carry  home 
what  volumes  I  chose,  on  cnndilion  that  I  sho?ild  take  at  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  tracts  printed  for  encourasiiiir  and  e.\- 
l.-ndiiisj  thedattrines  of  her  own  sect  She  did  not  even  e.\nct 
any  assurance  >hat  I  would  read  these  p.^formances,  bems  too 
■usily  afraid  of  mvolvin-  me  in  a  breach  of  promise,  hut' was 
merely  desirous  Uiat  I  .should  have  the  chance  of  instruction 
wi'hio  my  reach,  in  case  whim,  curiosity,  or  accident.  mii;ht 
.vii'iicf  n.e  to  have  recourse  to  it. 
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ALAN  FAIEKOED  TO  DARSIE  L.\TIMEE 

Thoc  mayst  clap  thy  wings  and  crow  as  thou 
pieasest.  i  ou  go  in  search  of  adventures,  but  adven- 
tures come  to  me  unsought  for;  and  oh!  in  what  a 
pleasmg  shape  came  mine,  since  it  arrived  in  the  form 
of  a  client— and  a  fair  client  to  boot !  What  think  you 
of  that,  Darsie,  vou  who  are  such  a  sworn  squire  of 
dames  ?  Will  this  not  match  my  adventures  with 
thine,  that  hunt  salmon  on  horseback,  and  will  it  not 
besides,  eclipse  the  history  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Broad- 
bnms  ?    But  I  must  proceed  methodically. 

When  I  returned  to-day  from  the  college,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  broad  grin  distending  the  adust 
countenance  of  the  faithful  James  Wilkinson,  which, 
as  the  circumstance  seldom  happens  above  once 
a-J'ear,  was  matter  of  some  surprise.  Moreover,  he 
had  a.knowing  glance  with  his  eve,  which  I  should 
have  as  soon  e.xpected  from  a  dumb-waiter— an  arti- 
cle of  furniture,  to  which  James,  in  his  usual  state 
may  be  happily  assimilated.  "What  the  devil  is  the 
matter,  James?" 

"The  devil  may  be  in  the  matter,  for  aught  I  ken," 
said  James,  with  another  provoking  grin  •"  for  here 
has  been  a  woman  calling  for  vou,  Maister  Alan." 

'A  woman  calling  for  iTtf  ?"  said  I  in  surprise:  foi 
you  know  well,  that  e.xcepTing  old  Aunt  Peggy,  who 
comes  to  dinner  of  a  Sunday,  and  the  still  older  Lady 
Bedrooket,  who  calls  ten  tunes  a-vcar  for  the  quarterly 
payment  of  her  jointure  of  four  Hundred  merks,  a  fe- 
male scarce  approaches  our  threshold,  as  my  father 
visits  all  his  female  clients  at  their  own  lodgings. 
Jairies  protested,  however,  that  there  had  been  "a  lady 
calling,  and  tor  me.  "  As  bonn  v  a  lass  as  I  have  seen, ' 
added  James,  "  since  I  was  in  the  Fusileers,  and  kei  t 
company  with  Peg  Baxter."  Thou  knowest  aiJ 
James  s  gay  recollections  go  back  to  the  period  of  h;s 
military  .smice,  the  years  he  has  spent  in  ours  having 
probably  been  dull  enough. 

"Did  the  lady  leave  no  name  nor  place  of  ail- 
dress? 

"No,"  replied  Janres;  "but  she  asked  when  ynu 
wad  be  at  hame,  and  I  appointed  her  for  twelve 
o  clock,  when  the  house,  wad  be  quiet,  and  your  la- 
ther at  the  Bank." 

"For  shame,  James!  how  can  j-ou  think  my  la- 
ther s  being  at  home  or  abroad  coidd  be  of  conse- 
quence?—The  lady  is  of  course  a  decent  person  ?" 

'I  se  uphaud  her  that,  sir— she  is  nane  of  youi — 
irhcw  —[B.eK  Jairies  supplied  a  blank  with  a  I  iw 
whistle]— "but  I  didna  ken— my  maister  makes  an 
unco  walk  if  a  woman  comes  here.'.' 

I  passed  into  my  own  room,  not  ill-pleased  that  ny 
father  was  absent,  notwithstanding  I  had  though  it 
proper  to  rebuke  James  for  having  so  contrived  u.  I 
disarranged  my  books,  to  give  them  the  appeara  ice 
of  a  graceful  confusion  on  the  table,  and  laying  mv 
foils  (useless  since  your  departure)  across  the'man.el 
piece,  that  'he  lady  might  see  I  was  turn  JMartcjuam 
Mcrrurio—l  end*  avoured  to  dispose  mv  dress  so  as 
to  resemble  an  elegant  morning  dishabille— gave  my 
hair  the  general  shade  of  powder  which  marks  the 
gentleman— laid  my  watch  and  seals  on  the  table,  to 
hint  that  I  understood  the  value  of  time;  and  wh.'n  !■ 
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had  made  all  tiicse  arrangeirK tits— of  wnich  I  am,  a 
tittlfe  afehamcd  when  I  think  of  rhein— I  had  nothinj; 
better  to  do  than  to  watch  the  dial-plate  till  the  index 
pointed  to  noon.  Five  minutes  elap?ed,  wliich  I  al- 
lowed for  variation  of  clocks— five  minutes  iiiore  ren- 
dered ine  anxious  and  dotjbiful— and  five  minutes 
more  would  have  made  mc  impatient. 

Lattgh  as  thou  wilt ;  but  remember,  Darsie,  I  was  a 
lawyer,  e.xpecting  his  first  client— a  j'Oung  nian^  how 
itrictly  bred  up  I  need  not  remind  you,  expecting  a 
privare  interview  with  a  younj;  and  beautiftil  woman. 
But  cr-e  the  third  term  of  five  minutes  had  (.lapsed,  (he 
door-bell  was  heai;d  to  tinkle  low  and  modestly,  as  if 
touched  by  some  timid  hand. 

James  Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is,  as, thou 
knowesf,  peculiarly  slow  in  answering  the  door-bell; 
and  i  reckoned  on  five  minutes  good,  ere  his  soleiim 
step  should  have  ascended  the  stair.  Time  enough, 
tl'.cught  I,  for  a  peep  through  tlie  blinds,  and  was  has- 
tening to  the  window  accordingly.  Hut  I  reckoned 
without  my  host ;  for  James,  \vho  had  his  own  curi- 
o$ity  as  well  as  I,  was  lying pe?-(iz<  in  the  lobby,  ready 
to  open  at  the  first  tinkle :  and  there  was,  "This  way, 
ma'am — Ye^,  ma'am— The  lady,  Mr.  Alan,"  before  I 
could  get  to  the  chair  in  wiiicH  I  proposed  to  be  dis- 
covereu,  seated  in  all  legal  dignity.  The  conscious- 
ness of  being  half  caught  in  the  act  of  peeping,  joint  d 
to  that  native  air  of  awkward  bashfulness  of  which  I 
am  told  the  law  will  soon  free  me,  kept  me  standing 
on  the  floor  in  some  confusion  ;  while  the  lady,  dis- 
concerted on  her  part,  remained  on  the  threshold  of 
the  room.  James  Wilkinson,  who  had  his  senses 
rnost  about  him,  and  was  perhaps  willing  to  prolong 
his  stay  in  the  apartment,  busied  himself  in  setting  a 
chair  for  the  lady,  and  recalled  me  to  my  good  breed- 
ing by  the  hint.  I  invited  her  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  bid  .lames  withdraw. 

My  visiter  was  undenialily  a  ladv,  and  probably 
considerably  above  the  ordinary  rank— very  modest, 
too,  judging  from  the  mixture  of  grace  and  timidity 
with  which  she  moved,  and  at  my  entreaty  sat  down. 
Her  diess  was,  I  should  suppose,  both  handsome  and 
fashionable ;  but  it  was  much  concealed  by  a  walk- 
ing;c!oak  of  green  silk,  fancifully  embroiaered  ;  in 
which,  though  heavy  for  the  season,  her  person  was 
enveloped,  and  which,  moreover,  was  furnished,  with 
a  hood. 

The  devil  take  that  hood,  Darsie!  fori  was  just 
able  to  distinguish  that,  pLilled  as  it  was  over  the  face, 
it  concealed  from  me,  as  I  was  convinced,  one  of  the 
prettiest  countenances  I  have  seen,  and  which,  from  a 
sense  of  embarrassment,  seemed  to  be  crimsoned 
with  a  deep  blush.  I  could  see  her  complexion  was 
beautiful — her  chin  finely  turned— her  lips  coral— and 
her  teeth  rivals  to  ivory.  But  further  the  deponent 
sayeth  not;  for  a  clasp  of  gold,  ornamented  with  a 
sapphire,  clostd  the  envious  "mantle  under  the  incne- 
nita's  throat,  and  the  cursed  hood  concealed  entirely 
the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

I  ought  to  have  spoke  first,  that  is  certain  ;  but  ere 
I  could  get  my  phrases  well  arranged,  the  yoimg  lady, 
rendered  desperate,  I  suppose,  by  my  hesitation,  opened 
the  conversation  herself 

"I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  sir — I  expected  to  meet  an 
elderly  gentleman." 

This  brought  me  to  myself  "My  father,  madam, 
perhaps.  Rut  you  inquired  for  Alan  Fairford— my 
father's  name  is  Alexander." 

"It  is  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  undoubtedly,  with  whom 
I  wishexl  to  speak,"  she  said,  with  greater  confusion  ; 
"but  I  was  told  that  he  was  advanced  in  life."- 

"  Some  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  betwixt  my 
father  and  myself— our  Christian  names  have  the 
same  initials,  though  the  terminations  are  difli^rent. 
— 1— I— I  would  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate  mistake 
if  I  could  have  the  honour  of  supplying  my  father's 
piacejn  any  thing  that  could  be  of  service  to  you." 

"You  are  very  obliging,  sir."  A  pause,  during 
which  she  seemed  undetermined  whether  to  rise  or 
sit  still. 

"  I  am  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  madam," 
said  I,  in  hopes  to  remove  her  scruples  to  open  her 
case  to  me;  "and  if  my  advice  or  opinion  could  be 
of  the   sliehtest   use,  although   I   cannot   presume 


t6  say  that  they,  are  much  to  be  depeuded  upon, 
j'et" 

The  lady  arose.  "  I  am  tndy  sensible  of  your  kind- 
ness, sir;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  talents.  IwiD 
be  very  plain  with  you— it  is  you  whom  I  came  fd 
visit;  although,  now  that  we  have  met,  I  find  it  will 
be  much  better  that  I  should  commit  my  communi- 
cation to  writing."  , 

"I  hope,  inadam,  you  will  not  be  so  cni'd— so  tan- 
talizing, I  would  say.  Consider,  you  are  my  first 
client— j'our  business  my  first  consultation— do  not  do 
me  the  displeasure  of  withdrawing  vour  confidence 
because  I  am  a  few  years  younger  than  you  seem  to 
have  expected — My  attention  shall  make  amends  for 
my  want  of  experience."        . 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  either,"  said  the  ladv,  in  a 
grave  tone,  calculated  to  restrain  the  air  of  gallantry 
with  which  I  had  endeavoured  to,  address  her.  "  But 
when  you  have  received  my  letter,  you  will  find  gooa 
reasons  assigned  why  a  written  communication  will 
iDest  suit  my  purpose.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  good  morn; 
ing."  And  she  left  the  apartment,  her  poor  baffied 
counsel  scraping,  and  bowing,  arid  apologizing  foi 
anv  thing  that  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  her, 
although  the  front  of  my  oflence  seems  to  be  my 
having  been  discovered  to  be  younger  than  my  father. 

The  door  was  opened— out  she  went— walked  along 
the  pavement,  turned  down  the  close,  and  put  the  sun, 
I  believe,  into  her  pocket  when  she  disappeared,. so 
suddenly  did  dulness  and  darkness  sink  down  on  the 
square,  when  she  was  no  longer  visible.  I  stood  for 
a  moment  as  if  I  had  been  senseless,  not  recollecting 
what  a  fund  of  entertainment  I  must  have  supplied 
to  our  watchful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  green. 
Then  it  darted  on  my  mind  that  I  might  dog  her,  and 
ascertain  at  least  who  or  what  she  was.  Ofl'  I  set — 
ran  down  the  close  where  she  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  and  demanded  of  one  of  ^he  dyer's  lads  whether 
he  had  seen  a  lady  go  down  the  close,  or  had  observed 
which  way  she  turned. 

"A  leddy  !"— said  the  dyer,  staring  at  me  with  his 
rainbow  countenance.  "Mr.  Alan,  what  takes  you 
out,  rinning  like  daft,  without  your  hat?" 

"The  devil  take  my  hat!'  answered  I,  running 
back,  however,  in  quest  of  it ;  snatched  it  up,  and 
again  sallied  forth.  But  as  I  reached  the  head  of  the 
close  once  more,  I  had  sense  enough  to  recollect-that 
all  pursuit  would  be  now  in  vain.  Besides,  I  saw  niy 
friend,  the  journeyman  dyer,  in  close  confabulation 
with  a  pea-green  persciiage  of  his  own  profession, 
and  was  conscious,  like  Scrub,  that  they  talked  of 
me,  because  they  laughed  consumedly.  I  had  no 
mind,  by  a  second  sudden  appearance,  to  confirm  the 
report  that  Advocate  Fairford  was  "gaen  daft,"  which 
had  probably  spread  from  Campbell's  close-fopt  to 
the  Meal-market  Stairs;  and  so  slunk  back  within 
my  own  hole  again. 

My  first  employment  was  to  remove  all  traces  of 
that  elegant  and  fanciful  disposition  of  my  eflects, 
from  which  I  had  hoped  for  so  niuch  credit ;  tor  I  was 
now  ashamed  and  angry  at  having  thought  an  instant 
upon  the  mode  of  receiving  a  visit  which  had  com- 
menced so  agreeably,  but  terminated  in  a  manner  so 
unsatisfactory.  I  put  my  folios  in  their  places— threw 
the  foils  into  the  dressing-closet— tormenting  myself 
all  the  while  with  the  fruitless  doubt,  whether  I  had 
missed  an  oppormnity  or  escaped  a  stratagem,  n 
whether  the  young  person  had  been  really  startled, 
as  she  seemed  to  intimate,  by  the  extreme  youth  of 
her  intended  legal  adviser.  The  mirror  was  not  un- 
naturally called  in  to  aid ;  and  that  cabinet^counsel- 
lor  pronounced  me  rather  .short,  thick-set,  with  a  cast 
of  features  fitter,  I  trust,  for  the  bar  than  the  ball- 
not  handsome  enough  for  blushing  virgins  to  pmefoi 
my  sake,  or  even  to  invent  sham  cases  to  bring  them 
to  my  chambers— yet  not  ugly  enough,  either,  to  scare 
those  away  who  came  on  real  business— dark,  to  be 
sure,  but  riigTi  stmt  h^acinlhi— there  are  pretty  things 
to  be  said  in  favour  01  that  complexion. 

At  length — as  common  sen^e  will  get  the  better  iw 
all  cases,  when  a  man  will  but  give  it  fair  play — 1 
began  to  stand  convicted  in  my  own  mind,  as  an  ass 
betore  the  interview,  for  having  expected  too  much — 
an  ass  during  the  interview,  for  having  failed  to  (as 
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tract  the  lady's  real  pm-poso— and  an  especial  ass, 
DOW  that  it  was  over,  for  thinking  so  much  about  it. 
But  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  therefore  I  am 
deterniiaed  to  think  of  this  to  some  good  purpose. 

You  remember  Murtough  O'Hara^  defence  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  confession ;  because,  "by  his  soul, 
his  sins  were  always  a  great  burden  to  his  mind,  tiL 
ne  had  tolvl  them  to  the  priest ;  and  once  confessed, 
he  never  thought  more  about  them."  I  have  tried  his 
receipt,  therefore  ;  and  having  poured  my  secret  mor- 
tification into  thy  trusty  ear,  I  will  think  no  more 
about  this  maid  of  the  mist, 

Who,  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  outfaced  me." 


—  Four  o'clock. 

Plagtte  on  her  green  mantle,  she  can  be  nothing 
better  than  a  fairy ;  she  keeps  possession  of  my  head 
yet!  All  during  dinner-time  I  was  terribly  a"bsent; 
but,  luckily,  my  father  gave  the  whole  credit  of  my 
reverie  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  aoctrine,  Vinco 
tincentem,  ergo  vinco  te  ;  upon  which  brocnrd  of  law 
the  Professor  this  morning  lectured.  So  I  got  an  early 
dismissal  to  my  own  crib,  and  here  am  I  studying,  in 
one  sense,  rincera  rivcentem,  to  get  the  belter  of  the 
silly  passion  of  curiosity — I  think— I  think  it  amounts 
to  nothing  else— which  has  taken  such  possession  of 
my  imagination,  and  is  perpetually  worrying  me  with 
the  question— will  she  write  or  no  1  She  will  not— 
she  will  not !  So  says  Reason,  and  adds,  Why  should 
she  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
one,  who,  instead  of  a  bold,  alert,  prompt  gallant, 
proved  a  chickenhearted  boy,  and  left  her  the  whole 
awkwardness  of  explanation,  which  he  should  have 
met  half-way  ?  But  then,  says  Fancy,  she  ?n7/  write, 
for  she  was  not  a  bit  that  sort  of  person  whom  you, 
Mr.  Reason,  in  your  wisdom,  take  her  to  be.  She 
was  disconcerted  enongh,  without  my  adding  to  her 
distress  by  any  impudent  conduct  on  my  part.  And 
she  will  write,  for — : — 

By  Heaven,  she  has  written,  Darsie,  and  with  a 
vengeance  !— Here  is  her  letter,  thrown  iiito  the 
kitchen  by  a  cadie,  too  faithful  to  be  bribed,  either  by 
money  or  whisky,  to  say  more  than  that  he  received  it, 
with  sixpence,  fiom  an  ordinary-looking  woman,  as 
he  was  plying  on  his  station  near  the  Cross. 

"for  ALAN  FAIRFOED,    ESQUIRE,    BARRISTER. 

"  Sir, 

"  Excuse  my  mistake  of  to-day.  I  had  accident- 
ally learned  that  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  had  an  intimate 
friend  and  associate  in  a  Mr.  A.  Fairford.  When  I 
inquired  for  such  a  person,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me 
at  the  Cross,  (as  I  think  the  Exchange  of  your  city 
is  called,)  in  the  character  of  a  respectable  elderly 
man — your  father,  as  I  now  understand.  On  inquiry 
at  Brown's  Square,  where  I  understood  he  resided, 
I  used  the  full  name  of  Alan,  which  naturally  oc- 
casioned you  the  trouble  of  this  daj^'s  visit.  iJpon 
further  inquiry,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  are  likely 
to  be  the  person  most  active  in  the  matter  to  which  I 
am  now  about  to  direct  your  attention  ;  and  1  regret 
much  that  circumstances,  arising  out  of  my  own 
particular  situation,  prevent  iny  communicating  to 
you  personally  what  1  now  apprize  you  of  in  this 
manner. 

"Your  friend,  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  is  in  a  situation 
of  considerable  danger.  You  are  doubtless  aware, 
that  he  has  been  caXitioned  not  to  trust  himself  in 
England— Now,  if  he  has  not  absohitely  transgressed 
this  friendly  injunction,  he  has  at  least  approached  as 
nearly  to  the  menaced  danger  as  he  could  do  con- 
bistently  with  the  letter  of  the  prohibition.  He  has 
fhost^n  his  abode  in  a  neighbouriiood  very  perilous  to 
him;  and  ir  is  only  by  a  speedy  leturn  to  Edinburgh, 
or  at  least  by  a  removal  to  some  more  reniote  part  of 
Scotland,  that  he  can  escape  the  machinations  of 
tliose  whose  enmity  he  has  to  fear.  1  must  speak  in 
iuvstery,  but  my  wonls  are  not  the  less  certain  ;  and, 
i  believe,  you  know  enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes 
■  '.o  1)6  aware,  that  I  could  not  write  this  much  wiihout 
wins  even  nioie  intimate  with  them  than  you  are. 


"If  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  advice  hero 
given,  it  is  iny  opinion  that  you  should  join  him,  il 
possible,  without  delay,  and  urge,  by  your  personal 
presence  and  entreaty,  the  arguments  which  may 
prove  inefltictual  in  writing.  One  word  more,  ana 
I  implore  of  your  candour  to  take  it  as  it  is  meant. 
No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Fairford's  zeal  in  his 
friend's  service,  needs  to  be  quickened  by  mercenary 
motives.  But  report  says  that  3Ir.  Alan  Fairford  not 
having  yet  entered  on  his  professional  career,  ni,5jr,,m 
such  a  case  as  this,  want  the  means,  though  he' can-, 
not  want  the  inclination,  to  act  with  promptitude. 
The  enclosed  note,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  must  be  pleased 
to  consider  as  his  first  professional  emolument ;  and 
she  who  sends  it  hopes  it  will  be  the  omen  of  un- 
bounded success,  though  the  fee  come  from  a  hand  so 
unknown  as  that  of  "Green  Mantle." 

A  bank  note  of  201.  was  the  enclosure,  and  the 
whole  incident  left  me  speechless  with  astonishment 
I  am  not  able  to  read  oyer  the  beginning  of  my  own 
letter,  which  forms  the  introduction  to  this  extraor 
dinary  communication.  I  only  know  that,  though 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  foolery,  (God  knows,  very 
much  diflerent  from  my  present  feelings,)  it  gives  an 
account  sufficiently  accurate,  of  the  mysterious  per- 
son frorn  whom  this  letter  comes,  and  that  I  have 
neither  time  nor  patience  to  separate  the  absurd  com- 
mentary from  the  text,  which  it  is  so  necessary  you 
should  Know. 

Combine  this  warning,  so  strangely  conveyed,  with 
the  caution  impressed  on  you  by  your  London  corres- 
pondent, Griffiths,  against  your  visiting  England — 
with  the  character  of  your  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes 
—with  the  lawless  habits  of  the  people  on  that  fron- 
tier country,  where  warrants  are  not  easily  executed, 
ow-ing  to  the  jealousy  entertained  by  either  country 
of  the  legal  interference  of  the  other  ;  remember,  that 
even  Sir  John  Fielding  said  to  my  father,  that  he 
could  never  trace  a  rogue  beyond  the  Briggend  ol 
Dumfries— think  that  the  distinctions  of  VVhig  and 
Tory,  Papist  and  Protestant,  still  keep  that  country 
in  a  loose  and  comparatively  lawless  state— think  ot 
all  this,  my  dearest  Darsie,  and  remember  that,  while 
at  this  Mount  Sharon  of  yours,  you  are  residing  with 
a  family  actually  menaced  with  forcible  interference, 
and  who,  while  their  obstinacy  provokes  violence,  are 
by  principle  bound  to  abstain  from  resistance. 

Nay,  let  me  tell  you  professionally,  that  the  legal- 
ity of  the  mode  of  fishing  practised  bv  your  friend 
Joshua,  is  greatly  doubted  by  our  best  lawyers  :  and 
that,  if  the  stake-nets  be  considered--  as  actually  an 
unlawful  obstruction  raised  in  the  channel  of  the 
estuary,  an  assembly  of  persons  who  shall  proceed, 
riafarti,  to  pull  down  and  destroy  them,  would  not, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  esteemed  guiltv  of  a  riot.  So, 
by  remaining  where  you  are,  you  are.  likely  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  quarrel  with  which  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  thus  to  enable  your  enemies,  whoever  these 
may  be,  to  execute,  amid  the  confusion  of  a  general 
hubbub,  whatever  designs  they  may  have  against 
your  personal  safety.  Black-fishers,  poachers,  and 
smugglers,  are  a  sort  of  gentry  that  will  not  be  much 
elu-cked,  either  by  vour  (iuaker's  texts,  or  by  your 
chivalry.  If  you  are  l)on  Quixote  enough  to  lav  lance 
in  rest,  in  defence  of  those  of  the  stake-net,  and  of  the 
sad-coloured  garment,  I  pronounce  you  but  a  lost 
knight;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  if  these  potent 
redressers  of  wrongs,  the  justices  and  constables,  will 
hold  themselves  warranted  to  interfere.  In  a  word, 
return,  my  dear  Amadis;  the  adventure  of  the  Solway- 
nets  is  not  reserved  for  your  worship.  Come  back, 
and  I  will  be  your  faithful  Sancho  Panza  upon  a  mora 
hopeful  quest.  We  will  beat  about  together,  in  search 
of  thisUrganda,  the  Unknown  She  of  the  Green  Man- 
tle, who  can  read  this,  the  riddle  of  thy  fate,  better  than 
wise  Eppie  of  Buckhaven,*  or  Cassandra  herself. 

I  would  fain  trifle,  Darsie;   for  in  debating  with 
you,  jests  will  sometimes  go  farther  than  arguments 
hut  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  cannot  keep  the  ball  up 
If  you  have  a  moment's  regard  for  the  friendship  wa 
have  so  often  vowed  to  eacn  other,  let  my  wishes  foj 

*  Well  known  in  theChap-Book,  called  the  History  of  Buck- 
liaveii. 
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ance  prevail  over  your  own  venturous  and  romantic 
temper.  I  am  quite  serious  in  thinking,  tliat  the  in- 
'forniation  coinniunicated  to  my  taihcr  by  this  iUr. 
iHerries  and  the  admonitorv  kiterot  the  voting  lady, 
;bear  upon  each  other;  and  that,  were  you  here,  you 
might  learn  sometiiins  from  one  or  other,  or  from 
botli,  that  might  throw  lighten  your  birth  And  parent- 
age. Yon  will  not,  surely,  prefer  an  idle  whim  to  the 
prospect  which  is  thus  held  out  to  you 7  .        . 

I  would,  agreeably  to  the  hint  I  have  received  m 
,the  voung  h'dy's  letter,  (for  I  am  confident  that  such 
is  her  condition,)  have  ere  now  been  with  you  to  urge 
the-se  ihiiiiis,  instead  of  pouring  them  out  upon  paper. 
But  you  know  that  the  dav  for  my  trial  is  appointed ; 
I  have  already  sone  through  the  form  of  beuig  intro- 
duced to  the  e.xaminators,  and  have  gotten  my  titles 
as=ii'Tied  me.  All  this  should  not  keep  me  at  home, 
but  my  father  would  view  any  irregularity  upon  this 
occasion  as  a  mortal  blow  to  the  hopes  which  he  has 
cherished  most  fond Iv  during  his  life;  viz.  my  being 
called  to  the  bar  with  some  credit.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
these  formal  examinations,  else  how  have  some  of 
our  acquaintance  got  through  them?  But,  to  my 
father,  these  formalities  compose  an  august  and  seri- 
ous solemnity,  to  which  he  has  long  looked  forward, 
and  my  absenting  myself  at  this  moment  wouid  \vell 
ni<'h  drive  him  distract  d.  Yet  I  shall  go  altogether 
distracted  myself,  if  I  have  not  an  instant  assurance 
from  you  that  you  are  hastening  hither— IMean  while 
I  have  desired  Hannah  to  get  your  little  crio  into  the 
best  order  possible.  I  cannot  learn  that  my  father 
has  yet  written  to  you ;  nor  has  he  spoken  more  ot 
his  communication  with  Birrenswork;  but  when  1 
let  him  have  some  inkling  of  the  dangers  you  are  at 
present  incurring,  I  knr)w  my  request  that  you  wiU 
return  immediately,  will  have  his  cordial  support. 

Another  reason  yet— I  must  give  a  dinner,  as  usual, 
upon  my  admission,  to  our  friends;  and  my  father, 
layinc  aside  all  his  usual  considerations  of  economy, 
has  desired  it  may  be  in  the  best  style  possible.  Come 
hither  then,  dear  Darsie !  or,  I  protest  to  you,  1  shall 
Bend  e.xamination,  admission-dinner,  and  guests  to 
the  devil,  and  come,  in  person,  to  fetch  you  with  a 
vengeance.    Thine,  in  much  an.\iety,  A.,  b . 


LETTER    IX. 

ALEXAKDERFAIRFORD,  W.  S.,    TOMB.  DAUSIE  I.ATIMER. 

Dear  Mr.  Dabsfe, 
Having  been  your  factor  loco  tutoris,  or  rather,  I 
ought  to  say,  in  'correctness,  (since  I  acted  without 
warrant  from  the  Court,)  your  negotioi-um  gestor ; 
that  connexion  occasions  my  present  writing.  And 
although  having  rendered  an  account  of  my  intro- 
missions, which  have  been  regularly  approved  of,  not 
only  by  yourself,  (whom  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to 
look  at  more  than  the  docket  and  sum  total,)  but 
also  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths  of  London, 
being  the  hand  through  whom  the  remittances  were 
made,  I  mav,  in  some  sense,  be  considered  as  to  you 
functus  ofirio  ;  yet,  to  speak  facetiously,  I  trust  you 
will  not  hold  me  accountable  as  a  vicious  introraitter, 
should  I  still  consider  myself  as  occasionally  inte- 
rested in  your  welfare.  My  motives  for  writing,  at 
this  time,  are  twofold.  .        ,  ■„•  i 

I  have  met  with  a  Mr.  Hemes  of  Birrenswork,  a 
gentleman  of  very  ancient  descent,  but  vvho  hath  in 
tmie  past  been  in  difficulties,  nor  do  I  know  if  his 
afTairs  are  yet  well  redd.  B.irrenswork  says,  that  he 
believes  he  was  very  familiar  with  your  laiher,  whom 
he  states  to  have  been  called  Ralph  Latimer  of  Lang- 
cote-Hall,  in  Westmoreland;  and  he  mentioned  fa- 
mily afiairs,  which  it-  may  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  you  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  but  as  he  swmed 
to  ''-rine  communicating  them  to  me,  I  could  not 
civilly  urge  him  ihereanent.  Thus  mucn  1  know, 
that  iVIr.  Herries  had  his  own  share  in  the  late  des- 
perate and  unhappy  matter  of  1745,  and  was  m  trou- 
ble about  it,  although  that  is  probably  now  over. 
Moreover,  although  h"e  did  not  profess  the  Popish  re- 
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ligion  openly,  he  hail  an  eye  that  way.  And  both  oj 
tlicse  are  reasons  why  I  have  hesitated  to  recoinmend 
hin>  to  a  youth  who  maybe  hath  not  altogether  so 
well  founded  his  opinion  concerning  Kirk  and  State, 
that  they  might  not  be  changed  by  some  sudden  wind 
of  doctrine.^  For  I  have  observed  ye,  Blastir  Darsie, 
to  be  rather  tinctured  with  the  old  leaven  ot  prelacy 
—this  under  vour  leave;  and  although  God  forbid 
that  you  should  be  in  any  maiimr  disaflected  to  the 
Protestant  Hanoverian  line,  yet  ye  have  eyer  loved  to 
hear  the  blawing,  bleezing  stories  which  the  Hieland 
gentlemen  tell  of  those  troublesome  times,  which,  il 
It  were  their  will,  thev  had  better  pretermit,  as  tend- 
ing rather  to  shame  than  to  honour.  It  is  come  tc 
me  also  bv  a  side  wind,  as  I  may  say,  that  vou  nave 
been  neighbouring  more  than  was  needful  among 
some  of  the  pesiilent  sect  of  Quakers— a  people  wtio 
own  neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor  civil  magistrate, 
nor  the  fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not  depone  either 
in  clvilibus  or  crlminalibus,  be  the  loss  to  the  lieges 
what  it  may.  Anent  which  heresies,  it  were  good  ye 
read  "  the  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  or  "the  Foot  oiil  of 
the  Snare,"  being  both  well-approved  tracts  touchmg 
these  doctrines.  ,r    . 

Now,  Mr.  Darsie,  ye  are  to  ludge  for  yoursell  whe- 
ther ye  can  safely  to  your  soul's  weal  remain  loriger 
among  these  Papists  and  Quakers,— these  defections 
on  the  right  hand,  and  fallings  away  on  the  left ;  and 
truly  if  you  can  confidently  resist  these  evil  examples 
of  doctrine,  I  think  ye  may  as  well  tarry  in  the 
bounds  where  ye  are,  until  you  see  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork,  who  does  assuredly  know  more  of  your 
matters  than  I  thought  had  been  communicated  to 
any  man  in  Scotland.  1  would  fain  have  precog- 
no'sced  him  myself  on  these  afiairs,  but  found  hiin 
unwilling  to  speak  out,  as  I  have  partly  intimated 
before.  ,  ,        ,  .  n 

To  call  a  new  cause— I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell 
you,  that  Alan  has  passed  his  private  Scots  Law  ex- 
aminations with  good  approbation— a  great  rehef  to 
my  mind  ;  especially  as  worthy  Mr.  Pest  told  me  in 
my  ear  there  was  no  fear  of  the  "  callant, '  as  he  ta- 
miliariy  called  him,  which  gives  me  great  heart.   His 
public  trials,  which  are  nothing  in  comparison  save  a 
mere  form,  are  to  take  place,  by  ordtr  of  the  Honour- 
able Dean  of  Faculty,  on  Wednesday  first;  ana  on 
Friday  he  puts  on  the  gown,  and  gives  a  bit  chack  of 
dinner  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  is,  you 
know,  the  custom.   Your  company  will  be  wished  for 
there,  Blaster  Darsie,  by  more  than  him,  which  I 
regret  to  think  is  impossible  to  have,  as  well  by  your 
engagements,   as  that   our  cousin,   Peter  Fairford, 
comes  from  the  west  on  purpose,  and  we  have  no 
place  to  ofTer  him  but  your  chamber  in  the  wall.  And, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  after  my  use  and  wont.  Master 
Darsie,  it  may  be  as  well  that  Alan  and  you  do  not 
meet  till  he  is  hefted  as  it  were  to  his  new  calling. 
You  are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  ndl  of  daffing, 
which  may  well  become  you,  as  you  have  enough  (aa 
I  understand)  to  uphold  your  merry  humour.  If  you 
regard  the  matter  wisely,  you  would  perchance  con- 
sider that  a  man  of  substance  should  have  a  douce 
and  stead  demeanour;  vet  you  are  so  far  from  grow 
ing  grave  and  considerate  with  the  increase  of  youi 
annual  income,  that  the  richer  you  become,  the  mer- 
rier I  think  you  grow.    But  this  must  be  at  your  own 
pleasure,  so 'far  as  vou  are  concerned.  Alan,  however, 
(overpassing  my  'small  savings,)  has  the  woild  K> 
win;  and  iPuping  and  laughing,  as  you  and  he  were 
wont  to  do,  would  soon  make  the  powder  flee  out  of 
his  wig,  and  the  pence  out  of  his  pocket.    Neverthe- 
less, I  trust  you  will  meet  when  you  return  from 
your  rambles;  for  there  is  a  time,  as  the  wise  man 
sayeth,  for  gathering  and  a  time  for  casting  awav 
it  is  always  the  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to  take  tne 
gathering  time  first.    I  remain,  deai   sir.  your  well 
wishing  Yriend,  and  obedient  to  commano, 

AlE.XAXDER  FAIHrOBD 


P.  S.— Alan's  Thesis  is  upon  the  title  Dt  penauu 
a  commodo  rei  venditcB,  and  is  a  very  prettv  piece  of 
Latinity.— Ross-House,  in  our  neighbomliood,  id 
nearly  fiuishetl,  and  is  thought  ,o  excel  Diiff-Hous* 
in  ornature. 
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LETTER  X, 


DAHSIE    LATIMER  TO   ALAN   FAIRFORD. 


The  plot  thickens,  Alan.  1  have  your  letter,  and 
also  one  from  your  father.  Tlie  last  mnkcs  it  impos- 
sible for  ine  to  comply  with  the  kind  request  which 
the  former  urges.  Xo— I  cannot  be  with  you,  Alan  : 
and  that,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons— I  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  counteract  your  father's  anxious  wishes. 
I  do  not  take  it  unkind  of  him  that  he  desires  my 
absence.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  for  his 
son,  what  his  son  so  well  deserves— the  advantage 
of  a  wiser  and  steadier  companion  than  I  seem  to 
him.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I^  have  often  laboured  hard 
enough  to  acquire  that  dj'ncency  of  demeanour  which 
can  no  njore  be  su.spsctcd  of  breaking  bounds,  than 
an  owl  of  catching  a  buiferfly. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  heive  knitted  my  brows 
till  I  had  the  headache,  in  order, to  acquire  the  repu- 
tation of  a  grave,  solid,  and  well-judging  youth. 
Your  father  always  has  discovered,..or  thought  that 
he  discovered,  a  harebrained  ecrentricitv  lying  folded 
among  the  wrinkles  of  my  forehead,  which  rendered 
me  a  perilous  associate  for  the  future  counsellor  and 
ultimate  judge.  Well.  Corporal  Nym's  philosopliv 
must  be  my  comfort—  Things  must  be  as  thev  may." 
— I  cannot  come  to  your  fath.er's  house,  where  he 
wishes  not  to  see  me;  and  as  to  your  coming  hither, 
—by  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  I  vow  that  if  you  are 
guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  reckless  folly — not  to  say 
imdutiful  cruelty,  considering  vour  father's  thoughts 
and  wishes— I  will  never  speali  to  you  again  as  long 
as  I  live!  I  am  perfectly  serious.  And  besides,  yeur 
father,  while  he  in  a  manner  prohibits  me  from  re- 
turning to  Edinb;:r2h,  gives  me  the  strongest  reasons 
for  continuing  a  little  while-longer  in  this'country,  bv 
holding  out  the  hope  that  I  may  receive  from  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  HeiTies  of  Birrenswork.  some  particulars 
concerning  my  origin,  with  which  that  ancient  recu- 
sant seems  to  be  acquainted. 

That  gentleman  mentioned  thenameof  a  family  in 
Westmoreland,  with  which  he  supposes  me  connected. 
My  inquiries  here  after  such  a  family  have  been  inef- 
fectual, for  the  borderers,  on  either  side,  know  httle 
of  each  other.  But  I  shall  doubtless  find  some  Eng- 
lish person  of  whom  to  make  inquiries,  since  the  con- 
founded fetterlock  clapped  on  my  movements  bv  old 
Griffiths,  prevents  me  repairing  to  England  in  person. 
At  least,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  some  information 
is  greater  here  than  elsewhere  ;  it  will  be  an  apology 
for  my  making  a  longer  Stay  in  this  neighbourhood, 
a  line  of  conduct  which  seems  to  have  vour  father's 
sanction,  whose  opinion  must  be  sounder  tlian  that 
of  vour  wandering  damoiseile. 

If  the  road  were  paved  with  dangers  which  leads 
to  such  a  discovery,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  tread  it.  But  ni  fact  there  is  no  peril  in  the  case. 
If  the  Tritons  of  the  Solwav  shall  proceed  to  pull 
down  honest  Joshua's  tide-nets,  I  am  neither  Quixote 
enough  in  disposition,  nor  Goliath  enough  in  person, 
to  attempt  their  protection.  I  have  no  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  prop  a  fal!in;»  house,  bv  puttinsr  my  shoulders 
against  it.  And  indeed  Joshua  gave  ~me  a  hint,  that 
the  company  which  he  belongs  to,  injured  in  the  wav 
threatened,  (some  of  them  being  men  who  ihouglit 
after  tha  fashion  of  the  world.)  would  pursue  the 
r.iiters  at  law, -and  recover  damages,  in  which  proba- 
bly his  own  ideas  of  non-resistance  will  not  prevent 
his  participating.  Therefore  the  whole  at}a;r  will  take 
its  course  as  law  will,  as  I  only  mean  to  interfere 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  thy  chambers;  and  I  recniest  they  mav 
find  thee  intimate  with  all  the  Scottish  statutes  con- 
cerning salmon-fisheries,  from  ih&Lex  Aqadrum, 
downward. 

.\s  for  the  Lady  of  the  Mantle,  I  will  lay  a  wager 
that  the  suri  so  bedazzled  thine  eyes  on  that  meriKV 
rable  morning,  that  every  thing  thou  didst  look  upon 
eev"med  green;  and  notwithstanding  James  W'llkin- 
son's  e.xperience  in  the  Fusileers>,  as  well  as  his  nega- 
tive whistle.  I  will  venture  to  hold  a  crow.i  that  she 
IS  but  a  what-shall-"all-'um  after  all.  Let  r'>t  even 
.hn  gold  persuad-j  vou  to  the  contrary.     Sh«  mav  I 


make  a  shift  to  cause  you  to  disgorge  that,  and  (im- 
mense spoil!)  a  session's  fees  to  boot,  if  you  look  not 
all  the  sharper  about  you.  Or  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, and  if  indeed  there  lurk  some  mystery  under 
this  visitadon,  credit  me,  it  is  one  which  thou  canst 
not  penetrate,  nor  can  I  as  yet  even  attempt  to  explain 
it;  since,  if  I  prove  mistaken,  and  mistaken  I  mav 
easily  be,  I  w;ould  be  fain  to  creep  intoPhalans's  bull, 
were  it  sta.nding  before  me  ready  heated,  rather  than 
be  roasted  witli  thy  raillery.  Do  not  tax  me  with 
want  of  confidence;  for  the  instant  I  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter  thou  shall  have  it ;  but  while  I 
am  only  blundermg  about  in  the  dark,  I  do  not  choose 
to  call  wise  folks  to  see  me,  perchance,  break  my 
nose  against  a  post.     So  if  you  marvtl  at  this, 

"  E'en  m.arvol  on  till  time  makes  all  things  plain." 

In  the  mean  tune,  kind  Alan,  let  nie  proceed  in  my 
diurnal. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  an-ival  at  Moniil 
Sharon,  Time,  that  bald  sexton  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred  you,  did  certainly  limp  more  heavily  along 
with  me  than  he  had  done  at  first.  The  quaint 
morality  of  Joshua,  and  Huguenot  srmpiicity  of  his 
sister,  began  to  lose  much  of  their  rawness  with  their 
noyel'y,  and  my  mode  of  life  by  dint  of  being  very 
quiet,  began  to  feel  abominably  dull.  It  was,  as  thou 
say'st,  as  if  the  Quakers  had  put  the  sun  in  their 
pockets — all  around  was  soft  and  mild,  and  even 
pleasant ;  but  there  was,  in  the  whole  routine,  a  uni- 
formity, a  want  of  interest,  a  helpless  and  hopeless 
languor,  which  rendered  life  insipid.  i\o  doubt,  iny 
worthy  host  and  hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  this 
want  of  excitation,  which  was  becoming  oppressive 
to  their  guesL  They  had  their  little  round  of  occu- 
pations, charities,  and  pleasures ;  Rachel  had  her 
poultry  yard  and  conservatory,  and  Joshua  his  gar- 
den. Besides  thi.s,  they  enjoyed,  doubtless,  their  de- 
votional meditations  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  hme  glided 
softly  and  imperceptibly  on  with  them,  though  to  me, 
who  long  for  stream  and  cataract,  it  seemed  abso- 
lutelv  to  stand  still.  I  meditated  returning  to  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  and  began  to  think,  with  some  hanker- 
ing, after  httle  Benfie  and  the  rod.  The  imp  has 
ventured  hither,  and  hovers  about  to  catch  a  peep  ol 
me  now  and  then;  I  suppose  the  little  sharper  is 
angling  for  a  few  more  sixpences.  But  this  would 
have  been,  in  Joshua's  eyes,- a  return  of  the  washed 
sow  to  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  I  resolved,  while  I 
remained  his  guest,  to  spare  him  so  violent  a  shock 
to  his  prejudices.  The  next  point  was,  to  shorten 
the  time  of  my  proposed  stay  ;  but,  alas  !  that  I  felt 
to  be  equally  impossible.  I  had  named  a  week  ;  and 
however  rashly  my  promise  had  been  pledged,  it  must 
be  held  sar-red,  even  according  to  the  letter,  frbm 
which  the  Friends  permit  no  deviation. 

All  these  considerations  wrought  me  up  to  a  kind 
of  impatience  yesterday  evening;  so  that  I  snatched 
up  my  hat,  and  prepared  for  a  sally  beyond  the  cuiti 
vated  farm  and  ornamented  gioiinds  of  Moiint  Sha- 
ron, just  as  if  I  were  desirous  to  escape  from  tne 
realms  of  art,  into  those  of  free  and  unconstrained 
nature. 

I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  when  I  first  eritered 
this  peaceful  demesne,  than  I  now  was— such  is  the 
instability  and  inconsistency  of  human  nature  I — 
when  I  escaped  from  it  to  the  open  ilown.-.  which 
had  formerly  seemed  so  waste  and  dreary.  The  air 
I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing.  The  clt.uds, 
riding  high  upon  a  summer  breeze,  drove,  in  gay  suc- 
cession, over  my  h«ad,  now  obscuring  the  sun,  now 
letting  its  rays  stream  in  transient  Hashes  upnii 
various  parts  of  the  landscape,  and  estirririlly  uport 
the  broad  mirror  of  the  distant  Frith  ot'  .Solway. 

I  advanced  on  the  scefie  with  the  light  step  of  a 
liberated  captive ;  and,  like  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim, 
could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  sing  as  I  went  on 
mv  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my  gnyety  had  accumulated 
while  suppressed,  and  that  I  was,  in  my  present  joy- 
ous mood,  entitled  to  expend  the  savings  of  the  pre- 
vious week.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  I'.plil't  a  merry 
stave,  I  heard,  to  my  joyful  .'^nrprise,  the  voices  of 
three  or  more  choriaters,  singing,  with  consiilerablfc 
success,  the  Uvely  old  catch, 
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"  For  all  our  men  were  vpry  very  merry, 

And  all  our  jueii  we're  ilriiiking: 
There  uprn  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  inon  of  lliino, 

And  lliroe  thai  hplong'd  to  old  Sir  Thorn  o'  Lync  ; 
As  they  went  lo  the  terry,  tliey  were  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  ni°n  were  drinking."* 

As  tho  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a  loud  and 
hearty  laugh  by  way  of  cheers.  Attracted  hy  soiiiids 
which  were  so  congenial  to  my  present  feelings,  I 
made  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  came,— cau- 
tiously however,  for  the  downs,  as  had  been  repeated- 
ly hinted  to  me,  had  no  good  name:  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  nuisic,  without  rivalhng  that  of  the  Svrens 
in  melody,  might  have  been  followed  by  similarly  in- 
convenient consequences  to  an  incautious  ainateur. 

1  crept  on,  therefore,  trusting  that  tlie  sinuosities 
of  the  ground,  broken  as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand- 
pits, would  permit  me  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  nuisi- 
cians  before  I  should  be  observed  by  them.  As  1  ad- 
vanced, the  old  ditty  was  again  raised.  The  voices 
seemed  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys;  they  were 
rough,  but  kept  good  time,  and  were  managed  with 
too  much  skill  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  country 
people. 

"  Jack  look'd  at  the  sun,  and  cried,  Fire,  fire,  fire  j 
Jem  staljled  his  ketfel  in  Birkendale  mire  ; 
Tom  startled  a  calf,  and  halloo'd  for  a  stag; 
Will  mounted  a  gate-tiost  instead,  of  his  nag  ; 
For  all  our  men  wore  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  men  were  drinkmg  ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  of  tliine, 

And  three  Ihat  belons'd  to  old  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne 
As  they  went  lo  the  ferry  they  were  very  very  merry, 

For  all  our  men  were  drinking." 

The  voices,  as  they  rnixed  in  their  several  parts, 
and  rpn  through  them,  untwisting  and  a^ain  entwin- 
ing all  the  links  of  the  nierrv  old  eaten,  seemed  to 
have  a  little  touch  of  the  bacebanalian   spirit  which 
.  they  celebrated,  and  showed  plainly  that  the  niusi- 

■  cians  were  engaged  in  the  same  joyous  revel  as  the 
menyie  of  old  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne.  At  length  I  came 
within  sight  of  them,  three  in  number,  where  they  sat 
cosily  niched  inro  what  you  might  caW  a  bun ker,  a. 
little  sand-pit,  dry  and  snug,  and  surrounded  by  its 
banks,  and  a  screen  of  whins  in  full  bloom. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  whom  I  recognised  as  a 
personal  acquaintance  was  the  notorious  little  Benjie, 

;  who,  having  just  finished  his  stave,  was  cramming  a 
huge  luncheon  of  pie-crust  into  his  mouth  with  one 

,hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  foaming  tankard, 
his  eyes  dancing  wiih  all  thegleeof  a  forbidden  revel; 

'and  nis  features,  which  have  at  all  times  a  mischiev- 
ous archness  of  expression,  confessing  the  full  sweet- 
'ness  of  stolen  waters,  and  bread  eateii  in  secret.  . 

>     There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of  the  male 

I  and  female,  who  were  partners  with  Benjie  in  these 
merry  doings.    The  man's  long  loose-bodied  great- 

■  coat,  (wrap-rascal  as  the  vulgar  teriii  it,)  the  fiddle- 
case,  with  its  straps,  which  lay  beside  hiiT  and  a 
small  knapsack  which  might  contain  his  few  neces- 
saries ;  a  clear  gray  eye ;  features  which,  in  contend- 
ing with  many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a  wild  and  care- 
less expression  of  glee,  animated  at  present,  when  he 
was  exercising  for  his  own  pleasure  the  arts  which 
he  usually  practised  for  bread, — all  announced  one  of 
those  peripatetic  followers  of  Orpheus,  whom  the  vul- 

+  The  original  of  this  catch  is  to  be  found  in  Cowley's  witty 
comedy  of  the  Guardian,  the  first  edition.  It  does  nut  exist 
in  the  second  and  revised  edition,  called  the  Cutter  of  Coleman 
8tree ; 

••CA.PTA1N  Blade.    Ha,  ha,  boys,  another  Mitch. 

And  all  our  men  were  v^ry  very  merry, 
And  all  our  men  were  drinking. 

CifTTER.  One  man  of  mine. 
DoGRur.  Two  men  of  mine. 
Bladk.  Three  men  of  mine. 
Cutter.  And  one  nan  of  mine. 

Omnes.  a  s  we  went  by  the  way  we  were  drunk,  drunk,  damnably 
drunk. 
And  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry,  ^c." 

Such  are  the  words,  which  are  somewhat  altered  and  ampli- 
flel  in  the  text  The  jilay  was  acted  in  presence  of  Charles 
H,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1641.  The  catch  in  the  text  has 
be«n  Ivai'pily  set  to  music. 


gar  call  a  strollin._  fidnier.  Gazing  more  attr-ntively, 
1  easily  discovered  that  though  the  poor  musician  s 
eyes  were  open,  their  sense  was  shut,  and  tiiat  tlie 
ecstasy  with  which  he  turned'  them  up  to  Heaven, 
only  derived  its  apparent  expression  from  his  own  in- 
ternal emotions,  but  received  no  r.ssi&tance  from  the 
visible  objects  around.  Beside  him  sat  his  female 
companion,  in  a  man's  hat,  a  blue  coat,  which  seemed 
also  to  have  been  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  £ 
red  petticoat.  She  was  cleanep,  in  person  and  in 
clothes,  than  such  itinerants  generally  are;  ami,  hay- 
ing been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba,  she  did 
not  even  yet  neglect  some  attention  to  her  appears jice; 
wore  a  large  amber  necklace,  and  silver  ear-rin"s,.and 
had  her  plaid  fastened  across  her  breast  with  a  brooch 
of  the  same  metal.  _      > 

The  man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding  the 
meanness  of  his  attire,  and  had  a  decent  silk  hand- 
kerchief well  knotted  about  his  throat,  under  which 
peeped  a  clean  owrelay.  His  beard,  also,  instead  of 
displaying  a  grizzly  stubble,  unmowed  for  several 
days,  Bowed  in  thick  and  comely  abundance  over  the 
breast,  to  tlie  length  of  six  inches,  and  mingled  vi'ith 
his  hair,  with  was  but  beginning  to  exhibit  a  touch 
of  age.  To  sum  up  his  appearance,  the  loose  garment 
which  I  have  described,  was  secured  around  him  by 
a  large  old-fashioned  belt,  with  brass  studs,  in  which 
hung  a  dirk,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  its  usual  aixom- 
panimcnts.  Altogether,  there  was  something  more 
wild  and  adventurous-looking  about  the  man,  than  I 
could  have  expected  to  see  m  an  ordinary  modem 
crowder;  and  the  bow  which  he  now  and  then  drew 
across  the  violin,  to  direct  his  little  choir,  was  de- 
cidedly •that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 

You  must  understand  that  many  of  these  observa- 
tions were  the  fruits  of  after  remark ;  fori  had  scarce 
approached  so  near  as  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the 
party,  when  my  friend  Benjie'i5  lurching  attendant, 
which  he  calls  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Hemp, 
began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears,  and,  sensible  of  my 
presence,  flew,  barking  like  a  fury,  to  the  place  where 
I  had  meant  to  lie  concealed  till  I  heard  another  sotig. 
I  was  obliged,  however,  to  jump  on  my  feet,  and  in- 
timidate Hemp,  who  would  otherwise  have  bit  me, 
by  two  sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which  sent  him  howl- 
ing back  to  his  master. 

Little  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my 
appearance;  but,  calculating  on  my  placability,  and 
remembering,  perhaps,  that  the  ill-used  Solomon  was 
no  palfrey  of  mine,  he  speedily  affected  great  glee,  and 
almost  in  one  breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I 
was  "a  grand  gentleman,  and  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  was  very  kind  to  poor  folk;"  and  informetl  me 
that  this  was  "  Willie  Steenson— Wandering  Willie — 
the  best  fiddler  that  ever  kittled  thairm  wi'h  horse- 
hair." 

The  woman  rose  and  curtsied  ;  and  Wandering 
Willie  sanctioned  his  own  praises  w-ith  a  nod,  and  the 
ejaculation,  "All  is  true  that  the  little  boy  says." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  of  this  country. 

"  This  country!"  replied  the  blind  man — "I  am  of 
every  country  in  broad  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit  of 
England  to  the  boot.  But  yet  I  ani;  in  sorne  sense, 
of  this  country;  for  I  was  born  within  hearing  of  the 
roar  of  Solway.  Will  I  give  your  honour  a  touch  of 
the  aiild  bread-winner?" 

He  preluded  as  he  spoke,  in  a  manner  which  really 
excited  my  curiosity ;  and  then  taking  the  old  tune  of 
Galashiels  for  his  theme,  he  graced  it  with  a  number 
of  wild,  compHcated,  and  beautiful  variations;  during 
which,  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  his  sightless 
face  was  lighted  up  under  the  conscious  pride  and 
heartfelt  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  very  cor 
siderable  powers. 

"What  think  you  of  that,  now,  for  threescore  an'l 
twa?" 

I  expressed  my  sunsnse  arjd  pleasure. 

",A  rant,  man— an  auld  rant,"  said  Willie;  '"nai'- 
thing  like  the  niiisic  ye  hae  in  your  ball-houses  anil 
your  playhouses  in  Edinbro'  ;  but  it's  weel  aneugti 
anes  in  a  way  at  a  dike-side. — Here's  another— it's 
no  a  .Scots  tune,  but  it  passes  for  ane — Oswala  mado 
it  himsell,  1  reckon— he  has  cheatfd  nioiiv  ane,  1>i<a 
he  canna  cheat  Wandering  WiUie." 
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He  then  pluycd  vour  fa\oiinte  air  of  Roslin  Castle,  1 
with  a  numbyr  of  beautiful  variations,  some  of  which 
[  ain  certain  were  almost  extemijore.  . 

"•You  liave  another  fiddle  there,  my  friend,"  said 
I — ■'  Have  you  a  comrade  ?"  But  Willie's  ears  were 
deaf,  or  his  attention  was  still  busied  witti  the  tune. 

The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  "O  ay,  sir— troth 
we  have  a  partner— a  a;ant,M-el  body  like  oursells.  No 
but  my  hinny  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  liked; 
for  niuny  a  bein  nook  in  mony  a  braw  house  has  been 
offered  to  my  hinny  Willie,  if  he  wad  but  just  bide 
still  and  play  to  the  gentles." 

"  Whisht,  woman  !  whisht !"  said  the  blind  man, 
angrily,  shaking  his  locks;  "dinna  deave  the  gentle- 
mtiu  \vi'  your  havers.  Stay  in  a  house  and  play  to 
the  gentles  !— strike  up  when  my  leddy  pleases,  and 
lay  down  the  bow  when  my  lord  bids!  Na,  na, 
that's  nae  life  for  Willie.— Look  out,  iMaggie— peer 
out.  woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  see  Robin  coming. — 
Deil  be  in  him  I  he  has  got  to  the  lea-side  of  some 
smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and  he  wunna  budge  the 
oight,  I  doubt." 

'  That  is  your  consort's  instrument,"  said  I — "Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  try  my  skilll"  I  slipped  at  the 
8ame  time  a  shilling  into  the  woman's  hand. 

"  I  dinna  ken  \yhether  I  dare  trust  Robin's  fiddle 
to  ye."  said  Willie,  bluntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a 
twitch.  "Hout  awa,  Maggie,"  he  said,  in  contempt 
of  the  hint ;  "  though  the  gentleman  may  hae  gien  ye 
siller,  he  may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a'  that,  and  Til 
no  trust  Robin's  fiddle  wi'  an  ignoramus.— But  that's 
no  sae  muckle  amiss,"  he  added,  as  I  began  to  touch 
the  instrument;  "I  ajn  thinking  ye  have  some  skill 
o'  the  craft." 

To  confirm  him  in  this  favourable  opinion,  I  began 
to  execute  such  a  complicated  flourish  as  I  thought 
must  have  turned  Crowdero  into  a  pillar  of  stone  with 
envy  and  wonder.  I  scaled  the  top  of  the  finger-board, 
to  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom— skipped  with  flying 
fingers,  like  Timotheus,  from  shift  to  shift— struck 
arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones,  but  without  exciting 
any  of  the  astonishment  which  1  had  expected. 

^ylllie  indeed  listened  to  me  with  considerable  at- 
tention ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  finished,  than  he  imme- 
diately numicked  on  his  own  instrument  the  fantastic 
coniplicatiori  of  tones  which  J  had  produced,  and 
made  so  whimsical  a  parody  of  mv  performance,  that, 
although  somewhat  angry,  I  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily,  in  which  1  was  joined  by  Benjie,  whose  re- 
verence for  me  held  him  under  no  restraint ;  while 
tlie  poor  dnme,  fearful,  doubtless,  of  my  taking  offence 
at  this  familiarity,  seemed  diyided  betwixt  her  conju- 
gal reverence  for  her  Willie,  and  her  desire  to  give  him 
a  hint  for  his  suidance. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accord, 
and,  as  if  he  had  sufficiently  rebuked  me  by  his  mi- 
mickry,  he  said,  "But  for  a  that,  ye  w-ill  play  very 
weel  wi'  a  little  practice  and  some  gude  teaching. 
But  yc  maun  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man— to 
put  the  heart  into  it." 

I  played  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received  more 
decided  approbation. 

"Tliat's  something  like  it,  man.  Od,  ye  are  a  cle- 
ver birkie !" 

The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.  "  The  gentle- 
man is  a  gentleman,  Willie— ye'maunna  speak  that 
gate  to  him,  hinny." 

"The  dcevil  I  inaunna !"  said  Willie;  "and  what 
for  maimna  I '?— li  he  was,  ten  gentles.he  cfihna  draw 
a  bow  like  me,  can  ho!" 

•  "Lideed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend."  said  I ;  "and 
if  you  will  go  with  me  to  a  house  hard  bv,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  night  with  you." 

Here  J  '  oked  rouml,  and  observed  Benjie  smother- 
ing a  laugh,  which  I  was  sure  had  mischief  in  it.  I 
seized  him  suddenly  by  the  ear,  and  made  him  con- 
fess that  he  was  laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  the  re- 
ception which  a  fiddler  was  likely  to  get  friim  the 
Quakers  at  Mount  Sharon.  I  chucked  him  from  me, 
not  sorry  that  his  mirth  had  reminded  me  in  time  of 
what  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten;  and  invited  the 
itmerant  to  go  with  me  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  from 
which  I  proposed  to  Send  word  to  Mr.  Geddes  that  I 
"hould  not  return  home  that  evening.    But  the  min- 


strel declined  this  invitation  also.  He  was  engaged 
for  the  night,  he  said,  to  a  dance  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood, and  vented  a  round  execration  on  the  laziness 
or  drunkenness  of  his  comrade,  who  had  not  appeared 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

"I  will  go  w-ith  you  instead  of  him,"  said  I,  in  a 
a  sudden  whim ;  "  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  to  in- 
troduce me  as  your  comrade.' 

"  You  gang  instead  of  Rob  the  Rambler !  My  cer- 
tie,  freend,  ye  are  no  blate!"  answered  Wandering 
Willie,  in  a  tone  which  announced  death  to  my  frolic. 

But  Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown  had  not 
escaped,  began  to  open  on  that  scent  with  a  maun- 
dering sort  of  lecture.  "O  Willie!  hmny  Willie, 
whan  will  ye  learn  to  be  w;isel  There's  a  crown  to 
be  win  for  naethingbut  saying  ae  man's  name  instead 
ofanither.  And,  wae'sme!  I  hae  just  a  shilling  of 
this  gentleman's  gieing,  anda  bodleof  my  ain;  and  ye 
wunna  bentl  your  will  sae  muckle  as  to  take  up  the 
siller  that's_ flung  at  your  feet !  Ye  will  die  the  death 
of  a  cadgers  powney  in  a  wreath  of  drift!  and  what 
c:an  I  do  better  than  lie  doun  and  die  wi'  you?  for  ye 
winna  let  me  win  siller  to  keep  either  you  or  mysell 
leevin." 

"  Haud  your  nonsense  tongue,  woman,"  said  Wil- 
lie, but  less  absolutely  than  l)efore.  "Is  he  a  real 
gentleman,  or  ane  of  the  player-men  7" 

"I'se  uphaud  him  a  real  gentleman,"  said  the  wo- 
man. 

"  I'se  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter,"  said 
Willie ;  "  let  us  see  haud  of  your  hand,  neebor,  gin  ye 
like. 

I  save  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himself,  "Ay. 
ay,  here  are  fingers  that  have  seen  canny  service.' 
Then  running  his  hand  over  my  hair,  my  face,  and 
my  dress,  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy;  '^Ay,  ay, 
muisted  hair,  braid-claith  o'  the  best,  and  seenteen 
hundred  linen  on  his  back,  at  the  least  o'  it. — And 
how  do  ye  think,  my  braw  birkie,  that  ye  are  to  pass 
for  a  tramping  fiddler?" 

"My  dress  is  plain,"  said  I, — indeed  I  had  chosen 
my  most  ordinary  suit,  out  of  compliment  to  my  Qua- 
ker friends, — "and  I  can  easily  pass  for  a  young 
farmer  out  upon  a  frolic.  Come,  I  will  double  the 
crown  I  promised  you." 

"  Danm  your  crowns  !"  said  the  disinterested  man 
of  music.  '"I  would  like  to  have  a  round  wi'  you, 
that's  certain ;— but  a  farmer,  and  with  a  hand  that 
never  held  pleugh-stilt  or  pettle,  that  will  never  do. 
Ye  may  pass  for  a  trades-lad  from  Dumfries,  or  a 
student  upon  the  ramble,  or  the  like  o'  that.  But  hark 
ye,  lad ;  if  ye  expect  to  be  ranting  amang  the  queans 
o'  lasses  where  ye  are  gaun,  ye  will  come  by  the  waur. 
I  can  tell  ye ;  for  the  fishers  are  wild  chaps,  and  will 
bide  nae  taunts." 

I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious;  and,  to  smooth 
the  good  woman,  1  slipped  the  promised  piece  into  her 
hand.  The  acute  organs  of  the  blind  man  detected 
this  little  manoeuvre. 

"Are  ye  at  it  asain  wi'  the  siller,  ye  jaud?  I'll  be 
sworn  ye  wad  rather  hear  ae  twalpenny  clink  against 
another,  than  have  a  spring  from  Rory  Dall,*  if  ha 
was  coming  alive  again,  anes  errand.  Gatigdoun  the 
gate  to  Liiclty  Gregson's,  and  get  the  things  ye  want, 
and  bide  there  till  ele'en  hours  in  the  morn ;  and  if  ye 
see  Robin,  send  him  on  to  me." 

"  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then '?"  said  Maggie, 
in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"And  what  for  should  ye?"  said  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter ;  "to  dance  a'  night,  I'se  warrant,  and  no  to  b« 
fit  to  walk  your  tae's-lenglh  the  morn,  and  we  have 
ten  Scots  miles  afore  us?  Na,  na.  Stable  the  steed, 
and  pit  youi;  wife  to  bed,  when  there's  night  wark  to 
do." 

" -A.  weel,  awcel,  Willie  hinnie,  ye  ken  best;  but  O, 
take  an  wnco  care  o'  yoursell,  and  mind  ye  hae  nae 
the  bit  ssihg  o'  sight.' 

"  Your  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tire  of  the  blessing 
of  hearins,  woman,"  replied  Willie,  in  answer  to  this 
tender  exhortation. 

But  I  now  put  in  for  my  interest.  "  Hollo,  good 
folks,  reme'uber  that  I  am  to  send  the  boy  to  Mount 
Sharon,  and  if  you  go  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  honest 

•  Blind  Uorie,  a  famous  pftrformi.r,  nccording  to  t/tditiort. 
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woman,  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  injide  the  bUnd  man 
where  he  is  going?  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
country." 

"An  ye  l^en  mickle  less  of  my  hinny,  sir,"  rephed 
Maggie,  "ihat  think  he  ni'eds  ony  guiding;  he's  the 
best  giude  himsell,  that  ye'il  find  between  Criffell  and 
Catlisle.  Horse-road  and  footpath,  parish-road  and 
kirk-roail,  high-road  and  cross-road,  he  kens  ilka  foot 
ol"  ground  in^Nithsdale." 

'Ay,  yo  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gude- 
wife,  added  the  fiddler.  "But  gang  your  ways, 
Maggie,  that's  the  first  wise  word  ye  hae  spoke  the 
day.  I  wish  it  was  dark  night,  and  rain,  and  wind, 
jbr  the  gentleman's  sake,  that  I  might  show  him  there 
iS  whiles  when  ane  had  better  want  een  than  have 
them ;  for  I  am  as  true  a  guide  by  darluiess  as  by 
daylight." 

Internally  as  well  pleased  that  my  companion  was 
not  put  to  give  me  this  last  proof  of  his  skill,  I  wrote 
a  note  with  a  pencil,  desiring  Samuel  to  bring  my 
horses  at  midnight,  when  I  thought  my  frolic  would 
.06  well  nigh  over,  to  the  place  to  which  the  bearer 
should  direct  him,  and  I  sent  little  Benjie  with  an 
apology  to  the  worthy  Quakers. 

As  we  parted  in  diflerent  directions,  the  good  wo- 
man said,  "Oh,  sir,  if  ye  wad  but  ask  Willie  to  tell 
ye  ane  of  his  tales  to  shorten  the  gate  I  He  can  speak 
like  ony  minister  frae  the  pu'pit,  and  he  might  have 

been  a  minister  himsell,  but" 

"Haud  your  tongue,  ye  fule !"  said  WilHe, — "But 
stay,  Meg — gic  me  a  kiss,  we  maunna  part  in  anger, 
neither." — And  thus  our  society  separated.* 


LETTER   XL 

THE   SAME   TO   THB   SAME. 

You  are  now  to  conceive  us  proceeding  in  our  dif- 
ferent directions  across  the  bare  downs.  Yonder  flies 
little  Benjie  to  the  northward,  with  Hemp  scamper- 
ing at  his  heels,  both  running  as  if  for  dear  1&,  so 
long  as  the  rogue  is  within  sight  of  his  employer,  and 
certain  to  take  the  w;alk  very  easy,  so  soon  as  he  is 
out  of  ken.  Stepping  westward,  you  see  Mag- 
gie's tall  form  and  high-crowned  hat,  relieved  by  the 
fluttering  of  her  plaid  upon  the  left  shoulder,  darken- 
ing as  the  distance  dimiriishes  her  size,  and  as  the 
level  sunbeams  begin  to  sink  upon  the  sea.  She  is 
taking  her  quiet  journey  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Then,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  you  have  a  full 
view  of  Darsie  Latimer,  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
SVandering  Willie,  who,  bating  that  he  touched  the 
ground  now  and  then  with  his  staff,  not  in  a  doubtful 
groping  manner,  but  with  the  confident  air  of  an  ex- 
perienced pilot,  heaving  the  lead  when  he  has  the 
soundin^-s  by  heart,  walks  as  firmly  and  boldly  as  if  he 
possessed  the  eyes  of  Argus.  There  tiiey  go,  each 
with  his  violin  slung  at  his  back,  but  one  of  them  at 
least  totally  ignorant  whither  their  course  is  directed. 
And  wherefore  did  you  enter  so  keenly  into  such  a 
mad  frolic'.'  says  my  wise  counsellor— Why,  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  as  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and  a 
longing  for  that  kindness  which  is  interchanged  in 
society,  led  me  to  take  up  my  temporary  residence  at 
Mount  Sharon,  the  monotony  of  my  life  there,  the 
quiet  simplicity  of  the  conversation  of  the  Geddeses, 
and  the  uniformity  of  their  amusements  and  employ- 
ments, wearied  out  my  impatient  temper,  and  pre- 
pared me  for  the  first  escapade  which  chance  might 
throw  in  my  way. 

What  would  I  have  given  that  I  could  have  pro- 
aned  that  solemn  grave  visage  of  thine,  to  dignify 
this  joke,  as  it  has  done  full  many  a  one  of  thine 
own!  Thou  hast  so  happy  a  knack  of  doing  the 
most  foolish  tilings  in  the  wisest  manne*-,  that  thou 
mightst  pass  thy  extravagances  for  rational  actions, 
evi-n  in  the  eyes  of  prudence  herself. 

From  the  direction  which  my  guide  observed,  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  tlie  dell  at'  Brokenburn  was  our 
pj-obable  destination  ;  and  it  became  important  to  me 
*  It  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  tlie  blind  have,  by  constant 
exercfse  of  their  other  organs,  learned  to  ovr-rcome  a  defect 
which  one  would  think  incapahle  of  being  supplied.  Evei;y 
reader  must  remember  the  celebrated  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresbo- 
•ougli,  who  livud  bv  laying  out  roatjs 


to  consider  whether  I  could,  with  propriety,  or  e-\en 
perfect  safety,  intrude  myself  again  upon  the  lu.s- 
pitality  of  my  former  host.  1  therefore  asked  Willie, 
wliether  we  were  bound  for  the  Laird's,  as  folk  called 
him. 

"  Do  ye  ken  the  Laird?"  said  W^illie,  interrupting  a 
sonata. of  Corelli,  of  which  he  had  whistled  several 
bars  with  great  precision. 

"I  know  the  Laird  a  little,"  said  I;  "and  there- 
fore, I  was  doubting  whether  I  ought  to  go  to  his 
town  in  disguise." 

"And  I  should  doubt,  not  a  little  only  but  a  great 
deal,  before  I  took  ye  there,  my  chap,"  said  Wandering 
Willie;  "for  I  am  thinking  it  wad  be  worth  little  less 
than  broken  banes  baith  to  you  and  me.  Na,  na, 
cliap,  we  are  no  ganging  to  the  Laird's,  but  to  a  bhthe 
biiiing  at  the  Brokenburn-foot.  where  there  will  be 
mony  a  braw  lad  and  lass ;  and  maybe  there  may  be 
some  of  the  Laird's  folk,  for  he  never  comes  to  sic 
splores  himsell.  He  is  till  for  fowling-piece  and 
salmon  spear,  now  that  pike  and  musket  are  out  ot 
the  question." 
"  He  has  been  a  soldier,  then  ?"  said  I. 
"I'se  warrant  him  a  soger,"  answered  Willie;  "but 
take  my  advice  and  speer  as  little  about  him  as  he 
does  about  you.  Best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Better 
say  naething  about  the  Laird,  my  man,  and  tell  me 
instead,  what  sort  of  a  chap  ye  are,  that  are  sae  ready 
to  cleik  in  with  an  auld  gaberlunzie  fiddler?  Maggie 
says  ye're  gentle,  but  a  shilling  maks  a'  thedifTerence 
that  "Maggie  kens,  between  a  gentle  and  a  semple, 
and  your  crowns  wad  mak  ye  a  prince  of  the  blood  in 
her  een.  But  1  am  ane  that  kenp  full  weel  that  ye 
may  wear  good  claithes,  and  have  a  salt  hand,  and 
yet  that  may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gentrice." 

I  told  him  my  name,  with  the  ^ame  addition  I  had 
formerly  given  to  Mr.  Joshua  Geddcs  ;  that  I  was  a 
law-student,  tired  of  my  studies,  and  rambling  about 
for  exercise  and  amusement.  . 

"And  are  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  a'  the 
gangrel  bodies  that  ye  meet  on  the  higli-road,  or  find 
cowering  in  a  sand-bunker  upon  the  links?"  demanded 
Willie. 

"Oh  no;  only  with  honest  folks  hke  yourself 
Willie,"  was  my  reply. 

"Honest  folks  like  me!— How  do  ye  ken  whethei 
I  am  honest,  or  what  I  am  ?— I  may  be  the  deevil 
himsell  for  what  ye  ken  ;  for  he  has  power  to  come 
disguised  like  an  angel  of  light;  and  besides,  he  is 
a  prime  fiddler.  He  played  a  sonata  to  Corelli,  ye 
ken." 

There  was  something  odd  in  this  speech,  and  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  said.  It  seemed  as  if  my  com- 
panion was  not  always  in  his  constant  mind,  or  that 
he  was  willing  to  try  if  he  could  frighten  me.  I 
laughed  at  the  extravagance  of  his  language,  how- 
ever, and  asked  him  in  reply,  if  he  was  fool  enough 
to  believe  that  the  foul  fiend  would  play  so  silly  a 
masquerade. 

"Ye  ken  little  about  it— little  about  it^"  said  .the  old 
man,  shaking  his  head  and  beard,  ana  knitting  his 
brows — "I  could  tell  ye  something  about  that." 

What  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a  tale-teller, 
as  well  as  a  musician,  now  occurred  to  me ;  and  as 
you  know  I  like  tales  of  superstition,  I  begged  to  have 
a  specimen  of  his  talent  as  we  went  along. 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  the  blind  man,  '  that  wheH 
I  am  tired  of  scraping  thairm  or  singing  ballants,  I 
whiles  make  a  tale  serve  the  turn  among  the  country 
bodies;  and  I  have  some  fearsome  anes,  that  iiiako 
the  auld  carlines  shake  on  the  settle,  and  the  bits  o' 
bairns  skirl  on  their  minnies  out  frae  their  beds.  But 
this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell  you  was  a  thing  that  befell 
in  our  ain  house  in  my  father's  time — that  is,  my  father 
was  then  a  hafflins  callant ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  that 
it  mav  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that  are  but  a  young, 
thoughtless  chap,  wha  ye  draw  up  wi'  on  a  lonely 
road  ;  for  muckle  was  the  dool  and  care  that  came  o't 
to  my  gudesire." 

He  commenced  hi'  tale  accordingly,  in  a  distinct 
narrative  tone  of  voice,  which  he  raised  and  depressed 
with  considerable  skill ,  at  times  sinking  almost  intw 
a  whisper,  and  turning  his  clear  but  sightless  eveballe 
upon  my  face,  as  if  it  had  been  '  ossible  for  him  u> 
U* 
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witness  tlii2nnpre?sion  whi.Mi  his  nhrrntive  made  upon 
my  features.  I  will  not  spare  you  a  syllable  of  it,  al- 
though it  be  of  the  longest';  so  I  make  a  dash and 

begin 

WANDERING  WILLIe's  TALE. 

Ye  maun  have  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  of 
that  Ilk,  who  lived  in  these  parts  before  the  dear  years. 
The  country  will  lang  mind  him;  and  our  fathers 
used  to  draw  breath  thick  if  ever  they  heard  him 
named.  He  was  out  wi'  the  Hielandmen  in  Mon- 
trose's time;  and  again  he  was  in  the  hills  wi'  Glen- 
cairn  in  the  saxtcen  hundred  and  fifty-twa ;  and  sae 
when  King  Charles  the  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in 
sic  favour  as  the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet  ?  He  was 
knighted  at  Lonon  court,  wi'  the  King's  ain  sword; 
and  bcingaredhot  prelatist,  he  came  down  here,  ram- 
pauging  hke  a  lion,  with  commissions  of  lieutenancy, 
(and  of  hmacy,  for  what  I  ken,)  to  put  down  a'  tHe 
Whigs  and  Covenanters  in  the  country.  Wild  wark 
they  made  of  it;  for  the  Whigs  were  as  dour  as  the 
Cavaliers  were  fierce,  and  it  was  which  should  first 
lire  the  other.  Redgauntlet  was  aye  for  the  strong 
hand;  and  his  name  is  kend  as  wide  in  the  country 
as  Claverhouse's  or  Tam  DrdyclTs.  Glen,  nor  dnrgle, 
nor  mountain,  nor  cave,  could  hide  the  puir  hill-folk 
when  Redgauntlet  vvas  out  with  bugle  and  blood- 
hound after  them,  as  if  they  had  been  sae  mony  deer. 
And  trotli  when  they  fand  them,  they  didna  mak 
inuckle  mair  ceremony  than  a  Hielandman  wi'  a  roe- 
Duck— It  was  just,  "Will  ye  tak  the  test?"— if  not, 
"Make  ready — present— fire!" — and  there  lay  the  re- 
cusant. 

F'ar  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared. 
Men  thought  he  had  a  direct  compa'ct  with  Satan — 
that  he  was  proof  against  steel — and  that  bullets  hap- 
ped afl'  his  buff-coat  like  hailstanes  frotn  a  hearth — 
that  he  had  a  mear  that  would  turn  a  hare  on  the  side 
of  Carrifra-gawns*— and  niuckle  to  the  same  i)iir- 
pose,  oi  whilk  mair  anon.  The  best  blessing  they 
wared  on  him  was,  "Deil  scowp  wi'  Redgauntlet!" 
He  wasna  a  bad  maister  to  his  ain  folk  though,  and 
was  weel  aneugh  liked  by  his  tenants;  and  as  for 
the  lackies  and  troopers  that  raid  out  wi'  him  \(->  the 
persecutions,  as  the  Whigs  caa'd  those  killing  times, 
they  wad  hae  drunken  themsells  blind  to  his  health  at 
ony  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire  lived  on  Red- 
gauntlet'sgrund — they  ca'  theplace  Primrose-Knowe. 
vVe  had  lived  on  the  gruhd,  and  under  the  Redgaunt- 
lets,  since  the  riding  days,  and  lang  before.  It  was  a 
pleasant  bit ;  and  I  think  the  air  is  callerer  and  fresher 
there  than  ony  where  else  in  the  country.  It's  a'  de- 
serted now  ;  and  I  sat  on  the  broken  door-cheek  three 
days  since,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the 
place  was  in  ;  but  that's  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There 
dwelt  myguaesire  Steenie  Stecnson,  a  rambling,  rat- 
tling cliiel  he  had  been  in  his  young  days,  and  could 
play  wcel  on  the  pipes ;  he  was  famous  at  "  Hoopers 
and  Girders" — a'  Cumberland  couldna  touch  him  at 
"  Jockie  Lattin" — and  he  had  the  finest  finger  for  the 
liack-lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  'The  like  o' 
Steenie  wasna  the  sort  thru  they  made  Whigs  o'. 
And  so  he  became  a  Tory,  as  they  ca'  it,  which  we 
now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  kind  of  needcessity. 
that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  He  had 
nae  ill-will  to  the  Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see 
the  blude  nn,  though,  being  obliged  to  follow  Sir 
Robert  in  hunting  and  hosting,  watching  and  ward- 
ing, he  saw  mucl^le  mischief,  and  maybe  did  some, 
'hat  he  couldna  avoid. 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favourite  with  his  mas- 
ter, and  kend  a'  the  folks  about  the  castle,  and -was 
r»ften  sent  for  to  play  the  pipi'S  when  they  were  at 
theirmerriment.  Auld  Doiigal  MacCuJlum,  the  butler, 
'hat  had  followed  Sir  Robert  through  gude  and  ill. 
diick  and  thin,  pool  and  stream,  was  specially  fond 
;jf  the  pipes,  ana  aye  gae  mv  gudesire  his  gude  word 
wi'  the  Laird;  for  Dougal  could  turn  his  master 
round  his  finger. 

Weel,  lound  came  the  Revolution,  and  it  had  like 
ic  have  oroken  the  hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  his 
master.    But  the  change  was  not  a'thegither  sae 
'  A  precipitous  side  of  a  mountain  in  MofTatdale. 


great  as  they  feared,  and  other  folk  thougnt  for.  The 
Whig.s  made  an  unco  crawing  what  they  wad  do 
with  tluir  auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi'  Sir  Robert 
Redgaimtlet.  But  there  were  ower  mony  great  folks 
dipped  in  the  same  doings,  to  mak  a  spick  and  span 
new  warld.  So  parliament  passed  it  a'  ower  easy; 
and  Sir  Robert,  bating  that  he  was  held  to  hunting 
fo.ves  instead  of  Covenanters,  remained  just  the  man 
he  was.  His  revel  was  as  loud,  and  his  hall  as  weel 
lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe  he  lacked 
the  fines  of  the  non-coiiformists,_that  used  to  come  to 
stock  his  larder  and  cellar;  for  it  is  certain  he  began 
to  be  keener  about  the  rents  than  his  tenants  used  to 
find  him  before,  and  they  behoved  to  be  prompt  to  the 
rent-day,  or  else  the  Laird  wasna  pleased.  And  he 
was  sic  an  awsome  body,  that  naehody  cared  to 
anger  him  ;  for  the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the  rage  that 
he  used  to  get  into,  and  the  looks  that  he  put  on, 
made  men  sometimes  think  him  a  devil  incarnate.* 

Weel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager — no  that  he 
was  a  very  great  misguider — but  he  hadna  the  saving 
gift,  and  lie  got  twa  terms'  rent  in  airear.  He  got  the 
first  brash  at  Whitsunday  put  ower  wi'  fair  word  atid 
piping  ;  but  when  Martinmas  came,  there  was  a  sum- 
mons from  the  grund-officer  to  come  wi'  the  rent  on 
a  day  preceese,  or  else  Steenie  behoved  to  flit.  Sail 
wark  he  had  to  get  the  siller;  but  he  was  weel- 
freended,  and  at  last  he  got  the  hail'l  scraped  the- 
gither— a  thousand  merks — the  maist  of  it  was  from 
a  neighbour  they  caa'd  Laurie  Lapraik — a  sly  tod. 
Laurie  had  walth  o'  gear — could  hunt  wi'  the  hound 
and  rin  wi'  the  hare — and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  sannt  oi 
sinner,  as  the  wind  stood.  He  was  a  professor  in  thi? 
Revolution  warld,  but  he  liked  an  orra  sough  of  this 
warld ;  and  a  tune  on  the  pipes  weel  aneugh  at  a  by- 
time,  and  abune  a',  he  thought  he  had  gude  security 
for  the  siller  he  lent  my  gudesire  ower  the  stocking  at 
Primrose-Knowe. 

Away  trots  my  gudesire  to  Redgauntlet  CastlCj  wi^ 
a  heavy  purse  and  a  light  heart,  glad  to  be  out  oi  the 
Laird's  danger.  Weel,  the  first  thing  he  learned  at 
the  Castle  was,  that  Sir  Robert  had  fretted  himseh 
into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  because  he  did  not  appeir  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna  a'thegither  for  sake  oi 
the  money,  Dougal  thought;  but  because  he  didna 
like  to  part  wi'  my  gudesire  aff  the  grund.  Dougal 
was  glad  to  see  Steenie,  and  brought  him  into  the 
great  oak  parlour,  and  there  sat  the  Laird  his  leesoirie 
lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside  him  a  great,  ill- 
favoured  jackanape,  that  was  a  special  pet  of  his;  a 
canckered  beast  it  vvas,  and  mony  an  ill-natured  trick 
it  played — ill  to  please  it  was,  and  easily  angered — 
ran  about  the  hai)l  castle,  chattering  and  yowling, 
and  pinching  and  biting  folk,  especially  before  ill 
weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir  Robert 
caa'd  it  Major  Weir,  after  the  warlock  thaw  was 
burnt ;+  and  few  folk  liked  either  the  name  or  the 
conditions  of  the  creature — they  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  by  ordinar — and  my  gudesire  was  not 
iust  easy  in  his  mind  when  the  door  shut  on  him,  and 
tie  saw  himself  in  the  room  wi'  nacbody  but  the 
Laird,  Dougal  MacCallum,  and  the  Major,  a  thing 
that  hadna  chanced  to  him  before. 

Sir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great 
armed  chair,  wi'  his  grand  velvet  gown,  and  his  feet 
on  a  cradle ;  for  he  had  baith  gout  and  gravel,  and  his 
face  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly  as  Satan's.  Major 
Weir  snt  opposite  to  him,  in  a  red  laced  coal,  and 
the  Laird's  wig  on  his  head;  and  aye  as  Sir  Robert 
girni'd  wi'  pain,  the  jai/kanape  girncd  too,  like  a 
sheep's-head  between  a  pair  of  tangs— an  ill-faured, 
fear.soine  couple  they  were.  The  Laird's  buff-coat 
Was  hung  on  a  pin  behind  him,  and  his  broadsword 
and  tiis  pistols  within  reach  ;  for  he  kecpit  up  the  auld 
farihion  of  having  the  weapons  ready,  and  a  horse 

•  Tlic  enution  nnrt  moderation  of  King  William  III.,  and  his 
[irinoiplps  i)f  unliniilcd  toleration,  deprived  the  Cameronians  of 
tile  oppoitiinity  they  ardently  desired,  to  retaliate  the  injuriea 
whii-h  they  imd  received  during  the  reign  of  prelacy,  and 
purify  the  land,  as  they  called  it,  from  the  pollutuMi  of  blood. 
Tliey  eslcenit'd  the  Revolution,  therefore,  only  a  half  measure, 
which  pcilher  comprehended  the  rebuilding  \hi:  Kirk  in  ita 
full  Splendour,  nor  the  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  Saints  on 
thsir  persecutors. 

f  A  celebrated  wizard,  executed  at  Edinburgh  for  sorcery  and 
other  crimes. 
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saddled  day  and  night,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he 
was  able  to  loup  on  horseback,  and  away  after  oiiy  of 
the  hi!l-fi)lk  he  could  get  speerings  of.  Some  said  it 
was  for  fear  of  the  VVhigs  taking  vengeance,  but  I 
judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom — he  wasna  gien  to 
iear  ony  thing.  The  rental-book,  wi'  its  black  cover 
and  brass  clasps,  was  lying  beside  him  ;  and  a  book 
of  sculduddry  sanss  was  put  betwixt  the  leaves,  to 
keep  it  open  at  tTie  place  where  it  bore  evidence 
against  the  Goodman  of  Primrose-Knqwe,  as  Ijeiiind 
the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties.  Sir  Robert  eaye 
my  gudesire  a  look,  as  if  he  would  have  withered  his 
heart  in  his  bosom.  Ve  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of 
bending  his  brows,  that  men  saw  the  visible  niark  of 
a  horse-shoe  m  his  forehead,  deep-dinted,  as  it  it  had 
been  stamped  there. 

"Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom 
whistle  f  said  Sir  Robert.     "Zounds!  if  you  are" — 

My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance  as  he 
could  put  on,  made  a  leg.  and  placed  th3  bag  of  money 
on  the  table  wi'  a  dash,  like  a  man  that  does  some- 
thing clever.  The  Laird  drew  it  to  him  hastily — 
"Is  It  all  here,  Steenie,  man  1" 

"  Your  honour  will  find  it  right,"  said  my  gudesire. 

"  Here,  Dougal,"  said  the  Laird,  "gie  Steenie  a  tass 
of  brandy  down  stairs,  till  I  count  the  siller  and  write 
the  receipt." 

But  they  werena  weel  out  of  the  room,  when  Sir 
Robert  gied  a  yelloch  that  garr'd  the  Castle  rock! 
Back  ran  Dougal— in  flew  the  livery-men— yell  on 
yell  gied  the  Laird,  ilk  ane  mair  awfu  than  the  ither. 
My  gudesire  knew  not  whether  to  stand  or  flee,  but 
he  ventured  back  into  the  parlour,  where  a'  was  gaun 
hirdy-sirdie — naebody  to  say  'come  in,'  or  'aae  out.' 
Terribly  the  Laird  roared  for  cauld  water  to  liis  feet, 
and  wine  to  cool  his  throat;  and  hell,  hell,  hell,  and 
its  flame?,  was  aye  the  word  in  his  mouth.  They 
brought  him  water,  and  when  they  plunged  his  swoln 
feet  into  the  tub,  he  cried  out  it  was  burning;  and 
folk  say  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle  like  a  seething 
caldron.  He  flung  the  cup  at  Dougal's  head,  and 
said  he  had  given  him  blood  instead  of  burgundy ; 
and,  sure  aneugh,  the  lass  washed  clotted  blood  aff 
the  carpet  the  neist  day.  The  jackanape  they  caa'd 
Major  Weir,  it  jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking 
its  master ;  my  gudesire's  head  was  like  to  turn — he 
forgot  bahh  siller  and  receipt,  and  down  stairs  he 
banged  ;  but  as  he  ran.  the  shrieks  came  faint  and 
fainter;  there  was  a  deep-drawn  shivering  groan, 
and  word  gaed  through  the  Castle,  that  the  Laird 
was  dead. 

Weel,  away  came  my  gudesire.  wi'  his  finger  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  best  hope  was,  that  Dougal  had  seen 
the  money-bag,  and  heard  the  Laird  speak  of  writing 
the  receipt.  The  young  Laird,  now  Sir  John,  came 
from  Edinburgh,  to  see  things  put  to  rights.  Sir 
John  and  his  father  never  greed  weel.  Sir  John  had 
been  bred  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the 
last  ,Scots  Parhament  and  voted  for  the  Union,  hav- 
ing gotten,  it  was  thought,  a  rug  of  the  compensa- 
tions— if  his  father  couldhave  come  out  of  his  grave, 
,he  would  have  brained  him  for  it  on  his  awn  hcarth- 
stane.  Some  thought  it  was  easier  counting  with  the 
auld  rough  Knight  than  the  fau-spoken  young  ane — 
but  mair  of  that  anon. 

Dougal  jMacCallura,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor 
graned,  but  gaed  about  the  house  looking  like  a 
corpse,  but  directing,  as  was  his  duty,  a'  the  order  of 
the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal  looked  aye  waur 
and  waur  when  night  was  coming,  and  was  aye  the 
last  to  gang  to  his  bed,  whilk  was  in  a  little  round 
just  oppi.isite  the  chamber  of  dais,  whilk  his  master 
occupied  while  he  was  living,  and  where  he  now  lay 
in  statP,  as  thcv  caa'd  it  wetl-a-day !  The  night 
before  the  funeral,  Dougal  could  keep  his  awn  counsel 
nae  langer  ;  he  came  doun  with  his  proud  spirit,  and 
fairly  asketf  auld  Hutcheon  to  sit  in  his  room  witii 
him  for  an  hour.  When  they  were  in  the  round, 
Dougal  took  ae  tass  of  brandy  to  liimsell,  and  gave 
another  to  Hucheon,  wished  him  all  health  and  lang 
hfe,  and  said  that,  for  himsell,  he  was  na  lang  for 
this  world;  for  that,  every  night  since  Sir  Robert's 
ileath,  his  silver_  call  had  sounded  from  the  state 
chamber,  just  as  it  used  to  do  at  nights  in  his  lifetime, 
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to  call  Dougal  to  help  to  turn  hin  in  his  bed.  I  Jougal 
said,  that  being  alone  with  the  dead  on  that  floor  of 
the  tower,  (for  naebody  cared  to  wnke  Sir  Robert 
Redgauntlet  like  another  corpse,)  he  had  never  daurec 
to  answer  the  call,  but  that  now  his  conscience 
checked  him  for  neglecting  his  duty;  for,  "though 
death  breaks  service,"  said  MacCallum,  "  it  shall 
never  break  my  service  to  Sir  Rubrrt ;  and  1  will 
answer  his  next  whistle,  so  be  you  will  stand  by  me, 
Hutcheon." 

Hutcheon  had  nae  wnll  to  the  wark,  bu*.  he  had 
stpod  by  Dougal  in  battle  and  broil,  and  he  wad  not 
fail  him  at  his  pinch  ;  so  down  the  carles  sat  ower  a 
stoup  of  brandy,  and  Hutcheon,  who  was  something 
of  a  clerk,  would  have  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible; 
but  Dougal  would  hear  naething  but  a  blaud  of  Davie 
Lindsay,  whilk  was  the  waur  preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet  a3 
the  g!"ave,  sure  aneugh  the  silver  whistle  sounded  as 
sharp  and  shrill  as  if  Sir  Robert  was  blowing  it,  and 
up  gat  the  twa  auld  serving-men,  and  tottered  into  the 
room  where  the  dead  man  lay.  Hutcheon  saw 
aneugh  at  the  first  glance ;  for  there  were  torches 
in  the  room,  which  .showed  him  the  foul  fiend  in  his 
ane  shape,  sittin";  on  the  Laird's  coffin  !  Over  he 
cowped  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  He  could  not  tell 
how  lang  he  lav  in  a  trance  at  the  door,  but  when  he 
gathered  himself,  he  cried  on  his  neighbour,  and  get- 
ting nae  answer,  raised  the  house,  when  Dougal  wa.s 
found  lying  dead  within  twa  steps  of  the  bed  wl^re 
his  master's  coflSn  was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle,  it 
was  gane  anes  and  aye;  but  mony  a  time  was  it 
heard  at  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  bardzan,  and 
aniang  the  auld  chimneys  and  turrets,  where  the 
howlets  have  their  nests.  Sir  John  hushed  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  the  funeral  passed  over  without  mair 
bogle- wark. 

But  when  a'  vvas  ower,  and  the  Laird  was  beginning 
to  settle  his  affairs,  everv  tenant  was  called  up  for 
his  arrears,  and  my  gudesire  for  the  full  sum  that 
stood  against  him  In  the  rental-book.  Weel,  away 
he  trots  to  the  Castle,  to  tell  his  story,  and  there  he 
is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  his  father's  chair, 
in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers  and  hanging  cravat, 
and  a  small  walking  rapier  bvhis  side,  instead  of  the 
auld  broadsword  that  had  a  hundred-weight  of  steel 
about  it,  what  with  blade,  chape,  and  basket-hilt.  I 
have  heard  their  communing  so  often  tauld  ower,  that 
I  almost  think  I  vvas  there  mysell,  though  I  could  na 
be  born  at  the  time.  (In  fact,  Alan,  mv  companion 
mimicked,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  the  flattering, 
conciliating  tone  of  the  tenant's  address,  and  the 
hypocritical  melancholy  of  the  Laird's  reply._  His 
grand-father,  he  said,  had,  while  he  spoke,  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  rental-book,  as  if  it  were  a  niasiifi'-dog 
that  he  was  afraid  would  spring  up  and  bite  him.| 

"I  wuss  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head  seat,  and  the  white 
loaf,  and  the  braid  lairdship.  Your  father  was  a  kind 
man  to  friends  and  followers  ;  muckle  grace  to  you, 
Sir  John,  to  fill  his  shoon — his  boots,  I  suld  say,  for 
he  seldom  wore  shoon,  unless  it  were  muils  when  he 
had  the  gout." 

"  Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  Laird,  sighing  deeply  and 
putting  his  napkin  to  his  een,  "  his  was  a  sudden  call, 
and  he  will  be  missed  in  the  country ;  no  time  to  set 
his  house  in  order — weel  prepared  Godward,  no  doubt, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  matter— but  left  us  behind  a 
tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie.— Hem!  hem!  We 
niaun  go  to  business,  Steenie  ;  much  to  do,  and  little 
time  to  do  it  in." 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume.  I  have  heard  of 
a  thing  they  call  Doom.sday-book — I  am  clear  it  has 
been  a  rental  of  back -ganging  tenants. 

"Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the  same  soft, 
sleekit  tone  of  voice — "Stephen  Stephenson,  or  S'eenr 
son,  ye  are  down  here  for  a  year's  rent  behind  the 
the  hand— due  at  last  term." 

Stephen.  "Please  your  honour.  Sir  John,  I  paid  il 
to  your  father." 

Sir  John.  "Ye  took  a  receipt  then,  doubliess,  Ste- 
phen ;  and  can  produce  it?" 

Stephen.  "Indeed  I  hadna  time,  an  it  Ime  vour 
honour  ;  for  nae  sooner  had  I  set  doun  the  siller,  and 
just  as  his  honour  Sir  Robert,  that's  gaen.  drew  .  liL 
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"lim  to^count,  and  write  out  the  receipt,  he  wa^  ta'en 
wi'  (lie  pains  that  removed  him." 

"Tiiat  was  unkicky,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  pause. 
"  But  ye  maybe  paid  it  in  the  presence  of<somehody. 
1  want  but  a  talis  cjualis  tividence,  Stephen.  I  would 
gi)  ower  strictly  to  work  with  no  poor  man." 

Stephen.  "Troth,  Sir  -kljin,  there  was  naebody  in 
the  room  but  Dougal  ^ffi'cCallum,  the  butler.  But, 
as  your  honour  kens,  he  has  e'en  followed  his  auld 
master." 

"Very  unlucky  a<rain,  Stephen,"  said  Sir  John, 
without  altering  his  voice  a  sini^le note.  "The  man 
to  svhoin  ye  paid  the  money  is  dead — and  the  man 
who  witnessed  the  payment  is  dead  too — and  the 
siller,  which  should  nave  been  to  the  fore,  is  neither 
seen  nor  heard  tell  of  in  the  repositories.  How  am  I 
to  believe  a'  this  V 

Stephen.  ''I  dinna  ken,  your  honour  ;  but  there  is 
a  bit  memorandum  note  of  the  vcn' coins;  for,  God 
help  me!  I  had  to  borrow  out  of  twenty  purses; 
and  I  am  sure  that  ilka  man  there  set  down  will  take 
his  grit  oath  for  what  purpose  I  borrowed  the  money." 

Sir  John.  "I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed  the 
mone}',  Sleenie.  It  is  the  payment  to  my  father  that 
I  want  to  have  some  proof  of." 

Stephen.  "The  siller  maun  he  about  the  house.  Sir 
John.  And  since  your  honour  never  got  it,  ana  his 
honour  that  was  canna  have  ta'en  it  wi'  him,  may  be 
some  of  the  family  may  have  seen  it." 

ISir  John.  "  We  will  e.xamine  the  servants,  Stephen ; 
that  is  but  reasonable." 

But  lackey  and  lass,  and  page  and  gro-'m,  all  denied 
stoutly  that  they  had  ever  seen  such  a  bag  of  money 
as  my  gudesire  described.  What  was  waur,  he  had 
unluckily  not  mentioned  to  any  living  soul  of  them 
his  p:rpose  of  paying  his  rertt.  Ae  quean  had  noticed 
something  uniler  his  arm,  hut  she  took  it  for  the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  sen-ants  out  of 
the  room,  and  then  said  to  my  sudesire,  "Xow, 
Steenie,  ye  see  you  have  fair  play;  and,  as  I  have 
{ittle  doubt  j-e  ken  better  where  to  find  the  siller  than 
ony  other  body,  I  beg,  in  fair  terms,  and  for  your  own 
sake,  that  you  will  end  this  fasherie ;  for,  Stephen,  ye 
maun  pay  or  llit." 

"  The  Lord  forgie  your  opinion  "  said  Stephen, 
driven  almost  to  his  wit's  end —  I  am  an  honest 
nian." 

"  So  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honour;  "  and  so  are 
all  the  folks  in  the  house,  I  hope.  But  if  there  be  a 
knave  amongst  us,  it  must  be  he  that  tells  the  story 
he  cannot  prove."  He  paused,  and  then  added,  mair 
sternly,  "If  I  understand  your  trick,,tS!r,  you  want  to 
take  advantage  of  some  malicious  reports  concerning 
things  in  this  family,  and  particularly  respecting  iny 
father's  sudden  death,  thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the 
nione>[,  and  perhaps  take  away  my  character,  by  in- 
sinuating that  I  have  received  tlie  rent  I  am  demand- 
ing.— \Nliere  do  you  suppose  this  money  to  be  / — I 
insist  upon  knowing." 

JMy  gudesire  saw  every  thing  look  sae  muckle  against 
Iiiin  tnat  he  grew  nearly  desperate — however,  he 
shifted  from  one  foot  to  anuthcr,  looked  to  every  cor- 
ner i.if  the  room,  and  made  no  answer. 

"Speukout,  sirrah,"  said  the  Laird,  assuming  a  look 
of  his  father's,  a  very  particular  ane,  which  he  had 
w;hen  he  was  angry — it  seemed  as  if  the  wrinkles  of 
his  frown  made  that  selfsime  fearful  sliape  of  a 
h.orse's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  hrs  brow  ;— "  Speakour, 
air !  I  mil  know  your  thoughts; — do  you  suppose  that 
I  have  this  money  '!" 

"  Kar  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Do  vou  charge  any  of  my  people  with  having 
tak.'n  it  ?" 

"I  wad  he  laith  to  charge  them  that  may  beinno- 
I'ent,"  said  my  srudesire;  "'  and  il"  there  be  any  one 
that  isguiltv,  I  hnv.?  nae  proof." 

"  S.jinewliore  tlie  money  must  be,  if  there  Is  a  word 
vi  truth  i>i  your  story,"  said  Sir  John;  "1  ask  v/hero 
vou  think  it  is— and  demand  a  correct  answer?" 

"In  hell,  if  you  wilt  have  my  thoii;;hts  of  it,"  said 
firy  guuesire,  (hivcn  to  e.xtremitv,-;-"  in  hell!  w  th 
your  lather,  his  jackanape,  and  his  silver  whistle!" 

Dowti  the  stairs  he  ran,  (for  the  parlour  was  nae 
o'aro  f  »r  him  after  such  a  word,)  and  he  heard  the 


!  Laird  swearing  blood  and  woJinds  behind  him,  as 
fast  as  ever  diri^li^ir  Robert,  and  roaring  lor  the  bailio 
and  the  baron-ollicer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor,  (him 
they  caa'd  Laurie  Lapraik.)  to  try  if  he  could  make 
ony  thing  out  of  him  ;  but  when  he  tauld  hi?  stctry,  he 
got  but  the  warst  word  in  his  wamc — thiLl',  hratrgi-^ 
and  dyvour,  were  the  saftest  terms;  and  to  the  bix>t 
of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie  brought  up  tlie  auld  story 
of  his  dipping  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  God's  saunt.s, 
just  as  if  a  tenant  could  have  helped  riding  vi'ith  the 
Laird,  and  that  a  laird  like  Sir  liobert  Redgauntlet. 
jVIy  gudesire  was,  by  this  time,  far  beyond  ib.e  bounds 
of  patience,  and  while  he  and  Laurie  were  at  deil 
speed  the  liars,  he  was  wanchancie  aneug^h  to  abuse 
Lapraik's  doctrine  as  weel  as  the  man,  and  said 
things  that  garr'd  folk's  flesh  grue  that  heard  them  ; 
— he  wasna  just  himsell,  and  he  had  lived  wi'  a 'wild 
set  in  his  day. 

At  last  the/  parted,  and  my  gudesire  was  to  ride 
hame  through  the  wood  of  Pitmurkic,  that  is  a'  fouof 
black  firs,  as  they  say. — I  ken  the  wood,  but  the  firs 
may  be  black  or  white  for  what  I  can  tell. — At  the 
entry  of  the  wood  there  is  a  wild  common,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  common,  a  little  lonely  change-house, 
that  was  keepit  then  by  an  ostler-wife,  they  suld  line 
caa'  her  Tibbie  Faw,  and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  for 
a  mutchkin  of  brandy,  for  he  iiad  had  no  refreshment 
the  haill  day.  Tibbie  was  earnest  wi  him  to  take  a 
bite  of  meat,  but  he  couldna  think  o'f,  nor  would  he 
take  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took  ofl'the  brandy 
wholely  at  twa  draughts,  and  named  a  toast  at  ea\ih  : 
the  first  was,  the  meniory  of  Sir  Robert  Rcdsaunflet, 
and  miaht  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  tiU  he  had 
righted  his  poor  bond  tenant ;  and  the  second  waj,  a 
health  to  Man's  Enemy,  if  he  would  but  get  him  b.ick 
the  pock  of  siller,  or  tell  liim  what  came  o"t,  for  he 
saw  the  haill  world  was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief 
and  a  cheat,  and  he  took  that  waur  than  even  the 
ruin  of  his  house  and  hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  carina;  where.  It  was  a  dark  niaht 
turned,  and  the  trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and  he  let 
the  beast  take  its  ain  road  through  the  wood  ;  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  from  tired  and  wearied  that  it  was 
before,  the  nag  began  to  spring,  and  fiee,  and  stend, 
that  my  gudesire  could  hardly  keep  the  saddle — Upon 
the  whilk,  a  horseman,  suddenly  riding  up  beside  hirn. 
said,  "That's  a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend ;  will 
you  sell  him  ?" — So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse's 
neck  with  his  riding-wand,  and  it  fell  into  its  auld 
heigh-lfo  of  a  stunibling  trot.  "  But  his  spunk's  soon 
out  of  him,  I  think,"  continued  the  stranger,  '*and 
that  is  like  mony  a  man's  courage,  that  ihinkB  be 
wad  do  jrreat  ihings  till  he  come  to  the  proof." 

I\Iy  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but  spurred  his 
horse,  with  "  Gude  e'en  to  you,  freend." 

But  it's  like  the  strawger  was  ane  that  doesna 
lightly  yield  his  point;  for,  ride  as  Steenie  liked,  he 
was  .aye  beside  him  at  the  selfsame  pace.  At  last 
my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steenson,  grew  half  angry  ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  half  feared. 

'■\Vhat  is  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freend  ?"  he 
said.  "If  ye  be  a  robber,  I  have  nae  money;  if  yc  be 
a  leal  man,  wanting  company,  I  have  nne  heart  to 
mirth  or  speaking ;  and  if  ye  want  to  ken  the  road,  I 
scarce  ken  it  nivsi-11." 

"If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief,"  said  the  strangfT; 
"I  am  one  that,  thougli  I  have  been  sair  miseaa'd  in 
the  world,  am  tlie  only  hand  for  helping  my  freends." 

So  i-.iy  gudesire,  to  easp  his  ain  heart,  mnir  than 
from  any  hope  of  help,  told  him  the  story  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

"It'sa  hard  pinch,"  said  the  stranger;  "butlthink 
I  can  help  you." 

"If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,  and  take  a  lang 
day— I  ken  nae  other  help  on  earth,"  said  my  gude- 
sire. 

"But  there  may  be  sotjie  under  the  earth,"  snid  the 
stranger.  "  Come,  I'll  be  frank  wi'  you  ;  I  coul  1  lend 
you  tile  money  on  bond,  but  you  wouki  iiiiiybe  scru- 
ple my  t(  rms.  Kow.  I  can  tell  you,  that  y(>ur  auld 
Laird  is  disturbed  in  liis  grave  by  your  curses,  and  the 
wailing  of  your  family,  and  if  ye  daur  venture  to  f;« 
to  see  him,  'li£  will  give  you  the  receipt." 
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Arv'gudesiie's  li.iir  stood  on  end  at  thi:*  proposnl, 
but  he  ihou.yht  his  coni|>anionniight  be  sdiiic  lui- 
nioursome  chield  tlial  was  trying  to  frigliitn  him, 
and  might  end  with  lending  liini  the  nioijey.  Be- 
sides, he  was  baiild  wi'  brandy,  and  desperate  wi' 
distress;  and  he  said,  he  had  courage  to  go  to  the 
gate  of  lieil,  and  a  step  fartlrer  for  that  receipt. — The 
Btrangtir  laughed. 

Weel,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest  of  the 
wood,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  horse  stoiped  at  the 
door  of  a  great  house;  and,  but  that  lie  knew  tlie 
jiiace  was  ten  miles  off,  my  father  would  have  thought 
lie  was  at  Redgauntlet  Castle.  They  rode  into  the 
ou'cr  court-yard,  tlirough  the  muckle  faulding  yetts, 
and  antaih  the  auld  portcullis;  and  the  whole  front 
of  the  lujus-e  was  ligliled,  and  there  were  pipes  and 
fiddles,  and  as  much  dancing  and  deray  within  as 
used  to  be  in  Sir  Robert's  house  at  Pace  and  Vide, 
and  such  high  seasons.  They  lap  off,  and  my  gude- 
sire,  as  seemed  to  him,  fastened  his  horse  to  the  \ery 
ring  he  had  tied  him  to'that  morning,  when  he  gueci 
to  wait  on  the  voung  Sir  John. 

"God!"  said  my  gudesire,  "if  Sir  Robert's  death 
be  but  a  dn  am  !" 

He  knocked  at  the  ha'  door  just  as  he  was  wont, 
and  his  auld  acquaintance,  Dougal  MacCallum,— just 
after  his  wont,  too,— came  to  open  the  door,  and  said, 
"Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  there,  lad?  Sir  Robert  has 
been  crying  for  you." 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream— he  looked 
for  the  stranger,  but  he  was  gane  for  the  tiino.  At 
last  he  just  tried  to  say,  "Ha!  Dougal  Driveower,  are 
ye  living?     I  thought  ye  had  been  dead." 

"Ncvtr  fash  yoursell  wi'  nie,"  said  Dougal,  "bat 
look  to  yoursell ;  and  see  ve  tak  naething  frae  ony- 
body  here,  neither  meat,  drink,  or  siller,  except  just 
the  receipt  that  is  your  ain." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and 
trances  that  were  wcel  kend  to  my  gudesire.  aiid  into 
the  auld  oak  parlour  ;  and  there  was  as  inueli  singing 
01  profane  songs,  and  birling  of  red  wine,  and  speak- 
ing blasphemy  and  scidduddry,  as  h.ad  ever  been  in 
Redgauntlet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the  blithest. 

But,  Lord  take  us  in  keeping !  what  a  set  of  ghastly 
revellers  they  were  that  sat  round  that  table!— My 
gudesire  kend  mony  that  had  long  before  gane  to 
their  place,  for  often  had  he  piped  to  the  niOEt  part  in 
the  hall  of  Redgauntlet.  There  was  the  fierce  Mid- 
dleton,  and  the  dissjlute  Rothes,  and  the  crafty  Lau- 
derdale ;  and  Dalvell.  with  his  bnld  head  and  a  beard 
to  his  girdle;  and  Enrlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude 
on  his  hand  ;  and  wikl  BonslAw,  that  tied  bJessed 
Mr.  Cargill's  limbs  till  the  blude  sprung;  and  Dum- 
barton Douglas,  the  twice-turned  traitor  baith  to 
country  and  king.  There  was  the  Bluidy  Advocate 
MacKenyie,  who,  for  his  wordly  wit  and  wisdom. 
had  been  to  the  rest  as  u  god.  And  there  was  Claver- 
liouse,  as  beautiful  as  when  he  lived,  with  his  long, 
dark,  curled  locks,  streaming  down  oyer  his  laced 
buff-coat,  and  his  left  hand  alwavson  his  right  spule- 
Llade,  to  hide  the  wound  that  the  silver  bullet  had 
made.*    He  sat  apart  from  them  all,  and  looked  at- 

*  Tlie  tiersonaces  here  mentioned  are  most  of  tliem  diameters 
of  histDfiial  fame  ;  but  lllo^e  less  known  anil  renicml  citil  may 
be  found  in  tbe  tract  entitled,  "The  Ju(!j;iiient  and  Ju.siice  ol 
Ciiid  Exemplified,  or,  a  Brief  Hisloriral  Account  of  sinicof  the 
Wicked  I.Ives  and  Miserable  r)eatl»  of.oimeof  the  mo.st  reninik-  j 
able  Ai.ustates  and  tiloody  Persecniors,  from  the  lU'fnrmal.rf.n 
till  siller  llie  Revolulion."  Tins  ron.-tilutes  a  snrt  of  |,o.slri-i|'t 
or  api»'iidi\  lo  John  Howie  of  L<irli2oin'.s  "Accirunt  of  the 
I<!Kes  of  the  most  eminent  Scots  W'irrtliies."  The  author 
lias,  with  considerable  iiitfenuiiy,  reversed  his  rea«i;i;insr  upon 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  (irospenty  or  misfurtuiK.s 
which  befall  individuids  in  thw  world,  iMther  m  the  couiseof 
tlieii  lacs  or  in  the  hour  of  death.  In  the  account  of  Ihe 
marlyrj'  siilfering.-s.  ?ucli  inflictions  are  mentioned  only  as  trial.s 
perniilli'd  tiy  I'roviHence,  for  the  better  and  brieb'er  display  of 
their  faith,  and  conslancy  of  principle.  But  when  similar  af 
fliclions  befell  Ihe  O(iposilc  partv,  they  are  imputed  to  the  direct 
venaeance  of  Heaven  up  n  their  im;  ielj'.  If,  indeed,  the  life 
nf  any  person  ohnox-ioiis  to  the  lii.storian's  censures  happened 
to  lave  passed  in  unusual  prosperity,  the  mere  fact  of  its  beiiit; 
Biially  eiincbided  by  death,  i.s  assumed  as  an  undeniable  token 
«>f  tlieJiKkirient  of  Heaieu,  and.lo  render  the  conclusion  inevi- 
table. In*  la-t  scene  is  iretferally  parnished  with  some  singular 
•^irrumstiMices.  Thus  tlia  Duke  of  Lnuderri.Tle  is  said,  through 
©Id  age  but  immense  corpulence,  to  have  become  so  sunk  in 
■pints,  "  iiiat  his  heart  wa«  not  Uie  biyness  of  a  walnuL" 


them  with  a  melancholy,  haughty  countenance;  while 
the  rest  hallooed,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  that  the 
room  rang.  But  their  smiles  were  fearfully  contorted 
from  time  to  time;  and  their  laughter  passed  into 
such  wild  sounds,  as  made  my  gudesire's  very  nails 
grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  his  banes. 

They  that  wailed  at  the  table  were  just  the  wicked 
serving-men  aiid  troopers,  that  had  done  their  work 
and  cruel  bidding  on  earth.  There  was  the  Lang 
Lad  of  the  IS'ethertown,  that  helped  to  take  Argyle; 
and  ihc  Bishop's  summoner,  that  they  called  the 
Dsil's  Rattle-hag;  and  the  wicked  guardsmen,  in 
their  laced  coats  ;  and  the  savage  Highland  Amonics, 
that  shed  blood  like  water;  and  many  a  proud  serving- 
man,  haughty  of  heart  and  bloody  of  hand,  cringing 
to  the  rich,  and  making  them  wickeder  than  thev 
would  be  ;  grinding  the  poor  to  powder,  when  the  rich 
had  bioken  them  to  fragments.  And  mony,  mony 
niair  were  coming  and  ganging,  a'  as  busy  in  their 
vocation  as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  iti  the  midst  of  a'  this 
fearful  riot,  cried,  wi'  a  voice  like  thunder,  on  Steenie 
Piper,  to  come  to  tiie  board-head  where  he  wassitting; 
his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and  swathed  up  with 
flannel,  with  his  holster  pistols  aside  him,  while  the 
great  broadsword  rested  against  his  chair,  just  as  my 
gudesire  had  seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth — the 
very  cushion  for  the  jackanane  was  close  to  him,  but 
ihe  creature  iisell  was  not  inere — it  wasna  its  liour, 
it's  likely;  for  he  heard  them  say  as  he  came  forward, 
"  Is  not  the  Major  come  yet '?"  And  another  an- 
swered, "  The  jackanape  will  be  here  betimes  the 
morn."  And  when  my  gudesire  came  forward,  Sir 
Robert,  or  his  ghaist,  or  the  deevil  in  his  likeness, 
said,  "  Weel,  piper,  hae  ye  settled  wi'  my  son  for  the 
year's  rent  7" 

With  much  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to  say.  that 
Sir  John  would  not  settle  without  his  honour's  re- 
ceipt. 

"Ye  shall  hae  thatfora  tuneof  the  pipes.  Steenie," 
said  the  appearance  of  Sir  Robert — "Play  us  up, 
'  Weel  hoddled,  Luckie.'  " 

IVovv  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a 
wf.rlock,  that  heard  it  wlien  they  were  worshipping 
Satan  at  their  meetings  ;  and  my  gudesire  had  some- 
times played  it  at  the  ranting  suppers  in  Redgauntlet 
Castle,  hut  never  very  willingly  ;  and  now  he  grew 
cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  said,  for  e.xcuse,  he 
hadna  his  pipes  wi'  him. 

"iMacCallum.  ye  limb  of  Beelzebub,"  said  thefearfu' 
Sir  Robert,  "  bring  Steenie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping 
fur  him  1" 

MaeCallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  which  micht 
have  served  ihe  piper  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  he 
gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge  as  heoflired  them;  and 
looking  secreily  and  closely,  Steenie  saw  that  the 
chanter  was  of  steel,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat :  so 
he  had  fair  warning  not  to  trust  his  fingers  witli  it. 
So  he  e.\cused  himself  again,  and  said,  lie  was  faint 
and  frightened,  and  had  not  wind  aneugh  to  fill  the 
bag. 

"  Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie,"  said  the 
figure  ;  "fur  we  do  little  ( Ise  here  ;  and  it's  ill  speak- 
ing between  a  fou  man  and  a  fasting." 

Now  these  were  the  very  words  that  the  bloody 
Earl  of  Douglas  said  to  keep  ihe  King's  messengeriii 
hand,  whileheciit  the  head  ofi'MacLellan  of  Bonibie, 
at  the  Threave  Castle;*  and  that  put  Steenie  niair 
and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he  spoke  up  like  a  man 
and  said  he  came  neither  tc;  eat,  or  drink,  or  make 
minstrelsy  ;  but  simplv  for  his  ain — to  ken  what  was 
comeo'  the  money  he  had  paid,  and  to  get  a  discharge 
for  it ;  and  he  was  so  stout-hearted  by  this  time,  that 
he  charged  Sir  Robert  for  conscience-sake — (he  had 
no  power  to  say  the  holy  name)— and  as  he  hoped  lor 
peace  and  r<  st,  to  spread  no  snares  for  him,  but  just 
to  give  him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  but 
it  took  from  a  large  porket  book  the  receipt,  and 
handed  it  to  Steenie.  "There  is  vour  receipt,  yc  piti- 
ful cur:  and  for  the  money,  my  (^og-whelp  of  a  son 
may  go  look  for  it  in  the  Cat's  Cradle." 

♦  The  reader  is  referred  for  particulars  to  Pilscottn  s  HUtorf 
of  Scotland. 
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My  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and  was  about  to 
retire,  when  Sir  Robert  roared  aloud,  "Stop  though, 
thou  sack-doudUng  son  of  a  whore !  I  am  not  done 
with  thee.  Here  we  do  nothing  for  nothing;  and 
you  must  return  on  this  verv  day  twelvemonth,  to 
pay  your  master  the  homage  that  you  owe  me  for  my 
protection." 

My  fatJier's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  suddenty,  and 
ho  said  aloud,  "I  refer  mysell  to  God's  pleasure,  and 
not  to  yours. 

rie  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was 
dark  around  him ;  and  he  sunk  on  the  earth  with 
such  a  sudden  shock,  that  he  lost  both  breath  and 
sense. 

How  lang  Steenie  lay  there,  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
\yhen  .he  came  to  himsell,  he  was  lying  in  the  auld 
kirkyard  of  Redgauntlet  parochine,  just  at  the  door 
of  the  family  aisle,  and  the  scutcheon  of  the  auld 
knigiit.  Sir  Robert,  hanging  over  his  head.  There 
was  a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass  and  gravestane 
around  him,  and  his Tiorse  was  feeding  quietly  beside 
the  minister's  twa  cows.  Steeme  would  have  thought 
the  whole  was  a  dream,  but  he  had  the  receipt  in  nis 
hand,  fairly  written  and  signed  by  the  auld  Laird ; 
onU"  the  last  letters  of  his  name  were  a  little  disor- 
derly, written  like  one  seized  with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary 
place,  rode  through  the  mist  to  Redgauntlet  Castle, 
and  with  much  ado  he  got  speech  of  the  Laird. 

"Well,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  the  first  word, 
"  have  you  brought  me  my  rent  ?" 

"Xo,"  answered  my  gudesire,  "I  have  not;  but 
1  have  brought  your  honour  Sir  Roberts  receipt 
for  it." 

"How,  sirrah?— Sir  Robert's  receipt!— You  told 
rae  he  had  not  given  you  one." 

"  Will  your  Honour  please  to  see  if  that  bit  line  is 
right  ■?" 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  ever\' letter, 
■with  much  attention  ;  and  at  last,  at  the  date^  which 
my  gvjdesire  hau  not  observed, — "  Prom  my  appointed 
place,''  he  read,  "this  ticenty- fifth  of  \oretnbe):" — 
'■  What !— That  is  yesterday '! — Villain,  thou  must 
have  gone  to  hell  for  this  !" 

"  I  got  it  from  your  honour's  father— whether  he  be 
HI  heaven  or  hell,  I  know  not,"  said  Steenie. 

"  1  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the  Pri^-y 
Touncil!"  said  Sir  John.  "I  will  send  you  to  your 
master,  the  devil,  with  the  help  of  a  tar-barrel  and  a 
torch!' 

"I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  Presbytery,"  said 
Sfeenif,  "  and  tell  them  all  I  have  seen'  last  night, 
whilk  are  things  fitter  for  them  to  judge  of  than  a 
borrel  man  hke  me." 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himsell,  and  desired 
to  hear  the  full  history ;  and  my  gudesire  told  it  him 
from  point  to  point,  as  I  have  told  it  you— word  for 
word,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  he  said,  very  composedly,  "  Steenie,  this  story  of 
vours  concerns  the  honour  of  many  a  noble  family 
besides  mine;  and  if  it  be  a  leasing-making,  to  keep 
yourself  out  of  my  danger,  the  least  you  can  e.xpect  is 
to  have  a  redhot  iron  driven  through  your  tongue,  and 
that  v/ill  be  as  bad  as  scauding  your  fingers  wiih  a 
rtdhot  chanter.  But  vet  it  may  be  true,  Steenie  ;  and 
if  the  money  cast  up,  1  shall  not  know  what  to  think 
of  if.— But  where  shall  we  find  the  Cat's  Cradle  ? 
Tiiere  are  cats  enough  about  the  old  house,  but  I  think 
they  kitten  without  the  ceremony  of  bed  or  cradle." 

■'  We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my  gudesire  ; 
"he  kens  a'  the  odd  corners  about  as  weel  as — ano- 
ther serving-man  that  is  now  gane,  and  that  I  wad 
not  like  to  name." 

Aweel,  Hutcheon,  when  he  was  asked,  told  them, 
that  a  ruinous  turret,  lang  disused,  ne.\t  to  the  clock- 
house,  only  accessible  by  a  ladder,  for  the  opening 
was  on  the  outside,  and  far  above  the  battlements, 
■was  called  of  old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 

"  There  will  I  go  immediately,"  said  Sir  John  ;  and 
he  toiik  (with  what  purpose.  Heaven  kens)  one  of  his 
fath.<^i;'s  pistols  from  the  hall-table,  where  they  had 
lam  since  the  night  he  died,  and  hastened  to  the  bat- 
tlements 


It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  climb,  for  the  laddci 
was  auld  and  frail,  atid  wanted  ane  or  twa  rounds. 
However,  up  got  Sir  John,  and  entered  at  the  turret 
door,  where  hfs  body  stopped  the  only  little  light  that 
was  in  the  bit  turret.  Something  flees  at  him  wi'  a 
vengeance,  maist  dang  him  back  o%ver — bang  said 
the  knight  s  pistol,  and  Hutcheon,  that  held  the  lad- 
der, and  my  gudesire  that  stood  beside  him,  hears  a 
loud  skelloch.  A  minute  after.  Sir  John  flings  the 
body  of  the  iackanape  down  to  them,  and  crii;s  that 
the  siller  is  fund,  and  that  they  should  come  up  and 
help  him.  And  there  was  the  bag  of  siller  sure  aneugh, 
and  mony  orra  things  besides,  tliat  had  been  missing 
for  mony  a  day.  And  Sir  John,  when  he  had  riped 
the  turret  weel,  led  my  gudesire  into  the  dining-par- 
lour,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  should  have  douBted 
his  word,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  be  a  good 
master  to  him  to  make  amends. 

"And  now,  Steenie."  said  Sir  John,  "although 
this  Wsion  of  vours  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  my  father's 
credit,  as  an  honest  manj  that  he  should,  even  after 
his  death,  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  man 
like  you,  yet  you  are  sensible  that  ill-dispositioned 
men  might  make  bad  constructions  upon  it,  concern- 
ing his  soul's  health.  So,  I  think,  we  had  better  lay 
the  haill  dirdum  on  that  ill-deedie  creature,  JNIaior 
WtCT,  and  say  naething  about  your  dream  in  the 
wood  of  Pitmurkie.  You  had  taken  ower  muckle 
brandy  to  be  very  certain  about  ony  thing;  and, 
Steenie,  this  receipt,"  (his  hand  shook  while  he  held 
it  out,) — "  its  but  a  queer  kind  of  document,  and  we 
will  do  best,  1  think,  to  put  it  quietly  in  the  fire." 

■'Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a'  the  voucher  I 
have  for  my  rent,"  said  mv  gudesire,  who  was  afraid, 
it  may  be,  of  losing  the  benefit  of  Sir  Robert's  dis- 
charge. 

"I  will  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in  the 
rental-book,  and  give  you  a  discharge  under  my  own 
hand,"  said  Sir  John,  "  and  that  on  the  spot.  And, 
Steenie,  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue  about  this  mat- 
ter, you  shall  sit,  from  this  term  downward,  at  an 
easier  rent." 

"3Ionv  thanks  to  your  honoui;,"  said  Steenie.  who 
saw  easily  in  what  comer  the  wind  was;  "doubtless 
I  will  be  conformable  to  all  your  honour's  commands : 
only  I  would  willingly  speak  wi'  sorne  powerful 
minister  on  the  subject,  for  I  do  not  like  the  sort 
of  soumons  of  ap'pomtment  whilk  your  honour's  fa- 
ther"  

"Do  not  caU  the  phantom  my  father!"  said  Sir 
John,  interrupting  him. 

"V/eel,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him," — 
said  my  gudesire;  "he  spoke  of  my  comina  back  to 
him  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  it's  a  weiglit  on  my 
conscience." 

"Aweel,  then,"  said  Sir  John,  "if  you  be  so  much 
distressed  in  mind,  you  may  speak  to  our  minister  of 
the  parish ;  he  is  a  douce  man,  regards  the  honour  of 
our  family,  and  the  mair  that  he  may  look  for  some 
patronage  from  me." 

Wi'  that  my  gudesire  readily  agreed  that  the  receipt 
should  be  burnt,  and  the  Laird  threw  it  into  the 
rhimnev  with  his  ain  hand.  Burn  it  would  not  for 
them,  tiiough ;  but  away  it  flew  up  the  lum,  wi'  a 
lang  train  of  sparks  at  its  tail,  and  a  liissing  noise  like 
a  squib. 

3Iy  gudesire  gaed  down  to  ttie  manse,  and  the  mi- 
nister, when  he  had  heard  the  story,  said,  it  was  his 
real  opinion,  that  though  my  gudesire  had  gaen  very 
far  in  tampering  witli  dangerous  matters,  yet,  as  he 
had  refused  the  devil's  arles,  (for  such  was  the  olfer 
of  meat  and  drink,)  and  had  refused  to  do  homage  by 
piping  at  his  bidding,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  he.d  a  cir- 
cumspect walk  hereafter,  Satan  could  take  little  ad- 
vantage by  what  was  come  and  gane.  And.  indeed, 
my  gudesire.  of  his  ain  accord,  lang  fors^yore  baith 
the  pipes  and  thebrandy— it  was  not  even  till  the  year 
was  out.  and  the  fatal  day  passed,  that  he  would  so 
much  as  take  the  fiddle,  or  drink  I'squebaugh  or  tip- 
penny. 

Sir  John  msde  up  hit>  stcv  abcu  the  ja.'k^nape  as 
h'i  li'^ed  himsell  •  a.''d  a<iine  b*^li..n'f  til!  this  day  'here 
was  nc  rnoro  in  toe  ina.'ei  thso  tho  filchi.ig  nmtora 
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of  the  brute.  Indped,  ve'll  no  hinder  some  to  threap, 
that  it  was  nane  o'  llie  Aiild  Enemy  that  Dougal  and 
my  gudesire  saw  in  the  Laird's  room,  but  only  that 
wanchancv  creature,  the  Major,  capering  on  the 
coffin ;  and  that  as  to  the  biawing  on  the  Laird  s 
whistle  that  was  heard  after  he  was  dead,  the  filthy 
Drute  could  do  that  as  weel  as  the  Laird  himsell,  if  no 
better.  Eut  Heaven  kens  the  truth,  whifk  first  came 
out  by  the  minister's  wife,  after  Sir  John  and  her 
ain  gudenian  were  baith  in  the  moulds.  And  then, 
)ny  gudesire,  wha  was  failed  in  his  limbs,  but  not  in 
his  judgment  or  memory— at  least  nothing  to  speak 
of— was  obliged  to  tell  the  real  narrative  to  his  freends, 
for  the  credit  of  his  good  name.  He  might  else  have 
been  charged  for  a  warlock.* 


The  shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker  around 
us  as  my  conductor  finished  his  long  narrative  with 

•  I  have  heard  in  my  youth  some  such  wilil  tale  as  that  placed 
in  tlie  moutli  iif  the  blind  fiddler,  of  wliich,  I  tliink,  the  licro 
w.as  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  LasE,  the  famous  persecutor.  But 
the  belief  was  general  throughout  Scotland,  that  tlie  excessive 
lamentation  over  the  loss  of  friends  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
dead,  and  broke  even  the  rest  of  the  crave.  There  are  several 
instances  of  this  in  tradition,  but  one  struck  me  particularly,  as 
I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  one  who  professed  receivin?  it  from 
tliose  of  a  ghostseer.     This  was  a  HiHhIand  hidy,  named  Mrs. 

C of  B ,  who  probably  believed  firmly  in  the  truth  of  an 

apparition,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  weakness  of 
her  nerves  and  strength  of  her  imagination.  She  had  been  lately 
left  a  widow  by  licr  husband,  with  the  office  of  guardian  to  their 
only  child.  The  young  man  added  to  the  dilTicuUies  of  his 
charge  by  an  extreme  propensity  for  a  military  life,  which  his 
mother  was  unwilling  to  give  way  to,  while  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  repress  it.  About  this  time  the  Independent  Companies, 
formed  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  were 
in  the  course  of  being  levied  ;  and  as  a  gentleman  najned  Came- 
ron, nearly  connected  with  Mrs.  C ,  commanded  one  of  those 

companies,  slie  was  at  length  persuaded  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter with  her  son.  by  permitting  him  to  enter  this  company  in  the 
capacity  of  a  cadet ;  thus  gratifying  his  love  of  a  military  life 
without  the  dangers  of  foreign  service,  to  which  no  one  then 
thought  these  troops  were  at  all  liable  to  be  exposed,  while  even 
their  active  service  at  home  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
muclV danger.  Slic  readily  obtained  a  promise  from  her  relative 
that  he  would  be  particular  in  his  attention  to  her  son,  and 
therefore  concluded  she  had  accommodated  matters  between 
her  son's  wishes  and  his  safety  in  away  sufficiently  attentive  to 
both.  She  set  off  to  Edinburgh  to  get  what  was  awanting  for 
his  outfit,  and  shortly  afterwards  received  melancholy  news 
from  the  Highlands.  The  Independent  Company  into  which 
her  son  was  to  enter  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  catherans 
engaced  in  some  act  of  spoil,  and  her  friend  the  Captain  being 
wounded,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  assistance,  died  in 
consequence.  This  news  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  poor  mother 
who  was  at  once  deprived  of  her  kinsman's  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  instructed  by  his  fate  of  the  unexpected  danger  to 
which  her  son'j  new  calling  exposed  him.  She  remained  also 
in  great  sorrow  for  her  relative,  whom  she  loved  with  sisterly 
afioctioii.  These  conflicting  causes  of  anxiety,  together  with 
liiTunceryiinty  wliether  to  continue  or  cliange  her  son's  destina- 
tion, were  terniinated  in  the  following  manner  ;— 

The  house  in  which  Mrs.  C —  resided  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  was  a  fiat  or  story  of  a  land,  accessible,  as  was  then 
universal,  by  a  Common  stair.  The  family  who  occupied  the 
story  beneath  were  her  acquaintances,  and  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  tea  with  them  every  evening.  It  was  accordingly 
about  six  o'clock,  when,  recovering  her-i^elf  from  a  deep  fit  of 
anxious  reflection,  she  was  about  to  leave  the  parlour  in  which 
Ehc  sat  in  order  to  attend  this  engagement.  The  door  through 
which  she  was  to  pass  opened,  as  was  very  common  in,j;din- 
burgli,  into  a  dark  passage.  In  this  passage,  and  within  a  yard 
of  her  when  she  opened  the  door,  stood  the  apparition  of  her 
itinsman,  the  deceased  officer,  in  his  full  tartans,  and  wearing 
his  bonnet.  Terrified  at  what  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  she 
closed  the  door  hastily,  and,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  a  chair, 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  ttie  horrors  of  the  vision.  She  re- 
mained in  that  posture  till  her  friends  below  tapped  on  the  floor 
to  Intimate  that  tea  was  ready.  Recalled  to  herself  by  the  signal, 
8he  arose,  and,  on  opening  the  apartment  door,  again  was  con- 
fronted by  tile  visionary  Highlander,  whose  bloody  brow  bore 
token,  on  this  second   appearance,  to  the  death  he  had  died. 

Unable  to  endure  this  repetition  of  her  terrors,  Mrs.  C sunk 

on  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Her  friends  below,  startled  with  the 
noise,  came  up  stairs,  and,  alarmed  at  the  situation  in  which 
they  found  her,  insisted  on  her  going  to  bed  and  taking  some 
medicine,  in  order  to  compose  what  tlioy  took  for  a  nervous  at- 
tack. They  had  no  sooner  left  her  in  quiet,  than  the  apparition 
of  the  soldier  was  once  more  visible  in  tlie  apartment.     This     ~„a-n'A\n(r  intn   iVip   crlon    nt    Rrokenniirn    hv  the  dan 

iimeshetookcouragearidsaid,"inthenameof  God,  Donald,    scencling  into  tue  glen  ai  croKenDurn,  D>  tne  aan 

why  do  you  haunt  one  who  respected  and  loved  you  when  liv- 
ing?"  To  which  he  answered  readily,  in  Gaelic.  "Cousin,  why 
did  you  not  speak  sooner?  My  rest  is  disturbed  by  your  unne- 
cessary lamentation-your  tears  scald  me  in  my  shroud.  I  come 
to  tell  you  that  my  untimely  death  ought  to  make  no  diflference 
in  your  views  f.iryour  son  ;  God  will  raise  patrons  to  supply  my 
place,  and  he  will  live  to  the  fulness  of  years,  and  die  honoured 
«ikI  at  peace."  The  lady  of  course  followed  her  kinsman's  ad- 
vice ;  and  as  she  was  accounted  a  person  of  strict  veracity,  we 
may  conclude  the  first  apparition  an  illusion  of  the  fancy,  the 
final  one  a  lively  dream  £HggeGf«d  by  the  other  two. 


this  moral— "Ye  see,  birkie,  it  is  nae  chancy  thing  to 
tak  a  stranger  traveller  for  a  guide,  when  ye  are  in  an 
uncouth  land." 

"I  should  not  have  made  that  inference,"  said  I. 
"  Your  grandfather's  adventure  was  f()rtiinate  for 
himself,  whom  it  saved  from  ruin  and  distress :  and 
fortunate  for  his  landlord  also,  whom  it  prevented 
from  committing  a  gross  act  of  injustice." 

"Ay,  but  thev  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce  o't  sooner 
or  later,"  said  Wandering  Willie— "What  was  fristed 
wasna  forgiven.  Sir  John  died  before  he  was  mucii 
over  threescore ;  and  it  was  just  like  of  a  moment's 
illness.  And  for  my  gudesire,  though  he  departed  in 
fulness  of  vears,  vetthere  was  my  father,  a  yauld  man 
of  forty-five,  fell  down  betwixt  tlie  stilts  of  his  pleugn, 
and  raise  never  again,  and  left  nae  bairn  but  me,  a 
puir  sightless,  fatherless,  motherless  creature,  could 
neither  work  nor  want.  Things  gaed  weel  ancugh  at 
first;  for  Sir  Redwald  Redgauntlet,  the  only  son  of 
Sir  John,  and  the  ove  of  auld  Sir  Robert,  and,  waes 
me  !  the  last  of  the  honourable  house,  took  the  farm 
off  our  hands,  and  brought  me  into  his  household  to 
have  care  of  me.  He  liked  music,  and  I  had  the  best 
teachers  baith  England  and  Scotland  could  gie  me. 
Mony  a  merry  vear  was  I  wi'  him ;  but  waes  me  1  he 
gaed  out  with  other  pretty  men  in  the  forty-five— I'll 
say  nae  mair  about  it— My  head  never  setded  weel 
since  I  lost  him;  and  if  I  sayanother  word  about  it,  deil 
a  bar  will  I  have  the  heart  to  play  the  riight.— Lookout, 
my  senile  chap,"  he  resumed  in  a  different  tone,  "  yo 
should  see  the  lights  in  Brokenburn  Glen  by  this  time." 
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THE   SAME   TO  THE   SAME. 

Tara  Lutcr  was  their  minstrel  meet, 

Gude  Lord  as  he  could  lance, 
He  played  .sae  shrill  and  sang  sae  sweet, 

Till  'JTowsie  took  a  trance. 
Auld  Lightfoot  there  he  did  forleet, 

And  counterfeited  France  ; 
He  used  himself  as  man  discreet. 

And  took  up  Morrice  danse, 
Sae  loud, 

At  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

King  James  1. 

I  CONTINUE  to  scribble  at  length,  though  the  sub- 
ject may  seem  somewhat  deficient  in  interest.  Let 
the  grace  of  the  narrative,  therefore,  and  the  concern 
we  take  in  each  other's  matters,  make  amends  for 
its  tenuity.  We  fools  of  fancy,  who  suffer  ourselves, 
like  Malvolio,  to  be  cheated  with  our  own  visions, 
have,  nevertheless,  this  advantage  over  the  wise  ones 
of  the  earth,  that  we  have  our  whole  stock  of  enjoy- 
ments under  our  own  command,  and  can  dish  for 
ourselves  an  intellectual  banquet  with  rnost  moderate 
assistance  from  external  objects.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
something  like  the  feast  which  the  Barmecide  seiTtd 
up  to  Alnaschar ;  and  we  cannot  be  expected  to  get 
fat  upon  such  diet.  But  then,  neither  is  there  reple- 
tion nor  nausea,  which  often  succeed  the  grosser  and 
more  material  revel.  On  the  whole,  I  still  pray,  with 
the  Ode  to  Castle  Building— 

"  Give  me  thy  hope  which  sickens  not  the  heart ; 
Give  me  thy  wealth  which  has  no  wings  to  fly  ; 

Give  me  the  bliss  thy  visions  can  impart ; 
Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  in  poverty  1" 

And  so,  despite  thy  solemn  smile  and  sapient  shake 
of  the  head,  I  will  go  on  picking  such  interest  as  I 
can  out  of  my  trivial  adventures,  even  though  that 
interest  should  be  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy;  nor 
will  I  cease  to  inflict  on  thv  devoted  eyes  the  labour 
of  perusing  the  scrolls  in  which  I  shall  record  my  nar- 
rative. 

My  last  broke  off  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
...^ending  into  the  glen  at  Brokenourn,  by  the  dan- 
gerous track  which  I  had  first  travelled  en  croupe, 
behind  a  furious  horseman,  and  was  now  again  tt» 
brave  under  the  precarious  guidance  of  a  blind  man. 

It  was  now  getting  dark  •  but  this  was  no  incon- 
venience to  my  guide,  who  moved  on,  as  formerly, 
with  instinctive  security  of  step,  so  that  we  soon 
reached  the  bottom,  and  I  could  see  lights  twinkiinj; 
in  the  cottace  which  had  been  my  place  of  refuge  on 
a  former  occasion.    It  was  not  thither,  however,  tha  ■ 
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our  course  ivas  dirocted.  We  left  the  habitation  of 
the  Laird  to  the  left,  and  turning  down  the  brook, 
soon  appr.inched  the  small  hamlet  whit-h  had  been 
ereefed  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience  which  it  aflbrded  as  a  har- 
bour to  the  fisliing-boals.  A  large  low  cottage,  full 
in  our  front,  seemed  highly  illuininated  ;  for  tlie  light 
not  only  glanced  from  every  window  and  aperture  in 
Its  frail  walls,  but  was  even  visible  from  rents  and 
fractures  in  the  roof,  composed  of  tarred  shingles,  re- 
paired in  part  by  thatch  and  divot. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  attention, 
that  of  my  companion  was  atfracted  by  a  regular 
succession  of  sounds,  like  a  bouncing  on  the  floor, 
mixed  with  a  very  faint  noise  of  music,  wliich  Wil- 
lie's acute  organs  at  once  recognised  and  accounted 
for,  while  to  me  it  was  almost  inaudible.  The  old 
man  struck  the  earth  with  his  stall'  in  a  violent  pas- 
sion. "  The  whoreson  fisher  rabble !  They  have 
brought  another  violer  upon  my  walk !  They  are  such 
smuggling  blackguards,  that  they  must  run  in  their 
very  music  ;  but  I'll  sort  them  waur  than  ony  ganger 
in  the  country. — Stay — hark — it's  no  a  fiddle  neither 
— it's  the  pipe  and  tabor  bastard,  Simon  of  Sowport, 
frae  the  Nicol  Forest ;  but  I'll  pipe  and  tabor  him! 
— Let  me  hae  ance  my  left  hand  on  his  cravat,  and 
ye  shall  see  what  my  right  will  do.  Come  away, 
chap — come  away,  gentle  chap — nae  time  to  be 
picking  and  wailing  your  steps."  And  on  he  passed 
■with  long  and  determined  strides,  dragging  me  along 
with  him. 

I  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  company;  for,  now  that 
his  minstrel  pride  was  hurt,  the  man  had  changed 
from  the  quiet,  decorous,  I  might  almost  say  respect- 
able person,  which  he  seeemed  while  he  told  his  tale, 
into  the  appearance  of  a  fierce  brawling,  dissolute 
stroller  So  that  when  he  entered  the  large  hut, 
where  a  great  number  of  fishers,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  were  engaged  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
dancing,  I  was  somewhat  afraid  that  the  impatient 
violence  of  my  companion  might  procure  us  an  indif- 
ferent reception. 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with  which 
Wandering  Willie  was  received— the  hearty  con- 
gratulation—the repeated  "Here's  t've,  Willie!"— 
'  Whrire  hae  ye  been,  ye  blind  deevil?"  and  the  call 
upon  him  to  pledge  them— above  all,  the  speed  with 
\yhich  the  obnoxious  pipe  and  tabor  were  put  to 
silence,  gave  the  old  man  such  eflectual  assurance  of 
undiminished  popularity  and  importance,  as  at  once 
put  his  jealousy  to  rest,  and  changed  his  tone  of  of- 
fendt;d  dignity,  into  one  better  fitted  to  receive  such 
cordial  greetings.  Young  men  and  women  crowded 
round,  to  tell  how  much  they  were  afraid  some  mis- 
chance had  detained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young 
fellows  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

"It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Heaven,"  said 
Willie,  "but  the  absence  of  the  lazy  loon  Rob  the 
Rambler,  my  comrade,  that  didna  come  to  meet  me 
on  the  Links ;  but  I  hae  gotten  a  braw  consort  in  his 
stead,  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  the  unhanged  black- 
guanl." 

"  .4nd  wha  is't  tou's  gotten,  Wullie,  lad  7"  said  half 
a  sc()re  of  voices,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  your 
humiile  servant,  who  kept  the  best  countenance  he 
could,  though  not  quite  easy  at  becoming  the  centre 
to  which  alfej'es  were  pointed. 

"  I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat."  said  one  fel- 
lovv;  "it's  Gil  Hobson,  the  souple  tailor  ftae  Burgh. 
—Ye  are  welcome  to  Scotland,  ye  prick-the-clout 
loon,"  he  said,  thrusting  forth  a  paw  much  the  col- 
our o*"  a  badger's  back,  and  of  most  portentous  di- 
/iiensions. 

"Gil  Hobson?  Gil  whoreson!"  exclaimed  Wan- 
dering Willie;  "  it's  a  gentle  chap  that  I  judge  to  be 
an  apprentice  wi'  auld  Joshua  Geddes,  to  the'quaker- 
iradt. 

"  What  trade  he's  that,  man  1"  said  he  of  the  bad- 
ger-coloured fist. 

"  Canting  and  lying."— said  Willie,  which  pro- 
liurcd  a  thundering  laugh;  "but  I  am  teaching  the 
cnllnnt  a  better  trade,  and  that  isfeasting  and  fiddling." 

Willia's  conduct  in  thus  announcing  something 
lilte  my  real  character,  was  contrarv  to  compact;  and 


yet  I  w;as  rather  glad  he  did  so,  for  the  cotisequenca 
of  putting  a  trick  upon  these  rude  and  ferocious  men. 
iiiisiu,  m  case  of  discovery,  have  been  dangerous  to 
us  both,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  delivered  from 
the  painful  efli)rt  to  support  a  fictitious  character.  The 
good  company,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  young 
v.omen,  whose  looks  expressed  some  desire  for  iit  iter 
acquaintance,  gave  themselves  no  farther  trouble 
about  me^  but,  while  the  seniors  resumed  theirplaces 
near  an  immense  bowl,  or  rather  reeking  caldron 
of  brandy-punch,  the  younger  arranged  thetnsehea 
on  the  floor,  and  called  loudly  on  AViiiie  to  strike  up. 

Witii  a  brief  caution  to  me,  to  "mind  my  credit, 
for  fishers  have  ears,  though  fish  have  none,"  Wiiiie 
led  off  in  capital  style,  and  I  followed,  certainly  noi 
so  as  to  disgrace  mv  companion,  who,  every  now  and 
then,  gave  me  a  nod  of  approbation.  The  dances  were, 
of  course,  the  Scottish  jigs,  and  reels,  and  "  twa- 
some  dances,"  with  a  strathspey  or  hornpipe  fiir  in- 
terlude ;  and  the  waiit  of  grace,  on  the  part  of  tlio 
performers,  was  ampl^suppTied  by  truth  of  ear,  vigoui 
and  decision  of  step,  and  the  agility  proper  to  the 
■norihern  performers.  Ny  own  spirits  rose  with  the 
mirth  around  me,  and  with  old  Willie's  admirable  ex- 
ecution, and  frequent  "weel  dune,  gentle  ciiap,  yet!" 
—  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  felt  a  great  deal  more 
pleasure  in  this  rustic  revel,  than  1  have  done  at  the 
more  formal  balls  and  concerts  in  your  famed  city,  to 
which  I  have  sometimes  made  my  way.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  I  was  a  person  of  more  importance 
to  the  presiding  matron  of  Brokenburn-foot,  tlian  I 
had  the  means  of  rendering  myself  to  the  far-famed 
Miss  Aickie  3Iurray,  the  patroness  of  your  Edinburgh 
assemblies.  The  person  I  mean  was  a  buxom  dam« 
of  about  thirtj',  her  fingers  loaded  with  many  a  silvet 
ring,  and  three  or  four  of  gold  ;  her  ankles  liberally 
displayed  from  under  her  numerous  blue,  white,  and 
scarlet  short  petticoats,  and  attired  in  nose  of  the 
finest  and  wiiitest  lamb's-wool,  which  arose  from 
shoes  of  Spanish  cordwain,  iastened  with  sUvei 
buckles.  She  took  the  lead  in  my  favour,  and  de- 
clared, "that  the  brave  young  gentleman  shouKi  noi 
weary  himself  to  death  wi'  piajing,  but  take  theilooi 
for  a  dance  or  tvva." 

"  And  w  hat"s  to  come  of  me.  Dame  3Iartin  V  said 
Willie. 

"Comeo'  thee?"  said  the  dame;  "  mischanter  on 
the  auld  beard  o'  ye  !  ye  could  play  for  twenty  hours 
on  end,  and  tire  out  the  haill  country-side  wi'  dancing 
before  you  laid  down  your  bow,  saving  for  a  by-drinii 
or  the  like  o'  that." 

"In  troth,  dame,"  answered  Willie,  "vearenaesae 
far  wrang;  sae  if  mv  comrade  is  to  take  his  dance, 
ye  maun  gie  me  my  drink,  and  then  bob  it  away  like 
iladge  of  Middlebie." 

The  drink  was  soon  brought ;  but  while  Willie  was 
partaking  of  it,  a  party  entered  the  hut,  which  arrested 
my  attention  at  once,  and  iit'.ncepted  the  intended 
gallantry  with  wliich  I  had  prcixised  to  present  my 
hand  to  the  fresh-coloured,  well-made,  wnite-ankled 
Thetfe,  who  had  obtained  me  manumission  from  my 
musical  task. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  old  woman  whom  the  Laird  had  termed  3Ia- 
bel;  Cristal  Nixon,  his  male  attendant;  and  the 
young  person  who  had  said  grace  to  us  when  1  sup- 
ped with  him. 

This  young  person — Alan,  thou  art  in  thy  way  a 
hit  of  a  conjurer — this  young  person  whom  1  did  not 
describe,  and  whom  vou,  for  that  very  reason,  sus- 
pected was  not  an  indiflt?rent  object  to  me — is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  in  very  fact  not  so  much  so  as  in  pru- 
dence she  ought.  I  will  not  use  the  name  of  love  on 
this  occasion  ;  for  I  have  applied  it  too  often  to  iran- 
.sient  whims  and  fancies  to  escape  your  satire,  should 
I  venture  to  apply  it  now.  For  it  is  a  phrase,  I  must 
confess,  which  I  have  used — a  romancer  would  say, 
profaned— a  little  too  often,  considering  how  few 
years  have  passed  over  my  head.  But  seriously,  the 
fair  chaplain  of  Brokenbum  hns  been'often  in  my 
head  when  she  had  no  business  there;  and  if  this 
can  give  thee  anv  clew  for  explaining  my  motives  in 
lingering  about  the  country,  and  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  Willie's  companion,  why,  hang  thee,  thou 
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art  welcome  to  make  use  of  it— a  permission  for 
which  thou  nefd'sl  not  thank  me  imich,  as  thou 
wouidst  not  have  failed  to  assume  it,  whether  it  were 
given  or  no. 

Such  b(>ing  mv  feelings,  conceive  how  they  must 
have  hien  exciled,  when,  like  a  beam  upon  a  cloud,  I 
saw  this  imconimonly  beautiful  girl  enter  the  apart- 
ment ill  which  they  were  dancing;  not,  however,  with 
tiie  air  of  an  equal,  but  that  of  a  superior,  come  to 
"race  with  her  presence  the  festival  of  lier  dependants. 
The  old  man  and  woman  attended,  with  looks  as 
sinister  as  hers  were  lovely,  like  two  of  the  worst 
winter  months  waiting  upon  the  bright-eyed  May. 

When  slie  entered — wonder  if  thou  wilt— she  v\ore 
a  ^reen  vnmtUy  such  as  thou  hast  described  as  the 
carb  of  thy  fair  client,  and  confirmed  wlint  I  had  part- 
ly guessed  from  thy  personal  description,  that  my 
chaplain  and  thy  visiter  were  the  same  person.  Tiiere 
w;as  an  alteration  on  her  brow  the  instant  she  recog- 
nised me.  She  gave  her  clonk  to  her  female  atteiia- 
ant,  and,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  if  uncer- 
tain whether  to  advance  or  retire,  she  walked  into  the 
room  with  dignity  and  composure,  all  making  way, 
the  men  unbonneting,  and  the  wonien  curtseying  re- 
spectfully, as  she  assumed  a  chair  which  was  leve- 
xently  placed  for  her  accommodation,  apart  from 
others. 

There  was  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies,  with  awkward,  but  kindly  counesy, 
oHLred  the  young  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  at 
first  dechned,  and  at  length  only  thus  far  accepted, 
that,  bowing  round  to  tiie  festive  conipany,  the  fair 
visiter  wished  them  all  health  and  mirth,  and,  just 
touching  the  brim  with  her  lip,  replaced  it  on  the 
salver.  There  was  another  pause;  and  1  did  not  im- 
.niediately  recollect,  confused  as  I  was  by  this  une.v- 
pei'ted  apparition,  that  it  belonged  to  nie  to  break  it. 
At  length  a  murmur  was  heard  around  me,  being  ex- 
pected to  exhibit, — nay,  to  lead  down  the  dance, — in 
consequence  of  the  previous  conversation. 

''Deil's  in  the  fiddler  lad,"  was  muttered  from  more 
quarters  liian  one — "saw  folk  ever  sic  a  thing  as  a 
shamefaced  fiddler  before  7" 

At  len'gth  a  venerable  Triton,  seconding  his  remon- 
strances with  a  hearty  thump  on  my  shoulder,  cried 
out,  "  To  the  floor — to  the  floor,  and  let  us  see  how  ye 
can  fiing — the  lasses  are  a'  waiting." 

Up  I  jumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated  station  v.'hich 
constituted  our  orchestra,  and,  arranging  niv  ideas  as 
rapidly  as  I  could,  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  room, 
and,  instead  of  offering  my  hand  to  the  white-footed 
Thetis  aforesaid,  I  venturously  made  the  same  propo- 
sal to  her  of  the  Green  Mantle. 

I'he  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  audacity  of  this  ofl'er;  and,  from  the 
niurnmrs  I  heard  around  me.  I  also  understood  that  it 
surprised,  and  perhaps  offended,  the  bystanders.  But 
after  the  first  moment's  emotion,  she  wreathed  her 
neck,  and  drawing  herself  hastily  up,  like  one  who 
was  wiihng  to  show  that  she  was  sensible  of  the  full 
extent  of  her  own  condescension,  extended  her  hand 
towards  me,  like  a  princess  gracing  a  squire  of  low 
degree. 

There  is  affectation  in  all  this,  thought  I  to  myself, 
if  the  Green  Mantle  has  borrie  true  evidence— for 
young  ladies  do  not  make  visits,  or  write  letters  to 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  to  interfere  in  the  motions 
of  those  whom  they  hold  as  cheap  as  this  nymph 
seems  to  do  me  ;  ana  if  am  cheated  by  a  resernhlance 
of  cloaks,  still  1  am  interested  to  show  myself  in  some 
degree,  worthy  of  the  favour  she  has  granted  with  so 
much  state  and  reserve.  The  dance  to  be  performed 
was  the  old  Scots  Jigg,  in  which  you  are  aware  I  used 
to  play  no  sorry  figure  at  La  Pique's,  when  thy  clumsy 
movements  used  to  be  rebuked  by  raps  over  the 
knuckles  with  that  great  professor's  fiddlestick.  The 
caoice  ot  the  tune  was  left  to  my  comrade  Willie,  who, 
having  finished  his  drink,  feloniously  struck  up  to  the 
ivell-known  and  popular  measure, 

"  Men  ily  danced  the  Qutiker's  wife, 
^nd  merrily  danced  tlie  Quaker." 

^n  astounding  laugh   arose  at  my  expense,   and  I 
•liould  have  been  annihilated,   but  that   the  smile 
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which  mantled  on  the  lip  of  my  partner,  had  a  differ- 
ent expression  from  tliat  of  ridicule,  and  seemed  to 
say,  "Do  not  take  this  to  heart."  And  I  did  not, 
Alan.  Jly  partner  danced  admirably,  and  1,  like  one 
who  was  determined,  if  outshone,  which  1  could  not 
help,  not  to  be  altogether  thrown  into  the  shade,. 

I  assure  you,  our  performance,  as  well  as  Willie's 
music,  deserved  more  polished  spectators  and  audi- 
tors; but  we  could  not  then  have  been  greeted  with 
such  enthusiastic  shouts  of  applause  as  attended 
while  I  handed  my  partner  to  her  seat,  and  took  my 
place  by  her  side,  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  offer  Uu 
attentions  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  She  was  visi- 
bly embarrassed,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  observe 
her  confusion,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  learning  whether  this  beautiful  creature's  mind 
was  worthy  of  the  casket  in  which  Nature  had 
lodged  it. 

Nevertheless,  however  courageously  I  formed  this 
resolution,  you  cannot  but  too  well  guess  the  difficul- 
ties which  I  must  needs  have  felt  in  carrying  it  into 
execution  ;  since  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  charmers  of  the  other  sex  has  rendered  me  a 
sheepish  cur,  only  one  grain  less  awkward  than  thy- 
S(;lf.  Then  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  assumed  an 
air  of  so  much  dignity,  tliat  I  was  like  to  fall  under  the 
fatal  error  of  supposing  she  should  only  be  addres.sed 
with  something  very  clever;  and  in  the  hasty  racking 
which  my  brains  underwent  in  this  persuasion,  not  a 
single  idea  occurred  that  common  sense  did  not  reject 
as  fustian  on  the  one  hand,  or  weary,  flat,  and  stale 
triticism  on  the  other.  I  felt  as  if  my  understanding 
were  no  longer  my  own,  but  was  alternately  under 
the  dominion  of  Aldiborontiphoscophornio,  and  that 
of  his  facetious  friend  Rigdiun-Funnidos.  How  did  I 
envy  at  that  moment  our  friend  Jack  Oliver,  wlio  pro- 
duces with  such  happy  complacence  his  fardel  of 
small  talk,  and  who,  as  he  never  doubts  his  own 
powers  of  affbrdir^  amusement,  passes  them  current 
with  every  pretty  woman  he  approaches,  arjd  fills  up 
the  intervals  of  chat  by  his  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  \\\e.flacon,  and  the  other 
duties  of  the  Cavaliere  Sen-icnte.  Some  of  these  I 
attemjited,  but  I  suppose  it  was  awkwardly;  at  least 
the  Lady  Greenmantle  received  them  as  a  princess 
accepts  the  homage  of  a  clown. 

Mean  time  the  floor  remained  empty,  and  f*'  the 
mirth  of  the  good  meeting  was  somewhat  checked,  I 
ventured,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  propose  a  minuet. 
She  thanked  me,  and  told  me  haughtily  enough,  ".she 
was  here  to  encourage  the  harmless  pleasures  of  these 
good  folks,  but  was  not  disposed  to  make  an  exhi- 
bition of  her  own  indifferent  dancing  for  their  amuse- 
ment." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected  me  to 
suggest  something ;  and  as  I  remained  sibnt  and  re- 
buked, she  bowed  her  head  more  graciously,  and  said, 
"Not  to  affront  you,  however,  a  country-dance,  if  you 
please." 

What  an  ass  was  I,  Alan,  not  to  have  anticipated 
her  wishes  !  Should  I  not  have  observed  that  the 
ill-favoured  couple,  Mabel  and  Cristal  had  placed 
themselves  on  each  side  of  her  seat,  like  the  support- 
ers of  the  royal  arms?  the  man,  thickj  shortj  shaggy, 
and  hirsute,  as  the  lion  ;  the  female,  siiin-dried  tignt- 
laced,  long,  lean,  and  hungry-faced,  like  the  unicorn. 
I  ought  to  have  recollected,  that  under  the  close  in- 
spection of  two  such  watchful  salvages,  our  commu- 
nication, while  in  repose,  could  not  have  been  easy; 
that  the  period  of  dancing  a  minuet  was  not  the  very 
choicest  time  for  conversation  ;  but  that  the  noise, 
the  exercise,  and  the  mazy  coni'usion  of  a  couutry- 
dance,  where  the  inexperienced  performers  were  every 
now  and  then  running  against  each  other,  and  com- 
pelling the  other  couples  to  stand  still  for  a  minute  at 
a  time,  besides  the  more  regular  repose  afforded  by 
the  intervals  of  the  dance  itself,  gave  the  best  possible 
openings  for  a  word  or  two  spoken  in  season,  anJ 
without  being  liable  to  observation. 

We  had  but  just  led  down  when  anopportunity  of  tho 
kind  occurred,  and  mv  partner  said,  with  great  gentle- 
ness and  modesty,  "It  is  not  perhaps  very  proper  .'n 
me  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  that  is  not 
claimed ;  but  I  believe  1  speak  to  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  *" 
15 
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"  Darsie  Latimer  was  indeed  ihe  person  that  had 
now  the  honour  and  happiness'" 

I  would  have  gone  on  in  the  false  gallop  of  com- 
pliment, but  she  cut  me  short.  "  And  why,"  she  said, 
"is  Mr.  Latimer  here,  and  in  disguise,  or  at  least  as- 
suming an  office  unworthy  of  a  man  of  education  ? — 
I  beg  pardon,"  she  continued, — ^"  I  would  not  give  you 
pam,  but  surely  making  an  associate  of  a  person  of 
that  description" 

She  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and  was  silent. 
1  felt  heartdy  ashamed  of  myself,  and  hastened  to 
^ay  it  was  an  idle  frolic,  which  want  of  occupation 
Jiad  suggested,  and  which  I  could  not  regret,  since  it 
had  procured  me  the  pleasure  I  at  present  enjoyed. 

Wiiiiout  seeming  to  notice  my  compliment,  she 
took  the  next  opportunity  to  say,  "Will  .Mr.  Latimer 
permit  a  stranger  who  wishes  him  well  to  ask, 
whether  it  is  right  that,  at  his  active  age,  he  should  be 
in  so  far  void  of  occupation,  as  to  be  ready  to  adopt 
iow  society  for  the  sake  of  idle  amusement  ?" 

"  You  are  severe,  madam,"  I  answered :  "  but  I  can- 
not think  myself  degraded  by  mi.xing  witn  any  society 
\vhere  1  meet" 

Here  I  stopped  short,  conscious  that  I  was  giving 
my  answer  an  unhandsome  turn.  The  avgumentum 
ad  hominem,  the  last  to  which  a  polite  man  has  re- 
course, may,  however,  be  justified  by  circumstances, 
but  seldom  or  never  tlie  argume7itum  adfaeminam. 
^  She  filled  up  the  blank  herself  which  I  had  left. 
"Where  you  meet  me,  I  suppose  you  would  say?  But 
the  case  is  different.  I  am,  from  my  unhappy  fate, 
obliged  to  move  by  the  will  of  others,  and  to  be  m  places 
which  I  would  by  my  own  will  gladly  avoid.  Besides. 
I  am,  except  for  ihese  few  minutes,  no  participator  of 
the  revels— a  spectator  only,  and  attended  by  my  ser- 
vants. Your  situation  is  different— you  are  here  by 
choice,  the  partaker  and  minister  of  the  pleasures  of 
■A  class  below  you  in  education,  birth,  and  fortunes. — 
If  I  speak  harshly,  ~Slr.  Latimer,"  she  added,  with 
much  sweetness  of  manner,  "I  mean  kindly." 

I  was  confounded  by  her  speech,  "  severe  m  youth- 
ful wisdom  ;"  all  of  naite  or  lively,  suitable  to  such  a 
dialogue,  vanished  from  mv  recollection,  and  I  an- 
swered, witii  gravity  like  her  own,  "I  am,  indeed, 
better  educated  than  these  poor  people ;  but  voii, 
madam,  whose  kind  admonition  I  am  grateful  'for, 
must  know  more  of  my  condition  than  I  do  mvself— 
I  dare  not  say  I  am  tlieir  superior  in  birth,  since  I  know 
nothing  of  my  own,  or  in  fortunes,  over  which  hangs 
an  inapenetrable  cloud." 

"  And  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these  points 
drive  you  into  low  society  and  idle  habits  ?"  answered 
my  female  monitor.  "  Is  it  manly  to  wait  till  fortune 
cast  her  beams  upon  you,  when  by  exertion  of  your 
own  energy  you  might  distinguish  yourself  7— Do  not 
the  pursuits  of  learning  lie  open  to  you — of  manly 
ambition— of  war  1— But  no— not  of  war,  that  has 
already  cost  you  too  dear." 

"  1  will  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be,"  I  replied  with 
eagerness—"  V'ou  have  but  to  choose  my  path,  and 
you  shall  see  if  I  do  not  pursue  it  with  energy  were  it 
only  because  you  command  me." 

'■  Xot  because  I  command  you,"  said  the  maiden, 
"  but  because  reison,  common  sense,  manhood,  and, 
in  one  word,  regard  for  your  own  safety,  give  the  same 
counsel." 

"At  least  permit  me  to  reply,  that  reason  and  sense 
i>ever  assumed  a  fairer  form — of  persuasion,"  I  hastily 
added;  for  she  turned  from  me— nor  did  she  give  me 
another  opportunity  of  continuing  what  I  had  to  say 
till  the  next  pause  of  the  dance,  when,  determmed  to 
bring  our  dialogue  lo  a  point,  I  said,  "  You  mentioned 
manhood  aL^o,  madam,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  per- 
sonal danger.  My  ideas  of  manhood  suggest  that  it 
is  cowardice  ^to  retreat  before  dangers  of  a  doulnful 
character.  You,  who  appear  to  know  so  much  of 
niv  fortunes  that  I  might  call  you  my  guardian  an;^el, 
tell  me  what  these  dangers  are,  that  I  may  judge 
wliother  manhood  calls  on  me  to  face  or  to  fly  them." 

She  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  appeal. 

"  You  inake  me  pay  dearly  for  acting  as  your  hu- 
mane adviser,"  she  replied  at  last :  "I  acknowledge 
an  interest  in  your  fate,  and  yet  I  dare  not  tell  you 
whence  it  arises ;  neither  am  I  at  liberty  to  say  why, 


or  from  whom,  you  are  in  danger ;  but  it  is  not  less 
true  that  danger  is  near  and  imminent.  Ask  me  no 
more,  but,  for  your  own  sake,  begone  from  this  coun- 
try. Elsewhere  you  are  safe — here  you  do  but  invite 
your  fate." 

"  But.  am  I  doomed  to  bid  thus  farewell  to  almost 
the  only  human  being  who  has  showed  an  interest  Ip 
my  welfare  ?— Do  not  say  so— say  that  we  shall  meet 
again,  and  the  hope  shall  be  the  leading  star  to  regii- 
late  my  course !" 

"It  IS  more  than  probable,"  she  said — "  much  more 
than  probable,  that  we  may  never  meet  again.  The 
help  which  I  now  render  you  is  all  that  mav  be  in 
my  power;  it  is  such  as  I  should  render  to  a  bUnd 
man  \yhom  I  might  observe  approaching  the  verge  of 
a  precipice ;  it  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  and  requires 
no  gratitude." 

So  saying,  she  again  turned  from  me,  nor  did  she 
address  me  until  the  dance  was  on  the  point  of  end- 
ing, when  she  said,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  speak  to,  or 
approach  me  again  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  leave 
the  com^any  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  not  abruptly, 
and  God  be  with  you." 

I  handed  her  to  her  seat,  and  did  not  quit  the  fair 
palm  I  held,  without  expressing  my  feehngs  by  a  gen- 
tle pressure.  She  coloured  shgh'tly,  and  withdrew 
her  hand,  but  not  angrily.  Seeing  tne  eyes  of  Cris- 
tal  and  Mabel  sternly  fi.Ked  on  me,  I  bowed  deeply, 
and  withdrew  from  her;  my  heart  saddening,  and  my 
eyes  becoming  dim  in  spite  of  me,  as  the  shifting 
crowd  hid  us  ifrom  each  other. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  crept  back  to  my  com- 
rade Willie,  and  resumed  my  bow  with  such  spirit  as 
I  might,  although  at  the  moment  I  would  have  given 
half  my  income  for  an  instant's  solitude.  But  my 
retreat  was  cut  ofl'  by  Dame  Martin,  with  the  frank- 
ness—if it  is  not  an  inconsistent  phrase — of  rustic 
coquetry,  that  goes  straight  up  to  the  point. 

"Ay,  lad,  ye  seem  unca  sune  weary,  to  dance  sac 
lightly  ?  Better  the  nag  that  ambles  a'  the  day,  than 
him  that  makes  a  brattle  for  a  mile,  and  then's  dune 
wi'  the  road." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  I  could  not  decline 
accepting  it.  Besides,  I  could  see  Dame  Martin  was 
queen  of  the  revels;  and  so  many  were  the  rude  and 
singular  figures  about  me.  that  I  was  by  no  means 
certain  whether  I  might  not  need  some  protection.  I 
seized  on  her  willing  hand,  and  we  took  our  places  in 
the  dance,  where,  if  I  did  not  acquit  myself  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  step  and  movement  which  I  had  be- 
fore attempted,  I  at  least  came  up  to  the  expectations 
of  my  partner,  who  said,  and  almost  swore,  "  I  was 
prime  at  it ;"  while,  stimulated  to  her  utmost  exer- 
tions, she  herself  frisked  like  a  kid,  snapped  her  fin- 
gers like  castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bacchanal,  and 
bounded  from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball,— ay,  till  the 
colour  of  her  garters  was  no  particular  mystery.  She 
made  the  less  secret  of  this,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
sky-blue,  and  fringed  with  silver. 

The  time  has  been  that  this  would  have  been  spe- 
cial fun;  or  rather,  last  night  was  the  only  time  1  can 
recollect  these  four  years  when  it  would  not  have  been 
so;  yet,  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  tell  yoa  how  I 
longed  to  be  rid  of  Dame  ^lartin.  I  almost  wished 
she  would  sprain  one  of  those  "many-twinkling" 
ankles,  which  served  her  so  alertly ;  and  when,  in  the 
midst  of  her  exuberant  caprioling,  I  saw  my  former 
partner  leaving  the  apartment,  and  with  eyes,  as  I 
thought,  turning  towards  me,  this  unwillingness  to 
carry  on  the  dance  increased  to  such  a  point,  that  I 
was  almost  about  to  feign  a  sprain  or  a  dislocation 
myself,  in  order  lo  put  an  end  to  the  performance. 
But  there  were  around  me  scores  of  old  women,  all  of 
whom  looked  as  if  they  might  have  some  sovereign 
recipe  for  such  an  accident ;  and,  remembering  Gil 
Bias  and  his  pretended  disorder  in  the  robbers'  cavern. 
I  thought  it  as  wise  to  play  Dame  Martin  fair,  and 
dance  till  she  thought  proper  to  dismiss  me.  ^Vhat 
I  did  I  res^:)lved  todo  stenuously,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  exhibition,  I  cut  and  sprang  from  the  floor 
as  high  and  as  perpendicularly  as  Dame  Martin  her- 
self; and  received,  I  promise  you,  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, for  the  common  people  always  prefer-  exertion 
and  agility  to  grace.    At  length  Dame  Martin  couM 
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dance  no  more,  and,  rejoicing  at  my  release,  I  led  her 
to  a  seat,  and  took  the  privilege  of  a  partner  to  attend 
her. 

"HcEfh,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Daine  Martin,  "I  am  sair 
forfou,i,'hen  !  Troth,  caliant,  I  think  ye  hae  been 
amaist  the  death  o'  nie." 

I  could  only  atone  for  the  alleged  offence  by  fetching 
her  some  refreshment,  of  which  she  readily  partook. 

"I  ha\'e  been  lucky  in  my  partners,"  I  said,  "first 
that  pretty  young  lady,  and  then  you,  Mrs.  Martin." 

"Hoiit   \vi'  your  fleeching,"   said   Dame  Martin. 

Gae  \va — gae  wa,  lad;  dinna  blavv  in  folks's  lugs 
that  gate;  nie  and  Miss  Liiias  even'd  thegither!  Na, 
na,  lad — od,  she  is  maybe  four  or  five  years  younger 
than  the  like  o'  me, — by  and  attour  her  gentle  hav- 
ings." 

"  She  is  the  Laird's  daughter?"  said  I,  in  as  care- 
less a  tone  of  iiiquiry  as  I  could  assume. 

"His  daughter,  man  7  Na,  na,  only  his  niece — and 
sib  aneugh  to  him,  I  think." 

"Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  I  thought  she  had  borne 
his  name  ?" 

"  She  bears  herain  name,  and  that's  Liiias." 

"  And  has  she  no  other  name '!"  asked  I. 

"  What  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a  gudcman? 
nnswertd  my  Thetis,  a  little  mitlcd  perhaps— to  use 
the  women's  phrase — that  1  turned  the  conversation 
upon  my  former  partner,  rather  than  addressed  it  to 
herself. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  which  was  interrupted 
by  Dame  Martin  observing,  "  They  are  standing  up 
again." 

"  True,"  said  I,  having  no  mind  to  renew  my  late 
violent  capriole,  "and  1  must  go  help  old  Willie." 

Ere  I  could  extricate  myself,  I  heard  poor  Thetis 
address  herself  to  a  sort  of  Mer-man  in  a  jacket  of 
seaman's  blue,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers,  (whose  hand, 
by  the  way,  she  had  rejected  at  an  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,)  and  intimate  that  she  was  now  disposed  to 
lake  a  trip. 

"Trip  away  then,  dearie,"  said  the  vindictive  man 
of  the  waters,  without  offering  his  hand  ;  "  there," 
pointing  to  the  floor,  "is  a  roomy  berth  for  you." 

Certain  I  had  made  one  enemy,  and  perhaps  two, 
I  hastened  to  my  original  seat  beside  Willie,  and 
began  to  handle  my  bow.  But  I  could  seo  that  my 
conduct  had  made  an  unfavourable  impression;  the 
words,  "  tlory  conceited  chap,"— "hafflms  gentle," 
and  at  length,  the  still  more  alarming  epithet  of 
"spy,"  began  to  be  buzzed  about,  and  I  was  heartily 
glad  when  the  apparition  of  Seam's  visage  at  the  door, 
who  was  already  possessed  of  and  draining  a  can  of 
punch,  gave  me  assurance  that  my  means  of  retreat 
were  at  hand.  I  intimated  as  much  to  Willie,  who 
probably  had  heard  more  of  the  murmurs  of  the  com- 
pany than  I  had,  for  he  whispered,  "Ay,  ay— awa  wi' 
ye — ower  lang  here— slide  out  canny— dinna  let  them 
see  ye  are  on  the  tramp;" 

I  slipped  half-a-guinea  into  the  old  man's  hand, 
■vvho  answered,  "Tnits!  pruts!  nonsense!  but  I'se 
no  refuse,  trusting  ye  can  aflbrd  it.— Awa  wi'  ye— and 
if  ony  body  stops  ye,  cry  on  me." 

I  glided,  by  his  advice,  along  the  room  as  if  looking 
for  a  partner,  joined  Sam,  whom  I  disengaged  with 
some  difficulty  from  his  can,  and  we  left  the  cottage 
together  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  least  possible 
observation.  The  horses  were  tied  in  a  neighbouring 
shed,  and  as  the  moon  was  up  and  I  was  now  familiar 
with  the  roafi,  broken  and  complicated  as  it  is,  we 
soon  reached  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  old 
landlady  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  us,  under  some 
anxiety  of  mind,  to  account  for  which  she  did  not 
tiesitate  to  tell  me  that  some  folks  had  gone  to 
Brokenburn  from  her  house,  or  neighbouring  towns, 
th.ai  did  not  corne  so  safe  back  again.  "  Wandering 
Willie,"  she  said,  "was  doubtless  a  kind  of  protec- 
tion.' 

Here  Willie's  wife,  who  was  smoking  in  the  chim- 
nev  corner,  took  up  the  praises  of  her  "  hinnie,"  as  she 
sailed  him,  and  "ndeavourcd  to  awaken  my  generosity 
afresh,  by  describing  the  dangers  from  which,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  allege,  her  husband's  countenance 
had  assuredly  been  the  means  of  preserving  me.  I 
was  not,  however,  to  be  fooled  out  of  more  money  at 


this  time,  and  went  to  bed  in  haste,  full  of  various 
cogitations. 

I  ha\e  since  spent  a  couple  of  days  betwi.xt  Mount 
Sharon  and  this  place,  and  betwixt  reading,  writing 
to  thee  this  momentous  history,  forming  plans  for 
seeing  the  lovely  Liiias,  and— partly,  I  thmk,  for  the 
sake  of  contradiction— angling  a  little  in  spite  of 
Joshua's  scruples — though  I  am  rather  liking  the 
amusement  better  as  I  begin  to  have  some  success 
in  it. 

And  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  are  in  full  posses- 
sion of  my  secret— lot  me  as  frankly  into  the  recesses 
of  your  bo.?om.  How  do  you  feel  towards  this  fair 
i^nis  faiuus,  this  lily  of  the  desert  ?  Tell  me  honestly ; 
for  however  the  recollection  of  her  may  haunt  my 
own  mind,  my  love  for  Alan  Fairford  suipasses  the 
love  of  woman.  I  know,  too,  that  when  you  do  love, 
it  will  be  to 

"  Love  once  and  Iovt;  no  more." 

A  deep-consuming  passion,  once  kindled  in  a  breast 
so  steady  as  yours,  would  never  be  extinguished  but 
with  life.  I  am  of  another  and  more  volatile  temper, 
and  though  I  shall  open  your  next  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  uncertain  heart,  yet  let  it  bring  a  frank 
confession  that  this  fair  .unknown  has  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  your  gravity  than  you  reckoned  for,  and 
you  will  see  I  can  tear  the  arrow  from  my  own  wound, 
barb  and  all.  In  the  mean  time,  though  1  have  formed 
schemes  once  more  to  see  her,  I  will,  yon  may  rely  on 
it,  take  no  step  for  putting  them  into  practice.  I  have 
refrained  fnnn  this  hitherto,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,  I  shall  continue  to  do  so;  yet  why  should 
you  need  any  further  assurance  from  one  who  is  so 
entirely  yours  as  D.  L. 

P.  S. — I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  receive  your  an- 
swer. I  read,  and  re-read  your  letter,  and"  cannot 
for  my  soul  discover  whtit  your  real  sentiments  are. 
Sometimes  I  think  you  write  of  her  as  one  in  jest — 
and  sometimes  I  think  that  cannot  be.  Put  me  at 
ease  as  soon  as  possible. 


LETTER   XIIL 

ALAN  FAIRFOHD  TO   DAESIE   LATIMER. 

I  WRITE  on  the  instant,  as  you  direct ;  and  in  a  tragi- 
comic humour,  fori  have  a  tear  in  my  eye  and  a  smile 
on  my  cheek.  Dearest  Darsie,  sure  never  a  being  but 
yourself  could  be  so  generous — sure  never  a  being  but 
yourself  could  be  so  absurd  !  I  remember  when  you 
were  a  boy  you  wished  to  make  your  fine  new  whip 
a  present  to  old  aunt  Peggv,  merely  because  she 
admired  it;  and  now,  with  like  unreflecting  and  un- 
appropriate  liberality,  you  would  resign  your  beloved 
to  a  smoke-dried  voung  sophister,  who  cares  not  one 
of  the  hairs  which  it  is  his  occupation  to  srdit,  for  all 
the  daughters  of  Eve.  /  in  love  with  your  Liiias — 
your  green-mantle — your  unknown  enchantress!— 
why  I  scarce  saw  her  for  five  minutes,  and  even  then 
only  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  distinctly  visible.  She 
was  well  made,  and  the  lip  of  her  chin  was  of  a  most 
Promising  cast  for  the  rest  of  the  face;  but,  Hea,-en 
save  you !  she  came  upon  business !  and  for  a  lawyer 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  client  on  a  single  consulta- 
tion, would  lie  as  wise  as  if  he  became  enamoured 
of  a  particularly  bright  sunbeam  which  chanced  for  a 
moment  to  gild  his  bar-wig.  I  give  you  my  word  I 
am  heart-whole;  and,  moreover,  I  assure  you,  that 
before  I  suffer  a  woman  to  sit  near  my  heart's  core,  I 
must  see  her  full  face,  without  mask  or  mantle,  ay, 
and  know  a  good  deal  of  her  mind  into  the  bargain. 
So  never  fret  yourself  on  my  account,  my  kind  and 
generous  Darsie  ;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  have  a  care, 
and  let  not  an  idle  attachment,  so  lightly  taken  up, 
lead  you  into  serious  danger. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  so  apprehensive,  that  nov» 
when  I  am  decorated  with  the  honours  of  the  gown, 
I  should  have  abandoned  my  career  at  the  very  start- 
ing to  come  to  you,  but  for  my  father  having  contrived 
to  clog  my  heels  with  fetters  of  a  professional  nature. 
I  will  tell  you  the  matter  at  length,  for  d  is  comical 
enough  ;  and  why  should  not  you  list  to  my  juridical 
adventures,  as  well  as  I  to  those  of  your  fiJdliiig 
knight-errantry  7 
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It  was  after  dinner,  and  I  was  considering  how  I 
might  best  introduce  to  my  f-itlier  the  private  resolu- 
tion I  had  formed  to  set  otT  for  Dumfries-shire,  or 
whether  I  had  not  better  run  away  at  once,  and  plead 
my  excuse  by  letter,  when,  assuming  tlie  peculiar  iooic 
with  which  he  communicates  any  of  his  intentions 
respecting  me,  that  he  suspects  may  not  be  altogether 
acceptable,  "  Alan,"  he  said.  "  ye  now  wear  a  gown — 
ye  have  opened  shop,  as  we  would  say  of  a  more 
mechanical  profession;  and,  doubtless,  >e  thinli  the 
floor  of  the  courts  is  strewed  with  guineas,  and  that 
ye  have  only  to  stoop  down  to  gather  them  V 

"I  hope  I  am  sensible,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  have 
Jiome  knowledge  and  practice  to  acquire,  and  must 
stoop  for  that  in  the  first  place." 

"It  is  well  said,"  answered  my  father;  and  always 
afraid  to  give  too  much  encouragement,  added,  "Very 
well  said,  if  it  he  well  acted  up  to— Stoop  to  get  know- 
ledge and  practice  is  the  very  v/ord.  Ve  know  very 
well,  Alan,  that  in  the  other  faculty  who  study  the 
Avs  mcdtndi,  before  the  young  doctor  gets  to  the 
bedsides  of  palaces,  he  must,  as  tiiey  call  it,  walk  the 
hospital's;  and  cure  Lazarus  of  his  sores,  before  he 
be  admitted  to  prescribe  for  Dives,  when  he  has  gout 
or  indigestion" — ;- 

"I  am  aware,  sir,  that" — — 

"  Whisht — do  not  interrupt  the  court — Well — also 
tlie  chiiurgtons  have  a  useful  practice,  by  which  they 
put  their  apjirentices  and  tyrones  to  work  upon  sense- 
less dead  bodies,  to  which,  as  they  can  do  no  good, 
so  they  certainly  can  do  as  little  harm;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  tyro,  or  apprentice,  gains  experience, 
and  becomes  fit  to  whip  ofl'a  leg  or  arm  from  a  living 
subject,  as  cleanly  as  ye  would  slice  an  onion." 

"I  believe  I  guess  your  meaning,  sir,"  answered 
I ;  "  and  were  it  not  for  a  very  particular  engage- 

nient" 

.  "Do  not  speak  to  me  of  engagements  ;  but  whisht 
^-there  is.  a  good  lad— and  do  not  interrupt-  the 
court." 

My  father,  you  know,  is  apt — be  it  said  with  all  filial 
dutv— to  be  a  little  prolix  in  his  harangues.  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  lean  back  and  listen. 

"  Maybe  you  think,  Alan,  because  I  have,  doubtless, 
the  management  of  some  actions  in  dependence, 
whilk  my  worthy  clients  have  intrusted  me  with,  that 
I  may  think  of  airting  tliem  yom  way  inslantcr  ;  and 
so  setting  you  up  in  practice,  so  far  as  my  small  busi- 
ness or  influence  may  go;  and,  doubtless,  Alan,  that 
is  a  day  whilk  I  hope  may  come  round.  But  then, 
before  I  give,  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  '  My  own  fish- 
.  guts  to  mv  own  sea-maws,'  I  must,  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  character,  be  very  sure  that  my  sea-maw  can 
pick  them  to  some  purpose.     What  say  ye?" 

"I  am  so  far,"  answered  I,  "from  wisliing  to  get 
early  into  practice,  su",  that  I  would  willingly  bestow 
a  fesv  days" , 

"  In  farther  stud)',  ye  would  say,  Alan.  But  that  is 
not  the  way  either— ye  must  walk  the  hospitals— ye 
must  cure  Lazarus— ye  must  cut  and  carve  on  a  de- 
parted subject,  to  show  your  skill." 

"lam  sure,  I  replied,  "I  will  undertake  the  cause' 
of  any  poor  man  with  pleasure,  and  bestow  as  much 
pains  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  duke's  ;  but  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days" 

"They  must  be  devoted  to  close  studv,  Alan — very 
close  study  indeed;  for  ye  must  stand  primed  for  a 
hearing,  in  prescntia  Dominoritm,  upon  Tuesday 
p.ext." 

"I,  sir!"  I  replied  in  astonishment— "I  have  not 
opened  my  mouth  in  the  Outer-House  yet !" 

"  Never  nnnd  the  f  "ourt  of  the  Gentiles,  man," 
aid  my  father ;  "  we  will  have  you  into  the  Sanctuary 
\t  once — over  shoes,  over  boots." 

"  But,  sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on 
.ne  so  hastily." 

"Ye  cannot  spoil  it,  Alan,"  said  my  father,  rubbing 
liis  hainls  with  much  complacency ;  "  that  is  the  very 
tream  of  the  business,  man — it  is  just,  as  I  said  be- 
lore,  a  sui)ject  upon  whilk  all  the  lyroncs  have  been 
trying  their  whittles  for  fifteen  years;  and  as  there 
Itave  been  about  ten  or  a  dozen  agents  concerned, 
and  each  took  his  own  way,  the  case  is  come  to  ttiot 
pass,  that  Stair  or  Arniston  could  not  mend  it ;  and 


I  do  not  think  even  you,  Alan,  can  do  it  much  harm 
— ye  may  get  credit  by  it,  but  ye  can  lose  none." 

'And  pray  what  is  the  name  of  my  happy  client 
sir?"  said  I,  ungraciously  enough,  I  believe. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  name  in  the  Parliament- 
Hous?j"  replied  my  father.  "To  say  the  truth,  I  ex- 
pect him  every  moment;  it  is  Peter  Peebles."* 

"Peter  Peebles!"  exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment; 
"he  is  an  insane  beggar — as  poor  as  Job,  and  as  mad 
as  a  i\Iarch  hare!" 

"  He  has  been  pleaing  in  the  court  for  fifteen  years," 
said  my  father,  in  a  Tone  of  commiseration,  which 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that  this  fact  was  enough  to 
account  for  the  poor  man's  condition  both  in  mind 
and  circumstances. 

"  Besides,  sir,"  1  addesl  he  is  on  the  Poor's  Roll : 
and  you  know  there  are  advocates  regularly  pppointea 
to  manage  those  cases;  and  for  me  to  presume  to 
interfere" 

"Whisht,  Alan  ! — never  interrupt  the  court — all 
that  is  managed  for  ye  like  a  tee'd  ball ;"  l^my  father 
sometimes  draws  his  similes  from  his  once  favourite 
game  of  golf;) — "  you  must  know,  Alan,  that  Peter's 
cause  was  to  have  been  opened  by  young  Durntoustie 
ye  may  ken  ihe  lad,  a  son  of  Dumtoustie  of  that  ilk, 

member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of ,  and  a 

nephew  of  the  Laird's  younger  brother,  worthy  Lord 
Bladderskate,  whilk  ye  are  aware  sounds  as  like  being 
akin  to  a  peatshipt  and  a  sheriffdom,  as  a  sieve  is  sift 
to  a  riddle.  Kow._  Saunders  Drudgeit,  my  lord's 
clerk,  came  to  me  this  morning  in  the  House,  like  and 
bereft  of  his  wiis  ;  for  it  seems  that  young  Dumtous- 
tie is  ane  of  the  Poor's  Lawyers,  and  Peter  Peebles's 
process  had  been  remitted  tojiim  of  course.  But  stJ 
soon  as  the  harebrained  goose  saw  the  pokes,!  (as. 
indeed,  Alan,  they  are  none  of  the  least,)  he  took 
fright,  called  for  his  nag,  lap  on,  and  away  to  tho 
country  is  begone;  and  so,  said  Saunders,  my  lord 
is  at  his  wit's  end  wi'  vexation  and  shame,  to  see  his 
nevoy  break  off  the  course  at  the  very  starting.  'I'll 
tell  you,  Saunders,'  said  I,  'were  I  my  lord,  and  a 
friend  or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the  town 
while  the  court  was  sitting,  that  kinsman,  or  be  be 
what  he  liked,  should  never  darken  my  door  again.' 
And  then,  Alan,  I  thought  to  turn  the  ball  our  own 
way;  and  I  said  that  you  were  a  gey  s'larp  birkio. 
just  off  the  irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord,  ana 
so  forth,  you  would  open  Peter's  cause  on  Tuesday, 
and  make  some  handsome  apology  for  the  necessary 
absence  of  your  learned  friend,  and  the  loss  whicn 
your  client  and  the  court  had  sustained,  and  so  forth. 
Saunders  lap  at  the  proposition,  like  a  cock  at  a  gros* 
sart;  for,  he  said,  the  only  chance  was  to  get  a  nevV 
hand,  that  did  not  ken  the  charge  he  was  taking  upon 
him ;  for  there  was  not  a  lad  of  two  Sessions'  stand- 
ing that  was  not  dead-sick  of  Peter  Peebles  and  his 
cause ;  and  he  advised  me  to  break  the  matter  gently 
to  you  at  the  firsf ;  but  I  told  him  you  were  a  good 
bairn,  Alan,  and  had  no  will  and  pleasure  in  these 
matters  but  mine." 

What  could  I  say,  Darsie,  in  answer  to  thi.s  ar- 
rangnnent,  so  very  well  meant — so  very  vexatious 
at  the  same  time  ? — To  imitate  the  defection  and 
flight  of  young  Dumtoustie,  was  at  once  to  destroy 
my  father's  hopes  of  me  for  ever;  nay,  such  is  the 
keenness  with  which  he  regards  all  x;onnertcd  with 
his  profession,  it  might  have  been  a  step  to  breaking 
his  heart.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  bow  in  sad 
acquiescence,  when  my  father  called  to  James  Wil- 
kinson to  bring  the  two  bits  of  pokes  he  would  find 
on  his  table. 

Exit  James,  and  presently  re-enters,  bending  under 
the  load  of  two  liiisre  leathern  bags,  full  of  papers  to 
the  brim,  and  labelled  on  the  greasy  backs  with  the 

*  ThisiinforMinalc  litiirant  (for  a  person  namnd  Peter  Peel.les 
nrtiially  fliiurishpri)  friTindileii  tho  courts  of  jiKtii-o  in  .Sr-otl.-iiid 
nhoiit  llio  year  lT9i,  ami  llii'  sUl'IoIi  of  his  !i|i|>farai)c>'  is  eivi^n 
from  rerolieofiiin.  Tlie  aiitlior  is  ol"  opiiii""  tliat  li(!  In:nsni( 
liad  at  ono  iMiic  the '•noiir  l.i  bu  nounsel  lor  pirter  HtM'hlc«, 
wliose  vohimiiimis  course  of  litigation  scrvud  n=asurt  of  assay- 
pieces  to  most  vonn!:  men  who  were  calloil  to  tlie  bar.  Tilt 
scene  of  the  consuUnfion  is  entirely  imaginary. 

t  Formerly,  a  lawer.  supposed  to  be  under  Ihe  peculiar  pat- 
ronage c)l^  any  particular  judye,  was  invidiously  termed  Uu; 
peat  or  per. 

]  Process-bags. 
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magic  impress  of  the  cltvks  of  court,  and  the  title, 
iPicblcs  a!{airisf  PUiin.slajics  Tliis  huge  mass  was 
drposifed  on  the  table,  and  iny  father,  with  no  ordi- 
nary ijlcfi  ia  his  countenance,  bcEran  to  draw  out  the 
van'oiis  bundles  of  papers:,  secured 'by  none  of  your 
red  tape  or  whipcord,  but  stout,  substantial  casts  of 
tarre  1  rope,  such  as  might  have  held  small  craft  at 
their  moorings. 

I  niada  a  last  and  de.=perate  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
impending  job.  "I  am  really  afraid,  sir,  that  this 
case  seems  so  much  complicated,  and  there  is  so 
little  time  to  prepare,  that  we  had  hotter  move  the 
Court  to  supersede  it  till  next  Session." 

"How,  sir? — how,  Alan?"  said  mvfather — "Would 
you  .ipprobate  and  reprobate  sir  ? — Vou  have  accepted 
the  poor  man's  cause,  and  if  you  have  not  his  fee  in 
your  pocket,  it  is  because  he  has  none  to  give  you ; 
and  now  would  you  apiirobate  and  reprobate  in  the 
same  breath  of  your  mouth? — Think  of  your  oath 
uf  ofTice,  Alan,  and  your  duty  to  your  father,  my  dear 
boy." 

Once  more,  what'^could  I  say?— I  saw,  from  my 
father's  huiTied  and  alarmed  manner,  that  nothing 
could  vex  him  so  much  as  failing  in  the  point  he  had 
determined  to  carry,  and  once  iiujre  intimated  my 
readiness  to  do  my  best,  under  every  disadvantage. 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  mv  father,  "the  Lord 
will  make  your  days  long  in  she  land,  for  the  honour 
you  have  given  to  your  father's  gray  hairs.  You  may 
find  wiser  advisers,  Alan,  but  none  that  can  wish  you 
belter." 

My  father,  you  know,  does  not  usually  give  way  to 
expressions  of  affection,  and  they  are  interesting  in 
proportion  to  their  rarity.  I\Iy  eyes  began  to  fill  at 
seeing  his  glisten;  and  my  delight  at  having  given 
him  such  sensible  gratification  would  have  been 
unmixed,  but  for  the  thoughts  of  vou.  These  out  of 
the  question,  I  could  have  grappled  with  the  bags, 
had  they  been  as  large  as  corn-sacks.  But,  to  turn 
what  was  grave  irito  farce,  the  door  opened,  and 
Wilkinson  ushered  in  Peter  Peebles. 

Vou  must  have  seen  this  original,  Darsie,  who,  like 
others  in  the  same  predicament,  continues  to  haunt 
the  courts  of  justice,  where  he  lias  made  shipwreck  of 
time,  means,  and  understanding.  Sjch  insane  pau- 
pers have  sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
wrecks  lying  upon  the  shoals  on  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
or  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  warning  other  vessels  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  banks  on  which  they  have  been 
lost  ;  or  rather  such  ruined  clients  are  like  scarecrows 
and  potato-bogles,  distributed  through  the  courts  to 
scare  away  fools  from  the  scene  of  litigation. 

The  identical  Peter  wears  a  huge  great-coat,  thread- 
bare and  patched  itself,  yet  carefully  so  disposed  and 
secured  by  wiiat  buttons  remain,  and  many  supple- 
mentary pins,  as  to  conceal  the  still  more  infirm  state 
of  his  under  garments.  The  shoes  and  stockings 
of  a  ploughman  v\-ere,  however,  seen  to  meet  at  his 
knees,  with  a  pair  of  brov  nish,  blackish  breeches  : 
a  rusty-coloured  handkerchief,  that  has  been  black  in 
Its  day,  surrounded  his  throat,  and  was  an  apology 
for  linen.  His  hair,  half  gray  half  black,  escaped 
in  elf-locks  around  a  huge  wig,  made  of  tow,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  so  much  shrunk,  that  it  stood  upon 
the  very  top  of  his  head;  above  which  he  plants, 
when  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat,  which,  like 
the  chieftain's  banrer  in  an  ancient  battle,  maybe 
seen  any  sederunt  day  betwixt  nine  and  ten,  high 
towering  above  all  the  tiuctuating  and  changeful  scene 
in  the  Outer  House,  where  his  eccentricities  often 
niake  him  the  centre  of  a  group  of  petulant  and  teas- 
ing boys,  who  exercise  upon  him  every  art  of  ingen- 
ious torture.  His  countenance,  originally  that  of  a 
portly,  comely  burge.ss,  is  now  emaciated  with  poverty 
and  anxiel)',  and  rendered  wild  by  an  insane  lightness 
about  the  eyes;  a  withered  and  blighted  skin  and 
complexion;  features  begrinic-d  with  snutT,  ciiarged 
with  the  self-importance  peculiar  to  insanity  ;  and  a 
habit  of  perpetually  speaking  to  hiins^-lf.  Such  was 
my  unfortunate  client;  and  I  must  allow  Darsie, 
that  my  profession  had  need  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  if  as  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  brings  many 
mdivi'luals  to  such  a  pass. 

After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  pre- 


sented to  each  other,  at  which  timr  >  easily  saw  by 
niy  father's  manner  that  he  was  desirous  of  support- 
ing Peter's  character  in  my  eyes,  as  much  ns  circum- 
stances would  permit,  "Alan,"  he  said,  "this  is  tha 
gentleman  who  has  agreed  to  accept  of  you  as  his 
counsel,  in  place  of  young  Dumtoustie." 

"F.niirely  out  of  favour  to  my  old  acquainiflfince 
your  father,"  said  Peter,  with  a  benign  and  pa'.roi'iisu  g 
countenance,  "out  of  respect  to  your  fatiar.  and  n.y 
old  intin  qcy  with  Lora  Bladderskate.  Otherwise, 
by  the  Hei^iam  Majcstatem  !  I  would  have  presented 
a  petition  and  compiaint  against  Daniel  Dunaouslie, 
Advocate,  by  name  and  surname — 1  would,  by  all 
the  practiques  !— J  know  the  forms  of  process  ;  anU  I 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  reminded 
him  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do,  as 
he  proposed  to  give  the  young  coun.sel  an  oudine  of 
the  stale  of  the  conjoined  process,  with  a  view  to  let- 
ting him  into  the  merits. of  the  cause,  disencumbered 
from  the  points  of  form.  "I  have  made  a  short  ab- 
breviate, Mr.  Peebles,"  said  he  ;  "  having  sat  up  lata 
last  night,  and  employed  much  of  this  inormng  in 
wading  through  these  papers,  to  save  Alan  some 
trouble,  and  I  am  now  about  to  state  the  result." 

"  I  will  state  it  myself,"  said  Peter,  breaking  in  v/ith- 
out  reverence  upon  Ids  solicitor. 

"No,  by  no  means,"  said  my  father;  "I  am  your 
agent  for  the  time." 

"I\Iine  eleventh  in  number,"  said  Peter;  "  I  have  a 
new  one  every  year ;  I  wish  I  could  get  a  new  coat  as 
regularly." 

'Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my  father; 
"and  you.  who  are  acquainted  with  tlie  forms,  know 
that  the  client  states  the  cause  to  the  agent— the  agent 
to  the  counisel" 

"  The  coiinssl  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,"  continued 
Peter,  once  set  a-going,  like  the  peal  of  an  alarm  ciock, 
"  the  Ordinary  to  the  Inner-House,  the  President  to 
the  Bench.  It  is  just  like  the  rope  to  the  man,  tha 
man  to  the  axe,  the  axe  to  the  ox.  the  ox  to  the  water, 
the  water  to  the  fire" 

"  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my 
father,  cutting  his  recitanon  short ;  "  time  wears  on — 
we  must  get  to  business — you  must  not  interrupt  the 
court,  you  know. — Hem,  hem  !  From  this  abbreviate 
it  appears" 

"  Before  you  begin,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "I'll  thank 
you  to  order  me  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  some 
cauld  meat,  or  broth,  or  the  like  alimentary  isrovision  ; 
I  was  so  anxious  to  see  your  son,  that  I  could  not  eat 
a  mouthful  of  dinner. 

Heartily  glad,  I  btlieve,  to  have  so  good  a  chance 
of  stopping  his  client's  mouth  effectually,  my  father 
ordered  some  cold  nieat ;  to  which  James  Vv'ilkinson, 
for  the  honour  of  the  house,  was  about  to  add  the 
brandy  bottle,  which  remained  on  the  sideboard,  but, 
at  a  wink  from  my  father,  supplied  its  place  with  small 
beer.  Peter  charged  the  provisions  with  the  rapacity 
of  a  famished  lion;  and  so  well  did  the  diversion  en- 
gage him,  that  though,  while  my  father  stated  the 
case,  he  looked  »'  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant  'o 
interrupt  his  siatement,  yet  he  always  found  more 
agreealile  employment  for  his  mouth,  and  returned  to 
the  cold  beef  with  an  avidity  which  convinced  me  he 
had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a  day  ot 
satiating  his  appetite.  Onutting  much  formal  phrase- 
ology, and  n)any  legal  details,  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  you,  in  exchange  for  your  fiddler's  tale,  the  his- 
tory of  a  litigant,  or  rather,  the  history  of  his  lawsuit. 

"Peter  Peebles  and  Paul  Plainstanes,"  said  my  fa- 
ther, "entered  into  partnership,  in  the  year ,  aa 

mercers  and  linendrapers,  in  the  Luckenfpooths,  and 
earned  on  a  great  line  of  business  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage. But,  the  learned  counsel  needeth  not  to  be 
told,  societas  est  viater  disccrdianim,  partnership  oft 
makes  pleaship.    The  company  being  di.-solved  by 

mutual  consent  in  ;he  year ,  the  affairs  had  to  be 

wound  up,  and  after  certain  attempts  to  seiile  the 
matter  extrajudicially,  it  was  at  last  brought  mh  i  the 
Court,  and  has  branched  out  into  several  riistinc'  pro- 
cesses, most  of  whilk  have  bten  conjoined  by  rhf  Or- 
dinary. It  is  to  the  statu  of  these  processes  thai 
counsel's  attention  is  pariiciJarlv  directed.  Tl  ere  la 
15* 
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the  original  action  of  Peebles  v.  Plainstanes,  con- 
venins  him  for  pavnient  of  SOOOZ.,  less  or  more,  as 
allegeVi  balance  due  by  Plainstanes.  2dly,  There  is  a 
counter  anion,  in  which  Plainstanes  is  pursuer  and 
Peebles  defender,  for  2500/.,  less  or  more,  being  ba- 
lance alleged  per  contra,  to  be  due  bv  Peebles.  3dly, 
Mr.  Peebles's  seventh  agent  advised  an  action  of 
Compt  and  Reckoning  at  his  instance,  wherein  what 
balance  should  prove  due  on  either  side  might  be  fairly 
struck  and  ascertained.  4thiv^  To  meet  the  hypothet- 
ical case,  that  Peebles  might  "be  found  liable  in  a  ba- 
lance to  Plainstanes,  Mr.  Wildgoose,  Mr.  Peebles's 
eighth  agent,  recommended  a  Multiplepoinding,  to 
bnng  all  parties  concerned  into  the  field." 

IMy  brain  was  like  to  turn  at  this  account  of  law- 
suit within  law  suit,  like  a  nest  of  chip-boxes,  with  all 
of  which  I  was  expected  to  make  myself  acquainted. 
"I  understand,"  I  said,  "  that  Mr.  Peebles  claims  a 
Bum  of  nionev  from  Plainstanes— how  then  can  he  be 
his  dei)tor?  aiid  if  not  liis  debtor,  how  can  he  bring  a 
Multiplepoinding,  the  very  summons  of  which  sets 
forth,  that  the  pursuer  does  owe  certain  moneys,  which 
he  i.s  desirous  to  pay  by  warrant  of  a  judge?"* 

"Ye  know  httleof  the  matter,  1  doubt,  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Peebles  ;  "  a  Multiplepoinding  is  the  safest  reme- 
dium  juris  in  the  whole  form  of  process.  I  have 
known  it  conjoined  with  a  declarator  of  marriage.— 
Your  beef  is  excellent,"  he  said  to  my  father,  who  in 
vainendeavoured  to  resume  his  legal  disquisition ; "  but 
Bomething  highly  powdered— and  the  twopenny  is 
undeniable;  but  it  is  small  swipes-;-small  swipes- 
more  of  hop  than  malt— with  your  leave  I'll  try  your 
black  iiottle." 

My  father  started  to  help  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  In  due  measure ;  but.  infinitely  to  my  amusement, 
Peter  got  possession  of  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and  my 
father's  ideas  of  hospitality  were  far  too  scrupulous  to 
permit  his  attempting,  by  any  direct  means,  to  redeem 
U ;  so  that  Peter  returned  to  the  table  triumphant, 
with  his  prey  in  his  clutch. 

'  Better  have  a  wine-glass,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my 
father,  in  an  admonitory  tone,  "  you  will  find  it  pretty 
strong." 

"  If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in 
the  quire,"  said  Peter,  helping  himself  in  the  goblet 
out  of  which  he  had  been  drinking  the  small  beer. 
"  Wliat  is  it,   usquebaugli '?- brandy,   as  I   am  an 
honest  man!  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  name  and 
taste   of    brandy. — 'Sir.   Fairford    elder,    your  good 
health,"  (a  nioufhfulof  brandy)— "iMr.  Alan  Fairford, 
wishing  you  well  through  your  arduous  undertaking," 
(anoth,-r  go-down  of  the  comfortable  liquor.)    "  And 
now,  though  you  have  given  a  tolerable  breviate  of 
this  great  lawsuit,  of  whilk  every  body  has  heard 
something  that  has  walked  the  boards  in  the  Outer- 
House,  (here's  to  ye  again,  by  way  of  interim  decreet.) 
vet  ye  have  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  the  arrest- 
ments." 
"I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Mr.  Peebles." 
"Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  the  charge  on 
the  bill." 
"I  was  just  coming  to  that." 
'  Or  the  advocation  of  the  Sheriff-Court  process." 
"  I  was  just  coming  to  it." 

"As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  I  think,"  saiii  the 
litigant ;  and  then  filling  his  goblet  aiiout  a  quarter 
/ull  of  brandy,  as  if  in  absence  of  mind,  "Oli,  Mr. 
Alan  Fairford,  ye  are  a  lucky  man  to  buckle  to  such 
a  cause  as  mine  at  the  very  outset !  it  is  like  a  speci- 
men of  all  causes,  man.  By  the  Regiam,  there  is  not 
a  remcdlum  juris  in  the  practiques  but  ye'U  find  a 
spice  o't.  Here's  to  youi  getting  weel  through  with 
i\— Pshiit — I  am  drinking  naked  spirits,  I  think.  But 
ii  the  heathi-n  be  ower  strong,  we'll  christen  1  im  with 
the  brewer,"  (here  he  added  a  little  sinall  beer  to  his 
beverage,  paused,  rolled  his  eyes,  winked,  and  pro- 
ceeded,)—"  Mr.  Fairford— the  action  of  assault  and 
bai'ery,  Mr.  Fairford,  when  I  compelled  the  villain 
Plamsianes  to  pull  my  nose  wiihii:  two  steps  of 
tCini;  (..'liarles's  statue,  in  the  Parliament  Close— there 
i  had  him  in  a  hose-net.  Never  man  could  tell  me 
iiow  to  shape  that  process— no  counsel  that  ever  selled 
"  Miiltiplnpoinding  is,  I  lielievft,  equivalent,  to  wlmt  is  called 
IB  EnstaiiU  a  case  of  Doublu  Oistreds. 


wind  could  condescend  and  say  whether  it  were  best 
to  proceed  by  way  of  petition  and  complaint,  adviri' 
dicta  in  publicam,  _  with  consent  of  his  Majesty's 
advocate,  or  by  action  on  the  statute  for  battery,  pen- 
dente lite,  whilk  would  be  the  winning  my  plea  at 
once,  and  so  getting  a  back-door  out  of  Court. — By 
the  Regiam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  het  at  my 
heart — 1  maun  try  the  ale  again,"  (sipped  a  little  beer); 
"and  the  ale's  but  cauld,  I  maun  e'en  put  in  the  rest 
of  the  brandy." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so 
loud  and  animated  a  style  of  elocution,  thumping 
the  table,  drinking  and  snufRng  alternately,  that  my 
father,  abandoning  all  attempts  to  interrupt  him,  sat 
silent  and  ashamed,  sufl'ering  and  anxious  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  scene. 

"And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  all — 
my  battery  and  assault  process,  when  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  provoke  him  to  pull  my  nose  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  Court,  whilk  was  the  verv  thing  I  wanted 
—Mr.  Pest,  ve  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford?  Old  Pest 
was  for  making  it  out  hamesucken,  for  he  said  the 
Court  might  be  said— said— ugh ! — to  be  mv  dwelling- 
place.  Idwell  mair  there  than  ony  gate  else,  and  the 
essence  of  hamesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  his  dwell- 
ing place — mind  that,  young  advocate— and  so  there's 
liope  Plainstanes  may  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a 
less  matter;  for,  my  Lords, — will  Pest  say  to  the  Justi- 
ciary bodies, — my  Lords,  the  Parliament  House  is  Pee- 
bles's place  of  dwelling,  says  he— being  commune 
forum,  and  commune  forum  est  comviunc  domi- 
cilium — Lass,  fetch  another  glass  of  whiskj',  and 
score  it — time  to  gae  hame — by  the  practiques,  I  can- 
not find  the  jug— yet  there's  twa  of  them,  I  think.  By 
the  Regiam,  Fairford— Daddie  Fairford— lend  us  twal 
pennies  to  buy  snceshing,  mine  is  done — ]\Iacer,  call 
another  cause." 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  body  would  at 
the  same  tinie  have  fallen  from  the  chair,  had  I  not 
supported  him. 

"This  is  intolerable,"  said  my  father— "Call  a 
chairman,  James  Wilkinson,  to  carry  this  degraded, 
worthless,  drunken  beast  home." 

AVhcn  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from  this  ine- 
morable  consultation,  under  the  care  of  an  able-bodied 
Celt,  my  father  hastily  bundled  up  the  papers,  as  a 
showman,  whose  exhibition  has  miscarried,  hastes  to 
remove  his  booth.  "  Here  are  my  memoranda,  Alan," 
he  said,  in  a  hurried  way;  "look  them  carefully  over 
— compare  them  with  the  processes,  and  turn  it  in 
vour  head  before  Tuesday.  Many  a  good  speech  has 
been  made  for  a  beast  of  a  client ;  and  hark  ye,  lad, 
hark  ye — I  never  intended  to  cheat  you  of  vour  fee 
when  all  was  done,  though  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  heard  the  speech  first ;  but  there  is  nothing  like 
corning  the  horse  before  the  journey.  Here  are  five 
goud  guineas  in  a  silk  purse — of  yoiu-  poor  mother's 
netting,  Alan — she  would  have  been  a  blithe  woman 
to  have  seen  her  young  son  with  a  gown  on  h's  back 
— but  no  more  of  that — be  a  good  boy,  and  to  the 
work  like  a  tiger." 

I  did  set  to  work,  Darsie :  for  \v\\o  could  resist  such 
motives'?  With  my  father  s  assistance,  I  have  mas- 
tered (he  details,  confused  as  they  are;  and  on  Tues- 
day, I  shall  plead  as  well  for  Peter  Peebles,  as  I  could 
for  a  duke.  Indeed,  I  feel  my  head  so  clear  on  the 
subject,  as  to  be  able  to  write  this  long  letter  to  vou; 
into  which,  however,  Peter  and  his  lawsuit  have 
insinuated  themselves  so  far,as  to  sho\Vyou  how  much 
they  at  present  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  inore,  be 
careful  of  yourself,  and  mindful  of  me,  who  am  ever 
thine,  while  Alan  Faiufohd. 

From  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it 
was  long  ere  this  letter  reached  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 


CHAPTEjR  I. 

NARRATIVE. 

The  advantage  of  laying  before  the  reader,  in  tha 
words  of  the  actors  themselves,  the  adventures  which 
we  musx  otherwise  have  narra'ed  in  our  own.  has 
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piven  ^eat  popularity  to  the  publication  of  epistolary 
correspondence,  as  practised  by  various  great  authors, 
and  by  ourselves  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Never- 
ilieless,  a  genuine  correspondence  of  this  kind  (and 
Heaven  forbid  it  should  be  in  any  respect  sophisti- 
cated liv  interpolations  of  our  own  !)  can  seldom  be 
found  to  contain  all  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
struct the  reader  for  his  full  comprehension  of  the 
story.  Also  it  must  often  happen  that  various  prolixi- 
ties and  redundancies  occur  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
change of  letters,  which  must  hang  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  To  avoid  this  di- 
lemma, some  biographers  have  used  the  letters  of  the 
personages  concerned,  or  hberal  extracts  from  them, 
to  describe  particular  incidents,  or  express  the  senti- 
ments which  they  entertained  ;  while  they  connect 
them  occasionally  with  such  portions  of  narrative,  as 
may  serve  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  story. 

It  is  thus  that  the  adventurous  travellers,  who  ex- 
plore the  summit  of  Slont  Elanc,  now  move  on 
through  thecrumbhng  snow-drift  so  slowly,  that  their 
progress  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  anon  abridge 
their  iourneybv  springing  over  the  intervening  chasms 
which  cross  their  path,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
pilgrim-staves.  Or,  to  make  a  briefer  simile,  the 
course  of  stor>'-tclling  which  we  have  for  the  present 
adopted,  resembles  the  original  disei;)line  of  the  dra- 
goons, who  were  trained  to  serve  either  on  foot  or 
horseback,  as  the  emergencies  of  the  service  required. 
With  this  explanation,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate 
some  circumstancesfewhich  Alan  Fairford  did  not, 
and  could  not,  write-lo  his  correspondent. 
•  Our  reader,  we  trust,  has  formed  somewhat  ap- 
proaching to  a  distinct  idea  of  the  principal  characters 
who  have  appeared  before  him  during  our  narrative  ; 
but  in  case  our  good  opinion  of  his  sagacity  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  such  as  are 
addicted  "to  the  laudable  practice  of  skipping,  (with 
whom  we  have  at  times  a  strong  fellow-feeling,)  the 
following  particulars  may  not  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
was  a  man  of  business  of  the  old  school,  moderate 
in  his  charges,  economical  and  even  niggardly  in  his 
expenditure,  strictly  honest  in  conducting  his  own  af- 
fairs, and  those  of  his  clients,  but  taugiit  by  long  ex- 
perience to  be  wary  and  suspiciou.s  in  observing  the 
motions  of  others.  Punctual  as  the  clock  of  Saint 
Giles  tolled  nine,  the  neat  dapper  form  of  the  little 
hale  old  gentleman  w-as  seen  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Court  hall,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  head  of  the  Back  S  fairs. 
trimly  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  snuff-coloured 
brown,  with  stockings  of  silk  or  woollen,  as  suited  the 
weather ;  a  bobwig,  and  a  small  cocked  hat ;  shoes 
blacked  as  Warren  would  have  blacked  them  ;  silver 
shoe-buckles,  and  a  gold  stock-buckle.  A  nosegay  in 
summer,  and  a  sprig  of  holly  in  winter,  completed  his 
well-known  dress  and  appearance.  His  manners  cor- 
responded with  his  attire,  for  they  were  scrupulously 
civil,  and  not  a  little  formal.  He  was  an  elder  of  the 
kirk,  and,  of  course,  zealous  for  King  George  and  the 
government  even  to  slaying,  as  he  had  showed  by 
taking  up  arms  in  their  cause.  But  then,  as  he  had 
clients  and  connexions  of  business  among  families  of 
opposite  political  tenets,  he  was  particularlv  cautious 
to  use  all  the  conventional  phrases  vyhich  tlie  civility 
of  the  time  had  devised,  as  an  admissible  mode  of  lan- 
guage betwixt  the  two  parties.  Thus  he  spoke  some- 
times of  the  Chevalier,  but  never  either  of  the  Prince, 
which  would  have  been  sacrificing  his  own  princi- 
ples, or  of  the  Pretender,  which  would  have  been  of- 
fensive to  those  of  others.  Again,  he  usually  desig- 
nated the  Rebellion  as  the  a^ffair  of  17-J.5,  and  spoke 
of  any  one  engaged  in  it  as  a  person  who  had  been 
out  at  a  certain  period.*  So  that,  on  the  whole,  ]\Ir. 
Fairford  was  a  man  much  liked  and  respected  on  all 
sides,  though  his  friends  would  not  have  been  sorry 

*  Old-fashioned  Scottish  CrviLiTY.— Such  were  literally  the 
points  of  politeness  observed  in  general  society  during  the  au- 
thor's youth,  where  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  a  company 
BM>e;cpled  by  r.lwmce,  to  find  individuals  wlio  had  borne  arms 
on  one  side  or  other  in  the  civil  broiia  of  IT-l",.  Xothinjr,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  could  be  more  gentle  and  decorous 
than  t!ie  resiject  these  old  enemies  paid  to  each  other's  fjreju- 
tkces.  But  m  this  I  speak  generally.  I  have  witnessed  one  or 
vo  explosi  )ns. 


if  he  had  given  a  dinner  more  frequently,  as  liis  little 
cellar  contained  some  choice  old  wine,  of  which,  ori 
sucii  rare  occa.sions,  he  was  no  niggard. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  this  good  old-fashioned  man 
of  method,  besides  that  vyhich  he  really  ftlt  in  tno 
discharge  of  his  daily  business,  was  the  hope  to  see 
his  son  Alan,  the  only  fruit  of  a  union  which  death 
early  dissolved,  attain  what  in  the  father's  eyes  was 
the  proudest  of  all  distinctions— the  rank  and  fameci 
a  well-employed  lawyer. 

Every  profession  has  its  peculiar  honours,  ard  Mr. 
Fairford's  mind  was  constructed  upon  so  limited  and 
exclusive  a  plan,  that  he  valued  nothing,  save  the  ob- 
jects of  ambition  which  his  own  presented.  'He 
would  have  shuiidertd  at  Alan's  acquiring  the  renown 
of  a  hero,  and  lau.ghed  with  scorn  at  the  equally  bar- 
ren laurels  of  literature ;  it  was  by  the  path  of  the 
law  alone  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  rise  to 
eminence,  and  the  probabilities  of  success  or  disap- 
pointment were  the  thoughts  of  his  father  by  day,  and 
his  dream  by  night. 

The  disposition  of  Alan  Fairford,  as  well  aa  his 
talents,  were  such  as  to  encourage  his  father's  ex- 
pectations. He  had  acuteness  of  intellect,  joined  to 
habits  of  long  and  patient  study,  improved  no  doubt 
by  the  discipline  of  his  father's  house  ;  to  which,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  he  conformed  with  the  utmost  do- 
cility, expressing  no  wish  for  greater  or  more  freqiient 
relaxation  than  consisted  with  his  father's  anxious 
and  severe  restrictions.  When  he  did  indulge  in  any 
juvenile  frolics,  his  father  had  the  candour  to  lay  tha 
whole  blame  upon  his  more  mercurial  companion, 
Darsie  Latimer. 

This  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  aware,  had  been 
received  as  an  inmate  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Fair- 
ford, senior,  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  delicacy  ot 
constitution  which  had  abridged  thq  life  of  his  con- 
sort, began  to  show  itself  in  the  son,  and  when  the 
father  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  disposed  to  indulge 
his  shghtest  wish.  That  the  young  Englishman  was 
able  to  pay  a  considerable  board,  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  Mr.  Fairford  ;  it  was  enough  that  his 
presence  seemed  to  make  his  son  cheerful  and  happy. 
He  was  compelled  (o  allow  that  "Darsie  was  a  hue 
lad,  though  unsettled,"  and  he  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  nis  levities  excited,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
voluntary  excursion  which  gave  rise  to  the  preceding 
correspondence,  and  in  which  IVIr.  Fairford  secretly 
rejoiced,  as  affording  the  means  of  separating  Alan 
from  his  gay  companion,  at  least  until  he  should  have 
assumed,  aiid  become  accustomed  to,  the  duties  of 
his  dry  and  laborious  profession. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from  promoting 
the  end  which  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford  had  expected 
and  desired.  The  young  men  were  united  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  intimacy;  and  the  more  so,  that 
neither  of  them  sought  nor  desired  to  admit  any  others 
into  their  society.  'Alan  Fairford  was  averse  to  gene- 
ral company,  from  a  disposition  naturally  rt  served, 
and  Darsie  Latimer  from  a  painful  sense  of  his  own 
unknown  origin,  peculiarly  afflicting  in  a  country 
where  high  and  low  are  professed  genealogists.  The 
young  men  were  all  in  all  to  each  other;  it  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  their  separation  was  painful,  and 
that  its  effects  upon  Alan  Fairford,  joined  to  the 
anxiety  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  his  friend's  let- 
ters, greatly  exceeded  what  the  senior  had  anticipated. 
The  young  man  went  through  his  usual  duties,  his 
studies,  and  the  exaipinations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, but  with  nothing  like  the  zeal  and  assiduity 
which  he  had  formerly  displayed  ;  and  his  anxious  and 
observant  father  saw  but  too  plainly  that  his  heart 
was  with  his  absent  comrade.  _ 

A  philosopher  woidd  have  given  way  to  this  tideot 
feeling,  in  hopes  to  have  diminished  its  excess,  and 
permitted  the  youths  to  have  been  some  time  toge- 
ther, that  their  intimacy  might  have  been  broken  of] 
by  degrees ;  but  Mr.  Fairford  only  saw  the  more  direct 
mode  of  continued  restraint,  which,  however,  he  wds 
desirous  of  veiling  under  some  plausible  ptetext.  li>. 
the  anxiety  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  bad 
held  communication  with  an  old  acquainlau'-e,  Peter 
Drudgeit,  with  whom  the  reader  is  partly  acquainted. 
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"Ainn,  he  said,  "was  ance  wud,  and  aye  waur ; 
and  be  was  expev»nng  every  moment  when  he  would 
«tart  off  in  a  wildgoose-chase  after  the  callant  Lati- 
mer; Will  Sampson,  the  horse-hirer  in  Candlemaker 
Row,  had  given  him  a  hint  that  Alan  had  b?en  look- 
ing for  a  good  hack,  to  go  to  the  country  for  a  few 
days.  And  then  to  oppose  him  downright — he  could 
not  but  tliink  on  the  way  his  poor  mother  was  re- 
moved— Would  to  Heaven  he  was  yoked  to  some 
tight  piece  of  business,  no  matter  whether  well  or  ill 
paiii,  but  some  job  that  would  hamshackle  him  at  least 
until  the  Courts  rose,  ifitvvere  but  fordecency'ssake." 

Peter  Drudgeit  sympathized,  for  Peter  had  a  son, 
who,  reason  or  none,  would  needs  e.xchange  the  torn 
and  inky  fustian  sleeves  for  the  bluejacket  and  white 
lapelie;  and  he  suggested,  as  the  reader  knows,  the 
engaging  our  friend  Alan  in  the  rnatter  of  Poor  Peter 
Peebles,  just  opened  by  die  desertion  of  young  Duni- 
touslie,  whose  defection  would  be  at  the  same  time 
ooncea-led  ;  and  this,  Drudgeit  said,  "  would  be  felling 
two  dogs  with  one  stone." 

With  these  e.Kplanations,  the  reader  will  hold  a  man 
of  the  elder  Fairford's  sense  and  experience  free  from 
the  hazardous  and  impatient  curiosity  with  which 
boys  fl:ng  a  puppy  into  a  deep  pond,  merely  to  see  if 
the  creature  can  swim.  However  confident  in  his 
son's  talents,  which  were  really  considerable,  he 
would  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  involved  him  in 
the  duty  of  pleading  a  complicated  and  diificult  ease, 
upon  his  very  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  had  he  not 
resorted  to  it  as  an  effectual, way  to  prevent  the 
young  man  from  taking  a  step,  which  his  habits  of 
thinking  represented  as  a  most  fatal  one  at  his  outset 
of  life. 

Betwixt  two  evils,  Mr.  Fairford  chose  that  which 
was  in  his  own  apprehension  the  least ;  and,  like  a 
brave  officer  standing  forth  his  son  to  battle,  rather 
chose  he  should  die  upon  the  breach,  than  desert  the 
contlict  with  dishonour.  Neither  did  he  leave  him  to 
his  own  unassisted  energies.  Like  Alpheus  preceding 
Hercules,  he  himseh"  encountered  the  Augean  mass 


party  entered  the  Outer  Hal!  of  the  Court,  once  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  ancient  Scottish  Parliament, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  use  of  VVestr.iinster 
Hall  in  F.ngland,  serving  as  a  vestibule  to  the  Inner- 
House,  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  place  of  dominion  to 
certain  sedentary  personages  called  Lords  Ordinary. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  spent  by  old 
Fairford  in  reiterating  his  Jnstructions  to  Alan,  and 
in  running  from  one  personi^to  another,  from  whom 
he  thought  he  could  still  glean  some  grains  of  infor- 
mation, either  concerning  the  point  at  issue,  or  colla- 
teral cases.  3Iean  time  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  whose 
shallow  brain  was  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  im- 
portance of  the  moment,  kept  as  close  lo  his  young 
counsel  as  shadow  to  substance,  affected  now  to 
speak  loud,  now  to  whisper  in  his  ear.  now  to  deck 
his  ghastly  countenance  with  wreathed  smiles,  nov/ 
to  cloud  it  with  a  shade  of  deep  and  solemn  import- 
ance, and  anon  to  contort  it  with  the  sneer  of  scorn 
and  derision.  These  moods  of  the  client's  mind  were 
accompanied  with  singular  "  mopings  and  mowings," 
fantastic  gestures,  which  the  man  of  rags  and  liti- 
gation deemed  appropriate  to  his  changes  of  counte- 
nance. Now  he  brandished  his  arm  aloft,  now  thrast 
his  fist  straight  out,  as  if  to  knock  his  opponent  down. 
Now  he  laid  his  open  palm  on  his  bcsorn,  and  now 
flinging  it  abroad,  he  gallantly  snapped  his  fingers  in 
the  air. 

These  demonstrations,  and  the  obvious  shame  and 
embariassmeiit  of  Alan  Fairford,  did  not  escape  tiia 
observation  of  the  juvenile  idlers  in  the  hall.  Thev 
did  not,  indeed,  approach  Peter  with  their  usual  fam> 
liarily,  from  some  feeling  of  deference  towards  Fait-' 
ford,  though  many  accused  him  of  conceit  in  presum- 
ing to  undertake  at  this  early  stage  of  his  practice  a 
case  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  Alan,  notwith- 
standing this  forbearance,  was  not  the  less  sensibla 
that  he  and  his  companion  were  the  subjects  of  many 
a  passing  jest,  and  many  a  shout  of  laughter,  with 
w-hicii  that  region  at  all  ti'mes  abounds. 

At  length  tlie  young  counsel's  patience  gave  way, 


of  Peter  Peebles's  law-matters.    It  w-as  to  the  old    and  as  it  threatened  to  carry  his  presence  of  mind 


man  a  labour  of  love  to  place  in  a  clear  and  undis- 
torted  view  the  real  merits  of  this  case,  which  the 
carelessness  and  blunders  of  Peter's  former  solicitors 
had  converted  into  a  huge  chaotic  mass  of  iinintelli- 
gibie  technicality;  and  such  was  his  skill  and  indus- 
try, that  ha  was  able,  after  the  severe  toil  of  two  or 
three  days,  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the 
young  counsel  the  principal  facts  of  the  case,  in  a 
light  equally  simple  and  comprehensible,  ^yith  the 
assistance  of  a  solicitor  so  affectionate  and  indefati- 
gable, Alan  Fairford  was  enabled,  when  the  day  of 
ttial  arrived,  to  walk  towards  the  Court,  attended  by 
his  anxious  yet  encouraging  parent,  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  that  he  would  lose  no  reputation  upon 
tiiis  arduous  occasion. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Court  by  Poor 
Peter  Pet  bles,  in  his  usual  plentitude  of  wig  and  celsi- 
lude  of  hat.  He  seized  on  the  young  pleader  like  a 
lion  on  his  prey.  "How  is  a'  wi'  you,  Mr.  Alan — 
how  is  a'  wi'  you,  man  ?— The  awfu'  day  is  come  at 
last — a  day  that  will  be  lang  minded  in  this  house. 
Poor  Peier  Peebles  against  Plainstanes — conjomed 
processes — Hearing  in  presence — stands  for  the  Short 
Roll  for  (his  day — I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  a 
week  for  thinking  of  it,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  neither  has 
the  Lord  President  himsell — for  such  a  cause ! !  But 
your  father  garr'd  me  tak  a  wee  drap  ower  muckle 
of  his  pint  bottle  the  other  night ;  it's  no  right  to  mi.x 
brandy  wi'  business,  Mr.  Fairford.  I  would  have 
been  th(!  waur  o'  liquor  if  1  would  have  drank  as 
muckle  a«  you  twa  would  have  had  me.  But  there's 
H  time  for  a'  things,  and  if  ye  will  dine  with  me  after 
the  case  is  heard,  or,  whiik  is  the  same,  or  maybe 
bettor,  /'//  gang  niy  ways  hame  wi'  you  and  I  winna 
object  to  a  cheerfu'  glass,  within  the  bounds  of  moder- 
ation." 4 

Old  Fairford  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  hurried 
oast  the  client,  saw  his  son  wrapt  in  the  sable  bom- 
bazine, which,  in  his  eyes,  was  more  venerable  than 
an  archbishop's  lawn,  and  could  not  help  fondly  pat- 
ling  his  shoulder,  and  whispering  to  hiiri  to  lake 
courage,  and  show  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it.    The 


and  recollection  along  with  it,  Alan  frankly  told  big 
father,  that  unless  he  was  relieved  from  the  infliction 
of  his  client's  personal  presence  and  instructions,  he 
must  necessarily  throw  up  his  brief,  and  decline  plead- 
ing the  case. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Allan,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, almost  at  his  own  wit's  end  upon  hearing  this 
dilemma;  "dinna  mind  the  silly  ne'er-do-weel ;  wa 
cannot  keep  the  man  from  hearing  his  own  cause, 
though  he  be  not  quite  right  in  theliead." 

"On  my  life,  sir,"  answered  Alan,  "I  shall  be  un- 
able to  go  on,  he  drives  every  thing  out  of  my  remem- 
brance ;  and  if  I  attempt  to  speak  serioiisiy  of  the 
injuries  he  has  sustained,  and  the  condition  he  is 
reduced  to,  how  can  I  e.xpect  but  that  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  absurd  scarecrow  will  turn  it  all 
into  ridicule?" 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Saunders  Fair- 
ford, glancinE;  a  look  at  Poor  Peter,  and  theti  cau- 
tiously inserting  his  fprefinger  under  his  bob-wig,  in 
order  to  rut)  his  temple  and  aid  his  invention  ;  "he  is 
no  figure  for  the  fore-bar  to  see  without  laughing; 
but  how  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  To  speak  sense,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  is  the  last  thing  he  will  listen  to.— Stay, 
ay — Alan,  my  darling,  hae  patience;  I'll  get  him  oft 
on  the  instant,  like  a  gowff  ba'." 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  his  ally,  Peter  Drudgeit, 
who,  on  seeing  him  with  marks  of  haste  in  his  gait, 
and  care  upon  his  countenance,  clapped  his  pen  be- 
hind his  ear,  with  "  \Vhat's  the  stir  now,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders?— Is  there  aught  wranc  ?" 

"Here's  ailollnr,  man,"  said  jMr.  Saunders;  "now, 
or  never,  Peter,  do  me  a  good  turn.  Yonder's  your 
namesake,  Peter  Peebles,  will  drive  the  swine  thro' 
our  bonny  hanks  of  yarn  ;*  get  him  over  to  .Fohn'a 
Coffee-house,  man — gie  him  his  meridian— keep  iiiia 
there,  drunk  or  sober,  till  the  hearing  is  ower." 

*  Thf  similp  is  obvious,  from  the  old  maimfactiiro  of  Scot- 
land, wlicn  the  (.'udewifo's  tl>rifl,  a.<  llie  yarn  wrduclit  in  tlia 
winter  was  called,  when  laid  down  to  bleacli  by  tlio  Imm-side, 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  innmds  of  the  piss,  selduoi  well 
regulated  about  a  Scutlish  farm-liuusu. 


CH-»P.   I.] 


REDGAUNTLET. 


"  Eneii.qh  said,"  quoth  Peter  Dmdgoit,  no  way  dis- 
pleased with  iiis  own  share  in  the  strvice  required, — 
"  We'se  do  your  bidding?." 

"Accordingly,  the  scribe  was  >-esrntIy  seen  whis- 
peving  in  the  ear  of  Peter  Peei>.c^?,  whose  responses 
6aine  forth  in  the  following  broken  form  :— 

"Leave  tlie  Court  {^r  ae  niiniAe  on  tliis  great  day 

of  judgment?— not   I,   by   '.he  Reg Eh!    what? 

Biandy,  did  ye  say— Frencn  Erandy ?— coiildna  ye 
fetch  a  stoup  to  the  bar  under  your  coat,  man  7 — Im- 
possible? Na,  if  it's  clean  impossible,  and  if  we  have 
an  hour  good  till  they  get  through  the  single  bills  and 
the  summar-roll,  I  carena  if  I  cross  the  close  wi'  you  ; 
I  am  sure  I  need  something  to  keep  my  heart  up  this 
awful  day;  but  I'll  no  stay  above  an  instant — not 
above  a  minute  of  time — nordrirdv  aboon  a  single  gill." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  two  Peters  were 
seen  moving  through  the  Parliament  Close,  (which 
newfangled  aftectation  has  termed  a  Square,)  the  tri- 
umphant Drudgeit  leading  captive  the  passive  Pee- 
bles, whose  le^s  conducted  hmi  towards  the  dram- 
shop, while  his  reverted  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
Court.  They  dived  into  the  Cimmerian  abysses  of 
John's  Cofl'ee- house,*  formerly  the  favourite  rendez- 
vous of  the  classical  and  genial  Doctor  Pitcairn,  and 
were  for  the  present  seen  no  more. 

Relieved  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Fairford  had 
time  to  rally  his  recollections,  which,  in  the  irritation 
of  his  spirits,  had  nearly  escaped  him,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  .a  task,  the  successful  discharge  or  failure 
in  which  nnist,  he  was  aware,  have  the  deepest  influ- 
ence upon  his  fortimes.  He  had  pride,  was  not  with- 
out a  consciousness  of  talent,  and  the  sense  of  his 
father's  feelings  upon  the  subject  inipellcd  him  to  the 
utmost  exertion.  Above  ail,  he  had  that  sflVi  of  self- 
command  which  is  essential  to  success  in  every  ar- 
duous undertaking,  and  he  was  constitutionally  free 
from  that  feverish  initabuity,  by  which  those  whose 
over-active  imaginations  exaggerate  difficulties,  ren- 
•dcr  themselves  incapable  of  encountering  such  when 
they  arrive. 

Havhig  collected  all  the  scattered  and  broken  asso- 
ciations which  were  necessary,  Alan's  thoughts  re- 
verted to  Dumfries-shire,  and  the  precarious  situation 
in  which  he  feared  his  beloved  friend  had  placed  him- 
self; and  once  and  again  he  cimsulted  his  watch, 
eager  to  have  his  present  task  commenced  and  ended, 
that  he  might  hasten  to  Darsie's  assistance.  The 
hour  and  moment  at  length  arrived.  The  Macer 
shouted,  with  all  hiswell-remembered  brazen  strength 
of  hings,  "  Poor  Peter  Peebles  rerfus  Plainstnnes, 
pa-  Dumtousiie  et  Tough  : — Maister  Da-a-niel  Dum- 
toustie !"  Dumtoustie  answered  not  the  summons, 
which,  deep  and  swelling  as  it  was,  coidd  not  reach 
across  the  Queensferry;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford 
appeared  in  his  place. 

The  Court  was  very  much  crowded ;  for  much 
amusement  had  been  received  on  former  occasions 
when  Peter  had  volunteered  his  own  oratory,  and  had 
been  completely  successful  in  routing  the  gravitv  of 
tlie  whole  procedure,  and  putting  to  silence,  not  indeed 
lire  counsel  of  the  opposite  party,  but  his  own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  considerably  sur- 
prised at  the  juvenile  appearance  of  the  young  man 
who  appeared  in  the  room  of  Dumtousiie,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  this  complicated  and  long  depending 
firocess,  and  the  common  herd  were  disaiipoinled  at 
the  absence  of  Peter  the  client,  the  Punrhinelio  of  the 
e.vpeeted  entertainment.  The  Judges  looked  with  a 
very  favouralde  countenance  on  our  friend  Alan,  most 
of  them  being  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  so  old  a 

♦  Tl<is  small  darlc  coffne-hoiiso,  now  burnt  down,  vas  tlie 
rpsort  i)f  sucli  whlCTS  aixl  clerks  belon?in<:  to  the  Parliament 
Hou>^  nl)i>v(!  thirty  years  sen,  as  retained  the  nne.ient  Sciitti~.ii 
rustum  of  a  meriJiao,  as  n  was  called,  or  noonlide  dram  (if 
«|iirit«.  If  tlieir  proceertiiifrs  were  wa'.clicd,  tliey  niifrlit  be  .-ieen 
to  turn  fidsety  about  the  lioQr  of  noon,  and  cxrhanLe  lonks  wilh 
cnoh  other  froHi  ilieir  separate  desk=,  nil  at  kn;.'th  some  one 
of  formal  and  dignified  presence  assumed  the  honour  of  leailing 
Uie  band,  \yhen  away  they  went,  threading'  the  crowd  like  a 
etring  of  wild-fowl,  crossed  the  square  or  cIofo,  and  following 
eneii  other  into  the  eoffee-housR.  received  in  turn  from  the  hand 
of  Uie  waiter,  the  meridian,  which  v.as  placed  ready  at  the  bar. 
,,  Tliis  they  did,  (lay  by  day  :  and  thoujrh  they  did  not  ^peak  to 
ea.;!i  other,  lliev  seemed  to  aitach  a  certain  degree  of  sociabil- 
ty  to  perforniiiig  the  ceremony  in  company. 


practitioner  as  hisftither,  and  all,  or  almost  all,  afford 
ms,  from  civility,  tlie  same  f.iir  play  to  the  lirst  pleading 
of  a  coun/;el,  which  the  House  of  Commons  yields  to 
the  maidl-n  speech  of  one  of  its  members. 

Lord  Bladderskate  was  an  exception  to  this  general 
expression  of  benevolence.  He  scowled  upon  Alan 
from  beneath  his  large,  shaggy,  gray  eye-brows,  just 
as  if  the  young  lawyer  had  been  usuriiing  his  nephew's 
honours,  instead  of  covering  his  disgrace;  and,  from 
feelings  which  did  his  lordship  liitie  honour,  he  pri- 
vately hoped  the  young  man  would  not  succeed  in  the 
cause  which  his  kinsman  had  abandoned. 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  was,  in  spite  of 
himself,  pleased  with  the  judicious  and  modest  tone 
in  which  Alan  began  his  address  to  the  Court,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  own  presumption,  and  excusing  it  by  the 
suddin  illness  of  his  learned  brother,  for  whom  the 
labour  of  opening  a  cause  of  some  difficulty  and  im 
j.iortance  had  been  much  more  worthily  designed.  He 
spoke  of  hirnself  as  he  really  was,  and  of  young  Dum- 
toustie as  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  taking  care 
not  to  dwell  on  either  topic  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary.  The  old  Judge's  looks  became  be- 
nign; his  family  pride  was  propitiated,  and,  pleased 
fqually  with  the  niodcstv  and  civility  of  the  young 
man  whom  he  had  thought  forvyard  and  officious,  he 
relaxed  the  scorn  of  his  features  into  an  expression  of 
profound  attention  ;  the  highest  compliment,  and  the 
greatest  encouragement,  which  a  judge  can  render  to 
the  counsel  addressing  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  favourable  atten- 
tion of  the  court,  the  young  lawver,  usin^  the  lights 
which  his  father's  experience  and  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness had  afforded  him,  proceeded  with  an  address  and 
clearness,  unexpected  from  one  of  his  years,  to  remove 
from  the  case  itself  those  complicated  formalities  with 
which  it  had  been  loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips  from  a 
wound  the  dressings  which  have  been  hastily  wrapped 
round  it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  his  cure  secundum 
arttm.  Developed  of  the  cumbrous  and  complicated 
technicalities  of  litigation,  with  vyhich  the  perversa 
obstinacy  of  the  client,  the  inconsiderate  haste  or  ig- 
norance of  his  agents,  and  the  evasions  of  a  subtle 
adversary  had  invested  the  process,  the  cause  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles,  standing  upon  its  simple  merits,  was 
no  bad  subject  for  the  declamation  of  a  young  counsel, 
nor  did  our  friend  Alan  fail  to  avail  himself  of  its  strong 
points. 

He  exhibited  his  client  as  a  simple-hearted,  honest, 
well-meaning  man,  who,  during  a  copartnership  of 
twelve  years,  had  gradually  become  iinpoverishcd, 
while  his  partner,  (his  former  clerk,)  having  no  funds 
but  his  share  of  the  same  business,  into  which  he  had 
been  admitted  without  any  advance  of  stock,  had  be- 
come gradually  more  and  more  wealthy. 

"Their  association,"  said  Alan,  and  the  little  flight 
was  received  with  some  applause,  "resembled  the  an- 
cient story  of  the  fruit  which  was  carved  with  a  knife 
poisoned  on  orti  side  of  the  blade  only,  so  that  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  envenomed  portion  was  served, 
drew  decay  and  death  from  what  afforded  savour  and 
sustenance  to  the  consumer  of  the  other  moiety." 
He  then  plunged  boldly  into  the  marc  mcismim  of 
accompts  between  the  parties:  he  pursued  each  false 
statement  from  the  waste-book  to  the  day-book,  from 
the  day-book  to  the  bill-book,  from  the  bill-book  to 
the  ledger;  plaetd  the  artfid  inteipolations  and  in- 
sertions of  the  fillacious  Plainstant  s  in  array  against 
each  other,  and  against  the  fact;  and,  availing  him 
self  to  the  utmost  of  his  father's  previous  labours,  and 
his  own  knowledge  of  accompts.  in  which  he  had 
been  sedulously  ti-ained,  he  laid  before  the  Court  a 
clear  and  intelligible  statemeiit  of  the  afl'airs  of  the 
copartnery,  showing  with  precision,  tiiat  a  large  ba- 
lance miust,  at  the  dissolution,  have  been  due  to  hiH 
client,  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  'u  have  earned 
on  business  on  his  own  account,  and  thus  to  have  re- 
tained his  situation  in  society,  as  an  independent  and 
indu  trious  tradesman.  "But,  instead  of  this  justica 
being  voluntarily  rendered  by  the  former  clerk  to  his 
former  master, — by  the  party  obliged  to  his  bericfactoi, 
— bv  one  honest  man  to  another,"— his  wretched  client 
had  b  Bit  compelled  to  follow  his  quondam  clerk,  his 
pi^sent  debtor,  from  Court  to  Court ;  had  found  bia 
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just  claims  met  with  well-invented  but  unbounded 
counter-claims  ;  had  seen  his  party  shift  his  character 
of  pursuer  or  defender,  as  often  as  Harlequin  effects 
his  transformations,  till,  in  a  chase  so  varied  and  so 
Ipng,  the  unhappy  litigant  had  lost  substance,  reputa- 
tion, and  almost  the  use  of  reason  itself,  and  came 
before  their  Lordships  an  object  of  thoughtless  derision 
to  the  unreflecting,  of  compassion  to  the  better- 
hearted,  and  of  awful  meditation  to  every  one,  who 
considered  that,  in  a  country  where  excellent  laws 
were  administered  by  upright  and  incorruptible  judges, 
a  man  mi^ht  pursue  an  almost  indisputable  clami 
through  all  the  mazes  of  litigation  ;  lose  fortune,  re- 
putation, and  reason  itself  in  the  chase,  and  at  lengtii 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  country  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  unhappy  client,  a  victim  to 
protracted  justice,  and  to  that  hope  delayed  which 
sickens  the  heart.  ' 

The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  made  as  much 
impression  on  the  Bench,  as  had  been  previously  ef- 
fected by  the  clearness  of  .Plan's  argument.  The  ab- 
surd form  of  Peter  himself,  with  liis  tow-wig,  was 
fortunately  not  present  to  e.xcite  any  ludicrous  emo- 
tion, and  the  pause  that  took  place  when  the  young 
lawyer  had  concluded  his  speech,  was  followed  by  a 
murmur  of  approbation,  which  the  ears  of  his  father 
drank  in  as  the  sweetest  sounds  that  had  ever  entered 
them.  Many  a  hand  of  gratulation  was  thrust  out  tn 
his  grasp,  trembling  as  it  was  wiih  an.xiety,  and  finally 
with  delight:  his  voice  faltering,  as  he  rephed,  "Ay, 
ay,  I  kend  Alan  was  the  lad  to  make  a  spoon  or  ypoil 
a  horn."* 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an  old  prac- 
tioner,  who  had  noted  toocloselv  the  impression  made 
by  Alan's  pleading,  not  to  fear  the  consequences  of  an 
immediate  decision.  He  paid  the  highest  compliments 
to  his  very  young  brother — "  the  Benjamin,  as  he 
would  presume  to  call  him,  of  the  learned  Faculty — 
said  the  alleged  hardships  of  ^Ir.  Peebles  were  com- 
pensated, by  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  the 
benevolence  of  their  Lordships  had  assigned  him  gra- 
tuitously such  assistance  as  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  obtained  at  a  high  price— ;-and  allowed  his  young 
brother  had  put  many  things  jn  such  a  new  point  of 
view,  that,  although  he  was  quite  certain  of  his  ability 
to  refute  them,  he  was  honestly  deshous  of  having  a 
few  hours  to  arrange  his  answer,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  follow  I\Ir.  Fairford  from  point  to  point.  He  had 
further  to  observe,  there  was  one  point  of  the  case  to 
>^ich  liis  brother,  whose  attention  had  been  other- 
wise so  wonderfully  comprehensive,  had  not  given  the 
consideration  which  he  e.xpected ;  it  was  founded  on 
the  interpretation  of  certain  correspondence  which  had 
passed  betwi.xt  the  parties,  soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  copartnery." 

The  Court  having  heard  Mr.  Tough,  readily  allowed 
him  two  days  for  preparing  himself,  hinting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  find  his  task  difScult,  and 
affording  the  young  counsel,  with  high  encomiums 
upon  the  mode  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself,  the 
choice  of  speakins,  either  now  or  at  ne.xt  railing  of  tlie 
the  cause,  upon  tlie  point  which  Plainstane's  lawj-cr 
had  adverted  lo. 

Alan  modestly  apologized  for  what  in  fact  had  been 
an  omission  very  pardonable  in  so  complicated  a  case, 
and  professed  iiimseli  uisiantly  ready  to  go  through 
mat  correspondence,  and  prove  that  it  was  in  form 
and  substance  exactly  applicable  to  the  view  of  the 
case  he  had  submitted  to  their  lordships.  He  appiiei,' 
to  his  father,  who  sat  behind  him,  to  hand  him,  from 
time  to  time,  the  letters,  in  the  order  in  wliich  he 
meant  to  read  and  comment  upon  them. 

Old  Counsellor  Tough  had  probably  formed  an  in- 
genious enough  scheme  to  blunt  the  effect  of  the  young 
lawyers  reasoning,  by  thus  obliging  him  to  follow  up 
a  process  of  reasoning,  clear  and  complete  in  itself, 
by  a  hasty  and  extemporary  appendix.  If  so,  he 
seemed  likely  to  be  disappointed;  for  Alan  was  well 
prepared  on  this,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  cause,  and 
recommenced  his  pleading  with  a  degree  of  animation 
and  spirit,  which  added  force  even  to  what  he  had 
formerly  slated,  and  might  perhaps  have  occasioned 

*  Said  of  at  ativenlurous  gipsy,  who  resolves  at  all  risks  to 
•onvert  a  sheep's  horn  into  a  spoou. 


the  old  gentleman  to  regret  his  having  again  called 
him  up ;  when  his  father,  as  he  handed  liim  the  let- 
ters, put  one  into  his  hand  which  produced  a  singular 
effect  on  the  pleader. 

At  the  first  glance,  he  saw  that  the  paper  had  no 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Peter  Peebles;  but  the  first 
glance  also  showed  him,  what,  even  at  that  time,  and 
m  that  presence,  he  could  not  help  reading;  and 
which,  being  read,  seemed  totally  to  disconcert  his 
ideas.  Pie  stopped  short  in  his  harangue— gazed  on 
the  paper  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  horror — uttered 
an  exclamation,  and,  flinging  down  the  brief  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  hurried  out  of  Court  without  re- 
turning a  single  word  of  answer  to  the  various  ques- 
tions, 'what  was  the  matter'?" — "Was  he  taken  un- 
well 7'  — "  Should  not  a  chair  be  called  7"  &c.  etc.  &c 

The  elder  Mr.  Fairford,  who  remained  seated,  and 
looking  as  senseless  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  stone, 
was  at  length  recalled  to  himself  by  the  anxious  in- 
quiries of  the  judges  and  the  counsel  after  his  son's 
health.  He  then  rose  with  an  air,  in  w;hich  was  min- 
gled the  deep  habitual  reverence  in  which  he  held  the 
Court,  with  some  internal  cause  of  agitation,  and  with 
difficulty  mentioned  something  of  a  mistake — a  piece 
of  bad  news — .\lan,  he  hoped,  would  be  well  enough 
to-morrow.  But  unable  to  proceed  farther,  he  clasped 
his  hands  together,  exclaiming,  "My  son  !  my  son!'' 
and  left  the  court  hastily,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  him. 

"What's  the  mailer  with  the  auld  bitch  next?"* 
said  an  acute  metaphysical  judge,  though  somewhat 
coarse  in  his  manners,  aside  to  his  brethren.  "This 
is  a  daft  cause,  Bladderskate — first,  it  drives  the  poor 
man  mad  that  aught  it — then  your  nevoy  goes  daft 
with  fright,  and  flies  the  pit— then  this  smart  young 
hopeful  IS  aff  the  hooks  with  too  hard  study,  I  fancy — 
and  now  auld  Saunders  Fairford  is  as  lunajick  as  the 
best  of  them.    What  say  ye  till't,  ye  bitch  7" 

"Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladderskate,  much 
too  formal  to  admire  the  levities  in  which  his  philo- 
sophical brother  sometimes  indulged — "I  say  nothing, 
but  pray  to  Heaven  to  keep  our  own  wits." 

"A^en,  amen,"  answered  his  learned  brother; 
"for  some  of  us  have  but  few  to  spare." 

The  Court  then  arose,  and  the  audience  departed, 
greatly  wondering  at  the  talent  displayed  by  Alan 
Fairford,  at  his  first  appearance,  in  a  case  so  diflicult 
and  so  complicated,  and  assigning  a  hundred  con- 
jectural causes,  each  different  from  the  others,  for  the 
singular  interruption  which  had  clouded  his  day  of 
success.  The  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that  six  agents, 
who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of 
thrusting  a  retaining  fee  into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left 
the  coiirt,  shook  their  heads  as  they  returned  the 
money  into  their  leathern  pouches,  and  said,  "  that  the 
lad  was  clever,  but  they  would  like  to  see  more  of  hira 
before  they  engaged  him  in  the  way  of  business — 
they  did  not  lilie  his  lowping  awav  Lke  a  flea  in  a 
blanket." 


CHAPTER  IL 

Had  our  friend  Alexander  Fairford  known  the  con- 
sequences of  his  son's  abrupt  retreat  from  the  Court, 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 
it  might  have  accomplished  the  prediction  of  the  lively 
old  judge,  and  driven  him  utterlv  distracted.  As  it 
was,  he  was  miserable  enough.  His  son  had  risen  ten 
degrees  higher  in  his  estimation  than  ever,  by  his  dis- 
play of  juridical  talents,  which  seemed  to  assure  him 
that  the  applause  of  the  judges  and  professors  of  the 
law,  vyhich.  in  his  estimation,  was  worth  that  of  all 
mankind  besides,  authorized  lo  the  fullest  extent  the 
advantageous  estimate  which  even  his  parental  par- 
tiality had  been  induced  to  form  of  Alan's  powers. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  a 
li;tle  humbled,  from  a  disguise  which  he  had  practised 
towards  this  son  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  truth  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful 
day,  Mr,  Alexander  Fairford  had  received  from  his 
correspondent  and  friend,  Provost  Crosbie  of  Duin» 
fries,  a  letterof  the  following  tenor: — 

*  Tradition  ascribes  this  wliimsical  style  of  language  lo  tb# 
ingenious  and  philosophical  Lord  Kaimes, 
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"  Dear  Sib, 

"  Your  res|)ected  favour  of  25th  ultimo,  per  favour 
of  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  reached  me  in  safety,  and  I 
showed  to  the  young  gentleman  such  attentions  as  he 
was  pleased  to  accept  of.  The  object  of  my  present 
writing  is  twofold.  First,  the  coiuicil  are  of  opinion 
that  voushould  now  begin  to  stir  in  the  thirlage  cause ; 
and  tiiey  tiiink  they  will  be  able,  froiuevidence  novltcv 
repertum,  to  enable  you  to  amend  your  condescend- 
ence upon  the  use  and  wont  of  the  burgh,  touching 
the  grana  itivecla  et  illata.  So  you  will  please  con- 
sider yourself  as  authorized  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pest,  and 
lay  before  him  the  papers  which  you  will  receive  by 
the  coach.  The  council  think  that  a  fee  of  two 
guineas  may  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr. 
Pest  had  three  for  drawing  the  original  condescend- 
ence, 

"I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  riot  among  the  Solway  fishermen,  who 
have  destroyed,  in  a  masterful  manner,  the  stake-nets 
set  up  near  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  and  have  besides 
attacked  the  house  of  Quaker  Geddes,  one  of  the 
principal  partners  of  the  Tide-net  Fishing  Company, 
and  done  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Am  soiTy  to  add, 
young  Master  Latimer  was  in  the  fray,  and  has  not 
sinceijecn  heard  of.  Murder  is  spoke  of,  but  that  may 
be  a  word  of  course.  As  the  young  gentleman  has 
behaved  rrther  oddly  while  in  these  parts,  as  in  de- 
clining to  dine  with  me  more  than  once,  and  going 
about  the  country  with  strolling  fiddlers  and  such- 
like, I  rather  hope  that  his  present  absence  is  only  oc- 
casioned by  a*  fi'olic  ;  but  as  his  servant  has  Taeen 
making  inquiries  of  me  respecting  his  master,  I 
thought  it  best  to  acquaint  you  in  course  of  post.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  our  sheriff' has  taken  a  precog- 
nition, and  committed  one  or  two  of  the  rioters.  If  I 
can  be  useful  in  this  matter,  either  by  advertising  for 
Mr.  Latimer  as  missing,  publishing  a  reward,  orotlier- 
wise,  I  will  obey  your  respected  instructions,  being 
your  most  obedient  to  command, 

"  William  Chosbie." 

When  Mr.  Fairford  received  this  letter,  and  had  read 
It  to  an  end,  his  first  idea  was  to  communicate  it  to 
his  son,  that  an  express  might  be  instantly  despatched, 
er  a  King's  messenger  sent  with  proper  authority  to 
, search  after  his  late  guest. 

The  habits  of  the  fishers  were  rude,  as  he  w'ell 
knew,  thotich  not  absolutely  sanguinary  or  ferocious; 
and  there  had  been  instances  of  their  transporting 
persons  who  had  interfered  in  their  smuggling  trade 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  elsewhere,  and  keeping  them 
under  restraint  for  many  weeks.  On  this  account  Mr. 
Fairford  was  naturally  led  to  feel  anxiety  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  late  inmate  ;  and,  at  a  less  interesting 
moment,  would  certainly  have  set  out  himself,  or 
licensed  nis  son  logo  in  pursuit  of  his  friend. 

But  alas!  he  was  both  a  father  and  an  agent.  In 
the  one  capacity,  he  looked  on  his  son  as  dearer  to 
him  than  all  the  world  besides;  iri  the  other,  the  law- 
suit which  he  conducted  was  to  him  like  an  infant  to 
its  nurse,  and  the  case  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against 
Plainstanes  was,  he  saw,  adjourned,  perhaps  sine  die, 
should  this  document  reach  the  hands  of  his  son. 
The  mutual  and  enthusiastical  affection  betwixt  the 
young  men  was  well  known  to  him ;  and  he  con- 
cluded, that  if  the  precarious  state  of  Latimer  were 
made  known  to  Alan  Fairford,  it  would  render  him 
not  only  unwilling,  but  totally  unfit,  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  the  day,  to  which  the  old  gentleman  attached 
such  ideas  of  importance. 

On  mature  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved,  though 
not  without  some  feelings  of  compunction,  to  delay 
communicating  to  his  son  the  disagreeable  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  received^  until  the  business  of 
the  day  should  be  ended.  Tlie  delay,  he  persuaded 
himself,  couliJ  be  of  little  consequence  to  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, whose  folly,  he  dared  to  say,  had  led  him  into 
some  scrape  which  would  meet  an  appropriate  pun- 
ishment, in  some  accidental  restraint,  which  would  be 
thus  pro  longed  for  only  a  few  hours  longer.  Besides,  he 
would  have  time  to  speak  to  the  .Sheriff' of  the  county 
—perhaps  to  the  King's  Advocate — and  set  about  the 
oiatler  in  a  regular  manner,  or.  as  he  termed  it,  as 


summing  up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  age  as  ac- 
cords.* 

The  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  was  partial! v'  suc- 
cessful, and  was  only  ultimately  defeated,  as  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  with  sbamc,  by  his  own  very  unbu- 
siness-like  mistake  of  shuffling  the  Provost's  letter, 
in  tiie  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  morning,  among  some 
papers  bcloniring  to  Peter  Peebles's  affairs,  and  then 
handing  it  to  liis  son,  without  observing  the  blunder. 
He  used  to  protest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death,  that 
he  never  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  inaccuracy  as 
giving  a  paper  out  of  liis  hand  without  looking  at  the 
docketing,  except  on  that  unhappy  occasion,  when, 
of  all  others,  he  had  such  particular  reason  to  regret 
his  negligence. 

Disturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old  gentleman 
hadj  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  some  disinclination, 
arising  from  shame  and  vexation,  to  face  iiis  own 
son  ;  so  that  to  protract  for  a  little  the  meeting  which 
he  feared  would  be  a  painful  one,  he  went  to  wait 
upon  the  Sheriff-depute,  who  hefound  had  set  off'  for 
Dumfries,  in  great  haste,  to  superintend  in  person  the 
investigation  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  Sub- 
stitute. This  gentleman's  clerk  could  say  little  on 
the  subject  of  the  riot,  excepting  that  it  had  been  se- 
rious, much  damage  done  to  property,  and-^some  per- 
sonal violence  off'ered  to  individuals  ;  but  as  far  as  he 
had  yet  heard,  no  liveslost  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Fairford  was  compelled  to  return  home  with 
this  intelligence  ;  and  on  inquiring  at  James  Wilkin- 
son where  his  son  was,  received  for  answer,  (hat 
"  Maister  Alan  was  in  his  own  room,  and  very  busy." 

"  We  must  have  our  explanation  over,"  said  Saun- 
ders Fairford  to  himself  "  Better  a  fiiiger  off'  as  aye 
wagging  ;"  arid  going  to  the  door  of  his  son's  apart- 
ment he  knocked  at  first  gently— then  more  loudly— 
but  received  no  answer.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  tnia 
silence,  he  Opened  the  door  of  the  charnber— it  was 
empty — clothes  lay  mixed  in  confusion  with  the  law- 
books and  papers,  as  if  the  inmate  had  been  engaged 
in  hastily  packing  for  a  journey  As  Mr.  Fairford 
looked  around  in  alarm,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a 
sealed  letter  lying  upon  nis  son's  writing-table,  anU 
addressed  to  himself.  It  contained  the  following 
words : — 

"My  Dearest  Father, 
"You  will  not,  I  trust,  be  surprised,  nor  perhaps 
very  much  displeased,  to  learn  that  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Dumfries-shire,  to  learn,  by  my  ov/n  personal 
investigation,  the  present  state  of  my  dear  friend, 
and  afford  him  such  relief  as  may  be  in  my  power, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  efl^ectual.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume tot-eflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir,  for  concealms; 
from  me  information  of  so  much  consequence  to  my 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness ;  but  I  hope  your  having 
done  so  will  be,  if  not  an  excuse,  at  least  some  miti 
gallon  of  my  present  off"ence,  in  taking  a  step  of  con 
sequen.ce  without  consulting  your  pleasure;  and,  I 
must  further  own,  under  circumstances  which  per- 
haps might  lead  to  your  disapprobation  of  my  pur- 
pose. I  can  only  say,  in  further  apology,  that  if  any 
thing  unhappy,  whicli  Heaven  forbid  !  shall  have  oc- 
curred to  the  person  who,  next  to  yourself,  is  dearest 
to  me  in  this  world,  I  shall  have  on  my  heart,  as  a 
smbject  of  eternal  regret,  that  being  in  a  certain  de- 
gree warned  of  his  danger,  and  furnished  with  the 
means  of  obviating  it,  I  did  not  instantly  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  but  preferred  giving  my  attention  to 
the  business  of  this  unlucKy  morning.  J\o  view  o.' 
personal  distinction,  nothing,  indeed,  short  of  your 
earnest  and  often  expressed  wishes,  could  have  de- 
tained me  in  town  till  this  day;  and  having  made 
this  sacrifice  to  filial  duty,  I  trust  you  will  hold  me 
excused,  if  I  now  obey  the  calls  of  friendship  and  hu- 
manity. Do  not  be  in  the  least  anxious  on  my  at- 
count ;  I  shall  know,  I  tiaist,  how  to  conduct  myseit 
with  due  caution  in  any  emergence  which  may  occur 
otherwise  my  legal  studies  for  so  many  years  have 
been  to  little  purpose.  I  am  fully  provided  witn  m6- 
ney,  and  also  with  arms  in  case  of  need  ;  but  yos 
may  rely  on  my  pruJence  in  avoiding  all  occi-jiuuboI 

•  A  Scots  law  phrase  of  no  very  determioate  import,  .tieaii- 
ing,  generally,  to  do  what  is  fitting. 
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usms?  the  latter,  short  of  the  last  necessity.  God 
AJmi^hty  blees  vou,  my  dearest  father!  and  grant 
that  you  may  forgive  the  first,  and,  I  trust,  the  last 
act  approaching  towards  premeditated  disobedience, 
of  which  1  either  have  now,  or  shall  hereafter  have 
to  accuse  myself.  I  remain,  till  death,  your  dutiful 
and  aflection'ate  son,  "Alan  pAiRFORD. 

"P.  S.— I  shall  write  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
acquainting  you  with  my  motions,  and  requesting 
vour  advice.  I  trust  my  stay  will  be  very  short,  ana 
1  think  it  possible  that  I' may  bring  back  Darsie  along 
with  me. 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's  hand  when 
he  was  thus  assuied  of  the  misfortune  which  he  ap- 
prehended. His  first  idea  was  to  get  a  post-chaise 
and  pursue  the  fugitive;  but  he  recolfected,  that,  upon 
the  very  rare  occasions  when  Alan  had  shown  him- 
self indocile  to  the  patria  poteslasy  his  natural  ease 
and  gentleness  of  disposition  seemed  hardened  into 
obstinacy,  and  that  now,  entitled,  as  arrived  at  the 
years  of  majority,  and  a  member  of  the  learned  Fa- 
culty, to  direct  liis  own  motions,  there  was  great 
doubt,  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  overtaking  his 
son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return 
back.  In  such  a  risk  of  failure,  he  thought  it  wiser 
to  desist  from  his  purpose,  especially  as  even  his  suc- 
cess in  such  a  pursuit  would  give  a  ridiculous  edat 
to  the  whole  affair,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
prejudicial  to  his  son's  rising  character. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Saunders  Fairford's  reflec- 
tions, as,  again  picking  up  the  fatal  scroll,  he  threw 
himself  mto  his  son's  leathern  easy-chair,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  a  disjointed  commentarv.  "Bring 
back  Darsie  ?  little  doubt  of  that— the  bad  shilling  is 
^sure  enough  to  come  back  again.  I  wish  Darsie  no 
worse  ill  than  that  he  were  carried  where  the  silly 
fool  Alan  should  never  see  him  again.  It  was  an  ill 
liour  that  he  darkened  my  doors  in,  for,  ever  since 
that,  Alan  has  given  up  his  ane  old-fashioned  mother- 
wi'.,  for  the  t'oilier's  capernointed  maggots  and  non- 
sense. Provided  with  money  ?  you  must  have  mure 
than  I  know  of,  then,  my  friend,  for  I  trow  I  kept  you 
pretty  short  for  your  own  good. — Can  he  have  gotten 
more  fees  ?  or,  does  he  think  five  guineas  has  neither 
•beginning  nor  end  7— Arms !  What  would  he  do 
with  arms,  or  what  would  any  man  do  with  them 
that  is  not  a  regular  soldier  under  government,  or 
else  a  thief-taker  I  I  have  had  enough  of  arms,  I 
trow,  although  I  earned  them  for  King  George  and 
the  government.  But  this  is  a  worse  strait  than 
Falkirk-field  yet !— God  guide  us,  we  are  ppor  incon- 
sistent creatures  !  To  think  the  lad  should  have  made 
so  able  an  appearance,  and  then  bolted  off  this  gate, 
after  a  glaiket  ne'er-do-well,  hke  a  hound  upon  a 
false  scent! — Las-a-day!  it's  a  sore  thing  to  see  a 
'Stunkard  cow  kick  down  the  pail  when  it's  reaming 
fou.— But,  after  all,  it's  an  ill  bird  that  defiles  its  ain 
iiest.  I  must  cover  up  the  scandal  as  well  as  1  can. — 
What's  the  matter  now,  James  ]" 

"A  message,  sir,''  said  James  Wilkinson,  "from 
my  Lord  President ;  and  he  hopes  Mr.  Alan  is  not 
seriously  indisposed." 

"  From  the  Lord  President  ?  the  Lord  preserve  u?  ! 
— I'll  send  an  answer  this  instant;  bid  the  lad  sit 
down,  and  ask  him  to  drink,  Janie-s. — Let  me  see," 
•continued  he,  taking  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  "how  we 
are  to  draw  our  answers." 

Ere  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  James  was  in 
the  room  again. 

"  What  now  James?" 

"  Lord  Bladderskate's  lad  is  come  to  ask  how  llr. 
Alan  IS,  as  he  left  the  Court" 

"  Ay,  av,  ay,"  answered  Saunders,  bitterly ;  "  he  has 
e'en  made  a  moonlight  flitting,  like  my  lord's  ane 
nevoy." 

"  Shall  I  say  sae,  sir  ?"  said  James,  who,  aS  an 
old  soldier,  was  literal  in  all  things  louchmg  the 
-Service. 

"The  devil!  no,  no!— Bid  the  lad  sit  down  and 
i/iste  our  ale.    I  will  write  his  lordship  an  answer." 

Once  more  the  gilt  paper  was  resumed,  and  once 
more  the  door  was  opened  by  James. 


:Chap?II. 
sends  his  serdtor  to  ask  after  Mr 


"  Lord  ■ 
Alan." 

"Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility!"  said  poo* 
Saunders.  "Set  him  down  to  drink  tcxj — I  wil 
write  to  his  Lordship." 

"  The  lads  will  bide  your  pleasure,  sir,  as  lang  as  i 
keep  the  bicker  fou;  but  this  ringing  is  Hke  to  wea- 
out  the  bell,  I  think  ;  there  are  they  at  it  again." 

He  answered  the  fresh  summons  accordingly,  and 
came  back  to  inform  I\rr.  Fairford,  that  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  was  below,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Alan.— "Will 
I  set  hi'm  down  to  drink,  too  ?"  said  James. 

"Will  you  be  an  idiot,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Fairford, 
"  Show  Mr.  Dean  into  the  parlour." 

In  going  slowly  dow-n  stairs,  step  by  step,  the  per- 
plexed man  of  business  had  time  enough  to  reflect,  that 
if  It  be  possible  to  put  a  fair  gloss  upon  a  true  story,  the 
verity  always  sen-es  the  purpose  better  than  any 
substitute  which  ingenuity  can  devise.  He  therefore 
told  his  learned  visiter,  that  although  his  son  had 
been  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  court,  and  the 
long  train  of  hard  study,  by  day  and  night,  preceding 
his  exertions,  yet  he  had  fortunately  so  far  recovered, 
as  to  be  in  condition  to  obey  upon  the  instant  a  sud- 
den summons  which  had  called  him  to  the  country,  ' 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

"It  should  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  that_ takes 
my  young  friend  away  at  this  moment,"  said  the 
good-natured  Dean.  "I  wish  he  had  staid  to  finish 
his  pleading,  and  put  down  old  Tough.  Without 
compliment,  ]\Ir.  Fairford,  it  was  as  fine  a  first 
appearance  as  I  ever  heard.  I  should  be  sorry  J^'our 
son  did  not  follow  it  up  in  a  reply.  Nothing  like 
srriking  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

3Ir.  Saunders  Fairford  made  a  better  grimace  as 
he  acquiesced  in  an  opinion  which  was  indeed  de- 
cidedly his  own ;  but  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
reply,  "  that  the  affair  which  rendered  his  son  Alan's 
presence  in  the  country  absolutely  necessary,  regarded 
the  affairs  of  a  young  gentleman  of  great  fortune, 
who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Alan's,  and  who 
never  took  any  material  step  in  his  affairs,  without 
consulting  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law." 

"  Well  well,  Mr.  Fairford,  you  know  best,"  an 
swered  the  learned  Dean ;  "If  there  be  death  or 
marriage  in  the  case,  a  will  or  a  wedding  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  business.  I  am  happy  Mr.  Alan 
IS  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  for  travel,  and 
wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

Having  thus  taken   his  ground  to  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  Mr.  Fairford  hastily  wrote  cards  in  answer       ■ 
to  the  inquiry  of  three  judges,  accounting  for  Alan's      ■ 
absence  in  the  same  manner.    These,  being  properly      !f 
sealed  and  addressed,  he  delivered  to  James,  witn 
directions  to  dismiss  the  party-coloured  gentry,  who 
in  the  mean  while,  had  consurned  a  gallon  of  two- 
penny ale  while  discussing  points  of  law,  and  ad- 
dressing each  other  by  their  masters  titles.* 

The  exertion  which  these  matters  demanded,  and 
the  interest  which  so  many  persons  of  legal  distinc- 
tion appeared  to  have  taken  in  his  son,  greatly  relieved 
the  oppressed  spirit  of  Saunders  Fairtord,  who  con- 
tinned  to  talk  mvsteriously  of  the  very  important  bu- 
siness which  b.ad  interfered  with  his  son's  attendance 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  the  session.  He  en- 
deavoured to  lay  the  same  unction  to  his  own  heart ; 
but  here  the  application  was  less  fortunate,  for  his 
conscience  told  him,  that  no  end,  however  important, 
which  could  be  achieved  in  Darsie  Latimer's  affairs, 
could  be  balanced  against  the  reputation  which  Alao 
w^^s  like  to  forfeit,  by  deserting  the  cause  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles. 

In  the  mean  while,  although  the  haze  which  sur- 
rounded the  cause,  or  causes,  of  that  unfortunate  liti- 
gant had  been  for  a  time  dispelled  by  Alan's  eloquence, 
like  a  fog  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  yet  it  seemea. 
•  The  Scottisli  Judges  are  distinfuislied  by  tlie  tit.a  of  lord 
prntixed  to  their  own"  lempiirnl  designation.  As  the  ladies  of 
these  otfioial  dignitaries  d<i  no!  boar  any  share  in  their  husbanrt'a 
honours,  they  are  distinguished  only  by  their  lord's  faniily 
name.  They  were  not  always  contented  with  this  species  of  , 
.Saliquo  law,  which  certainly  is  somewhat  inconsistenL  But 
thejr  pretensions  to  title  are  said  to  liave  been  long  sine* 
reiwlied  by  James  V..  the  Sovereign  who  founded  the  College 
of  Justice.  '•  1,"  said  he,  "  made  tlie  cajles  lords,  but  who  tl* 
devil  made  the  carlines  ladies)' 
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once  more  to  settle  down  upon  the  mass  of  litiijation, 
thick  as  the  palpable  darkness  of  Egj-pt,  at  the  very 
sound  of  3Ir.  Tough"s  voice,  who  on  the  second  day 
after  Alan's  departure,  was  iieard  in  answer  to  the 
opening  counsel.  Deep-mouthed,  long-breathed,  and 
pertinacious,  takins;  a  pinch  of  snun  betwixt  every 
sentence,  which  otherwise  seenie^d  interminable — tlie 
veter:ip.  pleader  prosed  over  all  the  themes  which  had 
been  treated  so  luminously  by  Fairford  ;  he  quietly  and 
imperceptibly  replaced  alt  the  rubbish  which  the  other 
had  cleared  away  ;  and  succeeded  in  restorint;  the  veil 
of  obscurity  and  unintellisiibility  which  had  for  many 
years  darkened  the  case  of  Peebles  apainst  Plain- 
6tanes;  and  the  matter  was  once  more  hung  up  by  a 
remit  to  an  accountant,  with  instruction  to  report 
before  answer.  So  different  a  result  from  that  which 
the  public  had  been  led  to  e.xpect  from  Alan's  speech, 
gave  rise  to  various  speculations. 

The  client  himself  opined  that  it  was  entirely 
owing,  first,  to  his  own  absence  durins?  the  first  day's 
pleading,  beintr,  as  he  said,  deboshed  with  brandy, 
usquebaugh,  and  other  strong  waters,  at.Iohn's  Coffee- 
house, jicr  ambages  of  Peter  Drudgeit,  employed  to 
that  efiect  by  and  through  the  device,  counsel,  and 
covyne  of  Saunders  Fairford,  his  agent,  or  pretended 
agent.  Secondly,  by  the  flight  and  voluntary  deser- 
tion of  the  younger  Fairford.  the  advocate;  on  ac- 
coiint  of  which  he  served  both  father  and  son  with  a 
petition  and  complaint  against  them,  for  malversation 
in  office.  So  that  the  apparent  and  most  probable 
issue  of  this  cause  seemed  to  menace  the  melancholy 
Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  with  additional  subject  for 
plague  and  mortificati(m ;  which  was  the  more  galling, 
as  nis  conscience  told  him  that  the  case  vyas  really 
given  away,  and  that  a  very  brief  resumption  of  the 
former  argument,  with  reference  to  the  necessary  au- 
thorities and  points  of  evidence,  would  have  enabled 
Alan,  by  the  mere  breath,  as  it  were,  of  his  mouth,  to 
blow  away  the  various  cobwebs  with  which  Mr. 
Tough  had  again  invested  the  proceedings.  But  il 
■went,  he  said,  just  like  a  decreet  in  absence,  and  was 
lost  for  want  of  a  contradictor. 

In  the  mean  time,  nearly  a  week  passed  over  with- 
out r.Ir.  Fairford  hearing  a  word  directly  from  his  son. 
He  learned,  indeed,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crosbie,  that 
the  young  counsellor  had  safely  reached  Dumfries, 
but  had  left  that  town  upon  some  ulterior  researches, 
the  purpose  of  which  he  had  not  communicated.  The 
old  man,  thus  left  to  suspense,  and  to  mortifying  re- 
collections, deprived  also  of  the  domestic  society  to 
which  he  had  been  habituated,  began  to  suffer  in 
body  as  well  as  in  mind.  He  had  formed  the  deter- 
mination of  setting  out  in  person  for  Dumfries-shire, 
when,  after  having  been  dogged,  peevish,  and  snappish 
to  his  clerks  and  ilomestics,  to  an  unusual  and  almost 
Intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious  humours  settled 
in  a  hissing-hot  fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  a  well-known 
tamer  of  the  most  froward  spirits,  and  under  whose 
discipline  we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  him,  as  the 
continuation  of  this  history  assumes,  with  the  next 
division,  a  form  somewhat  different  from  direct  narra- 
tive and  epistolary  correspondence,  though  partaking 
of  the  character  of  both. 


CHAPTER    III. 

JOl'RXAL  OF  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

iTlio  rollowing  .iddress  ij  written  (in  tlie  insids  of  the  envelope 
wlucli  contained  the  Journal.] 

IvT^  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  may  fall,  they 
will  instruct  him,  during  a  certain  time  at  least,  in  the 
history  of  the  lifeof  an  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  in 
the  heart  of  a  free  country,  and  without  any  crime  being 
laid  to  his  charge,  has  been,  and  is,  subjected  to  a 
coarse  of  unlawful  and  violent  restraint.  He  who 
opens  this  letter,  is  therefore  conjured  to  apply  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and,  following  such  indications  as 
the  papers  inav  atibrd,  to  exert  Kimself  for  the  relief 
of  one,  who,  while  he  possesses  every  claim  to  assist- 
Bnce  winch  oppressed  innocence  can  give,  has  at  the 
Bame  time,  both  the  inclination  and  the  means  of 
peing  grateful  to  his  deliverers.  Or,  if  the  person  ob- 
Jnining  these  letters  shall  want  courage  or  means  to 
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effect  the  writer's  release,  he  is,  in  that  case,  conjured, 
by  every  duty  of  a  man  to  his  fellow-mortals,  and  of 
a  Christian  towards  one  who  profes.ses  the  same  holy 
tVdth,  to  take  the  earliest  measures  for  conveying 
them  with  speed  and  safety  to  the  hands  of  Alan  Fair- 
ford, Esq.,  Advocate,  residing  in  the  family  of  his 
father,  Alexander  Fairford,  Esq.,  Writei  to  the  Signet, 
Brown's  Square,  F.dinburgh.  He  may  be  assured  of 
a  liberal  reward,  besides  the  consciousness  of  having 
discharged  a  real  duty  to  humanity. 


My  De^vrest  Alan, 

Feeling  as  warmly  towards  you  in  doubt  and  in 
distress,  as  I  ever  did  in  the  brightest  days  of  our  inti- 
macy, it  is  to  you  whom  I  address  a  history  which 
may  perhaps  fall  into  very  different  hands.  A  portion 
of  my  former  spirit  descends  to  my  pen,  when  I  write 
your  name,  and  indulging  the  happy  thought  that  you 
may  be  my  deliverer  from  my  present  uncomfortable 
and  alarming  situation,  as  you  have  been  my  guide 
and  cou  ^sellor  on  every  former  occasion,  I  will  sub- 
due the  acjection  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm 
me.  Therefore,  as.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  time 
enough  to  write,  I  will  endeavour  to  pour  mv 
thoughts  out,  as  fully  and  freely  as  of  old,  though 
probably  without  the  same  gay  and  happy  levity. 

If  the  papers  should  reach  other  hands  than  yours, 
still  I  will  not  regret  this  exposure  of  my  feelings : 
for,  allowii.g  for  an  ample  share  of  the  follv  incidental 
to  youth  and  inexperience,  I  fear  not  that  I  have 
much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  narrative;  nay,  I  even 
hope,  that  the  open  simplicity  and  frankness  with 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  every  singular  and  dis- 
tressing circumstance,  may  prepossess  even  a  stran- 
ger in  my  favour;  and  that,  amid  the  multitude  of 
seemingly  trivial  circumstances  which  I  detailed  at 
length,  aclew  may  be  found  to  effect  my  lil)eration. 

Another  chance  certainly  remains — the  Journal,  as 
I  may  call  it,  may  never  reach  the  hands,  either  of 
the  dear  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  those  of 
an  indifferent  stranger,  but  may  become  the  prey  of 
the  persons  by  whom  I  am  at  present  treated  as  a 
prisoner.  Let  it  be  so — they  will  learn  from  it  little 
but  what  they  already  know;  that,  as  a  man,  and 
an  Englishman,  my  soul  revolts  at  the  usage  which 
I  have  received;  that  I  am  determined  to  essay  every 
possible  means  to  obtain  my  freedom  ;  that  captivity 
has  not  broken  my  spirit,  and  that,  although  they 
may  doubtless  complete  their  oppression  by  murder 
I  am  still  willing  to  bequeath  my  cause  to  the  justice 
of  my  country.  Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  proba- 
bility that  my  papers  may  be  torn  from  nie,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  one  in  particular,  who, 
causelessly  my  enemy  already,  may  be  yet  farther  in- 
censed at  me  for  recording  the  history  of  my  wrongs, 
I  proceed  to  resume  the  history  of  events  which  iiave 
befallen  me  since  the  conclusion  of  my  last  "etter  to 
my  dear  Alan  Fairford,  dated,  if  I  mistake  i.^  ■  on  the 
5th  day  of  this  still  current  month  of  August. 

Upon  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that  let  --r,  I 
had  been  present,  for  the  purpose  of  an  idle  frolic,  at 
a  dancing  party  at  the  village  of  Brokenburn,  abou, 
six  miles  from  Dumfries;  many  persons  must  have 
seen  me  there,  should  the  fact  appear  of  importance 
suflScient  to  require  investigation.  I  danced,  played 
on  the  violin,  and  took  part  in  the  festivity,  till  about 
midnight,  when  my  servant,  Samuel  Owen,  brought 
me  my  horses,  and  I  rode  back' to  a  small  inn  called 
Shepherd's  Bush,  kept  by  Mrs.  Gregson,  which  had 
been  occasionally  my  residence  for  about  a  fortnight 
past.  I  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  you, 
my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I  think,  you  must  have  re- 
ceived in  safety.  Why  did  I  not  follow  your  advice, 
.so  often  given  me?  Why  uld  I  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  danger,  of  which  ii  kind  voice  had 
warned  me?  These  are  now  unavailing  questions. 
I  was  blinded  by  a  fatality,  and  remained  fiutterina 
like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until  1  have  been 
scorched  to  some  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  passed,  and  tine 
hung  heavy  on  my  hands.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  blusa 
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at  recollecting  what  has  been  often  objected  to  meby 
the  dear  friend  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  viz. 
the  facility  with  which  I  have,  in  moments  of  indo- 
lence, suffered  mv  motions  to  be  directed  by  any  per- 
son who  chanced  to  be  near  me,  instead  of  takina  the 
labour  of  thinking;  or  deciding  for  myself.  I  had  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  guide  and  errand- 
boy,  a  lad  named  Benjamin,  the  son  of  one  widow 
Coltherd,  who  lives  near  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  and 
I  cannot  but  remember  that,  upon  several  occasions, 
I  had  of  late  suffered  him  to  possess  more  influence 
over  my  motions,  than  at  all  became  the  difference  of 
our  age  and  condition.  At  present  he  e.xerted  himself 
to  persuade  me  that  it  was  the  finest  possible  sport  to 
see  the  fish  taken  out  from  the  nets  placed  in  the 
Solway  at  the  reflu.x  of  the  ride,  and  urged  mv  going 
thither  this  evening  so  much,  that,  looking  back  on 
tiie  whole  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  think  he  had 
some  especial  motive  for  his  conduct.  These  parti- 
culars I  have  mentioned,  that  if  these  papers  fall  into 
friendly  hands,  the  boy  may  be  sought  after  and  sub- 
mitted to  examination. 
_  His  eloQuence  being  uiiable  to  persuade  me  that  I 
should  take  any  pleasure  in  seeing  the  fniitless  strug- 
gles of  the  fish  when  left  in  the  nets  and  deserted  bv 
the  tide,  he  artfully  suggested,  that  3Ir.  and  Miss 
Geddes,  a  respectable  Quaker  familv  well  known  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  with  whom'I  had  contracted 
habits  of  intimacy,  would  possibly  be  offended  if  I 
did  not  make  them  an  early  visit.  Both,  he  said,  had 
been  particularly  inquiring  "the  reasons  of  my  leaving 
their  house  rather  suddenly  on  the  previous  day.  I 
resolved,  therefore,  to  walk  up  to  Mount  Sharon  and 
make  my  apologies,  and  I  asreed  to  permit  the  boy 
to  attend  upon  me,  and  wait  my  return  from  the 
house,  that  I  might  fish  on  my  way  homeward  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  for  which  amusement,  he  assured 
me.  [  would  find  the  evening  most  favourable.  I  men- 
lion  this  minute  circumstance,  because  I  strongly 
suspect  that  this  boy  had  a  presentiment  bow  the 
evening  was  to  terminate  with  me,  and  entertained 
the  selfish  though  childish  wish  of  securing  to  him- 
self an  angling-rod  which  he  had  often  admired,  as  a 
part  of  my  spoils.  I  may  do  the  boy  wrong,  but  I 
had  before  remarked  in  him  the  pecuHar  art  of  pursu- 
ing the  trifling  objects  of  cupidity  proper  to  his  age, 
With  the  systematic  address  of  much  riper  years. 

When  we  had  commenced  our  walk,  I  upbraided 
liim  with  the  coolness  of  the  evening,  considering  the 
season,  the  easterly  wind,  and  other  circumstances, 
unfavourable  for  angling.  He  persisted  in  his  own 
story,  and  made  a  few  casts,  as  if  to  convince  me  of 
niv  eiTor,  but  caught  no  fish;  and,  indeed,  as  I  am 
now  convinced,  was  much  more  intent  on  watchinir 
my  motions,  than  on  taking  any.  When  I  ridiculed 
lum  once  more  on  iiis  fruitless  endeavours,  he  an- 
swered with  a  sneering  smile,  that  "  the  trouts  would 
not  rise,  because  there  was  thunder  in  the  air;"  an 
intimation  which,  in  one  sense,  1  have  found  too  true. 

I  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon;  was  received  by  my 
friirnds  there  with  their  wonted  kindness ;  and  after 
bein^  a  httle  rallied  on  my  having  suddenly  left  them 
on  me  preceding  evenuig,  I  agreed  to  make  atone- 
ment by  staving  all  night,  and  dismissed  the  lad  wjio 
attended  with  my  fishing-rod,  to  carry  that  informa- 
tion to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  went  thither,  or  in  a  ditfiirent  direction. 

Betwixt  eight  and  nine  o'clock  when  't  began  to 
become  dark,  we  walked  on  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the 
appearance  of  the  firmament,  dittering  with  ten  mil- 
lion of  stars;  to  which  a  sliglit  touch  of  early  frost 
gave  tenfold  lustre.  .\s  we  gazed  on  this  splendid 
scene,  Miss  Geddes,  I  think,  was  the  first  to  point 
ou*.  to  our  admiration  a  shooting  or  falling  .«tar,  which, 
ehe  said,  drew  a  long  train  after  it.  Looking  to  the 
Dart  of  the  heavens  which  she  pointed  out,  I  dis- 
tuicily  observed  two  successive  sky-rockets  arise, 
end  burst  in  the  skv. 

•'These  meteors,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  in  answer  to 
nis  sister's  observation,  "are  not  formed  in  heaven, 
nor  do  they  bode  any  good  to  the  dwellers  upon 
enrth  " 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  to  another  quarter  of  the 
«J5y.  aiifl  «  rocket,  as  if  a  signal  in  answer  to  those 


which  had  already  appeared,   rose  high  from  the 
earth,  and  burst  apparently  amon"  the  stars. 

Mr.  Geddes  seemed  very  thoughtful  for  some  mi- 
nutes, and  then  said  to  his  sister^  "Rachel,  though  il 
waxes  late,  I  must  go  down  to  the  fishing  statioa. 
and  pass  the  night  in  the  overseer's  room  mere." 

"Nav,  then,"  replied  the  lady,  "I  am  but  too  well 
assured  that  the  sons  of  Belial  are  menacing  these 
nets  and  devices.  Joshua,  art  thou  a  man  of  peace, 
and  wilt  thou  willingly  and  wittingly  thrust  thyseli, 
where  thou  mayst  be  tempted  by  the  ol^  man  Adam 
within  thee,  to  enter  into  aebate'and  strife  7" 

"I  am  a  man  of  peace,  Rachel,"  answered  Me. 
Geddes,  "  even  to  the  utmost  extent  which  our  friena? 
can  demand  of  humanity;  and  neither  have  I  ever 
iised,  nor,  with  the  help  of  God,  will  I  at  any  future 
time  employ,  the  arm  of  flesh  to  repel  or  to  revenge 
injuries.  But  if  I  can,  by  mild  reasons,  and  firm  con- 
duct, p«ve  those  rude  men  from  committing  a  crime, 
and  the  property  belonging  to  myself  and  others 
from  sustaining  damage,  surely  I  do  but  the  duty  oi 
a  man  and  a  Christian." 

With  these  words,  he  ordered  his  horse  instantly; 
and  his  sister  ceasing  to  argue  with  him,  folded  her 
arms  upon  her  bosom,  and  looked  up  to  heaven  with 
a  resigned  and  yet  sorrowful  countenance. 

These  particulars  may  appear  trivial ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, in  my  present  condition,  to  exert  my  faculties  in 
recollecting  the  past,  and  in  recording  it,  than  waste 
them  in  vain  and  anxious  anticipations  of  the  future. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me  to  remain 
in  the  house,  from  which  the  rnaster  was  thus  sud- 
denly summoned  away  ;  and  I  therefore  begged  per- 
mission to  attend  him  to  the  fishing  station,  assuring 
his  sister  that  I  would  be  a  guarantee  for  His  safety. 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleasure  to  Jliss 
Geddes.  "  Let  it  be  so,  brother,''  she  said ;  "  and  let 
the  young  man  have  the  desire  of  his  heart,  that 
there  may  be  a  faithful  witness  to  stand  by  thee  in 
the  hour  of  need,  and  to  report  how  it  shall  fare  with 
thee." 

" Xoj  Rachel."  said  the  worthy  man,  "thou  art  to 
blame  in  this,  that,  to  quiet  thy  apprehensions  on  my 
account,  thou  shouldst  thrust  into  danger— if  danger 
it  shall  prove  to  be— this  youth,  our  guest ;  for  whoin. 
doubtless,  in  case  of  mishap,  as  many  hearts  wilJ 
ache  as  may  be  afflicted  on  our  account." 

"Nay,  mygood  friend,"  said  I,  taking  Mr.  Geddes's' 
hand,  "I  am  not  so  happy  as  you  suppose  me.  Were 
my  span  to  be  concluded  this  evening,  few  would  so 
much  as  know  that  such  a  being  bad  existed  for 
twenty  vears  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  of  these 
few,  only  one  would  sincerelv  regret  me.  Do  not, 
therefore,  refuse  me  the  privilege  of  attending  you ; 
and  of  showing,  by  so  trifling  an  act  of  kindness, 
that  if  I  have  few  friends,  I  am  at  least  desirous  te 
serve  them." 

"Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee,'"  said 
Joshua  Geddes,  returning  the  pressure  of  my  hand. 
"Rachel,  the  youns:  man  shall  go  with  me.  Why 
should  he  not  face  danger,  in  order  to  do  justice  and 
preserve  peace  ?  There  is  that  within  me,*^'  he  adderi, 
looking  upwards,  and  with  a  passing  enthusiasm 
which  I  had  not  before  observed,  and  tne  absence  ol 
which  perhaps  rather  belonged  to  the  sect  than  to  his 
own  personal  character— "I  say,  I  have  that  within 
which  assures  me,  that  though  tne  ungodly  may  rage 
even  like  the  storm  of  the  ocean,  they  shall  not  have 
freedom  to  prevail  against  us." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Geddes  appointed  a  pony 
to  be  saddled  for  my  use;  and  having  taken  a  basket 
with  some  provdsions,  and  a  servant  to  carry  back 
the  horses,  for  which  there  was  no  accommodation 
at  the  fisiiing  station,  we  set  off  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  and  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  riding, 
arrived  at  our  place  of  destination. 

The  station  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of  huts  for 
four  or  five  fishermen,  a  cooperage  and  sheds,  and  a 
better  sort  of  cottage,  at  which  the  superintendent 
resided.  We  gave  our  horses  to  the  servant,  to  be 
carried  back  to  ?.Iount  Sharon;  my  companion  ex- 
pressing himself  humanely  anxious  for  their  safety^ 
and  knocked  at  the  door' of  the  house.  At  first  we 
only  heard  a  barking  of  dogs ;  but  these  animals  be- 
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came  quiet  on  snuffins?  beneath  the  door,  and  iic- 
knowledjiins;  the  presence  of  friends.  A  hoarse  voice 
tlien  demanded,  in  rather  unfriendly  acceius,  who  we 
were,  and  what  we  wanted;  and  it  was  not  until 
Joshua  named  himself,  and  called  upon  his  super- 
intendent to  open,  that  the  latter  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  hut,  attended  by  three  larpe  dogs  of  the 
Newfoundland  breed.  He  had  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand,  and  two  large  heavy  ship-pistols  stuck  into  his 
belt.  He  was  a  stout,  elderly  man,  who  had  been  a 
sailor,  as  I  learned,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
and  was  now  mucn  confided  in  by  the  Fishing  Com- 
pany, v.hose  concerns  he  directed  under  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Geddes. 

"Thou  didst  not  e.xpect  me  to-night,  friend  Davies  ?" 
said  my  friend  to  the  old  man,  who  was  arranging 
Seats  for  us  by  the  fire. 

"  No,  jMaster  Geddes,"  answered  he,  "I  did  not 
expect  you,  nor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  I  wish  for  you 
either. 

"  These  are  plain  terms,  John  Davies,"  answered 
Mr.  Geddes. 

"  Av,  av,  sir,  I  know  your  worship  loves  no  holyday 
speeches. 

"Thou  dost  guess,  I  suppose,  what  brings  us  here 
60  late,  John  Davies  ?"  said  Mr.  Geddes. 

"I  do  suppose,  sir,"  answered  the  superintendent, 
"  that  it  was  because  these  d^-d  smuggling  wreckers 
on  the  coast  are  showing  their  lights  to  gather  their 
forces,  as  they  did  the  night  before  they  broke  down 
the  dam-dike  and  wears  up  the  country;  but  if  that 
same  be  the  case,  I  wish  once  more  you  had  staid 
away,  for  your  worship  carries  no  fighting  tackle 
aboard,  I  think;  and  there  will  be  work  for  such  ere 
morning,  your  worship." 

"  Worship  is  due  to  Heaven  only,  John  Davies," 
said  Geddes.  "  I  have  often  desired  thee  to  desist 
from  using  that  phrase  to  me." 

"  I  won  t,  then,"  said  John;  "no  offence  meant: 
But  how  the  devil  can  a  man  stand  picking  his  words, 
f/hen  he  is  just  going  to  come  to  blows  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes. 
'  Call  in  the  rest  of  the  men,  that  I  may  give  them 
Jieir  instructions." 

"  I  may  cry  dll  doomsday,  Master  Geddes,  ere  a 
loul  answers— the  cowardly  lubbers  have  all  made 
»ail — the  cooper,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  so  soon  as 
jhey  heard  the  enemy  were  at  sea.  They  have  all 
taken  to  the  long-boat,  and  left  the  ship  among  the 
breakers,  except  little  Phil  and  myself— they  have, 
by !" 

"  Swear  not  at  all  John  Davies — thou  art  an  honest 
man  ;  and  I  believe  without  an  oath,  that  thy  com- 
rades love  their  own  bones  better  than  my  goods  and 
chattels.  And  so  thoa  hast  no  assistance  but  little 
Phil  against  a  hundred  men  or  two  7" 

"  Why,  there  are  the  dogs,  your  honour  knows, 
Neptune  and  Thetis — and  the  puppy  may  do  some- 
thing; and  then  though  your  worship— I  beg  pardon — 
though  your  honour  be  no  great  fighter,  this  young 
gentleman  may  bear  a  hand." 

"  Ay,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with  arms,"  said 
Mr.  Geddes;  "let  me  see  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  here  be  a  pair  of  buffers  will  bite  as 
well  as  bark — these  will  make  sure  of  two  rogues  at 
least.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  strike  without  firing 
H  shot.— Take  care  your  honour,  they  are  double- 
shotted." 

"Ay,  John  Davies,  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  throw- 
ing the  pistols  into  a  tub  of  water  beside  him ;  "  and 
I  wish  I  could  render  the  whole  generation  of  them 
useless  at  the  same  moment." 

A  deep  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  John 
Davies'.s  weatherbeaten  countenance.  "  Belike  your 
honour  is  going  to  take  the  command  yourself  then?" 
he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Why,  I  can  be  of  little  use 
now;  and  since  your  worship,  or  your  honour,  or 
whatever  you  are,  means  to  strike  quietlv,  I  believe 
Vou  will  do  it  belter  without  me  than  with  me,  for  I 
am  like  enough  to  make  mischief,  I  admit ;  but  I'll 
never  leave  my  post  without  orders." 

"  Then  you  have  mine,  John  Davies,  to  go  to  Mount 
Sharon  directly,  and  take  the  boy  Phil  with  you. 
'Vhere  is  he  7'" 


"  He  is  on  the  outlook  for  these  scums  of  the  earth," 
answered  Davies;  "but  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  knoAr 
when  they  come,  if  we  are  not  to  stand  to  our  wea- 
pons." 

"  We  will  use  none  but  those  of  sense  and  reason, 
John." 

"And  you  may  just  as  well  cast  chaff'  against  the 
wind,  as  speak  sense  and  reason  to  the  like  of  them." 

"Well,  well,  be  it  so,"  said  Joshua;  "and  now, 
John  Davies,  1  know  thou  art  what  the  world  calls  a 
brave  fellow,  and  I  have  ever  found  thee  an  honest 
one.  And  now  I  command  you  to  go  to  Mount 
Sharon,  and  let  Phil  lie  on  the  bank-side— see  the 
poor  boy  hath  a  sea- cloak,  though— and  watch  what 
happens  here,  and  let  him  bring  you  the  news;  and 
if  anv  violence  shall  be  offered  to  the  property  there, 
I  trust  to  your  fidelity  to  carry  my  sister  to  Duinfries, 
to  the  house  of  our  friends  the  Corsacks,  and  inform 
the  civil  authorities  of  what  mischief  hath  befallen." 

The  old  seaman  i  lused  a  moment.  "  It  is  hard, 
hnes  for  me,"  he  sai\,  "  to  leave  your  honour  in  tri- 
bulation; and  yet,  slaying  here,  I  am  only  like  to 
make  bad  worse;  and  your  honour's  sister.  Miss 
Rachel,  must  be  looked  to,  that's  certain;  for  if  the 
rogues  once  get  their  hand  to  mischief,  they  will 
come  to  Mount  Sharon  after  they  have  wasted  and 
destroyed  this  here  snug  little  roadstead,  where  I 
thought  to  ride  at  anchor  for  life." 

"  Right,  right,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes  ; 
"and  best  call  the  dogs  with  you." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  veteran,  "  for  they  are  some- 
thing of  my  mind,  and  would  not  keep  quiet  if  they 
saw  mischief  doing;  so  maybe  they  might  come  to 
mischief  poor  dumb  creatures.  So  God  bless  your 
honour — I  mean  your  worship — I  cannot  bring  my 
mouth  to  say  fare  you  well.— Here,  Neptune,  Thetis  ! 
come,  dogs,  come." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  very  crestfallen  countenance, 
John  Davies  left  the  hut. 

"Now  there  goes  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful 
creatures  that  ever  was  born,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  as 
the  superintendent  shut  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
"  Nature  made  him  with  a  heart  that  would  not  have 
sufferetl  him  to  harm  a  fly ;  but  thou  seest,  friend  Lati- 
mer, that  as  men  arm  their  bull-dogs  with  spiked 
collars,  and  their  game-cocks  with  steel  spurs,  to  aid 
them  in  fight,  so  they  corrupt^  by  education,  the  best 
and  mildest  natures,  until  fortitude  and  spirit  become 
stubbornness  and  ferocity.  Beheve  me,  friend  Lati- 
mer, I  would  as  soon  e.xpose  my  faithful  household 
dog  to  a  vain  combat  with  a  herd  of  wolves,  as  yon 
trusty  creature  to  the  violence  of  the  enraged  multi- 
tude. But  I  need  say  little  on  this  subject  to  thee, 
friend  Latimer,  who,  I  doubt  not,  art  trained  to  be- 
lieve that  courage  is  displayed  and  honour  attained, 
not  by  doing  and  suffering,  as  becomes  a  man,  that 
which  fate  calls  us  to  suffer,  and  justice  commands 
us  to  do,  but  because  thou  art  ready  to  retort  violence 
for  violence,  and  considerest  the  lightest  insult  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  spilling  of  blood,  nay,  the 
taking  of  life.— But,  leaving  these  points  of  contro- 
versy to  a  more  fit  season,  let  us  see  what  our  basket 
of  provision  contains ;  for  in  truth,  friend  Latimer, 
I  am  one  of  those  whom  neither  fear  nor  anxiety 
deprive  of  their  ordinary  appetite." 

We  found  the  means  of  good  cheer  accordmglj; 
which  Mr.  Geddes  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  eaten  in  a  situation  of  perfect  safety;  nay, 
his  conversation  appeared  to  be  rather  more  gay 
than  on  ordinary  occasions.  After  eating  our  supp'^r 
we  left  the  hut  together,  and  walked  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  the  banks" of  the  sea.  It  was  high  watei,  ami 
the  ebb  had  not  yet  commenced.  The  moon  shone 
broad  and  bright  upon  the  placid  face  of  the  Solway 
Frith,  and  showed  a  slight  ripple  upon  the  stakes, 
the  tops  of  which  were  just  visible  above  the  waves, 
and  on  the  dark-colouied  buo/s  which  m.arked  the 
upper  edce  of  the  enclosure  of  nets.  At  a  much 
greater  distance.— for  the  estuary  is  here  very  wide,— 
the  line  of  the  English  coast  was  seen  on  the  verge 
of  the  water,  resembling  one  of  those  fog-banks  on 
which  mariners  are  said  to  gair-^,  uncertain  whether  if 
be  land  or  atmospherical  delusion. 

"We  shall  be  undisturbed  for  some  hours,"  said 
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Mr.  Gedde?  ;  "  they  will  not  come  down  upon  us  till 
tfie  state  of  the  tide  permiis  them  to  destroy  the  tide- 
nets.  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that  human  passions 
will  so  soon  transform  such  a  tranquil  scene  as  this, 
into  one  of  devastation  and  confusion  T' 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  exquisite  stillness;  so 
nu  h  so,  that  the  restless  waves  of  the  Solway  seem- 
ed, ;f  not  absolutely  to  sleep,  at  least  to  slumber; — on 
the  shore  no  night-bird  was  heard — the  cock  had  not 
fiui  g  his  first  matins,  and  we  ourselves  walked  more 
ligntly  than  by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the  sound  of  our  own 
paces  to  the  serene  tranquillity  around  us.  At  length, 
the  plaintive  cry  of  a  dog  broke  the  silence,  and  on 
our  return  U)  the  cottage,  we  found  that  the  younger 
of  the  three  animals  which  had  gone  along  with  John 
Davies,  unaccustomed,  peihaps,  to  distant  journeys, 
and  the  duty  of  following  to  heel,  had  strayed  from 
the  party,  and,  unable  to  rejoin  them,  had  wandered 
back  to  the  place  of  its  birth. 

"Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  garrison," 
said  JMr.  Geddes,  as  he  caressed  the  dog,  and  admit- 
ted it  into  the  cottage.  "Poor  thing!  as  thou  art 
mcapable  of  doing  any  mischief,  I  nope  thou  wilt 
sustain  none.  At  least  thou  mayst  do  us  the  good 
service  of  a  sentinel,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
repose,  under  the  certainty  that  thou  will  alarm  us 
when  the  enemy  is  at  hand." 

There  were  two  beds  in  the  superintendent's  room, 
upon  which  we  threw  ourselves.  Mr.  Geddes,  with 
his  happy  equanimity  of  temper,  was  asleep  m  the 
first  five  minutes.  I  lay  for  some  time  in  doubtful  and 
anxious  thoughts,  watching  the  fire  and  the  motions 
of  the  restless  dog,  which,  disturbed  probably  at  the 
absence  of  John  Davies,  wandered  from  the  hearth 
to  the  door  and  back  again,  then  came  to  the  bedside, 
and  licked  my  hands  and  face,  and  at  length,  expe- 
riencing no  repulse  to  its  advances,  established  itself 
at  my  feet,  and  went  to  sleep,  an  example  which  I 
soon  afterwards  followed. 

Tlie  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan — for  I  will 
never  relinquish  the  hope  that  what  I  am  writing 
may  one  day  reach  your  hands— has  not  forsaken 
me  even  in  my  confinement,  and  the  extensive 
though  unimportant  details  into  which  I  have  been 
hurried,  render  it  necessary  that  1  commence  ano- 
ther sheet.  Fortunately,  my  pigmy  characters  com- 
prehend a  great  many  words  w^ithin  a  small  space  of 
paper. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DARSiE  Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

The  morning  was  dawning,  and  Mr.  Geddes  and  I 
myself  were  still  sleeping  soundly,  when  the  alarm 
was  given  by  my  canine  bedfellow,  who  first  growled 
deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length  bore  more  decided 
testimony  to  the  approach  of  some  enemy.  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  perceived,  at  the  d  ^  tance 
of  about  two  hundred  yards,  a  small  but  close  column 
of  men,  which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  dark  hedge, 
hut  that  I  could  perceive  it  was  advancing  rapidly  and 
in  silence. 

The  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  instantly  ran 
howling  back  to  me,  having  probably  been  chastised 
;by  a  stick  or  a  stone.  Uncertain  as  to  the  plan  of 
tactics  or  of  treaty  which  Mr.  Geddes  might  think 
proper  to  adopt,  I  was  about  to  retire  into  the  cottage, 
when  he  suddenly  joined  me  at  the  door,  and,  slipping 
las  arm  through  mine,  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  meet  them 
nianfully  ;  we  nave  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.— 
Friends,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  as  we  approached 
them,  "who  and  what  are  you,  and  with  what  pur- 
pose are  you  here  on  iny  property  ?" 

A  loud  cheer  was  the  answer  returned,  and  a  brace 
of  fiddlers  who  occupied  the  front  of  the  march  im- 
mediately str-ick  up  the  insulting  air,  the  words  of 
«hich  begin, 

"  Merrily  danced  tlie  Quaker's  wife, 

And  merrily  danced  Uie  Uuaker." 

Even  at  that  moinentof  alarm,  I  think  I  recognised 
lilt;  tones  of  the  blind  fiddler,  known  bv  the  name  of 
Wandering  Willie,  from  his  itinerant  habits.    They 


continued  to  advance  swiftly  and  in  great  order,  m 
their  front 

"The  fiery  fiddlers  playing  martial  airs  ;" 

when,  coming  close  up,  they  surrounded  us  by  a  singld 
movement,  and  there  was  a  universal  er\',  "Whoop, 
duaker — whoop,  Quaker!  Here  have  we  them  both, 
the  wet  Quaker  and  the  dry  one." 

"  Hang  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and  wet  the  dry 
one  with  a  ducking,"  answered  another  voice. 

"  Where  is  tlie  sea-otter,  John  Davies,  that 
destroyed  more  fish  than  any  sealch  iipon  Ailsay 
Craig?"  exclaimed  a  third  voice,  "i  have  an  old 
crow  to  pluck  with  him,  and  a  pock  to  put  the  fea- 
thers in." 

We  stood  perfectly  passive;  for,  to  have  attempted 
resistance  against  more  than  a  hundred  men,  armed 
with  guns,  fish-spears,  iron-crows,  spades,  and 
bludgeons,  would  have  been  an  act  of  utter  insanity. 
Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  strong  sonorous  voice,  answered 
the  questioii  about  the  superintendent  in  a  manner, 
the  manlv  inditierence  of  which  compelled  them  to 
attend  toliim. 

"John  Davies,"  he  said,  "will,  I  trust,  soon  be  at 
Dumfries" 

"To fetch  down  redcoats  and  dragoons  against  us, 
you  canting  old  villain  !" 

A  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at  my 
friend,  which  I  parried  by  interposing  the  stick  I  had 
in  my  hand.  I  was  instantly  struck  down,  and  liave 
a  faint  recollection  of  hearing  some  crying,  "Kill  tlie 
young  spy!"  and  others,  as  I  thought,  interposing  on 
my  behalf.  But  a  second  blow  on  the  head,  received 
in  the  scuffle,  soon  deprived  me  of  sense  and  con- 
sciousness, and  threw  me  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 
from  which  I  did  not  recover  immediately.  When  I 
did  come  to  myself,  I  was  lying  on  the  bed  from  which 
I  had  just  risen  before  the  fray,  and  my  poor  compa- 
nion, the  Newfoundland  puppy,  its  courage  entirely 
cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  riot,  had  crept  as  close  to 
me  as  it  could,  and  lay  trembling  and  whining,  as  if 
under  the  most  dreadful  terror.  I  doubted  at  first 
whether  I  had  not  dreamed  of  the  tumult,  uniil,  as 
I  attempted  to  rise,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  dizziness 
assured  me  that  the  injurv'  I  had  sustained  was  but 
too  real.  I  gathered  together  my  senses — listened — 
and  heard  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the  rioters,  busy, 
doubtless,  in  their  work  of  devastation.  I  made  a 
second  effort  to  rise,  or  at  least  to  turn  myself,  for  I 
lay  with  my  face  to  the  wall  of  the  cottage,  but  I 
found  that  my  limbs  were  secured,  and  my  motions 
elfectuallyprevented — not  indeed  by  cords,  but  by  linen 
or  cloth  bandages  swathed  around  my  ankles,  and 
securing  my  hands  to  my  sides.  Aware  of  my  utterly 
captive  condition,  I  groaned  betwixt  bodily  pain  and 
mental  distress. 

A  voice  by  my  bedside  whispered,  in  a  whining  tone, 
"Whisht  a-ye,  hinnie— whisht,  a-ye ;  hand  your 
tongue,  like  a  good  bairn — ye  have  cost  us  clear 
eneugh  already.    My  hinnie's  clean  gane  now." 

Knowing,  as  I  thought,  the  phra.seology  of  the  wife 
of  the  itinerant  musician,  I  asked  her  where  her  hus- 
band was,  and  whether  he  had  been  hurt. 

"  Broken,"  answered  the  dame,  "  all  broken  to 
pieces  ;  fit  for  naught  but  to  be  made  spunks  of— the 
best  l)lood  that  was  in  Scotland." 

"  Broken  ?— blood  1 — is  your  husband  wounded  ; 
has  there  been  bloodshed — broken  limbs?" 

"Broken  limbs  ? — I  wish,"  answered  the  beldam, 
"that  my  hinnie  had  broken  the  best  bane  in  his 
body,  before  he  had  broken  his  fiddle,  that  was  the 
best  blood  in  Scotland— it  was  a  cremonj',  for  aught 
that  I  ken." 

"  Pshaw— only  his  fiddle?"  said  I. 

"I  dinna  ken  what  waur  your  honour  could  iiava 
wished  him  to  do,  unless  he  had  broken  his  neck  :  and 
this  is  muckle  the  same  to  my  hinnie  Willie  and  me. 
Chaw,  indeed  !  It  is  easy  to  say  ckaic,  but  wha  is  to 
gie  us  ony  thing  to  chaw  ?— the  bread-winner's  atsne, 
and  we  may  e'en  sit  down  and  starve." 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  "I  will  pay  j^u  for  twenty  such 
fiddles." 

"Twenty  such!  is  that  a'  ye  ken  about  it?  the 
country  hadna  the  like  o't.    But  if  your  honour  were 
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to  pay  us,  as  nae  doubt  would  be  to  your  credit  here 
and  Hereafter,  where  are  ye  to  aet  the  siller?" 

"I  have  enough  of  money,"  sr.id  I.  attempting  to 
reach  my  hand  towards  my  side-pocket;  "unloose 
these  bandages,  and  1  will  imy  vou  on  the  spot." 

This  hint  appeared  to  move  her,  and  she  was  ap- 
proaching the  bedside,  as  I  hoped,  to  liberate  me  from 
tny  bonds,  when  a  nearer  and  more  desperate  shout 
was  heard,  as  if  the  rioters  were  c'ose  by  the  hut. 

"I  daurna — I  daurna,"  said  tiie  poor  woman,  "  they 
would  murder  me  and  my  hinnie  Willie  baith,  and 
they  have  misguided  us  ancugh  already  ;— but  if  there 
is  any  thing  worldly  I  could  do  for  your  honour,  leave 
out  loosing  ye?" 

^yhat  she  said  recalled  me  to  my  bodily  suffering. 
Agitation,  and  the  effects  of  the  usage  I  had  received, 
had  produced  a  burning  thirst.  I  aslied  for  a  drink  of 
water. 

"  Heaven  Almighty  forbid  that  Epps  Ainslie  should 
gie  ony  sick  gentleman  cauld  well-water,  and  him  in  a 
fever.  JVa,  na,  hinni.e,  let  loe  alane,  I'll  do  better  for 
ye  than  the  like  of  that." 

"Give  me  what  you  will,"  I  replied ;  "let  it  but  be 
liquid  and  cool." 

The  woman  gave  me  a  large  horn  accordingly,  filled 
wiih  spirits  and  water,  which,  without  minute  in- 
quiry concerning  the  nature  of  its  contents,  I  drained 
at  a  draught.  Either  the  spirits  taken  in  such  a  man- 
ner, acted  more  suddenly  than  usual  on  my  brain,  or 
else  there  was  some  drug  mixed  with  the  beverage. 
I  remember  little  after  drinking  it  off,  only  that  the 
appearance  of  things  around  me  became  indistinct  j 
that  the  woman's  form  seemed  to  multiply  itself,  ana 
to  flit  in  various  figures  around  nie,  bearing  the  same 
lineaments  as  she  herself  did.  I  remember  also  that 
the  discordant  noises  and  cries  of  those  without  the 
cottage  seemed  to  die  away  in  a  hum  like  that  with 
which  a  nurse  hushes  her  babe.  At  length  I  fell  into 
a  deep  sound  sleep,  or  rather,  a  state  of  absolute  in- 
sensibility. 

I  have  reason  to  think  this  species  of  trance  lasted 
for  many  hours ;  indeed,  for  the  whole  subsequent  day 
and  part  of  the  night.  It  was  not  uniformly  so  pro- 
found, for  my  recollection  of  it  is  chequered  with  many 
dreams,  all  of  a  painful  nature,  but  too  faint  and  too 
indistinct  to  be  remembered.  At  length  the  moment 
of  waking  came,  and  my  sensations  were  horrible. 

A  deep  sound,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  my  senses, 
I  identified  vi'ith  the  cries  of  the  rioters,  was  the  first 
thing  of  which  I  was  sensible  ;  next,  I  became  con- 
scious that  I  was  carried  violently  forward  in  some 
conveyance,  with  an  unequal  motion,  which  gave  me 
much  pain.  My  position  was  horizontal,  and  when  I 
attempted  to  stretch  my  hands  in  order  to  find  some 
mode  of  securing  myself  against  this  species  of  suffer- 
ing. I  found  I  was  bound  as  before,  and  the  horrible 
reality  rushed  on  my  mind,  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  lately  committed  a  great  outrage  on 
property,  and  were  how  about  to  kidnap,  if  not  to 
murder  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  to  no  purpose — 
all  around  me  was  dark,  for  a  day  had  passed  over 
during  my  captivity.  A  dispiriting  sickness  oppressed 
my  head — my  heart  seemed  on  fire,  vyhile  my  feel  and 
hands  were  chilled  and  benumbed  with  want  of  circu- 
lation. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  at 
length,  and  gradually,  recovered  in  a  sufficient  degree 
the  power  of  observing  external  sounds  and  circum- 
stances; and  when  I  did  so,  they  presented  nothing 
con.'iolatory. 

Groping  \yith  my  hands,  as  far  as  the  bandages 
would  permit,  and  receiving  the  assistance  of  some 
occasional  glances  of  the  moonlight,  I  became  aware 
ihat  the  carriage  in  which  I  was  transported  was  one 
of  the  light  carts  of  the  country,  called  tumblers,  and 
tliat  a  liTtle  attention  had  been  paid  to  luy  accommo- 
dation, as  I  was  laid  i.ipon  some  sacks  covered  with 
malting,  and  filled  with  straw.  Without  these,  my 
condition  would  have  been  still  more  intolerable,  for 
the  Vehicle,  sinking  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the 
•tlier,  sometimes  sticking  absolutely  fast,  and  re- 
quiring the  utmost  exertions  of  the  animal  which  drew 
it  to  put  it  once  more  in  motion,  was  subjected  to 
jolts  in  all  directions,  which  were  very  severe.  At 
•ther  times  it  rolled  silently  and  smoothly  over  what 


seemed  to  be  vvet  sand;  and,  as  I  heard  the  distant 
roar  of  the  tide,  I  had  little  doubt  that  we  were*ei> 
gaged  in  passing  the  formidable  estuary  which  divides 
Die  two  kingdoms. 

There  seemed  to  be  at  least  five  or  six  people  about 
the  cart,  some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback  ;  the  for- 
mer lent  assistance  whenever  it  was  in  danger  of  up- 
setting, or  sticking  fast  in  the  quicksand  ;  the  others 
rode  before  and  acted  as  guides,  often  changing  the 
direction  of  the  vehicle  as  the  precarious  state  of  the 
passage  required. 

I  addressed  myself  lo  the  men  around  the  cart,  and 
endeavoured  to  move  their  compassion.  I  had  harmed. 
I  said,  no  one,  and  for  no  action  in  my  lile  had  de- 
served such  cruel  treatrnent.  I  had  no  concern  what- 
ever in  the  fishing  station  which  had  incurred  their 
displeasure,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Geddca 
was  of  a  very  late  date.  Lastly,  and  as  my  strongest 
arguirient,  I  endeavoured  to  excite  their  fears,  by  in- 
forming them  that  my  rank  in  life  would  not  permit 
me  to  be  either  murdered  or  secreted  with  impunity  ; 
and  to  interest  their  avarice,  by  the  promises  I  made 
them  of  reward,  if  they  would  effect  my  deliverance. 
I  only  received  a  scornful  laugh  in  reply  to  my  threats  ; 
my  promises  might  have  done  more,  for  the  fellows 
were  whispering  together  as  if  in  hesitation,  and  I  be- 
gan to  reiterate  and  increase  my  offers,  when  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  horsemen,  who  had  suddenly  come  up, 
enjoined  silence  to  the  men  on  foot,  and,  approaching 
the  side  of  the  cart,  said  to  me,  with  a  strong  and  de- 
termined voice,  "Young  man,  there  is  no  personal 
harm  designed  to  you.  If  you  remain  silent  and  quiet, 
you  may  reckon  on  good  treatment;  but  if  you  endea- 
vour to  tamper  with  these  men  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  I  will  take  such  measures  for  silencing 
yoiij  as  vou  shall  remember  the  longest  day  you  havo 
to  live.'*' 

I  thought  I  kn?w  the  voice  which  uttered  these 
threats  ;  but,  in  such  a  situation,  my  perceptions  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  I  was  con- 
tented to  reply,  "Whoever  you  are  that  speak  to  me, 
I  entreat  the  benefit  of  the  meanest  prisoner,  who  is 
not  to  be  subjected  legally  to  greater  hardship  than  is 
necessary  for  the  restraint  of  his  person.  I  entreat 
that  these  bonds,  which  hurt  me  so  cruelly,  may  be 
slnc.kcned  at  least,  if  not  removed  altogether." 

"  I  will  slacken  the  belts,"  said  the  former  speaker ; 
"nay,  I  will  altogether  remove  them,  and  allow  you 
to  pursue  your  journey  in  a  more  convenient  maimer, 
provided  you  w'ill  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that 
you  will  not  attempt  an  escape." 

"  \cver!"  I  answered,  with  an  energy  of  which 
despair  alone  could  have  rendered  me  capable — "I 
will  7-icrer  submit  to  loss  of  freedom  a  moment  longer 
than  I  am  subjected  to  it  by  force." 

"Enough,"  he  replied;  "the  sentiment  is  natural; 
but  do  not  on  your  side  complain  that  I,  who  am  car- 
rying on  an  important  undertaking,  use  the  only  means 
in  my  power  for  ensuring  its  success." 

I  entreated  to  know  what  it  was  designed  to  do 
with  me;  but  my  conductor,  in  a  voice  of  menacing 
authority,  desired  me  to  be  silent  on  my  peril ;  and  my 
strength  and  spirits  were  loo  much  exhausted  to  per- 
mit rny  continuing  a  dialogue  so  singular,  even  if 
1  could  have  promised  myself  any  good  result  by 
doing  so. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that,  from  my  recollectiong 
at  the  time,  and  from  what  has  since  taken  place,  I 
have  the  strongest  possible  belief  that  the  man  with 
whom  I  held  this  expostulation,  was  the  singular  per- 
son residing  at  Brokenburn,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and 
called  by  the  fishers  of  that  hamlet,  the  Laird  of  tho 
Solway  Lochs.  The  cause  for  his  inveterate  persecu- 
tion I  cannot  pretend  even  to  gxiess  at. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cart  was  dragged  heavily  and 
wearily  on,  until  the  nearer  roar  of  the  advancing  tiilo 
excited  the  apprehension  of  another  danger.  I  could 
not  mistake  the  sound,  which  I  had  heard  upon  an- 
other occasion,  when  it  was  only  the  speed  of  a  fleet 
horse  which  saved  me  from  perishing  :n  the  quick- 
sands. Thou,  my  dear  Alan,  canst  not  but  reinember 
the  former  circumstances;  and  now,  wonderJid  con 
trast !  the  very  man,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  who  then 
saved  me  from  peril,  was  the  leader  of  the  lawlcsg 
16* 
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Daiid  who  had  deprived  me  of  mj;  hberty.  I  conjec- 
tured that  the  danger  grew  imminent ;  for  1  heard 
fiome  words  and  circmnstances  which  made  me  aware 
that  a  rider  hastily  fastened  his  own  horse  to  the 
shafts  of  the  cart,  in  order  to  assist  the  exhausted 
animal  which  drew  it,  and  the  vehicle  was  now  pulled 
forward  at  a  faster  pace,  which  the  horses  were  urged 
10  maintain  hy  blows  and  curses.  The  men,  however, 
were  inliabiiants  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  had 
s'rong  personal  reason  to  believe,  that  one  of  them,  at 
Isast,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  depths 
and  shallows  of  the  perilous  paths  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  But  they  were  in  iinmintnt  danger  them- 
selves ;  and  if  so,  as  from  the  whispering  and  exertions 
to  push  on  with  the  cart,  was  much  to  be  apprehended, 
iliere  was  little  doubt  that  J  should  he  left  behind  as  a 
useless  encumbrance,  and  that  wiiile  I  was  in  a  con- 
dition which  rendered  every  chance  of  escape  iniprac- 
iicable.  These  were  awful  apprehensions ;  but  it 
pleased  Providence  to  increase  them  to  a  point  which 
iny  brain  was  scarcely  able  to  endure. 

As  we  approached  very  near  to  a  black  line,  which, 
dimly  visible  as  it  was,  I  could  make  out  to  be  the 
shore,  we  heard  two  or  three  sounds,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  report  of  fire-arms.  Immediately  all  was 
bustle  among  our  party  to  get  forward.  Presently 
a  fellow  galloped  up  to  us,  crying  out,  "  Ware  hawk  ! 
ware  hawk!  the  land-sliarksareout  from  Burgh,  and 
Allonby  Tom  will  lose  his  cargo  if  you  do  not  bear  a 
hand." 

Most  of  my  company  seemed  to  make  hastily  for 
the  shore  on  receiving  this  intelligence.  A  driver  was 
left  with  the  cart;  but  at  length,  when,  after  repeated 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  it  actually  stuck  fast  in  a 
slough  or  quicksand,  the  fellow  with  an  oath  cut  the 
harness,  and,  as  I  presume,  departed  with  the  horses, 
whose  feet  I  heard  splashing  over  the  wet  sand,  and 
through  the  shallows,  as  he  galloped  off. 

The  dropping  sound  of  fire-arms  was  still  continued, 
but  lost  almost  entirely  in  the  thunderof  the  advancing 
surge.  By  a  desperate  tffbri  I  raised  myself  in  the 
cart,  and  attained  a  .sitting  posture  which  served  only 
to  show  me  tlie  e.xtent  of  my  danger.  There  lay  my 
native  land— my  own  Eng'aiid— the  land  wherel  was 
born,  and  to  which  my  wishes,  since  my  earliest  age, 
iiad  turned  with  all  the  prejudices  of  national  feeling 
— there  it  lay,  within  a  furlong  of  the  place  where  I 
yet  was ;  that  furlong  which  an  infant  would  have 
raced  over  in  a  minute,  was  yet  a  barrier  efTectual  to 
divide  me  for  ever  from  England  and  from  Hfe.  I 
soon  not  only  heard  the  ronr  of  this  dreadful  torrent, 
but  saw,  by  the  fitful  moonlight,  the  foamy  crests  of 
the  devouring  waves,  as  they  advanced  with  the  speed 
and  fury  of  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves. 

The  consciousness  that  the  slightest  ray  of  hope  or 
power  of  struggling,  was  not  left  ine,  quite  overcame 
the  constancy  which  I  had  hitherto  maintained.  Mv 
eyes  began  to  swim— my  head  grew  giddy  and  mad 
with  fear- 1  chattered  and  howled  to  the  howling  and 
roaring  sea.  One  or  two  great  waves  already  reacheo 
the  cart,  w'hen  the  conductor  of  the  party  whom  I 
have  mentioned  so  often,  was,  as  if  by  magic,  at  my 
side.  He  sprang  from  his  horse  into  the  vehicle,  cut 
the  ligatures  which  restrained  me,  and  bade  me  get 
up  and  mount  in  the  fiend's  name. 

Sremg  I  was  incapable  of  obeying,  he  seized  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  a  child  of  six  months  old,  threw  me 
across  the  hor.se,  sprung  on  behind,  supporting  with 
onehaml,  while  he  directed  the  animal  with  the  other. 
In  my  helpless  and  painfulposture,  I  was  unconscious 
of  the  degree  of  danger  which  we  incurred  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve at  one  time  the  horse  was  swimming,  or  nearlv 
po;  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  my  stern  and 
powerful  assistant  kept  my  head  above  water.  I  re- 
member i)articularly  the  shock  which  I  felt  when  the 
jinimal,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  bank,  reared,  and 
very  nearly  ft-11  back  on  his  burden.  The  time  during 
which  I  continued  in  this  dreadful  condition  did  not 
probably  exceed  two  or  three  minutes,  yet  so  strongly 
were  they  marked  with  horror  and  agony,  that  they 
yeeni  to  iiiy  recollection  a  much  more  considerable 
HpMcn  of  time. 

When  I  had  been  thus  snatched  from  destruc- 
tion, I  ha(2  only  power  to  say  to  my  protector,— or 


oppressor,— for  he  merited  either  name  at  my  hand, 
"  You  do  not,  then,  design  to  murder  me?'' 

He  laughed  as  he  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
laughter  which  I  scarce  desire  to  hear  again. — •'  Else 
you  think  I  had  let  the  waves  do  their  work?  But 
remember,  the  shepherd  saves  his  sheep  from  the 
torrent— is  it  to  preserve  its  life? — Be  silent,  how- 
ever, with  questions  or  entreaties.  What  I  mean  to 
do,  thou  canst  no  more  discover  or  prevent,  than  a 
man,  with  his  bare  palm,  can  scoop  dry  the  Solway.* 

1  was  too  much  exhausted  to  continue  the  argu- 
ment;  and,  still  numbed  and  torpid  in  all  my  limbai, 
permitted  myself  without  reluctance  to  be  placed  on 
a  horse  brought  for  the  purpose.  My  formidable  con- 
ductor rode  on  the  one  side,  and  another  person  on 
the  other,  keeping  me  upright  in  the  saddle.  In  this 
manner  we  travelled  forward  at  a  considerable  rate. 
and  by  by-roads,  with  which  my  attendant  seemed  as 
familiar  as  with  the  perilous  passages  of  the  Solway. 

A  t  length,  after  stumbling  through  a  labyrinth  of 
dark  and  deep  lanes,  and  crossing  more  than  one 
rough  and  barren  heath,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  high-road,  where  a  chaise  and  four  awaited, 
as  it  appeared,  our  arrival.  To  my  great  relief,  we 
now  changed  our  mode  of  conveyance  :  for  my  dizzi- 
ness and  headache  had  returned  in  so  strong  a  degree, 
that  I  should  otherwise  have  been  totally  unable  to 
keep  my  seat  on  horseback,  even  with  the  support 
which  I  received. 

I\Iy  doubted  and  dangerous  companion  signed  to 
me  to  enter  the  carriage — the  man  who  had  ridden 
on  the  left  side  of  my  horse  stepped  in  after  me,  and, 
drawing  up  the  blinds  of  the  vehicle,  gave  the  signal 
for  instant  departure. 

I  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  my 
new  companion,  as  by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  the 
drivers  opened  the  carnage  door,  and  I  was  well  nigh 
persuaded  that  I  recognised  in  him  the  domestic  of 
the  leader  of  this  party,  whom  I  had  seen  at  his  house 
in  Brokenburn  on  a  former  occasion.  To  ascertain 
the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  I  asked  him  whether  his 
name  was  not  Cristal  Xixon. 

"What  is  other  folk's  names  to  you."  he  replied, 
gruffly,  "who  cannot  tell  your  own  father  and  mo- 
ther?" 

"  You  know  them,  perhaps?''  I  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"You  know  them  !  and  with  that  secret  is  connected 
the  treatment  which  I  am  now  receiving'?  It  mus* 
be  so,  for  in  my  life  have  I  never  injured  any  one. 
Tell  me  the  cause  of  my  misfortunes,  or  rather,  help 
me  to  my  liberty,  and  I  will  reward  you  richly." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  my  keeper ;  '  but  what  use  to 
give  you  libertv,  vvho  know  nothing  how  to  use  it  like 
a  gentleman,  but  spend  your  time  with  Quakers  and 
fiddler.s,  and  such-like  raff?  If  I  was  your — hem, 
hem,  hem !" 

Here  Cristal  stopped  short,  just  on  the  point,  aa 
it  appeared,  when  sonie  information  was  likely  to 
escape  him.  I  urged  him  once  more  to  be  my  friend, 
and  promised  him  all  the  stock  of  money  which  I 
had  about  me,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  if  he 
would  assist  in  my  escape. 

He  listened,  as  if  to  a  proposition  which  had  some 
interest,  and  replied,  but  in  a  voice  rather  softer  than 
before,  "  Ay,  but  men  do  not  catch  old  birds  with 
chaff  my  master.  Where  have  j'ou  got  the  rhino  you 
are  so  flush  of?" 

"I  will  give  you  earnest  directly,  and  that  in  bank- 
notes," said  I :  but,  thrusting  my  hand  into  my  side- 
pocket,  I  found  my  pockctbook  was  gone.  I  would 
have  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  only  the  numb- 
ness of  my  hands  which  preverited  my  finding  it; 
but  Cristal  Nixon,  who  bears  in  his  countenance  that 
cynicism  which  is  esprcially  entertained  with  human 
misery,  no  longer  suppressed  his  laughter. 

"Oh,  ho!  my  young  master,"  he  said ;  "we  have 
taken  gooii  enoudb  care  you  have  not  kept  the  means 
of  bribing  poor  folk's  fidelity.  What,  man,  they  have 
souls  as  well  as  other  people,  and  to  make  thent 
break  trust  is  a  deadlv  sin.  And  as  for  me,  voting 
gentlenuin,  if  you  would  fill  Saint  .Mary's  Kirk  with 
gold,  Cristal  Nixon  would  mind  it  no  more  than  so 
many  chiicky-stones." 

I  would  have  persisted,  were  it  but  in  hopes  of  ma 
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letting  drop  tl  at  which  it  concerned  me  to  know, 
but  he  cut  oir  furtlier  communication,  by  desiring  me 
to  lean  'j"ck  in  the  corner  rind  go  to  gjeen. 

"Thou  art  cockbraincd  en<jugh already,"  he  added, 
'  nnd  we  shnll  have  thy  young  paieaddled  entirely,  if 
you  do  not  take  some  natural  rest." 

I  did  indeed  require  repose,  if  not  slumber;  the 
draught  which  I  had  taken  continued  to  operate,  and 
satisfied  in  mv  own  mind  that  no  attemjit  on  my  life 
was  designeif,  the  fear  of  instant  death  no  longer 
comliated  the  torpor  which  crept  over  me — I  slept, 
and  slept  soundly,  but  still  without  refreshment. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  ex-tremely  indis- 
posed; images  of  the  past,  and  anticipations  of  the 
future,  lloiited  confusedly  through  my  brain.  I  per- 
ceived, however,  that  my  situation  was  changed, 
greatly  for  the  better.  I  was  in  a  good  bed,  with  the 
curtains  drawn  round  it ;  I  heard  the  lowered  voice 
and  cautious  step  of  attendants,  who  seemed  to  re- 
spect my  repose;  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  in  the  hands 
either  of  friends,  or  of  such  as  meant  me  no  personal 
harin. 

I  can  give  but  ari  indistinct  account  of  two  or  three 
broken  and  feverish  days  which  succeeded,  but  if 
.  they  were  chcfiuered  with  dreams  and  visions  of  ter- 
ror, other  and  more  agreeable  objects  were  also  some- 
times presented.  Alan  Fairford  will  understand  me 
when  I  say,  I  am  convinced  I  saw  G.  M.  during  this 
interval  of  oblivion.  I  had  medical  attendance,  and 
was  bled  more  than  once.  I  also  remember  a  pain- 
ful operation  performed  on  my  head,  where  I  had 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  night  of  the  riot.  My 
hair  was  cut  short,  and  the  bone  of  the  skull  ex- 
amined, to  discover  if  the  cranium  had  received  any 
injury. 

On  seeing  the  physician,  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  have  appealed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my  confine- 
ment, aiiu  I  remember  more  than  once  attempting  to 
do  so.  But  the  fever  lay  like  a  spell  upon  my  tongue, 
an<l  when  I  would  have  implored  the  doctor's  assist- 
ance, I  rambled  from  the  subject,  and  spoke  I  know 
not  what — nonsense.  Sorne  power,  which  I  was  un- 
able to  resist,  seemed  to  Impel  me  into  a  different 
course  of  conversation  from  what  I  intended,  and 
though  conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  the  failure,  I 
coul .  not  mend  it;  and  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  pa- 
tient, until  my  capacity  of  steady  thought  and  e.xpres- 
sion  was  restored  to  me  with  my  ordinary  health, 
which  had  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  the  vicissi 
ludes  to  which  1  had  been  exposed.* 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R  V. 

DABSiE  Latimer's  journ.^l,  in  coxtinuation. 

Two  or  three  days,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less,  had 
been  spent  in  bed,  where  I  was  carefully  attended, 
and  treated,  1  believe,  with  as  much  judgment  as  the 
case  required,  and  I  was  at  length  allowed  to  quit  my 
bed,  though  not  the  chamber.  I  was  now  more  able 
to  make  some  observation  on  the  place  of  my  con- 
finement. 

•  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  a  violent  and  popular  attack 
Upon  what  the  country  people  of  lliis  di.strict  considered  as  an 
invasion  of  their  fishing  risht,  is  by  no  means  an  improbable 
fiction.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  American  war,  .Sir  James 
Grah.im  of  Netherby  constructed  a  dam-dike  or  cauld,  across 
the  Esk,  at  a  place  where  it  flowed  through  his  estate,  thousli 
it  lias  its  origin,  and  the  i)rincipal  part  of  its  course,  in  Scotland. 
The  new  barrier  at  Netherby  was  considered  as  an  encroach- 
ment calculated  to  prevent  the  salmon  from  ascending  into 
Pcotland  :  and  the  right  of  erecting  it  being  an  international 
nncstion  of  law  bet wixt  the  sister  kingdoms,  there  was  no  court 
in  either  competent  to  its  decision.  In  this  diiemiua.  Uie  Scots 
Iieoplc  assembled  in  numbers  by  signal  of  rocket  lights,  and, 
radcly  armed  with  fowlingpieces,  fishspoars,  nnd  such  rustic 
weapons,  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  down  the  dam-dike  objected  to  Sir  James  Graham 
armed  many  of  his  own  people  to  protect  his  property,  and  had 
Borne  military  from  Carlisle  for  the  .same  purpose.  A  renewal 
of  the  Bonier  wars  had  nearly  taken  place  in  the  eighteenth 
•.entiiry,  wli'-n  prudence  and  moderation  on  both  sides  slaved 
luch  tumuli,  and  perhaps  some  bloodshed.  The  English  pro- 
prietor consented  that  a  breach  should  be  miide  in  his  dam- 
diko  sulTicient  for  the  pa.ssageof  Ihe  fish,  and  thus  remove'd  the. 
S-i-ottLsli  grievance.  I  believe  the  riier  has  since  that  time 
iaien  the  matter  into  its  own  digposa'.,  and  entirety  swept  away 
the  dam  dike  in  guestion. 


The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture,  resembled 
the  best  apartment  in  a  farmer's  houye;  ar.d  the  win- 
dow, two  storie.s  high,  hwked  into  a  back-yard,  or 
court,  filled  with  poultry.  There  were  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  about  thi's  yard.  I  could  distinguish 
ihebrewhouseand  the  barn,  and  I  heard  from  a  more 
remote  building,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  other 
rural  sounds,  announcing  a  large  and  v.'ell-stocked 
farm.  These  were  sights  and  sound?  qualified  to  dis- 
pel any  apprehensiori  of  immediate  violence.  Yet  the 
building  seemed  ancient  and  strong,  a  part  of  the  roof 
was  battlemented,  and  the  walls  were  of  great  thick- 
ness; lastly,  I  observed  with  some  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions, that  the  windows  of  my  chamber  had  been 
lately  secured  with  iron  stanchions,  and  that  the  ser- 
vants who  brought  me  victuals,  or  visited  iny  apart- 
ment to  render  other  menial  offices,  always  locked 
the  door  when  they  retired. 

The  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  my  chamber  were 
of  true  English  growth,  and  such  as  I  had  rarely  seeri 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  ;  the  very  old  wain- 
scot, which  composed  the  floor  and  the  panelling  ol 
the  room,  was  scrubbed  with  a  degree  of  labour  which 
the  Scottish  housewife  rarely  bestows  on  her  most 
costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropnated  to  my  use  con- 
sisted of  the  bedroom,  a  small  parlour  adjacent, 
within  which  was  a  still  smaller  clo.«et,  having  a  nar- 
row window,  which  seemed  anciently  to  have  been 
used  as  a  shot-hole,  admitting,  indeed,  a  very  mode- 
rate portion  of  light  and  air,  but  without  its  being  pos- 
sible to  see  any  thing  from  it  except  the  blue  sky,  and 
that  only  by  mounting  on  a  chair.  There  were  ap- 
pearances of  a  separate  entrance  into  this  cabinet, 
besides  that  which  communicated  with  the  parlour, 
but  it  had  been  recently  built  up,  as  1  discovered,  by 
removing  a  piece  of  tapestry  which  covered  the  fresh 
rnason-work.  I  foimd  some  of  my  clothes  here,  with 
linen  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  my  writing  case, 
containing  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  v.-hic'h  enabfes  me, 
at  my  leisure,  (which,  God  knows,  is  imdisturbed 
enough,)  to  make  this  recurd  of  my  confinement.  It 
may  be  well  believed,  however,  that  I  do  not  trust  to 
the  security  of  the  bureau,  but  carry  the  written  sheets 
about  my  person,  so  thai  I  can  only  be  deprived  of 
them  by  actual  violence.  1  also  am  cautious  to  write 
in  the  little  cabinet  only,  so  that  I  can  hear  any  per- 
son approach  me  through  the  ""ther  apartments,  and 
have  time  enough  to  put  aside  Liy  journal  before  they 
come  upon  me. 

The  servants,  a  stout  country  "ellow,  and  a  very 
pretty  milkmaid-looking  lass,  bv  whom  I  am  attended, 
seem  of  the  true  Joan  aiid  Hodge  school,  thinking  of 
little,  and  desiring  nothing,  beyond  the  very  limited 
sphere  of  their  own  duties  and  enioymonts,  and  hav- 
ing no  curiosity  whatever  about_  the  affairs  of  others. 
Their  behaviour  to  me,  in  particular,  is,  a;  the  same 
time,  very  kind  and  very  provoking.  My  *able  is 
abundantly  supplied,  and  they  seem  anxious  \i  com- 
ply with  my  taste  in  that  department.  But  whenever 
I  make  inquiries  beyond  "what's  for  dinp.er,"  the 
brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me  by  his  a«a?i,  and  his  dunna 
knaw,  and,  if  hard  pressed,  turns  his  bark  on  me 
composedly,  and  leaves  the  room.  The  girl,  too,  pre- 
tends to  be  as  simple  as  he  ;  but  an  arch  grin,  which 
she  cannot  always  suppress,  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  she  understands  perfectly  well  the  game  which 
she  is  plajing,  and  is  determined  to  keep  me  in  igno^ 
ranee.  Both  of  them,  and  the  wench  in  particular, 
treat  me  as  they  would  do  a  spoilt  child,  arid  never 
directly  refuse  me  any  thing  which  I  ask,  tak'ng  care, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  make  their  words  good  by 
effectually  granting  my  request.  Thus,  if  I  aesire  to 
go  out,  I  am  promised  by  Dorcas  that  I  sb.all  walk  in 
the  park  at  night  and  see  the  cows  milked,  just  is  she 
would  propose  such  an  amusement  to  a  cnild.  But 
she  takes  care  never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it  is  in  htr 
power  to  do  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  has  stolen  on  me  insen- 
sibly an  indifference  to  rny  freedom — a  ca  >"elessnes& 
about  my  situation,  for  which  I  am  unable  te  account, 
unless  it  be  the  consequence  of  weakness  an  '  loss  ca 
blood.  1  have  read  of  men  who,  immurwJ  :.  ^I  am 
have  surprised  the  world  by  the  address  with  whi^Ji 
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they  have  successfully  overcome  the  most  fori, lidable 
obstacles  to  their  escape;  and  when  I  have  heard 
such  anecdotes,  I  have  said  to  myself,  that  no  one 
who  is  possessed  only  of  a  fragment  of  freestone,  or  a 
rusty  nail,  to  grind  down  rivets  and  to  pick  locks. 
havmg  his  fiiU  leisure  to  employ  in  the  task,  need 
continue  the  inhabitant  of  a  prison.  Here,  however, 
I  sit,  day  after  day,  without  a  single  eHbrt  to  efTect 
rn"  liberation. 

ret  my  inactivity,  is  not  the  result  of  despondency, 
but  arises,  in  part  at  leas-:,  from  feelings  of  a  very 
diiferent  cast.  I\Iy  story,  long  a  mysterious  one. 
Seems  now  upon  the  verge  of  some  strange  develop- 
ment ;  and  I  feel  a  solemn  impression  that  I  ought  to 
wait  the  course  of  events,  to  struggle  against  which  is 
opposing  my  feeble  efibrts  to  the  high  will  of  fate. 
Thou,  my  Alan,  wilt  treat  as  timidity  this  passive 
acquiescence,  which  has  sunk  down  on  me  like  a  be- 
numbing torpor;  but  if  thou  hast  remembered  by 
what  visions  my  couch  was  haunted,  and  dost  but 
think  of  the  probabiUty  that  I  am  in  the  vicinity, 
perhaps  under  the  same  roof  with  G.  i\I.,  thou  wilt 
acknowledge  that  other  feelings  than  pusillanimity 
have  tended  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  me  to  my 
fate. 

Still  I  own  it  is  unmanly  to  submit  with  patience 
to  this  oppressive  confinement.  3Iy  heart  lises  against 
it,  especially  when  I  sit  down  to  record  my  sufferings 
in  this  Journal ;  and  I  am  determined,  as  the  first 
step  to  my  deliverance,  to  have  my  letters  sent  to  tiie 
4)ost-house. 

I  am  disappointed.  When  the  girl  Dorcas,  upon 
whom  I  had  fi.\ed  for  a  messenger,  heard  me  talk  of 
sending  a  letter,  she  willingly  offered  her  services, 
and  received  the  crown  which  I  gave  her,  (for  my 
purse  had  not  taken  flight  with  tlie  more  valuable 
contents  of  my  pocketbook,)  with  a  smile  which 
showed  her  whole  set  of  white  teeth. 

But  when,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  intel- 
ligence respecting  my  present  place  of  abode,  1  asked, 
to  which  post-town  she  was  to  send  or  carry  the 
letter,  a  stolid  "  Anan"  showed  me  she  was  either 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  post-office,  or  that,  for  the 
present,  she  chose  to  seem  so. — "  Simpleton  !"  I  said, 
with  some  sharpness. 

"O  Lord,  sir!"  answered  the  girl,  turning  pale, 
which  they  always  do  when  I  show  any  sparks  of 
anger, — "Don't  put  vourself  in  a  passion! — I'll  put 
the  letter  in  the  post." 

"VVhat!  and  not  know  the  name  of  the  post- 
town  ?"  said  I,  out  of  patience.  "  IIow  on  earth  do 
■you  propose  to  manage  that  ?" 

"La  you  there,  good  master.  What  need  you 
frighten  a  poor  girl  that  is  no  schollard,  bating  what 
she  learned  at  the  Charity-School,  of  Saint  IJees?" 

"Is  Saint  Bees  far  from  this  place,  Dorcas?— Do 
you  send  your  letters  there?"  said  1,  in  a  manner  as 
insinuating,  and  yet  careless,  as  I  could  assume. 

"Saint  Bees!— La,  who  but  a  madmnn— begging 
your  honour's  pardon— it's  a  matter  of  twenty  years 
since  fader  lived  at  Saint  Bees,  which  is  twenty,  or 
forty,  or  I  duima  know  not  how  many  miles  from 
this  part,  to  the  West,  on  the  coast-side  ;  and  I  would 
not  nave  left  .Saint  Bees,  but  that  fader" — — 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father  !"  replied  I. 

To  which  she  answered,  "Nay,  but  thof  your  hon- 
our be  a  little  how-come-so,  vou  shouldn't  damn 
folk's  faders;  and  I  won't  stand  to  it,  for  one." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons— I  wish  j'oiir 
father  no  ill  in  the  world— he  was  a  very  honest  man 
in  his  wa>." 

"  IVas  an  honest  man  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  for  the 
Cumbrians  are,  it  would  seem,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Scotch,  ticklish  on  the  point  of  ancestry, — "  He 
is  a  very  honest  man,  as  ever  led  nag  with  halter  on 
head  to  Sianeshaw-Bank  Fair — Honest ! — He  is  a 
dorse-couper." 

"Right,  Right,"  I  replied;  "I  know  it— I  have 
leard  of  your  father — as  honest  as  any  horse-couper 
ui  them  all.  Why,  Dorcas,  I  mean  to  buy  a  horse  of 
him." 

"Ah,  your  honour,"  sighed  Dorcas,  "he  is  the  man 
to  serve  youi  honour  well— if  evei  you  should  get 


round  again — or,  thof  you  were  a  bi;  oft  the  hook*, 
he  would  no  more  cheat  you  than" 

"  Well,  vvell.  we  will  deal,  my  girl,  you  may  depend 
on't.  But  tell  me  now,  were  I  to  give  you  a  lettei, 
what  would  you  do  to  get  it  forward  ?" 

"\\hy,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that  hangs  in 
hall,"  answered  poor  Dorcas.  "What  else  could  I  do  ? 
He  sends  it  to  Brampton,  or  to  Carloisle,  or  where  il        [ 
pleases  him,  once  a- week,  and  that  gate." 

"Ah!"  said  I;  "and  I  suppose  your  sweet-heart 
John  carries  it?" 

"Noa — disn't  now — and  Jan  is  no  sweetheart  of 
iTiine,  ever  sii>ce  he  danced  at  his  mother's  feast  with 
Kilty  Rutledge,  and  let  me  sit  still;  that  a  did." 

"it  was  most  abominable  in  Jan,  and  what  I  coidd 
never  have  thought  of  him,"  1  replied. 

"O,  but  a  did  Though — a  let  me  sit  still  on  my  seat, 
a  did." 

"  Well,  well,  my  pretty  IMay,  you  will  get  a  hand- 
somer fellow  than  Jan — Jan's  not  the  fellow  for  you, 
I  see  that." 

"Noa,  noa,"  answered  the  damsel  j  "but  he  iaweel 
aneugh  for  a'  that,  mon.  But  I  carena  a  button  for 
him;  for  there  is  tlie  miller's  son,  that  siiitored  me 
lasV  Appleby  Fair,  when  1  went  wi'  oncle,  is  a  gway 
canny  lad  as  you  will  see  in  the  sunshine." 

"Ay,  a  fine  stout  fellow — Do  you  think  he  would 
carry  my  letter  to  Carlisle?" 

"  'To  Carloisle !  'Twould  be  all  his  life  is  worth  ; 
he  maun  wait  on  clap  and  hopper,  as  they  say.  Odd, 
his  father  woukl  brain  him  if  he  went  to  Carloisle^ 
bating  to  wrestling  for  the  belt,  or  sic  loike.  But  I 
ha'  more  bachelors  than  him ;  there  is  the  school- 
master can  write  almaist  as  well  as  tou  canst, 
mon." 

"  Then  he  is  the  very  man  to  take  charge  of  a  let- 
ter ;  he  knows  the  trouble  of  writing  one. 

"Ay,  marry  docs  he,  an  tou  comest  to  that,  mon; 
only  it  takes  him  four  hours  to  write  as  mony  hnes. 
Tan,  it  is  a  great  round  hand  loike,  that  one  can 
read  easily,  and  not  loike  your  honour's,  that  are 
loike  midge's  taes.  But  for  ganging  to  Carloisle, 
he's  dead  foundered,  man,  as  cripple  as  Eckie's 
mear." 

"In  the  name  of  God,"  said  I,  "how  is  it  that  you 
propose  to  get  my  letter  to  the  post?" 

"Why,  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  bag  loike,"  reite- 
rated Dorcas ;  ''  He  sends  it  by  Cristal  Nixon  to  post, 
as  you  call  it,  when  such  is  his  pleasure." 

Here  I  was  then,  not  nmch  edified  by  having  ob- 
tained a  list  of  Dorcas's  bachelors;  and  by  finding 
myself  with  respect  to  any  information  which  I  de- 
sired, just  exactly  at  the  point  where  I  set  out.  It 
w;as  of  consequence  to  me,  however,  to  accustom  the 
girl  to  converse  with  me  familiarly.  If  she  did  so, 
she  could  not  always  be  on  her  guard,  and  something. 
I  thought,  might  drop  from  her  wliich  I  could  turn  to 
advantage. 

"Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  irito  his  letter- 
bag,  Dorcas?"  said  I,  with  as  much  indifference  as  I 
could  assume. 

"That  a  does,"  said  Dorcas;  "and  a  threw  out  a 
letter  of  mine  to  Raff  ^Tiller,  because  a  said" 

"  Well,  well,  I  won't  trouble  him  with  mine,"  said 
I,  "Dorcas;  but,  instead,  I  will  write  to  himself 
Dorcas.    But  how  shall  I  address  him  ?" 

"Anan?"  was  again  Dorcas's  resource. 

"I  mean  how  is  he  called?— What  is  his  name?" 

"  Sure  your  honour  should  know  best,"  said  Dorcas, 

"  I  know  ?— The  devil !— You  drive  me  beyond 
patience." 

"Noa,  noa!   donna  your  honour  go  beyond  pa- 
tience— donna  ye  now,"  implored  the  wench.     "And 
for  his  neame.  they  say  he  has  mair  nor  ane  in  West- 
moreland ana  on  the  Scottish  side.    Bui  he  is  but 
seldom  wi'  us,  excepting  in  the  cocking  season  ;  and 
then  we  just  call  him  Squoire  loike;  and  so  do  my 
measter  and  dame." 
"And  is  he  here  at  present?"  said  I. 
"Not  he,  not  he;  he  is  a  buck-hoonting,  as  they 
tell  me,  somewhere  up  the  Patterdale  way ;   but  he 
comes  and  gangs  like  a  flap  of  a  whirlwind,  or  sic 
loike." 
I  broke  ofT  the  conversation,  after  fo  -ciig  on  Dor- 
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cas  a  little  silver  to  buy  riband?,  with  whica  she  was 
Fo  much  dflighled,  iha't  she  exclaimed,  "  God  !  Cristal 
TS'ixoii  may  say  his  worst  on  thee;  but  thou  art  a  civil 
peuilemaii  for  all  him;  and  a  quoit  man  wi'  woman 
folk  loike." 

There  is  no  sense  in  being  too  quiet  with  women 
folk,  so  I  added  a  kiss  with  iny  crown  piece;  arid  I 
cannot  help  thinkin"  that  I  have  secured  a  partisan 
jn  Dorcas.  Atleast  she  blushtd,  and  pocketed  lier  little 
compliment  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other;  she 
adjusted  iier  cherry-coloured  ribands,  a  little  disor- 
dered by  the  struggle  it  cost  me  to  attain  the  honour 
of  a  salute. 

As  she  unlocked  the  door  to  leave  the  apartment, 
she  turned  back,  and  lookina;  on  me  with  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  compassion,  adde<]  the  remarkable  words, 
"La — be'st  mad  or  no,  thou'se  a  mettled  lad,  after 

all-"  .       . 

There  was  something  very  ominous  in  the  sound 
of  these  farewell  words,  which  seemed  to  afford  me  a 
clew  to  the  pretext  under  which  1  was  detained  in 
confinement.  My  demeanour  was  probably  insane 
enough,  while  I  was  agitated  at  once  by  the  frenzy 
incident  to  the  fever,  and  the  anxiety  arising  from  my 
extraordinary  situation.  But  is  it  possible  they  can 
now  establi.sn  any  cause  for  confining  me,  arising  out 
of  the  state  of  my  nund  ? 

If  this  be  really  the  pretext  under  which  I  airf  re- 
strained from  my  liberty,  nothing  but  the  sedate  cor- 
rectness of  my  conduct  can  remove  the  prejudices 
which  these  circumstances  may  have  excited  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  approached  me  during  my 
illness.  I  have  heard — drendiul  thought ! — of  men 
who  for  various  reasons,  have  been  trepanned  into 
the  custody  of  the  keepers  of  private  madhouses,  and 
whose  brain,  after  years  of  misery,  became  at  length 
unsettled,  through  irresistible  sympathy  with  the 
wretched  beings  among  whom  they  were  classed. 
This  shall  not  lie  my  case,  if,  by  strong  internal  reso- 
lution, it  is  in  hunian  nature  to  avoid  the  action  of  ex- 
terior and  contagious  sympathies. 

Mean  time  I  sat  down  to  compose  and  arrange  my 
thoughts,  for  my  purposed  appeal  to  my  jailer — so  I 
must  call  him — whom  I  addressed  in  the  following 
manner;  having  at  length,  and  after  making  several 
copies,  found  language  to  qualify  the  sense  of  resent- 
ment which  burned  in  the  first  draughts  of  my  letter, 
and  endeavoured  to  assume  a  tone  more  conciliating. 
I  mentioned  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly saved  my  life,  when  at  the  utmost  peril ;  and  I 
added,  that  whatever  was  the  purpose  of  the  restraint 
now  practised  on  me,  as  I  was  given  to' understand, 
by  his  authority,  it  could  not  certainly  be  with  anv 
view  to  ultimately  injuring  me.  He  might,  I  said, 
have  mistaken  me  for  some  other  persori ;  and  I  gave 
hini  what  account  I  could  of  my  situation  and  edu- 
cation, to  coiTect  such  an  error.  I  supposed  it  next 
possible,  that  he  might  think  me  too  weak  for  tra- 
velling, and  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself; 
and  I  begged  to  assure  him  that  I  was  restored  to 
perfect  health,  and  quite  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
a  journev.  Lastlv,  I  reminded  him  in  firm  though 
measured  terms,  that  the  restraint  which  I  sustained 
was  an  illegal  one,  and  highly  punishable  by  the  laws 
which  protect  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  1  ended  by 
demanding,  that  he  would  take  me  before  a  magis- 
trate; or,  at  least,  that  he  would  favour  me  with  a 
personal  inter\iew,  and  explain  his  meaning  with  re- 
gard to  me. 

Perhaps  this  letter  was  expressed  in  a  tone  too 
humble  for  the  situation  of  an  injured  man,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so  when  I  again  recapitulate  its 
tenor.  But  what  could  I  do'?  I  was  in  the  power  of 
one  whose  passions  seem  as  violent  as  his  means  of 
graufying  them  appear  unbounded.  I  had  resoon,  too, 
totnlieve  [this  to  thee,  Alan]  that  all  his  family  did 
not  approve  of  the  violence  of  his  conduct  towards 
me  ;  my  object,  in  fine,  was  freedom,  and  who  would 
not  sacrifice  much  to  attain  it  7 

I  had  no  means  of  addressing  my  letter  excepting, 
"For  the  Squire's  own  hand."  He  could  be  at  no 
preat  distance,  for  in  the  course  of  twenty  four  hours 
I  received  an  answer.  It  was  addressed  to  Darsie 
Latimer,  and   contained  these  words: — "You  have 


demanded  an  interview  with  me.  You  have  required 
to  be  carried  before  a  magistrate.  Your  first  wish 
shall  be  granted — perhaps  the  second  also.  Mean 
while,  be  assured  that  you  are  a  prisoner  for  the  time, 
by  competent  authority,  and  that  such  authority  i3 
supported  by  adequate  power.  Beware,  therefore,  of 
struggling  with  a  force  sufficient  to  cnish  yoii,  but 
abandon  yourself  to  that  train  of  events  bywiiich  we 
are  both  swept  along,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that 
eith(  r  of  us  can  resist." 

These  mysterious  words  were  without  signamre  of 
any  kind,  and  left  me  nothing  more  important  to  do 
than  to  prepare  myself  for  the  meeting  which  they 
promised.  For  that  purpose  I  must  now  break  off. 
and  make  sure  of  the  manuscript,— so  far  as  I  can,  in 
my  present  condition,  be  sure  of  any  thing, — by  con- 
cealing it  within  the  lining  of  my  coat,  so  as  not  to  bo 
found  without  strict  search. 


CHAPTER  VL 

I^TIMEr's   JOIRNAL,    IX   COXTINUATIOX. 

The  important  interview  expected  at  theconckision 
of  my  last  took  place  sooner  than  J  had  calculated; 
for  the  very  day  I  received  the  letter,  and  just  wiien 
mv  dinner  was  finished,  the  Squire,  or  whatever  he  is 
called,  entered  the  room  so  suddenly,  that  I  almost 
though t  I  beheld  an  apparition.  The  figure  of  this 
man  is  peculiarly  noble  and  stately,  and  his  voice  haa 
that  deep  fulness  of  accent  which  implies  unresisted 
authority.  1  had  risen  involuntarily  as  he  entered; 
we  gazed  on  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence,  which 
was  at  length  broken  by  my  visiter. 

"You  have  desired  to  see  me,"  he  said.  "lam 
here;  if  you  have  aught  to  say,  let  me  hear  it;  my 
time  is  too  brief  to  be  consumed  in  childish  dumb- 
show." 

"I  would  ask  of  you,"  said  I,  "by  what  authority 
I  am  detained  in  this  place  of  confinement,  and  for 
what  purpose']" 

"I  have  told  you  already,"  said  he,  "  that  mv  au- 
thority is  sufficient,  and  my  power  equal  to  it :  this  is 
all  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  at  present  to  know." 

"F.very  British  subject  has  a  right  to  knov/  why  he 
sufTf^rs  restraint,"  I  replied  ;  "nor  can  he  be  deprived 
of  liberty  without  a  legal  warrant— Show  me  that  by 
which  you  confine  me  thus." 

"You  shall  see  more,"  he  said;  "you  shall  see  the 
magistrate  by  whom  it  is  granted,  and  that  without 
a  moments  delay." 

This  sudden  proposal  fluttered  and  alarmed  me;  I 
felt,  nevertheless,  that  I  had  the  right  cause,  and  re- 
solved to  plead  it  boldly,  although  I  could  well  have 
desired  a  hitle  further  time  for  preparation.  He 
turned,  however,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  ar.art- 
ment,  and  commanded  me  to  follow  him.  I  felt 
some  inclination,  when  I  crossed  the  threshold  of 
my  prison-chamber,  to  have  turned  and  run  for  it; 
but  I  knew  not  where  to  find  the  stairs— bad  rea.son 
to  tliink  the  outer-doors  would  be  secured — and,  to 
conclude,  so  soon  as  I  had  quilted  the  room  to  follow 
the  proud  step  of  my  conductor,  I  observed  that  I 
was  dogged  by  Cristal  Nixon,  who  suddenly  appeared 
within  two  paces  of  me,  and  with  whose  great  per- 
sonal strength,  independent  of  the  assistance  he 
might  have  received  from  his  master,  I  saw  no 
chance  of  contending.  I  therefore  followed,  unre- 
sistingly, and  in  silence,  along  one  or  two  passages  of 
much  greater  length  than  consisted  with  the  ideas  I  ' 
had  previously  entertained  of  the  size  of  the  house. 
At  length  a  door  was  flung  open,  and  we  entered  a 
large,  old-fashioned  parlour,  having  coloured  glass  in 
the  windows,  oaken  panelling  on  the  wall,  a  huge 
grate,  in  which  a  large  fagot  or  two  smoked  uncler 
an  arched  chimney-piece  of  stone,  which  boresome 
armorial  device,  whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
the  usual  number  of  heroes  in  ^armour,  with  large 
wigs  instead  of  helmets,  and  ladies  in  sacques,  smell- 
ing to  nosegays. 

Behind  a  long  table,  on  which  were  several  bcoka. 
srit  a  smart  underbred-looking  man,  wearing  his  own 
hair  tied  in  a  club,  and  who,  from  the  quire  of  paper 
laid  befor:  him,  and  the  pen  which  he  handle*!  » 
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my  entrance,  seemed  prepared  to  officiate  as  clerk. 
As  I  wish  to  describe  these  persons  as  accuratelj-  as 
possible,  I  may  add,  he  wore  a  dark-coloured  coat,  I 
corduioy  breeches,  and  spatterdashes.    At  the  upper  | 
end  of  tiie  same  table,  in  an  ample  easv-chair,  co- 


"  So  you  were  called  Darsie  in  j-our  infancy,"  said 
the  Justice ;  "  and  hum — ay — when  did  you  fii-st  take 
the  name  of  Latimer?" 
"  Idid  not  take  it,  sir;  it  was  given  to  me." 
'  I  ask  you,"  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  but  with 


yered  with  black  leather,  reposed   a  fat  personage,  i  less  severity  in  his  voice  than  formerly,  ''  whether 
about  fifty  years  old,  \vho  either  was  actually  a  coun-  |  you  can  remember  that  you  were  ever  called  Latimr>rj 


try  justice,  or  was  well  selected  to  represent  such  a 
character.  _  His  leathern  breeches  were  faultless  in 
-  make,  his  jockey  boots  spotless  in  the  varnish,  and  a 
handsome  and  flourishing  pair  of  boot-garters,  as 
they  are  called,  united  the  one  part  of  his  garments 
to  the  other;  in  fine,  a  richly-laced  scarlet  waistcoat, 
End  a  purple  coat,  set  off  the  neat  though  corpulent 
figure  of  the  httle  man,  and  threw  an  additional 
bloom  upon  his  plethoric  aspect.  1  suppose  he  had 
dined,  for  it  was  two  hours  past  noon,  and  he  was 
amusing  himself,  and  aiding  digestion,  with  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  There  was  an  air  of  importance  in  his  man- 
ner \yhich  corresponded  to  the  rural  dignitv  of  his 
exterior,  and  a  habit  which  he  had  of  throwins  out 
a  number  of  intcijectional  sounds,  uttered  with  a 
strange  variety  of  mtonation,  running  from  bass  up 
to  treble  in  a  very  e.xfraordinarv  manner,  or  breaking 
off  his  sentences  with  a  whiff  of  his  pipe,  seemed 
ad9pted  to  give  an  air  of  thought  and  mature  delibe- 
ration to  his  opinions  and  decisions.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Alan,  it  might  be  dootid,  as  our  old  Pro- 
fessor used  to  say,  whether  the  Justice  was  any  thmg 
more  than  an  ass.  Certainly,  besides  a  great  defer- 
ence for  the  legal  opinion  of  his  clerk,  which  mi<rht 
be  quHe  according  to  the  order  of  things,  he  seemed 
to  be  wonderfully  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Squire,  if  squire  either  of  them  were,  and  indeed  much 
more  than  Was  consistent  with  so  much  assumed 
consequence  of  his  own. 

"  Ho— ha— ay— so— so — Hum— humph— this  is  the 
young  man.  I  suppose— Hum— ay— seems  sickly- 
Young  gentleman,  you  may  sit  down." 

I  used  the  permission  given,  for  I  had  been  much 
more  reduced  by  my  illness  than  I  was  aware  of, 
and  felt  myself  really  fatigued,  even  by  the  few  paces 
I  had  walked,  joined  to  the  agitation  I  sufl(?red. 

"  And  your  name,  young  man,  is — humph — ay— ha 
— wiiat  is  it?" 

"Darsie  Latimer." 
Right— ay— humph— very  right.     Darsie  Latimer 
is  the  very  thing— ha— ay— where  do  you  come  from  ?' ' 
"From  Scotland,  sir,"  I  replied. 
"  A  native  of  Scotland- a— liumph — eh— how  is  it?" 
"1  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,  sir." 
"Right— ay— yes,  you  are  so.     But  prav,  Mr.  Dar- 
sie Latimer,  have  you  always  been  called  by  that 
name,  or  have  you  any  other?— Nick,  write  down 
his  answers,  Niclv." 

"As  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any  other," 
was  my  answer. 

"  How,  no  ?— well  I  should  not  have  thought  so— 
Key,  neighbour,  would  you?" 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  other  Squire,  who  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  chair;  and,  with  his  lees 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  his  arms  folded  on  Ins 
bosom,  seemed  carelessly  attending  to  what  was  go- 
ing forward.  He  answered  the  appeal  of  the  Justice 
by  saying,  that  perhaps  the  young  man's  memory  did 
not  go  back  to  a  very  early  period! 

"Ah— eh— ha— yoiihear  thegentleman— Pray,  how 
far  may  your  memory  be  pleased  to  run  back  lo?— 
umph  ?" 

"Perhaps,  sir,  to  the  age  of  three  years,  or  a  Kttle 
farther." 

"  And  will  you  prepvrme  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  Sjjul'e, 
drawing  himself  suddenly  erect'in  his  seat,  and  e.xert 


until  you  had  that  name  given  you  in  Scotland? 

"I  will  be  candid;  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance 
that  I  was  so  called  when  in  England,  but  neither  can 
I  recollect  when  the  name  was  first  given  me ;  and 
if  any  thing  is  to  be  founded  on  these  queries  and  my 
answers,  I  desire  my  early  childhood  may  be  taken  into 
consideration." 

"Hum — ay — yes,"  said  the  Justice;  "all  that  re- 
quires consideration  shall  be  duly  considered.  Youna 
man— eh— I  beg  to  know  the  name  of  your  father  and 
mother?"  • 

This  was  galling  a  wound  that  has  festered  for 
years,  and  I  did  not  endure  the  question  so  patiently 
as  those  which  preceded  it;  but  replied,  "  I  demand, 
in  my  turn,  to  know  if  I  am  before  an  English  Justice 
of  the  Peace  ?" 

"  His  worship  Squire  Foxley,  of  Foxley  Hall,  haa 
been  of  the  quorum  these  twenty  j^ears,"  said  Master 
Nicholas. 

"  Then  he  ought  to  know,  or  j-ou,  sir,  as  his  clerk, 
should  inform  him,"  said  I,  "  that  I  am  the  complainer 
in  this  case,  and  that  ray  complaint  ought  to  be  heard 
before  I  am  subjected  to  cross-examination." 

"  Humph— hoy— what,  ay — there  is  something  in 
that,  neighbour,  said  the  poor  Justice,  who,  blown 
about  ;by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  seenied  desirous  to 
attai:n  the  sanction  of  his  brother  Squire. 

"  i  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,"  said  his  firm-minded 
acquaintance ;  "now  can  you  render  the  young  mart 
justice  unless  you  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"  Ha — yes — egad  that's  true,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Fox- 
ley ;  "  and  novv — looking  into  the  matter  more  closely 
— there  is,  eh,  upon  the  whole— nothing  at  all  in  what 
he  says — so,  sir,  you  must  tell  your  father's  name,  and 
surname." 

"  It  is  out  of  my  power,  sir;  they  are  not  known 
to  me,  since  you  must  needs  know  so  much  of  my 
private  affairs." 

The  Justice  collected  a.great  afflatus  in  his  cheeks, 
which  puffed  them  up  like  those  of  a  Dutch  cherub, 
while  his  eyes  seemed  flying  out  of  his  head,  from  the 
efibrt  with  which  he  retained  his  breath.  He  then 
blew  it  forth  with, — "  Whew  ! — Hoom — poof— ha  ! — 
not  know  yoUr  parents,  youngster  ?— Then  I  must 
commit  you  for  a  vagrant,  I  warrant  you.  Omne 
ignoiuni  pro  terribili,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Appleby 
school ;  that  is,  every  one  that  is  not  known  lo  the 
Jusiice,  is  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  Ha  I — ay,  you 
may  sneer,  sir;  But  I  question  if  you  would  have  kncwu 
the  meaning  of  that  Latin  unless  I  had  told  you." 

I  acknowledged  myself  obliged  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  adage,  and  an  interpretation  which  I  could  never 
have  reached  alone  and  unassisted.  I  then  proceeded 
to  state  my  case  with  greater  confidence.  The  Justice 
was  an  ass,  that  was  clear;  but  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible he  could  be  so  utterly  ignorant  as  not  to  /know 
what  was  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case  as  mine.  I 
therefore  informed  him  of  the  riot  which  had  been 
committed  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Solway  Frith  ; 
explained  how  I  came  to  be  placed  in  my  present 
situation ;  and  requested  of  his  worship  to  set  me  at 
liberty.  I  jileaded  my  cause  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  I  could,  casting  an  eye  from  lime  to  time  upon  the 
opposite  party,  who  seemed  entirely  indiflerent  to  all 
the  animation  with  which  I  accused  him. 
As  for  the  Justice,  when  at  length  1  had  ceased,  as 


mg  the  strength  of  his  powerful  voice,  "  that  ydu  tncn  |  really  not  knowin?  what  more  to  say  in  a  case  so  very 
boie  youi  present  name?"  i  plain,  he  replied,  ""Ho— av—av— yes— wonderful !  and 

I  was  startled  at  the  confidence  with  which  this  |  .>^o  this  is  all  the  gratitude  you  show  to  this  good  gen- 
Question  was  put,  and  in  vain  mmmnged  my  memory  i  tieman  for  the  great  charge  and  trouble  he  hath  had 
for  the  nit-ans  of  replying.  "At  least,"  I  said,  "i  '  with  respect  to  and  concerning  of  vou  ?" 
always  remember  being  called  Darsie;  children,  st  !  "He  saved  my  life,  sir,  I  acknowledge,  on  one  oc- 
that  earb'  age,  seldom  get  more  than  their  Christian  casion  certainly,  and  most  probably  on  two  ;  but  his 
•lonie. '  I  havn.g  done  so  gives  him  no  right  over  my  person. 

O,  I  thought  so,"  he  replied,  and  again  stretched  |  I  a^-i  n.^t,  h^weN-ir,  i-^kn.j  fo.  any  punishment  oi 
hiiiiself  on  his  seat,  in  the  same  lounging  posture  as  .  rev'^ng-;  or»  the  -oni.-irv,  ^  am  content  to  'jartfrienda 
before  ]  vith  the  genii«niaa,  whost  moi.ves  I  am  miw>ihn^ 
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to  suppose  are  bad,  though  his  actions  have  been, 
towards  me,  unauthorized  and  violent." 

This  moderation,  Alan  thou  wilt  comprehend,  was 
not  entirely  dictated  by  my  feelings  towards  the  in- 
dividual of  whom  I  complained;  there  were  other 
reasons,  in  which  regard  for  him  had  little  share. 
It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  mildness  with  which  I 
pleaded  my  cause  had  more  etlect  upon  him  than  any 
thing  I  had  yet  said.  He  was  moved  to  tiie  point  of 
being  ahnost  out  of  countenance ;  and  took  snuiT 
repeatedly,  as  if  to  gain  time  to  stitle  .some  degree  of 
emotion. 

But  on  Justice  Foxley,  on  whom  my  eloquence  was 
particularly  designed  to  make  impression,  the  result 
,was  much  less  favourable.  He  consulted  in  a  whis- 
per with  ]Mr.  Nicholas  his  clerk— pshawed,  hemmed, 
and  elevated  his  eyebro^ys,  as  if  in  scorn  of  my  Suppli- 
cation. At  length,  haying  apparently  made  up  liis 
mind,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  smoked  his 
pipe  with  gi-eat  energy,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  de- 
signed to  make  one  aware  that  all  my  reasoning  was 
tost  on  liim. 

At  length,  when  I  stopped,  more  from  lack  of  breath 
than  want  of  argument,  he  opened  his  oracular  jaws. 
and  made  the  following  reply,  interrupted  by  his  usual 
interjectional  ejaculations,  and  by  long  volumes  of 
smoke : — "  Hem— ay— eh— poof— And,  youngster,  do 
you  think  Matthew  Foxley,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
quorum  for  these  twenty  vears,  is  to  be  come  over  with 
such  trash  as  would  hardly  cheat  an  apple-woman  ? — 
Poof— poof— eh !  Why^  man — eh — dost  thou  not  know 
the  charge  is  not  a  bailable  matter — and  that — hum — 
ay — the  greatest  man — poof— the  Baron  of  Graystock 
himself,  must  stand  committed?  and  yet  you  pretend 
to  have  been  kidnapped  by  this  gentleman,  and  rob- 
bed of  property,  and  what  not ;  and — eh — poof— you 
V70uld  persuade  me  all  you  want  is  to  get  away  from 
hirn  ? — I  do  beUeve — eh — that  it  is  all  you  want. 
Therefore,  as  you  are  a  sort  of  a  slip-string  gentle- 
man, and— ay— hum— a  kind  of  idle  apprentice,  and 
something  cockbrained  withal,  as  the  honest  folk  of 
the  huuse  tell  me — why,  you  must  e'en  remain  under 
custody  of  your  guardian,  till  your  coming  of  age, 
or  my  Lord  Chancellor's  \varrant  shall  give  you  the 
management  of  your  own  affairs,  which,  if  you  can 
gather  your  brains  again,  you  will  even  then  not  be — 
ay — hem— poof— in  particular  haste  to  assume." 

The  time  occupied  by  his  worship's  hums,  and 
haws,  and  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke,  together  with  the 
slow  and  pompous  manner  in  which  ne  spoke,  gave 
me  a  minute's  space  to  collect  my  ideas,  dis.persed  as 
they  were  by  the  extraordinary  purport  of  this  an- 
nunciation. 

"I  cannot  conceive,  sir,"  I  replied,  "by  what 
singular  tenure  this  person  claims  my  obedience  as  a 
giiardian  ;  it  is  a  barefaced  imposture — I  never  in  my 
Efe  saw  him,  unth  1  came  unhappily  to  this  country, 
about  four  weeks  since." 

"Ay,  sir— we— eh— know,  and  are  aware — that — 
poof— you  do  not  like  to  hear  some  folk's  nariies  ; 
and  that — eh— you  understand  me— tliere  are  things, 
and  sounds  and  niatters,  conversation  about  names, 
and  such  like,  which  puts  you  off  the  hooks — which  I 
have  no  humour  to  witness.  _  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Darsie — or— poof— Mr.  Darsie  Latimer — or — poof,  poof 
— eh — ay,  Mr.  Darsie  without  the  Latimer — you  have 
acknowledged  as  much  to-day  as  assures  me  you 
will  best  be  disposed  of  under  the  honourable  care  of 
my  friend  here — all  your  confessions— besides  that — 
poof— eh — I  know  him  to  be  a  most  responsible  per- 
son— a — hay — ay— most  responsible  and  honourable 
person— Can  you  deny  this?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  him,"  I  repeated;  "not  even 
his  name ;  and  I  have  not,  as  I  told  you,  seen  him  in 
Jie  course  of  my  whole  life,  till  a  few  weeks  since." 
.  "  Will  you  swear  to  that  7"  said  the  singular  man, 
who  seemed  to  await  the  result  of  this  debate,  secure 
as  a  rattlesnake  is  of  the  prey  which  has  once  felt  its 
fascination.  And  while  he  said  these  words  in  a 
-  (^t'p  under-tone,  he  withdrew  his  chair  a  little  be- 
,nind.  that  of  the  Justice,  so  as  to  be  unseen  by  him 
.or  his  clerk,  who  sat  upon  the  same  side;  while  he 
^^ent  on  me  a  frown  so  portentous,  that  no  one  who 
■fcaa  witnessed  the  look  can  forget  it  during  the  whole 


of  his  life.  The  furrows  of  the  brow  abo-^  e  the  eyes 
became  livid  and  almost  black,  and  were  Lent  intc  a 
semicircular,  or  rather  elliptical  form,  above  tne  junc- 
tion of  the  evebrows.  I  had  heard  such  a'look  described 
in  an  old  tale  of  tliableric,  which  it  was  rnv  chance  to 
be  entertained  \yilh  not  long  since;  when  this  deep  and 
gloomy  contortion  of  the  frontal  muscles  was  not  ui'- 
aptly  described,  as  forming  the  representation  of  a 
small  horseshoe. 

The  tale,  when  told,  awakened  a  dreadful  vision  of 
infancy,  which  the  withering  and  blighting  look  ncvy 
fixed  on  me  again  forced  on  my  recollection,  but  with 
much  more  vivacity.  Indeed  I  was  so  much  surprised, 
and,  I  must  add,  terrified,  at  the  vague  ideas  which 
were  awakened  in  my  mind  by  this  fearful  sign,  that 
I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  in  which  it  was  ex- 
hibited ason  a  frightful  vision  ;  until  passing  his 
liandkerchief  a  moment  across  his  countenance,  this 
mysterious  man  relaxed  at  once  the  look  which  had 
for  me  something  so  appalling.  "The  young  man  will 
no  longer  deny  that  he  has  seen  me  before,"*  said  he  to 
the  J  ustice,  in  a  tone  of  complacency ;  "  and  I  trust  he 
will  now  be  reconciled  to  my  temporary  guardianship, 
which  may  end  better  for  him  than  he  expects." 

"  Whatever  I  e.xpect,"  I  replied,  summoning  my 
scattered  recollections  together  "I  see  lam  neither 
to  expect  justice  nor  protection  from  this  gentleman, 
whose  office  it  is  to  render  both  to  the  lieges.  For 
you,  sir,  how  strangely  you  have  wrought  yourself 
into  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  young  man,  or  what 
interest  you  can  pretend  in  me,  you  yourself  only  can 
explain.  That  I  have  seen  you  before,  is  certain :  for 
none  can  forget  the  look  with  which  you  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  blightin"  those  upon  whom  you  cast  it." 

The  Justice  seemed  not  very  easy  under  this  hint. 
"Ho  .'— ay,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  time  to  be  going,  neigh- 
bour. I  have  a  many  miles  to  ride,  and  I  care  not  t<j 
ride  darkling  in  these  parts.— You  and  I,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las, must  be  jogging." 

The  Justice  fumbled  with  his  gloves, in  endeavouring 
to  draw  them  on  hastily,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  bustled  to 
get  his  great-coat  and  whip.  Their  landlord  endea- 
voured to  detain  them,  and  spoke  of  supper  and  beds. 
Both  pouring  forth  many  thanks  for  his  invitation, 
seerned  as  if  they  would  much  rather  not ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foxley  was  making  a  score  of  apologies, 
with  at  least  a  hundred  cautionary  hems  and  eh-ehs, 
when,  the  girl  Dorcas  burst  into  the  room,  and  an- 
nounced a  gentleman  on  justice  business. 

"What  gentleman  ?— and  whom  does  he  want!" 

"Heiscuornepost  onhis  ten  toes,"  said  the  wench; 
"  and  on  justice  business  to  his  worship  loike.  I'se 
uphald  him  a  gentleman,  for  he  speaks  as  good  Latin 
as  the  schulemeaster;  but,  lack-a-day!  he  has  got 
ten  a  queer  mop  of  a  wig." 

The  gentleman,  thus  announced  and  described, 
bounced  into  the  room.  But  I  have  already  written 
as  much  as  fills  a  sheet  of  my  paper,  and  my  singular 
embarrassments  press  so  hard  on  me,  that  I  nava 
matter  to  fill  another  from  what  followed  the  intrusion 
of— my  dear  Alan— your  crazy  chent— Poor  Peter 
Peebles ! 
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I  HAVE  rarely  In  my  life,  till  the  last  alarming  days, 
known  what  it  was  to  sustain  a  moment's  real  sor 
row.  What  I  called  such,  was,  I  am  now  wall  co.n 
vinced,  onlj^  the  weariness  of  mind,  which,  havini< 
nothing  actually  present  to  complain  of,  turns  upon 
itself,  and  becomes  anxious  about  the  past  and  the 
future ;  those  periods  with  which  human  life  has  so 
little  connexion,  that  Scriptureitself  hath  said,  "Sul- 
ficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

If,  therefore,  I  have  sometimes  abused  prosperity, 
by  mui-muring  at  my  unknown  birth  and  uncertain 
rank  in  soeietv,  I  will  make  amends  by  bearing  my 
present  real  adversity  with  patience  and  courage,  ana, 
if  I  can,  even  with  gayety.  What  can  they — dare 
they,  do  to  me  ? — Foxley,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  reai 
Justice  of  Peace,  and  country  gentleman  of  estate 
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though,  (wonderful  to  tell!)  he  is  an  ass  notwith- 
Etanding:  and  his  functionary  in  the  drab  coat  must 
have  a  snrewd  guess  at  the  consequences  of  being 
accessary  to  an  act  of  murder  or  kidnapping.  Men 
invite  not  sucli  witnesses  to  deeds  of  darkness.  I 
have  also — Alan,  I  hare  hoi)es,  arising  out  of  the 
family  of  the  oppressor  himself.  I  am  encouraged  to 
believe  that  G.  M.  is  likely  again  to  enter  on  the  field. 
More  I  dare  not  here  say ;  nor  must  I  drop  a  hint 
which  another  eye  than  thine  might  be  able  to  con- 
strue. Enough,  my  feelings  are  lighter  than  they  have 
been ;  and  though  tear  anf  wonder  are  still  around  me, 
they  are  unable  entirely  to  overcloud  the  horizon. 

Even  when  I  saw  the  spectral  form  of  the  old  scare- 
crow of  the  Parliament-House  rush  into  the  apartment 
v.-here  I  had  undergone  so  singular  an  examination,  I 
thought  of  thv  connexion  with  him,  and  could  almost 
have  parodied  Lear— 

"  Death  !— notliing  could  have  thus  subductl  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  '  learned  lawyers.'  " 

He  was  e'en  as  we  have  seen  him  of  yore.  Alan, 
when,  rather  to  keep  thee  company  than  to  follow  my 
own  bent,  I  formerly  frequented  the  halls  of  justice. 
The  only  addition  to  his  dress,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
traveller,  was  a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed  as  if  they 
might  have  seen  the  field  of  Sherii^-moor ;  so  large 
and  heavy,  that,  tied  as  they  were  to  the  creature^s 
wearied  hams  with  large  bunches  of  worsted  tape  of 
various  colours,  they  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drag- 
ging them  along,  either  for  a  wager,  or  by  way  of 
penance. 

Regardless  of  the  surprised  looks  of  the  party  on 
wliom  he  thus  intruded  himself,  Peter  blundered 
into  thi-  middle  of  the  apartment,  %vith  his  head 
charged  like  a  ram's  in  the  act  of  butting,  and  saluted 
them  thus: — 

"  Gude  day  to  ye,  gude  day  to  your  honours— Is't 
here  they  sell  the  fugie  warrants?" 

I  obsL-rved  that,  on  liis  entrance,  my  friend — or 
enemy— drew  himself  back,  and  placed  himself  as  if 
he  would  rather  avoid  attracting  the  observation  of 
the  new  comer.  I  did  the  same  myself,  as  far  as  1 
was  able;  for  I  thought  it  likely  that  Mr.  Peebles 
might  recognise  me,  as  indeed  I  was  too  frequently 
among  the  group  of  young  juridicial  aspirants  who 
used  to  amuse  themselves  by  putting  cases  lor  Peter's 
solution,  and  playing  him  worse  tricks ;  yet  I  was 
uncertain  whether  I  had  better  avail  myself  of  our 
acquaintance  to  have  the  advantage,  such  as  it  might 
be,  of  liis  evidence  before  the  magistrate,  or  whether 
to  make  him,  if  possible,  bearer  of  a  letter  which 
might  procure  me  more  effectual  assistance.  I  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  be  giuded  by  circumstances,  and 
to  watch  carefully  that  nothing  might  escape  me.  I 
drew  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and  even  reconnoitred  the 
door  and  passage,  to  consider  whether  absolute  escape 
niight  not  be  practicable.  But  there  paraded  Cristal 
Ni.xqn,  whose  little  black  eyes,  sharp  as  those  of  a 
basilisk,  seemed,  the  instant  when  they  encountered 
mine,  to  penetrate  my  purpose. 

I  sat  down,  as  much  out  of  sight  of  all  parties  as  I 
could,  and  listened  to  the  dialogue  which  followed— a 
dialogue  how  much  more  interesting  to  me  than  any 
I  could  have  conceived,  in  which  Peter  Peebles  was  to 
be  one  of  the  Dramatis  Personcc! 

"  Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants  ?— the  fugles, 
ve  ken  V  said  Peter. 

"Hey— eh— what !"  said  Justice  Fo.\ley ;  "  what  the 
devil  does  the  fellow  mean  1— What  would  you  have 
a  warrant  for  ?" 

"It  is  to  apprehend  a  young  lawyer  that  is  in  medi- 
tatione.  fugiE ;  for  he  has  ta'en  my  memorial  and 
^leaded  my  cause,  and  a  good  fee  I  gave  him,  and  as 
muckle  brandy  as  he  could  drink  that  day  at  his  fa- 
ther's house — he  Iocs  the  brandy  ower  wetl  for  sae 
wouthfid  a  creature." 

"  And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog  of  a  lawyer 
done  ti5  you,  that  you  are  come  to  me— eh— ha?  Has 
ne  robbed  youl  Xotunlikelv,  if  he  be  a  lawyer— eh 
—Nick— ha?"  said  Justice  Fo.xley. 

"He  has  robbed  me  of  himself,  sir,"  answered 
Peter;  "of  his  help,  comfort,  aid,  maintenance,  and 
B.':sistance,  whitk,  as  a  counsel  to  a  clienu  he  is  bound 
Vi  yield  niP.  ration.',  oj^-ii— that  is  it,  ye  see.    He  has 


pouched  my  fee,  and  drucken  a  mi.'thkin  of  brandy, 
and  now  he's  ower  the  march,  and  left  my  cause, 
half  won  half  lost— as  dead  a  heat  as  e'er  was  run 
ower  the  back-sands.  Now,  I  was  advised  by  some 
cunnin-g  laddies  that  are  used  to  crack  a  bit  law  «-i' 
me  in  the  House,  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  wag 
to  take  heart  o'  grace  and  set  out  after  him  ;  so  I  have 
takeri  post  on  my  ain  shanks,  forby  a  cast  in  a  cart,  or 
the  hke.  I  got  wind  of  him  in  Dumfries,  and  now  I 
have  run  him  ower  to  the  English  side,  and  I  want  a 
fugie  warrant  against  him." 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  information,  dear- 
est Alan  !  Thou  art  near  me  then,  and  I  well  know 
with  what  kind  purpose ;  thou  hast  abandoned  all  to 
fly  to  my  assistance  ;  and  no  wonder  inat,  knowing 
thy  friendship  and  faith,  thy  sound  sagacity  and  per- 
severing disposition,  "mv  bosom's  lord  should  now 
sit  lightly  on  his  throne;'  that  gayetv  should  almost 
invohmtarily  hover  on  my  pen;  and  that  my  heart 
should  beat  like  that  of  a  general,  responsive  to  the 
drums  of  his  advancing  ally,  without  whose  help  the 
battle  must  have  been  lost. 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  startled  by  this  joyous 
surprise,  but  continued  to  betid  rny  strictest  attention 
to  what  followed  among  this  singular  party.  That 
Poor  Peter  Peebles  had  beeri  put  upon  this  wildgoose 
chase,  by  some  of  his  juvenile  advisers  in  the  Parlia- 
inent  House,  he  himself  had  intimated  ;  but  he  spoke 
with  much  confidence,  and  the  Justice,  who  seemed 
to  have  some  secret  apprehension  of  being  put  to 
trouble  in  the  matter,  and,  as  sometimes  occurs  on 
the  English  frontier,  a  jealousy  lest  the  superior  acute- 
ness  of  their  northern  neighbours  might  overreach 
their  own  simplicity,  turned  to  his  clerk  with  a  per- 
ple.ved  countenance. 

"Eh — oh— Nick— d— n  thee — Hast  thou  got  no- 
thing to  say?  This  is  more  Scots  law,  I  take  it,  and 
more  Scotsmen."  (Here  he  cast  a  side  glance  at  the 
owner  of  the  mansion,  and  winked  to  his  clerk.)  "I 
would  Solway  were  as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  and  we  had 
then  some  chance  of  keeping  of  them  out." 

A'icholas  conversed  an  instant  aside  with  the  sup- 
plicant, and  then  reported  ;— 

"The  man  wants  a  border-warrant,  I  think;  but 
they  are  only  granted  for  debt— now  he  wants  one  to 
catch  a  ^awver." 

"And  what  for  no?"  answered  Peter  Peebles. 
doggedly  ;  "what  for  no,  I  would  be  glad  to  ken? 
If  a  day-labourer  refuses  to  work,  ye'll  grant  a 
warrant  to  gar  him  do  out  his  daurg — if  a  wench 
quean  rin  away  from  her  hairst,  ve'll  send  her  back 
to  her  heuk  again — if  sae  mickle  as  a  collier  or 
a  Salter  make  a  moaplight  flitting,  ye  will  cleek  him 
by  the  back-spaul  in  a  minute  of  time,— and  yet 
the  damage  canna  amount  to  mair  than  a  creeffu' 
of  coals,  and  a  forpit  or  twa  of  saut ;  and  here  is  a 
chield  taks  leg  from  his  engagement,  and  damages 
me  to  the  tune  of  sax  thousand  punds  sterling; 
that  is,  three  thousand  that  I  should  win,  and  three 
thousand  mair  that  I  am  like  to  lose;  and  you  that 
ca'  yoursell  a  justice  canna  help  a  poor  man  to  catch 
the  rinawny?  A  bonny  like  justice  I  am  like  to  get 
amangye!" 

"  The  fello%v  must  be  drunk,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Black-fasting from  all  but  sin,"  replied  the  suppli- 
cant ;  "I  havena  had  mair  than  a  mouthful  of  cauld 
water  since  I  passed  the  Border,  and  deil  a  ane  of  ye  is 
hke  to  say  to  me,  'Dog,  will  ve  drink?'  " 

The  Justice  seemed  moved  ^y  this  appeal.  "  Hem 
—tush  man,"  replied  he;  "'thou  speak'st  to  us  as  if 
thou  wen  in  presence  of  one  of  thine  own  beggarly 
justices— get  down  stairs^get  something  to  eat,  man, 
(\\-ith  permission  of  niv  friend  to  make  so  free  in  his 
house,)  and  a  mouthful  to  drink,  and  I  will  warrant 
we  get  ye  such  justice  as  will  please  ye." 

"I  vinna  refuse  your  neighbourlv  offer,"  said  Poor 
Peter  Peebles,  making  his  bow;  '^muckle  grace  ba 
wi'  your  honour,  and  wisdom  to  guide  ye  in  this  ex- 
traordinary cause." 

When  I  saw  Peter  Peebles  about  to  retire  from  <!i(j 
room,  I  coidd  not  forbear  an  effort  to  obtaiii  from  htm 
such  evidence  as  might  give  me  some  credit  with  thf 
Justice.  I  stepped  forward,  therefore,  and,  saiuti'V 
him,  asked  hiin  if  he  remembered  me?" 
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"  After  a  stare  or  two, 'and  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  re- 
collection seemed  suddenly  to  dawn  on  Peter  Peebles. 
"Recollect  ye!"  he  said  ;  "by  my  troth  do  I.— Haud 
nim  a  tjrip,  sentlenieu  I— constables,  keep  him  fast ! 
where  tliat  ill-deedy  heinpy  is,  ye  are  sure  that  Alan 
F\iirford  is  not  far  off'. — Haud  him  fast,  Jlaster  Con- 
Etable  ;  I  charge  ye  \vi'  him,  for  I  am  iiiista'en  if  he  is 
not  at  the  bottom  of  this  rinaway  business.  He  was 
nye  j^ettiiig  the  silly  callant  Alan  awa  wi'  gigs,  and 
horse,  and  the  like  of  that,  to  Roslin,  and  Prestonpans, 
and  a'  ilie  idle  gates  he  could  think  of.  He's  a  rina- 
way apprentice,  that  anc." 

"Mr.  Peebles,"  1  said,  "do  not  do  me  wrong.  lam 
sure  you  can  say  no  harm  of  me  justly,  hut  can  satisfy 
jliese  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  that  I  am  a  student  of 
law  in  Edinburgh — Darsie  Latimer  by  name." 

'"Me  satisfy!  how  can  I  satisfy  the  gentlemen," 
answered  Peter,  "  that  am  sae  far  from  being  satisfied 
mysoll  ?  I  ken  naething  about  your  name,  and  can 
only  testify,  nihil novit  in  causa.  ' 

"A  pretty  witness  you  have  brought  forward  in 
your  favour,"  said  Mr.  Foxley.  "But — ha— ay — I'll 
ask  himariuestion  or  two.^Pray,  friend,  will  yoiptake 
your  oath  to  this  youth  being  a  runaway  apprentice?" 

"  air"  said  Peter,  "  I  will  make  oath  to  ony  thing  in 
reason ;  when  a  case  comes  to  my  oath  it  s  a  won 
cause  :  Bi;t  I  am  in  some  haste  toprie  your  worship's 
good  cheer;"  for  Peter  had  become  much  more  re- 
spectlid  in  his  demeanour  towards  the  Justice,  since 
he  hafi  heard  some  intimation  of  dinner. 

"You  shall  have— eh — hum — ay — a  bellyful,  if  it  be 
possilile  to  fill  it.  First  let  me  know  if  this  young 
man  be  really  what  he  pretends. — Nick,  make  nis  af- 
fidavit." 

"On,  he  is  just  a  \yud  harum-scarum  creature,  that 
wad  never  take  to  his  studies;  daft,  sir,  clean  daft." 

"Deft!"  said  the  Justice;  "what  d'ye  mean  bv 
deft-eh?" 

"Just  Fifish,"  replied  Peter;  "wowf— a  wee  bit  by 
the  East-Nook  or  sae;  it's  a  common  case — the  tae 
ha'-f  of  the  vvarld  thinks  the  tither  daft.  I  have  met 
with  folk  in  my  day,  that  thought  I  was  daft  mysell ; 
nnd,  for  my  part,  I  think  our  Court  of  Session  clean 
daft,  that  have  had  the  great  cause  of  Peebles  against 
Plainstanes  before  them  for  this  score  of  years,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it 
yet." 

"I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  his  cursed  brogue," 
said  the  Cumbrian  justice ;  "  can  you,  neighbour — eh  ? 
What  can  he  mean  by  deft?" 

"  He  means  mad"  .said  the  party  appealed  to. 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  impatience  of  this  protracted 
discussion. 

"  Ye  have  jt— ve  have  it,"  said  Peter;  "  that  is,  not 
clean  skivie,  but" 

Here  he  stepped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  person  he 
addressed  with  an  air  of  joyful  recognition.  "  Ay,  ay, 
Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  is  this  your  ainsell  in 
blood  and  bane?  I  thought  ye  had  been  hanged  at 
Kennlngton  Common,  or  Hairiebie,  or  some  of  these 
places,  after  the  bonny  ploy  ye  made  in  the  forty- 
five." 

"I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  friend,"  said  Herries, 
sternly,  with  whose  name  and  designation!  was  thus 
made  une.xpectedly  acquainted. 

"The  deil  a  bit,"  answered  the  undaunted  Peter 
Peebles;  "  I  mind  ye  weel,  for  ye  lodged  in  my  house 
the  great  vear  of  forty-five,  for  a  great  year  it  was  ; 
the  Grand  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  my  cause — the 
great  cause — Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  con- 
t-  a— was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  Ses- 
s.  )n,  and  would  have  been  heard,  but  that  there  was 
a  surcease  of  justice,  with  your  plaids,  and  your 
piping,  and  your  nonsense." 

"I  tell  you,  fellow,"  said  Herries,  yet  more  fiercely, 
'  you  have  confused  mc  with  some  of  the  other  fur- 
niture of  vour  crazy  pate." 

"  Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  answered  Peebles; 
"these  are  not  legal  phrases,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrens- 
work. Speak  in  form  of  law,  or  I  shall  bid  ye  gude- 
dav,  sir.  1  have  nae  pleasure  in  speaking  to  proud 
folk,  though  I  am  willing  to  answer  ony  thinL'  in  a 
legal  way;  so  if  you  are  for  a  crack  about  auld  lang- 
lyne,  and   the  splores  that   you  and  Captain  Red- 
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gimlet  used  to  breed  in  my  house,  and  the  girded  casn 
of  brandy  that  ye  drank  and  ne'er  thought  of  paying 
for  it,  (not  that  I  minded  it  muckle  in  thae  days, 
though  1  have  felt  a  lack  of  it  sinsyne,)  why  I  will 
waste  an  hour  on  ye  at  ony  time.— And  where  m 
Captain  Redgimlet  now?  he  was  a  wild  chap,  like 
yoursell,  though  they  are  nae  sae  keen  after  you  poor 
bodies  for  these  some  years  bygane;  the  heading  and 
hanging  is  weel  ower  now— awful  job— awful  job-- 
wil!  ye  try  my  sneeshiiig?" 

He  concluded  his  desultory  speech  bvthrustin"  out 
his  large  bony  paw,  filled  with  a  Scottish  miill  oi 
huge  dimensions,  which  Herries,who  had  been  stand 
ing  like  one  petrified  by  the  assurance  of  this  unex- 
pected address,  rejected  with  a  contemptuous  motion 
of  his  haiid,  which  spilled  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
box. 

"A  weel.  aw  eel,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  totally  un- 
abashed by  the  repulse,  "e'en  as  ye  like,  a  wilful 
man  maun  hae  his  way;  but."  he  added,  stooping 
down,  and  endeavouring  to  gather  the  spilt  snuff  from 
the  polished  floor,  "I  canna  afford  to  lose  mysneesh- 
ing  for  a'  that  ye  are  gumple-foisted  wi'  me." 

My  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened,  during 
this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  scene.  I  watch- 
ed, with  as  much  attention  as  my  own  agitation  per- 
mitted me  to  command,  the  effect  produced  on  the 
parties  concerned.  It  was  evident  that  our  friend, 
Peter  Peebles,  had  unwarily  let  out  something  which 
altered  the  sentiments  of  Justice  Foxley  and  his 
clerk  towards  Mr.  Herries,  with  w'nom,  until  he  was 
known  and  acknowledged  under  that  name,  they  had 
appeared  to  be  so  intimate.  They  talked  with  each 
other  aside,  looked  at  a  paper  or  two  which  the 
clerk  selected  from  the  contents  of  a  huge  black 
pocketbook  and  seemed  under  the  influence  of  fear 
and  uncertainty,  totally  at  a  loss  what  line  of  conduct 
to  adopt. 

Herries  made  a  different  and  a  far  more  interesting 
figiue.  However  little  Peter  Peebles  might  resemble 
the  angel  Ithuriel,  the  appearance  of  Herries,  his  high 
and  scornful  demeanour,  vexed  at  what  seemed  oe- 
tection,  yet  fearless  of  the  consequences,  and  regard- 
ing the  whispering  magistrate  and  his  clerk  with 
looks  in  which  contempt  predominated  over  anger 
or  aniiety,  bore,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight  resem- 
blance to 

"  the  regal  port 

And  fade'l  splondnur  wan" 

with  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  detected  King 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Air. 

As  he  glanced  round,  with  a  look  yyhich  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  compose  to  haughty  indifi(.'rence,  his 
ere  encountered  mine,  and,  I  thought,  at  the  first 
glance  sunk  beneath  it.  But  he  instantly  rallied  his 
natural  spirit,  and  returned  me  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary looks,  by  which  he  could  contort  so  strangely 
the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  I  started;  but,  angry 
at  myself  for  my  pusillanimity,  I  answered  him  by  a 
look  of  the  same  kind,  and,  catching  the  reflection  of 
my  countenance  in  a  large  antique  mii-ror  which  stood 
before  me,  I  started  again  at  the  real  or  imaginary 
resemblance  which  my  countenance,  at  that  moment, 
bore  to  that  of  Herries.  Surely  my  fate  is  somehow 
.strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  this  mysterious 
individual.  I  had  no  time  at  present  to  speculate  upon 
>he  subject,  for  the  subsequent  conversation  demanded 
all  my  attention. 

The  Justice  addressed  Herries,  after  a  pause  of 
about  five  minutes,  in  which  all  parties  seemed  at 
some  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  spoke  with  einbar- 
rassmeiit,  and  his  faltering  voice,  and  the  long  inter- 
vals which  divided  his  sentences,  seemed  to  indicate 
fear  of  him  whom  he  addressed. 

"Neighbour,"  he  said,  "I  could  not  have  thought 
this;  or,  if  I— ch— did  think— in  a  corner  of  my  own 
mind  as  it  were— that  you,  I  say — that  you  m'ght 
have  unluckily  engageil  in-^eh- the  matter  of  "the 
forty-five— there  was  still  time  to  have  forgot  aV. 
that." 

"And  is  it  so  singular  that  a  man  should  haveoeen 
out  in  the  forty-five?"  ;said  Herries,  with  contemptii 
ous  composure ;—"  your  father,  I  think,  I\Ir.  Foxkv 
was  out  with  Derwentwater  in  the  fifteen." 
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"And  lost  half  of  ms  estate,"  answered  Foxlej-, 
with,  more  rapidity  than  usual ;  "  and  was  very  near 
— hem— being  hanged  into  the  boot.  But  this  is— 
another  guess  job— for— eh— fifteen  is  not  forty-five ; 
and  my  father  had  a, remission,  and  you,  I  take  it, 
have  not." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Hemes,  indifferently ;  "  or, 
if  I  have  not,  I  am  but  in  the  case  of  half  a  dozen 
others  whom  government  do  not  think  worth  looking 
after  at  this  time  of  day,  so  they  give  no  offence  or 
disturbance." 

"  But  you  have  given  both,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  Fag- 
got, the  clerk,  who,  having  some  petty  provincial  situ- 
ation, as  I  have  since  understood,  deemed  himself 
bound  to  be  zealous  for  government.  "Mr.  Justice 
Foxley  cannot  be  answerable  for  letting  you  pass 
free,  now  your  name  and  surname  have  been  spoken 
plainly  out.  There  are  warrants  out  against  you  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  otfice." 

"A  proper  allegation,  Mr.  Attorney!  that,  at  the 
distance  of  so  many  years,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  trouble  himself  about  the  unfortunate  relics  of 
a  ruined  cause !"  answered  Mr.  Herries. 

"But  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to 
assume  more  confidence  upon  tlie  composure  of  Her- 
ries's  demeanour ;  "  and  if  cause  has  been  given  by  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  himself,  who  halh  been,  it  is 
alleged,  raking  up  old  matters,  and  mi.xing  them  with 
new  subjects  of  disaffection—!  say,  if  it  be  so,  1 
should  advise  the  party,  in  his  wisdom,  to  surrender 
himself  quietly  into  the  lawful  custody  of  the  next 
Justice  of  Peace — Mr.  Foxley,  suppose — where,  and 
by  whom,  the  matter  should  be  regularly  inquired 
into.  I  am  only  putting  a  case,"  he  added,  watching 
^yith  apprehension  the  effect  which  his  words  were 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

"And  were  I  to  receive  such  advice,"  said  Herries, 
with  the  same  composure  as  before— "putting  the 
ease,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Faggot— I  should  request  to  see 
ihe  warrant  wmcii  countenanced  such  a  scandalous 
proceeding." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in  his 
band  a  paper,  and  seemed  anxiously  to  expect  the 
consequences  which  were  to  ensue.  Mr.  Herries 
looked  it  over  \vith  the  same  equanimity  as  before, 
and  then  continued,  "And  were  such  a  scrawl  as 
this  presented  to  me  in  my  own  house,  I  would 
throw  i.t  into  the  chimney,  and  Mr.  Faggot  upon  the 
top  of  it." 

Accordingly,  seconding  the  word  with  the  action, 
he  flung  the  warrant  into  the  fire  v.-ith  one  hand, 
and  fi.xed  the  other,  with  a  stern  and  irresistible  gripe, 
©n  the  breast  of  the  attorney,  who,  totally  unable  to 
contend  with  him,  in  either  personal  strength  or 
mental  energy,  trembled  hke  a  chicken  in  the  raven's 
clutch.  He  got  off,  however,  for  the  fright  ;  for 
Herries,  having  probably  made  hiiii  fully  sensible  of 
the  strength  of  his  grasp,  released  him  with  a  scont- 
ful  laugh. 

"  Deforcement— sf  ulzie—stouthrief— masterful  res- 
cue'"  exclaimed  Peter  Peebles,  scandalized  at  the 
resistance  offered  to  tlie  law  in  the  person  of  Nicholas 
Fa"got.  But  his  shrill  exclamations  were  drowned 
in  tlie  thundering  voice  of  Herries,  who,  calling  upon 
Cristal  NLxon,  ordered  him  to  take  the  bawliiig  fool 
down  stairs,  fill  his  belly,  and  then  give  him  a  guinea, 
and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.  Under  such  injunctions, 
Peter  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  scene. 

Herries  then  turned  to  the  Justice,  whose  visage, 
wholly  abandoned  liy  the  rubicund  hue  which  so  lately 
baarned  upon  it,  hung  out  the  same  pale  livery  as  that 
ef  his  dismayed  clerk.  "Old  friend  and  acquaint- 
arice,"  he  said,  "you  came  here  at  my  request,  on  a 
friencllv  errand,  to  convince  this  silly  young  man  of 
tlie  right  which  I  have  over  his  person  for  the  present. 
1  trust  you  do  not  intend  to  make  your  visit  the  pre- 
text_of  disquieting  mc  about  other  matters  1  All  the 
world  Knows  that  I  have  been  living  at  largc,  in  these 
northern  counties,  for  some  months,  not  to  say  years, 
and  might  have  been  apprehended  at  any  time,  had 
the  necessities  of  the  state  required,  or  my  own  be- 
haviour deserved  it.    But  no  English  magistrate  has 


been  ungenerous  enough  to  trouble  a  gentleman  under 
misfortune,  on  account  of  political  opinions  and  dis- 
putes, which  have  been  long  ended  by  the  success  of 
the  reigning  powers.  1  trust,  my  good  friend,  you 
will  not  endanger  yourself,  by  taking  any  other  view 
of  the  subject  than  you  have  done  ever  since  we  were 
acquainted?" 

"The  Justice  answered  with  more  readiness,  as  well 
as  more  spirit  than  usual,  "Neighbour  Ingoldsby — 
what  you  say — is — eh— in  some  sort  true:  and  when 
you  vvere  coming  and  going  at  markets,  norse-races, 
and  cock-fights,  fairs,  himts,  and  such  like— it  was— 
eh — neither  my  business  nor  my  wish  to  dispel — 1  say 
— to  inquire  into  and  dispel  the  mysteries  which  hung 
about  vou  ;  for  while  you  were  a  good  companion  in 
the  field,  and  over  a  bottle  now  and  then— I  did  not 
— eh — think  it  necessary  to  ask — into  your  private 
aflJiirs.  And  if  I  thought  you  were — ahem — somewhat 
unfortunate  in  former  undertakings,  and  enterprises, 
and  connexions,  which  might  cause  you  to  live  unsel- 
tledly  and  more  private,  I  could  have — eh— very  httle 
pleasure — to  aggravate  your  case  by  interfering,  or  re- 
quirjng  explanations,  which  are  often  more  easilv  asked 
than  given.  But  when  there  are  warrants  and  wit- 
nesses to  names — and  those  names,  christian  and  sur- 
name, belong  to — eh— an  attainted  person — charged— 
I  trust  falsely — with — ahem— taking  advantage  of 
inode'-n  broils  and  heart-burnings  to  ren?w  our  civil 
disturbances,  the  case  is  altered;  and  I  must — ahem 
— do  my  duty," 

The  Justice  got  on  his  feet  as  he*  concluded  this 
speech,  and  looked  as  bold  as  he  could.  I  drew  close 
beside  him  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Faggot,  thinking  the 
moment  favourable  for  my  own  liberation,  and  inti- 
niated  to  3Ir.  Foxley  my  determination  to  stand  by 
him.  But  Mr.  Herries  only  laughed  at  the  menacing 
posture  which  we  assumed.  "  My  good  neighbour, 
said  he,  "  yoii  talk  of  a  witness— Is  yon  crazy  beggar 
a  fit  witness  in  an  affair  of  this  nature  7" 

"  But  you  do  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork,  mentioned  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
warrant?"  said  Mr.  Foxley. 

"How  can  I  deny  or  own  any  jhing  about  it?' 
said  Herries,  with  a  sneer.  "There  is  no  such  war- 
rant in  existence  now;  its  ashes,  like  the  poor  traitor 
whose  doom  it  threatened,  have  been  dispersed  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  There  is  now  no  warrant  in 
the  world." 

"  But  you  will  not  deny  "  said  the  Justice,  "  that 
you  were  the  person  named  in  it ;  and  that — en — your 
own  act  destroyed  it  ?" 

"I  will  neither  deny  my  name  nor  my  actions, 
Justice,"  replied  Mr.  Herries,  "when  called  upon  bv 
competent  authority  to  avow  or  defend  them.  But  1 
will  resist  all  impertinent  attempts  either  to  intrude 
into  my  private  motives,  or  to  control  my  person.  I 
am  quite  well  prepared  to  do  so ;  and  I  trust  that  you, 
my  good  neighbour  and  brother  sportsman,  in  your 
expostulation,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Faggot 
here,  in  his  humble  advice  and  petition  that  I  should 
surrender  myself,  will  consider  yourselves  as  having 
amply  discharged  your  duty  to  King  George  and  Go- 
vernment." 

The  cold  and  ironical  tone  in  which  he  made  this 
declaration  ;  the  look  and  altitude,  so  nobly  expressive 
of  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  superior  strength 
and  energy,  seemed  to  complete  the  indecision  which 
had  al'^ady  shown  itself  on  the  side  of  those  whom 
he  addressed. 

The  Justice  looked  to  the  Clerk— the  Clerk  to  the 
Justice;  the  former  ha'd.  eli'd,  without  bringing  for'h 
an  articulate  syllable;  the  latter  only  said,  "As  the 
warrant  is  destroyed,  Mr.  Justice,  I  presume  you  do 
not  mean  to  proceed  with  the  arrest?" 

"  Hum — ay— why  no— Nicholas — it  would  not  be 
quite  advisable — and  as  the  Forty-five  was  an  old 
affair— and— hem — as  my  friend  here  will.  I  hope,  see 
his  error — that  is,  if  he  has  not  seen  it  already — and 
renounce  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender — 
)  mean  no  harm,  neighbour — I  think  we — as  we 
have  no  posse,  or  constables,  or  the  like — should  or- 
der our  horses — and,  in  one  word,  look  the  matter 
over." 

"  Judiciously  resolved,"  said  the  person  whom  thia 
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decision  affected  ;  "but  before  you  gu,  I  trust  you  will 
drink  and  be  friends'?" 

"  VVfiy,"  said  the  Justice,  rubbinj?  his  brow,  '  our 
business  has  been— hem— rather  a  thirsty  one." 

"Cristal  Ni,\on,"  said  Mr.  Herrics,  "let  us  have  a 
oonl  tankard  instantly,  lariic  enough  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  whole  commission." 

While  Cristal  was  absent  on  this  genial  errand, 
fliere  was  a  pause,  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  avail 
myself,  by  bringing  back  the  discourse  to  my  own 
concerns.  "  Sir,"  I  said  to  Justice  Fcvley,  "I  have 
no  direct  business  with  your  late  discussion  with  Mr. 
Herries,  only  just  thus  far— Vou  leave  me,  a  loyal 
subject  of  King  George,  an  unwilling  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe 
unfriendly  to  the  King's  cause.  I  humbly  submit  that 
this  is  contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  that 
you  ought  to  make  Mr.  Herries  aware  of  the  illegaUty 
of  his  proceedings,  and  take  steps  for  my  rescue,  either 
upon  the  spot,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
you  have  left  this  case" 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley,  "  I  would 
have  you  remember  you  are  under  the  power,  the  law- 
ful power— ahem— of  your  guardian." 

"He  calls  himself  so,  indeed."  I  replied;  "but  he 
has  shown  no  evidence  to  establish  so  absurd  a  claim  ; 
and  if  he  had,  his  circumstances,  as  an  attainted 
traitor  excepted  from  pardon,  would  void  such  a  right, 
if  it  existed.  I  do  therefore  desire  you,  Mr.  Justice, 
and  you,  his  clerk,  to  consider  my  situation,  and  af- 
ford me  relief  at  your  peril." 

"Here  is  a  young  fellow  now,"  said  the  Justice, 
\\ith  much  embarrassed  looks,  "thinks  that  I  carry 
the  whole  statute  law  of  England  in  my  head  and  a 
rossc  comifatus  to  execute  them  in  my  pocket !  V»'hy, 
what  good  would  my  interference  do  ? — but— hum — 
eh— I  will  speak  to  your  guardian  in  your  favour." 

He  took  Mr.  Herries  aside,  and  seemed  indeed  to 
uige  something  upon  him  with  inuch  earnestness; 
and  perhaps  sucn  a  species  of  intercession  was  all 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  I  was  entitled  to  expect 
from  him. 

They  often  looked  at  me  as  they  spoke  together ; 
and  as  Cristal  Nixon  entered  with  a  huge  four-pottle 
tankard,  filled  with  the  beverage  his  master  had  de- 
tnandea,  Herries  turned  away  from  3Ir.  F'oxley  some- 
what impatiently,  saying  with  emphasis,  "  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour,  that  you  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  apprehend  any  thing  on  his  account."  He 
then  took  up  the  tankard,  and  saying  aloud  in  Gae- 
lic, "  Slaint  an  Hey,'''*  just  tasted  the  liquor,  and 
hinded  the  tankard  to  Justice  Foxley,  who,  to  avoid 
the  dilemma  of  pledging  him  to  what  might  be  the 
Pretender's  health,  drank  to  Mr.  Herries'  own,  with 
much  pointed  solemnity,  but  in  a  draught  far  less 
moderate. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his  principal,  and 
I  was  fam  to  follow  their  example,  for  anxiely  and 
fear  are  at  least  as  thirsty  as  sorrow  is  said  to  he.  In 
a  word,  we  ejthausted  the  composition  of  ale,  sherry, 
lemon  juice,  nutmeg,  and  other  good  ihings,  stranded 
upon  the  silver  bottom  of  the  tankard,  the  huge  toast, 
as  well  as  the  roasted  orange,  which  hrul  whilome 
floated  jollily  upon  the  brim,  and  rendered  legible  Dr. 
Byrom's  celebrated  lines  engraved  thereon— 

"God  bless  the  Kin?!— God  hiesa  tlm  Faitli's  defeiiderl 
God  bless— No  harm  in  blessiii!;  the  Preliinder. 
Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that  Kins,— 
God  bless  us  all  1— is  guile  another  thing." 

I  had  time  enough  to  study  litis  efTusion  of  the  Ja- 
cobite muse,  while  the  Justice  was  engaged  in  ihe 
somewhat  tedious  ceremony  of  taking  leave.  That 
of  Mr.  Faggot  was  less  ceremonious;  but  I  suspect 
something  besides  empty  compliment  passed  betwixt 
him  and  Mr.  Herries;  for  1  remarked  thai  ttie  latter 
slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  the  former, 
which  might  perhaps  be  a  little  atonement  for  the 
Tashness  with  which  he  had  burnt  the  warrant,  and 
imposed  no  gentle  hand  on  the  respectable  minion  of 
the  law  by  whom  it  was  exnibiied  ;  and  1  obsei-ved 
that  he  made  this  propitiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  secret  from  the  worthy  clerk's  principal. 

•  The  King's  hnalUi. 

o 


When  this  was  arranged,  the  party  took  leave  <ii 
cich  other,  with  much  formality  on  the  part  of  .Scjune 
Foxley,  amongst  whose  adieus  the  following  phrase 
was  chiefly  remarkable  .— "  I  presume  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  stay  long  in  these  parts?" 

"Not  for  the  present.  Justice,  you  may  be  sure; 
there  are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Hut  I  have 
no  doubt  of  arranging  my  affairs,  so  that  we  sliall 
speedily  have  sport  together  again. 

He  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice  to  the  court-yard  ; 
and,  as  he  did  so,  commanded  Cristal  Nixon  to  see 
that  I  returned  into  my  apartment.  Knowing  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  resist  or  tamper  with  that  stub- 
born functionary,  I  obeyed  in  silence,  and  was  once 
more  a  prisoner  in  my  former  quarters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Latimer's  jourkal  in  coNTixtrATiON. 

I  SPENT  more  than  an  ho,.r,  after  returning  to  the 
apartment  which  I  may  call  my  prison,  in  reducing 
to  writing  the  singular  circumstances  which  I  had 
just  witnessed.  Zvlethought  I  could  now  form  some 
guess  at  the  character  of  Mr.  Herries,  upon  whose 
name  and  situation  the  late  scene  had  thrown  consi- 
derable light  ;— one  of  those  fanatical  Jacobites, 
doubtless,  whose  arms,  not  twenty  jjears  since,  had 
shaken  the  British  throne,  and  some  of  whom,  though 
their  party  daily  diminish  in  numbers,  energy  and 
power,  retained  still  an  inclination  to  renew  tne  at- 
tempt they  liad  found  so  desperate.  He  was  indeed 
perfectly  difTerent  from  the  sort  of  zealous  Jacobites 
whom  it  had  been  my  luck  hitherto  to  meet  with. 
Old  ladiesof  family  over  their  hyson,  and  gray-haired 
lairds  over  their  punch  I  had  often  heard  utter  a  httte 
harmless  treason  ;  while  the  former  remembered  hav- 
ing led  down  a  dance  with  the  Chevalier,  and  the  latter 
recounted  the  fents  they  had  performed  at  Prtston, 
Clifton,  and  Falkirk. 

The  dissafrection  of  such  persons  was  too  unim- 
portant to  excite  the  attention  of  government.  I  had 
heard,  however,  that  there  still  existed  pa,rtisaiis  id 
the  Stewart  family,  of  a  more  daring  and  dangerous 
description ;  men  who,  furnished  ^yish  gold  from 
Rome,  moved  secretly  and  in  disguise,  through  the 
various  classes  of  society,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
alive  the  expiring  zeal  of  their  party. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  an  important  post 
among  this  class  of  persons,  whose  agency  and  e.x- 
eriion  are  only  doubted  by  those  who  look  on  the  sui- 
face  of  things,  to  this  Mr.  Herries,  whose  aieatal 
energies,  as  well  as  his  personal  strength  and  activity, 
seemed  to  qualify  hiin  well  )o  act  so  dangerows  a  part ; 
and  I  knew  liiat,  all  along  the  Western  Bojiiar,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  there  are  so^  rsiany  Nou- 
jurors,  that  such  a  person  may  reside  there  with  ab- 
solute safety,  unless  it  bt'comes,  in  a  very  especial 
degree,  the  object  of  the  govenim^ent  do  secure  his 
person  ;  and  which  purpose,  even  then,  uiight  be  dis- 
appointed by  early  iiitelligence,  u7>  as-  ui  the  ctise  oi 
Mr.  Foxley,  liy  the  unwillingBess  of  provincial  ma- 
gistrates to  interfere  in  what  is-  how  considered  aa 
invidious  pursuit  of  the  unlWtiiaate. 

There  have,  however,  b«eii  ruaiours  lately,  as  il  the 
present  state  of  the  natijOB^or  at  feast  uf  some  dis 
contented  provinces,  agi:5a6ed  by  a  variety  o£  causes, 
but  particularly  by  the  unpopvilarity  of  the  pres»>nt  ad- 
ministration, niav  seeai  to  this  species  ii>f  agiiators  a 
favourable  perio/}  for  reeoaimcncing  their  intrigues; 
while,  on  the  ot'&er  hand,  government  may  not,  at 
such  a  crisis,  be  iBetined  to  look  upon  them  with  the 
contempt  wnich  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
their  most  appropriaiwpuuisbmeut. 

That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough  to  throw 
away  their  services  and  lives  in  a  desperate  cause,  is 
nothing  new  in  history,  which  abounds  with  instances 
of  simllar'devolian— that  Mr.  Herries  is  such  an  en 
thusiast,  is  no- less  evident ;  but  ail  this  explains  not 
his  c&nauct  towards  me.  Had  he  sought  to  make  me 
a  proselyte  to  his  ruined  cause,  violence  and  compul- 
sion were  arguments  very  unlikely  to  prevail  with  any 
generous  spir.t.  But  even  if  such  were  his  object,  <  J 
what  use  to  him  could  be  the  acaui&uyo  of  J  smuw 
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reluctant  partisan,  who  cojld  bnn^  only  his  own 
person  to  siipoort  any  quarrel  which  ne  might  adopt  ? 
He  had  claimed  oyer  me  the  rights  of  a  guardian  ;  he 
had  more  than  hinted  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
wliich  could  not  dispense  with  the  authority  of  such 
a  person.  Was  this  man,  so  sternly  desperate  in  his 
purpose, — he  who  seemed  willing  to  take  on  his  own 
sliGiilders  the  entire  support  of  a  cause  which  had 
been  ruinous  to  thousands, — was  he  the  person  that 
had  the  power  of  deciding  on  my  fate  7  Was  it  from 
hiiii  those  dangers  flowed,  to  secure  me  agamst 
which  I  had  been  educated  under  such  circumstances 
of  secrecy  and  precaution  1 

And  if  this  was  so,  of  what  nature  was  the  claim 
which  he  asserted? — Was  it  that  of  propinquity? — 
And  did  I  share  the  blood,  perhaps  the  features,  of  this 
singular  being? — Strange  as  it  may  scern,  a  thrill  of 
awe,  which  shot  across  my  mind  at  that  instant,  was 
not  unming-led  with  a  wild  and  mysterious  feeling  of 
wonder,  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  I  remem- 
bered tlie  reflection  of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror  at 
one  strikmg  moment  during  the  singular  interview  of 
the  day,  and  I  hastened  to  the  outward  apartment  to 
consult  a  glass  which  hung  there,  whether  it  were 
possible  for  my  countenance  to  be  again  contorted 
mto  the  peculiar  fi-own  which  so  much  resembled  the 
terrific  look  of  Herries.  But  I  folded  my  brows  in 
vain  into  a  thousand  complicated  wrinkles,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  conclude,  either  that  the  supposed  mark  on 
ray  brow  was  altogether  imaginary,  or  that  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  by  voluntary  effort  ;  or,  in  fine, 
what  seemed  most  likely,  that  it  was  such  a  resem- 
i)lance  as  the  imagination  traces  in  the  embers  of  a 
wood  fire,  or  amons  the  varied  veins  of  marble,  dis- 
tinct at  one  time,  and  obscure  or  invisible  at  another, 
according  as  the  combination  of  hnes  strikes  the  eye, 
or  impresses  the  fancy. 

_  \\  hlle  I  was  moulding  my  visage  like  a  mad  player, 
ihe  door  suddenly  opened,  and  tlie  girl  of  the  house 
entered.  Angry  and  ashamed  at  beingdetected  in  my 
singular  occupation,  I  turned  round  shai-ply,  and,  I 
suppose,  chance  produced  the  change  on  my  features 
which  I  had  been  in  vain  labouring  to  call  forth. 

The  oirlstnrted  back,  with  her  "Don't  ve  look  so 
now-^jn't  ye.  for  love's  sake — you  be  as  like  the  ould 
Squoire  as — But  here  a  comes,"  said  she,  huddling 
away  -out  of  the  room;  "and  if  \'ou  want  a  third, 
there  is  none  but  ould  Harry,  as  I  know  of,  that  can 
match  ye  for  a  brent  broo  I" 

Astlie  girl  muttered  thise.xclnmation,  and  hastened 
oM  of  the  room,  Herries  entered.  He  stopped  on 
jbserving  that  I  had  looked  asain  to  the  mirror: 
nn.xious  to  trace  the  look  by  which  the  wench  had 
undoubtc^llyfeeen  terrified.  He  seemed  to  guess  what 
vvas  passing  in  my  mind,  for,  as  I  turned  towards 
him,  he  ob-served,  "  Doubt  not  that  it  is  stamped  on 
your  forehead — the  fatal  mark  of  our  race ;  though  it 
is  not  now  so  apparent  as  it  will  become  when  age 
and  sorrow,  and  the  traces  of  stormy  passions,  and 
;u"  bitter  penitence,  shall  have  drawn  their  fun'ows  on 
your  brow." 

"  Mysterious  man,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  not  of  what 
vou  speak;  your  language  is  as  dark  as  your  pur- 
poses.'" 

"Sit  down,  then,"  he  said,  "and  listen;  thus  far, 
at  least,  must  the  veil  of  which  you  complain  be 
raised  Wli^n  withdrawn,  it  will  only  display  guilt 
and  sorrow — guilt,  followed  by  strange  penalty,  and 
sorrow,  which  Providence  has  entailed  upon  the  pos- 
terity of  the  mourners." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  commenced  his  nar- 
lative,  which  he  fold  with  the  air  of  one,  w^ho,  remote 
US  the  events  were  which  he  recited,  took  still  the 
ileepest  interest  in  them.  The  tone  of  his  voice, 
lyhicli  I  have  already  described  as  rich  and  powerful, 
aid'^d  by  its  inflections  the  effects  of  his  story,  wiiich 
1  will  endeavour  to  write  down,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  very  words  which  he  used. 

"It  was  not  of  late  years  that  the  English  nation 
.earned,  that  their  best  chance  of  conquering  their 
independent  neighbours  must  be  by  introaiicing 
amongst  them  division  and  civil  Wrtr.  You  need  not 
tie  reminded  of  the  state  of  thraldom  to  which  Scot- 
jiau  was  reduced  by  thp  unhappy  wars  bi-twi.^t  the 


domestic  factions  of  Bruce  and  Baliol;  nor  how,  aftei 
Scotland  had  been  emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
by  the  conduct  and  valour  of  the  immortal  Bnice,  the 
whole  fruits  of  the  triumphs  of  Bannockburn  were 
lost  in  the  dreadful  defeats  of  Dupplin  and  Halidon  ; 
and  Edward  Baliol,  the  minion  and  feudatory  of  his 
namesake  of  England,  seemed,  for  a  brief  season,  in 
safe  and  uncontested  possession  of  the  throne,  so 
lately  occupied  by  the  greatest  general  and  wisest 
prince  in  Europe.  But  the  expenence  of  Bruce  had 
not  died  with  him.  There  were  many  who  had 
shared  his  martial  labours,  and  all  remembered  the 
successful  efforts  by  whicn,  under  circumstances  aa 
disadvantageous  as  those  of  his  son,  he  had  achieved 
the  liberation  of  Scotland. 

"The  usurper,  Edward  Baiiol,  was  feasting  with  a 
few  of  his  favourite  retainers  in  the  Castle  of  Annan, 
when  he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  chosen  band  oi 
insurgent  patriots.  Their  chiefs  were,  Douglas, 
Randolph,  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir  Simon 
Eraser ;  and  their  success  was  so  complete,  that  Baliol 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  scarcely  clothed,  ana 
on  a  horse  which  there  was  no  leisure  to  saddle.  It 
%vas  of  importance  to  seize  his  person,  if  possible,  and 
his  flight  was  closely  pursued  bv  a  valiant  knight  of 
Norman  descent,  whose  family  had  been  long  settled 
in  the  marches  of  Dumfries-shire.  Their  Norman 
appellation  was  Fitz-Aldin,  but  this  knight,  from  the 
great  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of  the  Southron, 
and  the  reluctance  which  he  had  shown  to  admit 
them  to  quarter  during  the  former  wars  of  that  bloody 
period,  had  acquired  the  name  of  Redgauntlet,  whict; 
he  transmitted  to  his  posterity'' 

"Redgauntlet."'  I  involuntarily  repeated. 

"  Yes,  Redgauntlet,"  said  my  alleged  guardiaii, 
looking  at  me  keenly ;  "  does  that  name  recall  any 
associations  to  vour  mind?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "except  that  I  lately  heard  it 
given  to  the  hero  of  a  supernatural  legend." 

"  There  are  many  such  current  concernirig  the 
family,"  he  answered;  and  then  proceeded  in  his 
narrative. 

"Alberick  Redgauntlet,  the  first  of  his  house  so 
termed,  was,  as  may  be  supposed  fi-om  his  name,  of 
a  stern  and  implacable  disposition,  which  had  been 
rendered  more  so  by  family  discord.  An  only  son. 
now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  shared  so  much  the  haughty 
spirit  of  his  father,  that  he  became  impatient  of  do- 
mestic control,  resisted  paternal  authoritj',  and  finally 
fled  from  his  father's  house,  renounced  his  political 
opinions,  and  awakened  his  mortal  displeasure  by 
joining  the  adherents  of  Bahol.  It  was  said  that  his 
father  cursed  in  his  wrath  his  degenerate  ofi'spring, 
and  swore  that,  if  they  met,  he  should  perish  by  his. 
hand.  I\Iean  time,  circumstances  seemed  to  promise 
atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The  lady  of 
Alberick  Redgauntlet  was  aeain,  after  many  years, 
in  a  situation  v.-hich  afforded  her  husband  the  hope  ol 
a  more  dutiful  heir. 

"Hut  the  delicacy  and  deep  interest  of  his  wife's 
condition  did  not  prevent  Alberick  from  engaging  in 
the  undertaking  of  Douglas  and  Moray.  He  had 
been  the  most  forward  in  the  attack  of  the  castle,  and 
was  now  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  Baliol,  eagerly 
engaged  in  dispersing  or  cutting  down  the  few  daririg 
followers  who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  usurper  in 
his  flight. 

"As  these  were  successively  routed  or  slain,  the 
formidable  Redgauntlet,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Baliol  was  within  two  lances'  length  of  the 
fugitive  Edward  Baliol,  in  a  narrow  pass,  when  a 
youth,  one  of  the  last  who  attended  the  usurper  in  his 
flight,  threw  himself  between  them,  received  the 
shock  of  the  pursuer,  and  was  unhorsed  and  over- 
thrown. The  helmet  rolled  from  his  head,  and  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  then  rising  over  the  Solway, 
showed  Redgauntlet  the  features  of  his  disobedient 
son,  in  the  livery,  and  wearing  th«  cognizance,  of  the 
usurper. 

"  Redgauntlet  beheld  his  son  Inng  before  his  horse's 
feet;  but  he  also  saw  Baliol,  the  usurper  of  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  still,  as  it  seemed,  wirhin  his  grasp,  and 
separated  from  him  only  by  the  prostrate  body  of  his 
overthrown  adherent.    Without  pausing  to  inquire 
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whether  young  Edward  was  wounded,  he  dashed  his 
epurs  into  hi.s  horse,  meaning  to  leap  over  him,  but 
was  unhappily  frustrated  in  his  purpose.  The  steed 
made  indeed  a  bound  forward,  but  was  unable  to  clear 
the  body  of  the  youth,  and  with  its  hind  foot  struck 
him  in  the  forehead,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  rising. 
The  blow  was  mortal.  It  is  iieedless  to  add,  that  the 
pursuit  was  checked,  and  Baliol  escaped. 

"Redgauntlet,  ferocious  as  he  is  described,  was  yet 
overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  When  he  returned  to  his  castle,  it  was 
to  encounter  new  domestic  sorrows.  -His  wife  had 
been  prematurely  seized  with  the  pangs  of  labour, 
upon  hearing  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  haa 
taken  place.  The  birth  of  an  infant  boy  cost  her  her 
.ife.  lledgauntlet  sat  by  her  corpse  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  without  clianging  either  feature  or 
posture,  so  far  as  his  terrified  domestics  could  ob- 
t-f'rve.  The  Abbot  of  Dundrennan  preached  conso- 
lation to  hun  in  vain.  Douglas,  who  came  to  visit  in 
his  attliction  a  patriot  of  such  distinguished  zeal,  was 
more  successful  in  rousing  his  attention.  He  caused 
the  trumpets  to  sound  an  English  point  of  war  in  the 
court-yard,  and  Redgauntlet  at  once  sprung  to  his 
nrms,  and  seemed  restored  to  the  recollection,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  e.xtent  of  his  misery. 

■'  From  that  moment,  whatever  he  might  feel  in- 
wardly, he  gave  way  to  no  outward  emotion.  Doug- 
iis  caused  his  infant  to  be  brought:  but  even  the 
iron-hearted  soldiers  were  struck  witli  horror  to  ob- 
serve, that,  by  the  mysterious  law  of  nature,  the  cause 
ijf  his  mother's  death,  and  the  evidence  of  his  father's 
f'uilt,  was  stamped  on  the  innocent  face  of  the  babe, 
whose  brow  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  miniature 
resemblance  of  a  horseshoe.  Redgauntlet  himself 
pointed  it  out  to  Douglas,  saying,  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  'It  should  have  been  bloody. 

"Moved,  as  he  was,  to  compassion  for  his  brother- 
in-arms,  and  steeled  against  all  softer  feelings  by  the 
habits  of  civil  war,  Douglas  shuddered  at  this  sight, 
and  displayed  a  desire  to  leave  the  house  which  was 
doomect  to  be  the  scene  of  such  horrors.  '  As  his  part- 
ing advice,  he  exhorted  Alberick  Redarauntlet  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Ninian's  of  Whiteherne,  then 
esteemed  a  shrine  of  great  sanctity ;  and  departed 
with  a  precipitation,  which  might  have  aggravated, 
had  that  been  possible,  the  forlorn  state  oif  his  un- 
happy friend.  But  that  seems  to  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  admitting  any  addition.  Sir  Alberick  caused 
the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  son  and  the  mother  to 
DC  laid  side  by  side  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  his  house, 
after  he  had  used  the  skill  of  a  celebrated  surgeon  of 
that  tune  to  embalm  them  ;  and  it  was  said,  that  for 
many  weeks  lie  spent  some  hours  nightly  in  the  vault 
where  they  reposed. 

"At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed  pilgrimage 
to  Whiteherne,  where  he  confessed  himself  for  the 
first  lime  since  his  misfortune,  and  was  shrived  by 
an  aged  monk,  who  afterwards  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  It  is  said,  that  it  was  then  foretold  to  the 
Redgauntlet,  that  on  account  of  his  unshaken  pat- 
riotism, his  family  should  continue  to  be  powerful 
amid  the  changes  of  future  limes  ;  but  that,  in  detest- 
ation of  his  unrelenting  cruelty  to  his  own  issue. 
Heaven  had  decreed  that  the  valour  of  his  race  should 
always  he  fruitless,  and  that  tlie  cause  which  they 
espoused  should  never  prosper. 

"  Submitting  to  such  penance  as  was  there  imposed. 
Sir  Alberick  went,  it  is  thought,  on  a  pilgrimage 
either  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself  He 
was  universally  considered  as  dead  ;  and  il  was  not 
till  thirteen  years  afterwards,  that,  in  the  great  battle 
of  Durham,  fought  between  David  Bruce  and  Queen 
Philippa  of  England,  a  knight,  bearing  a  horseshoe 
for  his  crest,  appeared  in  the  van  of  the  Scottish 
army,  distinguished  himself  by  his  reckless  and  des- 
perate valour ;  who  being  at  length  overpowered  and 
slain,  w.-is  finally  discovered  to  be  the  brave  and  un- 
hanjiy  Sir  Albenck  Redgauntlet." 

And  has  the  fatal  sign,"  said  I,  when  Herries  had 
ended  his  narrative,  "  descended  on  all  the  posterity 
of  this  unhappy  house '?"  -j 

"It  has  been  so  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and 
IB  s'till  believed,"  said  Herries.     "  Rut  perhaps  there 


is,  in  the  popular  evidence,  something  of  that  fancy 
which  creates  what  it  sees.  Certainly,  as  other  faini- 
lies  have  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
this  of  Redgauntlet  is  marked  in  most  individuals  by 
a  singular  indenture  of  the  forehead,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  son  of  Allierick,  their  ancestor,  and 
brother  to  the  unfortun.-^te  F.dward,  who  had  perished 
in  so  piteous  a  maiini.'r.  It  is  certain  ihere  seems  to 
have  been  a  fate  upon  the  House  of  Redgauntlet, 
vvhich  has  been  on  the  losing  side  in  almost  all  tho 
civil  broils  which  have  divided  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, from  David  Bruce's  days,  till  the  late  valiant 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Charles 
Edward." 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  one  whom  tho 
subject  had  involved  in  a  train  of  painful  reflections 

"And  am  I  then,"  I  exclaimed,  "descended  from 
this  unhappy  race?— Do  you  too  belong  to  it" — And 
if  so,  why  do  I  sustain  restraint  and  hard  usage  at  the 
hands  of  a  relation?" 

"  Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present,"  he  said.  "  The 
line  of  conduct  which  I  am  pursuing  towards  you,  is 
dictated  not  by  choice,  but  by  necessity.  You  were 
withdrawn  from  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and  tha 
care  of  your  legal  guardian,  by  the  timidity  and  igno- 
rance of  a  doating  mother,  who  was  incapable  of  es- 
timating the  arguments  or  feelings  of  those  who  pre- 
fer honour  and  principle  to  fortune,  and  even  to  life 
The  young  hawk,  accustomed  only  to  the  fostering 
care  of  its  dam,  must  be  tamed  by  darkness  and  sleep 
lessness,  ere  it  is  trusted  on  the  wing  for  the  purposes 
of  the  falconer." 

I  was  appalled  at  this  declaration,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  a  long  continuance,  and  a  dangerous  termi- 
nation, of  my  captivity.  I  deemed  it  best,  hLVvever, 
to  show  some  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mingle 
a  tone  of  conciliation.  "  Mr.  Herries,"  I  said,  "  (if  I 
call  you  rightly  by  that  name,)  let  us  speak  upon  this 
matter  without  the  tone  of  mystery  and  fear  in  vvhich 
you  seem  inclined  to  envelope  it.  I  have  been  long, 
alas !  deprived  of  the  care  of  that  aflectionate  niothei 
to  whom  you  allude — long  under  the  charge  of  stran- 
gers— and  compelled  to  form  my  own  resolution; 
upon  the  reasoning  of  my  own  mind.  Misfortune — 
early  deprivation — has  given  me  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing for  myself;  and  constraint  shall  not  deprive  me 
of  an  Englishman's  best  privilege." 

"The  true  cant  of  the  day,"  said  Herries,  in  a  tone 
of  scorn.  "The  privilege  of  free  action  neiongs  to 
no  mortal — we  are  tied  down  by  the  fetters  of  duty 
—our  moral  path  is  limited  by  the  regulations  of 
honour — our  most  indifferent  actions  are  but  meshes 
of  the  weo  of  destiny  by  which  we  are  all  sur- 
rounded." 

He  paced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone 
of  enthusiasm  which,  joined  to  some  other  parts  ot 
his  conduct,  seems  to  intimate  an  over-excited  ima- 
gination, were  it  not  contradicted  by  the  general 
tenor  of  his  speech  and  conduct. 

"Nothing.'  he  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  melancholy 
voice — "  nothing  is  tho  work  of  chance — nothing  is 
the  cpnsequenceof  free-will — the  liberty  of  which  the 
Englishman  boasts,  gives  as  little  real  freedom  to  its 
owner,  as  the  despotism  of  an  Eastern  Sultan  per- 
mits to  his  slave.  The  usurper,  William  of  Nassau, 
went  forth  to  hunt,  and  thought,  doubtless,  that  it 
was  by  an  act  of  nis  own  royal  pleasure  that  the 
horse  of  his  murdered"  victim  was  prepared  for  his 
kingly  sport.  But  Heaven  had  other  views;  and  be- 
fore the  sun  was  high,  a  stumble  of  that  very  animal 
over  an  obstacle  so  inconsiderable  as  a  mole-hillock, 
cost  the  haughty  rider  his  life  and  his  usurped  crown. 
Do  you  think  an  inclination  of  the  rein  could  have 
avoided  that  trifling  impediment  ?— I  tell  yon,  it  cross- 
ed his  way  as  inevitably  as  all  the  long  chain  of  Cau- 
casus could  have  done.  Yes,  young  man,  in  d..-in!» 
and  suffering,  we  play  but  the  part  allotted  by  Desti- 
ny, the  manager  of  this  strange  drama,  stand  bound 
to  act  no  more  than  is  prescribed,  to  say  no  nirre 
than  is  set  down  for  us ;  and  yet  we  mouth  about 
free-will,  and  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  if 
Richard  must  not  die,  orRiclimond  conquer,  exactly 
where  the  Author  has  decreed  it  shall  be  so  ! 

He  continued  to  pace  the  '•oom  after  this  speock. 
17* 
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with  folded  arms  and  downcast  looks  ;  and  the  sound 
of  his  steps  and  tone  of  his  voice  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance, that  I  had  heard  this  singular  person, 
when  I  met  hiin  on  a  former  occasion,  uttering  such 
soliloquies  m  his  solitary  ciiamher.  I  observed,  that, 
like  other  Jacobites,  in  his  inveteracy  against  the 
memory  of  King  William,  he  had  adopted  the  party 
opinion,  tiiat  the  monarch,  on  the  day  he  had  his 
fatal  accident,  rode  upon  a  horse  once  the  properly 
of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Friend,  executed  for 
High  Treason  in  1696. 

It  was  not  my  business  to  aggravate,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, rather  to  soothe  him  in  whose  power  I  was 
so  smgularly  placed.  When  I  conceived  that  the 
keenness  of  his  feelings  had  in  some  degree  subsided, 
I  answered  him  as  follows:— "I  will  not— indeed  I 
feel  myself  incompetent  to  argue  a  question  of  such 
rnetapnysical  subtlety,  as  that  which  involves  the 
limits  betwixt  free-will  and  predestination.  Let  us 
hope  we  may  live  honestly  and  die  hopefully,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  a 
point  so  far  beyond  our  comprehension." 

"Wisely  resolved,"  he  interrupted,  with  a  sneer 
— "there  came  a  note  from  some  Geneva  sermon." 

"But,"  I  proceeded,  "I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  I,  as  well  as  you,  am  acted  upon  by  impulses, 
the  result  either  of  my  own  free-will,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  the  part  which  is  assigned  to  me  by  des- 
tiny. These  may  be — nay,  at  present  they  are — in 
direct  contradiction  to  those  by  which  you  are  actu- 
ated ;  and  how  shall  we  decide  which  shall  have 
precedence  ?^  You  perhaps  feel  yourself  destined  to 
act  as  my  jailer.  I  feel  myself,  on  the  contrary,  des- 
tined to  attempt  and  effect  my  escape.  One  of  us 
must  be  wrong,  but  who  can  say  which  errs  till  the 
event  has  decided  betwixt  us?" 

"I  shall  feel  myself  destined  to  have  recourse  to 
severe  modes  of  restraint,"  said  he,  in  the  same  tone 
of  half  jest,  half  earnest,  which  I  had  used. 

"In  that  case,"  I  answered,  "it  will  be  my  destiny 
to  attempt  every  thing  for  my  freedom." 

"And  It  may  be  mme,  young  man,"  he  replied,  in 
a  deep  and  stern  tone,  "  to  take  care  that  you  should 
rather  die  than  attain  your  pui-pose." 

This  was  speaking  out  indeed,  and  I  did  not  allow 
him  to  go  unanswered.  "  You  threaten  me  in  vain," 
said  I ;  "  the  laws  of  my  country  will  protect  me;  or 
whom  they  cannot  protect,  they  will  avenge." 

I  spoke  this  firmly,  and  he  seerned  for  a  moment 
silenced  ;  and  the  scorn  with  vvhich  he  at  last  an- 
swered me,  had  something  of  affectation  in  it. 

"The  Itiws!"  he  said;  "and  what,  stripling,  do 
you  know  of  the  laws  of  your  country  ? — Could  you 
learn  jurisprudence  under  a  base  born  blotter  of  parch- 
ment, such  as  Saunders  Fairford;  or  from  the  empty 
pedantic  coxcomb,  his  son,  who  now,  forsooth,  writes 
himself  advocate'?— When  Scotland  was  herself,  and 
had  her  own  King  and  [..egislature,  such  plebeian 
cubs,  instead  of  being  called  to  the  bar  of  her  Supreme 
Courts,  would  scarce  have  been  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  bearing  a  sheepskin  process-bag." 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered  indig- 
nantly, that  he  knew  not  the  worth  and  honour  from 
which  he  was  detracting. 

"I  know  as  much  of  these  Fairfords  as  I  do  of 
you,"  he  replied. 

"As  much,"  said  I,  "and  as  little;  Rr  you  can 
neither  estimate  their  real  worth  nor  mine.  I  know 
you  saw  them  when  last  in  Edinburgh." 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  and  turned  on  me  an  in- 
quisitive look. 

"It  is  true,"  said  I;  "you  cannot  deny  it;  and 
having  thus  shown  you  that  I  know  something  of 
your  motions,  let  me  warn  you  I  have  modes  of 
communication  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted. 
Oblige  me  not  to  use  them  to  your  prejudice. 

"  Prejudice  me .'"  he  replied.  "  Young  man,  I  smile 
HI.  and  forgive  your  folly.  Nay,  I  will  tell  you  that  of 
which  you  are  not  aware,  nameiy.  that  it  was  from 
leders  received  from  tnese  Fairfords  that  I  first  sus- 
pected, what  th»  result  of  my  visit  to  them  confirm- 
ed, that  you  were  the  person  whom  I  had  sought  for 
years 

"If  you  learned  this,     said  I,  "from  the  papers 


which  were  about  my  person  on  the  night  when  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  your  guest  at 
Brokenburn,  I  do  not  envy  your  indifference  to  the 
means  of  acquiring  information.  It  was  dishonour- 
able to" 

"Peace,  young  man,"  said  Herries,  more  calmly 
than  I  might  have  expected;  "the  word  dishonour 
must  not  be  mentioned  as  in  conjunction  with  my 
name.  Your  pocketbook  was  in  the  poc;ket  of  yout 
coat,  and  did  not  escape  the  curiosity  of  another, 
though  it  would  have  been  sacred  from  mine.  My 
servant,  Cristal  A'ixon,  brought  me  the  intelligence 
after  you  were  gone.  I  was  displeased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  acquired  his  information  ;  but  it 
was  not  tlie  less  my  duly  to  ascertain  its  truth,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  went  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  in 
hopes  to  persuade  Mr.  Fairford  to  have  entered  ijito 
my  views;  but  I  found  him  too  much  prejudiced  to 
permit  me  to  trust  him.  He  is  a  wretched,  yet  a  timid 
slave  of  the  present  government,  under  which  our 
unhappy  country  is  dishonourably  enthralled  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  altogether  unfit  and  unsafe  to  have 
intrusted  him  with  the  secret  either  of  the  right  which 
I  possess  to  direct  your  actions,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  purpose  to  exercise  it." 

I  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  com- 
rnunicative  humour,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  more 
light  upon  his  purpose.  He  seemed  most  accessible 
to  being  piqued  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  I  resolved 
to  avail  myself,  but  with  caution,  of  his  sensibilit) 
upon  that  topic.  "You  say,"  I  replied,  "that  you 
are  not  friendly  to  indirect  practices,  and  disapprove 
of  the  means  by  which  vour  domestic  obtained  infor- 
mation of  my  name  and  quality — Is  it  honourable  to 
avail  yourself  of  that  knowledge  wliich  is  dishonour 
ablv  obtained?" 

■"^It  is  boldly  asked,"  he  replied;  "but,  within  cer- 
tain necessary' limits,  I  dislike  not  boldness  of  expostu- 
lation. You  have,  in  this  short  conference,  diplayed 
more  character  and  energy  than  1  was  prepared  to 
expect.  You  will,  I  trust,  resemble  a  forest  plani, 
which  has  indeed,  by  some  accident,  been  brought  up 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  thus  rendered  delicate  and 
effeminate,  but  which  regains  its  native  firmness  and 
tenacity,  when  exposed  for  a  season  to  the  winter  air. 
I  will  answer  your  question  plainly.  In  business,  as 
in  war,  spies  and  informers  are  necessary  evils, 
which  all  good  men  detest ;  but  which  yet  all  prudent 
men  must  use,  unless  they  mean  to  fight  and  act 
blindfold.  But  nothing  can  justify  the  use  of  false- 
hood and  treachery  in  our  own  person." 

"You  said  to  the  cider  Mr.  Fairford,"  continued  I, 
with  the  same  boldness,  which  I  began  to  find  was 
my  best  game,  "  that  I  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Latimer 
of  Langcote-Hall?— How  do  you  reconcile  this  with 
your  late  assertion  that  my  name  is  not  Laiimir  ?" 

He  coloured  as  he  replied,  "The  doling  old  fool 
lied ;  or  perhaps  mistook  my  meaning.  I  said,  that 
gentleman  might  be  your  father.  To  say  truth  I 
wished  you  to  visit  England,  your  native  country ; 
because,  when  you  might  do  so,  my  rights  over  you 
would  revive." 

This  speech  fullv  led  me  to  understand  a  caution 
which  had  been  often  impressed  upon  me,  that  if  I 
regarded  my  safety,  I  should  not  cross  the  southern 
Border;  and  I  cursed  my  own  folly,  which  kept  me 
flullering  like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until  I  was 
betrayed  into  the  calamity  with  which  I  had  dallied. 
"What  are  those  rights,  I  said,  "which  you  claim 
over  me  ? — To  what  end  do  you  propose  to  turn 
them  ?" 

"To  a  weighty  one.  you  maybe  certa>n;  answered 
Mr.  Herries;  "but  I  no  not,  ai  present,  mean  to  com- 
municate to  you  cither  its  nature  or  extent.  You  may 
judge  of  its  importance,  when,  in  order  entirely  to 
possess  myself  of  your  person,  I  condescended  to 
mix  myself  with  the  fellows  who  destroyed  ihe  fish- 
ing station  of  yon  wretched  Quaker.  That  I  held 
him  in  contempt,  and  was  displeased  at  the  greedy 
devices  with  which  he  ruined  a  manly  sport,  is  true 
enough ;  but,  unless  as  it  favmired  my  designs  on  you. 
he  might^ave.  for  mc,  maintained  his  stake-nets  till 
Solway  should  cease  to  ebb  and  flow." 

"Alas!"  I  said,  "  it  doubles  my  regret  to  have  been 
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the  unwilling  cause  of  misfortune  to  an  honest  and 
friendly  man." 

"Do  not  grieve  for  that,"  said  Herries ;" honest 
Joshua  is  one  of  those  who,  bv  dint  of  long  prayers. 
can  possess  themselves  of  widows'  houses — he  will 
quickly  repair  his  losses.  When  he  sustains  any  mis- 
hap, he  and  the  other  canters  set  it  down  as  a  debt 
agamst  Heaven,  and,  by  way  of  set-ofl",  practise 
rogueries  without  compunction,  till  they  make  the 
balance  even,  or  incline  it  to  the  winning  side. 
Enough  of  this  for  the  present. — 1  must  immediately 
shift  my  quarters;  for  alihough  I  do  not  fear  the  over- 
real  of  Mr.  Justice  Fo.xley  or  his  clerk  will  lead 
them  to  any  extreme  measure,  yet  that  mad  scoun- 
drel's  unhappy  recognition  of  me  may  make  it  more 
serious  for  them  to  connive  at  me,  and  I  must  not 
put  their  patience  to  an  over  severe  trial.  You  must 
prepare  to  attend  me,  either  as  a  captive  or  a  com- 
panion ;  if  as  the  latter,  you  must  give  your  parole  of 
honour  to  attempt  no  escape.  Should  you  be  so  ill 
advised  as  to  break  your  word  once  pledged,  be 
assured  that  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  without  a 
moment's  scruple." 

"  I  am  ienorant  of  yo'ir  plans  and  purposes,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  cannot  but  hold  them  dangerous.  I  do 
not  mean  to  aggravate  my  present  situation  by  any 
unavailing  resistance  to  the  superior  force  wliich 
detains  me;  but  I  will  not  renounce  the  right  of  as- 
serting my  natural  freedom  should^  a  favourable  op- 
portunity occur.  I  will,  therefore,  rather  be  your 
prisoner  than  your  confederate." 

"That  is  spoken  fairly,"  he  said;  "and  yet  not 
without  the  canny  caution  of  one  brought  up  in  the 
Gude  Town  of  Edinburgh.  On  my  part,  I  will  im- 
pose no  unnecessary  hardship  upon  you,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  your  journey  shall  be  mf.de  as  easy  as  is 
consistent  with  your  being  kept  safely.  Do  you  feel 
strong  enough  to  ride  on  horseback  as  yet,  or  would 
you  prefer  a  carriage?  The  former  mode  of  travelling 
is  best  adapted  to  the  country  through  which  we  are 
to  travel,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between 
them." 

I  said,  "I  felt  my  strength  gradually  returning,  and 
that  I  should  much  prefer  travelling  on  horseback. 
A  carriage,"  I  added,  "is  so  close" 

"And  so  easily  guarded,"  replied  Herries,  with  a 
look  as  if  he  would  have  penetrated  my  very  tliought.?, 
— "  that,  doubtless,  you  think  horseback  better  calcu- 
lated for  an  escape." 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  I  answered;  "and 
though  you  keep  my  person  prisoner,  these  are  beyond 
your  control." 

"O,  I  can  read  the  book,"  he  said,  "without  open- 
ing the  leaves.  But  I  would  recommend  to  you  to 
make  no  rash  attempt,  and  it  will  be  my  care  to  see 
that  you  have  no  power  to  make  any  that  is  likely  to 
be  effectual.  Linen,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  one 
in  your  circumstances,  are  amply  provided.  Cristal 
Nixon  will  act  as  your  valet, — I  should  rather,  per- 
haps, say,  youryem7ne  de  chambre.  Your  travelling 
dress  you  may  perhaps  consider  as  singular;  but  it  is 
such  as  the  circumstances  require ;  and,  if  you  object 
to  use  the  articles  prepared  for  your  use,  your  mode  of 
iourneying  will  be  as  personally  unpleasant  as  thai 
which  conducted  you  hither. — Adieu — We  now  know 
each  other  better  than  we  did — it  will  not  be  my  fault 
if  the  consequences  of  farther  intimacy  be  not  a  more 
favourable  mutual  opinion." 

He  then  left  me,  with  a  civil  good-night,  to  my 
own  reflections,  and  only  turned  back  to  sav,  that 
we  should  proceed  on  our  journey  at  daybreak  next 
morning,  at  farthest ;  perhaps  earlier,  he  said ;  but 
complimented  me  by  supposing  that,  as  I  was  a  sports- 
man, I  must  always  be  ready  for  a  sudden  start. 

We  are  then  at  issue,  this  singular  man  and  myself. 
His  personal  views  are  to  a  certain  point  explained. 
He  has  chosen  an  antiquated  and  desperate  line  of 
politics,  and  he  claims,  from  some  pretended  tie  of 
guardianship,  or  relationship,  which  he  does  not  deign 
to  explain,  but  which  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
pass  current  on  a  silly  country  Justice  and  his  knavish 
cleik,  a  right  to  direct  and  to  control  my  motions.  The 
dinger  which  awaited  me  in  England,  and  which  I 
inighc  have  escaped  had  I  remained  in  Scotland,  was 


doubtless  occasioned  by  the  authority  of  this  man. 
But  what  my  poor  mother  might  fear  for  me  as  a 
child— what  my  English  friend,  Samuel  Griffiths, 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  during  my  youth  and 
nonage,  is  now,  it  seems,  come  upon  me;  and,  under 
a  legal  pretext,  I  am  detained  in  what  must  be  a  most 
illegal  nianner,  by  a  person,  too.  whose  own  politicnl 
immunities  have  been  forfeited  by  his  conJuct.  It 
matters  not — my  mind  is  made  up — neither  pnsua- 
sion  nor  threats  shall  force  me  into  the  desperate 
designs  y,hich  this  man  meditates.  Whether  I  am 
of  the  trifling  consequence  which  my  life  hitherto 
seems  to  intimate,  or  whether  1  have  (as  would  ap- 
pear from  my  adversary's  conduct)  such  importance, 
by  birth  or  fortune,  as  may  make  me  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition to  a  political  faction,  my  resolution  is  taken 
in  either  case.  Those  who  read  this  Journal,  if  it 
shall  be  perused  by  impartial  eyes,  shall  judge  of  me 
truly;  and  if  they  consider  me  as  a  fool  in  encounter- 
ing danger  unnecessarily,  they  shall  have  no  rea.son 
to  believe  me  a  coward  or  a  turncoat,  when  I  find 
myself  engaged  in  it.  1  have  been  bred  in  seniiments 
of  attachment  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  in 
these  sentiments  I  will  live  and  die.  I  have,  indeed, 
some  idea  that  j\Ir.  Herries  has  already  discoverea 
that  I  am  made  of  diff(;rent  and  more  unmalleable 
metal  than  he  had  at  first  believed.  There  were  let- 
ters from  my  dear  Alari  Fairford,  giving  a  ludicrous 
account  of  my  instability  of  temper,  in  the  same 
pocket-book,  which,  according  to  the  admission  of 
my  pretended  guardian,  fell  under  the  investigation 
of  his  domestic,  during  the  night  I  passed  at  Broken 
burn,  where,  as  I  now  recollect,  my  wet  clothes,  with 
the  conienis  of  my  pockets,  w-ere,  with  the  thought- 
lessness of  a  young  traveller,  committed  too  rashly 
to  the  care  of  a  strange  servant.  And  my  kind  friend 
and  hospitable  landlord,  Mr.  Alexander  Fairford,  may 
also,  and  with  justice,  have  spoken  of  my  levities  to 
this  man.    But  he  shall  find  he  has  made  a  false 

estimate  upon  these  plausible  grounds,  since 

But  I  must  break  off'  for  the  present 


CHAPTER  IX. 

latimf.r's  journal,  in  contintatign. 

There  is  at  length  a  halt— at  length  I  have  gained 
so  much  privacy  as  to  enable  me  to  continue  my 
Journal.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  task  of  duty  to  me, 
without  the  discharge  of  which  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
business  of  the  day  is  performed.  True,  no  friendly 
eye  may  ever  Ipok  upon  these  labours,  which  have 
amused  the  solitary  hours  of  an  unhappy  prisoner. 
Yet,  in  the  mean  while,  the  exercise  of  the  pen  seems 
to  act  as  a  sedative  upon  my  own  agitated  thoughts 
and  tumultuous  passions.  1  never  lay  it  down  but  I 
rise  stronger  in  resolution,  more  ardent  in  hope.  A 
thousand  vague  fears,  wild  expectations,  and  indi- 
gested schemes,  hurry  through  one's  tnouglits  in 
seasons  of  doubt  and  of  danger.  But  by  arresting 
them  as  they  flit  across  the  mind,  by  throwing  them 
on  paper,  and  even  by  that  mechanical  act  compel- 
ling ourselves  to  consider  them  with  scnipulous  and 
minute  attention,  we  may  perhaps  escape  becoming 
the  dupes  of  our  own  excited  imagination  ;  just  as  a 
young  horse  is  cured  of  the  vice  of  starting,  by  being 
made  to  stand  still  and  look  for  some  time  \vithout 
any  interruption  at  the  cause  of  its  terror. 

There  remains  but  one  risk,  which  is  that  of  disco- 
very. But,  besides  the  small  characters  in  which  mv 
residence  in  Mr.  Fairford's  house  enabled  me  to  excel, 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  as  many  scroll  sheets 
as  possible  to  a  huge  sheet  of  stamped  paper,  I  have, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had  hitherto  ine  com- 
fortable reflection,  that  if  the  record  of  mv  misfortunes 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  by  whom  they  are 
caused,  they  would,  without  harming  any  one,  show 
him  the  real  character  and  disposition  of  the  person 
who  has  become  his  prisoner— perhaps  his  victim. 
Now,  however,  that  other  names,  and  other  charac 
ters,  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  register  of  my  own 
sentiments,  I  must  take  additional  care  of  these  [ca- 
pers, and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  cast;  of 
the  least  hazard  of  detection,  I  may  be  able  to  destrov 
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them  at  a  moment's  notice.  1  shall  not  soon  or  easily 
forget  the  lesson  I  have  been  taught,  by  the  prying 
disposition  which  Cristal  IVixon,  this  man's  agent  and 
confederate,  inanifested  at  Brokenhurn,  ana  which 
proved  the  original  cause  of  my  sufferings. 

My  laying  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Journal  hastijy, 
was  occasioned  by  the  unwonted  sound  of  a  violin, 
in  the  farm- yard  beneath  my  windows.  It  will  not 
appear  surprising  to  those  who  have  made  music 
their  study,  that,  after  listening  to  a  few  notes,  I  be- 
came at  once  assured  that  the  musician  was  no  other 
than  the  itinerant,  formerly  mentioned  as  present  at 
the  destruction  of  Joshua  Geddes's  stake^nets,  the 
superior  delicacy  and  force  of  whose  execution  would 
enable  me  to  swear  to  his  bow  amongst  a  whole 
orchestra.  1  had  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  identity, 
becau.'^e  he  played  twice  over  the  beautiful  Scottish 
air  called  Wandering  Willie;  and  I  could  not  help 
concluding  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  intimat- 
ing his  own  presence,  since  what  the  French  call  the 
nom  de  guerre  of  the  performer  was  described  by  the 
tune. 

Hope  will  catch  at  the  most  feeble  twig  for  support 
in  extremity.  1  knew  this  man,  though  deprived  of 
sight,  to  be  bold,  ingenious,  and  perfectly  capable  of 
acting  as  a  guide.  I  believed  I  had  won  his  good-^^^ll, 
by  having,  in  a  frolic,  assumed  the  character  of  his 
partner;  and  I  remember  that,  in  a  wild,  wandering, 
and  disorderly  course  pf  life,  men.,  as  thev  become 
loosened  from  the  ordinary  bonds  of  civil  society, 
hold  those  of  comradeship  more  closely  sacred ;  so 
that  honour  is  sometimes  found  among  thieves,  and 
faith  and  attachment  in  such  as  the  law  has  termed 
vagrants.  The  history  of  Richard  Cosurde  Lion  and- 
his  ministrel,  Blondel,  rushed,  at  the  same  time,  on 
my  mind,  though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  dignity  of  the  example,  when  applied  to 
a  blind  fiddler  and  myself.  Still  tliere  was  something 
in  all  this  to  awaken  a  hope,  that  if  I  could  open  a 
correspondence  with  this  poor  violer,  he  mignt  be 
useful  in  extricating  me  from  my  present  situation. 

His  profession  furnished  me  with  some  hope  that 
this  desired  communication  might  be  attained;  since 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  so 
much  national  music,  the  words  and  airs  of  which 
are  generally  known,  there  is  a  kind  of  free-masonry 
amongst  performers,  by  which  they  can,  by  the  mere 
choice  of  a  tune,  express  a  great  deal  to  the  hearers. 
Personal  allusions  are  often  made  in  this  manner, 
with  much  point  and  pleasantry;  and  nothing  is 
more  usual  at  public  festivals,  than  that  the  air  played 
to  accompany  a  particular  health  or  toast,  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  compliment,  of  wit  and  sometimes  of  satire.* 

While  these  things  passed  through  my  mind  rapidly. 
1  heard  my  friend  beneath  recommence,  for  the  third 
time,  the  air  from  which  his  own  name  had  been 
probably  adopted,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  his 
rustic  auditors. 

"  If  thou  canst  play  no  other  spring  but  that,  men, 
ho  hadst  best  put  up  ho's  pipes  and  be  jogging. 
Squoire  will  be  back  anon,  or  Master  Nixon,  and 
we'll  see  who  will  pay  poiper  then." 

Oho,  thought  I,  if  I  have  no  sharper  ears  than  those 
of  my  friends  Jan  and  Dorcas  to  encounter,  1  may 
venture  an  experiment  upon  them  ;  and,  as  most  ex- 
pressive of  my  state  of  captivity,  I  sung  two  or  three 
Imes  of  the  137th  Psalm — 

"  By  Babel's  strfiams  we  sat  and  wept." 

The  country  people  listened  with  attention,  and 
\\  hen  I  ceased,  I  heard  them  whisper  together  in 
tones  of  commiseration,  "Lack-a-day,  poor  soul!  so 
prttty  a  man  to  be  beside  his  wits !" 

"An  he  be  that  gate,"  said  Wandering  Willie,  in  a 
lone  calculated  to  reach  my  ears,  "I  ken  naething  will 
raise  his  spirits  like  a  spring."  And  he  struck  up 
with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  the  lively  Scottish  air, 
ine  words  of  which  instantly  occurred  to  me, — 

•'  Ci  whistle  nn(i  I'll  come  1'ye,  my  lad, 
?!)  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'ye,  my  lad  ; 
ThoUKli  father  and  mother  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
>h  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'ye,  my  lad." 
tvery  one  must  remenil>er  instances  of  Itiia  festive  custom, 
in  wliirh  the  adaptation  to  the  tune  to  the  toast  was  remarkably 
fftlfit.iijs.    Old  Mel  Guw.  an<l  his  son  Nathaniel,  were  pecu- 
ijarly  I'appy  on  such  uccasiuiis 


I  soon  heard  a  clattering  noise  of  feet  m  the  court 
yard,  which  I  concluded  to  be  Jan  and  Dorcas  danc- 
ing a  jig  in  their  Cumberland  wooden  clogs.  Under 
cover  of  this  din,  I  endeavoured  to  answer  Willie'a 
signal  by  whistling,  as  loud  as  I  could, 

"  Come  back  again  and  loe  me 
When  a'  the  lave  are-gane." 

He  instantly  threw  the  dancers  out  by  changing  his 
air  to 

"  There's  my  thumb,  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee." 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  communication  hetwixt 
us  was  happily  established,  and  that,  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  poor  musician,  I 
should  find  him  willing  to  lake  my  letter  to  the  post, 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  some  active  magistrate,  or 
of  the  commanding- otficer  of  Carlisle  Castle,  or,  in 
short,  to  do  whatever  else  I  could  point  out,  in  the 
compass  of  his  power,  to  contribute  to  my  Hberation. 
But  to  obtain  speech  of  him,  I  must  have  run  the  risk  of 
alarming  the  suspicions  of  Dorcas,  if  not  of  her  yet 
more  stiipid  Corydon.  My  ally's  blindness  prevented 
his  receiving  any  communication  by  signs  from  the 
window — even  if  I  could  have  ventured  to  make  them, 
consistently;  with  prudence — so  that  notwithstanding 
the  mode  of  in  tercourse  we  had  adopted  was  both  circu- 
itous and  peculiarly  liable  to  misapprehension,  1  saw 
nothing  I  could  do  better  than  to  continue  it,  trusting 
my  own  and  my  correspondent's  acuteness,  in  apply- 
ing to  the  airs  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to 
convey.  I  thought  of  singing  the  words  themselves 
of  some  significant  song,  but  feared  I  might,  by  doin<-» 
so,  attract  suspicion.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
intimate  my  speedy  departure  from  my  present  place 
of  residence,  by  whistling  the  well-known  air  with 
which  festive  paitiesin  Scotland  usually  conclude  the 
dance. — 

"  Goodnight  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a', 

For  here  nae  langer  maun  I  stay  ; 

There's  neither  I'riend  nor  foe  of  mine 

But  wishes  that  I  were  away." 

It  appeared  that  Willie'fi  powers  of  intelligence 
were  much  more  active  than  mine,  and  that,  like  a 
deaf  person,  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  by  signs,  he 
comprehended,  from  the  very  first  notes  the  whole 
meaning  I  intended  to  convey  ;  and  he  accompanied 
me  in  the  air  with  his  violin,  in  such  a  manner  as  at 
once  to  show  he  understood  my  meaning,  and  to  pre- 
vent my  whistling  from  being  attended  to. 

His  reply  was  almost  immediate,  and  was  con- 
veyed in  the  old  martial  air  of  "Hey,  Johnnie  lad, 
cock  up  your  beaver."  I  ran  over  the  words,  and 
fixed  on  the  following  stanza,  as  most  applicable  to 
my  circumstances : — 

"  Cock  up  your  beaver,  and  cock  it  fu'  sprush, 
We'll  over  the  Border  and  give  them  a  brush  ; 
There's  somebody  lliere  we'll  teach  better  behavioui— 
Hey,  Johmiie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver." 

If  these  soiinds  alluded,  as  I  hope  they  do,  to  any 
chance  of  assistance  from  my  Scottish  friends,  I  may 
indeed  consider  that  a  door  is  open  to  hope  and  free- 
dom.   1  immediately  rephed  witn, 

"  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here  j 
Wy  heart's  in  tiie  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer  ; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  tlieroe; 
My  lieart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
"  Farewell  to  tlie  Highlands  I  farewell  to  the  North. 
The  birthplace  of  valour,  the  cradle  of  worth ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hill's  of  the  highlands  for  ever  I  love." 

Willie  instantly  played,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  which 
might  have  awakened  hope  in  Det^pair  herself,  if  Des- 
pair could  be  supposed  to  understand  Scotch  musics 
the  fine  old  Jacobite  air,  ,j 

"  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
And  twice  as  much  as  a'  that" 

I  next  endeavoured  to  intimate  my  wish  to  send 
notice  of  my  condition  to  my  friends ;  and,  despaiiina 
to  find  an  air  sufficiently  expressive  of  my  purj^ose,  I 
ventured  to  sing  a  verse,  which,  in  various  form* 
occurs  so  frequently  in  old  ballads — 

"  Whare  will  I  get  a  bonny  boy 
That  will  win  hose  and  shoon; 
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Tlinl  will  pae  down  to  Durisdper, 
And  bid  my  merry-men  come!" 

He  Hiownrd  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  by  playing, 
with  much  emphasis, 

"Kind  Robin  loes  me." 

Of  this,  thoush  I  ran  over  the  verses  of  the  song  in 
any  mind,  I  could  make  nothing;  and  before  1  could 
contiive  any  mode  of  intimating  my  uncertainty,  a 
cry  arose  in  the  court-yard  that  Crista!  IVi.xon  was 
coming.  My  faithful  Willie  was  obliijetl  to  retreat ; 
but  not  before  he  had  half  played,  half  hummed,  by 
tvav  of  farewell, 

'  Linve  thee— leave  thee,  lad — 

I'll  never  leave  tlioe  ; 
Tlie  fitnrscshall  gae  withersliins 
Ere  I  will  leave  thee." 

I  am  'bus,  I  think,  secure  of  one  triisty  adherent  in 
my  misfortunes ;  and,  however  whimsical  it  may 
be  Jo  rely  much  on  a  mail  of  his  idle  profession  and 
deprived  of  sight  wiihal,  it  is  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind,  that  his  services  may  be  both  usel'ul  and  ne- 
cessary. There  is  another  quarter  from  which  I  look 
for  succour,  and  which  I  have  indicated  to  thee.  Alan, 
in  more  than  one  passage  of  my  Journal.  Twice, 
at  the  carlv  hour  of  daybreak,  1  have  seen  the  indi- 
vidual alluded  to  in  the  court  of  the  farm,  and  twice 
she  made  signs  of  recognition  in  ans^wcr  to  the 
gestures  by  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  her  com- 
prt-hentl  my  situation  ;  but  on  both  occasions,  she 
pressed  her  finger  on  her  lips,  as  expressive  of  silence 
and  secrecy. 

The  manner  in  which  G.  M.  entered  upon  the  scene 
for  the  first  time,  seems  to  assure  me  of  her  good- 
will, so  far  as  her  power  may  reach ;  and  I  have  many 
reasons  to  believe  it  is  considerable.  Yet  she  seemed 
hurried  and  frightened  during  the  very  transitory  mo- 
m(!iHS  of  our  interview,  and  1  think  was,  upon  the 
Inst  occasion,  startled  by  the  entrance  of  some  one 
into  the  farm-yard,  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of 
addressing  me.  You  must  not  ask  whether  I  am  an 
early  ri^er,  since  such  objects  are  only  to  be  seen  at 
daybreak;  and  although  1  have  never  again  seen  her, 
yet  I  have  reason  to  think  she  is  not  distant.  It  was 
Dut  three  nights  ago,  that,  worn  out  by  the  uniform- 
ity of  my  confinement,  I  had  manifested  more  symp- 
toms of  despondence  than  1  had  before  exhibited, 
which  I  conceive  may  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  domestics,  through  whom  the  circumstance  might 
tran.spire.  On  the  next  morning,  the  following  lines 
lav  on  piy  table;  but  how  conveyed  there,  I  cannot 
tell.  The  hand  in  which  they  are  written  is  a  beau- 
tiful Italian  manuscript: — 

"  As  lords  their  labonrers'  hire  delay 
Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to  come, 

Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay. 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  su.ti. 

"  Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sufferer,  then, 

Alil^ough  a  dislajit  date  be  given  ; 
D'^palr  is  treason  tonards  in.'in, 

And  blasphemy  to  Heaven." 

That  these  lines  were  written  with  the  friendly 
purpose  of  inducing  me  to  keep  up.  my  s:;irits,  I 
cannot  doubt;  and  I  trust  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  conduct  myself  may  show  that  the  pledge  is 
accepted. 

The  dress  is  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to  be  my 
self-elected  guardian's  pleasure  that  I  shall  travel; 
and  what  does  it  prove  to  be? — A  skirt,  or  upper-pet- 
ticoat of  camlet,  like  those  worn  by  country  ladies  of 
moderate  rank  when  on  horseback,  with  such  a  rid- 
ing-mask as  they  frequently  use  on  journeys  to  pre- 
gBerve  their  eyes  and  coriiplexion  from  the  sun  and 
Tlust,  and  poreetimes,  it  is  suspected,  to  enable  them 
to  play  off  a  little  coquetry.  From  the  ga'er  mode 
of  employing  the  mask,  however,  I  su.spect  1  shall  be 
precluded;  for  instead  of  being  only  pasteboard,  co- 
vered with  black  velvet,  I  observed  with  anxiety 
that  mine  is  thickened  with  a  nlate  of  steel,  which, 
hke  Quixote's  visor,  serves  to  render  it  more  strong 
and  di'rable. 

This  apparatuFi,   together  with  a  steel    clasp   for 
eeciiring  the  mask  behind  me  with  a  padlock,  gave  • 
me  fearful  recollectionsof  the  unfortunate  being,  who,  | 
never  being   permitted   to  lay   aside  such  a  visor,  i 


acquired  the  well-known  historical  epithet  of  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask.  I  hesitated  a  moment  whctlier  I 
should  so  far  submit  to  the  acts  of  oppression  design- 
ed again.'ft  nie  as  to  assume  this  disguise,  which  was 
of  course,  contrived  to  aid  their  purposes.  Hut  then 
I  remembered  Mr.  Herries's  threat,  that  I  should  be 
kept  close  prisoiur  in  a  carriage,  unless  I  assumed 
the  dress  which  should  be  appointed  forme;  audi 
considered  the  comparative  degree  of  freedom  which 
I  might  purchase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female 
dress,  as  easily  and  advantageously  purchased.  Here, 
therefore,  I  must,  pause  for  the  present,  and  await 
what  the  morning  may  bring  forth. 

[To  carry  on  the  storv  from  the  documents  before 
us,  we  think  it  proper  liere  to  drop  the  Journal  of 
the  captive  Darsie  Latimer,  and  adopt,  instead,  a 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  Alan  Fairford  in  pur- 
suit of  his  frienci,  which  forms  another  series  in  this 
history.] 


CHAPTER  X. 

NARRATIVE   OF  ALAN   FAIRFORD. 

The  reader  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  formed 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  Alan  Fairford.  He 
had  a  warmth  of  heart  which  the  study  of  the  law 
and  of  the  world  could  not  chill,  and  talents  vvhich 
they  had  rendered  unusually  acute.  Deprived  of  the 
personal  patronage  enjoyed  by  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  assumed  the  gown  under  the  protection 
of  thtir  aristocratic  alliances  and  descents,  he  earlv 
saw  tliat  he  should  have  that  to  achieve  for  himself 
which  fell  to  them  as  a  right  of  birth.  He  laboured 
hard  in  silence  and  solitude,  and  his  labours  were 
crowned  with  success.  But  Alan  doted  on  his  friend 
Darsie,  even  more  than  he  loved  his  profession,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  threw  every  thing  aside  when  he 
thought  Latimer  in  danger;  forgetting  fame  and  for- 
lunei"  and  hazarding  even  the  serious  displeasure  of 
his  father,  to  rescue  him  whom  he  loved  with  an 
elder  brother's  affection.  Darsie,  though  his  parts 
were  more  quick  and  brilliant  than  those  of  his  friend, 
seemed  always  to  the  latter  a  lieing  under  his  peculiai 
charge,  whom  he  was  culled  upon  to  cherish  and 
protect,  in  cases  where  the  youth's  own  experience 
was  unequal  to  the  exigency ;  and  now,  wlien  the 
fate  of  Latimer  seemed  worse  than  doubtful,  and 
Alan's  whole  prudence  and  energy  were  to  be  exerted 
in  his  behalf,  an  adventure  which  might  have  seemed 
perilous  to  most  youths  of  his  age,  had  no  terrors  for 
him.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  knew  how  to  appeal  to  them ;  and 
besides  his  professional  confidence,  his  natural  dispo- 
sition was  steady,  sedate,  persevering,  and  undaunted. 
With  these  requisites  he  undertook  a  quest  vvhich, 
at  that  time,  was  not  unattended  with  actual  dan- 
ger, and  had  much  in  it  to  appal  a  more  timid  dis- 
position. 

Fairford's  first  inquiry  concerning  his  friend  was  oi 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Dumfries,  Provost  Crosbic, 
who  had  sent"  the  information  of  Darsie's  disappear- 
ance. On  his  first  application,  he  thought  he  discerned 
in  the  honest  dignitarv  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Provost  spoke  of  the  riot  at  the  fishing  sta- 
tion as  an  "outbreak  among  those  lawless  loons  liie 
fishermen,  which  concerned  the  Sheriff;"  he  said, 
"more  than  us  poor  Town-Coijncil  bodies,  that  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  peace  within  burgh,  amongst, 
such  a  set  of  commoners  as  the  town  are  plagued 
with." 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Provost  Crosbie,"  said  Mr.  Aiaf 
Fairford;  "a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
has  disappeared  amongst  their  hands— you  know  him. 
My  father  gave  him  a  letter  to  you— Mr.  Darsie  Lati- 
mer." 

"Lack-a-day,  yes!  lack-a-day,  yes!"  said  the  Pro 
vest ;  "  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer— he  dined  at  my  house- 
I  hope  he  is  well  ?"         _ 

"I  hope  so  too,"  said  Alan,  rather  indignantly, 
"but  I  desire  more  certainty  on  that  point.  You 
yourself  wrote  my  father  that  he  had  disapiu'ared." 

'  Troth,  yes,  and  that  is  true."  said  the  Provos** 
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"But  did  ne  not  go  back  to  his  friends  in  Scotland? 
it  was  not  natural  to  think  he  would  stay  here." 

"  Not  unless  he  is  under  restraint,"  said  Fairford, 
surprised  at  the  coolness  with  which  the  Provost 
seemed  to  take  up  theniatter. 

"Rely  on  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie,  "that  if  he  has 
not  returned  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he  must  have 
^one  to  his  friends  in  England." 

"I  will  rely  on  no  such  thing,"  said  Alan  ;  "if  there 
is  law  or  justice  in  Scotland,  I  will  have  the  thing 
cleared  to  the  very  bottom." 

"Reasonable,  reasonable,"  said  the  Provost,  "so 
far  as  is  possible;  but  you  know  I  have  no  power 
bevond  the  pons  of  the  burgh." 

'  But  you  are  in  the  commission  besides,  IMr.  Cros- 
oie ;  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  county." 

"True,  very  true — that  is,"  said  the  cautious  ma- 
gistrate, "I  will  not  say  but  my  name  may  stand  on 
the  list,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever  qua- 
lified."* 

"  VVhy,  in  that  case,"  said  young  Fairford,  "there 
are  ill-natured  people  might  doubt  your  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  line,  Mr.  Crosbie." 

"  God  forbid,  Mr.  Fairford !  I  who  h.ive  done  and 
suffered  in  the  Forty-five !  I  reckon  the  Highlandmen 
did  me  damage  to  the  amount  of  lOnL  Scots,  forby 
all  they  ate  and  drank — no,  no,  sir,  I  stand  beyond 
challenge:  but  as  for  plaguing  myself  with  county 
business,  let  them  that  auglit  the  mare  shoe  the  mare. 
The  Commissioners  of  Supplv  would  see  my  back 
broken  before  they  would  help  me  in  the  burgh's 
work,  and  all  the  world  kens  the  difference  of  the 
weight  between  public  business  in  burgh  and  land- 
ward. What  are  their  riots  to  me?  have  we  not 
riots  enough  of  our  own  ? — But  I  must  be  getting 
ready,  for  the  council  meets  this  forenoon.  I  am 
blithe  to  see  your  father's  son  on  the  causeway  of  our 
ancient  burgh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford.  Were  you  a  twelve- 
month auldei;,  we  would  make  a  burgess  of  you,  man. 
I  hope  you  will  come  and  dine  with  me  before  you  go 
away.  What  think  you  of  to-day  at  two  o'clock — ^just 
a  roasted  chucky  and  a  drappit  egg?" 

Alan  Fairford  resolved  that  his  friend's  hospitality 
should  not,  as  it  seemed  the  inviter  intended,  put  a 
stop  to  his  queries.  "  I  must  delay  you  for  a  moment," 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Crosbie ;  this  is  a  serious  affair ;  a  young 
gentleman  of  high  hopes,  my  own  dearest  friend,  is 
missing— you  cannot  think  it  will  be  passed  over 
slightly,  if  a  man  of  your  high  character,  and  known 
zeal  for  the  government,  do  not  make  some  active 
inquiry.  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  are  my  father's  friend,  and 
I  respect  you  as  such — but  to  others  it  will  have  a 
bad  apjiearance." 

The  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  un\yrung;  he 
paced  the  room  in  much  tribulation,  repeating,  "But 
what  can  I  do,  JMr.  Fairford  ?  I  warrant  your  frierid 
casts  up  again — he  will  come  back  again,  like  the  ill 
shilling — he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  that  types — a  hel- 
licat  boy,  running  through  the  country  with  a  blind 
fiddler,  and  playing  the  fiddle  to  a  parcel  of  black- 
guards, who  can  tell  where  the  like  of  him  may  have 
scampered  to  ?" 

"There  are  persons  apprehended,  and  in  the  jail  of 
the  town,  as  I  understand  from  the  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute," said  Mr  Fairford;  "you  must  call  them  be- 
fore yon,  and  inquire  what  they  know  of  this  young 
uentlenian." 

"Ay,  ay— the  Sheriff-Depute  did  commit  some  poor 
creatures,  I  believe— wretched,  ignorant  fishermen 
bodies,  that  had  been  qnarrellmg  with  QuakerGeddes 
and  his  stake-nets,  whilk,  under  favour  of  your  gown 
be  it  spoken,  Mr.  Fairford,  are  not  over  and  above 
lawful,  a.id  the  Town-Clerk  thinks  they  may  be  law- 
fully removf'd  i-ia  facti — but  that  is  by  the  by.  Bu' 
sir,  the  (reauires  were  a'  dismissed  for  want  of  evi- 
dence; the  Uuaker  would  not  swear  to  them,  and 
what  could  the  .Sheriff  and  me  do  but  just  let  them 
loose?  Come  awa,  cheer  u|i,  3I.tster  Alan,  and  take  a 
■valk  til!  dinnertime — 1  must  really  go  to  the  council. " 

"Stop  a  moment,  Provo.=t,"  said  Alan;  "I  lodge  a 
oiiinplaTit  before  you,  as  a  magistrate,  and  you  will 
find  it  serious  to  slight  it  over.  You  mast  have  these 
Mien  uoprehendcd  again." 

«  By  taking  Hic  oaths  to  Govtrnmenl. 


"Ay,  ay— easy  said;  but  catch  them  that  can," 
answered  the  Provost ;  "  they  are  ower  the  March  by 
this  time,  or  by  the  point  of  Cairn. — Lord  help  ye 
they  are  a  kind  of  amphibious  deevils,  neither  land  nor 
water  beasts— neither  English  nor  Sco:s— neither 
county  nor  stewartry,  as  we  say — they  are  dispersed 
like  so  much  quicksilver.  You  may  as  well  try  to 
whistle  a  seaigh  out  of  the  Solway.  as  to  get  hold  of 
one  of  them  till  all  the  fray  is  over.'' 

"Mr.  Crosbie  this  will  not  do,"  answered  the  young 
counsellor;  "there  is  a  person  of  more  importance 
than  such  wretches  as  you  describe  concerned  in  this 
unhappy  business — I  must  name  to  you  a  certain  Mr. 
Herries." 

He  kept  his  eye  on  the  Provost  as  he  uttered  the 
name,  which  he  did  rather  at  a  venture,  and  from  tlie 
connexion  which  that  gentleman,  and  his  real  or  sup- 
posed niece  seemed  to  have  with  the  fate  of  Darsie 
Latimer,  than  from  any  distinct  cause  of  suspicion 
which  he  entertained.  He  thought  the  Provost  seemed 
embarrassed,  though  he  siiowed  much  desire  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  indifference,  in  which  hepardy 
succeeded. 

"Herries!"  he  said— "What  Herries ?— There  are 
many  of  that  name— not  so  many  as  formerly,  for 
the  old  stocks  are  wearing  out;  but  there  is  Herries 
of  Heathgill,  and  Herries  of  Auchintulloch,  and 
Herries" 

"To  save  you  farther  trouble,  this  person's  designa- 
tion is  Herries  of  Birrenswork." 

"  Of  Birrenswork  ?"  said  Mr.  Crosbie :  "  I  have  you 
now,  IMr.  Alan.  Could  you  aot  as  well  nave  said,  the 
Laird  of  Redgauntlet  r' 

Fairford  was  too  wary  to  testify  anv  surprise  at  this 
identification  of  names,  however  unexpected.  "  I 
thought,"  said  he,  "  he  was  more  generally  known  by 
tlie  name  of  Herries.  I  have  seen  and  been  in  com- 
pany wiih  him  under  that  name,  I  am  sure." 

"O  ay;  in  Edinburgh,  belike.  You  know  Red- 
gauntlet  was  unfortunate  a  great  while  ago,  and 
though  he  was  maybe  not  deeper  in  the  mire  man 
other  folk,  yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  not 
get  so  easily  out." 

"He  was  attainted,  I  understand;  and  has  no  re- 
mission," said  Fairford. 

The  cautious  Provost  only  nodded,  and  said,  "  You 
may  guess,  therefore,  why  it  is  so  convenient  he  should 
hold  his  mother's  name,  which  is  also  partly  his  own 
when  he  is  about  Edinburgh.  To  bear  his  proper 
name  might  be  accounted  a  kind  of  flying  in  the  face 
of  goyernnient,  ye  understand.  But  he  has  been  long 
connived  at — the  story  is  an  old  story — and  the  gen- 
tleman has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  is  of  a  very 
ancient  and  honourable  house — has  cousins  ainon^ 
the  great  folk — counts  kin  with  the  Advocate  and  with 
the  Sheriff— hawks,  you  know,  Mr.  Alan,  will  not 
pikeout  hawks'  een — he  is  widely  connected— ?)ii/  wife 
is  a  fourth  cousin  of  Redgnunilet's." 

Hinc  ilia  lachrymcp.!  liionght  Ajan  Fairford  to  him- 
self; but  the  hint  presently  determined  him  to  proceed 
by  soft  means,  and  with  caution.  "I  beg  you  to  un- 
derstand," said  Fairford,  "  that  in  the  investigation 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  design  no  harm  to  Mr 
Herries,  or  Redgauntlet— call  him  svhat  you  will.  Al 
I  wish  is,  to  ascertain  thesafcty  of  my  friend.  I  know 
that  he  was  rather  Ibolish  in  once  going  upon  a  mere 
frolic  in  disguise,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this  same 
gentleman's  house.  In  his  circumstances,  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet may  have  misinterpreted  the  motives,  and 
considered  Darsie  Latimer  as  a  spy.  His  influence,  I 
believe,  is  great,  among  the  disorderly  people  you  spoke 
of  but  now  ?" 

The    Provost    answered  with   another    sagacious  "< 
shake  of  his  heat!,  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
Lord  Burleigh  in  the  Critic. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Fairford,  "is  it  not  possi- 
ble that,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  Mr.  Latimer  was 
a  spy,  he  may,  upon  such  suspicion,  have  caused  him 
to  be  carried  off  and  confined  somewhere?— Such 
things  are  done  at  elections,  and  on  occasions  less 
pressing  than  when  men  think  their  lives  in  danger 
from  an  informer." 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  very  earnest/y, 
"  I  scarce  ihinic  such  a  mistake  possible ;  or  if,  by  ar* 
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extraordinary  chance,  it  should  have  taken  place,  Red- 
gauntlet,  whom  I  cannot  but  know  well,  being,  as  I 
nave  said  my  wife's  first  cousin,  (fourth  cousin,  I  should 
say,)  is  altogether  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  harsh 
to  the  yoimg  gentleman— he  might  send  him  ower  to 
Ailsay  for  a  night  or  two,  or  maybe  land  him  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  or  in  Islay,  or  some  of  the  He- 
brides; but  depend  upon  it,  he  is  uicapable  of  harming 
a  hair  of  his  head." 

"I  am  determined  not  to  trust  to  that,  Provost," 
answered  Fairford,  firndy;  "and  I  am  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  your  way  of  talking  so  lightly  of  such  an 
aggression  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  You  arc  to 
consider,  and  Mr.  Herriesor  Mr.  Red<Tauntlet's  friends 
would  do  very  well  also  to  consider,  how  it  will  sound 
in  the  ears  of  an  English  Secretary  of  State,  that  an 
attainted  traitor  (for  such  is  this  gentleman)  has  not 
only  ventured  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  realm— 
against  the  King  of  which  he  has  been  in  arms — but 
is  suspected  of  having  proceeded,  by  open  force  and 
violence,  against  the  person  of  one  of  the  lieges,  a 
young-  man,  who  is  neither  without  friends  nor  pro- 
perty to  secure  his  being  righted." 

The  Provost  looked  at  the  youn"  counsellor  with  a 
face  in  which  distrust,  alarm,  and  ve.xatiun,  seemed 
mingled.  "  A  fashions  job,"  he  said  at  last,  "  a  fashious 
job;  and  it  will  be  dangerous  meddling  with  it.  I 
should  like  ill  to  see  your  father's  son  turn  informer 
against  an  unfortunate  gentleman." 

"Neither  do  I  mean  it,"  answered  Alan,  "provided 
that  unfortunate  gentleman  and  his  friends  give  me  a 
quiet  opportunity  of  securing  viy  friend's  safety.  If  I 
could  speak  with  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and  hear  his  own 
explanation,  I  should  probably  be  satisfied.  If  I  am 
forced  to  denounce  him  to  government,  it  will  be  in 
his  ne\y  capacity  of  a  kidnapper.  I  may  not  be  able, 
nor  is  it  my  business,  to  prevent  his  being  recognised 
in  his  former  character  of  an  attainted  person,  ex» 
cepted  from  the  genfral  pardon." 

"Master  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  "would  ye 
ruin  the  poor  innocent  gentleman  on  an  idle  suspi- 
cion ?" 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,  Mr.  Crosbie;  my  line  of  con- 
duct is  determined — unless  that  suspicion  is  re- 
moved." 

"Weel,  sir,"  said  the  Provost,  "since  so  it  be,  and 
since  you  say  that  you  do  not  seek  to  harm  Red- 
gauntlet  personally,  I'll  ask  a  man  to  dine  with  us 
to-day  that  kens  as  much  about  his  matters  as  inost 
folk.  You  must  think,  Mr.  Alan  P'airford,  though 
Redgauntlet  be  my  wife's  near  relative,  and  though, 
doubtles.s,  I  wish  him  weel,  yet  I  am  not  the  person 
who  is  like  to  be  intrusted  with  his  incomings  and 
outgoings.  I  am  not  a  man  for  that— I  keep  the  kirk, 
and  I  abhor  Popery- 1  have  stood  up  for  the  House  of 
Hano"er,  and  for  liberty  and  property— I  carried  arms, 
sir,  against  the  Pretender,  when  three  of  the  Hiijhland- 
men's  baggage-carts  were  stopped  at  Ecclefechan; 
and  I  had  an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds" 

"Scots,"  interrupted  Fairford.  "You  forget  you 
told  me  all  this  before." 

"  Scots  or  English,  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  lose," 
said  the  Provost ;  "so  you  see  I  am  not  a  person  to 
pack  or  peel  with  .lacobites,  and  such  unfreemen  as 
poor  Redgauntlet." 

"  Granted,  granted,  Mr.  Crosbie  ;  and  what  then  ?" 
said  Alan  Fairford. 

"  Why,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  I  am  to  help  you  at 
this  ninch,  it  cannot  be  by  and  through  my  ain  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  through  some  fitting  agent  or 
third  person." 

"Granted  again,"  said  Fairford.  "And  pray  who 
may  this  third  person  be?" 

"Whabut  PateMaxwellof  Summertrees— him  they 
call  Pate-in-Peril." 

"  An  old  forty-five  man,  of  coiirse?" 

"Ye  may  swear  that,"  replied  the  Provost — "as 
black  a  Jacobite  as  the  auld  leaven  can  make  him  ; 
but  a  sonsy,  merry  companion,  that  none  of  us  think 
it  worth  while  to  break  wi'  for  all  his  brags  and  his 
clavers.  You  would  have  thought,  if  he  had  had  but 
his  own  way  at  Derby,  he  would  have  marched  Charlie 
Stewart  through  between  Wade  and  the  Duke,  as  a 
thread  goes  through  the  needle's  ee,  and  seated  him  in 


Saint  James's  before  you  could  have  said  baud  your 
hand.  But  though  he  is  a  windy  body  when  he  '^eta 
on  bis  auld- warlti  stories,  he  has  niair  gumption  in  him 
than  most  people— knows  business,  Mr.  Alan,  being 
bred  to  the  law;  but  never  took  the  gown,  because  of 
the  oaths,  which  kept  more  folk  out  then  than  they 
do  nosv— the  more's  the  pity." 

"What !  are  you  sorry.  Provost,  that  Jacobitism  is 
upon  the  decline?"  said  Fairford. 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  Provost — "I  am  only  sorry 
for  folks  losing  the  tenderness  of  conscience  which 
they  used  to  have.  I  have  a  son  breeding  to  the  bar, 
Mr.  Fairford  ;  and,  no  doubt,  considering  my  .services 
and  suflerings,  I  might  have  looked  for  some  bit  postie 
to  him  ;  but  if  the  muckle  tikes  come  in— I  mean  a' 
these  Maxwells,  and  Johnstones,  and  great  lairds, 
that  the  oaths  used  to  keep  out  lang  syne — the  bits  o 
messan  dogies,  like  my  son,  and  may  be  hke  your 
father's  son,  Mr.  Alan,  will  be  sair  put  to  the  wall." 

"  But  to  return  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  said 
Fairford.  "do  you  really  think  it  likely  that  this  Mr. 
Maxwell  will  be  of  service  in  this  matter?" 

"It's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the  tongue  of  the 
trump  to  the  whole  squad  of  theiii,"  said  the  Provost ; 
"and  Redgauntlet,  though  he  will  not  stick  at  times 
to  call  him  a  fool,  takes  more  of  his  counsel  than  any 
man's  else  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  Pate  can  bring  him 
to  a  communing,  the  business  is  done.  He's  a  sharp 
chield,  Pate-in-Peril." 

"Pate-in-Peril!"  repeated  Alan ;  "a  very  singular 
name." 

"  Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got  it ;  but  I'll 
say  naething  about  that,"  said  the  Provost,  "for  fear 
of  forestalling  his  market;  for  ye  are  sure  to  hear  it 
once  at  least,  however  oftener,  before  the  punch-bowl 
gives  place  to  the  tea-pot. — And  now,  fare  ye  weel : 
for  there  is  the  council-bell  clinking  in  earnest ;  ana 
if  I  am  not  there  before  it  jows  in.  Bailie  Laurie  will 
be  trying  some  of  his  manoeuvres." 

The  Provost,  repeating  his  expectation  of  seeing 
Mr.  Fairford  at  two  o'clock,  at  length  effected  his 
escape  from  the  young  counsellor,  and  left  him  at  a 
considerable  loss  how  to  proceed.  The  Sheriff  it 
seems,  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  feared  to 
find  the  visible  repugnance  of  the  Provost  to  interfere 
with  this  Laird  of  Birrenswork,  or  Redgauntlet,  much 
stronger  amongst  the  country  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  were  Catholics  as  well  as  Jacobites,  and  niost 
others  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  kinsmen  and  friends, 
by  prosecuting  with  severity  political  offences  which 
had  almost  run  a  prescription. 

To  collect  all  the  information  in  his  pqvyer,  and  not 
to  have  recourse  to  the  higher  authorities  until  he 
could  give  all  the  light  of  which  the  case  was  capable, 
seemed  the  wiser  proceeding  in  a  choice  of  difficulties. 
He  had  some  conversation  with  the  Procurator-Fiscal, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Provost,  was  an  old  correspondent 
of  his  father.  Alan  expressed  to  that  officer  apurpose 
of  visiting  Brokenburn,  but  was  assured  by  him,  that 
it  would  be  a  step  attended  wiih  much  danger  to  his 
own  person,  and  altogether  fruitless;  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  ringleaders  in  the  riot  were  long 
since  safely  sheltered  in  their  various  lurking-holes  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
that  those  who  might  remain  W'ould  undoubtedly 
commit  violence  on  any  w;ho  visited  their  settlement 
with  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  late  disturb- 
ances. 

There  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his  hastening 
to  Mount  Sharon,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  latest 
news  of  his  friend  ;  and  there  was  time  enough  to  do 
so,  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  Provost's  dinner. 
Upon  the  road,  he  congratulated  himself  on  haying 
obtained  one  point  of  almost  certain  information. 
The  person  who  had  in  a  manner  forced  himself  upon 
his  father's  hospitality,  andhad  appeared  desirous  to 
induce  Darsie  Latimer  to  visit  England,  against  whom, 
too,  a  sort  of  warning  had  been  received  from  au 
individual  connected  with  and  residing  in  his  own 
family,  proved  to  be  a  promoter  of  the  disturbance  iD 
which  Darsie  had  disappeared. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  attempt  on  tht 
liberty  of  an  iiioHensive  and  amiable  man?  It  was 
impossible  it  could  be  merely  owing  to  Rr(igajii<Aei't 
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mistaking  Darsie  for  a  spy  ;  for  though  that  was  the 
Bolutio!!  which  Fairford  had  offered  to  the  Provost. 
he  well  knew  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  himself  had 
been  warned  by  his  singular  visiter  of  some  danger  to 
which  his  friend  was  e.xposed,  before  such  suspicion 
could  have  been  entertained ;  and  the  injunctions  re- 
ceived by  Latimer  from  his  guardian,  or  him  who 
acted  as  such,  Mr.  Griffiths  of  London,  pointed  to 
the  same  thing.  He  was  rather  glad,  however,  that 
he  had  not  let  Provost  Crosbie  into  his  secret,  farther 
than  was  absolutely  necessary;  since  it  was  plain  that 
the  connexion  of  nis  wife  with  the  suspected  party 
was  likely  to  affect  his  impartiality  as  a  magistrate. 

When  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Blount  Sharon,  Ra- 
chel GedJes  hastened  to  meet  him,  almost  before  the 
servant  could  open  the  door.  She  drew  back  in  dis- 
appointment when  she  beheld  a  stranOT,  and  said,  to 
excuse  her  precipitation,  that  "  she  hacl  thought  it  was 
her  brother  Joshua  returned  from  Cumberland." 

"3Ir.  Geddes  is  then  absent  from  home?"  said 
Fairford,  much  disappointed  in  his  turn. 

"He  hath  been  gone  since  yesterday,  friend,"  an- 
swered Rachel,  once  more  composed  to  the  quietude 
which  characterizes  her  sect,  but  her  pale  cheek  and 
red  eye  giving  contradiction  to  her  assumed  equa- 
nimity. 

"  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  hastily,  "  the  particular 
friend  of  a  young  man  not  unknown  to  you.  Miss 
Geddes— the  triend  of  Darsie  Latimer — and  am  come 
hither  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  having  understood  from 
Provost  Crosbie,  that  he  had  disappeared  in  tlie  night 
when  a  destructive  attack  was  made  upon  the  fishing- 
station  of  Mr.  Geddes." 

"  Thou  dost  afflict  me,  friend  by  thy  inquiries,"  said 
Rachel,  more  afft;cted  than  before;  for  although  the 
y9uth  was  like  those  of  the  worldly  generation,  wise  in 
nis  own  conceit,  and  lightly  to  be  moved  by  the  breath 
of  vanity,  yet  Joshua  loved  him,  and  his  heart  clave  to 
him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  And  when  he 
himself  escaped  from  the  sons  of  Belial,  which  was 
not  until  they'  had  tired  themselves  with  reviling,  and 
with  idle  reproach,  and  the  jests  of  the  scoffer,  Joshua, 
my  brother,  returned  to  them  once  and  again,  to  give 
ransom  for  the  youth  called  Darsie  Latimer,  with 
offers  of  money  and  with  promise  of  remission,  but 
they  would  not  hearken  to  him.  Also,  he  went  before 
the  Head  Judge,  whom  men  call  tlie  Sherifll  and 
would  have  told  him  of  the  youth's  peril ;  but  he  would 
in  no  way  hearken  to  him  unless  he  would  3wear  unto 
the  truth  of  his  words,  which  thing  he  might  not  do 
without  sin,  seeing  it  is  written.  Swear  not  at  all — 
also,  that  our  conversation  shall  be  yea  or  nay.  There- 
■  fore,  Joshua  returned  to  me  disconsolate,  and  said, 
'Sister  Rachel,  this  youth  hath  run  into  peril  for  my 
sake;  assuredly  I  shall  not  be  guiltless  if  a  hair  of 
his  head  be  harmed,  seeing  I  have  sinned  in  permit- 
ting him  to  go  with  me  to  the  fishing-station  when 
such  evil  was  to  be  feared.  Therefore,  I  will  take  my 
norse,  even  Solomon,  and  ride  swiftly  into  Cumber- 
land, and  I  will  make  myself  friends  with  Jlammon 
of  Unrighteousness,  among  the  magistrates  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  among  their  mighty  men;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  Darsie  Latimer  shall  be  delivered, 
even  if  it  were  at  the  expense  of  half  my  substance.' 
And  I  said,  'Nay,  my  brother,  go  not,  for  they  will 
but  scofi'  at  and  revile  thee;  but  hire  with  thy  silver 
one  of  the  scribes,  who  are  eager  as  hunters  in  pur- 
suing their  prey,  and  he  shall  free  Darsie  Latimer 
from  the  men  of  violence  by  his  cunning,  and  thy  soul 
?hall  be  guiltless  of  evil  towards  the  lad.'  But  ho 
answered  and  said,  'I  will  not  be  controlled  in  this 
matter.'  And  he  is  gone  forth,  and  hath  not  returned, 
and  I  fear  me  that  he  may  never  return  ;  for  though  he 
be  peaceful,  as  becometh  one  who  holds  all  violence  as 
offence  against  his  own  soul,  yet  neither  the  floods  of 
water,  nor  the  fear  of  the  snare,  nor  the  drawn  sword 
of  the  adversary  brandished  in  the  path,  will  over- 
come his  purpose.  Wherefore  the  Solway  may  swal- 
low him  up,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy  may  devour 
him— nevertheless,  my  hope  is  better  in  Him  who 
directeih  all  tliiug-S  and  ruleth  over  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  and  overruleth  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and 
who  can  redeem   ir  even  le  a  IaH  ftx)ni  the  fowler's 


This  was  all  that  Fairford  could  learn  from  Miss 
Geddes  ;  but  he  heard  wth  pleasure,  that  the  good 
Quaker,  her  brother,  had  m?ny  friends  among  those 
of  his  own  profession  in  Cumberland,  and  without 
e.xposiug  himself  to  so  much  danger  as  his  sister 
seemed  to  apprehend,  he  trusted  he  might  be  able  to 
discover  some  traces  of  Darsie  Latimer.  He  himself 
rode  back  to  Dumfries,  having  left  with  Miss  Geddes 
his  direction  in  that  place,  and  an  earnest  request  that 
she  would  forward  thirher  whatever  information  she 
might  obtain  from  her  brother. 

On  Fairford's  return  to  Dumfries,  he  employed  the 
brief  interval  which  remained  before  dinner-time,  in 
writing  an  account  of  what  had  befallen  Latimer, 
and  of  the  presi>nt  uncertainty  of  his  condition,  to 
■Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths,  through  whose  hands  the  re- 
mittances for  his  friend's  service  had  been  regularlv 
made,  desiring  he  would  instantly  acquaint  hirn  with 
such  parts  of  his  history  as  mij^nt  direct  him  in  the 
search  which  he  was  about  to  institute  through  the 
border  counties,  and  which  he  pledged  himself  not  to 
give  up  until  he  had  obtained  news  of  his  friend,  alive 
or  dead.  The  young  lawyer's  mind  felt  easier  when  he 
had  despatched  this  letter.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
reason  why  his  friend's  life  should  be  aimed  at;  he 
knew  Darsie  had  done  nothing  bv  which  his  liberty 
could  be  legallv  affected  ;  and  although,  even  of  late 
years,  there  had  been  singular  histories  of  men,  and 
women  also,  who  had  been  trepanned,  and  concealed 
in  solitudes  anddistant  islands,  in  order  to  serve  som.e 
temporary  purpose,  such  violences  had  been  chiefly 
practised  b'-  the  rich  on  the  poor,  and  by  the  strong 
on  the  feeble ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  tiiis  Mr. 
Herries,  or  Redgauntlet,  being  amenable,  for  mare 
reasons  than  one,  to  the  censure  of  the  law.  must  be 
the  weakest  in  any  struggle  in  which  it  could  be  ap- 
pealed to.  It  is  true  that  his  friendly  anxiety  whis- 
l)ered,  that  the  very  cause  which  rendered  this  oppres- 
sor less  formidable,  might  make  him  more  desperate. 
Still,  recalling  his  language,  so  strikingly  thit  of  tha 
gentleman,  and  even  of  the  man  of  honour,  Alan  Fair- 
ford concluded,  that  though,  in  his  feudal  pride,  Red 
gauntlet  might  venture  on  the  deeds  of  violence  exer- 
cised by  the  aristocracy  in  ether  times,  he  could  not  be 
capable  of  any  action  of  deliberate  atrocity.  And  in 
these  convictions  he  went  to  dine  with  Provost  Cros- 
bie, svii'a  a  heart  more  at  ease  than  might  have  been 
expected.* 


CHAPTER  XL 

NARRATIVE  OF  AL.\N   FAIRFOHD,   CONTIXVED. 

Five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  town-clock 
struck  two,  before  Alan  Fairford,  who  had  made  a 
small  detour  to  put  his  letter  into  the  post-house, 
reached  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Provost  Crosbie,  ana 
was  at  once  greeted  by  the  voice  of  that  civic  digni- 
tary, and  the  rural  dignitary  his  visiter,  as  by  the 
voices  of  men  impatient  for  their  dinner. 

"  Come  away,  Mr.  Fairford — the  Edinburgh  time 
is  later  than  ours,"  said  the  Provost. 

And,  "  Come  away,  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
Laird  ;  "  1  remember  your  fattier  weel,  at  the  Cross, 
thirty  years  ago— I  reckon  you  are  as  late  in  Edin- 
burgh as  at  London,  four  o'clock  hours-;-eh  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  d'gener;ite,"  replied  Fairford;  "but 
certainly  many  Edinburgh  people  are  so  ill-advised 
as  to  postpone  their  dinner  till  three,  that  they  may 
have  full  time  to  answer  their  London  correspond- 
ents." 

•  Scotland,  in  ils  half  civilized  state,  exhibited  too  many  ex- 
amples of  the  exertion  of  arbitrary  force  and  violpnc«.  rendered 
ea^iv  by  the  dominion  which  lairds  exerted  over  thrir  tenants, 
and  chiefs  over  their  clans.  The  captivity  of  Lady  Grange,  in 
the  desolate  cliffs  of  Saint  Kilda,  is  in  t'..e  recolloctioii  of  every 
one.  At  the  supposed  date  of  the  novel  aNo,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Merrilcfcs,  a  tanner  in  Leith,  absconded  from  his  country  to 
escape  his  creditors  ;  and  after  bavins  slain  hisown  nnnstiffdog, 
and  put  a  bit  of  red  cloth  in  its  mouth,  as  if  it  hail  died  in  a 
contest  with  soldiers,  and  involved  hisown  existence  in  as  mueti 
mystery  as  possible,  made  his  escape  into  Yorkshire.  Here  he 
was  detected  by  persons  sent  in  search  of  liim.  to  v.  horn  he 
eave  a  portentous  account  of  his  havinj  been  carried  off  ana 
conct;aled  in  various  places.  Mr.  Meirilees  was,  in  short,  a 
kind  of  male  Elizabeth  Canning,  but  did  not  trespass  on  the 
public  credulity  quite  so  Ions- 
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"Lomon  correspondents!"  saia  Mr.  Maxwell; 
"and  prny,  wlial  the  devil  have  the  ptojile  of  Auld 
Reekie  to  do  with  London  correspondents'?"* 

Tile   iradesmen   must  have  their  goods,"   said 
Fairford. 

"Can  ihejr  not  buy  our  own  Scottish  manufac- 
tures, and  pick  their  customers'  pockets  in  a  more 
patriotic  manner?" 

"Then  the  ladies  must  have  fashions,"  said  Fair- 
ford. 

"  Can  they  not  busk  the  plaid  over  their  heads,  as 
their  mothers  did  ?  A  tartan  screen,  and  once  a- 
year  a  new  cockernony  from  Paris,  should  serve  a 
Countess.  But  ye  have  not  many  of  them  left,  I 
think — Mareschal.  Airley,  Winton,  Wemyss,  Bal- 
merino.  all  passed  and  uone — ay,  ay,  the  countesses 
and  ladies  of  quality  will  scarce  take  up  too  much  of 
your  ball-room  floor  with  their  quality  hoops  now-a- 
days." 

"  There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however,  sir," 
eaid  Fairford;  "they  begin  to  talk  of  a  new  Assem- 
bly-Room." 

"  A  new  Assembly-Room !"  said  the  old  Jacobite 
Laird — "Umph — I  mind  quartering  three  hundred 
men  in  the  old  Assernbfy-Roomt — But  come,  come — 
I'll  ask  no  more  questions — the  answers  all  smell  of 
new  lords  new  lands,  and  do  but  spoil  my  appetite, 
which  were  a  pity,  since  here  comes  Mrs.  Crosbie  to 
Bay  our  mutton's  ready." 

it  was  even  so.  Mrs.  Crosbie  had  been  absent,  like 
Eve,  "on  hospitable  cares  intentj"  a  duty  which  she 
did  not  conceive  herself  exemptea  from,  either  by  the 
dignity  of  her  husband's  rank  in  tiie  municipality,  or 
the  splendour  of  her  Brussels  silk  gown,  or  even  by 
the  more  hishly  prized  lustre  of  her  birth;  for  she 
was  born  a  Maxwell,  and  allied,  as  her  husband  often 
informed  his  friends,  to  several  of  the  first  families  in 
the  county.  She  had  been  handsome,  and  was  still 
a  portly  good-looking  woman  of  her  years ;  and 
though  her  peep  into  the  kitchen  had  somewhat 
heightened  her  complexion,  it  was  no  more  than  a 
modest  touch  of  rouge  might  have  done. 

The  Provost  was  certainly  proud  of  his  lady,  nay, 
some  sa'd  he  was  afraid  of  her;  for,  of  the  females 
of  the  Redgauntlet  family  there  went  a  rumour,  that, 
ally  where  they  would,  there  was  a  gray  mare  as 
surely  in  the  stables  of  their  husbands,  as  there  is  a 
white  horse  in  Wouvermans'  pictures.  The  good 
daiTie,  too,  was  supposed  to.  have  brought  a  spice  of 
politics  into  Mr.  Crosbie's household  along  with  her; 
and  the  Provost's  enemies  at  the  Council-table  of 
the  burgh  used  to  observe,  that  he  uttered  there  many 
a  bold  harangue  against  the  Pretender,  and  in  favour 
of  King  George  and  government,  of  which  he  dared 
not  have  pronounced  a  syllable  in  his  own  bedcham- 
ber; and  that,  in  fact,  his  wife's  predominating  influ- 
ence had  now  and  then  occasioned  his  acting,  or  for- 
bearing to  act,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  his 
general  professions  of  zeal  for  Revolution  principles. 
If  this  was  in  any  respect  true,  it  was  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Mrs.  Crosbie,  in  all  external  points, 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  "lawful  swav  and  right 
supremacy"  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  if  she  Bid 
not  in  truih  reverence  her  husband,  she  at  least 
eeemed  to  do  so. 

This  stalely  dame  received  Mr.  Maxwell  (a  cousin 
of  course)  with  cordiality,  and  Fairford  with  civility; 
answering,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect,  to  the  rna- 
gsterial  complaints  of  the  Provost,  that  dinner  was 
just  coming  up.  "  But  since  you  changed  i)oor  Peter 
MacAlpin^  that  used  to  take  care  of  the  town-clock, 
my  dear,  it  has  never  gone  well  a  single  day." 

'Peter  MacAlpin,  my  dear,"  said  the  Provost, 
"made  himself  too  busy  for  a  person  in  CiTice,  and 
drunk  healths  and  so  forth,  which  it  became  no  man 
to  d'ink  or  to  pledge,  far  less  one  that  is  in  point  of 
office  a  servant  of  the  public.    I  understand  that  he 

Not  niucli  in  those  days,  for  within  my  recollection  the  Lon- 
001]  post  was  brought  north  in  a  small  mail  cart ;  and  men  are 
yet  alive  who  recollect  when  it  came  down  with  onlv  one  sin- 
gle letter  for  F:dmburgh,  addressed  to  the  manager  of  the  Bri- 
tish Lmen  Company. 

^  I  remember  hearing  tliis  identical  answer  given  by  an  old 
Highland  gentleman  of  the  Forty-Five,  when  he  heard  of  the 
opening  of  the  New  Assenably-Rooras  in  George  Street. 
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lost  the  music-bells  in  Edinburgh,  for  playing  'Ower 
the  water  to  Charlie,'  upon  the  tenth  of  June.  He  is 
a  black  sheep,  and  deserves  no  encouragement." 

"Not  a  bad  tune,  though,  ^fter  all"  said  Summer- 
trees;  and,  turning  to  the  window,  lie  half  hummed, 
half  whistled  the  air  in  question,  then  sang  the  last 
verse  aloud : 

"  Oh  1  loe  wee!  my  Charlie's  name, 

Though  some  there  be  that  abhor  him  j 
But  oh  to  see  the  dell  pang  hnme 
Wi'  a'  the  Whigs  before  him  I 
Over  the  water,  and  over  the  sea. 
And  over  the  water  to  Charlie  ; 
Come  weni,  come  wo,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  live  or  die  with  CliarlTe." 

Mrs.  Crosbie  smiled  furtively  on  the  Laird,  wearirig 
an  aspect  at  the  same  time  of  deep  submission ;  while 
the  Provost,  not  choosing  to  hear  his  visiter's  ditty, 
took  a  turn  through  the  rooiri,  in  unquestioned  dignity 
and  independence  of  autnority. 

"Aweel,  aweel,  my  dear,'  said  the  lady,  with  a 
quiet  smile  of  submission,  "ye  ken  these  matters 
best,  and  you  will  do  your  pleasure — they  are  far 
above  my  hand — only,  I  doubt  if  ever  the  town-clock 
will  go  nght,  or  your  meals  be  got  up  so  regular  as  I 
shoidd  wish,  till  Peter  MacAlpin  gets  his  office  back 
again.  The  body's  auld,  and  can  neither  work  nor 
want,  but  he  is  the  only  hand  to  set  a  clock." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  prediction,  which,  probably,  the  fair  Cas- 
sandra had  the  full  means  of  accomplishing,  it  was 
not  till  the  second  council-day  thereafter  that  the 
misdemeanours  of  the  Jacobite  clock-keeper  were 
passed  over,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his 
occupation  of  fixing  the  town's  time,  and  the  Pro- 
vost's dinner-hour. 

L'pon  the  present  occasion  the  dinner  passed  plea- 
santly away.  Sumniertrees  talked  and  jested  with 
the  easy  indin'erence  of  a  man  who  holds  himself 
superior  to  his  company.  He  was  indeed  an  import- 
ant person,  as  was  testified  by  his  portly  appearance: 
his  hat  laced  with  point  d'Espasne ;  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  once  richly  embroidered,  though  now  almost 
threadbare ;  the  splendour  of  his  solitaire,  and  laced 
rufRes,  though  the  first  was  sorely  creased,  and  the 
other  sullied ;  not  to^  forget  the  length  of  his  silver- 
hilted  rapier.  His  wit,  or  rather  humour,  bordered  on 
the  sarcastic,  and  intimated  a  discontented  man  ;  and 
although  he  showed  no  displeasure  when  the  Provost 
attempted  a  repartee,  yet  it  seemed  that  he  permitted 
it  upon  mere  sufferance,  as  a  fencing-master,  engaged 
with  a  pupil,  will  sometimes  permit  the  t\TO  to  nit 
him,  solely  by  way  of  encouragement.  The  Laird'a 
own  jests,  in  the  mean  while,  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful, not  only  with  the  Provost  and  his  lady,  but 
with  the  red-cheeked  and  red-ribboned  servant-maid 
who  waited  at  table,  and  who  could  scarce  perform 
her  duty  with  propriety,  so  effectual  were  the  explo- 
sions of  Summertrees.  Alan  Fairford  alone  was  un- 
moved among  all  this  mirth ;  which  was  the  less 
wonderful,  that,  besides  the  important  subject  which 
occupied  his  thoughts,  most  of  the  Laird's  g(jod  things 
consisted  in  sly  alliisions  to  little  parochial  or  family 
incidents,  with  \vhich  the  Edinburgh  visiter  was 
totally  unacquainted;  so  that  the  laughter  of  the 
party  sounded  in  his  ear  like  the  idle  crackling  of 
thorns  under  the  pot,  with  this  difference,  that  they 
did  not  accompany  or  second  any  such  useful  opera- 
tion as  the  boiling  thereof 

Fairford  was  glad  when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn; 
and  when  Provost  Crosbie  (not  wTthout  some  points 
of  advice  from  his  lady,  touching  the  precise  mixture 
of  the  ingredients)  had  accomplished  the  compounding 
of  a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at  which  the  old  Jacobite's 
eyes  seemed  to  glisten,  the  glasses  werepushtd  lound 
it,  filled,  and  withdrawn  each  by  its  owner,  v.-hen  the 
Provost  emphatically  named  the  toast,  "The  King," 
with  an  important  look  to  Fairford,  which  seemed 
to  say,  You  can  have  no  doubt  whom  I  mean,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  particularize  tho 
individual. 

Summertrees  repeated  the  toast  w'ith  a  sly  wink  U.\ 
the  lady,  while  Fairford  drank  his  glass  in  silence.' 

"  Well,  young  advocate,"  said  the  landed  proprietor 
"I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  some  shame,  if  ther^    • 
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little  honesty,  left  in  tne  Faculty.  Some  of  your 
black-j^owns,  now-a-days,  have  as  little  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other."  .        ,    ,  , 

"  At  least,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Fairford,  I  am  so  much 
of  a  lawver  as  not  willingly  to  enter  into  disputes 
which  I  am  not  retained  to  support— it  would  be  but 
throwing  away  both  time  and  argument." 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  lady,  "\ye  will  have  no 
arsument  in  tins  house  about  Whig  or  Tory— the 
Provost  kens  what  he  maun  say,  and  I  ken  what 
he  should  think;  and  for  a'  that  has  come  and  gane 
yet,  there  may  be  a  time  coming  when  honest  men 
may  sav  what  they  think,  whether  they  be  Provosts 
or  not.'' 

"D've  hear  that,  Provost?"  said  Summertrees; 
"your  wife's  a  witch,  man;  you  should  nail  a  horse- 
shoe on  your  chamber-door — Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

This  sailv  did  not  take  quite  so  well  as  former  efforts 
of  the  Laird"s  wit.  The  lady  drew  up,  and  the  Pro- 
vost said  half  aside,  "The  sooth  bourd  is  nae  bourd.* 
You  will  find  the  horseshoe  hissing  hot,  Summer- 
trees." 

"  You  can  speak  from  experience,  doubtless  Pro- 
vost," answered  the  Laird  ;  "  but  I  crave  pardon— I 
need  not  tell  ilrs.  Crosbie  that  I  have  all  respect  for 
the  auld  and  honourable  House  of  Redgauntlet." 

"And  good  reason  ve  have,  that  are  sae  sib  to 
them,"  quoth  the  lady,  "  and  kend  weel  baith  them 
that  are  here,  and  them  that  are  gane." 

"In  troth,  and  ye  mav  say  sae,  madam,"  answered 
the  Laird  ;  "for  poor  Harry  Redgauntlet  that  suffered 
at  Carlisle,  was  hand  and  glove  with  me;  and  yet  we 
parted  on  short  leave-taking." 

"Ay,  Summertrees,"  said  the  Provost;  "that  was 
when  vou  phued  Cheat-ihe-woodie,  and  gat  the  by- 
name of  Pate-in-Peril.  I  wish  yoii  would  tell  the 
story  to  my  young  friend  here.  He  likes  weel  to  hear 
of  a  sharp  trick,  as  most  lawyers  do." 

"I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection,  Pro- 
vost," said  the  Laird, — much  after  the  manner  of  a 
singer,  when  declining  to  sing  the  song  that  is  qui- 
vering upon  his  tongiie's  very  end.  "Ye  should  mmd 
there  are  some  auld  stories  that  cannot  be  ripped  up 
again  with  entire  safety  to  all  concerned.  Tace  is 
Latin  for  a  candle." 

"I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "you  are  not  afraid  of 
any  thing  being  said  out  of  this  house  to  your  preju- 
dice, Summertrees?  I  have  heard  the  story  before; 
^ut  the  oftener  I  hear  it,  the  more  wonderfiil  I  think 
it." 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  it  has  been  nosv  a  wonder 
of  more  than  nine  days,  and  it  is  time  it  should  be 
ended,"  answered  Maxwell. 

Fairford  now  thought  it  civil  to  say,  "  that  he  had 
often  heard  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  wonderful  escape,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to 
hear  the  right  version  of  it." 

But  Summertrees  was  obdurate,  and  refused  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  company  with  such  "  auld 
warld  nonsense." 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  Provost,  "a  wilful  man 
maun  hae  his  way. — What  do  your  folk  in  the  county 
iliink  about  the  disturbances  that  are  beginning  to 
spunk  out  in  the  colonies?'' 

"  E.vcelient,  sir,  excellent.  When  things  come  to 
the  worst  they  will  mend  ;  and  to  the  worst  they  are 
coming. — But  as  to  that  nonsense  ploy  of  mine,  if  ye 
insist  on  hearing  the  particulars,  '—said  the  Laird, 
who  began  to  be  sensible  that  the  period  of  telling  his 
Btorv  gracefully  was  gliding  fast  away. 

"N'ay,"  said  the  Provost,  "it  was  not  for  myself, 
but  this  young  gentleman." 

"  Aweel.  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure  the  young 
ceiitleman  7— I'll  Just  drink  the  honest  folk  at  hame 
and  abroad,  and  deil  ane  else.  And  then — but  you 
have  heard  it  before,  Mrs  Crosbie?" 

"Xot  so  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I  assure  ye," 
said  the  lady;  and  without  further  preliminaries,  the 
Laird  addressed  Alan  Fairford 

'  Ye  have  heard  of  a  year  they  call  xhe  forty- fire, 

roung  gentleman  ;  wheii  the  Southrons'  heads  made 

(heir  last   acquaintance   with   Seottish   claymores? 

There  was  a  set  of  rampaugingchields  in  the  country 

*  The  true  joke  is  no  joke. 


then  that  they  called  rebels— I  never  could  find  out 
what  for — Some  men  should  have  been  wi'  theni 
that  never  came,  Provost— Skye  and  the  Bush  aboon 
Traquair  for  that,  ye  ken— Weel,  the  job  was  settled  at 
last.  Cloured  crowns  were  plenty,  and  raxed  necks 
came  iiito  fashion.  I  dinna  mind  very  weel  what  I 
was  doing,  swaggering  about  the  country  with  dirk 
and  pistol  at  my  belt  for  five  or  si.x  months,  or 
thereaway ;  but  1  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a  wild 
drearn.  Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a  misty 
morning,  with  my  hand,  just  for  fear  of  going  astray, 
linked  into  a  handcuff  as  thev  call  it  with  poor  Harry 
Redgauntlet's  fastened  into  the  other;  and  there  wi 
were,  trudging  along,  with  about  a  score  more  that 
had  thrust  their  horns  ower  deep  in  the  bog,  just  like 
ourselves,  and  a  sergeant's  guard  of  redcoats,  with 
twa  file  of  dragoons,  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  give  us 
heart  to  the  road.  Now,  if  this  mode  of  travelling 
was  not  very  pleasant,  the  object  did  not  particularly 
recommend  it;  for  vou  understand,  young  man,  that 
they  did  not  trust  these  poor  rebel  bodies  to  be  tried 
by  juries  of  their  ain  kindly  countrymen,  though  ane 
would  have  thought  they  would  Have  found  Whigs 
enough  in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all;  but  they  behoved 
to  trounce  us  away  to  be  tried  at  Carlisle,  where  the 
folk  had  been  so  frightened,  that  had  you  brought  a 
whole  Highland  clan  at  once  into  the  court,  they 
would  have  put  their  hands  upon  their  een,  and  cried, 
'hang  them  a','  iust  to  be  quit  of  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Provost,  "  that  was  a  snell  law, 
I  grant  ye." 

'Sncll!"  said  his  wife,  "snell!  I  wish  they  that 
passed  it  had  the  jury  1  would  recommend  them  to!" 

"  I  suppose  the  young  lawyer  thinks  it  all  very 
right,"  said  Summertrees,  looking  at  Fairford — "an 
old  lawyer  might  have  thought  otherwise.  However, 
the  cudgel  was  to  be  found  to  beat  the  dog,  and  they 
chose  a  neavy  one.  Well.  I  kept  my  spirits  better  than 
my  companion,  iioor  fellow;  for  I  had  the  luck  to 
have  neither  wife  nor  child  to  think  about,  and  Harry 
Redgauntlet  had  both  one  and  t'other. — You  have 
seen  Harry,  jMrs.  Crosbie  ?" 

"In  troth  liavc  I,"  said  she,  with  the  sigh  which 
we  give  to  early  recollections,  of  which  the  object  is 
no  more.  "  He  was  not  so  tall  as  his  brother,  and  a 
gentler  lad  every  way.  After  he  married  the  great 
English  fortune,  folk  called  him  less  of  a  Scotchman 
than  Edward." 

"Folk  lee'd,  then,"  said  Summertrees;  "poor 
Harry  was  none  of  your  bold-speaking,  ranting 
reivars,  that  talk  about  what  they  did  yesterday,  or 
what  they  will  do  to-morrow:  it  was  when  some- 
thing was  to  do  at  the  moment  that  you  should  have 
looked  at  Harry  Redgauntlet.  I  saw  him  at  Cujio- 
den,  when  ail  was  losl,  dointr  more  than  twenty  of 
these  bleezing  braggarts,  till  the  very  soldiers  that 
took  him,  cried  not  to  hurt  him — for  all  somebody's 
orders.  Provost — for  he  was  the  bravest  fellow  of 
tiiem  all.  W'eel,  as  I  went  by  the  side  of  Harry,  and 
felt  him  raise  my  hand  up  in  the  mist  of  the  morning, 
as  if  he  wished  to  wipe  his  eye — for  he  had  not  that 
freedom  without  my  leave— my  very  heart  was  like  to 
break  for  him,  poor  fellow.  In  the  mean  while,  I  had 
been  trying  and  trying  to  make  my  hand  as  fine  as  a 
lad^-'s,  to  see  if  I  could  slip  it  out  of  my  iron  wrist- 
band. You  may  think,"  he  said,  laving  his  broad 
bony  hand  on  the  table,  "I  had  work  enough  with 
such  a  shoulder  of  mutton  fist;  but  if  you  observe, 
the  shakle-bonesare  of  the  largest,  and  so  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  handcuff' wide;  at  length  1  got 
my  hand  slipped  out,  and  slipped  in  again  :  and  poor 
Harry  was  sae  deep  in  his  ain  thoughts,  I  could  not 
make  him  sensible  what  I  was  doin"" 

"Why  not?"  said  Alan  Fairford,  for  whom  the 
tale  began  to  have  some  interest. 

"  Because  there  was  an  unchancy  beast  of  a 
dragoon  riding  close  beside  us  on  the  oiher  side ;  and 
if  I  had  led  him  into  my  confidence  as  well  as  Harry, 
it  would  not  have  been  long  before  a  pistol-ball  slap- 
ped through  my  bonnet. — Well,  I  had  little  for  it  but 
to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself;  and,  by  my  con- 
science, it  was  time,  when  the  gallows  was  staring 
me  in  the  face.  We  were  to  halt  for  breakfast  at 
Moffat.    Well  did  1  know  the  moors  we  were  maroh- 
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ing  over,  linving  hunted  and  hawked  on  evorj'  acre  of 
ground  in  very  diHurent  times.  So  I  wailed,  you  see, 
.ill  I  \\  as  on  the  edse  of  Errickstane  brae — Ye  ken 
the  plaee  they  call  ine  Marquis's  Heef-stand,  because 
the  Annandale  loons  used  to  put  their  stolen  cattle  in 
there?" 

Fairford  intimated  his  ignorance. 

"  Ye  must  have  seen  it  as  ye  cam  this  way ;  it  looks 
as  if  four  hills  were  laying?  their  heads  together,  to 
shut  out  daylight  from  the  dark  hollow  space  be- 
tween them.  A  d— d  deep,  black,  blackguard-looking 
abyss  of  a  hole  it  is,  and  goes  straight  down  from 
the  road-side,  as  perpendicular  as  it  can  do,  to  be 
n  heathery  brae.  .  At  the  bottom,  there  is  a  small  bit 
of  a  brook,  that  vou  would  think  could  hardly;  find  its 
way  out  from  the  hdls  that  are  so  closely  jammed 
round  it." 

"  A  bad  pass  indeed,"  said  Alan. 

"  You  may  say  that,"  continued  the  Laird.  "  Bad 
as  it  was,  sir,  it  was  my  only  chance;  and  though 
my  very  flesh  creeped  when  I  thought  what  a  rumble 
I  was  going  to  get,  vet  I  kept  my  heart  up  all  the 
same.  And  so  just  when  we  came  on  the  edge  of  this 
Beef-stand  of  the  Johnstones,  I  slipped  out  my  hand 
from  the  handcuff,  cried  to  Harry  Gauntlet,  'Follow 
me!'— whisked  under  the  belly  of  the  dragoon  horse — 
flung  my  plaid  round  me  with  the  speed  of  lightning — 
threw  myself  on  my  side,  for  there  was  no  keepmg 
my  feet,  and  down  the  brae  hurled  I,  over  heather  and 
fern,  and  bl.Tckbenies,  like  a  barrel  down  Chalmers's 
Close,  in  Auld  Reekie.  G — ,  sir,  I  never  could  help 
laughmg  when  I  think  how  the  scoundrel  redcoats 
must  have  been  bumbazed ;  for  the  mist  being,  as  I 
said,  thick,  they  had  little  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  such  a  dilemma.  I  was  half  way 
down— for  rowmg  is  faster  work  than  rinning— ere 
they  could  get  at  their  arms;  and  then  it  was  flash, 
flash,  flash— rap,  rap,  rap— from  the  edge  of  the  road; 
but  my  head  was  too  jumbled  to  thmk  any  thing 
either  of  that  or  the  hard  knocks  I  got  among  the 
etones.  I  kept  my  senses  thegither,  whilk  has  been 
thought  wonderful  by  all  that  ever  saw  the  nlace; 
and  I  helped  myself  with  my  hands  as  gallantly  as  I 
could,  and  to  the  bottom  I  came.  There  I  lay  for 
half  a  moment ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  gallows  is 
worth  all  the  salts  and  scent-bottles  in  the  world,  for 
bringing  a  man  to  himself.  Up  I  sprung,  like  a  four- 
year-auld  colt.  All  the  hills  were  spuming  round 
with  me,  like  so  many  great  big  humming-tops.  But 
there  was  nae  time  to  think  of  that  neither;  rnore 
especially  as  the  mist  had  risen  a  little  with  the  firing. 
I  could  see  the  vdlains,  like  sae  mony  craws  on  the 
edge  of  the  brae;  and  I  reckon  that  they  saw  me; 
for  some  of  the  loons  were  beginning  to  crawl  down 
the  hill,  but  liker  auld  wives  in  tlieir  red-cloaks, 
coming  frae  a  field-preaching,  than  such  a  souple  lad 
as  I  was.  Accordingly,  they  soon  began  to  slop 
and  load  their  pieces.  Good-e'en  to  you,  gentlemen, 
thought  I,  if  that  is  to  be  the  gate  of  it.  If  you  have 
any  further  word  with  me,  you  maun  come  as  far  as 
Carriefraw-gauns.  And  so  off  I  set,  and  never  buck 
went  faster  ower  the  braes  than  1  did;  and  I  never 
stopped  till  I  had  put  three  waters,  reasonably  deep, 
as  the  season  was  rainy,  half-a-dozen  mountains, 
and  a  few  thousand  aces  of  the  worst  moss  and  ling 
in  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and  my  friends  the  red- 
■»ats." 

"It  was  that  job  which  got  vou  the  name  of  Pate- 
in-Peril,"  said  the  Provost,  filling  the  glasses,  and 
exclaiming  with  great  emphasis,  while  his  euest, 
much  animated  with  the  recollections  which  the 
exploit  e.xcited,  looked  round  with  an  air  of  triumph 
for  sympathy  and  applause, — "  Here  is  to  your  good 
health  ;  and  may  you  never  put  your  neck  in  such  a 
venture  again."* 

"  Humph  ! — I  do  not  know,"  answered  Summer- 
trees.     "I  am  not  like  to  be  tempted  with  another 

*  The  esca;^  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  while  on  the  road  to 
Carlisle  to  take  his  trial  for  his  share  in  tlie  affair  of  1745,  took 
place  at  Errickstane-brae,  in  the  singular  manner  ascribed  to 
the  Laird  of  Summertrees  in  the  text.  The  author  has  seen  in 
his  youtli  the  genllenian  to  whom  the  adventure  actually  hap- 
pened. The  distance  of  time  makes  some  indistinctness  of 
recollection,  but  it  is  believed  the  real  name  was  MacEwen,  or 
Macmiliaa. 


opnortunity*— Yet  who  knows  ?"  And  then  he  made 
a  deep  pause. 

"  May  I  ask  what  became  of  your  friend,  sir  7"  saio 
Alan  Fairford. 

"  Ah,  poor  Harry !"  said  Summertrees.  "  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,  it  takes  time  to  make  up  one's  mind  to 
such  a  venture,  as  my  friend  the  Provost  calls  it; 
and  I  was  told  by  Neil  Maclean, — who  was  next  file 
to  us,  but  had  the  luck  to  escape  the  gallows  by  sonit 
slight-of-hand  trick  orother, — that,  upon  my  breaking 
oflj  poor  Harry  stood  like  one  motionless,  altiiongh 
all  our  brethren  in  captivity  made  as  much  tumult  a.s 
they  could,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  soldiers. 
And  run  he  did  at  last ;  but  he  did  not  knovi'  the 
ground,  and  either  from  confusion,  or  because  he 
judged  the  descent  altogether  perpendicular,  he  fled 
up  the  hill  to  the  left,  instead  of  going  down  at  once, 
and  so  was  easily  pursued  and  taken.  If  he  had 
followed  my  example,  he  would  have  found  enough 
among  the  shepherds  to  hide  him,  and  feed  him,  as 
they  did  me,  on  bearmeal  scones  and  braxy  mutton, t 
till  better  days  came  round  again." 

"  He  suffered  then  for  his  share  in  the  insurrec- 
tion?" said  Alan. 

"  You  may  swearthat,"  said  Summertrees.  "  His 
blood  was  too  red  to  be  spared  when  that  sort  of 
paint  was  in  request.  He  suffered,  sir,  as  you  call  it — 
that  is,  he  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  with  many  a 
pretty  fellow  besides.— Well,  we  may  have  oiir  day 
next— what  is  fristed  is  not  forgiven— they  think  lis 

all  dead  and  buried — but"—; Here  he  filled  hia 

glass,  and  muttering  some  indistinct  denunciations, 
drank  it  off,  and  assumed  his  usual  manner,  which 
had  been  a  little  disturbed  towards  the  end  of  the 
narrative. 

"  What  became  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  child  V  said 
Fairford. 

"  Mister  Rcdgauntlet !— He  was  Sir  Henry  Red- 
gauntlet,  as  his  son,  if  the  child  now  lives,  will  be 
Sir  Arthur — I  called  him  Harry  from  intiniacy,  ana 
Redgauntlet,  as  the  chief  of  his  name — His  proper 
style  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet." 

"His  son,  therefore,  is  dead?",  said  Alan  Fairford. 
"  It  is  a  pity  so  brave  a  line  should  draw  to  a  close." 

"He  has  left  a  brother,"  said  Summertrees,  "Ed- 
ward Hugh  Redgauntlet,  who  has  now  the  representa- 
tion of  the  family.  And  well  it  is;  for  though  he  be 
unfortunate  in  many  respects,  he  will  keep  up  the 
honour  of  the  house  better  than  a  boy  bred  up  amongst 
these  bitter  Whigs,  the  relations  of  his  elder  brother 
Sir  Henry's  lady.  Then  they  are  on  no  good  terms 
with  the  Redgauntlet  line— bitter  Whigs  they  are,  in 
every  sense.  It  was  a  runaway  matcn  betwixt  Sir 
Henry  and  his  lady.  Poor  thing,  they  would  not  allow 
her  to  see  him  when  in  confinement— they  had  eyen 
the  meanness  to  leave  him  without  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ;  and  as  all  his  own  property  was  seized  upon 
and  plundered,  he  would  have  wanted  common  neces- 
saries, but  for  the  attachment  of  a  fellow  who  was  a 
famous  fiddler— a  blind  man— I  have  seen  him  with 
Sir  Henry  myself,  both  before  the  affair  broke  out  and 
while  it  was  going  on.  I  have  heard  that  he  fiddled 
in  the  streets  of  Carlisle,  and  carried  what  money 
he  got  to  his  master,  while  he  was  confined  in  the 
castle." 

"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Crosbio. 
kindling  with  indignation.  "A  Redgauntlet  would 
have  died  twenty  times  before  he  had  touched  a  fid- 
dler's wages." 

"  Hout  fye — hout  fye — all  nonsense  and  pride,"  said 
the  Laird  of  Summertrees.  "Scornful  dogs  will  eat 
dirty  puddings,  cousin  Crosbie — ye  little  Ken  what 
some  of  your  friends  were  obliged  to  do  yon  time  for  a 

•  An  old  gentleman  of  the  author's  name  was  engaged  in  tha 
affair  of  !715,  and  with  snme  difficulty  was  saveil  from  the  gal- 
lows, by  the  intercession  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Euccleucli  and  Mon- 
mouth. Her  Grace,  who  maintained  a  good  deal  nf  autliorily 
over  tier  clan,  sent  for  the  object  cf  her  interccs.^ion,  and  warn- 
ing him  of  the  risk  which  iie  had  run,  and  the  trouble  she  had 
taken  on  his  account,  wound  up  her  lecture  by  intimating,  that 
in  case  of  such  disloyalty  again,  he  was  not  to  expect  her  inlf. 
rest  in  hid  favour.  "  An  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  the  stoul 
old  Tory,  "  1  fear  I  am  too  old  to  see  another  opportunity." 

1  Ekaxv  Mutton.— The  flesh  of  sheep  that  has  died  of  Jit- 
ease,  not  by  the  hand  of  the  butcher.  In  pastoral  countrei  > 
is  used  as  food  with  little  bi  i^-e. 
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Bowp  of  brose,  or  a  bit  of  bannock. — G — d,  I  carried  a 
caitler's  wheel  for  S/verai  weelts,  partly  for  need,  and 
partly  for  disguisG — there  I  went  bizz — bizz— whizz — 
eizz,  at  every  auld  wife's  door;  and  if  ever  you  want 
your  shears  sharpened,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I  am  the  lad  to 
do  it  for  you,  if  my  wheel  was  but  in  order.'' 

"  You  must  ask  my  leave  first,"  said  the  Provost ; 
"for  I  have  been  tola  you  had  some  queer  fashions  of 
taking  a  kiss  instead  of  a  penny,  if  you  liked  your 
customer." 

"Come,  come,  Provost,"  said  the  lady,  rising,  "if 
the  maut  gets  abune  the  meal  with  you,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  take  myself  away — And  you  will  come  to  my 
room,  gentlemen,  when  you  want  a  cup  of  tea." 

Alan  Fairford  was  not  sorry  for  the  lady's  departure. 
She  seemed  too  much  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  house 
of  Redgaundet,  though  only  a  fourth  cousin,  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  inqun-ies  which  he  proposed  to  make 
after  the  whereabout  of  its  present  head.  Strange 
confused  suspicions  arose  in  his  mind,  from  his  iin- 
perfect  recollection  of  the  tale  of  Wandering  Willie. 
and  the  idea  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  his  friend 
Darsie  Latimer  might  be  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Henry.  But  before  indulging  in  such  specula- 
tions, the  point  was,  to  discover  what  had  actually 
become  of  nim.  If  he  were  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle, 
might  there  not  e.xist  some  rivalry  in  fortune,  or  rank, 
which  might  induce  so  stern  a  man  as  Redgauntlet  to 
uoe  unfair  measures  towards  a  youth  whom  he  would 
find  himself  unab'e  to  niquld  to  his  purpose?  He 
considered  these  points  in  silence,  during  several  revo- 
lutions of  the  glasses  as  they  wheeled  in  galaxy  round 
the  bowl,  waiting  until  the  Provost,  agreeably  to  his 
own  proposal,  should  mention  the  subject  for  which 
he  had  expressly  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees. 

Apparently  the  Provost  had  forgot  his  promise,  or 
at  least  was  in  no  great  haste  to  fulfil  it.  He  debated 
with  great  earnestness  upon  the  stamp  act,  which 
was  then  impending  over  the  American  colonies,  and 
uponotiier  political  subjects  of  the  day,  but  said  not  a 
word  of  Redgauntlet.  Alan  soon  saw  that  the  inves- 
tigation he  rneditated  must  advance,  if  at  all,  on  his 
own  special  motion,  and  determined  to  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  a  pause  in  the  discussion  of  colonial 
politics,  to  sav,  "  1  must  remind  you.  Provost  Crosbie, 
of  your  kind  promise  to  procure  some  intelligence 
upon  the  subject  I  am  so  anxious  about."  ■ 

"  Gadso !"  said  the  Provost,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, "it  is  very  true.— Mr.  Maxwell,  we  wish  to 
■  consult  you  on  a  piece  of  important  business.  You 
must  know — indeed  I  think  you  must  have  heard,  that 
tire  fishermen  at  Broken  burn,  and  higher  up  the  Sol- 
way,  iinve  marie  a  raid  upon  Quaker  Geddes's  stake- 
nets,  and  levelled  all  with  the  sands." 

"In  troth  I  heard  it.  Provost,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  scoundrels  had  so  much  pluck  left,  as  to  right 
tliemselvos  against  a  fashion  which  would  make  the 
upper  heritors  a  sort  of  clocking-hens,  to  hatch  the 
fish  that  folk  below  them  were  to  eaten  and  eat." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Alan,  "that  is  not  the  present 
point.  But  a  young  friend  of  mine  was  with  3Ir. 
Geddes  31  the  time  this  violent  procedure  took  place, 
arid  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  IVow,  our 
friend,  the  Provost,  thinks  that  y.iu  may  be  able  to 
advise" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Provost  and  Sum- 
mertrees speaking  out  i)oth  "at  once,  the  first  endea- 
vouring to  disclaim  all  interest  in  the  question,  and  the 
Last  to  evade  giving  an  answer. 

'Me  think!"  said  the  Provost;  "I  never  thought 
twice  about  it,  Mr.  Fairford ;  it  was  neither  fish,  iior 
flesh,  nor  salt  herring  of  mine." 

"And  I  able  to  advise!"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Sumrni;rtr('cs ;  "what  the  devil  can  I  advise  you  to 
do,  excepting  to  send  the  bellman  through  the  town 
to  cry  your  lost  sheen,  as  they  do  spaniel  dogs  or  stray 
(lonies  7" 

"With  yoi>-  pardon,"  said  Alan,  calmly,  but  reso- 
tiilx3lv,  "  I  must  ask  a  more  serious  answer." 

'Why,  Mr.  Advocato,"  answered  Summertrees, 
"  I  thought  it  was  your  business  to  give  advice  to  the 


lieges,  and  not  to  take  it  from  poor  stupid  country 
gentlemen." 

"If  not  exactly  advice,  it  is  sometimes  our  duty  to 
ask  questions,  Mr.  Maxwell." 

"Ay,  sir,  when  you  have  your  bag- wig  and  yoiir 
gown  on,  we  must  allow  you  the  usual  privilege  of 
both  gown  and  petticoat,  to  ask  what  questions  you 
please.  But  when  you  are  out  of  your  canonicals  the 
case  is  altered.  How  come  you,  sir,  to  suppose  that 
I  have  any  business  with  this  riotous  proceeding, 
or  should  know  more  than  you  do  what  happened 
there?  The  question  proceeds  on  an  uncivil-suppo- 
sition." 

"  I  will  esplain,"  said  Alan,  determined  to  give  Mr. 
Maxwell  no  opportunity  of  breaking  oti'the  conversa- 
tion. "  You  are  an  intimate  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet — he 
is  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  arliay,  and 
of  ha\ing  placed  under  forcible  restraint  the  person  of 
my  friend,  Darsie  Latimer,  a  young  man  of  i^roperty 
and  consequence,  whose  fate  I  am  here  for  the  express 
purpose  of  investigating.  This  is  the  plain  state  of 
the  case;  and  all  parties  concerned, — your  friend,  in 
particular,— will  have  reasori  to  he  thankful  for  the 
temperate  manner  in  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  con- 
duct the  matter,  if  I  am  treated  with  proportionate 
frankness." 

"  You  have  misunderstood  me,"  said  IMaxwell,  with 
a  tone  changed  to  more  composure;  "1  fold  you  I 
was  the  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet, 
who  was  executed,  in  1745,  at  Hairibie,  near  Carlisle, 
but  I  know  no  one  who  at  present  bears  the  name  of 
Redgauntlet." 

"You  know  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,"  said 
Alan,  smiling,  "to  whom  the  name  of  RedgauntleJ 
belongs  ?" 

Maxwell  darted  a  keen  reproachful  look  towards  the 
Provost,  but  instantly  smoothed  his  brow,  and  chang- 
ed his  tone  to  that  of  confidence  and  candour. 

"You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Fairford,  that  the 
poor  persecuted  nonjurors  are  a  little  upon  the  jui 
rive  when  such  clever  young  men  as  you  are  making 
inquiries  after  us.  I  myselif  now,  though  I  arn  quite 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  may  cock  my  hat  at  the  Cross 
as  I  best  like,  sunshine  or  moonshine,  have  been  yet 
so  much  accustomed  to  walk  with  the  lap  of  my  cloak 
cast  over  my  face,  that,  faith,  if  a  redcoat  walk  sud- 
denly up  to  me,  I  wish  for  my  wheel  and  whet-stone, 
again  for  a  moment.  Now  Redgauntlet,  poor  fellow, 
is  far  worse  off— he  is,  you  may  have  heard,  still  under 
the  lash  of  the  law,— the  mark  of  the  beast  is  still  on 
his  forehead,  poor  gentleman, — and  that  makes  us 
cautious — very  cautious — which  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  towards  you,  as  no  one  of  your  appear- 
ance and  manners  would  wish  to  trepan  a  gentleman 
under  misfortune." 

"On  the  contrary,  sir,"  said  Fairford,  "I  wish  to 
afford  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  friends  an  opportunity  to  get 
him  out  of  the  scrape,  by  procuring  the  instant  libera- 
tion of  my  friend  Darsie  Latimer.  I  will  engage, 
that  if  he  has  sustained  no  greater  bodily  harm 
than  a  short  confinement,  the  matter  may  be  passed 
over  quietly,  without  inquiry ;  but  to  attain  this  end, 
so  desirable  for  the  man  who  has  committed  a  great 
and  recent  infraction  of  the  laws,  which  he  had  before 
grievously  offended,  very  speedy  reparation  of  the 
wrong  must  be  rendered." 

Maxwell  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  and  exchanged  a 
glance  or  two,  not  of  the  most  comfortable  or  con- 
gratulatory kind,  with  his  host  the  Provost.  Fairford 
rose  and  walked  about  the  room,  to  allow  them  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  together;  for  lie  was  in 
hopes  that  the  impression  he  had  visibly  made  upon 
Summerirees  was  likely  to  ripen  into  so.mcthing 
favourable  to  his  purpose.  They  took  theopportuniry. 
and  ensnged  in  whispers  to  each  other,  eagerly  ana 
reproachfully  on  the  part  of  the  Laird,  while  the  Pro- 
vost answered  in  an  embarrassed  and  apologe'ica! 
tone.  Some  broken  wordsof  iheconversalion  reached 
Fairford,  whose  presence  they  seemed  to  forget,  as  lie 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intent 
upon  examining  the  figures  upon  a  fine  Indian  screen, 
a  present  to  the  Provost  from  his  brother,  captain  oi 
a  vessel  in  the  Company's  service.  What  he  over- 
heard mad.,  it  evident  that  his  errand,  and  the  obsti- 
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nacy  with  which  he  pursued  it,  occasioned  altercation 
between  the  whisperers. 

Maxwell  at  length  let  out  the  wordF,  "A  pood 
{rl^hi ;  and  so  send  him  home  with  his  tail  scalded, 
like  a  dog  that  has  corae  a  privateering  on  strange 
premises." 

The  Provost's  negative  was  strongly  interposed — 
"  Not  to  be  thought  of'—"  making  bad  worse'  —"  my 
rituation" — "  my  utility" — "  you  cannot  conceiTe  how 
ohsnnate — just  like  his  father." 

They  then  whispered  more  closely,  and  at  length 
tUe  Provost  raise*!  bis  drooping  crest,  and  spoke  in  a 
nieertul  tone.  "  Come,  sit  down  to  your  glas&  Mr. 
Kairford  :  we  have  laid  oar  heads  thegither,  and  you 
shall  .see  it  wiii  not  be  our  fault  if  you  are  not  quite 
pleased,  and  Sir.  Darsie  Latimer  let  loose  to  take  his 
fiddie  under  his  neck  again.  But  Summertrees  thinks 
it  Mrill  rBtjuire  yon  to  put  yocrself  into  some  bodily  risk, 
•vhich  maybe  you  may  not  be  so  keen  of." 

'■Gentlemen,"  said  Fairford,  "I  will  not  certainly 
inun  any  risk  by  which  my  object  may  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  I  bind  it  on  your  consciences — on  yours, 
sir.  ilaxwell,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  ; 
and  on  yours.  Provost,  as  a  magistrate  and  a  loyal 
subject,  that  you  do  not  mislead  me  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

"Nay,  as  for  me,"  said  Scmmertrees,  "I  will  tell 
jrou  the  truth  at  once,  and  fairly  own  that  I  can.  cer- 
tainly find  you  the  m^nsof  seeinz  RedgauntIet,poor 
man  ;  and  that  I  will  do,  if  you  recuire  it,  and  conjure 
him  also  to  treatyoii  as  vourerranci  re<i'jires ;  but  poor 
Redgauntlfct  is  much  clianged — indeed,  to  say  truth, 
bis  temper  never  was  the  best  in  the  world ;  however, 
I  will  warrant  you  from  any  very  great  danger." 

'"I  will  warrant  myself  trom  such."  saic  Fairford, 
"  by  canning  a  proper  force  with  me." 

"Indeed,''  said  Sumraertrees,  "you  will  do  no  such 
thing;  for.  in  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that  we 
wiii  deliver  up  the  poor  fellow  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistinea  when,  on  the  contrary,  my  only  reason 
for  furnishing  you  vdth  the  clew  I  arn  to  put  into 
your  hands,  is  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  on  all 
sides?  And  secondly,  his  intelligence  is  so  good,  that 
were  you  coming  near  hun  with  soldiers,  or  constables, 
or  the  lilie.  I  shall  answer  for  it,  you  will  never  lay  salt 
on  hia  tail." 

Fairford  mused  for  a  moment.  He  considered, 
that  to  gain  si^i  of  this  man,  and  knowledge  of  his 
friend's  condition,  were  advantages  to  be  purchased 
ct  ever>'  personal  risk;  and  be  saw  plainly,  that  were 
he  10  take  the  course  most  safe  for  himself,  and  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  law.  it  was  clear  he  wotdd  either 
be  deprived  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  guide 
him.  or  that  Redgauntlet  would  be  apprized  of  bis 
danger,  and  might  probably  leave  the  countrj',  carry- 
ing his  captive  alon^  with  him.  He  therefore  re- 
peated, "I  put  myself  on  your  honour,  jlr.  MaxweB; 
and  I  will  go  alone  to  visit  your  friend.  1  have  little 
doubt  I  shall  find  him  amenable  to  reason ;  and  that 
I  shall  receive  .&om  him  a  satisfactory  account  of  Mr. 
Latimer." 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  will,"  said  3Ir.  Max- 
well ci  Summertrees ;  ''  but  still  I  think  it  will  be 
only  in  the  long  run,  and  after  having  sustained  some 
delay  and  inconvenience  My  warrandice  goes  no 
farther  " 

"  I  will  take  it  as  it  is  given,"  said  Alan  Fairford. 
"But  let  me  ask,  would  it  not  be  better,  since  you 
value  your  friend's  safety  so  highly,  and  surely  would 
not  willingly  compromise  mine,  that  the  Provost  or 
you  should  go  vvith  me  to  this  man,  if  he  is  within 
any  reasonable  distance,  and  try  to  make  him  h^ir 
reason  V 

"Mel— I  will  not  go  my  fool's  length"  said  the 
Provost ;  "  and  that,  Mr.  Alan,  you  may  be  well  as- 
M:red  of.  Mr.  Redgauntlet  is  mv  wife's  fourth  cousm, 
that  is  undeniable;  but  were  oe  the  last  of  her  kin 
and  iniiie  botli,  it  would  ill  befit  my  office  to  be  com- 
muning with  refuels." 

•'Ay,  or  drinkin?  with  nonjm-ors,"  said  Maxwell, 
filling  his  glass.  "  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  have 
m-rt  Claverliouse  at  a  field-preaching.  And  as  for 
myself,  Mr.  Fahrford,  I  cannot  go,  for  just  the  opposite 
leason.    It  would  L^;  in/ra  dig.  in  the  Provost  of  this 


most  ^uiishing  and  loy-al  town  to  associate  wiib 
t  Redgauntlet ;  and  for  me,  it  would  be  nosdlur  a  socio. 
There  would  bejxist  to  London,  with  the  tidings  that 
two  such  Jacobites  as  Redgauntlet  and  I  bad  met  on 
a  braeside — the  Habeas  Corpus  would  be  suspended 
—fame  would  sound  a  charge  from  Carlisle  to  the 
Land's-End — and  who  knows  but  the  very  wind  ot 
the  rumour  might  blow  my  estate  from  between  mr 
finger^  and  vaj  bodjr  over  Eirickstane-brae  again? 
No,  no;  bide  a  ghfi— I  will  go  into  the  Provost's 
closet,  and  write  a  letter  to  Redgauntlet,  and  direct  yoa 
how  to  deliver  it." 

"  There  is  pen  and  ink  in  the  office,"  said  the  Pnv 
TOst,  pointing  to  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  in 
which  he  had  his  walnut-tree  desk,  and  east-counixy 
cabinet. 

"A  yea  that  can  write,  I  hope?'  said  the  old 
Laird. 

•^It  can  write  and  spell  baith,— in  right  hands," 
answered  the  Provost  as  the  Land  retired  and  shot 
the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER    XIL 

jrAr-EATTTE  OP  AtAS  FAIHTOBD,   COSTlSTTZy. 

The  room  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
;  of  Summertrees'' a  presence,  than  the  Provost  looked 
:  very  warily  above,'  beneath,  and  aroand  the  apart- 
[  ment^  hittjied  his  chair  towards  that  of  his  re- 
I  mainmg  guest,  and  began  to  apeak  in  a  whispa 
I  which  could  not  have  startled  "  the  smallest  mouse 
iha  t  creeps  on  floor." 

"  Mr.  Fairford,"  said  he,  "  yon  are  a  good  lad ;  and, 
what  is  more,  rou  are  my  auld  friend  your  father's 
son.  Tour  father  has  been  agent  for  this  bmgh  for 
years,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  the  cotmcil ; 
so  there  have  been  a  sort  of  obligations  between  him 
and  me ;  it  may  have  been  now  on  this  ade  ami  now 
on  that ;  but  obligations  there  have  heea.  I  am  bnt 
a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford ;  but  I  hope  yon  tmdastauod 
mel" 

"  I  believe  von  mean  me  well,  Proroet ;  and  I  am 
sure,"  repVed  Fairford,  "you  can  never  better  show 
your  kindness  than  on  this  occasion." 

"  That's  it — that's  the  very  point  I  would  be  at, 
Mr.  Alan,"  rqtlied  the  Prorost ;  "besides,  1  am,  as 
becomes  wdl  mj  ramation,  a  stanch  friend  to  Xiik 
and  King,  meamng  this  present  establishment  in 
church  and  state ;  and  so,  as  I  was  saying,  yoa  may 
command  my  best — advice." 

"  I  hope  toT  your  assistance  and  co-operation  also," 
said  the  youth. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  waiy  magistrata 
"  WelL  now,  tou  see  one  may  love  the  Kirk,  and  yet 
not  ride  on  the  r^ing  of  it  j  and  one  may  love  the 
Kin&  and  yet  not  oe  crammi^  him  eternally  down 
the  throat  of  the  nnhappy  folk  that  may  chance  to 
like  anothCT  Bang  bener.  I  haTe  frifaids  and  con- 
nexions among  them,  Mr.  FaiifordL  as  your  father 
may  have  clients — they  are  flesh  and  blood  like  our- 
sehes,  thesepoor  Jacobite  bodies — sons  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  after  all;  and  therefore — ^I  hope  yoa  understand 
me  ? — I  am  a  plain-spoken  man." 

"I  am  afraid  I  do  net  quite  understand  yon,"  said 
Fairford ;  "and  if  yon  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  in 
private,  my  dear  Provost,  yon  had  better  come  quick!? 
out  with  i^  for  the  Laird  of  Samm^trees  must  finish 
bis  letter  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"  Not  a  Imi,  man— Pate  is  a  lang-headed  fellow,  but 
bis  pen  do^  not  clear  the  paper  as  bis  greyhound 
does  the  'nnwald-fuis.  I  gave  him  a  wipe  about 
that,  if  yon  noriced ;  I  can  say  any  thing  to  Pate-io- 
Pail— Indeed,  be  is  my  wife's  near  kinsman." 

"But  your  advice.  Provost,'"  said  Alan,  who  per- 
ceived that.  Eke  a  shy  horse,  the  worthy  ma^istrare 
always  started  off  from  his  own  purpose  jlsc  when 
be  s'remed  aniroacbing  to  it. 

"  Weel,  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  terms,  for  I  am  a 
plain  man. — Te  see,  we  will  eiq^>ose  that  any  fn^id 
like  yourself  were  in  the  dewiest  hole  of  the  Nith, 
and  making  a  qirattle  for  your  life.  Now  you  sne^ 
such  being  the  case,  I  have  little  chance  of  belpiim 
you,  being  a  fot,  short- armed  msn,  zztd  no  ewinune* 
18* 
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and  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  jumping  in  after 
vou?" — 

"  I  understand  vou,  I  think,"  said  Alan  Fairford. 
"You  liiink  that  Darsie  Latimer  is  in  danger  of  his 
life." 

"Me!— I  think  nothing.about  it,  Mr.  Alan;  but  If 
he  were,  as  I  trust  he  is  not,  he  is  nae  drap's  blood 
akin  to  you,  Jlr.  Alan." 

"But  here  your  friend,  Summertrees,"  said  the 
young  lawyer,  "offers  me  a  letter  to  this Redgauntlet 
of  yours— What  say  you  to  that  ?" 

"Me!"  ejaculated  the  Provost,  "me,  Mr.  Alan?  I 
say  neither  buff  nor  stye  to  it— But  ye  dinna  ken 
what  it  is  to  look  a  Redgauntlet  in  the  face;— better 
try  my  wife,  who  is  but  a  fourth  cousin,  before  ye 
venture  on  the  Laird  himseh"— just  say  something 
about  the  Revolution,  and  see  what  a  look  she  can 
gie  you." 

"  I  shall  leave  you  to  stand  all  the  shots  from  that 
battery.  Provost,""  rep  hed  Fairford.  "But  speak  out 
like  a  man— Do  you  think  Summertrees  means  fairly 
by  me  ?" 

"  Fairly — he  is  just  coming — fairly  ?  1  am  a  plain 
man,  Mr.  Fairford— but  ye  said  Fairly?" 

"I  do  so,"  replied  Alan,  "  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
me  to  know,  and  to  yoa  to  tell  me  if  such  is  the  case; 
for  if  you  do  not,  you  may  be  an  accomplice  to  mur- 
der before  the  fact,  and  that  under  circumstances 
which  may  bring  it  near  to  murder  under  trust." 

"Murder! — who  spoke  of  murder  ?"  said  the  Pro- 
vost; "  no  danger  of  that,  Mr.  Alan— only,  if  I  were 
vou — to  speak  my  plain  mind" — Here  he  approached 
his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  the  young  lawyer,  and, 
after  another  acute  pang  of  travail,  was  safely  de- 
livered of  his  advice  in  the  following  abrupt  words : 
— "T'ake  a  keek  into  Pate's  letter  before  you  deli- 
ver It." 

Fairford  started,  looked  the  Provost  hard  in  the  face, 
and  was  silent;  while  Mr.  Crosbie.  with  the  self-ap- 
probation of  one  who  has  at  length  brought  himself 
to  the  discharge  of  a  great  duty,  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  sacrifice,  nodded  and  winked  to  Alan,  as 
if  enforcing  his  advice;  and  then  swallowing  a  large 
glass  of  punch,  concluded,  with  the  sigh  of  a  man 
released  from  a  heavy  burden,  "I  am  a  plain  man, 
Mr.  Fairford." 

"A  plain  man?"  said  Maxwell,  who  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment,  with  tlie  letter  in  his  hand, — 
"  Provost,  I  never  heard  you  make  use  of  the  word, 
but  when  you  had  some  sly  turn  of  your  own  to  work 
cut." 

The  Provost  looked  silly  enough,  and  the  Laird  of 
Summertrees  directed  a  keen  and  suspicious  glance 
upon  Alan  Fairford,  who  sustained  it  with  profes- 
sional intrepidity. — There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"I  was  trying,"  said  the  Provost,  "  Iq  dissuade  our 
young  friend  from  his  wildgoose  expedition." 

"And  I,"  said  Fairford,  "am  determined  to  go 
through  with  it.  Trusting  myself  to  you,  Mr.  ^la.x- 
well,  I  conceive  that  I  rely,  as  I  before  said,  on  the 
word  of  a  gentleman." 

"I  will  warrant  you,"  said  Maxwell,  "from  all  se- 
rious consecfuences — some  inconveniences  you  must 
look  to  suti'er." 

"  To  these  I  shall  be  resigned."  said  Fairford,  "  and 
stand  prepared  to  run  my  risk.' 

"  VVell  then,"  said  Summertrees,  "you  must  go" — 

"I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Provost,  rising;  "when  you  have  done  with  your 
crack,  you  will  find  me  at  my  wife's  tea-table." 

"Atiu  a  more  accomplished  old  woman  never 
drank  cat-lap,"  said  Maxwell,  as  he  shut  the  door; 
"  the  last  word  has  him.  speak  it  who  will— and  yet 
because  he  is  a  whilly-wnaw  body,  and  has  a  plausi- 
ble tongue  of  his  own,  and  is  well  enough  connected, 
and  espt;oially  because  no  body  could  ever  find  out 
whether  be  is  Whig  or  Tory,  this  is  the  third  time 
they  have  made  him  Provost! — But  to  the  matter  in 
hand  This  letter,  Mr.  Fairford,"  putting  a  sealed 
one  into  his  hand,     is  addressed,  you  observe,  to  Mr. 

II of  H ,  and  contains  your  credentials  for 

that  genth-man,  who  is  aLso  known  bv  his  family 
narne  of  Redgauntlet,  but  less  frwiuenlly.  addressed 
bv  it,  because  it  is  mentioned  sometliing  invi(hoiisly 


in  a  certain  act  of  Parliament.  I  have  little  doubt  he 
\yill  assure  you  of  your  friend's  safety,  and  in  a  short 
time  place  nim  at  freedom — that  is,  supposing  him 
under  present  restraint.  But  the  point  is,  to  iliscover 
where  he  is — and,  before  you  are  made  aciiuainted 
with  this  necessary  part  of  the  business,  you  must 
give  me  your  assurance  of  honour  that  you  will 
acquaint  no  one,  either  by  word  or  letter,  with  the 
expedition  which  you  now  propose  to  yourself" 

"How,  sir?"  answered  Alan;  "can  you  expect 
that  I  will  not  take  the  precaution  of  informing  some 
person  of  the  route  I  am  about  to  take,  that  in  case 
of  accident  it  may  be  known  where  I  am,  and  with 
what  purpose  I  have  gone  thither?" 

"And  can  you  expect,"  answered  IMaxwell,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  that  I  am  to  place  my  friend's  safety 
not  merely  in  your  hands,  but  in  those  of  any  person 
vou  may  choose  to  confide  in,  and  who  may  use  the 
Knowledge  to  his  destruction  ?— Na — na— I  have 
pledged  my  word  for  your  safety,  and  you  must  give 
me  yours  to  be  private  in  the  matter — giff-gaff^you 
know." 

Alan  Fairford  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  ob- 
ligation to  secrecy  gave  a  new  and  suspicious  colour- 
ing to  the  whole  transaction  ;  but  considering  that  his 
friend's  release  might  depend  upon  his  accepting  the 
condition,  he  gave  it  in  the  terms  proposed,  and  with 
the  resolution  of  abiding  by  it. 

"And  now,  sir,"  he  said,  "whither  am  I  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  letter?  Is  Mr.  Herries  at  Broken- 
burn?"  _ 

"He  is  not :  I  do  not  think  he  will  come  thither 
again,  until  the  business  of  the  stake-nets  be  hushed' 
up,  nor  would  I  advise  him  to  do  so — the  Quakers, 
with  all  their  demureness,  can  bear  malice  as  long  as 
other  folk;  and  though  I  have  not  the  prudence  ot 
Mr.  Provost,  who  refuses  to  ken  where  his  friends 
are  concealed  during  adversity,  lest,  perchance,  he 
should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  yet  1  do 
not  think  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  inquire  into  Red- 
gauntlet's  wanderings,  poor  man,  but  wish  to  remain 
at  perfect  freedom  to  answer,  if  asked  at,  that  I  ken 
nothing  of  the  matter.  You  must,  then,  go  to  old 
Tom  'Trumbuirs,  at  Annan — Tarn  Turnpenny,  as 
thev  call  him, — and  he  is  sure  either  to  know  where 
Redgauntlet  is  himself,  or  to  find  some  one  who  can 
give  a  shrewd  aruess.  But  you  must  attend  that  old 
Turnpenny  will  answer  no  question  on  such  a  subject 
without  you  give  him  the  pass-word,  which  at  pre- 
sent you  must  do,  by  asking  him  the  age  of  the  moon  j 
if  he  answers,  'Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo, 
you  are  to  answer. '  Then  plague  on  Aberdeen  Alma- 
nacks,' and  upon  that  he  will  hold  free  intercourse 
\yiih  you. — And  now,  I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no 
time,  for  the  parole  is  often  changed — and  take  care 
of  yourself  among  these  moonlight  lads,  for  laws 
and  lawvers  do  not  stand  very  high  in  their  favour." 

"I  will  set  out  this  instant,"  said  the  young  bar- 
rister ;  "  I  will  but  bid  the  Provost  and  Mrs.  Crosbie 
farewell,  and  then  get  on  horseback  so  soon  as  the 
hostler  of  the  George  Inn  can  saddle  him ;— as  foi 
the  smugglers,  I  am  neither  ganger  nor  supervisor, 
and,  like  the  man  who  met  the  devil,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them." 

"  You  are  a  mettled  yourig  man,"  said  Summer- 
trees,  evidently  with  increasing  good-will,  en  observ- 
ing an  alertness  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  per- 
haps he  did  not  expect  from  Alan's  appearance  and 
profession,— "  a  very  mettled  young  fellow  indeed! 

and  it   is   almost   a  pity" Here   he   stopped 

short. 

"What  is  a  pity?"  said  Fairford. 

"It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  go  with  you  my- 
self or  at  least  send  a  trusty  guide." 

They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber  of  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  for  it  was  in  that  asylum  that  the  ladies  of 
the  period  dispensed  their  tea,  when  the  parlour  was 
occupied  by  the  punch-bowl. 

"You  have  been  good  bairns  to-night,  gentlemen." 
said  Mrs.  Crosbie:  "I  am  afraid,  Summertrees,  that 
the  Provost  has  given  you  a  bad  browsi ;  you  are  not 
used  to  quit  the  lee-side  of  the  punch-bowl  in  such  a 
hurry.     I  say  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Fairford,  for  you  are 
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too  yoiiriE;  a  man  yet  f()r  stoiip  and  birkcr;  but  I  liope 
you  "will  not  tcirthe  Edinburgh  fine  I'olk  that  tlie  Pro- 
vost has  scrimped  you  of  your  cogie,  as  thu  sang 
saysl" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  Provost's  kindness,  and 
yours,  madam,"  replied  Alnn;  "but  the  truth  is,  I 
have  still  a  long  vide  before  me  this  evening,  and  the 
sooner  1  am  on  horseback  ihe  better." 

"This  evening  7"  said  llu;  Provost,  anxiously;  "had 
you  not  better  take  daylight  with  you  to-morrow 
morning  7" 

"  3Ir.  Kairford  will  ride  as  well  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,"  said  Suniniertrees,  taking  the  word  out  of 
Alan's  mouth. 

The  Provost  said  no  more,  nor  did  his  wife  ask  any 
questions,  nor  testify  any  surprise  at  the  suddenness 
of  their  guest's  departure. 

Having  drank  tea,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  with 
the  usual  ceremony.  The  Laird  of  Summertrees 
seemed  studious  to  prevent  any  further  communica- 
tion between  him  and  the  Provost,  and  reniained 
lounging  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stair  while  they 
made  their  adieus — heard  the  Provost  ask  if  Alan  pro- 
posed a  speedy  return,  and  the  latter  reply,  that  his 
stay  was  uncertain,  aiid  witnessed  the  paning  shake 
of  the  hand,  which,  with  a  pressure  more  warm  than 
usual,  and  a  tremulous,  "  God  bless  and  prosper  you  !" 
Mr.  Crosbie  bestowed  on  his  young  friend.  Maxwell 
even  strolled  with  Fairford  as  far  as  the  George,  al- 
though resistmg  all  his  attempts  at  further  inquiry  into 
the  afTairs  of  Ucdgauntlet,  and  referring  him  to  Tom 
'>umbull,  alias  Turnpenny,  for  the  particulars  which 
ne  might  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  into. 

At  length  Alan's  hack  was  produced;  an  animal 
long  in  neck,  and  high  in  bone,  accoutred  with  a  pair 
of  saddle-bags  contaming  the  rider's  travelling  ward- 
robe. Proudly  surmounting  his  small  stock  of  neces- 
saries, and  no  way  ashamed  of  a  mode  of  travelling 
•whicn  a  modern  Mr.  Silvertongue  would  consider  as 
the  last  of  degradations,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  of 
the  old  Jacobite,  Pate-in-Peril,  and  set  forward  on  the 
road  to  the  royal  burgh  of  Annan.  His  reflections 
during  his  ride  were  none  of  ihe  most  pleasant.  He 
could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  he  was  venturing 
rather  too  rashly  into  the  power  of  outlawed  ana 
desperate  persons ;  for  with  such  only,  a  man  in  the 
situation  of  Redgauntlet  could  be  supposed  to  asso- 
ciate. There  wire  other  grounds  for  apprehension. 
Several  marks  of  intelligence  betwixt  Mrs.  Crosbie 
and  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  had  not  escaped  Alan's 
acute  observation  ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Provost's 
inclinations  towards  him,  which  he  believed  to  be  sin- 
cere and  good,  were  not  fism  enough  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  this  league  between  his  wife  and  friend. 
The  Provost's  adieus,  like  Macbeth's  amen,  had  stuck 
in  his  throat,  antl  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  appre- 
hended more  than  he  dare  give  utterance  to. 

Laying  all  these  matters  together,  Alan  thought, 
with  no  little  anxiety,  on  the  celebrated  hnes  of 
Shakespeare, 

"  A  drop. 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop,"  &c 

But  pertinacity  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  young 
lawyer's  character.  He  was,  and  always  had  been, 
totally  unlike  the  "horse  hot  at  hand,"  who  tires  be- 
fore noon  through  his  own  over  eager  exertions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  efibrts 
seemed  iiequejitly  inadequate  to  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  whatever  that  for  the  time  might  be;  and  it 
was  only  as  the  difficulties  of  the  lask  increased,  that 
his  mind  seemed  to  acquire  the  energy  necessary  to 
conibat  and  subdue  thein.  If,  thcxlbre,  he  went 
an.xiously  forward  upon  his  uncirtain  and  perilous  ex- 
pedition, the  reader  must  acquit  him  of  all  idea,  even 
in  a  passing  thought,  of  the  possibility  of  abr.ndoning 
his  search,  and  resigning  Darsie  Latimer  to  his  des- 
tiny. 

A  couple  of  hours  riding  brought  him  to  the  little 
town  of  Annan,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'cbck.  The  sun  had  set, 
but  the  day  was  not  yet  ended;  and  when  he  had 
alighted  and  seen  his  horse  properly  cared  for  at  the 
pnncipal  inn  of  the  place,  he  was  readily  directed  to 
Mr.  Maxwell's  friend,  old  Tom  Trumbull,  with  whom 


every  body  seemed  well  acquainted.  He  endeavonrvif 
to  fish  out  from  the  lad  that  acted  as  a  guide,  some- 
thing of  this  man's  situation  and  profession  ;  but  the 
general  expressions  of  "  a  very  cfecent  man" — "  n  veiv 
honest  body" — "  weel  to  pass  in  the  world,"  and  such 
like,  were  all  that  could  be  extracted  from  him  ;  and 
while  Fairford  was  following  up  the  investigation 
with  closer  interrogatories,  (be  lau  put  an  end  to  them 
by  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  whose  de- 
cent dwelling  was  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and 
considerably  nearer  to  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  a  littla 
row  of  houses  running  down  to  the  water-side,  and 
having  gardens  and  other  accommodations  beiiind. 
There  was  heard  within  the  uplifting  of  a  Scottish 
psalm;  and  the  hoy  saying,  "They  are  at  exercise, 
sir,"  gave  intimation  they  might  not  be  admitted  till 
prayers  were  over. 

When,  however,  Fairford  repeated  the  summons 
with  the  end  of  his  whip,  the  singing  ceased,  and  Mr. 
Trumbull  himself,  with  his  psalm-book  in  his  hand, 
kept  open  by  the  insertion  of  his  forefinger  between 
the  leaves,  came  to  demand  the  meaning  of  this  un- 
seasonable interruption. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  his  whole 
appearance  seemed  to  be  from  the  confidant  of  a 
desperate  man,  and  the  associate  of  outlaws  in  their 
unlawful  enterprises.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony  figure, 
with  white  hair  combed  straight  down  on  each  side 
of  his  face,  and  an  iron-gray  hue  of  complexion; 
where  the  lines  or  rather,  as  Quin  said  of  Macklin, 
the  cordage,  of  his  countenance  were  so  sternly  adapt- 
ed to  a  devotional  and  even  ascetic  expression,  that 
they  left  no  room  for  any  indication  of  reckless  daring, 
or  sly  dissimulation.  In  short,  Trumbull  appeared  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  rigid  old  Covenanter,  who  said 
only  what  he  thought  right,  acted  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  duty,  and,  if  he  committed  errqr.^, 
did  so  under  the  full  impression  that  he  was  serving 
God  rather  than  man. 

"  Do  you  want  ine  sir  7"  he  said  to  Fairford,  whose 
guide  had  slunk  to  the  rear,  is  if  to  escape  the  rebuke 
of  the  severe  old  man, — "VVe  were  engaged,  and  itia 
the  Saturday  nighi." 

Alan  Fairford's  preconceptions  were  so  much  de- 
ranged by  this  man's  appearance  and  manner  that  he 
stood  for  a  moment  bewildered,  and  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  giving  a  cant  pass- word  to  a  cler- 
gyman descending  from  the  puipit,  as  to  the  respect- 
able father  of  a  family  just  interrupted  in  his  prayers 
for  and  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Hastily  conclu- 
ding Mr.  Maxwell  had  passed  some  idle  jest  on  him, 
or  rather  that  he  had  mistaken  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  directed,  he  asked  if  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Trumbull. 

"To  Thomas  Tnmibull,"  answered  the  old  man — 
"What  mav  be  your  business,  sir  7"  And  he  glanced 
his  eye  to  the  book  he  held  in  his  hand,  with  a  sigh 
like  that  of  a  saint  desirous  of  dissolution. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees 7" 
said  Fairford. 

"I  have  heard  of  such  a  gentleman  in  theoounti'y 
side,  but  have  no  acquainiance  with  him,"  answered 
Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  he  is,  as  I  have  heard,  a  Pap)st ;  for. 
the  whore  that  sitteth  on  the  seven  hills  ceaseih  not 
yet  to  pour  forth  the  cup  of  her  abomination  on.  those 
parts." 

"Vet  he  directed  me  hither,  my  good  friend,"  said- 
Alan.  "Is  there  another  of  your  name  in  tlais  towii 
of  Annan  7" 

"None,"  replied  Mr.  Tnmibull,  "since  niy  worthy 
father  was  removed  ;  he  was  indeed  a  shining  ligiit. — 
I  wish  you  good-even,  sir." 

"  Stay  one  single  instant,"  said  Fairford  ;  "  thin-  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  Not  more  than  the  casting  the  burden  of  our  sias 
where  they  should  be  laid,"  saig^homas  Trumbull, 
about  to  shut  the  door  in  the  inquirer's  face. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "the  Laird oi 
Redgaimtlet  7" 

"Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  treason  and  rebel- 
lion !"  exclaimed  Trumbull.  "Young  gentleman,  you 
are  iinportunate.  I  live  here  ampng  my  own.  people, 
and  do  not  consort  with  Jacobites  and  nia,ss-mon- 
gers." 

He  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door    but  did  not 
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shut  it,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  escape  Alans 
notice.  .  .  • ,   CI     ,,  J 

"Mr.  Redgauntlct  IS  sometimes,  he  said,  called 
Hemes  of  Birrenswork ;  perhaps  you  may  know  him 
under  that  name." 

"Friend,  you  are  uncivil,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull ; 
"  honest  men  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  one  name 
updefiled.  I  ken  nothing;  about  those  who  have  two. 
Good-oven  to  you,  friend." 

He  vi^ns  now  about  to  slam  the  door  in  his  visiter  s 
face  without  further  ceremony,  when  Alan,  who  had 
observed  symptoms  that  the  name  of  Redgauntlet 
did  not  seem  altogether  so  indifterent  lo  him  as  he 
pretended,  arrested  his  purpose  by  saying,  in  a  low 
i'oii^e,  "  At  least  you  can  tell  me  what  age  the  moon 
^s  ?" 

The  Old  man  started,  as  If  from  a  trance,  and,  before 
answering,  surveyed  the  querist  with  a  keen  penetra- 
ting glance,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Are  you  really  in 
possession  ot  this  key  to  my  confidence,  or  do  you 
speaR  from  mere  accident  ?" 

To  this  keen  look  of  scrutiny,  Fairford  replied  by  a 
smile  of  intelligence. 

The  iron  muscles  of  the  old  man's  face  did  not, 
however,  rela.x,  as  he  dropped,  in  a  careless  manner, 
the  countersign,  "Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo.' 

"  Then  plague  of  all  Aberdeen  Almanacks  !" 

"And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  time,"  said 
Thomas  Trumbull.  "Could  you  riot  have  said  as 
much  at  first  7 — And  standing  wasting  time,  and  en- 
couraging lookers-on,  in  the  open  street  too  7  Come 
,n  by— in  by." 

He  drew  his  visiter  into  the  dark  entrance  of  the 
house,  and  shut  the  door  carefullv;  then  putting  his 
head  into  an  apartment  which  the  murmurs  within 
announced  to  be  filled  with  the  family,  he  said  aloud, 
"A  work  of  necessity  and  mercy — Malachi,  take  the 
book— you  will  sing  six  double  verses  of  tiie  hundred 
^iid  nineteen — and  you  may  lecture  out  of  tlie  Lament- 
ations. And,  Malachi,"— this  he  said  in  an  under 
aone, — "see  you  give  them  a  screed  of  doctrine  that 
v,:ili  last  them  till  I  come  back ;  or  else  these  incon- 
siderate lads  will  be  out  of  the  house,  and  away  to  the 
pdblics,  wasting  their  precious  time,  and,  it  may  be, 
pulling  themselves  in  the  way  of  missing  the  morn- 
ing-tiue." 

An  articulate  answer  from  within  intimated  j\Iala- 
chi's  acquiescence  in  the  commands  imposed  ;  and 
Mr.Trumbull,  shutting  the  door,  muttered  something 
about  fast  bind,  fast  find,  turned  the  key,  and  put  it 
into'lHiJ  pocket;  and  then  bidding  his  visiter  have  a 
care  of  his  steps,  and  make  no  noise,  he  led  him 
througlithe  house,  and  out  at  a  back-door,  into  a  little 
garden.  Here  a  plaited  alley  conducted  them,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  their  being  seen  by  any  neigh- 
bour, toadjorin  the  garden- wall,  which  being  opened, 
proved  to  Le  a  i)rivate  entrance  into  a  three-stalled 
stable;  incne  of  which  was  a  horse,  that  whinnied 
on  their  eiitrftiK'"e.  "  Hush,  hush  !"  cried  the  old  man, 
and  presently  seconded  his  exhortations  to  silence  by 
throwing  a  iandful  of  corn  into  the  manger,  and  the 
horse  soon  converted  his  aclinowledgeinent  of  their 
presence  into  the  usual  sound  of  nmnching  and  grind- 
ing his  provender. 

As  the  light  wf.s  now  failing  fast,  the  old  man,  with 
much  more  alertness  than  might  have  been  expeet(?d 
frum  the  rigidity  of  his  figure,  closed  the  window- 
i-liuttere  .in  an  i instant,  produced  phosphorus  and 
matches,  -and  ligiited  a  stable-lantern,  which  he 
placed  on -the  corji  bin,  and  then  addressed  Fairford. 

We  are  pnvate  h<eie,  young  man  ;  and  as  some  time 
has  been  wfteted  already,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me  what  is  your  errand.  Is  it  about  the  way  of 
business,  or  the  other  job  7" 

"My  business  wW.  you,  Mr.  Trumbiill,  is  tore- 
quest  yi>ii  will  find  me  the  means  of  delivering  this 
k  tter,  from  Mr.  Maxweiil  of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird 
of  Redgauntlet." 

■  Humph— f»ahi«usj<:)'5 !— Pate  Maxwell  will  still 
've  the  auld  nnan— alwavs  Pate-in-Peril— Craig-in- 
Peril.  for  what  I  knew.  iLst  me  see  the  letter  from 
tiim." 

He  examined  rt  vi-ith  tmi'h  care,  turning  it  up  and 
i«,vvj,..a.pd.  bait.ij;,?,.*'.  tJ.ife-eeid  very  attentively.  "  All's 


nght,  I  see;  it  has  the  private  mark  for  haste  and 
speed.  I  bless  my  Maker  that  I  am  no  great  man,  or 
great  man's  fellow;  and  so  I  think  no  more  of  these 
passages  than  just  to  help  them  forward  in  the  way 
of  business.  You  are  an  utter  stranger  in  these  parts, 
I  warrant  7" 
Fairford  answered  in  the  aflfirmative. 
"  Ay — I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser  choice — 
I  must  call  some  one  to  direct  you  what  to  do — 
Stay,  we  must  go  to  hini,  I  believe.  You  are  well 
reeomrnended  to  me,  friend,  and  doubtless  trusty; 
otherwise  you  may  see  more  than  I  would  like  to 
show,  or  am  in  the  use  of  showing  in  the  common 
line  of  business." 

Saying  this,  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the  ground, 
beside  the  post  of  one  of  the  empty  stalls,  drew  up  a 
small  spring-bolt  which  secured  it  to  the  floor,  and 
then  forchig  the  post  to  one  side,  discovered  a  small 
trap-door.  "Follow  me,"  he  said,  and  dived  into  the 
subterranean  descent  to  which  this  secret  aperture 
gave  access. 

Fairford  plu-nged  after  him,  not  without  apprehen- 
sions of  more  kinds  than  one,  but  still  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  adventure. 

The  descent,  which  was  not  above  six  feet,  led  to 
a  very  narrow  passage,  which  seemed  to  have  oeen 
constructed  for  tiie  precise  purpose  of  excluding 
every  one  who  chanced  to  be  an  inch  more  in  girth 
than  was  his  conductor.  A  small  vaulted  room,  of 
about  eight  feet  square,  received  them  at  the  end  of 
this  lane.  Here  Mr.  Trumbull  left  Fairford  alone,  and 
returned  for  a  instant,  as  he  said,  to  shut  his  concealed 
trap-door. 

Fairford  liked  not  his  departure,  as  it  left  him  in 
utter  darkness  ;  besides  that  his  breathing  was  much 
affected  by  a  strong  and  stifling  smell  of  spirits,  and 
other  articles  of  a  savour  more  powerful  than  agreea- 
ble to  the  lungs.  He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  when 
he  heard  the  returning  steps  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  who, 
when  once  more  by  his  side,  opened  a  strong  though 
narrow  door  in  the  wall,  and  conveyed  Fairford  into 
an  immense  magazine  of  spirit-casks,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this  range  of 
well-stocked  subterranean  vaults,  which,  upon  a  low 
whistle,  began  to  flicker  and  move  towards  them.  An 
undefined  figure,  holding  a  dark  lantern,  with  the 
light  averted,  approached  them,  whom  Mr.  Trumbull 
thus  addressed  : — "  Why  were  you  not  at  worship. 
Job  ;  and  this  Saturday  at  e'en  7" 

"  Swanston  was  loading  the  Jenny,  sir;  and  1 
stayed  to  serve  out  the  article." 

"True — a  work  of  neces^ty,  and  in  the  wnv  of  busi- 
ness.   Does  the  Jumping  Jenny  sail  this  tide?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  she  sails  for" 

"I  did  not  ask  vou  xohcre,  she  sailed  for,  Job," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  interrupting  him.  "  I 
thank  my  Maker,  I  know  nothing  of  their  incorn- 
ings  or  outgoings.  I  sell  my  article  fairly  and  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business;  and  I  \ynsh  my  hands 
of  every  thing  else.  Hut  what  I  wished  to  know 
is,  whether  the  gentleman  called  the  I,aird  of  the 
Solway  Lakes  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border 
even  now  7" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "the  Laird  is  something  i.n 
my  own  line,  you  know — a  little  contraband  or  so. 
There  is  a  statute  for  him— But  no  matter;  he  rook 
the  sands  after  the  splore  at  the  Quaker's  fish-traps 
yonder ;  for  he  has  a  leal  heart  the  Laird,  and  is 
always  true  to  the  country-side.  But  avast— is  all 
snug  here?" 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan  Fairford  the 
light  side  of  the  lantern  he  earned,  who,  by  the  tran- 
sient gleam  which  it  threw  in  passing  on  the  man  who 
bore  it,  saw  a  huge  figure,  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
with  a  rough  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  set  of  fea- 
tures corresponding  to  his  bulky  frame.  He  thought 
also  he  observed  pistols  at  his  belt. 

"I  will  answer  for  this  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Trumbull ;  "  he  must  be  brought  to  speech  of  th«. 
Laird." 

"That  will  be  kittle  steering,"  said  the  subordinate 
personage;  "for  I  understood  that  the  Laird  and  his 
folk  were  no  sooner  on  the  other  side  than  >.|ie  'and 
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eharks  were  on  them,  and  some  mounted  lobsters 
from  Carlisle;  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  split  and 
squander.  There  are  new  brooms  out  to  sweep  the 
Country  of  them  they  say;  for  the  brush  was  a  hard 
one  ;  and  they  say  there  was  a  lad  drowned  ; — he  was 
not  one  of  the  Laii-d's  gang,  so  there  was  the  less 
matter." 

"Peace!  prithee,  peace,  Job  Rutledge,"  said  honest, 
pacific  Mr.  Trumbull.  "I  wish  thoucouldst  reniem- 
Der,  man,  that  I  desire  to  know  nothing  of  your  roars 
and  splfires,  your  brooms  and  brushes.  I  dwell  here 
anion"  my  own  people ;  and  I  sell  my  commodity  to 
him  wio  comes  m  the  way  of  business ;  and  so  wash 
my  hands  of  all  consequences,  as  becomes  a  quiet 
subject  and  an  honest  man.  I  never  take  payment, 
save  in  ready  money." 

"Av^  ay,  muttered  he  with  the  lantern,  "your 
worship,  Mr.  Trumbull,  understands  that  in  the  way 
of  business." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  know.  Job,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Trumbull, — "  the  comfort  of  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  and  that  fears  neither  ganger 
nor  collector,  neither  excise  nor  customs.  The  busi- 
ness is  to  pass  this  gentleman  to  Cumberland  upon 
earnest  business,  ana  to  procure  him  speech  with  the 
Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes — I  suppose  that  can  be 
done?  iVow  I  think  Nanty  Ewart,  if  he  sails  with 
the  brig  this  morning  tide,  is  the  man  to  set  him  for- 
ward." 

"  Ay,  ay,  truly  is  he,"  said  Job ;  "  never  man  knew 
the  border,  dale  and  fell,  pasture  and  ploughland,  bet- 
ter than  Nanty;  and  he  can  always  bring  him  to  the 
Laird,  too,  if  you  are  sure  the  gentleman's  right.  But 
indeed  that's  his  own  look-out ;  for  were  he  the  best 
man  in  Scotland,  and  the  chairman  of  the  d — d  Board 
to  boot,  and  had  fifty  men  at  his  back,  he  were  as 
well  not  visit  the  Laird  for  any  thing  but  good.  As 
for  Nanty,  he  is  word  and  blow,  a  d — d  deal  fiercer 
than  Christie  Nixon  that  thcv  keep  such  a  din  about. 
I  have  seen  them  both  tried,  by ." 

Fairford  now  found  himself  called  upon  to  sav 
something ;  yet  his  feelings,  upon  finding  himself 
thus  completely  in  the  power  of  a  canting  hypocrite, 
and  of  his  retainer,  who  had  so  much  the  air  of  a 
dett-rmined  ruffian,  joined  to  the  strong  and  abomi- 
nable fume  which  they  snuffed  up  with  indifference, 
while  it  almost  deprived  him  of  respiration,  combined 
to  render  utterance  difficult.  He  stated,  however, 
that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards  the  Laird,  as 
they  called  him,  but  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
him  on  particular  business,  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "that  may  be  well  enough; 
and  if  Mr.  Trumbull  is  satisfied  that  the  scrive  is 
right,  why,  we  will  give  you  a  cast  in  the  Jumping 
Jenny  this  tide,  and  Nanty  Ewart  will  put  you  on  a 
way  of  finding  the  Laird,  I  warrant  you. 

"I  may  for  ihe  present  return,  I  presume,  to  the  inn 
where  I  nave  left  rny  horse  ?"  said  Fairford. 

"With  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "you  have 
been  owcr  far  ben  with  us  for  that ;  but  Job  will  take 
vou  to  a  place  vvhere  you  may  sleep  rough  till  he  calls 
you.  I  will  bring  you  what  little  baggage  you  can 
rii.'ed — for  those  who  go  on  such  errands  must  not  be 
daiiity.  I  will  myself  see  after  your  horse,  for  a  mer- 
ciful man  is  merciful  to  his  beast— a  matter  too  often 
forgotten  in  our  way  of  business." 

"Why,  Master  TRimhull,"  replied  Job,  "you  know 
that  when  we  are  chased,  it's  no  time  to  shorten  sail. 

and  so  the  boys  do  ride  whip  and  spur" He  stopped 

in  his  speech,  observing  the  old  man  had  vanished 
through  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered— "That's 
always  the  way  with  old  Turnpenny,"  he  said  to 
Fairford;  "he  cares  for  nothing  of  the  trade  but  the 
profit— now,  d— nie,  if  I  don't  think  the  fun  of  it  is 
belter  worth  while.  But  come  along,  my  fine  chap  ; 
I  must  stow  you  away  in  safety  until  it  is  time  to  go 
aboard." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

.'^ARKATIVE  or  ALAN  FAIRrORD,  CONTINUED. 

pAtEroRD  followed  his  gruff"  guide  among  a  laby- 
rinth of  barrels  and  puncheons,  on  which  he  had 


more  than  once  like  to  have  broken  his  nose,  and 
from  tlience  into  what,  by  the  glimfise  of  the  passing 
lantern  upon  a  (lesk  and  writing  materials,  seemed  to 
be  a  small  olfice  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Here 
there  appeared  no  exit;  hut  the  smuggler,  or  smug- 
gler's ally,  availing  himself  of  a  ladder,  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  Fairford,  still  following  Job, 
was  involved  m  another  tortuous  and  dark  passage, 
which  involuntarily  reminded  him  of  Peter  Peeoles's 
lawsuit.  At  the  end  of  this  lahprinth,  when  he  had 
little  guess  where  he  had  been  conducted,  and  was, 
according  to  the  French  phrase,  totally  dtsorienle, 
Job  suddenlv  set  down  the  lantern,  and  availing  him 
self  of  the  flame  to  light  two  candles  which  stood  on 
the  table,  asked  if  Alan  would  choose  any  thing  to 
eat,  recommending,  at  all  events,  a  slug  of  brandy,  to 
keep  out  the  night  air.  Fairford  declined  both,  but 
inquired  after  his  baggage. 

"The  old  master  will  take  care  of  that  himself, 
said  Job  Rutledge ;  and  drawing  back  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  had  entered,  he  vanished  fr9m.  the 
further  end  of  the  apartment,  by  a  mode  which  the 
candles,  still  shedding  an  imperfect  light,  gave  Alan 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thus  the  adventuroug 
young  lawyer  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment  to 
which  he  had  been  conducted  by  so  singular  a  pas- 
sage. 

In  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  employment  to 
survey,  with  some  accuracy,  the  place  where  he  was ; 
and  accordingly,  having  trimmed  the  lights,  he  walked 
slowly  round  the  apartment,  examining  its  api^ear- 
ance  and  dimensions.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  small 
dining-parlour  as  is  usually  found  in  the  house  of  the 
better  class  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  such  per- 
sons, having  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  usua. 
furniture  of  an  ordinary  description.  He  found  a 
door,  which  he  endeavoured  to  open,  but  it  was  locked 
on  the  outside.  A  corresponding  door  on  the  same 
side  of  the  apartment  admitted  him  into  a  closet, 
upon  the  front  shelves  of  which  were  punch-bowls, 
glasses,  tea-cups,  and  the  like,  while  on  one  side  was 
hung  a  horseman's  great-coat  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials, with  two  great  horse-pistols  peeping  out  of  the 
pocket,  and  on  the  floor  stood  a  pair  of  well-spattered 
jack-boots,  the  usual  equipment  of  the  lune,  at  least 
for  long  journeys. 

Not  greatly  liking  the  contents  of  the  closet,  Alan 
Fairford  shut  the  door,  and  resumed  his  scriitiny 
round  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver the  mode  of  Job  Rutledge's  retreat.  The  secret 
passage  was,  however,  too  artificially  concealed,  and 
the  young  lawyer  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
meditate  on  the  singularity  of  his  present  situation. 
He  had  long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had  occa- 
sioned an  active  contraband  trade  betwixt  Scotland 
and  England,  which  then,  as  now,  existed,  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  until  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
VTetched  system  which  establishes  an  inequality  of 
duties  betwixt  the  different  parts  of  the  same  king- 
dom ;  a  system,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mightily  resem- 
bling the  conduct  of  a  pugilist,  who  should  tie  up  one 
arm  that  he  might  fight  the  better  with  the  other. 
But  Fairford  was  unprepared  for  the  expensive  and 
regular  establishments  by  which  the  illicit  traflRc  was 
carried  on,  and  could  not  have  conceived  tliat  the  ca- 
pital c-niployed  in  it  should  have  been  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  these  extensive  buildings,  with  all  their 
contrivances  for  secrecy  of  communication.  He  was 
musing  on  these  circumstances,  not  without  some 
anxiety  for  the  progress  of  his  own  journey,  when 
suddenlv,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  discovered  old  Mr. 
Trumbiill  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  bearing 
in  one  hand  a  small  bundle,  in  the  other  his  dark  lan- 
tern, the  light  of  which,  as  he  advanced,  he  directed 
full  upon  Fairford's  countenance. 

Though  such  an  apparition  was  exactly  what  he 
expected,  yet  he  did  not  see  the  grim,  stern  old  man 
present  himself  thus  suddenly  without  emotion  ;  esne  • 
cially  when  he  recollected,  what  to  a  youth  of  his 
pious  education  was  peculiarly  shocking,  that  thi* 
grizzled  hypocrite  was  probabfy  that  instant  ariseti 
from  his  kness  to  Heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  the  mysterious  transactions  of  a  desperate  and  ill»- 
gal  trade. 
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The  old  man  accustomed  to  judge  with  leady  sharp- 
ness of  the  physiognomy  of  thosi-  with  whom  he  had 
business,  did  not  fail  to  remark  sometliing  hiie  agita- 
tion in  Fairford's  demeanour.  "Have  ye  taken  the 
rue  ]"  said  he.  "  Will  ye  take  the  sheaf  from  the 
mare,  and  give  up  the  venture?" 

"  A'ever!"  said  Fairford,  firmly,  stimulated  at  once 
by  his  natural  spirit,  and  the  recollection  of  his  friend  ; 
"  never,  while  I  have  life  and  strength  to  follow  it 
out !"  e 

"  I  have  brought  you,"  said  Trumbull,  "  a  clean 
shirt  and  some  stockings,  which  is  all  the  baggage 
you  can  conveniently  carry,  and  I  will  cause  one  of 
the  lads  lend  you  a  horseman's  coat,  for  it  is  ill  sail- 
ing or  riding  without  one;  and,  touching  your  valise, 
it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  poor  house,  were  it  full  of 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  as  if  it  were  in  the  depth  of  the 
mine." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Fairford. 

"And  now,"  said  Trumbull,  again,  "I  pray  you  to 
tell  me  by  what  name  I  am  to  name  you  to  Nanty 
I  which  is  Antony]  Ewart?" 

"By  the  name  of  Alan  Fairfoid,"  answered  the 
young  lawyer. 

"But  that,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  reply,  "is  your 
own  proper  name  and  surname." 

"And  what  other  should  I  give ?"  said  the  young 
man ;  "do  you  think  I  have  any  occasion  for  an  aUas  7 
And,  besides,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  added  Alan,  thinking  a 
little  raillery  might  intimate  confidence  of  spirit,  "you 
blessed  yourself,  but  a  little  while  since,  that  you  had 
no  acquaintance  with  those  who  defiled  their  names 
so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  change  them." 

"True,  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull;  "  neverthe- 
less, young  man,  my  gray  hairs  stand  unreproved  in 
this  matter;  for,  in  my  line  of  business,  when  I  sit 
under  my  vine  and  my  fig-tree,  exchanging  the  strong 
waters  of  the  north  for  the  gold  which  is  the  price 
thereof,  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven,  no  disguises  to  keep 
with  any  man,  and  wear  my  own  name  of  Thomas 
Trumbull,  without  any  chance  that  the  same  may  be 
polluted.  Whereas,  thon,  who  art  to  journey  in  miry 
ways,  and  amongst  a  strange  people,  mayst  do  well 
to  liave  two  names,  as  thou  hast  two  shirts,  the  one 
to  keep  the  other  clean." 

Here  he  emitted  a  chucklin"  grunt,  which  lasted 
for  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  exactly,  and  was 
the  only  approach  towards  laughter  in  Which  old 
Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  ever  known 
to  indulge. 

^  "  You  are  witty,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  Fairford  ; 
"but  jests  are  no  arguments— I  shall  keep  ray  own 
name." 

"At  your  own  pleasure,"  said  the  merchant;  "there 
is  but  one  name  which,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  will  not  follow  the  hypocrite  through  the  impi- 
ous cant  which  he  added,  in  order  to  close  the  subject. 

Alan  followed  him,  in  silent  abiiorrence  to  the  re- 
cess in  which  the  beaufet  was  placed,  and  which  was 
so  artificially  made  as  to  conceal  another  of  those 
traps  with  which  the  whole  building  abounded.  This 
concealment  admitted  them  to  the  same  winding 
passage  by  which  the  young  lawyer  had  been  brought 
thither.  The  path  which  they  now  took  amid  these 
mazes,  difiered  from  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
been  guided  by  Rutledge.  It  led  upwards,  and  termi- 
nated beneath  a  garret  window.  Trumbull  opened 
it,  and  with  more  agility  than  his  age  promised,  clam- 
bered out  upon  the  leads.  If  Fairford's  journey  had 
been  hitherto  in  a  stifled  and  subterranean  atmos- 
phere, ii  was  now  open,  lofty,  and  airy  enough  ;  for  he 
had  to  follow  his  guide  over  leads  and  slates,  which 
thf  old  smuggler  traversed  with  thedexterity  of  a  cat. 
It  is  true  his  course  was  facilitated  by  knowing  ex- 
actly where  certain  stepping-places  and  holdfasts 
were  placed,  of  which  Fairford  could  not  so  readily 
avail  himself;  but,  after  a  difficult  and  somewhat  pe- 
rilous progress  along  the  roofs  of  two  or  three  houses, 
they  at  length  descended  by  a  skylight  into  a  garret 
room,  and  from  thence  by  the  stairs  into  a  puhlic- 
hoiise;  for  such  it  appeared  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
whistimg  for  waiters  and  attendance,  bawling  of 
"  House,  house,  here !"  chorus  of  sea  songs,  and  the 
like  noises 


Having  descended  to  the  second  stor\'-,  and  entered 
a  room  there,  in  which  there  was  a  light,  old  Mr. 
Trumbull  rung  the  bell  of  the  apartment  thrice,  with 
an  interval  betwixt  each,  during  which,  he  told  deli- 
berately the  number  twenty,  immediately  after  the 
third  nnging  the  landlord  appeared,  with  stealthy 
step,  and  an  appearance  of  mystery  on  his  buxom 
visage.  He  gi-eeted  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  was  his  land- 
lord as  it  proved,  with  great  respect,  and  expressed 
some  surprise  at  seeing  him  so  late,  as  ne  termed  it, 
"on  Saturday  at  e'en. 

"And  I  Robin  Hastie,"  said  the  landlord  to  the 
tenant,  "arn  more  surprised  than  pleased,  to  hear  sae 
muckle  din  in  your  house,  Robie,  so  near  the  honour- 
able Sabbath  ;  and  I  must  mind  you,  that  it  is  con- 
travening the  terms  of  your  tack,  whilk  stipulate, 
that  you  should  shut  your  pubhc  on  Saturday  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  latest." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Robin  Hastie,  no  way  alarmed  at 
the  gravity  of  the  rebuke,  "but  you  must  take  tent 
that  I  have  admitted  naebody  but  you,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
(who  by  the  way  admitted  yoursell,)  since  nine  o'- 
clock ;  for  the  most  of  the  folk  have  been  here  for 
several  hours  about  the  lading,  and  so  on,  of  the  brig. 
It  is  not  full  tide  yet,  and  I  cannot  put  the  men  out 
into  the  street.  If  I  did,  they  would  go  to  some  other 
public  and  their  souls  would  be  nae  the  better,  and 
my  purse  muckle  the  waur;  for  how  am  I  to  pay  the 
rent,  if  I  do  not  sell  the  liquor'?" 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Thomas  Trurnbull,  "  if  it  is  a 
work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  honest  independent  way 
of  business,  no  doubt  there  is  balm  in  Gilead.  But 
prithee,  Robin,  wilt  thou  see  if  Nanty  Ewart  be  as  is 
most  likely,  amongst  these  unhappy  topers  ;  and  if  so, 
let  him  step  this  way  cannily  and  speak  to  me  and 
this  young  gentleman.  And  n,  sdry  talking,  Robin — 
you  must  minister  to  us  a  bowl  of  punch — ye  ken  my 
gage." 

"  From  a  mutchkin  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  your  honour's 
taste,  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,"  said  mine  host ;  "  and 
ye  shall  hang  me  over  the  sign-post  if  there  be  a  drap 
mair  lemon  or  a  cum  less  sugar  than  just  suits  you. 
There  are  three  of  you — you  will  be  for  the  auld 
Scots  peremptory  pint-stoup*  for  the  success  of  the 
voyage  ?" 

"Better  pray  for  it  than  drink  for  it,  Robin,"  said 
Mr.  Trumbull.  "  Yours  is  a  dangerous  trade,  Robin ; 
it  hurts  mony  a  ane — baith  host  and  guest.  But  ye 
will  get  the  blue  bowl,  Robin — the  blue  bowl — that 
will  sloken  all  their  drouth,  and  prevent  the  sinful 
repetition  of  whipping  for  an  eke  of  a  Saturday  at 
e'en.  Ay,  Robin  it  is  a  pitv  of  Nanty  Ewart — Nanty 
likes  the  turning  up  of  his  little  finger  unco  weel,  and 
we  maunna  stint  him,  Robin,  so  as  we  leave  him 
sense  to  steer  by." 

"  Nanty  Ewart  could  steer  through  the  Pentland 
Frith  though  he  were  as  drunk  as  the  Baltic  Ocean," 
said  Robin  Hastie  ;  and  instantly  tripping  down  stairs, 
he  speedily  returned  with  the  materials  for  what  he 
called  his  bruw^t^  which  consisted  of  two  English 
quarts  of  spirits,  in  a  huge  blue  bowl,  with  all  the 
ingredients  for  punch,  in  the  same  formidable  propor- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  introduced  Mr.  Antony 
or  Nanty  Ewart,  whose  person,  although  he  was  a 
good  'leal  flustered  with  liquor,  was  ditfeient  from 
what  Fairford  expected.  His  dress  was  what  is  em- 
phaticallv  termed  the  shabby  genteel — a  frock  with 
tarnished  lace — a  small  cocked-hat,  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way — a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  faded  embroid- 
ery, breeches  of  the  same,  with  silver  knee-ban<Js,  and 
he  wore  a  smart  hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  a 
sullied  sword-belt. 

"  Here!  come,  patron,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with 
Mr.  Trumbull.  "  Well,  I  see  you  have  got  some  grog 
aboard." 

"  It  is  not  my  custom,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  the  old 
gentlemen,  ''as  you  well  know,  to  become  a  chain- 
berer  or  carouser  thus  late  on  Saturday  at  e'en  ;  but  I 
wanted  to  recommend  to  your  attention  a  young  friend 

*  The  Scottish  pint  of  liquid  measure  compreliends  fou» 
English  measures  of  tlie  some  denomination.  The  jest  is  well- 
known  of  my  poor  countryman,  who,  driven  to  e.itreniity  by 
the  raillery  of  the  Southern,  on  the  small  denomination  of  tha 
.Scottish  coin,  at  length  answered,  "  Ay,  ay  I  But  the  deil  t&k 
them  that  lias  the  least  fint-stoun." 
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of  ouis,  that  is  s^oing  upon  a  something  particular 

iouriiev,  with  a  letter  to  our  friend  the  Laird,  from 
'ate-in-Peril,  as  they  call  him." 

"Ay— indeed?— he  must  he  in  high  trust  for  so 
young  a  gentleman.— I  wish  you  joy,  sir,"  bowing 
to  Fairford.  "By'r  Lady,  as  Shakspeare  says,  you 
are  bringing  up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.— Come,  patron, 
we  will  drink  to  Mr.  What-shall-call-uni — VVhat  is 
his  name  7— Did  you  tell  mel — And  have  I  forgot  it 
already  7" 

"Mr.  Alan  Fairford,"  said  Trumbull. 

"Ay,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford — a  good  name  for  a  fair 
trader — Mr.  Alan  Fairford  ;  and  may  he  be  long  with- 
neld  from  the  topmost  round  of  ambition,  which  1 
take  to  be  the  highest  round  of  a  certain  ladder." 

While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch  ladle,  and  began 
to  fill  the  glasses.  Rut  Mr.  Trumbull  arrested  his 
hand,  until  he  had,  as  he  expressed  himself,  .sanctified 
the  lienor  by  a  long  grace;  during  the  pronunciation 
of  which,  he  shut  mdeed  his  eyes,  but  his  nostrils 
became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  snuffing  up  thefragrant 
beverage  with  peculiar  complacency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  length  over,  the  three  friends 
sat  down  to  their  beverage,  and  invited  Alan  Fairford 
to  partake.  Anxioiis  about  his  situation,  and  disgusted 
as  he  was  with  his  company,  he  craved,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  permission,  under  the  allegation  of 
being  fatigued,  heated,  and  the  like,  to  stretch  himself 
on  a  couch  which  was  in  the  apartment,  and  attempted 
fit  least  to  procure  some  rest  before  high  water,  when 
the  vessel  was  to  sail. 

He  was  at  lensth  permitted  to  use  his  freedom,  and 
stretched  himself  on  the  couch,  having  his  eyes  for 
some  time  fi.xed  on  the  jovial  party  he  had  left,  and 
straining  his  ears  to  catch  if  possible  a  little  of  their 
conversation.  This  he  sonn  found  was  to  no  purpose ; 
for  what  did  actually  reach  his  ears  was  disguised  so 
completely  by  the  use  of  cant  words,  and  the  thieves 
Latin  called  slang,  that  even  when  he  caught  the 
words,  he  found  himself  as  far  as  ever  from  the  sense 
of  their  conversation.    At  length  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three  or  four 
hours,  that  he  was  wakened  by  voices  bidding  him 
rise  up  and  prepare  to  be  jogging.  He  started  up 
accordingly,  and  found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
same  party  of  boon  companions,  who  had  just  des- 
patched their  huge  bowl  of  punch.  To  Alan's  sur- 
Erise,  the  liquor  had  made.but  little  innovation  on  the 
rains  of  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  drink  at  all 
hours,  and  in  the  most  inordinate  quantities.  The 
landlord  indeed  spoke  a  little  thick,  and  the  texts  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull  stumbled  on  his  tongue  ;  but 
Nanty  was  one  of  those  topers,  who,  becoming  early 
what  bon  virants  term  flustered,  remain  whole  ni2;hts 
and  days  at  the  same  point  of  intoxication;  and,  in 
fact,  as  they  are  seldom  entirely  sober,  can  be  as 
rarely  seen  absolutely  drunk.  Indeed,  Fairford,  had 
ne  not  known  how  Ewart  had  been  engaged  whilst 
ne  himself  was  asleep,  would  almost  have  sworn 
when  he  awoke,  that  the  man  was  more  sober  than 
when  he  first  entered  the  room. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  they  de- 
scended below,  where  two  or  three  sailors  and  ruifian- 
looking  fellows  awaited  their  commands.  Ewart  took 
the  whole  direction  upon  himself,  gave  his  orders  with 
briefness  and  precision,  and  looked  to  their  being  e.xe- 
cuted  with  the  silence  and  celerity  which  that  ceculiar 
crisis  required.  -All  were  now  dismissed  for  tlie  brig, 
which  lay,  as  Fairford  was  given  to  understand,  a 
little  farther  down  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  light  burden,  till  almost  within  a  mile  of  the 
town. 

When  they  issued  from  the  inn,  the  landlord  bid 
them  good-by.  Old  Trumbull  walked  a  little  way 
with  them,  but  the  air  had  probably  considerable 
effect  on  the  state  of  his  brain ;  for,  after  reminding 
Alan  Fairford  that  the  next  day  was  the  honourable 
Sabbrtth,  he  became  extremely  excursive  in  an  at- 
tempt to  exhprt  him  to  keep  it  holy.  At  lerigth,  being 
perhaps  sensible  that  he  was  becoming  unintelligible, 
he  thrust  a  volume  into  Fairford's  hand — hiccupping 
at  the  same  time — "  Good  book — good  book — fine 
hymn-book- fit  for  the  honourable  Sabbath,  whilk 
■waitsusto-morrowmorning."— Here  the  iron  tongue 


of  time  told  five  from  the  town  steeple  of  Annan,  to 
the  further  confusion  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  alreadv  dis- 
ordered ideas.  "Ay  7  is  Sunday  come  and  gone 
already? — Heaven  be  praised!  Only  it  is  a  inarveJ 
the  afternoon  is  sae  dark  for  the  time  of  the  year — 
Sabbath  has  slipped  ower  quietly,  but  we  have  reason 
toblessoursellsit  hasnot  been  altogether  misemployed. 
I  heard  little  of  the  preaching— a  cauld  moralist.  I 
doubt,  served  that  out — but,  eh — the  prayer — I  mind  it 
as  if  I  had  said  the  w'ords  mysell." — Here  be  re- 
peated one  or  two  petitions,  which  were  probably  a 
part  of  his  family  devotions,  before  he  was  summoned 
forth  to  what  he  called  the  way  of  business.  "I  nevei 
remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so  cannily  ofi'in  my  life." 
— Then  he  recollected  himself  a  httle,  and  said  to 
Alan,  "You  may  read  that  book,  I\Ir.  Fairford,  to- 
morrow, all  the  same,  though  it  be  Monday;  for,  you 
see,  it  was  Saturday  when  we  were  tliegether,  and 
now  it's  Sunday,  ana  it's  dark  night — so  the  Sabbath 
has  slipped  clean  awav  through  our  fingers,  like  water 
through  a  sieve,  which  abideth  not;  and  we  have  to 
begin  again  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  weariful,  base, 
mean,  earthly  emplovments,  whilk  are  unworthy  ol 
an  immortal  spirit — always  excepting  the  way  of  busi- 
ness." 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning  to  the 
town,  and,  at  Ewart's  command,  they  cut  short  the 
patriarch's  exhortation,  by  leading  him  back  to  his 
own  residence.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  brig,  which  only  waited  their  arrival  to  get 
under  weigh  and  drop  down  the  river.  Nanty  Ewart 
betook  himself  to  steering  the  brig,  and  the  very  touch 
of  the  helm  seemed  to  dispel  the  remaining  influence 
of  the  liquor  which  he  had  drunk,  since,  through  a 
troublesome  and  intricate  channel,  he  was  able  to 
direct  the  course  of  his  little  vessel  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy  and  safety. 

Alsm  Fairford,  for  some  time,  availed  himself  of  the 
clearness  of  the  summer  mornin"  to  gaze  on  the 
dimly  seen  shores  betwixt  which  they  glided,  becom- 
ing less  and  less  distinct  as  they  receded  from  each 
other,  unfU  at  length,  hf^ving  adjusted  his  little  bundle 
by  way  of  pillow,  and  wrapt  around  him  the  great- 
coat with  which  old  Trumbull  had  equipped  him,  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  deck,  to  try  to  recover  the 
slumber  out  of  which  he  had  been  awakened.  Sleep 
had  scarce  begun  to  settle  on  his  eyes,  ere  he  found 
something  stirring  about  his  person.  With  ready  pre- 
sence of  mind  he  recollected  his  situation,  and  re- 
solved to  show  no  alarm  until  the  purpose  of  this 
became  obvious ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  from  hjs 
anxiety,  by  finding  it  was  only  the  result  of  Nanty's 
attention  to  his  comfort,  who  was  wrapping  around 
him,  as  softly  as  he  could,  a  great  boat-cloak,  in  order 
to  defend  him  from  the  morning  air. 

"Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,"  he  muttered,  "but 
'twere  pity  thou  wert  knocked  off  the.  perch  before 
seeing  a  little  more  of  the  sweet  and  sour  of  this 
world— though,  faith,  if  thou  hast  the  usual  luck  of 
it,  the  best  way  were  to  leave  thee  to  the  chance  of  a 
seasoning  fever." 

These  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy  with  which 
the  skipper  of  the  little  brig  tucked  the  sea-coat  rouna 
Fairford,  gave  him  a  confidence  of  safety  which  he 
had  not  yet  thoroughly  possessed.  He  stretched  him- 
self in  more  security  on  the  hard  planks,  and  w;as 
speedily  asleep,  though  his  slumbers  were  feverish 
and  unrefreshing. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  that  Alan  Fairford 
inherited  from  his  mother  a  delicate  constitution,  with 
a  tendency  to  consumption  ;  and,  being  an  only  child, 
with  such  a  cause  for  apprehension,  care,  to  the  verge 
of  effeminacy,  was  taken  to  preserve  him  from  damp 
beds,  wet  feet,  and  those  various  eniergencies,  to 
which  the  Caledonian  boys  of  much  higher  birth,  but 
more  active  habits,  are  generally  accustomed.  In 
man,  the  spirit  sustains  the  constitutional  weakness, 
as  in  the  winged  tribes  the  feathers  bear  aloft  tne 
body.  But  there  is  a  bound  to  these  supporting  quali- 
ties; and  as  the  pinions  of  the  bird  must  at  lengtli 
grow  weary,  so  the  vis  animi  of  the  human  struaglei 
becomes  broken  down  by  continued  fatigue. 

When  the  voyager  was  awakened  by  the  light  of 
the  sun  now  riding  high  in  Heaveu,  he  found  h.mseli 
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under  the  influence  of  an  almost  intolerable  headache, 
with  heat,  thirst,  shootings  across  the  back  and  loins, 
and  otiier  symptoms,  intimating  violent  cold,  aceom- 
jianicd  with  fever.  The  manner  in  which  he  had 
passed  the  preceding  day  and  night,  though  perhaps 
It  might  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  most  young 
men,  was  to  him,  delicate  m  constitution  and  nur- 
ture, attended  with  bad  and  even  perilous  conse- 
quences. He  felt  this  was  the  case,  yet  would  fain 
nave  combated  the  svmptoms  of  indisposition,  which, 
indeed,  he  imputed  chiefly  to  sea-sickness.  Ke  sat  up 
on  deck,  and  looked  on  trie  scene  around,  as  the  little 
vessel,  having  borne  down  the  Sohvay  Frith,  was 
beginning,  with  a  favourable  northerly  breeze,  to  bear 
away  to  the  southward,  crossing  ihe  entrance  of  the 
Wampool  river,  and  preparing  to  double  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Cumberland. 

But  Fairford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly  sickness,  as 
well  as  by  pain  of  a  distressing  and  oppressive  cha- 
lacter;  and  neither  Crifiel,  rismg  in  majesty  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  distant  yet  more  picturesiue  out- 
line of  Skiddaw  and  Glaramara  upon  the  other,  could 
attract  bis  attention  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
usually  fixed  by  beautiful  scj?nery,  and  especially  that 
which  had  in  it  something  new  as  svell  as  striking. 
Yet  it  was  not  in  Alan  Falrford's  nature  to  give  way 
to  despondence,  even  when  seconded  by  pain.  He 
had  recourse,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  pocket;  but  in- 
stead of  the  little  Sallust  he  had  brought  with  liini, 
that  the  perusal  of  a  favourite  classical  author  might 
help  to  pass  away  a  heavy  hour,  he  pulled  out  the 
supposed  hymn-book  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented a  few  hours  before,  by  that  temperate  atid 
scrupulous  person,  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,  a/ia.s  Turn- 
penny. The  volume  was  bound  in  sable,  and  its  e.x- 
terior  might  have  become  a  psalter.  But  what  was 
Alan's  astonishment  to  read  on  the  titlepage  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — Merry  Thoughts  for  iMerrv  Men  ;  or. 
Mother  3Iidnight's  Miscellany  for  the  small  Hours; 
and.  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  was  disgusted  with 
profligate  tales,  and  more  profligate  songs,  orna- 
mented with  figures  corresponding  in  infamy  with  the 
letterpress. 

"Good  God!"  he  thoutiht,  "and  did  this  hoary 
reprobate  summon  his  family  together,  and,  with  such 
a  disgraceful  pledge  of  infamy  In  his  bosom,  venture 
to  approach  the  throne  of  his  Creator?  It  must  be 
so;  the  book  is  bound  after  the  manner  of  those  dedi- 
cated to  devotional  subjects,  and  doubtless,  the 
wretch,  in  his  into.xication.  confounded  the  books  he 
carried  with  him,  as  he  did  the  days  of  the  week." — 
Seized  with  the  disgust  with  which  the  young  and 
generous  usually  regard  tlie  vices  of  advanced  life, 
Alan,  having  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book  over  in 
hasty  disdain,  flung  it  from  him,  as  far  as  he  could, 
into  the  sea.  He  tlien  had  recourse  to  the  Sallust. 
which  he  had  at  first  sought  for  in  vain.  As  he  opened 
the  book,  Nanty  Ewart,  who  had  been  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  made  his  own  opinion  heard. 

"I  think  now,  brother,  if  you  are  so  much  scan- 
dalized at  a  little  piece  of  sculduddery,  which,  after 
all,  does  r  obody  any  harm,  you  had  better  have  given 
it  to  me  tiian  have  flung  it  into  the  Solway." 

''I  hope,  sir,"  answered  Fairford,  civilly,  "you  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  better  books." 

"Faith,"  answered  Nanty,  "with  help  of  a  little 
Geneva  te.\t,  I  could  read  my  Sallust  as  well  as  you 
can  ;"  and  snatching  the  book  from  Alan's  hand,  he 
began  to  read,  in  the  Scottish  accent : — "  '  Igitur  ex 
divitiis  juT entutem  luxuria  atque  avaritia  aim  su- 
verbia  invas'^re:  rapere,  consumere ;  sua  paiTi  pen- 
dere,  allena  cupere  ;  pudorem,  amicitiarn,  pudici- 
Uam,  divina  atque  humana  promiscua,  nihil  pe7isi 
nequc  moderati  habere.'* — There  is  a  slap  in  the  face 
now,  for  an  honest  fellow  that  has  been  bucanier- 
ing!  A'cver  could  keep  a  groat  of  what  he  got,  or 
r.oid  his  fingers  from  what  belonged  to  another,  said 
you  !    Fie,  fie,  friend  Crispus,  thy  morals  are  as  crab- 

♦Tlie  trnnslation  of  the  passage  is  time  given  by  Sir  Henry 
Slciart  of  Alianlon.— "  The  youth,  taught  to  look  up  to  riches 
as  the  sovereign  good,  became  apt  pupils  in  tlie  school  of  Luxu- 
rv.  Kipacily  and  profusion  weul  liand  in  liand.  Careless  of 
liioir  (iwn  fortunes,  and  eager  to  possess  those  of  others,  shame 
ami  reiiiorsi".  niodesty  aiitJ  nii:rieration.  every  principle  gave 
■vay   '— Works  q/SiUusl,  with  OrigiVAXL  KiMys,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 


'  bed  and  austere  as  thy  style — the  one  has  ns  little 
mercy  as  the  other  has  grace-  By  my  soul,  it  is  un- 
handsome to  make  personal  reflections  on  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  seeks  a  little  civil  intercourse  will: 
you  after  nigh  twenty  years'  separation.  On  my  soul, 
Master  Sallust  deserves  to  float  on  tlie  Solway  bel- 
ter than  Mother  Midnight  herself." 

"Perhaps,  in  some  respect,  he  may  merit  better 
usage  at  our  hands,"  saia  Alan;  "for  if  he  has  de- 
scribed vice  plainly,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  it  generally  abhorred." 

"  VVell,"  said  the  seaman,  "  I  have  heard  of  the 
Sortes  VirgilianEB,  and  I  dare  say  the  Sortes  Salliis- 
tianae  are  as  true  every  tittle.  I  nave  consulted  hon- 
est Crispus  on  my  own  account,  and  have  had  a  cuH 
for  my  pains.  But  now  see,  I  open  the  book  on  your 
behalf,  and  behold  what  occurs  first  to  my  eye!— Lo 
you  there — '  Calilina  .. .  omniamjiagitiosorum  atque 
facinorosoi-um  circum  se  habebat.'  And  then  again 
—'  Etiam  si  qiiis  h  culpa  vacuus  in  amicitiam  ejrts 
inciderat,  quotidiano  usu  par  similisque  cccteris  tffi,- 
ciebatur.'*  That  is  what  I  call  plain  speaking  on  the 
part  of  the  old  Roman,  Mr.  Fairford.  By  the  way, 
that  is  a  capital  name  for  a  lawyer." 

"  Lawyer  as  1  am,"  said  Fairford,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand your  innuendo." 

'Nay,  then,"  said  Ewart,  "I  can  try  it  another 
way,  as  well  as  the  hj'pocritical  old  rascal  Turnpenny 
himself  could  do.  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I 
arn  well  acquainted  with  my  Bible-book,  as  well  as 
with  my  friend  Sallust."  He  then,  in  a  snuffling  nnd 
canting  tone,  began  to  repeat  the  Scripture  te.xt— 
"  ^  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  went  to  the 
cave  of  Adullam.  And  every  one  that  uas  in  dis- 
tress, and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented,  gathered  thewselves  together 
unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them.'  What 
think  you  of  that?"  he  said,  suddenly  changing  his 
manner.     "Have  I  touched  you  noyi^,  sir?" 

"  Vou  are  as  far  off  as  ever,"  replied  Fairford. 

"Wliat  the  devil!  and  you  a  repeating  frigate  be- 
tween Summertreesand  the  Laird  !  Tell  that  to  the 
marines— the  sailors  won' t  believe  it.  But  yoit  are  right 
to  he  cautious,  since  vou  can't  say  who  are  right,  \yho 
not. — But  you  look  ill ;  it's  but  the  cold  morning  air — 
Will  you  have  a  can  of  flip,  or  a  jorum  of  hot  runibo?— 
or  will  you  sphce  the  main-brace" — (showing  a  spirit- 
flask) — "Will  you  have  a  quid — or  a  pipe — or  a 
cigar  ? — a  pinch  of  snufij  at  least,  to  clear  your  brains 
and  sharpen  your  apprehension  ?" 

Fairford  rejected  all  these  friendly  propositions. 

"Why,  thtm,"  continued  Ewart,  "if  you  v.ill  do 
nothing  for  the  free  trade,  I  must  patronise  it  myself.' 

So  saying,  he  t09k  a  large  glass  of  brandy. 

"A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  me,"  he  continued,— 
"of  the  dog  that  will  worry  me  one  day  soon;  and 
vet,  and  be  d — d  to  me  for  an  idiot,  I  must  always 
have  him  at  my  throat.  But,  says  the  old  catch" — 
Here  he  sung,  and  sung  well — 

"  '  Let's  drink— let's  drink— while  life  we  ha»e  ; 

We'll  tind  but  cold  drinking,  cold  diinking  in  the  gtave.' 

All  this,"  he  continued,  "is  no  charm  against  the 
headache.  I  wish  I  had  any  thing  that  could  do  you 
good.— Faith,  and  we  have  tea  and  coftee  aboard! 
I'll  open  a  chest  or  a  bag,  and  let  you  have  some  m 
an  instant.  You  are  at  the  age  to  like  such  catlap 
better  than  better  stuff.'" 

Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  of  tea. 

Nanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about,  "Break 
open  yon  chest — take  out  your  capful,  you  bastard 
of  a  powder-monkey;  we  may  want  it  again. — No 
sugar? — all  used  up-  for  grog,  say  you  ?— knock 
another  loaf  to  pieces,  can't  ye?— and  get  the  kettle 
boiling,  ye  hell's  baby,  in  no  time  at  all !" 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedings,  he  was  in  a 
short  time  able  to  return  to  the  place  where  his  pas- 
senger lay  sick  and  exhausted,  with  a  cup,  or  rather 
a  c;inful,  of  tea  ;  for  every  thing  was  on  a  large  scale 
on  board  of   the  Jumping  Jenny.     Alan  drank  it 

"  After  enumerating  the  evil  qualities  of  Catiline's  assoriaton, 
the  author  adds,  "  If  it  happened  that  any  as  yet  uncuniami- 
nated  by  vice  were  fatally  drawn  into  his  friendship,  the  effect* 
•)f  intercourse  and  snares  artfully  spread,  subdued  every  sim- 
ple, and  early  assimilated  tliem  to  tlieir  cooductors."— i6f(u>« 
p.  19. 
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eagerly,  and  with  so  much  appearance  of  being  re- 
freshetl,  that  iXanty  Ewarl  swore  he  would  nave 
some  too,  and  only  laced  it,  as  his  phrase  went,  with 
a  single  glass  of  trandv.* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

KAREATIVE    OF    ALAN    FAIRFORD,    COXTINUKD. 

We  left  Alan  Fairford  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
snii!gi;lin.s;  brig,  in  that  disconsolate  situation,  when 
sickness  and  nausea  attack,  a  heated  and  fevered 
frame,  and  an  anxious  mind.  His  share  of  sea-sick- 
ness, however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  engross  his 
sensations  entirely,  or  altogether  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  what  was  passing  around  If  he  could  not 
delight  in  the  swiftness  and  agility  with  which  the 
"little  frigate"  walked  the  waves,  or  amuse  himself 
oy  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  sea-vievvs  around  him, 
where  the  distant  Skiddaw  raised  his  brow,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  the  clouded  eminence  of  Crifiel,  which 
Icrded  it  over  the  Scottish  side  of  the  estuarv,  he  had 
sjiirits  and  composure  enough  to  pay  particufar  atten- 
tion lo  the  master  of  the  vessel,  on  whose  character 
his  own  safety  in  all  probability  was  dei)eiident. 

Xanly  Ewart  haa  now  given  the  helm  to  one  of 
his  peoijle,  a  bald-pated,  grizzled  old  fellow,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  evading  the  revenue 
laws,  with  now  and  then  the  relaxation  of  a  few 
months'  imprisonment,  for  deforcing  officers,  resist- 
ing Seizures,  and  the  like  ofTences. 

Xanty  iiimself  sat  dov\n  by  Fairford,  helped  him 
to  his  tea,  with  such  other  refreshments  as  he  could 
think  of,  and  seemed  in  his  way  sincerely  desirous 
to  niMke  his  situation  as  comfortable  as  things  ad- 
mitted. Fairford  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  study 
his  countenance  and  manners  more  closely. 

It  was  plain,  Ewart,  though  a  good  seaman,  had 
not  been  bred  upon  that  element.  He  was  a  reason- 
ably good  scholar,  and  seemed  fond  of  showing  it,  by 
recurring  to  the  subject  of  Sallust  and  .Tuvenal ;  while, 
on  the  ether  hand,  sea-phrases  seldom  chequered  his 
conversation  He  had  been  in  person  what  is  called 
a  smart  little  man ;  but  the  tropical  sun  had  burnt  his 
oriadnally  fair  complexion  to  a  dusty  red  ;  and  the  bile 
which  was  diffused  through  his  system,  had  stained 
it  with  a  yellowish  black — what  ought  to  have  been 
the  white  part  of  his  eyes,  in  particular,  had  a  hue  as 
deep  as  the  topaz.  He  was  very  thin,  or  rather  erna- 
ciated,  and  his  countenance,  though  still  indicating 
alertness  and  activity,  showed  a  constitutionexhausted 
with  excessive  use  of  his  favourite  stimulus. 

"  I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,"  said  he  to  Fairford. 
"  Had  yoi!  been  an  officer  of  the  d — d  customs,  my 
terriers'  backs  would  have  been  up."  He  opened  his 
breast  and  showed  Alan  a  pair  of  pistols  disposed 
between  his  waistcoat  and  jacket,  placing  his  finger  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  cock  of  one  of  them.  "  But 
come,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  though  you're  a  close 

•  I  am  sorry  to  say,  tliat  tlie  modes  of  concealment  described 
in  tlie  inia^ginaiy  ijremises  of  Mr.  Tniiiibuil,  are  of  a  kind  wliicli 
iiave  berii  cumnion  on  the  frontiers  of  late  years.  Tlie  neigli- 
bourliood  of  two  nations  having  different  laws,  though  uiiiled 
in  aovernment,  siill  leads  to  a  multitude  of  tianssress;ons  on 
the  Holder,  and  e.vtreme  difficulty  in  apprehending  deliugueiiLs. 
About  ivM-nty  years  ^ince,  as  far  as  my  recollection  ser\es,  there 
was  along  the  frontier  an  organized  gang  of  coiners,  forgers, 
smugglers,  and  other  malefactors,  whose  operations  were  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  not  inferior  to  what  is  here  described.  The 
cliief  of  the  party  was  one  Richard  Rlendham,  a  carpenter, 
who  rose  to  opulence,  although  ignorant  even  of  the  arts  of 
reading  and  wriling  But  lie  had  found  a  .short  road  to  wealth, 
and  liad  taken  singular  measures  for  conducting  his  operations. 
Amongst  these,  he  found  means  to  build,  in  the  suburb  of  Ber- 
wick called  Spitlal,  a  street  of  small  houses,  as  if  for  the 
investment  of  property.  He  himself  inhabited  one  of  these; 
another,  a  species  of  public-house,  was  open  to  his  confede- 
rates, wlio  held  secret  and  unsuspected  communication  with 
liim  by  crossing  the  roofs  of  the  intervening  houses,  and  de- 
scending by  a  trap-stair,  which  admitted  them  into  the  alcove 
of  the  djningroom  of  Dick  Mendhain's  private  mansion.  A 
vault,  to'i.  brneath  IMendham's  stable,  was  accessible  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  the  novel.  The  post  of  one  of  the  stalls 
turned  round  on  a  boll  being  withdrawn,  and  gave  admittance 
to  a  subterranean  place  of  concealment  for  contraband  and 
ftohn  guilds,  to  a  great  extent.  Richard  31endham,  tlie  head 
of  this'ery  formidable  con.spiracy,  which  involved  malefactors 
of  every  kind,  was  tried  and  executed  at  Jedburgh,  where  the 
author  was  present  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire.  Mendham  liad 
previously  oeen  tried,  but  escaped  by  want  of  proof  and  the 
top  null  V  of  his  .:ounsel. 
Vol    V, 


one.  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  queer  customer;  but 
I  can  tell  von,  they  that  see  the  ship  leave  harbour 
know  but  little  of  the  seas  she  is  to  sail  tlirough. 
My  father,  honest  old  gentleman,  never  would  have 
thought  to  see  me  master  of  the  .lumping  .lenny." 

Fairford  said,  it  seemed  very  clear  indeed  that  Mr. 
Ewart's  educaiion  was  far  superior  to  the  line  he  at 
present  occupied. 

"  O,  Criffel  to  Solway  Moss  !"  said  the  other. 
"Why,  man,  I  should  have  been  an  expounder  of  the 
word,  with  a  wig  like  a  snow-wreath,  and  a  stipend 
like — like — like  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  I  suppose. 
I  can  spend  thrice  as  much  as  that,  though,  being 
such  as  I  am."  Here  he  sung  a  scrap  of  an  old  Xor- 
thumbrian  ditty,  mimicking  the  burr  of  the  natives 
of  that  county  :— 

"  Willy  Foster's  gone  to  sea, 
Siller  buckles  at  his  knee, 
He'!!  come  back  and  marry  me — 
Canny  Willy  Foster." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Fairford,  "your  present 
occupation  is  more  lucrative  ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  thechurch  might  have  been  more" 

He  stopped,  recollecting  that  it  was  not  his  business 
to  say  any  thing  disagreeable. 

"  More  respectable,  you  mean,  I  suppose?"  said 
F.wart,  with  a  sneer,  and  squirting  the  tobacco-juice 
through  his  front  teeth ;  then  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  candour  which 
some  internal  touch  of  conscience  dictated.  "And 
so  it  would,  Mr.  Fairford — and  happier,  too,  by  a 
thousand  degrees — though  I  have  had  my  pleasures 
too.  Bu:  there  was  my  father,  (God  bless  the  old 
man!)  a  true  chip  of  the  old  Presbyterian  block, 
walked  his  parish  like  a  captain  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  was  always  ready  to  do  good  to  rich  and  poor— 
Of}"  went  the  laird's  hat  to  the  minister,  as  fast  as  the 
poor  man's  bonnet.  When  theeye  saw  him— Pshaw! 
what  have  I  to  do  with  that  now  ? — Yes,  he  was,  as 
Virgil  hath  it,  '  Vir  sapientia  et  pieiate  gi-aris.'  But 
he  might  have  been  the  wiser  man,  had  he  kept  me  at 
home,  when  he  sent  me  at  nineteen  to  study  Divinity 
at  the  head  of  the  highest  stair  in  the  Covenant-Close. 
It  was  a  cursed  mistake  in  the  old  gentleman.  What 
though  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket  (for  she  wrote 
herself  no  less)  was  our  cousi-n  five  times  rernoYed, 
and  took  me  on  that  account  to  board  and  lodging, 
at  six  shillings,  instead  of  seven  shillings  a- week  7  it 
was  a  d — ^d  bad  saving,  as  the  case  proved.  Yet  her 
very  dignity  might  have  kept  me  m  order :  for  she 
never  read  a  chapter  excepting  out  of  a  Cambridge 
Bible,  printed  bv  Dariiel,  arid  bound  in  embroidered 
velvet.  I  think  I  see  it  at  this  moment !  And  on  Sun 
days,  when  we  had  a  quart  of  twopenny  ale,  instead 
of  buttermilk,  to  our  porridge,  it  was  always  sei'ved  up 
in  a  silver  posset-disli.  Also  she  used  silver-mounted 
spectacles,  whereas  even  my  father's  were  cased  in 
mere  horn.  These  things  had  their  impression  at  first, 
but  we  get  used  to  grandeur  by  degrees.  Well,  sir!— 
Gad,  I  can  scarce  get  on  with  my  story — it  sticks  in 
my  throat — must  take  a  tritie  to  wash  it  down. — 
Well,  this  dame  bad  a  daughter — Jess  Cantrips,  a 
black-eyed,  bouncin.g  wench — and,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  there  was  the  d — d  five-story  stair— her  foot 
was  never  from  it,  whether  I  went  out  or  came  home 
from  the  Divinity  Hail.  I  would  have  eschewed  her. 
sir — I  would,  on  my  sou! ;  fori  was  as  innocent  a  lad 
as  ever  came  from  Laminermuir;  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape,  retreat,  or  fii.ght,  uiiless  I  could 
nave  got  a  pair  of  wings,  or  made  use'  of  a  ladder 
seven  stories  high,  to  scale  the  window  of  my  attic. 
I  It  signifies  little  talking — you  may  suppose  how  all 
I  this  was  to  end — I  woufd  have  married  the  g'rl,  and 
taken  my  chance — I  would,  by  Heaven !  for  she  w.is 
a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  till  she  and  I  met;  but 
you  know  the  old  song,  'Kirk  would  not  let  us  be.' 
.A  gentleman,  in  my  case,  would  have  settled  tne 
matter  with  the  Kirk-treasurer  for  a  small  sum  ot 
money;  but  the  poor  stibbler,  the  penniless  dominie, 
having  married  his  cousin  of  Kittlebasket,  must  next 
have  proclaimed  her  frailty  to  the  whole  riarish,  by 
mounting  the  throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and 
proving,  as  Othello  says,  'his  love  a  whore.'  in  faro 
of  the  whole  congregation. 
VJ 
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In  this  extremity  1  dared  not  stay  where  I  was, 
and  so  thoiialit  to  go  home  to  my  father.  But  first  I 
got  Jack  Hadaway,  a  lad  from  the  same  parish,  and 
who  Hved  in  the  same  infernal  stair,  to  tnake  some 
inquiries  how  the  old  gentleman  had  taken  the  mat- 
ter. I  soon,  by  way  of  answer,  learned,  to  the  great 
increase  of  my  comfortable  reflections,  that  the  good 
old  man  made  as  much  clamour,  as  if  such  a  thing 
as  a  man's  eadng  his  wedding  dinner  without  saying 
grace  had  never  happened  since  Adam's  time.  He 
did  nothing  for  six  days  but  cry  out,  'Ichabod,  Icha- 
bod,  the  glory  is  departed  from  my  house!'  and  on 
the  seventh  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  en- 
larged on  this  incident  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
great  occasions  for  humiliation,  and  causes  of  national 
defection.  I  hope  the  course  he  took  comforted  him- 
self—I  am  sure  it  made  me  ashamed  to  show  my  nose 
at  home.  So  I  went  down  to  Leith,  and,  exchanging 
my  hoddin  gray  coat  of  my  mother's  spinning  for  such 
a, jacket  as  this,  I  entered  my  name  at  the  rendezvous 
as  an  able-bodied  land?;man,  and  sailed  with  the  ten- 
der round  to  Plymouth,  where  they  were  fitting  out 
a  squadron  for  the  West  Indies.  There  1  was  put 
aboard  the  Fearnought,  Captain  Daredevil— among 
whose  crew  I  soon  learned  to  fear  Satan,  (the  terror 
of  my  early  youth,)  as  little  as  the  toughest  Jack  on 
board.  I  had  some  qualms  at  first,  but  I  took  the 
remedy"  (tapping  the  case-bottle)  _"  which  I  recom- 
mended to  you,  being  as  good  for  sickness  of  soul  as 
for  sickness  of  the  stomach— What,  you  won't?— 
very  well,  I  must,  then — here  is  to  ye." 

"You  would,  I  am  afraid,  find  your  education  of 
little  use  in  your  new  condition?"  said  Fairford. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  resumed  the  Captain  of  the 
Jumping  Jenny;  "my  handful  of  Latin,  and  small 
pmch  of  Greek,  were  as  useless  as  old  junk,  to  be 
sure;  but  my  reading,  writing,  and  accompting,  stood 
me  in  good  stead,  and  brought  me  for^vard.  1  might 
have  been  schoolmaster— ay,  and  master,  in  time;  but 
that  valiant  liquor,  rum,  made  a  conquest  of  me 
rather  too  often,  and  so,  make  what  sail  I  could,  I 
always  went  fo  leeward.  We  were  four  years  brod- 
ing  in  that  blasted  climate,  and  I  came  back  at  last 
with  a  little  prize-money. — I  always  had  thoughts  of 
putting  things  to  rights  in  the  Covenant-Close,  and 
reconciling  myself  to  my  father.  I  found  out  Jack 
Kadaway,  who  was  Tuptowimr  away  with  a  dozen 
of  wretched  boys,  and  a  fine  string  of  stories  he  had 
ready  to  regale  my  ears  withal.  My  father  had  lec- 
tured on  what  he  called  'my  fallin"  away,'  for  seven 
Sabbaths,  when,  just  as  his  parisnioners  began  to 
hope  that  the  course  was  at  an  end,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  on  the  eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack 
Hadaway  assured  ine,  that  if  I  wislied  to  atone  for 
mv  errors,  by  undergoing  the  fate  of  the  first  martyr, 
I  had  only  to  go  to  my  native  village,  \yhere  the  very 
stones  of  the  street  would  rise  up  against  me  as  mv 
father's  murderer.  Here  was  a  pretty  item — well, 
my  tongue  clove  to  my  inouth  for  an  hour,  and  vyas 
only  able  at  last  to  utter  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cantrips. 
O  this  was  a  new  theme  for  my  Job's  comforter.  Mv 
sudden  departure— my  father's  no  less  sudden  death 
—had  prevented  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  my 
board  and  lodging— the  landlord  was  a  haberdasher, 
with  a  heart  as  rotten  as  the  muslin  wares  he  dealt  in. 
Without  r(  jpect  to  her  age,  or  gentle  kin,  my  Ladv 
Kittlebasket  was  ejected  from  her  airy  habitation— 
her  porridge-pot,  silver  posset-dish,  silver-mounted 
spctacles,  and  Daniel's  Cambridge  Bible,  sold,  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  cadie  who  would  bid 
highest  for  them,  ana  she  herself  driven  to  the  work- 
house, where  she  got  in  with  difficulty,  but  was  easily 
i-.nou-,'h  lifted  out,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  dead  as 
!iT  friends  could  desire.  Merry  tidings  this  to  me, 
u  ho  had  been  the  d — d"  (he  paused  a  moment)  ^'orieo 
viali — Gad  T  think  my  confession  would  sound  bet- 
'er  111  l',aiin  than  in  English! 

"  But  the  best  jest  vyas  behind — I  had  just  power  to 
stammer  out  something  about  Jess— by  my  fiiith  ho 
'iiid  an  answer!  I  had  taught  Jess  one  trade,  and, 
like  a  prudent  eirl,  she  had  found  out  anotlier  for 
Herself;  unluckify,  they  were  both  contraband,  and 
Jess  Cantrips,  daughter  of  the  Ladv  Kittle!  askct,  had 
'hfi  lior.o>ir  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations,  for 


street-walking  and  pocket-picking,  about  six  months 
before  I  touched  shore." 

He  changed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected  pleasantry 
into  an  attempt  to  laugh  ;  then  drew  his  swarthy 
hand  across  his  swarthy  eyes,  and  said  in  a  more 
natural  accent,  "Poor  Jess!" 

There  was  a  pause — until  Fairford,  pitying  the  pool 
man's  state  of  mind,  and  believing  he  saw  something 
in  him  that,  but  for  early  error  and  subsequent  pro- 
fligacy, might  have  been  excellent  and  noble,  helped 
on  the  conversation  by  asking,  in  a  tone  of  commise- 
ration, how  he  had  been  able  to  endure  such  a  load  oi 
calamity. 

"  Why,  very  well,"  answered  the  seaman;  "exceed 
ingly  well— like  a  tight  ship  in  a  brisk  gale.— Let  me 
recollect. — I  remember  thanking  Jack,  very  corn- 
posedly,  for  the  interesting  and  agreeable  communi- 
cation ;  I  then  pulled  out  my  canvass  pouch,  with 
rny  hoard  of  moidores,  and  taking  out  two  pieces,  I 
bid  Jack  keep  the  rest  till  I  came  back,  as  I  was  for 
a  cruise  about  Auld  Reekie.  The  poor  devil  looked 
anxiously,  but  I  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  ran 
down  stairs,  in  such  confusion  of  mind,  that,  not- 
withstanding what  I  had  heard,  I  expected  to  meet 
Jess  at  every  turning. 

"It  was  market-day,  and  the  usual  number  of 
rogues  and  fools  were  assembled  at  the  Cross.  I  ob- 
served every  body  looked  strange  on  me,  and  I  thought 
some  laughed.  I  fancy  I  had  been  making  queer 
faces  enough,  and  perhaps  talking  to  myself  When 
I  saw  myself  used  in  this  manner,  I  held  out  my 
clenched  fists  straight  before  me,  stooped  my  head, 
and,  like  a  ram  when  he  makes  his  race,  darted  off 
right  down  the  street,  scattering  groups  of  weather- 
beaten  lairds  and  perriwigged  burgesses,  and  bearing 
down  all  before  me.  I  heard  the  cry  of  '  Seize  the 
madman!'  echoed,  in  Celtic  sounds,  from  the  City 
Guard,  with  'Cease  ta  matman!' — but  pursuit  and  op- 
position were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  career ;  the 
smell  of  the  sea,  I  suppose,  led  me  to  Leith,  where, 
soon  after,  I  found  myself  walking  verv  quietly,  on 
the  shore,  admiring  the  tough  round  and  sound  cord- 
age of  the  vessels,  and  thinking  how  a  loop,  with  a 
man  at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  would  look,  by  way  of 
tassel. 

"I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezvous,  formerly  mv 
place  of  refuge — in  I  bolted — found  one  or  two  old 
acquaintances,  made  half-a-dozen  nevv  ones— drank 
for  two  days — was  put  aboard  the  tender— off  to 
Portsmouth— then  landed  at  the  Haslaar  hospital  in 
a  fine  hissing-hot  fever.  Never  mind — I  got  better — 
nothing  can  kill  me— the  West  Indies  were  my  lot 
again,  for  since  I  did  not  go  where  I  deserved  in  the 
next  world,  I  had  something  as  like  such  quarters  as 
can  be  had  in  this — black  devils  for  inhabitants — 
flames  and  earthquakes,  and  so  forth,  for  your  ele-  • 
ment.  Well,  brother,  something  or  other  I  did  or 
said— I  can't  tell  what— How  the  devil  should  I  when 
I  was  as  drunk  as  David's  sow,  you  know?— But  I 
was  punished,  my  lad— made  to  kiss  the  wench  that 
never  speaks  but  when  she  scolds,  and  that's  the 
gunner's  daughter,  comrade.  Yes,  the  minister's 
son  of- no  matter  where — has  the  cat's  scratch  on 
his  back  !  This  roused  me- and  when  we  were  ashore 
with  the  boat,  I  gave  three  inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a 
stout  tussle,  to  the  fellow  I  blamed  most,  and  so  took 
the  bush  for  it.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  lads  then 
along  shore — and,  I  don't  care  who  knows — I  went 
on  the  account,  look  you— sailed  under  the  black  flag 
and  marrow-bones— was  a  good  friend  to  the  sea, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it." 

Fairford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  finding  him- 
self, a  lawyer,  so  close  to  a  character  so  lawless, 
thought  it  best,  nevertheless,  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  and  asked  Mr.  Ewart,  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  he  could  assume,  "whether  he  was  fortunate 
as  a  rover?" 

"  No,  no— d— n  it,  no,"  replied  Nanty ;  "  the  devil  a 
crumb  of  butter  was  ever  churned  that  would  stick 
upon  my  bread.  There  was  no  order  among  us — he 
that  was  captain  to-day,  was  swabber  to-morrow ; 
and  as  for  plunder — they  say  old  Avery,  and  one  or 
two  close  hunks,  made  money;  but  in  my  time,  all 
wcni  a?  it  came:  and  reason  good,  for  if  a  fellow  had 
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saved  five  dollars,  his  throat  would  have  been  cut  in 
his  haiiimoi"l\— And  then  it  was  a  cruel,  hloddv  work 
— Pah — we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  I  broke  with  them 
at  last,  for  what  they  did  on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow 
— no  matter  what  it  was — bad  enough,  since  it  fright- 
ened nie — I  took  French  leave,  and  came  in  upon  the 
proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that  business.  And 
nere  I  sit,  the  skipper  of  the  Jumping  Jenny — a  nut- 
shell of  a  thing,  but  goes  through  the  water  like  a 
dolphin.  If  it  were  not  foryon  hypocritical  scoundrel 
at  Annan,  who  has  the  best  end  of  the  profit,  and  takes 
none  of  the  risk,  I  should  be  well  enough — as  well  as 
1  want  to  be.  Here  is  no  lack  of  my  best  friend," — 
touchin'-;  his  case-bottle;— "but,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
he  and  I  have  got  so  used  to  each  other,  I  begin  to 
think  he  is  like  a  professed  Joker,  that  makes  your  sides 
sore  with  laughing,  if  you  see  him  but  now  and  then; 
but  if  you  take  up  house  with  him,  he  can  only  make 
your  head  stupid.  But  I  warrant  the  old  fellow  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  for  me,  after  all." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  said  Fairford. 

"He  is  KILLING  me,"  replied  Nanty  Ewart;  "and 
I  am  only  sorry  he  is  so  long  about  it." 

So  saying  he  jumped  on  his  feet,  and  tripping  up 
nnd  down  the  deck,  gave  his  orders  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  decision,  notwithstanding  the  consi- 
derable quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had  contrived  to 
swallow  while  recounting  his  history. 

Although  far  from  feeling  well,  Fairford  endea- 
voured to  rouse  himself  and  walk  to  the  head  of  the 
brig,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect,  as  well  as  to  take 
some  note  of  the  course  which  the  vessel  held.  To 
his  great  surprise,  instead  of  standing  across  to  the 
opposite  shore  from  which  she  had  departed,  the  brig 
was  going  down  the  Frith,  and  apparently  steering 
into  me  Irish  .sea.  He  called  to  Nanty  Ewart,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  course  they  vyere  pursu- 
ing, and  asked  why  they  did  not  stand  straight  across 
the  Frith  for  some  port  in  Cumberland. 

"Why,  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable  question, 
now,"  answered  Nanty;  "as  if  a  ship  could  go  as 
straight  to  its  port,  as  a  horse  to  the  stable,  or  a  free- 
trader could  sail  the  Sol  way  as  securely  as  a  King's 
cutler!  Why,  I'll  tell  ye,  brother— if  I  do  not  see  a 
smoke  on  Bowness,  that  is  the  village  upon  the  head- 
land yonder,  I  must  stand  out  to  sea  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  least,  for  we  must  keep  the  weathergage  if 
there  are  hawks  abroad." 

"And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safety.  Master 
Ewart.  what  is  to  be  done  then?" 

"why  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  must  keep  off  till 
night,  and  then  run  you,  vyith  the  kegs  and  the  rest  of 
the  lumber,  ashore  at  Skinburness. 

"And  then  I  am  to  meet  with  this  same  Laird 
whom  I  have  the  letter  for?"  continued  Fairford. 

"That,"  said  Ewart,  "is  thereafter  as  it  niay  be: 
the  ship  has  its  course — the  fair-trader  has  his  port — 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sav  where  the  Laird  may  be 
found.  But  he  will  be  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  ofi' 
or  on — and  it  will  be  my  business  to  guide  you  to 
him." 

Fairford  could  not  withstand  the  passing  impulse 
of  terror  which  crossed  him,  when  thus  reminded  that 
he  was  so  absolutely  in  the  power  of  a  man,  who,  by 
his  own  account,  had  been  a  pirate,  and  v.ho  was  at 
present,  in  all  probability,  an  outlaw  as  well  as  a  con- 
traband trader.  Nanty  Ewart  guessed  the  cause  of 
his  involuntary  shuddering. 

"What  the  devil  should  I  gain,"  he  said,  "by 
passing  so  poor  a  card  as  you  are?— Have  I  not  had 
ace  of  trumps  in  my  hand,  and  did  I  not  play  it  fairly? 
Ay,  I  say  the  Jumping  Jenny  can  run  in  other  ware 
as  well  as  kegs.  Put  sigma  and  tau  to  FJirart,  and 
eee  how  that  will  spell— D'ye  fake  me  now?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Fairford;  "I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant of  what  you  allude  to  ?" 

"Now,  by  Jove !"  said  Nanty  Ewart,  "thou  art 
edther  the  deepest  or  the  shallowest  fellow  I  ever  met 
with— or  you  are  not  right  after  all.  I  wonder  where 
Summertrees  could  pick  up  such  a  tender  along- 
ehore.    Will  you  let  me  see  his  letter?" 

Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  his  wish,  which, 
he  was  aware,  he  could  not  easily  resist.  The  master 
of  the  Junping  Jenny  looked  at  the  direction  very  at- 


tentively,then  turned  the  letter  to  and  fro,and  examined 
each  flourish  of  the  pen,  as  if  he  were  juflping  of  a 
piece  of  ornamented  manuscript;  then  handed  it  back 
to  Fairford,  without  a  single  word  of  remark. 
"Am  I  right  now?"  said  the  young  lawyer. 
"Why,  for  that  matter,"  answered  Nanty,  "the 
letter  is  right,  sure  enough ;  but  whether  you  are  right 
or  not,  is  your  own  business,  rather  than  mine.  — 
And,  striking  iipon  a  flint  with  the  back  of  a  knife, 
he  kindled  a  cigar  as  thick  as  his  finger,  and  began 
to  smoke  away  with  great  perseverance. 

Alan  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him  with  a 
melancholy  feeling  divided  betsvi.xt  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  unhappy  man,  and  a  not  unnatural  appre- 
hension for  the  issue  of  his  own  adventure. 

Ewart,  notwithstanding  the  stupifying  nature  of  his 
pastime,  seemed  to  guess  what  was  working  in  hia 
passenger's  mind  ;  for,  after  they  had  remained  some 
time  engaged  in  silently  observing  each  other,  he  sud- 
denly dashed  his  cigar  on  the  deck,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Well  then,  if  you  are  sorry  for  me,  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  D— n  me,  if  I  have  cared  a  button  for  man  or 
mother's  son,  since  two  years  since,  when  I  had 
another  peep  of  Jack  Hadaway.  The  fellow  was  got 
as  fat  as  a  Norway  whale — married  to  a  great  Dutch- 
built  quean  that  had  brought  him  si.x  children.  I  be- 
lieve he  did  not  know  me,  and  thought  I  was  come  to 
rob  his  house;  however,  I  made  up  a  poor  face,  and 
told  him  who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  would  have  given 
me  shelter  and  clothes,  and  began  to  tell  me  of  the 
moidores  that  were  in  bank,  when  I  wanted  them. 
Egad,  he  changed  his  note  when  I  told  him  what  my 
life  had  been,  and  only  wanted  to  pay  me  my  cash 
and  get  rid  of  me.  I  never  saw  so  terrified  a  visage 
I  burst  out  a-laughing  in  his  face,  told  him  it  was  all 
a  humbug,  and  that  the  moidores  were  all  his  own. 
henceforth  and  for  ever,  and  so  ran  ofT.  1  caused  one 
of  our  people  send  him  a  bag  of  tea  and  a  keg  of 
brandy,  before  I  left— poor  Jack  !  I  think  you  are  the 
second  person  these  ten  years,  that  has  cared  a  tobac- 
co-stopper for  Nanty  Ewart.' 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  Fairford,  "  vou  live 
chiefly  with  men  too  deeply  interested  for  tlleir  own 
immediate  safety,  to  think  much  upon  the  distress  ol 
others?" 

"  And  with  whom  do  you  vourself  consort,  I  pray  ?" 
replied  Nanty,  smartly.  "'Why  with  plotters,  that 
can  make  no  plot  to  better  purpose  than  their  own 
hanging ;  and  incendiaries,  that  are  snapping  the  flint 
upon  wet  tinder.  You'll  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as 
raise  the  Highlands— you'll  as  soon  get  a  grunt  from 
a  dead  sow  as  any  comfort  from  Wales  or  Cheshire. 
You  think  because  the  pot  is  boiling,  that   no  scum 

but  yourscancomeuppermost— I  know  better,  by . 

All  these  rackets  and  riots  that  you  think  are  trending 
your  way,  have  no  relation  at  all  to  your  interest; 
and  the  best  way  to  make  the  whole  kingdom  friends 
again  at  once,  would  be  the  alarm  of  such  an  under 
taking  as  these  mad  old  fellows  are  trying  to  launch 
into." 

"  I  really  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  you  seem  to 
allude  to,'  said  Fairford  ;  and,  determined  at  the  same 
time  to  avail  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  Nanty's 
communicative  disposition,  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"And  if  I  were,  I  should  not  hold  it  prudent  to  inake 
them  much  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  I  am 
sure,  so  sensible  men  as  Summertrees  and  the  Lairc" 
may  correspond  together  without  ofience  to  the  state." 
"  I  take  you,  friend— I  take  you,"  said  Nanty  Ewart. 
upon  whom,  at  length,  the  liquor  and  tobaccio-smoko 
began  to  make  considerable  innovation.  "  As  to  what 
gentlemen  may  or  may  not  correspond  about,  why  we 
may  pretermit  the  que'stion,  as  the  old  Professor  used 
to  say  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  to  Summertrees,  I  will  say 
nothing,  knowing  him  to  be  an  old  fox.  But  I  say 
that  this  fellow^  the  Laird  is  a  firebrand  in  the  country, 
that  he  is  stirringup  all  the  honest  fellows  who  shouU 
be  drinking  their  brandv  quietly,  by  telling  theiii 
stories  about  their  ancestors  and  the  forty-five;  ans 
that  he  is  trying  to  turn  all  waters  into  his  own  mill 
dam,  and  to  set  his  sails  to  all  winds.  And  because 
the  London  people  are  roaring  about  for  some  pincJiea 
of  their  own,  he  thinks  to  win  them  to  his  turn  witn 
a  wet  finger.    And  he  gets  encouragement  from  somti. 
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because  they  want  a  spell  of  money  from  him ;  and 
from  others,  because  they  fought  for  the  cause  once, 
and  are  ashamed  tu  go  back ;  and  others,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  lose ;  and  others,  because  they 
are  discontented  fools.  But  if  he  has  brought  you,  or 
any  one,  I  say  not  whom,  into  this  scrape,  with  the 
hope  of  doing  any  good,  he's  a  d— d  decoy-duck,  and 
that's  all  I  can  say  for  him ;  and  you  are  geese,  which 
IS  worse  than  being  decoy-ducks,  or  lame-ducks 
either.  And  so  here  is  to  the  prosperiiy  of  King 
Greorge  the  Third,  and  the  true  Presbyterian  rehgion, 
and  confusion  to  the  Pope,  the  De\"il,  and  the  Pretend- 
er!— I'll  tell  you  what,  3Ir.  Fairbairn,  I  am  but  tenth 
owner  of  this  bit  of  a  craft,  the  Jumping  Jenny-^but 
tenth  owner — and  must  sail  her  by  my  owners'  direc- 
tions. But  if  I  were  whole  owner,  I  would  not  have 
the  brig  be  made  a  ferry-boat  for  your  jacobitical.  old- 
fashioned  Popish  riff-raft",  Mr.  Fairport — I  would  not, 
by  my  soul ;  they  should  walk  tiie  plank,  by  the  gods, 
as  I  have  seen  better  men  do  when  I  sailed  under  the 
What-d'ye-callum  colours.  But  being  contraband 
goods,  and  on  board  my  vessel,  apd  I  with  my  saihng 
orders  in  my  hand,  why,  I  am  to  forward  them  as  di- 
rected—I say.  John  Roberts,  ker?p  her  up  a  bit  with  the 
helm. — And  so,  3Ir.  Fairweather,  what  I  do  is — as 
the  d— d  villain  Turnpenny  says — all  in  the  way  of 
business. " 

He  had  been  speaking  with  difficulty  for  the  last 
five  minutes,  and  now  at  length  dropped  on  the  deck, 
fairlv  Silenced  by  the  quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had 
swallowed,  but  without  having  shown  any  glinipse  of 
the  ga\ety,  or  e%-en  of  the  extravagance,  of  into.x^i- 
cation. 

The  old  sailor  stepped  forward  and  flung  a  sea-cloak 
over  the  slumberer's  shoulders,  and  added,  looking  at 
Fairford,  "Pity  of  him  he  should  have  this  fault;  for 
without  it,  he  would  have  been  as  clever  a  fellow  as 
ever  trode  a  plank  with  ox  leather." 

"And  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?''  said  Fairford. 

''  Stand  off  and  on,  to  be  sure,  tUl  we  see  the  signal, 
and  then  obey  orders." 

So  saving,  the  old  man  turned  to  his  duty,  and  left 
the  passenger  to  amuse  himself  with  his  own  medita- 
tions. Presently  afterward  a  light  column  of  smoke 
was  seen  rising  from  the  httle  headland. 

"I  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now,  master." 
raid  the  sailor.  "  We'll  stand  out  to  sea,  and  then 
run  in  again  with  the  evening  tide,  and  make  Skin- 
burness;  or,  if  there's  not  light,  we  can  run  into  the 
Wampool  river,  and  put  you  ashore  about  Kirkbride 
or  Leaths,  with  the  long-boat." 

Fairford,  unwell  before,  felt  this  destination  cori- 
demned  him  to  an  agony  of  many  hours,  whi«h  his 
disordered  stomach  and  aching  head  were  ill  able  to 
endure.  There  was  no  remedy,  nowever,  but  patience, 
and  the  recollection  that  He  was  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  friendship.  As  the  sun  rose  high,  he  became 
worse;  his  sense  of  smell  appeared  to  acquire  a  mor- 
bid degree  of  aciiteness.  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inhal- 
ing and  distinguishing  all  the  various  odours  with 
winch  he  was  surrounded,  from  that  of  pitch,  to  all 
the  complicated  smells  of  the  hold.  His  heart,  too, 
throbbed  under  the  heat,  and  he  felt  as  if  in  full  pro- 
gress towards  a  high  fever. 

The  seamen,  who  were  civil  and  attentive,  consi- 
derina:  their  calling,  observed  his  distress,  and  one 
contrivid  to  make  an  awning  out  of  an  old  sail, 
while  another  compounded  some  lemonade^  the  only 
liquor  whicli  their  passenger  could  be  prevaded  upon 
'o  touch.  .A.fter  drinking  it  off,  he  obtained,  but  could 
not  be  said  to  enjoy,  a  few'  hours  of  troubled  slumber. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

NARRATIVE   OF    AL.\X    FAIRFORD,    CONTINTED. 

W  AN  Fairford's  spirit  was  more  ready  to  encoun- 
•er  labour  than  his  frame  was  adequate  to  support  it. 
In  spite  of  his  exertions,  when  he  awoke,  after  five 
or  six  hours'  sluniber,  he  found  that  he  was  so  much 
disablerl  by  dizziness  in  his  head,  and  pains  in  his 
limbs,  that  he  could  not  raise  him.self  without  assisi- 
■ncc.  He  hoard  with  some  pleasure  that  they  were 
now  riiiiniug  righ.t  for  the  Wampool  river,  and  that 


he  would  be  put  on  shore  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
vessel  accordingly  lay  to,  and  presently  showed  a 
weft  in  her  ensign,  which  was  hastily  answered  by 
signals  from  on  shore.  Jlen  and  horses  were  seen 
to  come  down  the  broken  path  which  leads  to  the 
shore;  the  latter  all  properly  tackled  for  carrying 
their  loading.  Twenty  fishing  barks  were  pushed 
afloat  at  once,  and  crowded  round  the  brig  with 
much  clamour,  laughter,  cursing,  and  jesting.  Amidst 
all  this  apparent  confusion  there  was  the  essential 
regularity.  Nanty  E  Aart  again  walked  his  quarter- 
deck as  if  he  had  never  tasted  spirits  in  his  lue,  issued 
the  necessary  orders  with  precision,  and  saw  them 
e.xecuted  with  punctuality.  In  half  an  hour  the  loadr 
ing  of  the  brig  was  in  a  great  measure  disposed  in  the 
boats;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  it  was  landed 
on  the  beach,  and  another  interval  of  about  the  same 
duration  was  suflicient  to  distribute  it  on  the  various 
strings  of  packhorses  which  waited  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  instantly  dispersed,  each  on  its  own  pro- 
per adventure.  More  mystery  was  observed^  in  load- 
ing the  ship's  boat  with  a  quantity  of  small  barrels, 
which  seemed  to  contain  ammunition.  This  was 
not  done  until  the  commercial  customers  had  been 
dismissed;  and  it  was  not  until  this  was  performed 
that  Ewart  proposed  to  Alan,  as  ho  lay  stunned  with, 
pain  and  noiJe,  to  accompany  him  ashore. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Fairford  could  get  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  he  could  not  seat  liimself 
on  the  stern  of  tJie  boat  without  assistance  from  the 
captain  and  his  people.  Nanty  Ewari,  who  saw  no- 
thing in  this  worse  than  an  ordinary  fit  of  sea-sick- 
ness, app'ied  the  usual  topics  of  consolation.  He 
assured  his  passenger  that  ne  would  be  quite  well  by, 
and  by,  when  he  had  been  half  an  hour  on  terra  fir- 
ina,  arid  that  he  hoped  to  drink  a  can  and  smoke  a 
pipe  with  him  at  Father  Crackenthorp's,  for  all  that 
he  felt  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the  wooden 
horse. 

"Who  is  Father  Cracken thorp?"  said  Fairford, 
though  scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  question. 

"  As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand,"  answered 
Xanty.  "  Ah.  how  much  good  brandy  he  and  I  have 
made  little  of  in  our  day  !  By  my  soul,  Mr.  Fairbird, 
he  is  the  prince  of  skinkers,  and  the  father  of  the  free 
trade — not  a  stingv  hypocritical  devil  like  old  Turn- 
penny Skinflint,  that  drinks  drunk  on  other  folk'a 
cost,  and  thinks  it  sin  when  he  has  to  pay  for  it — but 
a  real  hearty  old  cock; — the  sharks  have  been  at  and 
about  him  this  manvaday,  but  Father  Craikenthcyp 
knows  how  to  trim  his  sails — never  a  warrant  but  he 
hears  of  it  before  the  ink's  dry.  He  is  bonus:  socius 
with  headborough  and  constable.  The  King's  E.x- 
chequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to  inform  against  him. 
If  ativ  such  rascal  were  to  cast  up,  why,  he  would 
miss  liis  ears  ne.xt  morning,  or  be  sent  to  seek  them 
in  the  Solway.  He  is  a  statesman,*  though  he  keeps 
a  public ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  only  for  convenience, 
and  to  excuse  his  having  cellarage  and  folk  about 
liiin;  his  wife's  a  canny  woman— and  his  daughter 
Doll  too.  Gad,  you[!l  he  in  port  there  till  you  get 
round  again ;  and  I'll  keep  my  word  with  you,  and 
bring  you  to  speech  of  the  Laird.  Gad,  the  only  trou- 
ble 1  shall  have  is  to  get  you  out  of  the  house;  for 
Doll  is  a  rare  weiich,  and  my  dame  a  funny  old  one, 
and  Father  Crackenthorp  the  rarest  companion! 
He'll  drink  you  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  without 
starting,  but  never  wet  his  lips  with  that  nasty  Scot- 
tish stufl'  that  the  canting  old  scoundrel  Turnpenny 
has  brought  into  fashion.  He  is  a  gentleman,  every 
inch  of  him,  old  Crackenthorp:  in  his  own  way,  thai 
is;  and  besides,  he  has  a  share  in  the  Jumping 
Jenny,  and  many  a  moonlight  outfit  besides.  Ha 
can  give  Doll  a  pretty  periny.  if  he  likes  the  tight  fel- 
low that  would  turn  in  with  her  for  life."  ■■ 

In  the  midst  of  tins  prolonged  panegyric  on  Father 
Crackenthorp,  the  boat  touched  the  beach,  the  row- 
ers backed  tlieir  oars  to  keep  her  afloat,  whilst  the 
other  fellows  jumped  into  the  surf,  and,  with  tlie  most 
ranid  dexterity  began  to  hand  the  barrels  ashore. 

"Up  with  them  higher  on  the  beach,  my  hearties,'* 
exclaimed  Xanty  Ewart— "  High  and  dry — high 
and  dry— this  gear  will  not  stand  wetting.  Now,, 
*  A  small  laaded  pioprietot. 
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out  with  our  spare  hand  here — high  and  dry  wiih  him 
loo.  Whats  that  ?— the  gallop  ns  of  horse !  Oh,  I 
hear  the  jingle  of  the  packsadales — they  are  our  own 
folk." 

By  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  ashore,  con- 
sisting of  the  little  barrels  ;  and  the  boats  crew, 
standing  to  their  arms,  ranged  themselves  in  front, 
waiting  the  advance  of  the  horses  wliich  came  clat- 
tering alon"  the  beach.  A  man,  overgrown  with  cor- 
Oulence,  wTio  might  be  distinguished  in  the  moon- 
eht,  pantin;^  w;tii  his  own  exertions,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  which  consisttu  of  hors*-.s 
linked  together,  and  accommodated  with  packsad- 
dlcs,  and  chains  for  secuxmg  the  kegs,  wliich  made  a 
dreadful  clattering. 

"How  noA-.  Father  Crackenthorp  ?''  said  Ewart 
— "Why  this  hurry  with  vour  horses?— We  mean  to 
stay  a  ni^ht  with  you.  and  tat^te  your  old  brandy,  and 
my  dame  s  home-brewed.  This  signal  is  up,  man, 
and  all  is  right." 

■'AH  is  wrong.  Captain  Nantv,"  cried  the  man  to 
whom  he  spoke;  "and  you  are  ttie  lad  that  is  like  to 
find  it  so,  unless  you  bundle  off— there  are  new  brooms 
bought  at  Carlisle  yesterday  to  sweep  the  country  of 
you  and  the  like  of  you — so  you  were  better  be  jogging 
inland." 

"How  many  rogues  are  the  ofiBcers? — If  not  more 
than  ten,  I  will  make  fight." 

"The  devil  you  will  !"  answered  Crackenthorp. 
"Yon  were  better  not,  for  they  have  the  bloody-backed 
dragoons  from  Carlisle  with  them." 

"  IS'ay.  then,  said  Xanty,  "  we  must  make  sail. — 
Come,  Master  Fairlord,  you  must  mount  and  ride. 
— He  does  not  hear  me — he  has  fainted,  I  believe — 
What  the  devil  shall  I  do? — Father  Crackenthorp,  I 
must  leave  this  young  fellow  with  you  till  the  gale 
blows  cut — hark  ye — goes  between  the  Laird  and  the 
t'other  old  one;  he  can  neither  ride  nor  walk — I  must 
send  him  up  to  you." 

"  Send  him  up  to  the  gallows !"  said  Cracken- 
thorp ;  "  there  is  Quartermaster  Thwacker,  with 
twenty  men,  up  vonder;  an  he  had  not  some  kind- 
ness for  Doll,  I  had  never  got  hither  for  a  start- 
but  you  must  get  off,  or  they  will  be  here  to  seek  us, 
for  his  orders  are  woundy  particular;  and  these  kegs 
contain  worse  than  whisky— a  hanging  matter,  1 
take  it." 

"  I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  W^ampoo!  river, 
with  them  they  belong  to,"  said  Nanty  Ewart.  "  But 
they  are  part  of  cargo,  and  what  to  do  with  the  poor 
young  fellow" 

"  Why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed  it  on 
the  grass,  with  a  cloak  o'er  him,"  said  Crackenthorp. 
"If  he  hath  a  fever,  nothing  is  so  coolmg  as  the 
night  air." 

'Yes.  he  would  be  cold  enough  in  the  morning, 
no  doubt ;  but  it's  a  kind  heart,  and  shall  not  cool  so 
soon,  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  the  captain  of  the 
Jumping  Jenny. 

"  Well,  Captain,  an  ye  will  risk  your  own  neck  for 
arvjther  man  s,  why  not  take  him  to  the  old  girls  at 
Fairladies  ?" 

"What,  the  Miss  Arthurets!— The  Papist  jades  ! 
But  never  mind  ;  it  will  do — I  have  known  them 
take  in  a  whole  sloop's  crew  that  were  stranded  on 
the  sands." 

'"You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turning  up  to 
Fairladies;  for  I  tell  you  they  are  all  up  through  the 
country." 

"Never  mind— I  may  chance  to  put  some  of  them 
down  again,"  said  IXanty,  cheerfully. — "Come,  lads, 
bustle  to  your  tackle.    Are  you  all  loaded  V 

"Ay.  ay,  Captain;  we  will  be  ready  in  a  jiffy,"  an- 
BW'ered  the  gang, 

"'D — n  your  captains! — Have  you  a  mind  to 
have  me  hanged  if  I  am  taken  ? — ^AU's  bail-fellow, 
here." 

"A  sup  at  parting,"  said  Father  Crackenthorp, 
extending  a  flask  to  Nanty  Ewart 

■^Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,"  said  Nanty. 
"No  Dutch  courage  for  me — my  heart  is  always  high 
enough  when  there's  a  chance  of  fighting;  bedsides,  ' 
if  I  hve  drunk,  1  should  like  to  die  sober.— Here,  old 
Jephson — you  are  the  best-natured  brute  amongst  i 


thirm- get  the  lad  between  us  on  a  quiet  horse,  and 
we  will  keep  him  MpriL-'lit.  I  warrant." 

As  they  raised  Fairlord  from  the  ground,  he  groan- 
ed heavily,  and  asked  faintly  where  they  were  taking 
him  to. 

'■  To  a  place  where  yoii  will  be  as  snug  and  quiet  as 
a  mouse  m  his  hole,"  said  Nanty,  "if  so  be  that  we 
can  get  ypu  there  stifely. — (rood  by.  Father  Cracken- 
thorp>— poison  the  quartermaster,  if  you  can." 

The  loaded  horses  then  sprang  forward  at  a  hard 
trot,  following  each  other  in  a  line,  and  every  second 
horse  being  mounted  by  a  siout  fellow  in  a  smock- 
fi-ock,  which  served  to  conceal  the  arms  with  which 
most  of  these  desperate  men  were  provided.  Ewart 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and,  with  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  old  Jephson,  kept  his  young 
charge  erect  in  the  saddle.  He  groaned  heavily  from 
time  to  time;  and  Ewart,  more  moved  with  compas- 
sion for  his  situation  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  own  habits,  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  and 
comfort  him,  by  some  account  of  the  place  to  which 
'  they  were  convejnng  him— hi?  words  of  consolation 
being,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity 
of  calling  to  his  people,  and  many  of  them  being  lost 
amongst  the  rattling  of  the  barrels,  and"  clinking  of 
the  tackle  and  small  chains  by  which  they  are  secured 
on  such  occasions. 

"  And  ypu  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe  quarters 
at  Fni?iadies — good  old  scrambling  house — good  old 
maids  enough,  if  they  were  not  Papists. — Hollo,  you 
Jack  Lowther;  keep  the  hne,  can't  ye,  and  shut  your 

rattle-trap,  you  broth  of  a !    Aiid  so,  being  of  a 

good  family,  and  having  enough,  the  old  lasses  have 
turned  a  kind  of  saints,  and  nuns,  and  so  forth.  The 
place  they  live  in  was  some  sort  of  a  nun-shop  long 
ago,  as  they  have  theni  still  in  Flanders;  so  folk  cafl 
them  theVestalsofFairladies — thai  may  beor  may  not 
be;  and  I  care  not  whether  it  be  or  no.— Blinkinsop, 
hold  your  tongue,  and  be  d — d ! — And  so,  betwixt 
great  alms  and  good  dinners,  they  are  well  thought  oi 
by  rich  and  poor,  and  their  trucking  with  Papists  is 
looked  over.  There  ?re  plenty  of  priests,  and  stout 
young  scholars,  and  such  like,  about  the  house — it's 
a  hive  of  them — More  shame  that  government  send 
dragoons  out  after  a  few  honest  fellows  that  bring  the 
old  women  of  England  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  let  these 
ragamuffins  smuggle  in  as  much  papistry  and — 
Hark  ! — was  that  a  whistle? — No,  it's  only  a  plover. 
You,  Jem  Collier,  keep  a  look-out  a-head — we'll  meet 
them  at  the  High  Whins,  or  Brotthole  bottom,  or  no- 
where. Go  a  furlong  a-head,  I  say,  and  look  sharp. 
—These  3Iiss  Arthurets  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe 
the  naked,  and  such  like  acts — which  my  poor  father 
used  to  say  were  filthy  rags,  but  he  dressed  himself 
out  with  as  many  of  them  as  most  folk.— D— n  that 
stumbling  horse!  Father  Crackenthorp  shouW  be 
d-d  himself  for  putting  an  honest  fellow's  neck  in 
such  jeopardy." 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
Nan-ty  ran  on,  increasing,  by  his  well-intended  annoy- 
ance, the  agony  of  Alan  Fairford,  who,  to.'-mented  by 
racking  pain  along  the  back  and  loins,  which  made 
the  rough  trot  of  the  horse  torture  to  him,  had  hia' 
aching  nead  still  further  rendered  and  split  by  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  saijor,  close  to  his  ear.  Perfectly 
passive,  however,  he  did  not  even  essay  to  give  any 
answer;  and  indeed  his  own  bodily  distress  was  now 
so  great  and  engrossing,  that  to  think  of  his  situation 
was  impossible,  even  if  he  could  have  mended  it  by 
doing  so. 

Their  course  was  inland ;  but  in  what  direction, 
Alan  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  They  passed  at 
first  over  heaths  and  sandy  downs  ;  they  crossed  more 
than  one  brook,  or  beck;  as  they  are  called  in  that 
country — some  of  them  of  considerable  depth— and  at 
length  reached  a  cultivated  country,  divided,  arcordinsj 
to  the  English  fashion  of  agriculture,  into  very  smalT 
fields  or  closes,  by  high  banks,  overgrown  with  un- 
derwood; and  surmounted  by  hedge-row  trees,  amongst 
which  winded  a  number  of  impracticable  and  com- 
plicated lanes,  where  the  boughs  projecting  from  the 
embankments  on  each  side,  intercepted  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  endangered  the  safety  of  the  horsemen. 
But.  through  this  labyrinth  the  e.xperienceof  the  guides 
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conducted  them  without  a  blunder,  and  without  even 
the  slackening  of  their  pace.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, it  was  impossible  for  three  men  to  ride  abreast : 
and  therefore  the  burden  of  supporting  Alan  Fairford 
fell  alternately  to  old  Jephson,  and  to  A'antv;  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  keep  him 
upright  in  his  saddle. 

At  length  when  his  powers  of  sufferance  were  quite 
worn  oat,  and  he  was  about  to  implore  them  to  leave 
iiim  to  his  fate  in  the  first  cottage  or  shed — or  under 
a  haystack  or  a  hedge — or  any  where^  so  he  was  left 
at  ease,  Collier,  who  rode  a-head,  passed  back  the 
word  that  they  were  at  the  avenue  to  Fairiadies — 
"Was  he  to  turn  up?" 

Committing  the  charge  of  Fairford  to  Jephson, 
Fvanty  dashed  up  to  theliead  of  the  troop,  and  gave 
his  orders. — "Who  knows  the  house  best'?" 

"  Sam  Skelton's  a  Catholic,"  said  Lowther. 

"Ad — d  bad  religion,"  said  Nanty,  of  whose  Pres- 
byterian education,  a  hatred  of  Popery  s°emed  to  be 
the  only  remnant.  "But  I  am  glad  there  is  one 
amongst  us,  any  how. — You,  Sam,  being  a  Papist, 
know  Fairiadies,  and  the  old  maidens,  I  dare  say;  so 
do  you  fall  out  of  the  line,  and  wait  here  with  me; 
and  do  you  Collier,  carrvon  to  Walinford  bottom,  then 
turn  down  the  beck  till  you  come  to  the  old  mill,  and 
Goodman  Grist  the  Miller  or  old  Peel-the-Causeway, 
will  tell  you  where  to  stow  ;  but  I  will  be  up  with  you 
before  that." 

The  string  of  loaded  horses  then  struck  forward  at 
their  former  pace,  while  Nanty,  with  Sam  Skelton, 
waited  by  the  road-side  till  the  rear  came  up,  when 
Jephson  and  Fairford  joined  them,  and,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  latter,  they  began  to  proceed  at  an  easier 
pace  than  formerly,  suffering  the  gang  to  precede 
them,  till  the  clatter  and  clang  attending  their  pro- 
cess began  to  die  away  in  the  distance.  They  had 
not  proceeded  a  pistol-shot  from  the  place  where  they 
parted,  when  a  short  turning  brought  them  in  front 
of  an  old  mouldering  gate-way,  whose  heavy  pinna- 
cles were  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  clumsy  architectural  ornaments;  several 
of  which  had  fallen  down  from  decay,  and  lay  scat- 
tered about,  no  further  care  having  been  taken  than 
just  to  remove  them  out  of  the  direct  approach  to  the 
avenue.  The  great  stone  pillars,  gliinmering  white  in 
the  moonlight,  had  some  fanr-iful  resemblance  to 
supernatural  apparitions,  and  the  air  of  neglect  all 
around,  gave  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  the  habitation 
to  those  who  passed  its  avenue. 

"  There  used  to  be  no  gate  here,"  said  Skelton,  find- 
ing their  way  une.xpectedly  stopped. 

'  But  there  is  a  gate  now,  and  a  porter  too,"  said  a 
rough  voice  from  within.  "  Who  be  you,  and  what 
do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"We  want  to  come  to  speech  of  the  ladies — of  the 
Miss  Anhurets,"  said  iS'anty;  "and  to  ask  lodging 
for  a  sick  man." 

"There  is  no  speech  to  be  had  of  the  Miss  Arthurets 
at  this  time  of  night,  and  you  may  carry  your  sick 
man  to  tiie  doctor,"  answered  the  fellow  from  within, 
gruffly;  "for  as  sure  as  there  is  savour  in  salt,  and 
scent  in  rosemary,  you  will  get  no  entrance — put  your 
pipes  up  and  be  jogging  on." 

"Why,  Dick  Gardener,"  said  Skelton,  "be  thou 
then  turned  porter?" 

"  What,  do  j^ouknow  who  I  am?"  said  the  domestic 
sharply. 

"  I  know  you,  by  your  by-word  "  answered  the 
other;  'What,  have  you  forgot  little  Sam  Skelton, 
and  the  biock  m  the  barrel?" 

"  Xo,  J  have  not  forgotten  you,"  answered  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sam  skelton  ;  "  but  my  orders  are  pe- 
rempiorv  to  let  no  one  up  the  avenue  this  night,  and 
therefore"' 

"  But  we  are  armed,  and  will  not  be  kept  back," 
Rjid  A'anty.  "  Hark  ye,  fellow,  were  it  not  better  for 
you  to  lake  a  guinea  and  let  us  in,  than  to  have  us 
tjfeak  the  aoor  first,  and  thy  pate  afterwards?  fori 
won't  see  my  comrade  die  tt  your  door — be  assured 
of  that." 

"  Why,  I  dimna  know,  '  said  the  ft Tiow  ;  "  but  what 
'iuttle  Wire  those  that  rode  by  in  such  hurry  ?" 

"  Wnv,  some  of  our  folk  from  Bowness,  Stoniecul- 


trum,  and  thereby,"  answered  Skelton  ;  "Jack  Low- 
ther, and  old  Jephson,  and  broad  Will  Lamplugh,  and 
such  like." 

"Well,"  said  Dick  Gardener,  "assure  as  there  is  i 
savour  in  salt,  and  scent  in  rosemary.  I  thought  it  I 
had  been  the  troopers  from  Carlisle  and  Wigton,  and  't 
the  sound  brought  my  heart  to  my  mouth." 

"  Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known  the  clatter 
of  a  cask  from  the  clash  of  a  broadsword,  as  well  as 
e'er  a  quafTier  in  Cumberland,"  ansvvered  Skelton. 

"Come,  brother,  lessof  your  jaw,  and  more  of  your 
legs,  if  you  please."  said  Nanty  ;  "  every  moment  we 
stay  is  a  moment  lost.  Go  to  the  ladies,  and  tell  them 
that  Nanty  Ewart,  of  the  Jumping  Jenny,  has  brought 
a  young  gentkman,  charged  witli  letters  from  Scot- 
land, to  a  certain  gentleman  of  consequence  in  Cum 
berland — that  the  soldiers  are  out,  and  the  gentleman 
is  very  ill,  and  if  he  is  not  received  at  Fairiadies,  he 
must  be  left  either  to  die  at  the  gate,  or  to  be  taken, 
witii  all  his  papers  about  him,  bv  the  redcoats." 

Away  ran  Dick  Gardener  with  this  message;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  fights  were  seen  to  flit  about,  which 
convinced  Fairford,  who  was  now,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  halt,  a  little  restored  to  self-possession,  that  they 
were  traversing  the  front  of  a  tolerably  large  mansion- 
house. 

"  What  if  thy  friend,  Dick  Gardener,  comes  not 
back  again  ?"  said  Jephson  to  Skelton. 

"Why,  then,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "I  shall 
owe  him  just  such  a  licking  as  thou,  old  Jephson, 
hadst  from  Dan  Cooke,  and  will  pay  as  duly  and  truly 
as  he  did." 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply, 
when  his  doubts  were  silenced  by  the  return  of  Dick 
Gardener  who  announced  that  Miss  Arthiiret  was 
coming  herself  as  far  as  the  gateway  to  speak  with 
them. 

Nanty  Ewart  cursed,  in  a  low  tone,  the  suspicion 
of  old  maids  and  the  cnurlisli  scruples  of  Catnohcs. 
that  made  so  many  obstacles  to  helping  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  wished  Miss  Arthuret  a  hearty  rheu- 
matism or  toothache  as  the  reward  of  her  excursion; 
but  the  lady  presently  appeared,  to  cut  short  farther 
grumbling  She  was  attended  by  a  waiting-maid 
with  a  lantern,  by  means  of  which  she  e.xamined 
the  party  on  the  outside,  as  closely  as  the  imperfect 
light,  and  the  spars  of  the  newly-erected  gate,  would 
permit. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so  late,  Madam 
Arthuret,"  STi'd  Naniy ;  "  but  the  case  is  this" 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  said  she  "  why  do  you  speak  so 
loud  ?  Prar,  are  you  not  the  Captain  of  the  Sainta 
Genevieve?^' 

"Why,  ay,  ma'am,"  answered  Ewart,  "they  call  the 
brig  so  at  Dunkirk,  sure  enough  ;  but  along  shore 
here,  they  call  her  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

"  You  brought  over  the  holy  Father  Buonaventiu*, 
did  you  not?" 

"Ay,  ay,  madam,  I  have  brought  over  enough  O 
them  black  cattle,"  answered  Nanty. 

"Fie!  fie!  friend,"  said  Miss  Artnuret ;  "itisapitj 
that  the  saints  should  commit  these  good  men  to  t 
heretic's  care." 

"Why  no  more  they  would,  ma'am,"  answerec 
Nanty,  could  they  find  a  Papish  lubber  that  knew 
the  coast  as  I  do  ;  tlien  I  am  trusty  as  steel  to  owners, 
and  always  look  after  cargo— live  lumber,  ordead  flesh 
or  spirits,  all  is  one  to  me;  and  your  Catholics  have 
such  d — d  large  hoods,  with  pardon,  ma'am,  that  they 
can  sometimes  hide  two  faces  under  them.  But  here 
is  a  gentleman  dying,  with  letters  about  him  from  the 
Laird  of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  as 
they  call  him,  along  Solway,  and  every  minute  he  lies 
here  is  a  nail  in  his  coffin." 

"Saint  Mary!  what  shall  we  do?"  said  Miss 
Arthuret ;  "  we  must  admit  him,  I  think,  at  all  risks. 
You,  Richard  Gardener,  help  one  of  these  men  to  carry 
the  gentleman  up  to  the  Place;  and  you,  Selby,  see 
him  lodged  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery. — You  are  a 
heretic.  Captain,  but  I  thinli  you  are  trusty,  and  I  know 
you  have  been  trusted — but  if  you  are  imposing  on 
me" 

"  Not  I,  madam — never  attempt  to  impose  on  ladies 
of  your  experience — my  practice  that  way  has  been  all 
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among  the  young  ones.— Come,  cheevly,  Jlr.  Fairford 
— you  will  be  taken  good  care  of— try  to  walk." 

Alan  did  so ;  and,  refreshed  by  his  halt,  declared 
himself  able  to  walk  to  the  house  with  the  sole  assist- 
ance of  the  gardener. 

"^yhy,  that's  hearty.  Thank  thee,  Dick,  for  lend* 
ing  him  thine  arm," — and  Nanty  slipped  into  his  hand 
the  guinea  he  had  promised. — '"Farewell  then,  Mr. 
Fairlord,  and  farewell,  Madam  Arthuret,  for  I  have 
been  too  long  here." 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companions  threw  them- 
selves on  horseback,  and  went  ofl' at  a  gallop.  Yet, 
even  above  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs  did  the  incorrigi- 
ble Nanty  halloo  out  the  old  ballad — 

"  A  lovely  lass  to  a  friar  came, 

To  confession  aniorning  early  ; — 
'In  wliat,  my  dear,  are  you  to  blame 7 

Come  tell  ine  most  sincerely?' 
'  Alas  I   my  fault  I  dare  not  name — 

But  my  lad  he  loved  me  dearly.'  " 

**  Holy  Virgin !"  exclaimed  Miss  Seraphina,  as  the 
unhallowed  sounds  reached  her  ears;  "what  profane 
heathens  be  these  men,  and  what  frights  and  pinches 
we  be  put  to  among  them !  The  saints  be  good  to  us, 
what  a  night  has  this  been! — the  like  never  seen  at 
Fairladies. — Help  me  to  make  fast  the  gate,  Richard, 
and  thou  shalt  come  do\vn  again  to  wait  on  it,  lest 
there  come  more  unwelcome  visiters— Not  that  you 
are  unwelcome  young  gentleman,  for  it  is  sufficient 
that  you  need  such  assistance  as  we  can  giveyou^  to 
make  you  welcome  to  Fairladies — onlv,  another  tmie 
would  have  done  as  well— but,  hem!  1  dare  say  it  is 
all  for  the  best.  The  avenue  is  none  of  the  smoothest, 
sir,  look  to  your  feet.  Richard  Gardener  should  have 
had  it  mown  and  levelled,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Wmifred's  Well,  in  Wales." — 
(Here  Dick  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  which,  as  if  he 
had  found  it  betrayed  some  internal  feeling  a  little  at 
variance  with  what  the  lady  said,  he  converted  int9  a 
muttered  Sancta  Winifreda,  ova  pro  7iobis.  Miss 
Arthuret,  meantime,  proceeded)— "We  never  interfere 
with  our  servants'  vows  or  penances,  Master  Fairford 
— I  know  a  very  worthy  father  of  your  name,  perhaps 
a  relation — I  say,  we  never  interfere  with  our  servants' 
vows.  Our  Lady  forbid  they  should  not  know  some 
differeiicc  between  our  service  and  a  heretic's. — Take 
care,  sir,  you  will  fall  if  you  have  not  a  care.  Alas ! 
by  night  and  day  there  are  many  stumbling-blocks  in 
our  paths ! 

With  more  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which 
tended  to  show  a  charitable,  and  somewhat  silly  wo- 
man, with  a  strong  inclination  to  her  superstitious 
devotion.  Miss  Arthuret  entertained  her  new  guest,  as, 
stumbhng  at  every  obstacle  which  the  devotion  of  his 
guide,  Richard,  had  left  in  the  path,  he  at  last,  by 
ascending  some  stone  steps,  decorated  ori  the  side  with 
griffins,  or  some  such  heraldic  anomalies,  attained  a 
terrace  extending  in  front  of  the  Place  of  Fairladies; 
an  old-fashioned  gentleman's  house  of  some  conse- 
quence, with  its  range  of  notched  gable-ends  and  nar- 
row windows,  relieved  by  here  and  there  an  old  turret 
about  the  size  of  a  pepper-box.  The  door  was  locked, 
during  the  brief  absence  of  the  mistress  ;  a  dim  light 
glimmered  through  the  sashed  door  of  the  hall,  which 
opened  beneath  a  huge  stone  porch,  loaded  with  jessa- 
mine and  other  creepers.  All  the  winda*vs  were  dark 
as  pitch. 

Mrs.  Arthuret  tapped  at  the  door.  "  Sister,  sister 
Angelica  ?" 

"Who  is  there?"  was  answered  from  within ;  "is 
it  you,  sister  Seraphina?" 

'  Yes,  yes,  undo  the  door ;  do  you  not  know  my 
voice?" 

"No  doubt,  sister,"  said  Angelica,  undoing  bolt  and 
bar;  "but  you  know  our  charge,  and  the  enemy  is 
watchful  to  surprise  us — incedit  sicut  leo  vorans,  saith 
the  breviary. — Whom  have  you  brought  here?  Oh, 
aster,  what  have  you  done  ? 

"It  is  a  young  man,"  said  Seraphina,  hastening 
to  interrupt  her  sister's  remonstrance,  "a  relation,  1 
believe,  of  our  worthy  Father  Fairford;  left  at  the 
gate  by  the  captain  of  that  blessed  vessel  the  Saint 
Genevieve~almost  dead— and  charge.dw'th  despatches 
to" 


She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  mumbled  over  the  !ast 
words. 

"  Nay,  then,  there  is  no  help,"  said  Angelica  ;  "  bu' 
it  is  uniuckv.' 

During  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals  of  Fair- 
ladies, Dick  Gardener  deposited  his  burden  in  a  chair, 
where  the  young  lady,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation, 
expressing  a  becoming  reluctance  to  touch  the  hand 
of  a  straiigcr,  put  her  Irn^er  and  thumb  upon  Fair- 
ford's  wrist,  and  counted  his  pulse. 

"There  is  fever  here,  sister,"  she  said;  "Richard 
must  call  Ambrose,  and  we  must  send  some  of  the 
febrifuge." 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plausible  and  respect 
able-lpoking  old  servant,  bred  in  the  family,  and  who 
had  risen  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  Arthuret  service, 
till  he  was  become  half-physician,  half-almoner,  half- 
butler,  and  entire  governor;  that  is,  when  the  Father 
Confessor,  who  frequently  eased  him  of  the  toils  ol 
government^  chanced  to  be  abroad.  Under  the  direc- 
tion, and  with  tlie  assistance,  of  this  venerable  per- 
sonage, the  unlucky  Alan  Fairford  was  conveyed  to 
a  decent  apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  s,illery,  and, 
to  his  inexpressible  relief,  consigned  to  a  comfortable 
bed.  He  did  not  attempt  to  resist  the  prescription  of 
Mr.  Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  the 
proposed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  froni  him,  by  which 
last  operation  he  probably  did  his  patient  much 
service. 
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On  the  next  morning,  when  Fairford  awoke,  after 
no  very  refreshing  slumbers,  in  which  were  mingled 
many  wild  dreams  of  his  father,  and  of  Darsie  Lati- 
mer,— of  the  damsel  in  the  green  mantle,  and  the 
vestals  of  Fairladies,— of  drinking  small  beer  with 
Nanty  Ewart,  and  being  immersed  in  the  Solway 
with  the  Jumping  Jenny, — he  found  himself  in  no 
condition  to  dispute  the  order  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  that 
he  should  keep  his  bed,  from  which,  indeed,  he  could 
not  have  raised  himself  without  assistance.  He  be- 
came sensible  that  his  anxiety,  and  his  constant 
efforts  for  some  days  past,  had  been  too  much  for  his 
health,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  his  impatience, 
he  could  not  proceed  in  his  undertaking  until  his 
strength  was  re-established. 

In  the  mean  while,  no  better  quarters  could  have 
been  found  for  an  invahd.  The  attendants  spoke 
under  their  breath,  and  moved  only  on  tiptoe — no- 
thing was  done  unless  par  ordonnance  du  mtdeci.n — 
Esculapius  reigned  paramount  iri  the  premises  at 
Fairladies.  Once  a-day,  the  ladies  came  in  great 
state  to  wait  upon  him,  and  inquire  afier  his  health, 
and  it  was  then  that  Alan's  natural  civility,  and  the 
thankfulness  which  he  e.xpressed  for  their  timely  and 
charitable  assistance,  raised  him  considerably  in  their 
esteem.  He  was  on  the  third  day  removed  to  a  bet- 
ter apartment  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  at  first 
accommodated.  When  he  was  permitted  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  it  was  of  the  first  quality  ;  one  of  those 
curious  old-fashioned  cob-webbed  bottles  being  pro- 
ductd  on  the  occasion,  which  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  crypts  of  old  country  seats,  where  they  may 
have  lurked  undisturbed  for  more  than  half  a  cen 
tury. 

But  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an  invalid. 
Fairladies,  as  its  present  inmate  became  soon  aware, 
was  not  so  agreeable  to  a  convalescent.  When  ho 
dragged  himself  to  the  window  so  soon  as  lie  could 
crawl  from  bed,  behold  it  was  closely  giated,  and 
commanded  no  view  except  of  a  little  paved  court. 
This  was  nothing  remarkable,  most  old  Border 
houses  having  their  windows  so  secured ;  but  then 
Fairford  observed,  that  whoever  entered  or  left  the 
room,  alw^ays  locked  the  door  with  great  care  and  cir- 
cumspection ;  and  some  proposals  which  he  made 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  gallery,  or  even  in  the  garden, 
were  so  coldly  received,  both  by  the  ladies  and  thcr 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  saw  •nainl? 
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Buch  an  extension  of  his  privileges  as  a  guest  would 
not  be  permitted. 

Anxious  10  ascertain  whether  this  excessive  hospi- 
tality would  permit  him  his  proper  privilege  of  free- 
agency,  he  announced  to  this  important  functionary, 
with  grateful  thanks  for  the  care  with  which  he  had 
been  attended,  his  purpose  to  leave  Fairladies  next 
morning,  requesting  only,  as  a  continuance  of  the 
favours  with  which  he  had  been  loaded,  the  loan  of  a 
horse  to  the  next  town ;  and,  assuring  ]\Ir.  Ambrose 
that  his  gratitude  would  not  be  limited  by  such  a  tri- 
fle, he  slipped  three  guineas  into  his  hanil.  by  Way  of 
seconduig  his  proposal.  Tlie  fingers  of  that  worthy 
domestic  closed  as  naturally  upon  the  honorarium, 
as  if  a  degree  in  the  learned  faculty  had  given  him  a 
right  to  clutch  it ;  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's 
proposed  departure  was  at  first  evasive,  and  when  he 
was  pushed,  it  amounted  to  a  peremptory  assurance 
that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  depart  to-morrow ; 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  and  his  ladies 
would  not  authorize  it. 

"I  know  best  what  my  own  life  is  worth,"  said 
Alan  ;  "and  I  do  not  value  it  in  comparison  to  the 
Dusincss  which  requires  my  instant  attention." 

Receiving  still  no  satisfactory  answer  from  j\Ir.  Am- 
brose, Fairford  thought  it  best  to  state  his  resolution  to 
the  ladies  themselves,  in  the  most  measured,  respectful, 
and  grateful  terms  ;  but  still  such  as  expressed  a  firm 
determination  to  depart  on  the  morrovy,  or  next  day 
at  farthest.  After  some  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
Btay,  on  the  alleged  score  of  health,  which  were  so 
expressed  that  he  was  convinced  they  were  only 
used  to  delay  his  departure,  Fairford  plainly  told  them 
that  he  was  intnisted  with  despatches  of  consequence 
to  the  gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Herries, 
Redgauntlet,  and  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs  ;  and  that 
it  was  matter  of  life  and  death  to  deliver  them  early. 

"  t  dare  say.  Sister  Angelica,"  said  the  elder  Miss 
Arthuret,  "  that  the  gentleman  is  honest ;  and  if  he 
is  really  a  relation  of  Father  Fairford,  we  can  run  no 
risk." 

"Jesu  Maria!"  exclaimed  the  younger.  "Oh  fie, 
Sister  Seraphina!  Fie,  fie! — Vade  retro — get  thee 
behind  me !" 

"Well,  well;  but  sister — Sister  Angelica— let  me 
speak  with  you  in  the  gallery." 

So  out  the  ladies  rustled  in  their  silks  and  tissues, 
and  it  was  a  good  half  hour  ere  they  rustled  in  again, 
with  importance  and  awe  on  their  countenances. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  ]Mr.  Fairford,  the  cause 
of  our  desire  to  delay  you  is — there  is  a  religious 
gentleman  in  this  house  at  present" 

"  A  most  excellent  person  indeed" — said  the  sister 
Angelica. 

"An  anointed  of  his  IMaster !"  echoed  Seraphina, — 
"  and  we  should  be  glad  that,  for  conscience'  sake, 
you  would  hold  some  discourse  with  him  before  vour 
departure." 

"Oho!"  thought  Fairford,  "the  murder  is  out — 
here  is  a  design  of  conversion! — I  must  not  affront 
the  good  old  ladies,  but  I  shall  soon  send  off  the 
priest,  I  think." — He  then  answered  aloud,  "that 
he  should  be  happy  to  converse  with  anv  friend  of 
theirs — that  in  religious  matters  he  had  tlie  greatest 
respect  for  every  modification  of  Christianity,  though, 
he  mi!;-t  say,  his  belief  was  made  up  to  that  in  which 
he  had  bi'en  educated  ;  /Nevertheless,  if  his  seeing  the 
rel.gious  person  they  recommended  could  in  the  least 
show  his  respect" 

"It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  "al- 
though I  am  sure  the  day  is  too  short  to  hear  him — 
Father  Huonaventure,  I  mean— speak  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  our  souls  ;  but" 

"Come,  come,  sister  Seraphitw,"  said  the  younger, 
"it  's  needless  to  talk  so  much  about  it.  His— his 
F.mineii'je — I  mean  Father  Buonaventure — will  hiiii- 
6elf  explain  what  he  wants  this  gentleman  to  know." 

"His  Eminence,"  said  Fairford.'  surprised— "Is 
this  gentleman  so  high  in  the  Catholic  Church? — 
The  title  is  given  only  to  Cardinals,  I  think." 

"Ke  is  not  a  Cardinal  as  yet,"  answered  Sera- 
ffima :  "  hut  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Fairford,  he  is  ,is  high 
in  rank  as  he  is  eminently  endowed  with  good  gifts, 
"Uid" 


"Come  away,"  said  Sister  Angelica.  "Holv  Vir- 
gin, how  you  do  talk  ! — What  has  Mr.  FairforJ  to  do 
with  F'ather  Buonaventure's  rank? — Only,  sir,  you 
will  remember  that  the  Father  has  been  always 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  the  most  profound 
deference  ;— indeed" 

"Come  awav,  sister,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  in 
her  turn  ;  "who  talks  now,  I  prav  you?  Mr.  Fairford 
will  know  how  to  comport  himself." 

"And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room,"  said  the 
younger  lady,  "for  here  his  Eminerice  comes." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  last  words;  and  as  Fairford  was  about 
to  reply,  by  assuring  her  that  any  friend  of  hers 
should  be  treated  by  him  with  all  the  ceremony  he 
could  expect,  she  imposed  silence  on  him,  by  holding 
up  her  finger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard  in  the 
gallery ;  it  might  have  proclaimed  the  approach  not 
merelv  of  a  bishop  or  cardinal,  but  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  himself.  IVor  could  the  sound  have  been 
more  respectfully  listened  to  by  the  two  ladies,  had 
It  announced  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  ap- 
proaching in  person.  They  drew  themselves,  like 
sentinels  on  duty,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door  by 
which  the  long  gallery  communicated  with  Fairford's 
apartment,  and  stood  there  immoveable,  and  with 
countenances  expressive  of  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure  was  so 
slow,  that  Fairford  had  time  to  notice  all  this,  and 
to  marvel  in  his  mind  what  wily  and  ambitious  priest 
could  have  contrived  to  subject liis  worthy  but  simple- 
minded  hostesses  to  such  superstitious  trammels. 
Father  Buonaventure's  entrance  and  appearance  in 
some  degree  accounted  for  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about  forty  or  up- 
wards; but  either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence,  had 
brought  on  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age,  and 
given  to  his  fine  features  a  cast  of  seriousness  or 
even  sadness.  A  noble  countenance,  however,  still 
remained ;  and  though  his  complexion  w-as  altered, 
and  wrinkles  stamped  upon  his  brow  in  many  a 
melancholy  fold,  still  the  lofty  forehead,  the  full  and 
well-opened  eye,  and  the  well-formed  nose,  showed 
how  handsome  in  better  days  he  must  have  been.  He 
was  tall,  but  lost  the  advantage  of  his  height  by 
stooping;  and  the  cane  which  he  wore  always  in  his 
hand,  and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  his  slow 
though  majestic  gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his 
form  and  limbs  felt  already  some  touch  of  infirmity. 
The  colour  of  his  hair  could  not  be  discovered,  as, 
according  to  the  fashion,  he  wore  a  periwig.  He  was 
handsomely,  though  gravely  dressed  in  a  secular 
habit,  and  Viad  a  cockade  in  liis  hat ;  circumstances 
which  did  not  surprise  Fairford,  who  knew  that  a 
militarydisguise  was  very  often  assumed  by  the  semi- 
nary priests,  whose  visits  to  England,  or  residence 
there  subjected  them  to  legal  penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apartment,  the 
two  ladies  facing  inward,  like  soldiers  on  their  post 
when  about  to  salute  a  superior  oflficcr,  dropped  on 
either  hand  of  the  Father  a  courtesy  so  profound,  that 
the  hoop  petticoats  which  performed  the  fent  seemed 
to  sink  down  to  the  very  floor,  nay,  through  it,  as  if  a 
trapdoor  had  opened  for  the  descent  of  the  dames 
who  performed  this  act  of  reverence. 

The  Father  seemed  accustomed  to  such  homage, 
profound  as  it  was;  he  turned  his  person  a  1 -ttle  way 
first  towards  one  sister,  and  then  towards  the  other, 
while,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  iiis  person, 
which  certainly  did  not  amount  to  a  bow,  he  acknow- 
ledged their  courtesy.  But  he  passed  forward  without 
addressing  them,  and  seemed  by  doing  so,  to  intimate 
thai  their  presence  in  the  apartment  was  unnecessary. 

They  accordingly  glided  out  of  the  room,  retreat- 
ing backwards,  with  hands  clasjied  and  eyes  cast 
upwards,  as  if  imploring  blessings  on  the  religions 
man  whom  th<'y  venerated  so  highly.  The  door  of 
the  apartment  was  shut  after  them,  but  not  before 
Fairford  had  perceived  that  there  were  one  or  two 
men  in  the  gallery,  and  that,  contrary  to  what  he  ' 
had  before  observed,  the  door,  though  shut,  was  not 
locked  on  llie  outside. 

"  Can  the  good  souls  apprehend  danger  from  me 
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to  this  god  of  their  idolatry?"  thought  Fairford.  But 
he  had  no  time  to  iiialce  farther  observations,  for  the 
stranger  had  already  reached  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Fairford  rose  to  receive  him  respectfully,  but  as  he 
fi.ved  his  eyes  on  the  visiter,  he  thought  that  the 
Father  avoided  his  looks.  His  reasons  for  remaining 
incognito  were  cogent  enough  to  account  for  this, 
and  Fairford  hastened  to  relieve  him,  hy  looking 
downwards  in  his  turn  ;  hut  when  again  he  raised 
iiis  face,  he  found  the  broad  light  eye  of  the  stranger 
so  fixed  on  him,  that  he  was  almost  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  the  steadiness  of  his  gaze.  During  this 
time  they  remained  standing. 

"  Take  your  scat,  sir,"  said  the  Father;  "you  have 
been  on  invalid." 

He  spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  who  desires  an  in- 
ferior to  be  seated  in  his  presence,  and  his  voice  was 
full  and  melodious. 

F'airford. -somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  over- 
awed by  the  aii-s  of  superiority,  which  could  be  only 
properly  exercised  towards  one  over  whom  religion 
gave  the  speaker  influence,  sat  down  at  his  bidding, 
as  if  moved  by  springs,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
assert  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he  felt  that 
they  ought  to  stand.  The  stranger  kept  the  advan- 
tage which  he  had  obtained. 

"  Your  name,  sir,  I  am  informed,  is  Fairford  ?"  said 
the  Father. 

Alan  answered  by  a  bow. 

"Called  to  the  Scottish  bar,"  continued  his  visiter. 
'  There  is,  I  believe,  in  the  West,  a  family  of  birth 
and  rank  called  Fairford  of  Fairford." 

Alan  thought  this  a  strange  observation  from  a 
foreign  ecclesiastic,  as  his  name  intimated  Father 
Buonaventure  to  be;  but  only  answered,  he  believed 
there  was  such  a  family. 

"  Do  you  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr.  Fairford  ?" 
continued  the  inquirer. 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  to  lay  such  a  claiiti,"  sakl 
Fairford.  "  My  father's  industry  has  raised  his  family 
from  a  low  andi  obscure  situation— I  have  no  heredi- 
tary claim  to  distinction  of  any  kind. — May  I  ask  the 
fause  of  these  inquiries?" 

"  You  will  learn  it  presently,"  said  Father  Buona- 
venture, who  had  given  a  drv  and  dissatisfied  hem  at 
the  young  man's  acknowledging  a  plebeian  descent. 
He  then  motioned  him  to  be  silent,  and  proceeded 
with  his  queries. 

"  Although  not  of  condition,  you  are,  doubtless,  by 
sentiments  and  education,  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman  V 

"  I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Alan,  colouring  with  dis- 
pleasure. "  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  have  it 
questioned." 

"  Patience,  young  man,"  said  the  unperturbed  que- 
rist— "we  are  on  serious  business,  and  no  idle  eti- 
quette nmst  prevent  its  being  discussed  seriously. — 
You  are  probably  aware,  that  you  speak  to  a  person 
proscribed  by  the  severe  and  unjust  laws  of  the  pre- 
sent government?" 

"I  am  aware  of  the  statute  1700,  chapters,"  said 
Alan,  "  banishing  from  the  realm  Priests  and  traffick- 
ing Papists,  and  punishing  bv  death,  on  suminary 
conviction,  any  such  person  who  being  so  banished 
may  return.  The  English  law,  I  believe,  is  equally 
severe.  But  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  you,  sir, 
to  be  one  of  those  persons ;  and  I  think  your  prudence 
may  recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel." 

'It  is  sufficient,  sir;  and  1  have  no  apprehensions 
of  disagreeable  consequences  from  your  having  seen 
ine  in  this  house,"  said  the  Priest. 

"  Assuredly  no,"  said  Alan.  "  I  consider  myself  as 
mdebted  for  my  life  to  the  Mistresses  of  Fairladies; 
and  it  would  be  a  vile  requital  on  my  part  to  pry  into 
or  make  known  what  I  may  have  seen  or  heard 
under  this  hospitable  roof.  If  I  were  to  meet  the 
Pretender  himself  in  such  a  situation,  he  should,  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  little  stretch  to  my  loyalty,  be  free 
from  any  danger  from  my  indiscretion. 

"The Pretender!"  said  the  Priest,  w^th  some  angry 
tmphasis;  but  immediately  softened  his  tone  and 
added,  "No  doubt,  however,  that  person  is  a  preten- 
ds' ;  iiU,-  some  people  think  his  pretensions  are  not 


ill  founded.  Rut  before  running  into  po.itics,  give 
mc  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a  gentle- 
man of  vour  opinions  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and 
the  medium  of  conducting  the  intercourse  betwixt 
them." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Alan  Fairford;  "I do  not 
aspire  to  the  Iwnour  of  being  reputed  their  confidant 
or  go-between.  My  concern  with  those  gentlemen  i? 
limited  to  one  matter  of  business,  dearly  interesting  to 
me,  becaiise  it  concerns  the  safely— perhaps  the  life— 
of  my  dearest  friend." 

"  Would  you  have  any  objections  to  intrust  me 
with  the  cause  of  vour, journey  ?"  said  Father  Buona- 
venture. "  My  advice  may  be  of  service  to  vou,  and 
my  influence  with  one  or  both  these  gentlemen  is 
considerable." 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hastily  revolving 
all  circumstances,  concluded  that  he  might  perhaps 
receive  some  advantage  from  propitiating  this  perspn- 
age ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  eiidangered  nothing 
by  communicating  to  him  the  occasion  of  his  journey. 
He,  therefore,  after  stating  shortly,  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Buonaventure  would  render  him  the  same  confidence 
which  he  required  on  his  part,  gave  a  short  account 
of  Darsie  Latimer — of  the  mystery  which  hung  over 
his  family — and  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
him.  Fin-ally,  of  his  own  resolution  to  seek  for  his 
friend,  and  to  deliver  him,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 

The  Catholic  Priest,  whose  manner  it  seemed  to  be 
to  avoid  all  conversation  which  did  not  arise  from  his 
own  e.xpress  motion,  made  no  remarks  upon  what  he 
had  heard,  but  only  asked  one  or  two  abrupt  ques- 
tions, where  Alan's  narrative  appeared  less  clear  to 
him;  then  rising  from  his  seat,  he  took  two  turns 
through  the  apartment,  mutterin"  between  his  teeth, 
with  emphasis,  the  word  "  Madman  !"  But  appa- 
rently he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  all  violent 
emotions  under  restraint ;  for  he  presently  addressed 
Fairford  with  the  most  perfect  inaifTerence. 

"If,"  said  he,  "you  thought  vou  could  do  so  with 
out  breach  of  confidence,  I  wish  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  the  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell  ol 
Summertrees.  I  desire  to  look  particularly  at  the  ad- 
dress." 

Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  extension  of  his 
confidence,  Alan,  without  hesitati  n,  put  the  letter  into 
his  hand.  Having  turned  it  round  as  old  Trumbull 
and  Nanty  Ewart  had  formerly  done,  and,  like  them, 
having  examined  the  address  with  much  minuteness, 
he  asked  whether  he  had  observed  these  \yords,  point- 
ing to  a  pencil-writing  upon  the  under  side  of  the  let- 
ter. Fairford  answered  in  the  negative,  and,  looking 
at  the  letter,  read  with  surprise,  "  Cave  ne  litcras  Bct- 
lerophontis  adferres;"  a  caution  which  coincided  so 
exactly  with  the  Provost's  admonition,  that  he  would 
do  well  to  inspect  the  letter  of  which  he  was  bearer, 
that  he  was  about  to  .spring  up  and  attempt  an  escape, 
he  knew  not  wherefore  or  from  whom. 

"  Sit  still,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  witn  the 
same  tone  of  authority  which  reigned  in  his  whole 
manner,  although  mingled  with  stately  courtesy. 
"You  are  in  no  danger — my  character  shall  be  a 
pledge  for  your  safety. — By  whom  do  you  suppose 
these  words  have  been  written?" 

Fairford  couldhave  answered,  "by  Nanty  Kwart," 
for  he  remembered  seeing  that  person  scribble  some- 
thing with  a  pencil,  although  he  was  not  well  enough 
to  observe  with  accuracy  where,  or  upon  what.  But 
not  knowing  what  suspicions,  or  what  worse  conse- 
quences, the  seaman's  interest  in  his  affairs  might 
draw  upon  him,  he  judged  it  best  to  answer  that  he 
knew  not  the  hand. 

Father  Buonaventure  was  again  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two,  which  he  employed  in  syrveying  the  letter 
with  the  strictest  attention;  then  stepped  to  the  win- 
dow, as  if  to  examine  the  address  aiul  writing  of  the 
envelop'e  with  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  light,  and 
Alan  Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no  less  amazement 
than  high  displeasure,  coolly  and  deliberately  break 
the  seal,  open  the  letter,  and  peruse  ihe  contents. 

"Stop,  sir,  hold!"  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  hi» 
astonishment  permitted  him  to  expness  his  resenim^n* 
in  words :  "  by  what  right  do  you  li  ire" — - 
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"Peace,  young  gentlemnn,"  said  the  Father,  re- 
pelling him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand;  "  be  assured  1 
do  not  act  without  warrant — nothing  can  pass  be- 
twixt Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet  that  I  am 
not  fully  entitled  to  know." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Alan,  extremely  angry;  "but 
though  you  may  be  these  gentlemen's  father  confes- 
sor, you  are  not  mine ;  and  in  breaking  the  seal  of  a 
letter  intrusted  to  my  care,  you  have  done  me"- 

"  JVo  injury,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  unper- 
turbed priest ;  "on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  service." 

"I  desire  no  advantage  at  such  a  rate,  or  to  be  ob- 
tained in  such  a  manner,"  answered  Fairford ;  "re- 
store me  the  letter  instantly,  or" 

"As  you  regard  your  own  safety,"  said  the  priest, 
"forbear  all  injurious  expressions,  and  all  menacing 
gestures.  I  am  not  one  who  can  be  threatened  or  in- 
sulted with  impunity ;  and  there  are  enough  within 
hearing  to  chastise  anv  injurv  or  affront  oflisred  to 
me,  in  case  I  may  think  it  unbecoming  to  protect  or 
avenge  myself  with  my  own  hand." 

In  saying  this,  the  Father  assumed  an  air  of  such 
fearlessness  and  calm  authority,  that  the  voung  law- 
yer, surprised  and  overawed,  forbore,  as  Ire  had  in- 
tended, to  snatch  the  letter  from  his  hand,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  bitter  complaints  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  tlie  light  in  which  he  himself 
must  be  placed  to  Redgauntlet,  should  he  present  him 
a  letter  with  a  broken  seal. 

"That,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  "shall  be  fully 
cared  for.  I  will  myself  write  to  Redgauntlet,  and 
enclose  I\IaxwelI's  letter,  provideil  always  you  con- 
tinue to  desire  to  deliver  it,  after  perusing  the  contents." 

He  then  restored  the  letter  to  Fairford,  and,  ob- 
serving that  he  hesitated  to  peruse  it,  said  emphatically, 
"Read  it,  for  it  concerns  yeu." 

This  recommendation,  joined  to  what  Provost  Cros- 
bie  had  formerly  recommended,  and  to  the  warning, 
which  he  doubted  not  that  IS'anty  intended  to  convey 
by  his  classical  allusion,  decided  Fairford's  resolution. 
"If  these  correspondents,"  he  thought,  "are  con- 
spiring against  my  person,  I  have  a  right  to  counter- 
plot them;  seL  preservation,  as  well  as  my  friend's 
safety,  require  that  I  should  not  be  too  scrupulous." 

So  thinking,  he  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  Dear  Rucged  and  Dangerous, 
"Will  vou  never  cease  meriting  your  old  nick- 
name ?  You  have  springed  your  dottrel,  I  find,  and 
what  is  the  consequence  1— why,  that  there  will  be 
hue  and  cry  after  you  presently.  The  bearer  is  a  pert 
young  lawyer,  who  has  brought  a  formal  complaint 
against  you,  which,  luckily,  he  has  preferred  in  a 
friendly  court.  Yet,  favourable  as  the  judge  was  dis- 
posed to  be,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
cousin  Jenny  and  I  could  keep  him  to  his  tackle.  He 
begins  to  be  timid,  suspicious,  and  intractable,  and  I 
fear  Jenny  will  soon  bend  her  brows  on  him  in  vain. 
I  know  not  what  to  advise— the  lad  wlio  carries  this 
is  a  good  lad— active  for  his  friend— and  I  have  pledged 
my  honour  he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage- 
Pledged  my  honour,  remark  these  words,  ami  remem- 
ber I  can  be  rugged  and  dangerous  as  well  as  my 
neighbours.  But  I  h  ive  not  insured  him  aaainst  a 
short  captivity,  and  as  he  is  a  stirring  active  fellow,  I 
See  no  remedy  hut  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  till  this 

business  of  the  good  Father  B is  safely  blown 

over,  which  God  send  it  were!— Always  ihine,  even 
sliould  I  be  once  more  Crajg-in-Peri  ,. 

"  VVTiat  think  you,  ^oung  man,  of  the  danger  you 
have  been  about  to  encounter  so  willingly?" 

"As  strangely,"  replied  Alan  Fairford,  "  as  of  the 
extraordinary  means  which  you  have  been  at  present 
pleased  to  use  for  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  pur- 
pose." 

■  Trouble  not  youi  telf  to  account  for  my  conduct," 
said  the  Father;  "  have  a  warrant  for  what  I  do, 
and  fear  no  responsibility.  But  tell  me  what  is  your 
present  purpose." 

"  I  should  not  perhaps  name  it  to  you,  whose  own 
•afety  may  be  implicated." 

"1   understand  you,"  answered  the  Father;  "you 


would  appeal  to  the  existing  government  ?— That  can 
at  no  rate  be  permitted— we  will  rather  detain  you  dt 
Fairladies  by  compulsion." 

"You  will  probably,"  said  Fairford,  "first  weigh 
the  risk  of  such  a  proceeding  in  a  free  countrv." 

"I  have  incurred  more  formidable  hazard."  said  the 
priest,  smiling;  "yet  I  am  willing  to  find  a  mildei 
expedient.  Come  ;  let  us  bring  the  matter  to  a  com- 
promise."— And  he  assumed  a  conciliating  gracious- 
nessof  manner,  which  struck  Fairford  as  Being  rather 
too  condescending  for  the  occasion ;  "  I  presume  you 
will  be  satisfied  to  remain  here  in  seclusion  for  a  clay 
or  two  longer,  provided  I  pass  my  solemn  word  to 
you,  that  you  shall  meet  %vith  the  person  whom  you 
seek  after — meet  with  him  in  perfect  safety,  and,  I 
tnist,  in  good  health,  and  be  afterwards  both  at  liberty 
to  return  to  Scotland,  or  dispose  of  yoiu^selves  as  eacn 
of  you  may  be  minded  T' 

'  I  respect  the  verbum  sacerdotis  as  much  as  can 
reasonably  be  e.xpected  from  a  Protestant,"  answered 
Fairford;  "  but,  methinks,  you  can  scarce  expect  me 
to  repose  so  much  confidence  in  the  word  of  an  un- 
known person,  as  is  implied  in  the  guarantee  which 
you  offer  me." 

"I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,"  said  the  Father,  in  a 
very  haughty  tone,  "  to  have  my  word  disputed.  But.' ' 
he  added,  while  the  angry  hue  passed  from  his  cheek 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  you  know  me  not.  ana 
ought  to  be  excused.  I  will  repose  rnore  confidence 
in  your  honour  than  you  seem  willing  to  rest  upon 
mine ;  and  since  we  are  so  situated  that  one  must  rel> 
upon  the  other's  faith.  I  will  cause  you  to  be  set  pre- 
sently at  libertv,  ana  furnished  with  the  means  of 
delivering  vour  letter  as  addressed,  provided  that  now\ 
knowing  the  contents,  you  think  it  safe  for  yourself  tc 
execute  the  commission." 

Alan  Fairford  paused.  "  I  cannot  see,"  he  at  length 
replied,  "how  I  can  proceed  with  respect  to  the  accqm- 
j  plisiiment  of  my  sole  purpose,  which  is  the  liberation 
of  my  friend,  without  appealing  to  the  law.  and  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  a  magistrate.  If  I  present  this 
singular  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  with  the  contents  ol 
which  I  have  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  1 
shall  only  share  his  captivity." 

"And  if  you  apply  to  a  magistrate,  young  man,  you 
will  bring  ruin  on  these  hospitable  ladies,  to  whom, 
in  all  human  probability,  you  owe  your  lite.  You 
cannot  obtain  a  warrant  for  your  purpose,  without 
giving  a  clear  detail  of  all  the  late  scenes  through 
which  you  have  passed.  A  magistrate  would  oblige 
you  to  give  a  complete  account  of  yourself,  before 
arming  ypu  with  his  authority  against  a  third  party  ; 
and  in  giving  such  an  account,  the  sai'ety  of  these 
ladies  will  necessarily  be  compromised.  A  hundred 
spies  have  had,  and  still  have,  their  eyes  upon  this 
mansion ;  but  God  will  protect  his  own.  — He  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  and  then  proceeded. — "  You  can 
take  an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan,  and  I  will 
pledge  myself  to  forward  it  thus  far,  provided  it  be 
not  asking  you  to  rely  more  on  my  word  than  your 
prudence  can  warrant.  You  shall  go  to  Redgauntlet, 
— I  name  him  plainly,  to  show  my  confidence  in  you, 
— and  you  shall  deliver  him  this  letter  of  Mr.  Max- 
well'.s,  wiih  one  from  me,  in  which  I  will  enjoin  him 
to  set  your  friend  at  liberty,  or  at  least  to  make  no  at- 
tempts upon  your  own  person,  either  by  detention  oi 
otherwise.  If  you  can  trust  me  thus  far,"  he  said, 
with  a  proud  emphasis  on  the  words,  "I  will  on  my 
side  see  you  depart  from  this  place  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  that  you  will  not  return  armed  with 
powers  to  drag  its  inmates  to  destruction.  You  are 
youn^  and  inexperienced — bred  to  a  prolession  also 
which  sharpens  suspicion,  and  gives  false  views  of 
human  nature.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
have  known  better  than  most  inen,  h()w  far  mutual 
confidence  is  requisite  in  managing  affairs  of  conse- 
quence." 

H'ii  spoke  v»  th  an  air  of  superiority,  even  of  autho- 
rity, by  whicn  Fairford,  notwithstanding  his  own 
internal  struggles,  was  silenced  and  overawed  so 
much,  ihat  it  was  not  till  the  Father  had  turned  to 
leave  the  apartment  that  he  found  words  to  atk  hun 
what  t!ie  consequences  would  be,  should  he  decline  to 
depart  on  the  terms  proposeu. 
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"  You  must  then,  for  the  safety  of  all  parties,  re- 
.Tiain  for  some  days  an  inhabitant  of  Fairladies,  wliere 
we  have  the  means  of  detaining  you,  which  self-pre- 
servation will  in  that  case  compel  us  to  make  use  of 
Your  captivity  will  be  short ;  for  matters  canuot  long 
remain  as  they  are— The  clouki  must  soon  rise,  or  it 
must  sink  upon  us  for  ever. — Bcnedicite !" 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  his  departure,  felt  himself  much  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  pursue.  His  line  of  education,  as 
well  as  his  father's  tenets  in  matters  of  church  and 
state,  had  taught  him  a  holy  horror  for  Papists,  and  a 
devout  belief  m  whatever  had  been  said  of  the  punic 
faith  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  expedients  of  inental  re- 
Bervatipn,  by  which  the  Catholic  priests  in  general 
were  supposed  to  evade  keeping  faith  with  iieretics. 
Yet  there  was  something  of  majesty,  depressed  in- 
deed, and  overclouded,  but  still  grand  and  imposing, 
in  the  manner  and  words  of  Father  Buonaventure, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  those  precon- 
ceived opinions  which  imputed  subtlety  and  fraud  to 
his  sect  and  order.  Above  all,  Alan  was  aware,  that 
if  he  accepted  not  his  freedom  upon  the  terms  offered 
bim,  he  was  likely  to  be  detained  by  force;  so  that,  in 
every  point  of  view,  he  was  a  gainer  by  adopting  them. 

A  qualm,  indeed,  came  across  him,  when  he  consi- 
derea  as  a  lawyer,  that  this  Father  was,  probably,  in 
the  eye  of  law,  a  r/aitor;  and  that  there  was  an  ugly 
crime  on  the  Statute  Book,  called  Misprision  of  Trea- 
son. On  the  other  hand,  whatever  he  might  think  or 
suspect,  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  say  that  the 
man  was  a  priest,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the 
dress  of  his  order,  or  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass ; 
so  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  doubt  of  that,  re- 
specting which  he  possessed  no  legal  proof  He 
therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  do 
well  to  accept  his  liberty,  and  proceed  to  Redgauntlet 
under  the  guarantee  of  Father  Buonaventure,  which 
he  scarce  ioubted  would  be  suthcient  to  save  him 
from  personal  inconvenience.  Should  he  once  ob- 
tain speech  of  that  gentleman,  he  felt  the  same  con- 
fidence as  formerly,  that  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  should  he 
not  consent  to  hberate  Darsie  Latimer.  At  all  events, 
he  should  leara  where  his  friend  was,  and  how  cir- 
cumstanced. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Alan  waited  an.x- 
iously  for  the  expiration  of  the  hour  which  had  been 
allowed  him  for  deliberation.  He  was  not  kept  on 
the  tenter-hooks  of  impatience  an  mstant  longer  than 
the  appointed  moment  arrived,  for,  even  as  the  clock 
struck,  Ambrose  appeared  at  the  aoor  of  the  gallery, 
and  made  a  sign  that  Alan  should  follow  him.  He 
did  so,  and  after  passing  through  some  of  the  intri- 
cate avenues  common  in  old  liouses,  was  ushered 
into  a  small  apartment,  commodiously  fitted  up,  in 
which  he  found  Father  Buonaventure  reclining  on  a 
couch,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  exhausted  by  fatigue 
or  indisposition.  On  a  small  table  beside  him,  a  sil- 
ver embossed  salver  sustained  a  Catholic  book  of 
prayer,  a  small  flask  of  medicine,  a  cordial,  and  a  lit- 
tle tea-cup  of  old  china.  Ambrose  did  not  enter  the 
ropm — he  only  bowed  profoundly,  and  closed  the  door 
with  the  least  possible  noise,  so  soon  as  Fairford  had 
entered. 

"Sit  down,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  with  the 
same  air  of  condescension  which  had  before  sur- 
prised, and  rather  offended  Fairford.  '"  You  have  been 
ill,  and  I  know  too  well  by  my  own  case,  that  indis- 
position requires  indulgence. — Have  you,"  he  conti- 
nued, so  soon  as  he  saw  him  seated,  "resolved  to 
remain,  or  to  depart?" 

"To  depart,"  said  Alan,  "under  the  agreement  that 
you  will  <juarantee  my  safety  with  the  extraordinary 
person  who  has  conducted  himself  in  such  a  lawless 
maniier  toward?  my  friend,  Darsie  Latimer." 

"Do  not  juf'ge  hastily,  young  man,"  replied  the 
Father.  "  Redgauntlet  has  the  claims  of  a  guardian 
uver  his  ward,  in  respect  to  the  young  gentleman, 
and  a  riaiht  to  dictate  his  place  of  residence,  although 
he  may  have  been  injudicious  in  selectmg  the  means 
by  which  he  thinks  to  enforce  his  authority." 

"His  situation  as  an  attainted  person  abrogates 
fuch  rights,"  said  Fairford,  hastilv. 
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"  Surely,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling  at  the  young 
lawyer's  readiness,  "in  the  eye  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  the  attainder— but  that  do 
not  I.  However,  sir,  here  is  the  guarantee — look  at 
its  contents,  and  do  not  again  carry  the  letters  of 
Uriah." 

Fairford  read  these  words  : — 

"  Good  Feiend, 
"  We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  desirous  to  know 
the  situation  of  your  ward,  since  he  came  under  your 
paternal  authority,  and  hopeful  of  dealing  with  you 
for  having  your  relative  put  at  large.  This  we  recom- 
mend to  your  prudence,  highly  disapproving,  at  the 
same  time,  of  any  force  or  coercion,  when  such  can 
be  avoided,  and  wishing,  therefore,  that  the  bearer's 
negotiation  may  be  successful.  At  all  rates,  how- 
ever, the  bearer  hath  our  pledged  word  for  his  safety 
and  freedom,  which,  therefore,  you  are  to  see  strictly 
observed,  as  you  value  our  honour  and  your  own. 
We  farther  wish  to  converse  with  you,  with  as  small 
loss  of  time  as  may  be,  having  matters  of  the  utmost 
confidence  to  impart.  For  this  purpose  we  desire  you 
to  repair  hither  with  all  haste,  and  thereupon  we  bid 
you  heartily  farewell.  P.  B." 

"You  will  understand,  sir,"  said  the  Fatherj  when 
he  saw  that  Alan  had  perused  his  letter,  "'.:-at,  by 
accepting  charge  of  this  missive,  you  bind  yourse;7to 
try  the  etiect  of  it  before  having  recourse  to  any  legal 
means,  as  you  term  them,  for  your  friend's  release." 

"There  are  a  few  ciphers  added  to  this  letter,''  said 
Fairford,  when  he  had  penistd  the  paper  attentively, 
— "may  I  inquire  what  their  import  is?" 

"They  respect  my  own  affairs,"  answered  the  Fa- 
ther, briefly;  "and  have  no  concern  whatever  with 
yours." 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,"  replied  Alan,  "natural 
to  suppose" 

"Nothing  must  be  supposed  incompatible  with  my 
honour,"  replied  the  priest,  interrupting  him  :  "when 
such  as  I  am  confer  favours,  we  expect  that  they  shall 
be  accepted  with  gratitude,  or  declined  with  thankful 
respect — not  questioned  or  discussed." 

"I  will  accept  your  letter,  then,"  said  Fairford,  after 
a  minute's  consideration,  "and  the  thanks  you  expect 
shall  be  most  liberally  paid,  if  the  residt  answer  wh^t 
you  teach  me  to  expect." 

"  God  only  commands  the  issue,"  said  Father  Buo- 
naventure. "Man  uses  means. — You  understand, 
that,  by  accepting  this  commission,  you  engage  your- 
self in  honour  to  try  the  effect  of  my  letter  upon  Mr. 
Redgauntlet,  before  you  have  recourse  to  informations 
or  legal  warrants?' 

"  I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  good  faith  and 
honour,  to  do  so,"  said  Fairford. 

"Well,  I  trust  you,"  said  the  Father.  "I  will  now 
tell  you.  that  an  express,  despatched  by  me  last  night, 
has,  I  hope,  brought  Redgauntlet  to  a  spot  many 
miles  nearer  this  place,  where  he  will  not  find  it  safe 
to  attempt  any  violence  on  your  friend,  should  he  be 
rash  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrees  rather  than  my  commands.  We  now 
understand  each  other." 

H-e  extended  his  hand  towards  Alan,  who  was 
abotit  to  pledge  his  faith  in  the  usual  form  by  grasp- 
ing it  with  his  own,  when  the  Father  drew  back  has- 
tily. Ere  Allan  had  time  to  comment  upon  this  repulse, 
a  small  side-door,  covered  with  tapestry,  was  opened  ; 
the  hangings  were  drawn  aside,  and  a  lady,  as  if  by 
sudden  apparition,  glided  into  the  apartment.  It  was 
neither  of  the  Miss  Arthurets,  but  a  woman  in  the 
primeof  life,  andin  the  full-blown  expansion  of  female 
beauty,  tall,  fair,  and  commanding  in  her  aspect.  Her 
locks,  of  paly  gold,  were  taught  to  fall  over  a  brow, 
which,  with  the  stately  glance  of  the  large,  open,  blue 
eyes,  might  have  become  Juno  herself;  her  nerk  au'i 
bosom  were  admirably  formed,  ajid  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness.  She  was  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint 
but  not  more  than  became  her  age,  of  apparently  thirty 
years.  Her  step  was  that  of  a  queen,  but  it  was  of 
Queen  Vashti,  not  Queen  Esther — the  bold  and  com- 
manding, not  the  retiring  beautv. 
Father  Buonaventure  raised  himself  on  the  co'irb 
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nn^rily,  as  if  displeased  by  this  intrusion.  "  How 
now,  madam,"  he  said,  witii  some  svernness;  "why 
have  we  the  honour  of  your  company  ?" 

"Because  it  is  my  pleasure,"  answered  the  lady, 
composedly. 

"  Vour  pleasure,  madam !"  he  repeated  in  the  same 
angry  lone. 

"  My  pleasure,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  which  always 
keeps  exact  pace  with  my  duty.  I  had  heard  you 
were  unwell— let  me  hope  it,  is'only  business  which 
produces  this  seclusion." 

"I  am  well,"  he  replied;  "perfectly  well,  and  I 
ihaiik  you  for  your  care — but  we  are  not  alone,  and 

this  young  man" 

"That  young  man  .'"  she  said,  bending  her  large 
and  serious  eye  on  Alan  Fairfonl,  ae  if  she  had  been 
for  the  first  time  aware  of  his  presence— "may  I  ask 
who  he  is?" 

"  Another  'ime,  madam  ;  you  shall  learn  his  history 
after  he  is  gone.  His  presence  renders  it  impossible 
forme  to  explain  farther." 

"After  he  is  gone  may  be  too  late,"  said  the  lady; 
"and  what  is  tiis  presence  to  me,  when  your  safety  is 
at  stake?  He  is  the  heretic  lawyer  whom  those  silly 
fools,  the  Arthurcts,  admitted  into  this  house,  at  a 
time  when  they  should  have  let  their  own  father 
knock  at  the  door  in  vain,  though  the  night  had  been 
a  wild  one.    You  will  not  surely  dismiss  him  7" 

"Your  own  impatience  can  alone  make  that  step 
perilous,"  said  the  Father  ;  "  1  iiave  resolved  to  take 
It — do  not  let  your  indiscreet  zeal,  however  excellent 
Its  motive,  add  any  unnecessary  risk  to  the  transac- 
tion." 

"Even  so?"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 
yet  mingled  with  respect  and  apprehension.  "And 
thus  you  will  still  go  forward,  like  a  stag  upon  the 
hunter's  snares,  with  undoubting  confidence,  after 
all  that  has  happened  ?" 

"  Peace,  madam,"  said  Father  Buonavenlure, 
rising  up;  "be  silent,  or  qiut  the  apartment;  my 
designs  do  not  admit  of  female  criticism." 

To  ttiis  peremptory  command  the  lady  seemed 
about  to  make  a  shaip  reply;  but  she  checked  her- 
self, and  pressing  her  lips  strongly  together,  as  if  to 
secure  the  words  from  bursting  from  them  which  were 
ah'sady  formed  upon  her  tongue,  she  made  a  deep 
•reverence,  pardy  as  it  seemed  in  reproach,  partlv  in 
respect,  and  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
entered  it. 

The  Father  looked  disturbed  at  this  incident,  which 
he  seemed  sensible  could  not  but  fill  Fairford's  irna- 
e,ination  with  an  additional  throng  of  bewildering 
suspicions;  he  bit  his  lip,  and  muttered  something  to  I 
himself  as  he  walked  through  the  apartment;  then 
suddenly  turned  to  his  visiter  with  a  smile  of  much 
sweetness,  and  a  countenance  in  which  every  rougher 
expression  was  exchanged  for  those  of  courtesy  and 
•kindness. 

"The  visit  we  have  been  just  honoured  with,  my 
young  fnend,  has  given  you,"  he  said,  "more  secrets 
to  keep  than  I  would  have  wished  you  burdened  with. 
Tiie  lady  is  a  person  of  condition— of  rank  and  for- 
tune—but nevertheless,  is  so  circumstanced,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  her  being  known  to  be  in  this  country, 
would  occasion  many  evils.  I  should  wish  you  to 
observe  secrecy  on  this  subject,  even  to  Redgauntlet 
or  Maxwell,  however  much  1  trust  them  in  all  that 
concerns  my  own  atTairs." 

"I  can  have  no  occasion,"  replied  Fairford,  "for 
holding  any  discussion  with  these  gentlemen,  or  wiih 
nny  others,  on  the  circumstance  which  I  have  )ust 
witnessed- it  could  only  have  become  the  subject  of 
n)v  conversation  by  mere  accident,  and  I  will  now 
take  care  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely." 

"You  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  the 
Father,  throwing  much  dignity  into  the  expression 
of  obligation  which  he  meant  lo  convey,  "i'lie  time 
may  perlinps  come  when  you  will  learn  what  it  is  lo 
have  obliged  one  of  my  contlition.  As  to  the  lady, 
Hlie  has  the  highest  merit,  and  nothing  can  be  said  of 
her  justly  which  would  not  redound  to  her  praise. 
Nevertheless — in  short,  sir,  we  wander  at  present  as 
m  a  morning  mist— the  sun  will,  I  trust,  soon  rise  and 
"•'o^*;!  it.  when  all  that  now  seems  mysterious  will 


be  fully  revealed— or  it  will  sink  into  rain,"  he  added, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  "and  then  explanation  will  be  ol 
little  consequence. — Adieu,  sir;  I  wish  you  svl-11." 

He  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  vanished 
through  the  same  side-door  by  which  the  lady  had 
entered;  and  Alan  thought  he  heard  their  voices  high 
in  dispute  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

Presently  afterwards,  Ambrose  entered,  and  told 
him  that  a  horse  and  guide  waited  him  beneath  the 
terrace. 

"  The  good  Father  Buonaventure,"  added  the  but- 
ler, "has  been  graciously  pleased  to  consider  vour 
situation,  and  desired  me  to  inquire  whether  you  hava 
any  occasion  for  a  supply  of  nioney  7" 

''  Make  my  respects  to  his  reverence,"  answered 
Fairford,  "  and  assure  him  I  am  provided  in  that  par- 
ticular. I  beg  you  also  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Miss  Arthurets,  and  assure  them  that 
their  kind  hospitality,  to  which  I  probably  owe  my 
life,  shall  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  long  as 
that  hfe  lasts.  You  yourself,  Mr.  Ambrose,  must 
accept  of  my  kindest  thanks  for  your  skill  and  atten- 
tion." 

Mid  these  acknowledgments  they  left  the  house, 
descended  the  terrace,  and  reached  the  spot  where 
the  gardener,  Fairford  s  old  acquaintance,  waited  for 
him,  mounted  upon  one  horse,  and  leading  another. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Ambrose,  our  young  lawyer 
mounted,  and  rode  down  the  avenue,  often  looking 
back  to  the  melancholy  and  neglected  dwelling  in 
which  he  had  witnessed  such  strange  scenes,  and 
musing  upon  the  character  of  its  mysterious  inmates, 
especially  the  noble  and  almost  regal  seeming  priest, 
and  the  beautiful  but  capricious  dame  who,  if  she 
was  really  Father  Buonayenture's  penitent,  seemed 
less  docile  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  than,  aa 
Alan  conceived,  the  Catholic  discipline  permitted. 
He  could  not  indeed  help  being  sensible  that  the 
whole  deportment  of  these  persons  differed  much 
from  his  preconceived  notions  of  a  priest  and  devo- 
tee. Father  Buonaventure,  in  particular,  had  more 
natural  dignity  a;ui  less  art  and  affectation  in  his 
manner,  than  accorded  with  the  idea  which  Calyin- 
ists  were  taught  to  entertain  of  that  wUy  and  formida- 
ble person,  a  Jesuitical  missionary. 

While  reflecting  on  these  things,  he  looked  back  sj 
frequently  at  the  house,  that  Dick  Gardener,  a  for- 
ward, talkative  fellow,  who  began  to  tire  of  silence, 
at  length  said  to  him,  "I  think  you  will  know  Fair- 
ladies  when  yon  see  it  again,  sir?" 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall,  Richard,"  answered  Fairford 
good-humouredly.  "I  wish  I  knew  as  well  where  I 
am  to  go  next.     But  you  can  tell  me,  perhaps  7" 

"Your  worship  should  know  better  than  I,"  said 
Dick  Gardener  ;  "  nevertheless,  I  have  a  notion  you 
are  going  where  all  yon  Scotsmen  should  be  sent, 
whether  vou  will  or  no." 

"Not  to  the  devil,  I  hope,  good  Dick?"  said  Fair- 
ford. 

"  Why,  no.  That  is  a  road  which  vou  may  travel 
as  heretics ;  but  as  Scotsmen,  I  would  only  send  j'ou 
three-fourths  of  the  way— and  that  is  back  to  Scot- 
land again — always  craving  your  honour's  pardon." 

"  Does  our  journey  lie  that  way  7"  said  Fairford. 

'Ws  far  as  the  water  side,"  said  Richard..  "I  am 
to  carry  you  to  old  Father  Crackenthorp's,  and  then 
you  are  within  a  spit  and  a  stride  of  Scotland,  as  the 
saving  is.  But  niayhnp  you  may  think  twice  of  going 
thither,  for  all  thai;  for  Old  England  is  fat  feeding 
ground  for  north-country  cattle." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

NAKR.\TIVE  OF  DARSIE  L.\TIMER. 

Our  history  must  now,  as  the  old  romancers  wont 
to  say,  "leave  to  tell"  of  the  quest  of  Alan  Fairford, 
and  instruct  our  readers  of  the  adventures  which  bo- 
fell  IJarsie  Laiimer,  left  as  he  was  in  the  precarious 
custodv  of  his  self-named  tutor,  the  Laird  of  the 
Lochs' of  Solway,  to  whose  arbitrary  pleasure  he 
found  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  conform  himsclt 

In  consequence  of  this  prudent  resolution,  and  al- 
though hedid  not  assume  such  a  disguise  without  some 
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eensationsofsliameanddegradation.Darsie  permitted 
C'ristal  Xi.xon  to  place  over  his  face,  and  secure  by  a 
string,  one  of  those  silii  masks  which  ladies  frtquently 
wore  to  preserve  their  complexions,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  during  long  journeys  on  horseback.  He  re- 
monstrated somewhat  more  vehemenily  against  the 
long  riding-skirt,  which  converted  his  person  from 
tlievvaist  mto  the  female  guise,  but  was  obliged  to 
concede  this  point  also. 

The  metamorphosis  was  then  complete ;  for  the 
fair  reader  must  be  informed,  that  in  those  riide  times, 
tlie  ladies,  when  they  honoured  the  masculine  dress 
by  assuming  any  part  of  it,  wore  just  such  hats,  coats, 
and  waistcoats,  as  the  male  animals  themselves  made 
use  of,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  elegant  compromise 
betwi.vt  male  and  female  attire,  which  has  now  ac- 
quired iHir  crceilenre.  the  name  of  a  habit.  TroUop- 
ing  things  our  motfit,r.s  must  have  looked,  with  long 
square-cut  coats,  lacking  collars,  and  with  waistcoats 
plentifully  supplied  with  a  length  of  pocket,  which 
hung  far  downwards  from  the  middle.  But  then 
they  had  some  advantage  from  the  splendid  colours, 
lace,  and  gay  embroidery,  \vhieh  masculine  attire  then 
exhibited ;  and,  as  happens  in  many  similar  instances, 
thefinery  of  the  materials  made  amends  for  the  want 
of  synmietry  and  grace  of  form  in  the  garments  them- 
selves.    But  this  IS  a  digression. 

In  the  court  of  the  old  mansion,  half  manor-place, 
half  farm-house,  or  rather  a  decayed  manor-house, 
converted  into  an  abode  for  a  Cuinberland  tenant, 
stood  several  saddled  horses.  Fourorfiveof  ttiem  were 
moimied  by  servants  or  inferior  retainers,  all  of  whom 
were  well-armed  with  sword,  pistol,  and  carabine. 
Rut  two  had  riding  furniture  for  the  use  of  females — 
the  one  being  accoutred  with  a  side-saddle,  the  other 
with  a  pillion  attached  to  the  saddle. 

Darsie's  heart  heat  quicker  within  him ;  he  easily 
comprehended  that  one  of  these  was  intended  for  his 
own  use ;  and  his  hopes  suggested  that  the  other  was 
desigi>ed  for  that  of  the  fair  Green-Mantle,  whom, 
according  to  his  established  practice,  he  had  adopted 
for  the  queen  of  his  aftections,  although  his  opportu- 
nities of  holding  communication  with  her  had  not 
e.vceeded  the  length  of  a  silent  supper  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  going  down  a  country-dance  on  another. 
This,  however,  was  no  unwonted  mood  of  passion 
vith  Darsie  Latimer,  upon  whom  Cupid  was  used  to 
triumph  only  in  the  degree  of  a  Mahratta  conqueror, 
who  overruns  a  province  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, but  finds  it  impossible  to  retain  it  beyond  a  very 
brief  space.  Yet  this  new  love  was  rather  more 
eerious  than  the  scarce  skinned-up  wounds  which  his 
friend  Fairford  used  to  ridicule.  The  damsel  had 
shown  a  sincere  interest  in  his  behalf;  and  the  air  of 
mystery  with  which  that  interest  was  veiled,  gave 
her,  to  nis  lively  imagination,  the  character  of  a  bene- 
volent and  protecting  spirit,  as  much  as  that  of  a 
beautiful  female. 

At  former  times,  the  romance  attending  his  short- 
lived attachments  had  been  of  his  own  creating,  and 
had  disappeared  siaon  as  ever  he  approached  more 
closely  to  the  object  w'ith  which  he  had  invested  it. 
On  the  present  occasion,  it  really  flowed  from  external 
circti instances,  which  might  have  interested  less  sus- 
ceptible feeling,  arid  an  imagination  less  lively  than 
that  of  Darsie  Latimer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  en- 
thusiastic as  he  was. 

He  watched,  therefore,  anxiously  to  whose  service 
the  palfrey  bearing  the  lady's  saddle  w'as  destined. 
But  ere  any  female  appeared  to  occupy  it,  he  was  him- 
self summoned  to  take  his  seat  on  the  pillion  behind 
Crista!  Nixon,  amid  the  grins  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Jan,  who  helped  hitn  to  horse,  and  the  unre- 
strained laughter  of  Cicelv,  who  displayed  on  the 
occasion  a  case  of  teeth  which  might  have  rivalled 
ivory. 

Latimer  was  at  an  age  when  being  an  object  of 
general  ridicule  even  to  clowns  and  milkmaids,  was 
not  a  rnaiter  of  indiflerence,  and  he  lonsed  heartily  to 
havelaid  his  horsewhip  across  Jan's  shoulders.  That, 
however,  was  asolacement  of  his  feelings  which  was 
not  at  the  moment  to  be  thought  of;  and  Cristal 
Is'ixon  presently  put  an  end  to  his  unpleasant  siiua- 
iion.  by  oirering  the  riders  to  go  on.  He  himself 
Voi.V, 


kept  the  centre  of  the  troop,  two  men  riding  before 
and  two  behind  him,  always,  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie, 
having  their  eye  upon  him,  to  prevent  any  atitmpt  to 
escape.  He  could  see  from  time  t(3  time,  when  the 
straight  line  of  the  road,  or  the  advantage  of  an  as- 
cent permitted  him,  that  another  troop  of  three  or  four 
riders  followed  them  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance,  amongst  whom  he  co'old  discover  the  tall 
form  of  Rediri'.untlet,  and  the  powerful  action  of  his 
gallant  black  horse.  He  had  little  doubt  that  Green- 
SLintle  made  one  of  the  party,  though  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  others. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  si.x  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nearly  ten  of  the  clo^k,  without  Darsie's 
exchanging  a  word  with  any  one  ;  for  lie  loathed  the 
very  idea  of  entering  into  conversation  with  Cristal 
NLxon,  against  whom  he  seemed  to  feel  an  instinctive 
aversion  ;  nor  was  that  domestic's  saturnine  and 
sullen  disposition  such  as  to  have  encouraged  ad- 
vances, had  he  thought  of  making  them. 

At  length  the  party  halted  for  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ment ;  but  as  they  had  hitherto  avoided  all  villages 
and  inhabited  places  upon  their  route,  so  they  now 
slopped  at  one  of  those  large  ruinous  Dutch  barns, 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  fields,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  farm-houses  to  which  they  belong. 
Yet  in  this  desolate  place  some  preparations  liadbeen 
made  for  their  reception.  There  were  in  the  end  of 
the  barn,  racks  filled  with  provender  for  the  horses, 
and  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  party  were  drawn 
from  the  trusses  of  straw,  under  whicli  the  baskets 
that  contained  them  had  been  deposited.  The  choic- 
fst  of  these  were  selected  and  arranged  apart  by 
Cristal  Nixon,  while  the  rnen  of  the  partv  threw 
themselves  upon  the  rest,  which  he  abandoned  to  their 
discretion.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  rear- 
ward party  arrived  and  dismounted,  and  Redgauntlet 
himself  entered  the  barn  with  the  green-mantled 
maiden  by  his  side.  He  presented  her  to  Darsie  with 
these  words  : — 

"It  is  time  you  two  should  know  each  other  better. 
I  promised  you  my  confidence,  Darsie,  and  the  lime  is 
come  for  reposing  it.  But  first  we  will  have  our 
breakfast ;  and  then,  when  once  more  in  the  saddle, 
I  will  ttU  you  that  which  it  is  necessary  that  vou 
should  know.     Salute  Lilias,  Darsie." 

The  command  was  sudden,  and  surprised  Latimer, 
whose  confusion  was  increased  by  the  perfect  ease 
and  frankness  with  which  Lilias  offered  at  once  her 
cheek  and  her  hand,  and  pressing  his,  as  she  rather 
took  it  than  gave  her  own,  said  very  frankly,  "  Dearest 
Darsie,  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  our  uncle  has  at  last 
permitted  us  to  become  acquainted  !" 

Dar.sie's  head  turned  round ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
well  that  Redgauntlet  called  on  him  to  sit  down,  as 
even  that  movement  served  to  hide  his  coiifusiou. 
There  is  an  old  song  which  says— 

"  when  ladies  are  willing, 

A  man  can  but  look  like  a  fool  ;" 

And  on  the  sam.e  principle  Darsie  Latimer's  looks  at 
this  unexpected  frankness  of  reception,  would  have 
formed  an  admirable  vignette  for  illustrating  the  pas- 
saare.  "  Dearest  Darsie,"  and  such  a  ready,  nay,  eager 
saRite  of  lip  and  hand  !— It  was  all  very  giacious,  no 
doubt — and  ought  to  have  been  received  with  much 
gratitude ;  but,  constituted  as  our  friend^s  temper  was, 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  his  tone  of 
feeling.  If  a  hermit  had  proposed  to  him  to  club  for 
a  pot  of  beer,  the  illusion  of  his  reverend  sanctity 
could  not  have  been  dispelled  more  effectually  than 
the  divine  qualities  of  Green-Mantle  faded  upon  the 
ill-imagined  frank-heartednessof  poor  Lilias.  Vexed 
with  her  forwardness,  and  aflronied  at  having  once 
more  cheated  himself,  Darsie  could  hardly  help  mut- 
tering two  lines  of  the  song  we  have  already  quoted  • 

'•  The  fruit  that  must  fall  without  shaking 
Is  rather  toi  mellow  for  me." 

And  yet  it  was  pity  of  her  too — she  was  a  ver\-  pretty 
young  woman — his  fancy  had  scarce  overrated  her  in 
that  respect — and  the  slight  derangement  of  the  beau- 
tiful brown  locks  which  escaped  in  natural  ringlets 
from  under  her  riding-hat,  -with  the  bloom  which  e.\- 
erciss  had  brought  into  her  cheek,  made  her  even 
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more  than  usuallv fascinating.  Redgauntlet  modified 
the  sternness  of  his  look  when  it  was  turned  towards 
her,  and,  in  addressing  her,  used  a  softer  tone  than  his 
ustial  deep  bass.  Even  the  grim  features  of  Cristal 
Nixon  relaxed  when  he  attended  on  her,  and  it  was 
then,  if  ever,  that  his  misanthropical  visage  expressed 
some  s.vnipathy  with  the  rest  of  humanity. 

"How  can  sne,"  thought  Latirner,  "look  so  like  an 
angel,  yet  be  so  mere  a  iiiortai  after  all  7— How  could 
so  much  seeming  modesty  have  so  much  forwardness 
of  manner,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  most  reserv- 
ed ?  How  can  her  conduct  be  reconciled  to  the  grace 
and  ease  of  her  general  deportment  ?" 

The  confusion  of  tl|oughts  which  occupied  Darsie's 
imagination,  gave  to  his  looks  a  disordered  appearance, 
and  his  inattention  to  the  food  which  was  placed 
Defore  him,  together  with  his  silence  and  absence  of 
mind,  induced  Lilias  solicitously  to  inquire,  whether 
he  did  not  feel  some  return  of  the  disorder  under  which 
he  had  suffered  so  lately.  This  led  ^Ir.  Redgauntlet, 
who  seemed  also  lost  iri  his  own  contemplations,  to 
raise  his  eyes,  and  join  in  the  same  inquiry  with  some 
appearance  of  interest.  Latimer  explained  to  both, 
that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

■'It  is  well  it  is  so,"  answered  Redgauntlet;  "for 
we  have  that  before  us  which  will  broolTno  delay  from 
indisposition — we  have  not,  as  Hotspur  says,  leisure 
to  be  sick." 

Lilias,  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
Darsie  to  partake  of  the  food  which  she  oflered  him, 
with  a  kindly  and  affectionate  courtesy,  correspond- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  interest  she  had  displayed 
at  their  meeting;  but  so  very  natural,  innocent,  and 
pure  in  its  character,  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  the  vainest  coxcomb  to  have  mistaken  it  for 
coquetr>',  or  a  desire  of  captivating  a  prize  so  valuable 
as  his  affections.  Darsie,  with  no  more  than  the 
reasonable  share  of  self-opinion  common  to  most 
youths  when  they  approach  twenty-one,  knew  not 
now  to  explain  her  conduct. 

Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  his  own 
merits  had,  even  during  the  short  intervals  when 
they  had  seen  each  other,  secured  such  a  hold  of 
the' aflec lions  of  a  young  person,  who  had  probably 
been  bred  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its 
forms,  that  she  was  unable  to  conceal  her  partiality. 
Sometimes  he  suspected  that  she  acted  by  her  guar- 
dian's order,  who,  aware  that  he.  Darsie,  was  entitled 
to  a  considerable  fortune,  might  have  taken  this  bold 
stroke  to  bring  about  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  so 
near  a  relative.  , 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  applicable 
to  the  character  of  the  parties.  Miss  Lilias's  man- 
ners, however  soft  and  natural,  displayed  in  their  ease 
and  versatility  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  of  the  world,  and  in  the  few  words  she  said 
during  the  morning  repast,  there  were  mingled  a 
shrewdness  and  good  sense,  \vhich  could  scarce 
belong  to  a  Miss  capable  of  planng  the  silly  part  of 
a  love-smitten  maiden  so  broadly.  As  for  Redgaunt- 
let. with  his  stately  bearing,  his  fatal  frown,  his  eye 
of  threat  and  of  command,  it  was  impossible,  Darsie 
thousht,  to  suspect  him  of  a  scheme  having  private 
advantase  for  its  object ; — he  could  as  soon  have  im- 
agined Cassius  picking  Caesar's  pocket,  instead  of 
drawing  his  poniard  on  the  Dictator. 

While  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  to  eat,  drink,  or 
answer  to  the  courtesy  of  Lilias,  she  soon  ceased  to 
speak  to  him,  and  sat  silent  as  himself 

They  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  their  halting- 
place,  when  Redgauntlet  said  aloud,  "Look  out,  Cris- 
tal Nixon.  If  we  hear  nothing  from  Fairladies,  we 
must  continue  our  journey." 

Crist.ll  WLnt  to  the  door,  and  presently  returned  and 
said  to  Ills  master,  in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  his  features, 
"  Gilbert  Gregson  is  coming,  his  horse  as  white  with 
foatti  as  if  a  fiend  had  riddeti  him." 

Redgauntlet  threw  from  him  tlie  plate  on  which  he 
I'ld  been  eating,  and  hastened  towards  the  door  of 
trie  barn,  which  the  courier  at  that  moment  entered  : 
a  smar  jockey  with  a  black  velvet  hunting-cap,  ana 
n  broaj  lielt  drawn  tight  round  his  waist,  to  which 
vras  accural  his  express-bag.    The  variety  of  mud 
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he  had  had  a  rough  and  rapid  ride.  He  dehvered  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  with  an  obeisance,  and  then 
retired  to  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  other  attend- 
ants  were  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  straw,  in  order  to 
get  some  refreshment. 

Redgauntlet  broke  the  letter  open  with  haste,  and 
read  it  with  anxious  and  discomposed  looks.  On  a 
second  perusal,  his  displeasure  seemed  to  increase, 
his  brow  darkened,  and  was  distinctly  marked  with 
the  fatal  sign  peculiar  to  his  family  and  house.  Dar 
sie  had  never  before  observed  his  frown  bear  such  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  shape  which  tradition  as- 
signed it. 

Redgauntlet  held  out  the  open  letter  with  one  hand, 
and  struck  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other,  as,  in  a 
suppressed  and  displeased  tone,  he  said  to  Cristal 
Nixon,  "Countermanded — ordered  northward  once 
more!— Northward,  when  all  our  hopes  lie  to  the 
south — a  second  Derby  direction,  when  we  turned  our 
back  on  slnr\-,  and  marched  in  quest  of  ruin  !" 

Cristal  Nixon  took  the  letter  and  ran  it  over,  then 
returned  it  to  his  master  with  the  cold  observation, 
"  a  female  influence  predominates." 

"But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet ;  "  it  shall  wane  as  ours  rises  in  the  horizon. 
Mean  while,  I  will  on  before — and  you,  Cristal,  will 
bring  the  party  to  the  place  assigned  in  the  letter 
You  may  now  permit  the  young  persons  to  have  unre 
served  communication  together ;  only  mark  that  you 
watch  the  voung  man  closely  enough  to  prevent  his 
escape,  if  he  should  be  idiot  enough  to  attempt  it, 
but  not  approaching  so  close  as  to  watch  their  free 
conversation." 

"I  care  iiaught  about  their  conversation,"  said 
Nixon,  surlily. 

"You  hear  my  commands,  Lihas,"  said  the  Laird, 
turning  to  the  young  lady.  "  You  mav  use  my  per- 
mission and  authority  to  explain  so  much  of  our  family 
matters  as  you  yourself  know.  At  our  next  meeting 
I  will  complete' the  task  of  disclosure,  and  I  trust! 
shall  restore  one  Redgauntlet  more  to  the  bosom  of 
our  ancient  family.  Let  Latimer,  as  he  calls  himself, 
have  a  horse  to  himself;  he  must  for  some  time  retain 
his  disguise. — My  horse — my  horse  !" 

In  two  minutes  they  heard  him  ride  off  from  the 
door  of  the  barn,  followed  at  speed  by  two  of  the 
armed  men  of  his  party. 

The  commands  of  Cristal  Nixon,  in  the  mean  wnile, 
put  ail  the  remainder  of  the  party  in  motion,  but  the 
Laird  himself  was  long  out  of  sight  ere  they  were  in 
readiness  to  resume  their  journey.  When  at  length 
they  set  out,  Darsie  was  accommodated  with  a  horse 
and  side-saddle,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  resume 
his  place  on  the  pillion  behind  the  detestable  Nixoa. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  retain  his  riding  skirt, 
and  to  reassiame  his  mask.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
disagreeable  circumstance,  and  although  he  observed 
that  they  gave  him  the  heaviest  and  slowest  horse  of 
the  party,  and  that,  as  a  farther  precaution  against 
escape,  he  was  closely  v,'atched  on  every  side,  yet  riding 
in  company  with  the  pretty  Lilias  was  an  advantage 
which  overbalanced  these  inconveniences. 

It  is  true,  that  this  society,  to  which  that  veiy 
morning  he  would  have  looked  forward  as  a  glimpse 
of  heaven,  had,  now  that  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  in- 
dulged, something  much  less  rapturous  than  he  had 
expected. 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  a 
situation  so  favourable  for  indulging  his  romantic  dis- 
position, he  endeavoured  to  coax  back,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  that  delightful  dream  of  ardent  and 
tender  passion ;  he  felt  only  such  a  confusion  of  ideas 
at  the  ditlt?rence  between  the  being  whom  ho  had 
imagined,  and  her  with  whom  he  was  now  in  con- 
tact, that  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  eff<?ct  of  witchcraft. 
What  most  sun^rised  him  waf,  that  this  sudden  flame 
should  have  died  away  so  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
that  the  maiden's  personal  beauty  was  even  greater 
than  he  had  expected — her  demeanour,  unless  it  should 
be  deemed  over  kind  towards  himself,  as  gracetul  and 
becoming  as  he  could  have  fancied  it,  even  in  his  gay- 
est dreams.  It  were  judging  iiardly  of  him  to  suppose 
that  the  mere  belief  of  his  having  attracted  her  affec- 
tions more  easily  than  he  expected,  was  the  cause  of 
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his  ungratefully  uiulervahiing  a  prize  too  liehlly  won, 
or  that  his  transient  ijassion  played  around  his  htart 
with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a  wintrv  sunbeam  flash- 
ing against  an  icicle,  which  may  urighten  it  for  a 
moment,  but  cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  \y as 
precisely  the  case,  thou.yh  such  fickleness  of  disposition 
might  also  liave  some  influence  in  the  change. 

The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  the  lover's  pleasure,  like 
that  of  the  hunter,  is  in  the  chase;  and  that  the 
brightest  beauty  loses  half  its  merit,  as  the  fairest 
flower  its  perfume,  when  die  willing  liand  can  reach 
it  too  easily.  There  must  be  doubt— there  must  be 
danger — there  mu--t  be  difficulty ;  and  if,  as  the  poet 
says,  the  course  of  ardent  afl'ectiqn  never  does  run 
smooth,  it  is  perhaps  because,  without  some  inter- 
vening obstacle,  that  which  is  called  the  romantic 
passion  of  love,  in  its  high  poetical  character  and  co- 
louring, can  hardly  have  an  existence; — ;any  more 
than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a  river,  without  the 
stream  being  narrowed  by  steep  banks,  or  checked  by 
opposing  rocks. 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for 
life  without  those  embarrassinents  which  delidit  a 
Darsie  Latimer,  or  a  Lydia  Languish,  and  which  are 
perhaps  necessary  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  passion 
in  breasts  riiore  firm  than  theirs,  augur  worse  of  their 
future  happiness,  because  their  own  alliance  is  formed 
under  calmer  auspices.  Mutual  esteem,  an  iritimate 
knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  seen,  as  in  their 
case,  undisguised  by  the  mists  of  too  partial  passion^ 
a  suitable  proportion  of  parties  in  rank  and  fortune,  in 
taste  and  pursuits— are  more  frequently  found  in  a 
marriage  of  reason,  than  in  a  union  of  romantic  at- 
tachment; where  the  imagination,  which  probably 
.created  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  with  which 
it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  frequently  afterwards 
employed  in  magnifying  the  mortifying  consequences 
of  its  own  delusfon,  and  exasperating  all  the  stings  of 
disappointment.  Those  who  follow  the  banners  of 
Reason  are  like  the  well-disciplined  battalion  which, 
wearing  a  more  sober  uniform,  and  making  a  less 
dazzling  show,  than  the  light  troops  commanded  by 
Imagination,  enjoy  more  safety,  and  even  niore  ho- 
nour, in  the  conflicts  of  human  life.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Uncertain  in  what  manner  to  address  her  whom  he 
had  been  lately  so  anxious  to  meet  with,  and  embar- 
rassed by  a  tete-a-tite  to  which  his  own  timid  in- 
expcrifnce  gave  some  awkwardness,  the  party  had 
procided  more  than  a  hundred  yards  before  Darsie 
assumed  courage  to  accost,  or  even  to  look  at,  his 
.cpmpanion.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  impropriety  of 
•his  silence,  he  turned  to  *peak  to  her;  and  observing 
.that,  although  she  wore  her  mask,  there  was  some- 
thing like  disappointment  and  dejection  in  her  man- 
ner, he  was  moved  by  self-reproach  for  his  own  cold- 
ness, and  hastened  to  address  her  in  the  kindest  tone 
he  could  assume. 

"You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  in  gratitude, 
Miss  Lilias,  that  I  have  been  thus  long  in  your  com- 
.pany,  without  thanking  you  for  the  interest  which  you 
have  deigned  to  take  in  my  unfortunate  affairs  7" 

"I  am  glad  you  have  at  length  spoken,"  she  said, 
"  thouaji  I  own  it  is  more  coldly  than  I  expected. — 
3/is.?  Lilias!  Deign  to  take  interest — In  whom,  dear 
Darsie,  can  I  take  interest  but  in  you?  and  why  do 
you  put  this  barrier  of  ceremony  betwixt  us,  whom 
adverse  circumstances  have  already  separated  for  such 
a  length  of  time?" 

Darsie  was  again  confounded  at  the  extra  candour, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  this  frank  avowal — "  One 
•must  love  partridge  very  well,"  thought  he,  "  to  ac- 
cept it  when  thrown  in  one's  face — if  this  is  not  plain 
Bpeakirig,  there  is  no  such  place  as  downright  Dun- 
stable in  being !" 

Embarrassed  with  these  reflections,  and  himself  of 
a  nature  fancifully,  almost  fastidiously,  delicate,  he 
could  only  in  reply  stammer  forth  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  companion's  goodness,  and  his  own  gratitude. 
She  answered  in  a  tone  partly  sorrowful  and  partly 
impatient,  repeating,  with  displeased  emphasis,  the 
only  distinct  words  he' had  been  able  to  bring  forth— 
"  Goodness— gratitude !— O  Darsie,  should  these  be 
tlie  phrases  between  von  and  me  7— Alas  !  I  am  too 


sure  you  are  displeased  with  me,  though  I  cannot  even 
guess  on  what  account.  Perhaps  you  think  I  have 
oeen  too  free  in  venturing  upon  my  visit  to  your  friend. 
But  then  remember  it  was  in  your  behalf,  and  that  I 
knew  no  better  way  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
the  misfortunes  and  restraint  which  you  have  been 
subjected  to,  and  are  still  enduring." 

"  Dear  lady"— .said  Darsie,  rallying  his  recol- 
lection, and  suspicious  of  some  error  in  apprehen- 
sion,—a  suspicion  which  his  mode  of  address  seemed 
at  once  to  communicate  to  Lihas,  for  she  interrupted 
him, 

"Lady!  dear  lady  1— For  whom,  or  for  what,  in 
Heaven  s  name,  do  you  take  me,  that  you  address  me 
so  formally?" 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanted  hall 
in  Fairy-land,  where  all  interrogations  must  be  an- 
swered with  absolute  sincerity,  Darsie  had  certainly 
replied  that  he  took  her  for  the  most  frank-hearted 
and  ultra-liberal  lass  that  had  ever  lived  since  Mother 
Eve  eat  the  pippin  without  paring.  But  as  he  was 
still  on  middle-earth,  and  free  to  avail  himself  of  a 
little  polite  deceit,  he  barely  answered,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the  niece  of 
Mr.  Redgauntlet. 

"  Surely,"  she  replied ;  "  but  were  it  not  as  easy  for 
you  to  have  said,  to  your  own  only  sister?" 

Darsie  started  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
pistol-shot. 

"  My  sister!"  he  exclaimed. 

"And  you  did  ?io/  know  it,  then?"  said  she.  "  I 
thought  your  reception  of  me  was  cold  and  indif 
ferent." 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place  betwixt  the 
relatives;  and  so  light  was  Darsie's  spirit,  that  he 
really  felt  himself  more  relieved,  by  getting  quit  of  the 
embarrassments  of  the  last  half  hour,  during  which 
heconceived  himself  in  danger  of  being  persecutea 
by  the  attachment  of  a  forward  girl,  than  disappointed 
by  the  vanishing  of  so  many  day-dreams  as  lie  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  during  the  time  when 
the  green-mantled  maiden  was  godd&ss  of  his  idola- 
try. He  had  been  already  flung  from  his  romantic 
Pegasus,  and  was  too  happy  at  length  to  find  himself 
with  bones  unbroken,  though  with  his  back  on  tlie 
ground.  He  was,  besides,  whh  all  his  v.hims  and 
follies,  a  generous,  kind-hearted  youth,  and  was 
delighted  to  acknowledge  so  beautiful  and  amiable  a 
relative,  and  to  assure  her  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
his  immediate  aflectiori  and  future  protection,  so  soon 
as  they  should  be  extricated  from  their  present  situa- 
tion. "Smiles  and  tears  mingled  on  Lilias's  cheeks, 
like  showers  and  sunshine  in  April  weather. 

"Out  on  me,"  she  said,  "  that  1  should  be  so  child- 
ish as  to  cry  at  what  rnakes  me  so  sincerely  happy  ! 
since,  God  knows,  family-love  is  what  my  Heart  has 
most  longed  after,  and  to  which  it  has  been  most  a 
stranger.  My  uncle  says  that  you  and  I,  Darsie,  are 
but  half  Redgauntlets,  and  that  the  metal  of  which 
our  father's  family  was  made,  has  been  softened  to 
effeminacy  in  our  mother's  offspring." 

"Alas!"  said  Darsie,  "I  know  so  little  of  our  family 
story,  that  I  almost  doubted  that  I  belonged  to  the 
House  of  Redgauntlet,  although  the  chief  of  the  family 
himself  intimated  so  much  to  me." 

"The  Chief  of  the  family!"  said  Lilias.  "You 
must  know  little  of  your  own  descent  indeed,  if  you 
mean  my  uncle  by  that  expression.  You  yoiarself, 
my  dear  Darsie,  are  the  heir  and  representative  of 
our  ancient  House,  for  our  father  was  the  elder  bro 
ther — that  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Henry  Darsie  Red- 
gauntlet, who  suffered  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  1746. 
He  took  the  name  of  Darsie,  in  conjunction  with  his 
own,  from  our  mother,  heiress  to  a  Cumberland  fanw 
ly  of  great  wealth  and  antiquity,  of  whose  large 
estates  you  are  the  undeniable  heir,  although  those 
of  your  father  have  been  involved  in  the  general  doom 
of  forfeiture.  But  all  this  must  be  necessarily  un- 
known to  you." 

"Indeed  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  an 
swered  Darsie. 

"And  vou  knew  not  that  I  was  your  sister?"  said 
Lilias.  ''  No  wonder  you  received  me  so  coldly 
What  a  strange,  wild,  forward  young  person  vou  murt 
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have  thought  me— mixing  myself  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
Biranfjer  whom  I  had  only  once  spoken  to — corres- 
ponding ^vitll  him  by  signs— Good  Heaven !  what 
can  you  have  supposed  me  ?" 

"  And  how  should  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  connexion  f  said  Darsio.  "  You  are  asvare  1  was 
not  acquainted  wth  it  when  we  danced  together  at 
Brokenburn." 

"I  saw  that  with  concern,  and  fain  I  would  have 
warned  you,"  answered  Lilias;  "but  1  was  closely 
watched,  and  before  I  could  find  or  make  an  oppor- 
tunity ol^  coming  to  a  full  explanation  with  you  on  a 
subject  so  agitatmg,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  room. 
What  I  did  say  vvas,  you  may  remember,  a  caution  to 
leave  the  southern  border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has 
since  happened.  But  since  my  uncle  has  had  you  in 
his  power,  I  never  doubted  he  had  communicated  to 
you  our  whole  family  history." 

"  He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you,  Lilias ;  and 
assure  yourself  that  I  will  hear  it  with  more  pleasure 
from  your  lips  than  from  his.  I  have  no  reason  to 
ho  pleased  with  his  conduct  towards  me." 

"  Of  that,"  said  Lilias,  "  you  will  judge  better 
when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  tell  you  ;" 
and  the  began  her  communication  in  the  follovsing 
manner. 


CHAPTER   XVin. 

XARR.\TIVE    OF   DARSIE    LATIMER,    CONTINCTED. 

"The  House  of  Redgauntlet,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  has  for  centuries  been  supposed  to  lie  under  a  doom, 
which  has  rendered  vain  their  courage,  their  talents, 
their  ambition,  and  their  wisdom.  Often  making  a 
figure  in  history,  they  have  been  ever  in  the  situation, 
of  men  striving  agamst  both  wind  and  tide,  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  desperate  exertions  of 
strength,  and  their  persevering  endurance  of  tod,  but 
without  being  able  to  advance  themselves  upon  their 
course,  by  either  vigour  or  resolution.  They  pretend 
to  trace  this  fatality  to  a  legendary  history,"  which  I 
may  tell  you  at  a  less  busy  moment." 

Darsie  intimated,  that  he  had  already  heard  the 
tragic  story  of  Sir  Alberick  Redgauntlet. 

"I  need  only  say,  then,"  proceeded  Lilias,  "that 
our  father  and  uncle  felt  the  family  doom  in  its  full 
extent.  They  were  both  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  which  was  largely  increased  by  our  father's 
marriage,  and  were  both  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
uuhappyHouseofSiewart;  but  (as  our  mother  at  least 
supposed)  family  considerations  might  have  withheld 
her  husband  froin  joining  openlv  in  the  aflair  of  1745, 
had  not  the  high  influence  which  the  younger  brother 
possessed  over  the  elder,  from  his  more  decided  energy 
of  character,  hurried  him  along  with  himself  into  that 
undertaking. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  enterprise  came  to  the  fatal 
conclusion,  which  bereaved  our  father  of  his  life,  and 
consigned  his  brother  to  exile.  Lady  Redgauntlet  tied 
from  the  north  of  England,  determined  to  break  off 
all  communication  with  her  late  husband's  familv, 
particularly  his  brother,  whom  she  regarded  as  having, 
by  their  insane  political  enthusiasm,  been  the  means 
of  his  untimely  death  ;  and  determined  that  vou,  my 
broth(r,  an  infant,  and  that  I,  to  whom  she  had  ju=t 
given  kirth,  should  be  brought  up  as  adherents  of  the 
present  dynasty.  Perhaps  she  was  too  hasty  in  this 
determination— too  timidly  anxious  to  exchide,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  knowledge  of  the  very  spot  where  we 
existed,  a  relation  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  our 
father's  only  brother.  But  you  must  make  allowance 
for  what  she  had  suffered.  See,  brother,"  she  said, 
pulling  her  glove  off,  "  these  five  blood-specks  on  my 
arm  are  a  murk  bv  which  mysterious  IS'atiire  has 
iuipressed,  on  an  unborn  infant,  a  record  of  its  father's 
violent  death  and  its  mother's  miseries."* 

♦  Several  persons  have  brought  flown  to  these  days  the  im- 
pressions which  Nature  had  tlius  rerurdrd,  whi!n  they  were  yet 
[lalies  unborn.  One  lady  of  iiuality,  wliose  I'litlier  was  Ions 
under  .sentence  of  death,  previous  to  the  rebelhoii,  was  marked 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  by  tlie  siu'ii  of  a  bni;id  axe.  Another, 
whose  kinsmen  liad  been  .>lnin  in  battle,  and  died  on  the  scjiT- 
Pilii  to  tlio  number  of  -icven,  liore  a  cliild  spattered  on  the  right 
etumlder.  and  down  the  arrn.  wiih  scarlet  drops,  as  if  of  blood. 
Msuv  otlier  iastaiiccs  might  be  iiuoted. 


"You  were  nov  tnen  born  when  my  father  suf- 
(e^ed  T'  said  Darsie. 

"Alas,  no  !"  she  replied;  "nor  were  you  a  twelve- 
month old.  It  was  no  wonder  that  myinother,  after 
going  through  such  scenes  of  agony,  became  irresisti- 
bly anxious  for  the  sake  of  hei;  children — of  her  son 
in  particular;  the  more  esi>ecially  as  the  late  .Sir 
Heiiry,  her  husband,  had,  by  a  settlement  of  his 
affiiirs,  confided  the  custody  of  the  persons  of  her 
children,  as  well  as  the  estates  wiiich  descended  to 
them,  independently  of  those  which  fell  under  his 
forfeiture,  to  his  brother  Hugh,  in  whom  he  placed 
unlimited  confidence." 

"But  mv  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  deed,  conceived  in  favour  of  an  attainted 
man,"  said  Darsie. 

"True,"  replied  Lilias;  "but  our  uncle's  attainder 
might  have  been  reversed,  like  that  of  so  manv  other 
persoiis,  and  our  mother,  who  both  feared  antl  hated 
him,  hved  in  continual  terror  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  and  that  she  should  see  the  author,  as  she 
thought  him,  of  her  husband's  death,  come  armed 
with  legal  powers,  and  in  a  capacity  to  use  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  her  children  from  her  protectiori. 
Besides,  she  feared,  even  in  his  incapacitated  condi- 
tion, the  adventurous  and  pertinacious  spirit  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  and  felt  assured 
that  he  would  make  some  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  the  persons  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  uncle,  whose  proud  disposition  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  soothed  by  the  otii^r  of  her  confidence,  re- 
volted against  the  distrustful  and  suspicious  manner 
in  which  Lady  Darsie  Redgauntlet  acted  towards 
him.  She  basely  abused,  he  said,  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed,  in  order  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  natural  privilege  of  protecting  and 
educating  the  infants,  whom  nature  and  law,  and  the 
will  of  their  father,  had  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
he  swore  solemnlv  he  would  not  submit  to  such  an 
injury.  Report  of  his  threats  was  made  to  Lady  Red- 
gauntlet, and  tended  to  increase  those  feurs  which 
proved  but  too  well  founded.  While  you  and  I,  chil- 
dren at  that  time  of  two  or  three  years  old,  were 
playing  together  in  a  walled  orchard,  adjacent  to  our 
mother's  residence,  which  she  had  fixed  somewhere 
in  Devonshire,  my  uncle  suddenly  scaled  the  wall 
with  several  men,  andl  was  snatched  up  and  carried 
off  to  n  boat  which  waited  for  them.  My  mother,  how- 
ever, flew  to  your  rescue,  and  as  she  seized  on  and 
held  you  fast,  my  uncle  could  not,  as  he  has  siiice 
told  me,  possess  himself  of  your  person,  without  using 
immanly  violence  to  his  brother's  widow.  Of  this 
he  was  incapable  ;  and,  as  people  began  to  assenible 
upori  my  mother's  screaming,  he  withdrew,  after 
darting  upon  you  and  her  one  of  those  fi^arful  looks, 
which,  it  is  said,  remain  with  our  family,  as  a  fatal 
bequest  of  Sir  Alberick,  our  ancestor." 

"  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  scufHe  which  you 
mention."  said  Darsie ;  "  and  I  think  it  was  my  uncle 
himsilf  (since  rny  uncle  he  is)  who  recalled  the  circum- 
stance to  my  mind  on  a  late  occasion.  I  can  now  ac- 
count foi;  the  guarded  seclusion  under  which  my  poor 
mother  lived — for  her  frequent  tears,  her  starts  of  hys- 
terical alarm,  and  her  constant  and  deep  melancholy. 
Poor  lady!  what  a  lot  was  hers,  and  what  mus:  have 
been  her  feelings  when  it  approached  to  a  close  !" 

"It  was  then  that  she  adopted,"  said  Lilias,  "every 
precaution  her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  keep  your 
very  existence  concealed  from  the  person  whom  she 
feared — nay,  from  yourself;  for  she  dreaded,  as  she  is 
said  often  to  have  expressed  herself,  that  the  wildfire 
blood  of  Redgauntlet  would  urge  you  to  luiite  your 
fortunes  to  those  of  your  uncle,  who  was  well  known 
still  to  carry  on  political  intrigues,  which  most  other 
persons  had  considered  as  aesperate.  It  was  also 
possible  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  might  get  his  par- 
don, as  governiiient  showed  every  year  more  lenity 
towards  the  remnant  of  the  Jacobites,  and  then  he 
might  claim  the  custody  of  your  person,  as  your  legal 
guardian.  Either  of  these  events  she  considered  as 
the  direct  road  to  your  destruction." 

"I  wonder  she  had  not  claimed  the  protection  of 
Chancery  for  me,"  said  Darsie;  "or  confided  me  to 
the  care  of  some  powerful  friend." 
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"  She  wns  on  in  lifTtTent  trrms  with  her  relntions, 
on  account  of_  her  iiiLirria^e  with  our  father,"  said 
Lihas,  "  aiici  trusted  more  to  secreting  you  from 
your  uncle's  attempts,  than  to  nny  protection  which 
law  mifrht  afibrd  against  them.  Perhaps  she  judged 
unwisely,  but  surely  not  unnaturally,  for  one  rendered 
irritable  by  so  many  mi.-if()rtune?  and  so  many  alarms. 
Saiiniel  Griffiths,  an  eminent  banker,  and  a  worthy 
clergyman  now  dead,  were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons 
whom  she  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  her  last 
will ;  and  my  uncle  believes  that  she  made  them  both 
swear  to  observe  profound  secrecy  concerning  your 
birth  and  pretensions,  until  you  should  come  to  the  age 
of  majority,  and,  in  the  mean  time  to  breed  you  up  in  the 
most  private  way  possible,  and  that  which  was  most 
likely  to  withdraw  vou  from  mv  imcle's  observation." 

"And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Darsie,  "that  betwixt 
change  of  name  and  habitation,  they  might  have 
succeeded  perfectly,  hut  for  the  accident — lucky  or 
unlucky,  I  know  not  which  to  term  it — which  brought 
me  to  Brokenburn.  and  into  contact  with  Mr.  Red- 

fiuntlef.  I  see  also  why  I  was  warned  against 
ngland,  for  in  England" 

"  In  England  alone,  if  I  understand  rightly,"  said 
Miss  Redgauntlet,  "the  claims  of  your  uncle  to  the 
custody  of  your  person  could  have  been  enforced,  in 
case  of  his  being  replaced  in  the  ordinary  rights  of 
citizenship,  either  by  the  lenity  of  the  gcjvernment  or 
by  some  change  in  it.  In  Scotland,  where  you  possess 
no  property,  I  understand  his  authority  might  have 
been  resisted,  and  measures  taken  to  put  you  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  But,  pray,  think  it  not 
uiihicky  that  you  have  taken  the  step  of  visiting  Bro- 
kenburn— I  feel  confident  that  the  consequences  must 
he  ultimately  fortunate,  for,  have  they  not  already 
brought  us  in  contact  with  each  other?" 

So  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brother, 
who  grasped  it  with  a  fondness  of  pressure  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  manner  in  which  they  first  clasped 
hands  that  morning.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
while  the  hearts'  of  both  were  overflowing  with  a 
feeling  of  natural  affection,  to  which  circumstances 
had  hitherto  rendered  them  strangers. 

At  length  Darsie  broke  silence :  "  I  am  ashamed," 
he  saiS,  "  my  dearest  Lilias,  that  I  have  suffered  you 
to  talk  so  long  about  matters  concerning  myself  only, 
while  I  remain  ignorant  of  your  story,  and  your  pre- 
sent situation." 

"  The  former  is  none  of  the  most  interesting,  nor  the 
latter  the  most  safe  or  agreeable,"  answered  Lilias; 
"but  now,  my  dearest  brother,  I  shall  have  the  ines- 
timable support  of  your  countenance  and  afTection ; 
and  were  I  but  sure  that  we  could  weather  the  for- 
midable crisis  which  I  find  so  close  at  hand,  I  should 
have  little  apprehensions  for  the  future." 

"Let  me  know,"  said  Darsie,  "what  our  present 
situation  is ;  and  rely  upon  my  utmost  exertions  both 
in  your  defence  and  my  own.  For  what  reason  can 
my  uncle  desire  to  detain  me  a  prisoner?— If  in  mere 
opposition  to  the  will  of  my  mother,  she  has  long  been 
no  more;  and  I  see  not  why  he  should  wish,  at  so 
much  trouble  and  risk,  to  interfere  with  the  free  will 
of  one,  to  whom  a  few  months  will  give  a  privilege 
of  acting  for  himself,  wi|li  which  he  will  have  no 
longer  any  pretence  to  interfere." 

"  My  dearest  Arthur,"  answered  Lilias— "for  that 
name,  as  well  as  Darsie,  properly  belongs  to  you — it 
is  the  leading  feature  in  my  uncle  s  character,  that  he 
has  applied  every  energy  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the 
service  of  the  exiled  farinily  of  Stewart.  The  death 
of  his  brother,  the  dilapidation  of  his  own  fortunes, 
have  only  added  to  his  hereditary  zeal  for  the  House 
of  Stewart,  a  deep  and  almost  personal  hatred  against 
the  present  reigning  family.  He  is,  in  short,  a  politi- 
Cid  enthusiast  of  the  most  dangerous  character  and 
proceeds  in  his  agency  with  as  much  confidence,  as 
\i'  he  felt  himself  the  very  Atlas,  who  is  alone  capable 
of  supporting  a  sinking  cause.' 

"  And  where  or  how  did  you,  my  Lilias,  educated, 
doubtle.ss,  under  his  auspices,  learn  to  have  a  different 
v,ew  of  such  subjects  ?' 

"  By  a  singular  chance,"  replied  Lilias,  "in  the 
luinneiv  where  my  uncle  placed  me.  Although  the 
Abbess  was  a  person  eyactly  after  his  own  heart,  my 


education  as  a  pensioner  devolved  much  on  an  excel- 
lent old  mother  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
.lansenists,  with  perhaps  a  still  further  tendency  to- 
wards the  reformed  doctrines,  than  those  of  Porte 
Royale.  The  mysterious  secrecy  with  which  she 
inculcated  these  tenets,  gave  them  charms  to  my 
young  mind,  and  I  embraced  them  the  rather  that 
they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Abbess,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her  severity, 
that  I  felt  a  childish  delight  in  setting  her  control 
at  defiance,  and  ccmtradieting  in  my  secret  soul  all 
that  I  was  openly  obliged  to  listen  to  with  reverence. 
Ereedom  of  religious  opinion  brings  on,  I  suppose,  free- 
dom of  political  creed  ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  renounced 
the  Pope's  infallibility,  than  I  began  to  question  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right.  In  short, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  came  out  of  a  Parisian  con- 
vent, not  indeed  an  instiiicted  Whig  and  Protestant, 
but  with  as  much  inclination,  to  be  so  as  if  I  had 
been  bred  up,  like  you,  within  the  presbyterian  sound 
of  Saint  Giles's  chimes." 

"More    so,    perhaps,"    replied    Darsie;   "for  the 

nearer    the  church-^ the    proverb  is  somewhat 

musty.    But  how  did  these  liberal  opinions  of  yours 
agree  with  the  verv  opposite  prejudices  of  my  uncle  1" 

"They  would  have  agreed  like  fire  and  water, 
answered  Lilias,  "had  1  suffered  mine  to  become 
visible  ;  but  as  that  would  liave  subjected  me  to  con- 
stant reproach  and  upbraiding,  or  worse,  I  took  great 
care  to  keep  my  own  secret;  so  that  occasional  cen- 
sures for  coldness,  and  lack  of  zeal  for  the  good  cause, 
were  the  worst  I  had  to  undergo ;  and  these  were 
bad  enough." 

"  I  applaud  your  caution,"  said  Darsie. 

"  You  have  reason,"  replied  his  sister;  "but  J  got 
so  terrible  a  specimen  of  my  uncle's  determination  of 
character,  before  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him  for 
much  more  than  a  week,  that  it  (Siught  me  at  what 
risk  I  should  contradict  his  humofir.  I  will  tell  you 
the  circumstances;  for  it  will  better  teach  you  to 
appreciate  the  romantic  and  resolved  nature  of  his 
character,  than  any  thing  which  I  could  state  of  his 
rashness  and  enthusiasm." 

"After  I  had  been  many  a  long  year  at  the  convent, 
I  was  removed  from  thence,  and  placed  with  a  mea- 
ger old  Scottish  lady  of  high  rank,  the  daughter  of  an 
unfortunate  person,  whose  head  had  in  the  year  1715 
been  placed  on  Temple-bar.  She  subsisted  on  a  small 
pensii3n  from  the  French  Court,  aided  by  an  occa- 
sional gratuity  from  the  Stewarts;  to  which  the  an- 
nuity paid  for  my  board  formed  a  desirable  addition. 
She  was  not  ill -tempered,  nor  very  covetous— neithei 
beat  me  nor  starved  me — but  she  was  so  completely 
trammelled  by  rank  and  prejudices,  so  awfully  pro- 
found in  genealogy,  and  so  bitterly  keen,  poor  lady, 
in  British  politics,  that  I  sometimes  thought  it  pity 
that  the  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she  used  to 
tell  me,  her  poor  dear  father,  had  left  his  dear  daughter 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  Delighted,  therefore,  was  I, 
when  my  uncle  made  his  appearance,  and  abruprty 
announced  his  purpose  of  conveying  me  to  England. 
My  extravagant  joy  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Lady 
Rachel  Rougedragon,  was  somewhat  qualified  by 
observing  the  melancholy  look,  lofty  demeanour,  and 
commanding  tone  of  niy  near  relative.  He  held 
more  communication  \yith  nie  on  the  journey,  how- 
ever, than  consisted  with  his  taciturn  demeanour  in 
general,  and  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  mv  lone 
of  cnaracter,  and  particularly  in  point  of  courage. 
Now,  though  1  am  a  tamed  Redgauntlet,  yet  I  have 
still  so  much  of  our  family  spirit  as  enables  me  to  be 
as  composed  in  danger  as  most  of  my  sex;  and  upon 
two  occasions  in  the  course  of  our  journey — a  threat- 
ened attack  by  banditti,  and  the  overturn  of  our  car- 
riage— I  had  the  fortune  so  to  conduct  myself,  as  to 
to  convey  to  my  uncle  a  yeiy  favourable  idea  of  my 
intrepidity.  Probably  this  encouraged  him  to  pu'. 
in  execution  the  singular  scheme  which  he  had  in 
agitation. 

"Ere  we  reached  London  we  changed  our  means 
of  conveyance,  and  altered  the  route  by  which  we 
approached  the  city,  more  than  once;  then,  like  a 
hare  which  doubles  repeatedly  at  some  distance  from 
the  seat  she  means  to  occupy,  aJtd  at  last  leaps  into 
20* 
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her  form  from  a  distance  as  great  as  she  can  clear  I  more  sombre,  yet  not  less  awful  robes— with  othera 
by  a  spring,  we  made  a  torced  march,  and  landed  in  j  whose  antiaue  and  striking  costume  announced  their 
private  and  obscure  lodgings  in  a  little  old  street  in  |  importance,  though  I  could  not  even  guess  who  they 
f-..„,  .K„ /-i,,.,.„_„  ---ht  be.     But  at  length  the  truth  burst  on  me  at 


U'estminster,  not  far  distant  from  the  Cloisters. 

''On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we  arrived 
my  uncle  went  abroad,  and  did  not  return  for  some 
hours.  jMean  time  I  had  no  other  amusement  than 
to  listen  to  the  tumult  of  noises  which  succeeded 
each  other,  or  reigned  in  confusion  together,  during 
the  whole  morning.  Paris  I  had  thought  the  most 
noisy  capital  in  the  world,  but  Paris  seemed  midnight 
silence  cpmpared  to  London.  Cannon  thundered 
near  and  at  a  distance — drums,  trumpets,  and  milita- 
rv  music  of  every  kind,  rolled,  flourished,  and  pierced 
the  clouds,  almost  without  intermission.     To  fill  up 


once — it  wa.s,  and  the  murmurs  around  confirmed  it, 
the  Coronation  Feast.  At  a  table  above  the  rest,  and 
extending  across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  sat  en- 
throned the  youthful  Sovereign  himself,  surrounded 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  dignitanes,  and 
receiving  the  suit  and  homage  of  his  subjects.  Her- 
alds and  pursuivants,  blazing  in  their  lantastic  yet 
splendid  armorial  habits,  and  pages  of  honour,  gor- 
geously arrayed  in  the  garb  of  other  days,  waited  upon 
the  princely  banqueters.  In  thegf>lleries  with  which 
this  spacious  hall  was  surrounded,  shone  all,  and 


the  concert,  bells  pealed  incessantly  from  a  hundred    more  than  all,  that  my  poor  imagination  could' con 


steeples.  The  acclamations  of  an  immense  mult, 
tude  were  heard  from  time  to  t  me,  like  the  roaring 
uf  a  mighty  ocean,  and  all  this  without  my  being  able 
to  glean  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going  on,  for  the 
windows  of  our  apartment  looked  upon  a  waste  back- 
yard, which  seemed  totally  deserted.  My  curiosity 
necame  extreme,  for  I  was  satisfied,  at  length,  that 
It  must  be  some  festival  of  the  highest  order  which 
cilled  forth  these  incessant  sounds. 

"My  uncle  at  length  returned,  and  with  him  a  man 
of  an  exteribr  singularly  unprepossessing.  I  need  not 
describe  him  to  you,  for— do  not  look  round— he  rides 
behind  us  at  this  moment." 

"That  respectable  person,  Mr.  Cristal  Nixon,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  Darsie. 

"  The  same,"  answered  Lilias  ;  "make  nogesture 
that  may  intiniate  we  are  speaking  of  him." 

Darsie  signified  that  he  understood  her,  and  she 
pursued  her  relation. 

"They  were  both  in  full  dress,  and  my  uncle, 
taking  a  bundle  from  Ni.ton,  said  to  me,  '  Lilias,  I 
am  come  to  carry  you  to  see  a  grand  ceremony — put 
on  as  hastily  as  you  can  the  dress  you  will  find  in  that 
parcel,  and  prepare  to  attend  me.'  I  found  a  female 
dress,  splendid  and  elegant,  but  somewhat  bordering 
upon  the  antique  fashion.  It  might  be  that  of  Eng- 
land, I  thought,  and  I  went  to  my  apartment  full  of 
curiosity,  and  dressed  myself  with  all  speed. 

"  My  uncle  surveyed  me  with  attention—'  She  may 
pass  for  one  of  the  fiower- girls,'  he  said  to  Nixon, 
who  only  answered  with  a  nod. 

"  We  left  the  house  together,  and  such  was  their 
knowledge  of  the  lanes,  courts,  and  bypaths,  that 
though  there  was  the  roar  of  a  multitude  in  the 
broad  streets,  those  which  we  traversed  were  silent 
and  deserted ;  and  the  strollers  whom  we  met,  tired 
of  gazing  upon  gayer  figures,  scarcely  honoured  us 
with  a  passing  look,  although,  at  any  other  time,  we 
should,  among  these  vulgar  suburbs,  have  attracted 
a  troublesome  share  of  observation.  We  crossed  at 
length  a  broad  street,  where  many  soldiers  were  at 
guard,  w;hile  others,  exhausted  with  previous  dut\', 
were  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  sleeping  beside 
•heir  piled  arms. 

"'One  day,  NLxon,'  whispered  my  uncle,  '  we  will 
make  these  redcoated  gentry  stand  to  their  muskets 
more  watchfully.' 

"  Or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them,'  answered  his 
attendant,  in  a  voice  as  unpleasant  as  his  physiog- 
nomy. 

''Unquestioned  and  unchallenged  by  any  one,  we 
crossed  among  the  guards,  and  Nixon  tapped  thrice 
at  <i  small  postern  door  in  a  huge  ancient  l)uilding 
which  was  straight  before  us.  It  opened,  and  we 
entered  without  my  perceiving  by  whom  we  were 
admitted.  X  few  dark  and  narrow  passages  at 
length  conveyed  us  into  an  immense  Gothic  hall, 
the  magnificence  of  which  baffles  my  powers  of  des- 
cription. 

"It  was  illuminated  by  ten  thousand  wax  lights, 
whose  splt'ndour  at  first  dazzled  my  eyes,  coming  as 
■ve  did  from  these  dark  and  secret  avenues.  But  w-lien 
my  sight  began  to  become  steady,  how  shall  I  de- 
scribe what  1  belield  !  Beneath  were  huge  ranges  of 
trililes,  occupied  by  princes  and  nobles  in  their  robes 
of  state — high  olficers  of  the  crown,  wearing  their 
dresses  and  badges  of  authority— reverend  prelates 
«nd  judges,  the  sages  of  the  church  and  law,  in  their 


ive,  of  what  was  brilliant  in  riches,  or  captivating 
I  in  beauty.  Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose  diamonds, 
j  jewels,  and  splendid  attire,  were  their  least  powerful 
'  charms,  looked  down  from  their  lofty  seats  on  the  rich 
scene  beneath,  themselves  forming  a  show  as  dazzling 
and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  which  tliey  were  spectators. 
Under  these  galleries,  and  behind  the  banqueting 
tables,  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen,  dressed  as  li 
to  attend  a  court,  but  whose  garb,  although  rich 
enough  to  have  adorned  a  royal  drawing-room,  could 
not  distinguish  them  in  such  a  high  scene  as  this. 
Amongst  these  we  wandered  for  a  few  minutes,  undis- 
tinguished and  unregarded.  I  saw  several  young  per- 
sons dressed  as  I  was,  so  was  under  no  embarrassment 
from  the  singularity  of  my  habit,  and  only  rejoiced, 
as  I  hung  on  my  uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendour 
of  such  a  scene,  and  at  his  goodness  for  procuring  me 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  it. 

"  By  and  by,  I  perceived  that  my  uncle  had  acquaint- 
ances among  those  who  were  under  the  galleries,  and 
seemed,  like  ourselves,  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the 
solemnity.  They  recognised  each  other  with  a  single 
word,  sometimes  only  with  a  gripe  of  the  hand- 
exchanged  some  private  signs,  doubtless— and  gradu- 
ally formed  a  little  group,  m  the  centre  of  which  we 
were  placed. 

"'Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  Lilias?'  said  my  encle. 
'AH  the  noble,  and  all  the  wise,  and  all  the  wealtjiy  of 
Britain,  are  there  assembled.' 

"  'It  is  indeed,'  said  I,  ' all  that  iny  mind  could  have 
fancied  of  regal  power  and  splendour.' 

"  '  Girl,'  he  wliispered, — and  my  uncle  can  make  his 
whispers  as  terribly  emphatic  as  his  thundering  voice 
or  his  blighting  look, — 'ail  that  is  noble  and  worthy 
in  this  fair  land  are  there  assembled — but  it  is  to  bend 
like  slaves  and  sycophants  before  the  throne  of  a  new 
usurper.' 

"I  l<ioked  at  him,  and  the  dark  hereditary  frown  ol 
our  unhai^py  ancestor  was  black  upon  liis  brow. 

"'For  God's  sake,"  I  whispered,  'consider  where 
we  are.'  " 

"  'Fear  nothing,'  he  said:  'we  are  surrounded  by 
friends.' — As  he  jiroceeded,  his  strong  and  muscular 
frame  shook  with  sur>pressed  agitation.—'  See.'  he 
said,  '  yonder  bends  Norfolk,  renegade  to  his  Catholic 

faith ;  there  stoops  the  Bishop  of ,  ir.nitor  to  the 

Church  of  England  ;  and, — shame  of  shames!  yonder 
the  gigantic  form  of  Errm  bows  his  head  before  the 
grandson  of  his  father's  murderer!  But  a  sign  shall 
be  seen  this  night  amongst  them- J/oie,  Mene,  Tc- 
k-el,  Upharsin^^shaW  be  read  on  these  walls,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  spectral  handwriting  made  them  visible 
on  those  of  Btlshazzar  !' 

"'For  God's  sake,'  said  I,  dreadfully  alarmed,  'it 
is  impossible  you  can  meditate  violence  in  such  a  pre- 
sence !' 

"'None  is  intended,  fool,'  he  answered,  'nor  can 
the  slightest  mischance  happen,  provided  you  will  rally 
your  boasted  courage,  and  obey  my  directions.  But 
do  it  coolly  and  quickly,  for  there  are  a  hundred  lives 
at  stake.' 

"'Alas!  what  can  I  do  ?'  I  asked  in  the  utmosi 
terror. 

"  'Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,'  said  he, 
'it  is  but  to  fift  a  glove—Here,  nold  this  in  your 
hand— throw  the  train  of  your  dress  over  it,  be  firni. 
composed,  and  ready — or,  at  all  events,  I  step  f  jrwarO 
myself.' 
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"  '  If  there  is  no  violence  designed,'  I  said,  taking 
rneriuinically,  iheimn  glove  he  put  into  my  hand. 

"1  could  not  conceive  his  nieauing;  hut,  in  tiie 
e.xcited  state  of  mind  in  wliicli  I  hiheld  Iiiui.  I  was 
convinced  that  disol)r(hence  on  my  part  \vould  lend 
to  some  wild  explosion.  I  felt,  from  tin;  eniergcuey 
of  the  occa.'iion,  a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and  re- 
solved to  do  any  thing  iliat  might  avert  violence  and 
bloodshed.  1  was  not  long  held  in  suspense.  A  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  heralds,  were 
nii.xed  with  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs,  while  a  cham- 
fiion  armed  at  all  points,  like  those  I  had  read  of  in 
romances,  attended  hy  S(juires,  pages,  and  the  whole 
retinue  of  chivalry,  pranced  forward,  mounted  upon  a 
barl;ed  steed.  His  challenge,  in  defiance  of  all  who 
dared  impeach  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign,  was 
recited  aloud — once  and  again. 

'Rush  in  at  the  third  sounding,'  said  my  uncle  to 
me  ;  '  bring  me  the  parader's  gage,  and  leave  mine  in 
lieu  of  It.' 

"I  could  not  see  how  this  was  to  be  done,  as  we 
were  surrounded  by  people  on  all  sides.  But,  at  the 
third  sounding  of  the  tnnnpets,  a  lane  opened  as  if  liy 
word  of  connnand,  betwi.xt  me  and  the  champion, 
and  mv  uncle's  voice  said,  'Now,  Lilias,  now  !' 

"With  a  swift  and  yet  steady  step,  and  with  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  for  which  I  have  never  since  been  able  to 
account,  I  discharged  the  perdous  commission.  I  was 
hardly  seen,  I  believe,  as  I  exchanged  the  pledges  of 
bafle,  and  m  an  instant  retired.  'Nobly  done,  my 
girl !'  said  my  uncle,  at  whose  side  I  found  myself, 
shrouded  as  I  was  before,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
bystanders.  '  Cover  our  retreat,  gentlemen,'  lie  whis- 
pered to  those  around  him. 

"Room  was  made  for  us  to  approach  the  wall, 
which  seemed  to  open,  and  we  were  again  involved  in 
the  dark  passages  through  which  we  had  formerly 

Eassed.  In  a  small  anteroom,  my  uncle  slopped,  and 
astily  mutfling  ine  in  a  mantle  which  was  lying 
there,  we  passed  the  guards— threaded  the  labyrinth 
of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and  reached  our  retiied 
lodgings  without  attracting  the  least  attention." 

"I  have  often  heard,"  said  Darsie,  "  that  a  female, 
supposed  to  be  a  man  in  disguise, — and  yet,  Lilias, 
you  do  not  look  very  masculine, — had  taken  up  the 
champion's  gauntlet  at  the  present  King's  Corona- 
tion, and  left  m  itsplaceagage  of  battle,  with  a  paper, 
offering  to  accept  the  combat,  provided  a  fair  field 
should  be  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hitherto  considered 
It  as  an  idle  tale.  I  little  thougjn  how  nearly  I  was 
interested  in  the  actors  of  a  scene  so  daring— How 
could  you  have  courage  to  go  through  with  it?"* 
"Had  I  had  leisure  for  reflection,"  arsv.'ered  his 
Bister,  "1  should  have  refused,  from  a  mixture  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  fear.  But,  like  many  people,  \yho  do 
daring  actions,  I  went  on  because  I  had  not  time  to 

*  The  particulars  here  given  are  of  course  entirely  imaginary  ; 
that  IS,  they  have  no  otiier  foundation  tlian  «  hat  might  be  sup- 
pojsed  probable,  had  such  a  circumstance  ncUially  taken  place. 
Yet  a  report  to  such  an  effect  was  long  and  generally  current, 
though  now  having  wliolly  lost  its  lingi:ring  cre.iu  ;  those  who 
gave  it  currency,  if  they  did  not  originate  it,  benig,  with  the 
tradition  itself,  now  mouldered  in  the  dust.  'I'he  atlaclinient 
to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stewart  among  its  adherents,  con- 
tinued to  exist  and  to  he  fimdiy  cherished,  longer  perhaps  than 
in  liny  similar  case  in  any  other  country ;  and  when  reasim  was 
baflled,  and  all  hope  destroyed,  by  repeated  frustratron,  the 
mere  dreams  of  imagination  were  summoned  in  to  fill  up  the 
dreary  blanic,  left  in  so  many  hearts.  Of  the  many  reports  set 
on  foot  and  circulated  from  this  cause,  the  tradition  in  (lueslion, 
though  amongst  the  least  authenticated,  is  not  the  least  stri- 
king ;  and  in  excu.se  of  what  may  be  con*;idered  as  a  violent 
infraction  of  proliability  in  the  foregomg  chapter,  the  author  is 
under  the  necessity  of  quoting  it.  It  was  always  said,  though 
witli  very  little  appearance  of  truth,  that  upon  the  coronation 
of  George  111  ,  when  ths  Champion  of  England,  Dyniock,  or  his 
repre.sentative,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  chivalry,  solemnly  wiigeied  his  Ixidy  to  drfrnd  in  sin- 
gle combat  the  right  of  the  yi.iiiis.'  Kintr  to  the  cn.wn  v'.  these 
ttnlins,  nt  rlie  moment  when  he  tiniiL'  down  hi-  ^'iiiintlet  ,ts  the 

f;aze  of  battle,  an  unknown  teiiiale  stepiied  from  llie  crowd  and 
ifled  the  pledge,  leaving  another  gaae  in  room  of  it,  with  a  pa- 
per e.>;rre.ssing,  that  if  a  fair  tield  of  combat  should  be  allnwed, 
■a  champion  i  f  rank  and  birth  would  appear  with  equal  arms  to 
dispiiie  the  claim  of  KingGeoruc  to  the  British  kingdoms.  The 
aiory,  as  we  have  said,  is  prob.-Uily  one  of  the  numeious  tictions 
'^hich  were  circulated  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  a  sinking  fac- 
tion. The  incident  was,  however,  possible,  if  it  could  be  suii- 
Imsed  to  be  attended  by  any  motive  adeouale  to  the  risk,  and 
might  be  imagined  to  occur  to  aperson  oi'Redgauntlet'senthu- 
tt^'btic  chaiacter. 


think  of  retreating.  The  matter  was  little  Known, 
and  It  is  said  the  King  had  commanded  that  it  should 
not  be  farther  inquired  into; — from  prudence,  as  1 
suppose,  and  lenity,  though  niy  uncle  chooses  to 
ascribe  the  forbearance  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as 
he  calls  him,  sometimes  to  pusillanimity,  and  some- 
times to  a  presumptuous  scorn  of  the  faction  who 
opposes  his  title." 

"And  have  your  subsequent  agencies  under  tin j 
frantic  enthusiast,"  said  Darsie,  "etiualled  this  in 
danger?" 

"  No — nor  in  importance,"  replied  Lilias ;  "  though 
I  have  witnessed  much  of  the  strange  and  desperate 
machinations,  by  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
and  in  contempt  of  every  danger,  he  endeavours  to 
awaken  the  courage  of  a  broken  party.  I  have  tra- 
versed, in  his  company,  all  England  and  Scotland, 
and  have  visited  the  mo.st  extraordinary  and  con- 
trasted scenes  ;  now  lodging  at  the  castles  of  the 
proud  gentry  of  C.ieshire  and  Wales,  where  the  re- 
tired aristocrats,  Midi  opinions  as  antiquated  as  their 
dwellings  and  their  manners,  still  continue  to  nourish 
jacobitical  principles ;  and  the  ne.xt  week,  perhaps, 
spent  among  outlawed  smugglers  or  Highland  ban- 
ditti. I  have  known  my  uncle  often  act  the  part  of  a 
hero,  and  sometimes  that  of  a  mere  vulgar  conspira- 
tor, and  turn  himself,  with  tb.e  most  surprising  flexi- 
bility, into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to  attract  proselytes  to 
his  cause." 

"Which,  in  the  present  dav,"  said  Darsie,  "he 
finds,  I'presuine,  no  easy  task.'' 

"  So  dillicult,"  said  Lilias,  "  that  I  believe,  he  has, 
at  different  times,  disgusted  with  the  total  falling 
away  of  some  friends,  and  the  coldness  of  others,  been 
almost  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  undertaking. 
How  often  have  I  known  him  affect  an  open  brow 
and  a  jovial  manner,  joining  n  the  games  of  the  gen- 
try, and  even  in  the  sports  of  the  common  people,  in 
order  to  invest  himself  with  a  temporary  degree  ot 
popularity;  while,  in  fact,  his  heart  was  bursting  to 
witness  what  he  called  the  degeneracy  of  the  tinies, 
the  decay  of  activity  among  the  aged,  and  the  want 
of  zeal  in  the  rising  generaition.  After  the  day  has 
been  passed  in  the  hardest  e.xercise,  he  has  spent  the 
night  in  pacing  his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the 
downfall  of  the  cause,  and  wishing  for  the  bullet  of 
Dundee,  or  the  axe  of  Balmerino." 

"A  strange  delusion,"  said  Darsie;  "and  it  is 
wonderful  that  it  does  not  yield  to  tlie  force  of  reality." 

"Ah,  but,"  replied  Lilias,  "realities  of  late  have 
seemed  to  flatter  his  hopes.  The  general  dissalisfac- 
tiori  with  the  peace — the  unpopularity  of  the  minister, 
which  has  extended  itself  even  to  the  person  of  his 
master — the  various  uproars  which  have  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  general  state  of  disgust 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  seems  to  affect  the  body 
of  the  nation,  have  given  unwonted  encouragement 
to  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  induced 
many,  both  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and,  if  it  can  be 
called  so,  of  the  Pretender,  to  lend  a  more  favourable 
ear  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  to  the  insimiation.9 
of  those,  who,  like  my  uncle,  hope  when  hope  is  lost 
to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I  really  believe  that  at 
this  moment  they  meditate  some  desperate  effort. 
My  uncle  has  been  doing  all  in  his  power,  of  late,  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  those  wild  conimunities 
that  dwell  on  the  Sqlway,  over  whom  our  family  pos- 
sessed a  seigniorial  interest  before  the  forfeiture,  and 
amongst  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  1745,  our  unhappy 
father's  interest,  with  his  own,  raised  a  considerable 
bqdy  of  men.  But  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey 
his  summons;  and,  as  one  apology  among  others, 
ihev  allege  your  absence  as  their  natural  hetid  and 
leader.  This  has  increased  his  desire  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  your  person,  and,  if  he  possibly  can,  to  in^ 
fluence  your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain  your  authority  to 
his  proceedings." 

"That  he  shall  never  obtain,"  answered  Darsie, 
"  my  principles  and  my  prudence  alike  forbid  sucli  a 
step.  Besides,  it  would  be  totally  unavailing  to  bis 
puiTDOse.  Whatever  these  people  may  priitond,  to 
evade  your  uncle's  importunities,  they  cannot,  at  this 
time  of  day,  think  of  subjecting  their  necks  again  to 
the  feudal  yoke,  which  was  encctually  broken  by  tJi«i 
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net  ot  17  <S,  abolishing  vassalage  and  hereditary  juris- 
dictinns." 

"Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  the  act  of  a 
usurping  government,"  said  Lilias. 

"Like  enough  he  may  tiiink  so,"  answered  her 
brother,  "  for  He  is  a  superior,  and  loses  his  authority 
Dy  the  enactment.  But  the  question  is.  what  the 
vassals  will  think  of  it,  who  have  gained  their  free- 
dom from  feudal  slavery,  and  havt^  now  enjoved  that 
freedom  for  many  years?  However,  to  cut  the  niat- 
ii.'r  short,  if  five  hundred  men  would  rise  at  the  wag- 
ging of  my  finger,  that  finger  should  not  be  raised  in 
a  cause  whicli  I  disapprove  of,  and  upon  that  my 
uncle  may  reckon." 

"But  you  may  temporize,"  said  Lilias,  upon  whom 
the  idea  of  her  uncle's  displeasure  made  evidently  a 
strong  impression, — "  you  may  temporize,  as  most  of 
thegentry  in  this  country  do,  and  let  the  bubble  burst 
of  itself;  for  it  is  singular  how  few  of  them  venture 
to  oppose  my  uncle  directly.  I  entreat  you  to  avoid 
direct  cjllision  with  him.  To  hear  you,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Rod:j;auntlet,  declare  against  the  family  of 
Stewart,  wjull  either  break  his  heart,  or  drive  him  to 
some  act  of  desperation." 

"  Yes,  but,  Lilias,  you  forget  that  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act  of  complaisance  might  be,  that  the 
House  of  Redgauntlet  and  I  might  lose  both  our  heads 
at  one  blow." 

"  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  I  had  forgotten  that  danger.  _  I 
have  grown  familiar  with  periloua-intrigues,  as  the 
nurses  in  a  pest-house  are  said  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  air  around  them,  till  they  forget  even  that  it  is 
noisome." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Darsie,  "  if  I  could  free  myself  from 
hiin  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture — Tell  me 
Lilias,  do  you  think  It  possible  that  he  can  have  any 
immediate  attempt  in  view  1" 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  answered  Lilias,  "  I  cannot 
doubt  that  he  has.  There  has  been  an  unusual  hustle 
a.mong  the  Jacobites  of  late.  They  have  hopes,  as  I 
told  you,  from  circumstances  unconnected  witli  tiieir 
own  strength.  Just  before  you  came  to  tiie  country, 
ray  uncle's  desire  to  find  you  out,  became,  if  possible, 
more  eager  than  ever — he  talked  of  men  to  be  pre- 
sently brought  together,  and  of  your  name  and  influ- 
ence for  raising  them.  At  this  very  tiine,  your  first 
visit  to  Brokenburn  took  place.  A  suspicion  arose  in 
my  uncle's  niind,  that  you  might  be  the  youth  he 
sought,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  papers  and  letters 
which  the  rascal  NLxon  did  not  hesitate  to  take  from 
your  pocket.  Yet  a  mistake  might  have  occasioned  a 
fatal  explosion  ;  and  my  uncle  therefore  posted  to 
Edinburgh  to  follow  out  the  clew  he  had  obtained,  and 
fished  enough  of  information  from  old  Mr.  Fairford  to 
make  him  certain  that  vou  were  the  person  he  sought. 
Mean  while,  and  at  the  e.xpense  of  some  personal, 
and  perhaps  too  bold  exertion,  I  endeavoured,  throuijii 
your  friend  young  Fairford,  to  put  you  on  your  guara" 

"Without  success,"  said  Darsie,  blushing  under  his 
mask,  when  he  recollected,  how  he  had  mistaken  his 
sister's  meaning. 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was  fruitless," 
said  she;  "the  thing  was  doomed  to  be.  Besides, 
your  escape  would  have  been  difficult.  You  were 
dogged  the  whole  timeyo'i  were  at  the  Shepherd's 
Bush  and  at  3Iount  Sharon,  by  a  spy  who  scarcely 
ever  left  you." 

"  The  wretch  little  Benjie  !"  e.xclaimed  Darsie.  "  I 
will  wring  the  monkey's  neck  round,  the  first  time  we 
meet." 

"It  was  he  indeed  who  gave  constant  information 
of  your  motions  to  Cristal  N'i.xori,"  said  Lilias. 

And  Cristal  Xi.von— I  owe  him,  too,  a  day's  work 
in  harvest,"  said  Darsie  ;  "  for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  is 
not  the  person  that  struck  rae  down  when  I  was 
made  prisoner  ai,iong  the  rioters." 
.  "  Like  eiiough  ;  for  he  has  a  head  and  hand  for  any 
villanv.  My  uncle  was  very  angry  about  it;  for 
though  the  Hot  was  made  to  have  an  oportunity  of 
carr>nng  you  off  in  the  confusion,  as  well  as  to  put 
the  fishermen  at  variance  with  the  public  law,  it  would 
have  been  his  last  thought  to  have  injured  a  hair  of 
your  head.  But  Ni.\on  has  insinuated  himself  into  all 
my  uncle's  secrets,  and  some  of  tliese  are  so  dark 


and  dangerous,  that  thotigh  there  are  few  things  ho 
would  not  dare,  I  doubt  it  he  dare  quarrel  with  hinu 
— And  yet  I  know  that  of  Cristal,  would  move  my 
uncle  to  pass  his  sword  through  his  body." 

"What  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake?"  said  Darsie,  '"I 
have  a  particular  desire  for  wishing  to  know." 

"  The  old  brutal  desperado,  whose  face  and  mind  ara 
a  libel  upon  human  nature,  has  had  the  insolence  to 
speak  to  his  master's  niece  as  one  whom  he  was  at 
liberty  to  admire;  and  when  I  turned  on  him  with  the 
anger  and  contempt  he  merited,  the  wretch  grumbled 
put  something,  as  if  he  held  the  destiny  of  our  family 
in  his  hand." 

"I  thank  you.  Lilia.=!,"  said  Darsie,  eagerly, — "I 
thank  vou  with  all  my  heart  for  this  communication.  I 
have  blamed  inyseff  as  a  Christian  man  for  the  in- 
describable longing  I  felt  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  that  rascal,  to  send  a  bullet  through  his  head ; 
and  now  you  have  pirrfectly  accounted  for  and  jus 
tified  tills  very  laudable  wsh.  T  wonder  my  uncle, 
with  the  powerful  sense  you  describe  hirn  to  be  pos- 
sessed of,  does  not  see  through  such  a  villain." 

"  I  believe  he  knows  him  tobecapableof  muchevil," 
answered  Lilias — "selfish,  obdurate,  brutal,  and  a  ^ 
man-hater.  But  then  he  conceives  him  to  possess  " 
the  qualities  most  requisite  for  a  conspirator — un- 
daunted courage,  imperturbable  coolness  and  address, 
and  inviolable  fidelity.  In  the  last  particular  he  may 
be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  Nixon  blamed  for  the 
manner  in  which  our  poor  father  was  taken  after 
Culloden."  . 

"Another  reason  for  my  innate  aversion,"  said 
Darsie;  "but  I  will  be  on  my  guard  with  him." 

"  See,  he  observes  us  closely,  said  Lilias.  "  What 
a  thing  is  conscience !— He  knows  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  him,  though  he  cannot  have  heard  a  word  that 
we  have  said." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  truly  ;  for  Cristal 
JXixon  at  that  moment  rode  up  to  them,  and  said, 
with  an  affectation  of  jocularity,  which  sat  very  ill 
upon  his  sullen  features,  "Come,  youns;  ladies,  you 
have  had  time  enough  for  your  chat  this  morning, 
and  your  tongues,  I  think,  must  be  tired.  We  are  go- 
ing to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  separate 
— you,  Miss  Lilias,  to  ride  a  little  behind— and  you, 
Mrs.,  or  3Iiss,  or  Master,  which  ever  you  choose  to  be 
called,  to  be  jogging  a  little  bit  before." 

Lilias  checked  her  horse  without  speaking,  but  not 
until  she  had  given  her  brother  an  expressive  look, 
recommending  caution;  to  which  he  replied  by  a  sig- 
nal, indicating  that  he  understood  and  would  comply 
with  her  request. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

NARRATIVE    OF  DARSIE   LATIMER,    COXTINTEb. 

Left  to  his  solitary  meditations,  Darsie  (for  we  will 
still  term  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Il.k, 
by  the  name  to  which  the  reader  is  habituated)  was 
surprised  not  only  at  the  alteration  of  his  own  state 
and  condition,  but  at  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
felt  himself  disposed  to  view  all  these  vicissitudes. 

His  fever-fit  of  love  had  departed  like  a  morning's 
dream,  and  left  nothing  behind  but  a  paini'ul  sense  oi 
shame,  and  a  resolution  to  be  more  cautious  ere  he 
again  indulged  in  such  romantic  visions.  His  station 
in  society  was  changed  from  that  of  a  wandering, 
unowned  j'outh,  in  whom  none  appeared  to  take  an 
interest,  excepting  the  strangers  by  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  to  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  possessed 
of  such  inrtuence  and  such  property,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  progress  or  arrest  of  iiriportant  political  events 
were  likely  to  depend  upon  his  resolution.  Even  this 
sudden  elevation,  the  more  than  fulfilment  of  those 
wishes  which  had  haunted  him  ever  since  he  was 
able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject,  %yas  conttmphited 
by  Darsie,  volatile  as  his  disposition  was,  without 
more  than  a  few  thrills  of  gratified  vanity. 

It  is  true,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  present 
situation  to  counterbalance  such  high  advantages. 
To  hi!  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  deteruiinecl 
as  his  uncle,  was  no  agreeable  consideration,  when 
he  was  calculating  how  he  migiil  best  disnute  his 
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pleasure,  and  refuse  to  join  him  in  the  perilous  enter- 
prise which  he  seemed  to  meditate.  Outlawed  and 
desperate  liimself,  Dar^ie  could  not  doubt  that  his 
uncle  was  surrounded  hy  men  capable  of  any  iliin<;— 
that  he  was  restrained  by  no  personal  considerations 
— and  therefore  wiiat  desree  of  C(5n)pulsion  he  might 
apply  to  his  brother's  son,  or  in  \\hat  manner  he 
might  feel  at  liberty  to  punish  his  contumacy,  should 
he  disavow  the  Jacobite  cause,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  limits  of  his  own  conscience;  and  who  was 
to  answer  for  the  conscience  of  a  heated  enthusiast, 
who  considers  opposition  to  the  party  he  has  es- 
poused, as  treason  to  the  welfare  of  his  country? 
After  a  short  interval,  Cristal  Nixon  was  pleased  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  which  agitated 
him. 

When  that  grim  satellite  rode  up  without  ceremony 
close  to  Darsie's  side,  the  latter  felt  his  very  flesh 
creep  with  abhorrence,  so  little  was  he  able  to  endure 
his  presence,  since  the  slory  of  Lilias  had  added  to 
his  instinctive  hatred  of  the  man.  His  voice,  too, 
soimded  like  that  of  a  screerh-owl,  as  he  said,  "So, 
my  young  cock  of  the  north,  you  now  knovf  it  all, 
and  no  doubt  are  blessing  your  uncle  for  stirring  you 
up  to  such  an  honourable  action." 

"I  will  acquaint  my  uncle  with  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  before  I  make  them  known  to  any  one 
else,"  said  Darsie,  scarcely  prevailing  on  his  tongue 
to  utter  even  these  few  words  in  a  civil  manner. 

"Umph,"  murmured  Cristal  between  his  teeth. 
"Clo.se  as  wa.\,  I  sec  ;  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  plia- 
ble.— But  take  care,  my  pretty  youth,"  he  added, 
Bcornfullv;  "Hugh  Redgauntlet  will  prove  a  rough 
colt-breaker — he  will  neither  spare  whip-cord  nor 
spur-rowel,  I  promise  vou." 
_  "  I  have  already  saiu,  Mr.  Nixon,"  answered  Dar- 
sie, "thr.t  I  will  canvass  those  matters  of  which  my 
sister  has  informed  me, With  my  uncle  himself,  and 
with  no  other  person." 

"  Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  would  do  you 
no  harm,  young  master,"  replied  Ni.Kon.  "Old  Red- 
gauntlet  is  apter  at  a  blow  than  a  word;— likely  to  bite 
before  he  barks — the  true  man  for  giving  Scarbo- 
rough warning,  first  kn()ck  you  down,  then  bid  you 
stand.— So,  methinks,  a  little  kind  warning  as  to  con- 
seciuences  were  not  amiss,  lest  they  come  upon  you 
unawares." 

"  If  the  warning  is  really  kind,  Mr.  Nixon,"  said 
the  young  man,  "I  will  hear  it  thankfully;  and  in- 
deed, if  otherwise,  I  must  listen  to  it  whether  I  will  or 
no,  since  I  have  at  present  no  choice  of  company  or 
of  conversation." 

"  Nay,  1  have  but  little  to  say,"  said  Nixon,  affect- 
ing to  give  to  his  sullen  and  dogged  manner  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  honest  bluntnes^;  "I  am  as  little  apt 
to  throw  away  words  as  any  one.  But  hei;e  is  the 
question — Will  you  join  heart  and  hand  with  your 
uncle,  or  no?" 

"What  if  I  should  say  Ay?"  said  Darsie,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  conceal  his  resolution  from  this 
tnan. 

'•Whv,  then,"  said  Nixon,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  readiness  of  his  answer,  "all  will  go  smooth, 
of  course — you  will  take  share  in  this  noble  undertak- 
ing, and,  when  it  succeeds,  you  will  exchange  your 
open  helmet  for  an  EarFs  coronet  perhaps." 

"And  how  if  it  fails?"  said  Darsie. 

"Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  said  Nixon  ;  "they  who 
play  at  bowls  must  meet  with  ntbbers." 

■  "Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  some  foolish  ten- 
derness for  mv  windpipe,  and  that,  when  my  uncle 
proposes  the  adventure  to  me,  I  should  say  No — how 
then,  Mr.  Nixon  ?" 

■  "Why,  then,  I  would  have  you  look  to  yourself, 
young  master — There  are  sharp  laws  in  France  against 
refractory  pupils — letters  de  cachet  are  easily  come  by, 
•when  such  men  as  we  are  concerned,  with  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter." 

"But  we  are  not  in  France,"  said  poor  Darsie, 
tnroiigh  whose  blood  ran  a  cold  shivering  at  the  idea 
of  a  French  prison. 

"A  fast-saihng  lugger  will  soon  bring  you  there 
though,  snug  stoweu  under  hatches,  hke  a  cask  of 
moonlight." 


"But  tlie  French  are  at  peace  with  Os,''  said  Dar- 
sie, "and  vvould  not  dare"- 

■'W'hy,  wlio  would  ever  hear  of  you  ?"  intcmipied 
Nixon  ;  "do  you  imagine  that  a  foreign  Court  woidd 
call  you  np  for  judgment,  and  put  the  senrence  of 
imprisonment  in  the  Courier  de  C  Europe,  as  they 
do  at  the  Old  Bailev? — No,  no.  voung  centlimnn  — 
the  gates  of  the  Bnsiile,  and  of  Mont  Saint  I\liehel, 
and  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  move  on  d— d  easy 
hinges  when  they  let  folk  in — not  the  least  jar  is 
heard.  Tliere  are  cool  cells  there  for  hot  bends— -as 
calm,  and  quiet,  and  dark,  as  you  could  wish  in  Bed- 
lam— and  the  dismissal  comes  when  the  carpenter 
brings  the  prisoner's  coffin,  and  not  sooner." 

"Well,  Mr.  Nixon,"  said  Darsie,  aflecting  a  cheer- 
fulness which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  "  niiiie  is  a 
hard  case— a  sort  of  hanging  choice,  you  will  allow — 
since  I  must  either  offend  our  own  government  here, 
and  run  the  risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so,  or  be  doomed 
to  the  dungeons  of  another  country,  whose  laws  I 
have  never  oflended,  since  I  have  never  trod  its  soil — 
Tell  me  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  mv  place." 

"I'll  tell  you  that  when  1  om  there,"  said  Nixon, 
and,  checking  his  horse,  fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the 
little  party. 

"It  is  evident,"  thought  the  young  man,  "that  the 
villain  believes  me  completely  noosed,  and  perhaps 
has  the  ineffable  impudence  to  suppose  that  my  sister 
must  eventuallv  succeed  to  the  possessions  which 
have  occasioned  my  loss  of  freedom,  and  that  his  own 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  our  unhappy  family 
may  secure  him  possession  of  the  heiress;  but  he 
shall  perish  by  my  hand  first! — I  must  now  be  on  the 
alert  to  make  my  escape,  if  possible,  before  I  am 
forced  on  shipboard — Blind  Willie  will  not,  I  lliink, 
desert  me  without  an  effort  on  my  behalf^  especially 
if  he  has  learned  that  I  am  the  son  of  his  late  un- 
happy patron. — What  a  change  is  mine !  Whilst  I 
possessed  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  I  liv(  d  safely  and 
unknown,  under  the  protection  of  the  kind  and  re- 
spectable friends  whose  hearts  Heaven  had  moved 
towards  me — Now  that  I  am  the  head  of  an  honour- 
able house,  and  that  eiiterprises  of  the  most  daring 
character  wait  my  decision,  and  retainers  and  vasstds 
seem  ready  to  rise  at  my  beck,  my  safety  consists 
chiePy  in  the  attachment  of  a  blind  stroller !" 

Wh'le  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  miiid, 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  interview  with  hi# 
uncle,  which  could  not  but  be  a  stormy  one,  he  saw 
Hugh  Redgauntlet  come  riding  slowly  back  to  meet 
them,  without  any  attendants.  Cristal  Nixon  rode 
up  as  he  approached,  and,  as  they  met,  fixed  on  him 
a  look  of  inquiry. 

"The  fool,  Crackenthorp,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "has 
let  strangers  into  his  house.  Some  of  his  smuggling 
comrades,  1  believe;  we  must  ride  slowly,  to  give  him 
time  to  send  them  packing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  your  friends  ?"  said  Cristal. 

"Three,  and  have  letters  from  many  more.  They 
Rje  unanimous  on  the  subject  you  wot  of— and  the 
troint  must  be  conceded  to  them,  or  far  as  the  matter 
has  gone,  it  will  go  no  farther." 

"You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to  stoop  lo  his 
flock,"  said  Cristal.  with  a  sneer. 

"He  must,  and  shall!"  answered  Redgauntlet, 
briefly.  "Go  to  the  front,  Cristal — I  would  speak 
with  my  nephew.— I  trust.  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet, 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
discharged  my  duty  to  your  sister  ?" 

""There  can  be  no  fault  found  to  her  manners  or 
sentiments,"  answered  Darsie;  "I  am  happy  in  knovv- 
insr  a  relative  so  amiable." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  "1 
am  no  nice  judge  of  women's  qualifications,  and  my 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  one  great  object;  so  that 
since  she  left  France  she  has  had  but  Tittle  opportu- 
nity of  improvement.  I  have  subjected  her^  however, 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  inconveniences  and  priva- 
tions of  my  wandering  and  dangerous  .ife.  From 
time  to  time  she  has  resided  for  weeks  and  months 
with  families  of  honour  and  respectability,  and  I  am 
glad  that  she  has,  in  yoiu-  opinion,  the  manners  and 
beliaviour  which  become  her  birth." 

Darsie  expressed   himself  perfectly  satisfied,  ami 
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there  w^s  a  little  pause,  which  Red^auntlet  broke  by 
Bolemnlv  addressing  his  nephe.v. 

"  For  you,  my  nephew,  I  also  hoped  to  have  done 
much.  The  weakness  and  timidity  of  your  mother 
sequestered  vou  from  my  care,  or  it  would  have  been 
my  pride  and  happiness  to  have  trained  up  the  son  of 
my  unhappy  brother  in  those  paths  of  honour  in  which 
our  ancestors  have  alwavs  trod." 

"  Now  comes  the  storm,"  thought  Darsie  to  him- 
self, and  began  to  collect  his  thousjhts,  as  the  cau-  l 
tious  master  of  a  vessel  furls  his  sails,  and  makes  his 
ship  snug,  when  he  discerns  the  approaching  squall. 

"My  mother's  conduct,  in  respect  to  me,  might  be 
misjudged,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was  founded  on  the  most 
an.xious  affection." 

"Assuredly,"  said  his  uncle,  "and  I  have  no  wish 
to  reflect  on  her  memory,  though  her  mistrust  has 
done  so  much  injury,  I  will  not  say  to  me,  but  to  the 
cause  of  my  uniiappy  country.  Her  scheme  was,  I 
think,  to  have  made  you  that  wretched  pettifoggmg 
being,  which  they  still  continue  to  call  in  derision 
by  the  once  respectable  name  of  a  Scottish  Advocate ; 
oiie  of  those  mongrel  things,  that  must  creep  to 
learn  the  ultimate  decision  of  his  causes  to  the  bar 
of  a  foreign  Court,  instead  of  pleading  before  the  in- 
dependent and  august  Parliament  of  his  own  native 
kingdom." 

"I  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a  year  or 
two,"  said  Darsie,  "but  I  found  I  had  neither  taste 
nor  talents  for  the  science." 

"  And  left  it  with  scorn,  doubtless,"  said  Mr.  Red- 
gaandet.  "  Well,  I  now  hold  up  to  you,  my  dearest 
nephew,  a  more  worthy  object  of  ambition.  Look 
eastward— do  you  see  a  monument  standing  on  yon- 
der plain,  near  a  hamlet  T' 

Darsie  replied  that  he  did. 

"  The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-sands,  and  yon- 
der monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  tyrant 
Edward  1.  The  just  hand  of  Providence  overtook 
iiiin  on  that  spot,  as  he  was  leading  his  hands  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  whose  civil 
dissensions  began  under  his  accursed  policy.  The 
glorious  career  of  Bruce  might  have  been  stopped  in 
Its  outset ;  tb.e  field  of  Rannockburn  might  have  re- 
mained a  bloodless  turf,  if  God  had  not  removed,  in 
the  very  crisis,  the  crafty  and  bold  tyrant  who  had 
BO  long  been  Scotland's  scourge.  Edward's  s;raye  is 
the  cradle  of  our  national  freedom.  It  is  within  sight 
of  that  great  landmark  of  Our  liberty  that  I  have  to 
propose  to  you  an  undertaking,  second  in  honour  and 
importance  to  none  since  the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed 
the  Red  Coinyn,  and  grasped,  with  his  vet  bloody 
iiand,  the  independent  crown  of  Scotland. ' 

He  paused  for  an  answer;  but  Darsie,  overawed 
by  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and  unwilling  to  com- 
mit himself  by  a  hasty  explanation,  remained  sileni. 

"1  will  not  suppose,  said  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  after 
a  pause,  ''  that  you  are  either  so  tlull  as  not  to  com- 
prehend the  import  of  my  words — or  so  dastardly  as 
to  be  dismayed  by  mypr<jposal — or  so  utterly  degene- 
rate from  the  blood  and  sentiments  of  your  ancestors, 
as  not  to  feel  my  summons  as  the  horse  hears  the 
war-trumpet." 

"I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  sir," 
said  Darsie;  "but  an  enterprise  directed  against  a 
dynasty  now  established  for  three  reigns  requires 
strong  arguments,  both  in  point  of  justice  and  of  e.x- 
pediency,  to  recommend  it  to  men  of  conscience  and 
prudence." 

"I  will  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  while  his  eves 
sparkled  with  anger, — "  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  a 
word  against  the  justice  of  that  enterprise,  for  which 
your  oppressed  country  calls  with  the  voice  of  a  pa- 
rent, entreating  her  clu'ldren  for  aid — or  against  tliat 
noble  revenge  which  your  father's  blood  demands 
from  his  dishonoured  grave.  His  skull  is  yet  stand- 
ing over  the  Rikargate,*  and  even  its  bleak  and 
mouldered  jaws  command  you  to  be  a  man.  I  ask 
Vou,  ill  the  name  of  God,  ai'fd  of  your  cnuntry,  will 
roil  draw  your  sword,  and  go  with  me  'o  CarlL^le, 
Were  it  but  to  lav  your  father  s  head,  tiow  die  perch 

•  rh<"  nonliern  eate  of  Carlisle  was  'on£  g^roi^te  1 1  'it^"  tlv 
(hwIs  i,(  the  Scuttii-li  rebels  oxscitod  in  me. 


of  the  obscene  owl  and  car:  ion  crow,  and  the  scofT 
of  every  ribald  clown,  in  consecrated  earth,  as  befits 
his  long  ancestry  .'" 

Darsie,  unprepared  to  answer  an  appeal  urged  -with 
so  much  passion,  and  not  doubting  a  direct  refusal 
would  cost  hiin  his  liberty  or  life,  was  again  silent. 

"  I  see,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  more  composed  tone, 
"that  it  is  not  deficiency  of  spirit,  but  the  grovelling 
habits  of  a  confined  education,  among  the  pjor-spi- 
rited  class  you  were  condemned  to  herd  with,  that 
keeps  you  silent.  You  scarce  yet  believe  yourself  a 
Redgauntlet :  your  pulse  has  not  yet  learned  the  gen- 
uine throb  that  answers  to  the  summons  of  honour 
and  patriotism." 

"I  trust,"  replied  Darsie,  at  last,  "that  I  shall  never 
1)6  found  indifi'erent  to  the  call  of  either;  but  to  an- 
swer them  with  eifect — even  were  I  convinced  that 
they  now  sounded  in  my  ear — I  must  see  some  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success  in  the  desperate  enterprise  in 
which  you  would  involve  me.  I  look  around  me,  and 
I  see  a  settled  government — an  established  authority 
— a  born  Briton  on  the  throne — the  very  Highland 
niountaineers,  upon  whom  alone  the  trust  of  the  ex- 
iled family  reposed,  assembled  into  regiments,  which 
act  under  the  orders  of  the  existing  dynastv.*  France 
has  been  utterly  dismayed  by  the  tremendous  lessons 
of  the  last  war.  and  will  hardly  provoke  another. 
All  without  and  within  the  kingdom  is  adverse  to 
encountering  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  you  alone,  sir, 
seem  willing  to  undertake  a  desperate  enterprise." 

"  And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times  more 
desperate;  and  have  agitated  it  when  ten  times  the 
obstacles  were  interposed. — Have  I  forgot  my  bro- 
ther's blood? — Can  I— dare  I  even  now  repeat  the 
Pater  Xoster,  since  my  enemies  and  the  murderers 
remain  unforgiven  7— Is  there. an  art  I  have  not  prac- 
tistxl— a  privation  to  which  I  have  not  submitted,  to 
bring  on  the  crisis  which  I  now  behold  arrived  ? — 
Have  I  not  been  a  vowed  and  a  devoted  man,  fore- 
going every  comfort  of  social  life,  renouncing  even 
the  exercise  of  devotion  unless  when  I  inight  name 
in  prayer  my  prince  and  country,  submitting  to  ever? 
thing  to  make  converts  to  this  noble  cause?— Have  J 
done  all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short  7"— Darsie 
was  about  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  hand 
affectionately  ujjon  his  shoulder,  and  enjoining,  or 
rather  imploring  silence. — "Peace,"  he  said,  "  heir  of 
my  ancestor's  fame — heir  of  all  my  hopes  and  wishes 
— Peace,  son  of  my  slaughtered  brother  !  I  have 
sought  for  thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  mother 
for  an  only  child.  Do  not  let  me  again  lose  you  in 
the  moment  when  you  are  restored  to  my  hopes.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  distrust  so  much  my  own  impatient  tem- 
per, that  I  entreat  you,  as  the  dearest  boon,  do  naught 
to  awaken  it  at  this<crisis." 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  reply,  that  his  respect  for 
the  person  of  his  relation  would  induce  him  to  listen 
to  all  which  he  had  to  apprize  him  of,  before  he  form- 
ed anv  definite  resolution  upon  the  weighty  subjects 
of  deliberation  which  he  proposed  to  hiin. 

"  Deliberation !"  repeated  Redgauntlet,  impatiently:; 
"and  yet  it  is  not  ill  said. — I  wish  there  Ind  i)een 
more  warmth  in  thy  reply,  Arthur;  but  I  must  recol- 
lect were  an  eagle  bred  in  a  falcon's  mew,  and  hooded 
like  a  reclaimed  hawk,  he  could  not  at  first  gaze 
steadily  on  the  sun.  Listen  to  me  my  dearest  Arthur 
The  state  of  this  nation  no  more  implies  prosperity 
than  the  florid  colour  of  a  feverish  patient  is  a  symp- 
tom of  health.  All  is  false  and  hollow— the  apparent 
success  of  Chatham's  administration  has  plunged 
the  country  deeper  in  debt  than  all  the  barren  acres 
of  Canada  are  worth,  were  they  as  fertile  as  York- 
shire— the  dazzling  lustre  of  tlie  victories  of  Minden 
and  Quebec  have  been  dimmed  by  the  disgiace  of  the 
hasty  peace — -by  the  war,  Enalaiid,  at  immense  ex- 
pense, gained  notliipg  but  honour,  and  that  she 
has  i;ratuitously  resigned.  iMany  eyes,  formerly  cold 
and  indifferent,  are  now  looking  towards  the  line  of 
our  ancient  and  rightful  monarchs,  as  the  only  refuge 

■  Tlie  Hiztiland  repinients  were  first  Rmployed  by  the  eel*- 
lirated  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  assumed  to  himself  no  small  do- 
ijreo  of  praise  for  having  called  forth  to  the  suinmrt  of  tho 

^  coiiiii,-y  aiid  tlia  govemmont,  tho  valour  whicb  Uud   been  to* 

]  ofica  directed  againsl  bull:. 
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in  t!ie  approaching  storm— the  rich  are  alarmed— the  '  of  a  victorious  armj',  should  have  the  least  tlioughta 
nobles  are  disgusted— the  populace  are  inflamed— and  1  of  encouraguig  a  descent  when  circumstances  were  so 
a  band  of  patriots,  whose  measures  are  more  safe  that  1  much  jessiaropitious.     He  therefore  concluded  the  en- 


their  numbers  are  few,  have  resolved  to  set  up  Kins 
Charles's  standard." 

"But  the  nnlitary,"  said  Darsie— "how  can  you, 
with  a  body  of  unarmed  and  disorderly  insurgents, 

firopose  to  encounter  a  regular  army?  The  High- 
atiaers  are  now  totally  disarmed." 

"In  a  ^eat  measure,  perhaps,"  answered  Red- 
gauntlet  ;  "  but  the  pohcy  which  raised  the  Highland 
regiments  has  provided  for  that.  Wie  have  already 
friends  in  these  corps ;  nor  can  we  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment what  their  conduct  will  be,  when  the  white 
cockade  is  once  more  mounted.  The  rest  of  the 
standing  army  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the 
peace;  and  we  reckon  confidently  on  our  standard 
being  joined  by  thousands  of  the  disbanded  troops." 

"Alas!"  said  Darsie,  "and  is  it  upon  such  vague 
hopes  as  these,  the  inconstant  humour  of  a  crowd, 
or  of  a  disbanded  soldiery,  that  nien  of  honour  are 
invited  to  risk  their  families,  their  property,  their 
life?" 

"Men  of  honour,  boy,"  said  Redgauntlet,  his  eyes 
glancing  with  impatience,  "set  life,  property,  family, 
and  all  at  stake,  when  that  honour  commands  it ! 
We  are  not  now  weaker  than  when  seven  men,  land- 
ing in  the  wilds  of  Moidart,  shook  the  throne  of  the 
usurper  till  it  tottered — won  two  pitched  fields,  besides 
overrunning  one  kingdom  and  the  half  of  another, 
and,  but  for  treachery,  would  have  achieved  what 
their  venturous  successors  are  now  to  attempt  in  their 
turn." 

"  And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  serious  ear- 
nest?" said  Darsie.  "  E.xcuse  me.  my  uncle,  if  I  can 
scarce  believe  a  fact  so  e.xtraoriiinary.  Will  there 
really  be  found  men  of  rank  and  consequence  sufficient 
to  renew  the  adventure  of  1745?" 

"I  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by  halves.  Sir 
Arthur,"  replied  his  uncle — "Look  at  that  scroll— 
what  say  you  to  these  names?— Are  they  not  the 
flower  of  the  Western  shires — of  Wales— of  Scot- 
land ?" 

"  The  paper  contains  indeed  the  names  of  mariy  that 
are  great  and  noble,"  replied  Darsie,  after  pemsing  it ; 
"but" 

"But  what?"  asked  his  uncle  impatiently:  "do 
you  doubt  the  ability  of  those  nobles  and  gentlemen 
to  furnish  the  aid  in  men  and  money,  at  which  they 
are  rated  ?" 

"Not  their  ability  certainly,"  said  Darsie,  "for  of 
that  I  am  no  competent  judge ; — but  T  see  in  this 
scroll  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet 
of  that  Ilk,  rated  at  a  hundred  men  and  upwards — 
I  certainly  am  ignorant  how  he  is  to  redeem  that 
pledge." 

"I  will  be  responsible  for  the  men,"  replied  Hugh 
Redgauntlet. 

"But,  my  dear  uncle,"  added  Darsie,  "I  hope  for 
your  sake,  that  the  other  individuals,  whose  names 
are  here  wTitten,  have  had  more  acquaintance  with 
your  plan  than  I  have  been  indulged  with." 

"For  thee  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  responsible," 
eaid  Redgauntlet;  " for  if  thou  hast  not  the  courage 
to  head  the  force  of  thy  house,  the  leading  shall  pass 
to  other  hands,  and  thy  inheritance  shall  depart  from 
thee,  like  vigour  and  verdure  from  a  rotten  branch. 
For  these  honourable  persons  a  slight  condition  there 
is_  which  they  annex  to  their  friendsliip — something  so 
trifling  that  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  mention.  This  boon 
panted  to  them  by  him  who  is  most  interested,  there 
la'no  question  they  will  take  the  field  in  the  manner 
there  stated." 

Again  Darsie  nerused  the  paper,  and  felt  himself 
8tillless  inclined  to  believe  that  so  many  men  of  family 
and  fortune  were  likely  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  so 
fatal.  It  seemed  as  if  some  rash  plotter  had  put  down 
at  a  venture  the  names  of  all  whom  common  report 
tainted  with  Jacobuism  ;  or  if  it  was  really  the  act  of 
the  individuals  nariied,  he  suspected  they  must  be 
aware  of  some  mode  of  excusing  themselves  from  com- 
pliance with  its  purport.  It  was  impossible,  hethou<?ht, 
ttiat  Englishmen,  of  large  fortune,  who  had  failed  to 
ioin  Charles  when  he  broke  into  England  at  the  head 


terpri.se  would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  his  best 
way  was,  in  the  mean  time,  to  reniain  silent,  unless  tha 
actual  approach  of  a  crisis  (which  might,  however, 
never  arrive)  should  compel  him  to  give  a  downright 
refusal  to  his  uncle's  proposition  ;  and  if,  in  the  inte- 
rim, some  door  for  escape  should  be  opened,  he  re-_ 
solved  within  himself  not  to  omit  availing  himself 
of  it. 

Hugh  Redgauntlet  watched  his  nephew's  looks  fcr 
some  time,  and  then,  as  if  arriving  from  some  other 
process  of  reasoning  at  the  same  conclusion,  he  said, 

I  have  told  you,  Sir  Arthur,  that  I  do  not  ur"e  your 
immediate  accession  to  my  proposal:  indeed  the  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal  would  be  so  dreadful  to  your- 
self, so  destructive  to  all  the  hopes  which  I  have 
nursed,  that  I  would  not  risk,  by  a  moment's  impa- 
tience, the  object  of  my  whole  life.  Yes,  Arthur,  I 
have  been  a  self-denying  hermit  at  one  time— at  an- 
other, the  apparent  associate  of  outlaws  and  despera- 
does—at another,  the  subordinate  agent  of  men  whom 
I  felt  every  way  my  inferiors— not  for  any  selfish  pur- 
pose of  mv  own,  no,  not  even  to  win  for  myself  the 
renown  of  being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring 
my  King  and  freeing  my  country.  My  first  wish  on 
earth  is  for  that  restoration  and  that  freedom— my 
next,  that  my  nephew,  the  representative  of  my  house, 
and  of  the  brother  of  my  love,  may  have  the  advan- 
tage and  the  credit  of  all  my  efforts  in  the  good  cause. 
Biit,"  he  added,  darting  on  Darsie  one  of  his  withering 
frowns,  "  if  .Scotland  and  my  father's  House  cannot 
stand  and  flourish  together,  then  perish  the  very  name 
of  Redgauntlet !  perish  the  son  of  my  brother,  with 
every  recollection  of  the  glories  of  my  family,  of  the 
affections  of  my  youth,  rather  than  my  country'' a 
cause  should  be  injured  in  the  tithing  of  a  barleycorn  ! 
The  spirit  of  Sir  Alberick  is  alive  within  me  at  this 
moment,"  he  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  fornri, 
and  sitting  erect  in  his  saddle,  wdiile  he  pressed  hia 
finger  against  his  forehead  ;  "  and  if  you  yourself 
crossed  mv  path  in  opposition,  I  swear,  by  the  mark 
that  darkens  my  brow,  that  a  new  deed  should  be 
done — a  new  doom  should  be  deserved  !" 

He  was  silent,  and  his  threats  were  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  voice  .so  deeply  resolute  ;  that  Darsie's  heart  sunk 
within  him,  when  he  reflected  on  the  storm  of  passion 
which  he  must  encounter,  if  he  declined  to  joiu  his 
uncle  in  a  project  to  which  prudence  and  principle 
made  him  equally  adverse.  He  had  scarce  any  hope 
left  but  in  temporizing  untd  he  could  make  his  escape, 
and  resolved  to  avail  himself  for  that  purpose  of  tho 
delay  which  his  uncle  seemed  not  unwilling  to  grant. 
The  stern,  gloomy  look  of  his  companion  became  re- 
laxed bv  degrees,  and  presently  afterwards  he  made  a 
sign  to  Miss  Redgauntlet  to  join  the  party,  and  began 
a  forced  conversation  on  ordinary  topics ;  in  the  course 
of  which  Darsie  observed  that  his  sister  seemed  to 
speak  under  the  most  cautious  restraint,  weighing 
every  word  before  she  uttered  it,  and  always  permitting 
her  uncle  to  give  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  though 
of  the  most  trifling  kind.  This  seemed  to  him  (such 
an  opinion  had  he  already  entertained  of  his  sister's 
good  sense  and  firmness)  the  strongest  proof  he  had 
yet  received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory  character,  since 
he  saw  it  observed  with  so  much  deference  by  a  young 
person  whose  sex  might  ha\-e  given  her  privileges, 
and  who  seemed  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  spirit 
or  firmness. 

The  little  cavalcade  was  now  approaching  the 
house  of  Father  Crackenihorp,  situated,  as  the  reader 
knows,  by  the  side  of  the  Solway,  and  not  far  distan. 
from  a  rude  pier,  near  which  lay  several  fishing-boats, 
which  frequently  acted  in  a  difierent  capacity.  The 
house  of  the  w'orthy  publican  was  also  adapted  to  the 
various  occupations  which  he  carried  on,  being  a 
large  scrambling  assemblage  of  cottages  attached  to 
a  house  of  two  stories,  roofed  with  flags  of  sandstone 
— the  original  mansion,  to  which  the  extension  ot 
Master  Crackenthorp's  trade  had  occasioned  his 
making  many  additions.  Instead  of  the  single  long 
watering-trough,  which  usually  distinguishes  thefron« 
of  the  Enghsh  public-house  of  the  second  class,  there 
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were  thren  conveniences  of  that  kind,  for  the  use.  as 
the  landliird  used  to  say,  of  the  troop-horses,  when 
the  soldiers  came  to  search  his  house ;  while  a  Ivnow- 
ing  leer  and  a  nod,  let  you  understand  what  species 
of  troops  he  was  thinking  of.  A  huge  ash-tree  before 
the  door,  which  had  reared  itself  to  a  great  size  and 
height,  in  spite  of  the  blasts  from  the  neighbouring 
Solway,  overshadowed,  as  usual,  the  ale-bench,  as 
our  ancestors  called  it,  where,  though  it  was  still 
early  in  t!ie  day,  several  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be 
gentlemen's  servants,  were  drinking  beer  and  smok- 
mg.  One  or  two  of  them  wore  livenes,  which  seemed 
known  to  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  "  Foois,  fools !  were  they  on  a  march  to 
hell,  they  must  have  their  rascals  in  livery  with  them, 
that  the  whole  world  might  know  who  were  going  to 
be  danmed." 

As  lie  thus  muttered,  he  drew  bridle  before  the  door 
of  the  place,  from  which  several  otlier  lounging  guests 
began  to  issue,  to  look  with  indolent  curiosity,  as 
usual,  upon  an  arrival. 

Recigaimllet  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  assisted 
his  niece  to  dismount ;  but,  forgetting,  perhaps,  his 
nephew's  disguise,  he  did  not  pav  him  the  attention 
wiiich  his  female  dress  demanded. 

The  situation  of  Darsie  was  indeed  something  awk- 
ward ;  for  Cristal  Nixon,  out  of  caution  perhaps  to 
prevent  escape,  had  muffled  the  extreme  folds  of  the 
riding-slurt  with  which  he  was  accoutred,  around  his 
ankles  and  under  his  feet,  and  there  secured  it  with 
large  corking-pins.  We  presume  that  gentlemen- 
cavaliers  may  sometimes  cast  their  eyes  to  that 
part  of  the  person  of  the  fair  equestrians  whom  they 
chance  occasionally  to  escort  j  and  if  they  will  con- 
ceive their  own  feet,  like  Darsie' s,  muffled,  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  folds  and  ainplitude  of  robe,  as  modesty 
doubtless  induces  the  fair  creatures  to  assume  upon 
such  occasions,  they  will  allow  that,  on  a  first  attempt, 
they  might  find  some  awkwardness  in  dismounting. 
Darsie,  at  leasl,  was  in  such  a  predicament,  for,  not 
receiving  adroit  assistance  from  the  attendant  of  Mr. 
Redgauntlet,  he  stumbled  as  he  di^moimted  from  the 
horse,  and  might  have  had  a  bad  fall,  had  it  not 
been  broken  by  the  gallant  interposition  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  probably  was,  on  his  part,  a  little  surprised 
at  the  solid  weight  of  the  distressed  fair  one  wiiom 
he  had  the  honour  to  receive  in  his  embrace.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  to  that  of  Darsie' s,  when  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  accident,  permitted 
him  to  see  that  it  was  his  friend  Alan  Fairford  in 
whose  arms  he  found  himself!  A  thousand  appre- 
hensions rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  full  career 
of  hope  and  joy,  inspired  by  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  his  beloved  friend,  at  the  very  crisis,  it  seemed, 
of  his  fate. 

He  was  about  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cautioning  him 
at  the  same  time  to  be  silent;  yet  he  hesitated  for  a 
second  or  two  to  effect  his  purpose,  since,  should  Red- 
gauntlet take  the  alarm  from  any  sudden  exclamation 
on  the  part  of  Alan,  there  was  no  saying  what  conse- 
Quenccs  might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done,  Red- 
gauntlet, who  had  entered  the  house,  returned  has- 
tily, followed  by  Cristal  Nixon.  "I'll  release  you 
of  the  cnarge  of  this  young  lady,  sir ;"  he  said, 
haughtily,  to  Alan  Fairford,  whom  he  probably  did 
not  recognise. 

"  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,"  replied  Alan ;  "  the 
lady's  situation  seemed  to  require  assistance — and — 
but  have  I  not  the  honour  to  speak  to  Jlr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork  ?" 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet,  turning 
short  off,  and  making  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Crista!, 
who  hurried  Darsie,  however  un^villingly,  into  the 
hou.«e,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "Come,  miss,  let  us 
have  no  making  of  acquaintance  from  the  windows. 
Ladies  of  fashion  must  oe  private.  Show  us  a  room. 
Father  Crackenthorp." 

So  saying,  he  conducted  Darsie  into  the  house 
interposing  at  the  same  time  his  person  betwixt  the 
supposed  young  lady  and  the  stranger  of  whom  he 
was  so  suspicious,  as  to  make  communication  by  signs 
"inpossible.  As  they  entered,  they  heard  the  sound  of 
1  fid-lie  hi  the  stoni-floored  and  well  sanded  kitchen, 


through  which  they  were  about  to  follow  their  corpu- 
lent host,  and  where  several  people  seemed  engaged 
in  dancing  to  its  strains. 

"  D— n  thee,"  said  Nixon  to  Crackenthorp,  "  would 
you  have  the  lady  go  through  all  the  mob  of  the 
parish  '? — Hast  thou  no  more  private  way  to  our  sitting 
room  7" 

"  None  that  is  fit  for  my  travelling,"  answered  the 
landlord,  laying  his  hand  on  his  portly  stomach.  "I 
am  not  Tom  Turnpenny,  to  creep  like  a  lizard  through 
keyholes." 

So  saying,  he  kept  moving  on  through  the  revellers, 
in  the  kitchen  ;  and  Nixon  holding  Darsie  by  his  arm, 
as  if  to  offer  the  lady  support,  but  in  all  probability 
to  frustrate  any  effort  at  escape,  moved  through  the 
crowd,  which  presented  a  very  motley  appearance, 
consisting  of  doniestic  servants,  country  fellows,  sea- 
men, and  other  idlers,  whom  Wandering  Willie  was 
regaling  with  his  music. 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  his 
presence  would  have  been  actual  pusillanimity;  and 
just  when  they  were  passing  the  blind  man's  elevated 
seat,  Darsie  asked  him,  with  some  emphasis,  whether 
he  could  not  play  a  Scottish  airl — The  man's  face 
had  been  the  instant  before  devoid  of  all  sort  of  ex- 
pression, going  through  his  performance  like  a  clown 
through  a  beautiful  country,  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  it  as  a  task,  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
performance,  and,  in  fact,  scarce  seeming  to  hear  the 
noise  that  he  was  creating.  In  a  word,  lie  might  at 
the  time  have  made  a  companion  to  my  friend  Wilkie's 
inimitable  blind  crowder.  But  with  Wandering  Willie 
this  was  only  an  occasional,  and  a  rare  fit  of  uulness, 
such  as  will  at  times  creep  over  all  the  professors  of 
the  fine  arts,  arising  either  from  fatigue,  or  contempt 
of  the  present  audience,  or  that  caprice  which  so  often 
tempts  painters  and  musicians,  and  great  actors,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  latter,  to  icalk  through  their  part, 
instead  of  exerting  themselves  with  the  energy  which 
acquired  their  fame.  But  when  the  performer  heard 
the  voice  of  Darsie,  his  countenance  became  at  once 
illuminated,  and  showed  the  complete  mistake  of 
those  who  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  expres 
sion  depends  upon  the  eyes.  With  his  face  turned  to 
llie  point  from  which  the  sound  came,  his  upper  lip  a 
little  curved,  and  quivering  with  agitation,  and  with  a 
colour  which  surprise  and  pleasure  had  brought  at 
once  into  his  faded  cheek,  he  exchanged  the  humdrum 
hornpipe  whicii  he  had  been  sawing  out  with  reluctant 
and  lazy  bow,  for  the  fine  Scottish  air, 

"  You're  welcome,  Charlie  Stewart," 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspiration,  and 
after  a  breathless  pause  of  admiration  among  the 
audience,  was  received  with  a  clamour  of  apiiiause, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  name  and  tendency, 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  tune,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  acceptable  to  all  the  party  assembled. 

in  the  mean  time,  Cristtil  Nixon,  still  keeping 
hold  of  Darsie,  and  following  the  landlord,  forced 
his  way  with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowded 
kitchen,  and  entered  a  small  apartnient  on  the  othe'* 
side  of  it,  where  they  found  Lilias  Redaauntlct 
already  seated.  Here  Nixon  gave  way  to  his  sup- 
pressed resentment,  and  turning  sternly  on  Crack- 
enthorp, threatened  him  with  his  master's  severest 
displeasure,  because  things  were  in  such  bad  order 
to  receive  his  family,  when  he  had  given  such  spe- 
cial advice  that  he  desired  to  be  private.  But  Father 
Crackenthorp  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow-beaten. 

"  Why,  brother  Nixon,  thou  art  angry  this  morn- 
ing," he  replied;  "hast  risen  from  thy  wrong  side,  I 
think.  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  most  of  this 
mob  is  of  the  Squire's  own  making— gentlemen  that 
come  with  their  servants,  and  so  forth,  to  meet  him 
in  the  way  of  business,  as  old  Tom  Turnpenny  says 
— the  very  last  that  came  was  sent  down  witH  Dick 
Gardener  from  Fairladies." 

"But  the  blind  scraping  scoundrel  yonder,"  saia 
Nixon,  "how  dared  you  take  such  a  rascal  as  thai 
across  your  threshold  at  such  a  time  as  this? — If  the 
Squire  should  dream  you  have  a  thought  of  peach- 
ing—I am  only  speaking  foi  voiir  good,  Father  Crack  • 
eiithorp."  >i 
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'"Why,  look  ye,  brother  Ni.xon,"  said  Cracken- 
tliurp,  liiniing  his  cjuid  with  great  composure,  "  the 
Sr,uire  is  a  very  svorthy  gentleman,  and  I'll  never 
deny  it ;  but  I  am  neither  his  servant  nor  his  tenant, 
and  so  he  need  send  me  none  of  his  ord.  rs  till  he 
hears  I  have  put  on  his  livery.  As  for  turning  away 
folk  from  my  door,  I  might  as  well  plug  up  the  ale-tap. 
and  pull  down  the  sign— and  as  for  neaehing,  and 
such  like,  the  Squire  will  find  the  folk  here  are  as 
honest  to  the  full  as  those  he  brings  with  hiin." 

"How,  you  impudent  lump  of  tallow,"  said  NLxon, 
"what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

•Xothing,''  said  Craekenthorp,  "but  that  I  can 
tour  out  as  well  as  another — you  understand  me — 
keep  good  lights  in  my  upper  story— know  a  thing  or 
two  more  than  most  folk  in  this  country.  If  folk  will 
Come  to  my  house  on  dangerous  errands,  egad  they 
ehall  not  find  Joe  Craekenthorp  a  cat's-paw.  I'll 
keep  myself  clear,  you  may  depend  on  it,  and  let  every 
man  answer  for  his  own  actions — that's  my  way — 
Anv  thing  wanted.  Master  IVi.xon  1" 

''No — Yes — begone!"  said  NLxon,  who  seemed 
embarrassed  with  tiie  landlord's  contumacy,  yet  desir- 
ous to  conceal  the  efi'ect  it  produced  on  hiin. 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Craekenthorp, 
than  jMiss  Redgauntlet,  addressing  IVi.xon,  com- 
manded hini  10  leave  the  room,  and  go  to  his  pro- 
per place. 

"How,  madam  ?"  said  the  fellow  sullenly,  vet  with 
an  air  of  respect,  "Would  you  have  your  uncle  pistol 
nie  for  disobeying  his  orders?" 

"  He  may  perhaps  pistol  yon  for  some  other 
reason,  if  you  do  not  obey  mine,"  said  Litias,  com- 
posedly. 

"  Voii  abuse  your  advantage  over  me,  madam — I 
really  dare  notgo — I  am  on  guard  over  this  other  Miss 
iiere  ;  and  if  1  should  desen  my  post,  my  life  were  not 
Worth  five  minutes'  purchase.'' 

"Then  know  your  post,  sir,"  saidLilias,  "and  watch 
on  t'r.e  ouiside  of  the  door.  You  have  no  commission 
to  listen  to  our  private  conversation,  I  suppose?  Be- 
gone, sir,  without  further  speech  or  remonstrance,  or 
I  will  tell  my  uncle  that  which  you  would  have  reason 
to  repi'nt  he  sliould  know." 

The  fellow  looked  at  her  with  a  singular  expression 
of  spite,  mixed  with  deference.  "You  abuse  your 
advantages,  madam,"  he  said,  "and  act  as  foolfshlv 
in  doing  so,  as  I  did  in  affording  you  such  a  hank 
oxer  me.  But  you  are  a  tyrant;  ana  tyrants  have 
commonly  short  reigns." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

"The  wretch's  unparalleled  insolence,"  said  Lilias 
lo  her  brother,  "has  given  me  one  great  advantage 
over  him.  For,  knowing  that  my  uncle  would  shoot 
him  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  w(;odcoek,  if  he  but 
guessed  at  his  brazen-faced  assurance  towards  me,  he 
dares  not  since  that  time  assume,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  air  of  insolent  domination  which  the  pos- 
session of  my  uncle's  secrets,  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  most  secret  plans,  have  led  him  lo  exert  over 
others  of  his  family." 

"In  the  mean  time,"  said  Darsie,  "lam  happy  to 
Bee  that  the  landlord  of  the  house  does  not  seem  so 
devoted  to  him  as  I  apprehended ;  and  this  aids  the 
hope  of  escape  which  I  am  nourishing  for  you  and 
for  myself.  O,  Lilias!  the  tnust  of  friends,  Alan 
Fairford,  is  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  is  here  at  tins  mo- 
inenr.  Another  humble,  but,  I  think,  faithful  friend, 
is  also  within  these  dangerous  walls." 

Lilias  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  pointed  to  the 
door.  Darsie  took  (he  hint,  lowertd  his  voice,  and 
informed  her  in  whispers  of  the  arrival  of  Fairtbrd, 
and  that  he  believcfl  he  had  opened  a  communication 
with  Wandering  Willie.  She  listened  with  the  utmost 
interest,  and  had  just  bearun  to  reply,  when  a  loud 
noise  w;.s  lieard  m  tiie  kitchen,  caused  by  several  con- 
tending voices,  amongst  which  Darsie  thought  he 
could  distinguish  that  of  Alan  Fairford. 

forgetting  how  little  his  ow  n  condition  permitted 
11  to  become  the  assistant  of  another,  Darsie  flew 

'  'he  door  of  the  room,  and  finding  it  locked  and 

I'ohed  on  the  outside,  rushed  against  it  with  all  his 

force,  and  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  burst 

it  open,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  sister 
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I  that  he  would  compose  himself,  and  recollect  tho 
condition  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  the  door, 
framed  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  exciiemen,  con- 
stables, and  other  personages,  considered  as  worthy 
to  use  what  are  called  the  kin;;'s  keys,*  and  there 
with  to  niidxe  lockfast  pLt-^s  open  and  patent,"  set 
his  efforts  at  defiance.  jXean  lime  the  noise  continued 
without,  and  we  are  '.o  give  an  account  of  its  origin  Ji 
our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

NARRATIVE    OF    DARSIE    LATIMER,    CONTINUED. 

.Toe  Crackenthorp's  public-house  had  never,  since 
It  first  reared  its  chimneys  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol- 
way,  been  frequented  by  such  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  visiters  as  had  that  morning  become  its  guests. 
Several  of  them  were  persons  whose  quality  seeniexl 
much  superior  to  their  dresses  and  modes  of  travel- 
ling. The  servants  who  attended  them  contradicted 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  gaib  of  their 
masters,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  knights 
of  the  rainbow,  gave  many  hints  that  they  were  not 
people  to  serve  any  but  men  of  first-rate  consequence. 
These  gentlemen,  who  had  come  thither  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Redgauntlet. 
seemed  moody  and  anxious,  conversed  and  walked 
together,  apparently  in  deep  conversation,  and  avoid- 
ed any  communication  with  the  chance  travellers 
whom  accident  brought  that  morning  to  the  same 
place  of  resort. 

As  if  Fate  had  set  herself  to  confound  the  plans  ot 
the  Jacobite  conspirators,  the  number  of  travellers 
was  unusually  great,  their  appearance  respectable, 
and  they  filled  the  pul)lic  tap-room  of  the  inn,  where 
the  poh'tical  guests  had  already  occupied  most  of  the 
private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joshua  Geddes  had  ar- 
rived, travelling,  as  he  said,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul, 
and  mourning  for  the  fate  of  Darsie  Latimer  as  he 
wouhl  for  his  first-born  child.  He  had  skirted  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Solway,  besides  making  various 
trips  into  the  interior,  not  shunning,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  expose  himself  to  the  laugh  of  the  scorner, 
nay,  even  to  serious  personal  risk,  by  frequenting  the 
haunts  of  smuaglers,  horse-jockeys,  and  other  irregu- 
lar persons,  who  looked  on  his  intrusion  with  jealous 
eyes,  and  were  apt  to  consider  him  as  an  exciseman 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Quaker.  All  this  labour  and  peril, 
however,  had  been  undergone  m  vain.  No  search  he 
could  make  obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  Lati- 
mer, so  that  he  began  to  fear  the  poor  lad  had  been 
spirited  abroad;  for  the  practice  of  kidnapping  was 
ih(  n  not  infrequent,  especially  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Britain,  if  indeed  he  had  escaped  a  briefer  and  mora 
bloody  fate. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  he  delivered  his  horse,  even 
Solomon,  into  the  hands  of  the  hostler,  and  walking 
into  the  inn.  demanded  from  the  landlord  breakfast 
and  a  private  room.  Ciuakers,  and  such  hosts  as  old 
Father  Crackenthoi-p,  are  no  congenial  spirits;  the 
latter  looked  askew  over  his  shoulder,  and  replied, 
"If  you  would  have  breakfast  here,  friend,  you  ara 
like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  eat  theirs." 

"And  wherefore  can  I  not,"  said  the  Quaker, 
"have  an  apartment  to  myself,  for  my  money  f 

"Because,  blaster  Jonathan,  you  must  wait  till 
your  betters  be  served,  or  else  eat  with  your  equals." 

Joshua  Geddes  argued  the  point  no  farther,  but  sit- 
ting quietly  down  on  the  seat  which  Craekenthorp 
indicated  to  him,  and  calling  for  a  pint  of  ale,  with 
some  bread,  butter,  and  Dutch  cheese,  began  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  which  the  morning  air  had  ren- 
dered unusually  alert. 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  employed,  ano 
ther  stranger  entered  the  apartment,  ai.d  sat  down 
near  to  the  taltle  on  which  his  victuals  ■Aere  placed. 
He  looked  repeatedly  at  Joshua,  licked  his  parched 
and  chapped  lips  as  he  saw  the  good  Quaker  masti- 
cate his  bread  and  cheese,  and  sucked  up  his  thin 
chops  when  Mr.  Geddes  applied  the  tankard  to  his 
mouth,  as  if  the  discharge  of  these  bodily  functions  bv 
*  III  common  parlance,  a  crowbar  aun  liattbet 
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another  had  awakened  his  sympathies  in  an  uncon- 
trollable de^ee.  At  last,  oeing  apparently  unable  to 
withstand  his  longings,  he  asked,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
the  huge  landlord,  who  was  tramping  through  the 
room  in  all  corpulent  impatience,  "  whether  he  could 
have  a  plack-pie?" 

"  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  master,"  said  the 
landlord,  a,nd  was  about  to  trudge  onward ;  when  the 
guest,  detaining  him,  said,  in  a  strong  Scottish  tone, 
'■  Ye  will  maybe  have  nae  whev  then,  nor  buttermilk, 
nor  ye  couldna  exhibit  a  souter's  clod  ?" 

"Can't  tell  what  ye  are  talking  about,  master," 
said  Crackenthorp. 

"Then  ye  will  have  nae  breakfast  that  will  come 
vnthin  the  compass  of  a  shilling  Scots?" 

"Which  is  a  penny  sterling,^'  answered  Cracken- 
thorp, with  a  sneer.  "Why,  no,  Sawney,  I  can't  say 
as  we  have — we  can't  affi^rd  it:  but  you  shall  have  a 
bellyful  for  love,  as  we  say  in  the  bull-ring." 

'"I  shall  never  refuse  a  fair  offer,"  said  the  poverty- 
stricken  guest ;  "  and  I  will  say  that  for  the  English, 
if  they  were  deils,  that  they  are  a  ceeveleesed  people 
to  gentlemen  that  are  under  a  cloud." 

Gentlemen! — humph!"  said  Crackenthorp — "not 
a  bluecap  among  them  but  halts  upon  that  foot." 
T^en  seizing  on  a  dish  which  still  contained  a  huge 
cantle  of  what  had  been  once  a  princely  mutton 
pasty,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  before  the  stranger, 
saying,  ""There,  master  gentleman  :  there  is  what  is 
worth  all  the  black  pies,  as  you  call  them,  that  were 
ever  made  of  sheep's  head." 

"  Sheep's  head  is  a  gude  thing,  for  a'  that,"  replied 
the  guest ;  but  not  being  spoken  so  loud  as  to  otiend 
nis  hospitable  entertainer,  the  inteijection  might  pass 
for  a  private  protest  against  the  scandal  thrown  out 
against  tbe  standing  dFsh  of  Caledonia. 

This  premised,  he  immediately  began  to  transfer 
the  mutton  and  pie-crust  from  his  plate  to  his  lips, 
in  such  huge  gobbets,  as  if  he  was  refreshing  after  a 
three  days'  fast,  and  laying  in  provisions  against  a 
whole  Lent  to  come. 

Joshua  Geddes  in  his  turn  gazed  on  him  with  sur- 
prise, having  never,  he  thought,  beheld  such  a  gaunt 
expression  of  hunger  in  the  act  of  eating.  "  Friend," 
he  said,  after  watching  him  for  some  mmutes,  "if 
thou  gorgest  thvself  in  this  fashion,  thou  wilt  assur- 
edly choke.  Wilt  thou  not  take  a  draught  out  of  my 
cup  to  help  down  all  that  dry  meat?" 

Troth,"  said  the  stranger,  stopping  and  looking 
at  the  friendly  propounder,  that's  nae  bad  overture. 
as  they  say  in  the  General  Assembly.  1  have  heard 
wanr  motions  than  that  frae  wiser  counsel." 

Mr.  Geddes  ordered  a  quart  of  home-brewed  to  be 
placed  before  our  friend  Peter  Peebles ;  for  the  reader 
rnust  have  already  conceived  that  this  unfortunate 
litigant  was  the  wanderer  in  question. 

The  victim  of  Themis  had  no  sooner  seen  the  fla- 
gon than  he  seized  it  with  the  same  energy  which  he 
had  displayed  in  operating  upon  the  pie — puffed  off 
the  froth  with  such  emphasis,  that  some  of  it  lighted 
on  Mr.  Geddes's  head — and  then  said,  as  if  with  a  sud- 
den recollection  of  what  was  due  to  civility,  "Here's 
to  ye,  friend. — What!  are  ye  ower  grand  to  ^ive  me 
an  answer,  or  are  ye  dull  o'  hearing?" 

"I  prithee  drink  thy  liquor,  friend,"  said  the  good 
Quaker;  "thou  meanest  it  m  civility,  but  we  care 
not  for  these  idle  fashions." 

"  What !  ye  are  a  Quaker,  are  ye  ?"  said  Peter ;  and 
without  further  ceremony  reared  the  flagon  to  his 
head,  from  which  he  withdrew  it  not  while  a  single 
drop  of  "barlev-broo"  remained. — "That's  done  you 
ana  me  muckle  gude,"  he  said,  sighing  as  he  set 
down  his  pot;  "but  twa  mutchkins  o'  yill  between 
twa  folk  is  a  drappie  ower  little  measure.  What  say 
ye  to  anither  pot?  or  shall  we  cry  in  a  blithe  Scots 
pint  at  ance  ? — The  yill  is  no  amiss." 

"Thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt  on  thine  own 
charges,  friend,"  said  Geddes;  "for  myself,  I  will- 
ingly contribute  to  the  quenching  of  thy  natural 
thirst ;  but  I  fear  it  were  no  such  easy  matter  to 
relieve  thy  acquired  and  artificial  drouth." 

"  That  is  to  say  in  plain  terms,  ye  are  for  with- 
drawing vour  caution  with  the  folk  of  the  house? 
You  Quaker  folk  are  but  fause  comforters ;  but  since 


ye  have  garred  me  drink  sae  muckle  cauld  yill— me 
that  am  no  used  to  the  like  of  it  in  the  forenoon — 1 
think  ye  might  as  weel  have  pffered  me  a  glass  of 
brandy  or  usquebae— I'm  nae  nice  body — I  can  drink 
ony  think  that's  wet  and  toothsome." 

"  Not  a  drop  at  my  cost,  friend,"  quoth  Geddes. 
"Thou  art  an  old  man,  and  hast,  perchance,  a  heavy 
and  long  journey  before  thee.  Thou  art,  moreover, 
my  countryman,  as  I  judge  from  thy  tongue;  and  I 
will  not  give  thee  the  means  of  dishonouring  thy  gray 
hairs  in  a  strange  land." 

"Gray  hairs,  neighbour!"  said  Peter,  with  a  wink 
to  the  bystanders, — whom  this  dialogue  began  to 
interest,  and  who  were  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Quaker 
played  off  by  the  crazed  beggar,  for  such  Peter  Pee- 
bles appeared  to  be, — "Grav  hairs  !  The  Lord  mend 
your  eyesight,  neighbour,  that  disna  ken  gray  hairs 
frae  a  tow  wig!" 

This  iest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter,  and,  what 
was  still  more  acceptable  than  dry  applause,  a  man 
who  stood  beside  called  out,  "Father  Crackenthorp, 
bring  a  nipperkin  of  brandy.  I'll  bestow  a  dram  on 
this  fellow,  were  it  but  for  that  verj'  word." 

The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by  a  wench 
who  acted  as  bar-maid  ;  and  Peter,  with  a  grin  ol 
delight,  filled  a  glass,  quaffed  it  ofl^  and  then  saving, 
"  God  bless  me !  I  was  so  unmannerly  as  not  to  drink 
to  ye — I  think  the  Quaker  has  smitten  me  wi'  his  ill- 
bred  havings," — he  was  about  to  fill  another,  when 
his  hand  was  arrested  by  his  new  friend ;  who  said  at 
the  same  time,  "No,  no,  friend — fair  play's  a  Jewel — 
time  about,  if  you  please."  And  filling  a  glass  for 
himself,  emptied  it  as  gallantly  as  Peter  could  have 
done.  "  What  say  you  to  that,  friend  ?"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  Quaker. 

"  Nay,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  "it  went  down 
thy  throat,  not  mine ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
what  concerns  me  not ;  but  if  thou  art  a  man  of 
humanity,  thou  wilt  not  give  this  poor  creature  the 
means  of  debauchery.  Bethink  thee  that  they  will 
spurn  him  from  the  door,  as  they  would  do  a  house- 
less and  masterless  dog,  and  that  he  may  die  on  the 
sands  oron  the  common.  And  if  he  has  through  thy 
means  been  rendered  incapable  of  helping  himself, 
thou  shalt  not  be  innocent  of  his  blood." 

"  Faith,  Broadbrim,  I  believe  thou  art  right,  and  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  fla.xen  jazy  shall  have  no  more 
of  the  comforter— Besides,  we  have  business  in  hand 
to-day,  and  this  fellov/,  for  as  mad  as  he  looks  may 
have  a  nose  on  his  face  after  all. — Hark  ye,  father, — 
what  is  your  name,  and  what  brings  you  into  such  an 
out-of-the-way  corner?" 

"  I  am  not  just  free  to  condescend  on  my  name," 
said  Peter ;  "  and  as  for  my  business — there  is  a  wee 
dribble  of  brandy  in  the  stoup — it  would  be  wrang  to 
leave  it  to  the  lass — it  is  learning  her  bad  usages.' 

"  Well,  thou  shalt  have  the  brandy,  and  be  d — d  to 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  what  you  art  making  here."  , 

"  Seeking  a  young  advocate  chap  that  they  ca'  Alan  i 
Fairford,  that  has  played  me  a  slippery  trick,  an  ye ; 
maun  yen,  a'  about  the  cause,"  said  Peter. 

"An  advocate,  man  !"  answered  the  Captain  of  the' 
Jumping  Jenny— for  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had', 
taken  compassion  on  Peter's  drought;  "why,  LordJ 
help  thee,  thou  art  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Frit^i  toj 
seek  advocates,  whom  I  take  to  be  Scottish  lawyers,l[ 
not  English."  I 

"English  lawyers,  man!"  exclaimed  Peter,  "thf| 
deil  a  lawyer's  in  a'  England." 

"  I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  true,"  said  Ewart 
"  but  what  the  devil  put  that  in  your  head  ?" 

"  Lord,  man.  I  got  a  grip  of  ane  of  their  attorney  ( 
in  Carlisle,  and  he  tauld  me  that  there  wasna  a  law 
yer  in  England,  ony  niair  than  himsell,  that  kend  th 
nature  of  a  multiplepoinding !  And  when  I  tauld  hind 
how  this  loopy  lad,  Alan  Fairford,  had  served  me,  hi 
said  I  might  brin'g  an  action  on  the  case — ;just  as  I 
the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions  already  as  one  casj 
can  weel  carry.  By  my  word,  it  is  a  gude  case,  anl 
muckle  has  it  borncj  in  its  dav,  of  various  procedure-1 
but  it's  the  barley-pickle  breaks  the  naig's  back,  anT 
wi'  my  consent  it  shall  not  hae  ony  mafr  burden  lai  j 
upon  It." 

"  But  this  Alan  Fairford  ?"  said  Nanty — "come- 
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eip  up  the  drop  i|f  brandv,  man,  and  tell  me  some 
more  alioiit  him,  and  whether  you  are  seeking  him  for 
good  or  tor  harm." 

"  For  my  aiii  gudc,  and  for  his  harm,  to  be  sure," 
said  Peter.  "  Think  of  his  having  left  my  cause  m 
the  dead-thraw  between  the  tyneiug  and  the  wiiming. 
and  capering  off  into  Cumberland  here,  after  a  wila 
loup-the-tethcr  lad  they  ca'  Darsie  Latimer." 

"Darsie  Latimer!"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  hastily;  "do 
you  know  anv  thing  of  Darsie  Latimer?" 

"Maybelclo,aiidniaybeldonot,"  answered  Peter; 
"  I  am  not  free  to  answer  every  body's  interrogatory, 
unless  it  is  put  Judicially,  and  by  form  of  law — specially 
where  folk  think  so  much  of  a  caup  of  sour  yill,  or  a 
thimblefu'  of  brandy.  But  as  for  this  gentleman,  that 
has  shown  himself  a  gentleman  at  breakfast,  and  will 
show  himself  a  gentleman  at  the  meridian,  I  am  free 
to  condescend  upon  any  points  in  the  cause  that  may 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue." 

"  Why,  all  I  want  to  know  from  you,  my  friend,  is 
whether  you  are  seeking  to  do  this  3[r.  Alan  Fairford 
good  or  harm  ;  because  if  you  come  to  do  him  good,  I 
think  yoii  could  rnaybe  get  speech  of  him — and  if  to 
do  him  harm,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  a  cast 
across  the  Frith,  with  fair  warning  not  to  come  back 
on  such  an  errand,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

The  manner  and  language  of  Ewart  were  such,  that 
Joshua  Geddes  resolved  to  keep  cautious  silence,  till 
he  could  more  plainly  discover  whether  he  was  likely 
to  aid  or  impede  him  in  his  researches  after  Darsie 
Latimer.  He  therefore  determined  to  listen  attentively 
to  what  should  pass  between  Peter  and  the  seaman, 
and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  questioning  the 
former,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  separated  from  his 
new  acquaintance. 

"  I  wad  bv  no  means,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "do  any 
substantial  harm  to  the  poor  lad  Fairford,  who  has 
had  mony  a  gowd  guinea  of  mine,  as  weel  as  his  father 
before  him  ;  but  1  wad  hae  him  brought  back  to  the 
minding  of  my  business  and  his  ain ;  and  maybe  I 
wadna  insist  farther  in  mv  action  of  damages  against 
him,  than  for  relqnnding  the  fees,  and  for  some  annual 
rent  on  the  principal  sum,  due  frae  the  day  on  which 
he  should  have  recovered  it  for  me,  plack  and  bawbee. 
at  thegi-eat  advising;  for,  ye  are  aware,  that  is  the  least 
that  I  can  ask  nomine  clamni;  and  I  have  nae  thought 
to  break  down  the  lad  bodily  a'  thegither — we  maun 
hve  and  let  live— for^ie  and  forget." 

"  The  deuce  take  me,  friend  Broadbrim,"  snid  Nanty 
Ewart,  looking  to  the  Quaker,  "if  lean  make  out 
what  this  old  scarecrow  means.  If  I  thought  it  was 
fitting  that  Master  Fairford  should  see  him,  why  per- 
haps It  is  a  matter  that  coul  ^  be  managed.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  about  the  old  fellow  ? — you  seemod 
to  take  some  charge  of  him  just  now." 

"No  more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any  one  in 
distress,"  said  Geddes,  not  sorry  to  be  appealed  to ; 
"but  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  to  find  out  who  he  is, 
and  what  he  is  about  in  this  countrv — But  are  we  not 
a  Httle  too  public  in  this  open  room  ?" 

"It's  well  thought  of,"  said  Nanly;  and  at  his 
command  the  bar-maid  ushered  the  party  into  a  side- 
booth.  Peter  attending  them,  in  the  instinctive  hope 
that  there  would  be  more  liquor  drank  among  them 
before  parting.  They  had  scarce  sat  down  in  their 
new  apartment,  when  the  sound  of  a  violin  was  heard 
m  the  room  which  they  had  just  left. 

"  I'll  awa  back  yonder,"  said  Peter,  risingup  again; 
"yon's  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  where  there  is  mu- 
sic, there's  aye  something  ganging  to  eat  or  drink." 

"  I  am  j;ist  going  to  order  sometliing  here,"  said  the 
Quaker ;  "  but,  in  the  mean  time,  have  you  any  objec- 
tion, my  good  friend,  to  tell  us  yournaine?" 

"None  in  the  world,  if  you  are  wanting  to  drink  to 
me  by  name  and  surname,"  answered  Peebles;  "but 
Otherwise,  I  would  rather  evite  your  inrerro^atories." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "it  is  not  for  thine  own 
health,  seeing  thou  hast  drunk  enough  already— how- 
ever— Here,  handpiaiden— bring  me  a  gill  of  sherry." 

"Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a  sin  a' 
measure  for  twa  gentlemen  to  crack  ower  at  tneir  first 
acquaintance.— But  let  us  sec  your  sneaking  gill  of 
sherry,"  said  Poor  Peter,  thrusting  forth  his  huge  hand 
to  seize  on  the  diminutive  pewter  measure,  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  contained  the  ge 
nerous  liquor  freshly  drawn  from  the  butt. 

"Nav,  hold,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "  thou  hast  not 
vet  lold  me  what  name  and  surname  I  am  to  cail  tneo 
by." 

"  D — d  sly  in  the  Quaker,"  said  Nanty,  apart,  "  to 
make  him  to  pay  for  his  liquor  before  he  gives  it  hiin. 
Now,  I  am  such  a  fool,  that  I  should  have  let  him  get 
too  drunk  to  open  his  mouth,  before  I  thought  of  asking 
him  a  question." 

"]\Iy  nanie  is  Peter  Peebles,  then,"  said  the  litigant, 
rather  sulkily,  as  one  vyho  thought  his  liquor  too 
sparingly  meted  out  to  him  ;  "  and  what  have  you  to 
sav  to  that?" 

''Peter  Peebles?"  repeated  Nanty  Ewart,  and 
seemed  to  muse  upon  something  which  the  words 
brought  to  his  remembrance,  while  the  Quaker  pur- 
sued ills  examination. 

"But  I  prithee,  Peter  Peebles,  what  is  thy  further 
designation  ? — Thou  knowest,  in  our  country,  that 
some  men  are  distinguished  by  their  craft  and  calling, 
as  cord  wainers,  fishers,  weavers,  or  the  like,  and  some 
by  their  titles  as  proprietors  of  lands,  (which  savours 
of  vanity) — Now,  how  may  you  be  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  name?" 

"  As  Peter  Peebles  of  the  great  plea  of  Poor  Peter 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contra — if  I  am 
laird  of  naething  else,  I  am  aye  a  dominus  litis." 

"It's  but  a  poor  lairdship,  I  doubt,"  said  Joshua. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  Nanty,  interrupting  the 
conversation  abruptly,  "were  not  you  once  a  burgess 
of  Edinburgh  ?" 

"  Was  I  a  burgess  !"  said  Peter,  indignantly,  "and 
am  I  not  a  burgess  even  now?  I  have  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  my  right,  I  trow— once  provost  and  aye  my 
lord." 

"Well,  Mr.  Burgess,  tell  me  farther,  have  you  not 
some  property  in  the  Gude  Town  ?"  continued  Ewart. 

"Troth  have  I — that  is,  before  my  misfortunes,  I 
had  twa  or  three  bonny  bits  of  mailings  amang  the 
closes  and  wynds,  forby  the  shop  and  the  story  abune 
it.  But  Plainstanes  has  put  me  to  the  causeway  now. 
Never  mind  though,  I  will  be  upsides  with  him  yet." 

"Had  not  you  once  a  tenement  in  the  Covenant 
Close?"  again  demanded  Nanty. 

"  You  have  hit  it,  lad,  though  ye  look  not  like  a  Co- 
venanter," said  Peter;  "we'll  drink  to  its  memory— 
[Hout  I  the  heart's  at  the  mouth  o'  that  il!-faur'd  bit 
stoup  already  !] — it  brought  a  rent,  reckoning  from  the 
crawstep  to  the  groundsill,  that  ye  might  ca'  fourteen 
punds  a-year,  forby  the  laigh  cellar  that  was  let  tc 
Lucky  Littleworth." 

"And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  had  a  poor 
old  lady  for  your  tenant,  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittle- 
basket?"  said  Nanty,  suppressing  his  emotion  with 
difficulty. 

"  Remember  !  G — d,  I  have  gude  cause  to  remem 
ber  her,"  said  Peter,  "for  she  turned  a  dvvouron  my 
hands,  the  auld  besom !  and,  after  a'  that  the  law 
could  do  to  make  me  satisfied  and  paid,  in  the  wavof 
poinding  and  distrenzieing,  and  sae  forth,  as  the  law 
will,  she  ran  away  to  the  Chanty  Workhouse,  a  mat- 
ter of  twenty  punds  Scots  in  my  debt—it's  a  great' 
shame  and  oppression  that  Charity  Workhouse, 
taking  in  bankrupt  dyvours  that  canna  pay  their  ho 
nest  creditors." 

"Methinks,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "thine  owir 
rags  might  teach  thee  compassion  for  other  people'si- 
nakedness." 

"Rags I"  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  M^ords  litfH 
rally;  "does  ony  wise  body  put  on  their  best  coat 
when  they  are  travelling,  and  keeping  company  with 
Quakers,  and  such  other  cattle  as  the  road  affords  T' 

"The  old  lady  died,  I  have  heard,"  said  Nanty. 
afTecting  a  moderation  which  was  belied  by  accents- 
that  faltered  with  passion.  f 

"  She  might  live  or  die,  for  what  I  care,"  answered 
Peter  the  Cniel ;  "what  business  liave  folk  to  do  tG 
live,  that  canna  live  as  law  will,  and  satisfv  their  just 
and  lawful  creditors?" 

"And  you — you  that  are  now  yourself  trodden  down 
in  the  very  kennel,  are  you  not  sorry  for  what  you 
have  done  ?  Do  you  not  repent  having  occasioneti 
the  poor  widow-woman's  death  ?" 
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"  What  for  should  I  repent  ?"  said  Peter ;  "  the  law 
was  on  iny  side — a  decreet  of  tlie  Bailies'  followed  by 
poinding,  and  an  act  of  warding— a  suspension  in- 
tended, "and  the  letters  found  orderly  proceeded.— I 
followed  the  auld  ruiias  through  iwa  Courts— she  cost 
me  inair  money  than  her  lugs  were  worth.'' 

"Now.  by  Heaven!'  said  Xanty,  'I  would  give  a 
thousand  guineas,  if  1  had  them,  to  have  you  worth  my 
beating  !  Had  you  said  you  repented,  it  had  been  be- 
tween fiod  and  vour  conscience;  but  to  hear  you 
boast  of  your  viU'any- Do  you  thnik  it  little  to  have 
reduced  the  aged  to  "famine,  and  the  young  to  infamy 
to  hiive  caused  the  deatli  of  one  woman,  the  ruin  of 
another,  and  to  have  driven  a  man  to  exile  and  de- 
spair I  By  Him  that  made  me,  I  can  scarce  keep 
hands  ofi"  you !" 

"Otl'me?— I  defy  ye!"  said  Peter.  "I  take  this 
honest  man  to  witness,  that  if  ye  stir  the  neck  of  my 
collar,  I  will  have  my  action  for  stouthreif,  spulzie, 
opvrossion,  assault  and  battery.  Here's  a  bra'  din, 
indeed,  about  an  auld  wife  gaun  to  the  grave,  a  young 
limmer  to  the  close-heads  and  cau.seway,  and  a  sticket 
stibbler*  to  the  sea  instead  of  the  gallows  !" 

"Now,  by  my  soul,''  said  Xanty,  "this  is  too  much! 
and  since  you  can  feel  no  otherwise,  I  will  try  if  I 
cannot  beat  some  humanity  into  your  head  and 
shoulders." 

He  drew  his  hanger  as  he  spoke,  arid  although 
Joshua,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the 
dialogue,  to  which  he  foresaw  a  violent  termination, 
now  threw  himself  betweuu  Xanty  and  the  old  liti- 
gant, he  could  not  prevent  the  latter  from  receiving 
tWiO  or  three  sound  slaps  over  the  shoulder  with  the 
flat  side  of  the  weapon.  ' 

Poor  Peter  Peebles,  as  inglorious  in  his  extremity  as 
he  had  been  presumptuous  in  bringing  it  on,  now  ran 
and  roared,  and  bolted  out  of  tlie  apartment  and 
house  itself,  pursued  by  Xanty,  whose  passion  be- 
came high  in  proportion  to  his  giving  way  to  its  dic- 
tates, and  by  Joshua,  who  still  interfered  at  every  risk, 
caliiijg  upon  Xanty  to  reflect  on  the  age  and  misera- 
ble circumstances  of  the  offender,  and  upon  Poor  Pe- 
lei  to  stand  and  place  himself  under  his  protection. 
In  front  of  the  house,  however,  Peter  Peebles  found  a 
jnore  efficient  protector  than  the  worthy  Quaker. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

NARKATIVE    OF   AL.\N   FAIRKORD. 

Oua  readers  may  recollect,  that  Fairford  had  been 
conducted  l)y  Dick  Gardener  from  the  House  of  Fair- 
ladies,  to  tile  inn  of  old  Father  Crackenthorp,  in  or- 
der, as  he  had  been  int'ormed  by  tlte  mysterious  Fa- 
liier  Huonaventure,  that  he  might  have  the  meeting 
which  he  desired  with  ^Mr.  Redgauntlet,  to  treat  with 
him  for  the  liberty  of  his  frieiid  Darsie.  His  guide, 
by  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  had  intro- 
duced hiia  into  the  public-house  by  a  back-door,  and 
recommended  to  the  landlord  to  accommodate  him 
with  a  private  apartment,  and  to  treat  him  with  all 
civility;  but  in  other  respects  to  keep  his  eye  on  him, 
and  even  to  secure  his  person,  if  he  saw  any  reason 
to  suspect  him  to  be  a  spy.  He  was  not,  however, 
subjected  to  any  direct  restraint,  but  was  ushered  into 
an  apartment,  where  he  was  requested  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  wished  to 
have  an  interview,  and  who,  as  Crackenthorp  assured 
him  with  a  significant  nod,  would  be  certainly  there 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  In  the  iiiean  while,  he 
recommended  to  him,  with  another  significant  sign, 
to  kecii  his  apartment,  "as  there  were  people  in  the 
house  who  were  apt  to  busy  themselves  about  other 
folk's  I  enters." 

Alan  I'Vdrford  complied  with  the  recommendation, 
so  long  as  he  thought  it  reasonable  ;  but  when, 
among  a  large  party  riding  up  to  the  house,  he  dis- 
cerned lledgauntlci,  whom  he  hail  seen  uitdir  the 
name  of  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  and  wliom,  by 
•'lis  heigh:  and  strength,  lir  easily  distinguished  from 
ihe  rest,  he  thought  it  proper  to  go  down  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  in  hopes  that,  by  more  closely  recon- 

*  A  9tu>nt  of  divinity  wlio  has  not  been  able  lo  compete 
Oii  stU'l.iis  on  tlieology..  .,■,.,!,;<.  -.'.i   uof/    ■     '  .  n   i   iq-i;i 


noitering  the  party,  he  might  di^over  if  his  friend 
Darsie  was  among  them. 

The  reader  is  aware  that,  by  doing  so,  he  had  an 
opportunitv  of  breaking  Darsie's  faU  from  his  side- 
saddle, although  his  disguise  and  mask  prevented  liia 
recognising  his  frieixl.  It  may  lie  also  recollected, 
that  while  Xixon  hurried  i\Iiss  Redgauntlet  and  hei 
brother  into  the  house,  their  uncle,  somewhat  chafe(J 
at  an  unexpected  and  inconvenient  imerruption, 
remained  himself  in  parley  with  Fairford,  who  haa 
already  successively  addressed  him  by  the  naiijes  of 
Herries  and  Redgauntlet ;  neither  of  which,  any  more 
than  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lawyer,  lie  seemed 
at  the  moment  willing  to  acknowledge,  though  an  air 
of  hauohty  indifference,  which  he  assumed,  could  not 
conceal  ills  ve.xation  and  embarrassment. 

"If  we  must  needs  be  acquainted,  sir,"  he  said  at 
last—"  for  which  I  am  unable  to  see  any  necessity, 
especially  as  I  am  now  particularly  disposed  to  be 
private — I  must  entreat  you  wUl  tell  me  at  once  what 
>ou  have  to  say,  and  permit  me  to  attend  to  matters 
of  more  importance." 

"My  introduction,"  said  Fairford,  "is  contained 
in  this  letter,"— (delivering  that  of  Maxwell.)— "I  am 
convinced  that,  under  whatever  name  it  niay  be  your 
pleasure  for  the  present  to  l>e  known,  it  is  into  /our 
hands,  and  vours  onlv,  that  it  should  be  deliverea." 

Redgauntlet  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand— then 
read  the  contents — then  again  looked  upon  the  letter 
and  sternly  observed,  "  The  seal  of  the  letter  has  been 
broken.  VVas  this  the  case,  sir,  when  it  was  diilivered 
into  your  hand  7" 

Fairford  despised  a  falsehood  as  much  as  any  manj 
unless,  perhaps,  as  Tom  Turnpenny  might  have  said, 
"m  the  vvay  of  business."  He  answered  readily  and 
firnily,  "Tlie  seal  was' whole  when  the  letter  was 
uehvered  to  me  by  ]\Ir.  Maxwell  of  Suminerlrees." 

"  And  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  ineT'  said  Redgauntlet,  not  sorry,  per- 
haps, to  pick  a  quarrel  upon  a  point  foreign  to  the 
tenor  of  the  epistle. 

"  I  have  never  broken  the  seal  of  any  letter  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,"  said  Alan  ;  "  not  from  fear  ol 
those  to  wliom  such  letter  might  be  addressed,  but 
from  respect  to  myself." 

"  That  is  well  worded,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "and  yet, 
young  Mr.  Counsellor,  I  doubt  whether  your  delicacy 
prevented  your  reading  my  letter,  or  Ustening  to  the 
contents  as  read  by  some  other  person  after  it  was 
opened." 

"I  certainly  did  bear  the  contents  read  over,"  said 
Fairford;  "and  they  were  such  as  to  surprise  me  a 
good  deal." 

"^i'owthat,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "I  hold  lobe  pretty 
much  the  same,  in  foro  conxcicntitB,  as  if  you  had 
broken  the  seal  yourself.  I  shall  hold  myself  excused 
from  entering  upon  farther  discourse  with  a  messenge? 
so  faithless  ;  and  you  may  thank  yourself  if  your 
journey  has  been  fruitless." 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Fairford;  "  and  know  that  I  b©? 
came  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  paper 
without  my  consent — I  may  even  say  against  my  will; 
for  ^Ir.  Buonavenlure" ■ 

"  'tVho  7"  demanded  Redgauntlet,  in  a  wild  and 
alarmed  inanner—"  IVhoin  was  it  you  named  7" 

"Father  Buona venture,"  said  Aian. — "a  Catholic 
priest,  as  I  apprehend,  whom  I  saw  at  the  Miss  Arlhu- 
rets'  house,  called  Fairladies." 

"Miss  Arthurets  !— Fairladies!— A  Catliolic  priest ! 
— Father  Biionaventure  !"  said  Redgauntlet,  repeating 
the  words  of  .A.lan  with  astonishment, — "Is  it  pos- 
sil)le  that  human  rashness  can  reach  such  a  point  of 
infatuaiion  7— Tell  me  the  truth,  I  conjure  you,  sir— t 
have  the  deepest  interest  to  know  whether  this  is 
lAore  than  an  idle  legend,  picked  up  from  hearsay 
about  the  country.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  know  the 
risk  incurred  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  whom  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  sends  to  these  bloody  shores.'' 

"I  am  a  lawyer,  certainly,"  said  Fairford  ;  "but 
my  holding  such  a  respectable  condition  in  life  war- 
rants that  1  am  neither  an  informer  nor  a  spy.  Uene 
is  sutiicient  evidence  that  I  have  seen  Father  Buona 
venture." 

He  put  Buonaventure's  letter  into  Redgauntlci's 
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hand,  and  watched  his  looks  closely  while  he  re.id  it. 
"Double-dyed  infatuation!"  lie  muttered,  with  looks 
in  which  sorrow,  displeasure,  and  an.xiety  were  min- 
gled. '■ '  Save  me  from  the  indiscretion  of  my  friends,' 
says  the  Spaniard  ;  'I  can  save  myself  from  the  hos- 
tility of  my  enemies.' " 

He  then  read  (lie  letter  attentively,  and  for  two  or 
three  minutes  was  lost  in  tiiought,  while  some  pur- 
pose of  importance  seemed  to  have  gathered  and  sit 
brooding  upon  his  countenance.  He  held  up  his  finger 
towards  his  satellite,  Cristal  Ni.xon,  who  replied  to 
his  signal  with  a  prompt  nod:  andvvith  one  or  two 
of  the  attendants  approached  Fairford  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  him  apprehensive  they  were  about 
to  lay  iioid  of  him. 

At'this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  from  withinside 
of  the  house,  and  presently  rushed  forth  Peter  Peebles, 
pursued  byXantv  Ewart  with  his  drawn  hanger,  and 
the  worthy  Quaker,  who  was  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent miscfiief  to  others,  at  some  risk  of  biinging  it  on 
himself. 

A  wilder  and  yet  a  more  absurd  figure  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  than  that  of  Poor  Peter,  clattering  along  as 
fast  as  his  huge  boots  would  permit  him,  and  resem- 
bling nothing  so  much  as  a  flying  scarecrow;  while 
the  Ihin  emaciated  form  of  Xanty  Ewart,  with  the 
hue  of  death  on  his  cheek  and  the  fire  of  vengeance 
glancing  from  his  eye,  formed  a  ghastly  contrast  with 
the  ridiculous  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Redgaunilet  threw  himself  between  them.  "  What 
extravagant  folly  is  this '?"  he  said.  "Put  up  your 
weapon,  Captain.  Is  this  a  lime  to  indulge  in  drunken 
brawls,  or  is  such  a  miserable  object  as  that  a  fitting 
antagonist  for  a  man  of  courage?" 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Captain,  sheathing  his 
weapon — "I  was  a  little  bit  out  of  the  way,  to  be 
»ure  ;  but  to  know  the  provocation,  a  man  must  read 
my  heart,  and  that  I  hardly  dare  to  do  myself.  But 
the  wretch  is  safe  from  me.  Heaven  has  done  its  own 
vengeance  on  us  both." 

^\ililehe  spoke  in  this  manner,  Peter  Peebles,  who 
had  at  first  crept  behind  Redgaunilet  in  bodily  fear, 
began  now  to  reassunie  his  spirits.  Pulling  his  pro- 
tector by  the  sleeve,  "Mr.  Henies— Mr.  Herries,"  he 
whispered,  eagerly,  "ye  have  done  me  mair  than  ae 
eude  turn,  and  if  ye  will  but  do  me  anither  at  this 
(jead  pinch,  Til  forgie  the  girded  keg  of  brandy  that 
you  and  Captain  Sir  Harry  Redgimlet  drank  out  yon 
time.  Ve  sail  hae  an  ample  discharge  and  re- 
nunciation, and,  though  I  should  see  you  walking  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  or  standing  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  no  the  very  thumbikins  them- 
selves should  bring  to  my  memory  that  ever  I  saw  you 
in  arms  yon  day." 

Ke  accompanied  this  promise  by  pulling  so  hard  at 
Redgauntlet's  cloak,  that  he  at  last  turned  round. 
"Idiot!  speak  in  a  word  what  you  want." 

"  Aweel,  aweel.  In  a  word  then,"  said  Peter 
Peebles,  "I  have  a  warrant  on  me  to  apprehend  that 
man  that  stands  there,  Alan  Fairford  by  name,  and 
advocate  bv  calling.  I  bought  it  from  Maister  Justice 
Poxlev's  clerk,  Maister  Nicholas  Faggot,  wi'  the 
guinea  that  you  gied  me." 

"Ha  !"  said  Redgaunilet,  "  hast  thou  really  such  a 
■warrrnt  ?  let  me  see  it. — Look  sharp  that  no  one 
escape.  Cristal  Xi.xon." 

Peter  produced  a  huge,  greasy,  leathern  pocket- 
book,  too  dirty  to  permit  its  original  colour  to  he  visi- 
ble, filled  with  scrolls  of  notes,  memorials  to  counsel, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  From  amongst 
this  precious  mass  he  culled  forth  a  paper,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  Redgauntlet  or  Herries,  as  he  con- 
tinued 10  call  him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "It's  a  | 
formal  and  binding  warrant,  proceeding  on  my  affi- 
davy  made,  that  tlie  said  Alan  h  airford,  being  lawfully 
engaged  in  my  service,  had  slipped  the  tether  and  tied 
over  the  Border,  and  was  now  lurking  there  and  there- 
abouts, toeiude  and  evite  the  discharge  of  his  bounden 
dutv  to  me:  and  therefore  granting  warrant  to  con- 
fitables  :m(l  others,  fo  seek  for,  take,  and  apprehend 
fiim,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  the  Honourable 
Justice  Fo.xl  y  for  e.xaminatio!i,  and.  if  necessarv.  for 
commitment.  Xow,  though  a'  this  be  fairly  set  down 
SB  i  tell  ye,  yet  where  am  I  to  get  an  officer  to  execute 


this  warrant  in  sic  a  country  as  this,  vvliere  swordg 
and  pistols  flee  out  at  a  word's  speaking,  and  folk 
care  as  little  for  the  peace  of  King  George,  as  the 
peace  of  v^iiki  King  Coiil  ?— There's  that  drunken 
skipper,  and  that  wet  Quaker,  enticed  me  into  tho 
public  this  morning,  and  tjecause  I  wadnagie  them  as 
much  brandy  as  wad  have  made  them  blind-drunk, 
they  baith  fell  on  me,  and  were  in  the  way  of  guiding 
me  very  ill." 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Redgauntlet 
glanced  his  eye  over  the  warrant,  and  immediately 
saw  that  it  must  be  a  trick  passed  by  Nicholas  Fag- 
got, to  cheat  the  poor  insane  wretch  out  of  his  solitary 
guinea.  But  the  Justice  hud  actually  subscribed  it,  as 
he  did  whatever  his  clerk  presented  to  him,  and  Red- 
gauntlet  resolved  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Without  making  any  direct  answer,  therefore,  to 
Peter  Peebles,  he  walked  up  giayely  to  Fairford,  who 
had  waited  quietly  for  the  termination  of  a  scene,  ia 
which  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  his  chent, 
Mr.  Peebles,  a  conspicuous  actor. 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "there  are  many 
reasons  which  might  induce  iiie  to  comply  wiili  the 
request,  or  rather  ilie  injunctions,  of  the  excellent 
Father  Buonaventure,  tiiat  I  should  communicate 
with  you  upon  the  present  condition  of  my  ward, 
whom  you  know  urier  the  name  of  Darsie  Latimer; 
but  no  man  is  better  aware  than  you  that  the  law 
niust  be  obeyed,  even  in  contradiction  to  our  own  feel- 
ings ;  now,  this  poor  man  has  obtained  a  warrant  for 
carrying  you  before  a  magistrate,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
there  is  a  necessity  of  your  yielding  to  it.  although  to 
the  postponement  of  the  husiness  which  you  may 
have  with  me." 

"A  warrant  against  me!"  said  Alan,  indignantly; 
"and  at  that  poor  miserable  wretch's  instance? — 
why,  this  is  a  trick,  a  mere  and  most  palpable  trick!" 
''It  may  be  so,"  replied  Redgauntlet,  with  great 
equanimity;  "doubtless  you  know  best;  only  the 
writ  appears  regular,  and  with  that  respect  for  the 
law  which  has  been,"  he  said,  with  hypocritical  for- 
niality,  "a  leading  feature  of  my  character  through 
life,  I  cannot  dispense  with  giving  my  poor  aid  to  th') 
support  of  a  legal  warrant.  Look  at  it  yourself,  and 
be  satisfied  it  is  no  trick  of  mine." 

Fairford  ran  over  the  affidavit  and  the  wairant. 
and  then  exclaimed  once  more,  that  it  was  an  im- 
pudent imposition,  and  that  he  would  hold  those 
who  acted  upon  such  a  warrant  liable  in  the  highest 
damages.  "I  guess  at  your  motive,  Mr.  Redgaunt- 
let," he  said,  "for  acquiescing  in  so  ridiculous  a 
proceeding.  But  be  assured  you  will  find  thai,  in 
this  country,  one  act  of  illegal  violence  will  not  be 
covered  or  atoned  for  by  practising  another.  You 
cannot,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  pretend  to 
sav  you  regard  this  as  a  legal  warrant." 

''1  am  no  lawyer,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "  jmd 
pretend  not  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  law— the  war- 
rant is  quite  formal,  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

"Did  ever  any  one  hear,"  said  Fairlord,  "of  an 
advocate  being  compelled  to  return  to  his  task,  like  a 
collier  or  a  Salter*  who  has  deserted  his  master  ?" 

"I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not."  said  Red- 
gauntlet, dryly,  "unless  on  the  ground  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  lawyer  are  the  most  expensive  and  least 
useful  of  the  two." 

"  Vou  cannot  mean  this  in  earnest,"  said  Fairford, 
"you  cannot  really  mean  to  avail  yourself  of  so  poor 
a  contrivance,  to  evade  the  word  pledged  by  your 
friend,  your  ghostly  father,  in  my  behalf.  I  may  have 
been  a  fool  for  trusting  it  too  easily,  but  think  what 
you  must  be  if  you  can  abuse  my  confidence  in  this 

*  Tlie  persons  engaged  in  these  occnpiitions  were  at  this  tinnj 
bondsmen  ;  and  in  cni^e  they  left  tlie  ground  of  the  ra.Tn  to 
uhic-,li  tiiey  belonged,  and  as  pertaining  to  wliir-li  their. servicij 
were  bought  or  sold,  they  were  liable  to  be  brought  hack  by  a 
summary  process.  The  existence  of  thi.s  speciea  of  slavery  hb- 
iiig  thought  iriec oni;ilable  with  vhe  spirit  of  liberty,  colliers  and 
salters  were  declared  free,  and  put  upon  the  same  fooling  wit'> 
other  servants,  by  I  lie  Act  15  Geo.  III.  chaptnr  28th.  T.'iey 
were  so  far  from  desiring  or  prizing  the  blessing  conferred  on 
them,  that  they  esteemed  tlie  interest  taken  in  tlieir  fieedora 
to  be  a  mere  decree  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  get  rid  of 
what  they  called  head  and  harigaid  money,  paya'ile  to  'tiem 
when  a  female  of  their  number,  by  bearing  a  ciiild,  inadt  an 
a>i^'tion  to  the  live  stock  of  their  inastei's  propftri.v 
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manner.  I  entreat  you  to  reflect  that  this  usage  re- 
leases me  from  all  promises  of  secrecy  or  connivance 
at  what  I  am  apt  to  think  are  very  dangerous  prac- 
tices, and  that" 

"Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fairford,"  sard  Redgauntlet;  "I 
must  here  interrupt  you  for  your  own  sake.  One  word 
of  betraying  what  you  may  have  seen,  or  what  you 
may  have  suspected,  and  your  seclusion  is  like  to  have 
either  a  very  distant  or  a  very  brief  termination  ;  in 
either  case  a  most  undesirable  one.  At  present,  you 
are  sure  of  being  at  liberty  in  a  very  few  days— per- 
haps much  sooner." 

"And  my  friend,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "for  whose 
sake  I  have  run  myself  into  this  danger,  what  is  to 
become  of  him  7— Dark  and  dangerous  man !"  he 
r.x:claimed,  raising  his  voice,  "I  will  not  be  again 
cajoled  by  deceitful  promises" 

"I  give  you  my  honour  that  your  friend  is  well," 
interrupted  Redgauntlet ;  "  perhaps  Iniay  permit  you 
to  see  him,  if  you  will  b\it  submit  with  patience  to  a 
fate  which  is  inevitable." 

But  Alan  Fairford,  considering  his  confidence  as 
having  been  abused,  first  by  Ma.xwell,  and  ne.xt  by 
the  Priest,  raised  his  voice,  and  appealed  to  all  the 
King's  lieges  within  hearing,  against  the  violence 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  was  instantly 
seized  on  by  Nixon  and  two  assir'ants,  who  holding 
down  his  arms,  and  endeavouring  to  stop  his  mouth, 
were  about  to  hurry  him  away." 

The  honest  Quaker,  who  had  kept  out  of  Red- 
gauntlet's  presence,  now  came  boldly  forward. 

"Friend,"  said  he,  "thou  dost  more  than  thou 
canst  answer.  Thou  knowest  me  well,  and  thou 
art  aware,  that  in  me  thoii  hast  a  deeply  injured 
neighbour,  who  ^yas  dwelling  beside  thee  in  the 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  his  heart.'' 

"Tush,  Jonathan,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "talk  not 
to  me,  man  ;  it  is  neither  the  craft  of  a  young  lawyer, 
nor  the  simplicity  of  an  old  hypocrite,  can  drive  me 
from  my  purpose." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Captain,  comin"  forward 
in  his  turn,  "  this  is  hardly  fair.  General ;  and  I 
doubt,"  he  added,  "whether  the  will  of  my  owners 
can  make  me  a  party  to  such  proceedings. — Nay, 
never  fumble  with  your  sword-hilt,  but  out  with  it 
like  a  man,  if  you  arei  for  a  tilting." — He  unsheathed 
his  hanger,  and  continued. — "  I  will  neither  see  my 
comrade  Fairford,  nor  the  old  Quaker  abused.  D — n 
all  wan-ants,  false  or  true — curse  the  justice — con- 
found the  constable! — and  here  stands  little  Nanty 
Ewart  to  make  good  what  he  says  against  gentle 
and  simple,  in  spite  of  horse-shoe  or  horseradish 
either." 

The  cry  of  "Down  with  all  warrants !"  was  popu- 
lar in  the  ears  of  the  militia  of  the  inn,  and  Nanty 
Ewart  was  no  less  so.  Fishers,  ostlers,  seamen, 
e.mugglers,  began  to  crowd  to  the  spot.  Crackenthorp 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate.  The  attendants  of 
Redgauntlet  began  to  handle  their  firearms;  but  their 
master  shouted  to  thein  to  forbear,  and,  unsheathing 
his  sword  as  quick  as  lightning,  he  rushed  on  Ewart 
in  the  midst  of  his  bravade,  and  struck  his  weapon 
from  his  hand  with  such  address  and  force,  that  it 
flew  three  yards  from  hini.  Closing  with  him  at  the 
same  moment,  he  gave  him  a  severe  fall,  and  waved 
his  sword  over  his  head,  to  show  he  was  absolutely 
at  his  mercy. 

"There,  you  drunken  vagabond,"  he  said,  "I  give 
vou  yom-  life — you  are  no  bad  follow,  if  you  could 
keep  from  brawling  among  your  friends. — But  we  all 
know  Nanty  Ewart,"  he  said  to  the  crowd  around, 
with  a  forgiving  laugh,  %yhich,  joined  to  the  awe  ids 
prowess  had  inspired,  entirely  confirmed  their  waver- 
mg  allegiance. 

They  shouted  "The  Laird  for  ever!"  while  poor 
Nanty,  rising  from  the  earth,  on  whose  lap  he  had 
(;een  stretched  so  rudely,  went  in  quest  of  his  hanger, 
lifted  it,  wiped  it,  and,  as  he  returned  the  weapon  to 
the  scabbard,  muttered  betw-een  his  teeth,  "It  is  true 
tliev  say  of  him,  and  the  devU  will  stand  his  friend 
'.ill  Ills  hour  come  ;  I  will  cross  him  no  more." 

So  saying  he  slunk  from  the  crowd,  cowed  and 
d'shaartened  by  his  defeat. 

'  For  you  Joshua  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  ap- 


proaching the  Quaker,  who  with  lifted  hands  and 
eyes,  had  beheld  the  scene  of  violence,  "I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  arrest  thee  for  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
altogether  unbecoming  thy  pretended  principles;  ana 
I  believe  it  will  go  hard  with  thee  both  in  a  Court  of 
Justice  and  among  thine  own  Society  of  Friends,  as 
they  call  themselves,  who  will  be  but  indifferently 
pleafeed  to  see  the  quiet  tenor  of  their  hypocrisy  in- 
sulted by  such  vi9lent  proceedings." 

"  /violent !"  said  Joshua ;  "  /  do  aught  unbecom- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Friends !  I  defy  thee,  man, 
and  I  charge  thee,  as  a  Christian,  to  forbear  vexing 
my  soul  with  such  charges  :  it  is  grievous  enoudi  to 
me  to  have  seen  violences  which  I  was  unahle  to 
prevent." 

"Oh,  Joshua,  Joshua!"  said  Redgauntlet  with  a 
sardonic  smile;  "thou  light  of  the  faithful  in  the 
town  of  Dumfries  and  the  places  adjacent,  wilt  thou 
thus  fall  away  from  the  truth  1  Hast  thou  not  before 
us  all,  attempted  to  rescue  a  man  from  the  warrant 
of  law?  Didst  thou  not  encourage  that  drunker, 
fellow  to  draw  his  weapon — and  didst  thou  not  thysel/ 
flourish  thy  cudgel  in  the  cause  7  Think'st  thou  that 
the  oaths  of  the  injured  Peter  Peebles,  and  the  con- 
scientious Cristal  Nixon,  besides  those  of  such  gen- 
tlemen as  look  on  this  strange  scene,  wlio  not  only 
put  on  swearing  as  a  garment,  but  to  whom  in 
Custom-House  matters  oaths  are  literally  meat  and 
drink, — dost  thou  not  think,  I  say,  that  tnese  men's 
oaths  will  go  farther  than  thy  Yea  and  Nay  in  thia 
matter?" 

"I  will  swear  to  anything."  said  Peter.  "All  is 
fair  when  it  comes  to  an  oath  ad  litem." 

"You  do  me  foul  wrong,"  said  the  Quaker  undis- 
mayed by  the  general  laugh.  "I  encouraged  no 
drawing  of  weapons,  though  I  attempted  to  move  an 
unjust  man  by  some  use  of  argument— I  brandished 
no  cudgel,  although  it  may  be  that  the  ancient  Adam 
struggled  within  me,  and  caused  my  hand  to  grasp 
mine  oaken  staff  firmer  than  usual,  when  1  saw 
innocence  borne  down  with  violence.— But  why  talk  I 
what  is  true  and  just  to  thee,  who  hast  been  a  man 
of  violence  from  thy  j'outh  upwards  1  Let  me  rather 
speak  to  thee  such  language  as  thou  canst  compre- 
hend. Deliver  these  young  men  up  to  me,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  led  Redgauntlet  a  little  apart  from  the 
crowd,  "and  I  will  not  only  free  thee  from  the  heavy 
charge  of  damages  which  thou  hasi  incurred  by  thine 
outrage  upon  my  property,  but  I  will  add  ransom  for 
them  and  for  myself.  What  would  it  profit  thee  to 
do  the  youths  wrong,  by  detaining  thern  in  captivity?" 

"Mr.  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet  in  a  tone  more 
respectful  than  he  had  hitherto  used  to  the  Quaker, 
"your  language  is  disinterested,  and  I  respect  the 
fidelity  of  your  friendship.  Perhaps  we  have  mistaken 
each  other's  principles  and  motives ;  but  if  so,  we 
have  not  at  present  time  for  e.\planation.  J\Iake 
yourself  easy.  I  hope  to  raise  your  friend  Darsie  Lati- 
mer to  a  pitch  of  eminence  which  you  will  witness 
with  pleasure; — nay,  do  not  attempt  to  answer  me. 
The  other  young  man  shall  suffer  restraint  a  few  days, 
probably  only  a  few  hours,— it  is  not  more  than  due  for 
his  pragmati'cal  interference  in  what  concerned  him 
not.  Do  you,  Mr.  Geddes,  be  so  prudent  as  to  take  your 
horse  and  leave  this  place,  which  is  growing  every 
moment  more  unfit  for  the  abode  of  a  man  of  peace. 
You  may  wait  the  event  in  safety  at  Mount  Sharon." 

"Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "I  cannot  comply  with 
thy  advice;  I  will  remain  here  even  as  thy  pnsoner, 
as  thou  didst  but  now  threaten,  rather  than  leave  the 
youth,  who  hath  suffered  by  and  through  me  and  my 
misfortunes,  in  his  present  state  of  doubtful  safety. 
Wherefore  I  will  not  mount  my  steed  Solomon  ; 
neither  will  I  turn  his  head  towards  Mount  Sharon, 
until  I  see  an  end  of  this  matter." 

"  A  prisoner,  then,  you  must  be,"  said  Redgauntlet. 
"I  have  no  time  to  dispute  the  matter  farther  with 
you — but  tell  me  for  what  you  fix  your  eyes  so  atten- 
tively on  yonder  people  of  mine  7' 

"To  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Quaker,  "I  admire 
to  behold  among  them  a  little  wretch  of  a  boy  called 
Benjie,  to  whom  I  think  Satan  has  gi"en  the  po\yer 
of  transporting  himself  wheresoever  mischief  is  goin" 
forward ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  is  no  evu 
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ill  this  land  wherein  he  hath  not  a  finger,  if  not  a 
whole  hand." 

The  boy,  who  saw  their  eyes  fi.xed  on  him  as  they 
spoke,  stemtd  embarrassed,  and  rather  desirous  of 
makina;  his  escape  ;  but  at  a  signal  from  Redsiauntlel 
he  advanced,  assuiiiinff  the  sheepish  look  and  rustic 
manner  with  which  trie  jackanapes  covered  much 
acuteness  and  roguery. 

"How  long  have  you  been  with  the  party,  sirrah," 
Bait!  Redgauntlet. 

"f^ince  the  raid  on  the  stake-nets,"  said  Benjie, 
with  -his  finger  in  his  mouih. 

"And  what  made  you  follow  us?" 

"I  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  constables,"  re- 
plied the  boy. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?" 

"Doing,  sir? — I  dinna  ken  vvliat  ye  ca'  doing;— I 
have  been  doing  naetliing  "  said  Benjie  ;  then  seeing 
something  in  Redgauinlet  s  eye  which  was  not  to  be 
trifled  wfth,  he  added,  "  Naething  but  waiting  on 
Maister  Cristal  Ni.xon." 

"  Hum  ! — ay — indeed  ?"  muttered  Redgauntlet. 
"JMust  Master  Ni.xon  bring  his  own  retinae  into  the 
field  ? — This  must  be  seen  to." 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  inquiry,  when  Nixon 
himself  came  to  him  with  looks  of  anxious  haste. 
"The  Father  is  come,"  he  whispered  and  the  gentle- 
men are  getting  together  in  the  largest  room  of  the 
house,  and  they  desire  to  see  you.  Yonder  is  your 
nephew,  loo,  making  a  noise  like  a  man  in  Budlam." 

"  I  will  look  to  it  all  instantly,"  said  Redgauntlet. 
"Is  the  Father  lodged  as  I  directed?" 

Cristal  nodded. 

"  Now.  tiien,  for  the  final  trial,"  said  Redgauntlet. 
He  folded  his  hands — looked  upwards— crossed  him- 
self—and after  this  act  of  devotion,  (almost  the  first 
which  any  one  had  observed  him  make  use  of,)  he 
commanded  Nixon  to  keep  good  watch — have  his 
horses  and  men  ready  for  every  emergence — look  after 
the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners — but  treat  them  at 
the  same  time  well  and  civilly.  And  these  orders 
given,  he  darted  hastily  into  the  house. 
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Repgauntlet's  first  course  was  to  the  chamber  of 
his  nephew.  He  unlocked  the  door,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  asked  what  he  wanted,  that  he  made  so 
much  noise. 

'  1  want  my  liberty,"  said  Darsie,  who  had  wrought 
himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  passion  in  which  his  uncle's 
wrath  had  lost  its  terrors.  "I  desire  my  liberty,  and 
to  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  my  beloved  friend,  Alan 
Fairford,  whose  voice  I  heard  but  now." 

"Your  liberty  shall  be  your  own  within  half  an  hour 
from  this  period— your  friend  shall  be  also  set  at  free- 
dom in  due  time— and  you  yourself  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  his  place  of  confinement. 

"This  does  not  satisfy  me,"  said  Darsie;  "I  must 
see  my  friend  instantly ;  he  is  here,  and  he  is  here  en- 
dangered on  my  account  only— I  nave  heard  violent 
exclamations — the  clash  of  swords.  You  will  gain  no 
point  with  me  unless  I  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
his  safety." 

"Arthur— dearest  nephew,"  answered  Redgauntlet, 
"drive  me  not  mad!  Thine  own  fate— that  of  thy 
house— that  of  thousands — that  of  Britain  herself,  are 
at  this  momentin  theseales;  and  you  are  only  occupied 
about  the  safetyof  a  poor  insignificant  pettifogger!" 

'He  has  sustained  injury  at  your  hands,  then?" 
said  Darsie,  fiercely.  "I  know  he  has  :  but  if  so,  not 
even  our  relationship  shall  protect  you. 

"Pence,  ungrateful  and  obstinate  fool!"  said  Red- 
gauntlet. "  Yet  stay — Will  you  be  satisfied  if  you  see 
tliis  Alan  Fairford,  the  bundleof  bombazine— this  pre- 
cious friend  of  your.s — well  and  sound  ? — Will  you,  I 
say,  be  satisfied  with  seeing  him  in  perfect  safety, 
without  attempting  to  speak  to  or  converse  with 
him?" — Darsie  signified  his  assent.  "Take  hold  of 
mvarm,  then,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "and  do  you,  niece 
I. (lias,  take  the  other;  and  beware.  Sir  Arthur,  how 
you  bear  yourself." 


Darsie  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  sufficiently 
a\yare  that  his  uncle  would  permit  him  no  interview 
with  a  friend  whose  influence  would  certainly  beusid 
against  his  present  earnest  wishes,  and  in  some  niea 
sure  contented  with  the  assurance  of  Fairford's  per- 
sonal safety. 

Redgauntlet  led  them  through  one  or  two  passages, 
(for  the  house,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  very  irre- 
gular, and  built  at  different  tirnes,)  until  they  entered 
an  apartment,  where  a  man  with  shouldered  carabine 
kept  watch  at  the  door,  but  readily  turned  the  key  for 
their  reception.  In  this  room  they  found  Alan  Faii- 
ford  and  the  Quaker,  apparently  in  deep  conversation 
with  each  other.  They  looked  up  as  Redgauntlet  and 
his  party  entered;  and  Alan  pulled  off'  his  hat  and 
made  a  profound  reverence,  which  the  young  lady, 
who  recognised  him, — though,  masked  as  she  was,  he 
could  not  know  her, — returnea  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, arising  probably  from  the  recollection  of  the 
bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting  him. 

Darsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  His  uncle 
only  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  as  anxiouson 
Mr.  Darsie  Latimer's  account  as  he  is  upon  yours.  I 
am  commissioned  by  him  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  aa 
well  as  you  are— I  trust  you  will  all  meet  soon.  Mean 
time,  although  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  be  at  large,  you 
shall  be  as  well  treated  as  is  possible  under  your  tem- 
porary confinement." 

He  passed  on,  without  pausing  to  hear  the  answers 
which  the  lawyer  and  the  Quaker  were  hastening  to 
prefer ;  and  only  waving  his  hand  by  way  oi  adieu, 
made  his  exit,  wiih  the  real  and  the  seeming  lady 
whom  he  had  under  his  charge,  through  a  door  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  which  was  fastened  and 
guarded  like  that  by  which  they  entered. 

Redgauntlet  next  led  the  way  into  a  very  small 
room;  adjoining  which,  but  divided  by  a  partition,  was 
one  of  apparently  larger  dimensions;  for  they  heard 
the  trampling  of  the  heavy  boots  of  the  period,  as  if 
several  persons  were  vyalking  to  and  fro,  and  con- 
versing in  low  and  anxious  wTiispers. 

"Here,"  said  Redgauntlet  to  his  nephew,  as  he  dis- 
encumbered him  from  the  riding-skirt  and  the  mask, 
"  I  restore  you  to  yourself,  and  trust  you  will  lay  aside 
all  effeminate  thoughts  with  this  feminine  dress.  Do 
not  blush  at  having  worn  a  disguise  to  which  kings 
and  heroes  have  been  reduced.  It  is  when  female 
craft  or  female  cowardice  find  their  way  into  a  manly 
bosom,  that  he  who  entertains  these  sentiments  should 
take  eternal  shame  to  himself  for  thus  haying  resein- 
bled  womankind.  F'ollow  me,  while  Lilias  remains 
here.  I  will  introduce  you  to  those  whom  I  hope  to 
see  associated  with  you  in  the  most  glorious  cause 
that  hand  ever  drew  sword  in." 

Darsie  paused.  "  Uncle,"  he  said,  "  my  person  is  in 
your  hands;  but  remember,  my  will  is  my  own.  I 
will  not  be  hurried  into  any  resolution  of  importance. 
Remember  what  I  have  already  said — what  I  now  re- 
peat—that  I  will  take  no  step  of  importance  but  upon 
conviction." 

"  But  canst  thou  be  convinced,  thou  foolish  boy^ 
without  hearing  and  understanding  the  grounds  on 
which  we  act  ?' 

So  saying,  he  took  Darsie  by  the  arm,  and  walked 
with  him  to  the  next  room— a  large  apartment,  partly 
filled  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  commerce,  chiefly 
connected  with  contraband  trade;  where,  among  bales 
and  barrels,  sat,  or  walked  to  and  fro,  several  gentle- 
men, whose  manners  and  looks  seemed  superior  to  the 
plain  riding-dresses  which  they  wore. 

There  was  a  grave  and  stern  anxiety  upon  their 
countenances,  when,  on  Rcdgauntlet's  entrance,  they 
drew  from  their  separate  coteries  into  one  group  around 
him,  and  saluted  him  with  a  formality,  which  had 
something  in  it  of  ominous  melancholy.  As  Darsie 
looked  around  the  circle,  he  thought  he  could  discern 
in  it  few  traces  of  that  adventurous  hope  which  urges 
men  upon  desperate  enterprises  ;  and  began  to  believe 
that  the  conspiracy  would  dissolve  of  itself  without 
the  necessity  of  his  placing  himself  in  direct  opposition 
to  so  violent  a  character  as  his  uncle,  and  incuriinf< 
the  hazard  with  which  such  opposition  must  needs  ha 
attended. 
Mi.  Redgauntlet,  however,  did  not,  or  would  not. 
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see  any  sucli  marks  of  tlepressiim  of  spirit  amonErst 
his  coadjiitors,  but  met  ihein  with  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  a  warm  greetina;  of  welcome.  "Happy 
to  meet  yon  here,  my  lord,"  he  said,  bowing  low  to 
a  slender  young  man.     "I  trust  you  come  with  the 

pledges  of  your  noble  father,  of  B -,  and  all  that 

loyal  house.— Sir  Richard,  what  news  in  the  west  ?  I 
am  told  vou  had  two  hundred  men  on  foot  to  have 
joined  when  the  fatal  retreat  from  Derby  was  com- 
menced. When  the  White  Standard  is  again  dis- 
played, it  shall  not  be  turned  back  so  easily,  either  by 
the  force  of  its  enemies,  or  the  falsehood  of  its 
friends.— Doctor  Grumball,  I  bow  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Oxford,  the  mother  of  learning  and  loyalty. — 
Pengwinion,  you  Cornishchough,  has  this  goo<^i  wind 
blown  you  North*?— .4 y,  my  brave  Cainbro- Britons, 
when  was  Wales  last  in  the  race  of  honour!" 

Siicii  and  such-like  compliments  he  dealt  around, 
which  were  in  general  answered  by  silent  bows;  but 
when  he  saluted  one  of  his  own  countrymen  by  the 
name  of  ilacKellar,  and  greeted  Maxwell  of  Sum- 
inertrees  by  that  of  Pate-in-Peril,  the  latter  replied, 
"  that  if  Pate  were  not  a  fool,  ho  would  be  Pate-in- 
Safety ;''  ami  the  former,  a  thin  old  gentleman,  in 
tarnisl'.ed  embroidery,  said  bluntly,  "Ay,  troth.  Red- 
ij;aunikt,  1  am  here  just  like  yourself;  1  I'ave  little  to 
lose— they  that  took  my  land  the  last  ti>nie,  may  lake 
my  life  this;  and  that  is  ail  I  care  about  it."' 

The  English  gentlemen,  who  were  still  in  posses- 
sion of  their  paternal  estates,  looked,  doubtfully  on 
each  other,  and  there  was  something  whispered 
among  them  of  the  fo.x  which  had  lost  his  tail. 

Redgauntlet  hastened  to  address  them.  "  I  think, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can  ac- 
count for  something  like  sadness  which  has  crept 
upon  an  assembly  gathered  together  for  so  noble  a 
purpose.  Our  numbers  seem,  when  thus  assembled, 
too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  shake  the  firm-seated 
usurpation  of  a  half  century.  But  do  not  count  us  by 
what  we  are  in  ihewe  and  muscle,  but  by  what  our 
summons  can  do  among  our  countrymen.  In  this 
small  party  are  those  who  have  power  to  raise  batta- 
lions, and  those  who  have  wealth  to  pay  them.  And 
do  not  believe  our  friends  who  are  absent  are  C9ld  or 
indilferent  to  the  cause.  Let  us  once  light  the  signal, 
and  it  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  retain  love  for  the 
Stewart,  and  by  all — a  more  numerous  body — who 

hnte  the  Elector.    Here  I  have  letters  from" 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  interrupted  the  speaker. 
"  \Ve  all  confide,  Redgauntlet,  in  your  valour  and 
skill — we  admire  your  perseverance;  and  probably 
nothing  short  of  your  strenuous  exertions,  and  the 
emulation  awakened  by  your  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct,  could  have  brought  so  many  of  us,  the  scat- 
tered remnant  of  a  disheartened  party,  to  meet  toge- 
ther once  again  in  solemn  consultation  : — for  I  take 
it,  gentleman,"  he  said,  looking  round,  '  this  is  only 
a  con.sulta'ion." 
"  iVoihirji?  more,"  said  the  young  lord. 
"Nothing  more,"  said  Doctor  Grumball,  shaking 
his  large  academical  peruke. 

And  "Only  a  consultation,"  was  echoed  by  the 
others. 

Redgauntlet  bit  his  lip.  "I  had  hopes,"  he  said, 
"that  the  discourses  I  have  held  with  the  most  of 
you,  from  time  to  time,  had  riiiened  into  more  matu- 
rity than  your  words  imply,  and  that  we  were  here  to 
execute  as  well  as  to  deliberate  ;  and  for  this  we  stand 
prepared.  I  can  raise  five  hundred  men  with  my 
whi.stle." 

"  Five  hundred  men !"  said  one  of  the  Welsh  squires, 
'  Got  bless  us  !  and,  pray  you,  what  cood  could  five 
hundred  men  do?" 

"All  that  the  priming  does  for  the  cannon,  Mr. 
iMerodith,"  answered  Redgauntlet;  "it  will  enable  us 
to  seize  Carlisle,  and  you  know  what  our  friends 
have  engaged  for  in  thai  case." 

■  Ves — hut,"  said  the  younsr  nobleman,  "you  must 
not  hurrv  us  on  too  fast,  3Ir.  Redi:auntlet ;  we  are  all, 
1  believe,  as  sincere  and  truehcaitcd  in  this  business 
a.s  you  are,  but  we  will  not  be  driven  forward  blind- 
fold. We  owe  caution  to  ourselves  and  our  families, 
hs  well  as  to  those  whom  we  axe  empow.p.>'ed  to  re- 
im-sent  on  this  occasion.'      '■'-•'  »■'-   --^-e 


"  Who  hurries  you  my  lord  ?  W^ho  is  it  that  woulr* 
drive  this  meeting  forward  blindfold  ?  I  do  not  under 
stand  your  lordship,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  "  at  least  do 
not  let  us  fall  under  our  old  reproach  of  disagreeing 
among  ourselves.  What  my  lord  means,  Redgaunt- 
k't,  is,  that  we  have  this  morning  heard  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  you  could  even  bring  that  body  of  men 
whom  you  count  upon  ;  your  countryman,  5lr.  ?.Iac- 
Kellar,  seemed,  just  before  you  came  in,  to  doubt 
whether  your  people  would  rise  in  any  force,  unless 
you  could  produce  the  authority  of  your  nephew." 

"I  might  ask,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "what  right 
]MacKellar,  or  any  one,  has  to  doubt  my  being  able  to 
acconiplish  what  I  stand  pledged  for? — But  our  hopes 
consist  in  our  unity.— Here  stands  my  nephew. — Gen- 
tlemen, I  present  to  you  mv  kinsman.  Sir  Arthur 
Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Darsie,  with  a  throbbing  bo- 
som, for  he  felt  the  crisis  a  very  painful  one,  "  .Allowr 
me  to  say,  that  I  suspend  expressing  my  sentiments 
on  the  important  subject  under  discussion,  until  I 
have  heard  those  of  the  present  meeting." 

"Proceed  in  your  deliberations,  gentlemen,"  said 
Redgauntlet ;  "I  will  show  my  nephew  such  reasons 
for  acquiescing  in  the  result,  as  will  entirely  remove 
any  scruples  which  may  hang  around  his  mind." 

Dr.  Grumball  now  coughed,  "  shook  lus  ambrosial 
curls,"  and  addressed  the  assembly. 

"The  principles  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  "are  well  un- 
derstood, since  she  was  the  last  to  resign  herself  to 
the  Arch-Usurper — since  she  has  condemned,  by  her 
sovereign  authority,  the  blasphemous,  athei.-tical,  and 
anarchial  tenets  of  Locke,  and  other  deliiders  of  the 
public  mind.  Oxford  will  give  men,  money,  and  coun- 
tenance, to  the  cause  of  the  rightful  monarch.  But 
we  been  often  deluded  by  foreign  powers,  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  our  zeal  to  stir  up  civil  di.<sen- 
sions  in  Britain,  not  for  the  advantage  of  our  blessed 
though  banished  monarch,  but  to  engender  disturb- 
ances by  which  they  might  profit,  while  we,  then 
tools,  are  sr.re  to  be  ruined.  Oxford,  therefure,  will 
not  rise,  unless  our  Sovereign  comes  in  person  tc 
claim  our  allegiance,  in  which  case,  God  forbid  we 
should  refuse  him  our  best  obedience." 

"It  is  a  very  cood  advice,"  said  iMr.  l\Ieredith. 

"In  troth,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  "it  is  the 
very  keystone  of  our  enterprise,  and  the  only  condi- 
tion upon  which  I  myself  and  others  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  taking  up  arms.  No  insurrection  which 
has  not  Charles  Edward  himself  at  its  head,  will 
ever  last  longer  than  till  a  single  foot-company  ol 
redcoats  march  to  disperse  it." 

"This  is  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  my 
family,'  said  the  young  nobleman  already  men- 
tioned ;  "  and  I  own  I  am  somewhat  surfirised  at 
being  vjummoned  to  attend  a  dangerous  rendt^zvoua 
sucli  rts  this,  before  something  certain  could  have 
been  stated  to  us  on  this  most  important  preliminary 
point." 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "I  have 
not  been  so  unjust  either  to  myself  or  my  friends— I 
had  no  means  of  communicating  to  our  distant  con- 
federates (without  the  greatest  risk  of  discovery) 
what  is  known  to  some  of  my  honourable  friends. 
.A.S  courageous,  and  as  resolved,  as  when,  twenty 
years  since,  he  threw  himself  into  the  wilds  of  Moi- 
clart.  Charles  Edward  has  instantly  complied  with 
the  wishes  of  his  faiihful  sui)jects.  Charles  Edward 
is  in  this  country- Charles  Edward  is  in  this  house! 
— Charles  Edward  waits  but  your  present  decision,  to 
receive  the  homage  of  those  who  have  ever  called 
themselves  his  loyal  liegemen.  He  that  would  now 
turn  his  coat,  and  change  his  note,  must  do  so  under 
the  eye  of  his  sovereign." 

I     There  was  a  deej)  pause.    Those  among  the  cpn- 
spiraiors  whom  mere  habit,  or  a  desire  of  pri.-serving 
j  consistency,  had  engaged  in  the  affair,  now  saw  with 
i  terror  their  retieat  cut  olV;  and  others,  wlio  at  a  dis- 
tance had  regarded  the  proposed  enterpri.-^e  as  hope- 
fid,  trembled  when  the  moment  of  actually  embark- 
ing in  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  and  almost  inevitably 
precipitated. 
"How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  !"'  said  Red 
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gnuntlpf;  "Is  it  delight  nnd  rnpture  that  keep  von 
thus  sil«nt  ?  where  are  the  enc;er  welcomes  that 
shoiilfl  be  paid  to  your  rightful  King,  who  a  second 
time  confides  his  person  to  the  care  of  his  subjects, 
undeterred  by  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  severe 
privations  of  his  former  expedition  '?  I  hope  there  is 
no  gentleman  here  that  is  not  ready  to  redeem,  in  his 
prince's  presence,  t  he  pledf;e  of  fidelity  which  he  offer- 
ed in  his  absence?" 

"I.  at  least,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  resolutely, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  "will  not  be  that 
cowar  .  If  Charles  is  come  to  these  shores,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  give  him  welcome,  and  to  devote  my 
life  and  fortune  to  his  service." 

"Hci'f)re  Cot,"  said  Mr.  Meredith.  "  I  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  Redcantlet  has  left  us  any  thing  else  to  do." 
"Stay,"  said  Summertrees,  "there  is  yet  one 
other  question.  Has  he  brought  any  of  those  Irish 
rapparees  with  him,  who  broke  the  neck  of  our  last 
glorous  afl'air?" 

"Xot  a  man  of  them,"  said  Redgauntlet. 
"I  trust,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  "that  there  are  no 
Cnthohc  priests  in  his  company  ?  I  would  not  intrude 
'or  the  private  conscience  of  my  Sovereign,  but,  as 
■  an  unworthy  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  my 
'duly  to  consider  her  security." 

"Not  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there,  to  bark  or  mew 
about  his  Majestv,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Old  Shaftes- 
bury hi  msf  If  <-ou"ld  not  wish  a  prince's  person  more 
eeciire  from  Popery— which  may  not  be  the  worst 
religion  in  the  worl;!,  notwithstanding. — Any  mbre 
doubts,  gentlemen  ■?  can  no  more  plausible  reasons 
be  discovered  for  postponing  the  payment  of  our  duty, 
and  discharire  of  our  oaths  and  engagements'?  Mean 
time  your  King  waits  your  declaration— by  my  faith 
■he  hath  but  a  frozen  reception  !" 
;  "iledgauntlet,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  calrnly, 
'"vour  reproaches  shall  not  goad  me  into  anything 
of  which  my  reason  disapproves.  That  I  respect 
my  engagement  as  much  as  you  do,  is  evident,  since 
1  am  here,  ready  to  support  it  with  the  best  blood  in 
itiv  veins.  But'has  the  King  really  come  hither  en- 
tirely unattended  ?" 

"  He  has  no  man  with  him  but  young .  as  aid- 

de-cainp,  and  a  single  valet-de-chambre." 

"  No  man  ; — but,  Redgauntlet,  as  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, has  he  no  iroman  with  him?" 

Redgauntlet  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  re- 
plied, "I  am  sorrv  to  say — he  has." 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  remained 
silent  for  a  moment.  At  length  Sir  Richard  pro- 
ceeded. "  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  Mr.  Redgaunt- 
let, what  is  the  well-grounded  opinion  of  his  Majes- 
tv's  friends  concerning  that  most  unhappy  connexion  ; 
there  is  but  one  sense  and  feeling  amongst  us  upon 
the  subject.  I  must  conclude  that  our  humble  re- 
monstrances were  communicated  by  you,  sir,  to  the 
Kina?" 

"In  the  same  strong  terms  in  which  they  were 
couched,"  replied  Redgauntlet.  "  I  love  his  Majesty's 
cause  more  than  I  fear  his  displeasure." 

"But,  apparently,  our  humble  expostulation  has 
produced  no  effect.  This  lady,  who  has  crept  into 
nis  bosom,  has  a  sister  in  the  Elector  of  Hanover's 
Court,  and  yet  we  are  well  assured  that  every  point 
of  our  rnost'  private  communication  is  placed  in  her 
keeping." 

"  Vai-ium  et  mutabile  semper  femina"  said  Dr. 
Grumball. 

"She  puts  his  secrets  into  her  work-bag,"  said 
Maxwell  ;  "  and  out  they  fly  whenever  she  opens 
It.  If  1  must  hang,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  in  some- 
what a  better  rope  than  the  string  of  a  lady's 
hnssey." 

"Are  you,  too,  turning  dastard,  Maxwell?"  saic. 
Recanuntlet  in  a  whisper. 

"Not  I,"  said  Maxwell ;  "let  us  fight  for  it,  an'd  let 
them  win  and  wear  us ;  but  to  be  betrayed  by  a  brim- 
stone like  that" 

"Be  temperate,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet :  "the 
foible  of  which  you  complain  so  heavily  has  always 
been  that  of  kings  and  heroes  ;  which  I  feel  strongly 
confident  the  King  will  surmount,  upon  the  humble 
eiitrwatv  of  his  best  servants,  and  when  he  sees  them 


read V  to  peril  Iheir  all  in  his  cause,  upon  the  slight 
condition  of  his  resigning  the  society  of  a  female  fa- 
vourite, of  whom  I  have  seen  reason  to  think  he  hath 
been  himself  for  some  time  wearied.  But  let  us  not 
press  upon  himrashly  with  our  well-mfant  zeal.  He 
has  a  princely  will,  as  becomes  his  princely  birth,  and 
we,  jjentlenien,  who  are  royalists,  should  be  the  last 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to  limit  its  exer- 
cise. I  am  as  nuich  surprised  and  hurt  as  you  can  be, 
to  find  that  he  has  made  her  the  companion  of  this 
journey,  increasing  every  chance  of  treachery  and 
detection.  But  do  not  let  us  insist  jpon  a  sacrifice  so 
humiliating,  while  he  has  scarce  placed  a  foot  upon 
the  beach  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  act  generously  by 
our  Sovereign ;  and  when  we  have  shown  what  we 
will  do  for  him,  we  shall  be  able,  with  better  face,  to 
state  what  it  is  we  expect  him  to  concede." 

^Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity,"  said  MacKellar, 
"when  so  many  pretty  gentlemen  are  got  together, 
that  thev  should  part  without  the  flash  of  a  sword 
among  them." 

"I  should  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,"  said 

Lord  ,  "had  I  nothing  to   lose  but  my  life; 

but  I  frankly  own,  that  the  conditions  on  which  our 
family  agreed  to  join  having  been,  in  this  instance, 
left  unfijlfilled,  I  will  not  peril  the  whole  fortunes 
of  our  house  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  an  artful 
woman." 

"  I  am  son-y  to  see  your  lordship,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet, "  take  a  course,  which  is  more  likely  to 
secure  your  house's  wealth  than  to  augment  its  hon- 
ours." 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  vour  language,  sir  T' 
said  the  young  nobleman,  haughtily. 

"Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  interpo- 
sing, "do  not  let  friends  quarrel;  we  are  all  zeal- 
ous for  the  cause— but  trufy,  although  I  know  the 
license  claimed  by  the  great  in  such  matters,  and  can, 
I  hope,  make  due  allowance,  there  is,  I  may  say,  an 
indecorum  in  a  prince  who  comes  to  claim  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Church  of  England,  arriving  on  such 
an  errand  with  such  a  companion — si  non  castt,  cautl, 
tamen." 

."  I  wonder  how  the  Church  of  England  came  to  be 
so  heartilv  attached  to  his  merry  old  namesake,"  said 
Redgauntlet. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the  question, 
as  one  whose  aiithoritv  and  experience  gave  him 
right  to  speak  with  much  weight. 

"We  have  no  leisure  for  hesitation,"  he  said  ;  "it 
is  full  time  that  we  decide  what  course  we  are  to  hold. 
I  feel  as  much  as  vou,  ]\Ir.  Redgauntlet,  the  delicacy 
of  capitulating  with  our  Sovereign  in  his  present  con- 
dition. But  I  must  also  think  of  the  total  ruin  of  the 
cause,  the  confiscation  and  bloodshed  which  will 
take  place  among  his  adherents,  and  all  through  the 
infatuation  with  which  he  adheres  to  a  woman  who 
is  the  pensionary  of  the  present  minister,  as  she  was 
for  vears  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  Let  his  Majesty 
send  her  back  to  the  continent,  and  the  sword  on 
which  I  now  lay  my  hand  shall  instantly  be  unsheath- 
ed, and,  I  trust,  many  hundred  others  at  the  same 
moment." 

The  other  persons  present  testified  their  unanimous 
acquiescence  in  what  Sir  Richard  Glendale  had  said. 

"I  see  you  have  taken  your  resolutions,  gentle- 
men," said  Redgauntlet;  "unwisely,!  think,  because 
I  believe  that,  by  softer  and  more  generous  proceed- 
ings, you  would  have  been  more  likely  to  carry  a 
point  which  I  think  as  desirable  as  you  do.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  if  Charles  should  refuse,  with  the  in 
flexibility  of  his  grandfather,  to  comply  with  this 
request  of  yours?  Do  you  mean  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate  ?" 

"God  forbid!"   said   Sir  Richard,   hastily;    "and 

God  forgive  you,  !Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for  breathing  sucii 

a  thought.     No!   I  for  one  will,  with  all  diitv  and 

humility,  see  him  safe  back  to  his  vessel,  ancl  aelend 

him  with  mv  life,  against  whoever  shall  assail  him. 

I  But  when  I  have  seen  his  sails  spread,  my  next  act 

I  will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can,  my  own  safety,  by  retiring 

(to  my  house-  or,  if  I  find  our  engagement,  as  is  too 

I  probable,   has   taken   wind,   by  surrendering  myself 

I  to   the  next  Justice  of  Peace,  and  giving  securuv 
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thai  hereafter  I  shall  live  quiet,  and  submit  to  the 
ruling  powers.'" 

Again  the  rest  of  the  persons  present,  intimated  their 
agreement  in  opinion  with  the  speaker. 

"  VVell,  gentlemen/'  said  Redgauntlet,  "  it  is  not  for 
me  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  every  one ;  and  I  must  do 
you  the  J'lstice  to  say,  tliat  ihe  King  has,  in  the  present 
instance,  neglected  a  condition  of  your  agreement, 
which  was  laid  before  him  in  very  distinct  terms. 
The  question  now  is,  who  is  to  acquaint  him  vvitii  the 
result  of  this  conference?  for  I  presume  you  would 
not  wait  on  hiin  in  a  body  to  make  the  proposal,  that 
he  should  dismiss  a  person  from  his  family  as  the  price 
of  your  allegiance." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Redgauntlet  should  make  the  explana- 
tion," said  Lord .     "  As  he  has,  doubtless,  done 

justice  to  our  remonstrances  by  communicating  them 
to  the  King,  no  one  can,  with  such  propriety  and  f*rce, 
state  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
being  neglected." 

"Now,  I  think,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "that  those 
who  make  the  objection  should  state  it;  for  I  am 
confident  the  King  will  hardly  believe,  on  less  author- 
ity than  that  of  the  heir  of  the  loyal  House  of  B , 

that  he  is  the  first  to  seek  an  evasion  of  his  pledge  to 
join  him." 

"  An  evasion,  sir !"  repeated  Lord ,  fiercely. 

"  I  have  borne  too  much  from  you  already,  and  this  1 
will  not  endure.  Favour  me  with  your  company  to 
the  downs  yonder." 

Redgauntlet  laughed  scornfully,  and  vyas  about  to 
follow  the  fiery  young  man,  when  Sir  Richard  asain 
interposed.  "Are  we  to  e.xhibit,"  he  said,  "thelast 
symptoms  of  the  dissolution  of  our  party,  by  turning 
our  swords  against  each  other?— Be  patient  Lord 

;  in  such  conferences  as  this,  much  must  pass 

unquestioned  which  might  brook  challenge  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  privilege  of  party  as  of  parhament— men 
cannot,  in  emergency,  stand  upon  picking  phrases.— 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  e.vtend  your  confidence  in 
me  so  far,  I  will  wait  upon  his  majestv,  anrl  I  hope 

my  Lord and  Mr.  Redgauritlet  will  accompany 

me.  I  trust  the  explanation  of  this  unpleasant  matter 
will  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  we  shall  find 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  render  our  homage  to  our  Sove- 
reign without  reserve,  when  I  for  one  will  be  the  first 
to  peril  all  in  his  just  quarrel." 

Redgauritlet  at  once  stepped  forward,  "My  lord,'' 
he  said,  "  if  my  zeal  made  me  say  any  thing  in  the 
slightest  degree  offensive,  I  wish  it  unsaid,  and  ask 
your  pardon.    A  gentleman  can  do  no  more." 

"I  could  not  have  asked  Jlr.  Redgauntlet  to  do  so 
much,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  willingly  accepting 
the  hand  which  Redgauntlet  offered.  "I  know  no 
man  living  from  whom  I  could  take  so  much  reproof 
without  a  sense  of  degradation,  as  from  himself" 

"  Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will  go  with 
Sir  Richard  and  me  to  the  presence.  Your  warm 
blood  will  heat  our  zeal— our  colder  resolves  will 
temper  yours." 

The  young  lord  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Alas ! 
Mr.  Redgauntlet,"  he  said,  "1  am  ashamed  to  say, 
that  in  zeal  you  surpass  us  all.  But  I  will  not  refuse 
this  mission,  provided  you  will  permit  Sir  Arthur,  your 
nepiiew,  also  to  accompany  us." 

'My  nephew?"  said  Redgauntlet,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate,  then  added,  "Most  certainly. — I  trust,"  he 
said,  looking  at  Darsie,  "  he  will  bring  to  his  Prince's 
j)resence  such  sentiments  as  fit  the  occasion." 

[t  seemed  however  to  Darsie,  that  his  uncle  would 
rather  have  left  him  behind,  had  he  not  feared  that 
he  might  in  that  case  have  been  intluenerd  by,  or 
might  perhaps  himself  influence,  the  unresolved  con- 
federates with  whom  he  must  have  associated  during 
ills  absence. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "and  request  ad- 
mission." 

In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and  without  speak- 
mg,  motioned  for  the  young  nobleman  to  advance. 
He  did  so,  followed  by  Sir  Richard  Glendale  and 
Darsie,  Redgauntlet  himself  briniiing  up  the  rear.  A  I 
short  pa.>'*age  and  a  few  steps  brought  them  to  the 
diior  of  the  temporary  presence-chamber,  in  which  ! 
ilie  Royal  Wanderer  was  to  receive  their  liomage.  i 


It  was  the  upper  loft  of  one  of  those  cottages  which 
made  additions  to  the  Old  Inn,  poorly  furnished,  dusty, 
and  in  disorder;  for  rash  as  the  enterprise  might  be 
considered,  they  had  been  still  careful  not  to  draw 
the  attention  of  strangers  by  any  particular  attentions 
to  the  personal  accommodalion  of  the  Prince.  He 
was  seated,  when  the  deputies,  as  they  might  be 
termed,  of  iiis  remaining  adherents,  entered;  and  aa 
he  rose,  and  came  forward  and  bowed  in  acceptance 
of  their  salutation,  it  was  with  a  digt>ified  courtesy 
which  at  once  supplied  whatever  was  deficient  in  ex- 
ternal pomp,  and  converted  the  wietched  garret  into 
a  saloon  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

"It  IS  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the  same  person- 
age already  introduced  in  the  character  of  Father 
Buonaventure,  by  which  name  he  was  distinguished 
at  Fairladies.  His  dress  was  not  different  from  what 
he  then  wore,  excepting  that  he  had  a  loose  riding- 
coat  of  camlet,  under  which  he  carried  an  ellicient 
ciit-and-thrust  sword,  instead  of  his  walking  rapier, 
and  also  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Redgauntlet  presented  to  him  successively  the  young 
Lord  ,  and  his  kinsman,  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Red- 
gauntlet, who  trembled  as,  bowing  and  kissiu"  b-s 
hand,  he  found  himself  surprised  into  what  might  be 
construed  an  act  of  high  treason,  which  yet  he  saw 
no  safe  means  to  avoid. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  seerned  personally  known  to 
Charles  Edward,  who  received  him  with  a  mixture 
of  dignity  and  aflection,  and  seemed  to  sympathize 
with  the  tears  which  rushed  into  that  gentleman's 
eyes  as  he  bid  his  Majesty  welcome  to  his  native 
kingdom. 

"  Yes,  my  good  Sir  Richard,"  sard  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  in  a  tone  melancholy,  yet  resolved,  "Charles 
Edward  is  vvitli  his  faithful  friends  once  more — not, 
perhaps,  with  his  former  gay  hopes  which  undervalued 
danger,  but  with  the  same  determined  contempt  of 
the  worst  which  can  iiefall  him.  in  claiming  his  own 
rights  and  those  of  his  country. 

"  I  rejoice,  sire— and  yet,  alas  !  I  must  also  grieve, 
to  see  you  once  more  on  the  British  siiores,"  said  Sir 
Richard  Glendale,  and  stopped  short— a  tumult  of 
contradictory  feelings  preventing  his  farther  utterance. 

"  It  is  the  call  of  my  faithful  and  sutrcring  people 
which  alone  coiild  have  induced  me  to  take  once 
more  the  sword  in  my  hand.  For  my  own  jiart.  Sir 
Richard,  when  I  have  reflected  how  many  of  my  loyal 
and  devoted  friends  perished  by  the  sword  and  by 
proscription,  or  died  indigent  and  neglected  in  a  foreign 
land,  1  have  often  sworn  that  no  view  to  my  personal 
aggrandizement  should  again  induce  me  to  agitate  a 
title  which  has  cost  my  followers  so  dear.  But  since 
so  many  men  of  worth  and  honour  conceive  the  cause 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  be  linked  with  that  of 
Charles  Stewart,  I  must  follo\y  their  brave  example, 
and,  laying  aside  all  other  considerations,  once  more 
stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  however, 
come  hither  upon  your  invitation  ;  and  as  you  are 
so  completely  accjuamted  with  circumstances  to  which 
my  absence  mu.st  necessarily  have  rendered  me  a 
stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
iny  friends.  I  knovv  well  I  never  can  refer  myself 
implicitly  to  more  loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads,  than 
Herries  Redgauntlet,  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  Give 
me  vour  advice,  then,  how  we  are  to  proceed,  and 
decide  upon  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward." 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richard,  as  if  to  say, 
"  Can  you  press  an  additional  or  unpleasant  condi- 
tion at  a  moment  like  this?"  And  the  other  shook 
his  head  and  looked  down,  as  if  his  resolution  was 
unaltered,  and  yet  as  feeling  all  the  delicacy  of  the 
situation. 

There  was  a  s'lence,  which  was  broken  by  the 
unfortunate  representative  of  an  unhappy  dynasty, 
with  some  appearance  of  irritation.  "Tlii.s  is  strange, 
gentlemen,"  he  said;  "you  have  sent  for  me  from 
the  bosom  of  my  family,  to  head  an  adventure  of 
doubt  and  danger;  and  when  I  come,  your  own 
minds  seem  to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had  not  expected 
this  on  the  part  oftwo  such  men." 

"  For  me,  sire,"  said  Ridgauntlet,  "the  steel  of  my 
sword  is  not  truer  than  the  temper  of  my  mind." 

"  My  Lord 's  and  mine  arc  equally  so,"  said 
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Sir  Richard  ;  "  but  you  had  in  charge,  Mr.  Rfdgaunt- 
let,  to  convey  our  request  to  his  llajesty,  coupled  with 
certain  conditions." 

"  And  I  discharged  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  to 
you,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

J'  I  looked  at  no  condition,  gentlemen,"  said  their 
King,  wiih  dignity,  "save  that  which  called  me  here 
to  assert  iny  rights  in  person.  Tiiat  I  have  fulfilled 
at  no  common  risk.  Here  I  stand  to  keep  my  word, 
and  I  expect  of  you  to  be  true  to  yours." 

"There  was,  or  should  have  been,  something  more 
Shan  that  in  our  proposal,  please  your  Majesty,"  said, 
SirRichnrd.     "There  was  a  condition  annexed  to  it." 

"  I  saw  it  not,"  said  Charles,  interrupting  him. 
"Out  of  tenderness  towards  the  noble  hearts  of  whom 
I  think  so  highly,  I  would  neither  see  nor  read  any 
thing  which  could  lessen  them  in  my  love  and  niy 
esteem.  Conditions  can  have  no  part  betwixt  Prince 
and  subject." 

"  Sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
"  I  see  from  Sir  Richard's  countenance  he  deems  it 
my  fault  that  your  3Iaiesty  seems  ignorant  of  what 
ycur  subjects  desired  tnat  I  should  communicate  to 
your  Majesty.  For  Heaven's  sake !  for  the  sake  of 
all  my  past  services  and  sufi'erings,  leave  not  such  a 
Btain  upon  niy  honour!  The  note,  Number  D.,  of 
which  this  is  a  copy,  referred  to  the  painful  subject  to 
which  Sir  Richard  again  directs  your  attention." 

"  You  press  upon  me,  gtntlemen,"  said  the  Prince, 
colouring  highly,  "recolleclions,  which,  as  I  hold 
them  most  alien  to  your  character,  I  would  willingly 
have  banished  from  my  memory.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  my  loyal  subjects  would  think  so  poorly  of  me, 
as  to  use  my  depressed  circumstances  as  a  reason  for 
forcing  themselves  into  niy  domestic  privacies,  and 
stipulating  arrangements  with  their  King  regarding 
matters,  in  which  the  meanest  hinds  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  thinking  for  themselves.  In  affairs  of  state 
and  public  policy,  I  will  ever  be  guided  as  becomes  a 
prince,  by  the  advice  of  my  wisest  counsellors;  in 
those  \yHich  regard  my  private  atl'ections,  and  my 
domestic  arrangements,  I  claim  the  same  freedom  of 
will  which  I  allow  to  all  my  subjects,  and  without 
which  a  crown  were  less  worth  wearing  than  a  beg- 
gar's bonnet." 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty."  said  Sir  Richard 
Glendale,  "I  see  it  must  be  my  lot  to  speak  unwill- 
ing truths ;  bflt  believe  me,  I  do  so  with  as  much 
profound  respect  as  deep  regret.  It  is  true,  we  have 
called  you  to  head  a  mighty  undertaking,  and  that 
your  Jiajesty,  preferring  honour  to  safely,  and  the 
love  of  50ur  country  to  your  own  ease,  has  conde- 
scended to  become  our  leiider.  But  we  also  pointrd 
out  as  a  liecessary  and  indispensable  preparatory  step 
to  the  achievement  of  our  purpose— and,  I  must  say, 
as  a  positive  condition  of  our  engaging  in  it— that  an 
individual,  supposed,— I  presume  not  to  guess  how 
truly,— to  have  your  jMajtsty's  jnore  intimate  con- 
.fidence,  and  believed,  I  will  not  say  on  absolute 
proof,  but  upon  the  most  pregnant  suspicion,  to  be 
cjipable  of  betraying  that  confidence  to  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  should  be  rejnoved  from  your  royal  house- 
hold and  society." 

•'This  is  too  insolent.  Sir  Richard  !"  said  Charles 
Edward.  "Have  you  inveigled  me  into  your  power 
10  bait  me  in  this  unseemly  manner? — And  you,  Red- 
gauntlet, why  did  you  suffer  matters  to  come  to  such 
.a  peint  as  this,  without  making  me  more  distinctly 
a«dre  what  insults  were  to  be  practised  on  me?" 

"My  gracious  Prince,"  said  Rcdgniintlet,  "I  am  so 
far  to  blame  in  this,  that  I  did  not  tliink  so  slight  an 
impediment  as  that  of  a  woman's  society  could  have 
really  interrupted  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude. 
I  am  a  plain  man,  .sire,  and  speak  but  bluntly  :  1  could 
not  have  dreamt  but  what,  within  the  first  five  mi- 
nutes o<"  this  interview,  either  Sir  Richard  and  his 
friends  would  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition 
BO  ungrateful  to  your  Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty 
would  have  sacrificed  this  unhappy  attacbment  to 
.  the  sound  advice,  or  even  to  the  over-an.xious  suspi- 
cions, of  so  many  faithful  subjects.  I  saw  no  entan- 
glement in  such  a  difficulty,  which  on  either  side 
might  not  have  been  broken  through  like  a  cobweb." 
Vou  were  mistaken,  sir,"  ^aid  Charles  Edward, 


I  "entirely  mistaken— as  much  so  as  you  are  at  this 
moment,  when  you  think  in  your  heart  niy  refusal  lo 
coniply  with  this  insolent  [iroposiiion  is  dictated  by  a 
childish  and  romantic  passion  for  an  individual.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  I  could  part  with  that  person  to-morrow, 
without  an  instant's  regret — that  I  liave  had  thoughts 
of  (iismissing  her  from  my  court,  for  reasons  known 
to  myself;  but  that  I  will  never  betray  my  rights  as  a 
sovereign  and  a  man,  by  taking  tliis  step  to  secure 
the  favour  of  any  one,  or  to  purcTiase  that  allegiance, 
which,  if  you  owe  it  to  me  at  all,  is  due  to  me  as  my 
birthright." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  RcdgaunUef ;  "I  hope 
both  your  IMajesty  and  Sir  Richard  will  reconsider 
your  resolutions,  or  forbear  this  discussion  in  a  con- 
juncture so  pressing.  I  trust  your  JMaiesty  will  recol- 
lect that  you  are  on  hostile  ground  ;  that  our  prepara- 
tions cannot  have  so  far  escaped  notice  as  to  pcrniit 
us  now  with  safety  to  retreat  from  our  purpose;  in- 
somuch, that  it  is  with  the  deepest  anxiety  of  heart  I 
foresee  even  danger  to  your  own  ro\  al  person,  unless 
you  can  generously  give  your  subjects  the  satisfac- 
tion, which  Sir  Richard  seems  to  think  they  are 
obstinate  in  demanding." 

"And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought  to  be,"  said 
the  Prince.  "  Is  it  in  these  circumstances  of  personal 
danger  in  which  you  expect  to  overconie  a  resolution, 
wluch  IS  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  me  aa 
a  man  or  a  prince?  If  the  axe  and  scalibld  were 
ready  before  the  windows  of  Whiteliall,  I  would 
rather  tread  the  same  path  with  my  great-grand- 
father, than  concede  the  slightest  point  in  which  my 
honour  is  concerned." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined  accent, 
and  looked  around  him  on  the  company,  all  of  whom 
(excepting  Darsie,  who  saw,  he  thought,  a  fair  period 
to  a  most  perilous  enterprise)  seemed  in  deep  anxiety 
and  confusion.  At  length,  Sir  Richard  spoke  in  a 
solemn  and  melancholy  tone. 

"If  the  safety,"  he  said,  "of  poor  Richard  Glendale 
were  alone  concerned  in  this  matter,  I  have  never 
valued  my  life  enough  lo  weigh  it  against  the  slight- 
est point  of  your  JIajesiy's  service.  But  I  am  only  a 
messenger — a  commissioner,  who  must  execute  my 
trust,  and  upon  whom  a  thousand  voices  will  cry 
Curse  and  wo,  if  I  do  it  not  with  fidelity.  All  of  j'our 
adlierents,  even  Redgauntlet  himself,  see  certain  ruin 
to  this  enteiprise — the  greatest  danger  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's person— the  utter  destruction  of  all  your  party 
and  friends,  if  they  insist  not  on  the  point,  which, 
unfortunately,  your  Majesty  is  so  unwilling  to  con- 
cede. I  speak  it  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish— with  a 
tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions— but  it  must  be 
spoken — the  fatal  irulh— that  if  your  royal  goodness 
cannot  yield  to  us  a  boon  which  we  hold  necessary 
to  our  security  and  vour  own,  your  Majesty  with  one 
word  disarms  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  draw  their 
swords  in  your  behalf;  or,  to  speak  yet  more  plainly, 
you  annihilate  even  the  semblance  of  a  royal  party  in 
Great  Britain." 

"And  why  do  you  not  add,"  said  the  Prince,  scorn- 
fully, "that  the  men  who  have  been  ready  to  assume 
arms  in  my  behalf,  will  atone  for  their  treason  to  the 
Elector,  by  delivering  me  up  to  the  fate  for  which  so 
many  proclamations  have  destined  me?  Carry  my 
head  to  St.  James's,  gentlemen;  you  will  do  a  more 
acceptable  and  a  more  honourable  action,  than,  hav- 
ing inveigled  me  into  a  situation  which  places  me  so 
completely  in  your  power,  to  dishonour  yourselves  by 
propositions  which  dishonour  me." 

"jMy  God.  sire!"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  in  impatience,  "of  what  great 
and  inexpiable  crime  can  your  Majesty's  ancestors 
have  been  guilty,  that  they  have  been  punished  by 
the  infliction  of  judicial  blindness  on   their  whole 

generation !— Come,  my  Lord ,  we  must  to  our 

friends." 

"  By  your  leave.  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  voung  no- 
bleman, "not  till  we  have  learned  what  mensui'.a 
can  be  taken  for  his  Majesty's  personal  safety. 

"Care  not  for  me,  young  man,"  said  Charles  Ed- 
ward; "when  I  was  m  the  society  of  Highland  rob- 
bers and  cattle-drovers,  I  was  safer  than  I  now  liclil 
myself  among  the  representatives  of  the  best  blood 
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in  Ensrland. — Farewell,  gentlemen — I  will  shift  for 
nivself." 

•'This  must  never  be,"  snidRedgauntlei.  "Let  me 
that  liroiislit  you  to  the  point  of  danger,  at  least  pro- 
vide for  your  safe  retreat." 

So  savin?,  he  hastily  left  the  nparlnient,  followed 
by  his  nephew.  The  Wanderer,  averting  his  eyes 
from  Lord and  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  threw  him- 
self into  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment, 
while  they,  in  much  an.xiety,  stood  together  at  a  dis- 
taiice  from  him,  and  conversed  in  wliispers. 


CHAPTER   XXIIL 

NARRATIVE  COKTINT'ED. 

Whex  Redgauntlet  left  the  room,  in  haste  and  dis- 
composure, tlie  first  person  he  met  on  the  stair,  and 
indeed  so  close  by  the  door  of  the  apartment  that 
Darsie  thought  he  must  have  been  listening  there, 
was  his  attendant  Nixon. 

'■  What  the  devil  do  you  here  ?"  he  said  abruptly  and 
sternly. 

"  1  wait  your  orders,"  said  Nixon.  "  I  hope  all's 
right  ?— excuse  my  zeal." 

'"All  is  wrong,  sir — Where  is  the  seafaring  fellow — 
Ewart — what  do  you  call  him'?" 

"  Nanty  Ewart,  sir — I  will  carry  your  commands," 
said  Nixon. 

"I  will  deliver  them  myself  to  him,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet:  "call  him  hither." 

■'But  should  your  honour  leave  thepresence?"  said 
Nixon,  still  lingering. 

'"Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  prate  to  me?"  said  Redgaunt- 
let, bending  his  brows.  "  I,  sir,  transact  my  own 
business ;  you,  I  am  told,  act  by  a  ragged  deputy." 

Witliout  farther  answer,  Nixon  departed,  rather 
disconcerted,  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie. 

"That  dog  turns  insolent  and  lazy,"  said  Redgaunt- 
let ;  "  but  I  must  bear  wiih  him  for  a  while." 

A  moment  after,  Nixon  returned  with  Ewnrt. 

"Is  this  the  smugghng  fellow T"  demanded  Red- 
gauntlet. 

Nixon  nodded. 

"Is  he  sober  now  1 — he  was  brawling  anon." 

"  Sober  enoush  for  business,"  said  Nixon. 

"Well  then,liark  ve,  Ewart— man  your  boat  with 
your  best  hands,  and  have  her  by  the  pier— get  your 
other  fellows  on  board  the  brig — if  vou  nave  anv  car- 
go left,  throw  it  overboard ;  it  shall  be  all  paid,  five 
times  over — and  be  ready  for  a  start  to  Wales  or  the 
Hebrides,  or  perhaps  for  Sweden  or  Norway." 

Ewart  answered  sullenly  enoush,  "Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"Go  with  him,  Nijcon,"  said  Redgauntlet,  forcing 
himself  to  speak  with  some  appearance  of  cordiality 
to  the  servant  with  whom  he  was  offended;  "see  he 
does  his  duty." 

Ewart  left  the  house  sullenly,  followed  by  Nixon. 
The  sailor  was  Justin  tliat  species  of  drunken  hu- 
mour which  made  him  jealous,  passionate,  and  trou- 
Dlesome,  without  showing  any  other  disorder  than 
that  of  irritabijity.  As  he  walked  towards  the  beach 
he  kept  muttering  to  himself  but  in  such  a  tone  that 
his  companion  lost  not  a  word,  "  Smuggling  fellow — 
Ay,  smuggler — and,  start  vour  cargo  into  the  sea — 
and  be  ready  to  start  for  the  Hebrides,  or  Sweden— 
or  the  devil,  I  suppose. — Well,  and  what  if  I  said  in 
answer — Rebel,  Jacobite — traitor— Til  make  you  and 
your  d — d  confederates  walk  the  plank — I  have  seen 
t>etter  men  do  it— half-a-score  of  a  morning— when  I 
was  across  the  Line." 

"  D-d  unhandsome  terms  those  Redgauntlet  used 
to  you,  brother,"  said  Nixon. 

'  Which  tlo  you  mean?"  said  Fwart,  starting,  and 
recollecting  himself.  "I  have  been  at  my  old  trade 
of  thinking  aloud,  have  I  1" 

"No  matter,"  answered  Nixon,  "none  but  a  friend 
heard  you.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  lled- 
gauntlet  disarmed  you  this  morning?" 

"  Why,  I  would  bear  no  malice  about  that — only  he 
is  so  (-ur.sedly  high  and  saucy,"  siaid  F^wart. 

"And  then,"  said  Nixon,  "I  know  you  for  a  true- 
tH-Arted  Protestant." 


"  That  I  am,  by  G— ,"  said  Ewart.  "  No,  the  Span- 
iards could  never  get  my  religion  from  me." 

'"And  a  friend  to  King  George,  and  the  Hanover 
line  of  succession,"  said  NLxon,  still  walking  and 
speaking  very  slow. 

"  You  may  swear  I  am,  excepting  in  the  way  of  bu- 
siness, as  Turnpenny  says.  I  like  King  George,  but 
I  can't  afford  to  pay  duties." 

"You  are  outlawed,  I  believe?"  said  Nixon. 

"Ami? — faith,  I  believe  I  am, "'said  Ewart.  "I 
wish  I  were  inlawed  again  with  all  my  heart— But 
come  along,  we  must  get  all  ready  for  our  peremptory 
gentleman,  I  suppose." 

"  I  will  teach  you  a  better  trick,"  snid  Ni-wn. 
"  There  is  a  bloody  pack  of  rebels  yonder." 

"Ay,  we  all  know  that,"  said  the  smuggler;  "but 
the  snowball's  melting,  I  think." 

"There  is  some  one  yonder,  whose  head  is  worth- 
thirty— thousand — pounds — of  sterling  money,"  said 
Ni.xon,  pausing  between  each  word,  as  if  to  enforce 
the  magnificence  of  the  sum. 

"And  what  of  that?"  said  Ewart,  quickly. 

"Only  that  if,   instead  of  lying  by  the. pier  with 


vonr  men  on  their  oars,  if  you  will  just  carry  your 
nd  tal 

.  ^- 
make  a  man  of  vou  for  life!" 


boat  on  board  just  novs',  a 

signal  from  the  shore,  bv  G — d,  Naniy  Ewart,  I 


ake  no  notice  of  any 
will 


"Oh,  ho!  theii  the  Jacobite  gentry  are  not  so  safe 
as  they  think  themselves?"  saia  Nanty. 

"In  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  NLxon,  "they  will  be 
made  safer  in  Carlisle  Castle." 

"  The  devil  they  will  I"  said  Ewart ;  "  and  you  have 
been  the  informer,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  ill  paid  for  my  service  among 
the  Redgauntlets — have  scarce  got  dog's  v.-ages— and 
been  treated  worse  than  ever  dog  was  used.  I  tiave 
the  old  fox  and  his  cubs  in  the  same  trap  now,  Nanty; 
and  we'll  see  how  a  certain  young  lady  will  look  then. 
You  see  I  am  frank  with  you,  Nantv. 

"And  I  will  be  as  frank'  with  you,^'  said  the  smuaj- 
gler.  "  You  are  a  d — d  old  scoundrel — traitor  to  the 
man  whose  bread  you  enl!  I\Ie  help  to  betray  poor 
devils,  that  have  been  so  often  betrayed  myself !— Not 
if  they  were  a  hundred  Popes,  De\nls,  and  Pretendtrs. 
I  will  back  and  tell  them  their  danger— they  are  part 
of  cargo— regularly  invoiced — put  under  my  charge 
by  the  owners— ril  back" ^ 

"You  are  not  stark  mad?"  said  Nixon,  who  now 
saw  he  had  miscalculated  in  supposing  Nanty's  wild 
ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity  could  be  shaken  even^by 
resentment,  or  by  his  Protestant  partialities.  "You 
shall  not  go  back — it  is  all  a  joke." 

"I'll  back  to  Redgauntlet,  and  see  whether  it  is  a 
joke  he  will  laugh  at." 

"My  life  is  lost  if  you  do,"  said  Ni.xon— "hear 
reason." 

They  were  in  a  clump  oi;  cluster  of  tall  furze  at  the 
moment  they  were  speaking,  about  half  wav  between 
the  pier  and  the  house,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  from 
which  Nixon,  whose  object  it  was  to  gain  time,  had 
induced  Ewart  to  diverge  insensibly. 

He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  desperate 
rescjlution.  "Hear  reason,"  he  said;  and  added, 
as  Nanty  still  endeavoured  to  pass  him,  "Or  else 
hear  this  !"  discharging  a  pocket-pistol  into  the 
unfortunate  man's  body. 

Nantv  staggered,  but  kept  his  fcpt.  "It  has  cut 
my  baA-bone  asunder,"  he  said  /:^'.i  have  done 
me  the  last  good  office,  and  I  will  not  die  ungrateful.'' 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  collected  h'"  re-  ■ 
maining  strength,  stood  firm  for  an  instant,  drew  his 
hanger,  and  fetching  a  stroke  with  both  hands,  cut 
Cristal  Nixon  down.  The  blow,  struck  with  all  tiw 
energy  of  a  desperate  and  dying  man,  exhibited  a 
force  to  which  Ewart's  exhaustexl  frame  might  have 
seemed  inadefjuate;- it  cleft  the  hat  which  the 
wretch  wore,  though  secured  by  a  plate  of  iron 
within  the  lining,  bit  d^ep  into  his  skull,  and  there 
left  a  fragment  of  the  weapon,  which  was  broke  by 
the  fury  of  the  blow. 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  lugger,  wh  •  strolled  up, 
attracted  by  the  firing  of  the  V'stql,  though,  being  a 
small  one,  the  report  was  very  trifling,  found  both 
the  unfortunate  men  stark  dead.    Alarmed  at  what 
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:.e  saw,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  the  conse- 
tuence  of  some  unsuccessful  engagement  betwixt 
rislate  coinniandor  and  a  revenue  officer,  (for  Nixon 
•„hancod  not  to  be  personally  known  to  liim,)  the 
eador  hastened  bnck  to  the  boat,  in  order  to  apprize 
his  comrades  of  Nanty's  fate,  and  to  advise  them  to 
take  oil'  themselves  and  the  vessil. 

Mean  tin)e  lledgauntlet,  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
despatched  Nixon  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  re- 
treat for  the  unforrunate  Charles  in  case  of  extremity, 
returned  to  the  apartment  where  he  had  left  the 
Wantierer.     He  now  found  him  alone. 

"  8ir  Richard  Gkndale,"  said  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  "with  bis  youn?  friend,  has  i;one  to  consult 
their  adherents  now  in  tlie  house.  Redgauntlet,  my 
friend,  I  will  not  blame  you  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  lind  myself,  though  I  am  at  once  placed  in 
danger,  and  rendered  contemptible.  But  you  ought 
to  have  stated  to  me  more  strongly  the  weight  which 
these  gentlemen  attached  to  their  insolent  proposi- 
tion. You  should  have  told  me  that  no  compioniise 
would  have  any  eifect — that  they  desired,  not  a 
Prince  to  govern  them,  but  one,  on  the  contrary, 
over  whom  they  were  to  exercise  restraint  on  all 
occa.-!ons,  from  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state,  down 
to  the  most  intimate  and  closest  concerns  of  his  own 
privacy,  w  hich  the  most  ordinary  men  desire  to  keep 
Eeerei,  and  sacred  from  interference." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  much  agita- 
tion, "I  acted  for  the  best  when  I  pressed  your 
Wajesty  to  come  hither— I  never  thought  that  your 
Majesty,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  have  scrupled,  when 
a  kingdom  was  in  view,  to  sacrifice  an  attachment, 
which" 

"Peace,  sir !"  said  Charles;  "it  is  not  for  you  to 
estimate  my  feelings  upon  such  a  subject." 

Redgauntlet  coloured  high,  and  bowed  profoundly. 
"At  least,"  he  resumed,  "I  hoped  that  some  middle 
way  might  be  found,  and  it  shall — and  must — Come 
with  me,  nephew.  We  will  to  these  gentlemen,  and 
I  am  confident  I  shall  bring  back  heart-stirring 
tidings." 

"  I  will  do  much  to  comply  with  them,  Redgauntlet. 
I  am  loath,  having  again  set  my  foot  on  British  land, 
to  quit  it  without  a  blow  for  mv  right.  But  this  \vhich 
ihey  demand  of  me  is  a  degradation,  and  compliance 
is  impossible." 

Redgauntlet,  followed  by  his  nephew,  the  unwilling 
Bcectator  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  left  once  more 
the  apartment  of  the  adventurous  Wanderer,  and 
was  met  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  .foe  Crackenthorp. 
"Where  are  the  other  gentlemen  ?"  he  said. 

"Yonder,  in  the  west  barrack,"  answered  Joe; 
■"but  Master  Ingoldsby," — that  was  the  name  by 
which  Redgauntlet  was  most  generally  known  in 
.Cumberland,— "I  wished  to  say  to  you  that  I  must 
put  yonder  folk  together  in  one  room." 
.    "  What  folk?"  said  Redgauntlet,  impatiently. 

W'hy,  them  prisoner  stranger  folk,  as  you  bid 
.Crista!  Nixon  look  after.  Lord  love  you!  this  is  a 
large  house  enow,  but  we  cannot  have  separate  lock- 
ups for  folks,  as  they  have  in  Newgate  or  in  Bedlam. 
Vender's  a  mad  beggar,  that  is  to  be  a  great  man 
.when  he  wins  a  lawsuit,  Lord  help  him  ! — Yon- 
der's  a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  charged  with  a  riot ;  and, 
ecod,  I  must  make  one  key  and  one  lock  keep  them, 
for  we  arechokeful,  and  you  have  sent  off  old  Ni.xon, 
ifant  could  have  given  one  some  help  in  this  confusion. 
Besides,  they  take  up  every  one  a  room,  and  call  for 
naughts  on  earth, — excepting  the  old  man,  who  calls 
lustily  enough,— but  he  has  not  a  penny  to  pay  shot." 

"Do  as  thou  wilt  with  them,"  said  Redgauntlet, 
who  had  listened  impatiently  to  his  statement:  "so 
ihou  dost  but  keep  them  from  getting  out  and  making 
Bome  alarm  in  the  country,  I  care  not." 

"A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer!"  said  Darsie.  "This 
must  be  Fairford  and  Geddes.— Uncle,  I  must  request 
of  you" 

'  Niiy,  nephew,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet,  "this  is 
■  no  time  for  asking  questions.     You   shall   yourself 
decide  upon  their  fate  in  the  course  of  an  hour— no 
harm  whatever  is  designed  them." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  towards  the  place  where  the 
Jacobite  gentlemen  were  holding  their  council,  and 
Vol..  V. 


Darsie  followed  him.  in  the  hope  that  the  obstacle 
which  had  arisen  to  the  prosecution  of  their  desperatp 
adventure  would  prove  insurmountable,  and  spare  hiin 
the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  and  violent  rupture  with 
his  uncle.  The  discussions  among  them  were  very 
eager;  the  more  daring  part  of  the  conspirators,  who 
had  little  but  life  to  lose,  being  desirous  to  pmceed  at 
all  hazards  ;  while  the  others,  whom  a  isense  of  Imnour 
and  a  hesitatitm  to  disavow  long-chenshed  principles 
had  brought  forward,  were  perhaps  not  ill  satisfied  la 
have  a  fair  apology  for  declining  an  adventure,  into 
which  they  had  entered  with  more  of  reluctance  tbaia 
zeal. 

Mean  while  Joe  Crackenthorp,  availing  himself  of 
the  hasty  permission  obtained  from  Redgauntlet,  jiro- 
ceeded  to  assemble  in  one  apartment  those  whose  safa 
custody  had  been  thought  necessary  ;  and  without 
much  considering  the  propriety  of  the  matter,  he 
selected  for  the  common  place  of  confinement,  the 
room  which  Lilias  had  since  her  lirothers  departure 
occupied  alone.  It  had  a  strong  lock,  and  was  double- 
hinged,  which  probably  led  to  the  preference  assigned 
to  it  as  a  place  of  security. 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremony,  and  a  good  deal 
of  nuise,  introduced  the  Quaker  and  Fairford ;  the 
first  descanting  on  the  immorality,  the  other  on  th« 
illegality,  of  hfs  proceedings;  and  he  turning  a  deaf 
ear  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Next  he  pushed 
in,  almost  in  headlong  fashion,  the  unfortunate  liti- 
gant, who  having  made  some  resistance  at  the  thresh- 
old, had  received  a  violent  thrust  in  consequence,  and 
came  rushing  forward,  like  a  ram  in  the  act  of  charg- 
ing, with  such  impetus,  as  must  have  carried  him  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  and  struck  the  cocked  hat  which 
sat  perched  on  the  top  of  his  tow  wig  against  i\Iis3 
Redgauntlet's  person,  had  not  the  honest  Quakt^r 
interrujited  his  career  uy  seizing  him  bvthecoliar,  and 
bringing  him  to  a  stand.  "Friend,^'  said  he,  with 
the  real  good-breeding  which  so  often  subsists  inde- 
pendently of  ceremonial,  "  thou  art  no  company  for 
that  young  person;  she  is,  thou  seest,  frightened  at 
our  being  so  suddenly  thrust  in  hither;  and  although 
tliat  be  no  fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will  become  lis  to  be- 
have civilly  towards  her.  Wherefore  come  thou  with 
me  to  this  window,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  con 
cerns  thee  to  know." 

"And  what  for  should  I  no  speak  to  the  leddy, 
friend?"  said  Peter,  who  was  now  about  half  seas 
over.  "I  have  spoke  to  leddies  before  now,  man— 
What  for  should  she  be  frightened  at  me  ?— I  nin  nae 
bogle,  I  ween. — What  are  ye  pooin'  me  that  gate  for? 
— Ye  will  rive  my  coat,  and  I  will  have  a  good  actiorj 
for  having  myself  made  sartwn  atque  tectum  at  your 
expenses. 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  Mr.  Geddes,  whose 
muscles  were  as  strongas  his  judgment^was  sound  and 
his  temper  sedate,  led  Poor  Peter,  under  the  sense  ol 
a  control  against  which  he  could  not  struagle,  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  apartment,  where,  placing  him, 
whether  he  wotild  or  no,  in  a  chair,  he  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  efliictually  prevented  his  annoying  the  young 
lady,  upon  whom  he  had  seemed  bent  on  conferring 
the  delights  of  his  society. 

If  Peter  had  immediately  recognised  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  it  is  probable  that  not  even  the  be- 
nevolent efforts  of  the  Quaker  could  have  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  restraint ;  but  Fairford's  back  was  turned 
towards  his  client,  whose  optics,  besides  being  some- 
what dazzled  with  ale  and  brandy,  were  speedily  en 
gaged  in  contemplating  a  half-crown  which  Joshua 
held  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  "  Friend,"thou  art  indigent  and  improvi- 
dent. This  will,  well  employed,  procure  thee  susten 
tation  of  nature  for  more  tlian  a  single  day ;  and  1 
will  bestow  it  on  thee  if  thou  wilt  sit  here  and  keep 
me  company ;  for  neither  thou  nor  I,  friend,  are  fU 
company  for  ladies." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  friend,"  said  Peter,  scornfully  : 
"I  was  aye  kend  to  be  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex  ;  and 
when  I  was  in  business  I  served  the  leddies  wi'  anither 
sort  of  decorum  than  Plainstanes,  the  d— d  awkwtird 
scoundrel!  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  ditt  ay  be- 
tween us." 

"  Well,  but,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  obsen-«( 
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that  the  young  lady  still  seemed  to  fear  Peter's  intru- 
Bion,  ''I  wish  to  hear  thee  speak  about  this  great 
•awsuit  of  thine,  which  has  been  matter  of  such 
celebrity." 

"Celebrity  ?— Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Peter,  for 
the  string  was  touched  to  which  his  crazy  imagination 
always  vibrated.  "And  I  dinna  wonder  that  folk 
that  judge  things  by  their  outward  grandeur,  should 
think  me  something  worth  their  envying.  It's  very 
true  ihat  it  is  grandeur  upon  earth  to  hear  ane's  name 
thundered  out  along  the  long-arched  roof  of  the 
Outer-House, — '  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plain- 
etanes,  el  per  contra  ;'  a'  the  best  lawyers  in  the  house 
fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey;  some  because  they  are 
in  the  cause,  and  some  because  they  want  to  be 
thought  engaged  (for  there  are  tricks  in  other  trades 
by  selling  muslins)— to  see  the  reporters  mending  their 
pens  to  take  down  the  debate— the  Lords  themselves 
"oim'  in  their  chairs,  like  folk  sitting  down  to  a  gude 
dinner,  and  crying  on  the  clerks  for  parts  and  pendi- 
cles of  the  process,  who,  puir  bodies,  can  do  little 
mair  than  cry  on  their  closet-keepers  to  help  them. 
To  see  a'  this,"  continued  Peter  in  a  tone  of  sus- 
tained rapture,  "  and  to  ken  that  naetliing  will  be  said 
or  dune  amang  a'  thae  grand  folk,  for  maybe  the  feck 
of  three  hours,  saving  what  concerns  you  and  your 
business — O,  man,  nae  wonder  that  ye  judge  this  to  be 
earthly  glory ! — And  yet,  neighbour,  as  I  was  saying, 
there  be  no  unco  drawbacks — I  whiles  think  of  my  bit 
house,  where  dinner,  and  supper,  and  breakfast,  used 
to  come  without  the  crying  for,  just  as  if  fairies  had 
brought  it — and  the  gude  bed  at  e'en — and  the  needfu' 
penny  in  the  pouch.— And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldly 
substance  capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks, 
now  up,  now  down,  as  the  breath  of  judge  or  counsel 
inclines  it  for  pursuer  or  defender,-trotn,  man.  there  are 
times  I  rue  having  ever  begun  the  plea  wark,  though 
may  be,  when  ye  consider  the  renown  and  credit 
I  have  by  it,  ye  will  hardly  believe  what  I  am  saying." 

"Indeed,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh,  "I  am 
glad  thou  hast  found  any  thing  in  the  legal  con- 
tention which  compensates  thee  for  poverty  and 
hunger;  but  I  believe,  were  other  human  objects  of 
ambition  looked  upon  as  closely,  their  advantages 
would  be  found  as  chimerical  as  those  attending  thy 
protracted  litigation." 

"But  never  mind,  friend."  said  Peter,  "I'll  tell  you 
the  exact  state  of  the  conjunct  processes,  and  make 
you  sensible  that  I  can  bring  niyseli  round  with  a  wet 
finger,  novy  I  have  my  finger  and  my  thumb  on  this 
loup-the-dike  loon,  the  lad  Fairford." 

Alan  Fairford  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  the 
masked  lady,  (for  Miss  Redgauntlet  had  retained  her 
riding  vizara,)  endeavouring  to  assure  her  as  he  per- 
ceived her  anxiety,  of  such  protection  as  he  could 
aft'ord,  when  his  own  name,  pronounced  in  a  loud 
tone,  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  round,  and, 
Beeiiig  Peter  Peebles,  as  hastily  turned  to  avoid  his 
notice,  in  which  he  succeeded,  so  earnest  was  Peter 
upon  his  colloquy  with  one  of  the  most  respectable 
auditors  whose  attention  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
engage.  And  by  this  little  motion,  momentary  as  it 
was,  Alan  gained  an  unexpected  advantage ;  for 
while  he  looked  round,  Jliss  Lilias,  I  could  never 
ascertain  why,  took  llie  moment  to  adjust  her  mask, 
and  did  it  so  awkwardly,  that  when  her  companion 
again  turned  his  head,  he  recognised  as  nmch  of  her 
features  as  authorized  him  to  address  her  as  his  fair 
cli(!nt,  and  to  press  hisotfersof  protection  and  assist- 
ance with  the  boldness  of  a  former  acquaintance. 

Lilias  Redgauntlet  withdrew  the  mask  from  her 
crnnsotieil  cheek.  "]\Ir.  Fairford."  she  said,  in  a 
voice  almost  inaudible,  "you  have  the  character  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  sense  and  generosity  ;  but  we 
h:!ve  already  met  in  one  situation  wliich  you  must  think 
Fingular  ;  and  I  must  be  expospH  to  misconstruction, 
at  least  for  my  lorwardncss,  were  it  not  in  a  cause  in 
whir'h  my  dearest  affections  were  concerned." 

"  .Any  intirest  in  my  beloved  friend,  Darsie  Lati- 
Ciier,"  said  Fairford,  stepping  a  lit  tie  back,  and  putting 
a  marked  restraint  upon  his  former  advances,  "gives 
mea  double  r'ght  to  be  useful  to"—.  He  stopped  short. 

"  To  lus  sister,  your  goodness  would  say,  answered 
Ijtliaa 


"  His  sister,  madam  !"  replied  Alan,  in  the  extremity 
of  astonishment—"  Sister,  I  presume  in  affection 
only  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I  are  con- 
nected by  the  bonds  of  actual  relationship;  and  I  ana 
not  sorry  to  be  the  first  to  tell  this  to  the  friend  he 
most  values." 

Fairford's  first  thought  was  on  the  violent  passion 
which  Darsie  hadexpressed  towards  the  fair  unknown. 
"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "how  did  he  bear  the 
discovery  ?" 

"  With  resignation,  I  hope,"  said  Lilias,  smiling. 
"A  more  accomplished  sister  he  might  easily  have 
come  by,  but  scarcely  could  have  found  one  who 
could  love  him  more  than  I  do." 

"I  meant— I  only  meant  to  say,"  said  the  young 
counsellor,  his  presence  of  mind  failing  him  for  an 
instant—"  that  is,  I  meant  to  ask  where  Darsie 
Latimer  is  at  this  moment." 

"  In  this  very  house,  and  under  the  guardianship  ol 
his  uncle,  whom  I  belive  you  knew  as  a  visiter  of 
your  father,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Herries  of  Bir- 
renswork." 

"Letrne  hasten  to  him,"  said  Fairford;  "I  have 
sought  him  through  diificulties  and  dangers — I  niua. 
see  hirn  instantly.' 

"You  forget  you  are  a  prisoner,"  said  the  youn% 
lady. 

"  True— true  ;  but  I  cannot  be  long  detained— the 
cause  alleged  is  too  ridiculous." 

"Alas!'  said  Lilias,  "our  fate— my  brother's  and 
mine,  at  least — must  turn  on  the  deliberations  perhaps 
of  less  than  an  hour. — For  you,  sir,  I  believe  a.nd 
apprehend  nothing  but  some  restraint;  my  uncle  i* 
neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  though  few  will  go  fartha 
in  the  cause  which  he  has  adopted." 

"  Which  is  that  of  the  Pretend-"  ' 

"For  God's  sake  speak  lower !"  said  Lilias,  ap- 
proaching her  hand,  as  if  to  stop  him,  "The  word 
may  cost  you  your  life.  You  do  not  kriow — indeed 
you  do  not— the  terrors  of  the  situation  in  which  w» 
at  present  stand,  and  in  which  I  fear  you  also  an 
involved  by  your  friendship  for  my  brother." 

"  I  do  not  indeed  know  the  particulars  of  our  situa 
tion,"  said  Fairford;  "but  be  the  danger  what  it  may, 
I  shall  not  grudge  my  share  of  it  for  the  sake  of  my 
friend;  or,'  he  added,  with  more  timidity,  "of  mj 
friend's  sister.  Let  me  hope,"  he  said,  "  my  deai 
Miss  Latimer,  that  my  presence  may  be  of  some  use 
to  you  ;  and  that  it  may  be  so,  let  me  entreat  a  share 
of  your  confidence  which  1  am  conscious  I  have 
otherwise  no  right  to  ask." 

He  led  her,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  recess  of  the 
farther  window  of  the  room,  and  observing  to  her 
that,  unhappily,  he  was  particularly  exposed  to  inter- 
ruption from  the  mad  old  man  whose  entrance  had 
alarmed  her,  he  disposed  of  Darsie  Latimer's  riding- 
skirt,  which  had  been  left  in  the  apartment,  over  the 
back  of  two  chairs,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  screen, 
behind  which  he  ensconced  himself  with  the  maiden 
of  the  green  tiiantle;  feeling  at  the  moment,  that  the 
danf^er  in  which  he  was  placed  was  almost  compen- 
sated by  the  intelligence  which  permitled  those  feel- 
ings tosvards  her  to  revive,  which  justice  to  his  friend 
had  induced  him  to  stifle  in  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  of  adviser  and  advised,  of  pro- 
tector and  protected,  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  re- 
spective condition  of  man  and  woman,  that  great 
progress  towards  intimacy  is  often  made  in  very  short 
space;  for  the  circumstances  call  for  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  forbid  coyne.^s  on  that 
of  the  lady,  so  that  the  usual  barriers  against  easy  iiv- 
tercourse  are  at  once  tlirown  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  securing  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  from  observation,  conversing  in  whis- 
pers, and  seated  in  a  corner,  v.-here  they  were  brought 
into  so  close  contact  that  their  faces  nearly  touch.;d 
each  other,  Fairford  hi^Trd  from  Lilias  Redgnuinlet  the 
history  of  her  family,  particularly  of  her  uncle;  his 
views  upon  her  brother,  and  the  agonv  which  she  felt, 
lest  at  that  very  moment  he  might  succeed  in  engaging 
Darsie  in  some  desperate  scheme,  fatal  to  his  fortune, 
and  perhaps  to  his  life. 
Alan  Fairford's  acute  understanding  insMntly  con 
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necfed  what  he  had  heard  with  ;he  circumstances  he 
had  witnessed  at  F'airhidies.  His  first  thought  was, 
to  attempt,  at  all  risks,  his  instant  escape,  and  pro- 
cure assistance  powerful  cnouidi  to  crush,  in  the  very 
cradle,  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  determined  character. 
This  he  did  not  consider  as  difficult;  for,  thoui^h  the 
door  was  guarded  on  the  outside,  the  window,  which 
was  not  above  ten  feet  from  the  s^round,  was  open  for 
escape,  the  common  on  which  it  looked  was  unen- 
closed, and  profusely  covered  with  fui^e.  There 
would,  he  thought,  be  little  difficulty  in  etiecting  his 
liberty,  and  in  concealing  his  course  after  he  had 
gained  it. 

But  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  scheme.  Her 
uncle,  she  said,  was  a  man,  who,  in  his  moments  of 
enthusiasm,  knew  neither  remorse  nor  fear.  He  was 
capable  of  visiting  upon  Darsic  any  injury  which  he 
might  conceive  F^airford  had  rendered  him— he  was 
her  near  kinsman  also^  and  not  an  unkind  one,  and 
she  deprecated  any  efiort,  even  in  her  brother's  fa- 
vour, by  v\liich  his  life  must  be  exposed  to  danger. 
Fairford  himself  remembered  Father  Buonaventure, 
and  made  little  question  but  that  he  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  Saint  George;  and  with 
feelings  which,  although  contradictory  of  his  public 
duty,  can  hardly  be  much  censured,  his  heart  recoiled 
froiii  being  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of  such 
a  long  line  of  Scottish  Princes  should  be  rooted  up. 
He  then  thought  of  obtaining  an  audience,  if  possible, 
of  this  devoted  person,  and  cxplainiiis;  to  him  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  his  undertaking,  which  he  judged  it 
likely  that  the  ardour  of  his  partisans  might  have  con- 
cealed from  him.  But  he  relinquished  this  design  as 
soon  as  formed.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  any  light 
which  he  could  throw  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
would  come  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  one  who  was 
alwavs  reported  to  have  his  own  full  share  of  the 
hereditary  obstinacy  which  had  cost  his  ancestors  so 
dear,  and  who,  in  drawing  the  sword,  must  have 
thrown  from  him  the  scabbard. 

Lilias  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all  others, 
seemed  most  suited  to  the  occasion,  that  yielding, 
namelv,  to  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  they 
shoulcf  watch  carefully  when  Darsie  should  obtain 
any  degree  of  freedom,  and  endeavour  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  him,  in  which  case  their  joint  flight 
might  be  eflected,  and  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  any  one. 

Their  youthful  deliberation  had  nearly  fixed  in  this 
point,  when  Fairford,  who  waslistenina  to  the  low  sweet 
whispering  tones  of  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  rendered  yet 
more  interesting  by  some  slight  touch  of  foreign  ac- 
cent, was  startled  by  a  heavv  hand  which  descended 
with  full  w-eight  on  his  shoulder,  while  the  discordant 
notes  of  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  length  broken 
loose  from  the  \\jell-meaning  Quaker,  exclaimed  in  the 
ear  of  his  truarrt  counsel—"  Aha,  lad  !  I  think  ye  are 
catched — An'  so  ye  are  turned  chamber-counsel,  are 
ye 7— And  ye  have  drawn  tip  wi'  clients  in  scarfs  and 
hoods?  But  bide  a  wee.  billie,  and  see  if  I  dinnasort 
ye  w-hen  my  petition  and  complaint  comes  to  be  dis- 
cussed, with  or  without  answers,  under  certifica- 
tion." 

Alan  Fairford  had  never  more  difficulty  in  his  life 
to  subdue  a  first  emotion,  than  he  had  to  refrain  from 
knocking  down  the  crazy  blockhead  who  had  broke 
in  upon  nim  at  such  a  moment.  But  the  length  of 
Peter's  address  gave  him  time,  fortunately  perhaps 
for  both  parties,  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  irregularity 
of  such  a  proceeding.  He  stood  silent,  however,  with 
vexation,  while  Peter  went  on. 

'■  Wtel.  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ye  are  thinking  shame 
o'  yoursell,  and  nae  great  wonder.  Ye  maun  leave 
this  quean— the  like  of  her  is  ow^er  light  compary  for 
you.  I  have  heard  honest  Mr.  Pest  say,  that  the 
gown  grees  ill  wi'  the  petticoat.  But  come  awa  hame 
to  your  pair  father,  and  I'll  take  care  of  you  the  haill 
gate,  and  keep  you  company,  and  deil  a  word  we  will 
speak  about,  but  just  the  state  of  the  conjoined  pro- 
cesses of  '.he  great  cause  of  Poor  Peebles  against 
Plainstanes." 

"  If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of  that  suit, 
friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "as  I  have  heard  out  of 
mare  compassion  for  thee,  I  think  ver.ly  thou  wilt 


soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  unless  it  be  alto- 
gether bottomless." 

Fairford  shook  off,  rather  indignantly,  the  large 
bony  hand  which  Peter  had  imposed  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  was  about  to  say  something  peevish,  upon  so 
unpleasant  and  insolent  a  mode  of  interruption,  when 
the  door  opened,  a  ircble  voice  saying  to  the  sentinel. 
"I  tell  you  1  maun  be  in,  to  see  if  Mr.  Nixon's  here; 
and  Little  Benjie  thrust  in  his  mophead  and  keen 
black  eyes.  Ere  he  could  withdraw  it,  Peter  Peebles 
sprang  to  the  door,  seized  on  the  boy  by  the  collar, 
and  dragged  him  forward  into  the  room. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  "  ve  ne'er-do-weel  limb  of 
Satan — I'll  gar  you  satisfy  the  production,  I  trow — 
I'll  hae  first  and  second  diligence  against  you,  ye 
deevil's  buckie!" 

"What  dost  thou  want  ?"  said  the  Quaker,  iriter- 
fering;  "why  dost  thou  frighten  the  boy,  friend 
Peebles  ?" 

"I  gave  the  bastard  a  penny  to  bu'>  me  snuff,"  said 
the  pauper,  "  and  he  has  rendered  no  account  of  his 
intromissions  ;  but  I'll  gar  him  as  gude." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  forcibly  to  rifle  the  pockets 
of  Benjie's  ragged  jacket,  of  one  or  two  snares  for 
game,  marbles,  a  half-bitten  apple,  two  stolen  eggs, 
(one  of  which  Peter  broke  in  the  eagerness  of  his  re- 
search,) and  various  other  unconsidered  trifles, 
which  had  not  the  air  of  being  very  honestly  come 
by.  The  little  rascal,  under  tliis  discipline,  bit  and 
struggled  like  a  fox-cub,  but  like  that  vermin,  uttered 
neither  cry  nor  comnlainl,  till  a  note,  which  Peter 
tore  from  his  bosom,  flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Redgaunt- 
let, and  fell  at  her  feet.    It  was  addressed  to  C.  N. 

"It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon,"  she  said  to  Alan  Fair- 
ford ;  "  open  it  without  scruple ;  that  boy  is  his  emis- 
sary ;  we  shall  now  see  what  the  miscreant  is  driving 
at.'' 

Little  Benjie  now  gave  np  a|l  farther  struggle,  and 
suffered  Peebles  to  take  from  him,  without  resistance, 
a  shilling,  out  of  which  Peter  declared  he  would  pay 
himself  principal  and  interest,  and  account  for  the 
balance.  The  boy,  whose  attention  seenied  fixed  on 
somethin<?  very  diflerent,  only  said,  "Maister  Nixon 
will  murder  me !" 

Alan  Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  read  the  little 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  "  All  is  pre- 
pared— keep  them  in  play  until  I  come  up — You  may 
depend  on  your  reward. — C.  C." 

Alas,  my  uncle— my  poor  uncle!"  said  Lilias ; 
"this  is  the  re-sult  of  his  confidence!  Methinks,  to 
give  him  instant  notice  of  his  confidant's  treachery, 
is  now  the  best  service  we  can  render  all  concerned 
— if  they  break  up  their  undertaking,  as  they  must 
now  do,  Darsie  will  be  at  liberty." 

In  the  same  breath,  they  were  both  at  the  half- 
opened  door  of  the  room,  Fairford  entreating  to 
speak  with  the  Father  Buonaventure,  and  Lilias, 
equally  vehemently,  requesting  a  moment's  interview 
with  her  uncle.  While  the  sentinel  hesitated  what 
to  do,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  loud  noise  at  the 
door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  assembled  i-n  conse- 
quence of  the  appalling  cry,  that  the  enemy  were  upon 
them,  occasioned,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  by  some 
stragglers  having  at  length  discovered  the  dead  bodies 
of  Nanty  Ewart  and  of  Nixon. 

Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  alarming 
incident,  the  sentinel  ceased  to  attend  to  his  duty; 
and,  accepting  Alan  Fairford's  arm,  Lilias  found  no 
opposition  in  penetrating  even  to  the  inner  apartment, 
where  the  principal  persons  in  the  enterprise,  whoso 
conclave  had  been  disturbed  by  this  alarming  inci 
dent,  were  now  assembled  in  great  confusion,  and 
had  been  joined  by  the  Chevalier  himself. 

"Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smuggling  scoun- 
drels," said  Redgauntlet. 

"  Only  a  mutiny,  do  you  say?"  said  Sir  Richard 
Glendnle;  "and  the  lugger,  the  last  hope  of  escape 
for"— he  looked  towards  Charles, — "  stands  out  to 
sea  under  a  press  of  sail !" 

"Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,"  said  the  un- 
fortunate Prince;  "  this  is  not  the  worst  eniergency 
in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  stand ;  and  if  it  werii, 
I  fear  it  not.     Shift  for  yourselves,  my  lords  and  gen 
tlemen." 
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"No,  never!"  said  the  youna; Lord • 


•    "Our 

only  hope  now  is  in  an  honourable  resistance." 

"Most  true,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "let  despair  re- 
new the  union  amongst  us  wliich  accident  disturbed. 
I  give  my  voice  for  displayina;  the  royal  banner  in- 
stantly, and — How^  now!"  he  concluded,  sternly, 

as  Lillas,  first  snlicitin"  his  attention  by  pulling  his 
cloak,  ))Ut  into  hiss  hand  the  scroll,  and  added,  it  was 
designed  for  that  of  A"i.\on. 

Redgaimtlet  read — and,  dropping  it  on  the  ground, 
continued  to  stare  upon  the  spot  where  it  fell,  with 
raised  hands  and  fixed  eyes.  Sir  Richard  Glendaje 
lifted  the  fatal  paper,  read  It,  and  saving,  '"Now  all  is 
indeed  over,"  handed  it  to  Maxwell,  \vlio  said  aloud. 
"  Black  Colin  Campbell,  by  G— d !  I  heard  he  had 
come  post  from  London  last  night." 

As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violin  of  the  blind 
man  was  heard,  plaWng  with  spirit,  "The  Campbells 
are  coming,"  a  celebrated  clan-march. 

"  The  Campbells  are  coming  in  earnest,"  said  Mac- 
Kellar;  "  they  are  upon  us  with  the  whole  battalion 
from  Carlisle." 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  company  began  to  drop  out  of  the  room. 

Lord spoke  with    the   generous  spirit  of  a 

young  English  nobleman.  "If  we  have  been  fools, 
do  not  let  us  be  cowards.  We  have  one  here  more 
precious  than  us  all,  and  come  hither  on  our  war- 
nanty— let  us  save  him  at  least." 

"True,  most  true,"  answered  Sir  Richard  Glen^ 
dale.     "Let  the  King  be  first  cared  for." 

"That  shall  be  my  business,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
"if  we  have  but  time  to  bring  back  the  brig,  all  will 
be  well — 1  will  instantly  despatch  a  party  in  afisiiing 
skitF  to  bring  her  to." — He  gave  his  commands  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  active  among  his  followers. 
— '"Let  him  be  once  on  board,"  he  said,  "and  there 
are  enough  of  us  to  stand  to  arms  and  cover  his  re- 
treat." 

"Right,  right,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "and  I  will  look 
to  points  which  can  he  made  defensible;  and  the  old 
powder-plot  boys  could  not  have  made  a  more  despe- 
rate resistance  than  we  shall. — Redgauntlet,"  con- 
tinued he,  "I  see  some  of  our  friends  are  looking 
pale  ;  but  methinks  your  nephew  has  more  metde  in 
Ids  eye  now  than  when  we  were  m  cold  deliberation, 
with  danger  at  a  distance." 

"It  IS  the  way  of  our  house,"  said  Redgaundet; 
"our  courage  ever  kindles  highest  on  the  losing  side. 
I,  too,  feel  that  the  catastrophe  I  have  brought  on 
must  not  be  survived  by  its  author.  Let  nie  first," 
he  said,  addressing  Charles,  "  see  your  Majesty's 
sacred  person  in  such  safety  as  can  now  be  provided 
for  it,  and  then" 

"  Vou  may  spare  all  considerations  concerning  me, 
gentlemen,"  again  repealed  Charles  :  "yon  mountain 
of  Criticl  shall  fly  as  soon  as  I  will. 

Most  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with  weeping 
and  entreaty;  some  one  or  two  slunk  in  confusion 
from  the  apartment,  and  were  heard  riding  off.  Un- 
noticed in  such  a  scene,  Darsie,  his  sister,  and  Fair- 
ford,  drew  together,  and  held  each  other  by  the  hands, 
as  those  who,  when  a  vessel  is  about  to  founder  in  the 
storm,  determine  to  take  their  chance  of  life  and  death 
together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gentleman,  plainly 
dressed  in  a  riding-habit,  with  a  black  cockade  in  his 
hat,  bul  without  any  arms  exctTit  a  couteaiidc-chasse, 
walked  into  the  apartment  without  ceremony.  He 
was  a  tail,  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  look  and 
bearing  decidedly  military,  He  had  passed  through 
their  guards,  if  in  the  contusion  they  siovv  maintained 
any,  without  stop  or  question,  and  now  stood,  almost 
unarmed,  among  armed  men,  who,  nevertheless,  gazed 
on  hun  as  on  the  augel  of  destruction. 

■'Vou  look   coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

"  Sir  Richard   Glendaie — my  Lord  ,  we  were 

(lot  ai\vays  such  strangers.  Ha,  Pate-in-Peril,  how 
is  if  with  you'?  L^id  you,  too,  Ingoldsby— I  must  not 
call  you  by  any  other  name — why  do  you  receive  an 
old  ''rieiid  so  coldly  ?    Cut  you  guess  triy  errand." 

"  And  are  prepared  for  it.  General."  said  Redgaunt- 
let ;  "  we  are  not  men  to  be  penneu  up  like  sheep  for 
the  slaughter." 


"  Pshaw !  you  take  it  too  seriously— let  me  speak 
but  one  word  with  you." 

"  No  words  can  shake  ourpurpose,"  said  Redgaunt- 
let, "  were  your  whole  command,  as  I  suppose  is  the 
case,  draw^n  round  the  house." 

"Jam  certainly  not  unsupported,"  said  the  General; 
"  but  if  you  would  hear  me" 

"Hear  me,  sir,"  said  the  Wanderer,  stepping  for- 
ward; "I  sunpose  I  am  the  mark  you  aiin  at— I  sur- 
render myself  willingly,  to  save  these  gentleman's 
danger — let  this  at  least  avail  in  their  favour." 

An  exclamation  of  "Never,  never!"  broke  from 
the  little  body  of  partisans,  who  threw  themselves 
round  the  unfortunate  Prince,  and  would  have  seized 
or  struck  down  Campbell,  had  it  not  been  that  lie 
remained  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  look,  ratner 
indicating  impatience  because  tney  would  not  hear 
him,  than  the  least  apprehension  of  violence  at  their 
hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  silence.  "I  do 
not,"  he  said,  "know  this  gentleman" — (Making  a 
profound  bow  to  the  unfortunate  Prince) — ''  I  do  not 
wish  to  know  him  ;  it  is  a  knowledge  which  would 
suit  neither  of  us." 

"Our  ancestors,  nevertheless,  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted," said  Cliarles,  unable  to  suppress,  even  ia 
that  hour  of  dread  and  danger,  the  painful  recollections 
of  fallen  royalty. 

"In  one  word.  General  Campbell,"  said Redgaunt-. 
let,  "is  it  to  be  peace  or  war'? — You  are  a  man  of 
honour,  and  we  can  trust  you." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  General;  "  and  I  reply 
that  the  answer  to  vonr  question  rests  with  yourself 
Come,  do  not  be  fools,  gentlemen  ;  there  was  perhaps 
no  great  harm  meant  or  intended  by  your  gathering- 
together  in  this  obscure  corner,  for  a  bear-bait  or  a 
cock-fight,  or  whatever  other  amusement  you  may 
have  intended  ;  but  it  was  a  little  imprudent,  consid- 
ering how  you  stand  with  government,  and  it  has 
occasioned  some  anxiety.  Exaggerated  accounts  of 
your  purpose  have  been  laid  before  government  by  the 
information  of  a  traitor  in  your  own  councils;  and  I 
was  sent  down  post  to  take  the  command  of  a  siifR- 
cienl  number  of  troops,  in  case  these  calumnies  should 
be  found  to  have  any  real  foundation.  I  have  come 
here,  of  course,  sufficiently  supported  both  with  cav- 
alry and  infantry,  to  do  whatever  might  be  necessary; 
but  my  commands  are— and  I  am  sure  they  agree 
with  niyinclination— to  make  no  arrests,  nay,  to  make 
no  farther  inquiries  of  any  kind,  if  this  good  assembly' 
will  consider  their  own  interest  so  far  as  to  give  up 
their  immediate  purpose,  and  return  quietly  to  their 
own  houses." 

"  What !— ain"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard  Glendaie — 
"all,  without  exception  ?" 

"All,   without  one    single    exception,"    said   the 
General;  "such  are  my  orders.    If  you  accept  my 
terms,  say  so,  and  make  haste ;  for  things  may  hap-  • 
pen  to  interfere  with  his  Majesty's  kind  purposes  to- 
wards you  all." 

"  His  Majesty's  kind  piirposes !"  said  the  Wanderer.' 
"  Do  I  hea' vou  aright,  sir  7" 

"  I  speak  the  King's  very  words,  from  his  very  lips," ' 
replied  the  General.  "  'I  will,'  said  his  Majesty,  'de- 
serve the  confidence  of  mv  subjects  by  reposing  my' 
security  in  the  fidelity  of  tlie  millions  who  acknow-i 
ledge  my  title — in  tlie  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the' 
few  who  continue,  from  the  errors  of  education,  to 
disown  it.'— His  Majesty  will  not  evcii  believe  tliat  the' 
iriost  zealous  .Jacobites  who  yet  remain  can  nourish  a- 
thought  of  exciting  a  civil  war,  whicli  must  be  fatai' 
to  their  families  and  themselves,  besides  spreading 
bloodshed  and  ruin  through  a  peaceful  land.  Hecan- 
iiot  even  believe  of  his  kinsman,  tiiat  he  would  engage 
brave  and  generous,  though  mistaken  men,  in  an  at- 
tempt which  must  ruin  ail  who  have  escapetl  former: 
calamities;  and  he  is  convinced,  that,  did  curio.«iiy' 
or  any  other  motive  lead  that  person  to  visit  this 
country,  ho  would  soon  see  it  was  his  wisest  course^ 
to  return  to  the  continent;  and  his  Majesty  compas- 
sionates his  situation  too  much  to  offer  any  obsiacla; 
to  his  doing  so." 

"  Is  this  real  ?'•  said  Redgauntlet  "Can  you  meani 
this?— Am  I— are  all,  arc  any  of  these  gentlenieo' j 
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at  iiberty,  without  interniption,  to  einbark  in  yonder 
bng,  which,  I  see,  is  now  again  approaching  the 
shore?" 

"  Voii.  sir — all — any  of  the  jientleinen  present,"  said 
the  Gc  neral,— ''  all  whorii  the  vessel  can  con!ain,  are 
at  liberty  to  embark  uiiinternipt(;il  by  me;  but  I  ad- 
vise none  to  i;o  oil  who  have  not  powerful  reasons, 
unconneeteJ  with  the  present  meeting,  for  this  will  be 
reiikinbereii  against  no  one." 

"Then,  tirntlenien,"  said  Redgauntlet,  clasping; his 
hands  to.u^ether  as  the  words  burst  from  him,  "  the 
cause  is  lost  for  ever  !" 

General  Campbell  turned  away  to  the  window,  as 
if  to  avoid  hearing  what  they  said.  Theirconsultation 
was  but  momentary  ;  for  the  door  of  escape  which 
thus  opened  was  as  unexpected  as  the  exigence  was 
threatening. 

'■We  have  your  word  of  honour  for  our  protection," 
said  .Sir  Ki'-hard  Glendale,  "  if  we  dissolve  onr  nieet- 
irig  in  oliedience  to  yoir.  summons?" 

"You  have,  Sir  Richard,"  answered  the  General. 

"And  I  also  have  your  promise,"  said  Redgaunllet, 
"that  I  may  go  ou  board  yonder  vessel,  with  any 
friend  whom  I  may  choose  to  accompany  me?" 

"Not  only  that,  Mr.  Ingoldsby— or  I  will  call  you 
Redgaunllet  once  more— you  may  stay  in  the  oifing 
for  a  tide,  t;ntil  you  are  joined  by  any  person  who  may 
remain  ai  Fairladies.  After  that,  there  will  be  a  sloop 
of  war  on  the  station,  and  I  need  not  say  your  condi- 
tion will  then  become  perilous." 

"  Perdous  it  should  not  be,  General  Campbell,"  said 
Redgaunllet,  "or  more  perilous  to  oihers  than  to  us, 
if  others  ihought  as  I  do  even  in  this  extremity." 

"  You  ibrgei  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  the  unhappy 
Adventurer;  "youforget  that  thearrival  of  thisgentle- 
man  only  puts  the  cope-stone  on  our  already  adopted 
resolution  to  abandon  our  bull-fight,  or  by  whatever 
other  wild  name  this  headlong  enterprise  may  be 
termed.  I  bid  you  farewei',  unfriendly  friends— I  bid 
you  farewell,"  (bowing  to  the  General,)  "mv friendly 
foe — I  leave  this  strand  as  I  landed  upon  it,  alone,  and 
to  return  no  more!" 

"iVot  alone,"  said  Redgaunllet,  "%vhile  there  is 
blood  in  the  veins  of  my  lather's  son." 

"Not  alone,"  said  the  other  gentlemen  present, 
stung  with  feelings  which  almost  overpowered  the 
better  reasons  under  which  they  had  acted.  "  We 
will  not  disown  our  principles,  or  see  your  person 
endangered." 

"If  it  be  only  your  purpose  tc  see  the  gentle- 
man to  the  beach,"  said  General  Campbell,  "I  will 
myself  go  with  you.  My  presence  among  you,  un- 
armed, and  in  your  power,  will  be  a  pledge  of  rny 
friendly  intentions,  and  will  overawe,  should  such 
be  offered,  any  interruption  on  the  part  of  officiuus 
persons." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Adventurer,  with  the  air  of  a 
Prince  to  a  subject ;  not  of  one  who  complied  with  the 
request  of  an  enemy  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 
,  They  left  the  apartment — they  left  the  houseman 
anauthenticated  and  dubious,  but  appalling,  sensation 
of  terror  had  already  spread  itself  among  the  inferior 
jptainers,  who  liad  so  short  time  before  strutted,  and 
busrkd,  and  thronged  the  doorway  and  the  passages. 
A  report  had  arisen,  of  which  the  origin  could  not  be 
traced,  of  troops  advancing  towards  the  spot  in  con- 
siderable nunibers;  and  men  who,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  were  most  of  them  amenable  to  the  arnt  of 
power,  had  either  shnink  into  stables  or  corners,  or 
fli-d  the  place  entirely.  There  was  solitude  on  the 
Undscnpe,  excepiing  the  small  party  which  now 
moved  towards  the  rude  pier,  where  a  boat  lay  man- 
ned, agreeably  to  Redgauntlet's  orders  previously 
given. 

The  last  heir  of  the  Stewarts  leant  on  Redgauntlet's 
arm  as  ihey  walked  towards  the  beach  ;  for  the  ground 
was  rough,  and  he  no  longer  possessed  the  elasticity 
of  limb  and  of  spirit  which  had,  twenty  years  befure, 
carried  him  over  many  a  Highland  hill,  as  light  as 
one  of  their  native  deer.  His  adherent?  followed, 
Jookingon  the  ground,  their  feelings  struggling  against 
the  dictates  of  their  reason. 

General  Campbell  accompanied  them  with  an  air 
*l  apparent  ease  and  indifference,  but  watching,  at  the 


same  time,  and  no  doubt  with  some  anxiety,  ths 
changing  features  of  those  who  acted  in  this  extraor- 
dinary scene. 

Darsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed  their  uncle, 
whose  violence  they  no  longer  feared,  whik-  his  cha- 
racter attracted  their  respect ;  anil  Alan  Fairford  ac- 
companied them  from  interest  in  their  fate,  unnoticed 
in  a  party  where  all  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  o\yn  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  with  the 
impending  crisis,  to  attend  to  his  presence. 

Half  way  betwixt  the  hou.se  and  the  beach,  they 
saw  the  bodies  of  Nanty  Ewart  and  Cristal  Nixon 
blackening  in  the  sun. 

"  That  was  your  informer  ?"  said  Redgauntlet,  look- 
ing back  to  General  Campbell,  who  only  noddeU  his 
assent. 

"  Caitiff  wretch  !''  exclaimed  Redgauntlet ;—"  and 
yet  the  name  \.'ere  better  b>;ttowed  f  n  the  fool  who 
could  be  misled  by  thee." 

"That  sound  broadsword  cut,"  sai  1  the  General, 
"has  saved  us  the  shame  of  rewardinga  traitor." 

They  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  The 
Prince  stood  a  moment  with  folded  arms,  and  looked 
around  him  in  deep  silence.  A  paper  was  then  slipped 
into  his  hands— he  looked  at  it,  and  said,  "I  find  the 
two  friends  I  have  left  at  Pairladies  are  apprized  of 
my  destination,  and  propose  to  embark  from  Bowiicss. 
I  piresume  this  will  not  be  an  infringement  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  you  have  acted?" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Genera!  Campbell; 
"  they  shall  have  all  facility  to  join  you." 

"I  wish,  then,"  said  Charles,  "only  another  com- 
panion.—Redgauntlet,  the  air  of  this  country  is  as 
hostile  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  These  geiiiltnieu  have 
made  their  peace,  or  rather  they  have  done  nothing  to 
break  it.  l?ut  you — come  you,  and  share  my  home 
where  chance  shall  cast  it.  We  shall  never  see  tliese 
shores  again  ;  but  we  will  talk  of  them,  and  of  our 
disconcerted  bull-fight." 

"1  follow  you.  Sire,  through  life,"  said  Redgaunllet, 
"  as  I  would  have  followed  you  to  death.  Permit  me 
one  moment." 

The  Prince  then  looked  round,  and  se^eing  the 
abashed  countenances  of  his  other  adherents  bent 
upon  the  ground,  he  hastened  to  say,  "Do  not  think 
that  you,  gentlemen,  have  obliged  me  less  because 
your  zeal  was  mingled  with  pnidence,  entertained,  I 
am  sure,  more  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that  of 
your  countr>'  than  from  selfish  apprehensions." 

He  stepped  from  9ne  to  anothei,  and,  amid  sobs  and 
bursting  tears,  received  the  adieus  of  the  last  remnant 
which  had  hithcrlo  supported  his  lofty  pretensions, 
and  addressed  them  individually  with  accents  of  ten- 
derness and  afTection. 

The  General  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed  to  Red- 
g.'iuntlet  to  speak  with  him  while  this  scene  proceeded. 
"It  is  now  all  over,"  he  said,  "and  .Jacobite  will  bu 
henceforward  no  longer  a  party  name.  When  you 
lire  of  foreign  parts,  and  wish  to  make  your  peace,  let 
me  know.  Your  restless  zeal  alone  has  impeded  your 
pardon  hitherto." 

"And  now  I  shall  not  need  it,"  said  Redgauntlei. 
"I  leave  England  forever;  but  I  am  not  di-spleased 
that  you  should  hear  my  family  adieus.— Nephew, 
come  hither.  In  presence  of  General  Campbell,  I  tell 
you,  that  though  to  breed  you  up  in  my  own  poliiical 
opinions  has  b^en  for  many  years  my  anxious  wish,  1 
am  now  glad  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  Yen 
pass  under  the  service  of  the  reigning  SJonarfh  with- 
out the  necessity  of  changing  your  allegiance — A 
change,  however,"  he  added,  looking  around  him, 
"which  sits  more  easy  on  honourable  men  than  I  could 
have  anticipated;  but  some  wear  the  badge  of  iheir 
loyalty  on  the  sleeve,  and  others  in  ;he  heart. — You 
will,  from  henceforth,  be  uncontrolled  master  of  all 
the  property  of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  your 
father— of  all  that  belonged  to  him— excepting  ibis, 
his  good  sword,"  (laying  nis  hand  on  the  weapon  he 
won)  "which  shall  never  fight  for  the  House  of 
Hanover;  and  as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon 
more,  I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  wide 
ocean.  Rless  you,  young  man  !  If  I  have  dealt  harshly 
with  you,  forgive  me.  I  had. set  mv  whole  desires  orj 
one  point,— God  knows,  with  no  iscifish  purpose ;  anW 
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I  am  justly  punished  by  this  final  termination  of  my 
views,  for  ii^ving  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  the 
means  bv  which  I  pursued  them.  IViece,  farewell,  and 
may  God  bless  you  also  !"      .  , 

"No,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  seizins;  his  hand  eagerly. 
I' You  nave  been  hitherto  my  protector, — you  are  now 
in  sorrow,  let  me  be  your  attendant  and  your  com- 
forter in  exile !" 

"I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  immeiited  affection  ; 
but  it  cannot  and  must  not  be.  The  curtain  here  falls 
between  us.  1  go  to  the  house  of  another — If  I  leave 
it  before  I  quit  the  earth,  it  shall  beonly  for  the  House 
of  God.  Once  more,  farewell  both  !— The  fatal  doom," 
he  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "will,  I  tru,st,  now 
depart  from  the  House  of  Redgauntlet,  since  its  pre- 
sent representative  has  adhered  to  the  winning  side. 
I  am  convinced  he  will  not  change  it,  should  it  in  turn 
become  the  losing  one." 

The  unfortunaTe  Charles  Edward  had  now  given 
his  last  adieus  to  his  downcast  adherents.  He  made 
a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Redgauntlet,  who  came  to 
assist  him  into  the  skiff.  General  Campbell  also 
offered  his  assistance;  the  rest  appearing  too  much 
affected  by  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  to  pre- 
vent him. 

"You  are  not  sorry,  General,  to  do  me  this  last  act 
of  courtesy,"  said  the  Chevalier;  "and,  on  my  part,  I 
thank  you  for  it.  You  have  taught  me  the  principle 
on  which  njicn  on  the  scaffold  feel  forgiveness  and 
kindness  even  for  their  executioner. — Farewell !" 

They  were  seated  in  the  boat,  which  presently  pulled 
off  from  the  land.  The  Oxford  divine  broke  out  into 
a  loud  benediction,  in  terms  which  General  Campbell 
was  too  generous  to  criticise  at  the  time,  or  to  remem- 
ber afterwards  ; — nay,  it  is  said  that.  Whig  and  Camp- 
bell as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  joining  in  the  uni- 
versal Amen  !  which  resounded  from  the  shore. 


CONCLUSION, 

BY  DR.  DRYASDUST, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLY. 

I  AM  truly  soiTy,  my  worthy  and  much  respected  sir, 
that  my  anxious  researches  have  neither,  in  the  form  of 
letters,  nor  of  diaries,  or  other  memoranda,  been  able 
to  discover  more  than  I  have  hitherto  transmitted,  of 
the  history  of  the  Redgaul^tlei  family.  But  I  observe 
in  an  old  newspaper  called  the  Whitehall  Gazette,  of 
which  I  fortunately  possess  a  file  for  several  years, 
that  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  was  presented  to 
his  late  ]\Iajesty  at  the  drawingroom,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Campbell — upon  which  the  Editor  observ'es, 
in  the  way  of  comment,  that  we  were  going,  remis 
atque  veils,  into  the  interests  of  the  Pretender,  since  a 
Scot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at  Court.  I  am  soiTy 
I  have  not  room  (the  frank  being  only  uncial)  for  his 
farther  observations,  tending  to  show  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  many  vvell-instructed  persons  of 
the  period,  that  the  young  King  might  himself  be  in- 
duced to  become  one  of  the  Stewarts'  faction, — a 
catastrophe  from  wdiich  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
preserve  these  kingdoms. 

I  perceive  also,  by  a  marriage  contract  in  the  family 
lepositories,  that  Miss  Lilias  Redgauntlet  of  Red- 
gauntlet, about  eighteen  months  after  the  transactions 
you  have  commemorated,  intermarried  with  Alan 
Fairford,  Esq.  Advocate,  of  Clinkdollar,  who,  I  think, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude  to  be  the  same 
person  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  pages 
of  your  narration.  In  my  last  excursion  to  Edin- 
burgh, T  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  an  old 
cadie,  from  whom,  at  the  expense  of  abottle  of  whisky, 
and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  I  extracted  the  iinport- 
<int  information,  that  he  knew  Peter  Peebles  very 


well,  and  had  drunk  many  a  mutchkin  vnih  him  m 
Cadie  Fraser's  time.  He  said  that  he  lived  ten  years 
after  King  George's  accession,  in  the  momentary  ex 
pectation  of  winning  his  cause  every  day  in  the  Ses- 
sion time,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  at  last  fell 
down  dead,  in  what  my  informer  called  a  "  Perplexity 
fit,"  upon  a  proposal  for  a  composition  being  made  to 
hiin  in  the  Outer-House.  I  have  chosen  to  retain  my 
informer's  phrase,  not  being  able  justly  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  apoplexy,  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  supposes,  or  the  name  of  some 
peculiar  disorder  incidental  to  those  who  have  concern 
in  the  Courts  of  Law,  as  many  callings  and  condi- 
tions of  men  have  diseases  appropriate  to  themselves. 
The  same  cadie  also  remembered  IMind  Willie  Ste- 
venson, who  was  called  Wandering  Willie,  and  wlio 
ended  his  days  "  unco  beinly.  in  Sir  .Arthur  Redgaunt 
let's  ha'  neuk."  "  He  had  done  the  family  some 
good  turn,"  he  said,  "  specially  when  ane  of  the 
Argyle  gentlemen  was  coming  dowm  on  a  wheen  of 
them  that  had  the  'auld  leaven'  about  them,  and  wad 
hae  taen  every  man  of  them,  and  nae  less  nor  headed 
and  hanged  them.  But  Willie,  and  a  friend  they  had, 
called  Robin  the  Rambler,  gae  them  warning,  by 
playing  tunes  such  as,  '  the  Campbells  are  coming,' 
and  tlie  like,  whereby  they  got  limeous  warning  to 
take  the  wing."  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  acute- 
j  ness,  my  worthy  sir,  that  this  seems  to  refer  to  some 
inaccurate  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  you 
seem  so  mucli  interested. 

Respecting  Redgauntlet,  about  whose  subsequent 
history  you  are  more  particularly  inquisitive,  1  nave 
learned  from  an  excellent  person  who  was  a  priest  in 
the  Scottish  Monastery  of  Ralisbon,  before  its  sup- 
pression, that  he  remained  for  two  or  three  years  in 
the  family  of  the  Chevalier,  and  only  left  it  at  last  in 
consequence  of  some  discords  in  that  melancholy 
household.  As  he  had  hinted  to  General  Campbell, 
he  exchanged  his  residence  tor  the  cloister,  and  dis- 
played in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  strong  sense  of 
the  duties  of  religion,  which  in  his  earlier  days  he 
had  too  much  neglected,  being  altogether  engaged  in 
political  speculations  and  intrigues.  He  rose  to  the 
situation  of  Prior,  in  the  house  which  he  belonged  to, 
and  which  was  of  a  very  strict  order  of  religion.  He 
sometimes  received  his  countrymen,  whom  accident 
brought  to  Ratisbon,  and  curiosity  induced  to  visit  the 

Monastery  of .    But  it  was  remarked,  that  though 

he  listened  with  interest  and  attention,  when  Britain 
or  particularly  Scotland,  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, he  never  either  introduced  or  prolonged 
the  subject,  never  used  the  English  lang  lage,  never 
inquired  about  English  affairs,  and,  above  all,  never 
mentioned  his  own  family.  His  strict  obf<ervation  of 
the  rules  of  his  order  gave  him,  at  the  t.me  of  his 
death,  some  pretensions  to  be  chosen  a  saint,  and  the 

brethren  of  the  Monastery  of made  great  efforts 

for  that  effect,  and  brought  forward  some  plausible 
proofs  ef  miracles.  But  there  was  a  circumstance 
which  threw  a  doubt  over  the  subject,  and  prevented 
the  consistory  from  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
worthy  brethren.  Under  his  habi-t,  and  secured  in  a 
small  silver  box,  he  had  worn  perpetually  around  his 
neck  a  lock  of  hair,  which  the  fathers  avouched  to  be 
a  relic.  But  the  Avocato  del  Diablo,  in  combating 
(as  was  his  official  duty)  the  pretensions  of  the  can- 
didate for  sanctity,  made  it  at  least  equally  probable 
that  the  supposed  relic  was  taken  from  the  head  of  u. 
brother  of  the  deceased  Prior,  who  had  been  e.xecuted 
for  adherence  to  the  Stewart  family  in  1745-t;;  and 
the  motto.  Hand  obliviscenduin,  seemed  to  intimate 
a  tone  of  mundane  feeling  and  recollection  of  in- 
juries, which  made  it  at  least  doubtful  whether,  even 
m  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the  cloister,  Father  Hugo 
had  forgotten  the  sufferings  and  injuries  of  the  Houso 
of  Redgauntlet. 
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TALES   OF   THE   CRUSADERS. 


THE  BETROTHED. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BETROTHED 


The  T.ilcs  iif  the  Crusaders  was  determineci  upon  as  the  title 
of  th.'  h.llDuing  series  of  tliese  novels,  rallior  by  the  advir.e  of 
tlie  few  frie.ids  whom  death  hiis  now  rendered  still  fewer  than 
by  the  author's  own  taste.  Not  hut  that  he  saw  pluhily  enough 
the  interest  which  might  be  excited  by  the  very  name  of  the 
Crusades,  but  lie  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  that  that  in- 
terest was  ot  a  character  wliich  it  might  be  more  easy  la  create 
than  r.]  satisfy,  atid  that  by  the  mention  of  so  magnificent  a 
su-i,ierl  caeb  reader  might  be  induced  to  call  up  to  h/s  imagina- 
tion a  sketch  so  extensive  ami  so  grand,  that  it  might  nut  be  in 
the  poAXT  of  the  author  to  till  it  np,  who  would  thus  stand  in 
the  (iredicaiiient  of  the  dwarf  bringing  with  him  a  standard  to 
measure  his  nwn  stature,  and  showing  himself,  therefore,  aays 
bterne,  '  a  dwarf  more  wavs  than  one." 

It  IS  a  fact,  if  it  were  wnrth  while  to  e.vamine  it,  that  the  pub- 
lisher and  author,  however  iiiu.-h  tlieir  general  interests  are  the 
eariie,  may  be  said  to  differ  so  far  as  title  pages  are  concerned  • 
and  It  IS  a  si^crct  of  the  tale-telling  art,  if  it  could  be  termed  a 
secret  worth  knowing,  that  a  taking  title,  as  it  is  called    best 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  bookseller,  since  it  often  goes  fur  to 
coyer  his  risk,  and  sells  an  edition  not  unfrequently  before  the 
public  have  well  seen  it.     But  the  author  mi^'ht  to  seek  more 
permanenl  fame,  and  wish  that   !iis  work,  when   its  leaiesare 
tirsl  (Mit  open,  should  bn  at  least  fairly  judged  of     Thus  many 
oi  ine  besi  novelists  have  been  an.\ions  to  give  their  works  such 
titles  T--  'end'^r  it  oui  of  the  reader's  power  to  conjeclure  their 
ooiitenis,  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  them. 
.   AM  this  Old  not  prevent  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  from  be- 
ing the  title  hxed  on  ;  and  the  celebrated  year  of  projects  (eight- 
BOn  liundred  and  twenly-Iive)  being  the  time  of  publication   an 
"'J^,    "J''"'"  "■'■>■''  ['"■fi"'-''-  according  to  the  humour  of  tiie  dav 
ihe  hrst  tale  ot  this  series  was  influenced  in  its  structure  ra- 
ther by  the  wish  to  avoid  (he  general  expectations  which  mi'^'ht 
be  formed  from  the  title,  than  to  comply  with  any  one  of  them 
and  so  disappoint  the  rest.     The  story  was,  therefore,  less  ari 
incident  belonging  to  the  Crusades,  than  one  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  singular  cast  of  mind  introduced  and  spread  wide 
by  tho.<e  memorable  undertaking.s.     The  confusion  among  fa- 
milies was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary 
preponderance  of  this  superstition.     It  was  no  unusual  thing 
fora  Crusader,  returning  from  his  long  toils  of  war  and  pih'rini 
«je.  to  hnd  Ins  family  augmented  by  .some  young  ofr..rioo°t    of 
whom  the  deserted  matron  could  give  no  very  accurate  account 
*r  perliaps  to  lind  his  marriage-bed  filled,  and  that,  instead  of 
TCComing  nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household   dame  had  pre- 
ferred being  the  lady-love  of  a  young  one.     Numerous  are  the 
Itories  of  this  kind  told   in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
•eturned  kmght  or  baron,  according  to  his  temper,  sat  down 
?ood-naturedly  contented  with  the  account  which  his  lady  gave 
9f  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindicatS  liis 
honour,  which,  alter  all,  had  been  endangered  chiefly  by  h's 
Wrsakin?  his  household  gods  to  seek  adventures  in   Palestine 
fecottish  tradition,  quoted,  I  think,  in  som.   ^urt  of  the  Bor- 
der Almstreisy,  ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tr-cea.^,  a  family  once 
«toiit  and  warlike,  a  descent  which  wouU.  „ot  h.^.-e  misbecome 
«  hero  of  antiquity.     A  baron,  somewhat  e.deriy  we  may  sup- 
pose, had  vv;edried  a  buxom  young  lady,  and  some  months  after 
their  union  he  left  her  to  ply  the  distatT  alone  in  his  old  tower 
*??.""'..     mountains  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  near  the  sources 
ot  the  Iweeil.     He  returned  after  seven  or  eight  years  noun- 
common  .space  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Pale--.tiiie,  and   foiind  his 
family   i.ad  not  been  londy  in  his  absence,  tlie  lady  liavin-  been 
cheered  by  [he  arrival  of  a  sirani'er,  (of  whose  approach  she 
could  give  the  best  account  of  any  one,)  who  linng  on  her  skirts 
and  called  her  mammy,  and  was  just  such  as  the  baron  would 
Jia\e  longed  tocall  his  son,  but  that  he  couldby  no  me.ans  make 
tiis  age  correspond,  accordingto  the  doctrine  of  civilians  with 
his  own  departure  for  Palestine.     He  applied  to  his  wife,  there- 
Anr.U      r  1"  ^"'"','""of  tli's  dilemma.     The  lady,  afler  many 
flood.s  of  tears,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the  occasion,  in- 
rjrn.ed  t|,e  hone.st  centleman,  that,  walking  one  day  alone  by 
.rtL'",  H  1         "  '"f^^"' '■i^ei-.  a  liuman  form  arose  from  a  deep 
eddy  sf,l|  known  afld  termed  Tweed  pool,  who  deigned  to  in- 
ii^.    "'  'l"^'-  ';"  "'^^  ""^  '""-'•a''  genius  of  the  siream,  and, 
imre.  Jsri^^r.,  became  the  father  of  the   sturdy  fellow,  whose 
appearance  had  so  much  .surprised  her  husband.    This  story 
however  suitable  to  Pa^an  times,  would  have  met  with  fuli 
creaencp  from   ew  of  the  baron's  contemporaries,  but  the  wife 
berf',^"r",';'i"'^'"''""^"''':''1*'"*'"'"^0'<^  "I'l  'n  his  dotage; 
r^„  1?H  ,/   !f  '^'■"l^''!.'  15  '?  believed)  were  powerful  and  war- 
Th^'„.  ^'^'.I"  ^?^  ^"'^  fighting  enough  in  the  holy  wars. 

lliee\ent  was,  that  he  believed,  or  seemed  to  believe  t'.etale 
and  remained  contented  with  the  cliild  with  whom'  his  wife 
and  the  I  weed  ind  generously  presented  him.  The  only  cir- 
fn. h??  ,";'"''', '"■'^'f^'"'  "'*'  "lemoryof  the  incident  was, 
Im?,!  ',,"'""''  f'"  "•"""»  of  Tweed,  or  Tweedie.  The 
"Kep'n ';;"":,'" 'll'"'  ■■°"l''„""'.  '^^  'I'e  old  scotch  son?  savJ^ 
KteptI.e  cradle  rowins,"  and  the  Tweed  apparently  thou-lit 

Po^tr  .".'in  ""v,^"'  ^!!?'^r  '■"""-^'  <■<"•  a  decent  Presbyterian 
h»\fi^'„  K  -^  '"■""  '""  ''"''  l''^  '^'■"•"n  in  his  composition  tha 
having  bred  uo  the  young  Tweed  as  his  heir  whde  he  hv  -d   I  e 

whon    1,^,^    H      "'-^ '^^'"''J- "f  f^rummelzier  and  others,  from 

"»,„.  .  K      ""X'*'   '"  'I'e  phrase  of  the   Ettiick  Shepherd 

many  a  brave  fellow,  and  many  a  bauld  feat  "         '='"'i>i»ira, 


The  tale  of  the  noble  Moringer  is  somewhat  of  the  same  ng 
ture— It  exists  in  a  collection  of  German  popular  songs,  enliili-d 
bammlung  Deutschen  Volkslieder.  Berlin,  18U7;  published  br 
Messrs.  Busching  and  Von  der  Hagen.     The  song   is  supixmcd 
to  be  extracted  from  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  Nicolas  Thii- 
mann.  ch.aplain  to  St.  Leimard  in  Wiessenhorn,  ami  daii'd  l.')33 
X'le  ballad,  which  is  popular  in  Germany,   is  suppo.mmI.  from 
the  language,  to  have  been  composed   in  the  tiii.-enlli  Cfiuury. 
Ihe  Noble  Moringer,  a  powerful  baron  of  Germanv,  atmux  to 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  thi;  land  of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  ge- 
ography of  which  we  an;  not  made  acquainted,  resolves  to  com- 
mit his  caslle,  d.jiiiinions,  and   lady,  to  the  vassal   who  should 
pledge  him  to  keep  watch  over  them  till  the  seven  years  of  hia 
pilgrimage  were  accomplished.     His  chamberlain,  an  elderly 
and  a  cautious  man,  declines  tlie  trust,  ob.si,rving,   that  seven 
days,  instead  of  seven  years,  would  be  the  utmostspace  to  which 
lie  would  consent  to  pledge  himself  for  the  fidelity  of  any  wo- 
man.     The  esquire  of  the  Noble  Moringer  confidently  accepU 
lie  trust  refused  by  the  chamberlain,  and  the  baron  departs  on 
Ins  pilgrimage.    The  seven  years  are  now  elapsed,  all  save  a 
sinse  day  and  night,  when,  behold,  a  vision  descends  on  the 
noble  pilgrim  as  lie  sleeps  in  the  land  of  the  stranger. 
'Ml  was  (he  noHe  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 
VVheii  oil  ihe  liaron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept 
Am  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice,  '  'Tis  time,  Sir  Knight,  to  wake— 
1  hy  l.idy  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 
'"Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein, 
.And  Sloop  them  to  anollier's  will  Ihy  gallant  vassal  train  ; 
And  she,  the  lady  of  thy  love,  .so  failhfid  once  and  fair 
J  his  night,  widiin  thy  father's  hall,  she  weds  Marslctlen's  heir.'  " 
The  Moringer  slarts  up  and  prays  to  his  patron  St.  Thomas 
to  rescue  him  from  the  impending  shame,  which  his  devotion 
to  Ins  patron  had  placed  him  in  danger  of  incurring      St  Tho- 
ma.s,  who  must  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  performs 
a  rniracle.     The  Moringer's  sen.ses  were  drenched  in  oblivion 
and  when  he  waked  he  lay  in  a  well-known  spot  of  his  own  do^ 
main  ;  on  liis  rigot  the  Castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his  left  the 
mill,  which,  as  usual,  was  built  not  far  distant  from  the  Castle. 
''  He  leaned  upon  his  pilgrim's  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drcw- 
hoallered  was  Ins  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew. 
I  he  haron  to  the  miller  said,  '  Good  frieml,  for  ohaniy 
Tell  a  poor  pilgrim,  in  your  land,  what  tidings  may  theie  be  V 
•'  The  miller  answered  him  again—'  He  knew  of  little  news. 
Save  that  the  lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose  : 
Her  husband  died  in  dislanl  land,  snch  is  the  constant  wor.l. 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  lord. 
"  •  or  him  I  held  the  little  mill,  which  wins  me  living  free- 
God  rest  the  baron  in  his  grave,  he  aye  was  kind  to  me  < 
And  when  St.  Martin's  title  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll 
The  priest  Ihatprays  for  .Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole.'  '• 
The  baron  proceeds  to  the  Castle  gate,  which  is  bolted  to 
prevent  intrusion,  while  the  inside  of  the  mansion  rung  will, 
prepara  ions  for  the  marriage  of  the  lady.     The  pilgrim  prryed 
the  por  er  for  entrance    conjuring  him   by  his  own  suir-rin-s. 
and  for  the  sake  of  the   ale  Moringer ;  by  the  orders  of  his  lady 
the  warder  gave  him  admittance.  '' 

i'.Ti'.T  iTh'*"'  ''''"  '^•■"'l'"  ^'""'1?".  his  step  was  sad  and  slow  ; 

It  sat  full  heavy  o„  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lor.l  to  know. 

He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  wo  and  wrong : 

bhort  while  he  sat,  hut  ne'er  to  him  seemed  little  space  so  lung. 

"  N<,w  spent  was  d.ay   and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  how 

1  lie  imie  was  nigh  when  new  made  brides  retire  lo  nuptial  bower 

N,  J„»=, ,     h  T'"'  -^         ",  '  ,'P'^"  ^'''"^'  '  ha'h  been  both  firm  and  long 
Wo  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  til!  he  shall  chant  a  song. " ' 

ing'^nX'icholTdft'lyT-"'  ''"'  ''''"'""'  ^"°"  """^  "'"  '""""^^ 
'■ 'Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  ase,'  'twas  thus  the  pil-Tim  sunff 
Nor  gol.  en  mee.l,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tonguef 
UncerlKj  1  sn.tiiou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine. 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride,  with  all  her  charms,  was  mine. 
*' '  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver-haired 
For  locks  01  brown  and  cheeks  of  youtt,,  sne  left  this  brow  and  bearfl 
Once  rich    but  now  a  palmer  poor,  1  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen  age  '  " 

The  lady,  iripved  at  the  doleful  recollections  winch  the  palm 
er's  song  recallet ,  sent  to  him  a  cup  of  wine.  The  palmer  ho- 
ving  exhausted  the  goblet,  returned  it,  and  having  first  S^L^ 
nerable"guejt.""''"     """'  ""^'^'"'^^^  "'«  '^^y  to  pledge  her  ve 

Tl?l''^''•"? ,''""'  T'^^,1  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near, 
1  hen  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  '  The  Moringer  is  here  ■' 

R,','f'irTl'i','yn?f"'^-  '"■'■  "'•'"■'  ^'T  f""'  while  tears  m  torrents 'fell. 
But  It  she  wept  for  ;oy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

"Full  loud  she  uttered  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every  saindy  power       i. 
■Thai  had  restored  ttie  Mormger  before  the  midnight  hour ./  ^  ""^ 

4h   ,  h'"   f  L'  k"""'  ""*■  °:'  ™"'  """  '"""'  w^  'here  br,d., 
1  bal  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

Wh^'?'  '"Tk  '  '^'»'"','he  praise-,'  she  said,  '  to  conslant  matrons  due, 
JJ  ho  keep  -.he  troth  thai  they  have  plight  so  steadfastly  aiirl  true  : 
I  or  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  couut  aright, 
faeveu  twelvemonths  and  a  .lay  are  out  when  belli  loll  twelve  lo-nigJa. 
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1  iliere  he  drew^ 
1  weapon  ihre^v  ; 
were  ihe  words  he  said  ; 
1  uke  Ihy  vassal's  head.' 


•'  !t  was  Marslelten  then  rose  up,  his  falch 

He  kneeled  helure  llie  Moringer,  and  down 

'  My  oatli  and  knishtlj-  failh  are  broke,'  Ih 

'  Then  lake,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  i 

"  The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 

'  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roamed  seven  tw  eWenionths  and  a  day  ; 

My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fair; 

I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

•' '  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  an.l  tide  so  punctually  were  told  ;  [old, 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  al  morrow  tide,  1  caiue  a  day  too  late.'  " 
*     Tbere  is  also,  in  the  rich  field  of  German  romance,  another 
edition  of  this  story,  which  has  been  converted  by  M.  T  leck 
(whose  labours  of  that  kind  lime  been  so  remarkable)  into  the 
eubject  of  one  of  his  romantic  dramas.     It  is,  however,  unne- 
cessary to  detail  it,  as  the  present  author  adopted  liis  idea  of 
the  tule  chiefly  from   the  edition  preserved   in   the  niiinsion  of 
Haighhal  I.  of  old  the  mansion-house  ol  the  family  of  Brad.-liaigh, 
row   possessed  by  thoir  descendants  on   the  female  side,  the 
Earls  of  Ealcarras.     The  story  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  No- 
Die  Moringer,  only  there  is  no  miracle  ol  St.  Thomas  to  shock 
the  belief  of  good   Protestants.     Iain  permitted,  by  my  noble 
friends,  the  lord  and  lady  of  Haighhall,  to  print  the  following 
e.xtract  from  the  family  geneaUigy. 

Siv  JS'm  3Brat)sl)a2l)c  2tj  >«i«abtU  tiausiitrr  antJ 
Soitc  to  .Si-  lobit  toa.s  SI  T^olc  \)'dvt:  of  ?i!uat) 
Sjreat  tvaucllfv  anH  ^       {  Kovis  Dc  ?Uaal)C  aiiH 
SoultiDCi-  auTi  inavvieB     {  Jlilaclu-otJc  .VhaH  i'.5.gue 
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of  ttf.g  fHabcll  is  a  storn  bv  traUitfoit  of  unTioutcTj 
bcrftp  ti}at  fii  Sc  I2iJill'iam  iJraU.'Jljaac's  al).5cnce 
[Ijcinac  10  pfavr.5  atoai)  in  tijc  lBavc.51  si\)c  maivirt  a 
tutlclj  lU.  ■^v iJSiilUam  vctovniuac  fvom  l1)r  toarc.5 
came  in  a  iaalmrv.s  tatiit  amouflst  tlje  ^oove  to 
ftaglic.  ZS^\)o  toljcn  sljc  .saiu  ic  conflcti-injic  tfiat  tc 
fabouvcU  l)cr  former  IjusbanU  torpt,  for  toliicl)  t1)C 
fet  rlja^ticcH  l)cr  at  IdicI)  Sr  ^.Si'illfam  tocnt  anti 
matjc  l)im  .5clfe  Buaoonc  to  his  Ccnnant.g  in  toci) 
space  tDr  lU  fleti.  but  ueare  to  "XeUiton  JJarbc  Sr 
2^'iUiam  ouertootic  Ijim  anti  slue  Iji'm.  Z\)t  .sai'Ti 
Same  i-Habell  tea.?  eniopnet]  bn  ber  confc.5.5or  to 
Iioe  jjcnnanccg  bn  aoi'na  oncst  cucrn  lueeU  barc= 
font  aiiti  bare  leaa^U  to  a  ffirossc  ucr  tlSl-'iaan  from 
t1)c  baalje  toile.'st  .si)e  liueH  &.'  in  callcTi  ittabb  E  to 
l^is  tiai) ;  &:  tJjcr  monument  Hues  tu  toiflan 
CDurcij'as  jou  see  tter  ^ortrti.  ^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^ 


^ 


There  were  many  vestiges  around  HaighhaM,  both  of  the 
Cathuhc  penan-es  of  Ihe  Lady  M.ib.d,  and  of  this  melancholy 
trans,-iction  in  particular;  the  whole  lusiory  was  wilhin  the 
memory  of  man  portiayed  upon  a  glass  window  in  the  hall, 
where  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  preserved.  Mab  s  (  ro.ss  is 
(till  evtant.  An  old  decayed  buildin'-'  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  where  theL.idy  Mabel  was  condemned  to  render  penance 
liy  walking  hither  from  Haighhall  barefooted  and  barelegged 
for  the  p.'iformance  of  her  tlevotions.  This  relic,  to  which  an 
miectlole  so  curious  is  annexed,  is  now  unhirtunaiely  ruinous. 
Time  and  whilewash,  says  Mr.  Roby,  have  altogether  ilelaced 
the  cfHgies  of  the  knii'ht  and  ladv  on  the  tomb.  The  parlicu- 
t*"*  ue  preserved  in  Mr.  Roby's  Traditions  of  Lancashire  »  to 


which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  particulars.  It  does  no 
appear  that  Sir  Villiam  Bradshaigh  was  irreparably  offended 
against  the  too  hasty  Lady  Mabel,  although  he  certainly  showed 
liimselfof  a  more  tiery  mould  than  the  Scottish  and  German 
barons  who  were  heroes  of  the  former  tales.  The  tradition, 
wliicii  the  author  knew  very  early  in  life,  was  told  to  him  by 
the  iatt;  Lady  Balcarras.  He  was  so  much  stnick  with  it,  tha' 
being  at  that  lime  profu.se  of  legendary  lore,  he  inserted  it  iP 
the  shape  of  a  note  to  Waverley.t  the  first  of  bis  romantic  of 
fences.  Had  he  then  known,  as  he  now  does,  the  value  of  sucn 
a  story,  it  is  likely  that,  as  directed  in  the  inimitable  receipt 
for  making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in  the  Guardian,  he  would 
hate  kept  it  for  some  future  opportunity 

As  however,  the  tale  had  not  been  completely  told,  and  was 
a  very  interesting  one,  and  as  it  was  sumcienlly  iriterv.ovea 
with  the  Crusades,  the  wars  between  the  'Welsh  and  the  Nor- 
man lords  of  the  Marches  were  selected  as  a  period  when  all 
freedoms  might  be  taken  with  the  strict  truth  ot  history  with- 
out encountering  any  well  known  fact,  which  might  render  the 
narrative  improbable.  Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which 
vindicates  the  probability  of  the  tale,  will,  with  it^  wars  anil 
murders,  be  best  found  described  in  the  following  passage  of 
GrytTyth  A p  Edwin's  wars.  „    ,    ,^^  , 

■'  This  prince,  in  conjunction  wUh  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester,  »  ho 
liad  been  banished  from  England  as  a  traitor,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  marched  into  Herefordshire  ami  wasted 
all  that  fertile  country  with  fire  end  sword,  to  revenge  the  death 
<if  his  brother  Rhees,  whose  head  had  been  brought  to  Edward 
in  imrsuance  of  an  order  sent  by  that  King  on  account  of  the 
depredations  which  he  had  committed  against  the  English  oq 
the  borders.     To  stop  these  ravages  the  Earl  of  Herelord,  who 
was  nephew  to  Edward,  advanced  with  an  army,  nut  of  Eng- 
lisli  alone,  but  of  mercenary  Normans  and  French,  whom  he 
had  entertained  in  his  service,  against  Gryffyth  and  Algar.    He 
met  them  near  Hereford,  and  offered  them  battle,  which  the 
Welsh  monarch,  who  had  won  five  pitched  battles  before,  and 
never  h.ad  fought  without  comiuering,  joyfully  accepted.    The 
earl  had  commanded  his  English  forces  to  fight  on  horseback 
in  imitation  of  the  Normans,  against  their  usual  custom;  bus 
the  Welsli   making  a  furious  and  desperate  charge,  that  noble- 
man himself,  and  the  foreign  cavalry  led  by  him,  were  so  daunt- 
ed at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  shamefully  fi<:d  without  fight- 
in"  •  which  being  seen  bv  the  English,  they  also  turned  their 
hacks  on  the  enemy,  who,  having  killed  or  wounded  as  many 
of  tliem  as  they  could  come  up  with  in  their  flight,  entered  tri- 
uinidiantly  into  Hereford,  spoiled  and  fired  the  city,  razed  the 
wall*  to  the  ground,  slaughtered  some  of  the  citizens,  led  many 
of  thrni  captive,  and  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Welsh  Chronicle) 
left  n.ithing  in  the  town  but  blood  and  ashes.     Alter  this  ex- 
ploit they  immediately  returned  into  Wales,  undoubtedly  from 
a  desire  of  securing  their  prisoners,  and  the  rich  plunder  they 
had  gained.     The  King  of  England  hereupon  commanded  Earl 
Harold  to  collect  a  great  army  from  all   parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  .assembling  them  at  Gloucester,  advanced  from   thence  to 
invade  the  dominions  of  Gryffyth  in  North  Wales.    He  per- 
formed  Ins  ortlcrs,  and    penetrated   into  that  country  without 
resistance  from  the  Welsh  ;    Gryffyth  and  Algar  retiring  into 
some   parts   of  South  Wales.     What  were   their   reasons  for 
this  conduct  we  are  not  well  informed  ;  nor  why  Harold  did 
not  pursue  his  advantage  against  tliein  ;   but   it  appears  that 
lie  thought  it  more  advisable  at  this  time  to  treat  with    than 
subdue    them  ;  for  he  left  North  Wales,  and  employed  him- 
self in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Hereford,  while   negotiations 
were   carrying  on  with   Gryffyth,  which  soon  after  produced 
the  restoration  of  Algar,  and  a  peace  with  that  king,  not  very 
honourable  to  England,   as   he  made   no  satisfaction   for  the 
mischief  he  had  done  in  the  war.  nor  any  submi-ssions  to  Ed- 
ward    Harold  must  doubtless  have  hail  some  private  and  lor- 
rihle  motives  to  conclude  such  a  treaty.     The  very  next  yeat 
the  Welsh  monarch,  upon  what  nuarrel  we  know  not,  made  a 
new  incursion  into  England,  and  killed  the  Bishop  ot  Hcrufoid, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  many  more  of  the  Engli.-h,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen.     Edward  was  counselled  by  Harold, 
and  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Mercia,  to  make  peace  with  him  again  ; 
which  he  again  broke  :  nor  could  he  berestiained  by  any  means, 
from  these  barbarous  inroads,  before  the  year  one  thousand  and 
sixty-three;  when  Edward,  who.se  patience  and  [lacific  dispo- 
sition had  been  too  much  abused,  commissioned   Harold  .o  as- 
semble the  whole  strength  of  the  kinLilom,  and  make  war  ut)on 
him  in  his  own  country,  till  he  had  subdued  or  destroyed  him. 
That  general  acted  so  vigorously,  and  with  so  much  celerity, 
that  he  h  id  like  to  have  surprise.,  him   in   his  palace  :  but  just 
before  the  English  forces  arrived  at  his  gate,  bavins  notice  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and  seeing  no  other  means  of 
safety   he  threw  himself  with  a  few  of  his  household  into  nn« 
of  his  ships,  which  happened  at  the  instdnt  to  be  ready  to  sail, 
and  put  to  sea."— LvTTi.ETos's  Uisl.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii3» 
This  passage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  general  resorablaace  tf 
the  fictitious  tule  told  in  the  Romance. 


•  A  very  elegant  work.  2  vols.  1329.     By  J.  Roby,  M   R.  &  I. 
t  Waverley,  Chap.  ir.  p.  24.  and  nui«. 
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MINUTES 

9P  SEDERfNT  OF  A  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SHAItE-HOI.nERS 
DESIGNING  TO  FORM  A  JOINT-STOCK  COMI'ANV,  UNITFU  FOK 
THE  PfRPOSE  OF  WRITING  AND  PrBl  ISHIXG  THE  CI  ASS  OF 
WORKS  C.U.l.F.D  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  HELD  I\  THE  WA- 
TERLOO TAVERN,  REGENT'S  BRIDGE,  Edinburgh,  1st  Junc,  18S5 


[The  reader  must  hiive  remarked,  that  the  various  eriilions 
or  the  proctc<!in(.'s  at  this  meeting  were  ffiveii  in  the  public  \m- 
pers,  witli  rallier  more  Ihan  usual  inaccuracy.  The  cause  of 
this  was  no  ill-limefl  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  jreiitlenien  of 
tiie  press  lo  assert  liieir  privilege  of  universal  presence  wlierevcr 

0  lew  areinet  logcitlier,  and  to  commit  to  the  public  prints  what- 
ever may  then  anci  there  pass  of  tlie  most  private  nature.  But 
very  unusual  and  crbitrarj  methods  were  resorted  to  on  tlie  pre- 
sent occasion  to  prevent  the  reporters  using  a  right  which  is 
eenerally  conceded  to  them  by  almost  all  meetines,  whether  of 
a  political  nr  commercial  description.  Our  own  reporter,  in- 
deed, was  bold  enough  lo  secrete  himself  under  the  Secretary's 
table,  and  was  not  discovered  till  the  meeiing  was  well  nigh 
over.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  he  suffered  much  in  person  from 
tms  and  toes,  and  two  or  three  principal  pages  were  torn  out 

.1"*  "c'^book,  which  occasions  his  report  to  break  off  ab- 
■?   r  ^-^  cannot  but  consider  this  behaviour  as  more  parti- 
cularly illiberal  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  themselves  a  kind 

01  gentlemen  of  the  press  ;  and  they  ought  to  consider  them- 
Belves  as  fortunate  that  the  misused  rt,.orter  has  sought  no 
other  vengeance  than  from  the  tone  of  acidity  with  which  he 
has  seasoned  Uis  account  of  their  vroceeimss.— Edinburgh 


1  t  ^^^™'^-  of  "le  gentlemen  and  others  interestea  in  the  ce- 
^^ulJ"^  publications  called  the  Waverley  Novels,  having  been 
called  by  public  advertisement,  the  same  wa,s  respectably  attend- 
ed by  various  iterary  characters  of  eminence.  And  it  being  in  the 
nrst  place  understood  that  individuals  were  to  be  denonimated 
by  the  names  aligned  to  them  in  the  publications  in  question 
the  Eidolon,  or  image  of  the  author,  was  unanimously  called 
I'U^'^^^J'l''  ''"'*  •''i-'^than  Oldbuck,  Esq.  of  Moiikbarns,  was 
requested  to  act  as  Secretjiry. 
TheJ'reses  then  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following  pur- 

"  Gentlemen, 
.1 "  '  "p""!  .scarce  remind  you,  that  we  liave  a  joint  interest  in 
Wie^valuable  property  which  has  accumulated  under  our  com 
mon  labours.  While  the  public  have  been  idly  engaged  in 
ffnT^^'"^,,'"  «"?.";<'':■"'"=»,'  "»•  'ino'l'er  Hie  immense  mass  of  va 
^enHoTn*""  "IT''  ""'  '!''"'"'■"  of  many  had  accumulated,  you, 
gentlemen,  we  1  know,  that  every  person  in  this  numerous  as^ 
senibly  has  had  iis  share  iri  the  honours  and  profits  of  our  com- 
mon success  It  IS,  indeed,  to  me  a  mystery  how  the  sharp- 
fe*:'  r„Vi"n""'  f  PP^^^^o  '>"ge  a  mass  of  sense  and  nonsense, 
jest  and  earnest,  humorous  and  pathetic,  pood,  bad,  and  indif- 
Ifn'f'!''  ^'P'"^!'^'"e  to  scores  of  volumes,  could  be  he  work  of 
oneliand,  when  we  know  the  doctrine  so  well  "laid  down  by 
wLi".h"  '^'  ^''"'"  ^'"'"''  """icerning  the  division  of  labour 
Z%.?  1  ^"'1  '^■'°  entertained  an  opinion  so  strange,  not  w  se 
TZt  <fn^"rT  ""*'  "  '""""■'='*  '"'^"'y  P""''  °f  hands  to  make 
nniVI^f       ■     '"'">'  ^'  ^  Pin-twenty  couple  of  dogs   to  kill  an 

animal  so  insignificant  as  a  fox?'' ■•«  n.iM  uu 

Mrlu^^V  "'''"•'.'fa'd  a  stout  countryman,  "I  have  a  grew- 
'fcoulVslydumplm-''  ""^  ""'''  """  ""  '^•"""-srains,  l^efore 
Jit'lppeared'to'uT""'''  '*'"  "^^  ^''"'''  """"  ^"""^  ^^™'h, 
■■  r^/°^J'^^'^'"'^'  ",'nfont's,  •  answered  the  unabashed  rustic. 
Bue  ?'/n.cS""A"'^H''""'  '  think  !-ane  o' the  best  in  your 
^ilh  ''■'^'^"".-  And,  ye  see,  I  am  come  into  the  farm  and 
of  yoursT"  ^"^  """"■•  *""  ^  "''"^'^  "''="'<=^  '"  ""^  buik^trade 
■^Weli,  well,"  replied  the  Preses,  "peace,  I  pray  thee  peace 
l^n.'^n^TT  T'"'"  ti.us  interrupted,  I  was  on  the  poi,  t'^f  ?„: 
most  oflo^H^'"','"*'''""^  "";  ■""«""«.  being,  as  is  known  to 
wh'ct?  I  mvs,  '.  LTfr",  "^^  proposition  now  on  your  table, 
Ziiev  .  ni^  J"  "1^  '""!""!  '"suggest  at  last  meeting 
Koni'  ,n  V "  ''"  "PP'y  '"  "'^  Legislature  for  an  Act  ',f  I'ar- 
hainent  in  ordinary,  to  associate  us   into  a  corp.jrate  body   and 

fndhnn/n''"'  """^'-  ^V"''^'  ^^'">  """'1  P-'wer  to  p  secute 
Wle-B  i  f  ',';','^""^"=t'<'"  all  encroachers  upon  our  exclusive  pri 
VI  ege  111  the  manner  therein  to  be  made  and  provided  In  i 
le^^ed''"'"  "'"  "'»"=""'"^  M^  Dousterswivel  which  I  have  re^ 

mei.'tioneM'.V!2';"''^~""'  object  to  that  fellow's  name  being 
■.".'.'O"^."  •  be  is  a  common  swindler  " 
for  shame,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses  "  to  uqe  b.i^i. 
^"hme  "e^f^i'Sf  S^'m^  ""l'"^'^^';"'^  ofThe^great^arnt  m'a' 
end  \nd  tile  omrfflF'^''^'''^"'  they  put  in  raw  hemp  atone 
f.acicfe  or  r^mhn/.?'' K  "!"■•'  "^  V"'  "f"""'  ^^'"bout  the  aid  of 
.^J?!  npL'iing-comb,   loom,  s  luttle,  or   weaver    scissor- 

■eeale.  or  seamstress.    He  had  just  com'plete^irby  the  addt' 


tion  of  a  piece  of  machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  the  laiin 
dre.ss  i  but  when  11  was  exhibited  before  his  honour  the  burgo- 
master, It  had  the  incoiueniencB  of  lieating  the  snioolhin-- 
irons  rr^O  hot;  excppliM-  which,  the  experiment  was  entirely 
satis;factory.     He  will  become  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

Well,"^adoed  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "  if  the  scoundrel" 

Scou'idrel,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "is  a  most un- 
.seemly  expression,  and  I  must  call  you  to  order.  Mr  Douster- 
swivel is  only  an  eccentric  genius." 

"Pretty  much  tlie  same  in  the  Greek,"  muttered  Mr  Old- 
buck  ;  and  then  said  aloud,  "  and  if  this  eccentric  "enius  has 
work  enougli  in  singeing  the  Dutchman's  linen,  what  the  devil 
lias  tie  to  do  here?" 

"Why,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  at  the  expense  of  a  little  me- 
cliaiiism,  some  part  of  the  labour  of  composing  these  novels 
might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  steam." 

There  was  a  munnurof  disapjirobation  at  this  proposal,  and 

A  "'.H^'?*'  Blown  up,"  and  "  Bread  taken  out  of  our  mouths  •" 
and  rhey  rnight  as  well  construct  a  steam  parson,"  were 
vyhispored.  And  it  was  not  without  repeated  calls  to  order 
that  the  Preses  obtained  an  opportunity  of  resuming  his  ad- 
dress. 
jj^"0''''?'',l,70rder!   Pray,  support  the  chain    Hear,  hear,  henr 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  premised,  that  this  mechanical  ope- 
ration can  only  apply  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  aw 
at  present  composed  out  of  commonplaces,  such  as  the  love- 
speeches  of  the  hero,  the  description  of  the  lieroine's  person 
the  moral  observations  of  all  sorts,  and  the  distribution  of  han- 
piness  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Dousterswivel  h.as 
sent  me  some  drawings,  which  go  far  to  show,  that,  by  niacins 
the  words  and  phra.ses  technically  employed  on  these  subjects 
in  a  sort  of  framework,  like  that  of  the  Sage  of  Lapula  anri 
changing  them  by  such  a  mechanical  process  as  that  by  winch 
weavers  of  damask  alter  their  i.attems,  many  new  and  liannv 
combinations  cannot  fail  to  occur,  while  the  author  tired  of 
pumping  his  own  brains,  may  have  an  ag.-eeable  relaxation  in 
the  use  of  Ins  fingers." 

"  I  speak  for  information,  Mr.  Proses,"  said  the  Rev  Mr 
Lawrence  Templeton  ;  "  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  the  lah- 
publicHtion  of  Walladmor  to  have  been  the  work  of  Douster- 
swivel, by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine."* 

"  For  shame,  Mr  Templeton,"  s.aid  the  Preses;  "  there  are 
good  things  in  AV  alladmor,  I  assure  you,  had  the  writer  known 
any  tl'in?  about  tlie  country  in  wiiich  he  laid  the  scene  " 

Or  had  he  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  ourselves  to  lay  the 
scene  m  such  a  remote  or  distant  country  that  nobody  should 
be  able  to  hackspeer'  him,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

';  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Preses,  "you  must  consider  the 
thing  was  got  up  for  the  German  market,  where  folks  are  no 
better  judges  of  Welsh  maimers  than  of  Welsh  crw  "• 

I  make  it  my  prayer  that  this  be  not  found  the  fault  of  our 
own  next  venture,"  said  Dr.  Dryasdust,  pointing  to  some  books 
whicli  lay  on  the  table.  "  I  fear  the  manners  expresserl  in  that 
lietrothed  of  ours,  will  scarce  meet  the  approbation  of  th*- 
Cymir.arodion ;  I  could  have  wished  that  LIhuyd  had  >^eA 
looked  into-that  Powell  had  been  consulted-that  Lewis's 
History  had  been  <iuoted,  i.'ie  preliminary  dissertations  partieu- 
larly,  in  order  to  give  due  weight  to  the  work  " 

Weight!"  said  Captain  Clutteibuck  ;  "by  my  soul  it  is 
heavy  enough  already.  Doctor  "  '       " 

II  Speak  to  the  chair,"  said.Jihe  Pre.ses,  rather  peevishly 

"thTt°'TL'i'^."''„""'i"'-'  P>''''"  *=^"'  "^"P'^'"   flutterbucit, 

that     The  Betrothed'  is  heavy  enough   to   break  down  tha 

chair  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Cador-Edns  itself.    I  must  add  how- 

pi'ngiy  oir'-/l"  '"*'P""  '"'"'''  'The  Talisman' goes  more  trip- 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak,"  said  the  worthy  minister  of  .Saint 

m?n"n   iL  «•"  '      'r"krf  '  '""*"  ^^^'  'hat  being  so  long  engaged 
upon   the  Siege  of  Ptolemais,  my  work   ought  to  have  been 

milaf  I'lTec't  a"ttJsV.'''""=""  ''  '"^'  "'''"'  ^"'  ""-'  "P""  ^  -" 
"Your  Siege,  Parson  I"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  great  con- 
tempt ;  will  you  sjieak  of  your  paltry  prose-doings  in  my  pre- 
sence, whoso  great  Historical  Poem,  in  twenty  books  wltli 
notes  III  proi  ortion,  has  been  postponed  ad  Graxas  KalendasV 
the  Preses,  who  appeared  to  sufier  a  great  deal  durin"  tiiis 
discussion,  now  spoke  with  dignity  and  determination  ""g"-. 
tiemen,'  he  said,  "  this  sort  of  discussion  is  liighly  i'rreguiar 
there  is  a  (luestion  before  you,  and  to  that,  gentlemen  1  mii»' 
confine  your  attention.  Priority  of  publication,  let  me'rcniind 
you,  gentlemen,  is  always  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Criti- 
cism,  whose  deterniination  on  such  subjects  is  without  appeal 
1  declare  I  will  leave  the  chair,  if  any  more  extraneous  mattei 
•  A  Romance,  by  ihe  Author  of  Waverley,  having  lieen  eineclw' 
Lei;;lic"'/'T„'^  a,  ihegrer.  commercial  mar/^f  li,er..1„r;T"he  Sm 
l-eipsic,  ,in  mgenioua  genUeman  of  Germany,  fiiiHirig  ihal  none  such 
hP,l^L""^',rflv'n'r'  "'  '°  ^"rply  its  place  with  a  work,  in  three  v„. 
hunts,  called  M  alladmor,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  Christian  and  sur 
il  fnll  lenglh.     The  character  of  U.i8  work  is  given  with  lolera*)l« 


1  Ihe 


t  .Scotlish  for  cross-examine  him. 

1  The  ale  of  the  ancienl  British  is  called  crw  in  their  native  lanj.  .g, 
auihoi.       ""'  *°  "'""""'  ""'""sally  enieruiued  among  the  Iripajiof  A 


TNTRODUCTIOX. 


b»  introdnced.-And  now,  gentlemon,  that  we  are  once  mnre 
111  ir^er  i  would  wish  to  have  some  genlleman  speak  upon  the 
r\i  -,  n  whether,  as  associated  to  carry  on  a  joint-stock  trade 
in  <\c-  '.ous  narrative,  in  prose  and  verse,  we  ou^rht  not  to  be 
incorpuriited  by  Act  of  Parliament?  What  say  yuu,  geritiemen, 
to  'he  pr.^|lo<al '     Vis  unila  fortior ,  is  an  old  and  true  ada?e. 

-Socletas  male,  discordiarum,  is  a  brocard  as  ancient  and  as 
Teritahle  "  said  OUIbuck,  «ho  seemed  detcmKoed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  be  pleased  with  no  proposal  tliat  was  countenanced 

"^-Come,  Monkbarns,"  said  the  Preses.  in  his  mpst  coaxing 
manner  "you  have  studied  the  monastic  institutions  deeply, 
and  know  there  must  he  a  union  of  |)ersnns  and  talents  to  do 
any  thini:  respectable,  and  attain  a  due  asceiif'ancc  over  the 
gpiril  of'the  aee.  Tres  factum  coUeginm— it  ta^es  three  monks 
to  make  a  convent"  zmji     ,     „„,  :„ 

"  And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  rcplieo  Oldbuck,  not  in 
the  least  softened  in  his  opposition;  "  a  quotation  as  much  to 
liie  purpose  as  the  other. "  .,       r>  „<■ 

•  Come,  come,"  said  the  Presos,  'you  know  the  Prince  of 
Orange  said  to  Mr.  Seymour,  "Without  an  association,  we  are 

°  ""fkiiow  "  replied  Oldbuck,  "it  would  have  been  as  seemly 
that  none  of  the  old  leaven  had  been  displayed  on  this  occa- 
gioii,  thouzh  vou  be  the  author  of  a  Jacobite  novel.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  aft/>r  16>8  ;  but  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  immortal  William  the  fliird 

"  \nd  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  said  Mr.  Teinpleton, 
whispering  Oldbuck,  "  it  was  S«ymour  made  the  remark  to  the 
Prince  not  the  Prince  to  Seymour.  But  this  is  a  specimen  of 
ou:  friends  accuracy,  poor  gentleman  :  Ho  trusts  too  miich  to 
his  memory!  of  late  years-failing  fast,  sir-breaking  up^ 

"And  breaking  down  too,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck.  But  «hat 
can  you  expect  of  a  man  too  fond  of  his  own  hasty  and  f.ashj 
compositions,  to  lake  Uie  assistance  of  nieti  of  reading  and  of 

***"' No^vhispering-no  caballing-no  private  business,  gentle- 
men "  said  the  unfortunate  Preses,- who  reminded  us  some- 
what of  a  Highland  drover,  encaged  in  gathering  and  keeping 
in  the  straight  road  his  excursive  black  cattle. 

■  1  have  not  yet  heard,"  he  continued  "  a  single  reasonable 
objection  to  applying  for  the  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  the 
draught  lies  on  the  tsble.  Vou  must  beawar.  that  the  e.vtremes 
of  rude  and  of  civilized  society  are,  in  these  our  days  on  the 
iKjint  of  approaching  to  each  other.  In  th.  -.a.riarcl.al  period, 
a  man  i*  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  butcher,  k-hoomaker.  and  so 
forlli  •  and  in  the  age  of  .Stock-companies,  as  the  present  may 
b"  called,  ;.n  individual  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  exercise 
the  same  plurality  of  trades.  In  fact,  a  man  who  has  dipped 
lar'-ph  into  these  speculati.jns,  may  combine  his  own  expendi- 
ture with  the  improvement  of  his  own  income,  just  like  the  in- 
genious hvdraulic  machine,  which,  by  its  very  waste,  raises  is 
Swn  supplies  of  water.  Such  a  person  buys  his  br.-ad  from  his 
own  Baking  Company,  his  milk  and  cheese  f"'"' '"^.y^.^"  ""  f 
Company,  takes  olf  a  new  coat  for  the  beneht  of  hi=  o«n  tlo- 
Ihing  Company,  illuminates  his  house  to  advance  Ins  own  Oa= 
Establishment,  and  drinks  an  additional  bottle  of  wine  for  the 
benelit  of  the  General  Wine  Importation  Company,  of  which  he 
i,  himself  a  member.  Every  act,  which  would  otherwise  be 
one  of  mere  extravagance,  is,  to  such  a  person,  srasoned  with 
the  odor  lucri,  and  reconciled  to  prurience.  Even  if  the  ijrice  nt 
the  article  consumed  be  extravagant,  an  I  the  quality  indifterent, 
the  person,  who  is  in  a  manner  his  own  customer,  is  only  im- 
posed upon  for  his  own  benetit  Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock  t.om- 
pam  of  Uiuleilakers  shall  unite  with  the  Medical  F^.culty,  as 

Topose.l  hv  the  late  facetious  Doctor  G .  under  the  hrin  of 

heath  and  iiie  Doctor,  the  shareholder  migl.t  contrive  to  secure 
to  his  Ifeirs  a  handsome  slice  of  his  own  death-bed  and  funeral 
expenses.     In  short,  Stock-Companies  are  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
ana  an  Incorporating  Act  will,  1  think,  be  particularly  useful  in 
bringing  back  the  body,  over  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  , 
toa  spirit  of  subordination,  highly  necess,-iry  to  success  in  every  , 
•      enterurise  where  joint  wisdom,  talent,  and  labour,  are  lobe  em- 
nlovcd.     It  is  with  regret  that  I  st^pe,  that,  besides  several  d if- 
fercnces  amongst  yourselves;  I  have  not  myself,  for  some  tune, 
been   treaii;d   with  that  deference  among  you   which  circum-  | 
.tances  entitled  me  to  expect  , 

"  Hinc  ilia  lacltrymt."  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuck. 
•'  Bui  "  .ontinued  the  Chaiiman,  "  I  see  other  gentlertien  im- 
natient  to  deliver  tiieir  opinions,  and  I  desire  to  stand  in  no 
"  man'-  way.  ktherefore-my  place  in  this  chair  forbidding  me 
u.  originate  the  inoliou— bee  some  gentleman  may  move  a  rom- 
miltee  lor  revising  Ihe  draught  of  the  hill  now  upon  the  l;.h  e, 
ind  which  has  been  duly  circulated  among  those  ha-  .ng  mte- 
re--t,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  it  I  e.ore  the 
House  eurly  next  session."  .    ,,       .1   m. 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  s_  length  n  r. 
tidbuck  asain  ro.^e.  "  It  seems,  sir."  he  said,  a'  dressing  the 
ctiair,  "  that  no  one  present  is  willing  to  make  t  .e  motion  you 
n(,int  at.  I  am  sorry  no  more  qualified  iiersc.n  has  taken  upon 
h.ni  to  show  any  reasons  in  the  contrair,  and  that  it  has  InI.en 
0.1  me.  as  we  So»u<men  say,  to  belllherat  with  you  ■  anenl 
wliilk  phrase,  Pitscollie  hath  a  pleasant  jtst  of  the  great  Earl  of 

^'(C're  a  genlleman  whispered  to  the  speaker,  "  Have  a  care  of 
Pitsfottre  !"  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  the  hint,  went  on. 
"But  ihats  neither  here  nor  there-Well,  gentltnicn,  to  be 
ihorl  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  inter  into  the  general  rcason- 
iii»«  \,nilk  have  this  .lay  been  delivered,  as  1  may  say,  ex  came- 
trl;  nor  will  I  charge  our  worthy  Preses  «ith  an  attempt  to 
obtain  over  us,  per  Hmnages,  and  under  colour  of  an  Act  01  rar- 
l)omeu».  a  despotic  authority,  incousnsltnt  wiUi  our  ireeUona  1 


But  this  I  will  say,  that  times  are  so  much  changed  above  stair*, 
that  whereas  last  vear  you  might  have  obtained  an  act  incor- 
poratins  a  Stock  Companv  for  riddling  ashes,  you  will  not  he 
able  to  procure  one  this  year  for  galhering  pearls.  M  hat  sig- 
nifies, then,  wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting,  by  inquiring  whe- 
ther or  not  we  ought  to  so  in  at  a  door  which  we  know  to  be 
bolted  and  barred  in  our  face,  and  io  the  face  of  all  the  compa- 
nies for  fire  or  air,  land  or  water,  which  we  have  ot  late  seen 
DlightedV  .  ,       ,  K   ,•  „ 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  seemingly  of  sprrobatinn, 
in  which  the  words  might  be  distinguished,  "  Needless  to  think 
of  jt"_-  Money  thrown  away"—"  Lost  betore  the  committee. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  But  above  the  tumult,  the  voices  of  two  gentle- 
men, in  ditTcrent  corners  of  the  room,  answered  each  other  clear 
and  loud,  like  the  blows  of  the  two  figures  on  Saint  nnnstan  i 
clock  :  and  althoueh  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation,  endea- 
voured to  silence  tlicm.  his  interruption  had  only  Uie  eflect  01 
cutting  their  words  up  into  syllables,  thus,— 

First  Voice.  "The  Lord  Chan" 

S<'covd  Voice.  "The  Lord  Lau '— 

Chairman,  (.loudly.)  "  Scandalum  magnatum  ! 

First  Voice.  "The  Lord  Chancel" 

Second  Voice.  "The  Lord  Lauder" 

Chairman,  (lovdfr  vel.)  "  Breach  of  Privilege  I 

First  Vrrire.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor" 

Second  Voice.  "  My  Lord  Lauderdale" „  „  ^  ,    ,       ., 

Chairman,  (at  the  liighesl  pitch  of  his  voice.)     Called  before  the 
House !"  ...      vii  .1 

Both  Voices  together.  "  Will  never  consent  to  such  a  bill. 
A  general  assent  seemed  to  follow  this  last  proposition,  wliir* 
was  propounded  with  as  much  emphasis  as  could  be  contributed 
by  the  united  clappers  of  the  whole  meeting,  joined  to  those  ol 
the  voices  already  mentioned.  ...  , 

.Several   persons  :»respnt  seemed  to  consider  the  business  of 
Ihe  meeting  as  ended,  and  were  beginning  to  handle  their  hats 
and  canes   with  a  view  to  departure,  when  the  Chairman,  w  ho 
had  thrown  himself  hack  in  his  chair  with  an  air  01  manife.st 
mortification  and  displeasure,  again  drew  himself  up,  and  com- 
manded attention.     All  slopped,  though  some  shrugged   1  he  11 
shoulders  as  if  under  Ihe  predominating  influence  ol   what  la 
■ailed  a  bore.    But  tlie  tenor  of  his  discourse  soon  e,\*cited  anx- 
ious attention.  .^     ,,  .    ,  ,■,      .■  _ 
"  I  iierceive    gentlemen,"   he  said,      that   you  are  like  the 
young  birds,  who  are  impatient  Io  leave  their  mother's  nest- 
take  care  your  own  pen-feathers  are  strong  enough  to  supiiort 
you  •  since  as  for  my  part,  I  am  tir^d  of  supporting  on  my  wing 
such'  a  set  of  ungrateful  gulls.     But  it  signifies  nothing  spehk- 
ing-f  will  no  longer  avail  myself  of  such  weak  niinisicrs  as 
you-Iwill  discard  you-I  will  unbcget  you    as  Sir  Anthony 
Ab.solute  says— I  will  leave  you  and  your  whole  hacked  slock 
in  trade-vonr  carerns  and  your  castlcs-your  modern  antiques, 
and  your  antiquated  modem.s— your  confusion  ot   tiines,  man- 
ners, and  circumstancps-your  propsrties,  as  player  lolk  sr.y  of 
scenery  and  dres.ses-the  whole  of  your  exhausted  expeclienls, 
to  the  fools  who  choose  to  deal  with  them.     I  will  vindicate 
my  own  fame  wiih  my  own  right  hand,  wiQiout  ippealing  to 
such  halting  assistants, 

'  Whom  I  lia»e  used  for  sport,  rather  than  need. 
—I  will  lay  my  foundations  better  than  on  quicksands— I  win 
rear  my  stnicture  of  better  materials  than  painted  cards  ;  in  a 
word,  1  will  write  History!"  ......  ,      a^ 

There  was  a  tumult  of  surprise,  amid  which  our  reporter  rte- 
tected  the  following  expressions :— "  The  devil  you  will  '  -■ 
"You  mv  dear  sir.  ytm?"- "The  old  gentleman  lorgeta  that 
he  is  the  greatest  liar  since  Sir  John  Mandeyille."  . 

"  Not  the  worse  hi.storiaii  for  that,"  said  Oldbuck,  since 
historj-.  you  know,  is  half  ficiion." 

"  I'll  answer  for  that  half  being  forthcoming,  said  the  lorm- 
er  speaker ;  "  but  for  the  scantliug  of  Irulh  which  is  neccssar, 
after  all.  Lord  help  us  I— Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  will  be  Lord 
Clarendon  to  hini."  ,  .         , 

As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more  than  one  member  or 
the  meeting  was  seen  to  touch  his  forehead  signiacaiilly,  whila 
Captain  Cluttcrbuck  humni'd, 

De  by  your  friends  advised, 
'  Too  riish.  100  hasty,  dad, 

I  .Miiigre  your  uol'.s  ana  wise  bead, 

The  •»  oiM  »  ill  lliiiik  you  mad. 
'  The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  what  yoa 
please,"  said  the  Chairman,  elevat.ng  his  voice  ;  "  but  I  intend 
to  write  Ihe  most  wonderful  bo  k  which  tlie  world  ever  read-a 
book  in  which  every  incident  shall  be  incredible,  yei  sirirty 
true-a  work  recalling  recollections  with  which  the  eorsofihia 
generation  once  tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  our  children 
with  an  admiration  approaching  to  incredulily.  fcuch  shall  be 
the  life  of  Napoleon  Bo.vapaute,  by  the  author  of  W  a- 

I  in  the  general  start  and  exclomation  which  followed  this  an- 
'  nunciation,  Mr.  Oldbuck  dropped  his  snnfTbox  ;  and  Ihe  Scot- 
tish rappee,  which  dispersed  itself  -n  consequence,  h.id  etTurig 
upon  the  nasal  organs  of  our  reporter,  ensconced  a.s  he  was  un- 
d.T  the  secretar)'8  table,  » hich  occasioned  his  being  disco- 
vered  ano  extruded  in  the  illib.  ral  and  unhandsome  manner  we 
have  mentioned,  with  threats  of  farther  damage  to  his  li0^e, 
ears  and  other  porlions  of  his  body,  on  the  part  especially  or 
CapUiiu  Cluttcrbuck.  Undismayed  by  these  thrrals.  which  in- 
deed iho-'i-of  his  profession  are  accustomed  10  hold  at  ilenaiu-o, 
our  v.iiing  man  hovered  about  the  door  of  the  tavern,  bui  ciiuld 
onlv  brint'  us  the  firther  inlelligence,  that  the  nicenng  hal 
broken  up  in  about  a  iiuarter  of  an  hour  after  his  expuleioi 
■f\  oiuch-admucd  disorder," 
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TALE   I. 

THE   BETROTHED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Now  in  these  daye£  were  hotte  wars  upon  the  Marches  of 
Vales.  Lewis's  Htslory. 

The  Chronicles,  from  which  this  narrative  is  ex- 
tracted, assure  us,  thai  during  the  long  period  when 
the  Welsh  princes  maintained  their  independence, 
the  year  1IS7  was  peculiarly  marked  as  favourable  to 
peace  helwixt  them  and  iheir  warlike  neighbours, 
the  Lords  Marchers,  who  inhabited  those  formidable 
castles  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  British,  on  the 
rums  of  which  the  traveller ^azes  with  wonder.  This 
was  the  time  when  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, accompanied  by  the  learned  Giraldus  de  Barri, 
afterwnrds  Bishop  of  Saint  David  s,  preached  the 
Crusade  from  castle  to  castle,  from  to\t'n  to  town ; 
awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of  his  native  Cambria 
wiih  the  call  to  arms  for  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre :  and,  while  he  deprecated  the  feuds  and  wars  of 
(^iiristian  men  against  each  other,  held  out  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  age  a  general  object  of  amiiition, 
and  a  scene  of  adventure,  where  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven, as  well  as  of  earthly  renown,  was  to  reward  the 
successful  champions. 

Yet  the  British  chieftains,  among  the  thousands 
whom  this  spirit-stirring  summons  called  from  their 
native  land  to  a  distant  and  peYilous  expedition,  had 
perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  declining  the  summons. 
The  superior  skill  of  the  Anglo-Norman  knights, 
who  were  engaged  in  constant  inroads  on  the  VVel^li 
frontier,  and  who  were  frequeritly  detaching  from  it 
large  portions,  which  they  fortified  with  castles,  thus 
making  good  what  they  had  won,  was  avenged, 
indeed,  but  not  compensated,  by  the  furious  inroads 
of  the  British,  who,  like  the  billows  of  a  retiring  tide, 
rolled  on  successively,  with  noise,  fury,  and  devasta- 
tion ;  but,  on  each  retreat,  yielded  ground  insensibly 
to  their  invaders. 

A  union  amoag  the  native  princes  might  have  op- 
posed a  sf.rong  and  permanent  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  strangers  ;  but  they  were,  unhappily,  as 
nuich  at  discord  among  themselves  as  they  were  with 
the  Normans,  and  were  constantly  engaged  m  pri- 
vate war  wiih  each  other,  of  which  the  common 
enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  something 
at  least  of  novelty  to  a  nation  peculiarly  ardent  in 
tiieir  temper  ;  and  it  was  accepted  by  many,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  to  the 
country  which  they  left  defenceless.  Even  the  most 
celebrated  enemies  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  race 
laid  aside  their  enmity  against  ilie  invaders  of  their 
tounirv,  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  bannersof  the 
CiTisade. 

Amongst  these  was  reckoned  Gwenwyn,  (or  more 
properly  Gwenwynwen,  though  we  retain  the  briefer 
appellative,) a  British  prince  w'ho continued  exercising 
a  precarious  sovereignly  over  such  parts  of  Powys- 
Land  as  had  not  been  subjugated  by  the  Mortimers, 

IGuannes,  Latimers,  FitzAlans,  and  other  Norman 
\0L.  V. 


nobles,  who,  under  various  pretexts,  and  sometime« 
conicmning  all  other  save  the  open  avowal  of  supe- 
rior force,  had  severed  and  appropriated  large  por- 
tions of  that  once  extensive  and  mdependeni  pnnci- 
pality,  which,  when  Wales  was  unhappily  aivided 
into  three  parts  on  the  death  of  Roderick  Mawr,  feU 
to  the  lot  of  his  voungest  son,  I\lervyn.  The  un- 
daunted resolution  md  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn, 
descendant  of  that  prince,  had  long  made  him  beloved 
among  the  "Tall  men,"  or  Champions  of  Wales; 
and  he  was  enabled,  more  by  the  number  of  those 
who  served  under  him,  attracted  by  his  reputation, 
than  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated  prin- 
cipality, to  retaliate  the  encroachments  of  the  Englisk 
by  the  most  wasteful  inroads. 

Yet  even  Gwenwyn  on  the  present  occasion  seemeU 
to  forget  his  deeply  sworn  haired  against  his  danger- 
ous neighbours.  The  Torch  of  Pengwern  (for  s« 
Gwenwyn  was  called,  from  his  fretjuently  laying  the 
province  of  Shrewsbury  in  confiagraiion)  seemed  at 
present  to  burn  as  calmly  as  a  taper  in  the  bower  of 
a  lady ;  and  the  Wolf  of  Pliniimmon,  another  name 
with  which  the  bards  had  graced  GwenwjTi,  now 
slumbered  as  peacefully  as  the  shepherd's  dog  on  the 
domestic  hearth. 

Bill  it  was  not  alone  the  eloquence  of  Baldwin  or 
of  Girald  which  had  lulled  into  peace  a  spirit  so  rest- 
less and  fierce.  It  is  true,  their  exhortations  had 
d(jne  more  towards  it  than  Gwenwyn's  followers  had 
thought  possible.  The  Archbishop  had  induced  the 
British  Chief  to  break  bread,  and  to  mingle  in  silvan 
sports,  with  his  nearest,  and  hitherto  one  of  his  most 
determined  enemies,  the  old  Norman  warrior  Sir 
Raymond  Berenger,  who,  sometimes  beaten,  some- 
times victorious,  but  never  subdued,  had,  in  spite  of 
Gwenwyn's  iiottest  incursions,  maintained  his  Castle 
of  Garde  Doloureuse,  upon  the  marches  of  Wales  ;  a 
place  strong  by  nature,  and  well  fortifitd  by  art, 
which  the  Welsh  prince  had  found  it  impossible  to 
conquer,  either  by  open  force  or  by  stratagem,  and 
which,  remaining  with  a  strong  garrison  in  his  rear, 
often  checked  his  incursions  by  rendering  his  retreat 
precarious. 

On  this  account,  Gwenwyn  of  Powys-Land  had  a 
hundred  times  avowed  the  aeath  of  Raymond  Beren- 
ger, and  the  demolition  of  his  castle;  but  the  policy 
of  the  sagacious  old  warrior,  and  his  long  experience 
in  all  warlike  practice,  were  such  as,  wiih  the  aid  of 
his  more  powerful  countryrnen,  enabled  him  to  defy 
the  attempts  of  his  fiery  neighbour.  If  there  was  a 
man,  therefore,  throughout  England,  whom  Gwen- 
wyn hated  more  than  another,  it  was  Raymond 
Berenger;  and  yet  llie  go'xi  Archbishop  Baldwin 
could  prevail  ori  the  Welsh  prince  to  meet  him  as  a 
friend  and  ally  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross.  He  even 
invited  Raymond  to  the  autumn  festivities  of  his 
Webh  palace,  where  the  old  knight,  in  all  honourable 
courtesy,  feasted  arid  hunied  for  more  than  a  wetk  in 
the  dominions  of  his  hereditary  foe. 
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To  requite  this  hospitality,  Raymond  invited  the 
Prince  of  Powys,  with  a  chosen  but  lirnited  train, 
dunng  the  ensuing  Christmas,  to  the  Garde  Dolour- 
ense,  which  some  antiquaries  have  endeavoured  to 
identify  with  tiie  Castle  of  Colune,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  naine.  But  the  length  of  time,  and  some 
geographical  difficulties  throw  doubts  upon  this  in- 
genious conjecture. 

As  the  Welsliman  crossed  the  drawbridge,  he  was 
dbserred  by  his  faithful  bard  to  shudder  with  involun- 
tary emotion  ;  nor  did  Cadwallon,  experienced  as  he 
was  in  life,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
his  master,  make  any  doubt  that  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment strongly  urged  by  the  apparent  opportunity,  to 
seize  upon  the  strong  fortress  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  his  cupidity,  even  at  the  expense  of 
violating  his  good  faith. 

Dreading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  mastei-'s  con- 
science and  his  ambition  should  terminate  linfayoura- 
bly  for  his  fame,  the  bard  arrested  his  attention  bv 
whispering  in  their  native  language,  that  "the  teeth 
which  bite  hardest  are  those  wiiich  are  out  of  sight;" 
and  Gwenwyn,  looking  around  him,  became  aware 
that,  though  "only  unarmed  squires  and  pages  appeared 
m  the  court-vard,  yet  the  towers,  and  battlements 
connecting  them  were  garnished  with  archers  and 
men-at-arms. 

They  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  at  which  Gwen- 
wvn.  for  the  first  time,  beheld  Eveline  Beronger.  the 
sole  child  of  the  Norman  castellane,  the  inheritor  of 
his  domains  and  of  his  supposed  wealth,  ased  only 
sixteen,  and  the  most  beautiful  damsel  ujion  the 
Welsh  marches.  Many  a  spear  had  already  been 
shivered  in  maintenanceof  her  charms;  and  the  gal- 
lant Hugo  de  I<acy,  Constable  of  Chester,  one  of  the 
most  redoubted  warriors  of  the  time,  had  laid  at 
Eveline's  feet  the  prize  which  his  chivalry  had  gained 
in  a  great  tournament  held  near  that  ancient  town. 
Gwenwyn  considered  these  triumphs  as  so  many 
additional  recommendations  to  Eveline:  her  beauty 
was  incontestable,  and  she  was  heiress  oi  the  fortress 
which  he  so  much  longed  to_  possess,  and  which  he 
Degan  now  to  think  might  be  acquired  by  means 
more  smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was  in  the 
use  of  working  out  his  will. 

Again,  tiie  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the 
British  and  their  Saxon  and  Norman  invaders;  his 
long  and  ill-extinguished  feud  with  this  very  Ray- 
mend  Berenger;  a  general  recollection  that  alliances 
between  the  Welsh  and  English  had  rarely  been 
Iiappy;  and  a  consciousness  that  the  measure  which 
he  nieditated  would  be  unpopular  among  his  fol- 
lowers, and  appear  a  dereliction  of  the  systematic 
principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  restrained 
nim  from  sneaking  his  wishes  to  Raymond  or  his 
daughter.  The  idea  of  the  rejection  of  his  suit  did 
not  for  a  UKiment  occur  to  him  ;  he  was  convinced 
he  had  but  to  speak  his  wishes,  and  that  the  daughter 
of  a  Norman  castellane,  whose  rank  or  power  were 
not  of  the  highest  order  among  the  nobles  of  the 
frontiers,  must  be  delighted  and  honoured  by  a  pro- 
posal for  allying  his  family  with  that  of  the  sovereign 
of  a  hundred  mountains. 

There  was  indeed  another  objection,  which  in  later 
times  would  have  been  of  considerable  weight— Gwen- 
wyn was  already  married.  But  Brengwain  was  a 
cJiildless  bride;  sovereigns  (and  among  sovereigns 
the  Welsh  prince  ranked  himself)  marry  for  lineage, 
and  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous,  where 
the  question  was  to  oblige  a  prince  who  had  assumed 
the  Cross  with  such  ready  zeal,  even  althoush.  in 
fact,  his  thoughts  had  been  much  more  on  the  Garde 
Doloiireuse  than  on  Jerusalem.  In  the  rnean  while, 
if  Raymond  Berenser  (as  was  suspected)  was  not 
liberal  enough  in  his  opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to 
liold  the  temporary  rank  of  concubine,  which  the 
!nanners  of  Wales  warranted  Gwenwyn  to  offer  as 
an  interim  arrangement,  he  had  only  to  wait  for  a 
fiw  months,  and  sue  for  a  divorce  through  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  David's,  or  some  other  mtercessor  at  the 
f.'ourr  of  Rome. 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn 
prolonged  his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Berenger, 
irom  Christmas  till  Twelfth-day;  and  endured  the 


presence  of  the  Norman  cavaliers  who  resorted  (4 
Raymond's  festal  halls,  although,  regarding  them- 
selves, in  virtue  of  their  rank  of  knighthood,  equal  to 
the  most  potent  sovereigns,  thev  made  small  account 
of  the  long  descent  of  the  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  their 
eyes,  was  out  the  chief  of  a  semi-barbarous  province  ; 
while  he,  on  his  part,  considered  thein  little  better 
than  a  sort  of  privileged  robbers,  and  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  restrained  himself  from  manifesting  his  open 
hatred,  wlien  he  beheld  them  careering  in  the  exer- 
cises of  chivalry,  the  habitual  use  of  which  rendered 
them  such  formidable  enemies  to  his  country.  At 
length,  the  term  offcasting  was  ended,  and  knight  and 
squire  departed  from  the  castle,  which  once  more  as- 
sumed theaspectofasolitaryand  guarded  frontier  fort. 

But  the  Prince  of  Powys-Land.  while  pursuing  his 
sports  on  his  own  mountains  and  valleys,  found  that 
even  the  abundance  of  the  game,  as  well  as  his  re- 
lease from  the  society  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  who 
afft'cted  to  treat  him  as  an  equal,  profited  him  no- 
thing, so  long  as  the  light  and  beautiful  form  of  Eve- 
line, on  her  white  palfrey,  was  banished  from  the 
train  of  sportsinen.  In  short,  he  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  took  into  his  confidence  his  chaplain,  an  able  and 
sagacious  man,  whose  pride  was  flattered  by  his  pat- 
ron's communication,  and  who,  besides,  saw  in  the 
proposed  scheme  some  contingent  advantages  for 
himself  and  his  order.  By  his  counsel,  the  proceed- 
ings for  Gwenwyn's  divorce  were  prosecuted  under 
favourable  auspices,  and  the  unfortunate  Brengwain 
was  removed  to  a  nunnery,  which  perhaps  she  found 
a  more  cheerful  habitation  than  the  lonely  retreat  in 
which  she  had  led  a  neglected  life,  ever  since  Gwen- 
wyn had  despaired  of  her  bed  being  blessed  with 
issue.  Father  Einion  also  dealt  with  the  chiefs  and 
eiders  of  the  land,  and  represented  to  them  the  advan- 
tage which  in  future  wars  they  were  certain  to  obtain 
by  the  possession  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had 
for  more  than  a  century  covered  and  protected  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  rendered  their  advance 
difficult,  and  their  retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  word, 
prevented  their  carrjnng  their  incursions  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Shrewsbury.  As  for  the  union  with  the 
Saxon  damsel,  the  fetters  which  it  was  toibnn  might 
not  (the  good  father  hinted)  be  found  more  permanent 
than  those  which  had  bound  Gwenwyn  to  her  prede- 
cessor, Brengwain. 

These  arguments,  mingled  with  others  adapted  fo 
the  views  and  wishes  of  different  individuals,  were  so 
prevailing,  that  the  cjiaplain  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  was  able  to  report  to  his  princely  patron,  that 
his  proposed  match  would  meet  with  no  oppositioa 
from  the  ciders  and  nobles  of  his  dominions.  A 
golden  bracelet,  six  ounces  in  weight,  was  the  instant 
reward  of  the  priest's  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  Gwenwyn  to  commit  to  paper 
those  proposals,  which  he  doubted  not  were  to  throw 
the  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  notwithstanding  its 
melancholy  name,  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  With  some 
difficulty  the  chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron  to  say 
nothing  in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  iilan  of 
concubinage,  which  he  wisely  judged  might  he  con- 
sidered as  an  affront  both  by  Eveline  and  her  father. 
The  matter  of  the  divorce  he  represented  as  almost 
entirely  settled,  and  wound  up  his  letter  with  a  moral 
application,  in  which  were  many  allusions  to  Vashti, 
Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and  trusty 
messenger,  the  British  prince  opened  in  all  solemnity 
the  feast  of  Easter,  which  had  come  round  during  the 
course  of  these  external  and  internal  negotiations. 

Upon  the  approaching  Holy-tide,  to  propitiate  the 
minds  of  his  .subjects  and  vassals,  they  were  invited 
in  large  numbers  to  partake  a  princely  festivity  at 
Castell-Coch,  or  the  Red  Castle,  as  it  was  then  called, 
since  better  known  by  the  name  of  Powys-Castle, 
and  in  latter  times  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  The  architectural  magnificence  of  this 
noble  residence  is  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of 
Gwenwyn,  whose  palace,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
was  a  long,  low-roofed  edifice  of  red  stone,  whence 
the  castle  derived  its  name;  while  a  ditch  and  pali- 
sade were,  in  addition  to  the  commanding  situation, 
its  most  important  defences. 


Cuj^f.  II.l 


THE  BETROTHED. 


CHAPTER   II. 

In  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sounds. 
With  rni>id  rlangour  hurried  far  ; 

Eacli  liill  and  dale  the  note  rcboundd, 
But  wlien  return  the  sons  of  war  I 

Thou,  born  of  stern  Necessity, 

Dull  Pence  I  the  valley  yields  to  thee. 
And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway.— ICeteA  Poem. 

The  feasts  of  the  ancient  British  princps  usually 
exhil)itod  ;ill  the  rude  splendour  and  liberal  indulgence 
of  mountain  hospitality,  and  Gwenwyn  was,  on  the 
present  occasion,  an.vious  to  purchase  popularity  by 
even  an  tniusual  display  of  profusion ;  for  he  was 
sensible  that  the  alliance  which  he  meditated  mif^ht 
indeed  be  tolerated,  but  could  not  be  approved,  by  his 
subjects  and  followers. 

The  following  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  confirmed 
his  apprehensions.  Passing  one  evening,  when  it 
was  become  nearly  dark,  by  the  open  window  of  a 
guard-rootn,  usuallv  occupied  by  some  few  of  his 
most  celebrated  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other  in 
watcning  his  palace,  he  heard  Morgan,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity,  say  to  the 
companion  with  whom  he  was  sitting  by  the  watch- 
fire,  "  Gwenwyn  is  turned  to  a  priest,  or  a  woman  ! 
When  was  it  before  these  last  months,  that  a  follower 
of  his  was  obliged  to  gnaw  the  meat  from  the  bone 
90  closely,  as  I  am  now  peeling  the  morsel  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  ?"* 

"  Wait  but  a  while,"  replied  his  comrade,  "till  the 
Norman  match  be  accomplished;  and  so  small  will 
be  the  prey  we  shall  then  drive  from  the  Saxon  churls, 
that  we  may  be  glad  to  swallow,  like  hungry  dogs, 
the  very  bones  themselves." 

Gwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation; 
but  this  was  enough  to  alarm  his  pride  as  a  soldier, 
and  hid  jealousy  as  a  prince.  He  was  sensible,  that 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  were  at  once  fickle  in 
their  disposition,  impatient  of  long  repose,  and  full 
of  hatred  agaLnst  their  neighbours ;  and  he  alniost 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  inactivity  to  which  a 
long  truce  might  reduce  them.  The  risk  was  now 
incurred,  however ;  and  to  display  even  more  than 
his  wonted  splendour  and  liberality,  seemed  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  the  wavering  afiections  of  his 
subjects. 

A  Norman  would  have  despised  the  barbarous 
magnificence  of  an  entertainment,  consisting  of  kine 
ana  sheep  roasted  whole,  of  goats'  flesh  and  deers' 
flesh  seethed  in  the  skins  of  thfe  animals  themselves; 
for  the  Normans  piqued  themselves  on  the  quality 
lather  than  the  quantity  of  their  food,  and,  eating 
rather  delicately  than  largely,  ridiculed  the  coarser 
taste  of  the  Britons,  although  the  last  were  in  their 
banquets  much  more  moderate  than  were  the  Saxons ; 
nor  would  the  oceans  of  Crio  and  hydromel,  which 
overwhelmed  the  guests  like  a  deluge,  have  made  up, 
in  their  opinion,  for  the  absence  of  the  more  elegant 
and  costly  beverage  which  they  had  learnt  to  love  in 
the  south' of  Europe.  Milk  prepared  in  various  ways, 
was  another  maieri'il  of  the  British  entertainment, 
which  would  not  have  received  their  approbation, 
although  a  nutriment  which,  on  orrllnary  occasions, 
often  supplied  the  want  of  all  others  among  the 
ardent  inhabitants,  whose  country  was  rich  in  nocks 
anti  herds,  but  poor  in  agricultural  produce. 

Tht  banquet  was  spread  in  a  long  low  hall,  built 
of  rougii  wood  lined  with  shingles,  having  a  fire  at 
each  end,  the  smoke  of  which,  unable  to  find  its  way 
through  the  imperfect  chimneys  in  the  roof  rolled  in 
cloudy  billows  above  the  heads  of  the  revellers,  who 
sat  on  low  seats,  purposely  to  avoid  its  stifling  fumes. t 
The  mien  and  appearance  of  the  company  assembled 
w,a.s  wild,  and,  even  in  their  social   hours,   almost 

*  It  is  said  in  Hichland  tradition,  that  one  of  the  Macdonalds 
of  tlie  Isles,  who  iiadsufleredliis  broadsword  to  remain  sheathed 
for  some  months  after  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  woman, 
was  stirred  to  a  sudden  and  furious  expedition  against  the  main- 
land, by  hearing  conversation  to  the  above  purpose  among  his 
body- guard. 

♦  The  Welsli  houses,  like  those  of  the  cognate  tribes  in  Ire 
land  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  very  imperfectly 
ropplied  with  chimnevs.  Hince,  in  flie  History  of  the  Gwyriir 
Family,  the  striking  expression  of  a  Welsh  chieflam,  who,  the 
bouse  being  assaulted  and  set  on  fire  by  his  enemies,  exliorti.d 
hii  friends  to  stand  to  their  defence,  saying  he  had  seen  as  much 
4moke  in  the  hall  upon  a  Christmas  even. 


terrific.  Their  prince  himself  had  the  gigantic  port 
and  fiery  eye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly  people,  whose 
delight  wa.s  in  the  field  of  battle;  and  the  long  mus- 
taches which  he  and  most  of  his  champions  wore, 
added  to  the  formidabledignity  of  his  presence.  Like 
most  of  those  present,  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in  a  sim- 
ple tunic  of  white  linen  cloth,  a  remnant  of  the  dress 
which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into  provincial 
Britairi;  and  he  was  distinguished  by  theFjjdorcliawg, 
or  chain  of  twisted  gold  links,  witii  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  always  decorated  their  chiefs.  The  collar,  in- 
deed, representing  in  form  the  species  of  links  made 
by  children  out  of  rushes,  was  commoii  to  chieftains 
of  inferior  rank,  many  of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  of 
their  birth,  or  had  won  it  by  military  exploits  ;  but  a 
ring  of  gold,  bent  around  the  head,  intermingled  with 
Gwenwyn's  hair — for  he  claimed  the  rank  of  one  of 
three  diademed  princes  of  Wales,  and  his  armlets 
and  anklets  of  the  same  metal,  were  peculiar  to  the 
Prince  of  Powys,  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Two 
squires  of  his  body,  who  dedicated  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  service,  stood  at  the  Prince's  back ;  and  at 
his  feet  sat  a  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them 
warm  by  chafing  and  by  wrapping  them  in  his  man- 
tle. The  same  right  of  sovereignly,  which  assigned 
to  Gwenwyn  his  golden  crownlet,  gave  him  a  title  to 
the  attendance  of  the  foot-bearer,  or  youth  who  lay 
on  the  rushes,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  cherish  the 
Prince's  feet  in  his  lap  or  bosom.* 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition  cfthe 
guests,  and  the  danger  arising  from  the  feuds  into 
which  they  were  divided,  few  of  the  feasters  wore  any 
defensive  armour  except  the  light  goat-skin  buckler, 
wh.ich  hung  behind  each  man's  seat.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  well  provided  with  oflensive  wea- 
pons;  for  the  broad,  sharp,  short,  two-edged  sword 
was  another  legacy  of  the  Romans.  Most  added  a 
wood-knife  or  poniard  ;  and  there  were  store  of  jave- 
lins, darts,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  halberds,  Danish 
axes,  and  Welsh  hooks  and  bills ;  so  in  case  of  ill- 
blood  arising  during  the  banquet,  there  was  no  lack 
of  weapons  to  work  mischief. 

But  although  the  form  of  the  feast  wa.s  somewhat 
disorderly,  and  that  the  revellers  were  unrestrained 
by  the  stricter  rules  of  good-breeding  which  the  laws 
of  chivalry  imposed,  the  Eastern  banquet  of  Gwen- 
wyn possessed,  in  the  attendance  of  twelve  cinirient 
bards,  one  source  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure,  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  proud  Normans  could 
themselves  boast.  The  latter,  it  is  true  had  their 
minstrels,  a  race  of  men  trainerl  to  the  profession  of 
poetry,  song  and  music ;  but  although  those  arts  were 
highly  honoured,  and  the  individual  professors,  when 
thev  attained  to  eminence,  were  often  richly  rewarded, 
and  treated  with  distinction,  the  ordei;  of  minstrels, 
as  such,  was  held  in  low  esteem,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  worthless  and  dissolute  strollers,  by  whom 
the  art  was  assumed,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labour,  and  to  have  the  means  of  pursuing 
a  wandering  and  dissipated  course  of  life.  Such,  in 
all  times,  has  been  the  censure  upon  the  calling  of 
those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  public  amuse- 
ment; among  whom  tho.se  distinguished  by  indivi- 
dual excellence  are  sometimes  raised  high  in  the  .so- 
cial circle,  while  far  the  more  numerous  professors, 
who  onlv  meet  mediocrity,  are  sunk  into  the  lower 
scale.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  order  of 
bards  in  Wales,  who  succeeding  to  the  dignity  of  the- 
Druids,  under  whom  they  had  originally  formed  a 
subordinate  fraternity  had  many  immunities,  were 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem,  and  exer- 

•  See  Madoc  for  this  literal  foot  page's  office  and  duties 
Mr.  Soulhey's  notes  inform  us :  "  The  foot-bearer  shall  hold 
the  feet  of  the  King  in  his  lap,  from  the  time  he  reclines  at  the 
board  till  he  goes  to  rest,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a  towel  ; 
and  during  all  that  time  shall  watch  that  no  harm  befalls  the 
King.  He  shall  eat  of  the  same  dish  from  which  the  King 
takes  his  food  :  he  shall  light  the  first  candle  before  the  King." 
.Such  are  tlie  instructions  given  for  this  part  of  royal  ceremonial 
in  the  laws  of  Howell  Dlia.  It  may  be  added,  that  probably 
upon  this  Celtic  custom  was  founded  one  of  those  absurd  and 
incredible  representations  which  were  propagated  at  the  tiine- 
of  the  French  Revolution,  to  stir  up  the  peai=ants  against  their 
feudal  superiors.  It  was  pretended  that  some  feudal  seigncuro. 
asserted  their  right  to  kill  and  disembowel  a  peasant,  in  order 
to  put  their  own  feet  within  the  expiring  body,  ai-d  so  recover 
tliem  from  tlie  chill. 
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ciscd  much  influence  with  iheir  countrymen.  Their 
power  over  the  public  mind  even  rivalled  that  of  the 
priests  themselves,  to  whom  indeed  they  bore  some 
resemblance ;  for  they  never  wore  armfs,  were  ini- 
tiated into  their  order  by  secret  and  mystic  solemni- 
ties, and  homage  was  rendered  to  their  Aicen,  or  flow 
of  poetic  inspiration,  as  if  it  had  been  indeed  marked 
with  a  divine  character.  Thus  possessed  of  power 
and  consecjuence.  the  hards  were  not  unwilling  to  ex- 
ercise their  privileges,  and  sometimes,  in  doing  so, 
their  manners  frequently  savoured  of  caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Cadwallon,  the 
chief  bard  of  Gweuwyn,  and  who,  as  such,  was  ex- 
pected to  have  poured  forth  the  tide  of  song  in  the 
banqiietin^-hall  of  his  prince.  But  neither  the  anx- 
ious and  breathless  expectation  of  the  assembled 
chiefs  and  champions— neither  the  dead  silence  which 
stilled  the  roaring  hall,  when  his  harp  was  reverently 
placed  before  him  by  his  attendant — nor  even  the 
commands  or  entreaties  of  the  prince  himself— could 
extract  from  Cadwallon  more  than  a  short  and  inter- 
rupted prtihide  upon  the  instrument,  the  notes  of 
which  arranged  themselves  into  an  air  inexpressibly 
mournful,  and  died  away  in  silence.  The  Prince 
frowned  darkly  on  the  bard,  who  was  himself  far  too 
deeply  lost  in  gloomy  thought,  to  offer  any  apology, 
or  even  to  observe  his  displeasure.  Again  he  toucliea 
a  few  wild  notes,  and  raising  his  looks  upward,  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth  into  a 
tide  of  song  similar  to  those  with  which  this  master 
of  his  art  was  wont  to  enchant  his  hearers.  But  the 
effort  was  in  vain— he  declared  that  his  right  hand 
was  withered,  and  pushed  the  instrument  from 
him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwon- 
wyn  read  in  their  aspects  that  they  received  tlie  un- 
usual silence  of  Cadwallon  on  this  high  occasion  as 
a  bad  omen.  He  called  hastily  on  a  young  and  am- 
bitious bard,  named  Caradoc  of  Menwygent,  whose 
rising  fume  was  likelv  soon  to  vie  with  the  established 
reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and  summoned  him  to  sing 
something  which  might  command  the  applause  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  the  company.  The 
young  man  was  ambitious,  and  understood  the  arts 
of  a  courtier.  He  commenced  a  poem,  in  which, 
altliough  under  a  feigned  name,  he  drew  such  a  poet- 
ical picture  of  Eveline  Berenger,  that  Gwenwyn  was 
enraptured  ;  and  while  all  who  had  seen  the  beautiful 
original  at  once  recognised  the  resemblance,  the  eyes 
of  the  Prince  confessed  at  once  his  passion  for  the 
fiubjectj  and  his  admiration  of  the  poet.  The  figures 
of  Celtic  poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imaginative, 
vvere  scarce  suflicient  for  the  enthusiasm  ofthe  am- 
bitious bard,  rising  in  his  tone  as  he  perceived  the 
feelings  w;hich  he  was  exciting.  The  praises  of  the 
Prince  mingled  with  those  of  the  Norman  beauty; 
and  "  as  a  lion,"  said  the  poet,  "  can  only  be  led  by 
the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  maiden,  so  a  chief 
can  only  acknowledge  the  empire  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous, the  most  lovelv  of  her  sex.  Who  asks  of  the 
noon-day  sun.  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  he  was 
born  ?  aii<l  who  shall  ask  of  such  charms  as  hers, 
to  what  country  they  owe  their  birth  ?" 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war,  and  possessed 
of  imaginations  which  answered  readiiy  to  the  sum- 
mons of  their  poets,  the  Welsh  chiefs  and  leaders 
united  in  acclamations  of  apnhuise  ;  and  the  song  of 
the  bard  went  farther  to  render  popular  the  intended 
alliance  of  the  Prince,  than  had  all  the  graver  argu- 
ments of  his  priestly  precursor  in  the  same  topic. 

Gwenwyn,  himself,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  tore 
off"  the  golden  bracelets  which  he  wore,  to  bestow 
ihcm  upon  a  bard  whose  son,<:  had  produced  an  eflt'ct 
80  desirable  ;  and  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  silent  and 
eullen  Cadwallon,  "The  silent  harp  was  never  strung 
with  golden  wires." 

"Prince,"  answered  the  bard,  whose  pride  was  at 
'east  equal  to  that  of  Gwenwyn  himself,  "you  per- 
vert the  proveib  of  Taliessin— it  is  the  flattering  harp 
which  never  lacked  golden  strings." 

Gwenwyn,  turning  sternly  towards  him.  was  about 
lo  make  an  angry  answer,  when  the  sudden  appear- 
knce  of  Jorworth,  the  messenger  wliom  he  had  des- 
t>a'.chct.  to  Raymond  Berenger,  arrested  his  purpose. 


This  rude  envoy  entered  the  hall  barelegged,  except- 
ing the  sandals  of  goat-skin  which  lie  wore,  and 
having  on  his  shoulder  a  cloak  of  the  same,  and  a 
short  javelin  in  his  hand.  The  dust  on  his  garments, 
and  the  flush  on  his  brow,  showed  with  what  liasty 
zeal  his  errand  had  been  executed.  Gwenwyn  de- 
manded of  him  eagerly,  "What  news  from  Garde 
Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan?" 

"  I  bear  them  in  my  bosom,"  said  the  son  of  Jcvaa  » 
and,  with  much  reverence,  he  delivered  to  the  Prince 
a  packet,  bound  with  silk,  and  sealed  with  the  im- 
pression of  a  swan,  the  ancient  cognizance  of  tlie 
House  of  Berenger.  Himself  ignoiant  of  writing  or 
reading,  Gwenwvn,  in  anxious  haste,  delivered  the 
letter  to  Cadwallon,  who  usually  acted  as  secretary 
when  the  chaplain  was  not  in  presence,  as  chanced 
then  to  be  the  case.  Cadwallon,  looking  at  the 
letter,  said  briefly,  "I  read  no  Latin.  Ill  betide  the 
Norman,  who  writes  to  a  Prince  of  Powys  in  other 
language  than  that  of  Britain!  and  well  was  the 
hour,  when  that  noble  tongue  alone  was  spoken  from 
Tintadgel  to  Cairleoil !" 

Gwenwyn  only  replied  to  him  with  an  angry 
glance. 

"Where  is  Father  Einion"?"  said  the  impatient 
Prince. 

"He  assists  in  the  church,"  replied  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, "for  it  is  the  feast  of  Saint"-; 

"  Were  it  the  feast  of  Saint  David,"  said  Gwenwyn 
"and  were  the  pyx  between  his  hands,  he  must  corns 
hither  to  me  instantly  !" 

One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprung  off]  to  com- 
mand his  attendance,  and.  in  the  mean  time,  Gwen- 
wyn eved  the  letter  containing  the  secret  of  his  fate, 
but  which  it  required  an  interpreter  to  read,  with, 
such  eagerness  and  anxiety,  that  Caradoc,  elated  by 
his  former  success,  threw  in  a  few  notes  to  divert,  if 
possible,  the  tenor  of  his  patron's  thoughts  during 
the  interval.  A  light  and  lively  air,  touched  by  a 
hand  which  seemed  to  hesitate,  like  the  submissive 
voice  of  an  inferior,  fearing  to  interrupt  his  master's 
meditations,  introduced  a  stanza  or  two  applicable 
to  the  subject. 

"  And  what  though  thou,  O  scroll,"  he  said,  apos- 
trophizing the  letter,  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
his  master,  "dost  speak  with  the  tongue  of  the 
stranger?  Hath  not  the  cuckoo  a  harsh  note,  and 
vet  she  tells  us  of  green  buds  and  springing  flowers  7 
What  if  thy  language  he  that  of  the  stoled  priest,  i& 
it  not  the  same  which  binds  hearts  and  hands  toge- 
ther at  the  altar'?  And  what  though  thou  delayes'  to 
render  up  thy  treasures,  are  not  all  pleasures  most 
sweet,  when  enhanced  by  expectation']  What  were 
the  chase,  if  the  deer  dropped  at  our  feet  the  instant 
he  started  from  the  cover— or  what  value  were  there 
in  the  love  of  the  maiden,  were  it  yielded  without 
coy  delay?" 

The  song  of  the  bard  was  here  broken  short  by  the 
entrance  of  the  priest,  who,  hastv  in  obeying  the 
summons  of  his  impatient  master,  had  not  tarried  to 
lay  aside  even  the  stole,  which  he  had  worn  in  the 
holy  service;  and  many  of  the  elders  thought  it  was 
no  good  omen,  that,  so  habited,  a  priest  should  appear 
In  a  festive  assembly,  and  atnid  profane  minstrel.sy. 

The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Norman  Baron, 
and,  struck  with  surprise  at  the  contents,  lifted  hia 
eyes  in  .=ilence. 

"Read  it  I"  exclaimed  the  fieivc  Gwenwyn. 

"  So  please  you,"  replied  the  more  prudent  chap- 
lain, "a  smaller  company  were  a  fitter  audience." 

"Read  it  aloud  !"  repeated  the  Prince,  in  a  still 
higher  tone;  "there  sit  none  here  who  respect  not 
the  honour  of  their  prince,  or  who  deserve  not  his 
confidence.  Read  it,  I  say,  aloud  !  and  by  Saint 
David,  if  Raymond  the  Nornian  hath  dnrcd" — 

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclining  on  his  scat,  com- 
posed himself  to  an  attitude  of  attention  ;  but  it  was 
easy  for  his  followers  to  fill  up  the  breach  in  his 
exclamation  which  prudence  had  recommended. 

The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  low  and  ill-assured 
as  lie  read  the  following  epistle : — 

"Raymond  Berenger.  the  noble  Norman  Knight, 
Seneschal  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  to  Gwenwyn, 
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Prince  of  Powys,   (May  peace  be  between  them !) 
sendeth  health. 

"Your  letter,  craving  the  hand  of  our  daughter 
Eveline  Bercnger,  was  safely  delivered  to  us  by  your 
servant,  .lorworth  ap  Jevan,  aiid  we  thank  j'ou  hear- 
tily for  the  good  meaning  therein  expressed  to  us  and 
to  ours.  But,  considering  within  ourselves  tlie  dif- 
ference of  blood  and  lineage,  with  the  impediments 
and  causes  of  offence  wiiich  have  often  arisen  in  the 
like  cases,  we  hold  it  filter  to  match  our  daughter 
among  our  own  people;  and  this  by  no  case  in  dis- 
paragement of  you,  but  solely  for  tiie  weal  of  you,  of 
ourselves,  and  of  our  mutual  dependants,  who  will 
be  tlie  more  safe  from  the  risk  of  quarrel  betwixt  us, 
that  we  essay  not  to  draw  the  bonds  of  our  intimacy 
more  close  than  beseemeth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats 
feed  together  in  peace  on  the  same  pastures,  but  they 
mingle  not  in  blood,  or  race,  the  one  with  the  otiier. 
Moreover,  our  daughter  Eveline  hath  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  a  noble  and  potent  Lord  of  the  I\Iarches, 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  to  which 
most  honoiVrable  suit  we  have  returned  a  favourable 
answer.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  we  should  in 
this  matter  grant  to  you  the  boon  you  seek;  never- 
theless, you  shall  at  all  times  find  us,  in  other  matters, 
willing  to  pleasure  you  ;  and  hereunto  we  call  God, 
and  Our  Lady,  and  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  of  Q,uat- 
ford,  to  witness ;  to  whose  keeping  We  heartily  re- 
commend you. 

"  Writteti  by  our  command,  at  our  castle  of  Garde 
Doloureu.«e,  within  the  IVIardies  of  Wales,  by  a 
reverend  Priest,  Father  Aldrovand,  a  black  monk  of 
the  house  of  Wenlock ;  and  to  which  we  have 
appended  our  seal,  upon  the  eve  of  the  blessed  martyr 
Saint  Alphegius,  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory!" 

The  voice  of  Father  Einion  faltered,  and  the  scroll 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp,  as 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle;  for  well 
he  knew  that  insults  more  slight  than  Gwenwyn 
would  hold  the  least  word  it  contained,  were  sure  to 
put  every  drop  of  his  British  blood  into  the  most 
vehement  commotion.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  The 
Prince  had  gradually  drawn  himself  up  from  the 
posture  of  repose  in  which  he  had  prepared  to  listen 
to  the  epistle;  and  when  it  concluded,  he  sprung  on 
his  feet  like  a  startled  lion,  .spurning  from  him  as  he 
rose,  the  foot-bearer,  who  rolled  at  some  distance  on 
the  floor.  "Priest,  he  said,  "hast  thou  read  that 
accursetl  scroll  fairly?  for  if  thou  hast  added,  or  di- 
minished one  word,  or  one  letter,  I  will  have  thine  eves 
60  handled,  that  thou  shalt  never  read  letter  more  l" 

The  monk  replied,  trembling,  (for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  sacerdotal  character  was  not  uniformly 
tespected  among  the  irascible  Welshmen,)  "  By  the 
oath  of  my  order,  mighty  prince,  I  have  read  word 
for  word,  and  letter  for  letter." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  the  fury  of 
Gwenwyn  at  this  une.xpected  atli-ont,  offered  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  ail  his  Uekelwyr,  (?'.  e.  nolde  chiefs,  lite- 
rally tnen  of  higli  stature)  seemed  too  big  for  utterance, 
■when  tne  silence  was  broken  by  a  few  notes  from  the 
hitherto  mute  harp  of  Cadwallon.  The  Prince  looked 
round  at  first  with  displeasure  at  the  interruption,  for 
he  was  himself  about  to  speak;  but  when  he  beheld 
the  bard  bending  over  his  harp  with  an  air  of  inspira- 
tion, and  blending  together,  with  unexampled  skill, 
the  wililfst  and  most  e.xahed  tones  of  his  art,  he 
himself  became  an  auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and 
Cadwallon,  not  the  Prince  seemed  to  become  the 
centra!  point  of  the  assemloly,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
bent,  and  to  whom  each  ear  was  turned  with  breath- 
less eaMrness,  as  if  his  strains  were  the  responses  of 
an  oracle. 

"  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger," — thus  burst  the 
Song  from  the  lips  of  the  poet.  "Vortigern  wedded 
with  the  stranger;  thence  came  the  fist  wo  upon 
Britain  and  a  sword  upon  her  nobles,  and  a  thun- 
derboli  upon  her  palace.  We  wed  not  with  the 
enslaved  -Sijxon — the  free  and  princely  stag  seeks 
not  for  his  bride  the  heifer  whose  neck  the  yoke 
hai.h  worn.  We  wed  not  with  the  rapacious  Norman 
—the  aoble  hound  scorns  to  seek  a  mate  from  the 


herd  of  ravening  wolves.  When  was  it  heard  that 
the  Cymry,  the  descendants  of  Brule,  the  truo 
children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were  plundered, 
oppressed,  bereft  of  their  birthright,  and  insulted  even 
in  their  last  retreats?— when  but  since  they  stretched 
their  hand  in  friendship  to  the  stranger,  an(J  clasped 
to  their  bosoms  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  ?  Which 
of  the  two  is  feared?— the  empty  water-course  of 
summer,  or  the  channel  of  the  headlong  winter  tor- 
rent?— A  maiden  smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk  brook 
while  she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed  horse  and  his  rider 
will  fear  to  stem  the  wintry  Hood.  I\Ien  of  Mathravel 
and  Powys,  be  the  dreaded  flood  of  winter— Gwenwyn 
son  of  CVverliock !— may  thy  plume  be  the  topmost 
of  its  waves !" 

All  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughts  which  in  them- 
selves were  foreign  to  the  hearts  of  the  warlike 
British,  passed  before  the  song  of  Cadwallon  like  dust 
before  the  whirlwind,  and  the  unanimous  shout  of 
the  assembly  declared  for  instant  war.  The  Prince 
himself  spoke  not,  but,  looking  proudly  around  him, 
flung  abroad  his  arm,  as  one  who  elieers  his  followers 
to  the  attack. 

The  priest,  had  he  dared,  might  have  reminded 
Gwenwyn,  that  the  Cross  which  he  had  assumed  on 
his  shoulder,  had  consecrated  his  arm  to  the  Holy 
War,  and  precluded  his  engaging  in  any  civil  strife. 
But  the  task  was  too  dangerous  for  Father  Einion'a 
courage,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  hall  to  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  convent.  Caradoc,  whose  brief  hour  of 
popularity  was  pa.st,  also  retired,  with  humbled  and 
dejected  looks,  and  not  vvithout  a  glance  of  indigna- 
tion at  his  triumphant  rival,  who  had  so  judiciously 
reserved  Iws  display  of  art  for  the  theme  of  war,  that 
was  ever  most  popular  with  the  audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the 
purpose  of  festivity,  but  to  fix,  in  the  hasty  mannei 
customary  among  these  prompt  warriors,  where  they 
were  to  assemble  their  forces,  which,  noon  such 
occasions,  comprehended  almost  all  the  able-bodied 
males  of  the  country, — for  all,  excepting  the  priesta 
and  the  bards,  were  soldiers, — and  to  settle  the  order 
of  their  descent  upon  the  devoted  marches,  where 
they  proposed  to  signalize,  by  general  ravage,  their 
sense  of  the  insult  which  their  Prince  had  received, 
by  the  rejection  of  his  suit. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  sandg  arp  numbnr'd,  tliat  make  up  my  life, 
Here  must  1  slay,  and  here  my  life  nuLsl  end. 

Henry  11,  Act  I.,  Scene  IV. 

When  Raymond  Berengerhad  despatched  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  he  was  not  unsus|)icious, 
though  altogether  fearless,  of  the  result.  He  sent 
messengers  to  the  several  dependants  who  held  liieir 
fiefs  by  the  tenure  oi  carnage,  and  warned  them  to 
be  on  the  alert,  that  he  might  receive  instant  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  These  vassals,  as  is  well 
known,  occupied  the  numerous  towers,  which,  like  so 
many  falcon-  ne.^ts,  had  been  built  on  tne  points  most 
convenient  to  defend  the  froiiliers,  and  were  bound 
to  give  signal  of  any  incursion  of  the  Welsh,  by 
blowing  their  horns  ;  which  sounds,  answered  froni 
tower  to  tower,  and  from  station  ro  station  gave  the 
alarm  for  general  defence.  But  although  Raymond 
considered  these  precautions  as  necessary,  from  (ho 
fickle  and  precarious  temper  of  Ids  neighbours,  and 
for  maintaining  his  own  credit  as  a  soldier,  he  was 
far  from  believing  the  danger  to  be  imminent ;  for  the 
preparations  of  the  Welsh,  though  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  had  lately  been  usual,  vvfie  as 
secret,  as  their  resolution  of  war  had  been  suddenly 
adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memo- 
rable festival  at  Castell-Coch,  that  the  tempest  l)ri>ke 
on  the  Norman  frontier.  At  first  a  single,  long,  and 
keen  bugle-blast,  announced  the  approach  of  iho 
enemy;  presently  the  signals  of  alarm  were  echoed 
from  every  castle  and  tower  on  the  borders  of  Slito(>- 
shire,  where  every  place  of  habitation  was  then  a 
fortress.  Beacons  were  lighted  upon  crags  and  emi- 
nences, the  bells  were  rung  backward  in  theehurched 
and  towns,  while  thesenf^ral  and  earnest  summons  ui 
'i3* 
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arms  announced  an  extremity  of  danger  which  even 
the  inhabitants  of  that  unsettled  country  had  not 
hitherto  experience(^. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Raymond  Berenger, 
having  busied  himself  in  arranging  his  few  but  gallant 
followers  and  adherents,  and  taken  such  modes  of 
procuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  strength  and 
motions  as  were  in  his  power,  at  length  ascended  the 
watch-tower  of  the  castle  to  observe  in  person  the 
country  around,  already  obscured  in  several  places  by 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  announced  tlie  progress 
and  the  ravages  of  the  invaders.  He  was  speedily 
joined  by  his  favourite  squire,  to  whom  the  unusual 
heaviness  of  his  master's  looks  was  cause  of  much 
surprise,  for  till  now  they  had  ever  been  blithest  at 
the  hour  of  battle.  The  scjuire  held  in  his  hand  his 
master's  helmet,  for  Sir  Raymond  was  all  armed, 
saving  the  head. 

"  Dennis  Morolt,"  said  the  veteran  soldier,  "  are  our 
vassals  and  liegemen  all  mustered  7" 

"All,  noble  sir,  but  the  Flemings,  who  are  not  yet 
come  in." 

"  The  lazy  hounds,  why  tarry  they  ?"  said  Raymond. 
"  111  policy  it  is  to  plant  such  sluggish  natures  in  our 
borders.  They  are  like  their  own  steers,  fitter  to  tug  a 
plougli  than  for  aught  that  requires  mettle." 

''  With  your  favour,"  said  Dennis,  "  the  knaves  can 
do  good  service  notwithstanding.  That  Wilkin  Flarn- 
mock  of  the  Green  can  strike  liKe  the  hammers  of  his 
own  fulling-mill." 

''  He  will  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot  help  it," 
said  Raymond;  "but  he  has  no  stomach  fci  such 
exercise,  and  is  as  slow  and  as  stubborn  as  a  mule." 

"  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  rightly  matched 
against  the  Welsh,"  replied  Dennis  3Iorolt,  "  that 
their  solid  and  unyielding  temper  may  be  a  fit  foil  to 
the  fiery  and  headlong  dispositions  of  our  dangerous 
neighbours,  just  as  restless  waves  are  best  opposed  by 
steadfast  rocks.— Hark,  sir,  I  hear  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock's  step  ascending  the  turret-stair,  as  deliberately 
as  ever  monk  mounted  to  matins." 

Step  by  step  the  heavy  sound  approached,  until  the 
form  of  the  iiuge  and  substantial  Fleming  at  length 
issued  from  the  turret-door  to  the  platform  where  ihey 
were  conversing.  Wilkin  Flam  mock  was  cased  in 
bright  armour,  of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  and 
cleaned  witii  exceeding  care,  which  marked  the  neat- 
ness of  his  nation  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Normans,  entirely  plain,  and  void  of  carving,  gilding, 
or  any  sort  of  ornament.  The  basenet,  or  steel-cap, 
had  HO  visor,  and  left  exposed  a  broad  countenance, 
M'iih  heavy  and  unpliable  features,  which  announced 
the  character  of  his  temper  and  understanding.  He 
carried  in  his  hand  a  heavv  mace. 

"So,  Sir  Fleming,"  said  the  Castellane,  "you  are  in 
nohiiriT,  methinks,  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  the  Fleming,  "  we  were 
compelled  to  tarry,  that  we  might  load  our  wains 
•with  our  bales  of  cloth  and  other  property." 

"  Ha  !  wains  ? — how  many  wains  have  you  brought 
with  you  T' 

■■  Six.  noble  sir,"  replied  Wilkin. 

"Ana  how  many  men']"  demanded  Raymond 
Berenger. 

"Twelve,  valiant  sir,"  answered  Flammock. 

"Only  two  men  to  each  baggage-wain  ?  I  wonder 
you  would  thus  encumber  yourself,"  said  Berenger. 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,"  replied  Wil- 
kin, "  it  is  only  the  value  which  I  and  my  comrades 
set  upon  our  goods,  that  inclines  us  to  defend  them 
with  our  bodies  ;  and.  had  we  been  obliged  to  leave 
our  cloth  to  the  plundering  clutches  of  yonder  vaga- 
bonds, I  should  nave  seen  small  policy  in  stopping 
here  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  adding  murder  to 
robbery.  Gloucester  should  have  been  my  first  hait- 
ing-place." 

The  Norman  knight  gazed  on  the  Flemish  artisan, 
for  such  was  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  such  a  mixture 
of  surprise  and  contempt,  asexcluded  indignation.  'T 
have  heard  much,"  he  said,  "but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  heard  one  with  a  beard  on  his  lip  avouch 
himself  a  coward." 

"Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,"  answered  Flammock, 
witb  ih*  aliiiost  composure — ''  I  am  always  ready  to 


fight  for  life  and  property;  and  my  coming  to  this 
country,  where  they  are  br  th  in  constant  danger, 
shows  that  I  care  not  much  how  often  1  do  so.  But 
a  sound  skin  is  better  than  a  slashed  one,  for  all  that." 

"Well,"  said  Raymond  Berenger,  "fight  after  thine 
own  fashion,  so  thou  wilt  but  fight  stoutly  with  thai 
long  body  of  thine.  We  are  like  to  have  need  for  all 
that  we  can  do. — Saw  you  aught  of  these  rascaille 
Welsh  ? — have  they  Gwenwyn's  banner  amongst 
them  ?"    .       . 

"  I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed,"  replied 
Wilkin  ;  "I  could  not  but  know  it,  since  it  was  broid- 
ered  in  mv  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intelligence, 
that  Dennis  Morolt,  unwilling  the  Fleming  should 
mark  it,  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  at- 
tention. "I  can  tell  thee,"  he  said  to  Flammock, 
"that  when  the  Constable  of  Chester  joins  us  with 
his  lances,  you  shall  see  your  handiwork,  the  dragon, 
fly  faster  homeward  than  ever  flew  the  shuttle  which 
wove  it." 

"It  must  flv  before  the  Constable  comes  up,  Dennis 
Morolt  "  said  Berenger,  "  else  it  will  flyjriumphant 
over  all  our  bodies." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  !"  said 
Dennis,  "  what  may  you  mean,  SirKnight?— not  that 
we  should  fight  with  the  Welsh  before  the  Constable 
joins  us  7"— He  paused,  and  then,  well  understanding 
the  firm,  yet  melancholy  glance,  with  which  his  mas- 
ter answered  the  question,  he  proceeded  with  yet 
more  vehement  earnestness — "  You  cannot  mean  it — 
you  cannot  intend  that  we  shall  quit  this  castle,  which 
we  have  so  often  made  good  against  them,  and  con- 
tend in  the  field  with  two  hundred  men  against 
thousands? — Think  better  of  it  my  beloved  master 
and  let  not  the  rashness  of  your  old  age  blemish  that 
character  for  wisdom  and  warlike  skill,  which  youi 
former  life  has  so  nobly  won." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming  my  purpose, 
Dennis,"  answered  the  Norman,  "for  I  know  you  do 
it  in  love  to  me  and  mine.  But,  Dennis  Morolt,  this 
thing  must  be — we  must  fight  the  Welshmen  within 
these  three  hours,  or  the  name  of  Raymond  Berenger 
must  be  blotted  from  the  genealocy  of  his  house." 

"And  so  we  will— we  will  figHt  them,  my  noble 
master,"  said  the  esquire;  "fear  not  cold  counsel 
from  Dennis  Morolt,  where  battle  is  the  thenie.  But 
we  will  fisht  them  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  with 
honest  Wilkin  Flammock  and  his  cross-bows  on  the 
wall  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  aflTord  us  some  balance 
against  the  numerous  odds." 

"Not  so,  Dennis,"  answered  his  master— "in  the 
open  field  we  must  fight  them,  or  thy  master  must 
rank  but  as  a  mansworn  knight.  Know,  that  when 
I  feasted  yonder  wily  savage  in  my  halls  at  Christ- 
mas, and  when  the  wine  was  flowing  fastest  around. 
Gwenv/yn  threw  out  some  praises  of  the  fastness  and 
strength  of  my  castle,  in  a  manner  which  intimated 
it  was  these  advantages  alone  that  had  secured  me 
in  former  wars  from  defeat  and  captivity.  I  spoke  in 
answer,  when  I  had  far  belter  been  silent;  for  what 
availed  my  idle  boast,  but  as  a  fetter  to  bind  me  to  a 
deed  next'  to  madness?  If,  I  said,  a  prince  of  the 
C'ymry  shall  again  come  in  hostile  fashion  before  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  let  him  pitch  his  standard  down 
in  yonder  plain  by  the  bridge,  and,  by  the  word  of  a 
good  knight,  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man,  Ray- 
mond Berenger  will  meet  him  as  willingly,  be  he  ma- 
ny or  be  he  few,  as  ever  Welshman  was  met  withal.' 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he  heard  of  a 
promise  so  rash,  so  fatal ;  but  his  was  not  the  casu- 
istry which  could  release  his  master  from  the  fetters 
with  which  his  unwary  confidence  had  bound  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Wilkin  Flammock.  He  stared 
— he  almost  laughed,  notwithstanding  the  reverence 
duc  to  the  Castellane,  and  his  own  insensibility  to 
risible  emotions.  "And  is  this  all?"  he  said.  "If 
your  honour  had  pledged  yourself  to  pay  one  hundred 
florins  to  a  .lew  or  to  a  Lombard,  no  doubt  vou  must 
have  kept  the  day,  or  forfeited  your  pledge ;  but  surely 
one  day  is  as  good  as  another  to  keep  a  promise  for 
fighting,  and  that  dav  is  best  in  which  the  promiser 
is  strongest.  But  indeed,  after  all,  what  signifies  any 
promise  over  a  wine  flagon  l" 
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"It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do  that  is 
given   elsewhere.      The  proniiser,"    said    Berenger, 

escapes  not  the  sin  of  a  word-breaker,  because  lie 
hath  been  a  drunken  braggart." 

"For  the  sin,"  said  Dennis,  "sure  I  am.  that  ra- 
ther than  you  should  do  such  deed  of  dole,  the  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  would  absolve  you  for  a  florin." 

"But  what  shall  wipe  out  the  shame?"  demanded 
Berenger — "how  shall  I  dare  to  show  myself  again 
nmons'  press  of  knights,  who  have  broken  my  word 
of  battle  pledged,  for  fear  of  a  Welshman  and  his 
naked  savaj^es?  No  !  Dennis  Morolt,  speak  of  it  no 
more.  Be  it  for  weal  or  wo,  we  fight  them  to-day, 
and  upon  yonder  fair  held." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Flammock,  "that  Gwenwyn 
may  have  forgotten  the  promise,  and  so  fail  to  ap- 
pear to  claim  it  in  the  appointed  space ;  for,  as  we 
heard,  vour  wines  of  France  flooded  iiis  Welsh  brains 
deeply.^' 

"He  again  alluded  to  it  on  the  morning  after  it 
was  made,"  said  the  Castellane — "trust  me,  he  will 
not  forget  what  will  give  iiim  such  a  chance  of  re- 
moving me  from  his  path  forever." 

As  he  spoke,  they  observed  that  large  clouds  of 
dust,  which  had  been  seen  at  different  points  of  the 
landscape,  were  drawing  down  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  over  which  an  ancient  bridge  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  appointed  place  of  combat.  They 
were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Gwenwyn,  recalling  the  parties  who  had 
been  engaged  in  partial  devastation,  was  bending 
with  his  whole  forces  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
plain  beyond  it. 

"  Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass,"  said  Den- 
nis Morolt;  "we  may  debate  with  them  with  some 
equality  by  the  advantage  of  defending  the  bridge. 
Your  word  bound  you  to  the  plain  as  to  a  field  of  battle, 
but  it  did  not  oblige  you  to  forego  such  advantages  as 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  would  afford.  Our  nica 
our  horses,  are  ready— let  our  bowmen  securti  t.ie 
banks,  and  my  life  on  the  issue."  _ 

"  When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field,  I 
meant,"  replied  Raymond  Berenger,  "  to  give  the 
Welshman  the  full  advantage  of  equality  of  ground. 
I  so  meant  it — he  so  understood  it ;  and  what  avails 
keeping  my  word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it  in  the 
sense  1  We  move  not  till  the  last  Welshman  has 
crossed  the  bridge;  and  then" 

"And  then,"  said  Dennis,  "we  move  to  our  death  ! 
— May  God  forgive  our  sins!    But" 

"But  what?  said  Berenger;  "something  sticks 
in  thy  mind  that  should  have  vent." 

"BIy  young  lady,  your  daughter  the  Lady  Eve- 
line"  

"I  have  told  lier  what  is  to  be.  She  shall  remain 
in  the  castle,  where  I  wdl  leave  a  few  chosen  vete- 
rans, with  you,  Dennis,  to  command  them.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  siege  will  be  relieved,  and  we 
have  defended  it  longer  with  a  slighter  garrison. 
Then  to  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  sis- 
ters— thou,  Dennis,  wilt  see  her  placed  there  in  ho- 
nour and  safety,  and  my  sister  will  care  for  her  future 
provision  as  her  wisdom  shall  determuie." 

"/leave  you  at  this  pinch!"  said  Dennis  Morolt, 
bursting  into  tears— "/shut  myself  up  within  walls, 
when  my  master  rides  to  his  last  of  battles! — /  be- 
come esquire  to  a  lady,  even  though  it  be  to  the  Lady 
Pveline,  when  he  lies  dead  under  his  shield ! — Ray- 
mond Berenger,  is  it  for  this  that  I  have  buckled  thy 
armour  so  often  ?" 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  old  warrior's  eyes  as 
fast  as  from  those  of  a  girl  who  weeps  for  her  lover; 
and  Rayniond,  taking  nim  kindly  by  the  hand,  said, 
in  a  soothing  tone,  "  Do  not  think,  my  good  old  serv- 
ant, that,  were  honour  to  be  won,  I  would  drive  thee 
from  my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild  and  an  inconsider- 
ate deed,  to  which  my  fate  or  my  folly  has  bound  me. 
1  die  to  save  my  name  from  dishonour;  but.  alas  I 
must  leave  on  my  memory  the  charge  of  imprudence." 

"  Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  mas- 
ter" said  Dennis  Morolt,  earnestly ;—"  the  poor 
esquire  has  no  business  to  be  thought  wiser  than  his 
master.  In  many  a  battle  my  valour  derived  some 
little  fame  from  partakuie;  in  the  deeds  which  won 


vour  renown — deny  me  not  the  ris?ht  to  share  in  that 
blame  which  your  temerity  may  incur;  let  them  not 
say,  that  so  rash  was  his  action,  even  his  old  esquire 
was  not  permitted  to  partake  in  it!  I  am  part  oi 
yourself— It  is  murder  to  every  man  whom  you  take 
with  you,  if  you  leave  me  behind." 

"Dennis,  said  Berenger,  "you  make  me  feel  yet 
more  bitterly  the  folly  I  have  yielded  to.  I  woiilr. 
grant  you  the  boon  you  ask,  sad  as  it  is— But  my 
daughter" 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Fleming,  who  had  list- 
ened to  this  dialogue  with  somewhat  less  than  his 
usual  apathy,  "  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  day  to  leave 
this  casde :  now  if  you  could  trust  my  troth  to  do 
what  a  plain  man  may  for  the  protection  of  my  Lady 
Eveline" 

"  How,  sirrah  !"  said  Raymond  ;  "  you  do  not 
propose  to  leave  the  castle  ?  Who  gives  you  right 
to  propose  or  dispose  in  the  case,  until  my  pleasure 
is  known?" 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  words  with  you.  Sir  Cas- 
tellane," said  the  imperturbable  Fleming;— "but  I  hold 
here,  in  this  township,  certain  mills,  tenements,  cloth- 
yards,  and  so  forth,  ifor  which  I  am  to  pay  man-ser- 
vice in  defending  this  Castle  of  the  Garde  Dolouieusc, 
and  in  this  I  am  ready.  But  if  you  call  on  me  to 
march  from  hence,  leaving  the  same  castle  defence- 
less, and  to  ofier  up  my  life  in  a  battle  which  you 
acknowledge  to  be  desperate,  I  must  needs  say  my 
tenure  binds  me  not  to  obey  thee." 

"  Base  mechanic !"  said  Morolt,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  dagger,  and  menacing  the  Fleming. 

But  Raymond  Berenger  interfered  with  voice  and 
hand— "Harm  him  not,  Morolt.  and  blame  him  not. 
He  hath  a  sense  of  duty,  though  not  after  our  man- 
ner; and  he  and  his  knaves  will  fight  best  behind 
stone  walls.  They  are  taught  also,  these  Flemings. 
bv  the  practice  of  their  own  country,  the  attack  and 
di  feme  of  walled  cities  and  fortresses,  and  are  e.^pe- 
(ii.lly  skilful  in  working  of  mangonels  and  military 
engines.  There  are  several  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
castle,  besides  his  own  followers.  These  I  propose  to 
leave  behind;  and  I  think  they  will  obey  him  more 
readily  than  any  but  myself— how  think'st  thou  1 
Thou  wouldst  not,  I  know,  from  a  misconstrued 
point  of  honour,  or  a  blind  love  to  me,  leave  this  im- 
portant place,  and  the  safety  of  Eveline,  in  doubtful 
hands?'' 

"Wilkin  Flammock  is  but  a  Flemish  clown,  noble 
sir,"  answered  Dennis,  as  much  overjoyed  as  if  he 
had  obtained  some  important  advantage  ;  "  but  1  must 
needs  say  he  is  as  stout  and  true  as  any  whom  you 
might  trust:  and,  besides,  his  own  shrewdness  will 
teach  him  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  defending 
such  a  castle  as  this,  than  by  yielding  it  to  strangers, 
who  may  not  he  hkely  to  keep  the  terms  of  surrender, 
however  fairly  they  may  offer  them." 

"It  is  fixed  then,"  said  Raymond  Berenger.  "  Then, 
Dennis,  thou  shall  go  with  me,  and  he  shall  remain 
behind.— Wilkin  Flammock,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  Fleming  solemnly,  "I  speak  not  to  thee  the  lan- 

fuage  of  chivalry,  of  which  thou  knowest  nothing  ; 
ut,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  and  a  true  Christian, 
I  conjure  thee  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  this  casde. 
Let  no  promise  of  the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base 
composition  —no  threat  to  any  surrender.  Relief  must 
speedily  arrive;  if  you  fulfil  your  trust  to  me  and  to 
my  daughter,  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  reward  you  ricnly— 
if  you  fail,  he  will  punish  you  severely." 

Sir  Knight,"  said  Flammock,  "I  am  pleased  you 
have  put  your  trust  so  far  in  a  plain  handicraftsman. 
For  the  Welsh,  I  am  come  from  a  land  for  which  we 
were  compelled— yearly  compelled— to  struggle  with 
the  sea;  and  they  who  can  deal  with  the  waves  in  a 
tempest,  need  not  fear  an  undisciplined  people  in  their 
fury.  Your  daughter  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  mine 
own ;  and  in  that  faith  you  may  prick  forth— if,  indeeu, 
you  will  not  still,  like  a  wiser  man,  shut  gate,  down 
portcullis,  up  drawbridge,  and  let  your  archers  and  my 
cross-bows  man  the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you  art* 
not  the  fool  that  they  take  you  for.'' 

"  Good  fellow,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the  Knight. 
"  I  hear  my  daughter's  voice,"  he  added  hastily  ;  "  I 
would  not  again  meet  her,  again  to  part  from  heL 
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To  Heaven's  keeping  I  commit  thee,  honest  Fleming. 
— Follow  me,  Dennis  Morolt." 

The  old  Cast"llane  descended  the  stair  of  the  south- 
ern tower  hastily,  just  as  his  daughter  Eveline  as- 
ceniled  that  of  the  eastern  turret,  to  throw  herself  at 
his  feet  once  more.  She  was  followed  by  the  Father 
Aldrovand,  chaplain  of  her  father;  by  an  old  and 
almost  invalided  huntsman,  whose  more  active  ser- 
vices in  the  field  and  the  chase  had  been  for  some 
tin)e  chiefly  limited  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Knight's  kennels,  and  the  charge  especially  of  his 
more  favourite  hoimds;  and  by  Rose  Flammock,  the 
daughter  of  Wilkin,  a  blue-eyed  Flemish  maiden, 
round,  plump,  and  shy  as  a  partridge,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  permitted  to  keep  company  with  the 
hisli-born  Xorman  damsel,  in  a  doubtful  station, 
oetv.'ixt  that  of  an  humble  friend  and  superior  do- 
mestic. 

Eveline  nwhed  upon  the  battlements,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  her  eyes  drowned  in  tears,  and 
eagerly  demanded  of  the  Fleming  where  her  father 
was. 

Flammock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and  attempt- 
ed some  answer;  but  his  voice  seemed  to  fail  him. 
He  turned  his  back  upon  Eveline  without  ceremony, 
and,  totally  disregarding  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the 
huntsman  and  the  chaplain,  he  said  hastily  to  his 
daughter,  in  his  own  language,  "Blad  work!  mad 
work  !  look  to  the  poor  maiden,  Roschen— Z?e7-  alter 
■  Herr  ist  rerrndit."* 

Without  farther  speech,  he  descended  the  stairs, 
and  never  paused  till  he  reached  the  buttery.  Here 
Jie  called  like  a  lion  for  the  controller  of  liiese  regions, 
by  the  various  names  of  Kammerer,  Keller-master, 
and  so  forth,  to  which  the  old  Reinold,  an  ancient 
iS'orman  esquire,  answered  not,  until  the  Netherlander 
fortunately  recollected  his  Anglo-Norman  title  of 
butler.  This,  his  regidar  name  of  office,  was  the  key 
to  the  buttery  hatch,  and  the  old  man  instantly  ap- 
peared, with  his  gray  cassock  and  high  roiled  hose,  a 
poiiderous  bunch  of  keys  suspended  by  a  silver  chain 
to  his  broad  leathern  girdle,  which,  in  consideration 
of  the  emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  thought  it  right 
to  balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  falchion, 
which  seemed  much  too  weighty  for  his  old  arm  to 
wield. 

"What  is  your  will,"  he  said,  "Master  Flam- 
mock 1  or  what  are  your  commands,  since  it  is  my 
lord's  pleasure  that  tney  shall  be  laws  to  me  for  a 
time  V 

"  Only  a  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  Kellar-master— 
butler,  I  mean." 

"I  am  glad  youremember  the  name  of  mine  office," 
said  Reinold,  with  some  of  the  p<^'tty  resentment  of  a 
spoiled  domestic,  who  thinks  that  a  stranger  has 
been  irregularly  put  in  command  over  him. 

"  A  flngon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me,"  answered 
the  Fleming,  "for  my  heart  is  low  and  poor  within 
me,  and  I  must  needs  drink  the  best." 

"And  drink  you  shall,"  said  Reinold,  "if  drink  will 
give  you  the  courage  which  perhaps  you  may  want." 
— He  descended  to  the  secret  cr^T^ts,  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian,  and  returned  with  a  silver  flagon, 
which  might  contain  about  a  quart. — "Here  is  such 
wine,"  snid  Reinold,  "  as  thou  hast  seldom  tasted," 
and  was  about  to  pour  it  into  a  cup. 

"  Nay,  the  flasron— the  flagon,  friend  Reinold ;  I  love 
d  deep  and  solemn  draught  when  the  bu.siness  is 
weighty."  said  Wilkin.  He  seized  on  '.he  flagon  ac- 
cordingly, and  drinkmg  a  preparatory  mouthful,  paused 
as  if  to  estimate  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the 
generous  liquor.  Apparently  he  was  pleased  with 
both,  for  he  nodded  in  approbation  to  the  butler ;  and, 
raising  the  fl.igon  to  his  mouth  once  more,  he  slowly 
iind  gradually  brought  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  paraf- 
lel  with  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  without  suliering 
one  drop  of  the  contents  to  escape  him. 

"That  hath  savour,  Herr  Keller-master,"  said  he, 
whde  he  was  recovering  his  breath  hv  intervals,  after 
bit  long  a  suspense  of  respiration  ;  "  but,  may  heaven 
f-jrgivi;   ■joii  for   thinking  it    the   best  J  have  ever 

*  The  old  lord  is  frantic 


tasted  !  You  little  know  the  cellars  of  Ghent  and  of 
Yprcs." 

"  And  I  care  not  for  them,"  s.tid  Reinold  ;  "  those 
of  gentle  Norman  blood  hold  the  wmes  of  Gascony 
and  France,  generous,  light,  and  cordial,  worth  all 
the  acid  potations  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar." 

".All  is  matter  of  taste,"  said  the  Fleming;  "but 
hark  ye — Is  there  much  of  this  wine  in  the  cellar';" 

"  Methought  but  now  it  pleased  not  your  dainty 
palate  ?"  sai'd  Reinold. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  Wilkin,  "  I  said  it  had 
savour— I  may  have  drunk  better — but  this  is  right 
good,  where  better  may  not  be  had.— Again,  how 
much  of  it  hast  thou?" 

"The  whole  butt,  man,"  answered  the  butler;  "I 
have  broached  a  fresh  piece  for  you." 

"Good,"  replied  Flammock;  " get  the  quart-pot  oi 
Christian  measure;  heave  the  cask  up  into  this  same 
buttery,  and  let  each  soldier  of  this  castle  be  served 
with  such  a  cup  as  I  have  here  swallowed.  I  feel  it 
hath  done  me  much  good — my  heart  was  sinking 
when  I  saw  the  black  smoke  arising  from  mine  own 
fulling-mills  yonder.  Let  each  man,  I  say,  have  a 
full  quart-pot — men  defend  not  castles  on  thin 
liquors." 

"I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flammock," 
said  the  butler;  but  I  pray  remember  all  men  are 
not  alike.  That  which  will  but  warm  your  Flemish 
hearts,  will  put  wildfire  into  Norman  brains;  and 
what  may  only  encourage  your  countrymen  to  man 
the  walls,  will  make  ours  fly  over  the  battlements." 

"  Well,  you  know  tlie  conditions  of  your  own  coun- 
trymen best ;  serve  out  to  them  what  wines  and  mea- 
sure you  list— only  let  each  Fleming  have  a  soli^nin 
quart  of  Rhenish.— But  what  will  you  do  for  the  Eng- 
lish churls,  of  whom  there  are  a  right  many  left  with 
us?" 

The  old  butler  paused,  and  rubbed  his  brow. — 
"There  will  be  a  strange  waste  of  liquor,"  he  said; 
"  and  yet  I  may  not  deny  that  the  emergency  may 
defend  the  expenditure.  But  for  the  English,  they 
are,  as  yon  wot,  a  mixed  breed,  having  much  of  your 
German  stillenness,  together  with  a  plentiful  touch  of 
the  hot  blood  of  yonder  Welsh  furies.  Light  wuies 
stir  them  not ;  strong  heavy  draughts  would  madden 
them.  What  think  you  of  ale,  an  invigorating, 
strengthening  liquor,  that  warms  the  heart  without 
inflaming  the  brain  1" 

"Ale!"  said  the  Fleming. — "Hum— ha— is  your 
ale  mighty.  Sir  Butler  ?— is  it  double  ale  T' 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  skill  ?"  said  the  butler.— 
"  IMarch  and  October  have  witnessed  me  ever  as  they 
came  round,  for  thirty  years,  deal  with  the  best  bar- 
ley in  Shropshire.— You  shall  judge.'' 

He  filled,  from  a  large  hogshead  in  the  corner  of 
the  buttery,  the  flagon  which  the  Fleming  had  iust 
emptied,  and  which  was  no  sooner  repleiushed  than 
— Wilkin  again  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"Good  ware,"  he  said,  "Master  Butler,  strong 
stinging  ware.  The  English  churls  will  fight  like 
devils  upon  it— let  them  be  furnished  with  mighty  ale 
along  with  the'^eefand  brown  bread.  And  now, 
having  given  you  your  charge.  Master  Reinold,  it  is 
time  I  should  look  after  mine  own." 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and  with  a 
mien  aiid  judgment  alike  undisturbed  by  the  deep  po- 
tations in  which  he  had  so  recently  indulgi'd,  unais- 
turhed  also  by  the  various  rumours  concerning  what 
was  passing  without  doors,  he  made  the  round  of  the 
castle  and  its  outworks,  mustered  the  little  garrison, 
and  assigned  to  each  their  posts,  reserving  to  his 
own  countrymen  the  management  of  the  arblasts, 
or  crossbow.s,  and  of  the  military  engines  which  wera 
contrived  by  the  proud  Normans,  and  were  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ignorant  English,  or,  inore  projier 
ly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  period,  but  which  his  more 
adroit  countrymen  managed  with  great  address. 
The  jealousies  entertained  by  both  the  Normans  and 
English,  at  being  placed  under  the  tempornry  corr- 
mand  of  a  Fleming,  gradually  yielded  to  the  militar) 
and  mechanical  skill  which  lie  displayed,  as  well  ag 
to  1  sense  of  the  emergency,  whicn  became  greater 
with  every  moment. 
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THE  BETROTHED. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Beside  yon  bri;g  out  ower  yon  burn, 
Where  llie  w.iter  biSUeretli  brielitand  sheen, 

Sliiill  many  a  fallins  courser  spurn, 
Aad  knights  sliall  Uie  in  battle  keen. 

Vropkuy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

The  daughter  of  Raymond  Bcronger,  with  the  at- 
tendants whom  we  have  mentioned,  continued  to 
remain  upon  the  baltlcnients  of  the  Garde  Doioureuse. 
in  spite  of  the  exliorta lions  of  the  priest  that  she  would 
rather  await  the  issue  of  this  icnible  interval  in  the 
chapel,  and  amid  the  rites  of  religion.  He  perceived, 
at  length,  that  she  was  incapable,  lYom  crief  and  fear, 
of  attending  lo,  or  understanding  his  advice  ;  and,  sit- 
ting down  beside  her,  while  the  huntsman  and  Rose 
Flammock  stood  by,  endeavoured  to  suggest  such 
comfort  as  perhaps  he  scarcely  felt  himself. 

"  This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's,"  he  said  ; 
"and  though  it  may  seem  it  is  made  on  great  hazard, 
vet  who  ever  questioned  Sir  Raymond  Berenger's  po- 
licy of  wars.? — He  is  close  and  secret  in  his  purposes. 
I  guess  right  well  he  had  not  marched  out  as  he  pro- 
poses, unless  he  knew  that  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel, 
or  the  mighty  Constable  of  Chester,  were  close  at 
hand." 

"  Think  you  this  assuredly,  good  father  ? — Go, 
Raoul — go,  my  dearest  Rose — look  to  the  east— see  if 
you  cannot  descry  banners  or  cloulds  of  dust — Listen 
— listen — hear  you  no  trumpets  from  that  quarter?" 

"Alas!  my  lady,"  said  Raoul,  "the  thunder  of 
heaven  could  scarce  be  heard  amid  the  howling  of 
yonder  Welsh  wolves."  Eveline  turned  as  he  spoke, 
and,  looking  towards  the  bridge,  she  beheld  an  ap- 
pialling  spectacle. 

Tlie  river,  whose  sti;eam  washes  on  three  sides  the 
base  of  the  proud  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is 
situated,  curves  away  from  the  fortress  and  its  cor- 
responding village  on  the  west,  and  the  hili  sink.s 
downward  to  an  extensive  plain,  so  extremely  level 
as  to  indicate  its  alluvial  origin.  Lower  down,  at  the 
extremity  of  this  plain,  where  the  banks  again  close 
on  the  river,  were  situated  the  manufacturing  houses 
of  the  stout  Fleming.?,  which  were  now  burning  in  a 
bright  flame.  The  bridge,  a  high,  naiTow  combina- 
tion of  arches  of  unequal  size,  was  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  castle,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  plain. 
The  river  itself  ran  in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  v-ias  often 
unfordable,  and  at  all  times  difficult  of  passage,  giving 
considerable  advantage  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle, 
who  had  spent  on  other  occasions  many  a  dear  drop  of 
blood  lo  defend  the  pass,  which  Raymond  Berenger's 
fantastic  scruples  now  induced  him  to  abandon.  The 
Welshman,  seizing  the  opportunity  with  the  avidity 
with  which  men  grasp  an  unexpected  benefit,  were 
fast  crowding  over  the  high  and  steep  arches,  while 
new  bands,  collecting  from  different  points  upon  the 
farther  bank,  increased  the  contintjed  stream  of  war- 
riors, who,  passing  leisurely  and  uninterrupted,  formed 
their  line  of  battle  on  the  plain  opposite  to  the  castle. 

At  first  Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their  motions 
without  anxiety,  nay,  with  the  scornful  smile  of  one 
who  observes  an  enemy  in  the  act  of  falling  into  the 
snare  spread  for  them  by  superior  skill.  Raymond 
Berenger,  with  his  little  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  easy  hill  which  is  betwixt  the 
castle  and  the  plain,  ascending  from  the  former  to- 
wards the  fortress  ;  and  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Domini- 
can, who  had  not  entirely  forgotten  in  the  cloister  his 
ancient  military  experience,  that  it  was  the  Knight's 
purpose  to  afack  the  disordered  enemy  when  a  certain 
number  had  crossed  the  river,  and  the  others  were 
partly  on  the  farther  side,  and  partly  engaged  in  the 
slow  and  perilous  manoeuvre  of  eflecting  their  passage. 
But  when  large  bodies  of  the  white-mantled  Welsh- 
men were  permitted  without  intentiption  to  take  such 
order  on  the  plain  as  their  habits  of  fighting  recoin- 
menued,  the  monk's  countenance,  though  he  still  en- 
deavoured to  speak  encouragement  to  the  terrified 
Eveline,  assumed  a  different  and  an  anxious  ex- 
pression ;  and  his  acquired  habits  of  resignation  con- 
tended strenuously  with  his  ancient  military  ardour. 
"Be  patient,"  he  said,  "  my  daughter,  and  be  of  good 
■  comfort ;  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  dismay  of  yonder 
oarbarous  enemy.    Let  but  a  minute  elapse,  and  thou 


shalt  see  them  scattered  like  dust.— Saint  GeorRol 
they  will  surely  cry  thy  name  now,  or  never!" 

The  monk's  beads  passed  mean  while  rapidly 
throiigli  his  hands,  but  many  an  expres.sion  of  mili- 
tary impatience  mingled  itself  with  his  orisons.  Ho 
could  not  conceive  the  cause  why  each  successive 
throiig  of  mountaineers,  led  .under  their  different  ban- 
ners, and  headed  by  their  respective  chieftains,  was 
permitted,  without  interruption,  to  pass  the  difiicult 
defile,  and  extend  themselves  in  battle  array  on  the 
near  side  of  the  bridsre,  while  the  English,  or  rather 
Anglo-Norman  cavalry,  remained  stationary,  without 
so  much  as  laying  their  lances  in  rest.  There  re- 
mained, he  thought,  but  one  hope,— one  only  rational 
explanation  of  this  unaccountable  inactivity— this  vo- 
luntary surrender  of  every  advantage  of  ground,  when 
that  of  numbers  was  so  tremendously  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy.  Father  Aldrovand  concluded,  that  the 
succours  of  the  Coiistable  of  Chester,  and  other  Lord 
Marchers,  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  that 
the  Welsh  vyere  only  permitted  to  pass  the  river  with- 
out opposition,  that  their  retreat  might  be  the  more 
efiectually  cut  oi\\  and  their  defeat,  with  a  deep  river 
in  their  rear  rendered  the  more  signally  calamitous. 
But  even  while  he  clung  to  this  hope,  the  monk's 
heart  sunk  within  him,  as,  looking  in  every  direction 
from  which  the  expected  succours  might  arrive,  he 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  slightest  token  which 
announced  their  approach.  In  a  frame  of  mind  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  despair  than  to  hope,  the  old 
man  continued  alternately  to  tell  his  beads,  to  gaze 
anxiously  around,  and  to  address  some  words  of  con- 
solation in  broken  phrases  to  the  joung  lady,  until  the 
general  shout  of  the  Welsh,  ringing  from  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  warned  him, 
in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the  very  last  of  the  British 
had  defiled  through  the  pass,  and  that  their  whole 
formidable  array  stood  prompt  for  action  upon  tha 
hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamour,  to  which 
each  Welshman  lent  his  voice  with  all  the  energy  of 
defiance,  thirst  of  battle,  and  hope  of  conquest,  was 
at  length  answered  by  the  blast  of  the  Norman  trum- 
pets,— the  first  sign  of  activity  which  had  been  exhi- 
bited on  the  part  of  Raymond  Berenger.  But  cheerily 
as  they  rung,  the  trumpets,  in  comparison  of  the  shout 
which  they  answered,  sounded  like  the  silver  whistle 
of  the  stout  boatswain  amid  the  howling  of  the  tem- 
pest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  tfie  trumpets  were 
blown,  Berenger  gave  signal  to  the  archers  to  dis- 
charge their  arrows,  and  the  men-at-arms  to  advance 
under  a  hail-storm  of  shafts,  javelins,  and  stones, 
shot,  darted,  and  slung  by  the  Welsh  against  their 
steel-clad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other  hand,  8ti 
mulated  by  many  victorious  recollections,  confident 
iri  the  talents  of  their  accomplished  leader,  and  un- 
dismayed even  by  the  desperation  of  their  circum 
stances,  charged  the  mass  of  the  Welshmen  with 
their  usual  determined  valour.  It  was  a  gallant  sight 
to  see  this  little  body  of  cavalry  advance  to  the  onset, 
their  plumes  floating  above  their  helmets,  their  lances 
in  rest,  and  projecting  six  feet  in  length  before  the 
breasts  of  their  coursers  ;  their  shields  hanging  from 
their  necks,  that  their  left  hands  might  have  freedom 
to  gijide  their  horses;  and  the  whole  body  rushin^on 
with  an  equal  front,  and  a  momentum  of  speed  which 
increased  with  every  second.  Such  an  onset  might 
have  startled  naked  men,  (for  such  were  the  WtJsh,  in 
respect  of  the  mail-sheathed  Norrnans.)  but  it  brought 
no  terrors  to  the  ancient  British,  who  had  long  made 
it  their  boast  that  they  exposed  their  bare  bosoms  and 
white  tunics  to  the  lances  and  swords  of  the  men-at- 
arms,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been 
born  invulnerable.  It  was  not  indeed  in  their  power 
to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  first  shock,  which, 
breaking  their  ranks,  densely  as  they  were  arranged, 
carried  the  barbed  horses  into  the  very  centre  of  their 
host,  and  well  nigh  up  to  the  fatal  standard,  to  which 
Raymond  Berenger,  bound  by  his  fatal  vow,  had  thai 
day  conceded  so  much  vantage-ground.  But  they 
yielded  Hke  the  billows,  whicli  give  way,  indeed,  lo 
the  gallant  ship,  but  only  to  assail  her  sides,  and  to 
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unite  in  hor  wake.  With  wild  and  horrible  clamours, 
thev  closed  tlieir  tumultuous  ranks  around  Berenger 
and  his  devoted  followers,  and  a  deadly  scene  of  strife 
ensued. 

The  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion 
joined  the  standard  of  Gwenwyn  ;  the  arrows  of  the 
men  of  Gwentland,  whose  skill  in  archery  almost 
eqnalled  that  of  the  Normans  themselves,  rattled  on 
the  helmets  of  the  men-at-arms;  and  the  spears  of 
the  people  of  Deheubarth,  renowned  for  the  sharp- 
ness and  temper  of  their  steel  heads,  were  employed 
against  the  cuirasses  not  without  fatal  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  which  these  afforded  to 
the  rider. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  archery  belonging  to  Ray- 
mond's little  band,  stout  yeomen,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  held  possessions  by  military  tenure,  exhausted 
their  quivers  on  the  broad  mark  aHbrded  them  by  the 
Welsh  army.  It  is  probable,  that  every  shaft  carried 
a  Welshman's  life  on  its  point;  yet,  to  have  afibrded 
important  relief  to  the  cavalry,  now  closely  and  in- 
extricably engaged,  the  slaughter  ought  to  have  been 
twenty-fold  at  least.  jNlean  time,  the  Welsh,  galled 
by  this  incessant  discharge,  answered  it  by  volleys 
from  their  own  archers,  v/hose  numbers  made  some 
amends  for  their  inferioritv,  and  who  were  supported 
by  numerous  bodies  of  darters  and  slingers.  So 
that  the  Norman  archers,  who  had  more  than  once 
attempted  to  descend  from  their  position  to  operate  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Raymond  and  his  devoted  band, 
were  now  so  closely  engaged  in  front,  as  obhged  them 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  ot  such  a  movement. 

j\Iean  while,  that  chivalrous  leader,  who  from  the 
first  had  hoped  for  no  more  than  an  honourable  death, 
laboured  with  all  his  power  to  render  his  fate  signal, 
by  involving  in  it  that  of  the  Welsh  Prince,  the  author 
of  the  war.  He  cautiously  avoided  the  expenditure 
of  his  strength  by  hewing  anion"  the  British ;  but, 
with  the  shock  of  his  managed  liorse,  repelled  the 
numbers  wiio  pressed  on  him,  and  leaving  the  ple- 
beians to  the  swords  of  his  compa-nions,  shouted  iiis 
war-cry,  ana  made  his  way  towards  the  fatal  stand- 
ard of  Gwenwyn,  beside  which,  discharging  at  once 
the  duties  of  a  skilful  leader  and  a  brave  soldier,  the 
Prince  had  stationed  himself.  Raymond's  experience 
of  the  Welsh  disposition,  subject  equally  to  the  highest 
flood,  and  most  sudden  ebb  of  passion,  gave  him  some 
hope  that  a  successful  attack  upon  this  point,  followed 
by  the  death  or  capture  of  the  Prince,  and  the  down- 
fall ;;f  his  standard,  might  even  yet  strike  such  a  panic, 
as  shoulrl  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  otherwise  so 
nearly  desperate.  The  veteran,  therefore,  animated 
his  comrades  to  the  charge  by  voice  and  example  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  forced  his  way  gradually 
onward.  But  Gwenwyn  in  person,  surrounded  by 
his  best  and  noblest  champions,  offered  a  defence  as 
obstinate  as  the  assault  was  intrepid.  In  vain  they 
were  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or 
hewed  down  by  the  invulnerable  riders.  Wounded 
and  overthrown,  the  Bntons  continued  their  resist- 
ance, clung  round  the  legs  of  the  Norman  steeds, 
and  cumbered  their  advance;  while  their  brethren, 
thrusting  with  pikes,  proved  every  joint  and  crevice 
of  the  piate  and  mail,  or,  grappling  with  the  men-at- 
arms,  sirove  to  pull  them  from  their  horses  by  main 
force,  or  beat  them  down  with  their  bills  and  Welsh 
hooks  And  wo  betide  those  who  were  by  these 
various  means  dismounted,  for  the  long  sharp  knives 
worn  by  the  Welsh  soon  pierced  them  with  a  hundred 
wounds,  and  were  then  only  merciful  when  the  first 
inflicted  was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  this  point,  and  had  raged  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  Berenger,  having 
forced  his  horse  within  two  spears'  length  of  the 
British  standard,  he  and  Gwenwyn  were  so  near 
to  each  other  as  to  exchange  tokens  of  mutual  de- 
fiance. 

"Turn  thee.  Wolf  of  Wales,"  said  Berenger,  "and 
iibide,  if  thou  darest,  one  blow  of  a  good  knight's 
sword  I  Raymond  Berenger  spits  at  thee  and  thy 
lianner." 

'"  False  Norman  churl!"  said  Gwenwyn,  swinging 
around  his  head  a  mace  of  prodigious  weight,  and 
slieadycloitea  with  blood,  "thy iron  head-piece  shall 


ill  protect  thy  lying  tongue,  with  which  I  will  this  day 
feed  the  ravens !" 

Raymond  made  no  farther  answer,  but  pushed  his 
horse  towards  the  Prince,  who  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  equal  readiness.  But  ere  they  came  within  reach 
of  each  other's  weapons,  a  Welsh  champion,  devoted 
like  the  Romans  who  opposed  the  elephants  of  Pjt- 
rhus,  finding  that  the  armour  ojf  Raymond's  horse 
resisted  the  repeated  thrusts  of  his  spear,  threw  hinj- 
self  under  the  animal,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly 
with  his  long  knife.  The  noble  horse  reared  and  fell, 
crushing  witli  his  weight  the  Briton  who  had  wounded 
him  ;  the  helmet  of  the  rider  burst  its  clasps  in  the 
fall,  and  rolled  away  from  his  head,  giving  to  view 
his  noble  features  and  gray  hairs.  He  made  more 
than  one  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  the  fallen 
hois",  bufere  he  could  succeed,  received  his  death's- 
wound  from  the  hand  of  Gwenwyn,  who  hesitated 
not  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace  while  in  the 
act  of  attempting  to  rise. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  dav,  Dennis  Mo- 
rolt's  horse  had  kept  pace  for  pace,  and  his  arni  blow 
for  blow,  with  his  master's.  It  seemed  as  if  two 
different  bodies  had  been  moving  under  one  act  of 
volition.  He  husbanded  his  strength,  or  put  it  forth, 
exactly  as  he  observed  his  knight  did,  and  was  close 
by  his  side,  whe.n  he  made  the  last  deadly  effort.  At 
that  fatal  moment,  when  Raymond  Berenger  rushed 
on  the  chief,  the  brave  squire  forced  his  way  up  to  the 
standard,  and,  grasping  it  firmly,  struggled  for  pos- 
session of  it  with  a  gigantic  Briton,  to  whose  care  it 
had  been  confided,  and  who  now  exerted  his  utmost 
strength  to  defend  it.  But  even  while  engaged  in  thia 
mortal  struggle,  the  eye  of  iMorolt  scarcely  left  his 
master;  and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  his  own  force 
seemed  by  sympathy  to  abandon  him,  and  the  British 
champion  had  no  longer  any  trouble  in  laying  hira 
prostrate  among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  complete. — 
Upon  tbefallof  their  leader,  the  followers  of  Raymond 
Berenger  would  willingly  have  fled  or  surrendered. 
But  the  first  was  impossible,  so  closely  had  they  been 
enveloped;  and  in  the  cruel  wars  maintaisied  by  the 
Welsh  upon  their  frontiers,  quarter  to  the  vanquished 
was  out  of  question.  A  few  of  the  men-at-arms  were 
lucky  enough  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the 
tumult,  and,  not  even  attempting  to  enter  the  castle, 
fled  in  various  directions,  to  carry  their  own  fears 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  marches,  by  announcing 
the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  fate  of  the  far-renowned 
RaA'mond  Berenger. 

The  archers  ot  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  had  never 
been  so  deeply  involved  in  the  combat,  which  had  been 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  cavalry,  became  now,  in 
their  turn,  the  sole  object  of  the  enemy's  attack. 
But  when  they  saw  the  multitude  come  roaring  to- 
wards them  like  a  sea,  with  all  its  waves,  they  aban- 
doned the  bank  which  they  had  hitherto  bravely 
defended,  and  began  a  regular  retreat  to  the  castle  in 
the  best  order  which  they  could,  as  the  only  remain- 
ing means  of  secuiing  their  lives.  A  few  of  their 
light-footed  enemies  attempted  to  intercept  them, 
during  the  execution  of  this  prudent  manoeuvre,  by 
outstripping  them  in  their  march,  and  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  castle,  to 
oppose  their  retreat.  But  the  coolness  of  the  English 
archers,  accustomed  to  extremities  of  every  kind, 
supported  them  on  the  pre.=ent  occasion.  While  a 
part  of  them,  armed  with  glaives  and  bills,  dislodged 
the  Welsh  from  the  hollow  way.  the  others  facing  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  parted  into  divisions,  which 
alternately  halted  and  retreated,  maintained  such  a 
countenance  as  to  check  pursuit,  and  exchange  a 
severe  discharge  of  missiles  with  the  WelsJi,  by  \vhich 
both  parties  were  considerable  sufferers. 

At  length,  h.iving  left  more;  than  two-thirds  of  their 
brave  companions  behind,  the  yeomanry  attained  the 
pfiint,  which,  being  commanded  by  arrows  and  en- 
gines from  the  battlements,  might  be  considered  as 
that  of  comparative  safety.  A  volley  of  large  stones, 
and  sqinre-neaded  bolts  of  great  size  and  thickness, 
ettecluariy  stopped  the  farmer  progress  of  the  pursuit, 
and  those  who  had  led  it  drew  back  their  dcsultorv 
forces  to  the  plain,  where,  with  shouts  of  jubilee  and 
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exultation,  their  countrymen  were  employed  in  !=eenr- 
ing  the  plunder  of  the  field  ;  while  soine,  impelled  by 
hatred  and  revenge,  mangled  and  mutilated  tiie  limbs 
of  the  dead  Normans,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their 
national  cause  and  tiieir  own  courage.  The  fearful 
yells  with  which  this  dreadful  work  was  consum- 
mated, while  it  struck,  horror  into  the  minds  of  the 
slender  ttarrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  inspired 
ihem  at  the  same  time  with  the  resolution  rather  to 
ilefend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  than  to  suh- 
iiut  to  the  mercy  of  so  vengefid  an  enemy.* 


CHAPTER    V. 

That  Bfiron  lie  to  tiis  castle  fled, 

To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he 
The  uttermost  walls  wereeatlie  to  win, 

The  Earls  have  won  them  speoililie  ;— 
The  uttermost  walls  were  stone  and  Irrick  ; 

But  tliouph  they  won  them  soon  anon, 
Lonff  ere  they  won  the  inmost  walls. 

For  they  were  hewn  in  rock  of  stone. 

Percy's  Kelks  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  evident 
to  the  anxious  spectators  upon  the  watch-towers  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  name  the  castle  that 
day  too  well  deserved.  With  difficulty  the  confessor 
mastered  his  own  emotions  to  control  those  of  the 
fenialcs  on  whom  he  attended,  and  who  were  now 
joined  in  their  lamentation  by  many  others— women, 
children,  and  infirm  old  men,  the  relatives  of  those 
whom  thev  saw  engaa;ed  in  this  unavailing  contest. 
These  helpless  beings  had  been  admitted  to  the  castle 
for  seeurit/s  sake,  and  they  had  now  thronged  to  the 
battlements,  from  which  Father  Aldrovand  found 
difficulty  in  making  them  descend,  aware  that  the 
sight  of  them  on  the  towers,  that  should  have  ap- 
peared lined  with  armed  men,  would  be  an  additional 
encouragement  to  the  exertions  of  the  assailants.  He 
urged  the  Lady  Eveline  to  set  an  example  to  this 
group  of  helpless,  yet  untractable  mourners. 

Preserving,  at  least  endeavouring  to  preserve,  even 
in  the  extremity  of  grief,  that  composure  which  the 
manners  of  the  times  enjoined — for  chivalry  had  its 
Btoicism  as  well  as  philosophy — Eveline  replied  with 
a-  voice  w-hich  she  would  fain  have  rendered  firm, 
and  which  was  tremuloiis  in  her  despite — "Yes, 
father,  you  say  well — here  is  no  longer  aught  left  for 
maidens  to  look  upon.  Warlike  meed  and  honoured 
deed  sunk  when  yonder  white  plume  touched  the 
bloody  ground, — Come,  maidens,  there  is  no  longer 
aught  left  us  to  see — to  mass,  to  mass — the  tourney 
is  over !" 

There  was  wildness  in  her  tone,  and  when  she 
rose,  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  lead  out  a  pro- 
cession, she  stagsered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
fer  the  support  of  the  confessor.  Hastilv  wrapping 
ber  head  in  her  mantle,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  ngonv 
of  grief  which  she  could  not  restrain,  and  of  which 
hier  sobs  and  the  low  moaning  sounds  that  issued  from 
under  the  folds  enveloping  her  face,  declared  the  ex- 
cess, she  suffered  Father  Aldrovand  to  conduct  her 
whither  he  would. 

"Our  gold,"  he  said,  "has  changed  to  brass,  our 
silver  to  dross,  our  wisdom  to  folly — it  is  His  will, 
wIjo  confounds  the  councils  of  the  wise,  and  shortens 
the  arm  of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel — to  the  chapel, 
Iiady  Eveline ;  and  instead  of  vain  repining,  let  us 
pray  to  God  and  the  saints  to  turn  away  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  save  the  feeble  remnant  from  the 
lawsof  the  devouring  wolf." 

Thus  speaking,  he  half  led,  half  supported  Eveline, 
who  was  at  the  moment  almost  incapable  of  thought 
Bnd  action,  to  thecasiie-chapel,  where,  sinking  before 
the  altar,  she  assumed  the  attitude  at  least  of  devotion, 
though  her  thoughts,  despite  the  pious  words  which 

•  Courage  of  the  WErsH.— This  is  by  no  me.nns  e.\a?ge- 
rftted  in  the  chapter  we  have  just  clo-ed.  A  vciy  honourable 
twtimony  was  given  to  their  valour  by  Kins  Henry  II.,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Emanuel  Coninenus.  This  prince 
.  hpvin?  desired  that  an  account  might  be  sent  him  of  all  that 
was  remarkable  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  Henry,  in  answer 
t»  that  request,  was  pleased  to  take  notice,  among  otlier  partic- 
ulars, of  the  extraordinary  courasre  and  fierceness  of  the  Welsh, 
who  were  not  afraid  to  fialit  unarmed  witli  enemies  armed  at 
»ll  points,  valiantly  gheddin?  thefr  blood  in  the  cause  of  their 
■ountry,  and  purchasing  glory  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 

T 


her  tongue  faltered  out  mechanicall.v,  were  tipon  the 
field  of  battle,  beside  the  body  of  her  slaughtered 
parent.  The  rest  of  the  mourners  imitated  their  young 
lady  in  her  devotional  posture,  and  in  the  absence  of 
her  thoughts.  The  consciousness  that  so  many  of 
the  garrison  had  been  cut  off  in  Raymond's  incau- 
tious saliy,  added  to  their  sorrows  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal insecurity,  which  was  exaggerated  by  the  cruel- 
ties which  were  too  often  exercised  by  the  enemy, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  were  accustomed  to  spare 
neither  sex  nor  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them  the 
tone  of  authority  which  his  character  warranted,  re 
bukeii  their  wailing  and  ineffectual  complaints,  and 
having,  as  he  thought,  brought  them  to  such  a  slate 
of  mind  as  better  became  their  condition,  he  left 
them  to  their  private  devotions,  to  indulge  his  own 
anxious  curiosity  by  inqmring  into  the  defences  of 
the  castle.  Upon  the  outward  walls  he  found  Wilkin 
Flammock,  who,  having  done  the  office  of  a  good 
and  skilful  captain  in  the  mode  of  managing  his  artil- 
lery, and  beating  back,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  vvas  now  with  his  own 
hand  measuring  out  to  his  little  garrison  no  stinted 
allowance  of  wine. 

"Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,"  said  the  father,  "that 
thou  dost  not  exceed  in  this  matter.  Wine  is,  thou 
knowest,  like  fire  and  water,  an  excellent  servant, 
but  a  very  bad  master." 

"It  will  be  long  ere  it  overflow  the  deep  and  solid 
skulls  of  my  countrymen,"  said  Wilkin  Flammock. 
"Our  Flemish  courage  is  like  our  Flanders  horses — 
the  one  needs  the  spur,  and  the  other  must  have  a 
taste  of  the  wine-pot ;  but,  credit  me,  father,  they  are 
of  an  enduring  generation,  and  will  not  shrink  in  the 
washing. — But  indeed,  if  I  were  to  give  the  knaves  a 
cup  more  than  enough,  it  were  not  altogether  amis.a 
since  they  are  like  to  have  a  platter  theTess." 

"  How  do  you  niean  7"  cried  the  monk,  starting: 
"  I  trust  in  the  saints  the  provisions  have  been  cared 
for?" 

"  Not  so  well  as  in  your  coiivent,  good  father,"  re- 
plied Wilkin,  with  the  same  immoveable  stolidity  of 
cotmfenance.  "We  had  kept,  as  you  know,  too  jolly 
a  Christmas  to  have  a  very  fat  Easter.  Yon  Welsh 
hounds,  who  helped  to  eat  up  our  victuals,  are  now 
like  to  get  into  our  hold  for  tfae  lack  of  them." 

"Thou  talkest  mere  folly,"  answered  the  monk; 
"orders  were  last  evening  given  by  our  lord  (whose 
soul  God  assoilzie !)  to  fetch  in  the  necessary  supplies 
from  the  country  around." 

"Ay,  but  the  Welsh  were  too  sharp  set  to  permit 
us  to  do  that  at  our  ease  tliis  morning,  which  should 
have  been  done  weeks  and  months  since.  Our  lord 
deceased,  if  deceased  iie  be,  was  one  of  those  who 
trusted  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  even  so  hath 
come  of  it.  Commend  me  to  a  cross-bow  and  a 
well-victualled  castle,  if  I  must  needs  fight  at  all— 
You  look  pale,  my  good  father,  a  cup  of  wine  will 
revive  you." 

The  monk  motioned  away  from  him  the  untasted 
cup.  which  Wilkin  pressed  him  to  with  clownish 
civility.  "We  have  now,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  no  re- 
fuge, save  in  prayer!" 

"Most  true,  good  father;"  again  replied  the  im- 
passible Fleming;  "pray  therefore  as  much  as  you 
will.  I  will  content  myself  with  fasting,  which  Mill 
come  whether  I  will  or  no."— At  this  moment  a 
horn  was  heard  before  the  gate.—"  Look  to  the  port- 
cullis and  the  gale,  ye  knaves !— What  news,  Neil 
Hansen?" 

"A  messenger  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at  the  Mill 
hill,  just  within  shot  of  the  cross-bows;   he  has  a- 
white  flag,  and  demands  admittance." 

"Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  life,  till  wc  be  prepared 
for  him,"  said  Wilkin.  "Bend  the  bonny  mangonel 
upon  the  place,  and  shoot  him  if  he  dare  to  stir  from 
the  spot  where  he  stands  till  we  get  all  prepared  to 
receive  him,"  said  Flammock,  jn  his  native  Ian 
guage,  "  And,  Neil,  thou  houndsfoot,  bestir  thyself 
— let  every  pike,  lance,  and  poie  in  the  castle  be 
ranged  along  the  battlements,  and  pointed  tiirough 
the  shot-holes— cut  up  some  tapestry  into  the  shape  ol 
banners,  and  show  them  from  the  nighest  towers  — 
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Be  ready,  when  I  give  a  signal,  to  strike  naker,*  and 
blow  trumpets,  if  we  have  any ;  if  not,  some  cow- 
horns — any  thing  for  a  noise.  And  hark  ye,  Neil 
Hansen,  do  you,  and  four  or  five  of  your  fellows,  go 
to  the  armorv  and  slip  on  coats-of-mail ;  our  Nether- 
landish corslets  do  not  appal  them  so  much.  Then 
let  the  Welsh  thief  be  blindfolded  and  brought  in 
amongst  us-rDo  you  hold  up  your  heads  and  keep 
silence — leas'e  me  to  deal  with  him — only  have  a  care 
there  be  no  English  among  us." 

The  monk,  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  Flemish  language,  had  well 
nigh  started  when  he  heard  the  last  article  in  Wil- 
kin's instructions  to  his  countryman,  but  commanded 
himself,  although  a  little  surprised,  both  at  this  sus- 
picious circumstance,  and  at  the  readiness  and  dex- 
terity with  which  the  rough-hewn  Fleming  seemed 
to  adapt  his  preparations  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of 
sound  policy. 

Wi.kin,  on  his  part,  was  not  very  certain  whether 
the  monk  had  not  heard  and  understood  more  of 
what  lie  said  to  his  countryman,  than  \vhat  he  had 
intended.  As  if  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicion  which 
Father  .A.ldrqvand  might  entertain,  he  repeated  to 
hiin  in  English  inost  of  the  directions  which  he  had 
given,  adding,  "Well,  good  father,  what  think  you 
of  it  7" 

"  Excellent  well,"  answered  the  father,  "and  done 
as  you  had  practised  war  from  the  cradle,  instead  of 
weaving  broad-cloth." 

"  Nay,  spare  not  vour  gibes,  father,"  answered 
Wilkin.—"  I  know  full  welf  that  you  English  think 
that  Flemings  have  naught  in  their  brainpan  but 
sodden  beef  and  cabbage ;  yet  you  see  there  goes 
wisdom  to  weaving  of  webs." 

"  Right,  Master  Wilkin  Flamniock,"  answered 
the  father;  "but,  good  Fleming,  wilt  thou  tell  me 
what  answer  thou  wilt  make  to  the  Welsh  Prince's 
summons  ?" 

"  Reverend  father,  first  tell  me  what  the  summons 
will  be,"  replied  the  Fleming. 

"To  surrender  this  castle  upon  the  instant,"  an- 
swered the  monk.     "  Wbat  will  be  your  reply  ?" 

"  I\Iy  answer  will  be— Nay,  unless  upon  good  com- 
position." 

"How,  Sir  Fleming!  dare  you  mention  coniposi- 
tion  and  the  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  one 
ser  tence  ?"  exclaimed  the  monk. 

Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  answered  the  Fleming. 
"  Rut  wouI<l  your  reverence  have  me  dally  until  the 
question  amongst  the  garrison  be,  whether  a  plump 
priest  or  a  fat  Fiemina;  will  be  the  better  flesh  to  fur- 
nish th'i'ir  shambles?' 

"  Pshaw  !"  replied  Father  Aldrovand,  "thou  canst 
not  mean  such  folly.  Relief  must  arrive  within 
twenty-four  hours  at  farthest.  Raymond  Berenger 
"xpected  it  for  certain  within  such  a  space.'' 

"  Raymond  Berenger  hath  been  deceived  this 
morning  in  moie  matters  than  one,"  answered  the 
Fleming. 

"Hark  thee,  Flanderkin,"  answered  the  monk, 
Avhose  retreat  from  the  world  had  not  altogether 
quenched  his  military  haltits  and  propensities,  "I 
■  counsel  thee  to  deal  uprightly  in  tiiis  matter,  as  thou 
dost  regard  thine  own  life;  for  here  are  as  many 
'English  left  alive,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter  of 
the  day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling  the  Flemish  bull- 
frogs into  the  castle-ditch,  should  they  liave  cause  to 
think  thou  meanist  falselv,  in  the  keeping  of  tliis 
castle,  and  the  defence  of  the  Lady  Eveline !'" 

"I>et  not  your  reverence  he  moved  with  unnecessary 
and  iiile  fears,''  replied  Wilkin  Flaininock— "  I  am 
castellane  in  this  house,  by  command  of  its  li>rd,  and 
•what  1  hold  for  the  advantage  of  mine  service,  that 
Will  I  do." 

"But  I,"  said  the  angry  monk,  "I  am  the  servant 
of  the  Pojie— the  chaplain  of  this  castle,  with  power 
tn  bind  and  to  unloose.  I  fear  me  thou  art  no  true 
("Jhristian,  Wilkji  Flamniock,  but  dost  lean  to  the 
heresy  of  the  mountaineers.  Thou  hast  refused  to 
take  the  blessed  cross— thou  hast  breakfasted,  and 
drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  ere  thou  haet  heard  mass. 
Tiio'j  art  not  to  be  trusted,  man,  and  I  will  not  trusi 
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thee — I  demand  to  be  present  at  the  conference  be- 
twixt thee  and  the  Welshman." 

"It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  said  Wilkin,  with  the 
same  smiling,  heavy  countenance,  which  lie  main- 
tained on  all  occasions  of  life,  however  urgent.  "It 
is  true,  as  thou  sayest,  good  father,  that  1  have  mine 
ovvn  reasons  for  not  inarching  quite  so  far  as  the  galea 
of  Jericho  at  present ;  and  luclvV  I  have  such  reasons, 
since  I  had  not  else  been  here  to  defend  the  gate  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse.  It  is  also  true  that  I  may  have 
been  sometimes  obliged  to  visit  my  mills  earlier  iliaa 
the  chaplain  was  called  by  his  zeal  to  the  altar,  and 
that  my  stomach  brooks  not  working  ere  I  break  my 
fast.  But  for  this,  father,  1  have  paid  a  mulct  even  to 
your  worshipful  reverence,  and  methinks  since  you  are 
pleased  to  remember  the  confession  so  exactly,  you 
should  not  forget  the  penance  and  tiie  absolution." 

The  monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional, had  gone  a  step  beyond  what  the  rules  of  his 
order  and  of  the  church  permitted.  He  was  baffled 
by  the  Fleming's  reply,  and  finding  him  unmoved  by 
the  charge  of  heresy,  he  could  only  answer  in  some 
confusion,  "You  refuse,  then,  to  admit  me  ta  your 
conference  with  the  Welshman?" 

"Reverend  father,"  said  Wilkin,  "it  altogether  re- 
specteth  secular  matters.  If  aught  of  religious  tenor 
should  intervene,  you  shall  be  summoned  withoul 
delay." 

"I  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thee,  thou  Flemish  ox;" 
muttered  the  monk  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  bystanders;  and  so  speaking,  he  left  tho 
battlements. 

Wilkin  Flaminock,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
having  first  seen  that  all  was  arranged  on  the  battle- 
ments, so  as  to  give  an  imposing  idea  of  a  strength 
which  did  not  exist,  descended  to  a  small  guard-room, 
betwixt  the  outer  and  inner  gate,  where  he  was  at- 
tended by  half-a-dozen  of  his  own  people,  disguised  in 
the  iVornian  armour  which  they  had  found  in  the  ar- 
mory of  the  casile, — their  strong,  tall,  and  bulky 
forms,  and  motionless  postures,  causing  them  to  look 
rather  like  trophies  of  some  past  age,  than  living  and 
existing  soldiers.  Surrounded  by  these  huge  and  in- 
animate figures,  in  a  little  vaulted  room  which  almost 
excluded  daylight.  Flam  mock  received  ihe  Welsh  en- 
voy, who  was  led  in  blindfolded  betwixt  two  Fle- 
mings, yet  not  so  carefully  watched  but  that  they 
permitted  him  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  preparations 
on  the  battlements,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  made 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him.  For  tiie 
same  purpose  an  occasionalclatterof  arms  was  made 
without ;  voices  were  heard,  as  if  officers  were  .going 
their  rounds;  and  other  sounds  of  active  preparation 
seemed  to  announce  ihat  a  numerous  and  regular  gar- 
rison was  preparing  to  receive  an  attack. 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jorworth's 
eyes — for  the  same  individual  who  had  formerly 
brought  Gwenwyn's  oflir  of  alliance,  now  bare  his 
summons  of  surrender — he  looked  haughtily  around 
him,  and  demanded  to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  the 
commands  of  his  master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cy- 
velioc,  Prince  of  Powys. 

"  His  highness,"  answered  Fleming,  with  his  usual 
smiling  indifference  of  manner,  "must  be  contented  to 
treat  with  Wilkin  Flam  mock  of  the  Fulling-mills, 
deputed  governor  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

Thou  deputed  governor!"  exclaimed  Jorworth; 
"thou! — a  low  country-weaver!— it  is  impossible. — 
Low  as  they  are,  the  English  Crogan*  cannot  have 
sunk  to  a  point  so  low.  as  to  be  commanded  liy  thee! 
These  men  seem  English,  to  them  I  will  deliver  my 
message." 

"  Vou  may  if  you  will,"  replied  Wilkin,  "but  if  they 
return  you  any  answer  save  by  signs,  you  shall  call 
ine  .ichdm." 

"Is  this  true?"  said  the  Welsh  envoy,  looking  to- 
wards the  nieii-at-arms,  as  they  seemed,  by  whom 
Flaminock  was  attended;  "are  you  really  come  to 
this  pass  ]  I  thought  that  the  mere  having  been  born 
on  British  earth,  thouah  the  children  of  spoilers  ano 
invatiers,  had  inspired  you  with  toe  much  pride  to 
brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic.    Or,  if  you  are 

*  This  is  a  somewhat  contumelious  Bpitti«ti.9Ppli«''  by  thv 
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not  courageous,  should  you  not  be  cnulious?— Well 
spenks  flip  proverb,  Wo  to  him  ihnt  will  trust  n  ptran- 
frer!— Still  mute— still  silent'?— answer  rue  byword 
or  si<rn— Do  vou  really  call  and  acknowledge  nim  as 
vour  leader?" 

The  men  in  armour  with  one  accord  nodded  their 
casc|ues  in  reply  to  Jorworth's  question,  and  then  re- 
niaiiifd  motionless  as  heforc. 

The  Welshmnn,  with  the  acute  genius  of  his  coim- 
try,  suspected  there  was  something  in  this  which  he 
could  not  entirely  comprehend,  but,  preparing  himself 
to  be  upon  his  guard,  he  proceeded  as  follcjws:  "He 
It  as  it  may,  I  care  not  who  hears  the  nussMge  of  my 
sovereign,  since  it  brings  pardon  and  mercy  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Castell  an  Carrig,*  w  liich  you  have 
railed  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  to  cover  the  usurpation 
of  the  territory  by  the  change  of  the  name.  Upon  sur- 
render of  the  same  to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  with  its 
dependencies,  and  with  the  arms  which  it  contains, 
and  with  the  maiden  Eveline  Berenger,  all  within  the 
castle  shall  depart  unmolested,  and  have  safe-conduct 
wheresoever  they  will,  to  go  beyond  the  marches  of 
the  (-vniry." 

"And  how,  if  we  obey  not  this  summons?"  said  the 
imperturbable  Wilkin  Flammock. 

"Then  shall  your  portion  be  withRavmond  Beren- 
ger, your  late  leader,"  replied  Jorworth,  liis  eyes,  while 
he  was  speakina:,  glancing  with  the  vindictive  ferocity 
which  dictated  }\\s  answer.  "  So  niany  strangers  as 
be  here  amongst  ye,  so  many  bodies  to  the  ravens,  so 
many  heads  to  the  gibbet ! — It  is  long  since  the  kites 
have  had  such  a  banquet  of  lurdane  Flemings  and 
false  Snxons." 

"Friend  Jorworth,"  said  Wilkin,  "if  such  be  thy 
only  message,  bear  mine  answer  back  to  thy  master. 
That  wise  n)en  trust  not  to  the  words  of  others  that 
safety,  which  they  can  secure  by  their  own  deeds. 
We  have  walls  high  and  strong  enough,  deep  moats, 
and  plenty  of  munition,  both  long-bow  and  arblast. 
We  will  keep  the  castle,  trusting  the  castle  will  keep 
US,  till  God  shall  send  us  succour." 

"Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue,"  said 
the  Welsh  emissary,  changing  his  language  to  the 
Flemish,  which,  from  occasional  communication 
with  those  of  that  nation  in  Pembrokeshire,  he  spoke 
fluentlj',  and  which  he  now  adopted,  as  if  to  conceal 
the  purport  of  his  discourse  from  the  supposed  Eng- 
lish in  the  apartment.  "Hark  thee  hither,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "good  Fleming.  Knowest  thou  not  that  he 
in  whom  is  your  trust,  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  hath 
bound  himself  by  his  vow  to  engage  in  no  quairel  till 
he  crosses  the  sea,  and  cannot  come  to  your  aid  with- 
out perjury  ?  He  and  the  other  Lords  Marchers  have 
drawn  their  forces  far  northward  to  join  the  host  of 
Crusaders.  What  will  it  avail  you  to  put  us  to  the 
t.iil  and  trouble  of  a  long  siege,  when  you  can  hope 
no  rescue?" 

"And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said  Wilkin,  an- 
swering in  his  native  language,  and  looking  at  the 
Welshman  fi.xedly,  yet  with  a  countenance  from 
which  all  expression  seemed  studiously  banished,  and 
which  exhibited,  upon  features  otherwise  tolerable,  a 
remarkable  compound  of  dullness  and  simplicity, 
"what  will  it  avail  me  whether  your  trouble  be  great 
or  small  ?" 

"Come,  friend  Flammock,"  said  the  Welshman, 
"frame  not  thyself  more  unapprehensive  than  nature 
hath  formed  thee.  The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sunbeam 
can  light  the  side  of  it.  Thy  utmost  etlbrts  cannot 
prevent  the  fall  of  this  castle;' but  thou  inavst  hasten 
It,  and  the  doing  so  shall  avail  thee  much."  Thus 
speaking,  he  drew  close  up  to  Wilkin,  and  sunk  his 
voice  to  an  insinuating  whisper,  as  he  said,  "  !Vever 
liid  ihe  withdrawing  of  a  bar,  or  the  raising  of  a  port- 
cullis, bring  such  vantage  to  Fleming  as  they  may 
to  tliee,  if  thou  wilt." 

"loniy  know,"  said  Wilkin,  "  that  the  drawing  the 
one,  and  the  dropping  the  other,  have  cost  me  my 
whole  worldly  substance." 

"Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  thee  with  an 
overflowing  measure.  The  liberality  of  Gwenwyn 
IS  as  the  summer  rain." 
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"  Mv  whole  mills  and  buildings  have  been  this 
morning  burnt  to  the  earth" 

"Thou  siiah  have  a  thousand  marks  of  silver,  man, 
in  the  place  of  thy  goods,"  said  the  \yelshman  ;  but 
the  Fleming  conimued,  without  seeming  to  hear  him, 
to  ninnber  up  his  losses. 

"  My  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  off] 
and" 

"Threescore  shall  replace  theni,"  interrupted  Jor- 
wortii,  "chosen  from  the  most  bright-.tkinned  of  the 
spoil.'' 

"But  my  daughter — but  the  liady  Eveline" — said 
the  Flerning,  with  some  slight  change  in  his  monoto- 
nous voice,  which  seemed  to  express  doubt  and  per- 
plexity— "You  are  cruel  conquerors,  and" 

"To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful,"  said  Jor- 
worth, "  but  not  to  such  as  shall  deserve  clemency  biy 
surrender.  Gwenwyn  will  forget  the  contumelies  of 
Raymond,  and  raise  his  daughter  to  high  honour 
among  the  daughters  of  the  ("ymry.  For  thine  own 
child,  form  but  a  wish  for  her  advantage,  and  it  shall 
be  fulfilled  to  the  uitermost.  Now,  Fleming,  we  un- 
derstand each  other." 

"I  understand  thee,  at  least,"  said  F'lammock. 

"And  I  thee,  i  trust  ?"  said  Jorworth,  bending  his 
keen,  wild  blue  eye  on  the  stolid  and  unexpressive 
face  of  the  Netherlander,  like  an  eager  student  who 
seeks  to  discover  some  hidden  and  mystcrioiiG  mean- 
ing in  a  passage  of  a  classic  author,  the  direct  im- 
port of  which  .stems  trite  and  trivial. 

"You  believe  that  you  understand  me,"  said  Wil- 
kin ;  "  but  here  lies  the  difficulty,— which  of  us  shall 
trust  the  other?" 

"Darest  thou  ask?"  answered  Jorworth.  "Is  ii 
for  thee,  or  such  as  thee,  to  express  doubt  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Prince  of  Powys?" 

"  I  know  them  not,  good  Jorworth,  but  throu"h 
thee;  and  well  1  wot  thou  art  not  one  who  will  let 
thy  traffic  miscarry  for  want  of  aid  from  the  breath  of 
thy  mouth." 

"As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Jorworth,  hurry- 
ing asseveration  on  asseveration — "  by  the  soul  of  my 
father— by  the  faith  of  my  mother— by  the  black  rood 
of" 

"Stop,  good  Jorworth — thon  hcapest  thine  oaths 
too  thickly  on  each  other,  for  me  to  value  them 
to  the  right  estimate,"  said  Flammock;  "that 
which  is  so  lightly  pledged,  is  sometimes  not  tiiotight 
worth  redeeming.  Some'  part  of  the  promised 
guerdon  in  hand  the  whilst,  were  worth  a  hundred 
oaths." 

"Thou  suspicious  churl,  darest  thou  doubt  mv 
word  ?" 

"  No— by  no  means."  answered  Wilkin  ; — "ne'er- 
theless,  I  will  believe  thy  deed  more  readily." 

"To  the  point,  Fleming,"  said  Jorworth — "What 
wouldst  thou  have  of  me?" 

"Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the  money 
thou  didst  pronnse,  and  1  will  think  of  the  rest  of  thy 
proposal." 

"  Base  silver- broker!"  answered  Jorworth,  "  think- 
est  thou  the  I'rince  of  Powys  has  as  many  moirev- 
bags,  as  the  merchants  of  thy  land  of  sale  and  bar- 
ter? He  gathers  treasures  by  his  conquests,  as  the 
waterspout  sucks  up  water  by  its  strength  ;  but  it  ia 
to  disperse  them  among  his  followers,  at,  the  cloudy 
column  restores  its  contents  to  eartii  and  ocean. 
The  silver  that  I  promised  thee  has  yet  to  be  gath- 
ered out  of  the  Saxon  chests— nay,  the  casket  of 
Berenger  himself  nmst  be  ransacked  to  make  up  the 
tale." 

"Methinks  I  coulc(  do  that  myself,  (having  fidl 
power  in  the  castle,)  and  so  save  you  a  labour,'  said 
the  Fleming. 

"True,"  answered  Jorworth,  "but  it  would  be  ai 
the  expense  of  a  cord  and  a  noose,  whether  the 
Welsh  took  the  place  or  the  Normans  relieved  it- 
the  one  would  expect  their  booty  entire — the  other 
tlieir  countryman's  treasures  to  be, delivered  undi- 
minished." 

"I   may  not  gainsay  that,"   said    the    Fleming, 

"W'ell.  say  I  were  content  to  trust  you  thus  far,  v^hy 

not  return  mv  cattle,  which  are  in  your  own  haiuLs 

and  at  your  disposal?    If  you  do  tiot  pleasure  ii\<s  ia 
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some  thins  beforehand,  what  can  I  expect  of  you 

afterwards?" 

"I  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  matter,"  an- 
swered the  equallv  suspicious  Welshman.  "  But 
what  would  it  avail  thee  to  have  thy  cattle  within 
the  fortress?  They  can- be  better  cared  for  on  the 
plain  beneath." 

"  In  faith,"  replied  the  Fleming,  "  thou  sayst  truth 
— they  will  be  but  a  trouble  to  us  here,  where  we 
have  so  many  already  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
f^arrison. — And  yet,  when  I  consider  it  more  closely, 
we  have  enough  of  forage  to  maintain  all  we  have, 
and  more.  ]Vow,  my  cattle  are  of  a  peculiar  stock. 
Drought  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Flanders,  and  I 
desire  to  have  them  restored  ere  your  axes  and  Welsh 
hooks  be  busy  with  their  hides." 

"You  shall  have  them  this  night,  hide  and  horn,"  said 
Jorworth ;  "  it  is  but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great  boon." 

"  Thanks  to  your  munificence,"  said  the  Fleming; 
"  I  am  a  simple-minded  man,  and  bound  my  wishes 
to  the  recovery  of  my  own  property." 

'"Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliver  the  castle?" 
said  .lorworth. 

"Of  that  we  will  talk  farther  to-morrow,"  said 
Wilkin  Flammock;  ''if  these  English  and  Normans 
should  suspect  such  a  purpose,  wo  should  have  wild 
work— they  must  be  fully  dispersed  ere  I  can  hold 
farther  communication  on  the  subject.  Mean  while, 
I  praf  thee,  depart  suddenlv',  and  as  if  offended  with 
the  tenor  of  our  discourse. 

"  Yet  would  I  fain  know  something  more  fixed 
and  absolute,"  said  Jorworth. 

"Impossible — impossible,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "see 
you  not  yonder  tall  fellow  begins  already  to  handle 
his  dagger — Go  hence  in  haste,  and  angrily — and 
forget  not  the  cattle." 

"I  will  not  forget  them,"  said  Jorworth;  "but  if 
thou  keep  not  faith  with  us" 

So  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a  gesture 
of  menace,  partly  really  directed  to  Wilkin  hunself, 
partly  assumed  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  Flam- 
mock  replied  in  English,  as  if  that  all  around  might 
understand  what  he  said, 

"  Do  thy  worst,  Sir  Welshman  !  I  am  a  true  man  ; 
]  defy  the  proposals  of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out 
this  castle  to  thy  shame  and  thy  master's !— Here — 
let  him  be  blindfolded  once  more,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  his  attendants  without;  the  next  Welshman 
who  appears  before  the  g«te  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
shall  be  more  sharply  received." 

The  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn 
when,  as  Wilkin  Flammock  himself  left  the  guard- 
room, one  of  the  seeming  men-at-arms  who  had 
been  present  at  this  interview,  said  in  his  ear,  in 
Enalish,  "  Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  Flammock,  and 
shait  die  a  traitor's  death  !" 

Startled  at  this,  the  Fleming  would  have  ques- 
tioncjijl  the  man  farther,  but  he  liad  disappeared  so 
soon  as  the  words  were  uttered.  Flammock  was 
disconcerted  by  this  circumstance,  .which  showed 
him  that  his  interview  with  Jorworth  hath  been  ob- 
served, and  its  purpose  known  or  conjectured,  by 
some  one  who  vyas  a  stranger  to  his  confidence,  and 
might  thwart  his  intentions,  and  he  quicldy  after 
learned  that  this  was  the  case. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Blessed  Mary,  motlier  dear, 

To  a  jnaidfn  bend  tliine  ear; 

Virgin,  undefiled,  to  tliee 

A  wretched  virgin  bends  the  knee. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

The  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  Raymond  had 
aescended  from  the  elevated  staiion  wheiice  she  had 
bclielu  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  ngonv  of  grief  natural 
to  a  child  whose  eyes  have  beheld  the  death  of  an 
honoured  and  beloved  father.  But  her  station,  and 
ihe  principles  of  chivalry  in  which  she  had  been 
trained  up,  did  not  permit  any  prolonged  or  needless 
indulgence  of  inactive  sorrow.  In  raising  the  young 
BJid  beai'tifid  of  the  female  sex  to  the  rank  of  prin- 
cesses, or  rather  goddesses,  the  spirit  of  that  singular 
tystern  exacted  from  them,  in  requital,  a  tone  of  cha- 


racter, and  a  line  of  conduct,  superior  and  something 
contradictory  to  that  of  natural  or  merely  human 
feeling.  Its  heroines  frequently  resembled  portraits 
shown  by  an  artificial  light— strong  and  luminous, 
and  which  placed  in  high  relief  the  objects  on  which 
it  was  turned;  but  having  still  something  of  adventi- 
tious splendour,  which,  compared  with  that  of  the 
natural  day,  seemed  glaring  and  exaggerated. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  heroes,  whose 
slein  was  to  be  found  in  the  race  of  Thor,  Balder 
Odin,  and  other  deified  warriors  of  the  North,  whose 
beauty  was  the  theme  of  a  hundred  minstrels,  and 
her  eyes  the  leading  star  of  half  the  chivalry  of  the 
warlike  marches  of  Wales,  to  mourn  her  sue  with 
the  ineffectual  tears  of  a  village  maiden.  Young  as 
she  was,  and  horrible  as  was  the  incident  which  she 
had  but  that  instant  witnessed,  it  was  not  altogethei 
so  appalling  to  her  as  to  a  maiden  whose  eye  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  the  rough,  and  often  fatal  sports 
of  chivalry,  and  whose  residence  had  not  been  among 
scenes  and  men  where  war  and  death  had  been  the 
unceasing  theme  of  every  tongue,  whose  imagination 
had  not  been  familiarized  with  wild  and  bloody  events, 
or,  finally,  who  had  not  been  trained  up  to  considei 
an  honourable  "  death  under  shield,"  as  that  of  a  field 
of  battle  was  termed,  as  a  more  desirable  termina- 
tion to  the  life  of  a  warrior,  than  that  lingering  and 
unhonouredfate  which  comes  slpwly  on,  to  conclude 
the  hstless  and  helpless  inactivity  of  prolonged  old 
age.  Eveline,  while  she  wept  for  her  father,  ftlt  hei 
bosom  glow  when  she  recollected  that  he  died  in  the 
blaze  of  his  fame,  and  amidst  heaps  of  his  slaughtered 
enemies  ;  and  when  she  thought  of  the  exigencies  of 
her  own  situation,  it  was  with  the  determination  to 
defend  her  own  liberty,  and  to  avenge  her  father's 
death,  by  every  means  which  Heaven  nad  left  within 
her  power. 

The  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  church,  she  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  Heaven  by  vows  as  well  as  prayers. 
In  a  small  crypt,  or  oratory,  adjoining  to  the  chapel, 
was  hung  over  an  altar-piece,  on  which  a  lamp  con- 
stantly burned,  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  JMarv, 
revered  as  a  household  and  peculiar  deity  by  the  family 
of  Berenger,  one  of  whose  ancestors  had  brought  it 
from  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  had  gone  upon 
pilgrimage.  It  was  of  the  period  of  tlie  Lower 
Empire,  a  Grecian  painting,  not  unlike  those  which 
in  Catholic  countries  are  often  imputed  to  the  Evan- 
gelist Luke.  The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  waa 
accounted  a  shrine  of  uncomnion  sanctity— nay,  sup- 
posed to  have  displayed  miraculous  powers;  and 
Eveline,  by  the  daily  garland  of  flowers  which  she 
ofi'ered  before  the  painting,  and  by  the  constant  prayers 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  had  constituted 
herself  the  pecuhar  votaress  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  for  ?o  the  picture  was  named. 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone,  and  in  secrecy, 
sinking  in  the  extremity  of  her  sorrow  before  the 
shrine  of  her  patroness,  she  besought  the  protection 
of  kindred  purity  for  the  defence  of  her  freedom  and 
honour,  and  invoked  vengeance  on  the  wild  and 
treacherous  chieftain  who  had  slain  her  father,  and 
was  now  beleaguering  her  place  of  strength.  Not 
only  did  she  vow  a  large  donative  in  lands  to  the 
shrine  of  the  protectress  whose  aid  she  implored  ;  but 
the  oath  passed  her  lips,  (even  though  they  faltered, 
and  though  something  within  her  remonstratea 
against  the  vow,)  that  whatsoever  favoured  knight 
()nr  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  might  employ 
for  her  rescue,  should  obtain  from  her  in  guerdon 
whatever  boon  she  might  honourably  grant,  were  it 
that  of  her  virgin  hand  at  the  holy  altar.  Taught 
as  she  was  to  believe,  by  the  assurances  of  many  a 
knight,  that  such  a  surrender  was  the  highest  lioon 
which  lieaven  could  bestow,  she  felt  as  discharging  a 
debt  of  gratitude  when  she  placed  herself  entirely  a( 
the  disposal  of  the  pure  and  blessed  patroness  in 
whose  aid  she  confided.  Perhaps  there  lurked  in  this 
devotion  some  earthly  hope  of  which  she  was  herscU 
scarce  conscious,  and  which  reconciled  her  to  the 
indefinite  sacrifice  tnus  freely  offered.    The  Virgin, 
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(this  flattering  hope  miiiht  insinuate,)  kindest  and 
most  bf^nevolont  of  ;)atronesses,  will  use  compassion- 
ately the  power  resijjned  to  her,  and  he  will  be  the 
favoured  champion  of  Maria,  upon  whom  her  votaress 
would  most  willingly  confer  favour. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  hope,  as  sometlnng  selfish 
will  often  mingle  with  our  noblest  and  purest  emo- 
tions, it  arose  unconscious  of  Eveline  herself,  who, 
in  the  full  assurance  of  implicit  faith,  and  fixing  on 
the  representative  of  her  adoration,  eyes  in  which  the 
most  earnest  supplication,  the  most  humble  confidence 
struggled  with  unbidden  tears,  was  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  when,  young  as  she  was.  she  was 
selected  to  bestow  ihe  prize  of  chivalry  in  the  lists  of 
Chester.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  moment  of 
high  excitation,  when  prostrated  in  devotion  before  a 
being  of  whose  power  to  protc;ct  her,  and  to  make  her 
protection  assured  by  a  visible  sign,  she  doubted 
nothing,  the  Lady  Eveline  conceived  she  saw  with 
her  own  eyes  the  acceptance  of  her  vow.  As  she 
gazed  on  the  picture  with  an  overstrained  eye,  and 
an  imagination  heated  with  enthusiasm,  the  expres- 
sion seemed  to  alter  from  the  hard  outline,  fashioned 
by  the  Greek  painter;  the  eyes  appeared  to  become 
animated,  and  to  return  with  looks  of  compassion  the 
suppliant  entreaties  of  the  votaress,  and  the  mouth 
visibly  arranged  itself  into  a  sniile  of  inexpressible 
sweetness.  It  even  seemed  to  her  that  the  head 
made  a  gentle  inclination. 

Oveipowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances 
of  which  her  faith  permitted  her  not  to  question  the 
reality,  the  I-ady  Eveline  folded  her  arms  on  her 
bosom,  and  prostrated  her  forehead  on  the  pavement, 
as  the  posture  most  fitting  to  listen  to  divine  commu- 
nication. 

But  her  vision  went  not  so  far;  there  was  neither 
sound  nor  voice,  and  when,  after  stealing  her  eyes  all 
around  the  crypt  in  which  she  knelt,  she  again  raised 
them  to  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed 
to  be  in  the  form  in  which  the  linmer  had  sketched 
thern,  saving  that,  to  Eveline's imaginaliori,  they  still 
retained  an  august  and  yet  gracious  expression,  which 
she  had  not  before  retiiarked  upon  the  countenance. 
With  awful  reverence,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  yet 
comforted,  and  even  elated  with  the  visitation  she 
had  witnessed,  the  maiden  repeated  again  and  again 
the  orisons  which  she  thought  most  grateful  to  the 
ear  of  her  benefactress  :  and,  rising  at  length,  retired 
backwards,  as  from  the  presence  of  a  sovereign, 
until  she  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the  saints 
which  the  walls  and  niches  presented  for  adoration  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  terrified  suppliants,  too  anxious  to 
prolong  their  devotions,  had  dispersed  through  the 
castle  to  learn  tidings  of  their  friends,  and  to  obtain 
some  refreshment,  or  at  least  some  place  of  repose 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave  to  each  saint 
as  she  passed  his  image,  (for  impending  danger  makes 
men  observant  of  the  rites  of  devotion,)  the  Lady 
Eveline  had  almost  reached  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
when  a  man-at-arms,  as  he  seemed,  entered  hastily; 
and  with  a  louder  voice  than  suited  the  holy  place, 
unless  when  need  was  most  urgent,  demanded  the 
Lady  Eveline.  Impressed  with  the  feelings  of  vene- 
ration which  the  late  scene  had  produced,  she  was 
about  to  rebuke  his  military  rudeness,  when  he  spoke 
again,  and  in  anxious  haste,  "Daughter,  we  are  be- 
trayed !"  and  though  the  form,  and  the  coat-of-mail 
which  covered  it,  were  those  of  a  soldier,  the  voice 
was  that  of  Father  .Aldrovand,  who  eager  and  anx- 
ious at  the  same  time,  disengaged  himself  from  the 
mail  hood,  and  show  td  his  countenance. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "what  means  this?  Have  you 
forgotten  the  confidence  in  Htaven  which  you  are 
wont  to  recommend,  that  you  bear  other  arms  than 
your  order  assigns  to  you?" 

"It  may  come  to  thai  ere  long,"  said  Father  Aldro- 
vand ;  "for  I  was  a  soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk.  But 
now  I  have  donn'd  this  harness  to  discover  treacherv, 
not  to  resist  force.  Ah  !  my  beloved  daughter— wc 
are  dreadfully  beset— foemen  without— traitors  with- 
in !  The  false  Fleming,  Wilkin  Flammock,  is  treating 
for  the  surrender  of  the  castle  !'' 


"  Who  dares  say  so?"  said  a  veiled  female,  who  haa 
been  kneeling  unnoticed  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  the 
chapel,  but  who  now  started  up  and  came  boldly  be- 
twixt Lady  Eveline  and  the  monk. 

"Go  hence,  thou  .«aucy  minion,"  said  the  monk, 
surprised  at  this  bold  interruption ;  "  this  concerns  not 
thee." 

"  But  it  doth  concern  me,"  said  the  damsel,  throw- 
ing back  her  veil,  and  discovering  the  juvenile  coun- 
tenance of  Rose,  the  daughter  of  Wilkin  Flammock, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  checks  blushing  with 
anger,  the  vehemence  ot'  which  made  a  singular  con- 
trast with  the  very  fair  complexion,  and  almost 
infantine  features  of  the  speaker,  whose  whole  form 
and  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  who  has  scarce  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  indeed  whose  general  manners 
were  as  gentle  and  bashful  as  they  now  seemed  bold, 
impassioned,  and  undaunted. — "Doth  it  not  concern 
me,"  she  said,  "that  my  father's  honest  name  should 
be  tainted  with  treason  ?  Doth  it  not  concern  the 
stream  when  the  fountain  is  troubled?  It  doth  con- 
cern me,  and  1  will  know  the  author  of  the  calumny." 

"Damsel,"  said  Elveline,  "  restrain  thy  useless  pas- 
sion ;  the  good  father,  though  he  cannot  intentionally 
calumniate  thy  father,  speaks,  it  may  be,  from  false 
report." 

"As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest,"  said  the  father,  "1 
speak  from  the  report  of  my  own  ears.  Upon  the 
oath  of  mv  prder,  myself  heard  this  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock chaffering  with  the  Welshman  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Garde  DoIoui;euse.  By  help  of  this  hauberk 
and  mail  hood,  I  pained  admittance  to  a  conference 
where  he  thought  there  were  no  English  ears.  They 
spoke  Flemish  too,  but  I  knew  the  jargon  of  old." 

"  The  Flemish,"  said  the  angry  maiden,  whose 
headstrong  passion  led  her  to  speak  first  in  answer  to 
the  last  insult  oflii'red,  "is  no  jargon  like  your  pie- 
bald English,  half  Norman,  half  Saxon,  but  a  noble 
Gothic  tongue,  spoken  by  the  brave  warriors  who 
fought  against  the  Roman  Kaisars,  when  Britain  bent 
the  neck  to  them — and  as  for  this  he  has  said  of  Wil- 
kin Flammock,"  she  continued,  collecting  her  ideas 
into  more  order  as  she  went  on,  "believe  it  not,  my 
dparest  lady;  but,  as  you  value  the  honour  of  your 
own  noble  father,  confide,  as  in  the  Evangelists,  in 
the  honesty  of  mine!"  This  she  spoke  witli  an  im- 
ploring tone  of  voice,  mingled  with  sobs,  as  if  her  heart 
had  been  breaking. 

Eveline  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  attendant. 
"Rose,"  she  said,  "In  this  evil  time  suspicions  will 
light  on  the  best  men,  and  misunderstandings  will 
arise  among  the  best  friends.  Let  us  hear  the  good 
father  state  what  he  hath  to  charge  upon  your  parent. 
Fear  not  but  that  Wilkin  shall  be  heard  in  his  defence. 
Thou  wert  wont  to  be  quiet  and  reasonable." 

"I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this  matter," 
said  Rose,  with  redoubled  indignation  ;  "ana  it  is  ill 
of  you,  lady,  to  listen  to  the  falsenoods  of  that  reve- 
rend mummer,  who  is  neither  true  priest  nor  true 
soldier.  But  I  will  fetch  one  who  shall  confront  him 
either  in  casque  or  cowl." 

So  saying,  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  chapel,  while 
the  monk,  after  some  pedantic  circumlocution,  ac- 
quainted the  Lady  Eveline  with  what  he  had  over- 
heard betwixt  Jorworth  and  Wilkin;  and  proposed  to 
her  to  draw  together  the  few  English  who  were  in 
the  eastle,  and  take  possession  of  the  innermost 
square  tower;  a  keep  which,  as  usual  in  Gothic  for- 
tresses of  the  Norman  period,  was  situated  so  as  to 
make  considerable  defence,  even  after  the  e.xterior 
works  of  the  castle,  which  it  commanded,  were  in  the 
hand  of  the  enemy. 

"Fa'her,"  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in  the  vision 
she  had  lately  witnessed,  "this  were  good  counsel  in 
extremity  ;  but  otherwise,  it  were  to  create  the  very 
evil  we  fear,  by  setting  our  garrison  at  odds  amongst 
themselves.  I  have  a  strong,  and  not  un'varranted 
confidence,  good  father,  in  our  blessed  Lady  of  this 
Garde  Doloureuse,  that  we  shall  attain  at  once 
vengeance  on  our  barbarous  enemies,  and  escape  fmm 
our  present  jeopardy ;  and  I  call  you  to  v\itness  me 
vow  I  have  made,  that  to  him  %yhom  Our  I,ady  should 
employ  to  work  us  succour,  I  will  refuse  nothing,  wero 
it  my  fs'her's  inheritance,  or  the  hard  of  his  daughter.' 
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"Are  ^larla!  Ave  Rcgma  CneUr  said  the  priest ; 
"on  a  rock  more  sure  you  could  not  have  fouiidod 
your  trust.— Hut,  dan^liter,''  he  continued,  after  the 
proper  ejaculation  had  been  made,  "have  you  never 
heard,  even  by  a  hint,  that  there  was  a  treaty  for  your 
hand  betwixt  our  much-honoured  lord,  of  whom  we 
are  cruelly  bereft,  (uiay  God  assoilzie  his  soul!)  and 
the  great  house  of  Lacy?" 

"  .Something  I  may  have  heard,"  said  Eveline,  drop- 
ping her  eyes,  while  a  slight  linge  sufliised  her  cheek  ; 
'  bat  I  refer  me  to  the  disposal  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour 
and  Consolation." 

As  she  spoke.  Rose  entered  the  chapel  with  the 
same  vivacity  she  '•ad  shown  in  leaving  it,  leading 
by  the  hand  her  fa.  ler,  whose  sluggish  though  firm 
F'ep,  vacant  countenance,  and  heavy  demeanour, 
formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  her 
motions,  and  the  anxious  animation  of  her  address. 
Her  task  of  dragging  him  forward  might  have  re- 
minded the  spectator  of  some  of  those  ancient  monu- 
ments, on  which  a  small  cherub,  singularly  inade- 
i]mte  to  the  task,  is  often  represented  as  hoisting 
upwards  towards  the  empyrean  the  fleshly  bulk  of 
some  ponderous  tenant  of  the  tomb,  whose  dispro- 
poriioned  weight  bids  fair  to  render  inetiijctual  the 
benevolent  and  spirited  e.xertions  of  its  fluttering 
guide  and  assistant. 

"Roschen — my  child — what  grieves  thee?"  said 
the  A'etherlander,  as  he  yielded  to  his  daughter's  vio- 
.ence  with  a  smile,  which,  being  on  the  countenance 
3f  a  father,  had  more  of  expression  and  feeling  than 
those  which  seemed  to  have  made  their  constant 
dwelling  upon  his  lips. 

"Here  stands  my  father,"  said  the  impatient  maid- 
en; "impeach  him  with  treason,  who  can  or  dare! 
There  stands  Wilkin  Flam  mock,  son  of  Dielerick, 
the  Cramer  of  Antwei-p, — let  those  accuse  him  to  his 
face  who  slandered  him  behind  his  back!" 

"  Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,"  said  the  Lady  Eve- 
line; "we  are  young  in  our  lordship,  and,  alas!  the 
duty  hath  descended  upon  us  in  an  evil  hour;  yet  we 
will,  .so  may  God  and  Our  Lady  help  us,  hear  and 
judge  of  your  accusation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power." 

"  This  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  "how- 
ever bold  he  hath  made  himself  in  villany,  dares  not 
deny  that  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears  treat  for 
the  surrender  of  the  castle." 

"Strike  hiin,  father!"  said  the  indignant  Rose, — 
"strike  the  disguised  mummer!  The  steel  hauberk 
may  be  struck,  though  not  the  monk's  frock— strike 
him,  or  tell  him  that  he  lies  foully  !" 

"Peace,  Roschen,  thou  art  mad,"  said  her  father, 
angrily;  "the  monk  hath  more  truth  than  sense 
about  him,  and  1  would  his  ears  had  been  farther  off 
when  he  thrust  them  into  what  concerned  him  not." 

Rose's  countenance  fell  when  she  heard  her  father 
hhintly  avow  the  treasonable  communication  of 
whicii  she  had  thought  him  incapable — she  dropt  the 
land  by  which  she  had  dragged  him  into  the  chapel, 
and  stared  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  with  eyes  which 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  a  counte- 
nance from  which  the  blood,  with  which  it  was  so 
lately  so  highly  coloured,  had  retreated  to  garrison 
the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a  countenance 
.n  which  sweetness  and  dignitv  were  mingled  with 
sorrow.  "Wilkin,"  she  said,  "I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved this.  What !  on  the  very  day  of  thy  confiding 
benefactor's  death,  canst  thou  have  been  tampering 
svith  his  murderers,  to  deliver  up  the  castle,  and  be- 
tray thy  trust ! — But  I  will  not  upbraid  thee — I  deprive 
thee  of  the  trust  reposed  in  so  unworthy  a  person,  and 
a])point  thee  to  be  kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower, 
till_  God  send  us  lelief,  when,  it  mav  be,  thy  daugh- 
ter's merits  shall  atone  for  thy  offences,  and  save 
"arther  punishment. — See  that  our  commands  be 
presently  obeyed." 

"  ^'es— yes— yes  !"  exclaimed  Rose,  hurrying  one 
word  on  the  other  as  fast  and  vehemently  as  she 
could  articulate — "I>et  us  go— let  us  go  to  the  dark- 
est dungeon — darkness  befits  us  better  than  light." 

The  monk,  on  the  othj'r  hand,  perceiving  that  the 
f-'lrining  made  no  motion  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
BTost,  came  forward,  in  a  manner  more  suiting  his 


ancient  profession,  and  present  disguise,  th.in  hi? 
spiritual  character;  and  With  the  word.s,  "I  attach 
tliee,  Wilkin  Flammock,  of  acknowledged  treason  to 
your  liege  lady,"  would  have  laid  hand  upon  him,  hno 
not  the  Fleming  stepped  back  and  warnf  d  him  itlX. 
with  a  menacing  and  determined  gesture,  while  he 
said, — "Ye  are  inad  ! — all  of  you  iMiglish  are  maq 
when  the  moon  is  full,  and  my  silly  giri  hnlh  caiighi 
the  malady. — Lady,  your  honoured  father  gave  hh?  a 
charge,  which  I  purpose  to  execute  to  the  bv-si  for  all 
parties,  and  you  cannot,  being  a  minor,  deprive  mc  oi 
it  at  vour  idle  pleasure. —Father  Aldrovand,  a  monk 
makes  no  lawful  arrests.— Daughter  Roschen,  holj 
your  peace  and  dry  your  eyes — you  are  a  fool." 

"I  am.  I  am,"  said  Rose,  drying  her  eyes,  and  re- 
gaining ner  elasticity  of  manner — "I  am  indeed  a 
fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool,  for  a  moment  to  doubt 
my  father's  probity. -^Confide  in  him,  dearest  lady; 
he  is  wise  though  he  is  grave,  and  kind  though  he  is 
plain  and  homely  in  his  speech.  Should  he  prove 
false  he  will  fare  the  worse !  for  I  will  plunge  myself 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Warder's  Tower  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  moat,  and  he  shall  lose  his  own  daughter 
for  betraying  his  master's." 

"This  is  all  frenzy,"  said  the  monk — "Who  trusts 
avowed  traitors  ?— Here,  Normans.  English,  to  the 
rescue  of  your  liege  lady — Bows  and  bills— bows  and 
bills !" 

"  You  may  spare  your  throat  for  your  next  homily, 
good  father,"  said  the  Netherlander,  "or  call  in  good 
Flemish,  since  you  understand  it,  for  to  no  other  ian- 
gua-^'e  will  those  within  hearing  reply." 

He  then  approached  the  Lady  Elveline  with  a  real 
or  affected  air  of  clumsy  kindness,  and  something  as 
nearly  approaching  to  courtesy  as  his  manners  and 
features  could  assume.  He  bane  her  good  night,  and, 
assuring  her  that  he  would  act  for  the  best,  left  the 
chapel.  The  monk  was  about  to  break  forth  into 
revilings,  but  Eveline,  with  more  prudence,  checked 
his  zeal. 

"1  cannot,"  she  said,  "but  hope  that  this  man's 
intentions  are  honest" 

"  Now,  God's  blessings  on  you,  lady,  for  that  very 
word  !"  said  Rose,  eagerly  interrupting  her,  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand. 

But  if  unhappily  they  are  doubtful,"  continuea 
Eveline,  "it  is  not  by  reproach  that  we  can  bring 
him  to  a  better  purpose.  Good  father,  give  an  eve 
to  the  preparations  for  resistance,  and  see  naught 
omitted  that  our  means  furnish  for  the  defence  of 
the  castle." 

"Fear  nothing,  my  dearest  daughter,"  said  -Aldro- 
vand ;  "  there  are  still  some  English  hearts  amongst 
us,  and  we  will  rather  kill  and  eat  the  Flemings 
themselves  than  surrender  the  castle. 

"That  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by  as  bear's 
venison,  father,"  answered  Rose,  bitterly,  still  on  fire 
with  the  idea  that  the  monk  treated  her  nation  with 
suspicion  and  contumely. 

On  these  terms  they  separata! ; — the  women  to 
indulge  their  fears  and  sorrows  iji  private  grief,  or 
alleviate  them  by  private  devotion:  the  monk  to  try 
to  discover  what  were  the  real  purposes  of  Williin 
Flammock,  and  to  counteract  them  if  possible,  should 
they  seem  to  indicate  treachery.  His  eye,  however, 
though  sliarpened  by  strong  suspicion,  saw  nothing 
to  strengthen  his  fears,  excepting  that  the  Fleming 
had,  with  considerable  military  skill,  plac«l  the  prin- 
cipal posts  of  the  castle  in  the  .charge  of  his  own 
countrymen,  which  must  make  any  attempt  to  dis- 
possess him  of  his  present  authority  both  dilTicult  and 
dangerous.  The  monk  at  length  retired,  summoned 
by  the  duties  of  the  evening  service,  and  with  the  de- 
termination to  be  stirring  with  the  light  next  morning. 


CH  \PTER    VIL 

0.  satlly  sliinos  the  morning  sun 

On  leariirr'fl  riistlp  hM. 
Wlien  bnstiiin.  towi-r.  unci  halllement, 

Suein  iioilcling  lo  tlieir  iaW.  —  Otd  Ballad. 

True  to  his  resolution,  and  tellina:  his  heads  as  h«. 
went,  that  he  might  lose  no  time,  Father  Aliruvand 


Chap.  VII.] 


THE  BETROTHED. 


^ 


ftegan  his  rounds  in  the  castle  so  soon  as  dayliicht  ] 
jiacl  touched  tiie  lop  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A  natural 
instinct  led  liini  first  to  those  stalls  which,  had  the 
fortress  been  properly  victualled  for  a  siege,  ought  to 
tave  been  tenanted  by  cattle;  and  great  was  his 
delight  to  see  more  than  a  score  of  fat  kine  and 
bullocks  in  the  place  which  had  last  night  been 
omi)iv!  One  of  them  had  already  been  carried  to 
the  shambles,  and  a  Fleming  or  two,  who  played 
Inilchers  on  the  occasion,  were  dividing  the  carcass 
for  the  cook's  use.  The  good  father  had  well  nigh 
cried  out,  a  miracle;  but,  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  lie 
liuiiled  his  transport  to  a  private  exclamation  in 
honour  of  Our  Ladv  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

"Who  talks  of  lack  of  piovender?— who  speaks 
of  surrender  now?''  he  said.  "Here  is  enough  to 
maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy  arrives,  were  he  to  sail 
back  from  Cyprus  to  our  relief.  I  did  purpose  to  have 
fasted  this  morning,  as  wi  II  to  save  victuals  as  on  a 
religious  score:  but  the  blessmg  of  the  saints  must 
not  lie  slighted.— Sir  Cook,  let  me  have  half  a  yard  or 
so  of  broiled  beef  presently;  bid  the  pantler  send  me 
a  manchet,  and  the  outler  a  cup  of  wine.  I  will  take 
a  running  breakfast  on  the  western  balllenieiits."* 

At  this  place,  which,  was  rather  the  weakest  point 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  good  father  found 
Wilkin  Flammock  anxiously  superintending  the 
necessary  measures  of  defence.  Hq  grecteu  him 
courteously,  congratulated  him  on  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions with  which  the  castle  had  been  supplied  during 
the  night,  and  was  inquiring  how  thev  had  been  so 
happily  introduced  through  the  Welsh  besiegers, 
when  Wilkin  look  the  first  occasion  to  interrupt 
him. 

''Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father;  hut  I  wish 
at  present,  and  before  other  discourse,  to  consult  thee 
on  a  .natter  which  presses  mv  conscience,  and  more- 
over deeply  concerns  my  worldly  estate." 

"  Speak  on,  my  excellent  son,"  said  the  father, 
conceiving  that  he  should  thus  gain  the  key  to  Wilkin's 
real  intentions.  "O,  a  tender  conscience  is  a  jewel ! 
and  he  that  will  not  listen  when  it  saith,  'pour  out 
thy  doubts  into  the  ear  of  the  priest,'  shall  one  day 
have  his  own  dolorous  outcries  choked  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  Thou  werl  ever  of  a  tender  conscience, 
son  ^V'ilkin,  thougii  thou  hast  but  a  rough  and  borrel 
bearing." 

'  Well,  then,"  said  Wilkin,  "you  are  to  know,  good 
father,  that  I  have  had  some  dealings  with  my  neigh- 
bour, Jan  Vanwelt,  concerning  my  daughter  Rose, 
and  that  he  has  paid  iiie  certain  gilders  on  condition 
I  will  match  her  to  him." 

"Pshaw,  pshaw!  my  good  son,"  said  the  disap- 
pointed confessor,  "  ihfs  gear  can  lie  over — this  is  no 
time  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  when  we 
are  all  like  to  be  murdered." 

"  Nay,  but  hear  me,  good  father,"  said  the  Fleming, 
"for  this  point  of  conscience  concerns  the  present 
case  more  nearly  than  you  wot  of. — You  must  know 
I  h^ve  no  will  to  bestow  Rose  on  this  same  Jan 
Vanwelt,  who  is  old,  and  of  ill  conditions;  and  I 
would  know  of  you  whether  I  may,  in  conscience, 
refu.se  him  my  consent?" 

"Truly,"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  "Rose  is  a  pretty 
lass,  though  somewhat  hasty;  and  I  think  you  may 
honestly  withdraw  your  consent,  always  on  paying 
back  the  gilders  you  have  received." 

"  But  there  lies  the  pinch,  good  father,"  said  the 
Fleming — "  the  refunding  this  money  will  reduce  me 
to  utter  poverty.  •  The  Welsh  have  destroyed  my 
substance;  and  this  handful  of  money  is  all,  God 
•  help  me!  on  which  I  must  begin  the  woild  again." 

'Nevertheless,  son  Wilkin,"  said  Aldrovand,  "thou 
must  keep  thy  word,  or  pay  the  forfeit ;  for  wliat  saith 
the  text?  Quis  habitabit  in  tabernaculo,  ipiis  requi- 
es'ct  in  monte  sancto? — Who  shall  ascend  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  dwell  in  the  holy  mountain?  Is  it 
not  answered  again,  qui  jurat  proximo,  et  non  deci- 
pit  ? — Go  to,  my  son — break  not  thy  plighted  word 
for  a  little  filthy  lucre — better  is  an  empty  stomach 

'  0!rt  Henry  Jenkins,  in  his  RRcollection^  of  tlie  Aljbacies 
fcefo'-o  tlieir  ili.-solulion,  liaa  preserved  the  fad,  tliat  roast-beef 
was  tlelivered  out  to  the  gueeU,  not  by  weight,  but  by  measure, 


and  a  hungry  heart  with  a  clear  conscience,  than  a 
I'atted  ox  with  iniquity  and  vord-breaking. — Saweif{ 
thou  not  our  late  noble  lord,  who  (may  hi?  souf  be 
happy  I)  cho.se  rather  to  die  in  unequal  battle,  like  a 
true  knight,  than  live  a  perjured  man,  though  he  had 
but  spoken  a  rash  word  to  a  Welshman  over  a  wine 
fiask  ?" 

"Alas!  then."  said  the  Fleming,  "this  is  even 
what  1  feared  !  We  must  e'en  render  up  the  castle, 
or  restore  to  the  Welshman,  Jorworth,  the  cattle, 
by  means  of  which  I  had  schemed  to  victual  and 
defend  it." 

"  How — wherefore — what  dost  thou  mean  ?"  said 
the  monk  in  astonishment.  '|1  speak  to  thee  of  Rose 
Flammock,  and  Jan  Van-devil,  or  whatever  you  ca!! 
him,  and  you  reply  with  talk  about  cattle  and  castles, 
and  I  Welt  not  what !" 

"  So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but  speak  in  pa- 
lahles.  This  castle  was  the  daughter  I  had  promised 
to  deliver  over — tlie  Welshman  is  Jan  Vanwelt,  and 
the  gilders  were  the  cattle  he  has  sent  in,  as  a  part- 
payment  beforehand  of  my  guerdon." 

Parables  !"  said  the  monk,  colouring  with  anger 
at  the  trick  put  on  him  ;  "  what  has  a  boor  like  thee 
to  do  with  parables  ?— But  1  forgive  thee— I  forgive 
thee." 

"  I  am  therefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welsh- 
man, or  restore  him  his  cattle?"  said  the  impenetra- 
ble Dutchman. 

"  Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan  !"  replied  the 
monk. 

"  I  fear  me  it  must  he  the  alternative,"  said  the 
Fleming ;  "  for  the  example  of  thy  honourable 
lord" 

"The  example  of  an  honourable  fool"— answered 
the  monk;  then  presently  subjoined,  "Our  Lady  be 
with  her  servant! — This  Belgic-brained  boormakea 
me  forget  what  I  would  say." 

"Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence  cited 
to  me  even  now,"  continued  the  Fleming. 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  monk ;  "what  hast  thou  to  do 
to  presume  to  think  of  texts? — knowest  thou  not  that 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture  slayeih,  and  that  it  is  the 
exposition  which  maketh  to  live? — Art  thou  not  like 
one  who,  coming  to  a  physician,  conceals  from  him 
half  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ? — I  tell  thee,  thou 
foolish  Fleming,  the  text  speakeih  but  of  promises 
made  unto  Christians,  and  there  is  in  the  Rubric  a 
special  exception  of  such  as  are  made  to  Wel.shinen.* 
At  this  commentary  the  Fleming  grinned  so  broadly 
as  to  show  his  whole  case  of  broad  strong  white 
teeth.  Father  Aldrovand  himself  grinned  in  sympa- 
thy, and  then  proceeded  to  say, — "Come,  come,  I 
see  how  it  is.  Thou  hast  studied  some  small  revenge 
on  me  for  doubting  of  thy  truth;  and,  in  verity,  I 
think  thou  hast  taken  it  wittily  enough.  But  where- 
fore didst  thou  not  let  me  into  the  secret  from  the 
beginning  ?  I  promise  thee  I  had  foul  suspicions  of 
thee." 

"What !"  said  the  Fleming,  "is  it  possible  I  coulvi 
ever  think  of  involving  your  reverence  in  a  little  mat- 
ter of  deceit  ?  Surely  heaven  hath  sent  me  more 
grace  and  manners.— Hark,  I  hear  Jorworth's  horn 
at  the  gate." 

"He  blows  like  a  town  swineherd,"  said  Aldro- 
vand, in  disdain. 

"  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I  should 
restore  the  castle  unto  him,  theii?"  said  Flammock. 

"  Yes.  thus  far.  Prithee  delivei;  him  straightwav 
over  the  walls  such  a  tub  of  boiling  water  as  shall 
scald  the  hair  from  his  goat-skin  cloak.  And,  hark 
thee,  do  thou  in  the  first  place  try  the  temperature  of 
the  kettle  with  thy  forefinger,  and  that  shall  be  thy 
penance  lor  the  trick  thou  hast  played  me." 

The  F'leining  answered  this  with  anothei  broad 
grin  of  intelligence,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  outer 
gate,  to  which  Jorworth  had  come  alone.  Plaoint; 
himself  at  the  wicket,  which,  however,  he  kfpt  care- 
fully barred,  and  speaking  through  a  small  opening, 
contrived  for  such  purpose,  Wifkin  Flammock  de- 
manded of  the  Welshman  his  business. 

"To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agreeable  l« 
promise."  said  Jorworth. 
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TALES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS. 


[Chap.  VIII 


"  Ay  ?  and  art  thou  come  on  such  an  errand  alone  ?" 
eaid  Wilkin 

"•No,  truly,"'  answered  Jorworth;  "I  have  some 
two  score  of  men  concealed  among  yonder  bushes." 

"Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  cjuickly," 
answered  Wilkin,  "  before  our  archers  let  fly  a  sheaf 
of  arrows  among  tlrem." 

"How,  villain!  Dost  thou  not  mean  to  keep  thy 
promise  ?"  said  the  Welshnian. 

"1  gave  thee  none,"  said  the  Fleming;  "I  pro- 
mised but  to  think  on  what  thou  didst  say.  1  have 
ilone  so,  and  have  communicated  w-ith  my  ghostly 
father,  who  will  in  no  respect  hear  of  my  listening  to 
thy  proposal." 

".Vnd  wilt  thou,"  said  Jorworth,  "  keep  the  cattle 
which  1  simply  sent  into  the  castle  on  the  faith  of  our 
agreement  T' 

"I  will  excommunicate  and  deliver  him  over  to 
Satan,"  said  the  monk,  unable  to  wait  the  phlegma- 
tic and  lingering  answer  of  the  Fleming,  "  if  he  give 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
'T«'as  vthen  ye  rtised,  'mid  sap  and  siege, 
The  banner  of  jiiur  riglitlul  liege 

At  your  siie  captain's  call, 
'Who,  miracle  of  woinankind, 
Lent  [ueltle  to  the  meanest  liind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

William  Stewart  Rosb. 

The  morning  light  was  scarce  fully  spread  abroad, 
when  Evehne  Berenger,  in  compliance  with  her  con- 
fessor's advice,  commenced  her  progress  around  the 
walls  and  battlements  of  the  beleaguered  castle,  to 
confirm  by  her  personal  entreaties  the  ininds  of  the 
valiant,  and  to  rouse  the  more  timid  to  hope  and  to 
exertion.  Shew'ore  a  rich  collar  and  bracelets,  as 
ornaments  which  indicated  her  rank  and  high  de- 
scent;  and  her  under  tunic,  in  the  manner  of  the 
times,  was  gathered  around  her  slender  waist  by  a 
girdle,  embroidered  with  precious  stones,  and  secured 
by  a  large  buckle  of  gold.  From  one  side  of  the  girdle 
was  suspended  a  pouch  or  purse,  splendidly  adorned 


horn,  hoof,  or  hair  of  them,  to  such  an  uncircunicised  I  with  needle-work,  and  on  the  left  side  it  sustained  a 


Philistine  as  thou  or  thy  master." 

"It  is  well,  shorn  priest,"  answered  Jorworth,  in 


small   dagger  of  e.xquisite  workmanship.    A  dark- 
loured  mantle,  chosen  as  emblematic  of  her  clouded 


great  anger.     "But  mark   me — reckon  not  on  your;  fortunes,  was  flung  loosely  around  her;  and  its  hood 


frock  for  ransom.  When  Gwenwvn  hath  taken  this  ' 
castle,  as  it  shall  not  longer  shelter  such  a  pair  of 
faithless  traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  up  each  into 
the  carcass  of  one  of  these  kine,  for  which  your  peni- 
len !  has  forsworn  himself  and  lav  you  where  wolf  and 
eagle  shall  be  your  only  companions." 

"Thou  wilt  ^york  thy  will  when  it  is  matched  with 
thy  power,"  said  the  sedate  Xetherlander. 

False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy  teeth!" 
answered,  in  the  same  breath,  the  more  irascible 
monk.  "I  trust  to  see  the  hounds  gnaw  thy  joints 
ere  that  day  come  that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly." 

By  way  of  answer  to  both,  Jorworth  drew  back 
his  arm  with  his  levelled  javelin,  and  shaking  the 
shaft  till  it  accjuired  a  vibratory  motion,  he  hurled 
it  with  equal  strength  and  dexteritv  right  against 
the  aperture  in  the  wicket.  It  wliizzrd  through 
the  opening  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  flew  (harm 


was  brought  forward,  so  as  to  shadow  but  not  hide, 
her  beautiful  countenance.  Her  looks  had  lost  the 
high  and  ecstatic  expression  which  had  been  inspired 
by  supposed  revelation,  but  they  retained  a  sorrowful 
and  mild,  yet  determined  character — and,  in  address- 
ing the  soldiers,  she  used  a  mi.xture  of  entreaty  and 
command — now  throwing  herself  upon  their  protec- 
tion— now  demanding  in  her  aid  the  just  tribute  of 
their  allegiance. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill  dictated, 
in  groups,  on  the  poiiits  most  liable  to  attack,  or  from 
which  an  assailing  enemy  might  be  best  annoyed ; 
and  it  was  this  unavoidable  separation  of  their  force 
into  small  detachments,  which  showed  to  disadvan- 
tage the  extent  of  walls,  compared  with  the  number 
of  the  defenders;  and  though  Wilkin  Flammock  had 
contrived  several  means  of  conceahng  this  deficiency 
of  force  from  the  enemy,  he  could  not  disguise  it 


lessly,  however,)  between   the  heads  of  the  monk  I  from  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  cast  mournful 
and  the  Fleming ;  the  former  of  whom  started  back,  !  glances  on   the  length  of  battlements  which  were 


while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  looked  at  the 
javelin,  which  stood  quivering  in  the  door  of  the 
guard-room,  "  That  was  well  aimed,  and  happily 
balked. ' 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flung  his  dart,  has- 
tened to  the  ambush  which  he  had  prepared,  and  gave 


unoccupied  save  by  sentinels,  and  then  looked  out  to 
the  fatal  field  of  battle,  loaded  with  the  bodies  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  their  comrades  in  this  hour 
of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the  gar- 
rison from  this  state  of  discouragement.     She  glided 


them  at  once  the  signal  and  the  example  of  a  rapid  .  from  post  to  post,  Irom  tower  to  tower  of  the  old  gray 
retreat  down  the  hill.     Father  Aldrovand  would  wil-  i  fortress,  as  a  gleam  of  light  passes  over  a  clouded 


lingly  have  followed  them  with  a  volley  of  arrows, 
but  the  Fleming  observed  that  ammunition  was  too 
precious  with  them  to  be  wasted  on  a  few  runaways. 
Perhaps  tlie  honest  man  remembered  that  they  had 
come  within  the  danger  of  such  a  salutation,  m  some 
measure,  on  his  own  assurance. 

When  the  noise  of  the  hasty  retreat  of  Jorworth 
and  his  followers  had  died  away,  there  ensued  a  dead 
silence,  well  corresponding  with  the  coolness  and 
«almness  of  that  earh-  hour  in  the  morning. 

"  This  will  not  last  long,"  said  Wilkin  to  the  monk, 
in  a  tone  of  foreboding  seriousness,  which  found  an 
echo  in  the  good  father's  bosom. 

"It  will  not,  and  it  cannot^,"  answered  .A.ldrovand  ; 
"  anci  we  must  expect  a  shrewd  attack,  whicii  I 
should  mind  little,  but  that  their  numbers  are  great, 
ours  few;  the  extent  of  the  walls  considerable,  ana 
the  obstinacv  of  these  Welsh  fiends  almost  equal  to 
their  fury.  But  we  will  do  the  best.  I  will  to  the 
Lady  Eveline — She  must  show  her.-self  upon  the  bat- 
tlemenis— She  is  fairer  in  feature  than  becometh  a 
man  of  my  order  to  speak  of;  and  she  has  withal  a 
breathing  of  her  father's  lofiv  spirit.  The  look  and 
tlie  word  of  such  a  lady  will  give  a  man  double 
strength  in  the  hour  of  need." 

"It  maybe,"  said  the  Fleming;  "and  I  will  go 
wee  that  the  good  breakfast  which  1  liave  appointed 
De  presently  served  forth;  it  will  give  my  Flemings 
more  strength  tlian  the  sight  of  the  ten  thousand 
v;rgins — may  their  help  be  with  us  ! — were  they  all 
\rratige(l  on  a  fair  field." 


landscape,  and,  touching  its  various  points  in  succes- 
sion, calls  them  out  to  beauty  and  eflect.  Sorrow 
and  fear  sometimes  make  sufferers  eloquent.  She 
addressed  the  various  nations  who  composed  her 
little  garrison,  each  in  appropriate  language.  To  the 
English,  she  spoke  as  children  of  the  soil — to  the 
Flemings,  as  men  who  had  become  denizens  by  the 
right  of  hospitality — to  the  Normans  as  descendants 
of  that  victorious  race,  whose  sword  had  made  them 
the  nobles  and  sovereigns  of  every  land  where  its 
edge  had  be.^n  tried.  To  them  she  used  the  language 
of  chivalry,  by  whose  rules  the  meanest  of  that  nation 
regulated,  or  affected  to  regulate,  his  actions.  The 
English  she  reminded  of  their  good  faith  and  honesty 
of  heart ;  and  to  the  Flemings  she  spoke  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their  honest 
industrv.  To  all  she  proposed  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  his  followers— to  all  she  re- 
commended confidence  in  God  and  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse;  and  she  venriired  to  assure  all,  of 
the  sirong  and  victorious  bands  that  were  already  in 
march  to  their  relief. 

"Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the  cross,"  she 
said,  "think  of  leaving  their  native  land,  while  the 
wail  of  women  and  of  orphans  is  in  their  ears  ?— it 
were  to  convert  their  pious  puipose  into  mortal  sin, 
and  toderoiiaie  from  the  high  fame  they  have  so 
well  won.  A'es — fight  but  valiantly,  ana  pcrhapp. 
before  the  very  sun  that  is  now  slowly  rising  shall 
sink  in  the  sea',  jou  will  sec  it  shining  on  the  ranks 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.    'When  did  the  WelsU* 
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man  wail  to  hear  the  clangour  of  their  trumpets,  or 
the  rustling  of  their  silken  banners?  Fighi  bravely— 
fight  freely  but  a  while  !— our  cnslli-  is  strong— our 
munition  ample— your  hearts  are  good— ypur  arms 
are  powerful— Goo  is  nigh  to  us,  nnd  our  friends  are 
not  fa^  distant.  Fight,  ilien,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good  and  holy— fight  for  yourselves,  for  your  wives, 
for  your  ehildren,  and  for  vour  property— and  oh  !  figiit 
for  an  orphan  maiden,  who  hath  no  other  defenders 
hut  what  a  sense  of  her  sorrows,  and  the  remembrance 
of  lier  father,  may  raise  up  among  you  !" 

Sucii  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impres- 
Bon  on  the  men  to  whom  ihey  were  addressed, 
already  hardened,  by  habits  and  sentiments,  against 
a  sense  of  danger.  The  chivalrous  Normans  swore, 
on  the  cress  of  their  swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man 
ere  they  would  surrender  their  posts— the  blunter 
Anglo-Saxons  cried,  "Shame  on  him  who  would 
render  up  such  a  lamb  as  Eveline  to  a  Welsh  wolf. 
■while  he  could  make  her  a  bulwark  with  his  body  I' 
— Even  the  cold  Flemings  caught  a  spark  of  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  others  were  animated,  and 
nuMtered  to  each  other  praises  of  the  young  lady's 
beauty,  and  short  but  honest  resolves  to  do  the  best 
tliey  might  in  her  defence. 

Rose  Flammock,  who  accompanied  h^r  lady  with 
one  or  two  attendants  upon  her  circuit  around  ihe 
castle,  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  her  nanual  cha- 
racter of  a  shv  and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  e.xcited  state 
into  which  she  had  been  brought  by  the  suspicions 
which  in  ihe  evening  before  had  attached  to  her 
father's  character.  She  tripped  closely  but  respect- 
fully after  Eveline,  and  listened  to  what  she  said  from 
.time  to  time,  with  the  awe  and  admiration  of  a  child 
listening  to  its  tutor,  while  only  her  moistened  eye 
expressed  how  far  she  felt  or  comprehended  the  ex- 
tent of  the  danger,  or  the  force  of  the  exhortations. 
There  was,  however,  a  moment  when  the  youthful 
maiden's  eye  became  more  bright,  her  step  more  con- 
fident, her  looks  more  elevated.  This  was  when 
they  approached  the  spot  where  her  father,  haying 
discharged  the  duties  of  commander  of  the  garrison, 
was  now  exercising  those  of  engineer,  and  displaying 
ereat  skill,  as  wall  as  wonderful  personal  strength,  in 
(lirecting  and  assisting  the  establishment  of  a  large 
•jiangonel,  (a  military  engine  used  for  casting  stones,) 
urion  a  station  commanding  an  exposed  postern-gate, 
which  led  from  the  western  side  of  the  castle  down 
to  the  plain;  and  where  a  severe  assault  vyas  natu- 
rally to  be  expected.  The  greater  part  of  his  armour 
jay  beside  him,  but  covered  with  his  cassock  to  screen 
itfrom  the  morning  dew  j  while  in  his  leathern  doublet, 
with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  a  huge  sledge- 
hammer in  his  hand,  he  set  an  example  to  the  me- 
chanics v\  ho  worked  under  his  direction. 

In  slow  and  solid  natures  there  is  usually  a  touch 
of  shaniefacedness,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  tnc  breach 
of  petty  observances.  Wilkin  Flammock  had  been 
iinmoved  even  to  insensibility  at  the  imputation  of 
treason  so  lately  cast  upon  him  ;  but  he  coloured 
high,  and  was  confused,  while  hastily  throwing  on 
his  cassock,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dishabille 
in  which  he  had  been  surprised  by  the  Lady  Eveline. 
Not  so  his  daughter.  Proud  of  her  father's  zeal,  her 
eye  gleamed  from  him  to  her  mistress  with  a  look  of 
triumph,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  And  this  faithful  fol- 
lower, is  he  who  was  suspected  of  treachery  !" 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  reproach  ; 
and,  anxious  to  atone  for  her  momentary  doubt  of  his 
fidelity,  she  offered  for  his  acceptance  a  ring  of  value, 
"in  small  amends,"  she  said,  "of  a  momentary  mis- 
construction." 

"it  needs  not,  lady,"  said  Flammock,  with  his 
Ijsual  bluniness,  "unless  I  have  the  freedom  to  be- 
itov,'  the  gaud  on  Rose;  for  I  think  she  was  grieved 
^onsrh  at  that  which  moved  me  little,— as  why 
^iould  it?" 

'  "Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eveline;  "  the 
ritone  it  bears  is  as  true  as  thine  own  fiith." 

Here  Eveline  paused,  and  looking  on  the  broad  ex- 
'ttended  plain  which  extended  between  the  site  of  the 
riastle  and  the  river,  observed  how  silent  and  still  the 
riiorning  was  rising  over  what  had 
wSene  ni  such  extensive  slaughlfr. 


"It  will  not  be  so  long,"  answered  Flammock 
"  we  shall  have  noise  enough,  and  that  nearer  to  our 

ears  than  vesterdav." 

"Which  way  lie' the  enemy?"  said  Eveline;  "me- 
thinks  1  can  sjay  neither  tents  nor  pavilions." 

"They  use  none,  lady,"  answered  Wilkin  Flam 
mock.  "  Heaven  has  denied  them  the  grace  an^ 
knowledge  to  weave  linen  enough  for  such  a  purpost 
—Yonder  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  coverei 
with  naught  but  their  white  mantles.  Would  one 
think  that  a  host  of  thieves  and  cut-throats  could 
look  .TO  like  the  finest  object  in  nature— a  well-spread 
bleaching-field  ?— Hark— hark  !— the  wasps  are  be- 
ginning to  buzz ;  thcv  will  soon  be  i  lying  their  stings. 

In  fact,  there  was  heard  amcng  the  Welsh  army  a 
low  and  indistinct  murmur,  like  that  of 

"  Eee.s  alarm'd,  and  mustering  -n  their  hives." 

Terrified  at  the  hollow  menacing  round,  which  grew 
louder  every  moment,  Rose,  \\  ho  had  all  the  irrita- 
bilitv  of  a  sensitive  temperament,  clung  to  her  fa- 
ther's arm,  saving,  in  a  teirified  whisper,  "It  is  like 
the  sound  of  the  sea  the  night  before  the  great  inun- 
dation." 

"And  it  betokens  too  rough  Weathc.  for  women  to 
be  abroad  in,"  said  Flammock.  "  Go  to  your  cham 
her,  Lady  Eveline,  if  it  be  vour  will— and  go  you  too, 
Roschen— God  bless  you  both— ye  do  but  keep  us  idle 
here." 

And,  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  rlone  all  that 
was  iiicuml>ent  upon  her,  and  fearful  lest  the  chill 
which  she  felt  creeping  over  her  own  heart  should 
infect  others,  Eveline  took  her  vassal's  advice,  and 
withdrew  slowly  to  her  own  apartment,  often  cast- 
ing back  her  eye  to  the  place  where  the  Welsh,  now 
drawn  out  and  under  arms,  were  advancing  their 
ridgy  battalions,  like  the  waves  of  an  approaching  tide. 

The  Prince  of  Powys  had,  with  considerable  mili- 
tary skill,  adopted  a  plan  of  attack  suitable  to  the 
fiery  genius  of  his  followers,  and  calculated  to  alarm 
on  every  point  the  feeble  garrison. 

The  three  sides  of  the  castle  which  were  defended 
by  the  river,  were  watched  each  by  a  numerous  body 
of  the  British,  with  instructions  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  unless  they  should  observe 
that  some  favourable  opportunity  of  close  attack 
should  occur.  But  far  the  greater  part  of  Gwen- 
wyn's  forces,  consisting  of  tnree  columns  of  great 
strength,  advanced  alorig  the  plain  pn  the  western 
side  of  the  castle,  and  menaced,  with  a  desperate 
assault,  the  walls,  which,  in  that  direction,  were  de- 
prived of  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these 
formidable  ^bodies  consisted  entirely  of  archers,  whc 
di.spersed  themselves  in  front  of  the  beleagured  place 
and  took  advantao;e  of  every  bush  and  rising  grouna 
which  could  afibrd  them  shelter;  and  then  began  tc 
bend  their  bows  and  shower  their  arruws  on  the  bat- 
tlements and  loopholes,  suffering,  however,  a  grea, 
deal  more  damage  than  they  were  able  to  inflict,  as 
the  garrison  returned  their  shot  in  comparative  safety, 
and  with  more  secure  and  deliberate  aim.*  Under 
cover,  however,  of  their  discharge  of  arrows,  two 
very  strong  bodies  of  Welsh  attempted  to  carry  the 
outer  defences  of  the  castle  by  storm.  They  had  axes 
to  destroy  the  palisades,  then  called  barriers  ;  fagots 
to  fill  up  the  external  ditches;  torches  to  set  fire  to 
aught  combustible  which  they  might  find ;  and,  above 
all,  ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

•  Archers  of  Walks.— The  Welsh  were  excellent  bowmen  ; 
but,  under  favour  of  Lord  L.vltleton,  tliey  probably  did  not  use 
tlie  lone  bow,  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  Normans;  and 
afterwards  of  the  Engli.sli  yeomen.  That  of  the  WeUh  most 
likely  rather  resembled  thebuw  of  th  '  cognate  Celti,:  tribes  ot 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Sc  tiand  t  was  shorter 
than  the  Norman  long-bow,  as  being  dri,  vn  to  the  breast,  not  to 
Ihe  ear,  more  loosely  strung,  and  the  arn  w  having  a  hf-nvy  iron 
he.-id  ;  altogether,  in  short,  a  less  eflbctiv  weapon.  It  "opear* 
from  the  f()llowing  anecfioto.  that  there  vas  a  differenct,  b"- 
tweeii  the  Welsh  arrows  and  those  of  the  1  ngiish. 

In  1122,  Henry  the  II.,  marching  into  Powj  ^-Lanti  to  ciiast.!* 

Meredyth  ap  Ulelliyn  (ind  certain  rebels,  in  Pi.  :sing  a  dehle  wa« 

struck  by  an  arrow  on  the  breast.    Kepelled  i.  •>  the  e.\ceUenea 

of  his  breastplate,  the  shaft  fell  to  the  ground.    When  the  Kiri^ 

felt  the  blow  and  saw  Ihe  ehaft   he  swore  liii>  usual  ontli,  by 

,        ,     ,  1  the  death  of  our  Lord,  that  the  arrow  came  not  ''rom  a  W  els»4, 

la   Jly  neeil  a  |  but  an  Eiigli.=h  bow  ;  aud,  influeuced  by  ttiis  beli  f  liastily  put 

1  ail  end  to  the  war. 
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These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible  fury  to- 
wards the  point  of  attack,  despite  a  most  obstinate 
defence,  and  the  sreat  loss  which  they  sustained  by 
Hiis?iles  of  every  kind,  and  continued  the  assauh  fur 
nearly  an  hour,  suppHed  by  reinforcements  which 
more  than  recruited  their  diminished  numbers.  When 
they  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  they  seemed 
to  adopt  a  new  and  yet  more  harassing  species  of 
attack.  A  large  body  assaulted  one  exposed  point  of 
the  fortress  with  such  fury  as  to  draw  thither  as 
many  of  the  besieged  as  could  possibly  be  spared 
froui  other  defended  posts,  and  when  there  appeared 
a  point  less  strongly  manned  than  was  adequate  to 
defence,  that,  in  its  turn,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a 
separate  body  of  the  enemy. 

Tims  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  re- 
sembled the  embarrassed  traveller,  engaged  in  repel- 
ling a  swarm  of  hornets,  which,  while  he  brashes 
them  from  one  part,  tis.  in  swarms  upon  another,  and 
drive  him  to  despair  by  their  nmnbers,  and  the  boldness 
and  multiplicity  of  their  attacks.  The  postern  being 
of  course  a  principal  point  of  attack,  Father  Aldro- 
vand,  whose  anxiety  would  not  permit  him  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  walls,  and  who,  indeed,  where  decency 
would  permit,  took  an  occasional  share  in  the  active 
defence  of  the  place,  hasted  thither,  as  the  point 
chiefly  in  danger. 

HL-re  be  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  Ajax, 
prim  with  dust  and  blood,  working  with  his  own 
hands  the  great  engine  which  he  had  I.Tlely  helped 
to  eivct,  and  at  the  same  tune  giving  heedful  eye  to 
all  the  exigencies  around. 

"How  thinkest  thou  of  this  day's  work?"  said  the 
monk  in  a  udiisper. 

"VVhat  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father?"  replied  Flam- 
mock  ;  "  thoa  art  no  soldier,  and  I  have  no  time  for 
words." 

"  Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  monk,  tucking  up 
the  sleeves  of  his  frock;  "I  will  try  to  help  thee  the 
whiis'— although.  Our  Lady  pity  me,  I  know  nothing 
of  these  strange  devices— not  even  the  names.  But 
our  rule  commands  us  to  laiiour;  there  can  be  no 
harm,  therefore,  in  turning  this  winch— or  in  placing 
this  steel-headed  piece  of  wood  opposite  to  the  cord," 
(suiting  his  action  to  his  words,)  "nor  see  I  aught 
uncanonical  in  adjusting  the  lever  thus,  or  in  touch- 
ing the  spring." 

The  large  bolt  whizzed  through  the  air  as  he  spoke, 
andvvas  so  successfully  aimed,  thnt  it  struck  down 
a  Welsh  chief  of  eminence,  to  whom  Gwenwyn 
himself  was  in  the  act  of  giving  some  important 
charge. 

"  Well  driven,  trebuchet—weW  flown,  quarrel .'" 
cried  the  monk,  unable  to  contain  his  delight,  and 
giving,  in  his  triumph,  the  true  technical  names  to 
the  engine,  and  the  javelin  which  it  discharged. 

"And  well  aimed,  monk,"  added  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock;  "I  think  thou  knowest  more  than  is  in  thy 
breviary." 

"Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father;  "and 
now  that  thou  seest  I  can  work  an  engine,  and  that 
ihe  Welsh  knaves  seem  something  low  in  stomach, 
what  think'st  thou  of  our  estate  ?" 

"  WtU  enough — for  a  bad  one — if  we  may  hope  for 
speedy  succour  ;  but  men's  bodies  are  of  flesh,  not  of 
iron,  and  we  may  be  at  last  wearied  out  by  numbers. 
Only  one  soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall,  is  a  fearful 
odds;  and  the  villains  are  aware  of  it,  and  keep  us  to 
sharp  work." 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  off  their 
conversation,  nor  did  the  active  enemy  permit  them 
to  enjoy  much  repose  until  sunset ;  for,  alaruiing 
them  with  repeated  menaces  of  attack  upon  different 
points,  besides  making  two  or  three  formidable  and 
furious  assaults,  they  left  them  scarce  time  to  breathe, 
or  tn  take  a  moment's  refreshment.  Yet  the  Welsh 
paid  a  severe  pnce  lor  their  temerity;  for  while  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  bravery  with  which  their  men 
repeatedly  advanced  to  the  attack,  those  which  were 
inade  latest  in  the  day  had  less  of  animated  despera- 
tion than  their  first  onset;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
BJ;nse  of  having  sustained  great  loss,  and  apprehen- 
Biou  of  its  effects  on  the  spirits  of  his  people,  made 
siglitfall.and  the  interruption  of  the  contest,  as  ac- 


I  ceptable  to  Gwenwyn  as  to  the  exhausted  garrison  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welsh  there  wa3 

glee  and  triumph,  for  the  loss  of  the  past  day  was 

I  forgotten  in  recollections  of  the  signal  victory  which 

I  had  preceded  this  siege  ;  and  the  dispirited  i'arri.son 

i  could  hear  from  their  walls  the  laagh  and  the  song. 

the  sound  of  harping  and  gayety,  which  tnurnphea 

by  anticipation  over  their  surrender 

The  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the  twilight 
deepened,  and  night  closed  with  a  blue  and  cloudless 
sky,  in  which  the  thousand  spangles  tiiat  deck  tue 
firmament  received  double  brilliancy  from  some,  slight 
touch  of  frost,  although  the  paler  planet,  their  mis- 
tress, was  but  in  her  first  quarter.  The  necessities  o{ 
the  garrison  were  considerably  aggravated  by  that  of 
keeping  a  very  strong  and  watchhil  guard,  ill  accord- 
ing with  the  weakness  of  their  numbers,  at  a  time 
which  appeared  favourable  to  any  sudden  nocturnal 
alarm  ;  and,  so  urgent  was  this  duty,  that  those  who 
had  been  more  slightly  wounded  on  the  preceding 
day,  vyere  obliged  to  take  their  share  in  it,  notwith- 
standing their  hurts.  The  monk  and  Fleming,  wlio 
now  perfectly  understood  each  other  wen:  in  com- 
pany around  the  walls  at  midnight,  exhorting  the 
warders  to  be  watchful,  and  examining  with  their 
own  eyes  the  state  of  the  fortress.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  these  rounds,  and  as  they  were  ascending 
an  elevated  platform  by  a  range  of  narrow  and  uneveii 
steps,  something  galling  to  the  monk's  tread,  thai 
they  perceived  on  the  summit  to  which  they  were  as- 
cending, instead  of  the  black  corslet  of  the  Flemish 
sentinel  who  had  been  placed  there,  two  white  forms, 
the  appearance  of  which  struck  Wilkin  Flammock 
with  more  dismay  than  he  had  shown  during  any  of 
the  doubtful  events  of  the  preceding  day's  fight. 
i  "Father,"  he  said,  "  betake  yourself  to  your  tools 
— cs-  spuckt — there  are  hobgoblins  here  !" 

The  good  father  had  not  learned,  as  a  priest,  to  defy 

1  the  spiritual  host,  whom,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  dreaded 

I  more  than  any  mortal  enemy;  but  he  began  to  recite, 

i  with  chattering  teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  church, 

"  Conjuro  ros  omiies,  spiritus  viali^ni,  magni,  alijut 

!  parvi" — when   he  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 

Eveline,  who  called  out,  "Is  it  you,  Father  Aldro- 

vand  ?" 

3Iuch  lighteried  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no 
ghost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin  Flammock  and  the  priest 
advanced  hastily  to  the  platform,  where  they  found 
the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  with  a 
half-pike  in  her  hand,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

'  How  is  this,  daughter?"  said  the  monk;  "how 
came  you  here,  and  thus  armed?  and  where  is  the 
sentinel,— the  lazy  Flemish  hound,  that  should  have 
kept  the  post?" 

"May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish 
one,  father?"  said  Rose,  who  was  ever  awakened  by 
any  thing  which  seemed  a  reflection  upcn  her  coun- 
try ;  "  methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  curs  of  English 
breed." 

"Go  to,  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  youn;; 
maiden,"  said  her  fa i her.  "Once  more,  where  \a 
Peterkiii  Vorst,  who  should  have  kept  this  post?" 

"Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eve- 
line, pointing  to  a  place  where  the  Flemish  sentinel 
lay  in  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asliJtp — "He 
was  overcome  with  toil— had  fought  hard  through  the 
day,  and  when  I  savy  hiin  asleep  as  I  came  hither, 
like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take  slumber  or 
repose,  I  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied. 
As  he  had  fought  for  me,  I  inight,  I  thought,  watch 
an  hour  for  him  ;  so  I  took  his  weapon  with  the  pur- 
pose of  remaining  here  till  some  one  should  come  to 
relieve  him." 

"I  will  relieve  the  schelm,  with  a  vengeance  !"  said 
Wilkin  Flammock,  and  saluted  the  slumberini;  and 
prostrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which  maiie  ins 
corslet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  fci't  in  no 
small  alarm,  which  he  would  have  coinnuinicatetl  to 
the  next  sen'inels  and  to  the  whole  .garrison,  iiy  cry- 
ing out  that  the  Wtlsli  were  upon  the  walls,  had  not 
the  monk  covered  lii.s  broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just 
as  the  roar  was  issuing  forth. — "Peace,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  under  bavley,"  said  he;—"  thou  deserves!, 
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dentil,  oy  all  tlis  policies  of  war— but,  look  ye,  variet, 
and  see  who  has  saved  your  worthless  neck,  by 
watching  while  you  were  dxeaniiny  of  swine's  flesh 
and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was 
BLUficienlly  conscious  of  his  situation,  to  sneak  ofl' 
without  reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward  congees, 
as  well  lo  Eveline  as  to  those  by  ^^■honl  his  repose  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  interrupted. 

"He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  hounds- 
foot,"  said  Wilkin.  "But  what  would  you  have, 
lady?  My  comitrymcn  cannot  live  without  rest  or 
sleep."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if  he 
had  proposed  to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  an- 
gle of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  as  if  it  had 
only  garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

" True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  "and  do  you 
therefore,  take  some  rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchful- 
ness, at  least  till  the  guards  are  relieved.  I  cannot 
sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

'"Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flanimock ;  "and  in  truth, 
as  this  is  a  centrical  place,  and  the  rounds  mtist  pass 
m  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my  eyes  for 
Buch  a  space,  for  the  lidsfeel  as  heavy  as  floodgates." 

"O,  father,  father!"  exclaimed  Rose,  alive  to  her 
sire's  unceremonious  neglect  of  decorum — "think 
where  you  are,  and  in  whose  presence  !" 

"Ay,  av,  good  Flamniock,"  said  the  monk,  "re- 
member the  presence  of  a  noble  Norman  maiden  is 
no  place  for  folding  of  cloaks  and  donning  of  night- 
caps." 

"Let  hnn  alone,  father,"  said  Eveline,  who  in  an- 
other moment  might  have  smiled  at  the  readiness 
■with  which  Wilkin  Flamniock  folded  himself  in  his 
huge  cloak,  e.xtended  his  substantial  form  on  the 
stone  bencn,  and  gave  the  most  decided  tokens  of 
profound  repose,  long  ere  the  monk  had  done  speak- 
ing.— "Forms  and  fashions  of  respect,"  she  conti- 
nued, "are  for  times  of  ease  and  nicety; — when  in 
danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  is  wherever  he  can 
find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep — his  eating-hall, 
wherever  he  can  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Hose 
and  me,  good  father,  and  tell  us  of  some  holy  lesson 
which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 
calamity.' 

The  father  obeyed;  but  however  willing  to  afford 
consolation,  his  ingenuity  and  theological  skill  sug- 
gested nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the  peniten- 
tiary psalms,  in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue 
became  too  powerful  for  him  also,  when  he  commit- 
ted the  same  breach  of  decorum  for  which  he  had 
upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in 
the  midst  of  his  devotions. 


■•■■  CHAPTER    IX. 

'   .  "0  night  of  wo,"she  saifl  and  wejit, 

*  '  "0  night  fi)rcboding  sorrow  I 

■ '  0  night  of  wo,"  she  said  and  wept, 

■  "  But  more  I  dread  the  morrow  !" 

SiB  Gn.BERT  Elliot. 

•  The  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and 
the  monk,  was  iinfelt  by  the  two  anxious  maidens, 
who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent,  now  upon  the 
dim  landscape,  new  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was 
lighted,  as  if  they  could  have  read  there  the  events 
which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  a  pla- 
eid  and  melancholy  scene.  Tree  and  field,  and  hill 
and  plain,  lay  before  them  in  doubtful  light,  while,  at 
greater  distance,  their  eye  could  with  difficulty  trace 
one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general 
by  banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom 
to  the  stars,  and  the  pale  crescent.  All  was  still,  ex- 
cepting the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now  and 
tlien  the  shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from 
more  than  a  mile's  distance  through  the  midnight  si- 
lence, announced  that  some  of  the  Welshmen  still 
protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.  The  wild 
notes,  partially  heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some 
passing  spirit;  and,  connected  as  tiiey  were  with  ideas 
of  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eveline's 
ear,  as  if  propheticof  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death. 
The  only  other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme 
itillness  of  the  night,  were  the  occasional  step  of  a 


sentinel  upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls." 
which  seemed  to  wail  the  approaching  dcjwnfal!  of 
the  moonlight  turrets,  in  whicn  they  had  tstablished 
their  ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a 
weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Evdine,  ano 
lirought  toiler  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present  gnei. 
and  keener  apprehension  of  future  horrors,  tlian  had 
reigned  there  during  the  bustle,  blood,  and  coiiiusion 
of  the  preceding  day.  She  rose  up — she  sat  doYvn— 
she  moved  lo  and  fro  on  the  platform— she  remained 
fi.xed  like  a  statue  to  a  single  spot,  as  if  she  were  try- 
ing by  variety  of  posture  to  divert  her  internal  sense 
of  fear  and  sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the  Fleming  as 
they  slept  soundly  under  the  shade  of  the  battlement, 
she  could  no  longer  forbear  breaking  silence.  "  Min 
are  happy,"  *he  said,  "  my  beloved  Rose ;  their  anxious 
thoughts  are  either  diverted  by  toilsome  exertion,  or 
drowned  in  the  insensibility  which  follows  it.  They 
may  encounter  wounds  and  death,  but  it  is  we  wlio 
feel  in  the  spirit  a  more  keen  anguish  than  the  body 
knows,  and  in  the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill  and 
fear  of  future  misery,  suffer  a  living  death,  more  cruel 
than  that  which  ends  our  woes  at  once." 

"Do  not  be  thus  downcast,  my  noble  lady,"  said 
Rose  ;  "be  rather  what  you  were  yesterday,  caring  for 
the  w<ninded,  for  the  aged,  for  every  one  but  yourself— 
exposing  even  your  dear  life  among  the  showers  of  the 
W^^lsh  arrows,  when  doing  so  could  give  courage  to 
others;  while  I— shame  on  me — could  but  tremble, 
soh,  and  weep,  and  needed  all  the  little  wit  I  liave  to 
prevent  my  shouting  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  W'elsh, 
or  scream fng  and  groaning  with  those  of  our  friends 
who  fell  around  me." 

"Alas!  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "you  may 
at  pleasure  indulge  your  fears  to  the  verge  of  distrac- 
tion itself— you  have  a  father  to  fight  and  watch  for 
\'ou.  Mine — my  kind,  noble,  and  honoured  parent, 
lies  dead  on  yoiider  field,  and  all  which  remains  for 
me  is  to  act  as  may  best  become  his  memory.  But, 
this  moment  is  at  least  mine,  to  think  upon  and  to 
mourn  for  him." 

So  saying,  and  ovei-powered  by  the  long-repressed 
burst  of  filial  sorrow,  she  sunk  down  on  the  hanquette 
which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet 
of  the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  "He  is 
gone  for  ever  !"  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremity  of 
grief  One  hand  grasped  unconsciously  the  weapon 
which  she  held,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  prop 
her  forehead,  while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now 
for  the  first  time  relieved,  flowed  in  torrents  from  her 
eves,  and  her  sobs  seemed  so  convulsive,  thai  Rose 
almost  feared  her  heart  was  bursting.  Her  aflection 
and  sympathy  dictated  at  once  the  kindest  course 
which  Eveline's  condition  permitted.  _  Without  at- 
tempting to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its  full  cur- 
rent, she  gently  sat  her  down  beside  the  mourner,  and 
possessing  herself  of  the  hand  which  had  sunk  mo- 
tionless by  her  side,  she  alternately  piessed  it  to  her 
lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow — now  covered  it  with 
kisses,  now  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  amid  these 
tokens  of  the  most  devoted  and  humble  sympathy, 
waited  a  more  composed  moment  to  offer  her  little 
stock  of  consolation  in  such  deep  silence  and  stillness, 
that,  as  the  pale  liglit  fell  upon  the  two  beautiful  young 
women,  it  seemed  rather  to  show  a  group  of  statuary, 
the  work  of  some  eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose 
eyes  still  wept,  and  whose  hearts  still  throbbed.  At 
a  little  distance,  the  gleaming  corslet  of  the  Fleming, 
and  the  dark  garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as  they 
lay  prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  might  represent  the 
bodies  of  those  for  whom  the  principal  figures  wero 
mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed  that 
the  sorrows  of  Eveline  were  assuming  a  more  com- 
posed character ;  her  convulsive  sobs  were  changed 
for  long,  low,  profound  sighs,  and  the  course  of  her 
tears,  ihough'they  still  flowed,  was  milder  and  less 
violent.  Her  kinil  attendant,  availing  herself  of  the=e 
gentler  symptoms,  tried  softly  to  win  the  spt  ar  from 
her  lady's  gi'asp.  "Let  me  be  sentinel  for  a  while,'* 
she  said,  iny  sweet  Jady— I  will  at  least  scnani 
louder  than  you  if  any  danger  should  approach."    Sb< 
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ventured  to  kiss  her  cheek,  and  throw  her  arms  around 
Evehne's  neck  while  she  spoke;  but  a  mute  caress, 
vvhicii  expressed  her  sense  of  the  faithful  girl's  kind 
inientions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her  repose,  was 
the  only  answer  returned.  They  remained  for  many 
minutes  silent  and  in  the  same  posture,— Eveline,  like 
an  upright  and  slender  poplar, — Rose,  who  encircled 
her  lady  in  her  arms,  like  the  woodbine  which  twines 
ai-ound  it. 

At'lensth  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress 
shiver  inlier embrace,  and  that  Eveline's  hand  grasp- 
ed her  arm  rigidly  as  she  whispered,  "  Do  you  hear 
nothing?" 

"  .\o— nothing  but  the  hooting  of  the  owl,"  answer- 
ed Rose,  timorously. 

"  I  heard  a  distant  sound,"  said  Eveline, — "  I 
thought  I  heard  it — hark,  it  comes  again  ! — Look  from 
the  battlements,  Rose,  while  I  awaken  the  priest  and 
thv  father." 

''  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  I  dare  not— What  can 
this  sound  be  that  is  heard  by  one  only  ? — You  are  de- 
ceived by  the  rush  of  the  river." 

"I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessarilj',"  said 
Eveline,  pausing,  "'or  even  break  your  father's  needful 
slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of  mine — But  hark— hark  ! — I 
hear  it  again — distinct  amidst  tlie  intermitting  sound 
of  tiie  nishing  water— a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled 
with  a  tinkling  like  smiths  or  armourers  at  work  upon 
their  anvils." 

Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  banquette, 
arid  flinging  back  her  rich  tresses  of  fair  hair,  had  ap- 
plied her  hand  beliind  her  ear  to  collect  the  distant 
sound.  "I  hear  it,"  she  cried,  "and  it  increases- 
Awake  them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  !'' 

Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the 
reversed  end  of  the  lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their 
feet  in  haste,  she  whispered,  in  a  hasty  but  cautious 
voice,  "To  arms— the  Welsh  are  upon  us!" 

"What— where?"  said  Willvin  Flammock,  "where 
be  they  V 

"Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  The  rioise  is  but  in  thine  own  fancy,  lady,"  said 
the  Fleming,  whose  organs  were  of  the  same  heavy 
character  with  his  form  and  his  disposition.  "I 
would  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was  to  be 
awakened  so  soon." 

"Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock — the  sound  of 
armour  cnmes  from  the  north-east." 

"  The  Welsh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  ladv,"  said 
Wilkin,  "  and,  besides,  they  wear  no  armour. 

"I  hear  it — I  iiear  it!"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  who 
had  been  listening  for  some  time.  "All  praise  to  St. 
Benedict !— Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  has 
been  gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever!— It  is  the 
tramp  of  horse— it  is  the  clash  of  armour — the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Marches  are  coming  to  our  relief— Kyrie 
Eleison  !" 

"I  hear  something  too,"  said  Flammock, — "some- 
thing like  the  hollow  sound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it 
burst  into  my  neighbour  Klinkernian's  warehouse, 
and  rolled  his  pots  and  pans  against  each  other.  But 
it  v\ijre  an  evil  mistake,  father,  to  take  foes  for  friends 
— we  were  best  rouse  the  people." 

"  Tush  !"  said  the  priest,  "  talk  to  me  of  pots  and 
kettles  ?— Was  I  squire  of  the  body  to  Count  Stephen 
Mauleverer  for  twenty  years,  and  do  I  not  know  the 
tramp  of  a  war-horse  jr  the  clash  of  a  mail-coat  1 — 
But  call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any  rate,  and  have 
nie  the  best  drawn  up  in  the  basecourt — we  ntayhelp 
lliem  by  a  sally." 

"  That  will  not  he  rashly  undertaken  with  my  con- 
sent," imirniund  the  Fleming;  "but  to  the  wall  if 
you  will,  and  in  good  time.  But  keep  your  Normans 
and  Englisl.  silent.  Sir  Priest,  else  their  unruly  and 
noisy  i'ly  will  av;aken  the  Welsh  camp,  and  prepare 
them  for  their  unwelcome  visiters." 

The  monk  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  sign  of  in- 
teiligeiice.  and  they  parted  in  opposite  directions,  each 
.';  rouse  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  were  soon 
heard  drawing  from  all  quarters  to  tiieir  posts  upon 
t!io  walls,  with  hearts  in  a  very  ditiiirent  mood  from 
liia;  in  which  they  had  descended  from  them.    The 


!  utmost  caution  being  used  to  prevent  noise,  the  man- 
ning of  the  walls  wag  accomplished  in  silence,  and 
the  garrison  awaited  in  breathless  expeciation  the 
success  of  the  forces  who  were  rapidly  advancmg  to 
their  relief. 

The  character  of  the  sounds,  which  now  loudly 
awakened  the  silence  of  this  eventful  night,  could  no 
longer  be  mistaken.  They  were  distinguishable  from 
the  rushin°  of  a  mighty  river,  or  from  the  muttering 
sound  of  distant  thunder,  by  the  sharp  and  angry 
notes  which  the  clashing  of  the  riders'  arms  mingled 
with  the  deep  bass  of  the  horses'  rapid  tread.  From 
the  long  contuiuance  of  the  sounds,  their  loudness, 
and  the  extent  of  horizon  from  which  they  seemed 
to  come,  all  in  the  castle  were  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
proaching relief  consisted  of  several  very  strong 
bodies  of  horse.*  At  once  this  mighty  sound  ceased, 
as  if  the  earth  on  which  they  trode  had  either  de- 
voured the  armed  squadrons,  or  had  become  incapable 
of  resounding  to  their  tramp.  The  defenders  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  concluded  that  their  friends  had 
made  a  sudden  halt  to  give  their  horses  breath,  ex- 
amine the  leaguer  of  the  enemy,  and  settle  the  order 
of  the  attack  upon  them.  The  pause,  however  was 
but  momentary. 

The  British,  so  alert  at  surprising  their  enemies, 
were  themselves,  on  many  occasions,  liable  to  sur- 
prise. Their  men  were  undisciplined,  and  sometimes 
negligent  of  the  patient  duties  of  (he  sentinel;  and, 
besides,  their  foragers  and  flying  parties,  who  scoured 
the  country  during-  the  preceding  day,  had  brought 
back  tidings  which  had  lulled  them  into  fatal  security 
Their  camp  had  been  therefore  carelessly  guarded,  and, 
confident  in  the  smallness  of  the  garrison,  they  had 
altogether  neglected  the  important  military  duty  of 
establishing  patrols  and  outposts  at  a  proper  distance 
from  their  main  body.  Tiuis  the  cavalry  of  the  Lorda 
JMarchers,  notwithstanding  the  noise  which  accom- 
panied their  advance,  had  approached  very  near  the 
British  camp,  without  exciting  the  least  alarm.  But 
while  they  were  arranging  their  forces  into  separate 
columns,  in  order  to  commence  the  assault,  a  loud 
and  increasing  clamour  among  the  Welsh  announced 
that  they  were  at  length  aware  of  their  danger.  The 
shrill  and  discordant  cries  by  which  the v endeavoured 
to  assemble  their  men,  each  under  the  banner  of  his 
chief,  resounded  from  their  leaguer.  But  these  rallying 
shouts  were  soon  converted  into  screams,  and  clamours 
of  horror  and  dismay,  when  the  thundering  cliarge  of 
the  barbed  horses  and  heanly-armed  cavalry  of  the 
.\nglo-Normans  surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  adverse  did 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  renounce  their 
defence,  or  forfeit  their  old  hereditary  privilege,  to  be 
called  the  bravest  of  mankind.  Their  cries  of  defi- 
ance and  resistance  were  heard  resounding  above  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  the  triumphant 
assailants,  and  the  universal  tumult  of  the  night- 
battle.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  light  began  to 
peep  forth,  that  the  slaughter  or  dispersion  of  Gweii- 
wyn's  forces  was  complete,  and  that  the  "  earthquake 
voice  of  victory"  arose  in  uncontrolled  and  unmingled 
energy  of  exultation. 

Then  the  beseiged,  if  they  could  be  still  so  termed, 
looking  from. their  towers  over  the  expanded  country 
beneath  witnessed  nothing  but  one  wide-spread  sceiie 
of  desultory  flight  and  unrelaxcd  pursuit.  That  the 
Welsh  had  been  permitted  to  encamp  in  fancied  secu- 
rity upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river,  now  rendered 
their  discomfiture  more  dreadfully  fatal.  The  single 
pass  by  which  they  could  cross  to  the  other  side  was 
soon  completely  choked  by  fugitives,  on  whose  rear 
raged  the  swords  of  the  victorious  Normans.  Many 
ihrew  themselves  into  the  river,  upon  the  precarious 
chance  of  gaining  the  farther  side,  and,  except  a  few 
who  were  uncommonlv  strong,  skilful,  and  active, 
perished  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  currents;  others, 
more  fortunate,  escaped  by  fords,  with  which  I  hoy 
had  accidentally  been  made  acquainted ;  many  dis- 
persed, or,  in  small  bands,  fled  in  reckless  despair  lo- 

•  E\oii  tlie  sliarp  and  nnery  clang  made  by  (lie  inin  sonbbardt 
of  iiiDdern  cavalry  ringing  afrainsl  the  stcel-Upp  il  saddles  and 
stirrup,  betrays  tlieir  approach  from  a  distance.  The  clash  ol 
llii^  armour  of  kniplits,  artned  capaple,  must  have  been  much 
inure  easily  discernible. 
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wardsthe  castle,  as  if  the  fortress,  wliicb  had  heat  them 
ofl'  when  victorious,  could  he  a  pUice  of  refua;e  to  them 
in  their  present  forlorn  condition;  whde  others 
roamed  wildly  over  the  plain,  seekins  only  escape 
from  imniedinteand  instant  danger,  without  linowing 
whither  tiuy  ran. 

The  iXormans,  mean  while,  divided  into  small  par- 
ties, followed  and  slaughtered  them  at  pleasure; 
while,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  victors,  the  banner 
of  Hugo  de  Lacy  streamed  from  a  small  mount,  on 
which  Gwenwyn  had  lately  pitched  his  own,  and 
surrounded  bv  a  competent  force,  both  of  infantry  and 
horsemen,  which  the  experienced  Baron  peniiittedon 
no-«ccouiU  to  wander  far  from  it. 

The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the 
chase  with  shouts  of  exultation  and  of  vengeance, 
ringing  around  the  battlements,  which  respunded  with 
the  cries,  "Ha,  Saint  Edward  ! — Ha,  Saint  Dennis! 
— Strike— slay — no  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves — 
think  on  Raymond  Berenger!" 

The  soldiers  on  the  walls  joined  in  these  vengeful 
and  victorious  clamours,  and  discharged  several 
sheaves  of  arrows  upon  such  fugitives,  as,  in  their 
extremity  approached  too  near  the  castle.  They 
would  fain  have  sallied  to  give  more  active  assistance 
in  the  work  of  destruction;  but  the  communication 
lieing  now  open  with  the  Constable  of  Chester's  forces, 
Wilkin  Flannnock  considered  himself  and  the  garri- 
son to  be  under  the  orders  of  that  renowned  chief,  and 
•refused  to  listen  to  the  eager  admonitions  of  Father 
Aldrovand,  who  would,  notwithstanding  his  sacer- 
dotal character,  have  willinglv  himself  taken  charge 
of  the  sally  which  he  proposed. 

At  length,  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an 
end.  The  retreat  was  blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and 
knights  halted  on  the  plain  to  collect  their  personal 
followers,  muster  them  under  their  proper  pennon, 
and  then  march  them  slowly  back  to  the  great  stand- 
ard of  their  leader,  around  which  the  main  body  were 
again  to  be  assembled,  like  the  clouds  which  gather 
around  the  evening  sun — a  fanciful  simile,  which 
might  yet  be  drawn  farther,  in  respect  of  the  level 
rays  of  strong  lurid  light  which  shot  from  those  dark 
battalions,  as  the  beams  were  flung  back  from  their 
polished  armour. 

The  plain  was  in  this  manner  soon  cleared  of  the 
horsemen,  and  remained  occupied  only  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  tlie  slaughtered  VVelshmen.  The  bands 
who  had  followed  the  pursuit  tp  a  greater  distance 
were  also  now  seen  returning,  driving  before  them,  or 
dragging  after  them,  dejected  and  unhappy  captives, 
to  whom  they  had  given  quarter  when  their  thirst  of 
blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  that,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  his  liberators,  Wilkin  Flammock  commanded  all 
the  banners  of  the  castle  to  be  displayed,  under  a 
general  shout  of  acclamation  from  those  who  had 
fought  under  them.  It  was  answered  by  a  universal 
cry  of  joy  from  De  Lacy's  army,  which  rung  so  wide, 
as  niight  even  yet  have  startled  such  of  the  Welsh 
fugitives,  as,  far  distant  from  this  disastrous  field 
of  flight,  might  have  ventured  to  halt  for  a  moment's 
repose.  • 

Presently  after  this  greeting  had  been  exchanged, 
a  single  rider  advanced  from  the  Constable's  army 
towards  the  castle,  showing,  even  at  a  distance,  an 
unusual  dexterity  of  horsemanship  and  grace  of 
deportment.  He  arrived  at  the  drawbridge,  which 
was  instantly  lowered  to  admit  him,  whilst  Flam- 
mock  and  the  monk  (for  the  latter,  as  far  as  he  could, 
associated  himself  with  the  former  in  all  acts  of  au- 
thority) hastened  to  re':eive  the  envoy  of  their  liberator. 
They  found  him  just  alighted  from  tns  raven-coloured 
horse,  which  was  slightly  flecked  with  blood  as  well 
as  foam,  and  still  panted  with  the  exertions  of  the 
evening  ;  though,  answering  to  the  caressing  hand 
of  his  you tliful  rider,  he  arched  his  neck,  shook  his 
steel  caparison,  and  snorted,  to  announce  his  una- 
bated mettle  and  unwearied  love  of  combat.  The 
young  man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same  token  of 
unabated  vigour,  mingled  with  the  signs  of  recent 
exertion.  His  hcmlet  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow, 
showed  a  gallant  countenance,  coloured  highly,  but 
not  inflamed,  which  looked  out  from  a  rich  profusion 


of  short  chestnut  curls;  and  although  his  armour 
was  of  a  massive  and  simple  form,  he  moved  under  it 
with  such  elasticity  and  ease,  that  it  seemed  a  graceful 
attire,  not  aburdcri  or  encumbrance.  A  furred  mantle 
had  not  sat  on  him  with  more  easy  grace  than  tlie 
heavy  hauberk,  wjiich  complied  with  every  gesture  ol 
his  noble  form.  Yet  his  countenance  was  so  juvenile, 
that  only  the  down  on  the  upper  lip  announced  de- 
cisively the  approach  to  manhood.  Thefemak'S,  wlio 
thronged  into  the  court  to  see  the  first  envoy  of  their 
deliverers,  could  not  forbear  mixing  praises  of  his 
beauty  with  blessings  on  his  valour;  and  one  comely 
middle-aged  dame,  in  particular,  distinguished  by 
the  tightness  with  which  her  scarlet  hose  sat  on  a 
well-shaped  leg  and  ankle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of 
her  coif;  pressed  close  up  to  the  young  squire,  and, 
more  forward  than  the  rest,  doubled  the  crimson 
hue  of  his  cheek,  by  crying  aloud,  that  Our  Lady 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  had  sent  them  news  of  their 
redemption  by  an  angel  from  the  sanctuary ;— a  speech 
which,  althou2:h  Father  Aldrovand  shook  his  head, 
was  received  by  her  companions  with  such  genera! 
acclamation,  as  greatly  embarrassed  the  young  man's 
modesty. 

"Peace,  all  of  ye!"  said  Wilkin  Flammock— "Know 
you  no  respects,  you  women,  or  have  you  never  seen 
a  young  gentlemen  before,  that  you  hang  on  him  like 
flies  on  a  honeycomb']  Stand  back,  I  say,  and  let 
us  hear  in  peace  what  are  the  commands  of  the  noble 
Lord  of  Lacy." 

"These,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  can  only  de- 
liver in  the  presence  of  the  right  noble  demoiselle, 
Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  may  be  thought  worth"  of  such 
honour." 

"That  thou  art,  noble  sir,"  said  the  same  forward 
dame,  who  had  before  expressed  her  admiration  so 
energetically;  "I  will  uphold  thee  worthy  of  her 
presence,  and  whatever  other  grace  a  lady  can  do 
thee." 

"Now  hold  thy  tongue,  with  a  wanion  !"  said  the 
monk;  while  in  the  same  breath  the  Fleming  ex- 
claimed. "  Beware  the  cucking-stool.  Dame  Scont-o'- 
Grace !'  while  he  conducted  the  noble  youth  across 
the  court. 

"  Let  my  good  horse  be  cared  for,"  said  the  cavalier, 
as  he  put  the  bridle  into  the  hand  of  a  menial ;  ami 
in  doing  so  got  rid  of  some  part  of  his  female  retinue, 
who  began  to  pat  and  praise  the  steed  as  much  as 
they  had  done  the  rider ;  and  some,  in  the  enthu.sias.m 
of  their  joy,  hardly  abstained  from  kissing  the  stirr  jpa 
and  horse  furniture. 

But  Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from 
her  own  point  as  were  some  of  her  companions.  She 
continued  to  repeat  the  word  cucking-stool,  till  the 
Fleming  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  became  more 
specific  in  her  objurgation. — "And  why  cucking- 
stool,  I  pray.  Sir  Wilkin  ButterfirkiD?  You  are  tbo 
man  would  stop  an  Enghsh  mouth  with  a  Flemish 
damask  napkin,  I  trow  !  Marry  quep,  my  cousin  the 
weaver  !  And  why  the  cucking-stool,  I  pray  7— be- 
cause my  young  lady  is  comely,  and  the  young  squire 
is  a  man  of  mettle,  reverence  to  his  beard  that  is  to 
come  yet !  Have  we  not  eyes  to  see,  and  have  we 
not  a  mouth  and  a  tongue?' 

"In  troth.  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you  wrong  who 
doubt  it,"  said  Eveline's  nurse,  who  stood  by;  "but 
I  prithee,  keep  it  shut  now,  were  it  but  for  woman- 
hood." 

"H9W'  now,  mannerly  Mrs.  Margery  7"  replied  the 
incorrigible  Gillian  ;  "  is  your  heart  so  high,  because 
you  dandled  our  young  lady  on  your  knee  fifteen 
years  since? — Let  me  tell  you,  the  cat  will  find  its 
way  to  the  cream,  though  it  was  brought  up  on  an 
abbess's  lap." 

"Home,  housewife — home!"  exclaimed  her  hus- 
band, the  old  huntsman,  who  was  weary  of  this  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  his  domestic  termagant — "home,  01 
I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  my  dog-leash— Here  aro 
both  the  confessor  and  Wilkin  Flammock  wondering 
at  your  impudence." 

Indeed  !"  replied  Gillian;  "and  are  not  two  fool.s 
enough  for  wonderment,  that  you  must  come  with 
your  grave  pate  to  make  up  the  number  three  ?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  huntsman's  ez 
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pense,  under  cover  of  which  he  prudently  withdrew 
his  spouse,  without  attempting  to  continue  the  war 
of  tongues,  in  which  she  had  shown  sucli  a  decided 
superiority.  .        .  . 

This  controversy,  so  light  is  the  change  m  human 
spirits,  especially  among  the  lower  class,  awakened 
bursts  of  idle  mirth  among  beings,  who  had  so  lately 
been  in  the  jaws  of  danger,  if  not  of  absolute  despair. 


CHAPTER  X. 

They  bore  liiirs  barefaced  on  his  bier. 

Six  proper  youllis  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  hedewM  his  grave 

Within  yon  kirkyard  wall. 

Tke  Friar  of  Orders  Gray. 

While  these  matters  took  place  in  the  castle-yard, 
the  young  squire,  Damian  Lacy,  obtained  the  audi- 
ence' which  he  had  requested  of  Eveline  Berenger, 
who  received  him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
seated  beneath  ihe  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited  upon 
by  Rose,  and  other  female  attendants;  of  whom  the 
first  alone  was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret  or  small 
stool,  in  her  presence,  so  strict  were  the  Norman 
maidens  of  quality  in  maintaining  their  claims  to 
high  rank  ana  ol)servance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  confessor  and 
Flamniock,  as  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one,  and 
the  trust  reposed  by  her  late  father  in  the  other,  au- 
thorized them  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.  Eve- 
line naturally  blushed,  as  she  advanced  two  steps  to 
receive  the  liandsome  youthful  envoy  ;  and  her  bash- 
fulness  seemed  infectious,  for  it  was  with  some  con- 
fusion that  Damian  \yent  through  the  ceremony  of 
saluting  the  hand  which  she  extended  towards  him 
in  token  of  welcome.  Eveline  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  first. 

"  We  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit  us," 
she  said,  "to  greet  with  our  thanks  the  messenger 
who  brings  us  tidings  of  safety.  We  speak— unless 
we  eiT — to  the  noble  Damian  of  Lacy  ?" 

"To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  answered 
Damian,  fallinc;  with  some  difficulty  into  the  tone  of 
courtesy  which  his  errand  and  character  required, 
"  who  approaches  you  on  behalf  of  his  noble  uncle, 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester." 

"Will  not  our  noble  deliverer  in  person  honour  with 
his  presence  the  poor  dwelling  which  he  has  saved  T' 

"My  noble  kinsman,"  answered  Damian,  "is  now 
God's  soldier,  and  bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  be- 
neath a  roof  until  he  embark  for  the  Holy  Land.  But 
by  my  voice  he  congratulates  you  on  the  defeat  of 
your  savage  enemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens 
that  the  comrade  and  friend  of  yoin'  noble  father 
hath  not  left  his  lamentable  death  many  hours  un- 
avenged." So  saying,  he  drew  forth  and  laid  before 
Eveline  the  gold  bracelets,  the  coronet,  and  the  eu- 
dorchawi;,  or  chain  of  linked  golti,  which  had  distin- 
guished the  rank  of  the  Welsh  Prince.* 

"  Gwenwvn  hath  then  fallen  ?"  said  Eveline,  a 
natural  shudder  combating  with  the  feelings  ot  grati- 
fied vengeance,  as  she  beheld  that  the  trophies  were 
ppecked  with  blood,—"  The  slayer  of  my  father  is  no 
more !" 

"  My  kinsman's  lance  ti;ansfixed  the  Briton  as  he 
endeavotu-ed  to  rally  his  flying  people — lie  died  grimly 
on  the  weapon  which  had  passed  more  than  a  fathom 
throu.:^'h  his  body,  and  exerted  his  last  strength  in  a 
furious  but  ineffectual  blow  with  his  mace." 

"  Heaven  is  just,"  said  Eveline;  "may  his  sins  be 
forgiven  to  the  man  of  blood,  since  he  hath  fallen  by 

♦  EctioKcnAwr..  on  Gor.n  Chains  of  th"  Welsh. — Those 
WTO  the  dislineiii>ihpd  nnarUs  of  rank  and  valour  anion?  ihe 
noouTiiiH  Irilifs  of  Ci'ltir  e\trartion.  Manliiis,  Ihe  Roman 
Cliaininoi'.  faoicd  the  name  of  Toniuatus,  or  he  of  the  rliani, 
on  ai'coont  of  an  urnament  of  this  kind,  won,  in  sln^'le  combat, 
from  a  gicnntic  Gmd.  Aneurin,  the  Welsli  bard,  mentions,  in 
iiis  poem  on  ilie  hattle  of  Calleialh,  tliPl  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred of  the  British,  who  fell  there,  had  their  neiKs  wreatlnd 
with  the  Kddorcliawf.  This  seems  to  infer  that  the  chain  was 
a  badi-e  of  distini-tion,  anil  valour  perhaps,  luit  not  ol  royally  ; 
othiTwiM'  ilii/re  \nmld  scarce  have  been  sn  many  kjnps  present 
in  ooi.  li.Tltl".  Thi.s  chain  has  been  found  acc.orditisly  in  Ire- 
•■nd  and  Wales,  and  sometimes,  tJKiuili  more  rarely,  in  Scot- 
Innd  t)i>i;otlft.-.s  II  wai  of  too  precious  materials  not  to  he 
UKually  cuaverlcd  into  nuney  by  tlie  enemy  into  wliose  hands 
tielt 


a  death  so  bloody  I — One  question  I  would  ask  you, 

noble  sir.    My  father's  remains"— She  paused, 

unable  to  jiroceed. 

"An  hour  will  place  them  at  your  disposal,  most 
honoured  lady,"  replied  the  squire,  in  the  tone  of 
sympathy  which  the  sorrows  of  so  young  and  so  fair 
an  orphari  called  irresistibly  forth.  "  Such  prepara- 
tions as  time  admitted  were  making  even  when  I  left 
the  host,  to  transport  what  was  mortal  of  the  noble 
Berenger  from  the  field  on  which  we  found  him.  amid 
a  monument  of  slain  which  his  own  sword  had  raised. 
My  kinsman's  vow  will  not  allow  him  to  pass  your 
portcullis;  but,  with  your  permission,  I  will  represent 
him,  if  such  be  vour  pleasure,  at  these  honoured  obse- 
quies, having  charge  to  that  effect." 

"  My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Eveline,  making 
an  effort  to  restrain  her  tears,  "will  be  best  mourned 
by  the  noble  and  the  brave."  She  would  have  con- 
tinued, but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  was  obli^d 
to  withdraw  abruptly,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  her 
sorrow,  and  prepare  for  the  funeral  rites  with  such 
ceremony  as  circumstances  should  permit.  Damian 
bowed  to  the  departing  mourner  as  reverently  as  he 
would  have  done  to  a  divinity,  and  taking  his  horse, 
returned  to  his  uncle's  host,  which  had  encamped 
hastily  on  the  recent  field  of  hattle. 

The  sun  was  now  high,  and  the  whole  plain  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  bustle,  equally  different 
from  the  solitude  of  the  early  morning,  and  from  'he 
roar  and  fury  of  the  subsequent  engageioent.  The 
news  of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  victory  every  where  spread 
abroad,  with  all  the  .alacrity  of  triumph,  and  had 
inttuced  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
had  fled  before  the  fury  of  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon, 
to  return  to  their  desolate  habitations.  Numbers  also 
of  the  loose  and  profligate  characters  which  abound 
in  a  country  subject  to  the  frequent  changes  of  war, 
had  flocked  thither  in  tiuest  of  spoil,  or  to  gratify  a 
spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The  Jew  and  the  Loin- 
bard,  despising  danger  where  tliere  was  a  chance  of 
gain,  might  be  already  seen  bartering  liquors  and 
wares  with  the  victorious  men-at-arms,  for  the  blood- 
stained ornaments  of  gold  lately  worn  by  the  defeated 
British.  Others  acted  as  brokers  betwixt  the  Welsh 
captives  and  their  captors;  and  where  they  could 
trust  the  means  and  good  faith  of  the  former,  some- 
tiines  became  bound  for,  or  even  advanced  in  ready 
inoney,  the  sums  necessary  for  their  ransom  ;  whilst 
a  more  nuineroiis  class  became  themselves  the  pur- 
chasers of  those  prisoners  who  had  no  immediate 
means  of  scttlins;  with  their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  niight  not  long  en- 
cumber the  soldier,  or  blunt  his  ardour  for  farther 
enterprise,  the  usual  means  of  dissipating  military 
spoils  were  already  at  hand.  Courtezans,  mimes, 
jugglers,  minstrels,  and  tale-tellers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, had  accompanied  the  night-march ;  and,  secure 
in  the  military  reputation  of  the  celebrated  De  Lacy, 
had  rested  fearlessly  at  some  little  distance  until  the 
battle  was  fought  and  won.  These  now  approached, 
in  many  a  joj-ous  group,  to  congratulate  the  victors 
Close  to  the  parties  which  they  formed  for  the  dance, 
the  song,  or  the  tale;  upon  the  yet  bloody  field,  the 
countrymen  summoned  in  for  the  purpose,  were  open- 
ing large  trenches  for  depositing  the  dead — leeches 
were  seen  tending  the  wounded — priests  and  inonkj 
confessing  those  in  extremity— soldiers  transportin*!, 
from  the  field  the  bodies  of  the  more  honoured  among 
the  slain — peasants  mourning  over  their  trampled 
crops  and  plundered  habitatie"'s— and  widows  and 
orphans  searching  for  the  br,c.cs  of  husbands  and 
parents,  amid  the  promiscuous  carnage  of  two  com- 
bats. Thus  wo  mingled  her  wildest  notes  with  those 
of  jubilee  and  bacchanal  triumph,  and  the  plain  of 
the  Garde  Dolourense  formed  a  singular  parallel  to 
the  varied  maze  of  human  life,  where  joy  and  grief 
are  so  stranLjely  mixed,  and  wh.ere  the  confines  of 
mirth  and  pleasure  often  border  on  those  of  sorrow 
and  of  death. 

About  noon  these  various  noises  were  at  once 
silenced,  and  the  attention  alikeof  those  who  rejoiced 
or  who  grieved  was  arrested  by  the  loud  and  mounilxi. 
sound  of  six  trumpets,  which,  uplifting  and  uniting 
their  thrilling  tones  in  a  wild  and  mekncholy  death- 
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note,  apprized  all,  that  the  obsequies  of  the  vnliant 
Raynioiiii  Kerenger  were  about  to  commence.  From 
a  tent,  which  had  been  hastily  pitched  for  the  imme- 
diate reception  of  the  oody,  twelve  black  monks,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  began  to  file 
out  in  pairs,  headed  by  their  abbot,  who  bore  a  large 
cross,  and  iluaidered  forth  the  sublime  notes  of  the 
Catholic  Miserere  me,  Domine.  Then  came  a  chosen 
body  of  men-at-arms,  trailing  their  lances,  with  their 
points  reversed  and  pointed  to  the  earth;  and  after 
them  the  body  of  the  valiant  Berenger,  wrapped  in 
his  own  knightly  banner,  which,  regained  from  the 
hands  of  the  Welsh,  now  served  its  noble  owner 
instead  oi  a  funeral  pall.  The  most  gallant  knights 
of  the  Constable's  household  (for,  like  other  great 
nobles  of  tliat  period,  he  had  fcuined  it  upon  a  scale 
which  approached  to  that  of  royalty)  walked  as 
mourners  and  supporters  of  the  corpse,  which  was 
borne  upon  lances;  and  the  Constable  of  Chester 
himself,  alone  and  fully  armed,  e.xceiiting  the  head, 
followed  as  chief  mourner.  A  chosen  body  of  squires, 
inen-at-arms,  and  pages  of  noble  descent,  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  procession ;  while  their  nakers  and 
trumpets  echoed  back,  from  time  to  tinje,  the  melan- 
cholv  song  of  the  monks,  by  replying  in  a  note  as 
lugubrious  as  their  own. 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and  even  that 
of  sorrow  was  for  a  moment  turned  from  her  own 
griefs,  to  witness  the  last  honours  bestowed  on  him, 
who  had  been  in  life  the  father  and  gtiardian  of  his 
people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  the  plain 
which  lind  been  within  a  few  hours  the  scene  of  such 
varied  events;  and,  pausing  before  the  outer  gate  of 
the  barricades  of  the  castle,  invited  by  a  prolonged 
and  solemn  flourish,  the  fortress  to  receive  th.e  remams 
of  its  late  gallant  defender.  The  melancholy  sutn- 
rnons  was  answered  by  the  warder's  horn — the  draw- 
bridge sunk — the  portcullis  rose — and  Father  Aldro- 
vatid  appeared  in  the  rniddle  of  the  gateway,  arrayed 
in  his  sacerdotal  habit,  whilst  a  little  space  behind 
him  stood  the  orphaned  damsel,  in  such  weeds  of 
mourning  as  time  admitted,  supported  by  her  attend- 
ant Rose,  and  followed  by  thefemalesof  the  household. 

The  Constable  of  Chesterpaused  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  outer  gate,  and,  pointing  to  the  cross  signed  in 
white  cloth  upon  his  left  shoulder,  with  a  lowly 
reverence  resigned  to  his  nephew,  Damian,  the  task 
of  attending  the  remains  of  Raymond  Berenger  to 
the  chapel  within  the  castle.  The  soldiers  of  Hugo 
de  Lacy,  most  of  whom  were  bound  by  the  same 
vow  with  himself,  also  halted  without  the  castle  gate, 
and  remained  under  arms,  while  the  death-peal  of  the 
chapel  bell  announced  from  within,  (he  progress  of 
the  procession. 

It  winded  on  through  those  narrow  entrances, 
which  were  skilfully  contrived  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enemy,  even  should  he  succeed  in  forc- 
ing the  outer  gate,  and  arrived  at  length  in  the 
great  court-yard,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fortress,  and  those  who,  under  recent  circuni- 
Btance.s,  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  drawn  up,  in 
order  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  on  their  departed  lord. 
Among  these  were  mingled  a  few  of  the  motley 
iTowd  from  without,  whom  curiosity,  or  the  expecfa- 
Uon  of  a  dole,  had  brought  to  the  castle  gate,  and 
who,  by  one  argi-ment  or  another,  had  obtained 
from  the  warders  permission  to  enter  the  interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  the  ancient  Gothic  front  of  which  formed 
oil'!  side  of  the  court-yard,  until  certain  prayers  were 
recited  by  the  priests,  in  which  the  crowd  around 
were  supposed  to  join  with  becoming  reverence. 

It  was  during  this  interval,  that  a  man,  v^/nose 
peaked  beard,  embroidered  girdle,  and  higii-crowned 
hat  of  g'av  felt,  gave  him  the  air  of  a  Lombard  mer- 
chant, addressed  Margery,  the  nur.se  of  Eveline,  in  a 
whispering  tone,  and  with  a  foreign  accent. — "I  am 
a  travelling  merchant,  good  sister,  and  am  come 
..hither  in  quest  of  gain — can  you  tell  me  whether  I 
can  have  any  custom  in  this  castle?" 

"You  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  Sir  Stranger — you 
may  yourself  see  that  this  is  a  place  for  mourning, 
WW  not  for  merchandise." 
Vol  V. 


"Vet  mourning  times  have  their  own  commerce," 
said  the  stranger,  approaching  still  closer  to  the  side 
of  Margery,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  yet 
more  confidential.  "I  have  sable  scarfs  of  Persian 
silk — black  bugles,  in  which  a  princess  might  mourn 
for  a  deceased  monarch— Cyprus,  such  as  tlie  F^ast 
hath  seldom  sent  forth— black  cloth  for  mourning 
hangings — all  that  may  express  sorrow  and  reverence 
in  fashion  and  attire;  and  I  know  how  to  begraieful 
to  those  who  help  me  to  custom.  Come,  bethink  voii, 
good  dnmc — such  things  must  be  had— I  will  sell  as 
good  ware  and  as  cheap  as  ancther  ;  and  a  kirile  to 
yourself,  or,  at  your  pleasure,  a  purse  with  five  florins, 
shall  be  the  meed  of  your  kindness." 

"I  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  Margery,  "and 
choose  a  better  time  for  vaunting  your  wares — you 
neglect  both  place  and  season  ;  and  if  you  be  farther 
importunate,  I  must  speak  to  those  who  will  show 
you  the  outward  side  of  the  castle  gate.  I  marvel  the 
warders  would  admit  pedlars  upon  a  day  such  as  this 
— they  would  drive  a  gainful  bargain  by  the  bedside  of 
their  mother,  were  she  dying,  1  trow."  So  saying, 
she  turned  scornfully  from  him. 

VN'hile  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side,  the  mer- 
chant felt  his  cloak  receive  an  intelligent  twitch  upon 
the  other,  and,  looking  round  upon  the  signal,  he  saw 
a  dame,  whose  black  kerchief  was  affectedly  disposed, 
so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to  a  set  of 
light  laughing  features,  which  must  have  been  capti- 
vating when  young,  since  they  retained  so  many 
good  points  when  at  least  forty  years  had  passed  over 
them.  She  winked  to  the  merchant,  touching  at  the 
same  time  her  under  lip  with  her  forefinger,  to 
announce  the  propriety  of  silence  and  secrecy  ;  then 
gliding  from  the  crowd,  retreated  to  a  small  recess 
fijrmed  by  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  chapel,  as  if  to 
avoid  the  pressure  likely  to  take  plane  at  the  moment 
wiien  the  bier  should  be  lifted.  The  merchant  failed 
not  to  follow  her  example,  and  was  soon  by  her  side, 
when  she  did  not  give  him  the  trouble  of  opening 
his  affairs,  but  commenced  the  conversation  herself, 

"I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  dame  Margery 
— Mannerly  Margery,  as  I  call  her— heaid  as  much, 
at  least,  as  led  me  to  guess  the  rest,  for  I  have  got  aa 
eye  in  my  head,  I  promise  you." 

"A  pair  of  them,  my  pretty  dame,  and  as  bright  as 
drops  of  dew  in  a  May  morning." 

"Oh,  you  say  so,  because  I  nave  been  weeping," 
said  the  scarlet-hosed  Gillian,  for  it  was  even  herself 
who  spoke;  "and  to  be  sure,  I  have  good  cause,  for 
our  lord  was  always  my  very  good  lord,  and  would 
fomeiimes  chuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  mo 
buxom  Gillian  of  Croydon — not  that  the  good  gen- 
tleman was  ever  uncivil,  for  he  would  thrust  a  silver 
twopennies  into  my  hand  at  the  same  time. — Oh! 
the  friend  (hat  I  havelost  ! — .4nd  I  have  had  anger  on 
his  account  too — 1  have  seen  old  Raoiil  as  sour  as 
vinegtir.  and  fit  for  no  place  but  the  kennel  for  a 
whole  tiay  about  it ;  but  as  I  said  to  him,  it  was  not 
for  the  like  of  me  to  be  affronting  our  master,  and  a 
great  baron,  about  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  or  a  kiss, 
or  such  like." 

"No  wonrler  you  are  so  sony  for  so  kind  a  master 
dame."  said  the  merchant. 

"No  wonder  indeed,"  replied  the  dame,  -with  a 
sigh  ;  "and  then  what  is  to  become  of  us?-  It  is 
like  my  young  mistress  will  go  to  her  aunt — or  she 
will  marry  one  of  these  Lacvs  that  they  talk  so  much 
of— or,  at  any  rate  she  will  leave  the  castle;  and  it's 
like  old  Raoul  and  I  will  be  turned  to  grass  with  the 
lord's  old  chargers.  The  lord  knows,  ihey  rnav  as 
.well  hang  him  up  with  the  old  hounds,  for  he  is  hoih 
foot'less  and  fangless,  and  fit  for  nothing  on  earth 
that  I  know  of" 

"  Your  young  mistress  is  that  lady  in  the  mourning 
mantle,"  said  the  merchant,  "who  so  nearly  sunk 
down  upon  the  body  iust  now?" 

"  In  good  troth  is  she,  sir— and  much  cause  she  haa 
to  sink  down.  1  am  sure  she  will  be  to  seek  for  su(:h 
another  father." 

"  I  see  you  are  a  most  discerning  woman,  gossin 
Gillian,"  answered  the  merchqnt ;  "  and  yonder  /outit 
that  supported  her  is  her  bridegroom '.'" 

"Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  supi^cri  hw' 
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said  Gillian ;  "and  so  have  I  for  that  matter,  for  what 
can  poor  old  rusty  Raoul  do  ?" 

"But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage?"  said  the 
merchant. 

"No  one  knows  more,  than  that  such  a  thing  was 
tn  treatv  between  our  late  lord  and  the  great  Con- 
stable of  Chester,  that  came  to-day  but  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  Welsh  from  cutting  all  our  tliroats, 
and  doing  the  Lord  knoweth  what  miscliief  beside. 
But  there  is  a  marriage  talked  of,  that  is  certain— 
and  most  folk  think  it  must  be  for  this  smooth- 
cheeked  bov,  Damian,  as  they  call  him;  for  though 
the  Conslalile  has  gotten  a  beard,  which  his  nephew 
hath  not,  it  is  something  too  grizzled  for  a  bride- 
groom's chin— Besides,  he  goes  to  the  Holy  Wars 
— fittest  place  for  all  elderlv  warriors— I  wish  he  would 
take  Raoul  with  him.— But  what  is  all  this  to  what 
you  were  saying  about  your  mourning  wares  even 
now  ?— It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  my  poor  Lord  is  gone 
—But  what  then  7— Well-a-day,  you  know  the  good 
old  saw, — 

•  Cloth  must  we  wear, 

Ent  beef  and  drink  beer, 

Tliough  tlie  dead  go  to  bier,' 

And  for  your  merchandising,  I  am  as  like  to  help 
ypu  with  my  good  word  as  Mannerly  ^largery,  pro- 
vided you  l)id  fair  for  it ;  since,  if  the  lady  loves 
me  not  so  much,  I  can  turn  the  steward  round  my 
finger." 

"^Take  this  in  part  of  our  bargam,  pretty  Mrs. 
Gillian,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  and  when  my  wains 
come  up,  I  will  consider  you  amply,  if  I  gel  good 
sale  bv  your  favourable  report.— Bui  how  shall  I  get 
into  the  castle  again  1  for  I  would  wish  to  ccnsult 
you,  being  a  sensible  woman,  before  I  comeia  with 
mv  luggage." 

"Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  "  if  our 
English  be  on  guard,  you  have  only  to  ask  for  Gillian, 
and  they  will  open  the  wicket  to  any  single  man  at 
once;  for  we  English  stick  all  together,  were  it  but 
to  spite  the  Xormans ;— but  if  a  Norman  be  on  duty, 
you  must  ask  for  old  Ranul,  and  say  you  come  to 
speak  of  dogs  and  hawks  for  sale,  and  1  warrant  you 
corns  to  speech  of  me  that  way.  If  the  sentinel  be 
a  Fleming,  vou  have  but  to  say  you  are  a  merchant, 
and  he  will  let  you  in  for  the  love  of  trade." 

The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment, glided  horn  her  side,  and  mixed  among  the 
spectatorSj  leaving  her  to  congratulate  herself  on 
having  gained  a  brace  of  florins  by  the  indulgence  of 
her  natural  talkative  huniour;  for  which,  on  other 
occasions,  she  had  sometimes  dearly  paid. 

Tne  ceasing  of  the  heavy  tell  of  the  castle  bell  now 
gave  intimation  that  the  noble  Raymond  Berenger 
had  been  laid  in  the  vault  with  his  fatliers.  That 
part  of  the  funeral  attendants  who  had  come  froni 
the  host  of  De  Lacy,  now  prpceeded  to  the  castle  hall, 
where  they  partook,  but  with  temperance,  of  some 
refreshments,  which  were  offired  as  a  death-meal; 
and  presently  after  left  the  casile,  headed  by  young 
Damian,  in  the  same  slow  and  melancholy  form  in 
which  they  had  entered.  The  monks  remained  with- 
in the  castle  to  sing  repeated  services  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased,  and  for  those  of  his  faithful  men-at-arms 
who  had  fahen  around  him,  and  who  had  been  so 
much  mangled  during,  and  after,  the  contest  with  the 
Welsh,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  know  one  indi- 
vidual from  another;  otherwise  the  body  of  Dennis 
Morolt  would  have  obtained,  as  his  faith  well  de- 
■en'ed,  the  honours  of  a  separate  funeral.* 
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The  funeral  baked  mcat.<; 

Did  coldly  furnish  fortli  tlie  marriage  table.— Hamlet. 

The  religious  ri>3S  which  followed  the  funeral 
of  Raymond  Berenger,  endured  without  interrup- 
tion for  the  period  of  six  days;  during  which,  alms 
»vere.  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  relief  administered, 
St  the  expense  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  to  all  those 
who  had  suffered  oy  the  late  inroad,  peaih-moals, 
as  they  were  termed,  were  also  spread  in  honour  of 
The  yfKtef:,  a.  fierce  and  barbarou(.ii^nple,w(sre  oi(ten  accused 


the  deceased;  but  the  lady  herself,  and  most  of  hia 
attendants,  observed  a  stern  course  of  vigil,  disci- 
pline, and  fasts,  which  appeared  tp  the  Normans  a 
more  decorous  manner  of  testifying  their  respect 
for  the  dead,  than  the  Saxon  and  Flemish  cunom 
of  banqueting  and  drinking  inordinately  upon  such 
occasions. 

Mean  while,  the  Constable  De  Lacy  retained  a 
large  body  of  his  men  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  protection  against  some 
new  irruption  of  the  Welsh,  while  with  the  rest  he 
took  advantage  of  his  victory,  and  struck  terror  into 
the  British  by  many  well-conducted  forays,  marked 
with  ravages  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  their  own. 
Among  the  enemy,  the  evils  of  discord  were  added  to 
those  of  defeat  and  invasion  ;  for  two  distant  relations 
of  Gwenwyn  contended  for  the  throne  he  had  lately 
occupied,  and  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
the  Britons  suffered  as  much  from  internal  dissension 
as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  A  worse  politi- 
cian, and  a  less  celebrated  soldier,  than  the  sagacious 
and  successful  De  Lacy,  could  not  have  failed,  und-'jr 
such  circumstances,  to  negotiate  as  he  did  an  adva^i- 
tageous  peace,  which,  while  it  deprived  Powys  of  a 
part  of  its  frontier,  and  the  command  of  some  im- 
portant passes,  in  wdiich  it  was  the  Constable's  pur- 
pose to  build  castles,  rendered  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
more  secure  than  formerly,  from  any  sudden  attack 
on  the  part  of  their  fiery  and  restless  neighbours 
De  Lacy's  care  also  went  to  re-establishing  those 
settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  possessions,  and  put- 
ting the  whole  lordship,  which  now  descended  upon 
an  unprotected  female,  into  a  state  of  defence  as  per- 
fect as  its  situation  on  a  hostile  frontier  could  pos- 
sibly permit. 

Whilst  thus  anxiously  prov'dent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  De  Lacy,  dur- 
ing the  space  we  have  mentioned,  sought  not  to  dis- 
turb her  filial  grief  by  any  personal  intercourse.  His 
nephew,  indeed,  was  despatched  by  limes  every  mprn- 
ing  to  lay  before  her  his  uncle's  devoirs,  in  the  high- 
flown  language  of  the  day,  and  acquaint  her  with  thi 
steps  which  he  had  taken  in  her  aflairs.  As  a  meet' 
due  to  his  relative's  high  services,  Damian  was 
always  admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such  occasions, 
and  returned  charged  with  her  grateful  thanks,  ant' 
her  implicit  acquiescence  in  whatever  the  Constable 
proposed  for  her  consideration. 

i3ut  when  the  days  of  rigid  mourning  were  elapsed 
the  young  De  Lacy  stated,  on  the  part  of  his  luns- 
man',  that  his  treaty  with  the  Welsh  being  concluded, 
and  all  things  in  this  district  arranged  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  the  Constable  of  Chester 
now  proposed  to  return  into  his  own  territory,  in 
order  to  resume  his  instant  preparations  for  the  Holy 
Land,  which  the  duty  of  chastising  her  enemies  had 
for  some  davs  interrupted. 

"And  will  pot  the  noble  Constable,  before  he  de- 
parts from  this  place,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  burst  of 
gratitude  which  the  occasion  well  meri-ted,  "  receive 
the  personal  thanks  of  her  that  was  ready  to  perish, 
when  he  so  valiantly  came  to  her  aid?" 

"It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  speak,"  replied  Damian;  "but  my  noble 
kinsman  feels  diflfident  to  propose  to  you  that  which 
he  most  earnestly  desires — the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  your  own  ear  certain  matters  of  high  import,  ana 
with  which  he  judges  it  fit  to  intrust  no  third  party." 

"Surely,"  said  the  maiden,  bluslving,  "there  can 
be  naught  beyond  the  bounds  of  maidenhood,  in  my? 
seeing  the  noble  Constable  whenever  such  is  ITia. 
pleasure." 

"  But  his  vow,"  replied  Damian,  "  binds  my  kins-.' 
man  not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  until  he  sets  sail  for 

of  manglin?  the  bodies  of  their  slain  antagonists.  Every  ooa 
rauit  remember  Sliakspeare'e  account,  how 

"  the  noble  Mortimer, 

Leadlne  the  men  of  Hi'rcfordshire  to  fisht 

Aeainst  the  irrocular  and  wild  Glendower— 

Wa.ii,  by  the  rnde  bands  of  that  Welshman,  taken. 

And  a  tbou.«and  of  his  people  butcher'd  : 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  tliere  was  much  misuse, 

Such  bea-sfly  shameless  transformation. 

By  tliese  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be. 

Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  oC  2 
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Palestine;  and  in  olrder  Xd  iti&et  him.  you  must  grace 
Iiim  so  tar  as  to  visit  his  pavilion  ;— a  condescension 
which,  as  a  kniiiht  and  Norman  noble,  he  can  scarcely 
ask  of  a  damsel  of  high  destree." 

"And  is  thai  all?"  said  Eveline,  who,  educated  in 
a  remote  situation,  was  a  stran.<i;er  to  some  of  the 
nice  pointsof  etiquette  which  the  dams(?ls  of  the  time 
observed  in  keeping  their  state  towards  the  other 
sex,  "Shall  I  not,"  she  said,  "go  to  render  my 
thanks  to  niv  deliverer,  since  he  cannot  come  hither 
to  receive  them  ?  Tell  the  noble  Hugo  de  Lacy,  that, 
next  to  my  gratitude  to  Heaven,  it  is  due  to  him,  and 
to  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  I  will  come  to  his 
tent  as  to  a  holy  shnne ;  and,  could  such  homage 
please  him,  I  would  come  barefooted,  were  the  road 
strewed  with  flints  and  with  thorns." 

"My  uncle  will  be  equally  honoured  and  delighted 
with  your  resolve,"  said  Damian  ;  '"  but  it  will  be  his 
etudy  to  save  you  all  unnecessary  troulile,  and  with 
that  view  a  pavilion  shall  be  instantly  planted  before 
VLJr  castle  gate,  which,  if  it  please  you  to  grace  it 
with  your  presence,  may  be  the  place  for  the  desired 
interview." 

r,veline  readily  acquiesced,  in  what  was  proposed, 
as  the  expedient  agreeable  to  the  Constable,  and  re- 
commended by  Damian;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart,  she  saw  no  good  reason  why,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  latter,  she  should  not  instantly,  and 
without  farther  form,  have  traversed  the  little  familiar 
plain  on  which,  when  a  child,  she  used  to  chase  but- 
terflies and  gather  king's-cups,  and  where  of  later 
years  she  was  wont  to  exercise  her  palfrey  on  this 
weli-knovvn  plain,  being  the, only  space,  and  that  of 
small  extent  which  separated  her  from  the  camp  of 
the  Constable. 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presetice  she 
had  now  become  familiar,  retired  to  acquaint  his  kins- 
man and  lord  with  the  success  of  his  commission  ; 
and  Eveline  experienced  the  first  sensation  of  anxiety 
upon  her  own  account  which  had  agitated  her  bosom, 
snice  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gwenwyn  gave  her  per- 
missjon  to  dedicate  her  thoughts  exclusively  to  grief, 
for  the  loss  which  she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of 
her  noble  father.  Put  now,  when  that  grief,  though 
not  satiated,  was  blunted  by  solitary  indulgence — 
now  that  she  was  to  appear  before  the  person  of 
whose  fame  she  had  heard  so  much,  of  whose  power- 
fid  protection  she  had  received  such  recent  proofs,  her 
mind  insensibly  turned  upon  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  that  important  interview.  She  had  seen 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  indeed,  at  the  great  tournament  at 
Chester,  where  his  valour  and  skill  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue,  and  she  had  received  the  homage 
which  he  rendered  her  beauty  when  he  assigned  1o 
her  'ne  prize,  with  all  the  gav  flutterings  of  youthful 
van  ty ;  but  of  his  person  and  figure  she  had  no  dis- 
tin-.t  idea,  excepting  that  he  was  a  middle-sized  man, 
dr  jssed  in  pecuharlv  rich  armour,  and  that  the  coun- 
tenance, which  looked  out  from  under  the  shade  of 
his  raised  visor,  seemed  to  her  juvenile  estimate  very 
nearly  as  old  as  that  of  her  father.  This  person,  of 
whom  she  had  such  slight  recollection,  had  been  the 
chosen  instrument  employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress 
in  rescuing  her  from  captivity,  and  in  avenging  the 
loss  of  a  father,  and  she  was  bound  by  her  vow  to 
consider  him  as  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  if  indeed  he 
should  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  become  so.  She 
wearied  her  memory  with  vain  efl^orts  to  recollect  so 
much  of  his  features  as  might  give  her  some  means  of 
guessing  at  his  disposition,  and  her  judgment  toiled 
m  conjecturing  what  line  of  conduct  he  was  likely  to 
oursue  towards  her. 

The  great  Baron  himself  seemed  to  attach  to  their 
meeting  a  degree  of  consequence,  which  was  inti- 
mated by  the  formal  preparations  which  he  made  for 
it.  Eveline  had  imagined  that  he  might  have  ridden 
to  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  five  minutes,  and  that,  if 
a  pavilion  were  actually  necessary  to  the  decorum  of 
their  aitcrview,  a  tent  could  have  been  transferred 
from  his  leaguer  to  the  casrle  gate,  and  pitched 
there  in  ten  minutes  more.  But  it  was  plain  that  the 
Constable  considered  much  more  form  and  ceremony 
as  essential  to  their  meeting;  for  in  about  half  an 
hour  after  Damian  de  Lacy  had  left  the  castle,  not 
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fewer  than  twenty  soldiers  and  artificers,  under  the 
direction  of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was  decoiateii 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  house  of  Lacy, 
were  employed  in  erecting  before  the  gate  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splendid  pavilions, 
which  were  employed  at  tournaments  and  othi  r  occa- 
sions of  public  state.  It  was  of  purple  silk,  valanced 
with  gold  embroidery,  having  the  cords  of  the  sanie 
rich  materials.  The  door-way  was  formed  by  six 
lances,  the  staves  of  which  were  plated  with  silver, 
and  the  blades  composed  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
These  were  pitched  into  the  ground  by  couples,  and 
crossed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  succession 
of  arches,  which  were  covered  by  drapery  of  sea- 
green  silk,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  pur- 
ple and  gold.  < 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  D'dtne  Gil- 
lian and  others,  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  vis* , 
it,  to  be  of  a  splendour  agreeing  with  the  outside 
There  were  Oriental  carpets,  and  there  were  tapeslries 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  niingled  in  gay  profusion  while 
the  top  of  the  pavilion,  covered  with  sky-blue  ^ilk 
was  arranged  so  aS  to  resemble  the  firmament,  and 
nchly  studded  with  a  sun,  ip.oon,  and  stars,  composed 
of  solid  silver.  This  goreeous  pavilion  had  beea 
made  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated  William  of  Ypres, 
who  acquired  such  gi-eat  wealth  as  general  of  ths 
mercenaries  of  King  Stephen,  and  was  by  hi  j>i  created 
Earl  ot  Albemarle;  but  the  chance  of  war  had  as- 
signed it  to  De  Lacy,  after  one  of  the  dreadful  en- 
gagements, so  many  of  which  occuYjed  during -thi? 
civil  wars,  betwixt  Stephen  and  the  Ipmnress  Maude, 
or  Manilla.  The  Constable  had  fi>ever' before  been 
known  to  use  it;  for  although  v.vafthy  and  powerful, 
Hugo  de  Lacy  was,  on  most  o<,-casions,  plain  and  un- 
ostentatious ;  which,  to  those  who  knew  him,  made 
his  present  conduct  seem,  the  more  remarksbk  At 
the  hour  of  noon  he  armed,  nobly  mounted,  at  tb'> 
gate  of  the  castle,  anti  drawing  up  a  small  body  of 
servants,  pages,  and  equerries,  who  attended  him  in 
their  richest  hvei-tcs,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  directed  his  nephew  to  intimate  to  the  Ladv  of 
the  Garde  Doioureuse,  that  the  humblest  of  her  ser- 
vants awnded  the  honour  of  her  presence  at  the 
castle  gn.te. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  his  arrival, 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  some  part  of  the 
state  and  splendour  attached  to  his  pavilion  and  his 
retinue,  had  been  better  applied  to  set  forth  the  per- 
son of  the  Constable himsilf,  as  his  attire  was  simple 
even  to  meanness,  and  his  person  by  no  means  of 
such  distinguished  bearing  as  might'altogether  dis- 
pense with  the  advantages  of  dress  and  ornament. 
The  opinion  became  yet  more  prevalent,  vhen  he  de- 
scended from  horseback,  until  which  tijiie  his  mas- 
terly management  of  the  noble  animal  he  bestrode, 
gave  a  dignity  to  his  per.'^on  and  figure,  which  he  lost 
upon  dismounting  from  his  steel  saddle.  In  height, 
the  celebrated  Constable  scarce  aftauied  the  middle 
size,  and  his  limbs,  though  strongly  built  and  well 
knit,  were  deficient  in  grace  and  ease  of  movement. 
His  legs  were  slightly  curved  outwards,  which  gave 
him  advantage  as  a  horseman,  but  showed  unfavour- 
ably when  he  was  upon  foot.  He  halted,  though  very 
slightly,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  legs  having 
been  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  charger,  and  inartificially 
.set  by  an  inexperienced  surgeon.  This,  also,  was 
a  blemish  in  his  deportment ;  and  though  his  broad 
shoulders,  sinewy  arms,  and  expanded  chest,  beto- 
kened the  strength  which  he  often  displayed,  it  was 
strength  of  a  clumsy  and  ungraceful  character.  His 
language  and  gestures  were  those  of  one  seldom  used 
to  converse  with  equals,  more  seldom  still  wiih  supe- 
riors; short,  abrupi,  and  decisive,  almost  to  I  he  verge 
of  sternness.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who  were 
habitually  acquainted  with  the  Constable,  there  was 
both  dignity  and  kindness  in  his  keen  eye  and  expand- 
ed brow;  but  such  as  saw  him  for  the  first  lime 
judged  less  favourably,  and  pretended  to  discover  a 
harsh  and  passionate  expression,  although  they  al- 
lowed his  countenance  to  have,  on  the  whole,  a  bold 
and  martial  character.  His  age  was  in  reality  no' 
more  than  five-and-forty,  but  the  fatigues  of  war  am. 
of  climate  had  added  in  appearance  ten  yetirs  to  th,*' 
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pftrind  of  timn.  By  far  the  plainest  dressed  man  of  I  "I  shall  the  more  easily  understand  yoii,  my  lo'd," 
his  train,  he  wore  onlv  a  short  Xorman  mantle,  over  said  Eveline,  trembling,  though  she  scarce  knew 
!he  close  dre.^is  of  shamoy-leather,  which,   ahiiost    why. 


always  covered  by  his  armour,  was  in  scime  place: 
slii-htly  soiled  byits  pressure.  A  brown  hat,  \n  which 
he  wore  a  sprig  of  rosem.iry  in  memory  of  his  vow, 
served  for  his  head-gear — his  good  sword  and  dagger 
hung  at  a  belt  made  of  seal-skin. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering 
and  sriided  band  of  retainers,  who  watched  Hisslight- 
'•st  glance,  the  Const  ible  of  Chester  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  at  the  gate  of  her 
castle  of  Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  presence 
—the  bridge  fell,  and,  led  by  Damian  de  Lacy  in  his 
gayest  habit,  and  followed  by  her  train  of  females, 
and  menial  or  vassal  attendants,  she  came  forth  in 
.her  lovelmess  from  under  the  massive  and  antique 
portal  of  her  paternal  fortress.  She  was  dressed  with- 
out ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  in  deep  mourning 
weeds,  as  best  befitted  her  recent  loss.;  forming,  in 
this  respect,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  rich  attire  of 
her  conductor,  whose  costly  dress  gleamed  with  jew- 
els and  embroidery,  while  their  age  and  personal 
beauty  made  them  in  every  other  respect  the  fair 
counterpart  of  each  other;  a  circumstance  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  delighted  murmur  and  buzz 
which  passed  through  the  bystanders  on  their  ap- 
pearance, and  which  only  respect  for  the  deep  mourn- 
ing of  Eveline  prevented  from  breaking  out  into 
shouts  of  applause. 

The  instant  that  the  fair  foot  of  Eveline  had  made 
a  step  beyond  the  palisades  which  formed  the  out- 
ward barrier  of  the  castle,  the  Constable  de  Lacy 
cnine  forward  to  meet  her,  and,  bending  his  right 
knee  to  the  earth,  craved  pardon  for  the  discourtesy 
which  his  vow  had  imposed  on  him,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  honour  with  which  she  now 
graced  him,  as  one  for  which  his  life,  devoted  to  her 
service,  would  be  an  inadequate  acknowledgment. 

Tile  action  and  speech,  though  both  in  consistence 
with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  times,  embar- 
rassed Eveline;  and  the  rather  that  (his  homage  was 
so  publicly  rendered.  She  entreated  the  Constable 
to  stand  up,  and  not  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  one 
iwho  was  already  sufficiently  at  a  loss  how  to  acquit 
herself  of  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed 
him.  The  constable  arose  accordingly,  after  saluting 
her  hand,  which  she  extended  lo  him,  and  prayed 
her,  since  she  was  so  far  condescending,  to  deign  to 
•enJer  the  poor  hut  he  had  prepared  for  her  shelter, 
and  to  grant  him  the  honour  of  the  audience  he  had 
sokcitecl.  Eveline,  without  further  answer  than  a 
bow,  yielded  him  her  hand,  and,  desiring  the  rest  of 
her  train  to  remain  where  they  were,  commanded  the 
attendance  of  Rose  Flammock. 

''Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "the  matters  of  which 
I  am  compelled  thus  hastily  to  speak,  are  of  a  nature 
the  most  private." 

'"Tibis  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  "is  my  bower- 
womaii,  and  acfiuainied  with  rny  most  inward 
though  :s;  I  beseeuh  you  to  permit  her  presence  at 
our  conference."  ^ 

''It  were  better  otherwise,"  said  Hugo  de  Lacy, 

■  with  some  embarrassment ;  "  but  your  pleasure  shall 
Iv^  obeyed." 

He  feu  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent,  and  entreated 
ner  to  be  seated  on  a  large  pile  of  cushions,  covered 
with  rich  Venetian  s;lk.  Rose  placed  herself  behind 
her  mistress,  half  kneeling  upon  the  same  cushions, 
and  watoi.ed  the  motions  of  the  all-accomplished 
■soldier  and  statesman,  whom  the  voice  of  fame 
'  lauded  so  loudly;  enjoying  his  embarrassment  as  a 
triumph  of  her  sex,  and  scarcely  of  opinion  that  his 
shamoy  doubl';.  and  square  form  accorded  with  the 
spl(;ndoiir  ot  the  scene,  or  the  almost  angelic  beauty 
of  Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein. 

"Lady."  sF.id  the  Constable,  after  some  hesitation, 
''I  woulcl  wiiiinglvsay  what  it  is  my  lot  to  tell  you, 
in  such  terras  as  ladies  love  to  listen  to,  and  which 
surely  your  e.xcellent  beautv  more  especially  deserves  ; 

■  but  I  have  been  too  long  trained  in  camos  and  coun- 
cils to  e.\pre«Sii2iv  mea!iing  otherwise  .han  simply 

-■  isxii  jilai/^'y  ' 


"My  storj-,  then,  must  be  a  blunt  one.  Something 
there  passed  between  your  honourable  father  and 
myself,  touching  a  union  of  our  houses." — He  paused, 
as  if  he  wished  or  expected  Evehne  to  say  something, 
but,  as  she  was  silent,  he  proceeded.  "I  would  to 
God,  that  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  treaty, 
it  had  pleased  Heaven  he  should  have  conducted  ana 
concluded  it  with  his  usual  wisdom;  but  what 
remedyl— he  has  gone  the  path  which  we  must  all 
tread." 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Eveline,  "  has  nobly  avenged 
the  death  of  your  noble  friend." 

"I  have  but  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  a  good  knigh* 
in  defence  of  an  endangered  maiden — a  Lord  JMarcner 
ifi  protection  of  the  frontier— and  a  friend  in  avenging 
his  friend.  But  to  the  point.— Our  long  and  noble 
line  draws  near  to  a  close.  Of  my  remote  kinsman, 
Randal  Lacy,  I  will  not  speak ;  for  in  him  I  see 
nothing  that  is  good  or  hopeful,  nor  have  we  been  ai 
one  for  many  years.  My  nephew,  Damian,  gives 
hopeful  promise  to  be  a  worthy  branch  of  our  anrien< 
tree — but  he  is  scarce  twenty  years  old,  and  hath  a 
long  career  of  adventure  and  peril  to  encounter,  ere 
he  can  hon9urably  propose  to  himself  the  duties  of 
domestic  privacy  or  matrimonial  engagements.  His 
mother  also  is  English,  some  abatement  perhaps  in 
tlie  escutcheon  of  his  arms;  vet,  had  ten  years  more 
passed  over  him  with  the  honours  of  chivalry,  I 
should  have  proposed  Damian  de  Lacy  for  the  happi- 
ness to  which  I  at  present  aspire." 

"  You — you,  my  lord !— it  is  impossible !"  said  Eve- 
line, endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  suppress  all 
that  could  be  offensive  in  the  surprise  which  she  could 
not  help  exhibiting. 

"I  do  not  wonder,"  replied  the  Constable,  calmly, — 
for,  the  ice  now  being  broken,  he  resumed  the  natural 
steadiness  of  his  manner  and  character, — "  that  you 
e.vpress  surprise  at  this  daring  propost^.,  I  have  not 
perhaps  theform  that  pleases  a  lady's  eye,  and  I  have 
forgotten, — that  is,  if  ever  I  knew  them, — the  terms 
and  phrases -which  pleases  a  lady's  ear;  but,  noble 
Eveline,  the  Lady  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  will  be  one  of  the 
foremost  among  the  matronage  of  "England." 

"It  will  the  better  become  the  individual  to  whom 
so  high  a  dignity  is  offered,"  said  Eveline,  "  to  con- 
sider how  far  she  is  capable  of  discharging  its  duties." 
"  Of  that  I  fear  nothing,"  said  De  Lacy.  "  She  who 
hath  been  'so  excellent  a  daughter,  cannot  be  less 
estimable  in  every  other  relation  in  life." 

"  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myself,  my  lord," 
replied  the  embaiTassed  maiden,  "with  w-hich  you 
are  so  willing  to  load  me — And  1 — forgive  me— must 
crave  time  for  other  inquiries  as  well  as  those  which 
respect  myself" 

"Your  father,  noble  lady,  had  this  union  warmlv 
at  heart.  This  scroll,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  will 
show  it."  He  bent  his  knee  as  he  gave  the  paper. 
"  The  wife  of  De  Lacy  will  have,  as  tlie  daughter  of 
Raymond  Berenger  merits,  the  rank  of  a  princess ; 
his  widow,  the  dowerv  of  a  queen." 

"  Mock  me  not  with  vour  knee,  my  lord,  %yhile  you 
plead  to  me  the  paternal  commands,  which,  joined  to 

other  circumstances" She  paused,  and  sighed 

deeply — "leave  me,  perhaps,  but  little  room  for  free- 
will!'* 

Emboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  on  his  knee,  rose  gently,  and  as- 
suming a  seat  beside  the  Lady  Eveline,  continued  to 
press  his  suit — not,  indeed,  in  the  language  of  passion, 
but  of  a  plain-spoken  man,  eagerly  urging  a  proposal 
on  which  his  happiness  depended.  The  vision  of  the 
miraculous  image  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  Eveline,  who,  tied  down  by  the 
solemn  vow  she  had  made  on  that  occasion,  felt  her- 
self constrained  to  returii  evasive  answers,  where 
she  might  perhaps  have  given  a  direct  negative,  had 
her  own  wishes  alone  been  to  decide  her  reply. 

"  You  cannot,"  she  said,  "  expect  from  me,  my  lord, 
in  this  my  so  recent  orphar  state,  that  I  should  come 
to  a  speedy  determination  upon  an  affair  of  such  deep 
importance.    Give  me  leisure  of  your  nobltncss  tor 
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forisidpration  with  mvseJ"— for  consuUn  lion  with  my 
fntnds." 

"Alas!  fnir  Eveline,"  said  the  Baron,  "do  not  be 
ofT'e-nded  at  my  urgency.  I  rannot  lonj;  delay  settinsr 
forward  on  a  distant' and  perilous  expedition;  and 
the  short  time  left  me  for  soticitini^  your  favour,  must 
be  an  apology  for  mf  importunity.'' 

"Ana  is  it  in  these  circumstances,  noble  De  Lacy, 
that  voii  would  encumber  yourself  with  family  ties!'' 
asked  the  maiden,  timidly. 

"I  am  God's  soldier,"  said  the  Constable,  "and 
He,  in  whose  cause  I  fight  in  Palestine^,  will  defend 
inv  wife  in  England." 

'''  Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord,"  said 
Eveline  Berenger,  rising  from  her  seat.  "  To-morrow 
I  proceed  to  trie  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Gloucester, 
^vhere  resides  my  honoured  father's  sister,  who  is  Ab- 
bess of  that  reverend  house  To  her  guidance  I  will 
commit  myself  in  this  matter." 

"A  fair  and  maidenly  resolution,"  answered  De 
Lacy,  who  seemed,  on  his  part,  rather  glad  that  the 
conference  was  abridged,  '  and,  as  I  trust,  not  alto- 
vrelher  unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  your  humble  suppli- 
ant, since  the  sood  Lady  Abbess  hath  been  long  my 
honoured  friend."  He  then  turned  to  Rose,  who  was 
nbout  to  attend  her  lady  : — "Pretty  maiden,"  he  said, 
offering  a  chain  of  gold,  "  let  this  carcanet  encircle 
thv  neck,  and  buy  thy  good-will.'" 

My  good-will  cannot  be  purchased,  my  lord,"  said 
Rose,  putting  back  the  gift  which  he  proffered. 

"Your  fair  word,  then,"  said  the  Constable,  again 
pressing  it  upon  her. 

"Fair  words  are  easily  bought,", said  Rose,  still 
rejecting  the  chain,  "but  they  arc  seldom  worth  the 
ptircha»e-money." 

"Do  you  scorn  my  proffer,  damsel?"  said  De 
Lacy ;  "it  has  graced  the  neck  of  a  Norman  count  ?" 

"Give  it  to  a  Norman  countess,  then,  my  lord," 
said  the  damsel ;  "I  am  plain  Rose  Flammock,  the 
weaver's  daughter.  I  keep  my  good  word  to  go  with 
my  good-will,  and  a  latten  chain  will  become  me  as 
well  as  beaten  gold." 

"  Peace,  Rose,"  said  her  lady ;  "  you  are  over  mala- 
pert to  talk  thus  to  the  Lorrl  Constable.— And  you, 
my  lord,"  she  continued,  "permit  me  now  to  depart, 
since  yon  are  possessed  of  my  answer  to  your  pre- 
sent proposal.  I  regret  it  had  not  been  of  some  less 
delicate  nature,  that  by  granting  it  at  once,  and 
without  delay,  I  might  have  shown  my  sense  of 
your  services.' 

The  lady  was  handed  forth  by  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  with  the  same  ceremony  which  had  been 
observea  at  their  entrance,  and  she  returned  to  her 
own  castle,  sad  and  anxious  in  mind  for  the  event 
of  this  important  conference.  She  gathered  closely 
around  her  the  great  mourning  veil,  that  the  altera- 
tion of  her  countenance  might  not  be  observed  ;  and, 
without  pausing  to  speak  even  to  F'ather  Aldrovand, 
she  instantly  withdrew  to  the  privacy  of  her  own 
bower. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Now  ail  ye  ladies  of  tair  Scotland, 

Anil  ladies  of  England  Uiat  liapiiy  would  prove, 
Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land, 

Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Family  Quarrels 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own 
private  chamber.  Rose  Flammock  followed  her  un- 
bidden, and  proffered  her  assistance  in  removing  the 
large  veil  which  she  had  worn  \yhile  she  was  abroad  ; 
but  the  lady  refused  her  permission,  saying,  "You 
are  forward  with  service,  maiden,  when  it  is  not 
required  of  you." 

"  You  are  displeased  with  me,  lady!"  said  Rose. 

"And  if  I  am,  I  have  cause,"  replied  Eveline.  "You 
know  my  difficulties — you  know  what  my  duty  de- 
mands ;  yet,  instead  of  aiding  me  to  make  the  s.ncri- 
fice,  you  render  ii  more  difRcult." 

"Would  I  had  influence  to  guide  your  path!"  said 
Rose;  "you  should  find  it   a  smooth  one — ay,  an 


Ii6nest  and  straight  one,  to  boot !" 
"How  mean  you,  maiden'.'"  said 


Eveline. 


"  I  would  have  you,"  answered  Rose,  "recail  the 
encouragement — tne  consent,  I  may  almost  call  it, 
you  have  yielded  to  this  proud  baron.  He  is  too 
great  to  be  loved  himself—too  haughty  to  love  you  a.s 
you  deserve  If  you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded  misery, 
and,  it  may  be,  dishonour  as  well  as  discontent." 

"Remember,  damsel,"  answered  Eveline Berengcr, 
"his  services  towards  us." 

"His  services'?"  answered  Rose.  "He  ventured 
his  life  for  us,  indeed,  but  so  did  every  soldier  in  his 
host.  And  am  I  bound  to  wed  any  ruffling  blade 
among  them,  because  he  fought  when  the  trumpet 
sounded!  I  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of  their 
devoir,  as  they  call  it,  when  it  shames  thtm  not  to 
claim  the  highest  reward  woman  can  bes'ovv,  merely 
for  discharging  the  dutyof  a  gentleman  by  a  distressed 
creature.  A  gentleman,  said  I '? — The  coarsest  boor 
in  Flanders  would  hardly  expect  thanks  for  doing  the 
duty  of  a  man  by  women  in  such  a  case." 

"  But  my  father's  wishes?"  said  the  young  lad  v. 

"They  had  reference,  without  doubt,  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  your  father's  daughter,"  answered  the  attend- 
ant. "  I  will  not  do  rriy  late  noble  lord — (may  God 
assoilzie  him!) — the  injustice  to  suppose  he  would 
have  urged  aught  in  this  matter  which  squared  not 
with  voiir  free  choice." 

"Then  my  vow — my  fatal  vow — as  I  had  well  nigh 
called  it,"  said  Eveline.  "May  Heaven  forgive  me 
my  ingratitude  to  my  patroness  !" 

Even  this  shakes  me  not,"  said  Rose;  "I  will 
never  believe  our  Lady  of  Mercy  would  exact  such  a 
penalty  for  her  protection,  as  to  desire  me  to  wed 
the  man  I  could  not  love.  She  smiled,  you  say, 
upon  your  prayer.  Go— lay  at  her  feet  these  diffi- 
culties which  oppress  you,  and  see  if  she  will  not 
smile  again.  Or  seek  a  dispensation  from  your 
vow — seek  it  at  the  expense  of  the  half  of  your  estate 
— seek  it  at  the  expense  of  your  whole  property.  Go 
a  pilgrimage  barefooted  to  Rome— do  any  thing  but 
give  your  hand  where  vou  cannot  give  your  heart." 

"You  speak  warmly,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  still 
sighing  as  she  spoke. 

"Alas!  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  cause.  Have  I  not 
seen  a  household  where  love  was  not — where,  al- 
though there  was  worth  and  good-will,  and  enough  ot 
the  means  of  life,  all  was  iinbittered  by  regrets,  whicn 
were  not  only  vain,  but  criminal  ?" 

"Yet,  metninks.  Rose,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
ourselves  and  to  others,  may,  if  listened  to,  guide 
and  comfort  us  under  such  feelings  even  as  thou  hast 
described." 

"  It  will  save  us  from  sin,  lady,  but  not  from  sor- 
row," answered  Rose;  "and  wlierefore  should  we, 
with  our  eyes  open,  rush  into  circumstances  where 
duty  must  war  with  inclination?  Why  row  against 
wind  and  tide,  when  you  may  as  easily  take  advan- 
tage of  the  breeze  ?" 

^'Because  the  voyage  of  my  life  lies  where  winds 
and  currents  oppose  me,"  answered  Eveline.  "It  is 
my  fat(',  Rose." 

"  Not  unless  you  make  it  such  by  choice,"  answered 
Rose.  "  O,  could  you  but  have  seen  the  pale  cheek, 
sunken  eye,  and  dejected  bearing  of  my  poor  mother ! 
— I  have  said  too  much." 

"It  was  then  your  mother,"  said  her  young  lady, 
"of  whose  unhappy  wedlock  you  have  spoken  ?" 

"It  was— it  was,"  said  Rose,  bursting  into  tears. 
"I  have  exposed  my  own  shame  to  save  you  from 
sorrow.  Unhappy  she  was,  though  most  guiltless — 
so  unhappy,  that  the  breach  of  the  dyke,  and  the  inun 
dation  in  which  she  perished,  were,  but  for  my  sake, 
to  her  welcome  as  night  to  the  weary  labourer.  She 
had  a  heart  like  yours,  formed  to  love  and  be  loved  ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  honour  to  yonder  proud  Baron, 
to  say  he  had  such  worth  as  my  fathers.— Yet  was 
she  most  unhappy.  O!  my  sweet  lady,  be  war-.ed 
and  break  off'  this  ill-omened  match !" 

Eveline  returned  the  pressure  with  which  the  affei,- 
fionate  girl,  as  she  clung  to  her  hand,  enf(jrced  her 
well-meant  advice,  and  then  muttered,  with  aprofound 
sigh, — "Rose,  it  is  too  late." 

"Never — never,"  said  Rose,  looking  eagerly  arouna 
the  room.     "Where  are  those  writing  materials?- 
Let  mo  bring  Father  Aldrovand,  <ind  insiriicl  him  ■>! 
2.'>* 
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your  pleasure  —or,  stay,  the  ^ood  father  hath  hirnself 
an  eve  on  the  splendours  of  the  world  which  he  thinks 
he  has  abandoned — he  will  be  no  safe  secretary. — 
I  will  go  myself  to  the  Lord  Constable — me  his  rank 
cannot  dazzle,  or  his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  over- 
awe. I  will  tell  him  he  doth  no  knightlv  part  towards 
vou,  to  press  his  contract  with  your  father  in  such  an 
hour  of  helpless  sorrow — no  pious  part,  in  delaying 
the  execution  of  his  vows  for  the  purpose  of  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage — no  honest  part,  to  press  himself 
on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  decided  in  his  favour 
— no  wise  part,  to  marry  one  whom  he  must  presently 
abandon,  either  to  solitude,  or  to  the  dangers  of  a  pro- 
fligate court." 

^'  You  have  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy.  Rose," 
said  her  mistress,  sadlv  smiling  through  her  tears  at 
her  vouthful  attendant's  zeal. 

"  Xot  courage  for  it !— and  wherefore  not  ?— Try 
me,''  answered  the  Flemish  maiden,  in  return.  "I 
am  neither  Saracen  nor  Welshman—his  lance  and 
sword  scare  me  not.  I  follow  not  his  banner — his 
voice  of  command  concerns  me  not.  I  could  with 
yonr  leave,  boldly  tell  him  he  is  a  selfish  man,  veiling 
with  fair  and  honourable  pretext  his  pursuit  of  objects 
which  concern  his  own  pride  and  gratification,  and 
founding  high  claims  on  having  rendered  the  services 
which  common  humanity  demanded.  And  all  for 
what  ?— Forsooth,  the  great  De  Lacy  must  have  an 
heir  to  his  noble  house,  and  his  fair  nephew  is  not 
good  enough  to  be  his  representative,  because  his 
mother  was  of  Anglo-Sa.xon  strain,  and  the  real 
heir  must  be  pure  unmixed  Norman ;  and  for  this 
Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
must  be  wedded  to  a  man  who  might  be  her  father, 
and  who,  after  leaving  her  unprotected  for  years, 
will  return  in  such  guise  as  might  beseem  her  grand- 
father !"  . 

"Shnce  he  is  thus  scrupulous  concerning  purity 
of  lineage,"  said  Eveline,  "  perhaps  he  may  call  to 
mind — what  so  good  a  herala  as  he  is  cannot  fail  to 
know— that  I  am  of  Sa.xon  strain  by  my  father's 
mother." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Rose,  "  he  will  forgive  that  blot  in  the 
heiress  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  Fie,  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "  thou  dost 
him  wrong  in  taxing  him  with  avance." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose:  "  but  he  is  unde- 
niablv  ambitious  ;  and  Avarice,  I  liave  heard,  is  Am- 
bvion's  bastard  brother,  though  Ambition  be  some- 
times ashamed  of  the  relationship." 

"  You  speak   too  boldly,  damsel,"  said   Eveline ; 


"  That  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hath  been  a  mighty 
favourite  of  late,"  said  Rose;  "time  was  wneii  it 
was  otherwise." 

"I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost,"  sad 
Eveline;  "but  she  is  old  Raoul's  wife — she  was  a 
sort  of  half-favourite  with  my  dear  father — who,  like 
other  men,  was  perhaps  taken  by  that  very  freedom 
which  we  think  unseemly  in  persdns  of  our  sex  ;  and 
then,  there  is  no  otiicr  woman  in  the  Castle  that  hath 
such  skill  in  empacketing  clothes  without  the  risk  of 
their  bein^  injured." 

"  That  last_  reasoii  alone,"  said  Rose,  smiling,  "  is, 
I  admit,  an  irresistible  pretension  to  favour,  and  Dame 
Gillian  shall  presently  attend  you. — But  take  my  ad- 
vice, lady — keep  her  to  her  bales  and  her  mails,  and  let 
her  not  prate  to  you  on  what  concerns  her  not." 

So  saving.  Rose  left  the  apartment,  and  her  young 
lady  looked  after  her  in  silence — then  murmured  to 
herself— "Rose  loves  me  truly;  but  she  would  wil- 
hngly  be  more  of  the  mistress  than  the  maiden  ;  and 
then  she  is  somewhat  jealous  of  every  other  person 
that  approaches  me. — It  is  strange,  that  I  have  n.^t 
seen  Damian  de  Lacy  since  my  interview  with  the 
Constable.  He  anticipates,  I  suppose,  the  chance  of 
his  finding  in  me  a  severe  aunt !" 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowed  for  orders  with 
reference  to  her  removal  early  on  the  morrow,  began 
now  to  divert  the  current  of  their  lady's  thoughts 
from  the  consideration  of  her  own  particular  situa- 
tion, which,  as  the  prospect  presented  nothing  plea- 
sant, with  the  elastic  spirit  of  youtii,  she  willingly 
postponed  till  further  leisure. 


C&APTER   XIIL 

Too  much  rest  is  rust^ 
Tliere's  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 

We  tyne  by  too  much  trust, 
So  we'll  be  up  and  ranging. — Old  SoTig. 

E.\ELY  on  the  subsequent  morning,  a  gallant  com- 
pany, saddened  indeed  by  the  deep  mourning  which 
their  principals  wore,  left  the  well-deiended  Castle  oi 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  been  so  lately  the 
scene  of  such  remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  e.xhale  the  heavy 
dews  which  had  fallen  durinp  the  night,  and  to  dis- 
perse the  thin  gray  mist  which  eddied  arosnd  towers 
and  battlements,  when  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  six 
crossbowmen  on  horseback,  and  as  many  spearmen 
on  foot,  salliai  forth  from  under  the  Gothic  gateway, 
and   crossed   the  sounding  drawbridge.    Al"ter  this 


and,  while  I  acknowledge  your  affection,  it  becomes  j  advanced  guard,  came  four  householcT  ser%'ant.s  well 


me  to  check  your  mode  of  expression.' 

"  ,Xay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Rose. 
— "  To  Eveline,  whom  I  love,  and  who  loves  me.  I 
can  speak  freely— but  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse, the  proud  Norman  damsel,  (which  when 
you  choose  to  be  you  can  be,)  I  can  curtsey  as  low  as 
my  station  demands,  and  speak  as  little  truth  as  she 
cares  to  hear." 

"Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl,"  said  Eveline : 
■'no  one  who  did  not  know  thee  would  think  that 
soft  and  childish  exterior  covered  such  a  soul  of  fire. 
Thy  mother  must  indeed  have  been  the  being  of  feel- 
ing and  passion  you  paint  her;  for  thy  father- nay, 
nav,  never  arm  in  hisdcfence  until  he  be  attacked^I 
only  meant  to  say,  that  his  solid  sense  and  sound 
judgment  are  his  most  distinguished  qualities." 

"And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them, 
lady,"  said  Rose. 

"In  fitting  things  I  will;  but  he  were  rather  an 
unmeit  counsellor  in  that  which  we  now  treat  of," 
said  Eveline. 

"  Vou  mistake  him,"  answered  Rose  Flammock, 
"  and  underrate  his  value.  Sound  iudpnnent  is  like 
to  •ha  graduated  measuring-wand,  wliich,  though 
usually  ajjpiied  only  to  coarser  cloths,  will  give  Witli 
<=^ual  truth  the  diine.isions  of  Indian  silk,  or  of  cloth 
ol  gold" 

"  Weil— well — this  affair  presses  not  instantly  at 
least,''  said  the  young  lady.  "  Leave  me  now.  Rose, 
and  send  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hither — I  have  direc- 
tions to  give  about  the  packing  and  remoiral  of  my 
v  •ardiiibe." 


I  mounted,  and  after  them,  as  many  inferior  leniale 
attendants,  all  in  mourning.  Then  rode  forth  the 
young  Lady  Eveline  herself,  occupying  the  centre  ol 
the  little  procession,  and  her  long  black  robes  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  colour  of  her  milkvyhite 
palfrey.  Besitie  h.r,  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift  of 
tier  affectionate  father,— who  had  procured  it  at  a 
high  rate,  and  who  would  have  given  half  his  sub- 
stance to  gi-atifv  his  daughter, — sat  the  girlish  form  of 
Rose  Flammock,  who  had  so  much  of  juvenile  shy- 
ness in  her  manner,  so  much  of  feeling  and  of  judg- 
ment in  her  thoughts  and  actions.  Dame  Margery 
followed,  mixed  in  the  partv  escprted  by  Father  Al- 
drovand,  whose  company  she  chiefly  frequented  ;  foi 
Mari^ery  affected  a  little  the  character  of  the  devotee, 
and  her  influence  in  the  family,  as  having  been  Eve- 
line's nurse,  was  so  great  as  to  render  her  no  improper 
companion  for  the  chaplain,  when  her  lady  aid  not 
require  her  attendance  on  her  own  person.  Then 
came  old  Raoul  the  huntsman,  his  wife,  and  two  of 
three  other  officers  of  Raymond  Berenger's  house- 
hold ;  the  steward  with  iiis  golden  chain,  velvet  cas- 
sock, and  white  wand,  bringing  up  tlie  rear,  whicK 
was  closed  by  a  small  band  of  archers,  and  four  men- 
at-arms.  The  guards,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  oJ 
the  attendants,  were  only  designed  to  give  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  honour  to  the  young  lady's  movements, 
b/  accompanying  her  a  short  space  trom  the  castle, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Constable  of  Chester, 
who,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  lances,  proposed  himsell 
to  escort  Eveline  as  far  as  Gloucester,  the  place  of  hei 
destination.    Under  his  protection  no  danger  wao  to 
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oe  ariprehendori,  even  if  tlie  severe  defeat  so  lately 
sustained  by  the  Welsh  had  not  of  itself  been  likely 
to  prevent  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  those  hostile 
mountaineers,  to  disturb  the  safety  of  the  marches 
for  some  time  to  come. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  which  permitted 
ihe  armed  part  of  Eveline's  retinue  to  return  for  the 
protection  of  the  castle,  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
ihe  district  around,  the  Constable  awaited  her  at  the 
ratal  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  band  of  selected 
Horsemen  whom  he  had  ordered  to  attend  upon  him. 
The  pariii  s  halted,  as  if  to  salute  each  other;  but  the 
Constable,  observing  that  Eveline  drew  her  veil  more 
closely  around  her,  and  recollecting  the  loss  she  had 
so  lately  sustaineflon  that  luckless  spot,  had  the  judg- 
ment to  ciuifine  his  greeting  to  a  mute  reverence,  so 
low  that  the  lofty  plume  which  he  wore,  (for  he  was 
now  in  complete  armour,)  mingled  with  the  flowing 
mane  of  his  gallant  hor.se.  Wilkin  Flammock  next 
halted,  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  had  any  farther  com- 
mands. 

"None,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  "but  to  be,  as 
ever,  true  and  watchful." 

"The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff!"  said  Flammock. 
"Some  rude  sagacity,  and  a  stout  hand  instead  of  a 
sharp  case  of  teeth,  are  all  that  I  can  claim  to  be  added 
to  them— I  will  do  my  best.— Fare  thee  well,  Roschen  ! 
Thou  art  going  among  strangers — forget  not  the  qua- 
lities which  made  thee  loved  at  home.  The  saints 
bless  thee — farewell !" 

The  steward  ne.xt  approached  to  take  his  leave,  but 
in  doing  so,  had  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  It 
had  been  the  pleasure  of  Raoul,  who  was  in  his  own 
disposition  crossgrained,  and  in  person  rheumatic,  to 
accommodate  himself  with  an  old  Arab  horse,  which 
had  been  kept,  for  the  sake  of  the  breed,  as  lean,  and 
almost  as  lame  as  himself  and  with  a  temper  as  vi- 
cious as  that  of  a  fiend.  Betwixt  the  rider  and  the 
horse  was  a  constant  misunderstanding,  testified  on 
Raoul's  part  by  oaths,  rough  checks  with  the  curb, 
and  severe  digging  with  the  spurs,  which  Mahouna 
(so  paganishly  was  the  horse  named)  answered  by 
plunging,  bounding,  and  endeavouring  by  all  expe- 
dients If,  unseat  his  rider,  as  well  as  striking  and  lash- 
ing out  furiously  at  whatever  else  approached  him.  It 
was  thought  by  many  of  the  household,  that  Raoul 
preferred  this  vicious  cross- tempered  animal  upon  all 
occasions  when  he  travelled  in  company  with  his 
wife,  in  order  to  take  advantage  by  the  chdnce,  that 
amongst  the  various  kicks,  plunges,  gambades,  lash- 
ings out,  and  other  eccentricities  of  Mahound,  his 
heels  might  come  in  contact  with  Dame  Gillian's  ribs. 
And  now,  wheri  as  the  important  steward  spun'ed  up 
his  palfrey  to  kiss  his  young  lady's  hand,  and  to  take 
his  leave,  it  seemed  to  the  bystanders  as  if  Raoul  so 
managed  his  bridle  and  spur,  that  Mahound  yerked 
out  his  hoofs  at  the  same  moment,  one  of  which 
coming  in  contact  with  the  steward's  thigh,  would 
liave  splintered  it  like  a  rotten  reed,  had  the  parties 
been  a  couple  of  inches  nearer  to  each  other.  As  it 
was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable  darnage; 
and  they  that  observed  the  grin  upon  Raoul's  vinegar 
countenance  entertained  little  doubt,  that  JMahound's 
heels  then  and  there  avenged  certain  nods,  winks,  and 
wreathed  smiles,  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  gold- 
chamed  functionary  and  the  coquettish  tirewoman 
since  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  iiicident  abridged  the  painful  solemnity  of  part- 
ing betwixt  the  Lady  Eveline  and  her  dependants,  and 
lessened  at  the  same  time  the  formality  of  her  meet- 
ing with  the  Constable,  and,  as  it  were,  resigning 
herself  to  his  protection. 

Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  commanded  si.x  of  his  men- 
at-arms  to  proceed  as  an  advanced-guard,  remained 
himself  to  see  the  steward  properlv  deposited  on  a 
jitter,  and  then,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  marched 
in  military  fashion  about  one  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear  of  Lady  Eveline  and  her  retinue,  judiciously  for- 
bearing to  present  himself  to  her  society  while  she  was 
engaged  in  the  orisons  which  the  place  where  thev 
met  naturally  suggested,  and  waiting  patiently  until 
the  elasticity  of  youthful  temper  should  require  some 
•diversion  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  scene 
•uspired. 


Guided  by  this  policy,  the  Constable  did  not  ap- 
proach the  ladies  until  the  advance  of  the  morning 
rendered  it  politeness  to  remind  them,  that  aplea.saii'. 
spot  for  breaking  their  fast  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  had  ventured  to  make  some  prepara- 
tions for  rest  and  refreshment.  Immediately  after  the 
Lady  Eveline  had  intimated  her  acceptance  of  this 
courtesy,  they  came  in  si^ht  of  the  spot  he  alluded  to 
marked  by  an  ancient  oaK,  which,  spreading  its  broad 
branches  far  and  wide,  reminded  the  traveller  of  that 
of  Mamre,  under  which  celestial  beings  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  the  patriarch.  Across  two  of  these  iuige 
projecting  arms  was  flung  a  piece  of  rose-coloured 
sarsnet,  as  a  canopy  to  keep  ofl'  the  morning  beams, 
which  were  already  rising  high.  Cushions  of  silk, 
interchanged  with  others  covered  with  the  furs  of 
animals  of  the  chase,  were  arranged  round  a  repast, 
which  a  Norman  cook  had  done  his  utmost  to  distin- 
guish, by  the  superior  delicacy  of  his  art,  from  the 
gross  meals  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  penurious  sim- 
plicity of  the  Welsh  tables.  A  fountain,  which  bubbled 
from  under  a  large  mossy  stone  at  some  distance,  re- 
freshed the  air  with  its  sound,  and  the  taste  with  its 
liquid  crystal ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  formed  a 
cistern  for  cooling  two  or  three  flasks  of  Gascon  wine 
and  hippocras,  which  were  at  that  time  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  the  morning  meal. 

When  Eveline,  with  Rose,  tlie  Confessor,  and  at 
some  farther  distance  her  faithful  nurse,  was  seated 
at  this  silvan  banquet,  the  leaves  rustling  to  a  gentle 
breeze,  the  water  bubbling  in  the  background,  the 
birds  twittering  around,  while  the  half-heard  sounds 
of  corrversation  and  laughter  at  a  distance  announced 
that  their  guard  was  in  the  vicinity,  she  could  not  avoid 
rnaking  the  Coristable  some  natural  compliment  on 
his  happy  selection  of  a  place  of  repose. 

"  You  do  me  more  than  justice,"  replied  the  Baron  ; 
"the  spot  was  selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath  a 
fancy  like  a  minstrel.  Myself  am  but  slow  in  imagining 
such  devices." 

Rose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she  endea- 
voured to  look  into  her  very  inmost  soul ;  but  Eveline 
answered  with  the  utmost'simplicity,— "  And  where- 
fore hath  not  the  noble  Damian  waited  to  join  us  at 
the  entertainment  which  he  hath  directed?" 

"He  prefers  riding  onward,"  said  the  Baron,  "with 
some  light-horsemen;  for,  notwithstanding  there  are 
now  no  Welsh  knaves  stirring,  yet  the  marches  are 
never  free  from  robbers  and  outlaws;  and  though 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  like  ours,  yet  you 
should  not  be  alarmed  even  by  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger." 

I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it  lately,"  said 
Eveline;  and  relapsed  into  the  melancholy  mood  from 
which  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had  for  a  moment 
awakened  ner. 

Mean  while,  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  squire,  his  mailed  hood  and  its  steel 
crest,  as  well  as  his  gauntlets,  remained  in  his  flexible 
coat-of-mail,  composed  entirely  of  rings  of  steel  curi- 
ously interwoven,  his  hands  bare,  and  his  brows  co- 
vered with  a  velvet  bonnet  of  a  peculiar  fashion, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  knights,  and  called  a  moi-- 
tier,  which  permitted  him  both  to  converse  and  to  eat 
more  easily  than  when  he  wore  the  full  defensive 
armour.  His  discourse  was  plain,  sensible,  and  manly ; 
and,  turning  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  tho 
precautions  to  be  observed  for  governing  and  defend 
ing  so  disorderly  a  frontier,  it  became  gradually  in 
teresting  to  Eveline,  one  of  whose  warmest  w  I'shes 
was  to  be  the  protectress  of  her  father's  vassals.  De 
Lacy,  ori  his  part,  seemed  rnuch  pleased ;  for,  y  lung 
as  Eveline  was,  her  questions  snowed  intelligence, 
and  her  mode  of  answering,  both  apprehension  ana 
docility.  In  short,  familiarity  was  so  Sar  established 
betwixt  them,  that,  in  the  next  stage  of  their  journey, 
the  Constable  seemed  to  think  his  appropriate  place 
was  at  the  Lady  Eveline's  bridle-rein  ;  and  although 
she  certainly  did  not  countenance  his  attendance, 
vet  neither  did  she  seem  willing  to  discourage  it.-  - 
Himself  no  ardent  lover,  although  captivated  both 
with  the  beauty  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  fair 
orphan,  De  Lacy  was  satisfied  with  being  endured  as 
a  companion,  and  made  no  efforts  to  improve  .lie 
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opportunity  which  this  famihanty  artorded  him,  by  re- 
currin"  to  any  of  the  topics  of  the  preceding  day. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon  in  a  small  village,  where 
the  sanie  purveyor  had  made  preparations  for  their 
accommodation,  and  particularly  for  that  of  the  Lady 
Eveline ;  but,  something  to  her  surprise,  he  himself 
remained  invisible.  The  conversation  of  the  Constable 
of  Cliester  was,  doubtless,  in  ihe  highest  degi-ee  in- 
structive; but  at  Eveline's  years,  a  maiden  might  be 
excused  for  wishing  some  addition  to  the  society  in 
I  lie  person  of  a  younger  and  less  serious  attendant ; 
and  when  she  recollected  the  regularity  with  which 
Damian  Lacy  had  hitherto  made  his  respects  to  her, 
she  raiher  wondered  at  his  continued  absence.  But 
her  reflection  went  no  deeper  than  the  passing  thought 
of  one  who  was  not  quite  so  much  delighted  with  her 
present  company  as  not  to  believe  it  capable  of  an 
agreeable  addition.  She  was  lending  a  patient  ear  to 
the  account  which  the  Constal)le  gave  her  of  the  de- 
scent and  pedigree  of  a  gallant  knight  of  the  distin- 
gu  shed  family  of  Herbert,  at  whose  castle  he  purposed 
to  repose  during  the  night,  when  one  of  the  retinue 
announced  a  messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Baldring- 
ham. 

"My  honoured  father's  aunt,"  said  Eveline,  arising 
to  testify  that  respect  for  age  and  relationship  which 
the  manners  of  the  time  required. 

"  I  knew  not,"  said  the  Constable,  "  that  my  gal- 
lant friend  had  such  a  relative." 

"She  was  my  grandmother's  sister,"  answered 
Eveline,  "a  noble  Saxon  lady;  but  she  disliked  the 
inatch  formed  with  a  Norman  house,  and  never  saw 
her  sister  after  the  period  of  her  marriage." 

She  broke  offj  as  the  messenger,  who  had  the 'ap- 
pearance of  the  steward  of  a  person  of  consequence, 
entered  their  presence,  and,  bending  his  knee  reverent- 
ly, delivered  a  letter,  which,  being  examined  by  Father 
Aldrovand,  was  found  to  contaiilxhe  following  invita- 
tion, expressed,  not  in  French,  then  the  general  lan- 
guage of  communication  amongst  the  gentry,  but  in 
ihe  old  Saxon  language,  modified  as  it  now  was  by 
some  intermixture  of  French. 

"If  the  grand-daughter  of  Aelfreid  of  Baldringham 
hath  so  miich  of  the  old  Saxon  strain  as  to  desire  to 
see  an  ancient  relation,  who  still  dwells  in  the  house 
of  her  forefathers,  and  lives  after  their  manner,  she  is 
thus  invited  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the  dweUing  of 
Ermengarde  of  Baldringham." 

"  Your  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  decline  the 
P'esent  hospitality?"  said  the  Constable  de  Lacy; 

the  noble  Herbert  expects  us,  and  has  made  great 
preparation." 

"Your  presence  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  "will 
more  than  console  him  for  my  absence.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  I  should  meet  my  aunt's  advances  to 
reconciliation,  since  she  has  condescended  to  make 
thtm." 

De  Lacy's  brow  was  slightly  clouded,  for  seldom 
had  he  met  with  any  thing  approaching  to  contra- 
diction of  his  pleasure.  "I  pray  you  to  reflect,  Lady 
Eveline  "  he  said,  "  that  your  aunt's  house  is  probably 
defencejess,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly  guarded.— 
\Vould  it  not  be  your  pleasure  that  I  should  continue 
my  dutiful  attendance  T' 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her  own 
house,  be  the  sole  judge;  and  methinks,  as  she  has 
not  defined  it  necessary  to  request  the  honour  of  your 
lordship's  company,  it  were  unbecoming  in  me  to 
permit  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  attendance: — you 
have  already  had  but  too  much  on  my  account." 

"  But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  madam,"  said 
De  I^acy,  unwilling  to  leave  his  charge. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,  caanot  be  endangered  in  the 
house  of  so  near  a  relative;  whatever  precautions  she 
.*iiav  take  on  her  own  behalf,  will  doubtless  be  amply 
SLiflicient  for  mine." 

"  I  hope  11  wil  ^e  found  so,"  said  De  Lacy ;  "  and  I 
will  at  least  aaa  tc  them  tlie  security  of  a  patrol  around 
'.he  castle  during  your  abode  in  it."  He  stopped,  and 
then  proceeded  wnth  some  hesitation  to  express  his 
hope,  that  Eveline,  now  about  to  visit  a  kinswoman 
whoHC  prejudices  against  the  Norman  race  were  ge- 
iiL rally  known,  would  be  on  her  guard  against  what 
ihe  iiugiu  hear  upon  that  subject. 


Eveline  answered  with  dignity,  that  the  daiighte. 
of  Raymond  Berenger  was  unlikely  to  listen  to  any 
opinions  which  would  atlect  the  dignity  of  that  good 
knight's  nation  and  descent;  and  with  this  assurance, 
the  Constable  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
which  had  more  special  reference  to  himself  and  his 
suit,  was  compelled  to  reiiiain  satisfied.  He  recol- 
lected also  that  the  castle  of  Herbert  was  within  two 
miles  of  the  habitation  of  the  Lady  of  Baldringham, 
and  that  his  separation  from  Eveline  was  but  for  one 
night ;  yet  a  sense  of  the  difl'erence  betwixt  their  years, 
and  perhaps  of  his  own  deficiency  in  those  lighter 
qualifications  by  which  the  female  heart  is  supposed 
to  be  most  frequently  won,  rendered  even  this  tem- 
porary absence  matter  of  anxious  thought  and  appre- 
hension; so  that,  during  their  afternoon  journey,  ho 
rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side,  rather  meditating 
what  inight  chance  to-morrow,  than  endeavouring  to 
avail  himself  of  present  opportunity.  In  this  unsocial 
manner  they  travelled  on  until  the  point  was  reached 
where  they  were  to  separate  for  the  evening. 

This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  they  could 
see,  on  the  right  hand,  the  castle  of  Amelot  Herbert, 
rising  high  upon  an  eminence,  with  all  its  Gothic  pin- 
nacles and  turrets;  and  on  the  left,  low-embo>vered 
amongst  oaken  woods,  the  rude  and  lonely  dwelling 
in  which  the  Lady  of  Baldringham  still  maintained 
the  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  looked  with 
contempt  and  hatred  on  all  innovations  that  had  been 
introduced  since  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Here  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  having  charged  a  part 
of  his  men  to  attend  tiie  Lady  Eveline  to  the  house 
of  her  relation,  and  to  keep  watch  around  it  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  might  not 
give  offence  or  inconvenience  to  the  family,  kissed  her 
hand,  and  took  a  reluctant  leave.  Eveline  proceeded 
onwards  by  a  path  so  little  trodden,  as  to  show  th,e 
solitary  condition  of  the  mansion  to  which  it  led. 
Large  kine,  of  an  uncommon  and  valuable  breed, 
were  feeding  in  the  rich  pastures  around ;  and  now 
and  then  fallow  deer,  which  appeared  to  have  lost  the 
shyness  of  their  nature,  tripped  across  the  glades  of 
the  woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in  small  groups  under 
some  great  oak.  The  transient  pleasure  which  such  a 
scene  of  rural  quiet  was  calculated  to  afford,  changed 
to  more  serious  feelings,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought 
her  at  once  in  front  of  the  mansion-house,  of  which 
she  had  seen  nothing  since  she  first  beheld  it  from 
the  point  where  she  parted  with  the  Constable,  and 
which  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  regarding 
with  some  apprehension. 

The  house,  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle,  was 
only  two  stories  high,  low  and  massively  built,  with 
doors  and  windows  forming  the  heavv  round  arch 
which  is  usually  called  Saxon  ; — the  walls  were  man- 
tled with  various  creeping  plants,  which  had  crept 
along  them  undisturbed — grass  grew  up  to  the  very 
threshold,  at  which  hung  a  bufTalo's  horn,  suspended 
by  a  brass  chain.  A  massive  door  of  black  oak  closed 
a  gate,  which  much  resembled  the  ancient  entrance 
of  a  ruined  sepulchre,  and  not  a  soul  appeared  to  ac- 
knowledge or  greet  their  arrival. 

"  Were  I  you.  my  Ladv  Eveline,"  said  the  officious 
dame  Gillian,  'I  would  turn  bridle  yet;  for  this  old 
dungeon  seems  little  hkely  to  afiord  food  or  shelter  to 
Christian  folks." 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet  attendant, 
though  herself  exchanging  a  look  with  Rose  which 
confessed  something  like  timidity,  as  she  commanded 
Raoul  to  blow  the  horn  at  the  gate.  "I  have  heard," 
she  said,  "  that  my  aunt  loves  the  ancient  customs 
so  vvell,  that  she  is  loath  to  adnnt  into  her  halls  any 
thing  younger  than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. I' 

Raoul,  in  the  mean  tiiiie,  cursing  the  rude  instrument 
which  battled  his  skill  in  sounding  a  regular  cali,  and 
gave  voice  only  to  a  tremendous  and  discordant  roar, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  old  walls,  thick  as  they 
were,  repeated  his  summons  three  times  before  they 
obtained  admittance.  On  the  third  sounding,  tiic 
gate  opened,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  of 
both  sexes  appeared  in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  a  great  fire  of  wood  was  send- 
ing its  furnace-blast  up  an  antique  chimney,  whose 
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front,  as  extensive  as  rhat  of  a  modern  kitchen,  was 
carved  over  witii  ornaments  of  massive  stone,  and 
parnisliedon  the  top  with  a  long  range  of  niciies,  from 
cacli  of  which  frowned  the  image  of  some  Saxon 
saint,  v\  hose  harl)arous  name  was  scarce  to  be  foimd 
in  the  Romish  calendar. 

The  s:une  oHiccr  who  had  brought  the  invitation 
from  his  lady  to  Eveline,  now  stepped  forward,  as 
she  siiiposed,  to  assist  her  from  her  palf'rey;  but  it 
was  in  reality  to  lead  it  by  the  bridle-rein  into  the 
paved  hall  itself,  and  up  to  a  raised  platform,  or  dais, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  she  was  at  length  permitted 
to  dismount.  Two  matrons  of  advanced  years,  and 
four  young  women  of  gentle  birth,  educated  by  the 
bountv  of  Ermengarde,  attended  with  reverence  the 
arrival  of  her  kinswoman.  Eveline  would  have  in- 
quired of  them  for  her  grand-nunt,  but  the  matrons 
with  unich  resnect  laid  their  fingers  on  their  mouths, 
as  if  to  enjoin  her  silence ;  a  gesture  which,  united  to 
the  singularity  of  her  reception  in  other  respects,  still 
further  excited  her  curiosity  to  see  her  venerable 
relative. 

It  was  soon  gratified  ;  for,  through  a  pair  of  fold- 
ing-doors, which  opened  not  far  from  the  platform  on 
which  she  s^ood,  she  was  ushered  into  a  large  low 
apartment  hung  with  arras;  at  the  upper  end  of 
whicii,  under  a  species  of  canopy,  was  seated  the  an- 
cient Lady  of  Baldringham.  Fourscore  years  had 
not  quenched  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  or  bent  an 
inch  of  her  stately  height ;  Iwr  gray  hair  was  still  so 
profuse  as  to  form  a  tier,  combined  as  it  was  with  a 
chaplet  of  ivy  leaves ;  her  long  dark-coloured  gown 
fell  in  ample  folds,  and  the  broidered  girdle,  wliich 
gathered  it  around  her,  was  fastened  by  a  buckle  of 
gold,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  were  worth 
an  Earl's  ransom  ;  her  features,  which  had  once  been 
beautiful,  or  rather  majestic,  bore  still,  though  faded 
and  wrinkled,  an  air  pf  melancholy  and  stern  grandeur, 
that  assorted  well  v/ith  her  garb  and  deportment.  She 
had  a  stafl'  of  ebony  in  her  hand  ;  at  her  feet  rested  a 
large  aged  wolf-dog,  who  pricked  his  ears  and  bristled 
up  his  neck,  as  the  step  of  a  stranger,  a  sound  so  sel- 
dom heard  in  those  halls,  approached  the  chair  in 
which  his  aged  mistress  sat  motionless. 

"Peace,  Thryme,"  said  the  venerable  dame;  "and 
thou,  daughter  of  the  house  of  Baldringham,  ap- 
proach, and  fear  not  their  ancient  servant." 

The  hound  sunk  down  to  his  couchant  posture 
when  she  spoke,  and,  excepting  the  red  glare  of  his 
eyes,  miuht  have  seemed  a  hieroglyphical  emblem, 
lying  at  the  feet  of  some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden 
or  Freya  ;  so  strongly  did  the  appearance  of  Ermen- 
garde, with  her  rod  and  her  chaplet,  correspond  with 
tne  ideas  of  the  days  of  Paganism.  Yet  he  who  had 
thus  deemed  of  her  would  have  done  therein  much 
injustice  to  a  venerable  Christian  matron,  who  had 
given  many  a  hide  of  land  to  holy  church,  in  honour 
of  God  and  Saint  Dunstan. 

Ermengarde's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of  the 
same  antiquated  and  formal  cast  with  her  mansion 
and  her  exterior.  She  did  not  at  first  arise  from  her 
seat  when  the  noble  maiden  approached  her,  nor  did 
she  even  admit  her  to  the  salute  which  she  advanced 
to  ofier ;  but,  laying  her  hand  on  Eveline's  arm, 
etoppeci  her  as  she  advanced,  and  perused  her  counte- 
nance with  an  earnest  and  unsparing  eye  of  minute 
observation. 

"Berw'ne,"  she  said  to  the  most  favoured  of  the 
two  attendants,  "our  niece  hath  the  skin  and  eyes  of 
the  Saxon  hue;  but  the  hue  of  h'^r  eve-brows  and 
hair  is  from  the  foreigner  and  alien. — Thou  art,  never- 
thciless,  welcome  to  my  house,  maiden,"  she  added, 
addressing  Eveline,  "especially  if  thou  canst  iiear  to 
hear  that  thou  art  not  absolutely  a  perfect  creature,  as 
doubt'ess  these  flatterers  around  thee  have  taught 
thae  to  believe." 

So  saying,  she  at  lengh  arose,  and  saluted  her  niece 
W'lin  u  kiss  on  the  forehead.  She  released  her  not, 
however,  from  her  grasp,  but  proceerled  to  give  the 
aiieniion  to  her  garments  which  she  had  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  her  features. 

^^"Saini  Dunstan  keep  us  from  vanity  I"  she  said; 
'and  so  this  is  the  new  guise — and  modes!  maidens 
wear   such    tunics  as  these,  showing   the  shape  of 


their  persons  as  plain  as  if  {Saint  Mary  defend  usT 
they  were  altogether  without  garments!  And  see, 
Berwine,  these  gauds  on  the  neck,  and  that  neck 
itself  uncovered  as  low  as  the  shoulder— these  be  tiie 
guises  which  strangers  have  bronght  into  merry 
England!  and  this  pouch,  like  a  jr.ayer's  placket. 
ha;n  but  little  to  do  wiih  luiusewifery,  I  wot;  ant' 
the  dagger,  too,  like  a  glee-mnii's  wife,  that  rides  a 
mumming  in  masculine  apparel— dost  thou  ever  1:0 
I  to  the  wars,  maiden,  that  thou  wearest  steel  at  thv 
'  girdle?" 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  by  the 
depreciatiiig  catalogue  of  her  apparel,  replied  to  the 
last  question  with  some  spirit, — "The  mode  niay 
have  altered,  madam  ;  but  I  only  wear  such  j-ir- 
inents  as  are  now  worn  by  those  of  my  age  and  condi- 
tion. For  the  poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it  is  not 
many  days  since  I  regarded  it  as  the  last  resource 
betwixt  me  and  dishonour." 

"  The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Berwiae," 
said  Dame  Ermengarde;  "and,  in  truth,  pass  we 
but  over  some  of  these  vain  fripperies,  is  attired  in  a 
comely  fashion.— Thy  father,  I  hear,  fell  knight-like 
in  the  field  of  battJe." 

"  He  did  so,"  answered  Eveline  her  eye.«  filling 
with  tears  at  the  recollection  of  her  recent  Joss. 

"I  never  saw  him,"  continued  Dame  Ermengarde; 
"  he  earned  the  old  Norman  scorn  towards  the  Saxon 
stock,  whom  they  wed  but  for  what  they  can  make 
by  them,  as  the  bramble  clings  to  the  elm  ; — nay, 
never  seek  to  vindicate  him,"  she  continiu  d,  observ- 
ing that  Eveline  ^yas  about  to  speak,  "I  havt.  known 
the  Norman  spirit  for  many  a  year  ere  thcu  wen 
born." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the  cham- 
ber, and,  after  a  long  genuflection,  asked  his  lady's 
pleasure  concerning  the  guard  of  Norman  soldiers 
who  remained  without  the  mansion. 

"Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baldrint, 
ham  !"  said  the  old  lady,  fiercely;  "who  brings  them 
hither,  and  fot  what  purpose?" 

"They  came,  as  I  think,"  said  the  sewer,  "to  wait 
on  and  guard  this  gracious  young  lady." 

"What,  mv  daughter,"  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  reproach,  "darest  thou  not  trust  thy- 
self unguarded  for  one  night  m  the  castle  of  thy  fore 
fathers?" 

"  God  forbid  else  !"  said  Eveline,  "But  these  men 
are  not  mine,  nor  under  my  authority.  They  are  part 
of  the  train  of  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  who  left  then) 
to  watch  around  the  castle,  thinking  there  might  bo 
danger  from  robbers."' 

"Robbers,"  said  Ermengarde,  "have never  harmed 
the  house  of  Baldringham,  since  a  Norman  robber 
stole  from  it  its  best  treasure  in  the  person  of  thy 
grandmother. — And  so,  poor  bird,  thou  art  already 
captive — unhappy  flutterer!  But  it  is  thy  lot,  and 
wherefore  should  I  wonder  or  repine?  VVhen  was 
there  fair  maiden  with  a  wealthy  dower,  but  she  was 
ere  maturity  destined  to  be  the  slave  of  some  of  those 
petty  kings,  who  allow  us  to  call  nothing  ours  that 
their  passions  can  covet?  Well — I  cannot  aid  ihec — 
I  am  but  a  poor  and  neglected  woman,  feeble  both 
from  sex  and  age.— And  to  which  of  these  De  Lacys 
art  thou  the  destined  household  drudge?" 

A  question  so  asked,  and  by  one  whose  prejudices 
were  jf  such  a  determined  character,  was  not  likely 
to  draw  from  Eveline  any  confession  of  the  reai  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed,  since  it  was 
but  too  plain  her  Saxon  relation  could  have  atiorded 
her  neither  sound  counsel  nor  useful  assistance.  She 
replied  therefore  briefly,  that  as  the  Lacys,  and  thfl 
Normans  in  general,  were  unwelcome  to  her  kins 
woman,  she  would  entreat  of  the  commander  (  f  tli  1 
patrol  10  withdraw  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bale  • 
ringham.  , 

Not  so,  my  niece,"  said  the  old  lady;  "as  we 
cannot  escape  the  Norman  neighbourhooa,  or  get  be- 
yond the  sound  of  their  curfew,  it  si^gnifiesnot  whether 
they  be  near  our  walls  or  rnore  far  off  so  that  they 
enter  them  not.^And,  Berwine,  bid  Hundwolf  diencn 
the  Normans  with  liquor  and  gorge  them  with  food 
—food  of  the  best,  and  liquor  of  the  strongest.  Lei 
them  not  say  the  old  Saxon  hag  is  churlish  of  her  hos- 
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pitality.  Broach  a  piece  of  wine,  for  I  warrant  tlieir 
gentle  stomachs  brook  no  ale." 

Herwine,  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her 
girdle,  withdrew  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and 
presently  returned.  Mean  while  Ermengarde  pro- 
ceeded to  question  her  niece  more  closely.  "Is  it  that 
thou  wilt  not,  or  canst  not,  tell  me  to  which  of  the 
De  Lacys  thou  art  to  be  bondswoman  7 — to  the  over- 
weening Constable,  who,  sheathed  in  impenetrable 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a  swift  and  strong  horse  as 
invulnerable  as  himself,  takes  pride  that  he  rides  down 
Lnd  stabs  at  his  ease,  and  with  perfect  safety,  the 
naked  Welshmen  ? — or  is  it  to  his  nephesv,  the  beard- 
less Pamian? — or  must  thy  possessions  go  to  mend 
a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that  other  cousin,  Randal 
Lacy,  the  decayed  reveller,  who,  they  say  can  no 
longer  ruffle  it  among  the  debauched  crusaders  for 
want  of  means?" 

"My  honoured  aunt,"  replied  Eveline,  naturally 
displeased  with  this  discourse,  "  to  none  of  the  Lacys, 
and  I  trust  to  none  other,  Saxon  or  Norman,  will 
your  kinswoman  become  a  household  drudge.  There 
was,  before  the  death  of  my  honourable  father,  some 
treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  Constable,  on  which  ac- 
count I  cannot  at  present  decline  his  attendance;  but 
what  maybe  the  issue  of  it,  fate  must  determine." 

"  But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of 
fate  inclines,"  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  low  and  mys- 
terious voice.  "  Those  united  with  us  by  blood  have, 
in  some  sort,  the  privilege  of  looking  forward  beyond 
the  points  of  present  time,  and  seeing  in  their  very  bud 
the  thorns  or  flowers  which  are  one  day  to  encircle 
their  head." 

"  For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman,"  answered 
Eveline,  "I  would  decline  such  foreknowledge,  even 
were  it  possible  to  acquire  it  without  trangressing  the 
rules  of  the  Church.  Could  I  have  foreseen  what  has 
befalleii  me  within  these  last  unhappy  days,  I  had  lost 
the  enjoyment  of  every  happy  moment  before  that 
tune." 

"Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  of  Bald- 
ringham,  "  thou,  like  others  of  thy  race,  must  within 
this  house  conform  to  the  rule,  of  passing  one  night 
within  the  chamber  of  the  Red-Finger. — Berwine, 
see  that  it  be  prepared  for  my  niece's  reception." 

"I — I— ;have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber,  gracious 
aunt,"  said  Eveline,  timidly,  "and  if  it  may  consist 
with  your  good  pleasure,  I  would  not  now  choose  to 
nass  the  night  there.  My  health  has  suttered  by  inv 
late  perils  and  fatigues,  and  with  your  good-will  I  will 
delay  to  another  tune  the  usage,  which  I  have  heard 
is  peculiar  to  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Baldiing- 
ham." 

"And  which,  notwithstanding,  you  would  willingly 
avoid."  said  the  old  Sa.xon  lady,  bending  her  brows 
angrily.  "  Has  not  such  disobedience  cost  your  house 
biiougli  already  7" 

"Indeed,  honoured  and  gracious  lady,"  said  Ber- 
wine, unable  to  forbear  interference,  though  well 
knowing  the  obstinacy  of  her  patroness,  "  that  cham- 
ber IS  in  disrepair,  ana  cannot  easily  on  a  sudden  be 
iiiadc  fit  for  the  Lady  Eveline  ;  and  the  noble  damsel 
Iwoks  so  pale,  and  hath  lately  sufil^red  so  much,  that, 
might  I  have  the  permission  to  advise,  this  were  better 
d^'layeu." 

"Thou  art  a  fool,  Berwine,"  said  the  old  lady, 
sternly;  "thinkest  thou  I  will  bring  anger  ana  mis- 
fortune on  my  house,  by  suffering  this  girl  to  leave  it 
■without  rendering  the  usual  homage  to  the  Red-Fin- 
ger? Go  to— let  the  room  be  made  ready — small  pre- 
paration may  serve,  if  she  cherish  not  the  Norman 
nicety  abou'  bed  and  lodging.  Do  not  reply ;  but  do 
as  I  command  thee. — And  you,  Eveline — are  you  so 
fir  degenerated  from  the  brave  spirit  of  your  ancestry 
1  hat  you  dare  not  pass  a  few  hours  in  an  ancient  apart- 
iiicnl  ?'' 

'■  Yon  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam,"  said  Eve- 
line, "and  must  assign  my  apartment  where  you 
iudge  proper — my  courage  is  such  as  innocence  and 
siune  pride  of  blood  and  birth  have  given  me.  It  has 
'■een.  of  late,  severely  tried;  but,  since  such  is  your 
pleasure,  and  the  custom  of  your  house,  my  heart  is 
Vet  strong  enough  to  encounter  what  you  propose  to 
"ibii-ct  iiie  io.  ' 


She  paused  here  in  displeasure;  for  she  resented,  in 
some  measure,  her  aunt's  conduct,  as  unkind  and  in- 
hospitable. And  yet  when  she  reflected  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  legend  of  the  chamber  to  which  sha 
was  consigned,  she  could  not  but  regard  the  Lady  ol 
Baldringham  as  having  considerable  reason  for  hei 
conduct,  according  to  the  traditions  of  tiie  family,  and 
the  belief  of  the  tmies,  in  which  Eveline  herself  wa» 
devout. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sometimes,  methinks,  J  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts, 
Then  hollow  sounds  and  lamentable  screams  ; 
Then,  like  a  dying  echo  from  afar. 
My  motlier's  voice,  that  cries,  "  Wed  not,  Almeyda — 
Forewarned,  Almeyda,  marriage  is  tliy  crime." 

Don  Seiastian. 

The  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have  seemed 
of  portentous  and  unendurable  length,  had  it  not  been 
that  apprehended  danger  makes  time  pass  quickly 
betwixt  us  and  the  dreaded  hour,  and  that  if  Eveline 
felt  little  interested  or  amused  by  the  conversation  oi 
her  aunt  and  Berwine,  which  turned  upon  the  long 
deduction  of  their  ancestors  from  the  \i'arlike  Horsa, 
and  the  feats  of  Saxon  champions,  and  the  mira- 
cles of  Saxon  monks,  she  was  stiJl  better  pleased 
to  listen  to  these  legends,  than  to  anticipate  her 
retreat  to  the  destined  and  dreaded  apartment  where 
she  was  to  pass  the  night.  There  lacked  not,  how- 
ever, such  amusement  as  the  house  of  Baldringham 
could  aflbrd  to  pass  away  the  evening.  Blessed  by 
a  grave  old  Saxon  monk,  the  chaplain  of  the  house, 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed twenty  hungry  men,  was  served  up  before  Er- 
mengarde and  her  niece,  whose  sole  assistants,  be- 
sides the  reverend  man,  were  Berwine  and  Rose 
Flammock.  Eveline  was  the  less  inclined  to  do 
justice  to  this  excess  of  hospitality,  that  the  dishes 
were  all  of  the  gross  and  substantial  nature  which 
the  Saxons  admired,  but  which  contrasted  disadvan- 
tageously  with  the  refined  and  delicate  cookery  ol 
the  Normans,  as  did  the  moderate  cup  of  light  and 
high-flavoured  Gascon  wine,  tempered  with  more 
than  half  its  quantity  of  the  purest  water,  with  the 
mighty  ale,  the  high-spiced  pigment  and  hippocras, 
and  the  other  potent  liquors,  which,  one  after  ano- 
ther, were  in  vain  proffered  for  her  acceptance  by  the 
steward  Hundwolf,  in  honour  of  the  hospitality  of 
Baldringham. 

Neither  were  the  stated  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing more  congenial  to  Eveline's  taste,  than  the  pro- 
fusion of  her  aunt's  solid  refection.  When  the  boards 
and  tresses,  on  which  the  viands  had  been  served, 
were  withdrawn  from  the  apartment,  the  menials, 
under  direction  of  the  steward,  proceeded  to  light 
several  long  waxen  torches,  one  of  which  was  gradu- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  passing  time,  and 
dividing  it  into  portions.  These  were  announced  by 
means  of  brasen  balls,  suspended  by  threads  from 
the  torch,  the  spaces  betwixt  them  being  calculated 
to  occupy  a  certain  time  in  burning;  so  that,  when 
the  flame  reached  the  thread,  and  the  balls  fell,  each 
in  succession,  into  a  brasen  basin,  placed  for  its  recep- 
tion, the  office  of  a  modern  clock  was  in  some  depee 
dischargea.  By  this  light  the  party  was  arranged  for 
the  evening. 

The  ancient  Ermengarde's  lofty  and  ample  chair 
was  removed,  according  to  ancient  custom,  from  the 
middle  of  the  apartment  to  the  warmest  side  of  a 
large  grate,  filled  with  charcoal,  and  her  guest  \yas 
placed  on  her  right,  as  the  seat  of  honour.  Berwine 
then  arranged  in  due  order  the  females  of  the  house- 
hold, and  having  seen  that  each  was  engaged  with 
her  own  proper  task,  sat  herself  down  to  ply  the  spin- 
dle and  distaff.  The  men,  in  a  more  remote  cir'^le, 
betook  themselves  to  the  repairing  of  their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  or  new  furbishing  weapons  of 
the  chase,  under  the  direction  of  the  steward  Hund- 
wolf For  the  amusement  of  the  family  thus  assem- 
bled, an  old  glee-man  sung  to  a  harp,  which  had  but 
four  strings,  a  long  and  apparently  interminable  le- 
gend, upon  some  religious  subject,  which  was  ren- 
dered almost  unintelligible  to  Eveline,  by  the  cxtremo 
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and  complicated  affectation  of  the  poet,  who,  in  order 
to  indulge  in  tlie  alliteration  which  was  accounted 
one  s.\x-M  ornament  of  Sa.\on  poetry,  had  sacrificed 
sense  to  sound,  and  used  words  in  the  most  forced 
and  remote  sense,  provided  they  could  be  compelled 
into  his  service.  There  was  also  all  the  obscurity 
arising  from  elision,  and  from  the  most  extravagant 
and  hvperbolical  epithets. 

Evilinc,  thoucdi  well  acquainted  with  the  Saxon 
language,  soon  left  off  listening  to  the  singer,  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  gay/abliau.v  and  imagina- 
tive lais  of  the  Norman  minstrels,  and  then  to  anti- 
cipate, with  an.vious  apprehension,  what  nature  of 
visitation  she  might  be  exposed  to  m  the  mysterious 
chambtr  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass  the  night. 

The  hourof  parting  at  length  approached.  At  half 
an  hour  before  midnight,  a  period  ascertained  by  the 
consumption  of  the  huge  waxen  torch,  the  ball  which 
was  secured  to  it  fell  clanging  into  the  brasen  basin 
placed  beneath,  and  announced  to  all  the  hourof  rest. 
The  old  glee-man  paused  in  his  song  instantaneouslv. 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  and  the  household 
were  all  on  foot  at  the  signal^  some  retiring  to  their 
own  apartments,  others  lighting  torches  or  bearing 
lamps  to  conduct  the  visiters  to  their  places  of  repose. 
Among  these  last  was  a  bevy  of  bower-women,  to 
whom  the  duty  was  assigned  of  conveying  the  Ladv 
Eveline  to  her  chamber  for  the  night.  Her  aunt  toot 
a  solemn  leave  of  her,  crossed  her  forehead,  kissed  it, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Be  courageous,  and  be 
foinunate." 

"May  not  my  bower-maiden.  Rose  Flammock,  or 
my  tirewoman.  Dame  Gillian,  Raoul's  wife,  remain 
in  the  apartment  with  me  for  this  night?"  said  Eve- 
line. 

"Flammock — Raoul!"  repeated  Ermengarde,  an- 
grily; "is  thy  household  thus  made  up?  The  Fle- 
mings are  the  cold  palsy  to  Britain,  the  Normans 
the  burning  fever!" 

"And  the  poor  Welsh  will  add,"  said  Rose,  whose 
•resentment  began  to  surpass  her  awe  for  the  ancient 
•Saxon  dame,  "that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  ori- 
ginal disease,  and  resemble  a  wasting  pestilence." 

"Thou  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,''  said  the  Lady 
Ermengarde,  looking  at  the  Flemish  maiden  from 
under  her  dark  brows;  "and  yet  there  is  wit  in  thy 
words.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  have  rolled  like 
successive  billows  over  the  land,  each  having  strength 
to  subdue  what  they  lacked  wisdom  to  keep.  When 
sliali  it  be  otherwise?" 

"When  Saxon,  and  Briton,  and  Norman,  and 
Fleming,"  answered  Rose  boldlv,  "shall  learn  to 
call  themselves  by  one  name,  and  think  themselves 
alike  children  of  the  land  they  are  born  in." 

"Ha!'  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  in 
the  tone  of  one  half  surprised,  half  pleased.  Then 
•tiu'ning  to  her  relation,  she  said,  "There  are  words 
and  wit  in  this  maiden ;  see  that  she  use,  but  do  not 
ledjuse  them." 

"  She  is  as  kind  and  faithful,  as  she  is  prompt  and 
•feady-witted,"  said  Eveline.  "  I  pray  you,  dearest 
•auni.  let  me  use  her  company  for  this  night." 

"  It  may  not  be — it  were  dangerous  to  both.  Alone 
you  must  learn  your  destiny,  as  have  all  the  females 
of  our  race,  excepting  your  grandmother;  and  what 
have  been  the  consequences  of  her  neglecting  the 
rules  of  our  house?  Lo  !  her  descendant  st a n(is  be- 
fore me  an  orphan,  ni  the  very  bloom  of  youth." 

"I  will  go  then,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation;  "and  it  shall  never  be  said  I  incurred 
future  wo,  to  shun  present  terror." 

"Your  attendants."  said  the  Lady  Ermengarde, 
"may  occupy  the  anteroom,  and  be  almost  within 
:your  call.  Berwine  will  show  you  the  apartment — 
I  cannot ;  for  we,  thou  knowcst,  who  have  once 
entered  it.  return  not  thither  again.  Farewell,  my 
cnild,  and  may  heaven  bless  thee  !" 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sympathy  than 
she  hfid  yet  shown,  the  lady  again  saluted  Eveline, 
and  signed  to  her  to  follow  Berwine,  who,  attended 
oy  two  damsels  bearing  torches,  waited  to  conduct 
her  to  ihe  dreaded  apartment. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudelv  built  walls 
and  dark  arched  roofs  of  one  or  tv  o  long  winding 


passages;  these  by  their  jight  enaoled  them  to 
descend  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair,  whose  in- 
equality and  niggedncss  showed  its  antiquity;  and 
finally  led  into  a  tolerably  large  chamber  on  the 
lower  story  of  the  edifice,  to  v/hich  some  old  hang- 
ings, a  lively  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  moonbeams  steal- 
ing through  a  latticed  window,  and  the  bougl.s  of  a 
myrtle  plant  which  grew  around  the  casement,  gave 
no  uncomfortable  appearance. 

"This,"  said  Berwine,  "is  the  resting-place  of 
your  attendants,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  couches 
which  had  been  prepared  for  Rose  and  Dame  Gil- 
lian;  "  we,"  she  added,  "proceed  farther." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant  niaidens 
both  of  whom  seemed  to  shrink  back  with  fear, 
which  was  readily  caught  by  Dame  Gillian,  although 
she  was  not  probably  awars  of  the  cause.  But  Rose 
Flammock,  unbidden,  followed  her  mistress  without 
hesitation,  as  Berwine  conducted  her  through  a  small 
wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  clenched 
with  many  an  iron  nail,  into  a  second  but  smaller 
anteroom  or  wardrobe,  at  the  end  of  vyhich  was  a 
similar  door.  This  wardrobe  had  also  its  casement 
mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like  (he  lormer,  it  was 
faintly  enlightened  bv  the  moonbeam. 

Berwine  paused  here,  and  pointing  to  Rose,  de- 
manded of  Eveline,  "Why  does  sAe  follow  ?" 

"To  share  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it  what  il 
may,"  answered  Rose,  with  her  characteristic  readi- 
ness of  speech  and  resolution.  "  SpeaK,"  she  said, 
"  my  dearest  lady,"  grasping  Eveline's  hand,  while 
she  addressed  her;  "  You  will  not  drive  your  Rose 
from  you?  If  1  am  less  high-minded  than  one  of 
your  boasted  race,  I  am  bold  and  quick-witttd  in  all 
honest  service. — You  tremble  like  the  aspen !  Do  not 
go  into  this  apartment— do  not  be  gulled  by  all  this 
pomp  and  mystery  of  terrible  preparation ;  bid  defi- 
ance tp  this  antiquated,  and,  I  think,  half-pagan 
superstition." 

The  Lady  Eveline  must  go,  minion,"  replied  Ber- 
wine, sternly;  "and  she  must  go  withoi;t  any  mala- 
pert adviser  or  companion." 

"Must  go— must  go!"  itpeated  Rose;  "Is  this 
language  to  a  free  and  noble  maiden  ? — Sweet  lady, 
give  me  once  but  the  least  hint  that  you  wish  it,  and 
their  'must  gr'  shall  be  put  to  the  trial.  I  will  call 
from  the  casement  on  the  Norman  cavaliers,  and  tell 
them  we  have  fallen  into  a  den  of  witches,  instead 
of  a  house  of  hospitality." 

"Silence,  madwoman !"  said  Berwine,  her  voice 
Quivering  with  anger  and  fear ;  "  you  know  not  who 
dwells  in  the  next  chamber !" 

"I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to  that,"  said 
Rose,  flying  to  the  casement,  when  Eveline,  seizing 
her  arm  in  her  turn,  compelled  her  to  stop. 

"I  thank  thy  kindness.  Rose,"  she  said,  "but 
it  cannot  help  me  in  this  matter.  She  who  enters 
yonder  door,  must  do  so  alone." 

"Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my  dearest 
lady,"  said  Rose.  "You  are  pale — you  are  cold — 
you  will  die  of  terror  if  you  go  on.  There  may  be 
as  much  of  trick  as  of  supernatural  agency  in  this 
matter — me  they  shall  not  deceive — or  if  some  stern 
spirit  craves  a  victim, — better  Rose  than  her  lady." 

"Forbear,  forbear,"  said  Eveline,  rousing  up  her 
own  spirits;  "you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself. 
This  is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which  regards  the  females 
descended  from  the  house  of  Baldringham  as  far 
as  in  the  third  degree,  and  them  only.  I  did  not 
indeed  expect,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  ha»s 
been  called  upon  to  undergo  it;  but,  since  the  hour 
summons  me,  I  will  meet  it  as  freely  as  any  of  my 
ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of 
Berwine,  and  wishing  good-night  to  her  and  Rose, 
gently  disengaged  herself,  from  the  hold  of  the  latter 
and  advanced  into  the  mysterious  chamber.  Rose 
pressed  after  her  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was  an 
apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  resembling  thai 
through  which  they  had  last  passed,  and  lighted  bv 
the  moonbeams,  which  came  through  a  window 
lying  on  the  same  range  with  those  of  the  anterooms 
More  she  could  not  see,  for  Eveline  turned  on  tho 
threaiiold,  and  kissing  her  at  the  same  time,  thru*' 
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her  gently  back  mro  the  smaller  apartment  which 
ohe  had  Just  Ijft,  shut  the  door  of  couiiuuiiication, 
and  barred  and  bolted  it,  as  if  in  security  against  her 
well-meant  intrusion. 

Bervvine  now  exhorted  Rose,  as  she  valued  her 
life,  to  retire  into  the  first  anteroom,  where  the  beds 
were  prepared,  and  betake  herself,  if  not  to  rest,  at 
least  to  silence  and  devotion ;  but  the  faithful  Flemish 
girl  stoutly  refused  her  entreaties,  and  resisted  her 
coinmnnds. 

"Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  she  said;  "here  I 
remain,  that  I  may  be  at  least  within  hearing  of  my 
mistress's  danger,  and  wo  betide  those  who  shall 
offer  her  injury  !— Take  notice,  that  twenty  Norman 
spears  surround  this  inhospitable  dwelUng,  prompt 
to  avenge  whatsoever  injury  shall  be  offered  to  the 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger." 

"Reserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mortal," 
said  Berwine,  in  a  low,  but  piercing  whisper;  "the 
owner  of  yonder  chamber  fears  tliem  not.  Farewell 
— thy  danger  be  on  thine  own  head !" 

S.he  departed  leaving  Rose  strangely  agitated  by 
what  had  passed,  and  somewhat  appalled  at  her  last 
words.  "These  Saxons,"  said  the  maiden,  within 
herself,  "are  but  half  converted  after  all,  and  hold 
many  of  their  old  hellish  rites  in  the  worsliip  of  ele- 
mentary spirits.  Their  very  saints  are  unlike  to  the 
saints  of  any  Christian  country,  and  have,  as  it  were, 
a  look  of  something  savage  and  fiendish— their  very 
names  sound  pagan  and  diabolical.  It  is  fearful  being 
alone  here— and  all  is  silent  as  death  in  the  apartment 
into  which  my  lady  has  been  thus  strangely  com- 
pelled. Shall  I  call  up  Gillian?— but  no— she  has 
neither  sense,  nor  courage,  nor  principle,  to  aid  me  on 
such  an  occasion— better  alone  than  have  a  false 
friend  for  company.  I  will  see  if  the  Normans  are 
on  their  post,  since  it  is  to  them  I  must  trust,  if  a 
moment  of  need  should  arrive." 

Thus  reflecting,  Rose  Flammock  went  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  apartment,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  and  to  ascertain  the 
exact  situation  of  the  corps  de  garde.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  enabled  her  to  see  with  accuracy 
the  nature  of  the  ground  without.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  rather  disappointed  to  find,  that  instead  of 
being  so  near  the  earth  as  she  supposed,  the  range  of 
windows,  which  gave  light  as  well  to  the  two  ante- 
rooms as  to  the  mysterieuschamber  itself,  looked  down 
upon  an  ancient  moat,  by  which  they  were  divided 
frorn  the  level  ground  on  the  farther  side.  The  defence 
which  this  fosse  afforded  seemed  to  have  been  long 
neglected,  and  the  bottom,  entirely  dry,  was  choked 
in  many  places  \vith  bushes  and  low  trees,  which 
rose  up  against  the  wall  of  the  castle,  and  by  means 
of  which  it  seemed  to  Rose  the  windows  might  be 
easily  scaled,  and  the  mansion  entered.  From  the 
level  plain  beyond,  the  space  adjoining  to  the  castle 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  clear,  and  the  moon- 
beams slumbered  on  its  close  and  beautiful  turf,  mixed 
with  long  shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.  Beyond 
this  esplanade  lay  the  forest  ground,  with  a  few  gigan- 
tic oaks  scattered  individually  along  the  skirt  of  its 
dark  and  ample  domain, like  champio'ns  who  take  their 
ground  of  defiance  in  front  of  a  line  of  arrayed  battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so  lovely, 
the  stiimess  of  all  around,  and  the  more  matured 
reflections  which  the  whole  suggested,  quieted,  in 
some  measure,  the  apprehensions  which  the  events 
of  the  evening  had  inspired,  "  After  all,"  she  reflected, 
"  why  should  I  be  so  anxious  on  account  of  the  Lady 
Eveline  7  There  is  among  the  proud  Normans  and 
the  doggod  Saxons  scarce  a  single  family  of  note, 
but  must  needs  be  held  distinguislied  from  others  by 
Bomesuperstiiiousobservance  peculiar  to  their  race,  as 
if  they  thought  it  scorn  to  go  to  Heaven  like  a  poor 
simple  Fleming,  such  as  I  am.— Could  I  but  see  a 
Norman  sentinel,  I  would  hold  myself  satisfied  of 
my  mistress's  securitv.— -Ind  yonder  one  stalks  along 
the  gloom,  wrapt  in  Iiis  long  white  mantle,  and  the 
moon  tipping  the  point  of  his  lance  with  silver.— 
What  ho.  Sir  Cavalier!" 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  approached  the 
ditch  as  sill'  spoke.  "  What  is  your  pleasure  damsel '?" 
ne  demanded 


"  The  window  next  to  mine  is  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger,  whom  you  are  appointed  to  guard.  Please 
to  give  heedful  watch  upon  this  side  of  the  castle." 

"Doubt  it  not,  lady,"  answered  tlie  cavalier;  and, 
enveloping  himself  in  his  long  chappe,  or  military 
watch-cloak,  he  withdrew  to  a  large  oak-tree  at 
some  distance,  and  stood  therewith  folded  arms,  and 
leaning  on  his  lance,  more  like  a  trophy  of  armour 
than  a  living  warrior. 

Emboldened  by  the  consciousness,  that  in  case  of 
need  succour  was  close  at  hand.  Rose  drew  back  into 
her  little  chamber,  and  having  ascertained  by  listening 
that  there  was  no  noise  or  stirring  in  that  of  Eveline, 
she  began  to  rnake  some  preparations  for  her  own 
repose.  For  this  purpose  she  went  into  the  outward 
anteroom,  where  Dame  Gillian,  whose  fears  had 
given  way  to  the  soporiferous  effects  of  a  copious 
draught  of  lithe-alos,  (mild  ale.  of  the  first  strength 
and  quality,)  slept  as  sound  a  sleep  as  tliat  generous 
Saxon  beverage  could  procure. 

fluttering  an  indignant  censure  on  her  sloth  and 
indifference.  Rose  caught,  from  the  empiv  couch 
which  had  been  destined  for  her  own  use  the  upper 
covering,  and  dragging  it  with  her  into  the  inner 
anteroom,  disposed  it  so  as,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  rushes  which  strewed  that  apartment,  to  form  a 
sort  of  couch  upon  which,  half  seated,  half  reclineiL 
she  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  as  close  attendance 
upon  her  mistress  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  which 
sailed  in  full  glory  through  the  blue  skv  of  midniKht, 
she  proposed  to  herself  that  sleep  sliould  not  visitTrier 
eyelids  till  the  dawn  of  morning  should  assure  her 
of  Eveline's  safety. 

Her  thoughts,  mean  while  rested  on  the  boundless 
and  shadowy  world  bej'ond  the  grave  and  on  the 
great  and  perhaps  yet  undecided  question,  whether 
the  separation  of  its  inhabitants  from  those  of  this 
temporal  sphere  is  absolute  and  decided,  or  whether 
influenced  by  motives  which  we  cannot  appreciate, 
they  continue  to  hold  shadowy  communication  with 
those  yet  existing  in  earthly  reality  of  flesh  and  blood  7 
To  have  denied  this,  \s;oul(l,  in  the  age  of  crusades 
and  of  miracles,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  heresy; 
but  Rose's  firm  good  sense  led  her  to  doubt  at  least 
the  frequency  of  supernatural  interference,  ainl  she 
comforted  herself  with  an  opinion,  contradicted, 
however,  by  her  own  involuntary  starts  and  shudder- 
ings  at  every  leaf  which  moyeJ,  that,  in  submitting 
to  the  performance  of  the  rite  imposed  on  her,  Eveline 
incurred  no  real  danger,  and  only  sacrificed  to  an  ob- 
solete family  superstition. 

As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Rose's  mind,  her 
purpose  of  vigilance  began  to  decline — her  thoughts 
wandered  to  objects  towards  which  they  were  not 
directed,  like  sheep  which  stray  beyond  the  charge 
of  their  shepherd — her  eyes  no  longer  brought  back 
to  her  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  broad,  round, 
silvery  orb  on  which  they  continued  to  gaze.  At 
length  they  closed,  and  seated  on  the  folded  mantle, 
her  back  resting  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
and  her  white  arms  folded  on  her  bosom.  Rose  Flam- 
mock  fell  fast  asleep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  shrill  and 
piercing  sliriek  from  the  apartment  where  her  lady 
reposed.  To  start  up  and  fly  to  the  door  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  with  the  generous  girl,  who  never 
permitted  fear  to  struggle  with  love  or  duty.  The 
door  was  secured  with  both  bar  and  bolt ;  and  another 
famter  scream,  or  rather  groan,  seemed  to  say,  aid 
must  be  instant,  or  in  vain.  Rose  next  rushtd  to  the 
window,  and  screamed  rather  than  called  to  the 
Norman  soldier,  who  distinguished  by  the  white  folds 
of  his  watch-cloak,  still  retained  his  position  under  the 
old  oak-tree. 

At  the  cry  of  "Help,  help!— the  Lady  Eveline 
is  murdered!"  the  seeming  statue,  starting  at  once 
into  active  exertion,  sped  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
race-horse  to  the  brink  of  the  moat,  and  was  about 
to  cross  it,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  Rose  stood  at 
the  open  casement,  urging  him  to  speed  by  voice  and 
gesture. 

"Not  here — not  here!"  she  exclaimed  with  breath 
less  precipitation,  as  she  saw  him  make  towards  her- 
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"the  window  to  the  right— scale  it,  for  God's  sake, 
ami  undo  ihedoor  of  coiinnunication." 

The  soldier  st'omed  to  comprehend  her— he  dashed 
into  the  moat  without  lie?italion,  secirrina;  himself  by 
catching;  at  the  boughs  of  trees  as  he  dcscendrd.  In 
one  moment  he  vanished  among  the  underwood  ;  and 
ill  anoihir,  availing  himself  of  the  brniiches  of  a 
dwarf  oali,  Rose  saw  him  upon  her  right,  ami  close 
to  the  window  of  the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear  le- 
inaincd— the  casement  might  be  secured  against  en- 
trance from  without— but  no!  at  the  thrust  of  the 
Norman  it  yielded,  and  its  clasps  or  fastenings  being 
worn  wiiliiinu-  fell  inward  with  n  crash  which  even 
Dame  Gillian's  siumbi ts  were  unable  to  resist. 

Echoitig  stream  upon  scream,  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  fools  and  cowards,  she  entered  the  cabinet  from 
the  anteroom,  just  as  the  door  of  Eveline's  chamber 
opened,  and  the  soldier  appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  half  undressed  and  lifeless  form  of  the  Norman 
maiden  herself  Without  speaking  a  word,  he  placed 
her  in  Rose"s  arms,  and  with  the  same  precipitation 
with  which  he  had  entered,  threw  himself  out  of 
the  opened  window  from  which  Rose  had  summoned 
him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  wonder,  heap- 
ed-exclamations  on  questions,  and  mingled  questions 
with  cries  for  help,  till  Rose  sternly  rebuked  her  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  recall  her  scattered  senses. 
She  became  then  composed  enough  to  fetch  a  lamp 
which  remained  lighted  in  the  room  she  had  left, 
and  to  render  herself  at  least  partly  useful  in  suggest- 
ing and  applying  the  usual  modes  for  recalling  the 
suspended  sense.  In  this  they  at  length  succeeded, 
for  Eveline  fetched  a  fuller  sigh,  and  opened  her 
eyes;  but  presently  shut  them  again,  and  letting  her 
head  drop  on  Rose's  bosom,  fell  into  a  strong  shud- 
dering fit;  while  her  faithful  damsel,  chafing  her 
hands  and  her  temples  alternately  with  afiectionate 
assiduity,  and  mingling  caresses  with  these  efforts, 
e.xclaimed  aloud,  "Shehves! — She  is  recovering ! — 
Praised  be  God !" 

"Praised  be  God!"  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone 
from  the  window  of  the  apartment;  and  turning  to- 
wards it  in  terror.  Rose  beheld  the  armed  and  plumed 
head  of  the  soldier  who  had  come  so  opoortunelv  to 
their  assistance,  and  who,  supported  by  his  arms,  had 
raised  himself  so  high  as  to  be  able  to  look  into  the 
interior  of  the  cabinet. 

Rose  immediately  ran  towards  him.  "Go — go — 
good  friend,"  she  said ;  "  the  lady  recovers — your 
reward  shall  await  you  another  time.  Go — begone! 
— yet  stay! — keep  on  your  post,  and  I  will  call  you  if 
there  is  farther  need.  Begone — be  faithful,  and  be 
secret." 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  aiiswering  a  word,  and 
she  presently  saw  him  descend  into  the  moat.  Rose 
then  returned  back  to  her  mistress,  whom  she  found 
supported  by  Gillian,  moaning  feebly,  and  niuttering 
hurried  and  unintelligible  ejaculations,  all  intimating 
that  she  laboured  under  a  violent  shock  sustained  from 
Bome  alarming  cause. 

Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered  some  degree 
of  self-possession,  than  her  curiosity  became  active  in 
proportion.  "What  means  all  this?"  she  said  to  Rose; 
"  what  has  been  doing  among  you  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Rose. 

"  If  you  do  not,"  said  Gillian,  "  who  should  ?— Shall 
I  call  the  other  women,  and  raise  the  house  ?" 

"Not  for  your  life,"  said  Rose,  "till  my  lady  is 
able  to  give  her  own  orders  j  and  for  this  apartment, 
BO  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  will  do  my  best  to  discovei- 
tile  secret  it  contains! — Support  my  mistress  the 
whilst." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and, 
crossing  her  brow,  stepped  boldly  across  the  mysteri- 
ous threshold,  and,  holding  up  the  light,  surveyed  the 
apartment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of  very 
moderate  dimensions.  In  one  corner  was  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  rudely  cut,  and  placed  above  a  Saxon 
font  of  curious  workmanship.  There  were  tsvo  seats, 
and  a  couch,  covered  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which 
It  seemed  that  Ev;4ine  had  been  reposing.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  shattered  casement  lav  on  the  floor ;  but 
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that  opening  had  been  only  made  w'len  the  soldier 
forced  ii  in,  and  she  saw  no  other  access  by  which  a 
stranger  could  haveentcred  an  apartment,  the  ordinary 
access  to  which  was  barred  and  boiled. 

Rose  felt  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  she 
had  hitherto  surmounted  ;  she  cast  her  mantle  hastily 
around  her  head,  as  if  to  shroud  her  sight  from  some 
blighting  vision,  and  tripping  back  to  the  cabinet, 
with  more  speed  and  a  less  firm  step  than  when  she 
left  it,  she  directed  Gillian  to  lend  her  assistance  in 
conveying  Eveline  to  the  next  room  ;  and  Jiaving 
done  so,  carefully  secured  the  door  of  communication, 
as  if  to  put  a  barrier  betwixt  them  and  the  suspected 
danger. 

The  Lady  Eveline  was  now  so  far  recovered  that 
she  could  sit  up,  and  was  trying  to  s)  tak,  though  but 
faintly.  "Rose,"  she  said  at  length,  "I  have  seen 
her — my  doom  is  sealed." 

Rose  immediately  recollected  the  impnadence  of 
suffering  Gillian  to  hear  what  her  mistress  might  say 
at  such  an  awful  moment,  and  hastily  adopting  the 
proposal  she  had  before  declined,  desired  her  to  go 
and  call  other  two  maidens  of  her  mistress's  house- 
hold. 

"  And  w^here  am  I  to  find  them  in  this  hou.=e,'  said 
Dame  Gillian,  "where  strange  men  njn  about  one 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  devils,  for  aught  I  know, 
frequent  the  rest  of  the  habitation  ?" 

"Find  them  where  vou  can,"  said  Rose,  sharply; 
"  but  begone  presently." 

Gillian  withdrew  lingeringly,  and  muttering  at  the 
same  time  something  which  could  not  distinctly  be 
understood.  No  sooner  was  she  gone,  than  Rose, 
giving  way  to  the  enthusiastic  affection  which  she 
felt  for  her  mistress,  implored  hfr,  in  the  most  tender 
terms,  to  open  her  eyes,  (for  she  had  again  closed 
them,)  and  speak  to  Rose,  her  own  Rose,  who  was 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  by  ht-r  mistress's  side. 

"To-morrow — to-morrow,  Rose,"  murmured  Eve- 
line— "I  cannot  speak  at  present.'^ 

"Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one  word — tell 
what  has  thus  alarmed  you— what  danger  you  appre- 
hend." 

"I  have  seen  her,  answered  Eveline-;-"!  have  seen 
the  tenant  of  yonder  chamber— the  vision  fatal  to  my 
race  I— Urge  me  no  more — to-morrow  you  shall  know 
all."* 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maiden.s  of  her 
mistress's  household,  they  removed  the  Lady  Eveline, 
by  Rose's  directions,  into  a  chamber  at  some  distance 

•  BahrGeist.— The  idea  of  the  Bahr-Geist  was  taken  from 
a  passasre  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fansl'aw,  which  have  since 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  received  with  deserved  appro- 
bation. 

The  orieinal  nins  as  follows.  Lady  Fanshaw,  shifting  among 
her  friend*  in  Ireland,  like  otlier  sound  loyalists  of  the  period, 
tells  her  slory  thus:— 

'■  From  thence  we  went  to  tiie  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  ladjr 
that  went  for  a  maid,  but  few  believed  it.  She  was  the  youngest 
(laughter  of  1  he  Earl  of  Tliomond.  There  we  siaid  three  nights 
—the  first  of  which  T  was  suriirised  at  beini.'  laid  in  a  chamber, 
wiiere,  when  about  one  o'clock,  I  heard  a  voice  tliat  awakened 
me.  I  drew  tlie  curtain,  and  in  the  casement  of  the  window 
saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  woman  leaning  Ib.rough  the 
casement  into  the  room,  in  white,  with  red  hair  and  pale  and 
ghastly  complexion.  She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a  tone  I  had  never 
heard,  thrice,  "  A  horse  ;"  and  thtii,  with  a  sigh  more  like  the 
wind  than  breath,  she  vanished,  and  to  mo  her  body  looked  more 
like  a  thick  cloud  than  substance.  I  was  so  much  frightened  that 
my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  night  clothes  fell  off.  1  ludled  anrj 
pinched  your  father,  who  never  awoke  during  the  disorder  /  wag 
in,  but  at  last  was  much  surprised  to  see  me  in  this  fright,  and 
more  so  when  1  related  the  story  and  showed  hoi]  tht:  window 
opened.  Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that  night ;  but  he  enter- 
tained me  bv  telling  me  how  much  more  thCdC  apparitions  were 
common  in  this  country  than  in  England  :  and  we  concluded  the 
cause  to  be  tlip  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  want  of 
that  knowing  faith  vvhich  should  defend  them  from  Ihe  powei 
of  the  devil. which  hee.vercises  among  them  very  much.  About 
five  o'clock  the  lady  of  the  house  came  to  see  us,  saying  she 
had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  because  a  cousin  O'Brien  of  liers 
whose  ancestors  had  owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay 
with  him  in  bis  chamber,  and  that  he  died  at  two  o'clock  ;  and 
she  said,  I  wish  you  to  have  had  no  disturbance,  for  'tis  the  cus- 
tom of  the  )ila.-e,  that,  when  any  of  the  family  are  dying,  the 
shape  of  a  woman  appears  every  night  in  the  «  nidow  untd  they 
be  dead.  This  woman  was  many  ages  ago,  got  with  child  by 
the  owner  of  this  place,  who  murdered  her  <■'  his  gardeii,  and 
flung  her  into  the  river  under  the  window  ;  nut  truly  1  Ihinighl 
not  of  it  when  I  jodsed  you  liere,  it  being  the  best  room  in  thp 
)iou>!e.  We  made  little  reply  to  her  speech  but  disp.->std  our- 
selycB  to  be  gone  suddenly.'" 
26 
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whioh  the  latter  had  occupied,  and  placed  her  in  one 
of  their  beds,  where  Rose,  dismissing  the  others  (Gil- 
lian excepted)  to  seek  repose  where  they  could  find  it, 
continued  to  watch  her  mistress.  For  some  time  she 
continued  very  much  disturbed,  but,  gradually,  fatigue, 
md'the  influence  of  some  narcotic  which  Gillian  had 
sense  enough  to  recommend  and  prepare,  seemed  to 
compose  her  spirits.  She  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
from  whic't  she  did  not  awaken  until  the  sun  was  high 
over  the  distant  hills. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

Whicli  beckons  nic  away  ; 
I  lieiir  a  voice  yoii  ciinnot  liear, 

■Which  says  1  must  not  stay. 

Mallet. 

When  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  be 
without  any  recollection  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
night  preceding.  She  looked  round  the  apartment, 
which  was  coarsely  and  scantily  furnished,  as  one 
destined  for  the  use  of  domestics  and  menials,  and  said 
to  Rose,  with  a  smile,  "Our  good  kinswoman  main- 
tains the  ancient  Sa.xon  hospitality  at  a  hoinelv  rate, 
so  far  as  lodging  is  concerned.  I  could  have  willingly 
parted  with  last  night's  profuse  supper,  to  have  ob- 
tained a  bed  of  a  softer  texture.  Methinks  my  limbs 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  under  all  the  flails  of  a  Franklin's 
barn-yard." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam,"  an- 
swered Rose,  discreetly  avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  night  before. 

Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scrupulous.  "  Your  lady- 
ship last  night  lay  down  on  a  better  bed  than  this," 
she  said,  "  unless  I  am  much  mistaken ;  and  Rose 
Flammock  and  yourself  know  best  why  you  left  it." 

If  a  look  could  have  killed,  Dame'Gilliaji  would 
have  been  in  deadly  peril  from  that  which  Rose  shot 
at  her  by  way  of  rebuke  for  this  ill-advised  communi- 
cation. It  had  instantly  the  efiect  which  was  to  be 
apprehended,  for  Lady  Eveline  seemed  at  first  sur- 
prised and  confused  ;  then,  as  recollections  of  the  past 
arranged  themselves  in  her  memory,  she  folded  her 
hands,  looked  on  the  ground,  and  wept  bitterly,  with 
much  agitation. 

Rose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and  ofl'ered  to 
fetch  the  old  Saxon  chaplain  of  the  house  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  consolation,  if  her  grief  rejected 
temporal  comfort. 

"  No-^call  him  not,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her  head 
and  drying  her  eyes—"  I  have  had  enough  of  Saxon 
kindness.  What  a  fool  was  I  to  expect,  in  that  hard 
and  unfeeling  woman,  any  commiseration  for  my 
youth — my  late  sufferings— my  orphan  condition!  I 
will  not  permit  her  a  poor  triumph  over  the  Norman 
blood  of  Berenger,  by  letting  her  see  how  much  I  have 
suffered  under  her  inhuman  infliction.  But  first,  Rose, 
answer  me  truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldringham 
witness  to  my  distress  last  night  7" 
Hose  assured  iier  that  she  had  been  fended  exclu- 
sively by  her  own  retinue,  herself  and  Gillian,  Blanche 
and  Ternotte.  She  seemed  to  receive  satisfaction 
from  this  assurance.  "Hear  me,  both  of  you,"  she 
said,  "  and  observe  my  words,  as  you  love  and  as  you 
fear  me.  Let  no  syllable  be  breathed  from  your  hps 
of  what  has  happened  this  night.  Carry  the  sanie 
charge  to  my  maidens.  Lend  me  thine  instant  aid, 
Gillian,  and  thine,  my  dearest  Rose,  to  change  these 
disordered  garments,  and  arrange  this  dishevelled 
hair.  It  svas  a  poor  vengeance  she  sought,  and  all 
because  of  my  country.  I  am  resolved  she  shall 
not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sufferings  she  has 
inflicted." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion, which  seemed  to  dry  up  the  tears  that  had  before 
filled  them.  Rose  saw  the  change  of  her  manner 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  concern,  being  aware 
that  her  mistress's  predominant  failing  was  incident 
lo  her,  as  a  spoiled  child,  who,  accustomed  to  be 
treated  witli  kindness,  deference,  and  indulgence,  by 
all  around  her,  was  apt  to  resent  warmly  whatever 
/eseinbl'id  neglect  or  contradiction. 

"God  knows,"  said  the  faithful  bower-maiden,  "I 


would  hold  my  hand  out  to  catch  drops  of  molten 
lead,  rather  than  endure  your  tears;  and  yet,  my 
sweet  mistress,  I  wouki  rather  at  present  see  you 
grieved  than  angry.  This  ancient  lady  hath,  it  would 
seem,  but  acted  according  to  some  old  superstitious 
rite  of  her  family,  which  is  in  part  yours.  Her  name 
is  respectable,  both  from  her  conduct  and  posses- 
sions; and,  hard-pressed  as  you  are  by  the  Normans, 
with  whom  your  kinswoman,  the  Prioress,  is  sure 
to  take  part,  I  was  in  hope  you  might  have  had 
some  shelter  and  countenance  from  the  Lady  of 
Baldringhain." 

"Never,  Rose,  never,"  answered  Eveline;  "you 
know  not — you  cannot  guess  what  she  has  made  me 
suffer— exposing  me  to  witchcraft  and  fiends.  Thy- 
self said  it,  and  said  it  truly — the  Saxons  are  still 
half  Pagans,  void  of  Christianity,  as  of  nurture  and 
kindliness." 

"Ay,  but,"  replied  Rose,  "I  spoke  then  to  dissuade 
you  from  a  danger;  now  that  the  danger  is  passed 
and  over,  I  may  judge  of  it  otherwise." 

"  Speak  not  for  theni.  Rose,"  rephed  Eveline,  an- 
grily; "no  innocent  victim  was  ever  offered  up  at 
the  altar  of  a  fiend  with  more  indifference  than  my 
father's  kinswoman  delivered  up  me — me  an  orphan, 
bereaved  of  my  natural  and  powerful  support.  I  hate 
her  cruelty— I  hate  her  house— I  hate  the  thought  of 
all  that  Has  happened  here — of  all,  Rose,  except  thy 
matchless  faith  and  fearless  attachment.  Go,  bid  our 
train  saddle  directly— I  will  be  gone  instantly— I  will 
not  attire  myself,"  she  added,  rejecting  the  assistance 
she  had  at  first  required— "I  will  have  no  ceremony 
— tarrv  for  no  leave-taking." 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her  mistress, 
Rose  recognised  with  anxiety  another  inonci  of  the 
same  irritable  and  excited  temperament,  which  had 
before  discharged  itself  in  tears  and  fits.  But  per- 
ceiving, at  the  same  time,  that  remonstrance  was  in 
vain,  she  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  collecting 
their  company,  saddling,  and  preparing  for  departure; 
hoping  that,  as  her  mistress  removed  to  a  farther 
distance  from  the  scene  where  her  mind  had  received 
so  severe  a  shock,  her  equanimity  might,  by  degrees, 
be  restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with  arrang- 
ing the  packages  of  her  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  Lady 
Eveline's  retinue,  in  preparing  for  instant  departure, 
when,  preceded  by  her  steward,  who  acted  also  as  a 
sort  of  gentleman-usher,  leaning  upon  her  confiden- 
tial Berwine,  and  followed  by  two  or  three  more  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  her  household,  with  looks 
of  displeasure  on  her  ancient  yet  lofty  brow,  the  Lady 
Ermengarde  entered  the  apartment. 

Eveline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried  hand,  a 
burning  cheek,  and  other  signs  of  agitation,  was  her- 
self busied  about  the  arrangement  of  some  baggage, 
when  her  relation  made  her  appearance.  At  once, 
to  Rose's  great  surprise,  she  exerted  a  strong  com- 
mand over  herself,  and,  repressing  every  external 
appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced  to  meet  her 
relation,  with  a  calm  and  haughty  stateliness  equal 
to  her  own. 

"  I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our  niece,"  said 
Ermengarde,  haughtily  indeed,  yet  with  more  defer- 
ence than  she  seemed  at  first  to  have  intended,  so  I 
much  did  the  bearing  of  Eveline  impose  respect  upon  ' 
her ; — "  I  find  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  shift  that 
chamber  which  was  assigned  you,  in  conformity  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  this  household,  and  betake 
yourself  to  the  apartment  of  a  menial." 

"Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady?"  demanded  Eve- 
line in  her  turn;  "or  are  you  disappointed  that  yoti 
find  me  not  a  corpse,  within  the  limits  of  the  chamber 
which  your  hospitality  and  affection  allotted  to  me?" 

"  Vour  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken?"  said  Er- 
mengarde, looking  fixedly  at  the  Lady  Eveline,  as 
she  spoke. 

"If  I  complain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must  be  deemed 
of  little  consequence.  What  has  happened  is  over 
and  past,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you 
with  a  recital."  ■  i 

"  She  of  the  ruddy  finger,"  replied  Ermengarda  I 
triumphantly,  "loves  not  the  blood  of  the  stranger."'" 

"  She  had  less  reason,  while  she  walked  the  earth'  i 
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to  lovn  llint  of  the  Saxon,"  said  Eveline.  "  unless  her 
legend  speaks  false  in  that  matter  ;  anil  unless,  as  I 
well  su-^peet,  your  house  is  haunted,  not  by  the  soul 
of  the  dead  who  suH'ered  within  its  walls,  but  by  evil 
spirits,  such  as  the  descendants  of  Hengist  andHor- 
sa  are  said  siill  in  secret  to  worship." 

"You  are  pleasant,  maiden,"  replied  the  old  laAy, 
scornfully,  "  or,  if  your  words  are  meant  in  earnest, 
the  shaft  of  your  censure  has  glanced  aside.  A 
house,  blessed  by  the  holy  Saint  Dunstan,  and  by 
the  royal  and  holy  Confessor,  is  no  abode  for  evil 
spirits." 

"The  house  of  Baldringham,"  replied  Eveline,  "is 
no  abode  for  those  who  fear  such  spirits;  and  as  I 
will,  with  all  humility,  avow  myself  of  the  number, 
I  shall  presently  leave  it  to  the  custody  of  Saint 
Dunstaq." 

"Not  till  you  have  broken  your  fast,  I  fnistl"  said 
the  Lady  of  Baldringham  ;  "you  will  not,  I  hope,  do 
my  years  and  our  relationship  such  foul  disgrace]" 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  Eveline ; 
"  those  who  have  experienced  your  hospitality  at 
night  have  little  occasion  for  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing.— Rose,  are  not  those  loitering  knaves  assembled 
in  the  court-yard,  or  are  they  yet  on  their  couches, 
making  up  for  the  slumber  they  have  lost  by  midnight 
disturbances  T' 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  thecoiirt,  and 
mounted;  when,  with  a  low  reverence,  Eveline  en- 
deavoured to  pass  her  relation,  and  leave  the  apart- 
ment withoit  farther  ceremony.  Ermengarde  at  first 
confronted  her  with  a  grim  and  furious  glance,  which 
seemed  to  show  a  soul  fraught  with  more  rage  than 
the  thin  blood  and  rigid  features  of  extreme  old  age 
had  the  power  of  expressing,  and  raised  her  ebony 
stafTas  if  about  even  to  proceed  to  some  act  of  per- 
sonal violence.  But  she  changed  her  purpose,  and 
suddenly  made  way  for  Eveline,  who  passed  without 
further  parley  ;  and  as  she  descendca  the  staircase, 
which  conducted  from  the  apartment  to  the  gateway, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  her  aimt  behind  her,  like  that 
of  an  aged  and  offended  sybil,  denouncing  wrath  and 
wo  upon  her  insolence  and  presumption. 

"Pride,"  she  exclaimed,  "goeth  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  She  who  scorneth 
the  house  of  her  forefathers,  a  stone  from  its  battle- 
ments shall  crush  her !  She  who  mocks  the  gray 
hair.s  of  a  parent,  never  shall  one  of  her  own  locks 
be  silvered  with  age  !  She  who  weds  with  a  man  of 
war  and  of  blood,  her  end  shall  neither  be  peaceful 
nor  bloodless !" 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  oth#  ominous 
denunciations,  Eveline  rushed  from  the  house,  mount- 
ed her  pnlfrey  with  the  precipitation  of  a  fugitive,  and, 
surrounded  by  her  attendants,  who  had  caught  a  part 
of  her  alarm,  though  without  conjecturing  the  cause, 
rode  hastily  into  the  forest ;  old  Raoul,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  acting  as  their  guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  vvilling  to  confess  to 
herself,  bv  thus  leaving  the  habitation  of  so  near  a 
relation,  loaded  with  maledictions  instead  of  the 
blessings  which  are  usuaHy  bestowed  on  a  departing 
kinswoman,  Eveline  hastened  forward,  until  tiie  huge 
oak-trees  with  intervening  arms  had  hidden  from  her 
view  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon 
after  heard,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  patrol 
left  by  the  Constable  for  the  protection  of  the  man- 
sion, and  who  now,  collecting  from  their  different 
stations,  came  prepared  to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline 
on  her  farther  road  to  Gloucester,  gre'at  part  of  which 
lay  through  the  extensive  forest  of  Deane,  then  a  sil- 
van region  of  large  extent,  though  now  much  denuded 
of  trees  for  the  service  of  the  iron  mines.  The  cava- 
liers came  up  to  join  the  retinue  of  Lady  Eveline,  with 
armour  glittering  in  the  morning  rays,  trumpets 
Bounding,  horses  prancing,  neighinc,  and  thrown, 
each  by  his  chivalrous  rider,  into  the  attitude  best 
:  qualified  to  exhibit  the  beautv  of  the  steed  and  dex- 
terity of  the  horseman  ;  while  the  lances,  streaming 
with  Ion"  penoncelles.  were  brandished  in  every  man- 
ner which  could  display  elation  of  heart  and  readi- 
ness of  hand.  The  sense  of  the  militarv  character  of 
«er  countrymen  of  Normandy  gave  to  Eveline  a  feel- 


ing at  once  of  security  and  of  triumph,  which  ope- 
rated towards  the  dispelling  of  her  gloomv  thoughts 
and  of  the  feverish  disorder  which  affected  her  nerves 
The  rising  sun  also— the  song  of  the  birds  among  thi 
bowers— the  lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven 
to  pasture— the  sight  of  the  hind,  who,  with  herfawn 
trotting  by  her  side,  often  crossed  some  forest  glade 
within  view  of  the  travellers,— all  contributed  to  dispel 
the  terror  of  Eveline's  nocturnal  visions,  and  soothe 
to  rest  the  more  angry  passions  which  had  agitated 
her  bosom  at  her  departure  from  Baldringham".  She 
suffered  her  paifrey  to  slacken  his  pace.  and.  with  fe- 
male attention  to  propriety,  began  to  adjust  her  riding 
robes,  and  compose  her  head-dress,  disordered  in  her 
hasty  departure.  Rose  saw  her  cheek  assume  a  paler 
but  more  settled  hue,  instead  of  the  angry  hectic 
which  had  coloured  it — saw  her  eye  become  more 
steady  as  she  looked  with  a  sort  of  triumph  upon  her 
military  attendants,  and  pardoned  (what  on  other 
occasions  she  would  probably  have  made  some  reply 
to)  her  enthusiastic  exclamations  in  praise  of  her 
countrymen. 

"  We  journey  safe,"  said  Eveline,  "under  the  care 
of  the  princely  and  victorious  Normans.  Theirs  i-s 
the  noble  wrath  of  the  lion,  which  destroys  or  is 
appeased  at  once— there  is  no  guile  in  their  romantic 
afiection,  no  sullenness  mixed  with  their  generous 
indignation— they  know  the  duties  of  the  hall  as  well 
as  those  of  battle;  and  were  they  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  arts  of  war  (which  will  only  be  when  Phnlim- 
mon  is  removed  from  its  base,)  they  would  still 
remain  superior  to  every  other  people  in  generosity 
and  courtesy." 

"  If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so  strongly  as  if  1 
shared  their  blood,"  said  Rose,  "I  am  at  least  glad 
to  see  them  around  us,  in  woods  which  are  said  to 
abound  with  dangers  of  various  kinds.  And  I  con- 
fess, my  heart  is  the  lighter,  that  I  can  now  no  longer 
observe  the  least  vestige  of  that  ancient  mansion,  in 
which  \ye  passed  so  unpleasant  a  night,  and  the 
recollection  of  which  will  always  be  odious  to  me." 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  "  Confess  the  truth, 
Rose  ;  thou  wouldst  give  thy  best  kirtle  to  know  all 
of  my  horrible  adventure." 

"It  is  but  confessing  that  I  am  a  woman,"  an- 
swered Rose;  "  and  did  I  say  a  man,  I  dare  say  the 
difTerence  of  sex  would  imply  but  a  small  abatement 
of  curiosity."  ' 

"Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings,  which 
prompt  thee  to  inquire  into  my  fortunes,"  said  Eve- 
line; "but,  sweet  Rose,  I  give  thee  not  the  less  credit 
for  them.  Believe  me,  thou  shalt  know  all— but,  I 
think,  not  now." 

"  At  your  pleasure,"  said  Rose;  "  and  vet,  methinks, 
the  bearing  in  your  solitary  bosom  such  a  fearful 
secret  will  only  render  the  weight  more  intolerable. 
On  my  silence  you  may  rely  as  on  that  of  tiie  Holy 
Image,  which  hears  us  confess  what  it  never  reveals. 
Besides,  such  things  become  familiar  to  the  imagi- 
nation when  they  have  been  spoken  of,  and  that 
which  is  familiar  gradually  becomes  stripped  of  ita 
terrors." 

"Thou  speakest  with  reason,  my  prudent  Rose: 
and  surely  in  this  gallant  troop,  borne  like  a  flower 
on  a  bush  by  my  good  palfrey  Yseulte— fresh  gales 
blowing  round  us.  flowers  opening  and  birds  sing 
ing,  and  having  thee  by  my  bridle-rein,  I  ought  to 
feel  this  a  fitting  time  to  communicate  what  thou 
hast  so  good  a  title  to  know.  And— yes  !— thuii 
shalt  know  all ! — Tnou  art  not,  I  presume,  ignorant 
of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Saxons  of  this  land  call  a 
Hahr-geist  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,"  answered  Rose,  "  my  father 
discouraged  niy  listening  to  such  discourses.  1  might 
see  evil  spirits  enough,  he  said,  wi'hout  my  imagi 
nation  being  taught  to  form  such  as  were  fantastical. 
The  word  Bahr-geist,  I  have  heard  used  by  Gillian 
and  other  Saxons;  but  to  me  it  only  conveys  some 
idea  of  indefinite  terror,  of  which  I  have  never  aske<j 
nor  received  an  explanation." 

"Know  then,"  said  Eveline,  "it  is  a  spectre,  usually 
the  iniage  of  a  departed  person,  who,  either  for  wrong 
sustained  in  some  particular  place  during  life,  or 
through  treasure  hitjden  .there,  or  from  some  su.-i" 
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other  cause,  haunts  the  spot  from  time  to  time,  be- 
comes familiar  to  those  who  dwell  there,  takes  an 
interest  in  their  fate,  occasionally  for  good,  in  other 
instances  or  times  for  evil.  The  Bahr^geist  is,  there- 
fore. .'!0ni8times  regarded  as  a  good  genius,  soinetinics 
as  tiie  avenging  fiend,  attached  to  particular  fatnilies 
and  classes  of  men.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  family  of 
Baldringhain  (of  no  mean  note  in  other  respects),  to 
be  subject  to  the  visits  of  such  a  being." 

"May  I  ask  the  cause  (if  it  be  known)  of  such  vis- 
itation '.'"  said  Rose,  desirous  to  avail.herself  to  the 
uttermost  of  the  communicative  mood  of  her  young 
lady,  which  mi^ht  not  perhaps  last  very  long. 

"I  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly,"  replied  Eve- 
line, proceeding  with  a  degree  of  calmness,  the  result 
of  strong  exertion  over  hei;  mental  an.xietj',  "but  in 
general  it  ran  thus :  Baldrick,  the  Sa.xon  hero  who 
first  possessed  yonder  dwcllin"',  became  enamoured 
of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have  oeen  descended  from 
those  Druids  of  whom  the  Welsh  speak  so  much,  and 
deemed  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  sorcery 
which  they  practised,  when  they  oirercd  up  himian 
sacrifices  amid  those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living 
rock,  of  which  thou  hast  seen  so  many.  After  more 
than  two  years  wedlock.  Baldrick  became  weary  of 
his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that  he  formed  the  cruel  reso- 
lution of  putting  her  to  death.  Some  say  he  doubted 
her  fidelity — some  that  the  matter  was  pressed  on 
liim  by  the  church,  as  she  was  suspected  of  heresy — 
some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way  for  a  more 
wealthy  marriage — but  all  agree  in  the  resiilt.  He 
sent  two  of  his  Cnichts  to  the  house  of  Baldringham, 
to  put  to  death  the  unfortunate  Vanda,  and  command- 
ed them  to  bring  him  the  ring  which  had  circled  her 
finger  on  the  day  of  wedloclv,  in  token  that  his  or- 
ders were  accomplished.  The  men  were  ruthless  in 
their  office  ;  they  strangled  Vanda  in  yonder  apart- 
ment, and  as  the  hand  was  so  swollen  that  no  effort 
could  draw  off  the  ring,  they  obtained  possession  of 
it  by  severing  the  finger.  But  long  before  the  return 
of  those  cruel  perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow 
of  Vanda  had  appeared  before  her  appalled  husband, 
itnd,  holding  up  to  him  lier  bloody  hand,  made  him 
fearfully  sensible  how  well  his  savage  commands  had 
been  obeyed.  After  hauntmg  him  in  peace  and  war, 
in  desert,  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died  despairingly 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  I-'and,  the  Bahr-geist,  or 
ghost  of  the  murdered  Vanda,  became  so  terrible  in 
the  House  of  Baldringham,  that  the  succour  of  Saint 
Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds 
to  her  visitation.  Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  e.xorcism,  did,  in  requital  of  Bald- 
rick's  crime,  impose  a  strong  and  enduring  penalty 
upon  every  female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the 
third  degree;  namely,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and 
before  their  twenty-first  year,  they  should  each  spend 
a  solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  murdered  Van- 
da, saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  for  her 
repos(\  as  for  the  suffering  soul  of  her  murderer. 
During  that  awful  space,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  person  appears  to  the 
female  who  observes  the  vigil,  and  shows  some  sign 
(\f  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  favourable,  she 
appears  with  a  smiling  aspect,  and  crosses  tliem  with 
her  unliloDiiied  hand  ;  \mt  she  announces  evil  fortune 
by  shiiwHig  the  hand  from  which  the  finger  was 
severed,  with  a  srern  countenance,  as  if  resenting 
upon  the  descendant  of  her  husband  his  inhinnan 
cruelty.  Sometimes  she  is  said  to  speak.  These  par- 
ticulars I  learned  long  since  from  an  old  Sa.xon  dame, 
the  mother  of  our  ?!largcry,  who  had  been  an  altend- 
uni  on  my  grandmother,  and  left  the  House  of  Bald- 
ringham vvlien  she  made  her  escape  from  it  with  my 
father's  father."  * 

"  Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this  homage," 
said  Rose,  "  which  seetns  to  me — under  favour  of 
Saint  Dunstan — tobringhumanity  intotooclose  inter- 
course with  a  being  of  a  doubtful  nature?" 

"My  grandfather  thought  so,  and  never  permitted 
my  grandmother  to  revisit  the  House  of  Baldring- 
ham after  her  marriage  ;  hence  disunion  betwi.xt  him 
and  his  son  on  the  one  part,  an.l  the  members  of  that 
family  on  the  other.  They  laid  sundry  misfortunes, 
and   particularly    the   loss  of  male   heirs  which  at 


that  time  befell  them,  to  my  parent's  not  havins 
done  the  hereditary  homage  to  the  bloody-fingered 
Bahr-geist." 

"  And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose, 
"knowing  that  they  held  among  them  a  usage  so 
hideous,  think  of  accepting  the  invitation  of  Lady 
Ermengarde?" 

■'  I  can  hardly  answer  you  the  question,"  replied 
Eveline.  "Partly  I  feared  my  father's  recent  calamity, 
to  be  slain  (as  I  have  heard  him  say  his  aunt  pnce 
prophesied  of  him)  by  the  enemy  he  most  despised 
might  be  the  result  of  this  rite  having  been  neglected ; 
and  partly  I  hoped,  that  if  my  mind  should  be  appalled 
at  the  danger,  when  it  presented  itself  closer  to  my 
eye,  it  could  not  be  urged  on  me  in  courtesy  anil 
humanity.  You  saw  how  soon  my  cruel-hearted 
relative  pounced  upon  the  opportunity,  and  how  im- 
possible it  became  for  me,  bearing  the  name,  and,  I 
trust,  the  spirit  of  Berenger,  to  escape  from  the  net  in 
which  1  had  involved  myself" 

"  iVo  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have  engaged 
rne,"  replied  Rose,  "to  place  myself  where  apprehen- 
sion alone,  even  without  the  terrors  of  a  real  visitation, 
might  have  punished  my  presumption  with  insanity. 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  see  at  this 
horrible  rendezvous'?" 

"Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  said  Eveline,  raising 
her  hand  to  her  brow — "how  I  could  witness  that 
which  I  distinctly  saw,  yet  be  able  to  retain  command 
of  thought  and  intellect ! — I  had  recited  the  prescribed 
devotions  for  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  sittin.^ 
down  on  the  couch  which  was  assigned  me,  had  laid 
aside  such  of  my  clothes  as  might  impede  my  rest— 
I  had  surinonnted,  in  short,  the  first  shock  which  I 
experienced  in  committing  myself  to  this  inysierious 
chamber,  and  I  hoped  to  pass  the  night  in  slumber 
as  sound  as  my  thoughts  were  innocent.  But  I  was 
fearfully  disappointed.  I  cannot  judge  how  long  I  had 
slept,  when  my  bosom  was  oppressed  by  an  unusual 
weight,  yvhich  seemed  at  once  to  stitle  my  voice,  stop 
the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me  from  draw- 
ing my  breath  :  and  when  I  looked  up  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  horrible  suffocation,  the  form  of  the 
murdered  British  matron  stood  over  my  couch,  taller 
than  life,  shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance  where 
traits  of  dignity  and  beauty  were  mingled  with  a  fierce 
expression  of  vengeful  exultation.  She  held  over  mc 
the  hand  which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  hus- 
band's cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  signed  the  cross, 
devoting  me  to  destruction  ;  while,  with  an  unearthly 
tone,  she  ut-^ered  these  words : — 

'  Widow'ri  wiftf,  and  wedded  mp.id, 
Betrotlied,  betrayer,  and  betray'd  I' 
The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and 
lowered  her  gory  fingers,  as  if  to  touch  my  face,  when. 
terror  giving  rne  the  power  of  which  at  first  it  deprived 
me,  I  screamed  aloud — the  casement  of  the  aparlmeiit 
was  thrown  open  with  a  loud  noise, — and — But  what 
signifies  mv  telling  all  this  to  thee,  Rose,  who  show 
so  plainlJ^  by  the  movement  of  eve  and  lip,  that  you 
consider  me  as  a  silly  and  childish  dreamer  T' 

"  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Rose  ;  "  I  do 
indeed  believe  that  the  witch  we  call  Mara*  has  been 
dealing  with  you;  but  she,  yon  know,  is  by  leeches 
considered  as  no  real  phantom,  but  solely  the  creation 
of  our  own  imagination,  disordered  by  causes  which 
arise  from  bodily  indisposition." 

"  Thou  art  learned,  maiden,"  said  Eveline,  rather 
peevishly;  "but  when  I  assure  thee  that  my  better 
angel  came  to  my'assistanee  in  a  human  form— that 
at  nis  appearance  the  fiend  vanished— and  that  he 
transported  nie  in  his  arms  out  of  the  chamber  of 
terror,  I  think  iliou  wilt,  as  a  good  Christian,  pul 
more  faith  in  that  which  I  toll  you." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  cannot,'' 
replied  Rose.  "  It  is  even  that  circunislance  of  the 
guardian  angel  which  makes  me  consider  the  whole 
as  a  dream.  A  Norman  sentinel,  whom  I  myself 
called  from  his  post  on  purpose,  did  indeed  come  to 
your  assistance,  and,  breaking  into  your  apartment,, 
transnorted  you  to  that  where  I  myself  received  yoii 
from  nis  arms  in  a  lifeless  condition." 

"A  Norman  soldier,  ha  !"  said  EvePne,  coloiirinji 
♦  Eijliialtes,  or  .N'ightmaro. 
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extremely;  "  rind  lo  whom,  maiden,  di.l  von  dare  sive 
commission  to  break  into  my  sleepinc-clinmber?" 

"  Your  eves  flash  anger,  madam,  imt  is  it  reason- 
able they  shouid?— Did  I  not  hear  your  screams  of 
asony,  and  was  I  to  stand  fettered  by  ceremony  at 
such  a  momertt? — no  more  than  if  the  castle  had  been 
on  fire." 

"  I  ask  you  again.  Rose,"  said  her  mistress,  still 
with  discotnposure,  though  less  anf;rily  than  at  first, 
"whom  you  directed  to  break  into  my  apartment  7" 

"Indeed,  I  know  noi,  lad\',"  said  Rose;  "for  be- 
sides that  he  was  mufHed  in  his  mantle,  little  eliance 
was  there  of  my  knowing  iiis  features,  even  had  I 
seen  them  fully.  But  I  can  soon  discover  the  cavalier: 
and  I  will  set  about  it  that  I  may  give  him  the  reward 
I  promised,  and  warn  him  to  be  silent  and  discreet  in 
this  matter." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  and  if  you  find  him  among 
those  soldiers  who  attend  us,  I  will  indeed  lean  to 
thine  opinion,  and  think  that  fantasy  had  the  chief 
share  in  the  evils  I  have  endured  the  last  night." 

Rose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and  accom- 
panied bv  her  mistress,  rode  up  lo  Philip  Guarine,  tJie 
Constable's  squire,  who  for  the  present  commanded 
'heir  little  escort.  "Good  Guarine,"  she  said,  "Iliad 
fiiik  with  one  of  these  sentinels  last  night  froni  my 
window,  and  he  did  me  some  service,  for  which  I 
promised  him  recompense— Will  you  inquire  for  the 
man,  that  I  may  pay  him  his  guerdon  T' 

"  Trulv,  I  will  owe  him  a  guerdon  also,  pretty 
maiden,"  answered  the  squire;  ''for  if  a  lance  of  them 
approached  near  enough  the  house  to  hold  speech  from 
lie  windows,  he  transgressed  the  precise  orders  of  his 
watch  !" 

"  Tush  !  you  must  forgive  that  for  my  sake,"  said 
Rose.  "I  warrant,  had  I  called  on  yourself,  stout 
Guarine,  I  should  have  had  influence  to  bring  you 
under  my  chamber  window." 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. — 
"True  it  is,"  he  said,  "when  women  are  in  place, 
discipline  is  in  danaer." 

He  then  went  to  make  the  tiecessary  inquiries 
iimong  his  band,  and  returned  with  the  assurance, 
that  his  soldiers,  generally  and  severally,  denied 
iiaving  approached  the  mansion  of  the  Lady  Ermen- 
garde  on  the  preceding  night. 

"Thou  seest.  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  significant 
look  to  her  attendant. 

"The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guarine's  severity," 
said  Rose,  "and  dare  not  tell  the  truth — I  shall  have 
Boine  one  in  private  claiming  the  reward  of  me." 

"I  would  1  had  the  privilege  myself,  damsel,"  said 
Guarine;  "but  for  these  fellows,  they  are  not  so  ti- 
morous as  you  suppose  them,  being  even  too  ready  to 
avouch  their  roguery  when  it  harh  less  excuse — Be- 
sides, I  promised  them  impunity.  Have  you  any  thing 
farther  to  order?" 

"Nothing,  good  Guarine,"  said  Eveline;  "only  this 
small  donative  to  procure  wine  for  thy  soldiers,  that 
they  may  spend  the  next  night  mors  merrily  than  the 
last. — And  now  he  is  gone, — Maiden,  thou  must,  I 
think,  be  now  well  aware,  that  w-hat  thou  sawest, 
was  no  earthl.y  being?" 

"I  must  believe  mine  own  ears  and  eyes,  madam," 
replied  Rose. 

"  Do^bui  allow  me  the  same  privilege,"  answered 
Eveline.  Believe  me  that  my  deliverer  (for  so  I  must 
call  him^  bore  the  features  of  one  who  neither  was, 
nor  could  be,  in  the  neiclibourhood  of  Baldringham. 
Tell  me  but  one  thing— What  dost  thou  think  of  this 
extraordinary  prediction — 

'  Widow'd  wife,  and  wedded  maid. 

Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betrayed  i' 

Thon  wilt  say  it  is  an  idle  invention  of  my  brain — 

but  think  it  for  a  moment  the  speech  of  a  true  diviner, 

and  whai,  wouldst  thou  say  of  it?" 

"That  you  may  be  betrayed,  my  dearest  lady,  bat 
uever  can  be  a  betrayer,"  answered  Rose,  with  ani- 
mation. 

Eveline  reached  her  hand  out  to  her  friend,  and  as 
she  pressed  affectionately  that  which  Rose  gave  in 
return,  she  whispered  to  her  with  energy,  "I  thank 
ihee  for  the  judgment,  which  my  own  heart  con- 
•^iriTis.' 


A  cloud  of  dust  now  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Constable  of  Chester  and  his  retinue,  auginenttd  by 
the  attendance  of  his  host  Sir  William  Herbert,  and 
some  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  w  ho  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  oijihan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
by  which  appellation  Eveline  was  known  upon  her 
passage  through  their  territory. 

Eveline  remarked,  that,  at  their  greeting,  De  Lacy 
looked  with  displeased  surprise  at  the  disarrangement 
of  her  dre-^s  aTd  equipage,  which  her  hasty  departure 
from  Baldringham  had  necessarily  occasioned  ;  and 
she  was,  on  her  part,  struck  wth  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  arn  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  person,  ■who  rnav  he  received 
with  negligence,  and  treated  slightly  with  impunity." 
For  the  first  time,  she  thought  that,  though  always 
deficient  in  grace  and  beauty,  the  Constable's  couri- 
tenance  was  formed  to  express  the  more  ansrry  past- 
sions  with  force  and  vivacity,  and  that  she  who 
shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay  her  account  with 
the  implicit  surrender  of  her  will  and  wishes  to  those 
of  an  arbitrary  lord  and  master. 

But  the  cloud  soon  passed  frorn  the  Constable's 
brow;  and  in  the  conversation  which  he  afterwards 
maintained  with  Herbert  and  the  other  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  from  time  lo  time  came  to  greet  and 
accompany  them  for  a  little  May  on  their  journey, 
Eveline  had  occasion  to  admire  his  superiority,  both 
of  sense  and  expression,  and  lo  remark  the  attention 
and  deference  with  which  his  words  were  listened  lo 
by  men  too  high  in  rank,  and  too  proud,  readily  to  ad- 
mit any  pre-eminence  that  was  not  founded  on  ac- 
knowledged merit.  The  regard  of  women  is  generally 
much  influencetl  by  the  estimation  which  an  indivi- 
dual maintains  in  the  opinion  of  men  ;  and  Eveline, 
when  she  concluded  her  journey  in  the  Benedictine 
nunnery  in  Gloucester,  could  not  think  without  respect 
upon  the  renowned  warrior,  and  celebrated  politician, 
whose  acknowledged  abilities  appeared  to  place  him 
above  everv  one  wliom  she  had  seen  npproach  him. 
His  wife,  Evdine  thought  (and  she  was  not  without 
ambition,)  if  relinquishing  some  of  those  qualities  in  a 
husband  wdiich  are  in  youth  most  captivating  to  the 
female  imagination,  must  be  still  generally  lion.oured 
and  respected,  and  have  contentment,  if  not  romantic 
felicity,  within  her  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four  months 
with  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Constable  of  Chester  saw 
his  suit  advance  and  prosper  as  it  would  probably  have 
done  under  that  of  the  deceased  Raymond  Berenger, 
her  brother.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  but  for 
the  supposed  vision  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gra- 
titude which  that  supposed  vision  had  called  forth, 
the  natural  dislike  of  so  young  a  person  to  a  match  so 
unequal  in  years  might  have  effectually  opposed  hi« 
success.  Indeed  Eveline,  while  honouring  tl;e  Con- 
stable's virtues,  doing  justice  to  his  high  character, 
and  admiring  his  talents,  could  never  altogether  di- 
vest herself  of  a  secret  fear  of  bim,  which.,  while  it 
prevented  her  from  expressing  any  direct  disajiproba 
tion  of  his  addresses,  caused  her  sometimes  to  shud 
der,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming 
successful. 

The  ominous  words,  "betraying  and  betrayed," 
woula  then  occur  to  her  m.emory;  and  when  her  aunt 
(the  period  of  the  deepest  mourning  being  elapsed) 
had  fixed  a  day  for  her  betrothal,  she  looked  forward 
to  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  for  which  she  was  unable 
to  account  to  herself,  and  wdiich,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  dream,  she  concealed  even  from  Father 
Aldrovand  in  the  hours  of  confession.  It  was  not 
aversion  to  the  Constable — it  was  far  less  preference 
to  any  other  suitor — it  was  one  of  those  instinctive 
movements  and  emotions  by  which  Nature  s»  ems  to 
warn  us  of  approaching  danger,  though  furnishing  no 
information  respecting  its  nature,  and  suggesiing  no 
means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  aTiprcli-^nsioii. 
that  if  they  had  been  seconded  by  the  lemonstraiicef 
of  Rose  Flammock  as  formerlv,  they  m-gat  perh.tns 
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Iiave  led  fo  Eveline's  even  yet  forming  some  resolution 
unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  the  Constable.  But,  still 
more  zealous  for  her  lady's  honour  than  even  for  her 
happiness,  Rose  had  strictly  forborne  every  effort 
which  could  affect  Eveline's  purpose,  when  she  had 
once  expressed  her  approbation  of  De  Lacy's  address- 
es ;  and  whatever  she  thought  or  anticipated  con- 
cerning the  proposed  marriage,  she  seemed  from  that 
moment  to  consider  it  as  an  event  which  must  neces- 
sarily take  place. 

De  Lacy  himself,  as  he  learned  more  intimately  to 
know  the  merit  of  the  prize  which  he  was  desirous  of 
possessing,  looked  forward  with  diHtJrent  feelitms  to- 
wards the  union,  than  those  with  which  he  had  first 
proposed  the  measure  to  Raymond  Berenger.  It  was 
then  a  mere  match  of  interest  and  convenience, 
which  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  proud  and  pohtic 
feudal  lord,  as  the  best  mode  of  consolidating  the 
power  and  perpetuating  the  line  of  his  family.  Xor 
did  even  the  splendour  of  Evehne's  beauty  make  that 
impres.^ion  upon  De  Lacy,  which  it  was  calculated  to 
do  on  the  fiery  and  impassioned  chivalry  of  the  age. 
He  was  past  that  period  of  life  when  the  wise  are  cap- 
tivated by  outward  form,  and  might  have  said  with 
truth,  as  well  as  with  discretion,  that  he  could  have 
wished  his  beautiful  bride  several  years  older,  and  pos- 
sessec  of  a  more  moderate  portion  of  personal  charms, 
Hi  order  to  have  rendered  the  match  more  fitted  for  his 
own  age  and  disposition.  This  stoicism,  however, 
vanished,  when,  on  repeated  interviews  with  his  des- 
tined bride,  he  found  that  she  was  indeed  ine.xperienced 
in  life,  but  desirous  to  be  guided  by  superior  wisdom ; 
and  that,  although  gifted  with  high  spirit.and  a  disposi- 
tion which  began  to  recover  its  natural  elastic  gayety, 
she  was  gentle,  docile,  and,  above  all,  endowed  with  a 
firmness  of  principle,  which  seemed  to  give  assurance, 
that  she  would  tread  uprightly,  and  without  spot,  the 
slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and  beauty,  are 
doomed  to  move. 

As  feelings  of  a  warmer  and  more  impassioned  kind 
towards  Eveline  began  to  glow  in  De  Lacy's  bosom, 
his  engagements  as  a  crusader  became  more  and  more 
burdensome  to  him.  The  Benedictine  Abbess,  the 
natural  guardian  of  Eveline's  happiness,  added  to 
these  feelings  by  her  reasoning  and  renionstrances. 
Although  a  nun  and  a  devotee,  she  held  in  reverence 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  comprehended  so 
much  of  it  as  to  be  aware,  that  its  important  purposes 
could  not  be  accomplished  while  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  was  interposed  belwi.xt  the  married  pair; 
for  as  to  a  hint  from  the  Coiistable,  that  his  young 
pouse  might  accompany  him  into  the  dangerous  and 
dissolute  precints  of  the  Crusaders'  camp,  the  good 
lady  crossed  herself  with  horror  at  the  proposal,  and 
never  permitted  it  to  be  a  second  time  mentioned  in 
her  presence. 

It  was  not  however,  uncommon  for  kings,  princes, 
and  other  persons  of  high  consequence,  wlio  had 
taken  upon  them  tiie  vow  to  rescue  Jerusalem,  to  ob- 
tain delays,  and  even  a  total  remission  of  their  engage- 
ment, by  proper  application  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Constable  was  sure  to  possess  the  full  advantage 
of  his  sovereign's  interest  and  countenance,  in  seeking 
permission  to  remain  in  England,  for  he  was  the  noble 
to  whose  valour  and  policy  Henry  had  chieflv  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  the  disorderly  Welsh  marches; 
and  it  was  hy  no  means  with  his  good-will  that  so 
useful  a  subject  had  ever  assumed  the  cross. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  private  betwixt  the  Ab- 
bess and  tlie  Constable,  that  the  latter  shouio  solicit 
at  Rome,  and  with  the  Pope's  Legate  in  England,  a 
reniission  of  his  vow  for  at  least  two  years;  a  favour 
whicn  it  was  th(jught  could  scarce  be  refused  to  one 
of  his  wealth  and  influence,  backed  as  it  was  with  the 
iiiost  liberal  otfurs  of  assistance  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land.  His  ofiirs  were  indeed  mu- 
nificent ;  for  he  proposed,  if  his  own  personal  attend- 
ance Were  dispensed  with,  to  send  a  hundred  lances  at 
his  own  cost,  each  lance  accompanied  by  two  squires, 
three  archers,  and  a  varlet  or  horse-boy  ;  being  double 
the  retmue  f)y  which  his  own  person  was  to  have 
been  acconpanied.  He  offered  besides  to  deposit  the 
wum  of  two  liiousand  bezants  to  the  general  expenses 
{rf  the  exped.tion,  to  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  Chris- 


tian armament  those  equipped  vessels  which  he  had 
provided,  and  which  even  now  awaited  the  embark-, 
ation  of  himself  and  his  followers. 

Yet,  while  making  these  magnificent  proffers,  the 
Constable  could  not  help  feeling  tliey  would  be  inade- 
quate to  the  expectations  of  the  rigid  prelate  Baldwii>. 
who,  as  he  had  himself  reached  the  crusade,  and 
brought  the  Constable  and  many  others"  into  that 
holy  engagement,  must  needs  see  with  displeasure  the 
work  of  his  eloquence  endangered,  by  the  retreat  ol 
so  important  an  associate  from  his  favourite  enterprise. 
To  soften,  therefore,  his  disappointment  as  much  as 
possible,  the  Constable  offered  to  the  Archbishop,  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  license  to  remain  in 
Britain,  his  forces  should  be  led  by  his  nephew.  Da- 
mian  Lacy,  already  renowned  for  his  early  feats  of 
chivalry,  the  present  hope  of  his  house,  and,  failing  - 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  its  future  head  and  support. 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent  method  of 
communicating  this  proposal  to  the  Archbishop  Bald- 
win, through  a  mutual  friend,  on  whose  good  offices 
he  could  depend,  and  whose  interest  with  the  Prelate 
was  regarded  as  great.  But  notwithstanding  the 
splendour  of  the  proposal,  the  Prelate  heard  it  with 
sullen  and  obstinate  silence,  and  referred  for  answer 
to  a  personal  conference  with  the  Constable  at  an  ai>- 
pointedday,  when  concerns  of  the  church  would  call 
the  Archbishop  to  the  citv  of  Gloucester.  The  report 
of  the  mediator  was  sucli  as  induced  the  Constable 
to  expect  a  severe  struggle  with  the  proud  and  power- 
ful churchman  ;  but,  himself  proud  and  powerful,  and 
backed  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  foiled  in  the  contest. 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be  previously 
adjusted,  as  well  as  the  recent  loss  of  Eveline's  fa- 
ther, gave  an  air  of  privacy  to  De  Lacy's  courtship, 
and  prevented  its  being  signalized  by  tournaments 
and  feats  of  military  skill,  in  which  he  would  have 
been  otherwise  desirous  to  display  his  address  in  the 
eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  rules  of  the  convent  pre- 
vented his  giving  entertainments  of  dancing,  music, 
or  other  more  pacific  revels;  and  although  the  Con- 
stable displayed  his  affection  by  the  most  splendid 
gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her  attendants,  the  whole 
affair,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experienced  Dame  Gillian, 
proceeded  more  with  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral,  than 
the  light  pace  of  an  appoaching  bridal. 

The  bride  herself  felt  something  of  this,  and  fhoiight 
occasionally  it  might  have  been  lightened  by  the  visits 
of  young  Damian,  in  whose  age,  so  nearly  corres- 
ponding to  her  own,  she  might  have  expected  some 
relief  from  the  formal  courtship  of  his  graver  uncle. 
But  he  came  not;  and  from  what  the  Constable  said 
concerning  him,  she  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  re- 
lations had,  for  a  time  at  least,  exchanged  occupa- 
tions and  character.  The  elder  De  Lacy  continued, 
indeed,  in  nominal  observance  of  his  vow,  to  dwell 
in  a  pavilion  by  the  gates  of  Gloucester;  but  he  sel- 
dom donned  his  armour,  substituted  costly  damask 
and  silk  for  his  war-worn  shamoy  doublet,  and  af- 
fected at  his  advanced  time  of  kfe  more  gayety  of 
attire  than  his  contemporaries  remembereu  as  dis- 
tinguishing his  early  youth.  His  nephew,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  resided  almost  constantly  on  the  marches  of 
Wales,  occupied  in  settling  by  prudence,  or  subduing  i 
by  main  force,  the  varioiis  disturbances  by  which 
these  provinces  were  continually  agitated;  and  Eve- 
line learned  with  surprise,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
his  uncle  had  prevailed  on  him  to  be  present  at  the  i 
ceremony  of  their  being  betrothed  to  each  other,  or, 
as  the  Normans  entitled  the  ceremony,  their  ^an- 
cailh's.  This  engagement,  which  preceded  the  actual 
mnrringe  for  a  space  more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, was  usually  celebrated  with  a  solemiiity 
corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Constable  added,  with  expressions  of  regret, 
that  Damian  ^ave  himself  too  little  rest,  considering 
his  early  youth,  slept  too  little,  and  indulged  in  too 
restless  a  disposition — that  his  health  M-as  sufltjring 
—and  that  a  learned  Jewish  leech,  whose  opinion  had 
been  taken,  had  given  his  advice  that  the  warmth  of  a 
more  genial  climate  was  necessary  to  restore  his  con- 
stitution to  its  general  and  natural  vigour. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret,  for  she  re 
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mpinbercd  Damian  as  the  angel  of  gojd  ticiinss,  who 
first  broiii^lit  her  news  of  deliverance  from  the  forres 
uf  the  Welsh  ;  and  the  oncasioiis  on  which  they  had 
met,  though  mournful,  brousht  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
recollection,  so  gentle  had  been  the  youth's  deport- 
ment, and  so  consoling  his  expressions  of  sympathy. 
She  wnshed  she  could  see  him,  that  she  niisht  herself 
judge  of  the  nature  of  his  illness;  for,  like  other  dam- 
sels of  that  a^e,  she  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
nri  of  healing,  and  '"id  been  taught  by  Father  Aldro- 
vand,  himself  no  mean  physician,  how  to  extract 
healing  essences  from  plants  and  herbs  gathered  un- 
der planetary  hours.  She  thought  it  possible  that 
ner  talents  in  this  art,  slight  as  they  were,  might  per- 
lifips  be  of  ser\-ice  to  one  already  her  friend  and 
liberator,  and  soon  about  to  become  her  very  near  re- 
lation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
mingled  with  some  confusion,  (at  the  idea,  doubtless, 
of  assumin"  the  part  of  medical  adviser  to  so  young 
a  patient,)  tiiat  one  evening,  whde  the  convent  was 
assembled  about  some  business  of  their  chapter,  she 
heard  Gillian  announce  that  the  kinsman  of  the 
Lord  Constable  desired  to  speak  with  her.  She 
snatched  up  the  veij,  which  she  wore  iri  compliance 
with  the  customs  of  the  house,  and  hastily  descended 
:o  the  parlour,  commanding  the  attendance  of  Gillian, 
who,  nevertheless,  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  the 
signal. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before  advanced,  kneeled  on  one  knee, 
and  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  veil,  saluted  it  with  an 
air  of  the  most  profound  respect.  She  stepped  back, 
surprised  and  alarmed,  although  there  was  nothing 
in  the  appearance  of  the  stranger  to  justify  her  ap- 
prehensicin.  He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  tall  of  stature,  and  bearing  a  noble  though  wasted 
form,  and  a  countenance  on  which  disease,  or  per- 
haps youthful  indulgence,  had  anticipated  the  traces 
of  age.  His  demeanour  seerned  courteous  and  re- 
spectful, even  in  a  degree  which  approached  to  ex- 
cess. He  observed  Eveline's  surprise,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  pride,  mingled  witii  Qmoiion,  "Ifear  tliat  I 
have  been  mistaken,  and  that  my  visit  is  regarded  as 
an  unwelcome  intrusion." 

"Arise,  sir,"  answered  Eveline,  "and  let  me  know 
your  name  and  business.  1  was  summoned  to  a  kins- 
rjan  of  the  Constable  of  Chester." 

"And  you  expected  the  stripling  Damian,"  an- 
swered the  stranger.  "But  the  match  with  which 
F^ngland  rings  will  connect  you  with  others  of  the 
house  besides  that  youn" person;  and  amongst  these, 
with  the  luckless  Randal  de  Lacy.  Perhaps,"  con- 
tinued he,  "the  fair  Eveline  Berenger  may  not  even 
have  heard  his  name  breathed  by  his  more  fortunate 
kinsman — more  fortunate  in  every  respect,  but  vwst 
fortunate  in  his  present  prospects." 

This  compliment  was  accompanied  by  a  deep 
reverence,  and  Eveline  stood  much  embanassed  how 
to  reply  to  his  civilities ;  for  although  she  now  well 
remembered  to  have  heard  this  Randal  slightly  men- 
tiotied  by  the  Constable  when  speaking  of  nis  family, 
il  was  in  terms  which  implied  that  there  was  no 
good  understanding  betwixt  them.  She  therefore 
nr.'y  returned  his  courtesy  by  general  thanks  for  the 
lionour  of  his  visit,  trusting  he  would  then  retire; 
but  such  was  not  his  purpose. 

"I  comprehend,"  he  said,  "from  the  coldness  with 
which  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  receives  me,  that 
what  she  has  heard  of  me  from  my  kinsman  (if  in- 
deed he  thought  me  worthy  of  being  mentioned  to 
her  at  all)  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  unfavourable. 
And  yet  my  name  once  stood  as  nigh  in  fields 
and  courts,  as  that  of  the  Constable;  nor  is  it  aught 
more  disgraceful  than  what  is  indeed  often  esteemed 
ihe  worst  of  disgraces — poverty,  which  prevents  mv 
slill  aspiring  to  places  of  honour  and  fame.  If  my 
youthful  follies  have  been  numerous,  I  have  paid  for 
.  them  by  the  loss  of  my  fortune,  and  the  degradation 
of  my  condition;  and  therein  my  happy  kinsman 
might,  if  he  pleased,  do  me  some  aid— I  mean  not 
with  his  purse  or  estate;  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would 
not  live  on  alms  extorted  from  the  reluctant  hand  of 
an  estranged  friend;  but  his  countenance  would  put 
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him  to  no  cost,  and,  in  so  far,  I  might  expect  some 
favour." 

"In  that  my  Lprd  Constable,"  said  Eveline,  ''  inu^^r 
judge  for  himself.  I  have — as  yet,  at  least — no  riglii 
to  interfere  in  his  farnily  aflairs ;  and  il  1  should  ever 
have  such  right,  it  will  well  become  me  to  be  cautioi!= 
how  I  use  it. 

"It  is  prudently  answered,"  replied  Randal;  "but 
what  1  ask  of  you  is  merely,  that  you,  in  your  gentle- 
ness, would  please  to  convey  to  my  cousin  a  suit, 
which  I  find  it  hard  to  bring  my  ruder  tongue  to  utter 
with  sufficient  submission.  The  usurers,  whose  claim? 
have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  my  means,  now  menace 
me  with  adungeon;  a  threat  which  they  dared  not  mut- 
ter, far  less  attempt  to  execute,  were  it  not  that  they  see 
me  an  outcast,  unprotected  by  the  natural  head  of  my 
family,  and  regard  nie  rather  as  they  would  some 
unfriended  vagrant,  than  as  a  descendant  of  the  pow- 
erful House  of  Lacy."- 

"  It  is  a  sad  necessity,"  replied  Eveline ;  "  but  I  see 
not  how  I  can  help  you  in  such  extremity." 

"Easily,"  replied  Randal  de  Lacy.  "The  day  of 
your  betrothal  is  fixed,  as  I  hear,  reported  ;  and  it  is 
your  right  to  select  what  witnesses  you  please  to  the 
solemnity,  which  may  the  saints  bless  !  To  every 
one  but  myself,  presence  or  absence  on  that  occasion 
is  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony — to  me  it  is  almost  life 
or  death.  So  am  I  situated,  that  the  marked  instance 
of  slight  or  contempt,  implied  by  my  exclusion  from 
this  meeting  of  our  family,  will  be  held  for  the  signal 
of  my  final  expulsion  from  the  Houso  of  the  De  Lacys, 
and  for  a  thousand  bloodhounds  to  assail  me  without 
mercy  or  forbearance,  whom,  cowards  as  they  are. 
even  the  slightest  show  of  countenance  from  my 
powerful  kinsman  would  compel  to  stand  at  hay. 
But  why  should  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking  thus  ? 
— Farewell,  madam — be  happy— and  do  not  think  of 
me  the  more  harshly,  that  for  a  few  minutes  I  have 
broken  the  tenor  of  your  happv  thoughts,  by  forcing 
my  misfortunes  on  your  nonce. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Eveline,  affected  by  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  noble  suppliant;  "you  shall  not  have 
it  to  say  that  you  have  told  your  distress  to  Elvehne 
Berenger,  without  receiving  such  aid  as  is  in  her 
power  to  give.  I  will  mention  your  request  to  the 
Constable  Vjf  Chester." 

"  You  must  do  more,  if  you  really  mt.in  to  assist 
me,"  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  "you  must  make  tha: 
request  your  own.  You  do  not  know,"  said  he. 
continuing  to  bend  on  her  a  fixed  and  expressive 
look,  "how  hard  it  is  to  change  the  fixed  purpose 
of  a  De  Lacy — a  twelvemonth  hence  you  will  pro- 
bably be  better  acquainted  with  the  firm  texture  ol 
our  resolutions.  But,  at  present,  what  can  withstand 
your  wish  should  you  deign  to  express  it  ?'' 

"Your  suit,  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  niv 
advancing  it  with  my  good  word  and  good  wishes." 
replied  Eveline;  "but  you  must  be  well  aware  that 
its  success  or  failure  must  rest  witli  the  Constable 
himself." 

Randal  de  Lacy  took  his  leave  with  the  same  ai: 
of  deep  reverence  which  had  marked  his  entrance;, 
only  that,  as  he  then  saluted  the  skirt  of  Eveline' s- 
robe.  he  now  rendered  the  same  hoijiage  by  touching; 
her  hand  with  his  lip.  She  saw  him  depart  with  a 
mixture  of  emotions,  in  which  compassion  was  pre- 
dominant;  although  in  his  complaints  of  the  Con- 
stable's unkindness  to  him  there  was  someihint;;. 
offensive,  and  his  avowal  of  follies  and  excess  seeiue;! 
uttered  rather  in  the  spirit  of  wounded  pride,  than,  in 
that  of  contrition. 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  she  tolc! 
him  of  the  visit  of  Randal,  and  of  his  request ;  aiid 
strictly  observing  his  countenance  while  she  spoke, 
she  saw,  that  at  the  first  mention  of  his  kinsman's 
name,  a  gleam  of  anger  shot  along  his  features.  He 
soon  subdued  it,  however,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  listened  to  Eveline's  detailed  account  of  th-- 
visit,  and  her  request  "  that  Randall  might  be  one  of 
theinvitef'  witnesses  to  \.\\e\x  fiancaillcs." 

The  Co..orable  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  wete 
considering  how  to  elude  the  solicitation.  At  length 
he  replied,  "You  do  not  know  for  whom  you  as.i  this, 
or  vou  would  perhaps  have  forborne  voui-  reque.>;i' 
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neither  are  you  appnsed  of  its  full  import,  though  my 
r-rafty  cousin  well  knows,  that  when  I  do  him  this 
^race  whicli  he  asks,  I  bind  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
eve  of  ihe  world  once  more — and  it  will  be  for  the 
tfiird  time — to  interfere  in  his  affairs,  and  place  them 
on  such  a  footing  as  may  afford  him  the  means  of  re- 
fisiablishing  h:s  fillcn  consequence,  and  repairing  his 
numerous  errors." 

"  And  wherefore  not,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  generous 
Eveline.  "If  he  has  been  ruined  only  through  follies, 
be  is  now  of  an  age  when  these  are  no  longer  tempt- 
mg  snares ;  and  if  his  heart  and  hand  be  good,  he  may 
\t-'.  Ire  an  honour  to  the  House  of  De  Lacy." 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "  He  hath  indeed," 
h-;  ?^tid,  "a  heart  and  hand  fit  for  service,  God 
kiiowt;fh,  whether  in  good  or  evil.  But  never  shall 
11  be  said  that  you,  my  fair  Eveline,  made  request 
of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  which  he  was  not  to  his  uttermost 
willing  to  comply  w-ith.  Randall  shall  attend  at  our 
fianrallles  ; — there  is  indeed  the  more  cause  for  his 
aiiendance,  as  I  somewhat  fear  we  may  lack  that 
of  our  valued  nephew  Damian,  whose  malady  rather 
increases  than  declines,  and,  as  I  hear,  with  strange 
symptoms  ofun  wonted  disturbance  of  mind  and  starts 
of  temper,  to  which  the  youth  hath  not  hitherto  been 
subject." 


CHAPTER   XVIL 

Ring  out  the  merry  belis,  the  bride  approaches. 
The  blush  upon  her  cheek  has  shamed  the  morning, 
For  that  is  dawnmg  palely.     Grant,  good  saints. 
These  clouds  betoken  naught  of  evil  omen  l—Old  Play. 

The  day  of  the  fiancaiUcs,  or  espousals,  was  now 
approaching;  and  it  seems  that  neither  the  profession 
of  the  AbGess,  nor  her  practice  at  least,  were  so 
rigid  as  to  prevent  her  selecting  the  great  parlour 
of  the  convent  for  that  holy  rite,  althou."li  neces- 
sarily introducing  many  male  guests  wiihin  those 
vestal  precincts,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  rite 
itself  was  the  preliminary  to  a  state  which  the  in- 
mates of  the  cloister  had  renounced  for  ever.  The 
Abbess's  Norman  pride  of  birih,  and  the  real  interest 
which  she  took  in  her  niece's  advancement,  overcame 
all  scruples  ;  and  the  venerable  mother  might  be  seen 
in  unwonted  bustle,  nowgiving  orders  to  thegardener 
for  deckin"  the  apartment  with  flowers — now  to  her 
-cellaress,  her  precentrix,  and  the  lay-sisters  of  the 
kitchen,  for  preparinj^  a  splendid  banquet,  mingling 
Iter  commands  on  these  worldly  subjects  with  an 
occasional  ejaculation  on  their  vanity  and  worthless- 
ne?s,  and  every  now  and  then  converting  the  busy 
and  anxious  looks  which  she  threw  upon  herprepara- 
tiQr:s  into  a  solemn  turning  upward  of  eyes  and  fold- 
ing of  hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the  mere  earthly 
pomp  which  she  took  such  trouble  in  superintending. 
At  another  time  the  good  lady  might  have  been  seen 
in  close  consultation  with  Father  Aldrovand,  upon  the 
ceretaonial,  civil  and  religious,  which  was  to  accom- 
p;iny  a  solenmity  of  such  consequence  to  her  family. 

BIsan  while  the  reins  of  discipline,  although  re- 
laxed for  a  season,  were  not  entirely  thrown  loose. 
The  outer  court  of  the  convent  was  indeed  for  the 
time  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  male  sex;  but 
the  vounger  sisters  and  novices  of  the  house  being 
carefully  secluded  in  the  more  inner  apartments  of 
the  exti-nsive  building,  under  the  immediaie  eye  of  a 
grim  old  nun,  or,  as  the  conventual  rule  designed  her, 
an  ancient,  sad,  and  virtuous  person,  termed  Mistress 
of  the  Novices,  were  riot  permitted  to  pollute  their 
eves  by  looking  on  waving  iilumes  and  rustling  man- 
;itles.  A  few  sisters,  indeed,  of  the  Abbess's  own  stand- 
ing, were  left  at  liberty,  being  such  goods  as  it  was 
thought  could  not,  in  shopman's  phrase,  take  harm 
'rom  the. air,  and  which  are  therefore  left  lying  loose 
on  thecuiiiiur.  These  antiquated  dames  went  mump- 
ing about.witli  niuch  afTected  indifference,  and  a  great 
ileal  of  real  curiosity,  endeavouring  indirectly  to  get 
information  concerning  names,  and  dresses,  and 
decorations,  without  daring  to  show  such  interest  in 
'hcse  vanities  as  dctual  questif)nson  the  subject  might 
navf  imiilied. 

.•^  stout  li.-TiiH  of  the  Constable's  spearmen  guarded 
■'lie  if.iu' ,(»tl.i'ie  nunuerv.  admitting  within  ihe  hal- 


lowed precinct  the  few  only  vi-ho  were  to  be  pr  >sent  at 
the  solemnity,  with  their  principal  attendants;  and 
while  the  former  were  ushered  with  all  due  ceremony 
into  the  apartments  dressed  out  for  the  occasion,  the 
attendants,  although  detained  in  the  outer  court,  werfj 
liberally  supplied  with  refreshments  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial kind;  and  had  the  amusement,  so  dear  to 
the  menial  classes,  of  examining  and  criticising  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  as  they  passed  into  the  inte- 
rior apartments  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus  employed, 
were  old  Raoul  the  huntsman  and  his  jolly  dame ; — 
he  gay  and  glorious,  in  a  new  cassock  of  green  vel- 
vet, she  gracious  and  comely,  in  a  kirtle  of  yellow 
silk,  fringed  with  minivair.  and  that  at  no  mean  cost, 
were  equally  busied  iii  beholding  the  gay  spectacle 
The  most  inveterate  w-ars  have  their  occasional  terms 
of  truce ;  the  most  bitter  and  boisterous  weather  its 
hours  of  warnith  and  of  calmness ;  and  so  was  it 
with  the  matrimonial  horizon  of  this  amiable  pair, 
which,  usually  cloudy,  had  now  for  a  brief  space 
cleared  up.  The  splendour  of  their  new  apparel,  the 
mirth  of  the  spectacle  around  them,  with  the  aid, 
perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of  muscadine  quafFed  by  Raoul, 
and  a  cup  of  hippocras  sipped  by  his  wife,  had  ren- 
dered them  rather  more  agreeable  in  each  other's 
eyes  than  was  their  wont;  good  cheer  being  in  such 
cases,  as  oil  is  to  a  rusty  lock,  the  nieans  of  making 
those  valves  move  smoothly  and  glibly,  which  other- 
wise work  not  together  at  all,  or  by  shrieks  ana 
groans  express  their  reluctance  to  move  in  union. 
The  pair  had  stuck  themselves  into  a  kind  of  niche, 
three  or  four  steps  from  the  ground,  which  contained 
a  small  stone  bench,  whence  their  curious  eyes  couid 
scrutinize  with  advantage  every  gtiest  who  entered 
the  court. 

Thus  placed,  and  in  their  present  state  of  tempo 
rary  concord,  Raoul  with  his  frosty  visage  formed  nr 
unapt  representative  of  January,  the  bitter  father  o1 
the  year;  and  though  Gillian  was  past  t!ie  delicatf 
bloom  of  youthful  May,  yet  the  melting  fire  of  a  full 
black  eye,  and  the  c;enial  glow  of  a  ripe  and  crimson 
cheek,  made  her  a  fively  type  of  the  fruitful  and  jovial 
.4ugust.  Dame  Gillian  used  to  make  it  her  boast, 
that  she  could  please  every  body  with  her  gossip, 
when  she  chose  it,  from  Raymond  Berenger  down  to 
Robin  the  horse-Doy ;  and  like  a  good  housewife, 
who,  to  keep  her  hand  in  use,  will  sometimes  even 
condescend  to  dress  a  dish  for  her  husband's  sole  eat 
ing,  she  now  thought  proper  to  practise  her  powerf 
of  pleasing  on  old  Raoul,  fairly  conquering,  in  hei 
successful  sallies  of  mirth  and  satire,  not  only  hi.« 
cynical  temperament  towards  all  human  kind,  but 
his  peculiar  and  special  disposition  to  be  testy  with 
his  spouse.  Her  jokes,  such  as  they  were,  and  ihf 
coquetry  with  which  t Key  were  enforced,  had  such 
an  effijct  on  this  Tinion  of  the  woods,  that  he  curled 
up  his  cynical  nose,  displayed  his  few  straggling 
teeth  like  a  cur  about  to  bite,  broke  out  into  a  bark 
ing  laugh,  which  was  more  like  the  crv  of  one  of  hif 
own  hounds — stopped  short  in  the  explosion,  as  if  hf 
had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  out  of  character- 
yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimonious  gravity,  sho' 
such  a  glance  at  Gillian  as  made  his  nutcrackei 
jaws,  pinched  eyes,  and  convolved  nose,  bear  no 
small  resemblance  to  one  of  those  fantastic  faces 
which  decorate  the  upper  end  of  old  bass  viols. 

"Is  not  this  belter  than  laying  your  dog-leash  on 
your  loving  wife,  as  if  she  were  a  brach  of  the  ken- 
nel ?"  said  August  to  January. 

"In  troth  is  it,"  answered  January,  in  a  frost-bitten 
tone ; — "  and  so  it  is  also  better  than  doing  the  brach- 
tricks  which  bring  the  leash  into  exercise." 

"Humph!"  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
thought  her  husband's  proposition  might  bear  being 
disputed;  but  instantly  changing  the  note  to  that  ol 
tender  complaint,  "An!  Raoul.  she  said,  "do  you 
not  remember  how  you  once  beat  me  because  our 
late  lord— Our  Lady  assoilzie  him ! — took  my  crimson 
breastknot  for  a  peony  rose  7" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  huntsman;  "I  remembe'  aui 
old  master  would  make  such  mistiikes— C)ur  Lady 
assoilzie  him  !  as  you  say—  The  best  hound  will  bunt 
counter.'  , 
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"Ami  how  cotild  you  ihink,  dearest  Raonl,  ro  let 
the  wife  ol'  thy  Ikjsoiii  go  so  long  without  a  new  kir- 
tle  ?"  said  his  ht-lpiiiate. 

"  Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  younj;  lady  that 
might  serve  a  countess,"  said  Raoul,  his  concord 
jarred  by  her  touching  this  chord — "how  many  kir- 
tles  wouldst  thou  have?" 

"Only  two,  kind  Raoul;  just  that  folk  may  not 
count  their  children's  age  by  the  date  of  Dame  Gil- 
lian's last  new  gown."  . 

"Well,  well— it  is  hard  that  a  man  cannot  be  in 
urood  humour  once  and  away  without  being  made  to 
pay  for  it.  But  thou  shalt  have  a  new  kirtle  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, when  I  sell  the  bucks'  hides  for  the  sea- 
son. The  very  antlers  should  bring  a  good  penny 
this  year." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Gillian  ;  "  I  ever  tell  thee,  husband, 
the  horns  would  be  worth  the  hide  in  a  fair  market." 

Raoul  turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung 
him,  and  there  is  no  guessing  what  his  reply  might 
have  been  to  this  seemingly  innocent  observation, 
had  not  a  gallant  horseman  at  that  instant  entered 
the  court,  and,  dismounting  like  the  others,  gave  his 
horse  to  the  charge  of  a  squire,  or  equerry,  whose 
attire  blazed  with  embroidery. 

"  By  Saint  Hubert,  a  proper  horseman,  and  a  des- 
fnVr  for  an  earl,"  said  Raoul;  "and  my  Lord  Con- 
stable's liveries  w'ithal— yet  I  know  not  the  gallant." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Gillian  ;  "  It  is  Randal  de  Lacy, 
the  Constable's  kinsman,  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever 
came  of  the  name  !"' 

"Oh  !  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  have  heard  of  him — men 
say  he  is  a  reveller,  and  a  jangler,  and  a  waster  of  his 
goods." 

"Men  lie  now  and  then,"  said  Gillian,  drily. 

"And  women  also,"  replied  Raoul; — "why,  me- 
thinks  he  winked  on  thee  iust  now." 

"That  right  eye  of  thine  saw  never  true  since  our 
pood  lord— Saint  Mary  rest  him !— flung  a  cup  of 
A'ine  in  thy  face,  for  pressing  over  boldly  into  his 
*vithdrawing  roorn." 

"I  marv'cT,"  said  Raoul,  as  if  he  heard  her  not, 

that  yonder  ruf^er  comes  hither.  I  have  heard  that 
te  is  suspected  to  have  attempted  the  Constable's 
life,  and  that  they  have  not  spoken  together  for  five 
years." 

"He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  invitation,  and 
that  I  know  full  well,"  said  Dame  Gillian;  "  and  he 
is  less  like  to  do  the  Constable  wrong  than  to  have 
wrong  at  his  hand,  poor  gentleman,  as  indeed  he  has 
had  enough  of  that  already." 

"And  who  told  thee  so?"  said  Raoul,  bitterly. 

"No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  all  about  it 
vei7  well,"  said  the  dame,  who  began  to  fear  that,  in 
displa^nng  her  triumph  of  superior  information,  she 
had  been  rather  over-communicative. 

"It  must  have  been  the  devil,  or  Randal  himself," 
said  Raoul,  "for  no  other  mouth  is  large  enough  for 
such  a  lie. — But  hark  ye.  Dame  Gillian,  who  is  he 
that  presses  forward  next,  like  a  man  that  scarce  sees 
how  he  goes  ?" 

"  Even  your  angel  of  grace,  my  young  Squire  Da- 
mian,"  said  Dame  Gillian. 

"It  is  impossible!"  answered  Raoul— "Call  me 
blind  if  thou  wilt ; — but  I  have  never  seen  man  so 
cnanged  in  a  few  \yeeks — and  his  attire  is  flung  oh 
him  so  wildly  as  il  he  wore  a  horse-cloth  round 
him  instead  of  a  mantle^-What  can  ail  the  youth? 
— he  has  made  a  dead  pause  at  the  door,  as  if  he 
saw  something  on  the  threshold  that  debarred  his 
entrance.— Saint  Hubert,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  were 
elf-stricken !" 

"  You  ever  thought  him  such  a  treasure !"  said 
Gillian  ;  "and  now  look  at  him  as  he  stands  by  the 
side  of  a  real  gentleman,  how  he  stares  and  trembles 
as  if  he  were  distraught." 

"I   will  speak  to  him,"    said    Raoul,    forgetting 
his  lameness,  and  springing  from  his  elevated  sta- 
tion— "  I  will  speak  to  him  ;  and,  if  he  be  unwell,  I 
■  have  my  lancets  and  fleams  to  bleed  man  as  well  as 
brute." 

"And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient,"  muttered 
Gillian, — "a  dog-leech  for  a  dreamy  madman,  that 
neither  knows  his  own  disease  nor  the  way  to  cure  "t." 


Mean  while  the  old  huntsman  made  his  way  to- 
wards the  entrance,  before  which  Damiaii  reiiiaincd 
standing,  in  apparent  uncertainty  whether  he  should 
enter  or  not,  regardless  of  the  crowd  around,  and  at 
the  same  time  attracting  their  attention  by  the  singu- 
larity of  his  deportment. 

Raoul  had  a  private  regard  for  Damian  ;  for  which, 
perhaps,  it  was  a  chief  rea.«on,  that  of  late  his  wife 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  in  a  tone 
more  disrespectful  than  she  usually  applied  to  hand- 
some young  men.  Besides,  he  understood  the  youth 
was  a  second  Sir  Tristrem  in  silvan  sports  hy  wood 
and  river^  and  there  needed  no  more  to  fetter  Raoul's 
soul  to  him  with  barids  of  steel.  He  saw  with  great 
concern  his  conduct  attract  general  notice,  mi.\ed 
w'ith  some  ridicule. 

"He  stands"  said  the  town-jester,  who  had 
crowded  into  the  say  throng,  "before  the  gate,  like 
Balaam's  ass  in  the  Mystery,  when  the  animal  sees 
so  much  more  than  can  be  seen  by  any  one  else." 

A  cut  from  Raoul's  ready  leash  rewarded  the 
felicity  of  this  application,  and  sent  the  fool  howl- 
ing off  to  seek  a  more  favourable  audience  for  his 
pleasantry.  At  the  same  time  Raoul  pressed  up 
to  Damian,  and  with  an  earnestness  very  different 
from  his  usual  dry  causticity  of  rnanner,  begged  him 
for  God's  sake  not  to  make  himself  the  general 
spectacle,  by  standing  there  as  if  the  devil  sat  on 
the  doorway,  but  either  to  enter,  or,  what  might  be 
as  becoming,  to  retire,  and  make  himself  more  fit 
in  apparel  for  attending  on  a  solemnity  so  nearly 
concerning  his  house. 

"And  what  ails  my  apparel,  old  man?"  said 
Damian,  turning  sternly  on  the  huntsman,  as  one 
who  has  been  nastily  and  uncivilly  roused  from  a 
reverie. 

"Only,  with  respect  to  your  valour,"  answered  the 
huntsman,  "men  do  not  usually  put  old  mantles 
over  new  doublets  ;  and  methinks,  with  submission, 
that  of  yours  neither  accords  with  your  dress  nor  is 
fitted  for  this  noble  presence." 

"Thou  art  a  fool!"  answered  Damian,  "and  as 
green  in  wit  as  gray  in  years.  Know  you  not  that 
in  these  days  the  young  and  old  consort  together- 
contract  together— wed  together?  and  should  we 
take  more  care  to  make  our  apparel  consistent  than 
our  actions  ?" 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,"  said  Raoul,  "forbear 
these  wild  and  dangerous  words  !  they  may  be  heard 
by  other  ears  than  mine,  and  construed  by  worse 
intenjreters.  There  may  be  here  those  who  vvill  [jre- 
tend  to  track  mischief  from  light  words,  as  I  would 
find  a  buck  from  his  frayings.  Your  cheek  is  pale, 
my  lord,  your  eye  is  bloodshot;  for  Heaven's  sake 
retire  !" 

"I  will  not  retire,"  said  Damian,  with  yet  more 
disteniperature  of  nianner,  "  till  1  have  seen  the  Lady 
Eveline." 

"  For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,"  ejaculated  Raoul, 
"  not  now !— You  will  do  my  lady  incredible  injury  bv 
forcing  yourself  into  her  presence  in  this  condition.  ' 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Damian,  the  remark 
seeming  to  operate  as  a  sedative  which  enabled  him 
to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts — "Do  vou  really 
think  so  ?— I  thought  that  to  have  looked  upon  her 
cnce  more — but  no— you  are  in  the  right,  old  man." 

-He  turned  from  the  door  as  if  to  withdraw,  but  ere 
he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  turned  yet  more 
pale  than  before,  staggered,  and  fell  on  the  pavement 
ere  Raoul  could  afford  him  his  support,  useless  as  that 
might  have  proved.  Those  who  raised  him  vyere 
surprised  to  observe  that  his  garments  were  soiled 
with  blood,  and  that  the  stains  upon  his  cloak,  wdiich 
had  been  criticised  by  Raoul,  were  of  ^lie  same  com- 
plexion. A  grave-looking  personage,  wrapped  in  a 
sad-coloured  mantle,  came  forth  from  the  crowd. 

"I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  he  said;  "1  made 
venesection  this  morning,  and  commandtd  repose 
and  sleep  according  to  the  aphorismsof  Hippocni'es; 
but  if  young  gentlemen  will  neglect  the  ordinance 
of  their  physician,  medicine  will  avenge  herself.  It 
is  impossible  that  my  bandage  or  ligature,  knit  oy 
these  fingers,  should  nave  started  but  to  avenge  'ho 
neglect  of  the  precepts  of  art." 
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"What  means  this  prate?"  said  the  voice  of  the 
Constable,  before  which  all  otliers  were  silent.  He 
had  been  siimmoned  forth  just  as  the  rite  of  espousal 
or  betrothing  was  concluded,  on  the  confusion  oc- 
casioned hv  Damian's  situation,  and  now  sternly 
•ommandi'd  the  physician  to  replace  the  batidages 
wfiich  had  slipped  from  his  nephew's  arrn,  himself 
assisting  m  the  task  of  supporting  the  patient,  with 
the  anxious  and  deeply  agitated  feelings  of  one  who 
saw  a  near  and  justly  valued  relative — as  yet,  the 
heir  of  his  fame  and  family— stretched  before  him  in 
a  condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  the  pov;erful  and  the  fortunate  are 
often  mingled  with  the  impatience  of  interrupted  pros- 
perity. "  What  means  this  7"  he  demanded  sternly 
of  the  leecli.  "I  sent  you  tliis  morning  to  attend  my 
nephcv:  on  the  first  tidings  of  his  illness,  and  com- 
Hiandea  that  he  should  make  no  attempt  to  be  present 
en  this  day's  solemj.ity,  yet  I  find  him  in  this  state, 
end  :.".  this  place." 

"  So  please  your  lordship,"  repHed  the  leech,  with 
a  conscious  self-importance,  which  even  the  presence 
of  the  Constable  could  not  subdue — "  Curatio  est 
canonica,  non  coacta  ;  which  signifieth,  my  lord,  that 
tlie  physician  acteth  his  cure  by  rules  of  art  and 
science — by  advice  and  prescription,  but  not  by  force 
or  violence  tipon  the  patient,  who  cannot  be  at  all 
benefited  unless  he  be  voluntarily  amenable  to  the 
orders  of  his  medicum." 

"Tell  me  not  of  your  jargon,"  said  DeLacy;  "if 
my  nephew  was  lightheaded  enough  to  attempt  to 
come  hither  in  the  lieat  of  a  delirious  distemper,  you 
should  have  had  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it  been  by 
actual  force." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  joining  the 
crowd,  who,  forgetting  the  cause  which  had  brought 
them  together,  were  now  assembled  about  Daniian, 
"  that  more  powerful  was  the  magnet  which  drew 
our  kinsman  hither,  than  aught  the  leech  could  do  to 
withhold  him." 

The  Constable,  still  busied  about  his  nephew,  looked 
up  as  Randal  spoke,  and,  when  he  was  done,  asked, 
with  formal  coldness  of  manner,  "Ha,  fair  kinsman, 
of  what  magnet  do  you  speak  7" 

"Surely  of  your  nephew's  love  and  regard  to  ypur 
lordship,"  answered  Randal,  "which,  not  to  mention 
his  respect  for  the  Lady  Eveline,  must  have  com- 
pelled him  hither,  if  his  limbs  were  able  to  bear  him. 
—And  here  the  bride  comes  I  think,  in  charity,  to 
thank  him  for  his  zeal." 

"  Wiiat  unhappy  case  is  this  7"  said  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, pressing  forward,  much  disordered  with  the 
intelligence  of  Damian's  danger,  which  had  been 
suddeiily  conveyed  to  her.  '  Is  there  nothing  in 
which  my  poor  service  mav  avail  7" 

"Nothing,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  rising  from 
beside  his  nephew,  and  taking  her  hand  ;  "  your  kind- 
ness is  here  mistimed.  This  motley  assembly,  this 
unseeming  confusion,  become  not  your  presence." 

"Unless  it  could  be  helpful,  my  lord,']  said  Eve- 
lina pa.Z".x\y.  "  It  is  your  nephew  who  is  in  dangei  - 
U-K  deliverer — one  of  my  deliverers,  I  would  say." 

He  is  fitly  atti  nded  by  his  chirurgeon."  said  the 
Constable,  leading  back  his  reluctant  bride  into  the 
conveni,  while  the  medical  attendant  triumphantly 
e.xclaimod, 

"Well  judgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to  withdraw 
his  noble  lady  from  the  host  of  petticoated  empirics. 
who,  like  so  many  Amazons,  break  in  upon  and 
derange  the  regular  course  of  physical  practice,  with 
their  jKtulant  prognostics,  their  rash  recipes,  their 
mithndate,  their  febrifuges,  their  amulets,  and  ttieir 
charms.    Well  speakelh  the  Ethnic  poet, 

■  Non  audet,  nisi  qhsb  rtidicit,  dare  quod  medicorum  est ; 
Proimltunt  medici--tractant  fabrilia  fabri.'  " 

As  he  repeated  these  lines  with  much  emphasis,  the 
doctor  perniitte-d  his  patient's  arm  to  drop  from  his 
hand,  that  he  might  aid  the  cadence  with  a  flourish 
of  his  own.  "Therp"  said  he  to  the  spectators,  "is 
whai  none  of  you  understand— no,  by  Saint  Luke, 
uor  the  Constable  himself." 

"  But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hound  that  bab- 
bies when  he  should  be  busy,"  said  Raoul ;    and, 


silenced  by  this  hint,  the  chirurgeon  betook  himself 
to  his  proper  duty,  of  superintending  the  removal  of 
young  DaiTiian  to  an  apartment  in  the  neighbouring 
street,  where  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  seeniea 
rather  to  mcrease  than  diminish,  and  speedily  re- 
quired all  the  skill  and  attention  which  the  leech 
could  bestow. 

The  subscription  of  the  contract  of  marriage  had, 
as  already  noticed,  been  just  concluded,  when  the 
company  assemhleu  on  the  occasion  were  interrupted 
by  the  news  of  Damian's  illness.  When  the  Con- 
stable led  his  bride  from  the  court-yard  into  the  apart- 
ment where  the  company  was  assembled,  there  was 
discomposure  and  uneasiness  on  the  countenance  of 
botli ;  ana  it  was  not  a  lit  lie  increased  by  the  bride 
pulling  her  hand  hastily  from  the  hold  of  the  bride- 
groom, on  observing  that  the  latter  was  stained  with 
recent  blood,  and  had  in  truth  left  the  same  stamp 
upon  her  own.  With  a  faint  e.xclamation  she  showed 
the  marks  to  Rose,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "What 
bodes  this  7— Is  this  the  revenge  of  the  Bloody-finger 
already  commencing?" 

"It  bodes  nothing,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose— 
"  it  is  our  own  fears  that  are  prophets,  not  those  trifles 
which  we  take  for  augury.  For  God's  sake,  speak  to 
my  lord !  He  is  suiprised  at  your  agitation." 

"  Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,"  said  Eveline: 
"  fitter  it  should  be  told  at  his  bidding,  than  be  otlered 
by  me  unasked." 

"The  Constable,  while  his  bride  stood  thus  corivers- 
ing  with  her  maiden,  had  also  observed,  that  in  his 
an.xiety  to  assist  his  nephew,  he  had  tran.«fened  part 
of  his  blood  from  his  own  hands  to  Eveline's  dress. 
He  came  forward  to  apologize  for  what  at  such  a 
moment  seemed  almost  ominous.  "  Fair  lady,"  said 
he,  "  the  blood  of  a  true  De  Lacy  can  never  bode 
aught  but  peace  and  happiness  to  you." 

Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  answered,  but 
could  n<3t  immediately  find  words.  The  faithful  Rose, 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  being  over  for- 
ward, hastened  to  reply  to  the  compliment.  "Every 
damsel  is  bound  to  believe  what  you  say,  my  noble 
lord,"  was  her  answer,  "knowing  how  readily  that 
blood  hath  ever  flowed  for  protecting  the  distressed, 
and  so  lately  for  our  own  relief" 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,"  answered  the  Con- 
stable ;  "  and  the  Lady  Eveline  is  happy  in  a  maiden 
who  so  well  knows  how  to  speak  when  it  is  her  own 
pleasure  to  be  silent. — Come,  lady,"  he  added,  "let 
us  hope  this  mishap  of  my  kinsman  is  but  like  a 
sacrifice  tc  fortune,  which  permits  not  the  brightest 
hour  to  pass  without  some  intervening  shadow.  Da- 
mian,  I  trust,  will  speedily  recover;  and  be  we  mind- 
ful that  the  blood-drops  which  alarm  you  have  been 
drawn  by  a  friendly  steel,  and  are  symptoms  rather 
of  recovery  than  of  illness.— Come,  dearest  lady,  your 
silence  discourages  our  friends,  and  wakes  in  them 
doubts  whether  we  be  sincere  in  the  yvelcome  due  to 
them.  Let  me  be  your  sewer,"  he  said  ;  and,  taking' 
a  silver  ewer  and  napkin  from  the  standing  cupboard, 
which  was  loaded  with  plate,  he  presented  them  on 
his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  ofT  the  alarm  iitto  whicn 
she  had  been  thrown  by  some  supposed  coincidence 
of  the  present  accident  vyith  the  apparition  of  Bal- 
dringham,  Eveline,  entering  into  her  betrothed  hus- 
band's humour,  was  about  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground,  when  he  was  intert;upted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
hasty  messenger,  who,  coming  into  the  room  with- 
out ceremony,  informed  the  Constable  that  his  ne- 
phew was  so  extremely  ill,  that,  if  he  hoped  to  eeo 
nim  alive,  it  would  be  necessary  he  should  come  to 
his  lodgings  instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief  adieu  to 
Eveline  and  to  the  guests,  who,  dismayed  at  this  new 
and  disastrous  intelligence,  were  preparing  to  dis- 
perse themselves,  when,  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
door,  he  was  met  by  a  Paritor,  or  Summoner  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  whose  oflScial  dress  had  pro- 
cured him  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  precincts  o) 
the  abbey. 

"  Devs  vobiscum,"  said  the  paritor;  "I  would 
know  which  of  this  fair  company  is  the  Constable  ol 
Chester  7" 
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"I  am  hp,"  answered  the  elder  Do  Lacy;  "but 
tf  lliy  business  be  not  the  more  hasty,  I  cannot  now 
epeak  wiili  thee— I  am  bound  on  matters  of  life  and 
death." 

"  I  take  all  Christian  people  to  witness  that  I  have 
discharged  my  duty-,"  said  the  paritor,  putting  into  the 
hand  of  the  Constable  a  slip  of  parchment. 

"How  is  this,  fellow?"  said  the  Constable  in  great 
indismation— "for  whom  or  what  docs  your  master 
the  Archliishop  take  nie,  that  he  deals  with  me  in 
this  uncourteous  fashion,  citing  me  to  compear  before 
him  more  like  a  delinquent  than  a  friend  or  a  noble- 
man.''' 

"  3Iy  gracious  lord,"  answeied  the  paritor,  haugh- 
tily, "is  accountable  to  no  one  but  our  Holy  Father 
the  Pope,  for  the  e.xercise  of  the  power  which  is 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  canoiis  of  the  Church.  Your 
lordslup's  answer  to  my  citation?" 

"Is  tlie  Archbishop  present  in  this  city?"  said  the 
CDnstable,  after  a  ni'-ment's  reflection —  I  knew  not 
of  iiis  purpose  to  trave,  hither,  still  less  of  his  purpose 
to  exercise  authority  within  these  bounds." 

"  My  gracious  lord  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  pari- 
tor, "  is  tut  now  arrived  in  this  city,  of  which  he  is 
metropolitan;  and  besides,  by  his  apostolical  com- 
mission, a  legate  a  latere  hath  plenary  jurisdiction 
throughout  all  England,  as  tliose  may  find  (whatso- 
ever be  their  degree)  who  may  dare  to  disobey  his 
summons." 

"  Hark  thee,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  regard- 
mg  the  paritor  with  a  grim  and  angry  countenance, 
"were  it  not  for  certain  respects,  which  I  promise 
thee  thy  tawny  hood  hath  little  to  do  with,  thou 
wert  better  have  swallowed  thy  citation,  seal  and  all, 
than  delivered  it  to  me  with  the  addition  of  such 
saucy  terms.  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  master  I  will 
see  him  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  I  am  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  attending  a 
sick  relation." 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more  humility 
in  his  manier  than  when  he  had  entered,  and  left  the 
assembled  guests  to  look  upon  each  other  in  silence 
and  dismay. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely 
the  yoke  of  the  Roman  supremacy  pressed  both  on 
liie  clergy  and  laity  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  Even  the  attempt  of  that  wise  and  cour- 
no^eous  monarch  to  make  a  stand  for  the  indcpend- 
I  lice  of  his  throne  in  the  memorable  case  of  Thomas 
;i  l!ecket,  had  such  an  unhappy  issue,  that,  like  a 
.<^i;p;.r(-s'(l  rebellion,  it  was  found  to  add  new  strength 
in  tiir  o.jmination  of  the  Church.  Since  the  sub- 
in  is-mn  of  the  king  in  that  ill-fated  struggle,  the  voice 
of  Rome  had  double  potency  whenever  it  was  heard, 
and  the  boldest  peers  of  England  held  it  more  wise 
to  submit  to  her  imperious  dictates,  than  to  provoke 
a  spiritual  censure  which  had  so  many  secular  con- 
SL'Cjuences.  Hence  the  slight  and  scornful  manner  in 
«hich  the  Constable  was  treated  by  the  prelate  Bald- 
wm  struck  a  chill  of  astonishment  into  the  assembly 
of  friends  whom  he  had  collected  to  witness  his  es- 
pousals- and  as  he  glanced  his  haughty  eye  around, 
he  saw  thai  many  who  would  have  stood  by  him 
through  life  and  death  in  any  other  quarrel,  had  it 
even  been  with  his  sovereign,  were  turning  pale  at 
the  very  thought  of  a  collision  with  the  Church.  Em- 
iiarrassed,  and  at  the  same  lime  incensed  at  their 
i.midity,  the  Constable  hasted  to  dismiss  them,  with 
the  general  assurance  that  all  would  be  well— that  his 
nephew's  indisposition  was  a  trifling  complaint,  e.xag- 
gerated  by  a  conceited  physician,  and  by  his  own 
want  of  care — and  that  the  messaM  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, so  unceremoniously  deliverea,  was  bu'  the 
c'lnsequence  of  their  mutual  and  friendly  familiarity, 
s\nieh  induced  them  sometimes,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to 
reverse  or  neglect  the  ordinarv  forms  of  intercourse. 
^"  If  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  prelate  Baldwin  on 
express  business  and  in  haste,  such  is  the  humility 
and  indifl^'rence  to  form  of  that  worthy  piliar  of  the 
Church,  that  I  should  not  ftar  offence,"  said  tne  Con- 
f table,  "did  I  send  the  meanest  horse-boy  in  my 
troop  to  ask  an  audience  of  him." 

So  he  spoke— but  there  was  something  in  his  coun- 
tenance which  contiadicted  his  words;  and  his  friends 


and  relations  retired  from  the  splendid  and  joyful  cere- 
mony of  his  espousals  as  from  a  funeral  feast,  with 
anxious  thoughts  and  with  downcast  eves. 

Randal  was  the  only  person,  whri,  having  atten- 
tively watched  the  whole  progress  of  the  afiair  du- 
nng  the  evening,  ventured  to  approach  his  cousin  as 
he  left  the  house,  and  asked  him,  "in  the  name  of 
their  reunited  friendship,  whether  he  had  nothing  to 
comiTiand  him?"  assuring  him,  with  a  took  more  ex- 
pressive than  his  words,  that  he  would  not  find  him 
cold  in  his  service. 

"I  have  nau"ht  which  can  exercise  vour  zeal,  fair 
cousin,"  replied  the  Constable,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  partly  questioned  the  speaker's  sincerity;  and 
the  parting  reverence  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
words,  left  Randal  no  pretext  for  continuing  his  at- 
tendance, as  he  seemed  to  have  designed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Oil,  wore  I  oe.itpd  high  as  my  ambilion, 

I'd  place  this  naked  foot  on  necks  of  monarrhis. 

Myste/'ioui  Mother. 

The  most  anxious  and  unhappy  moment  of  Hugo 
de  Lacy's  life,  was  unquestionably  that  in  which,  by 
espousing  Eveline  with  all  civil  and  religious  solem- 
nity, he  seemed  to  approach  to  what  for  some  time 
he  had  considered  as  the  prime  object  of  his  wishes. 
He  was  assured  of  the  early  possession  of  a  beautil'id 
and  amiable  wife,  endowed  with  such  advantage  of 
worldly  goods,  asgratified  his  ambition  as  well  as  his 
affections — Yet,  even  in  this  fortunate  moment,  the 
horizon  darkened  around  him  in  a  manner  which 
presaged  naught  but  storm  and  calamity.  At  his 
nephew's  lodging  he  learned  that  the  pulse  of  the 
patient  had  risen,  and  his  delirium  had  augmented, 
and  all  around  him  spoke  very  doubtfully  of  his 
chance  of  recovery,  or  surviving  a  crisis  which  seemed 
speedily  approaching.  The  Coristable  stole  towards 
the  door  of  the  apartment  which  his  feelings  per- 
mitted him  not  to  enter  and  listened  to  the  raving 
which  the  fever  gave  rise  to.  Nothing  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concern- 
ing its  ordinary  occupations,  when  the  body  is  stretch- 
ed in  pain  and  danger  upon  the  couch  of  severe  sick- 
ness ;  the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary  state  of 
health,  its  joys  or  its  labours,  renders  doubly  affect- 
ing the  actual  helplessness  of  the  patient  before 
whom  these  visions  are  rising,  and  we  feel  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  compassion  for  the  sufferer  whose 
thoughts  are  wandering  so  far  from  his  real  condi- 
tion. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he  heard  his 
nephew  shout  the  war-cry  of  the  family  repeatedly, 
appearing,  by  the  words  of  command  and  direction, 
which  he  uttered  from  time  to  time,  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  leading  his  men-at-arms  against  the 
Welsh.  At  another  time  he  muttered  various  terms 
of  the  manei^e,  of  falconry,  and  of  the  chase— lie 
mentioned  his  uncle's  name  repeatedly  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  if  the  idea  of  his  kinsmen  had  been  con- 
nected alike  wath  his  martial  encounters,  and  with 
his  sports  by  wood  and  river.  Other  sounds  there 
were,  which  he  muttered  so  low  as  to  be  altogether 
undistinguishable. 

With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  towards  his 
kinsman's  sufferings  from  hearing  the  points  on 
which  his  mind  wandered,  the  Constable  twice  ap- 
plied his  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  in  order  '.o 
enter  the  bedroom,  and  twice  forbore,  his  eyes  run- 
ning faster  with  tears  than  he  chose  should  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  attendants.  At  length,  relinqiiisning 
his  purpose,  he  hastily  left  the  house,  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  followed  only  by  four  of  his  personal 
attendants,  rode  towards  the  palace  of  the  Bi.shop. 
where,  as  he  learned  from  public  rumour,  the  Arch- 
prelate  Baldwin  had  taken  up  his  temporary  'es: 
dence. 

The  train  of  riders  and  of  led  horses,  of  sumpier 
mules,  and  of  menials  and  attendants,  both  lay  ami 
ecclesiastical,  which  thronged  around  the  gate  of 
the  episcopal  mansion,  together  with  the  gaping 
crowa  of  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  around, 
.«ome  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  show  some  tc  have 
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the  chance  of  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  Holy 
Prelate,  was  so  great  as  to  impede  tiie  Constable's 
approach  at  the  palace-door;  and  when  this  obstacle 
was  surmounted,  he  found  another  in  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Archbishop's  attendants,  who  permitted  him 
not,  though  announced  by  name  and  title,  to  cross 
the  tliresiiold  of  the  mansion,  until  they  should  re- 
ceive the  express  command  of  their  master  to  that 
effect.  » 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  slighting 
reception.  He  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  in  full 
confidence  of  being  instantly  admitted  into  the  palace 
at  least,  if  not  into  the  Prelate's  presence;  and  as  he 
now  stood  on  foot  among  the  squires,  grooms,  and 
horse-boys  of  the  spiritual  lord,  he  was  so  much  dis- 
gusted, that  his  fiist  impulse  was  to  remount  his 
horse,  and  relurn  to  his  pavilion,  pitched  for  the  timi- 
before  the  city  walls,  leaving  it  to  the  Bishop  to  seek 
him  there,  if  he  really  desired  an  interview.  \But  the 
necessity  of  concihation  almost  immediately  rushed 
on  his  inind,  and  subdued  the  first  haughty  impulse  of 
his  o(ii:nded  pride.  "  If  our  wise  King,"  he  said  to 
liimself,  "  hath  held  the  stirrup  of  one  Prelate  of 
Canterbury  when  living,  and  submitted  to  the  most 
degrading  observances  before  his  shrine  when  dead, 
surely  I  need  not  be  rriore  scrupulous  towards  his 
priestly  successor  in  the  same  overgrown  authority." 
Another  thought,  which  he  dared  hardly  to  acknow- 
ledge, recommended  the  same  humble  and  submissive 
course.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  evade  his  vows  as  a  crusader,  he  was  incurring 
some  just  censure  from  the  church  ;  and  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  hope,  that  his  present  cold  and  scornful 
reception  on  Baldwin's  part,  might  be  meant  as  a 
i)art  of  the  penance  which  his  conscience  informed 
him  his  conduct  was  about  to  receive. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacy  was  at  length 
invited  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
in  which  he  was  to  meet  the  Primate  of  England  : 
but  there  was  more  than  one  brief  pause,  in  hall  and 
anteroom,  ere  he  at  length  was  admitted  to  Baldwin's 
presence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket  had  neither 
the  extensive  views,  nor  the  aspiring  spirit,  of  that 
redoubted  personage ;  but,  on  the-other  hand,  saint 
as  the  latter  had  become,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether,  in  his  professions  for  the  weal  of  Christen- 
dom, he  was  half  so  sincere  as  was  the  present  Arch- 
t)ishop.  Baldwin  was,  in  truth,  a  man  well  qualified 
to  defend  the  powers  which  the  Church  had  gained, 
though  perhaps  of  a  character  too  sincere  and  candid 
to  be  active  in  extending  them.  The  advancement 
of  the  Crusade  whs  the  tliief  business  of  his  life,  his 
success  the  principal  cause  of  his  pride ;  and,  if^  the 
sense  of  possessing  the  powers  of  eloquent  persua- 
sion, and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his  pur- 
pose, was  blerided  with  his  religious  zeal,  still  the 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  his  death  before 
Ptolemais,  showed  that  the  liberation  of  the  Holy 
Sepuli'lire  froin  the  inhdels  was  the  unfeigned  object 
of  all  his  exertions.  Hugo  de  Lacy  well  knevv  this  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  temper  ap- 
Diuired  much  greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  inter- 
ticw  in  which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  than  he 
nad  suffered  himself  to  suppose  when  the  crisis  was 
yet  distant. 

The  Prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately 
form,  with  features  rather  too  severe  to  be  pleasing, 
lociived  the  Constable  in  all  the  pomp  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignity.  He  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  oak,  richly 
carved  with  Gothic  ornaments,  and  placed  above  the 
rest  of  the  floor  under  a  niche  of  the  same  v,-orkman- 
ship.  His  dress  was  the  rich  episcopal  robe,  orna- 
mented with  costly  embroidery,  and  fringed  around 
the  neck  and  cuffs;  it  openetl  from  the  throat  and  in 
i!ie  iiiiddle,  and  showed  an  under  vestment  of  cmltroi- 
.lery.  betwixt  the  folds  of  which,  as  if  imperfectly  con- 
coaled,  pccpca  tne  close  shirt  of  hairclotii  which  the 
Prelate  constantly  wore  under  all  his  pompous  attire. 
His  niitrc  was  jjlaced  beside  him  on  an  oaken  table  of 
the  same  workmanship  with  his  throne,  against 
tvhich  also  rested  his  pastoral  stafT,  representing 
a  sill  pherd's  crook  of  the  simiilest  form,  yet  which 
fi.'id  proved  more  powerful  and   fearfid    than   lance 


or  ciineter,  when  wielded  bv'  the  hand  of  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

A  chaplain  in  a  white  surplice  kneeled  at  a  little 
distance  before  a  desk,  and  read  forth  from  an  illu- 
minated volume  some  portion  of  a  theological  trea- 
tise, in  which  Baldwin  appeared  so  deeply  intt/ested, 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the 
Constable,  who,  highly  displeased  at  this  additional 
slight,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  undetermineit 
whether  to  interrupt  the  reader  and  address  the  Pro- 
late at  once,  or  to  withdraw  without  saluting  him  at' 
all.  Ere  he  had  formed  a  resolution,  the  chaplain 
had  arrived  at  some  convenient  pause  in  the  lecture, 
where  the  Ajchbishop  stopped  hint  with,  "Satis  cd, 
mi  Jili." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  Baron  strove 
to  conceal  the  embarrassment  with  which  he  ap- 
proached the  Prelate,  whose  attitude  was  plainly 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him  with  awe 
and  solicitude.  He  tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit  a  de- 
meanour of  such  ease  as  might  characteiize  their  old 
friendship,  or  at  least  of  such  indifference  as  might 
infer  the  possession  of  perfect  tranquillity  ;  but  he 
failed  in  both,  and  his  address  expressed  mortified 
pride,  mixed  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment. The  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  on 
such  occasions  sure  to  predominate  over  the  haugh- 
tiest of  the  laity. 

"I  perceive,"  said  De  Lacv,  collecting  his  thoughts, 
and  ashamed  to  find  he  had  difficulty  in  doing  so,— 
"  I  perceive  that  an  old  friendship  is  here  dissolved. 
Methinks  Hugo  de  Lacy  might  nave  expected  an- 
other messenger  to  summon  him  to  this  reverend 
presence,  and  that  another  welcome  should  wait  him 
on  his  arrival."  * 

The  Archbishop  raised  himself  slowly  in  his  seat, 
and  made  a  half  inclination  towards  the  Constable, 
who,  by  an  instinctive  desire  of  conciliation,  return- 
ed it  lower  than  he  had  intended,  or  than  the  scanty 
courtesy  merited.  The  Prelate  at  the  sarne  time 
signing  to  his  chaplain,  the  latter  arose  to  withdraw, 
and  receiving  permission  in  the  phrase  '^  Doreniam, 
retreated  reverentially,  without  either  turning  his  back 
or  looking  upwards,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his 
hands  still  folded  in  his  habit,  and  crossed  over  his 
bosom. 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disappeared,  the 
Prelate's  brow  became  more  open,  yet  retained  a  dark 
shade  of  grave  displeasure,  and  he  replied  to  the  ad- 
dress of  De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising  from  his 
seat.  "It  skills  not  now,  my  lord,  to  say  what  the 
brave  Constable  of  Chester  has  been  to  the  poor 
priest  Baldwin,  or  with  what  love  and  pride  we 
beheld  him  assume  the  holy  sign  of  salvation,  tind. 
to  honour  Him  by  whom  he  has  himself  been  raised 
to  honour,  vow  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land.  If  I  still  see  that  noble  lord  before 
me,  in  the  same  holy  resolution,  let  me  know  the 
joyful  truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside  rochet  and  mitre, 
and  tend  his  horse  like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessary  by 
such  menial  service  to  show  the  cordial  respect  I  bear 
to  him." 

''  Reverend  father,"  answered  De  Lacy,  with  hesi- 
tation, "I  had  hoped  that  the  propositions  which 
were  made  to  you  on  my  part  by  the  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, might  have  seemed  more  s.atisfactory  in  your 
eyes."  Then,  regaining  his  native  confidence,  he 
proceeded  with  more  assurance  in  speech  and  plan- 
ner ;  for  the  cold  inflexible  looks  of  the  Archbisnou 
irritated  him.  "  If  these  proposals  can  be  amended, 
my  lord,  let  me  know  in  what  points,  and,  if  possible, 
your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  even  if  it  should  prove 
somewhat  unreasonable.  I  would  have  peace,  my 
lord,  with  Holy  Church,  and  am  the  last  who  would 
de.«pise  her  mandates.  This  has  been  known  by  my 
deeds  in  field,  and  counsels  in  the  state;  nor  can  i 
think  my  services  have  merited  cold  looks  and  cold 
language  from  the  Primate  of  England." 

"Do  you  upbraid  the  Church  with  your  services, 
vain  man?"  said  Baldwin.  "I  tell  thee,  Hugh  d3 
Lacv,  that  what  Heaven  hath  wrought  for  the  Church 
by  thy  hand,  could,  had  it  been  the  divine  pleasure, 
have  been  achieved  with  as  much  ease  by  the  mean- 
est horse-boy  in  thy  host.    It  is  thou  that  art  honour- 
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cd,  in  being  tlie  chosen  instniment  by  which  great 
things  have  been  wrought  in  Israel.— Nay,  interrupt 
me  not — 1  tell  thee,  proud  baron,  that,  in  liie  sight  of 
Heaven,  thy  wisdom  is  but  as  lolly— thy  courage, 
which  ihon  dost  boast,  but  the  cowardice  of  a  village 
maiden— thy  strength  weakness — thy  spear  an  osier, 
and  thy  sword  a  biilrush." 

■'Air  this  I  know,  good  father,"  said  the  Constable, 
"and  have  ever  heard  it  repeated  when  such  poor 
Services  as  I  may  have  rendered  are  gone  and  past. 
Marry,  when  there  was  need  for  mv  helping  hand,  I 
was  the  very  good  lord  of  priest  and  prelate,  and  one 
who  should  be  honoured  and  prayed  for  with  patrons 
and  founders  who  sleep  m  the  choir  and  under  the 
high  altar.  There  was  no  thought,  I  trow,  of  osier 
or  of  bi'lrush,  when  I  have  been  prayed  to  couch  my 
lance  or  draw  my  weapon ;  it  is  only  when  they  are 
needless  that  they  and  their  ownei;  are  undervalued. 
Well,  my  reverend  father,  be  it  so — if  the  Church  can 
ast  the  Saracens  from  the  Holy  Land  by  grooms 
and  horse-boys,  wherefore  do  you  preach  knights  and 
nobles  from  the  homes  and  the  countries  wliich  they 
are  born  to  protect  and  defend?" 

The  Archbishop  looked  steadily  on  him  as  he  replied, 
"  Not  for  the  sake  of  their  fleshly  arm  do  we  disturb 
vour  knights  and  barons  in  their  prosecution  of  bar- 
barous festivities,  and  murderous  feuds,  which  you  call 
enjoying  their  homes  and  protecting  their  domains, — 
not  that  Omnipotence  recjuires  their  arm  of  flesh  to 
e.vecuie  the  great  predestined  work  of  liberation,— but 
for  the  weal  of  their  immortal  souls."  These  last 
words  he  pronounced  with  great  emphasis. 

The  Constaijie  paced  the  floor  impatiently,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  Such  is  the  airy  guerdon  for  which 
hosts  on  hosts  have  been  drawn  from  Europe  to  drench 
the  sands  of  Palestine  with  their  gore— such  the  vain 
promises  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  barter  our 
ujuntry,  our  lands,  and  our  lives !" 

"Is  It  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thus?"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, arising  from  his  seat,  and  qualifying  his  tone 
of  censure  with  the  appear^ee  of  sliame  and  of 
.■regret — "  Is  it  he  who  underprizes  the  renown  of  a 
knight — the  virtue  of  a  Christian — the  advancement 
of  his  earthly  honour — the  more  incalculable  profit  of 
his  immortal  soul  7 — Is  it  he  who  desires  a  solid  and 
substantial  recompense  in  liinds  or  treasure,  to  be 
won  by  warring  on  his  less  '.lowerful  neighbours  at 
aome,  while  knightly  honour  and  religious  faith,  his 
vow  as  a  knight  and  his  baptism  as  a  Christian,  call 
hmi  to  a  more  glorious  and  more  dangerous  strife? — 
Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  mirror  of  the 
Anglo-Normari  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  can  con- 
ceive such  sentiments,  whose  words  can  utter  them  ?" 
"  Flaltery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mi.xed  with 
taunts  and  reproaches,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Con- 
stable, colounng  and  biting  his  lip,  "may  carry  your 
point  with  others;  but  I  am  of  a  temper  too  solid  to 
be  either  wheedled  or  goaded  into  measures  of  im- 
portance. Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of  affected 
ama/':ment ;  and  believe  me,  that  whether  he  goes 
to  the  Crusade  or  abides  at  home,  the  character  of 
Hugh  Lacy  will  remain  as  unimpeachtd  in  point  of 
courage  as  that  of  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  point 
of  sanciitude." 

"May  it  stand  much  higher,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
"  than  the  reputation  with  which  you  vouchsafe  to 
compare  it !  but  a  blaze  may  be  extinguished  as  well 
as  a  spark  ;  and  I  teil  the  Constable  of  Chester,  that 
the  fame  which  has  sat  on  his  basnet  for  so  many 
years,  may  flit  from  it  in  one  moment,  never  to  be 
recalled  ?" 

"  Who  dares  to  say  so  ?"  said  the  Constable,  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  honour  for  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered so  many  dangers. 

"A  friend,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  whose  stripes  should 
be  received  as  benefits.  You  think  of  pay,  Sir  Con- 
stable, and  of  guerdon,  as  if  you  still  stood  in  the 
market,  free  to  chaffer  on  the  terms  of  your  service. 
1  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  your  own  master — you 
are,  bv  the  blessed  badge  you  have  voluntarily  as- 
sumed, the  soldier  of  God  himself;  nor  can  you  fly 
from  your  siandard  without  such  infamy  as  even 
COiPtrels  (!■  grooms  nre  unwilling  to  incur. 
'*\ou  dval  all  too  hardly  with  us,  mv  lord,"  said 
Vol.  V. 


Hugo  de  Lacy,  stopping  short  in  his  troubled  walk 
"You  of  the  spirituality  make  us  laymen  tiie  pack- 
horses  of  your  own  concerns,  and  climb  to  ambitious 
heights  by  the  help  of  our  overburdened  shoulders; 
but  all  hath  its  hinits— Becket  transgressed  it, 
and" 

A  gloofiiy  and  expressive  look  corresponded  with 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  this  broken  seiitem-e  : 
and  the  Prelate,  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing, replied,  in  a  firm  and  determined  voice,  "And  he 
was  v^urdcred! — th.it  is  what  you  dare  to  hint  to 
me — even  to  me,  the  successor  of  that  glorified  saint^ 
as  a  motive  for  complying  with  your  fickle  and  selfish 
wish  to  withdraw  your  hand  from  the  plough.  You 
know  not  to  whom  you  address  such  a  threat.  True, 
Becket,  from  a  saint  militant  on  earth,  arrived,  by 
the  bjoody  path  of  martyrdom,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
saint  in  Heaven  ;  and  no  less  true  is  it,  that,  to  attain 
a  seat  a  thousand  degrees  beneath  that  of  his  blessed 
predecessor,  the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing  to 
submit,  under  our  Lady's  protection,  to  whatever 
the  worst  of  wicked  men  can  inflict  on  his  earthly 
frame." 

"  There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reverend 
father,"  said  De  Lacy,  recollecting  himself,  "  where 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  danger.  I  pray  you,  let 
us  debate  this  matter  more  deliberately.  I  have  never 
meant  to  break  ofT  my  purpose  for  the  Holy  Land,  but 
only  to  postpone  it.  3Iethinks  the  otTers  that  1  have 
made  are  fair,  and  ought  to  obtain  for  me  what  has 
been  granted  to  others  in  the  like  case — a  slight  delav 
in  the  time  of  my  departure." 

"A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a  leader  as  you. 
noble  De  Lacy,"  answered  the  Prelate,  "were  a  death- 
blow to  our  holy  and  most  gallant  enterprise.  To 
meaner  men  we  might  have  granted  the  privilege  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  even  although  they 
care  not  ior  the  sorrows  of  Jacob ;  but  you,  my  lord, 
are  a  main  prop  of  our  enterprise,  and,  being  with- 
drawn, the  whole  fabric  mav  fall  to  the  ground.  Who 
in  England  will  deem  himself  obliged  to  press  forward, 
when  Hugo  de  Lacy  falls  back  ?  Think,  my  lord,  less 
upon  your  plighted  bride,  and  more  on  yoiir  plighted 
word  ;  and  believe  not  that  a  union  can  ever  come  to 
good,  which  shakes  your  purpose  towards  our  blessed 
undertaking  for  the  honour  of  Christendom." 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  Prelate,  and  began  to  give  way  to  his  argu- 
ments, though  rnost  reluctantly,  and  only  because  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  time  left  him  no  means  of 
combating  his  arguments,  otherwise  than  by  .solicita- 
tion. "  I  admit,'  he  said,  "  my  engasements  for  the 
Crusade,  nor  have  I— I  repeat  it— fiirther  desire  than 
that  brief  interval  which  may  be  necessary  to  place 
my  important  affairs  in  order.  Meanwhile,  my  vassals 
led  by  my  nephew" 

"  Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power,"  said 
the  Prelate.  "Who  knows  whether,  in  resentment 
of  thy  seeking  after  other  things  than  his  most  holy 
cause,  thy  nephew  may  not  be  called  hence,  even 
while  we  speak  together?" 

"  God  forbid  !"  said  the  Baron,  starting  up,  as  if 
about  to  fly  to  his  nephew's  assistance ;  then  suddenly 
pausing,  he  turned  on  the  Prelate  a  keen  and  investf- 
gating  glance.  "  It  is  not  well,"  he  said,  "  that  your 
reverence  should  thus  trifle  with  the  dangers  which 
threaten  my  house.  Damian  is  dear  to  me  ior  his 
own  good  qualities — dear  for  the  sake  of  my  only 
brother. — !May  God  forgive  us  both  !  he  died  when  wo 
were  in  unkindness  with  each  other. — My  lord,  yoiir 
words  import  that  my  beloved  nephew  suffers  pain  and 
incurs  danger  on  account  of  my  offences?" 

The  Archbishop  perceived  he  had  at  length  touched 
the  chord  to  which  his  refractory  penitent's  heart- 
strings must  needs  vibrate.  He  replied  with  circuni 
spection,  as  well  knowing  with  whom  he  luui  to 
deal, — "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  to  interpret 
the  councils  of  Heaven !  but  we  read  in  Scripture, 
that  when  the  fathers  eat  so-tr grapes,  the  teeth  of  the 
children  are  set  on  edge.  What  so  reasonable  as  thai 
we  should  be  punished  for  our  pride  and  contumacy, 
by  a  judgment  specially  calculated  to  abate  and  'oei\il 
that  spirit  of  surquedry  ?*  You  yourself  best  knov 
*  Self-importance;  or  as^umptiop. 
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if  this  disense  clung  to  thy  neplie>.v  before  you  had 
meditated  dtfuction  from  tiie  banri'jr  of  the  Cnjss." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  hastily  recollected  himself,  and  found 
that  it  \yas  indeed  true,  that,  until  he  thought  of  his 
union  with  EveLne.  there  had  appeared  no  change  in 
his  nephew's  health.  His  silence  and  confusion  did 
not  escape  the  artful  Prelate.  He  took  the  hand  of 
the  warrior  as  ne  stood  before  him  overwhelmed  in 
doubt,  lest  his  preference  of  the  continuance  of  his 
own  house  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should 
have  been  punished  by  the  disease  which  threatened 
his  nephew's  life.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  noble  De 
Lacy— the  judgment  provoked  by  a  moment's  pre- 
sumption may  be  even  yet  averted  by  prayer  and 
penitence.  The  dial  went  back  at  the  prai-er  of  the 
good  King  Hezekiah— down,  down  upon  thy  knees, 
and  doubt  not  that,  with  confession,  and  penance,  and 
absolution,  thou  mayst  yet  atone  for  thy  falling  away 
from  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  bv  the  fears  lest  his  delay 
was  punished  bvhis  nephew's  itidisp<3sit!on  and  dan- 
eer,  the  Constable  sunk  on  his  knees  before  the  Pre- 
late, whom  he  had  shortly  before  well  nigh  braved, 
confessed,  as  a  sin  to  be  deeply  repented  of,  his  purpose 
of  delaying  his  departure  for  Palestine,  and  received, 
with  patience  at  least,  if  not  with  willing  acquiescence, 
the  penance  inflicted  by  the  .Irchbishop  ;  which  con- 
sisted in  a  prohibition  to  proceed  farther  in  his  pro- 
posed wedlock  with  the  Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was 
returnea  from  Palestine,  where  he  was  bound  by  his 
vow  to  abide  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

"  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  once 
more  mv  best  beloved  and  most  honoured  friend— is 
not  thy  bosom  lighter  since  thou  hast  thus  nobly  ac- 
quitted thee  of  thy  debt  to  Heaven,  and  cleansed  thy 
gallant  spirit  from  those  selfish  and  earthly  stains 
which  dimmed  its  brightness?" 

The  Constable  sighed..  "  My  happiest  thoughts  at 
this  moment,"  he  said,  "  would  arise  from  knowledge 
that  my  nephew's  health  is  amended." 

"Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble  Da- 
mian,  your  hopeful  and  valorous  kinsman,"  said  the 
.Archbishop,  "for  well  I  trust  shortly  ye  shall  hear  of 
his  recovery  ;  or  that,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  remove 
him  to  a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be  so  easy, 
and  his  arrival  in  yonder  haveii  of  bliss  so  speedy, 
that  it  were  better  for  him  to  have  died  than  to  have 
lived." 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  gather  from 
iiis  countenance  more  certainty  of  his  nephew's  fate 
.than  his  words  seemed  to  imply ;  and  the  Prelate,  to 
escape  being  farther  pressed  on  a  subiect  on  which  he 
was  perhaps  conscious  he  had  ftoventured  too  far, 
rung  a  silver  bell  which  stood  before  him  on  the  table, 
and  commanded  the  chaplain  who  entered  at  the 
summons,  that  he  should  despatch  a  careful  mes- 
senger to  the  lodging  of  Damian  Lacy,  to  bring  par- 
ticular accounts  of  his  health. 

"A  stranger,"  answered  the  chaplain,  "just  come 
Jrom  the  sick  chamber  of  the  noble  Damian  Lacy, 
waits  here  oven  now  to  have  speech  of  my  Lord  Coii- 
stable." 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  .Archbishop— "my 
mind  telis  me  he  brings  us  joyful  tidings.— Xever  knew 
I  such  humble  penitence,— such  willing  resisnation  of 
natural  affections  and  desires  to  the  doing  of  Heaven's 
service,  but  it  was  rewarded  with  a  guerdon  either 
temporal  or  spiritual." 

.A.S  he  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed  entered  the 
apartment  His  garments,  of  various  colours  and 
Ktiowily  disposed,  were  none  of  the  newest  or  clenncst, 
.neither  were  they  altogether  fitting  for  the  presence 
,n  which  he  now  stood. 

"  How  now  sirrah !"  said  the  Prelate  ;  "  when  was 
;!  that  jug.glers  and  minstrels  pressed  into  the  com- 
fiany  of  such  as  we  without  permission?" 

"  So  please  you,"  said  the  man.  "  mv  instant  busi- 
ness was  not  with  y.^ur  reverend  lordship,  but  with 
iiiy  lord  the  Consratne,  to  whom  I  will  hope  that  my 
good  news  iiiay  atone  for  mvevil  apparel." 

■'Speak,  sirrah,  dues  my  kinsman  live?"'  said  the 
"on -table  eageriv. 

'  And  is  like  to  live,  mv  lord,"  answered  the  man — 


"  a  favourable  crisis  (so  the  leeches  call  it)  hath  taken 
place  in  his  disorder,  and  they  are  no  longer  under  any 
apprehensions  for  his  life." 

"i\ow,  God  be  praised,  that  hath  granted  me  sc 
much  mercy!''  said  the  Constable. 

"Amen,  amen  !"  replied  the  Archbishop  solemnly; 
— "About  what  period  did  this  blessed  change  take 
place  ?" 

"  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, "  a  soft  sleep  fell  on  the  sick  youth,  like  dew 
upon  a  parched  field  in  summer — he  breathed  freely — 
the  burning  heat  abated — and,  as  I  said,  the  leecnea 
no  longer  fear  for  his  life." 

"  3Iarked  ypu  the  hour,  my  Lord  Constable  ?"  said 
the  Bishop,  with  exultation — "even  then  you  stooped 
to  those  counsels  which  Heaven  suggested  through 
the  meanest  of  its  servants  !  But  two  words  avouch- 
ing penitence— but  one  brief  prayer — and  some  kind 
saint  has  interceded  for  an  instant  hearing,  and  a 
liberal  granting  of  thy  petition.  iVohle  Hugo,"  lie 
continued,  grasping  his  hand  in  a  species  of  enthusi- 
asm, "  surely  Heaven  designs  to  work  high  things  by 
the  hand  of  him  whose  faults  are  tiius  readily  for- 
given— whose  prayer  is  thus  instantly  heard.  Forihis 
shall  Te  Deum  Laudamus  be  said  in  each  church, 
and  each  convent  of  Gloucester,  ere  the  world  be  a 
day  older.'' 

The  Constable,  no  less  joyful,  though  perhaps  less 
able  to  perceive  an  especial  providence  in  his  nephew's 
recovery,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  messenger  of 
the  good  tidings,  by  throwing  him  his  purse. 

"I  thank  you,  noble  lord,"  said  the  man  ;  "but  if  1 
stoop  to  pick  up  this  taste  of  your  bounty,  it  is  only  to 
restore  it  again  to  the  donor." 

"How  now,  sir?"  said  the  Constable,  "methinks 
thy  coat  seems  not  so  well  lined  as  needs  make  thee 
spurn  at  such  a  guerdon." 

"  He  that  designs  to  catch  larks,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  messenger,  "  must  not  close  his  net  upon  sparrows 
— I  have  a  greater  boon  to  ask  of  your  lordship,  and 
therefore  I  decline  your  present  gratuity." 

"A  greater  boon,  ha!"  said  the  Constable, — "I  am 
no  kni"ht-en-ant,  to  bind  myself  by  promise  to  grant 
it  ere  1  Icnow  its  import ;  but  do  thou  come  to  my  pa- 
vilion to-morrow,  and  thou  wilt  not  find  me  unwilhng 
to  do  what  is  reason." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  prelate,  and  returned 
homeward,  failing  not  to  visit  his  nephew's  lodging 
as  he  passed,  where  he  received  the  same  pleasant 
assurances  which  had  been  communicated  by  the 
messenger  of  the  parti-coloured  mantle. 
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He  was  a  minstrel— in  tiis  mood 

Was  uisdom  mix'd  with  folly; 
A  tame  companion  to  the  good. 
But  wild  and  fierce  among  the  rude, 

And  jovial  witli  the  jolly. 

ARCHIBAU)   ARMSTRONa 

The  event  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  of  a  natura 
so  interesting,  and  latterly  so  harassing,  that  the 
Constable  felt  weary  as  after  a  severely  contested 
battle-field,  and  slept  soundlv  until  the  earliest  beams 
of  dawn  saluted  him  through  the  opening  of  the  tent. 
It  was  then  that,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and 
satisfaction,  he  began  to  review  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  condition  since  the  preceding 
morning.  He  had  then  arisen  an  ardent  bride.gro9m, 
an.xious  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  fair  bride, 
and  scrupulous  about  his  dress  and  appointments,  aa 
if  he  had  been  as  young  in  years  as  in  hopes  and 
wishes.  This  was  over,  and  he  had  now  before  him 
the  painful  task  of  leaving  his  betrothed  for  a  term  ot 
years,  even  before  wedlock  had  united  them  iiidis- 
solubly,  and  refleciing  that  she  was  exposed  \o  all 
the  dangers  which  assail  female  constancy  in  a  situa- 
tion thus  critical.  When  the  immediate  anxictv  for 
his  nephew  was  removed,  he  was  tempted  to  tViink 
that  he  had  been  something  hasty  in  listtning  to  the 
argumcnis  of  the  .Archbishop,  and  in  believing  that 
Dainian's  death  or  recovery  depended  upon  his  own 
accomplishing,  to  the  letter,  and  without  delay,  his 
vow  for  the  Holy  Land.    "  How  many  princes  ind 
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kiiiss,"  ne  thought  to  himself,  "have  nssiinied  the 
Cross,  and  deinyed  or  reiioimced  it,  yet  hvcd  and  tlied 
in  wealth  and  honour;  without  sustaining  such  a  visita- 
jon  as  that  with  uhich  Baldwin  threatened  nie;  and 
in  what  case  or  particular  did  such  men  deserve  more 
induljience  than  I  ?  Kut  the  die  is  now  cast,  and  it 
signifies  luile  to  inquire  whether  my  ohedience  to  the 
■mandates  of  the  Church  has  saved  the  life  of  my 
nephew,  or  wiiether  I  have  not  f.dlen,  as  laymen  are 
wont  to  fall,  whenever  there  is  an  encounter  of  wits 
betwixt  them  and  those  of  the  spirituality.  I  would 
to  God  it  may  prove  otherwise,  since,  girding  on  my 
sword  as  Heaven's  champion,  I  might  the  belter  e.x- 

Cect  Heaven!^  protection  for  her  whom  I  must  un- 
appily  leave  behind  iTie." 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
heard  tlie  warders  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent  chal- 
lenge some  one  whose  footsteps  were  heard  approach- 
ing it.  The  person  stopped  on  their  challenge,  and  pre- 
sently after  was  hearu  the  sound  of  a  rote,  (a  small 
species  of  lute,)  the  strings  of  which  were  managed 
by  means  of  a  small  wheel.  After  a  short  prelude,  a 
manly  voice,  of  good  compass,  sung  verses,  which, 
translated  into  modern  language,  might  run  nearly 
thus : 

I. 

"  Soldier,  wake— tlie  day  Is  pepping, 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  m  sleeping, 
Never  wlien  tlie  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unreflectecl  on  the  hill  : 
'Tis  when  Iheyare  glinted  back 
l-'rom  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
Tliat  they  promise  future  story, 
Many  a  p:ige  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror, 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 

II. 

"Arm  and  up — the  morning  beam 
Halh  call'd  tlie  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hatli  call'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Halh  call'd  the  huuLsnian  to  tlie  brake  ; 
The  early  student  pondi'rs  o'er 
His  du.-ty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake— thy  liarve.it,  Oimn  ; 
Thy  ftudy,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  befoenian's  lerror, 
Ktill  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

III. 
"  Poor  liire  repays  the  rustic's  pain  ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain  : 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  .some  metaphysic  dream  : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  ea-^li  has  toil'd 
Since  tirst  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled  ; 
And  each  is  cagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror  I 
He  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  mirror." 

W>v4'i  the  song  was  finished,  the  Constable  heard 
eonio  U  Iking  without,  and  presently  Philip  Guarine 
entered  the  pavilion  to  tell  that  a  person,  come  hither 
as  he  said  by  the  Constable's  appointment,  waited 
permission  to  speak  with  him. 

"By  my  appointment?"  said  De  Lacy;  "admit 
him  immediati'ly." 

The  mes.^enger  of  the  preceding  evening  entered 
the  tent,  holding  in  one  hand  his  small  cap  and 
feather,  in  the  other  the  rote  on  which  he  had  been 
just  playing.  His  attire  was  fantastic,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  inner  dress  of  various  colours,  all  of 
the  brightest  and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed  so  as  to 
contrast  with  each  other — the  upper  garment  was  a 
very  short  Norman  cloak  of  bright  green.  An  em- 
broidered girdle  sustained,  in  lieu  of  offlnsive  weapons, 
an  inkhorn  with  its  appurtenances  on  the  one  side, 
on  the  other  a  knife  for  the  purposes  of  the  table.  His 
hair  was  cut  in  imitation  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  which 
was  designed  to  intimate  that  he  had  arrived  to  a 
certain  ri.iik  in  his  profession  ;  for  the  Joyous  Science, 
as  the  profe.-sion  of  minstrelsy  was  termed,  had  its 
various  ranks,  like  the  degrees  in  the  church  and  in 
ch'valry.  The  features  and  manners  of  the  man 
'•aeerned  to  be  at  variance  with  his  profession  and 
habit;  for,  as  the  latter  was  gay  and  fantastic,  tne 
former  had  a  cast  of  gravity,  and  almost  of  stern- 
ness, which,  unless  when  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  poetical  and  musical  exertions,  seemed  rather 


to  indicate  deep  reflection,  thai  the  thoughtless  \iva- 
city  of  observation  which  chai.iclerized  most  of  hia 
brethren.  His  countenance,  though  not  handsome, 
had  therefore  something  in  it  striking  and  impressive, 
even  from  its  very  contrast  wiih  the  party-coloured 
hues  and  fluttering  shape  of  his  vestments  ;  and  the. 
Constable  felt  something  inclined  to  patronise  him, 
as  he  said,  "Good  morrow,  friend,  and  I  thank  thee 
for  thy  morning  greetins^;  it  was  well  sung  and  well 
meant,  for  when  we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink 
him  how  time  passes,  we  do  him  the  credit  of  sup- 
posing that  he  can  employ  to  advantage  that  flitting 
treasure." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed  lu 
pause  and  make  an  effort  ere  he  replied,  "My  inten- 
tions, at  least,  were  good,  when  I  ventured  to  disturb 
my  lord  thus  early;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my 
boldness  hath  not  been  evil  received  at  his  hand." 

"True,"  said  the  Constable,  "you  had  a  boon  to 
ask  of  me.  Be  speedy,  and  say  thy  request — my 
leisure  is  short." 

"It  is  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the  Holy 
Land,  my  lord,"  said  the  man. 

"Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly  grant  my 
friend,"  answered  De  Lacy — "Thou  art  a  minstrel, 
art  thou  not?" 

"  An  tanworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Science,  my 
lord,"  said  the  rriusigian ;  "  yet  let  me  say  for  myself 
that  I  will  not  yield 'to  the  king  of  minstrels,  Geoffrey 
Riidel,  though  the  King  or  England  hath  given  him 
four  manors  for  one  song.  I  would  be  willing  to 
contend  with  him  in  romance,  lay,  or  fable,  were  the 
judge  to  be  King  Henry  himself." 

"  You  have  your  own  good  word,  doubtless,"  said 
De  Lacy ;  "  nevertheless.  Sir  Minstrel,  thou  goestnot 
with  me.  The  Crusade  has  been  already  too  much 
encumbered  by  men  of  thy  idle  profession  ;  and  if  thou 
dost  add  to  the  number,  it  shall  not  he  under  my  pro- 
tection. I  am  too  old  to  be  charmed  by  thy  art, 
charm  thou  never  so  wisely." 

"  He  that  is  vourig  enough  to  seek  for  and  to  win  the 
love  of  beauty, '  said  the  minstrel,  but  in  a  submissive 
tone,  as  if  fearing  his  freedom  might  give  offence, 
"  should  not  term  himself  too  old  to  feel  the  charms 
of  ininstrelsy." 

The  Constable  smiled,  not  insensible  to  the  flattery 
which  assigned  to  him  the  character  of  a  younger 
gallant.  "  Thou  art  a  je.ster,"  he  said,  '  I  waiTant  me, 
in  addition  to  thy  other  qualities?" 

"No,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  it  is  a  branch  of  our 
profession  which  I  have  for  some  time  renounced — 
mv  fortunes  have  put  me  out  of  tune  for  jesting." 

"Nay,  comrade,"  said  theConstalde,  "if  tliou  hast 
been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  world,  and  canst  comply 
with  the  rules  of  a  family  so  strictiv  ordered  as  mine, 
it  is  possible  we  may  agree  together  better  than  I 
thought.  What  is  thy  name  and  country?  thy  speech, 
methinks,  sounds  somewhat  foreign." 

"I  am  an  Armorican,  my  lord,  from  the  merry 
shores  of  Morbihan  ;  antl  hence  my  tongue  hath  some 
touch  of  my  country  speech.  My  name  is  Renault 
Vidal." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  Renault,"  said  the  Con- 
table,  "  thou  shall  follow  me,  and  I  will  give  orders  to 
the  master  of  my  household  to  have  thee  attired  some- 
thing according  to  thy  function,  but  in  more  orderly 
guise  than  thou  now  appearest  in.  Dost  thou  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  weapon  ?" 

"Indifferently,  rny  lord,"  said  the  Armoricon ;  ai 
the  same  time  faking  a  sword  from  the  wall,  he  drcv 
it,  and  made  a  pass  with  it  so  close  to  the  Constable',* 
body  as  he  sat  on  tlie  couch,  that  he  started  up,  cry- 
mg,  "  Villain,  forbear  !" 

"  La  you  !  noble  sir,"  replied  Vidal,  lowering  with 
all  submission  the  point  of  his  weapon — "I  have 
already  given  you  a  proof  of  sleight  which  has  alarmed 
even  your  experience— I  have  an  hundred  other  be- 
sides. 

"It  rriay  be  so."  said  De  Lacy,  somewhat  ashamea 
at  having  shown  himself  moved  by  the  sudden  and 
lively  action  of  ttie  juggler;  "but  I  love  not  jesting 
witlt  edgetools,  and  nave  too  much  to  do  with  sword 
and  sword-blows  in  earnest,  to  toy  with,  t'lem;  so  I 
pray  you  let  us  have  no  more  of  vriis,  but  call  me  mv 
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squire  and  my  chamberlain,  for  I  am  about  to  array 
nie  and  go  to  mass." 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  performed, 
it  was  the  Constable's  intention  to  visit  the  Lady 
Abbess,  and  communicate,  with  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions and  qualifications,  the  altered  relations  in 
which  he  was  placed  towards  her  niece,  bv  the  re- 
solution he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt,  of  departing 
for  the  Crusade  before  accomphshing  his  marriage,  in 
the  terms  of  the  precontract  already  entered  into. 
He  was  conscious  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  good  lady  to  this  chanse  of  measures,  and  he 
delayed  some  time  ere  he  couid^think  of  the  best  mode 
of  communicating  and  softening  the  unpleasant  in- 
telligence. An  interval  was  also  spent  in  a  visit  to 
his  nephew  whose  state  of  convalescence  continiied 
to  be  as  favourable,  as  if  in  truth  it  had  been  a  mira- 
culous consequence  of  the  Constable's  having  com- 
plied with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian,  the  Constable  pro- 
ceeded to  the  convent  of  the  Benedictine  Abbess.  But 
she  had  been  already  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  came  to  communicate,  by  a 
still  earher  visit  from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  himself. 
The  Primate  had  undertaken  the  office  of  mediator  on 
this  occasion,  conscious  that  his  success  of  the  eve- 
ning before  must  have  placed  the  Constable  in  a 
delicate  situation  with  the  relations  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  and  willing,  by  his  count^ance  and  authority, 
to  reconcile  the  disputes  which  might  ensue.  Perhaf)s 
he  had  better  have  left  Hugo  de  Lacy  to  plead  his 
own  cause;  for  the  Abbess,  though  she  listened  to 
the  communieation  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the 
highest  dignitarv  of  the  English  Church,  drew  con- 
sequences from  the  Constable's  change  of  resolution 
which  the  Primate  had  not  expected.  She  ventured 
to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  De  Lacy's  accomplishment 
of  his  vows,  but  strongly  argued  that  the  contract 
with  her  niece  should  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  each 
party  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  choice. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Archbishop  endeavoured  to 
dazzle  the  Abbess  with  the  future  honours  to  be  won 
by  the  Constable  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  the  splendour  of 
which  would  attach  not  to  his  lady  alone,  but  to  all  in 
the  remotest  degree  allied  to  or  connected  with  her. 
A.l  his  eloquence  was  to  no  nurpose,  though  upon  so 
favourite  a  topic  he  exerted  it  to  the  utmost.  The 
Abbess,  it  is  true,  remained  silent  for  a  moment  after 
his  arguments  had  been  exhausted,  but  it  was  only  to 
consider  how  she  should  intimate,  in  a  suitable  and 
reverent  manner,  that  children,  the  usual  attendants 
of  a  happy  union,  and  the  existence  of  which  he  looked 
to  for  the  continuation  of  the  house  of  her  father  and 
brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with  any  prpbability, 
unless  the  precontract  was  followed  by  marriage,  and 
the  residence  of  the  married  parties  in  the  same 
country.  She  therefore  insisted,  that  the  Constable 
having  altered  his  intentions  in  this  most  important 
particular,  the^ancai7/&?  should  be  entirely  abrogated 
and  set  aside;  and  she  demanded  of  the  Primate,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  that,  as  he  had  interfered  to  prevent 
the  bridegroom's  execution  of  his  original  purpjse,  he 
should  now  assist  with  his  influence  wiioUy  to  dis- 
solve an  engagement  which  had  been  thus  materially 
mnovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had  himself  oc- 
casioned De  Lacy's  breach  of  contract,  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  and  reputation  to  prevent  conse- 
quences so  disairreeable  to  his  friend,  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  an  engagement  in  which  his  interest  and 
inclinations  were  alike  concerned.  He  reproved  the 
Lady  Abbess  for  the  carnal  and  secular  views  which 
she,  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  entertained  upon  the 
subject  of  matrimony,  and  concerning  the  interest  of 
her  house.  He  even  upbraided  her  with  selfishly  pre- 
ferring the  continuation  of  the  lineof  Lereiiger  to  the 
ri;covery  of  tiie  Holv  Sepulchre,  and  denounced  to  her 
that  Heaven  would  be  avenged  of  the  short-sighted 
und  mere!'.'  iiuinan  policy,  which  postponed  the  inte- 
rests of  Christendom  to  those  of  an  individual  family. 

After  this  severe  homily,  the  Prelate  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  the  .\bbess  highly  incensed,  though 
Bhe  prudently  f.jrbore  returning  any  irreveren*  answer 
Ut  Ins  paternal  admonition. 


In  this  humour  the  venerable  lady  was  found  by  tht 
Constable  himself,  when,  with  some  embarrassment, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  the  necessity  of  his  pre 
sent  departure  for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sullen  dig- 
nity; her  ample  black  robe  and  scalpular  seeming,  aa 
it  were,  to  swell  out  in  vet  prouder  folds  as  she  lis- 
tened to  the  reasons  and  the  emergencies  wiiich  com- 
pelled the  Constable  of  Chester  to  defer  the  marriage, 
which  he  avowed  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart, 
until  after  his  return  from  the  Cnisade,  for  which  he 
was  about  to  set  forth. 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  Abbess,  with  much  cold- 
ness, "  if  this  communication  is  meant  for  earnest, — 
and  it  were  no  fit  business — I  myself  no  iit  person — 
for  jesting  with,  methinks  the  Constable's  resolution 
should  have  been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday,  before 
the  Jiancailles  had  united  his  troth  with  that  of  Eve- 
line Berenger.  under  expectations  very  different  from 
those  which  he  now  announces." 

"On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  reve- 
rend lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "I  Lad  not  then  the 
slightest  thought  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  take 
a  step  no  less  distressing  to  me,  than,  as  I  see  with 
pain,  it  is  unpleasing  to  you." 

"I  can  scarcely  conceive,"  replied  the  .A.bbess,  "the 
cogent  reasons,  which,  existing  as  they  must  have 
dorie  yesterday,  have  nevertheless  delayed  their  ope- 
ration until  to-day." 

"I  own,"  said  De  Lacy,  reluctantly,  "  that  I  enter- 
tained too  ready  hopes  of  obtaining  a  remission  from 
my  vow,  which  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath,  in  his 
zeal  for  Heaven's  service,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
refuse  me." 

'"At  least,  then,"  said  the  Abbess,  veiling  her  re- 
sentment under  the  appearance  of  extreme  coldness, 
"  your  lordship  \v\\\  do  us  the  justice  to  place  us  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  we  stood  yesterday  morn- 
ing; and,  by  joining  with  my  niece  and  her  friends 
in  desiring  the  abrogation  of  a  marriage  contract, 
entered  into  with  very  different  views  from  those 
which  you  now  entertain,  put  a  young  person  in  that 
state  of  liberty  of  whichshe  is  at  present  deprived  by 
her  contract  with  you  ?" 

"Ah,  madam  !"  said  the  Constable,  "what  do  you 
ask  of  me?  and  in  a  tone  how  cold  and  indifferent 
do  you  demand  me  to  resign  hopes,  the  dearest 
which  my  bosom  ever  entertained  since  the  life-blood 
warmed  it !"  .  . 

"I  am  unacquainted  with  language  belonging  to 
such  feelings,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Abbess;  "bni 
methinks  the  prospects  which  could  be  so  ensilv  ad- 
journed for  years,  might,  by  a  little,  and  a  very  little, 
further  self-control,  be  altogether  abandoned." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  nor  did 
he  answer  until  after  a  considerable  pause.  'If  your 
niece,  madam,  shares  the  sentiments  which  you  nave 
expressed,  I  could  not,  indeed,  with  justice  to  her,  or 
perhaps  to  myself,  desire  to  retain  that  interest  in  her, 
which  our  solemn  espousals  have  given  me.  But  1 
must  know  my  doona  from  her  own  lips ;  and  if  it  is 
as  severe  as  that  v.'hich  your  expressions  lead  me  to 
fear,  I  will  go  to  Palestine  the  better  soldier  of  Hea- 
ven, that  I  shall  have  httle  left  on  earth  that  can  inte- 
rest me." 

The  Abbess,  without  farther  answer,  calleil  on  her 
Precentri.v,  and  desired  her  to  command  lier  niece's 
attendance  iminediately.  The  Precentrix  bowed  re- 
verently, and  withdrew. 

"  May  I  presume  to  inquire,"  said  De  Lacy,  "whe- 
ther the  Lady  Eveline  hath  been  possessed  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  occasioned  this  unhappy 
alteration  in  my  piu-pose?" 

"I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her,  from 
point  to  point,"  said  the  Abbess,  "even  as  it  was  ex- 
plained to  me  this  morning  by  mv  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury, (for  with  him  I  have  already  spoken  upon  the 
subject,)  and  confirmed  but  now  by  your  lordship's 
own  mouth." 

"I  am  httle  obliged  to  the  Archbishop,"  said  the 
Constable,  "for  having  forestalled  my  excuses  in 
the  quarter  where  it  was  most  important  for  me  that 
they  should  be  accurately  slated,  and  favourably 
re.-eived." 
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"That,"  said  the  Abbess,  "is  but  an  item  of  the 
account  bKiwixt  you  and  the  Prelate,— it  concerns 
not  us." 

"Dare  I  venture  to  hope,"  continued  De  Lacj', 
without  taking  offence  at  ttie  drvness  of  the  .^bbess  s 
inanner,  "  that  Lady  Eveline  has  heard  this  most 
unhappy  change  of  circumstances  without  emotion, 
— I  would  say,  without  displeasure  ?" 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  Abbess,  "  and  it  is  our  custom  to  punish  a 
breach  of  faiih,  or  to  contemn  it— never  to  grieve  over 
it.  What  my  niece  mav  do  in  this  case,  I  know  noL 
I  am  a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered  from  the 
world,  and  would  advise  peace  and  Christian  forgive- 
ness, with  a  proper  sense  of  contempt  for  the  unwor- 
thy treatment  which  she  has  received.  She  has 
followers  and  vassals,  and  friends,  doubtless,  and 
advisers,  who  may  not,  in  blinded  zeal  for  woridlv 
honour,  recommend  to  her  to  sit  down  slightly  with 
this  injury,  but  desire  she  should  rather  appeal  tothe 
King,  or  to  the  arms  of  her  father's  followers,  unless 
her  liberty  is  restored  to  her  by  the  surrender  of  the 
contract  into  which  she  has  been  enticed. — But  she 
come^  to  answer  for  herself." 

Eveline  entered  at  the  moment,  leaning  on  Rose's 
arm.  She  had  laid  aside  mourning  since  the  ceremony 
of  the  Jian/:aillcs,  and  was  dressed  in  a  kirtle  of  white, 
with  an  upper  robe  of  pale  blue.  Her  head  was  co- 
vered vt-irii  a  veil  of  white  gauze,  so  thin,  as  to  float 
about  her  like  the  misty  cloud  usually  painted  around 
the  countenance  of  a  seraph.  But  the  face  of  Eveline, 
though  in  beauty  not  unworthy  one  of  this  angelic 
order,  was  at  present  far  from  resembling  that  of  a 
seraph  in  tranquillity  of  expression.  Her  umbs  trem- 
bled, her  cheeks  were  pale,  the  tinge  of  red  around  the 
eyelids  expressed  recent  tears ;  yet  amidst  these  natu- 
ral signs  of  distress  and  uncertainty,  there  was  an  air 
of  profound  resignation— a  resolution  to  discharge  her 
duty  in  everv'  emergence,  reigning  in  the  solemn  ex- 
pression of  her  eye  and  eyebrow,  and  showing  her  pre- 
pared to  govern  the  agitation  which  she  could  not  en- 
tirely subdue.  And  so  well  were  these  opposing quaUties 
of  timidity  and  resolution  mingled  on  tier  cBeek,  that 
Eveline,  in  the  utmost  pride  of  her  beauty,  never  looked 
more  fascinating  than  at  that  instant;  and  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  hitherto  rather  an  unimpassioned  lover,  stood  in 
her  presence  v.ith  feelings  as  if  all  the  exaggerations  of 
romance  were  realized,  and  his  mistress  were  a  being 
of  a  higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom  he  was  to  re- 
ceive happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  that  the 
warrior  dropped  on  one  knee  before  Eveline,  took  ihe 
hand  which  she  rather  resigned  than  gave  to  him, 
pres.sed  it  to  his  Hps  fervently,  and,  ere  he  parted  with 
It,  moistened  it  with  one  of  the  few  tears  which  he 
was  ever  known  to  shed.  But,  although  surprised, 
and  carried  out  of  his  character  by  a  sudden  impu'se, 
he  regained  his  composure  on  observing  that  the  Ab- 
bess regarded  his  humiliation,  if  it  can  be  so  termed, 
v^ith  an  air  of  triumph  ;  and  he  entered  on  his  defence 
before  Eveline  with  a  manly  earnestness,  not  devoid 
of  fervour,  nor  free  from  agitation,  yet  made  in  a  tone 
of  firmness  and  pride,  which  seemed  assumed  to  meet 
and  control  that  of  the  offended  Abbess. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  addressing  Eveline,  "you  have 
heard  from  the  venerable  Abbess  in  vvhat  unhappy 
position  I  have  been  placed  since  yesterday  by  the 
rigour  of  the  Archbishop-^perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
by  his  just  though  severe  interpretation  of  my  engage- 
ment in  the  Crusade.  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  this 
has  been  stated  with  accurate  truth  by  the  venerable 
lady;  but  as  I  must  no  longer  call  her  my  friend,  let 
me  fear  whether  she  has  done  me  justice  In  her  com- 
mentary upon  the  unhappy  necessity  which  must  pre- 
sently compel  me  to  leave  my  country,  and  with  my 
countrs  to  forego — at  best  to  postpone — the  fairest 
hopes  whicb  man  ever  entertained.  The  venerable 
lady  hath  upbraided  me,  that  being  myself  the  cause 
that  the  execution  of  yesterda>"s  contract  is  post- 
poned, I  would  fain  keep  it  suspended  over  your  head 
tor  an  indefiiite  term  of  years.  No  one  resigns  wil- 
lingly such  rights  as  yesterday  gave  me  ;  and,  let  me 
speak  a  boa.'-tful  word,  sooner  than  yield  them  up  to 
man  of  woman  born,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  against 


all  comers,  with  grinded  sword  and  sharp  spear,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  for  three  days'  space.  Bui  what  J 
would  retain  at  the  pnce  of  a  thousand  lives,  I  am 
willing  to  renounce  if  it  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh. 
If;  therefore,  vou  think  you  cannot  remain  happy  as 
the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy,  you  may  command  my 
assistance  to  have  the  contract  annulled,  and  make 
some  more  fortunate  man  happy." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  danger  of  being 
overpowered  again  by  those  feelings  of  tenderness  so 
new  to  his  steady  nature,  that  he  blushed  to  give  way 
to  thern. 

Eveline  remained  silent.  The  Abbess  took  the  wore", 
"Kinswoman,"  she  said,  "you  hear  tnat  the  genero- 
sity— or  the  justice  of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  pro- 
poses, in  consequence  of  his  departure  upon  a  distant 
and  perilous  exi)edition,  to  cancel  a  contract  entered 
into  upon  the  specific  and  precise  understanding  that 
he  was  to  remain  in  England  for  its  fulfilment.  You 
cannot,  methinks,  hesitate  to  accept  of  the  freedom 
which  he  offers  you,  with  thanks  for  his  bounty.  For 
my  part,  I  will  reserve  mine  own  tmtil  I  shall  see  that 
your  joint  application  is  suificient  to  win  to  your  pur 
{)osehis  Grace  of  Canterburj-,  who  may  again  interfere 
with  the  actions  of  his  friend  the  Lord  Constable, 
over  whom  he  has  already  exerted  so  much  influence 
— for  the  weal,  doubtless,  of  his  spiritual  concerns." 

"If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable  laay."  said 
the  Constable,  "that  I  have  anvpurpose  of  sheltering 
myself  behind  the  Prelate's  authority,  to  avoid  doing 
that  which  I  proclaim  my  readiness,  though  not  my 
willingness,  to  do,  I  can  ordy  say,  that  you  are  the 
first  who  has  doubted  the  faith  of  Hugh  de  Lacy." — 
And  whde  the  proud  Baron  thus  addressed  a  female 
and  a  recluse,  he  could  not  prevent  his  eye  from  spark- 
ling and  bis  cheek  from  fl.ushing. 

"My  gracious  and  venerable  kinswoman,"  said 
Eveline,  summoning  together  her  resolution,  "emd 
you,  my  good  lord,  be  not  oflended  if  I  pray  you  not  to 
increase  by  groundless  suspicions  and  hasty  resent- 
ments your  difliculties  and  mina  My  lord,  the  obli- 
gations which  I  lie  under  to  you  are  such  as  I  can 
never  discharge,  since  they  comprehend  fortune,  life, 
and  honour.  Know  that,  in  ray  angiiish  of  mind, 
when  besieged  by  the  Weish  in  my  castie  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  I  vowed  to  the  Virgin,  that  (mv  honour 
safe)  I  would  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  him 
whom  our  Lady  should  employ  as  her  instrument  to 
relieve  me  from  yonder  hour  of  agony.  Li  giving  me 
a  deUverer,  she  gave  me  a  master;  nor  could  I  desire 
a  more  noble  one  than  Hugo  de  Lacy." 

"  God  forbid,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  speaking 
eagerly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  his  resolution  should  fail 
him  ere  he  could  get  the  renunciation  utteretl,  "that  I 
should,  by  such  a  tie,  to  which  you  subjected  yourself 
in  the  extremity  of  your  distress,  bind  you  to  any  re- 
solution in  my  favour  which  can  put  force  on  your  own 
incHnations  1" 

The  Abbess  herself  could  not  help  e.xpressing  her 
applause  of  this  sentiment,  declaring  it  was  spoken 
like  a  Xorman  gentleman :  but,  at  the  same  time, 
her  eyes,  turned  towards  her  niece,  seemed  to  exhort 
her  to  beware  how  she  declined  to  profit  by  the  can- 
I  dour  of  De  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 

ground,  and  a  slight  colour  overspreading  her  fac.^ 

to  state  her  own  sentiments,   without  listening  to 

the  suggestions  of  any  one.     "I  will  own,  noble  sir," 

she  said,  "that  when  your  valour  had  rescued  me 

!  from  approaching  destniction,  I  could  have  wished — 

i  honouring  and  respecting  ycu,  as  I  had  done  vour 

I  late  friend — my  excellent  father — that  you  could  have 

I  accepted  a  daughter's  service  from  me.    I  do  not  pre 

j  tend  entirely  to  have  surmounted  these  sentiments, 

I  although  I  have  combated  them,  as  beins  unworthy 

:  of  me,  and  ungrateful  to  ycu.    But,  from  tlie  moment 

I  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  by  a  claim  on  this 

j  poor  hand.  I  have  studiously  examined  mv  sentiments 

I  towards  you,  and  taught  myself  so'fur  to  make  then: 

'  coincide  vvith  my  duty,  that  I  may  call  mvself  assured 

j  that  De  Lacy  would  not  find  in  Eveline  Berenger  an 

I  indifferent,  far  less  an  unworthy  bride.    In  this,  sir, 

you  may  boldly  confide,  whether  th<   union  you  hav* 

.  sought  for  takes  place  instantly,  or  is  delayed  till  r 
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longer  season.  Still  farther,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  postponement  of  these  nuptials  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  their  immediate  accomplish- 
ment. I  am  at  present  very  young,  and  totally  ine.\- 
perienced.  Two  or  three  years  wdl,  I  trust,  render 
me  yet  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  man  of 
honour." 

At  this  declaration  in  hi^  favour,  however  cold 
and  qualified,  De  Lacy  had  as  much  difficulty  to 
restrain  his  transports  as  formerly  to  moderate  his 
agitation. 

"  Angel  of  bounty  and  of  kindnes^s !"  he  said,  kneel- 
ing once  more,  and  again  possessing  himself  of  her 
hand,  "perhaps  I  ought  in  iionour  to  resign  volun- 
tarily those  hopes  which  vou  decline  to  ravish  from 
me  forcibly.  But  who  could  be  capable  of  such  unre- 
lenting magnanimity  ?— Let  me  hope  that  my  devoted 
attachment — that  which  you  shall  hear  of  nie  when 
at  a  distance — that  which  you  shall  know  of  me  when 
near  you— may  give  to  your  sentimeiils  a  niore  tender 
warmth  than  they  now  express;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  blame  me  not  that  I  accept  your  plighted  faith 
anew,  under  the  conditions  which  you  attach  to  it.  I 
am  conscious  my  wooing  has  been  too  late  in  life  to 
ivxpect  the  animated  returns  proper  to  youthful  passion 
—Blame  me  not  if  I  remain  satisfied  with  those  calmer 
sentiments  which  make  life  happy,  though  they  can- 
not make  passion  rapturous.  Your  hand  remains 
in  my  grasp,  but  it  acknowledges  not  my  pressure — 
Can  it  be  that  it  refuses  to  ratify  what  your  lips  have 
said  T' 

"Never,  noble  De  Lacy!"  said  Eveline,  with  more 
animation  than  she  had  yet  expressed  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  tone  was  at  length  sulficiently  encouraging, 
since  her  lover  was  emboldened  to  take  the  lips  them- 
selves for  guarantee. 

It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  iiiingled  with  respect, 
that,  after  having  received  this  pledge  of  fidelity, 
he  turned  to  conciliate  and  to  appease  the  otieiided 
Abbess.  "I  trust,  venerable  mother,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  will  resume  your  former  kind  thoughts  of  me, 
which  I  am  aware  were  only  interrupted  by  your 
tender  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  her  who  should  be 
dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me  hope  that  I  may  leave  this 
fair  flower  under  protection  of  the  honoured  lady  who 
is  her  next  in  blood,  happy  and  secure  as  she  must  ever 
be,  while  listening  to  your  counsels,  and  residing 
within  these  sacred  walls." 

But  the  Abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased  to  be 

Eropitiated  by  a  compliment,  svhich  perhaps  it  had 
een  better  policy  to  have  delayed  till  a  calmer  season. 
"My  lord,"  she  said,  "and  you,  fair  kinswoman,  you 
ought  needs  to  be  aware  how  little  my  counsels— not 
frequently  given  where  they  are  unwillingly  listened 
to — can  be  of  avail  to  tliose  embarked  in  worldly 
affairs.  I  am  a  woman  dedicated  to  religion,  to  soli- 
tude, and  seclusion— to  the  service,  in  brief,  of  Our 
Lady  and  Saint  Benedict.  I  have  been  already  cen- 
sured by  my  superior  because  I  have,  for  love  of  you, 
fair  niece,  mixed  more  deeply  in  secular  affairs  than 
became  the  head  of  a  convent  of  recluses — I  will  merit 
no  farther  blame  on  such  an  account;  nor  can  you 
expect  it  oi  me.  My  brother's  daughter,  unfettered 
by  worldly  ties,  had  been  the  welcome  sharer  of  my 
poor  solitude.  But  this  house  is  too  mean  for  the 
residence  of  the  vowed  bride  of  a  mighty  baron  ;  nor 
do  I,  in  my  lowliness  and  incxperi'^nce,  feel  fitness  to 
exercise  over  such  a  one  that  autliority,  which  must 
belong  to  me  over  every  one  whom  this  roof  protects. 
The  grave  tenor  of  our  devotions,  and  the  serener 
contemjilation  to  which  the  females  of  this  house  are 
(ievoied."  continued  the  Abbess,  with  increasing  heat 
and  vehemence,  "  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  worldly 
connexions,  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  whose 
thoughts  must  needs  be  on  the  worldly  toys  of  love 
and  marriage." 

"  I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  mother,"  said  the 
Constable,  in  his  turn  giving  way  to  displeasure,  "  that 
a  riclily-dowered  maiden,  unwedded,  and  unlikely  to 
wed,  were  a  fitter  ana  more  welcome  inmate  to  the 
Convent,  than  one  who  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
world,  and  whose  wealth  is  not  like.>  to  increase  the 
li./i'^e's  revenues." 

The  Constable  did  the  Abbess  great  injurv  in  this 


hasty  insinuation,  and  it  only  went  to  confirm  her 
purpose  of  rejecting  all  charge  of  her  niece  during 
his  absence.  She  was  in  truth  as  disinterested  as 
haughty;  and  her  only  reason  for  anger  against  her 
niece  was,  that  her  advice  had  not  been  adopted  with- 
out hesitation,  although  the  matter  regarded  Eveline's 
happiness  exclusively. 

"The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable  confinncJ 
her  in  the  resolution  which  she  had  already,  and 
hastily  adopted.  "  JMay  heaven  forgive  you.  Sir 
Knight,"  she  replied,  "your  injurious  thoughts  of  His 
servants !  It  is  indeed  time,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that 
you  do  penance  in  the  Holy  Land,  having  such  rash 
judgments  to  repent  of —For  you,  my  niece,  you  can- 
not want  that  hospitality,  which-,  without  verifying, 
or  seeming  to  verify,  unjust  suspicions,  I  cannot  now 
ginrit  to  you,  while  you  nave,  in  your  kinswoman  of 
Baldringham,  a  secular  relation,  whose  nearness  of 
blood  approaches  mine,  and  who  may  open  her  gates 
to  you  without  incurring  the  unwonhy  censure,  that 
she  means  to  enrich  herself  at  your  cost." 

The  Constable  saw  the  deadly  paleness  which  came 
over  Eveline's  cheek  at  this  proposal,  and,  without 
knowing  the  cause  of  her  repugnance,  he  hastened  to 
relieve  her  from  the  apprehensions  which  she  seemed 
evidently  to' entertain.  "No,  reverend  mother,"  he 
said;  "since  you  so  harshly  reject  the  care  of  your 
kinswoman,  she  shall  not  be  a  burden  to  any  of  her 
other  relatives.  While  Hugo  de  Lacy  hath  six  gallant 
castles,  and  many  a  manor  besides,  to  maintain  fire 
upon  their  hearths,  his  betrothed  bride  shall  burden 
no  one  with  her  society,  who  may  regard  it  as  other- 
wise than  a  great  honour;  and  methinksl  were  much 
poorer  than  Heaven  hath  made  me,  couid  1  not  fiu- 
nish  friends  and  followers  suflicient  to  serve,  obey, 
and  protect  her." 

"No,  my  lord."  said  Eveline,  recovering  from  the 
dejection  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  un- 
kindness  of  her  relative;  '' since  some  unhappy  des- 
tiny separates  me  from  the  protection  of  my  father's 
sister,  to  whom  I  could  so  securely  have  resigned 
myself,  I  will  neiihei  apply  for  shelter  to  any  more 
distant  relation,  nor  accept  of  that  which  you,  my 
lord,  so  generously  offtjr;  since  my  doing  so  might 
excite  harsh,  and,  I  am  sure,  undeserved  reproaches, 
against  her  by  whom  I  was  driven  to  choose  a  less 
advisable  dwelling-place.  1  have  made  my  resolii- 
tion.  I  have,  it  is  true,  only  one  friend  left,  but  she  is 
a  powerful  one,  and  is  able  to  protect  me  against  the 
particular  evil  fate  which  seems  to  follow  me,  as  well 
as  against  the  ordinary  evils  of  human  life." 

""the  Queen,  I  suppose?"  said  the  Abbess,  inter- 
rupting her  impatiently. 

"The  Queen  of  Pleaven  !  venerable  kinswoman," 
answered  Eveline;  "our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse,  ever  gracious  to  our  house,  and  so  lately  niy 
especial  guardian  and  protectress.  Methinks,  since 
the  vowed  votaress  of  the  Virgin  rejects  me.  it  is 
to  her  holy  patroness  whom  I  ought  to  apply  for 
succour." 

The  venerable  dame,  taken  somewhat  at  unawares 
by  this  answer,  pronounced  the  interjection  "  Umph  !" 
iri  a  tone  better  befitting  a  Lollard  or  an  Iconoclast, 
than  a  Catholic  Abbess,  and  a  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Berenger.  Truth  is,  the  Lady  Abbess's  heredi- 
tary devotion  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
was  much  decayed  since  she  had  known  the  full 
merits  of  another  gifted  image,  the  property  of  her 
own  convent. 

Recollecting  herself  however,  she  remained  silent, 
while  the  f 'onstable  alleged  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh, 
as  what  might  possibly  again  render  the  abode  of  his 
betrothetl  bride  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  as  perilous  as 
she  had  on  a  former  occasion  i'ound  it.  To  this  Eve- 
line replied,  by  reminding  him  of  the  great  strength 
of  her  native  fortress — tne  various  sieges  which  it 
had  withstood— and  the  important  circumstance, 
that,  ui)on  the  late  occasion,  it  was  only  endangered, 
because,  in  compliance  with  a  point  of  honour,  her 
father  Raymond  had  sallied  uiit  with  the  prrison, 
and  fought  at  disadvantage  a  battle  under  the  walls. 
She  farther  suggested,  that  it  was  easy  for  the  Con- 
stable to  name,  from  among  his  own  vassals  or  hers, 
a  seneschal  of  such  approved  prudence  and  valour 
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as  might  ensvirc  the  safety  of  the  place,  and  of  its 
ladv. 

Ere  De  Lacy  could  reply  to  her  arguments  the  Ab- 
bess rose,  and,  pleading  her  total  mabilitv  to  give 
counsel  in  secular  affairs,  and  the  rulfs  of  her  order, 
which  called  her,  as  she  said,  with  a  heightened  co- 
lour and  raised  voice,  "to  the  simple  and  peaceful 
discharge  of  her  conventual  duties,'  she  left  the  be- 
trothed "parties  in  the  locutory,  or  parlour,  without 
any  company,  save  Rose,  who  prudently  remained  at 
somo  distance. 

The  issue  of  their  private  conference  seemed  agree- 
able to  both ;  and  when  Eveline  told  Rose  that  they 
were  to  return  presently  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  un- 
der a  sufficient  escort,  and  were  to  remain  there  du- 
ring the  period  of  the  Crusade,  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  which  her  follower  had  not 
heard  her  make  use  of  for  many  days.  She  spoke 
also  highly  in  praise  of  the  kind  acquiescence  of  the 
Constable  m  her  wishes,  and  of  his  vyhole  conduct, 
with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  approaching  to  a  more 
tender  feeling. 

"And  vet,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "if  you 
will  speak  unfeignedly,  you  must,  I  am  convinced, 
allow  that  ycu  look  upon  this  interval  of  years,  inter- 
posed betwixt  your  contract  and  your  marriage,  rather 
as  a  respite  than  in  any  other  light." 

"  I  confess  it,"  said  Eveline,  "  nor  have  I  concealed 
from  my  future  lord  that  such  are  my  feelings,  ungra- 
cious as  they  may  seem.  But  it  is  my  youth.  Rose, 
my  extreme  youth,  which  makes  me  fear  the  duties 
of  De  Lacy's  wife.  Then  those  evil  auguries  hang 
strangely  about  me.  Devoted  to  evil  by  one  kins- 
woman, e.xpelled  almost  from  the  roof  of  another, 
I  seem  to  myself,  at  present,  a  creature  who  must 
carry  distress  wi  th  her,  pass  where  she  will.  This  evil 
hour,  and,  what  is  more,  the  apprehensions  of  it,  will 
give  way  to  time.  When  I  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  Rose,  I  shall  be  a  full-grown  woman, 
with  all  the  soul  of  a  Berenger  strong  within  me,  to 
overcome  those  doubts  and  tremours  which  agitate 
the  girl  of  seventeen." 

"Ah!  my  sweet  mistress,"  answered  Rose,  "mav 
God  and  our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  guide  all 
for  the  best ! — But  I  v^-ould  that  fliis  contract  had  not 
taken  place,  or,  having  taken  place,  that  it  could  have 
been  fulfilled  by  your  immediate  union." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  King  called  down  his  merry-men  all 

By  o.iD,  rinil  Ijy  t\v(i,  ajui  thri'C  ; 
Earl  Marslial  «a.s  woni  ti-.  be  tlie  furemost  man, 

But  ll.e  liindmost  man  was  he.— OM  lialtad. 

If  the  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and  pleased 
from  her  private  interview  with  De  Lacy,  the  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  Constable  arose  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
rapture  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feeling  or  e.xpress- 
ing;  and  it  was  augmented  by  a  visit  oi  the  leeches 
who  attended  his  nephew,  from  whom  he  received  a 
minute  and  particular  account  of  his  present  disorder, 
with  every  assurance  of  a  speedy  rec(jvery. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the 
convents  and  to  the  poor,  masses  to  be  said,  and 
tapers  to  be  lighted.  He  visited  the  Archbishop,  and 
received  from  him  his  full  approbation  of  the  course 
which  he  proposed  to  pursue,  with  the  promise,  that 
ioutof  the  plenary  power  which  he  held  from  the  Pope, 
the  Prelate  was  willing,  in  consideration  of  his  instant 
obedience,  to  limit  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the 
term  of  three  years,  to  become  current  from  his  leav- 
ing Britain,  and  to  include  the  space  necessary  for  his 
return  to  his  native  country.  Indeed,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  main  point,  the  Archbishop  judgtd  it 
wise  to  concede  every  inferior  consideration  to  a  per- 
son of  the  Constable's  rank  a.nd  character,  whose 
[good-wfU  to  the  proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as 
lessential  to  its  success  as  his  bodily  presence. 
I  In  short,  the  Constable  returned  to  his  pavilion 
liiighly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
|5xtricated  himself  from  those  difficulties  which  in  the 
morning  seemed  almost  insuperable ;  and  when  his 
officers  assenibled  to  disrobe  him  (for  great  feudal 
liorda  hiid  their  levees  and  couchees,  in  iimiation  of 


sovereign  princes,)  he  distributed  gratuities  among 
them,  and  jested  and  laughed  in  u  much  gayer  hu- 
mour than  they  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

"  For  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  Vidal  the  minstrel, 
who,  sumptuously  dre.Ksed,  stood  to  pay  his  respects 
among  the  other  attendants,  "I  will  give  thee  naught 
at  present;  but  do  thou  remain  by  my  bedside  until  J 
am  asleep,  and  I  will  next  morning  reward  thy  min- 
strelsy as  I  like  it." 

"My  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "I  arn  already  rewarded, 
both  by  the  honour,  and  by  the  livenes,  which  better 
befit  a  royal  minstrel  than  one  of  my  mean  fame  ; 
but  assign  me  a  subject,  and  I  will  do  iny  best,  not 
out  of  greed  of  future  largesses,  but  gratitude  for  i>asi 
favours." 

"  Gramercy,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable. 
"Guarine,"  he  added,  addressing  his  squire,  "let  the 
watch  be  posted,  and  do  thou  remain  within  the  tent 
—stretch  thyself  on  the  bear-hide,  and  sleep,  or  listen 
to  the  minstrelsy,  as  thou  likest  best.  Thou  thinkesi 
thyself  a  judge,  I  have  heard,  of  such  gear." 

It  was  usual,  in  those  insecure  tiines.  for  some  faith- 
ful domestic  to  sleep  at  night  within  the  tent  of  every 
great  baron,  that,  if  danger  arose,  he  might  not  be 
unsupported  or  unprotected.  Guarine  accordingly 
drew  his  sword,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  stretched 
himself  on  the  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that,  on  the 
slightest  alarm,  he  could  spring  up  sword  in  haiid. 
His  broad  black  eyes,  in  which  sleep  contended  with 
a  desire  to  listen  to  the  music,  were  fixed  on  Vidal, 
who  saw  l\wm  glittering  in  the  reflection  of  the  silver 
lamp,  like  those  of  a  dragon  or  basilisk. 

After  a  few  preliminary  touches  on  the  chords  of 
his  rote,  the  minstrel  requested  of  the  Constable  to 
name  the  subject  on  which  he  desired  the  exercise  of 
his  powers. 

"The  truth  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo  de  Lacj-, 
as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow. 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed,  by  siny 
ing  nearly  as  follows : — 

"  Woman's  faith,  and  woman's  trust- 
Write  the  cliaracters  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  en  the  running  stream, 
I'rint  them  on  the  mocm's  pale  heam, 
And  ear.h  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

II. 

"  1  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 

'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid  ; 

1  have  weit'h'd  a  grain  of  sand 

'G.ninsl  hei^  plifrlit  of  heart  ami  hand  ; 

I  told  my  true  love  of  the  tolien, 

Mow  lur  lailh  proved  light,  and  her  word  was  broken: 

Asraiii  her  word  and  truth  she  piij:lit, 

And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night." 

"How  now,  .sir  knave,"  said  the  Constable,  raising 
himself  on  liis  elbow,  "from  what  drunken  rhymer 
did  you  learn  that  half-witted  satire?" 

"From  an  old,  ragged,  crossgiaincd  friend  of  mine, 
called  Experience."  answered  Vidal.  "I  pray  Hea- 
ven he  may  never  take  your  lordship,  or  any  otliei 
worthy  man,  under  his  tuition." 

"Go  to,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  in  reply, 
"  thou  art  one  of  those  wiseacres,  I  warrant  me,  that 
would  fain  be  thought  witty,  because  thou  canst  make 
a  jest  of  those  things  which  wiser  men  hold  worthy 
of  most  worship— the  honour  of  men,  and  the  truth 
of  women.  Dost  thou  call  thyseli'  a  minstrel,  and 
hast  no  tale  of  female  fidelity!" 

"I  had  right  many  a  one,  noble  sir,  but  I  laid  thetn 
aside  when  I  di.sused  my  practice  of  the  jesting  part 
of  the  Joyous  Science.  Nevertheless,  if  it  pleases 
your  nobleness  to  listen,  I  can  sing  you  an  established 
'ay  upon  such  a  subject." 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  laid 
himself  as  if  to  slumber;  while  Vidal  began  one  Oi 
those  interminable  and  almost  innumerable  adven- 
tures concerning  that  paragon  of  true  lovers,  fail 
Ysoltej  and  of  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  faith 
and  affection  which  she  displayed  in  numerous  silutf- 
tions  of  flifficully  and  peril,  to  n'T  paramour,  the  gai- 
lanl  Sir  Tristrem.  at  the  expense  of  her  less  favoured 
husband,  the  luckless  King  Mark  of  Cornwall .  U 
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whom,  as  al'  tne  world  knows,  Sir  Tristrem  was 
nephew. 

This  was  not  the  lay  of  love  and  fidelity  which  De 
Lacy  would  have  chosen ;  but  a  feeling  like  shame 
prevVnted  his  interrupting  it,  perhaps  because  he  %yas 
unwilling  to  yield  to  or  acknowleda:e  the  unpleasing 
sensations  excited  by  the  tenor  'jf  tlie  tale.  He  soon 
fell  asleep,  or  feigned  to  do  so  ;  and  the  harper,  con- 
tinuing for  a  time  his  monotonous  chant,  began  at 
length  himself  to  feel  the  influence  of  slumber;  his 
words,  and  the  notes  which  he  continued  to  touch 
upon  the  harp,  were  broken  and  interrupted,  and 
seemed  to  escape  drowsily  from  his  fingers  and  voice. 
At  length  the  sounds  ceased  entirely,  and  the  min- 
strel seemed  to  have  sunk  into  profound  repose,  with 
his  head  reclining  on  his  breast,  and  one  arm  dropped 
liown  by  his  side,  while  the  other  rested  on  his  harp. 
His  slumber,  however,  w;<s  not  ven'  long,  and  wnen 
he  awoke  from  it,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  re- 
connoitering,  by  thelight  of  the  night-lamp,  whatever 
was  in  the  tent,  he  felt  a  heavy  hand,  which  pressed 
his  shoulder  as  if  gently  to  solicit  his  attention.  At 
the  same  time  the  voice  of  the  viaiiant  Philip  Guarine 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "Thine  office  for  the  niuht  is 
ended — depart  to  thine  own  quarters  with  all  the 
silence  thou  mayst." 

The  minstref  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak  without 
reply,  though  perhaps  not  without  feeling  some  re- 
sentment at  a  dismissal  so  unceremoruous. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

0  !  tlien  I  see  Queen  Mab  has  been  witli  you. 

Romeo  and  JtUkt. 

The  subject  on  which  the  mind  has  last  been  en- 
gaged at  night  is  apt  to  occupy  our  thoughts  even 
during  slumber,  when  Imagination,  uncorrected  by 
the  organs  of  sense,  weaves  her  own  fantastic  web 
out  of  whatever  ideas  rise  at  random  in  the  sleeper. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  De  Lacy  in  his 
dreams  had  some  confused  idea  of  being  identified 
with  the  unlucky  Mark  of  Cornwall;  and  that  he 
awakened  from  such  unpleasant  visions  with  a  brow 
more  clouded  than  when  he  was  preparing  for  his 
couchon  the  evening  before.  He  was  silent,  and  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  while  his  squire  assisted  at  his  levee 
with  the  respect  now  only  paid  to  sovereigns.  "  Gua- 
rine," at  length  he  said,  'know  you  the  stout  Flem- 
ing, who  was  said  to  have  borne  him  so  well  at  the 
siege  of  the  Garde  Dolonreuse  1— a  tall,  big,  brawny 
man." 

'■  Surelv,  my  lord,"  answered  his  Squire;  "I  know 
Wilkin  Flammock — I  saw  him  but  yesterday." 

"Indeed  !"  replied  the  Constable— "  Here,  meanest 
ihou"?— In  this  city  of  Gloucester'?" 

'■  Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came  hither  partly 
about  his  merchandise,  partly,  I  think,  to  see  his 
daughter  Rose,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  gracious 
/oun2  Ladv  Eveline." 

"  He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not  ?" 

"Like  most  of  his  kind— a  rampart  to  a  castle,  but 
rubbish  in  the  field."  said  tiie  Norman  s^i'iire. 

"Faithful,  also,  is  he  not  ?"  continued  the  Consta- 
dI-'. 

■'  Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay  for 
their  faith,"  replied  Guarine,  wondering  a  little  at  the 
unusual  interest  taken  in  one  whom  he  esteemed  a  be- 
•!;g  of  an  inferior  order;  when,  after  sorne  farther  in- 
quiries, the  Constable  ordered  the  Fleming's  attend- 
ance to  be  presently  commanded. 

Other  business  of  the  morning  now  occurred,  (for 
his  speedy  departure  required  many  arrangements  to 
be  hastily  adopted,)  when,  as  the  Constable  was  giv- 
ing audience  to  several  officers  of  his  troops,  the 
1,'ilky  figure  of  Wilkin  Flammock  was  seen  at  the 
Hitranceof  the  pavilion,  in  jerkin  of  white  cloth,  and 
tiavinar  only  a  knife  by  his  side. 

"  Leave  the  tent,  my  masters,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  but 
continue  in  attendance  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for 
here  comes  one  I  must  speak  to  in  private." 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  the  Constable  and  Flem- 
ng  were  left  alone.     "You  are  Wilkin  Flammock, 


who  fought  well  against   the   Welsh  at  the  Garde 
Doloureuse?" 

"I  did  my  best,  my  lord,  answered  Wilkin— "I  was 
bound  to  it  by  my  bargain;  and  I  hope  ever  to  act 
like  a  man  of  credit." 

"3Iethinks,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  you,  so 
stout  of  limb,  and,  as  1  hear,  so  bold  in  spirit,  might 
look  a  little  higher  than  this  weaving  trade  of  thine." 
"  Xo  one  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  station,  my  lord," 
said  Wilkin;  "'yet  am  I  so  far  from  complaining  of 
mine,  that  I  would  willingly  consent  it  should  never 
be  better,  on  condition  I  could  be  assured  it  were 
never  worse." 

"  Nay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I 
mean  higher  things  for  you  than  your  modesty  ap- 
prehends—I mean  to  leave  thee  in  a  charge  of  great 
trust." 

"  Let  it  concern  bales  of  drapcrj',  my  lord,  and  no 
one  will  perform  it  better,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"Awav!  thou  art  too  lowly  minded,"  said  the  Con- 
stable. ''What  think'st  thou  of  being  dubbed  knight, 
as  thy  valour  well  deserves,  and  left  as  Chattelain  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?" 

"  For  the  knighthood,  my  lord,  I  should  crave  your 
forgiveness;  for  it  would  sit  on  me  like  a  gilded  hel- 
met on  a  hog.  For  any  charge,  whether  of  castle 
or  cottam,  I  trust  I  might  discharge  it  as  well  as 
another. 

"  I  fear  me  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  way  mended,'' 
said  the  Constable,  surveinng  the  unmihtarj'  dress  of 
the  figure  before  him  ;  "it  is  at  present  too  mean  lo 
befit  the  protector  and  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of 
high  birth  and  rank." 

"  I  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  rank !" 
said  Flammock,  his  light,  large  eyes  turning  larger, 
lighter,  and  rounder  as  he  spoke. 

"  Even  thou,"'  said  the   Constable.     "  The  Lady  • 
Eveline  proposes  to  take  up  her  residence  in  her  castle 
j  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.    I  have  been  casting  about 
to  whom  I  may  intnist  the  keeping  of  her  person,  as 
I  well  as  of  the  stronghold.    Were  I  to  choose  some 
I  knight  of  name,  as  I  have  many  in  my  household,  he 
i  would  be  setting  about  to  d9  deeds  of  vassalage  upon 
I  the  Welsh,  and  engaging  himself  in  turmoils,  which 
'  would  render  the  safety  of  the  castle  precarious;  or 
!  he  would  be  absent  on  feats  of  chivalry,  tournaments, 
land  hunting  parties;  or  he  would,  perchance,  have 
'  shows  of  that  light  nature  under  the  walls,  or  even 
within  the  courts  of  the  castle,  turning  the  secluded 
and  quiet  abode,  which  becomes  the  situation  of  the 
Lady  Eveline,  into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  revel. — 
Thee  I  can  confide  in— thou  wilt  fight  when  it  is  re- 
quisite, vet  wilt  not  provokedanger  for  thesakeof  dan- 
ger itself- thy  birth,  thv  habits,  will  lead  thee  to  avoid 
those  gayeties,  which,  however  fascinaring  to  others, 
cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  thee— thy  management 
will  be  as  regular,  as  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
honourable;  and  thv  relation  to  her  favourite.  Rose, 
will  render  thy  guardianship  more  agreeable  to  the 
Lady  Eveline,  than,  perchance,  one  of  her  own  rank 
— And,  to  speak  to  thee  a  language  which  thy  nation 
readily  comprehends,  the  reward,   Fleming,  for  the 
regular  discharge  of  this  most  weighty  trust,  shall  be 
beyond  thy  most  flattering  hope." 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  the  first  part  of  this 
discourse  with  an  expression  of  surprise  which  gra- 
dually gave  way  to  one  of  deep  and  anxious  reflection 
He  gazed  fixedly  on  the  earih  for  a  minute  after  thf 
Constable  had  ceased  .«peaking,  and  then  raising  uy 
his  eves  suddenly,  said,  "It  is  needless  to  seek  foi 
roundabout  excuses.  This  cannot  be  your  earnest 
my  lord — but  if  it  is,  the  scheme  is  naught." 

" How  and  wherefore?"  asked  the  Constable,  with 
displeased  surprise. 

"  .\n(5fher  man  might  grasp  at  your  bounty,"  con- 
tinued Wilkin.  "  and  leave  you  to  take  chance  of  tho 
value  you  were  to  receive  for  it ;  hut  I  am  a  downright 
dealer,  I  will  not  take  payment  for  service  I  cannot 
render." 

"  But  I  demand  once  more,  wherefore  thou  canst 
not,  or  rather  wilt  not,  accept  this  trust?"  said  the 
Constable.  "  Surelv,  if  I  am  willing  to  confer  such 
confidence,  it  is  well  thy  part  to  answer  it." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  but  mcthinka 
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the  noI)Ie  I, on]  De  Lacy  should  feel,  and  the  wise  Lord 
De  Lacy  shoiild  ibrfsee,  that  a  Flemish  weaver  is  no 
fitting  giinrdian  for  his  pliglucd  hride.  Think  her  s'mt 
up  in  yonder  solitary  castle,  under  such  rc?pectable 
protection,  and  reflect  how  long  the  place  will  be  soli- 
tary in  this  land  of  love  and  of  adventure  !  We  shall 
have  minstrels  singing  ballads  by  the  threave  under 
our  windows,  and  such  twangling  of  harps  as  would 
lie  enough  to  frighten  our  walls  from  their  founda- 
tions, asclerks  say  happened  to  those  of  Jericho — We 
shall  have  as  many  knights-errant  around  us  as  ever 
had  Charlemagne,  or  King  Arthur.  Mercy  on  me! 
A  less  matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse  immured 
—so  will  they  term  it— in  a  tower,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  okl  Flemisli  weaver,  would  bring  half  the 
chivalry  in  England  round  us,  to  break  lances,  vow 
vows,  display  lovc-livenes,  and  I  know  not  what  fol- 
lies besides — Thmk  you  such  gallants,  with  the  blood 
fjyingthrough  their  veins  like  quicksilver,  would  much 
niind  my  bidding  them  begone?" 

"  Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  drawbridge,  drop  portcul- 
lis." said  the  Constable,  with  a  constrained  smile. 

And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants  would 
mind  these  impediments  1  such  are  the  very  essence 
of  the  adventures  which  they  come  to  seek.— The 
Knight  of  the  Swan  would  swim  through  the  moat— 
[tr  of  the  Eagle  n  ould  tiy  over  the  walls — he  of  the 
Thunderbolt  would  burst  open  the  gates." 
"Ply  crossbow  and  mangonel,"  said  De  Lacy. 
"And  be  besieged  in  form,"  said  the  Fleming,  "like 
the  castle  of  Tintadgel  in  the  old  hangings,  all  for  the 
love  of  fair  lady  ?— And  then  those  gay  dames  and  de- 
moiselles, who  go  upon  adventure  from  castle  to 
castie,  from  tournament  to  tournament,  with  bare 
bosoms,  flaunting  plumes,  poniards  at  their  sides  and 
javelins  in  their  hands,  chattering  like  magpies,  and 
fiuttering  like  jays,  and,  ever  and  anon,  cooing  like 
doves — how  am  I  to  e.Kclude  such  from  the  Lady  Eve- 
line's privacy '?" 

"  By  keepmg  doors  shut,  I  tell  th'ee,"  answered  the 
Coiistable,  still  in  the  same  tone  of  forced  jocularity ; 
'  a  wooden  bar  will  be  thy  warrant." 

"Ay,  but,"  answered  Flammock,  "if  the  Flemish 
weaver  say  shut,  when  the  Norman  young  lady  says 
open,  think  which  has  best  chance  of  being  obeyed  7 
At  a  word,  my  lord,  for  the  matter  of  guardianship, 
and  such  like,  1  wash  my  hands  of  it — I  would  not 
undertake  to  be  guardian  to  the  chaste  Susannah, 
though  she  lived  in  an  enchanted  castle  which  no 
livins  thing  could  approach." 

"Thou  boldest  the  language  and  thoughts,"  said 
De  Lacy,  "of  a  vulgar  debauchee,  who  laughs  at  fe- 
male constancy,  because  he  has  hved  only  with  the 
most  worthless  of  the  se.x.  Yet  thou  shouldst  know 
the  contrary,  having,  as  I   know,  a  most  virtuous 

daughter" 

"  Whose  mother  was  not  less  so,"  said  Wilkin, 
Iweaking  in  upon  the  Constable's  speech  with  some- 
what more  emotion  than  he  usually  displayed.  "But 
law,  my  lord,  gave  me  authority  to  govern  and  direct 
my  wife,  as  both  law  and  nature  give  me  power  and 
charge  over  my  daughter.  That  which  I  can  govern, 
I  can  be  answerable  for;  but  how  to  discharge  me  so 
well  of  a  delegated  trust,  is  another  question. — Stay  at 
home,  my  good  lord,"  continued  the  honest  Fleming, 
observing  that  his  speech  made  some  impression  upon 
De  Lacy ,  "  let  a  fool's  advice  for  once  be  of  avail  to 
change  a  wise  inan's  purpose,  taken,  let  me  say,  in  no 
wise  hout  Remain  in  yourown  land — ruleyourown 
vassals — and  protect  your  own  bride.  You  only  can 
claim  her  cheerful  love  and  ready  obedience;  and 
sure  I  am,  that,  without  pretending  to  guess  what  she 
may  do  if  separated  from  you,  she  will,  under  yourown 
eye,  do  theduty  of  a  faithful  and  a  loving  spouse.'' 

"And  the  Holy  Sepulchre?"  said  the  Constable, 
with  a  sigh,  his  heart  confessing  the  widdom  of  the 
advice,  which  circumstances  prevented  him  from  fol- 
lowing. 

j  "Let  those  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre  regain  it, 
1  my  lord,"  replied  Flammock.  If  those  Latins  and 
f  Greeks,  as  they  call  them,  are  no  better  men  than  I 
I  have  heard,  it  signifies  very  little  whether  they  or  the 
I  heathen  have  the  coimtrv  that  has  cost  Europe  so 
F  luurh  blood  and  treasure." 


"In  good  faith, '  said  the  Constable,  "  there  is  sense 
in  what  thou  say'sl  ;  but  I  caution  thee  to  repeat  il 
not,  lest  thou  be  taken  for  a  heretic  or  a  Jew.  For 
me,  my  word  and  oath  are  pledged  beyond  retreat, 
and  I  have  only  to  consider  whom  1  may  best  name 
for  that  important  station,  which  thy  caution  has — 
not  without  some  shadow  of  reason — induced  thee  to 
decline." 

"There  is  no  man  to  whom  your  lordship  cai  so 
naturally  or  honouralily  transfer  such  a  charge,"  said 
Wilkin  Flammock,  "as  to  the  kinsman  near  to  you. 
and  possessed  of  your  trust ;  yet  much  better  would 
it  be  were  there  no  such  trust  to  be  reposed  in  any 
one." 

"If,"  said  the  Constable,  "by  my  near  kinsman, 
you  mean  Randal  de  Lacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  vou,  that 
i  consider  him  as  totally  worthless,  and  undeserving 
of  honourable  confidence." 

"Nay,  I  mean  another,"  said  Flammock,  "nearer 
to  you  by  blood,  and  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  much 
nigher  also  in  affection — I  had  in  mind  your  lordship's 
nephew,  Damian  de  Lacy." 

The  Constable  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him  ; 
but  instantly  replied,  with  forced  composure,  "Da- 
mian was  to  have  gone  in  my  stead  to  Palestine — it 
now  seems  I  must  go  in  his;  for,  since  this  last  ill- 
ness, the  leeches  have  totally  changed  their  minds, 
and  consider  that  warmth  of  the  climate  as  danger- 
ous, which  they  formerly  decided  to  be  salutary.  But 
our  learned  doctors,  like  our  learned  priests,  must  ever 
be  in  the  right,  change  their  counsels  as  they  may;  and 
we  poor  laymen  still  in  the  wrong.  I  can,  it  is  true,  rely 
on  Damian  with  the  utmost  confidence;  but  he  is 
young,  Flammock— very  young — and,  in  that  particu- 
lar, resembles  but  too  nearly  the  party  who  might  be 
otherwise  committed  to  his  charge." 

"Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  the  plain-spoken 
Fleming,  "remain  at  home,  and  be  yourse.rf  the  pro- 
tector of  what  is  naturally  so  dear  to  you." 

"Once  more,  I  repeat  that  I  cannot,"  answered  the 
Constable.  "The  step  which  I  have  adopteo  as  a 
great  duty,  may  perhaps  be  agreat  error^  only  know 
that  it  is  irretrievable." 

"  Trust  your  nephew,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Wilkin 
— "he  is  honest  and  true;  and  it  is  better  trustin? 
yourig  lions  than  old  wolves.  He  may  err,  perhaps, 
but  it  will  not  be  from  premeditated  treachery." 

"Thou  art  right,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable; 
"  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  wish  I  had  sooner  asked  thy 
counsel,  blunt  as  it  is.  But  let  what  has  passed  be  a 
secret  betwi.xt  us  ;  and  bethink  thee  of  something  that 
niay  advantage  thee  more  than  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing about  my  affairs." 

'That  accompt  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord," 
replied  Fla.mmock  ;  "  for  my  object  was  to  ask  your 
lordship's  favour  to  obtain  certain  extensions  of  our 
privileges,  in  yonder  wild  corner  where  we  Flemings 
have  made  our  retreat." 

"  Tho  J  shalt  have  them,  so  they  be  not  exorbitant," 
said  theCcnstable.  And  the  honest  Fleming,  among 
whose  gooa  qualities  scrupulous  delicacv  was  not  the 
foremost,  hastened  to  detail,  with  great  minuteness, 
the  particulars  of  his  request  or  petition,  ong  pursued 
in  vain,  but  to  which  this  interview  was  the  means  o* 
insuring  success. 

The  Constable  eager  to  execute  the  resolunon  whic." 
he  had  formed,  hastened  to  the  lodging  of  Damian 
de  Lacy,  and  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  hia 
nephew,  intimated  to  him  his  change  of  destination  : 
alleging  his  own  hurried  departure,  Damian's  late  ana 
present  illness,  together  wiih  the  necessary  protection 
to  be  atibrded  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  reasons  why  his 
nephew  must  iieeds  remain  behind  him — to  represeni 
him  during  his  absence— to  protect  the  family  rights, 
and  assert  the  family  honour  of  the  house  of  De  Lacy 
— above  all,  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  bride,  whom  his  uncle  and  patron  had  beiri 
in  some  measure  compelled  to  abandon  fur  a  lime. 

Damian  yet  occupied  his  bed  while  the  Coustabla 
communicated  this  change  of  purpos-e.  Perhaps  ine 
might  think  the  circumstance  fortunate,  that  in  (hia 
position  he  could  conceal  from  his  uncle's  observation 
the  various  emotions  which  he  could  n(jt  help  feeling  ; 
while  the  Constable,  with  the  eagerness  of  one  wWo 
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IS  desirous  of  hastily  finishin"  what  he  has  to  say  on 
an  unpleasing  subject,  hurrieci  over  an  account  of  the 
arrangeuients  which  he  had  made,  in  order  that  his 
nephew  might  have  the  means  of  discharging,  with 
sufficient  efiect,  tiie  important  trust  committed  to  him. 
The  youth  Hstened  as  to  a  voice  in  a  dream,  which 
he  had  not  the  power  of  interrupting,  tliougn  there 
was  something  within  him  which  whispered  there 
would  beborh  prudence  and  integrity  in  remonstrating 
against  his  uncle's  alteration  of  plan.  Something  he 
accordingly  attempted  to  say,  when  the  Constable  at 
length  paused;  but  it  was  too  feebly  spoken  to  shake 
a  resolution  fully  though  hastily  adopted,  and  explicitly 
announced,  by  one  not  in  the  use  to  speak  before  his 
purpose  was  fixed,  or  to  alter  it  when  it  was  declared. 
The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could 
be  termed  such,  was  spoken  in  terms  too  contradic- 
tory to  be  inlelligiiile.  In  one  moment  he  professed 
his  regret  for  the  laurels  which  he  had  hoped  to  gather 
ill  Palestine,  and  implored  his  uncle  not  to  alter  his 
purpose,  but  permit  him  to  attend  his  banner  thither; 
and  in  the  next  sentence,  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
defend  the  safe'  /  of  Lady  Eveline  with  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.  i)e  Lacy  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in 
these  feeling,  though  they  were  for  the  moment  con- 
tradictory to  each  other.  It  was  natural,  he  thought, 
that  a  young  knight  should  be  desirous  to  win  honour 
—natural  also  that  he  should  willingly  assume  a 
charge  so  honourable  and  important  as  that  with 
whicn  he  pi'oposed  to  invest  him  ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  was  no  wonder  that,  assuming  his  new 
office  willingly,  the  young  man  sliould  yet  feel  regret 
at  losing  the  prospect  of  honourable  adventure, 
which  he  must  abandon.  He  therefore  only  smiletl 
in  reply  to  the  broken  expostulations  of  his  nephew  ; 
and,  having  confirmed  his  former  arrangement,  left 
the  young  man  to  reflect  at  leisure  on  hi's  change  of 
destination,  while  he  himself,  in  a  second  visit  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey,  communicated  the  purpose  which 
he  had  adopted,  to  the  Abbess,  and  to  his  bride-elect. 
The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  was  in  no 
measure  abated  by  this  comnumication  ;  in  which, 
indeed,  she  aifected  to  take  very  little  interest.  She 
pleaded  her  religious  duties,  and  her  want  of  know- 
ledge of  secular  afTairs,  if  she  should  chance  to  mis- 
take the  usages  of  the  world  ;  yet  she  had  always,  she 
said,  understood,  that  the  guardians  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  of  her  own  sex  were  clioseu  from  the  more 
mature  of  the  other. 

"  Vour  own  unkindness,  lady  "  answered  the  Con- 
stable, "leaves  me  no  better  choice  than  1  have  made. 
Since  the  Lady  Eveline's  nearest  friends  deny  her  tiie 
privilege  of  their  roof,  on  account  of  the  claim  with 
which  she  has  honoured  tne,  I,  on  my  side,  were 
worse  than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure  for  her  t lie  pro- 
tection of  my  nearest  male  heir.  Damian  is  young, 
but  he  is  true  and  honourable;  nor  does  the  chivalry 
of  England  afford  me  a  better  choice." 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck  with 
consternation,  at  the  resolution  which  her  bridegroom 
thus  suadenly  announced ;  and  periinps  it  was  for- 
tunate that  the  remark  of  the  Lady  Abbess  made  the 
answer  of  the  Constable  necessary,  and  prevented 
him  from  observing  that  her  colour  shifted  more  than 
once  from  pale  to  deep  red. 

Rose,  who  was  not  excluded  from  the  conference, 
drew  close  up  to  her  mistress;  and,  by  affecting  lo 
adjust  her  veil,  while  in  secret  she  strongly  pressed  her 
iiand,  gave  her  time  and  encouragement  to  compose 
her  mind  for  a  repi/.  It  was  brief  and  decisive,  and 
announced  with  a  firmness  which  showed  that  the 
uncertainty  of  the  moment  had  passed  away  or  been 
suppressed.  "  In  case  of  danger,"  she  said,  "  she 
would  not  fail  to  apply  to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come 
to  hei  iiid,  as  he  had  once  done  before ;  but  she  did 
not  apprehend  any  danger  at  present,  within  her  own 
secure  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureiise,  where  it  was  her 
purpose  to  dwell,  attended  only  by  her  own  household. 
She  was  resolved,"  she  continued,  "  in  consideration 
of  her  peculiar  condition,  to  observe  tlie  strictest  re- 
lireinent,  which  she  expected  would  not  be  violated 
even  by  the  noble  young  knight  who  was  to  act  as  her 
guardian,  unless  some  apprehension  for  her  safety 
n;ade  his  visit  unavoidable." 


The  .Abbess  acquiesced,  though  coldly,  in  a  pro- 
posal, which  her  ideas  of  decorum  recommended  ; 
and  preparations  we.'e  hastily  made  for  the  Lady 
Eveline's  return  to  the  castie  of  her  father.  Two 
interviews  which  intervened  before  her  leaving  the 
convent,  were  in  their  nature  painful.  The  first  was 
when  Damian  was  formally  presented  to  her  by  his 
uncle,  as  the  delegate  to  whom  he  had  committed  tlm 
charge  of  his  own  property,  and,  which  was  much 
dearer  to  him,  as  he  affirmed,  the  protection  of  her 
person  and  interest. 

Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  one  glance ;  but 
that  single  look  comprehended  and  reported  to  her  the 
ravage  which  disease,  aided  by  secret  grief,  had  made 
on  the  manly  form  and  handsome  countenance  of  the 
youth  before  her.  She  received  his  salutation  in  a 
manner  as  embarrassed  as  that  in  which  it  was  made ; 
and,  to  his  hesitating  proffer  of  service,  answered,  thai 
she  trusted  only  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  his  good- will 
during  the  interval  of  his  uncle's  absence. 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  was  the  next  t.ial 
\yhich  she  was  to  undergo.  It  was  not  without  emo- 
tion, although  she  preserved  her  modest  composure, 
and  De  Lacy  his  calm  gravity  of  deportment.  His  voice 
faltered,  however,  when  he  came  to  announce,  "  that  it 
Were  unjust  she  should  be  bound  bv  the  engagement 
which  she  had  been  graciously  contented  to  abide 
under.  Three  years  he  had  assigned  for  its  term  ;  to 
which  space  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  had  consented 
to  shorten  the  period  of  his  absence.  If  I  appear  not 
when  these  are  elapsed,"  he  said,  "let  the  Lady 
Eveline  conclude  that  the  grave  holds  De  Lacy,  and 
seek  out  for  her  mate  someliappier  man.  She  cannot 
find  one  more  grateful,  though  there  are  many  who 
better  deserve  her." 

On  these  terms  they  parted;  and  the  Constable, 
speedily  afterwards  embarking,  ploughed  the  narrow 
seas  for  the  shores  of  Flanders,  where  he  proposed 
to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Count  of  that  rich  and 
warlike  country,  who  had  lately  taken  the  Cross,  and 
to  proceed  by  the  route  which  should  be  found  most 
practicable  on  their  destination  for  the  Holy  Land. 
The  broad  pennon,  with  the  arms  of  the  Lacys. 
streamed  forward  with  a  favourable  wind  from  the 
prow  of  the  vessel,  as  if  pointing  to  the  quarter  of  the 
horizon  where  its  renown  was  to  be  augmenttd  ;  and, 
considering  the  fame  of  the  leader,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  soldiers  who  followed  him,  a  more  gallant 
band,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  never  M-ent  to 
avenge  on  the  Saracens  the  evils  endured  by  the 
Latins  of  Palestine. 

IWean  while  Eveline,  after  a  cold  parting  with  the 
Abbess,  who.se  otlt^nded  dignity  had  not  yet  forgiven 
the  slight  regard  which  she  had  paid  to  her  opinion, 
resumed  her  journey  homeward  to  her  paternal  castle, 
where  her  household  was  to  be  arranged  in  a  manner 
suggested  by  the  Constable,  and  approved  of  by  her- 
self. 

The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her  accom- 
modation at  every  halting-place  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced upon  her  journey  to  Gloucester,  and,  as 
before,  the  purveyor  was  invisible,  although  she  could 
be  at  little  loss  to  guess  his  name.  Yet  it  appeared 
as  if  the  character  of  these  preparations  was  in  some 
degree  altered.  All  the  realities  of  convenience  and 
accommodation,  with  the  most  perfect  assurances  of 
safety,  accompanied  her  every  where  on  the  routej 
but  tney  wi-re  no  lonsjer  mingled  with  that  display  of 
tender  gallantry  ana  taste,  which  marked  that  the 
attentions  were  paid  to  a  young  and  beautiful  female. 
The  clearest  fountain-head,  and  the  most  shady 
grove,  were  no  longer  selected  for  the  noontide  re-  , 
[last;  hut  the  house  of  some  franklin,  or  a  small 
abbey,  adordcd  the  necessary  hospitality.  .411  seemed 
to  be  ordered  vyith  the  most  .severe  attention  to  rank 
and  decorum— it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict 
order,  railier  than  a  young  maiden  of  high  quality  and 
a  rich  inheritance,  had  been  journeying  ihrou;'^!!  the 
land,  and  EveliPie,  though  pleased  with  the  delicacy 
which  Seemed  thus  to  respect  her  unprotected  and 
peculiar  condition,  would  sometimes  think  it  unne- . 
cessary  tiiat,  by  so  many  indirect  hints,  it  should  b«| 
for'^ed  on  her  recollection. 
She  thought  it  strange  also,  that  Damian,  to  whoat] 
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care  she  had  been  so  solemnly  conimittrd,  did  not 
even  pay  his  respects  to  her  on  the  road.  .Soriiclhins 
there  was  whieii  whispered  to  her,  that  close  and 
frequent  intercourse  might  be  unlieeoming — even 
dangerous;  but  surely  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  knight 
and  gentleman  enjonied  him  some  personal  com- 
munication with  the  maiden  uniier  his  escort,  were 
it  only  to  ask  if  her  accommodations  had  been  made 
to  her  satisfaction,  or  if  she  had  any  special  wish 
which  was  ungratified.  The  only  intercourse,  how- 
ever, which  took  place  betwixt  them,  was  through 
means  of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lacy's  yputhful  page, 
who  came  at  morn  and  evening  to  receive  Eveline's 
commands  concerning  their  route,  and  the  hours  of 
journey  and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of  Eveline's 
return  less  endurable;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
society  of  Rose,  she  would  have  found  her.self  under 
nn  intolerably  irksome  degree  of  constraint.  She 
even  hazarded  to  her  attendant  some  remarks  upon 
thi!  singularity  of  De  Lacy's  conduct,  who,  authorized 
as  he  was  by  his  situation,  seemed  yet  as  much  afraid 
lo  approach  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  basalisk. 

Rose  let  the  first  observation  of  this  nature  pass  as 
if  it  had  been  unheard ;  but  when  her  mistress  made 
a  second  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  she  answered, 
with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  her  character,  though 

Eerhaps  with  less  of  her  usual  prudence,  "  Damian  de 
■acy  judges  well,  noble  lady.  He  to  whom  the  safe 
keeping  of  a  royal  treasure  is  intrusted,  should  not 
indulge  himself  too  often  bv  gazing  upon  it." 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  closer  in  her  veil, 
nor  did  she  again  during  their  journey  mention  the 
name  of  Damian  de  Lacy. 

When  the  gray  turrets  of  the  Garde  Dolourense 
greeted  her  sight  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
and  she  once  more  beheld  her  father's  banner  float- 
ing from  its  highest  watch-tower  in  honour  of  her 
appixiach,  her  sensations  were  mingled  with  pain ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  she  looked  towards  that  ancient 
home  as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she  might  indulge 
the  new  train  of  thoughts  which  circumstances  had 
opened  to  her,  amid  the  same  scenes  which  had  shel- 
tered her  infancy  and  childhood. 

She  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach  the 
ancient  portal  as  soon  as  possible,  bowed  hastily  to 
the  well-known  faces  which  showed  themselves  on 
a.l  sides,  but  spoke  to  no  one,  until,  dismounting 
nt  the  chapel  door,  she  had  penetrated  to  the  (:rypt, 
in  which  was  preserved  the  miraculous  painting. 
There,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  she  implored  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  through 
ttiose  intricacies  in  which  she  had  involved  herself, 
hy  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made  in  her 
nngtiish  before  the  same  shrine.  If  the  prayer  was 
misdirected,  its  purport  was  virtuous  and  sincere ; 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  doubt  that  it  attained  that 
Heaven  towards  which  it  was  devoutly  addressed. 
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The  Virgin's  image  falls— yet  some,  I  ween 
'  Notunforgiven  the  8U[ipliaiit  knee  might  bend 

As  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  might  blend 
■J  All  that  was  inix'd,  and  reconciled  m  her, 

,  Of  mother's  love  with  maiden's  purity, 

Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

WOKDSWORTH. 

The  liousenold  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  of  an 
establishment  becoming  her  present  and  future  rank, 
was  of  a  solemn  and  sequestered  character,  corres- 
ponding to  her  place  of  residence,  and  the  privacy 
connected  with  her  situation,  retired  as  she  was  from 
the  class  of  maidens  who  are  yet  unengaged,  and 
yet  not  united  with  that  of  matrons,  vyho  enjoy 
the  protection  of  a  rnarried  name.  Her  inimediate 
female  attendants,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  constituted  almost  her  whole  society.  The 
.  garnson  of  the  castle,  besides  household  servants, 
consisted  of  veterans  of  tried  faith,  the  followers  of 
Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy  in  many  a  bloody  field,  to 
whorii  the  duties  of  watching  and  warding  were  as 
familiar  as  any  of  their  more  ordinary  occupations, 
and  whose  courage,  nevertheless,  tempered  by  age 
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and  e.\perience,  was  not  likely  to  engage  in  .inv  tms/i 
adventure  or  accidental  quarrel.  Th.se  nun  jiinn- 
tained  a  constant  and  watchful  guai  J,  coiimiiiiidcci 
by  the  steward,  but  under  tlieeve  of  Fafier  Aldrovand 
who,  besides  discharging  his  ecclesiastical  functions 
was  at  times,  pleased  to  show  some  s.jarkles  of  his 
ancient  military  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security  against  any 
sudden  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to  surprise 
the  castle,  a  strong  body  of  forces  were  disposeci 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ready, 
on  the  least  alarm,  to  advance  to  defend  the  place 
against  any  more  numerous  body  of  invaders,  who, 
undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Gwenwyn,  might  have  the 
hardihood  to  form  a  regular  siege.  To  this  band, 
which,  under  the  eye  of  Damian  de  Lacy  himself, 
was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action,  could  be 
added  on  occasion  all  the  military  forceof  the  Marches, 
comprising  numerous  bodies  of  Flemings,  and  other 
foreigners,  who  held  their  establishments  by  military 
tenure. 

W'hile  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from  hostile 
violence,  the  life  of  its  inmates  was  so  unvaried  and 
simple,  as  might  have  excused  youth  and  t^auty  for 
wishing  for  variety,  even  at  the  expenseof  some  dan- 
ger, "fhe  labours  of  the  needle  were  only  relieved 
by  a  walk  round  the  battlements,  where  Eveline,  as 
she  passed  arm  in  arm  with  Rose,  received  a  military 
salute  from  each  sentinel  in  turn,  or  in  the  court-yard, 
where  the  caps  and  bonnets  of  the  domestics  paid  her 
the  same  respect  which  she  received  above  from  the 
pikes  and  javelins  of  the  warders.  Did  they  wish  to 
extend  their  airing  beyond  the  castle  gate,  ?  was  not 
sufficient  that  doors  and  bridges  were  to  \ie  opened 
and  lowered  ;  there  was,  besides,  an  escort  lo  get 
under  arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horseback  as  the  case 
might  require,  attended  for  the  security  of  the  Lady 
Eveline's  penson.  Without  this  military  attendance 
they  could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as  the  nulls, 
where  honest  Wilkin  Flammock,  his  warlike  deeds 
forgotten,  was  occupied  with  his  mechanical  labours. 
But  if  a  further  disport  was  intended,  and  the  Ladv'" 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  proposed  lo  hunt  or  hawk 
for  a  few  hours,  her  safety  was  not  confided  to  a  guard 
so  feeble  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle  could  afiord. 
It  was  necessary  that  Raoul  should  announce  her 
purpose  to  Damian  by  a  special  messenger  despatched 
the  evening  before,  that  there  might  be  time  before 
daybreak  to  scour,  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  th 
region  in  which  she  intended  to  take  her  pleasure 
and  sentinels  were  placed  in  all  suspicious  places 
while  she  continued  in  the  field.  In  truth,  she  tried, 
upon  one  or  two  occasions,  to  make  an  excursion, 
without  any  formal  annunciation  of  htr  intention; 
but  all  her  purposes  seemed  to  be  known  to  Damian. 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  she  was  no  sooner- 
abroad  than  parties  of  archers  and  spearmen  froiii^ 
his  camp  were  seen  scouring  the  valleys,  and  guard- 
ing the  mountain-pass,  and  Damian's  own  pluma 
was  usually  beheld  conspicuous  among  the  distaiiii 
soldiers. 

The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much  allayed' 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  Sjiort,  that  Eveline  sel- 
dom resorted  to  amusement  which  was  attended  with 
such  bustle,  and  put  in  motion  so  many  persons. 

The  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  might.  Lii  ih* 
evening  Father  Aldrovand  was  wont  to  read  out  of 
some  holy  legend,  or  from  the  homilies  of  some  de- 
parted saint,  such  passages  as  he  deemed  fit  for  t'nti 
hearing  of  his  little  congregation.  Sometimes  als4> 
he  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; but  in  such  cases,  the  good  man's  atteatiou  was 
so  strangely  turned  to  the  military  part  of  the  .Jewish 
history,  that  he  was  never  able  to  quit  the  books  of 
Judges  and  of  Kings,  together  with  the  ti'iumphs  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  ;  although  the  manner  in  which  h*- 
illustrated  the  victories  of  the  children  of  Lsraek.wa.s 
much  more  amusing  to  himself  than  edifying  to  h;.-' 
female  audience. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  Rose  obtained  permissiosi 
for  a  strolling  minstrel  to  entertain  an  hour  ■with  hiu 
ditty  of  love  and  chivalry ;  sometimes  a  pilgrim  from 
a  distant  shrine,  repaid  by  long  tales  of  the  wonders 
which  he  had   seen  in   other  lands,  the  hospitalav 
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v'hich  f'.ie  Garde  Doloureuse  afforded;  and  sometimes 
also  It  liapDcnod,  thi'  the  interest  and  intercession  of 
the  tiring- wo  man  obtained  admission  for  travelling 
merchants,  or  pedhirs,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
found  profit  by  carrying  from  castle  to  castle  the 
materials  of  rich  dresses  and  female  ornaments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers,  of  tra- 
velling jesters,  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of 
amusements;  and  though  his  nation  subjected  him 
to  close  watch  and  observation,  even  the  Welsh  bard, 
with  his  huge  harp  strung  with  horse  hair,  was  some- 
times admitted  to  vary  the  uniformity  of  their  secluded 
life.  But,  saving  sucli  amusements,  and  saying  also 
the  regular  attendance  upon  the  religious  duties  at  the 
chapel,  it  was  impossible  for  life  to  glide  away  in 
more  wearisome  monotony  than  at  the  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse.  Since  the  death  of  its  brave 
•TA'iier,  to  whom  feasting  and  hospitality  seemed  as 
natural  as  thoughts  of  honour  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
the  gloom  of  a  convent  might  be  said  to  have  en- 
veloped the  ancient  mansion  of  Raymond  Berenger, 
were  it  not  that  thepresenceof  so  many  armed  ward- 
ers, stalking  in  solemn  state  on  the  battlements,  gave 
it  rather  the  aspect  of  a  state-prison;  and  (he  temper 
of  the  inhabitants  gradually  became  infected  by  the 
character  of  iheir  dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a  depression, 
which  her  naturally  lively  temper  was  quite  inadequate 
to  resist:  and  as  her  ruminations  became  graver,  had 
caught  tnat  calm  and  contemplative  manner,  which 
is  so  often  united  with  an  ardent  and  enthu.siastical 
temperament.  She  meditated  deeply  upon  the  former 
accidents  of  her  life  ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  her 
thoughtsxepeatedly  wandered  back  to  the  two  several 
periods  on  which  she  had  witnessed,  or  supposed  that 
she  had  witnessed,  a  supernatural  appearance.  Then 
it  was  that  it  often  seemed  to  her,  as  if  a  good  and 
evil  power  strove  for  mastery  over  her  destiny. 

Solitiade  is  favourable  to  feelings  of  self-importance; 
and  it  is  when  alone,  and  occupied  only  with  their 
own  thoughts,  that  fanatics  have  reveries,  and  irna- 
gined  saints  lose  themselves  in  imaginary  ecstasies. 
With  Eveline  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  went  not 
such  a  length,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  the  vision 
of  the  night  sne  saw  sometimes  the  aspect  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  bending  upon  her  glances  of 
pity,  comfort,  and  protection;  sometimes  the  ominous 
form  of  the  Sa.\on  castle  of  Baldringham,  holding  up 
the  bloody  hand  as  witness  of  the  injuries  with  which 
she  had  been  treated  while  in  life,  and  menacing  with 
revenge  the  descendant  of  her  murderer. 

On  awaking  fro.m  such  dreams,  Eveline  would  re- 
flect that  she  was  the  last  branch  of  her  house — a 
house  to  which  the  tutelage  and  protection  of  the 
miraculous  Image,  and  the  enmity  and  evil  influence 
of  the  revengeful  Vanda,  had  been  peculiarly  attached 
for  ages.  It  sei'med  to  her  as  if  she  were  the  prize, 
for  the  aisposal  of  which  the  benign  saint  and  vin- 
dictive fiend  were  now  to  play  tlieir  last  and  keenest 
.^;ume. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  little  interruption 
■of  her  meditations  from  any  external  circumstance  of 
interest  and  amusement,  she  became  pensive,  absent, 
vvrtipt  herself  up  in  contemplations  which  withdrew 
her  attention  from  the  conversation  around  her,  and 
walked  in  the  world  of  reality  like  one  who  is  still  in 
a  drsam.  When  she  thought  of  her  engagement  with 
the  Constable  of  Chester,  U  was  with  resignation,  but 
without  a  wish  ,ind  almost  without  an  expectation, 
that  she  would  oe  called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  She  had 
sccomplished  her  vow  by  accepting  the  faith  of  her 
deliv<:rer  in  exchange  for  her  own ;  and  although  she 
lield  herself  willing  to  redeem  the  pledge — nav,  would 
scarce  confess  to  nerself  the  reluctance  with  which 
she  thought  of  doinjr  so — yet  it  is  certain  that  she  en- 
tertained unavowed  hopes  that  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Dokjureuse  would  not  be  a  severe  creditor;  but,  satis- 
lied  with  the  readiness  she  had  shown  to  accoinplish 
her  vow,  would  not  insist  upon  her  clairri  in  its  full 
rigour.  It  would  have  been  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
V)  have  wished  that  her  gallant  deliverer,  \yhom  she 
.lad  90  much  cause  to  pray  for,  should  experience  any 
01  those  fatalities  which  in  the  Holy  Land  so  often 
chai/(;ev'  rhe  laurel-wreath  into  cypress;    but  other 


accidents  chanced,  when  men  had  been  long  abroad 
to  alter  those  purposes  with  which  they  had  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstrel,  who  sought  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse, had  recited,  for  the  amusement  of  the  lady 
and  household,  the  celebrated  lay  of  the  Count  of 
Glcichen,  who,  already  married  in  his  own  country, 
laid  himself  under  so  many  obligations  in  the  East  to 
a  Saracen  princess,  through  whose  means  he  achieved 
his  freedom,  that  he  married  her  also.  The  Pope  and 
his  conclave  were  pleased  to  approve  of  the  double 
wedlock,  in  a  case  so  extraordinarv ;  and  the  gooJ 
Count  of  Gleichen  shared  his  nuptial  bed  between  twc 
wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now  sleeps  between  thens 
under  the  same  monument. 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had 
been  various  and  discrepant  upon  this  legend.  Father 
Aldrovand  considered  it  as  altogether  false,  aud  an 
unworthy  calumny  on  the  head  of  the  church,  in 
aJfirming  his  Holiness  would  countenance  such  irre- 
gularity. Old  Margery,  with  the  tender-heartedness 
of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept  bitterly  for  pity  during  the 
tale,  and.  never  questioning  either  the  power  of  the 
Pope  or  the  propriety  of  his  decision,  was  pleased  that 
a  mode  of  extrication  was  found  for  acomplieationof 
love  distresses  which  seemed  almost  inextricable. — 
Dame  GiUian  declared  it  unreasonable,  that,  since  a 
woman  was  only  allowed  one  husband,  a  man  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  have  two 
wives ;  whilst  Raoul,  glancing  towards  her  a  look  of 
verjuice,  pitied  the  deplorable  idiocy  of  the  man  who 
could  be  fool  enough  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  privi- 
lege. 

"Peace,  all  the  rest  of  you,"  said  the  Lady  Eveline; 
"  and  do  you,  my  dear  Rose,  tell  me  your  judgment 
upon  this  Count  of  Gleichen  and  his  two  wives." 

Rose  blushed,  and  replied,  "  She  was  not  much 
accustomed  to  think  of  such  matters;  but  that,  in  her 
apprehension,  the  wife  who  could  be  contented  with 
i)Ht  one  half  of  her  husband's  affections,  had  nevei 
deserved  to  engage  the  slightest  share  of  them." 

"  Thou  art  partly  right.  Rose,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  and 
methinks  the  European  lady,  when  she  found  hersell 
outshone  by  the  young  and  beautiful  foreign  princess, 
would  have  best  consulted  her  owm  dignity  in  resign- 
ing the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy  Father  no  more 
trouble  than  in  annulling  the  marriage,  as  has  been 
done  in  cases  of  more  frequent  occurrence." 

This  she  said  with  an  air  of  indiflerence  and  even 
gayety,  which  intimated  to  her  faithful  attendant  with 
how  little  effort  she  herself  could  have  made  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  served  to  indicate  the  state  of  her  affec- 
tions towards  the  Constable.  But  there  was  another 
than  the  Constable  on  whom  her  thoughts  turned 
more  frequently,  though  involuntarily,  than  perhaps 
in  prudence  they  shoukl  have  done. 

The  recollections  of  Damiam  de  Lacy  had  not  been 
erased  from  Eveline's  mind.  They  were,  indeed, 
renewed  by  hearing  his  name  so  often  mentioried, 
and  by  knowing  that  he  was  almost  constantly  in' 
the  neighbourhood,  with  his  whole  attention  fixed 
upon  her  convenience,  interest,  and  safety ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  waiting  on  her  in  per- 
son, he  never  even  attempted,  by  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  herself,  to  consult  her  pleasure,  even 
upon  what  most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  Aldrovand,  or 
by  Rose,  to  Amelot,  Damiaivs  page,  while  they  gave 
an  air  of  formality  to  their  intercourse,  which  Eve- 
line thought  unnecessary,  and  even  unkind,  yet  served 
to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  connexion  between 
ihem,  and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to  her  memory. 
The  remark  bv  which  Rose  had  vindicated  the  dis- 
tance observed  by  her  youthful  guardian,  sometimes 
arose  to  her  recollection  ;  and  w;hile  her  soul  repelled 
with  scorn  the  suspicion,  that,  in  any  case,  his  pre- 
sence, whether  at  intervals  or  constantly,  could  be 
prejuaicial  to  his  uncle's  interest, 'she  conjured  ijp 
various  arguments  for  giving  him  a  frequent  place  in 
her  memory. — Was  it  not  her  duty  to  think  of  Da- 
mian  often  and  kindly,  as  the  Constable's  nearest 
best  beloved,  and  most  trusted  relative?— Was  he  noi 
her  former  deliverer  and  her  present  guardian'?  And 
might  he  not  be  considered  as  an  instrument  spe- 
cially employed  by  her  divine  patroness,  in  rendcnnft 
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eiTectnal  the  protection  wi'h  which  she  had  graced 
her  in  snore  than  one  emergency  ? 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  against  the  restrictions 
which  were  laid  o^  their  intercourse,  as  a;?ainst 
something  which  inferred  suspicion  and  degradation, 
like  the  compelled  seclusion  to  which  she  had  heard 
the  Paynini  infidels  of  the  East  subjected  their  fe- 
males. Why  should  she  see  her  guardian  only  in  the 
benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  her,  and  the  cares 
he  took  for  her  safety,  and  hear  his  sentiments  only 
by  the  mouth  of  others,  as  if  one  of  them  had  been 
infected  with  the  plague,  or  some  other  fatal  or  infec- 
tious disorder,  which  might  render  iheir  meeting  dan- 
gerous to  the  other?—  \nd  if  they  did  meet  occasion- 
ally, wnat  else  could  be  the  consequence,  save  that 
the  care  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister — of  a  trusty  and 
kind  guardian  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  near  re- 
lative and  honoured  patron,  might  render  the  melan- 
choly seclusion  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  easv 
to  be  endured  by  one  so  young  in  years,  and,  though 
dejected  by  present  circumstances,  naturally  so  gay 
in  temper'? 

Yet,  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to 
Eveline,  when  tracing  it  in  her  own  mmd,  so  conclu- 
sive, that  she  several  times  resolved  to  communi- 
cate her  view  of  the  case  to  Rose  Fiammock,  it  so 
chanced  that,  whenever  she  looked  on  the  calm 
steady  blue  eye  of  the  Flemish  maiden,  and  remem- 
bered that  her  unblemished  faith  was  mi.xed  with  a 
sincerity  and  plain  dealing  proof  against  every  consi- 
deration, she  feared  lest  she  might  be  subjected  in 
the  opinion  of  her  attendant  to  suspicions  from  which 
her  own  mind  freed  her;  and  her  proud  Norman  spi- 
rit revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  Justify  her- 
self to  another,  when  she  stood  self-acquiited  to  her 
own  mind.  "Let  things  be  as  they  are,"  she  said ; 
"and  let  us  endure  all  the  weariness  of  a  life  which 
might  be  so  easily  rendered  more  cheerful,  rather  than 
that  this  zealous  but  punctilious  friend  should,  in  the 
strictiiess  and  nicely  of  her  feelings  on  my  account, 
conceive  me  capable  of  encouraging  an  intercourse 
which  could  lead  to  a  less  worthy  tnought  of  ine  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  man — or  of  wo- 
mankind." But  even  this  vacillation  of  opinion  and 
resolution  tended  to  bring  the  image  of  the  handsome 
voung  Damian  more  frequently  before  the  Lady  Eve- 
line's fancy,  than  perhaps  his  uncle,  had  he  known 
it,  would  altogether  have  appr9ved  of.  In  such  re- 
flections, however,  she  never  indulged  long,  ere  a 
sense  of  the  singular  destiny  which  had  hitherto 
attended  her,  led  her  back  into  the  more  melancholy 
contemplations  from  which  the  buoyancy  of  hei 
youthful  fancy  had  for  a  short  time  emancipated  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ours  is  t!ie  skie, 

Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  fli'e. 

Randolph. 

One  bright  September  morning,  old  Raoul  was 
busy  in  the  mews  where  he  kept  his  hawks,  grum- 
bl'nK  all  the  while  to  himself  as  he  surveyed  the 
condition  of  each  bird,  and  blaming  alternately  the 
carelessness  of  the  under-falconer,  and  the  situation 
of  the  building,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wind,  and 
all  things  around  him,  for  the  dilapidation  which 
time  and  disease  had  made  in  the  neglected  hawking 
establishment  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  While  in 
these  unpleasing  meditations,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  voice  of  his  beloved  Dame  Gillian,  who  seldom 
was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more  rarely  visited  him 
when  he  was  in  his  sphere  of  peculiar  authority. 
"Raoul,  Raoul!  where  art  thou,  man? — Ever  to  seek 
fdr,  when  thou  canst  make  aught  of  advantage  for 
thyself  or  me!'' 

'And  what  want'st  thou,  dame?"  said  Raoul. 
"what  means  thy  screaming  worse  than  the  sea-gull 
before  wet  weather?  A  murrain  on  thy  voice!  it  is 
enough  to  fray  every  hawk  from  the  perch." 

"Hawk!"  answered  Dame  Gillian;    "is  it  time 
to  be  looking  for  hawks,  when  here  is  a  cast  of  the 
oravest  falcons  come  hither  for  sale,  that  ever  flew 
fcy  lake,  brook,  or  meadow !" 
Vol..  V. 


"  Kites  !  like  her  that  brings  the  news,"  said  Raoul. 

"No,  nor  kestrels  like  him  that  hears  it,"  replied 
Gillian;  "but  brave  Jerfalcons,  with  large  nares, 
strongly  armed,  and  beaks  short  and  something 
bluish" 

"Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon  !— Where  came  they 
from?"  said  Raoul.  mtercsted  in  the  tidings,  but  un- 
willing to  give  his  wife  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
he  w  as  so. 

"From  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 

"They  nmst  be  good,  then,  though  it  was  a  woman 
brought  tidings  of  them,"  said  Raoul,  smiling  grimly 
at  his  own  wit ;  then,  leaving  the  mews,  he  demanded 
to  know  where  this  lamous  falcon-merchant  was  to 
be  met  withal. 

"  Why,  between  the  barriers  and  the  inner  gate,' 
replied  Gillian,  "where  other  men  are  admitted  thr<t 
have  wares  to  utter— Where  should  he  be  ?" 

"And  who  let  him  in?"  demanded  the  suspicioiis 
Raoul. 

"  Why,  Master  Steward,  thou  owl !"  said  Gillian  ; 
"he  came  but  now  to  my  chamber,  and  sent  me 
hither  to  call  you." 

"Oh,  the  steward— the  steward— I  might  have 
guessed  as  much.  And  he  came  to  thy  chamber, 
doubtless,  because  he  could  not  have  as  easily  come 
hither  to  me  himself.— Was  it  not  so,  sweetheart?" 

"I  do  not  know  why  he  chose  to  come  to  mo 
rather  than  to  you,  Raoul,"  said  Gillian;  "and  if  I 
did  know,  perhaps  I  would  not  tell  you.  Go  to— miss 
your  bargain,  or  19  make  your  bargain,  I  care  not 
which— the  man  will  not  wait  for  vou— he  has  good 
profi(3rs  from  the  Seneschal  of  Malp'as,  and  the  Welsh 
Lord  of  Dinevawr." 

"  I  come— I  come,"  said  Raoul,  who  felt  the  neces 
sity  of  embracing  this  opportunity  of  improving  his 
hawking  establishment,  and  hastened  to  the  gate, 
where  he  met  the  merchant,  attended  by  a  ser>ant, 
who  kept  in  separate  cages  the  three  falcons  which 
he  offered  for  sale. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Raoul  that  they  were  of 
the  best  breed  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  their  education 
were  in  correspondence  to  their  race,  there  coiiki 
scarce  be  a  more  valuable  addition  even  to  a  royal 
mews.  _  The  merchant  did  nat  fail  to  enlarge  upon  all 
their  points  of  excellence;  the  breadth  of  their  should- 
ers, the  strength  of  their  train,  their  full  and  ficrco 
dark  eyes,  the  boldness  with  which  they  endured  the 
approach  of  strangers,  and  the  lively  spirit  and  vigo'  r 
with  which  they  pruned  their  plumes,  and  sho'^',.,  or, 
as  it  was  technically  termed,  roused  themselves.  He 
expatiated  on  the  difficulty  and  danger  with  which 
they  were  obtained  from  the  Rock  of  Ramsey,  on 
which  they  were  bred,  and  which  was  an  eyry  un- 
rivalled even  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Raoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  com- 
mendations. "Friend  merchant,"  said  he,  "I  know 
a  falcon  as  well  as  thou  dost,  and  I  will  not  deny  that 
thine  are  fine  ones;  but  if  they  be  not  carefully  trained 
and  reclaimed,  I  would  rather  have  a  goss-hawk  on 
my  perch  tha  1  the  fairest  falcon  that  ever  stretched 
wing  to  weatlier." 

"I  grant  ye,"  said  the  merchant;  "but  if  we  agree 
on  the  price,  for  that  is  the  main  matter,  thou  shalt 
see  the  birds  fly  if  thou  wilt,  and  then  buy  them  or 
not  as  thou  likest.  I  am  no  true  merchant  if  thou 
ever  saw'sl  birds  beat  them,  whether  at  the  mount  or 
the  stoop." 

"That  I  call  fair,"  said  Raoul,  "if  the  price  be 
equally  so." 

"It  shall  be  corresponding,"  said  the  hawk-mer- 
chant; "for  I  have  brought  six  casts  from  the  island 
by  the  good  favour  of  good  King  Reginald  of  Man, 
and  I  have  sold  every  feather  of  them  save  these ; 
and  so,  having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled  my 
purse,  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled  longer  with  tha 
residue;  and  if  a  good  fellow,  and  a  jiidge,  as  thou 
seemest  to  be,  should  like  the  hawks  when  he  has 
seen  them  fly,  he  shall  have  the  price  of  his  own 
making." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Raoul,  "  we  will  have  no  blind  bar- 
gains ;  my  lady,  if  tbo  iiawks  be  suitable,  is  more  able 
to  pay  for  thern  tlian  thou  to  give  them  away.- Will  a 
bezant  be  a  conformable  price  for  the  cast?" 
28 
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"A  bezant,  Master  Falconer!— By  my  faith,  you 
are  no  bold  bodesman!  nevertheless,  double  your 
ofier,  and  I  will  consider  it." 

"If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said  Raoul, 
"  I  will  ^ve  you  a  bezant  and  a  half;  but  I  will  see 
them  strike  a  heron  ere  I  will  be  so  rash  as  deal  with 
you." 

"It 's  well,"  said  the  merchant,  "and  I  had  better 
lake  your  offer  than  be  longer  cumbered  with  them ; 
for  were  I  to  carry  them  into  Wales,  I  might  get  paid 
in  a  worse  fashion  by  some  of  their  long  knives. — 
Will  you  to  horse  presently?" 

"  Assuredlv,"  said  Raoul ;  "  and,  though  March  be 
the  fitter  month  for  hawking  at  the  heron,  yet  I  will 
show  you  one  of  these  frogpeckers  for  the  trouble  of 
riding  the  matter  of  a  mile  by  the  water-side." 

"Content,  Sir  Falconei,"  said  the  merchant.  "But 
are  we  to  go  alone,  or  is  there  no  lord  or  lady  in  the 
castle  who  would  take  pleasure  to  see  a  piece  of  game 
gallantly  struck?  I  am  not  afraid  to  show  these 
hawks  to  a  countess." 

"My  lady  used  to  love  the  sport  well  enough." 
said  Raoul ;  "  but  I  wot  not  why,  she  is  moped  and 
mazed  ever  since  her  father's. death,  and  lives  in  her 
fair  castle  like  a  nun  in  a  cloister,  without  disport  or 
revelry  of  any  kind.— Nevertheless,  Gillian,  thou  canst 
do  something  with  her— good  now,  do  a  kind  deed  for 
once,  and  move  her  to  come  out  and  look  on  this 
morning's  sport— The  poor  heart  hath  seen  no  pas- 
time this  summer." 

"  That  I  will  do,"  quoth  Gillian  ;  "  and,  moreover. 
I  will  show  her  such  a  new  riding-tire  for  the  head, 
that  no  woman  born  could  ever  look  at  without  the 
wish  to  toss  it  a  little  in  the  wind." 

As  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jealous-pated 
husband  that  he  surprised  a  glance  of  more  intelli- 
gence exchanged  betwi.xt  her  and  the  trader  than  brief 
acquaintance  seemed  to  warrant,  even  when  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  extreme  frankness  of  Dame 
Gillian's  disposition.  He  thought  also,  that,  on  look- 
mg  more  closely  at  the  merchant,  his  lineaments  were 
not  totally  unknown  to  him  ;  and  proceeded  to  say  to 
him  dryly,  "  We  have  met  before,  friend,  but  I  cannot 
call  to  remembrance  where." 

"Like  enough,"  said  the  merchant;  "I  have  used 
this  country  often,  and  may  have  taken  money  of 
you  in  the  way  of  trade.  If  I  were  in  fitting  place,  I 
would  gladly  bestow  a  pottle  of  wine  to  our  better 
acquaintance." 

"Not  so  fast,  friend,"  said  the  old  huntsman  ;  "  ere 
I  drink  to  better  acquaintance  with  any  one,  I  must 
be  well  pleased  with  what  I  already  know  of  him. 
We  will  see  thy  hawks  fly.  and  if  their  breeding  match 
thy  bragging,  we  may  perhaps  crush  a  cup  together. — 
And  here  come  grooms  and  equerries,  in  faith — my 
lady  has  consented  to  come  forth." 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  this  niral  pastime  had 
offered  itself  to  Eveline,  at  a  time  when  the  delightful 
brilliancy  of  the  day,  the  temperance  of  the  air.  and 
the  joyous  work  of  "harvest,  proceedingin  every  direc- 
tion around,  made  the  temptation  to  exercise  almost 
'rresistible. 

As  they  proposed  to  go  no  farther  than  the  side  of 
the  neighbouring  river,  near  the  fatal  bridge,  oyer 
whicii  a  small  guard  of  infantry  was  constantly  main- 
•ained,  Eveline  dispensed  with  any  farther  escort,  and, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  castle,  took  no  one  in 
her  train  save  Rose  and  Gillian,  a.id  one  or  two  serv- 
ants, who  led  spaniels,  or  carried  appurtenances  of 
the  chase.  Raoul,  the  merchant,  and  an  equerry, 
attended  her  of  course,  each  holding  a  hawk  on  his 
wrist,  and  anxiously  adjusting  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  throw  them  ofi;  so  as  best  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  their  powers  and  training. 

When  these  important  points  had  been  adjusted, 
the  party  rode  down  the  river,  carefully  looking  on 
every  side  for  the  object  of  their  game ;  hut  no  heron 
>vas  seen  stalking  on  the  usual  haunts  of  the  bird,  al- 
though there  was  a  heronry  at  no  "reat  distance. 

Fe\v  lisappointments  of  a  small  nature  are  more 
leasing  than  that  of  a  sportsman,  who,  having  set 
out  witi  all  means  and  appliances  for  destruction 
of  g-jme,  finds  that  there  is  none  to  be  met  with; 
because  he  conceives  himself,  with  his  full  shooting 


trim  and  his  empty  game-pouch,  to  be  subjected  to 
the  sneer  of  every  passing  rustic.  The  party  of  the 
Lady  Eveline  felt  all  the  degradation  of  such  disap- 
pointment. 

"  A  fair  country  this,"  said  the  merchant,  "  where, 
on  two  miles  of  river,  you  cannot  find  one  pooi 
heron !" 

"  It  is  the  clatter  those  d — d  Flemings  make  with 
their  water-mills  and  fulling-mills,"  said  Raoul;— 
"  they  destroy  good  sport  and  good  company  wherever 
they  come.  But  were  my  lady  willing  to  ride  a  mile 
or  so  farther  to  the  Red  Pool,  I  could  show  you  a  long- 
shanked  fellow  who  would  make  your  hawks  cancelisi 
till  their  brains  were  giddy." 

"The  Red  Pool!"  said  Rose:  "thou  knowest  it  is 
more  than  three  miles  beyond  the  bridge,  and  lies  up 
towards  the  hills." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Raoul,  "another  Flemish  freak  to 
spoil  pastime  !  They  are  not  so  scarce  on  the  Marches 
these  Flemish  wenches,  that  they  should  fear  being 
hawked  at  by  Welsh  haggards" 

"Raoul  is  right.  Rose,  answered  Eveline;  "it  is 
absurd  to  be  cooped  up  like  birds  in  a  cage,  when  all 
around  us  has  been  so  uniformly  quiet.  I  am  detei- 
mined  to  break  out  of  bounds  for  once,  and  see  sport 
in  our  old  fashion,  without  being  surrounded  with 
armed  men  like  prisoners  of  state.  We  will  merrily 
to  the  Red  Pool,  wench,  and  kill  a  heron  like  free 
maids  of  the  Marches." 

"  Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  least,  to  mount  and 
follow  us,"  said  Rose — for  they  were  now  near  the 
re-established  manufacturing  houses  of  the  stout 
Fleming. 

"I  care  not  if  thou  dost.  Rose,"  said  Eveline;  "yet 
credit  me,  girl,  we  will  be  at  the  Red  Pool,  and  thus 
far  on  our  way  home  again,  ere  thy  father  has  donned 
his  best  doublet,  girded  on  his  two  handed  sword, 
and  accoutred  his  strong  Flanderkin  elephant  of  a 
horse,  which  he  judiciously  names  Sloth— nay,  frown 
not — and  lose  not,  in  justifying  thy  father,  the  time 
that  may  be  better  spent  in  calling  liim  out." 

Rose  rode  to  the  mills  accordingly,  when  Wilkin 
Flammock,  at  the  comrnand  of  his  liege  mistress, 
readily  hastened  to  get  his  steel  cap  and  habergeon, 
and  ordered  half-a-dozen  of  his  kinsmen  and  servants 
to  get  on  horseback.  Rose  remained  with  him,  to  urge 
him  to  more  despatch  than  his  methodical  disposition 
rendered  natural  to  him  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  stimulate  him,  the  Lady  Eveline  had  passed  the 
bridge  more  than  half  an  hour  ere  her  escort  was 
prepared  to  follow  her. 

Mean  while,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and  riding 
gayly  on,  with  the  sensation  of  one  escaped  from 
c(  nfinement,  Eveline  moved  forward  on  her  lively 
jennet,  as  light  as  a  lark ;  the  plumes  with  which 
Came  Gillian  had  decked  her  riding-bonnet  dancing 
it  the  wind,  and  her  attendants  galloping  behind  her, 
with  dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and  all  other  appurtenances 
of  the  royal  sport  of  hawkina;.  After  passing  the 
river,  the  wild  greensward  path  which  they  pursued 
began  to  wind  upward  among  small  eminences, 
sometimes  bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  overgrown 
with  hazel,  sloe-thorn,  and  other  dwarf  shrubs,  and 
at  length  suddenly  descending,  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  a  mountain  rivulet,  that,  like  a  lamb  at  play, 
leapt  merrily  from  rock  to  rock,  seemingly  uncertain 
which  way  to  run. 

"This  little  stream  ^vas  always  my  favourite, 
Dame  Gillian,"  said  Eveline,  "  and  now  mcthinks  it 
leaps  the  lighter  that  it  sees  me  again." 

Ah !  lady,"  saia  Dame  Gillian,  whose  turn  for 
conversation  never  extended  in  such  cases  beyond  a 
few  phrases  of  gross  flattery,  "  many  a  fair  knight 
would  leap  shoulder-height  for  leave  to  look  on  you 
as  free  as  the  brook  may!  more  especially  now  that 
you  have  donned  that  riding-cap,  which,  in  exquisite 
delicacy  of  invention,  methinks  is  a  bowshot  before 
aught  that  I  ever  invented— What  thinkest  thou, 
Raoul?'; 

"I  think,"  answered  her  well-natured  helpmate, 
"that  women's  tongues  were  contrived  to  drive  all 
the  game  out  of  the  country. — Here  we  come  near 
to  the  spot  where  we  hope  to  speed,   or  nowhere 
wherefore,  pray,  my  sweet  lady,  be  silent  yourself 
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and  keep  your  followers  as  mnrh  so  as  tlieir  natures 
will  permit,  while  we  steal  along  the  bank  of  the 
pool,  under  the  wind,  with  the  hawks'  hoods  cast 
loose,  all  ready  for  a  flight." 

As  he  spoke,  they  advanced  about  a  hundred  yards 
up  the  brawling  stream,  until  the  little  vale  through 
which  it  flowed,  making  a  very  sudden  turn  to  one 
side,  showed  them  the  Red  Pool,  the  superfluous 
water  of  which  formed  the  rivulet  itself. 

This  mountain-lake,  or  tarn,  as  it  is  called  in  sorne 
countries,  was  a  deep  basin  of  aboiit  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, but  rather  oblong  than  circular.  On  the 
side  next  to  our  falconers  arose  a  ridge  of  rock,  of 
a  dark  red  hue,  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which,  re- 
flecting this  massive  and  dusky  barrier,  appeared 
10  partake  of  its  colour.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a 
heathy  hill,  whose  autumnal  bloom  had  not  yet 
faded  from  purple  to  russet ;  its  surface  was  vaned 
by  the  dark  g;reeu  furze  and  the  fern,  and  in  many 
places  gi-ay  cliffs,  or  loose  stones  of  the  same  colour, 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  ruddy  precipice  to  which 
they  lay  opposed.  A  natural  road  of  beautiful  sand 
was  formed  by  a  beach,  which,  extending  all  the 
way  around  the  lake,  separated  its  waters  irom  the 
precipitous  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  steep  and  broken  hill ;  and  being  iiowhere 
less  than  five  or  six  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  most 
places  sreatly  more,  offered  around  its  whole  circuit 
a  tempting  opportunity  to  the  rider,  who  desired  to 
exercise  and  breathe  the  horse  on  wiiich  he  was 
mounted.  The  verge  of  the.  pool  on  the  rocky  side 
\vas  here  and  there  strewed  with  fragments  of  large 
size,  detached  from  the  precipice  above,  but  not  m 
such  quantity  as  to  encumber  this  pleasant  horse- 
course.  Many  of  these  rocky  masses  having  passed 
the  margin  of  the  water  in  their  fall,  lay  immersed 
there  like  small  islets;  and,  placed  amongst  a  little 
archipeiam  the  quick  eye  of  Raoul  detected  the 
heron  whicn  they  were  in  search  of. 

A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in 
what  manner  they  should  approach  the  sad  and 
solitary  bird,  which,  unconscious  that  itself  was  the 
object  of  a  formidable  ambuscade,  stood  motionless  on 
a  stone,  by  the  brink  of  the  lake,  watching  for  ."  ich 
small  fish  or  water-reptiles  as  might  chance  to  j-hss 
by  its  lonely  station.  A  brief  debate  took  » .dce 
betwixt  Raoul  and  the  hawk-merchant  on  the  best 
mode  of  starting  the  quarry,  so  as  to  allow  Lady 
Eveline  and  her  attendants  the  most  perfect  view  of 
the  flight.  The  facility  of  killing  the  heron  at  the 
far  jettee  or  at  the  jettee  yiscre— that  is,  upon  the 
hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool — was  anxiously  de- 
bated in  language  of  breathless  importance  as  if  some 
great  and  perilous  enterprise  was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed,  and  the 
party  began  to  advance  towards  the  aquatic  hermit, 
who,  by  this  time  aware  of  their  approach,  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  erected  his  long  lean 
neck,  spread  his  broad  fan-like  wings,  uttered  his 
usual  clanging  cry,  and,  projecting  his  length  of  thin 
legs  far  behind  hmi,  rose  upon  the  gentle  breeze.  It 
was  then,  with  a  loud  whoop  of  encouragement, 
that  the  merchant  threw  off  the  noble  hawk  he  bore, 
aaving  first  unhooded  her  to  give  her  a  view  of  her 
quarry. 

Eager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  galleon 
darted  the  falcon  towards  the  enemy,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  pursue,  while  preparin"  for  defence,  if  he 
should  be  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  the  heron  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an  enemy  so 
formidable.  Plying  his  almost  imequalled  strength 
of  wing,  he  ascended  high  and  higher  in  the  air,  by 
short  gyrations,  that  the  hawk  might  gain  no  van- 
tage ground  for  pouncing  at  him  ;  while  his  spiked 
beak,  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a  neck  as  enabled 
him  to  strike  an  object  at  a  yard's  distance  in  every 
direction,  pos.sessed  for  any  less  spirited  assailant  all 
the  terrors  oi  «  Moorish  javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  encou- 
\-  raged  by  the  halloos  of  the  falconer  to  join  her  com- 
panion. Both  kept  mounting,  or  scaling  the  air,  as 
It  were,  by  a  succession  of  small  circles,  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  that  superior  height  which  the  heron  on 
kis  part  was  bent  to  preserve;  and  to  the  exquisite 


delight  of  the  spectators,  the  contest  was  continued 
until  all  three  were  W2ll  nigh  mingled  with  tlie  fleecy 
clouds,  from  which  was  occasionally  heard  the  harsh 
and  plaintive  cry  of  the  quarry,  appealing  as  it  were 
to  the  heaven  which  he  was  approaching,  against 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  those  by  whom  he  was  per- 
secuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached  a  r'i'eh 
from  which  she  ventured  to  sloop  at  the  heron  ;  but 
so  judiciously  did  the  quarry  maintain  his  defence,  as 
to  receive  on  his  beak  the  stroke  which  the  falcon, 
shooting  down  at  full  descent,  had  made  against  hie 
right  wing  ;  so  that  one  of  his  enemies,  spiked  through 
the  body  by  his  own  weight,  fell  fluttering  into  the 
lake,  very  near  the  land,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
falconers,  and  perished  there. 

"There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  the  fishes,"  said 
Raoul.     "Merchant,  thy  cake  is  dough." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining  bird  had 
avenged  the  fate  of  her  sister;  for  the  succ.'ss  wh  eh 
the  heron  met  with  on  one  side,  did  not  prevent  his 
being  assailed  on  the  other  wing;  and  the  falcon 
stooping  boldly,  and  grappling  with,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  falconry,  binding  his  prey,  botn  came  tuniblmi. 
down  together,  from  a  great  height  in  the  air.  It 
was  then  no  small  object  on  the  part  of  the  falconers 
to  come  in  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  the  falcon  should 
receive  hurt  from  the  beak  or  talons  of  the  heron ; 
and  the  whole  party,  the  men  setting  spurs,  and  the 
females  switching  their  palfrevs,  went  ofi'  like  the 
wind,  sweeping  along  the  fair  and  smooth  beach 
betsvixt  the  rock  and  the  water. 

Ladv  Eveline,  far  better  mounted  than  any  of  her 
train,  her  spirits  elated  by  the  sport,  and  by  tlie  speed 
at  which  she  moved,  was  much  sooner  than  any  of 
her  attendants  at  the  spot  where  the  falcon  and  heron, 
still  engaged  in  their  mortal  struggle,  lay  fighting 
upon  the  moss;  the  wing  of  the  latter  having  been 
broken  by  the  stoop  of  the  former.  The  duty  of  a 
falconer  in  such  a  crisis  was  to  rush  in  and  assist  the 
hawk,  by  thrusting  the  heron's  bill  into  the  earth, 
and  breaking  his  legs,  and  thus  permitting  the  falcon 
to  despatch  him  on  easy  terms. 

Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  of  the  Lady  Eve- 
line have  excused  her  becoming  second  to  the  falcon 
in  this  cruel  manner  ;  but,  just  as  she  had  dismounted 
for  that  purpose,  she  was  surprised  to  find  heisell 
seized  on  by  a  wild  form,  who  exclaimed  in  Welsh 
that  he  seized  her  as  a  uaif,  for  hawking  on  the 
demesnes  of  Dawfyd  with  the  one  eye.  At  the 
same  time  many  other  Welshmen,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a  score,  snowed  themselves  from  behind 
crags  and  bushes,  all  armed  at  point  with  the  axes 
called  Welsh  hooks,  long  knives,  darts,  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

Eveline  screarned  to  her  attendants  for  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  what  Welsh  phras- 
es she  possessed,  to  move  the  fears  or  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  outlawed  mountaineers;  for  she 
doubted  not  that  she  had  fallen  under  the  power  of 
such  a  party.  When  she  found  her  requests  were 
unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it  was  their  purpose  to 
detain  her  prisoner,  she  disdained  to  use  farther  en- 
treaties; but  demanded  at  their  peril  that  they  should 
treat  her  with  respect,  promising  in  that  case  that  she 
would  pay  them  a  large  ransom,  and  threatening 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and 
particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured 
to  use  her  otherwise. 

The  men  seemed  to  understand  her,  and  although 
they  proceeded  to  tie  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and 
to  bind  her  arms  \yith  her  own  veil,  yet  they  observeci 
in  these  acts  of  violence  a  certain  dehcacy  and  at- 
tention both  to  her  feelings  and  her  safety,  which  led 
her  to  hope  that  her  request  had  had  some  effect  on 
them.  They  secured  her  to  the  saddle  of  her  palfrev 
and  led  her  away  with  them  through  the  recessesof  the 
hills ;  while  she  had  the  additional  distress  to  hi  ar 
behind  her  the  noise  of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  her  reti;iue  to  procure  her  rescue. 

Astonishment  had  at  first  seized  the  hawking  partv, 
when  they  saw  from  some  distance  their  sport  ihier 
rupted  bv  a  violent  assault  on  their  mistress.  Old 
Raoul  valiantly  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  callirg  ou 
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the  rest  to  follow  him  to  tlie  rescue,  rode  furiously 
towards  the  banditti ;  but,  bavins  no  other  arms  save 
a  hawking-pole  and  short  sword,  he  and  those  who 
followed  him  m  his  meritorious  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempt were  easily  foiled,  and  Raoul  and  one  or  two 
of  the  foremost  severely  beaten  ;  the  banditti  exercis- 
ing upon  them  their  own  poles  till  they  were  broken 
to  splinters,  but  generously  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  more  dangerous  weapons.  The  rest  of  the  reti- 
nue, completely  discouraged,  dispersed  to  give  the 
alarm,  anil  the  merchant  and  Dame  Gillian  remained 
by  the  lake,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks  of  useless 
fi  ar  and  sorrow.  The  outlaws,  mean  while,  draw- 
mg  together  in  a  body,  shot  a  lew  arrows  at  the  fu- 
gitives, but  more  to  alarm  than  to  injure  them,  and 
tnen  marched  oil',  as  if  to  cover  their  companions 
who  had  gone  before  with  the  Lady  Eveline  in  their 
custody. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Four  ruffians  seized  me  yester  morn— 

AIn'i  I  a  maiden  most  Ibrlurn ! 

Tliey  choked  my  cries  witli  wicked  might, 

And  bound  me  on  a  palfrey  wliite.— Coleridge. 

Such  adventures  as  are  now  only  recorded  in 
works  of  mere  fiction,  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
feudal  ages,  when  might  was  so  universally  superior 
to  right ;  and  it  followed  that  those  whose  condition 
exposed  them  to  frequent  violence,  were  rnore  prompt 
in  repelling,  and  more  patient  in  enduring  it,  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  their  sex 
and  age. 

The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  nor 
was  she  devoid  of  fears  concerning  the  purpose  of 
this  assault ;  but  she  suflered  neither  her  alarm,  nor 
t'te  violence  with  which  she  was  hurried  alonj^,  to 
deprive  her  of  the  power  of  observing  and  reflecting. 
From  the  noise  of  lioofs  which  now  increased  around, 
she  concUided  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians  by 
whom  she  had  been  seized  had  betaken  themselves 
to  their  horses.  This  she  knew  was  consonant  to 
the  practice  of  the  Welsh  marauders,  who,  although 
the  small  size  and  slightness  of  their  nags  made 
tnein  totally  unfit  for  service  in  battle,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  activity  and  sureness  of  foot  to  trans- 
port them  with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from 
the  scenes  of  their  rapine ;  ensuring  thus  a  rapid  and 
unperceived  approach,  and  a  secure  and  speedy  re- 
treat. These  animals  traversed  without  difficulty, 
and  beneath  the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier,  the  wild 
mountain-paths  by  which  the  country  was  inter- 
sected, and  in  one  of  which  Lady  Eveline  Berenger 
concluded  she  was  now  engaged,  from  the  manner 
in  which  her  own  palfrey,  supported  by  a  man  on 
foot  at  either  rein,  seemed  now  to  labour  up  some 
precipice,  and  anon  to  descend  with  still  greater  risk 
on  the  other  side. 

At  one  of  those  moments,  a  voice  vyhich  she  had 
lot  yet  distinguished  addressed  her  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  language,  and  asked,  with  apparent  inte- 
3st,  if  she  sat  safely  on  her  saddle,  on'erin"  at  the 
same  time  to  have  her  accoutrements  altered  at  her 
pleasure  and  convenience. 

"Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  rnention  of 
safety,"  said  Eveline;  "you  may  well  believe  that  I 
Hold  my  safety  altogether  irreconcilable  with  these 
deeds  of  violence.  If  I  or  my  vassals  have  done  in- 
jury to  any  of  the  Cymry,*  let  me  know,  and  it  shall 
be  amended— If  it  is  ransom  which  you  desire,  name 
the  sum,  and  I  will  send  an  order  to  treat  for  it ;  but 
detain  me  not  prisonerj  for  that  can  but  injure  me, 
8nd  will  avail  you  nothing." 

"  The  Lady  Eveline,"  answered  the  voice,  still  in  a 
tone  of  courtesy  inconsistent  with  the  violence  which 
she  sustained.  "  will  speedily  find  that  our  actions 
are  more  rougn  fhan  our  purposes." 

•'If  you  know  who  I  am,"  said  Eveline,  "you  can- 
not doubt  that  this  atrocity  will  be  avenged — you 
must  know  by  whose  banner  iny  lands  are  at  present 
protected." 

"Under  De  Lacy's,"  answered  the  voice, with  a  tone 
i»f  imilfii'repci=.    "Be  it  so — falcons  fear  not  falcons." 

Cymljri,  cii  Welsh. 


At  this  moment  there  was  a  halt,  and  a  confused 
munnur  arose  amongst  those  around  her,  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  unless  when  muttering  to  each 
other  in  Welsh,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  directions 
v/hich  way  to  hold,  or  encouragement  to  use  haste. 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause  of 
several  minutes ;  at  length  Eveline  again  heard  the 
voice  which  formerly  addressed  her,  giving  directions 
which  she  could  not  understand.  He  then  sjijk^to 
herself.  "You  will  presently  see,"  he  said,  "whether 
I  have  spoken  truly,  when  I  said  I  scorned  the  ties  by 
which  you  are  fettered.  But  you  are  at  once  the  cause 
of  strife  and  the  reward  of  victory — your  safety  must 
be  cared  for  as  time  wrll  admit :  ana,  strange  as  the 
mode  of  protection  is  to  which  we  are  to  commit 
you,  I  trust  the  victor  in  the  approaching  struggle 
will  find  you  uninjured." 

"  Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  let 
there  be  strife  and  bloodshed!''  said  Eveline;  "ra- 
ther unbind  mv  eyes,  and  let  me  speak  to  those  whoss 
approach  you  dread  If  friends,  as  it  would  seem  lo 
me,  I  will  be  the  means  of  peace  between  you." 

"I  despise  peace,"  replied  the  speaker.  "I  have 
not  undertaken  a  resolute  and  darinj;  adventure,  to 
resign  it  as  a  child  doth  his  plaything,  at  the  first 
frown  of  fortune.  Please  to  alight,  noble  lady;  or 
rather  be  not  offended  that  I  thus  lift  you  from  the 
seat,  and  place  you  on  the  greensward." 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted  from  her 
palfrey,  and  placed  carefully  and  safely  on  the  ground, 
in  a  sitting  posture.  A  moment  after,  the  same  pe- 
remptory valet  who  had  aided  her  to  dismount,  dis- 
robed her  of  her  cap,  the  masterpiece  of  Dame  Gillian, 
and  of  her  upper  mantle.  "I  must  yet  further  reciuire 
vou,"  said  the  bandit  leader,  "to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  into  this  narrow  aperture.  Believe  me,  I  regret 
the  nature  of  the  singular  fortification  to  whicn  I 
commit  your  person  for  safety." 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed,  conceiving  re- 
sistance to  be  of  no  avail,  and  thinking  that  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  one  who  spoke  like  a  person 
of  consequence,  might  find  her  protection  against  the 
unbridled  fury  of  the  Welsh,  to  whom  she  was  ob- 
noxious, as  being  the  cause  of  Gwenwyn's  death 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  the  walls  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse. 

She  crept  then  forwards  through  a  narrow  and 
damp  passage,  built  on  either  side  with  rough  stones, 
and  so  low  that  she  could  not  have  entered  it  in  any 
other  posture.  When  she  had  proceeded  about  two 
or  three  yards,  the  passage  opened  into  a  concavity 
or  apartment,  high  enough  to  permit  her  to  sit  at  her 
ease,  and  of  irre^lar,  but  narrow,  dimensions.  At 
the  same  time  she  became  sensible,  from  the  noise 
which  she  heard  behind  her,  that  the  ruffians  were 
stopping  up  the  passage  by  which  she  had  been  thus 
introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  She  could 
distinctly  hear  the  clattering  of  stone  with  which 
they  closed  the  entrance,  and  she  became  sensible 
that  the  current  of  fresh  air,  which  had  rushed  thro' 
the  opening,  was  gradually  failing,  and  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  subterranean  apartment  became  yet 
more  damp,  earthy,  and  oppressive,  than  at  first. 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  from  with- 
out, in  which  Eveline  thought  she  could  distinguish 
cries,  blows,  the  trampling  of  horse,  the  oaths,  shoutn, 
and  screams  of  the  combatants,  but  all  deadened  by 
the  rude  walls  of  her  prison,  into  a  confused  hollow- 
murmur,  conveying  such  intelligence  to  her  ears  as 
we  may  suppose  the  dead  to  hear  from  the  world  they 
have  quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circumstances  so 
dreadful,  Eveline  struggled  for  liberty  with  such 
frantic  ener.gy,  that  she  partly  effected  her  puri^ose 
by  forcing  her  arms  from  the  bonds  which  confined 
them.  But  this  only  convinced  her  of  the  iinpossi 
bility  to  escape;  for,  rending  off' the  veil  which  wrapt 
her  head,  she  found  herself  in  total  darkness,  and 
flinging  her  arms  hastily  around  her,  she  discovered 
she  was  cooped  up  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  of 
very  narrow  dimensions.  Her  hands,  which  groped 
around,  encountered  only  pieces  of  decayed  inetal. 
and  a  substance  which,  at  another  moment,  wou'o 
have  made  her  shudder  being,  in  truth,  the  mou!  ier 
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.ns^  bones  of  llie  dead.  At  present,  iiot  even  this  cir- 
cumstance coiilil  acid  to  her  fears,  immured  as  siie 
seemed  to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strange  and  subterranean 
death,  while  her  friends  and  deliverei-s  Vvere  probably 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.  She  tlune;  her  arms  wildly 
around  in  search  of  some  avenue  of  escape,  but  every 
etibrt  slie  made  for  liberating  herself  fron\  theponder- 
sus  circumvailalion,  was  as  ineflectual  as  if  directed 
a?.-.inst  the  dome  of  a  cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed 
increasod  rapidly,  and  at  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
the  covering  of  the  vault  under  which  she  lay  sounded 
repeatedly  to  blows,  or  the  shock  of  substances  which 
had  fallen,  or  been  thrown,  agamst  it.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  a  human  brain  could  have  withstood  these 
terrors,  opei;ating  upon  it  so  immediately  ;  but  happily 
this  extremity  lasted  not  long.  Sounds,  more  hol- 
low, and  dying  away  in  distance,  argued  that  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  had  retreated;  and  at  length  all 
was  silent. 

Eveline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contem- 
plation of  her  own  disastrous  situation.  The  fight 
was  over,  and,  as  circumstances  led  her  to  infer,  her 
own  friends  were  conquerors;  for  otherwise  the  vic- 
tor would  have  relieved  her  from  her  place  of  confine- 
ment, and  carried  her  away  captive  with  him,  as  his 
Words  had  menaced.  But  what  could  the  success  of 
ner  faithful  friends  and  followers  avail  Eveline,  who, 
pent  up  under  a  place  of  concealment  whi<'h,  what- 
ever was  us  character,  must  have  escaped  their  ob- 
servation, was  left  on  the  field  of  battlej  to  become 
again  tlie  prize  of  the  enemy,  should  their  band  ven- 
ture to  return,  or  die  in  darkness  and  privation,  a 
death  as  horrid  as  ever  tyrant  inventecl,  or  martyr 
underwent,  and  which  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
could  not  even  bear  to  think  of  without  a  prayer  that 
her  agony  might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard 
which  she  wore,  and  the  dark'  thought  crossed  her 
mind,  that,  when  life  became  hopeless,  a  speedy  death 
was  at  least  within  her  reach.  As  her  soul  shud- 
dered at  so  dreadful  an  alternative,  the  question  sud- 
denly occurred,  might  not  this  weapon  be  put  to  a 
more  hallowed  use,  and  aid  her  emancipation,  instead 
of  abridging  her  sufiijrings? 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger  hastened  to  prove  the  experiment,  and  by 
repeated  efforts  succeeded,  though  with  difficulty,  in 
changing  her  posture,  so  as  to  admit  of  her  inspecting 
liei  place  of  confinement  all  around,  but  particularly 
the  passage  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  by  which 
she  now.  attempted  again  to  return  to  the  light  of  day. 
She  crept  to  the  extremity,  and  found  it,  as  she  ex- 
pected, strongly  bipcked  up  with  large  stones  and 
earth,  rammed  together  in  siicn  a  manner  as  nearly 
to  extinguish  all  hope  of  escape.  The  work,  however, 
had  been  hastily  performed,  and  lile  and  liberty  were 
prizes  to  stimulate  exertion.  With  iier  poniard  she 
cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods — with  her  hands, 
little  accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  several 
stones,  and  advanced  in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain 
a  glimmering  of  light,  and  what  was  scarce  less  pre- 
cious, a  supply  of  piu'er  air.  But,  at  tlie  same  time, 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  ascertain,  that,  from  the 
size  and  massiveness  of  a  huge  stone  which  closed 
the  extremity  of  the  passage,  there  was  no  hope  that 
her  unassisted  strength  could  eliuct  her  extrication. 

.  Vet  her  condition  was  improved  by  the  admission  of 
air  and  light,  as  well  as  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  calling  out  for  assistance. 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  uttered  in 
vain — the  field  had  probably  been  left  to  the  dead  and 
the  dying;   for  low  and  indistinct  groans  were  t!ie 

,  onlv  answer  which  she  received  for  several  minutes. 
At  length,  as  she  repeated  her  e.xclamation,  a  voice, 
faint  as  that  of  one  just  awakened  from  a  swoon, 
pronounced  these  words  in  answer; — "Ediisof  the 
Earthen  House,  dost  thou  call  from  thy  tomb  to  the 
wretch  who  just  hastens  to  his  own'?— Are  the  bounda- 

•  ries  broken  down  which  connect  me  with  the  living? 
— And  do  I  already  hear,  with  fleshly  ears,  the  faint 
and  screaming  accents  of  the  dead  .'" 

"It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eveline,  over- 
ioycii  at  finding  she  could  at  least  con?municate  her 


existence  to  a  living  person— '"no  spirit,  but  a  nios'. 
unhappy  maiden.  Eveline  Berenger  by  nanie,  immured 
beneath  this  dark  vault,  and  in  danger  to  perish  hor- 
ribly, unless  God  send  me  rescue  !" 

"  Eveline  Berenger  !"  exclaimed  he  ^yhom  she  ad- 
dressed, in  the  accents  of  wonder.  "  It  is  impossible ! 
— I  watched  her  green  mantle — I  watched  her  plumv 
bonnet  as  I  saw  her  hurried  from  the  field,  and  feft 
my  own  inability  to  follow  to  the  rescue;  nor  did 
force  or  exertion  altogether  leave  me  till  the  waving 
of  the  robe  and  the  dancing  of  the  feathers  were  lost 
to  my  eyes,  and  all  hope  of  rescuing  her  abandoned 
my  heart." 

"  Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  courteous 
stranger,  whichsoever  I  may  name  thee,"  answered 
Eveline,  "know  thou  hast  been  abused  by  the  arti- 
fices of  these  Welsh  banditti — the  mantle  and  head- 
gear of  Eveline  Berenger  they  have  indeed  with  them, 
and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead  those  true  friends 
who,  like  thee,  are  anxious  for  my  fate.  Wherefore, 
brave  sir,  devise  some  succour,  if  thou  canst,  for  thy- 
self and  me;  since  I  dread  that  these  ruffians,  when 
they  shall  have  escaped  immediate  nursuit,  will  return 
hither,  like  the  robber  to  the  hoara  where  he  has  de- 
posited his  stolen  booty." 

"  Now,  the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,"  said  the 
wounded  man,  "that  I  can  spend  the  last  breath  of 
my  life  in  thy  just  and  honourable  service!  I  would 
not  before  blow  my  bugle,  lest  I  recalled  from  the  pur- 
suit to  the  aid  of  my  worthless  self  some  of  those 
who  might  be  effectually  engaged  in  thy  rescue;  may 
Heaven  grant  that  the  recall  may  now  be  heard  ;  that 
my  eyes  may  yet  see  the  Lady  Eveline  in  safety  and 
liberty!" 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  were  followed  by  the  blast 
of  a  horn,  faintly  winded,  to  which  no  answer  was 
made  save  the  echoing  of  the  dell.  A  sharper  and 
louder  blast  was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so  sud- 
denly, that  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him  who  sounded 
the  instrument  had  failed  in  the  effort.— A  strange 
thought  crossed  Eveline's  mind  even  in  that  moment 
of  uncertainty  and  terror.  "That,"  she  said,  "  was 
the  note  of  a  t)e  Lacy — surely  you  cannot  be  my  gen- 
tle kinsman,  SirDaniian !" 

"I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death 
for  the  evil  care  which  I  have  taken  of  the  treasure 
intrusted  to  me.  — W'hat  was  my  business  to  trust  to 
reports  and  messengers?  I  should  have  worshipped 
the  saint  who  was  committed  to  my  keeping,  with 
such  vigilance  as  avarice  bestows  on  the  drosswhieh 
he  calls  treasure — I  should  have  rested  nowhere,  save 
at  your  gate;  outwatched  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
horizon  ;  unseen  and  unknown  myself,  I  should 
never  have  parted  from  your  neighbourhood ;  then 
had  you  not  been  in  the  present  danger,  and — much 
less  important  consequence — thou,  Damian  de  Lacy, 
had  not  filled  the  grave  of  a  forsworn  and  negligent 
caitiff!" 

"Alas!  noble  Damian,"  said  Eveline,  "break  not 
mv  heart  by  blaming  yourself  for  an  imprudence 
which  is  altogether  my  own.  Thy  succour  was  ever 
near  when  I  intimated  the  least  want  of  it;  and  it 
iinbitters  my  own  misfortune  to  know  that  my  rash- 
ness has  been  the  cause  of  your  disaster.  Answer 
me,  gentle  kinsman,  and  give  me  to  hope  that  the 
wounds  you  have  sufi'ered  are  such  as  may  be  cured, 
— Alas  !  how  much  of  your  blood  have  I  seen  spilled, 
and  what  a  fate  is  mine,  that  I  should  ever  bring  dis- 
tress on  all  for  whom  I  would  most  willingly  sacri- 
fice my  own  happiness! — But  do  not  let  us  imbitter 
the  moments  given  us  in  m^rcj,  by  fruitless  repinings 
—Try  what  you  can  to  stop  thine  ebbing  blood,  wliich 
is  so  dear  to  England— to  Eveline— and  to  thine 
uncle!" 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silent : 
while,  maddened  with  ihe  idea  that  he  might  be  per- 
ishing for  want  of  aid,  Eveline  repeated  hi^r  efforts  to 
extricate  herself  for  her  kinsman's  assistance,  as  well 
as  her  own.  It  was  ail  in  vain,  and  she  had  ceased 
the  attempt  in  despair  ;  and  nassing  from  one  hideous 
subject  of  terror  to  another,  *he  sat  listening  with 
sharpened  ear,  for  the  eking  gron-n  of  Damian,  wIkmi 
—feeling  of  ecstasy !— the  ground  was  shakers  wiili 
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horses'  feet  advancing  rapidly.  Vet  this  jovful  sound, 
if  decisive  of  life,  did  not  assure  her  of  liberty — It 
might  be  the  banditti  of  the  mountains  returning  to 
seek  their  captive.  Even  then  they  would  surely 
allow  her  leave  to  look  upon:  and  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  Damian  de  Lacy ;  for  to  keep  him  as  a  captive 
might  vantage  them  more  in  many  degrees,  than 
could  his  death.  A  horseman  came  up — Eveline 
mvoked  his  assistance,  and  the  first  word  she  heard 
was  an  exclamation  in  Flemish  from  the  faithful  Wil- 
kin Fiammock,  which  nothing  save  some  spectacle 
of  the  most  unusual  lund  was  ever  known  to  compel 
from  that  phlegmatic  person. 

ills  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on 
this  occasion  ;  for,  being  informed  by  the  Lady  Eve- 
bne  in  what  condition  sne  was  placed,  and  implored 
ai  the  same  time  to  look  to  the  situation  of  Sir  Da- 
mian de  Lacy,  he  began,  with  admirable  composure 
and  some  skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the  one,  while 
his  attendants  collected  levers,  left  by  tiie  Welsh  as 
they  retreated,  and  were  soon  ready  to  attempt  the 
liberation  of  Eveline.  With  much  caution,  and  under 
the  experienced  direction  of  Fiammock,  ihe  stone 
was  at  length  so  much  raised,  that  the  Lady  Eveline 
was  visible,  to  the  delight  of  all,  and  especially  of  the 
faithful  Rose,  who,  regardless  of  the  risk  of  personal 
harm,  tluitered  around  her  mistress's  place  of  con- 
finement, like  a  bird  robbed  of  her  nestlings  around 
the  cage  in  which  the  truant  urchin  has  imprisoned 
them.  Precaution  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
stone,  lest  failing  inwards  it  might  do  the  lady  injury. 

At  length  the  rocky  fragment  was  so  much  dis- 
placed that  she  could  issue  forth  ;  while  her  people, 
as  in  hatred  of  the  coercion  which  she  had  sustained, 
cea.sed  not  to  heave,  with  bar  and  lever,  till,  totally 
destroying  the  balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  it  turned 
over  from  the  little  flat  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean  entrance,  and, 
acquiring  force  as  it  revolved  down  a  steep  declivity, 
was  at  len.^th  put  into  rapid  motion,  and  rolled, 
crashed,  and  thundered,  down  the  hill,  amid  tiashes 
of  fire  which  it  forced  from  the  rocks,  and  clouds  of 
smoke  and  dust,  until  it  alighted  in  the  channel  of 
a  brook,  where  it  broke  into  several  massive  frag- 
ments, with  a  noise  that  might  have  been  heard  some 
miles  off'. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  vio- 
lence she  had  sustained  ;  with  dishevelled  hair,  and 
disordered  dress ;  faint  from  the  stifling  effect  of  her 
confinement,  and  e-vhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had 
made  to  relieve  herself,  Eveline  did  not,  nevertheless, 
waste  a  single  minute  in  considering  her  own  condi- 
tion ;  but  with  the  eagerness  of  a  sister  hastening 
to  the  assistance  of  an  only  brother,  betook  her-self  to 
examine  the  several  severe  wounds  of  Damian  de 
Lacy,  and  to  use  proper  means  to  stanch  the  blood 
and  recall  him  from  his  swoon.  We  have  said  else- 
where, that,  like  other  ladies  of  the  time,  Eveline 
was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  surgical 
•ai%  and  she  now  displayed  a  greater  share  of  know- 
ledge than  she  had  been  thought  capable  of  exerting. 
There  was  prudence,  ioresighi,  and  tenderness,  in 
every  direction  which  she  gave,  and  the  softness  of 
tlie  female  sex;  with  their  otficious  humanity,  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  alleviating  human  misery,  seemed 
in  her  enhanced,  and  rendered  dignified,  by  the  saga- 
city of  a  strong  and  powerful  understanding.  After 
hearing  with  wonder  for  a  minute  or  two  the  prudent 
iind  ready-witted  directions  of  her  mistress,  Rose 
seemed  at  once  to  recollect  that  the  patient  should 
not  be  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  Lady  Eveline, 
:ind  joining,  therefore,  in  tlie  task,  she  rendered  wh;it 
assistance  she  could,  while  the  attendants  were  eui- 
I'loyed  in  forming  a  litter,  on  which  the  wounded 
!.. Tight  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  the  Garde 
I  »oloiireuse. 


CHAPTER   XXy. 

A  inprry  place,  'tis  Kaid,  in  d.iys  of  yorn  ; 
IJut  somctliiiig  ails  it  now- the  place  i.^^  rursi^d. 

WoilDSWORTH. 

The  place  on  whicu  the  skirmish  had  occurred,  and 
lite  deliverance  of  the  Lady  Evehae  had  been  Ltlccied 


]  was  a  wild  and  singular  spot,  being  a  small  levei 
j  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  stage,  or  resting-place,  be- 
tween two  very  rough  paths,  one  of  which  winded 
up  the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another  continued  the 
ascent  above.  Being  surrounded  by  hills  and  woods, 
It  was  a  celebrated  spot  for  finding  game,  and,  in  for- 
mer days,  aVVelsh  prince,  renowned  for  his  universal 
hospitality,  his  love  of  crio  and  of  the  chase,  had 
erected  a  forest-lodge,  where  he  used  to  feast  his 
friends  and  followers  with  a  profusion  unexainpled 
in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  bards,  always  captivated  with 
magnificence,  and  having  no  objections  to  the  pecu- 
har  species  of  profusion  practised  by  this  potentate, 
gave  him  the  surname  of  Edris  of  the  Goblets ;  and 
celebrated  him  in  their  odes  in  terms  as  high  as  those 
which  e.xalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hirlas  Horn. 
The  subject  of  their  praises,  however,  fell  finally  a 
victim  to  his  propensities,  having  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  in  one  of  tiiose  scenes  of  confusion  and  drunken- 
ness which  were  frequently  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
nowned banquets.  Shocked  at  this  catastrophe,  the 
assembled  Britons  interred  the  relics  of  the  Prince 
on  the  place  where  he  had  died,  witliin  the  narrow 
vault  where  Eveline  had  been  confined,  and  having 
barricaded  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  with  frag- 
ments of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an  immense  cairn,  or 
pile  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  put  the 
assassin  to  death.  Superstition  guarded  the  spot : 
and  for  many  a  year  this  memorial  of  Edris  remainea 
unviolated,  although  the.lodge  had  gone  to  ruin,  and 
its  vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling  band  of  Welsh  rob- 
bers had  discovered  the  secret  entrance,  and  opened 
it  with  the  view  of  ransacking  the  tomb  for  arms  and 
treasures,  which  were  in  ancient  times  often  buried 
with  the  dead.  These  marauders  were  disappointed, 
and  obtained  nothing  by  the  violation  of  the  grave  o 
Edris,  excepting  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  place, 
which  might  be  used  for  depositing  their  booty,  or 
even  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  one  of  their  number  in 
a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, explained  their  part  of  the  history  of  the  day  to 
Wilkin  Fiammock,  it  appeared  that  Damian  had 
ordered  them  to  horse  at  break  of  day,  with  a  more 
considerable  body,  to  act,  as  tliey  understood,  against 
a  party  of  insurgent  peasants,  when  of  a  suddeii  he 
had  altered  his  mind,  and,  dividing  his  force  into 
small  bands,  employed  himself  and  them  in  recon- 
noitring more  than  one  mountain-pass  betwixt  Wales 
and  the  Marches  of  die  English  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

This  was  an  occupation  so  ordinary  for  him,  that  it 
excited  no  particular  notice  These  manoeuvres  were 
frequently  undertaken  by  the  warlike  marchers,  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Welsh  in  geiieral, 
more  especially  the  bands  of  outlaws,  who,  ind&- 
pendent  of  any  regular  government,  infested  those 
wild  frontiers.  Yet  it  escaped  not  comment,  that, 
in  undertaking  such  service  at  this  moment,  Damian 
seemed  to  abandon  that  of  dispersing  the  insurgents, 
which  had  been  considered  as  the  chief  object  of  the 
day. 

It  was  about  noon,  whon,  falling  in,  as  good  for- 
tune would  have  it,  with  one  of  the  fugitive  groonis, 
Damian  and  his  immediate  attehdants  received  in- 
lormation  of  the  violence  committed  on  the  Lady 
Eveline,  and,  by  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, were  able  to  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the  Pass  of 
Etlris,  asit  was  called,  by  which  the  Welsh  rovers  ordi- 
narily returned  to  their  strongholds  in  the  interior.  It  is 
probable  that  the  banditti  were  not  aware  of  the  small 
force  which  Damian  headed  in  person,  and  at  the 
same  'ime  knew  that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
and  hot  pursuit  in  their  rear;  and  these  circumstances 
led  their  leader  to  adopt  the  singular  expedient  o 
hiding  Eveline  in  the  tomb,  while  one  of  their  own 
number,  dre.=sed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve  as  a  de- 
coy to  deceive  their  assailants,  and  lead  them  frorn 
the  spot  where  she  was  really  concealed,  to  which  it 
was  no  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  banditti  to  return, 
when  they  had  eluded  their  pur.suers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already  drawn  up  be 
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fore  the  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  retreating, 
until  they  should  find  some  suitable  place  either  for 
making  a  stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched,  they  might, 
by  abaniloiiing  their  horses  r.nd  dispersing  among 
ine  rocks,  evade  the  attack  of  the  Norman  cavalry. 
Their  plan  had  been  defeated  by  the  precipitation  of 
l>ainian,  who,  beholding  as  he  thought  the  plumes 
and  HKintle  of  the  Lady  Eveline  iri  the  rear  of  their 
party,  charged  them  without  considering  either  the 
odds  of  numbers,  or  the  iigiitness  of  his  own  ar- 
mour, wiiich,  consisting  only  of  a  headpiece  and  a 
bufi'  surcoat,  offered  but  imperfect  resistance  to  the 
Wclsli  knives  and  glaives.  He  was  accordingly 
wounded  severely  at  the  onset,  and  would  have  been 
slain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  few  followers,  and 
the  fears  of  the  Welsh,  that,  while  thus  continuing 
the  battle  in  front,  they  might  be  assaulted  in  the 
rear  by  the  followers  of  Eveline,  whom  they  must 
now  suppose  were  all  in  arms  ana  motion.  They  re- 
treated, therefore,  or  rather  fled,  and  the  attendants 
of  Daniian  were  despatched  after  them  by  theii;  fallen 
master,  with  directions  to  let  no  consideration  induce 
them  to  leave  off  the  chase,  until  the  captive  Lady 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  was  deiiverea  from  her 
ravishers. 

The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
paths,  and  the  activity  of  their  small  Welsh  hoases, 
m'ade  an  orderly  retreat,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  of  their  rearguard,  cut  down  by  Damian 
in  his  furious  onset.  They  shot  arrows,  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at  the  in- 
effectual efforts  which  these  heavy-armed  warriors, 
with  their  barbed  horses,  made  to  overtake  them. 
Hut  the  scene  was  chariged  by  the  appearance  of 
Wilkin  Flammock,  on  his  puissant  war-horse,  who 
was  beginning  to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a  party 
consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse. "  The  fear  of  being 
intercepted  caused  the  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to 
their  last  stratagem,  and,  abandoning  their  Welsh 
nags,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  cliffs,  and,  by 
superior  activity  and  dexterity,  baffled,  generally 
epealung,  the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  on  either 
nand.  All  of  them,  however,  were  not  equally  for- 
tunate, for  two  or  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  Flam- 
mock's  party;  amongst  others,  the  person  upon 
w  horn  Eveline's  clothes  had  been  placed,  and  who 
iiow,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
juaehed  themselves  to  his  pursuit,  proved  to  be,  not 
t!ie  lady  whom  they  were  emulous  to  deliver,  but  a 
fair-haired  young  Welshman,  whose  wild  looks,  and 
incoherent  speech,  secmcfl  to  argue  a  disturbed  imagi- 
nation. This  would  not  have  saved  him  from  imme- 
diate death,  the  usual  doom  of  captives  taken  in 
6uch  skirmishes,  had  not  the  faint  blast  of  Damian's 
horn,  sounding  from  above,  recalled  his  own  party, 
and  summoned  that  of  Wilkin  Flammock  to  the 
spot;  while,  in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  their  obey- 
ing the  signal,  the  pity  or  the  contempt  of  his  guards 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape.  They  had,  indeed, 
little  to  learn  from  him,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to 
give  intelligence,  or  capable  of  communicating  it. 
All  were  well  assured  that  their  lady  had  fallen  into 
an  ambuscade,  formed  by  Dawfyd  the  One-eyed,  a  re- 
doubted freebooter  of  the  period,  who  had  ventured 
npon  this  hardy  enterprise  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  large  ran.«om  from  the  captive  Eveline,  and  all, 
ince  ised  ai  his  extreme  insolence  and  audacity, 
de>  jted  -lis  head  and  limbs  to  the  eagles  and  the 
ratens. 

These  were  the  particulars  which  the  followers  of 
Klammock  ano  of  D»mian  learned  by  comparing 
notes  with  each  other,  on  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
As  they  returned  by  the  Red  Pool  they  were  joined 
by  Dame  Gillian,  who,  after  many  exclamations  of 
joy  at  the  unexpected  liberation  of  her  lady,  and 
OS  ma.iy  of  sorrow  at  the  unexpected  disaster  of 
Daniian,  proceeded  to  inform  the  men-at-arms,  that 
the  merchant,  whose  hawks  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  these  adventures,  had  been  taken  prisoner 
b)  two  or  three  of  the  Welsh  in  their  retreat,  and 
(lat  she  herself  and  the  wounded  Raoul  would  have 
fchared  the  same  fate,  but  that  they  had  no  horse  left 
to  mount  her  upon,  and  did  not  consider  ojrl  Raoul  as 
worth  eiiiier  ransom,  or  the  trouble  of  killing.    One 


had,  indeed,  flung  a  stone  at  him  as  he  lay  on  ihe 
hillside,  but  happily,  as  his  dame  said,  it  fell  sometUns 
short  of  him— "It  was  but  a  little  fellow  who  threw 
it,"  she  said— "there  was  a  big  man  amongst  them— 
if  he  had  tried,  it's  like,  by  our  Lady's  grace,  he  had 
cast  it  a  thought  farther."  So  saying,  the  dame 
gathered  herself  up,  and  adjusted  her  dress  for  again 
mounting  on  horseback. 

The  wounded  Daniian  was  placed  on  a  litter 
hastily  constructed  of  boughs,  and,  with  the  fem-nles. 
w  as  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  little  troop,  augmented 
by  the  rest  pf  the  young  knight's  followers,  who 
began  to  rejoin  his  standard.  The  united  body  now 
marched  with  military  order  and  precaution,  and 
winded  through  the  passes  with  the  attention  of  men 
prepared  to  meet  and  to  repel  injury. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

What !  fair,  anri  young,  and  faithful  tool 
A  miracle,  if  this  be  true.— Wailek. 

Rose,  by  nati.ire  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and 
aflectionate  maideiTS  that  ever  breathed,  was  the  first 
who,  hastily  considering  the  peculiar  condition  in 
which  her  lady  was  placed,  and  the  marked  degree 
of  restraint  w'hich  had  hitherto  characterized  liei;  in- 
tercourse with  her  youthful  guardian,  became  anxious 
to  know  how  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  disposed 
of;  and  when  she  came  to  Eveline's  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  this  important  question,  her  resolution 
well  nigh  failed  her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed  such  as 
might  have  made  it  almost  cruelty  to  intrude  upon 
her  any  other  subject  of  anxious  consideration  than 
those  with  which  her  mind  had  been  so  lately  as- 
sailed, and  was  still  occupied.  Her  countenance  was 
as  pale  as  death  could  have  made  it,  unless  where  it 
w;as  specked  with  drops  of  blood  ;  her  veil,  torn  and 
disordered,  was  soiled  with  dust  and  with  gore :  her 
hair,  wildly  dishevelled,  fell  in  elf-lccks  on  her  orow 
and  shoulders,  and  a  single  broken  and  ragged 
feather,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  her  head-gear, 
had  been  t\visted  among  her  tresses  and  still  flowed 
there,  as  if  in  mockery,  rather  than  ornament.  Her 
eyes  yvere  fixed  on  the  litter  \vhere  Damian  was 
deposited,  and  she  rode  close  beside  it.  without  appa- 
rently wasting  a  thought  on  any  thing,  save  the 
danger  of  him  who  was  extended  there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under  feelings 
of  excitation,  which  might  render  it  difficult  for  her  to 
take  a  wise  and  pnident  view  of  her  own  situation. 
She  endeavoured  gradually  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense 
of  it.  "  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  will  it  please  you 
to  take  my  mantle? 

".Torment  me  not,"  answered  Eveline,  with  some 
sharpness  in  her  accent. 

"Indeed,  my  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  bustling  up 
as  one  who  feared  her  functions  as  a  mistress  of  the 
robes  might  be  interfered  with — "  indeed,  my  ladv. 
Rose  Flammock  speaks  truth  ;  and  neither  your  kirtle 
nor  your  gown  are  sitting  as  they  should  do  ;  and,  to 
speak  truth,  they  are  but  barely  decent.  And  so,  if 
Rose  will  turn  herself,  and  put  her  horse  out  of  my 
way,"  continued  the  tire-wornan,  "  I  will  put  your 
dress  in  better  order  in  the  sticking  in  of  a  bocikin, 
than  any  Fleming  of  them  all  could  do  in  twelve 
hours." 

"I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline,  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

"Care  then  for  your  honour— for  your  fame,"  said 
Rose,  riding  close  to  her  mistress,  and  whispering  in 
her  ear ;  "  think,  and  that  hastily,  how  you  are  to  dis- 
pose of  this  wounded  young  man." 

"  To  the  castle,"  answered  Eveline  aloud,  as  if 
scorning  the  aflectation  of  secrecy  ;  "  lead  to  th* 
castle,  and  that  straight  as  you  can. 

"  Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to  Malpas?" 
said  Rose — "  dearest  lady,  believe,  it  will  be  for  the 
best." 

"Wherefore  not — wherefore  not?— wherefore  rot 
leave  him  on  the  wayside  at  once  to  the  knife  of  tiici 
Welshman,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wolf  .'—Once — twice 
—three  times  has  he  been  my  preserver.     Where  I  an 
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he  snail  go  ;  nnr  will  I  be  in  safety  myself  a  moment 
sooner  than  I  know  that  he  's  so." 

Rose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on 
her  mistress,  and  her  own  reflection  told  her  that  tlie 
wounded  man's  life  might  be  endangered  by  a  longer 
transportation  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  An 
expeaieiit  occurred  to  her,  by  which  sheimagin'^d  this 
objection  uiiij;ht  be  obviated  ;  but  it  was  necessary  she 
should  consult  her  father.  She  struck  her  palfrey  with 
her  riding-rod,  and  in  a  moment  her  dmiinutive, 
though  beautiful  figure,  and  her  spirited  little  iennet, 
were  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Fleming  and  nis  tali 
black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were,  m  their  vast 
shadow.  "  i\Iy  dearest  father,"  said  Rose,  "the  lady 
intends  that  Sir  Damian  be  transported  to  the  castle, 
where  it  is  like  he  may  be  a  long  sojourner ; — what 
think  you  1 — is  that  wholesome  counsel  ?" 

"  Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Roschen," 
answered  the  Fleming,  "  because  he  will  bettor  escape 
the  risk  of  a  fever." 

"True;  but  is  it  wise  for  my  lady?"  continued 
Rose. 

"Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But  wherefore 
shouldst  thou  doubt  her,  Roschen  1" 

"1  know  not,"  said  Rose,  unwilling  to  breathe  even 
to  her  father  the  fears  and  doubts  which  she  herself 
entertained  ;  "  but  where  there  are  evil  tongues,  there 
may  be  evil  rehearsing.  Sir  Damian  and  my  lady  are 
both  very  young — Methinks  it  were  better,  dearest 
father,  would  you  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  the 
wounded  knight,  in  the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to 
the  castle." 

"  That  I  shall  not,  wench,"  answered  the  Fleming, 
hastily — "that  I  shall  not,  if  I  may  help.  Norman 
shall  not  cross  my  quiet  threshold,  nor  Englishman 
neither,  to  mock  my  quiet  thrift,  and  consume  my 
substance.  Thou  dost  not  know  them,  because  thou 
art  ever  with  thy  lady,  and  hast  her  good  favour ;  but 
I  know  them  well ;  and  the  best  I  can  get  from  them 
is  Lazy  Flanderkin,  and  Greedy  Flanderkin,  and 
Flemish  sot — I  thank  the  saints  they  cannot  say 
Coward  Flanderkin,  since  Gwenwyn  s  Welsh  up- 
roar." 

"1  had  ever  thought,  my  father,"  answered  Rose, 
"  that  your  spirit  was  too  calm  to  regard  these  base 
calumnies.  Bethink  you  we  are  under  this  lady's  ban- 
ner, and  that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistress,  and 
her  father  was  your  good  lord  ;  to  the  Constable,  too, 
are  you  beholden,  for  enlarged  privileges.  Money  may 
pay  debt,  but  kindness  only  can  reciuite  kmdness; 
and  I  forebode  that  you  will  never  have  such  an  op- 
portunity to  do  kindness  to  the  houses  of  Berenger 
and  De  Lacy,  as  by  opening  the  doors  of  your  house 
to  this  wounded  knight." 

The  doors  of  my  house !"  answered  the  Fleming — 
"do  I  know  how  long  I  may  call  that,  or  any  h;>use 
upon  earth,  my  own  7  Alas,  mv  daughter,  we  came 
hither  to  fly  from  the  rage  of  tlie  elements,  but  who 
knows  how  soon  we  may  perish  by  the  wrath  of 
men !" 

"You  speak  strangely,  my  father,"  said  Rose;  '"It 
holds  not  with  your  solid  wisdom  to  augur  such 
general  evil  from  the  rash  enteiprise  of  a  Welsh  out- 
'aw." 

'■  I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber,"  said  Wilkin  ; 
"although  the  increase  and  audacity  of  such  robbers 
as  Dawl'yd  is  no  good  sign  of  a  quiel  country,  but 
thou,  who  livest  within  yonder  walls,  hearost  but 
little  of  what  passes  without,  and  your  estate  is  less 
anxious  ;— you  had  known  nothing  of  the  news  from 
lie,  unless  in  case  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
to  another  country." 

"  To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land 
where  your  lin-ift  and  industry  have  gained  you  an 
honourable  competency?" 

"  Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who 
envy  me  the  produce  of  my  thrift,  may  likely  bring  me 
to  a  dishonourable  death.  There  have  been  tumults 
among  the  English  rabble  in  more  than  one  county, 
and  their  wrath  is  directed  against  those  of  our  nation, 
as  if  we  were  Jevvs  or  heathens,  and  not  belter  Chris- 
tians and  better  men  than  themselves.  They  have,  at 
York.  Bn.stol,  and  elsewhere,  sacked  the  houses  of 
•■ne  Flemin-Ts,  spoiled  llieir  goods,  misused  their  fami- 


lies, and  murdered  themselves. —And  why? — excep 
that  we  have  brought  among  them  the  skill  and  tne 
industry  which  they  po.ssessed  not  ;  and  because 
wealth,  which  they  would  never  else  have  seen  in 
Britain,  was  the  reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil.  Ros 
ehen,  this  evil  spirit  is  spreading  wider  daily.  Here  we 
are  more  safe  than  elsewhere,  tecause  we  form  a 
colony  of  some  numbers  and  strength.  But  I  confide 
not  in  our  neighbours ;  and  hadst  not  thou,  Rose,  been 
in  security,  I  would  long  ere  this  have  given  up  all,  and 
left  Britain." 

"  Given  up  all,  and  left  Britain  !" — The  words 
sounded  prodigious  in  the  cars  of  his  daughter,  who 
knew  better  than  any  one  how  successful  her  father 
had  been  in  his  industrj',  and  how  unlikely  one  of 
his  firm  and  sedate  temper  was  to  abandon  knowt 
and  present  advantages  for  the  dread  of  distant  or 
contingent  peril.  At  length  she  replied,  "  If  such  be 
your  peril,  my  father,  metliinks  your  house  and  goods 
cannot  have  a  better  protection  than  the  presence  of 
this  noble  knight.  Where  lives  the  man  who  dare 
aught  of  violence  against  the  house  which  harbours 
Damian  de  Lacy  ?" 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Fleming,  in  the  same 
composed  and  steady,  but  oniinous  tone — "  May  Hea- 
ven forgive  jt  me,  if  it  be  sin  !  but  I  see  little  save 
folly  in  these  Crusades,  which  the  priesthood  hfjve 
preached  up  su  successfully.  Here  has  the  Constable 
been  absent  for  nearly  three  years,  and  no  certain 
tidings' of  his  life  or  death,  victory  or  defeat.  He 
marched  from  hence,  as  if  he  meant  not  to  draw  bri- 
dle or  sheathe  sword  until  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
won  from  the  Saracens,  yet  we  can  hear  with  ix» 
certainty  whether  even  a  hamlet  has  been  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  In  the  mean  while,  the  people  that 
are  at  home  grow  discontented  ;  their  lords,  with  the 
better  part  of  their  followers,  are  in  Palestine — dead 
or  alive  we  scarcely  know ;  tne  people  themselves  are 
oppressed  and  flayed  by  stewards  and  deputies,  whose 
yoke  is  neither  so' light  nor  so  lightly  endured  as  that 
of  the  actual  lord.  The  commons,  who  naturally 
hate  the  knights  and  gentry,  think  it  no  bad  time  to 
make  some  head  against  them — ay,  and  there  be  some 
of  noble  blood  who  would  not  care  to  be  their  lead- 
ers, that  they  may  have  their  share  in  the  spoil;  for 
foreign  expeditions  and  profligate  habits  haye  made 
many  poor;  and  he  that  is  poor  will  murder  his  father 
for  money.  1  hate  poorpeople ;  and  I  would  the  devil 
had  every  man  who  cannot  keep  himself  by  the  work 
of  his  own  hand  !" 

The  Fleming  concluded,  with  this  characteristic  irii- 
prccation,  a  speech  which  gave  Rose  a  more  frightful 
view  of  the  state  of  England,  than,  shut  up  as  she 
was  within  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  she  had  before  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning.  "  Surely,"  she  said— 
"surely  these  violences  of  which  you  speak  are  not 
to  be  dreaded  by  those  who  live  under  the  banner  of 
De  Lacy  and  of  Berenger?" 

"  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name"  answered  Wilkin 
Flanmiock,  "and  Damian,  though  a  brave  youth. 
hath  not  his  uncle's  ascendency  of  character  and 
authority.  His  men  also  complain  that  they  are 
harassed  with  the  duty  of  watching  for  protection  of 
a  castle,  in  itself  impregnable,  and  sufficiently  gar- 
risoned, and  that  they  lose  all  opportunity  of  honour- 
able enterprise,  as  they  call  it— that  is,  of  figm  and 
spoil — in  this  inactive  and  inglorious  manner  of  lif& 
They  say  that  Damian  the  Beardless  was  a  man,  bul 
that  Damian  with  the  moustache  is  no  better  than  a 
woman  ;  and  that  age,  which  has  darkened  his  upprr 
lip,  hath  at  the  same  time  blenched  his  courage.— 
-Ind  they  say  more,  which  were  but  wearisome  to 
tell." 

"Nay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  say;  let  me 
know  it,  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  answered  Rose,  "  if  il 
concern,  as  it  must  concern,  my  dear  lady." 

"  Even  so,  Roschen,"  answered  Wilki'u.  "  There 
are  many  among  the  Norman  men-at-arms  who  talk, 
over  their  wine  cups,  how  that  Damian  de  Lacy  is  in 
love  with  his  uncle's  betrothed  bride ;  ay,  and  that 
they  correspond  together  by  art  magic." 

"  By  art  magic,  indeed,  il  must  be,"  said  Rosei 
smiling  scornfully,  "  for  by  no  earthly  means  do  they 
correspond,  as  1,  for  one,  can  bear  witness." 
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"To  art  magic,  aooordingly,  they  impute  it,"  quoth 
Wilkin  FiiuniMock,  "  that  so  soon  as  ever  my  lady 
ptirs  beyond  the  portal  ol' her  castle,  De  Lacy  is  in  the 
saddle  with  a  pariv  of  his  cavalry,  though  they  are 
positively  certain  that  he  has  received  no  messenger, 
letier,  or  other  ordinary  notice  of  her  purpose;  nor 
have  tht-y  ever,  on  such  occasionSj  scoured  the  passes 
luiiv,  ere  they  have  seen  or  heard  ol  my  Lady  Evtline's 
hi.'ing  abroad." 

"  i'his  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose ;  "  and  niy 
lady  has  expressed  herself  even  displeased  at  the 
accuracy  vhicii  Damian  displayed  in  procuring  a 
kiiowleclge  of  her  motions,  as  well  as  at  the  officious 
piinctuahiy  with  which  he  lias  attended  and  guarded 
tliom.  To-day  has,  however,  shown,"  she  continued, 
"  that  his  vigilance  mav  serve  a  good  purpose;  and  as 
they  never  met  upon  these  occasions,  but  continued 
at  such  distance  as  excluded  even  the  possibility  of 
intercourse,  methinks  they  might  have  escaped  the 
censure  of  tlie  most  suspicious." 

"Ay,  my  daughter  Roschen,"  replied  Wilkin,  "hut 
it  is  piassible  even  to  drive  caution  so  far  as  to  excite 
suspicion.  Why,  say  the  men-at-arms,  should  these 
two  observe  such  constant,  yet  such  guarded  intelli- 
Etnce  with  one  another?  Why  shoulcl  their  approach 
he  so  near,  and  why,  yet,  should  they  never  meet  ? 
If  they  had  been  merely  the  nephew  and  the  uncle's 
liride,  they  must  have  had  interviews  avowedly  and 
frankly:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be  two  secret 
lovers,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  find  their 
own  private  places  of  meeting,  though  they  have  art 
sufficient  to  conceal  them." 

"  Every  word  that  you  speak,  my  father,"  replied 
t!ie  generous  Rose,  "increases  the  absolute  necessity 
that  you  receive  this  wounded  youth  into  your  house. 
Be  the  evils  you  dread  ever  so  gi'eSt,  yet,  may  voii  rely 
upon  it,  that  they  cannot  be  augmented  by  admitting 
him,  with  a  few  of  his  faithful  followers.' 

•'  Not  one  follower,"  said  the  Fleming  hastily, 
_'"  not  one  beef-fed  knave  of  them,  save  the  page  that 
is  to  tend  him,  and  the  doctor  that  is  to  attempt  his 
wre." 

"  But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  these 
three,  at  least  ?"  answered  Rose. 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  doating 
father.  "  By  my  faith,  Roschen,  it  is  well  for  thee 
thou  hast  sense  and  moderation  in  asking,  since  I  am 
so  foolishly  prompt  in  granting.  This  is  one  of  your 
freaks,  now,  of  honour  or  generosity — but  commend 
me  to  prudence  and  honesty. — Ah  !  Rose,  Rose,  those 
who  would  do  what  is  better  than  gooa,  sometimes 
bring  about  what  is  worse  than  bad  !— But  I  think  I 
shall  be  quit  of  the  trouble  for  the  fear;  and  that 
thy  mistress,  who  is,  with  reverence,  something  of  a 
damsel-errant,  will  stand  stoutly  for  the  cnivalrous 
privilege  of  lodging  her  knight  in  her  own  bower,  and 
tending  him  in  person." 

The  Fleming  prophesied  true.  Rose  had  no  sooner 
made  the  proposal  to  Eveline,  that  the  wounded  Da- 
mian should  he  left  at  her  father's  house  for  his  reco- 
very, than  her  mistress  briefly  and  positivelv  rejected 
the  proposal.  "  He  has  been  my  preserver.'  she  said, 
"and  if  there  be  one  being  left  for  whom  the  gates  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  should  of  themselves  fly  open, 
it  is  19  Damian  dc  Lacy.  Nav,  damsel,  look  not  upon 
me  with  that  suspicious  anci  yet  sorrowful  counte- 
nance— they  that  are  beyond  disguise,  my  girl,  con- 
temn suspicion— It  is  to  God  and  Our  Lady  that  I 
must  answer,  and  to  them  my  bosom  lies  open!" 

They  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle  gate,  when 
the  Lady  Eveline  issued  her  orders  that  her  Guardian, 
as  she  emphatically  termed  Damian,  should  be  lodged 
in  her  father's  apartment ;  and,  with  the  prude.ice  of 
more  advanced  age  she  gave  the  necessary  directions 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  his  followers, 
and  the  arrangements  which  such  an  accession  of 
cuests  reqr.ired  in  the  fortress.  All  this  she  did  with 
tlie  utmost  composure  and  presence  of  mind,  even 
before  she  altered  or  arranged  her  own  disordered 
dress. 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken.  She  has- 
tened to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  prostrating 
I-  rself  before  iier  divine  protectress,  returned  thanks 
f  •  her  second  deliverance,  and  implored  her  uuidance 


I  and  direction,  and,  through  her  intercession,  that  of 
j  Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and  rt'ijulation  of  her 
conduct.  "Thou  knowest,"  sh,e  said,  "  that  from  no 
•  confidence  in  my  own  strength,'  have  I  thrust  myself 
into  danger.  O  make  me  strong  where  1  am  most 
weak — Let  not  my  gratitude  and  my  compassion  be 
a  sriare  to  me;  anttwhilel  strive  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  thankfulness  imposes  on  me,  save  me 
from  the  evil  tongues  of  men — and  save — O  save  me 
from  the  insidious  devices  of  my  own  heart !" 

She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervour,  and, 
retiring  from  the  chapel  to  her  own  apartment,  sum- 
moned her  women  to  adjust  her  dress,  and  remove  the 
external  appearance  of  the  violence  to  which  she  had 
been  so  l'>tely  subjected. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Julia. Gentle  sir, 

Yi)U  are  our  captive— but  we'll  use  you  so, 

'J'liHt  you  shall  tliuik  your  prison-joys  may  match 

Wliale'er  your  liberty  liQtli  known  of  pleasure. 

Roderick.  No,  fairest,  we  have  trifled  here  too  long  ; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roses  blossom, 
I've  iet  my  laurels  wither.— OZd  Plai/. 

Arkayed  in  garments  of  a  mourning  colour,  and  of 
a  fashion  more  matronly  than  perhaps  altogether  be- 
fitted her  youth — plain  to  an  extremity,  and  devoid  of 
all  ornament,  save  her  rosary— Eveline  now  performed 
the  duty  of  waiting  upon  her  wounded  deliverer;  a 
duly  which  the  etiquette  of  the  time  not  only  permit- 
ted but  peremptorily  enjoined.  She  was  attended  by 
Rose  and  Dame  Gillian.  IMnrgery,  whose  element 
was  a  sick-chamber,  had  been  already  despatched  to 
that  of  the  young  knight,  to  attend  to  whatever  his 
condition  might  require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light  step,  as  if  un- 
willing to  disturb  the  patient.  She  paused  at  the 
door,  and  cast  her  eyes  around  her.  It  had  been  her 
father's  chamber;  nor  had  she  entered  it  since  his 
violent  death.  Around  the  walls  hung  a  part  of  his 
armour  and  weapons,  with  hawking-gloves,  hunting- 
poles,  and  other  instruments  of  silvan  sport.  Thesa 
relics  brought  as  it  were  in  living  form  before  her,  the 
stately  presence  of  old  Sir  Raymond.  "Frown  not, 
my  fatiier," — her  lips  formed  the  words,  though  her 
voice  did  not  utter  them — "frown  not— Eveline  will 
never  be  unworthy  of  thee." 

Father  Aldrovand,  and  Amelot,  the  page  of  Damian, 
vyere  seated  by  the  bedside.  They  rose  as  Lady  Eve- 
line entered ;  and  the  first,  who  meddled  a  little  with 
the  healing  art,  said  to  Eveline,  "  that  the  knight  had 
slumbered  for  some  time,  and  was  now  about  to 
awake." 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and  in  a 
hasty  and  low  voice,  begged  that  the  chamber  might  be 
kept  quiet,  and  the  spectators  requested  to  retire.  "  My 
lord,"  he  said,  "  ever  since  his  illness  at  Gloucester,  is 
apt  to  speak  something  wildly  as  he  awakes  from 
sleep,  and  will  be  displeased  with  me  should  I  permit 
any  one  to  be  near  him." 

Eveline  accordinglv  caused  her  women  and  the 
monk  to  retire  into  the  anteroom,  while  she  herself 
remained  standing  by  the  door-communication  which 
connected  the  apartments,  and  heard  Damian  men- 
tion her  name  as  he  turned  himself  painfully  on  his 
couch.  "Is  she  safe  and  unharmed'?"  was  his  first 
question,  and  it  was  asked  with  an  eagerness  which 
intimated  how  far  it  preceded  all  other  considerations. 
— When  Amelot  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  sighed, 
as  one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from  some  weighty 
load,  and,  in  a  less  animated  voice,  asked  of  the  page 
where  they  were.  "This  apartment,"  he  said,  "will 
its  furniture,  are  all  strange  to  me." 

"  My  dear  master,"  said  Amelot,  "  you  are  at  pre- 
sent too  weak  to  ask  questions  and  receive  explana- 
tions." 

"Be  I  where  I  will,"  said  Damian,  as  if  recovering 
his  recollection.  "I  am  not  in  the  place  where  my  due/ 
calls  me.  Tell  my  trumpets  to  sound  to  horse — to 
horse,  and  let  Ralph  Genvil  carry  my  banner.  To 
horse — to  horse! — we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.' 

The  wounded  knight  made  some  elliirt   to  riaa 
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which,  in  his  state  of  weakness,  Amelot  was  easily 
able  to  frustrate.  "Thou  art  right,"  ke  said,  as  he 
sunk  back  into  his  reclining  posture — "  thou  art  right 
— I  am  weak — but  why  should  strength  remain  when 
honour  is  lost  7" 

The  unhappy  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  groaned  in  agony,  which  seemed  more 
that  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  Lady  Eveline 
approached  his  bedside  with  unassured  steps,  fearing 
she  knew  not  what,  j'et  earnest  to  testify  the  interest 
which  she  felt  in  the  distresses  of  the  sufferer.  Da- 
mian  looked  up  and  beheld  her,  and  again  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  What  means  this  strange  passion.  Sir  Knight?" 
said  Eveline,  with  a  voice  which,  at  first  weak  and 
trembhiig,  gradually  obtained  steadiness  and  compo- 
sure. '"Ought  it  to  grieve  you  so  much,  sworn  as  you 
are  to  the  duties  of  chivalry,  that  Heaven  hath  twice 
made  you  its  mstrument  to  save  the  unfortunate  Eve- 
line Berenger  ?" 

"O  no,  no!"  he  exclaimed  with  rapidity;  "since 
you  are  saved,  nil  is  well — but  time  presses — it  is  ne- 
cessary I  should  presently  depart — nowhere  ought  I 
now  to  tarry— least  of  all,  within  this  castle — Once 
more,  Amelot,  let  them  get  to  horse !" 

"Nay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  damsel,  "this  must 
not  be.  As  vour  ward,  I  cannot  let  my  guardian  part 
thus  suddenly — as  a  physician,  I  cannot  allow  my 
patient  to  destroy  himself— It  is  impossible  that  you 
can  brook  the  saddle." 

"  A  litter— a  bier— a  cart,  to  drag  forth  the  disho- 
noured knight  and  traitor — all  were  too  spod  for  rne — 
a  coiKn  were  best  of  all ! — But  see,  Amelot,  that  it  be 
framed  l.ke  that  of  the  meanest  churl— no  spurs  dis- 
played on  the  pall — no  shield  with  the  ancient  coat  of 
the  De  Lacvs— no  helmet  with  their  knightly  crest 
must  deck  the  hearse  of  LLti  whose  name  is  disho- 
noured!". 

"Is  his  brain  unsettled';"  said  Eveline,  looking 
with  terror  from  the  wounded  man  to  his  attendant; 
"  or  is  there  some  dreadful  mvsiery  in  these  broken 
words  ?— If  so,  speak  it  forth ;  and  if  it  may  be 
amended  by  life  or  goods,  my  dehverer  will  sustain  no 
wrong." 

Amelot  regarded  her  with  a  dejected  and  melancholy 
air,  shook  his  head,  and  looked  down  on  his  master 
with  a  countenance  which  seemed  to  express,  that 
the  questions  which  she  asked  could  not  be  prudently 
answered  in  Sir  Damian's  presence.  The  Lady  Eve- 
line, observing  this  gesture,  stepped  back  into  the 
outer  apartment,  and  made  Amelot  a  sign  to  follow 
her.  He  obeyed,  after  a  glance  at  his  master,  who 
remained  in  the  same  disconsolate  posture  as  formerly, 
with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  eyes,  like  one  wlio 
wished  to  exclude  the  light,  and  all  which  the  light 
made  visible. 

When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eveline,  making 
signs  to  her  attendants  to  keep  at  such  distance  as 
the  room  permitted,  questioned  him  closely  on  the 
cause  of  his  master's  desperate  expression  of  sorrow 
and  remorse.  "  Thou  kno  west,"  she  said,  "  that  I  aiji 
bound  to  succour  thv  lord,  if  I  may,  bjth  from  grati- 
tude, as  one  whom  he  hath  served  to  the  peril  of  his 
life— and  also  from  kinsmanship.  Tell  nie,  therefore, 
in  what  case  he  stands,  tiiat  I  may  help  him  if  I  can — 
that  is,"  siie  added,  her  pale  cheeks  deeply  colouring?. 
■'  if  the  cause  of  his  distress  be  fitting  for  me  to  hear. 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  such  c-:nbarrass- 
ment  when  he  began  to  speak,  as  prc)duced  a  cor- 
resronding  degree  of  confusum  in  the  Ladv  Eveline, 
who,  nevertheless,  urged  him  as  before  '"  to  speak 
without  scruple  or  delay — so  liiat  the  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course was  fitting  for  her  ears." 

"  Believe  ine,  noble  lady,"  said  Amelot.  "your com- 
mands had  been  instantly  oheved,  but  that  I  fear  my 
master's  displeasure  if  I  talk  of  his  affairs  without  his 
warrant;  nevertheless,  on  your  command,  %vhom  I 
iMiow  he  honours  above  all  earthly  beings,  I  wdl  speak 
thus  far,  that,  if  his  life  be  safe  from  ^he  wounds  he 
has  received,  his  honour  and  worship  may  be  in  great 
danger,  if  it  please  not  Heaven  to  send  a  remedy." 

"  Sp"fik  on,"  said  R'.x-line ;  "and  be  assured  you 
'vili  do  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  no  prejudice  by  the  con- 
fidence you  may  rest  in  me." 


"I  well  believe  it,  lady,"  said  the  page.  "Know, 
then,  if  it  be  not  already  known  to  you,  that  the 
clowns  and  rabble,  who  have  taken  arms  against  the 
nobles  in  the  west,  pretend  to  be  favoured  in  their  in- 
surrection, not  only  by  Randal  Lacy,  but  by  my  mas- 
ter. Sir  Damian." 

"They  lie  that  dare  charge  him  with  such  foul 
treason  to  his  own  blood,  as  well  as  to  his  sovereign !" 
replied  Eveline. 

"Well  do  I  believe  they  lie,"  said  Ainelot;  "but 
this  hinders  not  their  falsehoods  from  being  believed 
by  those  who  know  him  less  inwardly.  More  than 
one  runaway  from  our  troop  have  joined  this  rabble- 
ment,  and  that  gives  some  credit  to  the  scandal.  And 
then  they  say — tliey  say— that— in  short,  that  my  mas- 
ter longs  to  possess  the  lands  in  his  proper  right  which 
he  occupies  as  his  uncle's  administrator;  and  that  if 
the  old  Constable — I  crave  your  pardon,  madam — 
should  return  from  Palestine,  ne  should  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  own  again." 

"The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  others  by  their  own 
base  minds,  and  conceive  those  temptations  too  pow- 
erful for  men  of  worth,  which  they  are  themselves 
conscious  they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  But  are 
the  insurgents  then  so  insolent  and  so  powerful?  We 
have  heard  of  their  violences,  but  only  as  if  it  had 
been  some  popular  tumult." 

"  We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have  drawn 
together  in  great  force,  and  besieged  or  blockaded 
wild  Wenlock,  with  his  men-at-arms,  in  a  village 
about  ten  miles  hence.  He  hath  sent  to  my  master, 
as  his  kinsman  and  companion-at-arms,  to  come  to 
his  assistance.  We  were  on  horseback  this  morning 
to  march  to  the  rescue— when" 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed.  Eve- 
hne  caught  at  the  word.  "When  ye  heard  of  my 
danger  V  she  said.  "I  would  ye  had  rather  heard  of 
mv  neath  !" 

''  Surely,  noble  ladv,"  said  the  page,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  ''  nothing  but  so  strong  a  cause 
could  have  made  my  master  halt  his  troop,  and  carry 
the  better  part  of  them  to  the  Welsh  mountains,  when 
his  countryman's  distress,  and  the  commands  of  the 
King's  Lieutenant,  so  peremptorily  demanded  his 
presence  elsewhere." 

"I  knew  it,"  she  said — "I  knew  I  was  born  to  be 
his  destruction !  yet  methinks  this  is  worse  than  I 
dreamed  of,  when  the  worst  was  in  niy  thoughts.  I 
feared  to  occasion  his  death,  not  his  loss  of  fame. 
For  God's  sake,  young  Amelot,  do  what  thou  canst 
and  that  without' loss  of  time!  Get  tiiee  straight- 
way to  horse,  and  join  to  thy  own  men  as  many 
as  thou  canst  gather  of  mine — Go — ride,  my  brave 
youth— show  thy  master's  banner,  and  let  them  see 
that  his  forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them,  though 
his  person  be  absent.  Haste,  haste,  for  the  time  ia 
precious !" 

"  But  the  safety  of  this  castle— But  your  own 
safety?"  said  the  page.  "  God  knows  how  willingly 
I  would  do  aught  to  save  his  fame!  IJutl  know  my 
masters  mood ;  and  were  you  to  sufler  by  my  leaving 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  even  although  I  were  to  save 
him  lands,  life,  and  honour,  by  my  doing  so^  I  should 
be  more  like  to  taste  of  his  dagger,  than  of  his  thanks 
or  bounty." 

"Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot,"  said  she;  "gather 
what  force  thou  canst  make,  and  begone." 

"You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,"  said  the  page, 
scringing  to  his  feet;  "and  in  the  condition  of  my 
master,  I  see  nothing  better  than  that  his  banner 
should  be  displayed  against  these  churls." 

"To  arms,  then,"  said  Eveline,  hastily;  "  to  armsi 
and  win  thy  spurs.  Bring  me  assurance  that  thy 
master's  honour  is  safe,  and  I  will  myself  buckle  them 
on  thy  heels.  Here— take  this  blessed  rosary— bind  u* 
on  thy  crest,  and  be  the  thought  of  the  Virgin  of  lh« 
Garde  Doloureuse,  that  never  failed  a  votary,  strong 
with  thee  in  the  hour  of  conflict.'' 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flew  from  hei 
presence,  and  summoning  together  such  horse  as  he 
could  assemble,  both  of  his  master's,  and  of  tliose^ be- 
longing to  the  castle,  there  were  soon  forty  cavafters 
mounted  in  the  court-yard. 

But  although  the  page  was  thus  far  readily  obeyedi 
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yet  when  the  soldiers  heard  they  were  to  go  forth  on 
a  dangerous  expedition,  with  no  nioie  exi)erienced 
general  than  a  youth  of  fifteen,  they  showed  a  decided 
reluctanre  to  move  from  the  castle.  The  old  soldiers 
of  De  Lacy  said,  Damian  himself  was  almost  too 
youthful  to  command  them,  and  had  tio  ri^ht  to  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  a  mere  boy;  while  the  followers 
of  Berenirer  said,  their  mistress  might  be  satisfied 
with  her  deliverance  of  the  morning,  without  trying 
farther  dangerous  conclusions  by  diminishing  the 
garrison  of  her  castle — "The  times,"  they  said,  "were 
stormy,  and  it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone  roof  over 
their  heads." 

The  more  the  soldiers  communicated  their  ideas 
and  apprehensions  to  each  other,  the  stronger  their 
disinclination  to  the  undertaking  become:  and  when 
Amelot,  who,  paw-like,  had  gone  to  see  tnat  his  own 
horse  was  accoutred  and  brought  forth,  returned  to 
the  castle-yard,  he  found  them  standing  confusedly 
together,  some  inounted,  some  on  foot,  all  ;nen  speak- 
ing loud,  and  all  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Ralph  Genvil 
a  veteran  whose  face  was  seamed  with  many  a 
scar,  and  who  had  long  followed  the  trade  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  holding  his 
horse's  bridle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  ban- 
ner-spear, around  which  tne  banner  of  De  Lacy  was 
still  folded. 

"  What.means  this,  Genvil  V  said  the  page,  angrily. 
"Why  do  you  not  mount  your  horse  and  display  the 
banner?  and  what  occasions  all  this  confusion  ?" 

"Truly,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil,  composedly,  "lam 
not  in  my  saddle,  because  I  have  some  regard  for  this 
oid  silken  rag,  which  I  have. borne  to  honour  in  my 
lime,  and  I  will  not  willingly  carry  it  where  men  are 
unwilling  to  follow  and  defend  it. ' 

"No  march— no  sally — no  lifting  of  banner  to-day!" 
cried  the  soldiers,  by  way  of  burden  to  the  banner- 
man's  discourse. 

"How  now,  cowards?  do  you  mutiny?"  said  Ame- 
lot, laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

■'Menace  not  me.  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil;  "nor 
shake  your  sword  my  way.  I  tell  thee,  Amelot.  were 
my  weapon  to  cross  with  yours,  never  flail  sent 
abroad  more  chaff  than  I  would  rnake  splinters  of 
your  hatched  and  gilded  toasting-iron.  Look  you, 
there  are  gray-bearded  men  here  that  care  not  to  be 
led  about  on  any  boy's  humour.  For  me,  I  stand 
little  upon  that ;  and  I  care  not  whether  one  boy  or 
another  commands  me.  But  I  am  the  Lacy's  man 
for  the  time;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  marching  to 
the  aid  of  this  Wild  Wenlock,  we  shall  do  an  errand 
the  Lacy  wil!  thank  us  for.  Why  led  he  us  not  thither 
in  the  morning,  when  we  were  commanded  off  into 
the  mountains?" 

"You  well  know  the  cause,"  said  the  page. 

"Yes,  we  do  know  the  cause;  or,  if  we  do  not, 
we  can  guess  it/'  answered  the  banner-man,  with  a 
horse-laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  several  of  iiis  com- 
panions. 

"I  will  cram  the  calumny  down  thy  false  throat, 
Grenvil!"  said  the  page;  and,  drawing  his  sword, 
threw  himself  headlong  on  the  banner-man,  without 
considering  their  great  difference  of  strength. 

Genvil  was  contended  to  foil  his  attack  by  one,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  a  slight  movement  of  his  gigantic  arm, 
with  which  he  forced  the  page  aside,  parrying,  at  the 
same  time,  his  hlow  with  the  standard-spear. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Amelot,  feeling 
all  his  efforts  baffled,  threw  his  sword  from  him,  and, 
weeping  in  pride  and  indignation,  hastened  back  to 
tell  the  Lady  Eveline  of  his  bad  success.  "All,"  he 
said,  "is  lost — the  cowardly  villains  have  mutinied, 
ind  will  not  move ;  and  the  blame  of  their  sloth  and 
aintheartedness  will  be  laid  on  my  dear  master ! ' 

"  That  shall  never  be,"  said  Eveline,  "  should  I  die 
-o  prevent  it. — Follow  me,  Amelot." 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her  dark  gar- 
nents  and  hastened  down  to  the  court-yard,  followed 
)y  Gillian,  assuming,  as  she  went,  various  attitudes 
•.nd  actions,  expressing  astonishment  and  pity,  and  by 
<.08e,  carefully  suppressing  all  appearance  of  the  feei- 
ng which  she  really  entertained. 

Evehne  entered  the  castle-court,  with  the  kindling 
lye  and  glow  'ng  brow  which  her  ancestors  were  wont 


to  bear  in  danger  and  extremity,  when  their  soul  was 
arming  to  meet  the  storm,  and  displayed  in  thfirmien 
and  looks  high  command  and  contempt  of  danger, 
she  seemed  at  the  moment  taller  than  her  usual 
size;  and  it  was  with  a  voice  distinct  and  clearly 
heard,  though  not  exceeding  the  delicacy  of  feminine 
tone,  that  the  niutineers  heard  her  address  them 
"  How  is  this,  my  masters?"  she  said:  and  as  sh( 
spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armtd  soldiers  seeniet 
to  draw  closer  together,  as  if  to  escape  her  individu.i 
censure.  It  was  like  a  group  of  heavy  water-fowl 
when  they  close  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight  and 
beautiful  merlin,  dreading  the  superiority  of  its  nature 
and  breeding  over  their  own  inert  physical  strength  — 
"  How  now  ?"  again  she  demanded  of  them  ;  "  is  it  a 
time,  think  ye,  to  mutiriy,  when  your  lord  is  absent, 
and  his  nephew  and  lieutenant  lies  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  1— Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  oaths  ?— 
Thus  ye  merit  your  leader's  bounty  ?— Shame  on  ye, 
craven  hounds,  that  quail  and  give  back  the  instant 
you  lose  sight  of  the  huntsman  !" 

There  was  a  pause — the  soldiers  looked  on  each 
other,  and  then  again  on  Eveline,  as  if  ashamed  alika 
to  hold  out  in  their  mutiny,  or  to  return  to  their  usual 
discipline. 

"I  see  how  it  is,  my  brave  friends — ye  lack  a  leader 
here;  but  stay  not  for  that— I  will  guide  you  myself, 
and,  woman  as  I  am,  there  need  not  a  man  of  you 
fear  disgrace  where  a  Berenger  comrnands. — Trap 
my  palfrey  with  a  steel  saddle,  she  said,  "  and  that 
instantly."  She  snatched  from  the  ground  the  page's 
light  headpiece,  and  threw  it  over  her  hair,  caught  up 
his  drawn  sword,  and  went  on.  "'Here  I  promise 
you  my  countenance  and  guidance — this  eentlemari," 
she  pointed  to  Genvil.  "  shall  supply  my  lack  of  mili 
tary  skill.  He  looks  like  a  man  that  hath  seen  many 
a  day  of  battle,  and  can  well  teach  a  young  leader  her 
devoir." 

"Certes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spile  o 
himself,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the  same  time, 
"  many  a  battle  have  I  seen,  but  never  under  such  a 
coinmander." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  turned  on  Genvil,  "  you  do  not— cannot— 
will  not— refuse  to  follow  me?  You  do  not  as  a  sol- 
dier, for  my  weak  voice  supplies  your  captain's 
orders — you  cannot  as  a  gentleman,  fur  a  lady,  a  for- 
lorn and  distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon— you  will 
not  as  an  Englishman,  for  your  country,  your  sword, 
and  your  comrades  are  in  danger.  Unfurl  your  ban- 
ner, then,  and  march." 

"I  would  do  so,  upon  my  soul,  fair  lady,"  answered 
Genvil,  as  if  preparing  to  unfold  the  banner— "And 
Amelot  might  lead  us  well  enough,  with  advantagtj 
of  some  lessons  from  me.  But  I  wot  not  whether 
you  are  sending  us  on  the  right  road." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Eveline,  earnestly,  "it  must 
be  the  right  road  which  conducts  you  to  the  relief  of 
Wenlock  and  his  followers,  besieged  by  the  msurgent 
boors." 

"I  know  not,"  said  Genvil,  still  hesitating.  "Our 
leader  here,  said  Damian  de  Lacy,  protects  the  com- 
mons—men say  he  befriends  them — and  1  know  he 
quarrelled  with  Wild  Wenlock  once  for  some  petty 
wrong  he  did  to  the  miller's  wife  at  Twyford.  We 
should  be  finely  off,  when  our  fiery  young  leader  is  on 
foot  again,  if  he  should  find  we  had  been  fighting 
against  the  side  he  favoured." 

"Assure  yourself,"  said  the  maiden,  anxiously, 
"the  more  he  would  protect  the  commons  against 
oppression,  the  more  he  would  put  them  down  when 
oppressing  others.  Mount  and  ride — save  Wenlwk 
and  his  men— there  i.^  life  and  death  in  every  moment. 
I  will  warrant,  with  my  life  and  lands,  that  whatso- 
ever you  do  will  be  held  good  service  to  De  Lacy. 
Come,  then,  follow  me." 

"None  surely  can  know  sir  Damian's  purpose  bet- 
ter than  you,  fair  damsel,"  answered  Genvil ;  "nay,  for 
that  matter,  you  can  make  him  change  as  ye  list - 
And  so  I  will  march  with  the  men,  and  we  '.vJl  aid 
Wenlock,  if  it  is  yet  time,  as  I  trust  it  may ;  for  lie  is  a 
rugged  wolf,  ana  when  he  turns  to  bay,  will  cost  the 
boors  blood  enough  ere  they  sound  a  mort.  }5ut  Ho 
you  reiTiain  within  the  castle,  fair  lady,  and  trurit  lo 
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Amelot  and  me.— Come,  Sir  Page,  assume  the  com- 
mand, sir.ce  so  it  must  be;  though,  by  my  faith,  it  is 
oity  to  take  ibe  head-piece  from  that  pretty  head,  and 
the  sword  from  that  pretty  hand — By  Saint  George  ! 
lo  see  them  there  is  a  credit  to  the  soldier's  profes- 
eion." 

The  lady  accordingly  surrendered  the  weapons  to 
Amelot,  exhorting  hmi  in  few  words  to  forget  the 
ofience  he  had  received,  and  do  his  devoir  manfully. 
Mean  while  Genvil  slowly  unrolled  the  pennon— then 
ehook.  it  abroad,  and  without  putting  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  aided  himself  a  little  with  restmg  on  the  spear, 
and  tarew  himself  into  the  saddle,  heavily  armed  as 
he  was.  "  We  are  ready  now,  an  it  like  your  juve- 
nility," said  he  to  Amelot;  and  then  while  tlie  page 
was  putting  the  band  into  order,  he  whispered  to  iiis 
nearest  comrade,  ''^Methinks,  instead  of  this  old 
swallows's  tail,*  we  should  muster  rarely  under  a 
broidered  petticoat — a  furbelowed  petticoat  has  no 
fellow  in  my  mind. — Look  you,  Stephen  Pontoys — I 
can  forgive  Dainian  now  for  forgetting  his  uncle  and 
his  own  credit,  about  this  wench  ;  for,  by  my  faith, 
she  is  one  I  could  have  doated  to  death  upon  par 
amours.  Ah  !  evil  luck  be  the  women's  portion  !— 
they  govern  us  at  every  turn,  Steplien,  and  at  every 
age.  When  they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with  fair 
looks  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses  and  love 
lokens;  and  \\-Iien  they  are  of  middle  age,  they  work 
us  to  their  will  by  presents  and  courtesies,  red  wine 
and  red  gold  ;  and  when  they  are  old,  we  are  fain  to 
run  their  ewands  to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old 
leathern  visages.  Well,  old  De  Lacy  should  have 
staid  at  home  and  watched  his  falcon.  But  it  is  all 
one  to  us,  Stephen,  and  we  may  make  some  vantage 
to-day,  for  these  boors  have  plundered  more  than  one 
castle. 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  "the  boor  to  the 
booty,  and  the  banner-man  to  the  boor,  a  right  pithy 
proverb.  Bat,  prithee,  canst  tiiou  say  why  his  page- 
ship leads  us  not  forward  yet  ?" 

Psliaw !"  answered  Ganvil,  "the  shake  I  gave 
lim  hap  addled  his  brains — or  perchance  he  has  not 
swallowed  all  his  tears  yet ;  sloth  it  is  not,  for  'tis  a 
forward  cockeril  for  hi.s  5'ears,  wherever  honour  is  to 
be  won. — See,  they  now  be^in  to  move. — Well,  it  is  a 
singular  thing  this  gentle  blood,  Stephen  ;  for  here  is 
a  child  whom  I  but  now  ba.Tled  like  a  schoolbov, 
must  lead  us  gray-beards  where  we  may  get  our  heads 
broken,  and  that  at  tiie  command  of  a  light  lady." 

"I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty 
lady,"  answered  Stephen  Pontoys,  "  as  thisspringald 
Amelot  is  to  Sir  Damian  ;  and  so  we  poor  men  must 
obey  and  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

"  But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys — forget  not 
that." 

They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  and  upon  the  rond  leading  to  the  village,  in 
whicii,  as  they  understood  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
morning,  Wenlock  was  besieged  or  blockaded  by  a 
greatly  superior  number  of  the  insurgent  commons. 
Amelot  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  still  embar- 
rassed by  the  aflront  which  he  had  received  in  pre- 
sence of  the  soldiers,  and  lost  in  meditating  how  he 
was  to  eke  out  that  deficiency  of  e.xperience,  which  on 
former  occasions  iiad  been  supplied  by  the  counsels  of 
the  banner-man,  with  whom  he  was  ashamed  to  seek 
a  reconciliation.  But  Genvil  was  not  of  a  na'ure 
absolu  ely  sullen,  though  a  habitual  grumbler.  He 
rode  up  to  the  page,  and  having  made  his  obeisnnce, 
respectfully  asked  him  whether  it  were  not  well  that 
soine  one  or  two  of  their  number  pricked  forward 
apon  good  horses  to  learn  how  it  stood  with  Wen- 
lock,  and  whetlier  they  should  be  able  to  come  up  in 
time  to  his  assistance. 

"Methinks,  banner-man,"  answered  Amelot,  "you 
should  take  the  ruling  of  the  troop,  since  you  know 
so  fittingly  what  should  be  done.  You  may  be  the 
fitter  to  command,  because — But  I  will  not  upbraid 
you." 

•  The  pennon  of  a  knight  was,  in  shape,  a  Ung  streamer,  and 
ffirkert  like  a  swallow's  tail ;  the  banner  of  a  Hanneret  was 
IKjuart',  and  was  formed  into  the  other  by  ruttins  the  ends  from 
the  |i(^nnon.  It  was  thus  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
Knnon  of  John  Cliandob,  by  the  Black  Prince,  befora  liio  bailie 
*•■  NVinra. 


"  Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,"  replied 
Genvil ;  "  that  is  what  you  would  say;  and,  by  my 
faith,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it. 
But  is  it  not  peevish  in  thee  to  let  a  fair  expedition  be 
unwisely  conducted,  because  of  a  foolish  word  or  a 
sudden  action? — Come,  let  it  be  peace  with  us." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amelot;  "and  I 
will  send  out  an  advanped  party  upon  the  adventure, 
as  thou  hast  advised  me." 

"Let  It  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  the 
Chester  .spears— he  is  as  wily  as  an  old  fox,  anc 
neither  hope  nor  fear  will  draw  him  a  hairbreadth 
farther  than  judgment  warrants." 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  hint,  ana,  at  his 
command,  Pontoys  and  two  lances  darted  forward 
to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  them,  and  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  those  whom  they  were  advancing  to 
succour.  "  And  now  that  we  are  on  the  old  terms, 
Sir  Page,"  said  the  banner-man,  "  tell  me,  if  thou 
carist,  doth  not  yonder  fair  lady  love  our  handsome 
knight  par  amours?" 

"It  is  a  false  calumny,"'  said  Amelot,  indignantly; 
"betrothed  as  she  is  to  his  uncle,  I  am  convinced  she 
would  rather  die  than  have  such  a  thought,  and  so 
would  our  master.  I  have  noted  this  heretical  belief 
in  thee  before  now,  Genvil,  and  I  have  prayed  thee  to 
check  it.  You  know  the  thing  cannot  be,  for  you 
know  they  have  scarce  ever  met." 

"  How  should  I  know  that,"  said  Genvil,  ■"  or  thou 
either?  Watch  them  ever  so  close — much  water  slides 
past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller  never  wots  of.  Thev 
do  correspond;  that,  at  least,  thou  canst  not  deny?" 

"I  do  deny  it."  said  Amelot,  "as  I  deny  all  that 
can  touch  their  honour."' 

"Then  how,  in  Heaven's  narne,  comes  he  by  such 
perfect  knowledge  of  her  motions,  as  he  has  dis- 
played no  longer  since  than  the  morning?" 

''How  should  I  tell  ?"  answered  the  page  ;  "  there 
be  such  things,  surely,  as  saints  and  good  angels,  ant? 
jf  there  be  one  on  earth  deserves  their  protection,  it 
is  Dame  Eveline  Berenger." 

"  Well  said,  JMaster  Counsel-keeper,"  replied  Gen 
vil,  laughing  J  "but  that  will  hardly  i)ass  on  an  ok 
trooper.— Saints  and  angels,  quotha!  most  saintlike 
doings,  I  warrant  you." 

The  page  was  about  to  continue  his  angrj'  vindica- 
tion, when  Stephen  Pontoys  and  his  followers 
returned  upon  tJie  spur.  Wenlock  holds  out 
bravely,"  he  exclaimed,  "though  he  is  felly  girded 
in  with  these  boors.  The  large  crossbows  are  doing 
good  service  ;  and  I  little  doubt  his  making  his  place 
good  till  we  come  up,  if  it  please  you  to  ride  some- 
thing sharply.  They  have  assailed  the  barriers,  and 
were  close  up  to  them  even  now,  but  were  driven 
back  with  small  success." 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  motion  as 
might  consist  with  order,  and  soon  reached  the  top 
of  a  small  eminence,  beneath  which  lay  the  village 
where  Wenlock  was  making  his  defence.  The  air 
rung  with  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  insurgents, 
who,  numerous  as  bees,  and  possessed  of  that  dogged 
spirit  of  courage  so  pecuhar  to  the  English,  thronged 
like  ants  to  the  barriers,  and  endeavoured  to  break 
down  the  palisades,  or  to  climb  over  them,  m  despite 
of  the  showers  of  stones  and  arrows  from  within,  bj 
which  they  sulfered  great  loss,  as  well  as  by  the 
swords  and  battle-axes  of  the  men-at-arms,  when- 
ever they  came  to  hand-blows. 

"We  are  in  time,  we  are  iu  time,"  said  AmeloL 
dropping  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  and  joyfully  clapping 
his  hniids;  "shake  thy  baimer  abroad,  Genvil— 
give  Wenlock  and  his  fellows  a  fair  view  of  it.— 
Comrades,  hah— breathe  your  horses  for  a  moment.— 
Hark  hither,  Genvil— If  we  descend  by  yonder  broad 
pathway  into  the  meadov/ where  the  cattle  are" 

"  Bravo,  my  young  falcon  !"  replied  Genvil,  whose 
love  of  battle,  like  that  of  the  war-horse  of  Job, 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  spears,  and  at  the  sounc 
of  the  trumpet ;  "  we  shall  have  then  an  easy  fielc 
for  a  charge  on  yonder  knaves." 

"What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  villains  make!" 
said  Amelot;  "but  we  will  let  daylight  through  if 
%vith  our  lances — See,  Genvil,  the  defenders  hoist  a 
signal  to  show  thev  have  seen  us." 
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"A  signal  to  us?"  exclaimed  Genvil.  "  Bv  Hea- 
ven, it  is  a  white  Hag — a  signal  of  suircniier !' 

"  SuirendtT !  they'cannot  dreaiD  of  it,  when  wc  are 
advancing  to  their  succour,"  replied  Amelot ;  when 
two  or  three  melancholy  notes  from  tJie  trumpets 
of  the  besieged,  with  a  thundering  and  tumultuous 
ncclamatioii  from  the  besiegers,  rendered  the  fact 
mdispiitalile. 

"  Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said  Genvil, 
'■  and  the  ciiurls  enter  the  barricades  on  all  points. — 
Here  has  been  cowardice  or  treachery — What  is  to  be 

■Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  "retake  the 
p.ace  and  deliver  the  jirisoners." 

"Advance,  indeed!"  answered  the  banner-man — 
'"Not  a  horse's  length  by  my  counsel — vye  should 
have  every  nail  in  our  corslets  counted  with  arrow- 
shot,  before  we  got  down  the  hill  in  the  face  of  such 
a  multitude ;  and  the  place  to  storm  afterwards— it 
were  mere  insanity. 

"Yet  come  a  little  forward  along  with  iiie,"  said 
the  page  ;  "  perhaps  we  may  find  some  path  in  which 
we  could  descend  unperceived." 

Accordingly  they  rode  forward  a  little  way  to  recon- 
noitre the  face  of  the  hill,  the  page  still  urging  the 
possibility  of  descending  it  unperceived  amid  the  con- 
fusion, when  Genvil  answered  impatiently,  "Un- 
perceived ! — you  are  already  perceived — here  comes  a 
fellow,  pricking  towards  us  as  fast  as  his  beast  may 
Irot." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rider  came  up  to  them.  He  was 
a  short,  thick-set  peasant,  in  an  ordinary  frieze  jacket 
and  hose,  with  a  blue  cap  on  his  head,  which  he  had 
been  scarcely  able  to  pull  over  a  shock  head  of  red 
hair,  that  seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the  covering.  The 
man's  hands  were  bloody,  and  he'carried  at  his  sad- 
dlebow a  linen  bag,  which  was  also  stained  with 
blood.  "Ye  be  of  Damian  de  Lacy's  company,  be 
ye  notl"  said  this  rude  messenger:  and,  when  they 
ani^wered  in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  with  the 
sime  blunt  courtesy,  "Hob  Miller  of  Twyford  com- 
i!!tiids  him  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  and,  knowing  his 
pnrpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  commonwealth, 
ilul)  iVIiller  sends  him  toll  of  the  grist  which  he  hath 
grinded  ;"  and  with  that  he  took  from  the  bag  a  hu- 
man head,  and  tendered  it  to  Amelot. 

"It  is  Wenlock's  head,"  said  Genvil — "how  his 
eyes  stare !" 

"  They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now."  said 
the  boor — "  I  have  cured  him  of  caterwauling. 

"Thou !"  said  Amelot,  steppingback  in  disgust  and 
indignation. 

"Yes,  I  myself,"  replied  the  peasant:  "I  am 
Grand  Justiciary  of  the  Commons,  for  lack  of  a 
belter." 

"  Grand  hangman,  thou  wouldst  say,"  replied 
Genvil. 

"Call  if  what  thou  list,"  replied  the  peasant.  "  Tru- 
ly, it  behoves  men  in  state  to  give  good  example.  I'll 
bid  no  man  do  that  I  am  not  ready  to  do  niyself. 
It  is  as  easy  to  hang  a  man,  as  to  say  hang  him  ;  we 
will  have  no  splitting  of  otTices  in  this  new  world, 
which  is  happily  set  up  in  old  England." 

"Wretch!"  said  Amelot,  "take  back  thy  bloody 
token  to  them  that  sent  thee !  Hadst  thou  not  come 
upon  assurance,  I  had  pinned  thee  to  the  earth  with 
my  lance — But,  be  assured,  your  cruelty  shall  be  fear- 
fofly  avenged. — Come,  Genvil,  let  us  to  our  men: 
there  is  no  farther  use  in  abiding  here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  recep- 
tion, stood  staring  after  them  for  a  few  moments,  then 
replaced  his  bloody  trophy  in  the  wallet,  and  rode 
back  to  them  who  sent  him. 

"This  comes  of  meddling  with  men's  amourettes," 
said  Genvil;  "Sir  Damian  would  needs  brawl  with 
Wenlock  about  his  dealings  with  this  miller's  daugh- 
ter, and  you  see  they  account  him  a  favourer  of  their 
ito«ieiprise;  it  will  be  well  if  others  do  not  take  up  the 
i^tTie  opinion. — I  wish  we  were  rid  of  the  trouble 
♦iiich  such  suspicions  may  bring  upon  us — ".y,  were 
k  at  the  price  of  my  best  horse— I  am  like  to  lose  him 
«  any  rate  with  the  day's  hard  service,  and  I  would 
Wwore  the  worst  it  is  to  cost  us." 
■  The  p.arty  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  to 
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the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  not  without 
losing  several  of  their  number  by  the  way,  some 
straggling  owing  to  the  weariness  of  their  horses, 
and  others  taking  the  opportunity  of  des<'rtion,  in 
order  to  join  with  the  bands  of  insurgents  and  plun- 
derers, who  had  now  gathered  together  in  diflerent 
quarters,  and  were  augmented  by  recruits  from  the 
dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that  tht 
state  of  his  master  was  still  very  precarious,  and  that 
the  Lady  Eveline,  though  much  exhausted,  had  not 
yet  retired  to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his  return  with 
impatience.  He  was  introduced  to  her  accordingly, 
and,  with  a  heavv  heart,  mentioned  the  ineflectual 
event  of  his  expedition. 

"  Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us !"  said  the  Lady 
Eveline ;  "  for  it  seems  as  if  a  plague  or  pest  attached 
to  me,  and  extended  itself  to  all  who  interest  them- 
selves in  my  welfare.  From  the  moment  they  do  so, 
their  very  virtues  become  snares  to  them  ;  and  what 
would,  in  every  other  case,  recommend  them  to 
honour,  is  turned  to  destruction  to  the  friends  of  Eve- 
line Berenger." 

"  Pear  not,  fair  lady,"  said  Amelot ;  "  there  are  still 
men  enough  in  my  master's  camp  to  put  down  these 
disturbers" of  the  public  peace.  I  will  but  abide  to 
receive  his  instructions,  and  will  hence'  to-iiiorrow, 
and  draw  out  a  force  to  restore  quiet  in  this  part  ol 
the  country." 

"Alas!  vou  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it."  replied 
Eveline.  "Since  you  went  hence,  we  have  received 
certain  notice,  that  when  the  soldiers  at  Sir  Damian's 
camp  heard  of  the  accident  which  he  this  morning 
met  with,  already  discontented  with  the  inactive  life 
which  they  had  of  late  led,  and  dispirited  by  the  hurts 
and  reported  death  of  their  leader,  they  nave  alto- 
gether broken  up  and  dispersed  their  forces. — Yet  be 
of  good  courage,  Amelot,"  she  said;  "this  house  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  out  a  worse  tempest  than  any 
that  is  likely  to  be  poured  on  it ;  and  if  all  men  desert 
your  master  in  wounds  and  affliction,  it  becomes  yet 
more  the  part  of  Eveline  Bertnger  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect her  deliverer." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 

Let  our  proud  trumpet  shake  tlieir  castle  wall, 
Menacing  death  and  ruin.-OTWAV. 

The  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter  con- 
cluded were  necessarily  told  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  as 
the  person  whom  they  chiefly  concerned  ;  and  Lady 
Eveline  herself  undertook  the  task  of  communica- 
ting them,  mingling  what  she  said  with  tears,  and 
again  interrupting  those  tears  to  suggest  topics  of 
hope  and  comfort,  which  carried  no  consolation  to 
her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face  turned 
towards  her,  listening  to  the  disastrous  tidings,  as 
one  who  was  no  otherwise  affected  by  them,  than  as 
they  regarded  her  who  told  the  story.  When  she  had 
done  speaking,  he  continued  as  in  a  reverie,  with  his 
eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  her,  that  she  rose  up,  with 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  looks  by  which  she 
felt  herself  embarrassed.  He  hastened  to  speak,  that 
he  might  prevent  her  departure.  "All  that  you  have 
said,  fair  lady,"  he  replied,  "  had  been  enfnigh,  if  told 
^y  another,  to  have  broken  my  heart;  for  it  tells  me 
that  the  power  and  honour  yf  my  house,  so  solemnly 
committed  to  my  ciiarge,  have  been  blasted  in  my 
misfortunes.  But  when  I  look  upon  you.  and  hear 
your  voice,  I  forget  every  thing,  saving  that  you  have 
been  rescued,  and  are  here  in  honour  and  safety. 
Let  me  therefore  pray  of  j'our  goodness  that  1  inMV 
be  removed  from  the  castle  which  holds  you.  and  sent 
elsewhere.  I  am  in  no  shape  worthy  of  your  farthei 
care,  since  I  have  no  longer  the  swords  of  others  at 
my  disposal,  and  am  totally  unable  for  the  present  to 
draw  my  own." 

"  And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think  of  me  in 
your  own  misfortunes,  noble  knight,"  answered  Eve- 
line, "can  you  suppose  that  I  forget  wherefore,  and 
in  whose  rescue,  these  wounds  were  incurred  7  Nr», 
Damian,  sneak  not  of  removal— while  there  i.^  a  turre? 
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of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  standing,  within  that  turret 
shall  you  find  shelter  and  protection.  Such,  1  am 
well  assured,  would  be  the  pleaoure  of  your  uucle, 
were  he  lierc  in  person." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had 
seized  upon  Damian  ;  for,  repeating  the  words  "My 
uncle!"  he  writhed  himself  round,  and  averted  his 
face  from  Eveline ;  then  again  composmg  himself. 
repUed,  ''  Alas !  knew  my  uncle  how  ill  I  have  obeyed 
his  precepts,  instead  of  sheltering  me  within  this 
house,  he  would  command  me  to  be  flung  from  the 
battlements !"    .       . 

'■  Fear  not  his  displeasure,"  said  Eveline,  again 
preparing  to  withdraw  ;  "  but  endeavour,  by  the  com- 
posure of  your  spirit,  to  aid  the  healing  of  your 
wounds ;  when,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  again 
to  establish  good  order  in  the  Constable's  jurisdic- 
tion, long  before  his  return." 

She. coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words, 
and  hastily  left  the  apartment.  When  she  was  in 
her  own  chauiber,  she  dismissed  her  other  attend- 
ants, and  retained  Rose.  ''  What  dost  thou  think  of 
these  things,  my  wise  maiden  and  monitress?"  said 
slie. 

"I  would,"  replied  Rose,  "either  that  this  young 
knight  had  never  entered  this  castle — or,  that  beinn 
here,  he  could  presently  leave  it— or,  that  he  could 
honourably  remain  here  for  ever." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  by  remaining  here  for 
ever?"  said  Eveline,  sharply  and  hastily. 

'"Let  me  answer  that  question  with  another — How 
long  has  the  Constable  of  Chester  been  absent  from 
England  V 

"  Three  years  come  Saint  Clement's  day,"  said 
Eveline;  "  and  what  of  that?" 

"Nay,  nothing;  but" 

"  But  what '? — I  command  you  to  speak  out." 

"A  few  weeks  will  place  your  hand  at  your  own 
disposal." 

"And  think  you,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  rising  with 
dignity,  "  that  there  are  no  bonds  save  those  wliich 
are  drawn  by  the  scribe's  pen  ? — We  know  little  of 
the  Constable's  adventures;  but  we  know  enoui'h  to 
show  that  his  towering  hopes  have  fallen,  and  his 
sword  and  courage  proved  too  weak  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Suppose  him  return- 
ing some  brief  time  hence,  as  we  have  seen  so  many 
crusaders  regain  their  homes,  poor  and  broken  iii 
health — suppjse  that  he  finds  his  lands  laid  waste, 
and  his  followers  disiiersed,  by  the  consequence  of 
their  late  misfortunes,  how  would  it  sound  should  he 
also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  wedded  and 
endowed  with  her  substance  the  nephew  whom  he 
most  trusted ! — Dost  thou  think  such  an  engagement 
is  like  a  Lombard's  mortgage,  vyhich  must  be  redeemed 
on  the  very  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to  be  awarded  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell,  madam,"  replied  Rose;  "but  the 
that  keep  their  convenanl  to  the  letter,  are,  in  m, 
country,  held  bound  to  no  more  .'" 

"That  is  a  Flemish  fashion.  Rose,"  said  her  mis- 
tress; "  but  the  honour  of  a  Xorman  is  not  satisfied 
with  an  observance  so  limited.  What !  wouldsi  thou 
have  my  honour,  my  affections,  my  duty,  all  tliat  is 
most  valuable  to  a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  pro- 
gress of  tlie  kalendar  which  a  usurer  watches  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  on  a  forfeited  pledge?— .-Vm  I 
such  a  mere  commodity,  that  1  must  belong  to  one 
man  if  he  clainis  me  before  IMichaelmas,  to  another 
if  he  comes  afterwards  7 — No,  Rose;  I  did  not  thus 
interpret  my  enjiagement,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by 
the  special  providence  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse." 

"It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady," 
answered  the  attendant;  "yei  you  are  so  young— so 
beset  with  perils — so  much  e.vposed  to  calumny — that 
I,  at  least,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  you  may 
have  a  legal  companion  and  'protector,  see  it  as  an 
extrication  from  much  doubt  and  danger." 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  Rose,"  answered  Eveline; 
"  do  not  liken  your  mistress  to  those  provident  dames, 
who,  while  one  husband  yet  lives,  though  in  old  age 
or  weak  health,  are  prudently  engaged  in  plotting  for 
another." 

'  Enough,  mv  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose;— "yet  not 


so.  Perinit  me  one  word  more.  Since  you  are  de- 
termined not  to  avail  yourself  of  your  freedom,  even 
when  the  fatal  period  of  jour  engagement  is  expired, 
why  sufier  this  young  man  to  share  our  solitude? — 
He  is  surely  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  some  other 
plane  of  security.  Let  us  resume  our  former  seques- 
tered mode  of  life,  until  Providence  send  us  some 
better  or  more  certain  prospects." 

Eveline  sighed — looked  down — then  looking  up- 
wards, once  more  fiad  opened  her  lips  to  express 
her  willingness  to  enforce  so  reasonable  an  arrange- 
ment, but  for  Damian's  recent  wounds,  and  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  when  she  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  shrill  sound  of  trumpets  blown 
before  the  gate  of  the  castle ;  and  Raoul,  with 
anxiety  on  his  brow,  came  limping  to  inform  his 
lady,  that  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursuivant-at- 
arms,  in  the  royal  livery,  with  a  strong  guard,  was 
in  front  of  the  castle,  and  demanded  admittance  in 
the  name  of  the  King. 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  "  Not 
even  to  the  King's  order  shall  the  castle  of  my  an- 
cestors be  opened,  until  we  are  well  assured  of  the 
person  by  whom,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  it  is 
demanded.  We  will  ourself  to  the  gate,  and  learn 
the  meaning  of  this  summons. — My  veil.  Rose;  and 
call  my  women. — Again  that  trumpet  sounds  !  Alas ! 
it  rings  like  a  signal  to  death  and  ruin." 

The  prophetic  apprehensions  of  Eveline  were  not 
false;  for  scarce  had  she  reached  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  when  she  was  met  by  the  page  Amelot,  in 
a  state  of  such  disordered  apprehension  as  an  eleve  of 
chivalry  was  scarce  on  any  occasion  permitted  to 
display.  "  Lady,  noble  lady,"  he  said  hasiily  bend- 
ing his  knee  to  Eveline,  "  save  my  dearest  master  ! — 
You,  and  you  alone,  can  save  him  at  this  extremity." 

"I!"  said  Eveline,  in  astonishment — "I  save  him? 
And  from  what  danger?- God  knowshow  willingly  I" 

There  she  stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  to  trusr, 
herself  with  expressing  what  rose  to  her  lips. 

"Guy  Monthermer,  lady,  is  at  the  gate,  with  a 
pursuivant  and  the  royal  banner.  The  hereditary 
enenty  i)f  the  House  of  Lacy,  thus  accompaniea 
comes  hither  for  no  good — the  extent  of  the  evil  1 
kno  V  not,  but  for  evil  he  comes.    My  master  slew  his 

nephew  at  the  field  of  Malpas,  and  therefore" 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  another  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, which  rung,  as  if  in  shrill  impatience,  through 
the  vaults  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  and  founa  that 
the  wardens,  and  others  who  attended  there,  were 
looking  on  each  other  with  doubtful  and  alarmed 
countenances,  which  they  turned  upon  her  at  her 
arrival,  as  if  to  seek  from  their  mistress  the  comfort 
and  the  courage  which  they  could  not  communicate  to 
each  other.  Without  the  gate  mounted,  and  in  com- 
plete armour,  was  an  elderly  and  state'y  knight, 
whose  raised  visor  and  beaver  depressed,  showed  a 
beard  already  grizzled.  Keside  him  appeared  the 
pursuivant  on  horseback,  the  royal  armseinbroidered 
on  his  heraldic  dress  of  office,  and  all  the  importance 
of  ollended  consequence  on  his  countenance,  which 
was  shaded  by  his  barret-cap  and  triple  plume. 
They  were  attended  by  a  body  of  about  fifty  soldiers, 
arranged  under  the  guidon  of  England. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  appeared  at  the  barrier,  the 
knight,  after  a  slight  reverence,  which  seemed  mure 
in  formal  courtesy  than  in  kindness,  demanded  if  he 
saw  the  daughter  of  Ramond  Berenger.  ".And  is  il," 
he  continued,  when  he  had  received  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  "  before  the  castle  of  that  approved  and 
favoured  ser\'ant  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  that  Kins 
Henry's  trumpets  have  thrice  sounded,  without 
obtaining  an  entrance  for  those  who  are  honoured 
with  their  Sovereign's  commaii-d?" 

"My  condition,'  answered  Eveline,  "must  excuse 
my  caution.  I  am  a  lone  maiden,  residing  in  a 
frontier  fortress.  I  may  admit  no  one  without 
inquiring  his  purpose  and  being  assured  that  his 
entran'^e  consists  with  the  safety  of  the  place,  and 
mine  own  honour." 

"  Since  your  are  so  punctilious,  lady,"  replied 
Monthermer,  "know,  that  in  the  present  distracted 
state  of   the  country,   it   is  his   Grace   the    King's 
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pleasure  to  place  within  voiirwnrfs  a  body  of  inen-at- 
arnis,  puffioient  to  guard  this  important  casile,  both 
from  the  insurgent  peasants  who  burn  and  slay, 
and  from  the  Welsh,  m  ho,  it  must  be  expeeled,  wil'li 
nccordini<  to  their  wont  in  time  of  disturbance,  make 
incursions  on  the  frontiers.  Undo  your  gates,  then 
f^ady  of  Berenger,  and  suffer  his  Grace's  forces  to 
enter  the  castle." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  lady  "  this  castle,  like 
every  other  fortress  in  England,  is  the  King's  bylaw; 
hut  by  law  also  I  am  the  Keeper  and  defender  of  it ; 
and  it  is  the  tonure  by  which  my  ancestors  held  these 
lands.  I  have  men  enough  to  maintain  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  in  my  tittie,  as  my  father,  and  my  grand- 
father before  him,  defended  it  in  theirs.  The  King  is 
gracious  to  send  me  succours,  but  I  need  not  the  aid 
of  hirelings;  neither  do  I  think  it  safe  to  admit  such 
into  my  castle,  who  may,  in  this  lawless  time,  make 
themselves  masters  of  it  for  other  than  its  lawful 
mistress." 

"Lady,"  replied  the  old  warrior,  "his  grace  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  motives  which  produce  a  contumacy 
like  this.  It  is  not  any  apprehension  for  the  roval 
forces  which  influences  you,  a  royal  vassal,  in  this 
refractory  conduct.  I  might  proceed  upon  your  re- 
fusal to  proclaim  vou  a  traitor  to  the  Crown,  but  the 
King  remembers  the  services  of  your  father.  Know, 
then,  we  ara  not  ignorant  that  Damian  dp  Lacy, 
accused  of  instigating  and  heading  this  insurrection, 
of  deserting  his  duty  in  the  field,  and  abandoning  a 
noble  comrade  to  the  sword  of  the  brut.-il  peasants, 
has  found  shelter  under  this  roof  with  little  credit  to 
your  loyalty  as  a  vassal,  or  your  conduct  as  a  high-born 
maiden.  Deliver  him  up  to  us,  and  I  will  draw  off 
these  men-at-arms,  and  dispense,  though  I  may  scarce 
answer  doing  so,  with  the  occupation  of  the  castle." 
"Guy  de  Monihermer,"  answered  Eveline,  "he 
that  throws  a  stain  on  my  name,  speaks  falsely  and 
unworthily;  as  for  Damian  (le  Lacy,  he  knows  how 
to  defend  his  own  fame.  This  only  let  me  say,  that, 
while  he  take.s  his  abode  in  thecastiepf  the  betrothed 
of  his  kinsman,  she  delivers  him  to  no  one,  least  of  all 
to  his  well-known  feudal  eneiiiy — Drop  the  portcullis, 
wardens  and  let  it  not  be  raised  without  my  special 
ordrr." 

The  portcullis,  as  she  spoke,  fell  rattling  and  clang- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  Monthermer,  in  baffled  spite, 
remained  excluded  froiri  the  castle.  "Unworthy 
lady" — he  began  in  passion,  then  checking  himself, 
said  calmly  to  the  pursuivant,  "Ye  are  witness  that 
she  hath  admitted  that  the  traitor  is  within  that 
1  castle— ye  are  witness  that,  lawfully  summoned,  this 
Eveline  Berenger  refuses  to  deliver  him  up.  Do  your 
dutv.  Sir  Pursuivant,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases." 

The  piusuivant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed,  in 
the  formal  and  fatal  phrase  befitting  the  occasion,  that 
Eveline  Berenger,  lawfully  summoned,  refusing  to 
admit  the  King's  forces  into  her  castle,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  body  of  i.  false  traitor,  called  Damian  de  Lacy. 
had  herself  incurred  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and 
had  involved  within  the  same  doom  all  who  aided, 
abetted,  or  maintained  her  in  holding  out  the  said 
castle  against  their  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Anjou. 
The  trumpets,  so  soon  as  the  voice  of  the  herald  had 
ceased,  confirmed  the  doom  he  had  pronounced,  by  a 
long  and  ominous  peal,  startling  from  tlifir  nests  the 
owiand  the  raven,  who  replied  to  it  by  their  ill-boding 
screams. 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each  other 
with  blank  and  dejected  countenances,  while  Mont- 
hermer, raising  aloft  his  lance,  e.xelnimed,  as  he 
turned  his  horse  from  the  castle  gate,  "  When  I  next 
approach  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  it  will  be  not  merely 
to  intihiate,  but  to  execute,  the  mandate  of  my  Sove- 
reign." 

As  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  retreat 

of  Monthermer  and   his  associates,  and  to  consider 

j  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency,  she  heard  one 

1  of  the  Flemings,  in  a  low  tone,  ask  an  Englishman, 

who  stood  beside  him,  what  was  the  meaning  of  a 

traitor. 

"One  who  betrayeth  a  trust  reposed — a  betrayer," 
tsaid  the  itiifrpreter. 
'J'he  piirase  which  he  used  recalled   to  Eveline's 


memory  her  boding  vision  or  dream.  "Alas!"  she 
said,  "  the  vengeance  of  the  fiend  is  about  to  be  ac- 
complished. Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid— these 
epithets  have  long  been  mine.  Betrothed  !— wo's 
me!  it  is  the  key-sione  of  my  destiny.  Betrayer  i 
am  now  denounced,  though,  thank  God,  I  am  clear 
from  the  guilt!  It  only  follows  that  I  should  he  be- 
trayed, and  the  evil  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Out  on  ye,  owl.s  ;— Notliing  but  songs  of  death  T 

Richard  III. 

More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
event  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  had  been 
the  precursor  of  others  of  still  greater  importance, 
which  will  evolve  themselves  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative.  But,  as  we  profess  to  present  to  the  reader 
not  a  precise  detail  of  circumstances,  according  to 
their  order  and  date,  but  a  series  of  pictures,  endea- 
vouring to  exhibit  the  most  striking  incidents  before 
the  eye  or  imagination  of  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
we  therefore  open  a  new  scene,  and  bring  other  actors 
upon  the  stage. 

Along  a  wasted  tract  of  country,  more  than  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  in  the  heat 
of  a  summer  noon,  which  shed  a  burning  lustre  on 
the  silent  valley  and  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  cotta- 
ges with  which  it  had  been  once  graced,  two  travellers 
walked  slowly,  whose  palmer  cloaks,  pilgrims'  staves, 
large  slouched  hats,  with  a  scallop  shell  bound  on  the 
front  of  each,  above  all,  the  cross,  cut  in  red  cloth 
upon  their  shoulders,  marked  them  as  pilgrims  who 
had  accomplished  their  vow,  and  had  returned  from 
that  fatal  bourne,  from  which  in  those  days,  returned 
so  few  of  the  thousands  who  visited  it,  whether  in 
the  love  of  enterprise,  or  in  the  ardour  of  devotion. 

"The  pilgrims  had  passed,  that  morning,  through  a 
scene  of  devastation  similar  to,  and  scarce  surpassed 
in  misery  by,  those  which  they  had  often  trod  during 
the  wars  of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen  hamlets  which 
appeared  to  have  suffered  all  the  fury  of  military  ex- 
ecution, the  housed  being  burned  to  the  ground  ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  carcasses  of  the  miserable  inhabit- 
ants, or  rather  relics  of  such  objects,  were  suspended 
on  temporary  gibbets,  or  on  the  trees,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  standing,  only,  it  would  seem,  to 
serve  the  convenience  of  the  executioners.  Living 
creatures  they  saw  none,  excepting  those  wild  denizens 
of  nature  who  seemed  silently  resuming  the  now 
wasted  district,  from  which  they  rnight  have  been 
formerly  expelled  by  the  course  of  civilization.  Their 
ears  were  no  less  disagreeably  occupied  than  their 
eyes.  The  pensive  travellers  might  indeed  hear  the 
screams  of  t.he  raven,  as  if  lamenting  the  decay  of  the 
carnage  on  which  he  had  been  gorged ;  and  now  and 
then  tlie  plaintive  howl  of  some  dog,  deprived  of  his 
home  and  master;  but  no  sounds  which  argued  either 
labour  or  domestication  of  any  kind. 

The  sable  figures,  who  with  wearied  steps,  as  it  ap- 
peared, travelled  through  these  scenes  of  desolation 
and  ravage,  seemed  assimilated  to  them  in  appear- 
ance. They  spoke  not  with  each  other— they  looked 
not  to  each  other — but  one,  the  shorter  of  the  pair, 
keeping  about  half  a  pace  in  front  of  his  companion, 
they  moved  slowly,  as  priests  returning  from  a  smner's 
death-bed,  or  rather  as  spectres  flitting  along  the  pre 
cints  of  a  churchyard. 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound,  on  the  tiip 
of  which  was  placed  one  of  those  receptacles  for  the 
deadof  the  ancient  British  chiefs  of  distinction,  called 
Kist-Vaen,  which  are  composed  of  upright  fragmenrL= 
of  granite,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  coffin,  or 
something  bearing  that  resemblance.  The  sepulchr-? 
had  been  long  violated  by  the  victorious  Saxons 
either  in  scorn  or  in  idle  curio.sity,  or  because  trea 
sures  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  concealed  in 
such  spots.  The  huge  flat  stonti  which  had  once  been 
the  cover  of  the  coffin,  if  so  it  might  De  termed,  lav 
broken  in  two  pieces  at  some  distance  from  the  sepul- 
chre; and,  overgrown  as  the  fragments  w-ere  with 
grass  and  lichens,  showed  plainly  that  the  lid  had  been 
removed  'o  its  present  situation  many  years  betbr*- 
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Ast'inted  and  doddered  oak  sti!!  spread  its  branclios 
over  the  open  and  rude  iiiaiis-jleum,  as  if  the  Druid's 
badge  and  emblem,  shattered  and  storm-hroken,  was 
stil!  bending  to  offer  its  protection  to  the  last  ren'inants 
of  their  worship. 

"This,  then,  is  the  Klst-vaen"  said  the  shorter 
pilgrim;  "and  here  we  must  abide  tidings  of  our 
Kcout.  But  what,  Philip  Gnarine,  have  we  to  expect 
as  an  explanation  of  the  devastation  which  we  have 
traversed '?" 

"  Some  incursion  of  the  Welsh  wolves,  my  lord," 
replied  Guarine  ;'  "and,  by  Our  Lady,  here  lies  a  poor 
Saxon  sheep  whom  they  have  snapped  up." 

The  Constable  (for  he  was  tiie  pilgrim  who  had 
walked  foremost)  turned  as  he  heard  his  sciuire  speak, 
and  saw  the  corpse  of  a  man  amongst  the  long  grass; 
by  which,  indeea,  it  was  so  hidden,  that  he  himself 
had  passed  without  notice,  what  the  esquire,  in  less 
abstracted  mood,  had  not  failed  to  observe.  The  lea- 
thern doublet  of  the  slain  bespoke  him  an  English 
peasant — the  body  lay  on  its  face,  and  the  arrow 
which  had  caused  his  death  still  stuck  in  his  back. 

Philip  Guarine,  with  the  cool  indifference  of  one 
accustomed  to  such  scenes,  drew  the  shaft  from  the 
man's  back,  as  composedly  as  he  would  have  re- 
nioveil  it  from  the  body  of  a  deer.  With  similar  in- 
difference the  Constable  signed  to  his  esquire  to  give 
him  the  arrow — looked  at  it  with  indolent  curiosity, 
and  then  said,  "  Thou  hast  forgotten  thy  old  craft, 
Guarine,  when  thou  callest  that  a  Welsh  sliaft.  Trust 
me,  it  flew  from  a  ?s'orman  bow;  but  why  it  should 
be  found  in  the  body  of  that  English  churl,  I  can  ill 
guess." 

"  Some  ninaway  serf]  I  would  warrant— some  mon- 
grel cur,  who  had  joined  the  Welsh  pack  of  hounds," 
answered  the  esquire. 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Constable;  "but  I  rather 
augur  some  civil  war  among  the  Lords  Marchers 
themselves.  The  Welsh,  indeed,  sweep  the  villages, 
and  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  blood  and  ashes. 
but  here  even  castles  seem  to  have  been  stormed  and 
taken.  3Iay  God  send  us  good  news  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse !" 

"  Amen  !"  replied  his  squire ;  "  but  if  Renault  Vidal 
brings  it,  'twill  be  the  first  time  he  has  proved  a  bird 
of  good  omen." 

Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  "I  have  already  told 
thee  thou  art  a  jealous-pated  fool.  How  many  times 
has  Vidal  shown  his  faith  in  doubt— his  address  in 
difficulty — his  courage  in  battle — his  patience  under 
suffering  T' 

"It  may  be  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  Gua- 
rine; "yet — but  what  avails  to  speak? — I  own  he 
has  done  you  sometimes  good  service ;  but  loath 
were  1  that  your  life  or  honour  were  at  the  mercy  of 
flenault  Vidal." 

"In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  thou  peevish  and 
suspicious  fool,  what  is  it  thou  canst  found  upon  to 
his  prejudice?" 

"Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine,  "but  in- 
Btinclive  suspicion  and  aversion.  The  child  that,  for 
t!ie  first  time,  sees  a  snake,  knows  nothing  of  its  evil 
properties,  yet  he  will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up  as 
he  would  a  butterfly.  Such  is  my  dislike  of  Vidal — I 
cannot  help  it.  I  could  pardon  tiie  man  his  malicious 
and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when  he  thinks  no  one 
oijserves  hi'in ;  but  his  sneering  laugh  I  cannot  for- 
give— it  is  like  the  beast  we  heard  of  in  Judea,  who 
laughs,  they  say,  before  he  tears  and  destroys." 

"  Philip,'  said  De  Lacy,  "  I  am  sorry  for  thee— 
surry,  from  my  soul,  to  see  such  a  predominating  and 
rauseiess  jealousy  occupy  the  brain  of  a  gallant  old 
soldiei.  Here,  in  this  last  misfortune,  to  recall  no 
more  ancient  proofs  of  his  fidelity,  could  he  mean 
t  therwise  tiian  well  with  us^  when,  thrown  by  ship- 
wreck upon  the  coast  of  Waies,  we  would  have  been 
doomed  to  instant  death,  had  the  Cymri  recognised 
10  ine  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  in  thee  his  trusty 
tsquire,  the  executioner  of  his  commands  against  the 
\\'clsh  in  so  many  instances  ?" 

"I  acknowledge,"  said  Philip  Guarine,  "death  had 
feurtly  been  our  fortune,  had  not  tiiat  man's  ingenuity 
ii.presenled  us  as  pilgrims,  and,  under  that  character, 
arte  1  as  our  inierpreier — and  in  that  cliaracter  he 


entirely  precluded  us  from  getting  information  fronn 
any  one  respecting  tlie  state  of  things  here,  which  it 
behoved  vour  lordship  much  to  know,  and  which  I 
must  needs  sav  looks  gloomy  and  suspicious  enough." 

'■  Stil!  art  t^ou  a  fool,  Guarine,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble; "for,  look  you,  had  Vidal  meant  ill  by  us,  why 
should  he  not  have  betrayed  us  to  the  Welsh,  or  suf- 
fered us,  by  showing  such  knowledge  as  thou  and  1 
may  have  of  their  gibberish,  to  betray  ourselves  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Guarine,  "I  may  be  silenced, 
but  not  satisfied.  All  the  fair  words  he  can  speaK— 
all  the  fine  tunes  he  can  play — Renault  Vidal  will  be 
to  my  eyes  ever  a  dark  and  suspicious  man,  with  fea- 
tures always  ready  to  mould  themselves  into  the  fit- 
test form  to  attract  confidence;  witii  a  tongue  framed 
to  utter  the  most  flattering  and  agreeable  words  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  to  plav  shrewd  plainness  or 
blunt  honesty;  and  an  eye  which,  when  he  thinks 
himsel  unobserved,  contradicts  every  assumed  ex- 
pression of  features,  every  protestation  of  honesty, 
and  every  word  of  courtesy  or  cordiality  to  which  his 
tongue  has  given  utterance.  But  I  speak  not  more 
on  the  subject ;  only  I  am  an  old  mastiff,  of  the  true 
breed — I  love  my  master,  but  cannot  endure  some  of 
those  whom  he  favours ;  and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  cornea 
Vidal,  to  give  us  such  an  account  of  cur  situation,  as 
it  shall  please  him." 

A  horseman  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  the  path 
towards  the  Kist-vaen,  with  a  hasty  pace;  and  his 
dress,  in  which  something  of  the  Eastern  fashion  was 
manifest,  with  the  fantastic  attire  usually  worn  by 
men  of  his  profession,  made  the  Constable  aware  that 
the  minstrel,  of  whom  they  were  speaking,  was  ra- 
pidly approaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  Lacy  rendered  this  attendant  no 
more  than  what  in  justice  he  supposed  his  services 
demanded,  when  he  vindicated  him  from  the  suspi- 
cions thrown  out  by  Guarine,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  had  sometimes  shared  those  suspicions,  and 
was  often  angry  at  himself,  as  a  just  and  honest  man. 
for  censuring,  on  the  slight  testimony  of  looks,  and 
sometimes  casual  expressions,  a  fidelitj-  wliich  seemed 
to  be  proved  by  many  acts  of  zeal  and  integrity. 

When  Vidal  approached  and  dismounted  to  make 
his  obeisance,  his  master  hasted  to  speak  to  him  in 
words  of  favour,  as  if  conscious  he  had  been  partly 
sharing  Guarine's  unjust  judgment  upori  him,  by  even 
listening  to  it.  "  Welcome,  my  trusty  Vidal."  he  said ; 
"thou  hast  been  the  raven  that  fed  us  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Wales,  be  now  the  dove  that  brings  us  good 
tidings  from  the  Marches.— Thou  art  silent.  What 
mean  these  dowmcast  looks— that  embarrassed  car- 
riage—that cap  plucked  down  o'er  thine  eyes'?— In 
God's  name,  man,  speak !— Fear  not  for  me — I  can 
bear  worse  than  tongue  of  man  may  tell.  Thou  hast 
seen  me  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  when  my  brave  fol- 
lowers fell,  man  by  man,  around  me,  and  when  1  was 
left  well  nigh  alone— and  did  I  blench  then  7— Thou 
hast  seen  me  when  the  ship's  keel  lay  grating  on  tiie 
rock,  and  the  billows  flew  in  foam  over  her  deck  —did 
I  blench  then  7—IVo— nor  will  I  now." 

"Boast  not,"  said  the  minstrel,  looking  fixedly  upon 
the  Constable,  as  the  former  assumed  the  port  and 
countenanceof  one  who  sets  Fortune  and  her  utmost 
malice  at  defiance — "boast  not,  lest  thy  bands  be 
made  strong." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during  which  the 
group  formed  at  this  instant  a  singular  picture. 

Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  seem  to  fear  the  !R 
tidings  which  impended,  the  Constable  confronted  his 
messenger  with  person  erect,  arms  foMed,  and  brpw 
expanded  with  resolution  ;  while  the  minstrel,  ca-ried 
beyond  his  usual  and  guarded  apathy  by  the  interest 
of  the  moment,  bent  on  his  master  a  keen  fixed  glancBn 
as  if  to  observe  whether  his  courage  was  real  or  as- 
sumed. 

Philip  Guarine,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  Heaven, 
in  assigning  him  a  rough  exterior,  had  denied  neither 
sense  nor  observation,  kept  his  eye  in  turn  firmly  fixed 
on  Vidal,  as  if  endeavouring  to  determine  what  was 
the  character  of  that  deep  interest  which  gleamed  in 
the  mnstrel's  looks  apparently,  and  was_ unable  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  that  of  a  faithful  domestic 
svinoathetically  agitated  by  the  bad  news  with  whicn 
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he  was  about  to  afflict  his  master,  or  that  of  an  exe- 
cutioner standing  with  his  knife  suspended  over  his 
victim,  def^.rrin"  his  blow  until  he  should  discover 
where  it  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  In  Guarine's 
mind,  prejudiced,  perhaps,  by  the  previous  opinion  he 
had  :ntertained,  the  latter  sentiment  so  decidedly  pre- 
dominated, that  he  longed  to  raise  his  staff,  and  strike 
down  to  the  earth  the  servant,  who  seemed  thus 
to  enjoy  the  protracted  sufferings  of  their  common 
master. 

At  length  a  convulsive  movement  crossed  the  brow 
of  the  Constable,  and  Guarine,  when  he  beheld  a  sar- 
donic smile  begin  to  curl  Vidal's  lip,  could  keep  silence 
no  longer.     "  Vidal."  hesaid,  "  thou  art  a" 

"A  Ijcarer  of  bad  tidings,  said  Vidal,  interrupting 
him,  "therefore  subject  to  the  misconstruction  of  every 
fool  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  author  of 
harm,  and  him  who  unwillingly  reports  it." 

"To  what  purpose  this  delay  7"  said  the  Constable. 
"  Come,  Sir  3Iinstrel,  I  will  spare  von  a  pang — Eveline 
has  forsaken  and  forgotten  me  7 

The  minstrel  assented  bv  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  snort  turn  before  the  stone 
monument,  endeavouring  to  conquer  the  deep  emotion 
which  he  felt.  "I  forgive  her,"  he  said.  "Forgive, 
did  I  say?— .\las!  I  have  nothing  to  forgive. — She 
used  but  the  right  I  left  in  her  hancl— ves — our  date  of 
engagement  was  out — she  had  heara  of  my  losses — 
my  defeats— the  destruction  of  my  hopes— the  ex- 
penditure of  my  wealth ;  and  has  taken  the  first  op- 
portunity which  strict  lav,'  afforded,  to  break  off  her 
engagement  with  one  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame. 
JMany  a  maiden  would  have  done — perhaps  in  pru- 
dence should  have  done — this  ; — but  that  woman's 
name  should  not  have  been  Eveling  Berenger." 

He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant 
laid  his  Lead  on  his  shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion 
which  Guarine  had  never  before  seen  him  betray,  and 
vvhich,  in  awkward  kitidness,  he  could  only  attempt 
.0  console  by  bidding  his  master  "  be  of  good  courage 
— he  had  lost  but  a  woman." 

"This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Pnilip,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, resuming  self-command.  "I  grieve  less  that 
she  has  left  me  than  that  she  has  misjudged  me— that 
she  has  treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  his 
wretched  creditor,  who  arrests  the  pledge  as  the  very 
moment  elapses  within  which  it  might  nave  been  re- 
lieved. Did  she  then  think  that  I  in  my  turn  would 
have  been  a  creditor  so  rigid? — that  I,  who,  since  I 
knew  her,  scarce  deemed  myself  worthy  of  her  when 
I  had  wealth  and  fame,  should  insist  on  her  sharing 
my  diminished  and  degraded  fortunes?  How  little 
slie  ever  knew  me,  or  how  selfish  must  she  have  sup- 
posed my  misfortunes  to  have  made  me  !  But  be  it 
so — she  is  gone,  and  may  she  be  happy.  The  thought 
that  she  disturbed  me  shall  pass  from  my  mind  ;  and 
Iwill  think  she  has  done  that  which  I  myself^  as  her 
b^st  friend,  must  m  honour  have  advised. 

,So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
aiferidants,  resumed  its  usual  firm  composure, 

"I  give  you  joy,"  said  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper  to 
the  minstrel;  vour  evil  nevvs  have  wounded  less 
deeply  than,  doubtless,  you  believed  was  possible." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  minstrel,  "I  have  others  and 
wor.se  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of 
voice,  corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner, 
and  like  that  seeming  emotion  of  a  deep  but  very 
doubtful  character. 

"Eveline  Berenger  is  then  married,"  said  the  Con- 
stable ;  "  and,  let  me  make  a  wild  guess, — she  has  not 
abandoned  the  family,  though  she  has  forsaken  the 
individual-she  is  still  a  Lacy?  ha? — Dolt  that  thou 
Kt,  will  thou  not  understand  me  ?  She  is  manied  to 
Damian  de  Lacy — to  my  nephew?" 
,  The  effort  with  which  the  Constable  gave  breath 
to  this  supposition  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
constrained  smile  to  which  he  compelled  his  features 
while  he  uttered  it.  With  such  a  smile  a  man  about 
..  to  drink  poison  might  name  a  health,  as  he  put  the 
I  fetal  beverage  to  his  lips. 

"No.  my  lord— not  mar7t'ecf,"  answered  the  mm- 
strelj  with  an  empha.-is  on  the  word,  which  the  Con- 
Biabie  knew  how  to  interpret. 


"Xo,  no,"  he  replied  quickly,  "not  married, perhaps, 
but  engaged— troth-plighted.  Wherefore  not  7  The 
date  of  her  old  affiance  was  out,  why  not  enter  into  a 
new  engagement?" 

"  The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Lmy  are 
not  affianced  that  I  know  of,"  answered  his  attend- 
ant. 

This  reply  drove  De  Lacy's  patience  to  extremity. 

"Dog!  dost  thou  trifle  with  me!"  he  exchsimed : 
"Vile  wire-pincher,  thou  torturest  me!  Speak  the 
wor.st  at  once,  or  I  will  presently  make  thee  minstrel 
to  the  household  of  Satan." 

Calm  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply, — "  The 
Lady  Eveline  and  .Sir  Damian  are  neither  married 
nor  affianced,  my  lord.  They  have  loved  and  lived 
together — par  amours." 

"  Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  thou 
liest  !"  And,  seizing  the  minstrel  by  the  breast,  the 
exasperated  baron  shook  him  with  his  whole  strength. 
But  great  as  that  strength  was,  it  was  unable  to  stag- 
ger Vidal,  a  practised  wrestler,  in  the  firm  posture 
which  he  had  assumed,  any  more  than  his  master's 
wrath  could  disturb  the  composure  of  the  minstrel'a 
bearing. 

"  Confess  thou  hast  lied,"  said  the  Constable, 
releasing  him,  after  having  effected  by  his  violence 
no  greater  degree  of  agitation  than  the  exertion  of 
human  force  produces  upon  the  Rocking  Stones  of 
the  Druids,  which  may  be  shaken,  indeed,  but  not 
disjilaced. 

''  Were  a  lie  to  buy  rny  own  life,  yea,  the  lives  of  all 
my  tribe,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  I  would  not  tell  one. 
But  truth  itself  is  ever  termed  falsehood  when  it 
counteracts  the  train  of  our  passions." 

"  Hear  him,  Philip  Guarine,  hear  him  !"  exclaimed 
the  Co'nstable,  turning  hastily  to  his  squire :  "  He  tells 
me  of  my  disgrace — of  the  dishonour  of  my  house — 
of  the  depravity  of  those  whom  I  have  loved  the  best 
in  the  world— he  tells  me  of  it  with  a  calm  look,  an 
eye  composed,  an  unfaltering  tongue. — Is  this— can  it 
be  natural  7  Is  De  Lacy  sunk  so  low,  that  his  dis- 
honour shall  be  told  by  a  common  strolling  minstrel, 
as  calmly  as  if  it  were  a  theme  for  a  vain  ballad? 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  make  it  one.  ha  !"  as  he  concluded, 
darting  a  furious  glance  at  the  minstrel. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  my  lord,"  replied  the  minstrel, 
"  were  it  not  that  I  must  record  therein  the  disgrace 
of  Renault  Vidal,  who  served  a  lord  without  either 
patience  to  bear  insults  and  wrongs,  or  spirit  to  re- 
venge them  on  the  authors  of  his  shame." 

"  Thou  art  right,  thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  said 
the  Constable,  hastily;  "it  is  vengeance  now  alone 
which  is  left  us— And  yet  upon  whom  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  walked  shortly  and  hastily  to  and 
fro;  and,  becoming  suddenly  silent,  stood  still  and 
wrung  his  hands  with  deep  emotion. 

"  I  told  thee,"  said  the  minstrel  to  Guarine,  "  that 
my  muse  would  find  a  tender  part  at  last.  Dost  thou 
remember  the  bull  fight  we  saw  in  Spain  ? — A  thou- 
sand little  darts  perplexed  and  annoyed  the  noble 
animal,  ere  he  received  the  last  deadly  thrust  from 
the  lance  of  the  Moorish  cavalier." 

"'Man,  or  fiend,  be  which  thou  wilt,"  replied 
Guarine,  "that  can  thus  drink  in  wth  pleasure,  and 
contemplate  at  your  ease,  the  misery  of  another,  I  bid 
thee  beware  of  me !  Utter  thy  cold-blooded  taunts  in 
some  other  ear;  for  if  my  tongue  be  blimi,  I  wear  a 
sword  that  is  sharp  enough." 

"  Thou  hast  .seen  me  among  swords,"  answered 
the  minstrel,  "  and  knowest  now  little  terror  they 
have  for  such  as  I  am."  Yet  as  he  spoke  he  drew 
off  from  the  esquire.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  addressed 
him  in  that  sort  of  fulness  of  heart,  which  would  havo 
vented  itself  in  soliloquy  if  alone,  and  now  poured 
itself  out  on  the  nearest  auditor,  without  the  speaker 
being  entirely  conscious  of  the  sentiments  which  his 
speech  excited. 

Few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  Constable  of 
Chester  had  regained  the  calm  external  semblance 
with  which,  until  this  last  dreadful  wound,  he  had 
borne  all  the  inflictions  of  fortune.  He  tu.'ned  to- 
wards his  followers,  and  addressed  the  rninstiel  with 
his  usual  calmness,  "Thou  art  right,  good  feilov.-.'' 
he  said,  "  in  what  thou  saidst  to  me  but  now,  ind  I 
29* 
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forgive  thee  the  taunt  which  accompanied  thy  2;ood 
Counsel.  Speaii  out,  in  God's  name,  and  speak  to 
one  prepared  to  endure  the  evil  which  God  hath  sent 
hini.  Certes,  a  good  knight  is  best  known  in  battle. 
a.nd  a  Christian  ib  the  time  of  trouble  and  adversity. 

The  tcne  in  which  the  Constable  spoke  seemed  to 
produce  a  corresponding  eflect  upon  the  deportment 
of  his  followers.  The  minstrel  dropped  at  once  the 
cynical  and  audacious  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  tamper  with  the  passions  of  his  master  ; 
and  in  language  simple  and  respectful,  and  which 
even  approached  to  sympathy,  informed  him  of  the 
evil  news  which  he  had  collected  during  his  absence. 
It  was  indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Evehne  Berenger  to  admit 
Monthermer  and  his  forces  into  her  castle,  had  of 
course  given  circulation  and  credence  to  all  the  ca- 
lumnies which  had  been  circulated  to  her  prejudice, 
and  tliatof  Damian  de  Lacy;  and  there  were  many 
who,  for  various  causes,  were  interested  in  spreading 
and  supporting  these  slanders.  A  large  force  had 
been  sent  into  the  country  to  subdue  the  insurgent 
peasants  ;  and  the  knights  and  nobles  despatched  for 
that  purpose,  failed  not  to  avenge  to  the  uttermost, 
upon  the  wretched  plebeians,  the  noble  blood  which 
they  had  spilled  durm^  their  temporary  triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock  were 
infected  with  the  same  persuasion.  Blamed  by  many 
for  a  hasty  and  cowardly  surrender  of  a  post  which 
might  have  been  defended,  they  endeavoured  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  by  alleging  the  hostile  demonstrations 
of  De  Lacy's  cavalry  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  prema- 
ture submission. 

These  rumours,  supported  by  such  interested  testi- 
niony,  spread  wide  and  far  through  the  land;  and, 
joined  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  Damian  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse, 
which  was  now  defending  itself  against  the  royal 
arms,  animated  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  house  of 
De  Lacy,  and  drove  its  vassals  and  friends  almost  to 
despair,  as  men  reduced  either  to  disown  their  feudal 
allegiance,  or  renounce  that  still  more  sacred  fealty 
'.vliich  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligence  that  the 
wise  and  active  monarch  by  whom  the  sceptre  of 
England  was  then  swayed,  was  moving  towards  that 
part  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  sol- 
diers, for  the  purpose,  at  once  of  pressing  the  siege  of 
theGarde  Doloureuse,  and,  completing  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which  Guy  Mon- 
thermer had  nearly  accomplished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends  and  de- 
pendants of  the  House  of  Lacy  scarcely  knew  which 
hand  to  turn  to,  Randal,  the  Constable's  kinsman, 
and,  after  Dainian,  his  heir,  suddenly  appeared 
amongst  them,  with  a  royal  commission  to  raise  and 
command  such  followers  of  the  family  as  might  not 
desire  to  be  involved  in  the  supposed  treason  of  the 
Constable's  delegate.  In  troublesome  times,  men's 
vices  are  forgotten,  provided  they  display  activity, 
courage,  and  prudence,  ihe  virtues  then  most  required ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Randal,  who  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  any  of  these  attributes,  was  received  as  a 
good  omen  by  the  foUovyers  of  his  cousin.  They 
quickly  gathered  around  him,  surrendered  to  the  royal 
mandate  such  strong  holds  as  they  possessed,  and,  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  any  participation  in  the  al- 
leged crimes  of  Damian,  they  distinguished  them- 
selves, under  Randal's  command,  against  such  scat- 
♦ereu  bodies  of  peasantry  as  still  kept  the  field,  or 
lurked  in  the  mountains  and  passes;  and  conducted 
themselves  with  such  severity  after  success,  as  made 
the  troops  even  of  Monthermer  appear  gentle  and 
clement  in  comparison  of  those  of  De  Lacy.  Finally, 
with  the  banner  of  his  ancient  house  displayed,  and 
five  himdred  good  men  assembled  under  it,  Randal 
i|ipeared  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  joined 
Henry's  camp  there. 

Tile  castle  was  already  hardly  pressed,  and  the  few 
defenders,  disabled  by  wounds,  watching,  and  priva- 
tion, had  now  the  additional  discouragement  to  see 
displayed  against  their  walls  the  only  banner  in  Eng- 
.111(1,  under  which  they  had  iioped  forces  might  be 
». 'jj'.ered  for  their  aid. 


The  high-spirited  entreaties  of  Eveline,  unbent  by 
adversity  and  want,  gradually  lost  effect  on  the  de- 
fenders of  the  castle ;  and  proposals  for  surrender  wera 
urged  and  discussed  by  a  tumultuary  council,  into 
which  not  only  the  inferior  olScers,  but  many  '^f  the 
common  men,  had  thrust  themselves,  as  in  a  period 
of  such  general  distress  as  unlooses  all  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  and  leaves  each  luan  at  liberty  to  speak, 
and  act  for  himself.  To  their  surprise,  in  the  midst  of 
their  discussions,  Damian  de  Lacy,  arisen  from  the 
sick-bed  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined, 
appeared  among  them,  pale  and  feeble,  his  cheek 
tinged  with  the  ghastly  look  which  is  left  by  long  ill- 
ness—he leaned  on  his  page  Amelot.  "  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "and  soldiers — yet  why  should  I  call  you 
either? — Gentlemen  are  ever  ready  to  die  in  behalf 
of  a  lady— soldiers  hold  life  in  scorn  compared  to  their 
honour. 

"  Out  upon  him  !  out  upon  him  !"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  soldiers,  interrupting  him;  "he  would  have  us, 
who  are  innocent,  die  the  death  of  traitors,  and  be 
hanged  in  our  armour  over  the  walls,  rather  than  part 
with  his  leman." 

"  Peace,  irreverent  slave !"  said  Damian,  in  a  voice 
like  thunder,  "or  my  last  blow  shall  be  a  mean  one. 
aimed  against  such  a  caitiff  as  thou  art. — And  you, 
he  continued,  addressing  the  rest, — "you,  who  are 
shrinking  from  the  toils  of  your  profession,  because 
if  you  persist  in  a  course  of  honour,  death  may  close 
them  a  few  years  sooner  than  it  needs  must — you, 
who  are  scared  like  children  at  the  sight  of  a  death's 
head,  do  not  suppose  that  Damian  de  Lacy  would 
desire  to  shelter  himself  at  the  expense  of  those  lives 
which  you  hold  so  dear.  Make  your  bargain  with 
King  Henry.  Deliver  me  up  to  his  justice,  or  his  se- 
verity;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  strike  my  head  from 
my  body,  and  hurl  it,  as  a  peace-offering,  from  the 
walls  of  the  castle.  To  God,  in  his  good  time,  will  I 
trust,  for  the  clearance  of  mine  honour.  In  a  word, 
surrender  me,  dead  or  alive,  or  open  the  gates  and 
permit  me  to  surrender  myself.  Only,  as  ye  are  men, 
since  I  may  not  say  better  of  ye,  care  at  least  for  the 
safety  of  your  mistress,  and  make  such  terms  as  may 
secure  her  safety,  and  save  yourselves  from  the  dis- 
honour of  being  held  cowardly  and  perjured  caitiffs  in 
your  graves." 

"  Methinks  the  youth  speaks  well  and  reasonably," 
said  Wilkin  Plammock.  "Let  us  e'en  make  a  grace 
of  surrendering  his  body  up  to  the  King,  and  assure 
thereby  such  terms  as  we  can  for  ourselves  and  the 
lady,  ere  the  last  morsel  of  our  provision  is  con- 
sumed." 

"  I  would  hardly  have  proposed  this  measure,"  said, 
or  rather  mumbled.  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  re- 
cently lost  four  of  his  front  teeth  by  a  stone  from  a 
sling — "  yet,  being  so  generously  offered  by  the  party 
principally  concerned,  1  hold  with  the  learned  schoh- 
ast.  Volenti  non  fit  injuria." 

Priest  and  I^leming,"  said  the  old  banner-man, 
Ralph  Genvil,  "I  see  how  the  wind  stirreth  you;  but 
you  deceive  yourselves  if  you  think  to  make  our  young 
master,  Sir  Damian,  a  scape-goat  for  your  light  lady. 
Nay,  never  frown  nor  fume.  Sir  Damian  ;  if  you  know 
not  your  safest  course,  we  know  it  for  you. — Follow- 
ers of  De  Lacy,  throw  yourselves  on  your  horses,  and 
two  men  on  one,  if  it  be  necessary — we  will  take  this 
stubborn  boy  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  the  dainty  squire 
Amelot  shall  be  prisoner  too,  if  he  trouble  us  with  hia 
peevish  opposition.  Then  let  us  make  a  fair  sally 
upon  the  siegers.  Those  who  can  cut  their  way 
through  will  shift  well  enough ;  those  who  fall,  vriil 
be  provided  for." 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  of  Lacy's  band,  approved 
this  proposal.  Whilst  the  followers  of  Berenger  e.x- 
postulated  in  loud  arid  angry  tone,  Eveline,  sum- 
moned by  the  tumult,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appease 
it;  and  the  anger  and  entreaties  of  Damian  were 
equally  lost  on  his  followers.  To  each  and  either  the 
answer  was  the  same. 

"  Have  you  no  care  of  it — Because  you  love  par 
amours,  is  it  reasonable  you  should  throw  away  your 
life  and  ours?"  So  exclaimed  Genvil  to  DeLacy; 
and  in  softer  language,  but  with  equal  obstinacy,  the 
followers  of  Raymond  Berenger  refused  on  the  present 
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occns'.on  to  listen  to  the  commands  or  prayers  of  his 
Uiuiiihter. 

Wilkin  Flanimock  had  retreated  from  the  tumult, 
when  he  saw  the  turn  which  matters  had  taken.  He 
left  the  castle  by  a  sally-port,  of  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  key,  and  proceeded  without  obser- 
vation or  opposition  to  the  royal  camp,  where  he 
requested  access  to  the  Sovereign.  Tliis  was  easily 
obtained,  and  Wilkin  speedily  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  King  Henry.  The  monarch  was  in  his 
royal  pavilion,  attended  by  two  of  his  sons,  Richard 
and  John,  who  afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Euiiland  with  very  different  auspices. 

''IHow  now? — What  art  thou?"  was  the  royal 
question. 

"An  honest  man,  from  the  castle  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  " 

"Thou  mayest  be  honest,"  replied  the  Sovereign, 
"but  thou  comest  from  a  nest  of  traitors." 

"  Such  as  they  are,  my  lord,  it  is  my  purpose  to  put 
them  at  your  royal  disposal ;  for  they  have  no  longer 
the  wisdom  to  guide  themselves,  ana  lack  alike  pru- 
dence to  hold  out.  and  grace  to  submit.  Rut  I  would 
first  know  of  yoiu"  grace  to  what  terms  you  will  admit 
the  defenders  ot  yonder  garrison  ?" 

"To  such  as  kings  give  to  traitors"  said  Henry, 
sternly— "sharp  knives  and  tough  cords." 

"Nay,  my  gracious  lord,  you  must  be  kinder  than 
that  amoi  rts  to,  if  the  castle  is  to  be  rendered  by  my 
means  ;  else  will  your  cords  and  ktiives  have  only  my 
poor  body  to  work  f.pon,  and  you  will  be  as  far  as  ever 
froin  the  inside  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

The  King  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "Thou  knowest," 
he  said,  "th3  law  of  arms.  Here,  provost-marshal, 
stands  a  traitor,  and  yonder  stands- a  tree." 

"And  here  is  a  throat,"  said  th<D  stout-hearted  Flem- 
ing, unbuttoning  the  collar  of  his  doublet. 

"  By  mine  honour,"  said  Prince  Richard,  "  a  sturdy 
and  faithful  yeoman!  It  were  better  send  such  fel- 
lows their  dinner,  and  then  buf!t3t  it  out  with  them  for 
the  casile,  than  to  starve  them  as  the  beggarly  French- 
D<en  famish  th.eir  hounds." _ 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  his  father ;  "  thy  wit  is  over 
green,  and  thy  blood  over  hot,  to  make  thee  my 
counsellor  here. — And  you,  knave,  speak  you  some 
reasonable  terms,  and  we  will  not  be  over  strict  with 
thee." 

"  First,  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "  I  stipulate  full 
and  free  pardon  for  life,  limb,  body  and  goods,  to  me, 
\Vilkin  Flanmiock,  and  rny  daughter  Rose." 

"A  true  Fleming,"  sain  Prince  John;  "he  takes 
tare  of  himself  in  the  first  instance." 
■••  "His  request,"   said   tiie  King,  "is  reasonable. — 
What  next]" 

"  Safety,  in  life,  honour,  and  land,  for  the  demoiselle 
Eveline  Berenger." 

"How,  Sir  Knave!"  said  the  the  King,  angrily,  "is 
It  for  such  as  thou  to  dictate  to  our  judgment  orclem- 
ency  in  the  case  of  a  noble  Norman  lady?  Confine 
thy  mediation  to  such  as  thyself;  or  ratlier  render  us 
this  castle  without  farther  delay;  and  be  assured  thy 
doing  so  will  be  of  more  service  to  the  traitors  within, 
ih.an  weeks  more  of  resistince,  which  must  and  shall 
be  bootless." 

The  Fleming  stood  silent,  unwilling  to  surrender 
without  some  specific  terms,  yet  half  convinced,  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  the  garrison  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse.  that  his  admitting  the  King's 
forces  would  be  perhaps,  the  best  he  could  do  for  Lady 
Eveline. 

"I  like  thy  fidelity,  fellow,"  said  the  King,  whose 
acute  eye  perceived  the  struggle  in  the  Fleming's 
bosom;  '"but  carry  net  thy  stubbornness  too  far. 
Have  we  not  said  we  will  be  gracious  to  yonder  offend- 
ers, as  far  as  our  royal  duty  will  permit  ?" 

And,  royal  father,"'  said  Prince  John,  interposing, 
"  I  pray  vou  let  me  have  the  grace  to  take  first  posses- 
sion of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  the  w  irdship  or  for- 
feiture of  the  offending  lady." 

"/pray  vou  also,  my  royal  father,  to  grant  John's 
boon,"  saia  his  brother  Ricliard,  in  a  tone  of  mockerv. 
"Consider,  royal  father,  it  is  the  first  desire  he  hai'h 
shown  10  approach  the  barriers  of  the  castle,  though 
we  have  attacked  them  forty  times  at  least.    Marry, 


crossbov^    and  mangonel   were  bu.sy  on  the  former 
occasions,  and  it  is  like  they  will  be  silent  now." 

"Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  King;  "your  words, 
aimed  at  thy  brother's  honour,  pierce  tny  heart!— 
John,  thou  hast  thy  boon  as  concerns  the  castle;  for 
this  unhappy  younj'  lady,  we  will  take  her  in  our  own 
charge.— Fleming,  now  many  men  wilt  thou  under- 
take to  admit  ?" 

Ere  Flammock  could  answer,  a  squire  approached 
Prince  Richard,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  yet  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  all  present,  "We  have  discovered  that 
some  internal  disturbance,  or  other  cause  unknown, 
has  withdrawn  many  of  the  warders  from  the  castle 

walls,  and  that  a  sudden  attack  might'] 

"Dost  thou  hear  that,  John?"  exclaimed  Richard. 
"Ladders,  iiian— get  ladders,  and  to  the  wall.  How 
I  should  delight  to  see  thee  on  the  highest  round— thy 
knees  shaking — thy  hands  grasping  convulsively,  like 
those  of  one  in  an  ague  fit— all  air  around  thee,  save  a 
baton  or  two  of  wood — the  moat  below — half-a-dozen 

pikes  at  thy  throat" 

"Peace,  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity!" 
said  his  father,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  mingled  with  grief. 
"And  thou,  John,  get  ready  for  the  assault." 

"As  soon  as  I  have  put  on  my  armour,  father," 
answered  the  Prince;  tmd  withdrew  slowly  with  a 
visage  so  blank  as  to  promise  no  speed  in  his  pre- 
parations. 

His  brother  laughed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to 
his  squire,  "It  were  no  bad  jest,  Alberick,  to  carry 
the  place  ere  John  can  change  his  silk  doublet  for  a 
steel  one." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  his  father  ex- 
claimed in  paternal  distress,  "Out,  alas!  as  much  too 
hot  as  his  brother  is  too  cold;  but  it  is  the  manlier 
fault. — Gloucester,"  said  he  to  that  celebrated  earl, 
"  take  sufficient  strength,  and  follow  Prince  Richard 
to  guard  and  sustain  him.  If  any  one  can  rule  him, 
it  must  be  a  knight  of  thy  established  fame.  Alas! 
alas!  for  what  sin  have  I  deserved  the  affliction  of 
these  cruel  family  feuds  !" 

"  Be  comfortea,  my  lord,"  said  the  chancellor,  wh.o 
was  also  in  attendance. 

"  Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  father,  whose  sons  are 
at  discord  with  each  other,  and  agree  only  in  their 
disobedience  to  him !" 

Thus  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom  no  wiser, 
or,  generally  speaking,  more  fortunate  monarch,  ever 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  England ;  yet  whose  life  is  a 
striking  illustration,  how  family  dissensions  can  tar- 
nish the  most  brilliant  lot  to  which  Heaven  permits 
humanity  to  aspire  ;  and  how  little  gratified  ambition, 
extended  powsr,  and  the  highest  reputation  in  war 
and  in  peacCj  can  do  towards  curing  the  wounds  of 
domestic  affliction. 

The  sudden  and  fiery  attack  of  Richard,  who  has- 
tened to  the  escalade  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  follow- 
ers, collected  at  random,  had  the  complete  eHect  of 
surprise ;  and  having  surmounted  the  walls  with  thf  ir 
ladders,  before  the  contending  parties  within  were 
almost  aware  of  the  assault,  the  assailants  burst  open 
the  gates,  and  admitted  Gloucester,  who  had  ha.«tily 
followed  with  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms.  Thu 
garrison,  in  their  state  of  surprise,  confusion,  and  dis 
union,  ofTered  but  little  resistance,  and  would  have 
been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the'place  plundered,  had 
not  Henry  himself  entered  it,  and  by  his  personal  ex 
ertioiis  and  authority,  restrained  the  excesses  of  the 
di.ssolute  soldiery. 

The  King  conducted  himself,  considering  the  times 
and  the  provocation,  with  laudable  moderation.  Ho 
contented  himself  with  disarming  and  dismissin'i; 
the  common  soldiers,  giving  them  some  trifle  to  carry 
them  out  of  the  country,  lest  want  should  had  them 
to  form  themselves  into  hands  of  robbers.  The  offi- 
cers were  more  severely  treated,  being  for  the  greater 
part  thrown  into  dungeons,  to  abide  tne  course  of  the 
law.  In  particular,  imprisonment  was  the  lot  of  Da- 
mian  de  Lacy,  against  whom,  believing  the  various 
charges  with  which  he  was  loaded,  Henry  was  so 
highly  incensed,  that  he  purposed  to  nia'ite  nMu  an 
example  to  all  false  knights  and  disloyal  suhjects. 
To  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  he  assigned  her  owt 
apartment  as  a  prison,  in  which  she  was  henouraMv 
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attended  by  Rose  and  Alice  but  guarded  with  the  ] 
utmost  suictness.  It  was  generally  reported  that 
her  demesnes  would  be  declared  a  forfeiture  to  the 
crown,  and  bestowed,  at  least  in  part,  upon  Randal 
de  Lacy,  who  had  done  good  service  during  the 
siege.  Her  person,  it  was  thought,  was  destined  to 
•he  seclusion  of  some  distant  French  nunnery,  where 
she  miglit  at  leisure  repent  her  of  her  follies  and  her 
rashness. 

Father  Aldrovand  was  delivered  up  to  the  discipline 
of  his  convent,  long  experience  having  very  effectually 
taught  Henry  the  imprudence  of  infringing  on  the 
privileges  of  the  church;  although,  when  the  King 
first  beheld  him  with  a  rusty  corslet  clasped  over  his 
frock,  he  with  difficulty  repressed  the  desire  to  cause 
him  to  be  hanged  over  the  battlements,  to  preach  to 
the  ravens. 

■With  Wilkin  Flammock,  Henry  held  much  confer- 
ence particularly  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  and 
commerce;  on  which  the  sound-headed,  though  blunt- 
spoken  Fleming,  was  well  qualified  to  instruct  an  in- 
telligent monarch.  "Thy  intentions,"  he  said,  "siiall 
not  he  forgotten,  good  fellow,  though  they  have  been 
anticipated  by  theheadlongyalourof  my  son  Richard, 
which  has  cost  some  poor  caitiffs  their  Oves — Richard 
loves  not  to  sheathe  a  bloodless  weapon.  But  tiiou 
and  thy  countrymen  shall  return  to  thy  mills  yonder, 
with  a  full  pardon  for  past  otiences,  so  that  you  med- 
dle no  more  with  such  treasonable  matters." 

"  And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liege  ?"  said 
Flammi3ck.  "Your  Majesty  knows  well  we  are  vas- 
sals to  the  lord  of  this  castle,  and  must  follow  him  in 
battle." 

"It  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Henry;  "I  will 
form  a  community  of  Flemings  here,  and  thou.  Flam- 
mock,  shalt  be  Mayor,  that  thou  mayst  not  plead 
feudal  obedience  for  a  relapse  into  treason." 

"  Treason,  my  liege  !"  said  Flammock,  longing,  yet 
scarce  venturing,  to  interpose  a  word  in  behalf  of 
Lady  Eveline,  for  whom,  despite  the  constitutional 
coolness  of  his  temperament,  he  really  felt  much  in- 
terest— "  I  would  that  your  Grace  but  justly  knew  how 
many  threads  went  to  that  woof." 

"  Peace,  sirrah ! — meddle  with  your  loom,"  said 
Henry ;  "  and  if  we  deign  to  speak  to  thee  concern- 
ing the  mechanical  arts  which  thou  dost  profess,  take 
it  for  no  warrant  to  intrude  farther  on  our  privacy." 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,  and  in  silence;  and 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  remained  in  the 
King's  bosom.  He  himself  took  up  his  lodging  in 
the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  a  convenient 
station  for  sending  abroad  parties  to  suppress  and 
extinguish  all  the  embers  of  rebellion  ;  and  so  active 
was  Randal  de  Lacy  on  these  occasions,  that  he 
appeared  daily  to  rise  in  the  King's  grace,  and  was 
gratified  with  considerable  grants  out  of  the  domains 
of  Berenger  and  Lacy,  which  the  King  seemed  al- 
ready to  treat  as  forfeited  property.  Most  men  con- 
sidered this  growing  favour  of  Randal  as  a  perilous 
omen,  both  for  the  life  of  young  De  Lacy,  and  for  the 
*ate  of  the  unfortunate  Eveline. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
A  vow,  a  vow— I  have  a  vow  in  Heaven. 
Shall  I  bring  perjury  upon  my  soul ! 
No,  not  for  Wenice.—Mercham  of  Venlet. 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  contains  the 
tidings  with  which  the  minstrel  greeted  his  unhappy 
master,  Ilugo  de  Lacy;  not  indeed  with  the  same 
detail  of  circumstances  with  which  we  have  been 
able  to  invest  the  narrative,  but  so  as  to  infer  the 
general  and  appalling  facts,  that  his  betrothed  bride, 
and  beloved  and  trusted  kinsman,  had  leagued  toge- 
ther for  his  dishonour— had  raised  the  banner  of 
rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  failing 
in  their  audacious  attempt,  had  brought  the  life  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  into  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lacy,  unless 
some  instant  remedy  could  be  found,  to  the  very 
ferge  of  ruin. 

Vidal  marked  the  countenance  of  his  master  as  he 
spoke,  w.tli  the  same  keen  observation  which  the 
chirurgci>n  gives  to  the  progress  of  his  dissecting 


knife.  There  was  grief  on  the  Constable's  features 
— deep  grief—but  without  the  expression  of  abase- 
ment or  prostration,  which  usually  accompanies  it; 
anger  ana_  shame  were  there — but  thev  were  both  of 
a  noble  character,  seemmgly  excitea  by  his  bride 
and  nephew's  transgressing  the  laws  of  alle^ance, 
honour,  and  virtue,  rather  than  by  the  disgiace  and 
damage  which  he  himself  sustained  thro'  their  crime. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at  this  change 
of  deportment,  from  the  sensitive  acuteness  of  agony 
which  attended  the  beginning  of 'his  naiTative,  tliat 
he  stepped  back  two  paces,  and  gazing  on  the  Con- 
stable with  wonder  mixed  with  admiration,  ex- 
claimed, "  We  have  heard  of  martyrs  in  Palestine,  but 
this  exceeds  them !" 

"  Wonder  not  so  niuch,  good  friend,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, patiently;  "it  is  the  first  blow  of  the  lance  or 
mace  which  pierces  or  stuns — those  which  follow  are 
little  felt."* 

"Think,  my  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "all  is  lost — love, 
dominion,  high  otiice,  and  bright  fame — so  late  a 
chief  among  nobles — now  a  poor  palmer !" 

"Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  my  misery!"  said 
Hugo,  sternly;  "but  even  that  comes  of  course  be- 
hind my  back,  and  why  should  it  not  be  endured 
when  said  tomy  face? — Know,  then,  minstrel,  and 
put  it  in  song  if  you  list,  that  Hugo  De  Lacy,  having 
lost  all  he  carried  to  Palestine,  and  all  which  he  left 
at  home,  is  still  lord  of  his  own  rnind  ;  and  adversity 
can  no  more  shake  him,  than  the  breeze  which 
strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves  can  tear  up  the  trunk  by 
the  roots." 

"Now,  by  the  tomb  of  my  father,"  said  the  min- 
strel, rapturously,  "  this  man  s  nobleness  is  too  much 
for  my  resolve!"  and  stepping  hastily  to  the  Consta- 
ble, he  kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  caught  his  hand 
more  freely  than  the  state  maintained  by  men  of  De 
Lacy's  rank  usually  permitted. 

"  Here,"  said  Vidal,  "  on  this  hand — this  noble 
hand — I  renounce" 

But  ere  he  could  utter  another  word,  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
who,  perhaps,  felt  the  freedom  of  the  action  as  an 
intrusion  on  his  fallen  condition,  pulled  back  his 
hand,  and  bid  the  minstrel,  with  a  stern  frown,  anse, 
and  remember  that  misfortune  made  not  De  Lacy  a 
fit  personage  ior  a  mummery. 

Renault  Vidal  rose  rebuked.  "I  had  fcrgot,"  he 
said,  "the  distance  between  an  Armorican  violer  and 
a  higli  Norman  baron.  I  thought  that  the  same  depth 
of  sorrow,  the  same  burst  of  joy,  levelled,  for  a  mo- 
ment at  least,  those  artificial  barriers  by  which  men 
are  divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is.  Live  within  the 
limirs  of  your  rank,  as  heretofore  within  your  donjon 
tower  and  your  fosses,  my  lord,  undisturbed  by  the 
sympathy  of  any  mean  man  like  me.  I,  too,  have 
my  duties  to  discharge." 

"  And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,"  said  the  ba- 
ron, turning  to  Philip  Guariwe — "God  knoweth  how 
well  it  deserveth  the  name  ! — there  to  learn,  with  our 
own  eyes  and  ears,  the  truth  of  these  woful  tidings. — 
Dismount,  minstrel,  and  give  me  thy  palfrey — I  would, 
Guarine,  that  I  had  one  for  thee — as  for  Vidal,  his  at- 
tendance is  less  necessary.  I  will  face  my  foes,  or 
my  misfortunes,  like  a  man— that  be  assured  of,  viol- 
er: and  look  not  so  sullen,  knave — I  will  not  forget 
old  adlierents." 

"  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  forget  you,  my  lord," 
replied  the  minstrel,  with  his  usual  dubious  tone  ot 
look  and  emphasis. 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to  prick  for 
wards,  two  persons  appeared  on  the  path,  mounted 
on  one  horse,  who,  hidden  by  some  dwarf-wood,  had 

*  Such  an  expression  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Mandrin 
the  celebrated  smuggler,  while  in  the  act  of  being  broken  upol 
the  wheel.  This  dreadful  punishment  consists  in  lh3  execu 
tioner,  with  a  bar  of  iron,  breaking  the  shoulderbonos,  arms, 
thigh-bones,  and  legs  of  tiie  criminal,  taking  his  alternate 
sides.  The  punishment  is  concluded  by  a  blow  across  the 
breast,  called  the  coup  de  grace,  because  it  removes  the  sufferer 
from  hjs  agony.  Wlien  Mandrm  received  the  second  blow 
over  the  left  .shoulder  bone,  he  laughed.  His  confessor  in- 
quired the  reason  of  demeanour  so  unbecoming  his  situation. 
■■  I  imly  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  my  father,"  answered  Maiidnn, 
"  who  could  suppose  that  sonsibdily  of  pain  sliould  continm 
ifter  the  ner>'0U3  system  had  been  completely  deranged  by  th6 
irst  blow." 
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c-nme  very  near  them  without  being  perceived.  They 
were  male  and  female;  and  the  man,  win)  rode  !bre- 
fjiost,  was  such  a  picture  of  I'amine.  as  the  eyes  of  the 
■jpilgrims  had  .scarce  witnessal  in  all  ihe  wasted  lands 
throusfh  which  they  had  travelled.  His  features,  natu- 
rally sharp  and  thin,  had  disappeared  almost  entirely 
amoni;  the  uncombed  gray  heard  and  hairs  with 
which  ihey  were  overshadowed;  and  it  was  biit  the 
glimpse  of  a  long  nose,  that  seemed  as  sharp  as  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  and  the  twinkling  sparkle  of  his  gray 
eyes,  which  gave  any  intimation  of  his  lineaments. 
His  leg,  in  the  wide  old  boot  which  enclosed  it,  looked 
like  the  handle  of  a  mop  left  by  chance  in  a  pail— his 
arms  were  about  the  tnickriess  of  riding-rods — and 
'finch  parts  of  his  person  as  were  not  concealed  by  the 
tatters  of  a  huntsman's  cassock,  seemed  rather  the 
appendages  of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 

The  female  who  sat  behind  this  spectre  e.xhibited 
also  some  symptoms  of  extenuation;  but  being  a 
brave  jolly  dame  naturally,  famine  had  not  been  able 
to  render  her  a  spectacle  so  rueful  as  the  anatomy  be- 
hind which  she  rode.  Dame  Gillian's  cheek  (for  it 
was  the  reader's  old  acquaintance)  had  indeed  lost 
the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer,  and  the  smoothness  of 
complexion  which  art  and  easy  living  had  formerly 
substituted  for  the  more  delicate  bloom  of  youth  ;  her 
eyes  were  sunken,  and  had  lost  much  of  their  bold 
and  roguish  lustre;  but  she  was  still  in  some  mea- 
sure herself,  and  the  remnants  of  former  finery,  toge- 
tlier  with  the  tight-drawn  scarlet  hose,  though  sorely 
faded,  showed  still  a  remnant  of  coquettish  pre- 
tension. 

So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  pil<2rrinis, 
'sW  began  to  punch  Raoul  with  the£nd  of  her  riding- 
rod.  Try  thy  new  trade,  man,  since  thou  art  unfit 
for  any  other — to  the  good  men — to  them — crave  their 
charity." 

"Beg  from  beggars?" — muttered  Raoul;  "that 
were  hawking  at  sparrows,  dame." 

"It  will  brmg  our  hand  in  use,  though,"  said  Gil- 
lian ;  and  commenced,  in  a  whining  tone,  "  God  love 
you,  holy  men,  who  have  had  the  grace  to  go  to  the 
Iloly  Land,  and,  what  is  more,  have  had  the  grace  to 
come  back  again  ;  I  pray,  bestovv  some  of  your  alms 
upon  my  poor  old  husband,  who  is  a  miserable  object, 
as  yoi)  see,  and  upon  one  who  has  the  bad  luck  to  be 
his  wife — Heaven  help  me!" 

"Peace,  woman,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say," 
said  the  Constable,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bridle 
of  the  horse — "  I  have  present  occasion  for  that  horse, 
and" 

"By  the  hunting-horn  of  St.  Hubert,  but  thou 
gettest  him  not  svithout  blows !"  answered  the  old 
huntsman.  "A  fine  world  it  is,  when  palmers  turn 
horse-stealers." 

"Peace,  fellow!"  said  the  Constable,  sternly,— "I 
say  I  have  occasion  presently  for  the  service  of  thy 
horse.  Here  be  two  gold  bezants  for  a  day's  use  of 
the  brute ;  it  is  well  worth  the  fee-simple  of  him, 
were  he  never  returned." 

"  But  the  palfrev  is  an  old  acquaintance,  master," 
said  Raoul ;  "  and  if  perchance" 

"Out  upon  your  ty"  and  perchance  both,"  said  the 
dame,  giving  her  husband  so  determined  a  thrust  as 
well  nigh  pushed  him  out  of  the  saddle.  "Off  the 
horse!  and  thank  God  and  this  worthy  rnan  for  the 
help  he  has  sent  usin  e.xiremity.  What  signifies  the 
palfrey,  when  we  have  not  enough  to  get  food  either 
for  the  brute  or  ourselves?  ijot  though  we  would 
eat  grass  and  corn  with  him,  like  King  Somebody, 
whom  the  good  father  used  -to  read' us  to  sleep 
about." 

"A  truce  with  your  prating,  dame,"  said  Raoul, 
offering  his  assistance  to  help  her  from  the  croupe; 
but  she  preferred  that  of  Guaiyne,  who,  though  ad- 
jrpnced  in  years,  retained  the  advantage  of  his  stout 
sodierly  figure. 

"I  humbly  thank  your  goodness,"  said  she,  as, 
,  (havin"  first  kissed  her,)  the  squire  set  her  on  the 
■ground.  "  And,  pray,  sir,  are  ye  come  from  the  Holy 
Land  ?— Heard  ye  any  tidings  there  of  him  that  was 
XJonstable  of  Chester?" 

De  Lacy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing  the  pil- 
lion from   behind  the   saddle,  stopped  short  in  his 


task,  and  said,  "Ha,  dame!  what  would  you  with 
him  ?" 

"A  great  deal,  good  palmer,  an  I  could  light  on 
him ;  for  his  lands  and  offices  are  all  to  be  given,  it's 
like,  to  that  false  thief,  his  kinsman." 

"What! — to  Damian,  his  nephew?"  exclaimed  the 
Constable,  in  a  harsh  and  hasty  tone. 

"Lord,  how  you  startle  me,  sir!"  said  Gillian; 
then  continued,  turning  to  Philip  Guarine,  "  Vour 
friend  is  a  hasty  man,  belike." 

"It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  under  so 
long,"  said  the  squire;  "but  look  you  answer  his 
questions  truly,  and  he  will  make  it  the  better  for 
you." 

Gillian  instantly  took  the  hint.  "  Was  it  Damiaii 
de  Lacy  you  asked  after? — Alas!  poor  young  gentle- 
man !  no  offices  or  lands  for  him— more  likely  to  have 
a  gallows-cast,  poor  lad — and  all  for  naught,  as  1  am 
a  true  dame.  Damian  ! — no,  no,  it  is  not  Damian 
nor  damson  neither — but  Randal  Lacy,  that  nuist  rule 
the  roast,  and  have  all  the  old  man's  lands,  and  liv- 
ings, anrl  lordships." 

"What?"  said  the  Constable — "  before  thev  know 
whether  the  old  man  is  dead  or  no? — Methinks  thai 
were  against  law  and  regson  both." 

"  Ay,  but  Randal  Lacy  has  brought  about  less  likely 
matters.  Look  you,  he  hath  sworn  to  the  Kins;  that 
thev  have  true  tidings  of  the  Constable's  death — ay, 
and  let  him  alone  to  make  them  soothfast  enough,  if 
tne  Constable  were  once  within  his  danger." 

"Indeed  !"  said  the  Constable.  "But  you  are  forg- 
ing tales  on  a  noble  gentleman.  Come,  come,  dame, 
you  say  this  because  you  like  not  Randal  Lacy." 

"Like  him  not  I — And  what  reason  have  1  to  like 
him,  I  trow?"  answered  GilHan.  "  Is  it  because  lie 
seduced  mv  shniilicity  to  let  him  into  the  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse — ay,  oftener  than  once  or  twice 
either — when  he  was  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  and  told 
him  all  the  secrets  of  the  family,  and  how  the  boy 
Damian,  and  the  girl  Eveline,  were  dying  of  love 
with  each  other,  but  had  not  courage  to  say  a  word 
of  it,  for  fear  of  the  Constable,  though  he  were  a 
thousand  miles  off"? — You  seem  concerned,  worthy- 
sir — may  I  offijr  your  reverend  worship  a  trining  sup 
from  my  bottle,  which  is  sovereign  for  tremor  cordis 
and  fits  of  the  spleen  ?" 

"No,  no,"  ejaculated  De  Lacy — "I  was  but  grieved 
with  the  shooting  of  an  old  wound.  But  dame,  I  war- 
rant me  this  Damian  and  Eveline,  as  you  call  them, 
became  better,  closer  friends,  in  time?' 

"They! — not  they  indeed,  poor  simpletons!"  an- 
swered the  dame ;  "  they  wanted  some  wise  counsellor 
to  go  between  and  advise  them.  For,  look  you,  sir,  if  old 
Hugo  be  dead,  as  is  most  like,  it  were  more  natural 
that  his  bride  and  his  nephew  should  inherit  his  lands, 
than  this  same  Randal,  who  is  but  a  distant  kins- 
man, and  forsworn  caitiff'  to  boot.— Would  you  think 
it,  reverend  pilgrim,  after  the  mountains  of  gold  he 
promisefl  me?— When  the  caslle  was  taken,  and  he 
saw  I  could  serve  him  no  more,  he  called  me  old  bel- 
dame, and  spoke  of  the  beadle  and  the  cucking-stool. 
—Yes,  reverend  sir,  old  beldame  and  eueking-s'.ool 
were  his  best  words,  when  he  knew  I  had  no  one  to 
take  my  part,  save  old  Raoul,  who  cannot  take  his 
own.  But  if  grim  old  Hugh  bring  back  his  weather- 
beaten  carcass  from  Palestine,  and  have  but  hjilf  the 
devil  in  him  which  he  had  when  he  was  fool  enough 
to  20  away.  Saint  Mary,  but  I  will  do  his  kinsman's 
office  to  him  !" 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

"Thou  say'st  at  length  exclaimed  the  Consiiihle, 
"that  Damian  de  Lacy  and  Eveline  love  each  oilier, 
yet  are  unconscious  of  guilt,  or  falsehood,  or  ingrati- 
tude to  me— I  would  say,  to  their  relative  in  Pales- 
tine?" 

"  Love,  sir !— iti  troth  and  so  it  is— thev  do  love  eacn 
other,"  said  Gillian;  "but  it  is  like  a/i.t/el.*— or  like 
larnb.s— or  like  fools,  if  you  will;  for  thev  would  never 
so  much  as  have  spoken  together,  but  for  a  prank  of 
that  same  Randal  Lacy's." 

"How!"  demanded  the  Constable— "a  prank  oJ 
Randal's  ?— What  motive  had  he  thi-t  thene  two 
should  meet  ?" 

"TVay,  their  meeting  was  noi.e  of  his  seeking;  bui 
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he  had  formea  a  plan  to  carry  off'  the  Lady  Eveline 
himself,  for  he  was  a  wild  rover,  this  same  Randal ; 
and  so  he  came  disguised  as  a  merchant  of  falcons, 
and  trained  out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and  the  Lady 
Eveline,  and  all  of  us,  as  if  to  have  an  hour's  mirth 
in  hawking  at  the  heron.  But  he  had  a  band  of 
VN'elsh  kites  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  ns;  and  but 
for  the  sudden  making  in  of  Damian  to  our  rescue,  it 
IS  undescrihable  to  think  what  might  have  come  of 
us;  and  Damian  being  hurt  in  the  onslaught,  was 
carried  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  mere  necessity; 
and  but  to  save  his  life,  it  is  my  belief  my  lady  would 
riever  have  asked  him  to  cross  the  drawbridge,  even 
if  he  had  offered." 

"  U'oman,"  said  the  Constable,  "think  what  thou 
say'st!  If  thou  hast  done  evil  in  these  matters  here- 
tofore, as  I  suspect  from  thine  own  story,  think  not 
to  put  it  right  by  a  train  of  new  falsehoods,  merely 
from  spite  at  missing  thy  reward." 

"Palmer,"  said  old  Raoul.  with  his  broken-toned 
voice,  cracked  liy  many  a  halloo,  "  I  am  wont  to  leave 
tlie  business  of  tale-bearing  lo  my  wife  Gillian,  who 
will  tongue-pad  it  with  any  shrew  in  Christendoin. 
But  thou  speak'st  like  one  having  some  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  therefojj3 1  will  tell  thee  plainly, 
that  although  this  woman  has  published  her  own 
shame  in  avowing  b*r  correspondence  with  that  same 
Randal  Lacy,  yet  what  she  has   said  is  true  as  the 

gispel;  and,  were  it  my  last  word,  1  would  say  that 
amian  and  the  lady  Eveline  are  innocent  of  all  treason 
and  all  dishonesty,  as  is  the  babe  unborn.— But  what 
avails  what  the  like  of  us  say,  who  are  even  driven  to 
the  very  begging  for  mere  support,  after  haying  lived 
at  a  good  house,  and  in  a  good  lord's  service— bless- 
ing be  with  him  !" 

"But  hark  you,"  continued  the  Constable,  "are 
there  left  no  ancient  servants  of  the  house,  that  could 
speak  out  as  well  as  you?" 

"Humph!"  answered  the  huntsman— "  men  are 
not  willing  to  babble  when  Randal  Lacy  is  cracking 
his  thong  above  their  heads.  Many  are  slain,  or 
starved  to  death — some  disposed  of— some  spirited 
away.  But  there  are  the  weaver  Elammock  and  his 
daughter  Rose,  who  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as 
we  do." 

"  What !— Wilkin  Flammock,  the  stout  Nether- 
lander?" said  the  Constable;  "he  and  his  blunt  but 
true  daugtiter  Rose  ? — I  will  venture  my  life  on  their 
fiiith.  VVhere  dwell  they? — What  has  been  their  lot 
amidst  these  changes?" 

"  And  in  God's  name  wlio  are  you  that  ask  these 
questions?"  said  Dame  Gilhan.  "Husband,  hus- 
hand— we  have  been  too  free  ;  there  is  something  in 
that  look  and  that  tone  which  I  should  remember." 

"  Yes,  look  at  me  more  fi.xedly,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble, throwing  back  the  hood  which  had  hitherto  in  a 
great  degree  obscured  his  features. 

"  On  your  Knees — on  your  knees,  Raoul !"  exclaimed 
Gillian,  dropping  on  her  own  at  the  same  lime  ;  "it 
is  the  Constable  himself,  and  he  has  heard  me  call 
.  him  old  Hugh  !" 

"It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the  Consta- 
■■  bio,  at  least,"  replied  De  Lacy  ;  "  and  old  Hugh  will- 
...ingly  forgives  your  freedom,  in  consideratioii  of  your 
.  good  news.  Where  are  Flammock  and  his  daugli- 
•  ter  ?" 

"  Rose  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline,  said  Dame  Gilliaii ; 
"  ''her  ladyship,  belike,  chose  her  for  bower-womaa  in 
/^lace  of  me,  althougli  Rose  was  never  fit  to  attire  so 
viHucli  as  a  Dutch  doll." 

"The  faithful  girl!"  said  the  Constable.  "And 
•■  Wficre  is  Flammock?" 

"Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favour  from  the 
King,"  said  Raoul;  "and  is  at  his  own  house,  with 
his  rabble  of  weavers,  close  beside  the  Battle-bridge, 
as  tl'.ey  now  call  the  place  where  your  lordship quellca 
'.He  Welsh." 

"Thither  will  I  then,"  said  the  Constable;  "and 
.  will  then  see  what  welcome  King  Henry  of  Anjou 
yas  for  an  old  servant.  You  two  must  accompany 
■ne." 

"My  lord,"  said  Gillian,  with  hesitation,  "you 
I<now  poor  folk  are  little  (hanked  for  interference  with 
tsreat men's  atfairs.    I  trust  your  lordshi;)  will  be  able 


to  protect  us  if  we  speak  the  truth ;  and  that  you  will 
not  look  back  with  displeasure  on  what  I  did,  acting 
for  the  best." 

"Peace,  dame,  with  a  wanioa  to  ye!''  said  Raoul. 
"Will  you  think  of  your  own  old  sinful  carcas3, 
when  you  should  be  saving  your  sweet  young  mistress 
from  shame  and  oppression  ?— And  for  thy  ill  tongue, 
and  worse  practices,  his  lordship  knows  they  are  bred 
in  the  bone  of  thee." 

"Peace,  good  fellow!"  said  the  Constable;  "we 
will  not  look  back  on  thy  wife's  errors,  and  your  fide- 
lity shall  be  rewarded. — For  you,  my  faithful  follow- 
ers," he  said,  turning  towards  Guarine  and  Yidal, 
"  when  De  Lacy  shall  receive  his  rights,  of  which  he 
doubts  nothing,  his  first  wtsli  shall  be  to  reward  your 
fidelity." 

"  Mine,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  and  shall  be,  its  own 
reward,"  said  Vidal.  "I  will  not  accept  favours  from 
bun  in  prosperity,  who,  in  adversity,  refused  me  his 
hand— our  account  stands  yet  open. 

"  Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool ;  but  thy  profession  hath  a 
privilege  to  be  humorous,"  said  the  Constable,  w'nose 
weatherbeaten  and  homely  features  looked  even  hand- 
some, when  animated  by  gratitude  to  Heaven  and 
benevolence  towards  mankind.  "We will  meet,"  he 
said,  "at  Battle-bridge,  an  hour  before  vespersT-I  shall 
have  much  achieved  before  that  time." 

"  The  space  is  short,"  said  his  esquire. 

"I  have  won  a  battle  in  yet  shorter,"  replied  the 
Constable. 

"In  which,"  said  the  minstrel,  "manvaman  has 
died  that  thought  himself  well  assured  of  life  and  vic- 
tory." 

'  Even  so  shall  my  dangerous  cousin  Randal  find 
his  schemes  of  ambition  blighted,"  answered  the  Con- 
stable; and  rode  forwards,  accompanied  by  Raoul 
and  his  wife,  who  had  remounted  their  palfrey,  while 
the  minstrel  and  squire  followed  a-foot,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  slouly. 
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"Oh.  fear  not,  fear  not,  eood  Lord  Jolin. 

Tliat  I  would  j'ou  betray, 
Or  fue  requital  for  a  debt, 

Wliicli  nature  cannot  pay. 

"  Bear  witness,  all  ve  sacred  powers— 

Yp  lights  that  'pin  to  shine— 
Tliis  night  sliall  prove  the  sacred  tie 

That  binds  your  faith  and  mine." 

Ancient  Scottish  Ballad 

Left  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependants  of  j 
Hugh  de  Lacy  marched  on  in  sullen  silence,  like  men 
who  dislike  and  distrust  each  other,  though  bound  to 
one  conimon  service,  and  partners,  therefore,  in  the 
same  hopes  and  fears.  The  dislike,  indeed,  was 
chiefly  upon  Guarine's  side;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  indifferent  to  Renault  Vidal  than  was  his  com- 
panion, farther  than  as  he  Vvas  conscious  that  Philip 
loved  him  not,  and  was  not  unlikely,  so  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  to  thwart  some  plans  which  he  had  nearly 
at  heart.  He  look  little  notice  of  his  companion,  biit 
hummed  over  to  himself,  as  for  the  exercise  of  his 
memory,  romances  and  songs,  many  of  whirli  were 
compos»?d  in  languages  whicn  Guarine,  who  had  only 
an  ear  for  his  native  Norman,  did  not  understand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  manner 
for  nearly  two  hours,  when  they  were  met  by  a  groom 
on  horseback,  leadinji  a  saddled  palfrey.  "  Pilgrims," 
said  the  man,  after  looking  at  them  with  some  at- 
tention, "which  of  you  is  called  Philip  Guarine'?" 

"  I,  for  fault  of  a  better,"  said  the  esquire,  "reply  to 
that  name." 

"  Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  commends  him  to  you," 
said  the  groom  ;  "and  sends  you  this  token,  by  which 
you  shall  know  that  I  am  his  true  messenger. 

He  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which  Philip  in 
stantly  recognised  as  that  used  by  the  Constable. 

"I  acknowledge  the  token,"  he  said,  "speak  my 
master's  pleasure." 

"He  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider, "that  his  \nsit 
thrives  as  well  as  is  possible,  and  that  this  very  evening, 
by  time  that  the  sun  sets,  he  will  be  possessed  of  his 
own.    He  desires,  therefore,  you  will  mount  this  pal- 
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frey,  and  come  wiili  me  to  the  Garde  Doloureuae,  as 
your  presence  will  be  wanted  there." 

"It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,"  said  the  esquire,  much 
pleased  wilh  (he  import  of  the  message,  and  not 
dissatisfied  at  being  separated  from  his  travelliiig 
companion. 

"And  what  charge  for  me?"  said  the  minstrel,  ad- 
dressing the  messenger. 

"  If  yon,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  Renault  V^idal, 
vou  are  to  abide  your  master  at  the  Battle-bridge,  ac- 
cording to  the  charge  formerly  given." 

"  I  will  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bound,"  was  Vidal's 
answer;  and  scarce  was  it  uttered,  ere  the  two  horse- 
men, turning  their  backs  on  him,  rode  briskly  forward, 
and  were  speedily  out  of  sight. 

It  w'as  now  four  hours  past  noon,  and  the  sun  was 
declining,  yet  there  was  more  than  three  hours'  space 
to  the  time  of  rendezvous,  and  the  distance  from  the 
place  did  not  now  exceed  four  miles.  Vidal,  there- 
fore, either  for  the  sake  of  rest  or  reflection,  withdrew 
from  the  path  mio  a  thicket  on  the  left  hand,  from 
which  gushed  the  waters  of  a  streamlet,  fid  by  a 
small  fountain  that  bubbled  up  amongst  the  trees. 
Here  the  traveller  sat  himself  down,  and  with  an  air 
which  seemed  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
bent  his  eye  on  the  little  sparkling  font  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  without  change  of  posture  ;  so  that  he 
rnight,  in  Pagan  times,  have  represented  the  statue  of 
a  water-god  benrling  over  his  urn,  and  attentive  only 
to  the  supphes  which  it  was  pouring  forth.  At  length, 
however,  he  seemed  to  recall  himself  from  this  state 
of  deep  abstraction,  drew  himself  up,  and  look  some 
coarse  food  from  his  pilgrim's  scrip,  as  if  suddenly 
reminded  that  life  is  not  supported 'without  means. 
But  he  had  probably  something  at  his  heart  which 
affected  his  throat  or  appetite.  After  a  vain  atteinpt 
to  swallow  a  morsel,  he  threw  it  from  him  in  disgust. 
and  applied  him  to  a  small  flask,  in  which  he  had 
some  wine  or  other  liquor.  But  seemingly  this  also 
turned  distasteful,  for  he  threw  from  him  both  scrip 
and  bottle,  and,  bending  down  to  the  spring,  drank 
deeply  of  thepure  element,  bathed  in  it  his  hands  and 
face,  and  arising  from  the  fountain  apparently  re- 
freshed, moved  slowly  on  his  way,  singing  as  he  went, 
but  in  a  low  and  saddened 'tone,  wild  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry,  in  a  tongue  equally  ancient. 

.lournejing  on  in  this  melancholy  manner,  he  at 
length  came  in  sight  of  the  Battle-bridge;  near  to 
which  arose,  in  proud  and  gloomy  strength,  the  cele- 
brated castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  "Here,  then," 
he  said — "here,  then,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  De 
Lacy.  Be  it  so,  in  God's  name! — he  shall  know  me 
better  ere  we  part." 

So  saying,  he  strode,  with  long  and  resolved  steps, 
across  the  bridge,  and  ascending  a  mound  which  arose 
on  the  opposite  side  at  some  distance,  he  gazed  for  a 
time  upon  the  scene  beneath — the  beautiful  river,  rich 
with  the  reflected  tints  of  the  western  sky — the  trees, 
which  were  already  brightened  to  the  eye,  and  sad- 
dened to  the  fancy,  with  the  hue  of  autumn — and  the 
darksome  walls  and  towers  of  the  feudal  castle,  from 
which,  at  times,  flashed  a  glimpse  of  splendour,  as 
some  sentinel's  arms  caught  and  gave  back  a  tran- 
sient ray  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel  which  had  hitherto 
been  dark  and  troubled,  seemed  softened  by  the  quiet 
of  the  scene.  He  threw  loose  his  pilgrim's  dress,  yet 
suffering  part  of  its  dark  folds  to  hang  around  him 
mantle-wise;  under  which  appeared  his  minstrel's 
tabard.  He  took  from  his  side  a  rule,  and  striking, 
fri>m  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  descant,  sung  at  others  a 
lav.  of  which  we  can  offer  only  a  few  fragments,  lite- 
rally 'ranslated  from  the  ancient  language  iii  v,-hich 
they  were  chanted,  premising  that  they  are  in  that 
excursive  symbolical  style  of  poetry,  which  Taliessin, 
I.lewarch  Hen,  and  other  bards,  had  derived  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  the  Druids. 

"  I  asked  of  my  Imrp,  '  Who  liatli  injured  tliy  chords?' 
All  I  she  replied,  'The  crooked  finger,  uliich  I  mocked  in  my 

time.' 
A  Made  of  silver  may  be  bended— a  blade  of  steel  abideth— 
KirdnesB  fadeth  away,  but  vent'eance  endureili. 

"The  swept  taste  of  mend  paiseih  from  Die  lips, 
I  But  tliey  are  long  corroded  bv  tho  luice  of  wormwood 


Tlie  lamb  is  brnuelu  to  tlie  shambles,  but  tlie  wolf  rangetli  th« 

mounlaiii ; 
Kindness  fuduth  away,  but  vengeance  cndureth. 

"  I  askod  the  red  hot  iron,  when  it  glimmered  on  the  anvil, 

'  Wherefore  gloweet  thou  longer  tlun  the  tirehrand  ?'— 

'  I  was  horn  in  the  dark  mine,  and  Uiu  brand  in  the  pleasant 

greenwood.' 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

"  I  asked  the  ereon  oak  of  the  assembly,  wherefore  its  bought 
were  dry  and  se.ireil  like  the  horns  nf  Uie  stiig? 

And  it  showed  me  that  a  small  worm  had  cnawed  its  roou. 

Tlie  boy  who  remenjben'd  the  scourge,  undid  Uie  wicket  of  ihe 
castle  at  midnight. 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  cndureth. 

"  Lightning  destroyeth  temples,  though  their  spires  pierce  !■ 

clouds  ; 
Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  intercept  the  gale. 
He  that  is  in  his  glory  falleili,  and  that  by  a  contemptible 

enemy. 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

More  of  the  same  wild  images  were  thrown  out, 
each  bearing  some  analogy,  however  fanciful  and  re- 
mote, to  the  theme,  which  occurred  like  a  chonis  at 
the  close  of  each  stanza  ;  so  that  tlie  poetry  resembled 
a  piece  of  music,  which,  after  repeated  excursions 
through  fanciful  variations,  returns  ever  and  anon  to 
the  simple  melody  which  is  the  subject  of  ornament. 
As  the  minstrel  sung,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
bridge  and  its  vicinity ;  but  when,  near  the  close  of 
his  chant,  he  raised  up  his  eyes  towards  the  distant 
towers  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  he  saw  that  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  that  there  was  a  mustering  of  guards 
and  attendants  without  the  barrier.'A,  as  if  some  expe- 
dition were  about  to  set  forth,  or  some  person  of  im- 
portarice  to  appear  on  the  scene.  At  the  same  time, 
glancing  his  eyes  around,  he  discovered  tliat  the  land- 
scape, so  solitary  when  he  first  took  his  seat  on  the 
gray  stone  from  which  he  overlooked  it,  was  now  be- 
coming filled  with  figures. 

During  his  reverie,  several  persons,  solitary  and  in 
groups,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  begim  to  as- 
semble themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  were 
loitering  there,  as  if  expecting  some  spectacle.  There 
was  also  much  bustling  at  the  Fleming's  mills,  which, 
though  at  some  distance,  were  also  completely  under 
his  eye.  A  procession  seemed  to  be  arranging  itself 
there,  which  soon  began  to  move  forward,  with  pipe 
and  tabor,  and  varioiis  other  instruments  of  music, 
aiid  soon  approached,  in  regular  order,  the  place  where 
Vidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a  pacific 
character;  for  the  gray-bearded  old  men  of  the  little 
settlement,  in  their  decent  russet  gowns,  came  first 
after  the  rustic  band  of  music,  walking  in  ranks  of 
three  and  three,  supported  by  their  staves,  and  regu- 
lating the  motion  of  the  whole  procession  by  theii 
sober  and  staid  pace.  After  these  fathers  of  tne  set- 
tlement came  Wilkin  Flammock,  mounted  on  his 
mighty  war-horse,  and  in  complete  armour,  save  his 
head,  like  a  vassal  preiiared  to  do  military  service  for 
his  lord.  After  him  followed,  arid  in  battle  rank,  the 
flower  of  the  little  colony,  consisting  of  thirty  men, 
well  armed  and  appointed,  whose  steady  march,  as 
well  as  their  clean  and  glittering  armnur,  showed 
steadiness  and  discipline,  although  they  lacked  alike 
the  fiery  glance  of  the  French  soldiery,  or  the  look  of 
dogged  defiance  which  characterized  the  English,  or 
the  wild  ecstatic  impetuosity  of  eye  which  then  distin- 
guished the  VVelsh.  The  mothers  and  the  maidens  oi 
the  colony  came  next;  then  followed  the  children,  with 
faces  as  chubby,  and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  as 
grave,  as  their  parents  ;  and  last,  as  a  rearguard,  came 
the  youths  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  armed  wi;n  light 
lances,  bows,  and  similar  weapons  becoming  their 
age. 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base  of  the 
mound  or  embankment  on  vyhich  the  minstrel  wa.'J 
seated;  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  same  .'low  and 
regular  pace,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  double  line, 
facing  inwards,  as  if  to  receive  some  person  of  conse- 
quence, or  witness  some  ceremonial.  Flammock  re 
niained  at  theextremiiy  of  the  avenue  thus  formed  bv 
his  countrynnen,  and  quietly,  yet  earnestly  engaged  in 
making  arrangements  and  preparations. 
In  the  mean  while,  stragglers  of  dit^i  icni  countrVs 
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will  once  more  flow  in  its  proper  channel  to  iheei  their 
lawful  lord." 

Hus;o  de  Lacy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  endea- 
voured respectfully  to  combat  the  politic  reasons  of  his 
wily  sovereign,  which  he  plainly  saw  were  resorted 
to  less  for  his  sake  than  with  the  prudent  purpose  of 
effecting  the  change  of  feudal  authority,  with  the  least 
possible  trouble  to  the  country  or  Sovereign. 

Henry  hstened  to  De  Lacy's  arguments  patiently, 
and  combated  them  with  temper,  until  the  death- 
drum  began  to  beat,  and  the  castle  bell  to  toll.  He 
then  led  De  Lacy  to  the  window;  on  which,  for  it 
was  now  dark,  a  strong  ruddy  light  began  to  gleam 
fro.m  without.  A  bodv  of  men-at-arms,  each  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch,  were  returning  along 
the  terrace  from  the  execution  of  the  wild  bui  higli- 
fcoul'd  Driton,  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  King  Henry  ! 
and  so  perish  all  enemies  of  the  gentle  Norman  men !" 


CONCLUSION. 

A  snn  hatl!  set— a  star  hatli  ris'?n, 

O,  Geraldine!  since  arms  of  tiiino 
Have  been  tlie  lovely  lady's  prison. 

Coleridge. 

PoptTLAR  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to  Eveline 
Berenger,  after  the  capture  of  her  castle,  any  confine- 
ment more  severe  than  that  of  her  aunt  the  Lady 
Abbess  of  the  Cistertians'  corivent  afforded.  Yet  that 
was  severe  enough ;  for  maiden  aunts,  ^yhethe^  ab- 
besses or  no,  are  not  tolerant  of  the  species  of  errors 
of  which  Eveline  was  accused ;  and  the  innocent 
damosel  was  brought  in  many  ways  to  eat  her  bread 
in  shame  of  countenance  and  bitterness  of  heart. — 
Every  day  of  her  continement  was  rendered  less  and 
less  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  various  forms  of  sym- 
pathy, consolation,  and  exhortation  ;  but  which,  stript 
of  tlieir  assumed  forms,  were  undisguised  anger  and 
tnsiJt.  The  company  of  Rose  was  all  which  Eveline 
had  to  sustain  her  under  these  inflictions,  and  tliat 
was  at  leiigth  withdrawn  on  the  very  morning  when 
60  many  important  events  took  place  at  the  Garde 
Doloureuse.  _       ... 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  inquired  in  vain  of  a 
^im-faced  nun,  who  appeared  in  Rose's  place  to  as- 
sist her  to  dress,  why  her  companion  and  friend  was 
debarred  attendance.  The  nun  observed  on  that 
score  an  obstinate  silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints 
on  the  importance  attached  to  the  vain  ornaments  of 
a  frail  child  of  clay,  and  on  the  hardship  that  even  a 
spouse  of  Heaven  was  compelled  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  her  higher  duties,  and  condescend  to 
fasten  clasps  and  a:l.just  veils. 

The  Lady  Abbess,  however,  teld  her  niece  after  ma- 
tins, that  her  attendant  had  not  been  withdrawn  from 
her  f(jr  a  space  only,  but  was  likely  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
house  of  the  severest  profession,  for  having  afibrded 
her  mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian  de  Lacy 
into  her  sleeping  aparthien tat  the  casile  of  Baldring- 
ham. 

A  soldier  of  De  Lacy's  band,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
what  he  had  observed  a  secret,  being  ofl'his  post  that 
night,  had  now  in  Daniian's  disgrace  found  he  might 
benefit  himself  by  lellmg  the  story.  This  new  blow, 
60  une.Kpectcd,  so  atfli.ciiye — this  new  charge,  which 
it  wasso  diificult  to  explain,  and  so  impossible  utterly 
to  deny,  seemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Daniian's  fate  and 
her  own;  while  the  thought  that  she  had  involved  in 
ruin  her  single-hearted  and  higli-soui'd  attendant,  syas 
all. that  had  been  wanting  to  proluce  a  state  which 
approached  to  tiie  apathy  of  despair.  "  Think  of  me 
what  vou  will,"  she  said  to  her  aunt,  "  I  will  no  longer 
defend  myself— say  what  you  will,  I  will  no  longer 
repl) — carry  ine  where  you  will,  I  will  no  longer  re- 
sist— God  will,  in  his  good  time,  clear  my  fame— may 
he  forgive  my  persecutors!" 

After  this,  and  during  several  hours  of  that  unhappy 
day,  the  Lady  Eveline,  pale,  cold,  silent,  glided  from 
chapel  to  refectory,  from  refectory  to  chapel  again,  at 
J.he  si!ghu:>st  beck  of  the  Abbess  orher  otficial  sisters, 
und  seamed  to  regard  the  various  privations,  penances, 
admonitions,  and  reproaches,  of  which  she,  in  the 
course  of  that  day,  was  subjected  to  an  extraordinary 
flhare.  no  more  than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  incle- 


mency of  the  e.xternal  air,  or  the  rain-drops  which  fall 
upon  it,  though  they  must  in  time  waste  and  con- 
sume it. 

The  Abbess,  who  loved  her  niece,  although  her 
affection  showed  itself  often  in  a  vexatious  manner, 
became  at  length  alarmed — counternianded  her  orders 
for  removing  Evelitie  to  an  inferior  cell — attended 
herself  to  see  her  laid  in  bed,  (in  which,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  the  young  lady  seemed  entirely  passive,^ 
and,  with  something  like  reviving  tenderness,  kissed 
and  blessed  her  on  leaving  the  apartment.  Slight  as 
the  mark  of  kindness  was,  it  was  unexpected,  and, 
like  the  rod  of  Closes,  opened  the  hidden  fountains  oi 
waters.  Eveline  wept,  a  resource  which  had  been 
thai  day  denied  to  her — she  prayed— and,  finally,  sob- 
bed herself  to  sleep,  like  an  infant,  with  a  mind  some- 
what tranquillized  by  having  given  way  to  this  tide  of 
natural  emotion. 

She  awo'Ke  more  than  once  in  the  night  to  recall 
mingled  and  gloorny  dreams  of  cells  and  of  castles,  of 
funerals  and  of  bridals,  of  coronets  and  of  racks  and 
sibbets:  but  towards  morning  she  fell  into  sleep  rnore 
«ound  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  her  visions 
partook  of  its  soothing  character.    The  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  seemed  to  smile  on  her  amid  her 
dreams,  and  to  promise  her  votaress  protection.   Thej 
shade  of  her  father  was  there  also  ;  and  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  the  paternal  resemblance  1 
with  awe,  but  without  fear;  his  lips  moved,  and  sh« 
heard  words — their  import  she  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend, save  that  they  spoke  of  hope,  consolation,  and 
approaching  happiness.     There  also  glided  in,  with 
briffht  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  dressed  in  a  tunic  ol 
saffron-coloured  silk,  with  a  mantle  of  cerulean  blue 
of  antique  fashion,  the  foim  of  a  female,  resplendent 
in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty  which  attends  the 
fairest  complexion.  It  was,  she  thought,  the  Britoness  j 
Vanda ;  but  her  countenance  was  no  longer  resentful  j 
— her  long  yellow  hair  flew  not  loose  on  her  shoulders, 
but  was  mysteriously  braided  with  oak  and  mistletoe  ;| 
above  all,  her  right  hand  was  gracefully  disposed  ofl 
under  her  mantle ;  and  it  was  an  unmutilated,  unspot- 1 
ted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand  which  crossed  the! 
brow  of  Eveline.    Yet,  under  these  assurances  of  fa-| 
vour,  a  thrill  of  fear  passed  over  her  as  the  visioh| 
seemed  to  repeat,  or  chant, 

"  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid, 
Betmtlied,  betrayer,  and  betray'd, 
All  is  done  that  lias  been  said  ! 
Vanda's  wrong  lias  been  y-wroken— 
Take  lier  pardon  by  tins  token." 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  %vho  started  at 
that  instant,  and  then  awoke.    Her  hand  was  inde^U 
gently  pressed,  by  one  as  pure  and  white  as  herown.| 
Tiie  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female  fac 
with  half-veiled  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks,  flitted 
through  her  vision,  and  indeed  its  lips  approached  to 
those  of  the  lovely  sleeper  at   the  moment  of  he 
awakening;  but  it  was  Rose  in  whose  arms  her  mis-l 
tress  found  herself  presseil.  and  who  moistened  ber_ 
face  with  tears,  as  in  a  passion  of  affection  she  covered ' 
it  with  kisses. 

"What  means  this.  Rose?"  said  Eveline;  "thank 
God,  you  ai-e  restored  to  me ! — ^t  what  mean  these 
bursts  of  weeping?" 

"Let  me  weep — let  me  weep,"  said  Rose;  "it  is 
long  since  I  have  wept  for  joy,  and  long,  I  trust,  it 
will  be  ere  I  again  weep  for  sorrow.  News  are  come 
on  the  spur  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse — Amelot  has 
i  brought  them — he  is  at  liberty — so  is  his  master,  and 
'  in  high  favour  with  Henry.  Hear  j'et  more  but  let 
me  not  tell  it  too  hastily — You  grow  pale.'' 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eveline ;  "  go  on — go  on — I  tltinkjl 
understand  you— I  think  I  do.*'  .'\ 

"The  villain  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  master-mover  of 
all  our  sorrows,  will  plague  you  no  more ;  he  was  siain 
by  an  honest  Welshman,  and  grieved  am  I  that  they 
have  hanged  the  poor  man  for  his  good  service. 
Above  all,  the  stout  old  Constable  is  himself  returned 
from  Palestine,  as  worthy,  and  somewhat  \yiser,  tliaii 
he  was ;  for  it  is  thought  he  will  renounce  his  contract 
with  your  ladyship." 

"  Silly  girl,    sa'd  Eveline,  crimsoning  ns  high  u 
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she  had  been  before  pale,  "jest  not  amidst  siicli  a  tale. 
— But  can  this  he  reality  7— Is  Randal  indeed  shiin  ?— 
and  the  Coii.-^table  returned?" 

These  were  hasty  and  hurried  questions,  answered 
as  hastily  and  confusedly,  and  broken  with  ejacula- 
tions of  surprise  and  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  to  Our 
Lady,  until  the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered  down  into  a 
sort  of  trancjuii  wonder. 

Mean  while  Daniian  Lacy  also  had  his  explana- 
tions to  receive,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
conveyed  had  something  remarkable.     Damian  had 
for  some  time  been  an  inhabitant  of  what  our  age 
would  have   termed  a  dungeon,  but  which,   in  the 
'  ancient  days,  tliev  called  a  prison.     VVe  are  perhaps 
censurable  in  malting  the  dwelling  and  the  food  of 
acknowledged  and  convicted  guilt  more  comfortable 
and  palatable  than  what  the  parties  could  have  gained 
by  any  exertions  when  at  large,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  honest  labour ;  but  this  is  a  venial  error 
compared  to  that  of  our  ancestors,  who,  considering 
a  charge  and  a  conviction  as  synonymous,  treated  the 
accused  before  sentence  in  a  inanner  which  would 
have  been  of  itself  a  severe  punishment  after  he  was 
found   guilty.      Damian,   therefore,  notwithstanding 
his  high  birth,  and  distinguished  rank,  was  confined 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  atrocious  criminal,  was 
heavily  fettered,  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  expe- 
riencea  only  this  alleviation,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
indulge  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and  separate  cell,  the 
wretched  furniture  of  whieli  was  a  mean  bedstead, 
and  a  broken  table  and  chair.    A  coffin — and  his  own 
arms  and  initials  were  painted  upon  it-;-stood  in  one 
corner,  to  remind  him  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and 
a  crucifix  was  placed  in  another,  to  intimate  to  him 
that  there  was  a  world  beyond  that  which  must  soon 
close  upon  him.    No  noise  could  penetrate  into  the 
iron  silence  of  his  prison— no  rumour,  either  touching 
his  own  fate  or  that  of  his  friends.    Charged  with 
being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  King,  he  was 
Eubiect  to  military  law,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even 
without  the  formality  of  a  hearing;  and  he  foresaw 
no  milder  conclusion  to  his  imprisonment. 
This  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of 
:  Damian  for  nearly  a  month,  when  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  his  health,  which  had  suffered  rnuch  from  his 
,  wounds,  began  gradually  to  improve,  either  benefited 
jy  the  abstemious  diet  to  which  he  was  reduced,  or 
i  that  certainty,  however  melancholy,  is  an  evil  better 
i  endured  by  many  constitutions  than  the  feverish  con- 
I  trast  betwixt  passion  and  duty.    But  the  term  of  his 
!  imprisonment  seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a  close ; 
I  his  jailer,  a  sjllen  Saxon  of  the  lowest  order,  in  more 
i  words  than  he  had  yet  used  to  him,  warned  him  to 
I  look  to  a  speedy  change  of  dwelling;  and  the  tone  in 

Ivyhich  he  spoke  convinced  the  prisoner  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  demanded  a  confessor,  and  the 
ijailer,  though  he  withdrew  without  reply,  seemed 
to  intimate  by  his  manner  that  the  boon  would  be 
granted. 

Next  morning  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  the 
chains  and  bolts  of  the  cell  were  heard  to  clash  and 
grunn,  and  Damian  was  startled  from  a  broken  sleep, 
which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  above  two  hours.  His 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  slowly  opening  door,  as  if  he 
had  expected  the  headsman  and  his  assistants;  but 
the  jailer  ushered  in  a  stout  man  in  a  pilgrim's 
habit.  ^ 

"  Is  it  a  priest  whom  you  bring  me,  warden  ?"  said 
•the  unhappy  prisoner. 

"  He  can  best  answer  the  question  himself,"  said 
the  surly  official,  and  presently  withdrew. 

The  pilgrim  remained  standing  on  the  floor,  with 
his  back  to  the  small  window,  or  rather  loopliolo,  by 
which  the  cell  was  imperfectly  lighted,  and  gazed 
intently  uoon  Damian,  who  was  seated  on  the  side 
of  his  bed  ;  his  pale  cheek  and  dishevelled  hair  bear- 
ing a  melancholy  cOTrespondence  to  his  heavy  irons. 
He  returned  the  pilgrim's  gaze,  but  the  imperfect 
light  only  showed  him  that  his  visiter  was  a  stout 
uld  man,  who  wore  the  scallop-shell  on  his  bonnet,  as 
a  token  that  he  had  passed  the  sea,  and  carried  a 
palm  branch  in  his  hand,  to  show  he  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land. 

"Benedicite,  reverend  father,"  said  the  unhappy 


young  man  ;  "  are  you  a  priest  come  to  unburden  my 
conscience?" 

"I  ain  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "but  one 
who  brings  you  news  of  discomfort." 

"You  bring  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has 
been  hmg  a  stranger,  and  to  a  place  which  perchance 
never  knew  it,"  replied  Damian. 

"1  may  be  the  boWer  in  my  communication,"  said 
the  Palmer;  "those  in  sorrow  will  better  hear  ill 
news  than  those  whom  they  surprise  in  the  posses- 
sion of  content  and  happiness." 

"  Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched,"  said 
Damian',  "can  be  rendered  more  wretched  by  sus- 
pense. I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to  sp(;nk  the  worst 
at  once — If  you  come  to  announce  the  dooin  of  this 
poor  frame,  may  God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which 
must  be  violently  dismissed  from  it !" 

"  I  have  no  such  charge,"  said  the  Palmer. — 
"I  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  have  the  more 
grief  in  finding  you  thus,  because  my  message  to 
you  was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man,  and  a  wealthy 
one." 

"For  my  freedom,"  said  Damian,  "let  these  fet- 
ters speak,  and  this  apartment  for  my  wealth. — Bui 
speak  out  thy  news— should  my  uncle,  for  I  fear  thy 
tale  regards  niin,  want  either  my  arm  or  my  fortune, 
this  dungeon  and  my  degradation  have  furtner  pangs 
than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they  render  me  unable  to 
aid  him." 

"Your  uncle,  voung  man,"  said  the  Palmer,  "is 
prisoner,  I  should  rather  say  slave,  to  the  great 
Soldan,  taken  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  his  duty, 
though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Christians, 
with  wliich  it  was  concluded.  He  was  niade  pri- 
soner vyhile  covering  the  retreat,  but  not  until  he  had 
slain  with  his  own  liand,  for  his  misfortune  as  it  has 
proved,  Hassan  Ali,  a  favourite  of  the  Soldan.  The 
cniel  pagan  has  caused  the  wortliy  knight  to  be  loaded 
with  irons  heavier  than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dun- 
geon to  which  he  is  confined  would  make  this  seem 
a  palace.  The  infidel's  first  resolution  was  to  put  the 
valiant  Constable  to  theinost  dreadful  death  which 
his  tormentors  could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that 
Hugo  de  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth ; 
and  he  has  demanded  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  be- 
zants of  gold.  Your  uncle  replied  that  the  payment 
would  totally  impoverish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  whole  estates  ;  even  then  he  pleaded,  timtj 
must  be  allowed  him  to  convert  them  into  money 
The  Soldan  replied,  that  it  imported  little  to  him 
whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable  were  fat  or  lean, 
and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the  full  amount  oi 
the  ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it 
payable  in  three  portions,  on  condition  that,  along 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the  nearest  of  kin 
and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be  placed  in  his  hands  as 
a  hostage  for  what  remained  due.  On  these  con- 
ditions lie  consented  your  uncle  should  be  put  at 
liberty  so  soon  as  you  arrive  in  Palestine  with  the 
gold.-' 

"Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy,"  said 
Damian  "that  I  cannot  show  my  love  and  duty  to 
my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever  been  a  father  to  me  in 
my  orphan  state." 

"It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless,  to 
the  Constable,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  because  he  was 
eager  to  return  to  this  happy  country,  to  fulfil  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  which  he  had  formed  with  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  fortune." 

Damian  shrunk  together  in  such  sort  that  his  fet- 
ters clashed,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

"Were  he  not  your  uncle,"  continued  the  PilOTm, 
"and  well  known  as  a  wise  man,  I  should  thiuK  he 
is  not  quite  prudent  in  this  matter.  Whatever  he 
was  before  he  left  England,  two  sumniers  spent  in 
the  wars  of  Palestine,  and  another  amid  the  tortures 
and  restraints  of  a  heathen  prison,  have  made  hhn  a 
sorry  bridegroom." 

"Peace,  pilgrim,"  said  De  Lacy,  with  a  command 
ing  tone.  "It  is  not  thy  part  to  censure  such  a  noble 
knight  as  my  uncle,  nor  is  it  meet  that  I  should  Ustcii 
to  your  strictures." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer 
"I  spoke  not  without  some  view  to  your  intercsj 
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will  once  more  flow  in  its  proper  channel  to  thee,  their 
lawful  lord." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  ende^- 
voureH  respectfully  to  combat  the  politic  reasons  of  his 
wily  sovereign,  which  he  plainly  saw  were  resorted 
to  less  for  his  sake  than  with  the  prudent  purpose  of 
effecting  the  change  of  feudal  authority,  with  the  least 
Dossible  trouble  to  the  country  or  Sovereign. 

Henry  listened  to  De  Lacy's  arguments  patiently, 
and  combated   them  with  temper,  imtil  the  death- 
drum  began  to  beat,  and  the  castle  bell  to  toll.    He  „  . 
then  led  De  Lacy  to  the  window;  on  which,  for  it    the  mark  of  kindness  was,  it  was  unexpected,  and, 

'    '       '■  1  1- ir^i..  L ..  _i '  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  opened  the  hidden  fountains  of 

waters.     Eveline  wept,  a  resource  which   had  been 


mency  of  the  external  air,  or  the  rain-drops  which  fall 
upon  it,  though  they  must  in  time  waste  and  con- 
sume it. 

The  Abbess,  who  loved  her  niece,  although  her 
affection  showed  itself  often  in  a  vexatious  manner, 
became  at  length  alarmed — countermanded  her  orders 
for  removing  Eveline  to  an  inferior  cell— attended 
herself  to  see  her  laid  in  bed.  (in  which,  as  in  every 
thmg  else,  the  young  lady  seemed  entirely  passive,] 
and,  with  something  like  reviving  tenderness,  kissed 
and  blessed  her  on  leaving  the  apartment.     Slight  as 


was  now  dark,  a  strong  ruddy  light  began  to  gleam 

from  without    A  bodv  of  men-at-arms,  each  hold 

ing  in  his  iiand  a  blazing  torch,  were  returning  along  |  that  day  denied  to  her 

the  terrace  from  the  execution  of  the  wild  bu+  high- 

soul'd  Briton,  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  King  Henry  ! 

^md  so  perish  all  enemies  of  the  gentle  Norman  men !" 


CONCLUSION. 

A  sun  hath  set— a  star  liatli  rison, 

O,  Gcraldine  !  sinoe  arms  of  tliins 
Have  been  tlie  lovely  lady's  prison. 

Coleridge. 

PoptJLAR  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to  Eveline 
Berenger,  after  the  capture  of  her  castle,  any  confine- 
ment more  severe  than  that  of  her  aunt  the  Lady 
Abbess  of  the  Cistertians'  convent  afforded.  Yet  that 
was  severe  enough;  for  maiden  aunts,  whether  ab- 
besses or  no,  are  not  tolerant  of  the  species  of  errors 
of  which  Eveline  was  accused ;  and  the  innocent 
damosel  was  brought  in  many  ways  to  eat  her  bread 
in  shame  of  countenance  and  bitterness  of  heart. — 
Every  day  of  her  conf.nement  was  rendered  less  and 
less  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  various  forms  of  sym- 
pathy, consolation,  and  exhortation;  but  wliich,  stript 
of  tlieir  assumed  forms,  were  undistruised  anger  and 
insult.  The  company  of  Rose  was  all  which  Eveline 
had  to  sustain  her  under  these  inflictions,  and  tliat 
was  at  length  withdrawn  on  the  very  morning  when 
60  many  important  events  took  place  at  the  Garde 
Doloureuse.  .... 

The  unfortunate  young  ladv  inquired  in  vain  of  a 
grim-faced  nun,  who  appeared  in  Rose's  place  to  as- 
sist her  to  dress,  w!iy  her  companion  and  friend  was 
debarred  attendance.  The  nun  observed  on  that 
score  an  obstinate  silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints 
on  the  importance  attached  to  the  vain  ornaments  of 
a  frail  child  of  clay,  and  on  the  hardship  that  even  a 
spouse  of  Heaven  was  compelled  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  her  higher  duties,  and  condescend  to 
fasten  clasps  and  adjust  veils. 

The  Lady  Abbess,  however,  teld  her  niece  after  ma- 
tins, t.hat  her  attendant  had  not  been  withdrawn  from 
her  for  a  space  only,  but  was  likely  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
house  of  the  severest  profession,  for  having  afforded 
her  mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian  de  Lacy 
into  her  sleeping  apartjnentat  the  ctisile  of  Baldrmg- 
ham. 

A  soldier  of  De  Lacy's  band,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
what  he  had  observed  a  secret,  being  off  his  nost  that 
night,  had  now  in  Daiuian's  disgrace  found  lie  might 
benefit  himself  by  telling  the  story.  This  new  blow, 
BO  unexpected,  so  atHi.ctiye — this  new  charge,  which 
it  was  so  diificult  to  cvplain,  and  so  impossible  utterly 
.to  deny,  seemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Damian's  fate  and 
her  own;  while  the  thought  that  she  had  involved  in 
ruin  her  single-hearted  aiKlhigU-soui'd  attendant,  syas 
all  .that  had  been  wanting  to  pro.luce  a  state  which 
approached  to  the  apathy  of  despair.  "  Think  of  me 
what  vou  will,"  she  said  to  her  aunt,  "  I  will  no  longer 
defend  myself— say  what  you  will,  I  will  no  longer 
reply — carry  me  where  you  will,  I  will  no  longer  re- 
sist— God  will,  in  his  good  time,  clear  my  fame — may 
he  forgive  my  persecutors  I" 

After  this,  and  during  ceveral  hours  of  that  unhappy 
day,  the  Lady  Eveline,  pale,  cold,  silent,  glided  from 
chapel  to  refectory,  from  refectory  to  chapel  again,  at 
Jlhe  siigh'i'Sl  beck  of  the  Abbess  or  her  official  sisters, 
and  seamed  to  regard  the  various  privations,  penances, 
admonitions,  and  reproaches,  of  which  she,  in  the 
course  of  liiat  day,  was  subjected  to  an  extraordinary 
iihare.  no  more  than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  incle- 


she  prayed— and,  finally,  sob- 
bed herself  to  sleep,  like  an  infant,  with  a  mind  some- 
what tranquillized  by  having  given  way  to  this  tide  of 
natural  emotion. 

She  awo'ive  more  than  once  in  the  night  to  recall 
mingled  and  gloomy  dreams  of  cells  and  of  castles,  of 
funerals  and  of  bridals,  of  coronets  and  of  racks  and 
ffibbets:  but  towards  morning  she  fell  into  sleep  more 
*;ound  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  her  visions 
partook  of  its  soothing  character.  The  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  seemed  to  smile  on  her  amid  her 
dreams,  and  to  promise  her  votaress  protection.  The 
shade  of  her  father  was  there  also  ;  and  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  the  paternal  resemblance 
with  awe,  but  without  fear;  his  lips  moved,  and  sh< 
heard  words — their  import  she  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend, save  that  they  spoke  of  hope,  consolation,  and 
approaching  happiness.  There  also  glided  in,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  dressed  in  a  tunic  ol 
saffron-coloured  silk,  with  a  mantle  of  cerulean  blue 
of  antique  fashion,  the  foiin  of  a  female,  resplendent 
in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty  which  attends  the 
fairest  complexion.  It  was,  she  thought,  the  Britoness 
Vanda ;  but  her  countenance  was  no  longer  resentful 
— her  long  yellow  hair  flew  not  loose  on  her  shoulders, 
but  was  mvsteriously  braided  with  oak  and  mistletoe ; 
above  all,  her  right  hand  was  gracefully  disposed  of 
under  her  mantle;  audit  was  an  mimutilated,  unspot^ 
ted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand  which  crossed  the 
brow  of  Eveline.  Yet,  under  these  assurances  of  fa- 
vour, a  thrill  of  fear  passed  over  her  as  the  vision 
seemed  to  repeat,  or  chant, 

"  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid, 
Betrotlied,  betrayer,  and  betray'd. 
All  is  done  that  iias  been  said  ! 
Vanda's  h  rong  lias  been  y-wroken— 
,  Take  lier  pardon  by  tins  token." 

She  bent  tlown,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who  started  al 
that  instant,  and  then  awoke.  Her  hand  was  indeed 
gentlv  pressed,  by  one  as  pure  and  white  as  her  own. 
The  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female  face, 
with  half-veiled  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks,  flitted 
through  her  vision,  and  indeed  its  lips  approached  to 
those  of  the  lovely  sleeper  at  the  moment  of  her 
awakening ;  but  it  was  Rose  in  whose  amis  her  mis- 
tress found  herself  pressed,  and  who  moistened  her 
face  with  tears,  as  in  a  passion  of  affection  she  covered 
it  with  kisses. 

"What  means  this.  Rose?"  said  Eveline;  "thank 
God,  you  are  restored  to  me ! — .^t  what  mean  these 
hursts  of  weeping  ?" 

" Lpt  me  weep — let  me  weep,"  said  Rose; 
long  since  I  have  wept  for  joy,  and^lon 
will  be  ere  I  again  weep  for  sorrow 
on  the  spur  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse — Amelot  has 
brought  them— he  is  at  liberty — so  is  his  master,  and 
in  high  fev.jur  with  Henry .^  Hear  yet  more  but  I^t 
me  not  tell  it  too  hasti4y — You  grow  pale.'" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eveline  ; ,"  go  on — go  on — I  tliinkjl 
understand  you— I  t'link  I  do.  ,"., 

"The  villain  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  master-mover  of 
all  our  sorrows,  will  plague  you  no  more ;  he  was  sia^i 
by  an  honest  Welshman,  and  grieved  am  I  that  they 
have  hanged  the  poor  man  for  his  good  service. 
Above  all,  the  stout  old  Constable  is  himself  returned 
from  PalestinCj  as  worthy,  and  somewhat  \yiser,  iliaii 
he  was ;  for  it  is  thought  he  will  renounce  his  contract 
with  your  ladyship." 

"  Silly  girl,    sa'd  Eveline,  cpmsoniup  ns  high  W 


It   IS 

I  trust,  ii 
News  are  come 
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slie  had  been  before  pale,  "jest  not  amidst  such  a  tale. 
— But  can  this  he  reahty  ?— Is  Randal  indeed  slain  ?— 
and  the  Constable  returned'?" 

These  wtre  hasty  and  hurried  questions,  answered 
as  hastily  and  confusedly,  and  broken  with  ejacula- 
tions of  surprise  and  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  to  Our 
Lady,  uuiU  the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered  down  into  a 
sort  of  tranijuil  wonder. 

Mean  while  Daniian  Lacy  also  had  his  explana- 
tions to  receive,  and  the  mode  in  winch  they  were 
conveyed  had  something  remarkable.  Daiaian  had 
for  some  time  been  an  inhabitant  of  what  our  age 
would  have  termed  a  dungeon,  but  which,  in  the 
ancient  days,  they  called  a  prison.  VVe  are  perhaps 
censurable  in  making  the  dwelling  and  the  food  of 
acknowledged  and  convicted  guilt  more  comfortable 
and  palatable  than  wliat  the  parties  could  have  gained 
by  any  exertions  when  at  large,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  honest  labour ;  but  this  is  a  venial  error 
compared  te  that  of  our  ancestors,  who,  considering 
a  charge  and  a  conviction  as  syiwnymous,  treated  the 
accused  before  sentence  in  a  niaimer  which  would 
liave  been  of  itself  a  severe  punishment  after  he  was 
found  guilty.  Daniian,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
his  high  birth  and  distii>guished  rank,  was  confined 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  atrocious  criiTiinal,  was 
heavily  fettered,  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  expe- 
rienced only  this  alleviation,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
indulge  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and  separate  cell,  the 
wretched  furniture  of  which  was  a  mean  bedstead, 
and  a  broken  table  and  chair.  A  coffin— and  his  own 
arms  and  initials  were  painted  upon  it— stood  in  one 
corner,  lo  remind  him  of  his  approaching  fate;  and 
a  crucifix  was  placed  in  another,  to  "mtimate  to  him 
that  there  was  a  world  beyond  that  which  must  soon 
close  upon  him.  No  noise  could  penetrate  into  the 
iron  silence  of  his  prison — iio  rumour,  either  touching 
his  own  fate  or  that  of  his  friends.  Charged  with 
being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  King,  he  was 
subiect  to  military  law,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even 
without  the  formality  of  a  hearing;  and  he  foresaw 
no  milder  conclusion  to  his  imprisonment. 

This  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of 
Daniian  for  nearly  a  month,  when  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  his  health,  which  had  suffered  rnuch  from  his 
wounds,  began  gradually  to  improve,  either  benefited 
jy  the  abstemious  diet  to  which  he  was  reduced,  or 
that  certainty,  however  melancholy,  is  an  evil  better 
endured  by  many  constitutions  than  the  feverish  con- 
trast betwixt  passion  and  duty.  But  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a  close ; 
his  jailer,  a  sullen  Saxon  of  the  lowest  order,  in  more 
words  than  he  had  yet  used  to  him,  warned  him  to 
look  to  a  speedy  change  of  dwelling;  and  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  convinced  the  prisoner  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  demanded  a  confessor,  and  the 
jailer,  though  he  withdrew  without  reply,  seemed 
to  intimate  by  his  manner  that  the  boon  would  be 
granted. 

Next  morning  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  the 
chains  and  bolts  of  the  cell  were  heard  to  clash  and 
groan,  and  Damian  was  startled  from  a  broken  sleep, 
which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  above  two  hours.  His 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  slowly  opening  door,  as  if  he 
had  expected  the  headsman  and  his  assistants;  but 
the  jailer  ushered  in  a  stout  man  in  a  pilgrim's 
habit. 

"Is  it  a  priest  whom  you  bring  me,  warden?"  said 
the  unhappy  prisoner. 

"He  can  best  answer  the  question  himself,"  said 
the  surly  official,  and  presently  withdrew. 

The  pilgrim  remained  standing  on  the  floor,  with 
1  his  back  to  the  small  window,  or  rather  loophole,  by 
which  the  cell  was  imperfectly  lighted,  and  gazed 
intently  upon  Damian,  who  was  seated  on  the  side 
of  bis  bed  ;  his  pale  cheek  and  dishevelled  hair  hear- 
ing a  melancholy  c9rrespondence  to  his  heavy  irons. 
He  returned  the  pilgrim's  gaze,  but  the  imperfect 
light  only  shovt'ed  him  that  his  visiter  was  a  stout 
old  man,  who  wore  the  scallop-shell  on  his  bonnet,  as 
a  token  that  he  had  passed  the  sea,  and  carried  a 
palm  branch  in  his  hand,  to  show  he  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land. 

"  Bencdicite,  reverend  father,"  said  the  unhappy 


young  man  ;  "are  you  a  priest  come  to  unburden  my 
conscience?" 

"I  arn  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "but  one 
who  brings  you  news  of  discomfort." 

"  You  bring  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has 
been  long  a  stranger,  and  to  a  place  which  perchance 
never  knew  it,"  replied  Damian. 

"1  may  be  the  boUler  in  my  communication,"  said 
the  Palmer;  "those  in  sorrow  will  better  hear  ill 
news  than  those  whom  they  surprise  in  the  posses- 
sion of  content  and  happiness." 

"Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched,"  said 
Daniian',  "  can  be  rendered  more  wretched  by  sus- 
pense. I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to  sp(!ak  the  worst 
at  once — If  you  come  to  announce  the  doom  of  this 
poor  frame,  may  God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which 
must  be  violently  dismissed  from  it !" 

"  I  have  no  such  charge,"  said  the  Palmer. — 
"I  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  have  the  more 
grief  in  finding  you  thus,  because  my  message  to 
you  was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man,  and  a  wealthy 
one." 

"For  my  freedom,"  said  Daniian,  "let  these  fet- 
ters speak,  and  this  apartment  for  my  wealth.— Bui 
speak  out  thy  news— should  my  uncle,  for  I  fear  thy 
tale  regards  him,  want  either  my  arm  or  my  fortune, 
this  dungeon  and  my  degradation  have  furtlier  pangs 
than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they  render  me  unable  to 
aid  liiin." 

"Your  uncle,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer,  "is 
prisoner,  I  should  rather  say  slave,  to  tlie  great 
■Soldan,  taken  in  a  battle  in  vvliich  he  did  his  duty, 
though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Christians, 
with  which  it  was  concluiled.  He  was  niade  pri- 
soner vvhile  covering  the  retreat,  but  not  until  he  had 
slain  with  his  own  hand,  for  his  misfortune  as  it  has 
proved,  Hassan  Ali,  a  favourite  of  the  Suklan.  The 
cniel  pagan  has  caused  the  wortliy  knight  to  be  loaded 
with  irons  heavier  than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dun- 
geon to  which  he  is  c()nfined  would  make  this  seem 
a  palace.  The  infidel's  first  resolution  was  to  put  the 
valiant  Constable  to  the  most  dreadful  death  which 
his  tormentors  could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that 
Hugo  de  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  vvealth ; 
and  he  has  demanded  a  ransom  of  ten  tliousand  be- 
zants of  gold.  Your  uncle  replied  that  the  payment 
would  totally  impoverish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  whole  estates  ;  even  then  he  pleaded,  timtj 
must  be  allowed  him  to  convert  them  into  money 
The  Soldan  replied,  that  it  imported  little  to  him 
whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable  were  fat  or  lean, 
and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the  full  amount  ol 
the  ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it 
payable  in  three  portions,  on  condition  that,  along 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the  nearest  of  kin 
and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be  placed  in  his  hands  as 
a  hostage  for  what  remained  due.  On  these  con- 
ditions lie  consented  your  uncle  should  be  put  at 
liberty  so  soon  as  you  arrive  in  Palestine  with  the 
gold.'' 

"Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy,"  said 
Damian  "that  I  cannot  show  my  love  and  duty  to 
my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever  been  a  father  to  me  in 
my  orphan  state." 

"It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless,  to 
the  Constable,"  said  the  Palmer,  "because  he  was 
eager  to  return  to  this  happy  country,  to  fulfil  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  which  he  had  formed  with  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  fortune." 

Damian  shrunk  together  in  such  sort  that  his  fet- 
ters clashed,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

"  Were  he  nut  your  uncle,"  continued  the  Piljjrim, 
"and  well  known  as  a  wise  man,  I  should  think  he 
is  not  quite  prudent  in  this  matter.  Whatever  he 
was  before  he  left  England,  two  summers  spent  in 
the  wars  of  Palestine,  and  another  amid  the  tortures 
and  restraints  of  a  heathen  prison,  have  made  him  a 
sorry  bridegroom." 

*' Peace,  pilgrim,"  said  De  Lacy,  with  a  command 
ing  tone.  "It  is  not  thy  part  to  censure  such  a  noble 
knight  as  my  uncle,  nor  is  it  meet  that  I  should  hstcn 
to  your  strictures." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer 
"I  spoke  not  without  some  view  to  your  intere*! 
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The  "  Betrothed"  did  not  greaf'y  plea<ie  one  or  two  friends, 
wno  tlicniglit  that  it  did  not  well  corrcapond  lothegpnpral  title 
i(  "  'I'lie  Crusaders."  They  urfed,  therefore,  that,  without  di- 
rect allusion  to  the  manner*  of  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  to  the 
romantic  conflicts  of  the  period,  the  title  of  a  "Tale  of  the 
Crusaders"  would  resemble  the  playbill,  which  is  said  to  have 
announced  the  tragedy  of  Hainlet,  the  characKr  of  the  Prince 
ii(  Demnark  being  left  out.  On  the  other  hand,  1  felt  the  diffi- 
calty  of  siring  a  vivid  picture  of  a  part  of  the  world  with  which 
I  was  almost  toldlly  unacquainted,  unless  by  early  recollections 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  ;  and  not  only  did  I  la- 
bour under  the  incapacity  of  ignorance,  in  which,  as  far  as  re- 
tards Eastern  manners,  1  was  as  Uiickly  wrapped  as  an  Egyp- 
tian in  his  fog  ;  but  my  contemporaries  were,  many  of  them,  ds 
much  enlightened  upon  the  subject,  as  if  they  had  been  inha- 
bltantK  of  the  favoured  land  of  Goshen.  The  love  of  travelling 
had  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  carried  the  subjects  of  Britain  into 
ail  quarters  of  tlie  world.  Greece,  so  atlraclive  by  its  remains 
of  art,  by  its  struggles  for  freedom  against  a  Mahomedan  tyrant. 
By  Its  very  name,  where  every  fountain  had  its  classical  legend  ; 
—Palestine,  endeared  to  the  imagination  by  yet  more  sacred 
remembrances,  had  been  of  late  surveyed  by  British  eyes,  and 
described  by  recent  travellers.  Had  I.  therefore,  attempted  the 
difficult  task  of  substituting  manners  of  my  own  invention,  in- 
stead of  the  genuine  costume  of  the  East,  almost  every  travel- 
ler I  met,  who  had  e.vtended  his  route  beyond  what  was  an- 
aently  called  "  The  Grand  Tour,"  had  acquired  a  right,  by  oc- 
cular  inspection,  to  chastise  me  for  my  presumption.  Every 
member  of  the  Traveller's  Club,  who  could  pretend  to  hav« 
thrown  his  shoe  over  Edom,  was,  by  having  done  so,  consti- 
tuted my  lawful  critic  and  corrector.  It  occurred,  therefore, 
that  where  the  author  of  Anastaisius,  as  well  as  he  of  Hadji 
B<iba,  had  described  the  manners  and  vices  of  the  Enstern  na- 
tions, not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  the  humour  of  Le  Sage 
and  the  ludicrous  power  of  Fielding  himself,  one  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  subject  must  necessarily  produce  an  un- 
favourable contrast  The  Poet  Laureate  also,  in  the  charming 
tale  of  "  Thalaba,"  had  shown  how  e.xtensive  might  be  the  re- 
•earches  of  a  person  of  acquirements  and  talent,  by  dint  of  in- 
resligation  alone,  into  the  ancient  doctrines,  history,  and  man- 
Ders  of  the  Eastern  countries,  in  which  we  are  probably  to  look 
for  the  cradle  of  mankind  ;  Moore,  in  his  "Lalla  Rookh,"  had 
nccessfully  trod  the  same  path  ;  in  which,  too,  Byron,  joining 
ocular  experience  to  extensive  reading,  had  written  some  of  his 
most  attractive  poems.  In  a  word,  tlie  Eastern  themes  had 
been  already  so  successfully  handled  by  those  who  were  ac- 
khowledged  to  be  masters  of  their  craft,  that  I  was  diffident  of 
making  the  attempt. 

These  were  powerful  objections,  nor  did  they  lose  force  when 
tJiey  became  the  subject  of  anxious  reflection,  although  they 
did  not  finally  prevail.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  were, 
that  though  I  had  no  hope  of  rivalling  th.-;  contemporaries 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible  to 
acquit  myself  of  the  task  I  was  engaged  in,  without  entering 
Into  competition  with  them. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  the  Crusades  which 
I  at  last  fixed  upon,  was  that  at  which  the  warlike  character  of 
Richard  I.,  wild  and  generous,  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  with  all  ita 
extravagant  virtues,  and  its  no  less  absurd  errors,  was  opposed 
to  that  of  Saladin,  in  which  the  Christian  and  English  monarch 
showed  all  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  an  Eastern  sultan  ;  and 
Saladin,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  deep  policy  and  pru- 
dence of  a  European  sovereign  whilst  each  contended  wliich 
Bhoula  excei  tne  other  in  tlie  knightly  qualities  of  oravery  ana 
generosuy.  This  singuiar  contrast  aiforaea.  as  tne  auinor  con- 
ceiveo,  materials  for  a  worK  of  fiction,  possessing  pecunar  inte- 
rest. One  of  the  inferior  characters  introduced  was  a  supposed 
relation  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  a  violation  of  the  truth  of 
history,  which  gave  offence  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  Autiiorof  the 
Uistory  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  who  was  not,  it  may  be 
Trmamed,  awaru  tliat  romantic  fiction  naturally  includes  the 
Mwer  of  such  inventioo,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  requisites 
•f  IhearL 
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Prince  David  of  Scotland,  who  was  actually  in  the  host,  aiMl 
was  the  hero  of  some  very  romantic  adventures  on  Ins  way 
home,  was  also  pressed  into  my  service,  and  constitutes  one  «f 
my  dramatis  persoTut. 

It  is  true  I  had  already  brought  upon  the  field  Him  of  th« 
lion  heart  But  if  was  in  a  more  priraie  capacity  than  he  wai 
here  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Talisman  ;  then  as  a  disguised  knight, 
DOW  in  the  avowed  character  of  a  conquering  monarch  ;  so  thai 
!  doubted  not  a  name  so  dear  to  Englishmen  as  that  of  King 
Richard  L,  might  contribute  to  their  amusement  for  more  than 
once. 

I  had  access  to  all  which  antiquity  believed,  whether  of  re- 
ality or  fable,  on  the  subject  of  that  magnificent  warrior,  who 
was  the  proudest  boast  of  Eirope  and  their  chivalry,  and  with 
whose  dreadful  name  the  Saracens,  according  to  a  historian  of 
their  own  rxiuntry,  were  wont  to  rebuke  their  startled  horses. 
"  Do  you  think,"  said  they,  "  that  Kin?  Richard  is  on  the  track, 
that  you  stray  so  wildly  from  it?"  The  most  curious  register 
of  the  history  of  Kin:;  Richard,  is  an  ancient  romance,  translated 
originally  from  the  Norman  ;  and  at  first  certainly  liaMiig  a  pre- 
tence to  be  termed  a  work  of  chivalry,  but  latterly  becoming 
stuffed  with  the  most  astonishing  and  monstrous  fables.  There 
is  perhaps  no  metrical  romance  upon  record,  where,  along  with 
curious  and  genuine  history,  are  mingled  more  absurd  and  ex- 
aggerated incidents.  \t'e  have  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  thu 
Introduction,  the  passage  of  the  romance  in  which  Richard 
figures  as  an  Ogre,  or  literal  cannibal.— (.\ppendix.  p.  5.) 

A  principal  incident  in  the  story,  is  that  from  vvliich  the  litlB 
is  derived.  Of  dU  people  who  ever  lived,  the  Persians  w  ere  per- 
haps most  remarkable  for  their  unshnken  credulity  in  amulets, 
spells,  periapts,  and  similar  charms,  framed,  it  was  said,  under 
the  influence  of  particular  planets,  and  bestowing  high  medical 
powers,  as  well  as  the  means  of  advancing  men's  fortunes  in  va- 
rious manners.  A  story  of  this  kind,  relating  to  a  Crusader  of 
eminence,  is  often  told  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  relic 
alluded  to  is  still  in  existence,  and  even  yet  held  in  veneration. 
Sir  Simon  Lockhart  of  Lee  and  Cartland  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  of  his  son  David. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  of  that  band  of  Scottish  chivalry,  who 
accompanied  James,  the  Good  Lord  Douglas,  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  heart  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  Doug- 
las, impatient  to  get  at  the  Saracens,  entered  into  war  with 
those  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  theru  Lockhart  prore»;ded  lo 
the  Holy  Land  with  such  Scottish  knighu  as  had  escaped  the 
fate  of  their  leader,  and  assisted  foi  some  time  in  the  wars 
against  the  Saracens. 

The  following  adventure  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  befallen 
him  ;— 

He  made  prboner  in  battle  an  Emir  of  considerable  wealth 
and  consequence.  The  aged  mother  of  the  captive  came  to  tha 
Chr-stian  camp,  to  redeem  her  son  from  his  state  of  captivity. 
Lockhart  is  said  to  have  fixed  the  price  at  which  his  prisoner 
should  ransom  himself;  and  the  lady,  pulling  out  a  large  em- 
broidered purse,  proceeded  to  tell  down  the  ransom,  like  a  mo- 
ther who  pays  little  respect  to  gold  in  comparison  of  her  son'j 
liberty.  In  this  operation,  a  pebble  inserted  in  a  coin,  some  say 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  fell  out  of  the  purse,  and  the  Saracen  ma- 
tron testified  so  much  haste  to  recover  it.  as  gave  the  Scottish 
knight  a  high  idea  of  its  value,  when  compared  with  gold  or 
silver.  "  I  will  not  consent,"  he  said,  "  to  grant  your  son's  li- 
berty, unless  that  amulet  be  added  to  his  ransom."  The  lady 
not  only  consented  to  this,  but  explained  to  Sir  Simon  Lockhart 
the  mode  in  which  the  Talisman  was  to  be  used,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  might  be  cut  The  water  in  which  it  was  dipt  ope- 
I  ratea  as  a  styptic,  as  a  feorifuge.  ana  possessea  scvorai  otnei 
properties  as  a  meoical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart.  after  much  experience  of  the  wonders 
which  it  wrought,  brought  it  to  his  own  coui  try,  and  left  it  to 
his  heirs,  by  whom,  and  by  Clydesdale  in  g&ieral,  it  was.  and 
is  still,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Lee  penny,  from  the 
name  of  his  native  seat  of  Lee. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  its  history,  perhaps,  was.  Uiat 
it  so  especially  escaped  condemnation  when  the  Church 
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Scotland  chose  to  impeach  many  other  cures  which  savoured 
of  the  miraculous,  as  occasioned  by  sorcery,  and  censured  the 
appfal  to  tlieiii,  "  excepting  only  that  to  llic  amulet,  called  tlie 
Lee-penny,  to  winch  it  had  pleased  God  to  annex  certain  heal- 
in?  virtues  which  the  Church  did  not  presume  to  condemn."  It 
still,  as  has  been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers  are  sometimes  re- 
Borted  to.  Of  late,  they  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to  the  cure 
of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  ;  and  as  tlie  illness  in  such  cases 
frec|uently  arises  from  imagination,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  water  which  has  been  poured  on  tlie  Lee-penny 
furnislies  a  congenial  cure. 

Such  is  the  tradition  concerning  the  Talisman,  which  the 
author  has  taken  the  liberty  to  vary  in  applying  it  to  his  own 
purposes. 

Considerable  liberties  have  also  been  taken  with  the  truth  of 
hi'itnry,  botli  w;tn  respect  to  Conrade  of  Montserrat's  life,  as 
well  as  his  death.  That  Conrade,  however,  was  reckoned  the 
enemy  of  Richard,  is  agreed  both  in  history  and  romance.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  stood,  may  be 
guessed  from  the  proposal  of  the  Saracens,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Moniserrat  should  be  invested  with  certain  parts  of  Syria, 


whicli  they  were  to  yield  to  the  Christians.  Ricliard,  accord' 
ing  to  the  romance  which  bears  his  name,  "couid  no  longer  r« 
press  his  fury.  The  IMarguis,  he  said,  was  a  traitor,  who  ^aC 
robbed  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  Uie 
present  of  his  father,  Henry  ;  that  he  was  a  renegade,  whose 
treacliery  had  occasioned  tlKs  loss  of  Acre  ;  and  he  conc^udtc 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  drawn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses,  if  he  should  ever  venture  to  pollute  the 
ChristinQ  camp  by  his  presence.  Philip  attempted  to  interr<^dc 
in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  and  throwing  down  his  glove,  offered 
to  become  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Christians;  but  his 
offer  was  rejected,  and  he  wis  obliged  to  give  way  to  Richard't 
impetuosity."— History  of  Ckivalry. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  those 
wars,  and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  one  of  the  follower! 
of  the  Scheik,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  :  nor  did  Richard 
remain  free  of  the  suspicion  of  having  instigaved  his  death. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  must  of  tlio  incidonta  intro- 
duced in  the  following  t^le  are  fictitious ;  and  that  reality, 
whereat  exists,  is  only  retained  in  the  characters  cf  the  PMW. 

I3t  Jul]/  1832. 
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While  wnrrin?  in  the  Hoiy  Land,  Richard  was  seized  with 
&n  a^n. 

The  best  leerhes  of  the  cnmp  were  unable  to  effect  the  cure 
of  the  King's  disfase;  but  the  prayers  of  the  army  were  more 
Kur.ressful.  He  became  convnlt^scent,  and  the  first  symptom  of 
his  recovery  was  a  violent  longing  for  pork.  But  pork  was  not 
likely  to  be  plentiful  in  a  country  whose  inliabilauts  had  an 
•''horrcnce  for  swine's  flesh  ;  and 

. *'  Ihon^h  his  men  should  be  hanged, 

TtiL-y  lie  might,  in  that  counlrey, 

For  gold,  n.^  silver,  ne  no  mone/. 

No  pork  fimi,  lake,  m  gel, 

Thnl  King  Richard  might  aughl  of  eat 

An  old  'linisht  with  Richard  biding. 

When  I.e  heard  of  that  tiding, 

Th:u  the  kirigis  wants  were  swyche. 

To  the  steward  he  spalte  privyliche— 

'  Our  lord  the  k'ng  sore  is  iick,  I  wi», 

An'\  dt'ter  porck  tie  alouged  is  ; 

Ye  may  nont  find  to  selle  ; 

No  man  be  har<ly  him  so  to  ulle  I 

Ifhe  did  he  might  die. 

Now  behoves  to  done  as  1  shall  say, 

Tho'  he  wete  nought  of  that. 

Take  a  Saracen,  young  and  fat; 

In  haste  lei  the  thief  be  slain, 

Opened,  and  his  skin  olTHayn  ; 

And  sodden  full  hastily. 

With  powder  and  with  spicery, 

And  with  sart'ron  of  good  colour. 

When  the  king  feels  thereof  savoar, 

.1ut  of  ague  if  he  be  went, 

rie  shall  have  Iherelo  good  talent        , 

When  he  has  a  good  tasle. 

And  eaten  well  a  good  repast, 

And  supped  of  the  brewin'  a  sup, 

Slepl  after  and  swet  a  drop. 

Through  Goddis  help  and  ray  coonsail. 

Soon  he  shall  he  fresh  and  hail.' 

The  sooth  to  say,  at  wordes  few, 

Sl.iin  and  sodden  was  the  heathen  shrew. 

Before  the  king  it  was  forth  brought: 

Quod  his  men,  '  Lord,  we  have  pork  sot^ght; 

Eales  and  sups  of  the  brewis  *ooIe,t 

Thorough  grace  of  God  it  shall  be  your  boot.* 

Before  King  Richard  carff  a  knight, 

He  ate  faster  than  he  carve  might. 

The  king  ate  the  flesh  and  gnewj  the  bonea 

And  rlrn'nk  well  after  for  the  nonce. 

And  when  he  had  eaten  enough, 

His  folk  hem  turned  away,  and  lough.^ 

He  lay  still  and  drew  in  his  arm  ; 

His  chamberlain  him  wrapped  warm. 

He  lay  and  slept,  and  swet  a  slound. 

And  became  whole  and  sound. 

King  Richard  clad  him  and  arose. 

And  walked  abouten  in  the  close." 
An  attack  of  the  Saracens  was  repelled  by  Richard  in  per- 
■oo  the  consequence  of  which  is  told  in  the  following  hnes. 

"  When  King  Richard  had  rested  awhyle, 

A  knight  his  arms  'gan  unlace. 

Him  to  comfort  and  solace. 

Him  was  brought  a  sop  in  wine. 

*  The  head  of  that  ilke  swine, 
That  I  of  ate  1'  (the  cook  he  bade,) 

*  Por  feeble  1  am,  and  faint  and  mad> 
or  mine  evil  now  I  am  fear  ; 

Serve  me  therewith  cl  mv  soupere  I' 
Quod  the  cook,  '  That  bead  l  ne  have.' 
Then  said  the  king,  '  .So  God  me  save, 
But  I  see  the  head  of  that  swine, 
For  sotith,  thou  shall  lesen  ihitie  !* 
The  conk  saw  none  other  might  be  ; 
He  fet  the  head  and  let  him  see. 
He  fell  on  knees,  and  m.tde  a  err— 
I,o,  here  the  head  I  my  <.ord,  mercy  I' " 

The  cook  had  certainly  some  reason  to  fear  that  his  master 
would  be  struck  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  tlie  dreadful 
bamiuet  to  which  he  owed  his  recovery,  but  his  fears  were  soon 
dissipated. 

\  "  The  ■rworte  rUI  when  the  king  seeth, 

'  His  black  beard  and  while  teeth, 

How  Ills  lippcs  grinned  wide, 
I  '  Whit  devil  h  tliie  ?'  the  king  cried, 

^  And  gan  to  laugh  as  he  were  wnde. 

*  Wnat  I  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good  7 
That,  never  erst  1  nought  wist  1 

By  G.id's  death  and  his  uprisl. 

Shall  we  never  die  for  defaiilt, 

While  we  may  in  any  assault, 

Slee  Saracens,  the  t^esh  may  take. 

And  seethen  and  roafclen  and  do  hem  bake, 
,  f  Andl  Gnnwen  her  flesh  to  the  bonea  I 

'  Now  1  have  it  proved  once. 

For  hunger  ere  1  l^e  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo!'" 
til*  besieged  now  offered  to  surrender,  upon  conditions  of 
•broUi.        tSweel.        ;  Gnawed.         §  Laughed.        |  Black  face. 


safety  to  the  inhabitants  ;  while  all  the  public  trerjiur?,  militar> 
machines,  and  arms,  were  delivered  to  the  vietors,  tugetlier 
with  tlie  farther  riinsoiii  of  one  hundred  thousand  he/iints.  Af- 
ter this  capitulation,  the  following  extraordinaiy  scene  took 
place.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  linmoriius  and 
amiable  George  Ellis,  the  collector  and  the  editor  of  those  Ko- 
maiiccs. 

"  Though  the  garrison  had  faithfully  performed  the  other  ar- 
ticles of  their  contract,  they  were  unable  to  restore  the  cros.s. 
wliicli  was  not  in  their  possession,  and  were  therefore  treated 
by  the  Christians  with  great  cruelty.  Daily  reports  of  their 
sufferings  were  carried  to  Saladin  ;  and  as  many  of  them  were 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  that  monarch,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  their  friends,  dispatched  an  o-nbassy  to  King  Richard 
with  magnificent  presents,  winch  he  offered  for  the  ransom  of 
the  captives.  "The  ambassadors  were  persons  the  most  respec- 
table from  their  age,  thoir  r^nk,  and  thoir  oloiiucnce.  Tliey  de- 
livered their  message  in  terms  of  the  utmost  humility,  anfl, 
without  arraigning  the  justice  of  the  corqueror  in  his  severe 
treatment  of  their  countrymen,  only  solic-ted  a  period  to  that 
severity,  laying  at  his  feet  the  treasures  V'lh  which  they  were 
intrusted,  and  pledging  themselves  and  their  master  for  the 
payment  of  any  further  sums  which  he  might  demand  aa  th« 
price  of  mercy. 

"  King  Richard  spake  with  wordes  mild 

'  T^e  gohl  to  take,  God  me  shield  I 

Among  you  partes^  every  charge. 

I  brought  ill  shippes  and  in  barge. 

More  gold  and  silver  with  me. 

Than  has  your  lord,  and  swilke  three. 

To  his  treasure  have  1  nc  need  I 

But  for  my  love  I  you  bid. 

To  meet  with  me  that  ye  dwell  ; 

And  afterward  I  shall  you  tell. 

Thorough  counsel  I  shall  you  answer, 

What  bode*  '  ye  shall  to  your  lord  bear.'  " 

The  Invitation  was  gratefully  accepted.  Richard,  in  Uje 
meantime,  gave  secret  orders  to  his  marshal  that  he  should  re- 
pair to  the  prison,  select  a  certain  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished captives,  and,  after  carefully  noting  their  names  on  a 
roll  of  parchment,  cause  their  heads  to  be  instantly  struck  off; 
that  these  heads  should  be  delivered  to  the  cook  with  instruc- 
tions to  clear  away  the  hair,  and,  after  boiling  them  in  a  cal 
dron.  to  distribute  thein  on  several  platters,  one  to  each  guest 
observing  to  fasten  on  the  forehead  of  each  the  piece  of  parch 
ment  expressing  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim. 

•'  *  An  hot  head  bring  me  befom, 

As  I  were  well  apayed  withal], 

Eat  thereof  fast  I  shall  ; 

As  it  were  a  tender  chick. 

To  see  how  the  others  will  like.'  " 
"  This  horrible  order  was  punctually  executed.  At  noon  the 
guests  were  summoned  to  wash  by  the  music  of  the  waits;  the 
King  took  his  seat,  attended  by  the  principal  olficers  of  his 
court,  at  the  high  table,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  mar- 
shalled at  a  long  table  below  him.  On  the  cloth  were  placed 
portions  of  salt  at  the  usual  distances,  but  neither  bread,  wine, 
nor  water.  The  amba.ssadors,  rather  surprised  at  this  omis- 
sion, but  still  free  from  apprehension,  awaited  in  silence  tl;e 
arrival  of  the  dinner,  which  was  announced  by  the  sound  of 
pipes,  trumpets,  and  labours ;  and  beheld,  with  horror  and  dis- 
may, the  unnatural  bantiuet  introduced  by  the  steward  and  his 
officers.  Vet  their  sentiments  of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and 
even  their  fears,  were  for  a  time  suspended  by  their  curiosity. 
Their  eves  were  fixed  on  the  King,  who,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  countenance,  swallowed  the  morsels  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  supplied  by  the  knight  who  carved  them. 

*'  Every  man  then  poked  other  ; 

They  said,  '  This  is  the  devil's  brother. 

That  slays  our  men,  and  thus  hem  eats  1'  " 

"Their  attention  was  then  involuntarily  fi-sed  on  tlie  smoking 
heads  before  them  ;  they  traced  in  the  swollen  and  distorted 
features  the  resemblance  of  a  friend  or  near  relation,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  fatal  scroll  which  accompanied  each  dish  the 
sad  assurance  that  this  resemblance  was  not  imaginary.  They 
sat  in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own  fate  in  that  of  their 
countrymen,  while  their  ferocious  entertainer,  with  fury  in  his 
eyes,  but  with  courtesy  on  his  lips,  insulted  them  by  frequent 
invitations  to  merriment.  At  length  this  first  course  was  re- 
moved, and  its  place  supplied  by  venison,  cranes,  and  olhsr 
tlainties,  accompanied  by  the  riche.ist  wines.  The  King  thee 
apologized  to  them  for  what  had  passed,  which  he  attributed 
to  his  ignorance  of  their  taste ;  and  assured  them  of  his  reli- 
gious respect  for  their  character  as  amba.ssadors,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  grant  them  a  safe  conduct  for  their  return.  Thia 
boon  was  all  that  they  now  wished  to  claim  ;  and 

"  King  Richard  spake  to  an  old  man, 
'  Wendes  home  to  your  Soudan  I 
His  melancholy  that  ye  abate  ; 
And  sayes  that  ye  came  too  late. 
Too  slowly  was  your  liine  y-goesaed  ) 
Er?  ye  came,  the  flesh  was  dressed, 
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That  men  nboulden  serve  vith  me, 

Thus  at  noon,  and  my  mejrnte. 

Say  him,  it  shall  him  nought  avail, 

Tiiongh  he  for-bar  iii  our  vitail. 

Bread,  wine,  fish,  Aeah,  aaimon  and  conger  i. 

or  us  nune  shall  die  with  hunger, 

While  we  may  weiiden  to  fight. 

And  slay  the  Saracens  downright, 

Wash  the  flesh,  and  roast  the  head. 

With  oo'  Saracen  I  may  well  feed 

Well  a  nine  or  a  ten 

Of  my  good  Christian  men, 

Kine  Richard  Fhall  warrant. 

There  Is  no  flesh  so  nounssanl 

Unto  an  Enslidi  man. 

Partridge,  plover,  heron,  ne  nrao. 

Cow  lie  ox,  sheep  ne  swine, 

As  the  head  of  a  Saruzyn. 

There  he  is  fat,  and  thereto  tender 

And  my  men  be  lean  and  slender. 

While  any  Saracen  quick  be, 

I.ivand  now  io  this  Syne, 

Tor  meat  will  we  nothing  ear*. 

Abnutcn  fast  we  shall  fare. 

And  every  day  we  shall  ti\ 

AH  so  many  as  we  may  get. 

To  Knirland  will  we  nought  gon, 

Till  Uiey  be  eaten  every  one.'  " 

EUit'i  Specimens  of  Early  SngUthtittriecU 
HomanceSf  vol.  ii.  p.  23u 

The  reader  may  be  curicms  to  know  owin?  to  what  circum- 
•fanccs  sii  exlraiinlinary  an  invention  ad  that  whinli  imputed 
eannibalisin  to  the  King  of  England,  should  have!  found  its  way 
into  Ins  lii:>tory.  Mr.  Jame:i,  to  whom  we  owe  so  muith  that  is 
curious,  seems  -o  have  tteced  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary 
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"  With  the  army  of  the  cross  also  was  a  multitude  of  men," 
the  same  author  declares,  "  who  made  it  a  profession  to  b4 
without  money ;  they  walked  barefoot,  carried  no  arms,  and 
even  preceded  tlie  beasts  of  burden  in  their  march,  living  upon 
roots  and  herbs,  and  presenting  a  speRttcle  both  disgusting  and 
pitiable. 

"  A  Norni:in,  who  according  to  all  accounts  was  of  nobia 
birth,  but  who,  having  lost  his  horse,  continued  to  follow  as  a 
fjuot-soldier,  took  the  etrangp  resolution  of  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  this  race  of  vagabonds,  who  willingly  received  him 
as  their  king.  Amongst  the  Saracens  these  men  became  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Thajurs,  (which  Guibert  translates 
Triuientes,)tin<\  were  beheld  with  great  horror  from  the  general 
pereuasiut)  tlijtt  they  fed  un  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies; 
a  report  which  was  occasionally  justified,  and  which  the  king 
of  the  Thnfurs  took  care  to  encourage.  This  respectable  mo- 
narch was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  stopping  his  followers,  on« 
by  one,  in  a  narrow  detilc,  and  of  causing  them  to  be  srarcheil 
carefully,  lest  the  possession  of  the  least  sum  of  money  should 
render  tiiem  unworthy  of  the  name  of  hie  subjects.  If  even  two 
SOBS  were  found  upon  any  one,  he  was  instantly  expelled  th« 
society  of  his  tribe,  the  king  bidding  him  contemptuously  buy 
arms  and  tigliL 

"  This  troop,  so  far  from  being  cumbersome  to  the  army,  wa« 
infinitely  serviceable,  carrying  burdens,  bringing  in  forage,  pro 
visions,  and  tribute  ;  working  the  machines  in  the  sieges,  and, 
above  all,  spreading  r/insternation  among  tho  Turks,  who  feared 
death  from  the  lanrcs  of  the  knights  less  than  that  farther  cud- 
summation  they  ht'ard  of  under  the  teeth  of  the  Thafurs."' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  ignorant  minstrel,  finding  the 
taste  and  ferocity  of  the  Thafurt  commemorated  in  tlie  histo. 
ric;il  accounts  of  the  Holy  wars,  has  ascribed  their  proclicet 
and  propensities  to  the  Monarch  of  England,  whose  ferocity 
was  considered  as  an  object  of  exaggeration  as  legitimate  a» 
his  valour. 
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CHAPTER    L 

— —  They,  too,  rHlircl 
To  the  wildcrneM,  but  'twas  wifli  arms. 

Paradise  Regaijiei. 

The  hiirnins;  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  aitained  its 
niehesi  point  in  the  horizon,  when  a  knijjht  of  the 
Rjed-cro88,  who  had  left  his  distant  northern  home, 
aad  joined  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  in  Piilestine, 
was  pacing  slowly  alons  the  saiiJy  deserts  which  lie 
m  the  vicinitv  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
l.nke  Asphaftites,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan 
(lour  themselves  into  an  inland  sea,  from  which  there 
t6  no  dischar?;e  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  clifi's  and 
prt«ipices  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  mornint' ; 
fnore  lately,  issuing  from  those  rocky  and  dangerous 
defiles,  he  had  entered  upon  that  g^reat  plain,  where 
(he  accursed  cities  provoked,  in  ancient  days,  the 
direct  and  dreadful  venaeance  of  the  Omni|)otent. 

The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  ihc  wav,  were 
forgotten,  as  the  traveller  recalled  the  fearful  catas- 
trophe, which  had  converted  into  an  and  and  dis- 
mal wilderness  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  of  Siddim, 
once  well  watered,  even  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord, 
MOW  a  parched  and  blighted  waste,  condemned  to 
eternal  sterility. 

Crossing  himself,  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of 
rolling  waters,  in  colour  as  in  quality  unlike  those  of 
every  other  lake,  the  traveller  shuddered  as  he  remem- 
bered, that  beneath  these  sluggish  waves  lay  the  once 
'  proud  cities  of  the  plain,  whose  grave  was  dug  by 
the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the  eruption  of  sub- 
terraneous fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid,  even  by 
that  sea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom,  bears 
no  skiff'  on  its  surface,  and,  as  if  its  own  dreadful  bed 
.were  the  only  fit  receptacle  for  its  sullen  waters, 
sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute  to  the  ocean. 
The  whole  land  around,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was 
"brimstone  and  salt;  it  is  not  sown,  norbcareth,  nor 
any  grass  groweih  thereon;"  the  land  as  well  as  the 
take  might  be  termed  dead,  as  producing  nothing  hav- 
ing resemblance  to  vegetation,  and  even  the  very  air 
was  entirely  devoid  of  iisordinary  winged  inhabitants, 
deterred  probably  by  the  odour  of  bitumen  and  sul- 
phur, which  the  burning  sun  exhaled  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  in  streaming  clouds,  frequently  assuming 
the  appearance  of  waterspouts.  Masses  of  the  slimv 
and  sulphureous  substance  called  naphtha,  which 
floated  idly  on  the  sluggish  and  sullen  waves,  sup- 
plied those  rolling  clouds  with  new  vapours,  and  af- 
forded awful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
history. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shono  with 
almost  intolerable  splendour,  and  all  living  nature 
seemed  to  have  hidden  itself  from  the  rays,  excepting 
the  solitary  fissure  which  moved  through  the  flitting 
•and  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  appeared  the  sole  breathing 
Vol.  V. 


thing  on  the  wide  surface  of  the  plain.    The  dresp  ol 
tliiir  rider,  and  the  accoutrements  of  his  horse  wer« 
peculinrlv  unfit  for  the  traveller  iit  such  a  country.    A 
coat  of  linked  mail,  with  long  sleeves,  plated  gaunt- 
lets, and  a  steel  breastplate,  had  not  been  esteemed  a 
sufficient  weialu  of  armour;  there  was  also  his  tri- 
angular shield  suspended  round  his  neck,  and  his 
barred  helmet  of  steel,  over  which  he  had  a  hood  and 
ajllar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  war- 
rior's shoulders  and  throat,  and  filled  up  the  yaeancy 
between  the  hauberii  and  the  headpiece.    His  lower 
limbs  were  sheathed,  like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail, 
securing  the  legs  and  thighs,  while  the  feet  rested  in 
plated  shoes,  which  corresponded  with  the  gauntlets. 
A  long,  broad,  straight-shaped,  double-edged  falchion, 
with  a  handle  formed  like  a  cross,  corresponded  with 
a  stout  poniard  on  the  other  side.    The  Knight  also 
bore,  se/jured  to  his  saddle,  with  one  end  resting  on 
his  stirrup,  the  long  steel-headed  lance,  his  own  pro- 
per weapon,  which,  as  he  rode,  projected  backwards, 
and  displayed  its  little  pennoncelle,  to  dally  with  the 
faint  breeze,  or  drop  in  the  dead  calm.    To  this  cuni- 
brous  equipment  must  be  added  a  surcoat  of  embroi- 
dered clot-li,  much  frayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus 
far  useful,  that  it  excluded  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  armour,  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
rendered    intolerable  to   the   wearer.     The   surcoat 
bore,  in  several  places,  the  arms  of  the  owner,  al- 
tlxjugh  much  defaced.  These  seemed  to  be  acouchant 
leopard,  with  the  motto,  "I  sleep— wake  me  not." 
An  (Hitline  of  the  same  device  might  be  traced  on  hia 
shield,  though  many  a  blow  had  almost  effaced  the 
Iiainting.     The  flat  top  of  his  cumbrous  cylindrical 
helmet  was  unadornea  with  any  crest.    In  retaining 
their  own  iinwieldly  defensive  armour,  the  northern 
Crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  nature  of  the 
chinate  and  country  to  which  they  hud  come  to  war. 
The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less 
massive  and  unwieldly  than  those  of  the  rider.    The 
animal  had  a  heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel,  uniting  in 
front  with  a  species  of  breastplate,  and  behind  with 
(lef'ji>sive   armour  made  to  cover  the  loins.     Theij 
there  was  a  steel  axe,  or  hammer,  called  a  mace-of. 
arms,  and  which  hung  to  the  saddle-bow  ;  the  rein« 
were  secured  by  chain- worli,  and  the  front-stall  oi 
the  bridle  was  a  steel  plate,  with  apertures  for  the 
eyes  and  nostrils,  having  in  the  midst  a  short  sharp 
pike  projecting  from  the  forehead  of  the  horse  like  the 
horn  of  the  faoulous  unicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of 
panoply  a  second  nature,  both  to  the  kni^rht  and  nis 
gallant  charger.  Numbers,  indeed,  of  the  western 
warriors  who  hurried  to  Palestine,  died  ere  they  be- 
came inured  to  the  burriing  climate ;  but  there  wow 
others  to  whom  that  climate  became  innocent  and 
even  friendly,  and  among  this  fortunate  numin^r 
was  the  solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed  tiM 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mould  of  uncom- 
mon strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk  with 
es  much  ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of 
cobwebs,  had  endowed  him  with  a  constitution  as 
strong  as  his  limhs,  and  which  bade  defiance  to  almost 
oil  changes  of  climate,  as  well  as  to  fatigue  and  priva- 
tionsof  ever>'  kmd.  His  disposition  seemed,  in  some 
degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  his  bodily  frame : 
and  as  the  one  possessed  great  strength  and  en- 
durance, united  with  the  power  of  violent  exertion,  the 
other,  under  a  calm  and  undisturbed  semblance,  had 
much  of  the  fiery  ar.d  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  which 
constituted  the  principal  attribute  of  the  renowned 
Norman  line,  and  had  rendered  them  sovereigns  in 
every  corner  of  Europe  where  they  had  drawn  their 
adventurous  swords. 

It  was  not.  however,  to  all  the  race  that  fortune 
proposed  .such  temptingj-ewards  ;  and  those  obtained 
by  the  solitary  knight  during  two  vears'  campaign  in 
Palestine,  had  been  only  temporal  fame,  and,  as  he 
was  taught  to  believe,  spiritual  privileges.  Mean 
time,  his  slender  stock  of  money  had  melted  away, 
the  rather  that  he  did  not  pursue' any  of  the  ordinary 
modes  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Crusade  con- 
descended to  recruit  their  diminished  resources,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Palestine;  he  exacted  no 
gifts  from  the  wretched  natives  for  sparing  their  pos- 
sessions when  engased  in  warfare  with  tiie  Saracens, 
and  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  an.tr  opportunitv  of 
enriching  himself  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  con- 
sequence. The  small  train  which  had  followed  him 
from  his  native  country,  had  been  gradually  di- 
minished, as  the  means  of  maintaining  them  disap- 
peared, and  his  only  remaining  squire  was  at  present 
on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable  to  attend  his  master,  who 
travelled,  as  we  have  seen,  singly  and  alone.  This  was 
of  little  consequence  to  the  Crusader,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  consider  his  good  sword  as  his  safest 
escort,  and  devout  thoughts  as  his  best  companion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshmmt 
and  repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  aiiJ  patient  dis- 
position of  the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard;  and 
at  noon,  when  the  Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on 
his  right,  he  joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  two  or  three 
palm-trees,  which  arose  beside  the  well  which  was 
assigned  for  his  mid-day  station.  His  good  horse, 
too,  which  had  plodded  forward  with  the  steady  en- 
durance of  his  master,  now  lifted  his  head,  expanded 
his  nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he  smiHed 
afar  ofi'  the  living  waters,  which  marked  the  place  of 
repose  and  refreshment.  But  labour  and  danger  were 
doomed  to  intervene  ere  the  horse  or  horsemen  reached 
the  def  in-d  spot. 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued 
to  fix  his  eyes  attentively  on  the  yet  distant  cluster  of 
palm-trees,  it  seemed  to  him  a.s'if  some  object  was 
movmg  among  them.  The  distant  form  separated 
Itself  from  the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its  motions, 
and  advanced  towards  the  knight  with  a  speed  which 
soon  showed  a  mounted  hm-seman,  whom  his  turban, 
long  spear,  and  green  caftan  floating  in  the  wind,  on 
his  nearer  approach,  showed  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier. 
"In  the  desert  "  sailh  an  Eastern  proverb,  "no  man 
meets  a  friend. '  The  Crusader  was  totalU'  indifferent 
whether  the  infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gal- 
lant barb,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came 
as  frienrl  or  foe — perhaps,  as  a  vowed  champion  of  the 
Cross,  he  might  rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  He 
disengaged  his  lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with 
the  nght  hand,  placed  it  in  rest  with' its  point  half 
elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked  his 
horse's  mettle  with  the  spur,  and  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter the  stranger,  with  the  calm  self-confidence  belong- 
ing to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

Tin;  yararcn  came  on  at  the  speedv  gallop  of  an 
Arab  h^r.-'^man,  managing  his  steed  more  by  his 
lirnos  ana  inc  infi  .'cri'ui  -jf  his  bodv,  than  ov  any  use 
of  the  reins,  which  hung  loose  in  his  left  hand;  so 
that  he  was  enabled  (o  wield  the  light  round  buckler 
of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  ornamented  with  silver 
loops,  which  he  wore  on  his  arm,  swin;ring  it  as  if  he 
meant  to  oppose  its  .^lender  circle  to  tne  formidable 
^thrust  of  the  western '  lance  His  own  long  spear 
was  nat  couched  or  levelled  like  that  of  his  antagonist, 


but  grasped  by  the  middle  with  his  ri^ht  hand,  and 
brandished  at  arm's  length  above  his  head.  As  the 
cavalier  approached  his  enemy  at  full  career,  he 
seemed  toe.xpect  that  the  knight  of  the  Leopard  should 
put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  to  encounter  him.  But  the 
Christian  knight,  well  acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust  his  good 
horse  by  any  unnecessary  exertion ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  a  dead  hah,  confident  that  if  the  enemy 
adviuiced  to  the  actual  shock,  his  own  weight,  and 
tliat  of  h.'s  powerful  cliargrer.  would  give  him  sufli- 
cient  advantage,  without  the  additional  momentum 
of  rapid  motion.  Kqually  sensible  and  apprehensive 
of  such  a  probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavalier,  when 
he  had  approached  towards  the  Christian,  within  twice 
the  length  of  his  lance,  wheeled  his  steed  to  the  left 
with  inimitable  dexterity,  and  rode  twice  around  his 
antag'onist.  who.  turning  without  quitting  his  ground, 
and  presenting  his  front  constantly  to  his  enemy,  frus- 
trated his  attempts  to  attack  him  on  an  unguarded 
point;  so  that  the  Saracen,  wheeling  his  horse,  was 
fain  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards. 
A  second  time,  like  a  hawk  attacking  a  heron,  the 
Heathen  renewed  the  charge,  and  a  second  time  v/as 
fain  to  retreat  without  coming  to  a  close  struggle. 
A  third  time  he  approached  in  the  same  manner,  when 
the  Chrislian  knight,  desirous  to  terminate  this  illu- 
sory warfare,  in  which  he  might  at  length  have  been 
worn  out  by  the  activity  of  his  foemnn.  suddenly  seized 
the  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddlebow,  and,  with  a 
strong  hand  and  unerring  aim,  hurled  it  against  the 
head  of  the  Kmir.  for  such  and  not  less  his  enemy 
appeared.  The  Saracen  w^as  just  aware  of  the  for- 
midable missile  in  time  to  interpose  his  light  buckler 
betwixt  the  mace  and  his  head ;  but  the  violence  of 
the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down  on  his  turban,  and 
though  that  defence  also  contributed  to  deaden  its  vio- 
lence, the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  horse.  Ere 
the  Cliiistian  could  avail  himself  of  this  mishap,  his 
nimble  foeman  sprung  from  the  ground,  and,  calling 
on  his  sieed.  which  instantly  returned  to  his  side,  he 
leaped  into  his  seal  wuhout  touching  the  stirrup,  and 
regained  all  the  advantage  of  which  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard  hoped  to  deprive  him.  Bui  the  latter  had  in 
the  mean  while  recovered  his  mace,  and  the  Eastern 
cavalier,  who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexterity 
with  which  his  antagonist  had  aimed  it,  seemed  lo 
keep  cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  weapon,  o(  which 
he  hud  so  lately  fell  the  force,  while  he  showed  his 
purpose  of  waging  a  distant  warfare  with  missile 
weapons  of  his  own.  Planting  his  long  spear  in  the 
sand  at  a  distance  Irom  the  scene  of  combat,  he  strungi, 
with  great  address,  a  short  bow,  which  he  carried  at 
his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  once 
more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider  extent 
than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged 
six  arrows  at  llie  Cliristian  with  such  unerring  skill, 
that  the  goodness  of  Lis  harness  alone  saved  hira  from 
being  wounded  in  as  many  places.  The  seventh  shaft 
apparently  found  a  less  perfect  part  of  the  armour, 
and  the  Christian  dropped  lieavily  from  his  horse.  But 
what  was  the  surprise  of  the  Saracen,  when,  dismount- 
ing to  examine  the  condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, who  had  had  recourse  to  this  artifice  to  bring 
his  enemy  wiiliin  liis  reach  1  Even  in  this  deadly 
grapple,  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his  agility  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  He  unloosed  the  sw^ord-bell,  in  which 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed  his  hold,  and,  thus 
eluding  his  fatal  grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which 
seemed  to  watch  his  motions  v/ith  the  intelligence  of 
a  human  being,  and  again  rode  off.  But  in  the  last 
encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  hi*  sword  and  his 
quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  v/ere  attached  to  the 
girdle,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon.  He  had  alec 
lost  his  turban  in  liie  struggle.  These  disadTantages 
seemed  lo  incline  the  Moslem  to  a  truce:  He  ap- 
proached the  ChriSuaii  with  his  right  hand  extended, 
but  no  longer  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

"  There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nations,"  he  said,  in 
the  lingua  franca  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
communication  wiih  the  Crusaders;  '-wherefore  should 
there  be  war  betwixt  thee  and  me  ? — Let  there  b« 
peace  betwixt  us." 
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"I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the  Couch- 
ent  Leopard  ;  "  but  what  security  dost  thou  ofler  that 
thou  wilt  observe  the  truce?" 

"Thu  word  of  a  follower  of  the  prophet  was  never 
broken,"  answered  the  Emir.  "  It  is  thou,  brave  Na- 
zarine,  from  \k-hom  I  should  demand  security,  did  I  not 
know  that  treason  seldom  dwells  with  courage." 

The  Crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  the  Moslem 
made  him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

"By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  weapon  as  he  spoke,  "  I  will  be  true  com- 
panion to  thee,  Saracen,  while  our  fortune  wills  that 
we  remain  in  company  toj^ether." 

"By  Mahommed,  Prophet  of  God,  and  by  Allah, 
God  of  the  Prophot,"  replied  his  late  foeman,  "  there 
IB  not  treachery  in  my  heart  towards  thee.  And  now 
nend  we  to  yonder  fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  is  at 
hand,  and  the  stream  had  hardly  touched  my  lip  when 
I  was  called  to  battle  by  thy  approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a 
ready  and  courteous  assent ;  and  the  late  foes,  without 
an  angry  look,  or  gesture  of  doubt,  rode  side  by  side  to 
tile  little  cluster  ol  palm-trees. 


CHAPTER   IL 

TiiHES  of  danger  have  alwaj^s,  and  in  a  peculiar  de- 
cree, their  seasons  of  good- will  aiid  of  security;  and 
(bis  was  particularly  so  in  the  aricient  feudal  ages,  in 
which,  as  the  manners  of  the  period  had  assigned  war 
to  be  the  chief  and  most  worthy  occupation  of  man- 
kind, the  intervals  of  peace,  or  rather  of  truce,  were 
llighly  relished  by  those  warriors  to  whom  they  were 
eewom  granted,  and  endeared  by  the  very  circum- 
stances which  rendered  them  transitory.  It  is  not 
flporth  while  preserving  any  permanent  enmity  against 
a  foe,  whom  a  champion  has  fought  with  to-day,  and 
may  again  stand  in  bloody  opposition  to  on  the  next 
morning.  Ths  time  and  situation  afforded  so  much 
"  room  for  the  ebullition  of  violent  passions,  that  men, 
tmless  when  peculiarly  opposed  to  each  other,  or  pro- 
voked by  the  recollection  of  private  and  individual 
■wrongs,  cheerfully  enjoyed  in  each  other's  society  the 
brief  intervals  of  pacific  intercourse  which  a  warlike 
life  admitted. 

The  distinction  of  religions,  nay,  the  fanatical  zeal 
which  animated  the  followers  of  the  Cross  and  of  the 
Crescent- against  each  other,  was  much  softened  by  a 
fee-ling  so  natural  to  generous  combatants,  and  espe- 
cially cherished  bv  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  This  last 
strong  impulse  had  extended  itself  gradually  from  the 
Christians  to  their  mortal  enemies  the  Saracens,  both 
of  Spain  and  of  Palestine.  The  latter  were  indeed  no 
longer  the  fanatical  savages,  who  had  burst  from  the 
centre  of  Arabian  deserts,  with  the  sabre  in  one  hand, 
and  the  Koran  in  theotiier,  to  intiict  death  or  the  faith 
of  Mahommed,  or  at  the  best,  slavery  and  tribute, 
npon  ail  who  dared  to  oppose  the  belief  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca.  These  alternatives  indeed  had  been  ollered 
to  the  unwarlike  Greeks  arid  Syrians ;  but  in  contend-  : 
ing  with  the  \yeslern  Christians,  animated  by  a  zeal 
as  fiery  as  their  own,  and  possessed  of  as  unconquer- 
able courage,  address  and  success  in  arms,  the  Sara- 
cens gradually-caught  a  part  of  their  manners,  and 
eepecially  of  those  chivalrous  observances,  which 
were  so  well  calculated  to  charm  the  minds  of  a  proud 
and  conquering  people.  They  had  their  tournaments 
and  games  of  chivalry;  they  had  even  tlieir  knights, 
or  some  rank  analogous  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Saracens 
observed  theii-  plighted  faith  with  an  accuracy,  which 
might  sometimes  put  to  shame  those  who  owned  a  betf 
ter  religion.  Their  truces,  whether  national  or  betwixt 
individurds,  were  faithfully  observed  ;  and  thus  it  was, 
thai  war,  in  itself  perhaps  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  gave 
occasion  for  display  of  good  faith,  generosity,  cle- 
mencv,  and  even  kindly  affections,  which  less  fre- 
quently occur  in  more  tranquil  periods,  where  the 
passions  of  men,  experiencing  wrongs  or  entertaining 
quarrels  which  cannot  be  brought  to  instant  decision, 
are  apt  to  smoulder  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  their  prey. 

It  was  under  the  inffuence  of  these  milder  feelings, 
which  soften  the  horrors  of  warfare,  that  the  Christian 


and  Saracen,  who  had  so  lately  done  tlieir  best  for 
each  other's  mutual  destruction,  rode  at  a  slow  pace 
towards  the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  to  which  the 
Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  had  been  lending, 
when  interrupted  in  mid-rmssage  by  his  fleet  and  dan- 
gerous adversary.  Each  was  wrapt  for  some  time  in 
his  own  retiection.s,  and  took  breath  after  an  encoun- 
ter which  had  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  one  or  both  ; 
and  their  good  horses  seemed  no  less  to  enjoy  the  in- 
terval of  repose.  That  of  the  Saracen,  however, 
though  he  had  been  forced  into  imich  the  more  violent 
and^  extended  sphere  of  motion,  appeared  to  have 
suffered  less  from  fatigue  than  the  charger  of  the 
European  knight.  The  sweat  hung  still  clammy  on 
the  limbs  of  the  last,  when  those  of  the  noble  Arab 
were  completely  dried  by  the  interval  of  tranquil  ex- 
ercise, all  sa\ing  the  foam-flakes  which  were  stilJ 
visible  on  his  bridle  and  housings.  The  loose  soil  on 
which  he  trode  so  much  augmented  the  distress  of  the 
Christian's  horse,  heavily  loaded  by  his  own  armour 
and  the  weight  of  his  rider,  that  the  latter  jumped 
from  his  saddle,  and  led  his  charger  along  the  deep 
dust  of  the  loamy  soil,  which  was  burnt  in  the  sun 
into  a  substance  more  impalpable  than  the  finest  sand, 
and  thus  gare  the  faithful  horse  refreshment  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  additional  toil ;  for,  iron-sheathed 
as  he  wa.s,  he  sunk  over  the  mailed  shoes  at  every 
step  which  he  placed  on  a  surface  so  light  and  unre- 
sisting. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Saracen  ;  and  it  was  the 
first  word  that  either  had  spoken  since  tneir  truce 
was  concluded, — "  your  strong  horse  deserves  your 
care  ;  but  what  do  you  in  the  desert  with  an  animal, 
which  sinks  over  the  fetlock  at  every  step,  as  if  he 
would  plant  each  foot  deep  as  the  root  of  a  date-tree?" 
"  Thou  speakesi  rightly,  Saracen,"  said  the  Chris- 
tian knight,  not  delighted  at  the  tone  with  which  the 
infidel  criticised  his  favourite  steed,— "rightly,  accord- 
ing to  thy  knowledge  and  observation.  'But  my  good 
horse  hath  ere  now  borne  me,  in  mine  own  land, "over 
as  wide  a  lake  as  thou  seest  yonder  spread  out  behiiwl 
us,  yet  not  wet  one  hair  above  his  hoof." 

The  Saracen  looked  at  him  with  as  much  surprise 
as  his  manners  permitted  him  to  testify,  which  was- 
only  expressed  by  a  slight  approach  to  a  disdaicsfiiL 
smile,  that  hardly  curled  perceptibly  the  broad  tkkk- 
musiache  which  enveloped  his  upper  lip. 

"  It  is  justly  spoken,"  he  said,  instantly  composing 
himself  to  his  usual  serene  gravity,— "list  to  a  Frank, 
and  hear  a  fable." 

"  Thou  art  not  courteous,  misbeliever,"  replkd  the 
Crusader,  "to  doubt  the  word  of  a  dubbed  knight; 
and  were  it  not  that  thou  speakest  in  ignorance,  and 
not  in  maHce,  our  truce  had  its  ending  ere  it  is  well 
begun.  Thinkest  thou  I  tell  thee  an  untruth  when  I 
say,  tliat  I,  one  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  armed  in 
complete  mail,  have  ridden,— ay,  and  ridden  formiies, 
upon  water  as  solid  as  the  crystal,  and  ten  times  leas 
brittle?" 

"  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me  ?"  answered  the  JVIos- 
leni ;  "  yonder  inland  sea  tliuu  dost  point  at  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that,  by  the  especial  curse  of  God,  it  suffereih 
nothing  to  sink  in  its  waves,  but  wafts  t.hem  away, 
and  casts  them  on  its  margin;  but  neither  the  Dead 
Sea.  nor  any  of  the  .seven  oceans  which  environ  tlie 
earih,  will  endure  on  their  surface  the  pressure  of- a 
horse's  foot,  more  than  the  Red  Sea  endured  to  sus- 
tain the  advance  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host." 

"  You  speak  truth  after  your  knowledge,  Saracen," 
said  the  Christian  knight;  "  and  yet.  trust  me,  I  fahle 
not,  according  to  mine.  Heat,  iii  this  clhnaie,  cua- 
verts  the  soil  into  something  almost  as  unstable  as 
water ;  and  in  my  land  cold  often  conTerts  the  wator 
itself  into  a  substance  as  hard  as  rock.  Let  us  sptak 
of  this  no  longer;  for  the  thoughts  of  the  calm,  clear, 
blue  refulgence  of  a  winter's  lake,  glimmering  to 
stars  and  moonbeam,  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this 
fiery  desert,  where,  niethinks,  the  very  air  which  we 
breathe  is  like  the  vapour  of  a  fiery  furnace  seven 
times  heated." 

The  Saracen  looked  on  him  with  some  attentioji, 
as  if  to  discover  in  what  sense  he  was  to  understand 
words,  which,  to  him,  must  have  appeared  either  to 
contain  something  of  mystery,  or  of  imposition.    At 
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length  he  seemed  determined  in  what  manner  to 
receive  the  language  of  his  new  companion. 

"  You  are,"  he  said  "  of  a  nation  that  loves  to 
laugh,  and  yoti  make  sport  with  yoiirseUes,  and  with 
othfTS,  by  telhng  what  is  impossible,  and  reporting 
what  never  chanced.  Thou  art  one  of  the  linights 
of  France,  who  hold  it  for  glee  and  pastime  to  gab,* 
as  they  term  it,  of  exploits  that  are  beyond  human 
power.  I  were  wrong  to  challenge,  for  the  time,  the 
privilege  of  thy  speech,  since  boasting  is  more  natural 
to  thee  than  truth." 

''  1  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  fashion," 
Baid  the  Knight,  "  which  is,  as  thou  well  sayest,  to 
gab  of  that  which  they  dare  not  undertake,  or  unaer- 
taking  cannot  perfect.  But  in  this  I  have  imitated 
their  folly,  brave  Saracen,  liiat  in  talking  to  thee  of 
what  thou  canst  not  comprehend,  I  have,  even  in 
speaking  most  simple  truth,  fully  incurred  the  charac- 
ter of  a  braggart  in  thy  eyes ;  so,  I  pray  you,  let  my 
words  pass." 

Tliey  had  now  nrnved  at  (he  knot  of  palm-trees, 
and  the  fountain  which  welled  out  from  beneath  their 
shade  in  sparkling  profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  midst 
of  war;  and  this,  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a 
sterile  desert,  was  scarce  less  dear  to  the  imagination. 
It  was  a  scene  which,  perhaps,  would  elsewhere  have 
deserved  little  notice:  but  as  the  single  speck,  in  a 
boundless  horizon,  which  promised  the  refreshment 
of  shade  and  living  water,  these  blessings,  held  cheap 
where  they  are  common,  rendered  the  fountain  and 
its  neighbourhood  a  little  paradise.  Some  generous 
or  charitable  hand,  ere  yet  the  evil  days  of  Palestine 
began,  had  walled  in  and  arched  over  the  fountain, 
to  preserve  it  from  being  absorbed  in  the  earth,  or 
choked  by  the  flitting  clouds  of  dust  with  which  the 
least  breath  of  wind  covered  the  desert.  The  arch 
was  now  broken  and  partly  ruinous;  but  it  still  so 
far  projected  over,  and  covered  in  the  fountain,  that  it 
exr[ude<i  the  sun  m  a  great  measure  from  its  waters, 
which,  hardly  touched  by  a  straggling  beam,  while 
all  around  was  blazing,  lav  in  a  steady  repose,  alike 
<lelightful  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Stealing 
from  under  the  arch,  they  were  first  received  in  a 
ma.'-ble  basin,  much  aefaced  indeed,  but  still  cheering 
the  eye,  by  showing  that  the  place  was  anciently 
considered  as  a  station,  that  the  hand  of  man  had 
been  there,  and  that  man's  accommodation  had  been 
til  some  measure  attended  to.  The  thirsty  and  weary 
traveller  was  reminded  by  these  signs,  that  others 
had  suffered  similar  difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same 
tipot,  and,  doubtless,  found  their  way  in  safety  to  n 
more  fertile  country.  Again,  the  scarce  visible  cur- 
rent which  escaped  from  the  basin,  served  to  nourish 
the  few  trees  \yhich  surrounded  the  fountain,  and 
where  it  sunk  into  the  ground  and  disappeared,  iis 
refreshing  presenr^  was  acknowledged  by  a  carpet  of 
velvet  verdure. 

In  this  delightful  spot  the  two  warriors  halted,  and 
each,  after  his  own  fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve  his 
horse  from  saddle,  bit,  and  rein,  and  permitted  the 
animals  to  dnnU  at  the  basin,  ere  thev  refresiied  them- 
-eelves  from  the  fountain  head,  which  arose  under  the 
vault.  Thev  then  suffered  the  steeds  to  go  loose,  cx>n- 
fident  that  t^eir  interest,  as  well  as  their  domesticated 
habits,  would  prevent  their  straying  from  the  pure 
water  and  fresh  grass. 

Christian  and  Saracen  next  sat  down  together  on 
the  turf,  and  produced  each  the  small  allowance  of 
«iore  which  tney  carried  for  their  own  refreshment. 
Yet,  ere  they  severally  proceeded  to  their  scanty 
nieal,  they  eye-J  each  other  witii  that  curiosity  which 
the  close  and  doubtful  conflict  in  which  they  had 
been  so  lately  engaged  was  calculated  to  in.«pire. 
F..ic!i  was  desirous  to  measure  the  strength,  and  form 
Bome  estimate  of  the  character,  of  an  adversary  so 
formidable;  and  each  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ixige,  that,  had  he  fallen  in  the  conflict,  it  had  been 
by  a  noble  hand. 

The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each 

•  Otier.    Thii  French  word  signifies  a  sort  of  sport  much 
■ne<i  among  the   French   chivalry,  which  consisteil   in    vying 
with   parh   other   in  making  the  most   romantic  pasconndes. 
e  veri  and  Ut*  meaaiSK  ue  retaine<l  in  Scuuuh. 


other  in  person  and  features,  and  might  have  formed 
no  inaccurate  representatives  of  their  difitreiu  na.- 
tions.  The  Frank  seemed  a  powerful  man,  buiit  after 
the  ancient  Gothic  cast  of  form,  with  light  brown 
hair,  which,  on  the  removal  of  his  helmet,  was  seen 
to  curl  thick  and  profusely  over  his  head.  His  fea- 
tures had  acquired,  from  the  hot  clin-.ate,  a  h':e  much 
darker  than  those  parts  of  his  neck  which  were  less 
frequently  exposed  to  view,  or  than  was  warranted 
by  his  full  and  well-opened  blue  eye,  the  colour  of  hia 
hair,  and  of  the  mustaches  which  thickly  shaded  his 
upper  lip,  while  his  chin  was  carefully  divested  of 
beard,  after  the  Norrnan  fashion.  His  nose  was  Gre- 
cian and  well  formed  :  his  mouth  rather  large  in  pro- 
portion, but  filled  with  well-set,  strong,  and  beauti- 
fully white  teeth ;  his  head  small,  and  set  upon  the 
neck  with  much  grace.  His  age  could  not  excee<l 
thirty,  but,  if  the  eiftects  of  toil  and  climate  were  ai» 
lowed  for,  might  be  three  or  four  years  under  that  pe- 
riod. His  form  was  tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like 
that  of  a  man  whose  strength  might,  in  later  life,  be- 
come unwieldy,  but  which  was  hitherto  united  with 
lightness  and  activity.  His  hands,  when  he  with- 
drew the  mailed  gloves,  were  long,  fair,  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  the  wrist-bones  peculiarly  large  and 
strong;  and  the  arms  remarkably  well-shaped  and 
brawnj'.  A  military  hardihood,  and  careless  frank- 
ness of  expression,  characterized  his  'anguage  and 
hie  motions ;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of  one  more 
accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey,  and  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  sentiments  aloud  and 
boldly,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  announce 
them. 

The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and  striking 
contrast  with  the  western  Crusader.  His  stature 
was  indeed  above  the  middle  size,  but  he  was  at  least 
three  inches  shorter  than  the  European,  whose  size 
approached  the  gigantic.  His  slender  limbs,  and  long 
spare  hands  and  arms,  though  well  proportioned  to 
his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style  of  his  countenance, 
did  not  at  first  aspect  promise  the  display  of  vigoui 
and  elasticity  which  the  Emir  had  lately  exhibited 
But,  on  looking  more  closely,  his  limbs,  where  ex- 
posed  to  view,  seemed  divested  of  all  that  was  flesh} 
or  cumbersome;  so  that  nothing  being  left  but  bone 
brawn,  and  sinew,  it  was  a  frame  fitted  for  exertion 
and  fatigue,  far  beyond  that  of  a  bulky  champion, 
whose  strength  and  size  are  counterbalanced  by 
weight,  and  who  is  exhausted  by  his  ovwi  exertions. 
The  countenance  of  the  Saracen  naturally  bore  a 
general  national  resemblance  to  the  Eastern  tribe 
from  whom  he  descended,  and  was  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sibie  to  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  the  minstrel* 
of  the  day  were  wont  to  represent  the  infidel  cham- 
pions, and  the  fabulous  description  which  a  sister  art 
still  presents  as  the  Saracen's  Head  upon  signposts. 
His  features  were  small,  well-formed,  and  dehcate. 
though  deeply  embrowned  by  the  Eastern  sun,  ana 
terminated  by  a  flowing  and  curled  black  beard, 
which  seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar  care.  The 
nose  was  straight  and  regular,  the  eyes  keen,  deep- 
set,  black,  and  glowing,  and  his  teeth  equalled  in 
beauty  the  ivory  of  his  tleserts.  The  person  -nnd  pro- 
portions of  the  Saracen,  in  short,  stretched  on  the 
turf,  near  to  hie  powerful  anta.gonist,  might  have 
been  compared  to  his  sheeny  and  crescent-formed 
sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  light,  but  bright  and  keen 
Damascus  blade,  contrasted  with  the  long  and  ponr 
derous  Gkithic  war-sword  which  was  flung  unbucKled 
on  the  same  sod.  The  Emir  was  in  the  very  flower 
of  his  age.  and  might  perhaps  have  been  termed  emi- 
nently beautiful,  hut  for  the  narrowness  of  his  fore- 
head, and  something  of  too  much  thinness  and 
sharpness  of  feature,  or  at  least  what  might  have 
seemed  such  in  a  European  estimate  of  beauty. 

The  manners  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  gravei 
graceful,  and  decorous  ;  indicating,  however,  in  some 
particulars,  the  habitual  restraint  which  men  of  warm 
and  choleric  tempers  often  set  as  a  guard  upon  theif 
native  impetuosity  of  disposition,  and  at  tne  same 
time  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  which  seemed  te 
impose  a  certain  formality  of  behaviour  in  him  who 
entertained  it. 

This  haughty  feeling  of  superioritr  was  perhaps 
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equally  entertained  by  his  new  European  acquaint- 
ance, but  the  effect  was  different ;  and  the  same  feel- 
ing, which  dictated  to  the  Christian  knight  a  bold, 
blunt,  and  somewhat  careless  bearing,  as  one  too 
conscious  of  his  own  importance  to  be  anxious  about 
the  opinions  of  others,  appeared  to  prescribe  to  the 
Saracen  a  style  of  courtesy  more  studiously  and 
formally  observant  of  ceremony.  Both  were  cour- 
teous-; but  the  courtesy  of  the  Christian  seemed  to 
flow  rather  from  a  good-humoured  sense  of  what  was 
due  toothers;  that  of  the  Moslem,  from  a  high  feel- 
tfig  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  himself 

Tm.3  provision  which  each  had  made  for  his  refresh- 
ment was  simple,  but  the  meal  of  the  Saracen  was 
abstemious.  A.  handful  of  dates,  and  a  moj-sel  of 
coarse  barley-bread,  sufficed  to  relieve  the  hunger  of 
the  latter,  whose  education  had  habituated  him  to 
the  fare  of  the  desert,  although,  since  their  Syrian 
conquests,  the  Arabian  simplicity  of  life  frequently 
gave  place  to  the  most  unbounded  profusion  of  lux- 
ury. A  few  draughts  from  the  lovely  fountain  by 
which  they  reposed  completed  his  meal.  That  of  the 
Christian,  though  coarse,  was  more  genial.  Dried 
hog's-tiesh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moslemah,  was 
the  chief  part  of  his  repast;  and  his  drink,  derived 
from  a  leathern  bottle,  contained  something  better 
than  pure  element.  He  fed  with  more  display  of 
appetite,  and  drank  with  more  appearance  of  satisfac- 
tion, than  the  Saracen  judged  it  becoming  to  show 
;n  the  performance  of  a  mere  bodily  function ;  and. 
doubtless,  the  secret  contempt  which  each  entertainea 
for  the  otiier,  as  the  follower  of  a  false  religion,  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  marked  ditFerence  of 
their  diet  and  manners.  But  each  had  found  the 
weight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  the  mutual  respect 
which  the  bold  strusrgle  had  created,  w.as  sufficient  to 
Bubdue  other  and  inferior  considerations.  Vet  the 
Saracen  cx)uld  not  help  remarking  the  circumstances 
■which  displeased  him  in  the  Christian's  conduct  and 
manners  ;  and,  after  he  had  witnessed  for  some  time 
in  silence,  the  keen  appetite  which  protracted  the 
knight's  banquet  long  after  his  own  was  concluded, 
he  thus  addressed  him  :— 

"Valiant  Nazarene,  is  it  fitting  that  one  who  can 
figlit  like  a  man  should  feed  like  a  dog  or  a  wolf? 
Even  a  misbelieving  Jew  woi»Id  shudder  at  the  food 
which  you  seem  to  eat  wiili  as  mucli  relish  as  if  it 
were  fruit  from  the  trees  of  Paradise." 

"Valiant  Saracen,"  answered  the  Christian,  look- 
ing up  with  some  surpnsc  at  the  accusation  thus  un- 
expectedly brought,  "  know  thou  that  I  exercise  my 
Christian  freedom,  in  using  that  which  is  forbidden  to 
the  Jews,  being,  as  they  esteem  themselves,  under  the 
bondage  of  the  old  law  of  Moses.  We,  Saracen,  be 
it  known  to  thee,  have  a  better  warrant  for  what  we 
do— Ave  Maria!— be  we  thankful."  And,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  his  companion's  scruples,  he  concluded  a 
etiori  Latin  grace  with  a  long  draught  from  the  lea- 
tliern  bottle. 

"  That,  too,  you  call  a  part  of  your  liberty,"  said  the 
Saracen;  "and  as  you  feed  like  the  brutes,  so  you 
degrade  yourself  to  the  bestial  condition,  by  drinking 
a  poisonous  liquor  which  even  they  refuse! 

"Know,  foolish  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian, 
without  hesitation,  "  that  thou  blasphemest  the  gifts 
of  God,  even  with  the  blasphemy  of  thy  father  Ish- 
mael.  The  juice  of  the  grape  is  given  to  him  that 
will  use  it  wisely,  as  that  which  cheers  the  heart  of 
man  at'ter  toil,  refreshes  him  in  sickness,  and  com- 
forts hun  in  sorrow.  He  who  so  enjoyeth  it  may 
thank  God  for  his  wine-cup  as  for  his  daily  bread  ; 
and  he  who  abuseth  the  gift  of  Heaven,  is  not  a 
greater  fool  in  his  intoxication  than  thou  in  thine 
al»sfini.'nce." 

The  keen  eye  of  the  Saracen  kindled  at  this  sar- 
casm, and  his  hand  sought  the  hilt  of  his  poniard. 
(i  was  but  a  momentary  thought,  however,  and  died 
away  in  the  recollection  of  the  powerful  champion 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  desperate  grap- 
ple, the  impression  of  which  still  throbbed  in  his 
Umb?  and  veins;  and  he  contented  himself  with  pur- 
suing the  contest  in  colloquy,  as  more  convenient  for 
the  lime. 

"f'lv  words,"  he  said,  "O  Nazarene,  might  create 


anger,  did  not  thy  ignorance  raise  compassion.  Seest 
thou  not,  O  thou  more  blind  than  any  who  asks  alma 
at  the  door  of  the  Mosque,  that  the  liberty  thou  dost 
boast  of  is  restrained  even  in  that  which  is  dearest  to 
man's  happiness,  and  to  his  household;  and  that  thy 
law,  if  thou  dost  practise  it,  binds  thee  in  tnarriage  to 
one  single  mate,  be  she  sick  or  healthy,  be  she  fruitful 
or  barren,  bring  she  comfort  and  joy,  or  clamour  and 
strife,  to  thy  table  and  to  thy  bed  ]  This,  Nazarene,  I 
do  indeed  call  slavery;  whereas,  to  the  faithful,  hath 
the  Prophet  assigned  upon  earth  the  patriarchal  pri- 
vileges of  Abraham  our  father,  and  of  Solomon,  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  having  given  us  here  a  succession 
of  beauty  at  our  pleasure,  and  beyond  the  grave  the 
biack-eyed  houris  of  Paradise." 

"Now,  by  His  name  that  I  most  reverence  in  Hea- 
ven," said  the  Christian,  "and  by  hers  whom  I  most 
worship  on  earth,  thou  art  but  a  blinded  and  a  bewil- 
dered infidel !— That  diamond  signet,  which  thou 
wearest  on  thy  finger,  thou  boldest  it,  doubtless,  as 
of  inestimable  value?" 

"  Balsora  and  Bagrlad  cannot  show  tlie  like,"  re- 
plied the  Saracen;  ^'biii  what  avails  it  to  our  pur- 
pose?" 

"Much,"  replied  the  Frank,  "as  thou  shall  thyself 
confess.  Take  my  war-axe,  and  dash  the  stone  into 
twenty  shivers  ;— would  each  fragment  be  as  valua- 
ble as  the  original  gem,  or  would  thev,  all  collected, 
bear  the  tenth  part  of  its  estimation?" 

"That  is  a  child's  question,"  answered  the  Sara- 
cen ;  "  the  fragments  of  such  a  stone  would  not  equal 
the  entire  jewel  in  the  degree  of  hundreds  to  one.' 

"  Saracen,"  replied  the  Christian  warrior,  "  the  love 
which  a  true  knight  binds  on  one  only,  fair  and  faith- 
ful, is  the  gem  entire;  the  afTection  thou  flingesl 
among  thy  enslaved  wives,  and  half-wedded  slaves, 
is  worthless,  comparatively,  as  the  sparkling  shivera 
of  the  broken  diamond." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Caaba,"  said  the  Emir,  "thou 
art  a  madman,  who  hugs  his  chain  of  iron  as  if  it 
were  of  gold!  Look  more  closely.  This  ring  of  mine 
would  lose  half  its  beauty  were  not  the  signet  encir- 
cled and  enchased  with  these  lesser  brilliants,  which 
grace  it  and  set  it  off.  The  central  diamond  is  man, 
firm  and  entire,  his  value  depending  on  himself  alone; 
and  this  circle  of  lesser  jewels  are  women,  borrowing 
his  lustre,  which  he  deals  out  to  them  as  best  suits 
his  pleasure  or  his  convenience.  Take  the  central 
stone  from  the  signet,  and  the  diamond  itself  remains 
as  valuable  as  ever,  while  the  lesser  gems  are  com- 
paratively of  little  value.  And  this  is  the  true  reading 
of  tl)y  parable;  for,  what  sayeth  the  poet  Mansour: 
'  It  is  the  favour  of  man  which  giveth  beauty  and 
comeliness  to  woman,  as  the  stream  glitters  no 
longer  when  the  sun  ceaseth  to  shine.'  " 

"Saracen,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "  thou  speakest 
like  one  who  never  saw  a  w^man  worthy  the  affec- 
tion of  a  soldier.  Believe  me,  couldst  thou  look  upon 
those  of  Europe,  to  whom,  after  Heaven,  we  of  the 
order  of  knighthood  vow  fealty  and  devotion,  thou 
wouldst  loathe  for  ever  the  poor  sensuaj  slaves  who 
form  thy  haram.  The  beauty  of  our  fair  ones  gives 
point  to  our  spears,  and  edge  to  our  swords;  their 
words  are  our  law;  and  as  soon  will  a  lamp  shed 
lustre  when  unkindled,  as  a  knight  distinguish  him- 
self by  feats  of  arms,  having  no  mistress  lof  his  afiec- 
tion.'' 

"  I  have  heard  of  this  frenzy  among  the  warriors 
of  the  west,"  saio  the  Emir,  "and  have  ever  accounted 
it  one  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  that  inssan- 
ity,  whch  brings  you  hither  to  obtain  possession  of 
ah  empty  sepulchre.  But  yet,  methinks,  so  highly 
have  the'Franks  whom  I  have  met  with  extolled  the 
beauty  of  their  women,  I  could  be  well  contenied  tw 
behold  with  mine  own  eyes  those  charms  which  can 
transform  such  brave  warriors  into  the  tools  of  their 
pleasure." 

"  Brave  Saracen,"  said  the  Knight,  "if  I  were  not 
on  a  ijilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  should  b^ 
my  pride  to  conduct  you,  on  assurance  of  safely,  tu 
the  camp  of  Richard  of  England,  than  whom  none 
knows  better  how  to  do  honour  to  a  noble  foe:  arjd 
though  I  be  poor  and  unattended,  yet  have  I  interest 
to  secure  for  thee,  or  any  such  as  thou  seemosT.  wH 
3l« 
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safety  only,  but  respect  and  esteem.  There  shouldst 
thou  see  several  of  the  fairest  beauties  of  France  and 
Britain  fjrm  a  small  circle,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
exceeds  ten-thousand  fold  the  lustre  of  mine»  of 
diamonds  such  as  thine." 

"Now,  by  the  corner-stone  of  the  Caaba!"  said 
the  Saracen,  "I  will  accept  thy  invitation  as  freely  as 
it  is  given,  if  thou  wilt  postpone  thy  present  intent; 
and,  credit  me,  brave  Nazarene,  it  were  better  for 
thyself  to  turn  back  thy  horse's  head  towards  the 
camp  of  thy  people,  for,  (o  travel  towards  Jerusalem 
without  a  passport,  is  but  a  wilful  casting  away  of 
thv  life." 

''  I  have  a  pass,"  answered  the  Knight,  producing  a 
parchment,   'under  Saladin's  hand  and  signet." 

The  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  re- 
cognised the  seal  and  hand-writing  of  the  renowned 
Soldan  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and  having  kissed  the 
naper  with  profound  respect,  he  pressed  it  to  his  fore- 
head, then  returned  it  to  the  Christian,  saying,  "Rash 
Frank,  thou  hast  sinned  against  thine  own  blood  and 
mine,  for  not  showing  this  to  me  when  we  met." 

"  Vou  came  with  levelled  spear,"— said  the  Knight ; 
"had  a  troop  of  Saracens  so  assailed  me,  it  might 
have  stood  with  my  honour  to  have  shown  the  Sol- 
dan's  pass,  but  never  to  one  man." 
^^  "And  yet  one  man,"  said  the  Saracen,  haughtily, 
'was  enough  to  interrupt  your  journey." 

"  True,  brave  Moslem,"  replied  the  Christian ;  "  but 
there  are  few  such  as  thou  art.  Such  falcons  fly  not 
in  flocks,  or,  if  they  do,  they  pounce  not  in  nuinbers 
upon  one." 

"Thou  dost  us  but  justice,"  said  the  Saracen,  evi- 
dently gratified  by  the  compliment,  as  he  had  been 
touched  by  the  implied  scorn  of  the  European's  pre- 
vious boast ;  "  from  us  thou  shouldst  liave  had  no 
wrong;  but  well  was  it  for  me  that  I  failed  to  slay 
thee,  with  the  safeguard  of  the  king  of  kings  upon 
thy  person.  Certain  it  were,  that  the  cord  or  thcsabre 
had  justly  avenged  such  guilt." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  its  influence  shall  be  avail- 
ing to  me,"  said  the  Knight;  "for  I  have  heard  that 
the  road  is  infested  with  robber- tribes,  who  regard 
nothing  in  comparison  of  an  opportunity  of  plunder." 

"  The  truth  has  been  t(jld  to  thee,  brave  Christian," 
said  the  Saracen  ;  "  but  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  turban 
of  the  Prophet,  that  shouldst  thou  miscarry  in  any 
haunt  of  such  villains,  I  will  myself  undertake  thy 
revenge  with  five  thousand  horse  :  I  will  slay  every 
male  of  them,  and  send  their  women  into  such  dis- 
tant captivity,  that  the  name  of  their  tribe  shall  never 
again  be  heard  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Damascus. 
I  will  sow  with  salt  the  foundations  of  thei:  village, 
and  there  shall  never  live  thing  dwell  there,  even 
from  that  time  forward." 

"I  had  rather  the  trouble  which  you  design  for 
yourself,  were  in  revenge  of  some  other  more  import- 
ant person  than  of  nie,  noble  Emir,"  replied  the 
Knight;  "but  my  vow  is  recorded  in  Heaven,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  I  must  be  indebted  to  you  for 
pointing  ine  out  the  way  to  my  resting-place  for 
this  evening." 

"That,"  said  the  Saracen,  "must  be  under  the 
black  covering  of  my  father's  tent." 

"This  night,"  answered  the  Christian,  "I  must 
pass  in  prayer  and  penitence  with  a  holy  man,  Tlieo- 
(lorick  of  Engaddi,  who  dwells  amongst  these  wilds, 
and  spends  his  life  in  the  service  of  God." 

"I  will  at  least  see  you  safe  thither,"  said  the 
Saracen. 

"That  would  be  pleasant  convoy  for  me,"  said  the 
Christian,  "yet  might  endanger  the  future  security  of 
the  good  father;  for  the  cruel  hand  of  vour  peo|)le 
.has  been  red  with  the  blood  of  the  servants  of  the 
.Lord,  and  therefore  do  we  come  hither  in  plate  and 
mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  to  open  the  road  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  protect  the  chosen  saints  and 
•anchorites -who  yet  dwell  in  this  land  of  promise  and 
of  miracle." 

"  JNazarene,"  said  the  Moslem,  "  in  this  the  Greeks 
-and  Syrians  have  much  belied  us,  seeing  we  do  but 
rafter  the. word  of  Abubeker  Alwakel,  the  s'uccessor  of 
.the  Prqplicf,  and,  after  him,  the  first  commander  of 
lijye belieyt^rs     'Go  forth,'  he  said,  '  Vebed  Ben  So- 


phian,'  when  he  sent  that  renowned  general  to  taka 
Syria  from  the  infidels,  'quit  yourselves  like  men  in 
battle,  but  slay  neither  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the 
women,  nor  the  children.  Waste  not  the  land,  neither 
destroy  corn  and  fruit-trees,  they  are  the  gifts  of 
Allah.  Keep  faith  when  you  have  made  any  cove- 
nant, even  if  it  be  to  your  own  harm.  If  ye  finJ 
holy  men  labouring  with  their  hands,  and  serving 
God  in  the  desert,  hurt  them  not.  neitiier  destroy  their 
dwellings.  But  when  you  find  them  with  shaven 
crowns,  they  are  of  the  synagc^gue  of  Satan!  smite 
vyiih  the  sabre,  slay,  cease  not  till  they  become  be- 
lievers or  tributaries.'  As  the  Caliph,  companion  of 
the  Prophet,  hath  told  us,  so  have  we  done,  and  those 
whom  our  justice  has  smitten  are  but  the  priests  of 
Satan.  But  unto  the  good  men  who,  without  stirring 
up  nation  against  naiion,  worship  sincerely  in  the 
faith  of  Issa  Ben  Mariam,  we  are  a  shadow  and  a 
shield  ;  and  such  being  he  whom  you  seek,  even 
though  the  light  of  tlie  Prophet  hath  not  reached 
him,  from  me  iie  will  only  nave  love,  favour,  and 
regard." 

The  anchorite,  whom  I  would  now  visit,"  said 
the  warlike  pilgrim, "  is,  1  have  heard,  no  priest ;  but 
were  he  of  that  anointed  and  sacred  order,  I  would 
prove  with  my  good  lance,  against  paynim  and  in- 
fidel"  

"  Let  us  not  defy  each  other,  brother,"  interrupted 
the  Saracen  ;  "  we  shall  find,  either  of  us,  enough  of 
Franks  or  of  Mosleinah  on  whom  to  e.Kercise  both 
sword  and  lance.  This  Theodorick  is  protected  bolll 
by  Turk  and  Arab;  and,  though  one  of  strange  con- 
ditions at  intervals,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  bears  him- 
self so  well  as  the  follower  of  his  own  prophet,  that 
he  merits  the  protection  of  hiin  who  was  sent" 

"  Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Saracen,"  e.vclaimed  the 
Christian,  "If  thou  darest  name  in  the  same  breath, 
the  camel-driver  of  Mecca  with" ; — 

An  electrical  shock  of  passion  thrilled  through  the 
form  of  the  Emir;  but  it  was  only  momentary,  and 
the  calmness  of  his  reply  had  both  digiiity  and  reason 
in  it,  when  he  said,  "  Slander  not  him  whom  thou 
knowest  not ;  the  rather  that  we  venerate  the  founder 
of  thy  religion,  while  we  condemn  the  doctrine  which 
your  priests  have  spun  from  it.  I  will  mysL'lf  guide 
thee  to  the  cavern  of  the  hermit,  which,  methinks, 
without  my  help,  thou  wouldst  find  it  a  hard  matter 
to  reach.  And,  on  the  way,  let  us  leave  to  mollahs 
and  to  monks,  to  dispute  about  the  divinity  of  out 
faith,  and  speak  on  themes  which  belong  to  youthful 
warriors, — upon  battles,  upon  beautiful  women,  upon 
sharp  swords,  and  upon  bright  armour." 


CHAPTER   III, 

The  warriors  arose  from  their  place  of  brief  rest  and 
simple  refreshment,  and  courteously  aided  each  other 
while  they  carefully  replaced  and  adjusted  the  har- 
ness, from  which  iliey  had  relieved  for  the  time  their 
trusty  steeds.  Each  seemed  familiar  with  an  employ- 
ment, which  at  that  time  was  a  part  of  necessary, 
and,  indeed,  of  indispensable  duty.  Each  also  seeinea 
to  possess,  as  far  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  animal 
and  rational  species  admitted,  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  horse,  which  was  the  constant  compan- 
ion of  his  travels  and  his  warfare.  With  the  Saracen, 
this  familiar  intimacy  was  a  part  of  his  early  habits; 
for,  in  the  tents  of  the  Eastern  military  tribes,  the 
horse  of  the  soldier  ranks  next  to,  and  almost  equal 
in  importance  with,  his  wife  and  hisiamily;  and,  with 
the  European  warrit)r,  circumstances,  and  indeed 
necessity,  rendered  his  war-horse  scarcely  less  than 
his  brctlicr  in  arms.  The  steeds,  therefore,  suirered 
themselves  quietly  to  be  taken  from  their  food  and  lib- 
erty and  neighed  and  snulFed  fondly  around  their 
masters,  while  they  were  adjusting  their  accoutre- 
ments for  farther  travel  and  additional  toil.  And  (Bach 
warrior,  as  he  prosecuted  his  own  task,  or  assisted 
with  courtesy  his  companion,  looked  vvith  observ- 
ant curiosity  at  the  equipments  of  his  fellow-tra- 
veller, and  noted  particularly  what  struck  him  as 
peculiar  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  arranged  his  ridiilg 
accoutrements. 

Ere  they  remounted  to  resume  th3ir  joumev.  the 
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Christian  knight  again  moisWiTfed  his  lips,  and  dipt  his 
hands  in  the  living  founiair»,''and  said  to  his  Pagan 
associate  of  the  journey — "I  would  I  knew  the  name 
of  this  delicious  fountain,  that  I  might  hold  it  in  my 
grateful  remembrance  ;  for  never  did  water  slake 
more  deliciously  a  more  oppressive  thirst  than  1  have 
this  day  experienced." 

"It  is  called  in  the  Arabic  langtiage,"  answered  the 
Saracen,  "  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  Diamond  of 
the  Desert." 

"And  well  is  it  so  named,"  replied  the  Christian. 
**  My  native  valley  hath  a  thousand  springs,  but  not  to 
one  of  them  shall  I  attach  hereafter  such  precious  re- 
collection as  to  this  solitary  fount,  which  bestows  its 
liquid  treasures  where  they  are  not  only  delightful,  but 
nearly  indispensable." 

"  You  say  truth,"  said  the  Saracen ;  "  for  the  curse 
is  still  on  yonder  sea  of  death,  and  neither  man  nor 
beast  drink  of  its  waves,  nor  of  the  river  which  feeds 
without  filling  it,  until  this  inhospitable  desert  be 
passed." 

They  mounted,  and  pursued  their  journey  across  the 
satidv  waste.  The  ardour  of  noon  was  now  past,  and 
a  light  breeze  somewhat  alleviated  the  terrors  of  the 
desert,  though  not  without  bearing  on  its  wings  an 
impalpable  dust,  which  the  Saracen  little  heeded, 
though  his  heavily-armed  companion  felt  it  as  such 
an  annoyance,  that  he  hung  his  iron  casque  at  his 
saddlebow,  and  substituted  ttie  light  riding-cap,  termed 
in  the  language  of  the  time  a  morticr,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  an  ordinary  mortar.  They  rode 
together  for  some  time  in  silence,  the  Saracen  per- 
forming the  part  of  director  and  guide  of  the  journey, 
which  ne  did  by  observing  minute  marks  and  bear- 
ings of  the  distant  rocks,  to  a  ridge  of  which  they 
were  graduallv  approaching.  For  a  little  time  he 
seamed  absorbed  in  the  task,  as  a  pilot  when  navi- 
gating a  vessel  through  a  diflicult  channel ;  but  they 
had  not  proceeded  half  a  league  when  he  seemed 
secure  of  his  route,  and  disposed,  with  more  frank- 
ness than  was  usual  to  his  nation,  to  enter  into  con- 
versation. 

"  Vou  have  asked  the  name,"  he  said,  "of  a  mute 
fountain,  which  hath  the  semblance,  but  not  the 
reality,  of  a  living  thing.  Let  me  be  pardoned  to  ask 
the  name  of  the  companion  with  wlipm  I  have  this 
day  encountered,  both  in  danger  and  in  repose,  and 
wh:;h  I  cannot  fancy  unknown,  even  here  among 
the  deserts  of  Palestine  ?" 

"It  is  not  yet  worth  publishing,"  said  the  Christian. 
"Know,  however,  that  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  I  am  called  Kenneth— Kenneth  of  the  Couch- 
ing Leopard  ;  at  home  I  have  other  titles,  but  they 
would  sound  harsh  in  an  Eastern  ear.  Brave  Saracen, 
let  me  ask  which  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  claims  your 
descent,  and  by  what  name  you  are  known  ?" 

"  Sir  Kenneth,"  said  the  Moslem,  "I  joy  that  your 
name  is  such  as  my  lips  can  easily  utter.  For  me,  I 
am  no  Arab,  yetderivemy  descent  from  a  line  neither 
less  wild  nor  less  warlike.  Know,  Sir  Knight  of  the 
Leopard,  that  I  am  Sheerkohf,  the  Lion  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  that  Kurdistan,  from  which  I  derive  my 
descent,  holds  no  family  more  noble  than  that  of 
Seljook." 

"1  have  heard,"  answered  the  Christian,  "that  your 
great  Soldan  claims  his  blood  from  the  same  source  ?" 

"Thanks  to  the  Prophet,  that  hath  so  far  honoured 
our  mountams,  as  to  send  from  their  bosom  him 
whose  word  is  victory,"  answered  the  Paynim.  "I 
am  but  as  a  worm  before  the  King  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  yet  in  my  own  land  something  my  name 
may  avail. — Stranger,  with  how  many  men  didst 
ibou  come  on  this  warfare?" 
•  "By  my  faith,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "with  aid  of 

ffnends  and  kinsmen,  I  was  hardly  pinched  to  furnish 
forth  ten  well-appointed  lances,  with  maybe  some 
,  fifty  more  men,  archers  and  varlets  included.     Some 
have  deserted  my  unlucky  pennon— some  have  fallen 
j  m   battle — several    have  died  of   disease — and   one 
•trusty  armour-bearer,  for  whose  life  I  am  now  doing 
'  my  pilgrimage,  lies  on  the  bed  of  sickness." 

"  Christian,"  said  Sheerkohf,  "  here  I  have  five 
arrows  in  my  quiver,  each  feathered  from  the  wing  of 
an  eagle .    When  1  send  one  of  them  to  my  tents,  a 


thousand  warriors  mount  on  horseback— when  I 
send  another,  an  equal  force  will  arise— for  the  five,  I 
can  command  live  thousand  men ;  and  if  I  send  my 
bow,  ten  thousand  mounted  riders  will  shake  the  de- 
sert. And  with  thy  fifty  followers  thou  hast  coma 
to  invade  a  land,  in  which  I  am  one  of  the  mean- 
est !" 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,  Saracen,"  retorted  the  western 
warrior,  "  thou  shouldst  know,  ere  thou  vauntest  thy- 
self, that  one  steel  glove  can  orush  a  whole  handlul 
of  hornets." 

"Ay,  but  it  must  first  enclose  them  within  ita 
grasp,"  said  the  Saracen,  with  a  smile  which  might 
nave  endangered  their  new  alliance,  had  he  not 
changed  the  subject  by  adding,  "And  is  bravery  so 
much  esteemed  amongst  the  Christian  princes,  that 
thou,  thus  void  of  means,  and  of  men,  canst  ofiijr,  as 
thou  didst  of  late,  to'  be  my  protector  and  security  in 
the  camp  of  thy  brethren  1' 

"Know,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "since  such 
is  thy  style,  that  the  name  of  a  knight,  and  the  blood 
of  a  gentleman,  entitle  him  to  place  himself  on  tha 
same  rank  with  sovereigns  even  of  the  first  degree, 
in  so  far  as  regards  all  but  regal  authority  and  do- 
minion. Were  Richard  ofEngland  himself  to  wound 
the  honour  of  a  knight  as  poor  as  I  am,  he  could  not, 
by  the  law  of  chivalry,  deny  him  the  combat." 

"Methinks  I  should  like  to  look  upon  so  strange  a 
scene,"  said  the  Emir,  "in  which  a  leathern  belt  and 
a  pair  of  spurs  put  the  poorest  on  a  level  with  the 
most  powerful." 

"You  must  add  free  blood  and  a  fearless  heart," 
said  the  Christian ;  "  then,  perhaps,  you  will  not 
have  spoken  untruly  of  the  dignity  of  knighthood." 

"And  mix  you  as  boldly  amongst  the  females  ol 
your  chiefs  and  leaders?"  asked  the  Saracen. 

"God  forbid,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
"  that  the  poorest  Knight  in  Chilstendom  should  not 
be  free  in  all  honourable  service,  to  devote  his  hand 
and  sword,  the  fame  of  his  actions,  and  the  fi.xed  de- 
votion of  his  heart,  to  the  fairest  princess  who  ever 
wore  coronet  on  her  brow !" 

"  But  a  little  while  since,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  and 
you  described  love  as  the  highest  treasure  of  the 
heart— thine  hath  undoubtedly  been  high  and  nobiy 
bestowed  1" 

"  Stranger,"  answered  the  Christian,  blushing 
deeply  as  he  spoke,  "  we  tell  not  rashly  where  it  is  we 
have  bestowed  our  choicest  treasures — it  is  enough 
for  thee  to  know,  that,  as  thou  sayest,  my  love  ii 
highly  and  nobly  bestowed— most  highly — most  no- 
bly ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  hear  of  love  and  broken 
lances,  venture  thyself,  as  thou  sayest,  t9  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  thou  wilt  find  exercise  for  thine 
ears,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  for  thy  hands  too." 

The  Eastern  warrior,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups, 
and  shaking  aloft  his  lance,  replied,  "Hardly,  I  fear, 
shall  I  find  one  with  a  crossed  shoulder,  who  will  ex- 
change with  me  the  cast  of  the  jerrid." 

"I  will  not  promise  for  that,"  replied  the  Knight, 
"though  there  be  in  the  camp  certain  Spaniards,  whu 
have  right  good  skill  in  your  Eastern  game  of  hurling 
the  javelin. 

"  Dogs,  and  sons  of  dogs !"  ejaculated  the  Saracen  ; 
"what  have  these  Spaniards  to  do  to  come  hitherto 
combat  the  true  believers,  who,  in  their  own  land, 
are  their  lords  and  taskmasters?  with  them  1  would 
mix  in  no  warlike  pastime." 

"  Let  not  the  knights  of  Leon  or  Asturias  hear  you 
speak  thus  of  them,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  ; 
"but,"  added  he,  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the 
morning's  combat,  "if,  instead  of  a  reed,  you  were 
inclined  to  stand  the  cast  of  a  battle-axe,  there  are 
enough  of  western  warriors  who  would  gratify  yotir 
longing." 

"By  the  beard  of  my  father,  sir,"  said  the  Saraoen. 
with  an  approach  to  laughter,  "the  game  is  too 
rough  for  mere  sport — I  will  never  shun  thein  in  bat- 
tle, but  my  head"  (pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow) 
"  will  not,  for  a  while,  permit  me  to  seek  them  \u 
sport." 

"I  would  you  saw  the  axe  of  King  Richard,"  an- 
swered the  western  warrior,  "  to  which  that  which 
hangs  at  my  saddlebov/  weighs  but  as  a  feather." 
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"We  hear  much  of  that  island  sovereign,"  said  the 
Saracen,  "art  tliou  one  of  his  subjects  7' 

"  One  of  his  followers  1  am,  for  this  expedition," 
answered  the  Knight,  "and  honoured  in  the  service; 
but  not  born  his  subject,  although  a  native  of  the 
island  in  which  he  reigns." 

"How  mean  you?"  said  the  Eastern  soldier;  "have 
you  then  two  kings  in  one  poor  island  V 

"As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  such  was  Sir 
Kenneth  by  birth, — "It  is  even  so;  and  yet,  although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  island 
are  engaged  in  frequent  war,  the  country  can,  as  thou 
eeest,  furnish  forth  such  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  as 
may  go  far  to  shake  the  unholy  hold  which  your  mas- 
ter hath  laid  on  the  cities  of  Zion." 

"By  the  beard  of  Saladin,  Nazarene,  but  that  it  is 
a  thoiightless  and  boyish  folly,  I  could  laugh  at  the 
simplicity  of  your  great  Sultan,  who  comes  hither  to 
make  conquests  of  deserts  and  rocks,  and  dispute  the 

Cossession  of  them  with  those  who  have  tenfold  num- 
ers  at  command,  while  he  leaves  a  part  of  his  nar- 
row islet,  m  which  he  was  born  a  sovereign,  to  the 
dominion  of  another  sceptre  than  his.  Surely,  Sir 
Kenneth,  you  and  the  other  good  men  of  your  coun- 
try should  have  submitted  yourselves  to  the  domi- 
nion of  this  King  Richard,  ere  you  left  your  native 
land,  divided  against  itself,  to  set  forth  on  this  expe- 
dition'?" 

Hasty  and  fierce  was  Kenneth's  answer.  "  No,  by 
the  bright  light  of  Heaven  !  If  the  King  of  England 
had  not  set  forth  to  the  Crusade  till  he  was  sove- 
reign of  Scotland,  the  crescent  might,  for  me,  and  all 
true-hearted  Scots,  glimmer  for  ever  on  the  walls  of 
Zion." 

Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  when,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  muttered,  "  il/ea  culpa!  mea  cul- 
pa! what  have  I,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  to  do  with 
recollection  of  war  betwixt  Christian  nations  I" 

The  rapid  expression  of  feeling  corrected  by  the 
dictates  of  duty,  did  not  escape  the  Moslem,  who,  if 
he  did  not  entirely  understand  all  which  it  conveyed, 
saw  enough  to  convince  bim  with  the  assurance, 
that  Christians,  as  well  as  Moslemah,  had  private 
feelings  of  personal  pique,  and  national  quarrels, 
whicff  were  not  entirely  reconcilable.  But  the  Sara- 
cens were  a  race,  polished,  perhaps,  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  their  religion  permitted,  and  particu- 
larly capable  of  entertaining  high  ideas  of  courtesy 
and  politeness ;  and  such  sentiments  prevetited  his 
taking  anv  notice  of  the  inconsistency  of  Sir  Ken- 
neth's feelings,  in  the  opposite  characters  of  a  Scot 
and  a  Crusader. 

Mean  while,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began  to 
change  around  them.  They  were  now  turning  to 
the  eastward,  and  had  reached  the  range  of  sleep  and 
barren  hills,  which  binds  in  that  quarter  the  naked 
plain,  and  varies  the  surface  of  the  country,  without 
changing  its  sterile  character.  Sharp,  rocky  emi- 
nences began  to  arise  around  them,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  deep  declivities,  and  ascents,  both  formidable  in 
height,  and  difficult  from  the  narrowness  of  the  path, 
offered  to  the  travellers  obstacles  of  a  different  kina 
from  those  with  which  they  had  recently  contended. 
Dark  caverns  and  chasrhs  amons;st  the  rocks,  those 
grottoes  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  vawned  fear- 
fully on  either  side  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  Scottish 
knight  was  informed  by  the  Emir,  tliat  these  were  often 
the  refuge  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  still  more  fero- 
cious, who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  constant 
war,  and  ihe  oppression  exercised  by  the  soldiery,  as 
well  of  the  Cross  as  of  the  Crescent,  had  become 
robbers,  and  spared  neither  rank  nor  religion,  neither 
Hex  nor  age,  in  their  depredations. 

The  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to 
fhe  accounts  of  ravages  committed  by  wild  beasts  or 
wicked  men,  secure  as  he  felt  himself  in  his  own  val- 
our and  personal  strength  ;  but  he  was  struck  with 
mysterious  dread,  when  he  recollected  that  he  was 
now  in  the  awful  wilderness  of  the  forty  days'  fast, 
and  the  scene  of  the  actual  personal  tetnptation, 
wherewith  the  Evil  Principle  wa.s  permitted  to  assail 
fhe  Son  of  Man.  He  withdrew  his  attention  gradu- 
hlly  from  the  light  and  worldly  canversalion  of  the 
ymdei  wa/rior  besiue  him,  and,  however  acceptable 


his  gay  and  gallant  bravery  would  have  rendered  hitn 
as  a  companion  elsewhere.  Sir  Kenneth  felt  as  if,  in 
those  wildernesses — the  waste  and  drv  places — in 
which  the  foul  spirits  were  wont  to  wander  when  ex- 
{>elled  the  mortals  whose  forms  they  possessed,  a  bare- 
footed friar  would  have  been  a  better  associate  than 
the  gay  but  unbelieving  Paynim. 

These  feelings  embarrassed  him;  the  rather  that 
the  Saracen's  spirits  appeared  to  rise  with  the  jour- 
ney, and  because  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  liahter  became 
his  conversation,  and  when  he  found  that  unan- 
swered, the  louder  grew  his  song.  Sir  Kenneth  knew 
enough  of  the  Eastern  languages,  to  be  assured  thai 
he  chanted  sonnets  of  love,  containing  all  the  glow- 
ing praises  of  beauty,  in  which  the  Oriental  poets  are 
so  fond  of  luxuriating,  and  which,  therefore,  were  pe- 
culiarly unfitted  for  a  serious  or  devotional  strain  of 
thought,  the  feeling  best  becoming  the  Wilderness  oi 
the  Temptation.  With  inconsistency  enough,  the 
Saracen  also  sung  lays  in  praise  of  wine,  the  liquid 
ruby  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  his  gayety  at  length 
became  so  unsuitable  to  the  Christian  knight's  con- 
trary train  of  sentiments,  as,  but  for  the  promise  of 
amity  which  they  had  exchanged,  would  most  likely 
have  made  Sir  Kenneth  take  measures  to  change  his 
note.  As  it  was,  the  Crusader  felt  as  if  he  had  by 
his  side  some  gay  licentious  fiend,  who  endeavoured 
to  ensnare  his  soul,  and  endanger  his  immortal  sal- 
vation, by  inspiring  loose  thoughts  of  earthly  plea- 
siire,  and  thus  polluting  his  devotion,  at  a  time  when 
his  faith  as  a  Christian,  and  his  vow  as  a  pilgrim^ 
called  on  him  for  a  serious  and  penitential  state  of 
mind.  He  was  thus  greatly  perplexed,  and  unde- 
cided how  to  act;  and  it  was  in  a  tone  of  hasty  dis- 
pleasure, that  at  length  breaking  silence,  he  inter- 
rupted the  lay  of  the  celebrated  Rudpiki,  in  which  he 
prefers  the  mole  on  his  mistress's  bosom  to  all  the 
wealth  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

"  Saracen,"  said  the  Crusader,  sternly,  "  blinded 
as  thou  art,  and  plunged  amidst  the  errors  of  a  false 
law,  thou  shoulJst  yet  comprehend  that  there  are 
some  places  more  holy  than  others,  and  that  there 
are  some  scenes  also,  in  which  the  Evil  One  hath 
more  than  ordinary  power  over  sinful  mortals.  I  will 
not  tell  thee  for,  what  awful  reason  this  place — these 
rocks— these  caverns  with  their  gloomy  arches,  lead- 
ing as  it  were  to  the  central  abyss — are  held  an  espe- 
cial haunt  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  It  is  enough 
that  I  have  been  long  warned  to  beware  of  this  place 
by  wise  any  holy  men,  to  whom  the  qualities  of  the 
unholy  region  are  well  known.  Wherefore,  Saracen, 
forbear  thy  foolish  and  ill-timed  levity,  and  turn  thy 
thoughts  to  things  more  suited  to  the  spot;  althougn, 
alas,  for  thee!  thy  best  prayers  are  but  as  blasphemy 
and  sin." 

The  Saracen  listened  with  sonie  surprise,  and  then 
replied,  with  good-humour  and  gayety,  only  so  far  re* 
pressed  as  courtesy  required,  Good  Sir  Kenneth, 
methinks  you  deal  iinequalh'  by  your  companion,  or 
else  ceremony  is  but  indiflerentlv  taught  amongst 
your  western  tribes.  I  look  no  oflence  when  I  saw 
you  gorge  hog  s  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and  permitted 
you  to  enjoy  a  treat  which  you  called  your  Christian 
liberty,  only  pitying  in  my  heart  your  foul  pastimes — 
Wherefore,  tlien,  sliouldst  thou  take  scandal,  because 
I  cheer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  a  gloomy  road  with 
a  cheerful  verse?  What  saith  the  poet, — '  Song  is 
like  the  dews  of  Heaven  on  the  bosom  of  the  desert; 
it  cools  the  path  of  the  traveller.'" 

"Friend  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "I  blame  not 
the  love  of  minstrelsy  and  of  the  gai  science  ;  albeit 
we  yield  unto  it  even  too  much  room  in  our  thoughts, 
when  they  should  be  bent  on  better  things.  But  pray- 
ers and  holy  psalms  are  better  fitting  than  lais  of  love^' 
or  of  wine-cups,  when  men  walk  m  this  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  full  of  fiends  and  demons,  whom 
the  prayers  of  Holy  men  have  driven  forth  from  the 
haunts  of  humanity  to  wander  amidst  scenes  as  ac- 
cursed as  themselves.'' 

"  Speak  not  thus  of  the  Genii,  Christian,"  answerea 
the  Saracen,  "  for  know,  thou  speakest  to  one  whose 
line  and  nation  drew  their  origin  from  the  immortal 
race,  which  your  sect  fear  and  blaspome." 


«Jhap.  m.] 


THE  TALISMAN. 


"I  well  thought,"  answered  the  Crusader,  "that 
ynur  blinded  race  had  their  descent  from  the  foul  fiend, 
without  whose  aid  you  would  never  have  been  able  to 
muifitain  this  blessed  land  of  Palestine  against  so 
many  valiant  soldiers  of  God.  I  speak  not  thus  of  thee 
in  I  articular,  Saracen,  but  generally  of  thy  peo[)le  and 
religion.  Strange  is  it  lo  ine,  however,  not  tliat  you 
should  have  the  descent  from  the  Evil  One,  but  that 
you  should  boast  of  it." 

'■  From  whom  should  the  bravest  boast  of  descend- 
ing, saving  from  him  that  is  bravest?"  said  the  Sara- 
C(!U  ;  "from  whom  should  the  proudest  trace  their  line 
Bu  well  as  from  the  Dark  Spirit,  which  would  rather 
fall  headlong  by  force,  than  bend  the  knee  by  his 
will?  Eblis  may  be  hated,  stranger^  bul  he  must  be 
feared  ;  and  such  as  Eblis  are  his  descendants  of  Kur- 
distan." 

Tales  of  magic  and  of  necromancy  were  the  learn- 
mg  of  the  period,  and  Sir  Kenneth  heard  his  compa- 
nion's confession  of  diabolical  descent  without  any 
disbelief,  and  without  much  wonder;  yet  not  without 
a  secret  shudder  at  finding  himself  in  this  fearful  place, 
in  the  company  of  one  who  avouched  himself  to  be- 
long to  such  a  lineage.  NaturAlly  unsusceptible,  how- 
ever, of  fear,  he  crossed  himself,  and  stoutly  demanded 
of  the  Saracen  an  account  of  the  pedigree  which  he 
had  boasted.    The  latter  readily  complied. 

"Know,  brave  stranger,"  he  said,  "  that  when  the 
cruel  Zohauk,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Giamschid, 
held  the  throne  of  Persia,  he  formed  a  league  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness,  amidst  the  secret  vaults  of  Ista- 
Jihar,  vaults  which  the  hands  of  the  elementary  spirits 
had  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  long  before  Adam 
himself  had  an  existence.  Here  he  fed,  with  daily  ob- 
lations of  human  blood,  two  devouring  serpents,  which 
bad  become,  according  to  the  poets,  a  part  of  himself, 
and  to  sustain  whom  he  levied  a  tax  of  daily  human 
sacrifices,  till  the  exhausted  patience  of  his  subjects 
caused  some  to  raise  up  the  cimeter  of  resistance,  like 
the  valiant  Blacksmith,  and  tlie  victorious  Feridoun, 
by  whom  the  tyrant  was  at  length  dethroned,  and  im- 
prisoned forever  in  the  dismaj  caverns  of  the  mountain 
Damavend.  But  ere  that  deliverance  had  taken  place, 
and  whilst  the  power  of  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  was 
at  its  height,  the  band  of  ravening  slaves,  whom  he 
had  sent  forth  to  purvey  victims  for  his  daily  sacrifice, 
brought  lo  the  vaults  of  the  palace  of  Istakhar  seven 
sisters  so  beautiful,  that  they  seemed  seven  houris. 
These  seven  maidens  were  the  daughters  of  a  sage, 
who  had  no  treasures  save  those  beauties  and  his  own 
wisdom.  The  last  was  not  sufficient  to  foresee  this 
piisfortune,  the  former  seemed  ineifectual  to  prevent 
it.  The  eldest  exceeded  not  her  twentieth  year,  the 
youngest  had  scarce  attained  her  thirteenth  ;  and  so 
like  were  they  to  each  other,  that  they  could  not  have 
been  distinguished  but  for  the  difference  of  height,  in 
which  they  gradually  rose  in  easy  "radation  above 
each  other,  like  the  ascent  which  leads  to  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  So  lovely  were  these  seven  sisters  when 
they  stood  in  the  darksome  vault,  disrobed  of  all 
clotliingsavinga  cymarof  whitcsilk,  that  theircharms 
moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  not  mortal. 
Thunder  muttered,  the  earth  shook,  the  wall  of  the 
▼ault  was'  rent,  and  at  the  chasm  entered  one  dressed 
like  a  hunter,  with  bow  and  shafts,  and  followed  by 
eix  others,  his  brethren.  They  were  tali  men,  and 
though  dark,  yet  comely  to  behold,  but  their  eyes  had 
•more  the  glare  of  those  of  the  dead,  than  the  light 
"which  lives  under  the  eyelids  of  the  living.  '  Zeineb,' 
said  the  leader  of  the  band — and  as  he  spoke  he  took 
the  eldest  sister  by  the  hand,  and  his  voice  was  soft, 
lov,  and  melancholy,— 'I  am  Cothrob,  king  of  the 
subterranean  world,  and  supreme  chief  of  Ginnistan. 
I  an(f  my  brethren  are  of  those,  who,  created  out  of  the 
pure  elementary  fire,  disdained  even  at  the  command 
of  Onin  potence.  to  do  homage  to  a  clod  of  earth,  be- 
cause it  was  called  Man.  Thou  mayst  have  heard  of 
us  as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  persecuting.  It  is  false. 
We  are  by  nature  kind  and  generous;  only  vengeful 
when  insulted,  only  cruel  when  affronted.  We  are  true 
lo  those  who  trust  us;  and  we  have  heard  the  invoca- 
tions of  thy  father,  the  sage  Miihrasp,  who  wisely 
worships  not  alone  the  Origin  of  Good,  but  that  which 
w  called  the  Source  of  EviL    You  and  your  sisters 


are  on  the  eve  of  death  ;  but  let  each  give  lo  us  one 
hair  from  your  fair  tresses,  in  token  of  fealty,  and  we 
will  carrv  you  many  miles  from  hence  to  a  place  ol 
safety,  where  you  may  bid  defiance  to  Zohauk  and  his 
ministers.'  The  fear  of  instant  death,  saith  the  poet. 
is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet  Haroun,  which  devoured 
all  other  rods,  when  transformed  into  snakes  before 
the  King  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  Per- 
sian sage  were  less  apt  than  others  to  be  afraid  of  the 
addresses  of  a  spirit.  They  gave  the  tribute  wliich 
Cothrob  demanded,  ana  in  an  instant  the  sisters  were 
transported  to  an  enchanted  castle  on  the  mountains 
of  Tugrut,  in  Kurdistan,  and  were  never  again  seen 
by  rriortal  eye.  But  in  process  of  time  seven  youths, 
distinguished  in  the  war,  and  in  the  chase,  appenrea 
in  the  environs  of  the  castle  of  the  demons.  They 
were  darker,  taller,  fiercer,  and  more  resolute,  than 
any  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Kur- 
distan ;  and  they  took  to  themselves  wives,  and  be- 
came fathers  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  Kurdmans. 
whose  valour  is  known  throughout  the  universe." 

The  Christian  knight  heard  with  wonder  the  wild 
tale,  of  which  Kurdistan  still  possesses  the  traces, 
and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  replied, — *■  Verily 
Sir  Knight,  you  have  spoken  well — your  genealogy 
may  be  dreaded,  and  hated,  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
temried.  Neither  do  I  any  longer  wonder  at  your 
obstinacy  in  a  false  faith  ;  since,  doubtless,  it  is  part 
of  the  fiendish  disposition  which  had  descended  from 
your  ancestors,  those  infernal  huntsmen,  as  you  have 
described  them,  lo  love  falsehood  rather  than  truth  ; 
and  1  no  longer  marvel  that  your  spirits  become  high 
and  exalted,  and  vent  themselves  in  verse,  and  in 
tunes,  when  you  approach  the  places  encumbered  by 
the  haunting  of  evil  spirits,  which  must  excite  in  yoti 
that  joyous  feeling  whicti  others  experience  whon 
approaching  the  land  of  their  human  ancestry." 

"  By  my  father's  beard,  I  think  thou  hast  the  right," 
said  the  Saracen,  rather  amused  than  offended  by  tlia 
freedoni  with  which  the  Christian  had  uttered  his 
reflections  ;  "  for,  though  the  Prophet  (blessed  be  his 
name!)  hath  sown  amongst  us  the  seed  of  a  better 
faith  than  our  ancestors  learned  in  the  ghostly  halls 
of  Tugrut,  yet  we  are  not  willing,  like  other  Mosle- 
mah,  to  pass  hasty  doom  on  the  lofty  and  powerful 
elementary  spirits  from  whom  we  claim  our  origin. 
These  Genii,  according  to  our  belief  and  hope,  are 
not  altogether  reprobate,  but  are  still  in  the  way  of 
probation,  and  may  hereafter  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. Leave  we  this  to  the  mollahs  and  the 
imaums.  Enough  that  with  us  I'he  reverence  for 
these  spirits  is  not  altogether  effaced  by  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  Koran,  and  that  many  of  ua 
still  sing,  in  memorial  of  our  fathers'  more  ancient 
faith,  such  verses  as  these." 
_  So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  chant  verses,  very  ail- 
cient  in  the  language  and  structure,  which  some  nave 
thought  derive  their  source  from  the  worshippers  ol 
Arimaiies,  the  Evil  Principle. 

AHRIMAN. 

Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  Btill 
Holds  origin  of  wo  and  ill  I 

When  bending  at  thy  shrine, 
We  view  the  world  with  troubled  eye, 
AV'liere  see  we  'neath  the  extended  nky 

An  empire  matciiiiig  tliine  I 

If  tlie  Benigner  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  the  desert  field, 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink  ; 
Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock 
Thine  the  tornado's  deadHy  shock. 

Where  countless  navies  sink  I 

Or  if  He  hid  the  soul  dispense 
Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 

How  few  can  tliey  deliver 
From  lingering  paina,  or  pang  intense. 
Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver  ! 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway 
And  freciueni,  while  in  words  we  pitj 

Before  another  ihroiie, 
Wliate'er  of  specious  form  be  lliero, 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 


TALFS  OF  THE  CRUSADERS. 


[Chap.  IIL 


.Snr.  hast  thou  tepline,  sense,  5nd  form, 
Thunder  thy  voice,  tliy  jarmeiils  storm. 

As  Eastern  M.iji  say; 
With  sBiitienl  soul  of  hate  and  wrath, 
And  wnigs  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path, 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey? 

Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  Nature's  source, 
An  ever-operating  force. 

Converting  good  to  ill ; 
An  evil  principle  innate. 
Contending  h  ith  our  belter  fate, 

And  oh  !  victorious  still  T 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain. 

On  all  uitliout  thou  hold'st  thy  reign, 

Nor  less  on  all  within  ; 
Each  mortal  passion's  tierce  c.ireer, 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  snnny  gleam  n|ipears, 
I'd  hnsliteii  up  our  \  ale  of  tears. 

Thou  art  not  distant  far  ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives. 
Thou  svhctt'st  our  very  banquet  knives 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth. 

Thou  rulest  tlie  fate  of  men; 
Thine  are  tlie  pangs  of  life's  last  hour. 
And— who  dare  answer?— is  thy  power, 

Dark  Spirit  I  ended  Then  !» 

These  verses  may  perhaps  have  been  the  not  unna- 
tural elTusion  of  some  half-enlightened  philosopher, 
who,  in  the  fabled  deity,  Arimanes,  saw  but  the  pre- 
valence of  moral  and  physical  evil ;  but  in  theeais  of 
Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard,  they  had  a  different 
effect,  and,  sung  as  they  were  by  one  who  had  just 
boasted  hmiself  a  descendant  of  demons,  sounded 
very  like  an  address  of  worship  to  the  Arch-fiend 
himself.  He  weighed  within  himself,  whether,  on 
hearing  such  blasphemy  in  the  very  desert  where 
Satan  had  stood  rebuked  for  demanding  homage, 
taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  the  Saracen  was  sufficient 
to  testify  his  abhorrence;  or  whether  he  was  not 
rather  constrained  by  his  vow  as  a  Crusader,  to  defy 
the  infidel  to  combat  on  the  spot,  and  leave  iiim  food 
for  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  caught  by  an  une.vpected  apparition.' 

The  I'ght  was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the 
kniglit  still  to  discern  that  they  two  were  no  longer 
alone  in  the  forest,  but  were  closely  watched  by  a 
figure  of  great  height  and  very  thin,  which  skipped 
over  rocks  and  bushes  with  so  much  agility,  as  added 
to  the  wild  and  hirsute  appearance  of  the  individual, 
reiTiinded  hiin  of  the  fauns  and  silvans,  which  images 
he  had  seen  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Rome.  As  the 
single-hearted  Scotchman  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  these  gods  of  the  ancient  Gentiles  to  lie 
actually  devils,  so  he  now  hesitated  not  to  believe 
that  the  blasphemous  hymn  of  the  Saracen  had 
raised  up  an  infernal  spirit. 

"But  what  recks  it  I"  said  stout  Sir  Kenneth  to 
liimself ;  "  down  with  the  fiend  and  his  worship- 
pers!" 

"He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give 
ine  same  warning  of  defiance  to  two  enemies,  as  he 
would  unques'ionably  have  afTorded  to  one.  His 
hand  was  upon  his  mace,  and  perhaps  the  unwary 
Saracen  would  have  been  paid  for  his  Persian  poetry, 
by  having  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the  spot  without 
any  reason  assigned  for  it;  but  the  Scottish  Knight 
was  spared  from  committing  what  would  have  been 
a  sore  blot  in  his  shield  of  arms.  The  apparition,  on 
which  his  eyes  had  been  fi.ved  for  some  time,  had  at 
first  appeared  to  dog  their  path  by  concealing  itself 

•  The  worthy  and  learned  clergyman,  by  wlinm  this  species  of 
hymn  has  been  innKlafcd,  desires,  that,  for  fear  of  misconcep- 
tion, w.'  should  warn  the  reader  to  recollect,  that  it  is  composed 
y  a  heatlicn.  to  whom  the  real  causes  of  moral  and  physical 
«vil  Rro  unknown,  and  who  views  their  predominance  in  the 
Bystein  of  the  universe,  as  all  must  view  that  appalling  fact, 
w  ho  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  On  our 
"wn  part,  we  beg  to  add,  that  we  understand  the  style  of  the 
translator  is  more  paraphrnsiic  than  can  be  approved  by  those 
w''o  are  acquainted  with  the  singularly  curious  original.  The 
iranshitor  .scorns  Ui  have  despaired  of  rendering  into  English 
ver.st.  tlie  flights  of  Oriental  poetry;  and.  possibly,  like  many 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  finding  it  impossible  to  discover 
(he  sense  of  the  original,  he  may  have  tacitly  substituted  i>jg 
*wu. 


behind  rocks  and  shrubs,  using  those  ads-antages  ot 
the  ground  with  great  address,  and  surmounting  its 
irregularities  with  surprising  agility.  At  length,  just 
a.^  the  Saracen  paused  in  his  song,  the  figure,  which 
was  that  of  a  tall  man  clothed  in  goat-skins,  sprung 
into  the  midst  of  the  path,  and  seized  a  rein  of  the 
Saracen's  biidle  in  either  hand,  confronting  thus  and 
bearing  back  the  noble  horse,  which,  unable  to  endure 
the  manner  in  which  this  sudden  assailant  pressed 
the  long-armed  bit,  and  the  severe  curb,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Eastern  fashion,  was  a  solid  ring  of 
iron,  reared  upright,  and  finally  fell  backwards  on  his 
master,  who,  however,  avoided  the  perO  of  the  fall, 
by  lightly  throwing  himself  to  one  side. 

The  assailant  then  shifted  his  grasp  from  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  to  the  throat  of  the  rider,  flung  himself 
above  the  struggling  Saracen,  and,  despite  of  his 
vouth  and  activity,  kept  him  undermost,  wreathing 
nis  long  arms  above  those  of  his  prisoner,  who  called 
out  angrily,  and  vet  half-laughing  at  the  same  linis 
— "Hamako — fool — unloose  me — this  paases  thy  pri- 
vilege— unloose  me,  or  I  will  use  my  dagger  !'' 

"  Thy  dagger ! — infidel  dog  !"  said  the  figure  in  the 
goal-skins,  "hold  it  'in  thy  gripe  if  thou  canst!" 
and  in  an  instant  he  wrenched  the  Saracen's  weapon 
out  of  Its  owner's  hand,  and  brandished  it  over  his 
head. 

"Help,  Nazarene !"  cried  SheerUphf,  now  seriously 
alarmed  ;  "  help,  or  the  Hamako  will  slay  me." 

"Slay  thee!"  replied  the  dweller  of  the  desert; 
"  and  well  hast  thou  merited  death,  for  singing  thy 
blasphemous  hymns,  not  only  to  the  praise  of  thjr 
false  prophet,  who  is  the  foul  fiend's  harbinger,  but 
to  that  of  the  Author  of  Evil  himself." 

The  Christian  Knight  had  hitherto  looked  on  ae 
one  stupified,  so  strangely  had  this  rencontre  contra- 
dicted, in  its  progress  and  event,  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously conjectured.  He  felt,  however,  at  length,  that 
it  touched  his  honour  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his  dis- 
comfited companion  ;  and  therefore  addressed  him- 
self to  the  victorious  figure  in  the  goat-skins. 

"Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  said,  "and  whether  of 
good  or  of  evil,  know  that  I  am  sworn  for  the  time  to 
be  true  companion  to  the  Saracen  whom  thou  boldest 
under  thee;  therefore,  I  pray  thee  to  let  him  arise 
else  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  in  his  behalf." 

"And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were,"  answered  the 
Hamako,  "  for  a  Crusader  to  do  battle  in— for  the 
sake  of  an  unbaptized  dog  to  combat  one  of  his  own 
holy  faith  !  Art  thou  come  forth  to  the  wilderness  to 
fight  for  the  Crescent  against  the  Cross?  A  goodly 
soldier  of  God  art  thou,  to  listen  to  those  who  sing 
the  praises  of  Satan  !" 

"  Yet,  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  himself,  and, 
sufi'ering  the  Saracen  to  arise  also,  returned  him  his 
cangiar,  or  poniard. 

"  Thou  seest  to  what  a  point  of  peril  thy  presump- 
tion hath  brought  thee,"  continued  he  of  the  goat- 
skins, now  addressing  Sheerkolif,  "  and  by  what  weak 
means  thy  practised  skill  and  boasted  agility  can  be 
foiled,  when  such  is  Heaven's  pleasure.  Wherefore, 
beware,  O  Ilderim !  for  knosv  that,  were  there  not  a 
twinkle  in  the  star  of  thy  nativity,  which  promises 
for  thee  something  that  is  good  and  gracious  in  Hea- 
ven's good  time,  we  two  had  not  parted  till  I  had 
torn  asunder  the  throat  which  so  lately  irilled  forth 
blasphemies." 

"Hamako,"  said  the  Saracen,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  resenting  the  violent  language,  and  yet  more 
violent  assault,  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  "I 
pray  thee,  good  Hamako,  to  beware  how  thou  dost 
again  urge  thy  privilege  over  far;  for  though,  as  a 
good  Moslem,  I  respect  those  whom  Heaven  hath 
deprived  of  ordinary  reason,  in  order  to  endow  them 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  I  like  not  other  men's 
hands  on  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  neither  upon  my  own 
person.  Speak,  therefore,  what  thou  wilt,  secure  of 
any  resentment  from  me  ;  but  gather  so  much  sense 
as  to  apprehend,  that  if  thou  shah  again  nrotlijr  ma 
any  violence,  I  will  strike  thy  shagged  head  from  thv 
meager  .ehoulders. — And  to  thee,  friend  Kenneth, 
he  added,  as  he  remoiiiited  his  steed,  "  I  must  needs 
say,  tl^t,  in  a  companion  through  the  desert,  I  lova 
friendly  deeds  better  than  fair  words.    Of  the  last 
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thou  hast  sivcn  mo  enough  ;  but  it  had  been  better 
to  have  aided  inn  more  especially  in  my  striii(i,de  with 
this  Haniako,  who  had  well  nigh  taken  my  life  in  his 
frenzy." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight.  "  I  did  somewhat 
fail — was  somewhat  tardy  in  rendering  thee  instant 
help ;  but  the  strangeness  of  the  assailant,  the  sud- 
denness of  the  scene— It  was  as  if  thy  wild  and  wicked 
lay  had  raised  the  devil  among  us— and  such  was  my 
confusion,  that  two  or  three  minutes  elapsed  ere  I 
could  fake  to  my  weapon." 

"Thou  art  but  a  cold  and  considerate  friend,"  said 
the  Saracen  ;  "  and,  had  the  Hamako  been  one  grain 
more  frantic,  thy  companion  had  been  shjn  by  thy 
side,  to  thy  eternal  dishonour,  without  thy'etirring  a 
finger  in  his  aid,  although  thou  satest  by,  mounted, 
and  in  arms." 

"By  my  word,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "if 
thou  wilt  haveit  in  plain  terms,  I  thought  that  strange 
figure  was  the  devil ;  and  being  of  thy  lineage,  I 
knew  not  what  family  secret  you  might  be  commu- 
nicating to  each  other,  as  you  lay  lovingly  rolling 
together  on  the  sand." 

Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Kenneth,"  said 
the  Saracen;  "for  know,  that  had  rny  assailant  been 
in  very  deed  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  thou  wert  bound 
not  the  less  to  enter  into  combat  with  him  in  fhy 
comrade's  behalf.  Know,  also,  that  whatever  there 
may  be  of  foul  or  of  fiendish  about  the  Hamako,  be- 
longs more  to  your  lineage  than  to  mine;  this  Ham- 
ako being,  in  truth,  the  anchorite  whom  thou  art  come 
hitherto  visit." 

"This!"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  looking  at  the  athletic, 
yet  wasted  figure  before  him — "  this ! — thou  mockest, 
Saracen — this  cannot  be  the  venerable-Theodorick  !" 

"A.sk  himself,  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,"  answer- 
ed Sheerkohf ;  and  ere  the  words  had  left  his  mouth, 
the  hermit  gave  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

"I  am  Theodorick  of  Engaddi,"  he  said, — "I  am  the 
walker  of  the  desert— I  am  friend  of  the  cross,  and  flail 
of  all  infidels,  heretics,  and  devil-worshippers.  Avoid 
ye,  avoid  ye! — Down  with  Mahound.  Termagaunt, 
and  all  their  adherents!" — So  saying,  he  pulled  from 
under  his  shasgy  garment  a  sort  of  flail  or  jointed 
club,  bound  with  iron,  which  he  brandished  round  his 
head  with  singular  dexterity. 

"Thou  seest  thy  saint,"  said  the  Saracen,  laughing, 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  unmitigated  astonishment 
with  which  Sir  Kenneth  looked  on  the  wild  gestures, 
and  heard  tlie  w-ayward  muttering  of  Theodorick, 
who,  after  swinging  his  flail  in  every  direclior^  ap- 
parently quite  re(;kles9  whether  it  encoiinfereiy  the 
nead  of  either  of  his  companions,  finally  shov.'ed 
his  own  strength,  and  the  soundness  of  the  weapon, 
by  striking  into  fragments  a  large  stone  which  lay 
near  him. 

"This  is  a  madman,"  said  Sir  Kenneth. 

"Not  the  worse  saint,"  returned  tiie  Moslem,  speak- 
ing according  to  ihe  well-known  Eastern  belief  that 
madmen  are  under  the  influence  of  immediate  inspira- 
tion. "  Know,  Christian,  that  when  one  eye  is  extin- 
fuished,  the  other  becomes  more  keen — when  one 
and  is  cut  off,  the  other  becomes  more  powerful ;  so, 
when  our  reawm  in  human  things  is  disturbed  or 
destroyed,  our  view  heavenward  becomes  more  acute 
find  perfect." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in  that 

of  the  hermit,  who  began  to  halloo  aloud  in  a  wild 

chanting  tone,—"  I  am  Theodorick  of  Engaddi — I  am 

the  torch-brand  of  the  desert — I  am  the  flail  of  theinfi- 

,  dels  !    The  lion  and  the  leopard  shall  be  my  comrades, 

and  draw  nigh  to  my  cell  for  shciter ;  i/eif  her  shall  the 

goat  be  afraid  of  their  fangs — I  am  the  torch  and  the 

lantern — Kyiie  Eleison  !" 

Ri  ,  He  closed  his  song  by  a  short  rare,  and  ended  tlwt 

l'  again  by  three  forward  bounds,  v/hieh  would  have 

1  done  him  great  credit  in  a  gymnastic  academy,  hut 

,  became  his  character  of  hermit  so  inriifiijrently,  that 

the  Scottish  knight  was  altogether  confounded  and 

bewildered. 

The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better. — 
'You  see,"  he  said,  "that  he 'expects  us  to  follow 
him  to  his  cell,  which,  indeed,  is  our  only  i  \ice  of 
,  'efuge  for  the   night.    You    are   tlie  leopard,   from 
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the  portrait  on  yonr  shield— I  am  the  lion,  as  my 
name  imports— and,  by  the  goat,  alludina  lo  his 
garb  of  goat-skins,  he  means  himself  We  nuisL 
keep  him  in  sight,  however,  i'or  he  is  as  fleet  as  a 
dromedary." 

In  fact,  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  though  the 
reverend  guide  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and  waved 
his  hand,  as  if  to  encourage  them  to  come  on,  yet, 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  winding  dells  and  passes 
of  the  desert,  and  gifted  with  uncommon  activity, 
which,  perhaps,  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  kept  in 
constant  exercise,  he  led  the  knights  through  chasms, 
and  along  footpaths,  where  even  the  light-armed 
Saracen,  with  his  well-trained  barb,  was  in  considera- 
ble risk,  and  where  the  iron-sheathed  European,  and 
his  over-burdened  horse,  found  themselves  in  such 
imminent  peril,  as  the  rider  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed for  the  dangers  of  a  general  action.  Glad 
he  was  when,  at  length,  after  this  wild  race,  he  be- 
held the  holy  man  who  had  led  it  standing  in  front  of 
a  cavern,  with  a  large  torch  in  his  hand,  composed  of 
a  piece  of  wood  dipt  in  bitumen,  which  cast  a  broad 
and  flickering  light,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphureous 
smell. 

Undeterred  by  the  stifling  vapour,  the  knight  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  and  entered  the  cavern,  which 
afforded  small  appearance  of  accommodation.  The 
cell  was  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  outward  of 
which  were  an  altar  of  stone,  and  a  crucifix  made 
of  reeds :  This  served  the  anchorite  for  his  chapel. 
On  one  side  of  this  outward  cave  the  Christian 
knight,  though  not  without  scruple,  arising  from  re- 
ligious reverence  to  the  objects  around,  fastened  up 
his  horse,  and  arranged  him  for  the  night,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Saracen,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that 
such  was  the  custom  of  tl'.e  plfice.  The  hermit,  mean 
while,  was  busied  putti.ig  his  inner  apartment  in 
order  to  receive  hisgutstfi,  and  there  they  soon  joined 
him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cuter  cave,  a  small  aper- 
ture, clopod  with  a  door  of  rough  plank,  led  into  the 
sleeping-apartment  of  the  herm>,  which  was  more 
commodious.  The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a  rough 
level  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitant,  and  then  strewed 
with  white  sand,  which  he  daily  sprinkled  with  water 
from  a  small  fountain  which  bubbled  out  of  the  rock 
in  one  corner,  aflbraing,  in  that  stifling  climate,  re- 
freshment alike  to  the  ear  and  the  taste.  Mattresses, 
wrought  of  twisted  flags,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  cell; 
the  sides,  like  the  floor,  had  been  roughly  brought  to 
shape,  and  several  herbs  and  Bowers  were  hung 
around  them.  Two  waxen  torches,  which  the  hermit 
lighted,  gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  place,  which  was 
rendered  agreeable  by  its  fragrance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labour  in  one  corner  of 
the  apartment,  in  the  other  was  a  niche  for  a  rude 
statue  of  the  Virgin.  A  table  and  two  chairs  showed 
that  they  must  be  the  handiwork  of  the  anchorite, 
being  diflorent  in  their  form  from  Oriental  aorom- 
modaiions.  The  former  was  covered,  not  only  with 
reeds  and  pulse,  but  also  with  dried  flesh,  which 
Theodorick  assiduously  placed  in  such  arrangement 
as  should  invite  the  appetite  of  his  guests.  This 
appearance  of  courtesy,  thoush  nmte,  and  expressed 
by  gesture  only,  seemed  to  Sir  Kenneth  something 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  his  former  wild  and 
violent  demeanour.  The  movements  of  the  hermit 
were  now  become  composed,  and  apparently  it  was 
only  a  sense  of  religious  humiliation  which  prevented 
his  features,  emaciated  as  they  were  by  his  austers 
mode  of  life,  from  being  majestic  and  noble.  He  trode 
his  ceil,  as  one  who  seenied  born  to  rule  over  men, 
but  who  had  abdicated  his  empire  to  become  the  ser- 
vant of  Heaven.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his 
gigantic  size,  the  length  of  his  unshaven  locks  and 
beard,  and  the  fire  of  a  deep-set  and  wild  eye,  wero 
rather  attributes  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 

Even  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  th?  anchorifo 
with  some  veneration,  while  he  was  fhu&  employed, 
and  he  whispered  in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Kenneth 
"The  Hamnko  is  now  in  his  better  mind,  lut  he  will 
not  speak  until  we  have  eaten— such  is  his  '  ow." 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Tl  eodonck 
motioned  to  the  Scot  to  take  his  place  on  oi  s  of  the 
low  chairs,  while  Sheerkohf  placed  hiniseli  ;ifter  lh« 
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custom  of  his  nation,  "j;;on  a  cushion  of  mats.  The 
hermit  then  held  up  both  hands,  as  if  blessing  the 
refresli men t  which  lie  had  placed  before  his  guests, 
and  they  proceeded  to  eat  in  siletice  as  profound  as 
his  own.  To  the  .Saracen  this  gravity  was  natural, 
anJ  the  Ciiristian  imitated  his  taciturnity,  while  he 
employed  his  thoughts  on  the  singularity  of  his  own 
situation,  and  the  contrast  betwixt  the  wild,  furious 
gesticulations,  loud  cries,  and  fierce  actions  of  Theo- 
Qorick,  when  they  first  met  him,  and  the  demure, 
solemn,  decorous  assiduity  with  which  he  now  per- 
formed the  duties  of  hospitality. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who  had 
not  himself  eaten  a  morsel,  removed  the  fragments 
ffjm  the  table,  and  placing  before  the  Saracen  a 
pitcher  of  sherbet,  assigned  to  the  Scot  a  flask  of 
wine. 

"  Drink,"  he  said,  "  my  children," — they  were  the 
first  words  he  had  spoken,—;"  the  gifts  of  God  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  when  the  Giver  is  remembered." 

Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  the  outward  cell, 
probably  for  performance  of  his  devotions,  and  left 
liis  guests  together  in  the  inner  apartment ;  when  Sir 
Kenneth  endeavoured,  by  various  questions,  to  draw 
from  Sheerkohf  what  that  Emir  knew  concernirighis 
hosi.  He  was  interested  by  more  than  mere  curiosity 
in  these  inquiries.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  reconcile  the 
outrageous  demeanour  of  the  recluse  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance, to  hisprest-nt  humble  and  placid  behaviour, 
It  seemed  yet  more  impossible  to  think  it  consistent 
with  the  high  consideration  in  which,  according  to 
what  Sir  Kenneth  had  learned,  this  hermit  was  held 
by  the  most  enlightened  divines  of  the  Christian 
world.  Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  had,  in 
that  character,  been  the  correspondent  of  popes  and 
councils;  to  whom  his  letters,  full  of  eloquent  fer- 
vour, had  described  the  miseries  imposed  by  the  un- 
believers upon  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  colDurs,  scarce  inferior  to  those  employed  at  tiie 
Council  of  Clermont  by  the  Hermit  Peter,  when  he 
preached  the  first  Crusade.  To  find,  in  a  person  so 
reverend,  and  so  much  revered,  the  frantic  gestures 
of  a  mad  fakir,  induced  the  Christian  knight  to  pause 
ere  he  could  resolve  to  communicate  to  him  certain 
important  matters,  which  he  had  in  charge  from  some 
jf  th'^  leaders  of  the  Crusade. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pil- 
grimage, attempted  by  a  route  so  unusual,  to  make 
such  communications;  but  what  he  had  that  night 
seen  induced  him  to  pause  and  reflect  ere  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  execution  of  his  commission.  From 
the  Emir  he  could  not  extract  much  information, 
but  tiie  general  tenor  was  r:s  follows  : — That,  as  he 
had  heard,  the  hermit  had  been  once  a  brave  and 
valiant  soldier,  wise  in  council,  and  fortunate  in 
battle,  which  last  he  could  easily  believe  from  the 
preat  strength  and  agility  wh  ch  he  had  often  seen 
nim  display; — that  he  had  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  character  not  of  a  pilgrim,  but  in  that  of  one 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  dwell  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  fixed  his  residence  ainid  the  scenes  of  desolation 
where  they  now  found  him,  respected  by  the  f-atins 
for  his  austere  devotion,  and  i\y  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
on  accoimt  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  which  he 
displayed,  and  which  they  ascribed  to  inspiration.  It 
was  from  them  he  had  the  name  of  Hamako,  which 
expresses  such  a  character  in  the  Turkish  language. 
■Sheerkohf  himself  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  rank 
their  host.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  wise  man,  and 
could  o.*'ten  for  many  hours  together  speak  lessons  of 
virtue  or  wisdom,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  inaccuracy.  At  other  times  he  wns  wild  and  vio- 
lent, but  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so  mischie- 
voiL--ly  disposed  as  he  had  that  day  appeared  to  be. 
His  rnge  was  chiefly  provoked  by  any  atlront  to  his 
religion;  and  there  was  a  story  of  some  wandering 
Arabs,  who  had  insulted  hi;  worship  and  defaced  his 
altar,  and  \yhom  he  had  on  that  account  attackrd 
find  slam  with  the  short  flail,  which  he  carried  with 
him  in  lieu  of  ail  other  weapons.  I'his  incidint  had 
made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was  as  much  tiie  fear  of 
the  hermits  iron  flan,  as  regard  for  his  character  as  a 
flamako   A'hicli  caused  the  roving  tribes  to  respect 


his  dwelling  arid  his  chapel.  His  fame  had  spread  .so 
far,  that  Saladin  had  issued  particular  oniurs  that  he 
should  be  spared  and  protected.  He  himself,  and 
other  Moslem  lords  of  rank,  had  visited  the  cell  mora 
than  once,  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  th.at  they 
expected  from  a  man  so  learned  as  the  Christian 
Hamako,  some  insight  into  the  secrets  of  fniurity. 
"He  had,"  continued  the  Saracen,  "a  rasiad,  or 
observatory,  of  great  height,  contrived  to  view  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  particularly  the  planetary  sys- 
tem ;  by  whose  movements  and  influences,  as  both 
Christian  and  ^loslem  believed,  the  course  of  human 
events  was  regulated,  and  might  be  predicted." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sheerkohf'a 
information,  and  it  left  Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt  whether 
the  character  of  insanity  arose  from  the  occasional 
excessive  fervour  of  the  hermit's  zeal,  or  whether  it 
was  not  altogether  fictitious,  and  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  the  immunities  which  it  afforded.  Vet  it 
seemed  that  the  infidels  had  carrie-1  their  complai- 
sance towards  him  to  an  uncommon  length,  consi- 
dering the  fanaticism  of  the  followersof  3Iohammed, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  vvas  living,  though  the  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  their  faith.  He  thought  also  there 
was  more  intimacy  of  acquaintance  between  the  her- 
niit  and  the  Saraceii,  than  the  words  of  the  latter  had 
induced  him  to  anticipate;  and  it  had  not  escaped 
him,  that  the  former  had  called  the  latter  by  a  name 
different  from  that  which  he  himself  had  assumed. 
All  these  considerations  authorized  caution,  if  not 
suspiciim.  He  determined  to  observe  his  host  closely, 
anci  not  to  be  over  hasty  iij  communicating  with  him 
on  the  important  charge  intrusted  to  him. 

"  Beware,  Saracen,"  he  said;  "  methinks  our  host's 
imagination  wanders  as  well  on  the  subject  of  namca 
as  upon  other  matters.  Thy  name  is  Sneerkohf,  and 
he  called  thee  but  now  by  another." 

"  !My  name,  when  in  the  tent  of  my  father,"  replied 
the  Kunlman.  "was  Ilderim,  and  by  this  I  am  still 
distinguished  by  many.  In  the  field,  and  to  soldiers,  1 
am  known  as  the  Lion  of  the  Jlountain,  being  the 
name  my  good  sword  hath  won  for  me. — But  hush, 
the  Hamako  comes — it  is  to  warn  us  to  rest — I 
know  his  custom— none  must  watch  him  at  his 
vigils." 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and  folding  hi.s 
arms  on  his  bosom  as  he  stood  before  them,  said  with 
a  solemn  voice,-;-" Blessed  be  His  name,  who  hath 
appointed  the  quiet  niaht  to  follow  the  busy  day,  and 
the  calm  .=Ieep  to  refresh  the  wearied  hmbs,  and  to 
compose  the  troubled  spirit !" 

Bfth  warriors  replied  ".Amen!"  and,  arising  from 
the  table,  prepared  to  partake  themselves  to  the 
couches,  which  their  host  indicated  by  waving  his 
hand,  as,  making  a  reverence  to  each,  he  again  with- 
drew from  the  apartment. 

The  King  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  himself  ol 
his  heavy  panoply,  his  Saracen  companion  kindly 
assisting  him  to  undo  his  buckler  and  clasps,  until  ha 
remained  in  the  close  dress  of  chamois  leather,  which 
knights  and  men-at-arms  used  to  wear  under  their 
harness.  The  Saracen,  if  he  had  admired  the  strength 
of  his  adversarv  when  sheathed  in  steel,  was  now  ne 
less  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  proportion  displayed 
in  his  nervous  and  well-compacted  figure.  The  knight, 
on  the  other  hand,  as,  in  exchange  of  courtesy,  he 
assisted  the  Saracen  to  disrobe  him.=«lf  of  his  upper 
garments,  that  he  might  sleep  with  more  conve- 
nience, was  on  his  side  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such 
slender  proporiio.ns,  and  slimness  of  figure,  cotild  be 
reconciled  with  the  vigour  he  had  displayed  in  per- 
sonal contest. 

Each  warrior  prayed,  ere  he  addrcs.sed  himself  to 
his  place  of  rest.  The  ]\Ioslem  turned  towards  hia 
kehla^  the  point  to  which  'he  prayer  of  each  follower 
of  the  Prophet  was  to  be  addressed,  and  murmured 
his  heathen  orisons,  while  the  Christian,  withdrawitig 
from  the  contamination  of  the  infidel's  neighbour- 
hood, placed  his  huge  cross-handled  swoid  upright 
and  kneeling  before  it  as  the  sign  of  salvation,  told 
his  rosary  with  a  devotion  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  recollection  of  th<?  scenes  through  which  he  Imd 
passed,  and  the  dangers  from  which  he  haa  been 
rescued  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Both  warriors,  woru 
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by  toil  and  irave!,  were  soon  fast  asleep,  each  on  his 
separate  pallet. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Kenn'eth,  the  Scot,  was  uncertain  how  long  his 
aenses  had  been  lo.st  in  profound  repose,  when  lie  was 
roused  to  recollection  by  a  sense  of  oppression  on  his 
chest,  which  at  first  suggested  a  tlittiii"  dream  of 
struggling  with  a  powerful  opponent,  ana  at  fcngth 
recalled  him  fully  to  his  senses.  He  was  about  to 
demand  who  was  there,  v.'hen,  opening  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  (lie  figure  of  the  anchorite,  wilo  and  savage- 
looking  as  we  have  described  iiim,  standing  by  his 
bedside,  and  pressing  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast, 
while  he  held  a  sniafl  silver  lamp  in  the  other. 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  hermit,  as  the  prostrate  knight 
looked  up  in  surprise;  "I  have  that  to  say  to  you 
which  yonder  infidel  nuist  not  iiear." 

The  words  he  spoke  in  the  French  language,  and 
not  in  the  Lingua  Franca,  or  compound  of  Eastern 
and  European  dialects,  which  had  hitherto  been  used 
amongst  ihem. 

".Arise,"  he  continued,  "put  on  thy  mantle— speak 
not,  but  tread  lightly,  and  follow  me." 
Sir  Kenneth  arose,  and  took  his  sword. 
"It  needs  not,"  answered  the  anchorite,  in  a  whis- 
per; "  we  are  going  where  spiritual  arms  avail  much, 
and  fleshly  weapons  are  but  as  the  reed  and  the  de- 
cayed gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  svyord  by  the  bedside  as 
before,  and,  armed  only  with  his  dagger,  from  which 
in  this  perilous  country  he  never  parted,  prepared  to 
attend  his  mysterious  host. 

The  hermit  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  was 
followed  by  the  knight,  still  under  some  uncertainty 
whether  the  dark  form  which  glided  on  before  to  show 
him  the  path,  was  not,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a  dis- 
turbed dream.  They  passed,  like  shadows,  into  the 
outer  ap-artmenf,  without  disturbing  tiiepaynim  Emir, 
who  lay  still  buried  in  repose.  Before  the  cross  and 
altar,  in  the  outward  room,  a  lamp  was  still  burning, 
a  missal  was  displayed,  and  on  the  floor  lay  a  disci- 
pline or  penitential  scourge  of  small  cord  and  wire, 
the  lashes  of  which  were  recently  stained  with  blood, 
a  token,  no  doubt,  of  the  severe  penance  of  the  re- 
cluse. Here  Theodorick  kneeled  down,  and  pointed 
to  the  knight  to  take  his  place  beside  him  upon  the 
sharp  Hitws,  which  seemed  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  posture  of  reverential  devotion  as  uneasy 
as  possible ;  he  read  many  prayers  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  three 
of  the  penitential  psalms.  These  last  he  intermi.Ked 
with  sighs  and  tears,  and  convulsive  throbs,  which 
bore  witness  hew  deeply  he  felt  the  divine  poetry 
which  he  recited.  The  Scottish  knight  assisted  with 
profound  sincerity  at  these  actsof  aevotipn,  his  opin- 
ions of  his  host  beginning,  in  the  mean  lime,  to  be  so 
much  changed,  that  he  doubted  whether,  from  the 
eeveritvof  his  penance,  and  the  ardour  of  his  prayers, 
he  ouxht  not  to  regard  him  as  a  saint ;  and  when  they 
arose  from  the  ground,  he  stood  with  reverence  before 
him,  as  a  pupil  before  an  honoured  master.  The  her- 
mit was  on  his  side  silent  and  abstracted,  for  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  L(jok  into  yonder  recess  my  son,"  he  said,  point- 
mg  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  cell;  "  there  thou  wilt 
find  a  veil— bring  it  hither." 

The  knight  obeyed;  and,  in  a  small  aperture  cut 
out  of  the  wall,  aiid  secured  with  a  door  of  wicker, 
tie  found  the  veil  inquired  for.  When  he  brought  it 
to  the  light,  he  discovered  that  it  was  torn,  and  soiled 
in  .some  places  with  some  dark  substance.  The 
anchcjrite  looked  at  it  with  a  deep  but  smothered 
emotion,  and  ere  he  could  speak  to  the  Scottish 
knight,  vvns  compelled  to  vent  his  feelings  in  a  con- 
vulsive groan. 

I     "  Thou  art  now  shout  to  look  upon  the  richest 

'•treasure  that  the  earth  possesses,"  he  at  length  said: 

I  "wo  is  nie,  that  my  eyes  are  unworthy  to  be  lifted 

I  tpwards  it  !     Alas  !  1  am  but  the  vile  and  despised 

agn,  which  points  out  to  the  wearied  traveller  a  har- 

•oiir  of  rest  and  securitv,  but  nmst  itself  remain  for 

Vol.  V. 


ever  without  doors.  In  vain  have  I  fled  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  rocks,  and  the  very  bo.som  of  the  thirsty 
desert.  Mine  enemy  hath  foimd  me— even  he  whom 
I  have  denied  has  pursued  me  to, my  fortresses  1" 

He  paused  agaui  for  a  moment,  and  turiiing  to  the 
Scottish  knight,  said  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  "  You 
bring  me  a  greeting  from  Richard  of  England  ?" 

"  I  come  from  the  Council  of  Christian  Princes," 
said  the  knight;  "but  the  King  of  England  being 
indisposed,  t  am  not  honoured  with  his  Majesty's 
commands." 
"Your  token  ?"  demanded  the  recluse. 
Sir  Kenneth  hesitated— former  suspicions,  and  the 
marks  of  insanity  which  the  hermit  had  formerly 
exhibited,  rushed  suddenly  on  his  thoughts  ;  but  how 
suspect  a  man  whose  maimers  were  so  saintly? — 
"  My  pass- word,"  he  said  at  length,  "is  this— Kings 
begged  of  a  beggar." 

"  It  is  right,"  said  the  hermit,  while  he  paused  ; 
"  I  know  you  w'ell ;  hut  the  sentinel  upon  his  post — 
and  mine  is  an  important  one — challenges  friend  as 
well  as  foe." 

He  then  moved  forward  with  the  lamp,  leading  the 
way  into  the  room  which  they  had  left.  The  Saracen 
lay  on  his  couch,  still  fast  asleep.  The  hermit  paused 
by  his  side,  and  looked  down  on  him. 

"  He  sleeps,"  he  said,  "  in  darkness,  and  must  not 
be  awakened." 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  convey  the  idea 
of  profound  repose.  One  arm,  flung  across  his  body, 
as  he  lay  with  his  face  half  turned  to  the  wall,  con- 
cealed, with  its  loose  and  long  sleeve,  the  greater 
part  of  his  face  ;  but  the  high  fon  head  was  yet  visible. 
Its  nerves,  which  during  his  waking  hours  were  so 
uncommonly  active,  were  now  motionless,  as  if  the 
face  had  been  composed  of  dark  marble,  and  his  long 
silken  eyelashes  closed  over  his  piercing  and  hawk- 
like eyes.  The  open  and  rcla-xed  hand,  and  the  deep, 
regular,  and  soft  breathing,  gave  all  tokens  of  the 
most  profound  repose.  The  slumberer  formed  a  sin- 
gular group  along  with  the  tall  forms  of  the  hermit 
in  his  shaggy  dress  of  goat-skins,  bearing  the  lamp, 
and  the  knight  in  his  close  leathern  coat ;  the  former 
with  an  austere  expression  of  ascetic  gloom,  the  latter 
with  anxious  curiosity  deeply  impressed  on  his  manly 
features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  the  hermit,  in  the  same 
low  tone  as  before,  and  repeating  the  words,  though 
he  had  changed  the  meaning  from  that  which  is  literal 
to  a  metaphorical  sense, — "  He  sleeps  in  darkness,  but 
there  shall  be  for  him  a  day-spring. — O,  llderim,  thy 
waking  thoughts  are  vet  as  vain  and  wild  as  those 
which  are  wheeling  their  giddy  dance  through  thy 
sleeping  brain  ;  hut  the  trumpet  shall  be  heard,  and 
the  dream  shall  be  dissolved." 

"  So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  follow 
him,  the  hermit  went  towards  the  altar,  and,  passing 
beliind  it,  pressed  a  spring,  which,  opening  without 
noise,  showed  a  small  iron  door  wrought  in  the  side 
of  the  cavern,  so  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  unless 
upon  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The  hermit,  ere  he 
ventured  fully  to  open  the  door,  dropt  some  oil  on  the 
hinges,  which  the  lamp  supplied.  A  small  staircase, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  was  discovered,  when  the  iron  door 
v^'as  at  length  completely  opened. 

"  Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,"  said  the  hermit,  m  a 
melancholy  tone,  "and  blind  mine  eyes;  for  1  may 
not  look  on  the  treasure  which  thou  art  presently  to 
behold,  without  sin  and  presumption." 

Without  reply,  the  knight  hastily  muffled  the  re- 
cluse's head  in  the  veil,  and  the  latter  began  to  asceiid 
the  staircase  as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  the  way 
to  require  the  use  of  light,  while  at  the  same  time  Iim 
b.-Ad  the  lamp  to  the  Scot,  who  followed  him  ti-r 
many  steps  up  the  narrow  ascent.  At  length  \\u.y 
rested  in  a  small  vault  of  irregular  forni,  in  one  nooU. 
of  which  the  staircase  terniinated,  while  'n  another 
corner  a  corresponding  stair  was  seen  to  '-ontinuo 
the  ascent.  In  a  third  angle  was  a  Ooihic  door,  very 
rudely  ornamented  with  the  usual  attributes  of  ciiitc 
tered  columns  and  carving,  and  defended  by  a  wiekui, 
strongly  guarded  with  iron,  and  studded  with  large 
nails.  To  this  last  point  the  hermit  directed  Iiis  stepa. 
which  seemed  to  falter  as  he  approached  it. 
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"  Put  off  thy  shoes,"  he  said  to  his  attendant ;  "  the 
ground  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy.  Banish  from 
thy  innermost  heart  each  profane  and  carnal  thoughl, 
tor  to  harbour  such  while  in  this  place,  were  a  deadly 
impiety." 

The  knight  laid  aside  his  shoes  as  he  was  com- 
ir.anded,  and  the  hermit  stood  in  the  mean  while  as  if 
communing  with  his  soul  in  secret  prayer,  and  when 
he  again  moved,  commanded  the  knisiht  to  knock  at 
the  wicket  three  times.  He  did  so.  The  door  opened 
spontaneously,  at  least  Sir  Kenneth  beheld  no  one, 
and  his  senses  were  at  once  assailed  by  a  stream  of 
the  purest  light,  and  by  a  strong  and  almost  oppress- 
ive sense  of  the  richest  perfumes.  He  stepped  two  or 
three  paces  back,  and  it  was  the  space  of  a  minute  ere 
he  recovered  the  dazzHng  and  overpowering  effects  of 
the  sudden  change  from  darkness  to  light. 

When  he  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this  bril- 
liant lustre  was  displayed,  he  perceived  that  the  liglit 
proceeded  from  a  combination  of  silver  lamps,  fed 
with  purest  oil,  and  sending  forth  the  richest  odours 
hanging  by  silver  chains  from  the  roof  of  a  small 
Gothic  chapel,  hewn,  hke  most  part  of  the  hermit's 
singular  mansion,  out  of  the  sound  and  solid  rock. 
But,  whereas,  in  everyotherplace  which  Sir  Kenneth 
had  seen,  the  labour  employed  upon  the  rock  had  been 
of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  description,  it  had  in  this 
chapel  employed  the  invention  and  the  chisels  of  the 
most  able  architects.  The  groined  roofs  rose  from  si.i: 
<'oliimns  on  each  side,  carved  with  tiie  rarest  skill; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  crossings  of  the  con- 
cave arches  were  bound  together,  as  it  wert,  with 
appropriate  ornaments,  were  all  in  the  finest  tone  of 
the  architecture,  and  of  the  age.  Corresponding  to 
the  line  of  pillars,  there  were  on  each  side  si.v  richly 
wrought  niches,  each  of  which  contained  the  image 
of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

At  the  upper  and  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  stood 
the  altar,  beliind  which  a  very  rich  curtain  of  Persian 
sillc,  embroidered  deeply  with  gold,  coyered  a  recess, 
containing,  unquestionably,  some  image  or  relic  of  no 
ordinary  sanctity,  in  honour  of  whom  this  singular 
place  of  worship  ht^d  been  erected.  Under  the  per- 
suasion that  this  must  be  the  case,  the  knight  ad- 
vanced to  the  shrine,  and  kneeling  down  before  it, 
rei)eated  his  devotions  with  fervenr^y,  durin<r  which 
liis  attention  was  disturbed  bv  the  curtain  being  sud- 
denly raised,  or  rather  pulled 'aside,  how  or  bv  whom 
he  saw  not;  but  in  the  niclie  which  was  tlius  dis- 
closed, he  beheld  a  cabinet  of  silver  and  ebony,  with 
a  double  folding  door,  tlie  whole  formed  into  the 
miniature  resemblance  of  a  Gothic  church. 

As  he  gazed  with  anxious  curiosity  on  the  shrine, 
the  two  folding  doors  also  flew  open,  discovering  a 
large  piece  of  wood,  on  wliich  were  blazoned  the 
words  Veiia  Cru.x,  at  the  same  time  a  cho'r  of  female 
voices  sung  Gloria  Patri.  The  instant  the  strain 
had  ceased,  the  shrine  was  closed,  and  the  curtain 
again  drawn,  and  the  knight  who  knelt  at  the  altar 
might  now  continue  his  devotions  undisturbpil,  in  iion- 
our  of  the  holy  relic  which  had  been  just  disclosed  to 
his  view.  He  did  this  under  the  profound  impres- 
sion of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  his  own  eyes, 
an  awful  evidence  of  the  tnuh  of  his  religion,  and  it 
was  some  time  ere,  concludina  his  orisons,  he  arose, 
and  ventured  to  look  around  him  for  the  hermit,  who 
h'nl  guided  him  to  this  sacred  and  mysterious  spot. 
He  beheld  him,  his  head  still  muffled  in  the  veil,  which 
he  had  himself  wrapped  around  it,  cou-hing,  like  a 
rated  hound,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cliapel ;  but, 
apparently,  without  venturing  to  cross  it :  the  holiest 
reverence,  the  most  penitential  remorse,  was  ex- 
nrc?ised  by  his  posture,  which  seemed  that  of  a  man 
liorue  down  and  crushed  to  the  earth  by  tlie  burden 
of  his  inward  feelings.  It  seemed  to  the  Scot,  that 
only  the  sense  of  the  deepest  penitence,  remorse,  and 
iiumiliation,  could  have  thus  prostrated  a  frame  so 
t:rong,  and  a  spirit  so  fiery. 

He  approacned  hini  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  recluse 
nniicipated  his  purpose,  murmuring  in  stifled  tones. 
Jrom  beneath  the  fold  in  wbicli  his"  head  was  muffled, 
and  which  sounded  like  a  voice  proceeding  from  the 
cerHments  of  a  C9rpse,— "  Abide,  abide— happy  thou 
.:iai  mayst— the  vision  is  not  ye*  o'^.ded."— So  saying. 


he  reared  himself  from  the  ground,  drew  back  from 
the  threshold  on  which  he  had  hitherto  lain  prostrate, 
and  closed  the  door  of  the  chapel,  which,  secured  bva 
spring  bolt  within,  the  snap  of  which  resounded 
through  the  place,  appeared  so  much  like  a  part  of 
the  living  rock  from  which  the  cavern  was  hewn, 
that  Kenneth  could  hardly  discern  where  the  aperture 
had  been.  He  was  now  alone  in  the  lighted  chapel, 
which  contained  the  relic  to  which  he  had  lately  ren- 
dererl  his  homage,  without  other  arms  than  his  dagger, 
or  otifer  companion  than  his  pious  thoughts  ana 
dauntless  courage. 

Uncertain  what  was  next  to  happen,  but  resolved 
to  abide  the  course  of  events.  Sir  Kenneth  paced  the 
solitary  chapel,  till  about  the  time  of  the  earliest 
cock-crowing.  At  this  dead  season,  when  night  and 
morning  met  together,  he  heard,  but  from  what  quar- 
ter he  could  not  discover,  the  sound  of  such  a  small 
silver  bell  as  is  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in 
the  ceremony,  or  sacrifice,  as  it  has  been  called,  ot 
the  mass.  The  hour  and  the  place  rendered  the  sound 
fearfully  solemn,  and,  bold  as  he  was,  the  knight 
withdrew  himself  into  the  farther  nook  of  the  chapel, 
at  the  end  opposite  to  the  altar,  in  order  to  observe, 
without  interruption,  the  consequences  of  this  unex- 
pected signal. 

He  did  not  wait  long  ere  the  silken  curtain  was 
again  withdrawn,  and  the  relic  again  presented  to 
his  view.  As  he  sunk  reverentially  on  his  knee,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  lauds,  or  earliest  office  of  the 
Catholic  church,  sung  by  female  voices,  which  united 
together  in  the  performance  as  they  had  done  in  the 
former  service.  The  knight  was  soon  aware  that  the 
voices  were  no  longer  stationary  in  the  distance,  but 
approached  the  chapel  and  becarne  louder,  when  a 
door,  imperceptible  when  closed,  like  that  by  which 
he  had  himself  entered,  opened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  vault,  and  gave  the  tones  of  the  choir  more  room 
to  swell  along  the  ribbed  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  knight  fi.xed  his  eyes  on  the  opening  wth 
breathless  anxiety,  and,  continuing  to  kneel  in  the 
attitude  of  devotion  which  the  place  and  scene  re- 
quired, expected  the  consequence  of  these  prepara- 
tions. A  procession  appeared  about  to  issue  from  the 
door.  First,  four  beautiful  boys,  whose  arms,  neck, 
and  legs  were  bare,  showing  the  bronze  complexion 
of  the  East,  and  contrasting  with  the  snow-whito 
tunics  which  they  wore,  ontered  the  chapel  by  two 
and  two.  The  first  pair  bore  censers,  which  they 
swung  from  side  to  side,  adding  double  fragrance  to 
the  odours  with  which  the  chapel  already  was  im- 
pregnatetl.    The  second  pair  scattered  flowers. 

After  these  followed,  in  due  and  majestic  order,  the 
females  who  composed  the  choir ;  si.t,  who,  from  their 
black  scapularies,  and  black  veds  over  their  white 
garments,  appeared  to  be  professed  nuns  of  the  order 
of  Mount  Carmel;  and  as  many  whose  veils,  being 
while,  argued  them  to  be  novices,  or  occasional  in- 
habitants in  the  cloister,  who  were  not  as  yet  bound 
to  it  by  vows.    The  former  held  iii  their  hands  large 
rosaries,  while  the  younger  and  lighter  figures  who 
fallowed,  carried   each  a  ch  iplet  of  red  and   white 
roses.    They  moved  in  procession  around  the  chapel, 
\vithout   appearing   to   taki  the   slightest   notice  of 
Kenneth,  although  passing  so  near  him  that  their 
robes  almost  touched  him";  while  they  continued  to    .■ 
sing,  the  knight  doubted  not  that  hevvas  in  one  of     I 
tho.se  cloisters  where  the  noble  Christian  maidens    M 
had  formerly  open'y  devoted  themselves  to  the  ser-     fl 
vices  of  the  church.    Most  of  them  had  been  sup-     a 
pressed  since  the  jMahomctans  had  reconquered  Pa- 
lestine, but  many,  purchasing  connivance  by  presentg,     : 
or  receiving  it  from  the  clemency  or  contempt  of  iha     ;,' 
victors,  still  continued  to  observe  in  private  the  riiual     ti 
to  which  their  vows  had  consecrated  them.     Vet,     v 
though  Kenneth  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  the  s  ilem-     - 
nity  of  the  place  and  hour,  the  surprise  at  the  sudden     v 
appearance  of  these  votresses  and  the  visionary  man- 
ner in  which  they  moved  past  him,  had  such  influence 
on  his  imagination^  that  he  could  scarce  conceive 
that  the  fair  procession  which  he  beheld  waf  formed 
of  creatures  of  this  world,  so  much  did  thev  resemble 
a  choir  of  supernatural  beings,  rendering  homage  to 
the  universal  object  of  adornUon. 
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Such  was  the  knii^ht's  first  idea,  as  the  procession 
passed  hi!ii,  scarce  moving,  save  just  sutficiently  to 
coniiiiue  their  progress;  so  that,  seen  by  the  sha- 
dowy and  religious  Hght,  which  the  lamps  shed 
through  the  clouds  of  Incense  which  darkened  the 
apartment,  they  appeared  rather  to  glide  than  to  walk. 
But  as  a  second  time,  in  surrounding  the  chapel, 
they  passed  the  spot  on  which  he  kneeled,  one  of  the 
white-stoled  maidens,  as  she  glided  by  him,  detached 
from  the  chaplet  which  she  carried,  a  rosebud,  which 
dropped  from  her  fingers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  on 
the  foot  of  Sir  Kenneth.  The  knight  started  as  if  a 
dart  had  suddenly  struck  his  person;  for,  when  the 
mind  is  wound  ud  to  a  high  pitcli  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pectation, the  sligntost  incident,  if  unexpected,  gives 
fire  to  the  train  which  imagination  has  already  laid. 
Rut  he  suppressed  his  emotion,  recollecting  how  easily 
an  incident  so  indifferent  might  have  happened,  and 
t.aat  it  was  only  the  uniform  monotony  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  choristers,  which  made  the  incident  in 
tlie  slightest  degree  remarkable. 

Still,  while  the  procession,  for  the  third  time,  sur- 
rounded the  chapel,  the  thoughts  and  the  eves  of 
Kenneth  followed  exclusively  the  one  among  the  no- 
vices who  had  dropped  the  rose-bud.  Her  step,  her 
face,  her  form,  were  so  conipletely  assimilated  to  the 
rest  of  the  choristers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
ceive the  least  marks  of  individuality,  and  yet  Ken- 
neth's heart  throbbed  like  a  bird  that  would  burst 
from  its  cage,  as  if  to  assure  him,  by  its  sympathetic 
suggestions,  that  the  female  who  held  the  right  file 
en  the  second  rank  of  the  novices,  was  dearer  to 
him,  not  only  than  all  the  rest  that  were  present,  but 
than  the  whole  sex  besides.  The  romantic  passion 
of  love,  as  it  was  cherished,  and  indeed  enjoined,  by 
the  rules  of  chivalry,  associated  well  with  the  no  less 
romantic  feelings  of  devotion ;  and  they  might  be  said 
much  more  to  enhance  than  to  counteract  each  other. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  aglow  of  expectation,  that  had 
Bomelhing  even  of  a  religious  character,  that  Sir  Ken- 
neth, his  sensations  thrilling  from  his  heart  to  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  expected  some  second  sign  of  the 
presence  of  one,  who,  he  strongly  fancied,  had  al- 
ready bestowed  on  him  the  first.  Short  as  the  space 
was  during  which  the  procession  again  completed  a 
third  perambulation  of  tiie  chapel,  it  seemed  an  eter- 
nity to  Kenneth.  At  length  the  focm,  which  he  had 
walciied  with  siich  devottjd  attention,  drew  nigh — 
there  wis  no  difierence  betwixt  that  shrouded  figure 
and  the  others,  with  whom  it  moved  in  concert  and 
in  unison,  until,  just  as  she  passed  for  the  third  time 
the  kneeling  Crusader,  a  part  of  a  little  and  well- 
pioportioned  hand,  so  beautifully  formed  as  to  give 
the  highest  idea  of  the  perfect  proportions  of  the  form 
to  which  it  belonged,  stole  through  the  folds  of  the 
gauze,  like  a  moonbeam  through  the  fleecy  cloud  of  a 
euinmer  night,  and  again  a  rose-bud  lay  at  the  feet  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  be  accidental — it 
could  not  be  fortuitous  the  resemblance  of  that  half- 
seen,  but  beautiful  female  hand,  with  one  which  his 
lips  had  once  touched,  and,  while  they  touched  it,  !iad 
internally  sworn  allegiance  to  the  lovely  owner.  Had 
farther  proof  been  wanting,  there  was  the  glimmer  of 
that  ni:itehless  ruby  ring  on  that  snow-white  finger, 
whose  invaluable  wprth  Kenneth  would  yet  have 
prizsd  les.5  than  the  slightest  sign  which  that  finger 
(MJuld  have  made — and,  veiled  too,  as  she  was,  he 
Slight  see,  by  chance,  or  by  favour,  a  stray  curl  of  the 
dark  trcssp.s,  each  hair  of  vvhich  was  dearer  to  him  a 
hundred  times  than  a  chain  of  massive  gold.  It  was 
the  lady  of  his  love  !  But  that  she  should  be  here— in 
the  savaM  and  sequestered  desert— among  vestals, 
who  rendered  themselves  habitants  of  wilds  and  of 
a\'ern.s,  that  they  might  perform  in  secret  those 
Jnristian  rites  whi'ch  they  dared  not  assist  in  openly 
7that  this  should  be  so— in  truth  and  in  reality — 
eenied  too  incredible— it  must  be  a  dream— a  delu- 
ijye  trance  of  the  imagination.  While  these  thoughts 
^gsssed  through  the  mind  of  Kenneth,  the  same  pas- 
sage, by  which  the  procession  had  entered  the  chapel, 
r  ceived  them  on  their  return.  The  young  sacristans, 
e  sable  nuns,  vanished  successively  through  the 
I'^ien  door- at  ler.gth  she  from  wh  mi  he  had  received 


this  double  intimation,  passed  also — j'et,  in  passing, 
turned  her  head,  slightly  indeed,  but  perceptibly,  to- 
wards the  place  where  he  remained  lixed  as  an  image. 
He  marked  the  last  wave  of  her  veil — it  was  gone — 
and  a  darkness  sunk  upon  his  soul,  scarce  less  palpa- 
ble than  that  which  almost  immediately  enveloped  his 
external  sense;  for  the  last  chorister  had  no  sooner 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  than  it  shut  with  a 
loud  sound,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  voices  of  the 
choir  were  silent,  the  lights  of  the  chapel  were  at  once 
extinguished,  and  Sir  Kenneth  remained  solitary, 
and  in  total  darkness.  But  to  Kenneth,  solitude,  and 
darkness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  mysterious  situ- 
ation, were  as  nothing— he  thought  not  of  them— 
cared  not  for  them^cared  for  naught  in  the  world 
save  the  flitting  vision  which  had  just  glided  past 
him,  and  the  tokens  of  her  favour  which  she  had  be- 
stowed. To  grope  on  the  floor  for  the  buds  which 
she  had  dropped — to  press  them  to  his  lips— to  his 
bosom — now  alternately,  now  together — to  rivet  hia 
lips  to  the  cold  stones  on  which,  as  near  as  he  could 
judge,  she  had  so  lately  stept^-to  play  all  the  extra- 
vagances which  strong  affection  suggests  and  vindi- 
cates to  those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  it,  were 
but  the  tokens  of  passionate  love,  common  to  ail 
ages.  But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  times  of  chivalry, 
that  in  his  wildest  rapture  the  knight  imagined  of  no 
attempt  to  follow  or  to  trace  the  object  of  such  ro- 
mantic attachment:  that  he  thought  of  her  as  of  a 
deity,  who,  having  deigned  to  show  herself  for  an  in- 
stant to  her  devoted  worshipper,  had  again  returned 
to  the  darkness  of  her  sanctuary — or  as  an  influential 
planet,  which,  having  darted  in  some  auspicious  mi- 
nute one  favourable  ray,  wrapped  itself  again  in  its 
veil  of  mist.  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his  love  were 
to  him  those  of  a  superior  being,  \yho  was  to  move 
without  watch  or  control,  rejoice  him  by  her  appear- 
ance, or  depress  him  by  her  absence,  animate  him  by 
her  kindness,  or  drive  him  to  despair  by  her  cruelty — 
all  at  her  own  free-will,  and  without  other  importu- 
nity or  remonstrance  than  that  expressed  by  the 
most  devoted  services  of  the  heart  and  sword  of  tlie 
champion,  whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to  fulfil  her 
commands,  and,  by  the  splendour  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments, to  exalt  her  fame. 

Such  were  the  rules  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  lovo 
which  was  its  ruling  principle.  But  Sir  Kenneth's 
attachment  was  rendered  romantic  by  other  and  still 
more  peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  never  even 
heard  the  sound  of  his  lady's  voice,  though  he  had 
often  beheld  her  beauty  with  rapture.  She  moved  in 
a  circle,  which  his  rank  of  kniglithood  permitted  him 
indeed  to  approach,  but  not  to  mingle  with  :  and  highly 
as  he  stood  distinguished  for  warlike  skill  <i>rd  enter- 
prise, still  the  poor  Scottish  soldier  was  compelled  to 
vvorship  his  divinity  at  a  distance,  alwiost  as  great  as 
divides  the  Persian  from  the  sun  which  he  adores. 
But  when  was  the  pride  of  woman  too  lofty  to 
overlook  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  lover,  however 
inferior  in  degree?  Her  eye  has  been  on  him  in  thG 
tournament,  her  ear  had  heard  his  praises  in  the  report 
of  the  battles  vvhich  were  daily  fought ;  and  whil.? 
count,  duke,  and  lord,  contended  for  her  grac^,  it 
flqw*i,  unwillingly  perhaps  at  first,  or  even  uncon- 
sciously, towards  the  poor  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
who,  to  support  his  rank,  had  little  besides  his  sword. 
When  she  looked,  and  when  she  listened,  the  lady  saw 
and  heard  enough  to  encourage  her  in  a  partiality, 
which  had  at  first  crept  on  her  unawares.  If  a 
knight's  personal  beauty  was  praised,  even  the  most 
prudish  dames  of  the  military  court  of  England  would 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  Kenneth  ; 
and  it  oftentimes  happened,  that  notwithstanding 
the  very  considerable  largesses  which  princes  and 
peers  bestowed  on  the  minstrels,  an  impartial  spirii 
of  independence  would  seize  the  poet,  and  the  harp 
was  swept  to  the  heroism  of  one,  who  had  neithc 
palfreys  nor  garments  to  bestow  in  guerdon  of  his 
applause. 

The  moments  when  she  listened  to  the  praises  of 
her  lover  became  gradually  more  and  more  dear  to  tijo 
high-born  Edith,  relieving  the  flattery  with  which  het 
ear  was  weary,  and  presenting  to  her  a  subject  of 
secret  contemplation,  more  worthy,  as  he  seemed  bv 
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general  report,  than  those  who  surpassed  him  in  rank 
and  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  As  her  attention  became 
constantly,  though  cautiously,  fixed  on  Sir  Kenneth, 
she  grew  more  and  more  convmced  of  his  personal  de- 
votion to  herself,  and  more  and  more  certain  in  her 
mind,  that  in  Kenneth  of  Scotland  she  beheld  the  fated 
knight  doomed  to  share  with  her  through  weal  and 
wo— and  the  prospect  looked  gloomy  and  dangerous 
— the  passionate  attachment  to  which  the  poets  of 
the  aze  ascribed  such  universal  dominion,  and  which 
its  manners  and  morals  placed  nearly  on  the  same 
rank  with  devotion  itself. 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  our  readers. 
When  Edith  became  aware  of  the  state  of  her  own 
Beniiments,  chivahous  as  were  her  sentiments,  be- 
roming  a  maiden  not  distant  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land—gratified as  her  pride  must  have  been  with  the 
nute  i^iougii  unceasing  homage  rendered  to  her  by 
the  knight  whom  she  had  distinguished,  there  were 
moments  when  the  feelings  of  the  wonian,  loving  and 
beloverl,  murmured  against  the  restraints  of  state  and 
form  bv  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  when  she 
almost  blamed  the  timidity  of  her  lover,  who  seemed 
resolved  not  to  infringe  them.  The  etiquette,  to  use  a 
modern  phrase,  of  birth  and  rank,  had  drawn  around 
her  a  magical  circle,  beyond  which  Sir  Kenneth  might 
indeed  bow  and  gaze,  but  within  which  he  could  no 
more  pass,  than  an  evoked  spirit  can  transgress  the 
boundaries  prescnbed  by  the  rod  of  a  powerful  en- 
chanter. The  thought  involuntarily  prt;ssed  on  her, 
Jiat  she  herself  must  venture,  were  It  but  the  pointof 
r.er  fairy  foot,  beyond  the  prescnbed  boundary,  if  she 
ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover,  so  reserved  and  bashful, 
F.n  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  favour,  as  but  to  salute 
her  shoe-tie.  Th'^re  was  an  e.vample,  the  noted  pre- 
cedent of  the  "King's  daughter  of  Hungary,"  who 
thus  £ren<^rously  encouraged  the  ".=quire  of  low  de- 
gi-ee;"^  and  Edith,  though  of  kinglv  blood,  was  no 
King's  daughter,  anv  more  than  her  lover  was  of  low 
degree— fortune  had  put  no  such  extreme  barrier  in 
obstacle  to  their  affections.  Something,  however, 
within  the  maiden's  bosom— that  modest  pride,  which 
throws  fetters  even  on  love  itself — forbade  her,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  her  condition,  to  rnake 
those  arlvances,  which,  in  every  case,  delicacy  assigns 
to  the  other  sex  ;  above  all,  Sir  Kenneth  was  a  kn!ghl 
so  gentle  and  lionourable,  so  highly  accomplished,  as 
her  imagination  at  least  suggested,  together  with  the 
strictest  feelings  of  what  vvas  due  to  himself  and  to 
her,  that  however  constrained  her  attitude  might  be 
while  receiving  his  adorations,  like  the  image  of  some 
deity,  who  is  neither  supposed  to  feel  nor  to  reply  to 
the  homage  of  its  votaries,  still  the  ido!  feared  that 
to  stpp  prematurely  from  her  pedestal,  would  be  to 
degrade"  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  worshipper. 

Yet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idol  can  even 
discover  signs  of  approbation  in  the  rigid  and  iniTnov- 
able  features  of  a  mari)le  image,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  something,  which  could  be  as  favourably  inter- 
preted, glanced  from  the  bright  eve  of  the  lovely  Edith, 
whose  beauty,  indeed,  consisted  rather  more  in  that 
very  power  of  expression,  than  on  absolute  regularity 
of  contour,  or  brilliancy  of  complexion.  Some  slight 
marks  of  distinction  had  escaped  from  her,  not^iih- 
gtanding  her  own  jealous  vigilance,  else  how  could 
Sir  Kenneth  have  so  readily,  and  so  undoubtin.gly,  re- 
cognised the  lovely  hand,  of  vv-hir-h  scarce  two  fingers 
were  visible  from  under  the  veil,  or  how  could  he 
have  rested  so  thoroughly  assured  that  two  tlowers, 
successively  dropt  on  the  spot,  were  intended  as  a  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  his  lady  love?  By  what  train 
of  observation — by  what  secret  signs,  looks,  or  ges- 
tures—by  what  ins  tine  tive  free- ma.sonrv  of  love,  thisde- 
j.;ree  of  intelligence  came  to  subsist  between  Edith  and 
Her  lover,  we  cannot  attemist  to  trace;  for  we  are  old, 
and  such  slight  vestiges  of  affection,  quickly  discov- 
tred  by  younger  eyes,  cicfy  the  power  of  ours.  Enough, 
that  such  aflectif  )  did  rubsist  between  parties  who 
had  never  even  s  )ken  tu  one  another,  though,  on  the 
side  of  E(hth,  it  \.'as  checked  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  must  necessarily  at- 
A'nd  the  further  progress  of  their  attachment,  and 
upon  that  of  the  knight  by  a  thousand  doubts  and 
fflars  lest  he  had  over-esliaiated  the  slight  tokens  of 


the  lady's  notice,  varied,  as  they  necessarily  were,  b> 
long  intervals  of  apparent  coldness,  during  which, 
either  the  fear  of  exciting  the  observation  of  diIuts. 
and  thus  drawing  danger  upon  her  lover,  or  that  of 
sinking  in  his  esteem  by  seeming  too  willing  to  be 
won,  made  her  behave  with  indifference,  and  as  if  un- 
observant of  his  presence. 

This  narrative,  tedious  perhaps,  but  which  the  story 
renders  necessary,  may  sers'e  to  explain  the  stared 
intelligence,  if  it  deserves  so  strong  a  name,  bct\v'ixi 
the  lovers,  when  Edith's  unexpecteii  appearaiu-i'  in  ihe 
chapel  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  feehng* 
of  her  knight. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Their  necromantic  forms  in  vain 

Hnunt  us  on  tlif  'entod  plain  ; 

We  bid  these  sppotre  shapes  avaunt, 

Ashtarotli  and  Termagaunt.  Wakton 

The  most  profound  silence,  the  deepest  darkness, 
continued  to  brood  for  more  than  an  hour  ovt  r  the 
chapel  in  which  we  left  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
still  kneeling,  alternately  expressing  thanks  to  Hea- 
ven, and  gratitude  to  his  lady,  for  the  boon  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  own  safety,  his  own 
destiny,  for  which  he  was  at  all  times  little  anxious, 
had  not  now  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  his  re- 
flections. He  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I,ady 
Edith,  he  had  received  tokens  of  her  grace,  he  was  in 
a  plfice  hallowed  by  relics  of  the  most  awful  sanctity. 
A  Christijin  soldier,  a  devoted  lover,  could  fear  no- 
thing, think  of  nothing,  but  his  duty  to  Heaven,  and 
his  devoir  to  his  lady. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  have 
noticed,  a  shrill  whistle,  like  that  with  which  a  fal- 
concrcallshishawk,  washeard  to  ring  sharply  through 
the  vaulted  chapel.  It  was  a  sound  ill  suited  to  tl-ie 
place,  and  reminded  Sir  Kenneth  how  necessary  il 
was  he  should  be  npon  his  guard.  He  started  from 
his  knee,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  poniard.  A 
creaking  sound,  as  of  a  screw  or  pulleys,  succeeded, 
and  a  light  streaming  upwards,  as  from  an  opening  in 
the  floor,  showed  that  a  trap^door  had  been  raised  or 
depressed.  In  less  than  a  minute,  a  long  skinny  arm, 
partly  naked,  partly  clothed  in  a  sleeve  of  red  samite, 
arose  out  of  the  aperture,  holding  a  lamp  as  high  asit 
cotild  stretch  upwards,  and  the  figure  to  M-hich  the 
arm  belnnsed,  ascended  step  In'  step  to  the  level  of 
the  chapel  floor.  The  form  and  face  of  the  being  who 
thus  presented  himself,  were  those  of  a  friphtful 
dvvnrf  with  a  laro'e  head,  a  cap  fantastically  anorntd 
with  three  peacock-feathers,  a  dress  of  red  samite,  the 
richness  of  which  rendered  his  ugliness  more  coiispi 
cuous,  distinguished  by  sold  bracelets  and  armlets, 
and  a  white  silk  sash,  Tn  which  he  wore  a  gold- 
hilted  dagger.  This  singular  figure  had  in  his  left 
hand  a  kind  of  broom.  So  spon  as  he  had  stepped 
from  the  aperture  through  which  he  arose,  he  stood 
still,  and,  as  if  to  show  himself  more  distinctly,  moved  j 
the  lamp  which  he  held  slowly  over  his  face  and  per- 
son, succcssivelv  illuminating  his  wild  and  fantastic 
features,  and  his  misshapen,  but  nervous  limbs. 
Though  disproportioned  in  person,  the  dwarf  svas  not 
so  distorted  as  to  arciie  any  want  of  strength  or  acti 
vity.  While  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  on  this  disagreeable  I 
oi)ject,  the  popular  creed  occurred  to  his  remenibr.*re, 
concerning  the  gnomes,  or  earthly  spirits,  which  make 
their  aborle  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  and  so  much 
did  this  figure  corres(iond  with  ideas  he  had  formed 
of  their  appearance,  that  he  looked  on  it  with  disgust, 
mingled  not  indeed  Mith  fear,  but  that  sort  of  awe 
whichthe  presence  of  a  supernatural  creature  may  ia- 
fu'^i-  into  the  most  steadv  bosom 

Thedwarf  again  whistled,  and  summoned  from  oe- 
neath  a  companitm.  This  second  figure  ascended  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first;  but  it  was  a  female 
arm,  in  this  second  instance,  which  upheld  the  lantp 
from  the  subterranean  vault  out  of  which  these  pre- 
senin-.ents  arose,  and  it  was  a  female  form  much  re- 
sembling the  first  in  shai)e  and  proportions,  whieir 
slowlv  emerged  from  the  floor.  Her  dress  was  r'ls* 
of  red  samite,  fantastically  cut  and  flounced,  as  if  sin 
had  been  dres.«Hd  for  some  exhibition  of  minieo  ol 
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•ugglers;  and  with  the  snme  minuteness  which  her 
preilecessor  had  exhibited,  she  passed  the  lamp  over 
her  face  and  person,  wiiich  secmrd  to  rival  the  male's 
in  ugliness.  But,  with  all  this  most  unfavourable  ex- 
terior, there  was  one  trail  in  the  features  of  both 
wiiich  argued  alertness  and  intelligence  in  the  most 
uncommon  degree.  This  arose  from  the  brilliancy  of 
their  eyes,  which,  deep-set  beneath  black  and  shaggy 
brows,  gleamed  with  a  lustre,  which,  like  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  toad,  seemed  to  make  some  amends  for  the 
:xtreme  ugliness  of  countenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  as  if  spellbound,  while  this 
unlovely  pair,  moving  round  the  cliapel  close  to  eacli 
other,  appeared  to  perform  the  duty  of  sweeping  it, 
like  inenials;  but,  as  they  used  only  one  hand,  the 
floor  was  not  much  bene'.ilted  by  the  exercise,  which 
they  plied  with  such  oddity  of  gestures  and  manner, 
as  befitted  their  bizarre  and  fantastic  appearance. 
When  they  approached  near  to  the  knight,  in  the 
course  of  their  occupation,  tliey  ceased  to  use  their 
brooms,  and  placing  themselves  side  by  side,  directly 
opposite  to  Sir  Kenneth,  they  again  slowly  shifted  the 
lights  which  they  held  so  as  to  allow  him  distinctly 
10  survey  features  which  were  not  rendered  more 
agreetible  by  being  brought  nearer,  and  to  observe  the 
extreme  quickness  and  keenness  with  which  their 
black  and  ulittering  eyts  flashed  back  the  light  of  the 
lamps.  Tiiey  then  turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights 
upon  the  knight,  and  having  accurately  surveyed  him, 
turned  their  faces  to  each  other,  and  set  up  a  loud 
yelling  laugh,  which  resounded  in  his  ears.  The 
Sound  was  so  j^hastly,  that  Sir  Kenneth  started  at 
hearing  it,  and  hastily  demanded,  in  the  name  of  God, 
who  they  were  who  profaned  that  holy  place  with 
such  antic  gestures  and  elritoh  exclamations. 

"I  am  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,"  said  the  abortion- 
seeming  male,  in  a  voice  corresiJonding  to  his  figure, 
and  resembling  the  voice  of  the  night-crow  more  than 
any  sound  which  is  heard  by  daylight. 

".And  I  am  Guenevra,  h'ls  lady  and  his  love,"  re- 
plied the  female,  in  tones  which,  being  shriller,  were 
yet  wiliier  than  those  of  her  companion. 

"Wherefore  are  you  here 7"  again  demanded  the 
knight,  searcelv  yet  assured  that  it  was  human  beings 
which  he  saw  before  hiin. 

"I  am,"  replied  the  male  dwarf,  with  much  as- 
sumed gravity  and  dignity,  "the  twelfth  Imaum — I 
am  Mahommed  Mohadi,  the  guide  and  the  conductor 
of  the  faithful.  A  hundred  horses  stand  ready  sad- 
dled for  me  and  my  train  at  the  Holy  City,  and  as 
many  at  the  City  pf  Refuge.  I  am  he  who  shall  bear 
witness,  and  this  is  one  of  my  houris." 

"Thou  liest!"  answered  the  female,  interrupting 
her  companion,  in  tones  yet  shriller  than  his  own  ; 
"I  am  none  of  thy  houris,  and  thou  art  no  such  in- 
fidel trash  as  the  Mahommed  of  whom  thou  speak- 
cst.  May  my  curse  rest  upon  his  coffin  ! — I  tell  thee, 
thou  ass  of  Issachar,  thou  art  King  Arthur  of  Brit- 
ain, whom  the  fairies  stole  away  from  the  field  of 
Avalon ;  and  I  am  Dame  Guenevra,  famed  for  her 
beauty." 

"But,  in  tiTith,  noble  sir,"  said  the  male,  "we  are 
distressed  princes,  dwelling  under  the  wing  of  King 
Guy  of  Jerusalem,  until  he  was  driven  out  from  his 
own  nest  bv  the  foul  infidels — Heaven's  boils  con- 
-sume  them  l" 

"  Hush,"  said  a  voice  from  the  side  upon  which  the 
knight  had  entered — "Hush,  fools,  and  begone;  your 
ministry  is  emled." 
;  /rhcdwarfs  had  no  sooner  heard  the  command,  than, 

fihbenng  in  discordant  whispers  to  each  other,  they 
lew  out  their  lights  at  once,  and  left  the  knight  in 
Jitter  darkness,  which,  when  the  pattering  of  their  re- 
•tiring  feet  had  died  away,  was  soon  accompanied  by 
its  fate.st  companion,  total  silence. 

The  knight  felt  the  departure  of  these  unfortunate 
•creatures  a  relief.  He  could  not,  from  their  language. 
lUianners,  and  appearance,  doubt  that  they  belongea 
ip  the  degraded  class  of  beings  whom  deformity  of 
person,,  and  weakness  of  intellect,  recommended  to 
the  painful  situation  of  appendages  to  great  families, 
yhere  their  personal  appearance  and  imbecility  were 
feod  'or  merriment  to  the  householder.  Superior  in 
Jl^  respect  to  the  ideas  and  rnaniiers  of  his  lime,  the 


Scottish  knight  might,  at  another  period,  have  been 
much  amused  by  the  mummery  of  these  poor  efiigiea 
of  humanity ;  bijt  now,  their  aipearance,  gesticulations 
and  language,  broke  the  train  of  deep-  and  solemn 
feeling  with  which  he  was  impressed,  and  he  rejoiced 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  unhappy  objects. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  retired,  the  door  at 
which  they  had  entered  opened  slowly,  and,  remain- 
ing ajar,  discovered  a  faint  light  arising  from  a  lantern 
placed  upon  the  threshold.  Its  doubtful  and  waver- 
ing gleam  showed  a  dark  form  reclined  beside  the 
entrance,  but  without  itsprecints,  which, on  approach- 
ing it  more  nearly,  he  recogtiised  to  be  the  hermit 
couching  in  the  same  humble  posture  in  which  he  haa 
at  first  laid  himself  down,  and  which  doubtless  he  had 
retained  during  the  whole  time  of  his  guest's  continu- 
ing in  the  chapel. 

^'All  ispver,  said  the  hermit,  as  he  heard  theknight 
approaching— "and  the  most  wretched  of  earthly  sin- 
ners, with  him  who  should  think  himself  most  hon- 
oured and  most  happy  amons  the  race  of  humanity, 
must  retire  from  this  place.  Take  the  light,  and  guiae 
me  down  the  descent,  for  I  may  not  uncover  my  eyea 
until  I  am  far  from  this  hallowed  spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  silence,  for  a  solemn 
and  yet  ecstatic  sense  of  what  he  had  seen  had  silenced 
even  the  eager  workings  of  curiositv.  He  led  the  way, 
with  considerable  accuracy,  through  the  various  secret 
passages  and  stairs  by  wdiich  they  had  ascended,  until 
at  length  thev  found  themselves  in  the  outward  cell 
of  iheliermit's  cavern. 

"The  cpndemned  criminal  is  restored  to  his  dun- 
geon, reprieved  from  one  miserable  day  to  another; 
until  his  awful  Judge  shall  at  length  appoint  the  well- 
deserved  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution." 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside  the 
veil  with  which  his  eyes  had  been  bound,  and  looked 
at  it  with  a  suppressed  and  hollow  sigh.  IVo  sooner 
had  he  restored  it  to  the  crvpt  from  which  he  had 
caused  the  Scot  to  bring  it,  than  he  said  hastily  and 
sternly  to  his  companion, — "  Begone,  begone — to  rest, 
to  rest.  You  may  sleep — you  can  sleep — I  neither  can, 
nor  may." 

Respecting  the  profound  agitation  with  which  this 
was  spoken,  the  knight  retired  into  the  inner  cell ;  but, 
casting  back  his  eye  as  he  left  the  exterior  grotto,  he 
beheld  the  anchorite  stripping  his  shoulders  with 
frantic  haste,  of  their  shaggy  mantle,  and  ere  hecould 
shut  the  frail  door  which  separated  the  two  compart- 
ments of  the  cavern,  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  scourge, 
and  the  groans  of  the  penitent  under  his  self-inflicted 
penance.  A  cold  shudder  came  over  the  knight  as  he 
reflected  what  could  be  the  foulness  of  the  sin,  what 
the  depth  of  the  remorse,  which,  apparently,  such 
severe  penance  could  neither  cleanse  nor  assuage. 
He  told  his  beads  devoutly,  and  flun"  himself  on  hia 
rude  couch,  after  a  glance  at  the  still  sleeping  Mos- 
lem, and,  wearied  by  the  various  scenes  of  the  day 
and  the  night,  soon  slept  as  sound  as  infancy.  Upoti 
his  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  held  certain  confer- 
ences with  the  hermit  upon  matters  of  importance, 
and  the  result  of  their  intercourse  induced  him  to  re- 
main for  two  days  longer  in  the  grotto.  He  was  regu- 
lar, as  became  a  pilgrim,  in  his  devotional  exercises, 
but  was  not  again  admitted  to  the  chapel  in  which  he 
had  seen  such  wonders. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Now  clian?e  the  scene— and  let  t!ie  trumpets  scuna. 
For  we  must,  rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair.— OM  Plai/. 
The  scene  must  change,  as  our  programme  has 
announced,  from  the  mountain  wilderness  of  Jordan 
to  the  camp  of  King  Richard  of  England,  then  sta- 
tioned betwixt  Jean  d' Acre  and  Ascalon  ;  and  con- 
taining that  army  with  which  he  of  the  Lion  Heart 
had  promised  himself  a  triumphant  march  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  suivceeded, 
ii"  not  hindered  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Christian 
princes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  and  tlie  of- 
fence taken  by  them  at  the  uncurbed  liaughtiness  of 
the  English  monarch,  and  Richard's  uiivei.'.ed  con- 
tempt for  his  brother  sovereigns,  who,  his  equals  m 
rank,  were  yet  far  his  inferiors  in  courage,  hardihood, 
HZ* 
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and  military  talents.     Such  discords,  and  particularly  1 
those  betwixt  Richard  and  Philip  of  France,  created  [ 
disputes  and  obstacles  which  intipeded  every  active  I 
measure  proposed  by  the  heroic  though  impetuous-  i 
Ricliard,  while  the  ranks  of  the  Crusadt  rs  were  daily 
thiimed,  not  onlv  by  the  desertion  of  individuals,  but 
of  entire  bands,  headed  by  their  respective  feudal  lead- 
ers, who  withdrew  from  a  contest  in  which  they  had 
cease;!  to  hope  for  success. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  became,  as  usual,  fatal  to  ' 
soldiers  from  the  north,  and  the  more  so,  that  the  dis- 
solute license  of  the  Crusadtrs,  forming  a  singular  , 
contrast  lo  the  principles  and  purpose  of  their  taking  j 
lip  arms,  rendered  them  more  easy  victims  to  the  in- 
salubrious influence    of  burning  heat  and   chilling 
dews.    To  these  discouraging  causes  of  loss  was  to 
be  added  the  sword  of  the  enerny.     Saladin,  than 
whom  no  greater  name  is  recorded  in  Eastern  history,  , 
h.ad  learnt  to  his  fatal  experience,  that  his  light-armed  i 
followers  were  little  able  to  meet  in  close  encounter  j 
with  the  iron-clad  Franks,  and  had  been  taught,  at  i 
the  same  time,  to  apprehend  and  dread  the  adveii-  j 
lurous  character  of  his  antagonist  Richard.     But  if  1 
his  arniios  were  more  than  once  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  his  numbers  gave  the  Saracen  the  advan- 
tage in  those  lighter  skirmishes,  of  which  many  were- 
inevitable. 

As  the  army  of  his  assailants  decreased,  the  enter- 
prises of  tlie  Sultan  became  more  numerous  and  more 
bold  in  this  species  of  petty  warfare.  The  camp  of 
.he  Crusaders  was  surrounded,  and  almost  besieged 
oy  clouds  of  light  cavalry,  resembling  swarms  of 
wasps,  easilv  crushed  when  they  are  once  grasped, 
but  furnished  with  wings  to  elude  superior  strength, 
and  stings  to  inflict  harm  and  mischief  There  was 
perpetuaf  warfare  of  posts  and  foragers,  in  whicli 
many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  without  any  corres- 
ponding object  being  gained;  convovs  were  intercept- 
ed, and  communications  were  cut  off.  The  Crusaders 
had  to  purchase  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  bv  life 
Itself;  and  water,  like  that  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
longed  for  by  King  David,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs, 
was  then,  as  before,  only  obtained  by  the  expenditure 
of  blood. 

Tiiese  evils  were,  in  a  great  measure,  counterba- 
lanced by  tile  stern  resolution  and  restless  activity  of 
King  Richard,  who,  with  some  of  his  best  knights, 
was  ever  on  horseback,  ready  to  repair  to  any  point 
where  danger  occurred,  and  of.en,  not  only  bringing 
unexpectecl  succour  to  the  Christians,  but  discomiil- 
ing  the  infidels  when  they  seemed  most  secure  of  vic- 
tory. But  even  the  iron  frameof  Coeur  de  Lion  could 
not  support,  without  injury,  the  alternations  of  the  un- 
wholesome clitr.ate,  joined  to  ceaseless  exertions  of 
body  and  mind.  He  became  afflicted  with  one  of 
those  slow  and  wasting  fevers  peculiar  to  Asia,  and, 
in  despite  of  his  great  strength,  and  still  greater  cou- 
rage, grew  first  unfit  to  mount  on  horseback,  and 
then  unable  to  attend  the  councils  of  war,  which  were, 
from  time  to  time,  held  by  the  Crusaders.  It  was  (hf6- 
cult  to  say  whether  this  state  of  personal  inaciivity 
was  rendered  more  galling  or  more  endurable  to  the 
English  monarch,  by  the  resolution  of  the  council  to 
engage  in  a  truce  of  thirty  days  with  ihe  Sultan  Sala- 
din ;  for  on  the  one  hand  if  he  was  incensed  at  the 
delay  which  this  interposed  to  the  progress  of  the 
i^reat  enterprise,  he  was,  on  the  other,  somewhat  con- 
soled by  knowing  tiiat  others  were  not  acquiring 
*aurels,  wiiile  he  remained  inactive  upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  Coeur  de  Lion  could  least 
excuse,  was  the  general  inaciivity  which  prevailed  in 
the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  so  soon  as  his  illness  as- 
Fimied  a  serious  aspect;  and  tbe  repons  which  he 
t  x'racted  from  his  unwilling  attendants  gave  him  to 
jnderstaiKi,  that  the  hopes  of  the  host  had  abated  in 
proportion  to  his  illness,  and  that  the  interval  of  truce 
was  employed,  not  in  recruiting  their  numbers,  reani- 
mating ihclr  courage,  fostering  their  spirit  of  conquest, 
;ind  preparing  for  a  sn.edy  and  determined  advance 
upon  the  Holy  City,  which  was  the  object  of  their  ex- 
pedition, but  m  securing  the  camp  occupied  by  their 
•JiUiiiiished  followers,  with  treriches,  palisades,  and 
other  fortifications,  as  if  preparing  rather  to  repel  an 
st'iick  from  a  powerful  enemy  so  soon  as  hostilities 


should  recommence,  than  to  assume  the  proud  cha- 
racter of  conquerors  and  assailants. 

The  English  King  chafed  under  these  reports,  liks 
the  imprisoned  lion  viewing  his  prey  from  tlie  iron 
barriers  of  his  case.  Naturally  rash  and  impetuous, 
the  irritability  of  his  temper  preyed  on  itself.  He  was 
dreaded  by  his  attendants,  and  even  the  medical  as- 
sistants feared  to  assume  the  necessary  authority, 
which  a  physician,  to  do  justice  to  his  patient,  must 
needs  e.\ercise  over  him.  One  faithful  baron,  who, 
perhaps  from  the  congenial  nature  of  his  disposition, 
was-  devoutly  attached  to  the  Kings  person,  dared 
alone  to  come  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath,  and 
quietly,  but  firmly,  maintained  a  control  -whicn  no 
other  dared  assume  over  the  dangerous  invalid,  and 
which  Thomas  de  Multon  only  exercised,  because  he 
eeteemed  his  sovereign's  life  and  honour  more  than 
he  did  the-  degree  of  favour  which  he  might  lose,  or 
even  the  risk  which  he  might  incur,  in  nursing  a  pa- 
tient so  intractable,  and  whose  displeasure  was  so 
perilous. 

Sir  Thoinas  was  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumber- 
land, and,  in  an  age  when  surnames  and  titles  were 
not  distinctly  attached,  as  now,  to  the  individuals 
wiio  bore  them,  he  was  called  by  the  IVormans  the 
Lord  de  Vaux,  and  in  English,  by  the  Saxons,  who 
clunc  to  their  native  language,  and  were  proud  of  the 
share  of  Saxon  blood  in  this  renowned  warrior's  veins, 
he  was  termed  Thomas,  or,  more  familiarly,  Thorn  of 
the  G;^!s,  or  Narrow  Valleys,  from  which  his  exten- 
sive domains  derived  their  well-known  appellation. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  all  the  wars, 
whether  waged  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  ot 
amongst  the  various  domestic  factions  which  then 
tore  the  former  country  asunder,  and  in  all  had  been 
distinguished,  as  well  from  his  military  conduct  as 
his  personal  prowess.  He  was,  in  other  respects,  a 
rude  solditr,  blunt  and  careless  in  his  bearing,  arid 
taciturn,  nay  almost  sullen,  in  his  liabits  of  society, 
and  seeming,  at  least,  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of 
policy  and  of  courtly  art.  There  were  men,  however, 
who  pretended  to  look  deeply  into  character,  who  as- 
serted that  the  Lord  de  Vaux  was  not  less  shrewd  and 
aspiring,  than  he  was  blunt  and  bold,  and  who  thoughv 
that,  w  iiile  he  assimilated  himself  to  the  king's  own 
character  of  bliun  hardihood,  it  was,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  with  an  eve  to  establish  his  favour,  and  to 
gratify  his  own  hopes  of  deep-laid  ambition.  But  no 
one  cared  to  thwart  his  schemes,  if  such  he  had,  by 
rivalling  him  in  the  dangerous  occupation  of  daily  at- 
tendance on  the  sick-bed  of  a  patient,  whose  disease 
was  pronounced  infectious,  and  more  especially  when 
it  was  remembered  that  the  patient  was  Coeur  de  Lion, 
sufiering  under  all  the  furious  impatience  of  a  soldier 
withheld  from  battle,  and  a  sovereign  sequestered 
from  authority;  and  tiie  common  soldiers,  at  least  in 
the  English  army,  were  generally  of  opinion  tliat  De 
Vaux  attended  on  the  King  like  cotnrade  upon  com- 
rade, in  the  honest  and  disinterested  frankness  of  mi- 
litary friendship,  contracted  between  the  partakers  of 
daily  dangers. 

It  wfis  on  the  decline  of  a  Syrian  day  that  Richard 
lay  on  his  couch  of  sickness,  loathing  It  as  much  in 
mind  as  his  illness  made  it  irksome  to  his  body.  His 
bright  blue  eye,  which  at  all  times  shone  w;ith  uncom- 
mon keenness  and  splendour,  had  its  vivacity  aug- 
mented by  fever  and  mental  impatience,  and  glanced 
from  among  his  curled  and  unshorn  locks  of  yellow 
hair,  as  fitfully  and  as  vividly,  as  the  lasi  gleams  of 
the  sun  shoot  through  the  clouds  of  an  apprcaching 
thunder-storm,  which  still,  however,  are  gilded  by  its 
beams.  His  manly  features  showed  the  progress  ol 
wasting  illness,  and  his  beard,  neglected  and  unlrini- 
rned,  had  overgrown  both  lips  and  chin.  Casting 
himself  from  side  to  side,  now  clutching  towards  liim 
the  coverings,  which  at  the  next  moment  he  flung  aa 
impatiently  from  him,  his  lossed  couch  and  impatient 
gestures  showed  at  once  the  energy  and  the  reckless 
impaiicnceof  a  disf  osition,  whose  natural  sphere  wa» 
that  of  the  most  active  exertion. 

Beside  his  couch  stood  Thomas  de  Vaux,  in  face; 

attitude,  and  manner,  the  strongest  possible  conirasf 

to  the  sufFcring  monarch.    His  stature  approached 

,  the  gigantic,  and  his  hair  in  thickness  might  have  re- 
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6embled  that  of  Sampson,  though  only  afti-r  the  Israel- 
itish  champion's  looks  IkkI  passed  under  ihec^hcnrsof 
the  Philisiines,  for  those  of  L»i3  Vaux  were  cut  short, 
that  th(  y  niiitht  be  enclosed  under  his  helinit.  The 
lii^ht  of  his  broad,  large  hazel  eve,  rcseinl)led  that  of 
the  autumn  morn,  and  it  wasonly  pertur!)ed  ft  r  a  mo- 
ment, wlien  from  linn;  to  timo  it  was  attracted  by 
Richard's  vehement  marks  of  agitation  and  restless- 
ness. His  features,  though  massive  like  his  person, 
might  have  been  handsome  before  they  were  defaced 
with  scars ;  his  upper  lip,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Nor- 
rnans,  was  covered  with  thick  mustaches,  which  grew 
80  loug  and  luxuriantly  a.s  to  mingle  with  his  hair, 
and,  like  his  hair,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  lirindleo 
with  gray.  His  frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which 
most  readily  defies  both  toil  and  climate,  for  he  was 
ihin-flanked,  broad-chested,  long-armed,  deep-breath- 
ed, and  strong  limbed.  He  had  not  laid  aside  his  butF- 
coat,  wnica  displayed  the  cross  cut  on  the  shoulder, 
for  more  than  three  nights,  enjoying  but  such  nm- 
mentary  repose  as  the  wanki-  of  a  sick  monarch's 
couch  might  by  snatches  indulge.  This  B.iron  rarely 
changed  his  posture,  except  to  adniinister  to  liichard 
the  medicine  or  refreshments,  which  none  of  his  less 
favoured  attendants  could  persuade  the  impatient  mo- 
narch to  take;  and  there  was  soinet!iing  afTocting  in 
the  kindly,  yet  awkward  manner,  in  which  he  rlis- 
charged  offices  so  strangely  ("ontrastcd  with  his  blunt 
and  soldierly  habits  and  manners. 

The  pavilion  in  which  these  personages  were,  had, 
as  became  the  time,  as  well  as  the  personal  character 
of  Richard,  more  of  a  warlike  than  a  sumptuous  or 
royal  character.  Weapons  offensive  and  defensive, 
several  of  them  of  strange  and  newly  invented  con- 
struction, were  scattered  about  the  tented  apartment, 
or  disposed  upon  the  pillars  which  supported  it.  Skins 
of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  were  stretched  on  the 
grcund,  or  extended  along  the  sides  of  the  pavilion. 
End,  upon  a  heap  of  lliese  silvan  spoils,  lay  three 
alanJi.  as  they  were  then  called,  (wolf-greyhounds, 
that  is,)  of  the  largest  size,  and  as  white  as  snow. 
Their  faces,  m&rked  with  many  a  scar  from  clutch 
and  fang,  showed  their  share  in  collecting  the  trophies 
upon  which  the/  reposed,  and  their  eyes,  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  with,  an  expressive  stretch  and  yawn 
upon  the  bed  of  Richard;  evinced  how  much  they 
mnrvellrd  at  and  regretted  the  unwonted  inactivity 
which  they  were  compelled  to  share.  These  were 
but  the  accompaniments  of  the  soldier  and  hunts- 
man ;  but,  on  a  small  table  close  by  the  bed,  was 
placed  a  shield  of  wrought  steel,  of  triangular  form, 
bearing  the  three  lions  passant,  first  assumed  by  the 
chivalrous  monarch,  and  before  it  the  golden  circlet, 
resembling  much  a  ducal  coronet,  only  that  it  was 
higher  in  front  than  behind,  which,  with  the  purple 
veilvet  and  embroidered  tiara  that  lined  it,  formed  then 
the  emblem  of  Enirland's  sovereignty.  Beside  it,  as 
if  prompt  for  defending  the  regal  symbol,  lay  a  mighty 
curtal-axe,  which  would  have  wearied  the  arm  of  any 
Other  than  Coeur  de  Lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  waited  two 
or  three  officers  of  the  royal  household,  depressed, 
anxious  for  their  master's  health,  and  not  less  so 
for  their  own  safety,  in  case  of  his  decease.  Their 
gloomy  tipprehensions  spread  themselves  to  the  ward- 
ers v.'ithout,  who  paced  about  in  downcast  and  silent 
contemplation,  or,  resting  on  their  halberds,  stood 
rnotioiiless  on  their  post,  rather  like  armed  trophies 
I  than  living  warriors. 

_"  So  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  me  from 
witliout,  Sir  Thomas  7"  said  the  King,  after  a  long 
and  perturbed  silence,  spent  in  the  feverish  agitation 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  "  All  our 
Riiights  turned  women,  and  our  ladies  become  de- 
votees, and  neither  a  spark  of  valour  nor  of  gallantry 
'oenhglii -n  a  camp,  which  contains  the  choicest  of 
^Europe's  chivalry— Ha  !" 

t  "The  trtice,  my  lord."  said  De  Vaux,  with  the  same 
'^'ftience  with  which  he  had  twentiy  times  repeated 
explanation — "  the  truce  prevents  us  bearing  our- 
••(>s  as  men  of  action  ;  and,  for  the  ladies,  I  am  no 
^real  reveller,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Majesty,  and 
;8eldoni  exchange  steel  and  buff  for  velvet  and  gold— 
,but  thus  far  I  know,  that  our  choicest  beauties  are 
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waiting  upon  the  Queen's  j\Taicsty  and  the  Princess, 
to  a  pilgrimage  to  the  convent  of  Engaildi,  to  accom- 
plish their  vows  for  your  Highness's  deliverance  from 
this  trouble." 

"  And  is  it  thus,"  said  Richard,  with  the  impatience 
of  indisposition,  "  that  royal  matrons  and  maidens 
should  risk  themselves,  where  the  dogs  who  defile 
the  land  have  as  little  truth  to  man,  as  they  have  faith 
towanls  God  7" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  they  have  Sala- 
din'p  word  for  their  safety." 

"True,  true  !"  replied  Richard.  "  and  I  did  \ho 
heathen  Soldan  injustice — I  owe  him  reparation  for 
it. — Would  God  I  were  but  fit  to  otter  it  him  upon 
my  body  between  the  two  hosts— Christendom  and 
Heathenesse  both  looking  on  !" 

As  Richard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arin  out  of 
bed  naked  to  the  shoulder,  and,  painfully  raising  hiin- 
self  in  his  couch,  shook  his  clenched  htiiid,  as  if  il 
grasped  sword  or  battle-axe,  and  was  then  bran 
dished  over  the  jewelled  turban  of  the  Soldan.  It 
was  not  without  a  gentle  degree  of  violence,  which 
the  King  would  scarce  have  endured  from  another, 
that  De  Vaux,  in  his  character  of  sick-nurse,  com 
pclled  his  royal  master  to  replace  himself  in  iht 
couch,  and  covered  his  sinewy  arm,  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, with  the  care  which  a  mother  bestows  upon  an 
imptitient  child. 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  nurse,  though  a  willing  one.  Da 
Vaux,"  said  the  King,  laughing  with  a  bitter  expres- 
sion, while  he  submitted  to  the  strength  which  he  wast 
unable  to  resist ;  "  methinks  a  coif  would  t)econie  thy 
lowering  features  as  well  as  a  child's  biggin  would 
beseem  mine.  We  should  be  a  babe  and  nurse  to 
friirhten  girls  with !" 

,  We  have  frightened  men  in  our  time,  my  liege," 
said  De  Vaux;  "and,  I  trust,  may  live  to  frighten 
them  again.  What  is  a  fever-fit,  that  we  should  not 
endure  it  patiently,  in  order  to  gel  rid  of  it  easily  ?" 

"Fever-fit!"  exclaimed  Richard,  iinpetuoiisly ; 
"  thou  mayst  think,  and  justly,  that  it  is  a  fever-fit 
with  mc;  but  what  is  it  with  all  the  other  Christian 
princes — with  Philip  of  France- with  that  dull  .Aus- 
trian—\yith  him  of  Montserrrat— with  the  Hospital- 
lers—with the  Templars — wliatisit  with  all  iheml— 
I  will  tell  thee — it  is  a  cold  palsy— a  dead  lethargy — 
a  disease  that  deprives  them  of  speech  and  action— 
a  canker  that  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  chivalrous,  and  virtuous  among  ihem-^that 
has  made  them  false  to  the  noblest  vow  ever  knights 
were  sworn  to— has  made  them  inditiisrent  to  tneir 
fame  and  forgetful  of  their  God !" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaver^,  my  liege,"  said  DeVaux, 
"  take  it  less  violently  I  You  will  be  heard  without 
doors,  where  such  speeches  are  but  too  current 
already  among  the  common  soldiery,  and  engender 
discord  and  contention  in  the  Christian  host.  Bethink 
you  that  your  illness  mars  the  mainspring  of  their 
enterprise:  a  mangonel  will  vyork  without  screw  and 
lever  better  than  the  Christian  host  without  King 
Richard." 

"Thou  flatterest  me,  DeVaux,'  iiaid  Richard  ;  and, 
not  insensible  to  the  power  of  praise,  he  reclined  hia 
head  on  the  pillow,  with  a  more  deliberate!  attempt 
to  repose  than  he  had  yet  exhibited.  But  Thomas  de 
Vau.x  was  no  courtier  ;  the  phrase  which  had  ofiered 
had  risen  spontaneously  to  his  lips  ;  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  pursue  the  pleasing  theme,  so  as  to  soothe 
and  prolong  the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  He 
was  silent,  therefore,  until,  relapsing  into  his  moody 
contemplations,  the  King  demanded  of  him  sharply, 
"  Despardieux  !  This  is  smoothly  said  to  soothe  a 
sick  man  ;  but  does  a  league  of  monarchs,  an  asbem- 
blage  of  nobles,  a  convocation  of  all  the  chivalry  of 
Europe,  droop  with  the  sii;kness  of  one  man,  though 
he  chances  to  be  King  of  England  ?  Why  should 
Richard's  illness,  or  Richard's  death,  check  the  march 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  as  brave  as  himself  7  When 
the  master  stag  is  struck  down,  the  herd  do  not  dis- 
perse upon  his  fall — when  the  falcon  strikes  t!\e  lead- 
ing crane,  another  takes  the  guidance  of  the  ohalan.v. 
— Why  do  not  the  powers  assemble  and  ctioose  soma 
one,  to  whom  they  may  intrust  the  guidance  of  iha 
host  7" 
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"  Forsooth,  an  if  it  please  j'our  ilajestv,"  said  De  I  them   briskly?    There   are  but  twent)   unbelieviii 
Vaux,  "  I  hear  consultations  have  been  held  among  |  miscreants  to  each  true  knight.'  " 


the  royal  leaders  for  some  such  purpose.' 
"Ha!"  e.Kclaimed  Richard,  his  jealousy  awakened,  j 

f'ving  his  mental  irritation  another  direction — "  Am  I 
forsjot  by  my  allies  ere  I  have  taken  the  last  sacra-  j 
ment  ? — do  they  hold  me  dead  already  7 — But  no,  no —  j 
tliey  are  rigiit — And  whom  do  they  select  as  leader  of 
tjie  Christian  host  1"  I 

^  "  Rank  and  dignity,''  said  De  Vaux,  "  point  to  the  | 
King  of  France.  i 

"Oh,  ay,"  answered  the  English  monarch,  "Philip 
of  France  and  Navarre — Dennis  Mountjoie— his  Most  i 
Christian    Majesty  ! — mouth-filling   words  these  ! —  | 
There  is  but  one  risk — that  he  might  mistake  the  | 
words  En  arriire  for  En  acant,  anJ  lead  us  back  to 
Paris,  instead  of  marching  to  Jerusalem.     His  politic 
head  has  learned  by  this  time,  that  there  is  more  to 
be  gotten  by  oppressing  his  feudatories,  and  pillaging 
his  allies,  than  lighting  with  the  Turks  for  tlie  Hoiy 
Sepulchre." 

"They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria," 
said  De  Vaux. 

"  What !  because  he  is  big  and  burly  like  thyself, 
Thomas— nearly  as  thick-headed,  but  without  thy 
indifference  to  danger,  and  carelessness  of  offence? 
1  tell  thee  that  Austria  has  in  all  that  mass  of  flesh 
no  bolder  animation,  than  is  afforded  by  the  peevish- 
ness of  a  wasp,  and  the  courage  of  a  wren.  Out 
upon  him  !  he  a  leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of  glory  ! 
— Give  him  a  flagon  of  rhenish  to  drink  with  His 
besmirched  baaren-hauters  and  lance-knechts." 

"  There  i.s  the  Grand  iMaster  of  the  Templars," 
continued  the  baron,  not  sorry  to  keep  his  master's 
attention  engaged  on  other  topics  than  his  own 
illness,  thougli  at  the  expense  of  the  characters  of 
prince  and  potentate— "There  is  the  Grand  jMaster 
of  the  Templars,"  he  continued,  "undaunted,  skilful, 
brave  in  battle,  and  sage  in  council,  having  no  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  of  his  own  to  divert  his  exertions 
from  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land— what  thinks 
your  Majesty  of  the  Master  as  a  general  leader  of  the 
Christian  host?" 

"Ha,  Beau-Seant?"  answered  the  King.  "Oh, 
no  exception  can  be  taken  to  Brother  Giles  Amaury 
— he  understands  the  ordering  of  a  battle,  and  the 
fighting  iri  front  when  it  begins.  But,  .Sir  Thomas, 
were  it  fair  to  take  the  Holy  Land  from  the  heathen 
Saladin,  so  full  of  all  the  virtues  which  may  distin- 
guish unchristened  man,  and  give  it  to  Giles  Amaury, 
a  worse  Pagan  than  himself— an  idolater — a  devil- 
worshipper — a  necromancer— who  practises  crimes 
the  most  dark  and  unnatural,  in  the  vaults  and  secret 
places  of  abomination  and  darkness  ?" 

"The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  is  not  tainted  by  fame,  either  with, 
heresy  or  magic,"  said  Thi)mas  de  Vaux. 

"But  is  he  not  a  sordid  miser?"  said  Richard, 
hastily;  "has  he  not  been  suspected— ay,  more,  than 
suspected— of  selling  to  the  infidels  those  advantages 
which  they  would  never  have  won  by  fair  force? 
Tush,  man,  better  give  the  army  to  be  made  mer- 
cfiandise  of  by  Venetian  skippers  and  Lombardy 
pedlars,  than  trust  it  to  the  Grand  blaster  of  St. 
John." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess," 
saiil  the  Baron  de  Vaux — "What  say  yon  to  tne  gal- 
lant I\Iarquis  of  Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  elegant,  such 
a  good  man-at-arms?" 

'  Wise?  cunning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Richard  ; 
"elegant  in  a  lady's  chamber,  if  you  will.  Oh,  ay, 
Conrade  of  Montserrat, — who  knows  not  the  popin- 
jay'' Politic  and  versatile!  he  will  change  you  his 
puiTioses  as  often  as  the  trimmings  of  Ins  doublet, 
and  you  shall  never  be  able  to  guess  the  hue  of  his 
inmost  vestments  from  their  outward  colours.  A 
man-at-arms?  av,  a  fine  figure  on  horseback,  and 
ran  bca'  him  well  in  the  tilt-yard,  aid  at  the  harriers, 
when  sworas  are  blunted  at  pof.it  and  edge,  and 
M»ears  are  tipped  with  trenchers  of  wood,  instead  of 
eiecl  pikes.  Wert  thou  not  with  Me,  when  I  said  to 
that   same  gay   Marquis,  '  Here  we  be,  thn-e  sood 

Christians,  and  on  yonder  plain  there  pricks  a  band    ^.  .,  ,  _ , . ^  ,__ 

of  6iMn'='  threescore  Saracens,  what  say  you  to  charge  1  a  suit  of  armour  painied  rtii.  and  a  heimeT,  liic  crest  of  wliick 


"  I  recollect  the  IMarquis  replied,''  said  De  Vaux, 
"that  his  limbs  were  of  flesh,  not  ol  iron,  and  that 
he  would  rather  bear  the  heart  of  a  man  than  of  a 
beast,  though  that  beast  were  the  lion.  But  I  see 
how  it  is — we  shall  end  where  we  began,  without 
hope  of  praj-ing  at  the  Sepulchre,  until  Heaven  shall 
restore  King  Richard  to  health." 

At  this  grave  remark,  Richard  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter,  the  first  which  he  had  for  some 
time  indulged  in.  "Why.  what  a  thing  is  conscience," 
he  said,  "that  through  its  means  even  such  a  ihicK- 
witted  nonhern  lord  as  thou  canst  bring  tfiy  sove- 
reign to  confess  his  folly  !  It  is  true,  that,  did  they  not 
propose  theiiiselves  as  fit  to  hold  my  leading-staff^ 
little  should  I  care  for  plucking  the  silken  trappings 
off  the  puppets  thou  hast  shown  me  in  succession — 
What  concerns  it  me  what  fine  tinsel  robes  they 
swagger  in,  unless  when  thev  are  named  as  rivals  in 
the  gloriouf.  enterprise  to  which  I  have  vowed  my- 
self? Ves,  De  Vaux,  I  confess  my  weakness,  and  ihe 
^vilfulness  of  my  ambition.  The  Christian  camp  con- 
tains, doubtless,  many  a  better  knight  than  Richard 
of  England,  and  it  would  be  wise  and  worthy  to 
assign  to  the  best  of  them  the  leading  of  the  host — 
but,"  continued  the  warlike  monarch,  raising  him- 
self in  his  bed,  and  shaking  the  cover  from  his  head, 
while  his  eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  "  were  such  a  knight  to  plant  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
while  I  was  unable  to  bear  my  share  in  the  noble  task, 
he  should,  so  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  lay  lance  in  rest, 
undergo  my  challenge  to  mortal  combat,  for  having 
diminished  my  fame,  and  pressed  in  before  to  the 
object  of  my  enterprise. — Rut  hark,  what  trumpets 
are  those  at  a  distance  ?" 

"Those  of  King  Philip,  as  I  guess,  my  liege,"  said 
the  stout  Englishman." 

"Thou  an  dull  of  ear,  Thomas,"  said  the  King, 
endeavouring  to  start  tip — "hearest  thou  not  that 
clash  and  clang  ?  By  Heaven,  the  Turks  are  in  the 
camp — I  hear  their  lelies."* 

He  again  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  De 
Vaux  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  own  great  strength, 
arid  also  to  suinmon  the  assistance  of  the  chamber- 
lains from  the  inner  tent,  to  restrain  him. 

"Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  De  Vaux,"  said  the  in- 
censed monarch,  when,  breathless  and  exhausted 
with  struggling,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  supe- 
rior strength,  and  to  repose  in  quiet  on  his  couch.  "I 
would  I  were — 1  wouki  I  were  but  strong  enough  to 
dash  thy  brains  out  with  my  battle-axe !" 

"I  would  you  had  the  strength,  niv  liege,"  said  De 
Vaux,  "and  would  even  take  the  risk  of  its  being  so 
employed.  The  odds  would  be  great  in  favour  "of 
Christendom,  were  Thomas  Multondead,  and  CceuT 
de  Lion  himself  again." 

"Mine  honest  faithful  ser\'ant,"  said  Richard,  ex- 
tending his  hand,  which  the  baron  reverential!* 
saluted,  "forgive  thy  master's  impatience  of  moo<L 
It  is  this  burning  fever  which  chides  thee,  and  not 
thy  kind  master,  Richard  of  England.  But  go,  I  < 
pnthee,  and  bring  me  word  what  strangers  are  in  the 
camp,  for  these  sounds  are  not  of  Christendom." 

De  Vaux  left  the  pavilion  on  the  errand  assi^nef^ 
and  in  his  absence,  which  he  had  resolved  should  M 
brief,  he  charged  the  chamberlains,  pages,  and  at- 
tedants,  to  redouble  their  attention  on  their  sovereign, 
with  threats  of  holding  them  to  responsibility,  whicl> 
rather  added  to  than  diminished  their  timid  anxiety 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  for  next  perhaps  to 
the  ire  of  the  monarch  himself,  thev  dreaded  tliat  o/ 
the  stern  and  inexorable  Lord  of  Gil£land.+ 

•  The  war-cries  of  the  Moslemah. 

*  He  was  a  historic.Tl  liero,  faitlifully  altaclieri,  as  isi  here  r% 
pressed,  lo  King  Rirliard,  an'l  i^  notired  with  diittliic-iion  in  tin 
romance  mentioni'd  in  tlie  Introduction.  At  the  beginning irf 
the  ronrnnre,  mention  \*  made  of  a  tournament,  in  »liicli  t)^< 
km?  returns  tlin-e  times  witli  a  fresii  suit  of  .irnionr.  uliich 
acted  as  a  disguise  ;  .iiid  at  each  apjiearance,  some  l;nig!it  of 
great  [irowess  liad  a  sliarp  encnunier  with  liim.  Wlien  Kicli«i<l 
returned  the  sec(md  timi-,  tlie  following  is  Mr.  Ellis's  hithuiiI 
of  his  prooeedinj^  ;— "  He  now  mounted  a  bay  horse,  a.ssunici 
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ition  oi  Scotlnnd,  and  the  Scottish,  with  all  the 
em  dclurminalion  and  obstinacy  wliicli  has  ever 
laracterized  their  nation,  for  tlie  defence  of  their  in- 


Thore  never  was  a  thiir  on  Hie  March  parts  yet 

Wliitn  SKotlisli  Willi  Engli.-li  met, 
Bui  n  was  marvel  ittlic  roil  lilnod  ran  not 

A«  ilie  rain  docs  in  the  street.— BaH/e  of  O'.terbourn 

A  CONSIDERABLE  band  of  Scottish  warrior*  had 
ioined  the  Crusaders,  and  had  natiirnlly  placed  ihein- 
peives  under  the  command  of  the  English  nioiiarch, 
beins;.  liiie  his  native  troops,  most  of  them  of  Sa.\<in 
and  Norman  descent,  speaking  the  same  languages, 
pos.'-essed,  some  of  thein,  of  Enphsh  as  well  as  Scot- 
tish demesnes,  and  allied,  in  some  cases,  by  blood 
and  interinarriatre.  The  period  also  preceded  that 
when  the  grasping  ambition  of  Edward  I.  sjave  a 
deadly  and  envenomed  character  to  the  wars  betwi.xt 
the  two  nations;  the  English  fighting  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Scotland,  and  the  Scottislij  with  all  the 
stern 
ch: 

dependence,  by  the  most  violent  means,  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  at  the  most 
extreme  hazard.  As  yet,  wars  betwi.xt  the  two  na- 
tions, though  fierce  ancl  frequent,  had  been  conducted 
on  principles  of  fair  hostility,  and  admitted  of  those 
softening  shades  by  which  courtesy,  and  the  respect 
for  open  and  generous  foemen,  qualify  and  mitigate 
the  hoiTors  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  therefore,  and 
especially  when  both,  as  at  present,  were  engaged  in 
war,  waged  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  and  ren- 
dered dear  to  them  by  their  ideas  of  religion,  the  ad- 
venturers of  b.)th  countries  frequently  fouglil  side  by 
side,  their  national  emulation  serving  only  to  stimu- 
late them  to  excel  each  other  in  their  efforts  against 
the  common  enemy. 

The  frank  and  martial  character  of  Richard,  who 
made  no  distinction  betwixt  his  own  subjects  and 
those  of  'V^  illiam  of  Scotland,  excepting  as  they  bore 
tlieinselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  tended  much  to  con- 
ciliate the  troops  of  both  nations.  But  upon  his  ill- 
ness, and  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  in 
\vhich  the  Crusaders  were  placed,  the  national  dis- 
union between  the  various  bands  united  in  the  Cru- 
sade, began  to  display  itself,  just  as  old  wounds  break 
out  afre-s^h  in  the  human  body,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  disease  or  debility. 

The  Scottish  and  Engli.^li,  equally  jealous  and  high- 
ppirited,  and  apt  to  take  offence,— the  former  the  more 
EG,  because  the  poorer  and  the  weaker  nation, — began 
to  fill  up,  by  internal  dissens  on,  the  period  when  the 
truce  forbade  them  to  wreak  their  united  vengeance 
on  the  Saracens._  Like  the  contending  Roman  chiefs 
of  old,  the  Scottish  would  aduiit  no  superiority,  and 
their  southern  neighbours  would  brook  no  equality. 
fThere  were  charges  and  recriminations,  and  both  the 

Sommon  soldiery,  and  their  leaders  and  commanders, 
,  i'ho  had    been    good  comrades  in  time  of  victory, 
.lowered  on  each  other  in  the  period  of  adversity,  as 
if  their  union  had  not  been  then  more  essential  than 
evi  r,  not  only  to  the  success  of  their  common  cause, 
f'j  ihtir  joint  safety.     The  same  disunion  had 
n  to  show  itself  betwixt  the  French  and  Eng- 
'iie  Italians  and  the  German.s  and  even  between 
i'anes  and  the  Swedes;  but  it  is  only  that  which 
•d  the  two  nations  wliom  one  island  bred,  and 
■    .-'  seemed  more  animated  against  each  other  for 
li    very  reason,  that  our  narrative  is  principally  con- 
-I'lned  with. 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their 
.King  to  Palestine,  De  Vaux  was  most  prejudicud 
•igamst  the  Scottish ;  they  were  his  near  neighbours, 

-  II-  a  red  hound,  with  a  long  tail  which  reached  to  the  earth  ; 

■  niMcm  intended  to  convey  his  indicnation  against  (lie  hea- 

1  -lUndK  who  defiled  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  deferminp.iion 

'  milt   their  distriiction.      Havjn?  tiutiinienlly  signalized 

-'  ;i  m  his  new  disguise,  he  rode  info  llie  ranks  for  the  pur- 

ir'seiei.liiig  a  more  formidable  adversary  ;  and,  delivering 

ar  to  liis  squire,  tooli  his  mace,  and  assaulted   Sir  Tho" 

"•  Multon,  a  l;ni?ht  whiLsn  prowess  was  deservedly  lield 

■  highest  eKtimalion.    Sir  Thomas,  apparently  not  at  all 

iM.rriereri  by  a  blow  wliich  would  have  felled  a  common  ad- 

.'/r.snry,  calmly  advised  liim  to  fro  and  amuse  him.self  elsewhere  ; 

,'Ul  Richard,  having  aimed  at  him  a  second  and  more  violent 

'rnke.  by  wliicli  his  helmet  was  nearly  cru.-hed,  he  relurneil  it 

I  ^ucll  viKour  Uiat  the  king  lost  his  stirrups,  and,  recovering 

•  II  ■>\itli  some  difficulty,  rode  off  with  all  speed  into  the 

L'  —Ellis's  Upecimerti,  pp.  193,  194 


\yiih  whom  ho  had  been  engaged  during  his  whole 
life  in  private  or  public  warfare,  and  on  whom  he  had 
inflicted  many  calamities,  while  he  had  susiained  at 
their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love  and  devotion  to  the 
K  -g  was  like  the  vivid  aOection  of  the  old  Eni^'ish 
mi  lifT  to  his  master,  leaving  him  churlish  and  inac- 
cessible to  all  others  even  towards  those  to  whom 
he  was  indifierent,  and  rough  and  dangerous  to  any 
against  whom  he  entertained  a  prejudice.  Do  Vaux 
had  ni3ver  observed,  without  jealousy  and  displeasure, 
his  King  exhibit  any  mark  of  courtesy  or  favour  to 
the  wicked,  deceitful,  and  ferocious  race,  born  on  the 
other  side  of  a  river,  or  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  waste  and  wilderness,  and  he  even  doubted 
the  success  of  a  Crusade  in  which  they  were  suffered 
to  bear  arms,  holding  them  in  his  secret  soul  little 
better  than  the  Saracens,  whom  he  came  to  combat. 
It  may  be  added,  that,  as  being  himself  a  blunt  and 
downright  Englishman,  unaccustomed  to  conceal  the 
slightest  movenient  either  of  love  or  of  dislike,  he  ac- 
counted the  fair-spoken  courtesy,  which  the  Scots 
had  learned,  either  from  imitation  of  their  frequent 
allies,  the  French,  or  which  might  have  arisen  from 
their  own  proud  and  reserved  character,  as  a  false 
and  astucious  mark  of  the  most  dangerous  designs 
agaiiist  their  neighbours,  over  whom  he  believed,  with 
genuine  English  confidence,  they  could,  by  fair  man- 
hood, never  obtain  any  advantage. 

Yet,  though  De  Vaux  entertained  these  sentiments 
concerning  his  northern  neighbours,  and  extended 
them,  with  little  mitigation,  even  to  such  as  had  as- 
sumed the  Cross,  his  respect  for  the  King,  and  a  sense 
of  the  duty  imposed  by  his  vow  as  a  Crusader,  pre- 
vented him  from  displaying  them  otherwise  than  by 
regularly  shunning  all  intercourse  with  his  Scottish 
brethren-at-arms,  as  far  as  possible,  by  observing  a 
sullen  taciturnity,  when  compelled  to  meet  them  oc- 
casionally,— and  by  looking  scornfully  upon  them 
when  they  encountered  on  the  march  and  in  camp. 
The  Scottish  barons  and  knights  were  not  men  to 
bear  his  scorn  unobserved  or  unrepjied  to  ;  and  it 
came  to  that  pass,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  deter- 
mined and  active  enemy  of  a  nation,  whom,  after  all, 
he  only  disliked,  and  in  some  sort  despised.  Kay,  it 
was  remarked  by  close  observers,  that  if  he  had  not 
towards  them  the  charity  of  Scripture,  which  suif jreth 
long  and  judges  kindly,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  the  subordinate  and  limited  virtue,  which  alleviates 
and  relieves  the  wants  of  others.  The  Vvtalth  of 
Thomas  of  Gilsland  procured  supplies  of  provisions 
and  medicines,  and  some  of  these  usually  flovved  by 
secret  channels  into  the  quarters  of  the  Scottish  ;  bis 
surly  benevolence  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that, 
next  to  a  man's  friend,  his  foe  was  of  most  import- 
ance to  him,  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  rela- 
tions, as  too  indifferent  to  merit  even  a  thought. 
This  explanation  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  fully  understand  what  we  are  now  to  detail. 

Thomas  de  Vaux  had  not  niade  many  steps  beyond 
the  entrance  of  the  royal  pavilion,  when  he  was  aware 
of  what  the  far  more  acute  ear  of  the  English  mo- 
narch, no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  minstrelsy,  had 
instantly  discovered,  that  the  musical  strains,  namely, 
which  had  reached  their  ears,  were  produced  by  the 
pipes,  shalms,  and  ke-ttledrums  of  the  Saracens ;  and, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue  of  tents,  which  fcmed  a 
broad  access  to  the  pavilion  of  Richard,  he  could  see 
a  crowd  of  idle  soldiers  assembled  around  the  spot 
from  which  the  music  was  heard  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp;  and  he  saw,  vyith  great  suiprise,  mingled 
amid  the  helmets  of  various  forms  worn  by  the 
Crusaders  of  different  nations,  white  turbans  and  long 
pikes,  announcing  the  presence  of  armed  Saracens, 
and  the  huge  deformed  heads  of  several  camels  or  dro- 
medaries, overlooking  the  multitude  by  aitl  of  their 
Ions  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  displeased  at  a  sight  so  unexpected 
and  singular, — for  it  was  customary  to  leave  all  flags 
of  truce  and  other  communications  from  the  <  Tcmy 
at  an  appointed  place  without  the  barriers,— the  baron 
looked  eagerly  round  for  some  one  of  whom  he  mighl 
inquire  the  cause  of  this  alarming  novelty. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  advaticiiig  to  him,  ha 
Set  down  at  once,  by  his  grave  and  Iwughty  step  a» 
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a  Spaniard  or  a  Scot ;  and  presently  after  muttered 
to  hiinsslf— "  And  a  Scot  it  is— he  of  the  Leopard.— 
I  have  seen  him  fight  InditTerently  well,  for  one  of  his 
country." 

Loath  to  ask  even  a  passing;  question,  he  was  about 
to  pass  Sir  Kenneth,  vi'ith  that  sullen  and  lowerina; 
port  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  know  thee,  but  I  will 
hold  no  communication  with  thee;"  but  his  purpose 
was  defeated  by  the  northern  knight,  who  nioved  for- 
ward directly  to  him,  and  accosting  him  with  formal 
courtesy,  said,  "  My  Lord  de  Vaux  of  Gilsland,  I  have 
111  charge  to  speak  with  you." 

"Ha!'  returned  the  English  baron,  "with  me? 
But  say  your  pleasure,  so  it  be  shortly  spoken — I  am 
Ofi  the  King's  errand." 

"Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  more  nearly," 
answered  Sir  Kenneth  ;  "  I  bring  him,  I  trust, 
health." 

The  Lord  of  Gilsland  measured  the  Scot  with  ia- 
credulous  eyes,  and  replied,  "  Thou  art  no  leech,  I 
think.  Sir  Scot— I  had  as  soon  thought  of  your  bring- 
ing the  King  of  England  wealth." 

Sir  Kenneth,  though  disnicased  with  the  manner  of 
the  baron's  reply,  answered  calmly  ; '"  Health  to  Rich- 
ard is  glory  and  wealth  to  Christendom. ^But  my 
time  presses;  I  pray  you,  may  I  see  the  King?" 

"Surely  not,  fair  sir,"  said  the  baron,  "until  your 
en'and  be  told  more  distinctly.  The  sick  chambers  of 
princes  open  not  to  all  who  inquire,  like  a  northern 
hostelry." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  "  the  cross  which  I  wear 
in  common  with  yourself,  and  the  importance  of 
what  I  have  to  tell,  must  for  the  present,  cause  me  to 
pass  over  a  bearing  which  else  I  were  unapt  to  en- 
dure. In  plairi  language,  then,  I  bring  with  me  a 
Moorish  physician,  who  undertakes  to  work  a  cure  on 
King  Richard." 

"  .A.  3Ioorish  physician  !"  said  De  Vaux ;  "  and  who 
will  warrant  that  he  brings  not  poisons  instead  of 
remedies?" 

"His  own  life,  my  lord— his  head,  which  he  offers 
as  a  guarantee." 

"I  have  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian,"  said  De 
Vau.K,  "  who  valued  his  own  life  as  little  as  it  deserved, 
and  would  troop  to  the  gallows  as  merrily  as  if  the 
hangman  were  his  partner  in  a  dnnce." 

"Bat  thus  it  i.s,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Scot;  "  Sa- 
ladin,  to  whom  none  will  deny  the  credit  of  a  gene- 
rous and  valiant  enemy,  hath  sent  thid  leech  hither 
with  an  honourable  retinue  and  guard;  b(!fitting  the 
high  estimation  in  which  El  Hakim*  is  held  by  the 
Soldan,  and  with  fruits  and  refreshments  for  the  King's 
private  chamber,  and  such  message  as  may  pass  be- 
twi.Kt  honourable  enemies,  praying  him  to  be  recovered 
of  his  fever,  that  he  may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  a  visit 
from  the  Soldan,  with  his  naked  cimeter  in  his  hand, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  cavaliers  at  his  back.  Will  it 
please  you,  who  are  of  the  King's  secret  council,  to 
cause  these  camels  to  be  discharged  of  their  burden.s. 
and  some  order  taken  as  to  the  reception  of  the  learned 
physician  ?" 

"  Wonderful !"  said  De  Vaux,  as  speaking  to  him- 
Bclf. — "  And  who  will  vouch  for  the  honour  of  Saladin, 
in  a  case  when  bad  faith  would  rid  him  at  once  of 
iiis  most  powerful  adversary  ?" 

"1  myself,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "  will  be  his  guar- 
antee, with  honour,  life,  and  fortune." 

"  Strange !"  again  ejaculated  De  Vaux  j  "  the  North 
vouches  for  the  South — the  Scot  for  the  Turk  ! — May 
I  crave  of  you.  Sir  Knight,  how  you  became  con- 
cerned in  this  atlair?" 

"  I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  course 
of  which,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  had  a  message  to 

scharge  towards  the  holy  hermit  of  Engaddi." 

"May  I  not  be  intrusted  with  ir.Sir  Kenneth,  and 
with  the  answer  of  the  holy  man  ?" 

"It  may  not  be,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot. 

"1  am  of  the  secret  council  of  England,"  said  the 
Rngli:^timan,  haughtily. 

"To  which  land  I  owe  no  allegiance,"  said  Keri- 

Ijclh.     "Though  I  have  voluntarily  followed  in  this 

wai  til.;  personal  fortunes  of  England's  sovereign,  I 

w«?  despatched  by  the  General  Council  of  the  kings, 
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princes,  and  supreme  leaders  of  the  army  of  the  Bless- 
ed Cross,  and  to  them  only  I  reader  my  errand.' 

"  Ha  !  say'st  thou  ?"  said  the  proud  Baron  de  Vaux> 
"  Bat  know,  messenger  of  the  kings  and  princes  as 
thou  niayst  be,  no  leech  shall  approaLdi  the  sick-bed  of 
Richard  of  England,  without  the  consent  of  him  ol 
Gilsland  ;  and  they  will  come  on  evil  errand  who  dare 
to  intrude  themselves  against  it." 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Scot,  placing 
himself  closer,  and  more  opposite  to  him,  asked  in  a 
calm  voice,  yet  not  without  expressing  his  share  of 
pride,  whether  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  esteemed  him  a 
gentleman  and  a  good  knight. 

"  All  Scots  are  ennobled  by  their  birthright,"  an- 
swered Thomas  de  Vau.x,  something  ironically;  but, 
sensible  of  his  own  injustice,  and  perceiving  that 
Kenneth's  colour  rose,  he  added,  "  For  a  good  knight 
it  were  sin  to  doubt  you,  in  one  at  least  who  has  seen 
you  well  and  bravely  discharge  your  devoir." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  Knight,  satisfied 
with  the  frankness  of  the  last  admission,  "and  let 
me  swear  to  you,  Thomas  of  Gilsland,  that  as  I  am 
true  Scottish  man,  which  I  hold  a  i)rivilege  equal 
to  my  ancient  gentry,  and  as  sure  as  I  am  a  belted 
knight,  and  come  hither  to  acquire  los*  andfarna 
in  Ifhis  mortal  life,  and  forgiveness  of  my  sins  in 
that  which  is  to  come— so  truly,  and  by  the  blessed 
Cross  which  I  wear,  do  I  protest  unto  you,  that  I 
desire  but  the  safety  of  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion,  in  re- 
commending the  ministry  of  this  Moslem  physician." 

The  Enghshman  was  struck  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  obtestation,  and  answered  with  more  cordiality 
than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  "Tell  me,  Sir  Knight  of 
the  licopard,  granting  (which  I  do  not  doubt)  that 
thou  art  thyself  satisfied  in  this  matter,  shall  I  do 
well,  in  a  land  where  the  art  of  poisoning  is  as  general 
as  that  of  cooking,  to  bring  this  unknown  physiciaa 
to  practise  with  his  drugs  on  a  health  so  valuable  to 
Christendom?" 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  Scot,  "thus  only  can  I 
reply;  that  my  squire,  the  only  one  of  my  retinue 
whom  war  and  disease  had  left  in  attendance  on  me, 
has  been  of  late  suffering  dangerously  undsr  th..j 
same  fever,  which,  in  valiant  King  Richard,  has  dis- 
abled the  principal  limb  of  our  holy  enterprise.  This 
leech,  this  El  Hakim,  hath  ministered  remedies  to 
him  not  two  hours  since,  and  already  he  hath  fallen 
into  a  refreshing  sleep.  That  he  can  cure  the  disor- 
der, which  has  proved  so  fatal,  I  nothing  doubt ;  that 
he  hath  the  purpose  to  do  it,  is,  I  think,  warranlcd  by  : 
his  mission  from  the  royal  Soldan,  who  is  truebearied 
and  loyal,  so  far  as  a  blinded  infidel  may  be  called  so: 
and,  for  his  eventual  success,  the  certainty  of  ri  ward 
in  case  of  succeeding,  and  punishment  in  case  of 
voluntary  failure,  may  be  a  sulficient  guarantee." 

The  Englishman  listened  with  downcast  looks,  as 
one  who  doubted,  yet  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  , 
conviction.    At  length  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  May 
I  see  your  sick  squire,  fair  sir?" 

The  Scottish  knight  hesitated  and  coloured,  yet 
answered  at  last,  "Willingly,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland; 
but  you  must  remember,  when  you  see  my  poor 
quarter,  that  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Scotland  feed 
not  so  high,  sleep  not  so  soft,  tind  care  not  for  the 
magnificence  of  lodgement,  which  is  proper  to  their, 
southern  neighbours.  I  am  poorly  lodged,  my  Lord 
of  Gilsland,''  he  added,  with  a  haughty  emphasis  on 
the  word,  while  with  some  unwillingness,  he  led  the 
way  to  his  temporary  place  of  abode. 

Whatever  were  the  prejudices  of  De  Vau.x  ngninsi 
the  nation  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  though  we 
undertake  not  to  deny  that  some  of  these  were  ex- 
cited by  its  proverbial  poverty,  he  had  too  much  nob!t>- 
ness  of  disposition  to  enjov  tlie  mortification  of  a  brave 
individual,  thus  compelled  to  make  known  wants 
which  his  pride  would  gladly  have  concealed. 

"  Shame  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  he  said,  "  who 
thinks  of  worldly  splendour,  or  of  luxurious  accom- 
modaticjn,  when  pressing  forward  to  the  conquest  ol 
the  Holy  City.  Fare  as  hard  as  we  may,  we  shall 
yet  be  better  than  the  host  of  martyrs  and  of  saints, 
who,  having  trod  these  scenes  before  us,  now  hold 
golden  lamps,  and  evergreen  palms." 
•  Los—laus.  praise,  or  renown. 
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This  was  tnc  most  metaphorical  speech  which 
Tliomas  of  Gilsland  was  ever  known  to  utter,  the 
raihi=f,  perhaps  (as  will  sometirnos  happen,)  that  it 
did  not  entirely  express  his  own  sentiments,  being 
Bomewhat  a  lover  of  j;ood  cheer  and  splendid  acconi- 
modatioii.  By  this  time  they  reached  the  place  of  tlie 
camp,  where  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  assumed 
his  abode. 

Appearances  here  did  indeed  promise  no  breach  of 
the  laws  of  mortification,  to  which  the  Crusaders, 
according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  Gils- 
land,  ought  to  subject  themselves.  A  space  of  ground, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  perhaps  thirty  tents, 
according  to  the  Crusaders'  rules  of  castrametation, 
was  partly  vacant — because,  in  ostentation  the  knight 
had  demanded  ground  to  the  extent  of  his  original 
retinue— partly  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  huts, 
hastily  constructed  of  boughs,  and  covered  with  palm 
leaves.  Tliese  habitations  seemed  entirely  deserted, 
and  several  of  them  were  ruinous.  The  central  hut, 
which  represented  the  pavilion  of -the  leader,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  swallow-tailed  pennon,  placed  on 
the  point  of  a  spear;  from  which  its  long  folds  dropt 
motionless  to  the  ground,  as  if  sickening  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  Asiatic  sun.  But  no  pages  or 
squires,  not  even  a  solitary  warder,  was  placed  by  the 
emblem  of  feudal  power  and  knightly  degrees.  If  its 
reputation  defended  it  not  from  insult,  it  had  no  other 
guard. 

Sir  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  look  around  him, 
but,  suppressing  his  feelings,  entered  the  hut,  making 
a  sign  to  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  to  follo\y.    He  also 
i  cast  around  a  glance  of  examination,  which  implied 
j  pity   not  altogether  unmingled   with   contenipt,   to 
i  which,  perhaps,  it  is  as  nearly  akin  as  it  is  said  to  be 
;■  to  love.    He  then  stooped  his  lofty  crest,  and  entered 
a  lowly  hu.,  which  his  bulky  form  seemed  almost  en- 
tirely to  fill. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  by  two 
beds.     One  was  empty,  but  composed  of  collected 
leaves,  and  spread  with  an  antelope's  hide.  It  seemed, 
'  from  the  articles  of  armour  laid  beside  it,  and  from  a 
crucifix  of  silver,  carefully  and  reverentially  disposed 
■at  the  head,  to  be  the  couch  of  the  knight  himself. 
The  other  contained  the  invalid,  of  whom  Sir  Ken- 
neth had  spoken,  a  strong-built  and  harsh-featured 
man,  past,  as  h!s  looks  betokened,  the  middle  age  of 
lift-.    His  couch  was  trimmed  more  softly  than  his 
•i  r's,  and  it  was  plain,   that   the  more  courtly 
lents  of  the  latter,  the  loose  robe,  in  which  the 
,  uts  showed  themselves  on  pacific  occasions,  and 
ull-  other  little  spare  articles  of  dress  and  adornment, 
lijji  been  applied  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accommojla- 
tioii  of  his  sick  domestic.    In  an  outward  part  of  the 
hut,  which  yet  was  within  the  ran''e  of  the  English 
Baron's  eye,  a   boy,  rudely  attired  with  buskins  of 
deer's  hide,  a  blue  cap  or  bonnet,  and  a  doublet,  whose 
original  finery  was  much  tarnished,  sat  on  his  knees 
by  a  chafing  dish  filled  with  charcoal,  cooking  upon 
a  plate  of  iron  the  cakes  of  barley-bread,  which  were 
then,  and  still  are,  a  favourite  food  with  the  Scottish 
people.    Part  of  an  antelope  was  suspended  against 
one  of  the  main  props  of  the  hut,  nor  was  it  difficult 
to  know  how  it  had  been  procured  ;  for  a  large  stag 
LT,  rhound,  nobler  in  size  and  appearance  than  those 
I  which  guarded  King  Richard's  siek-bed,  lay  eye- 
lie  process  of  baking  the  cake.    The  sagacious 
iial,  on  their  first  entrance,  uttered  a  stified  growl, 
ii  sounded  from  his  deep  chest  like  distant  thuii- 
.    But  he  saw  his  master,  and  acknowledged  his 
■resence  by  wagging  his  tail  and  couching  his  head, 
ibslaining  from  more  tumultuous  or  noisy  greeting, 
IS  if  his  noble  instinct  had  taught  him  the  propriety 
'>f  silence  in  a  sick  man's  chamber. 

Beside  the  couch,  sat. on  a  cushion,  also  composed 
)f  skins,  the  Moorish  pnysicianof  whom  Sir  Kenneth 
lad  spoken,  cross-legged,  after  the  Eastern  fashion. 
The  imperfect  light  showed  little  of  him,  save  that  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  covered  with  a  long  black 
'>eard,  which  descended  over  his  breast — that  he  wore 
1  high  tolparh,  a  Tartar  cap  of  the  lamb's  vvool  man- 
ifactured  at  Astracan,  bearing  the  same  dusky 
■olour,  and  that  his  ample  caftain,  or  Turkish  robe, 
vas  also  of  a  dark  hue.    Two  piercing  eyes,  which 


gleamed  with  unusual  lustre,  were  the  only  Iinta- 
inents  of  his  visage  that  coultl  be  discerned  ami,!  the 
darkness  in  which  he  was  enveloped.  The  English 
lord  stood  silent  with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  his  general  bi^nnng, 
a  scene  of  distress  and  poverty,  firmly  endured  with- 
out complaint  or  murmur,  would  at  any  time  have 
claimed  more  reverence  from  Thomas  de  Vau.v,  tiian 
would  all  the  splendid  formalities  of  a  royal  presence- 
chamber,  unless  that  presence-chamber  wire  King 
Richard's  own.  Nothing  was,  for  a  rime,  hiard,  but 
the  heavy  and  regular  breathings  of  the  invalid,  who 
seemed  in  profound  repose. 

"He  haih  not  slept  for  six  nights  before  '  ?!aid  Sii 
Kenneth,  "as  I  am  assured  by  the  youth,  hi.,  ditend- 
ant." 

"Noble  Scot,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  grasping  the 
Scottish  knight's  hand,  w^ith  a  pressure  which  had 
more  of  cordiality  than  he  permitted  his  \\ord8  to 
utter,  "this  ^^ear  must  be  amended — Your  esquire  is 
but  too  evil  fed  and  looked  to." 

In  the  latter  pari  of  this  speech,  he  naturally  raised 
his  voice  to  its  usual  decided  tone.  The  sick  man  was 
disturbed  in  his  slumbers. 

"My  master,"  he  said,  murmuring  as  in  a  dream, 
"noble  Sir  Kenneth — taste  not,  to  you  as  to  me,  the 
waters  of  the  Clyde  cold  and  refreshing,  after  the 
brackish  springs  of  Palestine  f 

"  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  in  his 
slumbers,"  whispered  Sir  Kenneth  to  De  Vaux  ;  hut 
had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  physician, 
arising  from  the  place  which  he  had  taken  near  the 
couch  of  the  sick,  and  laying  the  hand  of  the  patient, 
whose  pulse  he  had  been  carefully  watching,  quietly 
upon  the  couch,  came  to  the  two  knights,  and  taking 
them  each  by  the  arm,  while  he  intimated  to  them  to 
remain  silent,  led  them  to  the  front  of  the  hut. 

■'In  the  name  of  Issa  Ben  Mariam,"  he  said, 
"  whom  we  honour  as  you,  though  not  with  the  same 
blinded  superstition,  disturb  not  the  el!!ect  of  tlie 
blessed  medicine  of  which  he  hath  partaken.  To 
awaken  him  now,  is  death  or  deprivation  of  reason  ; 
but  return  at  the  hour  when  the  Muezzin  calls  from 
the  minaret  to  evening  prayer  in  the  mosque,  and,  if 
left  undisturbed  until  then,  I  promise  you,  this  same 
Frankish  soldier  shall  be  able,  without  prejudice  to 
his  health,  to  hold  some  brief  converse  with  you,  oa 
any  matters  on  which  either,  and  especially  his  mas- 
ter, mav  have  to  question  him." 

The  knights  retreated  before  theauthoiitative  com- 
mands of  the  leech,  who  seemed  fully  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  the  Eastern  proverb,  that  the  sick 
chamber  of  the  patient  is  the  kingdom  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

They  paused,  and  remained  standing  together,  at 
the  door  of  the  hut.  Sir  Kenneth,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  expected  his  visiter  to  say  farewell— and  Da 
Vaux,  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  The  hound,  however,  had 
pressed  out  of  the  tent  after  them,  and  now  thrust  his 
long  rough  countenance  into  the  hand  of  his  master, 
as  if  modestly  solicitin.g  some  mark  of  his  kindness. 
He  had  no  sooner  received  the  notice  which  he  de- 
sired, in  the  shape  of  a  kind  word  and  slight  caress, 
than,  eager  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude,  and  ioy  for 
his  master's  return,  he  flew  off  at  full  speed,  aallopina 
in  full  career,  and  with  outstretched  tail,  here  and 
there,  about  and  around,  crossways  and  endlong, 
through  the  decayed  huts,  and  the  esplanade  we  have 
described,  but  never  transgressing  those  precincts 
which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his  mas- 
ter's pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the 
dog,  coming  close  up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside 
his  frolicsome  mood,  relapsed  into  his  usual  gravity 
and  slowness  of  gesture  and  deportment,  and  looked 


as  if  he  were  ashamed  that  any  thing  should  have 
1  to  depart  so  far  out  of  his  sober  seif- 
control. 


moved   him 


Both  knights  looked  on  with  pleasme;^  for  Sir 
Kenneth  was. justly  proud  of  hisnoolsjioiind.  and  the 
northern  English  baron  was  of  course  an  admirer  f»f 
the  chase,  and  a  jud.ge  of  the  animal's  merits. 

"  A  ri.iiht  able  do.g,"  he  said ;  "  I  think,  fair  sir.  King 
Richard  hath  not  an  oian  which  may  match  him,  -I 
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he  be  as  stanch  as  he  is  swift.  But  let  me  pray  you — 
epeakiiis  in  all  honour  and  kindness — have  you  not 
heard  the  proclamation,  that  no  one,  under  the  rank 
of  earl,  shall  keep  hunting  dogs  within  King  Rich- 
ard's camp,  without  the  royal  license,  which,  I  think. 
Sir  Kenneth,  liatli  not  been  issued  to  you] — I  speak 
as  Ma^^terof  the  Horse." 

"And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight,"  said 
Kenneth,  sternly.  "For  the  present  1  follow  the 
banner  of  England,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have 
ever  subjected  myself  to  the  forest-laws  of  that  king- 
dom, nor  have  I  such  respect  for  them  as  would  in- 
chne  me  to  do  so.  When  the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms, 
my  foot  is  in  the  stirrup  as  soon  as  any — when  it 
clangs  for  the  charge,  my  lance  has  not  yet  been  the 
last  laid  in  the  rest.  But  for  my  hours  of  liberty  or  of 
idleness,  King  Richard  has  no  title  to  bar  my  recrea- 
tion." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  it  is  a  folly  to  dis- 
obey the  King's  ordinance— so,  with  your  good  leave, 
I,  as  having  authority  in  that  matter,  will  send  you  a 
protection  for  myfritnd  here." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  Scot,  coldly;  "but  he 
knows  my  allotted  quarters,  and  within  these  I  can 
protect  him  myself.— And  yet,"  he  said,  suddenly 
changing  his  nianner,  "  this  is  but  a  cold  return  for  a 
well-meant  kindjiess.  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  most 
heartily.  The  King's  equerries,  or  prickers,  might 
find  Uoswal  at  disadvantage,  and  do  him  some  in- 
jury, which  I  sliould  not,  perhaps,  be  slow  in  return- 
mg,  and  so  ill  might  come  of  it.  You  have  seen  so 
much  of  my  housekeeping,  my  lord,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "that  I  need  not  shame  to  say  that  Roswal  is 
our  principal  purveyor ;  and  well  I  hope  our  Lion 
Richard  will  not  belike  the  lion  in  the  minstrel  fable, 
that  went  a-hunting,  and  kept  the  whole  booty  to 
himself  I  cannot  think  he  would  grudge  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, who  follows  him  faithfully,  his  hour  of  sport, 
and  his  morsel  of  game,  more  especially  when  other 
food  is  hard  enough  to  come  by.' 

"By  my  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than  jus- 
tice— and  yet,  said  the  baron,  "  there  is  something  in 
these  words,  vert  and  venison,  that  turns  the  very 
brains  of  O'lr  Norman  princes." 

"We  have  heard  of  late,"  said  the  Scot,  "by  min- 
strels and  pilgrims,  that  your  outlawed  yeomen  have 
formed  great  bands  in  the  shires  of  York  a;id  Not- 
tingham, having  at  their  head  a  most  stout  archer, 
called  Robin  Hood,  with  his  lieutenant.  Little  .fohn. 
Methinks  it  were  better  that  Richard  relaxed  his 
forest-code  in  England,  than  endeavoured  to  enforce  it 
in  the  Holy  Land." 

"Wild  work.  Sir  Kenneth,"  replied  De  Vaux,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  as  one  who  would  avoid  a  perilous 
or  unpleasing topic — "a  mad  world,  sir. — I  must  now 
bid  you  adieu,  having  presently  to  return  to  the  King's 
pavilion.  At  vespers,  I  will  again,  with  your  leave, 
visit  your  quarters,  and  speak  with  this  same  infidel 
physician.  I  would,  in  the  mean  time,  were  it  no  of- 
fence, willingly  send  you  what  would  somewhat  mend 
your  cheer." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "but  it  needs 
not;  Ro'^wal  hath  already  stocked  my  larder  for  two 
weeks,  since  the  sun  of  Palestine,  if  it  brings  diseases, 
servis  also  to  dry  venison." 

The  two  warriors  parted  much  better  friends  than 
they  had  met  ;  but  ere  they  separated,  Thomas  de 
Vaux  inf  irmed  himself  at  more  lensth  of  the  circiim- 
etances  ntiending  the  mission  of  the  Eastern  physi- 
cinii.  and  received  from  the  Scotti.sh  knight  the 
rredentinls  which  he  had  brought  to  King  Richard  on 
the  part  of  Saladin. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
A  wl.ie  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  lo  henl. 
Is  more  tiian  iirmies  to  the  common  weal.— Pope's  Utad. 

"This  is  a  .'■trange  tale.  Sir  Thomas,"  snirl  the  sick 
■  nonarch,  when  he  had  heard  the  report  of  the  trusty 
liaron  ot  Gilsland  ;  "art  thou  sure  this  Scottish  man 
ks  a  tall  man  and  true?" 

"I  cannot  say,  mv  lord,"  replied  the  jealous  Bor- 
4.erer;  "]  live  a  little  too  near  the  Scots  to  gather 
much  truth  among  them,  liaving  found  them  ever  fair 


and  false.  But  this  man's  bearing  is  that  of  a  true 
man,  were  he  devil  as  well  as  a  Scot — that  2  must 
needs  say  for  him  in  conscience."  , 

"And  for  his  carriage  as  a  knight,  how  eay'sl  tnou, 
De  Vaux  T'  demanded  the  King. 

"It  is  your  Majesty's  business  more  than  mine 
to  note  men's  bearings;  and  I  warrant  you  have 
noted  the  manner  in  which  this  man  of  the  Leo- 
pard hath  borne  himself.  He  hath  been  lull  well 
spoken  of." 

"And  jus'ily,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  "  W"e  havs 
ourselves  witnessed  him.  It  i.i  indeed  our  purpotse 
in  placing  ourselves  ever  in  tke  front  of  battle,  to  see 
how  our  liegemen  and  followers  acquit  themselves; 
and  not  from  a  desire  to  accumulate  vain  glory  to 
ourselves,  as  some  have  supposed.  We  know  the 
vanity  of  the  praise  of  man,  which  is  but  a  vapour, 
and  buckle  on  our  armour  for  other  purposes  than  to 
win  it." 

De  Vaux  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  King  make 
a  declaraiion  so  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  and  be- 
lieved at  first  that  nothing  short  of  the  approach  of 
death  could  have  brought  him  to  speak  in  depreciating 
terms  of  militarj'  renown,  which  was  the  very  brtatn 
of  his  nostrils.  But  recollecting  he  had  met  the  royal 
confessor  in  the  outer  pavilion,  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  place  this  temporary  self-abasement  to  the  effect  of 
the  reverend  man's  lesson,  and  suffered  the  King  to 
proceed  without  reply. 

"Yes,"  continued  Richard,  "I  have  indeed  marked 
the  manner  in  which  this  knight  does  his  devoir.  My 
leading-start'  were  not  worth  a  fool's  bauble,  had  he 
escaped  my  notice — and  he  had  ere  now  tasted  of  our 
bounty,  but  that  I  have  also  marked  his  overweening 
and  audacious  presumption." 

"My  liege,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland.  observing 
the  King's  countenance  change,  "  I  fear  I  have  trars- 
gresstd  your  pleasure  in  lending  some  countenance  to . 
his  tr?.nsgression." 

"  How,  De  Multon,  thou  7"  said  the  King,  con- 
tracting his  brows,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  oi'  angry 
surprise.— "Thou  countenance  his  insolence?— It  can- 
not he." 

"Nay,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  to  remind  you, 
that  I  have  by  mine  office  right  to  grant  liberty  to  men 
of  gentle  blood,  to  keep  them  a  hound  or  two  within 
camp,  just  to  cherish  the  noble  art  oT  venerie;  and 
besides,  it  were  a  sin  to  have  maimed  or  harmed  a 
a  thing  so  noble  as  this  gentleman's  dog." 

"Has  he  then  a  dog  so  handsome?"  said  the  King. 

"A  most  perfect  creature  of  Heaven,"  said  tlu 
baron,  who  svas  an  enthusiast  in  field-sports—"  of  the 
nobUst  Northi-rn  breed— deep  in  the  chest,  strong  in 
the  stern,  black  colour,  and  brindled  on  the  breast  and 
legs — not  spotted  with  white,  but  just  shaded  into 
gray — strength  to  pull  down  a  bull — swiftness  to  cote 
an  antelope." 

The  Kin" laughed  at  his  enthusiasm.  "Well,  thoii 
hast  given  nim  leave  to  keep  the  hound,  so  there  .s  an 
end  of  it.  Be  not,  however,  liberal  of  your  licenses 
among  those  knights  adventurers,  who  have  no  prince 
or  leader  to  depend  upon — they  are  ungovernable,  and 
leave  no  game  in  Palestine. — But  to  this  piece  of 
learned  heathenesse— say'st  thou  the  Scot  met  him  in 
the  desert?" 

"  No,  my  liege,  tlie  Scot's  tale  runs  thus  :— Hewas 
despatched  to  the  old  hermit  of  Engaddi,  of  whom 
men  talk  so  much' 

"'Sdeath  and  hell!"  said  Richard,  starting  up. 
"By  whom  despatched,  and  for  what  ?  Who  flareif 
send  any  one  thither,  when  our  Queen  was  in  the 
Convent  of  Engaddi,  upon  her  pilgrimage  for  our 
recovery?" 

"The  Council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  my  lord," 
answered  the  Baron  de  Vaux;  "for  what  purpose, 
he  dt-cliinid  to  account  to  me.  I  think  it  is  scarce  , 
known  in  the  camp  that  your  royal  consort  is  on  a 
pilgrimage— and  even  the  princes  may  not  liave  been 
aware,  as  the  Queen  has  been  sequestered  from  com- 
pany since  your  love  prohibited  her  attendance  in  case  . 
bf  infection." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Richard.— "So 
this  Scottish  man,  this  envoy,  met  with  a  wandering 
pi.ysician  at  the  grotto  of  Engaddi — ha?" 
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"  Not  so,  mr  liege,''  replied  De  Vaii.x  ;  "  but  he  met, 
1  think,  near  that  place,  with  a  Saracen  Emir  with 
whom  lie  had  some  milec  in  the  way  of  proof  nf  valour, 
and  finding  him  wortiiy  to  bear  brave  men  company, 
they  wi  lit  logtilier.  as  errant  knights  are  wont,  to  the 
grotto  of  Eiigaddi.'* 

Here  De  Vau.x  stopped,  for  he  was  not  one  ot  those 
who  can  tell  a  long  story  in  a  sentence. 

"Aiuidid  ihey  there  meet  the  physician?"  demanded 
the  Kmg,  inijiatiently. 

"A'o,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vau.x  ;  "but  the  Sara- 
sen,  learning  your  Majesty's  grievous  illness,  undertook 
that  Saladin  should  send  his  own  physician  to  you, 
and  with  many  assurances  of  his  eminent  skill;  and 
he  came  to  the  grotto  aceordiiigly,  after  the  Scottish 
knight  iiad  tarried  a  day  for  him  and  more.  He  is 
attended  as  if  he  were  a  prince,  with  drums  and  ata- 
bals,  and  servants  on  horse  and  fool,  and  brings  with 
him  leiters  of  credence  from  Saladin." 

"  Have  they  been  examined  by  (xiacomo  Loredani?" 

"  I  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ere  bringing  them 
hither,  and  behold  their  contents  in  English." 

Richard  look  a  scroll,  in  which  were  inscribed  these 
words: — "The  blessing  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet 
Mahomnied,  ["Out  upon  the  hound  !"  said  Richard, 
spitting  in  contempt,  by  way  of  interjection  ;]  Saladin, 
king  of  kings,  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  the  light 
and  refuge  of  the  earth,  tp  the  great  Melech  Ric, 
Richard  of  England,  greeting.  Whereas,  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  hand  of  sickness  hath  been 
heavy  upon  thee,  our  royal  brother,  and  that  thou 
iiast  with  thee  only  such  Nazareiie  and  Jewish  medi- 
ciner.s,  as  work  without  the  blessing  of  Allah  and  our 
holy  Prophet,  ("Confusion  on  his  head  .'"  again  mut- 
tered the  English  monarch,]  we  have  therefore  sent 
to  tend  and  wait  upon  thee  at  this  time,  the  physician 
to  our  own  person,  Adonbec  el  Hakim,  before  whose 
face  the  angel  Azrael*  spreads  his  wings,  and  departs- 
from  the  sick  chamber;  who  knows  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon,  iind 
stars,  and  can  save  man  from  all  that  is  not  written 
on  his  forehead.  And  this  we  do,  tiraving  you  heartily 
to  honour  and  make  use  of  his  skill ;  not  only  that 
we  may  do  service  to  thy  worth  and  valour,  which 
is  the  glory  of  all  the  nations  of  Frnngistan,  but 
that  we  may  bring  the  controversy  which  is  at  pre- 
sent between  us  to  an  end,  either  by  honourable 
agreement,  or  by  open  trial  thereof  with  our  weapons, 
in  a  fair  field;  seeing  that  it  neither  becomes  thy 
place  and  courage,  to  die  the  death  of  a  slave  who 
hath  been  overwrought  by  his  task-master,  nor  befits 
it  our  fame  that  a  brave  adversary  be  snatched  from 
our  weapon  by  such  a  disease.  And,  therefore,  may 
the  holy" 

"Hold,  hold,"  said  Richard,  I  will  have  no  more  of 
his  dog  of  a  Prophet !  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  the 
valiant  and  worthy  Soldan  should  believe  in  a  dead 
dog. — Yes,  I  will  see  his  physician.  1  will  put  myself 
into  the  charge  of  this  Hakirn— I  will  repay  the  noble 
Soldan  his  generosity — I  will  meet  Saladin  in  the 
field,  as  he  so  worthdy  proposes,  and  he  shall  have 
no  cause  to  term  Richard  of  England  ungrateful.  I 
will  strike  him  to  the  earth  with  my  battle-axe — I 
will  convert  him  to  the  Holy  Church  with  such  blows 
86  he  has  rarely  endured — He  shall  recant  his  errors 
before  my  good  cross-handled  sword,  and  I  will 
have  him  baptized  in  the  battle-field,  from  my  own 
helmet,  though  the  cleansing  waters  were  mixed  with 
ihe  bbod  of  us  both. — Haste,  De  Vaux,  why  dost  thou 
dehiv  a  conclusion  so  pleasing?  Fetch  the  Hakim 
'hither.'- 

"  jMy  lord,"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some 
accession  of  fever  in  this  overflow  of  confidence,  "be- 
tliink  you,  the  Soldan  isa  pagan,  and  that  you  arc  his 
iiinsi  formidable  enemy" 

"  For  w'hich  reason  he  is  the  more  bound  to  do  me 
p'-rvice  in  this  matter,  lest  a  paltry  fever  end  the  quar- 
;rrl  betwixt  two  such  kings.  I  tell  thee,  he  loves  me 
as  I  love  liim — as  noble  adversaries  ever  love  each 
'.other— by  my  honour,  it  were  sin  to  doubt  his  good 
'    faith!" 

I  "Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  well  to  wait  the 
'  ;IBSue  of  these  medicines  upon  the  Scottish  squire," 
'    '      _        „  *  Tlie  Angel  of  Death. 
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said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  :  "niy  own  life  depends  upon 
it,  for  worthy  were  I  to  die  like  a  dog,  did  I  proceed 
rashly  in  this  matter,  and  make  shipwreck  of  the  weal 
of  Christendom." 

"  I  never  knew  thee  before  hesitate  for  fear  of  life," 
said  Richard,  iipbraidingly. 

"Nor  would  I  now,  my  liege,"  replied  the  stout- 
hearted baron,  "  save  that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as  well 
as  my  own." 

"\Vell,  thou  suspicious  mortal,"  answered  Richard, 
"begone  then,  and  watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy. 
I  could  almost  wish  it  might  cither  cure  or  kill  me,  for 
1  am  weary  of  lying  here  like  an  ox  dying  of  the  mur- 
rain, when  tambours  are  beating,  horses  stamping, 
and  trumpets  sounding  without." 

The  baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to 
communicate  his  errand  to  some  churchman,  as  he 
felt  something  burdened  in  conscience  at  the  idea  oi 
his  master  being  attended  by  an  unbeliever. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  first  to  whom  he 
confided  his  doubts,  knowing  his  interest  with  his 
master,  Richard,  who  both  hjved  and  honoured  that 
sagacious  prelate.  The  bishop  heard  the  doubts  which 
De  Vaux  stated,  with  that  acuteness  of  intelligence 
which  distinguishes  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
religious  scruples  of  De  Vaux  he  treated  with  as  much 
lightness  as  propriety  permitted  him  toe.xhibiton  such 
a  subject  to  a  layman. 

"Medieincrs,"  he  said,  "like  the  medicines  which 
they  employed,  were  often  useful,  though  the  one  were 
by  birth  or  manners  the  vilest  of  humanity,  as  the 
others  are,  in  many  cases,  extracted  from  the  basest 
materials.  Men  may  use  the  assistance  of  paj^ans 
and  infidels,"  he  continued,  "in  their  need,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think,  that  one  cause  of  their  being  per 
mitted  to  remain  on  earth,  is  that  they  might  minister 
to  the  convenience  of  true  Christians— Thus,  we  law- 
fully make  slaves  of  heathen  captives. — Again,"  pro- 
ceeded the  prelate,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  primi- 
tive Christians  used  the  services  of  the  unconverted 
heathen — thus,  in  the  ship  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the 
blessed  Apostle  Paul  sailed  to  Italy,  the  sailors  were 
doubtless  pagans;  yet  what  said  the  holy  saint  when 
their  ministry  was  needful — 'Nisi  hi  in  navi  manse, 
Tint,  vos  salvi  fieri  non  potestis — Unless  these  men 
abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  Again,  Jews 
are  infidels  to  ClirisXianity,  as  well  as  Mahommedans. 
lint  there  are  few  physicians  in  the  camp  excepting 
Jews,  and  such  are  employed  without  scandal  orscrii- 
pie.  Therefore  Mahommedans  may  be  used  tor  theii 
service  in  that  capacity — quod craf  dcviorislraitdum." 

This  reasoning  entirely  removed  the  sciuples  o! 
Thomas  de  Vaux,  who  was  particularly  moved  by 
the  Latin  quotation,  as  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  it. 

But  the  Bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  fluency,  when 
he  considered  the  possibility  of  the  Saracen's  acting 
with  bad  faith  ;  and  here  ho  came  not  to  a  speedy 
decision.  The  baron  showed  him  the  letters  of  cre- 
dence. He  read  and  re-read  thein,  and  compared  iha 
original  with  the  translation. 

"It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,"  he  said,  "  to  the  pa- 
late of  King  Richard,  and  I  cannot  but  havemy  suspi- 
cions of  the  wily  Saracen.  They  are  curious  in  tha 
art  of  poisons,  andean  so  temper  them  that  they  shall 
be  weeks  in  acting  upon  the  parly,  during  which  lime 
the  perpetrator  has  leisure  to  escape.  They  can  im- 
pregnate cloih  and  leather,  nay,  ev?i.  .^aper  and  parch- 
ment, with  the  most  subtle  venom— Our  Lady  forgive 
me! — And  wherefore,  knowing  this,  hold  1  thef.e  let- 
ters of  credence  so  close  to  my  face  7 — Take  ihetn,  Sir 
Thomas,  take  them  speedily." 

Here  he  gave  them  at  arm'.s-length,  and  with  some 
appearance  of  haste,  to  the  baron.  "But  come,  my 
Lord  de  Vaux,"  be  continued,  "  w-end  we  to  the  teiil 
of  ihis  sick  squire,  where  we  shall  learn  whether  tliia 
Hakim  hath  really  the  art  of  curing  which  he  ^iro- 
fesseth,  ere  we  consider  whether  'here  be  safety  in 
permitting  him  to  exercise  his  art  upon  King  Richard. 
— 'V'et,  hold  !  let  me  first  take  my  pouncet-box,  tor 
these  fevers  spread  like  an  infection.  I  would  advise 
you  to  use  dried  rosemary  steeped  in  vinegar,  my  Icrd. 
I,  too,  know  something  of  the  healing  art." 

"  I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,"  replied  Thuir-** 
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of  Gilsland  ;  "but  had  I  been  accessible  lo  the  fever,  I 
had  caui^ht  it  lon^  since  by  the  bed  of  my  master." 

The  Bishop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather  avoid- 
ed the  presence  of  the  sick  monarch  ;  and  he  bid  the 
baron  lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which 
iCenneth  of  the  Leopard  and  his  follower  abode,  the 
Bishop  said  to  De  Vaux,  "  Now,  of  a  surety,  my  lord, 
these  Scottish  linights  have  worse  care  of  their  fol- 
lowers than  we  of  our  dor;s.  Here  is  a  Itnight,  valiant 
they  say  in  battle,  and  thought  fitting  to  be  graced 
with  charqesof  weight  in  time  of  truce,  whose  esquire 
of  the  body  is  lodged  worse  than  in  the  worst  dog- 
kennel  in  England.  What  say  you  of  your  neigh- 
bours?" 

"That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  servant, 
when  he  lodgeth  him  in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his 
own,"  said  De  Vaux,  and  entered  the  hut. 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluc- 
tance; for  though  he  lacked  not  courage  in  some  re- 
spects, yet  it  was  tempered  with  a  strong  and  lis-ely 
regard  for  his  own  safety.  He  recollected,  however, 
the  necessity  there  was  for  judging  oersonally  of  the 
skill  of  the  Arabian  physician,  and  entered  the  hut 
with  a  stateliness  of  manner,  calculated,  as  he  thought, 
to  impose  respect  on  the  stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  command- 
ing figure.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  eminently  hand- 
some, and,  even  in  age,  was  unwilling  to  appear  less 
so.  His  episcopal  dress  was  of  the  richest  fashion, 
trimmed  with  costly  fur,  and  surrounded  by  a  cope 
of  curious  needle-work.  The  rings  on  his  fingers 
were  worth  a  goodly  barony,  and  the  hood  which  he 
wore,  though  now  unclasped  and  thrown  back  for 
heat,  had  studs  of  pure  gold  to  fasten  it  around  his 
throat  and  under  his  chin  when  he  so  inclined.  His 
long  beard,  now  silvered  with  age,  descended  over  his 
breast.  One  of  two  youthful  acolytes  who  attended 
him,  created  an  artificial  shade,  peculiar  then  to  the 
East,  by  bearing  over  his  head  an  umbrella  of  pal- 
metto leaves,  while  the  other  refreshed  his  reverend 
master  by  agitating  a  fan  of  peacock-feathers. 

When  the  Bisiiop  of  Tyre  entered  the  hut  of  the 
Scottish  knight,  the  master  was  absent;  and  the 
Moorish  physician,  whom  he  had  come  to  see,  sat  in 
the  very  posture  in  which  Do  Vau.x  had  left  him  seve- 
ral hours  before,  cross-legged  upon  a  mat  made  of 
twisted  leaves,  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  who  ap- 
peared in  deep  slumber,  and  whose  pulse  he  felt  from 
time  to  time.  The  bishop  remained  standing  before 
him  in  silence  for  two  three  minutes,  as  if  expecting 
some  honourable  salutation,  or  at  least  that  the  Sara- 
cen would  seem  struck  with  the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance. But  Adonbecle  Hakim  took  no  notice  of  him 
beyond  a  passing  glance,  and  wlien  the  prelate  at 
length  sakued  him  in  the  lingua  franca  current  in  the 
country,  he  only  replied  by  the  ordinary  Oriental 
greeting,  ^\Sala)n  alicum—pe'ice  be  with  you." 

"  Art  thou  a  physiciaiij  infidel  7"  said  the  bishop, 
Somewhat  mortified  at  this  cold  reception, — "  I  would 
speak  with  thee  on  that  art." 

"If  thou  knewest  aught  of  medicine,"  answered  El 
Hakim,  "thou  wauldst  be  aware,  that  physicians 
iiold  no  counsel  or  debate  in  the  sick  chamber  of 
their  patient.  Hear,"  he  added,  as  tlie  low  growling 
of  the  stag-hound  was  heard  from  the  iiiner  hut, 
"even  the  dog  might  teach  thee  reason,  Ulemat.  His 
instinct  teaches  him  to  suppress  his  harking  in  the 
sick  man's  hearing. — Come  without  the  tent,"  said 
he.  rising  and  leading  the  way,  "if  thou  hast  aught 
to  say  with  me." 

Notwiihstanding  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen 
leech's  dress,  and  his  inferiority  of  size,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  tall  prelate  and  gigantic  English  ba- 
Ton,  there  was  something  striking  in  his  manner  and 
countenance,  wb'ch  prevented  the  Bishop  of  Tyre 
from  expressing  strongly  the  displeasure  he  felt  at 
this  unceremonious  rebuke.  When  witliout  the  hut, 
tie  gazed  upon  Adonbec  in  silence,  for  several  mi- 
nutes, before  he  could  fix  on  the  best  manner  to  renew 
the  conversation.  No  locks  were  seen  under  the  high 
bonnet  of  the  Arabian,  which  hid  also  part  of  a  brow 
•ha'  seemed  lofty  and  expanded,  smooth,  and  free 
Irom  wrinkles,  as  were  his  cheeks,  where  they  were 


seen  under  the  shade  of  his  long  beard.    We  have 
elsewhere  noticed  the  piercingquality  of  hisikirk  eyes. 

The  prelate,  struck  with  nis  apparent  youth,  at 
length  broke  a  pause,  which  the  ether  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  interrupt,  by  demanding  of  the  Arabian  how 
old  he  was  7 

"The  years  of  ordinary  men,"  said  the  Saracen, 
"are  counted  by  their  wrinkles;  those  of  sages  by 
their  studies.  I  dare  not  call  myself  older  than  a 
hundred  revolutions  of  the  Hegira."* 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland,  who  took  this  for  a  litera. 
assertion,  that  he  was  a  century  old,  looked  doubt- 
fully upon  the  prelate,  who,  though  he  better  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  El  Hakim,  answered  his  glance 
by  mysteriously  shaking  his  head.  He  resumed!  an 
air  of  importance,  when  he  again  authoritatively  de- 
manded, what  evidence  Adonbec  could  produce  ot 
his  medical  proficiency. 

"Ye  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,"  said 
the  sage,  touching  his  cap  in  sign  of  reverence;  "a 
worI  which  was  never  broken  towards  friend  or  foe 
— wb.at,  Nazarcne,  wouidst  thou  demand  more?" 

"I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  said  the 
baron,  "and  without  it  thou  approachest  not  to  the 
couch  of  King  Richard." 

"The  praise  of  the  physician,"  said  the  Arabian, 
"is  in  the  recovery  of  his  patient.     Behold  this  ser- 
geant, whose  blood  has  been  dried  up  by  the  fever 
which  has  whitened  your  camp  with  skeletons,  and 
ngains<  which  the  art  of  your  Nazarene  leeches  hath 
been  like  a  silken  doublet  against  a  lance  of  sieeL 
Look  at  his  fingers  and  arms,  wasted  like  the  claws 
and  shanks  of  the  crane.    Death  had  this  morning 
his  clutch  on  him  ;  but  had  Azrael  been  on  one  side 
of  the  couch,  I  being  on  the  other,  his  soul  should  not 
[  have  been  reft  from  his  body.     Disturb  me  not  with 
!  farther  question.?,  but  await  the  critical  minute,  and 
1  behold  in  silent  wonder  the  marvellous  event." 

The  physician  had  then  recourse  to  his  astrolabe, 
the  oracle  of  Eastern  science,  and,  watching  with 
grave  precision  until  the  precise  time  of  the  evi-'uing 
prayer  had  arrived,  he  sunk  on  his  knees,  with  hia 
face  turned  to  JMocca,  and  recited  the  petitions  which 
close  the  Moslemah's  day  of  toil.  The  bishop  and  the 
English  baron  looked  on  each  other,  iiiean  while, 
with  symptoms  of  contempt  and  indi«at!on,  but 
neither  judged  it  fit  to  interrupt  El  I^ftiin  in  bis 
devotions,  unholy  as  they  considered  them  to  be. 

The  Arab  arose  from  the  earth,  on  whi<'li  he  had 
prostrated  himself,  and,  walking  into  the  hiA  where 
the  patient  lay  extended,  he  drew  a  sponge  from  a 
small  silver  box,  dipt  perhaps  in  some  aromatic  dis-i 
tillation  ;  for  when  he  put  it  to  the  sleeper's  nose,  he 
sneezed,  awoke,  and  looked  wildlv  around.  He  was 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  he  sat  up  almost  naked  on  his 
couch,  the  bones  and  cartilages  as  visible  through 
the  surface  of  his  skin,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
clothed  with  tlesh  :  his  face  was  long,  and  furrowed' 
with  wrinkles,  but  his  eye,  though  it  wandered  ai 
first,  became  gradually  more  settled.  He  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  dignified  visiters,  for 
he  attempted  feebly  to  pull  the  covering  from  his 
head,  in  token  of  reverence,  as  he  inquired,  in  a  sub- 
dued and  submissive  voice,  for  his  master. 

"Do  you  know  us,  vassal  7"  said  the  Lord  oil 
Gilsland. 

"  Not  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  squire,  faintly.! 
"My  sleep  has  been  long  and  full  of  dreams.  Yet  Ij 
know  that  you  are  a  great  English  lord,  as  seemelbi 
by  the  red  cross,  and  this  a  holy  prelate,  whose  bleas-j 
ing  I  crave  on  me  a  poor  sinner."  : 

Thou  hast  it — Bcncdlclio  Domini  sit  vohiscum^'] 
said  the  prelate,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  bu'j 
without  approaching  nearer  to  thepatieiTt'sbed. 

"Your  eyes  witness,"  said  the  Arabian,  "the  fev«: 
hath  been  subdued — he  speaks  with  calmness  ancj 
recollection— his  pulse  beats  composedly  as  your»-| 
try  its  pulsations  yourself." 

The  prelate  declined  the  experiment;  but  Tho 
mas  of  Gilsland,  more  determined  on  making  th 
trial,  fiid  .so,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  fever  wa 
indeed  gone. 

*  Meaning:,  that  his  attainments  were  those  which  migh'.baT 

been  made  in  a  hundred  years. 
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"  This  is  most  wonderful,"  said  the  kiiiglit,  look- 
ing to  tiie  bishop;  "the  man  is  ass.iredly  cunvl.  I 
must  conduct  this  medicincr  presently  to  King  Rich- 
ard's tent— What  thinks  your  reverence?" 

"  Stay,  let  me  finish  one  cure  ere  I  commence  an- 
other," said  the  Arab;  "I  will  pass  with  yoii  wiien 
I  liave  given  my  patient  the  second  cup  of  this  most 
holv  elixir." 

S'o  saying  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cup,  and  filling  it 
with  water  from  a  gourd  which  stood  by  the  bed-side, 
he  ne.xt  drew  forth  a  small  silken  bag  made  of  net- 
work, twisted  with  silver,  the  oontents  of  whicli  the 
bystanders  could  not  discover,  and  immersing  it  in 
the  cup,  continued  to  watch  it  in  silence  during  the 
space  of  five  minutes.  It  seemed  to  the  spectators  as 
if  somceflervescence  took  place  during  the  operation, 
but  if  so.  it  instantly  subsicji'd. 

"Drink,"  said  the-  physician  to  the  sick  man — 
"sleep,  and  awaken  free  from  malady." 

"And  with  this  simple- seeming  draught,  thou  wilt 
undertake  to  cure  a  monarchy"  said  the  Bishop  of 
Tyre. 

"  I  have  cured  a  beggar,  as  j'ou  may  behold,"  replied 
the  sage.  "Are  the  kings  of  Frangistan  made  of 
Other  clay  than  the  meanest  of  their  subjects'?" 

"Let  us  have  him  presently  to  the  King,"  said  the 
Baron  of  Gilsland.  "He  hath  shown  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  secret  which  may  restore  liis  health.  If  he 
fails  to  exercise  it,  1  will  put  himself  past  the  power 
of  medicine." 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hut,  the  sick  man, 
raising  his  voice  as  much  as  his  weakness  permitt  d, 
exclaimed,  "Reverned  father,  noble  knight,  and  you, 
kind  leech,  if  you  \yould  have  me  sleep  and  reco- 
ver, tell  me  in  charity  what  is  become  of  my  dear 
master?" 

"He  is  upon  a  distant  expedition,  friend."  replied 
the  prelate  ;  "  on  an  honourable  embassy,  which  may 
detain  him  for  some  days." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "why  deceive 
the  poor  fellow  ?— Friend,  thy  master  has  returned  to 
the  carnp,  and  you  will  presently  see  him." 

Th&invnlid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  hiswasted 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  resisting  no  longer  the  sopori- 
ferous  operation  of  the  elixir,  sunk  down  in  a  gentle 
'  ep. 

■'  You  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas," 
sa.d  the  prelate  ;  "  a  soothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for 
a  &iek  room  than  an  impleasing  truth." 

"Ilc'v  niean  youj  my  reverend  lord?"  said  de 
Vau.x,  liastily,  "Thuik  you  I  would  tell  a  falsehood 
to  save  the  lives  of  a  dozen  such  as  he?" 

"  You  said"  replied  the  bishop,  with  manifest  symp- 
9  toms  of  alarm — "you  said  the  esquire's  master  was 
'   returned — he,  I  mean,  of  the  Couchant  Leopard?" 

"And  he  is  returned,"  said  De  Vaux.  "I  spoke 
with  him  but  a  few  hours  since.  This  learned  leech 
came  in  his  companv." 

"Holy  Virgin  !  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to 
me?"  said  the  bishop,  in  evident  perturbation. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the  I,eo- 
pard  had  returned  in  company  with  the  physician  ? — 
1  thought  I  had,"  replied  De  Vaux,  carelessly  ;  '  but 
what  signified  his  return,  to  the  skill  of  the  physi- 
cian, or  the  cure  of  his  Majesty?" 
I  ."Much,  Sir  Thomas— it' signified  much,"  said  the 
I '  bishop,  clenching  his  hands,  pressing  his  foot  against 
')  the  earth,  and  giving  signs  of  impatience,  as  if  in  an 
y.  involuntary  manner.  "But  where  can  he  he  gone 
now,  this  same  knight?— God  be  with  us— here  may 
be  some  fatal  errors !" 

"  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,"  said  De  Vaux, 
not  without  wonder  at  the  bishop's  emotion,  "can 
probably  tell  us  whither  his  master  has  gone." 

The  lad  was  summoned,  and,  in  a  language  nearly 
incomprehensible  to  them,  gave  them  at  length  to 
understand,  that  an  otficer  Had  summoned  his  mas- 
tcT  to  the  royal  tent,  some  time  before  their  arrival  at 
that  of  his  niaster.  The  anxiety  oi  the  bishop  ap- 
■peared  to  rise  to  the  highest,  and  became  evident  to 
De  Yaux,  though  neither  an  acute  observer,  nor  of  a 
Buspieious  temper.  But  with  his  anxiety  seemed  to 
;  '  increase  l:is  wish  to  keep  it  subdued  and  unobserved. 
He  took  a  hasty  leave  of  De  Vau.x,  who  looked 


after  him  with  astonishment  ;  and,  after  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders  in  silent  wonder,  proceeded  to 
conduct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent  of  King 
Richard. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

This  is  the  Prince  of  Lopches ;  fever,  pln^ie, 
Cold  rlieuni,  and  JKit  port.iffra,  do  but  look  on  him, 
And  quit  llieir  grasp  upon  ilie  tortured  sinews. 

AnonymMia. 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland  walked  with  slow  step  and 
an  anxious  countenance  towards  the  royal  pavilion. 
He  had  much  ditlidence  of  his  own  capacity,  except 
in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  conscious  of  no  very  acute 
intellect,  was  usually  contented  to  wonder  at  circum- 
stances, which  a  man  of  livelier  imagination  would, 
have  endeavoured  to  investigate  and  understand,  or 
at  least  would  have  made  the  subject  of  speculatio^i. 
But  it  seemed  very  extraordinary,  even  to  him,  that 
the  attention  of  the  bishop  should  have  been  at  once 
abstracted  from  all  reflection  on  the  marvellous,  cure 
which  they  had  witnessed,  and  upon  the  prohability 
it  affoidcd  of  Richard  being  restored  to  heuhh,  by 
what  seemed  a  very  trivial  piece  of  informr;t',on,  an- 
nouncina  the  motions  of  a  beggarly  Scottish  knight, 
than  whom  Thomas  of  Gilsland  knew  nothing 
within  the  circle  of  gentle  blood  more  unimportant 
or  contemptible;  and,  despite  his  usual  habit  of  pas- 
sively beholding  passing  events,  the  baron's  spirit 
toiled  with  unwonted  attempts  to  form  conjectuses  on 
the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  at  o'nce  to  him,  that  the 
whole  might  be  a  conspiracy  against  King  Richard, 
formed  within  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  to  which 
the  bishop,  who  was  by  some  represented  as  a  politic 
and  unscrupulous  person,  was  not  unlikely  to  have 
iieen  accessory.  It  was  true,,  that,  in  his  own  opinion, 
there  existed  no  character  so  perfect  as  that  of  his 
master;  lor  Richard  being  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and 
the  chief  of  Christian  leaders,  and  obeying  in  alJ 
points  the  commandsofHolyChurch,DeVaux'sideas 
of  perfection  went  no  farther.  Still  he  knew  that, 
however  unworthily,  it  had  been  always  his  master's 
fate  to  draw  as  much  reproach  and  dislike,  as  honour 
and  attachment,  h-om  the  display  of  his  great  qualities; 
and  that  in  the  very  camp,  and  amongst  those  princes 
bound  by  oath  to  the  Crusade,  were  many  who  would 
have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  victory  over  the  Saracens;, 
to  the  pleasure  of  ruining,  or  at  least  of  humbling, 
Richard  of  England. 

"Wherefore,"  said  the  baron  to  himself,  "it  is  in 
no  sense  impossible  that  this  El  Hakim,  with  this 
his  ciire,  or  seeming  cure,  wrought  on  the  body  of  the 
Scottish  squire,  may  mean  nothing  but  a;  trick,  to 
w  uch  he  of  the  Leopard  may  be  accessory,  and 
wherein  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,  prelate  as  he  is,  may 
hfive  some  share." 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  re- 
conciled with  the  alarm  manifested  by  the  bishop,  on 
learning  that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  Scot- 
tish knight  had  suddenly  returned  to  the  Crusaders' 
camp.  But  De  Vaux  was  influenceil  only  by  hia 
general  prejudices,  which  dictated  to  him  the  assured 
belief,  that  a  wilv  Italian  priest,  a  false-hearted  Scot, 
and  an  infidel  physician,  ibrmed  a  set  of  ingredients 
from  which  nil  evil,  and  no  good,  was  likely  to  be 
extracted.  He  resolved,  however,  to  lay  his  scruples, 
bluntly  before  the  King,  of  whose  judgment  he  had; 
nearly  as  high  an  opinion  as  of  his  valour. 

Mean  tinie,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary  tif 
the  suppositions  which  Thomas  de  Vaux  had  enter- 
tained. .Scarce  had  he  left  the  royal  pavilion,  when, 
betwixt  the  impatience  of  the  fever,  and  that  which 
was  natural  to  his  disposition,  Richard  began  to  mi.: 
mur  at  his  delgy,  and  express  an  earnest  desire  hu 
his  return.  He  had  seen  enough  to  try  to  reason 
himself  out  of  this  irritation,  which  greatly  increased 
his  bodily  malady.  He  wearied  his  attendants  by  de- 
manding from  them  amusements,  and  the  breviary 
of  the  priest,  the  romance  of  the  clerk,  even  the  han't 
of  his  favourite  minstrel,  were  had  recourse  to  in  vain. 
At  length,  some  two  hours  ^'efore  sundown,  and  long, 
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thernrore,  ere  he  could  expect  a  satisfactory  account 
of  tlie  process  of  tlie  cure  which  the  Moor  or  Arabian 
had  undertaken,  he  sent,  as  we  have  alrcadv  heard,  a 
messenger  commanding  the  attendance  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Leopard,  determined  to  soothe  his  iinpatience 
by  obtaining  from  Sir  Kenneth  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  cause  of  his  alisence  from  the  camp,  and 
the  circumstances  of  iiis  meeting  with  this  celebrated 
physician. 

The  Scottish  knight,  thus  summoned,  entered  the 
royal  presence  as  one  who  was  no  stranger  to  such 
scenes.  He  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Kin^  of  Eng- 
land, even  by  sight,  although,  tenacious  of  his  rank, 
as  devout  in  the  adoration  of  the  lady  of  his  secret 
heart,  he  had  never  been  absent  on  those  occasions 
when  the  munificence  and  liospiialitv  of  England 
opened  the  Court  of  its  monarch  to  all  who  held  a 
certain  rank  in  chivalry.  The  King  gazed  fi.xedly  on 
Sir  Kenneth  approaching  his  bod-side,  wliile  the 
knight  bent  his  knee  for  a  momtnt,  then  arose^  and 
stood  before  him,  as  became  an  officerin  the  presence 
of  Wis  sovereign,  in  a  posture  of  deference,  but  not  of 
subsprvience  or  humility. 

"Thy  name,"  said  theKmg,  "isKenneth  of  the  Leo- 
pard— From  whom  hadstthou  degreeof  knighthood?" 

"I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William  the  Lion, 
King  of  Scotland,"  replied  the  Scot. 

"A  weapon,"  said  the  King,  "  wed  worthv  to  con- 
fer honour,  nor  has  it  been  laid  on  an  undeserving 
shoulder.  We  have  seen  thee  bear  thyself  knightly 
and  valiantly  in  pressof  battle,  when  most  need  there 
was;  and  tnou  hadst  not  been  yet  to  learn  that  thy 
deserts  were  known  to  us,  but  that  thy  presumption 
in  other  points  has  been  such,  that  thy  services  can 
challenge  no  better  reward  than  that  of  pardon  for 
thy  transgression.    What  sayst  thou— ha?" 

Kenneth  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to 
-e.xpress  himself  distinctly ;  the  consciousness  of  his 
too  ambitious  love,  and  the  keen  falcon  glance  with 
M'hich  Goeurde  Lion  seemed  to  penetrate  his  inmost 
soul,  combining  to  disconcert  him. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "although  soldiers 
.should  obey  command,  and  vassals  be  respectful  to- 
wards their  superiors,  we  might  forgive  a  brave  knight 
greater  9fFence  than  the  keeping  a  simple  hound, 
though  it  were  contrary  to  our  express  public  ordi- 
nance." 

Richard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face,  be- 
held, and  belKilding,  smiling  inwardly  at  the  relief 
produced  by  the  turn  he  had  given  to  his  general  ac- 
cusation. 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord."  said  the  Scot,  "  your 
Majesty  must  be  good  to  u^  poor  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land in  this  matter.  We  are  far  from  home,  scant  of 
revenues,  and  cannot  support  ourselves  as  your 
wealthy  nobles,  who  liave  credit  of  the  Lombards. 
The  Saracens  shall  feel  our  blows  the  harder  tiiat 
we  eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison  from  time  to  time, 
with  our  herbs  and  barley-cakes." 

"It  skills  not  asking  my  leave,"  said  Richard, 
"since  Thotnas  de  Vaux,  vvho  doth,  like  all  arouna 
me,  that  which  is  fittest  in  his  own  eyes,  hath  already 
^iven  thee  permission  for  hunting  and  hawking." 

"  For  hunting  onl}',  and  please  you,"  said  the  Scot ; 
"but,  if  it  please  your  JMajesty  to  indulge  me  with 
tie  privilege  of  hawking  also,  and  you  list  to  trust 
me  with  a  falcon  on  fist,  I  trust  I  could  supply  your 
roval  mess  with  some  choice  waterfowl." 

''1  dread  me  if  thou  hadst  bat  th  ^  falcon,"  said  the 

I.King,  "  thou  wouldst  scarce  wait  for  the  permission. 

rl  wot  well  it  is  said  abroad  that  we  of  the  line  of 

^njou   resent    offence    against  our  forest   laws,  as 

VJiignly  as  we  would  do  treason  against  our  crosvn. 

"To  brave  and  worthy  men,  however,  we  C9uld  pardi^n 

■either  misdemeanour.     But  enough  of  this.— I  desire 

to  know  of  you.  Sir  Knight,  wherefore,  and  by  whose 

anihority.  you  took  this  ncent  journey  to  the  wilder- 

oes«!  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Enr;addi  7" 

'"By  order,"  replied  tlie  knight,  "of  the  Council  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Holy  Crusade. 

"And  h'-w  ;iar(!d  any  one  to  give  such  an  order, 
when  I— not  th"^  least,  surelv,  in  the  league— was  un- 
•OQuamtcd  with  it  ?" 

It  was  not  mi(  vart-.  please  your  highness,"  said 


the  Scot,  "  to  inquire  into  such  particul.nrs.  lama 
soldier  of  the  Cross— serving,  doubtless  f<jr  the  pre- 
sent, under  your  higliiiLSs's  banner,  and  proud  of  the 
permission  to  do  so— but  still  one  who  hath  taken  on 
him  the  holy  symbol  for  the  rights  of  Clirisiianity, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  .Sepulchre,  and  bound, 
therefore,  to  obey,  without  question,  the  orders  of  the 
princes  and  chiefs  by  whom  the  blessed  enterprise  is 
directed.  That  indisposition  should  seclude,  I  trust 
for  but  a  short  time,  your  highness  from  their  coun- 
cils, in  which  you  hold  so  potential  a  voice,  I  mu>st 
lament  with  all  Christendom ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  I 
must  obey  those  on  whom  the  lawful  right  of  com- 
mand devolves,  or  set  but  an  evil  example  in  the 
Christian  camp." 

"Thou  say'st  well,"  said  King  Richard  ;  "  and  the 
blame  rests  not  with  thee,  but  with  those  with 
whom,  when  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  raise  me  from 
this  accursed  bed  of  pain  and  inactivity,  I  hope  to 
reckon  roundly.  What  was  the  purport  of  thy 
message?" 

"Methinks,  and  please  your  highness,"  replied  Sir 
Kenneth,  "  that  were  best  asked  of  those  who  sent 
me,  and  who  can  render  the  reasons  of  mine  errand  ; 
wdiereas,  I  can  only  tell  its  outward  form  and  pur- 
port." 

"Palter  not  with  me,  Sir  Scot — it  were  ill  for  thy 
safety,"  said  the  irritable  monarch. 

"My  safety,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight,  firmly. 
"  I  cast  behind  me  as  a  regardless  thing  when  I  vowed 
myself  to  this  enterprise,  looking  rather  to  my  im- 
mortal welfare,  than  to  that  which  concerns  mjf 
earthly  body." 

"  By  the  mass,"  said  King  Richard,  "  thou  art  a 
brave  fellow  !  Hark  thee,  Sir  Knight,  I  love  the  Scot- 
tish people  :  they  are  hardy,  though  dogged  and  stub- 
born, and,  I  think,  true  men  in  the  main,  though  the 
necessity  of  state  has  sometimes  constrained  them  to 
be  dissemblers.  I  deserve  some  love  at  their  hand, 
fori  have  voluntarily  done  what  they  could  not  by 
arms  have  extorted  from  me,  anv  more  than  from  my 
predecessors— I  have  re-established  the  fortresses  o{ 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  which  lay  in  pledge  to  Eng- 
land— I  have  restored  your  ancient  boundaries- and^ 
finally,  I  have  renounced  a  claim  to  homage  upon  thg 
crown  of  England,  which  I  thought  unjustly  forced 
on  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  honourable  and 
independent  friends,  where  former  kings  of  England- 
attempted  only  to  compel  unwilling  and  rebcllioua 
vassals." 

"  All  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,"  said  Sir  ■ 
Kenneth,  bowing — ".A.I1  this  you  have  done,  by  your  ■ 
royal  treaty  with  our  sovereign  at  Canterbury.  There- 
fore have  you  ine,  and  many  better  Scottish  men, 
making  war  against  the  infidels,  under  your  banners, 
who  would  else  have  been  ravaging  your  frontiers  in  • 
England.    If  their  numoers  are  now  few,  it  is  be-  i 
cause  their  lives  have  been  freely  waged  and  wasted." 

■'I  grant  it  true,"  said  the  Kitig;  "  and  for  the  good  ' 
offices  I  have  done  your  land,  I  require  you  to  remem- 
ber, that,  as  a  principal  member  of  the  Christian  I 
league,  1  have  a  right  to  know  the  negotiations  of  myj 
confederates.  Do  me,  therefore,  the  justice  to  tell  me) 
what  I  have  a  title  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  which* 
I  am  certain  to  know  more  truly  fram  you  than  from' 
others." 

"  JMy  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  thus  coniured,  I  will 
speak  the  truth  ;  for  I  well  believe  tliat  your  purposes 
towards  the  principal  object  of  our  expedition  are 
single-hearted  and  honest;  and  it  is  more  than  1 
dare  wan-ant  for  others  of  the  Holy  League.  Be 
pleased  therefore,  to  know,  my  charge  was  to  pro- 
pose, through  the  medium  of  the  hermit  of  Engadd 
—a  hi)ly  man,  respected  and  protected  by  Saladir 
himsclf'^T- 

"A  continuation  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  not,"  sai( 
Richard,  hastily  interrupting  him. 

"No,  by  Saint  Andrew,  my  liege,"  said  the  Scot- 
tish knight;  "but  the  establishment  of  a  lastin; 
peace,  and  the  withdrawing  our  armies  from  Pales 
tine." 

"  Saint  George  I"  said  Richard,  in  astonishmenl- 
"111  as  I  have  justly  thought  of  them,  1  cou'd  tic 
have  dreamed  they  would  have  humbled  ihemselve 
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to  such  dishonour.     Speak,  Sir  Kenneth,  with  what 
will  dill  you  carry  such  a  message'?" 

"Wiih  right  good-will,  my  lord,"  said  Kenne'h ; 
"because,  when  we  hiid  lost  our  noble  lender,  under 
whose  guidance  alone  I  hoped  lor  victory,  1  saw  none 
who  could  succeed  him  likely  to  lead  us  to  coiuiuest, 
and  I  aei-ouuteu  it  well  in  such  circumstances  to 
avoid  (kfiai." 

"And  on  what  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace 
to  be  contracted  '?"  said  Kiui,'  Richard,  painfully  sup- 
pressing the  passion  with  which  his  heart  was  almost 
Bursting. 

"These  were  not  intrusted  to  me,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard.  "I de- 
livered them  sealed  to  the  hermit." 

"  .\nd  for  what  hold  you  this  reverend  hermit  7— for 
fool,  madman,  traitor,  or  saint  7"  said  Richard. 

"His  folly  sire,"  leplied  tlie  shrewd  Scottishman, 
"I  hold  to  be  assumed  to  win  favour  and  reverence 
from  the  Pavniiiiric,  who  regard  madmen  as  the 
inspired  of  Heaven;  at  least  it  seemed  to  ine  as  ex- 
hibited only  occasionally,  and  not  as  nii.xin5|,  like 
natural  foUy,  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  mind." 

"Shrewdly  replied,''  said  the  monarch,  throwing 
himself  back  on  hi.s  couch,  from  which  he  had  half- 
rai.sed  himself.— "Now  of  his  penitence?" 

"His  penitence,"  continued  Kenneth,  "  appears  (o 
me  sincere,  and  the  fruits  of  remorse  for  some  dread- 
ful (Time,   for  which  he  seems,  in  his  own  opinion, 
condemned  to  reprobation." 
"  -Vnd  for  his  policy  ?"  said  King  Richard. 
"  Meihinks,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scottish  knight, 
he  despairs  of  the  security  of  Palestine,  as  of  his 
own  salvation,  by  any  means  short  of  a  miracle — at 
least,  since  the  arm  of  Richard  of  England  hath  ceased 
to  strike  for  it." 

"And  therefore,  the  cowa;J  policy  of  this  hermit 
is  like  that  of  these  miserable  princes,  who,  forgetful 
of  their  knighthood  and  their  faith,  are  only  resolved 
and  determined  when  the  quesiion  is  retreat,  and, 
rather  than  go  forward  against  an  aimed  Saracen, 
would  trample  in  their  fhglit  over  a  dying  ally  !" 

"Might  I  so  far  presume,  my  Lord  King,"  said  the 
Scottish  knight,  "this  discourse  but  heats  your 
disease,  the  enemy  from  which  Christendom  dreads 
more  evil,  than  from  armed  hosts  of  infidels." 

The  countenance  of  King  Richard  was,  indeed, 

more  flushed,  and  his  action  became  more  feverishly 

vehement,  as,   with  clenched  hand,  expanded   arm, 

t    and  flashing  eyes,  he  seemed  at  once  to  suffer  under 

I    bodily  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  under  vexation  of 

minri,  while  his  high  spirit  led  him  to  speak  on,  as  if 

j    in  contempt  of  both. 

1  "\'ou  can  flatter.  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "but  you 
J  escape  me  not.  I  must  know  more  from  you  than 
ij  you  have  vet  told  me.  Saw  you  my  royal  consort 
,  1    when  at  Engaddi  7" 

'  1  "To  my  knowledge — no,  my  lo!;d,"  replied  Sir  Ken- 
ij!  neth,  witli  considerable  perturbation;  for  he  remem- 
1. 1  bered  the  midrjght  procession  in  the  chapel  of  the 
i,i  rocks. 

i.'  "I  ask  you,"  said  the  King,  in  a  sterner  voice, 
,j;  "whctlier  you  were  not  in  the  chapel  of  the  Car- 
.ji'  melite  Nuns  at  Engaddi,  and  there  saw  Rerengaria, 
i[j|  Quetn  of  England,  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court,  who 

]  Went  thither  on  pilgrimage 7" 
,ll'  "My  lord,"  said'  Sir  Kenneth,  "1  will  speak  the 
^!  truth  as  in  the  confessional.  In  a  jubterranenn  chapel, 
jjji  to  which  the  anchorite  condiifted  me,  i  lieheld  a  choir 
J  [J  of  ladies  do  homage  to  a  rtlic  of  the  highest  sanc- 
gji  tity;  but  as  I  savv  not  their  faces,  nor  heard  their 
jj..  Voices,  unless  in  the  hymns  which  they  chanted,  I 
jjij  cannot  tell  whether  the  Q.ueeii  of  England  was  of  the 
'jji  bevy." 
"[      "And  was  there  no  one  of  these  ladies  known  to 

I      Sir  Kenneth  stood  silent. 

"1  ask  yoi!,"  said  Richard,  raising  himself  on  his 
dbow,  "as  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall 
know  by  your  answer  how  you  value  either  character 
—did  you,  or  aid  you  not,  know  any  lady  amongst 
that  band  of  worshippers 7" 

'/VIv  |fi>-d."  said  Kenneth,  n-:.'.  without  much  hesi- 
tfttun,  "  1  iiiight  gu(«8." 


"And  I  also  may  guess,"  said  the  King,  frowning 
sternly;  "  but  it  is  enough.  Leopard  as  you  are.  Sir 
Knight,  beware  tempting  the  lion's  paw.  Hark  ye— 
to  become  enamoured  of  the  moon  would  be  but  an 
act  of  folly;  but  to  leap  from  the  battlements  of  a 
lofty  tower,  in  the  wild  hope  of  coming  within  her 
sphere,  were  self-destructive  madness." 

At  this  moment  some  bustling  was  heard  in  the 
outer  apartment,  and  the  Kin;.',  hastily  changing  to 
his  more  natural  manner,  said.  "  Enough— begone 
— speed  to  De  Vaux,  and  send  him  hither  w^th  the 
Arabian  physician.  My  life  for  the  faith  of  the  Sol- 
dan  !  Would  he  but  abjure  his  false  law,  I  would  aid 
him  \yith  my  sword  to  drive  this  scuni  of  French  and 
Austrians  from  his  dominions,  and  think  Palestine  as 
well  ruled  by  hiin  as  when  her  kings  were  anointed 
by  the  decree  of  Heaven  itself." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  retired,  and  presently 
afterwards  the  chamberlain  announced  a  deputation 
from  the  Council,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  the  Ma- 
jesty of  England. 

"It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living  yet,"  w^aa 
his  reply.     "Who  are  the  reverend  ambassadors 7" 

"  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montserrat." 

"Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  .sick-beds,"  said 
Richard  ;  "  yet,  had  Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by  his 
couch  long  since. — Jocelvn,  lay  me  the  couch  more 
fairly,  it  is  tunibied  like  a  stormy  .sea — reach  me  yon- 
der steel  mirror— pa.ss  a  comb  through  my  hair  and 
beard.  They  look,  indeed,  likera  lion's  mane  than  a 
Christian  man's  locks — bring  water." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  trembling  chamberlain,  "the 
leeches  say  that  cold  water  may  be  fatal." 

"To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches!"  replied  the 
monarch;  "if  they  cannot  cure  me,  think  you  I  will 
allow  them  to  torment  me?— There,  then"— he  said, 
after  having  made  his  ablutions,  "admit  the  wor- 
shipful envoys;  they  will  now,  1  think,  scarcely  see 
that  disease  has  made  Richard  negligent  of  his 
person." 

The  celebrated  Master  of  the  Templars  was  a  tall, 
thin,  war-worn  man,  with  a  slow  yet  penetrating  eye. 
and  a  brow  on  which  a  thousand  dark  intrigues  had 
stamped  a  portion  of  their  obscurity.  At  the  head  of 
that  singulpr  body,  to  whom  their  order  was  every 
thing,  and  their  individuality  nothing— seeking  the 
advancement  of  its  power,  even  at  the  hazard  of  that 
very  religion  which  the  fraternity  were  originally 
associated  to  protect— accused  of  heresy  and  witch- 
craft, although  by  their  character  Christian  pries's — 
suspected  of  secret  league  with  the  .Soldan,  though 
by  oath  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Tem- 
ple, or  its  recovery — the  whole  order,  and  the  wholo 
personal  character  of  its  commander,  or  Grand  Mas- 
ter, was  a  riddle,  at  the  exposition  of  which  most 
men  shuddered.  The  Grand  Master  was  dressed  in 
his  white  robes  of  solemnity,  and  he  bare  the  abacus, 
a  mystic  staff"  of  office,  the  peculiar  form  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  singular  conjectures  and  com- 
mentaries, leading  to  suspicions  that  this  celebrated 
fraternity  of  Christian  knif^hts  were  embodied  under 
the  fou'est  symbols  of  Paganism. 

Conrade  of  ]VIontserrat  had  a  much  more  pleasing 
exterior  than  the  dnik  and  mysterious  priest-soldier 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Ho  was  a  handsome 
man,  of  middle  age,  or  something  past  that  term., 
hold  in  the  field,  sagacious  in  council,  gay  and  gallant 
in  times  of  festivity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  waa 
generally  accused  of  versatility,  of  a  narrow  and 
selfish  ambition,  of  a  desire  to  extend  his  own  prin- 
cipality, without  regard  to  the  weal  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  of  seeking  his  own  in- 
terest, by  private  negotiations  with  Saladin,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Christian  leaguers. 

\Vhen  the  usual  salutations  had  been  made  by 
these  dignitaries,  and  courteously  returned  by  King 
Richard,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  commenced  aa 
explanation  of  the  motives  of  their  visit,  serf,  as  h» 
said  they  were,  by  the  anxious  Kings  and  Princes 
who  composed  the  Council  of  the  Crusaders,  "lo 
inquire  into  the  health  of  their  magnanimous  ally,  the 
valiant  King  of  England." 

"  We  know  the  importance  in  wiiich  the  Princoi 
33* 
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of  the  Council  hold  our  health,'-  repliisd  the  English 
King;  "and  are  well  aware  how  much  they  must 
have  suffered  by  suppressing  all  curiosity  concerning 
it  for  fourteen  days,  for  fear,  doubtless,  of  aggravating 
our  disorder,  by  showing  their  anxiety  regarding  the 
event." 

The  flow  of  the  Marquis's  eloquence  being  checked, 
and  he  himself  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  this 
reply,  his  more  austere  companion  took  up  the  thread 
."if  the  conversation,  and,  with  as  much  dry  and  brief 
praviiy  as  was  consistent  with  the  presence  which 
he  addressed,  informed  the  King  that  they  came  from 
the  Council,  to  pray,  in  the  name  of  Christendom, 
"that  he  would  not  suffer  his  health  to  be  tampered 
with  by  an  infidel  physician,  said  to  be  despatched  by 
Saladin,  until  the  Council  had  taken  measures  to  re- 
move or  confirm  the  suspicion,  which  they  at  present 
conceived  did  attach  itself  to  the  mission  of  such  a 
person." 

■'  Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  and  Valiant  Order 
of  Knights  Templars,  and  you,  Most  Noble  Marquis 
of  Montserrat,"  replied  Richard,  "if  it  please  you  to 
retire  into  the  adjoming  pavilion,  you  shall  presently 
see  what  account  we  make  of  the  tender  remon- 
strances of  our  royal  and  princely  colleagues  in  this 
religious  warfare. 

The  Marquis  and  Grand  Master  retired  accord- 
ingly; nor  had  they  been  many  minutes  in  the  out- 
ward pavilion  when  the  Eastern  physician  arrived, 
accompanied  by  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  and  Kenneth 
of  Scotland.  The  baron,  however,  was  a  little  later 
of  entering  the  tent  than  the  other  two,  stopping, 
perchance,  to  issue  some  orders  to  the  warders 
without. 

As  the  Arabian  physician  entered,  he  made  his 
obeisance,  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  to  the  Marquis 
and  Grand  Master,  whose  dignity  was  apparent, 
both  from  their  appearance  and  their  bearing.  The 
Grand  Master  returned  the  salutation  with  an  e.\- 
pression  of  disdainful  coldness,  the  Marquis,  with  the 
popular  courtesy  which  he  habitually  practised  to 
men  of  every  rank  and  nation.  There  was  a  pause; 
for  the  Scotiish  knight,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  De 
Vaux,  presumed  not,  of  his  own  authority,  to  enter 
the  tent  of  the  King  of  England,  and,  during  this 
inierval,  the  Grand  Master  sternly  demanded  of  the 
iloslem, — "Infidel,  hast  thou  the  courage  to  practise 
thine  art  upon  the  person  of  an  anointed  sovereign 
of  tlie  Christian  host  ?" 

"The  sun  of  Allah,"  answered  the  sage,  "shines 
on  the  IVazarene  as  well  as  on  the  true  believer,  and 
his  servant  dare  make  no  distinction  between  tliem, 
when  called  on  to  exercise  the  art  of  healing." 

"  Misbelieving  Hakim,"  said  the  Grand  Blaster, 
"  or  whatsoever  they  call  thee  for  an  unbaptized  slave 
of  darkness,  dost  thou  well  know,  that  thou  shalt  be 
t')rn  asunder  by  wild  horses  should  King  Richard 
die  under  thy  cliar^e  ?" 

"  That  were  hard  justice,"  answered  the  physician ; 
"seeing  that  I  can  but  use  human  means,  and  that 
the  issue  is  written  in  the  book  of  light." 

"  Nay,  reverend  and  valiant  Grand  Master,"  said 
the  Marquis  of  ftlonlserrat,  "consider  that  this  learned 
man  is  not  acquainted  with  our  Christian  order, 
adopted  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  safety  of  his 
anointed.— Be  it  known  to  thee,  grave  physician, 
whose  skill  we  doubt  not,  that  your  wisest  course  is 
to  repair  to  the  prr-sence  of  the  illustrious  Council  of 
our  Holy  League,  and  there  to  give  account  and 
reckoning  to  such  wise  and  learned  leeches  as  they 
shall  nominate,  concerning  your  means  of  process 
and  cure  of  this  illustrious  patient;  so  shall  vou 
f-scape  all  the  danger,  which,  rashly  taking  sucli  a 
high  matter  upon  your  sole  answer,  you  may  else 
most  .ikely  incur." 

"  My  lords,"  said  El  Hr.kim,  "  I  understand  vou 
well.  But  knowledge  hath  its  champions  as  wcil  as 
your  military  art,  nay,  hath  sometimes  had  its  mar- 
tyrs as  well  as  religion.  I  have  the  command  of  my 
Bov?reign,  the  Soldan  Saladin,  to  heal  this  Nazarcne 
King,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Prophet,  I  will 
ooey  nis  commands.  If  I  fail,  ye  wear  swords  thirst- 
jig  for  the  blood  of  t.ie  faithful,  and  I  proffer  my  bodv 
*s  S'ca'-  weapons     But  1  will  not  reason  with  one 


uncircumcised  upon  the  virtue  of  the  medicines  of 
which  I  have  obtained  knowledge  through  the  graca 
of  the  Prophet,  and  I  pray  you  interpose  no  delay 
between  me  and  my  office. 

"  Who  talks  of  delay  ?"  said  the  Baron  de  Vaux, 
hastily  entering  the  tent ;  "  we  have  had  but  too  much 
already. — I  salute  you,  my  Lord  of  Montserrat,  and 
you,  valiant  Grand  Master.  But  I  must  present! j 
pass  with  this  learned  physician  to  the  bedside  of  my 
master." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  Norman- ITMinch, 
or  the  language  of  Ouie,  as  it  was  then  called,  '^  are 
you  well  advised  that  we  came  to  expostulate  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  of  the  Monarchs  and  Princes  of 
the  Crusade,  against  the  risk  of  permitting  an  infidel 
and  Eastern  physician  to  tamper  with  a  health  so 
valuable  as  that  of  your  master  King  Richard  1" 

"  Noble  Lord  Marquis,"  replied  the  Englishman, 
bluntly,  "  I  can  neither  use  many  words,  nor  do  I 
delight  in  listening  to  them — moreover,  I  am  much 
more  ready  to  believe  what  my  eyes  have  seen,  than 
what  my  ears  have  heard.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
heathen  can  cure  the  sickness  of  King  Richard,  and 
I  believe  and  trust  he  will  labour  to  do  so.  Time  is 
precious.  If  Mahommed— JMay  God's  curse  be  on 
liini  !— stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  with  such  fair 
purpose  as  this  Adonbec  el  Hakim  entertains,  I  would 
hold  it  sin  to  delay  him  for  a  minute — So,  give  ye 
God'en,  my  lords." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  "  the 
King  himself  said  we  should  be  present  when  this 
same  physician  dealt  upon  him." 

The  baron  whispered  the  chamberlain,  probably 
to  know  whether  the  Marquis  spoke  truly,  and  then 
replied,  "My  lords,  if  you  will  hold  your  patience,  you 
are  welcome  to  enter  "/ith  us:  but  if  you  interrupt,  by 
action  or  threat,  this  accomplished  physician  in  his 
dutVj  be  it  known,  that,  without  respect  to  your  high 
quality,  I  will  enforce  your  absence  from  Richard's 
tent;  for  know,  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  virtue 
of  this  man's  medicines,  that  were  Richard  himself 
to  refuse  them,  by  Our  Lady  of  Lanercost,  I  think  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  force  him  to  take  the  means 
of  his  cure  whether  he  would  or  no.— Move  onward, 
El  Hakim." 

The  last  word  was  spoken  in  the  lingua  franca. 
and  instantly  obeyed  by  the  physician.  The  Grand 
blaster  looked  grimly  on  the  unceremonious  old  sol- 
dier, but,  on  exchanging  a  glance  with  the  JMarquis, 
smoothed  his  frowning  brow  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  both  followed  De  Vaux  and  the  Arabian  into  the 
inner  tent,  where  Richard  lay  expecting  them,  with 
that  impatience  with  which  the  sick  man  watches  the 
step  of  his  physician.  Sir  Kenneth,  whose  attend- 
ance seemed  neither  asked  nor  prohibited,  felt  himself 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  entitled  to 
follow  thi-se  high  dignitaries,  but,  conscious  of  his 
inferior  power  and  rank,  remained  aloof  during  the 
scene  which  took  place. 

Richard,  when  they  entered  his  apartment,  irn- 
mediately  exclaimed,  "So  ho!  a  goodly  fellowship 
come  to  see  Richard  take  his  leap  in  the  dark. — My 
noble  allies,  I  greet  you  as  the  represcYitatives  of  our 
assembled  league;  Richard  will  again  be  amongst 
you  in  his  former  fashion,  or  ye  shall  bear  to  the  grave 
what  is  left  of  him. — De  Vaux,  lives  he  or  dies  he,[ 
thou  hast  the  thanks  of  thy  prince. — There  is  yet  an- 
other—Init  this  fever  hath  wasted  my  eyesight — what 
the  bold  Scot,  who  would  climb  Heaven  without  a] 
ladder?— he  is  welcome  too.— Come,  Sir  Hakim,  tc 
the  work,  to  the  work." 

The  physician,  who  had  already  inforrned  himselfi 
of  the  various  symptoms  of  the  King's  illness,  no» 
felt  his  pulse  for  a  long  time,  and  with  deep  attention) 
while  all  around  stood  silent,  and  in  breathless  ex 
pectation.    The  sage  next  filled  a  cup  with  sprin,' 
water,  and  dipt  into  it  the  small  red  purse,  which,  a  ■ 
formerly,  he  took  from  his  bosom.    When  he  seem&  -f 
to  think  it  sufficiently  medicated,  he  was  about  t 
offer  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  prevented  him,  by  .say- 
ing,   "Hold  an  instant.— Thou  hast  felt  my  pulse- 
let  me  lay  my  finger  on  thine. — I  too,  as  becomes 
good  knight,  know  something  of  thine  art." 

The  Arabian  yielded  his  hand  without  hesitatioi 
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and  his  Ions  slender  aark  fingers  were,  for  an  instant, 
enclosed,  and  alinosi  buried  in  the  hirge  cnlbldnicnt 
of  Kins  Riciiard's  hand. 

"  His  blood  beats  calm  as  an  infant's,"  said  the 
King;  "so  throb  not  tbtirs  who  poison  princes.  De 
Vaux,  whi'thcr  we  live  or  die,  dismiss  this  Hakim 
with  honour  and  safclv'— Commend  us.  friend,  to  the 
noble  Sahidin.  Should  I  die,  it  is  without  doubt  of 
his  faith— should  I  live,  it  will  be  to  thank  him  as  a 
warrior  would  desire  lo  be  thanked." 

He  then  raised  himself  in  bed,  took  the  cup  in  his 
hand,  and.  turning  to  the  Marquis  and  the  Grand 
IMaster,— "  Mark  what  I  say,  and  let  my  royal  bre- 
thren pledge  me  in  Cyprus  wine—'  To  the  immortal 
honou.-of  the  first  Crusader  who  shall  strike  lance  or 
sword  on  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  the  shame 
and  eternal  infamy  of  whomsoever  shall  turn  back 
from  the  plough  on  which  he  hath  laid  liis  hand !'  " 

He  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  resigned  it  to 
the  Arabian,  and  sunk  back,  as  if  exhausted,  upon 
the  cusliions  which  were  arran^^ed  to  receive  him. 
The  physician,  then,  with  silent  but  e.xpressiye  signs, 
directed  that  all  should  leave  the  tent  excepting  him- 
self and  De  Vaux,  whom  no  remonstrance  could 
induce  to  withdraw.  The  apartment  was  cleared 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER   X. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And,  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontent, 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous. 

lienery  IV.  Pari  I. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  stood  together  in  the  front 
of  the  royal  pavilion,  within  which  this  singular  scene 
had  passed,  and  beheld  a  strong  guard  of  bills  and 
bows  drawn  out  lo  form  a  circle  around  it,  and  keep 
at  a  distance  all  which  might  disturb  the  sleeping 
monarch.  The  soldiers  wore  the  downcast,  silent, 
and  sulleri  looks,  with  which  they  trail  their  arms  at 
a  funeral,  and  stepped  with  such  caution  that  you 
could  not  hear  a  buckler  ring,  or  a  sword  clatter, 
though  so  many  men  in  armour  were  moving  around 
the  tf-nt.  They  lowered  their  weapons  in  deep  reve- 
rence, as  the  dignitaries  passed  through  their  files,  but 
with  the  same  profound  silence. 

■'There  is  a  change  of  cheer  among  these  island 
dogs,"  said  the  Grand  Master  to  Conrade,  when  they 
had  passed  Richard's  Guards.  "  What  hoarse  tumult 
and  revel  used  to  be  before  this  pavilion  !  naught  but 
pitching  the  bar,  hurling  the  ball,  wrestling,  roaring 
of  songs,  clattering  of  wine-pots,  and  quaffing  of 
flagons,  among  these  burly  yeomeri,  as  if  they  were 
holding  some  country  wake,  with  a'  Maypole  in  the 
midst  of  them,  instead  of  a  royal  standard." 

"Mastifis  are  a  faithful  race,"  said  Conrade  ;  "and 
the  King  their  master  has  won  their  love  by  being 
ready  to  wrestle,  brawl,  or  revel  amongst  the  foremost 
of  them,  whenever  the  humour  seizedliim." 

"He  is  totally  compounded  of  humours  "  said  the 
Grand  jMaster.  "  Marked  you  the  pledge  he  gave  us, 
J*!  instead  of  a  prayer,  over  his  grace-cup  yonderl" 
J.  I  "He  would  have  felt  it  a  grace-cup,  and  a  well 
^  jpiced  one  too,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  were  Saladin  like 
L  '^ny  other  Turk  that  ever  wore  turban,  or  turned 
.,  3im  to  Slecca  at  call  of  the  Muezzin.    But  he  affects 


i.  jaith,  and  honour,  and  generosity,— as  if  it  were  for 
.  ^n  nnbaptized  dog  like  him  to  practise  the  virtuous 
'  I  je'iring  of  a  Christian  knight!  It  is  said  he  hath 
'ipplied  to  Richard  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
jnivalry!" 
"By  Saint  Bernard  !"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master, 
it  were  time  then  to  throw  off  our  belts  and  spurs, 
lir  Conrade.  deface  our  annorial  bearings,  and  re- 
Jjjounce  oui  burgonets,  if  the  highest  honour  of  Chris- 
TiJanity  were  conferred  on  an  unchristcned  Turk  of 
"*|fppcn(e." 

sfM   "You  rate  the  Soldan  cheap,"  replied  the  Marquis; 
i,yet  though  he  be  a  likely  man,  I  have  seen  a  better 
cathen  sold  for  forty  pence  at  the  bagnio." 
I'hey  \vere  now  near  their  horses,  which  stood  at 
distance  from  the  royal. tent,  prancin 


were  a.cended,  when  Conride,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  proposed  that  they  should  enjoy  the  cool- 
ness of  the  evening  breeze  which  had  aiisen,  and, 
dismissing  their  steeds  and  attendants,  vi'alk  home- 
wards to  their  own  quarters,  through  the  lines  of  the 
extended  (christian  camp.  The  Grand  Master  as 
sented,  and  they  proceeded  to  walk  together  accord- 
ingly, avoiding,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  more 
inhabited  parts  of  the  canvass  city,  and  tracing  the 
broad  esplanade  which  lay  oetween  the  tents  and  the 
e.xternal  defences,  where  they  could  converse  in  private, 
and  unmarked,  save  by  the  sentinels  as  they  passeu 
them. 

They  spoke  for  a  time  upon  the  military  points 
and  preparations  for  defence;  but  this  sort  of  dis- 
course, in  which  neither  seemed  to  take  interest,  at 
length  died  away,  and  there  was  a  long  pause,  which 
terminated  by  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  stopping 
short,  like  a  man  who  has  formed  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, and,  gazing  for  some  moments  on  the  dark 
inflexible  countenance  of  the  Grand  Master,  he  at 
length  addressed  him  thus:— "Might  it  consist  with 
your  valour  and  sanctity,  reverend  Sir  Giles  Amaury, 
I  would  pray  you  for  once  to  lay  aside  the  dark 
vizor  which  you  wear,  and  to  converse  with  a  friend 
barefaced." 
The  Templar  half-smiled. 

"There  are  light-coloured  masks,"  he  said,  "as 
well  as  dark  visors,  and  the  one  conceals  the  natural 
features  as  completely  as  the  other." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marquis,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
chin,  and  withdrawing  it  vyith  the  action  of  one  who 
unmasks  himself;  "  ifiere  lies  my  disguise.  And  now, 
what  think  you,  as  touching  the  interests  of  your  own 
Order,  of  the  prospects  of  this  Crusade?" 

"This  is  tearing  the  veil  from  my  thoughts  rather 
than  exposing  your  own,"  said  the  Grand  Master; 
"  yet  I  will  reply  with  a  parable  told  to  me  by  a  santon 
of  the  desert. —  A  certain  farnier  prayed  to  Heaven 
for  rain,  and  murmured  when  it  fell  npt  at  his  need. 
To  punish  his  impatience,  Allah,'  said  the  santon, 
'sent  the  Eluphraies  upon  his  farm,  and  he  was  de- 
stroyed with  all  his  possessions,  even  by  the  granting 
of  his  own  wishes.'  " 

"  Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  Marquis  Conrade  ; 
"  would  that  the  ocean  had  swallowed  up  nineteen 
parts  of  the  armaments  of  these  western  princes! 
what  remained  would  better  iiave  served  the  purpose 
of  the  Christian  nobles  of  Palestine,  the  wretched 
remnant  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Left 
to  ourselves,  we  might  have  bent  to  the  storrn,  or 
moderately  supported  with  money  and  troops,  we 
might  have  compelled  Saladin  to  respect  our  valour, 
and  grant  us  peace  and  protection  on  easy  terms.  But, 
from  the  extremity  of  dan.ger  with  which  this  power- 
ful Crusade  threatens  the  Soldan,  we  cannot  suppose, 
should  it  pass  over,  that  the  Saracen  vyill  suffer  any  one 
of  us  to  hold  possessions  or  principalities  in  Syria,  far 
less  permit  the  existence  of  the  Christian  military 
fraiernitie.s,  from  whom  they  have  experienced  so 
much  mischief" 

"Ay,  but,"  said  the  Templar,  "  these  adventurous 
Crusaders  may  succeed,  anu  again  plant  the  Cross  on 
the  bulwarks  of  Zion." 

"And  what  will  that  advantage  either  the  Order 
of  the  Templars,  or  Conrade  of  Montserrat  ?"  said  the 
Marquis. 

"You  it  may  advantage,"  replied  the  Grand  Master. 
"  Conrade  of  Montserrat  might  become  Conrade  King 
of  Jerusalem." 

"That  sounds  like  something,"  said  the  Marquia, 
"and  yet  it  rings  but  hollow. — Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
might  well  choose  the  crown  of  thorns  for  his  emblem. 
Grand  Master,  I  will  confess  to  you  I  have  caught 
some  attachment  to  the  Eastern  form  of  government ; 
A  pure  and  simple  monarchy  should  consist  but  of 
King  and  subjects.  Such  i.s  ihe  simple  and  pnmitiv» 
structure — a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  All  this  internal 
chain  of  feudal  dependence  is  artificial  nnd  sophisti- 
cated, and  I  would  rather  hold  thebatoo.i  of  my  poor 
marquisate  with  a  firm  gripe,  and  wield  it  after  my 
pleasure,  than  the  scepire  of  a  monarch,  to  be  m 
effect  restrained  and  curbed  by  rne  will  of  as  niary 
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iJerusalem.*  A  King  should  tread  freely,  Grand 
. blaster, ;and  should  not  be  controliL-d  by  here  a  ditch, 
;and  ilicrea  fence—here  a  feudal  privilese,  and  there  a 
mail-clad  baron,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  main- 
tain it.  To  sum  the  vs'hole,  I  am  aware  that  Guy  de 
Lusignan's  claims  to  the  throne  would  be  preferred  to 
mine,  if  Richard  recovers,  and  has  aught  to  say  in 
the  choice." 

"Enough,"  said  the  Grand  ^Master;  "thou  hast 
indeed  convinced  me  of  thy  sincerity.  Others  may 
hold  the  same  opinions,  but  few.  save  Conrade  of 
MontseiTat,  dared  frankly  avow  that  he  desires  not 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  rather 

firefers  Oein^  master  of  a  portion  of  its  fragments, 
ike  the  barbarous  islanders,  who  labour  not  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  goodly  vessel  from  the  billows,  ex- 
pecting rather  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  wreck." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  betray  my  counsel  ?"  said  Conrade, 
looking  sharply  and  suspiciously.  "Know,  for  cer- 
tain, that  my  tongue  shall  never  wrong  my  head,  nor 
my  hand  forsake  the  defence  of  either.  Impeach  me 
if  thou  wilt — I  am  prepared  to  defend  myself  in  the 
lists  against  the  best  Templar  who  ever  laid  lance  in 
rest."  ' 

"  Vef  thou  start's!  somewhat  suddenly  for  so  bold 
a  steed,"  said  tiie  Grand  Master.  "  However,  I  swear 
to  thee  by  the  Holy  Temple,  which  our  Order  is  sworn 
to  defend,  that  1  will  keep  counsel  with  thee  as  a  true 
comrade." 

"By  which  Temple?"  said  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat,  whose  love  of  sarcasm  often  outran  his  policy 
and  discretion;  "swearest  thou  by  that  on  the  hifl 
of  Zion,  which  was  iiuilt  by  King  Solomon,  or 
by  that  symbolical,  emblematical  edifice,  which  is 
said  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  counsels  held  in  the 
vaults  of  your  Preceptories,  as  something  which 
infers  the  aggrandizement  of  thy  valiant  andT venera- 
ble Order?" 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of 
death,  but  answered  calmly,  "By  whatever  temple  I 
swear,  be  assured,  Lord  Jlarquis,  my  oath  is  sacred. 
I  would  1  knew  how  to  bind  tlice  by  one  of  equal 
obligation." 

"I  will  swear  truth  to  thee,"  said  the  Marquis, 
laughing,  "  by  the  Earl's  coronet,  wliich  I  hope  to  con- 
vert, ere  these  wars  are  over,  into  something  better. 
It  feels  cold  on  my  brow,  that  same  slight  coronal ;  a 
duke's  cap  of  maintenance  were  a  better  protection 
Bgainst  such  a  night-breeze  as  now  blows,  and  a 
king's  crown  more  preferable  still,  being  lined  wit!i 
comfortable  ermine  and  velvet.  In  a  word,  our  inte- 
rests bind  us  together;  for  think  not,  Lord  Grand 
Master,  that,  were  these  allied  Princes  to  regain  Jeru- 
salem, and  place  a  king  of  their  own  choosing  there, 
they  would  suffer  your  Order,  any  inore  than  my  poor 
inarquisate,  to  retain  the  independence  which  we  now 
hold.  \o,  by  Our  Lady !  In  such  case,  the  proud 
Knights  of  Saint  John  must  again  spread  plasters, 
and  dress  plague-sores,  in  the  hospitals;  and  you, 
most  puissant  and  venerable  Knighis  of  the  Temple, 
mast  return  to  your  condition  of  simple  men-at-arms, 
sleep  three  on  a  pallet,  and  mount  two  upon  one  horse, 
as  your  present  seal  still  expresses  to  have  been  your 
ancient  most  simple  custom." 

"The  rank,  privileges,  and  opulence  of  our  Order 
prevent  so  much  degradation  as  you  threaten,"  said 
the  Templar,  haughtily. 

"These  are  your  bane,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat; 
"  and  you,  as  well  as  I,  reverend  Grand  !\Iaster,  know, 
that,  were  the  allied  Princes  to  be  successful  in  Pales- 
tine, it  would  be  their  first  point  of  policy  to  abate  the 
ndependence  of  your  Order,  which,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  vour  valour  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
you  would  long  since  have  experienced.  Give  ihein 
complete  success,  and  you  will  be  flung  aside,  as  the 

*  The  AssizTS  de  Jerusalem  were  the  direst  nf  feudal  law, 
««nipoiied  by  liodfre^  of  Buuione.  for  the  government  of  the 
Lb'...  kmgdom  of  Palestine,  wlieii  nxoiniuend  from  Uie  Sara- 
oeni>.  ''It  was  romnosed  willi  advice  of  tlie  patriareli  and 
Ooron.s.  tlie  ole'i^y  and  laity,  '  and  is,  says  the  historian  GibSon, 
'  a  precious  monument  of  feudatory  jurisprudence,  founded 
dpun  thc«  |iriiic>9(  »  A  faeUuiii  winch  were  esseolial  to  Uie 
iy«(rin 


splinters  of  a  broken  lance  are  tossed  out  of  the  tilt- 
yard." 

"There  maybe  truth  in  what  you  say,"  said  the 
Templar,  darkly  smiling  ;  "  but  what  were  our  hopes 
should  the  allies  withdraw  their  forces,  and  leave  Pa 
lestine  in  the  sra.sp  of  Saladin  ?" 

"Great  and  assured,"  replied  Conrade ;  "the  Sol 
dan  would  give  lar^e  provinces  to  maintain  at  his  be- 
hest a  body  of  well-appointed  Frankish  lances.  In 
Egypt,  in  Persia,  a  hundred  such  au.viliaries,  joined 
to  his  own  light  cavalry,  would  turn  the  battle  against 
the  most  feariul  odds.  This  dependence  would  be  hut 
for  atime — perhaps  during  the  life  of  this  enterprising 
Soldan — but,  in  the  East,  empires  arise  like  mush- 
rooms. Suppose  him  dead,  and  us  strengthened  with 
a  constant  succession  of  fiery  and  adventurous  spirits 
from  Europe,  what  might  we  not  hope  to  achieve,  un- 
controlled by  these  monarchs,  whose  dignity  thro%ys 
us  at  present  into  the  shade — and,  were  they  to  remain 
here,  and  succeed  in  this  expedition,  would  willingly 
consign  us  for  ever  to  degradation  and  dependence? 

"You  say  well,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Grand 
Master ;  "  and  your  words  find  an  echo  in  my  bosom. 
Yet  must  we  be  cautious ;  Philip  of  France  is  wise  as 
well  as  valiant." 

"True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily  di- 
verted from  an  expedition,  to  which,  in  a  moment  ol 
enthusiasm,  or  urged  by  his  nobles,  he  rashly  bound 
himself.  He  is  jealous  of  King  Richard,  his  natural 
enemy,  and  longs  to  return  to  prosecute  plans  of  am- 
bition nearer  to  Paris  than  Palestine.  Any  fair  pre- 
tence will  serve  him  for  withdrawing  from  a  scene,  in 
which  he  is  aware  he  is  wasting  the  force  of  his  king- 
doiTi." 

"  And  the  Duke  of  Austria  ?"  said  the  Templar. 

"Oh,  touching  the  Duke,"  returned  Conrade,  "hii 
self-conceit  and  folly  lead  him  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  do  Philip's  policy  and  wi.'dom.  He  conceives 
himself,  God  help  the  while,  ungratefully  tieated,  be- 
cause men's  mouths, — even  those  of  his  ow  n  minne- 
singers,*— are  filled  with  the  praises  of  King  Richard, 
whom  he  fears  and  hates,  and  in  whose  harm  lie 
would  rejoice,  like  those  unbred  dastardly  curs,  who, 
if  the  foremost  of  the  pack  is  hurt  by  the  gripe  of  the 
wolf,  are  much  more  likely  to  assail  the  sutlerer  from 
behind,  than  to  come  to  his  assistance. — But  where- 
fore tell  I  this  to  thee,  save  to  show  that  I  am  in  sin- 
cerity in  desiring  that  this  league  be  broken  up,  and 
the  country  freed  of  these  great  monarchs  with  theil 
hosts?  and  thou  well  knowest,  and  hast  thyself  seen, 
how  all  the  princes  of  influence  and  power,  one  alone 
excepted,  are  eager  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  Sol-; 
dan."  \ 

"I  acknowledge  it,"  said  the  Templar;  "ho  were(j 
blind  that  had  not  seen  this  in  their  last  deliberationa,f 
But  lift  yet  thy  mask  an  inch  higher,  and  tell  me  thy 
real  reason  for  pressing  upon  tiie  (^^ouncil  that  North- 
ern Englishman,  or  Scot,  or  whatever  you  call  yon- 
der Knight  of  the  Leopard,  to  carry  their  proposals 
for  a  treaty?" 

"  There  was  a  policy  in  it,"  replied  the  Italian ;  "  his 
character  of  native  of  Britain  was  sufficient  to  meet 
what  Saladin  refjuired,  who  knew  him  to  belong  to 
the  band  of  Richard,  while  his  character  of  Scot,  and 
certain  other  personal  grudges  which  I  wot  of,  retj-. 
dered  it  most  unlikely  that  our  envoy  should,  on  his 
return,  hold  any  communication  with  the  sick-bed  oi 
Richard,  to  whom  his  presence  was  ever  unaccept- 
able." 

"Oh,  too  fine-spun  policy,'' said  the  Grand  Master; 
"trust  me,  that  Italian  spiders'  webs  will  never  bind 
this  unshorn  Sampson  of  the  Isle — well  if  you  can  dc 
it  with  new  cords,  .and  those  of  the  toughest.  See  yoc 
not  tiiattheenvoy  whom  you  have  selected  so  carefully, 
hath  brought  us,  in  this  phvsician,  the  means  of  re- 
storing the  lion-hearted,  bull-necked  Englishman,  tc 
prosecute  his  Crusading  enterprise;  and,  so  soon  as 
he  is  able  once  more  to  rush  on,  which  of  the  princei 
dare  hold  back?— They  must  follow  him  for  ven 
shnme,  although  they  would  march  under  the  Lannei" 
of  Satan  as  soon." 

"Be  content,"  said  Conrade  of  iMontserrat ;  "er 
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this  physician,  if  he  work  by  any  thing  short  of  mira- 
culous np'encv,  can  accomijhsh  Richard's  cure,  it  may 
be  possible  to  put  some  open  rupture  betwixt  tlm 
Frenchman,  at  least  the  Aiistri:in,  and  his  allies  of 
Fn^u'lnnd,  so  that  the  breach  shall  be  irreconcilable; 
and  Richard  may  arise  from  his  bed,  perhaps  to  coni- 
nnnd  ins  own  native  troops,  but  never  again,  by  his 
sole  energy,  to  wield  the  force  of  the  whole  Crusade." 

"Thou  art  a  willing  archer,"  said  the  Temijlar; 
'but,  Conrade  of  Montserrai,  thy  bow  is  over  slack 
to  carry  an  arrow  to  the  mark." 

He  then  stopt  short,  cast  a  suspicious  glance  to  see 
that  no  one  overheaid  hiin,  and  taking  Conrade  by 
the  hand,  pressed  it  eagerly  as  he  looked  the  Italian 
.11  the  face,  and  repeated  slowly, — "Richard  arise 
fr()m  his  bed,  say'st  thou  7— Conrade,  he  nmst  never 
arise !" 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  started— "  What  !— 
spoke  you  of  Richard  of  England— of  Cceurde  Lion— 
tlie  champion  of  Christendom  7" 

His  cheek  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled  as 
he  spoke.  The  Templar  looked  at  him,  with  his  iron 
visage  contorted  into  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"Know'st  thou  what  thou  look'st  like.  Sir  Conrade, 
nt  this  moment?  Not  like  the  oolitic  and  valian-t 
Marquis  of  Montscrrat— not  like  him  vyho  wouKl  di- 
rect the  Council  of  Princes,  and  determine  the  fate  of 
empires — but  like  a  novice,  who,  stumbling  upon  a 
conjuration  in  his  master's  booic  of  gramarye,  has 
raised  the  devil  when  he  least  thoui'ht  of  it,  and  now 
stands  terrified  at  the  spirit  which  appears  before 
h:m." 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  Conrade,  recovering  himself, 
"that  unless  some  other  sure  road  could  be  aiscovered 
— thou  hast  hinted  at  that  which  leads  most  direct  to 
our  purpose.  But,  blessed  i\Iary !  we  shall  become 
the  curje  of  all  Europe,  the  malediction  of  every  one, 
from  the  Pope  on  his  throne  to  the  very  beggar  at  the 
church  gate,  who,  ragged  and  leprous,  in  the  Inst  ex- 
treiTiity  of  human  wretchedness,  shall  bless  himself 
that  he  is  neither  Giles  Amaury,  nor  Conrade  of 
Montscrrat." 

"If  thou  takest  it  thus,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
mlh  the  same  composure  which  characterized  him  all 
ihrough  this  remarkable  dialogue,  "lot  us  hold  there 
nas  nothing  passed  between  us— that  we  have  spoken 
in  our  s'eep— have  awakened,  and  the  vision  is  gone." 

"It  never  can  depart,"  answered  Conrade. 

"Visions  of  ducal  crowns  and  kingly  diadems  are, 
indeed,  somewhat  tenacious  of  their  place  in  the  ima- 
gination," replied  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Well,"  answered  Conrade,  "  let  me  Ijut  first  try  to 
break  peace  between  Austria  and  England." 

Theyparted.— Conrade  remained  standing  still  upon 
ihe  spot,  and  watching  the  flowing  white  cloak  of  the 
Templar,  as  he  stalked  slowly  away,  and  gradually 
disappeared  amid  the  fast-sinking  darkness  of  the 
Oriental  night.  Proud,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and 
politic,  the  Marquis  of  Montscrrat  was  yet  not  cruel 
by  nature.  He  was  a  voluptuary  and  an  epicurean, 
and,  like  many  who  profess  this  character,  was  averse, 
even  upon  selfish  motives,  from  inflicting  pain,  or  wit- 
nessing acts  of  cruelty  ;  and  he  retained  also  a  general 
sense  of  respect  for  his  own  reputation,  which  some- 
.  limes  supplies  the  want  of  the  belter  principle  by  which 
reputation  is  to  be  maintained. 

"I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watciied  the 
point  at  which  he  had  seen  the  last  slight  wave  of  the 
Templar's  mantle, — "I  have,  in  truth,  raised  the  devil 
with  a  vengeance !  Who  would  have  thought  this 
stern  ascetic  Grand  Master,  whose  whole  fortune  and 
misfortune  is  merged  in  that  of  his  Order,  would  be 
willing  to  do  more  for  its  advancement,  than  I  who 
labour  for  my  owri  interest  ?  To  check  this  wild  Cru- 
sade was  my  motive,  indeed,  but  I  durst  not  think  on 
the  ready  mode  which  this  determined  priest  has  dared 
to  suggest— yet  it  is  the  surest— perhaps  even  the 
safest. 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditations,  when  his 
.  muttered  soliloquy  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  a  little 
distance,  which  proclaimed  with  the  emphatic  tone  of 
a  herald,— "Remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre  !" 
_  The  exhortation  was  echoed  from  post  to  post,  for 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  sentinels  to  raise  this  cry  from 


time  to  time  upon  their  periodical  watch,  that  the  host 
of  the  Crusaders  might  always  have  in  their  remem- 
brance the  purpose  of  their  being  in  arms.  But  though 
Conrade  was  familiar  with  the  custorn,  and  had  heard 
the  warning  voice  on  all  former  occasions  as  a  matter 
of  habit ;  yet  it  came  at  the  present  moment  so  strong- 
ly in  contact  with  his  own  train  of  thought,  that  it 
seemed  a  voice  from  Heaven  warning  him  againsr 
the  iniquity  which  his  heart  meditated.  He  lookea 
around  anxiously,  as  if,  like  the  patriarch  of  old, 
though  from  very  different  circumstances,  he  was  ex- 
pecting some  ram  cauglit  in  a  thicket— some  substi 
tu'ion  for  the  sacrifice,  which  his  comrade  proposed 
to  otter,  not  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  to  the  Moloch 
of  their  own  ambition.  As  he  looked,  the  broad  folds 
of  the  ensign  of  England,  heavilv  distending  itself  to 
the  failing  night-breeze,  caught  liis  eye.  It  was  dis- 
played upon  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  which  perhaps  of  old  some  Hebrew  chief 
or  champion  had  chosen  as  a  meinorial  of  his  place  of 
rest.  If  so,  the  name  was  now  forgotten,  and  the 
Crusaders  had  christened  it  Saint  George's  Mount, 
because  from  that  commanding  height  the  banner  of 
Engla-nd  was  supereminently  displayed,  as  if  an  em- 
blem of  sovereignty  over  the  many  distinguished,  no- 
ble, and  even  royal  ensigns,  which  floated  in  lower 
situations. 

A  quick  intellect  like  that  of  Conrade  catches  ideas 
from  the  glance  of  a  moment.  A  single  look  on  the 
standard  seemed  to"  dispel  the  uncertainty  of  ir.ind 
which  had  atlected  him.  He  walked  to  his  pavilion 
with  the  hasty  and  determined  step  of  one  who  has 
adopted  a  plan  which  he  is  resolved  to  achieve,  dis- 
missed the  almost  princely  train  who  waited  to  attend 
him,  and,  as  he  committed  himself  to  his  couch, 
muttered  his  amended  resolution,  that  the  milder 
means  are  to  be  tried  before  the  more  desperate  are 
resorted  to. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I  sit  at  the  board  of  the 
Archduke  of  Austria— we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
to  advance  our  purpose,  before  prosecuting  the  dark 
suggestions  of  this  Templar." 


CHAPTER  XL 

One  tiling  is  certain  in  our  Northern  land 
Allow  that  birtli,  or  valour,  wealtli,  or  wit, 
GivH  each  precedence  to  their  possessor, 
Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence, 
As  come.s  the  lime-hound  on  the  roebuck's  traco, 
Sliall  pull  tliem  down  each  one. 

Sir  David  Lindsay. 

Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  first  pos- 
sessor of  that  noble  country  to  whom  the  princely 
rank  belonged.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  ducal 
sway  in  the  German  empire,  on  account  of  his  near 
relationship  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Stern,  and 
held  under  his  government  the  finest  provinces  which 
are  watered  by  the  Danube.  His  character  has  been 
stained  in  history,  on  account  of  one  action  of  violence 
and  perfidy,  which  arose  out  of  these  very  transac- 
tions in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  yet  the  shame  of  bavins 
made  Richard  a  prisoner,  when  he  returried  through 
his  dominions,  unattended,  and  in  disguise,  was  not 
one  which  flowed  from  Leopoldjs  natural  disposition. 
He  was  rather  a  weak  and  a  vain,  than  an  ambitious 
or  tyrannical  prince.  His  mental  powers  resembled 
the  qualities  of  his  person.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and 
handsome,  with  a  complexion  in  which  red  and  white 
was  strongly  contrasted,  and  had  long  flowing  locks  of 
fair  hair.  But  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  hisgait, 
which  seemed  as  if  his  size  was  not  animatca  by 
energy  suflScient  to  put  in  motion  such  a  mass;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  wearing  the  richest  dresses,  it 
always  seemed  as  if  they  became  him  no:.  As  a 
prince,  he  appeared  too  little  familiar  with  his  own 
dignity,  and  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  his 
authority  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he  fre- 
quently thought  himself  obliged  to  recover,  by  acta 
and  expressions  of  ill-timed  violence,  the  ground 
which  might  have  been  easily  and  gracefully  main- 
tamed  by  a  little  more  presence  of  mind  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  controversy. 

Not  only  were  these  deficiencies-  visible  tn  otUers 
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but  the  Archduke  himself  could  not  but  sometimes 
diiertain  a  painful  consciousness  that  he  was  not 
altogether  fit  to  maintain  and  assert  the  high  rank 
whicii  he  had  acquired ;  and  to  this  was  joined  the 
strong,  and  sonietimes  the  just  suspicion,  that  others 
esteemed  him  lightly  accordingly. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Crusade,  with  a  most 
princelv  attendance,  Leopold  had  desired  much  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Richard,  and  had 
made  such  advances  towards  cultivating  his  regard, 
as  ihe  King  of  England  ought,  in  policy,  to  have  re- 
ceived and  answered.  But  the  Archduke,  though  not 
deficient  in  bravery,  was  so  infinitely  inferior  toCceur 
de  Liori  in  that  ardoijr  of  mind  whicii  wooed  danger 
as  a  bride,  that  the  King  very  soon  held  him  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  contempt.  Richard,  also,  as  a  Nor- 
man Prince,  a  people  with  whom  temperance  was 
liabitual,  despised  the  inclination  of  the  German  for 
tlie  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  particularly  his  liberal 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine.  For  these,  and  other 
personal  reasons,  the  King  of  England  very  soon 
looked  upon  the  Austrian  Piince  witii  feelings  of  con- 
tempt, whicii  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  or  modify, 
and  which,  therefore,  were  speedily  remarked,  and  re- 
turned with  deep  hatred,  by  the  suspicious  Leopold. 
The  discord  between  them  was  fanned  by  the  secret 
and  politic  arts  of  Philip  of  France,  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  monarchs  of  the  time,  who,  dreading  the 
fiery  and  overbearing  character  of  Richard,  consider- 
ing him  as  his  natural  rival,  and  feeling  offended, 
moreover,  at  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  he,  a 
vassal  of  France  for  his  continental  domains,  con- 
ducted himself  towards  his  liege  lord,  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  own  party,  and  weaken  that  of  Richard, 
by  uniting  the  Crusading  princes  of  inferior  degree,  in 
resistance  to  what  he  termed  the  usurping  authority 
of  the  King  of  England.  Such  was  the  slate  of 
politics  and  opinions  entertained  by  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  wheii  Conrade  of  Montserrat  resolved  upon 
employing  his  jealousy  of  England  as  the  means  of 
dissolving,  or  loosening  at  least,  the  league  of  the 
Crusaders. 

Tiie  ti:ne  which  he  chose  for  his  visit  was  noon, 
and  the  pretence,  to  present  the  Archduke  with  some 
choice  Cypnis  wine  which  had  lately  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  discuss  its  comparative  merits  with  those 
of  Hungary  and  of  the  Rhine.  An  intimation  of  his 
puipose  was  of  course  answered  by  a  courteous  invita- 
tion to  partakeof  the  Archducal  meal,  and  every  effort 
was  used  to  render  it  fitting  the  splendour  of  a  sove- 
reign prince.  Vet,  the  refined  tasteof  the  Italian  saw 
inore  cumbrous  profusion,  than  elegance  or  splendour, 
in  the  display  of  provisions  under  which  the  board 
groaned. 

The  Germans,  though  still  possessing  the  martial 
and  frank  character  of  their  ancestors,  who  subdued 
the  Romari  empire^  had  retained  withal  no  slight 
tingeof  their  barbarism.  The  practices  and  principles 
of  chivalry  were  not  carried  to  such  a  nice  pitch 
amongst  them,  as  amongst  the  French  and  English 
itnight.s,  nor  were  they  strict  observers  of  the  pre- 
scribed rules  (if  society,  which  among  those  nations 
were  supposed  to  express  the  height  of  civilization. 
Sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Archduke,  Conrade  was  at 
once  stimnedand  amused,  with  the  clang  of  Teutonic 
sounds  assaidtinghis  earson  all  sides,  notwithstand- 
ing the  solemnity  of  a  princely  banquet.  Their  dress 
srenied  equally  fantastic  to  him,  many  of  the  Austrian 
nobles  retainins  their  long  beards,  and  almost  all  of 
them  wearin"  short  jerkins  of  various  colours,  cut, 
and  flourished,  and  fringed,  in  a  manner  not  common 
in  Western  Europe. 

Numbers  of  dependents,  old  and  voung,  attended 
m  the  pavilion,  mingled  at  times  in  the  conversation, 
ri'ceived  from  their  masters  the  relics  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  devoured  them  as  they  stood  behind  the 
backs  of  the  company.  Jesters,  dwarfs,  and  min- 
Birels,  were  there  in  unusual  numi>ers,  and  more  noisy 
iind  intrusive  than  they  were  permiiti'd  to  be  in  better 
;  L-gu.ated  society.  As  they  were  allowed  to  share 
Ireeij  i.'  th(;  wine,  winch  flowed  round  in  large  quan- 
tities, liieir  licensed  tumult  was  the  more  excessive. 

All  this  while,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clamour  and 
txiiitusion  which  would  better  have  become  a  German 


tavern  during  a  fair,  than  the  tent  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  tlie  Archduke  was  waited  upon  with  a  minute- 
ness of  form  and  observance,  which  showed  how 
an.xious  he  was  to  inaintain  rigidly  the  state  and  cha- 
racter to  which  his  elevation  had  entitled  him.  He 
was  served  on  the  knee,  and  only  by  pages  of  noble 
blood,  fed  upon  plate  of  silver,  and  drank  his  Tokay  and 
Rhenish  wines  from  a  cup  of  gold.  His  ducal  mantle 
was  splendidly  adorned  wuh  ermine,  his  coronet 
might  have  equalled  in  value  a  royal  crown,  and  his 
feet,  cased  in  velvet  shoes,  (the  length  of  which, 
peaKS  included,  might  he  two  feet,}  rested  upon  a  foot- 
stool of  solid  silver.  Bat  it  serv?a  partly  to  intimate 
the  character  of  the  man,  that,  although  desirous  to 
show  attention  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  whom 
he  had  courteously  placed  at  his  i;ight  hand,  he  gave 
much  more  of  his  attention  to  his  spruch-sprechcr, 
tliat  is,  his  man  of  conversation,  or  saver  of  sayings, 
who  stood  behind  the  Duke's  right  shoulder. 

This  personage  v.as  well  attired,  in  a  cloak  and 
doublet  of  black  velvet,  the  last  of  which  was  deco- 
rated with  various  silver  and  gold  coins,  stitched 
upon  it,  in  memory  of  the  munificent  princes  who 
had  conferred  them,  and  bearing  a  short  staff,  to 
which  also  bunches  of  silver  coins  were  attached  by 
rings,  which  he  jingled  by  way  of  attracting  atten- 
tion, when  he  was  about  to  say  any  thing  which  he 
judged  worthy  of  it.  This  person's  capacity  in  the 
household  of  the  Archduke,  was  somewhat  betwixt 
that  of  a  minstrel  and  a  counsellor;  he  was  by  turns 
a  flntterer,  a  poet,  and  an  orator;  and  those  who  de- 
sired to  be  well  with  the  Duke,  generally  studied  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  the  spruch-sprecher. 

Lest  too  much  of  this  officer's  wisdom  should  be- 
come tiresome,  the  Duke's  other  shoulder  was  occu- 
pied by  his  hoJI'-narr.  or  court  jester,  called  Jonas 
Schwanker,  who  made  almost  as  much  noise  with 
his  fooPs  cap,  bells,  and  bauble,  as  did  the  orator,  or 
man  of  talk,  with  his  jingling  batoon. 

These  two  personages  threw  out  grave  and  comic 
nonsense  alternately,  while  the  master,  laughing  or 
applauding  them  himself,  yet  carefully  watcjied  the 
countenance  of  his  noble  guest,  to  discern  wnat  im- 
pressions so  accomplished  a  cavalier  received  from 
this  display  of  Austrian  eloquence  and  wit.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  man  of  wisdom  or  the  man 
of  folly  contributed  most  to  the  amusement  of  the 
party,  or  stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of  their 
princely  master;  but  the  sallies  of  both  seemed  e.Kcel- 
iently  well  received.  Sometimes  they  became  rivals 
for  tne  conversation,  and  clanged  their  flappers  in 
•emulation  of  each  other,  with  a  most  alarming  con- 
tention; but,  in  general,  they  seemed  on  such  good 
terms,  and  so  accustomed  to  support  each  other's 
play,  that  the  spruck-sprtchcr  often  condescendetl  'e 
follow  up  the  jester's  witticisms  with  an  e.xplanatiou, 
to  render  them  more  obvious  to  the  capacity  of  the 
audience ;  so  that  his  wisdom  became  a  sort  of  corn- 
mentary  on  the  buffoon's  folly.  And  sometimes,  in 
requital,  the  hoff-narr,  with  a  pithy  jest,  wound  up 
the  conclusion  of  the  orator's  tedious  harangue 

\V^hatever  his  real  sentiments  might  be,  Conrade 
took  especial  care  that  his  countenance  should  ex- 
press nothing  but  satisfaction  svilh  what  he  heard, 
and  smiled  or  applauded  as  zealously,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  the  Archduke  himself,  at  the  solemn  folly  of 
the  spruch-sprcchcv,  and  the  gibbering  v'^  of  the 
fool.  In  fact,  he  watched  carefully  until  me  one  or 
other  should  introduce  some  topic,  favourable  to  the 
purpose  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  England  waB 
brought  on  the  carpet  by  the  jester,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  Dickon  of  the  Broom  (which 
irreverent  epithet  he  substituted  for  Richard  Planta- 
genet)  as  a  subject  of  mirth,  acceptable  and  inex- 
haustible. The  orator,  indeed,  was  silent,  and  it  was 
onh' when  applied  to  by  Conrade,  that  he  observed, 
"The  stnlslii,  ox  broom-plant,  was  an  emblem  o£ 
humility:  and  it  would  be  well  wiien  those  who  wore 
it  would  remember  the  warning." 

The  allusion  to  the  illustrious  badge  of  Plantagenet  t 
was  thus  rendered  sufficiently  manifest,  and  Jonas  i 
Schwanker  observed,  that  they  who  humbled  them-  i 
selves  had  been  e.valted  with  a  vengeance. 
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"Honour  unto  whom  lioiiour  is  due,"  answered 
the  JIarqdis  of  Mont«errat ;  "  we  liave  all  had  some 
part  in  these  marches  and  battles,  and  methiiiks 
other  piitices  miijlit  share  a  little  in  tiie  renown  which 
Ricliard  of  England  enjrrosses  amongst  minstrels 
and  viinne-siii^ers.  Has  no  one  of  tlie  Joyeuse 
scienee  here  present  a  soii^  in  praise  of  the  royal 
Archduke  of  Austria,  our  princely  entertainer?'' 

Tliree  minstrels  emuloiisly  stepped  forward  with 
voice  and  harp.  Two  were  silenced  .with  diHiciiliy 
by  the  spruch-sprechei;  wlio  seemed  lo  act  as  master 
of  the  revels,  and  a  hearing  was  at  length  procured 
for  the  poet  preferred,  who  smitf,  in  iiigh  German, 
stanza.^  which  may  be  thus  iratislated : — 

What  brave  chief  shall  lienii  the  forces, 
Wliere  tlie  red-cro-"  lejrions  gatlierl 

Best  of  tiorsemen,  best  of  horses, 
Higliest  liead  and  fairest  featlier. 

Here  the  orator,  jingling  his  staff!  interrupted  the 
bard  to  intimate  to  the  party,  wliat  they  might  not 
Save  inferred  from  the  description,  that  their  royal 
host  was  t!ie  party  indicated,  and  a  full  crowneti 
eoblet  went  round  to  the  acclamation — Hoch  Icbe  der 
Herzos  Leopold!  Another  stanza  followed. 

Ask  not  Austria  w  liy.  midst  princes, 
Still  lierb,inncr  rises  highest; 

Ask  as  well  the  strong  winded  eagle, 
Wliy  to  Heaven  he  soars  the  nighest 

■'The  eagle,"  said  the  expounder  of  dark  sayings, 
"  is  the  cognizance  of  our  noble  lord  the  Archduke — 
of  his  royal  Grace,  I  would  say — and  the  eagle  flies 
the  highest  and  nearest  to  the  sun  of  all  thefeathered 
creation." 

"The  lion  hath  taken  a  spring  above  the  eagle," 
said  Conrade,  carelessly. 

The  Archduke  reddened,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
speaker,  while  the  spi-uch-sprerhcr  ansvvered,  after  a 
minute's  consideration,  "The  Lord  Marquis  will  par- 
don me — a  lion  cannot  fly  above  an  eagle,  because  no 
lion  linth  got  wings." 

"Except  the  lion  of  Saint  Mark,"  responded  the 
jester. 

"That  is  the  Venetian's  banner,"  said  the  Duke, 
"but  assuredly,  that  amphibious  race,  half  nobles, 
half  merchants,  will  not  dare  to  place  their  rank  in 
comparison  with  ours?" 

"Nav,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetian  lion  that  I 
spoke,''  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat ;  "  but  of  the 
three  lions  passant  of  England — formerly,  it  is  said, 
they  were  leopards,  but  now  they  are  become  lions  at 
all  points,  and  must  take  precedence  of  beast,  fish,  or 
fowl,  or  wo  worth  the  gainstander." 

"Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  Austrian, 
bow  cop.siderably flushed  with  wine;  "think  you  that 
Richard  of  Enaland  asserts  any  pre-eminence  over 
the  free  sovereigns  who  have  been  his  voluntary  allies 
in  this  Crusade  ?" 

"I  know  not  but  from  circumstances,"  answered 
'^■rtJirade;  "yonder  hangs  his  banner  alone  in  the 
miasi  of  our  camp,  as  if  he  were  king  and  general- 
issimo of  our  whole  Christian  army." 

"And  do  you  endure  this  so  patiently,  and  speak  of 
it  so  coldly  f'  said  the  Archduke. 

"Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "it  cannot 
concern  the  poor  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  contend 
against  an  injury,  patiently  submitted  to  by  such 
potent  princes  as  Philip  of  France  and  Leopold  of 
Austria.  What  dishonour  you  are  pleased  to  submit 
io,  cannot  be  a  disgrace  to  me." 

Leopold  closed  his  fist,  and  struck  on  the  table  with 
violence. 

"  I  have  told  Philip  of  this,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  often 
I  tAld  him  that  it  was  cur  duty  to  protect  the  inferior 
pnnces  against  the  usurpation  of  this  Islander — but 
he  answers  me  ever  with  cold  respects  of  their  reia- 
I  Uoiis  together  as  suzerain  and  vassal,  and  that  it 
,  wrre  impolitic  in  him  to  make  an  open  breach  at  this 
k  lime  and  period." 

\  "The  world  knows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said  Con- 
i  rade,  "and  will  judge  his  submission  to  be  policv. — 
fYours,  my  lord,  you  can  yourseif  alone  account  for  ; 
.'^ut  I  do'ibt  not  you  have  deep  reasons  for  submitting 
)to  English  domination." 

"  I  siJ'tnit !"  said  Leonoid,  i'ldignanily— -"  /,  the 


Archduke  of  Austria,  .so  important  and  vital  a  limb 
of  the  Holy  Roman  empire — 7  submit  myself  to  this 
King  of  half  an  island — this  grandson  of  a  Norman 
bastard  ! — .No,  by  Heaven  !  The  camp,  and  all  Chris- 
tendom, shall  see  that  I  know  how  to  right  myself 
and  whether,  I  yield  ground  one  inch  to  the  English 
bandog. — Up,  my  lieges  and  merry-men,  up  and  fol- 
low me  I  We  will — and  that  withoiu  losing  one  instant 
place  the  eagle  of  Austria,  where  she  shall  float  aa 
high  as  ever  floated  the  cognizance  of  king  or  kaisar." 

^Vitli  that  he  starteci  from  his  seat,  ami,  amidst  the 
Mimultuoiis  cheering  of  his  guests  and  followers,  made 
for  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  seized  his  own  ban- 
ner, which  stood  pitched  before  it. 

"Nay,  mv  lord,"  said  Conrade,  affecting  to  inter- 
fere, "it  will  blemish  your  wisdom  to  make  an  afl'ray 
in  the  camp  at  this  hour,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
submit  to  the  usurpation  of  England  a  little  longer 
than  to" 

"Not  an  hour — not  a  moment  longer,"  vociferated 
the  Di.ke ;  and,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  shouting  guests  and  attendants,  marched 
hastily  to  the  central  mount,  from  which  the  banner 
of  England  floated,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  standard- 
spear,  as  if  to  pluck  it  from  the  ground. 

"My  master,  my  dear  master!"  said  Jonas 
Schwanker,  throwing  his  arms  about  the  Duke — 
"  take  heed — lions  have  teeth"-; 

"And  eagles  have  claws  !"  said  the  Duke,  not  relin- 
quishing his  hold  en  the  banner-statti  yet  hesitating 
to  pull  it  from  the  ground. 

The  speaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such 
was  his  occupation,  had  nevertheless  some  intervals 
of  sound  sense.  He  clashed  his  staff  loudly,  and 
Leopold,  as  if  by  habit,  turned  his  head  towards  his 
man  of  counsel. 

"The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air," 
^aid  the  spruch-sprecher,  "as  is  the  lion  among  the 
beasts  of  the  field — each  has  his  dominion,  separated 
as  wide  as  England  and  Germany— do,  thou,  nobie 
eagle,  no  dishonour  to  the  princely  lion,  but  let  j'our 
banners  remain  floating  in  peace  side  by  .side." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  banner-spear, 
and  looked  round  for  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  but  ha 
saw  him  not;  for  the  Marquis,  so  soon  as  tie  saw  the 
mischief  afoot,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
crowd,  taking  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  e.-rpress  be- 
fore several  neutral  persons  his  regret,  that  liie  Arch- 
duke should  have  chosen  the  hours  after  dinner  to 
avenge  any  wrong  of  which  he  might  think  he  had  a 
right  to  complain.  Not  seeing  his  guest,  to  whom  h« 
wished  more  particularly  to  have  addressed  himself, 
the  Archduke  said  aloud,  that,  having  no  wish  to 
breed  dissension  in  the  army  of  the  Cross,  he  did 
but  vindicate  his  own  privileges  and  right  to  stand 
upon  an  equality  with  the  King  of  England,  withoiu 
desiring,  as  he  might  have  done,  to  advance  his  ban- 
ner, which  he  derived  from  Emperors,  his  progenitors, 
above  that  of  a  mere  descendant  of  the  Counts  of 
Anjou;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  a  cask 
of  wine  to  be  brought  hither  and  pierced,  for  regaling 
the  by-standers,  who,  with  tuck  of  drum  and  sound 
of  music,  quafi'ed  many  a  carouse  round  the  Austrian 
standard. 

This  disorderly  scene  was  not  acted  without  a  de- 
gree of  noise,  which  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

The  critical  hour  nad  arrived,  at  which  the  physi- 
cian, according  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  had  predicted 
that  his  royal  patient  might  be  awakened  with  safety, 
and  the  sponge  had  been  applied  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  leech  had  not  made  many  observations  ere 
he  assured  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  that  the  fever  had 
entirely  left  his  sovereign,  and  that  such  was  the 
happy  sirength  of  his  constitution,  it  would  not  be 
even  necessnij',  as  in  most  cases,  to  give  a  second 
dose  of  the  powerful  medicine.  Richard  himself 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and 
rubbing  his  eyes,  he  demanded  of  De  Vaiix  what 
present  sum  of  money  was  in  the  royal  coffers. 

The  baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the 
amount. 

"It  matters  not,"  said  Richard;  "be  it  grt^a'er  or 
smaller,  bestow  it  all  on  this  learned  leech,  wtio  hatii, 
I  trust,  given  me  back  again  tc  vhe  service  of  th» 
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Cnipade.    If  it  be  less  than  a  thousand  byzants,  let  ] 
•lim  have  jewels  to  make  it  up." 

■'I  sell  not  the  wisdom  with  wliich  .\liah  has  en- 
dowcrl  me,"  answered  the  Arabian  physician;  "and 
b.;  it  known  to  you,  great 'Prince,  that  the  divine 
medicine,  of  which  you  have  partaken,  would  lose  its 
ellects  in  my  unwortiiy  iiands,  did  1  exchans^e  its 
virtues  either  for  gold  or  diamonds." 

"The  Physician  refiiseth  a  gratuity!"  said  De 
N'aux  to  himself.  "This  is  more  extraordinary  than 
his  being  a  hundred  years  old." 

"Thomas  de  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "  thou  knowest 
no  courage  but  what  belongs  to  the  sword,  no  bounty 
and  virtue  inU  what  are  used  in  chivalry— I  tell  thee 
that  this  3Ioor,  in  his  independence,  might  set  an 
example  to  them  who  account  themselves  the  flower 
of  knighthood." 

'It  i»  reward  enough  for  me,"  said  the  Moor, 
fi)l(i;n:^  his  arms  on  iiis  bosom,  and  innintaining  an 
attitude  at  once  respectful  and  digniried,  "  that  so 
great  a  King  as  the  Melech  Ric*  should  thu.s  speak 
of  his  servant. — But  now,  let  me  pray  you  again  to 
compose  yourself  on  your  couch  ;  for  ihqugli  I  think 
there  needs  no  farther  repetition  of  the  divine  draught, 
yet  injury  might  ensue  from  any  too  early  e.^ertion, 
ere  your  strength  be  entirely  restored." 

"I  mustoliey  ihee.  Hakim,"  said  the  King;  "yet, 
believe  me,  my  bosom  feels  so  free  from  the  wasting 
fire,  which  for  so  many  days  hath  scorched  it,  that  I 
care  not  how  soon  I  e.vpose  it  to  a  brave  man's  lance. 
— But  hark!  what  mean  these  shouts,  and  tliat  dis- 
tant niusic  in  the  camp  ']  Go,  Thomas  de  Vaux,  and 
make  inquiry." 

"It  is  the  Archduke  Leopold,"  said  De  Vau.x,  re- 
turning after  a  minute's  absence,  "  who  makes  with 
his  pot-companions  some  procession  through  the 
camp." 

"The  drunken  fool!"  exclaimed  Kir.g  Richard, 
"can  he  not  keep  his  brutal  inebriety  within  the  veil 
of  his  pavihon,  tliat  he  must  needs  show  his  shame  to 
all  Ciiristendoni? — What  say  you.  Sir  jMnrquis  '?"  he 
added,  addressing  himself  to  Conrade  of  Montserrat, 
who  at  that  moment  entered  the  tent. 

'Thus  much,  honoured  Prince,"  answered  the 
IMarquis,  "  that  I  delight  to  see  your  JIajesly  so  well, 
and  so  far  recovered  ;  and  that  is  a  Ion"  speech  for 
any  oiie  to  make  who  has  partaken  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria's  hospitality." 

"What!  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic 
wine-skin,"  said  the  monarch;  "and  what  frolic  has 
he  found  out  to  cause  all  this  disturbance'!  Truly, 
Sir  Conrade,  I  have  still  held  you  so  good  a  reveller, 
•hat  I  wonder  at  your  quitting  the  game." 

De  Vaux,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the  King, 
now  exerted  himself,  by  look  and  sign,  to  make  the 
Marquis  understand  that  he  should  say  nothing  to 
Richard  of  what  was  passing  without.  But  Conrade 
understood  not,  or  heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

"What  the  Archduke  does,"  he  said,  "is  of  little 
conserruence  to  any  on';,  least  of  all  to  himself,  since 
he  proliably  knov.'s  not  w-hat  he  is  acting — ye*.,  to 
Bay  truth,  it  is  a  gambol  I  should  not  like  to  share  in, 
since  he  is  pulling  down  the  banner  of  England  from 
Saint  Ceqrge's  Mount  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  yon- 
der, and  displaying  his  own  in  its  siead." 

"Wh.^t  say'st  thou?"  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a 
tone  which  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Marquis,  "let  it  not  chafe  your 
Highness,  that  a  fool  should  act  according  to  his 
folly" 

"  Speak  not  to  me,"  said  Richard,  springing  from 
his  couch,  and  casting  on  his  clothes  with  a  despatch 
which  SI  i;mtd  marvellous—"  speak  not  to  nie.  Lord 
JIarquis !— De  Multon,  1  command  thee  speak  not  a 
word  to  me~he  that  breathes  but  a  syllable,  is  no 
fri'ind  to  Richard  Plantagenet.— Hakim,  be  silent,  I 
charge  thee !" 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clothing  him- 
self, and,  with  the  last  word,  stiatched  his  sword 
fiorn  ttie  pillar  of  the  tent,  and  without  anv  other 
Weapon,  or  calling  any  attendance,  he  rushed  out  of 
his  pavilion.  Conrade,  holding  up  his  hands,  as  if 
in  asion.jhment,  seenu-d  willing  to  enter  into  con- 
*  Kidiard  was  thuB  callud  bv  tUo  Eastern  natiuiis. 


versation  with  De  Vaui,  but  Sir  Thomas  pushed 
rudely  past  him.  and  calling  to  one  of  the  royal 
equeries,  said  hastily, — -"Fly  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
quarters,  and  let  him  get  his  men  together,  and  fol- 
low me  instantly  to  Saint  George's  I\Iount.  Tel' 
him  the  King's  fever  has  left  his  blood,  and  settled  in 
his  braiii." 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  com- 
prehended, by  the  startled  attendant  whom  De  Vaux 
addressed  thus  hastih",  the  equery  and  his  feliow- 
sers-ants  of  the  roval  cliamber  rushed  hastily  into  tlie 
tents  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  ar.d  quickly  spread 
an  alarm,  as  general  as  the  cause  seemed  vague, 
through  the  whole  British  forces.  The  FLngiisli  st>l- 
diers,  waked  in  alarm  from  that  noon-day  rest  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  had  taught  them  to  enjov  as  a 
luxury,  hastily  asked  each  other  the  cause  of  the  tu- 
mult, and,  without  waiting  an  answer,  supplied  by  the 
force  of  their  own  fancy  the  w-ant  of  information. 
Some  said  the  Saracens  were  in  the  camp,  some  that 
the  King's  life  was  attempted,  some  that  he  had  died 
of  the  fever  the  preceding  night,  many  that  he  waa 
assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  nobles 
and  ofiicers,  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  common  men 
to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder,  laboured 
onlv  to  get  their  followers  under  arms  and  under 
authority,  lest  their  rashness  should  occasion  some 
great  misfortune  to  the  Crusading  army.  The  Eng- 
lish trumpets  sounded  h/ud,  shrill,  and  continuously. 
The  alarm-cry  of"  Bows  and  bills — boNvs  and  bills!" 
was  heard  from  quarter  to  quarter,  again  and  again 
shouted,  and  again  and  again  answered  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ready  warriors,  and  their  national  invo- 
cation, "  Saint  George  for  merry  England  !" 

The  alarm  went  through  the  nearest  quarter  of  the 
camp,  and  men  of  all  the  various  nations  assembled, 
where,  perhaps,  every  people  in  Christendom  had 
their  representatives,  flew  to  arms,  and  drew  together 
under  circumstances  of  general  confusion,  of  which 
they  knew  neither  the  cause  nor  the  object.  It  was, 
however,  lucky,  amid  a  scene  so  threatening  that  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  while  he  hurried  after  De  Vaux's 
summons,  with  a  few  only  of  the  readiest  English 
men-at-arms,  directed  the  rest  of  the  English  host  to 
be  drawn  up  and  kept  under  arms,  to  advance  to 
Richard's  succour  if  necessity  should  require,  but  in 
fit  array,  and  under  due  command,  and  not  with  the 
tumultuary  haste  which  their  owri  alarm,  and  zeal 
for  the  King's  safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  nipan  while,  without  regarding  for  one  in- 
stant the  shouts,  the  cries,  the  tumult,  which  began 
to  thicken  arotmd,  Ricliard,  with  his  dress  in  the  last 
disorder,  and  his  sheathed  blade  under  his  arm,  pur- 
sued his  way  with  the  utmost  speed,  followed  only  by 
De  Vaux,  and  one  or  two  household  servants,  to 
Saint  George's  Mount. 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuosity 
only  had  excited,  and  pissed  the  quarter  of  his  own 
gallant  troops  of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Gaseony,  and 
Anjou,  before  the  disturbance  had  reached  tiiein. 
although  the  noise  accompanying  the  German  n-vel 
had  induced  many  of  the  soldiery  to  get  on  foot  to 
listen.  The  handl'iil  of  Scots  were  also  quartered  in 
the  vicinity,  nor  had  they  been  disturbed  by  the  up- 
roar. Kut  the  King's  person,  and  his  haste,  wen 
both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who, 
aware  that  danger  must  be  afoot,  and  hastening  to 
share  in  it,  snatclied  his  shield  and  sword,  and  united 
himself  to  De  Vaux,  who  with  some  difficulty  kept 
pace  with  his  impatient  and  fiery  master.  De  Vaux 
answered  a  look  of  curibsity,  which  the  Scottish  : 
knight  directed  towards  him,  with  a  shrug  of  his  i 
broad  shoulders,  and  they  continued,  side  by  side,  W 
pursue  Richani's  steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  Saint  George'a 
Mount,  the  sides  as  well  as  platform  of  which  wer« 
now  surrounded  and  crowded,  ))arilv  by  those  bo   fli 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Austria's  reimue,  who  were  S- 
celebraiimr,  with  shouts  of  lubilee,  the  act  which  tliejr  ||^ 
considered  as  an  assertion  of  national  honour  ;  partly 
by  bvstanders  of  diHereni  nations,  whom  ilishke  to'' 
the  English,  or  mere  curiosity,  had  assembled  toge- 
ther, to  witness  the  end  of  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings.     Through   this  disorderly  troop  Kjc.hard   :v 
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burst  his  way,  like  a  sfoodly  ship  under  full  sail, 
whicli  cltaves  her  forcible  passage  throui^li  the  roll- 
ing bi!low8,  and  heeds  not  that  they  unite  after  her, 
passage,  and  roar  upon  her  stern. 

The  summit  of  the  eminence  was  a  small  level 
epaef>,  on  whieh  were  tiitched  the  rival  banners,  sur- 
rounded still  by  the  .Anliduke's  friends  and  retinue. 
In  the  midst  of  the  circle  was  Leoiwld  himself,  still 
contcmplaiins;  with  self-satisfaction  the  deed  he  had 
done,  and  still  listeniiii;  to  the  shouts  of  ai)plause 
vliieh  hi.s  partisans-  i)estowed  with  no  sparing  breath. 
While  he  was  in  this  state  of  self-trra'ulation,  Rich- 
ard burst  into  the  circle,  attended,  itideed,  only  by 
two  men,  but  in  his  own  headlong  energies  an  irre- 
Eistible  host. 

"  Who  has  dared,"  he  said,  layirig  his  hands  upon 
tlie  Austrian  standard,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  like 
the  sound  which  precedes  an  earthquake;  "  who  has 
dartd  to  place  this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banoer  of 
Eni;!and  7" 

The  .\rchduke  wanted  not  personal  couraj<e,  and  it 
was  impossible  he  cotdd  hear  this  question  without 
reply.  Vet,  so  much  was  he  troubled  and  surprised 
[ly  llie  unexpected  arrival  of  Richard,  and  aflected  by 
the  general  awe  inspired  by  his  ardent  and  unyielding 
character,  that  the  demand  was  twice  retieated,  in  a 
tone  whiih  seemed  to  challenge  heaven  and  earth, 
ere  the  Archduke  replied,  with  such  firmness  as  he 
could  command,  "It  was  I.  Leopold  of  Austria." 

"Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard, 
"presently  see  the  rate  at  which  his  banner  and  his 
pretensions  are  held  by  Richard  of  England." 

So  savins,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splinter- 
ed it  to  pieces,  threw  the  banner  itself  on  the  ground, 
and  placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

"Thus,"  said  he,  "I  trample  on  the  banner  of  Aus- 
tria !— Is  there  a  knight  among  yourTeutouic  chivalry, 
dare  impeach  my  deed  ?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence;  but  there  are  no 
braver  men  than  the  Germans. 

"I!"  and  "I!"  and  "I!"  was  heard  from  several 
knights  of  the  Duke's  followers;  and  he  himself  ad- 
ded his  voice  to  those  which  accepted  the  King  of 
England's  defiance. 

"Why  do  we  dally  thits?"  said  the  Earl  Wal- 
lenrode,  a  gigantic  warrior  from  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary:  "Brethren,  and  nob'e  gentlemen,  this 
man's  foot  is  on  the  honour  of  your  country — Let 
gs  rescue  it  from  violation,  and  down  with  the  pride 
of  England  !" 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  at 
the  King  a  blow  which  might  have  proved  fatal, 
bad  not  the  Scot  intercepted  and  caught  it  upon  his 
shield. 

"  I  have  sworn,"  said  King  Richard— and  his  voice 
Was  heard  above  all  the  tiiiiiult,  which  now  waxed 
wild  and  loud — "never  to  strike  one  whose  shoulder 
Ijears  the  cross ;  therefore  live,  Wallenrode— but  live 
ID  remember  Richard  of  England." 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian  rourid 
the  waist,  and,  uimiatched  in  wrestling,  as  in  other 
military  exercises,  hurled  him  backwards  with  such 
violence  that  the  mass  tlew,  as  if  discharged  from  a 
military  engine,  not  only  through  the  ring  of  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scene,  but  over 
t^ieedgeof  the  mount  itself,  down  the  steep  side  of 
y^ich  Wallenrode  rolled  headlong,  until,  pitching  at 
fength  upon  his  shoulder,  he  dislocated  the  bone,  a.id 
lay  like  one  dead.  This  almost  supernatural  display 
of  strength  did  not  encourage  either  the  Duke  or  any 
of  his  foVjwers,  to  renew  a  personal  contest  so  in- 
auspiciously  commenced.  Those  who  stood  farthest 
Dack  did,  indeed,  clash  their  swords,  and  cry  out, 
"Cut  the  island  mastiff'  to  pieces!"  but  those  who 
w.jie  nearer,  veiled,  perhaps,  their  personal  fears 
jnut-r  an  affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for  the 
niost  pari,  "Peace!  peace!  the  peace  of  the  Cross 
—the  peace  of  Holy  Church,  and  our  Father  the 
Pope!" 

These  various  cries  of  the  assailants,  contradicting 
each  other,  showed  their  irresolution  ;  while Richaiir, 
his  foot  still  on  the  archducal  banner,  glared  round 
him,  wi'h  an  eye  that  seemed  to  seek  an  enemy,  and 
from  which  the  angry  noblrs  shrank  appalled,  as 
V«L.  V. 


from  the  threatened  grasp  of  a  lion.  De  Vaiix  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  kept  their  places  beside 
him;  and  though  the  swords  which  they  held  were 
still  sheathed,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  prompt  to 
protect  Richard's  person  to  the  very  last,  and  their 
size  and  remarkable  strength  plainly  showed  the  de- 
fence would  be  a  desperate  one. 

Salisbury  and  his  attendants  were  also  nowdrawing 
near,  with  bills  and  partisans  brandished,  and  bows 
alreadv  bended. 

At  this  moment.  King  Philip  of  France,  attended 
by  one  or  two  of  his  nobles,  came  on  the  platform  to 
iiKjuire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  made  gc? 
tures  of  surprise  at  finding  the  King  of  England 
raised  froin  his  sick-bed,  and  confronting  their  com- 
mon ally  the  Duke  of  Austria,  in  such  a  menacing 
and  insulting  posture.  Richard  himself  blushed  at 
being  discovered  by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  res- 
pected as  much  as  he  disliked  his  person,  in  an  atti- 
tude neither  becoming  his  character  as  a  monarch, 
nor  as  a  Crusader;  and  it  vvas  observed  that  he 
withdrew  his  foot,  as  if  accidentally,  from  the  dis- 
honoured banner,  and  exchanged  his  look  of  violent 
emotion  for  one  of  affected  composure  and  indifler- 
ei::ce.  Leopold  also  strugsled  to  attain  some  degree 
of  calmness,  mortified  as  he  was  by  having  been  seen 
by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively  submitting  to  the 
insults  of  the  fiery  King  of  England. 

Possessed  of  inany  of  those  royal  qualities  for 
which  he  was  termed  by  his  subjects  the  August, 
Philip  might  be  ternitd  the  Ulysses,  as  Richard  was 
indisputably  the  Achilles,  of  the  Crusade.  The  King 
of  France  vvas  stigacious,  wise,  deliberate  in  council, 
steady  and  calm  in  action,  seeing  clearly,  antl  steadily 
pursuing,  the  nteasures  most  for  the  interest  of  his 
kingdom— dignified  and  royal  in  his  deportn;ent, 
brave  in  person,  but  a  politician  rather  than  a  war- 
rior. The  Crusade  vrould  have  been  no  choice  of  his 
own,  but  the  spirit  was  contagious,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  enforced  upon  him  by  the  church,  and  by 
the  unanimous  wi.'jh  of  his  nobility,  lii  any  other 
situation,  or  in  a  milder  age,  his  character  might  have 
stood  higher  than  that  of  the  adventurous  Cceur  de 
Lion ;  but  in  the  Crusade,  itself  an  undertaking 
wholly  irrational,  sound  reason  was  thequality,  of  all 
others,  least  estimated,  and  the  chivalric  valour  which 
both  the  age  and  the  enterprise  demanded,  vvas  con- 
sidered as  dehased,  if  nungkd  wiih  tlie  least  touch 
of  discretion.  So  that  the  merit  of  Philip,  compared 
with  that  of  his  haughty  rival,  showed  like  the  clear 
blue  minute  flame  of  a  lamp,  placed  near  the  glare 
of  a  huge  blazing  torch,  which,  not  possessing  hall 
the  utility,  makes  ten  tinies  more  impression  on  tlie 
eye.  Philip  felt  his  inferiority  in  public  opinion,  with 
the  pain  natural  to  a  high-spirited  prince:  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  such  opportunities 
as  offtjred,  for  placing  his  own  character  in  more  ad- 
vantageous contrast  with  that  of  his  rival.  The  pre- 
sent seemed  one  of  those  occasions,  in  which  prudence 
and  calmness  might  reasonably  expect  to  triumph 
over  obstinacy  and  impetuous  violence. 

"What  means  this  unseemly  broil  betwixt  the 
sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross — the  royal  Majesty  of 
England  and  the  princely  Duke  Leopold  ?  How  is  it 
possible  that  those  who  are  the  chiefs  and  pillars  of 
this  holy  expedition" 

"A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,"  said 
Richard,  enraged  inwardly  at  finding  himself  placed 
on  a  sort  of  equality  with  Leopold,  y^t  not  knowing 
how  to  resent  it, — "this  duke,  or  prince,  or  pillar,  3 
you  will,  hath  been  insolent,  and  I  have  chastised 
him—that  is  all.  Here  is  a  coil,  forsooth,  'oecause  o/ 
spurning  a  hound !" 

"Majesty  of  France,"  said  the  Dukt,  "I  appeal 
to  you  and  every  sovereign  prince  against  liie  foul 
indignity  which  1  have  sustained.  This  King  of 
England  hath  pulled  down  my  banner— torn  and 
trampled  on  it." 

"  Because  he  had  the  audacity  to  plant  i  oesido 
mine,"  said  Richnrd. 

"My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me,"  replied  th« 
Duke,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  Philip. 

"Assert  such  equality  for  thy  person,"  said  King 
Richard,  "and,  by  St.  George,  1  will  treat  thy  persnp 
34 
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as  I  did  tliv  broidered  kerchief  there,  fit  but  for  the 
meanest  use  to  which  kerchief  may  be  put." 

".Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  England,"  said 
Philip,  ''and  I  will  presently  show  Austria  that  he  is 
wrong  in  this  matter.— Do  not  think,  noble  Duke,"  he 
continued,  "  that  in  permitting  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land to  occupy  the  highest  point  in  our  camp,  we,  the 
independent  sovereigns  of  the  Crusade,  acknowledge 
any  inferioritv  to  the  royal  Richard.  It  were  incon- 
sistent to  think  so ;  since  even  the  oritlamnie  itself— the 
preat  banner  of  France,  to  which  the  royal  Richard 
himself,  in  respect  of  his  French  possessions,  is  but 
a  vassal- holds  for  the  present  an  inferior  place  to 
the  Lions  of  England.  But  as  sworn  brethren  of  the 
Cross,  military  pilgrims,  who,  laying  aside  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  this  world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords 
the  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  myself,  and  the 
other  princes,  have  renounced  to  King  Richard,  from 
respect  to  his  high  renown  and  great  feats  of  arms, 
that  precedence,  which  elsewhere,  and  upon  other 
motives,  would  not  have  been  yielded.  I  am  satisfied, 
that  when  your  royal  ^race  of  Austria  shall  have 
considered  this,  you  will  express  sorrow  for  having 
placed  your  banner  on  this  spot,  and  that  the  royal 
Majesty  of  England  will  then  g  ve  satisfaction  for 
the  insult  he  has  ofrered." 

The  spruch-sprecher  and  the  jester  had  both  retired 
to  a  safe  distance  when  matters  seemed  coming  to 
blows,  but  returned  when  words,  their  own  rom- 
modity,  seemed  agam  about  to  become  the  order  of 
the  day. 

The  man  of  proverbs  was  so  delighted  with  Philip's 
politic  speech,  that  he  clashed  his  batoon  at  the  con- 
clusion, by  way  of  emphasis,  and  forgot  the  presence 
in  which  he  was,  so  far  as  to  say  aloud,  that  he  him- 
self had  never  said  a  wiser  thing  in  his  life. 

"It  may  be  so,"  whispered  Jonas  Schwanker,  "but 
we  shall  be  whipt  if  you  speak  so  loud." 

The  Duke  answered  sullenly,  that  he  would  refer 
his  quarrel  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Crusade 
— a  mjtion  which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as  qua- 
lified to  take  away  a  scandal  most  harmful  to  Chris- 
tendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  list- 
ened to  Philip  until  his  oratory  seemed  e.^hausted, 
and  then  said  aloud,  "I  am  drowsy— this  fever  hangs 
about  me  still.  Brotherof  France,  thou  art  acquainted 
with  my  humour,  and  that  I  have  at  all  times  but 
fesv  words  to  spare— know,  therefore,  at  once,  I  will 
submit  a  matter  touching  the  honour  of  England, 
neither  to  Prince,  Pope,  nor  Council.  Here  stands 
my  banner— whatsoevcrpennon shall  be  reared  within 
three  butts'  length  of  it— ay,  were  it  the  oritlamme, 
of  which,  you  were,  I  think,  but  now  speaking,  shall 
be  treated  as  that  dishonoured  rag;  nor  will  I  yield 
other  satisfaction  than  that  which  these  poor  limbs 
can  render  in  the  lists  to  any  bold  challen2;e — ay,  were 
It  against  five  champions  instead  of  one. 

"  iVow,"  said  the  jester,  whispering  his  companion, 
"that  is  as  complete  a  piece  of  folly,  as  if  I  myself 
had  suiJ  it— but  yet,  I  think,  there"  may  be  in  this 
matter  a  greater  fool  than  Richard  vet." 

"And  who  may  that  be?"  askcJ  the  man  of  wis- 
dom. 

"  Philip."  said  the  jester,  "or  our  own  Royal  Duke, 
should  eitlier  accept  the  challenge — But  oh,  most  sage 
sprurli-spreclier,  what  excellent  kings  would  tliou 
and  I  have  made,  since  those  on  whose  heads  these 
cr"wns  have  fallen,  can  play  the  proverb-monger  and 
ine  fj.)l  as  completely  as  ours^-lves !" 

While  these  worthies  plied  their  offices  apart,  Philip 
answered  cahnly  to  the  almost  injurious  defiance  of 
Ricliard,— "1  came  not  hither  to  awaken  fresh  quar- 
rels, contrary  to  the  oath  we  have  sworn,  and  the  holy 
cause  in  winch  we  have  engaged.  1  pan  from  my 
brother  of  England  as  brothers  should  part,  and  the 
onU'  strife  between  the  Lions  of  England  and  the 
Lilies  of  France  shall  be,  which  shall  be  carried 
deepest  into  the  ranks  of  the  infidels." 

"1'  is  a  bargain,  my  royal  brother,"  said  Richard, 
stretching  out  his  hand  with  all  the  frankness  which 
belonged  to  his  rash  but  generous  disposition  ;  "  and 
eoon  may  we  have  the  opportunity  to  try  this  gallant 
%iid  fratei-nal  wager." 


"  Let  this  noble  Duke  a'so  partake  ia  the  friendship 
of  this  happy  moment,"  said  Philip;  and  ihe  Duke 
approached,  half-sullenly,  half-willingly  to  enter  into 
some  accommodation. 

"I  think  not  of  fools,  nor  of  their  folly,"  said  Rich- 
ard, carelessly ;  and  the  Archduke,  turning  his  back 
on  him,  withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Richard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  glowworm  courage,"  he  said, 
"  that  shows  only  by  night.  I  must  not  leave  this 
banner  unguarded  in  darkness— by  daylight  the  look 
of  the  Lions  will  alone  defend  it.  Here,  Thomas  ot 
Gi Island,  I  give  thee  the  charge  of  the  standard — 
watch  over  the  honour  of  England." 

"  Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"  and  the  life  of  Richard  is  the  safety  of  England— I 
must  have  your  Highness  back  to  your  tent,  and  that 
without  farther  tarriance." 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  nurse,  De 
Vau.x,"  said  the  King,  smiling;  and  then  added,  ad- 
dressing Sir  Kenneth,  "Valiant  Scot,  I  owe  thee  a 
boon,  and  I  will  pav  it  richly.  There  stands  the  ban- 
ner of  England  !  Watch  it  as  a  novice  does  his  ar- 
mour on  the  night  before  he  is  dubbed— Stir  not  from 
it  three  spears'  length,  and  defend  it  with  thy  body 
against  injury  orinsult — Sound  thy  bugle,  if  thou  art 
assailed  by  more  than  three  at  once.  Dost  thou  un- 
dertake the  charge  7" 

"\Villingly,"  said  Kenneth  ;  "and  will  discharge  it 
upon  penalty  of  my  head.  I  will  but  arm  me,  and 
return  hither  instantly." 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took  for- 
mal leave  of  each  other,  hiding  under  an  appearance 
of  courtesy,  the  grounds  of  complaint  which  eith.-r 
had  against  the  other— Richard  against  Philip,  for 
what  he  deemed  an  officious  interference  betwixt  him 
and  Austria,  and  Philip  against  Coenr  de  Lion,  for 
the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  his  mediation  had 
been  received.  Those  whom  this  disturbance  had. 
assembled,  now  drew  off  in  different  directions,  leav- 
ing the  contested  mount  in  the  same  solitude  wnich 
had  subsisted  till  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  bravado. 
jMen  judged  of  the  events  of  the  day  according  to 
their  partiality:  and  while  the  English  charged  the 
Austrian  with  having  afforded  the  first  ground  of 
quarrel,  those  of  other  nations  concurred  in  casting 
the  greater  blame  upon  the  insular  haughtiness  and 
assuming  character  of  Richard. 

"Thou  seest,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Momserrat  to 
the  Grand  Master  of  tlie  Templar^?,  "  that  subtle 
courses  are  more  efieciive  than  violence.  I  have, 
unloosed  the  bonds  which  held  together  thisbunch  of 
sceptres  and  lances— thou  wilt  see  them  shcrtly  fall 
asunder." 

"I  would  have  called  thy  plan  a  good  one,"  said 
the  Templar,  "had  there  been  but  one  man  of  cou- 
rage among  yonder  cold-blooded  Austrians,  to  sever 
the  bonds  of  which  you  speak,  with  his  sword.  A 
knot  that  is  unloosed  may  again  be  fastened,  but  not 
so  the  cord  which  has  been  cut  to  pieces." 


CHAPTER  XI 
TU  woman  thatstiducss  all  mankind. — Gat. 

In  the  days  of  chivaliy,  a  dangerous  post,  or  a  pe 
rilous  adventure,  was  a  reward  frequently  assigned 
to  military  bravery  as  a  compensation  for  its  former 
trials  ;— just  as,  in  ascending  a  precipice,  the  sur- 
mounting one  crag  only  Lifts  the  climber  to  points  yet 
more  dangerous. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  rode  clear  and  high: 
in  heaven,  when  Kenneth  of  Scotland  stood  upon  hi8 
watch  on  Saint  George's  Mount,  beside  the  banner 
of  England,  a  solitary  sentinel,  to  protect  the  emblem 
of  that  nation  against  the  insults  which  niight  be 
meditated  among  the  thousands  whom  Richard's; 
pride  had  made  his  enemies.  High  thoughts  rolled, 
one  after  each  other,  upon  the  mind  of  the  warrior. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  gained  some  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  chivalrous  monarch,  who  till  now  had 
not  seemed  to  distinguish  him  among  the  crowds  ol  ' 
brave  men  whom  his  renown  had  assembleil  undei 
liis  banner,  and  Sir  Kenneth  little  recked  that  the,  , 
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displny  of  royal  regard  conpistcd  inplacins;  liim  upon 
a  post  so  perilous.  The  d»-volion  of  his  nnihitious 
and  liigh-placed  affection,  inflamed  his  inihtary  en- 
thusiasm. Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in 
almost  any  conceivable  circumstances,  those  which 
had  lately  occurred  iiad,  in  some  degree,  diminished 
the  distance  between  lulilh  and  hiinsejf.  He  upon 
whom  Kichard  had  conferred  the  distinction  of  guard- 
ing his  banner,  was  no  longer  an  adventurer  of  slight 
note,  but  placed  within  the  regard  of  a  princess, 
although  he  was  as  far  ao  ever  from  her  level.  An 
unknown  and  obscure  fate  could  not  now  be  his.  If 
he  was  surprised  and  slain  on  the  post  which  had 
been  assigned  him,  his  death — and  he  resolved  it 
should  be  glorious— must  deserve  the  praises,  as  well 
as  call  down  the  vengeance,  of  Ccpur  de  Lion,  and 
be  followed  by  the  regrets,  and  even  the  tears,  of  the 
high-born  beauties  of  the  English  Court.  He  had 
now  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  he  should  'die  as  a 
fool  dietb." 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  these  and 
similar  high-soulcd  thoughts,  fostered  by  that  M-ild 
spirit  of  chivalry,#vhich,  amid  its  most  extravagant 
and  fantastic  fiightsc,  was  still  pure  from  all  selfish 
alloy — generous,  devoted,  and  perhaps  only  thus  far 
censurable,  that  it  proposed  objects  and  courses  of 
action  inconsistent  with  the  frailties  and  imperfec- 
tions of  man.  All  nature  around  him  slept  in  calm 
moonshine  or  in  deep  shadow.  The  long  rows  of 
tents  and  pavilions,  glimmering  or  darkening  as  they 
lay  in  the  moonlight  or  in  the  shade,  were  still  and 
silent  as  the  streets  of  a  deserted  city.  Beside  the 
banner-staff  lay  the  large  stag-hound  already  men- 
.ioned,  the  sole  companion  of  Kenneth's  watch,  on 
whose  vigilance  he  trusted  for  early  warning  of  the 
approach  of  any  hostile  footstep.  The  noble  animal 
seemed  to  understand  the  purpose  of  their  watch,  for 
he  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the  rich  folds  of  the 
heavy  pennon,  and,  when  the  cry  of  the  sentinels 
came  from  the  distarit  linesand  defencesof  the  camp, 
he  answered  them  with  one  deep  and  reiterated  bark, 
as  if  to  atifirm  that  he  too  was  vigilant  in  his  duty. 
Prom  time  to  time,  also,  he  lowered  his  lofty  head, 
and  wagged  his  tail,  as  his  master  passed  and  re- 
passed nim  in  the  short  turns  which  he  took  upon  his 
post ;  or,  when  the  knight  stood  silent  and  abstracted, 
leaning  on  his  lance,  and  looking  up  towards  hea 
ven,  his  faithful  attendant  ventured  sometimes,  in  the 
phrase  of  romance.  "  to  disturb  his  thoughts,"  and 
aw'aken  him  from  nis  reverie,  by  thrusting  his  large 
-ough  snout  into  the  knights  gauntleted  hand,  to 
solicit  a  transitory  caress. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  knight's  watch  with- 
out any  thing  remarkable  occurring.  At  length,  and 
upon  a  sudden,  the  gallant  stag-liound  bayed  furi- 
ously, and  seemed  about  to  dash  forward  where  the 
shadow  lay  the  darkest,  yet  waited,  as  if  in  the  slips, 
till  he  should  know  the  pleasure  of  jiis  master. 

"Who  goes  there?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  aware  that 
there  was  something  creeping  forward  on  the  sha- 
dowy side  of  the  mount. 

"La  the  name  of  Merlin  and  Maugis,"  answered 
a  hoarse  disagreeable  voice,  "tie  up  your  four-footed 
demon  there,  or  I  come  not  at  you." 

"And  who  art  thou,  that  would  approach  my 
post?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  bending  his  eyes  as  keenly 
'as  he  could  on  some  object,  which  he  could  just  ob- 
8'erve  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  without  being  ab'e 
to  distinguish  its  form.  "Beware — 1  am  here  .t./ 
'death  arid  life." 

"Take  up  thy  long-fanged  Sathanas,"  said  the 
voice,  "or  I  will  conjure  him  with  a  bolt  from  my 
arblast." 

'  At  the  same  time  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  spring 
or  check,  as  when  a  crossbow  is  bent. 

"Unbeiid  thy  arblast,  and  come  into  the  moon- 
light." said  the  Scot,  "or,  by  Saint  Andrew,  I  will 
fm  thee  to  the  earth,  be  what  or  whom  thou  wilt." 
'  As  he  spoke,  he  poised  his  long  lance  by  the  mid- 
dle, and,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  object  which  seemed 
lo  move,  he  braiidished  the  weapon,  as  if  meditating 
'•o  cast  it  from  his  hand— a  use  of  the  weapon  some- 
times, though  rarely,  resorted  to,  when  a  missile  was 
lecessary.    Bii  t  Sir  Kenneth  was  asha  med  of  his  pur- 


pose, and  grounded  his  weapon,  when  there  stepped 
fnjm  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight,  like  an  actor 
entering  upon  the  stage,  a  stunted  decrepit  creaiure, 
whom,  by  liis fantastic  dress  and  deformity,  he  recog- 
nized, even  at  some  distance,  for  the  male  of  the  two 
dwarfs  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  chapel  at  Engaddi. 
Recollecting,  at  the  same  moment,  the  other,  and  far 
different,  visions  of  that  extraordinary  night,  liegavo 
his  dog  a  signal,  which  he  instantly  understood,  and, 
returning  to  the  standard,  laid  himself  down  beside  it 
with  a  stifled  growl. 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  assured 
of  his  safety  from  an  enemy  so  formidable,  came  pant 
ing  up  the  ascent,  which  the  shortness  of  his  legs 
rendered  laborious,  and,  when  he  arrived  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  top,  shifted  to  his  left  hand  the  little  cross- 
bovy,  which  was  just  such  a  toy  as  children  at  that 
period  w-ere  perrnitted  to  shoot  small  birds  with,  and, 
assuming  an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  gracefully  ex- 
tended his  right  hand  lo  Sir  Kennetli,  in  an  attitude 
as  if  he  expected  he  would  salute  it.  But  such  a  re- 
sult not  following,  he  demanded,  in  a  "^-jirp  and 
angry  tone  of  voice,  "Soldier,  wherefore  renderest 
thou  not  to  Nectabanus  the  homage  due  to  his  dig- 
nity ?— Or,  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst  have  forgot- 
ten him  f 

"Great  Nectabanus,"  answered  (he knight,  willing 
to  soothe  the  creature's  humour,  "  that  were  difficult 
for  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  thee.  Pardon 
me,  however,  that,  being  a  soldier  upon  my  post,  with 
my  lance  in  my  hand,  I  may  not  give  to  one  of  thy 
puissance  the  advantage  of  coming  within  my  guard, 
or  of  mastering  my  weapon.  Suffice  it,  that  1  reve- 
rence thy  dignity,  and  submit  myself  to  thee  as  hum- 
bly as  a  man-at-arms  in  my  place  may." 

"It  shall  suffice,"  said  Nectabanus,  "so  that  you 
presently  attend  me  to  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  sent  me  hither  to  summon  you." 

"  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  neither  in  thia 
can  I  gratify  thee,  for  my  orders  are  to  abide  by  this 
banner  till  daybreak— so  I  pray  you  to  hold  me  ex- 
cused in  that  matter  also." 

So  s;aying,  he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  platform  ; 
but  the  dwarf  did  not  suffer  him  eo  easily  to  escape 
from  his  importunity. 

"Look  you,"  he  said,  placing  himself  before  Sir 
Kenneth,  so  as  to  inteiTupt  his  way,  "either  obey  me, 
Sir  Knight,  as  in  dutv  bound,  or  I  will  lay  the  com- 
mand upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  one  whose  beauty 
could  call  down  the  genii  from  their  sphere,  and 
whose  grandeur  could  command  the  immortal  race 
when  they  had  descended." 

A  wild  and  improbable  conjecture  arose  in  the 
knight's  mind,  but  he  repelled  it.  It  was  impossible, 
he  thought,  that  the  lady  of  his  love  should  have  sent 
hitri  such  a  message  by  such  a  messenger— yet  hig 
voice  trembled  as  he  said,  "  Go  to,  Nectabanus.  Tull 
me  at  once,  and  as  a  true  man,  whether  this  sublime 
lady,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  be  other  than  the  houri 
with  whose  assistance  I  beheld  thee  sweeping  the 
chapel  at  Engaddi  ?" 

"How!  presumptuous  knight,"  replied  the  dwari^ 
"  thinkst  thor.  the  mistress  of  our  own  royal  affections, 
the  sharer  of  our  greatness,  and  the  partner  of  our 
comeliness,  would  demean  herself  by  laying  charge 
on  such  a  vassal  as  thou!  No,  highly  as  thou  art 
honoured,  thou  hast  not  yet  deserved  the  notice  of 
Queen  Genevra,  the  lovely  bride  of  Arthur,  from 
whose  high  seat  even  princes  seem  but  pigmies.  But 
look  thou  here,  and  as  thou  knowest  or  disownest  this 
token,  so  obey  or  refuse  her  commands,  who  hath 
deigned  to  impose  them  on  thee." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knight's  hands  a  ruby 
ring,  which,  even  in  the  moonlight,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty to  recognise  as  that  which  usually  graced  the 
finger  of  the  high-born  lady  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself.  Could  he  have  doubted  the  truth  o*' 
the  token,  he  would  have  been  convinced  by  tho 
small  knot  of  carnation-coloured  riband,  which  waa 
fastened  to  the  ring.  This  was  his  lady's  favourite 
colour,  and  more  than  once  had  he  himself,  assuming 
it  for  that  of  his  own  liveries,  caused  the  carnation  to 
triumph  over  all  other  hues  in  the  Hsts  and  )>i  tina 
battle. 
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Sir  ITenneth  was  stnick  nearly  mute,  by  seeing 
«ucli  a  token  in  such  hands. 

''}n  ihenameofallthat  is  sacred,  from  whom  didst 
.hou  receive  this  witness?"  said  theMii^ht;  "  brini;, 
1' thou  canst,  thy  wavering  understanding  to  a  right 
settlement  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  tell  me  the  per- 
son by  whom  thou  art  sent,  and  the  real  purpose  of 
thy  message— and  take  heed  what  thou  say'st,  for  this 
is  no  subject  for  buffijonery." 

"Fon.d  and  fooUsh  knight,"  said  the  dwarf, 
"wouldst  thou  know  more  of  this  matter,  than  that 
thou  art  honoured  with  commands  from  a  princess, 
dehvered  to  thee  by  a  king?— We  list  not  to  parley 
with  thee  farther  than  lo  command  thee,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  power  of  that  ring,  to  follow  us  to  her  who 
is  the  owner  of  the  ring.  Every  minute  that  thou 
tarriest  is  a  crime  against  thy  allegiance." 

"  Good  iVectabanus— bethink  thyself,"  said  the 
knight,— "Can  my  lady  know  where  and  upon  what 
duty  I  an  this  night  engaged  ?— Is  she  aware 
that  my  life— Pshaw,  why  should  I  speak  of  life  —but 
that  my  honour  depends  on  my  guarding  this  banner 
till  daybreak- and  can  it  be  her  wish  that  I  should 
Jeave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  her?— It  is  impossible 
— the  princess  is  pleased  to  be  meiry  with  her  ser- 
vant, in  sending  iiim  such  a  message;  and  I  must 
think  so  the  rather  that  she  hath  chosen  such  a 
messenger." 

"Oh,  keep  your  belief,"  said  Nectabanus,  tnrnmg 
'ound  as  if  to  leave  the  platform;  "it  is  little  to  me 
whether  you  be  traitor  or  true  man  to  this  royal  lady 
— so  fare  thee  well." 

"  Stay,  stay— I  entreat  you  stay,"  said  .Sir  Kenneth ; 
'answei  me  but  one  question — Is  the  lady  who  sent 
.hee  near  to  this  place?" 

"  What  signifies  it  ?"  said  the  dwarf;  "  ought  fidelity 
to  reckon  furlongs,  or  miles,  or  leagues— like  the  poor 
courier,  who  is  paid  for  his  labour  by  the  distance 
which  he  traverses?  Nevertheless,  thou  soul  of  sus- 
picion, I  tell  thee,  the  fairownerof  the  ring,  now  sent 
to  so  unworthy  a  vassal,  in  whom  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  courage,  is  not  more  distant  from  this  place, 
;han  this  arblast  can  send  a  bolt." 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  the  ring,  as  if  to  ascer- 
.ain  that  there  was  no  possible  falsehood  in  the  token. 
—"Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  dwarf,  "is  my  presence 
jequinnl  for  any  length  of  time?" 

"  Time  !"  answered  Nectabanus,  in  his  flighty  man- 
ner; "  what  call  you  time?  I  see  it  not- 1  feel  it  not 
— it  is  bin  a  shadowy  name — a  succession  of  breath- 
mgs  measured  forth  by  night  by  the  clank  of  a  bell, 
bv  day  by  a  shadow  crossing  along  a  dial-stone. 
Know  St  thou  not  a  true  knight's  time  should  only  be 
reckoned  by  the  deeds  that  he  performs  in  behalf  of 
Grod  and  his  ladv?" 

"  The  words  of  truth,  thongh  in  the  mouth  of  folly," 
said  the  knight.  "  And  doth"  my  lady  really  summon 
me  to  some  deed  of  action,  in  her  name  and  for  her 
sake?— and  may  it  not  be  postponed  for  even  the  few 
hours  till  daybreak?" 

"  She  requires  thy  presence  instantly,"  said  the 
dwarf,  "and  without  the  loss  of  so  much  tiine  as 
would  be  told  by  ten  grains  of  the  sand-giass— 
Hearken,  tiiou  cold-blooded  and  suspicious  knight, 
tliese  are  her  very  words— Tell  him,  tiiat  the  hand 
which  dropped  roses  can  bestow  laurels." 

This  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  En- 
gaddi,  sent  a  thousand  recollections  through  Sir  Ken- 
neth's br;iin,  and  convinced  him  that  the  message 
delivered  by  the  dwarf  was  genuine.  The  rose-buds, 
withered  as  they  were,  were  still  treasured  under  his 
cuirass,  and  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  paused,  and 
could  not  resolve  to  fori>g(j  an  opportunity — the  only 
one  which  might  ever  oHer,  to  gain  grace  in  her  eyes, 
whom  he  had  installed  as  sovereign  of  his  affections. 
The  dwarf,  in  the  mean  time,  augmented  his  confusion 
by  insisting  I'lther  that  he  must  return  the  ring,  or  in- 
etanilv  attend  him. 

"Hold,  hold,  yet  a  moment  hold,"  said  the  knight, 
nnd  proceeiled  to  mutter  to  himself—"  Am  I  either  the 
•ubj  !ct  or  slave  of  King  Richard,  more  than  as  a  free 
Icnig'it  sworn  to  the  servic-^,  of  the  Crusade?  And 
vhom  have  I  come  hithu    to  honour  with  lance 


and  sword?  Our  hol\  cause  and  my  transcendent 
lady?" 

"The  rinig,  the  ring!"  e.fclaimed  the  dwarf,  impa- 
tiently; "false  and  slothful  knight,  return  the  ring, 
which  thou  art  unworthy  to  touch  or  to  look  upon. 

"A  moment,  a  moment,  good  Nectabanus,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth;  "disturb  not  my  thoughts. — What  if 
tile  Saracens  were  just  now  to  attack  our  lines'? 
Should  I  stay  here  like  a  sworn  vassal  of  England, 
watching  that  her  king's  pride  suflijred  no  humilia- 
tion; or  should  I  speed  to  the  breach,  and  fight  for  the 
Cross  ?— To  the  breach,  assuredly ;  and  next  to  the 
cause  of  God,  come  the  commandsof  my  liege  lady.— 
And  yet,  Coeurde  Lion's  behest — my  own  promise! — 
Nectabanus,  I  conjure  thee  once  more  to  say,  are  you 
to  conduct  ine far  from  hence?" 

"  But  to  yonder  pavilion ;  and,  since  you  must  needs 
know,"  replied  Nectabanus,  "the  moon  is  glimmering 
on  the  gilded  ball  which  crowns  its  roof,  and  which 
is  worth  a  king's  ransom."  t 

;  "I  can  return  in  an  instant,"  said  the  knight,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  desperately  to  all  farther  consequences. 
"  I  can  hear  from  thence  the  bay  (jf  my  dog,  if  any 
one  approaches  the  standard — I  will  throw  myself  at 
my  lady's  feet,  and  pray  her  leave  to  return  to  con- 
clude my  watch.— Here,  Roswal,"  (calling  his  hound, 
and  throwing  down  his  mantle  by  the  side  of  the 
standard-spear,)  "  watch  thou  here,  and  let  no  one 
approach." 

The  majestic  dog  looked  in  his  master's  face,  as  if 
to  be  sure  that  he  understood  his  charge,  then  sat 
down  beside  the  mantle,  with  ears  erect  and  head 
raised,  like  a  sentinel,  understanding  perfectly  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  stationed  there. 

"Comenow,good  Nectabanii.s,"saidtheknight,  "let 
us  hasten  to  obey  the  commands  thou  hast  brought." 

"  Haste  he  that  will,"  said  the  dwarf,  sullenly ; 
"  thou  hast  not  been  in  haste  to  obey  my  summons, 
nor  can  I  walk  fast  enough  to  follow  your  long 
strides— you  do  not  walk  like  a  man,  but  bound  like 
an  ostrich  in  the  desert." 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  conquering  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Nectabanus,  who,  as  he  spoke,  diminished 
his  walk  into  a  snail  pace.  For  bribes  Sir  Kenneth 
had  no  moans — for  soothing  no  time;  so  in  his  im- 
patience he  snatched  the  dwarf  up  from  the  ground, 
and  bearing  him  along,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties  ' 
and  his  fear,  reached  nearly  to  the  pavilion  pointed 
out  as  that  of  the  Queen.  In  approaching  it,  how- 
ever, the  Scot  observed  there  was  a  small  guard  of 
soldiers  silting  on  the  ground,  who  had  beon  con- 
cealed from  him  by  the  intervening  tents.  Wonder- 
ing that  the  clash  of  his  own  armour  had  not  yet 
attracted  their  attention,  and  supposing  that  ni» 
motions  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  require  to 
be  conducted  with  secrecy,  he  placed  tlie  little  pant- 
ing guide  upon  the  ground  to  recover  his  breath,  and 
point  out  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Nectabanus 
was  both  frightened  and  angry;  but  he  had  feit 
himself  as  completely  in  the  power  of  the  rolmst 
knight,  as  an  owl  in  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  and  there- 
fore cared  not  to  provoke  him  to  any  farllier  display 
of  his  strength. 

He  made  no  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  usassflf^ 
he  had  received,  but  turning  aniongst  the  labyrinth 
of  tents,  he  led  the  knight  in  silence  to  t,he  oijposita:] 
side  of  the  pavilion,  which  thus  screened  them  fromn 
the  observation  of  the  warders,  who  seemed  either-: 
l-^o  negligent  or  too  sleepy  to  discharge  their  dutwj 
vMin  much  accuracy.    Arrived  there,  the  dwarf  raiseflfc 
the  under  part  of  the  canvass  from  the  ground,  and 
made  signs  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  he  should  introdueft; 
himsilf  to  the  inside  of  the  tent,  by  creeping  under 
it.    The    knight  hesitated — there  seemed   an    inde- 
corum in  thus  privately  introducing  himself  into  a 
pavilion,  pitched,  doubtless,  for  the  accommodation 
of  noble  ladies;  but  he  recalled  to  remembrance  the 
assured  tokens  which  the  dwarf  had  exhibited,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  dispute  his  lady's 
pleasure. 

He  stoopt  accordingly,  crept  beneath  the  canvas* 
enclosure  of  the  tent,  and  heard  the  dwarf  whispu 
from  without, — "Remain  there  until  I  call  thea" 
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Yon  talk  of  Gaypty  anrt  Innocence! 
The  moment  when  thp  fulal  I'ruil  >vas  tnlen, 
Tlioy  parlvid  ne'er  to  meet  asrain  ;  and  ."Malice 
lias  ever  since  been  playmate  to  lit'ht  Gayety, 
From  ilie  lirsl  moment  when  the  smilms  infant 
Destroys  the  flo\ver  or  butterfly  he  toys  with. 
To  the  Inst  chncklc  of  ihe  dymc  miser, 
Who  on  his  death  bed  lauehs  his  last  to  hear 
Hia  weaitUy  nei^^'hbour  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

Old  Play. 

Sir  Kenxeth  was  left  for  some  minutes  alone,  and 
in  darkness.  Here  was  another  interruption,  wiiich 
must  prolonghis  absence  from'  his  post,  and  he  began 
almost  to  repent  the  facility  with  which  he  had  been 
intiuced  to  quit  it.  But  to  return  without  seeing  ilie 
Lady  Edith,  was  now  not  t()  be  thought  of.  He  had 
comtnilted  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  was 
determined  at  least  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  seduc- 
tive expectations  whicn  had  tempted  him  to  do  so. 
Mean  while,  his  situation  was  unpleasant.  There 
was  no  light  to  show  him  into  what  sort  of  apart- 
ment he  had  l)een  led— the  Lady  Edith  was  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  (iueen  of  England — and  the 
discovery  of  his  having  introduced  himself  thus  fiir- 
vively  into  the  royal  pavilion,  might,  w;prc  it  discov- 
ered, lead  to  much  and  dangerous  suspicion.  While 
he  gave  way  to  these  unpleasant  reflections,  and 
began  almost  to  wish  that  he  could  achieve  his  retreat 
uiiobsfrved,  he  heard  a  noise  of  female  voices,  lautrh- 
ing,  whispering,  and  speaking  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, from  which,  as  the  sounds  gave  him  reason  to 
judge,  he  could  only  be  separaterl  by  a  canvass  parti- 
tion. Lamps  were  burning,  as  he  niight  perceive  by 
tlie  shadowy  light  which  extended  itself  even  to  his 
side  of  the  veil  which  divided  the  tent,  and  he  could 
see  sliades  of  several  figures  sitting  and  moving  in  the 
adjoining  apartment.  It  cannot  be  termed  discourtesy 
in  Sir  Kenneth,  that,  siiuated  as  he\vas,  he  overlieard 
n  conversation,  in  which  he  found  himself  deeply  in- 
terested. 

"Call  her — call  her,  for  Our  Lady's  sake,"  said  the 
voice  of  one  of  these  laughing  invisibles.  "Xecta- 
baniis,  thou  shall  be  made  ambassador  to  Prester 
John's  court,  to  show  them  how  wisely  tiiou  canst 
discharjre  thee  of  a  mission." 

The  slirill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  heard,  yet  so  much 
aubducij,  that  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  understand  wdiat 
he  said,  e.xcept  that  he  spoke  something  of  the  means 
of  merriment  given  to  the  guard. 

"But  how  sTiall  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which  Nec- 
tabanus  hath  raised,  my  maidens?" 

"Hear  me,  royal  madam,"  said  another  voice;  "if 
the  sage  and  princely  Nectabanus  be  not  over-jealous 
of  his  most  transcendent  biide  and  eiripress,  let  us 
send  her  to  get  us  rid  of  tliis  insolent  knight-errant, 
who  can  be  so  easily  persuaded  that  hish-born  dames 
may  need  the  use  of  his  insolent  and  overweening 
valour." 

"It  were  but  justice,  methinks,"  replied  another, 
"that  the  Princess  Guenever  should  dismiss,  hv  her 


the  partition  a  shade,  which  glided  along  slowly  imtiJ 
it  mi.xed  with  those  which  already  clouaed  it.  Des- 
pite of  the  bitter  disappointment  whicli  he  had  expe- 
rienced—despite  the  insult  and  injury  with  which  it 
seemed  he  had  been  visited  by  the  malice,  or,  at  best, 
by  the  idle  humour  of  Queen  Berengaria,  (for  he  al- 
ready concluded  that  she  who  spoke  loudest,  and  in  a 
commanding  lone,  was  the  wife  of  Richard,)  the 
knight  felt  something  so  soothing'to  his  fec!irgs  in 
learning  that  Edith  had  been  no  partnrr  to  the  fraud 
practised  on  him,  and  so  interesting  to  his  curiosity  in 
the  scene  which  was  about  to  take  place,  that,  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  his  more  prudent  purpose  of  an 
instant  retreat,  he  looked  an.xiously,  on  the  contrary, 
for  some  rent  or  crevice,  by  means  of  which  he  might 
be  made  eye  as  well  as  ear-witness  to  what  was  to  go 
forward.  _    ■ 

"  Surely,"  said  he  to  hin'.-jelf,  "  the  Queen,  who  hath 
been  pleased  for  an  idle  frolic  to  endanger  my  reputa- 
tion, and  perhaps  my  life,  cannot  complain  if  I  avail 
myself  of  the  chance  which  fortune  seems  willing  to 
afford  me,  to  obtain  knowledgf.  of  her  further  inten- 
tions." 

It  seemed,  in  the  mean  while,  as  if  Edith  were 
waiting  for  the  commands  of  the  Queen,  and  as  if 
the  other  were  reluctant  to  speak,  for  fear  of  being 
unable  to  command  her  laughter,  and  tli.it  of  her 
companions;  for  Sir  Kenneth  could  only  distinguish 
a  sound  as  of  suppressed  tittering  and  merriment. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  at  last,  "seems  in 
a  merry  mood,  though,  methinks,  the  hoirr  of  night 
prompts  a  sleepy  one.  I  was  well  disposed  bedward. 
when  I  had  your  Majesty's  commands  to  attend  you.' 

"I  will  not  long  delay  vou,  cousin,  from  your  re- 
pose," said  the  Queen;  "though  I  fear  you  will  sleep 
less  soundly  when  I  tell  you  your  wager  is  lost." 

"iVay,  royal  madam,"  said  Edith,  "this,  surely,  ig 
dwelling  on  a  jest  which  has  rather  been  w-orn  out. 
I  laid  no  wager,  however  it  \\aB  your  Majesty's  plea- 
sure to  suppose,  or  to  insist,  that  I  did  so. 

"Nay,  now,  despite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is  strong 
with  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  and  prompts  thee  to  leas- 
ing. Can  you  deny  that  you  gaged  vour  niby  ring 
against  my  golden  bracelet,  that  yonder  Knight  of 
the  Lihbard,  or  how  call  you  Him,  could  not  be 
seduced  from  his  post?" 

"  Your  Majesty  is  too  great  for  me  to  gainsay  yoii," 
replied  Edith ;  "  but  these  ladies  can,  if  they  will, 
bear  me  witness,  that  it  was  your  Highness  who  pro- 
posed such  a  wager,  and  took  the  ring  from  my 
finger,  even  while  I  was  declaring  that  I  did  not  think 
it  maidenly  to  gage  any  thins  on  such  a  subject." 

"  ?say,  but,  my  Lady  EdiTn,"  said  another  voice, 
"you  must  needs  grant,  under  your  favour,  that  yov 
expressed  yourself  very  confident  of  the  valour  of 
that  same  knight  of  the  Leopold." 

"And  if!  did,  minion,"  said  Edith,  angrily  "is  that 
a  good  reason  why  thou  shouldst  put  in  tliy  w.oi-d  to 
flatter  her  3Injesty's  humour?  I  spoke  of  that  knight 
but  as  all  men  speak  who  have  seen  him  in  the  field. 


courtesy,  him,  whom  her  husband's  wisdom  has  been    and  had  no  more  interest  in  defending  than  thou  ia 


able  to  entice  hither. 

Struck  to  the  heart  with  shame  and  resentment  at 
what  he  had  heard.  Sir  Kenneth  was  about  to  attempt 
his  escape  from  the  tent  at  all  hazards,  when  what 
followed  arrested  his  purpose. 

I  "Nay,  truly,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "our  cousin 
Riith  must  first  learn  how  this  vaunted  wight  liatii 
conducted  himself,  and  we  must  reserve  the  power 
of  giving  her  ocular  proof  that  he  hath  failed  in  his 
duly.  It  may  be  a  lesson  will  do  good  upon  her ;  for, 
bfeait  me,  Calista,  I  have  sometimes  thought  she  has 
lei  this  nirthern  adventurer  sit  nearer  her  heart  than 
pnidence  woukl  satiction. 


detracting  from  him.  In  a  camp,  what  can  women 
speak  of  save  soldiers  and  deeds  of  arms  ?" 

"The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  voice,  "hatli 
never  fort-dveii  (Calista  and  me,  since  we  told  your  Ma- 
jesty that  she  dropped  two  rose-buds  in  tiie  chapel.'' 

"if  your  .Majisty,"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  Sir 
Kenneth  could  judge  to  be  that  of  respectful  remon- 
strance, "have  no  other  commands  for  me  than  to 
hear  the  gibes  of  your  waiting-women,  1  must  crave 
your  nerniission  to  withdraw." 

"  Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  Queen,  "and  let  net 
oui;  indulgence  lead  you  to  forget  the  difTerence  be- 
twixt yourself  and  the  kinswoman  of  England.-  • 
But  you,  my  dear  cousin,"  she  continued,  resun>iii!} 


One  of  the  other  voices  was  then  heard  to  niutter    ^ ,  „,  ...,  _ „. _, 

something  of  the  Lady  Edith's  prud  nee  and  \yisdom.  Iter  tone  of  raillery,  "  how  can  you,  who  are  so  good 
"Prudence,  wench!  was  the  reply— "It  is  mere  natured,  begrudge  us  poor  wretches  a  few  minutes' 
ide,  and  the  desire  to  be  thought  more  rigid  than  laughing,  when  we  have  had  so  many  days  devoiea 
•f  of  us.  Nay,  I  will  not  quit  my  advantage.  You  to  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ?" 
ncjw  vt-ell,  that  when  she  has  us  at  fault,  no  one  "Great  be  your  rnirth,  royal  ladv,"  said  Etiith  j 
an,  in  a  civil  way,  lay  your  error  before  you  more  1  "yet  would  I  be  content  not  to  smile  for  the  retji  ' 

';>feciselv  than  can   my  Lady  Edith— But  here  she  i  my  life,  rather  than" 

<imes."  I      She  stopped,   apparently  out  of  respect;    but   Sir 

A  figure,  eks  if  entering  *.he  apartment,  cast  upon    Kenneth  could  hear  that  she  was  in  much  nuitai'on 
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Forgive  me,"  said  Berengana,  a  thoughtless  but 
good  humoured  princess  of  the  House  of  Navarre, — 

but  what  is  the  great  offence  after  all  7  A  young 
knight  has  been  \viled  hither— has  stolen — or  has 
been  stolen — from  his  post,  which  no  one  will  disturb 
in  his  absence,  for  the  sake  of  a  fair  lady;  for,  to  do 
your  champion  justice,  sweet  one,  the  wisdom  of 
Nectabanus  could  conjure  him  hiiher  in  no  name  but 
yours." 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  your  Majesty  does  not  say 
so?"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  quite  different 
from  the  agitation  she  had  previously  evinced, — "you 
cannot  say  so,  consistently  with  respect  for  your  own 
honour,  and  for  mine,  your  husband's  kinswoman  ! — 
Say  you  were  jesting  with  me,  my  royal  mistress,  and 
forgive  me  that  I  could,  even  for  a  moment,  think  it 
possible  you  could  be  in  enrJiest !" 

"The  Lady  Edith,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  displeased 
tone  of  voice,  "  regrets  the  ring  we  have  won  of  her. 
— We  will  restore  the  pledge  to  you,  gentle  cousm, 
only  you  must  not  grudge  us  in  turn  a  htile  triumph 
over  the  wisdom  which  has  been  so  often  spread 
over  us,  as  a  banner  over  a  host." 

"A  triumph!"  exclaimed  Edith,  indignantly;  "a 
triumph  !— the  triumph  will  be  with  the  infidel,  when 
he  hears  that  the  Queen  of  England  can  make  the 
reputation  of  her  husband's  kinswoman  the  subject 
of  a  light  frolic." 

"  You  are  angry,  fair  cousin,  at  losing  your  fa- 
vourite ring,"  said  the  Queen— "Come,  since  you 
grudge  to  pay  your  wager,  we  will  renounce  our 
right ;  it  v.'as  your  name  and  that  pledge  brought  him 
hither,  and  we  care  not  for  the  bait  after  the  tish  is 
caught." 

'  Madam,"  replied  Edith,  impatiently,  "you  know 
well  that  your  Grace  could  not  wish  for  any  thing  of 
nime  but  it  becomes  instantly  yours.  But  I  would 
give  a  bushel  of  rubies  ere  ring  or  name  of  mine  had 
been  used  to  bring  a  brave  man  into  a  fault,  and  per- 
haps to  disgrace  and  punishment." 

"O,  it  is  for  the  safety  of  our  true  knight  that  we 
fear  ?"  said  the  Queen.  "  You  rate  our  power  too  low, 
fair  cousin,  when  you  speak  of  a  life  being  lost  for  a 
iTolic  of  ours.  O,  Lady  Edith,  others  have  influence 
on  the  iron  breasts  of  warriors  as  well  as  you — the 
heart  even  of  a  lion  is  made  of  flesh,  not  of  stone; 
and,  believe  me,  I  have  interest  enougli  with  Richard 
to  save  this  knight,  in  whose  fate  Lady  Edith  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  from  the  penalty  of  disobeying  his 
royal  commands." 

"  For  the  love  of  the  blessed  Cross,  most  royal 
lady,"  said  Edith — and  Sir  Kenneth,  with  feelings 
which  it  were  hard  to  unravel,  heard  her  prostrate 
herself  at  the  Queen's  feet, — "for  the  love  of  our 
blessed  Lady,  and  of  every  holy  saint  in  the  calendar, 
beware  what  you  do!  You  know  not  King  Richard 
— you  have  been  but  shortly  wedded  to  him — your 
breath  might  as  well  combat  the  west  wind  when  it 
is  wildest,  as  your  words  persuade  my  royal  kinsman 
to  pardon  a  military  ofli?nce.  Oh!  f)r  God's  sake, 
dismiss  this  gentleman,  if  indeed  vou  have  lured  him 
nither!  I  could  ahnost  be  content  to  rest  with  the 
shame  of  haying  invited  him,  did  I  know  that  he  was 
returned  again  where  his  duty  calls  him  !" 

"Arise,  cousin,  arise,"  said  Queen  Berengaria,  "  and 
be  assured  all  will  be  better  than  you  think.  Rise, 
dear  Edith  ;  I  am  sorry  1  have  played  my  foolery  with 
a  knight  in  whom  you  take  such  deep  interest— Nay, 
wring  not  thy  hands— I  will  believe  thou  carest  not 
for  him— believe  any  thing  rather  than  see  thee  look 
so  wrelchi'dly  miserable— I  tell  thee  I  will  lake  the 
blame  on  myself  with  King  Richard  in  behalf  of  thy 
fair  northern  friend — thine  acijuaintance,  I  would  sav, 
since  thou  own'st  him  not  as  a  friend. — Nay,  look 
not  so  n^proachfuUy- We  will  send  Nectabanus  to 
aismiss  this  Knight  of  the  Standard  to  his  post;  and 
vve  ourselves  will  gi-ace  him  on  some  future  day,  to 
make  amends  for  his  wild-goose  chase.  He  is,  1  war- 
rant, but  lying  perdue  in  some  neighbouring  tent." 

'  By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  my  sceptre  of  a  spe- 
ually  good  water-reed,"  said  Nectabanus,  ''your  Ma- 
jesty is  mistaken— he  is  nearer  at  hand  than  you  wot 
-  iie  lieth  ensconced  there  behind  that  canvass  par- 
tjtum 


"And  within  hearing  of  each  word  we  have  said  !" 
exclaimed  the  Queen,  in  her  turn  violently  surprised 
and  agitated— "Out,  monster  of  folly  and  malignity!" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Nectabanus  fled  from 
the  pavilion  with  a  yell  of  such  a  nature,  as  leaves  it 
still  doubtful  whether  Berengaria  had  confined  her  re- 
buke to  word.s,  or  added  some  more  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  her  displeasure. 

"What  can  now  be  done?"  said  the  Queen  to  Edith, 
in  a  whispcrof  undisguised  uneasiness. 

"  That  which  must,"  said  Edith  firmly.  "  Wa 
must  see  this  gentleman,  and  place  ourselves  in  his 
mercy." 

So  saying,  she  began  hastily  to  undo  a  curtaiii, 
which  at  one  place  covered  an  entrance  or  communi- 
cation. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  forbear — consider,"  said  the 
Queen,  "my  apartment— our  dress — the  hour — my 
honour!" 

But  ere  she  could  detail  her  remonstrances,  the  cur 
tain  fell,  and  there  »vas  no  division  any  longer  betwi.xt 
the  armed  knight  and  the  party  of  ladies.  The  warmth 
of  an  Eastern  night  occasioned  the  undress  of  Queen 
Berengaria  and  her  household  to  be  rather  more  sim- 
ple and  unstudied  than  their  station,  and  the  presence 
of  a  male  spectator  of  rank,  required.  This  the  Queen 
remembered,  and  with  a  loud  shriek  fled  from  the 
apartment  where  Sir  Kenneth  was  disclosed  to  view 
in  a  copartment  of  the  ample  pavilion,  now  no  longer 
separated  from  that  in  which  they  stood.  The  grief 
and  agitation  of  the  Lady  Edith,  as  well  as  the  deep 
interest  she  felt  in  a  hasty  explanation  with  the  Scot- 
tish knight,  perhaps  occasioned  her  forgetting  that 
her  locks  were  more  dishevelled,  and  her  person  less 
heedfully  covered,  than  was  the  wont  of  high-born 
damsels,  in  an  age  which  was  not,  after  all,  the  most 
prudish  or  scrupulous  period  of  the  ancient  time.  A 
thin  loose  garment  of  pink-coloured  silk  made  the 
principal  part  of  her  vestments,  with  Oriental  slippers, 
into  which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  bare  feet,  and  a 
scarf  hurriedly  and  loosely  thrown  about  her  shoul 
ders.  Her  head  had  no  other  covering  than  the  vei\ 
of  rich  and  dishevelled  locks  falling  round  it  on  every 
side,  that  half  hid  a  countenance,  which  a  mingled 
sense  of  modesty,  and  of  resentment,  and  other  deep 
and  agitating  feeliiiKs  had  covered  with  crimson. 

But  although  Edith  felt  her  situation  with  all  that 
delicacy  whicii  is  her  sex's  greatest  charm,  it  did  not 
seem  that  for  a  moment  she  placed  her  own  bashful- 
ness  in  comparison  with  the  duty,  which,  as  she 
thought,  she  owed  to  him,  who  had  been  led  into 
error  and  danger  on  her  account.  She  drew,  indeed, 
her  scarf  more  closely  over  her  neck  and  bosom,  ana 
she  hastily  laid  from  her  hand  a  lamp,  which  shed  too 
much  lustre  over  her  figure ;  but  while  Sir  Kenneth 
stood  motionless  on  the  same  spot  in  which  he  was 
first  discovered,  she  rather  stepped  towards  than  re 
tired  from  him,  as  she  exclaimed,  "Hasten  to  your 
post,  valiant  knight !— you  are  deceived  in  being  train 
ed  hither — ask  no  questions." 

"I  need  ask  none,"  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon 
one  knee,  with  the  reverential  devotion  of  a  saint  at 
the  altar,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  lest  his 
looks  should  increase  the  lady's  embarrassment. 

"Have  you  heard  all?"  said  Edith,  impatiently — 
"  Gracious  saints !  then  vyherefore  wait  you  here,  when 
each  minute  that  passes  is  loaded  with  dishonour!" 

"  I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lady,  and  I 
have  heard  it  from  you,"  answered  Kenneth.  '  What 
reck  I  how  soon  punishment  follows?  I  have  bii* 
one  petition  to  you,  and  tiun  I  seek,  among  the  sabres 
of  the  infidels,  whether  dishonour  may  not  be  washed 
out  with  blood." 

"Do  not  so,  neither,"  said  the  lady.  "Be  wise- 
dally  not  here — all  may  yet  be  well,  if  you  will  but  use 
despatch." 

"I  wait  but  for  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  knight, 
still  kneeling,  "for  my  presumption  in  believing  thai 
my  poor  services  could  have  been  required  or  valued  ' 
by  you." 

"  I  do  forgive  you— O,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive !— 1 
have  been  the  means  of  injuring  you — But  O,  begone 
—I  will  forgive— I  will  value  you— that  is,  as  1  valu( 
every  brave  Crusader— if  you  will  but  begone!" 
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"  Receive,  first,  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge,"  said 
the  knight,  tendcrinj;  the  ring  to  Edith  who  now  show- 
8d  gestures  of  impatience. 

"Oh,  no.  no,"  she  said  declining  to  receive  it. — 
"Keep  it— keep  it  as  a  mark  of  my  regard— my  regret, 
I  would  say.  O  begone,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for 
mine !" 

Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honour, 
which  her  voice  had  denounced  to  hirn,  by  the  iri- 
terest  which  she  seemed  to  testify  in  his  safety,  Sir 
Kenneth  rose  from  his  knee,  and  casting  a  moment- 
ary glance  on  Edith,  bowed  low  and  seemed  about 
to  withdraw.  At  the  same  instant,  that  maidenly 
bashfulness,  which  the  energy  of  Edith's  feelings 
had  till  then  triumphed  over,  became  conqueror  in 
its  turn,  and  she  hastened  from  the  apartment,  e.xtin- 

fushing  her  lamp  as  she  went,  and  leaving,  in  Sir 
enneth's  thoughts,  both  mental  and  natural  gloom 
behind  her. 

She  must  be  obeyed,  was  the  first  distinct  idea 
which  waked  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  place  by  which  he  had  entered  the  pavilion. 
To  pass  under  the  canvass  in  the  manner  he  had  en- 
terecj,  required  time  and  attention,  and  he  rnade  a 
readier  aperture  by  slitting  the  canvass  wall  with  his 
poniard.  When  in  the  free  air,  he  felt  rather  stupified 
and  overpowered  by  a  conflict  of  sensations,  than 
able  to  ascertain  wiiat  was  the  real  import  of  the 
whole.  He  was  obliged  to  spur  himself  to  action,  by 
recollecting  that  the  commands  of  the  Lady  Editn 
had  required  haste.  Even  then,  engaged  as  he  was 
amongst  tent-ropes  and  tents,  he  was  compelled  to 
move  with  caution  until  he  should  regain  the  path  or 
avenue,  aside  from  which  the  dwarf  had  led  him,  in 
order  to  escape  the  observalron  of  the  guards  before 
the  Queen's  pavilion  ;  and  he  was  obliged  also  to 
move  slowly,  and  with  precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an 
alarm,  either  by  falling  or  by  the  clashing  of  his 
armour.  A  thin  cloud  had  obscured  the  moon,  too,  at 
the  very  instant  of  his  leaving  the  tent,  and  Sir  Ken- 
neth had  to  struggle  with  this  inconvenience  at  a 
moment  when  the  dizziness  of  his  head,  ana  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  scarce  left  him  powers  of  intelligence 
sufficient  to  direct  his  motions. 

But  at  once  sounds  came  upon  his  ear,  which  in- 
stantly recalled  him  to  the  full  energy  of  his  faculties. 
These  prr'ceeded  from  the  Mount  of  .Saint  George. 
He  heard  first  a  single  fierce,  angry,  and  savage  bark, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  yell  of  agony. 
No  deer  ever  bounded  %yith  a  wilder  start  at  the  voice 
of  Roswal,  than  did  Sir  Kenneth  at  what  he  feared 
was  the  death-cry  of  that  noble  hound,  from  whom 
no  ordinary  injury'  could  have  extracted  even  the 
ehghtest  acknowledgmeHt  of  pain.  He  surmounted 
ihe  space  which  divided  him  from  the  avenue,  and, 
having  attained  it,  began  to  run  towards  the  mount, 
although  loaded  with  his  mail,  faster  tlian  most  men 
could  have  accompanied  him  even  if  unarmed,  relaxed 
not  his  pace  for  the  steep  sides  of  the  artificial  mound, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  on  the  platform  upon  its 
summit. 

The  moon  broke  forth  at  this  moment,  and  showed 
him  that  the  standard  of  Enslnnd  was  vnnislifd,  that 
the  spear  on  which  it  had  floated  lay  broken  on  the 
ground,  and  beside  it  was  his  faithfial  hound,  appa- 
rently in  the  agonies  of  death. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

All  my  long-arrcar  of  honour  lo8t, 

Heap'rl  u|)  in  youth,  and  hoardfid  up  f<  r  aee  I 

Hatii  honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  up  the  stream? 

He  hiUli— nnd  hooting  boys  may  harofoot  pa.^s. 

And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford  '.—Von  Sebastian. 
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After  a  torrent  of  afHicting  sensations,  by  which 
he  was  at  first  almost  stunned  and  confounded.  Sir 
Kenneth's  first  thought  was  to  look  for  the  authors  of 
this  violation  of  the  English  banner;  but  in  no  direc- 
tion could  he  see  traces  of  them.  His  next,  which  to 
soine  persons,  but  scarce  to  any  who  have  made  inti- 
mavd  acquaintances  among  the  canine  race,  may  ap- 
pear strange,  was  to  examine  the  condition  of  his 
feithful  Roswal,  mortally  wounded,  as  it  seemed,  in 
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discharging  the  duty  which  his  master  had  been 
seduced  to  abandon.  He  caressed  the  dying  animal, 
who  faithful  to  the  last,  seemed  to  forget  his  own 
pain  in  the  satisfaction  he  received  from  his  master's 
presence,  and  continued  wagging  his  tail  and  licking 
his  hand,  even  while  by  low  moanings  he  expressea 
that  his  agony  was  increased  by  the  attempts  which 
Sir  Kenneth  made  to  withdraw  from  the  wound  the 
fragment  of  the  lance,  or  javelin,  with  which  it  had 
been  inflicted  ;  then  redoubled  his  feeble  endearments, 
as  if  fearing  he  had  ofli'nded  his  master  by  showing 
a  sense  of  the  pain  to  which  his  intei;ference  had  sub- 
jected him.  There  was  something  in  the  display  of 
the  dying  creature's  attachment,  which  mixed  as  a 
bitter  ingredient  with  the  sense  of  di-sgrace  and  deso- 
lation by  which  Sir  Kenneth  was  oppressed.  His 
only  friend  seemed  removed  from  him,  just  when  he 
had  incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  besides. 
The  kni°;ht's  strength  of  mind  gave  way  to  a  burst  ot 
agonized  distress,  and  he  groaned  and  wept  aloud. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  grief,  a  clear  and  solernn 
voice,  close  beside  him,  pronounced  these  words  in 
the  sonorous  tone  of  the  readers  of  the  mosque,  and 
in  the  lingua  Franca,  mutually  understood  by  Chris- 
tians and  Saracens:— 

"Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  and  of 
the  latter  ram, — cold,  comfortless,  unfriendiv  to  men 
and  to  animals:  yet  from  that  season  have  their  birth 
the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  date,  the  rose,  and  the 
pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  turned  towards  the 
speaker,  and  beheld  the  Arabian  physician,  who,  ajT- 
proaching  unheard,  had  seated  himself  a  little  behind 
him  cross-legged,  and  uttered  with  gravity,  yet  not 
without  a  tone  of  sympathy,  the  moral  sentences  of 
consolation  with  which  the  Koran  and  its  commenta- 
tors supplied  him;  for,  in  the  East,  wisdom  is  held 
to  consist,  less  in  a  display  of  the  sage's  own  inven- 
tive talents,  than  in  his  ready  memory,  and  happy 
appHcation  of,  and  reference  to,  "  that  which  is 
written." 

Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  wornanlike  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  Sir  Kenneth  dashed  his  tears  in- 
dignantly aside,  and  again  busied  himself  with  his 
dying  favourite. 

"The  poet  hath  said,"  continued  the  Arab,  without 
noticing  the  knight's  averted  looks  and  sullen  deport- 
ment— "the  ox  for  the  field  and  the  camel  for  the 
desert.  Were  not  the  hand  of  the  leech  fitter  than 
that  of  the  soldier  to  cure  wounds,  though  less  able 
to  inflict  them?" 

"  This  patient,  Hakirn,  is  beyond  thy  help,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth  ;  "  and,  besides,  he  is,  by  thy  law  an  un 
clean  animal."  _ 

"  Where  Allah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  life,  and  a 
sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,"  said  the  physician,  "it 
were  sinful  pride  should  the  sage,  whom  he  has  en- 
lightened, refuse  to  prolong  existence,  or  assuags- 
agony.  To  the  sage,  the  cure  of  a  miserable  groom, 
of  a  poor  dog,  and  of  a  conquering  monarch,  are^ 
events  of  little  distinction.  Let  me  examine  tins' 
wounded  animal." 

Sir  Kenneth  acceded  in  silence,  and  the  physiciam 
inspected  and  handled  Roswal's  wound  with  as  much', 
care  and  attention  as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being;. 
He  then  took  forth  a  case  of  instruments,  and,  by  th» 
judicious  and  skilful  application  of  pincers,  withdrew 
from  the  wounded  shoulder  the  fragment  of  the  wea- 
pon, and  stopped  with  stvptics  and  bandages  the 
effusion  of  blood  which  followed ;  the  creature  alt 
the  while  suffering  him  patiently  to  perform  these 
kind  ofTices,  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  his  kiodi 
intentions. 

"  The  animal  may  be  cured,"  said  EI  Hakim,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Sir  Kenneth,  "if  you  will  permit 
me  to  carry  him  to  my  tent,  and  treat  him  with  the 
care  which  the  noblenessof  his  nature  deserves.  For 
know,  that  thy  servant  Adonbec  is  no  less  ski'ful  ia 
the  race  and  pedigree,  and  distinctions  of  good  dog* 
and  of  noble  steeds,  than  in  the  diseases  which  affecl 
the  human  race." 

"  Take  him  with  you,"  said  the  knight.  "  1  bestow 
him  on  you  freely  if  he  recovers.  I  owe  thee  a  reward 
for  attendance  on  my  squire,  and  have  nothing  else  to 
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pay  It  with.    For  myself,— I  will  never  again  wind 
bugle,  or  halloo  to  hound  !" 

The  Arabian  matie  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal  with 
a  clapping  of  his  hands,  which  was  instantly  answer- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  two  black  slaves.  He  gave 
them  his  orders  in  Arabic,  received  the  answer,  that 
"to  hear  was  to  obey,"  when,  taking  the  animal  in 
their  arms,  they  removed  him  without  much  resist- 
ance on  his  pait;  for  though  his  eyes  turned  to  his 
master,  he  was  too  weak  to  strugde. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Roswal,  then,  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
—  fare  thee  well,  my  last  and  only  friend— thou  art 
too  noble  a  possession  to  be  retained  bv  one  such  as 
1  must  in  future  call  myself — I  would,"  he  said,  as 
the  slaves  retired,  "  that,  dying  as  he  is,  1  could  ex- 
change conditions  with  that  noble  aninial !" 

It  \a  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  althoiigh 
the  exclamation  had  not  been  addressed  to  him, 
"  that  all  creatures  are  fashioned  for  the  service  of 
man ;  and  the  master  of  the  earth  speaketh  folly 
when  he  would  exchange,  in  his  impatience,  his 
hopes  here  and  to  come,  for  the  servile  condition  of 
an  inferior  being." 

"  A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty,"  said  the 
knight,  sternly,  "is  better  than  a  man  who  survives 
the  desertion  of  it.  Leave  me.  Hakim  ;  thou  hast, 
on  this  side  of  miracle,  the  most  wonderful  science 
wiiich  man  ever  possessed,  but  the  wounds  of  the 
spirit  are  beyond  thv  power." 

"  N'ot  if  the  patient  will  explain  his  calamity,  and 
be  guided  by  the  physician,"  said  Adonbec  el  Hakim. 

"  Know,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art 
so  importunate,  that  last  night  the  Banner  of  England 
was  displayed  from  this  mound— I  was  its  appointed 
guardian— morning  is  now  breaking — there  lies  the 
broken  banner-spear — the  standard  itself  is  lost — and 
here  sit  I  a  living  man  !" 

"How!"  said  El  Hakim,  examining  him;  "thy 
armour  is  whole — there  is  no  blood  on  ihy  weapons, 
and  report  speaks  thee  one  unlikely  to  return  thus 
ft  Dm  fight.— Thou  hast  been  trained  from  thy  post 
— ay,  trained  by  the  rosy  cheek  and  black  eye  of  one 
of  those  houris,  to  whom  vou  Nazarenes  vow  rather 
such  service  as  is  due  to  Allah,  tlian  such  love  as  may 
lawfully  be  rendered  to  forms  of  clay  like  our  own. 
It  has  been  thus  assuredly ;  for  so  hath  man  ever 
fallen,  even  since  the  days  of  SuUan  Adam." 

"  And  if  it  were  so,  physician,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
sullenly,  "what  remedy?" 

"Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power,"  said  El 
Hakim,  "  as  valour  supplies  strength. — Listen  to  me. 
Man  is  not  as  a  tree,  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth — nor 
is  he  framed  to  cling  to  one  bare  rock,  like  the  scarce 
animated  shell-fish.  Thine  own  Christian  writings 
command  thee,  when  persecuted  in  one  city,  to  flee 
to  another;  and  we  Moslem  also  know  that  lAIohain- 
naed,  the  Prophet  of  Allah,  driven  forth  from  the  holy 
city  of  I\Iecca,  found  his  refuge  and  his  helpmates  at 
Medina." 

"And  what  does  this  concern  me?"  said  the 
Scot. 

"  Jluch,"  answered  the  physician.  "  Even  the 
sage  flies  the  tempest  which  he  cannot  control.  Use 
thy  speed,  therefore,  and  fly  from  the  vengeance  of 
Richard  to  the  shaaow  of  Saladia's  victorious  ban- 
ner." 

"  I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonour,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  ironically,  "in  a  camp  of  infidel  heathens 
where  the  very  phrase  is  unknoun.  But  had  I  not 
better  partake  more  fully  in  their  reproach  ?  Does  not 
ihy  advice  stretch  so  far  as  to  recommend  me  to  take 
the  turban  ?— !Methinks  I  want  but  apostacy  to  con- 
summate my  infamy." 

"  Blaspheme  not,  NazarenCi"  said  the  physician, 
sternly;  "  Saladin  inakes  no  converts  to  the  law  of 
the  Prophet,  save  those  on  whom  its  precepts  shall 
work  conviction.  Open  thine  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
the  great  Soldan.  whose  liberality  is  as  boundless  as 
his  power,  may  bestow  on  thee  a  kingdom  ;  remain 
blinded  if  thou  wilt,  and,  being  one  w.'iose  secpnd  life 
is  doomed  to  miserv,  Saladin  will  ye!,  for  this  span 
of  present  time,  make  thee  rich  and  happy.  Hut  fear 
flot  that  thy  brows  shall  be  bound  with  the  turban, 
•ave  at  thine  own  free  choice  " 


"My  choice  were  rather.''  said  the  knight,  "that 
my  writhen  features  should  blacken,  as  they  9'e  liktt 
to  do,  in  this  evening's  setting  sun." 

"Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Xazarene,"  said  El  Hakim, 
"to  reject  this  fair  ofl'er;  for  I  have  power  with  Sala- 
din, and  can  raise  thee  high  in  his  irrace.  Look  youj 
my  son— this  Crusade,  as  you  call  your  wild  enter- 
prise, is  like  a  large  dromond*  parting  asunder  in  the 
waves.  Thou  thyself  hast  borne  terms  of  truce  fronj 
the  Kings  and  Princes,  wh.ose  force  is  here  assembled, 
to  the  mighty  Soldan,  and  knew'st  not,  perchance, 
the  full  tenor  of  thine  own  errand." 

"I  knew  not,  and  I  care  not,"  said  the  knight,  im- 
patiently ;  "  what  avails  it  to  me  that  I  have  been  of 
late  the  envoy  of  princes,  when,  ere  night,  I  shall  be 
a  gibbeted  and  dishonoured  corse?" 

'Xay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thee," 
said  the  physiciari.  "  Saladin  is  courted  on  all  sides ; 
the  combined  Princes  of  this  league  formed  against 
hi.m,  have  rnade  such  profwsals  of  composition  and 
peace,  as,  in  other  circumstances,  it  might  have 
become  his  honour  to  have  granted  to  them.  Others 
have  made  private  offers,  on  their  own  separate  ac- 
count, to  disjoin  their  forces  from  the  camp  of  the 
Kings  of  Frangistan,  and  even  to  lend  their  arms  to 
the  defence  of  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  But 
Saladin  will  not  be  served  by  such  treacherous  and 
interested  defection.  The  King  of  Idngs  will  treat 
onlv  with  the  Lion  Kin"  Saladin  will  hold  treaty 
with  none  but  the  Melech  Ric,  and  with  him  he  will 
treat  like  a  prince,'  or  fight  like  a  champion.  To 
Richard  he  will  yield  such  conditions  of  his  free  lib- 
erality, as  the  swords  of  all  Europe  could  never  com- 
pel from  him  by  force  or  terror.  He  will  permit  a 
free  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  tl>e  places  where 
the  jN'azarenes  list  to  worship;  nay,  he  will  so  far 
share  even  his  empire  with  his  brother  Richard,  that 
he  will  allow  Christian  gan-isons  in  the  six  strongest 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
suffer  them  to  be  under  tlieimmediate  command  of 
the  officers  of  Richard,  who,  he  consents,  shall  beaf 
the  name  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem.  Yet 
farther,  strange  and  incredible  as  you  may  think  it- 
know,  Sir  Knight— for  to  your  honour  I  can  com- 
mit even  that  almost  incredible  secret — know  that 
Saladin  will  put  a  sacred  seal  on  this  hapvy  union 
betwixt  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  Franastan  and 
Asia,  by  raising  to  the  rank  of  his  royal  spouse  a 
Christian  damsel,  allied  in  blood  to  King  Richard, 
and  knovvn  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Edith  of  Plart^ 
tagenet,"t 

"  Ha !— say'st  thou  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Kenneth,  who, 
listening  with  indifference  and  apathy  to  the  preced- 
ing part  of  El  Hakim's  speech,  was  touched  by  ihia 
last  communication,  as  the  thrill  of  a  nerve,  unex- 
pectedly jarred,  will  awaken  the  sensation  of  agonyj 
even  in  the  torpor  of  palsy.  Then^  nioderating  hia 
tone,  by  dint  of  much  efl^ort,  he  restrained  his  indig- 
nation, and,  veiling  it  under  the  appearance  of  con- 
temptuous doubt,  he  prosecuted  the  conversation,  in 
order  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  tlw 
plot,  as  he  deemed  it,  against  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  her,  whom  he  loved  not  the  less  that  his  patM 
sion  had  ruined,  apparently,  his  fortunes,  at  once,  and 
his  honour. — "And  what  Christian,"  he  said,  with 
tolerable  calmness,  "  would  sanction  a  union  so  unna> 
tural,  as  that  of  a  Christian  maiden  with  an  unbe- 
lieving Saracen  V 

"Thou  art  but  an  ignorant,  bigoted  Nazarene," 
said  the  Hakim.  "  Seest  thou  not  how  the  Moham- 
medan princes  daily  intermarry  with  the  noble.  A'aza- 
rene  maidens  in  Spain,  without  scandal  either  p 
Moor  or  Chnslian?  And  the  noble  Soldan  will,  in 
his  full  confidence  in  the  blood  of  Richard,  permit  the 
English  maid  the  freedom  which  your  Frankisli 
manners  have  assigned  to  women.  He  will  allow 
her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion, — seeing  that,  iri 

'  Tlie  largest  sort  of  vessels  then  known  were  termed  tfr* 
Tnonds,  or  droniedarips. 

'  This  may  ap[ie,ir  so  e.xtraordniary  and  improbablf;  a  pjor 
position,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  such  a  one  was  arlii.illV 
mado.  The  historians,  however,  substitute  the  widott'ed 
Queen  of  Naples,  sister  of  Richard,  for  the  bride,  an'l  Sn'^  linli 
brother  for  tiie  bridfcroom.  They  apear  to  have  b'.fcii  i(...  irnnt 
of  the  existence  of  E<lith  of  Plan (.agenet. -See  SllLL'allistary  ft 
tut  Crusades,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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Chap.  XV.]  '■'•      THE  TALISMAN, 

vpry  truth,  it  sisnifl^p  Huf  little  to  wliicli  f;iith  foiiKilcs 
are  addicted,— ami  lie  will  nssis^n  lier  biicii  place  and 
rank,  over  rdl  the  women  of  his  zenana,  that  i^he  sluill 
be  In  every  respect  his  sole  and  ahsolute  Queen." 

"What!"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "darest  tlmu  think, 
Moslem,  that  Richard  would  give  his  kinswoman 
— a  higii-horn  and  virtuous  nrincess— to  he,  at  hesl, 
(he  foremost  concuhino  in  tlie  haram  of  an  misbe- 
liever! Know,  Hakim,  the  meanest  free  Christian 
noble  would  scorn,  on  his  child's  behalf,  such  splen- 
did iunoniiny." 

"Thou  errest,"  said  ihellakim  ;  "Philip of  France, 
and  Henry  of  Champagne,  and  otiiers  of  Riehanl's 
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principal  allies,  have  heard  the  proposal  wiilujut 
starting,  and  have  promised,  as  far  as  they  may,  to 
forward  an  alliance  that  may  end  these  wasteful  wars ; 
and  the  wi.se  arch-priest  of  Tyre  hath  nndenakeii  to 
break  the  pn  posal  to  Richard,  not  doubting  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  plan  to  good  issue.  The 
Soldan's  wisd.om  hath  as  yet  kept  his  proposition 
secret  from  others,  such  as  he  of  Montserrat,  and  tlie 
Master  of  the  Templars,  because  lie  knows  diey  seek 
to  thrive  by  Richard's  aeaih  or  disgrace,  not  by  his 
life  or  honour.— Up,  therefore,  Sir  Knight,  and  to 
horse.  I  will  give  thee  a  scroll  which  shall  advance 
thee  highly  with  the  Soldan  ;  and  deem  not  that  you 
are  leaving  your  country,  or  her  cause,  or  her  religion, 
sin<'e  the  inlerest  of  the  two  monarchs  will  speedily 
be  the  same.  To  Salachn  thy  counsel  will  be  most 
acceptable,  since  thou  canst  make  him  aware  of  much 
concerning  the  marriages  of  the  Christians,  the 
treatment  of  their  wives,  and  other  points  of  their 
laws  and  usages,  which,  in  the  course  of  such  treaty, 
it  much  concerns  him  that  he  should  know.  The  right 
iiand  of  the  Soldan  grasps  the  treasures  of  the  East, 
and  it  is  the  fountain  of  generosity.  Or,  if  thou  de- 
sires! it,  Saladin,  when  allied  with  England,  can  have 
but  little  difficulty  to  obtain  from  Richard  not  only 
thy  pardon  and  restoration  to  favour,  but  an  honoiir- 
al.le  command  in  the  trooiis  wliich  may  be  left  of  the 
King  of  England's  host,  to  maintain  their  joint  gov- 
ernment in  Palestine.  Up,  then,  and  mount — there 
lies  a  plain  path  before  thee."  _    , 

"Hakim,  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "thoii  art  a 
man  of  peace — also,  thou  hast  saved  tlie  life  of  Rich- 
ard of  England— and,  moreover,  of  niv  own  poor 
e.-;(jinre,  Strauchan.  1  have,  therefore,  lieard  to  an 
Olid  a  matter,  vhich,  being  propounded  by  another 
Mnslein  than  thyself,  I  would  have  cut  short  with  a 
bl.iw  of  my  datrger!  Hakim,  in  return  for  thy  kind- 
ness, I  advise  thee  to  see  that  the  Saracen,  who  shall 
pr.^inise  t(j  Richard  a  union  betwi.\'t  the  blood  of  Plan- 
t.i:-:enet  and  that  of  his  accursed  race,  do  put  on  a 
li'  linet,  wdiich  is  cafiable  to  endure  such  a  blow  of  a 
li:iiile-a.ve  as  that  which  struck  down  the  gate  of 
Arrr.  Certes,  he  will  be  otherwise  placed  beyond  the 
i(  iieii  even  of  ihy  skill." 

''riiou  art,  then,  wilfully  deterrnined  not  to  fly  to 
ilii'  Saracen  host'.'"  said  the  physician — "Yet,  remein- 
Itir,  tliou  stayest  to  certain  .destruction;  and  the  wri- 
tings of  thy  law,  as  well  as  our.s,  prohibit  man  from 
briaking  into  the  tabernacle  of  his  own  life." 

"  God  forbid  !"  replied  the  Scot,  cnjssing  him- 
self; "  but  we  are  also  forbidden  to  avoid  thepunish- 
iii  whicli  our  crimes  have  deserved.  And,  since 
oor  are  thy  thoiights  of  fidelity.  Hakim,  it  grudges 
iliat  I  have  bestowed  my  good  hound  on  thee, 
inr,  sluiuld  lie  live,  he  will  have  a  master  ignorant  of 
III.';  vabii." 

■  A  gift  tliat  is  begrudged,  is  already  recalled,"  said 
'  1  akini,  "only  we  physicians  are  sworn  not  to  .send 

e/  a  patient  uncured.    If  the  dog  recover,  he  is 

•  ■•  ■  iiuire  yours." 

■  !fo  to,  Hakin),"  answered  Sir  Kenneth  ;  "men 
■"'iii<  not  of  hawk  and  hound  when  there  is  but 
111  hour  of  day-bijeaking  betwixt  them  and  death. 

.I'.ive  me  to  recollect  my  sins,  and  reconcile  myself 

1'  Vicaven.", 
"I  leave  thee  in  thine  obstinacy,"  said  the  physi- 
in  ;   '  ilie  mist  hides  the  precipice  from  those  who 

I '  doomed  to  fall  over  it." 
He  wiilidrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  his 

•  111.  as  if  to  observe  whether  the  devoted  knight 
iii;iht  not  recall  him  either  by  word  or  signal.    At 


last  his  turbaned  figure  was  lost  among  the  labyrinth 
of  tents  which  lay  extended  beneath,  wliiteiung  in 
the  pale  light  of  the  dawning,  before  which  the  moon- 
beam had  now  faded  away. 

Hut  although  the  physician  Adonbec's  words  had 
riot  niade  that  impression  upon  Kenneth  which  the 
sage  desired,  they  had  inspired  the  Seot  with  a  mo- 
tive for  desiring  life,  whieli,  dishonoured  as  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be,  he  was  before  willing  to  part 
from  as  from  a  sullied  vestment  no  longer  beeoining 
Ills  wear.  Much  ihat  had  passed  betwixt  liimself  ana 
the  hermit,  besides  what  he  had  observed  between  the 
ancborile  and  Sheerkohf,  (or  Ilderim,)  he  now 
recalled  to  recollection,  and  tended  to  confirm  what 
the  Hakim  had  told  him  of  the  secret  article  of  the 
treaty. 

"The  reverend  impostor!"  he  exclaimed  to  him- 
self: "the  hoary  hypocrite  !  He  spoke  of  the  unbe- 
lieving husbamf  converted  by  the  believing  wife — 
and  wnat  do  I  know  but  that  the  traitor  e.\hihited  to 
the  Saracen,  accursed  of  God,  the  beauties  of  Edith 
Plantageiiet,  that  the  hound  might  .judge  if  the  prince- 
ly Christian  lady  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  trie 
haram  of  a  misbeliever?  If  I  iiad  yonder  infidel 
Ilderim,  or  whatsoever  he  is  called,  again  in  the  gripe 
with  which  I  once  held  him  fast  as  ever  hound  held 
bare,  never  again  should  /(e  at  least  come  on  errand 
disgraceful  to  the  honour  of  Christian  king,  or  noble 
and  virtuous  maiden.  Put  I— niy  hours  are  fast 
dwindling  into  minutes— yet,  while  I  have  life  and 
breath,  something  must  be  done,  and  speedily." 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  from  him  hia 
helmet,  then  strode  down  the  hill,  and  took  the  road 
to  King  Richard's  pavilion. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

TliP  featlmr'd  .sims-sfcr,  rlianticlecr, 

Had  wdiiiMl  lii.-^  Iius-ipliorn, 
Aiul  Kild  lhrc;irl,v  vdlnser 

Tlic  c'uniiiiti  (d"  llii>  iniirn. 
Kins  Edunid  s,-iw  llie  ruddy  streaUs 

or life'lit  eclipse  tlic  gray, 
And  heard  tlie  rnvpn's  cicakingtliroat 

Proclaim  tlie  fated  day, 
"  TlidU'ri  riplit,"  lie  said,  "  for  by  tlie  God 

Tliiit  AWi  eiillironcd  on  liigli, 
Cliarlos  Bnwdwin,  and  liis  fellows  twain, 

This  day  shall  surely  die."— Chatti-hton. 

On  the  evening  on  which  Sir  Kenneth  assumed  hia 
po.st,  Richard,  after  the  stormy  event  which  disturbed 
Its  trancjuillity,  had  retired  to  rest  in  the  plenitude  of 
confidence  inspired  by  his  unbound<'d  courage,  and 
the  superiority  which  he  had  displayed  in  carrying  the 
point  lie  aimed  at  in  presence  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian host,  and  its  leaders,  many  of  whoni  he  was 
aware,  regarded  in  their  secret  souls  the  disgrace  of 
the  Austrian  Duke  as  a  triumph  over  themselves;  so 
that  his  pride  felt  gratified,  that  in  prostrating  one 
enemy  he  had  mortified  a  hundred. 

Another  monarch  would  have  doubled  his  guards  on 
the  evening  after  such  a  scene,  and  kept  at  least  a  part 
of  his  troops  under  arms.  But  Cceur  de  Lion  dis- 
missed, upon  the  occasion,  even  his  ordinary  vyatch, 
and  assigned  to  his  soldiers  a  donative  of  wine  to 
celebrate  bis  recoverv,  and  to  drink  to  the  Banner  of 
Saint  George;  and  liis  quarter  of  the  camp  would 
have  assumed  a  character  totally  devoid  of  vigilance 
and  military  preparation,  but  ihat  Sir  Thomas  de 
Vaux,  the  Eari  of  Salisbury,  and  other  nobles,  tooli 
precautions  to  preserve  order  and  discipline  among  the 
revellers. 

The  physician  attended  the  King  from  his  reririnj< 
to  bed  till  midnight  was  past,  and  twice  adminis- 
tered medicine  to  him  during  that  period,  always  pre- 
viously observing  the  (luarler  of  heaven  occipied  ny 
the  full  moon,  whose  influence?  he  declared  to  be 
most  sovereign,  or  most  baleful,  to  the  etfect  of  his* 
drugs.  It  was  ihree  ho\irs  after  midnight  ere  El  Ha- 
kim withdrew  from  the  royal  lent,  to  one  which  ha<t 
been  pirched  for  liimself  and  his  retinue.  In  his  way 
thither  he  visitid  the  tent  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leo- 
pard, in  order  to  see  the  condition  of  his  first  patient 
in  the  Christian  camp,  old  Strauchan,  as  llie  knight'a 
esquire  was  named.    Inquiring  there  for  Sir  Kenneth 
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himself,  El  Hakim  learned  on  what  duty  he  wa?  em- 
ployed, and  probably  this  information  led  h.m  to 
Samt  George's  JMoimt,  where  he  found  him  whom  he 
Foiiiht  in  the  disastrous  circumstances  alluded  to  in 
the  last  chapter. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  a  slow, 
armed  tread  was  heard  approaching  the  King's  pa- 
vilion ;  and  ere  De  Vaux,  who  slumbered  beside  his 
master's  bed  as  lightly  as  ever  sleep  sat  upon  the  eyes 
of  a  watch-dog,  had  tmie  to  do  more  than  arise  and 
say,  "Who  comes?"  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  en- 
tered the  tent,  with  a  deep  and  devoted  gloom  seated 
upon  Ills  manly  features. 

"Whence  this  bold  intrusion,  Sir  Knight?"  said 
De  Vfiux,  sternly,  yet  in  a  tone  which  respected  his 
master's  slumbers. 

"Hold!  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  awaking  on  the 
instant ;  "  Sir  Kenneih  cometh  like  a  good  soldier  to 
render  an  account  of  his  guard — to  such  the  Cxeneral's 
tent  is  ever  accessible." — Then  ri.sing  from  his  sluni- 
bering  posture,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  he  fixed  his 
large  bright  eye  upon  the  warrior — "  Speak,  Sir  Scot; 
thou  coinesl  to  tell  me  of  a  vigilant,  safe,  and  hon- 
ourable watch,  dost  thou  not  ?  The  rustling  of  the 
folds  of  the  Banner  of  England  were  enough  to  guard 
it,  even  without  the  body  of  such  a  knight  as  men  hold 
thee." 

"  As  men  will  hold  me  no  more,"  said  Sir  Kenneth 
— "My  watch  hath  neither  been  ^^^ilant,  safe,  nor 
honourable.  The  Banner  of  England  has  been  carried 
off." 

"  And  thou  alive  to  tell  it  ?"  said  Richard,  in  a  tone 
of  derisive  incrodulity.— "  Away,  it  cannot  be.  There 
is  not  even  a  scratch  on  thy  face. — Why  dost  thou 
stand  thus  mute?  Speak  the  truth — it  is  ill  jesting 
with  a  king— yet  I  will  forgive  thee  if  thou  hast 
l:ed." 

"Lied!  Sir  King!"  returned  the  unfortunate  knight, 
with  fierce  emphasis,  and  one  glance  of  fire  from  his 
eye.  bright  and  transient  as  the  flash  from  the  cold 
ana  stony  flint.  "  But  this  also  must  be  endured. — I 
have  spoken  the  truth." 

"By  God,  and  by  Saint  George!"  said  tlie  King, 
bursting  into  fury,  which,  however,  he  instantly 
checked — "  De  Vaux,  go  view  the  spot — This  fever 
has  disturbed  his  brain— This  cannot  be— The  man's 
courage  is  proof — It  cannot  be !  Go  speedily — or  send, 
if  thou  wilt  not  go." 

The  King  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
who  came  breathless,  to  say  that  the  banner  was 
gone,  and  the  knight  who  guarded  it  oveipowered, 
and  most  probably  murdered,  as  there  was  a  pool  of 
blood  wiiere  the  banner-spear  lay  shivered. 

"  But  whom  do  I  see  here?"  said  Neville,  his  eyes 
suddenly  resting  upon  Sir  Kenneth. 

"A  traitor,"  said  the  King,  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
seizing  the  curtal-a.xe,  which  was  ever  iiear  his' bed 
— "a  traitor!  whom  thou  shall  see  die  a  traitor's 
death."— And  he  drew  back  the  weapon  as  in  act 
to  strike. 

Colourless,  but  firrn  as  a  marble  statue,  the  Scot 
stood  before  him,  with  his  bare  head  uncovered  by 
any  protection,  his  eyes  east  down  to  the  earth,  his 
lips  scarcely  moving,  vet  rnuttering  probably  in  prayer. 
Opposite  to  him  and  within  due  reach  for  a  blow, 
stood  King  Richard,  his  large  person  wrapt  in  the 
folds  of  his  camiscia,  or  ample  gown  of  linen,  except 
where  the  violence  of  his  action  had  flung  the  cover- 
ing from  his  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  a  part  of  his 
breast,  leaving  to  view  a  specimen  of  a  frame  which 
might  have  merited  his  Saxon  predecessor's  epithet 
of  Ironside.  He  stood  for  an  instant,  prompt  to 
fjlrike— then  sinking  the  liead  of  the  weapon  towards 
the  around,  he  exclaimed,  "  But  there  was  blood, 
Neville— there  was  blood  upon  the  place.  Hark  thee, 
8ir  Scot— brave  thou  wert  once,  for  I  have  seen  thee 
fight— Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the  thieves  in  de- 
fence of  the  Standard— say  but  one— say  thou  hast 
etruek  but  a  gooil  blow  in  our  behalf,  and  get  thee  out 
•«f  the  camp  with  thv  life  and  thy  infamy!" 

"  "i^ou  have  called  me  liar  my  Lord  King,"  replied 
Kenneth,  firmly;  "and  therein,  at  least,  vou  have 
done  me  wrong— Know,  that  there  was  no  lijnod  shed 
in  defiucft  of  the  Standard  save  that  of  a  poor  hound, 


which,  more  faithful  than  his  master,  defended  the 
charge  which  he  deserted." 

"Now,  by  Saint  George!"  said  Richard,  again 
heaving  up  iiis  arm — But  De  Vaux  threw  himself  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance,  and 
spoke  with  the  blunt  truth  of  his  character,  "My 
liege,  this  must  not  be— here,  nor  by  your  own  hani 
It  is  enough  of  folly  for  one  night  and  day,  to  havt 
intrusted  your  banner  to  a  Scot— said  I  not  they  were 
ever  fair  and  false  ?"* 

"Thou  didst,  De  Vau.x;  ttiou  wast  right,  and  I  con 
fess  it,"  said  Richard.  "I  should  have  known  him 
better — I  should  have  remembered  how  the  fox  Wil- 
liam deceived  me  touching  this  Crusnde." 

"My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneih,  "William  of  Scot- 
land never  deceived  ;  but  circumstances  prevented  his 
bringing  his  forces." 

_  "Peace,  shameless!"  said  the  King;  "thousulliest 
the  name  of  a  prince,  even  by  speaking  it. — And  yet, 
De  Vaux,  it  is  strange,"  he  added,  "to  see  the  bear- 
ing of  the  man.  Coward  or  traitor  he  must  be,  yet 
he  abode  the  blow  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  as  our 
arm  had  been  raised  to  lay  knighthood  on  his  shoul- 
der. Had  he  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  fear— had 
but  a  joint  trembled,  or  an  eyelid  quivered.  I  had  shat- 
tered his  head  like  a  crystal  goblet.  But  I  cannot 
strike  where  there  is  neither  fear  nor  resistance." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"My  lord,"  said  Kenneth^ — 

"Ha!"  replied  Richard,  interrupting  him,  "hast 
thou  found  thy  speech  ?  Ask  grace  from  Heaven,  but 
none  from  me,  for  England  is  dishonoured  through 
thy  fault ;  and  wert  thou  mine  own  and  only  brother, 
there  is  no  pardon  for  thy  fault." 

"I  speak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man," 
said  the  Scot ;  "  it  is  in  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  give 
or  refuse  me  time  for  Christian  shrift— if  man  deliieg 
it,  may  God  grant  me  the  absolution  which  I  would 
otherwise  ask  of  his  Church  !  But  whether  I  die  on 
the  instant,  or  lialf  an  hour  hence,  I  equally  beseech 
your  Grace  for  one  moment's  opportunity  to  speak 
that  to  your  royal  person,  which  highly  concerns  your 
fame  as  a  Chn'stian  King." 

"  Say  en,"  said  the  King,  making  no  doubt  that  he 
was  about  to  hear  some  confession  concerning  the 
loss  of  the  Banner. 

"  What  I  have  to  speak,"  said  Sir  Kenneth. 
"  touches  the  royalty  of  England,  and  must  be  said 
to  no  ears  but  thine  own." 

"  Begone  with  yourselves,  sirs,"  said  the  King  to 
Neville  and  De  Vaux. 

The  first  obeyed,  the  latter  would  not  stir  from  the 
Kinir's  presence. 

"If  you  said  I  was  in  the  right,"  replied  De  Vaux 
to  his  sovereign,  "I  will  be  treated  as  one  should  be 
who  hath  been  found  to  be  right — that  is.  I  will  have 
my  own  will.    I  leave  you  not  with  tiiis  false  Scot." 

"How!  De  Vaux,"  said  Riciiard,  angrily,  and 
stamping  slightly,  "  darest  thou  not  venture  our  per- 
son with  one  traitor?" 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  frown  and  stamp,  my  lord,"  said 
De  Vaux  ;  "I  venture  not  a  sick  man  with  a  sound 
one,  a  naked  man  with  one  armed  in  proof." 

"It  matters  not,"  said  the  .Scottish  knight,  "I  seek 
no  excuse  to  put  ofl' time— I  will  speak  in  prcsenca 
of  the  Lord  of  Gilsland.    He  is  good  lord  and  true."' 

"But  half  an  hour  since,"  said  De  Vaux.  with  a 
groan,  implying  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  vexation, 
"  and  I  had  said  as  much  for  thee  !" 

"  There  is  treason  around  you,  King  of  England," 
continued  Sir  Kenneth. 

"It  may  well  be  as  thou  saj^'st,"  replied  Richard, 
"I  have  a  pregnant  example." 

"  Treason  that  will  injure  thee  more  deeplv  than 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  banners  in  a  pitched  field. 
The— the"— Sir  Kenneth  hesitated,  and  at  length 
continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  "The  Lady  Edith" ■ 

'  Such  were  the  term.-;  in  which  the  English  used  to  speak 
of  their  poor  northern  neiirhbours,  forgetting  that  tlieir  own 
encriinchments  upon  the  independence  of  Scotland  obliged  th* 
weaUnr  nation  to  defend  themselves  by  policy  as  well  as  forc^ 
The  (liserace  must  be  divided  between  Edward  I.  and  III.,  who 
enforced  llioir  domination  over  a  free  country,  and  the  Scoti 
who  were  compelled  to  take  compulsory  oatlis,  without  ao; 
purpose  of  keeping  them. 
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Chap.  XV.] 


THE  TALISMAN". 


"Ha!"  said  the  King,  drawing  himself  suddenly 
into  a  state  of  haughty  attention,  and  fixing  iiis  eye 
firmly  on  the  sun|)osed  criminal;  "What  of  her? — 
what  of  her?— what  has  slie  to  do  with  this  matter?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Seot,  "  there  is  a  scheme  on 
foot  to  disgrace  voiir  royal  lineage,  by  bestowing  the 
hand  of  the  La Jy  Edith  on  the  Saracen  Soldan,  and 
thereby  to  purchase  a  peace  most  dishonourable  to 
Christendom,  by  an  alliance  most  shameful  to  Eng- 
land." 

This  communication  had  precisely  the  contrary 
effect  from  that  which  Sir  Kenneth  e,xpected.  Rich- 
ard Platitagenet  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  lago's 
words,  would  not  serve  God  because  it  was  the  devil 
who  bade  him  ;  advice  or  information  often  affected 
him  less  according  to  its  real  import,  than  through 
the  tinge  which  it  took  from  the  supposed  character 
and  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  communicated. 
Unfortunately,  the  mention  of  his  relative's  name 
renewed  his  recollection  of  what  he  had  considered 
ase.xtreme  presumption  in  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
even  when  he  stood  high  in  the  rolls  of  chivalry, 
but  which,  in  his  present  condition,  appeared  an  insult 
sufficient  to  drive  the  fiery  monarch  into  a  frenzy  of 
passion. 

"  Silence,"  he  said,  "  infamous  and  audacious  !  By 
Heaven,  I  will  have  thy  tongue  torn  out  with  hot  pin- 
cers, for  mentioning  the  very  nameof  a  noble  Christian 
damsel !  Know,  degenerate  traitor,  that  I  was  already 
aware  to  what  height  thou  haust  dared  to  raise  thine 
eyes,  and  endured  it,  though  it  were  insolence,  even 
when  thou  hadst  cheated  us— for  thou  art  all  a  deceit 
— into  holding  thee  as  of  some  name  and  fame.  But 
now,  with  lips  blistered  with  the  confession  of  thine 
own  dishonour— that  thou  shouldst  iioiD  dare  to  name 
our  noble  kinswoman  as  one  in  whose  fate  thou  hast 
part  or  interest !  What  is  it  to  thee  if  she  marry  Sara- 
cen or  Christian?— what  is  it  to  thee,  if  in  a  camp 
where  princes  turn  cowards  by  day,  and  robbers  by 
night— where  brave  knights  turn  to  paltry  deserters 
and  traitors— what  is  it,  I  say,  to  thee  or  any  one,  if  I 
should  please  to  all  v  myself  to  truth,  and  to  valour,  in 
the  person  of  Saladin  ?" 

"Little  to  me,  indeed,  to  whom  all  the  world  will 
soon  be  as  nothing,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  boldly: 
"but  were  I  now  stretched  on  the  rack,  I  would  tell 
thee,  that  what  I  have  said  is  much  to  thine  own 
conscience  and  thine  own  fame.  I  tell  thee.  Sir 
King,  that  if  thou  dost  but  in  thought  entertain  the 
purpi_;se  of  wedding  thy  kins  woman  the  Lady  Edith" — 

"Name  her  not— and  for  an  instant  think  not  of 
her!"  said  the  King,  again  straining  the  curtal-axe 
in  his  gripe,  until  the  muscles  started  above  his  brawny 
arm,  like  a  cordage  formed  by  the  ivy  around  the  limb 
of  an  oak. 

"Not  name — not  think  of  her!"  answered  Sir  Ken- 
neth, his  spirits,  stunned  as  they  were  by  self-depres- 
sion, beginning  to  recover  their  elasticity  from  this 
species  of  controversy, — "  Now,  by  the  Cross,  on 
which  I  place  my  hope,  her  name  shall  be  the  last 
word  in  my  mouth  her  image  the  last  thought  in  my 
mind;  Try  thy  boasted  strength  on  this  bare  brow, 
and  see  if  thou  canst  prevent  my  purpose." 

_"He  will  drive  me  mad  !"— said  Richard,  who,  in 
his  despite,  was  once  more  staggered  in  his  purpose 
by  the  dauntless  determination  oT  the  criminal. 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gilsland  could  reply,  some  bustle 
iwas  heard  without,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  was 
lannounced  from  the  outer  part  of  the  paviHon. 

"Detain  r:er— detain  her,  Neville!"  cried  the  King; 
'  this  is  no  sight  for  women— Fie,  that  I  have  suffered 
JBUch  a  paltry  traitor  to  chafe  me  thus! — Away  with 
him,  De  Vaux,"  he  whispered,  "through  the'bpck- 
ntrance  of  our  tent— coop  him  up  cfose,  and  an- 
,  wer  for  his  safecustody  with  your  life.— And  hark  ye 
,— he  is  prtstntly  to  die — let  him  have  a  ghostly  father 
j^we  would  not  kill  soul  and  body.— And  stay— hark 
lee— we  will  not  have  him  dishonoured— he  shall  die 
.nightlike,  in  his  belt  and  spurs  ;  for  if  his  treachery 
'  as  black  as  hell,  his  boldness  may  match  that  of  the 

I'il  himself" 

pe  Vaux,  right  glad,  if  the  truth  may  be  guessed, 
riatthe  scene  ended  without  Richard's  descending  to 

leunkingly  act  of  himself  slaying  an  unresisting 


prisoner,  made  haste  to  remove  Sir  Kenneth  by  a  pri- 
vate issue  to  a  separate  tent,  where  he  was  disarmed 
and  put  in  fetters  for  security.  De  Vaux  looked  on 
with  a  steady  and  melancholy  attention,  while  the 
provost's  officers,  to  whom  Sir  Kenneth  was  novi 
committed,  took  these  severe  precautions. 

When  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the  un 
happy  crimiiial— "It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that 
you  die  undegraded— without  mutilation  of  your  body, 
or  shame  to  your  arms — and  that  your  head  be  se- 
vered from  the  trunk  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

"It  is  kind,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  low  and  rather 
submissive  tone  of  voice,  as  one  who  received  an  un- 
expected favour;  "mv  family  will  not  then  hear  the 
worst  of  the  tale— Oh,  my  father— my  father  !" 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  blunt 
but  kindly-natured  Englishman,  and  he  brushed  the 
back  of  his  large  hand  over  his  rough  features,  ere  he 
could  proceed. 

"It  is  Richard  of  England's  farther  pleasure,"  he 
said,  at  len"th,  "that  you  have  speech  with  a  holy 
man,  arid  I  have  met  on  the  passage  hither  with  a 
Carmelite  friar,  who  may  fit  you  for  your  passage.  Ho 
waits  without,  until  you  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
receive  him."  * 

"  Let  it  be  instantly,"  said  the  knight,  "In  this 
also  Richard  is  kind.  I  cannot  be  more  fit  to  see  the 
good  father  at  any  time  than  now ;  for  life  and  I  have 
taken  farewell,  as  two  travellers  who  have  arrived  at 
the  crossway,  where  their  roads  separate." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  slowly  and  solemnly; 
"  for  it  irks  me  somewhat  to  say  that  which  sum.s  my 
message.  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that  you  pre- 
pare for  instant  death." 

"  God's  pleasure  and  the  King's  be  done,"  replied 
the  knight,  patiently.  "  I  neither  contest  the -justice 
of  the  sentence,  nor  desire  delay  of  the  execution." 

De  Vaux  began  to  leave  the  tent,  but  very  slowly — 
paused  at  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  the  Scot,  from 
whose  aspect  thoughts  of  the  world  seemed  banished, 
as  if  he  was  composing  himself  into  deep  devotion. 
The  feelings  of  the  stout  English  Baron  were  in  gene- 
ral none  of  the  most  acute,  and  yet,  on  the  present 
occasion,  his  sympathy  overpowered  him  in  an  un- 
usual manner.  He  came  hastily  back  to  the  bundle 
of  reeds  on  which  the  captive  lay,  took  one  of  his  fet- 
tered hands,  and  said,  with  as  much  softness  as  his 
rough  voice  was  capable  of  expressins.  "Sir  Kenneth, 
thou  art  yet  young— thou  hast  a  father.  My  Ralph, 
whom  I  left  training  his  little  Galloway  nag  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irthing,  may  one  day  attain  thy  years — 
and,  but  for  last  night,  would  to  God  I  saw  his  youth 
bear  such  promise  as  thine  !— Can  nothing  be  said  or 
done  in  thy  behalf?" 

"Nothing,"  was  the  melancholy  answer.  "I have 
deserted  my  charge— the  banner  intrusted  to  me  is 
lost — When  the  headsman  and  block  are  prepared, 
the  head  and  trunk  are  ready  to  part  company." 

"Nay,  then,  God  have  merer  !"  said  De  Vaux;  "yet 
would  I  rather  than  my  best  horse  I  had  taken  that 
watch  myself  There  is  mystery  in  it,  young  man,  as 
a  plain  man  may  descry,  though  he  cannot  see  through 
it.— Cowardice ?  pshaw!  No  coward  ever  fought  as 
I  have  seen  thee  do. — Treachery  ?  I  cannot  think 
traitors  die  in  their  treason  so  calmly.  Thou  hast 
been  trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep  guile- 
some  well-devised  stratagem — the  cry  of  some  dis- 
tressed maiden  has  caught  thine  ear,  or  the  laughful 
look  of  some  merry  one  has  taken  thine  eye.  Never 
blush  for  it,  we  have  all  been  led  aside  by  such  gear 
Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean  conscience  of  it  n> 
me,  instead  of  the  priest — Richard  is  merciful  wh-ji  his 
mood  is  abated.    Hast  thou  nothing  to  intrust  t'  "~e  ?" 

The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  face  from  the 
kind  warrior,  and  answered — "  Nothing." 

And  De  Vaux,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of  per 
suasion,  arose  and  left  the  tent,  with  folded  armn,  and 
in  melancholy  deeper  than  he  thf)Ught  the  occasio'i 
merited — even  angry  with  himself,  to  find  that  sa 
simple  a  matter  as  the  death  of  a  Scottish  man  co.dd 
affect  him  so  nearly. 

"Yet,"  as  he  said  to  hirnself,  "though  the  'o'igh- 
footed  knaves  be  our  enemies  in  Cumberland  Ji  Pa- 
lestine one  almost  considers  them  as  brethren." 
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rCHAP    XVI. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

'Tisnot  lier  sense— for  sure,  in  that 
There's  notliin?  more  tiiaii  common  ; 

And  all  lier  wit  is  only  chat. 
Like  any  other  woman.— Song'. 

The  high-born  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Glueen-Consort  of  tlie  iie- 
roic  Richard,  was  accounte.l  one  of  the  iriost  beauti- 
ftil  woniun  of  the  period.  Her  form  was  -shgiit,  though 
exquisitely  moulded.  She  was  graced  with  aconi- 
nKixion  not  common  in  her  country,  a  profusion  of 
fair  hair,  and  features  so  e.xtremely  juvenile,  as  to 
make  her  look  several  years  younger  than  she  really 
was,  though  in  reality  she  was  not  above  one-and- 
twenty.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the  consciousness  of 
this  e.Ktremely  juvenile  appearance,  that  she  aflected, 
or  at  least  practised,  a  little  childish  petulance,  and 
wilfulness  of  manner,  not  unbefitting,  she  might  sup- 
pose, a  youthful  bride,  whose  rank  and  age  gave  her 
a  right  to  have  her  fantasies  indulged  and  attended 
to.  She  was  by  nature  perfectly  good-humoured, 
and  if  her  due  share  of  admiration  and  homage  (in 
her  opinion  a  very  large  one)  was  duly  resigned  to 
iier,  no  one  could  possess  better  temper,  or  a  more 
friendly  disposition;  but -then,  like  all  despots,  the 
more  power  that  was  voluntarily  yielded  to  her,  the 
more  she  desired  to  extend  her  sway.  Sometimes, 
even  wiien  all  her  ambition  was  gratified,  she  chose 
to  be  a  little  out  of  health,  and  a  little  out  of  spirits; 
and  physicians  had  to  toil  their  wits  to  invent  names 
for  imaginary  maladies,  while  her  ladies  racked  their 
unaginatioa  for  new  games,  new  headgear,  and  new 
court-scandal,  to  pass  away  those  unpletisant  hours, 
during  which  their  own  situation  was  scarce  to  be 
greatly  envied.  There  most  frequent  resourse  for  di- 
verting this  malady  was  some  trick,  or  piece  of  mis- 
chief, practised  upon  each  other ;  and  the  good  Q.ueen, 
in  the  buoyancy  of  her  reviving  spirits,  was,  to  speak 
truth,  rather  too  indiflerent  whether  the  frolics  thus 
practised  were  entirely  befitting  her  own  dignity,  or 
whether  the  pain  which  those  suffered  upon  vynom 
they  were  inflicted,  was  not  beyond  the  proportion  of 
pleasure  which  she  herself  derived  from  them.  She 
was  confident  in  her  husband's  favour,  in  her  high 
rank,  and  in.  her  supposed  power  to  make  good  what- 
ever such  pranks  might  cost  others.  In  a  word,  she 
irambolled  with  the  freedom  of  a  young  lioness,  who 
Is  unconscious  of  the  weight  of  her  own  paws  when 
laid  on  those  wliom  she  sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaria  loved  her  husband  passion- 
atelv,  but  she  feared  the  loftiness  and  roughness  of 
his  character,  and  as  she  felt  herself  not  to  be  his 
match  in  intellect,  was  not  much  pleased  to  see  that 
lie  would  often  talk  witli  Edith  Plantagenet  in  pre- 
ference to  herself,  simply  because  he  found  more 
amusement  in  her  conversation,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding,  and  a  more  noble  cast  of  thoughts 
and  sentiment.s,  than  his  beautiful  consort  exhibited. 
Berengaria  did  not  hate  Edith  on  that  account,  far 
loss  meditate  her  any  harm;  for,  allowing  for  some 
selfishness,  her  character  was,  on  the  whole,  inno- 
cent and  generous.  But  the  ladies  of  her  train,  sharp- 
sighted  iri  such  matters,  had  for  some  time  iliscover- 
ed.  that  a  poignant  jest  at  the  e.tpense  of  the  Lady 
Edith  was  a  specific  for  relieving  lier  Grace  of  Eng- 
land's low  spirits,  and  the  discovery  saved  their  ima- 
gination much  toil. 

There  was  somethin™  ungenerous  in  this,  because 
the  Lady  Edith  was  understood  to  be  an  orphan  ;  and 
though  she  was  called  Plantagenet',  and  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Anjou,  and  admitted  by  Richard  to  certain  privi- 
li-ges  only  granted  to  the  royal  family,  and  held  her 
placein  the  circle  accordingly,  yet  few  knew,  and  none 
acquamted  with  the  Coiu-t  of  En^ilaiid  ventured  to 
ask.  in  what  e.xact  degree  of  relationship  she  stood 
to  Cojur  (le  Lion.  She  had  come  with  Eleanor,  the 
celel)rated  (iueen-Mother  of  England,  and  joined 
Richard  at  IMessina,  as  one  of  the  ladies  destined  to 
attend  on  Berengaria,  whose  nuptials  then  approach- 
ed Richard  treated  his  kinswoman  with  much 
respectful  observance,  and  the  Ciueen  made  her  her 
most  constant  attendant,  and,  even  in  despite  of  the 
petty  jealousy  which  we  have  observed,  treated  her, 
g'Vicrally,  witn  suitable  respect. 


The  ladies  of  the  household  had,  for  a  long  time, 
no  further  advantage  over  Edith,  than  might  be  af- 
forded by  an  opportunity  of  censuring  a  loss  artfully 
disposed  head  attire,  or  an  unbecoming  robe  ;  for  "he 
lady  vyas  judged  to  be  inferior  in  these  mysteries. 
The  silent  devotion  of  the  Scottish  Knight  did  not, 
indeed,  pass  unnoticed  ;  his  liveries,  his  cognizance's, 
his  feats  of  arms,  his  mottoes  and  devices,  were  nearly 
watched,  and  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  a  ;iasa- 
ingjest.  But  thencame  the  pilgi-image  of  the  Queen 
and  her  ladies  to  En^addi,  a  journey  which  the  Queen 
had  undertaken  under  a  vow  for  the  recovery  of  her 
husband's  health,  and  which  she  had  been  encouraged 
to  carry  into  effect  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  for  a 
political  purpose.  It  was  then,  and  in  the  chapel  at 
that  holy  place,  connected  from  above  with  a  Carmel- 
ite nunnery,  from  beneath  with  the  cell  of  the  ancho- 
rite, that  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants  remarked 
that  secret  sign  of  intelligence  which  Edith  had  niade 
to  her  lover,  and  failed  not  instantly  to  communicate 
it  to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  returned  from  h.er  pil- 
grimage enriched  with  this  admirable  recipe  against 
dullness  or  ennui,  and  her  train  was  at  the  same  time 
augmented  by  a  present  of  two  wretched  dwarfs  from 
the  dethroned  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  as  deforihed  and 
as  crazy  (the  excellence  of  that  unhappy  species)  as 
any  queen  could  have  desired.  One  of  Bcrengaria's 
idle  amusements  had  been  to  try  the  effect  of  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  such  ghastly  and  fantastic  forma 
on  the  nerves  of  the  Knight  when  left  alone  in  the 
chapel;  but  the  jest  had  been  lost  by  the  composure 
of  the  Scot,  and  the  interference  of  the  anchorite, 
She  had  now  tried  another,  of  which  the  consequences 
promised  to  be  more  serious. 

The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  retired 
from  the  tent;  and  the  Queen,  at  first  little  moved  by 
Edith's  angry  expostulations,  only  replied  to  her  by 
upbraiding  her  prudery,  and  by  indulging  her  wit  at 
the  expense  of  the  garb,  nation,  and,  above  all,  the 
poverty,  of  the  Kni.ght  of  the  Leopard,  in  which  she 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  playful  malice,  mingled  with 
some  humour,  until  Edith  was  compelled  to  carry 
her  anxiety  to  her  separate  apartment.  But  when,  in 
the  morning,  a  female,  whom  Edith  had  intrusted  to 
make  inquiry,  brought  vsjord  that  the  standard  was 
missing,  and  its  champion  vanished,  she  burst  into 
the  Queen's  apartment,  and  implored  her  to  rise  and 
proceed  to  the  King's  tent  without  delay,  and  use  her 
powerful  mediation  to  prevent  the  evil  conaequences 
of  her  jest. 

The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  is  usual, 
the  blame  of  her  own  folly  on  those  around  her,  and 
endeavoured  to  comfort  Edith's  grief  and  appease  her, 
displeasure,  by  a  thousand  inconsistent  arguments. 
She  was  sure  no  harm  had  chanced— the  knight  was 
sleeping,  she  fancied,  after  his  night-watch.  'What 
though,  for  fear  of  the  Kitig's  displeasure,  he  had, 
deserted  with  the  standard— it  was  but  a  piece  of  silk, 
and  he  but  a  needy  adventurer — or.  if  he  was  put 
under  warding  for  a  time,  slie  would  soon  get  the, 
King  to  pardon  him— it  was  but  waiting  to  let  Rich-, 
ard's  mood  pass  away. 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and 
heaping  together  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies?,  with  the" 
vain  expectation  of  persuading  both  Edith  and  her-, 
self  that  no  harm  could  come  of  a  frolic,  which  in  her 
heart  she  now  bitterly  repented.  But  while  Edith  in 
vain  strove  to  intercept  this  torrent  of  idle  talk,  she 
caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  er.tered  the 
Queen's  apartment.  There  was  death  in  her  look  of 
affright  and  horror,  and  Edith  at  thcfirst  glance  of  her 
countenance,  had  sunk  at  once  on  the  earth,  had  not 
strong  necessity,  and  her  own  elevation  of  character, 
enabled  her  to  maintain  at  least  external  composure. 

"  Madam,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "lose  not  an- 
other wt)rd  in  speaking,  but  save  life— if,  irideed,"  she 
added,  her  voice  choking  as  she  said  it,  "life  may  yet 
be  saved." 

"  It  may  be— it  may,"  answered  the  Lady  Calista. 
"  I  have  just  heard  that  he  has  been  broudit  befora  .« 
the  King- it  is  not  yet  over— but,"  she  added,  l)urslin2    'i 
into  a  vehement  fiood  of  weeping,  in  which  pei'sonal 
appi-ehensions  had  some  share — "  it  will  soon— uuleS*    „ 
some  course  be  taken." 
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"  I  will  vow  a  golden  canHlePtick  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre — a  shrine  of  silver  looiir  Lady  of  Kiisraddi — 
a  pall,  worth  one  hundred  be/cants,  to  Saint  Thomas 
fif  Orlhez,"  said  the  Queen  in  extremity. 

"  Tip,  up,  madam !"  said  F.dith  ;  "  call  on  the  saints 
if  vou  list,  but  be  your  own  best  saint." 

Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  ti.'rrified  attendant, 
'  the  Lndy  Edith  speaks  truth.  Up,  madam,  and  let 
us  to  Kins  Richard's  teat,  and  beg  the  poor  gentle- 
man's Life." 

■'  I  will  go— I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  dueen, 
rising  and  trembling  exce.ssively;  while  her  women, 
m  as  great  confusion  as  herself,  were  unable  to  ren- 
der her  those  duties  which  were  indispensable  to  her 
evee.  Calm,  composed,  only  pale  as  death,  Edith 
ministered  to  the  Queen  wiih  her  own  hand,  and 
alone  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her  numerous  at- 
tendants. 

"  How  you  wait,  wenches  I"  said  the  Queen,  not 
able  even  then  to  forget  frivolous  distinctions.  "  Suf- 
fer ye  the  Lady  Eklitn  to  do  the  duties  of  your  attend- 
ance?— Seest  thou,  Edith,  they  can  do  nothing— I 
shall  never  be  attired  in  time.  VVe  will  send  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  employ  him  as  a  mediator." 

"O  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Edith— "  Go  yourself, 
madam — you  have  done  the  evil,  do  you  confer  the 
remedy." 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "but  if 
Richard  be  in  his  mood,  I  dare  not  speak  to  him — he 
will  kill  me!" 

"  \  et  go,  gracious  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Calista, 
w;ho  best  knew  her  mistress'  temper;  "not  a  lion,  in 
his  fury,  could  look  upon  such  a  face  and  form,  and 
retain  so  much  as  an  angry  thought — far  less  a  loye- 
tnie  knight  like  the  royal  Richard,  to  whom  your 
slightest  word  would  be  a  command." 

"Dost  thou  think  so,  Calista?"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Ah,  thou  little  knowest — yet  I  will  go— But  see  you 
here — what  means  this?  You  have  bedizened  me  in 
preen,  a  colour  he  detests.  Lo  you  !  let  me  have  a 
blue  robe,  and — search  for  the  ruby  carcanet,  which 
was  part  of  the  King  of  Cypriis's  ransom— it  is  either 
in  the  steel-casket,  or  somewhere  else." 
•  _  "This,  and  a  man's  life  at  stake!"  said  Edith, 
indignantly  ;  "  it  passes  human  patience.  Remain 
at  your  ease,  madam— I  will  go  to  King  Richard— I 
am  a  party  interested — I  will  know  if  the  honour  of 
a  poor  mai'den  of  his  blood  is  to  be  so  far  tampered 
with,  that  her  name  shall  be  abused  to  train  a  brave 
gentleman  from  his  duty,  bring  him  within  the  com- 
pass of  death  and  infamy,  and  inake,  at  the  same  time, 
the  glory  of  Enalana  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole 
Christian  army." 

*  At  tliis  unexpected  burst  of  passion,  Berengaria 
listened  with  an  almost  stupified  look  of  fear  and 
wonder.  But  as  Edith  was  about  to  leave  the  tent. 
■*he  exclaimed,  though  faintly,  "  Stop  her — stop  her !' 

"You  must  indeed  stop,  noble  lady  Edith,"  said 
Calista,  taking  her  arm  gently ;  "  and  you,  royal 
madam,  I  am  sure,  will  go,  and  without  farther 
dallying.  If  the  Lady  Edith  goes  alone  to  the  King, 
he  will  be  dreadfully  incensed,  nor  will  it  be  one  life 
that  will  stay  his  fury." 

"  I  will  go— I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen,  yielding  to 
aiecessity ;  and  Edith  reluctantly  halted  to  wait  her 
■movements. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  have  desired. 
The  Queen  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  a  large  loose 
mantle,  which  covered  all  inaccuracies  of  the  toilet. 
Ill  this  guise,  attended  by  Edith  and  her  women,  and 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  few  officers  and  men-at- 
arms,  she  hastened  to  the  tent  of  her  lionlike  husband. 
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Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life, 

And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 

By  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quadrupled, 

Life  after  life  should  out  like  waninc  .«tars 

Before  tlie  daybreak— or  as  festive  lamps, 

Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnifrlU  revel, 

Each  after  each  are  quench'd  when  guests  depart  I 

Old  Play. 

The  entrance  of  Queen  Berengaria  into  the  interior 
•f  Richard  s  pavilion  was  withstood — in  the  most 
Vol.  V 


respectful  and  reverential  manner  irdeed — but  still 
withstood,  by  the  chamljerlains  who  watched  in  the 
outer  tent.  She  could  hear  the  stern  command  of 
the  King  from  within,  prohibiting  their  entrance. 

"  ^'ou  see,"  said  the  Queen,  appealing  to  Edith, 
as  if  she  had  exhausted  all  means  of  intercession 
in  her  power — "  I  knew  it— the  King  will  not  receive 
us." 

At  the  same  time,  they  heard  Richard  speak  to 
some  one  within,— "Go,  speed  thine  office  quickly, 
sirrah,  for  in  that  consists  thy  mercy — ten  be/arils  it 
tliou  deal'st  on  him  at  one  blow. — And,  hark  thee, 
villain,  observe  if  his  cheek  loses  colour,  or  his  eye 
falters- mark  me  the  smallest  twitch  of  the  features, 
or  wink  of  the  eyelid — I  love  to  know  how  brave 
souls  meet  death. 

"If  he  sees  my  blade  waved  aloft  without  shrink- 
ing, he  is  the  first  ever  did  so,"  answered  a  harsh 
deep  voice,  which  a  sense  of  unusual  awe  had  soft- 
ened into  a  sound  much  lower  than  its  usual  coarse 
tones. 

Edith  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  "If  your 
Grace,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  make  not  your  own 
way,  I  make  it  for  you;  or  if  not  for  your  Majesty, 
for  myself,  at  least.— ^Chamberlains,  the  Queen  de- 
mands to  see  King  Richard— the  wife  to  speak  with 
her  husband." 

"Noble  lady,"  said  the  officer,  lowering  his  wand 
of  office,  "  it  grieves  me  to  gainsay  you ;  but  his  Ma- 
jesty is  busied  on  matters  of  life  and  death." 

"And  we  seek  also  to  speak  with  him  on  matters 
of  life  and  death,"  said  Edith.—"  I  will  make  entrance 
for  your  Grace."— And  putting  aside  the  chamberlain 
with  one  hand,  she  laid  hold  on  the  curtain  with  the 
other. 

"I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said 
the  chamberlain,  yielding  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
fair  petitioner;  andi  as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen  found 
herself  obliged  to  enter  the  apartment  of  Richard. 

The  monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some 
distance,  as  awaiting  his  farther  commands,  stood  a 
man  whose  profession  it  was  not  difihcult  to  conjec- 
ture. He  was  clothed  in  a  jerkin  of  red  cloth,  which 
reached  scantly  below  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  arms 
bare  from  about  halfway  above  the  elbow,  and,  as  an 
upper  garment,  he  wore,  when  about  as  at  present  to 
betake  himself  to  his  dreadful  pffiee,  a  coat  or  tabard 
without  sleeves,  something  like  that  of  a  herald, 
made  of  dressed  bull's  hide,  and  stained  in  the  front 
with  many  a  broad  spot  and  speckle  of  dull  crimson. 
The  jerkin",  and  the  tabard  over  it,  reached  the  knee, 
and  the  nether  stocks,  or  covering  of  the  legs,  were 
of  the  same  leather  which  composed  the  tabard.  A 
cap  of  rough  shag  served  to  hide  the  upper  part  of 
a  visage,  which,  like  that  of  a  screech-owl,  seemed 
desirous  to  conceal  itself  from  light— the  lower  part 
of  the  face  being  obscured  by  a  huge  red  beard, 
mingling  with  shaggy  locks  of  the  same  colour. 
What  features  were  seen  were  stern  and  misanthro- 
pical. The  man's  figure  was  short,  strongly  made, 
with  a  neck  like  a  bull,  very  broad  shoulders,  arms 
of  great  and  disproportioned  length  a  huge  square 
trunk,  and  thick  bandy  legs.  This  truculent  official 
leant  on  a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  neariy  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  while  the  handle  of  twenty 
inches,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lead  plummets  tc 
counterpoise  the  weight  of  such  a  blade,  rose  con- 
siflerably  above  the  man's  head,  as  he  rested  his  arm 
upon  its  hilt,  waiting  for  King  Richard's  farther 
directions. 

On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  ladies,  Richard,  who 
was  then  lying  on  his  couch,  with  his  face  towards 
the  entrance,  and  resting  on  his  elbow  as  he  spoke  to 
his  grisly  attendant,  flung  himself  hastily,  as  if  dis- 
pleased and  surprised,  to  the  other  side,  turning  h,b 
back  to  the  Queen  ami  the  females  of  her  train,  and 
drawing  around  him  the  covering  of  his  couch 
which,  by  his  own  choice,  or  more  probably  the  flat 
tering  selection  of  his  chamberlains,  consisied  of 
two  larse  lions'  skins,  dressed  in  Venice  with  auch 
admirable  skill  that  they  seemed  softer  than  the  hide 
of  the  deer. 

Berengario,  such  as  we  have  described  her.  Knew 
well— what  Ivoman  knows  not? — lier  own  road  w» 
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rictory.    After  a  hurried  glance  of  undisguised  and  I 
unaffected  terror  at   the  ghastly  companion  of  her  | 
hu.'iband's  secret  councils,  she  rushed  at  once  to  the  i 
eide  of  Richard's  couch,  dropped  on  her  knees,  flung  ! 
her  mantle  from  her  shoulder,  showing,  as  they  hung  j 
down  at  their  full  length,  her  beautiful  golden  tresses,  j 
and   while   her  countenance    seemed   like   the   sun; 
bursting  through  a  cloud  yet  bearing  on  its  pallid 
front  traces  that  its  splendours  have  been  obscured, 
she  seized  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  which, 
as  he   assumed   his  wonted  posture,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  dragging  the  covering  of  his  couch,  and 
gradually  pulling  it  to  her  with  a  force  which  was 
resisted,  though  but  faintly,  she  possessed  herself  of  I 
that'arm,  the  prop  of  Christendom,  and  the  dread  of 
Heathenesse,   and  imprisoning  its  strength  in  both 
her  little  fairy  hands,  she  bent  upon  it  her  brow, 
and  united  to  it  her  lips. 

'  VVhat  needs  this,  Berengaria  7"  said  Richard,  his 
head  still  averted,  but  his  hand  remaining  under  her 
control. 

"Send  away  that  man — his  look  kills  me!"  mut- 
tered Herengaria. 

"Begone,  sirrah,"  said  Richard,  still  without  look- 
mg  round— '  What  wait'st  thou  for?  art  thou  fit  to 
look  on  these  ladies  V 

"  Your  Highness's  pleasure  touching  the  head," 
Baid  the  man. 

"Out  with  thee,  dog!"  answered  Richard — "a 
Christian  burial." 

The  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon  the 
beautiful  Queen,  in  her  deranged  dress  and  natural 
loveliness,  with  a  smile  of  admiration  more  hideous 
in  its  expression  than  even  his  usual  scowl  of  cynical 
hatred  against  humanity. 

"And  now,  foolish  wench,  what  wishest  thou  7" 
said  Richard,  turning  slowly  and  half  reluctantly 
round  to  his  royal  suppliant. 

But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an 
admirer  of  beauty  like  Richard,  to  whom  it  stood  only 
in  the  -second  rank  lo  glory,  to  look  without  emotion 
on  the  countenance  and  the  tremourof  a  creature  so 
beautiful  as  Berengaria,  or  to  feel,  without  sympathy, 
that  her  lips,  her  brow,  were  on  his  hand,  and  that  it 
was  welted  by  her  tears.  By  degrees,  he  turned  on 
her  his  manly  countenance,  with  the  softest  e.xpres- 
sion  of  which  his  large  blue  eye,  which  so  often 
gleamed  \yith  insufierahle  light,  was  capable.  Caress- 
mg  her  fair  head,  and  mingling  his  large  fingers  in  her 
beautiful  and  dishevelled  locks,  he  raised  and  tenderly 
kissed  the  cherub  countenance  which  seemed  desirous 
to  hide  itself  in  his  hand.  The  robust  form,  the  broad, 
noble  brow,  arid  majestic  looks,  the  naked  arm  and 
slioulder,  the  lions'  skins  among  which  he  lay,  and 
the  fair  fragile  feminine  creature  that  kneeled  by  his 
Bide,  riiight  have  served  for  a  model  of  Hercules  re- 
conciling himself,  after  a  quarrel,  to  his  wife  Deja- 
nira. 

"  And,  once  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my  heart 
in  her  knight's  pavilion,  at  this  early  and  unwonted 
hour  f 

"Paidon,  my  most  gracious  liege,  pardon!"  said 
the  Queen,  whose  fears  began  again  to  untit  her  for 
the  duty  of  intercessor. 

"  Pardon  !  for  what?"  asked  the  King. 

"First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too  boldly 
and  unadvisedly" 

She  stopped. 

"  Thou  too  boldly ! — the  sun  might  as  well  ask  par- 
don, because  his  rays  entered  the  windows  of  some 
wretch's  dungeon.  But  1  was  busied  with  work  unfit 
for  thee  to  witness,  my  gentle  one,  and  I  was  unwil- 
ling, nesides,  that  thou  shouldst  risk  thy  precious 
neaUh  where  sickness  has  been  so  lately  rife." 

"But  thou  art  now  well  7"  said  ttie  Queen,  still 
rtelay'ing  the  comnmnicaiion  which  she  feared  to 
make. 

■'\Vell  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest  of 
tiia-.  cliampiou  who  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  thpe 
the  fairest  dame  in  CUiristendom." 

'  Thou  will  not  then  refuse  me  one  boon — only  one 
—only  a  ooor  lil'e?" 
-     lirv.— proceed"  paid  King  Richard,  bending  his 


"This  unhappy  Scottish  knight"— murmured  tl  j 
Queen. 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  madam,"  exclaimed  Richard, 
sternly;  "hedies— his  doom  is  fixed." 

"  Nay,  my  royal  liege  and  love,  'tis  but  a  sill.ven  baib 
ner  neglected— Berengaria  will  give  thee  another  broi- 
dered  with  her  own  hand,  and  rich  as  ever  dallied  with 
the  wind.  Every  pearl  I  have  shall  go  to  bedeck  it, 
and  with  every  pearl  I  will  drop  a  tear  of  thankful- 
ness to  my  generous  knight !" 

"Thou  know'st  not  what  thou  say'st,"  said  the 
Kin"  interrupting  her  in  anger—"  Pearls !  can  all  the 
pearls  of  the  East  atone  for  a  speck  upon  England's 
honour— all  the  tears  that  ever  woman's  eye  wept 
wash  away  a  slain  on  Richard's  fame 7— Go  to, 
madam,  know  your  place,  and  your  time,  and  your 
sphere.  At  present  we  have  duties  in  which  you  can- 
not be  our  partner." 

"Thou  heai'st,  Edith,"  whispered  the  Queen,  "we 
shall  but  incense  him." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Edith,  steppingforward.— "  Mylord 
—I,  your  poor  kinswoman,  crave  you  for  Justice  rather 
than  mercv;  and  to  the  cry  of  justice  the  ears  of  a 
monarch  should  be  open  at  every  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance." 

"  Ha !  our  cousin  Edith  7"  said  Richard,  rising  .and 
sitting  upright  on  (he  side  of  his  couch,  covered  with 
his  long  carniscia— "  She  speaks  ever  king-like,  and 
king-like  will  1  answer  her,  so  she  bring  no  request 
unworthy  herself  or  me." 

The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectual  and 
less  voluptuous  cast  than  that  of  the  Queen  ;  but  im- 
patience and  anxiety  had  given  her  countenance  a 
glow  which  it  sometimes  wanted,  and  her  mien  had 
a  character  of  energetic  dignity  that  imposed  silence 
for  a  moment  even  on  Richard  himself,  who,  to 
judge  by  his  looks,  would  wiUingly  have  interrupted 
her. 

"My  lord,"  she  said,  "this  good  knight,  whose 
blood  you  are  about  to  spill,  hath  done,  in  his  time, 
service  to  Christendom.  He  hath  fallen  from  his 
dutv,  through  a  snare  set  for  him  in  mere  folly  and* 
idleness  of  spirit.  A  message  sent  to  him  in  the  name 
of  one  who— why  should  I  not  speak  it  7— it  was  in 
my  own— induced  hiin  for  an  instant  to  leave  his  post 
—And  what  knight  in  the  Christian  camp  might  not 
have  thus  far  transgre.'^sed  at  comniand  of  a  maiden, 
who,  poor  howsoever  in  other  qualities,  hath  yet  the 
blood  of  Plantagenet  in  her  veins  7" 

"And  you  saw  him,  then,  cousin  7"  replied  the  King, 
biting  his  lips  to  keep  down  his  passion. 

"I  did,  my  liege,"  said  Edith.  "It  is  no  time  to 
explain  wherefore— I  am  here  neither  to  exculpate 
myself  nor  to  blame  others." 

"And  where  did  you  do  him  such  a  grace?" 

"In  the  tent  of  her  I\Iajesty  the  Queen." 

"  Of  our  royal  consort !"  said  Richard.  "Now  by 
Heaven,  by  Saint  George  of  England,  and  every  other 
saint  that  treads  its  crystal  tioor,  this  is  too  auda- 
cious! I  have  noticed  and  overlooked  this  warrior's 
insolent  admiration  of  one  so  far  above  him,  and  I 
grudged  him  not  that  one  of  my  blood  should  shed 
from  her  high-born  sphere  such  mfluence  as  the  sun 
bestows  on  the  world  keneath— But,  heaven  and 
earth!  that  you  should  have  admitted  him  to  an 
audience  by  night,  in  i!ie  very  tent  of  our  royal  con- 
sort! and  dare  to  oflcr  this  as  an  excuse  for  his  diso- 
bedience and  desertion  !  By  my  father's  soul,  Edith, 
thou  shalt  rue  this  thy  lifelong  in  a  monastery  !" 

"  My  liege,"  said  Edith,  "  your  greatness  licenses 
tyranny.  My  honour.  Lord  King,  Ts  as  little  touched 
as  yours,  and  my  Lady  the  Queen  can  prove  it  if  she 
think  fit.- But  I  have-  already  said,  I  am  not  here  to 
excuse  myself  or  inculpate  others. — I  ask  you  but  to 
extend  to  one,  whose  fault  was  committed  undei 
strong  temiJtaiion,  that  mercy,  which  even  yon  your- 
self. Lord  King,  must  one  day  supplicate  at  a  highe) 
tribunal,  and  forfaulis,  perhaps,  less  venial." 

"Can  this  be  Edith  Plantagenet 7"  said  the  King, 
bitterly, — "Edith  Plantagenet.  the  wise  and  the  no- 
ble?—Or  is  it  some  lovesick  woman,  who  cares  not 
for  her  own  fame  in  comparison  of  the  life  of  her  pa- 
ramour 7  Now,  by  King  Henry's  soul !  little  hinders 
but  I  order  thy  minion's  skidl  to  be  brought  from  th» 
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gibbet,  aiifl  fi.ved  as  a  perpelual  ornament  by  the  cru- 
rii'l.v  ill  tliy  cell !" 

"Anil  if"  thou  dost  send  it  from  ihe  gibbet  to  be 
placed  for  ever  in  my  sight,"  said  Edith,  "1  will  say 
It  is  a  relic  of  a  eood  knight,  cruelly  and  unworthily 
done  to  ileath  by"— (.she  checked  her.eelf) — ''by  one, 
of  vvhotii  1  shall  only  say,  he  should  have  known 
better  how  to  reward  chivalry.  JMinion  cnll'st  thou 
him  1"  she  continued,  with  increasing  vehemence, — 
"He  was  indeed  my  lover,  and  a  most  true  one— but 
never  sought  he  grace  from  me  by  look  or  word- 
contented  with  such  humble  observance  as  men  pay 
to  the  saints- And  the  good— the  valiant— the  faith- 
ful, nnisi  die  for  this  !" 

"O,  peace,  peace,  for  pity's  sake,"  whispered  the 
Queen,  "  you  do  hut  oH'end  him  more  !" 
•  "I  care  not,"  said  Edith  ;  "the  spotless  virgin  fears 
not  the  raging  lion !  Let  him  work  his  will  on  this 
worthy  knight.  Edith,  for  whom  he  dies,  will  know 
how  to  weep  his  memory— to  me  no  one  shall  speak 
more  of  politic  alliances,  to  be  sanctioned  with  this 
poor  hand.  1  could  not— I  would  not — have  been  his 
bride  living— our  degrees  were  too  distant.  l?ut  death 
unites  the  high  and  the  low — I  am  henceforward  the 
spouse  of  the  grave." 

The  King  was  about  to  answer  with  much  anger, 
\vhen  a  Carmelite  monk  entered  the  apartment  hast- 
ily, his  head  and  person  inullled  in  the  long  mantle 
and  hood  of  striped  cloth  of  the  coarsest  texture, 
^vhieh  distinguished  his  order,  and,  flinging  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  King,  conjured  him,  by  every 
holy  word  and  sign,  to  slop  the  execution. 

"Now,  by  both  sword  and  sceptre!"  said  Richard, 
"  the  world  are  leagued  to  drive  me  mad ! — fools,  wo- 
men, and  monks,  cross  me  at  every  step.  How  comes 
he  to  live  still?" 

"My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  inonk,  "I  entreated 
of  the  Lord  of  Gilstand  to  stay  the  execution  until  I 
had  thrown  myself  at  j'our  royal" 

"And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  request  7" 
said  the  King;  "but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  liis  wonted 
obstinacy— And  what  is  it  thou  hast  to  say  7  Speak, 
in  the  fiend's  name !" 

"My  lord,  there  is  a  \yeighty  secret — but  it  rests 
nnder  the  seal  of  confession — I  dare  not  tell  or  even 
whisper  it— but  I  swear  to  thee  by  my  holy  order— by 
the  habit  which  I  wear,  by  the  blessed  Elias,  our 
founder,  even  him  who  was  translated  without  suffer- 
ing the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality— that  this  youth 
hath  divulged  to  me  a  secret,  which,  if  I  might  con- 
fide it  to  thee,  would  tjtterly  turn  thee  from  thy  bloody 
purpose  in  regard  to  him." 

"  Good  father,"  said  Richard,  "  that  I  reverence  the 
church,  let  the  arms  which  I  now  wear  for  her  sake 
bear  witness.  Give  me  to  know  this  secret,  and  I 
will  do  what  shall  seem  fitting  in  the  matter.  But  I 
am  no  blind  Bayard,  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  under 
the  stroke  of  a  pair  of  priestly  spurs." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  his 
cowl  and  upper  vesture,  and  discovering  under  the 
latter  a  garment  of  goat-skin,  and  from  b(?neath  the 
furiner  a  visage  so  wildly  wasted  by  climate,  fast,  and 
jieiinnce,  as  to  resemble  rather  the  apparition  of  an 
animated  skeleton  than  a  human  face,  "fortyvcnty 
years  have  I  macerated  this  miserable  body  in  the 
caverns  of  Engaddi,  doing  penance  for  a  great  crime. 
Think  you  I,  who  am  dead  to  the  world,  would  con- 
trive a  falsehood  to  endanger  my  own  soul,  or  that 
Diie,  bound  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  the  contrary 
—one  such  as  I,  who  have  but  one  loni^'ing  wish 
•onnected  with  earth,  to  wit,  the  rebuilding  of  our 
Christian  Zion— would  betray  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
essional?  Both  are  alike  abhorrent  to  my  very 
wul." 

"  f?o,"  answered  the  King,  "  thou  art  that  hermit 
li"  wtiom  men  speak  so  mucli?  TliOii  art,  I  confess, 
!\e  enoimli  to  those  spirits  which  walk  in  dry  places, 
'iit  Richard  fears  no  hobgoblins— and  thou  art  he, 
"I,  as  1  bethink  me,  to  whom  the  Christian  princes 
It  this  very  crimina!   to   open   a   comtnunication 

'h  the  Soldan,  even  while  I,  who  ought  to  have 
een  first  consulted,  lay  on  my  sick-bed  ?  Thou  and 
hey  may  content  themselves— I  will  not  put  my  neck 

ito  the  loop  of  a  Carmelite's  girdle— And,  for  your 


envoy,  he  shall  die,  the  rather  and  the  sooner  that 
thou  dost  entreat  for  him." 

"]\ow  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  I,ord  King!"  said 
the  hermit,  with  much  emotion;  "  ihou  art  setting 
that  mischief  on  fool  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  wish 
thou  hadst  stopt,  though  it  had  cost  thee  a  limb. 
Rash,  blinded  man,  yet  forbear!" 

"Away,  away,"  cried  the  King,  stamping;  "the 
sun  has  risen  on  the  dishonour  of  England,  and  it  is 
not  yet  avenged.— Ladies  and  priest,  withdraw,  if  ye 
woidd  not  hear  orders  which  would  displease  you; 
for,  by  St.  George,  1  swear"— 

— "  Swear  not!"  said  the  voice  of  one  who  had  just 
then  entered  the  pavilion. 

"Ha!  my  learned  Hakini,"  said  the  King;  "come, 
I  hope,  to  fax  our  generosity." 

"I  come  to  request  instant  speech  with  you— instant 
— and  touching  matters  of  deep  interest." 

"  First  look  on  my  wife,  Hakim,  and  let  her  know 
in  you  the  preserver  of  her  husbaiid.'' 

"It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  "folding  his 
arms  with  an  air  of  Oriental  modesty  and  reverence, 
and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground,— "It  is  not  for 
me  to  look  upon  beauty  unveiled,  and  armed  in  its 
splendoiu's." 

"Retire,  then,  Berengaria,"  said  the  Blonarch; 
"and,  Edith,  do  you  retire  also;— nay,  renew  not 
your  iniportuniiies!  This  I  give  to  them,  that  the 
execution  shall  not  be  till  high  noon. — Go  and  be 
pacified— dearest  Berengaria,  begone.^Edith,"  he 
added,  with  a  glance  which  struck  terror  even  into 
the  courageous  soul  of  his  kinswoman,  "go,  if  you 
are  wise." 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rather  hurried  from  the 
tent,  rank  and  ceremony  forgotten,  much  like  a  flock 
of  wild-fowl  huddled  together,  against  whom  the  fal- 
con has  made  a  recent  stoop. 

They  returned  fiom  thence  to  the  Queen's  pavilion, 
to  indulge  in  regrets  and  recriminations,  equally  un- 
availing. Edith  was  the  only  one  who  seemetl  to  dis- 
dain these  ordinary  channels  of  sorrow.  Without  a 
sigh,  without  a  tear,  without  a  word  of  upbraiding, 
she  attended  upon  the  Queen,  whose  weak  tempera- 
ment showed  her  sorrow  in  violent  hysterical  ecsta- 
sies, and  passionate  hypochondriacal  effusions,  in  the 
course  of  which  Edith  sedulously,  and  even  affection- 
ately, attended  her. 

"It  is  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knignt," 
said  Plorise  to  Calista.  her  senior  in  attendance  upon 
the  Queen's  person.  '  We  have  been  mistaken  ;  she 
is  but  sorry  for  his  fate,  as  for  a  stranger  who  has 
come  to  trouble  on  her  account." 

"Hush,  hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced  and 
more  observant  comrade  ;  "she  is  of  that  proud  house 
of  Planla£?enet,  who  never  own  that  a  hurt  grieves 
them.  Wliile  they  have  themselves  been  bleeding  to 
death,  under  a  mortal  wound,  they  have  been  known 
to  bind  up  the  scratches  sustained  by  their  more  faint- 
hearted comrades.— Florise,  we  have  done  frightfully 
wrong;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  b'ly  with 
every  Jewel  I  have,  that  our  fatal  jest  had  remained 
unacted." 


CHAPTER  XVTTL 

This  work  desires  a  planetnry  infelligenre 
Of  Jupiter  anH  .Sol ;  and  lliose  great  spirits 
Are  proud,  tantaistical.    It  asks  great  cliarges 
To  entice  tliein  from  tlie  guiding  of  tlieir  spheres, 
To  wait  on  moirtals.-ALBU.MAZAR. 

The  hermit  followed  the  ladies  from  the  pavilion  o. 
Richard,  as  shadow  follows  a  beam  of  sunshine  when 
the  clouds  are  driving  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  But 
he  turned  on  the  threshold,  and  held  up  his  hand  to- 
wards the  King  in  a  warning,  or  almost  a  menacing 
posture,  as  he  said, — "Wo  to  him  who  re|eets  tha 
counsel  of  the  Church,  and  betaketh  himself  to  the 
foul  divan  of  the  infidel !  King  Richard,  I  do  uu.  vet 
shake  the  dust  from  my  feet  and  depart  front  thy  en- 
campment—the sword  falls  not — but  it  hangs  but  hy 
a  hair. — Haughty  monarch,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"Be  it  so.  haughty  priest,"  returned  Richarn. 
"  prouder  in  thy  goat-sluns  than  princes  in  purple  anu 
fine  linen." 
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Hie  hermit  vanished  from  the  tent,  and  the  King 
continued,  addressing  the  Arabian,^ — "  Do  the  dervises 
of  tlie  East,  wise  Hakim,  use  such  familiarity  with 
their  princes  1" 

"  The  dcrvise,"  replied  Adonbec,  "should  be  either 
a  sage  or  a  madman  ;  there  is  no  middle  course  for 
him  who  wears  the  khirkhah,*  who  waiches  by  nisht, 
and  fasts  by  day.  Hence,  hath  he  either  wisdom 
enough  to  bear  himself  discreetly  in  the  presence  of 
princes,  or  else,  having  no  reason  bestowed  on  him, 
ne  is  not  responsible  for  his  own  actions." 

■'Metiiinksour  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the  lat- 
ter character,"  said  Richard—"  But  to  the  matter.— 
In  what  can  I  pleasure  you,  my  learned  physician  ?" 

"  Great  King,"  said  Ei  Hakim,  making  his  profound 
Oriental  obeisance,  "let  thy  servant  speak  one  word, 
and  yet  live,  i  would  remind  thee  that  thou  owest— 
not  to  nie,  their  humble  instrument — but  to  the  In- 
telligences, whose  benefits  I  dispense  to  mortals,  a 
life" 

"  And  I  w-arrant  me  thou  wouldst  have  another  in 
requital,  ha  ?-"  interrupted  the  King. 

"  Sue  1  is  my  humble  prayer,"  said  the  Hakim,  "  to 
the  great  Melech  Ric— even  the  life  of  this  good  knight, 
■who  is  doomed  to  die.  and  but  for  such  fault  as  was 
committed  by  the  Sultan  Adam,  suriiamed  Aboulbe- 
scliar,  or  the  father  of  all  men." 

"And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee,  Hakim,  that 
Adam  died  for  it,"  said  the  King,  somewhat  sternl.r, 
and  then  began  to  pace  the  narrow  space  of  his  tent, 
%vith  some  emotion,  and  to  talk  to  himself.  "Why, 
God-a-mercv— I  knew  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  ever 
he  entered  the  pavilion  !— Here  is  one  poor  li^'e  justly 
condemed  to  extinction,  and  1,  a  king  and  a  soldier, 
who  have  slain  thousands  by  my  command,  and  scores 
with  my  own  hand,  am  to  have  no  power  over  it,  al- 
though the  honour  of  my  arms,  of  my  house,  of  my 
very  Queen,  hath  been  attainted  by  the  culprit— By 
Saint  George,  it  makes  me  laugh  !— By  Saint  Louis, 
it  reminds  me  of  Blondel's  tale  of  an  enchanted  castle, 
y/here  the  destined  knight  was  withstood  successively 
ni  his  purpose  of  entrance  by  forms  and  figures  the 
most  dissimilar,  but  all  hostile  to  his  undertaking! 
No  sooner  one  sunk  than  another  appeared  !— Wife- 
Kinswoman— Hermit— Hakim— each  appears  in  the 
hsts  as  soon  as  the  other  is  defeated  !— Whv,  this  is  a 
single  knight  fighting  against  the  whole  vitlSc  of  the 
tournament— ha!  ha!  ha !"— And  Richard  laughed 
aloud;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  change  his  mood, 
his  resentment  being  usually  too  violent  to  be  of  long 
endurance. 

The  physician  mean  while  looked  on  him  with  a 
countenance  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  con- 
teinijt ;  for  the  Eastern  people  make  no  allowance  for 
those  mercurial  changes  in  the  temper,  and  consider 
open  laughter,  upon  almost  any  account,  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  becoming  only  to  wo- 
men and  children.  At  length,  the  sage  addressed  the 
King,  when  he  saw  him  more  composed. 

"A  doom  of  death  should  not  issue  from  laughing 
lips.- Let  thy  servant  hope  that  thou  hast  granted 
him  this  man's  life." 

"  Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captives  instead," 
said  Richard  ;  "  restore  so  many  of  thy  countrymen 
to  their  tents  and  families,  and  1  will  give  the  warrant 
instantly.  This  man's  hfe  can  avail  thee  nothing, 
and  it  is  forfeited." 

"AH  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  cap.  "  But  the  great  Creditor  is 
merciful,  and  exacts  not  the  pledge  rigorously  nor 
antimely." 

_  "Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Richard,  "no  special 
interest  thou  hast  to  become  intercessor  betwixt  me 
and  the  execution  of  justice,  to  which  I  am  sworn  as 
a  crowned  king." 

"Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercy  as 
well  as  justice,"  said  El  Hakim;"  "  but  what  thou 
eeekest,  great  King,  is  the  execution  of  thine  own 
will.  And,  for  the  concern  I  have  in  this  request, 
Know  that  many  a  man's  life  depends  upon  thygran:- 
■ng  this  boon." 

»  ^itori.'.f   the  torn  robe.    The  habit  of  the  dervisea  is  so 


"E.xplain  thy  words,"  said  Richard;  "but  think 
not  to  impose  upon  me  by  false  pretexts." 

"Be  it  far  from  thy  servant!"  said  Adonbec. 
"Know,  then,  that  the  medicine  to  which  thou.  Sir 
King,  and  many  one  beside,  owe  their  recovery,  is  a 
talisman,  composed  under  certain  aspects  of  the 
heavens,  when  the  divine  Intelligences  are  most  pro- 
pitious. 1  am  but  the  poor  administrator  of  its  vir- 
tues. I  dip  it  in  a  cup  of  water,  observe  the  fitting 
hour  to  administer  it  to  the  patient,  and  the  potency 
of  the  draught  works  the  cure." 

"  A  most  rare  medicine,"  said  the  King,  "  and  a 
commodious!  and,  as  it  may  be  carried  in  the  leech's 
purse,  would  save  the  whole  caravan  of  cami^ls  which 
they  require  to  convey  drugs  and  physic-stuH— I  ma' 
vel  there  is  any  other  in  use." 

"It  is  written,"  answered  the  Hakim,  witJi  im- 
perturbable gravity,  "  '  abuse  not  the  steed  which  hath 
borne  thee  from  the  battle.'  Know,  that  such  talis- 
mans might  indeed  be  framed,  but  rare  has  been  the 
number  of  adeptswdio  have  dared  to  undertake  the 
application  of  their  virtue.  Severe  restrictions,  pain- 
ful observances,  fasts,  and  penance,  are  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  .sage  who  uses  this  mode  of  cure  ;  and, 
if,  tlirough  neglect  of  these  preparations,  by  his  love 
of  ease,  or  his  indulgence  of  sensual  appetite,  he 
omits  to  cure  at  least  twelve  persons  wiihin  the 
course  of  each  moon,  the  virtue  of  the  divine  gift 
departs  from  the  amulet,  and  both  the  last  patient 
and  the  physician  will  be  exposed  to  speedy  misfor- 
tune, neither  will  they  survive  the  year.  I  require  yet 
one  life  to  make  up  the  appointed  number." 

"Go  out  info  the  camp,  good  Hakim,  where  thou 
wilt  find  a-many,"  said  the  King,  "  and  do  not  seek 
to  rob  my  headsman  of  his  patients ;  it  is  unbecoming 
a  mediciner  of  thine  eminence  to  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  another. — Besides,  I  caanot  see  how  de- 
livering a  criminal  from  the  death  he  deservtjs,  should 
go  to  makeup  thy  tale  of  miraculous  cures." 

"When  thou  canst  show  why  a  drop  of  cold  water 
should  have  cured  thee,  when  the  most  precious  drups 
failed,"  said  the  Hakim,  "thou  inayst  reason  on  the 
other  mysteries  attendant  on  this  matter.  For  my- 
self, I  am  inefficient  to  the  great  work,  having  this 
morning  touched  an  unclean  animal.  Ask,  therefore, 
no  farther  questions ;  it  is  enough  that,  by  sparing 
this  man's  life  at  my  request,  you  will  deliver  yourself 
great  King,  and  thy  servant,  from  a  great  danger." 

"  Hark  thee,  Adonbec,"  replied  the  King,  "I  have 
no  objection  that  leeches  should  wrap  their  words  in 
mist,  and  pretend  to  derive  knowledge  from  the  stars; 
but  when  you  bid  Richard  Plantagenet  fear  that  a, 
danger  will  fall  upon  him  from  some  idle  omen,  or 
omitted  ceremonial,  you  speak  to  no  ignorant  Saxon,, 
or  doting  old  woman,  who  foregoes  her  purpose  be-, 
cause  a  hare  crosses  the  path,  a  raven  croaks,  or  4 
cat  sneezes."  _j, 

"  I  cannot  hinder  vour  doubt  of  my  words,"  sai^t 
Adonbec  ;  "  but  yet,  let  m  v  Lord  the  King  grant  that 
truth  is  on  the  tongue  of  1iis  servant, — will  he  thint 
it  just  to  deprive  the  world,  and  every  wretch  whO; 
may  sutler  by  the  pains  which  so  lately  reduced  him 
to  that  couch,  of  the  benefit  of  this  most  virtuoua 
talisman,  rather  than  extend  his  forgiveness  to  onft 
poor  crindnal  ?  Bethink  you,  Lord  King,  that  though- 1 
thou  canst  slay  thousands,  thou  canst  not  restore  one 
man  to  health.  Kings  have  the  power  of  Satan  to 
torment,  sages  that  of  Allah  to  heal — beware  how 
thou  hinderest  the  good  to  humanity,  which  thou 
canst  not  thyself  render.  Thou  canst  cut  off  the 
head,  but  not  cure  the  aching  tooth." 

"This  is  over  insolent,"  said  the  King,  hardenitig; . 
himself,  as  the  Hakim  assumed  a  more  lofty,  arid 
almost  a  commanding  lone.     "We  took  thee  for  our 
leech,  not  for  our  counsellor,  or  conscienc  -keeper." 

"And  is  it  thus  the  most  renowned  I'rinceof  Fran- 
gistan  repays  benefit  done  to  his  roya)  person  ?"  said 
El  Hakim,  exchanging  the  hum'jle  and  stooping 
posture,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  solicited  the  King, 
for  an  attitude  lofty  and  commanding.  "Know, 
then,"  he  said,  "  that  through  every  court  of  Europ-? 
and  Asia— to  Moslem  and  IVazarene — to  knight  and 
lady— wherever  harp  is  heard  and  sword  worn-* 
wherever  honour  is  lovcj  and  infamy  detested-  -tt 
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fvery  qiinrter  of  the  world  will  I  denounce  thee, 
Melec'h  Ric,  as  thankless  and  ungenerous;  and  even 
the  hinds— if  there  he  any  sueh— that  never  heard 
of  thy  renown,  siiall  yet  be  acquainted  with  thy 
shmn!" 

"  Are  these  terms  tome,  vile  infidel !"  said  Richard. 

Btridin:^  up  to  him  in  fury.— "Art  weary  of  thy  life?' 

"  Strike  !"  said  El  Hakim  ;  "  thine  own  deed  shall 

then  paint  thee  more  worthless  than  could  my  words, 

tlioiiirh  each  liad  a  hornet's  siina." 

Richard  turned  jiercely  from  him,  folded  his  arms, 
traversed  the  tent  as  hefore,  and  then  exclaimed. 
"Thankless  and  ungenerous  7— as  well  he  termed 
coward  and  infidel !— Hakim,  thou  hast  chosen  thy 
boon;  and  though  I  had  rather  thou  hadst  asked  my 
c.'own-jewels,  yet  I  may  not,  kinglike,  refuse  thee. 
Take  tliis  Scot,  therefore,  tb  thv  keeping— the  pro- 
vost Will  deliver  him  to  thee  on  this  warrant." 

He  hastily  traced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave  them 
to  the  physician.  "Use  him  as  thy  bond-slave,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  thou  wilt— otily,  let  him  beware  how 
he  comes  before  the  eyes  of  Richard.  Hark  thee — 
thou  art  wise — he  hath  been  over  bold  among  those 
in  whose  fair  looks  and  weak  judgments  we  trust  our 
honour,  as  you  of  the  East  lodge  your  treasures  in 
caskets  of  sliver  wire,  as  fine  and  as  frail  as  the  web 
of  a  gossamer." 

"Thy  servant  understands  the  words  of  the  King," 
said  the  sage,  at  once  resuming  the  reverent  style  of 
addiess  in  which  he  had  commenced.  "  When  the 
rich  carpet  is  soiled,  the  fool  pointeth  to  the  stain— 
the  wise  man  covers  it  with  his  mantle.  I  have  heard 
my  lord's  pleasure,  and  to  hear  is  to  obev." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  King;  "let  liiin  consult 
his  own  safety,  and  never  appear  in  my  presence 
imore.— Is  there  aught  else  in  which  I  may  do  thee 
pleasure?" 

"  The  bounty  of  the  King  hath  filled  my  cup  to  the 
brim,"  said  the  saga:  "yea,  it  hath  been  abundant 
BS  the  fountain  which  sprung  up  amid  the  camp  of 
the  descendants  of  Israel,  when  the  rock  was  stricken 
•jy  the  rod  of  Moussa  Ken  Amran." 

"Ay,  but,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  "it  required,  as 
n  the  desert,  a  hard  blow  on  the  rock,  ere  it  yielded 
ts  treasures.  I  would  that  I  knew  something  to 
pleasure  thee,  which  I  might  yield  as  freely  as  the 
latural  fountain  sends  forth  its  waters." 
1  "  Let  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the  sage, 
I'in  token,  that  if  Adonbec  el  Hakim  should  here- 
ifter  demand  n  boon  of  Richard  of  England,  he  may 
lo  so,  yet  plead  his  command." 

"Thou  ha.'t  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man,"  replied 
lichard;  "only,  if  thou  couldst  consistently  make  up 
hy  tale  of  patients  without  craving  me  to  deliver 
rom  punishment  those  who  have  deserved  it,  I 
rould  more  willingly  discharge  my  debt  in  some 
ther  form." 

"  May  thy  days  be  multiplied !"— answered  the 
lakim,  and  withdrew  from  the  apartment  after  the 
sual  deep  obeisance. 

King  Richard  gazed  after  him  as  he  departed,  like 

n^  but  half-satisfied  with  what  had  passed. 

"Strange  pertinacity,"   he  said,  "in  this  Hakim, 

nd  a  wonderful  chance  to  interfere  between   that 

udacious  Scot  and  the  chastisement  he  has  merited 

)  richly.    Yet,  let  him  live!   there  is  one  brave  man 

le  more  in  the  wor.d. — And  now  for  the  Austrian. — 

[o,_is  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  there  without?" 

Sir  Thornas  de  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky 

»mi  speedily  darkeiied  the  opening  of  the  pavilion, 

'hile  behind  him  g[>  Vd  as  a  spectre,  unannounced, 

it  unopposed,  the  sst/age  form  of  the  hermit  of  Eu- 

iddi,  wrapped  in  his  goat-skin  mantle. 

lUchard,  without  noticing  iiis  presence,  called  in  a 

Ida  tone  to  the  Baron,  "  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  of 

•aiiereost  and  Gilsland,  take  trumpet  and  herald, 

Tjid  go  instantly  to  the  tent  of  him  whom  they  call 

rchduke  of  Austria,  and  see  that  it  be  when  the 

■I'ss  of  his  knights  and  vassals  is  greatest  around 

!.— as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for  the  German  boar 

!. fasts  ere  he  hears  mass, — enter   his  presence 

I  as  little  reverence  as  thou  mayst.  and  impeach 

!,  on  the  part  of  Richard  of  England,  that  he  hath 

is  night,  by  his  own  '■and.  or  that  'f  r'h'TS  stolen 
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from  iis  staff  the  Banner  of  England.  Wherefore, 
say  to  him  our  pleasure,  that,  within  an  hour  from 
the  time  of  my  speaking,  he  restore  the  said  banner 
with  all  reverence — he  himself  and  his  principal 
barons  waiting  the  whilst  with  heads  uncovered,  and 
without  their  robes  of  honour. — And  that,  moreover, 
he  pitch  beside  it,  on  the  one  hand,  his  own  Banner 
of  Austria  reversed,  as  that  which  hath  been  dis- 
honoured by  theft  and  felony — and  on  ihe  other,  a 
lance,  bearing  the  bloody  head  of  liini  who  was  his 
nearest  counsellor,  or  assistant,  in  this  base  injury — 
And  say,  that  such  our  behests  being  punctually  dis- 
charged, we  will,  for  the  sake  of  our  vow,  and  the 
weal  of  the  Holy  Land,  forgive  his  other  forfeits." 

"And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  acces- 
sion to  this  act  of  wrong  and  of  felony?"  said  Tho- 
mas de  Vaux. 

"Tell  him,"  replied  the  King,  "we  will  prove  it 
upon  his  body^-ay,  were  he  backed  with  his  two 
bravest  champions.  Knightlike  will  we  prove  it,  op 
foot  or  on  horse,  in  the  desert  or  in  the  field,  time, 
place,  and  arms,  all  at  his  own  choice." 

"  Bethink  vou  of  the  peace  of  God  and  the  Church, 
my  liege  lord,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  among 
those  princes  engaged  in  this  holy  Crusade." 

"  Bethink  you  how  to  execute  my  commands,  my 
liege  vassal,"  answered  Richard,  impatiently.  "JMe- 
thinks  men  expect  to  turn  our  purpose  by  their  breath, 
as  boys  blovv  feathers  to  and  fro — Pe.aceof  the  Church! 
—who,  I  prithee,  minds  it  ?  The  peace  of  the  church, 
ainong  Crusaders,  implies  war  with  the  Saracens, 
with  whom  the  princes  have  made  truce,  and  the  one 
ends  with  the  other.  And,  besides,  see  you  not  how 
every  prince  of  them  is  seeking  his  ovvn  several  ends? 
— I  will  seek  mine  also — and  that  is  honour.  For 
honour  I  cai^.e  hither,  and  if  I  may  not  win  it  upon 
the  Saracens,  at  least  I  will  not  loose  a  jot  from  any 
respect  to  this  paltry  Duke,  thoiigh  he  were  bulwarked 
and  buttressed  by  every  prince  in  the  Crusade." 

De  Vaux  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  at  the  same  lime,  the  bluntness  ol 
his  nature  being  unable  to  conceal  that  its  tenor  went 
against  his  judgment.  But  the  hermit  of  Engaddi 
stepped  forward,  and  assumed  the  air  of  one  charged 
with  higher  commands  than  those  of  a  mere  earthly 
potentate.  Indeed,  his  dress  of  shaggy  sjkins,  his  un- 
combed and  untrimmed  hair  antl  beard,  his  lean, 
wild,  and  contorted  features,  and  the  almost  insane 
fire  which  gleamed  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows, 
made  him  approach  nearly  to  our  idea  of  some  seer 
of  Scripture,  who,  charged  with  high  mission  to  the 
sinful  Kings  of  Judah  or  Israel,  descended  from  the 
rocks  and  caverns  in  which  he  dwelt  in  abstracted 
solitude,  to  abash  earthly  tyrants  in  the  midst  of  their 
pride,  by  discharging  on  them  the  blighting  denuncia- 
tions of  Divine  Majesty,  even  as  the  clout!  discharges 
the  lightnings  with  which  it  is  fraught,  on  the  pinna- 
cles and  towers  of  castles  and  palaces.  In  the  midst 
of  his  most  wayward  mood,  Richard  respected  the 
church  and  its  ministers,  and  though  offended  at  the 
intrusion  of  the  hermit  into  his  tent,  he  greeted  him 
with  respect;  at  the  same  time,  however,  niakinr' 
a  sign  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  to  hasten  on  his  mes- 
sage. 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  thf  Baron,  bygesfuio. 
look,  and  word,  to  stir  a  yard  on  such  an  errand; 
and,  holding  up  his  bare  arm,  from  which  the  goat- 
skin mantle  fell  back  in  the  violence  of  his  action,  ho 
waved  It  aloft,  meager  with  famine,  and  wealed  with 
the  blows  of  the  discipline. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  most  hoiy  Father, 
the  vicegerent  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  earth,  [ 
prohibit  this  most  profane,  blood-thirsty,  and  brutal 
defiance,  betwixt  two  Christian  princes,  whose 
shoulders  are  signed  with  the  blessed  mark  under 
yi'hich  they  swore  brotherhood.  Wo  to  him  by  wliom 
it  is  broken  !— Richard  of  England,  recall  tlie  most 
unhallowed  message  thou  hast  given  to  that  baron — 
Danger  and  Deaih  are  nigh  thee! — the  dagijer  ia 
glancing  at  thy  very  throat !" 

"  Danger  ai.d  Death  are  playmates  to  Richaid," 
answeYed  the  monarch,  proudly;  "  and  he  hath  braved 
too  many  swords  to  fear  a  dagger.'' 

"Danger  and  Deaih  are  near"  replied  the  sesn 
3.5* 
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and,  sinkins  his  voice  to  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone,  he 
added,  "And  after  death  thejiidsment !" 

"  Good  and  holy  father,"  said  Richard,  "  I  reverence 

thy  person  and  thy  sanctity" 

Reverence  not  me  !"  interrupted  the  hermit ;  "re- 
verence sooner  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  by  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its  accursed 
elime.  But  reverence  Him  whose  commands  I  speak 
— Reverence  Him  whose  sepulchre  you  have  vowed 
to  rescue — Revere  the  oath  of  concord  which  you 
have  sworn,  and  break  not  the  silver  cord  of  union 
and  fidelity  with  which  you  have  bound  yourself  to 
your  princely  confederates." 

"Good  Father,"  said  the  Kins,  "you  of  the  church 
seem  to  me  to  presume  sornewhat,  if  a  layman  may 
say  so  much,  upon  the  dignitvof  your  holy  character. 
Without  challenging  your  right  to  take  charge  of  our 
conscience,  metliinks  you  might  leave  us  the  charge 
of  our  own  honour." 

"Presume  !"  repeated  the  neim'.t — "is  it  for  me  to 
presume,  royal  Richard,  who  am  but  the  bell  obeying 
the  hand  of  the  se.xton — but  thesensel:.=;s  and  worth- 
less trumpet,  carrying  the  command  of  him  who 
Bounds  it?— See,  on  my  knees  I  throw  myself  before 
thee,  imploring  thee  to  have  mercy  on  Christendom, 
on  England,  and  on  thvself !" 

"Rise,  rise,"  said  Richard,  compelling  him  to  stand 
up;  "it  beseems  not  that  knees,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently bended  to  the  Deity,  should  press  the  ground 
in  honour  of  man.  What  danger  awaits  us,  reverena 
father?  and  when  stood  the  power  of  England  so  low, 
that  the  noisy  bluster  of  this  new-made  Duke's  dis- 
pleasure should  alarm  her,  or  her  monarch  ?" 

"I  have  looked  forth  from  my  mountain  turret  upon 
the  starry  host  of  heaven,  as  each  in  his  midnight  cir- 
cuit uttered  wisdom  to  another,  and  kno.r'edge  to  the 
few  who  can  understand  their  voice.  There  sits  an 
enemy  in  thy  House  of  Lif',  Lord  King,  malign  at 
once  to  thy  fame,  and  thy  prosperity— an  emanation 
of  Saturn,  menacing  thee  with  instant  and  bloody 
peril  and  which,  but  thou  yield  thv  proud  will  to  the 
rule  of  thy  duty,  will  presently  crush  thee,  even  in  thy 
pride." 

"Awav,  away — this  is  heathen  science,"  said  the 
King.  "Christians  practise  it  not — wise  men  believe 
it  not. — Old  man.  thou  dotest." 

"I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  thehcrmit- "I 
am  not  so  happy.  I  know  my  condition,  and  that 
some  portion  of  reason  is  yet  permitted  me,  not  for 
my  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  th?  Cross.  I  am  the  blind  man  wiio  holds  a 
torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no  light  to  himself. 
Ask  me  touching  what  concerns  the  weal  of  Chrisien- 
dom,  and  of  this  Crusade,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee 
as  the  wisest  counsellor  on  whose  tongue  persuasion 
ever  sat.  Speak  to  me  of  my  own  wretched  being,  and 
my  words  shall  be  those  of  the  maniac  outcast  which 
lam." 

"I  would  not  break  the  bands  of  unitv  asunder 
arnong  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade."  said  Richard, 
with  a  mitigated  tone  and  mannfr  ;  "  but  what  atone- 
.m.-nt  can  they  render  me  for  the  injustice  and  insult 
which  I  have  sustained  ?" 

"  Even  of  that  I  aiii  prepared  and  commissioned  to 
speak  by  the  Council,  whifh,  meeting  hastily  at  the 
summons  of  Philip  of  France,  have  taken  measures 
for  that  efl'ect." 

"Strange,"  replied  Richard,  "that  others  should 
treat  of  what  is  due  to  the  wounded  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land !"   •    ' 

"They  are  willing  to  anticipate  your  demands,  if  it 
*e  possible,"  answered  the  hermit.  "  In  a  body,  they 
consent  that  the  Banner  of  England  be  replaced  on 
Saint  George's  Mount,  and  they  lay  under  ban  and 
condemnation  the  audacious  criminal,  or  criminals, 
by  whom  it  was  outraged,  and  will  announee  a 
princely  reward  to  any  who  shall  denounce  the  delin- 
quent's guilt,  and  give  his  flesh  to  the  wolves  and 
ravens." 

"And  Austria,"  said  Richard — "upon  whom  rest 
such  strong  presumptions  that  he  was  the  auUioj  of 
the  deed  ?" 

"To  prevent  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the  her- 
mit "  Austria  will  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion,  by 


submitting  to  whatsoever  ordea!  the  Patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem shall  impose." 

"Will  he  clear  himself  by  the  trial  by  combat  1" 
said  King  Richard. 

"His  oath  prohibits  it,"  said  the  hermit;  "and, 
moreover,  the  Council  of  the  Princes" 

"Will  neither  authorize  battle  against  the  Sara- 
cens," interrupted  Richard,  "  nor  against  any  one  else. 
But  it  is  enough,  father— thou  hast  shown  me  the  follv 
of  proceeding  as  I  designed  in  this  matter.  You  shall 
sooner  light  your  torch  in  a  puddle  of  rain,  than 
bring  a  spark  out  of  a  cold-blooded  coward.  There  is 
no  honour  to  be  gained  on  Austria,  and  so  let  him 
pass. — I  will  have  him  perjure  himself  however;  1 
will  insist  on  the  ordeal. — How  I  shall  laugh  to  hear 
his  clumsy  fingers  hiss,  as  he  grasps  the  red-hot  globe 
of  iron! — Ay,  or  his  huge  mouth  riven,  and  his  gullet 
swelling  to  suffocation,  as  he  endeavours  to  swallow 
the  consecrated  bread  I" 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  hermit — "Oh,  peace,  for 
shame  if  not  for  charity  !  Who  shall  praise  or  honour 
princes,  who  insult  and  calumniate  each  other  1 
.lias !  that  a  creature  so  noble  as  thou  art — so  accom- 
plished in  princelv  thoughts  and  princely  daring— so 
fitted  to  honour  Christendom  by  thy  actions,  and,  in 
thy  calmer  mood,  to  rule  her  by  thy  wisdom,  should 
yet  have  the  brute  and  wild  fury  of  the  lion,  mingled 
with  the  dignity  and  courage  of  that  king  of  the 
forest  I" 

He  remained  an  instant  musing  with  his  eyesfi.xed 
on  the  ground,  and  then  proceeded— "  But  Heaven, 
that  knows  our  imperfect  nature,  accepts  of  our  im-v 
perfect  obedience,  and  hath  delayed,  though  not 
averted,  the  bloody  end  of  thy  daring  life.  The  de- 
stroying angel  hath  stood  still,  as  of  old  by  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  .Ti>busite,  and  the 
blade  is  drawn  in  his  hand,  by  which,  at  no  distant 
date,  Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  shall  be  as  low  as  the 
meanest  peasant." 

"  Must  it  then  be  so  soon  ?" — said  Richard.  "  Yet^ 
even  so  be  it.  May  my  course  be  bright,  if  it  be  bu| 
brief!" 

"Alas !  noble  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  tear  (unwonted  guest)  were  gathering  in  his 
dryand  glazened  eye — '"short  and  melancholy,  marked 
with  mortification,  and  calamity,  and  captivity,  is  the 
span  that  divides  thee  from  the  grave  which  yawns 
for  thee— a  grave  in  which  thou  shalt  be  laid  without 
lineage  to  succeed  thee — without  the  tears  of  a  peo- 
ple, exhausted  by  thy  ceaseless  wars,  to  lament  thee 
— withoiit  having  e.Ktended  the  knowledge  of  thy  sub- 
jects— without  having  done  aught  to  enlarge  their 
happiness." 

"But  not  without  renown,  monk — not  without  the 
tears  of  the  lady  of  my  love  !  These  consolations, 
which  thou  canst  neither  know  nor  estimate,  asvait 
upon  Richard  to  his  grave." 

"  Do  I  not  know — can  I  not  estimate,  the  value  of 
minstrel's  praise,  and  of  lady's  love !"  retorted  the 
hermit,  in  a  tone,  which  for  a  nionienl  seemed  to 
emulate  the  enthusiasm  of  Richard  himself  "King 
of  England,"  he  continued,  extending  his  emaciated 
arm,  "the  blood  which  boils  in  thy  blue  veins  is  not 
more  noble  than  that  which  stagnates  in  niii;e.  Few 
and  cold  as  the  drops  are,  they  still  are  of  the  blood 
of  the  royal  Lusignan— of  the  heroic  and  sainted  God- 
frev.  I  am— that  is,  I  was  when  in  the  world — Albe- , 
rick  Mortemar" 

"  Whose  deeds,"  said  Richard,  "  have  so  often  filled'J 
Fame's  trumpet !    Is  it  so— can   it  be  so? — Couiij 
such  a  light  as  thine  fall  from  the  horizon  of  (^hivalr. 
and  vet   men   be  uncertain  where  its  embers  bad 
alighted?" 

'Seek  a  fallen  star,"  said  the  hermit,  "and  thooj 
shalt  only  light  on  some  foul  jelly,  which,  in  shoot-t 
ing  through  the  horizon,  has  assumed  for  a  momep'' 
an  appearance  of  splendour.  Richard,  if  I  thoughv 
that  rending  the  blooily  veil  from  my  horrible  lattl 
could  make  thy  proud  heart  stoop  to  the  disciplimi 
of  the  church,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  tell  thei-J 
a  tale,  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  gnawing  at  m! T 
vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self-devoted  youth  o| 
Heathenesse. — Listen,  then,  Richarii,  and  may  tbi 
grief  and  despair,  which  cannot  avail  this  wretchei 
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rev-rtnant  of  what  was  once  a  man,  be  powerful  as 
an  example  to  ?o  noble,  yet  so  wild  a  being  as  thou 
art!  Yes— I  will — I  will  tear  open  the  long-hidden 
wounds,  aUhou|jh  in  thy  very  presence  they  should 
bleed  to  death ! 

King  Richard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Alberick 
of  Morteniar  had  made  a  deep  impression  in  his  enrly 
years,  when  Minstrels  were  regaling  his  father's  halls 
with  legends  of  the  Holy  Land,  listened  with  respect 
to  the  outlines  of  a  tale,  which,  darkly  and  imper- 
fectly sketched,  indicated  sutiicientlv  the  cause  of 
the  partial  insanity  of  this  singular  and  most  unhappy 
being. 

'  I  need  not,"  he  said,  "fell  thee,  that  I  was  noble  in 
birth,  high  in  fortune,  strong  in  arms,  wise  in  council. 
All  these  I  was;  but  while  the  noblest  ladies  in  Pales- 
tine strove  which  should  wind  garlands  for  my  helmet, 
my  love  was  fi.xed — unalterably  and  devotedly  fixed — 
on  a  maiden  of  low  degree.  Her  father,  an  ancient 
soldier  of  the  Cross,  saw  our  passion,  and  knowing 
the  difference  betwixt  us,  saw  no  other  refuge  for  his 
daughter's  honour  than  to  place  her  within  the  sha- 
dow of  the  cloister.  1  returned  from  a  distant  expedi- 
tion, loaded  with  spoils  and  honour,  to  find  mv  hap- 
piness was  destroyed  for  ever!  I,  too,  souglit  the 
cloister,  and  Satan,  who  had  marked  me  for  his  own, 
breathed  into  my  heart  a  vapour  of  spiritual  pride, 
which  could  only  have  had  its  source  in  his  own  in- 
fernal regions.  I  had  risen  as  high  in  the  church  as 
before  in  the  state — I  was.  forsooth,  the  wise,  the 
self-sufficient,  the  impeccable! — I  was  the  counsellor 
of  councils — I  was  the  director  of  prelates— how 
should  I  stumble — wherefore  should  I  fear  tempta- 
tion?— Alas!  I  became  confessor  to  a  sisterhood,  and 
amongst  that  sisterhood  I  found  the  long-loved— the 
long-lost.  Spare  mo  farther  confession  !— A  fallen 
nun,  whose  guilt  was  avenged  by  self-murder,  sleeps 
.  soundly  in  tlie  vaults  of  Engaddi,  while,  above  her 
;Yery  grave,  gibbers,  moans,  and  roars  a  creature,  to 
whom  but  so  much  reason  is  left  as  mav  suffice  to 
[■render  him  completely  sensible  to  his  fate  !^' 
|l  "Unhappv  mari!"  said  Richard,  "I  wonder  no 
r  longer,  at  tliy  misery.  How  didst  thou_  escape  the 
•doom,  which  the  canons  denounce  against  thy  of- 
■fence  ?" 

"  Ask  one  who  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  worldly  bitter- 
nes.=."  said  the  hermit,  "and  he  will  speak  of  a  life 
snared   for  personal  respects,   and  from   considera- 
tion to  high  birth.    But,  Richard,  /  tell  thee,  that 
Pr'i\iHenre  hath  preserved  me,  to  lift  me  on  high  as 
a  iiirht  and  beacon,  whose  ashes,  when  this  earthly 
fuel  is  burnt  out,  must  yet  be  flung  into  Tophet. — 
Withered  and  shrvmk  as  this  poor  form  is,  it  is  yet 
animated  with   two  spirits — one  active,  shrewd,  and 
;n2,  to  advocate   tlie  cause  of  the  Church  of 
-irem— one  mean,  abject,  and  despairing,  fluctu- 
-'  between  madness  and  misery,  to  mourn  over 
iiy  own   wretchedness,   and  to  guard   holy  relics, 
n  which  it  would  be  most  sinful  for  rne  even  to  cast 
■  eye.    Pity  me  not!— it  is  but  sin   to  pity  the 
of  such  an  abject— pity  me  not,  but  profit  by 
xample.    Thou  standest  on   the  highest,  ana. 
:!-rt IWe,  ori  the  most  dangerous  pinnacle,  occupied 
I'.'  any  Christian  prince.    Thou  art  proud  of  heart, 
O'lse  of  life,  bloody  of  hand.    Put  from  thee  the  sins 
vhif-h  are  to  thee  as  daughters— though  they  be  dear 
0  the  sinful  Adam,  expel  these  adopted  furies  from 
hy  breast— thy  pride,  thy  luxury,   thy  blood-thirsti- 
less !" 

"He  raves,"  said  Richard,  turning  from  the  solitary 
0  De  Vaux,  as  one  who  felt  some  pain  from  a  sarcasm 
vhich  yet  he  could  not  resent— then  turned  him 
nlmly,  and  somewhat  scornfully,  to  the  anchoret, 
■^  he  replied — "Thou  hast  found  afairbevyof  daugh- 
'^rs,  reverend  father,  to  one  who  hath  been  but  iew 
nonths  rnarried ;  but  since  I  must  put  them  from 
iiy  roof,  it  were  but  like  a  father  to  provide  them 
cith  suitable  matches.  Wherefore,  I  will  part  with 
iy  pride  to  the  noble  Canons  of  the  Church— mv 
jxury,  as  thou  call'st  it,  to  the  Monks  of  the 
■lie— and  my  blood-thirstiness  to  the  Kmghts  o*"  the 
'emple." 

"  O,  heart  of  steel,  and  hand  of  iron,"  said  the 
nchoret— "  upon  whom  example,  as  well  as  advice, 


is  alike  thrown  a\vay  !— Yet  shalt  thou  be  spared  for 
a  season,  in  case  it  so  be  thou  shouldst  turn  and  do 
that  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Htaven. — 
Forme,  I  must  return  to  mv  place.— Kyrie  Eleison  ! — 
I  am  he  through  whom  the  rays  of  neavcnly  grace 
dart  like  those  of  the  sun  through  a  burning  glass, 
concentrating  them  on  other  objects  until  they  kindle 
and  blaze,  while  the  glass  itself  remains  cold  and 
uninfluenced.— Kyrie  Eleison  ! — the  poor  must_  be 
called,  for  the  rich  have  refused  the  banquet — Kyrie 
Eleison  !" 

So  saying,  he  burst  from  the  tent,  uttering  loud 
cries. 

"A  mad  priest !" — said  Richard,  from  whose  mind 
the  frantic  exclamations  of  the  hermit  had  partly 
obliterated  the  impression  produced  by  the  detail  of 
his  personal  history  and  misfortunes.  "  After  him, 
De  Vaux,  and  see  he  comes  to  no  harm  ;  for.  Cru- 
saders as  we  are,  a  juggler  hath  more  reverence 
amongst  our  varlets  than  a  priest  or  a  saint,  and  they 
mav,  perchance,  put  some  scorn  upon  him." 

The  knight  obeyed,  and  Richard  presently  gave 
way  to  the  thoughts  which  the  wild  prophecy  of  the 
monk  had  inspired. — "  To  die  early — without  lineage 
— without  lamentation  ?— a  heavy  sentence,  and  well 
that  it  is  not  passed  by  a  more  competent  judge. 
Yet  the  Saracens,  who  are  accomplished  in  mystical 
knowledge,  will  often  maintain,  that  He,  in  whose 
eyes  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  is  but  as  folly,  inspires 
wisdom  and  prophecy  into  the  seeming  folly  of  the 
madman.  Yonder  hermit  is  said  to  read  tlie  stars 
too,  an  art  generally  practised  in  these  lands,  where 
the  heavenly  host  was  of  yore  the  object  of  idolatry. 
I  would  I  had  asked  him  totiching  the  loss  of  my 
banner  ;  for  not  the  blessed  Tishbite,  the  founder  r.f 
his  order,  could  seem  more  wildly  wrapt  out  of  hiiu- 
self,  or  speak  with  a  tonsue  more  resembling  that  of 
a  prophet. — How  now,  De  Vaux,  what  news  of  the 
mad  priest  ?" 

"  Mad  priest,  call  you  him,  my  lord  ?"  answered 
De  Vaux.  "  Methinks  he  resembles  more  the  bles.=ed 
Baptist  himself,  just  issued  from  the  wilderness.  _  He 
has  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  military'  engines, 
and  from  thence  he  preaches  to  the  soldiers,  as  never 
man  preached  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Herrnit. 
The  camp,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  crowd  around  liim 
in  thousands  ;  and  breaking  off  everj'  now  and  then 
from  the  main  thread  of  his  discourse,  he  addresses 
the  several  nations,  each  in  their  own  language,  and 
presses  upon  each  the  argiiments  best  qualified  to 
urge  them  to  perseverance  in  the  delivery  of  Pales 
tine." 

"  By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit !"  said  King  Richard. 
"  But  what  else  could  come  from  the  blood  of  God 
frey  1  He  desjjaLr  of  safety,  because  he  hath  in  former 
days  lived  par  amours  ?  I  will  have  the  Pope  send 
him  an  ample  remission,  and  I  would  not  less  vvdll- 
ingly  be  intercessor  had  his  belle  amie  been  an 
abbess." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved  au- 
dience, for  the  purpose  of  requesting  Richard's  attend- 
ance, should  his  health  permit,  on  a  secret  conclave 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade,  and  to  explain  to  him 
the  military  and  political  incidents  which  had  occur- 
red during  his  illness. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

-     Muat  we  then  sheathe  our  still  victorious  sword  j 
Turn  back  cur  forward  step,  wluch  ever  trodo 
O'er  foemen's  necks  the  onward  path  of  glory; 
Unclasp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn  vow, 
In  God's  own  liou?e,we  hun?  upon  our  shoulders 
Tliat  vow  as  unaccomplish'd  as  th.e  promise 
Whicli  village  nurses  make  to  slil!  their  children 

And  after  think  no  more  of? 

The  Crusade,  a  Tragetli 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  an  ernissary  weh 
chosen  to  communicate  to  Richard  tidings,  whicli 
from  another  voice  the  lion-hearted  King  would  not 
have  brooked  to  hear,  without  the  most  unJDounded 
explosions  of  resentment.  Even  this  sagacious  and 
reverend  prelate  found  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to 
listen  to  news,  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  gain- 
ing back  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  force  of  arms,  ant' 
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acquiring  the  renown,  which  the  universal  all-hail  of 
Christendom  was  ready  to  confer  upon  him,  as  the 
Champion  of  the  Cross. 

But,  by  the  Archbishop's  report,  it  appeared  that 
Saladin  was  assembling  all  the  force  of  his  hundred 
tribes,  and  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  already 
dis.^usted  from  various  motives  with  the  expedition, 
which  had  proved  so  hazardous,  and  was  daily  grow- 
ing more  so,  had  resolved  to  abandon  their  purjpose. 
In  this  they  were  countenanced  by  tlie  e.xaniple  of 
Philip  of  France,  who,  with  many  protestations  of 
regard,  and  assurances  that  he  would  first  see  his 
brother  of  England  in  safety,  declared  his  intention 
to  return  to  Europe.  His  great  vassal,  the  Earl  of 
Champagne,  had  adopted  tne  same  resolution  ;  and 
it  could  not  e.Kcite  surprise,  that  Leopold  of  Austria, 
affronted  as  he  had  been  by  Richard,  was  glad  to  em- 
brace an  opportunity  of  deserting  a  cause,  in  which 
his  haughty  opponent  was  to  be  considered  as  chief 
Others  announced  the  same  purpose;  so  that  it  was 
plain  that  the  King  of  England  was  to  be  left,  if  he 
chose  to  remain,  supported  only  by  such  volunteers 
as  might,  under  such  depressing  circumstances,  join 
themselves  to  the  English  army;  and  by tiie  doubtful 
aid  of  Conrade  of  IMontserrat,  and  the  military  orders 
ef  the  Temple,  and  of  Saint  John,  who,  though  they 
were  sworn  to  wage  battle  against  the  Saracens, 
were  at  least  equally  jealous  of  any  European  monarch 
achieving  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  where,  with  short- 
sighted and  selfish  policy,  they  proposed  to  establish 
independent  dominions  of  their  own. 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  show  Richard 
the  truth  of  his  situation  ;  and,  indeed,  after  his  first 
burst  of  passion,  he  sat  him  calmly  down,  and  with 
gloomy  looks,  head  depressed,  and  arms  folded  on 
Ills  bosom,  listened  to  tne  Archbishop's  reasoning  on 
the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  on  the  Crusade  when 
deserted  by  his  companions,  ^^^ay,  he  forbore  inter- 
ruption, even  when  tlie  prelate  ventured,  in  measured 
terms,  to  hint  'hat  Richard's  own  impetuosity  had 
be'.n  one  main  cause  of  disgusting  the  princes  with 
tne  expedition. 

"  Confileor" — answered  Richard,  with  a  dejecied 
look,  aiij  something  of  a  melancholy  smile;  "I  con- 
fess, leve.a-nd  father,  that  I  ought  on  some  accoimts 
to  sing  culpa  tnca.  But  is  it  not  hard  that  my  frail  ties 
of  temper  should  be  visited  with  such  a  penance,  that, 
for  a  burst  or  two  of  natural  passion,  I  should  be  doom- 
ed to  see  fade  before  me  ungathered  such  a  rich  har- 
vest of  glory  to  God,  and  honour  to  chivalry?— Bnt  it 
shall  not  fade.— By  the  soul  of  the  Conqueror,  I  will 
plant  the  Cross  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  or  it 
ehall  be  planted  over  Richard's  grave!" 

"Thou  mayest  doit/'  said  the  Prelate,  "yet  not 
another  drop  of  Christian  blood  be  shed  in  the 
quarrel" 

"Ah,  you  speak  of  co.mpromise,  Lord  Prelate — but 
the  blood  of  the  infidel  hounds  must  also  cease  to 
flow,"  said  Richard. 

"  There  will  be  glory  enough,"  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop, '■  in  having  extorted  from  Saladin,  by  force 
of  arms,  and  by  the  respect  inspired  by  your  fame, 
Buch  conditions,  as  at  once  restore  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, open  the  Holy  Land  to  pilgrims,  secure 
their  safety  by  strong  fortresses,  and,  stronger  than 
all,  assure  the  safety  of  the  Holy  City,  by  conferring 
l»n  Richard  the  title  of  Knis  Guardian  of  jerasaleni." 

"How!"  said  Richard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
unusuil  light— "  I— I— I  the  King  Guardian  of  the 
Holy  City !  Victory  itself,  but  that  it  li  victory,  could 
not  gain  more — scarce  so  much,  when  won  with  un- 
willing and  disunited  forces. — But  Saladin  still  pro- 
poses to  retain  his  interest  in  the  Holv  Land  ?" 

".\s  a  joint  sovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied  the 
Prelate,  "of  the  mighty  Richard— his  relative — if  it 
may  be  permitted — by  marriage." 

"  By  marriage !"  said  Richard,  surprised,  yet  less  so 
than  the  Prelate  had  expected.  "Ha !— Ay— Edith 
Plantagenet.  Did  I  dream  this?— or  did  some  one 
tell  me  .'  My  head  is  still  weak  from  this  fever,  and 
lias  been  agitated.— Was  it  the  Scot,  or  the  Hakiin, 
•>r  vouder  Fioly  hermit,  that  hinted  such  a  wild  bar- 

■Th^  hermit  of  Engaddi,  most  likely,"  said  the 


Archbishop;  "for  he  hath  toiled  much  in  this  mat- 
ter; and  since  the  discontent  of  the  princes  has  be- 
come apparent,  and  a  separation  of  their  forces  una- 
voidable, he  hath  had  many  consultations,  both  with 
j  Christian  and  Pagan,  for  arranging  such  a  specifica- 
tion, as  may  give  to  Christendom,  at  least  in  part,  the 
objects  of  this  holy  warfare." 

"My  kinswoman  to  an  infidel — Ha!"  e,£claimed 
Richard,  as  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

The  Prelate  hastened  to  avert  his  wrath. 

"The  Pope's  consent  must  doubtless  be  first  at- 
tained, and  the  holy  hermit,  who  is  well  known  at 
Rome,  will  treat  with  the  holy  Father." 

"How?— without  our  consent  first  given?"  said 
the  King. 

"  Surely  no,"  said  the  Bishop,  in  a  quieting  and 
insinuating  tone  of  voice ;  "  only  with  and  under  your 
especial  sanction." 

"My  sanction  to  marry  my  kinswoman  to  an  infi- 
del ?"  said  Richard ;  yet  he  spoke  rather  in  a  tone  of 
doubt  than  as  distinctly  reprobating  the  measure  pro- 
posed. "  Could  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  composi- 
tion when  I  leaped  upon  the  Syrian  shore  from  the 
prow  of  my  galley,  even  as  a  lion  springs  on  his  prey  I 
— And  nov/ — But  proceed— 1  will  hear  with  patience." 

Equally  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  his  task  so 
much  easier  than  he  had  apprehenrled,  the  Archbishop 
hastened  to  pour  forth  before  Richard  the  instances 
of  such  alliances  in  Spain— not  without  countenance 
from  the  Holy  See— the  incalculable  advantages' 
which  all  Christendom  would  derive  from  the  union 
of  Richard  and  Salaiiin,  by  a  bond  so  sacred  ;  and, 
above  all,  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence  and  unc-  . 
tion  on  the  probability  that  Saladin  would,  in  case  of 
the  proposed  alliance,  exchange  his  false  faith  for  the  . 
true  one.  ,, 

"Hath  the  Soldnn  shown  any  disposition  to  become 
Christian  ?"  said  R.chard  ;  "  if  so,  the  king  lives  not 
on  earth  to  whom  I  would  grant  the  hand  of  a  kins- 
woman, ay,  or  sister,  sooner  than  to  my  noble  Saladin 
— ay,  though  the  one  came  to  lay  crown  and  sceptre 
at  her  feet,  and  the  other  had  nothing  to  oH'er  but  hia 
good  sword  and  better  heart !" 

"  Saladin  hath  heard  out;  Christian  teachers,"  said 
the  Bishop,  somewhat  evasively,—"  niy  unworthy  self 
— and  others— and  as  he  listens  with  patience,  and, 
rephes  with  calmness,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  be  be  , 
snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.     Magna  est , 
Veritas,  et  preralebit !    IMoreover,  the  hermit  of  En-  (  m 
gaddi,  few  of  whose  words  have  fallen  fruitless  lo  the^ 
ground,  is  possessed  fully  with  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  calling  of  the  Saracens  and  the  other  heathen  ap-,- 
preaching,  to  which  this,  marriage  shall  be  matter  of., 
induction.    He  readeth  the  course  of  the  stars;  and 
dwelling,  with  maceration  of  the  flesh,  in  those  diviixe 
places  wliich  the  saints  have  trodden  of  old,  the  spirit 
of  Elijah  the  Tishhite,  the  founder  of  his  blessed  or-;',^ 
der,  hath  been  with  him  as  it  was  with  the  prophei'' 
Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  when  he  spread  Ins  man-'  i 
tie  over  him."  _     .    * 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  Prelate's  reasonina^ 
with  a  downcast  brow  and  a  troubled  look.      ^        .'j 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "how  it  is  with  me;  bui.j 
melhinks  these  cold  counsels  of  the  Princes  of  Chris^, 
lendom  have  infected  me  too  with  a  letliargy  of  spirit  , 
The  time  hath  been,  that,  had  a  layman  propose^  i 
such  alliance  to  me,  I  had  struck  nim  to  earih— if  a,, 
churchman,  I  had  spit  at  him  as  a  renegade  and  priesj[-| 
of  Baal — yet  now  this  counsel  sounds  not  so  stianga 
in  mine  ear:  for  why  should  I  not  seek  for  brothc^-j.j 
hood  and  alliance  with  a  Saracen,  brave,  just,  gene^,, 
rous, — who  loves  and  honours  a  worthy  foe,  as  if  he  ,  J 
were  a  friend,- whilst  the  Princes  of  Christendom 
shrink  from  tne  side  of  their  allies,  and  forsake  the 
cause  of  Heaven  and  good  knighthood  ?— But  I  will 
possess  my  patience,  and  will  not  think  of  them.  Only 
one  aitemnt  will  I  make  to  keep  this  gallant  liroiiier- 
hood  together,  if  it  be  possible;  and  if  I  fail.  Lord 
Archbishop,  we  will  speak  together  of  thy  counsel, 
which,  as  now,  I  neither  accept  nor  altogether  reject. 
Wend  we  to  the  Council,  rny  lord— the  hour  calls  ns. 
Thou  sav'st  Richard  is  hasty  and  proud— thou  shalt 
see  him  humble  himself  like  the  lowly  bronm-plant, 
from  which  he  derives  his  surname.'' 
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Chap.  XIX.] 


THE  TALISMAN. 


With  tlie  n.ssistnnce  of  those  of  his  privvchnmber, 
<he  Kmg  then  hastily  robpd  liimself  in  a  doublet  and 
mantle  of  a  dark  and  uniform  colour;  and  without 
any  niark  of  regal  dignity,  cxoeptina;  a  rinsi  of  gold 
upon  his  ln'ad,  he  hastened  with  the  Arehi)isho|)  of 
Tyre,  to  attend  the  Council,  which  waited  but  his 
presence  to  cominence  its  sitting. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Council  was  an  ample  tent, 
liaving  before  it  the  large  Banner  of  the  Cross  dis- 
played, and  another,  on  which  was  portrayed  a  female 
Kneeling,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress, 
meant  to  represent  the  derfolate  and  distressed  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  bearing  the  motto.  Affiiclce.  spon- 
B(cne  oblicisraris.  Warciers,  carefully  selected,  kept 
every  one  at  a  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  tent,  lest  the  debates,  which  were  sometimes  of 
a  loud  and  stormy  character,  should  reach  other  ears 
tlian  those  they  were  designed  for. 

Here,  therefore,  the  h'rinces  of  the  Crusade  were 
assembled,  awaiting  Richard's  arrival;  and  even  the 
brief  delay  which  was  thus  interposed,  was  turned  to 
his  disadvantage  by  his  enemies;  various  instances 
being  cu-culatcd  of  his  pride,  and  undue  assimip- 
tion  of  superiority,  of  which  even  the  necessity  of 
the  presfut  short  pause  was  quoted  as  an  instance. 
Men  strove  to  foriifv  each  other  in  their  evil  opinion 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  vindicated  the  oftence 
whii'h  each  had  taken,  by  putting  the  most  severe 
constniction  upon  circumstances  the  most  trifling; 
and  all  this,  perhaps,  because  they  were  conscious 
of  an  instinctive  reverence  for  the  heroic  monarch, 
whicii  it  would  require  more  than  ordmary  efforts  to 
ovcrconie. 

They  had  settled,  accordingly,  that  they  should  re- 
ceive him  on  his  entrance  with  slight  notice,  and  no 
more  respect  than  was  exactly  necessary  to  keep 
witjiin  the  bounds  of  cold  ceremonial.  But  when 
they  beheld  that  noble  form,  that  princely  counte- 
nance, somewhat  pale  from  his  late  illness— the  eye 
which  had  been  called  by  minstrels  the  bright  star  of 
battle  and  victory — when  his  feats,  almost  surpassing 
human  strength  and  valour,  rushed  on  their  recollec- 
tion, the  Council  of  Princes  simultaneously  arose — 
even  the  jealous  King  of  France,  and  the  sullen  and 
offended  Duke  of  Austria,  arose  with  one  consent, 
and  the  assembled  princes  burst  forth  with  one  voice 
jiu  the  acclamation,  "God  save  King  Richard  of 
England  !— Long  life  to  the  valiant  Lion's-hcart !" 

With  a  countenance  frank  and  open  as  the  summer 
■tin  when  it  rises,  Richard  distributed  his  thanks 
wound,  and  congratulated  himself  on  being  once 
more  among  his  royal  brethren  of  the  Crusades. 

"Some  brie:*"  words  he  desired  to  say,"  such  was 
bis  address  to  the  assembly,  "though  on  a  subject  so 


kingdom,  ceftaitily  on  no  jeaTou^y  or  disgilsl  at  niy 
royal  and  most  valorous  brother. 

'Austria,"  said  Richard,  walking  up  to  the  Arch- 
duke, with  a  mixture  of  frankness  and  dignity,  while 
Leopold  arose  from  his  seat,  as  if  involuntarily,  and 
with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  whose  motions  de- 
pended upon  some  external  impulse, — "Austria  thinks 
he  hath  reason  to  be  oflended  with  Kngland  ;  Eng- 
land, that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of  Austria.  Let 
them  exchange  forgiveness,  that  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  the  concord  of  this  host,  may  remain  unbroken. 
We  are  now  joint  supporters  of  a  more  glorious  ban* 
ner  than  ever  blazed  before  an  earthly  prince,  even 
the  Banner  of  Salvation— let  not,  therefore,  strife  be 
betwixt  us,  for  the  symbol  of  our  more  worldly  dig- 
nities j  but  let  Leopold  restore  the  pennon  of  Eng- 
land, if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  and  Richard  will  say, 
though  from  no  motive  save  his  love  for  HolyC'hurcn, 
that  he  repents  him  of  the  hasty  mood  in  which  he 
difl  insult  the  standard  of  Austria." 

The  Archduke  stood  still,  sullen  and  discontented, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  his  countenance 
lowerin"  with  smothered  displeasure,  which  awe, 
mingleff  with  awkwardness,  prevented  his  giving 
vent  to  in  words. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastened  to  break  the 
embarrassing  silence,  and  to  bear  witness  for  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  that  he  had  exculpated  himself, 
by  a  solemn  oath,  from  all  knowledge,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  aggression  done  to  the  Banner  cJ 
England. 

"  Then  we  have  done  the  noble  Archduke  the 
greater  wrong,"  said  Richard  ;  "and  craving  his  par- 
don for  imputing  to  him  an  outrage  so  cowardly,  w6 
extend  our  hand  to  him  in  token  of  renewed  peace 
and  amitv. — But  how  is  this?  Austria  refuses  our  un- 
covered hand,  as  he  formerly  refused  our  mailed 
glove?  What !  are  we  neither  to  be  his  mate  in  peace, 
nor  his  antagonist  in  war?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  We 
will  lake  the  slight  esteem  in  which  he  holds  us,  as  a 
penance  for  aught  which  we  may  have  done  against 
him  in  heat  of  blood,  and  will  therefore  hold  the 
account  between  us  cleared." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Archduke  with  an 
air  rather  of  dignity  than  scorn,  leaving  the  Austrian 
apparently  as  much  relieved  by  the  removal  of  hia 
eye,  as  is  a  sullen  and  truant  school-hoy  when  the 
glance  of  his  severe  pedagog-je  is  withdrawn. 

"Noble  Earl  of  Champagne — Princely  Marquis  of 
Montserra.— Valiant  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars 
— I  am  here  a  penitent  in  the  confessional — Do  any 
of  voii  bring  a  charge,  or  claim  amends  from  me?" 

''i  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any,"  said 
the  smooth-tongued  Conrade,  "unless  it  were  thai 


atiworthy  as  himself,  even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  for  I  the  King  of  England  carries  off  from  his  poor  bro 


few  minutes  their  consultations  for  the  weal  of 
Clhristendom,  and  the  advancement  of  their  holy 
jnterpri.se." 

The  assembled  princes  resumed   their  seats,  and 

ihere  was  a  profound  silence. 

'"This  day,"  continued  the  King  of  England,  "is<  a 

ilgh  festival  of  the  Church;    and  well  becomes  it 

»'  .christian  men.  at  such  a  tide,  to  reconcile  themselves 

vith  their  brethren,  and  confess  their  faults  to  each 

>tlier.    Noble  princes,  and  fathers  of  this  holy  expe- 

lition,  Richard  is  a  soldier — his  hand  is  ever  readier 

•ban  his  tongue — and  his  tongue  is  but  too  much  used 

'o  the  rough  language  of  his  trade.     But  do  not,  for 

"lantagenet's  hasty  speeches  and  ill-considered   ac- 

lons,  forsake  the  noble  cause  of  the  redemption  of 

'•''fstine-do  not  throw  away  earthly  renown    and 

nal  salvation,  to  be  won  here  if  ever  they  can  be 

1  by  man,  because  the  act  of  a  soldier  may  have 

'M  hasty,  and  his  speech  as  hard  as  the  iron  which 

has  worn  from  childhood.    Is  Richard  in  default 


thers  of  the  war  all  the  fame  which  they  might  have 
hoped  to  gain  in  the  expedition." 

"My  charge,  if  I  am  called  on  to  make  one,"  said 
the  Master  of  the  Templars,  "is  graver  and  deeper 
than  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  It  may  be 
thought  ill  to  beseem  a  military  mcak  such  as  I  to 
raise  his  voice  where  so  many  noble  princes  remain 
silent;  hut  it  concerns  our  whole  host,  and  not  least 
this  noble  King  of  England,  that  he  should  hear  from 
some  one  to  his  face  those  charges,  which  there  are 
enow  to  bring  against  him  in  his  absence.  We  laud, 
and  honour  the  courage  and  high  achievements  of 
the  King  of  England,  but  we  feel  aggiieved  that  he' 
should,  on  all  occasions,  seize  and  maintain  a  prece- 
dence and  superiority  over  us,  which  it  becomes  not 
independent  princes  to  submit  to.  Much  we  tnight 
yield  of  our  free  will  to  his  bravery,  his  zeal,  his 
wealth,  and  his  power;  but  he  who  snatelies  all,  as 
matter  of  ri.ght,  and  leaves  nothing  to  grant  out  of 
a  favour,  degrailes  us  from  allies  into  re- 


^  courtesy  an 

any  of  you,  Richard  will  make  compensation  both  j  tainers  and  vassals,  and  sullies  in  theeyes  of  our  sol 
.  word  and  actioii. — Noble  bn^ther  of  France,  have  I  diers  and  subjects,  the  lustre  of  our  authority,  which 
tieen  so  unjuckv'-as  to  oflend  you?"  I  is  no  longer  independently  exercised.  Since  the  roval' 

"  The  Majesty  of  France  has  no  atonement  to  seek  I  Richard  has  asked  the  truth  from  us,  he  must  neither 
om  that  of  England,"  answered  Philip,  with  kingly  be  surprised  nor  angry  when  he  liears  one,  to  whimi 
^niiy,  accepting,  at  the  same  tirne,  the  offered  band  !  worldly  pom))  is  prohibited,  and  secular  authority  is 
Richard;  "and  whatever  opinion  I  may  adopt  !  nothing,  saving  so  far  as  it  advances  the  prosperity  dI 
)'icerning  the  prosecution    of  this  enterprise,  will  !  God's  Temple,  and  the  prostration  of  the  lion  wlucit 

fiend  on  reasons  arising  out  of  the  state  of  my  own  1  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  mav  devour— when  he 
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hears,  I  say,  such  a  one  as  I  tell  him  the  truth  in  re- 
ply to  his  question  ;  which  truth,  even  while  I  speak 
It,  is,  I  know,  confirmed  by  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  hears  mc  however  respect  may  stifle  their 
voices." 

Richard  colouretf  very  highly  while  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter was  making  this  direct  and  unvarnished  attack 
upon  his  conduct,  and  the  murmur  of  assent  which 
followed  it  showed  plainly,  that  almost  all  who  \vere 
present  acquiesced  in  the  jusiice  of  the  accusation. 
Incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  mortified,  he  yet  fore- 
saw that  to  give  way  to  his  headlong  resentment, 
would  be  to  give  the  cold  and  wary  accuser  the  ad- 
vantage over  him  which  it  was  the  Templar's  princi- 
pal object  to  obtain.  He,  therefore,  with  a  strong 
effort,  remained  silent  till  he  had  repeated  a  pater 
noster,  being  the  course  which  his  confessor  had 
enjoined  him  to  pursue,  when  anger  was  likely  to 
obtain  dominion  over  him.  The  King  then  spoke 
with  composure,  though  not  without  an  imbittered 
tone,  especially  at  the  outset. 

"  And  is  it  even  so  1  And  are  our  brethren  at  such 
pains  to  note  the  infirmities  of  our  natural  temper, 
and  the  rough  precipitance  of  our  zeal,  which  may 
sometimes  have  urged  us  to  issue  commands  when 
there  was  little  time  to  hold  council  1  I  could  not  have 
thought  that  offences,  casual  and  unpremeditated  like 
mine,  could  find  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  my 
allies  in  this  most  holy  cause,  that  for  my  sake  they 
should  withdraw  their  hand  from  the  plough  wiien 
the  furrow  was  near  the  end  ;  for  my  sake,  turn  aside 
from  the  direct  path  to  Jerusalem,  which  their  swords 
have  opened.  I  vainly  thought  that  my  small  ser- 
vices might  have  outweighed  my  rash  errors— that  if 
it  were  remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van  in  an 
assault,  it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever  the 
last  in  the  retreat— that,  if  I  ekvated  my  banner  upon 
conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advantage 
that  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil. 
I  may  have  called  the  conquered  city  by  my  name, 
but  it' was  to  others  that  I  yielded  the  dominion.  If  I 
have  been  headstrong  in  urging  bold  counsels,  I  have 
not,  methinks,  spared  my  own  blood  or  my  people's, 
in  carrying  them  into  as  bold  execution — or  if  I  have, 
in  the  hurry  of  march  or  battle,  assumed  a  command 
over  tiie  soldiers  of  others,  such  iiave  been  ever 
treated  as  my  own,  when  my  wealth  purchased  the 
provisions  and  medicines  which  their  own  sovereigns 
could  not  procur.^. — But  it  shames  me  to  remimi  ycu 
of  wha-t  all  but  myself  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Let 
us  rather  look  forward  to  oRr  future  measures;  and 
believe  me,  brethren,"  he  continued,  his  face  kindling 
with  eagerness,  "you  shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the 
wratii,  or  the  ambition  of  Richard,  a  stumbling-block 
of  ofilince  in  the  path  to  which  religion  and  glory 
summon  you,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel. 
Oh,  no,  no !  never  would  I  survive  tlie  thought,  that 
my  frailties  and  infirmities  had  been  the  means  to 
sever  this  gi:)')dly  ft;llowship  of  assembled  princes.  I 
would  cut  o!i"  my  left  hand  with  my  right,  could  my 
doing  so  attest  my  sinceritv.  I  will  yield  up  volun- 
a.lly,  all  right  to  command  in  the  host,  even  mine 
own  liege  .subjects.  They  shall  be  led  by  such  sove- 
••^igns  as  you  may  nominate,  and  their  King,  ever 
but  too  apt  to  exchange  the  leader's  batoon  for  the 
adventurer's  lance,  will  serve  under  the  banner  of 
Beau-Seant  among  the  Templars — ay,  or  under  that 
of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a  brave  man  to  lead 
his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-weary  of  this 
war,  and  feel  your  armour  chafe  your  lender  bodies, 
leave  but  with  Richard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
of  your  soldiers  to  work  out  the  accomplishment  of 
your  vow  ,  and  when  Zion  is  won,"  he  e.xclaimi^d, 
waving  his  hand  aloft,  as  if  displaying  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  over  Jerusalem — ^"  when  Zion  is  won,  we 
will  writ'"  upon  her  gates,  not  the  name  of  Richard 
Planlagcn'jt,  but  of  those  generous  Princes  who  in- 
trusted hiii;  with  the  means  of  conquest!" 

The  rough  eloquence  and  determined  expression 
ol  the  military  monarch,  at  once  roused  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  reanimated  their  devotion, 
R.nd,  fixing  their  attention  on  the  principal  object  of 
(he  expedition,  made  most  of  them  who  were  present 
t)lus>h  foi  having  been  moved  by  such  petty  subjects 


of  complaint  as  had  before  engrossed  them.  Eye 
caught  fire  from  eye,  voice  lent  courage  to  voice. 
They  resumed,  as  with  one  accord,  the  war-cry  witk 
which  the  sermon  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  echoed 
back,  and  shouted  aloud,  "Lead  us  on,  gallant 
Lion's-heart— none  so  worthy  to  lead  wh.re  brave 
men  follow.  Lead  us  on— to  Jerusalem— to  Jerusa 
lem!  It  is  the  will  of  God— it  is  the  will  of  God! 
Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend  an  arm  to  its  fulfilment !" 

The  shout,  so  suddenly  and  generally  raised,  was 
heard  beyond  the  ring  of  sentinels  who  guarded  the 
pavilion  of  Council,  and  spread  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  host,  who,  inactive  and  dispirited  by  disease  and 
climate,  had  begun,  like  their  leaders,  to  droop  in  reso 
lution ;  but  the  reappearance  of  Richard  in  renewed 
vigour,  and  the  well-known  shout  which  echoed  from 
the  assembly  of  the  princes,  at  once  rekindled  their 
enthusiasm,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
answered  with  the  same  shout  of  "Zion,  Zion! — 
War,  war!— instant  battle  with  the  infidels!  It  is  the 
will  of  God — it  is  the  will  of  God  !" 

The  acclamations  frorn  without  increased  in  their 
turn  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  within  the  pa- 
vilion. Those  who  did  not  actually  catch  the  tlame, 
were  afraid,  at  least  for  the  time,  to  seem  colder  than 
others.  There  was  no  more  speech  except  of  a  proud 
advance  towards  Jerusalem  upon  the  expiry  of  tlve 
truce,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time 
for  supplying  and  recniiting  the  army.  The  council 
broke  up,  all  apparently  filled  with  the  same  enihum- 
astic  purpose, — which,  however,  soon  faded  in  the 
bosom  of  most,  and  never  had  an  existence  in  that 
of  others. 

Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Marquis  Conrade  and 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who  retired  to- 
gether to  their  quarters  ill  at  ease,  and  malecontent 
with  the  events  of  the  day. 

■'  I  ever  told  it  to  thee,"  said  the  latter,  with  the  cold 
sardonic  expression  peculiar  to  him,  "  that  Richard 
vvould  burst  through  the  flimsy  wiles  you  spread  for 
him,  as  would  a  lion  through  a  spider  s  web.  Thou 
seest  he  has  but  to  speak,  and  his  breath  agitates  these 
fickle  fools  as  easily  as  the  whirlwind  catcheth  scat- 
tered straws,  and  sweeps  them  together,  or  dispersts 
them  at  its  pleasure." 

"  When  the  blast  has  passed  away,"  said  Conrade, 
"  the  straws,  which  it  made  dance  to  its  pipe,  will 
settle  to  earth  again." 

"But  know'st  thou  not  besides,"  said  the  Templar, 
"  that  it  seems,  if  this  new  fiurpose  of  conquest  shall 
be  abandoned  and  pass  away,  and  each  mighty  prince 
shall  again  be  left  to  such  guidance  as  hisown  scanty 
brain  can  supply,  Richard  may  yet  probably  become 
King  of  Jerusalem  by  compact,  and  establish  those 
terms  of  treaty  with  the  Soldan,  which  thou  thyself 
thought'st  him  so  likely  to  spurn  at  1" 

"  Now,  by  Mahound  and  Termagaunt,  for  Chfistian 
oaths  are  out  of  fashion,"  said  Conrade,  "  say'lt  thou 
the  proud  King  of  England  would  unite  his  blood 
wi'h  a  heathen  Soldan  ? — My  policy  threw  in  that  in- 
gredient to  make  the  whole  treaty  an  abommation  to 
him. — As  bad  for  us  that  he  become  our  master  by  an 
agreement,  as  by  victory." 

"Thy  policy  hath  ill  calculated  Richard's  digestion,'' 
answered  the  Templar;  "I  know  his  mind  by  a 
whisper  from  the  Archbishop. — And  then  thy  master- 
stroke respecting  yonder  banner— it  has  passed  off 
with  no  more  respect  than  two  cubits  of  embroidered 
silk  merited.  JMarquis  Conrade,  thy  wit  begins  to 
halt — 1  will  tnist  thy  fine-spun  measures  no  longer, 
but  will  try  my  own.  Know'st  thou  not  the  people 
whom  the  Saracens  call  Charegites?" 

"  Surely,"  answered  tjie  Marquis:  they  are  despe- 
rate and  besotted  enthusiasts,  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  advancement  of  religion — somewhat  like  Tem- 
plars— onlv  they  are  never  Known  to  pause  in  the  race 
of  their  calling." 

"Jest  not,"  answered  the  scowling  monk;  "know, 
that  one  of  these  men  has  set  down,  in  his  bloody  vow, 
the  name  of  the  Island  Emperor  yonder,  to  be  hewn 
down  as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Moslem  faith." 

"A  most  judicious  paynim,"  said  Conrade.  "Msr 
Mahomet  send  him  his  paradise  for  a  reward  !" 

"He  was  taken  in  the  camp  bv  one  of  our  squirea 
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and,  in  private  ex2m:nat;or.,  frankly  avowed  his  fixed 
and  determined  purpose  to  me;"  said  the  Grand 
Waster. 

"  iVow  the  Heavens  pardon  them  who  prevented  the 
ruiposc  of  this  most  judicious  Charegite  !"  answered 
Conrade. 

"He  is  my  prisoner,"  added  the  Templar,  "and  se- 
rluded  from  speech  with  others,  as  thou  mayst  sup- 
pose— but  prisons  have  been  broken" 

"  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captives  have  escaped" 
—answered  the  Marquis.  "It  is  an  ancient  saying, 
no  sure  dungeon  but  the  grave." 

"  When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest" — continued  the 
rtiilitary  priest,  "for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  sort  of 
jjioodhound  never  to  quit  the  slot  of  the  prey  he  has 
once  scented." 

"  Sav  no  more  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis;  "I  see 
thy  policy— it  is  dreadful,  but  the  emergency  is  im- 
minent." 

"I  only  told  thee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "that 
thou  mayst  keep  thyself  on  thy  guard,  for  the  uproa: 
will  be  dreadful,  and  there  is  no  knowing  on  whom 
the  English  may  vent  their  rage— Ay,  and  there  is 
another  risk— my  page  knows  the  counsels  of  this 
Charegite,"  he  continued:  "and  moreover,  he  is  a 
peevish,  self-willed  fool,  whom  I  would  I  were  rid  of, 
as  he  thwarts  me  by  presuming  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  not  mine.  But  our  holy  Order  gives  me  power 
to  put  a  remedy  to  such  inconvenience.  Or  stay — 
the  Saracen  may  find  a  good  dagger  in  his  cell,  and 
1  warrant  you  he  uses  it  as  he  breaks  forth  which 
will  be  of  a  surety  so  soon  as  the  page  enters  with  his 
food." 

"  It  will  give  the  affair  a  colour,"  said  Conrade  ; 
"and  yet" 

"Yet  and  but"  said  the  Templar,  "are  words  for 
fools— wise  rnen  neither  hesitate  nor  retract— they 
resolve  and  they  execute." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

■\\nien  beauty  leads  che  lion  in  her  toil.-!, 
8uch  are  her  charnis,  lie  dare  not  raise  liis  mane, 
Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs. 
So  great  Alcides  made  his  club  a  distaff, 
And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphale.— Anonymous. 

Richard,  the  unsuspicious  object  of  the  dark  treach- 
ery detailed  in  the  closing  part  of  the  last  chapter, 
havmg  efi'ected,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  trium- 
phant union  of  the  Crusading  princes,  in  a  resolution 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  had  it  next  at  heart 
to  establish  tranquillity  in  his  own  family  ;  and  now 
that  he  could  judge  more  temperately,  to  inquire  dis- 
tinctly into  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  loss  of  his 
banner,  and  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  connex- 
ion betwixt  his  kinswoman  Edith,  and  the  banished 
adventurer  from  Scotland. 

Accordins^ly,  the  Queen  and  her  household  were 
startled  with  a  visit  from  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  re- 
questing the  present  attendance  of  the  Lady  Calista 
of  Montfaucon,  the  Queen's  principal  bower- woman, 
upon  King  Ricliard. 

"What  am  I  to  say,  madam?"  said  the  trembling 
attendant  to  the  Queen.     "  He  will  slay  us  all." 

"Nay,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  Ds  Vaux.  "His 
Majesty  haih  spared  the  life  of  the  Scottish  knight, 
who  v.'as  the  chief  ofl^ender,  and  bestowed  him  upon 
the  Moorish  physician — he  will  not  be  severe  upon  a 
.adv  though  faiilty." 

'^Devise  some  cunning  tale,  wench,"  said  Beren- 
garia.  "My  husband  hath  too  little  time  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  truth." 

"Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith, 
"lest  I  tell  it  for  thee." 

"With  humble  permission  of  her  Majestv,"  said  De 
Vaux,  "I  w;ould  say  Lady  Edith  adviseth  well;  for 
although  King  Richard  is  pleased  to  believe  what  it 
pleases  your  Grace  to  tell  him,  yet  I  doubt  his  having 
the  same  deference  for  the  Lady  Calista,  and  in  this 
especial  matter." 

.  The  Lord  of  Gilsland  is  right,"  said  the  Lady  Ca- 
lista, much  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  was  to  take  jTiace;  and,  besides,  if  I  had 
preuence  of  mind  enough  to  forge  a  plausible  story, 
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beshrew  me  S  I  think  I  should  have  the  ccurage  to 
tell  it." 

In  this  candid  humour,  the  Lady  Calista  was  con- 
ducted by  De  Vaux  to  the  Kin^,  and  made,  as  she 
had  proposed,  a  fidl  confession  ot  the  decoy  by  u'hich 
the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  been  in- 
duced to  desert  his  post ;  exculpating  the  Lady  EiJhh, 
who,  she  was  aware.,  would  not  fail  to  exculpate  her- 
self, and  laying  the  full  burden  on  the  Queen,  her 
mistress,  whose  share  of  the  frolic,  she  well  knew, 
would  appear  the  most  venial  in  the  eyes  of  Cceiir  de 
Lion.  In  truth,  Richard  was  a  fond— almost  an  uxo- 
rious husband.  The  first  burst  of  his  wrath  had  long 
since  passed  away,  and  he  was  not  disposed  severely 
to  censure  what  could  not  now  be  amended.  The 
wily  Lady  Calista,  accustomed  from  her  earliest 
childhood  to  fathom  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and 
watch  the  indications  of  a  sovereign's  will,  hastened 
back  to  the  Queen  with  the  speed  of  a  lapwing, 
charged  with  the  King's  con:miands  that  she  should 
expect  a  speedy  visit  from  him  ;  to  which  the  bower- 
lady  added  a  commentary  founded  on  her  own  ob- 
.servation,  tending  to  show  that  Richard  meant  just 
to  preserve  so  much  severity  as  might  bring  his  royal 
consort  to  repent  of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  extend  to 
her  and  all  concerned,  his  gracious  pardon. 

"Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner,  wench?"  said  the 
Queen,  much  relieved  bv  this  intelligence;  "believe 
me,  that,  great  commander  as  he  is,  Richard  will  find 
it  hard  to  circumvent  us  in  this  matter;  and  that,  as 
thePyrencan  shepherds  are  wont  to  say  in  my  native 
Navarre,  many  a  one  comes  for  wool,  and  goes  back 
shorn." 

Having  possessed  herself  of  all  the  information 
which  Calista  could  communicate,  the  royal  Beren- 
garia  arrayed  herself  in  her  most  becoming  dress, 
and  awaited  with  confidence  the  arrival  of  the  heroic 
Richard. 

He  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
prince  entering  an  offending  province,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  his  business  will  only  be  to  inflict  rebuke, 
and  receive  submission,  when  he  unexpectedly  finds 
it  in  a  state  of  complete  defiance  and  insurrection. 
Berengaria  well  knew  the  power  of  her  charms,  and 
the  extent  of  Richard's  afiijction,  and  felt  assured  that 
she  could  make  her  own  terms  good,  now  that  the 
first  tremendous  explosion  of  his  anger  had  expended 
itself  without  mischief.  Far  from  listening  to  the 
King's  intended  rebuke,  as  what  thelevity  of  her  con- 
duct had  justly  deserved,  she  extenuated,  nay  de- 
fended, as  a  harmless  frolic,  that  which  she  was 
accused  of.  She  denied,  indeed,  with  many  a  pretty 
form  of  negation,  that  she  had  directed  Nectabanus 
absolutely  to  entice  the  knight  farther  than  the  brink 
of  the  Mount  on  which  he  kept  watch— and  indeed 
this  was  so  far  true,  that  she  had  not  designed  Sir 
Kenneth  to  be  introduced  into  her  tent, — and  then, 
eloquent  in  urging  her  own  defence,  the  Queen  was 
far  more  so  in  pressing  upon  Richard  the  charge  o*" 
unkindness,  in  refusing  her  so  poor  a  boon  as  the  life 
of  an  unfortunate  knight,  who,  by  her  thoughtless 
prank,  had  been  brought  within  the  danger  of  martial 
law.  She  wept  and  sobbed  while  she  enlarged  on 
her  husband's  obduracy  on  this  score,  as  a  rigour 
which  liad  threatened  to  make  her  unhappy  for  lif(^ 
whenever  she  should  reflect  that  she  had  given,  un 
thinkingly,  the  remote  cau.se  for  such  a  tragedy.  The 
vision  of  the  slaughtered  victim  would  have  haunted 
her  dreams — nay,  for  aught  she  knew,  since  such 
things  often  happenea,  his  actual  spectre  might  have 
stood  by  her  waking  couch.  To  all  this  misery  of  the 
mind  was  she  exposed  by  the  severity  of  one,  wh6, 
while  he  pretended  to  dole  upon  her  slightest  glance, 
would  not  forego  one  act  of  poor  revenge,  though  thti 
issue  was  to  render  her  miserable. 

All  this  flow  of  female  eloquence  was  accompanieii 
with  the  usual  arguments  of  tears  and  sighs,  and  ut- 
tered with  such  tone  and  action,  as  seemed  to  show 
that  the  Queen's  resentment  arose  neither  from  pride 
nor  sullenness,  but  from  feelings  hurt  at  finding  her 
consequence  with  her  husband  less  than  she  had  ex- 
pected to  possess. 

The  good  King  Richard  was  considerably  emba; 
rassed.    He  tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  one,  whose 
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very  jcaiousv  of  his  affection  rendered  her  incapable 
.;f  hstoning  lo  argument,  nor  could  he  bring  himself 
to  use  the  restraint  of  lawful  authority  to  a  creature 
so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  her  unreasonable  displea- 
sure. He  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  defensive,  en- 
deavoured gently  to  chide  her  suspicions,  and  soothe 
her  displeasure,  and  recalled  to  her  inind  that  she 
need  not  look  back  upon  the  past  with  recollections 
either  of  remorse  or  supernatural  fear,  since  Sir  Ken- 
neth was  alive  and  svl-11,  and  had  been  bestowed  by 
him  upon  the  great  Arabian  physician,  who,  doubt- 
less, of  all  men,  knew  best  how  to  keep  him  living. 
But  this  seemed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  the 
Q.uee:i's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  the  idea  of  a  Saracen 
—a  m3diciner— obtaining  a  boon,  for  which,  with 
bare  head,  and  on  bended  knee,  she  had  petitioned 
lier  husband  in  vain.  At  this  new  charge,  Richard's 
patience  began  rather  to  give  way,  and  he  said,  in  a 
serious  tone  of  voice,  "  J3erengaria,  the  physician 
saved  my  life.  If  it  is  of  value  in  your  eyes,  you  will 
not  grudfire  him  a  higher  recompense  than  the  only 
one  I  coiiTd  prevail  on  him  to  accept." 

The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  urged  her  coquet- 
tish displeasure  to  the  verge  of  safety. 

"My  Richard,"  she  said,  "why  brought  vou  not 
that  sage  to  rne,  that  England's  Queen  might  show 
how  she  esteemed  him,  who  could  save  from  extinc- 
tion the  lamp  of  chivalry,  the  glory  of  England,  and 
the  light  of  poor  Berengaria's  life  and  hope?" 

In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended ;  but, 
that  some  penalty  might  be  paid  to  justice,  both  King 
and  Queen  accorded  in  laying  the  whole  blame  on 
the  agent  Nectabanus,  who  (the  Queen  being  by  this 
time  well  weary  of  the  poor  dwarfs  humour)  was, 
with  his  royal  consort  Guenevra,  sentenced  to  be 
banished  frotn  the  Court;  and  the  iinlucky  dwarf 
o..'"^  escaped  a  supplementary  whipping,  from  the 
Queen's  assurances  that  he  had  already  sustained 
personal  chastisement.  It  was  decreed  farther,  that 
as  an  envoy  was  shortly  to  be  despatched  to  Saladin, 
acquainting  him  with  the  resolution  of  tne  Council  to 
resume  hostilities  so  soon  as  the  Iruce  was  ended, 
and  as  Richard  proposed  to  send  a  valuable  present 
to  the  SolJan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  high  benefit 
he  had  derived  from  the  services  of  El  Hakim,  the 
two  unhappy  creatures  should  be  added  to  it  as  curi- 
osities, which,  from  their  extremely  grotesque  appear- 
ance, and  the  shattered  state  of  their  intellect,  were 
gifts  that  might  well  pass  between  sovereign  and 
sovereign. 

Richard  had  that  day  yet  another  female  encounter 
to  sustain ;  but  he  advanced  to  it  with  comparative 
indifference,  for  Edith,  though  beautiful,  and  highly 
asteemed  by  her  royal  relative — nay,  although  she  liad 
from  his  unjust  suspicions  aciuaily  sustained  the 
injury  of  which  Bcrengaria  only  affected  to  complain, 
still  was  neither  Richard's  wife  nor  mistress,  and  he 
feared  her  reproaches  less,  although  founded  in  rea- 
son, than  those  of  the  Queen,  tTiough  unjust  and 
fantastical.  Havin,^  requested  to  speak  with  her 
apart,  he  was  ushered  into  her  apartment,  adjoining 
that  of  the  Queen,  whose  two  female  Coptish  slaves 
remained  on  their  knees  in"tiie  most  reniote  corner 
during  the  interview.  A  thin  black  veil  extended 
its  ample  folds  over  the  tall  and  graceful  form  of 
the  high-born  maiden,  and  she  wore  not  upon  her 
person  any  female  ornament  of  wiiat  kind  soever. 
She  arose  and  made  a  low  reverence  when  Richard 
entered,  resumed  her  seat  at  his  command,  and, 
when  he  s;it  down  beside  her,  wailed,  without  utter- 
ing a  syllable,  until  he  should  communicate  his 
pleasure. 

Richard,  whose  custorn  it  was  to  be  familiar  with 
Edith,  as  their  relationship  authorized,  felt  this  recep- 
tion chilling,  and  opened  the  conversation  with  some 
onibarrassment. 

"Our  fair  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  "is  angry  with 
lis;  and  we  own  that  strong  circumstances  have 
induced  us,  without  cause,  to  suspect  her  of  conduct 
alien  to  what  we  have  ever  known  in  her  cour.'=e  of 
.ife.  But  while  we  walk  in  this  misty  valley  of  hu- 
manitv,  men  will  mistake  siiadows  for  substances. 
Can  my  fair  cousin  not  forgive  her  somewhat  vehe- 
ment kinsman,  Richard  ?" 


"Who  can  refuse  forgiveness  lo  Richard,"  answer- 
ed Edith,  "provided  Richard  can  obtain  pardon  ol 
the  King?" 

"Come,  my  kinswoman,"  replied  Coeur  de  Lion, 
"  this  is  all  too  solemn.  By  Our  Lady,  such  a  mel- 
ancholy countenance,  and  this  ample  sable  veil,  might 
make  men  think  thou  wert  a  new-made  wicow,  oi 
had  lost  a  betrothed  lover,  at  least.  Cheer  up — thou 
hast  heard  doubtless  that  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
wo — why  then  keep  up  the  form  of  mourning?" 

"For  the  departed  honour  of  Plantagenet — for  the 
glory  which  hath  left  my  father's  house." 

Richard  frowned,  "  Departed  honour !  glory  which 
hath  left  our  house!"— he  repeated,  angiilv ;  "but 
my  cousin  Edith  is  privileged.  1  have  judged  her 
too  hastily,  she  has  therefore  a  right  to  deem  of 
me  too  harshly.  But  tell  me  at  least  in  what  I  have 
faulted." 

"Plantagenet,"  said  Edith,  "should  have  either 
pardoned  an  offence,  or  punished  it.  It  misbecomes 
him  to  assign  free  men,  Christians,  and  brave  knights, 
to  the  fetters  of  the  infidels.  It  becomes  him  not  to 
compromise  and  barter,  or  to  grant  life  under  the  for- 
feiture of  liberty.  To  have  doomed  the  unfortunate  to 
death  might  have  been  severity,  but  had  a  show  of 
justice ;  to  condemn  him  to  slavery  and  exile,  was 
barefaced  tyranny." 

"I  see,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "you  are  of 
those  pretty  ones  who  think  an  absent  lover  as  bad 
as  none,  or  as  a  dead  one.  Be  patient ;  half  a  score 
of  light  horsemen  may  yet  follow  and  redeem  the 
error,  if  thy  gallant  have  in  keeping  any  secret  vvhicLi 
might  render  his  death  more  convenient  tban  hia 
banishment." 

"Peace  with  thy  scurrile  jests!"  answered  Edith, 
colouring  deeply — "Think  rather,  that  for  ilieindulg-- 
ence  of  thy  mood  thou  hast  lopped  from  this  great 
enterprise  one  goodly  limb,  deprived  the  Cross  of 
one  of  its  most  brave  supporters,  and  place^l  a  serv- 
ant of  the  irae  God  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen ; 
hast  given,  too,  to  minds  as  suspicious  as  thou  hast 
shown  thine  own  in  this  matter,  some  right  to  say, 
that  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  banislied  the  bravest  sol- 
dier in  his  camp,  lest  his  name  in  battle  might  match 
his  own." 

"I— I!"  exclaimed  Richard,  now  indeed  greatly 
moved— "am  I  one  to  be  jealous  of  renown? — I 
would  he  were  here  to  profess  such  an  equality !  I 
would  waive  my  rank  and  niy  crown,  and  meet  him, 
manlike,  in  the  lists,  that  it  might  appear  whether 
Richard  Plantagenet  had  room  to  fear  or  to  envy 
the  prowess  of  mortal  man.  Come,  Edith,  thou 
think'st  not  as  thou  say'st.  Let  not  anger  or  grief 
for  the  absence  of  thy  lover,  make  thee  unjust  to  thy 
kinsman,  who,  notwithstanding  all  thy  tetchiness, 
values  thy  good  report  as  high  as  that  of  any  one 
living." 

"The  absence  of  my  lover?"  said  the  Lady  Edith. 
"But  yes— he  may  be  well  termed  my  lover,  who  hath 
paid  so  dear  for  the  title.  Unworthy  as  I  miijhtbeol 
such  homage,  I  was  to  him  like  a  light,  leading  him 
forward  in  The  noble  path  of  chivalry ;  but  that  I  for- 
got my  rank,  or  that  ne  presumed  beyond  his,  isfal^e, 
were  a  king  to  speak  it." 

"  ;\Iy  fo.r  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "  do  not  put  words 
in  my  niouth  which  I  have  not  spoken.  I  said  not 
you  had  graced  this  man  beyond  the  favour  which  a 
good  knight  may  earn,  even  from  a  princess,  what- 
ever be  his  native  condition.  But,  by  Our  Laay,  I 
know  something  of  this  love-gear — it  begins  with 
mute  respect  and  distant  reverence  ;  but  when  oppor-. 
tunities  occur,  familiarity  increases,  and  so — But  i^ 
skills  not  talking  with  one  who  thinks  herself  wiser 
than  all  the  tvorld." 

"My  kinsman's  councils  I  willingly  listen  to,  when   ' 
they  are  such."  said  Edith,  "as  convey  no  insult  la 
mv  rank  and  character." 

''Kings,  my  fair  cousin,  do  not  council,  but  rathaj, 
command,"  said  Richard.  •  ' 

"Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  said  Edith,  "but 
it  is  l)ecause  they  have  slaves  to  govern." 

"Come,  you  liiight  learn  to  lay  aside  this  scorn  of 
Soldanrie,  when  you  hold  so  high  of  a  Scot,"  said  the 
King.    "I  hold  Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his  word  than 
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fbia  Willinm  of  Scotland,  who  must  needs  be  called  a 
Lion,  forsooth— he  hath  I'onliy  faulted  towards  me,  in 
failing  ;o  send  the  auxiliary  aid  he  promised.  Let  me 
tell  thee,  Edith,  thou  mayst  live  to  prefer  a  true  Turk 
to  a  false  Scot." 

"  JVo — never !"  answered  Edith— "not  should  Rich- 
ard himself  embrace  the  false  religion,  which  he 
crossed  the  seas  to  expel  from  Palestme." 

"  Thou  wilt  have  the  last  word,"  said  Richard,  "  and 
thou  shalt  have  it.  Even  think  of  me  what  thou  wilt, 
pretty  Edith.  I  shall  not  forget  that  we  are  near  ana 
dear  cousins." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  but  very 
little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  ^".as  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  camp;  and  King  Richard  sat  in 
his  pavilion,  enjoying  an  evening  breeze  from  the 
west,  whi(-h,.with  unusual  coolness  on  her  wings, 
seemed  breathed  from  merry  England  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  her  adventurous  monarch,  as  he  was  gradu- 
ally recovering  the  full  strength  which  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  his  gigantic  projects.  There  was  no  one 
with  him,  De  Vaux  having  been  sent  to  Ascalon  to 
bring  up  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  military  mu- 
nition, and  most  of  his  other  attendants  being  occu- 
pied in  diflerent  departn:ents,  all  preparing  for  the 
re-opening  of  hostilities,  and  for  a  grand  i;reparatory 
reviesv  of  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day.  The  King  sat.  listening  to 
the  busy  hum  among  the  soldiery,  the  (flatter  from  the 
forges,  where  horse-shoes  were  preparing,  and  from 
the  tents  of  the  armourers,  who  were  repairing  har- 
ness— the  voice  of  the  soldiers  too,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed,  was  loud  and  cheerful,  carrying  with  its  very 
tone  an  assurance  of  high  and  excited  courage,  and 
an  omen  of  approaching  victory.  While  Richard's 
car  drank  in  these  sounds  with  delight,  and  while  he 
yielded  himself  to  the  visions  of  conquest  and  of  glory 
which  they  suggested,  an  equery  told  him  that  a  mes- 
senger from  Saladin  waited  vyi'thout. 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  King,  "and  with 
due  honour.  Josceline." 

The  English  knight  accordingly  introduced  a  per- 
son, apparently  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  Nubian 
slave,  whose  appearance  was  nevertheless  highly  in- 
teresting. He  wasof  superb  stature  and  nobly  formed, 
and  his  commanding  features,  although  alnwst  jet- 
black,  showed  nothing  of  negro  descent.  He  wore 
over  liis  coal-black  locks  a  milk-white  turban,  and 
over  his  shoulders  a  short  mantle  of  the  same  colour, 
open  in  front  and  at  the  sleeves,  under  which  appeared 
a  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's  skin  reaching  within  a 
han(il)readth  of  the  knee.  The  rest  of  his  muscular 
iimbs,  both  legs  and  arms,  were  bare,  excepting  that 
he  had  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  wore  a  collar  and 
i'lacelels  of  silver.  A  straight  broadsword,  with  a 
iiandle  of  boxwood,  and  a  sheath  covered  withsnake- 
tkin,  was  suspended  from  his  waist.  In  his  right 
nand  he  held  a  short  javelin,  with  a  broad,  brisht, 
steel  head,  of  a  span  in  length,  and  in  his  left  heled, 
by  a  leash  of  twisted  silk  and  gold,  a  large  and  noble 
stag-hound." 

The  mes*enger  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same 
tiiiie  partially  uncovering  his  shoulders,  in  sign  of  hu- 
miliation, and  having  touched  the  earth  with  his  fore- 
head, arose  so  far  as  to  rest  on  one  knee,  while  he  de- 
livered to  the  King  a  silken  napkin,  enclosing  another 
of  cloth  of  gokl,vvithin  wdiich  was  a  letter  from  Sala- 
din in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  translation  into 
Norman-English,  which  may  be  modernized  thus: — 

"Saladin,  King  of  Kings,  to  Melech  Ric,  the  Lion 
of  England.  Whereas,  we  are  informed  by  thy  last 
message,  that  thou  hast  chosen  war  rather  than 
peace,  and  our  enmity  rather  than  our  friendslup,  we 
account  thee  as  one  blinded  in  this  matter,  arid  trust 
shortly  to  convince  thee  of  thine  error,  by  the  help  of 
■)ur  invincible  forces  of  the  thousand  tribes,  when 
Moliammed,  the  Prophet  of  God  and  Allah,  the  God 
ot  the  Prophet,  shall  judge  tlie  controversy  betwixt  us. 
In  what  remains,  vye  make  noble  account  of  thee, 
•■^nd  of  the  gifts  which  thou  hast  sent  us,  and  of  the 
tv.;o  dwarfs,  singular  in  their  deformity  as  Ysop,  and 
niirthfu.l  as  the  lute  of  Isaack.  And  in  requital  of 
these  tokens  from  the  treasure-house  of  thy  bounty,  | 
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behold  we  have  sent  thee  a  Nubian  slave,  named 
Zohauk,  of  whom  judge  not  by  his  complexion,  ac- 
cording to  the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect  the 
dark-rinded  fruit  hath  the  most  exqui.site  flavour. 
Know  that  he  is  strong  to  execute  the  will  of  hii 
inaster,  as  Rustan  of  Zablestan ;  also  he  is  wise  to 
give  counsel  when  thou  shalt  learn  to  hold  communi- 
cation with  him,  for  the  Lord  of  Speech  hath  been 
stricken  with  .silence  bet\yixt  the  ivory  walls  of  his 
palace.  We  commend  him  to  thy  care,  hoping  the 
hour  may  not  be  distant  when  he  may  render  thee 
good  service.  And  herewith  we  bid  thee  farewell; 
trusting  that  our  most  holy  Prophet  may  yet  call  thee 
to  a  sight  of  the  truth,  failing  which  illummation,  our 
desire  is,  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  thy  royal  health, 
that  Allah  may  judge  between  thee  and  us  in  a  plain 
field  of  battle."  _ 

And  the  missive  was  sanctioned  by  the  signature 
and  seal  of  the  Soldan 

Richard  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  hestooa 
before  him,  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  black 
marble  statue  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
waiting  life  from  the  touch  of  a  Prometheus.  The 
King  of  England,  who,  as  it  was  emphatically  said 
of  his  successor  Henry  the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon 
A  MAN,  was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews,  and 
symmetry  of  him  whom  he  now  surveyed,  and  qiies 
ti'oned  him  in  the  lingua  Franca,  "Art  thou  a  pa 
gan  7" 

The  slave  shook  his  head,  and  raising  his  finger  to 
his  brow,  crossed  himself  in  token  of  his  Christianity, 
then  resumed  his  posture  of  motionless  humility. 

"A  Nubian  Cliristian,  doubtless,"  said  Richard, 
"  and  mutilated  of  the  organ  of  speech  by  these  hea- 
then dogs  f 

The  mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head,  in  token  di 
negative,  pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  Heaven,  and 
then  laid  it  upon  his  own  lips. 

"I  undersiarid  thee,"  said  Richard;  "thou  dost 
suffer  under  the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  crueltv 
of  man.  Canst  thou  clean  an  armour  and  belt,  and 
buckle  it  in  time  of  need '?" 

The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat 
of  mail,  which  hung  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the 
chivalrous  monarcli,  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he 
handled  it  with  such  nicety  of  address,  as  sufficiently 
to  show  that  he  fully  understood  the  business  of  the 
armour-bearer. 

"Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doubtless  be  a  usefiil 
knave — thou  shalt  wait  in  my  chamber,  and  on  my 
person  "  said  the  King,  "to  show  how  much  I  value 
the  gift  of  the  royal  Soldan.  If  thou  hast  no  tongue, 
it  follows  thou  canst  carry  no  tales,  neither  provoke 
me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit  reply." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  his  brow 
touched  the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some  paces  dis- 
tant, as  waiting  for  his  new  master's  commands. 

"Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  otfice  presently," 
said  Richard,  "for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  en 
that  shield ;  and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Sala- 
din, it  should  be  bright  and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan'a 
honour  and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir 
Henry  Neville  entered  with  a  packet  of  despatches.-' 
"From  Enaland,  my  lord,"  he  said  as  he  deliver- 
ed it. 

"  Frorn  England — our  own  England  !"  repeated 
Richard,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm — "  Alas  i 
they  little  think  how  hard  their  Sovereign  has  been 
beset  by  sickness  and  sorrow— faint  friends  and  for- 
ward enemies."  Then  opening  the  despatches,  he 
said,  hastily,  "  Ha !"  this  comes  from  no  peaceful 
land — they  too  have  their  feuds. — Neville,  begone — I 
must  peruse  these  tidings  alone,  and  at  leisure." 

Neville  withdrew  accoidingly,  and  Richard  was 
soon  absorbed  in  the  melancholy  details  which  had 
beeii  conveyed  to  him  from  England,  concerning  the 
factions  that  were  tearing  to  pieces  his  nptive  domi- 
nions— thedisunionof  his  brothers,  John  and  Geofi'rey, 
and  the  quarre's  of  both  with  the  High  Justiciary 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely, — the  oppressions  practisea 
by  the  nobles  upon  the  peasantry,  and  rebelhon  of  the 
latter  against  their  masters,  which  had  produced  everv 
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wliorc  scenes  of  discord,  and  in  some  instances  the  | 
eHusion  of  blood.    Deiails  of  incidents  mortifying  to 
nis  pride,  and  derogatory  from  his  authority,  were  in-  | 
Icrniingied  with  the  earnest  advice  of  his  wisest  and  | 
most  attached  counsellors,  that  he  should  presently  | 
return  to  England,  as  his  presence  offered  the  only 
iiope  of  saving  the  kingdom  from  all  the  horrors  of  j 
civil  discord,  of  which  France  and  Scotland  were 
likely  to  avail  themselves.    Filled  with  the  most  pain- 
ful anxiety,  Richard  read,  and  again  read,  the  ill- 
omened  letters,  compared  the  mtelfigence  which  some 
of  them  contained  with  the  same  facts  as  differently 
stated  in  others,  and  soon  became  totallv  insensible  to 
whatever  was  passing  around  him.  although  seated, 
for  t!ie  sake  of  coolness,  close  to  the  entrance  of  his 
tent,  and  having  the  curtains  withdrawn,  so  that  he 
could  see  and  be  seen  by  the  guards  and  others  who 
were  stationed  without. 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied 
with  the  task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the 
Nubian  slave,  with  his  back  rather  turned  towards 
the  King.  He  had  finislied  adjusting  and  cleaning 
the  hauberk  and  bngandine,  and  was  now  busily  em- 
ploved  on  a  broad  pavesse,  or  buckler,  of  unusual  size, 
and  covered  with  steel-plating,  which  Richard  often 
used  in  reconnoitring,  or  actually  storming,  fortified 
places,  as  a  more  effectual  protection  against  missile 
weapons,  than  the  narrow  triangular  shield  used  on 
horseback.  This  pavesse  bore  neither  the  royal  lions 
of  England,  nor  any  other  device,  to  attract  the  ob- 
servation of  the  defenders  of  the  walls  against  which 
it  was  advanced;  the  care,  therefore,  of  the  armourer 
was  addressed  to  causing  its  surface*to  shine  as  bright 
as  crystal,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  suc- 
cessfiil.  Beyond  the  Nubian,  and  scarce  visible  from 
witliout.  lay  the  large  dog,  which  might  be  termed  his 
b;"ithf-r  slave,  and  which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by  being 
transferred  to  a  royal  owner,  was  couched  close  to  the 
side  of  the  mute,  with  head  and  ears  on  the  ground, 
and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn  close  around  and  under 
him. 

While  the  Monarch  and  bis  new  attendant  were 
thus  occupied,  another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and 
mingled  among  the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about 
a  score  .if  whom,  respecting  the  unusually  pensive 
post'ire  and  close  occupation  of  their  sovereign,  were, 
contrary  to  their  wont,  keeping  a  silent  guard  in  front 
of  his  tent.  It  was  not.  however,  more  ^^gilant  than 
usual.  Sonii  weie  playing  at  games  of  hazard  with 
.small  pebbles,  others  spoke  together  in  whispers  of 
the  approaching  dav  of  battle,  and  several  lay  asleep, 
their  bulky  limbs  folded  in  their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  carelees  warders  glided  the  puny  form 
cf  a  little  old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  Hke  a  marabout  or 
santon  of  the  desert,  a  sort  of  enthusiasts,  who  some- 
times ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  Cmsaders,  though 
treated  always  with  contumelv,  and  often  with  vio- 
lence. Indeed,  the  luxury  and  profligate  indulgence 
of  the  Christian  leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  con- 
course in  their  tents,  of  musicians,  courtezans,  Jewish 
merchants,  Copts,  Turks,  and  all  the  varied  refuse  of  , 
the  Eastern  nations;  so  that  the  caftan  and  turban,  i 
though  to  drive  both  from  the  Holy  Land  was  the  pro-  I 
fessed  object  of  the  expedition,  were  nevertheless 
neither  an  uncommon  nor  an  alarming  sight  in  the 
camp  of  the  Crusaders.  When,  however,  the  little 
insignificant  figure  we  have  described  approached  so 
mgh  as  to  receive  some  interruption  from  the  wardens, 
he  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his  head, 
showed  that  his  beard  and  eyebrows  were  shaved  like 
those  of  a  professed  buffoon,  and  that  the  expression 
■■f  his  fantastic  and  writhen  features,  as  well  as  of  his 
little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet,  was  that  of  i 
a  crazec"  imagination. 

"  Dance,  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acqiiainted 
with  the  manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts— 
"dance,  or  we  will  scourge  thee  with  our  bowstrings, 
liii  thou  spin  as  never  top  did  under  schoolboy's  lash." 
-  -Thus  snouted  the  reckless  warders,  as  much  de- 
lighted at  having  a  subject  to  tease,  as  a  child  when 
he  catches  a  butterfly,  or  a  schoolboy  upon  discovering 
a  bird's  nest. 

The  iTiarabout.  as  if  happv  to  do  their  behests, 
bounded  from  the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round 


before  them  with  singular  agility,  which,  when  con- 
trasted with  his  slight  and  wasted  figure,  antl  dimi- 
nutive anpearance,  made  him  resemSle  a  withered 
leaf  twirled  round  and  around  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winters  breeze.  His  single  lock  of  hair  streamed 
up\vards  from  his  bald  and  shaven  head,  as  if  some 
genie  tipheld  him  by  it;  and  indeed  it  seemed  as  it 
supernatural  art  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce  the  tiptoe 
of  the  performer  was  seen  to  touch  the  ground. 
Amid  the  vagaries  of  his  performance/ he  Revr  here 
and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  still  approach- 
ing, however,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the 
entrance  of  tne  royal  tent;  so  that,  when  at  length 
he  sunk  exhausted  on  the  earthy  after  two  or  three 
bounds  still  higher  than  those  which  he  had  yet  exe- 
cuted, he  was  not  above  thirty  yards  from  the  King's 
nerson. 

"Give  him  water,"  said  one  yeoman;  "they  always 
crave  a  drink  after  their  merry-go-round." 

"  Aha,  water,  say'st  thou.  Long  Allen  ?" — exclaim- 
ed another  archer,  wiih  a  most  sl;omfiil  emphasis  on 
the  despised  element ;  "  how  %yculdst  like  such  beve- 
rage thyself,  after  such  a  morrice  dancing  ?'' 

^'  The  devil  a  water-drop  he  gets  here,"  said  a  third. 
"W^e  will  teach  the  iisht-footed  old  infidel  to  be  a 
good  Christian,  and  drink  wine  of  C.vprus." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  a  fourth  ;  "  and  in  case  he  be  restis'e 
fetch  thou  Dick  Hunters  horn,  that  he  drenches  hia 
mare  withal." 

A  circle  was  instantly  formed  around  the  pros- 
trate and  exhausted  dervise,  and  while  one  tall  yeo- 
man raised  his  feeble  form  from  the  ground,  another 
presented  to  him  a  huge  flagon  of  wine.  Incapable 
of  speecli,  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  waved 
away  from  him  with  his  liand  the  liquor  forbidden  by 
the  Prophet ;  but  his  tormentors  were  not  thus  to  ba 
appeased. 

"  The  horn,  the  horn !"  exclaimed  one.  "  Little  dif- 
ference between  a  Turk  and  a  Turkish  horse,  and  we 
will  use  him  conforming." 

"  By  Saint  George,  you  will  choke  him !"  said  Long 
Allen  ;  "  and,  besides,  it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  upon 
a  heathen  dog  as  much  wine  as  would  serve  a  good 
Christian  for  a  treble  night-cap." 

"  Thou  know'st  not  the  nature  of  these  Turks  and 
pagans,  Long  Allen,"  replied  Henry  Woodstall ;  "I 
tell  thee,  man,  that  this  flagon  of  Cviirus  will  set 
his  brains  a-spinning,  just  in  the  opposite  direction 
that  they  went  whirling  in  the  dancing,  and  so  bring 
him,  as  it  were,  to  himself  again. — Choke?  he  will  no 
more  choke  on  it  than  Ben's  black  bitch  on  the  poima 
of  butter." 

"And  for  grudging  it."  said  Tomalin  Blacklees 
"why  shouldst  thou  srudge  the  poor  paynim-devil  s 
drop  of  drink  on  eartli,  since  thou  know'st  he  is  no. 
to  have  a  drop  to  cool  the  tip  of  his  tongue  through  & 
long  eternity  ?" 

"  That  were  hard  laws,  look  ye,"  said  Long  Allen, 
"only  for  being  a  Turk,  as  his  father  was  before  him. 
Had  he  been  Christian  turned  heathen,  I  grant  you 
the  hottest  corner  had  been  good  winter  quarter.'' f<T 
him." 

"  Hold  thy  peace.  Long  Allen,"  said  Henry 
Woodstall ;  '"  I  tell  thee  that  tongue  of  thine  is  not 
the  shortest  limb  about  thee,  and  I  prophecy  that  il ' 
will  bring  thee  into  disgrace  with  Father  Francis, 
as  once  about  the  black-eyed  Svrian  wench.— But 
here  comes  the  horn. — Be  active  a  l>it,  man,  wilt  ihoUj 
and  just  force  open  his  teeth  with  the  haft  of  thy 
dudgeon-dagger." 

"Hold,  hold — he  is  conformable,"  said  Tomaliti  ^ 
"see,  see,  he  signs  for  the  goblet — give  him  roorni 
boys.  Oop  sey  es,  quoth  the'  Dutchman— down  it 
goes  like  lamb's-wool !  Nay,  they  are  true  topeti 
when  one*  they  begin — your  Turk  never  coughs  in  hi> 
cup,  or  stints  in  his  liquoring." 

In  fact,  the  dervise,  or  whatever  he  was,  drank,  or 
at  least  seemed  to  drink,  the  large  flagon  to  the  very 
bottom  at  a  single  pull ;  and  when  he  took  it  from  hia 
lips,  after  the  whole  contents  were  exiiausieci.  only 
uttered,  with  a  dct^)  sigh,  the  words  Allah  kerim,  or 
God  is  merciful.  There  was  a  laugh  among  the  yeo- 
men  who  witnessed    this  pottle-deep    potation,  so 
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obstreperous,  as  to  rouse  and  disturb  the  King,  who, 
rinsing  nis  fiimer,  said,  angrily,  "How,  knaves,  no 
respi'ct,  no  observance?" 

All  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  acqnaint- 
"(1  with  tile  temper  of  Richard,  w'hjch  at  some  times 
adn:iit('(l  of  much  military  familiarity,  and  at  others 
e.victcd  the  most  precise  respect,  although  the  latter 
humour  was  of  much  more  rare  occurrence.  Hast- 
enuig  to  a  more  reverent  distance  from  the  royal 
pei-oon,  they  attempted  to  drag  along  with  them  the 
maratjuut,  'who,  exhausted  apparently  by  previous 
fatigue,  or  overpowered  by  the  potent  draught  he  had 
just  swallowed,  resisted  being  moved  from  the  spot, 
both  with  struggles  and  groans. 

"  Leave  him  still,  ye  fools,"  whispered  Long 
.■\l'en  to  his  mates  ;  "by  Saint  Christopher,  you 
will  make  our  Dickon  go  beside  himself,  and  we  shall 
have  his" dagger  presently  fly  at  our  costards.  Leave 
him  alone,  In  less  than  a  minute  he  will  sleep  like  a 
dormouse." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Monarch  darted  another 
inpatient  glance  to  the  spot,  and  all  retreated  in  haste, 
leaving  thederviseon  the  ground,  unable,  as  it  seem- 
ed, to  stir  a  single  limb  or  joint  of  his  body.  In  a 
Mionieiit  afterward,  all  was  as  still  and  quiet  as  it  had 
lieen  before  the  intrusion. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

and  witlier'd  Murder, 

-Marni'd    by  liis  sentinel,  ll'.e  wolf, 
AVIiM^c  liowl's  Ills  watcli,  thus  vvitli  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tavnuiti's  ravish  in?  strides,  towards  his  dcsiyii 
J\Ioves  like  a  ghost.- Macbeili. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer, 
after  the  incident  related,  all  retrained  perfectly  quiet 
in  the  front  of  th.e  royal  habitation.  The  King  read, 
and  mused  in  the  entrance  of  his  pavilion — behind, 
and  with  his  back  turned  to  the  same  entrance,  the 
Nubian  slave  still  burnished  the  ample  pavcsse — 
in  front  of  all,  at  a  hundred  paces  distant,  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  stood,  sat,  or  lay  e.xtended  on  the 
grass,  a'.tentive  to  their  own  sports,  but  pursuing  them 
in  silence,  while  on  the  esplanade  betwixt  them  and 
the  front  of  the  tent,  lay,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  bundle  of  rags,  the  senseless  form  of  the 
marabout. 

Kilt  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror, 
from  the  brilliant  reflection  which  the  surface  of  the 
Iiighiy  polished  shield  now  afforded,  by  means  of 
-hicfi  he  beheld,  to  his  alarm  and  surprise,  that  the 
iiiirabout  raised  his  head  gently  from  the  ground,  so 
:-~  to  survey  all  aroimd  him,  moving  with  a  weil- 
■iJiiisted  precaution,  which  seemed  entirely  inconsist- 
'  nt  with  a  state  of  ebriety.  He  couched  his  head 
.nstantly,  as  if  satisfied  he  was  unobserved,  and  began, 
w!th  the  slightest  possible  appearance  of  voluntary 
I  ilbrf,  to  drag  himself,  as  if  by  chance,  ever  nearer  and 
.)  'arerto  the  King,  but  stopping,  and  remaining  fi.ved 
;:t  intervals,  like  the  spider,  Vvihich,  moving  towards 
!;:'r  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lifelessness,  when 
she  thinks  she  is  the  subject  of  observation.  This 
species  of  rnovenrent  appeared  suspicious  to  the  Ethi- 
opian, who,  on  his  part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietly 
as  possible,  to  interfere,  the  instant  that  interference 
should  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  marabout  mean  while  glided  on  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  serpent-like,  or  rather  .-^nail-like,  till  he 
was  about  fen  yards'  distance  from  Richard's  person, 
^•.'hen,  starling  on  his  feet,  he  sprung  forward  with 
the  bound  of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the  King's  back  in  less 
than  an  instant,  and  brandished  aloft  the  cangiar,  or 
poniard,  which  he  htid  hidden  in  his  sleeve.  Not 
the  presence  of  his  whole  army  could  have  saved 
their  heroic  ^Monarch — but  the  motions  of  the  Nubian 
'.ad  been  as  well  calculated  as  those  of  the  enthusiast, 
:ind  ere  the  lalter  could  strike,  the  former  caught  his 
uplifted  arm.  Turning  his  fanatical  wrath  upon  what 
thus  unexpectedly  interposed  betwixt  him  and  his 
•"bject,  the  Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  mar- 
about, dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger, 
which,  however,  only  grazed  his  arm,  while  the  far 
Miperior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him 
10  the  ground.    Aware  of  what  had  passed,  Richard 


had  now  arisen,  and  with  little  more  ol  surptisp, 
anger,  or  interest  of  any  kinil  in  hi*;  countenance, 
than  an  ordinary  man  would  show  in  brushing 
oH'  and  crushing  an  intrusive  wasp,  caught  ui)  the 
stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  exclaim- 
ing only,  "  Ha,  dog  !"  dashed  almost  to  pieces  the 
skull  of  the  assassin,  who  uttered  twice,  once  in  a 
loud,  and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  words  "  Allah 
ackbar  !" — God  is  victorious — aiwl  expired  at  ll'.e 
King's  feet. 

"  Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Richard  to  his 
archers,  in  a  tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aroused 
by  the  bustle  of  what  had  passed,  in  terror  and  tiiniulr 
they  now  rushed  into  his  tent ; — "  watchful  seiitinela 
ye  are,  to  leave  m?  to  do  such  hangman's  work  with 
my  own  hand.— Be  silent  all  of  you,  and  cease  your 
senseless  clamour  !  saw  ye  never  a  dead  Turk  before  ] 
— Here— cast  that  carrion  out  of  the  camp,  stiike  t!ie 
head  from  the  trunk,  and  stick  it  on  a  lance,  taking 
care  to  turn  the  face  to  Mecca,  that  he  may  the  easier 
tell  the  foul  impostor,  on  whose  inspiration  he  came 
hither,  how  he  has  sped  on  his  errand.— For  thee, 
my  swart  and  silent  friend, '|  he  added,  turning  to  the 
Ethiopian — "  But  how's  this  '?— thou  art  woundeii— 
and  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me,  for  by 
force  of  stab  so  weak  an  animal  as  that  could  scarce 
hope  to  do  more  than  raze  the  lion's  hide.— Suck  the 
poison  from  his  wound  one  of  you — the  venom  is 
harmless  on  the  lips,  though  fatal  when  it  mingles 
with  the  blood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and 
with  hesitation,  :hc  apprehension  of  so  strange  a 
danger  prevailing  with  tliose  who  feared  no  oth.cr. 

"  How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  "  are 
you  dainty-lipped,  or  do  you  fear  deadi,  thai  you  dally 
thus  '?" 

"  Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen,  to 
whom  the  King  looked  as  he  spoke  ;  "  but  methinka 
I  would  not  die  like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a 
black  chattel  there,  that  is  bought  and  sold  in  a  market 
like  a  Martlemas  ox." 

"  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison." 
muttered  another  yeoman,  "  as  if  he  said,  Go  tp 
swallow  a  gooseberry !" 

"Nay,"  said  Richard,  "I  never  bade  man  do  tha' 
which  I  would  not  do  myself." 

And,  without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the 
general  expostulations  of  those  aroirnd,  and  the  re- 
spectful opposition  of  the  Nubian  himself,  the  King 
of  England  applied  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the  black 
slave,  treating  with  ridicule  all  remonstrances,  and 
overpowering  all  resistance.  He  had  no  sooner  jn- 
termitted  his  singular  occupation,  than  the  Nubian 
started  from  him,  and,  casting  a  scarf  over  his  arm, 
intimated  by  gestures,  as  firm  in  purpose  as  they 
were  respectful  in  manner,  his  determination  not  to 
permit  the  Monarch  to  renew  so  degrading  an  em- 
ployment. Long  Allen  also  interposed,  saying,  that 
if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  King  engaging 
again  in  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  his_  own  lips, 
tongue,  and  teeth,  were  at  the  service  of  the  negro, 
(as  he  called  the  Ethiopian,)  and  that  he  would  eat 
him  up  bodily,  rather  than  King  Richard's  mouth 
should  again  approach  him.  * 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,  added  his 
remonstrances. 

"  Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needless  halloo  abotit  a 
hart  that  tlie  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it 
is  over,"  said  the  King—"  the  wound  will  be  a  trifle, 
for  the  blood  is  scarce  drawn— an  angry  cat  had  dealt 
a  deeper  scratch— and  for  me,  I  have  but  to  take  a 
drachm  of  orvietan  by  way  of  precaution,  though  it  ici 
needless."  ' 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of 
his  own  condescension,  though  sanctioned  both  by 
humanity  and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville  continueil 
to  make  remonstrances  on  theperil  to  his  royal  person, 
the  King  imposed  silence  on  him. 

"  Peace,  I  prithee— make  no  more  of  it — I  did  it  but 
to  show  these  ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  thev 
might  help  each  other  when  these  co>vardly  caitiffe 
come  against  us  with  sarbacanes  and  poisoned  shafts. 
—But,"  he  added,  "take  thee  ibis  Nubian  to  thy 
quarters,  Neville— I  havl'.  changed  mv  mind  toitcl'mg 
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him— let  him  be  well  cared  for— But,  hark  in  thine 
I'ar — see  that  he  escapes  thee  not — there  is  more  in 
him  th m  seems.  Let  him  have  all  liberty,  so  that 
he  leave  not  liie  camp. — And  vou,  ye  beef-devouring, 
wine  swilling  English  niastift's,  get  ye  to  your  guard 
again,  and  be  sure  you  keep  it  more  wariiy.  Think 
not  you  are  now  in  vour  own  land  of  fair  play,  where 
men  speak  before  they  strike,  and  shake  hands  ere 
they  cut  throats.  Danger  in  our  land  walks  openly, 
and  with  his  blade  drawn,  and  deties  the  foe  whom 
lie  means  to  assaidt  ;  but  here,  he  challenges  you 
wiih  a  silk  glove  instead  of  a  steel-gauntk-t,  Ciits  your 
liiroat  with  the  feather  of  a  turtle-dove,  stabs  you 
V.  ith  the  tongue  of  a  priest's  brooch,  or  throttles  you 
wiui  the  lace  of  my  lady's  bodice.  '  Go  to— keep  your 
eves  open  and  your  mouths  shut — drink  less  and  looiv 
sharper  about  you;  orl  will  place  your  huge  stomachs 
on  such  short  allowance,  as  would  pinch  the  stomach 
of  a  patient  Scottishman." 

The  yeomen,  abashed  and  morlified,  withdrew  to 
tiieir  post,  and  Tveville  was  beginning  to  remonstrate 
with  his  muster  upon  the  risk  of  passing  over  thus 
shghtly  iheir  negligence  upon  their  duty,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  an  example  in  a  case  so  peculiarly  aggravated 
as  the  permitting  one  so  suspicious  as  the  niarabout 
to  approach  within  dagger's  lensth  of  his  person, 
when  Richard  interrupted  him  witli  "  Speak  not  of  it, 
Neville— wouldst  thou  have  me  avenge  a  petty  risk 
to  myself  more  severely  than  the  loss  of  England's 
hanner '?  It  has  been  stoUm— stolen  by  a  thief,  or 
dehvered  up  by  a  traitor,  and  no  blood  has  been  shed 
for  it. — r»ly  sable  fri-nd,  thou  art  an  expounder  of 
inysieries,  saith  the  illustrious  Soldan — no w_ would  I 
give  thee  thine  own  weight  in  gold,  if,  by  raising  one 
srili  blacker  than  t!iys.'lf.  or  by  wliat  qtlier  means 
tiiou  wiit,  thou  couldst  shovv-  ine  the  thief  who  did 
mine  honour  that  wrong.    What  say'st  thou  1   ha  '." 

The  nmte  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered 
only  that  imperfect  sound  proper  to  his  melancholy 
condition,  then  folded  his  arms,  looked  on  the  King 
with  an  eye  of  intelligence,  and  nodded  in  answer  to 
his  question. 

''  How  !"  said  Richard,  with  joyful  impatience. 
"  Wilt  thou  undertake  to  make  discovery  in  this 
matter?" 

The  ZVubian  slave  repeated  tlie  same  motion. 

'■J^iit  how  sliall  we  understand  eacli  oilier  T'  said 
the  King. — "  Canst  thou  write,  good  fellow  ?" 

T'lie  slave  again  nodded  in  assent. 

"  Give  him  writing-tools,"  said  the  King.  "They 
we;e  readier  in  my  fatlu-r's  tent  than  mine— but  they 
tie  somewhere  about,  if  this  scorching  climate  have 
n(it  (hied  up  the  ink.— Why,  this  fellow  is  a  jewel— a 
l)lack  diamond,  Neville." 

"  .So  please  you,  my  liege,"  .said  Neville.  "  if  I  might 
spenk  my  poor  mind,  it  were  ill  dealing  in  this  ware. 
This  man  must  ho  a  wizard,  and  wizards  deal  with 
the  Enemy,  who  hath  most  interest  to  sow  tares 
among  the  wheat,  and  bring  dissension  into  our 
eoiincils,  and" 

"Peace,  Neville,"  said  Richard.  "Halloo  to  vour 
northern  hound  when  he  is  close  on  the  hauncli  of 
ihe  (leer,  and  hope  to  recall  him,  but  seek  not  to 
stop  Planiagenet  when  he  hath  hope  to  retrieve  his 
ii(,'notir." 

The  slave,  who  during  this  discussion  had  been 
writini.',  in  which  art  he  seemed  skiifiil,  now  arose, 
and  pressing  wliat  he  had  written  to  his  broy.-,  pros- 
'ra'ed  hiinself  as  usual,  ere  he  delivered  it  into  the 
Knsg's  hands.  The  scroll  was'in  French,  although 
tli'ir  mtercourse  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by 
J{.ii-iiard  in  the  lingua  Franca. 

'■'I'o  Richard,  the  conquering  and  invincible  King 
jf  England,  this  from  the  humblest  of  his  slaves. 
Mysterious  are  the  sealed  ca.skcts  of  Heaven,  but 
.\  istioin  may  devise  means  to  open  the  lock.  Were 
.I'ur  slave  stationed  where  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian host  were  made  to  pass  before  him  in  onier, 
df)Mbt  nothing,  that  if  he  who  did  the  injury  whereof 
my  King  complains  shall  be  aniong  the  number,  he  I 
inhv  be  made  manifest  in  his  iniquity,  though  it  be 
nid(i'='n  under  seven  veils."  | 

•Nov.',  by  Saint  Georse!"  said  King  Richard,  j 
'  'i,.)U  hast  spoke^  most  opportunely. — Neville,  thou  i 


know'st,  that  when  we  muster  our  troops  to-morrow, 
the  princes  have  agreed,  that  to  e.vpiate  the  aflionf 
ofTered  to  England  in  the  theft  of  her  Banner,  the 
leaders  should  pass  our  new  standard  as  it  floats  oii 
Saint  George's  IMount,  and  salute  it  with  formal  re- 
gard. Believe  me,  the  secret  traitor  will  not  dare  to 
a'psent  himself  from  an  expurgation  so  solemn,  les! 
his  very  absence  should  be  matter  of  suspicion.  Theru 
will  we  place  our  sable  man  of  counsel,  and,  if  his  ar'. 
can  detect  the  villain,  leave  me  to  deal  with  him." 

"My  liege,"  said  Neville,  with  the  frankness  of  an 
English  baron,  "beware  what  work  you  begin.  Here 
is  the  concord  of  our  holy  league  unexpectedly  re- 
newed— will  you,  upon  such  suspicion  as  a  negrc 
slave  can  insiil,  tear  open  wounds  so  lately  closetl — 
or  will  you  use  the  solemn  procession,  adopted  for  the 
reparation  of  your  honour,  and  establishment  of  una- 
nimity amongst  the  discording  princes,  as  the  means 
of  again  finding  out  new  cause  of  offence,  or  reviving 
ancient  quarrels  ?  It  were  scarce  too  strong  to  say, 
this  were  a  breach  of  the  declaration  your  Grace  madt 
to  the  assembled  Council  of  the  Crusade." 

"Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting  liim, 
'■  thy  zeal  makes  thee  presumptuous  and  unmannerly. 
Never  did  I  promise  to  abstain  from  taking  whatever 
means  were  most  promising,  to  discover  the  infa- 
mous author  of  the  attack  on  my  honour.  Ere  I  had 
done  so.  I  would  have  renounced  my  kingdom — my 
life.  All  my  declarations  were  under  this  necessary 
and  absolute  qualification  ;— only,  if  .Austria  had  stop- 
ped forth  and  owned  the  injmy  like  a  man,  I  prof- 
fered, for  the  sake  of  Christendom,  to  have  forgiven 
him." 

"  But,"  continued  the  baron,  anxiously,  "  what  hope 
that  this  juggling  slave  of  Saladin  will  not  palter  with 
your  Grace?" 

"Peace,  Neville,"  said  the  King;  "  thon  think'st 
thyself  mighty  wise,  and  art  but  a  fool.  Blind  thou 
my  charge  touching  this  fellow — there  is  more  in 
him  than  thy  Westmoreland  wit  can  fathom. — And 
thou,  swart  and  silent,  prepare  to  perform  the  feat 
thou  hast  promised,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  King,  thou 
shalt  choose  thifie  osvn  recompense. — Lo,  he  writes 
again." 

The  mute  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to  the 
King,  with  the  same  form  as  before,  anotluT  sJ.ip  of 
paper,  containing  these  words. — "The  will  of  the 
King  is  the  iaw  to  his  slave— nor  doth  it  become  him 
to  ask  guerdon  for  discharge  of  his  devoir." 

"  Gnci-don -and  dcroir !"  said  the  King  interrupt- 
ing himself  as  he  read,  and  speaking  to  Neville  in  the 
English  tongue  with  some  ctnphasis  on  the  words, — 
"  These  Eastern  people  will  profit  by  the  Crusaders 
— they  arc  acnuiring  the  language  of  chivalry !— .And 
see,  Neville,  now  discompo.sed  that  feilow  looks — 
were  it  not  for  his  colour  he  would  blush.  I  should 
not  think  it  strange  if  he  understood  what  I  say — they 
are  perilous  linguists." 

"  The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  your  Grace's  eye," 
said  Neville;  "it  is  nothin"  more." 

"  V»'ell,  but,"  continued  the  King,  striking  the  paper 
with  his  finger,  as  he  proceeded,  "  this  bold  scroll  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that  our  trusty  mute  is  charged  with  a 
message  from  Saladin  to  the  Lady  Edith  Plantage- 
net,  and  craves  means  and  opportunity  to  deliver  it, 
What  think'st  thou  of  a  request  so  modest — ha,  Ne- 
ville?" .  .         •  I 

"I  cannot  say,"  said  Neville,  "how  such  freedom 
may  relish  witn  your  Grace;  but  the  lea.«e  of  iha 
messenger's  neck  would  be  a  short  one,  who  should 
carry  such  a  request  to  the  Soldan  on  the  part  of 
your  Majestv." 

"  Nay,  I  thank  Heaven  tha't  I  covet  none  of  his 
sunburnt  beauties,"  said  Rijhard;  "and  for  punish- 
ing this  fellow  for  discharging  his  master's  errand, 
and  that  when  he  has  just  saved  my  life— methinksit 
were  something  too  summary.  Til  tell  thee,  Neville, 
a  secret— for,  although  our  sable  and  mute  minister 
be  present,  he  cannot,  thou  know'st,  tell  it  over  again, 
even  if  he  should  cliance  to  understand  us— I  lelllhee, 
that,  for  this  fortnight  past,  I  have  been  under  a 
strange  spell,  and  I  would  I  were  disenchanted. 
There  has  no  sooner  any  one  done  me  good  servica 
but  !o  you,  he  cancels  his  interest  in  me  by  some  deep 
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injury;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  who  hath  deserved 
death  at  my  hands  for  some  treachery  or  some  insult, 
is  sare  to  be  the  very  person,  of  all  others,  who  con- 
fers upon  nie  seme  obligation  that  overbalances  his 
demerits,  and  renders  respite  of  his  sentence  a  debt 
due  from  my  honour.  Thus,  thou  seest.  I  am  de- 
frivsd  of  the  best  part  of  my  royal  function,  since  I 
ran  neiilier  punish  men  nor  reward  them.  Until  the 
infiiience  of  i!i:s  di.«!ciualifying  planet  be  passed  awa)', 
.'  will  sny  nothing  concerning  the  request  of  this  our 
::hlc- attendant,  save  that  it  is  an  unusually  bold  one, 
•id  that  his  best  chance  of  finding  grace  in  our  eyes 
will  be,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  discovery  which  he 
prciposcs  to  achieve  in  our  behalf  Mean  while,  Ne- 
ville, do  tb.oi!  look  well  to  him,  and  let  him  be  honour- 
ably cared  for. — .And  hark  thee  once  more."  he  said, 
in  a  low  whisper,  "seek  out  vonder  hermit  of  En- 
{,'addi,  and  bring  him  to  me  lorthwiih,  be  he  saint 
or  savage,  madman  or  sane.  Let  me  see  him  pri- 
vately." 

Neville  retired  from  the  royal  tent,  signing  to  the 
Nubian  to  follow  him,  and  much  surprised  at  what 
he  had^seen  and  heard,  and  especially  at  the  unusual 
demeanour  of  the  King.  In  general,  no  task  was  so 
easy  as  to  discover  Kichard^s  immediate  course  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  though  it  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  ditlicult  to  calculate  its  duration  ;  for  no  weather- 
cock obeyed  the  changing  wind  more  readily,  than 
'i.e  King  his  gusts  of  passion.  But,  on  the  present 
occasion,  his  manner  seemed  unusually  constrained 
:\ud  mysterious,  nor  was  it  easy  to  guess  whether  dis- 
pieasure  or  kindness  predominated  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  new  dependant,  or  in  the  looks  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  regarded  him.  The 
ready  service  which  the  King  had  rendered  to  coun- 
teract tl'.c  bad  effl'cts  of  the  Nubian's  wound,  niight 
seem  to  balance  the  obligation  conferred  on  him  by 
the  slave,  when  he  intercepted  the  blow  of  the  assas- 
sin ;  but  it  seemed,  as  a  much  longer  account  remain- 
ed to  he  arranged  between  them,  that  the  Monarch 
was  doubtful  whether  the  settlement  might  lecive 
him,  upon  the  whole,  debtor  or  creditor,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  assumed,  in  the  mean  time,  a  neutral  de- 
meanour, which  might  suit  with  either  character.  As 
for  the  Nubian,  by  whatever  means  he  had  acquired 
the  art  of  v.-riting  the  European  languages,  the  King 
remained  convinced  that  the  English  tongue  at  least 
was  unknown  to  him,  since,  having  watched  him 
closely  during  the  last  part  of  the  intervie%y,  he  con- 
ceived it  impossible  for  any  one  understanding  a  con- 
versation, of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject^  to 
have  so  completely  avoided  the  appearance  of  taking 
an  interest  in  it. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

Wlio's  there? — Approacli— 'tis  kindly  done— 
My  learned  pliysician  and  a  friend. 

Sir  Eustase  Gkev. 

OuK  narrative  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  pre- 
v.ous  to  the  incidents  last  mentioned,  when,  as  the 
reader  must  remember,  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the 
Leopard,  bestowed  upon  the  Arabian  physician  by 
King  Richard,  rather  as  a  slave  than  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity, was  exiled  from  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
in  whose  ranks  he  had  so  often  and  so  brilliantly  dis- 
tinguished hifriself    He  followed  his  new  master,  for 
so  we  must  now  term  the  Hakim,  to  the,  Moorish 
'.cnts  which  contained  his  retinue  am!  his  property, 
with  the  stupified  feelings  of  one,  who,  fallen  from 
the  summit  of  a  precipice,  and  escaping  une.vpectedly  , 
with  life,  is  just  able  to  drag  himself  from  the  fatal  ] 
k\rA,  but  without  the  power  of  estimating  the  e.Klent  I 
of  l!i8  damage  which  he  has  sustained.    Arrived  at  j 
the  tent,  he  threw  himself,  without  speech  of  anv  i 
kind,  upon  a  couch  of  dressed  buffalo's  hide,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  conductor,  and,  hiding 
his  face  botwi.\t  his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  as  if  his  ' 
heart  were  on  the  point  of  bursting.    The  physician  I 
heard  him,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  his  numerous 
domestics  to  prepare  for  their  departure   the  ne.xt 
morning  before  daybreak,  and,  moved  with  compas-  I 
8ion,  interrupted  his  occupation,  to  sit  down,  cross- 1 


legged,  by  the  side  of  his  couch,  and  administer  com- 
fort according  to  the  Oriental  manner. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "lie  of  good  comfor* — for 
what  saVeth  the  poet — it  is  better  that  a  rran  should 
be  the  servant  of  a  kind  master,  than  the  slave  of  hi.s 
own  wild  passions.  Again,  be  of  good  courage;  be- 
cause, whereas  Ysouf  Ben  Yagoube  was  sold  to  a 
Kingby  his  brethren,  even  tol'haraoh  King  of  Egypt, 
thy  King  hath,  on  the  other  hand,  bestowed  thee  on 
one  who  vvill  be  to  thee  as  a  brother." 
•  Sir  Kenneth  made  an  effort  lo  thank  the  Hakim, 
but  his  heart  was  too  full,  and  the  indistinct  sounds 
which  accompanied  his  abortive  attempts  to  reply, 
induced  the  kind  physician  to  desist  from  his  prema- 
ture endeavours  at  consolation.  He  left  his  new  do- 
mestic, or  guest,  in  quiet,  to  indulge  his  sorrows,  and 
having  coinmanded  all  the  necessary  preparations 
for  their  departure  on  the  morning,  sat  down  upon 
the  carpet  of  the  tent,  and  indulged  himself  in  a  mode- 
rate repast.  After  he  had  thus  refreshed  hirnself, 
similar  viands  were  offered  to  the  Scottish  Knight; 
but  though  the  slaves  let  him  understand  that  the 
ne.Xi  day  would  be  far  advanced  ere  they  would  halt 
fortho  purpose  of  refreshment.  Sir  Kenneth  could  not 
overcome  the  disgust  which  he  felt  against  swallow- 
ing any  nourishment,  and  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
taste  nothing,  savinga  draught  of  cold  water. 

He  was  awake,  long  after  his  Arab  host  had  per- 
formed his  usual  devotions,  and  betaken  himself  to 
his  repose,  nor  had  sleep  visited  him  at  the  hour  ol 
midnight,  when  a  movement  took  place  among  the 
domestics,  whiohj  though  attended  with  no  speech, 
and  very  little  noise,  made  him  aware  they*  were  load- 
ing the  camels  aad  preparing  for  departure.  In  the 
course  of  these  preparations,  the  last  person  who 
was  disturbed,  excepting  the  physician  himself,  was 
the  Knight  of  Scotland,  whom,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  a  sort  of  major-domo,  or  master  of  the 
household,  acquainted  that  he  must  arise.  He  did  so, 
without  farther  answer,  and  followed  him  into  the 
moonlight,  where  stood  the  camels,  most  of  which 
were  already  loaded,  and  ;ne  only  remained  kneeling 
until  its  burden  should  be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  ramcls  stood  a  number  of 
horses  ready  bridled  and  saddled,  and  the  Hakim 
himself,  coming  forth,  mounisd  on  one  of  them  with 
as  much  agility  as  the  grave  decorum  of  his  charac- 
ter permitted,  and  directed  anothe'f,  which  he  pointed 
out,  to  be  led  towards  Sir  Kenneth.  An  English  offi- 
cer was  in  attendance,  to  escort  them  through  the 
camp  of  the  Crusaders,  and  to  ensure  their  leaving  it 
in  safety,  and  all  v.'.^s  ready  for  their  departure.  Tlit» 
pavilion  which  they  had  left,  was,  in  the  mean  while, 
stnick  with  singular  despatch,  and  the  tent-poles  and 
coverings  composed  the  burden  of  the  last  camel — 
when  the  physician,  pronouncing  solemnly  the  verse 
of  the  Koran,  "God  be  our  guide,  and  Mahommed 
our  protector,  in  the  desert  as  in  the  watered  field," 
the  whole  cavalcade  was  instantly  in  motion. 

In  traversing  the  camp,  they  were  challenged  by 
the  various  sentinels  v.'ho  maintained  guard  there, 
and  suffered  to  proceed  in  silence,  or  with  a  muttered 
curse  upon  their  prophet,  as  they  passed  the  post  of 
some  more  zealous  Crusader.  At  length,  the  last 
barriers  were  left  behind  them,  and  the  party  forined 
themselves  for  the  march  with  military  precaution. 
Two  or  three  horsemen  advanced  in  front  as  a  van- 
guard ;  one  or  two  remained  a  bow-shot  in  the  real  ; 
and,  wherever  the  ground  admitted,  others  were  de- 
tached to  keep  an  outkok  on  the  flanks.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  onward,  while  Sir  Kenneth, 
looking  back. on  the  moonlight  camp,  might  now  in- 
deed seem  banished,  deprived  at  once  of  honour  and 
of  liberty,  from  the  glimmering  banners  under  which 
he  had  hoped  to  gain  additional  renown,  and  the 
tented  dwellings  of  chivalry,  of  Christianity,  and— of 
Eriith  Plantagenet. 

The  Hakim,  v\  ho  rode  by  his  side,  observed,  in  his 
usual  tone  of  sententious  consolation — "It  is  iinwisc 
to  look  back  when  the  journey  lieth  forward;"  anda« 
he  spoke,  the  horse  of  the  knight  made  such  a  penl- 
ous  stumble,  as  threatened  to  add  a  practical  moral 
to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was  compelled  bv  this  hint  to  give  more 
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attention  to  the  mnnagenient  of  his  steed,  which  more 
than  onue  required  the  assistance  and  support  of  the 
i:heck-bricile,  although,  in  other  respects,  nothing 
could  be  niore  easy  at  once,  and  active,  than  the 
ambhng  pace  at  which  the  animal  (which  was  a 
mare)  proceeded. 

"  The  conditions  of  that  liorse,"  observed  the  sen- 
tentious physician,  "  are  hke  those  of  human  fortune  ; 
seeing  that  amidst  his  most  swift  and  easy  pace, 
die  nder  must  guard  himself  against  a  fall,  and  that 
it  is  when  prosperity  is  at  the  highest,  that  our  pru- 
dence should  be  awake  and  vigilant,  to  prevent  mis- 
fortune." 

The  overloaded  appetite  loathes  even  the  honey- 
comb, and  it  is  scarce  a  wonder  that  the  knight,  mor- 
liiied  and  harassed  with  mi.sfortunes  and  abasement, 
became  something  impatient  of  hearing  his  misery 
made,  at  every  turn,  the  ground  of  proverbs  and 
apothegms,  however  just  and  apposite. 

"Methinks,"'  ho  said,  rather  peevishly,  "I  wanted 
no  additional  illustration  of  the  instability  of  fortune 
— though  I  would  thank  thee.  Sir  Hakim,  for  thy 
tlioice  of  a  steed  for  nte,  would  the  jade  but  stumble 
so  elFtctually  as  at  once  to  break  my  neck  and  her 
own." 

"  My  brother,"  answered  the  Arab  sage,  with  imper- 
turbable gravity,  "  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish. 
Thou  say'st  in  thy  heart,  that  tiie  sage  should  have 
«iven  one  as  his  guest,  the  younger  and  better  horse, 
and  reserved  the  old  one  for  hmrself ;  but  know,  that 
the  defects  of  the  older  steed  may  be  compensated  by 
the  energies  of  the  young  rider,  whereas  the  violence 
of  the  youijg  horse  requires  to  be  moderated  by  the 
cold  temper  of  the  older." 

So  spoke  the  sage;  but  neither  to  this  observation 
did  Sir  Kenneth  return  any  answer  which  could  lead 
to  a  continuance  of  their  conversation,  and  the  phy- 
sician, wearied,  perhaps,  of  administering  comfort  to 
one  who  would  not  be  comforted,  signed  to  one  of  his 
retinue. 

"Hassan,"  he  said,  "hast  thou  nothing  wherewith 
to  beguile  the  way  1" 

Hassan,  story-teljer  and  poet  by  profession,  si^urred 
up,  upon  this  summons,  to  exercise  his  calling. — 
"Lord  of  the  palace  of  hife,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
physician,  "  thou,  before  whom  the  angel  Azrael 
spreadeth  his  wings  for  flight— thou,  wiser  than  Soli- 
inaun  Ben  Daoud,  upon  whose  siguet  w'as  inscribed 
the  RE.\L  NAME  which  controls  the  spirits  of  the  ele- 
nienrs— forbid  it  Heaven,  that  while  thou  travellest 
upon  the  track  of  benevolence,  bearing  healing  and 
liope  wherever  thou  contest,  thine  own  course  should 
be  saddened  for  lack  of  the  tale  and  of  the  song.  Be- 
hold, while  thy  servant  is  at  thy  side,  he  will  pour 
furiii  the  treasures  of  his  memory,  as  the  fountain 
sendeth  her  stream  beside  the;  pathway,  for  the  re- 
freshment of  him  that  walketh  thereon." 

After  this  e.vorJium,  Hassan  uplifted  his  voice,  and 
began  a  tale  of  love  and  magic,  intermixed  with  feats 
of  warlike  achievemcnl,  and  ornamented  with  abund- 
ant quotations  from  the  Persian  poets,  with  whose 
compositions  the  orator  seemed  familiar.  The  retinue 
of  tlie  physician,  such  excepted  as  were  necessarily 
detained  in  attendance  on  the  camels,  thronged  up  to 
the  narrator,  and  pre.sscd  as  close  as  deference  for 
liieir  master  permitted,  to  enjoy  £Tie  delight  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  have  ever  derived  from  this 
species  of  exhibition. 

<At  another  time,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect 
knowk'diie  of  the  language,  Sir  Kenneth  might  have 
been  interested  in  the  recitation,  which,  though  dic- 
tated by  a  more  extravagant  imagination,  and  ex- 
pressed in  more  inflated  and  metaphorical  language, 
bore  yet  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  romances  of  chi- 
valry, tlien  so  fashionable  in  Europe.  But  as  matters 
'  stood  vvilli  him,  he  was  scarcely  even  sensible  that  a 
man  in  the  centre  of  tiie  cavalcade  recited  and  sung, 
.11  a  low  tone,  for  nearly  tsvo  hours,  niodulating  his 
j  voice  to  the  various  moods  of  passion  introduced  into 
I  •  die  tale,  f  nd  receiving,  in  return,  now  low  murmurs  of 
I  applause,  now  muttered  expres.-fions  of  wonder,  now 
Biglis  and  tears,  and  sometimes,  what  it  was  far  more 
dirticiilt  to  extract  from  such  an  audience,  a  tribute  of 
»uii.lcs,  and  even  laughter. 


During  the  recitation,  the  attention  of  the  exile 
however  abstracted  by  his  own  deep  sorrow,  was  oc- 
casionally awakened  by  the  low  wail  of  a  dog,  secured 
in  a  wicker  enclosure  suspended  on  oneof  thecamsls, 
which,  as  an  experienced  woodsman,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  recognising  to  be  that  of  his  own  faithful 
hound  ;  and  from  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  animal,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  master's 
vicinity,  and,  in  his  way,  invoking  his  assistance  for 
liberty  and  rescue.  _         • 

"  Alas  !  poor  Roswal,"  he  said,  "  thou  callest  for  aid 
aitd  sympathy  upon  one  in  stricter  bondage  than  thou 
thyself  art.  I  will  not  seem  to  heed  thee,  or  return 
thy  affection,  since  it  would  serve  but  to  load  our  part- 
ing with  yet  more  bitterness." 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  space  of 
dim  hazy  dawn,  which  forms  the  twilight  of  a  Sy- 
rian morning.  But  \yheii  the  very  first  line  of  the 
sun's  disk  began  to  rise  above  the  level  horiz'on,  and 
when  the  very  first  level  ray  shot  glimmering  in  dew 
along  the  surface  of  the  desert,  wnich  the  favellers 
had  now  attained,  the  sonorous  voice  of  '£,■  Hakim 
himself  overpowered  and  cut  short  the  narrative  of 
the  tale-teller,  while  he  caused  to  resound  along  the 
sands  the  soleiiin  summons,  which  the  muezzins 
thunder  at  morning  from  the  minaret  of  every  mosque. 

"To  prayer — to  prayer!  God  is  the  one  God — To 
prayer — to  prayer !  Mahommed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 
— To  prayer — to  prayer!  Time  is  flying  from  you. 
— To  prayer — to  prayer  !  Judgment  is  drawing  nigh  to 
you." 

In  an  instant  each  Moslem  cast  himself  from  his 
horse,  turned  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  performed 
with  sand  an  imitation  of  those  ablutions,  which  were 
elsewhere  required  to  be  made  with  water,  while  each 
individual,  in  brief  but  fervent  ejaculations,  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  care,  and  his  sins  to  the  forgive- 
ness, of  God  and  the  Prophet. 

Even  Sir  Kenneth,  whose  reason  at  once  and  pre- 
judices were  offended  bv  seeing  his  companions  in 
that  which  he  considered  as  an  act  of  idolatry,  could 
not  help  respecting  the  sincerity  of  their  misguided 
zeal,  and  being  stimulated  by  their  fervour  to  apply 
supplications  to  Heaven  in  a  purer  form,  wonderitig, 
mean  while,  w  hat  new-born  feelings  could  teach  him 
to  accompany  in  prayer,  though  with  varied  invoca- 
tion, those  very  Saracens,  whose  heathenish  worship 
he  had  conceived  a  crime  dishonourable  to  the  land  in 
which  high  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  where 
the  daystarof  redemption  had  arisen. 

The  act  of  devotion,  however,  though  rendered  in 
such  strange  society,  burst  purely  from  his  natural 
feelings  of  religious  duty,  and  had  its  usual  eflect  in 
composing  the  spirits,  which  had  lieen  long  harassed 
by  so  rapid  a  succession  of  calamities.  Tlie  sincere 
and  earnest  approach  of  tlie  Christian  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  teaches  the  best  lesson  of  patience 
under  affliction  ;  since  wherefore  should  we  mock  the 
Deity  with  supplications,  when  we  insult  him  by  mur- 
muring under  his  decrees?  or  how,  while  our  prayers 
have  in  every  word  admitted  the  vanity  and  nothing- 
ness of  the  things  of  time  in  comparison  to  those  of 
eternity,  sliould  we  hope  to  deceive  the  Searcher  of 
Hearts,  by  permitting  the  \yorld  and  worldly  passions 
to  reassume  the  reins  even  immediately  after  a  solemn 
address  to  Heaven']  But  Sir  Kenneth  was  not  of 
these.  He  felt  himself  comforted  and  strengthened,  ' 
and  better  prepared  to  execute  or  submit  to  whatever 
his  destiny  migin  call  upon  him  to  do  or  to  suffer. 

]\Iean  while,  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  their 
saddles,  and  continued  their  route,  and  the  tale-teller, 
Hassan,  resumed  the  thread  of  his  narrative;  but  it 
was  no  longer  to  the  same  attentive  audience.    A 
horseman,  who  had  ascended  some  high  ground  an 
the  right  hand  of  the  little  column,  had  returned  on 
a  speedy  gallop  to  El  Hakim,  and  communicated  with   ' 
him.    Four  or  five  more  cavaliers  had  then  been  des- 
patched, and  the  little  band,  which  might  consist  of 
about  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  began  to  follow  them 
with  their  eyes,  as  inen  from  whose  gestures,  arid    i 
atlvance  or  retreat,  lirey  were  to  augur  good  or  evil.    ' 
Hassan,  finding  his  audieiu:e  inattentive,  or  being    , 
himself  attracted  by  the  dubious  appearances  on  the   'i 
flank,  stinted  in  his  song;  and  the  march  became   I 
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siier'.,  save  when  a  camel-driver  called  out  to  his 
patient  charge,  or  some  anxious  follower  of  the 
Hakim  communicated  with  his  next  neighbour  in  a 
hurried  and  low  whisper. 

This  suspense  continued  until  they  had  rounded  a 
ridga  composed  of  hillocks  of  sand,  which  concealed 
from  their  main  body  the  object  that  had  createtl  this 
alarm  among  their  scouts.  Sir  Kenneth  could  now 
see  afthe  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  dark  object 
moving  rapidly  on  the  bosom  of  the  desert,  which  his 
e.\perienced  eye  recognised  for  a  party  of  cavalry, 
much  superior  to  their  own  in  numbers,  and,  from 
the  thick  and  frequent  flashes  which  flung  back  the 
level  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  it  was  plain  that  these 
were  Europeans  in  their  complete  panoply. 

The  anxious  looks  which  the  horsemen  of  El 
Hakim  now  cast  upon  their  leader,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate deep  apprehension ;  while  he,  with  gravity 
as  undisturbed  as  when  he  called  his  followers  to 
prayer,  detached  two  of  his  best-mounted  cavaliers, 
with  instructions  to  approach  as  closely  as  prudence 
permitted  to  these  travellers  of  the  desert,  and  ob- 
serve more  minutely  their  numbers,  their  character, 
and,  if  possible,  their  purpose.  The  approach  of 
danger,  or  what  was  feared  as  such,  was  like  a  stimu- 
lating draught  to  one  in  apathy,  and  recalled  Sir 
Kenneth  to  himself  and  his  situation. 

"  What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  horsemen,  for 
such  they  seeni  T'  he  said  to  the  Hakim. 

"Fear!"  said  El  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  dis- 
dainfully—"The  sage  fears  nothing  but  Heaven — 
out  ever  expects  from  wicked  men  the  worst  which 
they  can  do.'' 

"They  are  Christians,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "and 
It  is  the  time  of  truce — why  should  you  fear  a  breach 
of  faith  7" 

"They  are  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the- Ternple," 
answered  El  Hakim,  "whose  vow  limits  them  to 
Know  neither  truth  nor  faith  with  the  worshippers 
of  Islam.  May  the  prophet  blight  them,  both  root, 
branch,  and  twig! — Their  peace  is  war,  and  their 
faith  is  falsehood.  Other  invaders  of  Palestine  have 
t.heir  times  and  moods  of  courtesy.  The  lion  Richard 
will  spare  when  he  lias  conquered— The  eagle  Philip 
will  close  his  wing  vyhen  he  has  stricken  a  prey — even 
the  Austnan  bear  will  sleep  when  he  is  gorged;  but 
this  horde  of  ever-hungry  wolves  know  neither  pause 
nor  satiety  in  their  rapine. — Seest  thou  not  that  they 
are  detaching  a  party  from  their  main  body,  and  that 
they  take  an  eastern  direction  1  Yon  are  their  pages 
an[I  squires,  whom  they  train  up  in  their  accursed 
mysteries,  and  whom,  as  lighter  mounted,  they  send 
to  cut  us  off  from  our  watering-place.  But  they  will 
be  disappointed:  /  know  the  war  of  the  desert  yet 
better  than  they." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  principal  officer,  and 
his  whole  demeanour  and  countenance  was  at  once 
changed  from  the  solemn  repose  of  an  Eastern  sage, 
accustomed  more  to  contemplation  than  to  action, 
into  the  prompt  and  proud  expression  of  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, whose  energies  are  roused  by  the  near  approach 
of  a  danger,  which  he  at  once  foresees  and  despises. 

To  Sir  Kenneth's  eyes  the  approaching  crisis  had 
a  different  aspect,  and  when  Adonbec  said  to  him, 
"Thou  must  tarry  close  by  my  side,"  he  answered 
solemnly  in  the  negative. 

"Yonder,"  he  said,  "are  my  comrades  in  arms — 
the  men  in  whose  society  I  have  vowed  to  fight  or 
fall— on  their  banner  gleams  the  sign  of  our  most 
blessed  redemption — I  cannot  fly  from  the  Cross  in 
conipanv  with  the  Crescent." 

"Fool;"  said  the  Hakim;  "  their  first  action  would 
be  to  do  thee  to  death,  were  it  only  to  conceal  their 
breach  of  the  truce." 

"Of  that  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  Sir  Ken- 
neth; "but  I  wear  not  the  bonds  of  the  infidels  an 
instant  longer  than  I  can  cast  them  from  me." 

"Then  will  I  compel  thee  to  follow  me,"  said  EI 
Hakim. 

"  Compel !"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  angrily.  "  Wert 
thou  not  my  benefactor,  or  one  who  has  showed  will 
to  be  su'^h,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  to  thy  confidence 
1  owe  the  freedom  of  these  hands,  which  thou  mightst 
have  loaded  with  fetters,  I  would  show  thee  that, 


I  am,    compulsion   would  be  no  easy 


unarmed 
task." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  replied  the  Arabian  physician, 
"  we  lo.se  time  even  when  it  is  becoming  precious." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  uttered  a 
loud  and  shrill  cry,  as  a  signal  to  those  of  his  retinue, 
who  instantly  dispersed  themselves  on  the  face  of  t!ie 
desert,  in  as  many  different  directions  as  a  chapiet  of 
beads  when  the  string  is  broken.  Sir  Kenneth  had 
no  time  to  note  what  ensued ;  for,  at  the  same  instant, 
the  Hakim  seized  the  rein  of  his  steed,  and  putting 
his  own  to  its  mettle,  both  sprung  forth  at  once  with 
the  suddenness  of  hght,  and  at  a  pitch  of  velocuy 
which  almost  deprived  tiie  Scottish  knight  of  the 
power  of  respiration,  and  left  him  absolutely  incapa- 
ble, had  he  been  desirous,  to  have  checked  the  career 
of  his  guide.  Practised  as  Sir  Kenneth  was  in  horse- 
manship from  his  earliest  youth,  the  speediest  iiorse 
he  had  ever  mounted  was  a  tortoise  in  comparison  to 
those  of  the  Arabian  sage.  They  snurned  the  sand 
from  behind  them- they  seemed  to  devour  the  desert 
before  them— miles  flew  away  with  minutes,  and  yet 
their  strength  seemed  unabated,  and  their  respiration 
as  free  as  when  they  first  started  upon  the  wonderlul 
race.  The  motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seeir.ed 
more  like  flying  through  the  air  than  riding  on  the 
earth,  and  was  attended  with  no  unpleasant  sensation, 
save  the  awe  naturally  felt  by  one  who  is  moving  at 
such  astonishing  speed,  and  the  difliculty  of  breathing 
occasioned  by  their  passing  through  the  air  so  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  after  an  hour  of  this  portentous 
motion,  and  when  all  human  pursuit  was  far,  far  be- 
hind, that  the  Hakim  at  length  relaxed  his  speed, 
and,  slackening  the  pace  of  the  horses  into  a  hand 
gallop,  besan,  in  a  voice  as  composed  and  even  as  if 
ne  had  been  walking  for  the  last  hour,  a  descant  upon 
theexcellence  of  his  coursers  to  the  Scot,  who,  breath- 
less, half  bhnd,  half  deaf,  and  altogether  giddy,  from 
the  rapidity  of  this  singular  ride,  hardly  compre- 
hended the  words  which  flowed  so  freely  from  his 
companion.  • 

"These  horses,"  he  said,  "are  of  the  breed  called 
the  Winged,  equal  in  speed  to  aught  excepting  the 
P>orak  of  the  prophet.  They  are  fed  on  the  golden , 
barley  of  Yemen,  mixed  with  spices,  and  with  a 
small  portion  of  dried  sheep's  flesh.  Kings  have 
given  provinces  to  possess  them,  and  their  age  13 
active  as  their  youth.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art  the  first, 
save  a  true  believer,  that  ever  had  beneath  his  loing 
one  of  this  noble  race,  a  gift  of  the  prophet  himself 
to  the  blessed  Ali,  his  kinsman  and  lieutenant,  well 
called  the  Lion  of  God.  Time  lays  his  touch  so 
lightly  on  these  generous  steeds,  that  the  mare  on 
vdiich  thou  now  sittest  has  seen  five  times  five  years 
pass  over  her,  vet  retains  her  pristine  speed  and 
vigour,  only  that  in  the  career  the  support  of  a  bridle, 
managed  by  a  hand  more  experienced  than  thine, 
hath  now  become  necessary.  Mav  the  prophet  be 
blessed,  who  hath  bestowed  on  the  trite  believers 
the  means  of  advance  and  retreat,  which  causeih 
their  iron-clothed  enemies  to  be  worn  out  with  their 
own  ponderous  weight!  How  the  horses  of  yonder 
dog  Templars  must  have  snorted  and  blown,  when 
they  had  toiled  fetlock-deep  in  the  desert  for  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  space  which  these  brave  steeds 
have  left  behind  them,  without  one  thick  pant,  er 
a  drop  of  moisture  upon  their  sleek  and  velvet  coats!" 

The  Scottish  knight,  who  had  now  begun  to  re- 
cover his  breath  and  powers  of  attention,  could  not 
help  acknowledging  in  his  heart  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed bv  these  Eastern  warriors  in  a  race  of  ani- 
mals, alike  proper  for  advance  or  retreat,  and  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  level  and  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  aug- 
ment the  pride  of  the  Moslem  by  acquiescing  in  his 
proud  claim  of  superiority,  and  therefore  sufiered  the 
conversation  to  drop,  and,  looking  around  him,  could 
now,  at  the  more  moderate  pace  at  which  they  moved 
distinguish  that  he  was  in  a  country  not  unknown  tu 
him. 

The  blighted  borders  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  ragged  and  precipitous  chain  of  mountains 
arising  on  the  left,  the  two  or  three  palms  clustered 
together,  forming  the  single  green  speck  on  the  bosom 
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ol  th'i  waste  wilderness, — objects  whiel;,  once  seen,  ] 
were  scarcely  to  be  forgotten, — showed  to  Sir  Ken-  | 
neth  that  they  were  approachin,^  the  foiintain  called  ; 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  which   had   been   the 
scene  of  his  interview  on  a  former  occasion  with  the 
Saracen  Emir  Sheerk  ihf,  or  Ilderiin.    In  a  few  min- 
utes, tliey  checked  their  horses  beside  the  spring,  and 
the  Hakiin  invited   Sir  Kenneth   to  descend  from' 
horseback,  and  repose  himself  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 
They  unbridled   their  steeds,   El  Hakim  observing 
that  farther  care  of  them  was  unnecessary,  since  they 
would  be  speedily  joined  by  some  of  the  best-mounted 
among  his  slaves,  who  would  do  what  farther  was 
needful. 

"Mean  time,"  he  said,  spreadin.2  some  food  on  the 
grass,  "cat  a!id  drink,  and  be  not  discouraged.  For- 
tune may  raise  up  or  abuse  the  ordinary  mortal,  but 
the  sage  and  the  soldier  should  have  minds  beyond 
her  cor.troL" 

Tiie  Scottish  knight  endeavoured  to  testify  his 
thanks  by  showing  himself  docile;  but  though  he 
sirove  to  eat  out  of  complaisance,  tl'.e  singular  contrast 
between  his  present  situation,  and  that  which  he  had 
occupied  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  envoy  of  princes, 
and  the  victor  in  combat,  came  like  a  cloud  oyer^  his 
mind,  and  fasting,  lassitude,  and  fatigue  oppressed  iiis 
bodily  powers.  El  Hakim  examined  his  hurried  pulse, 
his  red  and  inflamed  eye,  his  heated  hand,  and  his 
shortened  respiration. 

"The  mind,"  he  said,  "grows  wise  bv  watching, 
but  her  sister  the  body,  of  tonr.^er  materials,  needs  the 
support  of  repose.  Thou  must  sleep ;  and  that  thou 
mnyest  do  so  to  refreshment,  thou  must  take  a  draught 
mingled  with  this  elixir." 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial,  cased 
in  silver  filigree-work,  and  dropped  into  a  little  gold- 
ri  drinking-cup  a  small  portion  of  a  dark-coloured 
fijid. 

"This."  he  said,  "is  one  of  those  productrons  which 
A'!:'h  hath  sent  on  earth  for  a  blessing,  though 
man's  weakness  and  wickedness  have  sometimes 
converted  it  into  a  curse.  It  is  powerfid  as  the  wine- 
C!;p  of  the  PCnzarene  to  drop  the  curtam  on  the 
sleepless  eye,  and  to  relieve  the  burden  ol  the  over- 
loaifed  l)osom ;  but  when  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  indulgence  and  debauchery,  it  rends  the  nerves, 
destroys  the  strength,  weakens  the  intejlect;  and 
tin.HerniJnes  hfe.  But  fear  not  thou  to  use  its  virtues 
in  the  time  of  need,  for  the  wise  man  warms  him  bv 
the  same  firebrand  with  which  the  madman  burueth 
th°  tent."* 

"  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thy  skill,  saae  Hakim," 
said  Sir  Kcnneih,  "to  debate  thine  best ;''  and  swal- 
lov.'ed  the  narcotic,  mingled  as  it  was  with  some 
water  from  the  spring,  then  wTapped  him  in  the  haick, 
or  Arnli  cloak,  vvhicli  had  been  fastened  to  his  saddle- 
pommel,  and,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  phy- 
sician, stretched  liimself  at  case  in  the  shade  to  await 
th.e  promised  repose.  Sleep  came  not  at  first,  but  in 
her  stead  a  train  of  pleasing  yet  not  rousina;  or 
awakening  sensations.  A  slate  ensued,  in  which, 
still  conscious  of  his  own  identity  and  his  own  con- 
dition, the  knight,  felt  enabled  to  consider  them  not 
only  without  alarm  and  sorrow,  but  as  composedly  as 
he  might  have  viewed  the  stovy  of  his  misfortunes 
acted  upon  a  stage,  or  rather  as  disembodied  spirit 
might  regard  the  transactions  of  its  past  existence. 
From  this  state  of  repose,  amounting  almost  to  apa- 
thy respocting  the  past,  his  thoughts  were  carried  for- 
ward to  tiie  future,  which,  in  spile  ol  all  that  existed 
to  overcloud  the  prospect,  glittered  with  such  hues,  as 
under  much  happier  auspices  his  unstimulated  ima- 
gination had  not  been  able  to  produce,  even  in  its 
most  exalted  slate.  Liberty,  fame,  successful  love, 
appeared  to  be  the  certain,  aiul  not  very  distant  pros-. 
pect,  of  the  enslaved  exile,  the  dishonoured  knight, 
.■;ven  of  the  despairing  lover,  who  had  placed  his 
ho!)e9  of  happiicess  so  far  beyond  the  prospect  of 
chayce,  in  her  wildest  possibilities,  serving  to  coun- 
leuance  b.is  wishes.  Gradually  as  the  intellectual 
»igiit  became  overclouded,  these  gay  visions  became 
obsC'jre,  like  the  dying  hues  of  sunset,  until  they 

»  Some  preparation  of  opiuru  seems  :o  be  inlininted. 


were  at  last  lost  in  total  oblivion ;  and  Sir  Kenneth 
lay  extended  at  the  feel  of  El  Hakisn,  to  all  appear- 
ance, but  for  his  deep  respiration,  as  inanimate  a 
coipse,  as  if  life  had  actually  departed. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Mid  tl\ese  wild  scenes  Encl'.antmeiit  waves  her  hand, 
To  chanM  the  face  of  tlie  injsterioiis  land  ; 
Till  Ihe  bewildering  scenes' arc Jnd  us  seem 
The  vain  productions  of  a  feverish  dream 

Aswlpho,  a  Romance. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awoke  from  his 
long  and  profound  repose,  he  found  himself  in  cir- 
cimTstanccs  so  difibrent  from  those  in  which  he  had 
lain  down  to  sleep,  that  he  doubted  whether  he  was 
not  still  dreaming,  or  whether  the  scene  had  not  becQ 
changed  by  magic.  Instead  of  the  damp  grass,  he 
lay  on  a  couch  of  more  than  Oriental  luxury,  and 
some  kind  hand  had,  during  his  repose,  stripped  him 
of  the  cassock  of  chamois  which  he  wore  under  his 
armour,  and  substitiUed  a  night  dress  of  the  linest 
lincn,nnd  a  loose  gown  of  silk.  He  had  been  cano- 
pied only  by  the  palm-trees  of  the  desert,  but  iiow  he 
lay  beneath  a  silken  pavilion,  which  blazed  with  the 
richest  colours  of  the  Chinese  loom,  while  a  slight 
curtain  of  gauze,  displayed  around  his  couch,  was 
calculated  to  protect  his  repose  from  the  insects,  to 
which  he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  these  climates, 
been  a  constant  and  passive  prey.  He  looked  around, 
as  if  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  actually  awake, 
and  all  that  fell  beneath  his  eye  partook  of  the  splen- 
dour of  hiSjriormitory.  A  portable  bath  of  cedar, 
lined  with  stiver,  was  ready  for  use,  and  steamed  with 
the  odours  which  had  been  used  in  preparing  it.  On 
a  small  stand  of  ebony  beside  the  couch,  stood  a 
silver  vase,  containing  sherbet  of  the  most  exquisite 
qualitv,  cold  as  snow,  and  which  the  thirst  that  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  the  strong  narcotic  rendered  pecu- 
liarly delicious.  Still  farther  to  dispel  the  dregs  of  in- 
toxication which  it  had  left  behind,  the  knight 
resolved  to  use  the  bath,  and  experienced  in  doing  so 
a  delightful  refreshment.  Having  dried  himself  with 
napkins  of  the  Indian  wool,  he  would  willingly  have 
resumed  his  own  coarse  garments,  that  he  might  go 
forth  to  see  whether  the  world  wa.s  as  much  changed 
without  as  within  the  place  of  his  repose.  These, 
however,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  in  their  place 
he  found  a  Saracen  dress  of  rich  materials,  with  sabre 
and  poniard,  and  all  befitting  an  emir  of  distinctioiu 
He  was  able  to  suggest  no  motive  to  himself  for  this 
exuberance  of  care,  excepting  a  suspicion  that  these 
attentions  were  intended  to  snake  him  in  his  religions 
profession;  as  indeed  it  was  well  known  that  the 
high  esteem  of  the  European  knowledge  and  courage, 
made  the  Soldan  unbounded  in  his  sifis  to  those,  who, 
having  become  his  prisoners,  ha^  been  induced  to 
take  the  turban.  Sir  Kenneth,  therefore,  crossing  ' 
himself  devoutly,  resolved  to  set  all  such  snares  at 
defiance ;  and  that  he  inight  do  so  the  more  firmly,  ; 
conscientiously  determined  to  avail  himself  as  mo- 
derately as  possible  of  the  attentions  and  luxuries 
thus  liberally  heaped  upon  him.  Still,  however,  he 
felt  his  head  oppressed  and  sleepy,  and  aware,  tea  i 
that  his  undress  was  not  fit  for  appearing  abroad,  he 
reclined  upon  the  couch,  and  was  again  locked  in  the  ^" 
arms  of  slumber. 

But  this  time  his  rest  ^yas  not  unbroken;  for  he 
was  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the  physician  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  inquiring  after  his  health,  and  whe- 
ther he  had  rested  stifficienily. — "  May  I  enter  your 
tent?"  he  concluded,  "for  the  curtain  is  drawn  before 
the  entrance." 

"  The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determined  to 
show  that  he  was  not  surpri.sed  into  forgctfiilness  of 
his  own  condition,  "need  demand  no  permission  to 
enter  the  tent  of  the  slave." 

"  But  if  1  come  not  as  a  master'?"  said  El  Hakim, 
still  without  entering. 

"The  physician^"  answered  the  knight,  "hath  free 
access  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient." 

"JVeiiher  come  I  now  as  a  physician,"  replied  Kl 
Hakim;  "and  therefore  I  still  request  permission,  ero 
I  come  under  the  covering  of  thv  tent." 
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'"Wlioevcr  coiiios  as  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
"and  such  tliou  hast  liiihorto  shown  thyself  to  rue, 
the  hahiiaiioR  of  the  friend  is  ever  open  to  him." 

'"Yet  once  again,"  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after  the 
perii)lirastical  manner  of  his  countrymen,"  "suppos- 
ing that  1  come  not  as  a  friend  ?" 

''Come  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Scottish  knight, 
somewiiat  impatient  of  this  circumlocution, — "  be 
what  tiiou  wilt— ihon  knowest  well  it  is  neither  in 
my  power  nor  my  inclination  to  refuse  thee  entrance." 

"1  come,  then,"  said  El  Hakim;  "as  your  ancient 
fii.  ;  but  a  fair  and  a  generous  one." 

:  ]e  entered  as  lie  spoke;  and  when  he  stood  before 
bedside  of  Sir  Kenneth,  the  voice  continued  to 
dial  of  Adonbec  the  Arabian  physician,  but  the 
fi»ii;i,  dress,  and  features,  were  tiiose  of  Ilderim  of 
Kurdibtan,  called  Sheerkohf  Sir  Kenneth  gazed 
upon  I'.im,  as  if  he  expected  the  vision  to  depart,  like 
something  created  by  his  imagination. 

"Doth  It  so  surprise  thee,"  said  Ilderim,  "and  thou 
ail  approveii  warrior,  to  see  that  a  soldier  knows 
somewhat  of  the  art  of  hcahng?— I  say  to  tliee,  Isa- 
zarene,  that  an  accomplished  cavalier  should  know 
how  to  dre.=is  his  steed  as  well  as  how  to  ride  him  ; 
how  to  forge  his  sword  ucon  the  stithy,  as  well  as 
.  how  to  use  It  in  battle ;  how  to  burnish  nis  arms,  as 
well  as  how  to  wear  them  ;  and,  above  all.  how  to 
cure  wounds  as  well  as  how  to  inflict  them. ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repeatedly  shut 
his  eyes,  and  while  they  remained  closed,  the  idea  of 
the  Hakim,  with  his  long  flowing  dark  robes,  high 
Tartar  cap,  and  grave  gestures,  was  present  to  bis 
imagination  ;  but  so  soon  as  he  opened  them,  the 
graceful  and  richly-gemmed  turban,  the  light  hauberk 
of  steel  iings_  en  twisted  with  silver,  which  glanced 
brilliantly  as  it  obeyed  every  inflection  of  the  body, 
the  features  freed  from  their  formal  expression,  less 
swarthy,  and  no  longer  shadowed  by  the  mass  of 
haii-(now^niited  to  a  well- trimmed  beard),  announced 
the  soldier  and  not  the  sage. 

"Art  thou  still  so  much  suipriscd,"  said  the  Emir, 
"r-nd  hast  tb.ou  walked  in  the  world  with  such  little 
ohservance,  as  to  wonder  that  men  are  not  always 
what  they  seein  7— Thou  thyself— art  thou  what  thou 
seeniestT' 

"No,  by  Saint  Andrew !"  e.xcl  aimed  the  knight; 
"for,  to  the  wh(j!e  Christian  camp  1  seem  a  traitor, 
and  I  know  myself  to  be  a  true,  though  an  ening 
mail." 

"  "Even  so  I  judged  thee,"  said  Ilderim,  "and  as 
we  had  eaten  salt  together,  I  deemed  myself  bound  to 
rescue  tiiee  from  death  and  contumely. — But  yvhere- 
fote  lie  von  still  on  your  couch,  since  the  sun  is  high 
in  the  heavens?  or  are  the  vestments  which  my 
■fiumnter-camels  have  afforded  unworthy  of  your 
•Vvep.ring?" 

"Not  unworthy,  surely,  but  unfitting  for  it,"  replied 
"the  Scot;  "give  me  the  dress  of  a  slave,  noble  II- 
derjii,  and  I  will  don  it  with  pleasure;  but  I  caiinijt 
'hrook  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  free  Eastern  warrior, 
■  'with  the  turban  of  tiie  Moslem." 

"Nazarene,"  answered  the  Emir,  "thy  nation  so 
easily  entertain  suspicion,  that  it  may  well  render 
themselves  suspected.  Have  1  not  told  thee  that 
Saladin  desires  no  converts  saving  those  whom  the 
holy  prophet  shall  dir^pose  to  submit  tlit mselvcs  to  his 
law?  violence  and  bribery  are  alike  alien  to  his  plan 
for  extending  the  true  faith.  Hearken  to  me,  my  bro- 
ther. When  the  blind  man  was  miraculously  restored 
to  sight,  the  scali  s  dropped  from  his  eyes  at  the  Di- 
vine pleasure — think'st  thou  that  any  earthly  leech 
could  have  removed  them?  No.  Such  iiiediciner 
might  have  tormented  t!ie  patient  with  his  instru- 
ments, or  perhaps  soothed  him  with  his  balsams  and 
cordials,  but  dark  as  he  was  must  the  darkened  man 
have  remained  ;  and  it  is  even  so  with  the  blindness 
of  the  understanding.  If  there  be  those  among  the 
Franks,  who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  lucre,  have  as- 
sumed the  turban  of  the  prophet,  and  followed  the 
laws  of  I.-lam,  with  their  own  consciences  be  the 
blame.  Themselves  sought  out  the  bait — it  was  not 
flung  to  them  by  the  Soldan.  And  when  they  shall 
hereafter  be  sentenced,  as  hypocrites,  to  the  lowest 
Bulf  of  hell,  below  Christian  and  Jew,  magician  and 


idolater,  and  condemned  to  eat  the  fruil  of  ihe  tree 
Yacoun,  which  is  the  heads  of  demons — to  the/T>selyes, 
not  to  the  Soldan,  shall  their  guilt  and  their  punisli- 
ment  be  attributed.  Wherefore  wear,  without  doubt 
or  scruple,  the  vesture  prepared  for  you,  since,  if  you 
proceed  to  the  camp  of  Saladin,  your  own  native  dress 
will  expose  vou  to  troublesome  observation,  and  per- 
haps to  insult." 

*'If\  go  to  the  camp  of  Saladin?"  snid  Sir  Ken- 
neth, repeating  the  words  of  the  Eipir;  "Alas!  am  I 
a  free  agent,  and  rather  must  I  not  go  wherever  your 
pleasure  carries  nie  ?" 

"Ihine  own  will  mav  guide  thine  OM'n  motions," 
said  the  Emir,  "as  freely  as  the  wind  which  moveih 
the  dust  of  the  desert  in  what  directioii  it  chooscth. 
The  noble  enemy  who  met,  and  wtll  ni^li  mastered 
my  sword,  cannot  becoirie  my  slave  like  him  who  has 
crouched  beneath  it.  If  wealth  and  power  would 
tempt  thee  to  join  our  people,  I  could  ensure  thy  pos- 
sessing them  ;  but  the  man  who  refused  the  favours 
of  the  Soldan,  when  the  a.xe  waf  ai  i?is  head,  will  not, 
I  fear,  now  accept  them,  when  I  tell  .'lim  he  has  his 
free  choice." 

"  Complete  j'our  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  "by  forbearing  to  show  me  a  mode  of  re- 
quital, which  conscicnee  forbids  me  to  comply  with. 
Permit  me  rather  to  express,  as  bound  in  courtesy, 
my  gratitude  for  iliis  most  chivalrous  bounty,  ihia 
undeserved  generosity." 

"  Say  not'  undeserved,"  replied  the  Emir  Ilderim; 
"was  it  not  through  thy  conversation,  and  thy  ac- 
count of  the  beauties  which  grace  the  court  of  the 
Melee  Ric,  that  I  ventured  me  thither  in  disguise,  and 
thereby  procured  a  sight  the  most  blessed  thatl  have 
ever  enjoyed — thatl  ever  shall  enjoy,  until  the  glories 
of  Paradise  beam  on  my  eyes?" 

"I  understand  you  not,  said  Sir  Kenneth,  colour- 
ing alternately,  and  turning  pale,  as  one  who  felt  that 
the  conversation  was  takhig  a  tone  of  the  most  pain- 
ful delicacy. 

"Not  understand  me!"  exclaimed  the  Emir.  "If 
the  sight  I  saw  in  the  tt  nt  of  King  Itichard  escaped 
thine  observation,  I  will  account  it  duller  than  the 
edge  of  a  bufibon's  wooden  falchion.  True,  thou  were 
under  sentence  of  death  at  the  time;  but,  in  my  case, 
had  my  head  been  dropping  from  the  trunk,  the  last 
straiijeu  glances  of  my  eyeballs  had  distinguished  with 
delight  such  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and  the  head 
would  have  rolled  itself  towards  the  incomparable 
hoiiris,  to  kiss  with  its  quivering  lips  the  hem  of  their 
vestments. — Yonder  royalty  of  England,  who  for  her 
superior  loveliness  deserves  to  be  Queen  of  the  uni- 
verse— what  tenderness  in  htr  blue  eye — what  lustre 
in  her  tresses  of  dishevelled  gold  ! — By  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet,  I  scarce  think  that  the  houri  who  shall 
present  to  me  the  diamond  cup  of  immortahty,  will 
deserve  so  warm  a  caress  I" 

"  Saracen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "thou 
speakest  of  the  wife  of  Richard  of  P^ngland,  of  whom 
men  think  not  and  speak  not  ns  a  woman  to  be  won, 
but  as  a  Queen  to  be  revered." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten your  superstitious  veneration  for  the  sex,  which 
you  consider  rather  to  be  wondered  at  and  worshipped, 
than  wooed  and  possessed.  I  warrant,  since  thou 
exactest  such  profound  respect  to  yonder  tender  piece 
of  frailtv,  whose  every  motion,  step,  and  look,  be- 
speaks her  very  woman,  less  than  absolute  adoration 
must  not  be  yielded  to  her  of  the  dark  tresses,  and 
noblv  speaking  eye.  She,  indeed,  I  will  allow,  hath 
in  her  nol)le  port  and  majestic  mien  something  at  once 
pure  and  firm— yet  even  she,  when  pressed  by  oppor- 
tunity and  a  forward  lover,  would,  I  warrant  thee, 
thank  him  in  her  heart,  rather  for  treatmg  her  as  a 
mortal  than  as  a  goddess." 

"Respect  the  kinswoman  of  Cceur  de  Lion!"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  in  a  tone  of  imrepressed  anger. 

"  Respect  her !"  answered  the  Emir,  in  scorn — "  oy 
the  Caaba,  and  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  rather  as  the  bnde 
of  Saladin." 

"The  infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even  a 
ppot  that  has  been  pressed  by  the  foot  ( f  Edith  Plan 
tagenet !"  exclainiee,  the  Christian,  rr'pringing  from  hi* 
couch 
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"Ha  I  what  said  the  Giaour  ?"  exclaimed  the  Emir, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard  hilt,  while  his  forehead 
glowed  hke  glancing  copper,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
lips  and  cheeks  wrought  till  each  curl  of  his  beard 
seemed  to  twist  and  screw  itself,  as  if  alive  with  in- 
stinctive wrath.  But  the  Scottish  knight,  who  had 
stood  the  lion-auger  of  Richard,  was  unappalled  at 
the  tiger-like  mood  of  the  chafed  Saracen." 

"  VVhat  I  have  said,"  continued  Sir  Kenneth,  with 
folded  arms  and  dauntless  look,  "I  woidd,  were  my 
hands  loose,  maintain  on  foot  or  horseback  against 
all  mortals;  and  would  hold  it  not  the  most  memo- 
rable deed  of  my  life  to  support  it  with  my  cood 
broadsword  against  a  score  of  these  sickles  and  hod- 
kins,"  pointing  at  the  curved  sabre  and  small  poniard 
of  the  Emir. 

The  Saracen  recovered  his  composure  as  the  Chris- 
tian spoke,  so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  his 
weapon,  as  if  the  motion  had  been  without  meaning; 
but  still  continued  in  deep  ire. 

_  "  By  the  sword  of  the  prophet,"  he  said,  "  which  is 
the  key  both  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  he  little  values  his 
own  life,  brother,  who  uses  the  language  thou  dost ! 
Believe  me,  that  were  thine  hands  loose,  as  thou 
term'st  it,  one  single  true  believer  would  find  them  so 
much  :o  do,  that  thou  wouldst  soon  wish  them  fet- 
tered again  in  manacles  of  iron." 

"  Sooner  would  I  wish  them  hewn  off  by  the  shoul- 
der blades !"  replied  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  Well.  Thy  hands  are  bound  at  present,"  said  the 
Saracen,  in  a  more  amicable  tone,  "  bound  by  thine 
own  gentle  sense  of  courtesv,  nor  have  I  any  present 
purpose  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  We  have  proved 
each  other's  strength  and  courage  ere  now,  and  we 
niay  again  meet  in  a  fair  field ; — and  shame  befall 
him  who  shall  be  the  first  to  part  from  his  foeman  ! 
But  now  we  are  friends,  and  I  look  for  aid  from  thee, 
rather  than  hard  terms  or  defiances." 

"We  are  friends,"  repeated  the  knight;  and  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  fiery  Saracen  paced 
the  tent,  like  the  lion,  who,  after  violent  irritation,  is 
Baid  to  take  that  method  of  cooling  the  distempera- 
ture  of  his  blood,  ere  he  stretches  himself  to  repose  in 
his  den.  The  colder  European  remained  unaltered  in 
posture  and  aspect ;  yet  he,  doubtless,  was  also  en- 
gaged in  subduing  the  angry  feelings  which  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  awakened. 

"Let  us  reason  of  this  calmly,"  said  the  Saracen ; 
"I  am  a  physician,  as  thou  know'st,  and  it  is  writ- 
ten, tiiat  he  who  would  have  his  wound  cured,  must 
not  shrink  when  the  leech  probes  and  tents  it.  Seest 
thou,  I  am  about  to  lay  my  finger  on  the  sore.  Thou 
lovest  this  kinswoman  of  the  MelechRic — Unfold  the 
veil  that  shrouds  thy  thoughts— or  unfold  it  not  if 
thou  wilt,  for  mine  eyes  see  through  its  coverings." 

"I  loved  her,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a  pause, 
■'as  a  man  loves  Heaven's  grace,  and  sued  for  her 
favour  hke  a  sinner  for  Heaven's  pardon." 

'  And  you  love  her  no  longer  ?"  said  the  Saracen. 

"Alas,  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  "I  am  no  longer 
worthy  to  love  her. — I  pray  thee  cease  this  discourse 
—thy  words  are  poniards  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  condnued  Ilderim. 
"When  thou,  a  poor  and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so 
boldly  and  so  highly  fix  thine  atFection,  tell  me,  hadst 
chou  good  hope  of  its  issue  1" 

"  Love  exists  not  without  hope,"  replied  the  knight ; 
"but  mine  vyas  as  nearly  allied  to  despair,  as  that  of 
the  sailor  swimming  for  his  life,  who,  as  he  surmounts 
billow  after  billow,  catches  by  intervals  some  gleam 
of  the  distant  beacon,  which  shows  him  there  is  land 
in  sight,  though  his  sinking  heart  and  wearied  limbs 
assiH'e  him  that  he  shall  never  reach  it." 

"And  now."  said  Ilderim,  "these  hopes  are  sunk — 
ihat  solitary  light  is  quenched  for  ever  ?"_ 

"For  ever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone  of 
an  echo  from  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  sepulchre. 

"Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  "if  all  thou  lackest 
were  some  such  distant  meteoric  glimpse  of  happi- 
ness as  thou  hadst  formerly,  thy  beacon-light  might 
be  rekindled,  thy  hope  fished  up  from  the  ocean  in 
which  It  has  sunk,  and  thou  thyself,'  good  knight,  re- 
stored to  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  nourishing 
iay  fantastic  passion  upon  a  diet  as  unsubstantial  as 


inoonHght ;  for,  if  thou  stcid'st  to-morrow  fair  in  re- 
putation as  ever  thou  wert,  she  whom  thou  lovest  will 
not  be  less  the  daughter  of  princes,  and  the  elected" 
bride  of  Saladin." 

"I  would  it  so  stood,"  said  the  Scot,  "and  if  I  did 
not" 

He  stopt  short,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  boast- 
ing, under  circumstances  wliich  did  not  permit  his 
being  put  to  the  test.  The  Saracen  smiled  as  he  con- 
cluded the  sentence. 

"  Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  Soldan  to  single  com- 
bat?" said  he. 

"Andifl  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haughtily,  "Sala- 
dui's  would  neither  be  the  first  nor  the  best  turban 
that  I  have  couched  lance  at." 

"Ay,  but  methinks  the  Soldan  misiht  regard  it  as 
t09  unequal  a  mode  of  periling  the  chance  of  a  royal 
bride,  and  the  event  of  a  great  war,"  said  the  Emir. 

"He  may  be  met  with  in  the  front  of  battle,"  said 
the  knight,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  ideas- wliich 
such  a  thought  inspired. 

"He  has  been  ever  found  there."  said  Ilderim; 
"  nor  is  it  his  wont  to  turn  his  horse  s  head  from  any 
brave  encounter. — But  it  was  not  of  the  Soldan  that 
I  meant  to  speak.  In  a  word,  if  it  will  content  thee 
to  be  placed  in  such  reputation  as  may  be  attained 
by  detection  of  the  thief  who  stole  the  Banner  of 
England,  I  can  put  thee  in  a  fair  way  of  achieving 
this  task— That  is,  if  thou  wilt  be  governed ;  for  what 
says  Lokman,  If  the  child  would  walk,  the  nurse 
must  lead  him— if  the  ignorant  would  understand, 
the  wise  must  instruct." 

"And  thou  art  wise, Ilderim,"  said  the  Scot,  "wise 
though  a  Saracen,  and  generous  though  an  infidel.  I 
have  witnessed  that  thou  art  both.  Take,,  then,  the 
guidance  of  this  matter :  and  so  thou  ask  nothing  of 
me  contrary  to  my  loyalty  and  my  Christian  faith,  I 
will  obey  thee  punctually.  Do  what  thou  hast  said, 
and  take  mv  life  when  it  is  accomplished." 

"  Listen  thou  to  me,  then,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  Thy 
noble  hound  is  now  recovered,  by  the  blessing  of  that 
divine  medicine  which  healeth  man  and  beast,  and 
by  his  sagacity  shall  those  who  assailed  him  be  dis- 
covered." 

"Ha !"  said  the  knight,— "methinks  I  comprehend 
thee— I  was  dull  not  to  think  of  this!" 

"But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir,  "hast  thou  any 
followers  or  retainers  in  the  camp  by  whom  the  ani- 
mal may  be  known '?" 

"I  dismissed,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "my  old  attend- 
ant, thy  patient,  with  a  varlet  that  waited  on  him,  at 
the  time  when  I  expected  to  suffer  death,  giving  him 
letters  for  my  friends  in  Scotland — there  are  none 
other  to  whom  the  dog  is  familiar.  But  then  myo\vn 
pers9n  is  well  known — my  very  speech  will  betray 
me,  in  a  camp  where  I  have  played  no  mean  part  for 
many  months." 

"  Both  he  and  thou  shall  be  disguised,  so  as  to 
escape  even  close  examination. — I  tell  thee,"  said 
the  Saracen,  "  that  not  thy  brotiier  in  arms — not 
thy  brother  in  blood— shall  discover  thee,  if  thou 
be  guided  by  mv  counsels.  Thou  hast  seen  me  do 
matters  more  difficult — he  that  can  call  the  dying 
from  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death,  can  easily 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  the  living.  But  marK 
me — there  is  still  the  condition  annexed  to  this  ser-, 
vice,  that  thou  deliver  a  letter  of  Saladin  to  the  niece 
of  the  Melech  Ric,  whose  name  is  as  difficult  to  our 
Eastern  tongue  and  lips,  as  her  beauty  is  delightful  to 
our  eyes." 

Sir  Kenneth  paused  before  he  answered,  and  the 
Saracen  observing  his  hesitation,  demanded  of  him, 
"  if  he  feared  to  undertake  this  message  7" 

"Xot  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  said 
Sir  Kenneth  ;  "I  do  but  pause  to  consider  whether  it 
consists  with  my  honour  to  liear  the  letter  of  the  Sol- 
dan, or  with  that  of  the  Lady  Edith  to  receive  it  fi-om 
a  heathen  prince." 

"By  the  head  of  Mohammed,  and  by  the  honom 
of  a  soldier — bv  the  toinb  at  j\lecca.  and  by  the 
soul  of  niy  father,"  said  the  Emir,  "  I  swear  to' 
thee  that  the  letter  is  written  in  all  honour  and  res- 
pect. The  song  of  the  nightingale  will  sooner  blight 
the  rose-bowtr  she  loves,  than  will  the  words  of  the 
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Koldan  ofiend  the  ears  of  the  lovely  kinswoman  of 
England." 

"Tlieii,"  said  the  knight,  "I  will  bear  the  Soldan's 
letter  faithfully,  as  it  I  were  his  born  vassal ;— under- 
standing that  beyond  this  simple  act  of  service, 
winch  I  will  render  with  fidelity,  from  me  of  all  men 
he  can  least  expect  mediation  or  advice  in  this  his 
slianse  love-suit." 

"  S:dadin  is  noble,"  answered  the  Emir,  "and  will 
not  spur  a  generous  horse  to  a  leap  which  he  cannot 
achieve. — Come  with  me  to  niy  tent,"  he  added,  "  and 
thou  shah  be  presently  equipped  with  a  disguise  as 
unsearcliable  as  midnight;  so  thou  may'st  walk  the 
camp  of  the  Nazarenes  as  if  thou  hadst  on  thv  linger 
the  signet  of  Giaougi."* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
A  prain  of  dust 
goiline  our  cup,  will  make  our  sense  reject 
Fasti(liou.-<ly  tlic  drsurht  which  «e  did  thirst  for  ; 
A  rusted  iinil,  placed  near  the  faithful  compass, 
■\Viil  sway  It  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  argosy. 
Evin  this  small  cause  of  anpor  and  disgust 
■Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  'niongsl  princes, 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes.— r/i«  Crusade. 

The  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the 
Ethiopian  slave  really  was,  with  what  purpose  he  had 
Sought  Richard's  camp,  and  wherefore  and  with  what 
hope  he  now  stood  close  to  the  person  of  that  mo- 
narch, as,  surrounded  by  his  valiant  peers  of  England 
and  Normandy,  Coeur  de  Lion  stood  on  the  summit 
of  Saint  George's  iMount,  with  the  Banner  of  England 
Ly  his  side,  borne  by  the  most  goodly  person  in  the 
army,  being  his  own  natural  brother.  William  with 
the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  offspring  of 
Henry  the  Second's  amour  with  the  celebrated  Rosa- 
mond of  Woodstock. 

From  several  expressions  in  the  King's  conversa- 
tion With  jVeville  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Nubian 
was  left  in  anxious  doubt  w'hethcr  his  disguise  had 
not  been  penetrated,  especially  as  that  the  King  seem- 
ixl  to  be  aware  in  what  manner  the  agency  of  the 
dog  was  expected  to  discover  the  thief  who  stole  the 
banner,  although  the  circumstance  of  such  an  ani- 
niaVs  Having  been  wounded  on  the  occasion,  had 
been  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's  presence.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  King  continued  to  treat  him  in  no 
other  manner  than  his  exterior  required,  the  Nubian 
remained  uncertain  whether  he  was  or  was  not  dis- 
coveied,  and  determined  not  to  throw  his  disguise 
aside  voluntarily. 

Mean  while,  the  powers  of  the  various  Crusading 
princes,  arrayed  under  their  royal  and  princely  lead- 
ers, swept  in  long  order  around  the  base  of  the  little 
mound;  and  as  Those  of  each  dittlirent  country  pass- 
ed by,  their  commanders  advanced  a  step  or  two  up 
the  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy  to  Richard  and 
.    the   Standard   of  England,   "in   sign  of  regard  and 
j    amity,"   as  the  protocol  of  the  ceremony  heedfully 
,   expressed  it,  "not  of  subjection  or  vassalage."    The 
,   spiritual  dignitaries,  who  in  those  days  veiled  not 
j    their  bonnets  to  created  being,  bestowed  on  the  King 
andjiis  symbol  of  command  their  blessing  instead  of 
',   rendering  obeisance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and.  diminished  as 
they  were  by  so  many  causes,  appeared  still  an  iron 
,  ho6t,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  Palestine  might  seem 
I  an  easy   task.    The   soldiers,  inspired  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  united  strength,  sal  erect  in  their  steel 
saddles,  while  it  seemed  that  the  trumpets  sounded 
,  more  cheerfully  shrill,  and  the  steeds,  refreshed  by 
rest  and  provender,  chafed  on  the  bit,  and  trode  the 
ground  more  proudly.    On  they  passed,  troop  after 
troop,  banners  waving,  spears  glancing,  plumes  dan- 
cine,  m  long  perspective — a  host  composed  of  differ- 
ent nations,  complexions,  languages,  arms,  and  ap- 
pearanceo,  but  all  fired,  for  tlFe  tune,  with  the  holy 
yet  romantic  purpose  of  rescuing  the  distressed  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  from  Iter  thraldom,  and  redeeming  the 
;  Bacred  earth,  which  more  than  mortal  had  trodden, 
•from  the  yoke  of  the  unbelieving  Pagan.     Ar.d  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if,  in  other  circumstances,  tlie 
fKcies  of  courtesy  rendered  to  the  King  of  England  by 
•  Perhapi  the  same  with  Gygcs. 


\ 


so  many  warriors  froi.i  whom  he  claimed  nc  natural 
allegiance,  had  in  it  something  that  might  have  been 
thought  Lumiliating,  yet  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
war  was  so  fitted  to  his  pre-enuneiitly  chivalruus 
character,  and  renowned  feats  in  arms,  that  claims, 
which  nnght  elsewhere  have  been  urged,  were  there 
forgotten;  and  the  brave  did  willing liomage  to  the 
bravest,  in  an  expedition  where  the  most  undaunted 
and  energetic  courage  was  necessary  to  success. 

The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about  halt 
way  up  the  Mount,  a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  which  left  his  manly  features  exposed  to 
public  view,  as  with  cool  and  considerate  eye,  he  pe- 
rused each  rank  as  it  passed  him,  and  returned  the 
salutation  of  the  leaders.  His  tunic  was  of  sky- 
coloured  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  his 
hose  of  crimson-silk,  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold.  By 
liis  side  stood  the  seeming  Ethiopian  slave,  holding 
the  noble  dog  in  a  leash,  such  as  was  used  m  wood- 
craft. It  was  a  circumstance  which  attracted  no 
notice,  for  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  had 
introduced  black  slaves  into  their  household,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  barbarous  splendour  of  the  Saracens.  Cvei 
the  Kinir's  head  streamed  the  large  folds  of  the  banner, 
and,  as  he  looked  to  it  from  time  to  tinie,  he  seemed 
to  regard  a  ceremony,  indifferent  to  himself  person- 
allv,  as  important,  \vhen  conside'-ed  as  atoning  an 
indignity  offered  to  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In 
the  background,  and  on  the  very  summit  of  the  ]VIount, 
a  wooden  turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the 
Queen  Berengaria  and  the  principal  ladies  of  thu 
court.  To  this  the  King  looked  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
Nubian  and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders 
approached,  as,  from  circumstances  of  previous  ill- 
will  he  suspected  of  being  accessary  to  the  theft  of 
the  standard,  or  whom  he  judged  capable  of  a  crime  so 
mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  approached  at  the  head  of  his 
splendid  troops  of  Gallic  chivalry — nay,  he  anticipated 
the  motions  of  the  French  King,  by  descending  the 
Mount  as  the  latter  came  up  tlie  ascent,  so  that  they 
met  in  the  middle  space,  and  blended  their  greetings 
so  gracefully,  that  it  appeared  they  met  in  fraternal 
equality.  The  sight  of  the  two  greatest  princes  in 
Europe,  in  rank  at  once  and  power,  thus  publicly 
avowing  their  concord,  called  forth  bursts  of  thunder-; 
ing  acclaim  from  the  Crusading  host  at  many  miles' 
distance,  and  made  the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  de- 
sert alarm  the  camp  of  Saladin  with  intelligence, 
that  the  army  of  the  Christians  was  in  motion.  Yet 
who  but  the  Kin^  of  kings  can  read  the  hearts  of 
monarchs  7  Unaer  this  smooth  show  of  courtesy, 
Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicipn  against 
Philip,  and  Philip  meditated  withdrawinghiniself  and 
his  host  from  the  army  of  the  Cross,  and  having 
Richard  to  accomplish  or  fail  in  the  enterprise  with 
his  own  iinassistecl  forces. 

Richard's  demeanour  was  different  when  the  dark- 
armed  knights  and  squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry 
approached— men  with  countenances  bronzed  to  Asia- 
tic blackness  by  the  suns  of  Palestine,  and  the  admi- 
rable state  of  whose  horses  and  appointments  far 
surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest  troops  of  France 
and  England.  The  King  cast  a  hasty  glance  aside, 
but  the  Nubian  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog  sat 
at  his  feet,  watching,  with  a  sagacious  yet  pleased 
look,  the  ranks  which  now  passed  before  them.  The 
King's  look  turned  again  on  the  chivalrous  Templars, 
as  the  Grand  Master,  availing  himself  of  his  mingled 
character,  bestowed  his  benediction  on  Richard  as  a 
priest,  instead  of  doing  him  reverence  as  a  militarj 
leader. 

"The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  tha 
monk  upon  me,"  said  Richard  to  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. "  But,  Longsword.  we  will  let  it  pass.  A 
punctilio  must  not  lose  Christendom  the  services  oi 
these  experienced  lances,  because  their  victories  have 
rendered  them  overweening. — Lo  you,  here  comes  our 
valiant  adversary,  the  Duke  of  Austria— maik  his 
manner  and  bearing,  Longsword — and  thou,  Nubian, 
let  the  hound  have  full  view  of  him.  By  Heaven,  h* 
brings  his  buffoons  along  with  him  !" 
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In  fiTl,  wheth.  r  r-o,;i  liabit,  or,  which  is  more  Hkely,  I  thou  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  Stradiots,  and  thy  black 


to  iiiiini:ite  coiirei.-.p.'  of  the  ceremonial  he  was  about 
to  comply  with,  L°o.-^old  was  attended  by  his  spruch- 
sfjrcchcr  and  hisjestei',  and.  as  he  advanced  towards 
Richard,  he  wliiitk'd  in  what  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indificrent  manner,  though  his  heavy 
features  evinced  the  sullenness,  mi.xed  with  the  fear, 
with  which  a  truant  sclioolhoy  may  be  seen  to  ap- 
pj'oach  his  master.  As  t!ie  reluctant  dignitary  made, 
with  discomposed  and  sulky  look,  t!ie  obeisance  re- 
quired, the  spiiich-sprccher  shook  his  batoon,  and  [iro- 
claimed,  like  a  herald,  that,  in  what  he  was  now 
doing,  tiie  Archduke  of  Ausrria  was  not  to  be  held 
derogating  from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  sove- 
reign prince;  to  which  the  jester  answered  with  a 
sonorous  amen,  which  provoked  much  laughter 
among  the  bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the  Nubian 
and  his  dog;  but  the  former  moved  not,  nor  did  the 
latter  straai  at  the  L-ash,  so  that  Richard  said  to  the 
slave  with  some  scorn,  "Tliy  success  in  this  enter- 
prise, my  sable  friend,  even  thougii  thou  hast  brought 
thy  hound's  sagacity  to  back  thine  own,  will  not,  I 
(car,  place  thee  high  in  the  rank  of  wizards,  or  much 
augment  thy  merits  towards  our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  lowly 
obeisance. 

Mean  time  the  troops  of  the  I^Iarquis  of  Montserrat 
ne.xt  passed  in  order  before  the  King  of  England. 
That  powerful  and  wily  baron,  to  make  the  greater 
display  of  his  forces,  had  divided  them-  into  two 
bodies.  At  the  head  of  the  first,  consisting  of  his 
vassals  and  followers,  and  levied  from  his  Syrian  pos- 
sessions, came  his  brother  Engiicrrand,  and  he  him- 
self followed,  leading  on  a  gallant  band  of  twelve 
hundred  Stradiots,  al:ind  of  light  cavalry  raised  by 
the  Venetians  in  their  Dalmatian  possessions,  and  of 
which  they  had  intrusted  the  command  to  the  Mar- 
quis, with  whom  the  republic  had  many  bonds  of  con- 
ne.xion.  These  Stradiots  were  clothed  in  a  fashion 
partly  European,  but  partaking  chiefly  of  the  Eastern 
fashion.  Tliey  wore,  indeed,  short  hauberks,  but  had 
over  them  parti-coloured  tunics  of  rich  stuffs,  with 
large  wide  pantaloons  and  half-boots.  On  their 
heads  were  straight  upright  caps,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greeks,  and  they  carried  small  round  targets, 
bows  and  arrows,  cimeiers,  and  poniards.  They  were 
mounlcd  on  horses,  carefully  selected,  and  well  main- 
tained at  tiie  e.vpense  of  the  State  of  Venice  ;  their 
saddles  and  appointnients  resembled  those  of  the 
Turks,  and  they  rode  in  the  same  manner,  with  short 
stirrups  and  upon  a  high  seat.  These  trooiis  were  of 
great  use  in  skirmishing  with  the  Arabs,  though  un- 
able to  engage  in  close  combat,  like  the  iron-shcathed 
men-at-arms  of  Vv'estern  and  Northern  Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Conrade,  in  the  same 
garb  with  the  Stradiots,  but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he 
seemed  to  blaze  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  milk- 
white  plume  fastened  in  his  cap  by  a  clasp  of  dia- 
monds, sci'ined  tall  enough  to  sweep  the  clouds.  The 
noble  steed  which  he  reined  bounded  and  caracoled, 
and  dist)layed  his  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner  which 
might  have  troubled  a  less  admirable  horseman  than 
the  Jiarciuis,  who  gracefully  ruled  him  with  the  one 
hand,  while  theotherdisplaved  the  batoon,  whosepre- 


sliadow  attending  thee  as  usual,  whether  the  sua 
shines  or  not! — May  not  one  ask  thee  whether  the 
rule  of  the  troops  remains  with  the  shadow  or  the 
substance?" 

Conrade  was  commencing  his  reply  with  a  smile, 
when  Roswal,  the  noble  hound,  uttering  a  furiou.»» 
and  savage  yell,  sprang  forward.  The  Nubian,  at  the 
same  lime,  slipped  the  leash,  and  the  bound,  rushing 
on,  leapt  upon  Conrade's  noble  charger,  and  scizir.g 
the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  pulled  him  down  from  the 
saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling  on  the  sand, 
and  the  frightened  horse  fled  in  wild  career  througii 
the  camp. 

"Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quany,  1 
warrant  him"— said  the  King  to  the  Nubian,  "and  I 
vow  to  Saint  George  he  is  a  stag  of  ten  tynes  I — 
Pluck  the  dog  off;  lest  he  throttle  him." 

The  Ethiopian,  accordingly,  though  not  withoul 
difficulty,  disengaged  the  dog  from  Conrade,  and 
fastened  him  up,  still  highly  e.'icited,  and  struggling 
in  the  leash.  Mean  while  many  crowded  to  the 
spot,  especially  followers  of  Conrade,  and  officers 
of  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw  their  leader  lie 
gazing  wildly  on  the  sky,  raised  him  up  annd  a  tu- 
multuary cry  of— "Cut  the  slave  and  his  hound  to 
pieces!" 

Kut  the  voice  of  Richard,  loud  and  sonorous,  was' 
heard  clear  above  all  other  e.\clamations — "Hedies^ 
the  death  who  injures  the  hound  !  He  hath  but  done' 
his  duty,  after  the  sagacity  with  which  God  and  na- 
ture have  end  ■='■'."•1  the  brave  animal. — Stand  forward 
for  a/alse  traii.'ir,  thou  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat!   I  impeach  thee  of  treason." 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up, 
and  Conrade,  vexation,  and  shame,  and  confusion 
struggling  with  passion  in  his  manner  and  voice,  ex- 
claimed, "What  means  this? — VViih  what  am  I 
charged  ? — Why  this  base  usage,  and  these  reproach- 
ful terms? — Is  this  the  league  of  concord  which  Eng- 
land renewed  hut  so  lately?" 

"Are  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  hares  or 
deers  in  the  eyes  of  King  Richard,  th°t  he  should  slip 
hounds  on  them?"  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 

"It  must  be  some  singular  accident — some  fatal 
mistake"— said  Philip  of  France,  who  rode  up  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Archbishop  : 
of  Tyre. 

"A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens,"  cried  Henry  of  j 
Champagne—"  It  were  well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  and  i 
put  the  slave  to  the  tojture." 

"  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Richard. 
"as  he  loves  his  own  life!— Conrade,  stand  forth,  ai 
thou  darest,  and  deny  the  accusation  which  this  mutpfj 
animal   hath  in   his  noble  instinct  brought  again^ 
thee,  of  injury  done  to  him,  and  foul  scorn  to  Eng- 
land ?" 

"  I  never  touched  the  banner,"  said  Conrade,  liastily. 

"Thy  words  betray  thee,  Conrade!"  said  Richard; 
"for  how  didst  thou  know,  save  from  conscious  guilt, 
that  the  question  is  concerning  the  banner?" 

"Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  in  turmoil  on 
that  and  no  other  score?"  answered  Conrade;  "and 


domina!icyovcrtheranks  wliich  heledseemedequally    dost  thou  impute  to  a  prince  and  an  ally  a  crime, 
absolute.    Yet  his  authority  over  the  Stratliots  was  i  which,  after  all,  was  probably  committed  by  so.mfi 


more  in  show  than  in  substance;  for  tiiero  paced  be 
side  liirn,  on  an  ambling  palfrcv  of  sobeirst  mood,  a 
lutle  old  man,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  without 
heard  or  mustaches,  and  having  an  appearance  alto- 
gether mean  and  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
the  blaze  of  splendour  arountl  him.  But  this  mean- 
looking  old  man  was  one  of  those  deputies  whom  the 
V'enetiau  government  sent  into  camps  to  ovei;look  the 
conduct  of  the  generals  to  whom  the  leading  was 
consigned,  and  to  maintain  that  jealous  system  of 
i-.spialand  control  which  had  long  distinguished  the 
policy  of  the  republic. 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humour, 
liad  attaiaed  a  certain  degree  of  favour  with  him,  no 
sooner  was  come  within  his  ken  than  the  King  of 
luiglaiui  descended  o  step  or  two  to  meet  him,  ex- 
nluiniing,   ot   the  same  time,  "Ha,  Lord  Marquis, 


paltry  felon  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  th.read?  Of' 
wouliist  ihoM  now  impeach  a  confederate  on  thecredil 
of  a  dog?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  a: 
that  Philip  of  France  inteiposed. 

"Princes  and  nobles,"  he  said,  "you  speak  in  pre- 
sence of  those  whose  swords  will  soon  be  at  th* 
throats  of  each  other,  if  they  hear  their  leaders  a 
siicli  terms  together.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  ui 
draw  ofi;  cacli  his  own  troops,  into  their  sefiarati 
quarters,  and  ourselves  meet  an  hour  hence  in  tin 
Pavilion  of  Council,  to  take  some  order  in  this  nev 
state  of  confusion." 

"Content,"  said  King  Richard,  "though  I  shoulr 
have  liked  to  have  interrogated  that  caitiff  while  hi 
gay  doublet  was  yet  besmirched  with  sand — But  tli 
pleasure  of  France  shall  be  ours  in  this  matter." 
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The  leaders  separated  as  was  proposed,  each  prince 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces;  and 
then  was  heard  on  all  sides  the  crying  of  war-cries, 
and  the  sounding  of  Erathenng- notes  upon  bugles  and 
trumpet*  by  which  tTie  difterent  stragglers  were  sum- 
moned to  their  prince's  banner;  and  the  troops  were 
shortly  seen  in  motion,  each  taking  different  routes 
through  the  camp  to  their  own  quarters.  But  although 
any  immediate  act  of  violence  was  thus  prevented, 
yet  tlie  accident  which  had  taken  place  dwelt  on  every 
mind ;  and  those  foreigners,  who  had  tiiat  morning 
hailed  I-lichard  as  the  worthiest  to  lead  their  army, 
now  resumed  their  prejudices  against  his  pride  and 
:.'itole.';ance,  while  the  English,  conceiving  the  honour 
of  their  countrv  connected  with  the  quarrel,  of  which 
various  reports  had  gone  about,  considered  the  natives 
of  other  countries  jealous  of  the  fame  of  England 
and  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undermine  it  hy  the 
meanest  arts  of  intrigue.  Many  and  various  were  the 
rumours  spread  upon  the  occasion,  and  tliere  was  one 
which  averred  that  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  the  tumult,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  swooned. 

The  Council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hoi.ir. 
Conrade  had  in  the  mean  while  laid  aside  his  dis- 
honoured dress,  and  with  it  the  shame  and  confusion 
which,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  promptitude,  had  at 
first  overwhelmed  him,  owing  to  the  strangeness  of 
the  accident,  and  suddenness  of  the  accusation.  He 
was  now  robed  like  a  prince,  and  entered  the  coun- 
cil-chamber attended  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the 
Grand  Masters  both  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  .John,  and  several  other  potentates,  who 
made  a  show  of  supporting  hirii  and  defending  his 
cause,  chiefly  perhaps  from  political  motives,  or  be- 
cause they  themselves  nourished  a  personal  enmity 
against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favour  of  Conrade 
was  far  from  influencing  the  King  of  England.  He 
entered  the  Council  wilh  his  usual  indillerence  of 
manner,  and  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  just 
alighted  from  horseback.  He  cast  a  careless  and 
somewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who  had 
with  studied  atfcctation  arranged  themselves  around 
Conrade,  as  if  owning  his  cause,  and  in  the  most 
direct  terms  charged  "Conrade  of  Montserrat  with 
having  stolen  the  Banner  of  England,  and  wounded 
the  faithful  animal  who  stood  in  its  defence. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite,  as 
he  e.vipressed  himself,  of  man  and  bmte,  kin"  or  dog, 
avouched  his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

"Brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  willingly 
assumed  the  character  of  muderatorof  the  assemlSly, 
"this  is  an  unusual  impeachn.'ent.  We  do  not  hear 
you  avouch  your  own  knowledge  of  this  matter,  far- 
ther than  your  belief  resting  upon  the  demeanour  of 
this  hounci  towards  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat. 
Surely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  prince  should  bear 
hiinout  against  the  barking  of  a  cur  '?" 

"Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  "recollect  that 
the  Almightj',  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of 
our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a 
nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets 
neither  friend  nor  foe — remembers,  and  with  accuracy, 
both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a  share  of  man's 
intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's  falsehood.  You 
may  bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or 
a  witness  to  take  life  by  false  accusation  ;  but  you 
cannot  make  a  hound  tear  his  benefactor — he  is  the 
friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly  incurs  his  en- 
■  mity.  Dress  yonder  ]\Iaiquis  in  what  peacock-robes 
you  will— disguise  his  appearance— alter  his  com- 
plexion wit  li  drugs  and  washes — hide  him  amidst  a 
hundred  men— I  will  yet  pawn  my  sceptre  that  the 
hound  detects  him.  and  expresses  his  resentmen;,  as 
you  have  this  day  beheld.  This  is  no  new  incident, 
although  a  strange  one.  Murderers  and  robbers  have 
been,  ere  now,  convicted,  and  suffered  death  undersuch 
evidence,  and  men  have  said  that  the  finger  of  God 
was  in  it.  In  thine  own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon 
'Buch  an  occasion,  the  matter  was  tried  by  a  solemn 
duel  betwixt  ine  man  and  the  dog,  as  appellant  and 
defrndant  in  a  challenge  of  murder.  The  dog  was 
victorious,  the  man  was  punished,  and  the  crime  was 
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confessed.  Credit  mc,  royal  brother,  that  hidden 
crimes  have  often  been  brought  to  light  by  the  testi- 
mony even  of  inanimate  substances,  not  to  mention 
animals  far  inferior  in  instinctive  sagacity  to  the  dog, 
who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  our  race." 

"  Such  a  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal  brother,'' 
answered  Philip,  "and  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our 
predecessors,  to  whom  God  be  gracious.  But  it  was 
in  the  olden  time,  nor  can  we  hold  it  a  precedent 
fitting  for  this  occasion.  The  defendant  in  that  case 
was  a  private  gentleman,  of  small  rank  or  respect ; 
his  oflensive  weapons  were  only  a  club,  his  defensive 
a  leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot  degrade  a  prince 
to  the  disgrace  of  using  such  rude  arms,  or  to  tho 
ignominy  of  such  a  combat." 

"  I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King  Rich- 
ard ;  "  it  were  foul  play  to  hazard  the  good  hound's 
life  against  that  of  such  a  double-faced  traitor  as  lhi3 
Conrade  hath  proved  himself.  But  there  lies  our  ovvn 
glove — we  appeal  him  to  the  combat  in  respect  of  the 
evidence  we  brought  forth  against  him.  A  king,  at 
least,  is  more  than  the  mate  of  a  marquis." 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seize  on  the  pledge 
which  Richard  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly, 
and  King  Philip  had  time  to  reply,  ere  the  Maiqu]3 
made  a  motion  to  lift  the  glove. 

"  A  king,"  said  he  of  France,  "  is  as  much  more 
than  n  match  for  the  Marquis  Conrade,  as  a  dog 
would  be  less.  Roval  Richard,  this  cannot  be  per- 
mitted. You  are  the  leader  of  our  expedition— the 
sword  and  buckler  of  Christendom." 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Vene- 
tian proveditore,  "  until  the  King  of  England  shall 
have  repaid  the  fiftv  thousand  bezants  which  he  ia 
indebted  to  the  republic.  It  is  enough  to  be  threatened 
M'ith  loss  of  our  debt,  should  our  debtor  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  pagans,  without  the  addidonal  risk  of  his 
being  slain  in  brawls  amongst  Christians,  concerning 
dogs  and  banners." 

''And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  F^irl 
of  Salisburv,  "  protest  in  my  turn  against  my  royal 
brother  periling  his  life,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
people  of  England,  in  such  a  cause.— Here,  noble 
brother,  receive  back  your  glove,  and  think  only  as  if 
(he  wind  had  blown'it  from  your  hand.  Mine  shall 
lie  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son,  though  with  the  bar 
sinister  on  his  shield,  is  at  least  a  match  for  this  mar 
moset  of  a  marquis.' 

"  Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Conrade,  "I  will  not 
accept  of  King  Richard's  defiance,  lie  hath  been 
chosen  our  leader  against  the  Saracens,  and  if  his 
conscience  can  answer  the  accusation  of  provoking 
an  ally  to  the  field  on  a  quarrel  so  frivolous,  rnine,  at 
least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  accepting  it. 
But  touching  his  bastard  brother,  William  of  Wood- 
stock, or  against  anv  other  who  shall  adopt,  or  shall 
dare  to  stand  godfather  to  this  most  false  charge,  I 
■will  defend  my  honour  in  the  lists,  and  prove  who- 
soever impeaches  it  a  false  liar." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Jlontserrat,"  said  the  Archbishop 
of  Tvre,  "hath  spoken  like  a  wise  and  moderate  gen- 
tleman ;  and  methinks  this  controversy  might,  with- 
out dishonour  to  anv  party,  end  at  this  point." 

"  Methinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  the  King 
of  France,  "  provided  King  Richard  will  recall  his 
accusation,  as  made  upon  over  slight  grounds." 

"Philip  of  France,"  answered  Cceur  de  Lion,  "m7 
words  shall  never  do  my  thoughs  so  much  injury. 
I  have  charsed  vonder  Conrade  as  a  thief,  who,  under 
cloud  of  night, 'stole  from  its  place  the  emblem  of 
England's  disnitv.  I  still  believe  and  charge  him  to 
be  such  ;  and  when  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  com- 
bat, doubt  not  that,  since  Conrade  declines  to  meet  us 
in  person,  I  will  find  a  champion  to  appear  in  support 
of  my  challenge  ;  for  thou,  William,  must  not  thru.>t 
thy  long  swor^  into  this  quarrel  without  our  special 
license." 

"  Since  my  rank  makes  me  arbiter  in  this  mpsi 
unhappy  matter,"  said  Philip  of  France.  "I  appoint 
the  fifth  day  from  hence  for  the  decision  tnereof,  bv 
wav  of  combat,  according  to  knightly  usage-^-RicharJ, 
King  of  England,  to  appear  by  his  champion  as  ap- 
pellant, and  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  in  his 
own  person,  as  defendant.  Yet  I  own.  I  know  ■aoi 
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uhfip  to  find  neutral  ground  wliere  such  a  quarrel 
liiay  be  fought  out ;  foV  it  must  not  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  camp,  where  the  soldiers  would  make 
faction  on  the  difT'rent  sides." 

"It  were  well,"  said  Richard,  "to  apply  to  the 
generosity  of  the  royal  Siladin,  since,  heathen  as  he 
IS,  I  have  never  known  knight  more  fulfilled  of  noble- 
ness, or  to  whose  good  faith  we  may  so  peremptorily 
intrust  ourselves.  I  speak  thus  for  those  who  may 
bfe  doubtful  of  mishap— for  myself,  wherever  I  see  my 
foe,  I  make  that  spot  my  battle-ground." 

"  Ee  it  so,"  said  Philip  ;  "  we  will  make  this  mat- 
ter known  to  Saladin,  although  it  be  showing  to  an 
»nemy  the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  we  would 
willinglv  hide  from  even  ourselves,  were  it  possible. 
Meanwhile,  I  dismiss  this  assembly,  and  charge  you 
a!!,  as  Christian  men  and  noble  knights,  that  ye  let 
this  unhappy  feud  breed  no  farther  brawling  in  the 
camp,  but  regard  '■'t  as  a  thing  solemnly  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  to  whom  each  of  you  should 
prav  that  he  will  dispo.se  of  victory  in  the  combat 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  quarrel ;  and  therewith 
may  His  will  be  done  !" 

'■'Amen,  amen  !"  was  answered  on  all  sides;  while 
the  Ten:plar  whispered  the  Marquis,  "  Conrade,  wilt 
thou  not  add  a  petition  to  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  the  dog,  as  the  Psalmist  hath  itT' 

"Peace,  ihou !"  replied  t lie  Marquis;  "  there  is 

a  revealing  demon  abroad,  which  may  report,  amongst 
other  tidiiigs.  how  far  thou  dost  carry  the  motto  of 
thv  order — Fcriatur  Leo." 

"  Thou  wilt  stand  tlie  brunt  of  challengeT'  said  the 
Templar. 

"  Doubt  me  not,"  said  Conrade.  "I  would  not,  in- 
deed, have  willingly  met  the  iron  arm  of  Richard  him- 
self, and  1  shame  not  to  confess  that  I  rejoice  to  be 
free  of  his  encounter.  But,  from  his  bastard  brother 
downward,  the  man  breathes  not  in  his  ranks  ;vhoni 
I  fenr  to  meet." 

"It  is  well  you  are  so  confident,"  continued  the 
Templar;  "and  in  that  case,  the  fangs  of  yonder 
hound  have  done  more  to  dissolve  this  league  of 
princes,  than  either  thy  devices,  or  the  dagger  o[  the 
Charei;ite.  Seest  thou  how,  under  a  brow  studiously 
overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  the  satisfaction 
whi'^h  he  feels  at  thcprospect  of  release  from  the  alli- 
ance which  sat  so  heavy  on  him  1  ]Mark  how  Henry 
of  Champagne  smiles  to  himself,  like  a  sparkling 
goblet  of  his  own  wine — and  see  the  chuckling  delight 
of  Austria,  who  thinks  his  quarrel  is  about  to  be 
avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble  of  his  own.  Hush, 
he  approaches. — A  most  grievous  chance,  most  royal 
Austria,   that   these    breaches  in  the  walls  of  our 
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"  If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"I  would  it  were  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  each  were 
safe  at  home  I — I  speak  this  in  confidence." 

"But,"  said  the  iNIarquis  of  Montserrat,  "to  think 
this  disunion  should  be  made  bv  the  hands  of  Kinj' 
Richard,  for  whose  pleasure  we  have  been  contented 
10  endure  so  much,  and  to  whom  we  have  been  as 
submissive  as  slaves  to  a  master,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  use  his  valour  against  our  enemies,  instead  of 
exercising  it  upon  our  friends  !" 

"  I  see  not  that  he  is  so  much  more  valorous  than 
others,"  said  the  Archduke.     "  1  believe,  had  the  noble 
.Marquis  met  him  in  the  lists,  he  would  have  had  the 
better;  for,   though  the  islander  deals  heavy  blows 
with  the  polc-a.xe,  he  is  not  so  very  dexterous  with 
ih.e  lance.    I  should  have  cared  little  to  have  met  him 
myself  on  our  old  quarrel,  had  the  weal  of  Christen- 
om  permitted  to  sovereign  princes  to  breathe  them- 
ielves  in  the  lists — And  iif  thou  desirest  it,  noble  Mar- 
quis, I  will  myself  be  your  godfather  in  this  combat." 
"And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 
"  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent, 
fioble  sirs,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  we'll  speak  of  this 
Pdsiness,  over  some  right  nicrenstein. 
Thf^v  entcrea  together  accordingly. 
"What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks  to- 
tfr-thcr?"  said  Jonas  Schwanker  to  his  companion,  the 
tpruch-sprecher,  who  had  used  the  freedom  to  press 
nigh  to  his  master  when  the  council  was  dismis.sed, 
wliile  the  jester  waited  at  a  more  respectful  distance. 


"Servant  of  Folly,"  taid  the  spruch-sprecher,  "mo- 
derate thy  curiosity — it  beseems  not  that  I  should  tell 
to  thee  the  counsels  of  our  master." 

"Man  of  wisdom,  you  mistake,"  answered  Jonas; 
"we  are  both  the  constant  attendants  on  oiTi-  patron, 
aiid  it  concerns  us,  alike  to  know  whether  thou  or  I 
—Wisdom  or  Folly— have  the  deeper  interest  in 
him."     ' 

"  He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  the  sprurh- 
sprecher,  "and  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  he  wa? 
aweary  of  these  wars,  and  would  be  glad  he  was  safe 
at  home.'' 

"That  is  a  drawn  cast,  and  counts  for  nothing  in 
the  game,"  said  the  jester;  "it  was  most  wise  to 
think  thus,  but  gioat  folly  to  tell  it  to  others— pro- 
ceed." 

"  Ha,  hern  !"  said  the  spruch-sprecher ;  "  he  next 
said  to  them,  that  Richard  was  not  more  valorous 
than  others,  or  over  dexterous  in  the  tilt-yard." 

"Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker;  "this 
was  egregious  folly.     What  next?" 

"Nay,  1  am  something  oblivious,"  replied  the  man 
of  wisdom — "  he  invited  them  to  a  goblet  of  nieren- 
steiv." 

"That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas, 
"  thou  may'st  mark  it  to  thy  credit  in  tTie  mean  time; 
but  an  he  drink  too  much,  as  is  most  likely,  I  will 
have  it  pass  to  mine.    Any  thing  more  ?" 

"  Nothing  worth  mcmorv,"  answered  the  orator, 
"  only  he  wished  he  had  taken  the  occasion  to  meet 
Richard  in  the  lists." 

"Out  upon  it— out  upon  it !"  said  Jonas — "this  is 
such  dotage  of  folly,  that  I  am  well  nigh  ashamed  ot 
winning  the  game  by  it — Ne'ertheless,  fool  os  he  its. 
we  will  follow  him,  most  sage  spruch-sprecher,  ana 
have  our  share  of  the  wine  of  nicrenstein." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Yet  flii.s  inconstancy  i.s  .such,  ■ 

As  tliDU,  too,  Shalt  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  love,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more.— Montrose's  Lines. 

When  King  Richard  returned  to  his  tent,  he  com- 
manded the  Niibian  to  be  brought  before  him.  He 
entered  with  his  usual  ceremonial  reverence,  and, 
having  prostrated  himself,  remained  standing  before 
the  Ki-ng,  in  the  atiitudeof  a  slave  awaiting  theordeis 
of  his  master.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  him,  that  the 
preservation  of  his  character  required  his  eyes  to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground,  since  the  keen  glance  with 
which  Richard  for  some  time  surveyed  him  in  si- 
lence, woidd,  if  fully  encountered,  have  been  difficult 
to  sustain. 

"  Thou  canst  well  of  wood-craft,"  said  the  King, 
after  a  pause,  "  and  hast  started  thy  game  and  brought 
him  to  bay,  as  ably  as  if  Tristrem  himself  had  taught 
thee.*  But  this  is  not  all — he  must  be  brought  down 
at  force.  I  myself  would  have  liked  to  have  levelled' 
my  hunting-spear  at  him.  There  are.  it  seems,  re- 
spects which  prevent  this.  Thou  art  about  to  returr 
to  the  camp  of  the  Soldan,  bearing  a  letter,  requirinf 
of  his  courtesy  to  appoint  neutral  ground  for  the  deec 
of  chivalry,  and.  should  it  consist  with  his  pleasiire 
to  concur  with  us  in  witnessing  it.  Now,  speakinj 
conjecturally,  we  think  thou  might'st  find  in  that  cami 
some  cavalier,  who,  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  his  owi 
augmentation  of  honour,  Mill  do  battle  with  this  sam^ 
traitor  of  I\Iontserrat  7" 

The  Nubian  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  ih 
King  with  a  look  of  eager  ardour;  then  raiiJcd  then 
to  Heaven  with  such  solemn  sratitudo,  that  the  wate 
soon  glistened  in  them— then Ijent  his  head,  as  affirm 
ing  what  Richard  desired,  and  resumed  his  usiu 
posture  of  submissive  attention. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  King;  "andlsee  thydesire  t 
oblige  me  in  this  matter.  And  herein,  I  must  need 
say,  lies  the  excellence  of  such  a  servan  t  as  thou,  wh 
hast  not  speech  either  to  debate  our  purpose,  or  ton 

•  A  universal  tradition  ascrihed  to  Sir  Tristrem,  famous  f 
his  love  of  the  fair  Uuron  Yscult— the  laws  conrernin?  the  pra 
tice  of  woodcraft,  or  vemrie.asi  it  was  called,  being  those  th 
related  to  tlie  rules  of  the  chase,  which  were  deertol  of  laui 
consuiiuer.CA'  during  the  middle  agci 
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lire  explanation  of  wiiat  we  have  determined.  An 
nglisli  serving-man,  in  thj'  place,  had  given  me  his 
)g<:etl  advice  to  trust  the  combat  with  some  good 
rice  of  my  household,  who,  from  my  brother  Long- 
vord  downwanls,  are  all  on  fire  to  do  battle  in  my 
luse;  and  a  chattering  Frenjhman  had  madea  thou- 
ind  attempts  to  discover  wherefore  I  lookfor  a  chain- 
on  from  the  camp  of  the  infidels.  But  thou,  niy 
lent  agent,  canst  do  mine  errand,  without  question- 
g  or  comprehending  it ;  with  thee  to  hear,  is  to 
)ey." 

A  bend  of  the  body,  and  a  genuflection,  were  the 
)propriate  answer  of  the  Ethiopian  to  these  observa- 
jns. 

"And  now  to  another  point,"  said  the  King,  and 
)eaking  suddenly  and  rapidly. — "Have  you  yet  seen 
dull  Plantagenet  T'  , 

The  mute  looked  up  as  in  the  act  of  being  about  to 
leak,— nay,  his  lips  had  begun  to  utter  a  distinct 
egative, — when  the  abortive  attempt  died  away  in 
le  impertect  murmurs  of  the  dumb. 
"Why,  lo  you  there!"  said  the  King.  "  The  very 
mnd  of  the  name  of  a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty  so 
irpassing  as  that  of  our  lovely  cousin,  seems  to  have 
3wer  enough  well  nigh  to  make  the  dumb  speak, 
k'hat  miracles  then  might  her  eye  work  upon  such  a 
abject !  I  will  make  the  experiment,  friend  slave. 
'hou  slialt  see  this  choice  beauty  of  our  court,  and 
0  the  errand  of  the  princely  Soldan." 
Again  a  joyful  glance— again  a  genuflection — but, 
s  he  arose,  the  King  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his 
!ioulder,  and  proceeded  with  stern  gravity  thus. — 
Let  me  in  one  thing  warn  you,  my  sable  envoy. 
'.ven  if  thou  shouldst  feel  that  the  kindly  influence 
f  her,  whom  thou  art  soon  to  behold,  should  loosen 
He  bonds  of  thy  tongue,  presently  imprisoned,  as  the 
ood  Soldan  expresses  it.  within  the  ivory  walls  of 
:s  castle,  beware  how  tnou  changest  thy  taciturn 
liaracier,  or  speakest  a  word  in  her  presence,  even  'f 
hy  powers  of  utterance  were  to  be  miraculously  re- 
tored.  Believe  me,  that  I  should  have  thy  tongue 
.xtracted  by  the  roots,  and  its  ivory  palace,  that  is,  I 
iresume,  its  range  of  teeth,  drawn  out  one  by  one. 
Vherefore,  be  wise  and  silent  still." 
The  i\'ub'''n,  so  soon  as  the  King  had  removed  his 
leavy  grasp  from  liis  shoulder,  bent  his  head,  and  laid 
lis  hand  on  his  lips,  in  token  of  silent  obedience. 

But  Richard   again    laid   his  hand  on  him  more 

jently,  and  added,  "  This  behest  we  lay  on  thee  as 

m  a  slave.    Wert  thou  knight  and  gentleman,  w-e 

A'ould  require  thine  honour  in  pledge'of  thy  silence, 

ivbich  is  one  especial  condiiion  of  our  present  ti-ust." 

The  Ethiopian  raised  his  body  proudly,  looked  full 

a  the  King,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  his  heart. 

Richard  tlien  summoned  his  chamberlain. 

"Go,  Neville,"  he  said,   "with  this  slave,  to  the 

ml  of  our  royal  consort,  and  say  it  is  our  pleasure 

hat  he  have  an   audience— a   private  audience^of 

■'Ur  cousin  Edith.    He  is  charged  with  a  commission 

)  her.    Thou  canst  show  him  the  way  also,  in  case 

'e requires  thy  guidance,  though  thou  may'st  have 

bserved  it   is  wonderful  how  familiar   he   already 

'eeins  to  be  with  the  purlieus  of  our  camp. — And 

10U,  too,  friend  Ethiop,"  the  King  continued,  "what 

lou  dost,  do  quickly,  and  return  hither  within  the 

■■'•"hour." 

'  -;and  discovered,"  thought  the  seeming  Nubian. 

11  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms,  he  followed 

:--•  nasty  stride  of  Neville  towards  the  tent  of  Queen 

erengaria. — "I  stand  undoubtedly  discovered  and 

afolded  to  King  Richard  ;  yet  I  cannot  perceive  that 

^s  resentment  IS  hot  against  me.    If  1  understand 

., 's  words,  and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  misinterpret 

■  em,  he  gives  me  a  noble  chance  of  redeeming  my 

')nour  upori  the  crest  of  this  false  Marquis,  whose 

lilt  I  read  in  his  craven  eye  and  quivering  lip,  when 

e  charge  was  made  against  him.— Roswal,  faith- 

llv  hast  thou  served  thy  master,  and  most  dearly 

•all  thy  wrong  be  avenged  !— But  what  is  the  mean- 

g  of  my  present  permission  to  look  upon  her,  whom 

.had  despaired  ever  to  see  again?— And  why,  or 

'     «•,  can  the  royal  Plantagenet  consent  that  I  should 

'  his  divine  kinswoman,  either  as  the  messenger  of 

heathen  Saladin,  or  as  the  guilty  exile  whom  he  so 
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lately  expelled  from  his  camp--his  audacious  avowal 
of  the  afteclion  which  is  his  pride,  being  the  greatest 
enhancement  of  his  guilt?  That  Richard  shoiild  eon- 
sent  to  her  receiving  a  letter  from  an  infidel  lover,  by 
the  hands  of  one  of  such  disproportioned  rank,  are 
either  of  them  circumstances  eciiially  incredible,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But 
Richard,  when  unmoved  by  his  heady  passions,  is 
liberal,  generous,  and  truly  noble,  and  as  such  I  will 
deal  witli  him,  and  act  according  to  his  instructions, 
direct  or  implied,  seeking  to  know  no  more  than  may 
gradually  unfold  itself  without  my  oflicious  inquiry. 
To  him  who  has  given  me  so  brave  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  my  tarnished  honour,  I  owe  acquiescence 
and  obedience,  and,  painful  as  it  may  be,  the  debt 
shall  be  paid.  And  yet," — thus  the  proud  swelling  of 
his  heart  farther  suggested, — "  Cceur  de  Lion,  as  he  ia 
called,  might  have  measured  the  feelings  of  others  by 
hi?  own.  I  urge  an  address  to  his  kinswoman!  / 
who  never  spoke  word  to  her  when  I  took  a  royal 
prize  from  her  jiand— when  I  was  accounted  not  the 
lowest  in  feats  of  chivalry  among  the  defenders  of 
the  Cross  !"  /approach  her  when  in  a  base  disguise, 
and  in  a  servile  habit— and,  alas !  when  my  actual 
condition  is  that  of  a  slave,  with  a  spot  of  dishonour 
on  that  which  was  once  my  shield  !  /  do  this  !  He 
little  knows  me.  Yet  I  thank  him  for  the  opportunity 
which  may  make  us  all  better  acquainted  with  each 
other." 

As  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion^  they  paused  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  pavilion. 

They  were  of  course  adniitted  by  the  guards,  and 
Neville  leaving  the  Nubian  in  a  small  apartment,  or 
antechamber,  whii  h  was  but  too  well  remembered 
by  him,  passed  into  that  which  was  used  as  the 
Queen's  presence-chamber.  He  communicated  his 
royal  master's  pleasure  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone 
of  voice,  very  different  from  the  bluntness  of  Thoma3 
de  Vau.x,  to  whom  Richard  was  every  thing,  and  the 
rest  of  the  court,  including  Berengaria  herself,  was 
nothing.  A  burst  of  laughter  followed  the  commu- 
nication of  his  errand. 

"And  what  like  is  the  Nubian  slave,  who  comes 
ambassador  on  such  an  errand  from  the  Soldan?— a 
Negro,  De  Neville,  is  he  not  ?"  said  a  female  voice, 
easily  recognised  for  that  of  Berengaria.  "A  Negro 
is  he  not,  De  Neville,  with  black  sKin,  a  head  curled 
like  a  ram's,  a  flat  nose,  and  blubber  lips — ha,  worthy 
Sir  Henry?" 

"Let  not  your  Grace  forget  the  shin-bones,"  said 
another  voice,  "  bent  outwards  like  the  edge  of  a 
Saracen  cimeter." 

"Rather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cupid,  since  he  comes 
upon  a  lover's  errand,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Gentle 
Neville,  thou  art  ever  prompt  to  pleasure  us  poor 
women,  wdio  have  so  little  to  pass  away  our  idle  mo- 
ments. We  must  see  this  messenger  of  love.  Turka 
and  Moors  have  I  seen  many  but  Negro  never." 

"I  am  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  commands, 
so  vou  will  bear  me  out  with  my  sovereign  for  doing 
so,"  answered  the  debonair  knight.  "Yet  let  me 
assure  vour  Grace,  you  will  see  somewhat  different 
from  what  vou  expect." 

"  So  much  the  better — uglier  yet  than  our  imagina- 
tions can  fancy,  vet  the  chosen  love-messenger  of  this 
gallant  Soldan  I'' 

"  Gracious  madam,"  said  the  lady  Calista,  "may  I 
implore  you  would  permit  the  good  knight  to  carvy  tnis 
messenger  straight  to  the  Lady  Edith,  to  whom  his 
credentials  are  addressed?  We  have  already  escaped 
hardly  for  such  a  frolic." 

"  Escaped  ?"— repeated  the  Queen,  scornfully.  "Yet 
thou  mavst  be  right,  Calista,  in  thy  caution— let  this 
Nubian,  as  thou  callest  him,  first  do  his  errand  to  our 
cousin— Besides,  he  is  mute  too— is  he  not?" 
"He  is,  gracious  madam,"  answered  the  knight 
"Royal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies,'  saw 
Berengaria,  "attended  by  those  before  whom  they 
may  say  any  thing,  yet  who  can  report  nothing. 
Whereas  in  our  camp,  as  the  Prelate  of  St.  Jude's  is 
wont  to  say,  a  bird  of  the  air  will  carry  the  matter." 

"  Because  said  Ue  Neville,    "  your  Grace  forgela 
that  you  speak  within  canvass  walls." 
The  voices  sunk  on  this  observation,  and  after  » 
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little  whisperins,  the  English  knighv  again  returned  ] 
to  the  Ethiopian,  ami  made  him  a  sign  to  follow.  He 
di'!  Po,  and  Neville  conducted  him  to  a  pavilion, 
pitched  somewhat  apart  from  that  of  the  Q.ueen,  for 
the  accommodation,  it  seemed,  of  the  Lady  Edith 
ar>d  her  attendants.  One  of  her  Coptic  maidens 
received  the  message  communicated  by  Sir  Henry 
IVeville,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  tlie 
X'jbinn  was  ushered  into  Edith  s  presence,  while 
Neviiie  was  left  on  the  outside  of  the  tent.  The  slave 
who  infroduced  hijn  withdrew  on  a  signal  from  her 
tni^iress,  and  it  was  with  hiimiliation,  nor  of  the 
posture  only,  but  of  the  very  inmost  soul,  tliEit  the 
unfort  mate  knight,  thus  strangely  disguised,  threw 
himsed'  on  one  knee,  with  looks  bent  on  the  ground, 
and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  like  a  criminal  who 
expects  his  diwm.  Edith  was  clad  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  she  received  King  Richard,  lier  long 
transparent  dark  veil  hanging  around  her  like  the 
shade  of  a  summer  night  on  a  beautiful  landscape, 
disguising  and  rendering  obscure  the  beauties  which 
it  could  not  hide.  She  iield  in  her  hanfi  a  silver  lamp, 
fed  with  some  aromatic  spirit,  which  burned  with 
unusual  brightness. 

When  Edith  came  within  a  step  of  the  kneeling 
and  motionless  slave,  she  held  the  light  towards  his 
face,  as  if  to  peruse  his  features  tnorc  attentively, 
then  turned  from  him,  and  placed  her  lamp  so  as 
to  throw  the  shadow  of  his  face  in  profile  upon  the 
curtain  which  hung  beside.  She  at  length  spoke  in  a 
voice  composed,  yet  deeply  sorrowful. 

"Is  It  yon?— Is  if  indeed  you,  brave  Knight  of  the 
Leopard— gallant  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland— is  it 
indeed  you? — thus  servilely  di^gui3ed — tlius  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  dangers?" 

At  hearmg  the  tones  ofliis  lady's  voice  thus  un- 
expectedly addressed  to  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  com- 
passion approaching  to  tenderness,  a  corresponding 
reply  rushed  to  the  knight's  lips,  and  scarce  coidd 
iliciiard's  commands,  and  his  own  promised  silence, 
prevent  his  answering,  that  the  sight  he  saw,  the 
sounds  lie  just  heard,  were  sulficient  to  recompense 
the  slavery  of  a  life,  and  dangers  which  threatened 
that  life  every  hour.  He  did  recollect  himself,  how- 
ever, and  a  deep  and  impassioned  sigh  was  his- only 
reply  to  the  high-born  Edith's  question. 

■'1  see— I  know  I  have  guessed  right"— continued 
Edith.  "I  marked  you  from  your  first  appearance 
near  the  platform  on  which  I  stood  with  the  Queen. 
I  knew,  too,  your  valiant  hound.  She  is  no  true  kdy, 
and  is  unworthy  of  the  service  of  such  a  knight  as 
thou  art,  from  whom  disguises  of  dress  or  hue  could 
conceal  a  faithful  servant.  Speak,  then,  without  fear, 
to  Edith  Plan taseiiet._  She  knows  how  to  grace  in 
adversity  the  good  knight  who  served,  honoured,  and 
did  deeds  of  arms  in  her  name,  when  fortune  be- 
friended him.— Still  silent!  Is  it  fear  or  shame  that 
keeps  thee  so?  Fear  should  be  unknown  to  thee ;  and 
for  shame,  let  it  remain  with  those  who  have  wronged 
ihee."  '■ 

The  knight,  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  play  the 
mute  in  an  interview  so  interesting,  could  only  express 
hi.=  mortification  by  sighing  deeply,  and  lajdng-  his 
tiiiger  iipon  his  lips.  Edith  stepped  back,  as  if  some- 
what displeased. 

"What!"  she  said,  "the  Asiatic  mute  in  very  deed, 
as  well  as  in  attire  ?  This  I  looked  not  for— Or  thou 
may^'st  scorn  me,  perhap.s,  for  thus  boldly  acknow- 
ledging that  I  have  heedfully  observed  the  homage 
thou  hast  paid  me?  Hold  no  unworthy  thoughts  of 
F^dith  on  that  account.  She  knows  well  the  bounds 
which  reserve  and  modesty  prescribe  to  high-born 
.maidens,  and  she  knovys  when  and  how  far  they 
should  give  place  ■  a  gratitude— to  a  sincere  desire  that 
It  Nvere  in  her  po^ver  to  repay  services  and  repair  in- 
juries, arising  from  the  devotion  which  a  good  knight 
bore  towards  her.- Whyfold  thy  hands  tog'^ther,  and 
wring  them  with  so  much  passion  ?— Can'it  be,"  she 
iddea,  shrinking  back  at  the  idea—"  that  their  cruelty 
has  Bctually  deprived  thee  of  speech?  Thou  shakest 


thy  h.ead.  Be  it  a  spell— be  it  obstinacy,  I  question 
thee  no  farther,  but  leave  thee  to  do  thine  errand  aftei 
thine  own  fashion.    I  also  can  be  mute." 

The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at  onca 
lamenthig  his  own  condition,  and  deprecating  her  dis- 
pleasure, while  at  the  same  time  he  presented  to  hei; 
wrapped,  as  usual,  in  fine  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  the 
letter  of  the  Soldan.  She  took  it,  surveyed  it  care-i 
lessly,  then  laid  it  aside,  and  bending  her  eyes  once 
more  on  the  knight,  she  said  in  a  low  tone— "Not 
even  a  word  to  do  thine  errand  to  me  ?" 

He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  to 
intimate  the  pain  which  he  felt  at  being  unable  to 
obey  her ;  but  she  turned  from  him  in  anger. 

"Begone!"  she  said.  "I  have  spoken  enough— i 
too  much — to  one  who  will  not  waste  on  me  a  word* 
in  reply.  Becone!— and  say.  if  I  have  wronged' 
thee,  I  have  done  penance;  for  if  I  have  been  the' 
unhappy  means  of  dragging  thee  down  from  a  station, 
of  honour,  I  have,  in  this  interview,  forgotten  my; 
own  worth,  and  loweredmyself  in  thy  eyes  and  in  mv 
own." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemedl 
deeply  agitated.  Sir  Kenneth  would  have  approached) 
but  she  waved  him  back. 

"  Stand  oft"!  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  suitet* 
to  its  new  station !  Aught  less  dull  and  fearful  than  r 
slavish  mute  had  spoken  a  word  of  gratitude,  were  i 
but  to  reconcile  me  to  my  own  degradation.  Wh^ 
pause  you  ?— -begone !" 

The  disguised  knight  almost  involuntarily  lon'.;ei 
towards  the  letter  as  an  apology  for  protracting  hi 
stay.  She  snatched  it  up,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  iron 
and  contempt,  "I  had  forgotten — the  dutiful  siav 
waits  an  answer  to  his  message. — How's  this— I'roi 
the  Soldan  I" 

She  hastily  ran  ever  the  contents,  which  were  e:^ 
pressed  both  m  Arabic  and  French,  and  when  sh 
had  done,  she  laughed  in  bitter  anger. 

"Now  this  passes  imagination!"  she  said;  "n 
ionglcur  can  show  so  deft  a  transmutation  !  H 
legerdemain  can  transform  zechins  and  bezants  int 
doits  and  niaravedies ;  but  can  his  art  convert 
Christian  knight,  ever  esteemed  among  the  brave: 
of  the  Holy  Crusade,  into  the  dust-kissing  slave  of 
heathen  Soldan— the  bearer  of  a  Paynim's  insolei 
proposals  to  a  Christian  maiden — nay,  forgetting  tl 
laws  of  honourable  chivalry,  as  well  as  of  religior 
But  it  avails  not  talking  to  the  willing  slave  of  a  he 
then  hound.  Tell  your  master,  when Tiis  scourge  shf 
have  found  thee  a  tongue,  that  which  thou  hast  se< 
me  do." — So  saving,  she  threw  the  Soldan'sletterci 
the  ground,  and  placed  her  foot  upon  it—"  And  8:) 
to  him,  that  Editli  Plantagenet  scorns  the  homage  ' 
an  unchristened  Pagan." 

With  these  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from  t 
knight,  when,  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  bitter  agony, 
venuired  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  robe,  aiiu  oppc 
her  departure. 

"Heardst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave?"  s 
said,  turning  short  round  on  him,  and  speaking  w 
emphasis;  tell  the  heathen  Soldan,  thy  master,  tl 
I  scorn  his  suit  as  much  as  I  despise  the  prostration 
a  worthless  renegade  to  religion  and  chivalry — to  G 
and  to  his  lady !'"' 

So  saving,  she  burst  from  him,  tore  her  garmi 
from  his  grasp,  and  left  the  tent. 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoi 
him  from  without.  E.Ktiaiisted  and  stupified  by  i 
distress  he  had  undergone  during  this  interview,  fr 
which  he  could  only  have  extricated  himself  by  bre;  < 
of  the  engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  K; 
Richard,  the  unfortunate  knight  staggered  rather  tl » t 
walked  after  the  English  baron,  till  they  reached  i 
royal  pavilion,  before  which  a  party  of  horsemen  ' ' 
just  dismounted.  There  was  light  and  motion  wit  ; 
the  tent,  and  when  Neville  entered  with  hisdisgu:  1 
attendant,  they  found  the  King,  with  several  of  • 
nobility,  engaged  in  welcoming  those  who  were  ne » 
arrived. 
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"  Tlie  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall  I 
I  \vofi|)  not  for  an  nliseiit  swnin, 
For  time  may  liappicr  hours  recall, 
And  partod  lovers  iiiuet  at'ain. 
"  I  weep  not  for  the  silent  df-ad, 
Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er. 
And  tliosi)  that  loved  their  steos  must  tread, 
When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more." 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than  death, 
She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame. 
x\nd,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth, 
She  wept  a  soldier  s  injured  namc.—Ballhd. 

The  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Richard  was  heard  in 
oyou.'^  gratulation. 

"Thomas  de  Vaux !  stout  Tom  of  the  Gills!  hy 
he  head  of  King  Henry,  thou  art  welcome  to  me 
IS  ever  was  flask  of  wine  to  a  jolly  toper!  I  should 
icarce  have  known  how  to  order  my  battle  arraj', 
inless  I  had  thy  bulky  form  in  mine  eye  as  a  land- 
nark  to  form  my  ranks  iipon.  We  shall  have  blows 
tnon,  Thomas,  if  the  saints  be  gracious  to  us;  and 
lad  we  fought  in  thine  absence,  1  would  have  looked 
0  hear  of  thy  being  found  hanging  upon  an  elder- 
ree." 

"I  should  have  borne  my  disappointment  with  more 
^Ihrisiian  patience,  I  trust,"  said  Thomas  dc  Vau.Y, 
'than  to  have  died  the  death  of  an  apostate._   But 

thank  j'our  Grace  for  my  welcome,  which  is  the 
nore  generous,  as  it  respects  a  banquet  of  blows,  of 
vhich,  saving  your  pleasure,  vou  are  ever  too  apt  to 
in,grofs  the  larger  share ;  but  here  have  1  brought  one, 
0  whom  your  Grace  will,  I  know,  give  a  yet  warmer 
velcome." 

The  person  who  now  stepped  forward  to  m.ake 
)beisance  to  Richard,  was  a  young  man  of  low  stature 
ind  sKght  form.  His  dress  was  as  modest  as  his 
igure  was  unimpressive,  but  he  bore  on  his  bonnet  a 
rold  buckle,  with  a  gem,  the  lustre  of  which  could 
inly  be  rivalled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye  which  the 
lonnet  shaded.  It  was  the  only  striking  feature  in 
lis  countenance;  but  when  once  noticed,  it  ever  made 
»  strong  impression  on  the  spectator.  About  his  neck 
:here  hung  in  a  scarf  of  sky-blue  silk  a  wrest,  as  it 
ivas  called, — that  is,  the  key  with  which  a  harp  is 
tuned,  and  which  was  of  solid  gold. 

This  personage  would  haye  kneeled  reverently  to 
f^' -'  •  ■  I.  but  the  monarch  raised  him  in  joyfid  haste, 
:  him  to  his  bosom  warmly,  and  kissed  him  on 
-iiieof  the  face. 

■'  bioiidel  de  Xesle !"  he  exclaimed  joyfully — "  wel- 
come froiu  Cyprus,  my  king  of  minstrels! — welcome 
iu  the  King  of  England,  who  rates  not  hi.s  own  dignify 
more  hisiily  than  he  does  thine.  I  have  been  sick, 
man,  and,  by  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was  for  lack  of 
thee;  for,  v.ere  I  halfway  to  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
pethinks  thy  strains  could  call  me  back. — And  what 
news,  iiiy  gentle  master,  from  the  land  of  the  lyre? 
Any  thing  fresh  from  the  trouveiirs  of  Provence? — 
3ny  thing  from  the  minstrels  of  merry  Normandy  ? — 
above  all,  hast  thou  thyself  been  busy? — But  I  need 
^lot  asl;  thee— thou  canst  not  be  idle,  if  thou  wouldst 
j-lhy  noble  qualities  are  like  a  fire  biirning  within. 
nnd  compel  thee  to  pour  thyself  out  in  music  and 
^ong." 

"Something  I  have    learned,   and    something   I 

;nve  done,  noble  King,"   answered   the  celebrated 

'  1,  with  a  retiring  modesty,  which  all  Richard's 

-lastic  admiration  of  his  skill  had  been  unable 

;  :sh.  . 

(  ''Vs"e  will  hear  thee,  man — we  will  hear  thee  in- 

|rantly,"  said   the  Kin";— tlien  touching  Blondel's 

fhoulfier  kindly,  he  added,  "that  is,  if  thou  art  itot 

.itigued  with  thy  journey;  for  I  would  sooner  ride 

iy  best  horse  to  death,  than  injure  a  note  of  thy 

'  •  voice  is,  as  ever,  at  the  service  of  my  royal 

:."  said  Blondel ;  "  but  your  Majesty,"  he  added, 

I'lc  at  some  papers  on  the  table,  "seems  more 

'  "VTantly  engaged,  and  the  hour  waxes  late." 

\  d  a  whit,  man,  not  a  whit,  my  dearest  Blondel. 

"It  sketch  an  aixay  of  battle  against  the  Sara- 

i  ihing  of  a  moment — almost  as  .<5oon  done  as 

•  iting  of  them." 

'"iilethinl'S.  however,"  said  Thomai  de  Vaux,  "it 
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were  not  unfit  to  inquire  what  soldiers  your  Grpce 
hath  to  array.  I  bring  reports  on  that  subject  from 
Ascalon." 

"Thou  art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King— "  a 
very  mule  for  dulness  and  obstinacy! — Come,  nobkc 
— a  hall— a  hall ! — range  ye  around  him — Give  Blon- 
del th(^  tabouret — Where  is  his  harp-bearer?— or,  soft 
-lend  him  my  harp,  his  own  may  be  damaged  by  the 
journey?" 

"I  would  your  Grace  would  take  my  report,"  said 
Thomas  de  Vaux.  "  I  have  ridden  far  and  have  more 
list  to  my  bed  than  to  have  my  ears  tickled." 

"  Thy  ears  tickled  !"  said  the  King ;  "  that  must  ha 
with  a  woodcock's  feather,  and  not  with  sweet 
sounds.  Hark  thee,  Thomas,  do  thine  ears  know  the 
singing  of  Blonde!  from  the  braying  of  an  ass  ?" 

"In  faith,  my  liege,"  replied  Thomas,  "I  cannot 
well  say;  but,  setting  Blondel  out  of  the  question, 
who  is  a  born  gentleman,  and  doubtless  of  high  ac- 
quirements, I  snail  never,  for  the  sake  of  your  Grace's 
question,  look  on  a  minstrel,  but  I  shall  think  upon 
an  ass." 

"And  might  not  your  manners,"  said  Richard, 
"have  excepted  me,  who  am  a  gentleman  born  as 
well  as  Blondel,  and,  hke  him,  a  guild-brother  of  the 
Joyeuse  science?" 

"Your  Grace  should  remember,"  said  De  Vaux, 
smiling,  "that  'tis  useless  asking  for  manners  from  a 
mule." 

"Most  truly  spoken,"  said  the  King;  "  and  an  ill- 
conditioned  animal  thou  art — But  come  hither,  master 
mule,  and  be  unloaded,  that  thou  mayst  get  thee  to 
thy  htter,  without  any  music  being  wasted  on  thee. — 
Mean  time  do  thou,  good  brother  of  Salisbury,  go  to 
our  consort's  tent,  and  tell  her  that  Blondel  ha.s 
arrived,  with  his  budget  fraught  with  the  newest  min- 
strclsey — Bid  her  come  hither  instantly,  and  do  thou 
escort  her,  and  see  that  our  cousin,  Edith  Plantnge- 
net,  remain  not  behind." 

His  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian, 
with  that  expression  of  doublful  meaning,  which  iii? 
countenance  usually  displayed  when  he  looked  at  him. 

"Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned?— 
Stand  up,  slave,  behind  the  back  of  De  Neville,  and 
thou  shall  hear  presently  sounds  which  will  make 
thee  bless  God  that  he  afflicted  thes  rather  with  dumb- 
ness than  deafness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  company 
towards  De  Vaux,  and  plunged  instantly  irito  the 
military  details  which  that  baron  laid  before  him. 

About  the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  had 
finished  his  audience,  a  messenger  announced  that 
the  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  approaching  the 
royal  tent. — "A  flask  of  wine,  ho!"  said  ihe  King 
"of  old  King  Isaac's  long-saved  Cyprus,  wh'ch  we 
won  when  we  stormed  Famagosta — fill  to  the  jiout 
Lord  of  Gilsland,  gentles — a  more  careful  and  faith- 
ful servant  never  had  any  prince." 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "that  your 
Grace  finds  the  mule  a  j'outhftil  slave,  though  his  voice 
be  less  musical  than  horse  hair  or  wire." 

"What,  thou  canst  not  yet  digest  that  quip  of  thi; 
mule  ?"  said  Richard.  "  Wash  it  down  with  a  brim- 
ming flagon,  man,  or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it. — Wity, 
so— well  pulled!- and  now  I  will  tell  thee,  thou  ail  a 
soldier  as  well  as  I,  and  we  must  brook  each  other  a 
jests  in  the  hall,  as  each  other's  blows  in  the  tournev, 
and  love  each  other  the  harder  we  hit.  By  my  faith, 
if  thou  didst  not  hit  me  as  hard  as  I  did  thee  in  our 
late  encounter!  thou  gavest  all  thy  wit  to  the  thrust. 
But  here  lies  the  diflefence  betwixt  thee  and  Blondel. 
Thou  art  but  my  comrade — I  might  say  my  pupil— m 
the  art  of  war;  Blondel  is  my  master  in  the  science 
of  minstrelsey  and  music.  To  thee  I  permit  the  free- 
dom of  intimacy- to  him  I  must  do  reverence,  as  to 
my  superior  in  his  art.  Come,  man,  be  not  peevish, 
bat  remain  and  hear  our  glee." 

"To  see  your  Majesty  in  such  cheerful  mood,"  said 
the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  '  by  my  faith,  I  could  remain  till 
Blondel  had  achieved  the  great  Romance  of  King 
Arthur,  which  lasts  for  three  days." 

"  We  will  not  tax  your  patience  so  deeply,"  said  the 
King.     "  But  see,  yonder  glare  of  torches   w'thout 
shows  that  our  consort  approaches— Away  to  receive 
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her,  mm'.,  nnd  win  iliyself  grace  in  tlie  fairest  eyes  of 
Christendom.— Nay,  never  stop  to  adjust  thy,  cloak. 
See,  thou  hast  let  Neville  come  between  the  wind  and 
ths  sails  of  thy  galley  !" 

"  He  was  never  before  me  in  the  field  of  battle,  ' 
said  De  Vai;x,  not  greatly  pleased  to  see  himself 
anucipated  by  the  more  active  service  of  tlie  cham- 
berlain. 

"A'o,  neither  he  nor  any  one  went  before  thee  there, 
my  good  Tom  of  the  Gills,"  said  the  King,  "unless it 
WIS  oiirself  now  and  then." 

"Ay,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "and  let  us  do  jus- 
tice to  the  unfortunate;— the  unhappy  Knight  of  the 
Leoiiard  hath  been  before  me,  too,  at  a  season ; 
for  look  you,  he  weighs  less  on  horseback,  and 
^o" 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone—"  not  a  word  of  him  !" — and  instantly 
stepped  forward  to  greet  his  royal  consort;  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  he  presented  to  her  Blondel,  as  king 
of  minstrelsey,  and  his  master  in  the  gay  science.  Be- 
rengaria,  who  well  knew  that  her  royal  husband's 
passion  for  poetry  and  music  almost  equalled  his  ap- 
petite for  warlike  fame,  and  that  Blondel  was  his 
especial  favourite,  took  anxious  care  to  receive  hiin 
with  ail  the  flattering  distinctions  due  to  one  \yhom 
the  King  delighted  to  honour.  Yet  it  was  evident, 
that,  though  Blondel  made  suitable  returns  to  the 
compliments  showered  on  hiin  something  too  abun- 
dantly by  the  royal  beauty,  he  owned  with  deeper 
reverence  and  more  humble  gratitude  the  simple  and 
graceful  welcome  of  Edith,  whose  kindly  greeting 
appeared  to  him,  perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its 
brevity  and  simplicity. 

Both  the  Q,uoen  and  her  royal  husband  were  aware 
of  this  distinction,  and  Richard,  seeing  his  consort 
Bomewhat  piqued  at  the  preference  assigned  to  his 
cousin,  by  which  perhaps  he  himself  did  not  feel  much 
gratified,  said  in  the  hearing  of  both, — "We  min- 
strels, Berengaria,  as  thou  niayst  see  by  the  bearing 
of  our  master  Blondel,  pay  more  reverence  to  a  severe 
judge,  like  our  kinswoman,  than  to  a  kindly  partial 
friend,  like  thyself,  who  is  willing  to  take  our  worth 
upon  trust." 

Edith  was  moved  by  this  sarcasm  of  her  royal 
kinsman,  and  hesitated  not  to  reply,  that,  "To  be  a 
harsh  and  severe  judge,  was  not  an'  attribute  proper 
to  her  alone  of  all  the  Plantagenets." 

She  had  perhaps  said  more,  having  some  touch  of 
the  temper  of  that  hause,  which,  deriving  their  name 
and  cognisance  from  the  lowly  broom.  (Plan!a 
Genista,)  assumed  as  an  emblem  of  humility,  were 
perhaps  one  of  the  proudest  families  that  ever  ruled 
m  England;  hut  her  eye,  when  kindling  in  her  reply, 
suddenly  caught  those  of  the  Xubian,  although  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  nobles 
who  were  present,  and  she  sunk  upon  a  seat,  turning 
so  pale,  that  the  Q,ueen  Berengaria  deemed  herself 
obliged  to  call  for  water  and  essences,  and  to  go 
th.rough  the  other  ceremonies  appropriate  to  a  lady's 
swoon.  Richard,  who  better  estimated  Edith's 
strength  of  mind,  called  to  Blondel  to  assume  his 
se'Jt  and  commence  his  lay,  declaring  that  minstrelsey 
was  worth  every  other  recipe  to  recall  a  Plantagenet 
to  life. — "  Sing  us,"  he  said,  "  tliat  song  oif  the 
Bloody  Vest,  of  which  thou  didst  formerly  give  me 
the  argument,  ere  I  left  Cyprus  ;  thou  must  be  perfect 
in  it  by  '.his  time,  or,  as  our  yeomen  say,  thy  bow  is 
broken." 

The  anxious  eye  ol  the  minstrel,  however,  dwelt  on 
Edith,  and  it  was  not  till  he  observed  her  returning 
colour  tliat  he  obeyed  the  repeated  commands  of  the 
King.  Then,  accompanj'ing  his  voice  with  the  harp, 
so  as  to  grace,  but  yet  not  drown,  the  sense  of  what 
he  sung,  he  chanted  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  one  of  those 
ancient  adventures  of  love  and  knighthood,  which 
were  wont  of  yore  to  win  the  public  attention.  So 
fioon  as  he  began  to  prelude,  the  insignificance  of  his 
personal  appearance  seemed  to  disappear,  and  his 
countenance  glowed  with  energy  and  inspiration. 
His  full,  manly,  mellow  voice,  so  absolutely  under 
command  of  the  purest  taste,  thrilled  on  every  ear,  and 
to  every  heart.  Richard,  rejoiced  as  after  victory, 
called  out  the  appropriate  summons  for  silence, 


Li.sten,  lords,  in  bower  and  hal'. 
while  with  the  zeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  pupil, 
he  arranged  the  circle  around,  and  hushed  them  into 
sdence;  and  he  himself  sat  dov;n  with  an  air  of  e.\- 
pectation  and  interest,  net  altogether  unmixed  with 
the  gravity  of  the  professed  critic.      The   couniera  ' 
turned  their  eyes  on  the  King,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  trace  and  imitate  the  emotions  his  features 
should  express,  and  Thomas  de  Vaux  yawned  tre- 
mendously, as  one  who  submitted  unwillingly  to 
wearisome  penance.     The  song  of  Blondel  was  of 
course  in  the  Norman  language;  but  the  verses  which 
follow,  express  its  meaning  and  its  manner. 

THE  BLOODY  VEST. 

'Tw.\s  near  the  fair  city  of  Benevont, 
When  the  sun  wasi  setting  on  bough  and  bent, 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower  and  tent. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tournament ; 
When  in  Lincoln  gnen  a  stripling  gent, 
Well  seeniin?  a  page  by  a  princes;  sent, 
AVander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he  went, 
Inquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas  a  Kent. 

Far  hath  he  fared,  and  farther  must  fare, 
Till  he  tinds  his  pavilion  nor  stately  nor  rare- 
Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  there ; 
And,  as  lacking  the  coin  to  pay  armourer's  care, 
With  his  sinevvy  anns  to  tlie  shoulder:)  hare. 
The  good  knight  wilh  hammer  and  file  did  repair 
The  mail  that  to  morrow  must  see  him  wi-ar. 
For  the  honour  of  Saint  John  and  his  lady  fair. 

"  Thus  speak.«  my  lady,"  the  page  said  he, 
And  tlie  knight  bent  lowly  both  head  and  knee, 
"  She  is  Benevent's  Prince.>s  so  high  in  <logree, 
And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  kiiisht  may  well  be— 
He  that  would  climb  so  lofty  a  tree, 
Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  diviiles  her  from  thee, 
Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  whicli  all  men  may  see 
His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  hie  chivalrie. 

"  Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,"  the  fair  page  he  sa  jl. 
And  the  knight  lowly  louted  with  hand  and  with  head, 
"  Fling  aside  the  good  armour  in  which  thou  art  clad, 
And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night-gear  instead, 
For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread  : 
And  ch.irge,  thus  attired,  in  the  tournament  dread, 
And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is  shed, 
And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead." 

Untroubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled  in  his  breast. 
The  knight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reverently  hath  kissed  ;■ 
"  Now  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be  blest  I 
Much  honour'd  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady's  high  behest ; 
And  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear  night-weed  dress'd. 
To  the  best  armed  champion  I  will  not  veil  my  crest; 
Kut  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  'tis  her  turn  to  take  the  test" 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte  of  the  Lady  of  the  Bla 
VesU 

"  Thou  hast  changed  the  measure  upon  us  unawar 
in  that  last  couplet,  mv  Blondel?"  said  the  King. 

"Most  true,  iny  lord."  said  Blondel.  "I  render 
the  verses  from  the  Italian  of  an  old  harper,  whon 
met  in  Cyprus,  and  not  having  had  time  either 
translate  it  accurately,  or  commit  it  to  numory,  I  a 
fain  to  supply  gaps  in  the  music  and  the  verse  ai 
can  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  you  see  hoc 
men  a  quickset  fence  with  a  fagot." 

"Nay,  on  my  faith,"  said  the  Kiiig,  "I  like  thi 
rattling  rolling  Ale.xandrines — methiiilis  they  co; 
more  twangingly  oft"  to  the  music  than  that  brie 
measure." 

"  Both  are  licensed,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Grac 
answered  Blondel. 

" They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Richard ;  "yet  r 
thinks  tlie  scene,  where  there  is  like  to  be  nghti 
will  go  best  on  in  these  same  thundering  Alex  ■ 
drines,  which  sound  like  the  charge  of  cavali 
while  the  other  measure  is  but  like  the  sidelong  i 
ble  of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

"It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleases,"  replied  Bl 
del,  and  began  again  to  tirelude. 

"Nay,  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cup  off' 
Chios  wine,"  said  the  King;  "  and  hark  thee,  I  w(  1 
have  thee  fling  away  that  newfangled  restrictioi  < 
thine,  of  terminating  in  accurate  and  similar rhyrt 
They  are  a  constraint  on  thy  flow  of  fancy,  and  m  t 
thee  resemble  a  man  dancing  in  fetters." 

"  The  fetters  are  easily  flung  off,  at  least,"  .  • 
Blondel,  again  sweeping  his  fingers  over  the  stri  4 
as  one  who  would  rather  have  played  than  listene  • 
criticism. 
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"But  why  put  tliem  on,  man  ?"  /■ontinued  the 
[ins—"  Wherefore  thrust  thy  f^ciiius  into  iron  hracc- 
>ts  ?  I  marvel  how  you  got  forward  at  all — I  nni  sure 
should  not  have  been  able  to  compose  a  stanza  in 
onder  haniperod  measure." 

Blondel  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with  the 
trings  of  his  harp,  to  hide  an  involuntary  smile  which 
tept  over  his  features;  but  it  escaped  not  Richard's 
Liscrvation. 

"  By  my  faith,  thou  laugh'st  at  me,  Blondel,"  lie 
lid;  "and,  in  good  truth,  everv'  man  descr\'es  it, 
'ho  prf-pumes  to  play  the  master  when  he  should  be 
le  pui/il ;  but  we  kings  get  bad  habits  of  self-opinion. 
•Come,  on  with  thy  lay,  dearest  Blondel — on  after 
line  own  fashion,  better  than  aught  that  we  can 
iggest,  though  we  must  needs  be  talking." 
Blondel  resumed  the  lay ;  but,  as  e.xtemporaneous 
)mposition  was  familiar  to  him,  he  failed  not  to 
»mply  with  the  Kjng's  hints,  and  was  perhaps  not 
spleased  to  show  with  how  much  ease  he  could 
5w-model  a  poem  even  while  in  the  act  of  recitation. 

THE  BLOODY  VEST. 

Fytte  Secoxd. 

ITE  Baptist's  fair  morrow  belielJ  ?allriTit  feats— 
lere  w;is  winning  of  honour,  and  losing  of  seats — 
"ifire  was  hewing  witli  falchions,  anti  splintering  of  staves, 
le  victors  won  glory,  tlie  vamiuishod  won  graves, 
many  a  knight  tliere  fought  bravely  and  well, 
■tone  was  accounted  his  peers  to  excel, 
id  'twas  he  whose  armour  on  body  and  breast, 
«in'd  tiie  weed  of  a  damsel  when  bound  for  her  rest. 

lere  were  some  dealt  him  wounds  that  were  bloody  and  sore, 

It  others  respei'ied  his  plight,  ai'd  forbore,    . 

It  is  .some  oafh  of  honour,"  they  said,  "  and  I  trow, 

ivcre  unlcniglitly  to  slay  him  achieving  his  vow." 

len  Ihe  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade  the  tournament  cease, 

B flung  down  liis  warder,  tl'.e  trumpets  sung  peace  ; 

id  the  jud;?cs  declare,  and  competitors  yield, 

Rat  the  Knight  of  tlie  J.'ight-gear  was  (irst  in  the  field. 

iie  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it  was  nigher, 

lien  hefore  the  fair  Princess  low  louled  a  sijuire, 

nd  telivei'd  a  garment  un.soemly  to  view, 

'itli   sword  cut   and   spear-thrust,   all    liack'd   and    pierced 

through  ; 
II  rem  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted  with  blood, 
'iUi  foam  of  the  horses,  wilh  dust,  and  with  mud. 
ot  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  finger,  1  ween, 
juld  !:ave  rested  on  spot  was  luisullied  arid  clean. 

This  token  my  niastrr,  .Sir  Thomas  a  Kent, 
estores  to  the  Princess  of  fair  Benevent ; 
e  tiiat  climbs  (he  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the  fruit, 
e  tlrnt  leaps  the  wide  guif  should  prevail  in  his  suit; 
lironsh  life's  utmost  peril  the  pri:';e  I  have  won. 
n.d  now  must  the  faitli  of  my  mistress  he  shown  ; 
Drslie  who  prompts  knights  on  such  danger  to  run, 
lusl  avouch  his  true  service  in  fiont  of  the  sun. 

'I  TVUtre,'  says  my  master,  '  r)ie  garment  I've  worn. 

nd  i  claim  of  the  Princc'ss  tu  diHi  it  in  turn  ; 

iir  it,<  stains  and  its  riMUS  slie  -luiuld  prize  it  the  more, 

•>»o  I.,-  shame  'tis  unsu'lied,  though  crimson'd  with  gore.'  " 
'   '  blush'd  the  Princess— yet  kiss'<l  slie  and  press'd 
nl-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  breiist. 
:i!y  true  knight,  church  and  chamber  shall  show, 

I  viiiue  the  blood  on  this  garment  or  no." 

lid  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass, 
1  solTin  procession  to  minister  nod  mass, 
liefrst  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple  and  pall, 
(It  tlie  blood  hesmear'd  niglit-robe  she  wore  over  all ; 
m  eke,  in  the  li^all,  wliere  I  hey  all  sat  at  dine, 
I'lien  she  knelt  to  her  father  and  protlered  the  wine, 
liei  all  her  rich  robes  and  slate  jewels,  .she  wore 
^lat  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  wi'li  gore. 

^lon  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well  you  may  think, 

iriri  ladies  replied,  witli  nod,  titter,  and  wink  ; 

<id  Ih.e  Prince,  who  in  anger  and  shame  had  look'd  down, 

irn'ri  at  lenath  to  his  daiisrhter.  and  spoke  with  a  frown  ; 
[Vow  since  lliou  hast  publish'd  thy  folly  and  guilt, 
^11  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  hast  spilt  ; 

•t  sore  for  your  boldnes.?  you  both  will  repent, 
'lien  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair  Benevent," 

'len  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall  where  he  stood, 
1  hausti-d  am:  feeble  hut  d.aintless  of  moiid  ; 
riie  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  thine, 
ifour'd  forlh  as  freely  as  fla.sk  gives  its  wine  ; 
nil  If  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance  and  blame, 
L""'  """''t  I  will  save  her  from  sutTerin!.'  and  shame  : 
M  lifhtwill  she  reck  of  tl.y  princedom  and  rent, 
||ien  1  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent!" 

'A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly, 
lowing  tie  example  of  Richard  himself,  who  loaded 


with  praises  his  favourite  minstrel,  and  ended  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  ring  of  con.«iderable  value.  The 
Queen  hastened  to  di.stinguish  tlie  favourite  by  a  ru'h 
bracelet,  and  many  of  the  nobles  who  were  present 
followed  the  rojal  example. 

"Is  our  cousin  Edith,"  said  the  King,  "become  in 
sensible  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  she  once  loved  ?" 

"  She  thanks  Blondel  for  his  lav,"  rephed  Edith, 
"but  doubly  the  kindness  of  the  kinsman  who  sug- 
gested it." 

"Thou  art  angry,  cousin,"  said  the  King;  "ansry 
because  thou  hast  heard  of  a  woman  more  wayward 
than  thyself.  But  you  escape  me  not— I  will  walk  a 
space  homeward  with  you  towards  the  Queen's  pa- 
vilion—we must  have  conference  together  ere  the 
night  has  waned  into  morning." 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  •<yere  now  on  foot, 
and  the  other  guests  withdrew  from  the  roval  tent. 
A  train  with  bfazing  torches,  and  an  e.ecort  of  archer.?, 
awaited  Berengaria  "without  the  pavilion,  and  she 
was  soon  on  her  way  homeward.  Richard,  as  he 
had  proposed,  walked  beside  his  kinswoman,  and 
compelled  her  to  accept  of  his  arm  as  her  support,  so 
that  they  could  speak  to  each  other  without  being 
overheard. 

"What  answer,  then,  am  I  to  return  to  the  noble 
Soldanl"  said  Richard.  "The  Kings  and  Princes 
are  falling  from  me,  Edith — this  new  quarrel  hath 
alienated  them  once  more.  I  would  do  someihing 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  composition,  if  not  by 
victory;  and  the  chance  of  my  doing  this  depends, 
alas,  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  I  would  lay  niv 
single  spear  in  the  rest  against  ten  of  the  best  lanoe's 
in  Christendom,  rather  than  argue  with  a  wilful 
wench,  who  knows  not  what  is  for  her  own  good. — 
What  answer,  coz,  ami  to  return  to  the  Soldan?  It 
must  be  decisive." 

"Tell  him,"  said  Edith,  "that  the  poorest  of  the 
Plantagenets  will  rather  wed  with  misery  than  with 
misbelief." 

"  Shall  I  say  with  slarery,  Edith  T  said  the  King— 
"  Metliinks  that  is  nearer  thy  thoughts." 

"There  is  no  room"  said  Edith,  "for  the  su.=pi- 
cion  you  so  grossly  insinuate.  Slavery  of  the  body 
might  have  been  'pitied,  but  that  of  the  sou!  is  only 
to  be  despised.  Shame  to  thee.  King  of  merry 
Englarid  !  Thou  hast  enthralled  both  the  limbs  and 
the  spirit  of  a  knight,  once  scarce  less  famed  than 
thvself." 

''  Should  I  not  prevent  my  kinswoman  from  drink- 
ing poison,  by  sullying  the  vessel  which  contained  it, 
if  I  saw  no  oflier  means  of  disgusting  her  with  the 
fatal  licjuor?"  replied  the  King. 

"It  is  thyself,"  answered  Edith,  "that  would  press 
me  to  drink  poison,  because  it  is  proffered  in  a  golden 
chalice." 

"Edith,"  said  Richard,  "I  cannot  force  thy  resolu- 
tion ;  but  beware  you  shut  not  the  door  which' Heaven 
open.?.  The  hemiit  of  Engaddi,  he  whom  Popes  and 
Councils  have  regarded  as  a  prophet,  hath  rend  in  the 
stars  that  thy  marriage  shall  reconcile  me  with  a 
powerful  enemy,  and  ihat  thy  husband  shall  be  Chris- 
tian, leaving  thus  the  fairest  ground  to  hope,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Soldan,  and  the  brinsing  in  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  to  the  pale  of  the  church,  will  be  the 
consecjuence  of  thy  wedding  with  Saladin.  Come, 
thou  must  make  .some  sacrifice  rather  than  mar  such 
happy  prospects." 

"]\Ien  may  sacrifice  rams  and  goats,"  said  Edith, 
"but  not  honour  and  conscience.  I  have  heard  tha-' 
it  was  the  dishonour  of  a  Christian  niaidien  which 
brought  the  Saracens  info  Spain— the  shame  of  ano- 
ther is  no  likely  mode  of  expelling  them  from  Pales- 
tine." 

"  Dost  thou  call  it  shame  to  become  an  Empress  V 
said  the  King. 

"  I  call  it  shame  and  dishonour  to  profame  a  Clir's 
tian  sacrament,  by  entering  into  it  with  an  infidel 
whom  it  cannot  bind  ;  and  I  rail  it  foul  dishonour, 
that  I,  the  descendant  of  a  Chrisnan  princess,  should 
become  of  free-will  the  head  of  a  harain  of  heathen 
concubines." 

"  Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King,  after  a  pause, 
'I  must  not  quarrel  wilh  thee,  thousli  J   ihmk  ihy 
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dependent  condition  might  have  dictated  more  com- 
phance." 

"  My  liege,"  replied  Edith,  "  your  Grace  hath  wor- 
thily succeeded  to  all  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  do- 
minion of  the  House  of  Plantagenct, — do  not,  there- 
fijre,  begrudge  your  poor  kinswoman  some  small 
shnre  of  their  pride." 

"  By  my  faith,  wench,"  said  the  King,  "  thou  hast 
uniiorscd  me  with  that  very  word !  so  we  will  kiss 
ami  be  friend.?:  I  will  presently  despatch  thy  answer 
to  Saladin.  But  after  all,  coz,'were  it  not  better  to 
suspend  your  answer  till  you  have  seen  him?  Men 
say  he  is  pre-eminently  handsome." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  my  lord,"  said 
Edith. 

"  Bv  Saint  George,  but  there  is  next  to  a  certainty 
of  it,"  said  the  King;  "for  Saladin  ^yill  doubtless 
afford  us  a  free  field  for  the  doing  of  this  new  battle 
of  tlio  Standard,  and  will  witness  it  himself.  Beren- 
garia  is  wild  to  behold  it  also,  and  1  dare  be  sworn 
not  a  feather  of  you,  her  companions  and  attendants, 
will  remain  behind — least  of  all  thou  thyself,  fair  coz. 
But  come,  we  have  reached  the  pavilion,  and  must 
part— not  in  unkindness  friiough — nay,  thou  must 
seal  it  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  thy  hand,  sweet  Edith 
—it  is  my  right  as  a  sovereign  to  kiss  my  pretty 
vassals." 

He  embraced  her  respectfully  and  affectionately, 
and  returned  through  the  moonlight  camp,  humming 
to  himself  such  snatches  of  Blondel's  lay  as  he  could 
recollect. 

On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  up  his 
despatches^  for  Saladin,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Nubian,  with  a  charge  to  set  out  by  peep  of  day  on 
his  return  to  the  Soldan. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

We  lieard  the  Tecbir,— so  these  Arabs  call 
Tlicir  shout  of  onset,  when,  witli  loud  ."".claim, 
They  challenge  heaven  to  t'ive  ihcin  victory. 

Siege  cf  Danascn-1. 

On  the  subsequent  inorning,  Richard  was  invited 
to  a  conference  by  Philip  of  France,  in  which  the 
latter,  with  many  e.Kpressions  of  his  hijrh  esteem  for 
his  brother  of  England,  communicateu  to  him,  in 
terms  extremely  courteous,  bin  too  explicit  to  be  mis- 
understood, his  positive  intention  to  return  to  Europe, 
and  to  the  cares  of  his  kingdom,  as  entirely  despair- 
ing of  future  success  in  their  undertaking,  with  their 
.  diminished  forces  and  civil  discords.  Richard  re- 
.  monstrated,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  tlie  conference 
ended,  he  received  without  surprise  a  manifesto  from 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  ancl  several  other  prince's,  an- 
nouncing a  resolution  similar  to  that  of  Philip,  and 
m  no  modified  term.s,  assigning,  for  tlieir  defection 
from  the  cause  of  the  Cross,  tiie  inordinaie  ambition 
and  arbitrary  domination  of  Richard  of  England. 
All  ho|)es  of  continuing  the  war  with  any  prospect  of 
ultimate  success,  were  now  abatidoned,  and  Richard, 
while  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  his  disappointed  hopes 
of  glory,  was  little  consoled  by  the  recollection,  that 
the  failure  was  in  some  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the 
iidvuntagi's  which  he  had  given  his  enemies  by  his 
own  hasty  and  imprudent  temper. 

"Tiieyhad  not  dared  to  have  deserted  my  father 
thus,"  he  saiti  to  De  Vau.x,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
Bcntment. — "No  slanders  they  could  have  utlere<l 
Hguinst  so  wise  a  king  vvould  have  been  believed  in 
Christendom  ;  whereas,— fool  that  I  am  !— I  have  not 
only  afibrded  them  a  pretext  for  deserting  me,  but 
even  a  colour  for  casting  all  the  biaine  of  the  ruptuie 
tjpon  my  unhappy  foibles." 

These  thoughts  were  so  deeply  galling  to  the  King, 
that  De  Vnux  was  rejoiced  when  the  arrival  of  an 
ambassador  from  Saladin  turned  his  reflections  into 
a  dilli.:reiu  channel. 

This  new  envoy  was  an  Emir  much  re.«pecled  by 
the  Soldan,  whosename  was  Abdrdlah  el  Hadgi.  He 
•terived  his  descent  frt)m  the  family  of  tiie  Prophet, 
nnd  the  race  or  tribe  of  llashem,  in  witness  of  which 
jiT'nealogy  he  wore  a  green  turban  of  large  dimen- 
6!- ins.    He  had  also  three  times  performed  the  journey 


to  Mecca,  from  which  he  derived  his  epithet  of  EI 
Hadgi,  or  the  Pilgrim.  Notwithstanding  these  vari- 
ous pretentions  to  sanctity,  Abdallah  was  (for  aa 
Arab^  a  boon  companion,  who  enjoyed  a  merry  tale, 
and  laid  aside  his  gravity  so  far  as  to  quaff  a  blitha 
flagon,  when  secrecy  ensured  him  against  scandal. 
He  was  likewise  a  statesman,  whose  abilities  had 
been  used  by  Saladin  in  various  negotiations  with 
the  Christian  Princes,  and  particularly  with  Richard, 
to  whom  El  Hadgi  was  personally  known  and  ac- 
ceptable. Animated  by  the  clieerful  acquiescence 
with  which  the  envoy  of  Saladin  afforded  a  fair  field 
for  the  combat,  a  safe  conduct  for  all  who  might 
choose  to  wilnesj  it,  and  offered  his  own  person  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  fidelity,  Richard  soon  forgot  his  dis- 
appointed hopes,  and  the  ai)proaching  dissolution  of 
the  Christian  league,  in  the  interesting  discussions 
preceding  a  combat  in  the  lists. 

The  station,  called  the  Diamondof  the  Desert,  was 
assigned  for  the  place  of  conflict,  as  being  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  betwixt  the  Christian  and  Saracen 
camps.  It  was  agreed  that  Conrade  of  Montserrat, 
the  defendant,  with  his  godfathers,  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars, 
should  appear  there  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  ci>mbat, 
with  y hundred  armed  followers,  and  no  more;  that 
Richard  of  England,  and  his  brother  Salisbury,  who 
supported  the  accusation,  should  attend  with  the  same 
number,  to  protect  his  cliampion;  and  that  the  Sol- 
dan  should  bring  with  him  a  guard  of  five  hundred 
chosen  followers,  a  band  considered  as  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  two  hundred  Christian  lances.  Such 
persons  of  consideration  as  either  party  chose  to 
invite  to  witness  the  contest,  were  to  wear  no  other 
weapons  than  their  swords,  and  to  come  '.vilhout  de- 
fensive armour.  The  Soldan  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lists,  and  to  provide  accommod.'ilions  and 
refreshments  of  every  kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist 
at  the  solemnity;  and  liis  letters  expressed,  with 
much  courtesy,  the  pleasure  which  he  anticipated  in 
the  prospect  of  a  personal  and  peaceful  meeting  with 
the  ]\Ielech  Ric,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  render  his 
reception  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  defendant  and  his  godfathers,  Abdnllaii 
the  Hadgi  was  admitted  to  a  more  private  interview, 
where  he  heard  with  delight  the  strains  of  Blondel. 
Having  first  carefully  put  his  green  turban  out  of 
sight,  and  assumed  a  Greek  cap  in  its  stead,  he  re- 
quited the  Norman  minstrel's  music  with  ;i  drinking 
song  from  the  Persian,  and  quaffiid  a  hearty  fia"on 
of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show  that  his  practice  matched 
his  principles.  On  the  next  day,  grave  and  sober  aa 
the  water-drinker  IMirglip,  he  bent  his  brow  to  tha 
ground  before  Saladin's  footstool,  and  rendered  to 
the  Soldan  an  account  of  his  embassy. 

On  they  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  combat, 
Conrade  and  liis  friends  set  olT  by  daybrer.k  to  re- 
pair to  the  place  assigned,  and  Richard  left  tiie  cj.mp 
at  the  same  hour,  and  for  the  same  purpose;  but, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  took  his  journ'jy  by  a 
different  route,  a  precaution  which  had  been  judged 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  possibihty  of  a  qu^/ial  oe-  . 
twixt  their  armed  attendants. 

The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humour  1't quar- 
relling with  any  one  Nothing  could  have  idded  to  I 
his  pleasurable  anticipations  of  a  desprrate  and 
bloody  combat  in  the  lists,  except  his  being  in  his 
own  royal  peroon  one  of  the  combatants;  and  ho 
was  half  iacharity  again  even  with  Conrade  of  i\Iont- 
serrat.  Lightly  armed,  richly  dressed,  and  gay  as  a 
bridegroom  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  Richard  cara- 
coled along  by  the  side  of  Q,ueen  Berengaria's  litter, 
pointing  out  to  her  the  various  sqenes  through  which 
they  passed,  and  cheeiing  with  tale  and  song  tha 
bosom  of  the  inhospitable  wilderness.  The  former 
route  of  the  Queen's  pilgrimage  to  Engaddi  had  been 
on  the  other  side  of  ine  chain  of  mountains,  so  that 
the  ladies  were  strangers  to  the  scenery  of  the  desert ; 
and  though  Berengaria  knew  her  husband's  disposi- 
tion too  well  not  to  endeavour  to  seem  intere.-^ted  in 
what  he  was  pleased  eitiier  to  say  or  to  sing,  she  coult^ 
not  help  iiululging  si>me  female  fears  when  she  lound 
herself  in  the  howUng  wilderness  with  so  small  an 
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escoi't.  whicn  seemeil  almost  like  a  movin.i;  speck  on 
•lie  bosoiii  of  the  plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  not  so  distant  from  the  camp  ofSaladin 
but  what  they  nii.uht  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and 
swept  ufi'  by  an  overpowering  host  of  his  fierv-footed 
cavalry,  should  the  fai^iin  be  faithless  enough  to  em- 
brace an  opportunity  tfiiis  tempting.  But  when  she 
hinted  the  s.ispicions  to  Richard,  he  repelled  them 
with  disp!:;.i:;iire  and  disdain.  "'It  were  worse  than 
ingratitude,"  he  said,  "  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
g;ncroiis  Soldan." 

Vet  tl;e  same  doubts  and  fears  reciirred  more  than 
once,  not  to  ilie  timid  mind  of  the  Qnei^ii  alone,  but 
to  the  firmer  and  more  candid  soul  of  Edith  Planta- 
genet,  \?!io  had  no  such  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the 
Moslem  as  to  render  her  perfectly  at  ease  when  so 
much  in  their  power;  and  her  surprise  had  been  far 
le?s  than  her  terror,  if  the  desert  around  had  suddenly 
resounded,  with  the  shout  of  Alia  hu!  and  a  band 
of  Arab  cavalry  liad  pounced  on  them  like  vultures 
on  their  prey.  Nor  were  these  suspicions  lesisened, 
when,  as  evening  approached,  they  were  aware  of  a 
{■ingle  Arab  horseman,  distinguished  by  his  turban 
and  long  lance,  hovering  on  tlie  edgeof  a  small  emi- 
nence like  a  hawk  poised  in  the  air,  and  v/ho  instantly, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  royal  retinue,  darted  off  with 
the  speed  of  the  same  bird,  when  it  shoots  down  the 
wind  and  disappears  from  tlie  horizon. 

"  We  must  be  near  the  station,"  said  King  Richard  ; 
"  and  yonder  cavalier  is  one  of  Saladin's  outposts — 
methinks  I  hear  the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns  and 
cymbals.  Get  5'ou  into  order,  my  hearts,  and  form 
yourselves  around  the  ladies  soldierlike  and  firmlv." 

As  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  archer, 
hastily  closed  in  upon  ius'appuinted  ground,  and  they 
proceeded  in  the  most  compact  order,  wiiich  made 
their  numbers  app'jar  still  smaller;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  though  there  might  be  no  fear,  there  was 
cnxiety  as  well  as  curiosity  in  the  attention  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  wild  bursts  of  Moorish 
music,  which  came  ever  and  anon  more  distinctly 
from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab  horseman  had 
been  seen  to  disappear. 

De  Vau.\  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  King — "  Were 
it  not  well,  my  liege,  to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of  that 
sand-bank?  Or  would  it  stand  with  your  pleasure 
that  I  prick  forward  7  Methinks,  by  all  vonder  clash 
and  clang,  if  there  be  no  more  than  five  hundred  men 
beyond  the  sand-hills,  half  of  the  Soldan's  retinue 
must  be  drummers  and  cymbal-tossers. — Shall  I  spur 
on?" 

The  baron  had  cliecked  his  horse  v.-ilh  the  bit,  and 
was  jiBt  about  to  strike  him  with  the  epiirs,  when 
the  King  exclaimed—" Not  for  the  world.  Such  a 
caution  would  express  suspicion,  and  could  do  little  to 
prevent  surprise,  which,  hov.'ever,  I  apprehend  not." 

They  advanced  accordingly  in  close  and  firm  or- 
der till  they  surmounted  the  line  of  low  sand-hills, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  appointed  station,  when  a 
splendid,  but  at  the  same  time  a  startling  spectacle, 
awaited  them.  * 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary 
fountain,  distinguished  only  amid  the  waste  by  soli- 
tary groups  of  palm-trees,  was  novv  the  centre  of 
an  encampment,  the  embroidered  fJags  and  gilded 
ovnaments  of  which  "littered  far  and  wide,  and  re- 
flected a  thousand  rich  tints  against  the  setting  sun. 
The  coverings  of  the  large  pavilions  were  of  the 
gayest  colours,  scarlet,  bright  yellow,  pale  blue,  and 
other  gaudy  and  gleaming  hues,  and  the  tops  of  their 
pillars,  or  tent-poles,  .were  decoraied  with  golden 
pomegranates,  and  small  silken  flags.  But,  besirles 
these  distinguishedpavilions,  there  were,  what  Tho- 
mas de  Vaux  considered  as  a  portentous  number  of 
ihe  ordinary  black  tents  of  the  Arabs,  beirigsufficient, 
as  he  conceived,  to  accommodate,  according  to  the 
Eastern  fasliion,  a  host  of  five  thousand  men.  A 
number  of  Arabs  and  Curds,  fully  corresponding  to 
the  extent  of  the  encampment,  were  hastily  assem- 


They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of 
dismounted  cavalry  in  front  of  iheir  encampment, 
when,  at  the  signal  of  a  shrill  cry,  which  arose  high 
over  the  clangour  of  the  music,  each  cavalier  sprung 
to  his  saddle.  A  cloud  of  dust,  arising  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  manoeuvre,  hid  from  Richard  and  his 
attendants  the  camp,  the  palm-trees,  and  the  distant 
ridge  of  mountains,  as  well  as  the  troops  whose*sud- 
den  movement  had  raised  the  cloud,  and,  ascending 
high  over  their  heads,  formed  itself  into  the  fantastic 
forms  of  writhed  pillars,  domes,  and  minarets.  An- 
other shrill  yell  was  heard  from  the  bosom  of  this 
cloudy  tabernacle.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  cavalry 
to  advance,  which  they  did  at  full  gallop,  disposing 
themselves  as  they  came  forward,  so  as  to  come  in  at 
once,  on  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear,  of  Richard's  little 
bodv-guard,  who  were  thus  surrounded,  and  almost 
choked,  by  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them 
on  each  side,  through  which  were  seen  alternately, 
and  lost,  the  "rim  forms  and  wild  faces  of  the  Sara- 
cens, brandishing  and  tossing  their  lances  in  every 
possible  direction,  with  the  wildest  cries  and  halloos, 
and  frequently  only  reining  up  their  horses  when 
within  a  spear's  length  of  the  Christians,  while  those 
in  tlie  rear  discharged  over  the  heads  of  boih  parties 
thick  volleys  of  arrows.  One  of  these  struck  the  litter 
in  which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly  screamed, 
and  the  red  spot  was  on  Richard's  brow  in  an  instant. 

"Ha!  Saint  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "wemus( 
take  some  order  with  this  infidel  scum  !" 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrust  her  head 
out,  and  with  her  hand  holding  one  of  the  shafts, 
exclaimed,  "  Royal  Richard,  beware  v.-hat  you  do  ! 
see,  these  arrows  are  headless!" 

"Noble,  sensible  wench!"  exclaimed  Richard: 
"  by  Heaven,  thou  shamest  us  all  by  thy  readiness 
of  thought  and  eye.— Be  not  moved,  my  English 
hearts,"  he  exclaimed,  to  his  foUovi'ers — "  their 
arrows  have  no  heads — and  their  spears,  too,  lack 
their  steel  points.  It  is  but  a  wild  welcome,  after 
their  savage  fashion,  though  doubtless  they  would 
rejoice  to  see  us  daunted  or  disturbed.  Move  on- 
ward, slow  and  steady."  • 

The  little  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly,  ac- 
companied on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  shrillest 
and  most  piercing  cries,  the  bowmen,  mean  while, 
displaying  their  agility  by  shooting  as  near  the  crest's 
of  the  Christians  as  was  possible,  without  actually 
hitting  them,  while  the  lancers  charged  each  other 
with  such  rude  blows  of  their  blimt  weapons,  that 
niore  than  one  of  them  lost  his  saddle,  and  well  nigh 
his  life,  in  this  rough  sport.  All  this,  though  de.=igned 
to  express  welcome,  had  rather  a  doubtful  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  half  way  towards  the 
camp.  King  Richard  and  his  suite  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  round  which  this  tumultuary  body  of 
horsemen  hov.ded,  whooped,  skirmished,  and  galloped, 
creating  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  another 
shrill  cry  was  heard,  on  which  all  these  irregulars, 
who  were  on  the  front  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
little  body  of  Europeans,  wheeled  off,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  long  and  deep  column,  followed 
with  comparative  order  and  silence  in  the  rear  of 
Richard's  troop.  The  dust  began  now  to  dissipate  in 
their  front,  when  there  advanced  to  meet  then;, 
through  that  cloudy  veil,  a  body  of  cavalry  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  regular  description,  completely  armed 
with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  and  who  might 
well  have  served  as  a  body-guard  to  the  proudest 
of  Eastern  monarchs.  This  splendid  troop  consisted 
of  five  hundred  men,  and  each  horse  which  it  con- 
tained was  worth  an  earl's  ransom.  The  riders  were 
Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves  in  the  very  prime 
of  life  ;  their  helmets  and  hauberks  were  formed  of 
steel  rings,  so  bright  that  they  shone  like  silver; 
their  vestures  were  of  the  gayest  colours,  and  some, 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  ;  the  sashes  were  twisted 
with  silk  and  gold,  their  rich  turbans  were  pliii.ied 


bung,  each  leading  his  horse  in  his  hand,  and  their    and  jeweled,  and  their  sabres  and  poniards,  of  Dama- 
muster  was  accompanied  by  an  astonishing  clamour  I  scene  steel,  were  adorned  with  gold  and  gemson  hu. 


of  their  noisy  instruments  of  martial  music,  by 
vthich,  in  all  ages,  the  warfare  of  the  Arabs  has 
been  animated. 


and  scabbard. 
I     This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  mil. 
1  tary  music,  and  when  they  met  the  Christian  bodv 
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they  opened  iheir  files  to  the  right  and  left,  and  let 
them  enter  between  their  ranks.  Richard  now  as- 
sumed the  foremost  place  in  his  troop,  aware  that 
Saladin  himself  was  approaching.  Xor  was  it  lonjr 
when,  in  the  centre  of  his  body-guard,  surrounded 
by  his  domestic  olTicers,  and  those  hideous  negroes 
who  guard  the  Eastern  haram,  and  whose  misshapen 
forms  were  rendered  yet  more  frightful  by  the  rich- 
ness of  their  attire,  came  the  Soldan,  with  the  look 
and  manners  of  one  on  whose  brow  Nature  had 
written.  This  is  a  King!  In  his  snow-white  turban, 
vest,  and  wide  Eastern  trowsers,  wearing  a  sash  of 
scarlet  silk,  without  any  other  ornament,  Saladin 
might  have  seemed  the  (plainest  dressed  man  in  his 
o-.vn  guard.  But  closer  mspection  discerned  in  his 
lurban  that  inestimable  gem,  which,  was  called  by 
the  rjoets,  the  Sea  of  Light;  the  diamond  on  which 
his  signet  was  engraved,  and  which  he  wore  in  a  ring, 
was  probably  worth  all  the  jewels  of  the  English 
crown,  and  a  sapphire,  which  terminated  the  lult  of 
his  canjiar,  was  not  of  much  inferior  value.  It  should 
be  added,  that  to  protect  him  from  the  dust,  which, 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  resembles  the  finest 
ashes,  or,  perhaps  out  of  Oriental  pride,  the  Soldan 
vvore  a  sort  of  veil  attached  to  his  turban,  which 
partly  obscured  the  view  of  his  noble  features.  He 
rode  a  milk  white  Arabian,  which  bore  him  as  if  con- 
scious and  proud  of  his  nt)l)lc  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  farther  introduction.  The 
two  heroic  monarchs,  for  such  they  both  were,  threw 
themselves  at  once  from  horseback,  and  the  troops 
halting  and  the  music  suddenly  ceasing,  they  ad- 
vanced to  meet  each  other  in  profound  silence,  and, 
after  a  courteous  inclination  on  either  side,  they  em- 
bracea  as  brethren  and  equals.  The  pomp  and  dis- 
play upon  both  sides  attracted  no  farther  notice — no 
one  saw  aught  save  Richard  and  Saladin,  and  they 
too  beheld  nothing  but  each  other.  The  looks  with 
which  Richard  surveyed  Saladin,  were,  however, 
more  intently  curious  than  those  which  the  Soldan 
fixed  upon  him  ;  and  the  Soldan  also  was  the  first  to 
break  silence. 

•  "The  Mclech  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water 
to  this  desert !  I  trust  he  hath  no  distrust  of  this 
numerous  array'?  E.xcepting  the  armed  slaves  of  my 
household,  those  who  surround  you  with  eyes  of  won- 
der and  of  welcome,  are,  even  the  humblest  of  them, 
the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand  tribes;  for  who 
that  could  claim  a  title  to  be  present,  would  reniain  at 
home  when  such  a  Prince  was  to  be  seen  as  Richard, 
with  the  terrors  of  whose  name,  even  on  the  sands  of 
Yemen,  the  nurse  stills  her  child,  and  the  free  Arab 
subdues  his  restive  steed  !" 

"And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby ?"  said  Rich- 
ard, looking  around  on  wild  forms  with  their  per- 
sons covered  with  haicks,  their  countenance  swart 
with  the  sunbeams,  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory, 
their  black  eyes  glancing  with  fierce  and  preterna- 
tural lustre  from  under  the  shade  of  their  tarbans, 
and  their  dress  being  in  general  simple,  even  to 
meanness. 

"They  claim  such  rank,"  said  Saladin;  "but  though 
numerous,,  they  are  within  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
and  bear  no  arms  but  the  sabre— even  the  iron  of  their 
lances  is  left  behuid." 

"  I  fear,"  muttered  De  Vau.x  in  English,  "  they 
have  left  them  where  they  can  be  soon  f^imd.— A 
most  flourishing  House  of  Peers,  I  confess,  and  would 
{\:vi  Westminster-Hall  something  too  narrow  for 
them." 

"Hush,  De  Vau.x,"  said  Richard,  "I  command 
ihee.— "Xoble  Saladin,"  he  said,  "  suspicion  and  thou 
cannot  e.xist  on  the  same  ground.— Seest  thou," 
pointing  to  the  litters—"  I  loo  have  brought  some 
itampions  with  me,  though  armed,  perluiiis,  in  breach 
of  agreement,  fo:  bright  eves  and  fair  features  are 
A'capons  which  cannot  be  lift  behind." 

The  Soldan,  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an  obei- 
sance as  iowiy  as  if  looking  towards  Mecca,  and 
kissed  the  sand  in  token  of  respect. 

"Xay,"  said  Richard,— "they  will  not  fear  a  closer 
encounter,  broth(!r ;  wilt  ih.ou  not  ride  towards  i 
flieir  litters,  and  tl'.e  curtains  will  be  presently  with- 1 
<tnwn  T  I 


"  That  may  Alia  prohibit !"  said  Saladin.  "  since 
not  an  Arab  looks  on,  who  would  not  think  it  shame 
to  the  noble  ladies  to  be  seen  with  their  faces  un- 
covered." 

"  Thou  shah  see  them,  then,  in  private,  my  royal 
brother,"  answered  Richard. 

"To  what  purpose?"  answered  Saladin,  mourn- 
fully. "  Th.y  last  letter  was,  to  the  hopes  which 
I  had  entertained,  like  water  to  fire:  and  where- 
fore shoidd  I  again  light  a  flame,  which  may  in- 
deed consume,  but  cannot  cheer  me  ?— But  will 
not  my  brother  pass  to  the  tent  which  his  servant 
hath  prepared  for  him?  My  principal  black  slave 
hath  taken  order  for  the  reception  of  the  Princessea 
— the  oflScers  of  my  household  will  attend  your  fol- 
lowers, and  ourself  will  be  the  chamberlain  of  the 
royal  Richard." 

He  led  the  vay  accordingly  to  a  splendid  pavi- 
lion, where  was  every  thing  that  royal  'uxury  could 
devise.  De  Vau.x,  who  was  in  attendance,  then 
removed  the  chappe.,  (capa,)  or  long  riding-cloak 
which  Richard  wore,  and  he  stood  before  Saladin 
in  the  close  dress  which  showed  to  advantage  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  while  it  bore 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  flowing  robes  which  dis- 
guised The  thin  frame  of  the  Eastern  monarch.  It 
was  Richard's  tvvo-handed  sword  that  chiefly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Saracen,  a  broad  .straight 
blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy  length  of  which  ex- 
tended well  nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel  of  the 
wearer. 

"  Had  I  not,"  said  Saladin,  "  seen  this  brand 
flaming  in  the  front  of  battle,  like  that  of  Azrael. 
I  had  scarce  believed  that  human  arm  could  wield 
it.  Might  I  request  to  see  the  Melech  Ric  strike 
one  blow  with  it  m  peace,  and  in  pure  trial  of 
strenath  ?" 

"^Villingly,  noble  Saladin,"  answered  Richard; 
and  looking  around  for  something  whereon  to  exercise 
his  strengtli,  he  saw  a  steel  mace,  held  by  one  ot  the 
attendants,  the  handle  being  of  the  same  metal,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — this  he  placed 
on  a  block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master's  honour 
led  him  to  whisper  in  English—"  For  tb.e  blessed  Vir- 
gin's sake,  beware  what  you  attempt,  my  liege !  Your 
full  strcn2:th  is  not  as  yet  returned— give  no  triumph 
to  the  infidel." 

"  Peace,  fool !"  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  his 
ground,  and  casting  a  fierce  glance  around — "  thinkest 
thou  that  I  can  fail  in  his  presence?" 

The  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  liis 
hands,  rose  aloft  to  the  King's  left  shoulder,  circled 
round  his  head,  descended  with  the  sway  of  some 
terrific  engine,  and  the  bar  of  iron  rolled  on  the 
ground  in  two  pieces  as  a  woodsman  would  sever  a 
sapling  with  a  hedging-bill. 

"  Bv  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderfiil 
blow!"  said  the  Soldan,  critically  and  accurately 
examinins  the  iron  bar  which  had  been  cut  asunder: 
and  the  blade  of  the  sword  was  so  well  tempered 
as  to  exhibit  not  the  least  token  of  having  suflered 
by  the  feat  it  had  performed.  He  then  took  the 
King's  hand,  and  looking  on  the  size  and  muscular 
strength  which  it  exhibited,  laughed  as  he  placed  it 
be.^ide  his  own,  so  lank  and  thin,  so  inferior  m  brawn 
and  sinew. 

"Ay,  look  well,"  said  De  Vaux, in  English,  "it  will 
belong  ei^  your  long  jackanape's  fingers  do  such  a 
feat  with  voiir  fine  gilded  reaping-hook  there." 

"Silence,  De  Vau.x,"  said  Richard  ;  "by  OurT,ady, 
he  understands  or  guesses  thy  meaning— be  not  so 
broad,  I  prav  thee." 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said—"  Something 
I  would  fain  attempt- though,  wherefore  should  the 
weak  sliow  their  inferiority  m  presence  of  the  .strong? 
Yet,  each  land  hath  its  own  exercises,  and  this  may 
be  new  to  the  Melech  Ric."— So  saying,  he  look  from 
ihe  floor  a  cushion  of  silk  and  down,  and  placed  it 
upright  on  one  end.— "Can  thy  weapoiij  my  brother, 
sever  that  cushion  ?"  he  said  to  King  Richard. 

"No,  surely,"  replied  the  King;  "no  sword  on 
earth,  were  it  the  E.xcalibar  of  Kiiig  Arthur,  can  cjt 
ihat  whicli  opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the  blow  ' 
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"Mark,  then,"  said  Saladiii  ;  and,  tucking  up  the 
sleeve  of  his  pown,  showed  his  arm,  thiii  indeed  and 
spare,  but  which  constant  exercise  had  hardened  into 
a  mass  consisting  of  naupiht  but  bone,  brawn,  and 
sinew.  He  unsheathed  his  cimeter,  a  curved  and 
narrow  blade,  which  glittered  not  like  the  swords  of 
theFrai'd\s,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  dull  blue 
colour,  niarkeil  with  ten  millions  of  meandering  lines, 
which  showed  how  anxiously  the  metal  had  been 
weldeu  by  the  armourer.  Wielding  this  weapon,  ap- 
uarentlv  so  inefficient  when  compared  to  that  of  Rich- 
ard, the  Soklan  stood  resting  his  weight  upon  his  left 
foot,  which  was  slightly  advanced;  he  balanced  him- 
eelf  a  little  as  if  to  steady  his  aim,  then  stepping  at 
once  forward,  drew  the  cimeter  across  the  cushion, 
applying  the  eds.e  so  dexterously,  and  with  so  little 
apparent  efibrt,  that  the  cushion  seemed  rather  to  fall 
asunder  than  to  be  divided  by  violence. 

"It  is  a  juggler's  trick,"  said  De  Vaux,  darting  for- 
ward and  snatching  up  the  portion  of  the  cushion 
which  had  been  cut  off'  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the 
reality  of  the  feat,—"  there  is  gramarye  in  this." 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he  un- 
did the  sort  of  veil  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  laid 
it  double  along  the  edge  of  his  sabre,  extended  the 
weapon  edgeways  in  the  air,  and  drawing  it  suddenly 
through  tHe  veil,  although  it  hung  on  the  blade  en- 
tirely loose,  severed  that  also  into  two  parts,  which 
floated  10  diftijrent  sides  of  the  tent,  equally  display- 
ing the  extreme  temper  and  sharpness  of  the  weapon, 
and  tlie  exquisite  dexteritv  of  him  who  used  it. 

"Now,  in  good  faith,  my  brother,"  said  Pvichard, 
"  thou  art  even  matchless  at  the  trick  of  the  sword, 
and  right  perilous  were  it  to  meet  thee !  Still,  however. 
1  put  some  faith  in  a  downright  English  blow,  and 
what  we  cannot  do  by  sleight,  we  eke  out  by  strength. 
Nevertheless,  in  truth  thou  art  as  expert  in  inflicting 
wounds,  as  my  sage  Hakim  in  curing  them.  I  trust 
I  shall  see  the  learned  leech— I  have  much  to  thank 
him  for,  and  had  brought  some  small  present-." 

As  he  spoke,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for  a 
Tartar  cap.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  De 
Vaux  opened  at  once  his. extended  iiiouth  and  his 
large  round  eyes,  and  Richard  gazed  with  scarce  less 
astonishment,  while  the  Soidan  spoke  in  a  grave  and 
altered  voice  :  "The  sick  man,  sayctli  the  poet,  while 
he  !s  yet  infirm,  knoweth  the  physician  by  his  step  ; 
but  when  he  is  recovered,  he  knoweth  not  even  his 
face  when  he  looks  upon  him." 

"A  miracle!— a  miracle  V  exclaimed  Richard. 

"Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,"  said  Thomas 
de  Vaux. 

"That  I  should  lose  my  learned  Hakim,"  said 
Richard,  "  merely  by  absence  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and 
that  I  should  find  him  again  in  m^'  royal  brother  Sa- 
ladin !" 

"Such  is  oft  the  fashion  of  the  world,"  answered 
the  Soldan  ;  "  the  tattered  robe  makes  not  always  the 
dervisch." 

"And  it  was  through  tliy  intercession,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard  was  saved 
from  death — and  by  thy  artifice  that  he  revisited  my 
camp  in  disguise?" 

"Even  so,"  replied  Saladin;  "I  was  physician 
enough  to  know,  that  unless  the  wounds  of  his 
bleeding  honour  were  stanched,  the  days  of  his  life 
must  be  few.  His  disguise  was  more  easily  pene- 
trated than  I  had  expected  from  the  success  of  my 
own." 

"  An  accident,"  said  King  Richard,  (probably  allud- 
ing to  the  circumstance  of  his  applying  his  lips  to 
the  wound  of  the  supposed  Nubian,)  "let  me  first 
know  that  his  skin  was  artificially  discoloured  ;  and 
that  h'nt  once  taken,  detection  became  easy,  for  his 
form  and  person  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  I  con-' 
fidently  expect  that  he  will  do  battle  on  the  morrow." 

"  He  is  full  in  preparatior^,  and  high  in  hope,"  said 
the  Soldan.  "I  have  furnished  him  with  weapons 
ind  horee,  thinking  nobly  of  him  from  what  I  have 
een  under  various  disguises. 

"Knows  he  now,"  said  Richard,  "  to  whom  he  lies 
under  obligation?" 

"He  doth,"  replied  the  Saracen — "I  was  obliged  to 
confess  my  person  when  I  unfolded  my  purpose." 


"And  confessed  he  aught  to  you?"  said  the  King  of 
England. 

"Nothing  explicit,"  replied  the  Soldan;  "but  from 
much  that  passed  between  us,  I  conceive  his  love  is 
too  highly  placed  to  be  iiappy  in  its  issue." 

"And  thou  knowest,  that_  his  daring  and  insolent 
passion  crossed  thine  own  wishes  1"  said  Richard. 

"I  might  guess  so  much,"  said  Saladin;  "but  his 
passion  had  existed  ere  my  wishes  had  been  formed — 
and,  1  must  now  add,  is  likely  to  survive  them.  I 
cannot,  in  honour,  revenge  me  for  my  disappointment 
on  him  who  had  no  hand  in  it.  Or,  if  this  high-born 
dame  loved  him  better  than  myself,  who  can  say  that 
she  did  not  justice  to  a  knight,  of  her  own  religion, 
who  is  full  oi"  nobleness  1" 

"  Yet  of  too  mean  linea.n:e  to  mix  with  the  blood  of 
Plantagenet,"  said  Richard,  haughtily. 

"  Such  may  be  your  maxims  in  Frangistan,"  re- 
plied the  Soldan.  "Our  poets  of  th.e  Eastern  coun- 
tries say,  that  a  valiant  camel-driver  is  worthy  to  kiss 
the  lip  of  a  fair  Queen,  when  a  cowardly  prince  is  not 
worthy  to  salute  the  hem  of  her  garment. — But  with 
your  permission,  noble  brother,  I  must  take  leave  oi 
thee  for  the  present,  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Austria 
and  yonder  Nazarene  knight,  much  less  worthy  of 
hospitality,  but  who  must  yet  be  suitably  entreated, 
not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  mine  own  honour — for 
what  saith  the  sage  Lokman  7  'Say  not  that  the 
food  is  lost  unto  thee  which  is  given  to  the  stranger — 
for  if  his  body  be  strengthened  and  fattened  there- 
withal, not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good  name 
cherished  and  augmented.'  " 

The  Saracen  Monarch  departed  from  King  Rich- 
ard's tent,  and  having  indicated  to  him,  rather  with 
.signs  than  with  speech,  where  the  pavilion  of  the 
Queen  and  her  attendants  was  pitched,  he  went  to 
receive  the  Marquis  of  Monlserrat  and  his  attendants, 
for  whom,  with  less  good-will,  but  with  equal  splen- 
dour, the  magnificent  Soldan  had  provided  accoin- 
modations.  The  most  ample  refreshments,  both  in 
the  Oriental,  and  after  the  European  fashion,  were 
spread  before  the  royal  and  princely  guests  of  Saladin, 
each  in  their  own  separate  pavilion  ;  and  so  attentive 
was  the  Soldan  to  the  habits  and  taste  of  his  visiters, 
that  Grecian  slaves  were  stationed  to  present  them 
with  the  goblet,  which  is  the  abomination  of  the  seel 
of  Mahommed.  Ere  Richard  had  finished  his  meal, 
the  ancient  Omrah,  who  had  brought  the  Soldan's 
letter  to  the  Christian  camp,  entered  with  a  plan  of 
the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day 
of  combat.  Richard,  who  knew  the  taste  of  his  oiil 
acquaintance,  invited  him  to  pledge  him  in  a  flagon  of 
wine  of  Schiraz;  but  Abdallah  gave  him  to  under 
stand,  with  a  ruefid  aspect,  that  self-denial,  in  tho 
present  circumstances,  was  a  matter  in  which  his  life 
was  concerned  ;  for  that  Saladin,  tolerant  in  many 
respects,  both  observed,  and  enforced  by  high  penal- 
ties, the  laws  of  the  Prophet. 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Richard,  "if  he  loves  not  wine, 
that  lightener  of  the  human  heart,  his  conversion  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  prediction  of  the  mad 
priest  of  Engaddi  goes  like  chaff  down  the  wind." 

TheKingthen  addressed  himselftosettle  the  articles 
of  combat,  which  cost  a  considerable  time,  as  it  was 
necessary  on  some  points  to  consult  with  the  opposite 
parties,  as  well  as  with  the  Soldan. 

They  were  at  length  finally  agreed  upon,  and  ad- 
justed by  a  protocol  in  French  and  in  Arabian  which 
was  subscribed  by  Saladin  as  umpire  of  the  fk  Id,  and 
by  Richard  and  Leopold  as  guarantees  for  the  two 
combatants.  As  the  Omrah  took  his  final  leave  ol 
King  Richard  for  the  evening,  De  Vaux  entered, 

"The  good  knight,"  he  said,  "  who  is  to  do  battle 
io-morrow,  requei?ts  to  know,  whether  he  .'nay  noJ 
to-night  pay  duty  to  his  royal  godfather  ?" 

"Hast  thou  seen  him,  De  Vaux?"  said  the  Iling 
smiling;  "  and  didst  thou  know  an  ancient  acquaint- 
ance ?' 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Lanercost,"  answered  De  Vaux, 
"there  are  so  many  surprises  and  changes  in  this 
land,  that  my  poor  brj  in  turns.  I  scarce  knew  Su' 
Kennithof  Scotland,  till  ids  good  hound,  that  hud 
been  for  a  shortwhileuiidermy  care,  cai'i^  nnd  fawned 
on  me ;  and  e-ven  then  I  only  knew  the  tyke  by  Hie 
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depth  of  his  chcsi,  the  roundness  of  his  foot,  and  his  1 
manner  of  baying;  for  the  poor  gaze-hoiind  was 
painted  like  anv  Venetian  courtezan. 

"Thou  art  better  skilled  in  brutes  than  men,  De 
Va;i.K,"  said  the  King. 

"I  will  not  deny,  said  De  Vaux,  "I  have  found 
them  ofttimes  the  honester  animals.  Also,  your 
Grace  is  pleased  to  term  me  sometimes  a  brute  my- 
self; besides  that  I  serve  the  Lion,  whom  all  men 
acknowledge  the  king  of  brutes." 

"  By  Saint  George,  there  thou  brokest  thy  lance 
Sairlyon  my  brow,"  said  the  King.  "I  have  ever  said 
vhou  hast  a  sort  of  wit,  De  Vaux— niarry,  one  must 
strike  thee  with  a  sledge-hammer  ere  it  can  be  made 
to  sparkle.  But  to  the  present  gear— is  the  good 
knight  well  armed  and  equipped?" 

"Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly,"  answered  De  Vaux; 
"I  know  the  artrionr  well- it  is  that  which  the  Vene- 
tian commissary  offered  your  highness,  just  ere  you 
became  ill,  for  five  hundred  bezants." 

"And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infidel  Soldan,  I  war- 
rant me,  for  a  few  ducats  more,  and  pre.sent  payment. 
Tliese  Venetians  would  sell  the  sepulchre  itself!" 

"  The  armour  will  never  be  borne  in  a  nobler  cause," 
said  De  Vaux. 

"Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen,"  said  the 
King,  "not  to  the  avarice  of  the  Venetians." 

"i  would  to  God  your  Grace  would  be  more  cau- 
tious," said  the  an.xious  De  Vaux.— "Here  are  we 
deserted  by  all  our  allies,  for  points  of  offence  given 
to  one  or  another;  we  cannot  hope  to  prosper  upon 
the  land,  and  we  have  only  to  quarrel  with  the  am- 
phibious republic,  to  lose  the  means  of  retreat  by  sea !" 

"I  will  take  care,"  said  Richard,  impatiently;  "but 
school  me  no  more.  Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is  of  inte- 
re.sl,  hath  the  knight  a  confessor?" 

"  He  halli,"  answered  De  Vanx ;  "  the  hermit  of 
Engaddi,  whoer.st  did  him  that  otirce  when  preparing 
fo  death,  attends  him  on  the  present  occasion;  the 
fame  of  the  duel  having  brought  him  hither." 

"'Tis  well,"  said  Richard;  "and  now  for  the 
knight's  request.  Say  to  him,  Richard  will  receive 
him  when  the  discharge  of  his  devoir  beside  the  Dia- 
mond of  the  Desert  shall  have  atoned  for  his  fault 
beside  the  Mount  of  Saint  George;  and  as  thou 
passest  through  the  camp,  li^  the  Queen  know  1  will 
visit  her  pavilion— and  t^ll  Blondcl  to  meet  me  there." 

De  Vaux  departed,  a..d  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
Richard,  wrapr>ing  his  mantle  around  him,  and  tak- 
ing his  ghittern  in  his  hand,  walked  in  the  direction 
of  the  Q-ueen's  pavilion.  Several  Arabs  passed  him, 
but  always  with  averted  heads,  and  looks  fixed  upon 
the  earth',  liior.gh  he  could  observe  that  all  gazed  ear- 
nestly after  him  when  he  was  past.  This  led  him 
justly  to  conjecture  that  his  person  was  knovv-n  to 
them ;  l)ut  that  either  the  Soldan's  commands,  or 
their  own  Oriental  politeness,  forbade  theni  to  seem  to 
notice  a  sovereign  who  desired  to  remain  incognito. 

When  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his  Queen, 
lie  found  it  guarded  by  those  unhappy  officials  whom 
Eastern  jealousy  places  ari)und  the  zenana.  Bloudel 
was  walking  before  the  door,  and  touched  his  rote 
from  time  to  time,  in  a  manner  which  made  the  Afri- 
cans show  their  ivory  teeth,  and  bear  burden  with 
their  strange  gestures  and  shrill  unnatural  voices. 

"  What  art  lliou  after  with  this  herd  of  black  cattle, 
IMondcl T'  said  the  King;  "  wherefore  goest  thou  not 
into  the  tent?" 

"Because  my  trade  can  neither  spare  the  head  nor 
the  fingers,"  said  Blondel ;  "  and  these  honest  blacka- 
moors I  hreatened  to  cut  me  joint  from  joint  if  I  pressed 
forward." 

"Well,  enter  with  me,"  said  the  King,  "and  I  will 
be  thy  safeguard." 

The  blacks  accordingly  lowered  pikes  and  swords 
to  King  Richard,  and  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
as  if  unworthy  to  look  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of 
the  pavilion,  they  found  Thomas  de  Vaux  in  attend- 
ance on  tlie  Queen.  While  Berengaria  welcomed 
Blondel,  King  Richard  spoke  for  some  time  secretly 
Did  apart  with  his  fair  kinswoman. 

At  length,  "Are  we  still  foes,  my  fair  Edith?"  he 
»ni^d,.in  a  whisper. 
"  i\V>  my  liege,"  said  Edith,  in  a  volgc  just  so  low 


as  not  to  interrupt  the  nrjsic— "  none  can  bear  enniity 
against  King  Richard,  wien  he  deigns  to  show  him- 
self^ as  he  really  is,  generous  and  noble,  as  well  as 
valiant  and  honourable." 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The 
King  kissed  it  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  then 
proceeded. 

"  You  think,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  my  anger  in  this 
matter  was  feigned ;  but  you  are  deceived.^  The  pun- 
ishment I  inflicted  upon  this  knight  was  just;  for  he 
had  betrayed — no  matter  for  how  lempting  a  bribe, 
fair  cousin— the  trust  committed  to  him.  Bui  I  rejoice, 
perchance  as  much  as  you,  that  to-morrow  gives  hiin 
a  chance  to  win  the  field,  and  throw  back  the  staiii 
which  for  a  time  clung  to  him,  upon  the  actual  thiei 
and  traitor.  No  ! — future  times  may  blame  Richard 
for  impetuous  folly ;  but  they  shall  say,  that  in  render- 
ing judgment,  he  was  just  when  he  should,  and  mer 
cifuf  when  he  could." 

"  Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  King,"  said  Edith.  "Tht> 
may  call  thy  justice  cruelty— thy  mercy  caprice." 

"And  do  not  thou  pride  thyself,"  said  the  King,  "  as 
if  thy  knight,  who  hath  not  yet  buckled  on  his  armour, 
were  unbelting  it  in  triumph- Conrade  of  Montserrai 
is  held  a  good  lance.  What  if  the  Scol  should  lose 
the  day  ?" 

V  "It  IS  impossible  !"  said  Edith,  firmly— "  My  own 
eyes  saw  yonder  Conrade  tremble  and  change  co- 
lour, like  a  base  thief.  He  is  guilty— and_  the  trial 
by  combat  is  an  appeal  to  the  jusf.ce  of  God. — I 
myself,  in  such  a  case,  would  encounter  hini  wilhoul 
fear." 

"  By  the  mass,  I  think  thou  wouldst,  wench,"  said 
the  Kin",  "and  beat  him  to  boot:  for  there  nevei 
breathed  a  truer  Plantagenct  than  thou." 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone, — "Se« 
that  thou  continue  to  remember  what  is  due  to  thy 
birth." 

"What  means  that  advice,  so  seriously  given  at 
this  moment?"  said  Edith.  "Am  I  of  such  light  na- 
ture as  to  forget  mv  name — my  condition  ?" 

"I  will  spleak  plainly,  Edith,"  answered  the  King, 
and  as  to  a  friend,— What  will  this  knight  be  to  you, 
should  he  come  off  victor  from  yonder  hsts?" 

"To  me?  said  Edith,  blushing  doep  with  shams 
and  displeasure, — "  What  can  he  be  to  me  more  than 
an  honoured  knight,  worthy  of  such  grace  as  Queen 
Berengaria  might  conferon  him,  had  he  selected  her 
for  his  lady,  instead  of  a  more  unworthy  choice  ?_  The 
meanest  kniglit  may  devote  himseif  to  iheservice  of 
an  empress,  but  the  glory  of  his  choice,"  she  said 
proudly,  "must  be  his  reward." 

"Vet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you," 
said  the  King. 

"  I  have  paid  his  services  with  honour  and  apiilause, 
and  his  sufferings*  with  tears,"  answered  Edith. — 
"  Had  he  desired  other  reward,  he  would  have  done 
wisely  to  have  bestowed  his  affections  witlun  his  own 
degree." 

"You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  night-gear 
for  his  sake?" 

"No  more,"  answered  Edith,  "than  I  would  have 
required  him  to  expose  his  life  by  an  action,  in  which 
there  was  more  madness  than  honour." 

"Maidens  talk  ever  thus,"  said  theKing;  "but\vhen 
the  favoured  lover  presses  his  suit,  she  says,  with  a 
sigh,  her  stars  had  decreed  it  otherwise."  _ 

"  Your  Grace  has  now,  for  the  second  time,  threat- 
ened me  with  the  influence  of  my  horoscope,  '  Edith 
replied,  with  dignity.  "Trust  me,  my  liege,  whatever 
be  the  power  of  the  stars,  your  poor  kinswoman  will 
never  wed  either  infidel,  or  obscure  adventurer.— 
Permit  me,  that  I  listen  to  the  music  of  Blondel,  for 
the  tone  of  your  royal  admonitions  is  scarce  so  grate- 
ful to  the  ear." 

The  conclusion  of  the  evening  offered  nothmg  wor- 
thy of  notice. 


CHAPTER    XXVIIL 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  lialtle  brny, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  luivse  to  liorsc7— GitAV. 

It  had  been  agreed,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  that  the  judicial  combat,  which  was  the  cause 
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of  the  present  nssciiiLlaire  of  various  nnlions  at  tlic 
I)iamoiid  of  the  Desp'i,  should  take  phice  at  one 
liour  a'tcr  sunrise.  The  wide  listp,  which  had  been 
constructed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Kni^lit  of  the 
Leopard,  enclosed  a  space  of  hard  sand,  wliich  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  lung  by  forty  in  width. 
They  e.xrended  in  length  from  north  to  south,  so  as  to 
give  boih  parties  the  ecjual  advantage  of  the  rising  sun. 
Saladin's  royal  seat  was  erected  on  the  western  side 
of  the  enclosure,  just  in  the  centre,  where  the  com- 
batants were  expected  to  meet  in  mid  encounter. 
Opposed  to  this  was  a  gallery  with  closed  casements, 
so  contrived,  that  the  ladies,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion it  was  erected,  migh'  see  the  fight  without  being 
themselves  e.xposcd  to  view.  At  either  extr.^mity  of 
the  lists  was  a  barrier,  which  could  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Thrones  had  been  also  erected,  but  liie 
Archduke,  perceiving  that  his  was  lower  th:m  King 
Richard's,  refused  to  occupy  it ;  and  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who  svould  have  si;bmitted  tonmch  ere  any  formality 
should  have  interfered  with  the  combat,  readily  agreed 
that  the  sponsors,  as  they  were  called,  should  reniain 
on  horseback  durin,:^  the  fight.  At  one  e.vtremiiy  uf 
the  lists  were  placed  the  followers  of  Richard,  and 
opposed  to  them  were  those  who  accompanied  the 
defender,  Coiirade.  Around  the  throne  destined  for 
the  Soldan,  were  ranged  his  splendid  Georgian  Guards, 
and  the  rest  of  the  enclosure  was  occupied  by  Christian 
and  ]\Lihonimedan  spectators. 

Long  before  day  break,  the  lists  were  surrounded  by 
even  a  larger  number  of  Saracens  than  Richard  had 
seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  When  the  first  ray  of 
the  sun's  glorious  orb  arose  above  the  desert,  the 
sonorous  call,  "  To  prayer — to  prayer !"  was  poured 
forth  by  the  Soldan  liimself,  and  answered  by  others, 
whose  rank  and  zeal  entided  them  to  act  as  nniez- 
zins.  It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  them  all  sink 
to  earth,  for  ?he  purpose  of  repeating  their  devotions, 
with  their  faces  turned  to  Mecca.  But  when  they 
arose  from  the  ground,  the  sun's  rays,  now  strength- 
ening fast,  seemed  to  confirm  the  Lord  of  Gilsland's 
conjecture  of  the  night  before.  They  were  flashed 
back  from  many  a  spear  head,  for  the  pointless  lances 
of  the  preceding  day  were  certainly  no  longer  such. 
De  Vaux  pointed  it  out  to  his  master,  who  answered 
with  impatience,  that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  Soldan  ;  but  if  De  Vaux  was  afraid 
of  his  bulky  body,  he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard,  at 
,he  sound  of  which  the  whole  Saracen  cavaliers 
threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and  prostrated 
themselves,  as  if  for  a  second  morning  prayer.  This 
was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Queen,  with  Edith 
and  her  attendants,  to  pass  from  the  pavilion  to  the 
gallery  intended  for  them.  Fifty  guards  of  Saladin's 
seraglio  escorted  them,  with  naked  sabres,  whose 
orders  were  to  cut  to  pieces  whoinsoever,  were  he 
prince  or  peasant,  should  venture  to  gaze  on  tlie  ladies 
as  they  passed,  or  even  presume  to  raise  his  head  until 
the  cessation  of  the  music  should  make  all  rnen  aware 
that  they  were  lodged  in  their  gallery,  not  tobegazed 
on  by  the  curious  eye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  Oriental  reve- 
rence to  the  fair  sex,  called  forth  from  Queen  Beren- 
garia  some  criticism?  very  unfa voura^^le  to  Saladin 
and  his  country.  But  their  den,  as  the  royal  fair 
called  it,  being  securely  closed  and  j?uarded  by  their 
sable  attendants,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
contenting  herself  with  seeing,  and  laying  aside  for 
the  present  the  still  more  exquisite  pleasure  of  being 
seen. 

Mean  time  the  sponsors  of  both  champions  went, 
as  was  their  duty,  to  see  that  they  were  duly  armed, 
and  prepared  for  combat.  The  Archduke  of  Austria 
was  in  no  hurrv  to  perform  this  part  of  the  ceremo- 
ny, having  had  rather  an  unusually  severe  debauch 
upon  wme  of  Scbiraz  the  preceding  evening.  But  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  more  deeply  concerned 
in  the  event  of  the  combat,  was  early  before  the  tent 
of  Conrade  of  Bloniserrat.  To  his  great  surprise, 
the  attendants  refused  him  admittance. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  ye  knaves?"  said  the  Grand 
Master,  in  great  anger. 

"We  do,  most  valiant  and  reverend,"  ansv.ered 
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Conradr's  squire;  "but  even  you  may  not  at  present 
enter — the  Slarquis  is  alunit  to  confess  himself" 

"Confess  himself!"  exclaimed  the  Templar,  m  a 
tone  where  alarm  mingled  with  surprise  and  scorn — 
"  and  to  whom,  I  pray  tiiee  V 

'"My  master  bid  me  be  secret  "  said  the  squire  ;  on 
which  the  Grand  Master  pushed  past  him.  and  entered 
the  tent  almost  bv  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Montscrrat  was  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  in  the  act  of  beginniui? 
his  confession. 

"  What  means  this.  Marquis  T'  said  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter; "  up,  for  shame — or,  if  you  must  needs  confess, 
am  not  I  here?" 

"  I  have  confessed  to  you  too  often  already,"  replied 
Conrade,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  falterln"  voice. 
"  For  God's  sake,  Grand  Jlaster,  begone,  and  let  nie 
unfold  mv  conscience  to  tins  holy  man." 

"In  what  is  he  holier  than  I  am?"  said  the  Grand 
Master. — "Hermit,  prophet,  madman— say,  if  thou 
darest,  in  what  thou  I'xcellest  me?" 

"Bold  and  bad  man,"  rephed  the  Hermit,  "know 
that  I  am  like  the  latticed  window,  and  the  divine 
light  passes  through  to  avail  others,  though,  alas!  it 
helpeth  not  me.  "Thou  art  like  the  iron  stancheons, 
which  neither  receive  light  themselves,  nor  commu- 
nicnte  it  to  any  one." 

"Prate  not  to  me,  but  depart  from  this  tent,"  said 
the  Grand  Master  ;  "  the  Marquis  shall  not  confess 
this  morning,  unless  it  be  to  me,  for  I  part  not  from 
his  side." 

"Is  this  ymn-  pleasure  ?"  said  the  Hermit  to  Con- 
rade; "for  think  not  I  will  obey  that  proud  man,  11 
you  continue  to  desire  my  assistance." 

"Alas,"  said  Conrade,  irresolutely,  "\yhat  would 
you  have  me  say?— Farewell  for  a  while — we  will 
speak  anon." 

"  Oh,  procrastination !"  exclaimed  the  Herini'.. 
"thou  art  a  soul-nuirderer  !— Unliappy  man,  farewell 
—not  for  a  while,  but  until  we  shall  both  meet— no 
matter  where.— And  for  thee,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  Grand  Master,  "Tremdle  !" 

"Tremble!"  replied  the  Templar,  contemptuously, 
"I  cannot  if  I  would." 

The  Hermit  heard  not  his  answer,  having  left  the 
tent. 

"  Come !  to  this  gear  hastily,"  spid  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, "  since  thou  vvilt  needs  go  through  the  foolery.- 
Hark  thee— I  think  I  know  most  of  thy  frailties  by 
heart,  so  we  may  omit  the  detail,  which  may  be  sonie- 
what  a  long  one,  and  begin  M'iih  the  absolution. 
What  signifies  counting  the  spots  of  dirt  that  we  are 
about  to  wash  from  our  hands?" 

"Knowing  v/liat  thou  art  thyself."  said  Conrade. 
"it  is  blasphemous  to  speak  of  parroning  another.' 

"That  is  not  according  to  the  canon,  Lord  Mar- 
quis," said  the  Templar, — "  thou  art  more  scrupuknis 
than  orthodox.  The  absolution  of  the  wicked  priest 
is  as  efiectiial  as  if  he  were  himself  a  saint — other- 
wise, God  help  the  poor  penitent !  What  v.-ounded 
man  inquires  whether  the  surgeon  that  tents  his 
gashes  have  clean  hands  or  no?— Come,  shall  we  to 
"this  toy  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Conrade,  "  I  will  rather  die  unconfessea 
than  mock  the  sacrament." 

"  Come,  noble  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar,  "rou§e 
up  your  courage,  and  speak  not  thus.  In  an  hour's 
time  thou  shall  stand  victorious  in  the  lists,  or  confess 
thee  in  thy  helmet  hke  a  valiant  knight." 

"Alas,  Grand  Master,"  answered  Conrade,  "all 
augurs  ill  for  this  afiair.  The  strange  discovery  by 
the  instinct  of  a  dog— the  revival  of  this  Scoitish 
knight,  v.-hq  comes  into  the  lists  like  a  spectre— ali 
betokens  evil." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  the  Templar,  "I  have  seen  thee  bend 
thy  lance  boldly  against  him  in  sport,  and  wit.,  equal 
chance  of  success — think  thou  art  but  in  a  tourna- 
ment, and  who  bears  him  better  in  the  tilt-yard  than 
thou? — Come,  squires  and  armourers,  yoiu-  master 
must  be  accoutred  for  the  field." 

Tlie  atiendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  lo 
arm  the  Marquis. 

"  What  morning  is  without?"  said  Conrade 

"The  sun  rises  dimlv."  answered  a  squire. 
38 
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"  Thou  seest,  Grand  Master,"  said  Conrade, 
"naiit^ht  smiles  on  us." 

"Thou  wilt  fight  the  more  coolly,  my  son,"  an- 
swered the  Templar;  "thank  Heaven,  that  hath  tem- 
pered the  sun  of  Palestine  to  suit  thine  occasion." 

Thus  jested  the  Grand  Master;  but  his  jests  had 
lost  their  influence  on  the  harassed  mindof  theJIar- 
quis,  and,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to  seem  gay, 
his  2;!oo;ri  communicated  itself  to  the  Templar. 

"This  craven,"  he  thought,  "will  lose  the  day  m 
pure  faintness  and  cowardice  of  henrt,  which  he  calls 
tender  conscience.  I,  whom  visions  and  auguries 
shake  not— who  am  firm  in  my  purpose  as  the  living 
rock — I  should  have  fought  the  combat  myself. — 
Would  to  God  the  Scot  niav. strike  him  dead  on  the 
spot— it  were  ne.xt  best  to  his  winning  the  victory. 
But  come  what  will,  he  must  have  n9  oilier  confessor 
than  myself— our  sins  are  too  much  in  common,  and 
he  might  confess  my  share  with  his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
continued  to  assist  the  Marquis  in  arming,  but  it  was 
in  silence. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
the  knights  rode  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points, 
and  mounted  like  men  who  were  to  do  battle  for  a 
kingdom's  honour.  They  wore  their  visors  up,  and 
riding  around  the  lists  three  times,  showed  themselves 
to  the  spectators.  Both  were  goodly  persons,  and 
both  had  noble  countenances.  But  there  was  an  air 
of  maidy  confidence  on  the  brow  of  the  Scot — a  ra- 
diancy of  hope,  which  amounted  even  to  cheerfulness, 
while,  although  pride  and  effort  had  recalled  much  of 
Conrade's  natural  coi.irage,  there  lowered  still  on  his 
brow  a  cloud  of  ominous  despondence.  Even  his 
steed  seemed  to  tread  less  lightly  and  blithely  to  the 
trumpet-sound  than  the  noble  Arab  which  was  be- 
strode by  Sir  Kenneth ;  and  the  spruch-sprechcr 
shook  his  head  while  he  observed,  that  while  the 
challenger  rode  around  the  lists  in  the  course  of  the 
sun,  that  is,  from  right  to  left,  the  defender  made  tlie 
same  circuit  widdetsins,  that  is  from  left  to  right, 
which  is  in  most  countries  held  ominous. 

A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the 
gallery  occupied  by  the  Queen,  and  beside  it  stood  the 
Hermit  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  as  a  Carmelite  friar. 
Other  churchmen  were  also  present.  To  this  altar 
the  challenger  and  defender  were  successively  brought 
forward,  conducted  by  their  respective  sponsors.  Dia- 
moimting  before  it,  each  knight  avouched  the  justice 
of  his  cause  by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Evangilists,  and 
prayed  that  his  success  might  be  according  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  then  swore.  They  also 
made  oath,  that  they  came  to  do  ba.tle  in  knightly 
guise,  and  with 'the  usual  weapons,  disclaiming  the 
use  of  spalls,  charms,  or  magical  devices,  to  incline 
victory  to  their  side.  The  challenger  pronounced  his 
vow  with  a  firm  and  manly  voice,  and  a  bold  and 
cheerful  countenance.  When  the  ceremony  was 
finished,  the  Scottish  knight  looked  at  the  gallery, 
and  bent  his  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of 
those  invisible  beauties  which  were  enclosed  within  ; 
then,  loaded  with  armour  as  he  was,  sprung  to  the 
saddle  without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  made  his 
courser  carry  him  in  a  succession  of  caracoles  to  his 
stadon  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lists.  Conrade 
also  presented  himself  before  the  aitar  with  boldness 
enough  ;  but  his  voice,  as  he  took  the  oath,  sounded 
hollow,  as  if  drowned  m  his  helmet.  The  lips  with 
vvhich  he  app-.'aled  to  Heaven  to  adjudge  victory  to 
.he  just  quarrel,  grew  white,  as  they  uttered  the  im- 
310113  mockery.    As  he  turned  to  remount  his  horse, 

he  Grand  iVIaster  approached  him  closer,  as  if  to  rec- 
lifv  something  about  the  sitting  of  his  gorget,  and 
whispered,— "Coward  and  fool!— recall  thy  senses, 
and  do  me  this  battle  bravely,  else,  by  Heaven, 
ehouldst  thou  escape  him,  thou  escapest  not  7)11;.'" 

The  savage  tone  in  which  this  was  whispered,  per- 
,._;-■»  completed  the  confusion  of  the  Marquis's  nerves, 
for  he  s.v,->blcd  as  he  made  to  horse  ;  and  though  he 
recovered  h\^feet,  sprung  to  the  saddle  with  his  usual 
agility,  and  displayed  his  address  in  horsemanship  as 
Ik;  assumed  h  is  position  opposite  to  the  challenger's,  yet 
tlieaccident  did  notescape  those  who  wereon  the  watch 
•>..*  omens,  which  might  predict  the  fate  of  the  day. 


The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  that  God  would 
show  the  rightful  quarrel,  departed  from  the  lists. 
The  trumpets  of  the  challenger  then  rung  a  flourish, 
and  a  herald-at-arms  proclaimed  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lists, — "Here  stands  a  good  knight,  Sir  Ken- 
neth of  Scotland,  champion  for  the  royal  King  Rich- 
ard of  England,  who  accusetii  Conrade,  Marquis  of 
3Iont.eerrat,  of  foul  treason  and  dishonour  done  to  the 
said  King." 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  announced 
the  name  and  character  of  the  champion,  hitherto 
scarce  generally  known,  a  loud  and  cheerful  acclaim 
burst  from  the  followers  of  King  Richard,  and  hardly, 
notwithstanding  repeated  commands  of  silence,  suf- 
fered the  reply  of  the  defendant  to  be  heard.  He.  of 
course,  avouched  his  innocence,  and  offered  his  body 
for  battle.  The  esquires  of  the  combatants  now  ap- 
proached, and  delivered  to  each  his  shield  and  lance, 
assisting  to  hang  the  former  around  his  neck,  that  his 
two  hands  might  remain  free,  one  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bridle,  the  other  to  direct  the  lance. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  bearing, 
the  leopard,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  collar  and 
broken  chain,  in  allusion  to  his  late  captivity.  _  The 
shield  of  the  Marquis  bore,  in  reference  to  his  title,  e 
serrated  and  rocky  mountain.  Each  shook  his  lance 
aloft,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  toughness  of 
the  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  the  rest. 
The  sponsors,  heralds,  and  squires,  now  retired  to  the 
barriers,  and  the  combatants  sat  opposite  to  each 
other,  face  to  face,  with  couched  lance  and  (dosed 
visor,  the  human  form  so  completely  enclosed,  that 
ihey  lookefl  more  like  statues  of  molten  iron,  than 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  silence  of  suspense 
was  now  genera! — men  breathed  thicker,  and  their 
very  souls  seemed  seated  in  their  eyes,  while  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard,  save  the  snorting  end  pawing 
of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sensible  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  were  impatient  to  dash  into  career.  They 
stood  thus  for  perhaps  three  minutes,  when,  at  a  sig- 
nal given  by  the  Soldan,  a  hundred  instruments  rent 
the  air  with  their  brazen  clamours,  and  each  cham- 
pion striking  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  slacking 
the  rein,  the  horses  started  into  fiill  gallop,  and  the 
knights  met  in  mid  space  with  a  shock  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. The  victory  was  not  in  doubt — no,  not  one 
moment.  Conrade,  indeed,  showed  himself  a  prac- 
tised warrior ;  for  he  struck  his  antagonist  knightly  in 
the  midst  of  his  shield,  bearing  his  lance  so  straight 
and  true,  that  it  shivered  into  splinters  from  the  steel 
spear-head  up  to  the  very  gauntlet.  The  horse  of  Sir 
Kenneth  recoiled  two  or  three  yards  and  fell  on  hia 
haunches,  but  the  rider  easily  raised  him  with  hie 
hand  and  rein.  But  for  Conrade,  there  was  no  reco- 
very. Sir  Kenneth's  lance  had  pierced  through  the 
shield,  through  a  plated  corslet  of  JMilan  steel,  through 
a  secret,  or  coat  of  linked  mail,  worn  beneath  the 
conslet,  had  wounded  him  deep  in  the  bosom,  and 
borne  him  from  his  saddle,  leaving  the  truncheon  of 
the  lance  fixed  in  his  wound.  The  sponsors,  heralds, 
and  Saladin  himself,  descending  from  his  throne, 
crowded  around  the  wounded  man  ;  while  Sir  Ken 
neth,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ere  yet  he  discovered 
his  antagonist  was  totally  helpless,  now  commanded 
him  to  avow  his  guilt.  The  helmet  was  hastily  un- 
closed, and  the  wounded  man,  gazing  wildly  on  the 
skies,  replied,— "  What  would  you  more!— God  hath 
decided  justly- 1  am  guilty —but  there  are  worse  trai- 
tors in  the  camp  than  I. — In  pity  to  my  soul,  let  me 
have  a  confessor!" 

He  revived  as  he  uttered  those  words. 

"The  talisman— the  powerful  remedy,  royal  bro- 
ther!" said  King  Richard  to  Saladin. 

"The  traitor,"  answered  the  Soldan,  "is  more  fit 
to  be  dragged  from  the  lists  to  the  gallows  by  the 
heels,  than  to  profit  by  its  virtues;— and  some  such 
fate  is  in  his  look."  he  added,  after  gazing  fixedly 
upon  the  wounded  man;  "for,  though  his  wound 
may  be  cured,  yet  Azrael's  seal  is  on  the  wretch's 
brow." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Richard,  "I  pray  you  do  for 
him  what  you  may,  that  he  may  at  least  Iiave  time 
for  confi^ssion — Slay  not  soul  and  body!  To  liim 
one  half  hour  of  time  mav  be  worth   more,  by  ten 
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thousand    fold,  than    ll;e  life  of  tlm 
aii;h." 

"Myroj-al  brother's  wish  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Saladin.— "  Slaves,  bear  tiiis  wounded  man  to  our 
tent." 

"Do  not  so,  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  glootnily  looking  on  in  silence.—"  The  royal 
Duke  of  Austria  and  myself  will  not  permit  this  un- 
happy Christian  Prince  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Saracens,  that  they  niav  try  their  spells  upon  him. 
We  are  his  sponsors,  and  demand  that  he  be  assigned 
to  our  care." 

"That  is,  you  refuse  the  certain  means  offered  to 
recover  him  V'  said  Richard. 

"  Xot  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollectmg him- 
self.—"  If  the  Soldan  useth  lawful  medicines,  he  may 
attend  the  patient  in  my  tent." 

'■  Do,  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Richard 
to  Saladin.  "though  the  permission  be  ungraciousiv 
But  now  to  a  more  glorious  work. — Sound, 


honour  of  England's 


yielded. 

trumpets — shout,  England 

champion  !" 

Drum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cymbal,  ning  forth  at 
once,  and  the  deep  and  regular  shout  which  for  ages 
has  been  the  English  acclamation,  sounded  amidst 
the  shrill  and  irregular  yeils  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  dia- 
pason of  the  organ  amid  the  howling  of  a  storm. 
There  was  silence  at  length. 

"Brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard,"  resumed  Coeur 
de  Lion,  "thou  hast  shown  that  the  Ethiopian  may 
ciiange  his  skin,  and  tiie  leopard  his  spots,  though 
clerks  quote  Scripture  for  the  impossibility.  \  et  I 
have  more  to  say  to  you  wiien  I  have  conducted  you 
to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  the  best  judges,  and  best 
rewarders,  ol^  deeds  of  chivalry." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent. 

"And  thou,  princely  Saladin,  \yilt  also  attend 
them.  I  promise  thee  our  Q,ueen  will  not  think  her- 
stli  welcome,  if  she  lacks  the  opportunity  to  thank 
her  royal  host  for  her  most  princely  reception." 

Saladin  bent  his  head  gtacefuUy,  but  declined  the 
invitation." 

"  I  must  attend  the  wounded  man,"  he  said.  "The 
leech  leaves  not  his  patient  more  than  the  champion 
the  lists,  even  if  he  be  summoned  to  a  bovver  like 
those  of  Paradise.  And  farther,  royal  Riciiard,  know 
that  the  blood  of  the  East  flows  not  so  temperately 
in  the  presence  of  beauty,  as  that  of  your  land.  What 
saith  the  Book  itself*.'  '  Her  eye  is  as  the  edge  of  the 
sword  of  the  Pn-phet,  who  shall  look  upon  it?'  He 
that  would  not  be  burnt  avoideth  to  tread  on  hot 
embers— wise  men  spread  not  the  fla.x  before  a  bicker- 
ing torch— He,  saith  the  sage,  who  hath  forfeited  a 
treasure,  doth  not  wisely  to  turn  back  his  head  to 
gaze  at  it." 

Richard,  it  may  be  believed,  respected  the  motives 
of  delicacy  which  flowed  from  manners  so  different 
from  his  own,  and  urged  his  request  no  farther. 

"At  noon,"  said  the  Soldan,  as  he  departed,  "I 
trust  ye  will  all  accept  a  collation  under  the  black 
camel-skin  tent  of  a  chief  of  CiU'distan." 

The  same  invitation  was  circulated  among  the 
Christians,  comprehending  all  those  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  admitted  to  sit  at  a  feast  made  for 
princes. 

"HiirkI"  said  Richard,  "the  timbrels  announce 
that  our  Queen  and  her  attendants  are  leaving  their 
gallery— and  see,  the  turbans  sink  on  the  ground,  as 
if  struck  down  by  a  destroying  angel.  All  lie  pros- 
trate, as  if  the  glance  of  an  Arab's  eye  could  sully 
the  lustre  of  a  lady's  cheek  I  Come,  we  will  to  the 
pavilion,  and  lead  our  conqueror  thither  in  triumph. — 
Ilow  I  pity  that  noble  Soldan,  who  knows  but  of 
.ove  as  it  is  known  to  those  of  inferior  nature  !" 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  nicasure,  to 
\"ielcome  the  introduction  of  the  victor  into  the  pa- 
ii'on  of  Queen  Berengaria.  He  entered,  supported 
/n  either  side  by  his  sponsors,  Richard  and  Thomas 
Longsword,  and  knelt  gracefully  down  before  the 
Queen,  though  more  than  half  the  homage  was 
silently  rendered  to  Edith,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand. 

"Unarm  hirn,  my  mistresses,"  said  the  King,  whose 
delight  was  in  the  execution  of  such  chivalrous 
asagos— "Let  Seautv  honour   Chivalry!   Undo   his 


spurs.  Berengaria ;  Queen  though  thou  be,  thou  owes 
him  what  marks  of  favour  ihou  canst  give.— Unlace 
his  helmet,  Edith— by  this  hand  then  shalt,  wert  thou 
the  proudest  Plantagenet  of  the  line,  and  he  the 
poorest  knislit  on  earth  !" 

Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands,— Beren- 
garia with  bustling  assiduity,  as  anxious  to  gratify 
her  husband's  humour,  and  Edith  blushing  and 
growing  pale  alternately,  as  slowly  and  awkwardly 
she  undid,  with  Longsword's  assistance,  the  fasten- 
ings, which  secured  the  helmet  to  the  gorget. 

"  .A^nd  what  expect  vou  from  beneath  this  iron 
shell'?"  said  Richard,  as  the  removal  of  the  casque 

fave  to  view  the  noble  countenance  of  Sir  Kenneth, 
is  face  glowing  with  recent  exertion,  and  not  less  so 
with  present  emotion,  "What  think  ye  of  him,  gal- 
lants and  beauties  ?"  said  Richard.  "  Doth  he  resem- 
ble an  Ethiopian  slave,  or  doth  he  present  the  face  oi 
an  obscure  and  nameless  adventurer?  Xo,  by  my 
sood  sword!— Here  teniiinate  his  various  disguises. 
He  hath  knelt  down  before  you  unknown  save  by  hie 
worth— he  arises,  equally  distinguished  by  birth  and 
by  fortune.  The  adventurous  knight,  Kenneth,  arises! 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of  Scot- 
land !" 

"There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surpnse,  and 
Edith  dropped  from  her  hand  the  helmet,  which  she 
had  just  received. 

"Yes,  my  masters,"  said  the  King,  "it  is  even  so. 
Ye  know  how  Scotland  deceived  us  when  she  pro- 
posed to  send  this  valiant  Earl,  with  a  bold  company 
of  her  best  and  noblest,  to  aid  our  arms  in  this  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  but  failed  to  comply  with  her  en- 
gagements. This  noble  vouth,  under  whom  the  Scot- 
tish Crusaders  were  to  liave  been  arrayed,  thought 
foul  scorn  that  his  arm  should  be  vyithheld  from  the 
holy  warfare,  and  joined  us  at  Sicily  with  a  small 
train  of  devoted  and  faithful  attendants,  which  was 
augmented  by  many  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  the 
rank  of  their  leader  was  unknown.  The  confidants 
of  the  Royal  Prince  liad  all,  save  one  old  follower, 
fallen  by  death,  when  his  secret,  but  too  well  kept, 
had  nearly  occasioned  my  cutting  ofT,  in  a  Scottish 
adventurer,  one  of  the  noblest  hopes  of  Europe.— 
Why  did  you  not  mention  your  rank,  noble  Hunting- 
don, when  endangered  by  my  hasty  and  passionate 
sentence?— Was  it  that  you  thought  Richard  capable 
of  abusing  the  advantage  I  possessed  ovjr  the  hell 
of  a  King  whom  I  have  so  often  found  hostile'?" 

"I  did  you  not  that  injustice,  ^oyal  Richard,"  an- 
swered the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ; '" .  ut  my  pride  brook- 
ed not  that  I  should  avow  myself  Piince  of  Scotland 
in  order  to  save  my  life,  endangered  fordefai.lt  of  loy- 
alty. And,  moreover,  1  had  made  my  vow  to  pre- 
serve mv  rank  unknown  till  the  Crusade  should  be 
accomplished  ;  nor  did  I  mention  it  save  in  arliculo 
mortis,  and  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  yonder 
reverend  hermit." 

"It  was  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then,  which 
made  the  good  man  so  urgent  with  me  to  recall  my 
severe  sentence?"  said  Richard.  "Well  did  he  say. 
that  had  this  good  knight  fallen  by  my  rnandate,  I 
should  have  wished  the  deed  undone  though  it  had  cost 
me  a  limb — A  hrnb  ! — I  should  have  wished  it  undone- 
had  it  cost  me  mv  life — since  the  world  would  have 
said  that  Richard  had  abused  the  condition  in  which 
the  heir  of  Scotland  had  placed  himself,  by  his  con- 
fidence in  his  generosity." 

"  Yet,  may  we  know  of  your  Grace  by  what  strangt^ 
and  happy  chance  this  riddle  was  at  length  read?" 
said  the  Queen  Berengaria. 

"Letters  were  brought  to  us  from  England,"  said 
the  King,  "in  which  we  learnt,  among  other  un- 
pleasant news,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  seized 
upon  three  of  our  nobles,  when  on  a  pilgriniage  to 
Saint  Ninian,  and  allesed  as  a  cause,  that  his  heir, 
being  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  against  the  heathen  of  Eorussia,  was 
in  fact,  in  our  camp,  and  in  our  power;  and,  there- 
fore, William  proposed  to  hold  these  nobles  as  host- 
ages for  his  safety.  This  gave  me  the  first  liglit  o.i 
the  real  rank  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  and  m^ 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  De  Vaux,  vyho,  on  hi? 
return  from  Ascalon,  brought  back  with  him  the  Ear] 
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of  Huntingdon's  sole  a^to^c'aat,  a  tliick-skuUci  slave, 
wiio  had  gone  thirty  miles  to  unfold  to  De  Vajjx  a 
Eecret  he  should  have  told  to  ms." 

"Old  Sirauclian  must  be  excused,"  said  the  Lord 
of  Gilsland.  "He  knew  from  experience  that  my 
heart  is  somewhat  softer  than  if  I  wrote  myself  Plan- 
tapenet." 

"Thy  heart  soft?  thou  commodity  of  old  ii'on — and 
Cumiierland  flint,  that  thou  art!"  exclaimed  the  King. 
— "It  is  we  Piantagenets  who  boast  soft  and  feeling 
hearts,  Edith,"  turning  to  his  cousin,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  called  the  blood  into  her  cheek — "  Give 
me  thy  hand,  my  fair  cousin,  and,  Prince  of  Scotland, 
thine." 

"  Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Eaith,  hanmig  back,  and 
endoavouring  to  hide  her  confusion,  under  an  allenipt 
to  rally  her  royal  kinsman's  credulity.  "Remember 
you  not  that  my  hand  was  to  be  the  signal  of  con- 
verting to  the  Christian  faith  the  Saracen  and  Arab, 
Saladin  and  all  liis  turbaned  host?" 

"Ay,  but  ths  wind  of  pruphecv  hath  chopped  about, 
and  sits  now  in  another  corner,"  repli.'d  Richanl. 

"Mock  not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  said 
the  Hermit,  stepping  forv.'ard.  "The  heavenly  host 
write  nothing  but  truth  in  their  briliiant  record^— it  is 
man's  eyes  which  are  too  weak  to  read  their  charac- 
ters aright.  Know,  that  when  Saladin  and  Kenneth 
of  Scotland  slept  in  my  grotto.  I  read  in  the  stars  that 
there  re-sted  under  my  roof  a  prince,  the  natural  foe  of 
Richard,  with  whom  the  fate  of  Edith  PLantagenet 
was  to  be  unitqd.  Could  I  doubt  that  this  must  be 
the  Soldan,  whose  rank  was  well  known  tome-,  as  ho 
often  visited  my  cell  to  converse  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies? — .A.gain,  the  lights  of  the  firma- 
ment proclaimed  that  th:s  Prince,  the  husband  of 
Edith  Plantagenet,  should  be  a  Christian;  and  I,— 
weak  and  wild  interareter  ! — argued  thence  the  con- 
version of  the  noble  Sa!adin,  whose  good  qualiiies 
seemed  often  to  incline  him  towards  the  better  faith. 
The  sense  of  my  weakness  hath  humbled  me  to  the 
di'st,  but  in  the  dust  I  have  found  'comfort  !  I  have 
not  lead  aright  the  fate  of  others — who  can  assure  me 
but  that  I  may  have  miscalculated  mine  own  1  God 
will  not  have  us  break  into  his  council-house,  or  spy 
out  his  hidden  mysteries.  U'e  must  wait  his  time 
with  wa'ching  and  prayer— with  fear  and  with  hope. 
I  came  hither  the  stern  seer — the  proud  prophet — 
skilled,  as  I  thought,  to  instruct  princes,  and  gifted 
3ven  with  supernatural  powers,  but  burdened  with  a 
weight  which  I  deeme;!  no  shoulders  but  mine  coultl 
have  borne.  But  my  bands  have  been  boken  !  Igo 
hence  humble  in  mine  ignorance,  penitent— and  not 
hopeless." 

•  With  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that,  from  that  period,  his  frenzy 
fits  seldom  occurred,  and  his  penances  were  of  a 
milder  character,  and  accompanied  with  better  hopes 
of  the  future.  So  much  is  there  of  self-opinion,  even 
:n  insanity,  that  the  conviction  of  bis  having  enter- 
taine-i  and  expressea  an  unfounded  prediction  with  so 
much  vehemence,  seemed  to  operate  like  loss  of  blood 
o»  the  human, frame,  to  modify  and  lower  the  fever 
of  the  brain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  farther  particulars  the 
conferences  at  the  royal  tent  or  to  inquire  whether 
David,  F.arl  of  H-untingdon,  was  as  mute  in  the  pre- 
sence of  KciithPlaiitagenet,  as  when  he  was  bound  to 
act  undor  the  character  of  an  ob.scure  and  nameless 
adventurer.  It  may  be  well  believed  tliat  he  there 
expressed,  \yith  suitable  earnestness,  the  passion  to 
which  he  had  so  often  before  found  it  difficult  to  give 
words. 

The  hour  of  noon  now  approached,  and  Saladin 
waited  to  receive  the  Princes  of  Christendom  in  a 
tent,  which,  but  for  its  large  size,  dif^lred  little  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  shelter  of  the  common  Curdman, 
or  Arab :  yet,  beneath  its  ample  and  sable  covering, 
was  prepared  a  banquet  after  the  most  gorgeous  fash- 
ion of  the  East,  extended  upon  carpets  of  the  richest 
eiufls,  with  cushions  laid  for  the  guests.  But  we  can- 
not stop  to  describe  the  cloth  of  gold  and  silver— the 
3uperb  enibroiilery  in  Arabesque — the  shawls  of  Casch- 
mere — and  the  muslins  of  ludicO,  which  were  hereun- 
'oldei;  in  all  their  splendour;  far  less  to  tell  the  differ- 


ent sweetmeats,  ragouts  edged  with  rice,  coloured  in 
various  manners,  with  all  the  other  niceties  of  East- 
ern cookery.  Lambs  roasted  whole,  and  game  and 
poultry  dressed  in  pilaus,  were  piled  in  vessels  of  gold, 
and  silver,  anti  porcelain,  and  intermixed  with  largo 
mazers  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow  and  ice  from  the 
caverns  of  3Iount  Lebanon.  A  magnificent  pile  of 
cushions  at  the  head  of  the  banquet,  seemed  prepared 
for  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  such  dignitaries  as  he 
might  call  to  share  thaj  place  of  distinction,  while, 
from  the  roof  of  the  tent  in  all  quarters,  but  over  this 
scat  of  eminence  in  particular,  waved  many  a  banner 
and  pennon,  the  trophies  of  battles  won,  and  kins;- 
doms  overthrown.  But  amongst  and  above  them  all, 
a  long  lance  displayed  a  shroud,  the  banner  of  Death, 
v.ith  this  impressive  inscription — "  S.a^l.vdix,  King  op 
Kings — Saladix,  Victor  of  Victoss — Salauin  must 
DIE."  Amid  these  preparations,  the  slaves  who  had 
arranged  the  refreshments  stood  with  drooped  head? 
and  folded  arms,  ninte  and  motionless  as  mow- 
mental  statuary,  or  as  automata,  which  waited  the 
touch  of  the  artist  to  put  them  in  motion. 

Expecting  the  approach  of  his  princely  guests,  the 
Soldan,  imbued,  as  most  were,  with  the  superstitions 
of  his  time,  paused  over  a  horoscope  and  correspond- 
ing scroll,  wliich  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Hermit 
of  Eiigaddi  when  he  departed  from  tne  camp.        . 

"Strange  and  mystenous  science,"  he  muttered\o 
himself,  "which,  pretending  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
futurity,  misleads  those  whom  it  seems  to  guide,  and 
darkens  the  scene  which  it  pretends  to  illuminate  I 
Who  would  not  have  said  that  I  was  that  enemy 
most  dangerous  to  Richard,  whose  enmity  was  to  be 
ended  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  ?  Yet  it  now 
appears  that  a  union  betwixt  this  gallant  Earl  and 
the  lady  will  bring  about  friendship  betwixt  Richard 
arid  Scotland,  an  enemy  mo."e  dangerous  than  I,  as  a 
wild-cat  in  a  chamber  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
lion  in  a  distant  desert.— But  then,"  he  continued  to 
mutter  to  himself,  "the  combination  intimates,  that 
tills  husband  was  to  be  Christian. — Christian?"  he 
repeated,  after  a  pause, — "That  gave  the  insane  fa- 
natic star-gazer  hopes  that  1  might  renounce  my  faith  ! 
but  me,  the  faithfid  follower  of  our  Prophet — me  it 
shouldhave undeceived.— Lie  there,  mysterious  scroll,'' 
he  added,  thrusting  it  under  the  pile  of  cusliions 
"strange  are  thy  bodcments  and  fatal,  since,  even 
when  true  in  themselves,  they  work  upon  those  who 
attempt  to  decipher  their  meaning,  all  the  effects  of 
falstliood. — How  now  !  what  means  this  intrusion  ?" 
He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Xectabanus,  who  rusbeil 
into  the  tent  fearfully  agitated,  with  each  strange  and 
disproportioned  feature  svrenched  by  horror  into  still  i 
more  e.xtravagant  ugliness,— his  mouth  open,  his  eyes 
staring,  his  hands,  with  their  shrivelled  andaeformed 
fingers,  wildly  expanded. 
"What  now  ?"  said  the  Soldan,  sternly. 
"  Accipe  hoc  .'"  groaned  out  the  dwarf. 
"  Ha !  sayst  thou  ?"  answered  Saladin. 
"  Accipe  hoc .'"  replied  the  panic-struck  creature,  un- 
conscious, perhaps,  that  he  repeated  the  same  words 
as  before. 

"Hence,  I  am  in  no  vein  for  foolery,"  said  the 
Emperor. 

"  Xor  am  I  farther  fool,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  than  to 
make  my  folly  help  out  my  wits  to  earn  my  bread, 
poor  helpless  wrctcn  I — Hear,  hear  me,  great  Soldan  !'' 
"  Xay,  if  thou  hast  actual  wrong  to  coniplain  of," 
said  Saladin,  "fool  or  wise,  thou  art  entitled  to  the 
ear  of  a  King. — Retire  hither  with  me,"  and  he  led 
him  into  the  inner  tent. 

Whatever  their  conference  related  to,  it  was  soon 
broken  off  by  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  the  various  Christian  princes,  whom 
Saladin  welcomed  to  his  tent  with  a  royal  courtesy 
well  becoming  their  rank  and  his  own  ;  but  chietiy, 
ho  saluted  the'yijung  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  gene- 
rously congratulated  him  upon  prospects,  which 
seemed  to  have  interfered  with  and  overclouded  those 
which  he  had  himself  entertained. 

"  But  think  not,"  said  the  Soldan,  "  thou  noble 
youth,  that  the  Prince  of  Scotland  is  more  welcome 
to  Saladin,  than  was  Kenneth  to  the  solitary  Ildcrim 
when  they  met  in  the  desert,  or  the  distressed  Eib'op 
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'.o  the  Hnkim  Adonbcc.  A  brave  and  generous  dis- 
position like  thine  liatli  a  value  independent  of  con- 
dition  and  birtli,  as  the  cool  draught,  which  I  here 
proffer  thee,  is  as  delicious  from  an  earthen  vessel  as 
from  a  goblet  of  gold." 

Tbe  Earl  of  Huntingdon  made  a  suitable  reply, 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  various  important  ser- 
vices he  had  received  from  the  generous  Soldan  ;  but 
when  he  had  pledged  Saladin  in  the  bowl  of  sherbet, 
which  the  Soldan  had  proffered  to  him,  he  could  not 
help  remarking  with  a  smile,  "  The  brave  cava'icr, 
Ilderim,  knew  not  of  the  formation  of  ice,  but 
the  munificent  Soldan  cools  bis  sherbet  with 
snow." 

"  VVouldst  thou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Curdman  as  wise 
as  a  Hakim T'  said  the  Soldan.  "He  \yho  does  on 
a  disguise  must  make  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  and 
the  learning  of  his  head  accord  with  the  dress  which 
he  assumes.  I  desired  to  see  how  a  brave  and  single- 
hearted  cavalier  of  Frangisian  w^ould  conduct  Inmself 
ni  debate  with  such  a  chief  as  I  then  seemed  ;  and  I 
questioned  the  truth  of  a  well-known  fact,  to  know 
by  what  arguments  thou  wouldst  support  thy  asser- 
tion." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
who  stood  a  little  apart,  was  struck  with  the  mention 
of  iced  sherbet,  and  look  with  pleasure  and  some 
bluntness  the  deep  goblet,  as  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
was  ahout  to  replace  it. 

"Most  delicious!"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  deep 
draught,  which  the  heat  of  the  weatlier,  and  the  fever- 
ishness  following  the  debauch  of  the  preceding  day, 
had  rendered  doubly  acceptable.  He  sighed  as  he 
handed  the  cup  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 
Saladin  made  a  sign  to  the  dwarf,  who  advanced  and 
pronounced,  with  a  harsh  voice,  the  words,  Accipe 
hue!  The  Templar  started,  like  a  steed  who  sees  a 
lion  under  a  bush  beside  the  pathway;  yet  instantly 
reccvered,  and  to  hide,  perhaps,  his  confusion,  raised 
the  goblet  to  his  lips — but  those  lips  never  touched  that 
goblet's  rim.  The  sabre  of  Saladin  left  its  sheath  as 
lightning  leaves  the  cloud.  It  was  waved  in  the  air, 
— and  the  head  of  the  Grand  Master  rolled  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tent,  while  the  trunk  remained  for  a 
second  standing,  with  the  goblet  still  clenched  in  its 
grasp,  then  fell,  the  liquor  mingling  with  the  blood 
ihat  spurted  from  the  veins.* 

There  wns  a  general  exclamation  of  treason,  and 
Austria,  nearest  to  whom  Saladin  stood  with  the 
bloody  sabre  in  his  hand,  started  back  as  if  apprehen- 
sive that  his  turn  was  to  come  next.  Richard  and 
others  laid  hands  on  their  swords. 

"Fear  nothing,  noble  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as 
composedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "  nor  you. 
royal  England,  be  wroth  at  what  you  have  seen.  Not 
for  his  manifold  treasons;— nor  for  the  attempt 
which,  as  may  be  vouched  by  his  own  squire,  he  in- 
stigated against  King  Rich.ard's  life; — not  that  he 
pursued  the  Prince  of  Scotland  and  myself  in  the 
desert,  reducing  us  to  save  our  lives  by  the  speed  of 
our  horses ;— not  that  he  had  stirred  up  the  Ivlaronites 
to  attack  u.s  upon  this  very  occasion,  had  I  not  brought 
up  unexpectedly  so  many  Arabs  as  rendered  the 
scheme  abortive; — not  for  any  or  all  of  these  crimes 
does  he  now  lie  there,  altliough  each  were  deserving 
such  a  doom;— but  because,  scarce  half  an  hour  ere 
he  polluted  oar  presence,  as  the  simoom  empoisons 
the  atmosphere,  he  poniarded  his  comrade  and  ac- 
complice, Conrade  of  Monlserrat,  lest  he  should  con- 

•  The  manner  of  the  deatli  of  the  sHpposed  Grand  Master  of 
the  Tem'ilnrs,  was  taken  from  the  real  tragedy  enacted  by  .Sala- 
din, upon  the  person  of  Arnold  or  Reginald  de  Chatillon.  Tliis 
person,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  liad  seized  a  castle  on  the  verge  of 
the  desert,  from  whence  he  made  phinderintr  excursions,  and 
insulted  and  abused  the  pilgrims  who  were  on  thefr  journey  to 
Meci:a.  It  was  cSiiefly  on  iiis  account  that  Saladin  declared 
war  against  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the  last  Latin  King  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Christian  monarch  was  defeated  by  Saladin  with 
the  loss  of  30,000  men,  and  having  been  made  prisoner,  with 
Chaiillon  and  others,  was  conducted  before  tlie  Soldan,  The 
victor  presenled  to  his  exhausted  captive  a  cup  of  sherbet, 
cooled  in  snow.  Lusignan  having  drank,  was  about  to  hand 
the  c^ip  to  Chatillon,  when  the  Soldan  interfered.  "  Your  per- 
son." he  said,  '■  my  royal  prisoner,  is  sacred,  but  the  cup  of  Sa- 
ladin must  not  be  profaned  by  a  blasphemous  robber  and 
ruffian."  .So  saying,  he  slew  the  captive  knight  by  a  blow  of 
hi*  riaieter.  — See  G iBBoN's  Hislory. 


fess  the  infamous  plots  in  which  they  had  both  been 
engaged." 

"How!  Conrade  murdered? — And  by  the  Grand 
INIaster,  his  sponsor  and  most  intimate  friend!"  ex- 
claimed Richard.    "  Noble  Soidan,  I  woijld  not  doubt 

thee — yet  this  must  be  proved — otherwise" 

"There  stands  the  evidence,"  said  Saladin,  point- 
ing to  the  terrified  dwarf.  "  Alia,  who  sends  the  fire- 
fly to  illuminate  the  night  season,  can  discover  secret 
crimes  by  the  most  contemptible  means." 

The  Soldan  proceeded  to  tell  the  dwarfs  story, 
which  amounted  to  this.-^In  his  foolish  curiosity,  or, 
as  he  partly  confessed,  with  some  thoughts  of  pilfer- 
ing, Nectabanus  had  strayed  into  the  tent  of  Conrade, 
winch  had  been  deserted  by  his  attendants,  some  oi 
whom  had  left  the  encampment  to  carry  the  news  of 
his  defeat  to  his  brother,  and  others  were  avaiiin" 
themselves  of  the  means  which  Saladin  hsd  supplied 
for  revelling.  The  wounded  man  slept  under  the  in 
tluence  of  Saladin's  wonderful  talismanj  so  that  the' 
(iwarf  had  opportunity  to  pry  about  at  pleasure,  untii 
he  was  frightened  into  concealment  by  the  sound  of 
a  heavy  step,  he  skulked  behind  a  curtain,  yet  could 
see  the  motions,  and  hear  the  words,  of  the  Grand 
Master,  who  entered,  and  carefully  secured  the  cover- 
ing of  the  pavilion  behind  him.  His  victim  started 
from  sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  instantly  sus- 
pected the  purpose  of  liisold  associate,  for  it  was  in  a 
tone  of  alarm  that  he  demanded  wherefore  he  dis- 
turbed him? 

"I  come  to  confess  and  to  absolve  thee,"  answered 
the  Grand  Master. 

Ofth^ir  further  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  remem- 
bered little,  save  that  Conrade  implored  the  Grand 
Master  not  to  break  a  wounded  reed,  and  that  the 
Templar  struck  him  to  the  heart  with  a  Turkish  dag- 
ger, with  the  words  accipe  hoc — words  which  long 
afterwards  haunted  the  terrified  imagination  of  the 
concealed  witness. 

"I  verified  the  tale,"  said  Saladin,  "by  causing  the 
body  to  be  examined ;  and  I  made  this  unhappy  being, 
whom  Allah  hath  made  the  discoverer  of  the  crime, 
repeat  in  your  own  presence  the  words  which  the 
murderer  spoke;  and  you  yourselves  saw  the  effect 
which  they  produced  upon  his  conscience." 

The  Soldan  paused,  and  the  King  of  Engl  and  broke 
silence : — 

"If  this  be  true,  as  I  doubt  not,  we  have  witnessed 
a  great  act  of  justice,  though  it  bore  a  difierent  aspect. 
But  wherefore  in  this  presence?  wherefore  with  thine 
own  hand  ?" 

"I  had  designed  otherwise,"  said  Saladin;  "but 
had  I  not  hastened  his  doom,  it  had  been  altogether 
averted,  since,  if  I  had  permitted  him  to  taste  of  my 
icup,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  ho\y  could  I,  without  in- 
(■urring  the  brand  of  inhospitality,  have  done  him  to 
death  as  he  deserved  ?  Had  he  murdered  my  father 
and  afterwards  partaken  of  mv  food  and  my  bowl,  not 
a  hair  of  his  head  could  have  been  injured  by  me.  But 
enough  of  him— let  his  carcass  and  his  memory  be 
removed  from  amongst  us." 

The  body  was  carried  away,  and  the  marks  of  tht 
slaughter  obliterated  or  concealed  with  such  ready 
dexterity,  as  showed  that  the  case  was  not  altoge- 
ther so  uncommon  as  to  paralyze  the  assistants  and 
otRcers  of  Saladin's  household. 

But  the  Christian  princes  felt  that  the  scene  which 
they  had  beheld  weighed  heavily  on  tlieir  spirits,  and 
although  at  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Soldan, 
they  assumed  their  seats  at  the  banquet,  yet  it  was 
with  the  silence  of  doubt  and  amazement.  The  spi- 
rits of  Richard  alone  surmounted  all  cause  for  suspi- 
cion or  embarrassment.  Yet  he,  too,  seemed  to  ru- 
minate on  some  proposition,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of 
making  it  in  the  most  insinuating  and  acceptable 
manner  which  was  possible.  At  length  he  drank  off 
a  large  bowl  of  wme,  and,  addressing  me  Soldnn,  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  not  true  that  he  had 
honoured  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  personal 
encounter. 

Saladin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  provea 

his  horse  and  his  weapons  with  the  heir  of  Scotland, 

as  cavaliers  are  wont  to  do  wi;'^  each  other  when  they 

meet  in  the  desert — and  modestly  ddd^d,  that  thougn 
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the  combat  was  not  entirely  decisive,  he  had  not,  on 
bis  part,  much  reason  to  pride  himself  on  the  event. 
The  Scot,  on  theother  hand,  disclaimed  the  attributed 
sjperioritN',  and  wished  to  assign  it  to  the  Soldan. 

"Enoui^h  of  honour  thou  hast  had  in  the  encoun- 
ter," said  Richard,  "and  I  envy  thee  more  for  that, 
than  for  the  smiles  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  though  one 
of  them  might  reward  a  bloody  day's  work. — But 
what  say  you,  noble  princes;  is  it  fitting  that  such  a 
royal  ring  of  chivalry  should  break  up  without  some- 
thing being  done  for  future  times  to  speak  of?  What 
is  the  overthrow  and  death  of  a  traitor,  to  such  a  fair 
garland  of  honour  as  is  here  assembled,  and  which 
ought  not  to  part  without  witnessing  something  more 
worthy  of  their  regard?  How  say  you,  princely  Sol- 
dan — What  if  we  two  should  now,  and  before  this  fair 
company,  decide  the  long-contended  question  for  this 
landof  Palei^ine,  and  end  at  once  these  tedious  wars? 
Yonder  are  the  lists  ready,  nor  can  Paynimrie  ever 
hope  a  better  champion  than  thou.  I,  unless  worthier 
offers,  will  lay  down  mvgauntlet  in  behalf  of  Christen- 
dom, and,  in  all  love  aiid  honour,  we  will  do  mortal 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  for  the  Soldan's  answer. 
His  cheek  and  brow  coloured  highly,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  present,  that  he  hesitated  whether  he 
"s.hould  accept  the  challenge.  At  length  he  said, 
"Fighting  for  the  Holy  City  against  those  whom  we 
regard  as  idolaters,  and  worshippers  of  stocks  and 
Btones,  and  graven  images,  I  might  confide  that  Alia 
would  strengthen  my  arm;  or  if  1  fell  beneath  the 
sword  of  the  Melech  Ric,  I  could  not  pass  to  Para- 
dise by  a  more  glorious  death.  But  Alia  has  already 
given  Jerusalem  to  the  true  believers,  and  it  were  a 
tempting  the  God  of  the  Propiiet  to  peril,  upon  my  own 
personal  strength  and  skill,  that  which  I  hold  securely 
oy  the  superiority  of  my  forcesj' 

"If  not  for  Je'nisalem,  then,"  said  Richard,  in  the 
lone  of  one  who  would  entreat  a  favour  of  an  in  timate 
friend,  "  yet,  for  the  love  of  honour,  let  us  run  at  least 
three  courses  with  grinded  lances  ?" 

"Even  this,"  said  Saladin,  half  smiling  atCcRurde 
Lion's  affectionate  earnestness  for  the  combat,  "  even 
this  I  may  not  lawfully  do.  The  master  places  the 
snepherd'over  th.e  flock,  not  f(jr  the  shepherd's  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  sheep.  Had  I  a  son  to 
hold  the  sceptre  when  I  fell,  I  might  have  had  the 
liberty,  as  I  have  the  will,  to  brave  this  bold  encoun- 
ter; but  your  own  Scripture  sayeth,  that  when  the 
herdsman  is  smitten,  the  sheep  are  scattered." 

"Thouiiast  had  all  the  fortune,"  said  Richard,  turn- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  sigh.  "  I  would 
have  given  the  best  year  in  my  life  for  that  one  half 
hour  beside  the  Diamond  of  tiie  Desert !" 

Tite  chivalrous  extravagance  of  Richard  awakened' 
the  spirits  of  the  assembly,  and  when  at  length  they 
arose  to  depart,  Saladin  advanced  and  took  Cceur  de 
Lion  bv  tiie  hand. 

"Noble  King  of  England,"  he  said,  "  w;e  now  part, 
'lever  to  meet  again.  That  your  league  is  dissolved, 
no  more  to  be  reunited,  and  tha'   your  native  forces 


are  far  too  few  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  your 
prise,  is  as  well  known  to  me  as  to  yourself, 
not  yield  you  up  that  Jerusalem  which  you  so 
desire  to  hold.  It  is  to  us,  as  to  you,  a  Hoi), 
Rut  whatever  other  terms  Richard  demands  of 
din,  shall  be  as  willingly  yielded  as  yonder  fo 
yields  its  waters.  Ay,  and  the  same  should 
frankly  afforded  by  Saladin,  if  Richard  stood 
desert  with  but  two  archers  in  his  train  !" 


enter- 
I  mav 
much 
'  City. 
Sala- 
untain 
be  as 
in  the 


The  ne.xt  day  saw  Richard's  return  to  his  own 
camp,  and  in  a  short  space  afterwards,  the  voung  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  was  espoused  by  Edith  PlantageneL. 
The  Soldan  sent,  as  a  nuptial  present  on  this  occasion, 
the  celebrated  Talisman-;  but  though  many  cures 
were  wrought  bv  means  of  it  in  Europe,  none  equalled 
in  success  ana  celebrity  those  which  the  Soldan 
achieved.  It  is  still  in  existence,  having  been  be- 
queathed by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  a  brave  knight 
of  Scotland,  Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee,  in  whose  ancient 
and  highly  honoured  family  it  is  still  preserved  ;  and 
although  charmed  stones  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  modern  Pharmacopceia,  its  virtues  are  still  ap- 
plied to  for  stopping  blood,  and  in  cases  of  canine 
madness. 

Our  story  closes  here,  as  the  terms  on  which  Rich- 
ard relinquished  his  conquests  are  to  be  found  in  every 
history  of  the  period. 

The  Lee  Penny.— Since  the  last  sheet  of  this  volume  was 
printed  otT,  a  kind  friend  lias  transmitted  the  following  rurious 
document,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  alleged  virtues  of 
tl'.e  Lee  Penny  had  at  one  time  given  uneasiness  to  our  Presby- 
terian brethren  of  Clydesdale. 

(Copy). 
Extract  from  the  Assemblie  Books  at  Glasgow,  anent  the  Li!8 
Penny  stone. 

Apnd  Glasgow,  21  of  Octoler.* 
Synod.  Se.ss.  2. 

auHiLK  day,  amongest  the  referries  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Ministry  of  Lanark,  it  was  proponed  to  the  Synod  that  Gavia 
Hamilton  of  Kaplocli  had  pursueit  an  Complaint  before  them 
against  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  anent  the  superstitious  using 
of  an  Stone,  set  in  silver,  for  tlie  curing  of  deseased  Cattle,  q"' 
the  said  Gavin  affirmed  could  not  be  lawfully  usit,  and  that  they 
had  deforrit  to  give  ony  decisionne  tliairin  till  the  advice  of  the 
Assemblie  might  be  had  concerning  the  same.  The  Asseii-biie 
having  in<iuirit  of  the  manner  of  using  thereof,  and  particularly 
understood,  bee.xamination  of  the  said  Laird  of  Lee  and  other- 
wise, that  the  custom  is  only  to  cast  the  stone  in  some  water, 
and  give  the  deseasil  Cattle  thereof  to  drink,  and  that  the  sama 
is  done  without  using  any  words,  such  as  ciiarmers  and  Sorce- 
reirs  use  in  tl!«ir  unlawfull  practices  ;  and  considering  that  in 
nature  thair  are  many  things  seen  to  work  strange  effects,  wheni- 
of  no  human' wit  can  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleast  God  to  give 
to  stones  and  lierbsaspeciall  vertue  for  healingof  many  infirmi- 
ties in  man  and  beast,  advises  the  Brethren  to  siircea.se  thair 
process,  as  therein  they  perceive  no  ground  of  Offence,  and  ad- 
monishes the  said  Laird  of  Lee,  in  the  using  of  the  said  stone, 
to  take  held  that  it  beusit  hereafter  with  the  least  scandle  that 
possibly  maybe.  Extract  out  of  the  Books  of  the  As.semblie, 
holden  at  Glasgow,  and  subscribed  at  thair  rommand. 

M.  Robert  Young,  Clerk  to  t'le 
Assemblie  at  Glasgow. 

*  The  year  is  unfortunately  not  given  ;  but  the  .Sir  Jame* 
Lockliart  named  m  the  extract  was  boru  in  1596,  and  died  in 
1G74. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO   WOODSTOCK. 


The  busy  perod  of  the  great  Civil  War  wtg  one  in  which 
thp  character  and  genius  of  different  parties  were  most  bril- 
•'antly  displayed,  and,  accordingly,  the  incidents  v  hiili  look 
place  on  eillier  side  were  of  a  strikin;;  and  extraordmary  clia- 
■acter,  and  afforded  ample  foundation  for  ficli'.ions  ('(iiiipos/tion. 
The  author  had  in  some  measure  attempted  such  in  Teioril  of 
the  Peak  ;  hut  Ilie  scene  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  mingled  with  other  national  dilferences,  which  left  him 
Will  at  liberty  to  glean  another  harvest  out  of  so  ample  a  store. 

In  these  circumstances,  some  wonderful  adventures  which 
Happened  at  Woodstock  in  the  year  164.9,  occurred  to  iiim  as 
omething  he  had  long  ago  read  of,  although  he  was  unable  to 
ell  where,  and  of  which  the  hint  appeared  sufficient,  although, 
.ioubtless,  it  might  have  been  much  better  handled  if  the  author 
had  not,  m  the  lapse  of  time,  lost  every  thing  like  an  accurate 
recollection  of  the  real  story. 

It  was  not  until  about  this  period,  namely,  1831,  that  the  au- 
thor, being  called  upon  to  write  this  Introduction,  obtained  a 
general  account  of  what  really  happened  upon  the  marvellous 
occasion  in  question,  in  a  work  termed  "  The  Every-day  Book," 
published  by  Mr.  Hone,  and  f'lll  of  curious  antiquarian  research, 
t!ie  object  being  to  give  a  variety  of  original  information  con- 
cerning manners,  illustrated  by  curious  instances,  rarely  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Among  other  matter,  Mr.  Hone  quotes  an 
article  from  the  British  Magazine  for  1747,  in  the  following 
words,  and  which  is  probably  the  document  which  the  author 
of  Woodstock  liad  formerly  perused,  although  he  was  unable 
to  refer  to  the  source  of  his  information.  The  tract  is  entitled, 
"  The  Genuine  History  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Woodstock,  fa- 
mous in  the  world,  in  the  year  1649,  and  never  accounted  for, 
or  at  all  understood  to  this  time  " 

Tlie  teller  of  this  "  Genuine  History"  proceeds  verbatim  as 
follows: 

"  Some  original  papers  having  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
under  the  naine  of  '  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Memorable  Jo- 
seph Collins  ()f  O.^ford,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Funny 
Joe,  and  now  intended  for  the  press,'  I  was  extremely  delighted 
tfl  lind  in  them  a  circumstantial  and  unquestionable  account  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  invisible  agents,  so  well  known  in  the 
year  1649,  under  the  name  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Woodstock, 
and  even  adored  by  the  people  of  that  place,  for  the  vexation 
and  distress  it  occa»;oned  some  people  they  were  not  much 
pleased  with.  As  this  famous  story,  though  related  by  a  thou- 
sand people,  and  attested  in  all  its  circumstances,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  by  people  of  rank,  learning,  and  reputa- 
tion, of  Oxford  and  the  adjacent  towns,  has  never  yet  been  ge- 
nerally accounted  for,  or  at  all  understood,  and  is  perfectly 
explained,  in  a  manner  that  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  in  these  pa- 
pers, I  could  not  refuse  my  readers  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  in 
reading." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that,  in  the  year  1649,  a  number 
of  incidents,  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  took  place  at  the 
Prmg's  palace  of  Woodstock,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Par- 
liament were  then  and  there  endeavouring  to  dMapidate  and 
destroy.  The  account  of  this  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, or  under  their  authority,  was  repeatedly  published,  and 
in  particular,  is  inserted  as  relation  sixth  of  Satan's  Invisible 
World  Discovered,  by  George  Sinclair,  Professor  of  Philosopliy 
in  Glasgow,  an  approved  collector  of  such  tales. 

It  was  the  object  ofneither  of  the  great  political  parties  of  that 
day  to  discreuit  this  narrat.ve,  which  gave  great  sat,i.<faction 
both  to  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads  ;  the  former  conceiving 
that  the  license  given  to  the  demons,  was  in  consequence  of 
Uie  impious  de-ecration  of  the  King's  furniture  and  apartments, 
10  that  the  citizens  of  Woodstock  almost  adored  the  supposed 
spirits,  as  avengers  of  the  cau.se  of  royalty  ;  while  the  friends 
of  the  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  imputed  to  the  malice  of 
the  fiind  the  obstruction  of  the  pious  work,  as  they  judged  that 
.vhich  they  had  in  hand. 

At  the  ri.sk  of  4irolonging  a  curious  quotation,  I  include  a 
pag"  or  two  from  Mr.  Hone's  Every-day  Book. 

"The  honourable  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  Woodstock 
manor-house,  October  13th,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
King's  own  rooms.  His  Majesty's  bedchamber  they  made  their 
kitchen,  the  council-hall  their  pantry,  and  the  presence-cham- 
Der  was  the  place  where  they  sat  for  dispatch  of  busines.  His 
Majesty's  dining-room  they  made  their  wood-yard,  and  stowed 
it  with  no  other  wood  hut  that  of  the  famous  Royal  Oak  from 
the  High  Park,  which,  that  nothing  might  be  left  with  the 
name  of  the  King  about  it,  they  had  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and 
bundled  up  into  fagots  for  their  firins. 

"October  16th.  This  day  they  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of 
business.  In  the  midst  of  their  first  debate  there  entered  a 
..irge  black  dog,  (as  they  thought,)  which  made  a  terrible  howl- 
.ng,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs,  and  doing  some 
other  damaffe,  went  under  the  bed,  and  there  gnawed  the  cords. 
The  door  this  while  continued  constantly  shut,  when,  after 
some  two  or  three  hours,  Giles  Sharp,  their  secretary,  looking 
tinder  the  bed,  perceived  that  the  creature  was  vanished,  and 
tiiat  a  plate  of  meat  that  ihe  servants  had  hid  there  was  un- 
touched, and  showing  them  to  their  honours,  they  were  all  con- 
vinced there  could  be  no  real  dog  concerned  in  the  case  ;  the 
said  Giles  also  deposed  on  oath,  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
there  was  not. 

"  October  ITlh     As  they  were  this  day  sitting  at  dinner  in  a 


lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  noise  of  persims  walking 
over  head,  though  they  well  knew  the  door.s  were  all  locked, 
and  there  could  be  none  there.  Presently  after  tliey  heard  also 
all  the  wood  of  the  King's  Oak  brought  by  parcels  from  the 
dining-room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  prcseno?- 
chamher,  as  also  the  chairs,  stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture, 
forcibly  hurled  about  the  room,  their  own  papers  of  the  minutes 
of  their  transactions  torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken.  When  al' 
this  had  some  time  ceased,  the  said  Giles  proposed  to  enter  first 
into  these  rooms,  and,  in  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  o'f 
whom  he  received  the  key,  lie  opened  the  door  and  entered  tha 
room,  their  honours  following  ^m.  He  there  found  the  wood 
strewed  about  the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about  and  broken, 
the  papers  torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken  over  them  all,  as  they 
had  heard,  yet  no  footsteps  appeared  of  any  pers.in.  whatever 
being  there,  nor  had  the  doors  ever  been  opened  to  admit  or  let 
out  any  persons  since  their  honours  were  last  there.  It  was 
therefore  voted,  nein.  con.,  that  the  person  who  did  this  mis- 
chief could  have  entered  no  other  way  llian  at  the  keyhole  of 
the  said  doors. 

"  In  the  night  following  this  same  day,  the  said  Giles,  and 
two  other  of  the  Commissioners'  servants,  as  thc/  were  in  bed 
in  the  same  room  with  their  honours,  had  their  bed's  feet  lifted 
up  so  much  higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  expected  to  have 
their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall  al  once  with 
such  violence  as  shook  them  up  from  the  bed  to  a  good  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  was  repeated  many  times,  their  honours  being 
amazed  spectators  of  it.  In  the  morning  the  bedsteads  were 
found  cracked  and  broken,  and  the  said  Giles  and  his  fellows 
declared  they  were  sore  to  the  bones  with  the  tossing  aiid  jolt- 
ing of  tlie  beds. 

"October  19th.  As  they  were  all  in  bed  together,  the  can- 
dles were  all  blown  out  together  with  a  sulphurous  smell,  and 
instantly  many  trenchers  of  wood  were  hurled  about  the  room  ; 
and  one  of  them  putting  his  head  above  the  clothes,  liad  not 
less  than  six  thrown  at  him,  which  wounded  him  very  grie- 
vously. In  the  morning  the  trenchers  were  all  found  lying 
about  the  room,  and  were  observed  to  be  the  .-^aine  they  had 
eaten  on  the  day  before,  none  being  found  remaining  in  the 
pantry. 

"  October  20th.  This  night  the  candles  were  put  out  as  be- 
fore ;  the  curtains  of  the  bed  in  which  their  honours  lay,  were 
drawn  to  and  fro  many  times  with  great  violence:  their  ho- 
nours received  many  cruel  blows,  and  were  much  brui.seri  beside, 
with  eight  greatpevvter  dishes,  and  three  dozen  wooden  trench- 
ers, which  were  thrown  on  the  bed,  and  afterwards  heard  rolling 
about  the  room. 

"  Many  times  also  this  night  they  heard  the  forcible  falling 
of  many  fagots  by  their  bed-side,  but  in  the  morning  no  fagotg 
were  found  there,  no  dishes  or  trenchers  were  there  .seen  eitlier ; 
and  the  aforesaid  Giles  attests,  that  by  their  diflerent  arranging 
in  the  pantry,  they  had  assuredly  been  taken  thence,  and  after 
put  there  again. 

"October  2lst.  The  keeper  of  their  ordinary  and  his  bitch 
lay  with  them  :  This  night  they  had  no  disturbance. 

"October  22d.  Candles  put  out  as  before.  They  had  the 
said  bitch  with  them  again,  but  were  not  by  (hat  protected; 
the  bitch  set  up  a  very  piteous  cry  ;  the  clothes  of  their  beds 
were  all  pulled  off,  and  the  bricks,  without  any  wind,  were 
thrown  off  the  chimney  tops  into  the  midsL 

"  October  24th.  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  They  thought 
all  the  wood  of  the  King's  Oak  was  violently  thrown  down  by 
their  bedsides;  they  counted  sixty-four  fagots  that  fell  with 
gieat  violence,  and  some  hit  and  shook  the  bed,— but  in  the 
morning  none  were  found  there,  nor  the  door  of  the  room  opened 
in  which  the  said  fagolc  were. 

"  Octobei  25th.  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  The  curtains 
of  the  bed  in  the  drawing-room  were  many  times  forcibly 
drawn;  the  wood  thrown  out  as  before;  a  terrible  crack  like 
thunder  was  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  servants,  running  to  see  if 
his  .master  was  not  killed,  found,  at  his  return,  three  dozen 
trencheis  laid  smoothly  upon  his  bed  under  the  quilt. 

"  October  26th.  The  beds  were  shaken  as  before  the  win- 
doMS  seemed  all  broken  to  pieces,  ana  glass  fell  in  vast  quanti- 
ties all  about  the  room.  In  the  morning  they  found  the  windows 
all  whole,  but  the  floor  strewed  witli  broken  glass,  whicli  they 
gathered  and  laid  by. 

"  October  29th.  At  midnight  candles  went  out  as  before ; 
something  walked  majestically  through  the  room,  and  opened 
and  shut  the  window ;  great  stones  were  thrown  violently  into 
the  room,  some  whereof  fell  on  the  beds,  others  on  the  fioor; 
and  about  a  quarter  after  one,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  forty 
cannon  discharged  together,  and  again  repeated  at  about  eight 
minutes'  distance.  This  alarmed  and  raised  all  the  neighnour- 
hood,  who,  coming  into  their  honours'  room,  gathered  up  the 
great  stones,  fourscore  in  number,  many  of  them  like  rommon 
pebbles  and  boulters,  and  laid  them  by,  where  tliev  are  to  bo 
seen  to  this  day,  at  a  corner  of  the  adjoining  field.  This  noise, 
like  the  discharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  throughout  th^  coua 
try  for  sixteen  miles  round.  During  these  noises,  w  hich  werp 
heard  in  both  rooms  together,  both  the  commissioners  and  their 
servants  gave  one  another  over  for  lost,  and  cried  cut  tor  help; 
and  Giles  Sharp,  snatching  up  a  sword,  had  well  nigh  killed 
one  of  their  honours,  takins  him  for  the  spirit  as  he  came  in 
his  shirt  into  the  room.    While  they  were  together,  the  nois? 
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was  contiTie<l,  and  part  of  the  tiling  of  tlie  house,  and  all  the 
windows  of  an  upper  room,  were  taken  away  witli  it. 

"  October  30th.  Something  walkud  into  the  chamber,  tread- 
ing like  a  bear  ;  it  walked  maiiy  times  about,  then  threw  the 
warmnig-pan  violently  upon  the  floor,  and  so  bruised  it  that  it 
was  spoiled  Vast  quantities  of  glass  were  now  thrown  about 
the  room,  and  vast  numbers  of  great  stones  and  horses'  bones 
were  thrown  in  ;  these  were  all  found  in  tlie  morning,  and  the 
floors,  beds,  and  walls  were  all  much  damaged  by  the  violence 
they  were  thrown  in. 

"  November  1st.  Candles  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the 
room,  and  a  great  fire  made.  At  midnight,  the  candles  all  yet 
burning,  a  noise  like  the  burst  of  a  cannon  was  heard  in  the 
room,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tossed  all  over  the  room  and 
about  tlie  beds  ;  and  had  not  tlieir  honours  called  in  Giles  and 
his  fellows,  the  house  had  assuredly  been  burnt.  An  hour  after 
the  candies  went  out,  as  usual,  the  clack  of  many  cannon  was 
heard,  and  many  pailfuls  of  green  stinking  w'ater  were  thrown 
on  their  honours  in  bed ;  great  stones  were  also  thrown  in  as 
before,  the  bed-curtains  and  bedsteads  torn  and  broken  :  the 
windows  were  now  all  really  broken,  and  the  whole  neighbonr- 
nood  alarmed  with  the  noises;  nay,  the  very  rabbrt-siealers 
that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the  warren,  were  so  frightened 
at  the  dismal  thundering,  that  they  tied  for  fear,  and  loft  their 
ferrets  behind  them.  * 

'  One  of  their  honours  this  night  spoke,  and  in  the  name  o-f 
God  asked  what  it  was,  anrt  why  it  disturbed  them  so  ?  No, 
answer  was  given  to  this  ;  but  the  noise  ceased  for  a  while 
when  the  spirit  came  again,  and  as  they  all  agreed,  brought 
with  it  seven  devils  worse  than  it.=elf.  One  of  the  servants  now- 
lighted  a  large  candle,  and  set  it  in  the  doorway  between  the 
two  chambers,  to  see  what  passed  ;  and  as  he*  watched'it,  he 
plainly  saw  a  hoof  striking  the  c;indle  and  candlestick  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards  making  three  scrapes  over 
tlie  snuflTof  the  candle,  to  scrape  it  out.  Upon  this,  tlie  same 
person  was  so  bold  as  to  draw  a  sword  ;  but  he  iiad  scarce  got 
it  out,  when  he  perceived  another  invisible  hand  had  hold  of  it 
too,  and  pulled  with  him  fo"  it,  and  at  last  prevailing,  struck 
him  so  violently  on  the  head  with  the  pommel,  that  he  fell 
down  for  dead  with  the  blow.  At  this  instant  was  heard  ano- 
ther burst  like  the  discharge  of  the  broadside  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and  at  about  a  minute  or  two's  distance  each,  no  le.^s  than  nine- 
teen more  such  ;  these  shook  the'house  so  violently,  that  they 
e.vpected  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads.  The 
neighbours  on  this  were  all  alarmed,  and,  running  to  the  house, 
they  all  joined  in  prayer  and  psalra-siuging,  during  which  the 
noise  continued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  discharge  of  can- 
Ron  without,  though  nobody  was  there." 

Dr.  Plot  concludes  his  relation  of  this  memorable  events  with 
obsemng,  that,  though  tricks  have  often  been  played  in  affairs 
of  this  kind,  many  of  these  things  are  not  rcconcileable  with 
juggling;  such  as,  1st,  The  loud  noises  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  make,  without  instruments  which  were  not  there  ;  2d, 
The  tearing  and  breaking  of  the  beds  ;  3d,  The  throwing  about 
the  fire  ;  4tli,  The  hoof  treading  out  the  candle  ;  and,  5th,  The 
striving  for  the  sword,  and  the  blow  the  man  received  from  the 
pommel  of  it. 

To  show  how  great  men  are  sometimes  deceived,  we  may  re- 
cur to  a  tract,  entitled  "  The  Secret  Hiftflry  nfthe  Good  Devil  of 
Woodstock,"  in  which  we  find  it,  under  the  author's  own  hand, 
that  he,  Joseph  Collins,  commonly  called  Funny  Joe,  was  him- 
self this  very  devil ;— that,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Giles 
Sharp,  he  hired  himself  as  a  servant  to  the  Commissioners  ;— 
that  by  the  help  of  two  friends— an  unknown  trapdoor  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  pound  of  common  gunpow- 
der—he played  all  these  extraordinary  tricks  by  himself :— that 
his  fellowser\ants,  whom  he  had  introduced  on  purpose  to  as- 
sist him,  had  lifted  up  their  own  beds;  and  that  the  candles 
were  contrived,  by  a  common  trick  of  gunpowder,  to  be  e.vtin- 
guished  at  a  certain  time. 

The  dog  who  began  the  farce  was,  as  Joe  swore,  no  dog  at 
all.  but  trul;'  a  bitch,  who  had  shortly  before  whelped  in  that 
room,  and  mad."  all  this  riisliirbance  in  seeking  for  her  puppies  : 
and  .vhich,  when  she  had  served  his  purpose,  he  (Joe  Sharp, 
or  Collins.)  let  out,  and  then  looked  for.  Tlie  story  of  the  hoof 
and  sword  he  himself  bore  witness  to,  and  was  never  suspected 
as  to  the  truth  of  them,  though  mere  fictions'.  By  the  trapdoor 
his  friends  let  down  stones,  fagots,  glass,  water,  vic,  which 
they  eitlier  left  there,  or  drew  up  again,  as  best  suited  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  by  this  way  let  themselves  in  .nnd  out,  without  open- 
ing the  doors,  or  going  thrnuih  the  keyholes  ;  and  all  the  noises 
described,  he  declares  he  made  by  placing  quantities  of  white 

•  Probably  this  part  was  also  played  by  Sharp,  who  was  ihe  regular 
f  hoEl-»eer  of  the  parly. 
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gunpowder  over  pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  on  plates  of  tin 
which,  as  they  melted,  exploded  \»ith  a  violent  noise. 

1  am  very  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  setting  history 
right  about  these  remarkable  events,  and  would  not  have  the 
reader  disbelieve  my  author's  account  of  them,  from  his  naming 
either  white  gunpowder  exploding  when  melted,  or  his  making 
the  earth  about  Uie  pot  take  fire  of  its  own  accord  ;  since,  iiow- 
ever  improbable  these  accounts  may  appear  to  some  readers, 
and  whatever  secrets  they  might  be  in  Joe's  time,  they  are  now 
well  known  in  chemistry.  As  to  the  last,  there  needs  only  to 
mix  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  filings,  finely  powdered,  and  pow- 
der of  pure  brimstone,  and  make  them  into  a  paste  with  fan 
water.  This  paste,  when  it  hath  lain  together  about  tweniy-six 
hours,  will  of  it.self  take  fire,  and  burn  all  the  sulphur  away 
with  a  blue  flame  and  a  bad  smell.  For  the  others,  what  he 
calls  white  gunpowder,  is  plainly  the  thundering  powder  called 
by  our  chemists  tulvis  fiiimi?ia?!s.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts 
of  saltpetre,  two  parts  of  pearl  ashes  or  salt  of  tartar,  and  oue 
part  of  flouer  of  brimstone,  mi.xed  together  and  heat  to  a  fine 
powder;  a  small  quantity  of  this  held  on  the  point  of  a  knife 
over  a  candle,  will  not  go  off  till  it  melt,  and  then  it  gives  a  re- 
port like  that  of  a  pistol ;  and  this  he  might  easily  dispose  ol 
in  larger  quanlitie;,  so  as  to  .make  it  explode  of  itself,  while 
he,  the  said  Joe,  was  with  his  masters. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  ghostly  adventures  of  AVo-d 
stock,  as  transferred  by  Mr.  Hone  from  the  pages  of  the  old 
tract,  termed  the  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  memorable  Joseph 
Collins  of  Oxford,  whose  courage  and  loyalty  were  the  only 
wizards  which  conjured  up  those  strange  and  suritrising  appa- 
ritions and  works  of  spirits,  which  passed  as  so  unquestion;ibl« 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  of  Dr.  Plot, 
and  other  authors  of  credit.  The  pulvis  fulviiruins,  the  secret 
principle  he  made  use  of,  is  now  known  to  every  apotliecary's 
apprentice. 

If  my  memory  he  not  treacherous,  the  actor  of  these  wonders 
made  use  of  his  skill  in  fire-works  upon  the  following  remark- 
able occasion.  The  Commissioners  had  not,  in  their  zeal  foi 
the  public  service,  overlooked  their  own  private  interests,  ,-ind 
a  deed  was  drawn  up  upon  parchment,  re'-ordins  the  share  and 
nature  of  the  advantages  which  they  privately  agreed  to  con- 
cede to  each  other ;  at  the  same  time  they  were,  it  .seem."*, 
loath  to  intrust  to  any  one  of  their  number  the  keeping  of  a  do- 
cument in  which  all  were  equally  concerned. 

They  hid  the  written  agreement  within  a  flower-pot,  in  which 
a  shnib  concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  any  chance  spectator.  Bui 
the  rumour  of  tho  apparitions  having  gone  abroad,  curiosity 
rirew  many  of  the  neighbours  to  Woodstock,  and  some  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  the  knowledge  of  this  agreement  would  have 
aflTorded  matter  of  scandal.  As  the  Commissioners  received 
these  guests  in  the  .saloon  where  the  flower-pot  was  placed,  a 
match  was  suddenly  set  to  some  fire-works  placed  there  hy 
Sharp  the  secretary.  The  flower-pot  burst  to  pieces  with  th« 
concussion,  or  was  prepared  so  as  to  explode  of  itself,  and  the 
contract  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing  testiniony  to  their  pri- 
vate roguery,  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  visiters  assem- 
bled. If  I  have  recollected  this  incident  accurately,  for  it  is 
more  than  forty  years  since  I  perused  the  tract,  it  is  probable, 
that  in  omitting  it  from  the  novel,  I  may  also  have  passed  over, 
from  want  of  memory,  other  matters  which  might  have  made 
an  essential  addition  to  the  story.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
certain,  than  that  incidents  which  are  real,  preserve  an  infinile 
advantage  in  works  of  this  nature  over  such  as  are  fictitious. 
The  tree,  however,  must  remain  where  it  has  fallen. 

Having  occasion  to  be  in  London  in  October,  1S31,  I  made 
some  researches  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  that  rich  col- 
lection, with  tlie  kind  assistance  of  the  Keepers,  who  nianaoe 
it  witli  so  much  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic, I  recovered  two  original  pamphlets,  which  contain  a  futl 
account  of  the  phenomena  at  ^Voodstock  in  XSAS.l  The  first  in 
a  satirical  poem,  published  in  that  year,  which  plainly  shows 
that  the  legend  was  current  among  the  people  in  the  very  shape 
in  which  it  was  afterwards  made  public.  I  have  not  found  the 
explanation  of  Joe  Collins,  which,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hone, 
resolves  the  whole  into  confederacy,  ft  might,  however,  be 
recovered  by  a  stricter  search  than  I  have  leisure  for.  In  Ihe 
meantime,  it  may  be  observed,  that  neither  tho  name  of  Joe 
Collins,  nor  Sharp,  occurs  among  the  dramatis  persona  given  is 
these  tracts,  published  when  lie  might  have  beer  endangered 
by  any  thing  which  directed  suspicion  towards  him,  at  least  in 
1649,  and  perhaps  might  have  exposed  him  tc  danger  cvep  in 
1660,  from  the  malice  of  a  powerful  though  defeated  faction. 


J  See  Appeiidi: 
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No.  I. 
THK  WOODSTOCK  SCUFFLE; 

OR, 

MOST  PREADFUL  APPARITIONS  THAT  ■WERE  LATELY  SEENE  IN 
THE  MANNOH-HOrsE  OF  WOODSTOCK,  NEERE  OXFORD,  TO  THE 
GREAT  TEliROK  AND  WONDERFUL  AMAZEMENT  OF  ALL  THEIiE 
THAT  DID  BEHOLD  THEJL 

fPriiUed  in  the  year  1S49.    4lo.] 

T  were  a  wonder  if  one  unites. 
And  not  of  wonders  and  sir.int'c  sights  ; 
Forcv'ry  where  sucli  things  att'rifflits 
Poore  people, 

riiat  men  are  ev'n  at  their  wits'  end  ; 
Gild  judL'inents  cv'ry  where  doth  send, 
And  yet  we  don't  our  hves  amend. 
But  tipple. 

And  swea'^,  and  lie^  and  clieat,  and , 

Beeause  the  world  shall  drown  iro  more, 
As  if  no  judgments  were  in  store" 
But  water  j 

But  by  the  stories  wliich  I  tell, 
You'll  heare  of  terrors  come  from  hell, 
A.nd  fires,  and  shapes  most  terrible 
For  matter. 

ft  is  not  Ion?  since  that  a  child 
Ppake  from  the  Hround  in  a  large  field, 
And  made  the  people  almost  wild 
That  heard  it. 

Of  which  there  is  a  printed  book, 
Wherein  each  man  the  truth  may  look ; 
If  children  speak,  the  matter's  took 
For  verdict. 

But  this  is  stran?er  than  that  voice. 
The  wonder's  greater,  and  the  noyse  ; 
And  things  appeare  to  men,  not  hoyes, 
At  Woodstock; 

Where  Rosamond  liad  once  a  bower, 
To  keep  her  from  Queen  Elinour, 
And  had  escap'd  her  poys'nous  power 
By  good-luck. 

But  fate  had  otherwise  decreed. 
And  Woodstock  IMannor  saw  a  deed. 
Which  is  in  Hollinshed  or  Speed 

Chro-nicled ; 

Rut  neither  Hollimhed  nor  Stow, 
Nor  no  historians  such  things  show, 
Though  in  them  wonders  we  well  know 
Are  pickled ; 

For  nothing  else  is  history 

But  pickle  of  antiquity, 

Wliere  things  are  kejii  in  memory 

From  stincking, 

Which  otherwaies  would  have  Iain  dead. 
As  in  oblivion  buried, 
Which  now  you  may  call  into  head 
With  thinking. 

The  dreadful  story,  which  is  true, 
And  now  ciimmitteu  unto  view. 
By  better  pen,  had  it  its  due, 

Should  see  light ; 

But  I,  contented,  doe  indite, 
Net  tiling's  of  wit,  but  things  of  right; 
You  can't  expect  that  thintrs  that  fright 
Should  delighL 

■0  hearken,  therefore,  liarke  and  shake  I 
My  very  pen  and  hand  doth  quake  I 
While  I  the  true  relation  make 

O'  th'  wonder, 

Which  hath  long  time,  and  still  appeares 
Unto  the  State's  Commissioners, 
And  puts  them  in  their  beds  to  feares 
From  under. 


They  come,  good  men,  emploi'd  by  th'  Stat* 
To  sell  the  lands  of  Charles  the  lale. 
And  there  they  lay,  and  long  did  waite 
For  chapmen. 

You  may  have  easy  pen'worths,  woods. 
Lands,  ven'son,  householdstuf,  and  goods  ; 
They  little  thought  of  dogs  that  won't' 
There  snap-men. 

But  when  they'd  sup'd,  and  fully  fed. 
They  set  up  rernnanls  and  to  bed. 
Where  scarce  they  had  laid  down  a  head 
To  slumber, 

But  that  their  beds  were  heav'd  on  high  ; 
They  thought  some  dog  under  did  lie, 
And  meant  i'  th'  chamber  (tie,  fie,  fie,) 
To  scumher. 

Some  thought  the  cunning  cur  did  meau 
To  eat  Ihi'ir  mutton  {which  was  lean; 
Rcserv'd  for  breakfast,  for  the  men 
Were  thrifty  ; 

And  up  one  rises  in  his  sliirt, 
Intending  the  slie  cur  to  hurt. 
And  forty  tliaists  made  at  him  for't. 
Or  fifty. 

But  empty  came  his  sword  again. 
He  found  hee  thrust  but  all  in  vain  ; 
The  mutton  safe,  hee  went  amain 
To's  fellow. 

And  now  (assured  all  was  well) 
The  bed  again  began  to  swell, 
The  men  were  frighted,  and  did  smelJ 
0'  th'  yellow. 

From  heaving,  now  the  cloaths  it  pluckt, 
The  men,  for  feare,  together  stuck, 
And  in  their  sweat  each  other  duck'L 
They  wished 

A  thousand  times  that  it  were  day 
'"Tis  sure  the  divell !  Let  us  pray. 
They  pray'd  amain  ;  and,  as  they  say, 


Approach  of  day  did  cleere  the  doubt, 
For  all  devotions  were  run  out. 
They  now  waxt  strong  and  something  stoul 
One  peaked 

Under  the  bed,  but  nought  was  there  ; 
He  vicw'd  the  chamber  ev'ry  where. 
Nothing  apear'd  but  what,  for  foare, 
They  leaked. 

Tlu  ir  stomachs  then  return'd  apace. 
They  found  the  mutton  in  the  place, 
And  fell  unto  it  with  a  grace. 

They  laughed. 

Each  at  the  other's  pannick  feare. 
And  each  his  bed-fellow  did  jeere. 
And  having  sent  for  ale  and  beere. 
They  quafled. 

And  then  abroad  the  summons  went, 
Who'll  buy  king'B-land  o'  th'  Parliameu 
A  paper-book  contein'd  the  rent. 

Which  lay  there , 

That  did  contein  the  several!  farmes. 
Quit-rents,  knight  services,  and  aiines  j 
But  that  tliey  came  not  in  by  swarmes 
To  pay  there. 

Night  doth  invite  to  bed  again. 
The  grand  Commissioners  were  lain. 
But  then  the  thing  did  heave  amain, 
It  busied. 

And  with  grea  clamor  fill'd  their  eare-i 
The  noyse  was  douoled,  and  their  fearef 
Nothing  was  standing  but  their  haires, 
Tliey  nuzled. 

Oft  were  the  blankets  pui'd,  the  sheen 
Was  closely  twin'd  betwixt  their  feeli' 
It  seems  tlie  si)irit  was  discreete 
And  civili 
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"Wliirh  makes  the  poor  rommissioners 
Fi  are  tliey  shall  get  but  siimll  arreaies, 
And  tlial  there's  yet  lor  cavaliers 
Oiiedivcll. 

They  cast  about  what  best  to  doe  ; 
Next  ilay  they  would  to  wir^e  men  goe. 
To  neighb'ring  towns  som  cours  to  know  ; 
For  schoUars 

Come  not  to  Woodstoclc,  as  before. 
Anil  Allen's  dead  as  a  nayle-doore, 
And  so's  old  John  (cciep'd  tlie  poore) 
His  follower  i 

flake  Oxford  o're,  there's  not  a  man 
J'hat  rayse  or  lay  a  spirit  cim, 
Or  use  Uie  circle,  or  the  uiind, 
Or  conjure; 

Or  can  say  (Boh  I)  unto  a  divell. 
Or  to  a  goose  that  is  uncivill. 
Nyr  where  Keimbolton  pur^'d  out  evill 
'Tis  sin  sure. 

f  hem  were  two  villages  hard  by, 
With  teachers  of  presbytery, 
Who  knew  tlie  house  was  hidlously 
Bepestred ; 

But  Masse  I  their  new  divinity 
Is  not  so  deep,  or  not  so  liigh  ; 
Tlieir  witts  doe  (as  their  m.'anes  did)  lie 
iSocjueslred ; 

But  Master  Joffman  was  the  wight 
%Vliirli  was  to  exorcise  the  spnglit : 
Hee'll  preach  and  pray  you  day  and  night 
At  pleasure. 

And  by  that  painfull  gainful!  trade. 
He  liaili  himselfe  full  wealthy  made; 
Great  store  of  guilt  he  hath,   lis  said, 
And  treasure. 

But  no  intreaty  of  his  friends 

Could  get  hiin  to  the  house  of  fiends, 

He  came  not  over  for  such  ends 

From  Dutch-land ; 

But  worse  divinity  hee  brought, 
And  hath  us  reformation  taught. 
And,  with  our  money,  he  hatli  bought 
Hini  much  land. 

Had  the  old  parsons  preached  still. 
The  div'l  should  ne"'r  have  had  his  wil  ; 
But  those  that  had  or  art  or  skill 
Are  outed  ; 

And  those  to  whom  the  pow'r  was  giv'n 
Of  driving  spirits,  are  outdriv'n  ; 
Their  colledges  dispos'd,  and  livings. 
To  grout-heads. 

Tliere  was  a  justice  who  did  boast, 
Hee  had  as  great  a  gift  almost, 
Who  did  desire  him  to  accost 
This  evill ; 

But  hee  would  not  employ  his  gifts. 
But  found  out  many  sleights  and  shifts; 
Hee  had  no  prayers,  nor  no  snifts. 
For  Ih'  divell. 

Some  other  way  they  cast  about, 
Tlijse  brought  iiim  in,  they  throw  not  out ; 
A  woman  great  with  child,  will  do't; 
They  got  one. 

And  she  i'  th'  room  that  night  must  '.ie; 
But  wlien  the  thing  about  did  fiie. 
And  broke  tlie  windows  furiously. 
And  hot  one 

Of  the  contractors  o're  the  head, 
AVIio  lay  securely  in  his  bed. 
The  woman,  shee-afTnghled,  fled 
#       *        * 

And  now  they  lay  the  cause  on  her. 
That  e're  that  night  the  thing  did  stir, 
Because  her  selfe  and  grandfather 
\Vere  Fapists ; 

Tlipy  must  be  barnesregeiierale, 
(A  Hans  en  Kclder  of  the  state, 
"Winch  was  in  reformation  gatt,) 

They  said,  which 

Doth  make  the  divell  stand  in  awe. 
Pull  in  his  homes,  his  hoof,  his  claw ; 
But  having  none,  they  did  in  draw 
*       *       * 

Bttl  ii>  the  night  there  was  such  worke, 
The  spirit  swaggered  like  a  Turke  ; 
rha  h'trJi  had  spi'd  wliere  it  did  lurke, 
And  howled 


In  such  a  woful  manner,  that 
Their  very  hearts  went  pit  a  pat 


The  stately  rooms,  where  kings  once  Iptr- 
But  the  contractors  sliew'd  the  way. 
But  mark  what  now  I  tell  you,  pray, 
'Tis  wortli  It. 

That  book  I  .o  d  you  of  before. 
Wherein  were  tenants  written  store, 
A  register  for  many  more 

Not  forth  yet ; 

That  very  book,  as  it  did  lie, 
Took  of  a  flame,  no  mortall  eye 
Seeing  one  jot  of  fire  thereby. 
Or  taper ; 

For  all  the  candles  about  flew. 
And  '.hose  tliat  burned,  burned  blew 
Never  kept  soldiers  such  a  doe 
Or  vaper. 

The  book  thus  burnt  and  none  knew  how 
The  poore  contractors  made  a  vow- 
To  worke  no  more  ;  this  spoil'd  their  plow 
In  that  place. 

Some  other  part  o'  the  house  they'll  find 
To  which  tlie  devill  hath  no  mind, 
But  hee,  it  seems,  is  not  inclin'd 

Witli  that  grace ; 

But  other  prancks  it  play'd  elsewhere. 
An  oake  there  was  stood  many  a  yeere, 
Of  goodly  growth  as  any  where, 

Was  hewn  down. 

Which  into  fewell-wood  was  cut. 
And  some  into  a  wood-pile  put. 
But  it  was  hurled  all  about 

And  thrown  down 

In  sundry  formes  it  doth  appeare; 
Now  like  a  grasping  claw  to  teare  , 
Now  like  a  dog,  anon  a  beare. 

It  tumbles ; 

And  all  the  windows  battered  are. 
No  man  the  quarter  enter  dare  ; 
All  men  (except  the  glasier) 

Doe  grumbls. 

Once  In  the  likenesse  of  a  woman. 
Of  stature  much  above  the  cnmiijon, 
'Twas  seene,  but  spak  a  word  to  no  ma  , 
And  vanit'h'd. 

'Tis  thought  the  ghost  of  some  good  wife 
Whose  husband  was  depriv'd  of  life, 
Her  children  cheated,  land  in  strife 
She  banist 

No  man  can  tell  the  cause  of  these 
So  wondrous  dreadfull  outrages  : 
Yet  if  upon  your  sinne  you  please 
To  discant, 

Vou'le  find  our  actions  out  doe  hell's  ; 
0  wring  your  hanils;ind  cease  the  bells, 
Repentance  must,  or  notliii.g  rise 

Appease  can'L 
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JUST  DEVIL  OF  WOODSTOCK; 

OR, 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  APPARITIONS,  THE  FRIflHTS  ' 

AND  PINISII.MENTS,    INFl  ICTEn  IPON   THE   KIT.II'ISH   OOM.MIS- 

SIONERS  SENTTHITHEI!  TO  SrRVEY  THE  MA-SMIKS  A.SD  HOt'SES 

BELONGING  TO  HIS  MAJESTIE. 

I  London,  printed  in  the  year  1660.    4io.  J 

The  varies  of  the  persons  in  the  ensuing  Narrative  menUfned 
vrili  otiiers. 

Cajitain  Cockaine.  Captain  Hart. 

Cupluin  Crook.  Captain  Carelesse. 

Captain  Roe.  iMr  Crook,  the  Lawyer. 

Mr.  Browne,  tlif  Surveyor. 
Their  three  servants.     Their  Cirdinary-ki'ei'er.  and  others 
The  (Jate-keeper,  wilh  Hie  Wife  and  Servants. 
Besides  many  more,  who  each  night  heard   ihe  lioisu ;  as  Sii 
Gerrard  Fleetwood  and  his  lady,  with  Ins  family,  Mr.  Hyans, 
with  his  family,  and  several  others,  who  lodged  in   the  ouiei 
courts  ;  and  during  the  three  last  nights,  the  inhabitants  of 
Woodstock  town,  and  other  neighbor  villages. 

And  there  were  many  more,  both  divmes  and  others,  who 
rameoul  of  Hie  country,  and  from  O.^ford,  lo  see  the  glass  and 
stones,  and  other  stuU'e,  the  devil  had  brought  wherewith  l« 
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tipat  out  tlie  Commissioners ;  the  marks  upon  some  walls  re- 
main, and  many,  lliis  to  tisstifie. 

THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  ENSUING  NARRATIVE. 

Since  it  liatli  pleased  tl'.o  Almighty  God,  out  of  his  infinite 
men-y,  so  to  niakn  lis  liappy,  by  restoring  of  our  native  King  to 
lis,  and  us  unto  our  native  liberty  tlirougti  him,  that  now  the 
good  may  say,  magna,  temporum  felicllas  ubi  sentire  qua  velis,  et 
dicsre  Licet  qvtjs  setidas,  we  cannot  but  esteem  ourselves  enga- 
ged, in  tlie  liiglipst  of  degrees,  to  render  unto  him  tlie  highest 
thanks  we  can  express,  although,  surpris'd  with  joy,  we  be- 
come as  lost  in  the  performance  ;  when  gladness  and  admira- 
t'oii  strikes  us  silent,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  precipiece  of 
our  late  coiulitum,  ami  those  miraculous  deliverances  beyond 
expression  ;  Ircuil  from  the  slavery,  ami  those  desperate  perils, 
we  dally  lived  in  fear  of,  during  the  tyrannical  limes  of  that  de- 
testable usuriier.  (Jhver  Cromwell ;  he  who  had  raked  up  such 
'udges,  as  would  wrest  the  most  innocent  language  into  high 
treason,  when  lie  had  the  cruel  cimsniencc  to  take  away  our 
lives,  upon  no  other  ground  of  justice  or  reason,  (the  stones  of 
London  streets  would  rise  to  vvilness  it,  if  all  the  citizens  were 
silent.;  And  with  these  judges  had  such  councillors,  as  could 
advise  him  unio  worse,  which  will  less  want  of  witness.  For 
fchoiild  the  m.iny  auditors  be  silent,  the  press  (as  God  would 
have  it)  hath  given  it  us  in  print,  where  one  of  them  (and  his 
r^)nscience-kee|)er,  too,)  sjieaks  oui,  Wliat  shall  we  do  with 
tiiese  men?  saith  he;  jEgcr  Intemperans crudekm facll  medicum, 
at  Immedkahile  viU.ius  e,nse  reddendum.  Who  these  men  are  that 
should  be  brought  to  such  Scicilian  vespers,  the  former  page 
sets  forth— those  which  conceit  V7o;)tas,  and  have  their  day- 
dreams of  the  return  of,  I  know  not  what  golden  age,  with  the 
old  line.  What  usage,  when  such  a  privy  councillor  had  power, 
could  he  expect,  \\\\o  then  had  published  this  narrative?  This 
much  so  plainly  shows  the  devil  himself  dislikit  their  doings, 
(so  much  more  bad  were  they  than  he  would  have  Ihein  be,) 
severer  sure  then  was  the  devil  to  their  Commissioners  at 
Woodstock  ;  for  he  warned  them,  with  dreadful  noises,  to 
drive  them  from  their  work.  This  councillor,  without  more 
ado,  would  have  all  who  retain'd  conceits  of  allegiance  to  their 
soveraign,  to  he  absolutely  cut  oft"  by  the  usurper's  sword.  A 
sad  sentence  for  a  loyal  party,  to  a  lawful  king.  But  Heaven  is 
always  just;  the  party  is  repriv'd,  and  do  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  God  in  it,  as  is  rightly  applyed,  and  as  justly  sensible 
of  tlieir  deliverance:  in  that  the  foundation  which  the  coun- 
cillor .saith  was  already  so  well  laid,  is  now  turned  up,  and  what 
he  calls  day-dreams  are  come  to  passe.  That  old  line  which 
(as  with  him)  there  seemed  aliquid  dlvinl  to  the  contrary,  is  now 
restored.  And  that  rock  which,  as  he  saith,  the  prelates  and 
all  tlieir  adherents,  nay,  and  their  master  and  supporter,  too, 
with  all  his  posterity,  have  split  themselve.s  upon,  is  nowhere 
to  be  heard.  And  that  posterity  are  safely  arrived  in  their 
ports,  and  masters  of  that  mighty  navy,  their  enemies  so  much 
incrca.sed  to  keep  them  out  with.  The  eldest  sits  upon  the 
throne,  his  place  by  birthright  and  descent. 

"  Pacatiitnque  regit  Patriis  virtutibus  orbem  ;" 

upon  which  throne  long  may  he  sit,  and  reign  in  peace,  that  by 
his  just  government,  the  enemies  of  ours,  the  true  Protestant 
Church,  of  that  glorious  martyr  our  late  sovereign,  and  of  his 
royal  posterity,  may  be  either  absolutely  converted,  or  utterly 
confounded. 

If  any  shall  nov?  ask  thee  why  this  narrative  was  not  sooner 
published,  as  neerer  to  the  times  wherein  the  things  were  acted, 
he  hath  the  reason  for  it  in  the  former  lines;  which  will  the  more 
clearly  appear  unto  his  apprehension,  if  he  shall  perpend  how 
much  cruelty  is  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  rebellion  ;  and 
how  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  supporters,  to  obviate  and 
divert  the  smallest  things  that  tend  to  the  unblindingof  the 
people  ;  so  that  it  needs  will  follow,  that  they  njust  have  ac- 
counted this  amongst  the  great  obstructions  to  their  sales  of  his 
majestie's  lands,  the  devil  not  joining  with  them  in  the  security  ; 
and  greater  to  the  pulling  down  the  royal  pallaces,  when  their 
chapmen  should  conceit  the  devil  would  haunt  them  in  tiieir 
liouses,  for  building  with  so  ill  got  materials  ;  as  no  doubt  but 
that  he  hath,  so  numerous  and  confident  arc  the  relations  made 
of  the  same,  thougli  scarce  any  so  totally  reinarkeable  as  this, 
(if  it  he  not  that  others  have  been  more  concealed,)  in  regard 
of  the  strange  circumstances  as  long  continuances,  but  espe- 
cially the  number  of  tiie  persons  together,  to  whom  all  things 
were  so  visibly  both  seen  and  done,  so  that  surely  it  exceeds  any 
other:  for  the  devils  thus  manifesting  themselves,  it  appears  evi- 
dently that  there  are  such  things  asdevUs,  to  persecute  the  wick- 
ed in  this  world  as  in  the  next. 

Now,  if  to  these  were  added  the  diverse  reall  phantasms  seen 
at  White-Hall  in  Cromwell's  times,  which  caused  him  to  keep 
such  mighty  guards  in  and  about  his  bedchamber,  and  yet  so  oft 
to  change  his  lodgings;  if  those  things  done  at  Saint  James', 
where  the  devil  so  joal'd  the  centinels  against  the  sides  of  the 
queen's  chappell  doors,  that  some  of  them  fell  sick  upon  it,  and 
uthers  not  taking  warning  by  it,  kild  one  outright,  whom  they 
buried  in  the  place,  and  all  other  such  dreadful  things,  those 
that  inhabited  the  royal  houses  have  been  affrighted  with  ;  and 
if  to  these  were  likewise  added,  a  relation  of  all  those  regicides 
and  their  abettors  the  devil  hath  entred  into,  as  he  did  the  Ga- 
I'arenes'  swine,  with  so  many  more  of  them  who  hath  fallen 
mid,  and  dyed  in  liideous  forms  of  such  distractions,— that 
which  hath  been  of  this  within  these  12  last  years  in  England, 
ishtuld  all  of  this  nature  our  chronicles  do  tell,  with  all  the  su- 
perst.'tious  monks  have  writ,  be  put  t<jgetlier,)  would  make  the 
greater  volume,  and  of  more  strange  occurrents. 

And  now  as  to  the  penman  of  this  narrative,  know  that  he 
was  a  divine,  and  at  the  time  of  those  things  acted,  which  are 
here  related,  the  minister  and  schoolmaster  of  Woodstock  ;  a 
person  learned  and  discreet,  notbyassed  with  factious  humours, 
his  name  Widows,  who  each  day  put  in  writing  what  he  heard 
from  their  mouthes,  (and  such  things  as  they  told  to  have  befal- 
len them  the  night  before,)  thereiu  keepingto  their  owu  words  ; 
Vol.  V. 


and,  never  thinking  that  what  he  had  writ  shoulrf  happen  to  be 
maile  puhlick,  gave  it  no  better  dress  to  set  it  forth,  And  be- 
cause to  do  it  now  shall  not  be  construed  to  change  the  story, 
the  reader  hath  it  here  accordingly  exposed. 

THE  JUST  DEVIL  OP  WOODSTOCK. 

The  16th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1649,  the 
commissioners  for  surveying  and  valuing  his  majestie's  inannor 
house,  parks,  woods,  deer,  demesnes,  and  all  things  thereunto  be- 
longing, by  name  Captain  Crook,  Captain  Hart,  Captain  Cock- 
aine,  Captain  Carelesse,  and  Captain  Roe,  their  messenger,  witli 
Mr.  Browne,their  secretary,and  two  or  three  servants, went  from 
Woodstock  town,  (where  they  had  lain  some  nights  before,)  aiid 
lookup  their  lodgings  in  his  majestie's  house  after  this  man- 
ner :— The  bedchamber  and  withdrawingroom  they  both  lodg- 
ed in  and  made  their  kitchen  ;  the  presence-chamber  their  room 
for  dispatch  of  their  business  with  all  comers  ;  of  the  council- 
hall  their  brew-house,  ,as  of  the  dining-room  their  wood-))ouse, 
where  they  laid  in  the  clefts  of  that  antient  standard  in  the 
High-Park,  for  many  ages  beyond  memory  known  by  the  name 
of  the  King's  Oak,  which  they  had  chosen  out.  ami  caused  Ui 
be  dug  up  by  the  roots. 

October  nth.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  new  ruests 
were  first  awaked  by  a  knocking  at  tlic  presencechainberdoor 
which  they  also  conceived  did  open,  and  something  to  enter, 
which  came  through  the  room,  and  also  walkt  about  that  room 
with  a  heavy  step  during  half  an  hour,  then  crept  under  the 
bed  where  Captain  Hart  and  Captain  Carelesse  \ny,  where  it  did 
seem  (as  it  were)  to  bite  and  gnaw  the  mat  and  bed-coards,  as 
if  it  wiuild  tear  and  rend  the  feather  beds  ;  which  having  done 
a  while,  then  would  heave  a  while,  and  rest ;  then  heave  them 
up  again  in  the  bed  more  high  than  it  did  before,  sometime  on 
the  one  side,  sometime  on  the  other,  as  if  it  had  tried  which  cap- 
tain was  heaviest.  Thus  having  heaved  some  half  an  hour, 
from  thence  it  -vvalkt  out  and  went  under  the  servants'  bed 
and  did  the  like  to  them  ;  hence  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing' 
room,  and  there  did  the  same  to  all  vvho.odged  there.  Thus, 
having  welcomed  them  for  more  than  two  hours'  simce,  it  walk; 
out  as  it  came  in,  and  shut  the  outer  door  again,  but  with  a  cla^i 
of  some  mightie  force.  These  guests  were  in  a  sweat  all  tliis 
while,  but  out  of  it  falling  into  a  sleep  again,  it  became  morn- 
ing first  before  they  spake  their  minds  :  then  would  tliey  have 
it  to  be  a  dog,  yet  they  described  it  more  to  the  likeness  of  a 
great  bear ;  so  fell  to  the  exandning  under  the  beds,  where,  fine 
ing  only  the  mats  scracht,  but  the  bed-coards  whole,  and  th* 
quarter  of  beef  which  lay  on  the  floor  untoucht,  they  enter- 
tained other  thoughts. 

October  iSth.  They  were  all  awaked  as  the  night  before,  and 
now  conceived  that  they  heard  all  the  great  clefts  of  the  King's 
Oak  brought  into  the  presence-chamber,  and  there  thumpt 
down,  and  after  roul  about  the  room  ;  they  could  hear  their 
chairs  and  stools  tost  from  one  side  of  the  room  unto  the  other, 
and  then  (as  it  were)  altogether  josled.  Thus  having  done  an 
hour  together,  it  walkt  into  the  withdrawingroom,  where  lodg- 
ed the  two  captains,  the  secretary  and  two  servants :  liere 
stopt  tlie  thing  a  while,  as  if  it  did  take  breath,  but  raised  a 
hideous  one,  then  walkt  into  the  bed  chamber,  where  lay  tliose 
as  before,  and  under  the  bed  it  went,  where  it  did  heave  and 
heave  again,  that  now  they  in  bed  were  put  to  catch  hold 
upon  the  bed-posts,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  other,  to  prevent 
their  being  tumbled  out  upon  the  ground  ;  then  coming  out  as 
from  under  the  bed,  and  taking  hold  upon  the  bed-posts,  it 
would  shake  the  whole  bed,  almost  as  if  a  cradle  rocked. 
Thus  having  done  here  for  half  an  hour,  it  went  into  the  with- 
drawing room,  where  first  it  came  and  stood  at  the  bed's  feet, 
and  heaving  up  the  bed's  feet,  flopt  down  again  a  while,  until 
at  last  it  heaved  the  feet  so  high  that  those  in  bed  thought  to 
have  been  set  upon  their  heads  ;  and  having  thus  for  two  hours 
entertained  them,  went  out  as  in  the  night  before,  but  with  a 
great  noise. 

October  I9th.  This  night  they  awaked  not  until  the  midst  of 
the  night;  they  perceived  the  room  to  shake  with  something 
that  walkt  about  the  bedchamber,  which  having  done  so 
a  while,  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing  room,  where  it  looJi  up  a 
brasse  warming  pan,  and  returning  with  it  into  the  bedchamber, 
therein  made  so  loud  a  noise,  in  these  captains'  own  words,  it 
was  as  loud  and  scurvie  as  a  ring  of  five  untuned  bells  rung 
backward  ;  but  the  captains,  not  to  seem  afraid  next  day 
made  mirth  of  what  had  passed,  and  jested  at  the  devil  in  the 
pan. 

October  Wth.  These  captains  and  their  company,  still  lodg- 
ing as  before,  were  awakened  in  this  night,  with  some  things 
flying  about  the  rooms,  and  out  of  one  room  into  the  other,  as 
thrown  with  some  great  force.  Captain  Hart,  being  in  a  slum- 
ber, was  taken  by  the  shoulder  and  shaked  until  he  did  sit  up 
in  his  bed,  thinking  that  it  had  been  one  of  his  feJIows,  when 
suddenly  he  was  taken  on  the  pate  with  a  trencher,  that  it 
made  him  shrink  down  into  the  bed-clothes,  and  all  of  them 
in  both  rooms  kept  their  heads  at  least  within  their  sheets,  so 
fiercely  did  three  dozen  of  trenchers  fly  about  the  rooms  ;  yet 
Captain  Hart  ventured  again  to  peep  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  what  it  was  that  threw,  but  then  ihe  ..enchers 
came  so  fast  and  neer  about  his  ears,  that  he  was  lain  quickly 
to  couch  again.  In  the  morning  they  found  all  Jieir  trenchers, 
pots,  and  spits,  upon  and  about  their  beds,  and  .lil  such  things 
as  were  of  common  use  scattered  about  the  ronn.s.  Tliis  night 
there  were  also,  in  several  parts  of  the  room  nnd  outer  rooms, 
such  noises  of  beating  at  doors,  and  on  the  wnlls,  as  if  that 
several  smiths  had  been  at  work  ;  and  yet  our  caiJtains  shrunk 
not  from  their  work,  but  went  on  in  that,  and  lodgeu  as  they 
liad  done  before. 

October  21s«.  About  midnight  they  heard  great  knocking 
at  every  door;  after  a  while  the  doors  flew  open,  and  into 
the  withdrawing-room  entered  something  as  of  a  mighty  pro- 
portion, the  figure  of  it  they  knew  not  how  to  describe,  'fliis 
walkt  awhile  about  the  room  shaking  the  floor  at  cveiy  step 
then  came  it  up  close  to  the  bedside,  where  lay  Captdi:ii  OscW 
3U 
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f.nd  Carclfiss," ;  and  after  a  .ilHe  pause,  as  it  wnre,  the  bedcur- 
tains,  liiitli  at  siilos  and  feet,  were  drawn  u)i  and  down  <il(iHly, 
ilien  faster  a?arn  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  then  from  end  to 
end  as  fast  as  imagination  can  fnncie  the  running  of  the  rings, 
then  shaked  it  llie  beds,  as  if  the  joints  thereof  liad  crackt  ; 
'hen  walkt  tlie  tiling  nito  the  bedchamber,  and  so  plaicd  with 
those  beds  there  ;  then  took  up  eight  pewtar  dislies,  and  bouled 
tliem  about  the  room  and  over  the  ser\ants  in  tlie  truckle-beds  ; 
then  sometimes  were  tlie  dishes  taken  up  and  throvwi  crosse 
the  high  beds  and  af;ainst  the  walls,  and  so  much  battered; 
but  there  were  more  dishes  wherein  was  meat  in  the  same  room, 
that  vere  not  at  all  removed.  During  this,  in  tlie  presence- 
oliamber  tliere  was  stranger  noise  of  weightie  things  thrown 
down,  and,  as  they  supposed,  tne  clefts  of  the  King's  Oak  did 
roul  about  the  room,  yet  at  the  wonted  hour  went  away,  and 
Isft  them  to  take  rest  such  as  they  could. 

Ocwbe.r  '2ld.  Hath  mist  of  being  set  dowii  ;  the  officers,  im- 
ploved  in  their  work  farther  ofT.came  not  that  day  toWoodsiock. 

Octoln  23rf.  Those  that  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room,  in 
tl.c  midst  of  the  night  were  awakened  with  the  cracking  of 
lire,  as  if  it  had  been  with  thorns  and  sparks  of  lire  burning, 
wliereupon  they  supposed  that  the  bedchamber  had  taken  tire, 
and  listning  to  it  farther,  they  heard  their  fellows  in  bed  sadly 
eroan,  which  gave  them  to  suppose  they  might  be  sulTocated  ; 
wherefore  they  called  upon  their  servants  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  help  them.  When  the  two  servants  were  come  in,  they 
found  all  asleep,  and  so  brought  back  word,  but  that  there  were 
no  bod-clotlies  upon  them;  wherefore  they  were  sent  back  to 
eover  them,  ana  lo  stir  up  and  mend  the  tire,  When  the  ser- 
vants had  covered  them  and  were  come  to  the  chimney,  in  the 
comers  they  found  their  wearing  apparrel,  boots,  and  stockings, 
Ijuttliev  iiad  no  sooner  toucht  the  embers,  when  the  firebrands 
flew  about  their  ears  so  fast,  that  away  ran  they  into  the  other 
room  for  the  shelter  of  their  cover-lids  ;  then  after  them  walkt 
something  tliatstampt  about  the  room  as  if  it  had  been  exceed- 
ing aniriy,  and  likewise  threw  about  tlie  trenchers,  platters,  and 
all  such  things  in  the  room— after  two  hours  went  out,  yet 
stampt  again  over  their  heads. 

October  lith.  They  lodged  all  abroad. 
.  October  25tli.  This  afternoon  was  come  unto  them  Jlr.  Ri- 
ehard  Crook  the  lawyer,  brother  to  Captain  Crook,  and  now  de- 
puty-steward of  the  mannor  unto  Captain  Parsons  and  Major 
Butler,  who  had  put  out  Mr.  Hyans,  liis  majestie's  officer.  To 
entertain  this  new  ffuest.  the  Commissioners  caused  a  very  great 
tire  to  be  made,  of  neerthe  chimney-full  of  wood  of  the  King's 
oak,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  servant  in  the  same  room.  About  the  midst  of  the 
night  a  wonderful  knocking  was  heard,  and  into  the  room 
somethin?  did  rii-li,  which  coming  to  the  chimney-side,  dasht 
out  the  fire  as  with  the  stamp  of  some  prodigious  foot,  then 
threw  down  ■inch  weighty  stuii'e,  what  ere  it  was,  (they  took  it 
to  be  the  res.iluc  of  the  clefts  and  roots  of  the  King's  Oak,) 
iHose  by  the  bedside,  tliat  the  house  and  bed  shook  with  it. 
Captain  Cockame  and  his  fellow  arose,  and  took  their  swords 
to  go  unto  the  Crooks.  Tlie  noise  ceased  at  their  rising,  so  that 
'.hey  came  to  the  door  and  called.  The  two  brothers,  though 
fully  awaked,  and  heard  them  call,  were  so  amazed,  that  they 
Blade  no  ansv.  er  until  Captain  Cockaine  had  recovered  the  bold- 
ness to  c^ill  very  loud,  and  came  unto  the  bedside  ;  then  faintly 
first,  after  some  more  assurance,  they  came  to  understand  one  an- 
Hlher,  and  comforted  tlie  lawyer.  Whilst  this  was  thus,  no  noise 
was  heard,  which  made  them  think  the  time  was  past  of  that 
night's  trouble,  so  that,  after  some  little  conference,  they  applied 
themselves  to  take  some  rest.  When  Captain  Cockaine  was  come 
to  his  own  bed,  which  lie  had  left  open,  he  found  it  closely  co- 
vered, which  he  much  wondered  at  ;  but  turning  the  clothes 
down,  and  opening  it  to  get  in,  he  found  the  lower  sheet  strew- 
ed over  with  trenchers.  Their  whole  three  dozens  of  trenchers 
were  orderly  disposed  between  the  sheets,  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low endeavouring  to  cast  out,  such  noise  arose  about  the  room, 
that  they  were  glad  to  get  into  bed  with  some  of  the  trenchers. 
The  noise  lasted  a  full  half  hour  after  this.  This  entertainment 
so  ill  did  like  the  lawyer,  and  being  not  so  well  studied  in  the 
piiint  as  to  resolve  this  the  devil's  law  case,  that  he  next  day 
resolved  to  be  gone  ;  hut  having  not  dispatcht  all  that  he  came 
for,  profit  and  perswasions  prevailed  with  him  to  stay  the  other 
hearini,  so  thai  he  lodged  as  he  did  the  night  before. 

October  •26tti.  This  nighteach  room  was  better  furnished  with 
Are  and  candle  than  before  ;  yet  about  twelve  g,t  iiieht  came 
something  in  that  daslit  all  out,  then  did  walk  about  the  room, 
inakin'  a  noise,  not  to  be  set  forth  by  the  comparison  with  any 
other  thing;  sometimes  came  it  to  the  bedsides  and  drew  the 
curtains  to  and  fro,  then  twerle  them,  then  walk  about  again, 
and  return  to  the  bed-posts,  shake  them  with  all  the  bed.  .=0  that 
Wiey  in  bed  were  put  to  hohl  one  upon  the  other,  then 
walk  about  the  room  again,  and  come  to  the  ser\ants'  bed,  and 
gnaw  and  scratch  the  wainscot  head,  and  shake  altogether  in 
that  room  ;  at  the  time  of  this  being  in  doing,  they  m  the  bed- 
chamber heard  such  strange  dropping  dowm  from  the  ror.fof  the 
room,  that  they  supposed  'twas  like  the  fall  of  money  by  the 
sound.  Captain  Cockaine,  not  frightened  with  so  small  a  noise, 
.and  lyinir  near  the  chimney.)  stept  out  and  made  shift  to  light 
a  candle,  by  the  light  of  which  he  perceived  the  room  strewed 
over  with  t)rok''n  glass,  green,  and  some  of  it  as  it  were  pieces 
of  broken  bottles  ;  he  had  not  long  been  considering  what  it 
.f  (,s.  w  hen  suddenly  his  candle  was  hit  out.  and  gla^s  flew  about 
•<ie  room,  that  he  made  haste  to  the  protection  of  the  cover- 
tats  ;  the  noise  of  thundering  rose  more  hideous  then  at  any 
limo  before  ;  yet,  at  a  certain  time,  all  vanisht  into  calmness. 
The  morning  after  was  the  glass  about  the  room,  which  the 
maid  that  -•>*  to  make  clean  the  rooms  swept  up  into  a  corner, 
>nd  manycair."  'o  see  it.  But  Mr.  Richard  Crook  would  stay 
no  longer,  yet  as  he  stopt,  going  thnjugh  Woodstock  town,  he 
was  there  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  not  lodge  amongst  them 
mother  night  for  a  fee  of  L.500. 

OctobeT 'ilta.  The  Commissioners  had  not  yet  done  their  work, 
wiicrcforc  U.ey  must  stay  ;  and  beingall  meu  of  tlie  jwurd,  they 


must  not  seem  afraid  to  encounter  with  any  thing,  though  it  be 
the  devil ;  therefore,  with  pistols  charged,  and  drawn  swords 
laied  by  their  bedsides,  they  applied  theinsehes  lo  take  some 
rest,  when  something  in  the  midst  of  night,  so  opemri  and  shut 
the  window  casements  with  such  claps,  that  it  awakened  all 
that  slept;  some  of  them  peeping  out  to  look  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  windows,  stones  flew  nt>oul  the  rooms  us  i( 
hurled  with  many  hands  ;  some  hit  the  walls,  and  some  the 
beds'  heads  close  above  the  p:liows,thedintsof  which  were  then 
and  yet  (it  is  conceived)  are  to  be  seen,  thus  sometime  throw- 
ing stones,  and  sometime  making  thundering  noise;  for  tvro 
hours  space  it  ceast, and  all  was  i|uiel  till  the  morn.  After  their 
rising,  and  tlie  maid  come  in  to  make  the  tiio,  they  looked 
about  the  rooms  ;  they  found  fourscore  s'luies  brought  in  that 
night,  and  going  to  lay  tbem  togetlier  in  the  corner  where  the 
glass  (before  mentioned)  liad  been  swept  up,  they  found  tliat 
every  piece  of  glass  had  been  carried  away  that  night.  Many 
people  came  next  day  to  see  the  stones,  and  all  observed  that 
they  were  not  of  such  kind  of  stones  as  are  naturall  in  the 
countrey  thereabout ;  with  these  were  noise  like  claps  of  thui>- 
der,  or  report  of  cannon  iilanted  against  the  rooms,  heard  by 
all  that  lodged  in  the  outer  courts,  to  their  astonistiinent,  and 
at  Woodstock  town,  taken  to  be  thunder. 

October  2Sth.  This  night,  both  strange  and  differing  noi.s* 
from  the  former  first  awakened  Captain  Hart,  who  lodged  in 
the  bedchamber,  who.  hearing  Roe  and  Brown  to  groan,  called 
out  to  Cockaine  and  Crook  to  come  and  help  them,  for  Hart 
could  not  stir  himself;  Cockaine  would  faine  have  answered, 
but  he  could  not,  or  look  aboat :  something,  he  thought,  stopt 
both  his  breath  and  held  down  his  eyelids.  Ama/ed  thus,  he 
stniggles  and  kickt  about,  till  he  had  awaked  Captain  Crookl 
who,  half  asleep,  grew  very  angry  at  his  kicks,  and  multiplied 
words,  it  grew  to  an  appointment  in  the  fiel.l  ;  but  this  fully 
recovered  Cockaine  to  remember  that  Captain  Harl  had  called 
for  help,  wherefore  to  them  he  ran  in  the  other  room,  w  horn  he 
found  sadly  groaning,  where,  scraping  in  the  chimney,  he  both 
found  a  candle  and  fire  to  light  it ;  but  had  not  gone  two  steps, 
when  something  blew  the  candle  out,  and  threw  him  in  the 
chair  by  the  bedside,  when  presently  cried  out  Captain  Care- 
lesse,  with  a  most  pitiful  voice,  "  Come  hither,  0  come  liither, 
brother  Cockaine,  the  thing's  gone  of  me."  Cockaine,  scarce 
yet  himself,  lielpt  to  set  him  up  in  his  bed,  and  after  Captain 
Hart,  and  having  scarce  done  that  to  them,  and  also  to  the 
other  two,  they  heard  Captain  Crook  crying  out,  as  if  some- 
thing had  been  killing  him.  Cockaine  snatcht  up  the  sword 
that  lay  by  their  bed,  and  ran  into  the  room  to  save  Crook,  but 
was  in  much  more  likelyhood  to  kill  him,  for  at  his  coming,  the 
tiling  that  pressed  Crook  went  of  him,  at  which  Crook  started 
out  of  his  bed,  whom  Cockaine  thought  a  spirit,  made  at  him, 
at  which  Crook  cried  out  "  Lord  help.  Lord  save  me ;"  Cockaine 
let  fall  his  hand,  and  Crook,  embracing  Cockaine,  desired  his 
reconcilement,  giving  him  many  thanks  for  his  deliverance. 
Then  rose  they  all  and  came  togctherj  discoursed  sometimes 
godly  and  sometimes  praied,  for  all  this  while  was  there  such 
stamping  over  the  roof  of  the  house,  as  if  luoo  horse  had  there 
been  trotting  ;  this  night  all  the  stones  brought  in  ilie  night  be 
fore,  and  laid  up  in  the  withdrawing-rooni,  were  all  carried 
again  away  by  tliat  which  brought  tiiem  in,  which  at  the 
wonted  time  left  of,  and,  as  it  were,  went  out,  and  so  away. 

October  QSth.  Their  businesse  having  now  received  so  much 
forwardnesse  as  to  be  neer  dispatcht,  they  encouraged  one  the 
other,  and  resolved  to  try  further;  therefore,  they  provided 
more  lights  and  fires,  and  further,  for  their  assistance,  prev-ailed 
with  their  ordinary  keeper  to  lodge  amouL'st  them,  and  bring 
his  mastive  bitch  ;  and  it  was  so  this  night  with  them,  tiiat 
they  had  no  disturbance  at  all. 

October  30th.  So  well  they  had  passed  the  night  before,  that 
tliis  night  they  went  to  bed,  confident  and  carelesse ;  untill 
about  twelve  of  the  clock,  something  knockt  at  the  door  as  with 
a  smith's  great  hammer,  but  with  such  force  as  if  it  had  cleft 
the  door;  thenent'red  something  like  a  bear,  I  utseem'd  to  swell 
more  big,  and  waikt  about  the  room,  and  out  of  one  room  into 
the  other,  treading  so  heavily,  as  the  floarc  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  bear  it.  When  it  came  into  the  beilcliamber,  it 
dasht  against  the  beds'  heads  some  kind  of  glass  vessell,  thai 
broke  in  sundry  pieces,  and  sometimes  would  take  up  those 
pieces,  and  huiie  them  about  the  room,  and  into  the  other  room 
and  when  it  did  not  liurle  the  glasse  at  their  heads,  it  did  strike 
uiion  the  tables,  as  if  many  smiths,  with  their  greatest  hammers, 
had  been  laving  on  as  upon  an  anvil :  sometimes  it  tliumpt 
arainst  the  walls  as  if  it  would  beat  a  lii>le  through  ;  then  upon 
their  heads,  such  stamping,  as  if  the  roof  of  Die  house  were  beat- 
ing dow  n  upon  thetr  heads  ;  and  having  done  thus,  during  the 
space  (as  was  conjectured)  of  two  hours,  it  ceased  and  vanish- 
ed, but  with  a  more  fierce  shutting  of  the  doors  than  at  any  time 
before.  In  the  morning  they  found  the  pieces  of  glass  about 
the  room,  and  observed,  that  it  was  much  ditl'ering  from  that 
glas.te  brought  in  three  nights  before,  this  being  of  a  much 
thicker  substance,  which  severn'l  persons  which  came  in 
carried  away  some  pieces  of.  The  Commissioners  were  in 
debate  of  lodging  there  no  more  ;  but  ail  their  businesse  wa* 
not  done,  and  sonie  of  them  were  so  conceited  as  to  believe,  and 
to  atlribute  the  rest  they  enjoyed,  the  nifhl  before  this  last 
unto  the  mastive  bitch:  wherefore,  they  resolved  to  get  more 
company,  and  the  mastive  bitch,  and  try  another  nighl. 

October  3tst.  This  night,  the  fires  and  lights  prepared,  the 
ordinary  keeper  and  his  bitch,  willi  another  man  iM'rswadedby 
him,  they  all  took  their  beds  and  fell  asleep  But  .ibout  twelve 
at  night,  such  rapping  was  on  all  sides  of  them,  that  it  waken- 
Cil  all  of  ihcm  ;  as  the  doors  did  seem  to  open,  the  mastive 
bitch  fell  fearfully  a  yelling,  and  jiresently  ran  fiercely  into  the 
bed  to  them  in  llie  truckle-bed;  as  the  Ihin^came  by  the  tabic,  it 
stiuck  so  tierce  a  blow  on  that.as  that  it  made  the  frame  to  crack, 
then  took  the  warming-pan  from  ofT  the  table,  and  stroke  it 
against  Ihe  walls  with  so  much  force  as  that  .'t  was  beat  flat  to- 
gether, lid  and  bottom.  Now  were  they  liit  as  Ihry  laycovetud 
over  head  and  ears  within  Uie  bed-clothes     Captain  Curelessa 
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was  taken  n  sound  blow  on  the  head  with  the  sliouldcrblade 
bone  ot"  a  dead  horse,  (before  tliey  liad  been  but  tlirown  at, 
wlien  they  peept  up,  and  mist;)  Browne  had  a  shrevved  blow  on 
the  legwitli  llie  backbone,  and  another  on  the  liead,  and  every 
•ne  of  therii  felt  severall  blows  of  bones  and  stones  through 
the  bed-olotlies,  for  now  these  things  were  thrown  as  trom  an 
angry  hand  that  meant  further  mischief;  the  stones  flew  in  at 
window  as  shot  out  of  a  gun,  nor  was  the  bursts  lesse  (as  from 
without)  than  of  a  cannon,  and  all  the  wmdows  broken  down. 
Now  as  tlie  hurling  of  the  things  did  cease,  and  the  thing  walkt 
up  and  down,  Captain  Cockaine  and  Hart  cried  out,  hi  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Sun,  and  Holy  Ghost,  what  are  you  ?  What 
would  you  have?  What  have  we  done  that  you  disturb  us 
'.hus?  .No  voice  replied,  (as  the  Captains  said,  yet  some  of  the 
eervants  have  said  otherwise,)  and  the  noise  ceast.  Hereupon 
Captain  Hart  and  Cockaine  rose,  who  lay  in  tlie  bedchamber, 
renewed  the  fire  and  lights,  and  one  great  candle,  in  a  candlestick, 
they  placed  in  the  door,  that  might  be  seen  by  them  in  both  the 
rooms.  No  sooner  were  they  got  to  bed,  but  the  noise  aro.se  on 
all  sides  more  loud  and  hideous  than  at  any  time  before,  inso- 
much as  (to  use  the  Captain's  own  words)  it  returned  and 
brought  seven  devils  worse  than  itself;  and  presently  they  saw 
the  candle  and  candlestick  in  the  passage  of  the  door,  dasht 
Bp  to  the  roof  of  the  room,  by  a  kick  of  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
horse,  and  after  with  the  hoof  trode  out  the  snuff,  and  so  dasht 
out  the  fire  in  the  chimnies.  As  this  was  done,  there  fell,  aa 
from  the  sitling,  upon  them  in  the  truckle-beds,  such  quantities 
ef  water,  as  if  it  had  been  poured  out  of  buckets,  wiiich  stunk 
worse  than  any  earthly  stink  could  make  ;  and  as  this  was 
hi  doing,  something  crept  under  the  high  beds,  tost  them  up  to 
Uie  roof  of  the  house,  with  tlie  Commissioners  in  them,  until 
the  testers  oftlie  beds  were  beaten  down  upon,  and  the  bedsted- 
frames  broke  under  them  ;  and  here  some  pause  being  made, 
they  all,  as  if  with  one  consent,  started  up,  and  ran  down  the 
stairs  until  they  came  into  the  Councel  Hall,  where  two  sate  up 
a-brewing,  but  now  were  fallen  asleep  ;  those  they  scared  much 
with  wakening  of  them,  havinj  been  much  perplext  before 
with  the  strange  noise,  which  commonly  was  taken  by  them 
abroad  for  thunder,  sometimes  for  rumbling  wind.  Here  the 
Captains  and  their  company  got  fire  and  candle,  and  every  one 
earrying  something  of  either,  they  returned  into  the  Presence- 
chamber,  where  some  applied  themselves  to  make  the  fire, 
whilst  others  fell  to  prayers,  and  having  got  some  clothes 
about  them,  they  spent  the  residue  of  the  night  in  singing 
psalms  and  prayers  ;  during  which,  no  noise  was  in  that  room, 
but  most  hideously  round  about,  as  at  some  distance. 

It  sho-ild  have  been  told  before,  how  that  when  Captain 
Hart  first  rose  this  night,  (who  lay  in  the  bedchamber  ne.xt  the 
fire,)  he  found  their  book  of  valuations  crosse  the  embers  smoak- 
ing.  which  he  snacht  up  and  cast  upon  the  table  there,  which 
the  night  before  was  left  upon  the  table  in  the  presence  amongst 
their  other  papers  .  this  book  was  in  the  morning  found  a  hand- 
ful burnt,  and  had  burnt  the  table  where  it  lay  ;  Browne  the 
clerk  said,  he  would  not  for  a  100  and  a  lOOi.  that  it  had  been 
burnt  a  handful  further. 

This  night  it  happened  that  there  were  si\  cony-ptealers, 
who  were  come  with  their  nets  and  ferrets  to  the  cony-burrows 
by  Rosamond's  Well  ;  but  with  the  noise  this  night  from  the 
Mannor-house,  they  were  so  terrified,  that  like  men  distracted 
away  they  ran,  and  left  their  haies  all  ready  pitched,  ready  up, 
anil  the  ferrets  in  the  cony-burrows. 

Now  the  Commissioners,  more  sensible  of  their  danger,  con- 
sidered more  seriously  of  their  safety,  and  agreed  to  go  and 
confer  with  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  minister  of  Wotton,  (a  man  not 
of  the  meanest  note  for  life  or  learning,  by  some  esteemed  more 
liigh,)  to  desirJ  his  advice,  together  with  his  company  and 
prayers.  Jlr.  HoiTman  held  it  too  high  a  point  to  resolve  on 
suddenly  and  by  himself,  wherefore  desired  time  to  consider 
upon  it,  which  boine  agreed  unto,  he  fcrrhwith  rode  to  Mr. 
JeHkinson  and  Mr.  Wheat,  the  two  ne.\t  Justices  of  Peace,  to 
try  what  warrant  they  could  give  him  for  it.  They  both  (as  'tis 
said  from  themselves)  encouraged  him  to  be  assisting  to  the 
Commissioners,  according  to  his  culling. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  when  they  came  to  fetch  him  to  go 
with  them,  Mr.  Hoflfman  answered,  that  he  would  not  lodge 
there  one  night  for  saoi.,  and  being  asked  to  pray  with  tliem.  he 
held  up  his  hands  and  said,  that  he  would  not  meddle  upon  any 
terms. 

Mr.  HofTman  refusing  to  undertake  the  quarrel,  the  Cornmis- 
aoiiers  hold  it  not  safe  to  lodge  where  they  had  been  thus 
entertained  any  longer,  but  caused  all  things  to  be  removed 
into  the  chambers  over  the  gatehouse,  where  tliey  slaid  but  one 
night,  and  what  rest  they  enjoyed  there,  we  have  but  an  uncer- 
tain relation  of,  for  they  went  away  early  the  next  morning;  but  if 
it  may  be  held  tit  to  set  down  what  hath  been  delivered  by  the 
report  of  others,  they  were  also  the  same  night  much  affright- 
ed with  dreadful  apparitions,  but  observing  that  thc-ic  passages 
spread  much  in  discour.se,  to  be  also  in  particulars  taken  notice 
of,  and  tiiat  the  nature  of  it  made  not  for  their  cause,  they 
agreed  to  the  concealing  of  things  for  the  future;  yet  this  is 
well-known  and  certain,  that  the  gate-keeper's  wife  was  in  so 
Btrange  an  agony  in  lierbed.and  in  her  bed-chamber  such  noise, 
(whilst  her  husband  was  above  with  the  Commissioners,)  that 
two  maids  in  the  next  room  to  her,  aurst  not  venture  to  .assist 
her,  but  affrighted  ran  out  to  call  company,  and  their  master, 
auQ  found  the  woman  (at  their  coming  in)  gasping  for  breath  : 
and  tht  next  day  said,  that  she  saw  and  suffered  that,  which  for 
all  :he  world  she  would  not  be  lured  to  again. 

From  Woodstock  the  Commissioners  removed  unto  Euelme, 
and  some  of  them  returned  to  Woodstock  the  Sunday  se'nniglit 
after,  (the  book  of  Valuations  wanting  sometlnne  that  wa.s  for 
haste  left  imperfect,)  but  lodged  not  in  any  of  those  rooms 
Where  Oiev  had  lain  before,  and  yet  were  not  unvisitod  (as  they 
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confess  themselves)  by  the  devil,  whom  they  called  their  nightly 
guest;  Captain  Crook  came  not  untill  Tuesday  night,  and  how 
he  sped  that  night  the  tate-keeper's  wife  can  tell  if  she  dareth, 
but  what  she  hath  whispered  to  her  gossips,  shall  not  be  made 
a  ijart  of  this  our  narrative,  nor  many  more  particulars  wliicli 
have  fallen  from  the  Commissioners  themselves  and  thnirspr 
vants  to  otiier  jiersons  ;  they  are  all  or  most  of  them  al'vi\  and 
may  add  to  it  when  they  pli  ase,  and  surely  have  not  a  hftter 
way  to  be  revenged  of  him  mIio  troubled  them,  tlian  according 
to  the  proverb,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

There  remains  this  observation  to  be  added,  that  on  a  Wed- 
nesday morning  all  these  officers  went  away;  and  that  since 
then  diverse  persons  of  severall  qualities,  have  lodged  often 
and  sometimes  long  in  the  same  rooms,  both  in  the  presence, 
withdrawing-room,  and  bedchamber  belonging  unto  his  sacred 
Majesty;  yet  none  have  had  the  least  disturbance,  or  heard  the 
smallest  noise,  for  which  the  cause  was  not  as  ordinary  as  ap- 
parent, except  the  Commissioners  and  their  company,  who  came 
in  order  to  the  alienating  and  pulling  down  the  house,  which  in 
wellnigh  performed. 


The  noble  seat,  called  Woodstock,  is  one  of  the  ancient 
honours  belonging  to  the  crown.  Severall  rnannors  owe  suite 
and  service  to  the  place  ;  but  the  custom  of  the  countrey  giving 
it  but  the  title  of  a  manuor,  we  shall  erre  with  them  to  be  fee 
better  understood. 

The  mannor-house  hath  been  a  large  fabrick,  and  accounted 
amongst  his  majestie's  standing  houses,  because  there  was  al- 
waies  kept  a  standing  furniture.  This  great  house  was  built  by 
King  Henry  the  First,  but  ampleyfied  with  the  gate-house  and 
outsides  of  the  outer-court,  by  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  the 
stables  by  King  James. 

About  a  bow-shoot  from  the  gate  south-west,  remain  founda- 
tion signs  of  that  structure,  erected  by  King  Henry  Ihe  Second, 
for  the  security  of  Lady  Rosamond,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord 
Clifford,  which  some  poets  have  compared  to  the  Dedalian  la 
byrinth,  but  the  form  and  circuit  both  of  the  place  and  niins 
shew  it  to  have  been  a  house  and  of  one  pile,  perhaps  of 
strength,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and  probably 
was  fitted  with  secret  places  of  recess,  and  avenues  to  hide  or 
convey  away  such  persons  as  were  not  willing  to  be  found  if 
narrowly  sought  after.  About  the  midst  of  the  place  ariseth  a 
spring,  called  at  present  Rosamond's  Well  ;  it  is  but  shallow, 
and  shews  to  have  been  paved  and  walled  about,  likely  contriv 
ed  for  the  use  of  them  within  the  house,  when  it  should  be  of 
danger  to  go  out. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  tlte  King's  bouse,  is  seated 
Woodstock  town,  new  and  old.  This  new  Woodstock  did  arise 
by  some  buildings  which  Henry  the  .Second  gave  leave  to  be 
erected,  (as  received  by  tradition,)  at  the  suite  of  the  Lady  Ro- 
samond, for  the  use  of  out-servants  upon  t.ie  wastes  of  the 
mannor  of  Bladon,  where  is  the  motlier  church  ;  this  is  a  ham- 
let belonging  to  it,  though  encreased  to  a  market  town  by  the 
advantage  of  the  Court  residing  sometime  near,  which  of  late 
years  they  have  been  sensible  of  tlie  want  of;  this  town  was 
made  a  corporation  in  the  Ilth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by 
charter,  with  power  to  send  two  burgesses  to  parliament  or  not, 
as  they  will  themselves. 

Old  Woodstock  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook, 
named  Glyme,  w  hich  also  ■unnelh  through  the  park  ;  the  town 
consists  not  of  above  four  or  five  houses,  but  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceived that  it  hath  been  much  larger,  (but  very  anciently  so,; 
for  in  some  old  law  historians  there  is  mention  of  the  assize  at 
Woodstock,  for  a  law  made  in  a  Micelgemote  (the  name  of  par- 
liaments before  the  coming  of  the  Norman)  in  the  days  of  King 
iithelred. 

And  in  like  manner,  that  thereabout  was  a  king's  iiouse,  if 
not  in  the  same  place  where  Henry  the  First  built  the  late 
standing  pile  before  his  ;  for  in  such  days  those  great  councils 
were  commonly  held  in  the  King's  palaces.  Some  of  those 
lands  have  belonged  to  the  orders  of  the  Knights  Templers, 
there  being  records  which  call  them,  Terras  quas  Rex  excamtrior- 
vUcu-m  Templariis. 

But  now  this  late  large  mannor-house  is  in  a  manner  almost 
turned  into  heaps  of  rubbish  ;  some  seven  or  eight  rooms  left 
fur  the  accommodation  of  a  tenant  that  should  rMit  the  King's 
meadows,  (of  those  who  had  no  power  to  let  them,)  with  .se- 
veral high  uncovered  walls  standing,  the  prodigious  siieclacles 
of  malice  unto  monarchy,  which  ruines  still  bear  semblance  of 
their  state,  and  yet  aspire,  in  spight  of  envy  or  of  weather,  to 
shew,  Wliat  kings  de  build,  subjects  may  sometimes  shake,  but 
utterly  can  never  overthrow. 

That  part  of  the  park  called  the  High-park,  liath  been  lately 
subdivided  by  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  to  make  pastures  for  his 
breed  of  coKs,  and  other  parts  plowed  up.  Of  the  whole,  saith 
Roffus  Warwicensis,  in  SIS.  Hen.  I.  p.  122.  Feci/-  isle  Rex  Parcvn 
de  Woodstock,  cum  Palatio  infra  prmdictum  Parcum,  qui  Parcvs 
erat  prinnis  Pa--cus  Anglia.  et  conlinet  in  circuitu  septem  Milia- 
ria ;  constructus  erat  Anno  14  hujiis  Reg^is.  aut parum post.  Without 
the  Park  the  King's  demesne  woods  were,  it  cannot  well  be 
said  now  are,  the  timber  being  all  sold  off.  and  underwoods  so 
cropt  and  spoiled  by  that  beast  the  Lord  Blunson,  and  other 
greedy  cattle,  that  they  are  hardly  recoverable.  Beyond  which 
lieth  Stonefield,  and  other  maniiors  that  hold  of  Woodstock, 
with  other  woods,  that  have  been  aliened  by  former  kings,  but 
with  reser\-ation  of  liberty  for  his  majestie's  deer,  and  nthor 
beasts  of  forrest,  to  harbour  in  at  pleasure  as  in  due  place  is  lu 
be  shewed. 

•  This  sunrey  of  Woodstock  U  appended  to  the  preoc Jmg  pamp'il«i 
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It  is  not  my  purpt^B  to  inform  my  readers  huw  tlie  manu- 
frrrpts  of  tl ill  eminent  antignury,  f)ie  Uev.  J.  A.  RocHECLlFFE, 
I).  D  .  came  into  my  possei^sion.  There  are  many  ways  in  wliicli 
fncli  tilings  haiipen,  ami  it  is  cnougli  to  say  they  were  rescued 
(rum  an  unwortliy  fate,  anil  tiiat  tliey  were  lioneslly  come  by._  As 
for  llie  authenticity  of  tlie  anecdotes  wliich  I  have  gleaned  from 
She  writings  of  lliis  excellent  pereon,  and  put  together  with  my 
own  unrivalled  facility,  the  name  of  Doctor  Rocheclifl'e  will  war- 
rant accuracy,  wherever  that  name  happens  to  be  known. 

"With  his  liistory  the  reading  part  of  the  world  are  well  acqijaint- 
od  ;  and  we  might  refer  the  tyro  to  honest  Anthony  a  AVood, 
who  looked  up  to  liim  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  High  Church,  and 
bestows  on  liim  the  exemplary  character  in  the  AthcncE  Oxonien- 
ses,  although  tlie  Doctor  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  England's 
other  eye. 

It  is  well  known  that  Doctor  Rochecliife  early  obtained  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  on  account  of  the  spirited  share  wliich  he 
look  in  the  controversy  with  the  Puritans  ;  and  that  his  work,  en- 
titled Malleus  Hccresis,  was  considered  as  a  knock-down  blo\v 
by  all  except  those  who  received  it.  It  was  that  work  which  made 
liim,  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty.  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  wliich 
afterwards  secured  mm  a  place  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  celebrated 
Century  White  ; — and,  worse  than  being  shown  up  by  ihat  fana- 
tic, among  the  catalogues  of  scandalous  and  malignant  priesta 
adiiiitted  into  benefices  by  the  prelates,  his  opinions  occasioned 
I  be  loss  of  Ills  living  of  Woodstock  by  the  ascendency  of  Presby- 
tery. He  was  chaplain,  during  most  part  of  the  Civil  War,  to  Sir 
Henry  Lee's  regiment,  levied  tor  the  service  of  King  Charles  :  and 
It  was  said  he  engaged  more  than  once  personally  in  the  field.  At 
least  it  L-!  certain  tliat  Doctor  Rocheclifli?  was  rtpeatudly  in  great 
danger,  as  will  appear  from  more  passages  than  one  in  the  follow- 
ing history,  wliich  speaks  of  his  own  exploits,  like  Casiir,  in  the 
third  person.  I  suspect,  however,  some  Presb}'terian  c<jnimenfa- 
lor  has  been  guilty  of  interpolating  two  or  three  I'assages.  The 
nianuscrijjt  wiis  long  in  posse.ssion  of  the  Evcrards,  a  distin- 
guished family  of  that  persuasion.* 

During  the  Usurpation,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was  constantly  enga- 
ged ill  one  or  other  of  the  premature  attempts  at  a  re.-toration  of] 
monarchy;  and  was  accounti'd,  for  his  audacity,  presence  of 
mind,  and  depth  of  judgment,  one  oft  he  greatest  undertakei-s  for  the 
King  in  that  busy  time  ;  with  this  trifling  drawback,  that  the  plots  in 
which  he  busied  himself  were  almost  constantly  detected.  Nay,  it 
was  siistjccted  that  Cromwell  himself  sometinies  contrived  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  intriguesin  which  be  engagcu.  by  which  nieans  the 
wily  Protector  made  experiments  on  thefiJelity  of  doubtful  friends, 
and  became  weM  acquainted  with  the  plots  of  declared  enemies, 
»vhicli  he  thougnt  it  more  easy  to  disconcert  and  disappoint  than 
to  punish  severely. 

ITpon  the  Restoration,  Doctor  Rochecliife  regained  his  living  of 
vVoodstock,  with  other  church  preferment,  and  gave  up  polemics 
and  political  intrigues  for  philosophy.  He  w  as  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  the  person  through 
whom  Charles  required  of  that  learned  body  solution  of  their  curi- 
ous problem,  "  Why.  if  a  vessel  is  filled  brimful  of  water,  and  a 
larre  live  fish  plunged  into  tlie  water,  nevertheless  it  shall  not 
overflow  the  pitcher?"  Doctor  Rochcclifle's  e.vposition_  of  this 
plienonienon  was  the  most  ingenious  and  instniclive  of  four  that 
were  given  in  ;  and  it  is  certain  the  Doctor  must  have  gained  the 
honour  of  the  day,  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  a  plain,  dull,  country 
gentJMuian,  who  insi.<ted  that  the  exTieriment  should  be,  in  the 
first  place,  publicly  tried.  When  this  was  done,  the  event  showed 
it  ^vould  have  been  rather  rash  to  have  adopted  the  facts  exclu- 
sively on  the  royal  authority  ;  as  the  fish,  however  curiously  in- 
EertrH  into  his  native  clement,  splashed  the  walnr  over  the  hall, 
and  ili-stroyed  the  credit  of  four  ingenious  essayists,  besides  a  large 
Turkey  caniet. 

Doctor  Rochecli/lb,  itwould  seem,  died  about  16S5,  leaving  many 
pat'crs  behind  him  of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all,  many  valuable 
aneciiotes  of  secret  history,  fi^m  wliich  the  fijilowing  IMeiiioirs 
have  bi'cn  extracted,  on  wliich  we  intend  to  say  only  a  few  words 
by  way  of  illustration. 

The  existence  of  Rosamond's  LabjTinth,  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  is  attested  by  Drayton  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

'■  Rosamond's  LabsTinth.  whose  ruins,  together  with  her  Well, 
h<'ing  |iaved  with  square  stones  in  the  bottom,  and  also  her  Tower, 
from  which  the  LabjTinth  did  run,  are  yet  remaining,  being  vaults 
arched  and  walled  with  stone  andbrick,  almost  inexfricably  wound 
within  one  another,  by  which,  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were  laid 
nb-iut  by  the  Queen,  she  might  easily  avoid  peril  imminent,  and, 
if  need  be,  by  secret  issues  take  the  air  abroad,  many  fuilongs 
about  Woodstock  in  O.xfordsliire."* 

♦  U  is  rirt/uiy  necessary  to  say,  unless  to  some  renders  of  very  literal  ca- 
fa,;  IP,  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe  and  his  Dianuscrp'^  are  alike  apocry- 


It  19  highly  probable,  that  a  singular  piece  of  phantasmagoria, 
wliich  was  certain.';  plaved  ofi'  upon  the  Coiiiniissioiiers  of  the 
Long  ParUamcnt.  who  were  sent  down  to  di.spark  and  destroy 
Woodstock,  at\er  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  w;is  conducted  by  means 
of  the  secret  passages  and  recesses  in  the  ancient  Labvrinth  of 
Rosamond,  round  wiiich  successive  Monarchs  had  erected  a  Himt- 
ing-seat  or  Lodge. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  disturiiaiice  given  to  those 
Honourable  Commissioners,  inserted  by  Doctor  Plot,  in  his  Natu- 
ral History  of  Oxfordsliire.  But  as  I  liave  not  thi!  book  at  hand, 
can  only  allude  to  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Ghinville  upon 
Witches,  w  ho  has  extracted  it  as  an  highly  accredited  narrative  of 
supernatural  dealings.  The  beds  of  the  Commissioners,  and  theii 
servants,  were  hoisted  up  till  they  were  almost  inverted,  and  tlien 
let  down  again  sosuddenly,  as  to  menace  them  w  iih  broken  bonr*. 
Unusual  and  horrible  noises  disturbed  those  sacrilegious  intromit- 
ters  with  royal  property.  The  devil,  on  one  occasion,  brought 
them  a  warming-pan ;  on  another,  pelted  them  w  ith  stones  and 
horses'  bones.  Tubs  of  water  were  emptied  on  them  in  theirsletp ; 
and  so  many  other  pranks  of  the  same  nature  plajed  at  their  ex- 
pense, that  they  broke  up  housekeeping,  and  left  their  intended 
spoliation  only  lialf  completed.  The  good  sense  of  Doctor  Plot 
suspected,  tlial  these  leats  were  wrought  hy  conspiracy  and  con- 
federation, which  Glanville  of  course  endeavours  to  refute  wWi  all 
his  might ;  for  it  could  scarce  be  expected,  that  he  who  believed  in 
so  convenient  a  solution  as  that  of  supernatural  agency,  would 
consent  to  relinquish  the  service  of  a  key,  wliich  will  answer  any 
lock,  however  intricate. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  Dr.  Plot  was 
perfectly  right;  and  that  the  only  demon  who  wrou(:lit  all  these 
marvels,  was  a  disguised  royalist— a  fellow  called  Trusty  Joe,  oi 
some  such  name,  fbrmeriy  in  theEer\iceof  the  Keeperof  the  Park, 
but  who  engaged  in  IliMt  of  the  Commissioners,  on  iiuri'ose  to  sub- 
ject them  to  his  persecution.  I  think  I  have  seen  some  account  ot 
the  real  state  ot  the  transaction,  and  of  the  machinerv  by  which 
the  wizard  worked  his  wonders  ;  but  whether  in  a  book,  or  a 
pamphlet,  I  am  uncertain.  I  remember  one  pa.ssage  particularly, 
to  tlus  purpose.  The  Commissioners  having  agreed  to  retain  some 
articles  out'  of  the  public  account,  in  order  to  be  divided  among 
themselves,  bad  entered  into  an  indenture  for  ascertaining  theu 
share  in  the  peculation,  w  hich  they  liid  in  a  bow-pot  for  security. 
Now,  when  an  assembly  of  divines,  aided  by  the  most  strict  reu- 
gious  characters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock,  were  assem- 
bled to  conjure  down  the  supposed  demon.  Trusty  Joe  had  contrived 
a  firework,  which  he  let  off  in  the  midst  of  the  exorcism,  and 
wliich  destroyed  the  liow-pot ;  and,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of 
the  Commissioners,  threw  their  secret  indeiiuire  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembled  ghost-seers,  who  became  thus  acquainted  with  their 
secret  schemes  of  peculation. 

It  is,  however,  to  little  purpose  for  me  to  strain  my  memory 
about  ancient  and  imperfect  recollections  concerning  the  particu- 
lars of  these  fantastic  disturbances  at  Woodstock,  since  Doctor 
Rocheclifi'e's  papers  give  such  a  much  more  accurate  narrative 
than  could  be  obtained  from  any  account  in  existence  before  their 
publication.  Indeed,  I  might  have  gone  much  n:orc  Cuily  into  this 
part  of  my  subject,  for  the  materials  are  amjile  ;— lnil,  to  tell  the 
reader  a  secret,  some  friendly  critics  were  of  opinion  they  made 
the  story  hang  on  hand  ;  and  thus  I  was  prevailed  on  to  be  more 
concise  on  the  subject  than  I  might  other^vise  have  been. 

The  impatient  reader,  perhaps,  is  by  tliis  time  accusing  me  of 
keeping  the  sun  from  liim  with  a  candle.  Were  the  sunsnine  U3 
bright,  however,  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  ;  and  the  flambeau,  or  link, 
a  dozen  of  times  as  smoky,  my  friend  must  remain  in  the  inferior 
atmosphere  a  minute  longer,  while  I  disclaim  the  idea  of  poaching 
on  another's  manor.  Hawks,  we  say  in  Scotland,  ought  not  to  pick 
out  hawks' eyes,  or  tire  upon  each  other's  quarry  ;  .ind,  therefore,  it 
1  had  known  that,  in  its  date  and  its  characters,  this  tale  was  likely  to 
interfere  w  ith  that  recently  published  by  a  distinguished  contempo- 
rary, I  should  iininiestionably  have  lefl  Doctor  Rocheclifle's  manu- 
script in  peace  for  the  present  season.  Biit  before  I  was  aw  are  of  thi.s 
circumstance,  this  little  book  was  half  through  the  jircss ;  and  I 
had  only  the  alternative  of  avoiding  any  intentional  imitation,  by 
dela>ing  a  perusal  of  tlie  contemporary  work  in  qiiestion.  Some 
accidental  collision  there  must  he,  when  works  ot  a  similar  cha- 
racter are  finished  on  the  same  general  system  of  historical  man- 
ners, and  the  same  historical  personages  are  introduced.  Of 
course,  if  such  have  occurred.  I  snail  be  jirobably  the  siifli^rer.  But 
my  intentions  have  been  at  least  innocent,  since  I  look  on  it  an 
one  of  the  advantages  attending  the  conclusion  of  Woodstock, 
that  the  finishing  of  my  own  task  will  permit  me  to  have  the  plea 
sure  of  reading  Braimbletye  House,  from  which  I  have  hitbert* 
conscientiously  abstained. 

fDrayton's  England's  Heroical  Kpistles,  Note  A,  on  die  Epjstle,  Hr> 
samond  lo  King  ileury. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Some  were  for  gospel  ministers, 
And  some  fo-  red  coat  seculars, 
As  men  most  (it  l'  liokl  fonli  tlie  wed. 
And  wield  the  one  and  111'  other  sword. 

BfTLEK's  Hudibras. 

There  is  a  handsome  parish  church  in  the  town  of 
Woodstock,— I  am  told  so,  at  least,  for  I  never  saw 
it,  having  scarce  time,  when  at  the  place,  to  view  the 
magnificence  of  Blenlieim,  its  painted  halls,  and  ta- 
pestried bowers,  and  then  return  in  due  season  to  dine 

m  hall  with  my  learned  friend,  the  provost  of- ; 

being  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  a  iiian  wrongs 
himself  extremely,  if  he  lets  his  curiosity  interfere 
with  his  punctuality.  I  had  the  church  accurately 
described  to  me,  with  a  view  to  this  work;  bul,  as  I 
have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  mv  informant 
had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  it  himself,  I  shall  be  con- 
lent  to  say  that  it  is  now  a  handsome  edifice,  rnost 
part  of  which  was  rebuilt  forty  or  fifty  years  since, 
although  it  still  contains  some  arches  of  the  old 
chantry,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  King  John.  It  is  to 
this  more  ancient  part  of  theouildiug  that  my  story 
refers. 

Oil  a  morning  in  the  end  of  September,  or  begin- 
ning of  October,  in  the  year  1652,  being  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  decisive 
victory  at  ^Vorcester,  a  respectable  audience  was  as- 
sembled in  the  eld  chantry,  or  chapel  of  King  John. 
The  condiiion  of  the  church  and  cliaracter  of  the  au- 
dience both  bore  witness  to  the  rage  of  civil  war,  and 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  times.  The  sacred  edifice 
showed  many  marks  of  dilapidation.  The  windows, 
once  filled  with  stained  glass,  had  been  dashed  to 
pieces  with  pikes  and  muskets,  as  matters  of  and  per- 
taining to  idolatry.  The  carving  on  the  reading-desk 
was  damaged,  and  two  fair  screens  of  beautiful  sculp- 
tured oak  iiad  been  destroyed,  for  the  same  pithy  and 
conclusive  reason.  The  high  altar  had  been  removed, 
and  the  gilded  railing,  w  hich  was  once  around  it,  was 
broken  down  and  carried  off.  The  effigies  of  several 
tombs  were  mutilated,  and  now  lay  scattered  about 
the  church. 

Torn  from  their  destined  niche,— unworthy  meed 

Of  kniglitly  counsel  or  heroic  deed  I 

The  autumn  wind  piped  through  empty  aisles,  in 
which  the  remains  of  stakes  and  trevisses  of  rough- 
hewn  timber,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  scattered  hay 
and  trampled  straw,  seemed  to  intimate  that  the 
hallowed  precincts  had  been,  upon  some  late  emer- 
gency, made  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

The  audience,  like  the  building,  was  abated  in 
splendour.  None  of  the  ancient  and  habitual  wor- 
shippers during  peaceful  times,  were  now  to  be  seen 
in  their  carved  galleries,  with  hands  shadowing  tlieir 
brows,  while  composing  their  minds  to  pray  where 
their  fathers  had  prayed,  and  after  the  same  mode  of 
worship.  The  eye  of  the  yeoman  and  peasam  sought 
in  vain  the  tall  form  of  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditch- 
ley,  a.s,  wrapped  in  his  laced  cloak,  and  with  beard 
and  whiskers  duly  composed,  he  moved  slowly  through 
the  aisles,  followed  by  the  faithful  mastifT,  or  blood- 
hound, which  in  old  time  had  saved  his  master  by  his 
fidelity,  and  which  regularly  followed  him  to  church. 
Bevis,  indeed,  fell  under  tne  proverb  which   avers, 

He  is  a  good  dog  which  goes  to  church;"  for,  bat- 
ng  an  occasional  temptation  to  warble  along  with 
Me  accord,  he  behaved  himself  as  decorously  as  any 
of  the  congregation,  and  returned  as  much  edified, 
perhaps,  as  most  of  them.  The  damsels  of  Wood- 
itock  looked  as  vainly  for  the  laced  cloaks,  jingling 


spurs,  slashed  boots,  and  tall  plumes,  of  the  yoiing 
cavaliers  of  this  and  other  high-born  houses,  moving 
throush  the  streets  and  the  churchyard  with  the  care- 
less ease,  which  indicates  perhaps  rather  an  over- 
weening degree  of  self-confidence,  yet  shows  graceful 
when  mingled  with  good-humour  and  courtesy.  Tlie 
good  old  dames,  too,  in  their  white  hoods  and  black 
velvet  gowns— their  daughters,  ''the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eves,"— where  were  ihey  all  now,  who, 
when  they  entered  the  church,  used  lo  divide  meri's 
thoughts  between  them  and  Heaven?  "But  ah! 
Alice  Lee— so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  condescending  in 
thy  lovehness— Ithus  proceeds  a  contemporary  annal- 
ist, whose  manuscript  we  have  deciphered]— why  is 
my  story  to  turn  upon  thy  fallen  fortunes?  and  why 
not  rather  to  the  period  when,  in  the  very  dismount- 
ing from  your  palfrey,  you  attracted  as  many  eyes  as 
if  an  angel  had  descended,— as  many  blessings  as  if 
the  benignant  being  had  come  fraught  with  good 
tidings  ?  i\o  creature  wert  thou  of  an  idle  romancer  a 
imagination— no  being  fantastically  bedizened  with 
inconsistent  perfections ;— thy  merits  made  me  love 
thee  well— and  for  thy  faults— so  well  did  they  shov/ 
amid  thy  good  qualities,  that  I  think  they  made  nie 
love  thee  better." 

With  the  house  of  Lee  had  disappeared  from  the 
chantry  of  King  John  others  of  gentle  blood  and  ho- 
noured lineage,— Freemantles,  Winklecombes.  Dry- 
colts,  &.C.;  for  the  air  that  blew  over  the  towers  of 
O.xford  was  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  Puritan- 
ism, which  was  more  general  in  tne  neighbouring 
counties.  There  were  among  the  congregation,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  that,  by  their  habits  and  deiiieanour, 
seemed  country  gentlemen  of  consideration,  and 
there  were  also  present  some  of  the  notables  ol_  the 
town  of  Woodstock,  cutlers  or  gloveJs  chiefly,  whose 
skill  in  steel  or  leather  had  raised  them  to  a  comfort- 
able hvelihood.  These  dignitaries  wore  long  black 
cloaks,  plaited  close  at  the  neck,  and,  like  peaceml 
citizens,  carried  their  Bibles  and  memorandum-books 
at  their  girdles,  instead  of  knife  or  sword.*  This  re- 
spectable, but  least  numerous  part  of  ihe  audience, 
were  such  decent  persons  as  had  adopted  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  faith,  renouncing  the  liturgy  and  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Church  of  England,  and  living  undeT 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  much 
famed  for  the  length  and  strength  of  his  powers  of 
predication.  With  these  grave  seniors  sat  their  goodly 
dames  in  ruff  and  gorget,  like  the  portraits  which  in 
catalogues  of  paintings  are  designed  "wife  of  a  bur- 
gom.aster;"  and  their  pretty  daughters,  whose  study, 
like  that  of  Chaucer's  physician,  was  not  always  m 
the  Bible,  but  wlio  were,  on  the  contrary,^  when  8 
glance  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  their  honoured 
mothers,  inattentive  themselves,  and  the  cause  of  in- 
attention in  others. 

But,  besides  these  dignified  persons,  there  were  in 
the  church  a  numerous  collection  of  the  lower  orders, 
some  brought  thither  by  curiosity,  but  many  of  tneni 
unwashed  artificers,  oewildered  in  the  theological 
discussions  of  the  time,  and  of  as  many  various  sects 
as  there  are  colours  in  the  rainbow.  The  presump- 
tion of  these  learned  Thebans  being  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  ignorance,  the  last  was  total,  and  the 
first  boundless.  Their  behaviour  in  the  church  was 
any  thing  but  reverential  or  edifying.  Most  of  them 
affected  a  cynical  contempt  for  all  that  was  only  neld 
sacred  by  human  sandtion— the  church  was  to  these 
men  but  a  steeple-house,  the  clergyman,  an  ordinary 

•  This  custom  amomj  tlie  Puritans  is  mentioned  often  io  c!d 
plays,  and  among  others  in  the  Wi-cw  of  Watling  Street 
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person ,  tier  ordinances,  dry  bran  and  sapless  pot- 
tage,* unfirted  for  <he  spiritualized  palates  of  the 
saints,  and  the  prayer,  an  address  to  Heaven,  to 
wiiich  each  acceded  or  not,  as  in  his  too  critical 
judgment  he  conceived  fit. 

Tlie  elder  amongst  them  sat  or  lay  on  the  benches, 
with  ihcir  high  steeple-crowned  hats  pulled  over  their 
severe  and  knitted  brows,  waitins?  for  the  Presbyteriati 
parson,  as  mastifis  sit  mdumb  e.xpectation  of  the  bull 
that  is  to  be  brought  to  the  stake.  The  younger 
mj.xed,  some  of  them,  a  bolder  license  of  manners 
with  their  heresies  ;  they  gazed  round  on  the  womenj 
yawned,  coughed,  and  whispered,  eat  apples,  ana 
cracked  nuts,  as  if  in  the  gallery  oi"  a  theatre  ere  the 
piece  commences. 

Besides  all  these,  the  congregation  contained  a  few 
soldiers,  some  in  corslets  and  steel  caps,  some  in  buff, 
and  others  in  fed  coats.  These  men  of  war  had  their 
bandoleers,  with  ammunition,  slung  round  them,  and 
rested  on  their  pikes  and  muskets.  They  too,  had 
their  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  most  difficult  points  of 
religion,  and  united  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasm 
witn  the  m.osi  determined  courage  and  resolution  in 
the  field.  The  burghers  of  Woodstock  looked  on 
the^e  military  saints  with  no  small  degree  of  awe; 
for  though  not  often  sullied  with  deeds  of  plurider  or 
cruelty,  they  had  the  power  of  both  absolutely  in  their 
hands,  and  the  peaceful  citizens  had  no  alternative, 
save  submission  to  whatever  the  ill-regulated  and  en- 
thusiastic imaginations  of  their  martial  guides  might 
suggest. 

After  some  time  spent  in  waiting  for  him,  Mr. 
Holdenough  began  to  walk  up  the  aisles  of  the  cha- 
pel, not  with  the  slow  and  dignified  carriage  with 
which  the  old  Rector  was  of  yore  wont  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  thesurplice,  but  with  a  hasty  step,  like 
one  who  arrives  too  late  at  an  appointment,  and  bus- 
tles forward  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  an  adust  complexion,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  eye  indicated  some  irascibility  of 
tem.perament.  His  Hress  was  brown,  not  black,  and 
oyer  his  other  vestments  he  wore,  in  honour  of  Cal- 
vin, a  Geneva  cloak  of  a  blue  colour,  which  fell  back- 
wards from  his  shoulders  as  he  posted  on  to  the  pulpit. 
His  grizzled  hair  was  cut  as  short  as  shears  could 
perform  the  feat,  and  covered  with  a  black  silk  scull- 
cap,  which  stuck  so  close  to  his  head,  that  the  two 
ears  expanded  from  under  it  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
tended as  handles  by  which  to  lift  the  whole  person. 
Moreover,  the  worthy  divine  wore  spectacles,  and  a 
long  grizzled  peaked  beard,  and  he  carried  in  his 
hand  a  small  pocket-bible  with  silver  clasps.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  pulpit,  he  paused  a  moment  to  take 
breath,  then  began  to  ascend  the  steps  by  two  at  a 
time. 

But  his  course  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand, 
which  seized  his  cloak.  It  was  that  of  one  vho  had 
dcrached  himself  from  the  group  of  soldiery.  He  was 
a  stout  man  of  middle  stature,  with  a  quick  eye,  and  a 
countenance,  which,  though  plain,  had  yet  an  expres- 
sion that  fixed  the  attention.  His  dress,  though  not 
strictly  military,  partook  of  that  character.  He  wore 
large  hose  made  of  calves-leatlicr,  and  a  tuck,  as  it 
vas  then  called,  or  rapier,  of  tremendous  length,  ba- 
lanced on  the  other  side  by  a  dagger.  The  belt  was 
morocco,  garnished  with  pistols. 

The  minister  thus  intercepted  in  his  duty,  faced 
round  upon  the  party  who  had  seized  him,  and  de- 
manded, in  no  gentle  tone,  the  meaning  of  the  inter- 
ruption. 

Friend,"  quoth  the  intruder,  "is  it  thy  purpose  to 
hold  forth  to  these  good  people  ?" 

"Ay,  marry  is  it,"  said  the  clergyttian,  "and  such 
is  my  bounden  duty.  Wo  to  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  sospel— Prithee,  friend,  let  me  not  in  my  la- 
bour  

"Nay,"  said  the  man  of  warlike  mien,  "I  am  iny- 
self  minded  to  hold  forth;  therefore,  do  thou  desist, 
or  if  thou  wilt  do  by  mine  advice,  remain  and  fructify 
with  those  poor  goslings,  to  whom  I  am  presently 
ribout  to  shake  forth  the  crumbs  of  comfortable  doc- 
trine." 

•  See  a  curious  vindicnfion  of  this  indecent  gimile  here  for 
lie  Coratnon  Prayer,  in  Note,  page  13.  I 


"  Give  place,  thou  man  of  Satan,"  saith  the  priest 
waxing  wroth,  "  respect  mine  order — my  cloth." 

"I  see  no  more  to  respect  in  the  cut  of  thy  cloak, 
or  in  the  cloth  of  which  it  is  fashioned,"  said  the 
other,  "  than  thou  didst  in  the  Bishop's  rochets — 
they  were  black  and  white,  thou  art  blue  and 
brown.  Sleeping  dogs  every  one  of  you,  lying 
down,  loving  to  slumber— shepherds  that  starve  the 
flock,  but  will  not  watch  it,  each  looking  to  his  own 
gam— hum." 

Scenes  of  this  indecent  kind  were  so  common  at 
the  time,  that  no  one  thought  of  interfering;  the  con- 
gregation looked  on  in  silence,  the  better  class  scan- 
dalized, and  the  lower  orders,  some  laughing,  and 
others  backing  the  soldier  or  minister  as  their  fancy 
dictated.  3Iean  time  the  struggle  waxed  fiercer ;  Mr. 
Holdenough  clamoured  for  assistance. 

"Master  Mayor  of  Woodstockj"  he  exclaimed, 
"wilt  thou  be  among  those  wicked  magistrates  whc 
bear  the  sword  in  vain  ?— Citizens,  will  you  not  help 
your  pastor?— Worthy  Aldermen,  will  you  see  me 
stranded  on  the  pulpit  stairs  by  this  man  of  bufTand 
Belial  7 — But  lo,  I  will  overcome  him,  and  cast  his 
cords  from  me." 

As  Holdenough  spoke,  he  struggled  to  ascend  the 
pulpit  stairs,  holding  hard  on  the  banisters.  Hia 
tormenter  held  fast  by  the  skirts  of  the  cloak,  which 
went  nigh  to  the  choking  of  the  wearer,  until,  as  he 
spoke  the  words  last  mentioned,  in  a  half-strangled 
voice,  Mr.  Holdenough  dexterously  slipped  the  string 
which  tied  it  round  his  neck,  so  that  the  garment 
suddenly  gave  way;  the  soldier  fell  backwards  down 
the  steps,  and  the  liberated  divine  skipped  into  the 
pulpit,  and  began  to  give  forth  a  psalm  of  triumph 
over  his  prostrate  adversary-.  But  a  great  hubbub  in 
the  church  marred  his  exiiltation,  and  although  he 
and  his  faithful  clerk  continued  to  sing  the  hymn  of 
victorv,  their  notes  were  only  heard  by  fits,  like  the 
%vhistle  of  a  curlew  during  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  as  follows :— The 
Mayor  was  a  zealous  Presbvterian,  and  witnessed  the 
intrusion  of  the  soldier  w\ih  great  indignation  from 
tiie  very  beginning,  though  he  hesitated  to  interfere 
with  an  armed  man  while  on  his  legs  and  capable  of 
resistance.  But  no  sooner  did  he  behold  the  cham- 
pion of  independency  sprawling  on  his  back,  with 
the  divine's  Geneva  cloak  fluttering  in  his  hands, 
than  the  magistrate  rushed  forward,  exclaiming  that 
such  insolence  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  ordered 
his  constables  to  seize  the  prostrate  champion,  pro- 
claiming in  the  magnanimity  of  wrath.  "I  will  com- 
mit every  red-coat  of  them  all— I  will  commit  him 
were  he  Noll  Cromwell  himself !" 

The  worthy  Mayor's  indignation  had  overmastered 
his  reason  wnen  he  made  this  mistimed  vaunt;  for 
three  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  stood  motipnlcss  like 
statues,  made  each  a  stride  in  advance,  which  placed 
them  betwixt  the  municipal  orficers  and  the  soldier, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  rising;  then  making  at  cnce 
the  movement  of  resting  arms  according  to  the 
manual  as  then  practised,  their  miisket-buts  rang  on 
the  church  pavement,  within  an  inch  of  ;he  gouty 
toes  of  Master  iMayor.  The  energetic  magistrate, 
whose  efforts  in  favour  of  order  were  thus  cliecked, 
cast  one  glance  on  his  supporters,  but  that  was 
enough  to  show  him  that  force  was  not  on  his  side. 
All  had  slirunk  back  on  hearing  that  ominous  clatter 
oi  stone  and  iron.  He  was  obliged  to  descend  tr. 
expostulation. 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  inasters?"  he  said;  "ia 
it  like  a  decent  and  God-fearing  soldier}',  who  havf 
%vrou"h\  such  things  for  the  land  as  have  never  before 
been  heard  of,  to  brawl  and  riot  in  the  church,  or  to 
aid,  abet,  and  comfort  a  profane  fellow,  who  hath, 
upon  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  excluded  the  rninistei 
from  his  own  pulpit  V 

"We  have  naught  to  do  with  thy  church,  as  thoi; 
call'st  it,"  said  he  who,  by  a  small  feather  in  front  ol 
his  morion,  appeared  to  be  the  corporal  of  the  party : 
— "we  see  not  why  men  of  gifts  should  not  be  heard 
within  these  citadels  of  superstition,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  the  men  of  crape  of  old,  and  the  men  ot 
cloak  now.  Wherefore,  we  will  pluck  yon  Jack  Prer- 
byter  oat  of  his  wooden  sentinel-box,  and  our  own 
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\vatchn;nn  slia'.l  relieve  the  guard,  and  mount  thereon, 
and  cry  aloud  and  spare  not." 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  the  P.Tayor,  "  if  such  be  your 
purpose,  we  have  not  the  means  to  withstand  you, 
being,  as  you  see,  peaceful  andqiiiet  men— Hut  let  me 
first  speak  with  this  worthy  minister,  Neheniiah 
Holdenough,  to  persuade  him  to  yield  up  his  place  for 
the  time  without  farther  scandal." 

The  peace-making  filayor  then  interrupted  the 
quavering  of  Holdenough  and  the  clerk,  and  prayed 
both  to  retire,  else  there  would,  he  said,  be  certainly 
strife. 

"Strife!"  replied  the  Presbyterian  divine,  with  scorn; 
"no  fear  of  strife,  among  men  that  dare  not  testify 
against  this  open  profanation  of  the  church,  and 
daring  display  of  heresy.  Would  your  neighbours  of 
Banbury  have  brooked  such  an  insult?" 

"  Come,  come.  Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  May- 
or, "put  us  not  to  mutiny  and  cry  Clubs.  I  tell  you 
once  more,  we  are  not  men  of  war  or  blood." 

"jN'ot  more  than  may  be  drawn  by  the  point  of  a 
needle,"  said  the  preacher,  scornfully.— "  Ye  tailors 
of  Woodstock ! — for  what  is  a  glover  but  a  tailor  work- 
ng  on  kid-skin  ?— I  forsake  you,  in  scorn  of  your  faint 
ttearts  and  feeble  hands,  and  will  seek  me  elsewhere 
a  flock  which  will  not  fly  from  their  shepherd  at  the 
braying  of  the  first  wild  ass  which  cometh  from  out 
the  great  desert." 

So  saying,  the  aggrieved  divine  departed  from  his 
pulpit,  and  shaking'tlie  dust  from  his  shoes,  left  the 
church  as  hastilyas  he  had  entered  it,  thougli  with  a 
diflerent  reason  for  his  speed.  The  citizens  saw  his 
retreat  with  sorrovv',  and  not  without  a  compunctious 
feeling,  as  if  conscious  that  they  were  not  playing  the 
most  courageous  part  in  the  world.  The  Mayor  him- 
self and  several  others  left  the  church,  to  follow  and 
appease  him. 

The  Independent  orator,  late  prostrate,  was  now 
triumphant,  and  inducting  himself  into  the  pulpit 
without  further  ceremony,  ne  pulled  a  Bible  from  his 
pocket,  and  selected  histe.xt  from  the  forty-fifth  psalm, 
^"Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty:  and  in  thy  majesty 
ride  prosperously."— Upon  this  theme  he  coDmienced 
one  of  those  wild  declamations  common  at  the  period, 
in  which  men  were  accustom.ed  to  wrest  and  pervert 
the  language  of  Scripture,  by  adapting  it  to  modern 
events.*  The  language  which,  in  its  literal  sense, 
was  applied  to  King  David,  and  typically  referred  to 
the  coming  of  the  3Iessiah,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
military  orator,  most  properly  to  be  interpreted  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  victorious  general  of  the  infant 
Commonwealth,  which  was  never  destined  to  come 
of  age.  "Gird  on  thy  sword !"  exclaimed  the  preach- 
er emphatically ;  "and  was  not  that  a  pretty  bit  of 
steel  as  ever  dangled  from  a  corslet,  or  rung  against 
a  steel  saddle?  Ay,  ye  prick  up  your  ears  now,  ye 
cutlers  of  Woodstock,  as  if  ye  should  know  some- 
thing of  a  good  fox  broadsword — Did  you  forge  it, 
I  trow  ? — was  the  steel  quenched  with  water  from 
Rosamond's  well,  or  the  blade  blessed  by  the  old 
cuckoldy  priest  of  Godstow?  You  would  have  us 
think,  I  warrant  me,  that  you  wrought  it  and  welded 
it,  grinded  and  polished  it,  and  all  the  while  it  never 

*  Vindication  of  tlie  Boole  of  Common  Prayer,  acainst  the  con- 
tumelious slanders  of  the  Fanatic  Party  terming  it  Porridge.— 
The  author  of  this  singular  and  rare  tract  indulges  in  the  alle- 
gorical style,  till  he  fairly  hunts  down  the  allegory. 

"  But  as  for  what  you  call  porridge,  who  hatched  the  name 
I  know  not,  neither  is  it  worth  the  inquiring  after,  for  I  hold 
porridge  good  food.  It  is  better  to  a  sick  man  than  meat,  for 
a  sick  man  v,  lU  sooner  eat  pottage  than  meat.  Pottage  will 
digest  with  him  when  meat  will  not ;  pottage  will  nourish  the 
Diood,  fill  the  veins,  run  into  every  part  of  a  man,  make  liim 
warmer ;  so  will  these  prayers  do,  set  our  soul  and  body  in  a 
heat,  warm  our  devotion,  work  fervency  in  us,  lift  up  our  soul 
to  God.  For  there  he  herbs  of  God's  own  planting  in  our  pot- 
tage, as  yon  call  it— the  Ten  Commandments,  dainty  lierbs  to 
fcason  any  pottage  in  the  world  ;  there  is  llie  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  that  it  is  a  most  sweet  pot-herb  cannot  be  denied ;  then 
there  is  also  David's  herbs,  his  prayers  and  psalms,  lielps  to 
make  our  pottage  relish  well ;  the  psalm  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
a  good  pot-herb.  Though  they  be,  as  some  term  them,  cock- 
irnwed  pottage,  yet  they  are  as  sweet,  as  good,  as  dainty,  and 
as  fresh, as  they  were  at  the  first.  The  sun  hath  not  made  them 
sour  with  its  heat,  neither  hath  the  cold  water  taken  away 
iheir  vigour  and  i-trength.  Compare  them  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  see  if  tliey  be  not  as  well  seasoned  aud  crumbed.    If  you 


came  on  a  Woodstock  stithy  !  You  were  all  too  busy 
makmg  wliittles  for  the  lazy  crape-men  of  Oxiora 
bouncing  priests,  whose  eyes  were  so  closed  up  v>ith 
fat,  that  they  could  not  see  Destruction  till  she  hail 
them  by  the  throat.  But  I  can  tell  you  where  liie 
sword  was  forged,  and  tempered,  and  welded,  ann 
grinded,  and  polished.  When  you  were,  as  I  ymit 
before,  making  whittles  for  false  priests,  and  daggers 
for  dissolute  G — d  d — n-me  cavaliers,  to  cut  the  peo- 
ple of  England's  throats  with— it  was  forged  ;U 
Long  Marston  Moor,  where  blows  went  faster  than 
ever  rung  hammer  on  anvil— and  it  was  tempered  at 
Naseby,  in  the  best  blood  of  the  cavaliers— and  it  was 
welded  in  Ireland  against  the  walls  of  Drogheda — 
and  it  was  grinded  on  Scottish  lives  at  Dunl/ar — and 
now  of  late  it  was  polished  m  Worcester,  till  it  shines' 
as  bright  as  the  sun  in  the  middle  heaven,  and  there 
is  no  light  in  England  that  shall  cornenigh  unto  it." 

Here  the  military  part  of  the  congregation  raised  a 
hum  of  approbation,  which  being  a  sound  like  tne 
"hear,  hear,"  of  the  British  House  of  Comr.ons.  was 
calculated  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orator, 
by  intimating  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  "  Aiitl 
then,"  resumed  the  preacher,  rising  in  energy  as  he 
found  that  his  audience  partook  in  these  feelings, 
"what  sayeth  the  text?— Ride  on  prosperouslv — do 
not  stop — do  not  call  a  halt — do  not  quit  the  saddle — 
pursue  the  scattered  flier.s — sound  the  trumpet — i~,ot  a 
levant  or  a  flourish,  but  a  point  of  war — sound,  boot 
and  saddle — to  horse  and  away — a  (•harge!-;-follow 
after  the  young  Man  I — what  part  have  we  in  him? 
— Slaj',  take,  destroy,  divide  the  spoil '.  Blessed  art 
thou,  Oliver,  on  account  of  thitie  honnur — thy  cause 
is  clear,  thy  call  is  imdoubted — never  has  defeat  come 
near  thy  leading  stafl',  nor  disaster  attended  thy  ban- 
ner. Ride  on,  flovv'er  of  England's  soldiers  !  tide  on, 
chosen  leader  of  God's  champions!  gird  up  the  loins 
of  thy  resolution,  and  be  steadfast  to  the  mark  of  thy 
high  calling!" 

Another  deep  and  stern  hum,  echoed  by  th.e  an 
cient  embovy'd  arches  of  the  old  chantry,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  an  instant's  repose  ;  when  the 
people  of  Woodstock  heard  him,  and  not  without 
anxiety,  turn  the  stream  of  his  oratory  into  another 
channel. 

"But  wherefore,  ye  people  of  Woodstock,  do  I 
say  these  things  to  you,  who  claim  no  portion  in 
our  David,  no  mterest  in  England's  son  of  .lesse  '.' — 
You,  w'ho  were  fighting  as  well  as  your  might  could 
(and  it  was  not  very  formidable)  for  the  late  Man, 
under  that  old  blood-thirsty  papist  Sir  Jacob  Aston 
— are  you  not  now  plotting,  or  ready  to  plot,  for  the 
restoring,  as  ye  call  it,  of  the  young  Man,  the  unclean 
son  of  the  slaughtered  tyrant— the  fugitive  after 
whom  the  tnie  hearts  of  England  are  now  following, 
that  they  may  take  and  slay  him? — 'Why  should 
your  rider  turn  his  bridle  our  way  ?'  say  you  in  your 
hearts  ;  'we  will  none  of  hiin;  if  we  may  help  our- 
selves, we  will  rather  turn  us  to  wallow  in  the  mire  oi 
monarchy,  with  thesow  that  was  washed  but  newly.' 
Come,  men  of  Woodstock,  I  will  ask,  and  do  yoii 
answer  me.  Hunger  ye  still  after  the  flesh-pots  of  the 
monks  of  Godstow?  and  ye  will  say.  Nay; — but 
wherefore,  except  that  thepotsare  cracked  and  broken, 

find  any  thing  in  them  that  is  either  too  salt,  too  fresh,  or  too 
hitter,  that  herb  shall  be  taken  out  and  better  put  in,  if  it  can 
be  got,  or  none.  And  as  in  kitchen  pottage  there  are  many 
good  herbs,  so  there  is  likewise  in  this  church  pottage,  as  you 
call  it.  For  first,  there  is  in  kitchen  pottage  goodvvater  to 
make  them  ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  other  pottage  there  is 
the  water  of  life.  2.  Tliere  is  salt  to  season  them  ;  so  in  the 
otncr  is  a  prayer  of  grace  to  season  their  hearts.  3.  There  is 
oatmeal  to  nourish  the  body,  in  the  other  is  the  bread  of  life. 
4.  There  is  thyme  in  them  to  relish  them,  and  it  is  very  whole- 
some—in  the  other  is  the  wholesome  exhortation  not  to  harden 
our  lieart  wliile  it  is  called  to-day.  This  relisheth  well.  5. 
There  is  a  small  onion  to  give  it  a  taste— in  the  other  is  a  good 
herb,  called  Lord  have  mercy  on  us.  These,  and  many  othsr 
holy  herbs  are  contained  in  it,  all  boiling  in  the  heart  of  man. 
will  make  as  good  pottage  as  the  world  can  afibrd,  especially 
if  you  use  these  lierbs  for  digestion,— the  herb  repentancf;,  tlia 
herb  grace,  the  herb  faith,  the  herb  love,  the  herb  hope,  the 
herb  good  works,  the  herb  feeling,  the  herb  zeal,  the  herb  fci- 
vency,  the  herb  ardency,  the  herb  constancy,  wiiJi  many  more 
of  tills  nature,  most  excellent  for  digestion  " 

Ohe  !  jam  satis.  In  this  manner  the  leiirned  divine  hunts  hii 
metaphor  at  a  very  cold  scent,  through  a  pamphlet  of  ai> 
mortal  Quarto  pages. 
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and  thp  fire  is  extinguished  wherewith  thy  oven  used 
lo  boil?  And  a^ain,  I  ask.  drink  ye  still  of  the  well 
of  the  foinications  of  the  fair  Rosamond? — ye  will 
•^ar.  Nay  ;— but  wherefore  ?" — 

Here,  the  orator,  ere-  he  could  answer  the  question  in 
his  own  way,  was  surprised  by  the  following?  reply, 
very  pithily  pronounced  by  one  of  the  congregation  : 
— "  Because  you  and  the  like  of  you,  have  left  U3  no 
brandy  to  mix  with  it." 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  audacious  speaker,  who  stood 
beside  one  of  the  thick  sturdy  .Saxon  pillars,  which 
he  himself  somewhat  resembled,  being  short  of  sta- 
ture, but  very  strongly  made,  a  squat  broad  Little 
John  sort  of  figure,  leaning  on  a  quarterstaff]  and 
wearing  a  jerkin,  which,  though  now  sorelv  stained 
and  discoloured,  had  once  \>'en  of  the  Lincoln  green, 
and  shovy.'d  remnants  of  having  been  laced.  There 
was  an  air  of  careless  good  humoured  audacity  about 
the  fellow  ;  and,  though  under  militarv  restraint,  there 
were  some  of  the  citizens  who  could  not  help  crjing 
out— "TVeil  said,  Joceline  Joliffe  !" 

"Jolly  Joceline,  call  ye  him?"  proceeded  the 
preacher,  without  showing  either  confusion  or  dis- 
pleasure at  the  interruption, — "I  will  make  him  Joce- 
line of  the  jail,  if  he  interrupts  me  again.  One  of  your 
parlc-keepers,  I  warrant,  that  can  never  forget  they 
nave  borne  C.  R.  upon  llieir  badges  and  bugle-horns, 
even  as  a  dog  bears  his  owner's  name  on  his  collar — 
a  pretty  emblem  for  Christian  men!  But  the  brute 
beast  liath  the  better  of  him. — the  brute  wearcth  his 
own  coat,  and  the  caitiff  thVall  wears  his  master's.  I 
have  seen  such  a  v.-ag  make  a  rope's  end  wag  ere 
now.— ;\yhere  v/as  I  ?— Oh,  rebuking  you  for  your 
backslidings,  men  of  Woodstock. — Yes,  then  ye  will 
say  ye  have  renounced  Popery,  and  ye  have  renounced 
Prelacy,  and  then  ye  wipe  your  mouths  like  Pharisees 
as  ye  are;  and  who  but  you  for  purity  of  religion! 
but  I  tell  you,  ye  are  but  like  Jehu  the  son  of  Ximshi, 
who  broke  down  the  house  of  Kaal,  yet  departed  not 
from  the  sons  of  Jeri)boam.  Even  so  ye  eat  not  fish 
on  Friday  with  the  blinded  Papists,  nor  minced  pies 
on  the  twenty-fifth  davof  December,  like  the  slothful 
Prelatists ;  but  ye  will  gorge  on  sack-possets  each 
night  in  the  .vea;  with  your  blind  Presbyterian  guide, 
and  ye  will  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  revile  the 
Connnon  wealth  ;  and  ye  will  glorify  yourselves  in 
your  park  of  \V00dst9ck,  and  say,  '  VVas  it  not  walled 
in  first  of  any  other  in  England,  and  that  by  Henry, 
son  of  William  called  the  Conqueror?'  And  ye  have  a 
princely  Lodge  therein,  and  call  the  same  a  Royal 
Lodge  ;  and  ye  have  an  oak  which  ye  call  the  King's 
Oak;  and  ye  steal  and  eat  the  venison  of  the  park  ; 
and  ye  say,  'This  is  the  king's  venison,  we  will  wash 
It  down  with  a  cup  to  the  king's  health — better  we  eat 
it  than  those  round-headed  commonwealth  knaves.' 
Biit  listen  unto  me,  and  take  warning.  For  these 
things  come  we  10  controversy  with  you.  And  our 
name  shall  be  a  cannon-shot,  before  which  your 
Lodge,  in  the  pleasantness  whereof  ye  take  pastime, 
shall  be  blown  into  ruins ;  and  ye  will  be  as  a  wedge 
to  split  asunder  the  King's  oak  into  billets  to  heat  a 
brown  baker's  oven  ;  and  we  vvill  dispark  your  park, 
and  slay  your  deer,  and  eat  them  ourselves,  neither 
shail  you  have  any  portion  thereof,  whether  in  neck 
or  haunch.  Ye  shall  not  haft  a  tenpenny  knife  with 
the  horns  thereof,  neither  shall  ye  cut  a  pair  of 
breeches  out  of  the  hide,  for  all  ye  be  cutlers  and  glo- 
vers; and  ye  shall  have  no  comfort  or  support  neither 
from  tile  sequestered  traitor  Henry  Lee,  who  called 
himself  ranger  of  Woo(lstock,  nor  from  any  on  his 
'jehalf;  for  they  are  coming  hither  who  shall  be  called 
Jlaher-slialal-liash-baz,  because  he  niaketh  haste  to 
ihe  spoil." 

Here  ended  this  wild  efTusion,  the  latter  part  of 
which  fell  heavy  on  the  souls  of  the  poor  citizens  of 
Woodstock,  as  tending  to  confirm  a  report  of  an  un- 
cleasing  nature  which  had  been  lately  circulated.  The 
communication  with  London  was  indeed  slow,  and 
the  news  which  it  transmitted  were  uncertain  ;  no 
loss  uncertain  were  the  times  themselves,  and  the 
rumours  which  were  circulated,  ex.-iggorated  by  the 
nope*  and  fears  of  so  many  \ariou3  factions.  But 
liie  general  stream  of  report,  so  far  as  'VVoodstock 
vaa  coiicerp"d,  had  of  late  run  uniformly  in  one  direc- 


tion. Day  after  day  thevhad  been  informed,  that  ths 
fatal  fiat  of  Parliament  had  gone  out,  for  seilmg  the 
park  of  Woodstock,  destroying  its  lodge,  disparking 
Its  forest,  and  erasing,  as  far  as  they  could  be  erasecT 
all  traces  of  its  ancient  fame.  Many  of  the  citizens 
were  likely  to  be  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  as  several 
of  them  enjoyed,  either  by  sufferance  or  right,  various 
convenient  privileges,  of  pasturage,  cutting  firewood, 
and  the  like,  in  the  royal  chase;  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  little  borough  were  hurt  to  think,  that  the 
scenery  of  the  place  was  to  be  destroyed,  its  edifices 
ruined,  and  its  honours  rent  away.  This  is  a  patriotic 
sensation  often  found  in  such  places,  which  ancient 
distinctions  and  long-cherished  recollections  of  former 
days,  render  so  different  from  towns  of  recent  date. 
The  natives  of  Woodstock  felt  it  in  the  fullest  force. 
They  had  trembled  at  the  anticipated  calamity  ;  bui 
now,  when  it  was  announced  by  the  appearance  ol 
those  dark,  stern,  and  at  the  same  time  omnipotent 
soldiers— now  that  tiiey  heard  it  proclaimed  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  their  military  preachers — they  con- 
sidered their  fate  as  inevitable.  The  causes  of  disa- 
greement among  themselves  were  for  the  time 
forgotten,  as  the  congregation,  dismissed  without 
psalmody  or  benediction,  went  slowly  and  mournfully 
homeward,  each  to  his  own  place  of  abode. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Come  forth,  old  man— Thy  daushter's  side 

Is  now  the  titimg  place  for  tliuo  : 
WiienTime  liafli  (iiiellVi  tlif  oak't  bold  pride, 

The  youthful  teinlril  yet  may  lii  e 
The  rums  of  the  parent  tree. 

When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  military  orator 
wiped  his  brow;  for,  notwithstanding  the  coolness 
of  the  weather,  he  was  heated  with  the  s'ehuinence 
of  his  speech  and  action.  He  then  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  and  spoke  a  word  or  t\yo  to  the  coi-poral 
who  commanded  the  party  of  soldiers,  who,  replying 
by  a  sober  nod  of  intelligence,  drew  his  men  together, 
and  marched  them  in  order  to  their  quarters  in  tlie 
town. 

The  preacher  himself,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened,  left  the  church  and  sauntered  through 
the  streets  of  Woodstock,  with  the  air  of  a  stranger 
who  was  viewing  the  town,  without  seeming  to  ob- 
serve that  he  was  himself  in  his  turn  anxiously  sur- 
veyed by  the  citizens,  whose  furtive,  yet  frequent 
glances  seemed  to  regard  him  as  something  alike 
suspected  and  dreadful  yet  on  no  account  to  be  pro- 
voked. He  heeded  them  not,  hut  stalked  on  in  the 
manner  affected  by  the  distinguished  fanatics  of  tho 
day;  a  stitT  solemn  pace,  a  severe  and  at  the  same 
time  a  contemplative  look,  like  that  of  a  mandiscom- 
posed  at  the  interruptions  which  earthly  objects  forced 
upon  him,  obliging  him  by  their  intrusion  to  withdraw 
his  thourjlits  for  an  instant  from  celestial  things.  In 
nocent  pleasures  of  what  kind  soever  they  held  in 
suspicion  and  contempt,  and  innocent  mirth  they 
abominated.  It  was,  however,  a  cast  of  mind  that 
formed  men  for  great  and  manly  actions,  as  it  adopted 
principle,  and  that  of  an  unselfish  character,  for  the 
ruling  motive,  instead  of  the  gratification  of  passion 
Some  of  these  men  were  indeed  hypocrites,  using  the 
cloak  of  religion  only  as  a  covering  for  their  ambition, 
but  many  really  posses.sed  the  devotional  character, 
and  the  severe  republican  virtue,  wiiich  others  only 
atlected.  By  far  the  greater  number  hovered  between 
these  extremes,  felt  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  Oi 
religion,  and  complied  with  the  times  in  affecting  a 
gi'eat  deal. 

The  individual,  whose  pretensions  to  sanctity,  ^VTit- 
ten  as  they  were  upon  his  brow  and  gait,  have  given 
rise  to  the  above  digression,  reached  at  length  the 
extremity  of  the  principal  street,  which  terminates 
upon  the  park  of  Woodstock.  A  oattlemcnted  po-tal 
of  Gothic  appearance  defended  the  entrance  to  tne 
avenue.  It  was  of  mixed  architecture,  but  on  the 
whole,  though  composed  of  the  styles  of  the  difierent 
ages  when  it  had  received  additions,  had  a  stiiking 
and  imposing  eflect.  An  immense  gate  composed  0/ 
rails  of  hammeied  iron,  with  many  a  flourish  and 
scroll,  displaying  as  its  uppermost  ornament  the  ill- 
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fated  cipher  of  C.  R.,  was  now  decayed,  being  partly 
wasted  with  rust,  partly  by  violence. 

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he 
should  demand  or  essay  entrance.  He  looked  through 
the  grating  down  an  avenue  skirted  by  majestic 
oaks,  which  led  onward  with  a  gentle  curve,  as  if 
into  the  depths  of  some  ample  and  ancient  forest. 
The  wicket  of  the  large  iron  gate  being  left  unwittingly 
open,  the  soldier  was  tempted  to  enter,  yet  with  some 
hesitation,  as  he  that  intrudes  upon  ground  which  he 
conjectures  may  be  prohibited — indeed  his  mnnner 
showed  more  reverence  for  the  scene  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  his  condition  and  character.  He 
slackened  his  stately  and  consequential  pace,  and  at 
length  stood  still,  and  looked  around  him. 

Not  far  from  the  gate,  he  saw  rising  from  the  trees 
one  or  two  ancient  and  venerable  turrets,  bearing  each 
its  own  vane  of  rare  device  glittering  in  the  autumn 
sun.  These  indicated  the  ancient  hunting  seat,  or 
Lodge,  as  it  was  called,  which  had,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  been  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
English  monarchs,  when  it  pleased  them  to  visit  the 
woods  of  Oxford,  which  then  so  abounded  with  game, 
that,  according  to  old  Fuller,  huntsmen  and  falconers 
were  nowhere  better  pleased.  The  situation  which 
the  Lodge  occupied  was  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  now 
planted  with  sycamores,  not  far  from  the  entrance  to 
that  magnificent  spot,  where  the  spectator  first  stops 
to  gaze  upon  BJenheim,  to  think  of  Marlborough's 
victories,  and  to  applaud  or  criticise  the  cumbrous 
magnificence  of  Vanburgh's  style. 

There,  too,  paused  our  military  preacher,  but  with 
other  thoughts,  and  for  other  purpose,  than  to  ad- 
mire tlie  scene  around  him.  It  was  not  long  after- 
wards when  he  beheld  two  persons,  a  male  and  female, 
approaching  slowly,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  their 
own  conversation  that  they  did  not  raise  their  eyes 
to  observe  that  there  stood  a  stranger  in  the  path 
before  them.  The  soldier  took  advantage  of  their 
state  of  abstraction,  and.  desirous  at  once  to  watch 
their  motions  and  avoid  their  observation,  he  glided 
beneath  one  of  the  huge  trees  which  skirted  the  path, 
and  whose  boughs,  sweeping  the  ground  on  every 
side,  ensured  him  against  discovery,  unless  in  case  of 
an  actual  search. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gentleman  and  lady  continued 
to  advance,  directing  tlieu'  course  to  a  rustic  seat, 
which  still  enjoyed  the  sunbeams,  and  was  placed 
adjacent  to  the  tree  where  the  stranger  was  concealed. 

The  man  was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by 
sorrow  and  infirmity,  than  by  the  weight  of  years. 
He  wore  a  mourning  cloak,  over  a  dress  of  the  same 
melancholy  colour,  cut  in  that  picturesque  form  which 
Vandyck  has  rendered  immortal.  But  although  the 
dress  was  handsome,  it  was  put  on  and  worn  with  a 
carelessness  which  showed  the  mind  of  the  wearer  ill 
at  ease.  His  aged,  yet  still  handsome  countenance, 
had  the  same  air  of  consequence  which  distinguished 
his  dress  and  his  gait.  A  striking  lyart  of  his  appear- 
ance was  a  long  wliite  beard,  which  descended  far 
oyer  the  breast  of  his  slashed  doublet,  and  looked 
singular  from  its  contrast  in  colour  with  his  habit. 

The  young  lady,  by  whom  this  venerable  gentle- 
/nan  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  supported  as  they 
walked  arm  in  arm,  was  a  slight  and  sylph-like  form, 
with  a  person  so  delicately  made,  and  so  beautiful  in 
countenance,  that  it  seemed  the  earth  on  which  she 
walked  was  too  grossly  massive  a  support  for  a  crea- 
ture so  aerial.  But  mortal  beauty  must  share  human 
sorrows.  The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  being  showed 
tokens  of  tears ;  her  colour  was  heightened  as  she 
listened  to  her  aged  companion  ;  and  it  was  plain, 
from  his  melancholy  yet  displeased  look,  that  the  con- 
versation was  as  distressing  to  himself  as  to  her. 
When  they  sat  down  on  the  bench  we  have  mcn- 
tione(',  the  gentleman's  discourse  could  be  distinctly 
overheard  by  the  eaves-dropping  soldier,  but  the  an- 
swers of  the  young  lady  reached  his  ear  rather  less 
distinctly. 

.  "  It  is  not  to  be  endured  !"  said  the  old  man,  pas- 
sionately; "it  would  stir  up  a  paralytic  wretch  to 
start  up  a  soldier.  My  people  have  been  thinned,  I 
grant  you,  or  have  fallen  off' from  me  in  these  limes— 
'  owe  them  no  grudge  for  it,  poor  knaves;   what 


should  they  do  waiting  on  me,  when  the  pantry  h.HS 
no  bread  and  the  buttery  no  ale?  But  we  have  still 
about  us  some  rugged  foresters  of  the  old  Woodstock 
breed— old  as  myself  most  of  them— what  of  that? 
old  wood  seldom  warps  in  the  wetting; — I  will  hold 
out  the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
I  have  held  it  against  ten  times  the  strength  that  we 
hear  of  now." 

"Alas  !  mv  dear  father!"— said  the  young  lady,  in 
a  tone  which  seemed  to  intimate  his  proposal  oi  de- 
fence to  be  altogether  desperate. 

"And  why,  alas?"  said  the  gentleman,  angrily 
"is  it  because  I  shut  my  door  against  a  score  or  two 
of  these  blood-thirsty  hypocrites  V 

"  But  their  masters  can  as  easily  send  a  regiment  or 
an  army,  if  they  will,"  replied  the  lady;  "and  what 
good  would  your  present  defence  do,  excepting  to 
exasperate  them  to  your  utter  destruction  ?" 

"  Be  it  so,  Alice,"  replied  her  father  ;  "I  have  lived 
my  time,  and  beyond  it.  I  have  outlived  the  kindest 
and  most  princelike  of  masters.  What  do  I  do  on  the 
earth  since  the  dismal  thirtieth  of  January"?  The  par- 
ricide of  that  day  was  a  signal  to  all  true  servants  of 
Charles  Stewart  to  avenge  his  death,  or  die  as  soon 
after  as  they  could  find  a  worthy  opportunity !"_ 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  sir,"  said  Alice  Lee  ;  "  it  does 
not  become  your  gravity  and  your  worth  to  throw 
away  that  life  which  may  yet  he  of  service  to  your 
king  and  country,— it  will  not  and  cannot  always  be 
thus.  England  will  not  long  endure  the  rulers  which 
these  bad  times  have  assigned  her.  In  the  mean  while 
—[here  a  few  words  escaped  the  listener's  ears]— and 
beware  of  that  impatience,  which  makes  bad 
worse." 

"Worse?"  exclaimed  the  impatient  old  man, 
"  miat  can  be  worse?  Is  it  not  at  the  worst  already? 
Will  not  these  people  expel  us  from  the  only  shelter 
we  have  left — dilapidate  what  remains  of  royal  pro- 
perty under  my  charge — make  the  palace  pf  princes 
into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  then  wipe  their  mouths 
and  thank  God,  as  if  they  had  done  an  alms-deed?" 

"Still,"  said  his  daughter,  "  there  is  hope  behind, 
and  I  trust  the  King  is  ere  this  out  of  their  reach— 
We  have  reason  to  think  well  of  my  brother  Albert's 
safety." 

"Ay,  Albert!  there  again,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
tone  of  reproach  ;  "  had  it  not  been  for  thy  entreaties 
I  had  gone  to  Worcester  myself;  but  I  must  needs 
lie  here  like  a  worthless  hound  when  the  hunt  is  up, 
when  who  knows  what  service  I  might  have  sho'vn  1 
An  old  man's  head  is  sometimes  useful  when  his 
arrn  is  but  little  worth.  But  you  and  Albert  were  so 
desirous  that  he  should  go  alone — and  now,  who  can 
say  what  has  become  of  him  ?" 

Nay,  nay,  father,"  said  Alice,  "we  have  good  hope 
that  Albert  escaped  from  that  fatal  day  ;  young  Ad- 
nev  saw  him  a  mile  from  the  field." 

Young  Abney  lied,  I  believe,"  said  the  father,  in 
the  same  numour  of  contradiction — "  Young  Abney's 
tongue  seems  quicker  than  his  hands,  but  far  slower 
than  his  horse's  heels  when  he  leaves  the  roundheads 
behind  him.  I  would  rather  Albert's  dead  body  were 
laid  between  Charles  and  Cromwell,  than  hear  he  fled 
as  early  as  young  Abney." 

"My  dearest  father,"  said  the  young  lady,  weeping 
as  she  spoke,  "what  can  I  say  to  comfort  you  ?" 

"Comfort  me,  say'st  thou,  girl?  I  am  sick  of  com- 
fort—an  honourable  death,  with  the  ruins  of  Wood- 
stock for  my  monument,  were  the  only  comfort  to 
old  Henry  Lee.  Yes,  by  the  memory  of  my  fathers! 
I  will  make  good  the  Lodge  against  these  rebtjlious 
robbers." 

"Yet  be  ruled,  dearest  father,"  said  the  maiden, 
"  and  submit  to  that  which  we  cannot  gainsay.  My 
uncle  Everard" 

Here  the  old  man  caught  at  her  unfinished  word.s. 
"  Thy  uncle  Everard,  wench  I— Well,  get  on.— Whal 
of  thy  precious  and  loving  uncle  Everard  ?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  she  said,  "if  the  subject  displeases 
you." 

"Displeases  me?"  he  replied,  "why  should  it  ars- 
please  me?  or  if  it  did,  why  shouldst  thou,  o-  anv' 
one,  afl^ect  to  care  about  it?  W'hat  is  it  tha:  hath 
happened  of  late  years — what  is  it  cm  be  though t  Uj 
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Iiappen  that  astrologer  can  guess  at,  which  can  give  | 
oleasure  to  us?" 

"Fate,"  she  rcph'ed,  "  may  have  in  store  the  joyful 
restoration  of  our  banished  Prince." 

"Too  late  for  my  time,  Alice,"  said  the  knight;  "if 
there  be  such  a  white  page  in  the  heavenly  book,  it 
will  not  be  turned  until  long  after  my  day. — But  I  see 
thou  wouldst  escape  me. — In  a  word,  what  of  thy 
uncle  EverardT' 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "  God  knows  I  would  rather 
be  silent  for  ever,  than  speak  what  might,  as  you 
would  take  it,  add  to  your  present  distemperature." 

"Disteniperature  !"  said  her  father;  "Oh,  thou  art 
a  sweet-lipped  physician,  and  wouldst,  I  warrant  me, 
drop  naught  but  sweet  balm,  and  honey,  and  oil,  on 
my  distemperature — if  that  is  the  phrase  for  an  old 
man's  ailment,  when  he  is  well  nigh  heart-broken. — 
Once  more,  what  of  thy  uncle  EverardT' 

His  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  high  and  peevish 
tone  of  voice;  and  Alice  Lee  answered  her  father  in 
a  trembling  and  submissive  tone. 

"I  only  meant  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  well  assured 

that  my  uncle  Everard,  when  we  quit  this  place" 

"That  is  to  say,  when  we  are  kicked  out  of  it  by 
crop-eared  canting  villains  like  himself. — But  on  with 
thy  bountiful  uncle— what  M'ill  he  do?  will  he  give  us 
the  remains  of  his  worshipful  and  economical  house- 
keeping, the  fragments  of  a  thrice-sacked  capon 
•twice-a-week,  and  a  plentiful  fast  on  the  other  five 
days?— Will  he  give  us  beds  beside  his  half-starved 
nags,  and  put  them  under  a  short  allowance  of  straw, 
that  his  sister's  husband— that  I  should  have  called 
my  deceased  angel  by  such  a  name ! — and  his  sistei^'s 
daughter,  may  not  sleep  on  the  stones?  Or  will  he 
send  us  a  noble  each,  with  a  wariiing  to  make  it  last, 
for  he  had  never  known  the  ready-penny  so  hard  to 
come  by?  Or  what  else  will  your  uncle  Everard  do 
for  us  ?  Get  us  a  furlough  to  beg  ?  Why,  I  can  do 
that  without  him." 

"You  misconstrue  him  much."  answered  Alice, 
with  more  spirit  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed ; 
"  and  would  you  hut  question  your  own  heart,  you 
would  acknowledge — I  speak  with  reverence — that 
your  tongue  utters  what  your  better  judgment  would 
disown.  My  uncle  Everard  is  neither  a  miser  nor  a 
hypocrite,  neither  so  fond  of  the  goods  of  this  world 
that  he  would  not  supply  our  distresses  amply,  nor  so 
wedded  to  fanatical  opinions  as  to  exclude  charity 
for  other  sects  beside  his  own." 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  sect  with  him, 
I  doubt  not,  and  perhaps  with  ihee  too,  Alice,"  said  tlie 
knight.  "  What  is  a  Muggletonian,  or  a  Ranter,  or  a 
Brownist,  but  a  sectary?  and  thy  phrase  places  them 
■  all,  with  .lack  Presbyter  himself  on  the  same  footin? 
with  our  learned  prelates  and  religious  clergy  !  Such 
is  [he  cant  of  the  day  thou  livest  in,  and  why  shouldst 
ihou  not  talk  like  one  of  the  wise  virgins  and  psalm- 
singing  sisters,  since,  though  thou  hast  a  profane  old 
cavalier  for  a  father,  thou  art  own  niece  to  pious  uncle 
Everard  ?" 

"If  you  speak  thus,  my  dear  father,"  said  Alice, 
"what  can  I  answer  you?  Hear  me  but  one  patient 
word,  and  I  shall  have  discharged  my  uncle  Everard's 
commission." 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  commission  then  ?  Surely,  I  suspected 
so  much  from  the  beginning — nay,  have  some  sharp 
guess  touching  the  ambassador  also.— Come,  madam 
the  mediator,  do  your  errand,  and  you  shall  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  patience. 

"Then,  sir,"  replied  his  daughter,  "my  uncle  Eve- 
rard desires  you  would  be  courteous  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  come  here  to  sequestrate  the  parks  and 
the  property  ;  or,  at  least,  hecdfuUy  to  abstain  from  giv- 
ing them  obstacle  or  opposition  :  it  can,  lie  .«ays,  do  no 
good,  even  on  your  own  principles,  and  it  will  give  a 
prete.Kt  for  nroceeding against  you  as  one  in  the  worst 
degree  of  malignity,  which  he  thinks  may  otherwise 
DC  prevented.  Nay,  he  has  good  hope,  that  if  you 
follow  his  coimsel,  the  committee  may,  through  the 
interest  he  possesses,  ho  inclined  to  remove  the  so 
tiuestration  of  your  estate  on  a  moderate  fine.  Thus 
snys  my  uncle ;  and  having  communicated  liis  advice, 
]  have  no  occasion  to  urge  your  patience  with  farther 
argument." 


"It  IS  well  thou  dost  not,  Alice,"  answered  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  anger;  "for,  by 
the  blessed  Rood,  thos  hast  well  nigh  led  me  into  the 
heresy  of  thinking  thee  no  daughter  of  mine.— Ah  ! 
my  beloved  companion,  who  art  now  far  from  the 
sorrows  and  cares  of  this  weary  world,  couldst  thou 
have  thought  that  the  daughter  thou  didst  clasp  to 
thy  bosom,  would,  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Job.  become 
a  temptress  to  her  father  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and 
recommend  to  him  to  make  his  conscience  truckle  to 
his  interest,  and  to  be^  back  at  the  bloodv  hands  of 
his  master's,  and  perhaps  his  son's  murderers,  a 
wretched  remnant  of  the  royal  property  he  has  been 
robbed  of !— Why,  wench,  if  I  must  beg,  think'st  thou 
I  will  sue  to  those  who  have  made  me  a  mendicant  ? 
No.  I  will  never  show  my  gray  beard,  worn  in  sorrow 
for  my  sovereign's  death,  move  the  compassion  of 
some  proud  sequestrator,  who  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
parricides.  No.  If  Henry  Lee  must  sue  for  food,  it 
shall  be  of  soine  sound  loyalist  like  himself,  who, 
having  but  half  a  loaf  remaining,  will  not  neverthe- 
less refuse  to  share  it  with  him.  For  his  daughter, 
she  may  wander  her  own  way,  which  leads  her  to  a 
refuge  with  her  wealthy  roundhead  kinsfolk;  but  lei 
her  no  more  call  him  father,  whose  honest  indigence 
she  has  refused  to  share !" 

"You  do  me  injustice,  sir,"  answered  the  younj 
lady,  with  a  voice  animated  yet  faltering,  "cruel  in- 
justice. God  knows,  your  way  is  my  way,  though  it 
lead  to  ruin  and  beggary ;  and  while  you  tread  it,  my 
arm  shall  support  you  while  you  will  accept  an  aid  sc 
feeble." 

Tliou  word'st  me  girl,"  answered  the  old  cavalier, 
"thou  word'st  me,  as  Will  Shakspcare  says — thou 
speakest  of  lending  me  thy  arm  ;  but  thy  secret 
thought  is  thyself  to  hang  upon  Markham  Everard's." 

"My  father,  mv  father,"  answered  Alice,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  grief,  "  what  can  thus  have  altered  your  cloai 
judgment  and  kindly  heart  ?— Accursed  be  these  civil 
commotions  !  not  only  do  they  destroy  men's  bodies, 
but  they  pervert  their  souls ;  and  the  brave,  the 
noble,  the  generous,  become  suspicious,  harsh,  and 
mean!  Why  upbraid  me  with  JNIarkham  Everard? 
Have  I  seen  or  spoke  to  him  since  you  forbid  him  my 
company,  with  terms  less  kind— I'wili  speak  it  truly 
— than  was  due  even  to  the  relationship betwi.Kt  you? 
Why  think  I  would  sacrifice  to  that  young  man  my 
duty_  to  you?  Know,  that  were  I  capable  of  such 
criminal  weakness,  Markham  Everard  were  the  first 
to  despise  me  for  it." 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but  she  could 
not  hide  her  sobs,  nor  conceal  the  distress  they  inti- 
mated.   The  old  man  was  moved. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  what  to  think  of  it.  Thou 
seem'st  sincere,  and  wert  ever  a  good  and  kindly 
daughter — how  thou  hast  let  that  rebel  youth  creep 
into  thy  heart  I  wot  not :  perhaps  it  is  a  punishment 
on  me,  who  thought  the  loyalty  of  my  house  was  like 
iindefiied  ermine.  Yet  here  is  a  damned  spot,  and  on 
the  fairest  gem  of  all^my  own  dear  Alice.  But  do 
not  weep— we  have  enough  to  vex  us.  Where  is  it  that 
Shakspeare  hath  it : — 

'  Gentle  daughter, 

Give  even  way  unto  my  rouffh  nflairs  ; 
Put  you  not  on  tlie  temper  of  (lie  times, 
Nor  tie,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome.'" 

"I  am  glad,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "to  hear 
you  quote  vour  favourite  again,  sir.  Our  little  jara 
are  ever  well  nigh  ended  when  Shakspeare  comes  in 
play." 

His  book  was  the  closet-companion  of  my  blessed 
master,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee  ;  "after  the  Bible,  (with 
reverence  for  naming  them  together!)  he  felt  more 
comfort  in  it  than  in  any  other;  and  as  I  have  shared 
his  disease,  why,  it  is  natural  I  should  take  his  medi- 
cine. Albeit.  I  pretend  not  to  my  master's  art  ia 
explaining  the  dark  passages;  for  I  am  but  a  rude 
man,  and  rustically  brought  up  to  arms  and  hunting." 

"  You  have  seen  Shakspeare  yourself,  sir?''  said  iIm 
young  lady. 

"  Silly  wench,"  replied  the  knight,  "  he  died  when 
I  was  a  mere  child — thou  hast  heard  me  say  so  twenty 
times  ;  but  fliou  wouldst  lead  the  old  man  awny  from 
the  tender  subject.    Well,  though  I  am  not  blind,  I 
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can  phut  my  eyes  and  follow.  Ben  Johnson  I  knew, 
and  could  tt-ll  thee  many  a  tale  of  our  nioetintis  at  the 
Mermaid,  where,  if  there  was  much  wine,  there  was 
much  wit  also.  We  did  not  sit  blowing  tobacco  in 
each  othej-'s  faces,  and  turning  up  the  whites  of  our 
eyes  as  we  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  wine-pot.  Old 
Ben  adopted  me  as  one  of  his  sons  in  the  muses.  I 
have  shown  you,  have  I  not,  the  verses,  '  To  my  much 
beloved  son,  the  worshipful  SirHenry  Leeof  Ditchley, 
Knight  and  Baronet T  " 

"i  do  not  remember  them  at  present,  sir,"  replied 
Alice. 

"  I  fear  ye  lie,  wench,"  said  her  father ;  '  but  no 
matter— thou  canst  not  get  any  more  fooling  out  of 
me  just  now.  The  Evil  Spirit  hath  left  Saul  for  the 
present.  We  are  now  to  think  what  is  to  be  done 
about  leaving  W^oodstock— or  defending  it  7" 

"My  dearest  father,"  said  Alice,  "can  you  still 
nourisli  a  moment's  hope  of  making  good  the  place?" 
"I  know  not,  wench,"  replica  Sir  Henry;  "I 
would  fain  have  a  parting  blow  with  them,  'tis  cer- 
tain— and  who  knows  where  a  blessing  may  alight  ? 
But  then,  my  poor  knaves  that  must  take  part  with 
me  in  so  hopeless  a  quarrel — that  thought  hampers 
me,  I  confess." 

Oh,  let  it  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Alice;  "there  are 
soldiers  in  the  town,  and  there  are  three  regiments  at 
O.xford !" 

"Ah,  poor  O.xford  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  whose 
vacillating  state  of  mind  was  turned  by  a  word  to 
any  new  subject  that  was  suggested, — "  Seat  of 
learning  and  loyalty !  these  rude  soldiers  are  unfit 
inmates  for  thy  learned  halls  and  poetical  bowers; 
but  thy  pure  and  brilliant  lamp  shall  defy  the  foul 
breath  of  a  thousand  churls,  were  they  to  blow  at  it 
like  Boreas.  The  burning  bush  shall  not  be  con- 
sumed, even  by  the  heat  of  this  persecution." 

"True,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "and  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  recollect,  that  any  stirring  of  the  royalists  at  this 
unnropitious  moment  will  make  them  deal  yet  more 
iiarshiy  with  the  University,  which  they  consider  as 
being  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing  which  moves  for 
the  king  in  these  parts." 

"It  is  true,  wench,"  replied  the  knight;  "and 
small  cause  would  make  the  villains  sequestrate  the 
poor  remains  which  the  civil  wars  have  left  to  the 
colleges.  That,  and  the  risk  of  my  poor  fellows — 
Well ;  thou  hast  disarmed  me,  girl.  I  will  be  as  pa- 
tient and  calm  as  a  martyr." 

"Pray  God  you  keep  your  word,  sir!"  replied  his 
daughter;  "but  you  are  ever  so  much  moved  at  the 

sight  of  any  of  these  men,  that" 

Would  vou  make  a  child  of  me,  Alice?"  said  Sir 
Henry.  "Why,  know  you  not  that  I  can  look  upon 
.a  viper,  or  a  toad,  or  a  bunch  of  engendering  adders, 
without  any  worse  feeling  than  a  little  disgust?  and 
though  a  roundhead,  and  especially  a  red-coat,  are  in 
my  opinion  more  poisonous  than  vipers,  more  loath- 
some than  toads,  more  hateful  than  knotted  adders, 
yet  can  I  overcome  my  nature  so  far,  that  should  one 
of  them  appear  at  this  moment,  thyself  should  see 
how  civilly  I  would  entreat  him." 

As  lis  spoke,  the  military  preacher  abandoned  his 
leafy  screen,  and,  stalking  forward,  stood  une.xpect- 
«lly  before  the  old  cavalier,  who  stared  at  him,  as  if 
he  had  thought  his  expressions  had  actually  raised 
the  devil. 

"Who  art  thou?"  at  length  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a 
raised  and  angry  voice,  while  his  daughter  clung  to 
his  arm  in  terror,  little  confident  that  her  father's  pa- 
cific resolutions  would  abide  the  shock  of  this  unwel- 
come apparition. 

"I  am  one,"  replied  the  soldier,  "who  neither  fear 
nor  shame  to  call  myself  a  poor  day-labourer  in  the 
great  work  of  England— umph!— Ay,  a  simple  and 
emcere  upholder  of  the  good  old  cause." 

"And  what  the  devil  do  you  seek  here?"  said  the 
old  knight,  fiercely. 
"The  welcome  due  to  the  steward  of  the  Lords 
;      Commissioners,"  answered  the  soldier. 
.   '     "  Welcome  art  thou  as  salt  would  be  to  sore  eyes," 
'      Bald  the  cavalier ;  "  but  who  be  your  Commissioners, 
iinan?" 

The  soldier  with  little  courtesy  held  out  a  scroll, 
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which  Sir  Henry  took  from  him  betwixt  his  finger 
and  tluinil),  as  if  it  were  a  letter  from  a  pest-house, 
and  held  it  at  as  much  distance. from  his  eyes,  as  his 
purpose  of  reading  it  would  permit.  He  then  read 
aloud,  and  as  he  named  the  parties  one  by  one,  he 
added  a  short  commentary  on  each  name,  addressed, 
indeed,  to  Alice,  but  in  such  a  tone  as  showed  he 
cared  not  for  its  being  h(;ard  by  the  soldier. 

^^  Desboroztgh-^the  ploughman  Desborough — as 
grovelling  a  clown  as  is  in  England— a  fellow  that 
would  be  best  at  home,  like  an  ancient  Scythian, 
under  the  tilt  of  a  vvagon— d — n  him.  Harrison,  a 
bloody-minded,  ranting  enthusiast,  who  read  the 
Bible  to  such  purpose,  that  he  never  lacked  a  text  to 
justify  a  murder— d—n  him  too.  Blctson—a  true- 
blue  Commonwealth's  man,  one  of  Harrison's  Rota 
Club,  with  his  noddle  full  of  newfangled  notions 
about  government,  the  clearest  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  the  tail  upon  the  head  :  a  fellow  who  leaves 
you  the  statutes  and  law  of  Old  England,  to  prate  of 
Rome  and  Greece— sees  the  Areopagus  in  Westmin- 
ster-Hall, and  takes  old  Noll  for  a  Roman  Consul— 
Adad,  he  is  like  to  prove  a  dictator  amongst  them  in- 
stead.   Never  mind — d — n  Bletson  too." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  willinglv  be 
civil,  but  it  consists  not  with  my  duty  to  hear  these 
godly  men,  in  whose  service  I  am,  spoken  of  after 
this  irreverent  and  unbecoming  fashion.  And  albeit 
I  know  that  you  malignants  think  you  have  a  righ 
to  make  free  with  that  damnation,  which  you  seem 
to  use  as  your  own  portion,  yet  it  is  superfluous  to 
invoke  it  against  others,  who  have  better  hopes  in 
their  thoughts,  and  better  words  in  their  mouths." 

"Thou  art  but  a  canting  varlet,"  replied  the  knight  • 
"and  yet  thou  art  right  in  some  sense — for  it  is  super- 
fluous to  curse  men  who  already  are  damned  as  black 
as  the  smoke  of  hell  itself." 

"I  prithee  forbear,"  continued  the  soldier,  "for  man 
ners'  sake,  if  not  for  conscience — grisly  oaths  suit  ill 
with  gray  beards." 

"  Nay,  that  is  truth,  if  the  devil  spoke  it,"  said  the 
knight ;  "  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  can  follow  good 
counsel,  though  old  Nick  gives  it.  And  so,  friend, 
touching  these  same  Commissioners,  bear  them  this 
message  ;  that  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  keeper  of  Woodstock 
Park,  with  right  of  waif  and  stray,  vert  and  venison, 
as  complete  as  any  of  them  have  to  their  estate — that 
is,  if  thev  possess  any  estate  but  what  they  have  gained 
bv  plundering  honest  men.  Nevertheless,  he  will  give 
place  to  those  who  have  made  their  might  their  right, 
and  will  not  expose  the  lives  of  good  and  true  men, 
where  the  odds  are  so  much  against  them.  And  he 
protests  that  he  makes  this  surrender,  neither  as  ac- 
knowledging of  these  so  termed  Commissioners,  nor 
as  for  his  own  individual  part  fearing  their  force,  but 
purely  to  avoid  the  loss  of  English  blood,  of  which  sc 
much  hath  been  spilt  in  these  late  times." 

"It  is  well  spoken,"  said  the  steward  of  the  Com 
missioners;  "and  therefore,  I  pray  you,  let  us  walk 
together  into  the  house,  that  thou  mayst  deliver  up 
unto  me  the  vessels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
belonging  unto  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  who  committed 
them  to  thy  keeping." 

"What  vessels?"  exclaimed  the  fieiy  old  knight; 
"and  belonging  to  whom?  Unbapiized  dog,  speak 
civil  of  the  MarFyr  in  my  presence,  or  I  will  -jo  a  deed 
misbecoming  of  me  on  ihat  caititt  corpse  of  ^..nt,;"  — 
And  shaking  his  daughter  from  his  right  arm,  the  old 
man  laid  his  hand  on  his  rapier. 

His  antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  temper 
completely,  and  waving  his  hand  to  add  impression 
to  his  speech,  he  said,  with  a  calmness  which  aggra- 
vated Sir  Henry's  wrath.  "Nay,  good  friend,  I  prithee 
be  still,  and  brawl  not— it  becomes  not  gray  hairs  and 
feeble  arms  to  rail  and  rant  like  drunkards.  Put  mc 
not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own  defence, 
but  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Seest  thou  not  thai 
the  Lord  hath  decided  this  great  controversy  in  favour 
of  us  and  ours,  against  thee  and  thine?  Wherefore 
render  up  thv  stewardship  peacefully,  and  deliver  up 
to  me  the  chattels  of  the  Man,  Charles  Stewart." 

"Padence  is  a  good  nag,  but  she  will  bolt,"  said  the 
knight,  unable  longer  torein  in  his  wrath.  He  plucked 
his'sheathed  rapier  from  his  side,  struck  the  soldit-ra 
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severe  blow  with  it,  and  instnntlj^  diawin;?  it,  and^ 
tliK'wing  the  scabbard  over  tiie  trees,  placed  hiinsclf 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  with  his  sword's  point  within 
half  a  yard  of  the  steward's  body.  The  latter  stepped 
back  with  activity,  threw  his  long  cloak  from  his 
fjlioulders,  and  drawing  his  long  tuck,  stood  upon  his 
j^uard.  _  The  swords  clashed  smartly  together,  while 
.Alice,  in  her  terror,  screamed  wildly  for  assistance. 
Rut  liic  combat  was  of  short  duration.  The  old  cava- 
lier had  attacked  a  man  as  cunning  of  fence  as  he 
Inmself,  or  a  little  more  so,  and  possessing  all  the 
strength  and  activity  of  which  time  had  deprived  Sir 
Henry,  and  the  calmness  which  the  other  had  lost  in 
fiis  passion.  They  had  scarce  exchanged  three  passes 
ere  the  sword  of  the  knight  flev/  up  in  the  air,  as  if  it 
had  gone  in  search  of  the  scabbard ;  and,  burning 
with  shame  and  anger.  Sir  Henry  stood  disarmed,  at 
the  mercy  of  his  antagonist.  The  republican  showed 
no  purpose  of  abusing  his  victory;  nor  did  he,  eithsr 
durmg  the  combat,  or  after  the  victory  was  won,  in 
any  respect  alter  the  sour  and  grave  composure  which 
reigned  upon  his  countenance — a  conibat  of  life  and 
death  seemed  to  him  a  thing  as  fainiliar,  and  as  little 
to  be  feared,  as  an  ordinary  bout  with  foils. 

"  Thou  art  delivered  into  my  hands,"  he  said,  "  and 
by  the  law  of  arms  I  might  smite  thee  under  the  fifth 
rib,  even  as  Asahel  was  struck  dead  by  Abner,  the  son 
of  IN'er,  as  he  followed  the  chase  on  the  hillof  Ammah, 
that  lieth  before  Giah,  in  the  wayof  tlie  wilderness  of 
Gibeon;  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  thy  remaining 
drops  of  blood.  True  it  is,  thou  art  the  captive  of  my 
sword  and  of  my  spear ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  there 
may  be  a  turning  from  thine  evil  ways,  and  a  return- 
ing to  those  which  are  good,  if  the  Lord  enlarge  thy 
date  for  repentance  and  amendment,  wherefore  should 
it  be  shortened  by  a  poor  sinful  mortal,  who  is,  speak- 
ing truly,  but  thy  fellow  worm  ?" 

Sir  Henry  Lee  remained  still  confused,  and  unable 
to  answer,  when  there  arrived  a  fourth  person,  whom 
the  cries  of  Alice  had  summoned  to  tiie  spot.  This 
was  Joceline  Joliffe,  one  of  the  under-keepers  of  the 
walk,  who,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  brandished  ids 
quarterstafTJ  a  weapon  from  which  he  never  parted, 
and  having  made  it  describe  the  figure  of  eight  in  a 
flourisii  through  the  air,  would  have  lirouglu  it  down 
with  a  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  steward,  had 
not  Sir  Henry  interposed. 

"We  nmst  trail  bats  now,  Joceline— our  time  of 
shouldering  them  is  past.  It  skills  not  striving  against 
the  stream — the  devil  rules  the  roast,  and  makes  our 
slaves  our  tutors." 

At  this  moment  another  au.xiliary  rushed  out  of  the 
thicket  to_  the  knight's  assistance.  It  was  a  large 
wolf-dog,  in  strength  a  mastillf^  in  form  and  almost 
in  fleetness  a  greyhound.  Bevis  was  tlie  noblest  of 
the  kin  J  which  ever  pulled  down  a  stag,  tawny-colour- 
ed '!K.e  a  lion,  with  a  black  muzzle  and  black  feet.  Just 
euged  with  a  line  uf  white  round  the  toes.  He  was 
as  tractable  as  he  was  strong  and  bold.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  rush  upon  the  soldier,  the  words,  "Peace, 
Bevis !"  from  Si<-  Henry,  converted  tlie  lion  into  a 
lamb,  and,  instead  of  pulling  the  soldier  down,  he 
walked  round  and  round,  and  snuffed,  as  if  usin"  all 
h«  sagacity  to  discover  who  the  stranger  coula  be, 
towards  whom,  though  of  so  questionable  an  appear- 
ance, he  was  onjoinid  forbearance.  Ai.parently  he 
was  satisfied,  for  he!..iid  aside  his  doubtful  and  threat- 
ening demonstrations,  lowered  his  ears,  smoothed 
down  his  bristles,  and  wagged  his  tail. 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  great  resi)ect  lor  the  sagacity 
of  his  favouriie,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Alice,  "Bevis 
is  of  thy  opinion,  and  counsels  submission.  There  is 
the  finger  of  Heaven  in  this  to  punish  the  pride,  ever 
the  fault  of  our  liouse. — Friend,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  soldier,  "thou  hast  given  tiie  finishing 
touch  U  a  lesson,  which  ten  years  of  constant  mis- 
tbrtunf,  have  been  unable  fully  to  teach  me.  Thou 
hast  distinctly  shown  me  the  folly  of  thinking  that  a 
good  cause  can  s'..-"ngihen  a  weak  arm.  God  forgive 
me  for  the  thought,  but  I  could  almost  turn  intidel, 
and  believe  that  Heaven'.>  blessing  goes  ever  with  the 
longest  sword  ;  but  it  will  not  be  alwavs  thus.  God 
^nows  his  time.— Reach  me  my  Toledo,  Joceline, 
vnnder  't  lies ;  and  'he  scabbard,  see  where  it  hangs 


on  the  tree. — Do  not  pul!  at  my  cloak,  Alice,  and  look 
so  miserably  frightened;  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  be- 
take me  to  brigiit  steel  again,  I  promise  thee. — For 
thee,  good  fellow,  I  thank  thee,  and  will  make  way 
for  thy  masters  without  farther  dispute  or  ceremony. 
Joceline  JolifTe  is  nearer  thy  degree  than  I  am,  and 
will  make  surrender  to  thee  of  the  Lodge  and  house- 
hold stufT.- Withhold  nothing,  Joliffe— let  them  have 
all.  For  me,  I  will  never  cross  the  threshold  again — 
but  where  to  rest  for  a  night  1  I  would  trouble  no  one 
in  Woodstock — hum — ay — it  shall  be  so.  Alice  and 
I,  Joceline,  ^yill  go  down  to  thy  hut  by  Rosamond's 
VVell ;  we  will  borrow  the  shelter  of  thy  roof  for  om 
night  at  least;  thou  wilt  give  us  welcome,  wilt  thou 
not?— How  now — a  clouded  brow?" 

Joceline  certainlv  looked  embarrassed,  directed  firs' 
a  glance  to  Alice,  then  looked  to  heaven,  then  to  earth, 
and  last  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  horizon,  and  then 
murmured  out,  "Certainly— without  question — might 
he  but  run  down  to  put  the  house  in  order." 

"Order  enough — order  enough — for  those  that  may 
soon  be  glad  of  clean  straw  in  a  barn,"  said  the 
knight;  "but  if  thou  hast  an  ill-will  to  harbour  any 
obnoxious  or  malignant  persons,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
never  shame  to  speak  it  out,  man.  'Tis  true,  I  took 
thee  up  when  thou  wert  but  a  ragged  Robin,*  made  a 
keeper  of  thee,  and  so  forth.  What  of  that?  Sailors 
think  no  longer  of  the  wind  than  when  it  forwards 
them  on  the  voyage— thy  betters  turn  with  the  tide, 
why  should  not  such  a  poor  knave  as  thou  ?" 

"God  pardon  your  honour  for  your  harsh  judg- 
ment !"  said  JolifTe.  "The  hut  is  yours,  such  as  it  is, 
and  should  be  were  it  a  king's  palace,  as  I  v.dsh  it 
were,  even  for  your  honour's  sake,  and  Mistress 
Alice's — only  I  could  wish  your  honour  would  con- 
descend to  let  me  step  down  before,  in  case  any 
neighbour  be  there — or— or— just  to  put  matters  some- 
thing into  order  for  Blistress  Alice  and  your  honour — 
just  to  make  things  something  seemly  and  shapely." 

"Not  a  whit  necessary,"  said  the  knigh.t;  while 
Alice  had  much  trouble  in  concealing  her  agitation. 
"If  thy  matters  are  unseemly,  thev  are  fitter  for  a  de- 
feated knight— if  they  are  unshapely,  why,  thelikerto 
the  rest  of  a  world,  whicTi  is  all  unshaped.  Go  thou 
with  that  man. — What  is  thy  name,  friend?" 

"  Joseph  Tomkins  is  my  name  in  the  liesh,"  said 
the  Steward.  "Men  call  me  honest  Joe,  and  Trusty 
Tomkins." 

"If  thou  hast  deserved  such  names,  considering 
\yhat  trade  thou  hast  driven,  thou  art  a  jewel  in- 
deed," said  the  knight;  "yet  if  thou  hast  not,  nevei 
blush  for  the  matter,  Joseph,  for  if  thou  art  not  in 
truth  honest,  thou  hast  all  the  better  chance  to  keep 
the  fame  of  it — the  title  and  the  thing  itself  have  long 
walked  separate  vvays.  Farewell  to  thee, — and  fare- 
well to  fair  Woodstock  !" 

So  saying,  the  old  knight  turned  round,  and.  pulling 
his  daughter's  arm  through  his  own,  they  walked  on- 
ward into  the  forest,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  were  introduced  to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  III 

Now,  ye  wild  blades,  tlint  mnke  loose  inns  your  stagey 
To  vapour  forth  tlie  acl.f  of  this  .-iad  a;re. 
Stout  I'klsehill  tiiht.  the  Newberric?  and  the  West, 
And  northern  elaslies,  where  you  still  fought  best; 
Your  sfraiice  eseapes,  your  dan^'ors  void  oi'  fear, 
Svhen  bullets  flew  between  the  head  and  ear, 
^Vhether  you  fought  by  Daiiime  or  the  Spirit, 
Of  you  I  Bpealc. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jtmes. 

Joseph  Tomkins  and  JolifTe  the  keeper  remained  foi 
some  time  in  silence,  as  they  stood  together  looking 
along  the  path  in  which  the  figures  of  the  Knight  of 
Ditchley  and  pretty  Mistress  Alice  had  disappeared 
behind  the  trees.  They  then  gazed  on  each  other  in 
doubt,  as  men  who  scarce  knew  whether  they  stood 
on  hostile  or  on  friendly  terms  together,  and  were  at 
a  loss  how  to  open  a  conversation.  They  heard  the 
knight's  whistle  summon  Bevis ;  but  though  thegood 
hound  turned  his  head  and  pricked  his  cars  at  tha 

*  Tlie  keeper's  followers  in  the  New  Forest  are  called  ia 
popular  lani'ua^c  ra?ffcd  Robbins. 
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sound,  yet  he  dm  not  obov  the  call,  but  continued  to 
snuff  around  Joseph  Tonikins's  clonk. 

"  Thou  art  a  rare  one,  I  fear  me,"  said  the  keeper. 
lookina;  to  his  new  acquaintance.  "I  have  heard  of 
men  who  have  charms  to  steal  both  dogs  and  deer." 
"Trouble  not  tiivself  about  my  qualities,  friend," 
said  Joseph  Tomkihs,  "  but  bethink  thee  of  doing  thy 
master's  bidding." 

Joceline  did  not  immediately  answer,  hut  at  length, 
as  if  in  sign  of  truce,  stuck  the  end  of  his  quarterstatf 
upright  in  the  groimd,  and  leant  upon  it  as  he  said 
eriitfiy,— ■'  So,  my  tough  old  knight  and  you  were  at 
crawn  bilbo,  by  way  of  afternoon  service,  sir  preacher 
— Well  for  you  I  came  not  up  till  the  blades  were 
done  jingling,  or  I  had  rung  even-song  upon  your 
pate." 

The  Independent  smiled  srimly  as  he  replied,  "  Nay, 
friend,  it  is  well  for  thyself,  for  never  should  sexton 
have  been  betler  paid  for  the  knell  he  tolled.  Never- 
theless, why  should  there  be  war  bctwi.Kt  us,  or  my 
hand  be  against  thee?  Thou  art  bnt  a  poor  knave, 
doing  thy  master's  order,  nor  have  I  any  desire  that 
my  own  blood  or  thine  should  be  shed  touching  this 
matter  Thou  art,  I  understand,  to  give  nie  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Palace  of  Woodstock,  so  called— 
though  there  is  now  no  palace  in  England,  no,  nor 
shall  be  m  the  days  thai  come  after,  until  we  shall 
enter  the  palace  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  reign 
of  the  Saints  shall  commence  on  earth." 

"Pretty  well  begun  already,  friend  Tomkins,"  said 
the  keeper ;  "you  are  little  short  of  being  kings  al- 
ready upon  the  matter  as  it  now  stands ;  and  for  your 
Jerusalem  I  wot  not,  but  Woodstock  is  a  pretty  nest- 
egg  to  begin  .with. — Well,  will  you  shog — will  you  on 
— will  you  take  sasine  and  livery?— you  heard  my 
orders." 

"Umph — I  know  not,"  said  Tomkins.  "I  must 
beware  of  ambuscades,  and  I  am  alone  here.  More- 
over it  IS  the  High  Thanksgiving  appointed  by  Par- 
liament, and  owned  to  by  the  army — also  the  old  man 
and  the  young  woman  may  want  to  recover  some  of 
their  clothes  and  personal  property,  and  I  would  not 
that  they  were  balked  on  my  account.  Wherefore, 
if  thou  wilt  deliver  me  possession  to-moiTow  morn- 
ing, it  shall  be  done  in  personal  presence  of  my  own 
followers,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  man  the  IMayor,  so 
that  tiie  transfer  may  be  made  before  witnesses; 
whereas,  were  there  none  with  us  but  thou  to  deliver, 
and  1  to  take  possession,  the  men  of  Belial  might  say. 
Go  to.  Trusty  Tomkins  hath  been  an  Edomite— 
Honest  Joe  hath  been  as  an  Ishmaelite,  rising  up  early 
■  and  dividing  the  spoil  with  them  that  served  the  Man 
—yea,  they  that  wore  beards  and  green  jerkins,  as  in 
remembrance  of  the  Man  and  of  his  government." 

Joceline  fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  upon  the  soldier 
as  he  spoke,  as  if  in  design  to  discover  whether  there 
was  fair  play  in  his  mind  or  not.  He  then  applied  his 
five  fingers  to  scratch  a  large  shock  head  of  hair,  as 
if  that  operation  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  come 
to  a  conclusion.  "  This  is  all  fair  sounding;  brother," 
said  he  ;  "  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  there  are  some  silver 
mugs,  and  platters,  and  fiagons,  and  so  forth,  in  yon- 
der house,  which  have  survived  the  general  sweep 
that  sent  all  our  plate  to  the  smelting-pot,  to  put  our 
knight's  troop  on  horseback.  Now,  if  thou  lakest 
not  the.se  otf  my  hand,  I  may  come  to  trouble,  since 
it  may  be  thought  I  have  minlshed  their  numbers. — 

Whereas,  I  being  as  honest  a  fellow"-; 

"  As  ever  stole  venison,"  said  Tomkins — "  nay,  I  do 
owe  thee  an  interruption." 

"Go  to,  then,''  replied  the  keeper;  "if  a  stag  may 
bave  come  to  mischance  in  my  walk,  it  was  no  way 
in  the  course  of  dishonesty,  but  merely  to  keep  my 
old  dame's  pan  fi"om  rusting;  but  for  silver  porrin- 
gers, tankards,  and  such  like,  I  would  as  soon  have 
drunk  the  melted  silver,  as  stolen  the  vessel  niade  out 
of  it.  So  that  I  would  not  wish  blame  or  suspicion  fell 
on  me  in  this  matter.  And  therefore,  if  you  will  have 
the  things  rendered  even  now, — why  so — and  if  not, 
hold  me  blameless." 

"Ay,  truly?"  said  Tomkins;  "and  who  is  to  hold 

me  blameless,  if  they  should  see  cause  to  think  any 

thing  minished  ?    Not  the  right  worshipful  Commis- 

noners,  to  whom  the  property  of  the  estate  is  as  their 
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own  ;  therefore,  as  thou  sajf'st,  we  must  walk  warily 
in  the  matter.  To  lock  up  the  house  and  leave  it, 
were  but  the  work  of  simple  ones.  What  say'st  thou 
to  spend  the  night  there,  and  then  nothing  can  be 
touched  without  the  knowledge  of  us  both?" 

"Why,  concerning  that,"  answered  the  keeper,  "I 
should  be  at  mv  hut  to  make  matters  somewhat  con- 
formable for  the  old  knight  and  Mistress  Alice,  for 
my  old  dame  Joan  is  something  dunny,  and  w  11 
scarce  know  how  to  manage — and  yet,  to  speak  the 
truth,  by  the  mass  I  would  rather  not  see  Sir  Henry 
to-night,  since  what  has  happened  to-day  hath  roused 
his  spleen,  and  it  is  a  pei  adventure  he  may  have  met 
something  at  the  hitt  which  will  scarce  tenn  to  coolit." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Tomkins,  "that,  being  a  gen- 
tleman of  sucli  grave  and  goodly  presence,  he  should 
be  such  a  malignant  cavalier,  and  that  he  should,  like 
the  rest  of  that  generation  of  vipers,  have  clothed 
himself  with  curses  as  with  a  garment." 

"Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tough  old  knight 
hath  a  habit  of  swearing,"  said  the  keeper,  grinning 
at  a  pun,  which  has  been  repeated  since  his  time; 
"but  who  can  help  it?  it  comes  of  use  and  wont. 
Were  you  now,  in  your  bodily  self,  to  light  suddenly  on 
a  Maypole,  with  all  the  blithe  morris-dancers  pranc- 
ing around  it  to  the  merry  pipe  and  tabor,  with  bells 
jingling,  ribands  iluttering,  lads  frisking  and  laugh- 
ing, lasses  leaping  till  you  might  see  where  the  scar- 
let garter  fastened  the  light-blue  hose,  I  think  some 
feeling,  resembling  either  natural  sociality,  or  old  use 
and' wont,  would  get  the  better,  friend,  even  of  thy 
gravity,  and  thou  wouldst  fling  thy  cuckoldy  steeple- 
hat  one  way,  and  that  blood-thirsty  long  sword  ano- 
ther, and  trip,  like  the  noodles  of  Hogs-Norton,  when 
the  pigs  play  on  the  organ." 

The  Independent  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  keep- 
er, and  replied,  "How  now,  Mr.  Green  Jerkin?  what 
language  is  this  to  one  whose  hand  is  at  the  plough? 
I  advise  thee  to  put  curb  on  thy  tongue,  lest  thy  ribs 
pav  the  forfeit." 

''Nay,  do  not  take  the  high  tone  with  me, brother." 
answered  Joceline ;  "  remember  thou  hast  not  the  old 
knight  of  sixty-five  to  deal  with,  but  a  fellow  as  bit- 
ter and  prompt  as  thyself^it  may  be  a  little  more  so 
younger,  at  all  events — and  prithee,  why  shouldst 
thou  take  such  umbrage  at  a  ]\Iaypole  ?  I  would 
thou  hadst  known  one  Phil  Hazeldine  of  these  parts 
—He  was  the  best  morris-dancer  betwixt  Oxford  and 
Burford." 

"The  more  shame  to  him,"  answered  the  Inde- 
pendent; "and  I  trust  he  has  seen  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  made  himself  (as,  if  a  man  of  action,  he 
easily  might)  fit  for  better  company  than  wood- 
hunters,  deer-stealers.  Maid  Marions,  swash-buck- 
lers, deboshed  revellers,  bloody  brawlers,  maskers 
and  munmiers,  lewd  men  and  li'^'nt  women,  fools 
and  fiddlers,  and  carnal  self-pleasersc^  every  descrip- 
tion." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  keeper,  "you  are  out  C*"  breath 
in  time ;  for  here  we  stand  before  the  famous  May- 
pole of  Woodstock." 


They  paused  in  an  open  space  of  meado'.v-]aT\:l, 
'  ully  skirted  by  large  oaks  and  sycamore.e,  one 
of  which,  as  king  of  the  forest,  stood  a  little  detached 


from  the  rest,  as  if  scorning  the  vicinity  of  any  rival. 
It  was  scathed  and  gnarled  in  the  branches,  but  the 
immense  trunk  still  showed  to  what  gigantic  size  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  can  attain  in  the  groves  of 
merry  England. 

"That  IS  called  the  King's  oak,"  said  Joceline; 
"  the  oldest  men  of  Woodstock  know  not  how  old  it 
is ;  thev  say  Henry  used  to  sit  under  it  with  fair  Ro- 
samond, and  see  the  lasses  dance,  and  the  lads  of  the 
village  run  races,  and  wrestle  for  belts  or  bonnets." 

"I  nothing  doubt  it,  friend,"  said  Tomkins;  'a 
tyrant  and  alharlot  were  fitting  patron  and  patroness 
for  such  vanities." 

"  Thou  mayst  say  thysay,  friend," replied  thekeepcj. 
"so  thou  lettest  me  say  mine.  There  stands  the 
Maj^iole,  as  thou  seest,  half  a  flight-shot  from  tlie 
King's  Oak  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow.  The  King 
gave  ten  shillings  from  the  customs  of  Woodstock  to 
make  a  new  one  yearly,  besides  a  tree  fitted  for  thi 
purpose  out  of  the  forest.  Now  it  is  wanted  aitd 
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withered,  and  Iwnsted,  like  a  wasted  brier-rod.  The 
preen,  too,  used  to  be  ciose-shaved,  and  rolled  till  it 
was  smooth  as  a  velvet  mantle— now  it  is  rough  and 
♦ivergiown." 

"  Well,  well,  friend  Joceline."  said  the  Independ- 
ent, "but  where  was  the  edification  of  all  this — 
what  use  of  doctrine  could  be  derived  from  a  pipe  and 
tabor  1  or  was  there  ever  aught  like  wisdom  in  a  bag- 
U'Pe  ?" 

"  You  may  ask  better  scholars  that,"  said  Joce- 
.ine;  "but  methinks  men  cannot  be  always  grave 
and  with  the  hat  over  their  brow.  A  young  maiden 
will  laugh  as  a  tender  flower  will  blow— ay,  and  a  lad 
will  like  her  the  better  for  it;  just  as  the  same  blithe 
Spring  that  makes  the  young  birds  whistle,  bids  the 
blithe  fa  wns  skip.  There  have  come  worse  days  since 
the  jolly  old  times  have  gone  by : — I  tell  thee,  that  in 
the  holyd'ays  which  you,  iMr.  Longsvyord,  have  put 
down,  I  have  seen  this  greensward  alive  with  merry 
maidens  and  manly  fellows.  The  good  old  rector 
himself  thought  it  was  no  sin  to  come  for  a  while  and 
look  on,  and  his  goodly  cassock  and  scarf  kept  us  all 
in  good  order,  and  taught  us  to  limit  our  mirth  with- 
in the  bounds  of  discretion.  \ye  might,  it  may  be, 
crack  a  broad  jest,  orpbdge  a  friendly  cup  a  turn  too 
often,  but  it  was  in  mirth  and  good  neighbourhood — 
Av,  and  if  there  was  a  bout  at  single-stick,  or  a  belly- 
ful of  boxing,  it  was  all  for  love  and  kindness:  and 
better  a  few  dry  blows  in  drink,  than  the  blooay  do- 
ings we  have  had  in  sober  earnest,  since  the  presby- 
ter's can  got  above  the  bishop's  mitre,  and  we  ex- 
changed our  goodly  rectors  and  learned  doctors, 
whose  sermons  were  all  bolstered  up  with  as  much 
Greek  and  Latin  as  might  have  confounded  the  devil 
himself,  for  weavers  and  cobblers,  and  such  other 
pulpit  volunteers,  as — as  we  heard  this  morning — It 
will  out." 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  with  patience, 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  "I  quarrel  not  with 
thee  for  nauseating  my  doctrine.  If  thine  ear  is  so 
riuch  tickled  with  tabor  tunes  and  morris  tripping, 
tmly  It  is  not  likely  thou  shouldst  find  pleasant  savour 
in  more  wholesome  and  sober  food.— But  let  us  to 
the  Lodge,  that  we  may  go  about  our  business  there 
before  the  sun  sets." 

"Troth,  and  that  may  be  advisable  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  for  there  have  been 
tales  about  the  Lodge  \yhich  have  made  men  afeard 
to  harbour  there  after  nightfall." 

"  Were  not  yon  old  knight,  and  yonder  damsel  his 
daughter,  wont  to  dwell  there?"  said  the  Independent. 
"My  information  said  so." 

"Ay,  truly  did  they,"  said  Joceline;  "and  while 
they  kept  a  jolly  household,  all  went  well  enough ; 
for  nothing  banishes  fear  like  good  ale.  But  after 
the  best  of  our  men  went  to  the  wars,  and  were  slain 
at  IVaseby  fight,  they  who  were  left  found  the  Lodge 
more  lonesonie,  and  the  old  knight  has  been  much 
deserted  of  his  servants : — marry,  it  might  be,  that  he 
has  lacked  silver  of  late  to  pay  groom  and  lackey." 

"  A  potential  reason  for  the  diminution  of  a  house- 
hold," said  the  soldier. 

"Right,  sir,  even  so,"  replied  the  keeper.  "They 
spoke  of  steps  in  the  great  gallery,  heard  by  dead  of 
the  night,  and  voices  that  whispered  at  noon  in  the 
matted  chambers;  and  the  servants  pretended  that 
these  things  scared  them  away;  but  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, when  3Iartinmas  and  Whitsuntide  came  round 
without  a  penny-fee,  the  old  blue-bottles  of  serving- 
men  began  to  think  of  creeping  elsewhere  before  the 
r'rost  chilled  them — Xo  devil  so  frightful  as  that  which 
dances  in  the  pocket  where  there  is  no  cross  to  keep 
ir.m  out. 

"You  were  reduced,  then,  to  a  petty  household?" 
said  the  Independent. 

"  Ay,  marry,  were  we,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  we  kept 
some  half-score  together,  what  with  blue-bottles  in 
the  Lodge,  what  with  green  caterpillars  of  the  chase, 
like  iiim  who  is  yours  to  command ;  \ye  stuck  together 
nil  we  found  a  call  to  take  a  morning's  ride  some- 
yi-here  or  other." 
"To  the  town  of  Worcester,"  said  the  soldier, 
vi'hore  you  were  crushed  like  vermin  and  palmer 
"orias  as  you  are?" 


I  ^^  "You  may  say  your  pleasure,"  replied  the  keeper  j 
1  "I'll  never  contradict  a  man  who  has  got  my  head 
under  his  belt.    Our  backs  are  at  the  wall,  or  you 
would  not  be  here." 

"Nay,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  "  thou  riskesl 
nothing  by  thy  freedom  and  trust  in  me.  I  can  be 
bon  cainarado  to  a  good  soldier,  although  I  have 
striven  with  him  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun. — 
But  here  we  are  in  front  of  the  Lodge." 

They  stood  accordingly  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic 
building,  irregularly  constructed,  and  at  different  times, 
as  the  humour  of  the  English  monarchs  led  them  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  Woodstock  Chase,  and  to  make 
such  improvements  for  their  own  accommodation  as 
the  increasing  lu.xury  of  each  age  required.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  structure  had  been  named  by  tradi- 
tion Fair  Rosamond's  Tower;  it  was  a  small  turret 
of  great  height,  with  narrow  windows,  and  walls  of 
massive  thickness.  The  tower  had  no  opening  to 
the  ground,  or  means  of  descending,  a  great  part  of 
the  lower  portion  being  solid  mason-work.  It  was 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  accessible  only  by  a 
sort  of  small  drawbridge,  which  might  be  dropped  at 
pleasure  from  a  little  portal  near  the  summit  of  the 
turret,  to  the  battlements  of  another  tower  of  the 
same  construction,  but  twenty  feet  lower,  and  con- 
taining onh'a  winding  staircase,  called  in  Woodstock 
Love's  Ladder;  because  it  is  said,  that  by  ascending 
this  staircase  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  then  mak- 
ing use  of  the  drawbridge,  Henry  obtained  access  to  the 
chamber  of  his  paramour. 

This  tradition  had  been  keenly  impugned  by  Dr. 
Rocheclifie,  the  former  rector  of  Woodstock,  wha 
insisted,  that  what  was  called  Rosamond's  Tower, 
was  merely  an  interior  keep,  or  citadel,  to  which  the 
lord  or  warden  of  the  castle  might  retreat,  when 
other  points  of  safety  failed  him;  and  either  pro- 
tract his  defence,  or  at  the  worst,  stipulate  for  rea- 
sonable terms  of  surrender.  The  people  of  Wood- 
stock, jealous  of  their  ancient  traditions,  did  not 
relish  this  new  mode  of  e.xplaining  them  away; 
and  it  is  even  said,  that  the  Mayor,  whom  we  have 
already  introduced,  became  Presbyterian  in  revenge 
of  the  doubts  cast  by  the  rector  upon  this  important 
subject,  rather  choosing  to  give  up  the  Liturgy  thar 
his  fixed  behef  in  Rosamond's  Tower,  and  Love's 
Ladder. 

The  rest  of  the  Lodge  was  of  considerable  extent, 
and  of  different  ages  ;  comprehenaing  a  nest  of  little 
courts,  surrounded  by  buildings  which  corresponded 
with  each  other,  sometimes  withiii-doors,  sometimes 
by  crossing  the  courts,  and  frequently  in  both  ways. 
The  different  heights  of  the  buildings  announced 
that  they  could  only  be  connected  by  the  usual 
variety  of  staircases,  which  exercised  the  limbs  of  our 
ancestors  in  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  and 
seem  sometimes  to  have  been  contrived  for  no  other 
purpose. 

"The  varied  and  multiplied  fronts  of  this  irregular 
building  were,  as  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  wont  to  say,  an 
absolute  banquet  to  the  architectural  antiquary,  as 
they  certainly  contained  specimens  of  every  style 
which  existed,  from  the  pure  Norman  of  Henry  of 
Anjou,  down  to  the  composite,  half  Gothic  half  clas- 
sical architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor. . 
Accordingly,  the  rector  was  himself  as  much  enamour- 
ed of  Woodstock  as  ever  was  Henry  of  Fair  Rosa- 
mond'; and  as  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  per- 
mitted him  entrance  at  all  times  to  the  Royal  Lodge, 
he  used  to  spend  whole  days  in  wandering  about  the 
antique  apartments,  examining,  measuring,  studying, 
and  finding  out  excellent  reasons  for  architectural 
peculiarities,  which  probably  only  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  freakish  fancy  of  a  Gothic  artist.  But  the 
old  antiquarian  had  been  expelled  from  his  living  by 
the  intolerance  and  troubles  of  the  times,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, IVehemiah  Holdenough,  wouH  have  consid- 
ered an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  profane  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  of  blinded  and  blood-thirsty 
Papists,  together  with  the  history  of  the  dissolute 
amours  of  old  Norman  monarcns.  as  little  better  than 
a  bowing  down  before  the  caives  of  Bethel,  and  a 
drinking  of  tlie  cup  of  abominations.— We  return  to 
the  course  of  our  story. 
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"  Tlicro  IS,"  snid  the  Iiulepenilent  Toniliin?,  nficr 
he  had  caafiilly  perused  ihe  iVont  of  ihe  hiiilding, 
"many  a  rare  inonuir.ent  of  olden  wickedness  about 
this  niiscallcd  Royal  Lodge ;  verily,  I  shall  rejoice 
PHich  to  see  the  same  destroyed,  yea,  burned  to  a.slies, 
and  ;lie  ashes  thrown  into  the  brook  Kedron,  or  any 
other  brook,  that  the  land  may  be  cleansed  from  the 
memory  thereof,  neither' remember  the  iniquity  with 
which  their  fathers  have  sinned." 

Tiie  keeper  heard  him  with  secret  indignation,  and 
began  to  consider  with  himself,  whether,  as  they 
stood  but  one  to  one,  and  without  chance  of  speedy 
interference,  he  was  not  called  upon,  by  his  official 
duty,  to  castigate  the  rebel  who  used  language  so 
defamatory.  But  he  fortunately  recollected,  that  the 
strife  must  be  a  doubtful  one — that  the  advantage  of 
arms  was  against  him — and  that,  in  especial,  even  if 
he  should  succeed  in  the  combat,  it  would  be  at  the 
risk  of  .severe  retaliation.  It  must  be  owned,  too, 
that  there  was  something  about  the  Independent  so 
dark  and  mysterious,  so  grim  and  grave,  that  the 
more  open  spirit  of  the  keeper  felt  oppressed,  and,  if 
not  overawed,  at  least  kept  in  doubt  concerning  him  ; 
and  he  (bought  it  wisest,  as  well  as  safest,  for  his 
nuaster  and  himself,  to  avoid  all  subjects  of  dispute, 
and  know  better  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  before 
he  made  either  friend  or  enemy  of  him. 

The  great  gate  of  the  Lodge  was  strongly  bolted, 
but  the  wicket  opened  on  Joceline's  raising  the  latch. 
There  was  a  short  passage  of  ten  feet,  vvhich  had 
been  formerly  closed  by  a  portcullis  at  the  innetfend, 
while  three  loopholes  opened  on  either  side,  through 
wiuch  any  danng  intruder  might  be  annoyed,  who, 
having  surprised  tlie  first  gate,  must  be  thus  e.vposed 
to  a  severe  fire  before  he  could  force  the  second.  But 
the  machinery  of  the  portcullis  was  daiiiaged,  and  it 
now  remained  a  fixture,  brandishing  its  jaw,  well 
furnished  with  iron  fangs,  but  incapable  of  dropping 
it  across  the  path  of  invasion. 

The  way,  therefore,  lay  open  to  the  great  hall  or 
auter  vestibule  of  the  Lodge.  One  end  of  this  long 
and  dusky  apartment  was  entirely  occupied  by  a  gal- 
lery, which  had  in  ancient  times  served  to  accommo- 
date the  musicians  and  minstrels.  There  was  a  clumsy 
staircase  at  either  side  of  it.  composed  of  entire  logs 
of  a  foot  square  ;  and  in  each  angle  of  the  ascent  was 
placed,  by  way  of  sentinel,  the  figure  of  a  Norman 
foot-soldier,  having  an  open  casque  on  his  head,  which 
displayed  features  as  stern  as  the  painter's  genius 
could  devise.  Their  arras  Vv;ere  bufi-jackets,  or  shirts 
of  mail,  round  bucklers,  with  spikes  in  the  centre, 
and  buskins  which  adorned  and  defended  the  feet 
and  ankles,  but  left  the  knees  bare.  These  wooden 
warders  held  great  swords,  or  maces,  in  their  hands, 
like  military  guards  on  duty.  Many  an  empty  hook 
and  brace,  along  the  walls  of  the  gloomy  apartment, 
marked  the  spots  from  which  arms,  long  preserved 
as  trophies,  had  been,  in  the  pressure  of  the  war,  once 
more  taken  down  to  do  service  in  the  field,  like  vete- 
rans whom  extremity  of  danger  recalls  to  battle.  On 
pther  rusty  fastenings  were  still  displayed  the  hunt- 
ing trophies  of  the  monarchs  to  whom  the  Lodge  be- 
longed, and  of  the  silvan  knights  to  whose  care  it 
had  been  from  time  to  time  confided. 

At  the  nether  end  of  the  hall,  a  huge,  heavy,  stone- 
wrought  cliimney-piece  projected  itself  ten  feet  from 
the  wall, 'adorned  with  many  a  cipher,  and  many  a 
scutcheon  of  the  Royal  House  of  England.  In  its 
present  state,  it  yav>'ned  like  the  arched  mouth  of  a 
funeral  vault,  or  perhaps  might  be  compared  to  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano.  But  the  sable 
complexion  of  the  massive  stone- work,  and  all  around 
it,  showed  that  the  time  had  been  when  it  sent  its 
huge  fires  blazing  up  the  huge  chimney,  besides  puff- 
ing many  a  volume  of  smoke  over  the  heads  of  the 
jovial  gue?.ts,  whose  royalty  or  nobility  did  not  render 
them  sensitive  enough  to  quarrel  with  such  slight  in- 
convenience. On  these  occasions,  it  was  the  tradi- 
fioti  of  the  house,  that  two  cart-loads  of  wood  was 
the  regular  allowance  for  the  fire  between  noon  and 
curfew,  and  the  andirons,  or  dogs,  as  they  were  termed, 
constructed  for  retaining  the  blazing  firewood  on  the 
hearthj  were  wrought  in  the  shape  of  lions  of  such 
gigantic  size,  as  might  well  warrant  the  legend.  There 


were  long  seats  of  stone  within  the  chimney,  whore, 
in  despite  of  the  tremendous  heat,  nionarchs  were 
sometimes  said  to  have  taken  their  station,  and 
amused  themselves  with  broiling  the  nmhks,  or  (low- 
sets,  of  the  deer,  upon  the  glowing  embers,  with  their 
own  royal  hands,  when  happy  the  courtier  \vho  wasi 
invited  to  taste  the  royal  cookery.  Tradition  was 
here  also  ready  with  her  record,  to  show  what  merry 
gibes,  such  as  might  be  exchanged  between  prince 
and  peer,  had  flown  about  at  the  jolly  banquet  whicii 
followed  the  jMichaeltnas  hunt.  She  could  tell,  too, 
exactly,  where  King  Stephen  sat  when  he  darned 
his  own  princely  hose,  and  knew  rnost  of  the  old 
tricks  he  liad  put  upon  little  Winkin,  the  tailor  of 
Woodstock. 

Most  of  this  rude  revelry  belonged  to  the  Plan- 
tagenet  times.  Vv'hen  the  house  of  Tudor  acceded 
to  the  throne,  they  were  more  chary  of  their  royal  pre- 
sence, and  feasted  in  halls  and  chambers  far  within, 
abandoning  the  outmost  hall  to  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  who  mounted  their  watch  there,  and  passed 
away  the  night  with  wassail  and  mirth,  exclianged 
sometimes  for  frightful  tales  of  apparitions  and  sorce- 
ries, which  made  some  of  those  grow  pale,  in  whore 
ears  the  trumpet  of  a  French  focman  would  have 
sounded  as  joUily  as  a  summons  to  the  woodland 
chase. 

Joceline  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  place 
to  his  gloomy  companion  more  briefly  than  we  have 
detailed  them  to  the  reader.  The  Independent  seem- 
ed to  listen  with  some  interest  at  first,  but,  flinging  it 
suddenly  aside,  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "Perish, 
Babylon,  as  thy  master  Nebuchadnezzar  hath  perish- 
ed !  He  is  a  wanderer,  and  thou  shalt  he  a  wasta 
place — yea,  and  a  wilderness — vea,  a  desert  of  salt,  in 
wdiich  there  shall  be  thirst  and  famine." 

"There  is  like  to  be  enough  of  both  to-night,"  said 
Joceline,  "unless  the  good  knight's  lard*:.!' be  some- 
what fuller  than  it  is  wont." 

"We  must  care  for  the  creature  comforts,"  said  the 
Independent,  "but  in  due  season,  when  our  duties 
are  done. — Whither  lead  these  entrances']" 

"That  to  thj  right,"  replied  the  keeper,  "leads  to 
what  are  called  the  state-apartments,  not  used  since 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  when  his 
blessed  Majesty" 

"  How,  sir !"  interrupted  the  Independent,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "dost  thou  speak  of  Charles  Stewart 
as  blessing,  or  blessed  1 — beware  the  proclamation  to 
that  effect." 

"I  meant  no  harm,"  an-swered  the  keeper,  sup- 
pressing his  disposition  to  make  a  harsher  reply. 
"  My  business  is  with  bolts  and  bucks,  not  with  titles 
and  state  affairs.  But  yet,  whatever  may  have  hap- 
ped since,  that  poor  King  was  followed  with  blessings 
enough  from  Woodstock ;  for  he  left  a  glove  full  of 
broad  pieces  for  the  poor  of  the  place" 

"Peace,  friend,"  said  the  Independent;  "I  vvil! 
think  thee  else  one  of  those  besotted  and  blinded  Pa- 
pists, who  hold,  that  bestowing  of  alms  is  an  atone- 
ment and  washing  away  of  the  wrongs  and  oppres- 
sions which  have  been  wrought  by  the  almsgiver^ 
Thou  sayest,  then,  these  were  the  apartments  ox 
Charles  Stewart?" 

"  And  of  his  father,  James,  before  him,  and  Eliza- 
beth, before  him,  and  bluff'  King  Henry,  who  builded 
that  wing,  before  them  all." 

"  And  there,  I  suppose,  the  knight  and  his  daughter 
dwelt?" 

"  No,"  replied  Joceline ;  "  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  too 
much  reverence  for — for  things  which  are  now  thought 
worth  no  reverence  at  all— Besides,  the.state-rooms) 
are  unaired,  and  in  indifferent  order,  since,  of  lato 
years.  The  Knight  Ranger's  apartment  lies  by  that 
passage  to  the  left." 

"  And  whither  goes  yonder  stair,  which  seems  botii 
to  lead  upwards  and  downwards'?" 

"Upwards,"  replied  the  keeper,  "it  lcad=  tc  many 
apartments,  used  for  various  purposes,  of  sleeping. 
and  other  accommodation.  Downwards,  to  the 
kitchen,  offices  and  vaults  of  the  castle,  which,  at 
this  time  of  the  evening,  you  cannot  see  without 
lights."  ■ 

"We  will  to  the  apartments  of  your  knight,  then. 
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said  tlie  IiulepeiiJent.  "Is  there  fitting  accommoda- 
tion there?" 

"  Such  as  has  served  a  person  of  condition,  whose 
lodging  is  now  worse  appointed,''  answered  the  honest 
keeper,  his  bile  rising  so  fast  that  he  added,  in  a  mut- 
tering and  inaudible  tone,  "so  it  may  well  serve  a 
crop-eared  knave  like  thee." 

He  acted  as  the  usher,  however,  and  led  on  towards 
tlie  ranger's  apartments. 

'This  suite  opened  by  a  short  passage  from  the  hall, 
secured  at  time  of  need  by  two  oaken  doors,  which 
could  he  fastened  by  large  bars  of  the  same,  that  were 
drawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  entered  into  square  holes, 
coiitrived  for  their  reception  on  the  other  side  of  the 
portal.  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  a  small  anteroom 
received  them,  into  which  opened  the  sitting  apart- 
p.ient  of  the  good  knight— which,  in  the  style  of  the 
limes,  might  have  been  termed  a  fair  summer  par- 
lour— lighted  by  two  oriel  windows,  so  placed  as  to 
command  each  of  them  a  separate  avenuij,  leading 
distant  and  deep  into  the  forest.  The  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  apartment,  besides  two  or  three  family 
portraits  of  less  interest,  was  a  tall  full-length  pic- 
ture, ihat  hung  above  the  chimney-piece,  which,  like 
tnat  in  the  hall,  was  of  heavy  stone- work,  ornament- 
ed with  carved  scutcheons,  emblazoned  with  various 
devices.  The  portrait  was  t'lat  of  a  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  in  complete  plate  armour,  and  painted 
in  the  harsh  and  dry  manner  of  Holbein — probably, 
indeed,  the  work  of  tb.at  artist,  as  the  dates  corres- 
pondL'd.  The  formal  and  marked  angles,  points,  and 
projections  of  the  armour,  were  a  good  subject  for  the 
harsh  pencil  of  that  early  school.  The  face  of  the 
kniglit  w'as.  from  the  fading  of  the  colours,  pale  and 
dim,  like  that  of  some  being  from  the  other  world, 
yet  the  Unes  expressed  forcibly  pride  and  e.xulta- 
tion. 

He  pointed  with  his  leading-staff]  or  fnmcheon,  to 
the  background,  where,  in  such  perspective  as  the 
artist  possessed,  were  depicted  the  remains  of  a  burn- 
ing church,  or  monastery,  and  four  or  five  soldiers,  in 
red  cassocks,  bearing  away  in  triumpli  what  seemed 
a  brazen  font  or  laver.  Above  their  heads  might  be 
traced  in  scroll,  "  Lee  victor  sic  roluit."  Right  oppo- 
site tu  the  picture,  hung,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  a  com- 
plete set  of  tilting  armour,  the  black  and  gold  colours, 
End  ornaments  of  which,  exactly  corresponded  with 
those  exhibited  in  the  portrait. 

The  picture  was  one  of  those  which,  from  some- 
tliing  rna'.ked  in  the  features  and  expression,  attract 
ti>o  observation  even  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  art. 
Tiie  Independent  looked  at  it  until  a  smile  passed 
transiently  over  his  clouded  brow.  Whether  he 
smiled  to  see  the  grim  old  cavalier  employed  in  dese- 
crating a  religious  house— (an  occupation  much  con- 
forming to  the  practice  of  his  own  .sect) — whether  he 
smiled  in  contempt  of  the  old  painter's  harsh  and 
dry  mode  of  working— or  whether  the  sight  of  this 
remarkable  portrait  revived  some  other  ideas,  the 
uuder-keeper  could  not  decide. 

The  smde  passed  aw;ay  in  an  instant,  as  the  soldier 
looked  to  the  oriel  windows.  The  recesses  within 
them  were  raised  a  step  or  two  from  the  wall.  In  one 
was  placed  a  walnut-tree  reading-desk,  and  a  huge 
stufled  arm-chair,  covered  with  Spanish  leather.  A 
little  cabinet  stood  beside,  with  some  of  its  shuttles 
and  drawers  open,  displaying  hawk-hells,  dog-wdiis- 
tles,  instruments  for  trimming  falcon's  feathers,  bri- 
dle-hits of  various  constructions,  and  other  trifles 
connected  with  silvan  sport. 

The  other_  little  recess  was  difFereritly  furnished. 
There  lay  sotae  articles  of  needle  work  on  a  small 
table,  hesulc  a  lute,  with  a  book  having  some  airs 
written  dnwn  in  it,  and  a  frame  for  working  embroid- 
ery. Sonie  tapestry  was  displayed  around  the  recess, 
with  more  attention  to  ornament  than  was  visible 
11/  the  rest  of  the  apartment;  the  arrangement  of  a 
fi'w  hovv-pots,  with  such  flowers  as  the  fading  season 
nfftirded,  showed  also  the  superintendence  of  female 
laste. 

Tomkins  cast  an  eye  of  cAreless  regard  upon  these 
sehiects  of  female  occupation,  then  stepped  into  the 
farlher  window,  and  began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a 
'"oiio.  which  lay  open  on  the  reading-desk,  apparently 


with  some  interest.  Joceline,  \vho  had  detcrminea 
to  watch  his  motions  without  interfering  witli  thein, 
was  standing  at  some  distance  in  dejected  silence, 
when  a  door  behind  the  tapestry  suddenly  opened, 
and  a  pretty  village  maid  tripped  out  with  a  napkin 
in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  about  some  house 
hold  duty. 

"  IIow  now,  Sir  Impudenc'e  1"  she  said  to  Joce- 
line, in  a  smart  tone  ;  "  what  do  you  here  prowl- 
ing about  the  apartments  when  the  master  is  not  ai 
home  T' 

But  instead  of  the  answer  which  perhaps  she 
expected,  Joceline  Jqlifle  cast  a  mournful  glance 
towards  the  soldier  in  the  oriel  window,  as  if  to 
make  what  he  said  fully  inielligible,  and  replied 
with  a  dejected  appearance  and  voice,  "  Alack,  my 
pretty  Phojbe,  there  come  those  here  that  have  more 
right  or  might  than  any  of  us,  and  will  use  little  cere- 
mony in  coming  when  they  will,  and  staying  while 
they  please." 

He  darted  another  glance  at  Tomkins,  who  still 
seemed  busy  with  the  book  before  him,  then  sidled 
close  to  the  astonished  girl,  v.-ho  had  continued  looking 
alternately  at  the  keeper  and  at  the  stranger,  as  if  she 
had  been  unahle  to  understarid  the  words  of  the  first, 
or  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  second  being 
present. 

"  Go,"  whispered  Joliffe,  approaching  his  mouth 
so  near  her  cheek,  that  his  breath  waved  the  curls 
of  her  hair  ;  "  go,  my  dearest  Phffibe,  trip  it  as  fast 
as  a  fawn  down  to  my  lodge — I  will  soon  be  there, 
and" 

"  Your  lodge,  indeed  !"  said  Phcebe ;  "  you  are  very 
bold,  for  a  poor  killbuck  that  never  frightened  any 
thing  before  save  a  dun  deer — Your  lodge,  indeed! — 
I  am  like  to  go  there,  I  think." _ 

"Hush,  hush  !  Phcebe— here  is  no  time  for  jesting. 
Down  to  my  hut,  I  sav,  like  a  deer,  for  the  knight  ana 
i\Irs.  Alice  are  both  there,  and  I  fear  will  not  return 
hither  again. — All's  naught,  girl — and  our  evil  days 
are  come  at  last  with  a  vengeance — we  are  fairly  at 
bay  and  fairly  hunted  down." 

"Can  this  be,  Joceline  ?"  said  the  poor  girl,  turn- 
ing to  the  keeper  \vith  an  expression  of  fright  in  her 
countenance,  which  she  had  hitherto  averted  m  rural 
coquetry. 

"  As  sure,  my  dearest  Phcebe,  as" 

The  rest  of  the  asseveration  was  lost  in  Pha3be'9 
ear,  so  closely  did  the  keeper's  lips  approach  it ;  and  if 
they  approached  so  very  near  as  to  touch  her  cheek, 
grief,  like  impatience,  hath  its  privileges,  and  poor 
Phoebe  had  enough  of  serious  alarm  to  prevent  her 
from  demurring  upon  such  a  trifle. 

But  no  trifle  was  the  approach  of  Joceline's  lips  to 
Phoebe's  pretty  though  sunburnt  cheek,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Independent,  who,  a  little  before  the  object 
of  Joceline's  vigilance,  had  been  more  lately  in  his 
turn  the  observer  of  the  keeper's  demeanour,  so  soon 
as  the  interview  betw-een  Phoebe  and  him  had  be- 
come so  interesting.  And  when  he  remarked  the 
closeness  of  Joceline's  argument,  he  raised  liis  voice 
to  a  pitch  of  harshness  that  would  have  rivalled  that 
of  an  ungreased  and  rusty  saw,  and  which  at  once 
made  Joceline  and  Phoebe  spring  six  feet  apart,  each 
in  contrary  directions,  and  if  Cupid  was  of  the  party, 
must  have  sent  him  out  at  the  window  like  a  wild- 
duck  flying  from  a  culverin.  Instantly  tnrowing 
himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  preacher  and  a  reprover 
of  vice,  "How  now!"  he  exclaimed,  "  shameless  and 
impudent  asyou  arc!— \Vhat— chambering  and  want- 
oning in  our  very  presence  ! — How — would  you  play 
your  pranks  bef(jre  the  steward  of  the  Commissioner'? 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  as  ye  would  in  & 
booth  at  the  fulsome  fair,  or  amidst  thetrappings  and 
tracings  of  a  profane  dancing-school,  where  the 
scoundrel  minstrels  make  their  ungodly  weapons 
to  squeak,  'Kiss  and  be  kind,  the  fiddler's  blind?' 
—But  here,"  he  said,  dealing  a  perilous  thump  upon 
the  volume — "Here  is  the  King  and  high  priest  of 
those  vices  and  follies  ! — Here  is  he,  whom  men  of 
folly  profanely  call  nature's  miracle !— Here  is  he, 
whom  princes  choose  for  their  cabinet-keeper,  and 
whom  maids  of  honour  take  for  their  bedfellow' 
— Here  is  the  prime  teacher  of  fine  words,  foppery 
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a::ii  fo'ily— Here'."— (dealing  another  tl:unir'iipon  the 
vciunic — and  oh  !  revered  of  the  Ro.\l)in;,'he,  U  was 
the  first  luho— beloved  of  the  Rannatyiie,  it  was 
Hemniings  and  Condel— it  was  the  cclitio  pr!ur(p^,) 
— ■■  On  thee,"  he  continued — "  on  thee,  Wiliinni 
Phakspeare,  I  charge  wliate'er  of  such  lawless  idle- 
ness and  immodest  folly  hath  defiled  the  land  since 
thy  day !" 

"  By  the  mass,  a  heavy  accusation,"  said  Joce- 
liiie,  the  bold  recklessness  of  whose  temper  could 
not  be  long  overawed  ;  "  Odds  pithkins,  is  our  mas- 
ter's old  favourite,  Will  of  Stratford,  to  answer 
for  every  buss  that  has  been  snatched  since  James's 
time  ? — a  perilous  reckoning  truly— but  I  wonder 
who  is  sponsible  for  what  lads  and  lasses  did  before 
his  day  7" 

"Scoff  not,"  said  the  soldier,  "lest  I,  being  called 
thereto  by  the  voice  within  me,  do  deal  with  thee  as 
a  scorner.  Verily  I  sav,  that  since  liie  devil  fell  from 
Heaven,  he  never  lacked  agents  on  earth;  yet  no 
where  hath  he  met  with  a  wizard  having  such  in- 
finite power  over  men's  souls  as  this  pestilent  fellow 
Shakspeare.  Seeks  a  wife  a  foul  example  for  adul- 
tery, here  she  shall  find  it — Would  a  man  know  how 
to  train  his  fellow  to  be  a  murderer,  here  shall  he  find 
tutoring— Would  a  lady  marry  a  heathen  negro,  slie 
shall  have  chronicled  example  for  it — Would  any  one 
.scorn  at  his  Maker,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  jest 
in  this  book— Would  he  defy  his  brother  in  the  flesh. 
he  sliall  be  accommodated  with  a  challenge— Would 
yon  be  drunk,  Shakspeare  will  cheer  you  with  a  cup 
— Would  you  plunge  in  sensual  pleasures,  he  will 
sootiie  you  to  indulgence,  as  with  the  lascivious  sotmds 
of  a  lute.  This,  I  say,  this  book  is  the  well  head  and 
source  of  all  those  evils  which  have  overrun  the  land 
like  a  torrent,  making  men  sccfl(?r.s,  doubters,  deniers, 
murderers,  makebates,  and  lovers  of  the  wine-pot, 
haunting  unclean  places,  and  sitting  long  at  the  even- 
ing-wine. Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  men  of 
F^ngland !  to  Tophet  with  his  wicked  book,  and  to 
the  vale  of  Hinnom  with  his  accursed  bones  I  Verily 
but  that  our  march  was  hasty  when  we  passed  Strat- 
ford, in  the  year  1643.  with  Sir  William  Waller;  but 
that  our  march  was  hasty" 

"  Because  Prince  Rupert  was  after  you  with  his 
cavaliers,"  muttered  tlie  inconigible  Joceline. 

"I  say,"  continued  the  zealous  trooper,  raising  his 
voice  and  extending  his  arm — '"but  that  our  march 
was  by  command  hast}',  and  that  we  turned  not  aside 
in  our  riding,  closing  our  ranks  each  one  upon  the 
other  as  becomes  men  of  war,  I  had  torn  on  that 
j(ay  the  bones  of  that  preceptor  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery from  the  grave,  and  given  them  to  the  next 
dunghill.  I  would  have  made  his  memory  a  scoffand 
a  hissing!" 

"That  is  the  bitterest  thirty  lie  has  said  yet,"  ob- 
served the  keeper.  "Poor  Vvill  ^^■ould  have  liked  the 
hissing  worse  than  all  the  .rest." 

"Will  the  genileman  say  anv  more?"  inquired 
Phcebe  in  a  whisper.  "Lack-a-day,  he  talks  brave 
words,  if  oiie  knew  but  what  they  meant.  But  it  is  a 
mercy  our  good  knight  did  not  see  him  ruifle  the 
book  at  that  rate — Mercy  on  us,  there  would  certainly 
liave  been  bloodshed. — But  oh  the  father — see  how  he 
is  twisting  his  face  about!" — Is  he  ill  of  the  colic, 
think'st  thou,  Joceline  2  Or,  may  1  offer  him  a  glass 
of  strong  waters?" 

"Hark  tiiee  hither,  wench !"  said  the  keeper,  " he 
is  but  loading  his  blunderbuss  for  another  volley ;  and 
while  he  turns  up  his  eyes,  and  twists  about  his  face, 
and  clences  his  fist,  and  shuffles  and  tramples  with 
his  feet  in  that  fashion,  he  is  bound  to  take  no 
notice  of  any  thing.  I  would  be  sworn  to  cut  his 
purse,  if  he  had  one,  from  his  side,  without  his  feel- 
ing"-" 

"La!  Joceline,''  said  Phoebe,  "and  if  he  abides 
h.ert  in  this  turn  of  times,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman 
will  be  easily  served." 

"Care  not  thou  about  that,"  said  Joiiffe;  "but  tell 
me  softly  and  hastily,  what  is  in  the  pantry?" 

"Small  housekeeping  enough,"  said  Phcebe;  "a 
Roid  capon  and  some  comfits,  and  the  great  standing 


venison  pasty,  with  plenty  of  spice — a  murichet  or 
two  besides,  and  that  is  all." 

"Well,  It  will  serve  for  a  pinch— wrap  thy  cloak 
round  thy  comely  body— ^ei  a  basket  and  a  brace  of 
trenchers  and  towels,  they  are  heiiiously  impoverished 
down  yonder— carry  down  the  capon  and  the  nian- 
chets— the  pasty  must  abide  with  this  same  soldier 
and  me,  and  the  pie-crust  will  serve  us  for  bread." 

"Rarely,"  said  Phoebe;  "1  made  the  pasty  myself 
— it  is  as  thick  as  the  walls  of  Fair  Rosamond's 
Tower." 

"  Which  two  pairs  of  jaws  would  be  long  in  gnaw- 
ing through,  work  hard  as  they  might,"  said  th« 
keeper.       But  what  liquor  is  there?" 

"Only  a  bottle  of  Alicant,  and  one  of  sack,  with 
the  stone  jug  of  sti-ong  waters,"  answered  Phoebe. 

"Put  the  wine-flasks  into  thy  basket,"  said  Joce- 
line, "  the  knight  must  not  lack  his  evening  draught — 
and  down  with  thee  to  the  hut  like  a  lapwing.  There 
is  enough  for  supper,  and  to-morrow  is  a  new  day. — 
Ha  !  by  heaven  I  thought  yonder  man's  eye  watched 
us — No — he  only  rolled  it  round  him  in  a  brown  study 
—Deep  enough  doubtless,  as  they  all  are. — Bui  d— n 
him,  he  must  be  bottomless  if  I  cannot  sound  him 
before  the  night's  out.— Hie  thee  away,  Pha-be." 

But  Phoebe  was  a  rural  coquette,  and,  aware  that 
Joceline's  situation  gave  him  no  advantage  of  aveng- 
iiig  the  challenge  in  a  fitting  way,  she  whispered  m 
his  ear,  "Do  you  think  our  knight's  friend,  Shak- 
speare, really  found  out  all  these  naughty  devices  the 
gentleman  spoke  of?" 

Off  she  darted  while  she  spoke,  while  Joiiffe 
menaced  future  vengeance  with  his  finger,  as  he  mut- 
tered, "Go  thy  way,  Phoebe  Mayflower,  the  lightest- 
footed  and  lightest-hearted  wench  that  ever  tripped 
the  sod  in  Woodstock-park! — After  her,  Be  vis,  anff 
bring  her  safe  to  our  master  at  the  hut." 

The  large  grayhound  arose  like  a  human  sen'itor 
who  had  received  an  crder,  and  followed  Pha-be 
through  the  hall,  first  licking  her  hand  to  make  her 
sensible  of  liis  presence,  and  then  putting  himself  to 
a  slow  trot,  so  as  best  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
light  pace  of  her  whom  he  convoyed,  wdiom  Joceline 
had  not  extolled  for  her  activity  without  due  reason. 
While  Phcebe  and  her  guardian  thread  the  forest 
glades,  we  return  to  the  Lodge. 

The  Independent  now  seemed  to  start  as  if  from  a 
reverie.     "Is  the  young  woman  gone?"  said  he. 

"Ay,  marry  is  she,"  said  the  keeper  ;  "  and  if  your 
worship  hath  farther  commands,  you  must  rest  con- 
tented svith  male  attendance." 

"  Com.mands— uniph — I  think  the  damsel  might 
have  tarried  for  another  exhortation,"  said  the  sol- 
dier— "truly,  I  profess  my  mird  was  much  inchned 
toward  her  for  her  edification." 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  Joiiffe,  "she  will  be  at  church 
next  .Sunday,  and  if  your  military  reverence  is  oleased 
again  to  hold  forth  amongst  us,  she  will  have  use  of 
the  doctrine  with  the  rest.  But  young  maidens  oi 
these  parts  hear  no  private  homilies.^And  what  is 
now  yourplensure?  Will  you  look  at  the  other ronrns, 
and  at  the  few  plate  articles  which  have  been  left?" 

"Umph— no,"  said  the  Independent — "it  wears  late, 
and  gets  dark — thou  hast  the  means  of  giving  us  beds, 
friend?" 

"  Better  you  never  slept  in,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"And  wood  for  a  fire,  and  a  light,  and  some  small 
pittance  of  creature-comforts  for  refreshment  of  the 
outward  man?"  continued  the  soldier. 

"  Without  doubt,"  replied  the  keeper,  displaying 
a  prudent  anxiety  to  gratify  th'«  important  personaga 

In  a  few  minutes  a  great  standing  candlestick  was 
placed  on  an  oaken  table.  The  mighty  venison  pasty, 
adorned  with  parsley,  was  placed  on  the  board  on  a 
clean  napkin  ;  the  stone  botlle  of  strong  waters  w-ith  a 
blackjack  full  of  ale,  formed  comfortable  appendages ; 
and  to  this  meal  sat  down  in  social  manner  the  sol- 
dier occupying  a  great  elbow-chair,  and  the  keeper, 
at  his  invitation,  using  the  more  lowly  accommodarion 
of  a  stool,  at  the  opposite  side  of  r'le  table.  Thus 
agreeably  employed,  our  history  leaves  them  for  th»; 
present. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Yon  path  of  greensward 


Vriuis  round  by  sparry  grot  and  gay  pavilion  ; 
There  is  no  flml  to  gall  thy  tfr.der  foot. 
There's  ready  slielter  from  each  breeze,  or  shower. 
But  duty  guides  not  that  way— see  her  stand, 
With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yon  cliffs. 
Oft  where  she  leads  tliy  blood  must  mark  thy  footsteps, 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  must  be.nr  the  storm. 
And  thy  shrunk  f  jrm  endure  heat,  coid,  and  hunger  j 
But  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights, 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of  tlie  sky, 
While  earthly  things  lie  stretch'd  beneath  his  feet, 
Diminish'd,  shrunk,  and  valueless —       Anonymous. 

The  render  cannot  have  forgotten  that  after  his 
scuffle  with  ihe  commonwealth  soldier,  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  with  his  daughter  Alice,  had  departed  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  hut  of  the  stout  keeper  Joceline  Jolifie. 
They  walked  slow,  as  before,  for  the  old  knight  was 
at  once  oppressed  by  perceiving  these  last  vestiges  of 
royalty  fall  into  the  hands  of  republicans,  and  by  the 
recollection  of  his  recent  de.*eat.  At  times  he  paused, 
and,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  recalled  all 
the  circumstances  attending  his  expulsion  from  a 
house  so  Ions  his  home.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  like 
the  champions  of  romance  of  whom  he  had  some- 
times read,  he  himself  was  retiring  from  the  post 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  guard,  defeated  by  a  Paynim 
knight,  for  whom  the  adventure  had  been  reserved  by 
fate.  Alice  had  her  own  painful  subjects  of  recollec- 
tion, nor  had  the  tenor  of  her  last  conversation  with 
her  father  been  so  pleasant  as  to  make  her  anxious  to 
renew  it  until  his  temper  should  be  more  composed; 
for  with  an  excellent  disposition,  and  much  love  to  his 
daughter,  age  and  misfortunes,  which  of  late  came 
thicker  and  thicker,  had  given  to  the  good  knight's 
oassions  a  wayward  irritability  unknov^-n  to  his  better 
Sivs.  His  daughter,  and  one  or  two  attached  servants, 
who  still  followed  his  decayed  fortunes,  soothed  his 
frailty  as  much  as  possible,  and  pitied  him  even  while 
they  suffered  under  its  effects. 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  he  refer- 
red to  an  incident  already  noticed.  "It  is  strange," 
he  said,  "that  Bevis  should  have  followed  Joceline 
and  that  fellow  rather  than  me." 

"Assure  yourself,  sir,"  replied  Alice,  "  that  his  sa- 
sacity  saw  in  this  man  a  stranger,  whom  he  thought 
Himself  obliged  to  watch  circumspectly,  and  there- 
fore he  remained  with  Joceline." 

'■  Not  so,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry;  "he leaves 
me  because  my  fortunes  have  fled  frorn  me.  There  is 
a  feeling  in  nature,  affecting  even  the  instinct,  as  it  is 
called,  of  dumb  animals,  which  teaches  them  to  flv 
from  misfortune.  The  very  deer  there  will  butt  a  sick 
or  wounded  buck  from  the  herd  ;  hurt  a  dog,  and  the 
.whole  kennel  will  fall  on  liim  and  worry  him  ;  fishes 
devour  their  own  kind  when  they  are  wounded  with 
a  spear ;  cut  a  crow's  wing,  or  break  its  leg,  the  others 
will  buffet  it  to  death." 

"That  may  be  true  of  the  more  irrational  kinds  of 
animals  among  each  other,"  said  Alice,  "  for  their 
whole  life  is  well  nigh  a  warfare  ;  but  the  dog  leaves 
his  own  race  to  attach  himself  to  ours ;  forsakes,  for 
his  master,  the  company,  food,  and  pleasure  of  his 
own  kind;  and  surely  t!ie  fidelity  of  such  a  devoted 
and  voluntary  servant  as  Bevis  hath  been  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  suspected." 

I  am  not  angry  with  the  dog,  Alice;  I  am  only 
sorry,"  replied  her  father.  "I  have  read,  in  faithful 
chronicles,  that  when  Richard  II.  atid  Henrv  of  Bo- 
lingbrokri  were  at  Berkeley  Castle,  a  dog  of  the  same 
kind  deserted  the  King,  whom  he  had  always  at- 
tended upon,  and  attached  himseif  to  Henry,  whom 
he  then  saw  for  the  first  time.  Richard  foreiold,  from 
the  desertion  of  his  favourite,  his  approaching  depo- 
sition.* The  dog  was  afterwards  kept  at  ^Voodslock, 
and  B£-\ns  is  said  to  be  of  his  breed,  which  was  heed- 
fully  kept  up.  What  I  might  foretell  of  mischief  from 
ais  desertion,  I  cannot  guess,  but  my  mind  assures  me 
t  bodes  no  good." 

There  was  a  distant  rustling  among  the  withered 
leaves,  a  bouncing  or  galloping  sound  on  the  path, 
■iiid  the  favourite  dog  instantly  joined  his  master. 
'Con-.e  into  court,  old  knave,"  said  Alice,  cheerfully, 

and  defend   thy  character,  which  is  well  nigh  en- 
♦  Tnd  slory  occurs,  I  think,  in  Froissart's  Chronicles. 


dangered  by  this  absence."  But  the  dog  only  paid  hei 
courtesv  by  gambolling  around  them,  and  instantly 
plunged  back  again,  as  fast  as  he  could  scamper. 

"How  now,  knave?"  said  the  knight;  "thou  art 
too  well  trained,  surely,  to  take  up  the  chase  without 
orders  ?"  A  minute  more  showed  them  Phoebe  iNIay- 
flower  approaching,  her  light  pace  so  little  impeded 
by  the  burden  which  she  bore,  that  she  joined  her 
master  and  young  mistress  just  as  they  arrived  at  the 
keeper's  hut,  which  was  the  boundary  of  their  jour- 
ney. Bevis,  who  had  shot  a-head  to  pay  his  compli 
ments  to  Sir  Henry  his  master,  had  returned  again 
to  his  immediate  duty,  the  escorting  Phoebe  and  hei 
cargo  of  provisions.  The  whole  party  stood  presently 
assembled  before  the  door  of  the  keeper's  hut. 

In  better  tiiues,  a  substantial  stone  habitation,  fit 
for  the  yeoman-keeper  of  a  roval  walk,  had  adorned 
this  place.  A  fair  spring  gushed  out  near  the  spot, 
and  once  traversed  yards  and  courts,  attached  to 
well-built  and  convenient  kennels  and  mews.  But  in 
som^  of  the  skirmishes  which  were  conunon  during 
the  civil  wars,  this  little  silvan  dwelling  had  been 
attacked  and  defended,  stormed  and  burnt.  A  neigh- 
bouring squire,  of  the  Parliament  side  of  thequestion, 
took  advantage  of  Sir  Henrv  Lee's  absence,  who  v/as 
then  in  Charles's  camp,  and  of  the  decay  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  had,  without  scruple,  carried  oflthe  hewn 
stones,  and  such  building  materials  as  the  fire  left 
unconsumed,  and  repaired  his  own  manor-house  with 
them.  The  yeoman-keeper,  therefore,  our  friend  Joce- 
line, had  constructed,  for  his  own  accoinmodation, 
and  that  of  the  old  woman  he  called  his  dame,  a 
wattled  hut,  such  as  his  own  labour,  with  that  of  a 
neighbour  or  two,  had  erected  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  clay,  white- 
washed, and  covered  with  vines  and  other  creeping 
plants  ;  the  roof  was  neatly  thatched,  and  the  whole, 
though  merely  a  hut,  had,  by  the  neat-handed  Jolifl'e, 
been  so  arranged  as  not  to  disgrace  the  condition  of 
the  dweller. 

The  knight  advaiiced  to  the  entrance;  but  the  in 
genuity  of  the  architect,  for  want  of  a  better  lock  lo 
the  door,  which  itself  was  but  of  wattles  curiously 
twisted,  had  contrived  a  mode  of  securinc;  the  latch 
on  the  inside  with  a  pin,  which  prevented  it  from  ris- 
ing; and  in  this  manner  it  was  at  present  fastened. 
Conceiving  that  this  was  some  precaution  of  JolifFe's 
old  housekeeper,  of  whose  deafness  tliey  were  all 
aware,  Sir  Henry  raised  his  voice  to  demand  admit- 
tance, but  in  vain.  Irritated  at  this  delay,  he  pressed 
the  door  at  once  with  foot  and  hand,  in  a  way  which 
the  frail  barrier  was  unable  to  resist;  it  gave  way 
accordingly,  and  the  knight  thus  forcibly  entered  the 
kitchen,  or  outward  apartment,  of  his  servant.  In  the 
midst  of  the  floor,  and  with  a  posture  which  indicated 
embarrassment,  stood  a  youthful  stranger,  in  a  riding- 
suit. 

"This  may  be  my  last  act  of  authority  here,"  said 
the  knight,  seizing  the  stranger  by  the  collar,  "  but  i 
am  still  Ranger  of  Woodstock  for  this  night  at  least 
— Who,  or  what  art  thou  ?''     .  . 

The  stranger  dropped  the  riding-mantle  in  which 
his  face  was  mulHed,  and  at  the  same  lime  fcU  on 
one  knee. 

"  Vour  poor  kinsman,  iNIarkham  Everard,"  he  said, 
"who  came  hither  for  your  sake,  although  he  fears 
5'ou  will  scarce  make  hint  welcome  for  his  own." 

Sir  Henry  started  back,  but  recovered  himself  in 
an  instant,  as  one  who  recollected  that  he  had  apart 
of  dignity  to  perform.  He  stood  erect,  therefore,  and 
replied,  with  considerable  assumption  of  stately  cere- 
mony : 

"  Fair  kinsman,  it  pleases  me  that  vou  are  come  to 
W'oodstock  upon  the  very  first  niglVv  'hat,  for  many 
years  which  have  past,  is  likely  to  promise  you  a 
worthy  or  a  welcome  reception." 

"Now  God  grant  it  be  so,  that  I  rightly  hear  and 
didy  under-stand  you !"  said  the  young  man ;  while 
Alice,  though  she  was  silent,  kept  her  looks  fixed  on 
her  father's  face,  as  if  desirous  to  know  whether  his 
meaning  was  kind  towards  his  nephew,  which  her 
knowledge  of  his  character  inclined  her  greatly  to 
doubt. 

The  knight  mean  while  darted  a  sardonic  look,  first 
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on  his  nephew,  then  on  his  daughter,  and  proceeded 
— "I  need  not,  I  presume,  iiiforin  Mr.  Markham  Kye- 
rard,  that  it  cannot  be  our  purpose  to  entertain  him, 
or  even  tootl^r  him  a  seat  in  this  poor  hut." 

"I  will  attend  you  most  wiliiniily  to  the  Lodije," 
said  the  young  fj:L'ntleman.  "I  had,  indeed,  judged 
you  were  already  therefor  the  evening,  and  feared  to 
intrude  upon  you.  But  if  you  would  permit  me,  my 
dearest  uncle,  to  escort  my  kinswoman  and  you  back 
to  the  Lodge,  believe  me,  amongst  all  which  you  have 
so  often  done  of  good  and  kind,  you  never  conferred 
oenefit  that  will  be  so  dearly  prized." 

"You  mistake  me  greatly,  Mr.  Markham  Everard," 
replied  the  knight.  "It  is  not  our  purpose  to  return 
to  the  Lodge  to-night,  nor,  by  Our  Lady,  to-morrow 
neither.  J  meant  but  to  intimate  to  you  in  all  courtesy, 
that  at  Woodstock  Lodge  you  will  find  those  for 
whom  you  are  fitting  society,  and  who,  doubtless, 
will  afiord  you  a  willing  welcome;  which  L  sir,  in 
this  my  present  retreat,  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  a 
person  of  your  consequence." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  young  man,  turn- 
ing to  Alice,  "tell  me  how  I  am  to  understand  lan- 
guage so  mysterious !" 

Alice,  to  prevent  his  increasing  the  restrained  an- 
ger of  her  father,  compelled  herself  to  answer,  though 
It  was  with  difficulty,  "  We  are  expelled  from  the 
Lodge  by  soldiers." 

"Expelled— by  soldiers!"  exclaimed  Everard,  in 
surprise — "  there  is  no  legal  warrant  for  this." 

"None  at  all,"  answered  the  knight,  in  the  same 
tone  of  cutting  irony  which  he  had  all  along  used, 
"and  yet  as  lawful  a  warrant,  as  for  aught  that  has 
been  wrought  in  England  this  twelvemonth  and 
more.  You  are,  I  think,  or  were,  an  Inns-of-Coiirt- 
man— marry,  sir,  your  enjoyment  of  your  profession 
is  like  that  lease  which  a  prodigal  wishes  to  have  of 
a  wealthy  widow.  You  have  already  survived  the 
law  which  you  studied,  and  its  expiry  doubtless  has 
not  been  without  a  legacy— some  decent  pickings, 
some  merciful  increases,  as  the  phrase  goes.  You 
have  deserved  it  two  ways — you  wore  buffand  bando- 
leer, as  well  as  wielded  pen  and  ink— I  have  not  heard 
if  you  held  forth  too." 

"Think  of  me  and  speak  of  rne  as  harshly  as  you 
will,  sir,"  said  Everard,  submissively.  "I  have  but, 
in  this  evil  time,  guided  myself  by  my  conscience,  and 
my  father's  commands." 

"O,  an  vou  talk  of  conscience,"  said  the  old  knight, 
"I  must  have  mine  eye  upon  you,  as  Hamlet  says. 
Never  yet  did  Puritan  cheat  so  grossly  as  when  he 
was  appealing  to  his  conscience;  and  as  for  thy  fa- 
ther"  

He  was  about  to  proceed  in  a  tone  of  the  same  in- 
vective, when  the  young  man  interrupted  him,  by 
sajing,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Sir  Henry  Lee,  you  have  ever 
been  thought  noble — Say  of  me  what  you  will,  but 
speak  not  of  my  father  what  the  ear  of  a  son  should 
not  endure,  and  which  yet  his  arm  cannot  resent.  To 
do  me  such  wrong  is  to  insult  an  unarmed  man,  or  to 
beat  a  captive." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  struck  by  the  remark. 
"Thou  hast  spoken  truth  in  that,  Mark,  wert  thou 
the  blackest  Puritan  whom  hell  ever  vomited,  to  dis- 
tract an  unhappy  country." 

"  Be  that  as  you  will  to  think  it,"  replied  Everard  ; 
"but  let  me  not  leave  you  to  the  shelter  of  this 
wretched  hovel.  The  night  is  drawing  to  storm— let 
me  but  conduct  you  to  the  Lodge,  and  expel  those  in- 
truders, who  can,  as  yet  at  least,  have  no  warrant  for 
what  they  do.  I  will  not  linger  a  moment  behind 
them,  save  just  to  deliver  my  father's  message. — 
Grant  me  but  this  much,  for  the  love  you  once 
bore  me  !" 

"  Yes,  Mark,"  answered  his  uncle,  firmly,  but  sor- 
rowfidly,  "  thou  speakest  truth — I  did  love  thee  once. 
The  bright-hatred  boy  whom  I  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot, 
to  hunt— whose  hours  of  happiness  were  spent  with 
me,  wherever  those  of  graver  labours  were  employed — 
idid  love  that  boy — ay,  and  I  am  weak  enough  to  lore 
?\'en  the  inemory  of  what  he  was. — But  he  is  gone, 
Mark — he  is  gone;  and  in  his  room  I  only  behold  an 
avowed  and  determined  rebel  to  his  religion  and  to 
his  King — a  rebel  more  detestable  on  account  of  Ins 


success,  the  more  infamous  through  the  plundered 
wealth  with  which  he  hopes  to  gild  his  vi'lany  — Bui 
I  am  poor,  thou  think'st,  and  should  hold  my  peace, 
lest  men  say,  'Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  shoul<!.' — 
Know,  however,  that,  indigent  and  plundered  as  J 
am,  I  feel  myself  dishonoured  in  holdingeven  but  this 
much  talk  with  the  tool  of  usurping  rebels. — fio  to  the 
Lodge,  if  thou  wilt — yonder  lies  the  way — but  think 
not  that,  to  regain  my  dwelling  there,  or  all  the 
wealth  I  ever  possessed  in  my  wealthiest  days,  1 
would  willingly  accompany  thee  three  steps  on  the 
greensward.  '  If  I  must  be  thy  companion,  it  shall  be 
only  when  thy  red-coats  have  tied  my  hands  behind 
me,  and  bound  my  legs  beneath  my  horse's  belly. 
Thou  mayst  be  my  fellow  traveller  then,  I  grant  thee, 
if  thou  wilt,  but  not  sooner." 

Alice,  who  suffered  cruelly  during  thisdialogue,and 
was  well  aware  that  further  argument  would  only 
kindle  the  knights's  resentment  still  more  highly, 
ventured  at  last,  in  her  anxiety,  to  make  a  sign  to  her 
cousin  to  break  off  the  interview,  and  to  retire,  since 
her  father  commanded  his  absence  in  a  manner  so 
peremptory.  Unhappily  she  was  observed  by  Sir 
Henry,  wlio,  conclutling  that  what  he  saw  was  evi- 
dence' of  a  private  understanding  betwixt  the  cousins, 
his  wrath  aco.iiired  new  fuel,  and  it  required  the  utmost 
exertion  of  self-command,  and  recollection  of  all  that 
was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  to  enable  him  to  veil  his 
real  fury  under  the  same  ironical  manner  which  he 
had  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  angry  interview. 

"If  thou  art  afraid,"  he  said,  "to  trace  our  forest 
glades  by  night,  respected  stranger,  to  whom  I  am 
perhaps  bound  to  do  honour  as  my  successor  in  the 
charge  of  these  walks,  here  seems  to  be  a  modest 
damsel,  who  will  be  most  willing  to  wait  on  th.i'e, 
and  be  thy  bow-bearer.— Only,  for  her  mother's  sake, 
let  there  pass  some  slight  form  of  marriage  between 
vou— Ye  need  no  license  or  priest  in  these  happy 
days,  but  maybe  buckled  like  beggars  in  a  ditch,  with 
a  hedge  for  a  church-roof,  and  a  tinker  for  a  priest.  I 
crave  pardon  of  you  for  making  such  an  officious  and 
simple  request — perhaps  you  are  a  Ranter— or  one  of 
the  family  of  Love,  or  hold  mamage  rights  as  unne- 
cessary, as  Knipperdoling,  or  Jack  of  Leyden  ?" 

"For  mercy's  sake,  forbear  such  dreadful  jestinar, 
my  father!  and  do  you,  Markham,  begone,  in  God  s 
name,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate — Your  presence  makea 
niv  father  rave." 

"Jesting !"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  was  never  more  se- 
rious—Raving !— I  was  never  more  composed— I  could 
never  brook  that  falsehood  should  approach  me — I 
would  no  more  bear  by  my  side  a  dishonoured  daugh- 
ter than  a  dishonoured  sword  ;  and  this  unhappy  day 
hath  shown  that  both  can  fail." 

"  Sir  Henry,"  said  young  Everard,  "  load  not  yoitr 
soul  with  a  heavy  crime,-  which  be  assured  you  do,  in 
treating  your  daughter  thus  unjustly.  It  is  long  now 
since  you  denied  her  to  me,  when  we  were  poor  and 
you  were  powerful.  I  acquiesced  in  your  prohi!)ition 
of  all  suit  and  intercourse.  God  knoweth  v.'hat  I  suf- 
fered—but I  acquiesced.  Neither  is  it  to  renew  my 
suit  that  I  now  come  hither,  and  have,  I  do  acknow- 
ledge, sought  speech  of  her— not  for  her  own  sake  only, 
but  for  yours  also._  Destruction  hovers  over  you, 
ready  to  close  her  pinions  to  stoop,  and  lier  talons  to 
clutch — Yes,  sir,  look  contemptuous  as  you  will,  such 
is  the  case !  and  it  is  to  protect  both  you  and  her  that 
I  am  here." 

"You  refuse  then  my  free  gift,"  said  Sir  Henry 
Lee;  "or  perhaps  you  think  it  loaded  with  too  hard 
conditions?" 

"  Shame,  shame  on  you.  Sir  Henry !"  said  Everard, 
wa.xing  warm  in  his  turn;  "have  your  political  pre- 
judices so  utterly  warped  every  feeling  of  a  father,  tha' 
you  can  speak  with  bitter  mockery  and  scorn  of  what 
concerns  your  own  daughter's  honour? — Hold  up  yoir 
head,  fair  Alice,  and  tell  your  father  he  has  forgotten 
nature  in  his  fantastic  spirit  of  loyalty. — Know,  Sir 
Henry,  that  though  I  would  prefer  your  daughter? 
hand  to  every  blessing  which  Heaven  could  bestow  on 
me,  I  would  not  accept  it— my  conscience  wou.d  not 
permit  me  to  do  so — when  I  knew  it  must  withdraw 
ner  from  her  duty  to  you." 

"Your  conscience  Is  over  scrupulous,  young  nan;  -■ 
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carry  it  to  some  dissentins  rabbi,  and  he  who  takes 
all  that  conies  tp  net,  will  teach  thee  it  is  sinning 
against  our  mercies  to  refuse  any  good  thing  that  is 
freely  ofiered  to  us." 

"  When  it  is  freely  offered^  and  kindly  offered — 
not  when  the  offer  is  made  in  irony  and  insult. — Fare 
thee  well,  Alice — if  aught  could  make  me  desire  to  profit 
by  thy  father's  wild  wish  to  cast  thee  from  him  in  a 
moment  of  unworthy  suspicion,  it  would  be  that  while 
indulging  in  such  sentiment.?,  SirHenry  Lee  is  tyran- 
nically oppressing  the  creature,  who  of  all  others  is 
most  dependent  on  his  kindness — who  of  all  others 
will  most  feel  his  severity,  and  whom,  of  all  others,  he 
is  most  bound  to  cherish  and  support." 

"Do  not  fear  for  me,  Mr.  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice, 
aroused  from  her  timidity  by  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
ciuenoes  not  unlikely  to  ensue,  where  civil  war  set 
relations,  as  well  as  fellow-citizens,  in  opposition  to 
each  other.—"  Oh,  begone,  I  conjure  you,  begone ! — 
Kothing  stands  bet  wi.xt  mc  and  my  father's  kindness, 
but  these  unhappy  family  divisions^but  your  ill-timeu 
presence  here — For  Heaven's  sake,  leave  us !" 

"Soli,  mistress  I"  answered  the  hot  old  cavalier, 
"you  play  lady  paramount  already;  and  who  but 
you!— you  would  dictate  to  our  tram,  I  warrant,  like 
Goneri'l  and  Regan!  But  I  tell  thee,  no  man  shall 
leave  my  house— and  humble  as  it  is,  this  is  now  my 
bouse — while  lie  has  aught  to  say  to  me  that  is  to  be 
spoken,  as  this  young  man  now  speaks,  with  a  bent 
brow  and  a  lofty  tune. — Speak  out,  sir,  and  say  your 
worst !" 

"  Fear  not  my  temper,  Mrs.  Alice,"  said  Everard^ 
\vith  equal  firmness  and  placidity  of' manner ;  "ana 
vou,  Sir  Henry,  do  not  think  that  if  I  speak  firmly, 
1  mean  therefore  to  sj^eak  in  anger,  or  ofliciously. 
You  have  taxed  me  with  much,  and,  were  I  guided 
by  the  wild  .spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  much  which, 
even  from  so  near  a  relative,  I  ougiit  not,  as  being  by 
birth,  and  in  the  world's  estimation,  a  gentleman,  to 
pass  over  without  reply.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  give 
nie  patient  hearing?" 

"If  you  stand  on  your  defence,"  answered  the  stout 
old  knight,  "  God  forbid  that  you  should  not  challenge 
a  patient  hearing — ay,  though  your  pleading  were  two 
parts  disloyalty  and  one  blasphemy— Only,  be  briefs 
this  has  already  lasted  but  too  long." 

"I  will,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  the  young  man;  "yet 
it  is  hard  to  ('rowd  into  a  few  sentences,  the  defence 
of  a  life  v.'hich,  though  short,  has  been  a  busy  one — 
tf.-o  busy,  your  indignant  gesture  wou!d_  assert.  But 
I  deny  It;  I  have  drawn  my  sword  neither  hastily, 
nor  without  due  consideration,  for  a  people  whose 
rights  have  been  tramplod  on,  and  whose  consciences 
have  been  .ippressed— Frown  not,  sir— such  is  not 
your  view  of  the  contest,  but  such  is  mine.  For  my 
rrligious  principles,  at  which  you  have  scofied,  believe 
m(>,"  that  though  they  depend  not  on  set  forms,  they 
are  no  less  sincere  than  your  own,  and  thus  far  purer 
— e.Kcu.?e  llie  word — that  they  arc  unmingled  with  the 
blood-thirsty  dictates  of  a  barbarous  ag»,  which  you 
and  others  have  called  the  code  of  chivalrous  honour. 
Not  my  own  natural  disposition,  but  the  better  doc- 
trine wiuch  my  crtcd  has  taught,  enables  me  to  bear 
your  harsh  rcvilings  without  answering  in  a  similar 
tone  of  wrath  and  reproach.  You  may  carry  insult 
to  extremity  against  me  at  your  pleasure — n.it  on 
account  of  our  relationship  alone,  but  because  I  am 
bound  in  charity  to  endure  it.  This,  Sir  Henry,  is 
much  from  one  of  our  house.  But,  with  forbearance 
far  more  than  tiiis  reijuires,  I  can  refuse  at  your  hands 
the  gift,  which,  most  of  all  things  under  Heaven,  I 
sliotiki  desire  to  obtain,  because  duty  calls  upon  her 
losi;s!ain  and  comfort  you,  and  because  it  were  sin  to 
permit  you,  in  your  blindness,  to  spurn  your  comforter 
irom  your  side. — Farewell,  sir — not  in  anger,  but  in 
pity — We  may  meet  in  a  better  time,  when  your  heart 
and  your  principles  shall  master  the  unhappy  preju- 
dices by  which  they  are  now  overclouded.— Farewell 
—  farewell,  Alice!" 

The  last  words  were  repeated  twice,  and  in  a  tone 
of  feeling  and  passionate  grief,  which  di(i'"red  utterly 
roni  the  steady  and  almost  severe  tone  in  which  he 
(ind  addressed  Sir  Henry  Lee.  He  turned  and  left  the 
aut  Ki  soon  as  he  had  utterjd  \hc.se  las'  M'ords;  and. 


[  as  if  ashamed  of  the  tenderness  which  had  mingled 
with  his  accents,  the  young  contnionweallh's-man 
turned  and  walked  sternly  and  resolvedly  forth  into 
the  moonlight,  which  now  was  spreading  its  broad 
light  and  autumnal  shadows  over  the  woodland. 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Alice,  who  had  been  during 
the  whole  scene  in  the  utmost  terror  that  her  latlie: 
might  have  been  hurried,  by  his  natural  iieat  of  tem- 
per, from  violence  of  language  into  violence  of  action, 
sunk  down  upon  a  settle  twisted  outof  willow-boughs, 
like  most  of  Joceline's  few  movables,  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  tears  which  accompanied  thj  thanks 
she  rendered  in  broken  accents  to  Heaven,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  near  alliance  and  relationship  of 
the  parties,  some  fatal  deed  had  not  closed  an  inter- 
view so  perilous  and  so  angry.  Phcebe  3Iuyflower 
blubbered  heartily  for  company,  though  she  under- 
stood but  little  of  what  had  passed ;  just,  indeed, 
enough  to  enable  her  afterwards  to  report  to  some 
half-uozen  particular  friends,  that  her  old  master.  Sir 
Henry,  had  been  perilous  angry,  aiH  almost  fought 
with  young  Master  Everard,  because  he  had  well  iii"h 
carried  away  her  young  mistress. — "And  what  coiud 
he  have  done  bettor?'*  said  Phor-be,  "seeing  the  old 
man  had  nothir.g  left  either  for  Mrs.  Alice  or  himself; 
and  as  for  Mr.  Mark  Everard,  and  our  young  lady, 
oh!  they  had  spoken  such  loving  things  to  each 
other,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Argalus 
and  Parthenia,  who,  as  the  storv-book  tells,  were  the 
truest  pair  of  lovers  in  all  Arcadia,  and  Oxfordshire  to 
boot.'' 

Old  Goody  Jellycot  had  popped  her  scarlet  hood  into 
the  kitchen  more  than  once  while  the  scene  was  pro- 
ceeding; but,  as  the  worthy  dame  was  parcel  blind, 
and  more  than  parcel  deaf,  knowledge  was  excluded 
by  two  principal  entrances:  and  though  she  compre- 
hended, by  a  sort  of  general  instinct,  that  the  gentle- 
folk were  at  high  words,  yet  why  they  chose  Jocehne's 
hut  f(jr  the  scene  of  their  dispute,  was  as  great  a  mys- 
tery as  the  subject  of  the  quarrel. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  old  cavalier's  mood, 
thus  contradicted,  as  his  most  darling  principles  had 
been,  by  the  last  words  of  his  departing  nephew? 
The  truth  is,  that  he  was  less  thoroughly  moved  than 
his  daughter  expected  ;  and  in  all  probability  his  ne- 
phew's bold  defence  of  his  religious  and  political  opi- 
nions rather  pacified  than  aggravated  his  displeasure. 
Although  sufficiently  impatient  of  contradiction,  still 
evasion  and  subterfuge  were  more  alien  to  the  blunt 
old  Ranger's  nature  than  manly  vindication  and  di- 
rect opposition  ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  ever 
loved  the  buck  best  who  stood  boldest  at  bay.  He 
graced  his  nephew's  departure,  however,  wit'n  a  quo- 
tation from  Shakspeare,  whom,  as  many  others  do, 
he  was  wont  to  quote  from  a  sort  of  habit  and  re- 
spect, as  a  favourite  of  his  unfortunate  master,  with- 
out having  either  much  real  taste  for  his  worKS,  or 
great  skill  m  applying  the  passages  which  he  retained 
on  his  memory. 

"Mark,"  he  said,  "mark  this,  Alice— the  devil  can 
quote  Scripture  for  his  puiTiosc.  Why,  this  young 
fanatic  cousin  of  thine,  with  no  more  beard  than  I 
have  seen  on  a  clown  playing  Maid  Jlarion  on  May- 
day, wlicn  the  village  barber  had  shaved  him  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  shall  mate  h  any  bearded  Presbvterian 
"or  Independent  of  them  all,  in  laying  down  his  doc- 
trines and  his  uses,  and  bcthumping  us  with  his  texts 
and  his  homilies.  I  would  worthy  and  learned  Doc- 
tor Rocheclifie  had  been  here,  with  his  battery  ready 
mounted  from  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuagint,  aad 
what  not— he  would  have  battered  the  presbyterian 
spirit  out  of  him  with  a  wanion.  However,  I  am  glad 
the  young  man  is  no  sneaker ;  for,  were  a  man  of  the 
devil's  opinion  in  religion,  a,nd  of  Old  Noll's  in  poli- 
tics, he  were  better  open  on  it  full  cry,  than  deceive 
you  by  hunting  counter,  or  running  a  faL-^e  scent. 
Coine — wipe  thine  eyes— the  frnv  is  over,  and  not  like 
to  be  stirred  again  soon,  I  trust.'* 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  Alice  rose,  and,  be- 
wildered as  she  was,  endeavoured  to  superintend  the 
arraiiLcements  for  their  nieal  and  their  rcpG.=e  in  their 
new  habitation.  But  her  tears  fell  so  fast,  they  mar- 
red her  counterfeited  diligence;  and  it  was  well  for 
her  that  Phcebe.  though  too  ignorant  and  too  simple 
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to  comprehend  the  extent  of  her  distress,  could 
atfi^rd  lier  material  assistance,  in  lack  of  more  sym- 
pathy. 

With  great  readiness  and  address,  tiie  damsel  set 
nhoiit  fvcrv  thing  that  was  requisite  for  preparing  the 
Slipper,  and  tiie  beds :  now  screaming  into  Dame  Jei- 
lycot's,car,  now  whispering  into  her  tnistress's,  and 
arffully  managing,  as  if  she  was  merely  tiie  agent, 
under  Alice's  orders.  When  the  cold  viands  were  set 
forth,  Sir  Henry  Lee  kindly  pressed  his  daughter  to 
'.nke  refreshments,  as  if  to  make  up,  indirectly,  for 
his  pr'evious  harshness  towards  her;  while  he  him- 
self, like  an  e.xpi  rienced  campaigner,  showed,  that 
neith<r  the  mortifications  nor  brawls  of  the  day, 
nor  the  tliouglits  of  what  was  to  come  to-morrow, 
could  diminisli  his  appetite  for  supper,  which  was  his 
favou'ite  meal.  He  ate  up  two-thirds  of  the  capon, 
and,  c  "ivoiing  the  first  bumper  to  the  happy  restora- 
tion of  Charles,  second  of  the  name,  he  finished  a 
quart  <f  wine;  for  he  belonged  to  a  school  accus- 
tomed to  feed  the  llame  of  their  loyalty  with  copious 
brimm-.rs.  He  even  sang  a  verse  of  "The  Kin"  shall 
enjoy  t.'s  own  again,"  in  which  Phoebe,  hulf-sobbing, 
and  Dane  .Fellycot,  screaming  against  time  and  tune, 
were  contented  to  lend  their  aid,  to  cover  Mistress 
Alice's  liilence. 

At  length  the  jovial  knight  betook  himself  to  his 
rest  on  t"!ie  keeper's  straw  pallet,  in  a  recess  adjoin- 
ing to  thu  kitchen,  and,  unafieuted  by  his  change  of 
dwelling,  slept  fast  and  deep.  Alice  had  less  quiet 
rest  in  oltV  Goody  Jellicot's  wicker  couch,  in  the  inner 
apartmen;;  while  the  dame  and  Phrebe  slept  on  a 
mattrass,  stulled  with  dry  leaves,  in  the  same  cham- 
ber, soundly  as  those  whose  daily  toil  gains  their  daily 
f'Tead,  and  whom  morning  calls  up  only  to  renew  the 
toils  of  yesterday. 


CHAPTER    V. 

BTy  tongue  pads  slov/ly  under  tliis  new  IangiM?e, 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these  uncouth  phrases. 
Thej-niay  be  great  in  worth  and  weiglit,  but  hang 
Upon  Mie  native  ghbness  of  my  speech, 
Like  Saul's  plate-armour  on  tlie  sheplicrd  boy, 
Encumbering  and  not  arming  him.— J.  B. 

A=;  J.Inrkham  Everard  pursued  his  way  towards  the 
[,0i!ge,  through  one  of  thelongsweepingglades  which 
traver.sed  the  forest,  varying  in  breadth,  till  the  trees 
were  now  so  close  that  the  boughs  made  darkness 
over  his  head,  then  receding  farther  to  let  in  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  and  anon  opening  yet  wider  into  little 
meadov.s  or  savannahs,  on  which  the  moonbeanis 
lay  in  silvery  silence;  as  he  thus  proceeded  on  his 
lonely  course,  the  various  effects  produced  by  that  de- 
licious light  on  the  oaks,  whose  dark  loaves,  gnarled 
brandies,  and  massive  trunks  it  gilded,  niore  or  less 
partially,  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of  a  poet 
or  a  painter. 

But  if  Everard  thought  of  any  thing  saving  the 
painful  scene  in  which  he  had  just  played  his  part, 
and  of  which  the  result  seemed  the  destruction  of  all 
liis  hopes,  it  was  of  the  necessary  guard  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  night-walk.  The  times  were  dangerous 
and  unsettled  ;'ihB  roads  full  of  disbanded  soldiers, 
and  esp-jcially  of  royalists,  who  made  their  political 
opinions  a  pretext  for  disturbing  the  country  vv-ith  ma- 
rauding parties  and  robberies.  Deer-stealers  also. 
who  are  ever  a  desperate  banditti,  had  of  late  infested 
Woodstock  Chase.  In  short,  the  dangers  of  the  place 
and  period  were  such,  that  Markham  Everard  wore 
his  loaded  pistols  at  his  belt,  and  carried  his  drawn 
sword  ui.der  his  arm,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for 
whatever  peril  should  cross  his  path. 

He  heard  the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  ring  cur- 
few, just  as  he  was  crossing  one  of  tiie  little  meadows 
we  Iiave  described,  and  they  ceased  as  he  entered  an 
overshadowed  and  twilight  part  of  iliepath  beyond. 
It  was  there  that  he  heard  some  one  whistling;  and, 
as  the  sound  became  clearer,  it  was  plain  the  person 
was  advancing  towards  him.  This  could  hardly  be 
a  friend  ;  for  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  rejected, 
generally  speaking,  all  music,  unless  psalmody,  "if 
a  man  is  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms,"  was  a  text 
which  the^  were  pleased  to  interpret  as  literally  and 


to  as  little  purpose  as  they  did  some  others ;  yet  it 
was  too  continued  a  suund  to  be  a  signal  amongst 
night-walkers,  and  too  light  and  cheerful  to  argue 
any  purpose  of  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  travel- 
ler, wdio  presently  exchanged  his  whistling  for  sing- 
ing and  trolled  forth  the  following  stanza  to  a  jolly 
tune,  with  which  the  old  cavaliers  were  wont  to  wake 
the  night  owl : 

Hey  for  cavaliers  I    Ho  for  cavaliers  1 
Pray  for  cavaliers ! 
Rub  a  dub— rub  a  dub  I 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub- 
Oliver  smokes  for  fear. 

"I  should  know  that  voice."  said  Everard,  uncock 
ing  the  pistol  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  belt,  but 
continuing  to  hold  it  in  his  hand.  Then  came  ano- 
ther fragment : 

Hash  them— slash  them— 

All  to  pieces  dash  them. 

"So  ho!"  cried  Markham,  "who  goes  there,  and 
for  whom  T' 

"For  Church  and  King,"  answ'cred  a  voice,  which 
presently  added,  "  No,  d — n  me— I  mean  against 
Church  and  King,  and  for  the  people  that  are  upper- 
most— I  forget  which  they  are." 

"Roger  Wildrake,  as  I  guess?"  said  Everard. 

"  The  same— Gentleman  ;  of  Squat tl'esea-mere,  in 
the  moist  county  of  Lincoln." 

"Wildrake!"  said  Markham — "  Wildgoose  yoti 
should  be  called.  You  have  been  rnoistening  your 
own  throat  to  some  purpose,  and  using  it  to  gabble 
tunes  very  suitable  to  the  times,  lo  be  sure!" 

"  Faith,  the  tune's  a  pretty  tune  enough,  JIark,  only 
out  of  fashion  a  little — the  mere's  the  pity." 

"What  could  I  expect,"  said  Everard,  but  to  meet 
some  ranting,  drunken  cavalier,  as  desperate  and 
dangerous  as  night  and  sack  usually  make  them'? 
What  if  I  had  rewarded  your  melody  by  a  ball  in  the 
gullet?" 

"  Why,  there  would  have  been  a  piper  paid — that's 
all,"  said  Wildrake. — "  But  wherefore  come  you  thia 
way  now? — I  was  about  to  seek  you  at  the  hut." 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it — I  will  tell  you  the 
cause  hereafter,"  replied  Markham. 

"  What  I  the  old  play-hunting  cavalier  was  cross,  or 
Chloe  was  unkind  7" 

"Jest  not,  Wildrake — it  is  all  over  with  me,"  said 
Everard. 

"The  devil  it  is,"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  "and  you 
take  it  thus  quietly  ! — Zounds  !  let  us  back  together — 
I'll  plead  your  cause  for  you— I  know  how  to  tickle  up 
an  old  knight  and  a  pretty  maiden— Let  me  alone  for 
putting  5'ou  rectus  in  curia,  you  canting  rogue. — D — n 
me.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  says  I,  your  nephew  is  a  piece  of 
a  Puritan — it  won't  deny — but  I'll  uphold  him  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  pretty  fellow,  for  all  that. — Madam,  says 
I,  you  may  think  your  cousin  looks  like  a  psalm-sing- 
ing weaver,  in  that  bare  felt,  and  with  lliat  rascally 
brown  cloak;  that  band,  whic'n  looks  like  a  baby'a 
clout,  and  those  loose  boots,  which  have  a  whole  calf- 
skin in  each  of  them, — but  let  him  wear  on  the  one 
side  of  his  head  a  castor,  with  a  plume  befitliiig  his 
quality;  give  him  a  good  Toledo  by  his  side,  with  a 
broidered  belt  and  an  inlaid  hilt,  instead  of  the  ton  oi 
iron  contained  in  that  basket-hilted  black  Andrew 
Ferrara  ;  put  a  few  smart  words  in  his  mouth— and, 
blood  and  wounds  !  madam,  says  1" 

"Prithee,  truce  with  ttiis  nonsense,  Wildrake,"  said 
Everard,"  and  tell  me  if  you  are  sober  enough  to  hear 
a  few  words  of  sober  reason  ?" 

"Pshaw!  man,  I  did  but  crack  a  brace  of  quarts 
with  yonder  puritanic,  roundheaded  soldiers,  up  yon- 
der at  the  town ;  and  rat  me  but  I  passed  myself  for 
the  best  man  of  the  party ;  twanged  my  ncse,  ani 
turned  up  my  eyes,  as  I  took  my  can — Pah!  the  very 
wine  tasted  of  h;-pocrisy.  I  think  the  rogue  corporal 
smoked  something  at  last— as  for  the  common  fel- 
lows, never  stir,  but  they  asked  me  to  say  grace  over 
another  quart  I" 

"  This  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  wnth  you  about. 
Wildrake,"  said  Markham— "  You  hold  me,  I  anj 
sure,  for  yc  ur  friend  ?" 

"True  as  steel.— Chums  at  College  and  a'.  Ijin 
coln's-Inn— we  have  been  Nisus  and  Euryahis  The- 
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Beus  and  Pirithous,  Orestes  and  Pylades  ;  and,  to  sum 
np  the  whole  with  a  puritanic  touch,  David  and  Jona- 
than, all  in  one  breath.  Act  even  politics,  the  wedge 
that  rends  families  and  friendships  asunder,  as  iron 
rives  oak,  have  been  able  to  split  us." 

"True,''  answered  Markham  ;  '"and  when  you  fol- 
lowed the  King  to  Nottingham  ;  and  I  enrolled  under 
Essex,  we  swore,  at  our  parting,  that  whichever  side 
was  victorious,  he  of  us  who  adhered  to  it,  should 
protect  his  less  fortunate  comrade." 

"Surely,  man,  surelv;  and  have  you  not  protected 
me  accordingly  1  Did  you  not  save  me  from  hang- 
ing 1  and  am  I  not  indebted  to  you  for  the  bread  I 
eatl" 

"I  have  but  done  that,  which,  had  the  times  been 
otherwise,  you,  my  dear  Wildrake,  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  done  for  me.  But,  as  I  said,  that  is  just  what 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about.  Why  render  the  task 
of  protecting  you  more  difficult  than  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  any  rate  ?  Why  thrust  thyself  into  the 
coiupany  of  soldiers,  or  such  like,  where  thou  art  sure 
to  be  warmed  into  betraying  thyself]  Why  come 
hollowing  and  whooping  out  cavalier  ditties,  like  a 
drtmken  trooper  of  Prince  Rupert,  or  one  of  Wilmot's 
swaggering  body-guards  V 

"  Because  I  may  have  been  both  one  and  t'other 
in  my  dav,  for  au^ht  that  you  know,"  replied  Wil- 
drake. ''  But,  ocldsfish !  is  it  necessary  I  should 
always  be  reminding  you,  that  our  obligation  of  mu- 
tual protection,  our  league  of  offensive  and  defensive, 
as  I  may  call  it,  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  without 
reference  to  the  politics  or  religion  of  the  party  pro- 
tected, or  the  least  obligation  on  him  to  conform  to 
those  of  his  friend  ]" 

"  True,"  said  Everard  ;  "but  with  this  most  neces- 
sary qualification,  that  the  party  should  submit  to  such 
outward  conformity  to  the  times  as  should  make  it 
inore  easy  and  safe  for  his  friend  to  be  of  service  to 
him.  Now,  you  are  perpetually  breaking  forth,  to  the 
hazard  of  your  own  safety  and  my  credit." 

"I  tell  you,  Mark,  and  I  would  tell  your  namesake 
the  apostle,  that  you  are  hard  on  me.  You  have 
practised  sobriety  and  hj-pocrisy  from  your  hanging 
sleeves  till  your  Geneva  cassock— from  the  cradle  to 
this  day,— and  it  is  a  thing  of  nature  to  you  ;  and  you 
are  surprised  that  a  rough,  rattling,  honest  fellow,  ac- 
customed to  speak  truth  all  his  life,  and  especially 
when  he  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  tiask,  cannot  be 
BO  perfect  a  prig  as  thyself  !—Zooks  !  there  is  no 
equality  betwixt  us— A  trained  diver  might  as  well,  be- 
cause he  can  retain  his  breath  for  ten  minutes  without 
inconvenience,  upbraid  a  poor  devil  for  being  like  to 
burst  in  twenty  seconds,  at  the  bottom  of  ten  fathoms' 
water — ^And,  after  all,  considering  the  guise  is  so  new 
to  me,  I  think  I  bear  myself  iridifiereutly  well— try 
me  !" 

"  Are  there  any  more  news  from  Worcester  fight  1" 
asked  Evera-d,  in  a  tone  so  serious  that  it  imposed  on 
his  companion,  who  replied  in  his  genuine  character — 

"  Worse  ! — d — n  me,  worse  a  hundred  times  than 
reported— totally  broken.  Noll  hath  certainly  sold 
himself  to  tlie  devil,  and  his  lease  will  have  an  end 
one  day — that  is  all  our  present  comfort." 

"  What !  and  would  this  be  your  answer  to  the  first 
red-coat  who  asked  the  question  1"  said  Everard. 
"  Methinks  you  would  find  a  speedy  passport  to  the 
aes.1  corps  de  garde." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  thought  you 
asked  me  in  your  own  person.— Lack-a-day!  a  great 
mercy— a  glorifying  mercy— a  crowning  mercy— a 
vouchsafing — an  uplifting  I  profess  the  malignants 
are  scattered  from  Dan  to  Bersheba— smitten,  hip  and 
thigh,  even  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  I" 

"  Hear  you  aught  of  Colonel  Thornhaugh's 
nrounds  ?" 

"He  is  dead,'  answered  Wildrake,  "that's  one 
comfort— the  roundheaded  rascal !— Nay,  hold  !  it 
was  but  a  trip  of  the  tongue— I  lueant,  the  sweet  godly 
youth." 

"And  hear  you  aught  of  the  voung  man,  King  of 
Scotland,  as  they  c.-.ll  him?"  said  pwcrard. 

'  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  hunted  like  a  partridge  on 
>he  mountains.  May  God  deliver  him,  and  cimiound 
(iis  ent!mie.s  •— Zooiis.  Mark.  Everard,  '  can  fool  it  no 


longer.  Do  you  not  remember,  that  at  the  Lincoln' s- 
Inn  gambols— though  you  did  not  mingle  much  in 
them,  I  think— I  used  aiwavs  to  play  as  well  as  any 
of  them,  when  it  came  to  the  -action,  but  they  could 
never  get  me  to  rehearse  conformably.  It's  the  same 
at  this  day.  I  hear  your  voice,  and  I  answer  to  it  in 
the  true  tone  of  my  heart ;  but  when  I  am  in  the  com- 
pany of  your  snutiling  friends,  you  have  seen  me  act 
my  part  indifferent  well." 

But  indifferent,  indeed,"  replied  Everard  ;  "  how- 
ever, there  is  little  call  on  you  to  do  aught,  save  to  be 
modest  and  silent.  Speak  little,  and  lay  aside,  if  you 
can,  your  big  oaths  and  swaggering  looks — set  your 
hat  even  on  your  brows." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  curse!  I  have  been  always 
noted  for  the  jaunty  manner  in  which  I  wear  my 
castor — Hard  when  a  man's  merits  become  his  ene- 
mies I" 

"You  must  remember  you  are  my  clerk." 

"  Secretary,"  answered  Wildrake ;  "  let  it  be  secre- 
tary, if  j'ou  love  ine." 

''  It  must  be  clerk,  and  nothing  else — plain  clerk 
— and  remember  to  be  civil  and  obedient,"  replied 
Everard. 

"  But  you  should  not  lay  on  yoiu-  commands  with 
so  much  ostentatious  superiority.  Master  Markham 
Everard.  Remember  I  am  your  senior  of  three 
years'  standing.  Confound  me,  if  I  know  how  to 
take  it !" 

"  Was  ever  such  a  fantastic  WTonghead !— For  my 
sake,  if  not  for  thine  own,  bend  thy  freakish  folly  to 
listen  to  reason.  Think  that  I  have  incurred  both 
risk  and  shame  on  thy  account." 

"Nay,  thou  art  a  right  good  fellow,  Mark,"  replied 
the  cavalier,  "  and  for  thy  sake  I  will  do  much— bu* 
remember  to  cough,  and  cry  hem !  when  thou  seest 
me  like  to  break  bounds— And  now  tell  me  whither 
we  are  bound  for  the  night?" 

"To  Woodstock  Lodge,  to  look  after  my  uncle's 
property,"  answered  Markham  Everard:  "I  am  in- 
formed that  soldiers  have  taken  possession — Yet  how 
could  that  be,  if  thou  foundest  the  party  drinking  ic 
Woodstock  ■?" 

"There  was  a  kind  of  commissary  or  steward,  or 
some  such  rogue,  had  gone  down  to  the  Lodge,"  re- 
plied Wildrake ;  "  I  had  a  peep  at  him." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Everard. 

"Ay,  verilv,"  said  Wildrake,  "to  speak  your  o\yn 
language.  Why,  as  I  passed  through  the  park  in 
quest  of  you,  scarce  half  an  hour  since,  I  saw  a 
light  in  the  Lodge— Step  this  way,  you  will  see  it 
yourself." 

"In  the  north-west  angle?"  returned  Everard— "IC 
is  from  a  window  in  what  they  call  Victor  Lee's 
apartment." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Wildrake,  "I  had  been  long  one 
of  Lundsford's  lads,  and  well  used  to  patrolling  duty 
—So,  rat  nie,  says  I,  if  I  leave  a  light  in  my  rear, 
without  knowing  what  it  means.  Besides,  Mar.k, 
thou  hadst  said  so  much  to  me  of  thy  pretty  cousin,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  peep,  if  I  could." 

"  Thoughtless,  incorrigible  man  !  to  what  dangers 
do  you  expose  yourself  and  your  friends,  in  mere  wan- 
tonness ! — But  go  on." 

"By  this  fair  moonshine,  I  believe  thou  art  jealous, 
Mark  Everard  !"  replied  his  gay  companion  ;  "  there 
is  no  occasion  ;  for,  in  any  case,  I,  who  was  to  seethe 
lady,  was  steeled  by  honour  against  the  charms  of  my 
friend's  Chloe— Then  the  lady  was  not  to  see  me.  so 
could  make  no  comparisons  to  thy  disadvantage,  tnou 
knowest— Lastly,  as  it  fell  out,  neither  of  us  saw  the 
otiier  at  all." 

"Ofthatlam  well  aware.  I\Irs.  Alice  left  the  Lodge 
long  before  sunset,  and  never  returned.  Wiiat  didst 
thou  see  t»  introduce  with  sucli  preface?" 

"Nay,  no  great  matter,"  replied  Wildrake;  "only 
getting"  upon  a  sort  of  buttress,  (for  I  can  climb  like 
any  cat  that  ever  mewed  in  any  gutter,)  and  lioldin* 
on  by  the  vines  and  creepers  which  grew  aroiind,  I 
obtained  a  station  where  I  could  see  into  the  inside  ol 
that  same  parlour  thou  spokest  of  just  now  " 

"And  what  saw'st  thou  there?"  once  more  de- 
manded Everard. 

"  Nay  no  great  matter,  as  I  said  before,"  repiiea 
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tl;e  CDvalier;  "for  in  these  times  it  is  no  now  thing 
to  see  churls  carousing  in  royal  or  nohk'  chambers.  I 
saw  two  rastallions  enga.sed  in  emplying  a  solenin 
Btoup  of  strong  waters,  and  despatching  a  huge  veni- 
son pasty,  wiiich  greasy  mess,  for  their  convenience, 
they  had  placed  on  a  lady's  work-table — One  of  them 
was  trying  an  air  on  a  lute." 

"  The  profane  villains !"  exclaimed  Everard,  "  it 
rt'as  Alice's." 

"Well  said,  comrade— I  am  glad  y9ur  phlegm  can 
t>e  moved.  I  did  hut  throw  in  these  incidents  of  the 
hitc  and  the  table,  to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a 
Pjinrk  of  human  spirit  out  of  you,  be-sanclified  as  you 
are." 

"What  like  were  the  men  ?"  said  young  Everard. 

"The  one  a  slouch-hatted,  long-cloaked,  sour-faced 
fanatic,  like  the  rest  of  you,  whom  I  took  to  be  the 
steward  or  commissary  I  heard  spoken  of  in  the  town  ; 
the  other  was  a  short  sturdy  fellow,  \yith  a  wood-knife 
at  his  girdle,  and  a  long  quarterstafl" lying  beside  him 
—a  black-haired  knave,  with  white  teeth  and  a  merry 
countenance — one  of  the  under-rangersor  bow-bearers 
of  these  walks,  1  fancy." 

"They  must  have  been  Desborougli's  favourite, 
trusty  Tomkins,"  said  Everard,  "and  Joceline.)olifre, 
the  keeper.  Tomkins  is  Besbqrough's  right  hand— an 
Independent,  and  hath  pourings  forth,  as  he  calls 
them.  Some  think  that  his  gifts  have  the  better  of 
his  grace.  I  have  heard  of  his  abusing  opportuni- 
ties.*' 

"They  were  improving  them  when  I  saw  them," 
replied  Wildrake,  "  and  made  the  bottle  smoke  for  it — 
when,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  a  stone,  which  had 
been  dislodged  from  the  crumbling  buttress,  gave  way 
under  my  weight.  A  clumsy  fellow  like  thee  would 
have  been  so  long  thinking  what  was  to  be  done,  that 
he  must  needs  have  followed  it  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  ;  but  I,  I\Iark,  I  hopped  like  a  squirrel  to 
{in  ivv  twig,  and  stood  fast— was  well  nigh  shot, 
though,  for  the  noise  alarmed  them  both.  Tiiey  looked 
10  the  oriel,  and  saw  me  on  the  outside;  the  fanatic 
fellow  took  out  a  pistol— as  they  have  always  such 
te.vts  in  readiness  hanging  besfde  the  little  clasped 
Bible,  thou  know'st — the  keeper  seized  his  hunting- 
pole — I  treated  them  both  to  a  roar  and  a  grin— thou 
nmst  know  1  can  grimace  like  a  baboon— I  learned 
the  trick  from  a  French  player,  who  could  twist  his 
jaws  into  a  pair  of  nut-crackers — and  therewithal  I 
dropped  myself  sweetly  on  the  grass,  and  ran  off'  so 
rippingly,  keeping  the  dark  side  of  the  wall  as  long  as 
I  could,  that  1  am  well  nigh  persuaded  they  thouglit  I 
was  their  kinsman,  the  devil,  came  among  them  un- 
called.   They  were  abominably  startled." 

"  Thou  art  most  fearfully  rash,  Wildrake,"  said  his 
companion ;  "  we  are  now  bound  for  the  house — what 
if  tliey  should  remember  thee?" 

"  Why,  it  is  no  treason,  is  it  ?  No  one  has  paid  for 
peeping  since  Tom  of  Coventry's  days ;  and  if  he 
came  in  for  a  reckoning,  belike  it  was  for  a  better  treat 
than  mine.  But  trust  me,  they  will  no  more  know 
me,  than  a  man  who  had  onl"  seen  your  friend  Noll 
at  a  conventicle  of  saints,  vyould  know  the  same  Oliver 
on  horseback,  and  charging  with  his  lobster-tailed 
squadron  ;  or  ihesamc  Noll  cracking  a  jest  and  a  bot- 
tle with  wicked  Waller  the  poet." 

"  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  Oliver,  as  thou  dost  value 
thyself  and  me.  It  is  ill  jesting  with  the  rock  you 
may  split  on. — But  here  is  the  gate — we  will  disturb 
these  honest  gentlemen's  recreations." 

As  he  spoke,  he  applied  the  large  and  ponderous 
knocker  to  the  hall  door. 

"  Rat-tat-tat-too  !"  said  Wildrake  ;  "  there  is  a  fine 
alarm  to  you  cuckolds  and  roundheads!"  He  then 
half-mimicked,  half-sung  the  march  so  called  : — 

"  Cuckolds,  come  diL',  cuckolds,  come  dig; 
Round  about  cuckolds,  come  dance  to  niy  jig  I" 

"  By  Heaven !  this  passes  midsummer  frenzy,"  said 
Everard,  turning  angrilv  on  him. 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  replied  Wildrake  ;  "  it  is  but 
a  slight  expectoration,  just  like  what  one  makes  be- 
fore beginning  a  long  speech.  I  will  be  grave  for  an 
hour  together,  now  I  have  got  that  point  of  war  out 
of  my  head." 


As  he  s!)oke.  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the 
wicket  of  the  great  door  was  partly  opened,  but  se- 
cured with  a  ciiain  in  case  of  accidents.  I'he  visage 
of  Tomkins,  and  that  of  Joceline  beneath  it,  appeared 
at  the  chink,  illuminated  by  the  lamp  which  the  latter 
held  in  his  hand,  and  Tomkins  demanded  the  mean- 
ing of  this  alarm. 

"I  demand  instant  admittance!"  said  Ever-ard. 
"  Jolifie,  you  know  me  well  ?" 

"I  do,  sir,"  replied  .loceline,  "and  could  admit  you 
with  all  my  heart;  but,  alas!  sir,  you  see  I  am  -.lot 
key-keeper.  Here  is  the  gentleman  whose  warrant  I 
must  walk  by— The  Lord  help  me,  seeing  times  are 
such  as  they  be  !" 

"And  when  that  gentleman,  who  I  think  may  be 
Master  Desborougli's  valet"  

"  His  honour's  unworthy  secretary,  an  it  pleaso 
you,"  inteiposed  Tomkins;  while  Wildrake  whis- 
pered in  Everard's  car,  "  I  will  be  no  longer  secretary. 
Mark,  thou  wert  quite  right— the  clerk  must  be  ttie 
more  gentlemanly  calling." 

"And  if  you  are  Master  Desborougli's  secretary. 
I  presume  you  know  me  and  my  condition  well 
enough,"  said  Everard,  addressing  the  Independent, 
"not  to  hesitate  to  admit  me  and  my  attendant  to  a 
night's  quarters  in  the  Lodge?" 

'^'Surely  not,  surely  not,"  said  the  Independent— 
"  that  is,  if  your  worship  thinks  you  would  be  better 
accommodated  here  than  up  at  the  house  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  town,  which  men  unprofi'jbly  call 
Saint  George's  Inn.  There  is  but  confined  accom- 
modation here,  your  honour— and  v/e  have  been  frayed 
out  of  our  lives  already  by  the  visitation  of  Satan — 
albeit  his  fiery  dart  is  now  quenched." 

"This  may  be  all  well  in  its  place,  Sir  Secretary," 
said  Everard ;  "  and  you  may  find  a  corner  for  it 


when  you  are  next  tempted  to  play  the  preacher.  But 
I  will  take  it  for  no  apology  for  keeping  me  here  in 
the  cold  harvest  wind  ;  and  if  not  presently  received, 


and  suitably  too,  I  will  report  you  to  your  inaster  for 
insolence  in  your  office." 

The  secretary  of  Desborough  did  not  dare  oner 
farther  opposition;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Des- 
borough himself  only  held  his  consequence  as  a  kins- 
man of  Cromwell;  and  the  Lord  General,  who  was 
well  nigh  paramount  already,  was  known  to  be 
stronglv  favourable  both  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Everard.  It  is  true,  they  were  Presbyterians  and  he 
an  Independent;  and  that,  though  sharing  those 
sentiments  of  correct  morality  and  more  devoted 
reliKious  feeling,  by  whic'%  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Parliamentarian  party  were  distinguished,  the  Eve- 
rards  were  not  disposed  to  carry  these  attributes  to 
the  extreme  of  enthusiasm,  practised  by  so  many 
others  at  the  time.  Yet  it  was  well  known  that 
whatever  might  be  Cromwell's  own  religious  creed, 
he  was  not  uniformly  bounden  by  it  in  the  choice  of 
his  favourites,  but  extended  his  countenance  to  those 
who  could  serve  him,  even  although,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  they  came  out  of  the  darkness  of 
Egypt.  The  character  of  the  elder  Everard  stood 
very  high  for  wisdom  and  sagacity  ;  besides,  being  of 
a  good  family  and  competent  fortune,  his  adherence 
would  lend  a  dignity  to  any  side  he  might  espouse. 
Then  his  son  had  been  a  distinguished  and  success- 
ful soldier,  remarkable  for  the  discipline  he  maintained 
among  his  men,  the  bravery  which  he  showed  in  the 
time  of  action,  and  the  humanity  with  which  he  was 
always  ready  to  qualify  the  consequences  of  victory. 
Such  men  were  not  to  be  neglected,  when  many  signa 
combined  to  show  that  the  parties  in  the  state,  who 
had  successfully- accomplished  the  deposition  and 
death  of  the  king,  were  speedily  to  quarrel  amonfi 
themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  two 
Everards  were  therefore  much  courted  by  Cromwell 
and  their  influence  with  him  was  supposed  to  be  so 
great,  that  trusty  Master  SecretaryTomkins  cared  not 
to  expose  himself  to  risk,  by  contending  with  Colonel 
Everard  for  such  a  trifle  as  a  night's  lodging,  or  a 
greater  thing. 

Joceline  was  active  on  his  side — more  lights  wer" 
obtained— more  wood  thrown  on  the  fire— ann  tinj 
two  newdy-arrived  strangers  were  introduced  /n'H 
Victor  Lee's  parlour,  as  it  was  called,  from  thr  o'«- 
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ture  over  the  chiinney-piece,  which  we  have  already 
described.  It  was  several  minutes  ere  Colonel  Eve- 
rard  could  recover  his  general  stoicism  of  deportment, 
BO  strongly  was  he  impressed  by  finding  himself  in 
the  apartment,  under  whose  roof  he  had  passed  so 
many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life.  There  vvas 
the  cabinet,  ^yllich  he  had  seen  opened  viith  such 
fef-Mngs  of  delight  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  deigned  to 
give  him  instructions  in  fishing,  and  to  exhibit  hooks 
and  lines,  together  with  all  the  materials  for  making 
the  artificial  fly,  then  little  known.  There  liimg  the 
ancient  family  picture,  which,  from  some  odd  mys- 
terious expressions  of  his  uncle  relating  to  it,  had  be- 
come to  his  boyhood,  nay,  his  early  youth,  a  subiect 
of  curiosity  and  of  fear.  He  remembered  how,  when 
left  alone  m  the  apartment,  the  searching  eye  of  the 
old  warrior  seemed  always  bent  upon  hi?,  m  what- 
ever part  of  the  roo.m  he  placed  hi.mself,  and  how  his 
chi'dish  imagination  was  perturbed  at  a  phenomenon, 
for  which  he  could  not  account. 

With  these  came  a  thousand  dearer  and  warmer 
recollections  of  his  early  attachment  to  his  pretty 
cousin  Alice,  when  he  assisted  her  at  her  lessons, 
brought  water  for  her  flowers,  or  accompanied  her 
while  she  sung;  and  he  remembered  that  while  her 
father  looked  at  them  with  a  good-humoured  and 
careless  smile,  he  had  once  heard  him  mutter,  "And 
if  it  should  turn  out  so — why  it  might  be  best  for 
both,"  and  the  theoriesof  happiness  he  had  reared  on 
these  words.  All  these  visions  had  been  dispelled  by 
the  trumpet  of  war,  which  called  Sir  Henry  Lee  and 
himself  to  opposite  sides ;  and  the  transactions  of  this 
very  day  had  shown,  that  even  Everard's  success  as 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman  seemed  absolutely  to  pro- 
hibit the  chance  of  their  being  revived. 

He  was  waked  out  of  this  unpleasing  reverie  by 
the  approach  of  Jocclinc,  who,  being  possibly  a  sea- 
soned toper,  had  made  the  additional  arrangements 
with  more  expedition  and  accuracj',  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  engaged  as  he  had  been 
since  nightfall. 

He  now  wished  to  know  the  Colonel's  directions 
for  the  night. 

"  Would  he  eat  any  thing?" 

"No."_ 

"  Did  his  honour  choose  to  accept  Sir  Henry  Lee's 
bed,  which  was  ready  prepared?"  , 

"Yes." 

"That  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee  should  be  prepared  for 
the  Secretary." 

"On  pain  of  thine  ears— No,"  replied  Everard. 

"Where  then  was  the  worthy  Secretary  to  be  quar- 
tered ?" 

"In  the  dog-kennel,  if  you  list,"  replied.  Colonel 
Everard;  "but,"  added  he,  stepping  to  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  Alice,  which  opened  from  the  parlour, 
locking  it,  and  taking  out  the  key,  "  no  one  shall  pro- 
fane this  chamber." 

"  Had  his  honour  any  other  commands  for  the 
night?" 

"  JVons  save  to  clear  the  apartment  of  yonder  man. 
— ^ly  clerk  will  remain  with  me— I  have  orders 
which  must  be  written  out.— Yet  stay— Thou  gavest 
my  letltr  this  morning  to  Mistress  Alice?" 

"I  did." 

"Tell  me,  good  Jocelino,  what  she  said  when  she 
received  it?" 

"  She  seemed  much  concerned,  sir ;  and  indeed  I 
think  that  she  wept  a  little — but  indeed  she  seemed 
very  much  distressed." 

"And  what  message,  did  she  send  to  me?" 

"None,  may  it  please  your  honour— She  began  to 
Bay,  'Tell  my  cousin  Everard  that  I  will  communi- 
cate my  uncle's  kind  purpose  to  my  father,  if  I  can 
get  fitting  opportunity— but  that  I  greatly  fear' — ami 
'there  checked  herself,  as  it  were,  and  said,  'I  will 
•vrite  to  my  cousin ;  and  as  it  may  be  late  ere  I  have 
Hii  opportunity  of  speaking  with  my  father,  do  thou 
come  for  my  answer  after  service!' — So  1  went  to 
cJiurch  myself,  to  while  away  the  time;  but  when  I 
returned  to  the  Chase,  I  foiind  this  man  had  sum- 
moned my  master  to  surrender,  and,  right  or  wrong, 
I  must  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Lodge.  I  would 
lain  nave  given  your  honour  a  hint  that  the  old  knight 


and  my  young  mistress  were  hkc  to  take  you  on  the 
form,  but  I  could  not  mend  the  matter." 

"Thou  hast  done  well,  good  fellow,  and  I  will 
remember  thee. — And  now,  my  masters,"  he  .«aid, 
advancing  to  the  brace  of  clerks  or  secretaries,  wiio 
had  in  the  mean  while  sat  quietly  down  beside  the 
stone  bottle,  and  made  up  acquaintance  over  a  glass 
of  its  contents— "  Let  me  remind  you,  that  the  night 
wears  late." 

"  There  is  something  cries  tinkle,  tmkle,  in  the 
bottle  yet,"  said  Wildrake,  in  reply. 

"Hem  !  hem!  hem  !■"  coughed  the  Colonel  of  the 
Parliament  service;  and  if  his  lips  did  not  curse  his 
companion's  imprudence,  I  will  not  answer  for  what 
arose  in  his  iieart.— "  Weil !"  he  said,  observing  thpt 
Wiidrake  had  filled  his  own  glass  and  Tonikins's, 
"  take  that  parting  glass  and  begone." 

"  Would  you  not  be  pleased'  to  hear  first,"  said 
Wildrake,  "  how  this  honest  gentleman  saw  the  devil 
to-night  look  through  a  pane  of  yonder  window,  and 
how  he  thinks  he  had  a  mighty  strong  resemblance 
to  your  worship's  humble  slave  and  varlet  scribbler? 
Would  you  but  hear  this,  sir,  and  just  sip  a  glass  of 
this  very  recqnimendable  strong  waters?" 

"I  will  drink  none,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard 
sternly;  "and  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  you  have 
drunken  a  glass  too  much  already.— Mr.  Tomkins, 
sir,  I  wish  you  good-night." 

"A  word  in  season  at  parting,"  said  Tomkins, 
standing  up  behind  the  long  leathern  back  of  a  chair, 
hemmmg  and  snaffling  as  if  preparing  for  an  exhorta- 
tion. 

"  E.\cuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Markham  Everard ;  "  you 
are  not  now  sufficiently  yourself  to  guide  the  devotion 
of  othere." 

"  Wo  be  to  them  that  reject !"  said  the  Secretarj'  ot 
the  Commissioners,  stalking  out  of  the  room— rhe 
rest  was  lost  in  shutting  the  door,  or  suppressed  inr 
fear  of  offence. 

"And  now,  fool,  Wildrake,  begone  to  thy  bed — 
yonder  it  lies,  pointing  to  the  knigKf's  apartment. 

"What,  thou  hast  secured  the  lady's  for  liiyself?  I 
saw  thee  put  the  key  in  thy  pocket.' 

"I  would  not— indeed,  I  could  not  sleep  in  that 
apartment — I  can  sleep  nowhere — but  I  will  watch 
in  this  arm-chair.  I  have  made  him  place  wood  foi 
repairing  the  fire. — Good  now,  go  to  bed  thyself,  and 
sleep  ofl'thy  liquor." 

"  Liquor !— I  laugh  thee  to  scorn,  Mark — thou  art  a 
milksop,  and  the  son  of  a  milksop,  and  knovv's* 
not  what  a  good  fellow  can  do  in  the  way  of  crushing 
an  honest  cup." 

"The  whole  vices  of  his  faction  are  in  this  poor 
fellow  individually,"  said  the  Colonel  to  himself,  eye- 
ing his  proteg6_  askance,  as  the  other  retreateci  into 
the  bedroom,  with  no  very  steadv  pace — "  He  is  reck- 
less, intemperate,  dissolute ;  and  if  I  cannot  get  him 
safely  shipped  fjr  France,  he  will  certainly  be  both 
his  own  ruin  and  mine. — Yet,  v.-ithal,  he  is  kind, 
brave,  and  generous,  and  would  have  kept  the  faith 
with  me  winch  he  now  expects  from  me;  and  in  what 
consists  the  merit  of  our  truth,  if  we  observe  not  our 
plighted  word  when  we  have  promised  to  our  hurt  ? 
I  will  take  the  liberty,  ho^^'evcr,  to  secure  myseli 
against  farther  interruption  on  his  part." 

So  saying,  he  locked  the  door  of  ccunmunication 
betwixt  the  sleeping-room,  to  which  tlie  cavalier  had 
retreated,  and  the  parlour; — and  then,  after  pacing 
the  floor  thoughtfully,  returned  to  his  sent,  trimmed 
the  lamp,  and  drew  out  a  number  of  letters,— "I  will 
read  these  over  once  more."  he  said,  "  that,  if  possi- 
ble, the  thought  of  public  affairs  may  expel  this  keen 
sense  of  personal  sorrow.  Gracious  Providence, 
v/here  is  this  to  end !  We  have  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  our  families,  the  warmest  wishes  of  our  young 
hearts,  to  right  the  country  in  which  we  were  born, 
and  to  free  her  from  oppression;  vet  it  appears,  that 
every  step  we  have  made  towards  liberty,  has  but 
brought  us  in  view  of  new  and  more  terrific  perils,  as 
he  who  travels  in  a  mountainous  region,  is,  by  every 
step  which  elevates  him  higher,  placed  in  a  situation 
of  more  imminent  hazard." 

He  read  long  and  attentively,  various  tedious  and 
embarrassed  letters,  in  which  the  writers,  placing  be- 
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fore  him  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  freedom  and  liber- 
ties of  England,  as  their  supreme  ends,  cou'.d  not,  by- 
all  the  anibagitory  expressions  they  made  use  of,  pre- 
vent the  shrewd  eye  of  Markham  Everard  from  see- 
ing, thiit  self-interest  and  views  of  ambition  were 
the  principal  moving-springs  at  the  bottom  of  their 
plots. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Sleep  steals  on  us  even  like  his  brother  Death— 
\vo  know  not  when  it  conies— we  know  it  must  come— 
Ve  may  affect  to  scorn  and  to  contemn  it, 
For  'lis  the  liigliest  pride  of  human  misery, 
To  say  it  knows  not  of  an  opiate  : 
Yet  tlie  reft  parent,  the  despairing  lover, 
Even  the  poor  wretch  wlio  waits  for  execution, 
Feels  this  oblivion,  asainst  which  he  thought 
Kis  woes  had  arm'd  his  senses,  steal  upon  him, 
And  tlirough  the  fenceless  citadel— the  body- 
Surprise  that  haughty  garrison-the  mind.— Herbert. 

CoLOXEL  EvERAKD  experienced  the  truth  contained 
in  the  verses  of  the  quaint  old  bard  whom  we  have 
quoted  above.  Amid  private  grief,  and  anxiety  for  a 
country  long  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  not  likely  to  fall 
soon  iinder  any  fixed  or  well-established  form  of 
government,  Everard  and  his  father  had,  like  many 
others,  turned  their  eyes  to  General  Cromwell,  as  the 
person  whose  valour  had  made  hmi  the  darling  of  the 
anny,  whose  strong  sagacity  had  hitherto  predomi- 
nited  over  the  high  talents  by  which  he  had  been  as- 
sailed in  Parliament,  as  well  as  over  his  enemies  in 
the  field,  and  who  was  alone  in  the  situation  to  settle 
the  nation,  as  the  phrase  then  went;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  dictate  the  mode  of  government.  The  fa- 
tlier  anfl  son  were  both  reputed  to  stand  high  in  the 
General's  favour.  But  Markham  Everard  was  con- 
scious of  some  particulars,  which  induced  him  to 
doubt  whether  Cromwell  actually,  and  at  heart,  bore 
either  to  his  father  or  to  himself  that  good-will 
which  was  generally  believed.  He  knew  him  for  a 
profound  politician,  who  could  veil  for  any  length  of 
time  his  real  sentiments  of  men  and  things,  until 
they  could  be  displayed  without  prejudice  to  his  inte- 
rest. And  he  moreover  knew  that  the  General  was 
not  likely  to  forcet  the  opposition  which  the  Presby- 
terian party  had  offered  to  what  Oliver  called  the  Great 
Matter— the  trial,  namely  and  execution  of  the  King. 
In  this  opposition,  his  father  and  he  had  anxiously 
concurred,  nor  had  the  arauments,  nor  even  the  half- 
expressed  threatsof  Cromwell,  induced  them  to  flinch 
from  that  course,  far  less  to  permit  their  names  to  be 
introduced  into  the  commission  nominated  to  sit  in 
judsmen.  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

This  hesitation  had  occasioned  some  temporary 
coldness  between  the  General  and  the  Everards, 
father  and  son.  But  as  the  latter  remained  in  the 
armyi  and  bore  arms  unfler  Cromwell,  both  in  Scot- 
land, and  finally  at  Worcester,  his  services  very 
frequently  called' forth  the  approbation  of  his  com- 
mandfT.  After  the  fight  of  Worcester,  in  particular, 
he  was  among  the  number  of  those  oflicers  on  whom 
Oliver,  rather  considering  the  aclual  and  practicrd 
extent  of  his  own  power,  than  (he  name  under  wdiich 
he  exercised  it,  was  with  difficislty  withheld  from  im- 
posing the  dignity  of  Knights-Bannerets  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure.  It  therefore  seemed,  that  all  re- 
collection of  former  disagreement  was  obliterated, 
and  that  the  Everards  had  regained  their  former 
stronghold  in  the  General's  afTections.  There  were, 
indeed,  several  who  doubted  this,  and  who  enrlea- 
voured  to  bring  over  this  distinguished  young  pfficer 
t/j  some  other  of  the  parlies  which  divided  the  infant 
Commonwealth.  Bnt  to  these  proposals  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  Enough  of  blood,  he  said,  had  been  spilled 
— it  was  time  that  the  nation  should  have  repose 
under  a  firmly  established  government,  of  strength 
sufl^cient  to  protect  property,  and  of  lenity  enough  to 
encourage  the  return  of  tranquillity.  This,  he  thought, 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  Cromwell, 
and  the  greater  part  of  England  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  _  It  is  true,  that,  in  thus  submitting  to  the 
domination  of  a  successful  soldier,  those  who  did  so, 
forgot  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  drawn  the 
sword  agnirist  the  la'e  King.  But  in  revolutions, 
i^i(  rn  and  high  principles  are  often  obliged  to  give 
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way  to  the  current  of  existing  circumstances ;  and  in 
many  a  case,  where  wars  have  been  waged  for  points 
of  metaphysical  right,  they  have  been  at  last  gladlf 
terminated,  upon  the  mere  hope  of  obtaining  generaJ 
tranquillity,  as,  after  many  a  long  siege,  a  garrison 
is  often  glad  to  submit  on  mere  security  for  life  and 
limb. 

Colonel  Everard,  therefore,  felt  that  the  suppor* 
which  he  afforded  Cromwell,  was  only  under  the 
idea,  that,  amid  a  choice  of  evils,  tht  least  was  likely 
to  ensue  from  a  man  of  the  General's  wisdom  and 
valour  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  slate  ;  and  he 
was  sensible,  that  Oliver  himself  was  likely  to  con- 
sider his  attachment  as  lukewarm  and  imperfect,  and 
measure  his  gratitude  for  it  upon  the  same  limited 
scale. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  circumstances  com 
pelled  him  to  make  trial  of  the  General's  friendship. 
The  sequestration  of  Woodstock,  and  the  vyarrant  to 
the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  it  as  national  pro- 
pertr,  had  been  long  granted,  but  the  interest  of  tho 
elder  Evei^rd  had  for  weeks  and  months  deferred  its 
execution.  "The  hour  was  now  approaching  when 
the  blow  could  be  no  longer  parried,  especially  as  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  on  his  side,  resisted  every  proposal  of 
submitting  himself  to  the  existing  government,  ami 
was  therefore,  now  that  his  hour  of  grace  waspassed, 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  stubborn  and  irreclaimable  ma- 
lisnants,  with  whom  the  Council  of  State  was  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  keep  terms.  The  only  mode  oi 
protecting  the  old  knight  and  his  daughter,  was  to 
interest,  if  possiijle,  the  General  himself  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  revolving  all  the  circumstances  connecied 
with  their  intercourse,  Colonel  Everard  felt  that  a 
request,  which  would  so  immediately  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  Desborough,  the  brother-in-law  ol 
Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  present  Commissioners, 
was  putting  to  a  very  severe  trial  the  friendship  of  thf 
latter.    Yet  no  alternative  remained. 

With  this  view,  and  agreeably  to  a  request  from 
Cromwell,  \vho  at  parting  had  been  very  urgent  to 
have  his  written  opinion  upon  public  afi'airs.  Colonel 
Everard  passed  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  in  ar- 
ranging his  ideas  upon  the  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  a  plan  which  he  thought  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Cromwell,  as  it  exhorted  him,  under  the 
aid  of  Providence,  to  become  the  saviour  of  the  state, 
by  convoking  a  free  Parliament,  and  by  their  aid 
placing  hims=elf  at  the  head  of  some  form  of  libera] 
and  established  government,  which  might  supersede 
the  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  nation  was  other- 
wise likelv  to  be  merged.  Taking  a  general  view  0/ 
the  totally  broken  condition  of  the  Royalists,  and  01 
the  various  factions  which  now  convulsed  the  state- 
he  showed  how  this  might  be  dpne  without  blood- 
shed or  violence.  Fronj  this  topic  he  descended  *o 
the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the  becoming  state  of  t.^e 
Executive  Government,  in  whose  hands  soever  i' 
should  be  lodged,  and  thus  showed  Cromwell,  as  the 
future  Stadtholder,  or  Consul,  or  Lieutenant-Generai 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  prospect  of  demesne 
and  residences  becoming  his  dignity.  Then  henatn- 
rally  passed  to  the  disparking  and  destroying  of  the 
royal  residences  of  England,  made  a  woful  picture  of 
the  demolition  which  impended  over  Woodstock,  and 
interceded  for  the  preservation  of  that  beautiful  seat, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  favour,  in  which  he  found 
himself  deeply  interested. 

Colonel  Everard,  when  he  had  finished  his  letter, 
did  not  find  himself  greatly  risen  in  his  own  opinion. 
In  the  course  of  his  political  conduct,  he  had  till  thai 
hour  avoided  mixing  up  personal  motives  with  his 
public  grounds  of  action,  and  yet  he  now  felt  himself 
making  such  a  composition.  But  he  comforted  him- 
self, or  at  least  silenced  this  unpleasing  recollectioTi, 
with  the  consideration,  that  the  weal  of  Britain,  stu- 
died under  the  aspeci  of  the  times,  absolultly  required 
that  Cromwell  should  be  at  the  head  of  llie  govern- 
ment;  and  that  the  interest  of  Sir  Kenrj'  Lee,  or 
rather  his  safety  and  his  existence,  no  k-ss  emphati 
cally  demanded  the  preservation  of  Woodstock,  ani! 
his  residence  there.  Was  it  a  fault  of  his,  that  the 
same  road  should  lead  to  both  these  ends,  or  that  his 
private  interest,  and  that  of  the  country,  should  haiv 
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pen  to  mi.-?  in  the  same  letter  1  He  hardened  himself,  | 
therefore,  to  the  act,  made  up  and  addressed  his  I 
packet  to  the  I^ord  General,  and  then  sealed  it  with  i 
his  seal  of  arms.  This  done,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair;  \ 
and,  in  spite  of  his  e.xptctations  to  the  contrary,  fell  ■ 
asleep  in  the  course  of  his  reflections,  an.xious  and  I 
harassing  as  they  were^  and  did  not  awaken  until  the  j 
cold  gray  light  of  dawn  was  peeping  through  the  east- 
ern oriel.  I 

He  started  at  first,  rousing  himself  with  the  sensa-  j 
tion  of  one  who  awakes  in  a  place  unknown  to  him  ; 
but  the  localities  instantly  forced  themselves  on  his 
recollection.  The  lamp  burning  dimly  in  the  socket, 
the  wood  fire  almost  extinguished  in  its  own  w;hite 
embers,  the  gloomy  picture  over  the  chimney-piece, 
ihe  sealed  packet  on  the  table — all  reminded  him  of 
the  events  of  yesterday,  and  his  deliberations  of  the 
succeeding  night. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,"  he  said;  "it  must  be 
Cromvvell  or  anarchv.  And  probably  the  sense  that 
his  title,  as  head  of  the  E.xecutive  Government,  is  de- 
rived merely  from  popular  consent,  may  okeck  the  too 
natural  proneness  of  power  to  render  itself  arbitrary. 
If  he  govern  by  Parliaments,  and  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  the  subject,  wherefore  not  Oliver  as  well 
as  Charles?  But  I  must  take  measures  for  having 
this  conveyed  safely  to  the  hands  of  tnis  future  sove- 
reign prince.  It  will  be  well  to  take  the  first  word  of 
influence  with  him,  since  there  must  be  many  who 
will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  coimcils  more  violent 
and  precipitate." 

He  determined  to  intrust  the  important  packet  to 
the  charge  of  VVUdrake,  whose  rashness  was  never  so 
distinguished,  as  when  by  any  chance  he  was  left  idle 
and  unemployed;  besides,  even  if  his  faith  had  not 
been  otherwise  unimpeachable,  the  obligations  which 
he  owed  to  his  friend  Everard  must  have  rendered  it 
such. 

These  conclusions  passed  through  Colonel  Eve- 
rard's  mind,  as,  collecting  the  remains  of  wood  in  the 
chimney,  he  gathered  them  into  a  heartv  blaze,  to  re- 
move the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  chilliness  which 
pervaded  his  limbs  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  a  little 
more  warm,  again  sunk  into  a  sluniber,  which  was 
only  dispelled  by  the  beams  of  morning  peeping  into 
his  apartment 

He  arose,  roused  him.self,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  looked  from  the  large  oriel  window  on  the 
nearest  objects,  which  were  the  untrimmed  hedges 
and  neglected  walks  of  a  certain  wilderness,  as  it  is 
called  in  ancient  treatises  on  gardening,  which,  kept 
of  j-ore  well  ordered,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  the  topiary 
art,  presented  a  succession  of  yew-trees  cut  into  fan- 
tastic forms,  of  close  alleys,  and  of  open  walks,  filling 
about  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  on  that  side  of  the 
Lodge,  and  forming  a  boundarv  between  its  imme- 
diate precincts  and  the  open  Park.  Its  enclosure  was 
now  broken  down  in  many  places,  and  the  hinds  with 
their  fawns  fed  free  and  unstartled  up  to  the  very 
windows  of  the  silvan  palace. 

This  had  been  a  favourite  scene  of  Markham's 
sports  when  a  boy.  He  could  still  distinguish,  though 
now  grown  out  of  shape,  the  verdant  battlements  of 
a  Gothic  castle,  all  created  by  the  gardener's  shears, 
at  which  he  wasiccustomed  to  shoot  his  arrows;  or, 
stalking  before  it  I'ke  the  knight-errants  of  whom  he 
read,  was  wont  to  blow  his  horn,  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  supposed  giant  orPavnim  knight,  by  whom  it  was 
{jarrisoni'd.  He  remembered  how  he  used  to  train  his 
cousin,  though  several  years  younger  than  himself,  to 
bear  a  part  in  those  revels  of  his  boyish  fancy,  and  to 
play  the  character  of  an  elfin  page,  or  a  fairy,  or  an 
enchanted  princess.  He  remembered,  too,  many  par- 
ticulars of  their  later  ac(;uainiance,  from  which  he 
had  been  almost  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
from  an  early  period  their  parents  had  entertained 
some  idea,  that  there  might  be  a  well-fitted  match  be- 
twi.xt  his  fair  cousin  and  himself.  A  thousand  visions,  ! 
formed  in  so  bright  a  prospect,  had  vanished  along  j 
with  It,  but  now  returned  like  shadows,  to  remind  him 
of  all  he  had  lost— and  for  what  ?— "  For  the  sake  of  I 
England,''  his  proud  consciousness  replied, — "Of 
England,  in  danger  of  becoming  the  prey  at  once  of  | 
Dtgotr,  and  ivrannv.      And  he  strengthened  himself  i 


with  the  recollection,  "  If  I  have  sacrificed  my  pri- 
vate happiness,  it  is  that  my  country  may  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  personal  freedom;  which,  under  a 
weak  prince  and  usurping  statesman,  she  was  but  too 
likely  to  have  lost." 

But  the  busy  fiend  in  his  breast  would  not  be  re- 
pulsed by  the  bold  answer.  "Has  thv  resistance,"  it 
demanded,  "  availed  thy  country,  Markham  Everard? 
Lies  net  England,  after  so  much  bloodshed,  and  so 
much  misery,"as  low  beneath  the  sword  of  a  fonunate 
soldier,  as  formerly  under  the  sceptre  of  an  encroach- 
ing prince?  Are  Parliament,  or  what  remains  of 
them,  fitted  to  contend  with  a  leader,  master  of  his 
soldiers'  hearts,  as  bold  and  subtle  as  he  is  impene- 
trable in  his  designs?  This  General,  who  holds  the 
army,  and  by  that  the  fate  of  the  nation,  in  his  hand, 
will  he  lay  down  his  power  because  philosophy  would 
pronounce  it  his  duty  to  become  a  subject?" 

He  dared  not  answer  that  his  knowledge  of  Crom- 
well authorized  him  to  e.xpect  any  such  act  of  self- 
denial.  Yet  still  he  considered  that  in  times  of  such 
infinite  difficulty,  that  must  be  the  best  government, 
however  little  desirable  in  itself,  which  should  most 
speedily  restore  peace  to  the  land,  and  stop  the  wounds 
which  the  contending  parties  were  daily  inflicting  on 
each  other.  He  imagined  that  Cromwell  was  the 
onlv  authority  under  which  a  steady  government 
could  be  formed,  and  therefore  had  attached  himselt 
to  his  fortune,  though  not  without  considerable  and 
recurring  doubts,  how  far  serving  the  views  of  ihis 
impenetrable  ana  mysterious  General  was  consistent 
with  the  principles  under  which  he  had  assumed 
arms. 

While  these  things  passed  in  his  mind,  Everard 
looked  upon  the  packet  v.-hich  lay  pn  the  table  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lord  General,  and  which  he  hod  made 
up  before  sleep.  He  hesitated  several  times,  when  he 
remembered  its  purport,  and  in  what  degree  he  must 
stand  committed  with  that  personage,  and  bound  to 
support  his  plans  of  aggrandizement,  when  once  that 
communication  was  in  Ohver  Cromwell's  posses- 
sion. 

"Yet  it  must  be  so,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  deep 
sigh.  "Among  the  contending  parties,  he  is  the 
strongest — the  wisest  and  most  moderate— and  am- 
bitious though  he  be,  perhaps  not  the  most  dangerous. 
Some  one  must  he  trusted  with  power  to  preserve  and 
enforce  general  order,  and  who  can  possess  or  wield 
such  power  like  him  that  is  head  of  the  victorious 
arrnies  of  England  ?  Come  what  will  inluture,  peace 
and  the  restoration  of  law  ought  to  be  our  first  and 
most  pressing  object.  This  remnant  of  a  pprliament 
cannot  keep  their  ground  against  the  army,  by  mere 
appeal  to  the  sanction  of  opinion.  If  they  design  to 
reduce  the  soldiery,  it  must  be  by  actual  warfare,  and 
the  land  has  been  too  long  steeped  in  blood".  But 
Cromwell  may,  and  I  trust  will,  make  a  moderate 
accommodation  with  them,  on  grounds  by  -which 
peace  may  be  preserved ;  and  it  is  this  to  which  we 
must  look  and  trust  for  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom, 
alas  !  and  for  the  chance  of  protecting  my  obstinate 
kinsman  from  the  consequences  of  his  honest  though 
absurd  pertinacity." 

Silencing  some  internal  feelings  of  doubt  and  re- 
luctance by  such  reasoning  as  this,  Markham  Eve- 
rard continued  in  his  resolution  to  unite  himself  with 
Cromwell  in  the  struggle  which  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching betwixt  the  civil  and  military  authorities: 
not  as  the  course  which,  if  at  perfect  libertj',  he  would 
have  preferred  adopting,  but  as  the  best  choice  be- 
tween two  dangerous  extremities  to  which  the  times 
had  reduced  him.  He  could  not  help  trembling,  how- 
ever, when  he  recollected  that  his  father,  though 
hitherto  the  admirer  of  Cromwell,  as  the  implement 
by  whom  so  many  marvels  had  been  \vrought  in 
England,  might  not  be  disposed  to  unite  with  his  in- 
terest against  that  oi  the  Long  Parliament,  of  which 
he  had  been,  till  partly  laid  aside  by  continued  indispo- 
sition, an  active  and  leading  member.  This  doubt 
also  he  was  obliged  to  swallow,  or  strangle,  as  he 
might ;  but  consoled  himself  with  the  ready  argumetu, 
that  it  was  impossible  his  father  could  see  matters  in 
another  light  than  that  in  which  they  occurred  to 
himself. 
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DETrr.MiNED  at  lens;th  to  despatch  his  parket  to 
the  General  without  delay,  Colonel  Everard  approach- 
ed the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  which,  as  was  evi- 
dem  from  the  heavy  breathing  within,  the  prisoner 
Wildrake  enjoyed  a  deep  sltnnber,  under  the  influence 
of  IJQUor  at  once  and  of  fatigue.  In  turning  the  key, 
the  bolt,  which  was  rather  rusty,  made  a  resistance 
so  noisy,  as  partly  to  attract  the  sleeper's  attention, 
though  not  to  awake  him.  Everard  stood  by  his  bed- 
side, as  he  heard  him  mutter,  "Is  it  morning  already, 
jailer? — Why,  you  dog,  an  you  had  but  a  cast  of  hu- 
manity in  you,  you  wpuld  qualify  your  vile  news  with 
a  cup  of  sack  ; — hanging  is  sorry  work,  my  masters — 
and  sorrow's  dry." 

"Up.  Wildrake — up,  thou  ill-omened  dreamer  i"  said 
his  friend,  shaking  him  by  the  collar. 

"  Hands  ofl'l"  answered  the  sleeper. — "I  can  climb 
a  ladder  without  help,  I  trow."— He  then  sat  up  in  the 
bed.  and  opening  his  eyes,  stared  around  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "Zounds!  Mark,  is  it  only  thou?  I  thought 
It  was  all  over  with  me — fetters  were  struck  from  mv 
legs — rope  drawn  round  my  gullet — irons  knocked  off 
my  hands — all  ready  for  a  dance  in  the  open  element 
upon  slight  footing." 

"  Truce  with  thy  folly.  Wildrake  !  Sure  the  devil  of 
drink,  to  whom  thou  hast,  I  think,  sold  thyself" 

"  For  a  hogshead  of  sack,"  interrupted  VVildrake  ; 
"  the  bargain  was  made  in  a  cellar  in  the  Vintry." 

"I  am  as  mad  as  thou  art,  to  trust  any  thing  to 
thee,"  said  Markham  ;  "I  scarce  believe  thou  hast 
thy  senses  vet." 

What  should  ail  rne?"  said  Wildrake — "I  trust  I 
have  not  tastedliquorinmy  sleep,  saving  that  I  dream- 
ed of  drinking  small-beer  with  Old  Noll,  of  his  own 
brewing.  But  do  not  look  so  glum,  man — I  am  the 
same  Roger  Wildrake  that  I  ever  was  ;  as  wild  as  a 
mallard,  but  as  true  as  a  game-cock.  I  am  thine  own 
chum,  man— bound  to  thee  by  thy  kmd  deeds— de- 
vinctus  bene ficio— there  is  Latin  for  it ;  and  where  is 
the  thing  thou  wilt  charge  me  with,  that  I  will  not,  or 
dare  noi:  execute,  were  it  to  pick  the  devU's  teeth  with 
my  rapier,  after  he  had  breakfasted  upon  round- 
heads'!" 

"You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Everard. — "When 
I  am  about  to  intrust  all  I  have  most  valuable  on 
earth  to  your  management,  your  conduct  and  lan- 
guage are  those  of  a  mere  Bedlamite.  Last  night  I 
made  allowance  for  thy  drunken  fury  ;  but  who  can 
onrture  thy  morning  madness?— it  is  unsafe  for  thy- 
spIi  and  me.  Wildrake— it  is  unkind — I  might  say  un- 
grateful." 

"Nay,  do  not  say  that,  my  friend,"  said  the  cava- 
lier, with  some  show  of  feeling,  "and  do  not  judge 
of  me  with  a  severity  that  cannot  apply  to  such  as  I 
am.  We  who  have  lost  our  all  in  these  sad  jars,  who 
are  compelled  to  shift  for  our  living,  not  from  clay  to 
day,  but  from  meal  to  meal^we  whose  only  hiding- 
place  is  the  jail,  whose  prospect  of  final  repose  is  the 
gallows,  what  can.st  thou  expect  from  us,  but  to  hear 
such  a  lot  with  a  light  heart,  since  we  should  break 
down  under  it  with  a  heavy  one?" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  feeling  which  found  a 
responding  string  in  Everard' s  bosom.  He  took  his 
friend's  hand,  and  pressed  it  kindly. 

"Nay,  if  I  seemed  harsh  to  thee,  Wildrake,  I  pro- 
fess it  was  for  thine  own  sake  more  than  mine.  I 
know  thou  hast  at  the  bottom  of  thy  levity,  as  deep  a 
principle  of  honour  and  feeling  as  ever  governed  a 
human  heart.  But  thou  art  thoughtless — thou  art 
rash— and  I  protest  to  thee,  that  wert  thou  to  betray 
thyself  in  this  matter  in  which  I  trust  thee,  the  evil 
consecjuences  to  myself  would  not  afflict  me  more 
than  the  thought  of  putting  thee  into  such  danger." 

"Npy,  if  you  take  it  on  that  ton."?,  Mark,"  said  the 
cavalier,  making  an  effort  to  laugh,  evidently  that  he 
might  conceal  a  tendency  to  a  ditTerent  emotion,  "thou 
v/ilt  make  children  of  us  both — babes  and  sucklings, 
by  the  hilt  of  ihis  bilbo. — Come,  tnist  me;  I  can  be 
cautious  when  time  requires  it — no  man  ever  saw  me 
drink  when  an  alert  was  expected — and  not  one  poor 
pint  of  wine  will  I  taste  until  I  have  managed  ihis 
matter  for  thee  Well.  I  am  thy  secretary — clerk — I 
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had  forgot— and  carry  thy  despatches  to  Cromwell 
taking  good  heed  not  to  be  surprised  or  choused  out 
of  my  lump  of  loyally,  [striking  his  finger  on  the 
packet,]  and  I  am  todeliverit  to  tlie  most  loyal  hands 
to  which  it  is  most  humbly  addressed— Adzooks, 
Mark,  think  of  it  a  moment  longer— Surelv  thou  wilt 
not  carry  ihy  perverseness  so  .far,  as  to  striice  in  with 
this  bloody-minded  rebel  ?— Bid  me  give  him  three 
inches  of  my  dudgeon-dagger,  and  I  will  do  it  much 
more  willingly  than  present  him  with  thy  packet." 

"Go  to,"  replied  F-verard,  "  this  is  be;, ond  our  bar- 
gain. If  you  will  help  me,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  me 
lose  no  time  in  debating  with  thee,  since  I  think  every 
moipent  an  age  till  the  packet  is  in  the  General's  pos- 
session. It  is  the  only  way  left  me  to  obtain  some 
protection,  and  a  place  of  refuge,  for  my  uncle  and  his 
daughter." 

"That  being  the  ca.se,"  said  the  cavalier,  "I  will 
not_  spare  the  spur.  My  nag  up  yonder  at  the  town 
will  be  ready  for  the  road  in  a  trice,  and  thou  mavst 
reckon  on  my  being  with  Old  Noll — thy  General,  I 
mean — in  as  short  time  as  man  and  horse  may  con- 
sume betwixt  Woodstock  and  Windsor,  where  I  think 
I  stiall  for  the  present  find  thy  fri  jnd  keeping  pos- 
session where  he  has  slain." 

"  Hush,  not  a  word  of  that.  Since  we  parted  last 
night,  I  have  shaped  thee  a  path  which  will  suit  thee 
better  than  to  assume  the  decency  of  language,  and  of 
outward  manner,  of  which  thoo  hast  so  httle.  I  have 
acquainted  the  General  that  thou  hast  been  by  bad 
example  and  bad  education" 

"  Which  is  to  be  interpreted  by  contraries,  I  hope," 
said  Wildrake ;  "  for  sure  I  have  been  as  well  born  and 
bred  up  as  any  lad  of  Leicestershire  might  desire." 

"Now,  I  prithee  hush— thou  hast,  1  say,  by  bad  ex- 
ample, becoine  at  one  time  a  malignant,  and  mixed 
in  the  party  of  the  late  King.  But  seeing  what  things 
were  wrought  in  the  nation  by  the  General,  thou  hast 
come  to  a  clearness  touching  his  calhng  to  be  a  great 
implement  in  the  settlement  of  these  distracted 
kingdoms.  This  account  of  thee  will  not  only  lead 
him  to  pass  over  some  of  thy  eccentricities,  should 
they  break  out  in  spite  of  thee,  but  will  also  give  thee 
an  interest  with  him  as  being  more  especially  attached 
to  his  own  person." 

"Doubtless,"  said  Wildrake,  "  as  every  fisher  loves 
best  the  trouts  that  are  of  his  own  tickling." 

"It  is  likely,  I  think,  he  will  send  thee  hither  witu 
letters  to  me,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  enabling  me  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  these  sequestrators,  and 
to  give  poor  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  permission  to  linger 
out  his  days  among  the  oaks  he  loves  to  look  upon. 
I  have  inade  thi,s  my  request  to  General  Cromwell, 
and  I  think  my  father's  friendship  and  my  own  may 
stretch  so  far  on  his  regard  without  risk  of  cracking, 
especially  standing?  matters  as  they  now  do — thou 
dost  uncferstand  ?' 

"Entirely  well,"  said  the  cavalier;  "stretch,  quo 
tha  !— I  would  rather  stretch  a  rope  than  hold  com 
merce  with  the  old  King-killing  ruffian.    But  I  have 
said  I  will  be  guided  by  thee,  Markham,  and  rat  me 
but  I  will." 

"Be  cautious  then,"  said  Everard,  "mark  well 
what  he  does  and  says — more  especially  what  he  does-j 
for  Oliver  is  one  of  those  whose  mind  is  better  known 
by  his  actions  than  by  his  words — and  stay — 1  war- 
rant thee  thou  wert  setting  off' without  a  cross  in  ihy 
purse  ?" 

"Too  true,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake,  "the  last  noble 
melted  last  night  among  yonder  blackguard  troopery 
of  yours." 

''Well.  Roger,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  that  is  easily 
mended.  So  saying,  he  slipped  his  purse  into  his 
friend's  hand.  "But  art  thou  not  an  inconsiderate 
weather-brained  fellow,  to  set  forth,  as  thou  wert 
about  to  do,  without  any  thins  to  bear  thy  charges — 
what  couldst  thou  have  done  ?" 

"  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that — 1  must  have  cried 
Stand,  I  suppose,  to  the  first  pursy  townsman,  or 
greasy  grazier,  that  I  met  o'  the  heath — it  is  many  a 
good  fellow's  shift  in  these  bad  times." 

"Go  to,"  said  Everard;  "be  cautious — use  none  ot 
your  loose  acquaintance— rule  your  tongue — boware  at 
the  wine-pot— for  there  is  littie  danger  if  thi-u  covidg* 
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orAy  bul  seep  thyself  sober— Be  moderate  in  speech, 
and  forbear  oalhs  and  vaunting." 

"lii  short,  metamorphose  myself  into  such  a  prig 
as  thou  art,  Mark  ?— Well,"  said  ^Vildr3ke,  "so far  as 
outside  will  go,  I  think  I  can  make  a  Hope-on-high 
Bomby*  as  well  as  thou  canst.  .\h  I  those  were  merry 
days  when  we  saw  "SliWs  present  Bomby  at  the  For- 
tune playhouse.  Mark,  ere  I  had  lost  my  laced  cloak 
and  the  jewel  in  my  ear,  or  thou  hadst  gotten  the 
wrinkle  on  thy  brow,  and  the  puritanic  twist  of  thy 
mustache!" 

"  They  were  like  most  worldly  pleasures,  Wild- 
rake,"  replied  Everard,  "sweet  in  the  mouth  and  bit- 
ter in  digestion.— But  away  with  thee;  and  when 
thou  briiig'st  back  my  answer,  thou  wilt  find  me 
either  here  or  at  Saint  George's  Inn,  at  the  liule  bo- 
rough.— Good  luck  to  thee— Be  but  cautious  how  thou 
bearcst  thyself." 

The  Colonel  remained  in  deep  meditation. — "  I 
think,"  he  said,  "I  ha^•e  not  pledged  myself  too  far 
to  the  General.  A  breach  between  him  and  the  Par- 
liament seems  inevitable,  and  would  throw  England 
back  into  civil  war,  of  which  all  men  are  wearied. 
He  may  dislike  my  messenger— vet  that  I  do  not 
greatly  fear.  He  knows  I  would  choose  such  as  I 
can  myself  depend  on,  and  hath  dealt  enough  with 
the  stricter  sort  to  be  aware  that  there  are  asiong 
them,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  men  who  can  hide  two 
faces  under  one  hood." 


CH.\PTER  VI r I. 

For  ttiere  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  stern  Protei-.tor  of  tlif  conf|Ucr'tl  land  ; 
Drawn  ni  tliat  loolc  witli  wliinli  he  wept  and  swore, 
Turn'd  out  tlie  niemliers,  and  made  fast  tlie  door, 
Itulding  tlie  house  of  ev(;ry  Icnave  and  drnne, 
Forced— thougli  it  grii-ved  his  soul— tii  rule  alone. 

Ths  Frank  Courtship.— Crabse, 

TiEAViKG  Colonel  Evernrd  to  his  meditations,  we 
follow  the  jolly  cavalier,  his  companion,  who,  before 
mounting  at  the  Geoi'jre,  did  not  fail  to  treat  himself 
lo  his  morning  draught  of  eggs  and  muscadine,  to 
enable  him  to  fnce  the  harvest  wind. 

.■Although  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  sunk  in  the 
e.xtravagant  licence  which  was  practised  by  the  cava- 
liers, as  if  to  oppose  their  conduct  in  every  point  to 
the  pn.'ciseness  of  their  enemies,  yet  Wildrake,  well- 
born and  well-educated,  and  endowed  with  good 
natural  parts,  and  a  heart  which  even  debauchery, 
and  the  wild  life  of  a  roaring  cavalier,  had  not  been 
able  entirely  to  corrupt,  movL-d  on  his  present  em- 
bassy with  n  strange  mixture  of  feelings,  such  as 
perlnps  he  had  never  in  his  life  b,3fore  experienced. 

His  feelings  as  a  loyalist  led  him  to  detest  Crom- 
well, whom  in  other  circumstanc-es  he  would  scarce 
have  wished  to  see,  except  in  a  field  of  battle,  vvhcre 
he  could  have  hail  the  pleasure  to  exchange  pistol- 
shots  with  him.  But  with  this  hatred  there  was  mixed 
a  certain  degree  of  fenr.  .-Vlways  victorious  wherever 
he  fought.  ;lie  remarkable  person  whom  Wildrake 
was  now  approaching  had  acguired  that  influence 
over  the  rn  n.ls  of  his  enemies,  which  constant  siic- 
••ess  ,s  so  apt  to  inspire — they  dreaded  while  they 
hated  hirn— and  joined  to  these  feelings,  was  a  rest- 
less meililling  curiosity,  which  made  a  particular  fea- 
ture iti  vyildrake's  character,  who.  having  long  had 
little  business  of  his  own,  and  caring  nothing  about 
t!iat  wnich  he  had,  was  easily  attracted  by  the  desire 
of  soemg  whatever  was  curious  or  interesting  around 
imn. 

"I  should  like  to  s;>e  the  old  ra-scal  after  all,"  he 
soul,  "  were  it  but  to  say  that  I  had  seen  him." 

Ho  rrached  Windsor  in  the  tifternooti,  and  felt  on 
Ills  arrival  the  strongest  inclination  to  take  up  his 
••3siilcuce  at  some  of  his  old  haunts,  when  he  had 
occasioiially  frequented  that  fair  town  in  gayer  days. 
But  resisting  all  temptations  of  this  kind,  he  wi.'nt 
courageously  lo  the  prineipal  inn,  from  which  its 
hncient  emblem,  the  Garter,  had  long  disappeared. 
The  master,  too,  whom  Wildrake,  experienced  in  his 
knowledge  of  landlords  and  hosnlries.  had  remctu- 
nered  a  dashing  Mine  Host  of  Gtuoen  Bess's  school. 

*  A  I'uritanic  chirocter  id  one  of  Beaumoat  and  Fletcher's 


had  now  sobered  down  to  thr:  teii.i.fr  of  t'le  times. 
shook  his  head  when  he  spi  '..-e.  of  the  Parliauient^ 
wielded  his  si:)igot  with  the  fi.vavity  of  apriesi- con- 
ductin,^  a  sacrifice,  wished  England  a  happy  issue  out 
of  all  her  afflictions,  and  greatl-;  laoded  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  General.  Wildrake  also  remarked, 
that  his  wine  was  better  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  the 
Puritans  having  an  excellent  gift  at  detecting  e^wry 
fallacy  in  that  matter;  and  tliat  his  measures  were 
less  and  his  charges  larger — circum.staaces  which  he 
was  induced  to  attend  to,  by  mine  host  talking  a  good 
deal  about  his  conscience. 

He  was  told  by  this  important  personage,  that 
the  Lord  General  received  frankly  all  sorts  of  i>er- 
sons ;  and  that  he  might  obtain  access  to  him  next 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  trouble  of  pre- 
.senting  himself  at  the  Castle-gate,  and  announcing 
himself  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  his  Excellency. 

To  the  Castle  the  disguised  cavalier  repaired  at  the 
hour  appointed.  Admittance  was  freely  permitted  to 
him  by  the  red-coated  soldier,  who,  with  austere 
looks,  and  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  mounted 
guard  at  the  external  gate  of  that  noble  building. 
Wildrake  crossed  through  the  under  ward,  or  court, 
gazing  as  he  passed  upon  the  beautiful  Chapel,  which 
had  but  lately  received,  in  darkness  and  silence,  the 
iinhonoured  remains  of  the  slaughtered  King  of  Eng- 
land. Rough  as  Wildrake  was,  the  recollection  of 
this  circumstance  affected  him  so  strongly,  that  he 
had  nearly  turned  back  in  a  sort  of  horror,  rather  than 
face  the  dark  and  daring  man,  to  whom,  amoiigst  all 
the  actors  in  that  melancholy  afTair,  its  tragic  coo- 
clusion  was  chiefly  to  be  imputed.  But  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  subduing  all  sentiments  of  this  nature, 
and  compelled  himself  to  proceed  in  a  negotiatioa 
intnisted  to  his  conduct  by  one  to  whom  he  was  so. 
much  obliged  as  Colonel  Everard.  At  the  ascent, 
which  passed  by  the  Rouiid  Tower,  he  looked  to  the 
ensign-staff,  from  which  the  b-anner  of  England  was 
svont  to  float.  It  was  gone,  with  all  its  rich  embla- 
zonry, its  gorgeous  quartcrings,  and  splendid  embroi- 
dery; and  in  its  room  waved  that  of  the  Coitimoii- 
wealth,  the  cross  of  Saint  George,  in  its  colours 
of  blue  and  red,  not  yet  intersected  by  the  diagonal 
cross  of  Scotland,  which  was  soon  after  assumed, 
as  if  in  evidence  nf  England's  conquest  over  her 
ancient  enemy.  This  change  of  ensigns  increased 
the  train  of  his  gloomy  reflections,  in  which,  although 
contrary  to  his  wont,  he  became  so  deeply  wrapped, 
that  the  first  thing  which  recalled  him  to  himself, 
was  the  challenge  from  the  sentinel,  aceompaniea 
with  a  stroke  of  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  the  nave 
ment  with  an  emphasis  which  made  ^^  ildrake  start. 

"  Whither  away,  and  who  are  you'?'' 

"The  bearer  of  a  packet,"  answered  Wildrake,  "te 
the  worshipful  the  Lord  General." 

"  Stand  till  1  call  theofficer  of  the  guard." 

The  corporal  made  his  appearance,  distinguished 
above  those  of  his  command  by  a  double  quantity  of 
band  round  his  neck,  a  double  height  of  steeple- 
crowned  h;it,  a  larger  allowance  of  cloalt,  and  a  tre- 
ble proportion  of  sour  gravity  of  aspect.  It  might 
be  read  on  his  countenance,  thai  he  was  one  of  thosa 
resolute  enthusiasts  to  whom  Oliver  owed  his  con- 
quests, whose  religious  zeal  made  them  even  more 
than  a  match  for  tiie  high-spirited  and  high-born 
cavaliers,  that  exhausted  their  valour  in  vain  defence 
of  their  sovereign's  person  and  crown.  He  looked 
with  grave  solemnity  at  Wildrake,  as  if  he  was  making 
in  his  own  mind  an  inventory  of  his  features  and 
dress ;  and  having  fully  perused  them,  he  required  "  to. 
know  his  business." 

"  iMy  business,"  said  Wildrake,  as  firmly  as  he 
coidd— for  the  close  investigation  of  this  inan  had 
given  him  some  unpleasant  nervous  sensation— "ray 
busi  less  is  with  yom-  General." 

"  VV'ith  his  Ex<'ellency  the  Lord  General,  ihou 
wouldst  say  ]"  replied  the  corporal.  "  Thy  speech,  my 
fri  ■till,  savours  too  little  of  the  reverence  due  to  hia 
Ex  -ellency." 

"  ])- n  his  E.tcellency !''  was  at  the  lips  of  the  cava- 
lier; but  prudence  kepi  guard,  and  permitted  not  the 
oflcMisivc  words  to  escape  the  barrier.  He  only  bowed, 
aiid  was  silent. 
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"Follow  me,"  said  the  siarclied  fi?;nre  whom 
he  addressed  ;  and  Wildrake  Ibllowcd  him  accord- 
ingly into  the  guard-house,  which  exiiihited  an  iiuii- 
rior  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  very  diHcrent 
froin  what  such  military  stations  present  at  the  pre- 
sent dnv. 

By  the  fire  sat  two  cr  three  musketeers,  listening  to 
one.who  was  expounding  some  religious  mystery  to 
them.  He  began  half  beneath  his  breath,  but  in 
tones  of  great  volubihty,  which  tones,  as  he  approach- 
ed the  conc-kision,  became  sharp  and  eager,  as  cLal- 
ienging  either  instant  answer  or  sdent  acquiescence. 
The  audience  seemed  to  listen  to  the  speaker  with 
immovable  features,  only  answering  him  with  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke,  which  they  rolled  from  under  tlieir 
thick  mustaches.  On  a  bench  lay  a  soldier  on  his 
face;  whether  asleep,  or  in  a  fit  of  contemplation,  it 
was  impossible  to  decide.  In  the  midst  of  the  floor 
stood  an  officer,  as  lie  seemed  by  his  embroidered 
shouhier-belt  and  scarf  round  his  waist,  otherwise 
very  plainly  attired,  who  was  engaged  in  drilling  a 
stoiit  bumpkin,  lattiy  enlisted,  to  the  manual,  as  it 
was  then  used.  The  motions  and  words  of  command 
were  twenty  at  the  very  least;  and  until  they  were 
regularly  lirought  to  an  end,  the  corporal  did  not  per- 
mit Wildrake  either  to  sit  down,  or  move  forward 
beyond  tlie  threshold  of  the  guard-house.  So  he  had 
to  lisii.n  in  succession  to— Poiso  your  muslcet — Rest 
your  mupk(?t — Cock  your  musket— Handle  your  prim- 
ers—and  many  other  forgotten  words  of  discipline. 
until  at  length  the  words,  "  Order  your  musket,"  enaed 
the  drill  for  the  time. 

"Thy  name,  friend  ?"  said  the  officer  to  the  recruit, 
when  the  lesson  was  over. 

"Ephraim,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  an  affected 
twang  through  the  nose. 

".And  what  besides  Ephraim?" 

"Ephraim  Cobb,  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester, 
where  I  have  dwelt  for  seven  years,  serving  apprentice 
tea  praise\vorthy  cordwainer." 

"It  is  a  goodly  craft,"  answered  the  officer;  "  but 
casting  in  iliv  lot  with  ours,  doubt  not  that  thou  shalt 
be  set  beyoi;d  thine  awl,  and  thy  last  to  boot." 

A  glim  smile  of  the  speaker  aocompanied  this  poor 
attempt  at  a  pun;  and  then  turning  round  to  the 
corporal,  who  stood  two  paces  offi  wiin  the  face  of  one 
who  seemed  desirous  of  speaking,  said,  "  How  now, 
corporal,  what  tidings'?" 

"Here  is  one  with  a  packet,  an  please  your  Excel- 
lency," said  the  corporal — "Surely  niy  spiril  doth  not 
rejoice  in  him,  seeing  I  esteem  him  as  a  wolf  in 
slieep's  clothing." 

By  these  words,  Wildrake  learned  that  he  was  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  remarkable  person  to  whom 
he  was  conimissioned  ;  and  he  paused  to  consider  in 
what  manner  he  ought  to  address  him. 

The  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as  is  generally 
known,  in  no  way  prepofesessing.  He  was  of  middle 
stature,  strong,  and  coarsely  made,  with  harsh  and 
severe  features,  indicative,  however,  of  much  natural 
sagacity  and  depth  of  thought.  His  eyes  were  gray 
and  piercing;  his  nose  too  large  in  proportion  to  his 
other  features,  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 

His  manner  of  sfieaking,  when  he  had  the  purpose 
to  maiie  himself  distinctly  understood,  was  energetic 
and  forcible,  though  neither  graceful  nor  eloquent. 
No  man  coilld  on  such  occasions  put  his  meamng 
into  fewer  and  more  decisive  w'ords.  But  when,  as 
it  often  happened,  he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  orator, 
for  the  benefit  of  people's  ears,  without  enlightening 
their  understanding,  Cromwell  was  wont  to  invest 
his  meaning,  or  thai  which  seemed  to  be  his  niean- 
ing,  in  such  a  mist  of- words,  surrounding  it  wdth  so 
many  exclusions  and  exceptions,  and  fortifying  it 
with  such  a  labyrinth  of  parentheses,  tliat  though 
one  of  the  most  shrewd  men  in  England,  he  was, 
perliaps,  the  most  unintelligible  speaker  that  ever 
perplexf'd  an  audience.  It  has  been  long  since  said 
by  the  historian,  that  a  collection  of  the  Protector's 
speeches  would  make,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
most  nonsensical  book  in  the  world;  bui  he  ought  to 
have  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  nervous,  con- 
cise, and  intrjUigible,  than  what  he  really  intended 
BDould  be  undarstoi  d. 


It  Wa3  also  remarked  of  Cromwell,  that  though 
horn  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father  and  mother,  aiid 
ahhoiigli  he  had  the  usual  o|)])ortunities  of  education 
and  breeding  connected  with  such  an. advantage,  the 
fanatic  democratic  ruler  could  never  acquire,  or  else 
disdained  to  practise,  the  courtesies  usually  exercised 
among  the  higher  classes  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  His  demeanour  was  so  blunt  as  some- 
times might  be  termed  c'ownish,  yet  there  was  in  his 
language  and  manner  a  force  and  energy  correspond- 
ing to  his  character,  which  impressed  awe,  if  it  did 
not  impo.se  respect;  and  there  were  even  times  wher 
that  dark  and  subtle  spirit  expanded  itsdf,  so  as  almost 
to  conciliate  afleetion.  The  turn  for  humour,  which 
displayed  itself  by  fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  hnv,  and 
sometimes  practical  character.  Something  there 
was  in  his  disposition  congenial  tothatof  iiiscountrv- 
men  ;  a  contempt  of  folly,  a  hatred  of  afiectation,  arid 
a  dislike  of  ceremony,  which,  joined  to  the  strong  in- 
trinsic qualities  of  sense  and  courage,  made  hiin  in 
many  respects  not  an  unfit  representative  of  the 
democracy  of  England. 

His  religion  must  always  be  a  subject  of  much 
doubt,  and  probablv  of  doubt  which  he  himself  could 
hardly  have  cleared  up.  Unquestionably  (here  was  n 
time  in  his  life  when  he  was  sincerely  enthusiastic, 
and  when  his  natural  temper,  slightly  subject  to  by-: 
pochondria,  \vas  strongly  agitated  by  the  same  fana-- 
iicism  which  influenced  so  many  persons  of  the  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there^were  periods  during  liis 
[joliiical  career,  when  we  certainly  do  him  no  injustice 
in  charging  him  with  a  hypocritical  afiiertaiion.  We 
shall  probably  judge  him,  and  others  of  the  same  age. 
most  truly,  if  we  suppose  that  their  religious  profes 
sions  were  partly  influential  in  their  own  breast,  partly 
assumed  in  cpmpliance  with  their  own  interest.  And 
so  ingenious  is  the  human  heart  in  deceiving  itself  aa 
well  as  others,  that  it  is  probable  neither  Cromv.ell 
himself,  nor  those  making  similar  pretensions  to  dis- 
tinguished piety,  could  exactly  have  fixed  the  point  at 
which  their  enthusiasm  terminated  and  their  hypo- 
crisy commenced  ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  point  not  fixed 
in  itself,  but  fluctuating  with  the  state  of  healtii,  of 
good  or  bad  fortune,  of  nigh  or  low  spirits,  aflecting 
the  individual  at  the  period! 

Such  was  the  cclebrMed  person,  who,  turning  round 
on  Wildrake,  and  sc  inning  his  countenance  closely, 
seemed  so  little  satisfied  with  what  he  beheld,  that  hS* 
instinctively  hitched  forward  his  belt,  so  as  to  bring 
the  handle  of  his  tuck-sword  within  his  re4ich.  But 
yet,  folding  his  arms  in  his  cloak,  as  if  upon  second 
thoughts  laying  aside  suspicion,  or  thinking  precaution 
beneath  him,  he  asked  the  cavalier  what  lie  was,  and 
whence  he  came  7 

"A  poor  gentleman,  sir, — that  is.  mv  lord," — an- 
swered Wildrake;  "last  from  VVoodstock." 

"And  what  may  your  tidings  be,  sir  "f-nlleman  7" 
said  Cromwell,  with  an  emphasis.  "Trulv  I  have 
seen  those  most  willing  to  take  upon  them  iliat  title, 
bear  themselves  somewhat  short  of  wisp  men,  ancl 
good  men,  and  true  men,  wiih  all  lliiir  gentility  :  Vet 
gentleman  wasagord  title  in  old  Eiiglaiul,  when  men 
remembered  what  it  was  construed  to  mean." 

"You  say  truly,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake,  suppressing, 
with  difficulty,  some  of  his  usual  wild  expletives-; 
"formerly  gentlemen  were  found  in  genilernen's 
places,  but  now  the  world  is  .o  changid,  that  you 
shall  find  the  broidered  belt  has  changed  place  with 
the  under  spur-leather." 

"  Say'st  thou  me  .'"  said  the  General;  "IprofcRS 
thou  art  a  bold  companion,  that  can  bandy  words  so 
wantonly;— thou  ring's!  somewhat  too  loud  to  be 
good  metal,  methinks:  And  once  again  wlial  are  thy 
tidings  with  me?" 

"Thispacket,"  said  Wildrake,  "commended  toyoiir 
hands  by  Colonel  Wnrkham  flverard." 

"Alas,  I  must  have  mistaken  thee,"  msivercd 
Cromwell,  mollified  at  the  mention  of  a  man  '.<  Mama 
whom  he  had  a  great  desire  to  make  his  own ;  "  for- 
give; us,  good  friend,  for  such,  we  doubt  not.  thou  an". 
Sit  thee  down,  and  commune  with  thyself  as  ihou 
mayst,  until  we  have  examined  the  contents  of  thy 
packet.  Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  have  what  he 
lacks."  So  saying,  the  General  \f,i\.  the  guard-  'io';>ic. 
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where  Wildrake  look  his  ?eat  in  the  corner,  and 
awaited  with  patience  the  issue  of  his  mission. 

The  soldiers  now  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
treat  him  with  more  consideration,  and  offered  liim  a 
ripe  ol  Tnnidado,  and  a  black  jack  filled  with  Octo- 
ner.  But  the  look  of  Cromwell,  and  the  dangerous 
Bituation  in  which  he  misht  be  placed  by  the  least 
chance  of  dotection,  induced  Wildrake  to  decline 
these  hospitable  otters,  and  stretching  back  in  his 
chair,  and  affocting  slumber,  he  escaped  notice  or 
conversation,  until  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp,  or  military 
olficer  in  attendance,  came  to  summon  him  to  Crom- 
well's presence. 

By  this  person  he  was  guided  to  a  postern-gate, 
through  \vhich  he  entered  the  bodyof  the  Castle,  and 
penetratmg  through  many  private  passages  and  stair- 
cases, he  at  length  was  introduced  into  a  sniall  cabinet 
or  parlour,  in  which  was  much  rich  furniture,  some 
bearins?  the  royal  cipher  displayed,  but  all  confused 
and  disarranged,  together  with  several  paintings  in 
massive  frames,  having  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
wail,  as  if  they  had  been  taken  down  for  the  purpose 
of  being  removed. 

In  this  scene  of  disorder,  the  victorious  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  seated  in  a  large  easy  chair, 
covered  with  damask,  and  deeply  embroidered,  the 
splendour  of  which  made  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
plain,  and  even  homely  character  of  his  apparel;  al- 
though in  look  and  action  he  seemed  like  one  who 
felt  'liat  the  seat  which  might  have  in  former  days 
held  a  prince,  was  not  too" much  distinguished  for  his 
own  fortunes  and  ambition.  Wildrake  stood  before 
him,  nor  did  he  a.sk  him  to  sit  down. 

"Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  himself  to 
the  officer  in  attendance,  "  wait  in  the  gallery,  but 
be  within  call."  Pearson  bowed,  and  was  retiring. 
'■  Who  are  in  the  gallery  besides  '?" 

"Worthy  Mr.  Gordon,  the  chaplain,  was  holding 
forth  but  now  to  Colonel  Overton,  and  four  captains 
of  your  Excellency's  regiment." 

"We  would  have  it  so,"  said  the  General;  "we 
would  not  there  were  any  corner  in  our  dwelling 
where  the  hungry  soul  might  not  meet  with  manna. 
Was  the  good  man  carried  onward  in  his  discourse '.'" 

"Mightily borne  through,"  said  Pearson;  "and  he 
was  touchin,^  the  rightful  cla  ms  which  the  army, 
and  especially  your  E.x'cellency,  hath  acquired,  by 
Hfecoming  the  instruments  in  the  great  work; — not 
instruments  to  be  broken  asunder  and  cast  away 
when  the  day  of  their  service  is  over,  but  to  be  pre- 
served and  held  precious,  and  prized  for  their  honour- 
able and  faithful  labours,  for  which  they  have  fought 
and  marched,  and  fasted  and  prayed,  and  suffered 
cold  and  sorrow  ;  while  others,  who  would  now  gladly 
see  them  disbanded,  and  broken,  and  cashiered,  eat 
of  the  fat  and  drink  of  the  strong." 

"Ah,  good  man!"  said  Cromw-ell,  "and  did  he 
touch  upon  this  so  feelingly?  I  could  say  something 
— but  not  now.  Begone,  Pearson,  to  the  gallery. 
Let  not  our  friends  lay  aside  their  swords,  but  watch 
as  well  as  pray." 

Pearson  retired ;  and  the  General,  holding  the  letter 
of  Everard  in  his  hand,  looked  again  for  a  long  while 
fixedly  at  Wddrake,  as  if  considering  in  what  strain  he 
should  addrtfS  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  in  one  of  those 
ambiguiuis  discourses  which  we  have  already  des- 
cribed, and  by  which  it  was  very  difficult  for  any  one 
to  understand  his  meaning,  if,  indeed  he  knew  it 
himself.  We  shall  be  as  concise  in  our  statement  as 
our  desire  to  give  the  very  words  of  a  man  so  extra- 
ordinary will  permit. 

"  This  letter,"  he  said,  "  you  have  brought  us  from 
your  master,  or  patron,  Markham  Everard;  truly  an 
excellent  and  honourable  gentleman  as  ever  bore  a 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  one  who  hath  ever  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  great  work  of  delivering  these 
-hree  poor  and  unhappy  nations.  Answer  me  not :  I 
Jmqw  what  thou  wouldst  say. — And  this  letter  he 
hath  sent  to  me  by  thee,  his  clerk,  or  secretary,  in 
whom  hehaih  confidence,  and  in  whom  he  prays  me 
10  have  trust,  that  there  may  be  a  careful  messenger 
between  us.  And  lastly,  he  hath  sent  thee  to  me — 
Jo  not  answer — I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say — to 


me,  who,  albeit  I  am  of  that  small  consideration,  that 
it  would  be  too  much  honour  for  me  even  to  bear  a 
halberd  in  this  grent  and  victorious  army  of  England, 
am  nevertheless  exalted  to  the  rank  of  holding  tha 
guidance  and  the  leading-staff  thereof.— Nay,  do  not 
answer,  my  friend — I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say. 
Now,  when  communing  thus  together,  our  discourse 
taketh,  in  respect  to  what  I  have  said,  a  threefold 
argument,  or  division:  First,  as  it  concernelh  thy 
master  ;  secondly,  as  it  concerneth  us  and  our  office ; 
thirdly  and  lastly,  as  it  toucheth  thyself. — Now,  as 
concerning  this  good  and  worthy  gentleman,  Colonel 
j\Iarkham  F.verard,  truly  ho  hath  played  the  man 
from  the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  buffetings,  not 
turning  to  the  riglit  or  to  the  left,  but  holding  ever 
in  his  eye  the  mark  at  which  he  aimed.  Ay,  tiuly,  a 
faithful,  honourable  gentleman,  and  one  who  may 
well  call  me  friend  ;  and  truly  I  am  pleased  to  think 
that  he  doth  so.  Nevertheless,  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
we  must  be  governed  less  by  our  private  respects  and 
partialities,  than  by  those  higher  principles  and  points 
of  duty,  whereupon  the  good  Colonel  Markham  Eve- 
rard hath  ever  framed  his  purposes,  as,  truly,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  form  mine,  that  we  may  all  act  as 
becometh  good  Englishmen  and  worthy  patriots. 
Then,  as  for  Woodstock,  it  is  a  great  thing  which 
the  good  Colonel  asks,  that  it  should  be  taken  fron> 
the  spoil  of  the  godly,  and  left  in  keeping  of  the 
men  of  Moab,  and  especially  of  the  malignant,  Henry 
I.-re,  whose  hand  hath  been  ever  against  us  when  ho 
might  find  room  to  raise  it ;  I  say,  he  hath  asked  a 
great  thing,  both  in  respect  of  himself  and  me.  For 
weof  this  poor  but  godly  army  of  England,  are  holden, 
by  those  of  the  Parliament,  as  men  who  should  render 
in  spoil  for  them,  but  be  no  sharer  of  it  ourselves ; 
even  as  the  buck,  which  the  hounds  pull  to  earth, 
furnisheth  no  part  of  their  own  food,  but  they  are 
lashed  off  from  the  carcass  with  whips,  like  those 
which  require  punishriient  for  their  frowardncss,  not 
reward  for  their  services.  Yet  I  speak  not  this  so 
much  in  respect  of  this  grant  of  Woodstock,  in  regard 
that,  perhaps,  their  Lordships  of  the  Council,  and  also 
theConimitteemenof  thisParliamentj  may  graciously 
think  they  have  given  me  a  portion  in  the  matter,  in 
relation  that  my  kinsman  Desborough  hath  an  in- 
terest allowed  him  therein ;  which  interest,  as  he 
hath  well  deserved  it  for  his  true  and  faithful  service 
to  these  unhappy  and  devoted  countries,  so  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  diminish  the  same  to  his  prejudice, 
unless  it  were  upon  great  and  public  respects.  Thus 
thou  seest  how  it  stands  with  me,  my  honest  friend, 
and  in  wliat  mind  I  stand  touching  thy  master's  re- 
(liicst  to  me ;  which  yet  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  alto- 
gether, or  unconditionally,  grant  or  refuse,  but  only 
tell  my  simple  thoughts  with  regard  thereto.  Thoii 
undcrstandest  me,  I  doubt  not?" 

Now,  Roscr  Wildrake,  with  all  the  attention  he 
had  been  able  to  pay  to  the  Lord  General's  sptjech, 
had  got  so  much  confused  among  the  various  clauses 
of  the  harangue,  that  his  brain  was  bewildered,  like 
that  of  a  country  clown  when  he  chances  to  get  him- 
self involved  among  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and  cannot 
stir  a  step  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  them, 
without  being  in  danger  of  being  ridden  over  by  the 
others. 

The  General  saw  his  look  of  perplexity,  and  began 
a  new  oration,  to  the  same  purpose  as  before; — spoke 
of  his  love  for  his  kind  friend  the  Colonel, — his  regard 
for  his  pious  and  godly  kinsman.  Master  Desborough, 
—the  great  importance  of  the  Palace  and  Park  of 
Woodstock, — the  determination  of  the  Parliament 
that  it  should  be  confiscated,  and  the  produce  brou£;ht 
into  the  cotters  of  the  state, — his  own  deep  veneration 
for  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  his  no  less  deep 
sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  army.— how  it  was 
his  wish  and  will  that  all  matters  should  be  settled  in 
an  amicable  and  friendly  manner,  without  self-seek- 
ing, debate,  or  strife,  betwixt  those  who  had  been  the 
hands  acting,  and  such  as  had  been  the  heads  govern- 
ing, in  that  great  national  cause, — how  he  was  willing, 
truly  willing,  to  contribute  to  this  work,  by  layim; 
down,  not  his  commission  only,  but  his  life  also,  if  it 
were  requested  of  him,  or  could  be  granted  with  safet» 
to  the  poor  soldiers,  to  whom,  silly  poor  men,  he  wa» 
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bound  to  be  as  a  father,  seeing  that  they  had  followed 
him  with  the  duly  and  afli^clion  of  children. 

And  here  he  arrived  at  another  dead  pause,  leaving 
Wildrake  as  uncertain  as  before,  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  his  purpose  to  grant  Colonel  F.verard  the 
powers  he  haa  asked  for  the  protection  of  Woodstock 
against  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  Inter- 
nally he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  justice  of 
Heaven,  or  the  efiects  of  remorse,  had  confounded 
the  regicide's  understanding.  But  no — he  coidd  see 
nothin"  but  sagacity  in  that  steady  stern  eye,  which, 
while  nie  tongue  poured  forth  its  periphrastic  lan- 
guage in  such  profusion,  seemed  to  watch  with  severe 
accuracy  the  etiiict  which  his  oratory  produced  on 
the  listener. 

"Egad,"  thought  the  cavalier  to  himself,  becoming 
a  little  familiar  with  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  rather  impatient  of  a  conversation  which 
led  to  no  visible  conclusion  or  termination,  "  if  Noll 
■were  the  devil  himself,  as  he  is  the  devd's  darling,  I 
will  not  be  thus  nose-led  by  hmi.  I'll  e'en  brusque  it 
a  little,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  and  try  if  1  can 
bring  him  to  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  speaking." 

Entertaining  this  bold  purpose,  but  half  afraid  to 
execute  it,  Wildrake  lay  by  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  attempt,  while  Cromwell  was  apparently 
unable  to  express  his  own  meaning.  He  was  already 
beginning  a  third  panegyric  upon  Colonel  Everard, 
with  sundry  varied  expressions  of  his  own  wish  to 
oblige  him,  when  Wildrake  took  the  opportunity  to 
strike  in,  on  the  General's  making  one  of  his  oratori- 
cal pauses. 

"So  please  you,"  he  said,  bluntly,  "your  worship 
has  already  spoken  on  two  topics  of  your  discourse, 
your  own  worthiness,  and  that  of  my  master,  Colo- 
nel Everard.  But,  to  enable  me  to  do  mine  errand, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  words  on  the 
third  head." 

"The  third  !"  said  Cromwell. 

"Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "which  in  your  honour's 
subdivision  of  your  discourse,  touched  on  my  unwor- 
thy self.  What  am  I  to  do — what  portion  am  I  to 
have  in  this  matter?" 

Oliver  started  at  once  from  the  tone  of  voice  he  had 
hitherto  used,  and  which  somewhat  resembled  the 
purring  of  a  domestic  cat,  into  the  growl  of  the  tiger 
when  about  to  spring.  Thy  portion,  jail-bird  !"  he 
exclaimed,  "the  gallows — thou  shall  hang  as  high  as 
Haman,  if  thou  betray  counsel !— But,"  he  added, 
softening  his  voice,  "keep  it  like  a  true  man,  and  my 
favour  will  be  the  making  of  thee.  Come  hither — 
thou  art  bold,  I  .«ee,  though  somewhat  saucy.  Thou 
hast  been  a  malignant— so  writes  my  wortliy  friend 
Colonel  Everard  ;  but  thou  hast  now  given  up  that 
falling  cause.  I  tell  thee,  friend,  not  all  that  the  Par- 
liament or  the  army  could  do  would  have  pulled  down 
the  .Stewarts  out  of  their  high  places,  saving  that 
Heaven  had  a  controversy  with  them.  Well,  it  is  a 
sweet  and  comely  thing  to  buckle  on  one's  armour 
in  behalf  of  Heaven's  cause;  otherwise  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  these  men  might  have  remained  upon 
the  throne  even  unto  this  day.  Neither  do  I  blame 
any  for  aiding  them,  until  these  successive  great  judg- 
ments have  overwhelmed  them  and  their  house.  I 
am  not  a  bloody  man,  having  in  me  the  feeling  of 
human  frailty;  but,  friend,  whosoever  putteth  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  in  the  great  actings  which  are 
now  on  foot  in  these  nations,  had  best  beware  that 
he  do  not  look  back;  for,  rely  upon  my  simple  word, 
that  if  you  fail  me,  I  will  not  spare  on  you  one  foot's 
iength  of  the  gallows  of  Haman.  Let  me  therefore 
know,  at  a  word,  if  the  leaven  of  thy  malignancy  is 
.altogether  drubbed  out  of  thee  ?" 
■.  "Your  honourable  lordship,"  said  the  cavalier, 
Bhrugging  up  his  shoulders,  "has  done  that  for  most 
of  us,  so  far  as  cudgelling  to  eoine  tune  can  perform 
it." 

"  Say.st  thou  ?"  said  the  General,  with  a  grim  smile 
oil  his  lip,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  not 
quite  inaccessible  to  flattery;  "yea,  truly,  thou  dost 
not  lie  in  that— we  have  been  an  instrument.  Neither 
are  we,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  so  severely  bent 
tgainst  those  who  had  striven  against  us  as  malig- 
nants.  as  others  may  be.    The  parliament-men  best 


know  their  own  interest  and  their  own  pleasuii  ;  but, 
to  my  poor  thinking,  it  is  full  time  to  close  these  jai's, 
and  to  allow  men  of  all  kinds  the  means  of  doing 
service  to  their  country  ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  thy 
fault  if  thou  art  not  employed  to  good  purpose  for  the 
state  and  thyself,  on  condition  thou  puttest  away  the 
old  man  entirely  from  thee,  and  givest  thy  earnest 
attention  to  what  I  have  to  tell  t.iee." 

"  Your  lordship  need  not  doubt  my  attention,"  said 
the  cavalier,  'c 

And  ihe  republican  General,  after  another  pause,  ag 
one  who  gave  his  confidence  not  without  hesitalici, 
proceeded  to  explain  his  views  with  a  distinctness 
which  he  seldom  used,  yet  not  without  his  being  a  littla 
biassed  now  and  then,  by  his  long  habits  of  circum- 
locution, which  indeed  he  never  laid  entirely  aside. 
save  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"Thou  seest,"  he  said,  "my  friend,  how  thing? 
stand  with  me.  The  Parliament,  I  care  not  who 
knows  it,  love  me  not — still  less  do  the  Council  oi 
State,  by  whom  they  manage  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  1  cannot  tell  why  tney  nourish 
suspicion  against  me,  unless  it  is  because  I  will  net 
deliver  this  poor  innocent  army,  which  has  followed 
me  in  so  many  military  actions,  to  be  now  pulled 
asunder,  broken  piecemeal  and  reduced,  so  that  they 
who  have  protected  the  state  at  the  expense  of  thefr 
blood,  will  not  have,  perchance,  the  means  of  feeding 
themselves  by  their  labour;  which,  methinks,  Avere 
hard  measure,  since  it  is  taking  from  Esau  his  birth- 
right, even  without  giving  him  a  poor  mess  of  pot- 
tage." 

"  Esau  is  likely  to  help  himself,  I  think,"  replied 
Wildrake. 

"  Truly,  thou  sayst  wisely,"  replied  the  General ;  "  it 
is  ill  starving  an  armed  man,  if  there  is  food  to  be 
had  for  taking— neverthelee.s,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
encoiirnge  rebellion,  or  want  of  due  subordination  to 
these  our  rulers.  I  would  only  petition  in  a  due  and 
becoming,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  manner,  that 
they  would  listen  to  our  conditions,  and  consider  pur 
necessities.  But,  sir,  looking  on  me,  and  estimating 
me  so  little  as  they  do,  you  must  think  that  it  would 
be  a  provocation  in  me  towards  the  Council  of  State, 
as  well  as  the  Parliament,  if,  simply  to  gratify  your 
worthy  master,  I  were  to  act  contrary  to  their  pur- 
poses, or  deny  Currency  to  the  commission  under  the'jr 
authority,  which  is  as  yet  the  highest  in  the  State — 
and  long  may  it  be  so  for  me — to  carry  on  the  sequea 
tration  which  they  intend.  And  would  it  not  also  ba 
said,  that  I  was  lending  myself  to  the  malignant  in- 
terest, affording  this  den  of  the  bloodthirsty  and  lasci- 
vious tyrants  of  yore,  to  be  in  this  our  day  a  place  ol 
refuge  to  that  old  and  inveterate  Amalekite,  Sif 
Henry  Lee,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  in  which 
he  hath  so  long  glorified  himself?  Truly  it  would  bu 
a  perilous  matter." 

"  Am  I  then  to  report,"  said  Wildrake,  "  an  it  plea.=e 
you,  that  you  cannot  stead  Colonel  Everard  in  this 
matter  ?" 

"Unconditionally,  ay— but,  taken  conditionally,  the 
answer  may  be  otherwise,'  —answered  Cromwell. 
"  I  see  thou  art  not  able  to  fathom  my  purpose,  and 
therefore  I  will  partly  unfold  it  to  thee.— But  taki; 
notice,  that,  should  thy  tongue  betray  my  council,  save 
in  so  far  as  carrying  it  to  thy  master,  by  all  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  in  these  wild  limes,  thou  shall 
die  a  thousand  deaths  in  one  !" 

"Do  not  fear  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  whose  natu- 
ral boldness  and  carelessness  of  character  was  for 
the  present  time  borne  down  and  quelled,  like  that  of 
falcons  in  the  presence  of  the  eagle. 

"Hear  me,  then,"  said  Cromwell,  "and  let  no  pvl- 
lable  escape  thee.  Knowest  thou  not  the  young  LcC 
whom  thev  call  Albert,  a  malignant  like  his  father, 
and  one  v^'ho  went  up  with  the  young  man  to  that 
last  ruffle  which  we  had  with  him  at  Worcester — 
Mav  we  be  grateful  for  the  victory  !" 

"I  know  there  is  such  a  young  gentleman  as  Albert 
Lee,"  said  Wildrake. 

"  And  knowest  thou  not— I  speak  not  by  wav  of 
pr\'ing  into  the  good  Colonel's  secrets,  but  ordy  as  it 
behoves  me  to  know  something  of  the  matter,  that 
I  may  best  judge  how  I  am  to  serve  him— Knowe* 
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t!)oii  not  t'liat  tliy  master,  Markham  Everaid,  is  a  | 
siiilor  af'tT  thesislcrof  this  same  malignant, _a  daugh- 
ter of  the  ol'l  Keeper,  called  Sir  Henry  Lee?"  i 
"All  this  I  have  heard,"  said  Wildralte,  "nor  can  I 
deny  that  1  helieve  in  it." 

"Well  then,  go  to.— When  the  young  man  Charles 
Stewart  (led  from  the  field  of  Worcester,  and  was  hy 
sharp  chase  and  pursuit  compelled  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  followers,  I  know  hy  sure  intelligence 
that  this  Aihert  Lee  was  one  of  the  last  who  remained 
with  him,  if  act  indeed  the  very  last." 

"It  was  devilish  like  him,"  said  the  cavalier,  with- 
out sufficiently  weighing  his  e.vpressions,  considerin:^ 
)n  what  preseiice  they  were  U  be  uttered— "And  I'll 
uphold  him  with  my  rapier,  to  be  a  true  chip  of  the 
oldhlock!" 

"Ha,  swearest  thou  V  said  thd  General.  "Is  this 
thy  reformation?" 

"  I  never  swear,  so  please  you,"  replied  Wildrake, 
recollecting  himself,  "except. there  is  some  mention 
of  nialignants  and  cavaliers  in  my  hearing;  and  then 
the  old  hal/1^  returns,  and  I  swear  like  one  of  Goring's 
troopers." 

"Out  upon  thee,"  said  the  General;  "what  can  it 
.avail  thee  to  practise  a  profanity  so  horrible  to  the  ears 
of  others,  and  which  brings  no  emolument  to  him 
who  uses  it  ?" 

"There  are,  doubtless,  more  profitable  sins  in  the 
world  than  the  barren  and  unprofitable  vice  of  swear- 
ing," was  the  answer  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  the 
t:avalier;  but  that  was  exchanged  for  a  profession  of 
regret  for  having  given  ofleiice.  The  truili  was,  the 
discourse  began  to  take  a  turn  which  I'endered  it  more 
interesting  than  ever  to  Wildrake,  who  therefore  de- 
termined not  to  lose  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
possession  of  the  secret  that  seemed  to  be  suspended 
on  Cromwell's  lips;  and  that  could  only  be  through 
means  of  keeping  guard  upon  his  own. 

"What  sort  of  a  house  is  Woodstock?"  said  the 
General,  abruptly. 

"An  old  mansion."  said  Wildrake,  in  reply;  "and, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  a  single  night's  lodgings, 
having  abundance  of  backstairs,  also  subterranean 
passages,  and  all  the  communications  under  ground, 
which  are  common  in  old  raven-nests  of  the  sort." 

"And  places  for  concealing  priests,  unquestionably," 
said  Cromwell.  "It  is  seldom  that  such  ancient 
houses  lack  secret  stalls  wherein  to  mew  up  these 
calves  of  Bethel." 

"  Vour  Honour's  Excellency,"  said  Wildrake,  "may 
Bwear  to  that.l' 

"I  swear  not  at  all,"  replied  the  General  drily. — 
'But  what' think'st  thou,  good  fellow  ?— I  will  ask 
tnee  a  blunt  question— Where  will  those  two  Wor- 
cester fugitives  that  thou  wottest  of  he  more  likely 
to  take  shelter— and  that  they  must  be  sheltered  some- 
where, I  well  know — than  in  this  same  old  palace, 
with  all  the  corners  and  concealments  whereof  young 
Albert  hath  been  acquahiied  ever  since  his  earliest 
infancy?" 

"Truly,"  said  Wildrake,  making  an-  effort  to  an- 
swer the  question  with  seeming  indifference,  while 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  its  consequences, 
flashed  fearfully  upon  his  mind,— "Truly,  I  should  be 
of  your  honour's  opinion,  but  that  I  think  the  com- 
pany, who,  by  the  connnission  of  Parliament,  have 
occupied  Woodstock,  are  likely  to  frighfttiem  thence, 
as  a  cat  scares  doves  from  a  pigion-house.  The 
neighbourhood,  with  reverence,  of  Generals  Desbo- 
rough  and  Harrison,  will  suit, ill  with  fugitives  from 
Worcrsti^r  field." 

"I  thought  as  much,  and  so,  indeed,  would  I  have 
It,"  answered  the  General.  "Long  may  it  be  ere  our 
names  shall  be  aught  but  a  terror  to  our  enemies! 
But  in  this  matter,  if  ihoii  art  an  aciive^)lotterfor  thy 
master's  interest,  thou  mights.t,  I  should  think,  work 
out  something  favourable  toliis  pres'-nt  object." 

"]My  brain  u  too  poor  tx)  reach,  the  depth  of  your 
honourable  purpose,"  said  VV^|drake. 

"Listen  then,  and  let  it  be  tu. profit,"  answered 
Cromwell.  "Assurtjdiy  the  conqiwjst  at  Worcester 
was  a  great  and  cniwning  mcri'v  ;  yet  might  we 
eeem  to  be  but  small  in  our  ihajikfulne.'^s  for  the 
name,  did  we  not  do  what  in  us  lies  towai-ds  the 


ultimate  improvement  and  final  c6nclu.«ion  of  the 
great  work  which  has  been  thus  prosperous  in  our 
hands,  professing,  in  pure  humility  and  singleness  of 
heart,  that  vye  do  not,  in  any  way  deserve  our  instru- 
mentality to  be  remembered,  nay,  would  rather  pray 
and  entreat,  that  our  name  and  fortunes  were  for- 
gotten, than  that  the  great  work  were  in  itself  incom- 
plete. Nevertheless,  truly,  placed  as  we  now  are,  it 
concerns  us  more  nearly  than  others, — that  is,  if  so 
poor  creatures  should  at  all  speak  of  themselves  as 
concerned,  whether  more  oi;less,  with  tluse  cha,ngc3 
which  have  been  wTought  around,  not,  I  say,  by  our- 
selves, or  our  own  power,  but  by  the  destiny  to  which 
we  were  called,  fulfilling  the  same  with  all  meekntjs^ 
and  humility,— I  say  it  concerns  us  nearly  that  all 
things  should  be  done  in  conformitv  with  the  great 
work  which  hath  been  wrought,  and  is  yet  worlurlg, 
in  these  lands.  Such  is  my  plain  and  simple  meaning. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  young 
man,  this  King  of  Scots,  as  he  called  himself— this 
Charles  Stewart — should  not  escape  forth  from  the 
nation,  where  his  arrival  has  wrought  so  much  disturb- 
ance and  bloodshed." 

"I  have  no  doubt."  said  the  cavalier,  looking 
down,  "that  your  lordship's  wisdom  hath  directed  all 
things  as  they  may  best  lead  towards  such  a  con- 
summation; and  I  pray  your  pains  may  be  paid  as 
theydeserve." 

"I  thank  thee,  friend,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much 
humility;  "doubtless  we  shall  meet  our  reward,  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  good'  oaymaster,  who  never 
passeth  Saturday  night.  But  un<!erstand  me,  friend 
— I  desire  no  more  than  my  own  share  in  the  good 
work.  I  would  heartily  do  what  poor  kiiuhiess  I 
can  to  your  worthy  master,  and  even  to  you  in  your 
degree— for  such  as  I  do  not  converse  with  ordinary 
men,  that  our  presence  may  be  forgotten  like  an  every 
day's  occurrence.  We  speak  to  men  like  thee  for 
their  reward  or  their  punishment;  and  I  trust  it  .will 
be  the  former  which  thou  in  thine  oflice  wilt  merit  at 
my  hand." 

"Vour  honour,"  said  Wildrake,  "speaks  like  (me 
accustomed  to  command." 

"True;  men's  minds  are  linked  to  those  of  my 
degree  by  fear  and  reverence,"  said  the  General  ;-^ 
"but  enough  of  that,  desiring,  as  Ido,  no  other  de- 
pendency on  my  special  person  than  is  alike  lo  ua 
all  upon  that  which  is  above  us.  But  I  would 
desire  to  cast  this  golden  ball  into  your  mapier's  lap. 
He  hath  served  against  this  Charles  Stewart  and  his 
father.  But  he  is  a  kinsman  near  to  the  old  knight, 
Lee,  and  stands  well  afl'ected  towards  his  daughter. 
Thou  also  wilt  keep  a  watch,  my  friend— that  rulHing 
look  of  thine  will  procure  thee  the  conlidence  of 
everv  malignant,  and  the  prey  cannot  approach  this 
cover,  as  though  to  shelter,  like  a  cony  in  the  rocks, 
but  thou  wilt  be  sensible  of  his  presence." 

"  I  make  a  .«hit\  to  comprehend  your  E.xcrllency," 
said  the  cavalier;  "and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
good  opinion  you  have  put  upon  me,  and  which,  I 
pray  I  may  have  some  handsome  opi)ortuiiity  of 
deserving,  that  I  may  show  my  gratitude  by  the  event. 
Rut  still,  with  reverence;  your  Exceli(  ncy's  scheme 
seems  unlikely,  while  Woodstock  remains  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sequestrators.  Both  the  old  knight  and 
his  son,  and  far  more  such  a  fugitive  as  your  honour 
hinted  at,  will  lake  special  care  not  to  approach  it  till 
thev  are  renihved." 

"It  is  for  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  thee  thus 
long,"  said  the  General.—"!  told  thee  that  I  was 
something  unwilling,  upon  slight  occasion,  to  dispos- 
sess the  sequestrators  by  my  own  proper  warrant, 
although  having,  perhaps,  sufficient  authority  in  the 
state  both  to  do  so,  and  to  despise  the  murmurs  of 
those  who  blame  me.  In  brief,  I  would  be  loath  to 
tamper  with  my  privileges,  and  make  exjieriments 
brivveen  their  strength,  and  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission granted  by  others,  without  pressing  need,  or 
at  least  great  prospect  of  aiivantage.  So.  if  thy  Col- 
onel will  undertake,  for  his  love  of  the  Bepublic,  tc 
find  till'  means  of  preventing  its  wor.«t  i-nd  n'nresf 
danger,  which  musi  net  ds  occur  from  the  escape  oT 
ibis  young  man,  and  will  do  his  rnde.ivour  to  stay 
him,  in  case  his  flight  should  lead  him  to  Woodstock. 
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wiiich  I  hold  very  likely,  I  will  give  thee  an  order  to 
ilicse  sefiuc'?trators,  to  avaeiiate  the  palaci:  instantly; 
and  to  the  next  troop  of  my  reiriment,  v^hich  lies  at 
Oxlbrd.  to  mm  them  out  by  the  shoulders,  if  they  make 
tiny  seruples — Ay,  even,  for  example's  sake,  if  they 
drag  Deshornugii  out  foremost,  though  he  be  wedded 
to  my  sister." 

"  So  please  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  with 
your  most  powerful  warrant,  I  trust  I  might  expel  the 
commissioners,  even  without  the  aid  of  your  most 
warlike  and  devout  troopers." 

"That  is  what  I  am  least  anxious  about,"  replied 
the  General;  "I  should  like  to  see  the  best  of  them 
sit  after  I  had  nodded  to  them  to  begone — always 
exeeptin^  the  worshipful  H(juse,  in  whose  name  our 
commissions  run ;  but  who,  as  some  think,  will  be 
done  with  politics  ere  it  be  time  to  renew  them. 
Thcrifore,  what  chiefly  concerns  me  to  know,  is, 
whether  thy  master  will  embrace  a  traffic  which 
hath  such  a  fair  promise  of  profit  with  it.  I  am  well 
convinced  that,  with  a  scout  like  thee,  who  hast  been 
in  the  cavalier's  quarters,  and  canst,  I  should  guess, 
resume  thy  drinking,  ruffianly,  health-qunfRng  man- 
ners whenever  thou  hast  a  mind,  he  must  discover 
where  this  Stewart  hath  ensconced  himself.  Either 
the  young  Lee  will  visit  the  old  one  in  person,  or  he 
will  write  to  him,  or  hold  communication  with  liim  by 
letter.  At  all  events,  Markham  Everard  and  thou 
must  have  an  eve  in  every  hair  of  your  head."  While 
he  spoke,  a  flush  passed  over  his  brow,  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  paced  the  apartment  in  agitation.  '"Wo 
to  you,  if  you  suffer  the  young  adventurer  to  escape 
me! — you  had  better  be  in  the  deepest  dungeon  in 
Europe,  than  breathe  the  air  of  England,  shoulrl  you 
but  dream  of  playing  me  false.  I  have  spoken  freely 
to  thee,  fellow — more  freely  than  is  my  wont — the  time 
required  it.  But,  to  share  my  confidence  is  likekeep- 
ing  a  watch  over  a  powder-magazine,  the  least  and 
most  insignificant  spark  blows  thee  to  ashes  !  Tell 
your  master  what  I  have  said— but  not  how  I  said  it— 
Fie,  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  distem- 
nerature  of  passion  ! — begone,  sirrah.  Pearson  shall 
bring  thee  sealed  orders — Yet,  stay— thou  hast  some- 
thing to  ask." 

"  i  would  know,"  said  Wildrake,  to  whom  the  visi- 
ble anxiety  of  the  General  gave  some  confidence, 
'■  what  is  the  figure  of  this  young  gallant,  in  case  I 
should  find  him  V 

"A  tall,  rawboned,  swarthy  lad,  they  say  he  has 
shot  up  into.  Here  is  his  picture  by  a  good  hand, 
some  time  since."  He  turned  round  one  of  the  por- 
traits which  slood  with  its  face  against  the  wall ;  but 
it  proved  not  to  be  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  of 
his  unhappy  father. 

The  first  motion  of  Cromwell  indicated  a  purjiose 
of  hastily  replacing  the  picture,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an 
efTort  was  necessary  to  repress  his  disinclination  to 
look  upon  it.  But  he  did  repress  it,  and,  placing  the 
picture  against  the  wall,  withdrew  slowly  and  sternly, 
as  if,  in  defiance  of  his  own  feelings,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  gain  a  place  from  v.-hich  to  see  it  to  advan- 
tage It  was  well  for  Wildrake  that  his  dangerous 
companion  had  not  turned  an  eye  on  him.  for  his 
blood  also  kindled  when  he  saw  the  portrait  of  his 
master  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  author  of  his  death. 
Being  a  fierce  and  desperate  man,  he  commanded 
his  passion  with  great  diiliculty;  and  if,  on  its  first 
violence,  he  had  been  proviried  with  a  suitable 
weapon,  it  is  possible  Cromwell  would  never  have 
mounted  higher  in  his  bold  ascent  towards  supreme 
power. 

But  ffiis  natural  and  sudden  flash  of  indignation, 
which  rushed  through  the  veins  of  an  ordinary  man 
like  Wildrake,  was  presently  subdued,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  strong  yet  stifled  emotion  displayed 
by  so  powerful  a  character  as  Cromwell.  As  the 
tavnlier  looked  on  his  dark  and  bold  countenance, 
agitated  by  inward  and  indescribable  feelings,  he 
found  his  own  violence  of  spirit  die  away  and  lose 
itself  in  fear  and  wonder.  So  true  it  is,  that  as  greater 
lights  swallow  up  and  extinguish  the  display  of  those 
which  are  less,  so  men  of  great,  capacious,  and  over- 
ruling minds,  bear  aside  and  subdue,  in  their  climax 
of  passion,  the  more  feeble  wills  and  passions  of 


others  ;  as.  when  a  river  joins  a  brook,  the  fiercer  tor- 
rent shoulners  aside  the  smaller  stream. 

Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and  almost  ti  ter- 
rified spectator,  while  Cromwell,  assuming  a  firm 
sternness  of  eye  and  manner,  as  one  who  compels 
himself  to  look  on  what  some  strong  internal  feeling 
renders  painful  and  disgustful  to  him,  proceeded,  in 
brief  ann  intciTupted  expressions,  but  yet  with  a  firm 
voice,  to  comment  on  the  portrait  of  the  late  King. 
His  words  seemed  less  addressed  to  Wildrake,  than 
to  be  the  spontaneous  unburthening  of  his  own  bo- 
som, swelling  under  recollection  of  the  past  and  anti- 
cipation of  the  future. 

"That  Flemish  pair, .er,"  he  said— "that  Antonio 
Vandyke — what  a  power  he  has  !  Steel  may  muti 
late,  warriors  may  waste  and  destroy— still  the  King 
stands  uninjured  by  time;  and  our  grand-children, 
while  they  read  his  history,  may  look  on  his  image, 
and  compare  the  melancholy  features  with  the  woful 
tale. — It  was  a  stern  necessity — it  was  an  awful  deed  ! 
The  calm  pride  of  that  eye  might  have  ruled  worlds 
of  crouching  Frenchmen,  or  supple  Italians,  or  formal 
Spaniards;  but  its  glances  only  roused  the  native 
courage  of  the  stfrn  Englishman. — Lay  not  on  poor 
sinful  inan,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  the  blame 
that  he  falls,  when  Heaven  never  gave  him  strength 
of  nerves  to  stand  !  The  weak  rider  is  thrown  by  his 
uni-uly  horse,  and  trampled  to  death — ?he  strongest 
man,  the  best  cavalier,  springs  to  the  empty  saddle, 
and  uses  bit  and  spur  till  the  fiery  stsed  knows  its 
master.  Who  blames  him,  who,  mounted  aloft,  rides 
triumphantly  amongst  the  people,  for  having  suc- 
ceeded, where  the  unskilful  and  feeble  fell  and  died  7 
Verily  he  hath  his  reward  :  Then,  what  is  that  piece 
of  painted  canvass  to  me  more  than  others'?  No;  let 
him  show  to  others  the  reproaches  of  that  cold,  calm 
face,  that  proud  yet  complaining  eye:  Those  who 
have  acted  on  higher  respects  have  no  cause  to  star 
at  painted  shadows.  Not  wealth  nor  power  brought 
me  from  mv  obscurity.  The  oppressed  consciences 
the  injured  liberties  of  England,  were  the  banner  that 
I  followed." 

He  raised  his  voice  so  high,  as  if  pleading  in  his 
own  defence  before  some  tribunal,  that  Pearson,  the 
officer  in  attendance,  looked  into  the  apartment ;  and 
observing  his  master,  with  his  eves  kindling,  his  arm 
extended,  his  foot  advanced,  and  his  voice  raised,  like 
a  general  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  advance  of 
his  army,  he  instantly  withdrew. 

"It  was  other  than  selfish  regards  that  drew  me 
forth  to  action."  continued  Cromwell,  "and  I  dare 
the  world — ay,  living  or  dead  I  challenge— to  assert 
that  I  armed  for  a  private  cause,  or  as  a  means  of  eii- 
larging  my  fortunes.  Neither  was  there  a  trooper  in 
the  regiment  who  came  there  with  less  of  persona) 
evil  will  to  yonder  unhappy" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened, 
and  a  gentlewoman  entered,  who,  from  her  resem- 
blance to  the  General,  although  her  features  were  soft 
and  feminine,  might  be  immediately  recognised  as  his 
daughter.  She  walked  up  to  Cromwell,  gently  but 
firmly  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  persuasive  tone,  "Father,  this  is  not  well — you 
have  promised  me  this  should  not  happen." 

The  General  hung  down  his  head,  like  one  who 
was  either  ashamed  of  the  passion  to  which  he  had 
given  way,  or  of  the  influence  which  was  exercised 
over  him.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  afiectionalc 
impulse,  and  lefi  the  apartment,  without  again  lurn- 
ina  his  head  towards  the  portrait  which  had  so  much 
afTectcd  him,  or  looking  towards  Wildrake,  who 
remained  fixed  m  astonishment. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
Doctor.— Go  to,  go  to— You  have  known  what  you  §houIa  tMit 

Wildrake  was  left  in  the  cabinet,  as  we  have  said. 
astonished  and  alone.  It  was  'ften  :iOiseil  abouU 
that  Cromwell,  the  deep  and  sagacious  staiesma.i 
the  calm  and  intrepid  commander,  he  who  had  o\  T 
come  such  difficulties,  and  ascended  to  such  iie..<hts, 
that  he  seemed  already  to  bestride  the  land  wiucii  ho 
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had  conqueied,  had,  like  many  otlier  men  of  great 
genins,  a  constitutional  taint  of  melancholy,  which 
6onieiime5  displayed  itself  both  in  words  anc  actions, 
and  had  been  first  observed  in  that  sudden  and  strik- 
ing chanse,  when,  abandoning  entirely  the  dissolute 
freaks  ofTiis  youth,  he  embraced  a  ver\'  strict  course 
of  religious  o!)ser\'ances,  which,  upon  some  occasions, 
he  seemed  to  consider  as  bringing  him  into  more  near 
and  close  contact  with  the  spiritual  world.  This 
extraordinary  man  is  said  sometimes,  diiring  that 
period  of  his'  life,  to  have  given  wav  to  spiritual  delu- 
sions, or,  as  he  himself  conceived  them,  prophetic 
inspirations  of  approaching  grandeur,  and  of  strange, 
d'iep,  and  mysterious  agencTts,  in  which  he  was  in 
future  to  be  engaged,  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
younger  years  had  been  marked  by  fits  of  exuberant 
and  excessive  frolic  and  debaucheries.  Something 
of  this  kind  seemed  to  explain  the  ebullition  of  passion 
which  he  had  now  manifested. 

With  wonder  at  what  he  had  witnessed,  Wildrake 
felt  some  anxiety  on  liis  own  account.  Though  not 
the  most  reflecting  of  mortals,  he  had  sense  enough 
to  know,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
infirmities  of  men  high  in  power;  and  he  was  left  so 
long  by  himself,  as  induced  him  to  entertain  some 
secret  doubts,  whether  the  General  might  not  be 
tempted  to  take  means  of  confining  or  removing  a 
witness  who  had  seen  him  lowered,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  conscience,  beneath  that 
lofty  flight,  which,  in  general,  he  affected  to  sustain 
above  tlie  rest  of  the  sublunary  world. 

In  this,  however,  he  wronged  Cromwell,  who  was 
free  either  from  an  extreme  degree  of  jealous  suspi- 
cion, or  from  any  thing  which  approached  towards 
blood-thirsiines?.  Pearson  appeared,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  an  hour,  and,  intimating  to  Wildrake  that  he 
was  to  follow,  conducted  him  into  a  distant  apart- 
ment, in  which  he  found  the  General  seated  on  a  low 
couch.  His  daughter  was  in  the  apartment,  but 
remained  at  some  distance,  apparently  busied  with 
some  female  needle-work,  and  scarce  turned  her  head 
as  Pearson  and  Wildrake  entered. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Lord  General,  Wildrake  ap- 
proached him  as  before.  "  Comrade,"  he  said,  "  your 
old  friends  the  cavaliers  look  on  me  as  their  enemy, 
and  conduct  themselves  towards  me  as  if  they  de- 
sired to  make  me  such.  I  profess  they  are  labouring 
to  their  own  prejudice;  fori  regard,  and  have  ever 
regarded  them,  as  honest  and  honourable  fools,  who 
were  silly  enouah  to  run  their  necks  into  nooses,  and 
their  heads  against  stone-walls,  that  a  man  called 
Stewart,  and  no  other,  should  be  king  over  them. 
Fools !  are  there  no  words  made  of  letters  that  would 
Rcund  as  well  as  Charles  Stewart,  with  that  magic 
title  beside  them  1  Why,  liie  word  King  is  like  a 
lighted  lamp,  that  throws  the  same  bright  gilding 
cpon  any  combination  of  the  alphabet,  and  yet  you 
must  shed  your  blood  for  a  name !  But  thou,  for  thy 
part,  shah  have  no  wrong  from  me.  Here  is  an  order, 
well  warranted,  to  clear  t\\e  Lodge  at  Woodstock, 
and  abandon  it  to  thy  master's  keeping,  or  those 
whom  he  shall  appoint.  He  will  have  his  uncle  and 
pretty  cousin  with  him,  doubtless.  Fare  thee  well — 
think  on  what  I  told  thee.  They  say  beauty  is  a  load- 
sione  to  yonder  long  lad,  thoii  dost  wot  of;  but  I 
reckon  he  has  other  stars  at  present  to  direct  his 
course  than  bright  e}-es  and  fair  hair.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  thou  knowest  my  purpose — peer  out,  peer  out; 
keep  a  constant  and  careful  look-out  on  every  ragged 
patch  tint  wanders  by  hedge-row  or  lane— ;-tlicse  are 
days  when  a  beggar's  cloak  may  cover  a  king's  ran- 
som. There  are  some  broad  Portugal  pieces  for 
thee — something  strange  to  thy  pouch,  I  ween. — 
Once  more,  think  on  what  thou  hast  heard,  and," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  and  more  impressive  tone  of 
voice.  "  forget  what  thou  hast  seen.  Jly  ser%'ice  to 
jny  master  ;7-and,  yet  once  again,  remembci- — and 
/br^c/."— Wildrake  made  his  obeisance,  and,  return- 
ng  to  his  mn,  left  Windsor  with  all  possible  speed. 

[t  was  afternoon  in  the  same  day  when  the  cavalier 
I'joirjcu  his  roundhead  friend,  who  was  anxiously 
rxpeciing  him  at  the  inn  in  Woodstock  appointed  for 
aoir  rendezvous. 

■' Where  hast  thou  been  ?— what  hast  thou  seen"? 


— what  strange  uncertainty  is  in  thy  looks  1-  and 
why  dost  thou  not  answer  me  V 

"  Because,"  said  Wildrake,  laying  aside  his  r  ding 
cloak  and  rapier,  "you  ask  so  many  questions  aJ 
once.  A  man  has  but  one  tongue  to  answer  with, 
and  mine  is  well  nigh  glued  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

"Will  drink  unloosen  it?"  said  the  Colonel; 
"though  I  dare  say  thou  hast  tried  that  spell  at  every 
alehouse  on  the  road.  Call  for  what  thou  wouldst 
have,  man,  only  be  quick." 

"Colonel  Everard,"  answered  Wildrake,  "I  have 
not  tasted  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  this  day." 

"Then  thou  art  out  of  humour  for  that  reason," 
said  the  Colonel;  "salve  thy  sore  with  brandy,  if 
thou  w;ilt,  but  leave  being  so  fantastic  and  unlike  to 
thyself  as  thou  showest  m  this  silent  mood." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  the  cavalier,  very 
gravely,  "  I  am  an  altered  man." 

"I  think  thou  dost  alter."  said  Everard,  "every 
day  in  ihe  year,  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Come, 
good  now,  tell  me,  hast  thou  seen  the  General,  and 
got  his  warrant  for  clearing  out  the  sequestrators 
from  ^V'oodstock  ?" 

"I  have  sc-en  the  devil,"  said  W'ildrake,  "and 
have,  as  thou  sayst,  got  a  warrant  from  him." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Everard,  hastily  catching  at  the 
packet. 

"Forgive  me,  Mark,"  snid  Wildrake:  "if  thou 
knewest  the  purpose  with  which  this  deed  is  granted 
— if  thou  knewest — what  it  is  not  my  purpose  lo 
tell  thee— what  manner  of  hopes  are  founded  on 
thy  accepting  it,  I  have  that  opinion  of  thee,  Mark 
Everard,  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  take  a  redhot 
horseshoe  from  the  anvil  with  thy  bare  hand,  as  re- 
ceive into  it  this  slip  of  paper." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Everard,  "  this  comes  of  some 
of  your  cxalied  ideas  of  loyalty,  which,  excellent 
within  certain  bounds,  drive  us  mad  when  encouraged 
up  to  some  heights.  Do  not  think,  since  I  must  needs 
speak  plainly  with  thee,  that  1  see  without  sorrow  the 
downfall  of  our  ancient  monarchy,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  form  of  government  in  its  stead  ;  but 
ought  mv  regret  for  the  past  to  prevent  my  acquies- 
cing and  ,niding  in  such  measures  as  are  likely  to 
settle  the  future?  The  royal  cause  is  ruined,  hadst 
thou  and  every  cavalier  in  England  sworn  the  con- 
trary ;  ruined,  not  to  rise  again. — for  many  a  day  at 
\  least.  The  Parliament,  so  often  draughted  and 
;  drained  of  those  who  were  courageous  enough  to 
maintain  their  own  freedom  of  opinion,  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  handful  of  statesmen,  who  have  lost  the 
respect  of  the  peiiple,  from  the  length  of  time  during 
which  thrv  have  held  the  supreme  management  of 
affairs.  Tliey  cannot  stand  long  unless  they  were  to 
reduce  the  army;  and  the  army,  late  servants,  are 
now  masters,  and  will  refuse  to  be  reduced.  They 
know  their  strength,  and  that  they  may  be  an  army 
subsisting  on  pay  and  free  quarters  throushout 
England  as  long  as  they  will.  I  tell  thee.  Wildrake, 
unless  we  look  to  the  only  man  who  can  rule  and 
manage  them,  we  may  expect  military  law  through- 
out the  land  ;  and  I.  for  mine  own  part,  look  for  any 
preseivation  of  our  privileges  that  may  he  vouchsafed 
to  us,  only  ihrougli  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  of 
Cromwell.  Now  you  have  my  secret.  Vou  are  aware 
that  I  am  not  doing  the  best  I  would,  but  the  best  I 
can.  I  wish— not  so  ardently  os  thou,  perhaps — yet 
1  do  wish  that  the  King  could  have  been  restored  on 
good  terms  of  cotiiposition,  safe  for  us  and  for  him- 
self. .A.nd  now,  good  Wildrake,  rebel  as  thou  thinkest 
me,  make  me  no  \\orsc  a  rebel  than  an  unwilling  one. 
God  knows,  I  never  laid  aside  love  and  reverence  to 
the  King,  even  in  drawing  my  sword  against  his  ill 
advisers." 

"Ah,  plague  on  you,"  said  Wildrake,  "that  is  the 
ver\-  cant  of  it— that's  what  you  all  say.  All  of  you 
fought  against  the  King  in  pure  love  and  loyalty,  and 
not  otherwise.  However,  1  see  your  drift,  and  J  own 
that  I  like  it  better  than  1  expected.  The  army  is 
your  bear  now,  and  old  Noll  is  your  bearward ;  and 
you  are  like  a  country  constable,  who  makes  interest 
with  the  bearward  that  he  may  prevent  him  from 
letting  bruin  loo.se.  Well,  there  may  come  a  day 
when  the  sun  will  shine  on  our  side  of  the  lence,  ano 
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tliereoii  shnll  you,  and  all  the  good  fair-wtatlier  folks 
•aIio  love  tlie  siroimer  party,  come  and  make  com- 
mon cause  with  us. 

Without  much  attending  to  wliat  his  friend  said. 
Colonel  Everard  caretully  stutlicd  the  warrant  of 
•Jromwell.  "  It  is  holder  and  more  peremi:iory  than 
1  expected,"  he  said.  "The  General  must  feel  him- 
self strong,  when  he  opposes  his  own  authority  so 
airectly  to  that  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Par- 
lament." 

"  You  W'lll  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  itT'  said  Wild- 
rake. 

"  That  I  certainly  will  not,"  answered  Everard  ; 

hui  I  must  wait  till  I  have  the  assistance  of  th(j 
Mayor,  who,  I  think,  will  gladly  see  these  fellows 
sjected  from  the  Lodge.  I  must  not  go  altogether 
upon  military  authority,  if  possible."  Then,  step- 
ping to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  despatched  a 
servant  of  the  house  in  qm  st  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
desiring  he  should  be  made  acquainted  that  Colonel 
Everard  desired  to  see  him  with  as  little  loss  of  time 
as  possible. 

"  Vou  are  sure  he  will  come,  like  a  dog  at  a 
whistle,"  said  Wildrake.  "The  word  captain,  or 
colonel,  makes  the  fat  citizen  trot  in  tluse  days, 
when  one  sword  is  worth  fifty  corporation  charters. 
But  there  are  dragoons  yonder,  as  well  as  the  grim- 
faced  knave  whom  I  frightened  the  other  evening 
when  1  showed  my  face  in  at  the  window.  Think'st 
ihuu  the  knaves  will  show  no  rough  play?" 

"The  General's  warrant  \yill  weigh  more  with 
dieni  than  a  dozen  acts  of  Parliament,"  said  Everard. 
—"But  it  is  time  thou  eaiest,  if  tliou  hast  in  truth 
ridden  from  Windsor  hither  without  baiting." 

"I  care  not  about  it,"  said  Wildrake  :  "I  tell  thee, 
\'our  General  gave  me  a  breakfast,  which,  I  think, 
will  serve  me  one  while,  if  I  am  ever  able  to  digest 
it.  By  the  mass,  it  lay  so  heavy  on  my  conscience, 
(hat  I  cairied  it  to  church  to  see  if  I  could  digest  it 
ihere  with  my  other  sins.     But  not  a  whit." 

"To  church! — To  the  door  of  the  church,  thou 
meanest,"  said  Everard.  "I  know  thy  way — thou 
art  ever  wont  to  pull  thy  hat  off  reverently  at  the 
threshold,  but  for  crossing  it,  that  day  seldom  comes." 

"Well,"  replied  Wildrake,  "and  if  I  do  pull  oH'my 
castor  and  kneel,  is  it  not  seemlv  to  show  the  same 
respects  in  a  church  which  we  offer  in  a  palace  1  It 
IS  a  dainty  matter,  is  it  tuit,  to  see  your  Anabaptists, 
and  Brownists,  and  the  rest  of  you,  gather  to  a  ser- 
mon with  as  little  ceremony  as  hogs  to  a  trough  ? 
But  here  comes  food,  and  now  for  a  grace,  if  I  can 
remember  one." 

Everard  was  too  much  interested  about  the  fate  of 
his  uncle  and  his  fair  consul,  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
storing them  to  their  quiet  lionie,  unoer  the  protec- 
tion of  that  formidable  truncheon  which  was  already 
regarded  as  the  leading-staff  of  England,  to  remark, 
;hat  certainly  a  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
manners  and  outward  behaviour  at  least  of  hiscom- 
Danion.  His  demeanour  frequently  evinced  a  sort  of 
ctni'igle  belwi.xt  old  habits  of  indulgence,  and  some 
newly  formed  resolutions  of  abstinence;  and  it  was 
almost  ludicrous  to  see  how  often  the  hand  of  the 
neophyte  directed  itself  naturally  to  a  large  black 
ieaihcrn  jack,  which  contained  two  double  fiagonsof 
strorig  ale,  and  how  often,  diverted  from  its  purpose 
oy  the  better  reflections  of  the  reformed  toper,  it  seized, 
instead,  upon  a  large  ewer  of  salubrious  and  pure 
vvatcr. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  task  of  sobriety 
was  not  vet  become  easy,  and  that,  if  it  had  the  re- 
eoinniendation  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  party 
who  had  resolved  upon  it,  the  outward  man  yielded 
1  reluctant  and  restive  compliance.  But  honest  Wild- 
'akehad  been  dreadfully  frightened  at  the  course  pro- 
posed to  him  by  Cromwell,  and,  with  a  feeling  not 
DecuUar  to  the  Catholic  religion,  had  formed  a  solemn 
resolution  within  his  own  mind,  that,  if  he  came  off' 
safe  and  with  honour  from  this  dangerous  interview, 
he  would  show  his  sense  of  Heaven's  favour,  by 
"enouncmg  some  of  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset 
fiiin.  and  especially  that  of  intemperance,  to  which, 
like  many  )i  his  wild  compeers,  he  was  too  much 
iddicted. 


This  resolution,  or  vow.  was  partly  prudential  as 
well  as  religious;  for  it  oceiinen  to  him  as  very  pos- 
sible, that  some  matirrs  of  a  difficidt  and  delicate 
nature  might  be  thrnwii  into  his  hands  at  the  present 
emergency,  during  the  conduct  of  which  it  would  be 
fitting  for  him  lo  act  by  some  better  oracle  than  that 
of  the  Bottle,  celebrated  by  j^abelais.  In  full  com- 
pliance with  this  prudent  deternuiiation,  he  touched 
neither  llieale  nor  the  brandy  which  were  placed  be- 
fore him,  and  declined  peremptorily  the  sack  wit^ 
which  his  friend  wofdd  have  garnished  the  boflra 
IVevertheless,  just  a.s  the  boy  removed  the  trenche" 
and  napkins,  together  with  the  large  black-jacR 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  was  one  or 
two  steps  on  his  way  to  the  door,  the  sinewy  arm  of 
the  cavalier,  which  seemed  to  elongate  itself  on  pur- 
pose, (as  it  cxiendeil  far  beyond  the  folds  of  the 
threadbare  jacket,)  arrested  the  progress  of  the  retir- 
ing Ganymede,  and  seizing  on  the  black-jack,  con 
veyed  it  to  the  lips,  which  were  gently  breathing 
forth  the  aspiration,  "  D — n — I  mean.  Heaven  forgive 
mi — we  are  poor  creatures  of  clay — one  modest  sip 
must  Ue  peiinitted  to  our  frniitv." 

So  murmuring,  he  glued  the  huge  flagon  to  his  lips, 
and  as  the  bead  was  slowly  and  gradually  iiielmed 
backwards  in  proportion  as  the  rigiit  hand  elevated 
the  bottom  of  die  jiitcher,  Everard  nad  great  doubts 
wlii'ther  the  drinker  and  the  cup  were  likely  to  part 
until  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  person  of  the  former.  Roger  Wildrake 
stinted,  however,  when,  by  a  moderate  computation, 
he  had  swallowed  at  one  draught  about  a  quart  and 
a  half. 

He  then  replaced  it  on  the  salver,  fetched  a  long 
breath  to  refresh  his  lungs,  bade  the  boy  get  him  gone 
with  the  rest  of  the  liquors,  in  a  tone  which  inferred 
some  dread  of  his  constancy,  and  ihen,  turning  to 
his  friend  F'verard,  he  expatiated  in  praise  of  mode- 
ration, observing  that  the  moulhful  which  he  had 
just  taken  had  been  of  more  service  to  him  than  if  he 
had  remained  quaffing  healths  at  table  for  four  hoars 
together. 

His  friend  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  help  being 
privately  of  opinion  that  Wildrake's  temperance  had 
done  as  much  execution  on  the  tankard  in  his  single 
draught,  as  some  more  moderate  topers  might  have 
efRcted  if  they  had  sat  sipping  for  an  evening.  I^ut 
the  subject  was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  the  land- 
lord, who  came  to  announce  to  his  honour  Colonel 
Everard,  that  the  worshipful  Jlayor  of  Woodstock, 
with  the  Rev.  Master  Holdenough.  were  come  to 
wait  upon  him. 


CHAPTER   X, 

Here  we  linve  one  head 

Upon  two  bodies- your  two-headed  bullock 

Is  but  an  a.ss  lo  such  a  prortiey. 

'I'lie.se  two  liave  but  one  meaning,  tliou^ht,  and  counsol ; 

And,  when  the  single  noddle  lias  spoke  out, 

The  four  legs  scrape  assent  to  't.—Uld  Flay. 
In  the  goodly  form  of  the  honest  Mayor,  there  was 
a  bustling  nii.xture  of  importance  and  embarrass- 
ment like  the  deportment  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  an  important  part  to  act,  if  he 
coidd  but  exactly  discover  what  that  part  was.  But 
botli  were  mingled  with  much  jdeasure  at  seeing 
Everard,  and  he  frequentlv  repeated  his  welcomes 
and  all-hails  before  he  could  be  brought  to  attend  to 
what  that  gentleman  said  in  reply. 

'  Good,  worthy  Colonel,  you  are  indeed  a  desirable 
sight  to  Woodstock  at  all  times,  being,  as  I  may  say, 
almost  our  townsman,  as  you  have  dwelt  so  much 
and  so  long  at  the  palace.  Truly,  the  matter  begins 
almost  to  pa.'JS  my  wit,  though  I  have  transacted  the 
afiairs  of  this  borough  for  many  a  long  day ;  and  you 

are  come  to  my  assistance  like,  like" 

"  Tanquavi  Pens  ex  mavliina,  as  the  Ethnic  poet 
hath  it,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "  although  I  ilo 
not  often  quote  from  such  books. — Indeed,  JMasicT 
Markham  Everard— or  vvorlhy  Colonel,  as  I  ought 
rather  to  say— you  are  simply  the  most  welcome  man 
who  has  come  to  Woodstock  since  the  days  of  old 
King  Harry." 

"1  had  some  business  with  you,  mv  good  friend," 
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said  the  CoIohp!,  addressing;  the  Mayor;  "I  shall  be 
ylad  if  it  shoLilil  so  happen  at  the  same  time,  that  I  may 
find  occasion  to  pleasure  you  or  your  worthy  pastor." 
"No  question  you  can  do  so,  good  sir,"  interposed 
Blaster  Holdenouirh  ;  "  you  have  the  heart,  sir,  and 
)'ou  have  the  hand  ;  and  we  are  much  in  want 
of  good  counsel,  and  that  from  a  man  of  action.  I 
am  aware,  worthy  Colonel,  that  you  and  your  worthy 
father  have  ever  borne  yourselves  in  these  turmoils 
like  men  of  a  truly  Christian  and  moderate  spirit, 
s'riying  to  pour  oil  into  the" wounds  of  the  land, 
which  some  would  nib  with  vitriol  and  pepper;  and 
we  know  you  are  faithftd  children  of  that  church 
which  we  have  reformed  from  its  papistical  and  pre- 
latical  tenets." 

"3Iy  good  and  reverend  friend,"  said  Everard,  "1 
respect  t.he  piety  and  learning  of  many  of  your  teach- 
ers ;  but  I  am  also  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men. 
1  neither  side  with  sectaries,  nor  do  1  desire  to  see 
them  the  object  of  suppre-jsion  by  violence." 

"Sir,  sir,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  hastily,  "all  this 
hath  a  fair  sound;  but  I  would  you  should  think 
what  a  fine  country  and  church  we  are  like  to  have 
of  it,  amidst  the  errors,  blasphemies,  and  schisms, 
which  are  daily  introduced  into  the  cnurch  and  kmg- 
dom  of  England,  so  that  worthy  i\Inster  Edwards, 
in  his  Gangrena,  declareth,  that  our  native  country  is 
about  to  become  the  very  sink  and  cess-pool  of  all 
schisms,  heresies,  blasphemies,  and  confusions,  as  the 
nrniy  of  Hannibal  was  said  to  be  the  refuse  of  all 
nations — Co/lavies  omnium  aentium. — Relieve  me, 
worthy  Colonel,  that  they  of  the  Honourable  House 
view  all  this  over  lightlv,  and  with  the  winking  con- 
nivance of  old  Eli.  These  insrructers.  the  schis- 
matics, shoulder  theorthodo.v  ministers  out  of  their 
pulpits,  thrust  themselves  into  families,  and  break  up 
(lie  peace  thereof,  stealing  away  men's  hearts  from 
the  established  faith." 

"My  good  ."Master  Holdenough,"  replied  the  Colo- 
f  .el,  interruptina:  the  zealous  preacher,  "  there  is  ground 
of  soiTow  for  ail  these  unhappy  discords  ;  and  I  hold 
with  you,  that  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  prc^ient  time 
have  raised  men's  minds  at  once  above  sober-minded 
and  sincere  religion,  and  above  decorum  and  com- 
mon sense.  But  there  is  no  help  save  patience.  En- 
thusiasm is  a  stream  that  mayf>am  o;T  in  its  own 
time,  whereas  it  is  sure  to  lie.ar  down  every  barrier 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  it.— But  what  are  these 
schismatical  proceedings  to  our  present  purpose?" 

"  ^Nliy,  partly  this,  sir,"  said  Holdenough, ''  al though 
perhaps  you  may  make  less  of  it  than  I  should  have 
thought  before  we  met.— I  was  mvself— I,  Nehemiah 
Holdenough,  [he  added  consequentially,]  was  forcibly 
expelled  from  my  own  pulpit,  even  as  a  man  should 
have  been  thrustout  of  hisown  hous;=,  bvan  alien,  and 
an  intruder,  a  wolf,  who  was  not  at  the  trouble  even 
to  put  on  sheep's  clothing,  but  came  in  his  native 
wolfish  attire  of  buff  and  bandoleer,  and  held  forth  in 
my  siead  to  the  people,  who  are  to  me  as  a  flock  to  the 
awful  shepherd.  It  is  loo  true,  sir— ^Master  Mayor 
eaw  it,  and  strove  to  take  such  order  to  prevent  it  as 
man  might,— though,"  turning  to  the  Mavor,  "  I  think 
still  vou  might  have  striven  a  little  more." 

"G'lod  now,  good  Master  Holdenough,  do  not  let 
us  ffo  back  on  that  question."  said  the  Mayor.  "Guy 
of  War\yicl?.,  or  Bevis  of  Hampton,  might  do  sonie^ 
thing  with  this  generation;  but  truly,  they  are  too 
many  and  too  strong  for  the  Mavor  of  Woodstock." 

'  I  think  Master  Mayor  speaks  very  good  sense," 
Baid  the  Colonel;  "if  the  Independents  are  not  al- 
lowed to  preach,  I  fear  me  they  will  not  fight ;— and 
then  if  you  were  to  have  another  rising  of  cavaliers  ?" 
"There  are  worse  folks  may  rise  than  cavaliers," 
Baid  Holdenough. 

"How.  sir?"  replied  Colonel  Everard.  "Let  me 
remind  you.  Master  Holdenough,  that  is  no  safe  lan- 
giiage  in  the  present  state  of  the  nation." 

"I  say,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  "thero  are  worse 
tolk  may  rise  than  cavaliers;  and  I  will  prove  what  I 
say.  The  devil  is  worse  than  th(!  worst  cavalier  that 
ever  dran^  a  health,  or  swore  an  oath— and  the  devil 
lias  arisen  at  Woodstock  Lodge  !" 

".•\y,  truly  hath  he,"  said  the  3Iay;)r,  "bodily  and 
viwbiy,  in  figure  and  form— An  awful  'ime  we  live  in !" 


"Gentlemen,  Ireallj  know  not  how  i  am  to  under- 
stand you, '  said  Everard. 

"  Wh\',  It  was  even  about  the  de\'il  we  cat've  to  speak 
with  you,"  said  the  flavor;  "  but  the  wor^ny  minister 
is  always  so  hot  upon  the  sectaries" 

"Which  are  the  devil's  brats,  and  nearly  akin  to 
him,"  said  blaster  Holdenough.  "  But  true  il  is,  that 
the  growth  of  these  s»  c:s  has  brought  up  the  Evil  One 
even  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  look  after  his  own 
interest,  where  he  finds  it  most  thriving." 

"blaster  Holdenough,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  you 
speak  figuratively,  I  have  already  told  you  'hat  I  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  skill  sufficient  to  temper 
these  religious  heats.  But  if  you  design  \o  say  that 
there  has  been  an  actual  apparition  of  the  cicvil,  I  pre- 
sume to  think  that  you,  with  your  doctrine  and  your 
learning,  would  be  a  fit:er  match  for  him  tuan  a  sol- 
dierlike me." 

"True,  sir;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  com- 
mission which  I  hold,  that  I  would  take  the  field 
against  the  foul  fiend  without  a  moment's  delay,"  said 
Holdenough;  "but  the  place  in  which  he  ha'h  of  late 
appeared,  being  Woodstock,  is  filled  with  liiose  dan- 
gerous and  imiiious  persons,  of  whom  I  have  been  but 
now  complaining;  and  though,  confident  in  my  own 
resources,  I  dpre  venture  in  disputation  wuh  then 
Great  Master  himself,  yet  without  your  protection, 
most  worthy  Colonel,  I  see  not  that  I  may  with  pru- 
dence trust  myself  with  the  tossing  and  gi^ring  ox 
Desborough,  or  the  bloody  and  devouring  bear  Har- 
rison, or  the  cold  and  poisonous  snake  Bleison — all 
of  yvhom  are  now  at  the  Lodge,  doing  license  and 
taking  spoil  as  they  think  meet ;  and,  as  oil  men 
say,  the  devil  has  come  to  make  a  founh  with 
them." 

"In  good  truth,  worthy  and  noble  sir,"  said  the 
Mayor,  "it  is  even  as  Master  Holdenough  says — our 
privileges  are  declared  void,  our  cattle  seizeo  in  the 
very  pastures.  They  talk  of  cutting  down  and  dis- 
parking  the  fair  Chase,  which  has  been  so  long  the 
pleasure  of  so  many  kings,  and  making  Woodstock 
of  as  little  note  as  any  paltry  village.  1  assure  you  we 
heard  of  your  arrival  with  joy,  and  w;ondered  at  your 
keeping  yourself  so  close  iii  your  lodgings.  We  know 
no  one  save  your  father  or  you,  that  are  like  to  stand 
the  poor  burgesses'  friend  in  this  extremity,  since  al- 
most all  the  gentry  around  aremalignants,  and  under 
sequestration.  We  trust,  therefore,  you  will  make 
strong  intercession  in  our  behalf." 

"Certainly,  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  Colonel,  who 
saw  himself  with  pleasure  anticipated;  'it  was  my 
very  purpose  to  have  interfered  in  this  matter;  ind  I 
did  but  keep  myself  alone  until  I  should  ne  furnished 
with  some  authoriiy  from  the  Lord  General. *^' 

"  Powers  from  the  Lord  General !"  saiu  the  Mayor, 
thrusting  the  clergyman  with  his  elbow — ''D(jst  thoii 
hear  that?— What  cock  will  fight  that  cock?  We 
shall  carry  it  now  over  their  necks,  and  VVoodstock 
shall  be  brave  Wooiistock  still!" 

"Keep  thine  elbow  from  my  side,  friend,"  said 
Holdenough,  annoyed  by  the  action  which  the  Mayor 
had  suited  to  his  words;  "and  may  the  Lord  send 
that  Cromwell  prove  not  as  sharp  to  the  people  of 
England  as  thy  bones  against  mv  person  I  ^'et  I 
approve  that  we  should  use  his  authority  to  stop  the 
course  of  these  men's  jiroceedings." 

"Let  us  set  out,  then,"  said  Colonel  Evejard  ;  "and 
I  trust  we  shall  find  the  gentlemen  reasonable  and 
obedient." 

The  functionaries,  laic  and  clerical,  asscntea  with 
much  Joy ;  and  the  Colonel  required  and  received 
Wildrake's  assistance  in  putting  on  his  clcaii  and 
rapier,  as  if  he  had  been  the  dependent  wbosf  part  he 
acted.  The  cavalier  contrived,  however,  wh'.e  doing 
him  these  menial  offices,  to  give  his  friei>d  a  snrewd 
pinch,  in  order  to  maintain  the  footing-  of  seC'U- 
equality  betwixt  them. 

The  C(jlonel  was  saluted,  as  they  passed  tnrough 
the  streets,  by  niany  of  the  anxious  inhabitants,  who 
seemed  to  consider  his  intervention  as  afiijrd.nfj  the 
only  chance  of  saving  their  fine  Park,  and  the  r.'ghis 
of  the  corporation,  as. well  as  of  individuals,  from 
ruin  and  confiscation. 

As  ;hev  entered  the  Park,  the  Colonel  asked  his 
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Ci:iiiiinni(ins,  "Wliat  is  this  you  say  of  apparitions 
brinij  sieii  anionfrst  tiieni?" 

"VMiy  ColotK-l,"  said  llie  clergyman,  "yon  know 
yoiirscli  thai  Wooclstoci<  was  always  haunletl  7" 

"  1  have  lived  tiiercin  many  a  day,'  said  the  Colonel ; 
"and  I  know  that  I  never  saw  the  least  sign  of  it, 
niilioiiiih  idle  people  spoke  of  the  house  as  they  do 
of  all  old  mansions,  and  gave  the  apartments  ghosts 
and  ppretres  to  fill  lip  the  places  of  as  many  of  the 
deccasrd  great,  as  had  ever  dwelt  there." 

"  Nay,  bnt,  good  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  "I 
tnst  you  have  not  reached  the  prevailing  sin  of  the 
times,  and  become  indifli'rent  !o  the  testimony  in 
tivour  of  apparitions,  which  apfiearsso  conclusive  to 
all  hut  atheists,  and  advocates  for  witches?  ' 

"  I  wdiild  not  absolutely  disbelieve  what  is  so  gen- 
erally aflirnied,"  said  the  Colonel;  "but  my  reason 
leads  me  to  doubt  most  of  the  stories  which  I  have 
heard  of  this  sort,  and  my  own  experience  never 
went  to  confirm  any  of  tli(ini." 

"  Ay,  but  trust  me,"  said  Holdenoiigh,  "  there  was 
aly.'ays  a  demon  of  one  or  the  other  species  about 
this  Woodstock.  Not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town 
bul  has  heard  stories  of  apparitions  in  the  forest,  or 
about  the  old  castle.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pack  of 
hounds,  tiiat  sweep  along,  and  the  \yhoops  and  hol- 
lows of  ihe  htmlsmen,  and  the  winding  of  horns  and 
tlio  galloping  of  horse,  which  is  heard  as  if  first  more 
distant,  and  then  close  around  vou — and  then  anon  it 
.  is  a  solitary  huntsman,  who  asl-is  if  you  can  tell  him 
wliich  way  tlie  stag  is  gone.  He  is  always  dressed 
..in  green;  but  the  fashion  of  his  clothes  is  some  five 
hundred  years  old.  This  is  what  we  call  Demon 
Meridianuni — the  noonday  spectie." 

"My  worthy  and  reverend  sir,''  said  the  Colonel, 
"I  have  lived  at  Woodstock  many  seasons,  and  have 
traversed  the  Chase  at  all  hours.  Trust  me,  what 
you  hear  from  the  villagers,  is  the  growth  of  their  idle 
folly  and  superstition." 

"Colonel,"  replied  Holdenough,  "a  negative  proves 
nothing.  What  signifies,  craving  your  pardon,  that 
you  have  not  seen  any  thing,  be  it  earthly,  or  be  it  of 
the  other  world,  to  detract  from  the  evidence  of  a 
score  of  people  who  have  7-^And,  besides,  there  is  the 
Demon  Nocturnum— the  being  that  walketh  by  night 
—He  has  been  among  these  Independents  and  schis- 
inaiics  last  night. — Ay,  Colonel,  you  may  stare;  but 
it  is  eyen  so — they  may  try  wliether  he  will  mend 
their  gifts,  as  they  profanely  call  them,  of  exposition 
:  and  prayer.  No,  sir,  I  trow,  to  master  the  foul  fiend 
there  goeih  some  competent  knowledge  of  theology, 
and  an  acquaintance  of  the  humane  letters,  ay,  and  a 
regular  clerical  education,  and  clerical  calling." 

"1  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  the  efficacy  of  your  qualifications  to  lay  the  devil  ; 
but  still  I  think  some  odd  mistake  has  occasioned  this 
confusion  amongst  them,  if  there  has  any  such  in 
reality  existed.  Desborough  is  a  blockhead,  to  be 
•Biire;  and  Harrison  is  fanatic  enough  to  believe  any 
thing.  But  there  is  Bletson,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
believes  nothing.— What  do  you  know  of  this  matter, 
g(X>d  Master  Mayor  1" 

"In  sooth,  and  it  was  Master  Blcston  who  gave 
the  first  alarm,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "or,  at  least, 
the  first  distinct  one.  You  see,  sir,  I  was  in  bed  with 
•my  wife,  and  no  one  else;  and  I  was  as  fast  asleep 
■  as  a  man  can  desire  to  be  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, when,  behold  you,  they  came  knocking  at  my 
bedroom  door,  to  tell  me  there  was  an  alarm  in  Wood- 
stock, and  that  the  bell  of  the  Lodge  was  ringing  at 
that  dead  hour  of  the  night,  as  haid  as  ever  it  rung 
when  it  called  the  court  to  dinner." 

"  Well,  but  the  cause  of  this  alarm  V  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  You  shall  hear,  worthy  Colonel,  you  shall  hear," 
answered  the  Mayor,  waving  his  hand  with  dignity  ; 
for  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  will  not  be  hur- 
ried out  of  their  own  pace.  "  So  Mrs.  Mayor  would 
have  persuaded  rne,  in  her  love  and  aHection,  poor 
wretch,  that  to  rise  at  such  an  hour  out  of  my  own 
warm  hcd,  was  like  to  bring  on  my  old  coniplaint  ihe 
lumbago,  and  mat  I  should  send  liie  i^eople  to  Aldt  r- 
Uian  Dutton.— Alderman  Devil.  Mrs.  Mayor,  said  I  ; 
■—I  beg  your  reverence'  jj  paraoii  for  using  such  a 
Vol.  V. 


jihiase— Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  lie  a-bed  when 
the  town  is  on  fire,  and  the  cavaliers  up,  and  ine 
devil  to  pay  ■; — I  beg  pardon  again,  parson.— But  liere 
we  are  before  the  gate  of  the  Palace;  will  it  not  please 
you  10  enter  ?" 

"I  would  first  hear  the  end  of  your  story,"  said  the 
Colonel;  "that  is,  Master  Mayor,  if  it  happens  to 
have  an  end." 

"Every  thing  hath  an  end,"  said  the  Mavor,  "  and 
that  which  we  call  a  pudding  hath  two.— '^'our  wor- 
ship will  forgive  me  for  being  facetious.  Where  was 
I  7— O,  I  jumped  out  of  bfd,  and  put  on  my  red  plush 
bieeclies,  wiih  the  blue  nether  slocks,  for  1  always 
niake  a  point  of  being  dressed  suitably  to  my  dignitv, 
night  and  day,  summer  or  winter.  Colonel  Everarti; 
and  I  took  the  Constable  along  with  me,  in  case  the 
alarm  should  be  raised  by  night  walkers  or  thieve.s, 
and  called  up  vvorihy  Master  Holdenough  out  of  his 
bed,  in  case  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  devil.  And 
so  I  thought  I  was  provided  for  the  worst— and  so 
away  we  came;  and,  by  and  by,  the  soldiers  who 
came  to  the  town  with  Master  Toinkins,  who  had 
been  ofllled  to  arms,  came  marching  down  to  Wood- 
stock QS  fast  as  tlieir  feet  would  carry  them  ;  so  I 
gave  our  people  the  sign  to  let  them  pass  us,  and  out 
march  us,  as  it  were,  and  this  for  a  twofold  reason." 

"I  will  besalisfied,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  "with 
one  good  reason.  You  desired  the  red-coats  should 
have  the  Jret  of  the  fray?" 

"True,  sir,  very  true;— and  also  that  they  should 
have  the /oA'/ of  it,  in  respect  that  fighting  is  their  espe- 
cial business.  However,  we  came  on  at  a  slow  pace, 
as  men  who  are  deiermined  to  do  their  duty  wiihout 
fear  or  favour,  when  suddenly  we  saw-  something 
white  haste  away  up  the  avenue  towards  the  town, 
when  six  of  our  constables  and  their  assistants  fled 
at  once,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  apparition  called  the 
While  Woman  of  Woodstock." 

"Look  you  there,  Colonel,"  said  Master  Hold- 
enough,  "i  told  vou  there  were  demons  of  more  kinda 
thanone,  which  haunt  the  ancient  scenes  of  royal 
debauchery  and  cruelly." 

"I  hope  you  stood  your  own  ground,  Master 
Mayor?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"I— yes— most  assuredly— that  is,  I  did  not,  strictly 
speaking,  keep  my  ground  ;  but  the  town-clerk  and  1 
reireated— retreated.  Colonel,  and  without  coniusion 
or  dishonour,  and  took  post  behind  worihy  Master 
Holdenough,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  threw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  supposed  spectre,  and  attacked 
it  with  such  a  siseraiyof  Latin,  as  might  have  scared 
the  devil  himself,  and  thereby  plainly  discovered  that 
it  was  no  devil  at  all,  nor  white  woman,  neither  wo 
man  of  any  colour,  but  worshipful  Master  Bleison,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  hither  upon  this  unhappy  seques- 
tration of  the  Wood,  Chase,  and  Lodge  of  Wood- 
stock." ,        • , 

"And  this  was  all  you  saw  of  the  demon?  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Trulv,  yes,"  answered  the  Mayor ;  and  I  had  no 
wish  to'see  more.  However,  we  conveyed  Master 
Blet.son,  as  in  duty  bound,  back  to  tire  Lodge,  anxl  he 
was  ever  maundering  by  the  way  how  that  he  met  a 
parly  of  scarlet  devils  incarnate  marching  down  to 
the  Lodge;  but,  to  my  poor  thinking,  it  must  have 
been  the  Independent  dragoons  who  had  just  passed 
us." 

"And  more  incarnate  devils  I  would  never  wish  lo 
see,"  said  Wildrake,  who  could  remain  silent  no  longer. 
His  voice,  so  suddenly  heard,  showed  liow  much  the 
Mayor's  nerves  were  still  alarmed,  for  he  started  and 
jumped  aside  with  an  alacrity  of  which  no  one  would 
'at  first  sight  suppose  a  man  of  his  portly  dignity  to 
have  been  capable.  Everard  imposed  silence  on  his 
inlrusive  attendant;  and,  desirous  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  this  strange  story,  reciuested  the  IMayor  to 
tell  him  how  the  matter  ended,  and  whether  they 
stopped  the  supiposed  spectre. 

"Truly,  worthy  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  Mastei  Hold 
enough  was  quite  venturous  upon  confronting,  as  n 
were',  ihede'vil,  and  compelling  him  to  appear  under 
the  real  form  of  Master  Joshua  Bletson,  meuiburot 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Littlelaith." 
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"In  sooth,  Master  Mayor,''  said  the  divine,  "I  w;ere 
strangely  ianorant  of  my  own  commission  and  its  im- 
munities, if  I  were  to  vakie  opposing  myself  to  Satan, 
or  anv  Independent  in  his  Ukeness,  all  of  whom,  in  the 
name  of  Him  I  serve,  I  do  defy,  spit  at,  and  trample 
under  mv  feet;  and  because  Master  Mayor  is  some- 
thing tedious,  I  will  briefly  inform  your  honour  that 
we  saw  little  of  the  Enemy  that  night,  save  what 
Master  Bletson  said  in  the  first  feeling  of  his  terrors, 
and  save  what  we  might  collect  from  the  disordered 
appearance  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Desborough 
and  Jlajor-Geiieral  Harrison."' 

".And  what  plight  were  they  in,  I  pray  you 7"  de- 
manded the  Colonel. 

"VV^hy,  worthy  sir,  everyone  might  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  thev  had  been  'engagea  in  a  fight  wherein 
they  had  not'been  honoured  with  perfect  victorv ;  see- 
ing that  General  Harrison  was  stalking  up  and  down 
the  parlour,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  nis  hand,  talk- 
ing to  himself,  his  doublet  unbuttoned,  his  points  un- 
trussed,  his  garters  loose,  and  like  to  throw  him  down 
as  he  now  and  then  trode  on  them,  and  gaping  and 
grinning  like  a  mad  player.  .A.nd  yonder  sat  Desbo- 
rough with  a  dry  pottle  of  sack  before  him,  which  he 
haa  iust  emptied,  and  which,  though  the  element  in 
whicn  he  trusted,  had  not  restored  him  sense  enough 
to  speak,  or  courage  enough  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 
He  had  a  IJible  in  his  hand,  forsooth,  as  if  it  would  of 
itself  make  battle  against  the  Evil  One;  but  I  peered 
over  his  shoulder,  and,  alas!  the  good  gentleman  held 
the  bottom  of  the  page  uppermost.  It  was  a?  if  one  of 
your  musketeers,  noble  and  valiant  sir,  were  to  present 
the  but  of  his  piece  at  the  enemy  instead  of  the  muzzle 
— ha.  ha,  ha !  it  was  a  sight  to  judge  of  schismatics 
by;  both  in  point  of  head,  and  in  point  of  heart,  in 
point  of  skill,  and  in  point  of  courage. — Oh  !  Colonel, 
then  was  the  time  to  see  the  true  character  of  an 
authorized  pastor  of  souls  over  those  unhappy  men, 
who  leap  into  the  fold  without  due  and  legal  autliority, 
and  will,  forsooth,  preach,  teach,  and  exhort,  and 
blasphemously  term  the  doctrine  of  the  church  saltless 
porridge  and  dry  chips !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  ready  to  meet  the  dan- 
ger, reverend  sir:  but  I  would  fain  know  of  what 
nature  it  was,  and  from  whence  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended?" 

"  \Vas  it  for  me  to  make  such  inquiry?"  said  the 
clergyman,  triumphantly.  _"Is  it  for  a  brave  soldier 
to  number  his  enemies,  or  inquire  from  what  quarter 
they  are  to  come? — No,  sir,  I  was  there  with  match 
hghted,  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and  my  harqncbuss 
shouldered,  to  encounter  as  many  devils  as  hell  could 
pour  in,  were  they  countless  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam, 
and  although  they  came  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  Papists  talk  of  the  temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony— pshaw !  let  them  double  all  the  myriads  which 
the  brain  of  a  crazy  Dutch  painter  hath  invented,  and 
you  will  find  a  poor  Presbyterian  divine — I  w-ill  answer 
tor  one  at  least, — who,  not  in  his  own  strength,  but 
nis  blaster's,  will  receive  the  assault  in  such  sort,  that 
far  from  returning  against  him  as  against  yonder  poor 
nound,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  he  will  at 
once  pack  them  off  as  with  a  vengeance  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  .\ssyria !" 

"  Still,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  pray  to  know  whether 
you  saw  any  thing  upon  which  to  exercise  your  pious 
learning?" 

"Saw?"  answered  the  divine;  "no,  truly,  I  saw 
notiiing,  nor  did  I  look  for  any  thing.  Tiiieves  will 
not  attack  well-armed  travellers,  nor  w-ill  devils  or 
evil  spirits  come  against  one  who  bears  in  his  bosom 
the  word  o""  truth,  in  the  very  language  in  which  it 
was  first  dictated.  No,  sir,  they  shun  a  divine  wdio 
^an  understand  the  holy  te.xt,  as  a  crow  is  said  to 
keep  wide  of  a  gun  loaded  with  hailshot." 

They  had  walked  a  little  way  back  upon  their  road, 
to  give  iime  for  liiis  conver.=ation;  and  the  Colonel, 
piTCftiviiig  it  was  about  to  lead  to  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planatirjn  of  the  real  cause  of  alarm  on  the  preceding 
night,  turned  round,  and  observing  it  was  time  tiicy 
thould  20  to  the  Lodge,  began  to  move  in  that  direc- 
l,on  with  his  three  companions. 

It  had  now  become  dark,  and  the  towers  of  Wood- 
•'.ock  arose  high  above  the  umbrageous  shroud  which 


the  forest  spread  around  the  ancient  and  venerab'.tj 
mansion.  From  one  of  the  highest  turrets,  which 
could  still  be  distinguished  as  it  rose  against  the  clear 
blue  sky,  there  gleamed  a  light  like  that  of  a  candle 
within  the  building.  The  Mayor  stopt  short,  and 
catching  fast  hold  of  the  divine,  and  then  of  Colonel 
Everard,  exclaimed,  in  a  trembling  and  hasty,  but 
suppressed  tone. 

Do  you  see  yonder  light  ?" 

".4y,  marry  do  I,"  said  Colonel  Everard;  "and 
what'aoes  that  matter?— a  light  in  a  garret-room  of 
such  an  old  mansion  as  Woodstock  is  no  subject  for 
wonder,  I  trow." 

"But  a  light  from  Rosamond's  Tower  is  surely 
so?"  said  the  Mayir. 

"True,"  said  tlie  Colonel,  something  surprised, 
when,  after  a  careful  examination,  he  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  worthy  magistrate's  conjecture  was 
right.  "That  is  indeed  Ro£.,mond's  Tower;  and  as 
the  drawbridge  by  which  it  was  accessible  has  been 
destroyed  for  centuries,  it  is  hard  to  say  wliat  chance 
could  have  lighted  a  lamp  in  such  an  inaccessible 
place." 

"That  light  burns  with  no  earthly  fuel,"  said  the 
Mayor;  "neither  from  whale  nor  olive  oil,  nor  bees- 
wax, nor  mutton-suet  either.  I  dealt  in  these  com- 
modities. Colonel,  before  I  went  into  my  nresent  line* 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  could  distinguish  the  sort  of 
light  they  give,  one  from  another,  at  a  greater  distance 
than  yonder  turret— Look  you,  that  is  no  earthly 
flame.— See  you  not  something  blue  and  reddisn  upon 
the  edges  ?— that  bodes  full  well  where  it  comes  from. 
— Colonel,  in  my  opinion  we  had  better  go  back  to 
sup  at  tlie  town,  and  leave  the  Devil  and  the  red- 
coats to  settle  their  matters  together  for  to-night; 
and  then  when  we  come  back  the  next  mornin,"  we 
will  have  a  pull  with  the  party  that  chances  to  keep 
a-fieid." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please,  Master  Mayor,"  said 
Everard,  "  but  my  duty  requires  me  that  I  should  see 
the  Commissioners  to-night." 

"And  mine  requires  me  to  see  the  foul  Fiend,"  said 
Master  Holdenough,  "if  he  dare  make  himself  visible 
to  me.  I  wonder  not  that,  knowing  whc  is  approach, 
iiig,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  very  citadel,  the  innei 
and  the  last  defences  of  this  ancient  nd  hauntef; 
mansion.  He  is  dainty,  I  warrant  yen,  and  must 
dwell  whrre  is  a  relish  of  luxury  and  murder  about 
the  walls  of  his  chamber.  In  yonder  turret  sinned 
Rosamond,  and  in  yonder  turret  she  sufit-red;  and 
there  she  sits,  or,  more  likely,  the  Enemy  in  her 
shape,  as  I  have  heard  true  men  of  Woodstock  tell. 
—I  wait  on  you,  good  Colonel— Master  flavor  will 
do  as  he  pleases.  "The  strong  man  hath  fortified  him' 
self  in  his  dwelhng-house,  but,  lo,  there  cometh  ano- 
ther stronger  than  he." 

"For  me,"  said  the  Mayor,  "who  am  as  unlearned 
as  r  am  unwarlike,  I  will  not  engage  either  with  the 
powers  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of 
the  .\ir,  and  I  would  wo  were  again  at  ^^'o(Hlstock  ; — 
and  hark  ve,  good  fellow,"  slapping  Wildrake  on  the 
shoulder,  ''I  will  bestow  on  thee  a  shilling  wet  and  a 
shilling  dry  if  thou  wilt  go  back  with  me. 

"Gndzookers,  Master  Mayor,"  said  Wildrake,  nei- 
ther flattered  by  the  magistrate's  familiarity  of  ac 
dress,  nor  captivated  by  his  munificence- "I  wondet 
who  the  devil  made  you  and  me  fallows?  rnd,  be- 
sides, do  you  think  l' would  go  back  to  Woodstock 
with  your  worshipful  cod's-head,  wiieii,  by  good  ma- 
nagement, I  may  get  a  peep  of  fair  Rosamond,  and 
see  whether  she  was  that  choice  and  incompanalda 
piece  of  ware,  which  the  world  has  been  told  of  by 
rhvmers  and  ballad-makers  ?" 

"  Speak  less  lightly  and  wantonlv,  friend,"  said  th« 
divine;  "  we  are  to  resist  the  Devil  that  he  may  fleo 
from  us,  and  not  to  tamjier  with  hiin,  or  enter  intc 
his  counsels,  or  traffic  with  the  merchandize  of  his 
great  Vanity  Fair." 

"Mind  what  the  good  man  says,  Wildr.ike,"  said 
the  Colonel ;  "and  take  heed  another  time  how  tliou 
dost  siifler  thy  wit  to  outrun  discretion." 

"I  am  beholden  to  the  reverend  genilemnn  for  his 
advic-e,"  answered  Wildrake,  upon  whosi'  tonsue  i' 
N\  as  difficult  to  imposeauy  curb  whatevei.  cvuu  when 
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his  own  safetjr  rendered  it  most  desirable.  "But, 
gadzookers,  let  hini  have  had  wliat  experience  he 
will  in  fightin;?  with  the  Dtvil,  he  nev(>r  saw  one  so 
so  black  as  1  bad  a  tussle  with— not  a  hundred  years 
ngo." 

"How,  friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  who  under- 
stood every  thing  literally  when  apparitions  were 
mentioned,  "  have  you  had  so  late  a  visitation  of  Sa- 
tan ?  Believe  me,  then,  that  1  wonder  why  thou  darest 
to  entertain  his  name  so  often  and  so  lightly,  as  1  see 
thou  dost  use  it  in  thy  ordinary  discourse.  But  when 
and  where  didst  ihou  see  the  Evil  One  7" 

Everard  hastily  interposed,  lest  by  something  yet 
more  strongly  alluding  to  Cromwell,  his  imprudent 
squire  should  in  mere  wantonness,  betray  his  inter- 
view with  the  General.  "  The  young  man  raves,"  he 
said,  "  of  a  dream  which  he  had  the  other  night,  when 
he  and  I  slept  together  in  Victor  Lee's  chamber,  be- 
longing to  the  ranger's  apartments  at  the  Lodge." 

"Thanks  for  help  at  a  pinch,  pood  patron,"  said 
Wildrake,  whispering  into  Everard's  ear,  who  m  vain 
endeavoured  to  shake  him  oft", — "a  fib  never  failed  a 
fanatic." 

"You,  also,  spoke  something  too  lightly  of  these 
matters,  considering  the  work  which  we  have  in  hand, 
■worthy  Colonel,"  said  the  Presbyterian  divine.  "Be- 
have me,  the  young  man,  thy  servant,  was  more  likely 
to  see  visions  than  to  dream  merely  idle  dreams  in  that 
apartment :  for  1  ha  ve  always  heard,  that,  ne.xt  to  Rosa- 
mond's Tower,  in  which,  as  1  said,  she  played  the 
wanton,  and  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  Queen  Elea- 
nor. Victor  Lee's  chamber  was  the  place  in  the  Lodge 
of  Woodstock  more  peculiarly  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits, 
— I  pray  you,  young  man,  tell  me  this  dream  or  vision 
of  yours." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Wildrake — then  ad- 
dressing his  patron,  who  began  to  interfere,  he  said, 
"Tush,  sir,  you  have  had  the  discourse  for  an  hour, 
and  why  should  not  I  hold  forth  in  my  turn  1  By  this 
darkness,  if  you  keep  me  silent  any  longer  I  will  turn 
Independent  preacher,  and  stand  up  in  your  despite 
for  the  freedom  of  private  judgment.— And  so,  reve- 
rend sir,  I  was  dreaming  of  a  carnal  divertisement 
called  a  bull-baiting;  and  methought  they  were 
venturing  dogs  at  head,  as  merrily  as  e'er  I  saw  them 
at  Tutbury  Bull-running;  and  methought  I  heard 
some  one  say,  there  was  the  Devil  come  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  bull-ring.  Well,  1  thought  that,  gad- 
swoons,  I  would  have  a  peep  at  his  In.fernal  Majesty. 
f^o  I  looked,  and  there  was  a  butcher  in  greasy  wool- 
.en,  with  his  steel  by  his  side  ;  but  he  was  none  nf  the 
Devil.  And  there  was  a  drunken  cavalier,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  oaths,  and  his  stomach  full  of  empti- 
ness, and  a  gold-laced  waistcoat  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  a  ragged  hat,  with  a  piece  of  a  feather 
in  it ;  and  he  was  none  of  the  Devil  neither.  And 
there  was  a  miller,  his  hands  dusty  with  meal,  and 
every  atom  of  it  stolen  :  and  there  was  a  vintner,  his 
green  apron  stamcd  with  wine,  and  every  drop  of  it 
sophisticated ;  but  neither  was  the  old  gentleman  I 
lopked  for  to  be  detected  among  these  artisans  of 
iniquity.  At  length,  sir,  I  saw  a  grave  person  with 
cropped  hair,  a  pair  of  longish  and  projecting  ears,  a 
band  as  broad  as  a  slobbering  bib  under  his  chin,  a 
brown  coat  surmounted  by  a  Geneva  cloak,  and  I  had 
old  Nicholas  at  once  in  his  genuine  paraphernalia, 
by !" 

"Shame,  shame  !"  said  Colonel  Everard.  "What! 
behave  thus  to  an  old  gentleman  and  a  divine  !" — 

"Nay,  let  him  proceed,"  said  the  minister,  with 
perfect  equanimity,  "  if  thy  friend,  or  secretary,  is 
gibing,  I  must  have  less  patience  than  becomes  my 
profession,  if  I  could  not  bear  an  idle  jest,  and  forgive 
him  who  makes  it.  Or  if,  on  the  olher  hand,  the 
Enemy  has  really  presented  liimself  to  the  young  man 
in  such  a  guise  as  he  intimates,  wherefore  sliould  we 
besurpiised  that  he,  who  can  take  upon  him  the  form 
of  an  aiigi  1  of  light  should  be  able  to  assume  that  of 
a  frail  and  peccable  mortal,  whose  spiritual  calling 
and  profession  ought,  indeed,  to  induce  him  to  make 
h;3  life  an  example  to  others,  but  whose  conduct,  never- 
theless, sucii  is  the  imperfection  of  our  unassisted 
nature,  sometimes  rather  presents  us  with  a  warning 
of  what  we  should  shun  T' 


"Now,  by  the  mass,  honest  dominie-I  mean  re- 
verend sir — I  crave  you  a  thousand  pardons,"  said 
Wildrake,  penetrated  by  the  quietness  and  patience oi 
the  presbyter's  rebuke.  "  By  St.  George,  if  quiet 
patience  will  do  if,  thou  art  til  to  play  a  game  at  I'oila 
with  the  Devil  himself,  and  I  would  be  contented  to 
hold  stakes." 

As  he  concluded  an  apology,  which  w-as  certainly 
not  uncalled  for,  and  seemed  to  be  received  in  perfectly 
good  part,  they  approached  so  close  to  the  exterior 
door  of  the  Lodge,  that  they  were  challenged  with  the 
emphatic  Stand,  by  a  sentinel  who  mounted  guard 
there.  Colonel  Everard  replied,  A  friend ;  and  the 
sentinel  repeating  his  coniinand,  '  Stand,  friend," 
jiroceeded  to  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  The  cor 
poral  came  forth,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  out  his 
guard.  Colonel  Everard  gave  his  name  and  dtsig, 
nation,  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions,  on  which 
the  corporal  said,  "  he  doubled  nut  there  would  be 
orders  for  his  instant  admission,  but,  in  the  first  place, 
Master  Tompkins  must  be  consulted,  that  he  might 
learn  their  honours'  mind." 

"How,  sir!"  said  the  Colonel,  "do  you,  knowing 
who  I  am,  presume  to  keep  me  on  the  outside  of  youi 
post?" 

"  Not  if  your  honour  pleases  to  enter,"  said  the 
corporal,  "and  undertakes  to  be  my  warranty;  but 
such  are  the  orders  of  my  post." 

"Nay,  then,  do  your  duty,"  said  the  Colonel;  "but 
are  the  cavaliers  up,  or  what  is  the  matter,  that  you 
keep  so  close  and  strict  a  watch  ?'' 

The  fellow  gave  no  distinct  answer,  but  muttered 
between  his  mustaches  something  about  the  Enemy, 
and  the  roaring  Lion  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  Presently  afterwards  Tomkins  ap- 
peared, followed  by  two  servants,  bearing  lights  in 
great  standing  brass  candlesticks.  They  marched 
before  Colonel  Everard  and  his  party,  keeping  as  close 
to  each  other  as  two  cloves  of  the  same  orange,  and 
starting  from  time  to  time;  and  shouldering  as  they 
passed  through  sundry  intricate  passages,  they  led  up 
a  large  and  ample  wooden  staircase,  the  banisters, 
rail,  and  lining  of  whicli  were  executed  in  black  oak, 
and  finally  into  a  long  saloon,  or  parlour,  wliere  there 
was  a  prodigious  fire,  and  about  twelve  candles  of  the 
largest  size  distributed  in  sconces  against  the  wall. 
There  were  seated  the  Commissioners,  who  now 
held  in  their  power  the  ancient  mansion  and  rovai 
domain  of  Woodstock. 


CHAPTER   XL 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlick'd  1(1  forms,  in  groans  his  hate  e.xpress'd— 

Next  him  tlie  buffoon  ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimick'd  all  sects,  and  had  its  o;vn  to  choose. 

Hind  and  Panthti. 

The  strong  light  in  the  parlour  which  we  have 
described,  servea  to  enable  Everard  easily  to  recog- 
nise his  acquaintances,  Desborough,  Harrison,  and 
Bletson,  who  had  assembled  round  an  oak  table  of 
large  dimensions  placed  near  the  blazing  chimney 
on  which  were  arranged  wine,  and  ale.  and  materi- 
als for  smoking,  then  the  general  indulgence  of  the 
time.  There  was  a  species  of  moveable  cupboard  set 
betwixt  the  table  and  the  door,  calculated  originally 
for  a  display  of  plate  upon  grand  occasions,  but  at 
present  onlv  used  as  a  screen ;  which  purpose  it 
served  so  eflijctually.  that,  ere  he  had  coasted  around 
it,  Everard  heard  the  following  fragment  of  what 
Desborough  was  saying,  in  his  strong  coarse  voice: 
— "Sent  him  to  share  with  us.  I' .se  warrant  ye— ]t 
was  always  his  Excellency  my  brother-in  law's-  way 
if  he  made  a  treat  for  five  friends,  he  wou'd  invito 
more  than  the  table  could  hold — 1  have  known  him 
ask  three  men  to  eat  two^ggs." 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  Bletson;  and  the  servants 
making  their  appearance  from  beh-nd  the,  tall  cup- 
board, announced  (.'olonel  Everard.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  a  description  ol 
the  party  into  which  he  now  entered. 

Desborough   wqs  a  stout,    bull-necked    man, 
middle-size,   with   heavy  vulgar    features,  grizzlej 
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bushy  eyebrows,  and  wall-eyes.  The  flourish  of 
his  powerfr.l  relative's  fcriunes  hnd  burst  forth  in 
the  finery  of  his  dress,  which  was  much  more  or- 
namesiteiJ  than  was  usual  amonst  the  roundheads. 
There  was  embroidery  on  his  cloak,  and  lace  upon 
his  band  ;  his  hat  displayed  a  feather  with  a  golden 
cla.?p,  and  all  his  habiliments  were  those  of  a  cava- 
lier, or  follower  of  the  court,  rather  than  ihe  plain 
dress  of  a  parliamentarian  officer.  But,  Heaven 
knows,  there  was  little  of  courtlike  grace  or  dignity 
ui  the  person  or  demeanour  of  the  individual,  who 
became  hi*  fine  suit  as  the  hog  on  the  sign-post  docs 
.his  suilded  armour.  It  was  not  that  he  was  posi- 
tively' deformed,  or  misshaped,  for,  taken  in  detail,  the 
figure  was  well  enough.  But  his  limiis  seemed  to  act 
upon  different  and  contradictory  principles.  They 
were  not,  as  tfie  play  says,  in  a  concatenation  accord- 
ingly;—the  right  hand  moved  as  if  it  were  upon  bad 
terms  with  the  left,  and  the  legs  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  foot  it  in  different  ana  opposite  directions. 
In  short,  to  use  an  extravagant  comparison,  the 
members  of  Colonel  Desborough  seemed  rather  to 
resemble  thi;  disputatious  representatives  of  a  fede- 
rative congress,  than  the  well-ordered  union  of  the 
orders  of  the  state,  in  a  firm  and  well-compacted 
monarchy,  where  each  holds  his  own  place,  and  all 
obey  the  dictates  of  a  common  head. 

Gem  ral  Harrison,  the  second  of  the  Commission- 
ers, was  a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
nsen  into  his  high  situation  in  the  army,  and  his 
intimacy  with  Cromwell,  by  his  dauntless  courage 
in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by 
his  exalted  enthusiasm  amongst  the  military  saints, 
sectaries,  and  Independents,  who  composed  the 
Btiength  of  the  existing  army.  Hnrri.son  was  of 
mean  extraction,  and  bred  up  to  his  father's  employ- 
Tnent  of  a  butcher.  Nevertheless,  his  appearance, 
though  coarse,  was  not  vulgar,  like  that  of  Des- 
borough. who  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  him  in 
birth  and  education.  He  had  a  masculine  height  and 
strength  of  figure,  was  well  made,  and  in  his  man- 
ner announced  a  rough  military  character,  which 
might  be  feared,  but  could  not  easily  become  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt  or  ridicule.  His  aquiline  nose  and 
dark  black  eyes  set  off"  to  some  advantage  a  counre- 
.nance  otherwise  irregular,  and  the  wild  enthusiasm 
that  sometimes  sparkled  in  them  as  he  dilated  on  his 
opinions  to  others,  and  often  seemed  to  slumber 
",inder  his  long  dark  eyelashes  as  he  mused  upon  then> 
himself,  gave  something  strikingly  wild,  and  even 
noble,  to  his  aspect.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  those  who  were  called  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who, 
going  even  beyond  the  general  fanati-;ism  of  the  ai'e, 
presumptuously  interpreted  the  Book  of  the  Revela- 
tions after  their  own  fancies,  considered  that  the 
second  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Millennium, 
(ir  reign  of  the  Saints  upon  earth,  was  close  at  hand, 
luid  that  they  themselves,  illuminated,  as  they  be- 
lieved, with  the  power  of  foreseeing  these  approaching 
events,  were,  the  chosen  instruments  f>r  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  Reign,  or  Fifth  Monarchy,  as  it 
was  called,  and  were  fated  also  to  win  its  honours, 
whether  celfSlial  or  terrestrial. 

When   this  spirit  of  enthusiasm,   which  operated 
like  a  partial  insanity,  was  not  immediately  aflectins 
Harrison's  mind,  he  was  a  slirewj  worldly  man,  and 
n  good  Soldier;  one  who  missed  no  opportunity  of 
mending  his  fortune,  and  who,  in  expecting  the  exal- 
tation  of    the   Fifth    Monarchy,  was,  in  the  mean 
while  a  ready  in.strumeni  for  the  (>stablishnient  of  the 
^^■ord  Gensral's  suiiremacy.     Whether  it  was  owing 
to  his  early  occupation,  and  habits  of  indifference  to 
jiain  or  blood.shed  acquired  in  the  shambles,  to  natural 
disposition  and   want  of  feeling,  or,   finally  to  the 
Kwakctic^'  character  of  his  enthusiasm,  which  made 
him  look  upon  those  who  opposed  him,  as  opposing  i 
the  Divine  will,  and  thcrefors  meriting  no  lavour  or  j 
luercy,  is  not  easy  to  say;  but  all  agreed,  that  aft^'ra  | 
victory,  or  the  successful  storm  of  a  town,  Harrison  i 
w<us  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  pitiless  tnen  in  Crom-  | 
well's  army  ;  always  urging  some  misapplied  text  to  | 
outhori/.e  the  continued  execution  of  the  fugitives.  1 
••nd  so.nelimes  even  putting  to  death  those  who  had 
Burxend'^rud  the.nselves  prisorxers.    It  was  said,  that  j 


at  times  the  recollection  of  some  of  those  cruelties 
troubled  his  conscience,  and  disturbed  the  dreams  of 
beatification  in  which  his  imagination  indulged. 

When  Everard  entered  the  apartment,  this  true  re- 
presentative of  the  fanatical  soldiers  of  the  day,  who 
filled  those  rar.ks  and  regiments  which  Cromwell  had 
politically  kept  on  foot,  while  he  procured  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  in  which  the  Presbyterian  interest  pre- 
dominated, was  seated  a  little  apart  from  the  others, 
his  legs  crossed,  and  stretched  out  at  length  towards 
the  fire,  his  head  resting  on  his  elbow,  and  turned 
upwards,  as  if  studying,  with  the  most  profound 
gravity,  the  half-seen  carving  of  the  Gothic  roof. 

Bletson  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who,  in  person 
and  figure,  was  diametrically  difl^erent  from  the  other 
two.  There  was  neither  foppery  nor  slovenliness  in 
his  exterior,  nor  had  he  any  marks  of  military  service 
or  rank  about  his  person.  A  small  walking  rapier 
seemed  merely  worn  as  a  badge  of  his  rank  as  a  gen- 
tleman, without  his  hand  having  the  least  purpose  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  hilt,  or  his  eye  with 
the  blade.  His  countenance  was  thin  and  acute, 
marked  with  lines  which  thousht  rather  than  age 
had  traced  upon  it;  and  a  habitual  sneer  on  his  © 
countenance,  even  when  he  least  wished  to  express 
contempt  on  his  features,  seemed  to  assure  the  indi- 
vidual addressed,  that  in  Bletson  he  C9nversed  with 
a  person  of  intellect  far  superior  to  his  own.  This 
was  a  triumph  of  intellect  only,  however;  for  on  all  oc- 
casions of  difl!erence  respecting  speculative  opinions, 
and  indeed  on  all  controversies  whatsoever,  Bletson 
avoided  the  ultimate  ratio  of  blows  and  knocks. 

Yet  this  peaceful  gentleman  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  serve  person;dly  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  at  the  commencement  of  the  C'ivil  War,  till 
happening  unluckily  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
fiery  Prinr-.e  Rupert,  his  retreat  was  judged  so  pre- 
cipitate, that  it  required  all  the  shelter  his  friends 
could  affrird.  to  keep  him  free  of  an  impeachment  or 
a  couri-marrial.  But  as  Bletson  spoKe  well,  and  with 
great  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
his  natural  sphere,  and  was  on  that  account  high  in 
the  estimation  of  his  party,  his  behaviour  at  Edgehil) 
was  passed  over,  and  he  continued  to  take  an  active 
share  in  all  the  political  events  oi  that  bustling 
period,  though  he  faced  not  again  the  actual  front  oi 
war. 

Bletson's  theoretical  politics  had  long  inclined  him 
to  espouse  the  opinions  of  Harnngton  and  others, 
who  adopted  the  visionary  idea  of  establishing  a  pure 
democratical  republic  in  so  extensive  a  country  as 
Britain.  This  was  a  rash  theory,  where  there  is  such 
an  inJinitedifl^erence  betwixt  ranks,  habits,  education, 
and  morals— where  there  is  such  an  immense  dispro- 
portion betwixt  the  wealth  of  individuals — and  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  in^ 
ferior  classes  of  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts— men  unfitted  to  bear  that  shore  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  state,  which  must  be  exercised  by  *he  meni' 
hers  of  a  republic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  . 
.Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  expenment  was  made,  it 
became  obvious  that  no  such  form  of  government 
could  be  adopted  with  the  smallest  chance  of  sialjility  ; 
and  the  question  came  only  to  be,  whether  the  rem- 
nant, or,  as  it  was  vulgarly  called,  the  Rimip  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  now  reduced  by  the  seclusion  of  so 
rnanv  of  the  members,  to  a  few  scores  of  persons, 
should  continue,  in  spite  of  their  unpopularity,  to  rule 
the  affiiirs  of  Britain  ?  Whether  they  should  cnst  ah 
liwse  by  dissolving  themselves,  and  issuing  writs  :o 
convoke  a  new  Parliament,  the  cotnpositioii  of  which 
no  one  coidd  answer  for,  any  more  than  for  the  mea- 
sures they  might  take  when  assembled?  Or,  lastly, 
Whether  CromMX'll,  as  actuallv  hannened,  was  noli 
to  throw  the  sword  into  the  Italanee,  ana  Dohlly  po«-, .  i 
sess  himself  of  that  power  which  the  remnant  of  ihi?i'i 
P:irliament  were  unable  to  hold,  and  yet  afraid  lo 
resisn  ? 

.Such  being  the  state  of  parties,  the  Council  of  State 
in  distributing  the  good  th  ngsin  their  gift,  endcavonrr  ; 
ed  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  army,  as  a  bug^.-.r  fiingsrti    ' 
crusts  to  a  groivling  mastiff".    In  this  view  Desbofti 
rough  had  beencreated  a  Commissioner  in  the  VVtHui- 
stock  matter  to  gratify  Crom  well.  Harrison  to  .soothe 
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tJie  fierce  Fifth-monarchy  men,  and  Eletson  as  a  sin- 
core  republican,  and  one  of  their  own  leaven. 

But  if  tlieys.ippo.sc-d  Bletson  had  the  least  intention 
of  beeomint!  a  martyr  to  his  repulilieaiiism,  or  siib- 
mitlini;  to  any  serious  loss  on  account  of  it,  they 
much  mistook  the  man.  He  eniprtained  their  prin- 
ciples si  nceroly,  and  not  the  less  ihat  they  were  found 
irnpraciicablc  ;  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  exptriiiunt 
no  more  converts  the  political  speculator,  than  ihe 
CTplosion  of  a  retort  undeceives  an  alchymist.  Hiit 
Bletson  was  quite  prepared  to  submit  to  Cromwell,  or 
any  one  else  who  might  be  possessed  of  the  aclunl 
Buthority.  lie  was  a  readv  subject  in  practice  to  the 
powers  exisiins,  and  made  little  difference  betwixt 
various  kinds  of  government,  holdins;  in  theory  all  to 
be  nearly  equal  in  impcrfeciion,  so  soon  as  they 
diverged  from  the  model  of  Harrington's  Oceana. 
Cromwell  had  already  been  tampering  with  him,  like 
wa.x  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  which  he 
was  ready  shortly  to  seal  with,  smiling  at  the  same 
time  to  himself  when  he  beheld  the  Council  of  State 
gi\-ing  rewards  to  Bletson  as  their  faithful  adherent, 
wliile  he  himself  was  secure  of  his  allegiance,  how 
soon  soever  the  expected  change  of  government 
should  take  place. 

But  Bletson  was  still  more  attached  to  his  meta- 
physical than  his  poliiical  creed,  and  carried  his  doc- 
trines of  the  perfectibility  of  mankind  as  far  as  he  did 
those  respecting  the  conceivable  perfection  of  a  model 
nf  government;  and  as  in  the  one  case  he  declared 
agamst  all  power  which  did  not  emanate  from  the 
people  tht mselves,  so,  in  his  moral  speculations,  he 
was  unwilling  to  refer  any  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture to  a  final  cause.  When  pushed,  indeed,  very 
hard,  Bletson  v\-as  cornpelled  to  mutter  ."oine  inarti- 
culate and  unintelligible  docirines  concerning  an 
Animus  Muiidi,  or  Creative  Power  in  the  works  of 
Nature,  by  which  she  originally  called  into  existence, 
and  still  continues  to  preserve,  her  works.  To  this 
power,  he  said  some  of  the  purest  metaphysicians  ren- 
dered a  certain  degree  of  homage;  ror  was  he  him- 
self inclined  absolutely  to  censure  those,  who,  by  the 
institution  of  holidays,  choral  dnncc.?,  .songs,  and 
harmless  fea-sts  and  lilwtions  might  be  disposed  to 
celebrate  the  great  godfless  Nature ;  at  least  dancing, 
singing,  feasting,  and  sportinp,  being  comfortable 
things  to  both  voung  and  old,  they  might  as  well 
sjiort,  dance,  antl  feast,  in.  honour  of  such  appointed 
holidays,  as  under  a-nv  other  pretext.  But  then  this 
moderate  show  of  religion  was  to  be  practised  under 
such  exceptions  as  are  admitted  by  the  Hiiihgaie 
(>at!j ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  cornpeilcd  to  dance, 
drink,  sing,  or  feast,  \vhose  taste  did  not  happen  to 
iiicline  them  to  such  divertisenient ;  nor  was  any  one 
to  be  obliged  to  worship  the  creative  power,  whether 
under  the  name  of  the  Animns  Alitndi,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  The  interference  of  the  Deity  in  the 
aiFairs  of  mankind  he  entirely  disowned,  having 
pieved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  idea  ori'ji- 
nated  entirely  in  priestcra/"t.  In  short,  with  the  sha- 
■iowy  metaphysical  exception  aforesaid  Mr.  Joshua 
Bletson  of  Darlington,  member  for  Littlecreedj  came 
as  near  the  predicament  of  an  atheist,  as  it  is  per- 
iiaps  i'o?sibie  for  a  man  to  do.  But  we  say  this  with 
the  necessary  salvo;  for  we  have  known  many  like 
Rlctsoii,  wlio.-e  curtains  have  been  shrewdly  shaken 
hy  superstition,  though  their  fears  were  unsanctioned 
by  any  religion?  faith.  The  devils,  v^•e  are  assured, 
believe  and  trcnihk  ;  but  on  earth  ihere  are  rnany, 
who,  in  worse  pligh,  than  even  the  natural  chiklren 
nf  perdition,  tremble  without  believing,  and  fear  even 
while  they  bla'-pheme. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  treated 
with  more  scorn  by  Mr.  Bletson.  than  the  debates 
ntiout  Prelacy  and  Presbytery,  about  Presbytery  and 
Independency,  about  Quakers  and  Anabaptists,  Mug- 
Rleloniuins  and  Brownists,  and  all  the  various  ser;ts 
v.'ilh  which  the  Civil  \N'ar  had  commenced,  and  bv 
which  its  dissensions  wTre  still  continued.  "It  was," 
be  said,  "as  it  beasts  of  burden  should  quarrel  amongst 
(hemselves  about  the  fashion  of  their  halters  and 
parksaddlcs,  instead  of  embracing  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  throwing  them  aside.""  Other  witty  and 
puhy  remarks  l.i  used  to  make  when  time  and  place 


suited  ;  for  instance,  at  the  club  called  the  Rota,  fie 
qucnted  by  St.  John,  and  established  by  Harrington, 
for  the  free  discussion  of  political  and  religious  sub- 
jects. 

But  when  Bletson  was  out  of  this  academj',  or 
stronghold  of  philosophy,  he  was  very  cautious  how 
he  carried  his  conreinpi  of  the  general  prejudice  in 
favour  of  religion  and  Christianity  further  than  an 
iinplied  obiection  or  a  sneer.  If  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  in  private  with  an  ingenuous  and  in- 
telligent youth,  he  sometimes  attempted  to  make  a 
proselyte,  and  showed  much  address  in  bribing  the 
vanity  of  inexperience,  by  suggesting  that  a  mind 
like  his  ought  to  spurn  the  prejudices  impressed  upon 
it  in  childhood  ;  and  when  assuming  the  Uilus  darns 
of  reason,  assuring  him  that  such  as  he,  laying  asiiie 
the  biilta  of  juvenile  incapacity,  as  Bletson  called  it, 
should  pro('eed  to  examine  and  decide  for  himself; 
It  freqiientlv  happened,  that  the  youth  was  induced  to 
adojit  the  doctrines  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the  sago 
who  had  seen  h'S  natural  genius,  and  who  had  urged 
him  to  exert  it  in  examining,  detecting,  and  declar- 
ing for  himself;  and  thus  flattery  gave  proselyfrs  10 
infidelity,  which  could  not  have  been  gained  by  all 
the  powerful  eloquence,  or  artful  sophistry,  of  the 
infidel. 

These  attempts  to  extend  the  influence  of  what 
was  called  free-thinking  and  philosophy,  were  carried 
on,  as  we  have  hinted,  with  a  caution  aictatcd  by  the 
timidity  of  the  philosopher's  disposition.  He  was 
conscious  his  docirines  were  suspected,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings watched,  by  the  two  principal  sects  of  Pre- 
lavists  and  Presbyterians,  who,  however  inimical  to 
each  other,  were  siill  more  hostile  to  one  who  was 
an  opponent,  not  only  to  a  church  establishment  of 
any  kind,  but  to  every  denomination  of  Christianity. 
He  foun<l  it  more  easy  to  shroud  himself  among  the 
Independents,  whose  demands  were  for  a  general 
liinriy  of  conscience,  or  an  unlimited  toleration,  and 
whose  faith,  differing  in  all  respects  and  particulars, 
was  by  some  pushed  into  such  wild  errors,  as  to  get 
totally  beyond  the  bound.s  of  every  species  of  Chri.s- 
tianity,  and  approach  very  nearly  to  infidelity  itself^ 
as  extremes  of  each  kind  are  sa;d  to  approach  each 
other.  Ble'.son  mixed  a  good  deal  aniong  those  sec- 
taries ;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  his  own  logi3 
and  address,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  entertained 
hopes  of  bringing  to  Ids  opinions  in  time  the  enthu- 
siastic Vane,  as  well  as  the  no  less  enthusiastic  Har- 
rison, provided  he  ctHild  but  gel  them  to  resign  their 
visions  of  a  Fifth  Monarchv,  and  induce  them  to  be 
contented  with  a  reign  of  Philosophers  in  England 
for  the  natural  period  of  their  lives,  instead  of  the 
reign  of  the  Saints  during  the  Millennium. 

Su(  h  was  the  singular  group  into  which  Everard 
was  now  introduced;  showing,  in  their  various  opi- 
nions, upon  how  many  devious  coasts  human  nature 
may  make  shipwreck,  when  .she  has  once  let  go  her 
hold  on  the  anchor  which  religion  has  given  ntr  to 
lean  upon;  the  acute  self-conceit  and  worldly  learn- 
ing of  Bletson — the  rash  and  ignorant  conclusions 
of  the  fierce  and  under-bred  Harrison,  leading  them 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  enthusiasm  and  infi- 
delity, while  Desborough,  constitutionally  slupid, 
thought  nothing  about  religion  at  all,  and  wliile  the 
others  were  active  in  making  sail  on  diffii-rent  but 
equally  erroneous  courses,  he  might  be  said  to  perish 
like  a  vessel,  which  springs  a  leak  and  founders  in 
the  roadstead.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold  what  a 
strange  variety  of  mistakes  and  errors,  on  the  part 
of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  on  the  pari  of  the  Par- 
lisment  and  their  leaders,  on  ihe  part  of  the  allied 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  tow-ards  each 
other,  had  combined  to  rear  up  men  of  such  dan- 
gerous opinions  and  interested  characters  among  tlu* 
arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  Britain. 

Those  who  argue  for  party's  sake,  will  see  a!'  the 
faults  on  the  one  side,  without  deigning  to  look  at 
those  on  the  other;  those  who  study  !;isiory  for  in- 
struction, will  perceive  that  nothing  but  the  want  of 
concession  on  either  side,  and  the  deadly  height  lo 
which  the  aniriiosity  of  the  King's  and  Parliament  a 
parties  had  arisen,  could  have  so  lot.illy  overthrown 
the  well-poised  balance  of  the  English  constitutur 
42* 
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Bat  we  hasten  1o  quit  political  reflections,  the  rather 
that  ours,  we  believe,  will  please  neither  Whig  nor 
Tort 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Three  from  a  College— an  you  five  us  four. 
Let  him  bring  his  share  with  liim. 

Bkaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Bletsov  arose  and  paid  his  respects  to  Colonel 
Everard,  with  the  ease  and  courtesy  of  a, a;entleinan 
of  the  time;  though  on  every  account  a;rifved  at  his 
intrusion,  as  a  religious  man  who  held  his  free-think- 
ing principles  in  detestation,  and  would  effectually 
prevent  his  conversion  of  llarrison,  and  even  of 
Desborough,  if  any  thing  could  be  moulded  out  of 
such  a  clod,  to  the  worship  of  the  A-amns  Mundi. 
Moreover,  Bletson  knew  Everard  ^o  be  a  man  of 
steady  probity,  and  by  no  mean?  disposed  to  close 
with  a  scheme  on  which  he  had  successfully  sounded 
the  olher  two,  and  which  was  calculated  to  assure 
the  Commissioners  of  some  little  private  indciiinifi- 
cation  for  the  trouble  they  were  to  give  themseivCo  in 
the  public  business.  The  philosopher  was  yet  less 
pleased,  when  he  saw  the  magistrate  and  the  pasiiT 
who  had  met  him  in  his  flight  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, when  he  had  been  seen,  panna  non  bene  relicta 
wfth  cloak  and  doublet  left  behind  him. 

The  presence  of  Colonel  Everard  was  as  unpleas- 
ing  to  Desborough  as  to  Bletson ;  but  the  forrner  hav- 
ing no  philosophy  in  him,  nor  an  idea  that  it  was  po.s- 
sible  for  any  man  to  resist  helping  liimself  out  of 
untold  money,  was  chiefly  embarrassed  by  the 
thought,  that  the  plunder  which  they  might  be  able  to 
achieve  out  of  their  trust,  might,  by  this  unwelcome 
addition  to  their  number,  be  divided  into  four  parts 
instead  of  three;  and  this  reflection  added  to  the 
natural  awkwardness  with  which  he  grumbled  forth 
a  sort  of  welcome,  addressed  to  Everard. 

As  for  Harrison,  he  remained  like  one  on  higher 
thoughts  intent;  his  posture  unmoved,  his  eyes  ti.xed 
on  the  ceiling  as  before,  and  in  no  way  indicating  the 
least  consciousness  that  the  company  had  been  more 
than  doubled  around  him. 

Mean  time  Everard  took  his  place  at  the  table,  as  a 
man  who  assumed  his  own  right,  and  pointed  to  his 
companionsto  sit  down  nearer  the  foot  of  the  board. 
VVildrake  so  far  misunderstood  his  signals,  as  to  sit 
down  above  tlie  Mayor;  but  rallying  his  recollection  at 
a  look  from  his  patron,  he  rose  and  took  his  place  lower 
whistling,  however,  as  he  went,  a  sound  at  which  the 
company  stared,  as  at  a  freedom  iiighly  unbecoming. 
To  complete  his  indecorum,  he  seized  upon  a  pipe^ 
and  filling  it  from  a  large  tobacco-box,  was  soon  im- 
mersed in  a  cloud  of  his  own  raising,  from  which  a 
hand  shortly  after  emerged,  seized  on  the  black-jack 
of  ale,  withdrew  it  within  the  vapoury  sanctuary 
and,  after  a  potential  draught,  replaced  it  upon  the 
table,  its  owner  beginning  to  renew  the  cloud  which 
his  intermitted  exercise  of  the  tube  had  almost  al- 
lowed to  subside. 

Nobody  made  any  observ'ation  on  his  conduct,  out 
of  respect,  probably,  to  Colonel  Everard,  who  bit  his 
lip,  but  continued  silent;  aware  that  censure  might 
extract  some  escapade  more  unequivocally  character- 
istic of  a  cavalier,  from  his  refractory  companion.  As 
silence  seemed  awkward,  and  the  others  made  no 
advances  to  break  it,  beyond  the  ordinary  salutation. 
Colonel  Everard  at  length  oaid,  "I  presume,  gentle- 
inen,  that  you  are  somewhat  surprised  at  my  arrival 
iiere,  and  thus  intruding  myself  into  your  meeting?" 

"Why  the  dickens  should  we  he  surprised.  Colonel?" 
said  Desborough  ;  "  we  know  his  Excellency,  my  bro- 
iher-in-law  Noll's— I  mean  niy  Lord  Cromwell's  way, 
of  over-quartering  his  men  in  the  towns  he  marches 
throu^di.  Thou  hast  obtained  a  share  in  our  com- 
mission ?" 

"And  in  that,"  said  Bletson,  smiling  and  bowing, 
''the  Lord-General  has  given  us  the  most  acceptable 
colleague  that  could  have  been  added  to  our  number. 
iS'o  doubt  your  authority  for  joining  with  us  must  be 
Oiider  warrant  of  the  Council  of  Stale  ?" 

"  Of  that,  gentlemea  "  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  will  pre- 


sently advise  you." — He  took  out  his  warrant  accord- 
ingly, and  was  about  to  communicate  the  contents: 
but  observing  that  there  were  three  or  four  half-empty 
flasks  upon  the  table,  that  Desborough  looked  inorp 
stupid  than  usual,  and  that  the  philosopher's  eyes  were 
reeling  in  his  head,  notwithstanding  the  temperance 
of  Bletson's  usual  habits,  he  concluded  that  they  had 
been  fortifying  themselves  against  the  horrors  of  the 
haunted  mansion,  by  laying  in  a  store  of  what  is  callea 
Dutch  courage,  and  thirefore  prudently  resolved  to 
postpone  his  more  important  business  with  them  till 
the  cooler  hour  of  m()rn.'ig. — He,  therefore,  instead  of 
presenting  the  General's  warrant  superseding  their 
commission,  contented  himself  with  replying,— "My 
business  has,  of  course,  some  reference  to  your  pro- 
ceedings here.  But  here  is — excuse  my  curiosity— a 
reverend  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Holdenough,  "  who 
has  told  me  that  you  are  so  strangely  embarrassed 
here,  as  to  require  both  the  civil  and  spiritual  autho- 
ritv  to  enable  you  to  keep  possession  of  Woodstook." 

"Before  we  go  into  that  matter,"  said  Bletson 
blushing  up  to  the  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  his  o\vn 
fears,  so  manifestly  displayed,  yet  so  inconsistent  with 
his  principles,  "I  should  like  to  know  who  'his  othei 
stranger  is,  who  is  come  with  the  worthy  magistrate, 
and  the  no  less  worthy  Presbvterian  ?" 

" ]Meaning  me?"  said  Wildrake,  laying  his  pipe 
aside;  "Gadzooks,  the  time  hath  been  that  1  could 
have  answered  the  question  with  a  belter  title;  but  at 
present  I  am  only  his  honour's  poor  clerk,  or  secre- 
tary, whicliever  is  the  current  phrase." 

"Fore  George,  mv  lively  blade,  thou  art  a  frank 
fellow  of  thy  Tattle,"  said  Desborough.  "There  is 
my  secretary  Tomkins,  whom  men  sillily  enough  call 
Pibbet,  and  the  honourable  Lieutenant-General  Har- 
rison's secretarv,  Bibbet,  who  are  now  at  supper  be- 
low stairSj  that  durst  not  for  their  ears  speak  a  phrase 
above  their  breath  in  the  presenceof  their  betters,  un- 
less to  answer  a  question." 

"Yes,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  philosopher,  with 
his  quiet  smile,  glad,  apparently,  to  divert  the  conver- 
sation from  the  topic  of  last  night's  alarm,  and  recol- 
lections which  humbled  his  self-love  and  self-satis- 
faction,— "  yes ;  and  when  Master  Fibbet  and  Master 
Bibbet  do  speak,  their  affirmations  areas  much  in  a 
common  mould  of  mutual  attestation,  as  their  names 
would  accord  in  the  verses  of  a  poet.  If  Master  Fib- 
bet  happens  to  tell  a  fiction.  Master  Bibbet  swears  it 
as  truth.  If  Master  Bibbet  chances  to  have  gotten 
drunk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Master  Fibbet  swears 
he  is  sober.  I  have  called  rny  own  secretary  Gibbet, 
though  his  name  chances  to  be  only  Giheon,  a  worthy 
Israelite  at  your  service,  but  as  pure  a  youth  as  ever 
picked  a  lartib-bone  at  Paschal.  But  I  call  him  Gib- 
bet, merely  to  make  up  the  holy  trefail  with  another 
rhyme.  "This  squire  of  thine.  Colonel  Everard,  looks 
as  if  he  might  be  worthy  to  be  coupled  with  the  restof 
the  fraternity." 

"Not  I,  truly."  said  tlie  cavalier ;  "I'll  be  coupled 
with  no  Jew  that  was  evei  whelped,  and  no  Jewess 
neither." 

"  Scorn  not  for  that,  young  man,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher; "the  Jews  are,  in  point  of  religion,  the  elder 
brethren,  you  know." 

"The  Jews  older  than  the  Christians?"  said  Des- 
1  borough  ;  "'fore  George,  they  will  have  thee  betore 
I  the  General  Assembly,  Bletson,  if  thou  venturest  to 
]  say  so." 

j     Wildrake  laughed  without  ceremony  at  the  gross 
I  ignorance  of  Desborough,  and  was  joined  bv  a  snig- 
I  gling  response  from  behind    the  cupboard,  whicli, 
I  when  inquired  into,  proved  to   be  produced  by  the 
'  serving-men.    These  worthies,  timorous  as  their  bet- 
ters, -A-lien  they  were  supposed  to  have  left  the  room, 
had  only  withdrawn  to  their  present  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

"  How  now,  ye  rogues,"  said  Bletson,  angrily;  "do 
you  not  know  your  duty  better?" 

"We  heg  your  worthy  honour's  pardon,"  said  ona 
of  the  men,  but  we  dared  not  go  down  stairs  with- 
out a  light." 

"Alight,  j'e  cowardly  poltronsT'  said  the  philo- 
sopher; "  what— to  show  which  of  you  looks  palest 
when  a  rat  squeaks? — but  take  a  candlestick  and 
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begone,  you  cowai-dly  villains!  the  devils  yon  .are  so 
much  afrnid  ofnuist  be  but  paltry  kites,  if  they  hawk 
at  such  bats  as  you  are." 

The  servants,  without  replying,  took  up  fine  of  the 
candlesticks,  and  prepared  to  retreat.  Trusty  Tom- 
kins  ai  the  head  of  the  troop,  when  suddenly,  as  they 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  parlour,  which  had  been  left 
half  open,  it  was  shut  violently.  The  three  terrified 
domestics  tumbled  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
as  if  a  shot  had  been  discharged  in  their  face,  and  all 
who  were  at  the  table  started  to  tb.cir  feet. 

Colonel  Everard  was  incapable  of  a  moment's  fear, 
even  if  any  thing  frightful  had  been  seen;  but  he  re- 
mained stationary,  to  see  what  his  companions  would 
do,  and  to  get  at  the  bottom,  if  possible,  of  the  cause 
of  their  alarm  upon  an  occasion  so  trifling.  The  phi- 
losopher seemed  to  think  that  lie  was  the  person 
chiefly  concerned  to  show  manhood  on  the  occasion. 

He  walked  to  the  door  accordingly,  murmuring  at 
the  cowardice  of  the  servants  ;  but  at  such  a  snail's 

Eace,  that  it  seemed  he  would  most  willingly  have 
een  anticipated  by  any  one  whom  his  reproaches 
had  roused  to  exertion.  "Cowardly  blockheads!" 
he  said  at  last,  seizing  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door, 
but  without  turning  it  efTectually  round — "dare  you 
not  open  a  door  ?" — (still  fumbling  with  the  look) — 
"  dare  you  not  go  down  a  staircase  without  a  light  ? 
Here,  bring  me  the  candle,  you  cowardly  villains  ! — 
By  Heaven,  somethmg  sighs  on  the  outside  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  lot  go  the  handle  of  the  parlour 
door,  and  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  into  the  apart- 
ment, with  cheeks  as  pale  as  the  band  he  wore. 

"  I?eus  adjutor  meus !"  said  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  rising  frorn  his  soat.  "  Give  place,  sir," 
addressing  Bletson  ;  "it  would  seem  I  know  more  of 
this  matter  than  thou,  and  I  bless  Heaven  I  am  armed 
for  the  conflict." 

Bold  as  a  grenadier  about  to  mount  a  breach,  yet 
with  the  same  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  great  dan- 
ger to  be  encountered,  as  well  as  the  same  reliance  iii 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  worthy  man  stepped 
before  the  pjij'osophical  Bletson,  and  taking  a  liglit 
from  the  sconce  in  one  hand,  quietly  opened  the  door 
with  the  oUi.  r,  and  standing  in  the  threshold,  said, 
"  Here  is  nothing!" 

"  And  who  e.xpected  to  see  any  thing,"  said  Bletson, 
"e.xcepting  those  terr.fied  oafs,  v/ho  take  fright  at 
every  puif  of  wind  that  whistles  through  the  passages 
of  this  old  dungeon?" 

"Mark  you.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  one  of  the 
waiting-men  in  a  whisper  to  the  steward, — "  Sec 
how  boldly  the  minister  pressed  forward  before  all 
of  them  !  Ah  !  Master  Tomkins,  our  parson  is  the 
real  commissioned  officer  of  the  church — your  lay- 
preachers  are  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  club-men  and 
volunteers." 

"  Follow  me  these  who  list,"  said  Master  Hold- 
enough,  "  or  go  before  me  tiiose  who  choose,  I  will 
walk  through  the  habitable  places  of  this  house  before 
I  leave  it,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  Satan  hath 
really  mingled  himself  among  these  dreary  dens  of 
ancient  wickedness,  or  whether,  like  the  wicked  of 
whom  holy  David  speaketh,  we  are  afraid,  and  flee 
when  110  one  pursueth." 

Harrison,  who  had  heard  these  words,  .sprung  from 
nis  seat,  and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Were 
there  as  many  fiends  in  the  house,  as  there  are  hairs 
on  my  head,  upon  this  cause  I  will  charge  them  up 
lo  their  very  trenches !" 

So  saying,  he  brandished  his  weapon,  and  pressed 
to  the  head  of  the  column,  where  he  moved  side  by- 
side  with  the  minister.  The  Mayor  of  Woodstock 
next  joined  'he  body,  thinking  himself  safer  perhaps 
in  the  company  of  his  pastor  ;  anri  the  whole  train 
moved  forward  in  close  order,  accompanied  by  the 
servant'!  bearing  lights,  to  search  the  Lodge  for  some 
cause  of  that  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  seized. 

"Nay,  take  me  with  you,  my  friends,"  said  Colonel 
.  Everard,  v,-ho  had  looked  on  in  surprise,  and  was  now 
about  to  follow  the  party,  when  Bleison  laid  hold  on 
his  cloak,  and  begged  him  to  remain. 

"  You  see,  my  good  Colonel,"  he  said  affecting  a 
Courafe  which  his  shaking  voice  belied  '  here  are 
2H 


only  you  and  I,  and  honest  Desborough,  loft  behind 
in  garrison,  wliile  all  the  others  are  absi-nt  on  a  sally 
We  must  not  hazard  the  whole  troops  on  one  sortio'— 
that  were  unniihtary — Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"In  the  namo  (if  Heaven,  what  means  all  this'?" 
said  Everard.  "  I  heard  a  foolish  tale  about  apjian 
tiors  as  I  came  this  way,  and  now  1  find  you  all  half 
nv.id  with  fear,  and  cannot  get  a  word  of  sense  among 
so  many  of  you.  Fie,  Colonel  Desborough—  fie,  Mas- 
ter Bletson — try  to  compose  yourselves,  and  let  uia 
know,  in  Heaven's  name,  the  cause  of  all  this  disturb- 
ance. One  would  be  apt  to  think  your  brains  were 
turned." 

"  And  so  mine  well  may,"  said  Desborough  "  ay, 
and  overturned  too,  since  my  bed  last  night  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  I  was  placed  for  ten  minutes 
heels  uppermost,  and  head  downmost,  like  a  bullock 
going  to  be  shot." 

"  What  means  this  nonsense,  Master  Bletson  1— 
Desborough  must  have  had  the  nightmare." 

"  No,  faith.  Colonel,  the  goblins,  or  whatever  else 
they  were,  had  been  favourable  to  honest  Desbo 
rough,  for  they  reposed  the  whole  of  his  person  on 
that  part  of  his  body  which— Hark,  did  you  not  hear 
something  ?— is  the  central  point  of  gravity,  namely 
his  head  7" 

"  Did  you  see  any  thing  to  alarm  youl"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"Nothini,"  said  Bletson;  "but  we  heard  hellish 
noises,  as  all  our  people  did;  and  I,  believing  little  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions,  concluded  the  cavaliers  were 
taking  us  at  advantage;  so,  remembering  Rainsbo- 
rough's  fate,  I  e'en  jumped  the  window,  and  ran  to 
Woodstock,  to  call  the  soldiers  to  the  rescue  of  Har- 
rison and  Desborough." 

"  And  did  you  not  first  go  to  see  what  the  danger 
was  T' 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  forgot  that  I  laid  down 
my  commission  at  the  time  of  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. It  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  my 
duty  as  a  Parliament-man,  to  be  brawling  amidst  a 
set  of  ruffians,  without  any  military  authority.  iXo- 
when  the  Parliament  commanded  me  to  sheathe 
mv  sword.  Colonel,  1  have  too  much  veneration  lot 
their  authority,  to  be  found  again  with  it  drawn  in 
mv  hand." 

"But  the  Parliament,"  said  Desborough,  hastily, 
'did  not  command  you  to  use  your  heels  vyhen  your 
hands  could  have  saved  a  n.dn  from  choking.  Ods 
dickens!  you  might  have  stopped  when  you  saw  niv 
bed  canted  heels  uppermost,  and  me  half  stifled  in 
the  berlclothes— vou  might,  I  say,  have  stopped  and 
lent  a  hand  to  put  it  to  righ«s,  instead  of  jumping  out 
of  the  window,  like  a  new-shorn  sheep,  so  soon  as 
you  had  run  acros.s  my  room." 

"  Nay,  worshipful  Master  Desborough,"  said  Blet- 
son, winking  on  Everard,  to  show  that  he  wasplaym"; 
on  his  thickskulled  colleague,  "how  could  1  till  your 
particiilar  mode  of  reposin??— there  are  many  tastes— 
I  have  known  men  who  slept  by  choice  on  a  slope  or 
angle  of  forty-five."  .  ,.   ,       . 

"Yes,  but  did  ever  a  man  sleep  standing  on  his  head, 
except  by  miracle'?"  said  Desborough. 

"Now,  as  to  miracles"— said  the  philosopher,  con- 
fident in  the  presence  of  Everard,  besides  that  an  op- 
portunity of  scoffing  at  religion  really  in  some  degree- 
diverted  his  fear— 'I  leave'  these  out  of  the  question, 
seeing  that  the  evidence  on  such  subjects  seems  as 
little  ^qualified  to  carry  conviction,  as  a  horsehair  to- 
land  a  leviathan."  • ,  ,  , 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  noise  as  formidable, 
rang  through  the  Lodge  as  the  scofTerhad  ended,  whick 
struck  him  pale  and  motionless,  and  made  Desfiorougb 
throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  repeat  exclaniatioiL«i 
and  prayers  in  much  admired  confusion. 

"Thece  must  be  contrivance  here,"  exclaimed  Eve 
rard  ;  and  snatching  one  of  the  candles  from  a  sconcf , 
he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  little  heeding  the  en 
treaiies  of  the  phHo.sopher,  who,  in  the  extremity  ot 
his  distress,  conjured  him  by  the  Anumis  Mundi  ic 
remain  to  the  assistance  of  a  distressed  philosopher 
eiidnnuered  by  witches,  and  a  Parliament-man  as- 
^ni'Iteu  bv  rulfians.  As  for  Desborough,  he  -uly  gaped 
like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime ;  snd  doubtful  whethtir 
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to  follow  or  stop,  his  natural  indolence  prevailed,  and 
he  sal  siiU. 

When  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  Everard 
paused  a  moment  to  consider  which  was  the  best 
course  to  take.  He  lieard  the  voices  of  men  talking 
fast  and  loud,  like  people  who  wish  to  drown  their 
fears,  in  the  lower  story;  and  aware  that  nothing 
could  he  discovered  by  those  whose  inquiries  were 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  noisv,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed m  a  different  direction,  and  examine  the  second 
floor,  which  he  had  now  gained. 

He  had  known  every  corner,  both  of  the  inhabited 
and  uninhabited  part  of  the  mansion,  and  availed 
hnnself  of  the  candle  to  traverse  ivyo  or  three  intri- 
cate passages,  which  he  was  afraid  he  might  not 
remember  with  suificient  accuracy.  This  move- 
ment conveyed  him  to  a  sort  of  aeil-de-bceuf,  an 
octagon  vestibule,  or  small  hall,  from  which  various 
rooms  opened.  Amongst  these  doors,  Everard  se- 
lected that  which  led  to  a  very  long,  narrow,  and 
dilapidated  gallery,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI., 
and  which,  running  along  the  whole  south-west  side 
of  the  building,  communicated  at  different  points 
with  the  rest  of  the  mansion.  This  he  thought  was 
likely  to  be  the  post  occupied  by  those  who  proposed 
to  act  the  sprites  upon  the  occasion;  especially  as  its 
length  and  shape  gave  him  some  idea  that  it  was  a 
spot  where  the  bold  thunder  might  in  many  ways  be 
imitated. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  if  possible,  he 
placed  Ills  light  on  a  table  in  the  vestibule,  and  ap- 
phed  himself  to  open  the  door  into  the  gallery.  At 
this  point  he  found  himself  strongly  opposed,  either 
by  a  bolt  drawn,  or,  as  he  rather  conceived,  by  some- 
body from  witriin  resisting  his  attempt.  He  was 
induced  to  believe  the  latter,  becau.se  the  resistance 
Blackened  anri  was  renewed,  like  that  of  human 
fctrength,  instead  of  presenting  the  permanent  oppo- 
sition of  an  inanimate  obstacle.  Thougli  Everard 
was  a  strong  and  active  young  man,  he  exhausted 
his  strength  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  the  door; 
iind  having  paused  to  take  breath,  was  about  to  re- 
new his  efforts  with  foot  and  shoulder,  and  to  call 
at  the  same  time  for  assistance,  when  to  his  surprise, 
on  agam  attempting  tlie  door  more  gently,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  possible  wiiere  the  strength  of  the  op- 
posing obstacle  was  situated,  he  found  it  give  wav  to 
a.  very  slight  impulse,  some  impediment  fell  broken 
to  the  ground,  and  the  door  flew  wide  open.  The  gust 
of  wind,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door, 
blew  out  the  candle,  and  Everard  was  left  in  dark- 
ness, save  where  the  moonsliine,  which  the  long  side- 
row  of  latticed  windows  dimmed,  could  imperfectly 
force  its  way  into  the  gallery,  which  lay  in  ghostly 
length  before  him. 

The  melancholy  and  doubtful  twilight  was  increased 
by  a  quiintity  of  creeping  plants  on  the  outside,  which, 
since  all  had  been  neglected  in  these  ancient  halls, 
now  completely  overgio%vn,  had  in  some  instances 
greatly  diminished,  and  in  others  almost  quite  choked 
up,  the  space  of  the  lattices,  extending  between  ihe 
!  heavy  stone  shaft-work  which  divided  the  windows. 
•  both  I.Migthways  and  across.  On  the  other  side  there 
were  no  windows  at  all,  and  the  gallery  had  bein 
once  hung  round  with  paintmgs,  chiefly  portraits,  by 
which  that  side  of  the  apartment  had  been  adorned. 
Most  of  tiie  pictures  had  been  removed,  yet  the  empty 
frames  of  some,  and  the  tattered  remnants  of  others, 
were  still  visible  along  the  extent  of  the  waste  gallery  ; 
the  look  of  which  was  so  desolate,  and  it  appeared  so 
well  adapted  for  mischief,  supposing  there  were  ene- 
inies  near  him,  that  Everard  could  not  help  pausiii" 
U!  tlie  entrance,  and  recommending  himself  to  Goa, 
-ere,  ilrawin^  his  sword,  he  advance<i  into  the  apart- 
jnent.  treading  as  ligiitly  as  possible,  and  keeping  in 
the  shadjvv  as  tnuch  as  he  could. 

-Markham  Everard  was  by  no  means  siipersti:ious, 
tuit  he  had  the  usual  credulity  of  the  tima.<;  and 
I  hough  he  did  not  yield  easily  to  tales  of  supernatural 
\Isitations,  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  he  was 
n  the  very  situation,  where,  if  such  things  were  ever 
|>erinitted,  they  nngnt  be  expected  to  take  place, 
nliile  his  own  stealthy  and  ill-assured  pace,  his 
orawn  wenpon  and  extended  arms,  being  the  very 


attitude  and  action  of  doubt  and  ;Mispicion,  tciided 
to  increase  in  his  m  nd  the  glouni>  fcelmga  of  which 
they  are  the  usual  n'dications,  an, I  with  which  they 
are  constantly  associated.  Under  such  unpleasant 
impressions,  and  conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  ol 
something  unfriendly.  Colonel  Everard  haJ  already 
advanced  about  half  along  the  gallery,  when  he  heard 
some  one  sigh  very  near  him,  and  a  low  soft  voice 
pronounce  his  nama 

"Here  I  am,"  he  replied,  while  his  heart  beat  thick 
and  short.     "  Who  calls  on  ^larkham  Everard  V' 

Another  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Colonel.  ''  whoever  or  whatso- 
ever you  are,  and  tell  with  what  intent  and  purpose 
you  are  lurking  in  these  apartments!" 

"With  abetter  intent  than  yours,"  returned  the  soft 
voice. 

"  Than  mine !"  answered  Everard  in  great  surprise 
"  Who  are  you  that  dare  judge  of  my  intents  ?" 

"What,  or  who  are  you,  Markham  Everard,  who 
wander  by  moonlight  through  these  deserted  hallsot" 
royaltv,  where  none  should  be  but  those  who  mourn 
their  downfall,  or  are  sworn  to  averige  it  7" 

"It  is — and  yet  it  cannot  be,"  said  Everard;  "yel 
it  is,  and  must  be. — Alice  Lee,  the  devil  or  you  speaks. 
Answer  me,  I  conjure  you !  speak  openly — on  what 
dangerous  scheme  are  you  engaged  ?  where  is  your 
father?  why  are  you  herr?— wherefore  do  you  ran 
so  deadly  a  venture? — Speak,  I  conjure  you,  Alice 
Lee!" 

"  She  whom  you  call  on  is  at  the  distance  of  milea 
from  this  spot.  What  if  her  Genius  speaks  when 
she  is  absent  ? — what  if  the  soul  of  an  ancestress  of 
hers  and  yours  were  now  addressing  you?— whai 
if" 

"Xay,"  answered  Everard,  "but  what  if  the  dear- 
est of  human  beings  has  caught  a  touch  of  her  fa- 
ther's enthusiasm  ?— what  if  she  is  exposing  her  per- 
son to  danger,  her  reputation  to  scandal,  by  traversmg 
in  disguise  and  darkness  a  house  filleti  wiih  armed 
men  ?  Speak  to  ms,  my  fair  cousin,  in  your  own 
person.  I  am  furnished  with  powers  to  protect  my 
uncle.  Sir  Henry — to  protect  you  too,  dearest  Alice, 
even  against  the  consequences  of  this  visionary  anil 
wild  attempt.  Speak— 1  see  where  you  are,  and,  with 
all  my  respect,  I  cannot  submit  to  be  thus  prac'i.^ed 
upon.  Trust  me — trust  your  cousin  Markham  witii 
vour  hand,  and  believe  that  he  will  die  or  place  you;n 
honourable  safely." 

As  he  spoke,  he  exercised  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  pos- 
sible to  detect  where  the  speaker  stood  ;  and  li  seemed 
to  him,  that  about  three  yards  from  him  there  was  a 
shadowy  form,  cf  which  he  could  not  discern  even 
the  outline,  placed  as  it  was  within  the  deep  and  pro- 
longed shadow  thrown  by  a  space  of  wall  interven- 
ing betwixt  two  window.s,  upon  that  side  of  x\\e 
room  from  which  the  light  was  admitted.  He  en- 
deavoured to  calculate,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  di.s- 
tance  betwixt  himself  and  the  object  which  he  watch- 
ed, under  the  impression,  that  if,  by  even  using  a 
slight  degree  of  compulsion,  he  could  detach  his  be- 
loved Alice  from  the  confederacy  into  which  he  sup- 
posed her  father's  zeal  for  the  cause  of  royalty  had 
engaged  her,  he  would  be  rendering  them  both  the 
most  essential  favour.  He  could  not  indeed  but  con- 
clude, that  however  successfully  the  plot  which  ho 
conceived  to  be  in  igitation  had  proceeded  against 
the  timid  Bletson,  the  stupid  Desborough,  and  the 
crazy  Harrison,  there  was  little  doubt  that  at  length 
their  artifice  must  necessarily  bring  shame  and  dan- 
ger on  those  engaged  in  it. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  Everard's  affec- 
tion to  his  cousin,  although  of  the  most  respectful 
and  devoted  character,  partook  less  of  the  distant 
veneration  which  a  lover  of  those  days  entertained 
for  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped  with  humble  diifi- 
dence,  than  of  the  fond  and  familiar  feelings  which  a 
brother  entertains  towards  a  younger  sister,  whom  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  guide,  advise,  and  even  iri 
some  degree  to  control.  So  kindly  and  intimate  had 
been  their  intercourse,  that  he  had  little  more  hesiia 
lion  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  her  progress  in  the  dan 
gerous  course  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  engagori. 
even  at  the  risk  of  giving  her  momenieTy  offence 
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than  he  wo!;Id  liave  hnd  in  snatching  her  froni  a  tor- 
rent or  conflaiiration,  at  the  chance  of  hurtinj?  her  hv 
the  violence  ol  his  grasp.  All  this  passed  tiirougn 
Ills  mini.l  in  the  course  of  a  sini^le  minute;  and  he 
resolved  at  all  events  to  detain  her  on  the  spot,  and 
compel,  n"  possible,  an  explanation  from  her. 

"VS  uh  this  purpose,  Everard  aL;ain  conjured  his 
cousin,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  give  up  this  idle 
iind  dan;4eroiiS  mummery;  and  lending  an  accurate 
ear  to  her  answer,  endeavimred  from  the  sound  to 
calculate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  distance  between 
them. 

"I  am  not  she  for  whom  you  take  me,"  said  the 
voice;  "and  dearer  rejjaids  than  aught  connected 
with  her  life  or  death,  bid  nie  warn  you  to  keep  nloof, 
and  leave  this  place." 

"Not  till  I  have  convinced  you  of  your  childish 
folly,"  said  the  Colonel,  springing  forward,  ami  en- 
deavouring to  catch  hold  of  her  who  spoke  to  him. 
But  no  female  form  was  within  his  prasp.  On  the 
COJitrary,  he  was  met  by  a  shock  which  could  come 
from  no'  woman's  arm,  and  which  was  rude  enough 
to  stretch  him  on  his  back  on  the  floor.  At  the  same 
lime  he  felt  the  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat,  and  his 
hands  so  completely  mastered,  that  not  the  slightest 
defence  remained  to  him. 

"A  cry  for  assistance,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  but 
not  that  which  he  had  hitherto  heard,  "will  be  stifled 
in  your  blood! — No  harm  is  meant  you — be  wise,  and 
be  silent." 

The  fear  of  death,  which  F.verard  had  often  braved 
in  the  field  of  battle,  became  more  intense  as  he  felt 
himself  in  tlie  hands  of  unknown  assassins,  and  to- 
tally devoid  of  all  means  of  defiance.  The  sharp  point 
of  the  sword  pricked  his  bare  throat,  and  the  foot  of 
him  who  held  it  was  upon  his  breast.  He  felt  as  if  a 
single  thrust  w^ould  put  an  end  to  life,  and  all  the 
feverish  joys  and  sorrows  which  agitate  us  .so  strange- 
ly, and  from  which  we  are  yet  so  reluctant  to  part. 
Large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead 
-Ins  heart  throbbed,  as  if  it  would  burst  from  its 
confinement  in  the  bosom— he  experienced  the  agony 
which  fear  imposes  on  the  brave  man,  acute  in  pro- 
portion to  that  which  pain  inflicts  when  it  subdues  the 
robust  and  henlthv. 

"Cousin  Alice,"— he  attempted  to  speak,  and  the 
eword's  |joint  pressed  his  throat  yet  more  closely, 
— "Coiisin,  let  me  not  be  murdered  in  a  manner  so 
fearful !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  voice,  "  that  j'ou  speak  to 
one  who  Is  not  hero;  but  your  life  is  not  aimed  at, 
provided  you  swear  on  your  faith  as  a  Christian,  and 
your  honoiir  as  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  conceal 
what  has  happened,  whether  from  the  people  below, 
or  from  any  otiier  person.  On  this  condition  you  may 
rise;  and  if  you  seek  her,  you  will  find  Alice  Lee  at 
Joceline's  cottage  in  the  forest." 

"Since  I  niay  not  help  myself  otherwise,"  said 
Evcraid,  "I  swear,  as  I  have  a  sense  of  religion  and 
honour,  I  will  say  nothing  of  this  violence,  rior  make 
any  search  after  those  who  are  concerned  in  it." 

"  For  th.Tt  we  care  nothing,"  said  the  voice.  "Thou 
hast  an  example  iiow  well  ihoii  mayst  catch  mischief 
on  thy  own  part ;  but  we  are  in  case  to  defy  thee.  Rise 
and  begone !" 

The  fool,  the  sword's-point,  were  withdrawn,  and 
Kverard  was  about  to  start  up  hastily,  when  the 
vojce,  in  the  same  sofiness  of  tone  which  distin- 
guished it  at  first,  said,  "No  hasie — cold  and  bare 
steel  is  yet  around  thee.  Now — now — now — |the 
words  dying  away  as  at  a  distance] — thou  art  free. 
Be  secret  and  be  safs." 

Ularkham  Everard  arose,  and,  in  rising,  embar- 
rassed bis  feet  with  his  own  sword,  which  lie  bad 
dropped  wheii  springing  forward,  as  he  suppos 'd,  to 
lay  hoM  fif  his  fair  cousin.  He  snatched  it  np  in 
haste,  and  as  his  hand  ebisped  the  hilt,  his  courage, 
whicli  had  given  way  under  the  apprehension  of  in- 
Btani  death,  began  to  return;  he  considered,  with 
elinost  bis  usual  composure,  what  was  to  be  done 
.next.  Deeply  affronted  at  the  di.egrace  whi'-h  he  bad 
Biistnined,  fie  questioned  for  an  i-isiant  whether  he 
ougfit  to  keep  bis  extorted  promise,  or  should  not 
rather  suminoii  assistance,  and  make  haste  to  disco- 


ver and  seize  those  who  had  been  recently  engaged 
in  such  violence  orv  his  person.  Hut  these  persons, 
be  they  who  they  would,  had  had  his  life  in  their 
power— he  had  pledged  bis  word  in  ransom  of  it— and 
what  was  more,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  his  bi  loved  Alice  was  a  confidant,  at  least, 
if  not  an  actor,  in  the  c(jnfederacy  which  had  thua 
liaffled  him.  This  prepossessicin  determined  his  con- 
duct; for,  though  angry  at  suj)[iosing  she  must  have 
been  accessory  to  his  per.'^onal  ill-treatment,  he  could 
not  in  any  event  think  of  an  instant  search  through 
the  mansioli,  which  might  have  coiiinromised  her 
safety,  or  that  of  his  uncle.  "  Hut  I  will  to  the  hut," 
be  said — "I  will  instantly  to  the  hut,  ascertain  her 
share  in  this  wild  and  dangerous  confederacy,  and 
snatch  her  from  ruin,  if  it  be  possible." 

As,  under  the  influence  of  the  resolution  which  he 
bad  formed,  Everard  groped  bis  way  through  the  gal- 
lerv,  and  regained  the  vestibule,  he  heard  his  name 
called  bv  the  well-known  voice  ofWildrake.  "What 
—ho! — holla  !—Colon<l  Everard— Mark  Everard— it 
is  dark  as  the  devil's  mouth — .«peak— where  are  you? 
— The  witches  are  keeping  their  hellish  sabbath liere, 
as  I  think.- Where  are  you?" 

"Here,  here!"  answered  Everard.  "Cease  your 
bawling.    Turn  to  the  left,  and  you  will  meet  me." 

Guided  by  his  voice,  Wildrake  foon  fjppeared,  v.ith 
a  light  in  one  liand,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  the 
other.  "Where  have  you  been?"  he  said — "what  has 
detained  you  ?— Here  are  Bletson  and  the  brute  Des- 
borough  terrified  out  of  their  livi-s,  and  Harrison  rav- 
ing mad,  because  the  devil  will  not  be  civil  enough  to 
rise  to  fight  him  in  single  duello." 

"  Saw  or  heard  you  nothing  as  you  came  along?" 
said  Everard. 

"Nothing,"  said  his  friend,  "excepting  that  when 
I  first  entered  this  cursed  ruinoijs  labyrinth,  the  light 
was  struck  out  of  my  hand,  as  if  by  a  switch,  which 
obliged  me  to  return  for  another." 

"I  must  come  by  a  horse  in.sianily,  Wildrake,  and 
another  for  thyself,  if  it  be  possible." 

"  Wc  can  take  two  of  those  belonging  to  the  troop- 
ers," answered  Wildrake.  "But  for  what  puriJose 
should  we  run  away,  like  rats,  at  this  time  in  the  eve- 
ning?— Is  the  house  falling?" 

"I  cannot  answer  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  pushing 
forward  into  a  room  where  there  were  some  remains 
of  furniture. 

Here  the  cavalier  took  a  more  strict  view  of  his  per- 
son, and  exclaimed  in  wonder,  "What  the  devil  have 
you  been  fighting'  with,  Markham,  that  has  bedizened 
you  after  this  sorry  fashion  ?" 

"Fighting!"  ixclaimed  Everard. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  trusty  attendant,  "1  say  fight- 
ing.   Look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror." 

He  did,  and  saw  he  was  covered  with  dusi  and 
blood.  The  latter  proceeded  from  a  scratch  which  he 
had  received  in  the  throat,  as  he  stnicrL'led  to  extricate 
himseli'.  With  unaflected  alarm,  Wildiake  undid  iii3 
friend's  collar,  and  with  eager  haste  proceeded  tocxa- 
mine  the  wound,  bis  hands  trembling,  and  his  e\-e3 
i'lisieniiig  with  apprehension  for  his  benefactor's  hfe. 
When,  in  sf'ite  of  Everarcl's  opposition,  he  had  exa- 
mined the  hurl,  and  found  it  trifling,  he  resumed  the 
natural  w  Idness  of  bis  character,  perhai^s  the  more 
repdi'y  that  he  had  felt  shame  in  departing  from  it, 
into  one  which  expressed  more  of  feeling  ihan  lie 
would  betiiougtii  to  possess. 

"If  th.nt  be  the  devil's  work,  Mark,"  said  he,  "the 
foul  fiend's  clavvs  are  not  niuh  so  formidab'e  as  they 
are  represented  ;  but  no  one  shall  .=ay  that  your  bloofl 
has  been  shed  unreveiiged,  while  Roger  Wildrake  was 
.'  y  your  side.  Wliere  left  you  this  same  imp  ?  I  will 
back  to  the  fiehl  of  fiu'lit,  confront  him  with  my  ra- 
pier, and  were  his  nails  ten-penny  nans,  ami  bis  teeth 
as  long  as  those  of  a  iiarrow,  he  shall  render  me  rea- 
son for  the  injury  be  lias  done  yon." 

"IMadness— maflnes"!"  exclaimed  Everard;  "Iha.l 
this  trifling  hurt  by  a  fall— a  basin  and  towel  will 
wipe  it  away.  Mt  an  while,  if  you  will  ever  do  mo 
k  ndness,  get  the  trortn-horses— command  them  for 
the  service  of  the  pi  blic.  in  the  name  of  his  Exot  1- 
lency  the  General.  I  will  but  wash,  and  ioin  you  in 
an  instant  before  the  gate  " 
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"  Well,  T  i\  ill  serve  you,  Everard,  as  a  mute  serves 
the  Grand  Si^nior,  without  kn(^ving  why  or  where- 
fore. B  it  will  you  go  without  seeing  these  people 
below  ?" 

"  Without  seeing  anyone,"  said  Everard ;  "lose  no 
time,  for  God's  sake." 

He  found  out  the  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
demanded  the  horses  in  a  tone  of  authority,  to  which 
the  corporal  yielded  undisputed  ohedience,  as  one 
Vv'ell  aware  of  Colonel  Everard's  military  rank  and 
consequence.  So  all  was  in  a  minute  or  two  ready 
for  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER    XIII, 

She  kneerd,  and  saintlike 

Cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 

King  Henri/  VIII. 

CoLON-EL  Everaed's  dcparttire  at  the  late  hour,  for 
BO  it  was  then  thought,  of  seven  in  the  evening,  ex- 
cited much  speculation.  There  was  a  gathering  of 
menials  and  dependants  in  the  outer  chamber,  or  hall, 
for  no  one  doubted  that  his  sudden  departure  was 
owing  to  his  having,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  seen  some- 
thing," and  all  desired  to  know  how  a  man  of  such 
acknowledged  courage  as  Everard,  looked  under  the 
awe  of  a  recent  apparition.  But  he  gave  them  no 
time  to  make  comments;  for,  striding  through  the 
liall  wrapt  in  his  riding  suit,  he  threw  himself  on  horse- 
Lack,  and  rode  furiously  tiirough  the  Chase,  towards 
the  hut  of  the  keeper  Jolifie. 

It  was  the  disposition  of  Markham  Everard  to  be 
Jict,  keen,  earr.est,  impatient,  and  decisiye  to  a  degree 
of  precipitation.  The  acquired  habits  which  education 
had  taught,  and  which  the  strong  moral  and  religious 
discipline  of  his  sect  had  greatlv  strengthened,  were 
Buch  as  to  enable  him  to  conceal,  as  well  as  to  check, 
this  constitutional  violence,  and  to  place  him  upon  his 
g;uard  against  indulging  it.  But  when  in  the  high 
tide  of  violent  excitation,  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
the  young  soldier's  temper  was  sometimes  apt  to  over- 
come these  artificial  obstacles,  and  then,  like  a  torrent 
foaming  over  a  wear,  it  became  more  furious,  as  if  in 
revenge  for  the  constrained  calm  which  it  had  been  for 
Bome  time  obliged  to  assume.  In  these  instances  lie 
was  accustomed  to  see  only  that  point  to  which  his 
thoughts  were  bent,  and  to  move  straight  towards  it, 
whetner  a  moral  object,  or  the  storming  of  a  breach, 
without  either  calculating,  or  even  appearing  to  see, 
the  difficulties  which  were  before  him. 

At  present,  his  ruling  and  impelling  motive  was  to 
detach  his  beloved  cousin,  if  possible,  from  the  dan- 
iierous  and  discreditable  machinations  in  which  he 
Buspected  her  to  have  engaged,  or,  on  the  other  hand. 
to  discover  that  she  really  had  no  concern  with  these 
stratagems.  He  should  know  how  to  judge  of  that 
in  some  measure,  he  thought,  bv  finding  her  present 
or  absent  at  the  hut,  towards  which  he  was  novv  gal- 
loping. He  had  read,  indeed,  in  some  ballad  or  min- 
strel's tale,  of  a  singular  deception  practised  on  a 
Jealous  old  man,  by  means  of  a  subterran.-^an  com- 
munication between  his  house  and  that  of  a  neigiibour, 
which  the  lady  in  question  made  use  of  to  present 
herself  in  the  two  places  alternately,  with  such  speed, 
and  so  much  address,  that,  after  repeated  experiments, 
tlie  dotard  was  deceived  into  the  opinion,  that  his 
wife,  and  the  lady  who  was  so  very  like  her,  and  to 
whom  his  neighbour  paid  so  much  attention,  were 
tvv'o  diflfjrent  persons.  But  in  the  present  case  there 
was  no  room  for  such  a  deceptiim  ;  the  distance  was 
too  great,  and  as  he  took  by  much  the  nearest  way 
I'rom  t!ie  castle,  and  rode  full  speed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, he  knew,  for  his  cousin,  who  was  a  timorous 
horsewoman  even  by  daylight,  to  have  got  home  before 
him. 

Her  father  might  indeed  be  displeased  at  his  inter- 
'erence;  but  what  title  had  he  to  be  so?— Was  not 
Alice  Lee  th.-  near  relation  of  his  blood,  the  dearest 
obje^^tof  his  heart,  and  would  he  now  abstain  from  an 
etlbrt  to  save  her  from  the  con.sequencesof  a  sillyand 
wild  cons!.iiracy,  because  the  old  knight's  spleen  might 
he  awakened  by  Everard's  making  hi.s  appearance  at 
their  present  dwelling  contrary  to  his  commands  7 
i\'o    He  would  endure  the  old  man's  harsh  language, 


as  lie  endured  the  blast  of  the  autumn  wind,  which 
was  howling  around  him,  and  swinging  the  crashing 
branches  of  the  trees  under  which  he  passed,  but 
could  not  oppose,  or  even  retard,  his  journey. 

If  he  founa  not  Alice,  as  he  had  reason  to  be'ieve 
she  would  be  abse.it,  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  himself  #!8 
would  explain  what  ne  had  witnessed.  However  she 
might  have  become  accessory  to  the  jugglinj'  tricks 
performed  at  Woodstock,  he  could  not  but  think  it 
was  without  her  taiher's  knowledge,  so  severe  a  judge 
was  the  old  knight  of  female  propriety,  and  so  strict  an 
assertor  of  female  necorum.  He  would  take  ihesame 
opportunity,  ne  tnoaght,  of  stating  to  him  the  well- 
grounded  hopes  he  entertained,  that  his  dwelling  at 
the  Lodge  might  be  prolonged,  and  the  sequestrators 
removed  from  the  royal  mansion  and  domains,  by 
other  means  than  those  of  the  absurd  species  of  in- 
timidation which  seemed  to  be  resorted  to  to  scare 
them  from  thence. 

All  this  seemed  to  be  so  much  within  the  line  of  his 
duty  as  a  relative,  that  it  was  not  until  he  halted  at 
the  door  of  the  ranger's  hut,  and  ihrew  his  bridle  into 
Wildrake's  hand,  that  Everard  recollected  the  fiery, 
high,  and  unbending  character  of  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  felt,  even  when  his  fingers  were  on  the  latch  a 
reluctance  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  presence  of  the 
irritable  old  knight. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Bevis,  who 
had  already  bayed  more  than  once  from  within  the 
Lodge,  was  growing  impatient,  and  Everard  had  but 
just  time  to  bid  Wildrake  hold  the  horses  until  he 
should  Send  Joceline  to  his  assistance,  wiicnold  Joan 
unpinned  the  door,  to  demand  who  was  without  at 
that  time  of  the  night.  To  have  attempted  any  thing 
like  an  explanation  with  piwrdame  Joan,  would  have 
been  quite  hopeless;  the  Colonel,  therefore,  put  hei 
gently  aside,  and  shaking  himself  loose  from  the  hold 
she  had  laid  on  his  cloak,  entered  the  kitchen  of  Joee- 
line's  dwelling.  Beyis,  who  had  advanced  to  .support 
Joan  in  her  opposition,  humbled  his  lion-port,  with 
that  wonderful  instinct  which  makes  his  race  re- 
member so  long  those  with  whom  they  have  been 
familiar,  and  acknowledged  his  master's  relative,  be 
doing  homasein  his  fashion,  with  his  head  and  tagl. 

Colonel  Everard,  more  uncertain  in  his  purpose 
every  moment  as  the  necessity  of  its  execution  drew 
near,  stole  over  the  floor  like  one  who  treads  in  a 
sick  chamber,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  interior 
apartment  with  a  slow  and  trembling  hand,  aa 
he  would  have  vyithdrawn  the  curtains  of  a  dving 
friend,  he  saw,  within,  the  scene  which  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  sat  iii  a  -wicker  arm-chair  by  the 
fire.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  his  limbs  ex- 
tended on  a  stool,  as  if  he  were  suHering  from  gout 
or  indisposition.  His  long  white  beard  flowinj?  over 
the  dark-coloured  garment,  gave  him  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hermit  than  of  an  aged  soldier  or  man 
of  quality ;  and  that  character  was  increased  by  the 
deep  and  devout  attention  with  which  he  listened 
to  a  respectable  old  man,  whose  dilapidated  dress 
showed  still  something  of  the  clerical  habit,  and  who, 
with  a  low,  but  full  and  deep  voice,  was  reading  the 
Evening  Serv-ice  according  to  the  Church  of  EiigiancL 
.Alice  Lee  kneeled  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  and  made 
the  responses  with  a  voice  that  might  have  suited  the 
choir  of  anaels,  and  a  motlest  and  serious  devotion, 
which  suited  the  melody  of  her  tone.  The  face  of  vhe 
officiating  clergyman  would  have  been  good-looking, 
had  it  not  been  disfigured  with  a  black  patch  which 
covered  the  left  eye  and  a  part  of  his  face,  and  had 
not  the  features  which  were  visible  been  marked  with 
the  traces  of  care  and  suHering. 

When  Colonel  Everard  entered,  the  clergyman 
raised  his  finger,  as  cautioning  him  to  forbear  dis- 
turbing the  divine  service  of  the  evening,  and  pointed 
to  a  seat ;  to  which,  struck  deeply  with  the  scene  h«s 
had  witnessed,  the  intruder  stole  with  as  light  a  step 
as  possible,  and  knelt  devoutly  down  as  one  of  thfl 
littjj  congregation. 

Everard  had  been  bred  by  his  father  what  was 
called  a  Puritan;  a  member  of  a  sect  who,  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  word,  were  persons  that  did 
not  except  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ol 
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EnglanJ.  or  even  in  all  respec's  .igainst  its  hierarchy, 
but  chief.y  di?sented  from  it  on  tjie  subject  of  certain 
i;ereiiioiiies,  habits,  and  Ibniis  of  ritual,  which  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Laud, 
with  ill-timed  tenacity.  But  even  if,  from  the  habits 
of  his  father's  house.  Everard's  opinions  had  been 
diametrically  opposeci  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Church,  he  must  have  been  reconciled  to  them  by  the 
tcgulariiy  with  \yhich  the  service  was  performed  in 
his  uncle's  family  at  Woodstock,  who,  during  the 
blossom  of  his  fortunes,  generally  had  a  chaplain  re- 
siding ni  the  Lodge  for  that  special  purpose. 

Yet  deep  as  was  the  habitual  veneration  with 
which  lie  heard  the  impressive  service  of  the  Church, 
Everard's  eyes  could  not  help  straying  towards  Alice, 
and  his  thoughts  wandering  to  the  purpose  of  his 
rrcscncc  there.  She  seemed  to  have  recognised  him 
at  once,  for  there  was  a  deeper  glow  than  usual  upon 
her  check,  her  fingers  trembled  as  they  turned  the 
leaves  of  her  prayerbook,  and  her  voice,  lately  as  firm 
as  it  was  melodious,  faltered  when  she  repeated  the 
responses.  It  appeared  to  Everard,  as  far  as  he  could 
collect  by  the  stolen  glances  which  he  directed 
towards  her,  that  the  character  of  her  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  her  outward  appearance,  had  changea  with  her 
fortunes. 

The  beautiful  and  high-born  young  lady  had  now- 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  brown  stuff 
dress  of  an  ordinary  village  maiden;  but  what  she 
had  lost  in  gayety  of  appearace,  she  had  gained  as  it 
Beeined  m  dignity.  Her  beautiful  light-brown  tresses, 
now  folded  around  her  head,  and  only  curled  where 
nature  had  so  arranged  them,  gave  her  an  air  of 
simplicity,  which  did  not  e.xist  when  her  headdress 
showed  the  skill  of  a  curious  tire- woman.  A  light 
joyous  air,  with  something  of  a  humorous  expression 
which  seemed  to  bw*. looking  for  amusement,  had 
vanished  before  the  touch  of  affliction,  and  a  cairn 
melancholy  supplied  its  place,  which  seemed  on  thi; 
^vatch  to  administer  comfort  to  others.  Perhaps  the 
former  arch,  though  innocent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, was  uppermost  in  her  lover's  recollecti<jn, 
when  he  concluded  that  Alice  had  acted  a  part  in  the 
disturbances  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Lodge. 
It  is  certain,  that  when  he  now  looked  upon  her,  it 
vvas  with  shame  for  having  nourished  such  a  suspi- 
cion, and  the  resolution  to  believe  rather  that  the 
devii  had  imitated  her  voice,  than  that  a  creature, 
who  seemed  so  much  above  the  feelings  of  this 
world,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  purity  of  the  next, 
chould  have  had  the  indelicacy  to  mingle  in  such 
nianiBuvres  as  he  himself  and  others  had  ^>een  sub- 
jected to. 

Tliese  thoughts  shot  through  his  mind,  in  spite  of 
.he  impropriety  of  indulging  them  at  such  a  moment. 
The  service  now  approached  the  close;  and  a  good 
Jeal  to  Colonel  Everard's  surprise  as  well  as  con- 
fusion, the  officiating  priest,  in  firm  and  audible  tone, 
and  with  every  attribute  of  dignity,  prayed  to  the 
Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve  "  Our  Sovereign 
Lord,  King  Charles,  the  lawful  and  undoubted  King 
of  these  realms."  The  petition  (in  those  days  most 
dangerous)  was  pronounced  with  a  full,  raised,  and 
distinct  articulation,  as  if  the  priest  challenged  all 
who  heard  him  to  dissent  if  they  dared.  If  the  re- 
publican officer  did  not  assent  to  the  petitjon,  he 
thought  at  least  it  was  no  time  to  protest  against  it. 

The  service  was  concluded  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  little  congregation  arose.  It  now  included 
Wildrake,  who  had  entered  during  the  latter  prayer, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  speak,  running  up  to 
the  priest,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  most  heartily, 
fiwearing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  truly  rejoiced  to 
see  him.  The  good  clergyman  returned  the  pressure 
with  a  smile,  observing  he  should  have  believed  his 
asseveration  without  an  oath.  In  the  mean  while. 
Colonel  Everard,  approaching  his  uncle's  seat,  made 
a  deep  inclination  of  respect,  first  to  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  tlijn  to  Alice,  whose  colour  now  spread  from  her 
clietk  to  her  brow  and  bosom. 

"I  have  to  crave  your  excuse,"  said  the  Colonel 
with  hesitation,  "for  having  chosen  for  my  visit, 
which  I  dare  not  hope  would  be  very  agreeable  at  any 
time,  ^  Season  most  peculiarly  unsuitable." 


"  So  far  from  it,  nephew,"  answered  Sir  Kenry, 
with  much  more  mildruss  of  manner  than  Everard 
had  dared  to  expect,  "  that  your  visits  at  other  times 
would  be  much  more  welcome,  had  we  the  fortune  to 
see  you  often  at  our  hours  of  worship." 

"I  hope  the  time  will  soon  coine,  sir,  when  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  sects  and  denominations,"  replied 
Everard,  "will  be  free  in  conscience  to  worship  ni 
common  the  great  t'ather^  whom  they  all  after  ilieir 
manner  call  by  that  affectionate  name." 

"I  hope  so  too,  nephew,"  said  the  old  man  in  tha 
same  unaltered  tone;  "and  we  will  not  at  present  dis- 
pute, whether  you  would  have  the  Church  of  England 
coalesce  with  the  Conventicle,  or  the  Conventicle 
conform  to  the  Church.  It  was,  I  ween,  not  to  settle 
jarring  creeds,  that  you  have  honoured  our  poor  dwell- 
ing, where,  to  say  the  truth,  we  dared  scarce  have 
expected  to  see  you  again,  so  coarse  was  our  last 
welcome." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  believe,"  said  Colonel  Eve- 
rard, hesitating,  "that — that — in  short  my  presence 
was  not  now  so  unwelcome  here  as  on  that  occasion." 

"Nephew,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "I  will  be  frank  with 
you.  When  you  were  last  here,  I  thought  you  had 
stolen  from  me  a  precious  pearl,  which  at  one  time  it 
would  have  been  my  pride  and  happiness  to  have  be- 
stowed on  you ;  but  which,  being  such  as  you  have 
been  of  late,  I  would  bury  in  the  depths  of  the  eartii 
rather  than  give  to  your  keeping.  Tliis  somewhat 
chafed,  as  honest  Will  says,  '  the  rash  humour  which 
my  mother  gave  me.'  I  thought  I  was  robbed,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  the  robber  before  me.  I  am  mistaken 
— I  am  not  robbed;  and  the  attempt  without  the  deed 
I  can  pardon." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  seek  offence  in  your  woids, 
sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "when  their  general  pur- 
port sounds  kind  ;  but  I  can  protest  before  Heaven, 
that  my  views  and  wishes  towards  you  and  your  fa- 
mily are  as  void  of  selfish  hopes  and  selfish  ends,  a3 
they  are  fraught  with  love  to  you  and  to  yours." 

Let  us  hear  them,  man  ;  we  ar°  not  much  accus- 
torned  to  good  wishes  i)  .'W-a-day»  and  their  very 
rarity  will  make  them  welcome." 

"I  would  willingly.  Sir  Henr\',  sincp  you  might  not 
choose  me  to  give  you  a  mo.  affectionate  name,  con- 
vert those  wishes  into  somei./ing  effectual  for  vour 
comfort.  Your  fate,  as  the  world  now  stands,  is  Lad. 
and,  I  fear,  like  to  be  worse." 

"Worse  than  I  expect  it  cannot  be.  Nephew,  I  do 
not  shrink  before  my  changes  of  fortune.  I  shall 
wear  coarser  clothes.— I  shall  feed  on  more  ordinary 
food, — men  will  not  doff  their  cap  to  me  as  they  wer<? 
wont,  when  I  was  the  great  and  the  wealthy.  What 
of  that?  Old  Harry  Lee  loved  his  honour  belter  than 
his  title,  his  faith  better  than  his  land  and  lordship,, 
Have  I  not  seen  the  30th  of  January?  I  am  neithci 
philomath  nor  astrologer  ;  but  old  Will  teaches  me- 
that  when  green  leaves  fall  winter  is  at  hand,  and  tha; 
darkness  will  come  when  the  sun  sets." 

"Pithink  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "if, 
with  jut  any  submission  asked,  any  oath  taken,  any 
engagement  imposed,  express  or  tacit,  excer'ting  thai 
yo  i  are  not  to  excite  disturbances  in  the  public  peace 
you  can  be  restored  to  your  reside;nce  in  the  Lodge, 
and  your  usual  fortunes  and  perquisites  there — I  have 
great  reason  to  hope  this  may  be  permitted,  if  not  ex- 
pressly, at  least  on  sufferance." 

"Yes,  I  understand  you.  I  am  to  be  treated  lik'i 
the  royal  coin,  marked  with  the  ensign  of  the  Runip 
to  make  it  pass  current,  although  I  am  too  old  to  have 
the  royal  insignia  grinded  off' from  me.  Kinsman,  I 
will  have  none  of  this.  I  have  lived  at  the  lodge  too 
long ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  had  left  it  ia  scorn  long 
since,  but  for  the  orders  of  one  whom  I  may  yet  live 
to  do  service  to.  I  will  take  nothing  from  the  usurpers, 
be  their  name  Rump  or  Cromwell— bo  they  one  devJ 
cr  legion— I  will  not  take  from  them  an  old  cap  u: 
cover  my  gray  hairs — a  cast  cloak  to  protect  mv  frail 
limbs  from  the  cold.  They  shall  not  say  they  have, 
iiy  their  unwilling  bounty,  made  Abraham  rich— I  w:il 
live,  as  I  will  die,  the  Loyal  Lee." 

"  May  I  hope  you  will  think  of  it,  sir ;  and  tha*  you 
will,  perhaps,  considering  what  slight  submiss;  jr  !» 
asked,  give  mc  a  better  answer  V 
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"  Sir,  if  I  retract  iny  opinion,  which  i?  not  my  wont, 
you  shall  hi'arof  it.— And  now,  cousin,  have  you  more 
to  say  ?  We  keep  that  worthy  clergyman  in  the  outer 
room." 

"Something  I  had  to  say— something  touching  my 
cousin  Alice,*^  said  Everard,  with  embarrassment; 
*  but  I  fear  that  the  prejudices  of  both  are  so  strong 
against  me" 

"  Sir,  I  dare  turn  my  daughter  loose  to  you — I  will 

fo  join  the  good  doctor  in  dame  Joan's  apartment, 
am  not  unwilling  that  vou  should  know  that  the 
girl  hnih,  in  all  reasonable  sort,  the  e.\ercise  of  her 
free  will," 

Hp  withdrew  and  left  the  cousins  together. 

Colonel  Everard  advanced  to  Alice,  and  was  about 
to  take  her  hand.  She  drew  back,  took  the  seat 
which  her  father  had  occupied,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  one  at  some  distance. 

"Are  we  then  so  much  estranged,  my  dearest 
Alice?"  he  said. 

"  ^Ve  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  she  replied.  "  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  ask  the  cause  of  your  visit  here 
at  so  late  an  hour." 

"  Vou  heard,"  said  Everard,  "  what  I  stated  to  your 
father  ?" 

"I  (lid;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  only  part  of 
your  errand — something  there  seemed  to  be  which 
applied  particularly  to  me." 

"It  was  a  fancy — a  strange  mistake,"  answered 
Everard.  "3Iay  I  ask  if  you  have  been  abroad  this 
evening?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  small  tempt- 
E^on  to  wander  from  my  present  home,  poor  as  it 
is;  <ind  whilst  here,  I  have  important  duties  to  dis- 
charge. But  why  does  Colonel  Everard  ask  so  strange 
a  question  ?" 

'  Tell  me  in  turn,  why  your  cousin  INIarkham 
has  lost  the  name  of  friendship  and  kindred,  and 
even  of  some  nearer  feeling,  and  then  I  will  answer 
you,  Alice." 

"  It  is  soon  answered,"  she  said.  "  When  you  drew 
your  swotd  against  my  father's  cause— almost  against 
his  person— I  studied,  more  than  I  should  havedone, 
to  find  excuse  for  you.  I  knew,  that  is,  I  ihonght  I 
knew,  your  high  feelings  of  public  duty— I  knew  the 
opinions  in  which  you  had  been  bred  up;  and  I  said,  I 
will  not  even  for  this,  cast  him  ofi— he  opposes  his 
King  because  he  is  loyal  to  his  country.  Vou  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  great  and  concluding  tragedy 
of  the  3nth  of  .January ;  and  it  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion,  that  3Iarkham  Everard  might  be  misled,  but 
could  not  be  base  or  selfish." 

''And  what  has  changed  your  opinion,  Alice?  or 
who  dare,"  said  Everard,  reddening,  "  attach  such 
eljithets  to  the  name  of  Markham  Everard  ?" 

"  I  am  no  subject,"  she  sa'd,  "  for  e.xercising  your 
valour  Colonel  Everard,  nor  do  I  mean  to  offend. 
But  you  will  find  enough  of  others  who  will  avow, 
that  Colonel  Everard  is  truckling  to  the  us'irper 
Croinwell,  and  that  all  his  fair  pretexts  of  for- 
warding his  country's  liberties,  are  but  a  screen  for 
driving  a  bargain  with  the  successful  encroach  r, 
and  obtaining  the  best  terms  he  can  for  himself  aii  1 
his  family." 

"  For  myself— Never  !" 

"Hut  for  your  family  you  have— Yes,  I  am  well 
assured  that  you  have  pointed  out  to  the  military 
tyrant,  the  way  in  which  ne  and  his  satraps  mav  mas- 
ter the  government.  Do  you  think  my  father  or  I 
would  accept  an  asylum  purchased  at  the  price  of 
England's  liberty,  and  your  honour  ?" 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Alice,  what  is  this  7  You 
siccuse  me  of  pursuing  the  very  course  which  so  lately 
had  your  approbation !" 

"  When  you  spoke  with  authority  of  your  father, 
and  recommended  our  submission  to  the  existing 
government,  such  as  it  was,  I  own  I  thought— that 
my  father's  ?ray  head  might,  without  dishonour, 
have  remained  uiider  the  rool  where  it  had  so  long 
!»«en  sheltered.  But  did  your  father  sanction  vour 
becoming  the  adviser  of  yonder  ambitious  soldier 
lo  a  new  course  of  innovation,  and  his  abettor  in 
the  csiabiishment  of  a  new  species  of  tyranny  ?— 
It  is  one  thing  lo  submit  to  oppression,  another  to 


be  the   agent  of  tjTants-  And   O,  Markham— thai) 
bloodhound !" 

"How!  bloodhound? — what  mean  you? — I  own 
it  is  true  1  could  see  with  content  the  wounds  of  this 
bleeding  country  .stanched,  even  at  the  expense  ol 
beholding  Cromwell,  after  his  matchless  rise,  take  a 
yet  further  step  to  power— but  to  be  his  bloodhound! 
What  is  your  meaning  ?" 

"It  is  false,  then? — Ah,  I  thought  I  could  swear  it 
had  been  false !" 

"What,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  it  you  ask?" 

"It  is  false  that  you  are  engaged  to  betray  the  youns 
King  of  Scotland  ?" 

"Betray  him!  /  betray  him,  or  any  fugitive?  Ne-' 
ver!  I  would  he  were  well  out  of  England — I  would 
lend  him  my  aid  to  escape,  were  he  in  the  house  at 
this  instant ;  and  think  in  acting  so  1  did  his  eiiemiea 
good  service,  by  preventing  their  soiling  themselves 
with  his  blood — but  betray  him.  never!" 

"I  knew  it — I  was  sure  it  was  impossible.  Oh,  be 
yet  more  honest:  disengage  yourself  from  yonder 
gloomy  and  ambitious  soldier!  Shun  him  and  hia 
schemes,  which  are  formed  in  injustice,  and  can  only 
be  realized  in  yet  more  blood !" 

"Believe  me,"  replied  Everard,  "  that  I  choose  the 
line  of  policy  best  befitting  the  times." 

"  Choose  that,"  she  said,  "which  best  befits  duty, 
Markham — which  best  befits  truth  and  honour.  Do 
your  duty  and  let  Providence  decide  the  rest. — Fare- 
well !  we  tempt  my  lather's  patience  too  far — you 
know  his  temper — farewell,  Markham." 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  hi9 
lips,  and  left  the  apariment.  A  silent  bow  to  hia 
uncle,  and  a  sign  to  Wildrake.  whom  he  found  in  tha 
kitchen  of  the  cabin,  were  the  onlv  tokens  of  recog- 
nition exhibited,  and  leaving  theliut,  he  was  soon 
mounted,  and,  with  his  compsnwn,  advanced  on  hia 
return  to  the  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Deeds  are  ilniie  on  earth. 
\n".!ch  have  the:.-  puni.shment  ere  the  e.irth  closes 
Upon  the  perpetritors     Be  it  tlie  working 
Of  the  remorse-stjrr'd  fnncy,  or  the  vision, 
Distinct  and  real,  of  uiicartnly  bein?, 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell  homicide  oft  sialics  tlio  glio.sf 
Of  hkn  he  slew,  and  shows  the  sliadowy  wound. 

Uld  Flap. 

Evi:r.a.ed  had  come  to  Joceline's  hut  as  fast  aa 
horse  could  bear  him,  and  with  the  same  imjieiuosity 
of  purpose  as  of  .speed.  He  saw  no  choice  in  tiie 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  felt  in  his  own  imagination 
the  strongest  right  to  direct,  and  even  reprove,  hia 
cousin,  beloved  as  she  was,  pn  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous machinations  with  which  she  appeared  to  have 
connected  herself.  He  returned  slowly,  and  in  a  very 
diffi^rent  mood. 

Not  only  had  Alice,  prudent  as  beautifiil,  appeared 
conipleiely  free  from  the  weakness  of  conduct  which 
seemed  to  give  him  some  authority  over  her,  bur  her 
views  of  policy,  if  less  practicable,  were  so  much 
more  direct  and  noble  than  his  own,  as  hil  liim  to 
question  whether  he  had  not  compromised  himself 
too  rashly  with  Cromwell,  even  although  the  state  of 
the  country  was  so  greatly  divided  and  torn  by  fac- 
tion, fhat  the  promotion  of  the  General  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  government  seemed  the  only 
chance  of  escaping  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
more  e.valred  and  purer  sentiments  of  Alice  lowercij 
him  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  though  unshaken  in  liLs 
opinion,  that  it  were  better  the  vessel  should  be  steer- 
ed by  a  pilot  having  no  good  title  to  the  ollicc,  than 
that  she  should  run  upon  th^  breakers,  he  felt  that  he 
was  not  espousing  the  nio>:t  direct,  manly,  and  disin- 
terested side  of  the  question. 

As  he  rode  on.  immersed  in  these  unpleasant  con- 
templations, and  considerably  lessened  in  his  own 
esteem  by  what  had  happened,  W^ildrake,  who  rode 
by  his  side,  and  was  no  friend  to  long  silence,  began 
to  enter  into  conversition.  "I  have  been  thinking, 
3Iaik,"  said  he,  "  that  if  you  and  I  had  been  call- 
ed to  the  bar — as,  by  the  by,  has  been  in  danger 
of  happening  to  me  in  more  senses  than  one— I  say, 
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had  we  become  bnrripler.'^,  I  would  have  had  the  ' 
Setter  oiled  tongue  of  tile  two — tlie  fuirer  art  of  per-  I 
eiinsion."  j 

"Peihnps  so,"  replied  Evernrd,  "though  I  never 
heard  thee  use  any,  save  to  indulge  a  usurer  to  lend 
tljee  money,  or  a  tavernin-  to  aliate  a  reekoninp." 

"And  yet  tliis  day,  or  ratiier  nii.'lit,  I  could  have,  as 
I  think,  made  a  conquest  which  l)allie(i  you." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  becomitig  atlcnlive. 

'"Why,  look  you,"  said  Wddrnke,  "it  was  a  main 
oliject  \\ith  vou  to  induce  Mistress  Alice  Lee — by  Hea- 
ven, she  is  an  exquisite  creature— I  approve  of  your 
laste,  Mirk — 1  say  you  desire  to  persuade  her,  and 
the  stout  old  Trojan  her  father,  to  consent  to  nnurn 
to  the  Lodge,  and  live  there  quietly,  and  under  conni- 
vance, like'  gentlefolk,  instead  of  lodging  in  a  hut 
hardly  fit  to  liarbour  a  Tom  of  Bedlam." 

"Thou  art  right;  such,  indeed,  was  a  great  part  of 
my  oi)ject  in  this  visit,"  answered  Everard. 

"Bui,  perhaps,  you  also  expected  to  visit  there 
yourself,  and  so  keep  watch  over  pretty  Mistress  Lee 
—eh?"  . 

"1  never  entertained  so  selfish  a  thought,"  said 
Everard;  "and  if  this  nocturnal  disturbance  at  the 
mansion  were  explained. and  ended,  1  would  instantly 
take  my  departure." 

"  Vour  friend  Nc:)Il  would  expect  something  more 
from  vou"  said  Wildrake — "  he  would  expect,  in  case 
the  knight's  reputation  for  loyalty  should  draw  any  of 
our  poor  exiles  and  wanderers  about  the  Lodge,  that 
vou  should  be  on  the  watch,  and  readv  to  snap  them, 
in  a  word — as  far  as  I  can  understand  his  long-winded 
s;  etches — lie  would  have  Woodstock  a  trap,  vour  uncle 
and  his  pretty  daughter  the  bait  of  toasted  cheese — 
craving  your  Chloe's  pardon  for  the  comparison— you 
the  spring-fall  which  slnuld  bar  their  escape— his 
Lordship  himself  being  tiie  great  grimalkin  to  whom 
tJiey  are  to  be  given  over  to  be  devoured." 

"Dared  Cromwell  mention  this  to  thee  in  express 
terms  ?"  said  Everard,  pulling  up  his  hoise,  and  stop- 
ping in  the  midst  of  the  road. 

"IN'ay,  not  in  express  terms,  which  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  used  in  his  life — you  might  as  well  expect  a 
drunken  man  to  go  straight  forward  •  but  he  insi- 
nuated as  much  to  me,  and  indicated  that  you  might 
deserve  well  of  him — Gadzo— the  damnable  proposal 
?ti(  ks  in  my  throat— by  betrayingour  noble  and  right- 
ful King,  [here  he  pulled  off  his  hat,]  whom  God  grant 
in  health  and  wealth  long  to  reign,  as  the  worthy 
clergN'nian  says,  thougn  I  fear  just  now  his  Majestv 
is  both  sick  and  sorry,  and  never  a  penny  in  his  pouch 
to  boot." 

"  This  tallies  with  what  Alice  hinted,"  said  Everard  ; 
"but  li'iw  could  she  know  it']  didst  thou  give  her  any 
niiit  of  such  a  thing?" 

"I?"  replied  the  cavalier,  "I,  who,  never  saw 
?»Iistress  Alice  in  my  life  till  to-night,  and  then  only 
for  an  instant — zooks,  man,  how  is  that  possible  ?" 

"True,"  replied  Everard,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
At  length  he  spoke — "I  should  call  Cromwell  to  ac- 
count for  his  had  opinion  of  me;  for,  even  though 
not  seriously  expressed,  but,  as  I  am  convinced  it 
was,  with  the  sole  view  of  proviiig  you,  and  perhaps 
myself,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  misconstruction  to  be 
resented." 

"I'll  carry  a  cartel  for  you,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,"  said  Wildrake;  "and  turn  out  with  his  godli- 
ness's  second,  with  as  good  will  as  I  ever  drank  a 
glass  of  sack." 

"  Pshav/,"  replied  Everard,  "those  in  his  high  place 
fight  no  single  combats.— But  tell  me,  Roger  Wild- 
rake, didst  thou  thyself  think  me  capable  of  the  false- 
hooil  and  treachery  imp.ied  in  such  a  message?" 

"I!"  exclaimed  Wildrake.^"  Markliain  Everard, 
vou  have  been  my  early  friend,  my  constant  benefac- 
tor. When  Colchester  was  reduced,  you  saved  me 
from  the  galiows,  and  since  that  thou  hast  twenty 
times  saved  me  from  starving.  But,  by  Heaven,  if  I 
thouglit  vou  capable  of  such  villany  as  your  General 
recommended,— by  yonder  blue  sky,  and  all  the  works 
of  creation  which  it  bends  over,  I  would  stab  you  with 
inv  own  hapd !" 

*'  Di  aih,"  replied  Everard,  "I  should  indeed  desei've, 
but  not  from  you,  perhaps ;— but  fortunately,  I  cannot, 
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if  I  would,  he  guilty  of  the  treachery  you  would  punish. 
Know  that  1  had  this  day  secret  notice,  ar  J  Irorri 
Cromwell  himself,  that  the  young  man  has  escaped 
by  sea  from  Bristol." 

"Now,  God  Almighty  be  blessed,  who  protec'.iiil 
him  through  so  many  dangers !"  exclaimed  Wild 
rake. — "Huzza! — Up  hearts,  cavaliers! — Hey  f<jr  ca 
valiers  !— God  bless  King  Charles  ! — Moon  and  siars, 
catch  my  hat !" — and  he  threw  it  up  as  high  as  lis 
could  into  the  air.  The  celestial  bodies  which  he  in- 
voked did  not  receive  the  present  despatclied  to  them  ; 
hut,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  scabbard,  an 
old  gnarled  oak  became  a  second  time  the  receptacle 
of  »waif  and  stray  of  loyal  enthusiasm.  Wildrake 
looked  rather  foolish  at  the  cireumsiance,  and  his 
friend  tonk  the  opportunity  of  admonishing  him. 

"  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  bear  thee  so  like  a  school- 
boy?" 

Why,"  said  Wildrake,  "  1  have  but  sent  a  Puritan's 
hat  upon  a  loyal  errand.  I  laugh  to  think  how  many 
of  the  schoolboys  thou  talk's!  of  will  be  cheated  into 
climbing  the  pollard  next  year,  expecting  to  find  the 
nest  of  some  unknown  bird  in  yonder  unmeasured 
margin  of  felt." 

"  Hush  now,  for  God's  sake,  and  let  us  speak  calm- 
ly," said  Everard.  "Charles  has  escaped,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  would  willingly  have  seen  him  on  his 
father's  throne  by  composition,  but  not  by  the  force  of 
the  Scottish  army,  and  the  incensed  and  vengefiJ 

royalists" 

"Master  ]\Iaikham  Everard,"  began  the  cavalier, 

interrupting  him 

"Nay,  hush,  dear  Wildrake,"  said  Everard;  "let 
us  not  dispute  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  agree ;  and 
give  me  leave  to  go  on. — I  say,  since  the  young  man 
has  escaped,  Cromwell's  offensive  and  injurious  sti- 
pulation falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  I  see  not  why  my 
uncle  and  his  family  should  not  again  enter  their  own 
house,  under  the  same  terms  of  connivance  as  many 
other  royalists.  What  may  be  incumbent  on  me  is 
different,  nor  can  I  determine  iny  course  until  I  have 
an  interview  with  the  General,  which,  as  I  think,  w-ill 
end  in  his  confessing  that  he  threw  in  this  ofiensive 
proposal  to  sound  us  both.  It  is  much  in  his  manner  ; 
for  he  is  blunt,  and  never  sees  or  feels  the  punctilious 
honour  which  the  gallants  of  the  day  stretch  to  such 
delicacv 

"  I'll  acquit  him  of  having  any  punctilio  about  him," 
said  Wildrake,  "either  toucliing  honour  or  honesty. — 
Now,  to  come  back  to  where  we  started. — Supposing 
you  were  not  to  reside  in  person  at  the  Lodge,  and  to 
forbear  even  visiting  there,  unless  on  invitation,  when 
such  a  thing  can  be  brought  about,  I  tell  you  frankly. 
I  think  your  uncle  and  his  daughter  might  be  induced 
to  come  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  reside  there  as  usual. 
At  least  the  clergyman,  that  worthy  old  cock,  gave 
me  to  hope  as  much." 

"He  had  been  hasty  in  bestowing  his  confidence." 
said  Everard. 

"True,"  replied  Wildrake;  "he  confided  in  meat 
once;  for  he  instantly  saw  my  regard  for  the  church. 
I  thank  Heaven  1  never  passed  a  clergyman  in  hia 
canonicals  without  pulling  my  hat  ofi— {and  thoj 
knowest,  the  most  desperate  duel  I  ever  fought  waa 
with  young  Gray  less  of  the  Inner  Temple,  for  takint; 
the  wall  of  the  Ileverend  Dr.  Bunce)— Ah,  I  can  gain 
a  chaplain's  ear  instantly.  Gadzooks,  they  know 
whom  they  have  to  trust  to  in  such  a  one  as  I." 

"Dost  thou  think,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "or 
rather  does  this  clergyman  think,  that  if  they  were 
secure  of  intrusion  from  me,  the  family  would  return 
to  the  Lodge,  supposing  tlie  intruding  conmiissioners 
gone,  and  this  nocturnal  disturbance  explained  and 
ended  ?" 

"The  old  Knight,"  answerec  Wildrake,  "may  bo 
wrought  upon  by  tlie  Doctor  to  return,  if  he  is  secure 
against  intrusion.  As  for  disturbances,  the  stout  old 
boy,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  in  two  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, laughs  at  all  this  turmoil  as  the  work  of  mere 
imagination,  the  consequence  of  the  remorse  of  their 
own  evil  consciences;  and  says  that  goblin  or  devil 
was  never  heard  of  at  Woodstock,  until  it  became  the 
residence  of  such  men  as  they,  who  have  now  usurped 
the  possession." 
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"  There  IS  n:ore  i..an  imagination  in  it,"  said  Eve-  i  that  the  breath  of  man,  which  is  in  his  nostriis,  goeth 

rard.     "I  have  per*  Mial  reason  to  know  there  is  some  !  forth  and  returneth"" 

conspiracy  carryin^  m,  to  render  the  house  untenable  |  "  Hark  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  take  care 
by  the  Commissioners.  I  acquit  my  uncle  of  acces-  |  where  yoa  ramble  in  your  correspondence  with  me. 
S!(m  to  sucli  a  silly  trick  ;  but  I  must  see  it  ended  ere  |  You  have  heard  how  at  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar  in 
I  can  a^ree  to  Ins  and  my  cousin's  residing  where  Scotland,  the  General  himself  held  a  pistol  to  the 
such  a  confederacy  exists;  for  they  are  likely  to  be  head  of'Lieutenant  Hewcreed,  threatening  to  shoot 
con.-^idered  as  the  contrivers  of  such  pranks,  be  the  him  through  t'le  brain  if  he  did  not  give  up  holding 
actual  agent  who  he  may."  forth,  and  put  his  squadron  in  hae  to  the  front.    Take 

"  Willi  reverence  to  your  better  acquaintance  with  |  care,  sir." 
the  gentleman,  Everard,  I  should  rather  suspect  the  I  "  Verily,  the  lieutenant  then  charged  with  an  even 
i/ld  father  of  Puritans  (I  beg  your  pardon  again)  has  |  and  unbroken  order,"  said  Tomkins,  "and  bore  a 
something  to  do  with  the  business;  and  if  so,  Lucifer  i  thousand  plaids  and  bonnets  over  the  beach  before 
will  never  look  near  the  true  old  Knight's  beard^  nor  him  into  the  sea.  Neither  shall  I  pretermit  or  post- 
abide  a  glance  of  j-onder  maiden's  innoccrit  blue  eyes,  i  pone  your  honour's  commands,  but  speedily  obey 
I  will  uphold  them  as  safe  as  pure  gold  in  a  raiser's    them,  and  that  without  delay." 


chest.' 

"  Sawest  thouaught  thyself,  which  makes  thee  think 
thus?" 

^'  Xot  a  quill  of  the  devil's  pinion  saw  I,"  replied 
Wildrake.  "  He  supposes  himself  loo  se-cure  of  an  old 
cavalier,  who  must  steal,  hang,  or  drown,  in  the  long 
run,  so  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  look  after  the 
assured  booty.  But  I  heard  the  serving-fellows  prate 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  though  their 
tales  were  confused  enough,  yet  if  there  was  any  truth 
among  them  at  all,  I  should  say  the  devil  must  have 
been  in  the  dance. — But,  halloo !  here  comes  some 
one  upon  us.— Stand,  friend— who  art  thou?" 

"A  poor  daylabourer  in  the  great  work  of  Eng- 
land—.loseph  Tomkins  by  name— Secretary  to  a  godly 
and  well-endowed  leader  in  this  poor  Christian  army 
of  England,  called  General  Harrison." 

"What  news,  IMaster  Tomkins?"  said  Everard; 
"  and  why  are  you  on  the  road  at  this  late  hour  ?" 

"1  sp<:ak  10  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard,  as  I 
judge?"  said  Tomkins;  "and  truly  I  am  glad  of 
meeting  your  honour.  Heaven  knows,  1  need  such 
assistance  as  yours.— Oh,  worthy  Master  Everard  I 
—Here  has  been  a  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  a  break- 
ing of  vials,  and  a  pouring  forth,  and" 

"  Prithee,  tell  me,  in  brief,  what  is  the  matter — 
where  is  thy  master— and,  in  a  word,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  My  master  is  close  by,  parading  it  in  the  little 
meadow,  beside  the  hugeous  oak,  which  is  called  by 
the  name  of  the  late  ?,Ian  ;  ride  but  two  steps  for- 
ward, and  you  may  see  h.im  walking  swiftly  to  and 
fro,  advancing  all  the  while  the  naked  weapon." 

Upon  proceeding  as  directed. "but  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  they  descried  a  man,  whom  of  course 
they  concluded  must  be  Harrison,  walking  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  King's  oak.  as  a  sentinel  under  arms,  but 
with  more  wildness  of  demeanour.  The  tramp  of  the 
horses  did  not  escape  his  ear ;  and  they  hi'ard  him  call 
out,  as  if  at  the  head  of  the  brigade— "  Lower  pikes 
against  cavalry !— Here  co:nes  Prince  Rupert— Stand 
fast,  and  you  shall  turn  them  aside,  as  a  bull  would 
loss  a  cur-dog.— Lo\yer  your  pikes  still,  my  hearts, 
the  end  secured  against  your  foot — down  on  your 
right  knee,  front  rank— spare  not  for  the  siioiling  of 
your  blue  aprons.— Ha— Zerobabcl— ay,  that  is  Ihe 
word  I" 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  about  whom  or  what  is 
he  talkm^?"  said  Everard;  "wherefore  does  he  go 
about  with  his  weapon  drawn?'' 

"Truly,  sir,  when  au'.iht  disturbs  my  master  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  he  is  something  rspt'  iii  the  spirit,  and 
conceives  that  he  is  conmianding  a  reserve  of  pikes 
at  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon — and  for  his  wea- 
pon, alack,  worihv  sir,  wherefore  should  he  keep 
Sheffield  steel  in  calves'  leather,  when  there  are  fiends 
to  be  combated — incarnate  fiends  on  earth,  and 
rapini:  infirnal  fiends  under  the  earth?" 

'This  is  intolerable,"  said  Everard.  "Listen  to 
wie,  'romkins.  Thou  art  not  now  in  the  pulpit,  and 
1  desire  none  of  ihy  preaching  language.  I  know 
■i-hoii  canst  speak  intelligibly  when  thou  art  so  minded. 
Remember  I  may  serve  or  harm  thee ;  and  as  you 
hone  or  fear  any  thing  on  my  part,  answer  straight- 
fcirward— What  has  happf-ncd  to  drive  out  thy  mas- 
.ef  ti>  the  wild  wood  at  this  time  of  night  ?'" 


Go  to,  fellow  ;  thou  knowest  what  I  would  have,'' 
said  Everard  ;  "  speak  at  once— I  know  thou  canst  if 
thou  wilt.  Trusty  Tomkins  is  better  known  than  ha 
thinks  for." 

"  Worthy  sir."  said  Tomkins,  in  a  rnuch  less  peri- 
phrastic style,  "I  will  ebev«your  worship  as  far  as  ilie 
spirit  will  permit.  Truly  it  was  not  an  hour  since, 
when  my  worshipful  master  being  at  table  with  Mas- 
ter Bibbet  and  myself,  not  to  mention  the  worshipful 
blaster  Bietson  and  Colonel  Desborough,  and  behold 
there  was  a  violent  knocking  at  the  gate,  as  of  one 
in  haste.  IVow,  of  a  certainty,  so  much  had  our 
household  been  harassed  with  witches  and  spirits, 
and  other  objects  of  sound  and  sight,  that  ihe  sen- 
tiriels  could  not  be  brought  to  abide  upon  their  posts 
without  doors,  and  it  was  only  by  provision  of  beef 
and  strong  liquors  that  we  were  able  to  maintain  a 
guard  of  three  men  in  the  hall,  who  nevertheless  ven- 
tured not  to  open  the  door,  lest  they  should  be  sur- 
prised with  some  of  the  goblins  wherewith  their 
imaginations  vvere  overwhelmed.  And  they  heard 
the  knocking,  which  increased  until  it  seemed  that 
the  door  was  well  nigh  about  to  be  beaten  down. 
Worthy  Master  Bibbet  was  a  little  overcome  with 
liquor,  (as  is  his  fashion,  good  man,  about  thi.'S  time  of 
the  evening,)  not  that  he  is  in  the  least  given  to  ebrie- 
ty,  but  simply,  that  since  the  Scottish  campaign  he 
hath  had  a  perpetual  ague,  which  obliges  liim  so  to 
nourish  his  frame  against  the  damps  of  the  night ; 
wherefore,  as  i:  is  well  known  to  your  honour  that  I 
discharge  the  ofhce  of  a  faithful  servant,  as  well  to 
Major-General  Harrison,  and  the  other  commisioa- 
ers,  as  to  my  just  and  lawful  master,  Colonel  Desbo- 
rough"  

"  I  know  all  that. — And  now  that  thou  art  trusted 
by  both,  I  prnv  to  heaven  thou  mayst  merit  the  trust," 
said  Colonel  Everard. 

"And  devoutly  do  I  pray,"  said  Tomkins,  "that 
your  worshipful  prayers  may  be  answered  with  fa- 
vour; for  certainly  to  be,  and  to  be  called  and  en- 
titled. Honest  Joe,  and  trusty  Tomkins,  is  to  me 
more  than  ever  would  he  an  Earl's  title,  were  such 
things  to  be  granted  anew  in  this  regenerated  govern- 
inent." 

"  Well,  go  on— go  on— or  if  thou  dalliest  much 
longer,  1  will  make  bold  to  dispute  the  article  of  your 
honesty.  I  like  short  tales,  sir,  and  doubt  what  is 
told  with  a  long  unnecessary  train  of  words." 

"  Well,  good  sir,  be  not  hasty.  As  I  said  before,  the 
doors  rattled  till  vou  would  have  thought  the  knock- 
ing was  reiterated  in  every  room  of  the  Palace.  The 
bell  rung  out  foreompanv,  though  we  could  not  fine 
that  any  one  tolled  the  clapper,  and  ihe  guards  let  oS 
their  firelocks,  merely  because  tney  knew  not  what 
better  to  do.  So,  Master  Bibbet  being  as  I  said,  un- 
susceptible of  his  duty,  I  went  down  with  my  poor 
rapier  to  the  door,  and  demanded  who  was  there; 
and  I  was  answered  in  a  voice  which,  I  must  say, 
was  much  like  another  voice,  that  it  was  one  wanting 
!\Iajor-Gei)eral  Hairison.  So,  as  it  was  then  late, 
1  answered  mildly,  thai  General  Harrison  wa$  be- 
taking himself  to  his  rest,  and  that  any  who  wished 
to  speak  to  him  must  return  on  the  morrow  morning, 
for  that  after  nightfall  the  door  of  the  Palace,  being 
in  the  room  of  a  garrison,  would  be  opened  tf)  no  one. 
So  tht 


voice  n^plied,  and  bid  me  open  direcily,  with- 
"■  Korsooth,  worthy  and  honoured  sir,  I  will  speak    out  whicli  he  would  blow  the  foldins:  k;aves  of  the 
«'iih  iiie  precision  1  may.    True  it  is,  and  of  verily,  ,  door  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.    And  therewithal 
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the  noise  recommenceri,  thnt  we  thoiiglit  the  house 
would  have  I'allen  ;  and  1  was  in  some  MicaPinc  con- 
strained to  oi'en  the  door,  even  like  a  besieged  garri- 
son which  can  hold  out  no  longer." 

"I5y  uiy  honour,  nnd  it  was  stoutly  done  of  you,  I 
must  say,"  said  Wildrake,  who  had  been   listening 


malce  my  defiance  good  at  the  p^-eat  hal,-e  in  tha 

valley  of  Aniia<_;ecidon,  when  the  voice  of  the  anf»ei 
shall  call  all  fowls  which  ily  under^  the  face  of  hea- 
ven to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  captain  and  the  soldier, 
the  war-horse  and  his  rider.  Say  .to  the  Evil  One, 
I  have  power  to  appeal  our  conflict  even  till  that  day, 


with  inueii  interest.  "1  am  .1  bold  darc-devi!  enough,  ;  and  that  in  the  front  of  that  fearful  day  I 
yet  wh^'n  I  had  two  inches  of  oak  plank  between  the  |  again  meet  with  Harrison.'  I  v^^ent  back  with  this 
actual  fiend  and  ine,  hang  iiini  tliat  would  dtinolish  1  answer  to  the  stranger,  and  his  face  was  writhed 
the  harrier  between  us  say  I— I  would  as  soon,  when  ,  into  such  a  deadly  fnnvn  as  a  mere  human  brow 
aboard,  bore  a  hole  in  tlie  sh.ip,  and  let  in  the  wnv.  .s;  .  haih  sddom  worn.  'Return  to  him,'  he  said,  '  and 
for  you  know  we  always  compare  the  devil  to  the  deep  |  say  it  is  mv  hour  ;  and  that  if  he  coins  not  instantly 


"Prithee,  peace,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard,  "and 
let  him  go  on  with  his  history. — Well,  and  what 
saw'st  thou  when  the  door  was  opened  7—llie  great 
Devil  with  his  horns  and  claws  thou  wilt  say,  no 
doubt." 

"  A'o,  sir,  I  will  say  nothing  but  what  is  true.  When 
I  undid  the  door,  one  man  stood  there,  and  he,  to 
seeming,  a  man  of  no  e.xiraordinary  appearance.  He 
was  wrapped  in  a  tafleta  cloak,  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
and  with  a  red  lining.  He  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  been  in  his  time  a  very  handsome  man,  but 
there  was  something  of  paleness  and  sorrow  in  his 
face — a  long  love-lock  and  long  hair  he  wore,  even 
after  the  abominatiiin  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  im- 
loveliness,  as  learned  Masier  Prynne  well  termed  it, 
of  love-locks— a  jewel  in  his  ear— a  blue  scarf  over 
his  shoulder,  like  a  military  commander  for  the  King, 
and  a  hat  with  a  white  plume,  bearing  a  peculiar  hat- 
band." 

"Some  unhappy  officer  of  cavaliers,  of  whom  so 
many  are  in  hiding,  and  seeking  shelter  through  the 
country,"  briefly  replied  Everard. 

"True,  worthy  sir— right  as  a  judicious  exposition. 
But  there  was  something  about  this  man  (if  he  was  a 
man)  whom  I,  for  one,  could  not  look  upon  without 
trembling;  nor  the  musketeers  who  were  in  the  hall, 
without  betraying  nmeii  alarm,  and  swallowing,  as 
they  themselves  will  aver,  the  very  bullets  which  they 
had  in  their  mouths  for  loading  their  -carabines  and 
muskets.  Nay,  the  wolf  and  deer-dogs,  that  are  the 
fiercest  of  their  kind,  tied  from  this  visiter,  and  crept 
mto  holes  and  corners,  moaning  and  wailing  in  a 
low  and  broken  tone.  He  came  into  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  still  he  seemed  no  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary m!in,  onlv  somewhat  fantastically  dressed,  in  a 
doublet  of  black  velvet  pinked  upon  scarlet  satin  under 
his  cloak,  a  jewel  in  his  ear,  with  large  roses  in  his 
shoes,  and  a  kerchief  in  his  hand,  wnich  he  some- 
times pressed  against  his  left  side." 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  said  Wildrake,  coming  close 
jp  to  Everard,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  with  accents 
which  terror  rendered  tremulous,  (a  mood  of  mind 
most  unusual  to  the  daring  man,  who  seerned  now 
overcome  by  it) — "itnmst  iiavebeen  poor  Dick  Robi- 
son  the  player,  in  the  very  dress  in  which  1  have  seen 
him  play  Philaster — ay,  and  drunk  a  jolly  bottle  with 
him  after  it  at  the  Mermaid  !  I  remember  how  many 
frolics  we  had  together,  and  all  his  little  fantastic 
fashions.  He  served  for  his  old  master,  (Charles,  in 
Jtlohun's  troop,  and  was  murdered  by  this  bulcher's- 
dog,  as  I  have  heard,  after  surrender,  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby-fiel'l." 

"Hush  !  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  said  Everard; 
"for  God's  sake  hear  the  man  to  an  end. — Did  this 
visiter  speak  to  thee,  my  frieml  ?" 

"  Ves,  sir,  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  but  some- 
what fanciful  in  the  articulation,  and  like  one  wdio 
is  speaking  to  an  audience  as  from  a  bar  or  a  pulpit, 
more  than  in  the  voice  of  ordinary  men  on  ordi- 
nary matters.  He  desired  to  see  Major-Generai 
Harrison." 

"He  did  !— and  yoii,"  said  Everard,  infected  by  the 
spirit  of  che  time,  which,  as  is  well  known,  leaned  to 
credulity  upon  all  matters  of  supernatural  agency, — 
"  vvhatdid  you  do?" 

"I  went  up  to  the  parlour,  and  related  that  such  a 
■person  inquired  for  him.  He  started  when  I  told  him, 
and  eaixcrly  desired  to  knovv  the  man's  dress;  hut  no 
sooner  did  I  mention  his  dress,  and  the  jewel  in  his 
ear,  than  he  said.  '  Begone!  tell  him  I  will  not  admit 
him  to  speech  of  me.     Sav  ihat  I  defy  him,  and  will 


down  to  speak  with  me,  I  will  mount  the  slairs  to 
him.  Say  that  I  com.mand  him  to  descend,  by  the 
token,  that,  on  the  i\tAdoiNasehy,ht  did  not  the  work 
negligently.'  " 

"I  have  heard,"  whispered  Wildrake,— who  felt 
inore  and  more  strongly  the  contagion  of  superstition, 
"that  these  words  were  blasphemously  used  by  Har- 
rison when  he  shot  my  poor  friend  Dick." 

"  What  happened  next  ?"  said  Everard.  "  See  that 
thou  speakest  the  truth  !" 

"As  gospel  une.xpouiided  by  a  steeple-man,"  said 
the  independent;  "yet  truly  it  is  but  little  I  hove  to 
say.  I  saw  my  master  come  down,  with  a  biniik,  yet 
resolved  air ;  and  when  he  entered  the  liall  and 
saw  the  stranger,  he  made  a  pause.  The  other 
waved  on  him  as  if  to  follow,  and  walked  out  at  the 
portal.  My  v^■orthy  patron  seemed  as  if  he  were 
about  to  follow,  yet  again  paused,  wlien  this  visitant, 
be  he  man  or  fiend,  re-entered,  and  said,  'Obey  thy 
doom. 

Bv  p.nthlcss  maroli.  by  ^rernwood  tref;. 
It  is  Ihy  weird  to  follow  nit— 
To  fo.low  me  iliroiiirli  tliii  ghastly  moonligl'it— 
To  follow  iiie  throii-li  the  sInhIows  of  iiiglil- 
To  follow  itie,  conir.nde,  still  :irt  titou  hound  : 
I  coii.ivire  thee  tjy  the  unstaiicliPd  wound— 
1  conjure  tliee  by  the  last  words  I  spoke. 
When  the  body  slept  and  th(^  spirit  awuUe, 
III  the  very  last  paiifs  of  the  deadly  stroke  I' 

So  saying,  he  stalked  out,  and  niv  master  followed 
him  into  the  wood.— I  followed  also  at  a  distance. 
But  when  I  came  up,  my  master  was  alone,  and  bear- 
in"  himself  as  vou  now  behold  him." 

Thou  hast  liad  a  wonderful  memory,  fr-end,"  said 
the  Colonel,  coldly,  "to  remember  these  rhymes  in  a 
single  recitation — there  seems  something  of  practice 
in  all  this." 

"  A  single  recitation,  my  honoured  sir?"  exclaimed 
the  Independent, — "alack;  the  rhyme  is  seldom  out 
of  my  poor  master's  mouth,  when,  as  someiimes 
haps,  he  is  less  triumphant  in  his  wreslle'j  with  Satan. 
But  It  was  the  first  lime  I  ever  heard  it  uttered  by 
another;  and,  to  say  truth,  he  ever  seeiris  to  repeat 
it  unwillingly,  as  a  child  after  his  pedagog-f,  and  as 
it  vvas  not  indited  by  his  own  head,  as  th.-  'salniisc 
saith.'' 

"It  is  singular,"  said  Everard  ;— "I  have  ..  .vird  and 
read  that  the  spirits  of  the  slaughtered  have  strange 
power  over  the  slayer  ;  but  I  am  astonished  to  have  it 
insisted  upon  that  I  here  may  be  truth  in  such  tales. — 
Roger  Wildrake— what  art  thou  afraid  of,  man? — 
why  dost  thou  shift  thy  place  thus?" 

"  Fear?  it  is  not  fear— ^it  is  hate,  deadly  hate. — J  oee 
the  munlerer  of  poor  Dick  b(-fore  me,  and— see,  ne 
throws  himself  into  a  posture  offence — Sa — sa — say'st 
thou,  brood  of  a  butcher's  mastid?  thou  shah  not 
v/ant  an  antagonist." 

Ere  any  one  could  stop  him,  Wildrake  threw  aside 
his  C'loak,  drew  his  sword,  and  almost  with  a  singlo 
bound  cleared  the  distance  betwixt  him  and  HarrI 
son,  and^M'ossed  swords  with  the  latter,  as  he  stood 
iirandishing  his  weapon,  as  if  in  immediate  expecta- 
tion of  an  assailant.  Accordinglv,  the  Repiiblicati 
General  was  not  for  an  instant  taken  at  unawares, 
but  the  moment  the  swords  clashed,  he  shouted,  "Hal 
I  fei'l  thee  now,  thou  hast  come  in  body  a;  last.— 
Welcome  ! — welcome! — the  sword  of  the  Lord  antt  cf 
Gideon!" 

"Part  them,  part  them,"  cried  Everard,  a.s  .lo 
and  Tiurikins,  at  first  astonished  at  the  suddenness  •> 
the  affray,  hastened  to  interfere.  Everard,  seizing 
on  the  cavalier,  drew  him  forcibly  backwards,  ano 
Tomkins  contrntd,  ♦viu;  risk  and  diilJoulty,  to  niaa- 
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ter  Hnrnson's  sword,  while  the  General  exclaimed. 
"  Ha  !  rvvo  to  one — two  to  one! — thus  fislit  demons.' 
Wiklrake,  on  his  side,  swore  a  dreadful  oath,  and 
added,  ''Markham,  you  have  cancelled  every  ob'i- 
eation  I  owed  you — they  are  all  out  of  sight — gone, 
tl — n  nie  !" 

"  Voii  have  indeed  acquitted  these  obligations  rare- 
ly," said  F.verard.  "Who  knows  how  this  afi'air 
shall  be  explained  and  answered  7" 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life,"  said  Wildrake. 

"Good  now,  be  silent,"  said  Tompkins,  "and  let 
xr.e  manage.  It  shall  be  so  ordered  ihat  the  good 
General  shall  never  know  that  he  hath  enconntered 
v.'ith  a  mortal  man;  only  let  that  man  of  Moab  put 
his  sword  in'o  the  scabbard's  rest,  and  be  still." 

"Wildrake,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  sheath  thy 
eword,"  said  Eve."ard,  "else,  on  my  life,  thou  must 
turn  it  against  me." 

"Xo,  'fore  George,  not  so  mad  as  that  neither,  but 
I'll  have  another  day  with  him." 

"Thou,  another  day!"  exclaimed  Harrison,  whose 
ej'e  had  still  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  wherp  he 
found  such  palpable  resistance.  "  Ves,  I  know  thee 
well ;  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  thou  makest  the 
same  idle  request,  for  thou  knowest  that  my  heart 
quivers  at  thv  voice. — But  my  hand  trenibles  not 
when  op.oosed  to  thine — the  spiri'  is  wilhng  to  the 
combat,  if  the  flesh  be  weak  whei  opposed  to  that 
which  is  not  of  the  flesh." 

"  Now,  peace  all,  for  Heaven's  sake," — said  the 
steward  Tomkins  ;  then  added,  addressing  his  mas- 
ter, "  there  is  no  one  here,  if  it  please  your  E.x- 
cellence,  but  Tomkins  and  the  worthy  Colonel  Eve- 
rard." 

General  Harrison,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases 
of  partial  insanity,  (that  is,  supposing  his  to  have 
been  a  case  of  mental  delusion,)  though  firmly  and 
entirely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  visions, 
yet  svas  not  willing  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  those 
who,  he  knew,  would  regard  them  as  imaginary. 
Upon  this  occasion,  he  assumed  the  appearance  of 
perfect  ease  and  composure,  after  the  violent  agi- 
tation he  had  just  manifested,  in  a  manner  which 
Ehowed  how  anxious  he  was  todi.sguise  his  real  feel- 
ings from  Everard,  whom  he  considered  as  unlikely 
to  participate  them. 

He  saluted  the  Colonel  with  profound  ceremony, 
and  talked  of  the  fineness  of  the  evening,  which,  had 
summoned  him  forth  of  the  Lodge,  to  take  a  turn  in 
the  Park,  and  enjov  the  favourable  weather.  He  then 
took  Everard  by  the  arm,  and  vvalked  back  with  him 
towards  the  Lodge,  Wildrake  and  Tomkins  following 
close  behind  and  leading  the  horses.  Everard,  de- 
sirous to  "ain  some  li^ht  on  these  mysterious  inci- 
dents, endeavoured  to  come  on  the  subject  more  than 
once,  by  a  mode  of  interrogation,  which  Harrison 
(for  ni  ad  men  are  very  often  unwilling  to  enter  on  the 
Bubject  of  their  mental  delusion)  parried  with  some 
skill,  pr  addressed  himself  for  aid  to  his  steward 
Tomkins,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  voucher  for 
his  master  upon  all  occasions,  which  led  to  Desbo- 
rough's  ingenious  nickname  of  Fibbet. 

"  And  wherefore  had  you  your  sword  drawn,  my 
worthy  General,"  said  Everard,  "  when  you  were 
only  on  an  evening  walk  of  pleasured" 

"Truly,  excellent  Colonel,  these  are  times  when 
men  must  watch  with  their  loins  girded,  and  their 
lights  burning,  and  their  weapons  drawn.  The  day 
draweth  nigh,  believe  me  or  not  as  you  will,  that 
men  must  watch  lest  they  be  found  naked  and  un- 
armed, when  the  seven  trumpets  shall  sound,  Boot 
and  saddle;  and  the  pipes  of  Jezer  shall  strike  up, 
Horse  and  away." 

"  True,  good  General ;  but  methoiight  I  saw  you 
making  passes  even  now  as  if  you  were  fighting?" 
said  Everard. 

"  I  am  of  a  strange  fantasy,  friend  Everard,"  an- 
swered Harrison  ;  and  when  1  walk  alone,  and  hap- 
pen as  but  now,  to  have  my  weapon  drawn,  I  some- 
times, for  exercise'  sake,  will  practise  a  thrust  against 
such  a  tree  as  that.  It  is  a  silly  pride  men  have  in 
til.?  uwe  of  weapons.  I  have  been  accounted  a  master 
of  fciice.  and  have  fought  prizes  when  I  was  unrege- 


nerated,  and  before  ,  was  called  to  do  my  j'art  in  the 
great  work,  entering  as  a  trooper  into  our  victonoua 
General's  first  regiment  of  horse." 

"  But  methoughr."  said  Everard,  "I  heard  a  wcaiion 
clash  with  yours  ?" 

"  How  ?  a  weapon  clash  with  my  sworu  7 — How 
could  that  be,  Tompkins?" 

"  Truly,  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  "it  must  have  been  a 
bough  of  the  tree  ;  they  have  them  of  all  kinds  here, 
and  your  honour  may  have  pushed  against  one  of 
them,  which  the  Brazilians  call  iron-wood,  a  block  o/ 
which,  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  saith  Purchasin 
his  Pilgrimage,  ringeth  like  an  anvil." 

"Trulv,  it  may  be  so,"  said  Harrison;  "for  those 
rulers  who  are  gone,  assembled  in  this  their  abode  of 
pleasure  many  strange  trees  and  plants,  though  thev 
gathered  not  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  which  heareth 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  or  of  those  leaves  which  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Everard  pursued  his  investigation ;  for  he  was 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  Harrison  evaded 
his  questions,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  threw 
his  transcendental  and  fanatical  notions,  like  a  sort 
(jf  Veil,  over  the  darker  visions  excited  by  remorse 
and  cimscious  guilt. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  tnist  my  eyes  and  ears, 
I  cannot  but  still  think  that  you  had  a  real  antagonist 
— 'N'ay,  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  fellov.-,  in  a  dark-coloured 
jerkin,  retreat  through  the  wood." 

"  Did  you  7"  said  Harrison,  with  a  tone  of  surprise, 
while  his  voice  faltered  in  spite  of  him—"  N^'ho  could 
he  be 7— Tomkins,  did  you  see  the  fellow  Colonel 
Everard  talks  of  with  the  napkin  in  his  hand — the 
bloody  napkin  which  he  always  pressed  to  his  side  7" 

This  last  expression,  in  which  Harrison  gave  a 
mark  difiijrent  from  that  which  Everard  had  as.-?;gned, 
but  corresponding  to  Tomkins's  original  description 
of  the  supposed  spectre,  had  more  efi'ect  on  Everard 
in  confiniiing  the  steward's  story,  than  any  thing  he 
had  witnessed  or  heard.  The  voucher  answered  the 
draft  upon  him  as  promptly  as  usual,  that  he  had  seen 
such  a  fellow  glide  past  them  into  the  thicket— that 
he  dared  to  say  he  was  some  deer-stealer,  for  he  had 
lieard  they  were  become  very  audacious. 

"  Look  ye  there  now,  Master  Everard,"  said  Harri- 
son, hurrying  from  the  subject — "  Is  it  not  time  now 
that  we  should  lay  aside  our  controversies,  and  join 
hand  in  hand  to  repairing  the  breaches  of  out;  Zion  7 
Happy  and  contented  were  I,  my  excellent  friend,  to 
be  a  treader  of  mortar,  or  a  bearer  of  a  hod,  upon  this 
occasion,  under  our  great  leader,  with  whom  Provi- 
dence has  gone  forth  in  this  great  national  contro- 
versy ;  and  truly,  so  devoutly  do  I  hold  by  our  excel- 
lent and  victorious  General  Oliver,  whom  Heaven 
long  preserve — that  were  he  to  command  nie,  I  should 
not  scruple  to  pluck  forth  of  his  high  place  the  man 
whom  they  call  Speaker,  even  as  I  lent  a  poor  hand 
to  pluck  down  the  man  whom  they  called  King. — 
Wherefore,  as  I  know  your  judgment  holdeth  with 
mine  on  this  matter,  let  me  urge  unto  you  lovingly, 
that  we  may  act  as  brethren,  and  build  up  the  breaches, 
and  re-establish  the  bulwarks  of  our  English  Zion. 
whereby  we  shall  be  doubtless  chosen  as  pillars  and 
buttresses,  under  our  excellent  Lord  General,  for  sup- 
porting and  sustaining  the  same,  and  endowed  with 
proper  revenues  and  incomes,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, to  serve  as  a  pedestal,  on  which  we  may  stand, 
seeing  that  otherwise  our  foundation  will  be  on  the 
loose  sand.— Neveriheles.s,"  continued  he,  his  riiind 
again  diverging  from  his  views  of  temporal  ambition 
into  his  visions  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  "  these  things 
are  but  vanity  in  respect  of  the  opening  of  the  book 
which  is  sealed;  for  all  things  approach  speedily 
towards  lightning  and  thunderin"  a;id  unloiismg  of 
the  great  dragon  from  the  bottomless  pit,  wherein  he 
is  chained." 

With  this  mingled  strain  of  earthly  politics,  and 
fanatical  prediction,  Harrison  so  overpowered  ( Colonel 
Everard,  as  to  leave  him  no  time  to  urge  him  farther 
on  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  noctiiinal  skir- 
mish, concerning  which  it  is  plain  he  had  no  desire 
to  be  interrogated.  They  now  reached  the  Lodge  o£ 
VVoodstock. 
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Now  the  wnstfd  tirnnds  do  plow, 

While  thL-  screuch  owl,  .SDiniding  louc, 
puts  the  wrelcii  tliat  lies  in  wo, 

III  remnmbrarice  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  niirht 

TliBt  the  aravns,  all  t-aiTing- wide, 
Every  one  lets  oiil  its  sprite, 

In  the  churcii-way  paths  to  f,'lide. 

Miu.iummer  Sight's  Dream. 

I]k'"ore  the  fiate  of  the  palace  the  giiard.s  were 
nov.  duubled.  Everar-l  '.iemaniiwl  the  reason  of  this 
from  the  corporal,  wnom  he- found  in  the  hali  with 
his  soldiers,  sitting  or  sleepint;  around  a  tireat  fire, 
maintained  at  the  e,xnen<5e  of  the  carved  cliairs  and 
benches,  with  frai^ments  of  which  it  was  furnished. 

"  Why,  verily,"  answt^rsd  the  man,  "the  corps-c/e 
panic,  as  your  worship  says,  will  be  harassed  lo 
pieces  by  such  duty;  nevertheless,  fear  hath  pone 
abroad  among  us,  and  no  man  will  mount  guard 
alone.  We  have  drawn  in,  however,  one  or  two  of 
our  outposts  from  Hanbury  and  elsewhere,  and  we 
are  to  have  a  relief  from  O.xford  to-morrow." 

Eyernrd  continued  minute  incjuiries  concerning  the 
sentinels  that  were  posted  wiihin  as  well  as  without 
the  Lodge;  and  found  that,  as  they  had  been  stationed 
under  theeye  of  Harrison  himself,  the  i;ules  of  prudent 
discipline  had  been  exactly  observed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  ihe  posts.  There  remained  nothing  iherefore 
for  Colonel  Everard  to  do,  but,  remembermg  his  own 
adventure  of  the  evening,  to  recommend  that  an  ad- 
ditional sentinel  should  be  placed,  with  a  companion, 
if  judged  indispensable,  in  that  vestibule,  oranteroom, 
from  which  the  long  gallery  where  iie  had  met  with  the 
rencontre,  and  other  suites  of  apartments,  diverged. 
The  corporal  respectfully  promised  all  obedience  to 
his  orders.  The  serving-men  being  called,  appeared 
also  in  double  force.  Everard  demanded  to  know 
whether  the  commissioners  had  gone  to  bed,  or  whe- 
ther he  could  get  speech  with  them? 

"They  are  in  their  bedroom,  forsooth,"  replied  one 
of  the  fellows;  "but  I  think  they  be  not  yet  un- 
dressed." 

"  What!"  said  Everard,  "are  Colonel  Desborough 
and  Master  Bletson  both  in  the  same  sleeping  apart- 
ment']" 

"  Their  honours  have  so  chosen  it,"  said  the  man  ; 
"and  their  honours'  secretaries  remain  upon  guard 
all  night-" 

"It  is  the  fashion  to  double  guards  all  over  the 
house,"  said  Wildrake.  "Had  I  a  glimpse  of  a  tole- 
rably good-looking  hoi.semaid  now,  I  should  know 
how  to  fall  into  the  fashion." 

"Peace,  fool!"  said  Everard — "and  where  are  the 
Mayor  and  iVIaster  Holdenough  7" 

''  The  jMayor  is  returned  to  the  borough  on  horse- 
back, behind  the  trrjoper  who  goes  to  dxford  for  the 
reinforcement;  and  the  manof  thesieeple-house  hath 
quartered  himself  in  the  chamber  which  Colonel  Des- 
borough had  last  night,  being  that  in  which  he  is 
most  likely  to  meet  the your  honour  under- 
stands.   Ihe  Lord  pity  us,  we  are  a  harassed  family  !" 

"And  where  be  General  Harrison's  knaves,"  said 
Tompkins,  "  that  they  do  not  marshal  him  to  his 
apartment?" 

"Here — here — here,  Master  Tompkins,"  said  three 
fellows,  pressing  forward,  with  the  same  consterna- 
tion on  their  faces  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Woodstock. 

"Away  with  you,  then,"  said  Tompkins; — "speak 
not  to  his  worship — you  see  he  is  not  in  the  humour." 

"Indeed,"  observed  Colonel  Everard,  "he  looks 
singularly  wan — his  features  seem  writhen  as  by  a 
palsy  stroke;  and  though  he  was  talkin§(  so  fast 
\vhile  we  came  along,  he  hath  not  opened  his  mouth 
since  we  came  to  the  light." 

"It  is  his  manner  after  such  visitations,"  said  Tom- 
kins.— "Give  his  honour  your  arms,  Zedekiah  and 
Jonathan,  to  lead  him  ofl— I  will  follow  instantly. — 
Vo-i,  Nicodemiis,  tarry  to  wait  upon  me— it  is  not 
well  walking  alone  in  this  mansion." 

"Master  Tonikms,"  said  Everard,  "I  have  heard 
of  you, often  as  a  sharp,  intelligent  man— tell  me  fairly, 
are  you  in  earnest  ■  afraid  of  any  thing  supernatural 
haunting  this  house''" 


"I  would  he  loath  to  run  the  chance,  sir,"  j.iid 
Tomkins  very  gravely;  "by  looking  on  my  tvi  r- 
shipfiil  master,  you  may  form  a  ^ucss  how  the  living 
look  after  they  have  spoken  wiih  the  djad.  He 
bowed  low,  and  took  his  leave.  Everard  ijrocceded 
to  the  chamber  which  the  two  remaining  Commis- 
sioners had,  for  comfort's  sake,  chosen  to  inhabit  ill 
comjiany.  They  were  preparing  for  bed  as  he  went 
into  their  apartment.  Both  started  as  the  door  opened, 
both  rejoiced  when  they  saw  it  was  only  Everard 
who  entered. 

"Hark  ye  hither,"  said  Bletson,  pulling  him  aside,, 
"  sawest  thou  ever  ass  aiual  to  Desborough  ?— the 
fellow  is  as  big  as  an  ox,  and  as  timorous  as  a  sheep. 
He  has  insisted  on  my  sleeping  here,  to  protect  hiiii. 
Shall  we  have  a  merry  ni"ht  on'l,  ha?  We  will,  i/ 
thou  wilt  take  the  third  ben,  which  was  prepared  for 
Harrison  ;  but  he  is  gone  out,  like  a  mooncalf,  tn  look 
for  the  valley  of  Armageddon  in  the  Park  of  Wood- 
stock." 

"General  Harrison  has  returned  with  me  but 
now,"  said  Everard. 

"  Nay  but,  as  I  shall  live,  he  comes  not  into  our 
apartment,"  said  Desborough,  overhearing  his  an- 
swer. "No  man  that  has  been  supping,  for  aught  I 
know,  with  the  Devil,  has  a  right  to  sleep  among 
Christian  folk." 

"He  does  not  propose  so,"  said  Everard;  "he 
sleeps,  as  1  understand,  apart— and  alone." 

"Not  quite  alone,  I  dare  say,"  said  Desborough: 
"for  Harrison  hath  a  sort  of  attraction  for  goblins — 
they  fly  round  him  like  moths  about  a  candle:  But,  I 
prithee,  good  Everard,  do  thou  stay  with  us.  I  know 
>iot  hovy  it  is,  but  although  thou  hast  not  thy  religion 
always  in  thy  rnouth,  nor  speaKest  manv  hard  words 
al)out  it,  like  Harrison — nor  makest  "long  preach- 
ments, like  a  certain  most  honourable  relation  of 
mine  v.dio  shall  be  nameless,  yet  somehow  I  feel 
myself  safer  in  thy  company  than  with  any  of  them. 
As  for  this  Bletson,  he  is  such  a  mere  blasphemer, 
that  I  fear  the  Devil  will  carry  him  away  ere  morn- 
ing." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  paltry  coward?"  said 
Bletson,  apart  to  Everard.  "  Do  tarry,  however, 
mine  honoured  Colonel — 1  know  your  zeal  to  assist 
the  distressed,  and  you  see  Desborough  is  in  that  pre- 
dicament, tha'.  he  will  require  near  him  more  than  one 
good  example  to  prevent  him  thinking  of  ghosts  and 
fiends." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  gentlemen,"  said 
Everard;  "but  I  have  settled  my  mind  to  s|i  ep  in 
Victor  Lee's  apartment,  so  I  wish  you  gcod-night: 
and,  if  you  would  repose  without  disturbance,  I  would 
advise  that  you  commend  yourselves,  during  the 
watches  of  the  night,  to  Him  unto  whom  night  is 
even  as  mid-day.  I  had  intended  lo  have  spoke  with 
you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  being  here  ;  but 
I  will  defer  the  conference  till  to-morrow,  when,  I 
think,  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  excellent  reasons  for 
leaving  Woodstock." 

"  We  have  seen  plenty  such  already,"  said  Desbo- 
rough ;  "  for  one,  I  came  here  to  serve  the  estate,  with 
some  moderate  advantage  doubtless  to  myself  for  my 
trouble;  but  if  1  am  set  upon  my  head  agairi  to-night, 
as  I  was  the  night  before.  I  would  not  stay  longer  to 
gain  a  king's  crow-n  ;  for  I  am  sure  my  necK.  would  be 
unfitted  to  bear  the  weieht  of  it." 

"  Good-night,"  exclaimed  Everard  ;  and  was  about 
to  go,  when  Bletson  again  pressed  close,  and  whis- 
pered to  him,  "  Hark  thee,  Colonel — you  know  my 
friendship  for  thee — I  do  implore  thee  to  leave  the  door 
of  thy  apartment  open,  that  if  thou  meetest  with  any 
disturbance,  I  may  hear  thee  call,  and  be  with  thee 
upon  the  very  instant.  Do  this,  dear  Everard,  my 
fears  for  thee  will  keep  me  asvake  else;  for  I  know 
that,  notwithstanding  youi; excellent  sense,  you  enter- 
tain some  of  those  sujjerstitious  ideas  which  we  siie-k 
in  with  our  mother's  milk,  and  which  constitute  me 
ground  of  our  fears  in  situations  like  the  present; 
therefore  leave  thy  door  open,  if  you  love  me,  tliat 
you  may  have  ready  assistance  from  me  in  case  of 
need." 

"My  master,"  said  Wildrake,  "trusts,  first,  in  his 
Bible,  sir,  and  then  in  his  gooti  sword.     He  -lus  no 
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i(iea  that  the  Devil  can  be  baffled  bythecharm  of  two  i  dels  on  this  particular  than  sjive  th 
men  lyiiis;  in  one  room,  still  less  that  the  foul  fiend  '        •       —  ■      ■        .  ^  .     . 

can  be  arsjued  out  of  existence  bv  the  Nullilidians  of 
the  Rota.'* 

Evcrard  seized  his  imprudent  friend  by  the  collar, 
and  drasged  him  off  as  he  was  speaking,  keeping  fast 
hold  of  him  till  they  were  both  in  the  chamber  of 
Victor  Lee,  where  they  had  slept  on  a  former  occasion. 
Even  then  he  contmued  to  hold  VVildrake,  until 
the  servant  had  arranged  the  lights,  and  was  dis- 
niissed  from  the  room  ;  then  letting  him  go,  addressed 
him  with  the  upbraiding  question,  "Art  thou  not  a 
prudent  and  sagacious  person,  who  in  times  like  iliese 
seek'st  every  opportunity  to  argue  yourself  into  a  btoil, 
or  embroil  yourself  in  an  argument  ?  Out  on  you  !" 

"  Ay,  out  on  me,  indeed,"  said  the  cavalier;  "out 
on  me  for  a  poor  tame-spirited  creature,  that  submits 
to  be  bandied  about  in  this  manner,  bv  a  man  who  is 
neither  better  born  nor  better  bred  than  myself.  I  tell 
tliee,  Mark,  you  make  an  unfair  use  of  your  advan- 
tages over  me.  Why  will  you  not  let  me  go  from  you, 
and  live  and  die  after  my  own  fashion  ?" 

"  Because,  before  we  had  been  a  week  separate,  I 
should  hear  of  yoiir  dying  after  a  fashion  of  a  dog. 
Come,  rnv  good  friend,  «hat  madness  was  it  in  thee 
to  fall  foul  on  Harrison,  and  then  to  enter  into  useless 
arsunient  with  Rletson  ?" 

''VVhy,  we  are  in  the  Devil's  house,  I  think,  and  I 
would  wdlingly  give  the  landlord  his  due  wherever  I 
travel.    To  have  sent  him  Harrison,  or  Hletson  now, 

just  as  a  lunch  to  stop  iiis  appetite,  till  Crom" 

"  Hush  !  stone  walls  have  ears,"  said  Everard, 
looking  around  him.  "  Here  stands  thy  night  drink. 
Look  to  thy  arms,  for  we  must  be  carefulas  if  the 
Avenscr  of  Blood  were  behind  us.  Yonder  is  ihy  bed 
—and  I.  as  thou  seest,  have  one  prepared  in  the  par- 
lour.   The  door  only  divides  us." 

"Which  I  will  leave  open,  m  case  thou  shouldst 
holla  for  assistance,  as  yonder  Nullifidian  hath  it.— 
But  how  hast  thou  got  all  this  so  well  put  in  order, 
good  patron  T' 

"I  gave  the  steward  Tomkins  notice  of  my  purpose 
to  sleep  here." 

"  A  strange  fellow  that,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and,  as  I 
judge,  has  taken  measure  of  every  one's  foot — all 
seems  to  pass  through  his  hands." 

"He  is,  I  have  understood,"  replied  Everard,  "one 
of  the  men  formed  by  the  times— has  a  readv  gift  of 
preaching  and  expounding,  which  keeps  him  "in  high 
terms  with  the  Independents;  and  recommends  him- 
self to  the  more  moderate  people  by  his  intelligence 
and  activity." 

"  Has  his  sincerity  ever  been  doubted  !"  said  Wild- 
rake. 

"Never,  that  I  heard  of,"  said  the  Colonel;  "on 
the  contrary,  he  has  been  familiarly  called  Honest 
Joe,  and  Trusty  Tompkins.  For  inv  part,  I  believe 
his  sincerity  has  always  kept  pace  wiih  his  inierest. 
—But  come,  finish  thy  cup,  and  to  bed.— What,  all 
emptied  at  one  draught  1" 

"Adzookers,  yes— my  vow  forbids  me  to  make  two 
on't ;  but,  nevr  fear— the  nightcap  will  only  warm  my 
braiii,  not  clog  it.  So,  man  or  devil,  give  me  notice 
if  you  are  disturbed,  and  rely  on  me  in  a  twinkling." 
Su  saying,  the  cavalier  retreated  into  his  separate 
npantni-nt,  and  Colonel  Evcrard,  taking  off  the  most 
cunihrous  part  of  his  dress,  lay  down  in  his  hose  and 
doublet,  and  coir;posed  himself  to  rest. 

He  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  a  slow  and  solemn 
strain  of  music,  which  died  away  as  at  a  distance. 
He  started  up,  and  felt  for  his  aniis,  which  he  found 
close  beside  him.  His  temporary  bed  being  without 
curtaui.=,  he  could  look  around  him  without  difficulty: 
bin  as  there  remained  in  the  chimnev  only  a  itw  red 
embers  of  the  fire,  v\  hich  he  had  arr'angtd  before  he 
^vent  to  sleep,  it  was  impossible  he  could  discern  any 
flung.  He  fill,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  nuinral 
courage,  that  und(fined  and  thriliing  species  of  tre- 
mor which  attends  a  sense  that  danger  is  near,  and 
an  uiiecrtainty  concerning  its  cause  and  character, 
jieluclaut  as  he  was  to  yield  belief  lo  supernatural  oc- 
currences, we  have  already  said  he  was  not  absolutely 
incredulous;  as,  perhaps,  even  in  this  more  sciptical 
age  there  are  many  fewer  cmulote  and  absolute  infi- 
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such.  Uncertain  whether  he  had  not  dreamed  of 
these  sounds  which  seemed  yet  in  his  ears,  he  was  un- 
willing to  risk  the  radleryof  his  friend  by  summoning 
him  to  his  assistance.  He  sat  up,  therefore,  in  his  beo, 
not  without  experiencing  that  nervous  agitation  to 
which  brave  men  as  well  as  cowards  are  subject  j  with 
this  difference,  that  the  one  sinks  under  it,  like  the 
vine  tinder  the  hail-.^.torin,  and  the  other  coilicts  his 
energies  lo  shake  it  off,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
said  to  elevate  its  boughs  to  disperse  the  snow  which 
accumulates  upon  th.-ni. 

The  story  of  Harrison,  in  his  own  absolute  despite, 
and  notwithstanding  a  secret  suspicion  which  hehaa 
of  trick  or  connivance,  returned  on  his  tnind  at  this 
dead  and  solitary  hour.  Harrison,  he  remembered, 
had  described  the  vision  by  a  circumstance  of  its  ap- 
pearance different  fiom  that  which  his  own  remark 
had  been  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  mir^l  of  the 
visionary; — that  bloody  napkin,  always  pressed  to 
the  side,  was  then  a  circumstance  present  either  to 
his  bodilv  eye,  or  to  that  of  his  agitated  imagination. 
Did,  then,  the  murdered  revisit  the  living  haunts  of 
(hose  who  had  forced  tliem  from  the  stage  with  all 
their  sins  unaccounted  for  .'  And  if  they  did,  might 
not  the  same  permission  authorize  other  visiiaiions  of 
a  similar  nature,  to  warn — ro  instruct — lo  punish  7 
Rash  are  they,  was  his  conclusion,  and  credulous, 
who  receive  as  truth  every  tale  of  the  kind  ;  but  no 
less  rash  may  it  be,  to  Imiit  the  power  of  the  Creator 
over  the  works  which  he  has  made,  and  to  suppose 
that,  by  the  permission  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  the 
laws  of  Nature  may  not,  in  peculiar  cases,  and  for 
high  purposes,  be  temporarily  suspended. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  throifgh  Everard's 
mind,  feelings  unknown  to  him,  even  when  he  stood 
first  on  the  rough  and  perilous  edge  of  battle,  gaiiitd 
ground  upon  him.  He  feared  ne  knew  not  what; 
and  where  an  open  and  discernible  peril  would  have 
drawn  out  his  courage,  the  absolute  uncertainty  of 
his  situation  increasi  d  his  sense  of  the  danger.  He 
felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  spring  from  his 
bed  and  heap  fuel  on  the  dying  embers,  expecting  by 
the  blaze  to  see  some  strange  S'ght  in  his  chamber. 
He  was  also  strongly  tempted  to  awaken  Wildrake; 
but  shame,  stronger  than  fear  itself,  checked  these 
impulses.  What!  should  it  be  tiiought  that  JLirk- 
ham  Kverard,  held  one  of  the  best  soldiers  who  had 
drawn  a  sword  in  this  sad  war — Markham  Everard, 
who  had  obtained  such  distinguished  rank  in  the 
army  of  the  Parliament,  though  so  young  in  years, 
was  afraid  of  remaining  by  himself  in  a  twilight' 
room  at  midnight?— It  never  should  be  said. 

This  was,  however,  no  charm  for  his  unpleasant 
current  of  thought.  There  rushed  on  his  mind  the 
various  traditions  of  Victor  Lee's  chamber,  which,- 
though  he  had  ofien  despised  them  as  vague,  unau- 
ihenticated,  and  inconsistent  rumours,  engendered 
by  ancient  superstidon,  and  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  by  loquacious  credulity,  had  yet 
something  in  them,  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the 
present  unpleasant  state  of  his  nerves.  Then,  when 
he  recollected  the  events  of  that  very  afiernoon,  the 
weapon  pressed  against  his  throat,  and  the  strong 
arm  which  threw  him  backward  on  the  floor — if  the 
remembrance  served  to  contradict  the  idea  of  flitting 
phantoms,  and  unreal  daggers,  it  certainly  induced 
him  to  believe,  that  there  was  in  sorne  part  of  ihia 
extensive  mansion  a  party  of  cavalier.',  or  malig- 
nanis,  harboured,  who  might  ari.«e  in  ihe  night,  over- 
power the  guards,  and  execute  upon  them  all,  liut  on 
Harrison  in  particular,  as  one  of  the  reiricide  judges, 
that  vengeance,  which  was  so  eagerly  thirsted  for  by 
ihe  attached  followers  of  the  slaughtered  monarch. 

He  endeavoured  to  console  himself  on  this  subject, 
by  the  number  and  position  of  the  guards,  yet  still 
was  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  not  haying  taken 
yet  more  exact  preeautions,  and  for  keeping  an  ex- 
torted promise  of  silence,  which  might  ciiiisign  so 
many  of  his  party  lo  ihe  danger  of  assassination. 
These  thouirhi.s  connected  with  his  military  duties, 
awakened  another  Irtiin  of  reflections.  He  bethought 
himself,  that  all  he  <'ou!d  now  do,  was  to  visit  the 
sentries,  and  ascertain  that  they  were  awake,  alert 
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on  the  watch,  and  so  situnted,  th.T  in  time  of  need 
they  niijjht  be  ready  to  support  enen  other. — "This 
better  befit?  me,"  he  thouiiht,  "  llian  to  be  here  iil\e  a 
child,  frightenit!"  myself  with  the  old  woiiian's  le- 
gend, which  I  have  laughed  at  when  a  boy.  What 
althouch  old  Victor  Lee  was  a  sacrilegious  man,  as 
common  report  goes,  and  brewed  ale  in  the  font 
which  he  brought  from  the  ancient  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  while  church  and  building  were  in  flames? 
And  what  although  his  eldest  son  was  when  a  child 
Bcalded  to  death  in  the  same  vessel?  Hosv  many 
churches  have  been  demolished  since  his  time?  How 
many  fonts  desecrated?  So  many  indeed,  that  were 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  to  visit  such  aggressions  in 
a  supernatural  manner,  no  corner  in  England,  iio,  not 
the  most  petty  parish  church,  but  would  have  iis  ap- 
parition.— Tush,  these  are  idle  fancies,  unworthy,  es- 
pecially, to  be  entertained  by  those  educated  to  believe 
that  sanctity  resides  in  the  intention  and  the  act,  not 
in  the  buildings  or  fonts,  or  the  form  of  worship." 

As  thus  he  calif  d  together  the  articles  of  his  Cal- 
vinistic  creed,  the  bell  of  the  great  clock  (a  token  sel- 
dom silent  in  such  narratives)  lolled  thre»,  and  was 
immcdiatelv  followed  by  the  hoarse  call  of  the  senti- 
nels through  vault  and  gallery,  up  stairs  and  beneath. 
challenging  and  answering  each  other  with  the  usual 
watchword.  All's  well.  Their  voices  mingled  with 
the  deep  boom  of  the  bell,  yet  ceased  before  that  was 
silent,  and  when  thev  had  died  away,  the  tingling 
echo  of  the  prolonged  knell  was  scarcely  audible.  Ere 
vet  that  last  distant  tingling  had  finally  subsided  into 
silence,  it  seeined  as  if  it  again  was  awakened;  and 
Everard  could  hardly  judge  at  first  whether  a  new 
echo  had  taken  up  the  falling  cadence,  or  whether 
some  other  and  separate  sound  was  disturbing  anew 
the  silence  to  which  the  deep  knell  had,  as  its  voice 
ceased,  consigned  the  ancient  mansion  and  the  woods 
around  it. 

But  the  doubt  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  musical 
tones,  which  had  mingled  with  the  dying  echoes  of 
the  knell,  seemed  at  first  to  prolong,  andafterwards 
to  survive  them.  A  wild  strain  of  melody,  beginning 
at  a  distance,  and  growing  louder  as  it  advanced, 
seemed  to  pass  from  room  to  room,  from  cabinet  to 
gallery,  froin  hall  to  bower,  through  the  deserted  and 
dishonoured  ruins  of  the  ancient  residence  of  so  many 
sovereigns ;  and,  as  it  approached,  no  soldier  gave 
alarm,  nor  did  any  of  the  numerous  guests  of  various 
degrees,  who  spent  an  unpleasant  and  terrified  night 
in  that  ancient  mansion,  seem  to  dare  to  announce  to 
each  other  the  iriexplicable  cause  of  appreb-ension. 

Everard's  excited  state  of  mind  did  not  permit  him 
to  be  so  passive.  The  sounds  approached  so  nigh, 
that  it  seemed  they  were  performing,  in  the  very  ne.\t 
apartment,  a  solemn  service  for  the  dead,  when  he 
gave  the  alarm,  by  calling  loudlv  to  his  trusty  attend- 
ant and  friend  Wildrake,  who  slumbered  in  the  next 
chamber  with  only  a  door  betwixt  them,  and  even 
that  ajar. 

"Wildrake — Wildrake  !— Up— up  !  Dost  thou  not 
hear  the  alarm  V 

There  was  no  an.?wer  from  Wildrake,  though  the 
musical  sounds,  which  now  rung  through  the  apart- 
ment,  as  if  the  performers  had  actually  been  within 
its  precincts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  a 
sleeping  person,  even  without  the  shout  of  his  com- 
rade and  patron. 

"  Alarm. !— Roger  Wildrake — alarm!"  again  called 
Everard,  getting  out  of  bed  end  grasping  his  weapons 
— "  Get  a  light,  and  cry  alarm  ! 

There  was  no  answer.  His  voice  died  away  as  the 
sound  of  the  music  seemed  also  to  die  ;  and  the  same 
soft  sweet  voice,  which  still  to  his  thinking  resembled 
that  of  Alice  Lee,  was  heard  in  his  apartment,  and, 
as  he  thought,  at  no  distance  from  him. 

"Your  comrade  will  not  answer,"  said  the  low 
soft  voice.  "  Those  only  hear  the  alarm  whose  con- 
sciences feel  the  call." 

"Again  this  mummery!"  said  Everard.  "I  am 
better  armed  than  I  was  of  late;  and  but  for  the 
sound  of  that  voice,  the  speaker  had  bought  his 
trifling  dear." 

It  was  singular,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that 
the  instant  the  distinct  sounds  of  the  human  voice 


were  heard  by  Eveiard,  all  idea  of  suprrnaturril  inter- 
ference was  at  an  end,  and  the  charm  by  v.liicli  he 
had  been  fortnerly  fettered  appennd  to  be  broken  ;  so 
much  is  the  .nfliience  of  imaginary  or  superstitious 
terror  deptnoint  (so  far  as  it  respects  strong  judg 
ments  at  least)  upon  what  i.svag;ie  or  ambiguous 
and  so  readily  do  distinct  tones,  and  exprtsH  idea^ 
bring  such  judgments  back  to  the  current  of  ordinarj 
life.  The  voice  returned  answer,  as  addressing  his 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  words. 

"We  laugh  at  the  weapons  thou  thinkest  should 
terrify  us.  Over  the  guardians  of  Woodstock  they 
have  no  power.  Fire,  if  thou  wilt,  and  try  the  eliect 
of  thy  weapons.  But  know,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
harm  thee— thou  art  of  a  falcon  breed,  and  noble  in 
thy  disposition,  though,  unreclaimed  and  ill  nurtured, 
thou  hauntest  with  kites  and  carrion  crows.  Wing 
thy  flight  Irom  hence  on  the  morrow,  for  if  thou 
tarriest  with  the  bats,  owls,  vultures,  and  ravens, 
which  ha\e  thought  to  nestle  here,  thou  wilt  inevita 
bly  share  their  fate.  Away  then,  that  these  halls  may 
be  swept  and  garnished  for  the  reception  of  those 
w  ho  have  a  better  right  to  inhabit  tliem." 

Everard  answered  in  a  raised  voice. — "Once  more 
1  vyarn  you,  think  not  to  defy  me  in  vain.  I  am  no 
child  to  be  frightened  by  goblin's  tales;  and  no 
coward,  armed  as  I  am,  to  he  alarmed  at  the  threats 
of  banditti.  If  I  give  you  a  moment's  indulgence,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  dear  and  misguided  friends,  who  may 
be  concerned  with  this  dangerous  gambol.  Know,  I 
can  bring  a  troop  of  soldiers  round  the  castle,  wh(i 
will  search  its  most  inward  recesses  for  the  author  of 
this  audacious  frolic  ;  and  if  that  search  should  fail, 
it  will  cost  but  a  few  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  make 
the  mansion  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  bury  under  them 
the  authors  of  such  an  ill-judged  pastime." 

"Yon  speak  proudly.  Sir  Colonel,"  said  another 
voice,  similar  to  that  harsher  and  stronger  tone  by 
which  he  had  been  addressed  in  the  gallery;  "try 
your  courage  in  this  direction." 

"  You  should  not  dare  me  twice,"  said  Colonel 
Everard,  "  had  I  a  glimpse  of  light  to  take  aim  by." 

As  he  spoke,  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  was  thrown 
with  a  brilliancy  which  almost  dazzled  the  speaker, 
showing  distinctly  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Victor  Lee,  as  represented  in  his  picture,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  lady  completely  veiled,  and  in  the  other 
his  leading-siaff,  or  truncheon.  Both  figures  were 
animated,  and,  as  it  appeared,  standing  within  sis 
feet  of  him. 

"Vv'ere  it  not  for  the  woman,"  said  Everard,  "I 
would  not  be  thus  mortally  dared." 

"  Spare  not  for  the  female  form,  but  do  your  worst," 
replied  the  same  voice.     "I  defy  you." 

"Repeat  \our  defiance  when  I  have  counted 
thrice,  said  Everard,  "and  take  the  punishment 
of  your  insolence.  Once — I  have  cocked  my  pistol 
— Twice— I  never  missed  my  aim — By  all  that  is 
sacred,  I  fire  if  you  do  not  withdraw.  When  I  pro- 
nounce the  next  number,  I  will  shoot  you  dead  where 
you  stand.  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  shed  blood— I 
give  y<Mi   another  chance  of  flignt — once— twice— 

THniCE!" 

Everard  aimed  at  the  bosom,  and  discharged  his? 
pistol.  The  figure  waved  its  arm  in  an  attitude  of 
scorn ;  and  a  loud  laugh  arose,  during  which  the 
light,  as  gradually  growing  weaker,  danced  and  glim- 
mered upon  the  apparition  of  the  aged  kni^pht,  an.:! 
then  disappeared.  Everard'=  life-blood  ran  cold  tohia 
heart— "Had  he  been  of  human  mould,"  he  thought, 
"the  bullet  must  havepiercedhim— but  I  have  neither 
will  nor  power  to  fight  with  supernatural  beings." 

The  feeling  of  oppression  was  novy  so  strong  as  lo 
be  actually  sickening.  He  groped  his  way,  however 
to  the  fireside,  and  flung  on  the  embers  which  were 
yet  gleaming,  a  hantlful  of  flry  fuel.  It  presently 
blazed,  and  ntforded  him  light  to  see  the  room  in  every 
direction.  He  looked  cautiously,  almost  timidly, 
around,  and  half  expected  some  horrible  phantom  to 
become  visible.  But  he  saw  nothing  save  the  old 
furniture,  the  reading-desk,  and  other  articles,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  same  state  as  when  Sir  Henry 
Lee  departed.  He  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire,  niin- 
gled  with  much  repugnance,  to  look  at  the  portrait  o' 
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the  ancient  kiiiaht,  which  (he  form  he  had  seen  so 
strongly  resembled.  He  hesitated  betwixt  the  oppo- 
sins  feelings,  but  at  length  snatched,  with  desperate 
resolution,  the  taper  whfch  he  had  extinjjuished,  and 
relighted  it,  ere  the  blaze  of  the  fuel  had  again  died 
away.  He  held  it  up  to  the  ancient  portrait  of  Victor 
Lee.  and  gazed  on  it  with  eager  curiosity,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  fear.  Almost  the  childish  terrors  of  his 
earlii>r  days  returned,  and  he  thouizht  the  severe  pale 
eye  of  the  ancient  warrior  followed  his,  and  menaced 
him  witli  its  displeasure.  And  although  he  quickly 
argued  himself  out  of  such  an  absurd  belief,  yet  the 
mixed  feelings  of  his  mind  were  expressed  in  words 
that  sjemed  half  addressed  to  the  ancient  portrait. 

"  Soul  of  my  mother's  ancestor,"  he  said,  "  be  it  for 
weal  or  for  wo,  by  designing  men,  or  by  supernatural 
beings,  that  these  ancient  halls  are  disturbed,  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  them  on  the  morrow." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him. 

He  turned,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  white,  with  a  sort  of 
turban  upon  its  head,  and  dropping  the  candle  in  the 
e-xertion,  instantly  grappled  with  it. 

"  T/(o«  at  least  art  palpable,"  he  said. 

"  Palpable  1"  answered  he  whom  he  arasped  so 
Strongly — " '.Sdeath,  metmnks  you  might  know  that 
without  the  risk  of  choking  me  ;  and  if  you  loose  me 
not,  I'll  show  you  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of 
wrestling." 

"  Roger  ^Vildrake!"  said  Everard,  letting  the  cava- 
lier loose,  and  stepping  back. 

"  Roger  Wildrake  ?  ay.  truly.  Did  you  take  me  for 
Roger  Hacon,  come  to  lielp  you  to  raise  the  devill — 
for  the  place  smells  of  sulpnur  consumedly." 

"l!  is  the  pistol  I  fired— Did  you  not  hear  it?" 

"  VVhy,  yes,  it  was  the  first  thing  waked  me — 
for  that  nightcap  which  I  pulled  on,  made  me  sleep 
like  a  dormouse — Pshaw,  I  feel  my  brains  giddy  with 
it  ret." 

''And  wherefore  came  you  not  on  the  instant? — I 
never  needed  help  more." 

"  I  catne  as  fast  as  I  could,"  answered  WIdrake  ; 
"  but  it  was  some  time  ere  I  got  my  senses  collected, 
for  1  was  dreaming  of  that  cursed  field  at  Naseby— 
and  then  the  door  of  my  room  was  shut,  and  hard  to 
open,  till  I  played  the  locksmith  with  my  foot." 

"  How  !  it  was  open  when  I  went  to  bed,"  said 
Erernrd. 

_"  It  was  locked  when  I  came  out  of  bed,  though," 
said  VViMrake,  "  and  I  marvel  you  heard  me  not  when 
I  forced  it  open." 

"  -Aly  mind  was  occupied  otherwise,"  said  Everard. 

■'Well,"  snid  Wildrake,  "but  what  has  happened  ? 
— Here  am  I  bolt  upright,  and  ready  to  fight,  if  this 
yawning  fit  will  give  me  leave— Mother  Redcap's 
mightiest  is  weaker  than  I  drank  last  night,  by  a 
bushel  to  a  barleycorn — I  have  quaffed  the  very  elixir 
of  malt— Ha— yaw." 

"  And  some  opiate  besides,  I  should  think,"  said 
Everard. 

"  V'ery  like— very  like — less  than  the  pistol-shot 
would  not  waken  me  ;  even  me,  who  with  but  an 
ordiunry  graf'e-cup  sleep  as  lightly  as  a  maiden  on 
the  first  of  -May,  when  she  watches  for  the  earliest 
beam  to  go  to  gather  dew.  But  what  are  you  about 
to  do  next  ?" 

".Yf)thing,"  answered  Everard. 

"  A'othing?''  said  Wildrake,  in  surprise. 

"I  sp  \ak  it,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "less  for  your 
inforniniioii,  than  for  that  of  others  who  may  near 
mo,  thai  I  will  leave  the  Lodge  this  morning,  and,  if  it 
is  riossible,  remove  the  Commissioners." 

'  H-irk,"  said  Wildrake,  "  do  you  not  hear  some 
noise,  like  the  distant  sound  of  the  applause  of  a 
theatre  '?  The  goblins  of  the  place  rejoice  in  your 
uepariurc. 

'"!  sliail  leave  Woodstock,"  said  Everard,  "  to  the 
occup.iujpi!  of  my  uncle  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his 
family,  if  ihey  choose  to  resume  it;  not  that  I  am 
fri,ghtened  into  this  as  a  concession  to  the  series  of 
artifices  which  have  been  played  offon  this  occasion, 
Dut  solely  because  such  was  mv  intention  from  the 
heginning.  But  let  me  warn,"  (he  added,  raising  his 
v<n  •«'/—'■  ict  ine  warn  the  parlies  concerneu  in  this 


combination,  that  though  it  may  pass  off  successfully 
on  a  fool  like  Desborough,  a  visionary  like  Harrison, 
a  coward  like  Bletson" 

Here  a  voice  distinctly  spoke,  as  standing  near 
them^"Or  a  wise,  moderate,  and  resolute  person, 
like  Colonel  Everard." 

"  By  Heaven,  the  voice  came  from  the  picture,"  said 
Wildrake,  drawing  his  sword ;  "  I  will  pink  his  plated 
amour  for  him." 

"  Offer  no  violence,"  said  Everard,  startled  at  the 
interruption,  but  resuming  with  firmness  what  he  was 
saying, — "Let  those  engaged  be  aware,  that  however 
this  string  of  artifices  may  be  immediately  success- 
ful, it  must,  when  closely  looked  into,  be  attended 
with  the  punishment  of  all  concerned— the  total  de- 
molition of  Woodstock,  and  the  irremediable  down- 
fall of  the  family  of  Lee.  Let  all  concerned  think  ot 
this,  and  desist  in  time." 

He  paused,  and  almost  expected  a  reply,  but  none 
such  came. 

"It  is  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  Wildrake;  "but— 
vaw-ha— my  brain  cannot  compass  it  just  now;  it 
whirls  routid  like  a  toast  in  a  b9wl  of  niuscadine;  I 
must  sit  down — ha-yaw — and  discuss  it  at  leisure — 
Gramercy,  good  elbowchair." 

So  saying^  he  threw  himself,  or  rather  sank  gradu- 
ally down,  on  a  large  easy-chair,  which  haa  been 
often  pressed  by  the  weight  of  stout  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  in  an  instant  was  sound  asleep.  Everard 
was  far  from  feeling  the  same  inclination  for  slum- 
ber, yet  his  mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension 
of  any  farther  visitation  that  night;  for  he  consi- 
dered his  treaty  to  evacuate  Woodstock,  as  made 
known  to,  and  accepted  in  all  probability  by,  those 
whom  the  intrusion  of  the  Commissioners  had  in- 
duced to  take  such  singular  measures  for  expelling 
them.  His  opinion,  which  had  for  a  tinie  bent  to- 
wards a  belief  in  something  supernatural  in  the  dis- 
turbances, had  now  returned  to  the  more  rational 
mode  of  accounting  for  them,  by  dexterous  combina- 
tion, for  which  such  a  mansion  as  Woodstock  afford- 
ed .so  manv  facilities. 

He  heaped  the  hearth  v.-ith  fuel,  lighted  the  candle, 
and,  examining  poor  Wildrake's  situation,  adjusted 
him  as  easily  in  the  chair  as  he  could,  the  cavalier 
stirring  his  limbs  no  more  than  ari  infant.  His  situa- 
tion went  far,  in  his  patron's  opinion,  to  infer  trick 
and  confederacy,  for  ghosts  have  no  occasion  to  drug 
men's  possets.  He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  ana 
while  he  thought  these  strange  circumstances  over,  a 
sweet  and  low  strain  of  music  stole  through  the 
chamber,  the  words  "Good-night— good-night — good- 
nisht,"  thrice  repeated,  each  time  in  a  softer  and  more 
distant  tone,  seeming  to  assure  him  that  the  goblins 
and  he  were  at  truce,  if  not  at  peace,  and  that  he  had 
no  nice  disturbance  to  expect  that  night.  He  had 
scarcely  the  courage  to  call  out  a  "good-night;"  for, 
after  all  his  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  trick,  it 
was  so  well  performed  as  to  bring  with  it  a  feehng  of 
rear,  just  like  what  an  audience  experience  during  the 
performance  of  a  tragic  scene,  which  they  know  to  be 
unreal,  and  which  yet  affects  their  passions  bj  its 
near  approach  to  nature.  Sleep  overtook  him  at 
last,  and  left  him  not  till  broad  daylight  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning. 


CHAPTER   XVL 

And  yonder  sliinea  Aurora's  harbinger, 

At  wlidse  approach  t'liosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 

Troop  home  to  church-yard 

Midsummer  Night's  D'tan. 

With  the  fresh  air,  and  the  rising  of  morning, 
every  feeling  of  the  preceding  night  had  passed  away 
from  Colonel  Everard's  mind,  excepting  wonder  how 
the  effects  which  he  had  witnessed  could  be  pro- 
duced. He  examined  the  whole  room,  sounding  bolt. 
floor,  and  wainscot,  with  his  knuckles  and  cane,  but 
was  unable  to  discern  any  secret  passages;  while 
the  door,  secured  by  a  strong  cross  bolt,  and  the  lock 
besides,  remained  as  firm  as  when  he  had  fastened  it 
on  the  preceding  evening.  The  apparition  resem 
bling  Victor  Lee  next  called  his  attention.  Ridieu 
lous  stories  had  been  often  circulated,  of  this  fisf'.re 
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or  one  exactly  resembling  it,  having  been  met  with  by 
nigtit,  among  the  waste  aparimeiiis  and  corridors  of 
the  old  palace,  and  Markhain  Kverard  liad  ollen  lie.ird 
such  ill  his  childhood.  He  was  angry  to  recollect  his 
own  deficiency  ol"  courage,  and  the  thrill  which  he  felt 
on  the  preceding  night,  when,  by  confederacy  doubtless, 
such  an  object  was  placed  before  bis  eyes. 

"Surely."  he  said,  "this  fit  of  childish  folly  could  not 
make  nie  miss  iny  aim — more  likely  that  the  bullet  had 
been  withdrawn  clandestinely  from  my  pistol." 

He  examined  that  which  was  undischarged — ho  found 
the  bullet  in  it.  He  investigaled  the  apartment  oppo- 
site to  the  point  at  which  he  had  fired,  and,  at  five  feet 
from  the  floor,  in  a  direct  line  between  the  beds;de  and 
the  place  where  the  appearances  had  been  seen,  a  pis- 
tol ball  had  recently  buried  itself  in  the  wainscot.  He 
had  little  doubt,  therelbre,  that  he  had  fired  in  a  just 
directi(^n ;  and,  indeed,  to  have  arrived  at  the  place 
where  it  was  lodged,  the  bullet  must  have  passed  through 
the  appearance  at  which  he  aimed,  and  proceeded,  point 
blank,  through  the  wall  beyond.  This  was  mysterious, 
and  induced  him  to  doubt  whether  the  art  of  witchcraft 
or  conjuration  had  not  been  called  in  lo  assist  the  ma- 
chinalions  of  those  daring  conspirators,  who.  being 
themselves  morial,  might,  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
universal  creed  of  the  times,  have  invoked  and  obtained 
assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

His  ne.xt  investigation  respected  the  picture  of  Vic- 
tor Lee  itself.  He  examined  it  minutely,  as  he  stood 
on  the  floor  before  it.  and  compared  its  jiale,  sh.idowy. 
faintly-traced  outlines,  its  laded  colours,  the  siern  re- 
pose of  the  eye,  and  death-like  palidness  ol'  the  coun- 
tenance, with  its  different  aspect  on  the  preceding 
night,  when  illuminated  by  the  artificial  light  which  lell 
full  upon  it.  while  it  left  every  other  partofthe  room 
in  comparative  darkness.  Tiie  features  seemed  then 
to  have  an  unnatural  glov*-.  while  the  rising  and  tailing 
of  the  flame  in  the  chimney,  gave  the  head  and  limlis 
something  which  resembled  the  appearance  of  actual 
motion.  \ow,  seen  by  day,  it  was  a  mere  picture  of 
the  hard  and  ancient  school  of  Holbein:  last  n.ght.  it 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  something  more.  Determined 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  contrivance,  if  possinle. 
lOverard,  by  the  assistance  of  a  table  and  a  chair,  exa- 
mined the  portrait  still  more  closely,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  private  spring,  by 
which  It  might  be  slipped  aside. — a  contrivance  not 
unrVequent  in  ancient  buildings,  which  usually  abounded 
with  means  of  access  and  escape,  communicated  lo 
none  but  the  lords  of  the  casile,  or  their  immediate  con- 
fidants. But  the  panel  on  which  Victor  Lee  was  painted 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  wainscoting  of  the  apartment. 
of  which  it  made  a  part,  and  the  colonel  satisfied  him- 
self that  it  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
which  he  had  suspected. 

He  next  aroused  his  faithful  squire  Wildrake.  who, 
notwithstanding  his  deep  share  of  the  "'blessedness  of 
sleep,"  had  scarce  even  yet  got  rid  of  the  elfects  of  the 
grace-cup  of  the  preceding  evening.  '•  It  was  the  re- 
ward, according  to  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  "of  his 
temperance;  one  single  draught  liavins  made  him  sleep 
more  late  and  more  sound  than  a  mailer  of  half-a-dozen, 
or  from  thence  to  a  dozen  pulls,  would  have  done,  when 
he  was  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  rere-suppers,*  and  of 
drinking  deep  after  them." 

'•Had  your  temperate  draught."  said  Everard,  "been 
but  a  thought  more  strongly  seasoned,  Wildrake,  thou 
hadsl  slept  so  sound  that  the  last  trump  only  could  have 
waked  thee  " 

"And.  tlien,"  answered  Wildrake,  "I  should  have 
waked  with  a  headache,  Mark;  for  I  see  my  modest 
sip  has  not  exempted  me  from  that  epiloirue. — But  let 
us  go  forth,  and  see  how  the  night.  whTch  we  have 
passed  so  strangely,  has  been  spent  by  the  rest  of  them. 
I  suspect  they  are  all  right  willing  to  evacuate  Wood- 


*  Rere-suppers  {gtiosi  arrlere)  belonged  to  a  species 
of  luxury  introduced  in  the  jolly  days  of  King  James's 
exlrav.-igmice,  ami  continued  through  the  subsequent 
reign.  Tlie  supper  took  place  at  an"  early  hour,  six  or 
seven  o'clock  at  latest — the  rere-supper  was  a  postli- 
minary  ban'juet,  a  ho;s  d  (p.uvrt,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance at  ten  or  elcvci,  %nU  S'-rved  a?  an  apologj'  for  pro- 
longing me  eiilerlttinment  uil  .miduight. 


stock,  unless  they  have  either  rested  better  than  we,  or 
at  least  have  been  more  lucky  in  lodgings." 

"In  that  case,  I  will  despatch  thee  down  to  Joceline's 
hut.  to  negotiate  the  re-enirance  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and 
his  family  into  their  old  apartments,  where  my  inte- 
rest with  the  general  being  joined  with  tli«-  ."'diflierent 
repute  of  the  place  itself,  I  think  they  have  little  chance 
of  being  disturbed  either  by  the  present  or  by  any  new 
coinmissioners." 

•■  But  how  are  they  lo  defend  themselves  against  the 
fiends,  my  gallant  colonel?"  said  Wildrake.  ••  Me- 
ihinks.  had  I  an  interest  in  yonder  pretty  girl,  such  as 
thoa  dost  boast.  I  should  be  loath  to  expose  her  to  the 
terrors  of  a  residence  at  AVoodslock.  where  these  devils 
— I  beg  their  pardon,  for  I  suppose  they  hear  every 
word  we  say — these  merry  goblins — make  such  gay 
work  from  twilight  till  morning." 

"My  dear  AVildrake."  said  the  colonel,  "I,  as  well 
as  you,  believe  it  possible  that  our  speech  may  be  over- 
heard :  but  I  care  not.  and  will  speak  my  mind  plainly. 
I  trust  i>ir  Henry  and  Alice  are  not  engaged  in  this  silly 
plot ;  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  pride  of  the  one,  the 
modesty  of  the  other,  or  the  good  sense  of  both,  that  any 
motive  could  engage  them  in  so  strange  a  conjunction. 
But  the  fiends  are  all  of  your  own  political  persuasion, 
Wildrake.  all  true-blue  cavaliers;  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  Lee,  though  they  be  uncon- 
nected with  them,  have  not  the  slightest  cause  lo  be  ap- 
prehensive of  their  goblin  machinations.  Besides.  Sir 
Henry  and  Joceline  must  know  every  corner  about  the 
place  :  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  play  off  any 
ghostly  machinery  upon  them  than  upon  strangers. 
But  let  us  to  our  toilet,  and  when  water  and  brush  have 
done  their  work,  we  will  inquire  what  is  next  to  be 
done." 

"Nay,  that  wretched  puritan's  garb  of  mine  is  hardly 
worth  brushing."  said  Wildrake;  "and  but  for  this 
hundred-weight  of  rusty  iron,  with  which  thou  hast 
bedizened  me,  I  look  more  like  a  bankrupt  Quaker  than 
any  thing  else.  But  I'll  make  you  as  spruce  as  evei 
was  a  canting  rogue  of  your  party." 

So  saying,  and  humming,  at  the  same  time,  the  cava- 
lier tune, — 


"  'Though  for  a  time  we  see  Whitehall 
With  cobwebs  hung  around  the  wall, 

Yet  Heaven  shall  make  amends  for  all. 

When  the  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.' " — 


"  Thou  forgettcst  who  are  without,"  said  Colonel  Eve. 
rard. 

"  Xo — I  remember  who  are  within,"  replied  his  friend. 
"I  only  sing  to  my  merry  goblins,  who  will  like  me  all 
the  belter  for  it.  Tush,  man,  the  devils  are  my  bonos 
sociox.  and  when  I  see  them  I  will  warrant  they  prove 
such  roaring  boys  as  I  knew  when  I  served  under  Lum- 
ford  and  Goring,  fellows  with  long  nails  thai  iiolhing 
escaped,  bottomless  stomachs  ihat  nothing  filled, — mad 
for  pillage,  ranting,  drinking,  and  fighting. — sleeping 
rough  on  the  trenches,  and  dying  stubbornly  in  their 
boots.  Ah  1  those  merry  days  are  gone  1  Well,  it  is 
the  fashion  lo  make  a  grave  face  on't  among  cava 
liers,  and  especially  the  parsons  that  have  lost  their 
tithe-pigs  ;  but  I  was  fitted  for  the  element  of  the  time, 
and  never  did  or  can  desire  merrier  days  than  I  had 
during  that  same  barbarous,  bloody,  and  unnatural  re- 
bellion." 

"Thou  wert  ever  a  wild  sea-bird,  Roger,  even  ac- 
cording to  your  name;  liking  the  gale  better  than  the 
calm,  the  boisterous  ocean  better  than  the  smooth  lake, 
and  J  nur  rough,  wild  struggle  against  the  wind  liian" 
daily  food,  ease,  and  quiet." 

"  Psh.iw  I  a  fig  for  your  smooth  lake,  and  your  olc 
woman  to  feed  me  with  brewer's  grains,  and  ihe  poor 
drake  oliliged  lo  come  swa»lering  whenever  she  whis- 
tles 1  Everard.  I  like  to  feel  the  wind  rusile  agains" 
my  pinions, — now  diving,  now  on  the  crest  of  ihe  wave, 
now  in  ocean,  now  in  sky — that  is  the  wild-drake's  joy, 
my  grave  one  I  And  in  the  Civil  War.  so  it  went  v/iili 
us — down  in  one  country,  up  in  another,  beaten  to-day, 
victorious  to-morrow — now  starving  in  ."ome  barren 
leaguer — now  revelling  in  a  Presbyterian's  pantry — hij 
cellars,  his  plate  chest,  his  old  judicial  thumb-ri.ig,  ftis 
pretty  serving-wench,  all  at  corainantl!" 
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"Hush,  friend,"  said  Everard;  "remember  I  hold 
that  persuasion." 

''  Jlore  the  pity,  Mark,  more  the  pity,"  said  Wild- 
rake;  "but,  as  you  say.  it  is  needless  talking  of  it. 
Let  u**  e'en  ffo  and  see  how  your  Presbvlerian  pastor. 
j\lr.  Holdenoash.  has  fared,  and  whether  he  has  proved 
tnore  able  to  foil  the  foul  Fiend  than  have  you  his 
disciple  and  auditor." 

They  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  wereover- 
wliohned  with  the  various  incoherent  accountsofsen- 
tineLs  and  others,  all  of  whom  had  seen  or  heard  some- 
tiima  extraordinary  in  the  course  of  the  night.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  particularly  the  various  nimours 
which  each  contributed  to  the  common  stock,  witli 
the  greater  alacrity  that  in  such  cases  there  seems 
always  to  be  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  not  iiaving  seen  or 
sufTt-red  as  much  as  others. 

The  most  moderate  of  the  narrators  only  talked  of 
sounds  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  or  the  growling  of  a 
dog,  especially  the  squeaking  of  a  pig.  They  heard 
also  as  Lf  it  had  been  nails  driven  and  saws  used,  and 
the  clashing  of  fetters,  and  the  rustling  of  silk  gowns, 
and  the  notes  of  music,  and  in  short  all  sorts  of  sounds 
^^ich  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Others 
WPore  they  had  smelt  savours  of  various  kinds,- chiefly 
bituminous,  indicating  a  Satanic  derivation ;  others 
did  not  indeed  swear,  but  protested,  to  visions  of  men 
in  armour,  horses  without  heads,  asses  with  horns, 
and  cows  with  si.x  legs,  not  to  mentioii  black  figures, 
whose  cloven  hoofs  gave  plain  information  what  realm 
they  belonged  to. 

But  these  strongly  attested  cases  of  nocturnal  dis- 
turbances among  the  sentinels  had  been  so  general, 
as  to  prevent  alarm  and  succour  on  any  particular 
point,  so  that  those  who  were  on  duty  called  in  vain 
on  the  corps-de-gavdc,  who  were  trembling  on  their 
own  post:  and  an  alert  enemy  might  have  donecorn- 
pletc  execution  on  the  whole  garrison.  But  amid  tiiis 
general  alcrte,  no  violence  appeared  to  be  meant,  and 
annoyance,  not  injury^  seemed  to  have  been  the  gob- 
lin's object,  e.Kcepting  in  the  case  of  one  poor  fellow, 
a  trooper,  v.ho  had  followed  Harrison  in  half  his  bat- 
tles; and  now  was  sentinel  in  tiiat  very  vestibule  upon 
which  Everard  had  recominended  them  to  moutit  a 
guard.  He  had  presented  his  carabine  at  something 
which  came  suddenly  upon  him,  when  it  was  wrested 
out  of  his  hands,  and  he  himself  knocked  down  with 
the  but-end  of  it.  His  broken  head,  and  tlie  drenched 
bedding  of  Desborough,  upon  whom  a  tub  of  ditch 
water  had  bLtn  emptied  during  his  sleep,  were  iha 
only  pieces  of  real  evidence  to  attest  the  disturbances 
of  the  iiiglit. 

The  reports  from  Harrison's  apartment  were,  as  de- 
livered by  the  grave  Master  Tomkins,  that  truly  the 
General  had  passed  the  night  undisturbed,  though 
there  was  still  upon  him  a  deep  sleep,  and  a  foldingof 
the  hands  to  slumber;  froiii  which  Everard  argued 
that  the  machinators  had  esteemed  Harrison's  part  of 
tne  reckoning  sutficiently  paid  off  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment  doubly  garri- 
soned by  the  worshipful  Desbo.'-ough,  and  the  pliilo- 
.sophical  Hletson.  They  were  both  up  and  dressing 
themselves,  the  former  open-mouthed  in  his  feeling  of 
fear  and  sufiering.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  Everard 
entered,  than  the  ducked  and  dismayed  Colonel  made 
a  dismal  complaint  of  the  way  he  had  spent  the  night, 
and  murmured  not  a  little  against  his  worshipful 
kinsman,  for  imposing  a  task  upon  him  which  in- 
ferred so  much  annoyance. 

■'Could  not  his  E.vcellency,  my  kinsman  Noll,"  he 
said,  "  have  given  his  poor  relative  and  brother-in-law 
a  sop  somewhere  else,  than  out  of  this  Woodstock, 
which  Seems  to  be  the  devil's  own  porridge-pot?  1 
cannot  sup  broth  with  the  devil ;  I  have  no  long  spoon 
— not  I.  Could  he  not  have  quartered  me  in  some 
quiet  corner,  and  given  this  haunted  place  to  some  of 
his  preachers  and  prayers,  who  know  the  Bible  as  well 
as  the  musttr-roU  ?  whereas  I  know  the  four  hoofs  of 
a  clean-going  nag,  or  the  points  of  a  team  of  o.ven, 
better  than  all  the  books  of  Moses.  But  I  will  give  it 
over,  at  once  and  for  ever;  hopes  of  earthly  gain  shall 
never  m:ike  me  run  the  risk  of  being  canied  away 
bodily  by  the  devil,  besides  being  set  upon  my  head 


one  whole  ntght  and  soused  with  ditch  water  thenext 
— IVo,  no — I  am  too  wise  for  tlia'.." 

Master  BletsL>n  had  a  different  part  to  act.  He  com- 
plained of  no  personal  annoyances;  on  the  contrary, 
he  declared  he  should  have  slept  as  well  as  ever  he 
did  in  his  life,  but  for  the  abominable  disturbances 
around  him,  of  men  calling  to  arms  every  half  hour, 
when  .so  much  as  a  cat  trolled  by  one  of  their  posts- 
He  would  rather,  he  said,  "  have  slept  among  a  whole 
sabaoth  of  %vitches,  if  such  creatures  could  be  found." 

"Then  you  think  there  are  no  such  things  as  appa- 
ritions, Master  Bletson?"  said  Everard.  "I  used  to 
be  sceptical  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  my  life,  to-night 
has  been  a  strange  one." 

"Dreams,  dreams,  dreams,  my  simple  Colonel," 
said  Bletson,  though  his  pale  face,  and  shaking  hmbs, 
belied  the  assumed  courage  with  which  he  spoke. 
"Old  Chaucer,  sir,  hath  told  us  the  real  moral  on't— 
He  was  an  old  frequenter  of  the  forest  of  Woodstock 
here" 

"Chaser?"  said  Desborough;  "some  huntsman 
belike,  by  his  name — Does  he  walk,  like  Hearne  at 
Windsor?" 

"Chaucer,"  said  Bletson.  "my dear  Desborough,  is 
one  of  those  wonderfid  fellows,  as  Colonel  Everard 
knows,  who  live  many  a  hundred  years  after  they  are 
buried,  and  whose  svords  haunt  our  ears  after  their 
bones  are  long  mouldered  in  the  dust." 

"Ay,  ay!  well,"  answered  Desborough,  to  whom 
this  description  of  the  old  poet  was  unintelligible—"  I 
for  one  desire  his  room  rather  than  his  company — one 
of  your  conjurers,  1  warrant  him.  But  what  says  he 
to  the  iriatter?" 

"  Only  a  slight  spell,  which  I  will  take  the  freedom 
to  repeat  to  Colonel  Everard,"  said  Bletson;  "but 
which  would  be  as  bad  as  Greek  to  thee,  Desborough. 
—Old  Geoffrey  lays  the  whole  blame  of  our  nocturnal 
disturbance  on  superthiity  of  humours, 

'  Wliicli  cause*  foike  to  Jrcd  in  tlieir  dreams 
Of  arrowes,  and  ol  fire  witli  red  glfp.ms, 
Riirlit  as  the  hiimmir  of  Milanclioly 
t'RU<itli  mar.f  a  man  in  sUep  to  cry 
For  lear  of  irreut  bulls  and  bears  bl.ick, 
And  oUiers  that  black  devils  will  them  take.'  " 

While  he  was  thus  declaiming,  Everard  observed" a 
book  sticking  out  frotn  beneath  the  pillow  of  the  bed 
lately  occupied  by  the  honourable  niember. 

"Is  that  Chaucer?"  he  said,  making  to  the  volume. 
— "I  would  like  to  look  at  the  passage" 

"Chaucer?" — said  Bletson,  hastening  to  interfere; 
"no — that  is  Lucretius,  my  darling  Lucretius,  lean- 
not  let  you  see  it — I  have  some  private  marks." 

But  by  this  time  Everard  had  the  book  in  his  hand. 
"Lucretius?"  he  said  ;  "no,  Master  Bletson— this  is 
not  Lucretius,  but  a  fitter  comforter  in  dread  or  in 
danger — Why  should  you  be  ashamed  of  it  ?— Only, 
Bletson,  instead  of  resting  your  head,  if  you  can  but 
anchor  your  heart  upon  this  volume,  it-may  serve  you 
in  better  stead  than  Lucretius  or  Chaucer  either." 

"  Whj-,  what  book  is  it  ?"  said  Bletson,  his  pale 
cheek  colouring  with  the  shame  of  detection. — "Oh, 
the  Bible?"  throwing  it  down  contemptuously—"  some 
book  of  my  fellow  ISibeon's — these  Jews  have  been 
always  superstitious— ever  since  Juvenal's  time,  tlioii 
knowest — 

'  Qualtacunqne  voles  Judsei  somnia  vendunL' 

He  left  me  the  old  book  for  a  spell,  I  warrant  you,  for 
'tis  a  well-meaning  fool." 

"  He  would  scarce  have  left  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  the  Old,"  said  Everard.  "Come,  my  dear 
Bletson,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  wisest  thing  you 
ever  did  in  your  life,  supposing  you  took  your  Bible  in 
an  hour  of  apprehension,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the 
contents." 

Bletson's  vanity  was  so  much  galled,  that  it  over- 
came his  constitutional  cowardice.  His  little  thin 
fingers  quivered  for  eagerness,  his  neck  and  checks 
were  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  his  articulation  was  as 
thick  and  vehement  as— in  short,  as  if  he  had  been  no 
philosopher. 

"blaster  Everard,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  man  of  the 
sword,  sir, — and,  sir,  you  seem  to  suppose  yourself  en- 
titled to  say  whatever  conies  into  your  mind  with 
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respect  to  civilians,  sir— But  I  would  have  von  remem- 
ber, sir,  that  tiiere  are  bounds  beyond  which  human 
patience  may  be  urged,  sir, — and  jests  which  no  man 
of  honour  wdl  endure,  sir, — and  therefore  I  expect  an 
apoloay  <br  your  present  language.  Colonel  Everard, 
and  this  unmannerly  jesting,  sir, — or  you  may  chance 
to  hear  from  me  in  a  way  that  will  not  please  you." 

Everard  could  not  help  smihngat  this  explosion  of 
valour,  engendered  by  irritated  self-love. 

"Look  you  Master  Bletson,"  he  said,  "I  have  been 
a  soldier,  that  is  true,  but  I  was  never  a  bloody-mind- 
ed one ;  and  as  a  Christian,  I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  by  sending  a  new  vassal 
jither  before  his  time.  If  Heaven  gives  you  time  to 
repent,  I  see  no  reason  why  my  hand  should  deprive 
you  of  it,  which,  were  we  to  have  a  rencontre,  would 
be  your  fate  in  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  or  the  pulling 
of  a  trigger— I  therefore  prefer  to  apologize;  and  I 
call  Desborough,  if  he  has  recovered  his  wits,  to  bear 
evidence  that  I  do  apologize  for  having  suspected  you, 
who  are  completely  the  slave  of  your  own  vanity,  of 
any  tendency,  however  shght,  towards  grace  or  good 
sense.  And  I  farther  apologize  for  the  time  that  I 
have  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  wash  an  Ethiopian 
white,  or  in  recommending  rational  inquiry  to  a  self- 
willed    theist." 

Bletson,  overjoyed  at  the  turn  the  matter  had  taken 
— for  the  defiance  was  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  ere  he 
be^an  to  tremble  for  the  consequences— answered 
with  great  eagerness  and  servility  of  manner, — "  Nay- 
dearest  Colonel,  say  no  more  of  it — an  apo'ogy  is  all 
that  is  necessary  among  men  of  honour— it  neither 
leaves  dishonour  \vith  him  who  asks  it,  nor  infers 
degradation  on  him  who  makes  it." 

'  Not  such  an  apology  as  I  have  made,  I  trust," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"No,  no — not  in  the  least,"  answered  Bletson, — 
"  one  apology  ser\'es  me  just  as  well  as  another,  and 
Desborough  will  bear  witness  you  have  made  one, 
and  that  is  all  there  can  be  said  on  the  subject." 

"Master  Desborough  and  you,"  rejoined  the  Colo- 
nel, "  vnW  take  care  how  the  matter  is  reported,  I  dare 
say,  and  I  only  recommend  it  to  both,  that,  if  men- 
tioned at  all,  it  may  be  told  correctly." 

"Nay,  nay.  we  will  not  mention  it  all,"  said  Blet- 
soi:,  "we  will  forget  it  from  this  moment.  Only, 
never  suppose  me  capable  of  superstitious  weakness. 
Had  I  been  afraid  of  apparent  and  real  danger — why 
such  fear  is  natural  to  man— and  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  mood  of  mind  may  have  happened  to  me  as  well 
as  to  others.  But  to  be  thought  capable  of  resorting 
to  spells,  and  sleeping  with  books  under  my  pillow  to 
secure  myseif  against  ghosts, — on  my  word,  it  was 
enough  to  provoke  one  to  quarrel,  for  the  momtmt, 
with  his  very  best  friend. — And  now.  Colonel,  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  how  is  our  duly  to  be  executed  at 
this  accursed  place?  If  I  sliouM  get  such  a  welling 
as  Desborough's,  why  1  should  die  of  catarrh,  though 
you  see  it  hurts  him  no  more  than  a  bucket  of  water 
thrown  over  a  posthorse.  You  are,  I  presume,  a  bro- 
ther in  our  commission  ;  how  are  you  of  opinion  we 
should  proceed  'V 

"  Why,  in  good  time  here  comes  Harrison,"  said 
Everard,  "and  I  will  lay  my  commission  from  the 
Lord  General  before  you  all ;  which,  as  you  see,  Co- 
jonel  Desborough,  commands  you  to  desist  from  act- 
ing on  your  present  authority,  and  intimates  his 
pleasure  accordingly,  that  you  withdraw  from  this 
place." 

Desborough  took  the  paper  and  examined  the  sig- 
nature.— "It  is  Noll's  signature  sure  enough,"  said 
he,  dropping  his  under  jaw  ;  "  only,  every  time  of  late 
he  has  made  the  Oliver  as  large  as  a  giant,  while  the 
Cromwell  creeps  after  like  a  dwarf,  as  if  the  surname 
were  like  to  disappear  one  of  these  days  altogether. 
But  is  nis  Excellency,  our  kinsman,  Noll  Cromwell, 
(since  he  has  the  surname  yet,)  so  unreasonable  as  to 
think  his  relations  and  friends  are  to  be  set  upon  their 
heads  till  they  have  the  crick  in  their  neck — orenched 
as  if  they  had  been  plunged  in  a  hor.sepond — friglit- 
«ned,  day  and  night,  by  all  sort  of  devils,  witches, 
and  fairies,  and  get  not  a  penny  of  smart-money? 
Adzooks,  (forgive  me  for  swearing,)  if  that's  the  case, 
I  had  better  home  to  mv  farm,  and  mind  team  and 
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herd,  than  dangle  after  such  a  thankless  person, 
though  I  have  wiwd  his  sister.  She  was  poor  enough 
when  1  took  her,  for  as  high  as  Noll  holds  his  head 
now." 

"It  is  not  my  purpose,"  said  Bletson,  "  to  stir  de- 
bate in  this  honourable  meeting;  and  no  one  will 
doubt  the  veneration  and  attachment  which  I  bear  to 
our  noble  General,  whom  the  current  of  events,  and 
his  own  ma^tchless  qualities  of  courage  and  constan- 
cy, have  raised  so  high  in  these  deplorable  days. — If 
I  vvere  to  term  him  a  direct  and  immediate  emana- 
tion of  the  Animus  Mnndi  itself— something  which 
Nature  had  produced  in  her  proudest  hour,  while  ex- 
erting herself,  as  is  her  law,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  creatures  to  whom  she  has  given  existence— I 
should  scarce  exhaust  the  ideas  which  I  entertain  ol 
him.  Always  protesting,  that  I  am  by  no  means  to 
be  held  as  admitting,  but  merely  as  granting  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  possible  existence  of  thai  spe- 
cies of  emanation,  or  exhalation,  from  the  Animus 
Mundi,  of  which  I  have  made  mention.  I  appeal  to 
you.  Colonel  Desborough,  who  are  his  Excelk'ney's 
relation — to  you,  Colonel  Everard,  who  hold  the  dearer 
title  of  his  friend,  whether  I  have  overrated  my  zeal 
in  his  behalf?" 

Everard  bowed  at  this  pause,  but  Desborough  gave 
a  more  complete  authentication.  "  Nay,  I  can  beai 
witness  to  that !  I  have  seen  when  you  were  willing 
to  tie  his  points  or  brush  his  cloak,  or  the  like— and  to 
be  treated  thus  ungratefully — and  gudgeoned  of  the 
opportunities  which  had  been  given  you" 

"  It  is  not  for  that,"  said  Bletson,  waving  his  hand 
gracefully.  "You  do  me  vyrong.  Master  Desborough 
—you  do  indeed,  kind  sir — although  I  know  you 
meant  it  not — No,  sir— no  partial  consideration  of 
private  interest  prevailed  on  me  to  undertake  this 
charge.  It  was  conferred  on  me  by  the  Parliament 
of  England,  in  whose  name  this  war  commenced, 
and  by  the  Council  of  State,  who  are  the  conserva 
tors  of  England's  liberty.  And  the  chance  and  se 
rene  hope  of  serving  the  country,  the  confidence  that 
I— and  you,  Master  Desborough— and  you,  worthy 
General  Harrison — superior,  as  I  am,  to  all  selfish 
considerations — to  which  I  am  sure  you  also,  good 
Colonel  Everard,  would  be  superior,  had  you  been 
named  in  this  commission,  as  1  would  to  Heaven  you 
had— I  say.  the  hope  of  serving  the  country,  with  the 
aid  of  such  respectable  associates,  one  and  all  of 
them— as  well  as  you.  Colonel  Everard,  supposing  you 
to  have  been  of  the  number,  induced  me  to  accept  of 
this  opportunity,  whereby  I  might,  gratuitously,  with 
your  assistance,  render  so  much  advantage  to  our  dear 
mother  the  Commonwealth  of  England.— Such  was 
my  hope*-my  trust — my  confidence.  And  now  comes 
my  Lord  General's  wairani  to  dissolve  the  authoritv. 
hyvvhich  we  are  entitled  to  act.  Gentlemen,  I  ask 
this  honourable  meeting,  (with  all  respect  to  his  e.x- 
cellency,)  whether  his  commission  be  paramount  ta 
that  from  which  he  himself  directly  holds  his  com- 
mission ?  No  one  will  say  so.  I  ask  whether  ho 
has  climbed  into  the  seat  from  which  the  late  Man  de- 
scended, or  hath  a  great  seal,  or  means  to  proceed  by 
prerogative  in  such  a  case  ?  I  cannot  see  reason,  to 
believe  it,  and  therefore  I  must  resist  such  doctrine. 
I  am  in  your  judgment,  my  brave  and  honourable  col- 
leagues; but  touching  my  own  poor  opinion,  I  feel 
myself  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  proceeding  in 
our  comrnission,  as  if  the  interruption  had  not  taken 
place;  with  this  addition,  that  the  Board  of  Seques- 
trators should  sit,  by  day,  at  this  same  Lodge  of 
Woodstock,  but  that,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  weak 
brethren,  who  may  be  afflicted  by  superstitious- ru- 
mours, as  well  as  to  avoid  any  practice  on  our  persons 
by  the  malignants,  who,  I  am  convinced,  are  busy  in 
this  neighbourhood,  we  should  remove  our  sittings 
after  sunset  to  the  George  Inn,  in  the  neighbeuring 
borough." 

"Good  Master  Bletson,"  replied  Colonel  Kv.erard. 
"  it  is  not  for  me  to  reply  to  you ;  but  you  may  Krt  w 
in  what  characters  this  army  of  England  and  their 
General  wTite  their  authority.  I  fear  me  the  annota 
tion  on  this  precept  of  the  General,  will  be  expressed 
by  the  march  of  a  troop  of  horse  from  Oxford  to  see  it 
executed.    I  believe  there  are  orders  out  for  thai  ef- 
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fict;  and  vou  know  by  late  experience,  that  the  sol- 
d  cr  will  obey  his  General  equally  against  King  and 
Parl-ainent." 

"That  obedience  is  conditional,"  said  Harrison, 
starting  fiercely  up.  "  Know'st  thou  not,  Markham 
Everard,  thai  I  have  followed  the  man  Cromwell  as 
clone  as  the  bull-dog  follows  his  master  ? — and  so  I 
will  yen  ;— but  I  am  no  spaniel,  either  to  be  beaten,  or 
to  have  the  food  I  have  earned  snatched  from  me,  as 
if  I  were  a  vile  cur,  whose  wases  are  a  whipping,  and 
free  leave  to  wear  rny  own  skin.  I  looked,  aniongst 
ilie  three  of  us,  that  we  might  honestly  and  piously, 
snd  with  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  have 
gained  out  of  this  commission  three,  or  it  may  be  fiye 
thousand  poimds.  And  does  Croinwell  imagine  I  will 
part  with  it  for  a  rough  word  ?  No  man  goeth  a  war- 
fare on  his  own  charges.  He  that  serves  the  altar 
must  live  by  the  altar — and  the  saints  must  have 
means  to  provide  them  with  good  harness  and  fresh 
horses  against  the  unsealing  and  the  pouring  forth. 
Does  Cromwell  think  I  am  so  much  of  a  tame  tiger  as 
to  permit  hiin  to  rend  from  me  at  pleasure  the  mise- 
rable dole  he  hath  thrown  me?  Of  a  surety  I  will 
resist ;  and  the  men  who  are  here,  being  chiefly  of  mv 
own  regiment^men  who  wait,  and  who  e.Kpect,  with 
lamps  burni.'iH  and  loins  girded,  and  each  one  his 
weapon  bountl  upon  his  thigh,  will  aid  me  to  make 
this  house  good  againstevery  assault— ay,  even  against 
Cromwell  himself,  until  the  latter  coining— Selah ! 

Selah  !" 

"  And  I,"  said  Desborough,  "  will  levy  troops  and 
protect  your  out-quarters,  not  choosing  at  present  to 

close  niy^lf  up  in  garrison" 

".A.nd  [,"  Slid  Bletson,  "will  do  my  part,  and  hie 
n^e  to  town  and  lay  the  matter  before  Parliament,  aris- 
ing in  my  place  for  that  effect." 

Everard  was  little  moved  by  all  these  threats.  The 
only  fiirmidable  one,  indeed,  was  that  of  Harrison, 
V  hose  enthusiasm,  joined  with  his  courage,  and  ob- 
f?tiiiaey.  and  character  among  the  fanatics  of  his  own 
principles,  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  Refire 
frying  any  arguments  with  the  refractory  Major- 
freneral,  Everard  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  feel- 
in2s,  and  threw  something  in  about  the  late  disturb- 
ances. 

"Talk  not  to  me  of  supernatural  disturbances, 
yoimn  man— talk  not  to  me  of  eneinies  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  iiodv.  Am  I  not  the  champion  chosen  and 
^'omniissioned  to  encounter  and  to  conquer  the  great 
Dracron,  and  the  Beast  which  cometh  otit  of  the  sea  ? 
Am  I  not  to  command  the  left  wing  and  two  reci- 
ments  of  the  centre,  \vhen  the  Saintsshall  encounter 
v/irh  the  countless  legions  of  Gog  and  Magog?  1  tell 
thee  that  my  name  is  written  on  the  sea  of  glass  min- 
gled with  fire,  and  that  I  willke-p  this  place  of  Wood- 
stock aeninst  all  mortal  men,  and  against  all  devils, 
whether  in  fieli  or  chamber,  in  the  forest  or  in  the 
meadow,  even  till  the  Saints  reign  in  the  fullness  of 
•their  glory!" 

Everird  saw  it  was  then  time  to  produce  two  or 
three  lines  under  Cromwell's  hand,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  General,  subsequently  to  theconimu- 
ninaiion  through  Wildrnke.  The  information  thev 
contained  was  calculated  to  allay  the  disappointment 
of  the  commissioners.  This  dornment  assi'jrned  as 
the  reason  of  superseding  the  Woodstock  Commis- 
sion, that  he  should  probably  propose  to  the  Parlia- 
ment to  require  the  assistance  of  General  Harri=on, 
<-plonel  Dcaiiorouih,  and  Master  Bletson,  the  hon- 
tmral>le  member  for  Littlefaith,  in  a  much  greater 
matter,  natnely,  the  disposing  of  the  roval  property, 
and  dispnrkingof  the  King's  forest  at  Windsor.  So 
«!oon  as  this  idea  \yas  started,  all  parties  pricked  up 
their  ears;  and  their  drooping,  and  gloomy  and  vin- 
dictive looks  began  to  give  place  to  courteous  smiles.  ( 
utid  to  a  cheerfulness,  which  laughed  in  their  eyes,  and 
lUftjed  their  mustaches  upwards. 

(.'olonel  Desboroiigh  acquitted  his  right  honourable 
and  excellent  cowsin  and  kinsman  of  all  species  of 
uhkindness;  Master  Bletson  discovered,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  was  trebly  concerned  in  the  good 
ndministration  of  Windsor  more  than  in  that  of 
Woodstock.  .A.S  for  Harrison,  he  exclaimed,  without  I 
arsg'.iise  or  nesitation.  that  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  j 


of  Windsor  was  better  than  the  vintage  of  Wood- 
stock. Thus  speaking,  the  glance  of  his  dark  eye  ex- 
pressed as  much  triumph  in  the  proposed  eartWy 
advantage,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  according  to  his  vain 
persuasion,  to  be  shortly  exchanged  for  liis  bhare  in 
the  general  reign  of  the  Millennium.  His  deligiit,  in 
short,  resembled  the  joy  of  an  eagle,  who  preys  upon 
a  lamb  in  the  evening  with  not  the  jess  relish,  be- 
cause she  descries  in  the  distant  landscape  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  about  to  join  battle  with  daybreak, 
and  to  give  her  an  endless  feast  on  tiie  hearts  and 
lifeblood  of  the  valiant. 

Yet  though  all  agreed  that  they  would  be  obedient 
to  the  Greneral's  pleasure  in  this  matter,  Bletson  pro 
posed,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  which  ali 
agreed,  that  they  should  take  up  their  abode  for  some 
time  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  to  wait  for  their  new 
comniissions  respecting  Windsor;  and  this  upon  tha 
prudential  consideration,  that  it  was  best  not  to  slip 
one  knot  until  another  was  first  tied. 

Each  commissioner,  therefore,  wrote  to  Oliver  in« 
dividually,  stating,  in  his  own  way,  the  depth  and 
height,  length  and  breadth,  of  his  attachment  to  him. 
Each  expressed  himself  resolved  to  obey  the  General'a 
injunctions  to  the  uttermost ;  but  with  the  same  scru- 
pulous devotion  to  the  Parliament,  each  found  him- 
self at  a  loss  how  to  lay  down  the  commission 
intrusted  to  them  by  that  body,  and  therefore  felt 
bound  in  conscience  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
borough  of  Woodstock,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
abandon  the  charge  committed  to  them,  until  they 
should  be  called  to  administrate  the  weightier  matter 
of  Windsor,  to  which  they  expressed  their  willingness 
instantly  to  devote  themselves,  according  to  his  Ex- 
cellency's pleasure. 

This  was  the  general  style  of  their  letters,  varied 
by  the  characteristic  flourishes  of  the  writers.  Dea- 
borough,  for  example,  said  something  about  the  reli- 
gions duty  of  providing  for  one's  own  household,  only 
he  blundered  the  text.  Bletson  \yrote  long  and  big 
words  about  the  political  obligation  incumbent  on 
every  member  of  the  community,  on  every  person,  to 
sacrifice  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  hia 
country;  while  Harrison  talked  of  the  littleness  of 
present  affairs,  in  comparison  of  the  approaching  tre- 
mendous change  of  all  things  beneath  the  sun.  But 
although  the  garnishing  of  the  various  e)iisiies  was 
different,  the  result  came  to  the  same,  that  they  were 
determined  at  least  to  keep  sight  of  Woodstock,  until 
they  Were  we''  assured  of  some  better  and  more  pro- 
fitable comni.^.->ion. 

Everard  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  gratefijl 
terms  to  Cromwell,  which  would  probaLly  have  beert 
less  warm  had  he  known  more  distinctly  than  his 
follower  chose  to  tell  him,  the  expectation  under 
which  the  wily  General  had  granted  his  request.  He 
acquainted  bis  Excellency  with  his  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing at  VVoodstock,  partly  to  assure  himself  of  the 
miiti<ms  of  the  three  Commissioners,  and  to  watch 
whether  they  did  not  acrain  enter  upon  the  execution 
of  the  trust,  which  they  had  for  the  present  renouncal, 
— and  partly  to  see  tlint  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, which  had  taken  place  in  the  Lodge,  and 
which  would  doubtless  transpire,  were  not  followed 
by  any  explosion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  He  knew  (as  he  expressed  himself)  that  his 
Excellency  was  so  much  the  friend  of  order,  that  he 
would  rather  disturbances  or  insurrections  were  pre- 
vented than  punished;  ana  ne  conjured  the  General 
to  repose  confidence  in  nis  exertions  for  the  public 
serv'ice  by  every  mode  within  his  power;  not  aware, 
it  will  be  observed,  in  what  pecuiicr  sense  his  genera' 
pledge  might  be  interpreted. 

These  lettei*  being  made  up  into  a  packet,  were 
forwarded  to  Windsor  by  a  trooper,  .ietached  on  that 
errand. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

We  do  that  in  our  znni, 

Our  calmer  momeiils  ar ;  afraid  to  answer. 

Anenyimrm. 

While  the  Ccmmissioners  were  preparing  to  re- 
move themselves  from  the  Lodge  to  the  inn  at  th4 
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borough  of  Woodstock,  with  all  that  stale  and  bustle 
which  attend  the  movements  of  great  persons,  and 
especially  of  such  to  whom  greatness  is  not  entirely 
familiar,  Everard  held  some  colloquy  witli  the  Pres- 
oytcrian  clergyman,  Master  Holdenough,  who  had 
ssucd  from  tlie  apartment  wliich  he  had  occupied,  as 
It  were  in  defiance  of  the  spirits  hv  whom  the  man- 
sion was  supposed  to  be  disturbed,  and  whose  pale 
cheek  and  pensive  brow  gave  token  that  he  had  not 
passed  the  night  more  comfortably  than  the  other 
inmates  of  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock.  Colonel  Eve- 
rard having  ofFured  to  procure  the  reverend  gentle- 
man some  refreshment,  received  this  reply  :—"  This 
day  shall  I  not  taste  food,  saving  that  which  we  are 
assureel  of  as  sufficient  for  our  si:stenance,  where  it  is 
promised  iliat  our  bread  shall  be  given  us,  and  our 
water  shall  be  sure.  Not  that  I  fast,  in  the  papistical 
opinion  that  it  adds  to  those  merits,  which  are  but 
an  accumulation  of  filthy  rags;  but  because  I  hold  it 
needtui  ttiat  no  grosser  sustenance  should  this  day 
cloud  my  understanding,  or  render  less  pure  and  vivid 
the  thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven  for  a  most  wonderful 
preservation." 

"Master  Holdenough,"  said  Everard,  "you  are,  I 
know,  both  a  good  man  and  a  bold  one,  and  I  saw 
you  last  night  courageously  go  upon  your  sacred  duty, 
when  soldiers,  and  tried  oaes,  seemed  considerably 
alarmed." 

"Too  courageous — too  venturous,"  was  Master 
Holdcnough's  reply,  the  boldness  of  whose  aspect 
seemed  completely  to  have  died  away.  "We  are 
frail  creatures.  Master  Everard,  and  fral^lest  when  we 
think  ourselves  strongest.  Oil,  Colonel  Everard," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  the  confidence  was 
partly  iiivohintary,  "Ihave  seen  that  which  I  shall 
never  survive !" 

"  Vou  surprise  me,  reverend  sir,"  said  Everard  ; — 
'may  I  request  you  will  speak  more  plainly?  I  have 
neard  some  stories  of  this  wild  night,  nay,  have  wit- 
nessed strange  things  myself;  but,  methinks,  I  would 
be  much  interested  in  knowing  the  nature  ot  your 
disturbance." 

"Sir,"  sai<l  the  clergyman,  "you  are  a  discreet  Gen- 
tleman ;  and  though  1  would  not  willingly  that  these 
heretics,  schismatics,  Brownists,  !Mugg!etonians. 
Anabaptists,  and  so  forth,  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  triumph,  as  my  defeat  in  this  matter  would  have 
alForded  them,  yet  with  you,  who  have  been  ever  a 
faithful  follower  of  our  church,  and  are  ple^lced  to 
the  good  cause  by  the  great  National  League  and 
Covenant,  surely  I  would  be  more  open.  Sit  we 
down,  therefore,  and  let  me  call  for  a  glass  of  pure 
water,  for  as  yet  I  feel  some  bodily  faltering;  though, 
I  tliank  Heaven,  I  am  in  mind  resolute  and  composecl 
as  a  merely  mortal  man  may  after  such  a  vision. — 
They  say,  worthy  Colonel,  that  looking  on  such 
things  foretells,  or  causes  speedy  death— I  know  not 
if  it  be  true;  but  if  so,  I  only  depart  like  the  tried  sen- 
tinel when  bis  officer  releases  him  from  liis  post ; 
and  clad  shall  I  be  to  close  these  wearied  eyes  against 
the  si^'ht,  and  shut  these  harass  -.!  ears  against  the 
croaking.  aso-ffroi'S,  of -Antinomians.  and  Pelagifins, 
and  Socinians,  ano  Arminians,  and  Arians,  and  Niil- 
hfidianj,  which  have  come  up  into  our  England,  like 
those  filthy  reptiles  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh." 

Hereoneof  the  servants  who  had  been  summoned, 
entered  with  a  cup  of  water,  gazing  at  the  sarne  time 
in  the  face  of  the  clergyman,  as  if  his  stupid  gray 
eyes  were  endeavouring  to  read  w  hat  tragic  tale  was 
written  on  his  brow;  and  shaking  liis  empty  scull  as 
he  left  the  room,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  proud 
of  having  discovered  that  all  was  not  exactly  right, 
tlioiigh  he  could  not  so  well  guess  what  was  wrong. 

Colonel  Everard  invited  the  good  man  to  take  some 
refreshment  more  genial  than  the  pure  element,  but  j 
lie  decbned:  "I  am  in  some  sort  a  champion,"  he  I 
said;  "and  though  I  have  been  foiled  in  the  late  con- 
troversy with  the  Enemy,  still  Ihave  my  trumpet  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  my  sharp  sword  to  smite  withal ;  ] 
therefore,  like  the  JVazarites  of  old,  I  will  eat  nothing  [ 
♦hai  Cometh  of  the  vine,  neither   drink    wine    nor  i 
Btrong  drink,  until  these  my  days  of  combat  shall  , 
(lave  passed  away."  [ 

Kindly  and  respectfully  the  Colonel  anew  pressed  i 
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Master  Holdenough  to  communicate  the  i  .fents  that 
had  befallen  him  on  tlie  preceding  night;  and  the 
ge)od  clergyman  proceeded  as  follows,  with  iliat  little 
cliarac'eristical  touch  of  vanity  in  his  narrative,  which 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  part  he  had  playetl  in  the 
world,  and  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised  over 
the  minels  of  others.  "  I  was  a  young  man  at  the 
University  of  r;ambridge,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was 
particularly  bound  in  friendship  to  a  fellow-student, 
perhaps  because  we  were  esteemed  (though  it  is  vain 
to  mention  it)  the  most  hopeful  scholars  at  our  col- 
lege; and  so  erjually  advanceil,  that  it  was  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  say  which  was  the  greater  proficient  in 
liis  studies.  Only  our  tutor.  Master  Purcfoy,  used  to 
say,  that  if  my  comrade  had  the  advantage  of  me  in 
gifts,  I  had  the  better  of  him  in  grace;  for  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  pi-ofane  learning  of  the  classics,  alv\ay.3 
unprofitable,  often  impious  and  impure;  and  1  hael 
liglit  enough  to  turn  my  studies  into  the  sacred 
tongues.  Also  we  difFcTea  in  our  opinions  touching 
the  Church  of  England,  for  he  held  .Arminian  opin- 
ions, with  Lauel,  and  those  who  would  connect  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment  with  the  civil,  and  make 
the  Church  dependent  on  the  breath  of  an  eai ihly 
man.  In  fine,  he  favoured  Prelacy  both  in  essentials 
and  ceremonjal:  and  although  we  parted  with  tears 
and  embraces,  it  was  to  follow  very  different  courses. 
He  obtained  a  living,  and  became  a  great  controver- 
sial writer  in  behalf  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Court. 
I  also,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  to  the  best  of  my  p(;or 
abilities,  sharpened  my  pen  in  tb.e  cause  of  the  poor 
oppressed  pe-.ple,  whose  tender  consciences  reje'ctcd 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  more  befitting  a  papistical 
than  a  reformed  Church,  and  which,  according  to  the 
blinded  policy  of  the  Court,  were  enforced  by  pains 
and  penalties.  Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  I — 
called  thereunto  by  my  conscience,  and  nothing  fear- 
ing or  suspecting  what  miserable  consecjuences  have 
chanced,  through  the  rise  of  these  Independents — 
consented  to  lend  my  countenance  and  labour  to  the 
great  work,  by  becoming  chaplain  to  Colonel  Harri 
son's  regiment.  Not  that  I  mingled  with  carnal  wea- 
pons in  the  field — which  Heaven  forbid  that  a  minister 
of  the  altar  should — but  1  preached,  exhorted,  anel,  in 
time  of  need,  was  a  surgeon,  as  well  to  the  wounds  of 
the  body  as  of  the  soul.  Now,  it  fell,  towards  the  end 
of  the  svar,  that  a  party  of  malignants  had  seized  on 
a  strong  house  in  the  shire  of  Shrewsbury,  situated 
on  a  small  island,  advanced  into  a  lake,  and  access- 
ible only  by  a  small  and  narrow  causeway.  From 
thence  they  made  excursions,  and  vexed  the  country; 
and  high  time  it  was  to  suppress  them,  so  that  a  part 
of  our  regiment  went  to  reduce  them ;  and  I  wasire- 
quested  to  go,  for  they  were  few  in  number  to  take  in 
So  strong  a  place,  and  the  Colonel  judged  that  my 
exhortations  would  make  them  do  valiimtly.  And  so, 
contrary  to  my  wont,  I  went  forth  with  them,  even 
to  the  field,  where  there  was  valiant  fighting  on  both 
sides.  Nevertheless,  the  malignants  shooting  their 
wall-pieces  at  us,  had  so  much  the  advantage,  that 
:i'.'"ter  bursting  tiieir  gates  with  a  salvo  of  our  cnnnein. 
Colonel  Harrison  ordered  his  men  to  advance  on  the 
causeway,  and  try  to  carry  theplace  by  storm.  Naihe- 
less,  although  our  men  did  valiantly,  advancing  in 
good  order,  yet  being  galled  on  every  side  by  the  fire, 
thev  at  length  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  rerre-ating 
with  much  loss,  Harrison  himself  valiantly  bringing 
up  the  rear,  and  defending  them  as  he  could  against 
the  enemy,  who  salUed  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  in,  to 
smite  them  hip  and  thigh.  Now,  Colonel  Eveiard,  I 
am  a  man  of  quick  and  vehement  temper  by  nature, 
though  better  teaching  than  the  old  law  hath  made 
nie  mild  and  patient  as  yeiu  now  see  me.  I  could  not 
hear  to  see  our  Israelites  flying  befeirethe  Philistines, 
so  1  rushed  upon  the  causeway,  with  the  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  a  lialberd,  which  I  had  caught  up,  in  the 
other,  and  turned  back  the  feiremost  fugitives,  by 
threatening  to  strike  them  down,  pointing  out  Vi 
them  ai  the  same  time  a  priest  in  his  cassock,  as 
they  call  it,  who  was  among  the  malignants,  anej 
asking  them  whether  they  would  not  do  as  much  for 
a  true  servant  of  Heaven,  as  the  uncircumeised  would 
for  a  priest  of  Baal.  My  words  and  streikes  prevailed 
they  turned  at  once,  and  shouting  out,  Down  wuo 
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Banl  and  his  worshippers!  they  charged  the  malig- 
nants  so  ime.xpectedly  home,  that  they  not  only  drove 
tiiem  back  into  their  house  of  garrison,  but  entered  it 
with  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  pellniell.  I  also  was 
there,  partly  hurried  on  by  the  crowd,  partly  to  pre- 
vail on  our  enraged  soldiers  to  give  quarter ;  for  it 
grieved  my  heart  to  see  Christians  and  Englishmen 
hashed  down  with  swords  and  gunstocks,  like  curs 
m  the  street  when  there  is  an  alarm  of  mad  dogs.  In 
this  way,  the  soldiers  fighting  and  slaughtering,  and 
I  callmg  to  them  to  stay  their  hand,  we  gained  the 
very  roof  of  the  building,  which  was  in  part  leaded, 
and  to  which,  as  a  last  tower  of  refuse,  those  of  the 
cavaliers,  who  yet  escaped,  had  retired.  1  was  myself, 
I  may  say,  forced  up  the  narrow  winding  staircase  by 
our  soldiers,  who  rushed  on  like  dogs  of  chase  upon 
their  prey;  and  when  extricated  from  the  passage,  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  horrid  scene.  The 
scattered  defenders  were,  some  resisting  with  the  fury 
of  despair;  some  on  their  knees,  imploring  for  com- 
passion in  words  and  tones  to  break  a  trian's  heart 
when  he  thinks  on  them ;  some  were  calling  on  God 
for  mercy  :  and  it  was  time,  for  man  had  none.  They 
were  stricken  down,  thrust  through,  flung  from  the 
battlements  into  the  lake ;  and  the  wild  cries  of  the 
victors,  mingled  with  the  groans,  shrieks,  and  cla- 
mours, of  the  vanquished,  made  a  sound  so  horrible. 
that  only  death  can  erase  it  from  my  memory.  Ana 
the  men  who  butchered  their  fellow-creatures  thus, 
were  neither  Pagans  from  distant  savage  lands,  nor 
vutfians,  the  refuse  and  offscourings  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. They  were  in  calm  blood  reasonable,  nay,  re- 
ligious men,  maintaining  a  fair  repute  both  heaven- 
ward and  earthward.  Oh,  Master  Everard,  your 
trade  of  war  should  be  feared  and  avoided,  since  it 
converts  such  men  into  wolves  towards  their  fellow- 
creatureM !" 

"It  is  a  stern  necessity,''  said  Everard,  looking 
down,  "  '^nd  as  such  alone  is  justifiable— But  proceed, 
reverend  sir;  I  see  not  how  this  storm,  an  incident 
but  e'en  too  frequent  on  both  sides  during  the  late 
war,  connects  with  the  affair  of  last  night.'' 

"You  shall  hear  anon,"  said  Mr  Holdenough ; 
then  paused  as  one  who  makes  an  effort  to  compose 
himself  before  continuing  a  relation,  the  tenor  of 
which  agitated  him  with  much  violence. — "  In  this 
infernal  tumult,"  he  resumed— "for  surely  nothing 
on  earth  could  so  much  resemble  hell,  as  when  men 
go  thus  loose  in  indrtal  mahce  on  their  fellow-crea- 
tures,— I  saw  the  same  priest  whom  I  had  distin- 
guished on  the  causeway,  with  one  or  two  other 
mal'gnants,  pressed  into  a  corner  by  the  assailants, 
and  defending  themselves  to  the  I'lst,  as  those  who 
had  no  hope. — I  saw  him — I  knew  him — Oh,  Colonel 
Everard  1" 

He  grasped  Everard's  hand  with  his  own  left 
hand,  and  pressed  the  palm  of  his  right  to  his  face 
and  forehead,  soiibing  aloud. 

"It  was  your  college  companion?"  said  Everard, 
anticipatmg  the  catastroi)he. 

"  Mine  ancient — mine  only  friend — with  whom  I 
had  spent  the  happy  days  of  youth ! — I  rushed  for- 
vsfard — I  struggled— 1  entreated.— But  my  eagerness 
left  me  neither  voice  nor  language — all  was  drowned 
in  the  wretched  cry  which  I  had  myself  raised — 
Down  with  the  priest  of  Baal— Slay  Mattan— slay 
him  were  he  between  the  altars! — Forced  over  the 
battlements,  but  sirugding  for  life,  I  could  see  him 
cling  to  one  of  those  projections  which  were  formed 
to  carry  the  water  from  the  leads — but  they  hacked 
at  his  arms  and  hands. — I  heard  the  heavy  fall  into 
the  bottondess  abyss  below.— E.xcuse  me — I  cannot 
go  on !" 

"  He  may  have  escaped  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no — the  tower  was  four  stories  in 
height.  Even  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
lake  from  the  lower  windows,  to  escape  by  swim- 
ming, had  no  safety;  for  mounted  troopers  on  the 
shore  caugh*  the  same  blood-thirsty  humour  which 
had  seized  the  storming  party,  galloped  around  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  shot  those  who  were  strug- 
gling for  life  in  the  water,  or  cut  them  down  as  they 
Ktrove  to  get  to  land.  They  were  all  cut  off  and 
destroyed.-  -Oh !  may  the  blood  shed  on  that  day 


remain  silent !— Oh  !  that  the  earth  may  receive  it  in 
her  recesses!  Oh!  that  it  maybe  mingled  for  ever 
with  the  dark  waters  of  that  lake,  so  that  it  may 
never  cry  for  vengeance  against  those  whose  anger 
was  fierce,  and  who  slaughtered  in  their  wrath ! — 
And,  oh!  may  the  erring  man  be  forgiven  who  came 
into  their  assembly,  and  lent  his  voice  to  encouraga 
their  cruelty  !— Oh  !  Albany,  my  brother,  my  brother 
— I  have  lamented  for  thee  even  as  David  for  Jona- 
than!"* 

The  good  man  sobbed  aloud,  and  so  much  did 
Colonel  Everard  sympathize  with  his  emotions,  that 
he  forebore  to  press  hirn  upon  the  subject  of  his  own 
curiosity  until  the  full  tide  of  remorsetul  passion  had 
for  the  time  abated.  It  was,  however,  fierce  and 
agitating,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  indulgence  in 
strong  mental  feeling  of  any  kind  was  foreign  to  the 
severe  and  ascetic  character  of  the  man,  and  was 
therefore  the  more  overpowering  when  it  had  at  once 
surmounted  all  restraints.  Large  tears  flowed  down 
the  trembling  features  of  his  thin,  and  usually  stern, 
or  at  least  austere  countenance;  he  eagerly  returned 
the  compression  of  Everard's  hand,  as  if  thankful  for 
the  sympathy  which  the  caress  implied. 

Presenth'  after.  Master  Holdenough  wiped  hiseyes, 
withdrew  his  hand  gently  from  that  of  Everard,  shak- 
ing it  kindly  as  they  parted,  and  proceeded  with  mors 
coniposure:  "Forgive  me  this  burst  of  passionate 
feeling,  worthy  Colonel.  I  am  conscious  it  little  be- 
comes a  man  of  my  cloth,  who  should  be  the  bearer 
of  consolation  to  others,  to  give  way  in  mine  own 
person  to  an  extremity  of  grief,  weak  at  least,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  sinful ;  for  what  are  we,  that  we 
should  weep  and  murmur  touching  that  which  is 
permitted  1  But  Albany  was  to  me  as  a  brother.  The 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  ere  mv  call  to  mingle  my- 
self in  the  strife  of  the  land  had  awakened  me  to  niv 
duties,  were  spent  in  his  company. — 1 — but  I  will 
make  the  rest  of  my  story  short." — Here  he  drew  his 
chair  close  to  that  of  Everard,  and  spoke  in  a  solemn 
and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  almost  lowered  to  a 
whisper — "I  saw  him  last  night." 

"Saw  him— saw  whom  7"  said  Everard.  "Can 
you  mean  the  person  whom" 

*  Miclmel  Hudson,  the  plain-dealing  chaplain  of  King  Charles 
I.,  rcsecnbled,  in  his  loyalty  to  that  unfortunate  monarch,  th« 
fictitious  character  of  Doctor  RocheclitTe;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  were  copied  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pres- 
byterian's account  of  the  slaughter  of  his  school-fellow  ;— he 
was  cliosen  by  Cliarles  I.,  along  with  John  Ashburnham,  a« 
his  guide  and  attendant,  when  he  adopted  the  ill-advised  reso- 
lution of  surrendering  his  person  to  the  Scots  army. 

Ho  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament,  remained  long  m 
their  custody,  and  was  treated  with  great  severity.  He  made 
his  escape  for  about  a  year  in  1647  i  was  retaken,  and  again 
escaped  in  1S48,  and,  heading  an  insurrection  of  cavaliers, 
seized  on  a  strong  moated  house  in  Lincolnshire,  called  Wood- 
ford House.  He  gained  Iheplace  without  resistance;  and  thora 
are  amnng  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  several  accouiils  of  his 
death,  among  which  we  shall  transcribe  that  of  Bishop  Ken- 
neth, as  the  most  correct  and  concise  :— 

"1  have  been  on  the  spot,"  saith  his  Lordship,  "and  made 
all  possible  inquiries,  and  find  that  the  relation  given  by  Blr. 
Wood  maybe  a  little  rectified  and  supplied. 

"  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  parly  did  not  hy  to  Woodford,  but  had 
quietly  taken  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  for  a  garrison,  with  a 
good  parly  of  hor.se,  who  made  a  stout  defence,  and  Irequent 
sallies,  against  a  party  of  the  Parliament  at  Stamford,  till  the 
colonel  commanding  them  sent  a  stronger  detachment,  under  a 
captain,  his  own  kinsman,  who  was  shot  from  the  house,  upon 
which  the  colonel  himself  came  up  to  renew  the  attack,  and  to 
demand  surrendry,  and  brought  them  to  capitulate  upon  terms 
of  safe  qu.irter.  But  the  colonel,  in  base  revenge,  commanded 
that  they  should  not  spare  that  rogue  Hudson.  Upon  which 
Hudson  fought  his  way  up  to  the  leads  ;  and  when  he  saw  they 
were  pushing  in  upon  him,  threw  himself  over  the  battlements 
(another  account  says,  he  caught  hold  of  a  spout  or  oulttune,) 
and  hung  by  the  hands  as  intending  to  fall  into  the  moai  be- 
neath, till  they  cut  otf  his  wrists  and  let  him  drop,  and  Ihon 
ran  down  to  hunt  him  in  the  water,  where  they  found  him  iiad- 
dling  wiili  his  stumps,  and  barbarously  knocked  him  on  tho 
liead."— Peck'.s  Desiderata  Curiosa,  Book  ix. 

Other  accounts  mention  he  was  refused  the  poor  charity  or 
coming  to  die  on  land,  by  one  E^-borough,  servant  to  Mr. 
Spinks,  the  intruder  into  tho  parsonage.  A  man  called  Walki;r, 
a  chandler  or  grocer,  cut  out  tlie  tongue  of  the  unfortunate  di- 
vine, and  showed  it  as  a  trophy  Ihroueh  tho  country.  But  it 
was  remarked,  with  vindictive  satisfaction,  that  Egborougll 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  gun  ;  and  that  Walker, 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade  through  poverty,  became  a  scoraed 
mendicant. 

For  some  time  a  grave  was  not  vouchsafed  to  the  remainj 
of  this  brave  and  loyal  divine,  till  one  of  the  other  parly  said, 
"  Since  he  is  dead,  let  him  bo  b'iriod." 
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"Whom  I  sa%v  so  nithlesslv  slaughtered,"  said  the 
clergyman— "My  ancient  codege-friend— Joseph  Al- 
Danv." 

"^Iasler  Holdenough,  your  cloth  and  your  charac- 
ter ahke  must  prevent  your  jesting  on  such  a  subject 
as  this." 

"Jesting!"  answered  Holdenough ;  "I  would  as 
Boon  jest  on  my  death-bed— as  soon  jest  upon  the 
Bible.'*' 

"But  you  must  have  been  deceived,"  answered 
Everard,  hastily;  "this  tragical  story  necessarily 
often  returns  to  yoni  mind,  and  in  moments  when 
the  imasination  overcomes  the  evidence  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  your  fancy  must  have  presented  lo  you 
an  unreal  appearance.  Nothing  more  likely,  wiien  the 
mind  is  on  the  stretch  after  something  supernatural, 
than  that  the  imagination  should  supply  the  place 
with  a  chimera,  while  the  over-excited  feelings  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  dispel  the  delusion." 

"Colonel  Everard,"  replied  Holdenough,  with  au- 
sterity, "  in  discharge  of  my  duty  I  must  not  fear  the 
face  of  man ;  and,  therefore,  I  tell  you  plainly,  as  I 
have  done  before  with  more  observance,  that  when 
you  bring  your  carnal  learning  and  judgment,  as  it  is 
out  too  much  your  nature  to  do,  to  investigate  the 
hidden  things  of  another  world,  you  might  as  well 
measure  with  the  palm  of  your  hand  the  waters  of 
the  Isis.  Indeed,  good  sir,  you  err  in  this,  and  give 
men  too  much  pretence  to  confound  your  honourable 
name  with  witch-advocates,  free-thinkers,  and  Athe- 
ists, even  with  such  as  this  man  Bletson,  who.  if  the 
discipline  of  the  church  had  its  hands  strengthened. 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict,  would 
have  been  long  ere  now  cast  out  of  the  pale,  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  punishment  of  the  flesh,  that  his 
spirit  im'ght,  if  possible,  be  yet  saved." 

"  Yoa  mistake.  Master  Holderiough,"  said  Colonel 
Everard  ;  "  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  pre- 
ternatural visitations,  because  I  cannot,  and  dare  not, 
raise  the  voice  of  my  own  opinion  against  the  testi- 
mony of  ages,  supported  by  such  learned  men  as  your- 
self. Nevertheless,  though  I  grant  the  possibility  of 
such  things,  I  have  scarce  yet  heard  of  an  instance  in 
my  days  so  well  fortified  by  evidence,  that  I  could  at 
once  and  distinctly  say,  This  must  have  happened  by 
supernatural  agency,  and  not  otherwise." 

"Hear,  then  what  I  have  to  tell,"  said  the  divine, 
"on  the  faith  of  a  man,  a  Christian,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  servant  of  our  Holy  Church  ;  and  therefore, 
though  unworthy,  an  elder  and  a  teacher  among 
Christians.— 1  had  taken  my  post  yester  evening 
in  the  half-furnished  apartment,  wherein  hangs  a 
huge  mirror,  which  might  have  ser\'ed  Goliath  of  Gath 
lo  have  admired  him.self  in,  when  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  his  brazen  armour.  I  the  rather  chose  this 
place,  because  they  informed  me  it  was  the  nearest 
habitable  room  to  the  gallery  in  which  they  say  you 
had  been  yourself  assailed  that  evening  by  the  Evil 
One. — Was  it  so,  I  pray  you  1" 

"  By  some  one  with  no  good  intentions  I  was  as- 
sailed in  that  apartment.  So  far,"  said  Colonel  Eve- 
rard, "  you  were  correctly  informed." 

"  Well,  I  chose  my  post  as  well  as  I  might,  even  as 
a  resolved  general  approaches  his  camp,  and  casts  up 
his  mound  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  the  besieged  city. 
And,  of  a  truth.  Colonel  Everard,  if  1  felt  some  sensa- 
tion of  bodily  fear, — for  even  Elias,  and  the  prophets, 
who  commanded  the  elements,  had  a  portion  in  our 
frail  nature,  much  more  such  a  poor  sinful  being  as 
myself- yet  was  my  hope  and  my  courage  high  ;  and 
1  thought  of  the  texts  which  I  might  use,  not  in  the 
wicked  sense  of  periapts,  or  spells,  as   the   blinded 
Papists  employ  them,  together  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  other  fruitless  forms,  but  as  nourishing  and 
supporting  that  true  trust  and  confidence  in  the  blessed 
promises,  being  the  true  shield  of  faith  wherewith  the 
fiery  darts  of  Satan  may  be  withstood  and  quenched. 
I     And  thus  armed  and  prepared,  I  sat  me  down  to  read, 
'     »t  the  same  time  to  write,  that  I  might  compel  my 
tl     aiind  to  attend  to  those  subjects  which  became  the 
i;  ■    lituation  in  which  I  was  placed,  aspreventinganyun- 
K     Scens(d  excursions  of  the  fancy,  and  leaving  no  room 
[1     «br  my  imagination  to  brood  over  idle  fears.     So  I 

nethudized,  ami  wrote  down  what  I  thought  meet 


for  the  time,  and  peradventure  some  hungry  souls  may 
yet  profit  by  the  food  which  I  then  prepared." 

"It  was  wisely  and  worthily  done,  good  and  rove- 
rend  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard  ;  '  I  pray  you  lo 
proceed." 

"While  I  was  thus  emploved,  sir,  and  had  been  upon 
the  matter  for  about  three  hours,  not  yielded  to  wea- 
riness, a  strange  thrilling  came  over  my  senses, — and 
the  large  and  old-fashioned  apartment  seemed  to  wax 
larger,  more  gloomy,  and  more  cavernous,  while  the 
air  of  the  night  grew  more  cold  and  chill ;  I  know 
not  if  it  was  that  the  fire  began  to  decay,  or  whether 
there  cometh  before  such  things  as  were  then  about 
to  happen,  a  breath  and  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of 
terror,  as  Job  saith  in  a  well-known  passage,  'Fear 
came  upon  me.  and  trembling,  which  made  my  bones 
to  shake  ;'  and  there  was  a  tinkling  noise  in  my  ears, 
and  a  dizziness  in  my  brain,  so  that  I  felt  like  thoso 
who  call  for  aid  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  was 
even  prompted  to  flee,  when  I  saw  no  one  to  pursue. 
It  was  then  that  something  seemed  to  pass  behind 
me,  casting  a  reflection  on  the  great  mirror  befoia 
which  I  had  placed  my  writing-table,  aiid  which  I 
saw  by  assistance  of  the  large  standing  light  which 
was  then  in  front  of  the  glass.  And  I  looked  up,  and 
I  saw  in  the  glass  distinctly  the  appearance  of  a  man 
—as  sure  as  these  wcr  Js  issue  from  my  mouth,  it  was 
no  other  than  the  same  Joseph  Albany— the  C9mpan- 
ion  of  my  youth— he  whom  I  had  seen  precipitated 
down  the  battlements  of  Clidesthrough  Castle  into 
the  deep  lake  below  !" 

"What  did  you  do  ?" 

"  It  suddenly  rushed  on  my  mind,"  said  the  divine, 
"that  the  stoical  philosopher  Athenodorus  had  eluded 
the  horrors  of  such  a  vision  by  patiently  pursuing  hi3 
studies ;  and  it  shot  at  the  same  time  across  my  mind, 
that  I,  a  Christian  divine,  and  a  Steward  of  the  Mys- 
teries, had  less  reason  to  fear  evil,  and  better  matter 
on  which  to  employ  my  thoughts,  than  was  possessed 
by  a  Heathen,  who  was  blinded  even  by  his  own 
wisdom.  So,  instead  of  betraying  any  alarm,  or  even 
turning'my  head  around,  I  pursued  my  writing,  but 
with  a  beating  heart,  I  admit,  and  with  a  throbbing 
hand."  ,    >     ■  , 

"  If  you  could  write  at  all,"  said  the  Colonel,  with 
such  an  impression  on  your  mind,  you  may  take  tiie 
head   of   the  English    army    for    dauntless  resolu- 

tioi-"  • ,    , 

"Our  courage  is  not  our  own.  Colonel,  said  tne 
divine,  "  and  not  as  ours  should  it  be  vaunted  of. 
And  again,  when  you  speak  of  this  strange  vision  p.s 
an  impression  on  my  fancy,  and  not  a  reality  obvious 
to  my  senses,  let  me  tell  you  once  more,  your  worldly 
wisdom  is  but  foolishness  touching  the  things  that  are 
not  worldly." 

"Did  you  not  look  again  upon  the  mirror  1  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  I  did,  when  I  had  copied  out  the  comfortable  text, 
'Thou  sfialt  tread  down  Satan  under  thy  feet.'" 

"And  what  did  you  then  see 7" 

"The  reflection  of  the  same  Joseph  Albany,  said 
Holdenough,  "passing  slowly  as  from  behind  mv 
chair,  the  same  in  member  and  hneament  that  I  had 
known  him  in  his  youth,  excepting  that  his  cheek  had 
the  marks  of  the  more  advanced  age  at  which  Hi 
died,  and  was  very  pale." 

"What  did  you  then?" 

"I  turned  from  the  glass,  and  plainly  saw  thu 
figure  which  had  made  the  reflection  in  the  mirror 
retreatincr  towards  the  door,  not  fast,  nor  slow,  but 
with  a  gliding,  steady  pace.  It  turned  again  when 
near  the  door,  and  again  showed  me  its  pale,  ghastly 
countenance,  before  it  disappeared.  But  how  it  left 
the  room,  whether  by  the  door,  or  otherwise,  my 
.spirits  were  too  much  hurried  to  remark  exactly;  nor 
have  I  been  able,  by  any  eflbrt  of  recollection,  dis- 
tinctly to  remember.' 

"This  is  a  strange,  and,  as  coming  from  you, 
a  most  excellentlv  well-attested  apparition,'  an- 
swered Everard.  "And  yet.  Master  "Holdenough,  if 
the  other  world  has  been  actually  displayed,  as  you 
apprehend,  and  I  will  not  dispute  the  possibility,  n'<- 
sure  yourself  there  are  also  wicked  men  concerne'l 
in  these  machinations.     1  myev.'f  have   undei^'J-JW 
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some  rencontres  with  visitants  who  possessed  bodily 
Kirentith,  and  wore,  I  am  sure,  earthly  weapons." 

"Oh!  doubtless,  doubtless,"  replied  Master  Hold- 
enough  ;  Beelzebub  loves  to  charge  witii  horse  and 
foot  mingled,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  Scottish 
geno  al,  Davie  Leslie.  He  has  his  devils  in  the  body 
as  Will  as  his  devils  disembodied,  and  uses  the  one 
to  support  and  back  the  other." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the 
Colonel. — "  But  what  do  you  advise  in  this  case?" 

"  For  that  I  must  consult  with  my  brethren,"  said 
the  divine ;  "  and  if  there  be  but  left  in  our  borders 
five  ministers  of  the  true  kirk,  we  will  charge  Satan 
in  full  body,  and  you  shall  see  whether  we  nave  not 
power  over  him  to  resist  till  he  shall  flee  from  us. 
But  failing  that  ghostly  armament  against  these 
strange  and  unearthly  enemies,  truly  I  would  recom- 
mend, that  as  a  house  of  witchcraft  and  abomination, 
this  polluted  den  of  ancient  tyranny  and  prostitution 
should  be  totally  consumed  by  fire,  lest  Satan,  esta- 
blishing his  headquarters  so  much  to  his  mind,  should 
f.nd  a  garrison  and  a  fastness  from  which  he  might 
sally  forth  to  infest  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Cer- 
tain ir  is^.  that  I  would  recommend  to  no  Christian 
Koul  to  inhabit  the  mansion ;  and,  if  deserted,  it 
v/ould  become  a  place  for  wizards  to  play  their 
pranks,  andwitches  to  establish  their  Sabbath,  and 
those,  who,  iike  Demas,  go  about  after  the  wealth  of 
this  world,  seeking  for  gold  and  silver  to  practise 
Fpells  and  charms  to  the  prejudice  of  the  souls  of  the 
covetous.  Trust  me,  therefore,  it  were  better  that  it 
were  spoiled  and  broken  down,  not  leaving  one  stone 
upon  another." 

"I  say  nay  to  that  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel; "for  the  Lord  General  hath  permitted,  by  his 
liceiise,  my  mother's  brother.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his 
family,  to  return  into  the  house  of  his  fathers,  being 
indeed  the  only  roof  under  which  he  hath  any  chance 
of  obtaining  shelter  for  his  gray  hairs." 
^"And  was  this  done  by  your  advice,  Markham 
Everard  ?"  said  the  divine,  austerely.  • 

"Certainly  it  was,"  returned  the  Colonel.— "And 
wherefore  should  I  not  exert  mine  influence  to  obtain 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  brother  of  mv  mother?" 

"Now,  as  sure  as  thy  soul  livelh,"  answered  the 
presbyter,  "I  had  believed  this  from  no  tongue  but 
tliine  own.  Tell  me,  was  it  not  this  very  Sir"lienry 
Lee,  who,  by  the  force  of  his  butf-coats  and  his  green- 
jerkins,  enforced  the  Papist  Laic's  order  to  remove 
the  altar  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  at  Wood- 
stock 7— and  did  not  he  swear  by  his  beard,  that  he 
would  hang  in  the  very  street  of  Woodstock  whoever 
should  deny  to  drink  the  King's  health?— and  is  not 
his  haiid  red  with  the  blood  of  tlie  saints?— and  hath 
there  been  a  rulfler  in  the  field  for  prelacy  and  high 
prerogative  more  unmitigable  or  fiercer?" 

"  All  this  may  have  been  as  you  say,  good  Master 
Holdunough,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  "but  my  uncle 
is  now  old  and  feeble,  and  hath  scarce  a  single  fol- 
lower remaining,  -md  his  daughter  is  a  being  whom 
to  look  upon  would  make  the  sternest  weep  for  pity ; 
a  being  who" 

"Who  is  dearer  to  Everard,"  said  Holdenough, 
"than  his  good  name,  his  faith  to  his  friends,  liis 
duty  to  his  religion ;— this  is  no  time  to  speak  with 
sugared  lips.  Tlie  paths  in  which  you  tread  are  dan- 
gerous. Vou  are  striving  to  raise  the  papistical  can- 
dlestick which  Heaven  in  its  justice  lenioved  out  of 
its  place— to  bring  back  to  this  hall  of  sorceries  those 
very  sinners  who  are  bewitched  with  them.  I  will 
Dot  permit  the  land  to  be  abused  by  their  witchcrafts. 
—They  shail  not  come  hither." 

Ho  spoke  this  with  vehemence,  and  striking  his 
Htick  against  the  ground  ;  and  the  Colonel,  very  much 
ilissatisfied,^bef'an  to  express  himself  haughtily  in 
return.  "  You  had  better  consider  jour  power  to  ac- 
complish your  llireats,  blaster  Holdenough,"  he  said, 

u^'"^'"?  i°^  ""^""^  *'"-"^  ^'^  peremptorily." 

"And  have  I- not  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ?" 

Ba;d  the  clergyman. 

"It  is  a  power  little  available,  save  over  those  of 

your  own  church,  said  Everard,  with  a  lone  some- 

"«:;jng  contemptuous. 

"1  ike  heed— take  heed,"   said  the  divine,  whj, 


though  an  excellent,  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  «cen, 
an  irritable  man.— "Do  not  insult  me;  but  think  hon- 
ourably of  the  messenger,  for  the  sake  of  liim  whose 
commissioii  he  carries. — Do  not,  I  say,  defy  ruc — I  am 
bound  to  discharge  my  duty,  were  it  to  the  displeasing 
of  my  twin  brother." 

"  I  can  see  naught  yourofRce  has  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter," said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  and  I,  on  my  side,  give 
you  warning  not  to  attempt  to  meddle  beyond  youi 
commission." 

"Right — you  hold  me  already  to  be  as  submissive 
as  one  of  your  grenadiers,"  replied  the  cleigymnn, 
his  acute  features  trembling  with  a  sense  oi'  indig- 
nity, so  as  even  to  agitate  his  gray  hair ;  "  but  beware, 
sir.  I  am  not  so  powerless  as  you  suppose.  I  will  in- 
voke e%ery  true  Christian  in  Woodstock  to  gird  up 
his  loins,  and  resist  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  op- 
pression, and  malignancy  within  our  borders.  I  will 
stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  righteous  against  the  oppres- 
sor—the Ishmaelite — the  Edomite — and  against  his 
race,  and  against  those  who  support  him  and  en- 
courage him  to  rear  up  his  horn.  I  will  call  aloud, 
and  spare  not,  and  arouse  the  many  whose  love  hath 
wa.xed  cold,  and  the  multitude  who  care  for  none  of 
these  things.  There  shall  be  a  remnant  to  listen  to 
nie;  and  1  will  take  the  stick  of  Joseph,  winch  was 
in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  go  down  to  cleanse 
this  place  of  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  of  enchant- 
ments, and  will  cry  and  exhort,  saying — Will  you 
plead  for  Baal  ?— will  you  serve  him  ?  IS'ay,  take  the 
prophets  of  Baal — let  not  a  man  escape  !" 

"Master  Holdenough,  Master  Holdenough,"  said 
Colonel  Everard,  with  much  impatience,  "  by  the  tale 
yourself  told  me,  you  have  exhorted  upon  that  text 
once  too  often  already." 

The  old  man  struck  his  palm  forcibly  against  his 
forehead,  and  fell  back  into  a  chair  as  these  words 
were  uttered,  as  suddenlj',  and  as  much  without  power 
of  resistance,  as  if  the  Colonel  had  fired  a  pistol 
through  his  head.  Instantly  regretting  the  reproach 
which  he  had  suflered  to  escape  him  inliis  impatience, 
Everard  hastened  to  apologize,  and  to  offer  every  con- 
ciliatory excuse,  however  inconsistent,  which  occurred 
to  him  on  the  moment.  But  the  old  man  was  too 
deeply  affected — he  rejected  his  hand,  lent  no  ear  to 
what  he  said,  and  finally  started  up,  saying  sternly, 
"You  have  abused  my  confidence,  sir — abused  it  vile- 
ly, to  turn  it  into  mv  own  reproach  ;  had  I  been  a  man 
of  the  sword,  you  dared  not — But  enjoy  your  triumph, 
sir,  over  an  old  rnan,  and  your  father's  friend— strike 
at  the  wound  his  imprudent  confidence  siiovved  you." 

"Nav,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,"  said  the 
Colonel 

"  Friend !"  answered  the  old  man,  vehemently — 
"  We  are  foes,  sir — foes  now,  and  for  ever !" 

So  saying,  and  starting  from  the  seat  into  which  he 
had  ratiier  fallen  than  thrown  himself,  he  ran  out  of 
the  room  with  a  precipitation  of  step  which  he  was 
apt  to  use  upon  occasions  of  irritable  feeling,  and 
wiiich  was  certainly  more  eager  than  dignified,  espe- 
cially as  he  muttered  while  he  ran,  and  sterncd  as  if 
he  were  keeping  up  his  own  passion,  by  recounting 
over  and  over  the  offence  which  he  had  received. 

"  Soh  !"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  and  thi  re  was  not 
strife  enough  between  mine  uncle  and  the  people  of 
Woodstock  already,  but  I  must  needs  increase  it,  by 
chafing  tills  irritable  and  cjuick-tempered  old  man, 
eager  as  I  knew  him  to  be  in  his  ideas  of  church  go- 
vernment, and  stit}"  m  his  prejudices  respecting  all 
who  dissent  from  him  !  The  mob  of  Woodstock  will 
rise  ;  for  though  he  would  not  get  a  score  of  them  to 
stand  by  him  in  any  honest  or  intelligent  purpose,  yet 
let  him  crv  havoc  and  destruction,  and  I  will  warrant 
he  has  followers  enow.  And  mv  uncle  is  equally  wild 
and  unpersuadable.  For  the  value  of  all  the  estate  iro 
ever  had,  he  would  not  allow  a  score  of  troopers  to  be 
quartered  in  the  house  foi  defence  ;  and  if  he  be  alone, 
or  has  but  Joceline  to  sia.nd  by  him,  he  will  be  assure 
to  fire  upon  those  who  come  to  attack  the  Lodge,  as 
if  he  had  a  hundred  men  in  garrison ;  and  tlien  what 
can  chance  but  danger  ai.d  bloodshed  1  ' 

This  progress  of  melancholy  anticipal'o.n  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  return  of  Master  Holdenough,  w.ho  hur* 
rying  into  the  room  with  chc  same  prec-ijjii'^u'  pace  » 
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v/hicli  he  had  left  it,  ran  straight  up  to  the  Colonel, 
and  s;iitl,  "Take  my  hand,  Markhani— lake  my  hand 
hastily;  for  the  old  Adam  is  whispering  at  my  heart, 
that  it  IS  a  disgrace  to  hold  it  extended  so  long." 

"jMost  heartily  do  I  receive  your  hand,  my  venera- 
ble friend,"  said  "Everard,  "  and  I  trust  in  sign  of  re- 
newed amity." 

"  Surely,  surely"— said  the  divine,  shaking  his  hand 
kindly  ;  "  thou  hast,  it  is  true,  spoken  hitterly,  but  thou 
iiast  spoken  truth  in  good  time;  and  I  think— though 
y  air  words  were  severe — with  a  good  and  kindly  pur- 
pose. Verily,  and  of  a  truth,  it  were  sinful  in  me 
again  to  be  hasty  in  provoking  violence,  reinembering 
that  which  you  have  upbraidid  me  with" 

"  Forgive  nie  good  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colo- 
nel Everard,  "it  was  a  hasty  word;  1  meant  not  in 
serious  earnest  to  upbraid." 

"Peace,  I  pray  you,  peace,"  .said  the  divine;  "I  say 
the  allusion  to  that  which  you  have  vwst  justly  up- 
braided me  with — though  the  charge  aroused  the  gall 
of  the  Old  Man  within  iiie,  the  inward  tempter  being 
ever  on  the  watch  to  bring  us  to  his  lure— ought,  in- 
stead of  being  resented,  to  have  been  acknowledged 
by  me  as  a  favour,  for  so  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend 
termed  faithful.  And  surely  I,  who  have  by  one  un- 
happy e.vhortation  to  battle  and  strife  sent  the  living 
to  the  dead — and  I  fear  brought  back  even  the  dead 
among  the  living— should  now  study  peace  and  good- 
will, and  reconciliation  of  dillerence,  leaving  punish- 
ment to  the  Great  Being  whose  laws  are  broken,  and 
vengeance  to  Him  who  hath  said,  I  will  repay  it." 

The  old  man's  mortified  features  lighted  up  with  an 
humble  confidence  as  he  made  this  acknowledgment : 
and  Colonel  Everard,  who  knew  the  constitutional 
infirmities,  and  the  early  prejudices  of  professional 
con.sequence  and  exclusive  party  opinion,  which  he 
must  iiave  subdued  ere  arriving  at  such  a  tone  of  can- 
dour, hastened  to  express  his  admiration  of  his  Chris- 
tian charity,  mingled  with  reproaches  on  himself  for 
having  so  deeply  injured  his  feelings. 

"Think  not  of  it— think  not  of  it,  excellent  young 
man,"  said  Holdenough  ;  "we  have  both  erred— 1  in 
sufiL-ring  my  zeal  to  outrun  my  charity,  you,  perhaps. 
in  pressing  hard  on  an  old  and  peevish  man,  who  had 
so  lately  poured  out  his  sutlerings  into  your  friendly 
bo.som.  Be  it  all  forgotten.  Let  your  friends — if  they 
are  not  deterred  by  what  has  happened  at  this  manor 
of  Woodstock — resume  their  habitation  as  soon  as 
they  will.  If  they  can  protect  themselves  against  the 
powers  of  the  air,  believe  me,  that  if  1  can  prevent  it 
ny  aught  in  my  power,  they  shall  have  no  annoyance 
from  earthly  neighbours ;  and  assure  yourself,  good 
eir,  that  my  voice  is  still  worth  something  with  the 
worthy  JMavor,  and  the  good  Aklennen,  and  the  bet- 
ter Sort  of  housekeepers  up  yonder  in  the  town,  al- 
though the  lower  classes  are  blown  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  And  yet  farther,  be  assured.  Colo- 
nel, that  should  your  mother's  brother,  or  any  of  his 
family,  learn  that  they  have  taken  up  a  rash  bargain 
in  returning  to  this  unhappy  and  unhallowed  house, 
or  should  they  find  any  qualms  in  their  own  hearts 
and  consciences  which  require  a  ghostly  comforter, 
Nehemiah  Holdenough  will  be  as  much  at  their  com- 
mand by  m'ght  or  day,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  up 
within  the  holy  pale  of  the  church  in  which  he  i§  an 
unworthy  minister  ;  and  neither  the  awe  of  what  is 
fearful  to  be  seen  within  these  walls,  nor  his  know- 
ledOT  of  their  blinded  and  carnal  state,  as  bred  up 
under  a  prelatic  dispensation,  shall  prevent  him  doing 
what  lies  in  his  poor  abihties  for  their  protection  and 
edification." 

"I  feel  all  the  force  of  your  kindness,  reverend 
Fir,"  said  Colonel  Everard^  "  but  I  do  not  think  it 
likely  that  my  uncle  will  give  you  trouble  jn  either 
Bcore.  He  is  a  man  much  accustomed  to  be  his 
own  protector  in  temporal  danger,  and  in  spiritual 
doubts  to  trust  to  his  own  prayers  and  those  of  his 
Church." 

"I  trust  I  have  not  been  superfluous  in  ofTering 
mine  assistance,"  said  the  old  man,  something  jea- 
lous that  his  profiered  spiritual  aid  had  been  held  ra- 
ther intrusive.  "I  ask  pardon  if  that  is  the  case— I 
humbly  ask  pardoa— I  would  not  willingly  be  super- 
fluous." 


The  Colonel  hastened  to  appease  this  new  alarm 
of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  his  consequence,  whicli, 
joined  with  a  natural  heat  of  temper  which  he 
could  not  always  subdue,  were  the  good  man's 
only  faults. 

They  had  regained  their  former  friendly  footing, 
%yhen  Roger  Wildrake  returned  from  the  hut  of  Joce- 
line,  and  whispered  his  master  that  his  embassy  had 
been  successful.  The  Colonel  then  addressed  the 
divine,  and  informed  him,  that  as  theComnussionera 
had  already  given  up  Woodstock,  and  as  his  uncle, 
Sir  Henry  Lee.  proposed  to  return  to  the  Lodge  about 
noon,  he  would,  if  liis  reverence  pleased,  attend  him 
up  to  the  borough. 

"  ^Vill  you  not  tarry,'!  ^^''J  '''^  reverend  man,  with 
something  like  inquisitive  apprehension  in  his  voice, 
"to  welcome  your  relatives  upon  their  return  to  thia 
their  house']" 

"No,  my  good  friend,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  the 
part  which  1  have  taken  in  these  unhappy  broils — per- 
haps also  the  mode  of  worship  in  which  I  have  been 
educated — have  so  prejudiced  me  in  mine  uncle's  opi- 
nion, that  I  must  be  for  some  lime  a  stranger  to  hiB 
house  and  family." 

"Indeed  !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,"  said  the  divine.  "  Excuse  my  frankness — I  do 
indeed  rejoice, — I  had  thought— no  matter  what  I 
had  thought, — I  would  not  again  give  offence.  But 
truly  though  the  maiden  hath  a  pleasant  feature 
and  he,  as  all  men  say,  is  in  human  things  unexcep- 
tionable,—yet— but  1  give  you  pain — in  sooth,  I  vvill 
say  no  more  unless  you  ask  my  sincere  and  unpre- 
judiced advice,  which  you  shall  command,  but  which 
I  will  not  press  on  you  superfluously.  Wend  we  to 
the  borough  together — the  pleasant  solitude  of  tho 
forest  may  dispose  us  to  open  our  hearts  to  eacb 
other." 

They  did  walk  up  to  the  little  town  in  company, 
and,  somewhat  to  Master  Holdenoiigh's  surprise,  the 
Colonel,  though  they  talked  on  vaiious  sulijects,  did 
not  i;equest  of  him  any  ghostly  advice  on  the  subject 
of  his  love  to  his  fair  cousin,  while,  greatly  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  soldier,  the  clergyman  kept  his 
word,  and,  in  his  own  phrase,  was  not  so  superfluous 
as  to  oH'er  upon  so  delicate  a  point  his  unasked 
counsel. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Tlien  are  tlie  harpies  pone — Yet  ere  we  perch 
Where  sucli  foul  birds  liave  roosted,  let  us  cleanse 
Tlie  foul  obscenity  they've  left  behind  tliejn. 

AgamejT.Tion. 

The  embassy  of  Wildrake  had  been  successful, 
chiefly  through  the  mediation  of  the  Episcopal  divine, 
whom  we  formerly  found  acting  in  the  character  of  a 
chaplain  to  the  family,  and  whose  voice  had  great  in- 
fluence on  m.any  accounts  with  us  master. 

A  little  before  high  noon.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his 
sniall  household,  were  again  in  unchtdlenged  posses- 
sion of  their  old  apartments  at  the  Lodge  of  Wood- 
stock ;  and  the  combined  exertions  of  Joceline  Joiifle, 
of  Phcebe,  and  of  old  Joan,  were  employed  in  putting 
to  rights  what  the  late  intruders  had  left  iii  great 
disorder. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  had,  like  all  persons  of  quality  of 
that  period,  a  love  of  order  amounting  to  precision, 
and  felt  like  a  fine  lady  whose  dress  has  been  dis- 
ordered in  a  crowd,  insulted  and  humiliated  by  the 
rude  confusion  into  which  his  hottsehold  goods  had 
been  thrown,  and  impatient  till  his  mansion  was  pu- 
rified from  all  marks  of  intrusion.  In  his  anger  he 
uttered  more  orders  than  the  limited  number  of  his 
domestics  were  likely  to  finu  time  or  hands  to  exe- 
cute. "  The  villains  have  left  such  sulphureous  steams 
behind  them,  too,"  said  the  old  knight,  "as  if  old 
Davie  Leslie  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  had  quar- 
tered among  them." 

"It  may  be  near  as  bad,"  said  Joceline.  "for  men 
say,  for  certain,  it  was  the  Devil  cairie  uown  bodilf 
among  them,  and  made  them  troop  off." 

"Then,"  said  the  knight,  "is  the  Prince  of  Dark 
ness  a  gentleman,  as  old  Will  Shakspeare  says.     He 
never  interferes  with  those  of  his  own  coat,  ioi  the 
44* 
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Lees  have  been  here,  father  and  son,  these  five  hun- 
dred years,  without  disquiet;  and  no  sooner  came 
these  misbegotten  churls,  than  he  plays  his  own  part 
ainoni?  them." 

"  Well,  one  thing  he  and  they  have  left  us,"  said 
Jolifiij.  "which  we  may  thank  them  for;  and  that  is, 
3ueh  a  well-tilled  larder  and  buttery  as  has  been  sel- 
dom seen  in  Woodstock  Lodge  this  many  a  day ; — 
carcasses  of  mutton,  large  roimds  of  beef,  baiTels  of 
confectioners'  ware,  pipes  and  runlets  of  sack,  mus- 
cadine, ale,  and  what  not.  We  shall  have  a  royal 
time  on't  through  half  the  winter;  and  Joan  must 
get  to  salting  and  pickling  presently." 

"Out,  villain!"  said  the  knight;  "are  we  to  feed 
on  the  fragments  of  such  scum  of  the  earth  as  these  7 
— Cast  them  forth  instantly !— Nay,"  checking  him- 
self, "  that  were  a  sin ;  hut  give  them  to  the  poor,  or 
see  them  sent  to  the  owners, — And,  hark  ye,  I  \yill 
none  of  their  strong  liquors— I  would  rather  drink 
like  a  hermit  all  my  life,  than  seem  to  pledge  such 
scoundrels  as  these  in  their  leavings,  like  a  misera- 
ble drawer,  who  drains  off"  the  ends  of  the  bottles 
after  the  guests  have  paid  their  reckoning,  and  gone 
oH'. — And,  hark  ye,  I  will  taste  no  water  from  the  cis- 
tern out  of  which  these  slaves  have  been  serving 
themselves— fetch  me  down  a  pitcher  from  Rosa- 
mond's spring." 

Alice  heard  this  injunction,  and  well  guessing  there 
was  enough  for  the  other  inembers  of  the  family  to 
do,  she  quietly  took  a  small  pitcher,  and  flinging  a 
cloak  around  her,  walked  out  in  person  to  procure 
Sir  Henry  the  water  which  he  desired.  Mean  time, 
Joceline  said,  with  some  hesitation,  "  that  a  man  still 
remained,  belonging  to  the  party  of  these  strangers, 
who  was  directing  about  the  removal  of  some  trunks 
and  mails  which  belonged  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
who  could  receive  his  honour's  commands  about  the 
provisions." 

"Let  him  come  hither." — (The  dialogue  was  held 
in  the  hall.) — "Why  do  you  hesitate  and  drumble  in 
that  manner?" 

"Only,  sir,"  said  Joceline,  "only  perhaps  your 
honour  might  not  wish  to  see  him,  being  the  same 
who,  not  long  since" 

He  paused. 

"  Sent  my  rapier  a-hawking  through  the  firma- 
ment, thou  wouldst  say?— Why,  when  did  I  take 
spleen  at  a  man  for  standingjiis  ground  against  me? 
— Roimdlicad  as  he  is,  man,  I  like  him  the  better  of 
that,  not  the  worse.  I  hunger  and  thirst  to  have  ano- 
ther turn  with  him.  I  have  thought  on  his  passado 
ever  since,  and  1  believe,  were  it  to  try  again,  I  know 
a  feat  would  control  it.— Fetch  him  directly." 

Trusty  'Tompkins  was  presenllv  ushered  in,  bearing 
himself  with  an  iron  gravity,  which  neither  the  ter- 
rors of  the  preceding  night,  nor  the  dignified  demean- 
our of  the  high-born  personage  before  whom  he 
stood,  were  able  for  an  instant  to  overcome. 

"  How  now,  good  fellow  ?"  said  Sir  Henry ;  I  would 
fain  see  something  UKjre  of  thy  fence,  which  baffled 
me  the  other  evening— but  truly,  I  think  the  light  was 
somewhat  to(j  faint  for  my  old  eyes — Take  a  foil, 
man — I  walk  here  in  the  hall,  as  Hamlet  says;  and 
'tis  the  breathing-time  of  day  with  me — Take  a  foil, 
then,  in  thy  hann  "... 

"  Since  ft  is  your  worship's  desire,"  said  the  ste\y- 
ard,  letting  fall  his  long  cloak,  and  taking  the  foil  in 
his  hand. 

"Now,"  said  the  kniglit,  "if  your  fitness  speaks, 
mine  is  ready.  Methinks  the  very  stepping  on  this 
same  old  pavement  hath  charmed  away  the  gout 
which  threatened  me— Sa — sa — I  tread  as  firm  as  a 
game  cork  !" 

They  began  the  play  with  great  spirit:  and  whe- 
ther tiieold  knight  really  fought  more  coolly  with  the 
blunt  than  with  the  sharp  weapon,  or  whether  the 
steward  gave  him  soine  grains  of  advantaue  in  this 
merely  sportive  encounter,  it  is  certain  S;r  Henry  iiad 
the  better  in  the  assault.  His  success  put  him  into 
fcxccllont  humour. 

"There,"  said  he,  "I  foimd  your  trick, — nay,  vou 
cheat  me  not  twice  the  same  way— There  was  a  very 
palpai)lc  hit.  Why,  had  I  had  but  light  enough  the 
'iilier  iiiaht— But  it  skills  not  speaking  of  it— Here  we 


leave  off.  I  must  not  fight,  as  we  unwise  cavalieru 
did  with  you  roundhead  rascals,  beating  you  so  oftc.r 
that  we  taught  you  to  beat  us  at  last. — And  go'^d 
now,  tell  mc  why  you  are  leaving  your  larder  so  full 
here? — Do  you  think  I  or  my  family  can  use  broken 
victuals? — What,  have  you  no  better  employment  for 
your  rounds  of  sequestrated  beef  than  to  leave  them 
behind  you  when  you  shift  your  quarters  1" 

"  So  please  your  honour,"  said  Tomkins,  "  it  may 
be  that  you  desire  not  the  flesh  of  beeves,  of  rams,  or 
of  goats.  Nevertheless  when  you  know  that  the 
provisions  were  provided  and  paid  for  out  of  your  own 
rents  and  stock  at  Ditcliley,  sequestrated  to  the  use 
of  the  state  more  than  a  yesr  since,  it  may  be  you  will 
have  less  scruple  to  use  them  for  your  own  behoof." 

"  Rest  assured  that  I  shall,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  and 
glad  you  have  helped  me  to  a  share  of  mine  own.  Cer- 
tainly I  was  an  ass  to  suspect  your  inasters  of  sub- 
sisting, save  at  honest  men's  expense." 

"And  as  for  the  rumps  of  beeves,"  continued  Tom- 
kins,  with  the  same  solemnity,  "there  is  a  rump  at 
Westminster,  which  will  stand  us  of  the  army  much 
hacking  and  hewing  yet,  ere  it  is  discussed  to  our 
mind." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  to  consider  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  innuendo  ;  for  he  was  not  a  person 
of  very  quick  apprehension.  But  having  at  length 
caught  the  meaning  of  it,  he  burst  into  an  exploswm 
of  louder  laughter  tiian  Joceline  had  seen  him  indulge 
in  for  a  good  while. 

"Right,  knave,"  he  said,  "I  taste  thy  jest— It  is  the 
very  moral  of  the  puppelshow.  Faustus  raised  the 
devil,  as  the  Parliament  raised  the  army — and  then, 
as  the  devil  flies  away  with  Faustus,  so  will  the  army 
fly  away  with  the  Parliament — or  the  rump,  as  thou 
call'stit,  or  sitting  part  of  the  so-called  Parliainent. — 
And  then,  look  you,  friend,  the  very  devil  of  all  hath 
my  willing  consent  to  fly  away  with  the  army  in  its 
turn,  from  the  highest  general  down  to  the  lowest 
drum-boy. — Nay,  never  look  fierce  for  the  matter; 
remember  there  is  day-light  enough  now  for  a  game 
at  sharps." 

Trusty  Tomkins  appeared  to  think  it  best  to  sup- 
press his  displeasure ;  and  observing  that  the  wains 
were  ready  to  transport  the  Commissioners'  property 
to  the  borough,  took  a  grave  leave  of  Sir  Henry  Lee. 

Mean  time  the  old  man  continued  to  pace  his  reco- 
vered hall,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  evincing  greater 
signs  of  glee  than  he  had  shown  since  the  fatal  30th 
of  January. 

"  Here  we  are  again  in  the  old  frank.  Joliffe-^well 
victualled  too. — How  the  knave  solved  my  point  of 
conscience! — the  dullest  of  them  is  a  special  casuist 
where  thequestion  concerns  profit.  Look  out  if  there 
are  not  some  of  our  own  ragged  regiment  lurking 
about,  to  whom  a  bellyful  woiTld  be  a  godseml,  Joce- 
line—Then  his  feiice,  Joceline— though  the  fellowfoins 
well— very  suflicient  well — But  thou  saw'st  how  I 
dealt  with  him  when  I  had  fitting  light,  Joceline?" 

"Ay,  and  so  your  honour  did,"  said  Joceline.  "You 
taught  him  to  know  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from  Saun- 
ders Gardner.  I'll  warrant  him  he  will  not  wish  to 
come  under  your  honour's  thumb  again." 

"Why,  I  am  waxing  old,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "but 
skill  will  not  rust  through  age,  though  sinews  must 
stiffen.  But  my  age  is  like  a  lusty  winter,  as  old  VVill 
says— frosty  but  kindly — And  what  if,  old  as  we  are, 
we  live  to  see  better  days  yet !  1  promise  thee,  Joce- 
line, I  love  this  jarring  betwixt  the  rogues  of  the 
board  and  the  rogues  of  ilic  sword.  When  thieves  quar- 
rel, true  men  have  a  chance  of  coming  by  their  own." 

Thus  triumphed  the  old  cavalier,  in  the  treble  glory 
of  having  recovered  his  dwelling- regained,  as  he 
thought,  his  character  as  a  man  offence,  and  finally, 
discovered  some  prospect  of  a  change  of  times,  m 
which  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  something 
might  turn  np  for  the  i;oyal  interest. 

Mean  while,  Alice,  with  a  prouder  and  a  lighter  heart 
than  had  danced  in  iicr  bosom  for  several  days,  went 
forth  with  a  gayetv  to  which  she  of  late  bad  been  a 
stranger,  to  contribute  her  assistance  to  tne  regula- 
tion and  supply  of  the  household,  hv  bringing  the  fresh 
water  wanted  from  fair  Rosamond's  well. 
Perhaps  she  remembered,  that  when  she  was  but  a 
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gill,  her  cousin  ]\Inrkham  ii.'^rd,  among  othcrF,  lo 
make  her  perform  thai  duly,  as  presentinijj  ihe  cha- 
racter of  so-Tio  captive  Trojan  priiiei'ss,  condemned 
by  her^situalion  to  draw  the  waters  from  some  Gre- 
aan  spring,  for  the  use  of  the  i"-  'id  victor.  At  any 
rale,  sne  certainly  joyed  to  see  hi-  fatiier  reinstated  in 
his  ancient  hahiration  ;  and  the  joy  was  not  the  less 
sincere,  that  she  knew  their  return  to  Woodstock  had 
been  procured  by  mcins  of  her  cousin,  and  that  even 
in  her  father's  prejudiced  eyes,  Everard  iiad  been  in 
some  decree  exculp"*  ^d  of  the  accusations  the  old 
knight  had  brought  against  him;  and  that,  if  a  re- 
conciliation had  not  vet  taken  place,  the  preliminaries 
had  been  establisheJ  on  which  such  a  desirable  con- 
clusion might  easily  be  fou;i(ied.  It  was  like  the 
commencement  of  a  bridge,  when  the  foundation  is 
secmely  laid,  and  the  piers  raised  above  the  influence 
of  the  torrent,  the  throwing  of  the  arches  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  subsequent  season. 

The  doubtful  fate  of  her  only  brother  might  have 
clouded  even  this  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine; 
but  Alice  had  been  bred  up  during  the  close  and 
fre<|ucnt  contests  of  civil  war,  and  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  hoping  in  behalf  of  those  dear  to  lier,  until 
/lopewas  lost.  In  the  present  case,  all  reports  seemed 
to  assure  her  of  her  brother's  safety. 

Besides  these  causes  for  gayety,  Alice  Lee  had  the 
pleasing  feeling  that  she  was  restored  to  the  habita- 
tion and  the  liaunts  of  her  childhood,  from  which 
she  had  not  departed  without  much  pain,  the  more 
felt,  perhaps,  because  suppressed,  in  order  to  avoid 
irniating  her  father's  sense  of  his  misfortune.  Fi- 
nally, she  enjoyed  for  the  instant  the  gleam  of  self- 
satisfaction  by  which  we  see  the  voung  and  well-dis- 
posed so  often  animated,  when  they  can  be,  in  com- 
mon phrase,  helpful  to  those  whom  they  love,  and 
perform  at  the  moment  of  need  some  of  those  little 
domestic  tasks,  which  age  receives  with  so  much 
pleasure  from  the  dutiful  hands  of  youth.  So  that, 
altogether,  as  she  hasted  through  the  remains  and 
vestiges  of  a  wilderness  already  mentioned,  and  from 
thence  about  a  bow-shot  into  the  Park,  to  bring  a 
pitcher  of  water  from  Rosamond's  spring,  Alice  Lee, 
ner  features  enlivened  and  her  complexion  a  little 
raised  by  the  exercise,  had,  for  the  moment,  regained 
the  gav  and  brilliant  vivacity  of  expression  which  had 
been  theeharacteristicof  her  beauty  in  her  earlier  and 
happier  days. 

Tnis  fountain  of  old  memory  had  been  once  adorned 
with  architectural  ornaments  in  the  .style  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  chietly  relating  to  ancient  mythology. 
All  these  svere  now  wasted  and  overthrown,  and 
existed  only  as  moss-covered  ruins,  while  the  living 
spring  continued  to  furnish  its  daily  treasures,  un- 
rivalled in  purity,  though  the  quantity  was  small, 
gushing  out  amid  disjointed  stones,  and  bubbling 
through  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture. 

With  a  light  step  and  laughing  brow  the  young 
Lady  of  Lee  was  approaching  the  fountain  usually 
so  solitary,  when  she  paused  on  belujlding  some  one 
seated  beside  it.  She  proceeded,  however,  with  con- 
fidence, though  with  a  step  something  less  eay,  when 
she  observed  that  the  person  was  a  female  ; — some 
menial  perhaps  from  the  town,  whom  a  fanciful  mis- 
tress occasionally  despatched  for  the  water  of  a 
spring,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  pure,  or  some  aged 
woman,  who  made  a  little  trade  by  carrying  it  to  the 
better  sort  of  families,  and  selling  it  for  a  trihe.  There 
was  no  cause,  therefore,  for  apprehension. 

Yet  the  terrors  of  the  times  were  so  great,  that 
Alice  did  not  see  a  stranger  even  of  herown  sex  with- 
oirt  some  apprehension.  Denaturalized  women  had 
as  usual  followed  the  camps  of  both  armies  during 
the  Civil  War;  who,  on  the  one  side  with  open  pro- 
fligacy and  profanity,  on  the  other  with  the  fraudful 
lone  of  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy,  exercised  nearly  in 
like  degree  their  talents  for  murder  or  plunder.  But  it 
was  broad  daylight,  the  distance  from  the  Lodge  was 
but  trifling,  and  although  a  little  alarmed  at  seeing  a 
stranger  where  she  expected  deep  solitude,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  haughty  old  Knight  had  too  much  of  the 
lion  about  her.  to  fear  without  some  determined  and 
decided  cau.se. 

Alice  walked,  therefore    gravely  on    towards  the 


'  fount,  and  composed  her  looks  as  she  took  a  hasty 
!  glance  of  the  female  who  was  seated  there,  and  ad- 
I  dressed  her.~elf  to  her  task  of  filhng  her  pitcher. 

The  woman,  whose  presence  had  surprised  and 
somewhat  startled  Alice  Lee,  was  a  person  of  the 
I  lower  rank,  whnae  red  cloak,  russet  kirtle,  hand- 
I  kerchirf  trimmed  with  Coventry  blue,  and  a  coarse 
i  steeple  hat,  could  not  indicate  at  best  any  thing 
I  higher  than  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer,  or,  perhaps, 
the  helpmate  of  a  bailiff  or  hind.  It  was  well  if  .she 
proved  _  nothing  worse.  Her  clothes,  indeed,  were 
of  good  materials;  but,  what  the  female  eyedi.scerns 
with  half  a  glance,  they  were  indifferently  adjusted 
and  put  on.  This  looked  as  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  person  by  whom  they  were  worn,  but  were 
articles  of  which  she  had  become  the  mistress  by 
some  accident,  if  not  by  some  successful  robbery. 
Her  size,  too,  as  did  not  escape  Alice,  even  in  tl;e 
short  perusal  she  aHbrded  the  stranger,  v/as  unus.ial ; 
her  features  swarthy  and  singularly  harsh,  and  her 
manner  altogether  unpropitious.  The  young  lady 
almost  wished,  as  she  stooped  to  fill  her  pitcher,  that 
she  had  rather  turned  back,  and  sent  Joceline  on  the 
errand  I  but  repentance  was  too  late  now,  and  she 
had  only  lo  disguise  as  well  as  she  could  her  unplea- 
sant feelings. 

"The  blessings  of  this  bright  day  to  one  as  bright 
as  it  is !"  said  the  stranger,  with  no  unfriendly,  though 
a  harsh  voice. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Alice  in  reply;  and  continued 
to  fill  her  pitcher  busily,  by  assistance  of  an  iron  bowl 
which  remained  still  chained  to  one  of  the  stones 
beside  the  fountain. 

"Perhaps,  my  pretty  maiden,  if  you  would  accept 
my  help,  your  work  would  be  sooner  done,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Alice;  "but  had  I  needed 
assistance,  I  could  have  brought  those  with  me  who 
had  rendered  it." 

"I  do  not  doubt  of  that,  my  pretty  maiden," 
answered  the  female;  "there  are  too  many  lads  in 
Woodstock  with  eyes  in  their  heads— No  douln  vou 
could  have  brought  with  vou  any  one  of  them  who 
looked  on  you,  if  you  had  listed?" 

Alice  replied  not  a  syllable,  for  she  did  not  like  the 
freedom  used  by  the  speaker,  and  was  desirous  to 
break  off  the  con  versa tir>n. 

"Are  you  offended,  my  pretty  mistress  7"  said  the 
stranger;  "that  was  far  from  my  purpose.— I  will 
put  my  question  otherwise — Are  the  good  dames  of 
Woodstock  so  careless  of  their  pretty  daughters  as  to 
let  the  flower  of  them  all  wander  about  the  wild  chase 
v.'ithout  a  mother,  or  a  somebody  to  prevent  the  fo.x 
from  runnini;  away  with  the  lamb'?— that  careless- 
ness, meihinks,  shows  small  kindness." 

"Content  yourself,  good  woman,  I  am  not  far 
from  protection  and  assistance,"  said  Alice,  who 
liked  less  and  less  the  effrontery  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

"Alas!  my  pretty  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  pat- 
ting with  her  large  and  hard  hand  the  head  which 
Alice  had  kept  bended  down  towards  the  water  which 
she  was  laving,  "  it  would  be  diflfieult  to  hear  such  a 
pipe  as  yours  at  the  town  of  Woodstock,  scream  as 
loud  as  you  would." 

Alice  shook  the  woman's  hand  angrily  .if?!  took  up 
her  pitcher,  though  not  above  half  full,  and  as  she 
saw  the  stranger  rise  at  the  same  time,  said,  not 
without  fear  doubtless,  but  with  a  natural  leeling  of 
resentment  and  dignity,  "I  have  no  reason  to  make 
my  crie^fheard  as  far  as  Woodstock;  weie  there 
occasion  for  my  crying  for  help  at  all,  it  is  nearer  at 
hand." 

She  spoke  not  without  a  warrant  ;  for,  at  the  mo- 
inent,  broke  through  the  bushes,  and  stood  by  her 
side,  the  noble  hound  Bens;  fixing  on  (he  stranger 
his  eyes  that  glanced  fire,  raising  every  hair  on  his 
gallant  mane  as  upright  as  the  bristles  of  a  v\  ild  bi)ar 
when  hard  pressed,  grinning  till  a  case  of  teeth,  which 
would  have  matched  those  of  any  wolf  in  Rus^ia, 
were  displayed  in  full  array,  and,  without  eithrr  lurk- 
ing or  springing,  seeming,  hy  his  low  defrmmed 
growl,  tc  twait  hut  the  signal  fordashingat  thelLnialr, 
whom  he  plainly  considered  as  a  suspicions  person. 
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Rtil  (he  strnnger  was  undaunted.  "  My  prettv 
maiclen,"  she  said,  "  you  have  indeed  a  formidable 
guardian  there,  where  cockneys  or  bumpkins  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  we  who  iiave  been  at  the  wars  know 
siielis  for  taming  such  furious  dragons;  and  therefore 
lei  not  your  four-footed  protector  go  loose  on  nie,  for 
he  is  a  noble  animal,  and  nothing  but  self-defence 
would  induce  me  to  do  him  injury."  So  saying,  she 
drew  a  pistol  from  her  bosom,  and  cocked  it — pomting 
it  towards  the  dog,  as  if  apprehensive  that  he  would 
spring  upon  her. 

"Hold,  woman,  hold!"  said  Alice  Lee;  "the  dog 
will  not  do  you  harm. — Down,  Devis,  couch  down — 
And  ere  you  attempt  to  hurt  him,  know  he  is  the  fa- 
vourite hound  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Duchley,  the 
keeper  of  Woodstock  Park,  who  would  severely 
revenge  any  injury  offered  to  him." 

"And  you,  pretty  one,  are  the  old  knight's  house- 
keeper, doubtless?  I  have  often  heard  the  Lees  have 
good  taste." 

"  I  am  his  daughter,  good  woman." 

"His  daughter! — I  was  blind— but  yet  it  is  true, 
nothmg  less  perfect  could  answer  the  description 
which  all  the  world  has  given  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee. 
I  trust  that  my  folly  has  given  my  young  mistress  no 
oifence,  and  that  i  she  will  allow  me,  in  token  of 
reconciliation,  to  fill  her  pitcher,  and  carry  it  as  far  as 
she  will  permit." 

"  As  vou  will,  good  mother;  but  I  am  about  to  return 
instantly  to  the  Lodge,  to  which,  in  tiiese  times,  I 
cannot  admit  strangers.  Vou  can  follow  me  no  far- 
thet  than  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  and  I  am  already 
loo  long  from  home:  I  will  send  some  one  to  meet 
and  relieve  ypu  of  the  pitcher."  So  saying,  she  turned 
her  back,  with  a  feeling  of  terror  which  she  could 
hardly  account  for,  and  began  to  walk  quickly  towards 
the  Lodge,  thinking  thus  to  get  ridof  her  troublesome 
acquaintance. 

But  she  reckoned  without  her  host ;  for  in  a  mo- 
ment her  new  companion  was  by  her  side,  not 
running,  indeed,  but  walking  with  prodigious  long 
unwomanly  strides,  which  soon  brought  her  up  with 
the  hurried  and  timid  steps  of  the  frightened  maiden. 
But  her  manner  was  more  respectful  than  formerly, 
though  her  voice  sounded  remarkably  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  her  whole  appearance  suggested  an 
undefined,  yet  irresistible  feeling  of  apprehension. 

"  Pardon  a  stranger,  lovely  Mistress  Alice,"  said 
her  persecutor,  "  that  was  not  capable  of  distinguish- 
mg  between  a  lady  of  your  high  quality  and  a  peasant 
wench,  and  who  spoke  to  you  with  a  degree  of  free- 
dom, ill-befitting  your  rank',  certainly,  and  condition, 
and  \yhich,  I  fear,  has  given  you  offence." 

"JVoofTence  whatever,"  replied  Alice;  "but.  good 
woman,  I  amnear  home,  and  can  e.xcuse  your  farther 
company. — Vou  are  unknown  to  me." 

"But  it  follows  not,"  said  the  stranser,  "that  your 
fortun-s  may  not  be  known  to  me,  fiir  Mistress  Alice. 
Look  on  niy  swarthy  brow — England  breeds  none 
such— and  in  the  lands  from  which  I  come,  the  sun 
which  blackens  our  complexion,  pours,  to  make 
amend-s,  ravsof  knowledge  into  our  brains  which  are 
denied  to  those  of  your  lukewarm  climate.  Let  me 
look  upon  your  pretty  hand, — [attempting  to  possess 
herself  of  li,]— and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  hear 
what  will  please  vou." 

"I  hear  what  does  not  please  me,"  said  Alice,  with 
dignity;  "  you  niust  carry  your  tricks  of  fortune-tel- 
ling and  palmistry  to  the  women  of  the  village — We 
of  the  gentry  hold  them  to  be  either  ini|^sture  or 
unlawful  knowledge." 

"  Vet  you  would  fain  hear  of  a  certain  Colonel,  I 
warrant  you,  whom  certain  unhappy  circumstances 
have  separated  from  his  family;  you  would  give  better 
than  sdver  if  I  could  assure  vou  that  you  would  see 
him  in  a  diiy  or  two — ay.  perhaps  sooner." 

"I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,  good  woman  ; 
if  you  want  alms,  there  is  a  piece  of  silver— it  is  all  I 
have  ill  my  purse." 

"It  were  a  pity  that  I  should  take  it,"  said  the  fe- 
male;  "and  yet  give  it  me— for  the  princess  in  the 
airy  tale  nuist  ever  fleserve,  by  her  generosity,  the 
eounty  of  the  benevolent  fairy,  before  atieis  rewarded 
ijy  her  protection  " 


"  Take  it — take  it — give  mc  my  pitcher,"  said  Alice, 
"  and  bear.)ne, — yonder  comes  one  of  my  father's  ser- 
vants.— What,  ho  !— Joceline — .loceline!"      , 

The  old  fortune-teller  hastilv  dropped  somethin" 
into  the  pitcher  as  she  restored  it  to  Alice  Lee,  anil, 
plying  her  long  limbs,  disappeared  speedily  under 
cover  of  the  wood. 

Bevis  turned,  and  backed,  and  showed  some  incli- 
nation to  harass  the  retreat  of  this  suspicious  persork 
yet,  as  if  uncertain,  ran  towards  JolitTe,  and  fawned 
on  him,  as  to  demand  his  advice  and  encouragement. 
Joceline  pacified  the  animal,  and  coming  up  to  his 
young  lady,  asked  her,  with  surprise,  \vhat  was  the 
matter,  and  whether  she  had  been  frighten;'d  ?  Alice 
made  light  of  her  alarm,  for  which,  indeed  she  could 
not  have  assigned  any  very  competent  reason,  for  the 
manners  of  the  woman,  though  bold  and  intrusive, 
were  not  menacing.  She  only  said  she  had  met  a 
fortune-teller  by  Rosamond's  Well,  and  had  had  sonio 
difficulty  in  shaking  her  of!'. 

"Ah,  the  gipsy  thief,"  said  Joceline,  "how  well 
she  scented  there  was  food  in  the  paniry! — they 
have  noses  like  ravens,  these  strollers.  Look  yoti, 
iNIistress  Alice,  you  shall  not  see  a  raven,  or  a  carrion- 
crow,  in  all  the  blue  sky  for  a  mile  round  you ;  but 
let  a  sheep  drop  suddenly  down  on  the  greensward, 
and  before  the  poor  creature's  dead  you  shall  see  a 
dozen  of  such  guests  croaking,  as  if  inviimg  each 
other  to  the  banquet. — Just  so  it  is  with  these  sturdy 
beggars.  Vou  vvill  see  few  enough  of  them  when 
there's  nothing  to  give,  but  when  hough's  in  the  pot, 
they  will  have  share  on't." 

"  Vou  are  so  proud  of  your  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
vender," said  Alice,  "  that  you  suspect  all  of  a  de- 
sign on't.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  will  venture 
near  your  kitchen,  Joceline." 

"It  will  be  best  for  her  health,"  said  Joceline, 
"lest  I  give  her  a  ducking  for  digestion. — But  give 
me  the  pitcher.  Mistress  Alice— meeter  I  bear  it  than 
you.— How  now?  what  jingles  at  the  bottom?  have 
you  lifted  the  pebbles  as  well  as  the  water?" 

"  I  think  the  woman  dropped  something  into  the 
pitcher,"  said  Alice. 

"Nay,  we  must  look  to  that,  for  it  is  like  to  be  a 
charm,  and  we  have  enough  of  the  devil's  ware  about 
Woodstock  already — we  will  not  spare  for  the  water 
— I  can  run  back  and  fill  the  pitcher."  He  poured  out 
the  water  upon  the  grass,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher  was  found  a  gold  ring,  in  which  was  set  a 
iniby,  apparently  of  some  value. 

"  !Vay,  if  this  be  not  enchantment,  I  know  not  what 
is,"  said  Jo(!eline.  "Truly,  Mistress  Alice,  I  think  you 
had  better  throvv  away  this  gimcrack.  Such  gifts 
from  such  hands  are  a  kind  of  press-money  which 
the  devil  uses  for  enlisting  his  regiment  of  witches; 
and  if  they  take  but  so  much  as  a  bean  from  him, 
they  become  his  bond  slaves  for  life— Ay,  you  look  at 
the  gewgaw,  but  to-morrow  you  will  find  a  lead  ring 
and  a  common  pebble  in  its  stead." 

"  Nay,  Joceline,  I  think  it  vvill  be  better  to  find 
out  that  dark-complexioned  woman,  and  return  to 
her  what  seems  of  some  value.  So,  cause  inquiry  to 
be  made,  and  be  sure  you  return  her  ring.  It  seema 
too  valuable  to  be  destroyed." 

"  Uinph  I  that  is  always  the  way  with  women," 
murmured  Joceline.  "Vou  will  never  get  the  best 
of  them,  but  she  is  willing  to  save  a  bit  of  finery. 
— Well,  Mistress  Alice,  I  trust  that  you  are  too 
young  and  too  pretty  to  be  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
witches." 

"I  sliall  not  be  afraid  of  it  till  yon  turn  conjurer," 
said  Alice ;  "so  hapten  to  the  w'ell,  where  you  are 
like  still  to  find  the  woman,  and  let  her  know  that 
Alice  Lee  desires  none  of  her  gifts,  any  more  than  she 
did  of  her  society." 

So  saying,  the  5^oimg  lady  pursued  her  way  to  the 
Lodge,  while  Joceline  went  down  lo  llosamond'a 
Well  to  execute  her  commission.  But  the  fortune- 
teller, or  whoever  she  might  be,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found;  neither,  finding  that  to  be  the  case,  did  Jo  , 
Celine  give  himself  much  trouble  in  tracking  her 
farther. 

"  If  this  ring,  which  I  dare  say  the  jade  stole 
somewhere,"  said  the  under-keeper  to  himself.  "  be 
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worth  a  .'"<■«■  noMos,  it  is  hotter  in  honest  hands  than 
in  those  of  vngahonds.  My  master  lias  a  ri.,'ht  to  all 
.vaifa  and  strays,  and  certainly  such  a  ring,  in  pos- 
Bession  of  a  gipsy,  must  be  a  waif.  So  1  shall  confis- 
cate it  without  scruple,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the 
support  of  yir  Henry's  household,  which  is  like  to 
be  poor  enough.  Thank  Heaven,  my  military  e.xpe- 
rience  has  tau.';ht  me  how  to  carry  hooks  at  my  finger- 
ends — that  is  trooper's  law.  Yet,  hang  it,  after  all,  I 
had  h(>sf  take  it  to  Mark  Everard  and  ask  his  advice 
— I  hold  him  now  to  he  your  learned  counsellor  in  law 
where  JMistress  Alice's  afliiirs  are  concerned,  and  my 
learned  Doctor,  who  shall  be  nameless,  for  such  as 
concern  Church  and  State  and  Sir  Henry  Lee — And 
I'll  give  them  leave  to  give  mine  uinbles  to  the  kites 
anil  ravens  if  they  find  me  conferring  my  confidence 
where  it  is  not  safe." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Bfiitif?  skiUes  in  these  part?,  which,  to  a  stranger, 
I'nt'uidrd  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Roufe'h  and  uiliospiuible.— TweiftA  Nlglit. 

There  was  a  little  attenipt  at  preparation,  now 
that  die  ditmer  hour  was  arrived,  which  showed  that, 
in  the  opinioti  ui  n.s  few  but  faithful  domestics,  the 
good  knight  had  returned  in  triumph  to  his  home. 

The  <;reat  tankard,  e.vhibiting  in  bas-relief  the  figure 
01  Jllchael  suhduing  the  arch  enemy,  was  placed  on 
the  table,  and  Jocelino  and  Phcebe  dutifullv  attended  ; 
the  one  behind  the  chair  of  Sir  Henry,  the  other  to 
watt  jpon  her  young  mistress,  and  both  to  make  out, 
by  'ormal  and  regular  observance,  the  want  of  a  more 
numerous  train. 

"A  health  to  King  Charles  !"  said  the  old  knight, 
handing  the  massive  tankard  to  his  daughter ;  "  drink 
it,  my  loye,  though  it  be  rebel  ale  which  they  have  left 
us.  I  will  pledge  thee;  for  the  toast  will  e.xcuse  the 
liquor,  had  Noll  himself  brewed  it." 

The  young  lady  touched  the  goblet  with  her  lip, 
find  returned  it  to  her  father,  who  took  a  copious 
draught. 

"I  will  not  say  blessing  on  their  hearts,"  said  he; 
"though  I  must  own  they  drank  good  ale." 

"  No  wonder,  sir ;  they  came  lightly  by  the  malt,  and 
need  not  spare  it"  said  .Toceline. 

"  Say'st  thou?"  said  the  knight;  "thou  shalt 
finish  the  tankard  thyself  for  that  very  jest's  sake." 
Nor  was  his  follower  slow  in  doing  reason  to  the  royal 
pledge.  He  bowed,  and  replaced  the  tankard,  saying, 
after  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  sculpture,  "I  had  a 
gibe  with  that  same  red-coat  about  the  Saint  Michael 
just  now." 

"Red-coat— ha  !  what  red-coat  T'  said  the  hasty  old 
man.  "Do  any  of  these  knaves  still  lurk  about  Wood- 
stock 7— Quoit  him  down  stairs  instantly,  Joceline.— 
Know  we  not  Galloway  nags  ?" 

"  So  please  you,  he  is  in  some  charge  here,  and  will 
speedily  be  gone.— It  is  he — he  who  had  a  rencontre 
'With  your  honour  in  the  wood." 

"  Ay,  but  I  paid  him  ofl' for  it  in  the  hall,  as  you 
yourself  saw.  I  was  never  in  better  fence  in  rny 
life,  .Toceline.  That  same  steward  fellow  is  not  so 
utterly  black-hearted  a  rogue  as  the  most  of  them, 
Jocelme.  He  fences  well — excellent  well.  I  will  have 
thee  try  a  bout  in  the  hall  with  him  to-morrow,  though 
1  think  he  will  be  too  hard  for  thee.  I  know  thy 
3trength  to  an  inch.'' 

He  might  say  this  with  some  truth;  for  it  was 
Joceline's  fashion,  when  called  on,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, to  fence  with  his  patron,  just  to  put  forth  as 
much  of  his  strength  and  skill  as  obliged  the  Knight 
to  contend  hard  for  the  victory,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  he  always  contrived  to  yield  up  to  him,  like  a 
discreet  serving-man. 

"And  what  said  this  roundheaded  steward  of  our 
great  Saint  Michael's  standing  cup  7" 

"Marry,  he  scoffed  at  our  good  saint,  and  said 
he  vvas  little  better  than  one  of  the  gdlden  calves  of 
Bethel.  But  1  told  him  he  should  not  talk  so,  until 
one  of  their  own  roundheaded  saints  had  given 
the  devil  as  complete  a  crossbuttock  as  Saint  Michael 
had  given  him,  as  'tis  carved  upon  the  cup  there.  I 
trow  that  made  him  silent  enough.    And  then  he 


would  know  whether  your  honot;r  and  Mistress 
Alice,  not  to  mention  old'.Iijan  and  myself,  since  it  is 
your  honour's  pleasure  I  should  lake  my  bed  here, 
were  not  afraid  to  sleep  in  a  house  that  had  lieen  so 
much  disturbed.  But  1  tc'd  him  we  feared  no  fienda 
or  goblins,  having  the  prayers  of  the  church  read 
every  evening." 

"  Joceline,"  said  Alice,  interrupting  him.  "  wort 
thou  mad  7  You  know  at  what  risk  to  ourselves  and 
the  good  doctor  the  performance  of  that  duty  takes 
place." 

"  Oh,  Mistress  Alice,"  said  Jocelitie,  a  little  abasn- 
ed,  "  you  may  be  sure  I  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  doc- 
tor—No, no— I  did  not  let  him  into  the  secret  that  W9 
had  such  a  reverend  chaplain.— I  think  I  know  the 
length  of  this  man's  foot.  We  have  had  a  jollifiea- 
tion  or  so  together.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with  me, 
for  as  great  a  fanatic  as  he  is." 

"Triist  him  not  too  far,"  said  the  knight.  "  Nay, 
I  fear  thou  hast  been  imprudent  already,  and  that  it 
will  be  unsafe  for  the  good  man  to  come  here  after 
nightfall,  as  proposed.  These  Independents  have 
noses  like  bloodhounds,  and  can  smell  out  a  loyalist 
under  any  disguise." 

"If  your  honour  thinks  so,"  said  Joceline,  111 
watch  for  the  doctor  with  good  will,  and  bring  him 
into  the  Lodge  by  the  old  condemned  postern,  and 
so  up  to  this  apartment;  and  sure  this  man  Tomkina 
would  never  presume  to  come  hither;  and  the  doctor 
may  have  a  bed  in  Woodstock  Lodge,  and  he  never 
the  wiser;  or,  if  vour  honour  does  not  think  that 
safe,  I  can  cut  his"  throat  for  you,  and  I  would  not 
mind  it  a  pin." 

"  God  forbid  !"  said  the  knight.  "He  is  under  our 
roof,  and  a  guest,  though  not  an  invited  one.— Go, 
.Toceline ;  it  shall  he  thy  penance,  for  having  given  thy 
tongue  100  much  license,  to  watch  for  the  good  doctor, 
and  to  take  care  of  his  safety  while  he  continues  with 
us.  An  October  night  or  two  in  the  forest  would 
finish  the  soorl  man." 

"  He  is  more  like  to  finish  our  October  than  our  Octo- 
ber is  to  finish  him,"  said  the  keeper;  and  withdrew 
under  the  encouraging  smile  of  his  patron. 

He  whistled  Bevis  along  with  him  to  share  in  hia 
watch  ;  and  having  received  exact  information  where 
the  cleriryman  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  assured 
his  master  that  he  would  give  the  most  pointed  atten- 
tion to  his  safely.  When  the  attendants  had  with- 
drawn, having  previously  removed  the  remains  of  the 
meal,  the  old  knight,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  en- 
couraged pleasanter  visions  than  had  of  late  passed 
through  his  imagination,  until  by  degrees  he  was 
surprised  by  actual  slumber ;  while  his  daughter,  not 
venturing  to  move  but  on  tiptoe,  took  some  needle- 
work, and  bringing  it  close  by  the  old  man's  side, 
employed  her  fingers  on  this  task,  bending  her  eyes 
from  time  to  time  on  her  parent,  with  the  afiectionate 
zeal,  if  not  the  efTective  power,  of  a  guardian  angel. 
At  length,  as  the  light  faded  away,  and  night  came 
on,  she  was  about  to  order  candles  to  be  brought. 
But,  remembering  how  indifTerent  a  couch  Joceline's 
cottage  had  afforded,  she  could  not  think  of  interrupt- 
ing the  first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  which  her 
father  had  enjoyed,  in  all  probabihty,  for  the  last  two 
nights  and  days. 

She  herself  had  no  other  amusement,  as  she  sat 
facing  one  of  the  great  oriel  windows,  the  same  by 
which  Wildrake  had  on  a  former  occasion  looked  in 
upon  Tomkins  and  Joceline  while  at  their  compota- 
tions,  than  watching  the  clouds,  which  a  lazy  wind 
sometimes  chased  from  the  broad  disk  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  sometimes  permitted  to  accumulate,  and  ex- 
clude her  brightness.  There  is,  I  know  not  why, 
something  pecidiarly  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  in 
contemplating  the  Queen  of  Night,  when  she  isirad- 
inf^,  as  the  expression  is,  among  the  vapours  which 
she  has  not  power  to  dispel,  and  which  on  their  side 
are  unable  entirely  to  quench  her  lustre.  It  is  iha 
striking  image  of  patient  virtue,  calmly  pursuing  !ier 
path  through  good  report  and  bad  report,  having  that 
excellence  in  herself  which  ought  to  command  all 
admiration,  but  bedimmed  in  the  eyes  of  'he  world, 
by  suffering,  by  misfortune,  by  calumny. 

As  some  such  reflections,  perhaps,  were  uassui* 
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fhrouih  Alice's  imagination,  she  became  sensible,  to 
her  surprise  and  alarm,  that  someone  iiad  clambered 
up  upiin  the  window,  and  was  looking  into  the  room. 
The  idea  of  supernatural  fear  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  agitate  j lice.  She  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  the  plnc€  and  situation  ;  for  folk  do  not  see  spec- 
tres in  the  scenes  with  which  they  have  been  familiar 
from  infancy.  But  danger  from  marauders  in  a  dis- 
turbed country  was  a  more  formidable  subject  of  ap- 
prehension, and  the  thougnt  armed  Alice,  who  was 
nat.irally  high-spirited,  with  such  desperate  courage, 
that  she  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  wall,  on  which 
some  fire-arms  hung,  and  while  she  screamed  to  her 
father  to  awake,  haii  the  presence  of  mind  to  present 
It  at  the  intruder.  She  did  so  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause she  imagined  she  recognised  in  the  visage, 
whicli  she  partially  saw,  the  features  of  the  woman 
whom  she  had  met  with  at  Rosamond's  Well,  and 
which  had  appeared  to  her  peculiarly  harsh  and  sus- 
picious. Her  father  at  the  same  time  seized  his  sword 
and  came  forward,  while  the  person  at  the  window, 
alarmed  at  thi-se  demonstrations,  and  endeavouring  to 
descend,  missed  footing,  as  had  Cavaliero  Wildrake 
before,  and  went  down  to  the  earth  with  no  small 
noise.  Nor  was  the  reception  on  the  bosom  of  our 
conimon  mother  either  soft  or  safe;  for,  by  a  most 
terrific  bark  and  growl,  they  heard  that  Bevis  had 
come  up  and  seized  on  the  party,  ere  he  or  she  could 
gain  (heir  feet. 

"  Hold  fast,  but  worry  not,"  said  the  old  knight. — 
— "Alice,  thou  art  the  queen  of  wenches!  Standfast 
here  (ill  I  run  down  and  secure  the  rascal." 

"For  God's  sake,  no,  my  dearest  father!"  Alice 
exclaimed ;  "  Joceline  will  be  up  immediately — Hark  ! 
— I  hear  him." 

There  was  indeed  a  bustle  below,  and  more  than 
one  light  danced  to  and  fro  in  confusion,  while  those 
who  bore  them  called  to  each  other,  yet  suppressing 
their  voices  as  they  spoke,  as  men  who  would  only  be 
heard  by  those  they  addressed.  The  individual  who 
had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Bevis  was  most  impa- 
tient :n  his  situation,  and  called  with  least  precau- 
tion,— "Here,  Lee — Forester — take  the  dog  offi  else 
I  must  shoot  him!" 

"  If  thou  dost,"  said  Sir  Henry  from  the  window, 
"  I  blow  thy  brains  out  on  the  spot — Thieves,  .Toce- 
iine,  thieves!  come  up  and  secure  this  ruffian. — Bevis, 
hold  on !" 

"  Back,  Bevis;  down,  sir."  cried  Joceline.^"  I  am 
coining,  I  anr  coming.  Sir  Henry — Saint  Michael,  I 
shall  go  distracted  !" 

A  terrible  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Alice, — 
could  Joceline  have  become  unfaithful,  that  he  was 
calling  Bevis  off  the  villain,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  trusty  dog  to  secure  him?  Her  father,  mean 
time,  moved  perhaps  by  some  suspicion  of  the  same 
kind,  hastily  stepped  aside  out  of  the  moonlight,  and 
pulled  Alice  close  to  him,  so  as  to  be  invisible  from 
without,  vet  so  placed  as  to  hear  what  should  pass. 
The  scuffle  between  Bevis  and  his  prisoner  seemed  to 
be  ended  iiy  Joceline's  interference,  and  there  was 
close  whispering  for  an  instant,  as  of  people  in  con- 
sultation. 

"All  is  quiet  now,"  said  one  voice  ;  "I  will  up  and 
prepare  the  way  for  you."^And  immediately  a  form 
presented  itself  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  pushed 
open  the  lattice  and  sprung  into  the  parlour.  But 
ahiiost  ere  his  step  was  on  the  floor,  certainly  before 
he  haa  obtained  any  secure  footing,  the  old  knight, 
who  stood  ready  with  his  rapier  drawn,  made  a  des- 
perate pass,  which  bore  the  intruder  to  the  ground. 
Joceline,  who  clambered  up  next  with  a  dark  lantern 
ill  his  hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  exclamation,  when  he 
saw  what  had  happened,  crying  out,  "Lord  in  Hea- 
ven, he  has  slain  his  own  son  !" 

"  !Vo.  110— 1  lell  you  no,"  said  the  fallen  young  man, 
who  was  indeed  young  Albert  Lee,  the  only  son  of  the 
'lid  knight— "I  am  not  hurt.  —No  noise,  on  your  lives 
--get  lights  instnntly."  A:  the  same  time,  he  started 
from  the  floor  as  quickly  as  he  could,  under  the  ein- 
biirrassment  of  a  cloak  and  doublet  skewered  as  it 
were  together  hy  the  rapier  of  the  old  knight,  whose 
pa.^s,  most  forlimntely,  had  been  diverted  from  the 
B<jdv  of  Ali.«rt  by  the  interruption  of  his  cloak,  the 


blade  passing  right  across  his  back,  piercing  the 
clothes,  while  the  hilt  coming  agriiist  his  side  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  lounge,  had  borne  him  to  the 
ground. 

Joceline  all  the  while  enjoined  silence  to  every  one, 
under  the  strictest  conjurations.  "  Silence,  as  you 
would  long  live  on  earth — silence,  as  you  would  have 
a  place  in  Heaven, — be  hut  silentfor  a  few  minutes — 
all  our  lives  depend  on  It." 

Mean  time  he  procured  lights  with  inexpressible 
despatch,  and  they  then  beheld  that  Sir  Henry,  on 
hearing  the  fatal  words,  had  sunk  back  on  one  of  the 
larce  chairs,  without  either  motion,  colour,  or  sign 
of  life. 

"  Oh,  brother,  how  could  you  come  in  this  man- 
ner?"  said  Alice. 

"Ask  no  questions — Good  God  !  for  what  am  I  re- 
served !"  He  gazed  on  his  father  as  he  spoke,  who, 
with  clay-cold  features  rigidly  fixed,  and  his  arms 
extended  in  the  most  absolute  helplessness,  looked 
rather  the  image  of  death  upon  a  monument,  than  a 
being  in  whom  existence  was  only  suspended.  "Was 
my  life  ..pared,"  said  Albert,  raising  his  hands  with 
a  wild  gesture  to  Heaven,  "only  to  witness  such  a 
sight  as  this!" 

"We  suffer  what  Heaven  permits,  young  man — wo 
endure  our  lives  wliile  Heaven  continues  tliem.  Let 
me  approach."  The  same  clergyman  who  had  read 
the  prayers  at  Joceline's  hut  now  came  forwa\d. 
"Get  water,"  he  said,  "instantly."  And  the  helpful 
hand  and  light  foot  of  Alice,  with  the  ready-witted 
tenderness  which  never  stagnates  in  vain  lamenta- 
tions while  there  is  anv  room  for  hope,  provided  w'ith 
incredible  celerity  all  that  the  clergyman  called  for. 

"  It  is  but  a  swoon,"  he  said,  on  feeling  Sir  Henry's 
palm, — "a  swoon  produced  from  the  instant  and  un- 
expected shock.  Rouse  thee  up,  Albert;  I  promise 
thee  it  will  be  nothing  save  a  syncope — A  cup,  my 
dearest  Alice,  and  a  riband,  or  a  bandage — I  must 
take  some  blood — some  aromatics,  too,  if  they  can  be 
had,  my  good  Alice." 

But  while  Alice  procured  the  cup  anc  bandage, 
stripped  her  father's  sleeve,  and  seemed  by  intuition 
even  to  anticipate  every  direction  of  the  reverend  doc- 
tor, her  brother,  hearing  no  word,  and  seeing  no  sign 
of  comfort,  stood  with  both  hands  clasped  and  ele- 
vated into  the  air,  a  nionument  of  speechless  despair. 
Every  feature  in  his  face  seemed  to  express  the 
thought,  "  Here  lies  my  fathers  corpse,  and  it  is  I 
whose  rashness  has  slain  him  !" 

But  when  a  few  drops  of  blood  began  to  follow  tho 
lancet— at  first  falling  singly,  and  then  trickling  in  a 
freer  stream— when,  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  temples,  and  aromatics  to  the 
nostrils,  the  old  man  sighed  feebly,  and  made  an 
effort  to  move  his  limbs,  Albert  Lee  changed  his  pos- 
ture, at  once  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  cler- 
gyman, and  kiss,  if  he  would  have  permitted  him,  hia 
shoes  and  the  hem  of  his  raiment. 

"Rise,  foolish  youth."  said  the  good  man,  with  a 
reproving  tone;  "must  it  be  always  thus  with  you? — 
Kneel  to  Heaven,  not  to  the  feeblest  of  its  agents. 
You  have  been  saved  once  again  from  great  danger — 
would  you  deserve  Heaven's  bounty,  remember  you 
have  been  preserved  for  other  purposes  than  you  now 
think  on.  Begone  you  and  Joceline,  you  have  a  duty 
to  discharge;  and  be  assured  it  will  go  better  with 
your  father's  recovery  that  he  see  you  not  for  a  few 
minutes.  Down— down  to  the  wilaerness,  and  bring 
in  vour  attendant." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,"  answered 
Albert  Lee;  and,  springing  through  the  Initice,  he 
disappeared  as  unexnectediv  as  he  had  entered— At 
the  same  time  Joceline  followed  him,  and  by  the 
same  road. 

Alice,  whose  fears  f<)r  her  father  were  now  some- 
thing abated,  upon  this  new  movement  among  the 
persons  of  the  scene,  could  not  resist  appealing  to  her 
venerable  assistant.  "Good  doctor,  answer  me  hut 
one  question — was  mv  brother  Albert  here  just  now, 
or  have  I  dreamed  all  that  has  happened  for  these 
ten  minutes  past?  iMerhiiiks  but  for  your  presence, 
I  could  suppose  the  whole  had  passed  in  my  sleep — 
that  horrible  thrust— that  deathlike,  coip.'it-like  old 
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man— that  soldier  m  mute  despair— I  must  indeed 
have  dreamed." 

"If  you  have  dreamed,  my  sweet  Alice,"  said  the 
doctor,  "I  wish  every  sicknurse  liad  your  property, 
since  you  have  been  attending  to  our  patient  better 
during  your  sleep,  than  most  of  these  old  dormice 
can  do  when  they  are  most  awake.  But  your  dream 
came  through  the  gate  of  horn,  my  pretty  darling, 
■nhich  you  must  remind  me  to  explain  to  you  at  lei- 
sure. Albert  has  really  been  here,  and  will  be  here 
again." 

"Albert!"  repeated  Sir  Henry,  "who  names  my 
eon?" 

"It  is  I,  my  kind  patron,"  said  the  doctor;  "permit 
me  to  bind  up  your  arm." 

"My  wound  ■?— with  all  my  heart,  doctor,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  raising  himself,  and  gathering  his  recollection 
by  degrees.  ^'1  knew  of  old  thou  wert  body-curer  as 
well  as  sou!-rurer,  and  served  my  regiment  for  sur- 

feon  as  well  as  chaplain. -^But  where  is  the  rascal  I 
illed? — I  never  made  a  fa'ntr  slrajnacon  in  my  life. 
The  shell  of  my  rapier  struck  against  his  ribs.  So 
dead  he  must  be,  or  my  right  hand  has  forgot  its 
cunning." 

"Nobody  was  slain,"  said  the  doctor;  "we  must 
thank  God  for  that,  since  there  were  none  but  friends 
to  slay.  Here  is  a  good  cloak  and  doublet,  though, 
wounded  in  a  fashion  which  will  require  some  skill  in 
tailor-craft  to  cure.  But  I  was  your  last  antagonist, 
and  took  a  little  blood  from  you,  merely  to  prepare 
you  for  the  pleasure  and  suiprise  of  seeing  your  son, 
who,  though  hunted  pretty  close,  as  you  may  believe, 
hath  made  his  way  from  Worcester  hither,  where, 
with  Joccline's  assistance,  we  will  care  well  enough 
for  his  safety.  It  was  even  for  this  reason  that  I 
pressed  you  to  accept  of  your  nephew's  proposal  to 
return  to  the  old  Lodge,  where  a  hundred  rnen  might 
be  concealed,  though  a  thousand  were  making  search 
to  discover  them.  Never  such  a  place  for  hide-and- 
seek,  as  I  shall  make  good  when  I  can  find  means  to 
publish  my  Wonders  of  Woodstock." 

"  But,  my  son — my  dear  son,"  said  the  knight, 
"shall  I  not  then  instantly  see  him  7  and  wherefore 
did  you  not  forewarn  me  of  this  joyful  event  1" 

"Because  I  was  uncertain  of  his  motions,"  said  the 
doctor,  "and  rather  thought  he  was  bound  for  the 
sea-side,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  tell  you  of  his 
fate  when  he  was  safe  on  board,  and  in  full  sail  for 
France.  We  had  appointed  to  let  you  know  all  when 
I  came  hither  to-night  to  join  you.  But  there  is  a 
red-coat  in  the  house  whom  we  care  not  to  trust  far- 
ther than  we  could  not  help.  We  dared  not,  there- 
fore, venture  in  by  the  hall ;  and  so,  prowling  round 
the  building,  Albert  informed  us,  that  an  old  prank 
of  his,  when  a  boy,  consisted  of  entering  by  this  win- 
dow. A  lad  who  was  with  us  would  needs  make  the 
experiment,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  light  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  moonlight  without  made  us  liable 
to  be  detected.  His  foot  slipped,  and  our  friend  Bevis 
came  upon  us." 

"In  good  truth,  you  acted  simply,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"to  attack  a  garrison  without  a  summons.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  to  my  son  Albert — where  is  he  1 — Let 
me  see  him." 

"But,  Sir  Henry,  wait,"  said  the  doctor,  "  till  your 
restored  strength" 

"A  plague  of  my  restored  strength,  man!"  an- 
sw-ered  the  knight,  as  his  old  spirit  began  to  awaken 
within  him. — "  Do?t  not  remember,  that  I  lay  on 
Edgehill-field  all  night,  bleeding  like  a  bullock  from 
five  several  wounds,  and  wore  my  armour  within  si.x 
weeks  ?  and  you  talk  to  me  of  the  few  drops  of  blood 
that  follow  such  [^scratch  as  a  cat's  claw  might  have 
made !" 

"Nay,  if  you  feel  so  courageous,"  said  the  doctor, 
"I  will  fetch  your  son — he  is  not  far  distant." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign  to 
Alice  to  remain,  in  case  any  symptoms  of  her  fa- 
ther's weakness  should  return. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  .Sir  Henry  never 
eeeuied  to  recollect  the  precise  nature  of  the  alarm, 
which  had  at  once,  and  effectually  as  the  s^hock  of  the 
thunderbolt,  for  the  moment  .'■uspended  his  faculties. 
Something  he  -said  more  than  once  of  being  certain 


he  had  done  mischief  with  that  sfrtmacon,  as  h 
called  it;  but  his  mind  did  not  recur  to  that  danger, 
as  having  incurred  by  his  son.  Alice,  glad  to  s^e 
that  her  father  appeared  to  have  forgotten  a  circum- 
stance so  fearful,  (as  men  often  forget  the  blow,  or 
other  sudden  cause,  which  has  thrown  them  into  a 
swoon,)  readily  excused  herself  from  throwing  much 
light  on  the  matter,  by  pleading  the  general  confusion. 
And  in  a  few  minutes,  Albert  cut  off  all  farther  in- 
quirj',  by  entering  the  room,  followed  by  the  doctor, 
and  throwing  himself  alternately  into  the  arms  of  his 
father  and  of  his  sister. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  boy  is— hark  ye,  sirrah— wliat's  your  name 7— 
Oh,  Jacob— ay,  I  recollect— tlie  same. — Crabeb. 

The  afli?ctionate  relatives  were  united  as  those 
who,  meeting  under  great  adversity,  feel  still  the 
happiness  of  sharing  it  in  common.  They  embraced 
again  and  again,  and  gave  way  to  those  expansions 
of  the  heart,  which  at  once  express  and  relieve  the 
pressure  of  mental  agitation.  At  length  the  tide  of 
emotion  began  to  subside;  and  Sir  Henry,  still  hold 
ing  his  recovered  son  by  the  hand,  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  his  feelings  which  he  usually  practised. 

"  So  you  have  seen  the  last  of  our  battles,  Albert," 
he  said,  "  and  the  King's  colours  have  fallen  for  evet 
before  the  rebels  1" 

"It  is  but  even  so,"  said  the  young  man— "the  last 
cast  of  the  die  was  thrown,  and,  alas!  lost,  at  Wor 
cester:  and  Cromwell's  fortune  carried  it  there,  as  it 
has  wherever  he  has  shown  himself." 

"  Well— it  can  but  be  for  a  time— it  can  but  be  for  a 
time,"— answered  his  father;  "the  devil  is  potent, 
they  say,  in  raising  and  gratifying  favourites,  but  ha 
can  grant  but  short  leases.— And  the  King— the  King, 
Albert — the  King— in  my  ear — close,  close!" 

"  Our  last  news  were  confident  that  he  had  escaped 
from  Bristol." 

"Thank  God  for  that— thank  God  for  that!"  said 
the  knight.     "Where  didst  thou  leave  him?" 

"Our  men  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
bridge,"  Albert  replied  ;  "  but  I  followed  his  iMajesty, 
with  about  five  hundred  other  officers  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  resolved  to  die  around  him,  until,  as  oui 
nunibers  and  appearance  drew  the  whole  pursuit  after 
us,  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  us,  with  many 
thanks  and  words  of  comfort  to  us  in  general,  and 
some  kind  expressions  to  most  of  us  in  especial.  He 
sent  his  royal  greeting  to  you,  sir,  in  particular,  and 
said  more  thaii  becomes  me  to  repeat." 

"Nay,  I  will  hear  it  every  word,  boy,"  said  Sir 
Henry;  "is  not  the  certainty  that  thou  hast  dis- 
charged thy  duty,  and  that  King  Charles  owns  it, 
enough  to  console  me  for  all  we  have  lost  and  suf- 
fered, and  wouldst  thou  stint  me  of  it  from  a  false 
shamefacedness?— I  will  have  it  out  of  thee,  were  it 
drawn  from  thee  with  cords!" 

"It  shall  need  no  such  compulsion,"  said  the  young 
man — "It  was  his  Jlajesty's  pleasure  to  bid  me  tell 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  his  name,  that  if  his  son  could  not 
go  before  his  father  in  the  race  of  loyalty,  he  was  at 
least  following  him  closely,  and  would  soon  move 
side  by  side." 

"Said  he  so?"  answered  the  knight — "Old  Victor 
Lee  will  look  down  with  pride  on  thee,  Albert ! — But 
I  forget — you  rnust  be  weary  and  hungry." 

"Even  so,  sir."  said  Albert:  "but  these  are  things 
which  of  late  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enduring  for 
safety's  sake." 

"  Jocel  ne ! — what  ho.  Joceline !" 

The  under  keeper  entered,  and  received  orders  to 
get  supper  prepared  directly. 

"My  son  and  Dr.  Rochecliffe  are  half  starving, * 
said  the  knight. 

"And  there  is  a  lad,  too,  below,"  said  Joceline j 
"a  page,  he  says,  of  Colonel  Albert's,  whose  belly 
rings  cupboard  loo,  and  that  to  no  coinmon  tune;  foi 
I  think  he  could  eat  a  horse,  as  the  Yorkshireman 
says,  behind  the  saddle.  He  had  better  eat  at  the  side- 
board ;  for  he  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and 
butter,  as  fast  as  Pha'be  could  cut  it,  and  it  has  not 
staid  his  stomach  for  a  minute — and  truly  I  think  yoo 
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nad  belter  keep  him  under  your  own  eyes,  for  the 
steward  beneath  might  ask  him  troublesome  ques- 
Jons  if  he  went  below— And  then  he  is  impatient,  as 
all  your  c;entlemeii  pages  are,  and  is  saucy  among  the 
women." 

"Whom  is  it  he  talks  of  7— what  page  hast  thou 
got,  Albert,  that  bears  himself  so  ill 7"  said  Sir 
Henrv- 

"  The  son  of  a  dear  friend,  a  noble  lord  of  Scotland, 
who  followed  the  great  Monirose^s  banner— after- 
wards joined  the  King  in  Scotland,  and  came  with 
hun  as  far  as  Worcester.  He  was  wounded  the  dav 
before  the  battle,  and  conjured  me  to  take  this  youth 
under  my  charge,  which  I  did,  something  unwillingly; 
but  I  could  not  refuse  a  father,  perhaps  on  his  death- 
bed, pleading  for  the  safety  of  an  only  son." 

"Thou  hadst  deserved  a  halter,  hadst  thou  hesi- 
tated," said  Sir  Kenry;  "the  smallest  tree  can  al- 
ways give  some  shelter,— and  it  pleases  me  to  think 
the  old  stock  of  Lee  is  not  so  totally  prostrate,  but  it 
may  vet  be  a  refuge  for  the  distressed.  Fetch  the 
youth  in  ;— he  is  of  noble  blood,  and  these  are  no 
times  of  ceremony — he  shall  sit  with  us  at  the  same 
table,  page  though  he  be;  and  if  you  have  not  schooled 
hun  handsomelv  in  his  manners,  he  may  not  be  the 
worse  of  some  lessons  from  me.  ' 

"  You  will  e.xcuse  his  national  drawling  accent, 
sir7"  said  Albert,  "  though  I  know  you  like  it  not." 

"I  have  small  cause,  Albert,"  answered  the  knight 
— "small  cause. — Who  stirred  up  these  disunions 7— 
the  Scots.  Who  strengthened  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  their  cause  was  well-nigh  ruined  7— the 
Scots  again.  Who  delivered  up  the  King,  their  coun- 
tryman, who  had  flung  himself  upon  their  protection  7 
—the  Scots  again.  But  this  lad's  father,  you  say, 
has  fought  on  the  part  of  the  nol)le  Montrose;  and 
such  a  man  as  thi  great  Marquis  may  make  amends 
for  the  degeneracy  of  a  whole  nation." 

"Nay,  lather,"  said  Albert,  "and  I  must  add,  that 
though  this  lad  is  uncouth  and  wayward,  and,  as  vou 
will  see,  something  wilful,  yet  the  King  has  not 'a 
more  zealous  friend  in  England  ;  and,  when  occasion 
offered,  he  fought  stoutly,  too,  in  his  defence — I  mar- 
vel he  comes  not!" 

"He  hath  taken  the  bath,"  said  Joceline,  "and 
nothing  less  would  serve  than  that  he  should  have 
it  immediately — the  supper,  he  said,  might  be  got 
ready  in  the  mean  time;  and  he  commands  all  about 
him  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's  old  castle,  where  he 
might  have  called  long  enough,  I  warrant,  without 
any  one  to  hear  him." 

"Indeed  7"  said  Sir  Henry,  "this  must  be  a  for- 
ward chick  of  the  game,  to  crow  so  early. — What  is 
his  name  7" 

"His  name 7— it  escapes  me  every  hour,  it  is  so 
hard  a  one,"  said  Albert — "Kerneguyis  his  name — 
Loujs  Kerneguv ;  his  father  was  Lord  Killstewers, 
of  Kincardineshire." 

"Kerneiuy,  and  Killstewers,  and  Kin — what  d'ye 
call  it  7— Truly,"  said  the  knight,  "  these  northern 
men's  names  and  titles  smack  of  their  orisrin — they 
eound  like  a  north-west  wind,  rumbling  and  roaring 
among  heather  and  rocks." 

"It  is  but  the  aspcritcs  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon 
dialects,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "which,  according  to 
Verstegan,  still  linger  in  those  nonhttrn  parts  of  the 
island.— But  peace — here  comes  supper,  and  Master 
Louis  Kerneguv." 

Supprr  entered  accordingly,  borne  in  by  Joceline 
and  Plui'lie,  and  after  it,  leaning  on  a  huge  knotty 
stick,  and  having  his  nose  in  the  air  like  a  questing 
hound— for  liis  attention  was  apparently  more  fi.xcd 
on  the  s>H)d  provisions  that  went  before  him,  than  any 
tiling  else— came  Master  Kernegiiy,  and  seated  him- 
self, without  much  ceremony,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table. 

He  was  a  tall,  rawboned  lad,  with  a  shock  head  of 
hair,  fiery  red  like  many  of  his  country,  while  the 
iiarshness  of  his  national  features  was  increased  by 
the  contrast  of  his  complexion,  turned  almost  black 
by  the  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  which,  in  that 
skulking  and  rambling  mode  of  life,  the  fugitive  roy- 
alists had  been  obliged  to  encounter.  His  address 
was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  being  a  mixture  ol 


awkwardness  and  forv/aidness,  and  sho%yirg,  ''n  a 
remarkable  degree,  how  a  want  of  easy  address  may 
be  consistent  with  an  admirable  stock  of  as':uranc8. 
His  face  intimated  having  received  some  recent 
scratches,  and  the  care  of  Dr  Rocheclifii^  had  de- 
corated it  with  a  number  of  patches,  which  even 
enhanced  its  natural  plainness.  Yet  the  eyes  were 
brilliant  and  expressive,  and  amid  his  ugliness— for  it 
amounted  to  that  degreeof  irregularity— the  face  was 
not  deficient  in  some  lines  which  expressed  both 
sagacity  and  resolution. 

The  dress  of  Albert  himself  was  far  beneath  his 
quality,  as  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  comman- 
der of  a  regiment  in  the  royal  service ;  but  that  of 
his  page  was  still  more  dilapidated.  A  disastrous 
green  jerkin,  which  had  been  changed  to  a  hundred 
hues  by  sun  and  rain,  so  that  the  original  could  scarce 
be  discovered,  huge  clouterly  shoes,  leathern  breeches 
— such  as  were  worn  by  hedgers — coarse  gray  worsted 
stockings,  were  the  attire  of  the  honourable  youth, 
whose  limping  gait,  while  it  added  to  the  ungainh- 
ness  of  his  manner,  showed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
extent  of  his  sufferings.  His  appearance  liordered 
so  much  upon  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  queer,  that 
even  with  Alice  it  would  have  excited  some  sense 
of  ridicule,  had  not  compassion  been  predominant. 

The  grace  was  said ;  and  the  young  Squire  of 
Ditchley,  as  well  as  Dr.  Rochecliff'e,  made  an  excel- 
lent figure  at  a  meal,  the  like  of  which,  in  quality  and 
abundance,  did  not  seem  to  have  lately  fallen  to  their 
share.  But  their  feats  were  child's-play  to  those  of 
the  Scottish  youth.  Far  from  betraying  any  symp- 
toijis  of  the  bread  and  butter  with  which  he  had 
attempted  to  close  the  orifice  of  his  stomach,  his 
appetite  appeared  to  have  been  sharpened  hy  a  nine 
days'  fast;  and  the  knight  was  disposed  to  think  that 
the  very  genius  of  famine  himself,  come  forth  from 
his  native  regions  of  the  north,  was  in  the  act  of 
honouring  him  w-ith  a  visit,  while,  as  if  afraid  of 
losing  a  moment's  exertion.  Master  Kerneguv  never 
looked  either  to  right  or  left,  or  spoke  a  single  word 
to  any  at  table. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  a  good 
appetite  for  our  country  fare,  young  gentleman,"  said 
Sir  Henrv. 

"Bread  of  gude!  sir,"  said  the  page,  "an  ye'll 
find  flesh,  I'se  find  appetite  conforming,  ony  day  o' 
the  year.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  appeteeze- 
ment  has  been  coming  on  for  three  days  or  four,  and 
the  meat  in  this  southland  of  yours  has  been  scarce, 
and  hard  to  come  by  ;  so,  sir,  I'm  making  up  for  lost 
time,  as  the  piper  of  Sligo  said,  when  he  eat  a  hail 
side  o'  mutton. 

"You  have  been  country-bred,  young  man,"  said 
the  knight,  who.  like  others  of  his  time,  held  the  reins 
of  discipline  rather  tight  over  the  rising  generation  ; 
"at  least,  to  judge  from  the  youths  of  Scotland  whom 
I  have  seen  at  his  late  Majesty's  court  in  former  days; 
— they  had  less  appetite,  and  more- more" — As  he 
sought  the  qualifying  phrase,  which  might  sup.ply 
the  place  of  "good  manners,"  his  guest  closed  the 
sentence  in  his  own  w-ay — "And  more  meat,  it  may 
be— the  better  luck  theirs." 

Sir  Henry  stared  and  was  silent.  His  son  seemed 
to  think  it  time  to  interpose — "ftly  dear  fathir,"  he 
said,  "think  how  many  years  have  run  since  the 
Thirty-eighth,  when  the  Scottish  troubles  firri  began, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wonder  that,  wliile 
ihe  Barons  of  Scotland  have  been,  for  one  cause  or 
other,  perpetually  in  the  field,  the  education  of  their, 
children  at  home  must  have  been  much  neglected, 
and  that  young  men  of  my  friend's  age  know  belter 
how  to  use  a  broadsword,  or  to  toss  a  pike,  than  the 
decent  ceremonials  of  society." 

"The  reason  is  a  suflicient  one,"  said  the  knight, 
"and,  since  thou  sayest  thy  follower  Kernigo  can 
fight,  we'll  not  let  him  lark  victuals,  a  God's  name. 
—See,  lie  looks  angrily  still  at  yonder  cold  loin  of 
mutton— for  God's  sake  put  it  all  on  his  plate!" 

"I  can  bide  the  bit  and  ihe  bufFet,"  said  the 
honourable  Master  Kerneguv — "a  hungry  tike  ne'er 
minds  a  bland  with  a  rougli  bane." 

"Now,  God  ha'e  mcrcv,  Albert,  but  if  this  bo  the, 
son  of  a  Scots  peer,"  said  Sir  Henry  to  iiiS  son,  in  r 
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low  tone  of  vo!CP,  "  I  would  not  be  the  Englisli  plous'i- 
nlan  who  would  cliant;e  manners  \v'nh  him,  for  his 
ancient  blood,  nnd  hi,«  nobility,  and  his  estate  to  boot, 
an  he  has  one.  He  has  eaten,  as  I  am  a  C'hristi.an, 
near  four  pmrnds  of  solid  butcher's  meat,  and  with 
the  grace  of  a  wolf  tugging  at  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
horse.— Oh,  he  is  aboiu  to  drink  at  la.>-t — Soli! — he 
wipes  his  mouth,  though. — and  dips  his  fingers  in  the 
fwer — and  dries  theni,  I  profess,  with  the  napkin  ! — 
there  is  some  grace  in  him,  after  all. 

"  Here  is  wussing  all  your  vera  gude  healths  !"  said 
the  vouth  of  quality,  and  took  a  draught  in  proportion 
Jo  the  solids  wlii'^h  he  had  sent  before  ;  he  then  flung 
his  knife  and  fork  awkwardly  on  the  trencher,  which 
he  r>iished  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  table,  ex- 
tending his  feet  beneath  il  till  they  rested  on  their 
heels,  folded  his  arms  on  his  well-replenished  sto- 
mach, and,  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  looked  much  as 
if  he  was  about  to  whistle  himself  asleep. 

"Sfdi  I''  said  the  knight—"  the  honourable  Master 
Kernigo  hath  laid  down  his  arms.— Withdraw  these 
things,  and  give  us  our  glas.ses — Fill  them 'around, 
.loeeline;  and  if  the  devil  or  the  whole  Parliament 
were  within  hearing,  let  them  hear  Henry  Lee  of 
Dpchley  drink  a  health  to  King  Charles,  and  confu- 
sion to  his  enem'es  !" 
"Amen!"  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  door. 
All  the  eomi)aiiy  looked  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment, at  a  response  so  little  e.xpected.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  solemn  and  peculiar  tap,  such  as  a  kind  of 
freemasoniy  had  introduced  among  royalists,  and  by 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  nake  themselves  and 
their  principles  known  to  each  other,  when  they  met 
by  accident. 

"There  is  no  danger,"  said  Albert,  knowing  the 
sign — "it  is  a  fri-^nd  ; — yet  I  wish  he  iiad  been  at  a 
greater  distance  just  now." 

"And  \vhy,  my  son,  should  you  wish  the  absence 
of  one  true  man,  who  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  share  our 
abundance,  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  we 
have  superfluity  at  our  disposal? — Gr),  .locehne  see 
who  knocks — and,  if  a  safe  man,  arlndt  liim." 

"And  if  otherwise,"  s,aid  Joceline.  "methinks  I 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  his  troubling  the  good  com- 
panv." 

>  "Ko  violence,  .Toceline,  on  your  life;"  said  Albert 
Lee;  and  Alice  echoed,  "For  God's  sake,  no  vio- 
lence !" 

"No  unnece.ssary  violence  at  least,"  said  the  good 
knight;  "for  if  the  time  demands  it,  I  will  have  it 
seen  that  I  am  master  of  my  own  hou>c."  .loeeline 
Jolifren'''dded  assent  to  all  parties,  and  went  on  tiptoe 
to  exchange  one  or  two  other  mysterious  symbols 
and  knocks,  ere  he  opened  the  door.  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  this  species  of  secret  association,  with 
iis  signals  of  union,  existed  among  the  more  disso- 
lute nnrl  desperate  class  of  cavaliers,  men  habituated 
to  the  dissinated  life  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  an  ill-disciplined  army,  where  every  thing  like 
nrrler  and  retnilarity  was  too  apt  to  be  accounted  a 
badge  of  pur' tan  ism.  These  v/ere  the  "roaring  boys" 
who  met  in  hedge  a!ehou.«es,  and  when  they  nad  by 
any  chance  obtained  a  little  money  or  alittle  credit, 
determined  to  create  a  counter-revolution  by  declaring 
their  sittings  permanent,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  their  choicest  ditties, — 

"  V.'e'Il  firink  till  we  bring 
In  triumpti  back  tlie  kins." 

The  leaders  and  gentry,  of  a  higher  description  and 
more  reirular  morals,  did  not  iiidccd  partake  such  ex- 
cesses, but  they  still  kept  their  eye  upon  a  class  of 
persons,  wltrj.  from  courage  and  desperation,  were 
capable  of  serving  on  an  advantageous  occasion  the 
fallen  cause  of  royalty;  and  recorded  the  lodges  and 
blind  taverns  at  which  they  met,  as  wholesale  mer- 
chants know  the  houses  of  call  of  the  mechanics 
whom  they  may  have  occasion  to  employ,  and  can 
tell  where  ihey  may  find  them  when  need  requires.  It 
is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  among  the  lower  class, 
and  sometimes  even  among  the  higher,  there  were 
men  found  capable  of  betraying  the  projects  and  con- 
spiracies of  their  associates,  whether  well  or  indiffe- 
rcii'iy  combined,  to  the  governors  of  the  state.  Crom- 
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well,  in  particular,  had  gained  some  correspondents 
of  this  kind  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  most  un- 
doubted character,  ainoiif;  the  royalists,  who,  if  they 
made  scruple  of  impeaching  or  betraying  individuals 
who  confided  in  them,  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
government  such  general  information  as  serv(d  to 
enable  him  to  disappoint  the  purposes  of  any  plot  or 
conspiracy. 

To  return  to  our  story.  In  much  shorter  time  than 
\ye  have  spent  in  reminding  the  reader  of  these  histo- 
rical particulars.  Joliffe  had  made  his  mystic  coni- 
mufiication  ;  and  being  duly  answered  as  by  one  of 
the  initiated,  he  undid  the  door,  and  there  entered  our 
old  friend  Roger  Wildrake,  roundhead  in  dress,  as  hia 
safety  and  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard  com- 
pelled him  to  be,  but  that  dress  worn  in  a  mo-st  cava- 
lier-like nianner,  and  forming  a  stronger  contrast  than 
usual  with  the  demeanour  and  language  of  the 
wearer,  to  which  it  was  never  very  congenial. 

His  puritanic  hat,  the  emblem  of  that  of  Ralpho  in 
the  prints  to  Hudibras,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  felt  um- 
brella, was  set  most  knowingly  on  one  side  of  tha 
head,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Spanish  hai  and  feather; 
his  strai2:ht  square-caped  sad-coloured  cloak  was 
flung  griyly  on  one  shoulder,  as  if  it  had  been  of  three- 
piled  tafleta,  lined  with  crimson  silk  ;  and  he  paraded 
his  huge  calf-skin  boots,  as  if  they  had  been  silken 
hose  and  Spanish  leather  shoes,  with  roses  on  the  in- 
step. In  short,  the  airs  which  he  gave  himself,  of  a 
most  thorough-paced  wild  gallant  and  cavalier,  joined 
to  a  glistening  of  self-satisfaction  in  his  eye,  and  an 
inimitable  swagger  in  his  gait,  which  completely  an- 
nounced his  thoughtless,  conceited,  and  reckless  cha- 
racter, formed  a  most  ridiculous  contrast  to  his  gravity 
of  attire. 

It  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied,  that  in 
spite  of  the  touch  of  ridicule  which  attached  to  his 
cliaracter,  and  the  loose  morality  which  he  had 
learnecl  in  the  dissipation  of  town  pleasures,  and  aher- 
wards  in  the  disorderly  life  of  a  soldier,  Wildrake  had 
points  about  him  both  to  make  him  feared  and  re- 
spected. He  was  handsome,  even  in  spite  of  his  air 
of  debauched  eflrontery ;  a  man  of  the  most  decided 
courage,  though  his  vaunting  rendered  it  sometimea 
doubtful;  and  entertained  a  sincere  sense  of  his  poll 
tical  principles,  such  as  they  were,  though  he  waa 
often  so  imprudent  in  asserting  and  boasting  of  them, 
as,  joined  with  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard, 
induced  prudent  men  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  entered  the  parjourof 
Victor  Lee,  where  his  presence  was  any  thing  but  de- 
sirable to  the  parties  present,  with  a  jaunty  step,  and 
a  consciousness  of  deserving  the  best  possible  recep- 
tion. This  assurance  was  greatly  aided  by  circum- 
stances v.hich  rendered  it  obvious,  that  if  the  jocund 
cavalier  had  limited  himself  to  one  draught  of  liquor 
that  evening,  in  terms  of  his  vow  of  temperance,  it 
must  have  been  a  very  deep  and  long  one. 

"Save ye,  gentlemen,  save  ye. — Save  you,  good  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  though  1  have  scarce  the  honour  lo  be 
known  to  you.— Save  you,  worthv  doctor,  and  a  .speedy 
resurrection  to  the  fallen  Church  of  England." 

"You  are  welcome,  sir,  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  whoso 
feelings  of  hospitality,  and  of  the  fraternal  recepiio" 
due  to  a  royalist  sutlerer,  induced  him  to  tolerate  t'.ia 
intrusion  more  than  he  might  have  done  otherwise. 
"If  you  have  fought  or  suli'ered  for  the  King,  s.r,  it  is 
an  excuse  for  joining  us,  and  commanding  our  servicer 
in  any  thing  in  our  power— although  at  present  we 
arc  a  family-party.— But  I  think  I  saw  you  in  wailing 
upon  Master  Markham  Everard,  who  calls  himself 
Colonel  Everard.— If  your  message  is  from  him.  yo'i 
may  wish  to  see  me  in  private?" 

"  Not  ,at  all.  Sir  Henry,  not  at  all.  It  js  true  9s  my 
ill  hap  v,ill  have  it,  that  beingon  the  stormy  sideof  the 
hedge— like  all  honest  men— you  understand  .me,  J!ir 
Henry— I  am  glad,  as  it  were,  to  gain  sorneihing  from 
my  oid  friend  and  comrade's  countenance--not  by 
truckling  or  disowning  my  principles,  sir— I  delv  such 
practices;— but,  in  short,  by  doing  him  any  kindness 
in  my  power  when  he  is  pleased  to  call  on  me.  So  i 
came  down  here  with  a  message  from  h;m  to  the  old 

roundheaded  son  of  a (I  beg  the  young  lady' 

pardon,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  down  to  liicvtu. 
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toes  of  ii-T   slipper)— And   so,   sir,   chancing   as  I  j 
Nvas  stuuiblins;  out  in   the  dark,  1  heard  you  give  | 
a  toast,  sir  wliich  wanned  my  heart,  sir,  and  ever 
will,  sir,  till  death  chills  it ;    and   so  I   made  hold 
to  let  you  know  there  was  an  honest  man  within 
hearinsT." 

Sucli  was  the  self-introduction  of  ^Master  AVildrake, 
to  which  the  knight  replied,  by  asking  hirn  to  sit  down, 
and  take  a  glass  of  sack  to  his  Majesty's  glorious  res- 
toration. Wildrake,  at  tiiis  hint,  squeezed  in  vvithout  | 
ceremony  beside  the  young  Scotsman,  and  not  only 
pledged  his  landlord's  toast,  but  seconded  its  import. 
by  volunteering  a  verse  or  two  of  his  favourite  loyal 
ditty, — "  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  The 
heartiness  which  ne  tlircw'into  his  song  cp'jned  still 
farther  the  heart  of  the  old  knight,  though  AUien  and 
Alice  looked  at  each  other  with  looks  resentful  of  the 
Jitrusion,  and  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  iion- 
purable  blaster  Kerneguy  either  possessed  that  happy 
indifference  of  temper  which  does  not  deign  to  notice 
such  circumstances,  or  he  was  able  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  it  to  perfection,  as  he  sat  sipping  sack, 
and  cracking  walnuts,  without  testifying  the  least 
sense  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the  party. 
Wildrake,  who  liked  tlie  liquor  and  tlie  company, 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  repay  his  landlord,  by 
being  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  conversation. 

"  You  talk  of  fighting  and  suffering,  Sir  Henry  I-ee 
— Lord  help  us,  we  have  all  had  our  share.  All  the 
world  knows  what  Sir  Henry  Lee  has  done  from 
Edgefield  downwards,  wherever  a  loyal  sword  was 
drawn,  or  a  loyal  flag  fluttered. — Ah,  God  help  us !  I 
have  done  something  too.— My  name  is  Roger  Wild- 
rake of  Squattlesea-mere,  Lincoln— not  that  you  are 
ever  like  to  have  heard  it  before,  but  I  was  captain  in 
Lunsford's  light  horse,  and  afterwards  with  Goring. 
I  was  a  child-eater,  sir — a  babe-bolter." 

"I  have  heard  of  your  regiment's  exploits,  sir;  and 
perhaps  you  may  find  I  have  seen  some  of  them,  if 
we  should  spend  ten  minutes  together — And  I  think 
I  have  heard  of  your  name  too. — 1  beg  to  drink  your 
health.  Captain  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea-mere,  Lin- 
colnshire." 

"  Sir  Henry,  I  drink  yours  in  this  pint  bumper,  and 
upon  my  knee ;  and  I'  would  do  as  much  for  that 
young  gentleman" — (looking  at  Albert)— "and  the 
squire  of  the  green  cassock  too,  holding  it  for  green, 
as  the  colours  are  not  to  my  eyes  altogetlier  cleat  and 
distinguishable." 

It  syas  a  remarkable  part  of  what  is  called  by 
theatrical  folk  the  by-play  of  this  scene,  that  Albert 
was  conversing  apart  with  Doctor  Rocheclifl'e  in  whis- 
pers, even  more  than  the  divine  seemed  desirous  of 
encouraging; — yet,  to  whatever  their  private  tbn- 
versation  referred,  it  did  not  deprive  the  young  Colonel 
of  the  power  of  listening  to  what  was  going  forward 
in  the  party  at  large,  and  interfering  froiri  time  to 
time,  like  a  watch-dog,  who  can  distinguish  the  slight- 
est alarm,  even  when  employed  in  the  engrossing 
process  ot'  taking  Ids  food. 

"Captain  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  "we  have  no  ob- 
jection—I mean  my  friend  and  I— to  be  comnmni- 
cative  on  proper  occasions;  but  you,  sir,  who  are  so 
c'd  a  sufferer,  rnust  needs  know,  that  at  such  casual 
iTif^tings  as  this,  meri  do  not  mention  their  names 
unless  they  are  speciallv  wanted.  It  is  a  point  of 
conscience,  sir,  to  be  able  to  say,  if  your  principal, 
Captain  Everard  or  Colonel  Everard,  if  he  be  a 
Colonel,  should  examine  you  upon  oath,  I  did  not 
know  who  the  persons  were  whom  1  heard  drink  such 
and  such  toasts." 

"Faith.  I  have  a  better  way  of  it,  worthy  sir,"  an- 
swered Wildrake  ;  "I  never  can,  for  tlie  life  of  me, 
remember  that  there  were  any  such  and  such  toasts 
drunk  at  all— It's  a  strange  gift  of  forgetfulness  I 
have." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  younger  Lee ;  "  but  wc.  who 
have  unhappily  more  tenacious  memories,  would  wil- 
hngly  abide^  by  the  more  general  rule." 

"Oh,  sir,"  answered  Wildrake,  "with  all  my  heart. 
I  intrude  on  no  man's  confidence,  d — n  me — and  I 
only  spoke  for  civility's  sake,  having  the  purpose  of 
drinking  your  health"  in  a  good  fashion."-T(Then  he 
O'ok^i'brth  into  melody)— 


"'Tlien  let  the  Iiealth  so  round,  a-round,  a-round,  a-rouiid 

Then  let  the  healtli  go  round  : 

For  tlioughyour  ^5toc^iing  be  of  silk, 

Your  knee  shall  kiss  tlie  ground,  aground,  aground,  aground, 

Your  knee  shall  kiss  the  ground.'  " 

"Urge  it  no  farther,"  SLid  Sir  Henry,  addressinghis 
son;  "  Master  Wildrake  is  one  of  the  old  school — one 
of  the  tantivy  boys;  and  we  must  bear  a  little,  for  if 
they  drink  hard  they  fouglit  well.  I  will  never  forget 
how  a  partv  came  up  and  rescued  us  clerks  of  O.xford, 
as  they  called  the  regiment  I  belonged  to,  out  of  a 
cursed  embroglio  during  the  attack  on  Brentford.  I 
tell  yflu  we  were  enclosed  with  the  cockneys'  pikes 
both  front  and  rear,  and  we  should  have  come  off' but 
ill,  had  not  Lunsford's  fight  horse,  the  babe-eaters  as 
they  called  them,  charged  up  to  the  pike's  point,  and 
brought  us  off" 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  on  that,  Sir  Henry,"  said 
Wildrake  ;  "  and  do  you  remember  what  the  officer 
of  Lunsford's  said  ?" 

"  I  think  1  do,"  said  Sir  Henry  smiling. 

"  WeH,  then,  did  he  not  call  out,  when  the  women 
were  coming  down,  howling  like  sirens  as  they  were 
— '  Have  none  of  you  a  plump  child  that  you  could  give 
us,  to  break  our  fast  upon  ?'  " 

"Truth  Itself!"  said  the  knight;  "and  a  great  fat 
woman  stepped  forward  with  a  baby,  and  offered  it  to 
the  supposed  cannibal." 

.A.II  at  the  table,  Master  Kernegiiy  excepted,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  good  food  of  any  kind  re- 
quired no  apology,  held  up  their  hands  in  token  cf 
amazement. 

"  .4.V,"  said  Wildrake,  "  the a-hem !— I  crave  the 

lady's  pardon  again,  from  tip  of  top-knot  to  hem  of 
farthingale — but  the  cursed  creature  proved  to  be  a 
parish  nurse,  who  had  been  paid  for  the  child  half  a 
year  in  advance.  Gad,  I  took  the  baby  out  of  the 
bilch-wolf's  hand;  and  I  have  contrived,  though 
God  knows  I  have  lived  in  a  skeldering  .sort  of  way 
myself,  to  breed  up  bold  Breakfast,  as  I  call  him,  ever 
since. — It  was  paying  dear  for  a  jest,  though." 

"  Sir.  I  honour  you  for  your  humanity,"  said  the 
old  knight — "  -Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  courage — 
Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  the  good 
knight,  his  eyes  watering  almost  to  overflowing. 
"  5^o  you  were  the  wild  officer  who  cut  us  out  of  the 
toils  1 — Oh,  sir,  had  you  but  stopped  when  I  called 
on  vou,  and  allowed  us  to  clear  the  streets  of  Brent- 
ford with  our  musketeers,  we  would  have  been  at 
London  Stone  that  day !  But  your  good-will  was 
the  same." 

"  Ay,  truly  was  it,"  said  Wildrake  who  now  sat 
triumphant  and  glorious  in  his  easy  chair;  "And  here 
is  to  ail  the  brave  hearts,  sir,  that  fought  and  fell  in 
that  same  storm  of  Brentford.  We  drove  all  before 
us  like  chaff",  till  the  shops,  where  they  sold  strong 
waters,  and  other  temptations,  brought  us  up — 
Gad,  sir,  we,  the  babe-eaters,  had  too  many  acquaint- 
ances in  Brentford,  and  our  stout  Prince  Rupert  was 
ever  better  at  making  way  than  drawing  on.  Gad, 
sir,  for  my  own  poor  share,  I  did  but  go  into  the  house 
of  a  poor  widow  lady,  who  maintained  a  charge  ot 
daughters,  and  whom  I  had  known  of  old,  to  get 
my  horse  fed,  a  rnorsel  of  meat,  and  so  forth,  when 
these  cockney  pikes  of  the  artillery  ground,  as  you 
very  well  call  them,  rallied,  and  came  in  with  their 
armed  heads,  as  boldly  as  so  many  Cotswold  rams. 
I  sprang  down  stairs — got  to  my  horse — but,  egad,  I 
fancy  all  my  troop  had  widows  and  orphan  maidens 
to  comfort  as  well  as  I,  for  only  five  of  us  got  togeth- 
er. We  cut  our  way  through  successfully — and  Gad. 
gentlemen,  1  carried  my  little  Breakfast  on  the  pom- 
mel before  me;  and  there  was  such  a  hollowing  and 
screeching,  as  if  the  whole  town  thought  I  was  to 
kill,  roast,  and  eat  the  poor  child,  so  soon  as  I  got  to 
quarters.  But  devil  a  cockney  charged  up  to  my  bonny 
bay,  poor  lass,  to  rescue  little  cake-bread;  they  only 
cried  haro,  and  out  upon  mc." 

"Alas  I  alas!"  said  the  knight,  "we  made  ourselves 
seem  worse  than  we  were;  and  we  were  too  bad  to 
deserve  God's  blessing  even  in  a  good  cause.  But  it 
is  needless  too  look  back — we  did  not  deserve  victo- 
ries when  God  gave  them,  for  we  never  improved 
them  like  good  soldiers,  or  like  Christian  men ;  and 
so  we  gave  these  canting  scoundrels  the  ad^'antage  (d 
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U8,  for  tlicy  assumed,  out  of  mere  hypocrisy,  the  disci- 
pline and  orderly  behaviour  which  we,  who  drew  our 
swords  in  a  better  cause,  ou^Ht  to  have  practised  out 
of  true  principle.  But  here  Is  my  hand.  Captain.  I 
have  often  wished  to  see  the  honest  fellow  who 
chari,'ed  up  so  smartly  in  our  behalf,  and  I  reverence 
you  for  the  care  you  took  of  the  poor  child.  I  am 
glad  this  dilapidated  place  has  still  some  hospitality  to 
odor  you,  although  we  cannot  treat  you  to  roasted 
babes  or  stewed  sucklings — eh.  Captain?" 

"  Troth,  Sir  Henry,  the  scandal  was  sore  against 
us  on  that  score.  I  remember  Lacy,  who  was  an  old 
plfjy-actor,  and  a  lieutenant  in  ours,  made  drollery  on 
It  in  a  play  which  was  sometimes  acted  at  0.xfurd, 
when  our  hearts  were  something  up,  called,  1  think, 
the  Old  Troop."* 

So  saying,  and  feeling  more  familiar  as  his  merits 
were  known,  he  hitcheu  his  chair  up  against  that  of 
the  Scottish  lad,  who  was  seated  next  him,  and  who, 
in  shifting  his  place,  was  awkward  enough  to  disturb, 
in  his  turn,  Alice  Lee,  who  sat  opposite,  and,  a  little 
offended,  oral  least  embarrassed,  drew  her  chair  away 
from  the  table. 

"I  crave  pardon."  said  the  honourable  blaster  Ker- 
negfiiy;  "but  sir,  to  Master  Wildrake,  "ye  hae  e'en 
garHd  me  hurt  the  young  lady's  shank." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  and  much  more  that 
of  the  fair  lady,  as  is  reasonable;  though,  rat  me, 
sir,  if  it  was  I  set  your  chair  a-trundling  in  that 
way.  Zooks,  sir,  I  have  brought  with  me  no  pJague, 
nor  pestilence,  nor  other  infectious  disorder,  that  ye 
should  have  started  away  as  if  I  had  been  a  leper, 
and  discomposed  the  lady,  which  I  would  have  pre- 
vented with  my  life,  sir.  Sir,  if  ye  be  northern  born, 
as  your  tongue  bespeaks,  egad,  it  was  1  ran  the  risk 
jn  drawing  near  you;  so  there  was  small  reason  for 
you  to  bolt." 

"Master  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  interfering,  "this 
young  gentleman  is  a  stranger  as  well  as  you,  under 
protection  of  Sir  Henry's  hospitality,  and  it  cannot  be 
a^eeable  for  my  father  to  see  disputes  arise  among 
his  guests.    You  may  mistake  the  young  gentleman's 

»  Cannibalism  imputed  to  the  Cavaliers.— Tlie  terrors  prece- 
ding the  civil  wars,  which  atritated  the  public  mind,  rendered 
Ihe  grossest  and  most  exaggerated  falsehoods  current  among  the 
people.  When  Cliarles  I.  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  to 
the  situation  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  celebrated 
John  Lillbiirn  lakes  to  himself  the  credit  of  e.xciting  the  public 
hatred  against  tliis  ofticer  and  Lord  Digby,  as  pitiless  bravoes  of 
the  most  bloody-minded  description,  from  ivhom  ilie  people 
were  to  expect  nothing  hut  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Of  Sir 
Thomas  I^unsford,  in  particular,  it  was  reported  that  his  favour- 
ite food  was  the  flesliof  children,  and  he  was  painted  like  nn 
ogre  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  child  into  steaks  and  broiling 
them.  The  colonel  fell  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  164S,  but  the 
same  calumny  pursued  his  remains,  and  the  credulous  multitude 
were  told, 

"The  post  who  came  from  Coventry, 

Riding  in  a  red  rocket, 
Did  tidmes  tell  how  Lun.sford  fell, 

A  child's  hand  in  hts  pocket." 

Many  allusions  to  this  report,  as  well  as  to  the  credulity 
of  those  who  believed  it,  may  be  found  in  the  satires  and  lam- 
poons of  the  tune,  allhough,  saj-s  Dr.  Grey,  Lunsford  was  a 
man  of  great  sobriety,  industry,  and  courage.  Butler  says,  that 
the  preachers 

"  Made  children  wfh  their  lives  to  run  for't, 
As  bad  as  Bloodybones  or  Lunsford." 

But  this  extraordinary  report  is  chiefly  insisted  upon  in  a 
eomedy  called  the  Old  Troop,  written  by  John  Lacy,  the  come- 
dian. The  scene  is  laid  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and 
the  persons  of  the  drama  are  chieily  those  who  were  in  arms 
for  the  king.  They  are  represented  as  plun<lering  the  country 
witliout  mercy,  which  Lacy  might  draw  from  the  life,  liaving, 
in  fact,  begun  his  career  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  I.  The  troopers  find  the  peasants  loarh  to  sur- 
render to  them  their  provisions,  on  which,  in  order  to  compel 
them,  they  pretended  to  he  in  earnest  in  the  punose  of  eating 
their  children.  A  scene  of  coarse  but  humorous  comedy  is  then 
introduced,  wliich  Dean  Swift  had  not,  perhaps,  forgotten, 
when  hG  recommended  the  eating  of  the  children  of  the  pooras 
a  mode  of  relieving  Uie  disl.ie.=.'ses  of  their  parents. 

"  Lieurenant.   Second  me  and  I'll   make  tliem  bring  out  all 
they  have,  I  warrant  you.     Do  but  talk  as  if  we  used  to  eat 
ehildren. — Why,  look  you,  good  woman,  we  do  beiieve  you  are  i 
poor,  so  we'll  make  a  shift  with  our  old  diet— you  have  children  j 
n  the  toivn  ?  I 

"  Woi/ian.    Why  do  you  a.sk,  sir  ^  I 

"  Lieutenant.  Only  iiave  two  or  three  to  supper.  Flea-flint.  ! 
»ou  have  tl,e  best  way  of  cooking  children.  i 
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qualitv  from  his  present  appearance — this  is  the  Ho- 
niuiraole  Master  Louis  Kcrncguy,  sir,  son  of  my  Lore 
Killstewers  of  Kincardineshire,  one  who  has  fought 
for  tile  King,  you.ngas  he  is." 

"Xo  dispute  shall  rise  through  me,  sir — none 
through  me,"  said  Wiklrake;  "your  exposition  suf- 
ficeili,  sir.— Master  Louis  Girnigo,  son  of  my  Lord 
Kilsleer,  in  Gringardenshire,  I  am  your  fiumbie 
slave,  sir,  and  drink  your  health,  in  token  that  I  ho- 
nour you,  and  all  true  Scots  who  draw  their  Andrew 
Ferraras  on  the  right  side,  sir." 

"I'se  beholden  to  you,  and  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  some  haughtiness  of  manner,  which 
nardly  corresponded  vWih  his  rusticity;  "  and  I  wuss 
your  health  in  a  ceevi!  way." 

Most  judicious  persons  would  have  here  dropped  the 
conversation;  but  it  was  one  of  Wildrake's  marked 
peculiarities,  that  he  could  never  let  matter.*  stand 
when  they  were  well.  He  continued  to  plague  tlie  shy, 
proud,  and  awkward  lad  with  his  observations.  "You 
speak  your  national  dialect  pre'tv  strongly,  3L'istcr 
Girnigo,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think  nov  ■'lite  the" language 
of  the  gallants  that  I  have  known  an.ong  the  Scot- 
tish cavaliers— I  knew,  for  example,  sonie'of  the  Gor- 
dons, and  others  of  good  repute,  who  always  put  an/ 
for  the  ich,  as  Jaat  for  what,  fan  for  ■when,  and  the 
like." 

.Albert  Lee  here  interposed,  and  said  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  Scotland,  like  those  of  England,  had  their 
different  modes  of  pronunciation. 

"  You  are  very  right,  sir,"  said  Wildrake.  "  I  reckon 
niyself,  now,  a  pretty  good  speaker  of  their  cursed 
jargon — no  offence,  young  gentleman  ;  and  yet,  when 
I  took  a  turn  with  some  of  Montrose's  folk,  in  the 
South  Hielands,  as  they  call  their  beastly  wilder- 
nesses, (no  ofiiince  again,)  I  chanced  to  be  by  myself 
and  to  lose  my  way,  when  I  said  to  a  shepherd-fellow, 
making  my  niouih  as  wide,  and  my  voice  as  broad  as 
I  could,  whore  am  I  ganc^ing  till  ? —confound  me  if 
the  fellow  could  answer  me.  unless,  indeed,  he  was 
sulky,  as  the  bumpkins  will  be  now  and  then  to  tlw 
gentlemen  of  the  sword." 

"  Flea-JIint.  I  can  powder  them  to  make  you  taste  your  litjuor.' 
I  am  riever  without  a  dried  child's  tongue  or  ham.  : 

"  Woman.   Oh  !  bless  me  l 

"  Flea-flint,  mine's  but  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  Foordfarm  is 
the  man  ;  he  ma'nes  you  the  savourest  pie  of  a  child  chaldron 
that  uas  ever  eat. 

" LieulcTMHt.  A  plague!  all  the  world  cannot  cook  a  child 
like  Mr.  Raggou,  (a  French  cook  or  mesoman  to  the  troop,  and 
the  hiilToon  of  the  piece.) 

"Raggou.  Bfgar,  me  Ihink  so;  for  vat  was  me  bred  in  the 
King  of  Mogul's  kitchen  ^  dere  we  kill  twenty  shiiri  of  a  flay. 
Take  you  one  shild  by  both  his  two  heels,  and  put  his  head 
between  ycur  two  knees,  and  take  your  knife  and  slice  off  all 
buttocks,— .so  fashion  ;  begur,  that  make  a  de  best  Scots  collop 
in  de  world. 

"  IJiWenant  Ah,  he  mikes  the  best  pottageof  a  child's  head 
and  feet,  however:  but  you  must  boil  it  with  bacon— Woniaa, 
you  must  get  bacon. 

"  Woman.    O  Lud— yes,  sir! 

"  Ford.    And  then  it  must  be  very  young. 

''Lieutenant.  Ves,yes.—Gooil  woman,  it  miistbe  afinesfiuab 
child,  of  half  a  year  old— a  man  child,  dost  hear  I"— The  OU 
Troop.  Act  in. 

After  a  good  deal  more  to  this  purpose,  the  '.'illagers  detei- 
m!iie  to  carry  forth  their  sheep,  poultry,  &c.  to  save  their  chil- 
dren. In  the  mean  time,  the  Cavaliers  are  in  some  daiigei 
of  being  cross-bit,  as  they  then  called  it ;  that  is,  caughlio 
their  own  snare.     A  woman  enters,  who  announces  hcrgeli 

thus  :  — 

"  Wonan.  Ey  your  leave,  your  good  worships,  I  have  iiidde 
bold  to  bring  you  in  some  provisions. 

"  Ford.    Provisi(ms !  where,  where  is  this  provision  ^ 

"  Woman.  Here,  if  it  please  you,  I  have  brought  you  a  couplu 
of  fine  fleshy  children. 

"  Cornet.  Was  ever  such  a  horrid  woman !  what  slia";l  wt) 
do? 

"  Woman.  Truly,  gentlemen,  they  are  fine  squab  children: 
shall  I  turn  them  up  3— they  have  tlie  bravest  brawn  and  but- 
tocks. 

"  Lieutenant.  No,  no ;  but,  woman,  art  tliou  uot  troubled  to 
part  with  thy  children  ? 

"  Woman.  Alas,  sir,  they  are  none  of  mine,  they  arc  only 
nurse  children. 

"  Lifutenant.  What  a  beast  is  this  t— whose  children  a/p 
they  7 

"  Woman.  A  laundress  that  owes  me  for  a  year's  nursing;  I 
hope  (liey'll  prove  excellent  meal  ;  they  are  twins  too. 

"  Ragio-u.  Aha,  but !  but  begar  we  never  eat  no  twin  sliiUt 
the  law  forbid  that,"— /Jirfem, 

In  this  manner  the  Cavaliers  escape  from  the  embarrassiij* 
consequences  of  their  own  stratagem,  which,  as  the  read.i  wi? 
perceive,  has  been  made  use  of  in  tlie  lexL 
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This  was  familiarly  spoken,  and  though  partly  ad- 
dressed to  Albert,  was  still  more  directed  to  nis  imme- 
diate neiahbour,  the  young  Scotsman,  who  seemed, 
ftvirn  bashfulness,  or  some  other  reason,  rather  shy  of 
liis  intimacy.  To  one  or  two  personal  touches  from 
Wildrake's  elbow,administered  diirine;  his  last  speecli, 
by  wav  of  a  practical  appeal  to  him  in  particular,  he 
only  answered,  "Misunderstandings  were  to  be  ex- 
pected when  men  converse  in  national  deealects." 

Wildrake,  now  considerably  drunker  than  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  civil  company,  caught  up  the  phrase, 
and  repeated  it:  "Misunderstanding,  sir — Slisunder- 
6tanding,  sir!  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  construe 
that,  sir  ;  but  to  iudge  from  the  information  of  these 
scratches  on  your  honourable  visnomy,  I  should  augur 
that  you  had  been  of  late  at  misunderstanding  with 
the  cat^  sir." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  then,  friend,  for  it  was  with 
the  dowg,"  answered  the  Scotsman,  drylj',  and  cast  a 
look  towards  Albert. 

"  We  had  some  trouble  with  the  watch-dogs  in  en-, 
taring  so  late  in  the  evening,"'  said  Albert,  in  explana- 
tion, "and  this  youth  had  a  fall  among  some  rubbish, 
by  which  he  came  by  these  scratches." 

"And  now,  dear  Sir  Henry,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe, 
"allow  us  to  remind  you  of  your  gout,  and  our  long 
journey.  I  do  it  the  rather  that  my  good  friend  your 
Bon  has  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  supper,  putting 
questions  to  me  aside,  which  had  much  belter  be  re- 
served till  to-morrow — ]\Iay  we  therefore  ask  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  orr  night's  rest  1" 

"These  private  committees  in  a  merry  meeting," 
paid  Wildrake,  "  are  a  solecism  in  bleeding.  They 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cursed  committees  at 
Westminster.  But  shall  we  to  roost  before  we  rouse 
the  night-owl  with  a  catch  ?" 

"Aha,  canst  thou  quote  Shakspeare?"  said  Sir 
Henry,  pleased  at  discovering  a  new  good  quality  in 
his  acquaintance,  whose  military  services  were  other- 
wise but  just  able  to  counterbalance  the  intrusive 
freedom  of  his  conversation.  "In  the  name  of  merry 
Will,"  he  continutd, — "  whom  I  never  saw,  though  I 
have  seen  many  of  his  comrades,  as  Alleyn,  Henv 
niings,  and  so  on,— we  will  have  a  single  catch,  and 
one  rouse  about,  and  then  to  bed." 

After  the  usual  discussion  about  the  choice  of  the 
song,  and  the  parts  which  each  was  to  be.-ir,  they 
united  their  voices  in  trolling  a  loyal  glee,  which  was 
popular  among  the  party  at  the  time,  and  in  fact 'be- 
lieved to  he  composed  by  no  less  aperson  hhan  Doctor 
Kocheclitlt;  himself. 

GLEE  FOR    KI.VG   CHARLEa 
Brin?  tlie  bowl  whicli  you  boa.st, 

Fill  it  u|i  to  the  brim  ; 
Tis  lo  him  wu  love  most, 

And  to  all  «lio  love  him. 
Brave  gallants,  stand  up, 

And  avaunt,  ye.  bas"  carles  I 
We'e  there  death  ir  tliocup, 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles  I 
Thougli  he  wandeiK  through  d.angera. 

Unaided.  un!;nown. 
Dependent  on  strangers. 

Estranged  from  his  ovn  ; 
Thoujli  'tis  under  o\ir  breath. 

Amidst  forfeits  and  perils, 
Here's  to  honour  and  faith, 

And  a  health  to  King  Charles 
Let  such  honours  abound 

.\s  the  time  ca4i  afford. 
The  knee  on  the  ground, 

And  tlio  hand  on  the  swerd  ; 
But  llie  time  sh'ill  come  round, 

Wlien,  mid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  Earls, 
Tl>c  loud  trumpets  shall  sound 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charle«  ! 

After  this  display  of  loyalty,  and  a  final  libation,  the 
par'v  look  leave  of  each  other  for  the  night.  Sir 
Henry  otRied  his  old  acquaintance  Wildrake  a  bed 
for  flie  evening,  who  weighed  the  mntter  somewhat 
in  thi.s  fashion  :  "  Why,  to  speak  truth,  my  patron 
will  expect  meat  the  borough— but  then  he  is  used  to 
my  staying  out  of  doors  a-nights.  Then  there's  the 
Devil,  that  they  say  haunts  Woodstock  ;  but  with  the 
blessing  of  this  reverend  doctor.  I  defy  !iim  and  all 
his  works— I  saw  him  not  when  I  slc[.''.  nere  twice  be- 
'-irr.  nnd  I  am  sure  if  he  was  abs'.nt  then,  he  has  not 
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come  back  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  family.  So  1 
accept  your  courtesy,  Sir  Henrv,  and  1  liiaiik  you  aa 
a  cavalier  of  Lunsfurd  should  thank  one  of  the  fight- 
ing clerks  of  Oxon.  God  bless  the  King!  I  care  not 
who  hears  it,  and  confusion  to  Noll  and  his  red  iiost  !" 
Off  he  went  accordingly  w  ith  a  bottle-swagger,  guided 
by  Joceline,  to  whom  Albert,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
whispered,  to  be  sure  to  quarter  him  far  enough  from 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Young  Lee  then  saluted  his  sister,  arid,  with  the 
formaliiv  of  those  times,  asked  and  received  his  fa- 
ther's blessing  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  Hiss 
page  seemed  desirous  to  imitate  one  part  of  his  exatn- 
ple..  but  was  repelled  by  Alice,  who  oi.ly  replied  to  hia 
offered  salute  with  a  curtsey.  He  next  bowed  his  head 
in  an  awkward  fashion  to  her  father,  who  wisiied 
him  a  good  night,  "  I  am  glad  to  see,  young  man," 
he  said,  "  that  you  have  at  least  learned  the  reverence 
due  to  age.  It  should  always  be  paid,  sir;  because  in 
doing  so  you  render  that  honour  to  others  which  you 
will  expect  yourself  to  receive  when  you  approach  the 
close  of  your  life.  More  will  I  speak  with  you  at  leisure, 
on  your  duties  as  a  page,  wdiich  office  in  former  day3 
used  to  be  the  very  school  of  chivalry;  whereas  of 
late,  by  the  disorderly  times,  it  has  become  little  better 
than  a  school  of  wild  and  disordered  license;  which 
made  rare  Ben  .lonson  exclaim" 

"Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  interposing,  "  you  must 
consider  this  day's  fatigue,  and  the  poor  lad  is  almost 
asleep  on  his  legs — to-morrow,  he  will  listen  with 
more  profit  to  your  kind  admonitions. — And  you, 
Louis,  remember  at  least  one  part  of  your  duty — take 
the  candles  and  light  us— here  Joceline  comes  to  show 
us  the  way.  Once  more,  good-night,  good  Doctor 
Rochecliffe — good-night,  all." 
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Groom.    Hail,  noble  prince  I 
King  Richard.  Thanks,  noble  peer  I 

Tlie  cheapest  of  us  is  a  groat  lo  ietLr.— Richard  II. 

Albert  and  his  page  were  ushered  by  Joceline  to 
what  was  called  the  Spanish  Chamber,  a  huge  old 
scrambling  bedroom,  rather  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
but  furnished  with  a  large  standing-bed  for  the  master, 
and  a  truckle-bed  for  the  domestic,  as  was  common 
at  a  much  later  period  in  old  English  houses,  w  here 
the  sen tlem an  often  required  the  assistance  of  a  groqrrk 
of  tlie  chambers  to  help  him  to  bed,  if  the  hospitality 
had  been  exuberant.  The  walls  were  covered  witfi 
hangings  of  cordovan  leather,  stamped  with  gold,  and 
representing  fights  between  the  Spaniards  and  ]\Io- 
riscoes.  bull-feasts,  and  other  sports  peculiar  to  the 
Peninsula,  from  which  it  took  its  name  of  the  Spanish 
Chamber.  These  hangings  were  in  some  places  en 
tirely  torn  down,  in  others  defaced  and  hanging  in 
tatters.  But  Albert  stopped  not  to  makeobservat  ons, 
anxious,  it  seemed,  to  get  Joceline  out  of  the  r;<om; 
which  he  achieved  by  hastily  answering  his  oflers  of 
fresh  fuel,  and  more  liquor,  in  the  negative,  and  re- 
turning, with  equal  conciseness,  the  under  keeper's 
good  wishes  for  the  evening.  He  at  length  retired, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  and  as  if  he  thought  that  hia 
young  master  mitrht  have  bestowed  a  few  more  words 
upon  a  faithful  old  retainer  after  so  long  absence. 

Joliffe  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  before  a  single 
word  was  spoken  between  Albert  Lee  and  his  page, 
the  former  hastened  to  the  door,  examined  lock,  latch, 
ami  bolt,  and  made  them  fast,  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention.  He  superadded  to  these  precautiojis 
that  of  a  long  screw-bolt,  which  he  brought  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  which  he  screwed  on  to  the  staple  in  such 
a  maijiier  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw  it,  or 
open  tliedoor,  unless  by  breaking  it  down.  The  I'age 
held  a  light  to  him  durin"  the  operation,  which  hi? 
m.Tster  went  through  with  much  exactness  and  dex- 
terity'. But  when  Albert  arose  from  his  knee,  on 
wliich  he  had  rested  during  the  accomplishment  of 
tiiis  task,  the  manner  of  the  companions  was  on  the 
sudden  entirely  changed  towards  each  other.  Tlie 
honourable  Master  Kerneguv,  from  a  cubbish  lout  of 
a  raw  Scotsman,  seemed  to  have  acquired  at  once  all 
the  grace  and  ease  of  motion  and  manner,  which 
I  could   be  given  bv  an  acquaintance,  ol  the  earliest 
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and  most  familiar  kind  with  the  best  company  of  the 
time. 

He  gave  the  hght  he  held  to  Albert,  with  the  easy 
indifltrtnce  of  a" superior,  who  nithtr  graces  than 
troubles  his  dependant  by  giving  him  some  slight 
service  to  perform.  Albert,  with  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  deference,  assumed  in  his  turn  the  character 
of  torch-bearer,  and  ligiiied  hispage  across  the  cham- 
ber, without  turning  Ins  back  upon  him  as  he  did  so. 
He  then  set  the  light  on  a  table  by  the  bedside,  and 
approaching  the  young  man  with  deep  reverence,  re- 
ceived from  liini  the  soiled  green  jacket,  with  the  same 
profound  respect  as  if  he  had  been  a  first  lord  of  the 
Dedchaniber,  or  other  officer  of  the  household  of  the 
highest  dib^tinction,  disrobing  his  Sovereign  of  the 
Jlaiitle  of  the  Garter.  The  person  to  whom  this  cere- 
mony was  addressed  endured  it  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  prolound  gravitv,  and  then  bursting  out  a-laugh- 
ing,  exclaimed  to  Albert,  ''What  a  devil  means  all 
this  formality  ?— thou  complimentestwiifi  these  mise- 
rable rags  as  if  they  were  silks  and  sables,  and  with 
poor  Louis  Kerneguy  as  if  he  were  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  7y 

"And  if  your  Majesty's  coinmands,  and  ihecirctim- 
Btances  of  the  time,  have  made  me  for  a  mfiment  seem 
10  forget  that  you  are  my  sovereign,  sun  ly  I  may  be 
permitted  to  render  my  homage  as  such  whileyouare 
m  your  own  roval  palace  of  Woodstock  7" 

"Truly,"  replied  the  disguised  monarch,  "  the  sove- 
reign and  the  palace  are  .not  ill  matched  ; — these  tat- 
tered hangings  and  my  ragged  jerkin  suit  each  other 
admirably. —  This  Woodstock  I— this  the  bower  where 
the  royal  Xorman  revelleo  with  the  fair  Rosamond 
Cliflbrd  ! — Why,  it  is  a  place  of  assignation  for  ow  Is  I" 
Then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  with  his  natural 
courtesy,  he  added,  as  if  fearing  he  might  have  hurt 
Albert's  feelings —  '  But  the  more  obscure  and  retired, 
it  is  the  fitter  for  our  purpose,  Lee ;  and  if  it  does  seem 
to  be  a  roost  for  owls,  as  there  is  no  denying,  why  we 
know  it  has  nevertheless  brought  up  eagles." 

He  threw  himself  as  he  spoke,  upon  a  chair,  and 
indolently,  but  gracefully,  received  the  kind  offices  of 
Albert,  svho  undid  the  coarse  biittonings  of  the  lea- 
thern gamashcs  which  defended  his  legs,  and  spoke 
to  him  the  whilst : — "Whtit  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
olden  time  is  your  father,  Sir  Henry  !  It  is  strange  I 
should  not  have  seen  him  btfijre;— but  I  heard  niy 
father  often  speak  of  him  as  being  among  the  flower 
of  our  real  old  English  gentry.  By'the  mode  in  which 
he  began  to  school  me,  I  can  guess  you  had  a  tight 
taskmaster  of  him,  Albert — I  warrant  you  never  wore 
hat  in  his  presence,  eh  ?" 

"I  never  cocked  it  at  least  in  his  presence,  please 
your  Majestv,  as  I  have  sei  n  some  youngsters  do," 
answered  Albert;  "indeed  if  I  had,  it  must  have 
been  a  stout  beaver  to  have  saved  me  from  a  broken 
head." 

"Oh,  I  doubt  it  riot,"  replied  the  King;  "  a  fine  old 
i^enlleman— but  with  that,  methinks,  in  his  counte- 
nance, that  assures  you  he  would  not  hate  the  child 
in  sparing  the  rod.— Hark  ye,  Albert — Suppose  the 
feame  glorious  Restoration  come  round, — vvhich,  if 
drinking  to  its  arrival  can  hasten  it,  should  not  be  far 
distant, — for  in  that  particular  our  adherents  never 
neglect  their  duty,— suppose  it  come,  therefore,  and 
that  thy  father,  as  niust  be  of  course,  becomes  an  F.nil 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  odds-fish,  man,  I  shall 
be  as  much  alraid  of  him  as  ever  was  inv  grandfather 
Henry  Quatre  of  old  Sully. — Imagine  there  were 
such  a  trinket  now  about  the  Court  as  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond, or  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  what  o  yvork  there 
would  be  of  pages,  and  grooms  of  ihe  chamber,  to 
gel  the  pretty  rogue  clandestincjy  shuttled  out  by  the 
Lack  stairs,  like  a  prohibited  commodity,  when  the 
step  of  thi;  Earl  of  Woodstock  was  heard  in  the  ante- 
chamber I" 

"  I  .im  glad  to  see  your  Majesty  so  merry  after  your 
fatiguing  ji'urney." 

''The  fatigue  was  nothing,  man,"  said  Charles; 
"  a  kind  v.elcomc  arid  a  good  meal  made  amends  for 
all  that.  Rut  they  must  have  suspected  theeof  bring- 
><'.g  a  wolf  from  the  braes  of  Badenoch  along  with 
Vfu.  instead  of  a  two-legged  being,  with  no  more  than 


I  was  really  ashamed  of  my  appetite;  but  thou 
knowfst  I  had  tat  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours, 
sSve  the  raw  egg  vou  stole  for  me  from  the  old  wo- 
man's hen-roost— 1  tell  thee,  I  bhlf  hed  to  show  myself 
so  ravenous  before  that  high-bred  and  respectable olil 
gentlernan  your  father,  and  the  very  pretty  :girl  your 
sister— or  cousin,  is  she?"  ■ 

"  She  is  my  sister,"  said  Albert  Lee,  dryly,  and 
addded,  in  the  same  breathi  "  Your  Majesty's  appe- 
tite  suited  well  enough  with  the  character  of  a  raw 
northern  lad. — Would  your  Majesty  now  please  to 
retire  to  rest?"  .   . 

"  Not  for  a  minute  or  two,"  said  the  King,  retaining 
his  seat.  "  Whv,  man,  I  have  scarce  had  my  tongue 
unchained  to-diiv;  and  to  talk  with  that  northern 
twang,  and  besides,  the  fatigue  of  being  obliged  to 
speak  e\ery  word  in  character,— Gad,  it's  like  walk- 
ing as  the  galley  slaves  do  on  the  Continent,  with  a 
twenty-four  fiound  shot  chained  to  their  legs— they 
may  drag  it  alons,  but  they  cannot  move  with  com- 
fort. And,  bv  the  way,  thou  art  slack  in  paying  me 
my  well-deserved  tribute  of  ronipliments  on  iny  coun- 
terfeiting.—Did  I  not  play  Louis  Kerneguy  as  round 
as  a  ring?"  ... 

"  If  your  Majesty  asks  my  serious  opinion,  periiapa 
I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  say  your  dialect  was  some- 
what too  coarse  for  a  Scottish  youth  of  ugh  t^irtn, 
and  vour  behaviour  perhaps  a  httle  too  chur  is-h.  1 
thought  too — though  ]  pretend. not  to, be  skilful— 
that  some  of  your  Scottish  sounded  as  if/il  were.not 
genuine.".  .  .        ,'       ,,, 

"Not  genuine?— there  is  no  pleasing  thee,  Albert. 
—Why,  who  should  speak  genuine  Scottish  but  my- 
self?—Was  I  not  their  King  for  a  matter  of  ten 
months?  and  if  1  did  not  get  k-nowkdge  of  their 
lansuase,  1  wonder  what  else  1  got  by  it.  Did  not 
easTcomitrv,  and  south  country,  and  wHSt  country, 
and  Highlands,  craw,  croak,  and  shriek  about  me,  aa 
the  deep  guttural,  the  broad  drawl,  and  tlighigh  sharp 
velp  precTominattd  by  turns  ?— Odds-fish,  man,  have 
i  not  been  speeched  at  by  their  of.ators,  uddrtssed  by 
their  senators,  rebuked  by  their  ikirknien  ?  Havel 
not  snt  on  the  cuitv  stool,  mon,  [agam  assuming  the 
northern  dialect.]  and'thoughtil  grace  of  worthy  Mas 
.fohn  Gillespie,  that  I  was  permitted  to  do  penance  in 
mine  own  privv  chamber,  instead  of  the  face  of  the 
congregation  ?  ^ind  wilt  thou  tell  me,  after  all,  tljat  I 
cannot  speak  Scottish  enough  to  baffle  an  O.xon 
Knisht  and  his  family?"  ,  ■      r 

"May  it  please  your  Majestv,— I  began  by  saying  1 
was  no  judge  of  the  Scottish  language." 

"Pshaw— it  is  mere  envy  ;  just  so  you  said  at  Nor- 
ton's, that  1  was  too  courteous  and  civil  for  a  young 
page— now  vou  think  me  100  rude."  ,  ■  ,,      ■■, 

''And  there  is  a  medium,  if  one  could  find  it,  said 
Albert  defending  his  opinion  in  ;the  same  tone  lo 
which  the  King  attacked  him;  "so  this  morning, 
when  you  were  in  the  woman's  dress,  you  raised  your 
petticoats  rather  unbecomingly  high,  as  you  waded 
throuch  the  firs!  little  streahi ;  and  wluii  1  told  you 
of  It,  to  mend  the  matter,  vou  Lmggled  through  iho 
next  without  raising  them  at  all."  ,„ 

"O,  the  devil  take  the  woman's  dress  s.nM 
Charles;  "I  hope  1  shall  never  be  driven  to  that  dis- 
guise again.  VVhv,  my  uglv  face  v\as  enough  to  put 
gowns,  caps,  aiid  kirtles,  out  of  fashion  for  ever— t ho 
verv  dogs  fled  from  me-Had  I  passec  any  hamlet 
that  had  but  five  huts  in  it,  I  could  not  have  escaped 
the  cucking-stool.  I  was  a  libel  on  womanhood. 
These  leathern  conveniences  are  none  of  the  gayest 
but  they  are  propria  (fucc  viaribus  ;  and  right  glad 
am  I  to  be  repossessed  of  them.  1  can  tell  ypt-'  too, 
niv  friend,  I  shall  resume  ali  my  mascuhne  privileges 
with  my  proper  habiliments;  and  as  you  say  1  hav« 
been  too  coarse  to-night,  I  will  behave  myself  like  a 
courtier  to  Misiress  Alice  to-morrow.  1  made  a  sort 
of  accuaintance  with  her  a'ready,  when  I  seemed  to 
be  of  ihe  same  sex  with  herself  and  found  out  ihw-e 
are  other  Colonels  in  the  wind  besides  you,  Coloiie. 
Albert  Lee."  ,     .         ,,       • ,    .,, 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  AUiert— ami 
then  stopped  short,  from  the  difficulty  of  hndini? 
words  to  express  the  tinpleasant  nature  of  his  feeling's. 
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«vitI'jout  scruple.  "  I  pique  myself  on  seeing  as  far 
jiito  the  hearts  of  young  ladies  as  most  folk,  though 
God  knows  they  are  sometimes  too  deep  for  the 
v/isest  of  us.  But  I  mentioned  to  your  sister  in  my 
character  of  fortune-teller, — thinking,  poor  simple 
man,  that  a  country  girl  must  have  no  one  but  her 
brother  to  dream  about,— that  she  was  anxious  about 
a  certain  Colonel.  I  had  hit  the  theme,  but  not  the 
person  ;  for  I  alluded  to  you,  Albert ;  and  I  presume 
the  blush  was  too  deep  ever  to  be  given  to  a  brother. 
So  up  she  got,  and  away  she  flew  from  me  like  a  lap- 
wing. I  can  excuse  her— for,  looking  at  myself  in 
the  Well,  I  think  if  I  had  met  such  a  creature  as  I 
seemed,  I  should  have  called  fire  and  fagot  against 
it.— Now,  what  think  you,  Albert— who  can  this 
Co:Ionel  be.  that  more  than  rivals  you  in  your  sister's 
affection  T* 

Albert,  who  well  knew  that  the  King's  mode  of 
thinking,  where  the  fair  se.v  was  concerned,  was  far 
more  gay  than  delicate,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  present  topic,  by  a  grave  answer. 

"His  sister,"  he  said,  "had  been  in  some  measure 
educated  with  the  son  of  her  maternal  uncle,  Mark- 
ham  Everard;  but  as  his  father  and  he  himself  had 
atio|ited  the  cause  of  the  roundheads,  the  families 
had  in  consequence  been  at  variance;  and  any  pro- 
jects which  might  have  been  formerly  entertained, 
■were  of  course  long  since  dismissed  on  all  sides." 

"You  are  wrong,  Albert,  you  are  wrong,"  said  the 
King,  pitilessly  pursuing  his  jest.  '"  You  Colonels, 
whether  you  wear  blue  or  orange  sashes,  are  too 
pretty  fellows  to  be  dismissed  so  easily,  when  once 
yoH  have  acquired  an  interest.  But  ?Jistress  Alice,  so 
pretty,  and  who  wishes  the  restoration  of  the  King 
with  such  a  look  and  accent,  as  if  she  were  an  angel 
v.'hose  prayers  must  needs  bring  it  down,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  any  thoughts  of  a  canting  round- 
head—What say  you— will  you  give  me  leave  to  take 
her  to  task  about  it  ?— After  all,  I  am  the  party  most 
concerned  in  maintaining  true  allegiance  among  mv 
subjects :  and  il  I  gain  the  pretty  maiden's  goo(J-wil!, 
that  of  th^'sweetlleart's  will  soon  follow.  This  was! 
ioUy  King  Edward's  way— Edward  the  Fourtli,  you 
know.  The  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick— the 
Cromwell  of  his- <iay— dethroned  him  more  than 
once;  but  he  had  the  hearts  of  the  merry  dames  of 
London,  and  the  purses  and  veins  of  the  cockneys 
bied  Ireely,  till  they  brought  him  horiie  again.  How 
say  vou  7 — shall  I  shake  oll'my  northern  slough,  and 
spbak  with  Alice  in  my  own  character,  showiiigwhat 
education  and  mannersi  havo  done  for  me.  to  make 
-the  best  amends  they  can  for  an  ugly  fhce  ?'' ' 
s  ''May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  sn id  Albert,  in  an 
.altered  and  embaiTassed  tone,  "I  did  not  c.Ti>ect" — - 
>•'  Here  he  stopped,  not  able  to  find  words  adequate  at 
cthe  same  time  to  express  his  sentiments,  and  respec't- 
.ful  enough  to  the  King,  while  in  his  father's  house, 
■'and  under  his  own  protection.  ) 

-  ]'  .A.nd  what  is  it  tliatiMaster  Lee  does:not  expect  ?" 
■Said  Char!.=s,  with  marked  gravity  on  his  part. 
•■  Again  Albert  atteinpted  a  reply,  but  advanced  no 
faTiher  than,  "I  would  hope,  if  it  please  your  j\Ia- 
iesiy"— when  he  again  stopped  short,  his"deep  and 
hereditary  respect  for  his  sovereign,  and  his  sense  of 
the  hospitality  due  to  his  misfortunes  preventing  his 
'  giving  utterance  to  his  irritated  feelings, 

"And  what  does  Colonel  Albert  Lee  hope'?"  said 
Charles,  in  the  same  dry  and  cold  manner  in  which 
he  had  before  spoken.— "?Co  answer?— Now,  I  hope 
that  Colonel  Lee  does  not  see  in  a  silly  jest  any  thing 
oficiisivc  to  the  honour  of  his  family,  since  methinks 
that  Were  an  indifltsrent  compliment  to  his  sister,  his 
father,  and  himself,  not  to  mention  Charles  Stewart, 
-whom  he  calls  his  King:  and  I  expect,  that  I  shall 
^'■■not  be  so  hardly  construe.!,  as  to  be  supposed  capable 
'''of  forgetting  that  Mistress  Alice  Lee  is  the  daughter 
•  tf  my  faithful  subject  and  host,  and  the  sister  of  my 
Vlguide  and  preserver.— Come,  come,  Albert,"  lie  added, 
'.hanginsi  at  once  to  his  naturally  frank  and  uncere- 
monious manner,  "you  forget  how  long  1  have  been 
iibroiid,  where  men,  women,  and  children,  talk  gal- 
;  liniiry  morning,  noon,  and  night,  with  no  more  se- 
,j*?ious  thought  than  just  to  pass  away  the  time;  and  I 
afyiget  100,  that  you  are  of  the  old-fashioned  English 


school,  a  son  after  Sir  Heniy's  own  heart,  and  don  X 
understand  raillery  upon  such  subjects. — But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  Albert,  sincerely,  if  I  have  really  hurl 
you." 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Colonel  Lee^ 
who,  feeling  he  had  been  rather  too  hasty  in  coniJtru- 
ing  the  King's  jest  in  an  unpleasant  sense,  kissed  it 
with  reverence,  and  attempted  an  apology. 

"Not  a  word — not  a  word,"  said  the  good-natured 
Prince,  raising  his  penitent  adherent  as  he  attempted 
to  kneel ;  "  we  understand  each  other.  You  are 
somewhat  afraid  of  the  gay  reputation  which  I  ac» 
quired  in  Scotland  ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  will  be  as 
stupid  as  you,  or  your  cousin  Colonel  could  desire,  in 
presence  of  Mrs.  Alice  Lee,  and  only  bestow  my  gal- 
lantry, should  I  have  any  to  throw  away,  upon  the 
pretty  little  waiting-maid  who  attended  at  supper — 
unless  you  should  have  monopolized  her  ear  for  your 
own  benefit,  Colonel  .\ibert." 

"It  is  monopolized,  sure  enough,  though  not  by 
me,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  but  by  Joceline  .Toliffe. 
the  under-kecper,  whom  we  niust  not  disoblige,  as 
we  have  trusted  him  so  far  already,  and  may  have 
occasion  to  repose  even  entire  confidence  in  Him.  I 
half  think  he  suspects  who  I,ouis  Kerneguy  may  in 
reality  bo." 

"  You  are  an  engrossing  set,  you  wooers  of  Wood- 
stock," said  the  King,  laughing.  "Now,  if  I  had  a 
fancy,  as  a  Frenchman  would  not  fail  to  have  in  such 
a  case,  to  tnake  prettv  speeches  to  the  deaf  old  wo- 
man I  saw  in  the  kitchen,  as  a  pis-aller,  I  dare  say  I 
should  be  told  that  her  ear  was  engrossed  for  Dr. 
Roehecliffe's  sole  use?" 

"I  marvel  at  your  Majestv'sgood  spirits,"  said  Al- 
bert, "  that,  after  a  day  of  danger,  fatigue,  and  acci- 
dents, you  should  feel  the  power  of  amusing  yourself 
thus." 

"That  is  to  say,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  wishes 
his  Majesty  would  go  to  sleep  ? — Well,  one  word  or 
two  on  more  serious  business,  and  I  nave  done. — I 
have  been  completely  directed  by  you  and  Rocheclifle 
— I  have  changed  my  disguise  from  female  to  male 
upon  the  instant,  and  altered  my  destination  froni 
Hampshire  to  take  shelter  here — i)o  you  still  hold  it 
the  wiser  course?" 

"Lhave  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Rochecliffe,"  re- 
plied Albert,  "whose  acquaintance  with  the  scattered 
royalists  enables  him  to  gain  the  most  accurate  intel- 
ligence. His  pride  in  the  extent  of  his  corregponclence, 
and  the  complication  of  his  plots  and  scneiiies  for 
your  Majesty's  service,  is  indeed  the  very  food  he  lives 
upon  ;  but  his  sagacity  is  equal  to  his  vanity.  I  re- 
pose, besides,  the  utmost  faith  in  Joliffe.  Of  my  father 
and  sister  I  would  say  nothing;  yet  I  would  not, 
without  reason,  extend  the  knowledge  of  your  Majes- 
ty's person  farther  than  it  is  indispensably  necessary." 

"Is  it  handsome  in  me,"  said  Cliarles,  pausing, 
"to  withhold  my  full  confidence  from  Sir  Henry 
Lee  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  heard  of  his  almost  death-swoon 
of  last  night — what  would  agitate  him  most  deeply 
miist  not  be  hastily  communicatea. ' 

"True;  but  are  we  safe  from  a  'snsit  of  the  red- 
coatK— thev  have  them  in  Woodstock  as  well  as  in 
Oxford?"  said  Charles. 

"Dr.  Rochecliffe  says,  not  unwisely,"  answered 
Lee,  "that  it  is  best  sitting  near  the  fire  when  the 
chimney  smokes;  and  that  Woodstock,  so  lately  in 
possession  of  the  sequestrators  and  still  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  soldiers,  will  be  less  su.spected,  and  more  care- 
lessly searched,  than  more  distant  cqrners,  which 
might  seem  to  promise  more  safety.  Besides,"  he 
added,  "Rochecliffe  is  in  possession  of  curious  and 
important  news  concerning  the  state  of  matters  at 
Woodstock,  highly  favoiirahle  to  your  Majesty's  being 
concealed  in  the  palace  for  two  or  three  days,  till  ship- 
ping is  provided.  The  Parliament,  or  usurping  Coun- 
cil of  State,  had  sent  down  sequestrators,  whom  their 
own  evil  consciences,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  tricks 
of  some  daring  cavaliers,  liacl  friglitened  out  of  the 
Lodge,  without  much  desire  to  come  back  again.— 
Then  the  more  formidable  usurper,  Cromwell,  had 
granted  a  warrant  of  possession  to  Col.  Everard,  ^^  ho 
had  only  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  ■  repossesskig  his 
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t-ncio  in  the  Lodge,  and  who  kept  watch  in  person  at 
the  little  borough,  to  see  tliat  Sir  Henry  was  not  dis- 
turbed." 

"  Wiiat !  IVIistress  Alice's  Colonel  7"  said  the  King — 
"that  sounds  alarming;— for  grant  that  he  keeps  ihe 
other  fellows  at  bay,  thiidv  you  not,  Master  Albert,  he 
will  have  a  hundred  errands  a-day  to  bring  him 
here  in  person '.'" 

"Dr.  RocheclifTe  says,"  answered  Lee,  "the  treaty 
between  Sir  Henry  and  his  nephew  binds  the  latter 
not  to  approach  the  Lodge,  unless  invited  ;— intleed,  it 
WdS  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  strongly  arguing 
the  good  consequences  it  might  produce  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's cause,  that  my  father  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
occupy  Woodstock,  at  all :  but  be  assured  lie  will  be  in 
no  hurry  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  Colonel." 

"And  be  you  assured  that  the  Colonel  will  come 
without  waiting  for  one,"  said  Charles.  "Folk  can- 
not judge  rightly  \vliere  sisters  are  concerned — they, 
are  too  familiar  with  the  mn"net  to  judge  of  its  powers 
of  attraction.  Everard  will  be  here,  as  if  drawn  by 
cart-ropes— fetters,  not  to  talk  of  promises,  will  not 
hold  hiin — and  then,  niethinks,  we  are  in  some  dan- 
ger." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Albert.  "In  the  first  place,  I 
know  i\Iarkham  is  a  slave  to  his  word  ;  besides,  were 
any  chaiK;e  to  bring  him  here,  1  think  I  Could  pass 
your  Majesty  upon  him  without  difficulty,  as  Louis 
Kerneguy.  Then,  although  my  cousin  and  I  have  not 
been  on  good  terms  for  these  some  years,  I  believe 
hiin  incapable  of  betraying  your  Majesty;  and  lastly, 
if  I  saw  the  least  danger  of  it,  I  would,  were  he  ten 
times  the  son  of  my  mother's  sister,  run  my  sword 
through  his  body,  ere  he  had  time  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose.'^ 

"There  is  but  another  question,"  said  Charles, 
"and  I  will  release  you,  Albert: — You  seem  to  think 
yourself  secure  from  search.  It  may  be  .so;  but,  in 
any  otlier  country,  this  tale  of  goblins  which  is  flying 
about  would  bring  down  priests  and  ministers  of  jus- 
tice to  e.vamine  the  reality  of  the  story,  and  mobs  of 
idle  people  to  satisfy  their  curiosity." 

"Respecting  the  first,  sir,  we  hope  and  understand 
that  Colonel  Everard's  influence  will  prevent  any  im- 
mediate inquiry,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  undisturbed 
the  peace  of  his  uncle's  family;  and  as  for  anyone 
coming  without  some  sort  of  authority,  the  whole 
neighbours  have  so  much  love  and  fear  of  my  father, 
and  are,  besides,  so  horribly  alarmed  about  the  goblins 
of  Woodstock,  that  fear  wi'fl  silence  curiosity." 

"On  the  whole,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  the  chances 
of  safety  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  plan  we  have 
adopted,  which  is  all  I  can  hope  for  in  a  condition 
where  absolute  safely  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
Bishop  rec:ommended  Dr.  Rochecliffe  as  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  boldest,  and  most  loyal  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  you,  Albert  Lee,  have  marked 
your  fidelity  by  a  hundred  proofs.  To  you  and  your 
local  knowledge  i  submit  myself.  And  now,  prepare 
our  arms — alive  I  will  not  be  taken;— yet  I  will  not 
believe  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  England,  and  heir 
of  her  throne,  could  be  destined  to  danger  in  his  own 
palace,  and  under  the  guard  of  the  loyal  Lees." 
,  Albert  Lee  laid  pistols  and  swords  in  readiness  by 
the  King's  bed  and  his  own  ;  and  Charles,  after  some 
shght  apology,  took  his  place  in  the  larger  and  better 
bed,  wiih  a  sigh  of  pleasure,  as  from  one  who  had 
not  lately  enjoyed  such  an  indulgence.  He  Ind  good 
night  to  his  faithful  attendant,  who  deposited  himself 
on  his  truckle ;  and  both  monarch  and  subject  were 
soon  fast  asieep. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

:  ■  Give  Sir  Nicholas  Ttirelkeld  praise  ; 

Hear  it.  good  man,  old  in  days, 
Thou  tree  of  succour  and  of  rest 
To  tills  youn?  bird  tliat  was  dislress'd  j 
Beneatli  ttiy  branches  he  dirt  stay  ; 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play, 
Wlien  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

Wordsworth. 

^  The  fugitive  Prince  slept,  in  spite  of  danger,  with 
the  profound  repose  which  youth  and  fatigue  inspire. 
But  the  young  cavalier,  his  guide  and  guard,  spent  a 


rnore  restless  night,  starting  from  time  to  time,  and 
listening;  anxious,  notwithstanding  Doctor  Roclie- 
clifi'e's  assurances,  to  jirocure  yet  more  particular 
knowledge  concerning  the  state  of  things  around 
them,  than  he  had  been  yet  able  to  collect. 

He  ro.se  early  after  daybreak;  but  although  he 
moved  with  as  little  noise  as  was  possible,  the  slum- 
bers of  the  haunted  Prince  were  easily  disturbed. 
He  started  up  in  his  bed,  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
alarm. 

"  None,  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  I-ee ;  "  only, 
thinkin"  on  the  questions  vcur  Majesty  was  asking 
last  night,  and  the  various  chances  there  are  of  your 
Majesty's  safety  being  endangered  from  unfnrts<?<'n 
accidents,  I  thought  of  going  Ihus  early,  both  lO 
communicate  with  Doctor  Rocheclifib,  and  to  keep 
such  a  look-out  as  befits  the  place,  where  are  lodged 
for  the  time  the  fortunes  of  England.  I  fear  I  must 
request  of  your  Majesty,  for  your  own  gracious  secu- 
rity, that  you  have  the  goodness  to  condescend  to 
secure  the  door  with  your  own  hand  after  I  go  out." 
"Oh,  talk  not  to  ]\Iajesty,  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear 
Albert!"  answered  the  poor  King,  endeavoi^nng  in 
vain  to  put  on  a  part  of  his  clothes  in  order  to  tra- 
verse the  room.^  When  a  King's  doublet  and  hose 
are  so  ragged  that  he  can  no  more  find  his  way  int'j 
them  than  he  could  have  travelled  through  the  forest 
of  Deane  without  a  guide,  good  faith,  there  should 
be  an  end  of  Majesty,  until  it  chances  to  b6  better  ac- 
commodated, liesides,  there  is  the  chance  of  these 
big  words  bolting  out  at  unawares,  when  there  are' 
ears  to  hear  them  whom  we  might  think  dangerous." 
"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Lee,  w;ho 
had  now  succeeded  in  opening  the  door;  from  which 
he  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  King,  who  had 
hustled  along  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  with  his 
dress  wofully  ill  arranged,  to  make  it  fast  again  be- 
hind him,  and  begging  him  in  no  case  to  open  to  any 
one,  unless  he  or  Rochechfic  were  of  the  party  who 
summoned  him. 

Albert  then  set  out  in  quest  of  Doctor  RocheclifTe's 
apartment,  which  was  only  known  to  himself  ani 
the  faithful  Jolifi^e,  and  had  at  different  times  ac- 
commodated that  steady  churchman  with  a  place  rf 
concealment,  when,  from  his  bold  and  busy  temper, 
which  led  him  into  the  mostextensive  and  hazardous 
machinations  on  the  King's  behalf,  he  had  been 
strictly  sought  after  by  the  opposite  party.  Of  Iftte, 
the  inquest  after  him  had  ditsi  entirely  away,  as  lie 
had  prudently  withdrawn  himself  from  the  scene  of 
his  intrigues.'  Since  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, he  had  been  afloat  again,  and  more  active 
than  ever;  and  had,  by  frientls  and  correspondents, 

and  especially  the  Bishop  of ,  been  the  means  of 

directing  the  King's  flight  towards  Vv'oodstock. 
although  it  was  not  until  the  very  day  of  nis  arrival 
that  he  could  promise  him  a  safe  reception  at  that 
ancient  mansion. 

Albert  Lee,  though  he  revered  both  the  undaunted 
spirit  and  ready  resources  of  the  bustling  and  in 
triguing  churchman,  felt  he  had  not  been  enabled  by 
him  to  answer  some  of  Charles's  questions  yeste.t 
night,  in  a  way  so  distinct 'as  one  trusted  with  tluj 
King's  safety  ought  to  haVe  done;  and  it  was  no^V 
his  object  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted,  if 
possible,  with  the  various  bearings  of  so  weighty  a 
matter,  ns  became  a  man  on  whom  so  much  of  the 
responsibililv  was  likely  to  descend. 

Eveti  his  local  knowledge  was  scarce  adequate  to 
find  the  Doctor's  secret  apartment,  had  he  not  traced 
his  way  aftera  genial  flavour  of  roasted  game  through 
divers  blind  pnssage.s,  and  up  and  down  certain  very 
useless  stairs,  through  cupboards  and  hatchways,  and 
so  fotth,  to  a  species  of  sanctum  sanctorum,  wher« 
.locelivie  Jolifle  was  ministering  to  ttiegood  doctor  ii 
solemn  breakfast  of  wild-fowl  with  a  ciip  of  small 
beer  stirred  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  which  Doctor 
Rocheclifle  preferred  to  all  strong  potations.  Bcsido 
him  sat  Bevis  on  his  tail, :  slobbering  and  looking 
amiable,  moved  by  the  rare  smell  of  the  breakfast;, 
which  had  quite  overcome  his  native  dignity  of  dispo- 
sition. 

The  chamber  irt  which  the  doctor  had  esliblishert 
himself  was  a  little  octangular  rOdm.  with  walls  !> 
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preat  tliickness,  within  which  were  fabricated  various 
issue?,  leading  i.i  difihrent  directions,  and  communi- 
cating? wiiii  different  parts  of  the  building.  Around 
hiin  were  packages  with  arms,  and  near  h.m  one 
eniall  jnrre!,  as  it  seemed,  of  gunpowder;  many  pa- 
pers in  ditierent  parcels,  and  several  keys  for  corres- 
pondence in  cipher;  two  or  tliree  scrolls  covered  svith 
nieroglypliics  were  also  beside  him,  wiiich  Albert  took 
for  plans  of  nativiiy;  and  various  models  of  machine- 
ry, m  which  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was  an  adept.  There 
were  also  tools  of  various  kinds,  masks,  cloaks,  and 
a  dark  Jantern,  and  a  number  of  other  indescribable 
trinkets  belonging  to  the  trade  of  a  daring  plotter  in 
dangerous  times.  Last,  there  was  a  casket  with 
cold  and  silver  coin  of  different  countries,  which  was 
lift  carelessly  open,  as  if  it  were  the  least  of  Doctor 
llocnecliffe's  concern,  although  his  habits  in  general 
announced  narrow  circumstances,  if  not  actual 
poverty.  Close  by  the  divine's  plate  lay  a  Bible  and 
Prayerbook,  with  some  proof-sheets,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  seemingly  fresli  from  the  press. 
Tliere  was  also  within  the  reach  of  his  hand  a  dirk, 
or  .Scot.tish  poniard,  a  powder-horn,  and  a  musketoon, 
or  blunderbuss,  with  a  pair  of  handsome  pocket-pis- 
tols. In  the  midst  of  this  miscellaneous  collection, 
the  doctor  sat  eating  his  breakfast,  with  great  appe- 
tite, as  little  dismayed  by  the  vlarious  implements  of 
dnnger  around  him,  as  a  workman  is  when  accus- 
toined  to  the  perils  of  a  gunpowder  manufactory. 

"Soh.  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
extending  his  hand,  "  are  you  come  to  breakfast  with 
me  in  good  fellowship,  or  to  spoil  my  meal  this  morn- 
ing, as  you  did  mv  supper  last  night,  by  asking  nn- 
tmielv  questions  ? 

"I  will  pick  a  bone  with  you,  wth  all  my  heart," 
eaid  Albert ;  "  and  if  you  please,  doctor,  I  would  ask 
eome  questions  which  seem  not  quite  untimely." 

_  So  saying,  he  sat  down,  and  assisted  the  doctor  in 
giving  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  a  brace  of  %yild- 
ducks  and  a  leash  of  tenl.  Eevis.  who  maintained 
his  plnce  with  great  patience  and  insinuation,  had 
his  share  of  a  coUop,  which  was  also  placed  on  the 
wel!-furnished  board  ;  for,  like  most  high-bred  dogs, 
he  declined  eating  waterfowl. 

"Come  hither,  then,  Albert  Lee,"  said  the  doctor, 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  plucking  the 
towel  from  his  throat.  30  soon  as  .loceUne  was  with- 
drawn ;  '■  thou  art  still  the  same  lad  thou  wert  when 
I  was  thy  tutor — never  satisfied  with  having  got  a 
graminnr  rule,  but  always  persecuting  me  with  ques- 
tions why  the  rule  stood  so,  and  not  otherwise — over- 
curious  after  information  which  thou  couldst  not 
comprehend,  as  Bevis  slobbered  and  whined  for  the 
duck-wing,  which  he  could  not  eat." 

"I  hope  you  will  find  me  more  reasonable,  doctor,!' 
answered  Albert  j  "  and  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
will  recollect  I  am  not  now  sub  ferula  ,hin  am  placed 
in  circumstances  where  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  act 
upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  man,  unless  my  own  judg- 
ment be  convinced.  I  shall  desen'e  richly  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  sliould  any  misfortune 
happen  by  my  misgovernment  in  this  business." 

"  And  it  is  therefore,  Albert,  that  I  would  have  thee 
trust  the  whole  to  me,  without  interfering.  Thou 
sayst,  forsooth,  thou  art  not  sub  frrula  ;  but  recol- 
lect that  while  you  liave  been  fighting  in  the  field,  I 
have  been  plotting  in  the  studyT-ithat  I  knovy  ail  the 
combinations  of  the  King's  friends,  ay,  and  all  the 
mo  .ions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  a  spider  knows 
every  mesh  of  his  w^b.  Think  of  my  experience, 
man.  Not  a  cavalier  in  the  land  but  jias  lieard  of 
Rocheclilie  the  Plotter.  I  have  been  a  main  limb  in 
every  thing  that  has  been  atteuioied  since  forty- 
1.W0— penned  declarations,  conducted  correspondence, 
communicated  with  chiefs,  recruited  followers,  com- 
missioned arms,  levied  money,  tippointed  rendez- 
vouses. I  was  m  tiie  Western  Rising;  and  before 
that.  It,  the  City  Petition,  and  in  Sir  Juh.n  Owen's 
Btjr  in  Wales;  in  short,  almost  in  every  plot  for  the 
King,  t^ince  Tomkins  and  Challoner's  matter." 

"But  were  not  all  these  plots  unsuccessful ?"  eaid 
Albert;  "and  were  not  Tomkins  and  Challoner 
iianged.  doctor  ?  '  ,    • 

"  Ves,  inv  voung  friead,"  answered   the  docior. 


gravely,  "as  many  others  have  been  with  whom  I 
have  acted  ;  but  only  because  they  did  not  follow  my 
advice  implicitly.  You  never  heard  'liai  1  was 
hanged  myself" 

"The  time  may  come,  doctor,"  said  Albert;  "The 
pitcher  goes  oft  to  the  well— The  proverb,  as  mv  fa- 
ther would  say.  is  somewhat  musty.  But  I,  too,  have 
some  confidence  in  my  own  judgment ;  aTirl,  much  ns 
I  honour  the  church,  I  cannot  altogether  subscribe  to 
passive  obedience.  I  will  tell  you  in  one  word  wlirrt 
points!  must  have  explanation  on;  and  it  will  re- 
main with  Tou  to  give  it,  or  to  return  a  message  it) 
the  King  that  you  will  not  explain  your  plan;  in 
which  case,  if  he  acts  by  my  advice,  lie  yili  leave 
Woodstock,  and  resume  his  purpose  of  getting  to  the 
coast  without  delay." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "thou  suspicious 
monster,  make  thy  demands,  and,  if  they  e  such  aa 
I  can  answer  without  betraying  confidenc-.,!  will  re- 
ply to  them." 

"In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  all  this  s!on'  p.bout 
ghosts,  and  witchcrafts,  and  apparitions'?  and  do  you 
consider  it  as  safe  for  his  Majesty  to  stay  in  a  house 
subject  to  such  visitations,  real  or  pretended  ?" 

"You  must  be  satisfied  with  my  answer  in  rcrhq 
sacerdoiis — the  circumstances  you  allude  to  will  not 
L'ive  the  least  annoyance  to  Woodstock  during  the 
King's  residence.  I  cannot  explain  farther;  but  for 
this  I  will  be  bound,  at  the  risk  of  my  neck." 

"Then,"  said  Lee,  "we  must  take  Doctor  Roche- 
cliffe's  bail  that  the  devil  will  keep  the  peace  towards 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the.  King — good.  Now  there 
lurked  about  this  house  the  greater  part  of  yesterday, 
and  perhaps  slept  here,  a  fellow  called  Tomkins — a 
bitter  Independent,  and  a  secretary,  or  clerk,  or  some- 
thing or  other,  to  the  regicide  dog  Desborough.  The 
man  is  well  known — a  wild  rariter  in  religious  opi- 
nions, but  in  private  affairs  far-sighted,  cunning,  and 
interested  even  as  any  rogue  of  them  all." 

"  Be  assured  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  his  crazy 
fanaticism  to  mislead  his  wicked  cunning; — a  child 
may  lead  a  hog  if  it  has  wit  to  fasten  a  cord  to  th^ 
ring  in  its  nose,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"You  may  be  deceived,"  said  Albert;"  the  age 
has  many  such  as  this  fellow,  whose  views  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  world  arc  so  different,  that 
they  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  squinting  man ;  one  ol 
which,  oblique  and  distorted,  sees  nothing  hut  the 
end  of  his  nose,  while  the  other,  instead  of  partaking 
the  same  defect,  views  strongly,  sharply,  and  acutely, 
whatever  is  subjected  to  its  scrutiny." 

"  But  we  will  put  a  patch  on  the  better  eye,"  said 
the  doctor,  "and  he  shall  only  be  allowed  to  specu- 
late with  the  imperfect  optic.  You  must  know,  this 
fellow  has  always  seen  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
most  hideous  apparitions  ;  he  has  not  the  courage  of 
a  cat  in  such  matters,  though  stout  enough  whrn  he 
hath  temporal  antagonists  before  him.  I  have  placed 
him  under  the  charge  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  who,  be- 
twixt plying  him  with  sack  and  ghost-stories,  would 
make  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  was  done,  if 
you  were  to  proclaim  the  King  in  his  presence." 

"  But  why  keep  such  a  fellow  here  at  all  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,  content  you  ;— he  lies  leaguer,  as  a  sort  of 
ambassador  for  his  worthy  masters,  anrl  we  are 
secure  from  any  intrusion  so  long  as  they  pet  all  the 
news  of  Woodstock  from  trusty  Tomkins." 

"I  know  of  Joceline's  honesty  well,"  said  Albert; 
"  and  if  he  can  assure  me  thai  he  will  keep  a  watch 
over  this  fellow,  I  will  so  far  trust  in  him.  He  does 
not  know  the  depth  of  the  stake,  'tis  true,  but  that 
my  life  is  concerned  will  be  quite  enough  to  keep 
him  vigilant.— Well,  then,  I  proceed  :— What  it 
3Iarkham  Everard  comes  down  on  us?" 

"We  have  his  word  to  the  contrary,"  answered 
RochecliHe — "his  word  of  honour  transmitted  by 
his  friend  -.—Do  you  think  it  likely  he  will  break  it? 

"  1  hold  him  incapable  of  doing  so,"  answered 
Albert;  "and,  besides,  I  think  ^larkham  would 
make  no  bad  use  of  any  thing  which  might  eome 
to  his  knowledge— Yet  God  forbid  we  sh.>uld  be 
under  the  necessity  of  trusting  any  who  ever  wor* 
the  Parliament's  colours  in  a  matter  of  such  dear 
concernmeiit !" 
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"Amon!"'  said  the  doctor.  "Are  your  doubts 
silriicofl  now?" 

"I  st;ll  liave  nn  obi'^ction,"  said  Alburt,  "  to  von- 
der  itni'udent  nkehelly  fellow,  styling  himstlf  a 
c.'ivalier,  who  pushcul  hini-si'lf  on  our  company  last 
ni2:lu,  and  srait  ed  my  father's  heart  by  a  story  of 
the  siorm  of  Brentford,  which  I  dare  say  the  rogue 
never  saw." 

■'Vou  niistabe  him.  dear  Albort,"-repIied  Roche- 
clilFn — "Roi^cr  VVlldrake,  although  till  of  late  I  only 
knew  him  by  name,  is  a  gentleman,  was  bred  at  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  spent  his  estate  in  the  king's 
ctrv:ce." 

"  Or  rather  in  the  devil's  service,"  said  Albert.  "  It 
is  sufh  fellows  as  he,  wlio.  sunk  from  the  license  of 
their  military  habits  into  idle  debauched  rntfians,  in- 
fest the  land  with  riots  and  robberies,  brawl  in  hedge 
alehouses  and  cellars  where  strong  waters  are  sold  at 
miilnight,  and,  with  their  deep  oaths,  their  hot  loy- 
alty, and  their  drunken  valour,  make  decent  men 
abominate  the  very  name  of  cavalier." 

'"Alas!"  said  the  doctor,  "it  is  but  too  tnie ;  but 
what  can  you  expect?  When  the  higher  and  more 
Qualified  classes  are  broken  down  and  mingled  un- 
aisiinguishably  with  the  lower  orders,  they  are  apt 
to  lose  the  most  valuable  marks  of  their  quality  in 
the  general  confusion  of  morals  and  manners— just 
as  a  handful  of  silver  medals  will  become  defaced 
and  discoloured  if  jumbled  about  among  the  vulgar 
copper  coin.  Even  the  prime  medal  of  all,  which 
we  royalists  would  so  willingly  wear  ne.xt  our  very 
lieirts,  has  not,  perhaps,  entirely  escaped  some  de- 
terioration—But  let  other  tongues  than  mine  speak 
on  that  subject." 

Albert  Lee  paused  deeply  after  having  heard  these  ■ 
communications  on  the  part  of  Rocheclitte.-^" Doc- 
tor," he  said,  "it  is  generally  agreed,  even  by  some 
who  think  you  may  occasionally  have  been  a 
hitle  over  busy  in  putting  men  upon  dangerous 
actions" 

"  May  God  forgive  them  who  entertain  so  false  an 
opinion  of  me  !"  said  the  doctor. 

"That,  nevertheless,   you   have  done  and 

BufFeied  more  in  the  King's  behalf  than  any  man  of 
your  function." 

'■  They  do  me  but  justice  there,"  said  Doctor 
RocheeiifTe — "  absolute  justice." 

"I  am  therefore  disposed  to  abide  by  your  opinion, 
if,  all  things  considered,  you  think  it  safe  that  we 
should  remain  at  Woodstock." 

"That  is  not  the  question,"  answered  the  divine. 
.  "And   what  is  the  question,   then?"    replied  the 
young  soldier. 

"  Whether  any  safer  course  can  be  pointed  out. 
I  grieve  to  say,  that  the  question  must  be  compara- 
tive, as  10  the  point  of  option.  Absolute  safetyis — 
alas  the  v.'hile  !— out  of  the  question  on  all  sides.  Now, 
I  say  Woodstock  is,  fenced  and  guarded  as  at  present, 
by  far  the  most  preferable  place  of  concealment." 

"Enough,"  replied  Albert,  "1  give  up  to  you  the 
question,  as  to  a  person  whose  knowledge  ol  such 
important  afliiirs,  not  to  mention  your  age  and  expe- 
rience, is  more  intimate  and  extensive  than  mine 
can  be." 

"You  do  well,"  answered  RocheeiifTe;  "and  if 
others  bad  acted  witti  'he  like  distrust  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  confidence  in  competent  persons, 
tt  had  been  better  for  the  age.  This  makes  Under- 
standing bar  himself  up  within  his  fortalise,  and 
Wit  betake  himself  to  his  high  tower."  (Here  he 
looked  around  his  cell  with  an  air  of  self-compla- 
cence.) The  wise  man  foreseeth  the  tempest,  and 
hideth  himself." 

,  "Doctor,"  «aid  Albert,  "let  our  foresight  serve 
oth»;rs  far  more-  precious  than  either  of  us. — Let  me 
ask  you,  if  you  have  well  considered  whether  our  pre- 
cious charge  should  remain  in  society  with  the  family, 
or  betake  himself  to  some  of  the  more  hidden  corners 
of  the  house?" 

"  Hum  !"  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  air  of  deep  re- 
flection— "  I  think  he  will  be  safest  as  Louis  Kerneguy, 
keeping  himself  close  beside  you" 

"I  fear  it  will  be  necessary,"  added  Albert,  "that 
I  scout  abroad  a  lii  tie.  and  show  myself  in  some  dis- 


tant part  of  the  country,  lest,  coming  here  in  quest  of 
me.  they  should  find  higher  game." 

"Pray  do  not  interrupt  me— Keeping  him.sclf  close 
beside  you  or  your  father,  in  or  near  to  Victor  Lee's 
apartment,  from  which  you  are  aware  he  can  make  a 
ready  escape,  should  danger  approach. — This  occurs 
to  me  as  best  for  the  present — I  hope  to  hear  of  the 
vessel  to-day— to-morrow  at  farthest." 

Albert  Lee  bid  the  active  but  opinionated  man  good- 
morrow  ;  admiring  how  this  species  of  intrigue  had 
become  a  sort  of  element  in  which  the  doctor  seemed 
to  cnjov  himself,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  [JOel 
has  said  concerning  the  horrors  which  intervene  be- 
twixt the  conception  and  execution  of  a  conspiracy. 

In  returning  from  Doctor  Rocheclifl'e's  sanctuary, 
he  met  with  Joceline,  who  was  anxiously  seeking  him. 
"The  young  Scotch  gentleman,"  he  said,  in  a  mys- 
terious maimer,  "has  arisen  from  bed,  and,  hearing 
me  pass,  he  called  me  into  his  apartment." 

"Well,"  replied  Albert,  "I  will  see  him  presently." 

"And  he  asked  me  for  fresh  linen  and  clothes. 
Now,  sir,  he  is  li!;ea  man  who  is  quite  accustomed  to 
be  obeyed,  so  I  gave  him  a  suit  which  happened  to  be  m 
a  wardrobe  in  the  west  tower,  and  some  of  your  linen 
to  conform  ;  and  when  he  was  dressed,  he  com- 
manded me  to  show  him  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee  and  my  young  lady.^  would  have  said  some- 
thing, sir,  about  waiting  till  you  came  back,  but  he 
pulled  me  good-naturedly  by  the  hair,  (as,  indeed,  he 
has  a  rare  humour  of  his  own,)  and  told  me,  he  was 
guest  to  iVIaster  Albert  Lee,  and  not  his  prisoner; — so, 
sir,  though  I  thought  you  might  be  displeaserl  with  me 
forgiving  him  the  means  of  stirring  abroad,  and  per- 
haps being  seen  by  those  who  should  not  see  him, 
what  could  I  say  ?" 

"  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,  Joceline,  and  compre- 
hend always  what  is  recommended  .o  you. — This 
vouth  will  not  be  controlled,  I  fear,  bj  either  of  us  ; 
but  we  must  look  the  closer  after  hia  safety — You 
keep  your  watch  over  that  prying  fellow  the  stew 
ard  ?" 

"  Trust  him  to  my  care — on  that  side  have  no  fear 
— But  ah,  sir !  I  would  we  had  the  young  Scot  in 
his  old  clothes  again,  for  the  riding-suit  of  yours 
which  he  now  wears  hath  set  him  off  in  other-guess 
fashion." 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  faithful  dependent 
expressed  himself,  Albert  saw  that  he  suspected  who 
the  Scottish  page  in  reality  wa.? ;  yet  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  acknowledge  to  him  a  fact  of  such  im- 
portance, secure  as  he  was  equally  of  his  fidelity, 
whether  explicitly  trusted  to  the  full  extent,  or  left  to 
his  own  conjectures.  F'ull  of  anxious  thought,  he 
went  to  the  apartment  of  Victor  I,ee,  in  which  Joliffe 
told  him  he  would  find  the  party  assembled.  The 
sound  of  laughter,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of 
the  door  almost  made  him  start,  so  singularly  did  it 
jar  with  the  doubtful  and  melancholy  reflections  which 
engaged  his  own  mind.  He  entered,  and  found  his 
father  in  high  good-humour,  laughing  and  conversing 
freely  with  hisvoung  charge,  whose  appearance  was, 
indeed,  so  much  changed  to  the  better  in  externals, 
that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  a  night's  rest,  a  toilet, 
and  a  suit  of  decent  clothes,  could  have  done  somucli 
in  his  favour  in  so  short  a  time.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  imputed  to  the  mere  alteration  of  dress,  al- 
though that,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect.  There  was 
nothing  splendid  in  that  which  Louis  Kerneguy  (we 
continue  to  call  him  by  his  assumed  name)  now  wore. 
It  was  merely  a  riding-suit  of  gray  cloth,  with  some, 
silver  lace,  in  the  fashion  ol  a  country  gentleman  ot 
the  time.  But  it  happened  to  fit  him  very  well,  and  to 
become  his  very  dark  complexion,  especially  as  he 
now  held  up  his  head,  and  used  the  manners,  not  only 
of  a  well-behaved  but  of  a  highly-accomplished  gen- 
tleman. When  he  moved,  his  clumsy  and  awkward 
limp  was  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  shuffle,  which,  as  it 
might  be  the  consequence  of  a  wound  in  those  perilous 
times,  had  rather  an  interesting  than  an  ungainly 
effect.  At  least  it  was  as  genteel  an  expression  that 
the  party  had  been  overhard  travelled,  as  the  most 
polite  pedestrian  could  propose  to  himself. 

The  features  of  the  \Vanderer  were  harsh  as  eve!, 
but  his  red  shock  peruke,  for  luch  it  proved  was  law 
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aside,  his  sable  elf-locks  were  trained,  by  a  little  of] 
Joceline's  assistance,  into  curls,  and  his  fine  black 
eyes  shone  from  among  the  shade  of  these  curls,  and 
corresponded  wiiii  the  animated,  though  riot  hand- 
some, character  of  the  whole  head.  In  his  conver- 
sation, he  had  laid  aside  all  the  coarseness  of  dialect 
which  he  had  so  strongly  afflicted  on  the  preceding 
evening;  and  although  he  continued  to  speak  a  little 
Scotch,  for  the  support  of  his  character  as  a  young 
gtMitleman  of  that  nation,  yet  it  was  not  in  a  degree 
winch  rendered  liis  speech  either  uncouth  or  unintel- 
ligible, but  merely  afforded  a  certain  Doric  tinge 
essential  to  the  personage  he  represented.  No  person 
i>n  earth  could  better  understand  the  society  in  which 
he  moved;  e.tile  had  made  him  acquainted  with  life 
in  all  its  shades  and  varieties— his  spirits,  if  not  uni- 
form, were  elastic— he  had  that  species  of  Epicurean 
philosophy,  which,  even  in  the  most  extreme  diffi- 
ijuities  and  dangers,  can  in  an  interval  of  ease,  how- 
ever brief,  avail  itself  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
moment — he  was,  in  short,  in  youth  and  inisfortune, 
as  afterwards  in  his  regal  condition,  a  good-humoured 
but  hard-Kearted  voluptuary— wise,  save  where  his 
passions  intervened — beneficent,  save  when  prodi- 
gality had  deprived  him  of  the  means,  or  prejudice  of 
the  wish,  to  confer  benefits — his  faults  such  as  might 
often  have  drawn  down  hatred,  but  that  ihey  were 
mingled  with  so  much  urbanity,  that  the  injured  per- 
son felt  it  i-mpossible  to  retain  the  full  sense  of  his 
WTongs. 

Albert  Lee  found  the  party,  consisting  of  his  father, 
sister,  and  the  supposed  page,  seated  by  the  breakfast- 
table,  at  which  lie  also  took  his  place.  He  was  a 
pensive  and  anxious  beholder  of  what  passed,  while 
the  page,  wiio  had  already  compieieiy  gained  the 
lieart  of  the  good  old  cavalier,  by  miinickina;  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Scottish  divines  preached  in  favour 
of  Ma  gude  Lord  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Soleinn 
League  and  Covenant,  was  now  endeavouring  to  in- 
terest the  fair  Alice  by  such  anecdotes,  partly  of  war- 
like and  perilous  adventure,  as  possessed  the  same  de- 
gree of  interest  fcr  the  female  ear  which  they  have  had 
ever  since  Desdemona's  days.  But  it  was  not  only 
of  dangers  by  land  and  sea  that  the  disguised  page 
spoke  ;  but  much  more,  and  much  ofiener,  on  foreign 
revels,  banquets,  balls,  whcrj  the  pride  of  F'rance,  of 
Spain,  or  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  exhibited  in  the 
eyes  of  their  most  eminent  beauties.  Alice  being  a 
very  voung  girl,  wlio,  in  consequence  of  liie  Civd 
War,  had  been  almost  entirely  educated  in  the  coun- 
Iry,  and  ot'ien  in  great  stjclusion,  it  was  certainly  no 
wonder  that  she  should  listen  with  willing  eaps,  and 
a  ready  smile,  to  what  the  young  gentleman,  their 
guest,  and  her  brother's  proti'ge,  told  with  so  much 
gayety,  and  mingled  with  such  a  shade  of  dangerous 
adventure,  and  occasionally  of  serious  reflection,  as 
prevented  the  discourse  from  being  regarded  as  merely 
light  and  frivolous. 

In  a  word.  Sir  Henry  Lee  laughed,  Alice  smiled 
from  time  to  time,  and  all  were  satisfied  but  .Albert, 
■who  would  hini«elt",  however,  have  been  scarce  able 
to  allege  a  suiRcient  reason  for  his  depression  of 
spirits. 

The  materials  of  breakfast  were  at  last  removed, 
iiiider  the  active  superintendence  of  the  neat-handed 
Phcebe,  who  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  lingered 
more  than  once,  to  listen  to  the  fluent  discourse  of 
their  new  guest,  whom,  on  the  preceding  evening,  she 
had,  while  in  attendance  at  supper,  accounted  one 
of  the  most  stupid  inmates  to  whom  the  gates  of 
Woodstock  had  been  opened  since  the  times  of  Fair 
Rosamond. 

Louis  Kerneguy  then,  when  they  were  left  only  four 
in  the  chamber,  without  the  interruption  of  domes- 
tics, and  the  successive  bustle  occasioned  bv  the  dis- 
cussion and  removal  of  tlie  morning  meal,  hecnine 
apparentiv  sensible,  that  his  friend  and  ostensible 
patron  Albert  ought  not  altogether  to  be  suffered  to 
drop  to  leeward  ir.  the  conversation,  while  lie  was 
himself  successfully  etiaatrin?  the  attention  of  those 
inem!>ers  of  his  family  to  whom  he  had  become  sA 
recently  known.  He  went  beliind  his  chair,  there- 
fore, anil,  loaning  on  the  back,  said  wiih  a  srood-hu- 
niou  red  tone,  which  made  his  purpose  en  lirely  eligible, — 


"Either  ray  good  friend,  guide,  and  patron,  has 
heard  worse  news  this  morning  than  he  cares  to  tell 
us,  or  he  must  have  stumbled  over  my  tattered  jerkin 
and  leathern  hose,  and  ticquired,  by  contact,  the 
whole  mass  of  stupidity  which  I  threw  off'  last  night 
with  those  most  dolorous  garments.  Cheer  up,  my 
dear  Colonel  Albert,  if  your  affectionate  page  may 
presume  to  say  so — you  are  in  company  with  those 
whose  society,»dear  to  strangers,  must  be  doubly  so 
to  you.  Odds-fish,  man,  cheer  up!  I  have  seen  you 
gay  on  a  biscuit  and  a  moutliful  of  water-cresses — 
dont  let  your  heart  fad  you  on  Rhciiish-wine  and 
venison.'" 

"  Dear  Louis,"  said  Albert,  rousing  himself  into 
exertion,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  own  silence 
"  I  have  slept  worse,  and  been  astir  earlier  than  you.' 

"Be  it  so,"  said  his  father;  "yet  I  hold  it  no  good 
excuse  for  your  sullen  silence.  Albert,  you  have  met 
your  sister  and  me,  so  long  separated  from  you,  so 
anxious  on  your  behalf,  almost  like  mere  strangers, 
and  vet  you  are  rettu-ned  safe  to  us,  and  you  find  us 
well." 

"  Returned  indeed— but  for  safety,  my  dear  father, 
that  word  must  be  a  stranger  to  us  Worcester  folk  for 
some  time.  However,  it  is  not  my  own  safety  about 
which  I  am  anxious." 

"About  whose,  then,  should  you  be  anxious ?— All 
accounts  agree  that  the  King  is  safe  out  of  the  dog'a 
jaws." 

"Not  without  some  danger,  though,"  muttered 
Louis,  thinking  of  his  encounter  with  Bevis  on  the 
preceding  evening. 

"  No,  not  without  danger,  indeed,"  echoed  the 
knight;  "but,  as  old  Will  says, — 

'  Tliere's  suoli  divinity  dotli  hedee  a  king, 
TlKit  trea.<im  dares  not  peep  at  wli,it  it  would.' 

No,  no— thank  God,  that's  cared  for;  our  Hope  and 
Fortune  is  escaped,  so  all  news  affirm,  escaped  from 
Bristol— if  I  thought  otherwise,  Albert,  I  should  be  as 
sad  as  you  are.  For  the  rest  of  it,  I  have  lurked  a 
month  in  this  house  when  discovery  would  have  been 
death,  and  that  is  no  longer  since  than  after  Lord 
Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  rising  at 
Kingston ;  and  hang  me,  if  I  thought  ome  of  twist- 
ing mv  brow  into  such  a  tragic  fold  as  yours,  but 
cocked  my  hat  at  misfortune  as  a  cavalier  should." 

"If  I  might  put  in  a  word,"  said  Louis,  "  it  would 
be  to  assure  Colonel  Albert  Lee  that  1  verily  believe 
the  King  would  think  his  own  hap,  wherever  he  may 
be,  much  the  worse  that  his  best  subjects  were  seizea 
with  dejection  on  his  account." 

"  You  answer  boldly  on  the  king's  part,  young  man," 
said  Sir  Henry. 

"Oh,  my  father  was  meikle  about  the  King's 
hand,"  answered  Louis,  recollecting  his  present  cha- 
racter. 

"No  wonder,  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "that  you 
have  so  soon  recovered  your  good  spirits  and  good 
breeding,  when  you  heard  of  his  Majesty's  escape. 
Why,  you  are  no  more  like  the  lad  we  saw  last  night, 
than  the  best  hunter  I  ever  had  was  like  a  dray- 
horse." 

"Oh,  there  is  much  in  rest,  and  food,  and  groom- 
ing," answered  [..oiiis.  "  You  would  hardly  know  the 
tired  jade  you  dismounted  from  last  niaht,  when  she 
is  brought  out  prancing  and  neighing  the  next  morn- 
ing, rested,  refreshed,  and  ready  to  start  again— esp»- 
cially  if  the  brute  hath  some  good  blood,  for  such  pick 
up  unco  fast." 

"Well,  then,  but  since  ihy  father  was  a  courtier, 
and  thou  hast  learned,  I  think,  something  of  the  trade, 
tell  us  a  lit  lie,  iMaster  Kern«ruy,  about  him  we  love 
most  to  hear  nboui— the  King;  we  are  all  safe  and 
secret,  you  need  not  be  al'raid.  He  was  a  hopaful 
youth  ;  I  trust  his  floi'rishing  blossom  now  gives  pro- 
mise of  fruit  ?" 

As  the  knight  spoke,  Louis  bent  his  eyes  on  tha 
ground,  and  seemed  at  first  unceriahi  what  to  answer. 
But  admirable  at  extricating  hims'  If  frotii  such  di- 
lemmas, he  replied,  "That  he  really  could  not  pre 
sumc  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  his 
patron.  Colonel  .Albert  Lee,  v.  !;a  must  be  a  much  bet- 
ter judge  of  the  character  of  King  Charles  than  he 
could  pretend  to  be.'  ■ 
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Albert  was  accordingly  next  assailed  by  the  iinisht, 
seconded  by  Alice,  for  some  account  of  liis  Majesty's 
ciiaracter. 

"I  will  speak  but  according  to  facts,"  said  Albert; 
"  snd  then  1  nnist  be  aequitied  of  partialily.  If  the 
Kins;  had  not  possessed  enlerprisc  and  military  skill, 
be  never  would  have  attempied  the  expedition  to 
Worcester;— had  he  not  had  personal  courage,  he  had 
not  so  Ions  disputed  the  battle  that  Cromwell  almost 
judged  it  lost.  That  he  possesses  prudence  and  pa- 
tience, nnist  bearcued  l?om  the  circumstances  ai tend- 
ing his  flight;  asd  that  he  has  the  love  of  his  subjects, 
is  evident,  since,  necessarily  known  to  many,  he  has 
been  betrayed  by  none." 

"For  shame,  Albert  I"  replied  his  sister;  "is  that 
the  way  a  good  (;avalier  doles  out  the  character  of  his 
Prince,  applying  an  instance  at  every  conces.'^ion,  like 
a  pedlar  measuring  linen  with  his  rod  ! — Out  lipon 
you  I — no  wonder  you  were  beaten,  if  you  fought  as 
coldly  for  your  King  as  you  now  talk  for  him." 

"I  did  my  best  to  trace  a  likeness  from  what  I  have 
eeen  and  known  of  the  original,  sister  Alice,"  replied 
her  brother. — "If  you  would  ha%;e  a  fancy  portrait,  you 
must  get  an  artist  of  more  imagination  than  I  have  to 
draw  it  for  you."  .        .  ■        . 

"1  will  be  that  artist  mvself,"  said  Alice,  "and,  in 
TOvportrait,  our  Monarch  shall  show  all  that  he  ought 
to  be,  having  such  high  pretensions — all  that  he  must 
be,  being  so  loftily  descended— all  that  1  ain  sure  he 
is,  and  that  every  loyal  heart  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
believe  him." 

"Well  said,  Alice,"  quoth  the  old  knight. — "Look 
thou  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this !— Kere  is  our  young 
friend  shall  judge.  I  wager  my  best  nag — that  is.  I 
would  wager  him  had  I  one  left — that  Alice  proves  tlic 
better  painter  of  the  two. — My  son's  brain  is  still 
misty,  I  think,  since  his  defeat — he  has  not  got  the 
smoke  of  Worcester  out  of  it.  Plague  on  thee! — a 
voung  man.  and  cast  down  for  one  beating!  Had  you 
been  lianged  twenty  times  like  me,  it  had  been  tnne 
to  look  grave. — But  come,  Alice,  forward  ;  the  colours 
are  mixed  on  your  pallet — forward  with  something 
that  shall  show  hkeoneof  Vandyke's  living  portraits, 
placed  beside  the  dull  dry. presentation  there  of  our 
ancestor  Victor  Lee." 

Alice,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  educated  by 
her  father  in  the  notions  of  high,  and  even  exagge- 
rated loyalty,  which  characterized  the  cavaliers,  and 
she  was  really  an  enihusiast  in  the  royal  cause. 
But  besides,  she  was  in  good  spirits  at  her  bro- 
ther's happy  return,  tind  wished  to  prolong  the  gay 
humour,  in  which  lier  father  had  of  lale  scarcely  ever 
indulged. 

"Weil  then,"  she  said,  "  though  I  am  no  Apelles,  I 
will  try  to  pnint  art  Alexander,  such  as  I  hopci  and  am 
determined  to. believe,  eixists  in  the  person  of  our  ex- 
iled sovereign,  soon  I  trust  lo  be  restored.  And  I  will 
not  go  farther  than  his  own  family.  He  shall  jiave' 
all  the  chivalrous  courage,  all  the  warlike  skill,  of 
Henry  of  France,  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  place 
him  on  the  thiYJne  ;— all  his  benevolence,  love  qf  his  i 
peojjje,  patience  even  of  unplfeasing  advice,  sacrifice 
of  his  own  wishes  and  pleasures  to  the  commonweal, 
that,  seated  there,  he  may  be  blest  while  living,  and 
so  long  remembered  when  dead,  that  for  ages  after  it 
shall  be  thought  sacrilege  to  breathe  an  aspersion 
against  the  throne  which  he  has  occupied!  Long  after 
h^|tf|  dead,  while  there  remains  an  old  man  who  has 
sem  him,  were  die  condition  of  that  survivor  no  higher 
than  a  groom  or  a  menial,  his  age  shall  be  provided 
for  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  gray  hairs  regarded 
with  more  distinction  than  an  earl's  coronet,  because 
he  remembers  the  f^econd.  Charles,  the  monarch  of 
every  heart  in  England  !" 

,  While  Alice  spoke,  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the 
-presence  of  any  one  save  her  father  and  brother;  for 
rlhe  page  withdrew  himself  somewhat  from  the  circle, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  him.  She 
(gave  the  reins,  therefore,  to  her  enthusiasm,  and  as 
the  tears  glittered  in  her  eye,  and  her  beautiful  features 
'became  animated,  she  seemed  like  a  descended  cherub 
'proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  monaieli.  The 
person  chiel\y  interested  in  her  description  held  him- 
jJBelf  back,  as  we  have  said,  and  concealed  his  own 


features,  yet  so  as  to  preserve  a  full  view  of  tht  beau- 
tiful speaker. 

Albert  Lee,  con:5cious  in  whose  presence  thiseulo- 
pium  was  pronounced,  was  much  emuarrassed ;  but 
his  father,  all  whose  feelings  were  flattered  by  the  pa- 
negyric, was  in  rapture.       , 

■'  So  much  for  the  King,  Alice,"  he  said ;  "  and  now 
for  \he:3'Ian." 

"  For  the  mnn,"  replied  Alice  in  the  same  tone, 
"need  I  wish  him  more  than  the  paternal  viitiies  of 
his  unhappy  father,  of  whom  his  wiir.=t  enemies  have 
recorded,  that  if  moral  virtues  and  religious  faith  were 
tO'be  selected  as  the  qualities  which  merited  a  crown, 
no  man  could  plead  the  possessioh  of  them  m  a  higher 
or  more  indisputable  degree.  Temperate,  wise,  and 
frugfd,  yet  munificent  in  rewarding  nierit— a  friend  to 
letters  and  the  mu,«es,  but  a  severe  discourager  of  the 
misuse  of  such  gifts— a  worthy  gentleman — a  kind 
master — the  best  friend,  ihe  best  father,  the  befit 
Christian" Her  voice  began  to  falter,  and  her  fa- 
ther's handkerchief  was  already  nt  his  eyes. 

"He  wa.s,  girl— he  was!''  exclaimed  Sir  Henry; 
"but  no  more  on't,  I  churge  ye— no  more  on't — 
enough  ; — let  his  son  but  possess  his  virtues,  with 
better  adviseis,  and  better  fortunes,  and  he  will  be 
all  that  England,  in  her  warmest  wishes,  could  de- 
sire." ., 

There  was  a  pause  after  this;  for  Alice  felt  as  if 
she  had  spoken  too  frankly  and  too  zealously,  for  her 
sex  and  youth.  Sir  Henry  was  occupied  in  melan- 
choly recollections  on  the  fate  of  his  late  sovereijun, 
while  Kerneguy  and  his  supposed  patron  felt  emivar- 
rassed,  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  that  the  real 
Charles  fell  far  short  of  his  ideal  character,  as  de- 
signed in  such  glowing  colours.  In  some  cases,  ex- 
aggerated or  unappropriate  praise  becomes  the  most 
severe  satire. 

But  such  reflections  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  long 
willingly  cherished  by  the  person,  to  whom  they 
might  have  been  of  great  advantage.  He  assumed  a 
tone  of  raillery,  whidi  is,  perhap.s,  the  readiest  mode 
of  escaping  from  the  feelings  of  self-reproof.  "  E'very 
cavalier,"  he  said,  "should  bend  his  knee  to  thank 
Mistress  Alice  Lee  for  having  made  such  a  flattering 
portrait  of  the  King  their  master,  by  laying  under 
contribution  for  his  benefit  the  virtues  of  all  his  an- 
cestors ;— only  there  was  one  point  he  would  not 
have  expected  a  female  painter  to  have  passed  over  in 
silence.  When  she  made  him,  in  right  of  his  giand- 
father  and  father,  a  muster  of  royal  and  individual 
excellences,  why  could  she  not  have  endowed  him  at 
The  same  time  with  his  mother's  personal  cliarms? — 
Why  should  not  the  son  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  fin- 
est woman  of  her  day,  add  the  recommendations  of  a 
handsome  face  and  figure  to  his  internal  qualities? — 
he  had  the  same  hereditary  tide  to  good  looks  as  to 
mental  qualifications;  and  the  picture,  with  such  an 
addition,  would  be  perfect  in  its  way— and  God  send 
it  might  be  a  resemblance  !" 

"1  understand  you.  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Alice, 
"but  I  am  no  fairy,  to  bestow,  as  those  do  in  the 
nursery  tales,  gifts  which  Providence  has  denied,  I 
am  woman  enough  to  have  made  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  I  know  the  general  report  is,  that  the 
King,  to  have  been  the  son  of  such  handsome  pa- 
rents, is  unusually  hard-favoured." 
_  "Good  God,  sister!"  said  Albert,  starting  impa- 
tiently from  his  seat. 

"Why,  you  yourself  told  tne  so,"  sakl  Alice,  sur- 
prised at  the  emotion  he  testified  ;  "  and  you  said" — 
"This  is  intolerable,"  muttered  Albert— "I  must 
out  to  speak  with  Joceline  without  delay— Louis/' 
(with  an  imploring  look  to  Kerneguy,)  "you  will 
surely  come  with  me?" 

"1  would  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Kerneguy,  smil- 
ling  maliciously;  "but  you  see  how  1  suffer  siill  frum 
lameness.— Nay,  nay,  Albert,"  he  whispered,  resist- 
ing young  Lee's  attempts  t^  prevail  on  him  to  leave 
the  room,  "  can  you  suppose  I  am  fool  enough  to  bp 
hurt  by  this  ?— on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  desire  t.'f 
profiting  by  it." 

"May  God  grant  it!"  said,  Lee  to  himself,  as  ho 
left  the  room— "it  will  be  the  first  lecture  vou  ever 
profited  byj./iiid  tlie  devil  confound  the  plots  anc 
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t  letters  who  made  me  bring  you  to  this  place !"     So 
saying,  he  carried  his  discontent  forth  iato  the  Park. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

For  tlipre,  Hiey  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent 
■H'liK  unrestrained  loose  companions: 
•■■  hile  Me,  young,  wanton,  nnti  cifeniinateboy, 
Talcos  on  the  point  oT  lion. Mir,  \o  sui)j)ort 
So  dissolute  a  cruw. —Ric/iarU  II, 

The  convRrsatiou  which  .Albert  had  in  vain  endea- 
VDurcd  to  mterrupt,  flowed  on  in  the  same  course 
sSmr  he  had  left  the  room.  It  entertaineti  Louis  Ker- 
neffuy ;  for  personal  vanity,  or  an  ovur  sensitiveness 
to  deserved  reproof,  were  not  among  the  faults  of  his 
ciiaracrer,  and  were  indeed  i.'icompatible  with  an 
understanding,  which,  combined  with  more  strength 
of  principle,  steadiness  of  exertion,  and  self-deniai, 
misht  have  placed  Charles  high  on  the  list  of  English 
monarchs.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Henry  listened 
with  natural  delight  to  the  noble  senlunenis  uttered 
.by  a  bemg  so  beloved  as  his  daughter.  His  own 
•parts  were  rather  steady  than  brilliant;  and  he  had 
that  species  of  imagination  which  is  not  easily  ex- 
cited without  the  action  of  another,  as  the  elecirical 
globe  only  scintillates  when  rubbed  against  its  cush- 
ion. He  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  when  Kerneguy 
pursued  th«  conversation,  by  observing  that  Mistress 
Alice  Lee  had  not  explained  how  the  same  good  fairy 
that  conferred  moral  quahties,  could  not  also  .remove 
corporeal  blemishes. 

"You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Alice.  "I  confer  nothing. 
I  do  but  attctnpt  to  paint  our  King  such  as  I  hope  he 
is— such  as  1  ain  sure  he  may  be,  should  he  himself 
desire  to  be  so.  The  same  general  report  which 
speaks  of  his  countenance  as  unprepossessing,  de- 
scribes his  talents  as  being  of  the  first  order.  He 
has,  therefore,  the  means  of  arriving  at  excellence, 
should  he  cidtivate  them  sedulously  and  employ 
ihem  usefully— should  he  rule  his  passions  and  be 
guided  by  his  understanding.  Every  good  man  can- 
not be  vvise ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  wise 
man,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  as  eminent  for  virtue  as  for 
talent." 

Young  Kerneguy  rose  briskly,  and  took  a  turn 
through  the  room;  and  ere  the  knight  could  make 
any  observation  on  the  singular  vivacity  in  which  be 
had  indulged,  he  threw  himself  again  into  his  chair, 
and  said,  in  rather  an  altered  tone  of  voice— "It 
seems,  then,  Mistress  Alice  Leo,  that  the  good  friends 
who  have  described  this  poor  King  to  you,  have  been 
as  unfavourable  m  their  account  of  his  morals  as  of 
his  person  ?" 

"  The  truth  must  be  better  known  to  you,  sir,  said 
Alice,  "than  it  can  be  to  me.  Some  rumours  there 
have  been  which  accuse  him  of  a  license,  which, 
whatever  allowance  tiatterers  make  for  it,  does  not, 
to  sav  the  least,  become  the  son  of  the  Martyr— I 
shallbe  happy  to  have  these  contradicted  on  good 
authority." 

•'1  am  surprised  at  your  folly,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
"  in  hinting  at  such  things,  Alice  ;  a  pack  of  scandal, 
invented  by  the  rascals  who  have  usurped  the  govern- 
ment—a  thing  devised  by  the  enemy." 

"Nay.  sir,"  said  Kerneguy,  laughing,  "we  must 
not  let'ourzeal  charge  theenemy  with  more  scandal 
than  they  actually  deserve.  Mistress  Alice  has  put 
the  question  to  me.  I  can  only  answer,  that  no  one 
can  be  more  devotedly  attached  to  the  King  than  I 
myself  that  I  am  very  partial  to  his  merits  and  blind 
to  his  defects;— and  that,  in  short,  I  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  worid  to  give  up  his  cause  where  it 
was  tenable.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confess,  that  if 
r.il  his  grandfather  of  Navarre's  morals  have  not  de- 
scended to  him,  this  poor  King  has  somehow  inhe- 
ritecl  a  siiare  of  the  specks  ihat  were  thought  to  dim 
t.he  lustre  of  that  great  Prince— that  Charles  is  a  little 
soft-hearted  or  so,  where  beauty  is  concerned.— Do 
not  blame  him  too  severely,  pretty  Mistress  Alice; 
wlicn  a  man's  hard  fate  has  driven  him  among  thorns, 
t  were  surely  hard  to  prevent  him  from  trifling  with 
the  few  roses  he  may  find  among  them  1" 

Alice,  who  probably  ih()iit,'ht  the  conversation  had 
Kone  far  enough,  rose  while  Master  Kerneguy  was 


speaking,  and  was  leaving  the  room  before  he  had 
finished,  without  apparently  hearing  the  interrogation 
with  which  he  concluded.  Her  father  approved  of 
her  departure,  not  thinking  the  turn  whicii  Kerneguy 
had  given  to  the  discourse  altogether  fit  for  her  pre- 
sence; and,  desirous  civillv  to  break  off  the  conver- 
sation, "  1  see,"  lie  said,  "  this  is  about  the  time,  when, 
as  Will  says,  the  household  afiairs  will  call  my 
daughter  lience;  1  will  therefore  challenge  you,  young 
gentleman,  to  stretch  your  limbs  in  a  httle  exercise 
witli  me,  either  at  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  poniard, 
back-sword,  spadroon,  or  your  national  weapons  of 
broadsword  and  target ;  for  all,  or  any  of  which,  I 
think  we  shall  find  implements  in  the  hall." 

It  would  be  loo  high  a  distinction,  Master  Kerne- 
guy said,  for  a  poor  page  to  be  permitted  to  try  a  pas- 
sage of  arn.s  with  a  knight  so  renowned  as  Sir  T-Jenry 
Lee,,  and  he  hoped  to  enjoy  so  great  an  honour  before 
he  left  Woodstock;  but  at  the  present  moment  hia 
lameness  continued  to  give  him  so  much  pain,  that 
he  should  shame  himself  in  the  attempt. 

Sir  Henry  then  offered  to  read  him  a  play  of  Shak- 
.speare,  and  for  tins  puipose  turned  up  King  Richard 
II.    But  hardly  had  he  commenced  with 

"  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster," 

when  the  young  gentleman  was  seized  with  such  an 
incontrollable  fit  of  the  cramp  as  could  only  be  re- 
lieved hy  immediate  exercise.  He  therefore  begged 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  saunter  abroad  for  a  httle 
while,  if  Sir  Henry  Lee  considered  he  might  venture 
without  danger. 

"I  can  answer  for  the  two  or  three  of  our  people 
that  are  still  left  about  the  place,"  said  Sir  Henry; 
"  and  I  know  my  son  has  disposed  them  so  as  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch.  If  you  hear  the  bell  toll  at 
the  Lodge,  I  advise  you  to  come  straight  home  by  the 
way  of  the  King's  oak,  which  you  see  in  yonder  glade 
towering  above  the  rest  of  the  trees.  We  will  have 
some  one  stationed  there  to  introduce  you  secretly 
into  the  house."  ■ 

The  page  listened  to  these  caiations  with  the  Impa- 
tience of  a  schoolboy,  who,  desirous  of  enjoying  his 
holiday,  hears  without  marking  the  advice  of  tutor 
or  [larent,  about  taking  care  not  to  catch  cold  and  so 
forth. 

The  absence  of  Alice  Lee  had  removed  all  which 
had  rendered  the  interior  of  the  Lodge  agreeable,  and 
the  mercurial  young  page  fled  with  precipitation  from 
the  exercise  and  amusement  which  Sir  Henry  had 
proposed.  He  girded  on  his  rapier,  and  threw  hia 
cloak,  or  rather  that  which  belonged  to  his  borrowed 
suit,  about  him,  bringing  up  the  lower  part  so  as  to 
innffle  the  face  and  show  only  the  eyes  over  it,  which 
was  a  common  way  of  wearing  theni  in  those  days, 
iioth  in  streets,  in  the  country,  and  in  public  places 
when  men  had  a  mind  to  be  private,  and  to  avoid 
interruption  from  salutations  and  greetings  in  the 
market-place.  He  hurried  across  'the  open  space 
which  divided  the  front  of  the  Lodge  from  the  wood, 
with  the  haste  of  a  bird  escaped  from  the  cage,  which, 
though  joyful  at  its  liberation,  is  at  the  same  time 
sensible' of  its  need  of  protection  and  shelter.  The 
wood  seemed  to  afford  these  to  the  human  fugitive, 
as  it  might  have  done  to  the  bird  in  queslion. 

When  under  the  shadow  of  the  branches,  and  within 
the  verge  of  the  forest,  covered  from  obsL'rv,Tn<in,  yet 
with  tlie  power  of  surveying  the  front  of  the  Ldfce, 
and  all  tlic  open  ground  before  it,  the  supposed  Lmiia 
Kerne^iiv  meditated  on  his  escape. 

"  what  an  infliction— to  fence  with  a  gouty  old 
man.  who  knows  not,  I  dare  say,  a  trick  of  the 
sword,  which  was  not  familiar  in  the  days  of  old 
Vincent  Saviolo!  or,  as  a  change  of  misery.  lo  hear 
him  read  one  of  those  wildernesses  of  scenes  which 
the  English  call  a  play,  from  prolouue  to  epilogue— 
from  Enter  the  first  to  the  final  E.veunt  cmncs—an 
unparalleled  horror — a  penance  which  would  have 
made  a  dungeon  darker,  and  added  dulness  even  to 
Woodstock!" 

Here  he  stopped  and  look>;d  around,  then  continued 
his  meditations— ".So  then,  it  was  here  thai  the  gay 
old  Norman  secluded  his  pretty  mistress— I  warrant, 
without  having  seen  her,  that  Rosamond  Clitlord  waa 
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never  hnif  po  handsome!  as  that  lovely  Alice  Lee. 
And  wiiat  a  soul  tliere  is  in  the  girl's  eye!— with  wiiat 
aipanilonmcnt  of  ail  respects,  save  that  expressiii"  the 
interest  of  tiie  inoinent,  she  ponred  forth  her  tide  of 
enlhiisinsMi !  Were  1  to  be  long  here,  in  spite  <jf  pru- 
dence, and  half-a-dozen  very  venerable  obstacles  be- 
sides, I  should  be  tempted  to  try  to  rvcoiieile  iier  to 
the  inditTerent  visage  of  this  same  hard-favonred 
Prince.— Hard-favoured  ? — it  is  a  kind  of  treason  for 
one  who  pretends  to  so  nuioh  l<jyalty,  to  say  so  of  the 
King's  feaiines,  and  in  my  mind  deserves  punish- 
ment. Ah,  pretty  Mistress  Alice  I  many  a  His  tress 
Alice  before  you  lias  made  dreadful  exclamations  on 
the  irregularities  of  mankind,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  age,  and  ended  by  being  glad  to  look  out  for  apolo- 
gies for  their  own  share  in  them.  But  then  her  fatlier — 
the  stout  old  cavalier— my  father's  old  friend— should 
Buch  a  thing  befall,  it  would  break  his  heart  !  Break  a 
pudding's  end — lie  has  more  sense.  If  I  give  his 
grandson  a  title  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England, 
what  matter  if  a  bar  sinister  is  drawn  across  thi'iii  7 
— Pshaw  !  far  from  an  abatement,  it  is  a  point  of  ad- 
dition—the  lieralds  in  their  next  visitation  will  place 
him  higher  in  the  roll  for  it.  Then,  if  he  did  wince  a 
little  at  first,  does  not  the  old  traitor  deserve  it ;— first, 
for  his  disloyal  intention  of  punching  mine  anointed 
body  black  and  blue  with  his  vile  foils— and  secondly, 
his  atrocious  complot  with  Will  Shakspeare,  a  fellow 
as  much  out  of  date  as  himself,  to  read  me  to  death, 
with  five  acts  of  a  historical  play,  or  chronicle,  '  being 
the  piteous  Life  and  .Death  of  Richard  the  Second?' 
Odcis-fish,  mv  own  life  is  piteous  enough,  as  I  think  ; 
and  inv  death  mav  match  it,  for  aiigiit  I  see  corning 
yet.  Ah,  but  then  the  brother — my  friend — my  guide — 
my  guard— So  far  as  this  little  proposed  intrigue  con- 
cerns him,  such  practising  would  be  thought  not  quite 
fair.  Biit  your  bouncing,  swaggering  revengeful  bro- 
thers exist  only  on  the  theatre.  Your  dire  revenue, 
with  which  a  brother  persecuted  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  seduced  his  sister,  or  been  sediic.ed  by  her.  as  the 
case  might  be,  as  relentlessly  as  if  he  had  trodden  on 
his  toes  without  making  an  apology,  is  entirely  out  of 
fashion,  since  Dorset  killed  the  Lord  Bruce  many  a 
ion"  year  aince.*  Pshaw  I  when  a  King  is  the  of- 
fender, the  bravest  man  sacrifices  nothing  by  pocket- 
ing a  little  wron^  which  he  cannot  personally  resent. 
And  in  France,  there  is  not  a  noble  house,  where  each 
individual  would  not  cock  his  hat  an  inch  higher,  if 
they  could  boast  of  such  a  left-handed  alliance  with 
the  Grand  Monarqiie." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  rushed  through  the 
mind  of  Charles,  at  liis  first  quitting  the  Lodge  of 
Woodstock,  and  plunging  into  the  forest  that  sur- 
rounded it.  His  proflic^ate  loj;ic,  however,  was  not  the 
result  of  his  natural  disposition,  nor  received  without 
scruple  by  his  sound  understandins;.  It  was  a  train 
of  reasoning  which  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  from  his 
too  close  intimacy  with  the  witty  and  profligate  youth 
of  quality  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded.  It  arose 
from  the  evil  communication  with  Villiers,  Wihnot, 
Sedlev,  and  others,  whose  genius  was  destined  to  cor- 
rupt that  age,  and  the  Monarch  on  whom  its  charac- 
ter afterwards  came  so  much  to  depend.  Such  men, 
bred  amidst  the  license  of  civil  war,  and  without  ex- 
periencing that  curb  which  in  oi'dinary  times  the  au- 
thority of  parents  and  relations  imposes  upon  the 
headlong  passions  of  youth,  were  practised  in  every 
species  ofvice,  and  could  recommend  it  as  well  by 
precept  as  by  example,  turning  into  pitiless  ridicule 
all  tho.«e  noblsr  feelings  which  withhold  rnen^^froni 
gratifying  lawless  passion.  The  events  of  the  King's 
life  had  also  favoured  his  reception  of  this  Epicurean 
doctrine.  He  saw  himself,  with  the  highest  claims  to 
sympathy  and  assistance,  coldly  regarded  by  the 
Courts  whi<'h  he  visited,  rather  as  a  permitted  sup- 
pliant, than  an  exiled  monarch.  He  beheld  his  own 
rights  and  claims  treated  with  scorn  and  indifference; 
and,  in  tiie  same  proportion,  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
hard-hearted  aiid  selfish  course  of  dissipation,  which 
promised  him  immediate  indulgence.  If  this  was 
obtained  at  the  e.\peiise  of  the  happiness  of  others, 

*  This  nr,flaiiclif>ly  sfory  m.iy  he  found  in  the  Guardian.  An 
nitrlffue  of  Lou!  .*;ickv'ille,  aiterwa/ds  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  Uie 
eause  of  tlie  fatal  duel. 
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should  he  of  all  men  be  scrupulous  upon  the  subject; 
since  he  treated  others  only  as  thie  world  treated 
him  ? 

But  although  the  foundations  of  this  unhappy  sys 
tern  had  been  laid,  the  Prince  was  not  at  this  early 
period  so  fully  devoted  to  it  as  he  was  found  to  have 
become,  when  a  door  was  une.xi;ectedly  opined  for 
his  restoration.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  train  of 
gay  reasoning  \yhich  we  have  above  stated,  as  if  it 
had  found  vent  in  uttered  language,  did  certainly  arise 
in  his  mind,  as  that  w  hich  would  have  been  suggested 
b/  his  favourite  counsellors  on  such  occasion.s,  ha 
recollected  that  what  might  be  passed  over  as  a  pec- 
cadillo in  France  or  the  Netherlands,  or  turned  into 
a  diverting  novel  or  pasquinade  by  the  wils  of  Ins  own 
wandering  ','ourt,  was  likely  to  have  the  aspect  of 
hnrrid  ingratitude  and  infamous  treachery  among  the 
English  gentry,  and  would  inflict  a  deep,  perhaps  an 
incurable  wound  upon  his  interest,  among  the  more 
aged  and  resiieetable  part  of  his  adherents.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him — for  his  own  interest  did  not  escape 
him,  even  in  this  mode  of  considering  the  subject — 
that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lees,  father  and  son, 
who  were  always  understood  to  beat  least  sufficiently 
punctilious  on  the  score  of  honour;  and  if  they  should 
suspect  such  an  affront  as  his  imagination  had  con- 
ceived, they  could  be  at  no  loss  to  find  means  of  the 
most  ample  revenge,  either  by  their  own  hands,  or  by 
those  of  the  ruling  faction. 

"  The  risk  of  reopening  the  fatal  window  at  White- 
hrdl,  and  renewing  the  tragedy  of  the  Man  in  the 
Mask,  were  a  worse  penalty,"  was  his  final  reflection, 
"than  the  old  stool  of  the  Scottish  penance;  and 
lovely  though  Alice  Lee  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  intrigue 
at  such  a  hazard.  So,  farewell,  pretty  maiden  !  un- 
less, as  sometimes  has  happened,  thou  hast  a  humour 
to  throw  thyself  at  thy  King's  feet,  and  then  I  am  toe 
magnanimous  to  refuse  thee  my  protection. — Yet 
when  I  uhink  of  the  pale  clay-cofd  figure  of  the  old 
nian,  as  he  lay  last  night  extended  before  me,  and 
imagine  the  fury  of  Albert  Lee  raging  with  impa- 
tience, his  hand  on  a  sword  which  only  his  loyalty 
prevents  him  from  plunging  into  his  soveregn'a 
heart, — nay,  the  picture  is  too  horrible!  Charles  must 
for  ever  change  his  name  to  Joseph,  even  if  he  were 
strongly  tempted;  which  may  fortune  in  mercy  pro 
hibit!" 

To  speak  the  truth  of  a  Prince,  more  unfortunate 
in  his  early  companions,  and  the  callousness  v,hich 
he  acquired  by  his  juvenile  adventures  and  irregular 
mode  of  life,  than  in  his  natural  disposition,  Charles 
came  the  more  readily  to  this  wise  conclusion,  be- 
cause he  was  by  no  means  subject  to  those  violent 
and  engrossing  passions,  to  gratify  which  the  world 
has  been  thought  well  lost.  His  amours,  like  many 
of  the  present  day,  were  rather  rnatters  of  habit  ana 
fashion,  than  of  passion  and  aflectiori;  and  in  com- 
paring himself  in  this  respect  to  his  grandfather 
Henry  IV.,  he  did  neither  his  ancestor  nor  himself 
perfect  justice.  He  was,  to  parody  the  words  of  a 
bard,  hirriself  actuated  by  the  stormy  passions  which 
an  intriguer  often  only  stimulates,^ 

None  of  those  who  loved  so  kindly,  , 

None  of  those  wlio  loved  so  blindly. — 

An  amour  was  with  him  a  matter  of  arnusementi 
a  regular  consequence,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  in  society.  He  was  not  at 
the  trouble  to  practise  seductive  arts,  because  he  had 
seldom  found  occasion  to  make  use  of  them ;  hia 
high  rank,  and  the  profligacy  of  part  of  tlie  female 
society  with  which  he  had  mingled,  rendering  them 
unnecessary.  Added  to  this,  he  had,  for  the  same 
reason,  seldom  been  crossed  by  the  obstinate  inter- 
ference of  relations,  or  even  of  husbatids,  who  had 
generally  seemed  not  unwilling  to  suffer  such  matters 
to  take  their  course. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  his  total  looseness  of 
principle,  and  systematic  disbelief  in  the  virtue  <if 
women  and  the  honour  of  men,  as  connected  witk 
the  character  of  their  female  relatives,  Charles  wa* 
not  a  person  to  have  studiously  introduced  disgrace 
into  a  family,  where  a  conquest  might  hav(!  been 
vio'ently  disputed,  attained  with  difficulty,  and  ao 
compaaied  with  general  distress,  not  to  mention  the 
46 
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excitation  of  all  fiercer  passions  against  the  autiior 
of  the  scandal. 

Rut  the  dringer  of  the  King's  society  consisted  in 
his  beins  much  of  an  unbeliever  in  tiie  existence  of 
such  cases  as  were  likely  to  he  imbittered  by  remorse 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  viciim.  or  rendered  peri- 
lous by  the  violent  resentment  of  her  connexions  or 
relatives.  He  had  even  already  found  such  thmafs 
treated  on  the  continent  as  matters  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence, subject,  in  all  cases  where  a  man  of  liigh 
influence  was  concerned,  to  an  easy  arrangement ; 
and  he  was  really,  generally  speaking,  sceptical  on 
the  subject  of  severe  virtue  in  either  se.x,  and  apt  to 
consider  it  as  a  veil  assumed  by  prudery  in  women, 
and  liypocrisy  in  men,  to  extort  a  higher  reward  for 
their  compliance. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  character  of  his  dispo- 
sition to  gallantry,  the  Wanderer  was  conducted,  by 
the  walklie  had  chosen,  through  several  whimsical 
turns,  until  at  last  it  brought  him  under  the  windows 
of  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  where  he  descried  Alice 
watering  and  arranging  some  flowers  placed  on  the 
Oriel  wmdow,  which  was  easily  accessible  by  day- 
light, although  at  night  he  had  found  it  a  dangerous 
attempt  to  scale  it.  But  not  Alice  only,  her  fatiier 
also  showed  himself  near  the  window,  and  beckoned 
him  up.  The  family  party  seemed  now  more  pro- 
mising than  before,  and  the  fusitive  Prince  was 
weary  of  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  his 
conscience,  and  much  disposed  to  let  matters  go  as 
chance  should  determine. 

He  climbed  ligntly  up  the  broken  ascent,  and  was 
readily  welcomed  by  the  old  knight,  who  held  activity 
in  high  honour.  Alic«  also  seemed  glad  to  see  the 
lively  and  interesting  young  man;  and  bv  her  pre- 
sence, and  the  unafTected  mirth  with  wViich  she 
enjoyed  his  siillies,  he  was  animated  to  display  those 
gualities  of  wit  and  humour,  which  nobody  possessed 
in  a  higher  degree. 

His  satire  delighted  the  old  gentleman,  who 
laiiglied  till  his  eyes  ran  over  as  he  heard  the  5'outh, 
»vho«e  claims  to  his  respect  he  little  dreamed  of, 
imusing  him  with  .successive  imitations  of  the  Scot- 
tisli  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  the  proud  and  poor 
Hidalgo  of  the  Nortlr,  of  the  fierce  and  overweening 
pride  and  Celtic  dialect  of  the  mountain  chief,  of  the 
slow  and  more  pedantic  Lowlander,  with  all  of  which 
his  residence  in  Scotland  had  made  hiin  familiar. 
Alice  also  laughed  and  applauded,  amused  herself, 
and  delighted  to  see  that  her  father  was  so;  and  the 
whole  partv  were  in  the  highest  glee,  when  Albert 
Lee  entered,  eager  to  find  Louis  Kcrneguy,  and  to 
lead  hini  away  to  a  private  colloquy  with  Doctor 
RocheclifTe,  whose  zeal,  assiduity,  and  wonderful 
possession  of  information,  had  constituted  him  their 
master-pilot  in  those  difficult  times. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
minute  particulars  of  their  conference.  The  infor- 
mation obtained  was  so  far  favourable,  that  the  enemy 
seemed  to  have  had  no  intelligence  of  the  King's 
route  towards  the  south,  and  remained  persuade  1 
that  he  had  made  his  escape  from  Bristol,  as  had 
been  reported,  and  as  had  indeed  been  proposed;  but 
the  master  of  the  vessel  prepared  for  the  King's  pas- 
sage had  taken  the  alarm,  and  sailed  without  his  royal 
freight.  His  departure,  however,  and  the  suspicion 
of  the  service  in  which  he  was  enaiaged,  served  to 
make  tlie  belief  general,  that  the  King  had  gone  off 
along  with  liini. 

But  though  this  was  cheering,  the  Doctor  had  more 
unpleisant  tidings  from  the  sea-coast,  alleging  great 
ditiiciihies  in  securing  a  vessel,  to  which  it  might  be 
fit  to  cam  mi  t  a  charge  so  precious;  and,  above  all, 
rerjuosting  his  Majesty  mignt  on  no  account  venture 
to  approach  the  shore,  until  he  should  receive  advice 
that  all  thn  previous  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pletely settled. 

!Vo  one  was  able  to  suggest  a  safer  place  of  resi- 
denc  than  that  which  he  at  present  occupied.  Colo- 
nel Kvi-rard  was  deemed  certainly  not  personally 
U'lfriendly  to  the  King;  and  Cromwell,  as  was  sup- 
posed, riposed  in  Rverard  an  unbounded  confidence. 
The  interior  presented  numberless  hiding-places, 
end  secret  modes  of  exit,  known  to  no  one  but  the 


ancient  residents  of  the  Lodge — nay,  far  better  to 
Rochecliffe  than  to  any  of  them  ;  as,  when  Rectoi 
at  the  neighbouring  town,  his  prying  disposition  as 
an  antiquary  had  induced  him  to  make  very  many 
researches  among  the  old  ruins — the  results  of  which 
he  was  believed,  In  some  instances,  to  have  kept  to 
himself. 

To  balance  these  conveniences,  it  was  no  douht 
true  that  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  still 
at  no  great  distance,  and  would  be  ready  to  resume 
their  authority  upon  the  first  opportunity.  But  no  one 
supposed  such  an  opportunity  was  likely  to  occur; 
and  all  believed,  as  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  the 
army  grew  more  and  more  predominant,  that  the  dis- 
appointed Commissioners  would  attempt  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  his  pleasure,  but  wait  with  patience 
an  indemnification  in  some  other  quarter  for  their 
vacated  commissions.  Report,  through  the  voice  of 
Master  Joseph  Tomkins,  stated,  that  they  had  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  place,  to  retire  to  Oxford,  and  were 
making  preparations  accordingly.  This  promised  still 
farther  to  insure  the  security  of  Woodstock.  It  was 
therefore  settled,  that  the  King,  under  the  character 
of  Louis  Kerneguy,  should  remain  an  inmate  of  the 
Lodge,  until  a  vessel  should  be  procured  for  his  escape. 
at  the  port  which  might  be  esteemed  the  safest  ana 
most  convenient. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  dffidliest  snakes  are  tliose  which,  twin<?d  'mongst  flowers, 
Blend  their  briglit  colouring  with  the  varied  blo.'soins, 
Tlieir  fierce  eyes  plittering  liJie  llie  spanpled  dewdrop; 
In  all  so  like  what  nature  lias  most  harnile,-:s, 
Tliat  sportive  innocence,  which  drcadii  no  danger, 
Is  poison'd  unawares.— OW  P/ay. 

Ch.arles  (we  rnust  now  give  him  his  owm  name) 
was  easily  reconciled  to  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered his  residence  at  AVoodstock  advisable.  No 
doubt  he  would  much  rather  have  secured  liis  safety 
by  making  an  immediate  escape  out  of  England; 
but  he  had  been  condemned  already  to  many  uncom- 
fortable lurking-places,  and  more  disagi;eeablc  dis- 
guises, as  well  as  to  long  and  difficult  jourrieys,  during 
which,  between  prasmatical  officers  of  justice  belong- 
ing to  the  prevailing  parly,  and  parties  of  soldiers 
whose  officers  usually  took  on  them  to  act  on  their 
own  warrant,  risk  of  discovery  had  more  tlian  onco 
become  very  imminent.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  of 
comparative  repose,  and  of  comparative  safety. 

Then  it  must  be  considered,  that  Charles  had  been 
entirely  reconciled  to  the  society  of  Woodstock  since 
he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  it.  He  had 
seen,  that,  to  interest  the  beautiful  Alice,  and  procure 
a  great  deal  of  her  company,  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary than  to  submit  to  the  humours,  and  cultivate  the 
intimacy,  of  the  old  cavalier  her  father.  A  few 
bouts  at  fencing,  in  vv'hich  Charles  took  care  not  to 
put  out  his  more  perfect  skill,  and  full  youthful 
strength  and  activity-^the  endurance  of  a  few  scenes 
from  Shakspeare,  w;hich  the  knight  read  v.ith  more 
zeal  than  taste — a  little  skill  in  music,  in  which  the 
old  man  had  been  a  proficient — the  deference  paid  to 
a  few  old-fashioned  opinions,  at  which  Charles  laugh- 
ed in  his  sleeve — were  all-sufficient  to  gain  for  the 
disguised  Prince  an  interest  in  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  to 
conciliate  in  an  equal  degree  the  good  will  of  his 
lovely  daughter. 

Never  were  ihere  two  young  persons  who  could  be 
said  to  commence  this  species  of  intimacy  vyith  such 
unequal  advantages.  Charles  was  a  libertine,  who, 
if  he  did  not  in  cold  blood  resolve  upon  prosecuting 
his  passion  for  Alice  to  a  dishonourable  conclusion, 
was  at  every  moment  liable  to  be  provoked  to  at- 
tempt the  strength  of  a  virtue,  in  which  he  was  no 
believer.  Then  Alice,  on  her  part,  hardly  knew  even 
what  was  implied  bv  the  word  libertine  or  seducer. 
Her  mother  had  died  early  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  she  had  been  bred  up  chiefly  \yith 
her  brother  arid  cousin  ;  so  that  she  had  an  unfearing 
and  unsuspicious  frankness  of  manner,  upon  which 
Charles  was  not  unwilling  or  unlikely  lo  p-jt  a  con- 
struction favourable  to  his  own  views.  Even  Alice  ■ 
love  for  her  cousin— the  first  sensation  which  awakens 
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the  most  innoceni  and  simple  mind  to  feelings  of 
sliyness  and  restraint  towards  the  male  sex  \n  general 
—had  failed  to  excite  such  sri  alarm  in  her  bosom. 
They  were  nearly  related;  and  Everard,  though 
young,  was  several  years  her  elder,  and  had,  from  her 
infancy,  been  an  object  of  her  respect  as  well  as  of 
herafi'ection.  When  this  early  and  childish  intimacy 
ripened  iuto  youthful  love,  confessed  and  retumed, 
still  It  dihlrcd  m  some  shades  from  the  passion  exist- 
ing between  lovers  originally  strangers  to  each  other, 
imtil  their  aHi^ctions  have  been  united  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  courtship.  Their  love  was  fonder,  more 
familiar,  more  perfectly  confidential;  purer  too,  per- 
haps, and  more  free  from  starts  of  pa.ssionate  violence, 
or  apprehensive  jealousy. 

.  The  possibility  that  any  one  could  have  attempted 
to  rival  Everard  in  her  affection,  was  a  circunistance 
which  never  occurred  to  Alice;  and  that  this  singu- 
lar Scottish  lad,  whom  she  laughed  with  on  account 
of  his  humour,  and  laughed  at  for  his  peculiarities, 
should  be  an  object  of  danger  or  of  caution,  never 
once  entered  her  imagination.  The  sort  of  intimacy 
to  which  she  admitted  Kerneguy  was  the  same  to 
which  she  would  have  received  a  companion  of  her 
own  sex,  whose  manners  she  did  not  always  approve, 
but  whose  society  she  found  always  amusing. 

It  was  natural  that  the  freedom  of  Alice  Lee's  con- 
duct, which  arose  from  the  most  perfect  indifference, 
should  pass  for  something  approaching  to  encourage- 
ment in  the  royal  gallant's  apprehension,  and  tJiat 
any  resolutions  he  had  formed  against  being  tempted 
to  violate  the  hospital'ty  of  Woodstock,  should  begin 
to  totter,  as  opportunities  for  doing  so  became  more 
frequent. 

Tliese  opportunities  were  favoured  by  Albert's  de- 
parture from  Woodstock  the  very  day  after  his  arri- 
val. It  had  been  agreed  in  full  council  with  Charles 
and  Rochechfle,  that  he  should  go  to  visit  his  uncle 
Everard  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and,  by  show^ing 
himself  there,  obviate  any  cause  of  suspicion  which 
might  arise  from  his  residence  at  Woodstock,  and 
remove  any  pretext  for  disturbing  his  father's  femily 
on  account  ol  their  harbouring  one  who  had  been 
so  lately  in  aims.  He  had  also  undertaken,  at  his 
own  great  personal  risk,  to  visit  different  points  on 
the  sea-const,  and  ascertain  the  security  of  different 
places  for  providing  shipping  for  the  King.'s  leaving 
England. 

These  circumstances  were  alike  calculated  to  pro- 
cure the  King's  safety,  and  facilitate  his  escape.  But 
AHce  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  presence  of  her 
brother,  who  would  have  been  her  most  watchful 
guardian,  but  who  had  set  down  the  Kind's  light  talk 
upon  a  former  occasion  to  the  gayety  of  his  humour, 
and  would  have  thought  ho  had  done  his  sovereign 
great  injustice,  had  he  seriously  suspected  him  of  such 
a  breach  of  hospitality  as  a  dish.onourable  pursuit  of 
Alice  would  have  implied. 

There  were,  however,  two  of  the  household  at 
Woodstock,  who- appeared  not  so  entirely  reconciled 
with  Louis  Kerneguy  or  his  purposes.  The  one  was 
Bevis,  who  seemed,  from  their  first  unfriendly  ren- 
contre, to  have  kept  up  a  pique  againSt  their  new 
gnes't,  which  no  advances  on  the  part  of  Charles  were 
able  to  soften.  If  the  page  \vas  by  chance  left  alone 
with  his  young  mistress,  Bevis  choose  always  to  be 
of  the  party;  came  close  by  Alice's  chaii-,  and  growl- 
ed audibly  when  the  gallant  drew  near  her.  "  It  is  a 
pity,"  said  the  disguised  Prince,  "  that  your  Bevis  is' 
not  a  bull-dog,  that  we  might  dub  him  a  roundhead  at 
once — He  is  too  handsome,  too  noble,  too  aristocratic, 
to  nourish  those  inhospitable  prejudices  against  a 
poor  houseless  cavalier.  1  am  convinced  the  spirit 
of  Pym  or  Hampden  has  transmigrated  into  the  rogue, 
and  continues  to  demonstrate  his  hatred  against  roy- 
alty and  nil  its  adherents." 

Alice  would  then  reply,  that  Bevis  was  loyal  in 
word  and  deed,  and  only  partook  her  father's  preju- 
dices against  the  Scots,  which,  she  could  not  but  ac- 
Knowledge,  were  tolerably  strong. 

"Nay,  then,"  said  the  supposed  Louis, '"I  must 
find  some  cnher  reason,  for  I  cannot  allow  Sir  Bevis's 
resentment  to  rest  upon  national  antipathy.  So  we 
W'il  .s'inpose  that  some  gallant  cavalier,  who  wended 


to  tlie  wars  and  never  returned,  ht  a  adopted  this 
shape  to  look  back  upon  the  haunts  he  icft  so  lui wil- 
lingly, and  is  jealous  at  seeing  even  poor  Louis  Ker» 
neguy  drawing  near  to  thelady  of  his  lost  aiit?ctioiis." 
— He  approached  her  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  Bevis 
gave  one  of  his  deep  growls. 

"In  that  case  they  had  best  keep  your  distance," 
said  Alice,  laughing,  "for  the  bite  of  a  dog,  possessed 
by  the  ghost  of  a  jealous  lover,  cannot  be  very  safe." 
And  the  King  carried  on  the  dialogue  in  the  same 
strain,  which,  while  it  led  Alice  to  apprehend  nothing 
more  serious  than  the  apish  gallantry  of  a  fantastic 
boy,  certainly  induced  the  supposed  Louis  Kerneguy 
to  think  that  he  had  made  one  of  those  conquests 
which  often  and  easily  fall  to  the  share  of  sovereigns. 
Notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of  liis  apprehension, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  aware  that  the  Royal  Road  tc 
female  favour  is  only  open  to  monarchs  when  they 
travel  in  grand  costume,  and  that  vyhen  they  woo  in 
cognifo,  their  path  of  courtship  is  hable  to  the  sarr 
wiiidings  and  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  course  o. 
private  individuals. 

There  was,  besides  Bevis,  another  member  of  the 
family,  who  kept  a  look-out  upon  Louis  Kerneguy, 
and  with  no  friendly  eye.  Phcebe  Mayflower,  though 
her  experience  extended  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
village,  yet  knew  the  world  much  better  than  her 
mistress,  and  besides  she  was  five  years  older.  Mora 
knowing,  she  was  fnor-e  suspicious.  She  thought 
that  od^-looking  Scotch  boy  made  more  up  to  ner 
voung  mistress  than  was  proper  for  his  condition  of 
life ;  and,  moreover,  that  Alice  gave  him  a  little  more 
encouragement  than  Parthenia  would  have  ati'orded 
to  any  such  Jack-a-dandy,  in  the  absence  of  Argalus 
— for  the  volume  treating  of  the  loves  of  these  cele- 
brated Arcadians  was  then  the  favourite  study  ol 
swains  and  damsels  throughout  merry  England.  En- 
tertaining such  suspicions,  PhcBbe  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  conduct  herself  on  the  occasion,  and  yet  resolved 
she  would  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  the  cour.se 
of  Coloiiel  Everard'struelove  being  obstructed,  with- 
out attempting  a  remedy.  She  had  a  peculiar  favour 
forMarkham  herself;  and,  morex)ver,  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  her  phrase,  as  handsome  and  personable  a 
young  man  as  was  in  Oxfordshire;  and  this  .Scottish 
scarecrow  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  him  than 
chalk  was  to  cheese.  And  yet  she  allowed  that  Mas- 
ter Girnigy  had  a  wonderfully  well-oiled  tongue,  and 
that  such  gallants  were  not  to  be  dfspised.  What 
was  to  be  done? — she  had  no  facts  to  ofi'er,  only 
vague  suspicion;  and  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her  mis~ 
tress,  whose  kindness^  gix-at  as  it  was,  did  not,  never- 
theless, encourage  familiarity. 

She  sounded  Joceline;  but  he  was,  she  knew  nol 
vfhy,  so  deeply  interested  about  this  unlucky  lad,  and 
held  his  importance  so  high,  that  sne  could  make  no 
impression  on  him.  To  speak  to  the  old  knight, 
would  have  been  to  raise  a  general  tempest.  The 
worthy  chaplain,  who  was  at  Woodstock,  grand  re- 
feree on  all  disputed  matters,  would  have  been  the 
damsel's  most 'natural  resource,  for  he  w;as  peaceful 
as  well  as  moral  by  profession, -and  politic  by  prac- 
tice. But  it  happened  he  had  given  Phoebe  uninten- 
tional offence  by  speaking  of  her  under  the  cla.^sical 
epithet  of  Pustlca  Fidele,  the  which  epithet,  as  she 
understood  it  not,  she  held  herself  bound  to  resent  aa 
conturhelipus,  and  declaring  she  was  not  fonder  of  a 
fddh  than  other  folk,  had  ever  since  shunned  all  in- 
tercourse with  Doctor  Rochecliffe  which  she  could 
easily  avoid. 

Jlaster  Tomkins  was  always  coming  and  going 
about  the  house  under  various  pretexts  ;  but  he  was  a 
roundhead,  and  she  was  too  true  19  the  cavaliers  to 
introduce  any  of  the  enemy  as  parties  to  their  inter- 
nal discords ;— besides,  he  had  talked  to  Phcebe  her- 
self in  a  manner  which  induced  her  to  decline  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  familiarity  with  him.  Last'/, 
Cavaliero  Wildrake  might  have  been  consulted  ;  but 
Phcebe  had  her  own  reasons  for  saying,  as  she  dia 
with  some  emphasis,  that  Cavaliero  W'iidrake  wa* 
an  impudent  London  rake.  At  length  she  resolye.i 
to  communicate  her  suspicions  to  the  party  having 
most  interest  in  verifying  or  confuting  them. 

"  I'll  let  Master  Markham  Everard  know  that  thcr« 
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.8  a  wasp  buzzing  about  his  honeycomb,"  said  Phoebe  ; 
"and,  moreover^  that  I  know  that  this  youn"  Scotch 
Scapegrace  shifted  himself  out  of  a  woman  s  into  a 
man's  dress  at  Goody  Green's,  and  gave  Goody 
Green's  Dolly  a  gold-piece  to  say  nothing  about  it; — 
and  no  more  she  did  to  any  one  but  me,  and  she 
knows  best  herself  whether  she  gave  change  for  the 
gold  or  not— but  Master  Louis  is  a  saucy  jackanapes, 
ant!  like  enough  to  ask  it." 

Three  or  four  days  elapsed  while  matters  continued 
in  this  condition — the  disguised  Prince  sometimes 
thinking  on  the  intrigue  which' Fortune  seemed  to 
have  thrown  in  his  way  for  his  amusement,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  to 
increase  his  intimacy  with  Alice  Lee;  but  much 
oftener  harassing  Doctor  Rocheclifte  with  questions 
about  the  possibility  of  escape,  which  the  good  man 
finding  himself  unable  to  answer,  secured  his  leisure 
against  royal  importunity,  by  retreating  into  the  va- 
rious unexplored  recesses  o(  the  Lodge,  known  per- 
haps only  to  himsell,  who  had  been  for  nearly  a  score 
of  years  employed  in  writing  the  Wonders  of  Wood- 
stock. 

It  chanced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  some  trifling  cir- 
cumstance had  called  the  kiught  abroad;  and  he  had 
left  the  youn"  Scotsman,  now  familiar  in  (he  family, 
along  with  Alice,  in  the  parlour  of  Victor  Lee.  Thus 
eituated,  he  thought  the  time  not  unpiopitious  for  en- 
tering upon  a  strain  of  gallantry,  of  a  kind  which 
migh'  be  called  experimental,  such  as  is  practised  by 
the  Croats  in  skirmishing,  when  they  keep  bridle  in 
hand,  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  canter  oti'  with- 
out comin,"  to  close  quarters,  as  circiunstances  may 
recommend.  After  using  for  nearly  ten  minutes  a  sort 
of  metaphysical  jargon,  which  might,  according  to 
Alice's  pleasure,  have  been  interpreted  either  into  gal- 
lantry, or  the  language  of  serious  pretension,  and 
when  lie  suppo.sed  lier  engaged  in  fathoming  his  mean- 
ing, he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  by  a  single  and 
brief  question,  that  he  had  been  totally  unattended  to, 
and  tliat  Alice  was  thinking  on  any  thing  at  the  mo- 
ment rather  than  the  sense  of  what  he  had  been  say- 
ing. She  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  what  it  was 
o'clock,  and  this  with  an  air  of  real  curiosity  concern- 
ing the  lapse  of  time,  which  put  coquetry  wholly  out 
of  the  question. 

"  I  will  go  look  at  the  sun-dial.  Mistress  Alice," 
said  the  gallant,  rising  and  colouring,  through  a 
sense  of  the  contempt  with  which  he  thought  himself 
treated. 

"  Von  will  do  me  a  pleasure.  Master  Kerneguy," 
said  Alice,  without  the  least  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dignaiionshe  had  excited. 

Master  Louis  Kerneguy  left  the  room  accordingly, 
not,  however,  to  procure  tne  information  required,  but 
to  vent  his  anger  and  mortiticalion,  and  to  swear, 
with  more  serious  purpose  than  he  had  dared  to  do 
before,  that  Alice  should  rue  her  insolence.  Good- 
natured  as  he  was,  he  was  still  a  prince,  unaccus- 
tomed to  cjntradiction,  far  less  to  contempt,  and  his 
self-pride  felt,  for  the  moment,  wounded  to  the 
quick.  With  a  hastyiStep  he  plunged  into  tlie  Chase, 
only  remembering  his  own  safety  so  far  as  to  choose 
the  deeper  and  sequestered  avenues,  where,  walking 
on  with  tlie  speedy  and  active  step,  which  his  reco- 
very from  fatigue  now  permitted  hiin  to  exercise 
according  to  his  wont,  he  solaced  his  angry  purposes, 
oy  devising  schemes  of  revenge  on  the  insolent  coun- 
try coquette,  from  which  no  consideration  of  hospita- 
lity was  in  future  to  have  weight  enough  to  save  her. 

The  irritated  gallant  passed 

"The  dial-stone,  a^ed  and  green," 

without  deigning  to  ask  it  a  single  question;  nor 
rould  it  li:ive  satisfied  his  curiosity  if  he  had,  for  no 
sun  huppeiitd  to  shine  at  the  moment.  He  then 
hastened  forward,  mutiiing  himself  in  his  cloak,  and 
assuming  a  stooping  and  slouching  gait,  which  dimi- 
nished his  apparent  height.  He  was  soon  involved 
in  the  deep  and  dim  alleys  of  ine  wood,  into  which 
ne.  had  insensibi-/  plunged  h'mself,  and  w;as  trayersiiig 
It  at  a  great  rate,  without  naving  any  distinct  idea  in 
what  direction  ne  wa?  going,  when  suddenly  his 
Ci'iast  wa.'  arrested,  first  by  a  loud  halloo,  and  then  by 


a  summons  to  stand,  accompanied  hv  what  seemed 
still  more  startling  and  extraordinary,  the  touch  of  a 
cane  upon  his  shouldej-,  imposed  in  a  good-humoured 
but  somewhat  imperious  manner. 

There  were  few  symptoms  of  recognition  which 
would  have  been  welcome  at  this  moment ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  person  who  had  thus  arrested  his 
course,  was  least  of  all  that  he  could  have  anticipated 
as  timely  or  agreeable.  When  he  turned,  on  receiv- 
ing the  signal,  he  beheld  himself  close  to  a  young 
nian,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  well  made  in  joint  and 
limb,  but  the  gravity  of  whose  apparel,  although 
handsome  and  gentlemanlike,  and  a  sort  of  precision 
in  his. habit,  from  the  cleanness  and  stitliiess  of  hia 
band  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  Spanish-leather 
shoes,  bespoke  a  love  of  order  which  was  foreign  to 
impoverished  and  vanquished  cavaliers,  and  proper  to 
the  habits  of  those  of  the  victorious  party,  who  could 
afford  to  dress  themselves  handsomely;  and  whose 
rule — that  is,  such  as  regarded  the  higher  and  more 
respectable  classes — enjoined  decency  and  sobriety  of 
garb  and  deportmen  t.  There  was  yet  another  weight . 
against  the  Prince  in  the  scale,  and  one  still  more 
characteristic  of  the  inequality  in  the  coniparisoD, 
under  which  he  seemed  to  labour.  There  wasstrength 
in  the  muscular  form  of  the  stranger  who  had  brought 
him  t9  this  involuntary  parley,  authority  and  deter- 
mination in  his  brow,  a  long  rapier  on  the  left,  and  a 
poniard  or  dagger  on  the  right  side  of  his  belt,  and  a 
pair  of  pistols  stuck  into  it,  which  would  have  been 
suificlent  to  give  the  unknown  the  advantage,  (Louis 
Kerneguy  having  no  weapon  but  his  sword,)  even  had 
his  personal  strength  approached  nearer  than  it  did 
to  that  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  thus  suddenly 
stopped. 

Bitterly  regretting  the  thoughtless  fit  of  passion 
that  brought  him  into  his  present  situation,  but  espe- 
cially the  want  of  the  pistols  he  had  left  behind,  and 
which  do  so  much  to  place  bodily  strength  and  weak- 
ness upon  an  equal  fooling,  Charles  yet  availed  him- 
self of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  in  which 
few  of  his  unfortunate  family  had  for  centuries  been 
deficient.  He  stood  firm  and  without  motion,  his 
cloak  still  wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  to 
give  time  for  explanation,  in  case  he  was  mig'.aien 
for  some  other  person. 

This  coolness  produced  its  effect;    for  the  othei 
party  said,  with  doubt  and  surprise  on  his  part,  "  Jo-  ■ 
Celine  Jolifle,  is  it  hot  ?— If  I  know  not  Joceline  Jo- 
lifle,  I  should  at  least  know  my  own  cloak." 

"I  am  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  as  you  niay  sec,  sir," 
said  Kerniguy,  calmly,  drawing  himself  erect  to 
show  the  difference  of  size,  and  dropping  the  cloak 
from  his  face  and  person. 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  stranger,  in  surprise ;  "  then, 
Sir  Unknown,  I  haye  to  express  my  regret  at  having 
used  my  cane  in  intimating  that  I  wished  you  to  stop. 
From  that  dress,  which  I  certainly  recognise  for  my 
own,  I  concluded  you  must  be  Joceline  in  whose  cus- 
tody I  had  left  my  habit  at  the  Lodge." 

"If  it  had  been  Joceline,  sir,"  replied  the  supposed 
Kerneguy,  with  perfect  composure,  "  methinks  vou 
should  not  have  struck  so  hard." 

The  other  party  was  obviously  confused  by  \he 
steady  calmness  with  which  he  was  encounteicd. 
The  .sense  of  politeness  dictated,  in  the  first  place,  an 
apology  for  a  mistake,  when  he  thought  tie  had  been 
tolerably  certain  of  the  person.  Master  Kerneguy 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  be  punctilious ;  he  bowed 
gravely,  as  indicating  his  acceptance  of  the  excu.se 
offered,  then  turned,  and  walked,  as  he  conceived, 
towards  the  Lodge;  though  he  had  trayer.wd  the 
woods  which  were  cut  with  various  alleys  in  different 
directions,  too  hastily  to  be  certain  of  the  real  course 
which  h'j  wished  to  pursue. 

He  was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  this  did  not 
get  him  rid  of  the  companion  wiiom  he  had  thus  in- 
voluntarily acquired.  Walked  he  slow,  walked  he 
fast,  iiis  friend  in  the  genteel  but  puritanic  habit,  strong 
in  person,  and  well  armed,  as  we  have  described  him, 
seem(;d  determined  to  keep  him  company,  and,  with- 
out attempting  to  join,  or  enter  into  conversation, 
iievei  suffered  him  to  outstrip  his  surveillance  for  more 
than  two  or  three  yards.    The  Wanderer  mended  his 
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pace  ;  but  nltliough  he  was  then,  in  his  youth,  asafler- 
wants  in  his  riper  age,  one  of  ihe  best  walkers  in 
Britain,  the  stranger,  without  advaneiniihis  pace  to  a 
run,  kept  fully  equal  to  hiin,  aivl  his  persecution  be- 
came so  close  and  constant,  and  inevitable,  that  tlie 
pride  a:id  f.ar  of  Charles  were  both  alarnicd,  and  he 
bec^an  to  tlunk  that,  wliatever  the  danger  might  be  of 
a  siuijlc-lianded  rencontre,  he  would  nevertheless 
have  a  hef.er  bargain  of  this  tall  satellite  if  they 
ecttled  the  debate  betwixt  them  in  llie  forest,  than 
if  tluy  drew  near  any  place  of  habitation,  where 
the  man  in  aiuhority  was  likely  to  find  friends  and 
concurrence. 

13etwi.\t  anxiety,  therefore,  ve.xation,  and  anger, 
Cliarles  faced  suddenly  round  on  his  pursuer,  as  they 
reached  a  small  narrow  glade,  which  led  to  the  little 
meadow  over  which  presided  the  King's  Oak,  the  rag- 
ged and  scathed  branches  and  gigantic  trunk  of  which 
formed  a  vista  to  the  httle  wild  avenue. 

"Sir,"  said  he  to  his  pursuer,  "you  have  already 
been  guilty  of  one  piece  of  impertinence  towards  nie. 
Vou  have  apologized ;  and  knowing  no  reasori  why 
you  should  distinguish  me  as  an  object  of  incivility,  I 
liave  accepted  your  excuse  without  scruple.  Is  there 
any  thing  remains  to  be  settled  betwixt  us,  which 
causes  you  to  follow  me  in  this  manner  ?  If  so,  I 
shall  be  ghid  to  make  it  a  subject  of  explanation  or 
satisfaction,  as  the  case  may  admit  of.  Ithinkyoucan 
owe  me  no  malice;  for  I  ne\er  saw  you  before  to  my 
knowledge.  If  yoii  can  give  any  good  reason  for 
asking  It,  I  am  willing  to  render  you  personal  satis- 
faction. If  your  purpose  is  merely  impertinent  cu- 
riosity, I  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  sutler  myself  to 
be  dogged  in  my  private  walks  by  any  one." 

"  VVhen  I  recognise  my  own  cloak  on  another  man's 
shoulders,"  replied  the  stranger,  dryly,  "meihinksl 
have  a  natural  right  to  follow,  and  see  what  becomes 
of  it;  for  know,  sir,  though  I  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  the  wearer,  yet  I  ain  confident  I  had  as  good  a 
right  to  stretch  my  cane  across  the  cloak  you  are 
inuttled  in,  as  ever  had  any  one  to  brush  his  own  gar- 
ments. If,  therefore,  we  are  to  befriends,  I  must  ask, 
for  instance,  hrtw  you  came  bv  that  cloak,  and  where 
you  are  going  with  it'?  I  shall  otherwise  make  hold 
to  stop  you,  as  one  who  has  sutricient  commission  to 
do  so." 

Oh,  unhappy  cloak,  thought  the  Wanderer,  ay,  and 
thrice  unhappy  the  idle  fancy  that  sent  me  here  with 
it  wrapped  around  iny  nose,  to  pick  quarrels  and  at- 
tract obsevvnti(jn,  when  quiet  and  secrecy  were  pecu- 
liarlv  essential  to  my  safety  ! 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  guess,  sir,"  continued  the 
Btranger,  who  was  no  other  tlian  Markham  Rverard, 
"I  wdl  convince  you,  that  you  are  better  known  than 
you  think  for." 

Now,  Heaven  forbid  !  prayed  the  party  addressed, 
in  silence,  but  with  as  much  devotion  as  ever  he  ap- 
plied to  a  prayer  in  his  life.  Yet  even  in  this  niDinent 
of  extreme  urgency,  his  courage  and  composure  did 
not  fad ;  and  he  recollected  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance not  to  seem  startled,  and  to  answer  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  lead  the  dangerous  companion  with  whom 
he  had  met,  to  confess  the  extent  of  his  actual 
knowledge  or  suspicions  concerning  tiim. 

"  If  you  know  ine,  sir,"  he  said,  ''  and  are  a  gentle- 
man, as  yiMir  appearance  promises,  you  cannot  be  at 
a  loss  to  discover  to  what  accident  you  must  attri- 
bute my  wearing  these  clothes,  which  you  say  are 
yours." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Kverard,  his  wrath  in  no 
sort  turned  away  by  the  mildness  of  the  stranger's 
answer,  "  we  have  learned  our  Ovid's  i\Ietamorphoses, 
and  we  know  for  what  purposes  young  men  of  quality 
travel  in  disguise — \ye  know  that  even  female  attire  is 
resorted  to  on  certain  occasions— We  have  heard  of 
Vertumniis  and  Pomona." 

The  Monarch,  as  he  weighed  these  words,  again 
uttered  a  devout  prayer,  that  this  ill-looking  affaii 
alight  have  no  deeper  loot  than  the  jealousy  of  some 
admirer  of  Alice  Lee,  promising  to  himself^  that,  de- 
votee as  he  was  to  the  fair  sex,  he  would  make  no 
scruple  of  renouncing  the  fairest  of  Eve's  daughters 
'A  order  to  get  out  of  the  present  dilemma. 

"S'r,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  be  a  gentleman.    I 


have  no  objection  to  tell  you  as  such,  that  I  als't  &ni 
of  that  class." 

"Or  somewhat  higher,  perhaps'?"  said  Kverard. 

"A  genik>maii,"  replied  Charles,  "is  a  term  which 
comprehends  all  ranks  entitled  to  armorial  bearings— 
A  duke,  a  lord,  a  prince,  is  no  more  than  a  gentlemanj 
and  if  in  misfortune,  as  I  am,  he  may  be  glad  if  that 
general  term  of  courtesy  is  allowed  him." 

"  Sir,"  rephed  Everard,  "  I  .'lave  no  purpose  to  en- 
trap you  to  any  acknowledgment  fatal  to  your  own 
safety.  Nor  do  1  hold  it  my  business  to  be  active  in 
the  arre=t  of  private  individuals,  whose  perverted 
sense  of  national  duty  may  have  led  them  into  errors, 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  punished  by  candid  men.  But 
if  those  who  have  brought  civil  war  and  disturbance 
into  their  native  country,  proceed  to  carry  dir.honour 
and  disgrace  into  the  bosom  of  families— if  they  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  their  private  debaucheries  to  the 
injury  of  the  hospitable  roo/s  which  alibrd  them  re- 
fuge from  the  consequences  of  their  public  crime.?, 
I  do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  we  shall  bear  it  with 
patience?" 

"If  it  is  yourputpose  to  quarrel  with  me,"  said  the 
Prince,  "speak  it  out  at  once  like  a  gentleman.  You 
have  the  advantage,  no  doubt,  of  arms,  hut  it  is  not 
that  odds  which  will  induce  me  to  tly  from  a  single 
man.  If,  <)n  the  other  hand,  you  are  disposed  to  hear 
reason,  I  tell  you  in  calm  words,  that  I  neither  sus- 
pect the  offence  to  which  you  allude,  nor  comprehend 
why  you  give  me  the  title  of  my  lord. 

"  You  deny,  then,  being  the  Lord  Wilmot  1"  said 
Everard. 

"I  may  do  so  most  safely,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Perhaps  you  rather  style  yourself  Ear!  of  Roches- 
ter? We  heard  that  the  issuing  of  some  such  patetjt 
f)y  the  King  of  Scots  was  a  step  which  your  ambition 
proposed." 

"Neither  lord  nor  earl  am  I,  as  sure  as  I  have  a 
Christian  soul  to  be  saved.    My  name  is" 

"Do  not  degrade  yourself  by  unnecessary  false- 
hood, my  lord;  and  that  to  a  single  man,  wno,  I  pro 
mise  you,  will  not  invoke  public  justice  to  assist  his 
osvn  good  sword,  should  he  see  cause  to  use  it.  Can 
vou  look  at  that  ring,  and  deny  that  you  are  Lord 
Wilmot?" 

He  handed  to  the  disguised  Prince  a  ring  which  he 
took  from  his  purse,  anti  hisonponent  instantly  knew 
it  for  the  same  he  had  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher 
at  the  fountain,  obeying  only,  though  imprudently, 
the  gallantry  of  the  moment,  in  giving  a  pretty  gem 
to  a  handsome  girl,  whom  he  had  accidentally  fright- 
ened." 

"  I  know  the  ring,"  he  said  ;  "  it  has  been  in  n.y 
possession.  How  it  should  prove  me  to  be  Lord  Wil- 
mot, I  cannot  conceive ;  and  beg  to  say,  it  bears  falstj 
witness  against  me." 

"  You  shall  see  the  evidence,"  answered  Everard  ■, 
and  resuming  the  ring,  he  pressed  a  spring  ingeniously 
contrived  in  the  collet  of  the  setting,  on  which  the 
stone  flew  back,  and  showed  within  it  the  cipher  of 
Lord  Wilmot  beautifully  engraved  in  miniature,  with 
a  coronet. — "  What  say  you  now,  sir?" 

"That  probi.l)ilities  are  no  proofs,"  said  the  Prince; 
"there  is  nothing  here  save  what  can  be  easily  ac- 
counted for.  I  am  the  son  of  a  Scottish  nobleman, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  aiul  made  prisoner  at 
Worcester  tight.  When  he  took  leave,  and  bid  me 
fly,  he  gave  me  the  few  valuables  he  possessed,  and 
that  among  others.  I  have  heard  hnn  talk  of  having 
changed  rings  with  Lord  Wilmot,  on  some  occasion 
in  Scotland,  but  I  never  knew  the  trick  of  the  gem 
which  you  have  shown  me." 

In  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  Charles  spoke 
very  truly ;  nor  would  he  have  parted  with  it  in  the 
way  he  did,  had  he  suspected  it  would  be  easily  re- 
cognised. He  proceeded  after  a  minute's  pause:— 
"Once  more,  sir,— I  have  told  you  much  that  con- 
cerns my  safety — if  you  are  generous,  you  will  let  ino. 
pas.s,  and  I  may  do  you  on  some  future  day  as  good 
service.  If  you  mean  to  arrest  me,  you  must  do  so 
here,  and  at  your  own  peril,  for  I  will  neither  walk 
farther  your  way,  nor  permit  you  to  dog  me  on  mine. 
If  you  let  me  pass,  I  will  thank  you — If  not.  take  to 
your  weapon."  ^ 
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"Young  gentleman,"  said  Colonel  Evet-nrd,  "  whe- 
ther you  be  actually  the  gay  voung  nobleman  for 
whom  I  took  you,  you  have  made  me  uncertain  ;  but, 
intimate  as  \ou  say  your  family  has  been  with  him,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  you  are  proficient  in  the  school 
of  debauchery,  of  which  Wilmot  and  Villiers  are  pro- 
fessors, and  their  hopeful  Master  a  graduated  student. 
Your  conduct  at  VVoodstock,  where  you  have  re- 
warded the  hospitality  of  the  family  by  meditating 
,,the  most  deadly  wound  to  tiieir  honour,  has  proved 
•  you  too  apt  a  scholar  in  such  an  acp.demy.  I  in- 
tended only  to  warn  you  on  this  subject — it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  I  add  chastisement  to  admonition." 
'r  "Warn  me,  sir!"  said  the  Prince,  indignantly, 
"and  chastisement!  This  is  presuming  more  on 
my  patience  than  is  consistent  with  your  own  safety 
—Draw,  sir." — So  saying,  lie  laid  his  hand  on  his 
Bword. 

"My  religion,"  said  Everard,  "forbids  me  to  be 
rash  in  shedding  blood — Go  home,  sir — be  wise — 
consult  the  dictates  of  honour  as  well  as  prudence. 
Respect  the  honour  of  the  house  of  I.ee,  and  know 
there  is  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  by  whom  your  mo- 
tions will  be  called  to  severe  account." 

"Aha!"  said  the  Prince,  witii  a  bitter  laugh,  "I  see 
the  whole  matter  now— we  have  our  roundheaded 
Colonel,  our  puritan  cousin,  before  us— the  man  of 
te.vts  and  morals,  whom  .\lice  Lee  laughs  at  so 
heartily.  If  your  religion,  sir,  prevents  you  froni  giv- 
ing satisfaction,  it  should  prevent  you  from  offering 
aisult  to  a  person  of  honour." 

The  passions  of  both  were  now  fully  up — they  drew 
mutually,  and  began  to  fight,  the  Colonel  relinquish- 
ing the  advantage  he  could  have  obtained  by  the  use 
of  hiS  fire-arms.  A  thrust  of  the  arm,  or  a  slip  of  the 
foot,  might,  at  the  moment,  have  chariged  the  desti- 
nies of  Britain,  when  the  arrival  of  a  third  party  broke 
off  the  combat. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Stay— for  the  King  lias  thrown  his  warder  down. 

Ridiardll. 

The  combatants  whom  we  left  engaged  at  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  made  mutual  passes  at  each  other 
with  apparently  equal  skill  and  courage.  Charles  had 
been  too  often  in  action,  and  too  long  a  party  as  well 
as  a  victim  to  civil  war,  to  find  any  thing  new  or 
surprising  in  being  obliged  to  defend  hiinself  with  his 
own  hanJs;  and  Everard  had  been  distinguished,  as 
well  for  his  personal  bravery,  as  for  the  other  pro- 
perties of  a  commander.  But  the  arrival  of  a  third 
party  prevented  the  tragic  conclusion  of  a  combat,  in 
which  the  success  of  either  party  must  have  given 
him  much  cause  for  regretting  his  victory. 

It  was  the  old  knight  himself,  who  arrived,  mounted 
upon  a  forest  pony,  for  the  war  and  sequestration  had 
left  him  no  steed  of  a  more  dignified  description.  He 
thrust  himself  between  the  combatants,  and  com- 
manded them  on  their  lives  to  hold.  So  soon  as  a 
glance  from  one  to  the  other  had  ascertained  to  him 
whom  he  hael  to  deal  with,  he  demanded,  "  Whether 
the  devils  of  Woodstock  whom  folk  talked  about  had 
got  possession  of  them  both,  that  they  were  tilting  at 
each  other  within  the  verge  of  the  royal  liberties'? — 
Let  me  tell  both  ofryou,"  he  said,  "that  while  old 
Henry  Lee  is  at  Woodstock,  the  immunities  of  the 
Park  shall  be  maintained  as  much  as  if  the  King 
svere  still  on  the  throne.  None  shall  fight  duellos 
here,  e.xrepling  the  stags  in  their  season.  Put  up. 
both  of  you,  or  I  shall,  lug  out  as  ihirdsman,  pnd 
|)rove  perhaps  the  worst  devil  of  the  three !— As  Will 
soys— 

'  I'll  sn  maul  you  and  your  toaslins-irons, 

That  you  shall  think  the  devil  has  come  from  hell."-' 

The  combatants  desisted  from  their  encounter,  but 
Blood  looking  at  each  other  sullenly,  as  men  do  in 
such  a  situa.ion,  each  unwilling  to  seem  to  desire 
peace  more  than  the  other,  and  averse  therefore  to  be 
the  first  to  sheathe  his  sword. 

"Return  your  weapons,  gentlemen  upon  the  spot," 
eaid  the  knight  still  mure  peremptorily;  "one  and 
joih  of  you,  or  you  will  have  something  to  (lo  with 
*'o,  I  promise  you.    You  may  be  thankful  times  are 


changed.  I  have  known  them  such,  that  your  insw- 
lence  might  nave  cost  each  of  you  your  right  hand,  if 
not  redeemed  with  around  sum  of  money. — Nepfiew, 
if  you  do  not  mean  to  alienate  me  for  ever,  I  com* 
mand  you  to  put  up. — blaster  Kerneguy,  you  are  my 
guest.  I  request  of  you  not  to  do  me  the  insult  of  re- 
maining with  your  sword  drawn,  where  it  is  my  duty 
to  see  peace  observed." 

"I  obey  you.  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  King,  sheathing 
his  rapier — "I  hardly  indeed  know  wherefore  1  was 
assaulted  by  this  gentleman.  I  assure  you,  none 
respects  the  King's  person  or  privileges  more  than 
myself— though  the  devotion  is  somewhat  out  of 
fashion." 

"  We  may  find  a  place  to  meet,  sir,"  replied  Everard 
"where  neither  the  royal  person  nor  privileges  can 
be  offended." 

"Faith,  very  hardly,  sir,"  said  Charles,  utiable  to 
suppress  the  rising  jest — "I  mean,  the  King  has  so 
few  followers,  that  the  loss  of  the  least  of  them  might 
be  some  small  damage  to  him  ;  but,  risking  all  that, 
I  will  nieet  you  wherever  there  is  fair  field  for  a  poor 
cavalier  to  get  off  in  safety,  if  he  has  the  luck  in 
fight." 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  first  idea  had  been  fixed  upon  the 
insult  ottered  to  the  royal  demesne;  he  now  began 
to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  safety  of  his  kins- 
man, and  of  the  young  royalist,  as  he  deemed  him, 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  must  insist  on  this  bust 
ness  being  put  to  a  final  end.  Nephew  I\Lirkham, 
is  this  your  return  for  my  condescension  in  coming 
back  to  Woodstock  on  your  warrant,  that  you  should 
take  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  throat  of  my  guest  V 

"If  you  knew  his  purpose  as  well  as  I  do," — said 
Markham,  and  then  paused,  conscious  that  he  might 
only  incense  his  uncle  without  convincing  him,  as 
any  thing  he  might  say  of  Kerneguy's  addresses  to 
Alice  was  likely  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  jealous  sus- 
picions—he looked  on  the  ground,  therefore,  and  was 
silent. 

"And  you.  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Sir  Henr)', 
"  can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  you  seek  to  take 
the  life  of  this  young  man,  in  whom,  though  unhap- 
pily forgetful  qf  his  loyalty  and  duty,  I  must  yet  taka 
some  interest,  as  my  nephew  by  affinity?" 

"I  was  not  aware  the  gentleman  enjoyed  that 
honour,  which  certainly  would  have  protected  hiin 
from  my  sword,"  answered  Kerneguy.  "  But  tha 
quarrel  is  his ;  nor  can  I  tell  any  reason  why  he  fixed 
it  upon  me,  unless  it  were  the  diiiisrence  of  our  politi- 
cal opinions." 

"^'ou  know  the  contrary,"  said  Everard;  "you 
know  that  I  told  you  you  were  safe  from  me  as  a 
fugitive  royalist — and  your  last  words  showed  you 
were  at  no  loss  to  guess  my  connexion  with  Sir 
Henry.  That,  indeed,  is  of  little  constqupnce.  I 
should  debase  myself  did  I  use  the  relationship  as  a 
means  of  protection  from  you,  or  any  one." 

As  they  thus  disputed,  neither  choosing  to  approach 
the  real  cause  of  quarrel.  Sir  Henry  looKed  from  tha 
one  to  the  other,  with  a  peace-making  countenance, 
e.\claiming — 

"  '  Wliy.  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  thisV 

1  think  you  both  have  drunk  of  Circe'scup.' 

Come,  my  young  masters,  allow  an  old  man  to  me- 
diate between  you.  I  am  not  shprtsighted  in  such 
matters — The  mother  of  mischief  is  no  bigger  than 
a  gnat's  wing;  and  I  have  known  fifty  instances  in 
my  own  day,  when,  as  Vvill  says — 

'Gallants  have  been  confronted  hr«"dily. 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  liand,' 

in  which,  after  the  field  was  fought,  no  one  could  re- 
member the  cause  of  quarrel. — Tush!  a  small  thinp 
will  do  it— the  taking  of  the  wall— or  the  gentle  run 
of  the  shoulder  in  passing  each  other,  or  a  hasty  word, 
or  a  misconceived  gesture— Come,  forget  your  causa 
of  quarrel,  be  what  it  will — you  have  had  you! 
breathing,  and  though  you  put  up  your  rapiers  un- 
bloodied,  that  was  no  default  of  yours,  but  by  com- 
mand of  your  elder,  and  one  who  had  right  to  usa 
authority.  In  Malta,  where  the  duello  is  punctiliously 
v\ell  understood,  the  persons  engaged  in  a  single 
combat  are  bound  to  halt  on  the  command  of  a 
knight,  or  priest,  or  lady,  and  the  quarrel  so  inter- 
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rupted  is  held  as  honourably  terminated,  and  may 
not  be  revived.— Nephew,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible 
that  you  can  nourish  spleen  against  this  yoiiiii;  gen- 
tleman for  having  fought  for  his  king.  Hear  my 
honest  proposal,  Markhain — You  know  I  bear  no 
malice,  though  I  have  some  reason  to  be  offended 
with  you— Give  the  young  man  your  hand  in  friend- 
ship, and  we  will  back  to  the  Lodge,  all  three 
together,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sack  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation." 

JVIarkham  Everard  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
this  approach  towards  kindness  on  his  uncle's  part. 
He  suspected,  indeed,  what  was  partly  the  truth,  that 
it  was  not  entirely  from  reviving  good-will,  but  also, 
that  his  uncle  thought,  by  such  atferition,  to  secure 
his  neutrality  at  least,  if  not  his  assistance,  for  the 
safety  of  the  fugitive  royalist.  He  was  sensible  that 
he  was  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  and  that 
he  might  incur  the  suspicions  of  his  own  party,  for 
holding  intercourse  even  with  a  near  relation,  who 
harboured  such  gueets.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  whatever  envy 
might  urge  on  that  topic.  Indeed,  although  the  Civil 
War  had  divided  families  much,  and  in  many  various 
ways,  yet  when  it  seemed  eridea  by  the  triumph  of  the 
republicans,  the  rage  of  political  hatred  began  to  re- 
lent, and  the  ancient  ties  of  kindred  and  fiiendship 
regained  at  least  a  part  of  their  former  influence. 
Many  reunions  were  formed;  and  those  who,  like 
Everard,  adhered  to  the  conquering  party,  often  ex- 
erted themselves  for  the  protection  of  their  deserted 
relatives. 

As  these  things  rushed  through  his  mind,  accom- 
panied with  the  prospect  of  a  renewed  intercourse  with 
Alice  Lee,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
protect  her  against  everj'  chance,  either  of  injury  or 
insult,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  supposed  Scottisii 
page,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "That,  for  his  part,  he 
was  very  ready  to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  or  rather. 
to  consider  it  as  arising  out  of  a  misapprehension,  ana 
to  offer  Master  Kemeguy  such  friendship  as  might 
exist  between  honourable  men,  who  had  embraced 
different  sides  in  politics." 

Unable  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity, 
which  prudence  recommended  to  him  to  forget,  Louis 
Kemeguy  in  return  bowed  low,  but  without  accepting 
Everard' s  proffi^red  hand. 

*|He  had  no  occasion,"  he  said,  "to  make  any  ex- 
ertions to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  for  he  had  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  it ;  but  as  he  had  not  shunned 
the  gentleman's  resentment,  so  he  was  now  willing  to 
embrace  and  return  any  degree  of  his  favour,  with 
which  he  might  be  pleased  to  honour  him." 

Everard  withdrew  his  hand  v.-ith  a  smile,  and  bowed 
in  return  to  the  salutation  of  the  page,  whose  stiff  re- 
ception of  his  advances  he  imputed  to  the  proud  pet- 
tish disposition  of  a  Scotch  boy,  trained  up  in  extra- 
vagant ideas  of  family  consequence  and  personal 
importance,  which  his  acquaintance  with  tne  world 
had  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  dispel. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  delighted  with  the  termination  of 
thequarrel,  which  he  supposed  to  be  in  deep  deference 
to  bis  own  authority,  and  not  displeased  with  the  op- 
portunity of  repewuig  some  acquaintance  with  his 
nephew,  who  had,  notwithstanding  his  political  de- 
merits, a  warmer  interest  in  his  afii^ctions  than  he 
was,  perhaps,  himself  aware  of,  said,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
solation, "Never  be  mortified,  young  gentleman.  I 
protest  it  went  to  my  heart  to  part  you.  when  1  saw 
you  stretching  yourselves  so  handsomely,  and  in  fair 
love  of  honour,  without  any  malicious  or  bloodthirsty 
thoughts.  I  promise  you,  had  it  not  been  for  my  duty 
as  Kanger  here,  and  sworn  to  the  office,  I  would 
rather  have  been  your  umpire  than  your  ninderance. — 
But  a  firished  quarrel  is  a  forgotten  quarrel ;  and  your 
tilting  should  have  no  further  consequence  excepting 
the  appetite  it  may  have  given  you." 

So_  saying,  he  urged  forward  his  pony,  and  moved 
.  in  triumph  towards  the  Lodge  by  the  nearest  alley. 
His  feet  almost  touching  the  ground,  the  ball  of  his 
toe  just  restmg  in  the  stirrup.— the  forepart  of  the  thigh 
brought  round  to  the  saddle, — the  heels  turned  out- 
wards, and  sunk  as  much  as  possible, — his  body  pre- 
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cisfly  erect,— the  reins  nroporly  and  sysfematicail/ 
divided  in  his  left  hand,  his  nsht  holding  a  riding-rod 
diagonally  pointed  towards  tlie  horse's  left  ear,^he 
seemed  a  cnnmpion  of  the  menage,  fit  to  have  rcmed 
Bucephalus  himself  His  youthtul  companions,  who 
attended  on  either  hand  like  equerries,  could  scarce 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  completely  adjusted  and  .sys- 
tematic posture  of  the  rider,  contracted  willi  the  wild 
anddiminutiveappearanceofthepony,  with  itsshaggy 
coat,  and  long  tail  and  mane,  and  its  keen  eyes  spark- 
ling like  red  coals  from  amongst  the  mass  of  hair 
which  fell  over  its  small  countenance.  If  the  reader 
has  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  book  on  horsemansiiip, 
{sptmdida  violet  l)  he  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
figure  of  the  good  knight,  if  he  can  conceive  such  a 
figure  as  one  of  tlie  cavaliers  there  represented,  seated, 
in  all  the  graces  of  his  art,  on  a  Welsh  or  Exnioor 
pony,  in  its  native  savage  state,  without  grooming  or 
discipline  of  any  kind  ;  the  ridicule  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  disproportion  of  size  betwixt  the  animal 
and  its  rider. 

Perhaps  the  knight  saw  their  wonder,  for  the  first 
words  he  said  after  they  left  the  ground  were,  "Pixie, 
though  small,  is  mettlesome,  gentlemen,"  (here  he 
conti-ived  that  Pixie  should  himself  corroborate  the 
assertion,  bv  executing  a  garnbade,)- "  he  is  dim.i- 
nutive,  but  full  of  spirit ;— indeed,  save  that  I  am  some- 
what too  large  for  an  elfin  horseman,"  (the  knight 
was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,)  "  I  should  remind  my- 
self when  I  mount  him,  of  the  Fairy  King,  as  described 
by  Mike  Drayton : — 

'  Himself  lie  on  an  earwig  set, 

Vet  scarce  upon  liis  hack  could  get, 

So  oft  and  high  lie  did  cur\et, 

Ere  he  himself  did  settle. 
He  made  him  stop,  and  turn,  and  bound, 
Til  gallopi,  and  to  trot  the  round, 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle.'  " 

"My  old  friend,  Pixie!"  said  Everard,  stroking  the 
ponv's  neck,  "  I  am  glad  that  he  has  survived  all  the.se 
bustling  days— Pixie  must  be  above  twenty  years  old,    ; 
Sir  Henry?"  ,  r 

"Above  twenty  years,  certainly.  Yes,  nephew 
Markham,  war  is  a  whirlwind  in  a  plantation,  whicn 
onlv  spares  what  is  least  worth  leaving.  Old  Pixie 
and  his  old  master  have  survived  many  a  tall  fellow, 
and  many  a  great  horse — neither  of  them  good  for 
much  themselves.  Yet,  as  Will  says,  an  old  man  can 
do  somewhat.     So  Pixie  and  1  siiil  survive." 

So  saying,  he  again  contrived  that  Pixie  shoiJd 
show  some  remnants  of  activity. 

"Still  survive?"  said  the  voung  Scott,  completing 
the  sentence  which  the  good  knight  had  left  unfinished 
— "ay.  still  survive, 

'  To  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.'  " 

Everard  coloured,  for  he  felt  the  irony;  but  not  so 
his  uncle,  whose  simple  vanity  never  permitted  him  to 
doubt  the  sinceritv  of  the  compliment. 

"Are  you  advised  of  that?"  he  said.  "Iri  Kins 
James's  time,  indeed,  I  have  appeared  in  the  tlliyard, 
and  there  vou  might  have  said— 

•    '  You  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaverup.' 

As  to  seeing  old  Harry,  why" Here  the  knight 

paused,  andlooked  as  a  bashful  man  in  labour  of  a  pun 
— "As  to  old  Harry— why  you  might  as  well  see  the 
devil.  You  take  me,  Master  Kerneguy— the  devil,  you 
know,  is  my  namesake— ha— ha— ha  !— Cousin  Ever- 
ard, I  hope  your  precision  is  not  startled  by  an  inno- 
cent jest  ?" 

He  was  so  delighted  with  the  applause  of  both  his 
companions.thal  he  recited  the  whole  of  the  celeb/ated 
passage  referred  to,  and  concluded  with  defying  thc- 
present  a£?e,  bundle  all  its  wits,  Donne,  Cowley,  Wal-- 
ler,  and  the  rest  of  them  together,  to  produce  a  poeto/T 
a  tenth  part  of  the  genius  of  old  Will.    _  ■   j 

"Why,  we  are  said  to  have  one  of  his  descendants-  ■ 
among    us— Sir   William   D'Avenant,"    said    Louis. 
Kerneguy  ;  "  and  many  think  him  as  clever  a  fellow. ■'' 

"What!"  exclaimed  Henry— "Will  D'Avenait, 
whom  I  knew  in  the  North,  an  officer  under  Newcas- 
tle, when  the  Marquis  lay  before  Hull  ?— why,  he  was-- 
an  honest  cavalier,  and  wrote  good  doggerel  enough  ; 
but  how  came  he  akin  to  Will  Shakspeare,  I  trow?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  young  Scot,  "by  Ulv  sure'-  sid» 
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of  the  house,  and  after  the  old  fashion,  if  D'Avenant 
spiiaks  trutii.  It  seems  that  his  mother  was  a  good- 
lookin;?,  laughing,  buxom  mistress  of  an  inn  between 
Stratford  and  Lo"ndon,at  which  Will  Shakspeare  often 
quartered  as  he  went  down  to  his  native  town;  and  that 
out  of  friendship  and  gossipred,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
Will  Shakspeare  became  godfather  to  Will  D'Aven- 
ant; and  not  content  with  this  spiritual  alfinity,  the 
younger  Will  is  for  establishing  some  claim  to  a  na- 
tural one,  alleging  that  his  mother  was  a  great  admirer 
of  wit,  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  her  complaisance 
for  men  of  genius,"* 

"Out  upon  the  hound!"  said  Colonel  Everurd ; 
"would  he  purchase  the  reputation  of  descending 
from  poet,  or  from  prince,  at  the  expense  9f  his  mo- 
ther's good  fame?— his  nose  ought  to  be  slit." 

"That  would  be  difficult,"  answered  the  disguised 
Prince,  recollecting  the  peculiarity  of  the  bard's  coun- 
tenance.t 

"  Will  D'Avenant  the  son  of  Will  Shakspeare ! '  said 
the  knight,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  surprise  at 
the  enormitvof  the  pretension  ;  "why,  it  reminds  me 
of  a  verse  iii  the  puppetshow  of  Phaeton,  where  the 
hero  complains  to  his  mother— 

'  Besides,  by  all  the  village  boys  I'm  sliam'rt  ; 
You  tl>e  Sun's  son,  you  rascal,  you  be  d— d  !'I 

I  never  heard  such  unblushing  assurance  in  my  life  !— 
Will  D'Avenant  the  son  of  the  brightest  and  best 
poet  that  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be  !^But  I  crave  your 
pardon,  nephew— You,  I  believe,  love  no  stageplays." 

"Nay,  I  am  not  altogether  so  precise  as  you  would 
make  liie,  uncle.  I  have  loved  them  perhaps  too  well 
in  niy  time,  and  now  I  condemn  them  not  altogether. 
or  in  gross,  though  I  approve  not  their  excesses  and 
.extravagances.  I  cannot,  even  in  Shakspeare,  but 
Bee  many  things  both  scandalous  to  decency  and  pre- 
judicial to  good  manners— nianythings  which  tend  to 
ridicule  virtue,  or  to  recommend  vice,— at  least  to  mi- 
tigate the  hideousness  of  its  features.  I  cannot  think 
these  fine  poems  are  a  useful  study,  and  especially  for 
the  youth  of  either  se.x,  in  which  bloodshed  is  pointed 
out  as  the  chief  occupation  of  the  men,  and  intrigue  as 
the  sole  employment  of  the  women." 

In  making  these  observations,  Everard  was  simple 
enough  to  think  that  he  was  only  giving  his  uncle  an 
opportunity  of  defending  a  favourite  opinion,  without 
offending  him  by  a  contradiction,  which  was  so  limited 
and  mitigated.  But  here,  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
forgot  how  obstinate  his  uncle  was  in  his  views, 
whether  of  religion,  policy,  or  taste,  and  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  convert  him  to  the  Presbyteiian  form  of 
government,  or  engage  him  to  take  the  abjuration 
oath,  as  to  shake  his  belief  in  Shakspeare.  There  ;.vas 
another  peculiarity  in  the  good  knight's  mode  of  ar- 
guing, which  Everard,  being  himself  of  a  plain  and 
■downright  character,  and  one  whose  religious  tenets 
■were  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to  the  suppressions 
and  simulations  often  used  in  society,  could  never  per- 
fectlv  understand.  Sir  Henry,  sensible  of  his  natural 
liaat'of  temper,  was  wont  scr'jpulou«!y  to  guard  against 
•it,  and  woula  for  some  time,  when  in  fact  much 
olTended,  conduct  a  debate  with  all  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  till  the  violence  of  his  feelings 
would  rise  so  high  as  to  overcome  and  hear  away  the 
artificial  barriers  opposed  to  it,  and  rush  down  upon 
the  adversary  with  accumulating  wrath.  It  thus 
frefjuently  happened,  that,  like  a  wily  old  geineral,  he 
Tctreatcd'in  the  face  of  his  disputant  in  good  order  and 
l.y  degrees,  with  so  moderate  a  degree  of  resistance, 
as  to  draw  on  his  antagonist's  pursuit  to  the  spot, 
where,  at  length,  making  a  sudden  and  uncx[)ecied 
attack,  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  at  once,  he  sel- 
dom faileil  to  confound  the  enemy,  though  he  might 
not  overthrow  him. 

•  This  eossipinp  tnlo  is  to  be  found  in  the. variorum  Slinks- 
pKBVo.  D'AviMVint  dill  not  inucli  mind  t'.irowin!!  out  hints  in 
which  he  sacrificed  his  mother's  cimractf.r  to  his  desire  of  being 
neld  a  descendant  from  the  admirable  Shakspeare. 

•  D'Avenant  actually  wanted  the  nose,  llie  fimiidatioii  of 
«niny  a  jest  of  the  day. 

;  We  ohscrve  Imn  ooujilet  in  Fielding's  farce  of  TiimMc-dmm- 
!.*ick,  l"iiuiidi!d  on  the  sninecla>)sical  story.  As  it  was  current  in 
(lie  lime  of  the  Common  weal  III,  it  must  havcteache<l  theiiiithor 
of  To7i<  .Inrfs  by  tradition— for  no  one  will  suspect  the  present 
tutl.or  of  making  Hip  aoachroni^iu.  I 


It  was  on  this  principle,  therefore,  that,  hearins; 
Everard's  last  observation,  he  disguised  his  angry 
feelings,  and  answered,  with  a  tone  vyht  re  politeness 
was  called  in  to  keep  gugrd  upon  passion,  "That  un- 
doubtedly the  Presbyterian  gentry  had  given,  through 
the  whole  of  these  unhappy  times,'  such  proofs  of  ai 
humble,  unaspiring,  and  unambitious  desire  of  the- 
pubhc  good,  as  entitled  them  to  general  creoa  for  '.he 
sincerity  of  those  very  strong  scruples  which  they  en- 
tertained against  works,  in  which  the  noblest  senti- 
ments of  religion  and  virtue, — sentiments  which 
might  convert  hardened  sinners,  and  be  placed  witll 
propriety  in  the  mouths  of  dying  saints  and  martyrs, — 
liappened,  from  the  rudeness  and  coarse  taste  of  the 
times,  to  be  mixed  with  some  broad  jests,  and  similar 
matter,  which  lay  not  much  in  the  way,  exceptingi 
of  those  who  painfully  sought  such  stuff  out,  that  they, 
might  use  it  in  villifyiiig  what  was  in  itself  deserving 
of  the  highest  applausa  But  what  he  wished  espe- 
cially to  know  from  his  nephew  was,  whether  any  of 
those  gifted  men  who  had  expelled  the  learned  scho- 
lars and  deep  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  pulpit,  and  now  flourished  in  their  stead,  received 
any  inspiration  from  the  muses,  (if  he  might  use  so 
profane  a  term  without  ofience  to  Colonel  Everard,) 
or  whether  they  were  not  as  sottishly  and  brutally 
averse  from  elegant  lettens.  as  they  were  from  huma- 
nity and  common  sense  T 

Colonel  Everard  might  have  guessed,  by  the  ironi- 
cal tone  in  which  this  speech  was  delivered^  what 
storm  was  mustering  within  his  uncle's  bosom— nay, 
he  might  have  conjectured  the  state  of  the  old  knight  a 
feelings  from  his  emphasis  on  the  word  Colonel,  by 
which  epithet,  as  that  which  most  connected  hia 
nephew  with  the  party  he  hated,  he  never  distin- 
guished Everard,  unless  when  his  wrath  was  rising; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  when  disposed  to  be  on  good 
tornis  with  him,  he  usually  called  him  Kinsman,  or 
Nephew  Markham.  Indeed,  it  was  under  a  partial 
sense  that  ll.'i  was  the  case,  and  in  the  hope  to  see- 
his  cousin  Alice,  that  the  Colonel  forbore  making  any 
answer  to  the  harangue  of  his  uncle,  which  had  con 
eluded  just  as  the  old  knight  had  alighted  at  the  dooi 
of  the  Lodge,  and  was  entering  theliall,  followed  h\ 
his  two  attendants. 

PhcEhe  at  the  same  time  made  her  appearance  ir 
the  hall,  and  received  orders  to  bring  some  "beve- 
rage" for  the  gentlemen.  The  Hebe  of  Woodsiock 
failed  not  to  recognise  and  welcome  Everard  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  curtsey;  but  she  did  not  serve 
her  interest,  as  she  designed,  when  she  asked  the 
knight  as  a  question  of  course,  whether  he  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  iVIistress  Alice.  A  stern 
No.  was  the  decided  reply;  arid  the  ill-timed  inter- 
ference seemed  to  increase  his  previous  irritation 
against  Everard  for  his  depreciation  of  Shakspeare. 
"I  would  insist,"— said  Sir  Henry,  resum-ng  the  ob- 
noxious subject,  "were  it  fit  for  a  poor  disbanded 
cavalier  to  use  such  a  phrase  towards  a  commander 
of  the  conquering  army, — upon  knowing  whether  the 
convulsion  which  has  sent  us  saints  and  propheta 
without  end,  has  not  also  aflbrded  us  a  poet  with 
enough  both  of  gifts  and  grace  to  outshine  noor  old 
Will,  the  oracle  and  idol  of  us  blinded  ana  carnal 
cavaliers  ?" 

"Surely,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  "I  know 
verses  written  by  a  friend  of  the  Common  wealih,  and 
those,  too,  of  a  dramatic  character,  which,  weighed 
in  an  impartial  scale,  might  equal  even  the  poetry  01 
Shakspeare,  and  which  are  free  from  the  fustian  and 
indelicacy  with  which  that  great  bard  was  some- 
times content  to  feed  the  coarse  appetites  of  his  bar- 
barous audience." 

"Indeed  !"  said  thekniaht,  keepingdown  his  wrtith 
with  dilficulty.  "I  should  like  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  masterpiece  of  poetry  !— May  we  ask  the  name 
of  this  distinguished  person  ?" 

"  It  must  be  Vicars,  or  Withers,  at  least,"  said  the 
feigned  page. 

"No,    Sir,"  replied  Everard,  "nor  Drummcid  of-. 
Hawthornden,  nor  Lord  Siirlmg  neither.    And  yet' 
the  verses  will  vindicate  what  I  say,  if  you  will  inak« 
allowance  for  indifTerent  recitation,  for  I  am   bcttsr 
accustomed  to  speak  to  a  battalion  than  to  those  who  ., 
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love  the  pluses.  The  speaker  is  a  lady  benighted, 
w%o,  havitij;  lost  her  way  in  a  pathless  fore?t,  al  first 
expn-sses  hersc^lf  at;it;ited  by  tiie  supernatural  fears 
Id' which  her  situation  gave  rise." 

"  A.  plar,  too,  and  written  by  a  roundhead  author!" 
gni'^  Si!- Henry  in  surprise. 

"A  dr;tmatic  production  at  least,"  replied  his  ne- 
phew; and  began  to  reeite  simply,  but  with  feeling, 
the  lines  iiosv  so  well  known,  hut  which  had  then 
obtained  no  celebrity,  the  fame  of  the  author  resting 
upon  the  basis  rather  of  his  polemical  and  political 
publications,  than  on  the  poetry  doomed  in  after  days 
to  support  the  eternal  structure  of  hisimmortality. 

■' '  Tiles'^  tlioualits  may  startle,  l>ut  will  not  asloiind 
The  virtuous  niinil,  tlm'  ever  walks  attended 
tiy  a  strongsidinf  r.iianipiun,  Conscience.'  " 

"My  own  opinion,  nephew  Markliain,  my  own 
opinion,"  said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  hurst  of  admiration  ; 
"better  e.xpressedj  but  just  what  I  said  when  the 
scoun'drelly  roundheads  pretended  to  see  ghosts  at 
Woodstock — Go  on,  I  prithee." 

Everard  proceeded  : — 

"  '  Oh  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faitli,  white-handed  Hope 

Thi.ii  iKiviTiiiiniit-cl,  2irt  with  t'oldeii  wiijgs. 

Ami  iliuii  iiiilil.Miiisli'd  I'oiin  ol  Cliastity  I 

I  SI'.-  ye  visilil\ ,  ami  now  hc.lieve 

Tli;il  !-e  ih.-  Sui  niiii-^  (iood,  to  whom  all  tilings  ill 

Are  hut  ns  sliv-ish  olTicers  of  vpii^^canre. 

Would  send  a  glistering  suardian.  ilneed  were, 

T.i  ki'.-p  my  lil'o  and  lioiioiir  iinnssail'd.— 

Was  I  deceived  or  did  a  sable  cloud. 

Turn  I'ortli  her  isilver  lining  on  the  niglitV" 

"The  rest  has  escaped  me,"  said  the  reciter;  "and 
I  marvel  1  haveheen  able  to  remember  so  much." 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  had  expected  some  effusion 
very  diffLreiit  from  those  classical  and  beautiful  lines, 
soon  changed  the  scornful  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, relaxed  his  contorted  upper  lip,  and  stroking 
down  his  beai'd  with  his  left  hand,  rested  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  upon  his  eyebrow,  in  sign  of  pro- 
found attention.  Alter  Everard  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, the  old  man  sighed  as  at  the  end  of  a  strain  of 
Bweet  music.  He  then  spoke  in  a  gentler  manner 
than  formerly. 

"Cousin  Markham,"  he  said,  "these  verses  flow 
Bweetly,  anil  sounded  in  mvearslike  the  weli-touched 
warbling  of  a  lute.  But  thou  knovvest  lam  some- 
thing slow  of  apprehending  the  full  meaning  of  that 
whicll  1  hear  for  the  first  time.  Repeat  me  these 
verses  again,  slowly  and  dejibei^ately ;  for  1  always 
love  to  hear  poetry  twije,  the  first  time  for  sound,  and 
the  latter  time  for  seii.se." 

Thus  encouraged,  Everard  recited  again  the  lines, 
with  more  hardihood  and  better  effect;  the  knight 
distinctly  understanding,  and,  from  his  looks  and 
motions,  highly  applauding  them. 

"VesI"  he  broke  out  when  Everard  was  again 
silent— "Yes  I  do  call  that  poetry— though  it  were 
even  written  by  a  I'resbyterian,  or  an  Anabaptist 
either.  Ay,  there  were  goorl  and  righteous  people  to 
he  found  even  amongst  the  offendin;'  towns  which 
Were  destroyed  by  fire.  And  certainly  I  have  heard, 
though  with  little  credence,  (begging  your  pardon, 
cousin  Everard,)  that  thjie  are  men  among  you  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  tueir  wajs  in  rebelling  against 
the  best  and  kindest  of  n  asters,  and  bringhig  it  to 
that  pass  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  gang  yet  fiercer 
than  themselves.  Ay,  doubtless  the  gentleness  of 
spirit,  and  the  purity  of  mind,  which  tliciated  those 
beautiful  lines,  has  long  ago  taugiit  a  man  so  amiable 
to  say,  [  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned.  Yes,  1  doubt 
not  so  sweet  a  harp  has  been  broken,  even  in  remorse, 
for  the  ci-imes  he  was  wiiness  to;  and  now  he  sits 
drooping  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  England, — all 
his  noble  rhymes,  as  Will  says, 

'  T.iko  «Weet  bella  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh.' 

Do'<t  thou  not  think  S'J,  Master, T-^erneguy  ?  ' 
"Not  I,  Sir  Henry,"  answered  the  page,  somewhat 

maliciously. 
"Wh.it,  dost  not  believe  the  author  of  these  lines 

must  needs  be  of  the  better  file,  and  leaning  to  our 

oersuasjon  7" 
HI    "I  tnink,  Sir  Henry,  that  the  poetry  qualifies  the 


niithor  to  write  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Dame  Poti- 
phar  and  her  reci)sant  lover:  and  as  for  his  calling — 
that  last  metaphor  of  the  cloud  in  a  black  coat  or 
clonk,  with  silver  lining,  would  have  dubhed  him  a- 
tailor  with  ipe,  only  that  I  happened  to  know  that  heis' 
a  scliool master  by  profession,  and  by  poltti.oal  opi- 
nions qualified  to  be  Poet  Laureate  to  Cromwell ;  for 
what  Colonel  Everard  has  repeated  with  such  unc- 
tion, is  the  production  of  no  less  celebrated  a  person 
than  John  Milton." 

"John  Milton!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  in  astonish- 
ment—"  VVhat !  John  I\Iilton  the  blasphemous  and 
bloody-minded  author  of  the  Dc/arisio  Po/mli  Angti- 
r-c/ «(■.'— the  advocate  of  the  infernal  High  Court  of 
Fiends! — the  creature  and  parasite  of  that  grand  im- 
postor, that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that  detestable 
monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  universe,  that  disgrace 
of  m:inkind,  that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of 
sin,  and  that  compendium  of  baseness,  Oliver  Crom- 
well!" 

"  Even  the  same  John  Milton,"  answered  Charles  ;• 
"  schoolmaster  to  little  hoys,  and  tailor  to  "the  cloiids, 
which  he  furnishes  with  suits  of  black,  lined  with 
silver,  at*  no  other  expense  than  that  of  common 
sense." 

"Markham  Everard,"  said  the  old  knight,  "I  will 
never  forgive  thee — never,  never.  Thou  hast  made 
me  speak  words  of  praise  respcctms  one  whose  oHiil 
should  fatten  the  region-kites— Speak  not  to  me,  sir, 
but  begone!  Am  I,  your  kinsman  and  benefactor,  a 
fit  person  to  be  juggled  out  of  mv  commendation  ami 
euloay.  and  brought  to  bedaul)  such  a  whitened 
sepulchre  as  the  sophist  Milton'?" 

"  I  profess,"  said  Everard,  "  this  is  hard  measui^e, 
Sir  Henry.  You  pressed  me — you  tlefied  me,  to  pro-' 
duce  poetry  as  good  as  Sh.Tkspeare's.  I  only  thought 
ofthe  verses,  not  of  the  politics  of  Milton." 

"O  yes  sir,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  "we  well  know 
your  power  of  making  distinctions;  you  could  maks 
war  against  the  King's  prerogative,  without  having 
the  least  de=ign  against  his  person.  Oh  Heaven  for- 
bid !  But  Heaven  will  hear  and  judge  you. — Set  down 
the  beverage,  Phnebe" — (this  was  added  by  way  of 
parenthesis  to  Phcebe,  who  entered  with  refreshment) 
— "Colonel  Everard  is  not  thirsty. — Yon  have  wiped 
your  mouths,  and  said  you  have  done  no  evil.  But 
though  you  have  deceived  man,  yet  God  you  cannot 
deceive.  And  you  shall  wipe  no  lips  in  Woodstock,' 
either  after  meat  or  drink,  I  promise  you." 

Charged  thus  at  once  with  the  faults  imputed  to 
his  whole  religious  sect  and  political  partv,  Everard 
felt  too  late  of 'what  imprudence  he  had  been  guiitjr 
in  giving  the  opening  by  disputing  his  uncle's  taste  in 
dramatic  poetry.  He  endeavoured  to  explain — to 
apologize. 

"  I  mistook  your  purpose,  honoured  sir,  and  thought 
you  reallv  desired  to  know  something  of  our  litt-ra- 
turr;  and  in  repeating  what  you  deemed  not  unwor- 
thy your  hearing,  I  profess  I  thought  I  was  doing  yoa 
pleasure,  inste^nd  of  stirring  your  indignation." 

"  O  ay  I"  returned  the  ktiight  with  unmitigated 
rigour  of  resentment— "  profess— profess  — Ay,  that 
is  the  new  phrase  of  asseveration,  instead  of  the  pro- 
fane adjuration  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers— Oh,  sir, 
pro/ess  less  and  practise  more — arid  so  good-day  to 
you.— I^Iaster  Kerneguy,  you  will  find  beverage  in 
my  apartment." 

While  I'lupbe  stood  gaping  in  admiration. at  the 
sudden  quarrel  which  had  arisen.  Colonel  Everard's' 
vexation  and  resentment  was  not  a  little iticreasen  by 
the  nonchalance  of  the  young  Scotsman,  wljiii,  with 
his  hands  thru&t  into  his  pockets,  (with  a  courtly  af- 
fectation of  the  time,)  had  thrown  himself  into  one 
of  the  antique  chairs,  and,  though  liabituallv  too 
polite  to  laugh  aloud,  and  possessing  that  art  of  in- 
ternal laughter,  by  which  men  ofthe  world  learn  to 
indulge  their  mirth  without  incurringquarrels,  or  giv- 
ing du-ect  oiTence,  was  at  io  particular  trouble  to' 
conceal  that  he  was  exceedingly  amused  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  Colonel's  visit  to  Woodstock.  Colonel 
Everard's  patience,  however,  had  reached  bound* 
which  it  was  very  likely  to  surpass;  for,  though  dif- 
fering widely  in  politics,  there  was  a  reseinblano^ 
betwixt  the  temper  of  the  uncle  and  nephew. 
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"Damnation!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone 
which  became  a  puritan  as  little  as  did  the  exclama- 
tion itself. 

"  Amen !"  said  Louis  Kernegiiy,  but  in  a  tone  so 
Eoft  and  gentle,  that  the  eiacuiation  seemed  rather  to 
escape  him  than  to  be  desia;nedly  uttered. 

"  Sir  I"  said  Everard,  striding  towards  him  in  that 
port  of  humour,  when  a  man,  full  of  resentment, 
would  not  unwillingly  find  an  object  on  which  to 
aischari?e  it. 

"  Plait  il  ?"  said  the  page,  in  the  most  equable 
tone,  looking  up  in  liis  face  with  the  most  uncon- 
scious irinocence. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  retorted  Everard,  "the 
meaning  of  that  which  you  said  just  now  7' 

"  Only  a  pouring  out  of  the  spirit,  worthy  sir," 
returned  Kerneguy- — "  a  small  skitT  despatched  to 
Heaven  on  my  own  account,  to  keep  company  with 
your  holy  petition  just  now  expressed." 

"  Sir,  I  have  known  a  merry  gentleman's  bones 
broke  for  such  a  smile  as  you  wear  just  now,"  replied 
Everard. 

"There,  look  you  now!"  answered  the  malicious 
page,  who  could  not  weigh  even  the  thoughts  of  his 
safety  against  the  enjoyment  of  his  jest— "  If  you  had 
stuck  to  your  professions,  worthy  sir,  you  must  have 
choked  by  this  time  ;  but  your  round  execration  bolted 
like  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of  cider,  and  now  allows 
your  wrath  to  come  foaming  out  al^ter  it,  in  the  honest 
unbnptized  language  of  common  ruffians." 

'■  For  Heaven's  sake.  Master  Girnegy,"  said  Phcebe. 
"forbear  giving  the  Colonel  these  bitter  words!  And 
do  you,  good  Colonel  Markham,  scorn  to  take  offence 
ac  his  hands — he  is  but  a  boy." 

''If  the  Colonel  or  you  choose,  Mistress  Phcebe, 
you  shall  find  me  a  man— I  think  the  gentleman  can 
say  Something  to  the  purpose  already. — Probably  he 
may  recommend  to  you  the  part  of  the  Lady  in 
Comus  ;  and  I  only  hope  his  own  admiration  of  John 
Milton  will  not  induce  him  to  undertake  the  part  of 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  blow  up  this  old  house  with 
execrations,  or  pull  it  down  in  wrath  about  our  ears." 

"  Yoimg  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  still  in' towering 
passion,  "if  you  respect  rny  principles  for  nothing  else, 
be  grateful  for  the  protection  which,  but  for  them, 
you  would  not  easily  attain." 

''Nay,  then,"  said  the  attendant,  "I  must  fetch 
those  who  have  more  iji.iuence  with  you  than  I 
have,"  and  away  tripped  Phcebe;  while  Kerneguy 
answered  Everard  in  the  same  provoking  tone  of 
calm  indifference, — 

"  Before  you  menace  me  with  a  thing  so  formidable 
as  your  resentment,  vou  ougiit  to  be  certain  whether 
1  may  not  bo  compelfod  by  circumstances  to  deny  you 
ilie  opportunity  you  seem  to  point  at." 

At  this  inoment  Alice,  summoned  no  doubt  by  her 
attendant,  entered  the  hall  hastily. 

"Master  Kerneguy,"  she  said,  "my  father  requests 
to  see  you  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment." 

Kertieguy  arose  and  bowed,  but  sejmed  determined 
to  remam  till  Everard's  departure,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  explanation  betwixt  the  cousins. 

"Markham,"  said  Alice,  hurriedly— "Cousin  Eve- 
rard— 1  have  but  a  moment  to  remain  here — for  Ood's 
sake,  do  you  instantly  begone ! — be  cautious  and 
patient— but  do  not  tarry  here — my  father  is  fearfully 
incensed." 

"I  have  had  my  uncle's  word  for  that,  madam," 
replied  Everard,  "  as  well  as  his  injunction  to  depart, 
which  1  will  obey  without  delay.  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  would  have  seconded  so  harsh  an  order 
quite  so  vyillingly;  but  I  go,  madam,  sensible  I  leave 
tiiose  behind  whose  company  is  more  agreeable." 

"Unjust — ungenerous — ungrateful!'  said  Alice; 
but  fearful  her  words  might  reach  ears  for  which 
they  were  not  designed,  she  spoke  them  in  a  voice 
so  feeble,  that  her  cousin,  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended, lost  the  consolation  they  were  calculated  to 
convev. 

He  bowed  coldly  to  Alice,  as  taking  leavCj  and  said  j 
with  an  air  of  that  constrained  courtesy  which  some- 
Unies   covers  among  men  of   condition,   the   most 
deadly  hatred,  "  I  believe.  Master  Kerneguy,  that  1 
•ijubt  make  it  convenieat  at  present  to  suppress  my 
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own  peculiar  opinions  on  the  matter  which  we  have 
hinted  at  in  our  conversation,  in  which  case  I  will 
send  a  gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  may  be  able  to  con- 
quer yours." 

The  supposed  Scotsman  made  him  a  stately,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  condescending  bow,  said  he 
should  expect  the  honour  of  his  commands,  offered 
his  hand  to  Mistress  Alice,  to  conduct  her  back  to 
her  father's  apartment,  and  took  a  triumphant  leave  of 
his  rival. 

Everard,  on  the  other  hand,  stung  beyond  his 
patience,  and,  from  the  grace  and  composed  assurance 
of  the  youth's  carriage,  still  conceiving  him  to  be 
either  Wilmot,  or  some  of  his  compeers  in  rank  and 
profligacy,  returned  to  the  town  of  Woodstock,  de- 
termined not  to  be  outbearded,  even  thougn  he  slmuld 
seek  redress  by  means  which  liis  principles  forbada 
him  to  consider  as  justifiable. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  u  tyranny— it  liatli  been 

The  untimely  emptying  of  many  a  th.rone, 

And  fall  of  many  kings. Macbetli. 

While  Colonel  Everard  retreated  in  high  indig- 
nation fi;om  the  little  refection,  which  Sir  Henry  Lee 
had  ill  his  good-humour  offered,  and  withdrasvn  under 
the  circumstances  of  provocation  which  we  have 
detailed,  the  good  old  knight,  scarce  recovered 
from  his  fit  of  passion,  partook  of  it  with  his  datigh- 
ter  and  guest,  and  shortly  after,  recollecting  some 
silvaii  task,  (for,  though  to  little  efficient  punwse, 
he  still  regularly  attended  to  his  duties  as  Ranger,) 
he  called  Kevis,  and  went  out,  leaving  the  two  young 
people  together. 

"Now,"  said  the  amorous  Prince  to  himself,  "  that 
Alice  is  left  without  her  lion,  it  remains  to  see  whether 
she  is  herself  of  a  tigress  breed. ^So,  Sir  Bevis  has 
left  his  charge,"  he  said  aloud  ;  "  I  thought  the  knights 
of  old,  those  stern  guardians  of  which  he  is  so  fit  a 
representative,  were  more  rigorous  in  maintaining  a 
vigilant  guard." 

"Bevis,"  said  Alice,  "knows  that  his  attendance  on 
me  is  totally  needless;  and,  moreover,  he  has  other 
duties  to  perform,  which  every  true  knight  prefers  to 
dansling  the  whole  morning  by  a  lady's  sleeve." 

"  You  speak  treason  against  all  true  affection,"  said 
the  gallant  ;  "  a  lady's  lightest  wish  should  to  a  true 
knight  be  more  binding  than  aught  excepting  the 
summons  of  his  sovereign.  I  wish,  ]\Iistress  Alice, 
you  would  but  intimate  your  slightest  desire  to  me, 
and  you  should  see  how  I  have  practised  obedience.'' 

"  You  never  brought  me  word  what  o'clock  it  was 
this  morriing,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "and  there  I 
sat  questioning  of  the  wings  of  Time,  when  I  should 
have  remembered  that  gentlemen's  gallantry  can  be 
quite  as  fugitive  as  Time  himself.  How  do  you  know 
what  your  disobedience  may  have  cost  me  and  others  1 
Pudding  and  pasty  may  have  been  burned  to  a  cinder, 
for,  sir,  I  practise  the  old  domestic  rule  of  visiting  the 
kitchen  ;  or  I  may  have  missed  prayers,  or  I  may 
hav(3  been  too  late  for  an  appointment,  simply  by  the 
negligence  of  Master  Louis  Kerneguy  failing  to  let. 
me  know  the  hour  of  the  day." 

"O,"  replied  Kerneguy,  "  I  am  one  of  those  lovers 
who  canno-t  endure  absence — I  must  be  eternally  at 
the  feet  of  my  fair  enemy — such,  I  think,  is  the  title 
with  which  romances  teach  us  to  grace  the  fair  and 
cruel  to  whom  we  devote  our  hearts  and  lives. — 
Speak  for  me,  good  lute,"  he  added,  taking  up  the 
instrument,  "  and  show  whether  I  know  not  my 
dutv." 

He  sung,  but  with  more  taste  than  execution,  the 
air  of  a  French  rondelai,  to  which  some  of  the  wits 
or  sonnetteers,  in  his  gay  and  roving  train,  had  adapted 
English  verses. 

An  hour  with  thee  t-Wlien  parliest  day 
Dapr'es  with  srold  tlie  eas'em  pray, 
Oh,  what  can  t'rami'  my  miijrt  to  bear 
The  toil  and  tiiiinoil,  carl;  and  care. 
New  cricfs  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
And  sad  remembrance  of  tlie  old  1  '" 

One  hour  wtth  theo.  ^ 
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Ono  liour  with  thee  t— When  burning  June 
SVaves  his  reil  fl;is  at  pitch  of  noon  ; 
Wliai  shall  rt'|i;ty  the  faithful  swain, 
His  liiliour  on  Ihf  sultry  i)l!iin  ; 
Anil  more  tlmii  cave  or  sheltering  bougli, 
Cool  feverish  blood,  and  tlirobblns:  brow  >— 

One  hour  with  tliee. 
One  hour  with  tl\ee  !— When  sun  is  8et, 
O,  what  can  teaeli  me  to  forget. 
The  thankless  labours  of  ttie  day ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  llungaway  ; 
'T\ii  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains, 
The  master'^  pride,  wlio  scorns  my  pains  ? 

One  hour  with  thee. 

"Truly,  there  is  another  verse,"  said  the  songster  ; 
'but  I  sing  it  not  to  you,  Mistress  Alice,  because 
some  of  the  prudes  of  the  court  hked  it  no'. 

"1  thanit  you,  Master  Louis,"  answered  the  young 
lady,  "  both  for  your  diseretion  in  singing  what  has 
given  ineple!isure,andinforbearing  what  mightoffend 
nie.  Thoughacountry  girl,  I  pretend  to  be  so  far  of  the 
court  mode,  as  to  receive  nothing  which  does  not  pass 
current  among  the  better  class  ihere." 

"I  would,"  answered  Louis,  "that  you  were  so 
well  contirmed  in  their  creed,  as  to  let  all  pass  with 
you,  to  which  court  ladies  would  give  currency.'" 

"  And  what  would  be  the  consequence  T'  said  Alice, 
with  p(,'ifect  composure. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Louis,  embarrassed  like  a 
general  who  finds  that  his  preparations  for  attack  do 
not  seem  to  sirike  cither  fear  or  confusion  into  the 
enemy— "in  that  case  you  would  forgive  me,  fair 
Alice,  if  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  warmer  language  than 
that  of  mere  gallantry — if  I  told  you  how  nuich  my 
heart  was  interested  in  what  you  consider  as  idle 
jesting— if  I  seriously  owned  it  was  in  your  power  to 
make  me  the  happiest  or  the  most  miserable  of  human 
being.s." 

"  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Alice,  with  the  same  un- 
shaken nonchalance,  "let  us  understand  each  other. 
I  am  little  acquaintea  with  high-bred  manners,  and  I 
am  unwilling,  I  tell  you  plainly,  to  he  accounted  a  silly 
country  girl,  who,  either  from  ignorance  or  conceit,  is 
startled  at  every  word  of  gallantry  addressed  to  her 
by  a  young  man,  who,  for  the  present,  has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  coin  and  circulate  such  false  compli- 
ments. But  I  must  not  let  this  fear  of  seeming  rustic 
and  awkwardly  timorous  carry  ine  too  far;  ana  being 
ignorant  of  the  exact  limits,  I  will  take  care  to  stop 
within  them." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Kerneguy,  "  that  however 
severely  you  may  be  disposed  to  judge  of  me,  your 
justice  will  not  punish  me  too  severely  for  an  offence, 
of  which  your  charms  are  alone  the  occasion  ?" 

"Hear  ine  out,  sir,  if  you  please,"  resumed  Alice. 
"I  have  listened  to  you  when  you  spoke  «cn  beri,'ci — 
nay,  uiy  complaisance  has  been  so  great,  as  to  answer 
you  en  bm-gcre^or  I  do  not  think  any  thing  e.xcept 
ridicule  can  coinc  of  dialogues  between  Liudor  and 
Jeanneton  ;  and  the  principal  fault  of  the  style  is  its 
extreme  and  tiresome  silliness  and  affectation.  But 
when  you  begin  to  kneel,  ofler  to  take  my  hand,  and 
speak  with  a  more  serious  tone,  I  must  remind  you  of 
our  real  characters.  I  am  the  daughter  of  Sir  Kenry 
Lee,  sir ;  and  you  are,  or  profess  to  be.  Master  Louis 
Kerneguy,  my  brother's  page,  and  a  fugitive  for  shelter 
under  my  father's  roof,  who  incurs  danger  by  the 
harbour  he  affords  you,  and  whose  household,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  your  unpleasing 
importunities." 

'  I  would  to  Heaven,  fair  Alice,"  said  the  King, 
"  that  your  objections  to  the  suit  which  I  am  urging, 
not  in  jest,  but  most  scriouslv,  as  that  on  which  my 
happiness  depends,  rested  only  on  the  low  and  pre- 
carious station  of  1/Ouis  Kerneguy  ! — Alice,  thou  hast 
the  soul  of  thy  family,  and  must  needs  love  honour. 
1  am  no  more  the  needy  Scottish  page,  whom  I  have, 
for  my  own  purposes,  personated,  than  I  am  the 
riwliward  lout,  whose  manners  I  adopted  on  the  first 
night  of  (jur  ac(iuaintance.  Thishand,  poor  asl  seem, 
can  confer  a  coronet." 

"Keep  it,"  said  Alice,  "for  some  more  ambitious 
.damsel,  my  lord,— for  such  1  conclude  is  your  title,  if 
ihis  romance  be  true, — I  would  not  accept  your  hand, 
could  you  ccmfcr  a  duchy." 

"In  o.ie  sense,  lovely  Alice,  you  have  neither  over- 


rated my  power  nor  my  affection.  It  is  your  King — 
it  is  Charles  Stewart  whc  speaks  to  you  !~he  can 
confer  duchies,  and  if  beauty  can  merit  them,  it  i3 
that  of  Alice  Lee.  IVav,  nay— rise— do  not  kneel— it 
is  for  your  sovereign  to  kneel  to  thee,  Alice,  to  whom 
he  is  a  thousand  times  more  devoted,  than  the  wan- 
derer I-ouis  dared  venture  to  profess  himself.  My 
Alice  has,  I  know,  been  trained  up  in  those  principles 
of  love  and  obedience  to  her  sovereign,  that  she  can- 
not in  conscience  or  in  mercy,  inflict  on  him  such  a 
wound  as  would  be  implied  in  the  rejection  of  his 
suit." 

In  spite  of  all  Charles's  attempts  to  prevent  her. 
Alice  had  persevered  in  kneeling  on  one  knee,  until 
she  had  touched  with  her  lip  the  hand  with  which  he 
attempted  to  raise  her.  But  this  salutation  ended,  she 
stood  upright,  with  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom — 
her  looks  humble,  but  composed,  keen  and  watchful, 
and  so  possessed  of  herself,  so  little  flattered  by  the 
communication  which  the  King  had  supposed  would 
have  been  overpowering,  that  he  scarce  knew  in  what 
terms  next  to  urge  his  solicitation. 

"Thou  art  silent- thou  art  silent,"  he  said,  "mr 
pretty  Alice.  Has  the  King  no  more  influence  witfi 
thee  than  the  poor  Scottish  page?" 

"In  one  sense,  every  influence,"  said  Alice;  "for 
he  commands  my  best  thoughts,  my  best  wishes,  my 
earnest  prayers,  my  devoted  loyalty,  which,  as  the 
rnen  of  tne  House  of  Lee  have  been  ever  ready  to  tes- 
tify with  the  sword,  so  are  the  women  bound  to  seal, 
if  necessary,  with  their  blood.  But  beyond  the  duties 
of  a  true  and  devoted  sul>iect,  the  King  is  even  les3 
to  Alice  Lee  than  poor  Louis  Kerneguy.  The  Page 
could  have  tendered  an  honourable  union — the  Mon- 
arch can  but  offer  a  contaminated  coronet." 

"  You  mistake,  Alice,— you  mistake,"  said  the  King, 
eagerly.  "Sit  down  and  let  me  speak  to  you— sit 
down — What  is't  you  fear'?" 

"  I  fear  nothing,  my  liege,"  answered  Alice.  "  What 
canl  fear  from  the  King  of  Britain — I,  the  daughter 
of  his  loyal  subject,  and  under  my  father's  roof?  But 
I  remember  the  distance  betwixt  us.  and  though  [ 
might  trifle  and  jest  with  mine  equal,  to  my  King  I 
must  only  appear  in  the  dutiful  posture  of  a  subject, 
unless  where  his  safety  may  seem  to  require  that  I  do 
not  acknowledge  his  dignity." 

Charles,  though  young,  being  no  novice  in  such 
scenes,  was  surprised  to  encounter  resistance  of  a 
kind  which  had  not  been  opposed  to  him  in  similar 
pursuits,  even  in  cases  where  he  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. There  was  neither  anger,  nor  injured  pride,  nor 
disorder,  nor  disdain,  real  or  affected,  in  the  manners 
and  conduct  of  Alice.  She  stood,  asit  seemed,  clamly 
prepared  to  argue  on  the  subject,  which  is  generally 
decided  by  passion — showed  no  inclination  to  escape 
from  the  apartment,  but  appeared  determined  to  hear 
with  patience  the  suit  of  the  lover — while  her  counte- 
natice  and  manner  intimated  that  she  had  this  com- 
plaisance, only  in  deference  to  the  commands  of  tiio 
King.  ■ 

"  She  is  ambitious,"  thought  Charles  ;  "  it  is  by 
dazzling  her  love  of  glory,  not  by  mere  passionate  en- 
treaties, that  I  must  fiope  to  be  .successful. — I  pray  you 
be  seated,  my  fair  Alice," he  said,  "the lover  entreats 
— the  King  commands  you." 

"The  King,"  said  Alice,  "may  permit  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  but  he  cannot 
abrogate  the  subject's  duty,  even  by  express  com- 
mand. I  stand  here  while  it  is  your  Majesty's  plea- 
sure to  address  me— a  patient  listener,  as  in  duty 
bound." 

"  Know  then,  simple  gir],"  said  the  King,  "  that  in 
accepting  my  proffered  affi'ction  and  protection,  you 
break  ihrough  no  law,  either  of  virtue  or  morality. 
Those  who  are  born  to  royalty  are  deprived  of  many 
of  the  comforts  of  private  life — chiefly  that  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  dearest  and  most  preciou.s,  the  power  of 
choosing  their  own  mates  for  life.  Their  formal  wed- 
dings are  guided  upon  principles  of  political  expedi- 
ence only,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  wedded  are 
frequently,  in  temper,  person,  and  disrosition,  thu 
most  unlikely  to  make  them  happy.  .Society  has 
commiseration,  therefore,  towards  us,  and  binds  our 
unwilling  and  often  unhappy  wedlocks  with  chaint 
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of  a  lighter  and  more  easy  character  than  those  which  [  Charles  paused,  struck  with  a  turn  to  the  c  jnvprsa- 
felier  other  men,  whose  marriage  ties,  as  more  vplun-  |  tion  which  placed  his  own  interests  more  in  collision 
tarily  a?suiiiL'il,  ought,  m  proportion,  to  be  more  [  with  the  gratification  of  his  present  passion  than  he 
Ftncily  binding.  And  therefore,  ever  since  the  time  \  had  supposed. 
Ic'  "  '     '    •' "     -" ■'-"' '      "  1 -■.-..-  ^r 


that  old  Henry  built  these  walls,  priests  and  prelates, 
as  well  as  nobles  and  statesmen,  have  been  accus- 
tx»med  to  see  a  fair  Rosamond  rule  the  heart  of  an 
afl'ectionate  monarch,  and  console  him  for  the  few 
hours  of  constraint  and  state  which  he  must  bestow 
upon  some  angry  and  jealous  Eleanor.  To  such  a 
connexion  tlie  world  attaches  no  blame ;  they  rush  to 
the  festival  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  Esther, 
while  the  imperious  Vashti  is  left  to  queen  it  in  soU- 
tude;  they  throng  the  palace  to  ask  her  protection, 
whose  influence  is  more  in  the  state  a  hundred 
times  than  tjiat  of  the  proud  consort  -,  her  ottspring 
rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  vindicate  by 
their  courage,  like  the  celebrated  Longsword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  their  descent  from  royalty  and  from  love. 
From  such  connexions  our  richest  ranks  of  nobles 
are  recruited  ;  and  the  mother  hves,  in  the  greatness 
of  her  posterity,  honoured  and  blessed,  as  she  died  la- 
mented and  w.pt  in  the  arms  of  love  and  friendship." 

"Did  llo^dniond  so  die,  my  lord?"  said  Alice. 
"Our  records  say  she  was  poisoned  by  the  injured 
Queen — poisoned,  without  time  allowed  to  call  to  God 
for  the  pardon  of  her  many  faults.  Did  her  memory 
so  live  7  I  have  heard  that,  when  the  Bishop  purified 
the  churcli  at  Godstowe,  her  monument  was  broken 
open  by  his  orders,  and  her  bones  thrown  out  into 
unconsecrated  ground  " 

"  Those  were  rude  old  days,  sweet  Alice,"  answered 
Charles ;  "  queens  are  not  now  so  jealous,  nor  bishops 
so  rigorous.  And  know,  besides,  that,  in  the  lands  to 
whicn  I  would  lead  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  otiier 
laws  obtain,  which  remove  from  such  ties  even  the 
the  slightest  show  of  scandal.  There  is  a  mode  of 
matrimony,  which,  fulfiUing  all  the  rites  of  the 
church,  leaves  no  stain  on  the  conscience;  yet  in- 
vesting the  bride  with  none  of  the  privileges  peculiar 
to  her  husband's  condition,  infringes  not  upon  the 
duties  which  the  Kin"  owes  to  his  subjects.  So  that 
Alice  Lee  may,  in  all  respects,  become  the  real  and 
lawful  wife  of  Charles  Stewart,  except  that  their 
private  union  gives  her  no  title  to  be  Queen  of  Eng- 

"My  ambition,"  said  Alice,  "will  be  sufficiently 
gratified  to  see  Charles  king,  without  aiming  to  share 
either  his  dignity  in  public,  or  his  wealth  and  regal 
luxurv  in  private." 

"I  understand  thee,  Alice ''  said  the  King,  hurt  but 
not  displeased.  You  ridicule  me,  being  a  fugitive,  for 
speaking  like  a  king.  It  is  a  habit,  I  admit,  which  I 
have  learned,  and  of  which  even  misfortune  cannot 
cure  me.  But  niv  case  is  not  so  desperate  as  you  may 
suppose.  My  friends  are  still  many  in  these  king- 
doms; my  allies  abroad  are  bound,  by  regard  to  their 
own  interest,  to  espouse  my  cause.  I  have  hopes 
given  me  from  Spain,  from  France,  and  from  other 
nations ;  and  I  have  confidence  that  my  father's  blood 
has  not  been  poured  forth  in  vain,  nor  is  doomed  to 
dry  up  without  due  vengeance.  My  trust  is  in  Him 
from  whom  princes  derfve  tiieir  title,  and,  think  what 
thou  wilt  of  my  present  condition,  I  have  perfect 
confidence  that  I  shall  oi.e  day  sit  on  the  throne  of 
England." 

"May  God  grant  it!"  said  Alice;  "and  that  he 
may  grant  it,  noble  Prince,  dtign  to  consider  whether 
you  now  pursue  a  conduct  likely  to  conciliate  his 
favour.  Think  of  the  course  you  recommend  to  a 
motherless  maiden,  who  has  no  better  defence  against 
your  sophistry,  than  what  a  sense  of  morality,  toge- 
ther with  the  natural  feelini:  of  female  dignity,  in- 
spires. Whether  the  death  of  her  fatlier,  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  her  imprudence  ; — whether  the 
despair  of  her  brother,  whose  life  has  been  so  often 
m  peril  to  save  that  of  your  Majesty ; — whether  the 
dishonour  of  the  roof  which  has  sheltered  you,  will 
read  well  in  your  annals,  or  are  events  likely  to  pro- 
pitiate God,  whose  controversy  with  your  House  has 
been  but  too  visible,  or  recover  the' affections  of  liv 
people  of  England,  in  whose  eyes  such  actions  are 
an  abomination,  I  leave  to  your  own  royal  mind  to 
".onsider." 


If  your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  curtseying  deeply, 
"has  no  farther  commands  for  my  attendance,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  withdraw'?" 

"  Stay  yet  a  little,  strange  and  impracticable  girl," 
said  the  King,  "  and  answer  me  but  one  question  :  — 
Is  it  the  lowness  of  my  present  fortunes  that  makes 
my  suit  contemptible?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  my  liege."  she  said, 
"and  my  answer  shall  be  as  plain  and  direct  as  the 
question  you'have  asked.  If  I  could  have  hern  moved 
to  an  act  of  ignominious,  insane,  and  ungrateful  folly, 
it  could  only  arise  from  my  being  blinded  by  that  pas- 
sion, which  I  believe  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  folly 
and  for  crime  much  more  often  than  it  has  a  real 
existence.  I  must,  in  short,  have  been  in  love,  as  it 
is  called — and  that  might  have  been  with  mv  etnial — 
but  surely  never  with  my  sovereign,  whetiier  such 
only  in  title,  or  in  possession  of  his  kingdom." 

"  Yet  loyalty  was  ever  the  pride,  almf)St  the  ruling 
passion,  of  your  family,  Alice,"  said  the  King. 

"And  could  I  reconcile  that  loyalty,"  said  Alice, 
"  with  indulging  my  sovereign,  by  permitting  himi  to 
prosecute  a  suit  dishonourable  to  himself  as  to  mel 
Ought  I,  as  a  faithful  subject,  to  join  him  in  a  f'^lly, 
which  might  throw  yet  another  stumbling-block  in 
the  path  to  his  restoration,  and  could  only  serve  to 
diminish  his  security,  even  if  he  were  seated  upon  his 
throne." 

"At  this  rate,"  said  Charles,  discontentedly,  "1 
had  belter  have  retained  my  character  of  the  page, 
than  assumed  that  of  a  sovereign,  w  hich  it  seems  is 
still  more  irreconcilable  with  my  wishes." 

"  jMy  candour  shall  go  still  farther,"  said  .\hce.  "I 
could  have  felt  as  little  for  Louis  Kerneguy  as  fiir  tha 
heir  of  Britain;  for  such  love  as  I  have  to  bestow, 
(and  it  is  not  sucli  as  I  read  of  in  romance,  or  hear  . 
poured  forth  in  song,)  has  been  already  conferred  on 
another  object.  This  gives  your  Majesty  pain — I  am 
sorry  for  it— but  the  wholesomest  medicines  are  often 
bitter." 

"Yes."  answered  the  King,  with  some  asperity, 
"and  physicians  are  reasonahle  enough  to  expect 
their  patients  to  swallow  them,  as  if  they  were  honey- 
comb.— It  is  true,  then,  that  whispered  tale  of  tha 
cousin  Colonel;  and  the  daughter  of  the  loyal  Lee 
has  set  her  heart  upon  a  rebellious  fanatic?" 

"  My  love  was  given  ere  I  knew  what  these  words 
fanatic  and  rebel  meant.  I  recalled  it  not,  for  I  am 
satisfied,  that  amidst  the  great  distractions  which 
divide  the  kingdom,  the  person  to  whom  yon  allude 
has  chosei*  his  part,  erroneously  perhnps,  but  con- 
scientiously-^he,  therefore,  has  still  the  highest  place 
in  my  affection  and  esteem.  More  he  cannot  have! 
and  Will  not  ask,  until  some  happy  turn  shall  recon- 
cile these  public  differences,  and  my  father  be  once 
more  reconciled  to  him.  Devoutly  do  I  pray  that  such 
an  event  may  occur,  by  your  Majesty's  speedy  and 
unanimous  restoration  !" 

"You  have  found  out  a  reason,"  said  the  King, 
pettishly,  "to  make  me  detest  the  thought  of  such  a 
change— nor  have  you,  Alice,  any  sincere  interest  to 
pray  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  do  you  not  see  that  your 
lover,  walking  side  by  side  with  Cromwell,  may,  or 
rather  niust,  share  his  power?  nay,  if  Lambert  does 
not  anticipate  him,  he  may  trip  up  Oliver's  heels,  and 
reign  in  his  stead.  And  think  you  not  he  will  find 
means  to  overcome  the  pride  of  the  loyal  Lees,  and 
achieve  a  union,  for  which  things  are  better  pre- 
pared than  that  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  meditate 
betwixt  one  of  his  brats  and  the  no  less  loyal  heir  ot 
Fauconberg?" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  "  has  found  a  way  at 
length  to  avenge  yourself— Lf  what  I  have  said  de- 
serves vengeance.' 

"  I  could  point  out  a  yet  shorter  road  to  your  union," 
said  Charles,  without  minding  her  distress,  or  rP""- 
haps  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  retaliation.  "  Suppose 
that  you  sent  your  Colonel  word  that  there  was  one 
Charles  Stewart  here,  who  had  come  to  disturb  the 
Saints  in  their  peaceful  government,  which  they  had 
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acquired  by  prayer  and  preaehinsr,  pike  and  gun — and 
suppo.«e  he  had  the  art  lo  briui^  down  a  halt-score  of 
troopers,  quite  enough,  as  times  go,  to  deride  the  fate 
of  this  heir  of  royalty— think  you  not  the  possession 
of  such  a  prize  as  this  might  obtain  from  the  Riinip- 
ers,  or  from  Cronnvell,  such  a  reward  as  might  over-- 
ccrme  your  father's  objections  to  a  rotmdhead's  alH- 
ance.  and  place  the  fair  Alice  and  her  cousin  Colonel 
in  full  posses.=ion  of  their  wishes?" 

"My  hege,"  said  Alii«,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and 
her  eyes  sparkling— for  she  too  had  her  share  of  the 
hereditary  temperament  of  her  family, — "  this  passes 
my  patience.  I  have  heard,  without  expressing 
-anger,  the  most  ignominious  persuasions  addressed 
■  to  myself,  and  I  nave  vindicated  myself  for  refusing 
to  be  the  paramour  of  a  fugitive  Prince,  as  if  I  had 
been  excusing  myself  from  accepting  a  share  of  an 
actual  crown— But  do  you  think  I  can  hear  all  who 
are  dear  to  me  slandered  without  emotion  or  reply  7 
•  1  will  not,  sir;  and  were  you  seated  with  all  the  ter- 
rors of  your  father's  Star-chamber  around  you,  you 
should  hear  me  defend  the  absent  and  the  innocent. 
Of  my  father  I  will  say  nothing,  but  that  if  he  is  now 
without  wealth — without  state,  almost  without  a 
sheltering  home  and  needful  food— it  is  because  he 
spent  all  m  the  service  of  the  King.  He  needed  not 
to  cnnimit  any  act  of  treachery  or  villany  to  obtain 
■wealth — he  had  an  ample  competence  in  his  own 
possessions.  For  Markham  Everard  he  knows  no 
such  thing  as  selfishness— he  would  not,  for  broad 
Eiigland,  liad  she  the  treasures  of  Peru  in  her  bosom, 
and  a  paradise  on  her  surface,  do  a  deed  that  would 
disgrace  his  own  name,  or  injure  the  feelings  of  anoth- 
er— Kings,  my  liege,  may  take  a  lesson  from  him. 
My  liese,  for  the  present  I  take  my  leave." 

■'Alice,  Alice — stay."  exclaimed  the  King.  "She 
is  gon-?. — This  must  be  virtue — real,  disinteresied, 
overawing  virtue — or  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth. 
Vet  VVilmot  and  Villiers  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it, 
but  add  the  tale  to  the  other  wonders  of  Woodstock. 
— 'Tis  a  rare  wench !  and  I  prof -ss,  to  use  the  Colo- 
nel's obtestation,  that  I  know  not  whether  to  forgive 
and  be  friends  with  her,  or  study  a  dire  revenge.  If 
It  were  not  for  that  acoursed  cousin — that  puritan 
Colonel — I  could  forgive  every  thing  else  to  so  noble 
a  wench.  But  a  roundheaded  rebel  preferred  to  me 
— the  preference  avowed  to  my  face,  and  justified  with 
the  assertion,  that  a  King  might  take  a  lesson  from 
luni — it  is  gall  and  wormwood.  If  the  old  man  had 
not  come  up  this  morning  as  he  did,  the  King  should 
liave  taken  or  given  a  lesson,  and  a  severe  one.  It 
was  a  mad  rencontre  to  venture  upon  with  my  rank 
and  responsibility— and  yet  this  wench  has  made  me 
so  angry  with  her,  and  so  envious  of  him,  that  if  an 
opportunity  offered.  I  should  scarce  be  able  to  forbear 
him.— Ha  !  whom  nave  we  here?" 

The  interjection  at  the  conclusion  of  this  royal 
Boliloqm',  was  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  entrance 
of  another  personage  of  the  drama. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

B'nedick.    Sliall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear? 
Ciaudio.   God  bless  me  from  a  rliallenge  ^ 

Muck  Ado  About  Nothtjtg. 

.1  As  Charles  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment, 
•he  was  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  Wildrake, 

who  entered  with  an  unusual  degree  of  swagger  in 

his  gait,  and  of  fantastic  importance  on  his  brow. 
'"  I  crave  your  pardon,  fair  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  but,  as 
•jhey  say  in  my  countrv,  when  doors  are  open  dogs 
.enter.    1  have  knocked  and  called  in  the  hall  to  no 

purpose  ;  so,  knowing  the  way  to  this  parloiir,  sir, 

— for  I  am  a  light  partisan,  and  the  road  I  once 
ftravel  I  never  forget, — I  ventured  to  present  myself 
runannounced." 

»    "Sir  Henry  Lee  is  abroad,  sir,  I  believe,  in  the 

iChaso,"  said  Charles,  coldly,  for  the  appearance  of  this 

somewhat   vulgar  debauchee  was  not  agreeable   to 

^!Jm  at  that  moment,  "and  Master  Albert  Lee  has  left 

-Uie  Lodge  for  two  or  three  days." 

"1  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Wildrake;  "but  I  have  I  ter  goes  forward,  be  assured  I  wi 


iBo  business  at  present  witn  cither." 
'  ■  Vol.  V. 


"And  with  whom  is  your  business?"  said  Charles; 
"that  is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask — since  I  think 
it  cannot  in  possibility  be  with  me." 

"  Pardon  me  in  turn,  siiV'  answered  the  cnv;ilier  ; 
"in  no  possibility  can  it  be  imparled  to  any  other 
but  yourself,  if  you  be,  as  I  think  you  are,  though 
in  someihing  better  habit,  I\Iaster  Louis  Girnigo, 
the  iScottish  gentleman  who  waits  upon  Master  Al- 
bert Lee." 

"  I  am  all  you  are  like  to  find  of  him,"  answered 
Charles. 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  cavalier,  "I  do  perceive  a  dif- 
ference, but  rest  and  better  clothing  will  do  much; 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  since  I  would  be  sorry  to  have 
brought  a  message,  such  as  I  am  charged  with,  to  si 
tatterdemalion." 

"  Let  us  get  to  the  business,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  King — "  you  have  a  message  for  me,  you  say  ?" 

"  True,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  1  r>m  the  friend 
of  Colonel  Markham  Evetard,  sir,  a  tall  man,  and  a 
worthy  person  in  the  field,  although  I  could  wish 
him  a  better  cause — A  message  I  have  to  you,  it  is 
certain,  in  a  slight  note,  which  I  take  the  liberty  oi 
presenting  with  the  usual  formalities."  So  saying, 
lie  drew  his  sword,  put  the  billet  he  mentioned  upoti 
the  point,  and,  making  a  profound  bow,  presented  it 
to  Charles. 

The  disguised  Monarch  accepted  of  it,  with  a 
grave  return  of  the  salute,  and  said,  as  he  was  about 
to  open  the  letter,  "  I  am  not,  I  presume,  to  expect 
friendly  contents  in  an  epistle  presented  in  so  hostile 
a  manner  ?" 

'  A-hern,  sir,"  replied  the  ambassador,  clearing  hia 
voic^.  H-hile  he  arranged  a  suitable  answer,  in  which 
the  niiiu  «train  of  diplomacy  might  be  properly  main- 
tained ;  "not  utterly  hostile,  I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  in- 
vitation, though  it  be  such  as  must  be  construed  in 
the  commencement  rather  bellicose  and  pugnacioua 
I  trust,  sir,  we  shall  find  that  a  few  thnists  will  make 
a  hanasome  conclusion  of  the  business;  and  so,  as 
my  old  master  used  to  say,  Pa.r  nascitur  ex  bellu. 
For  my  own  poor  share,  I  am  tnily  glad  to  have  been 
graced  by  my  friend  JMarkham  Everard  in  this  mat- 
ter— the  rather  as  I  feared  the  puritan  principles  with 
which  he  is  imbued,  (I  will  confess  the  truth  to  you, 
worthy  sir,)  might  have  rendered  him  unwilling,  from 
certain  scruples,  to  have  taken  the  gentlemanlike  and 
honourable  mode  of  righting  himself  in  such  a  case 
as  the  present.  And  as  I  render  a  friend's  duty  to 
my  friend,  so  1  humbly  hope,  blaster  Louis  Girnigo, 
that  I  do  no  injustice  to  you,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  proposed  meeting,  where,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I 
trust,  that  if  no  fatal  accident  occur,  we  shall  be  all 
better  friends  when  the  skirmish  is  over  than  we  were 
before  it  began." 
'  "  I  should  suppose  so,  sir,  in  any  case,"  said  Charles, 
looking  at  the  letter:  "  worse  than  mortal  enemies 
we  can  scarce  be,  ana  it  is  that  footing  upon  which 
this  billet  places  us." 

"  You  say  true,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  it  is,  sir, 
a  crjrtel,  introducing  to  a  single  combat,  for  the 
pacific  object  of  restoring  a  perfect  good  understand- 
ing betwixt  the  survivors — in  case  that  fortunately 
tifat  word  can  be  used  in  the  plural  after  the  event  oJ 
the  meeting." 

"  In  short,  we  only  fight,  I  suppose,"  replied  thq 
King,  "that  we  may  come  to  a  perfectly  good  eiui 
amicable  understancling  ?"' 

"You  are  right  again,  sir;  and  I  thank  you  foi  th« 
clearness  of  your  apprehension,"  said  Wildrake. — 
"  Ah,  sir,  it  is  easy  to  do  with  a  person  of  honour  and 
of  intellect  in  such  a  case  as  this.  And  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  as  a  personal  kindness  lo  myself,  that,  as  the 
morning  is  like  to  be  frosty,  and  myself  am  in  some 
sort  rheumatic — as  war  will  leave  its  scars  behind 
sir,  I  say,  I  will  entreat  of  you  to  bring  with  you  some 
gentleman  of  honour,  who  will  not  d  stlain  to  tak« 
part  of  what  is  going  forward — a  sort  of  pot-luck,  sii 
— with  a  poor  old  soldier  like  myself—that  we  may 
take  no  harm  by  standing  unoccupied  during  such 
cold  weather." 

1  understand,  sir,"  replied  Chailes;  "  if  thi«  mat- 
endeavom  •«,  prO' 


vide  you  with  a  suitable  opponent." 
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"I  shall  remain  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Wildrake  ;  "  and  I  am  by  no  means  curious  about  the 
qualitv  of  mv  antagonist.— It  is  true  1  write  myself 
e.«quire  ana  gentleman,  aud  should  count  rnyself  espe- 
cially honou'red  by  crossing  my  sword  with  that  of 
Sir  Henry  or  Master  Albert  Lee  ;  but,  should  that  not 
be  convenient,  I  will  not  refuse  to  present  my  poor 
person  in  opposition  to  any  gentleman  who  has 
served  the  King,  which  I  always  hold  as  a  sort  of 
letters  of  nobility  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  would^  on 
no  arcount  decline  the  duello  with  such  a  person." 

"  The  King  is  much  obliged  to  jou,  sir,"  said  the 
disguised  Prince,  "for  the  honour  you  do  his  faithful 

£..!lij;'CtS." 

"  O,  sir,  1  am  scrupulous  on  that  point— very  scru- 
IHiIous.— When  there  is  a  roundhead  in  question,  I 
consult  the  Herald's  books,  to  see  that  he  is  entitled 
lo  bear  arms,  as  is  blaster  Markham  Everard,  with- 
out which,  I  promise  you,  I  had  borne  none  .of  his 
(•artel.  Rut  a  cavalier"  is  with  me  a  gentleman,  of 
course— Be  his  birth  ever  so  low,  his  loyalty  has 
ermiibled  his  condition." 

"It  is  well,  sir,"  said  the  King.  "This  paper  re- 
quests me  to  meet  Master  Everard  at  six  to-morrow 
morning,  at  the  tree  called  the  King's  Oak.— I  object 
neither  to  place  nor  time.  He  protiers  the  sword,  at 
v.-hioh,  he  says,  we  possess  some  equality— I  do  not 
decline  the  weapon  ;  for  company,  two  gentlemen— 
I  sliall  endeavour  to  procure  myself  an  associate,  and 
a  suitable  partner  for  you,  sir,  if  you  incline  to  join  in 
theilance." 

"  I  kiss  your  hand,  sir,  and  rest  yours,  under  a  sense 
of  obligation,"  answered  the  envoy. 

"I  thank  yon,  sir,"  continued  the  King;  "I  will 
therefore  be  ready  at  place  and  time,  and  suitably 
furnished;  and  I  will  either  give  your  friend  such 
satisfaction  with  my  sword  as  he  requires,  or  will 
render  him  such  cause  for  not  doing  so  as  he  will  be 
contented  with." 

"  Vou  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "if  my 
mind  is  too  dull,  imder  the  circumstances,  to  conceive 
any  alternative  that  can  remain  betwixt  two  inen  of 
honour  in  such  a  case,  excepting— sa—sa— !"  He 
throw  himself  into  a  fencing  position,  and  made  a 
pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  but  not  directed  to- 
wards the  person  of  the  King,  whom  he  addressed. 

"  E.xcuse  me,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  if  I  do  not  trouble 
your  intellects  with  the  consideration  of  a  case  which 
may  not  occur. — But,  for  example,  I  niay  plead  ur- 
gent employment  on  the  part  of  the  public." — This  he 
snoke  in  a  low  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  which 
^V'ildrake  appeared  perfectly  to  comprehend;  for  he 
laid  his  forefinger  on  his  nose  with  what  he  meant 
for  a  very  intelligent  and  apprehensive  nod. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  vou  be  engaged  in  any  affair 
for  the  King,  my  friend  shall  have  every  reasonable 
degree  of  patience— Nay,  I  will  fight  him  myself  in 
your  stead,  merely  to  stav  his  stoinach,  rather  than 
you  should  be  interrupted. — And,  sir,  if  you  can  hnd 
room  'n  your  enterprise  for  a  poor  gentleman  that  has 
followe.'  Lunsfonl  and  Goring,  you  have  but  to  nai^ie 
day,  time  and  place  of  rendezvous;  for  truly,  sir, 
[  am  tired  of  the  scald  hat,  cropped  hair,  and  under- 
taker's cloak,  with  which  my  friend  has  bedizened 
me,  and  would  willingly  ruiRe  it  out  once  more  in  the 
King's  cause,  when  whether  I  be  banged  or  hanged, 
,  .;are  not." 

■'  I  shall  remember  what  yon  say,  sir,  should  an 
i.pportimitv  occur,"  said  the  King;  "audi  wish  his 
Majesty  had  many  such  subjects. — I  presume  our 
business  is  now  settled  ?" 

"When  y(ju  .'^hall  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  give 
nie  a  trithng  scrap  of  writing,  to  serve  for  my  cre- 
.-jeiitials— lor  such,  you  know,  is  the  custom— your 
•vritten  cartel  hath  its  writien  answer." 

"That,  sir,  will  I  presently  do,"  said  Charles,  "and 
in  good  time— here  are  the  materials." 

"And,  sir  "  continued  the  envoy — "  Ahi !  — ahem ! — 
if  vou  have  interest  in  the  household  for  a  cup  of  sack 
— ]  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and  am  somewhat  hoarse 
with  iiuirh  speaking — moreover,  a  serious  business  of 
tlii.s  kind  always  makes  one  thirsty.— Besides,  sir,  to 
pari  with  dry  lii'S  argaes  malice,  which  God  forbid 
fciovild  exist  111  such  an  honourable  conjuclure."  | 


"  I  do  not  boast  much  influence  in  the  house,  sir, 
said  the  King;  "but  if  you  would  have  the  conde* 
scension  to  accept  of  this  broad  piece  towards  quench- 
ing your  thirst  at  the  Goorge" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  cavalier,  (for  the  times  admitted  ot 
this  strange  species  of  courtesy,  nor  was  Wildrake 
a  man  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  as  keenly  to  dispute 
the  matter,) — "I  am  once  again  beholden  to  you.  But 
I  see  not  how  it  consists  with  my  honour  to  accept 
of  such  accommodation,  unless  you  were  to  accora- 
pany  and  partake?" 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Charles,  "my  safety 
recommends  that  I  remain  rather  private  at  present. 

"Enough  said,"  Wildrake  observed;  "poor  cava- 
liers must  not  stand  on  ceremony.  I  see,  sir,  vou 
understand  cutter's  law — when  one  tall  fellow  has 
coin,  another  must  not  be  thirsty.  I  wish  a'ou,  sir,  a 
continuance  of  health  and  happiness  until  to-morrow, 
at  the  King's  Oak,  at  six  o'clock." 

"Farewell,  sir,"  said  the  King,  and  added,  as  Wild- 
rake went  down  the  stair  whistling,  ",  Hey  for  cava- 
liers," to  which  air  his  long  rapier,  jarring  agninst  the 
steos  and  banisters,  bore  no  unsuitable  burden — 
"Farewell,  thou  too  just  emblem  of  the  state,  to 
which  war,  and  defeat,  and  despair,  have  reduced 
many  a  gallant  gentleman." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  there  occurred  nothing 
peculiarly  deserving  of  notice.  Alice  sedulously 
avoided  showing  towards  the  disguised  Prince  any 
degree  of  estrangement  or  shyness,  which  could  be 
I  discovered  by  her  father,  or  by  any  one  else.  To  all 
appearance,  the  two  young  persons  continued  on  the 
same  footing  in  every  respect.  Yet  she  made  thegal- 
lant  himself  sensible,  that  this  apparent  intimacy  was 
assumed  merely  to  save  appearances,  and  in  no  way 
desianed  as  retracting  fi;om  the  severity  w  ith  whicn 
sheliad  reiected  his  suit.  The  sense  that  this  was 
the  case,  joined  to  his  injured  self-love,  and  his  enmity 
against  a  successful  rival,  induced  Charles  eai;ly  to 
withdraw  himself  to  a  solitary  walk  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where,  like  Hercules  in  the  Emblem  of  Cebes, 
divided  betwixt  the  personifications  of  Virtue  and  of 
Pleasure,  he  listened  alternately  to  the  voice  of  Wis- 
dom and  of  passionate  Follv. 

Prudence  urged  to  him  the  importance  of  his  ow;n 
life  to  the  future  prosecution  of  the  great  object  in 
which  he  had  for  the  present  miscarried— the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  in  England,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
throne,  the  regaining  the  crown  of  his  father,  the 
avenging  his  death,  and  restoring  to  their  fortunes 
and  their  country  the  numerous  exiles,  who  were 
sufFcring  poverty  and  banishment  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  his  cause.  Pride  too,  or  rather  a  just 
and  natural  sense  of  dignity,  displayed  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  a  Prince  descending  to  actual  personal  con- 
flict with  a  subject  of  any  degree,  and  the  ridicule 
which  would  be  thrown  on  his  memory,  should  he 
lose  his  life  for  an  obscure  intrigue  by  the  hand  of  a 
private  genileman.  What  would  his  sage  counsel- 
lors, Nicholas  and  Hyde— what  would  his  kind  and 
wise  governor,  the  Jlarquis  of  Hertford,  soy  to  such 
an  act  of  rashness  and  folly?  Would  it  not  be  likely 
to  shake  the  allegiance  of  the  staid  and  prudent  per- 
sons of  the  royalist  parly,  since  wherefore  should 
they  expose  their  lives  and  estates  to  raise  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  kingdom  a  young  man  who  could  not 
command  his  own  temper '!  To  this  was  to  be  added, 
the  consideration  that  even  his  success  would  add 
double  dirficulties  to  his  escape,  which  already  seemed 
sufficiently  precarious.  If,  stopping  short,  of  death. 
he  merely  had  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  how  did 
he  know  that  he  might  not  seek  revenge  by  didivering 
up  to  government  the  I\Ialignant  Louis  Kerneguy, 
whose  real  character  could  not  in  that  case  fail  to  bo 
discovered  ? 

These  considerations  strongly  recommended  to 
Charles  that  he  should  clear  hiuiself  of  the  challenge 
without  fighting;  and  the  reservation  under  which  he 
had  accepted  it,  aflbrded  him  some  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

But  Passion  also  had  her  arguments,  whicii  she 
addressed  to  a  temper  rendered  irritable  byrecent  dis- 
tress and  mortification.  In  the  first  place,  if  he  was 
a  prince,  he  was  also  a  gentleman,  entitled  to  re«!Mi 
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as  such,  and  obliged  to  ,sive  or  claim  the  satisfaction 
expeciid  on  occasion  of  dififercnces  among  gentlemen. 
With  Knglishmen,  she  urged,  he  could  never  lose  in- 
terest by  showing  tiimseit  ready,  instead  of  sheltering 
himself  under  his  royal  hirlh  and  'ireiensions,  to  come 
frankly  forward,  and  maintain  what  he  had  done  or 
aaid  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  a  free  nation,  it 
6eemed  as  if  he  would  rather  gain  than  lose  in  the 
public  estimation  by  a  conduct  which  cuuld  not  hut 
Beem  gallant  and  generous.  Then  a  character  for 
coiu'age  was  far  nio'e  necessary  lo  support  his  pre- 
tensions, than  any  other  kind  of  reputation  ;  and  the 
lying  uiidera  challenge,  without  replying  to  it,  might 
bring  his  spirit  into  question.  What  would  Villiers 
and  Wihuot  say  of  an  intrigue,  in  which  he  had 
allowed  himself  to- be  shamefully  baffled  by  a  country 

firl,  and  had  failed  to  revenge  himself  on  his  rival? 
'he  pasquinades  w.hich  they  would  compose,  the 
witty  sarcasms  which  they  would  circulate  on  the 
occasion,  would  be  harder  to  endiu'e  than  the  grave 
rebukes  of  Hertford,  Hyde,  and  Nicholas.  This  re- 
flection, added  to  thestingsof  ycjuthful  and  awakeni/d 
courage,  at  length  fixed  his  resolution,  and  he  returned 
to  Woodstock  determined  to  keep  his  appointment, 
comeof  it  what  mi_ght. 

Perhaps  there  mingled  with  his  resolution  a  secret 
belief  that  such  a  rencontre  would  not  prove  fatal. 
He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth^  active  in  all  his 
exercises,  and  no  way  inf(;rior  to  Colonel  Everard,  as 
far  as  the  morning's  experiment  had  gone,  in  that  of 
eelf-defence.  At  least  such  recollection  might  pass 
through  his  royal  mind,  as  he  hunimed  to  himself  a 
well-known  ditty,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his 
residence  in  Scotland — 

"  A  man  may  drink  and  not  be  drunk  ; 

A  man  may  figlit  and  not  be  elain  ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  b<innip  lass, 

Ard  yet  be  welcome  back  again." 

Mean  while  the  busy  and  all-directing  Doctor  Ro- 
checlifle  had  contrived  to  intimate  to  Alice  that  she 
must  give  him  a  private  audience,  and  she  found  him 
by  appointment  in  what  was  called  the  study,  once 
filleu  with  ancient  books,  which,  loiig  since  converted 
into  cartridges,  had  made  more  noise  in  the  world  at 
their  final  exit,  than  during  the  space  which  had  in- 
tervened betwixt  that  and  their  first  publication.  The 
Doctor  seated  himself  in  a  high-backed  leathern  easy- 
chair,  and  signed  to  Alice  to  fetch  a  stool  and  sit  down 
beside  him. 

"Alice,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, "  thou  art  a  good  girl,  a  wise  girl,  a  virtuous 
girl,  one  of  those.whose  price  is  above  rubie;s— not  that 
rubies  is  the  proper  translation—but  remind  me  to 
tell  you  of  that  another  time — Alice,  thou  knowest 
who  this  Lewis  Kerneguy  is~nay,  nesitale  not  to 
me — 1  know  every  thing — I  am  \\ell  aware  of  the 
whole  matter. — Thou  knowest  this  honoured  house 
holds  the  Fortunes  of  England."  Alice  was  about  to 
answer. — "Nay,  speak  not,  but  listen  to  me, — How 
does  he  bear  himself  towards  you  ?" 

Alice  coloured  with  the  deepest  crimson. — "  I  am  a 
country-bred  girl,"  she  said,  "and  his  manners  are 
too  eourtlike  for  me." 

"  Enough  said— I  know  it  all. — Alice,  he  is  exposed 
to  a  great  danger  to-morrow,  and  you  must  be  the 
happy  means  to  prevent  him." 

"I  prevent  him! — how,  and  in  what  manner?" 
8aid  Alice,  in  surprise. — "It  is  my  duty,  as  a  subject, 
to  do  any  thing— any  thing  that  may  become  my 
father's  daughter" 

Here  she  stopped,  considerably  embarrassed. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "to-morrow  he  hath 
made  an  appointment — an  appointment  with  Mark- 
ham  Everard;  the  hour  and  place  are  set — six  in  the 
morning,  by  the  King's  Oak.  If  they  meet,  one  will 
probably  fall." 

"  Now,  may  Gcd  forefend  they  should  meet,"  said 
Alice,  turning  as  suddenly  pale  as  she  had  previously 
rednened.  "But  liarm  cannot  come  of  it— Everard 
will  never  lift  his  sword  against  the  King." 
' '  "  For  that,"  said  Docto'r  RochclifTe,  "  I  would  not 
Warrant.  Hut  if  that  uiih.-ippy  j-oung  gentleman 
fhall  have  still  some  res  ive  ol  the  loyalty  which  his 
Bcneral  conduct  entirely  disav;ws,  it  would  not  serve 


us  here ;  for  he  knows  not  the  King,  but  considers 
him  merely  as  a  cavalier,  from  whom  he  has  received 
injury." 

"Let  him  know  the  truth.  Doctor  RochecIifTe,  let 
him  know  it  instantly,"  said  Alice;  '*hc  lift  hand 
against  the  King,  a  fugitive  and  defenceless!  He  is 
incapable  of  it.  My  life  on  the  issue,  he  becomes  most 
active  in  his  preservation." 

"That  is  the  thought  of  a  maiden,  Alice,"  an- 
swered the  Doctor;  "and,  as  I  fear,  of  a  maiden 
whose  wisdom  is  mi.sled  by  her  nflections.  It  were 
worse  than  treason  to  admit  a  rebel  otficer,  the  frieild 
of  the  arch-traitor  Cromwell,  into  so  great  a  secret. 
I  dare  not  answer  for  such  rashness.  Hammond 
was  trusted  by  his  father,  and  you  know  what  came 
of  it." 

"  Then  let  my  father  know.  He  will  meet  Mark- 
ham,  or  send  to  him,  representing  the  indignity  done 
to  him  by  attacking  his  guest." 

"We  dare  not  let  your  father  into  the  secret  who 
Louis  Kerneguy  really  is.  1  did  but  hint  the  possi- 
bility of  Charles  taking  refuge  at  Woodstock,  and  the 
rapture  into  which  Sir  Henry  broke  out,  the  prepara- 
tions for  accommodation  and  defence  w  hich  be  began 
to  talk  of,  plainly  showed  that  the  mere  en-thusiasin 
of  his  loyally  would  have  led  to  a  risk  of  discovery. 
It  is  you,  Ahce,  who  must  save  the  hopes  of  every 
true  royalist." 

"  I  !"•  answered  Alice;  "it  is  impossible.  Why  can- 
not my  father  be  induced  to  interfere,  as  in  behalf  of 
his  friend  and  guest,  though  he  know  him  as  no  other 
than  Louis  Kerneguy?" 

"  You  have  forgot  your  father's  character,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  Doctor — "  an  excellent  man, 
and  the  best  of  Christians,  till  there  is  a  clashing  of 
swords,  and  then  he  starts  up  the  complete  marlialisr, 
as  deaf  to  every  pacilic  reasoning,  as  if  he  were  a 
game-cock." 

"You  forget.  Doctor  Rochediffe,"  said  Alice,  "  that 
this  very  morning,  if  I  understand  the  thing  aright, 
my  father  prevented  them  from  fighting." 

"Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "because  he  deemed 
himself  bound  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Royal  Park  : 
but  it  was  done  with  such  regret,  Alice,  that,  should 
he  find  them  at  it  again,  .1  am  clear  to  foretell  he  will 
only  so  far  postpone  the  combat  as  to  conduct  them 
to  some  unprivileged  ground,  and  there  bid  them  tilt 
and  welcome,  wlille  he  regaled  his  eyes  with  a  scene 
so  pi easing-^No,  Alice,  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  who 
can  help  us  in  this  extremity." 

"I  see  no  possibility,"  said  she,  again  colouring, 
"  how  1  can  be  of  the  least  use." 

"  You  must  send  a  note,"  anewered  Doctor  Roche- 
diffe, "  to  the  King — a  note  such  as  all  woinen  know 
how  to  write  better  than  any  man  can  teach  them— 
to  meet  you  at  the  precise  hour  of  the  rendezvous.  He 
will  not  fail  you,  for  I  know  his  unhappy  fcjible." 

"Doctor  Rochediffe,"  said  Alice,  gravely — "you 
have  known  me  from  infancy^What  have  you  seen 
in  me  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  I  should  ever  fol- 
low such  unbecoming  counsel?" 

"And  if  you  have  known  vie  from  infancy,"  re- 
torted the  Doctor,  "what  have  you  seen  of  vie  that 
you  should  suspect  meof  givingcounsel  to  my  friend's 
daughter  which  it  would  be  misbecoming  m  her  to 
follow?  You  cannot  be  fool  enough,  I  think,  to  sup- 
pose, that  I  mean  you  should  carry  your  complaisanco 
farther  than  to  keep  him  in  discourse  for  an  hour  oi 
two,  till  I  have  all  in  readiness  for  his  leaving  this 
place,  from  which  I  can  frighten  him  by  the  terrors  ot. 
an  alleged  search?— So,  C.  S.  mounts  his  horse  and 
rides  oft;  and  Mistress  Alice  Lee  has  the  honour  of 
saving  him." 

"  Yi^  at  the  expense  of  her  own  reputation,  '  said 
Alice,  and  the  risk  of  an  eternal  stain  on  my  family, 
— You  say  you  know  all— What  can  the  king  ihiiik 
of  my  appointing  an  assignation  with  him  after  wnai 
has  passed,  and  how  will  it  be  possible  to  disabuse 
him  respecting  the  purpose  of  my  doing  so  ?'  # 

"I  will  disabuse  him,  Alice;  I  will  exphdn  the 
whole." 

"  Doctor  RocheclifTe,"  snid  Alice,  "  you  propo.so 
what  is  impossilde.  You  can  do  much  by  yeur  ready 
wit  and  great  wisdom;  but  if  new-fallen  «uow  weie 
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once  suiIied.  not  all  your  art  could  wash  it  white 
as;ain  ;  and  it  is  altogeihcr  the  same  with  a  maiden's 
repiitrdion.' 

"Alice,  my  dearest  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  "be- 
think you  that  if  1  recommend  this  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  ilie  King,  at  least  rescuing  him  from  instant 
peril,  it  is  because  I  see  no  other  of  which  lo  avail 
myself.  If  I  bid  you  assume,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
semblance  of  what  is  wrong,  it  is  but  in  the  last  e.\- 
tremity,  and  under  circumstances  which  cannot  re- 
turn— I  will  take  the  surest  means  to  prevent  all  evil 
-eport  which  can  arise  from  what  I  recommend." 

"Say  not  so.  Doctor,"  said  Alice;  "better  under- 
take to  turn  back  the  Isis  than  to  stop  the  course  of 
calumny.  The  King  will  make  boast  to  his  whole 
licentious  court,  of  the  ease  with  which,  but  for  a  sud- 
den alarm,  he  could  have  brought  off  Alice  Lee  as  a 
paramour — the  mouth  which  confers  honouron  others, 
will  then  be  the  means  to  deprive  ine  of  mine.  Take 
a  filter  course,  one  more  becoming  your  own  charac- 
ter and  profession.  Do  not  lead  him  to  fail  in  an  en- 
gagement of  honour,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
another  engagement  equally  dishonourable,  whether 
false  or  true.  Go  to  the  King  himself,  speak  to  him, 
as  the  servants  of  God  have  a  right  to  speak,  even  to 
eartlily  sovereigns.  Point  out  to  him  the  folly  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  course  he  is  aoo'  t  to  pursue — 
urge  upon  him,  that  he  fear  the  swora.  since  wrath 
bringeth  the  puni.shment  of  the  sword.  Tell  mm,  that 
the  friends  who  died  for  him  in  the  field  at  Worcester, 
on  the  sc.atiblds,  and  on  the  gibbets,  since  that  bloodv 
day — that  the  remnant  who  are  in  prison,  scattered, 
fled,  and  ruined  on  his  account,  deserve  better  of  him 
and  his  father's  race,  than  that  he  should  throw  away 
his  life  in  an  idle  brawls-Tell  him,  that  it  is  dishonest 
to  venture  that  which  is  not  his  own,  dishonourable 
to  betray  the  trust  which  brave  men  have  reposed  in 
his  virtue  and  in  his  courage." 

Doctor  Rochecliffe  looked  on  her  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  his  eyes  glistening  as  he  said,  "Alas,  Alice, 
even  I  could  not  plead  that  just  cause  to  him  so  elo- 
quently or  so  impressively  as  thou  dost.  But,  aiack! 
Charles  would  listen  to  neither.  It  is  not  from  priests, 
or  women,  he  would  say,  that  men  should  receive 
counsel  in  affairs  of  honour." 

"  Then,  hear  me.  Doctor  Rochecliffe — I  will  appear 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  I  will  prevent  the  com- 
bat— do  not  fear  that  I  can  do  what  I  say — at  a  sacri- 
fice, indeed,  but  not  that  of  my  reputation.  My  heart 
may  be  broken" — she  endeavoured  to  stifle  her  sobs 
with  difficulty — "for  the  consequence— but  not  in  the 
imagination  of  a  man,  and  far  less  that  man  her  sove- 
reign, shall  a  thought  of  .\lice  Lee  be  associated  with 
dishonour."  She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  burst  out  into  unrestrained  tears. 

"What  means  this  hysterical  passion?"  said  Doctor 
Rochecliffe.  su -prised  and  somewhat  alarmed  by  the 
vehemence  of  her  grief—"  Maiden,  I  must  have  no 
roncealmenrs — ^^I  must  know." 

"  E.x^^rt  your  ingenuity,  then,  and  discover  it,"  said 
Alice — for  a  moment  put  out  of  temper  at  the  Doctor's 
pertinacious  self-importance — "Guess  my  purpose  as 
you  can  guess  at  every  thing  else.  It  is  enough  to 
nave  to  go  through  my  task,  i  will  not  endure  the  dis- 
tress of  telling  it  over,  and  that  to  one  who — forgive 
me,  dear  Doctor— might  not  think  my  agitation  on 
this  occasion  fully  warranted." 

"Nay,  then,  niy  young  niistress,  you  must  be  ruled," 
said  Rochecliffe  ;  and  if  I  cannot  make  you  explain 
yourself,  I  must  see  whether  your  father  can  gain  so 
far  on  you."  So  saying,  he  arose  somewhat  displeased, 
and  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  \'ou  forget  what  vou  yourself  told  me.  Doctor 
Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  "of  the  risk  of  commu.ii- 
cating  this  great  secret  to  my  father." 

"It  is  loo  true" — he  said,  stopping  short  and  tiirning 
round;  "and  I  think,  wench,  thou  art  too  smart  for 
me,  and  I  have  not  met  many  such.  But  thou  art  a 
^lod  girl,  and  wilt  tell  me  thy  device  of  free-will— it 
concerns  my  character  and  influence  with  the  King, 
that  I  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  whatever  is 
actum  alque  tiadatum,  done  and  treated  of  in  this 
Witter." 

'/'"^ist  yoizr  character  to  n's,  good  Doctor,"  said 


Alice,  attempting  to  smile;  ",t  is  of  firmer  stuff  than 
those  of  women,  and  will  be  safer  in  my  custody  than 
mine  could  have  been  in  yours.  And  thus  much  I 
condescend — you  shall  see  the  whole  scene — you  shall 
go  with  me  yourself,  and  much  will  1  feel  emboldened 
and  heartened  by  vour  company.' 

"That  is  something,"  said  the  Doctor,  though  not 
altogether  satisfied   with   this  limited  confidence  — 
"Thou  wert  ever  a  clever  wench,  ana  I  will  trust  thie 
— indeed,  trust  thee,  I  find  I  must,  wnether  voluntarily    i 
or  no." 

"  3Ieet  me.  then,"  sain  Alice,     in  the  wilderness  to-    j 
morrow.    But  first  tell  me,  are  you  well  assured  of 
time  and  place? — a  mistake  were  fatal." 

"Assure  yourself  my  information  is  entirely  accu- 
rate," said  the  Doctor,  resumii.g  his  air  of  conse- 
quence, which  had  been  a  iiitie  diminished  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  conference. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Alice,  "through  what  channel 
you  acquired  such  important  information?" 

"You  may  ask,  unquestionably,"  he  answered,  now 
cornpietely  restored  to  his  supremacy  ;  "but  whether 
I  will  answer  or  not.  is  a  very  dirii?rent  questiori.  I 
conceive  neither  your  reputation  nor  my  own  is  inte- 
rested in  your  remaining  in  ignorance  on  that  subject. 
So  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  you,  mistress ;  and 
some  ot  zl/e'.T.  1  lancy,  are  a  good  deal  more  worth 
knowing." 

Be  it  so,"  said  Alice,  quietly ;  if  you  will  meet  me 
in  the  wilderness  by  the  broken  dial  at  half-past  five 
exactly,  we  will  go  together  to-morrow,  and  watch 
the.Ti  as  they  come  to  the  rendezvous.  1  will  on  the 
way  get  the  better  of  my  present  timidity,  and  ex- 
plain to  you  the  means  I  design  to  employ  to  pre- 
vent mischief.  You  can  perhaps  think  uf  making 
some  eflbrt  which  may  render  my  interference,  un- 
becoming and  painful  as  it  must  be,  altogether  unne- 
cessary. 

"Nay,  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  "if  you  place 
yourself  in  n.y  hands,  you  will  be  the  first  that  ever 
had  reason  to  complain  of  my  want  of  conduct,  and 
you  may  well  judge  you  are  the  very  last  (one  except- 
ed) whom  1  would  see  suffer  for  want  of  counsel. — At 
half-past  five,  then,  at  the  dial  in  the  wilderness — and 
God  bless  our  undertaking!" 

Here  their  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  sonorous 
voice  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  which  shouted  their  names, 
"  Daughter  Alice — Doctor  RocheclilFe,"  through  pass- 
age and  gallery. 

"What  do  you  here,"  said  he,  entering,  "sitting 
like  two  crows  in  a  mist,  when  we  have  such  rare 
sport  below  ?  Here  is  this  wild  cTackbraiiied  boy 
Louis  Kerneguy,  now  making  me  laugh  till  my  sidei 
are  fit  to  split,  and  now  playing  on  his  guitar  sweetly 
enough  to  win  a  lark  from  the  heavens.— Come  away 
with  you,  corr^e  away.  It  is  hard  work  to  laugn 
alone." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove 
Here  stands  the  oak,  Ibe  monarch  of  the  wood. 

,'OH.N  HoMB. 

The  sun  had  risen  on  the  broad  boughs  of  tho 
forest,  but  w-ihout  the  power  of  penetrating  into  its 
recesses,  which  hung  rich  with  heavy  dewdrops,  and 
were  beginning  on  some  of  the  trees  to  exhibit  the 
varied  tints  of  autumn;  it  being  the  season  when 
Nature,  like  a  prodigal  whose  race  is  well  nigh  run. 
seems  desirous  to  make  up  in  profuse  gayety  and 
variety  of  colours,  for  the  short  space  wnicn  her 
splendour  has  then  to  endure.  The  birds  were  silent 
— and  even  Robin-rcd-breast,  whose  chirruping  song 
was  heard  among  the  bushes  near  the  Lodge,  em 
boldencd  by  the  largeness  with  which  the  good  old 
knight  always  encouraged  his  familiarity,  did  not 
venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  where  he  en- 
countered the  sparrowhawk,  and  other  enemies  of  a 
similar  description,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the 
dwellings  of  man,  from  whom  he,  almost  solely 
among  the  feathered  tribes,  seems  to  exper.ence  dis- 
interested protection. 
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The  scene  was  tlien.fore  at  oner  lovely  and  silent,  j 
when  the  good  Doctor  Rocheclifiia,  wrapped  in  a 
scjirlet  roqiielaure,  which  had  seen  service  in  its  day, 
muffling;  his  face  more  from  habit  than  necessity,  and 
siipportinjj  Alice  on  his  arm,  (she  also  defeiuhu  by  a 
cloak  against  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  autumn 
niornins.)  j^iided  through  the  tangled  and  Ion"  grass 
of  the  darkest  alle\s,  almost  ankle-deep  in  aew,  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  intended  duel.  Both 
80  eagerly  maintained  the  consultation  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  they  were  alike  insensible  of 
the  roughness  and  discomforts  of  the  road,  though 
often  obiiged  to  force  their  way  through  brushwood 
and  coppice,  which  poured  down  on  them  all  the 
.'■quid  pearls  with  which  they  were  loaded,  till  the 
nianlles  they  were  wrapped  in  hung  larik  bv  their 
sides,  and  clung  to  their  shoulders  fieavily  charged 
with  moisture.  They  stopped  when  they  had  attained 
a  station  under  the  coppice,  and  shrouded  by  it,  from 
which  they  could  see  all  that  passed  on  the  little 
esplanade  before  the  King's  Oak,  whose  broad  and 
scathed  form,  contorted  and  shattered  limbs,  and 
frowning  brows,  made  it  appear  like  some  ancient 
warworn  champion,  well  selected  to  be  the  umpire  of 
a  field  of  single  combat.  • 

The  first  person  who  appeared  at  the  rendezvous 
was  the  gay  cavalier  Roger  Wildrake.  He  also  was 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  but  had  discarded  his  puritanic 
beaver,  and  wore  in  its  stead  a  Spanish  hat,  with  a 
feather  and  gilt  hatband,  all  of  winch  had  encoun- 
tered bad  weather  and  hard  service;  but  to  make 
amends  for  the  appearance  of  poverty  by  the  show  of 
pretension,  the  castor  was  accurately  adjusted  after 
what  was  rather  profanely  called  the  d— me  cut,  used 
among  the  more  desperate  cavaliers.  He  advanced 
liastily,  and  exclaimed  aloud—"  First  in  the  field  after 
all,  by  Jove,  though  I  bilked  Everard  in  order  to  have 
my  morning  draught. — It  has  done  me  much  good," 
he  added,  smacking  his  lips. — "Well.  I  suppose  1 
should  search  the  ground  ere  my  principal  comes  up, 
whose  Presbyterian  watch  trudges  as  slow  as  his 
Presbyteriaii  step." 

He  took  his  rapier  from  under  his  cloak,  and  seemed 
about  to  search  the  thickets  around. 
"  "I  will  prevent  him,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to 
Alice.  "I  will  keep  faith  with  you — you  shall  not 
come  on  the  scene — nisi  digniis  rindice  nodus — I'll 
e.xplain  that  another  time.  Vindex  is  feminine  as 
'well  as  masculine,  so  the  quotation  is  defensible. — 
Keep  you  close." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  forward  on  the  esplanade, 
and  bowed  toWildraKe. 

"Master  Louis  Kerneguy,"  said  Wildrake,  pulling 
off  his  hat;  but  instantly  discovering  his  error,  he 
added,  "But  no — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — Fatter, 
shorter,  older.— Mr.  Kerncguy's  friend,  I  suppose, 
with  whom  I  hope  to  have  a  turn  by  and  by. — And 
why  not  now,  sir,  before  our  principals  come  up? 
just  a  snack  to  stay  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  till 
the  dinner  is  served,  sir?  W'hat  say  you?" 

"To  open  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  more  likely,  or 
to  give  it  a  new  one,"  said  the  Doctor. 

'  Trae,  sir,"  said  Roger,  who  seemed  now  in  his 
slement ;  "you  say  well — that  is  as  thereafter  may 
be. — But  come,  sir,  you  wear  your  face  mu-fied.  I 
^rant  you,  it  is  honest  men's  fashion  at  this  unhappy 
time;  the  more  is  the  pity.  But  we  do  all  above 
board — we  have  no  traitors  here.  I'll  get  into  my 
gears  first,  to  encourage  you,  and  show  vou  that  you 
have  to  deal  with  a  gentleman,  who  honours  the 
King,  and  is  a  match  fit  to  fight  with  any  who  follow 
him  as  doubtless  you  do,  sir,  since  you  are  the  friend 
of  Master  Louis  Kerneguy." 

AH  this  while,  Wildrake  was  busied  undoing  the 
clasps  of  his  square-capjd  cloak. 

"  Off— offi  ye  lendings,"  he  said,  "  borrowings  I 
should  more  properly  call  you — 

"Via  the  curtain  which  shadow'd  Borgia  I'  " 

'.      So  saying,  he  threw  the  cloak  from  him  and  ap- 

!  pc ared  in  cuerpo,  in  a  most  cavalier-like  doublet,  of 

greasy  crimson  satin,  pinked  and  slashed  with  what 

had  been  once  white  tiffany  ;  breeches  of  the  same  ; 

and  nether-stocks,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  stock- 


ings, darned  in  many  places,  and  which,  like  those  ol 
Poms,  had  been  once  peach-coloured.  A  pair  of 
pumps,  ill  calculated  for  a  walk  through  the  dew,  and 
a  broad  shoiildcrbell  of  tarnished  embroidery,  com 
pleted  his  equipment. 

"Come,  sir!"  he  exclaimed  ;  "make  haste,  off  with 
your  slough — Here  I  stand  tight  and  true — as  loyal  a 
lad  as  ever  stuck  rapier  through  a  round-head.— 
Come,  sir,  to  your  tools!"  he  continued;  "we  may 
have  nalf-a-dozen  thrusts  before  they  come  yd,  and 
shame  them  for  their  tardiness.— Pshaw  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  mcist  disappointed  tone,  when  the  Doc- 
tor, unfolding  his  cloak,  showed  his  clerical  dre.ss; 
"Tush  !  it's  but  tjie  parson  after  all !" 

W'ildrake's  respect  for  the  Church,  however,  and 
his  desire  to  remove  one  who  might  possibly  inter- 
rupt a  scene  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  induced  him  presently  to  assume  an- 
other tone. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Doctor— I  kiss 
the  hem  of  your  cassock — L  do,  by  the  thundering 
Jove — I  beg  your  pardon  again.— But  I  am  happy  I 
have  met  with  you— They  are  raving  for  your  presence 
at  the  Lodge— to  marry,  or  christen,  or  bury,  or  con- 
fess, or  something  very  urgent. — For  Heaven's  sake, 
make  haste!" 

"At  theLr'dge?"  said  the  Doctor;  "why,  I  left  the 
Lodge  this  instant — I  was  there  later,  lam  sure,  than 
you  could  be,  who  came  the  Woodstock  road." 

"Well,"  repliea  Wildrake,  "it  is  at  Woodstock  they 
want  you.— Rat  it,  did  I  say  the  Lodge  ?— I\o,  no 
— Woodstock — Mine  host  cannaf  be  hanged — his 
daughter  riiarried- his  bastard  christened,  or  his  wife 
buried — without  the  assistance  of  a  real  clergyman — 
your  Holdenoughs  won't  do  for  them. — He's  a  true 
man,  mine  host;  so,  as  you  value  your  function,  make 
haste." 

"'V  oil  will  pardon  me.  Master  W'ildrake."  said  the 
Doctor — "I  wait  for  Master  Louis  Kerm-guy." 

"  The  devil  you  do  !"  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "  Why 
I  always  knew  the  Scots  could  do  nothmg  without 
their  minister;  but  d— n  it,  1  never  thought  they  put 
them  to  this  use  neither.  But  I  have  known  jolly 
customers  in  orders,  who  understood  to  handle  the 
sword  as  well  as  their  prayerbook.  You  know  the 
purpose  of  our  meeting.  Doctor.  Do  you  come  only 
as  a  ghostly  comforter— or  as  a  surgeon,  perhaps — or 
do  you  ever  take  bilboa  in  hand  ? — Sa,  sa  !" 

Here  he  made  a  fencing  demonstration  with  hia 
sheathed  rapier. 

"  I  have  done  so,  sir,  on  necessary  occasion,"  said 
Doctor  Rochecliffe. 

"  Good  sir,  let  this  stand  for  a  necessary  one."  said 
Wildrake.  "  You  know  my  devotion  for  the  Church. 
If  a  divine  of  your  skill  would  do  me  the  honour  to 
exchange  but  three  passes  with  me,  I  should  thmk 
myself  happy  for  ever." 

"Sir,"  said  Roclieeliffe,  smiling,  "were  there  no 
other  objection  to  what  you  propose,  I  have  not  the 
means — I  have  no  weapon." 

"What?  you  want  the  de  guoi?  that  is  unluckv 
indeed.  But  you  have  a  stout  cane  in  youi  hand 
— what  hinders  our  trying  a  pass  (my  rapier  being 
sheathed  of  course)  until  our  principals  come  upl 
My  pumps  are  full  of  this  frost-dew;  and  I  shall  be  a 
toe  or  two  out  of  pocket,  if  I  am  to  stand  still  all 
the  time  they  are  stretching  themselves  ;  for,  I  fancy. 
Doctor,  you  are  of  my  opinion,  that  the  matter  wdl 
not  be  a  fight  of  cock-sparrows." 

"  My  business  here  is  to  make  it,  if  possible,  be  no 
fight  at  all,"  said  the  divine. 

"Now,  rat  me,  Doctor,  but  that  is  too  spiteful." 
said  Wildrake;  "and  were  it  not  for  my  respect 
for  the  Church,  I  could  turn  Presbyterian  to  be  re- 
venged." 

"Stand  back  a  little,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  tho 
Doctor;  "do  not  press  forward  in  thai  direction,' 
—For  Wildrake,  in  the  agitation  of  his  movements, 
induced  by  his  disappointment,  approached  the  "pot 
where  Alice  remained  siill  concealed. 

"And  wherefore  not,  I  pray  you,  Doctor?"  said  tne 
cavalier. 

But  on  advancing  a  step,  he  suddenly  stopped  short, 
and  muUered  to  himself  with  a  round  oath  of  as'on 
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ishment,  "A  Detticoat  in  the  coppice,  by  *%  that  is 
reverenJ,  and  at  this  hour  in  the  morning — JVhew — 
eiD — cw!" — He  gave  vent  to  his  surprise  in  a  long  low 
interjeciional  whistle;  then  turning  to  the  Doctor, 
with  his  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose.  "You're  sly, 
Doctor,  d — d  sly !  But  why  not  give  me  a  hint  of  your 
— your  commodity  there — your  contraband  goods? 
Gad,  sir.  I  am  not  a  man  to  expose  the  eccentricities 
of  the  cnurch." 

"Sir,"  said  Doctor  Riochecliffe,  "you  are  imperti- 
nent; and  if  time  served,  and  it  were  worth  my  while, 
1  would  chastise  you." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  had  served  long  enpugh  in 
the  wars  to  have  added  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
captain  of  horse  to  those  of  a  divine,  actually  raised 
his  cane,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  rake,  whose 
respect  for  the  Church  was  by  no  means  able  to  sub- 
due his  love  of  mischief 

"Nay,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "if  you  wield  your  weapon 
backsword  fashion,  in  that  way,  and  raise  it  as  high 
as  your  head,  I  shall  be  through  you  in  a  twinkling." 
So  saying  he  made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier, 
not  precisely  at  the  Doctor's  person,  but  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  when  Rochecliffe,  changing  the  direction  of  his 
cane  from  the  broadsword  guard  to  that  of  the  rapier, 
made  the  cavalier's  sword  spring  ten  yards  outof  his 
hand,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  my  friend  Francaianza. 
At  this  moment  both  the  principal  parties  appeared 
on  the  field. 

Everard  exclaimed  angrily  to  Wildrake,  "Is  this 
your  friendship?  In  Heaven's  name,  what  make  you 
m  that  fool's  jacket,  and  playing  the  pranks  of  a  jack- 
pudding  ?"  while  his  worthy  second,  somewhat 
crestfallen,  held  down  his  head,  like  a  boy  caught  in 
roguery,  and  went  to  pick  up  his  weapon,  stretching 
his  head,  as  he  passed,  into  the  coppice,  to  obtain 
another  glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  concealed  object 
of  his  curiosity. 

Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  still  more  surprised  at 
what  he  beheld,  called  out  on  his  part— "What! 
Doctor  Rochecliffe  become  literally  one  of  the  church 
militant,  and  tilting  with  my  friend  Cavalier  Wild- 
rake? May  I  use  the  freedom  to  ask  him  to  with- 
draw, as  Colonel  Everard  and  I  have  some  private 
busines;.  to  settle?" 

It  was  Doctor  RocheeliflTe's  cue  on  this  important 
occasion,  to  have  armed  himself  with  the  authority 
of  his  sacred  office,  and  usi'd  a  tone  of  interference 
which  might  have  overawed  even  a  monarch,  and 
made  him  feel  that  his  monitor  spoke  by  a  warrant 
higher  than  his  own.  But  the  indiscreet  latitude  he 
had  just  given  to  his  own  passion,  and  the  levity  in 
which  he  had  been  detected,  were  very  unfavourable 
to  his  assuming  that  superiority,  to  wlii'"h  so  uncon- 
trollable a  spirit  as  that  of  Charles,  wilful  as  a  prince, 
and  capricious  as  a  wit,  was  at  all  likely  to  submit. 
The  Doctor  did,  however,  endeavour  to  rally  his  dig- 
nity, and  replied,  with  the  gravest,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  most  respectful,  tone  he  could  assume,  that 
he  also  had  business  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  which 
prevented  him  from  comi)lving  with  Master  Kerne- 
guy's  wishes,  and  leaving  ibat  spot. 

"Excuse  this  untimely  interruption,"  said  Charles, 
taking  oH' his  hat,  anti  bowing  to  Colonel  Everard, 
•which  I  will  immediatelv  put  an  end  to." 
Everard  gravely  returneil  his  salute,  and  \yas  silent. 
"Are  you  mad.  Doctor  RocheclifTe?"  said  Charles 
— "or  are  you  deaf?^r  have  vou  forgotten  your 
mother-tongue?  I  desired  you  to  leave  this  place." 

"I  am  not  mad,"  said  the  divine,  rousing  up  his 
resolution,  and  regaining  the  natural  firniness  of  his 
voice—"!  would  prevent  others  from  being  so;  I  am 
not  deaf— I  would  pray  others  to  hear  the  voice  of 
reason  and  religion  ;  I  have  not  forgotten  my  moiher- 
tongiie — but  I  have  come  hither  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  ^Lister of  kings  and  princes." 

"To  fence  with  hroomsticks,  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose," said  the  King — "Come,  Doctor  Rochcclift'e, 
this  sudden  fit  of  assumed  importance  befits  you  as 
Lille  as  your  late  frolic.  You  are  not,  I  apprehend, 
oither  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Scotch  Mass-John  to 
■rl-iim  devoted  obedience  from  your  hearers,  hut  a 
■"■liurirh  of  Englandman,  subjr'n  lo  nhe  rules  of  that 
*.k>:ninunion — and  to  its  Head."   In  speaking  the  last 


words,  the  King  sunk  his  voice  to  a  low  and  impres- 
sive whisper.  Everard  observing  this  drew  back,  the 
natural  generosity  of  his  temper  directing  him  to 
avoid  overhearing  private  discourse,  in  which  the 
safety  of  the  speakers  might  be  deeply  concerned. 
They  continued,  however,  to  observe  great  caution  in 
their  forms  of  expression. 

"  Master  Kerueguy,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  it  is 
not  1  who  assume  authority  or  control  over  your 
wishes — God  forbid;  I  do  but  tell  you  what  reason, 
Scripture,  religion,  and  morality,  alike  prescribe  for 
your  rule  of  conduct." 

"And  I,  Doctor,"  said  the  Kiv.g.  smiling,  and  point- 
ing to  the  unlucky  cane,  "  will  take  your  example 
rather  than  your  precept.  If  a  itverend  clergyman 
will  himself  fight  a  bout  at  single- stick,  what  right 
can  he  have  to  interfere  in  gentlemen's  quarrels  ? — 
Come,  sir,  remove  yourself,  and  do  not  let  your  pre- 
sent obstinacy  cancel  former  obligations." 

"  Bethink  yourself,"  said  the  divine, — "I  can  say 
one  word  which  will  prevent  all  this." 

"Do  it,"  replied  the  King,  "and  in  doing  so  belia 
the  whole  tenor  and  actions  of  an  honourable  life — 
abandon  the  principles  of  your  Church,  and  become 
a  perjured  traitor  and  an  apostate,  to  prevent  another 
person  from  discharging  his  duty  as  a  gtMitleman! 
Tliis  were  indeed  killing  your  friend,  to  prevent  the 
risk  of  his  running  himself  into  danger.  Let  the  Pas- 
sive Obedience,  which  is  so  often  in  your  mouth,  and 
no  doubt  in  your  head,  put  your  feet  for  once  into  mo- 
tion, and  step  aside  for  ten  minutes.  Within  thai 
space  your  assistance  may  be  needed,  either  as  body- 
curer  or  soul-curer." 

"  Nay  then,"  said  Doctor  RocheclifTe,  "I  have  but 
one  argument  left." 

While  this  conversation  was  carried  on  apart, 
Everard  had  almost  forcibly  detained  by  his  own  side 
his  follower,  Wildrake,  whose  greater  curiosity,  and 
lesser  delicacy,  would  otherwise  have  thrust  him  for- 
ward, to  get,  if  possible,  into  the  secret.  But  when  he 
saw  the  Doctor  turn  into  the  coppice,  he  whispered 
eagerly  to  Everard — "A  gold  Carolus  to  a  common- 
wealth farthing,  the  Doctor  has  not  pnly  come  to 
preach  a  peace,  but  has  brought  the  principal  condi- 
tions along  with  him  I" 

Everard  made  no  answer;  he  had  already  unsheath- 
ed his  sword;  and  Cliarles  hardly  saw  Rocheclifle's 
back  fairly  turned,  than  he  lost  no  time  in  following 
his  example.  But,  ere  they  had  done  more  than 
salute  each  other,  with  the  usual  courteous  flourish 
of  their  weapons.  Doctor  Rochecliffe  again  stood 
between  them,  leading  in  his  hand  Alice  Lee,  her 
garments  dank  with  dew,  and  her  long  hair  heavy 
with  moisture,  and  totally  uncurled.  Her  face  was 
extremely  pale,  but  it  was  the  paleness  of  desperate 
resolution,  not  of  fear.  There  was  a  dead  pause  of 
astonishment — the  combatants  rested  on  their  swords 
— and  even  the  forwardness  of  Wildrake  only  vented 
itself  in  half-suppressed  ejaculations,  as,  "  \V^ell  done, 
Doctor — this  beats  the  'parson  among  the  pease' — 
no  less  than  your  patron's  daughter — -Vnd  Mis- 
tress Alice,  whom  I  thought  a  very  snowdrup,  turned 
out  a  dog-violet  after  all — a  Lindabrides,  by  heavens, 
and  altogether  one  of  ourselves!" 

Excepting  these  unheeded  mutterings,  Alice  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  Master  Everard,"  she  said — "  Master  Kerneguy. 
you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here — Yet,  why  should  J 
not  tell  the  reason  at  once?  Convinced  that  I  ani 
however  guiltlessly,  the  unhappy  cause  of  your  mis 
understanding,  I  am  too  much  interested  to  prevenj 
fital  consequences  to  pause  upon  any  str-p  which 
may  end  it. — Master  Kerneguy,  have  my  wishes,  my 
entreaties,  my  prayers— have  your  noble  thoughts— 
the  recollections  of  your  own  high  duties,  no  weight 
with  you  in  this  rnatler  ?  Let  me  entreat  you  to  con- 
sult reason,  religion,  and  common  sense,  and  return 
your  weapon." 

"I  am  obedient  as  an  Eastern  slave,  madam,"  an- 
swered Charles,  sheathing  his  sword  ;  "  but  I  assure 
you,  the  matter  about  which  you  distress  yoiirsell 
IS  a  mere  tritle.  wiiich  will  be  much  better  settled 
I  betwixt  Colonel  Everard  and  myself  in  five  miiiutea, 
I  than  with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Convocation 
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of  the  Church,  w  lh  a  female  parlinment  to  nssist 
their  reverend  deliberations.— 3Ir.  Everard,  will  yon 
oblige  nie  by  walkinij  a  little  farther? — We  mnat 
change  ground,  it  seems." 

"I  ani  ready  to  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Everard,  who 
had  sh' athed  his  sword  so  soon  as  his  antagonist 
did  so. 

"  I  have  then  no  interest  with  you,  sir,"  said 
Alice,  cont'nuini?  to  address  the  King—"  Do  you 
not  fear  1  should  use  the  secret  in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent this  aflair  going  to  e.xtremitv  ?  Think  you  this 
gentleman,  who  raises  his  hand  against  you,  if  he 
knew" 

"  If  he  knew  that  I  were  Lord  Wilmot,  madam, 
you  would  sav? — Accident  has  given  him  proof  to 
that  cfTcot.  wi'i'i  which  he  is  already  satisfied,  and  I 
think  you  v'/'i.tl  find  it  difficult  to  induce  him  to  em- 
brace a  different  opinion." 

Alice  paused,  and  looked  on  the  King  with  great 
indignation,  the  following  words  dropping  from  her 
mouth  by  intervals,  as  if  thev  burst  forth  one  by  one 
in  spite  of  feelings  that  would  have  restrained  them 
— "  Cold— selfisli — ungrateful— unkind  ! — Wo  to  the 
land  which" Here  she  paused  with  marked  empha- 
sis, then  added — "  which  shall  number  thee,  or  such 
as  thee,  among  her  nobles  and  rulers!" 

"Nay,  fair  Alice,"  said  Charles,  whose  good-nature 
could  not  but  feel  the  severity  of  this  reproach, 
though  too  slightly  to  make  all  the  desired  mipres- 
sion,  "You  are  too  unjust  to' me— too  partial  to  a 
happier  man.  Do  not  call  me  unkind;  I  am  but 
here  to  answer  Mr.  Everard's  summons.  I  could 
neither  decline  attending,  nor  withdraw  now  I  am 
here,  without  loss  of  honour;  and  my  loss  of  honour 
would  be  a  disgrace  which  must  e.xtend  to  many — I 
cannot  fly  from  Mr.  Everard — it  would  be  too  shame- 
ful. If  hs  abides  by  his  message,  it  must  be  decided 
as  such  affairs  usually  are.  If  he  retreats  or  yields 
it  up,  I  will,  for  your  sake,  wave  punctilio.  I  will 
not  even  ask  an  apology  for  the  trouble  it  has  afford- 
ed me,  but  let  all  pass  as  if  it  were  the  consequence 
of  some  unhappy  mistake,  the  grounds  of  which 
shall  remain  on  my  part  uninquired  into. — This  I 
will  do  for  your  sake,  and  it  is  nmch  for  a  man  of 
honour  to  condescend  so  far^You  know  that  the 
condescension  from  me  in  particular  is  great  indeed. 
Then  do  not  call  me  ungenerous,  or  ungrateful,  or 
unkind,  ^ince  I  am  ready  to  do  all,  which,  as  a  man,  I 
can  do,  and  more  perhaps,  than  as  a  man  of  honour 
I  ought  to  do." 

"  Do  vou  hear  this,  Markham  Everard,"  exclaimed 
Alice— 'Mo  you  hear  this  7— The  dreadful  option  is 
left  entirely  at  your  disposal.  You  were  wont  to  be 
temperate  in  passion,  religious,  forgiving — will  you, 
for  a  mere  punctilio,  drive  on  this  private  and  unchris- 
tian broil  to  a  murderous  extremity?  _  Believe  me,  if 
you  noip,  contrary  to  all  the  better  principles  of  your 
life,  give  the  reins  to  your  passions,  the  consequences 
may  be  such  as  you  will  rue  for  your  lifetime,  and 
even,  if  Heaven  have  not  mercy,  rue  after  your  life  is 
finished." 

Markham  Everard  remained  for  a  moment  gloom- 
ily silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At 
length  he  looked  up,  and  answered  her — "Alice,  you 
are  a  soldier's  daughter — a  soldier's  sister.  All  your 
relations,  even  including  one  whom  you  then  enter- 
tained some  regard  for,  have  been  made  soldiers  by 
these  unhappy  discords.  Yet  you  have  seen  them 
take  the  field— in  some  instances  on  contrary  sides,  to 
do  their  duty  where  their  principles  called  them,  with- 
out manifesting  this  extreme  degree  of  interest.  An- 
swer rne— and  your  answer  shall  decide  my  conduct 
— Is  this  youth,  so  short  while  known,  already  of  more 
value  to  you  than  those  dear  connexions,  father, 
brother,  and  kinsman,  whose  departure  to  battle  you 
saw  with  comparative  indifference?— Say  this,  and  it 
shall  be  enough  I  jeave  the  ground,  never  to  see  you 
or  this  country  again." 
"  Stay,  Markham,  stay ;  and  believe  me  when  I  say, 
• .  that  if  I  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  is 
■   because  Master  Kerneguy's  safety  comprehends  more, 

much  more,  than  that  of  any  of  those  you  have  men- 
tioned." 
"  Indeed !  I  did  not  know  a  cc"'onet  had  been  so 


superior  in  value  to  the  crest  of  a  private  gentleman," 
said  Everard;  "yet  I  have  heard  that  many  women 
think  so." 

"You  apprehend  me  amiss,"  said  Alice,  perple.xed 
between  the  difficulty  of  so  expressing  herstlf  as  to 
prevent  immediate  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  combat  the  jealousy  and  disarm  the  resent- 
ment which  she  saw  arising  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 
I?ut  she  found  no  words  fine  enough  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction, without  leading  to  a  discovery  of  the  King's 
actual  character,  and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  his 
destruction.  "  Marjiham,"  she  said,  "  have  com- 
passion on  me.  Press  me  not  at  this  moment — be- 
lieve me,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  my  father,  of 
my  brother,  and  of  my  wiiole  family,  arc  interested  in 
Master  Kerneguy's  safety— are  inextricably  concerned 
in  this  matter  resting  where  it  now  does.' 

"Oh,  ay — I  doubt  not,"  said  Everard  ;  "  the  House 
of  Lee  ever  looked  up  to  nobility,  and  valued  in  their 
connexions  the  fantastic  loyalty  of  a  courtier  beyond 
the  sterling  and  honest  patriotism  of  a  plain  country 
gentleman.  F'or  them,  the  thing  is  in  course.  But 
on  your  part,  you,  Alice— O !  on  your  part,  whom  I 
have  loved  so  dearly — who  has  suffered  rne  to  think 
that  my  affection  was  not  unrepaid — Can  the  attrac 
tions  of  an  empty  title,  the  idle  court  compliments  ot 
a  mere  man  of  quality,  during  only  a  few  hours,  lead 
you  to  prefer  a  libertine  lord  to  such  a  heart  as  mine  ?" 

"  No,  no— believe  me,  no,"  said  Alice,  in  the  ex 
tremity  of  distress. 

"  Put  your  answer,  which  seems  so  painful,  in  one 
word,  and  say  for  whose  safety  it  is  you  are  thus  deeply 
interested?" 

"For  both— for t)oth,"  said  Alice. 

"  That  answer  will  not  serve,  Alice,"  answered  Eve- 
rard— "  here  is  no  room  for  equality.  I  must  and  will 
know  to  what  I  have  to  trust.  I  understand  not  the 
paltering,  which  makes  a  maiden  unwilling  to  decide 
betwixt  two  suitors;  nor  would  I  willingly  impute  to 
you  the  vanity  that  cannot  remain  contented  with  one 
lover  at  once." 

The  vehemence  of  Everard's  displeasure,  when  he 
supposed  his  own  long  and  sincere  devotion  lightly 
forgotten,  amid  the  addresses  of  a  profligate  courtier, 
awakened  the  spirit  of  Alice  Lee,  who,  as  tve  else- 
where said,  had  a  portion  in  her  temper  of  the  lion- 
humour  that  was  characteristic  of  her  family. 

"If  I  am  thus  misinterpreted,"  she  said— "if  I  am 
not  judged  worthy  cf  the  least  confidence  oi  candid 
construction,  hear  my  declaration,  and  my  assurance, 
that,  strange  as  my  words  may  seem,  they  are,  when 
truly  interpreted,  such  as  do  you  no  wrong. — I  tell 
you — I  tell  all  present — and  I  tell  this  gentleman  him- 
self, who  well  knows  the  sense  in  which  1  speak,  that 
his  life  and  safety  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more,  value 
to  me  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom — 
nay,  in  the  world,  be  that  other  who  he  will." 

These  words  she  spoke  in  a  tone  so  firm  and  de- 
cided, as  admitted  no  farther  discussion.  Charles 
bowed  lovv  and  with  gravity,  but  remained  silent. 
Everard,  his  features  agitated  by  the  emotions  which 
his  pride  barely  enabled  him  to  suppress,  advanced  t» 
his  antagonist,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  make  a  firm  o^ie,  "  Sir,  you  heard  the 
lady's  declaration,  with  such  feelings,  doubtless,  of 
gratitude,  as  the  case  emincn'ly  demands.  As  her 
poor  kinsman,  and  an  unworthy  suitor,  sir,  T  presume 
to  yield  my  interest  in  her  to  you;  and,  as  I  will  never 
be  the  means  of  giving  her  pain,  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  I  act  unworthily  in  retracting  the  letter  which 
gave  you  the  trouble  of  attending  this  place  at  this 
hour. — Alice,"  he  said,  turning  his  head  towards  her, 
"Farewell  Alice,  at  once,  and  for  ever!" 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  adventitious  spirit  had 
almost  deserted  her,  attempted  to  repeat  the  word 
farewell,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  only  accomplished 
a  broken  and  imperfect  sound,  and  would  have  sunk 
to  the  earth,  but  for  Doctor  RochcclifTe,  who  caught 
her  as  she  fell.  Roger  Wildrake,  also,  who  ha<i 
twice  or  thrice  put  to  his  eyes  what  remained  of  n 
kerchief,  interested  by  the  lady's  evident  distress^ 
though  unable  to  comprehend  the  mysterious  cause, 
hastened  to  assist  the  divine  in  supporting  so  fair  a 
1  burden. 
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Mean  while.,  the  disguised  Prince  had  beheld  the 
whole  in  silence,  bat  v.'iih  an  agitation  to  which  he 
v\as  unwonted,  and  which  his  swarthy  features,  and 
still  more  his  motions,  began  to  betray.  His  posture 
was  at  firftt  absolutely  stationary,  with  his  arms  fold- 
ed on  his  bosom,  as  one  who  waits  to  be  aiuided  by 
the  current  of  events;  presently  after,  he  sfiifted  his 
position,  advanced  and  retired  his  foot,  clenched  and 
opened  his  hand,  and  otherwise  showed  symptoms 
that  he  was  strongly  agitated  by  contending  feelings, 
— was  on  tlie  point,  too,  of  forming  some  sudden 
resohitiori,  and  yet  still  in  uncertainty  what  course 
he  should  pursue. 

But  when  he  saw  Markhani  Everard,  after  one  look 
of  unspeakable  anguish  towards  Alice,  turnmg  his 
back  to  depart,  he  broke  out  into  his  familiar  ejacula- 
tion, "  Oddsfish  !  this  must  not  be."  In  three  strides 
he  overtook  the  slowly  retiring  Everard,  tapped  him 
Emartly;  on  the  shoulder,  and.  as  he  turned  round, 
said,  with  an  air  of  command,  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  adopt  at  pleasure,  "One  word  with  you,  sir." 

"At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  and  natu- 
rally conjecturin"  the  purpose  of  his  antagonist  to  be 
hostile,  took  hold  of  his  rapier  with  the  left  hand,  and 
laid  the  right  on  the  hilt,  not  displeased  at  the  sup- 
posed cnll ;  for  anger  is  at  least  as  mu'^h  akin  to  dis- 
appointment as  pity  is  said  to  be  to  love. 

Pshaw!"  answered  the  King,  "that  cannot  be 
now — Colonel  Everard,  I  am  Chari.e-?  Stewart  !" 

Everard  recoiled  in  the  greatest  surprise,  and  ne.xt 
exclaimed,  "Impossible — It  cannot  be! — The  King  of 
Scots  has  escaped  from  Bristol. — My  Lord  Wilmot, 
vour  talents  for  intrigue  are  well  known— but  this 
will  not  pass  upon  me." 

"The  King  of  Scots,  Master  Everard,"  replied 
Charles— "since  you  are  so  pleased  to  limit  his  sove- 
reignty— at  any  rate,  the  Eldest  Son,  of  the  late 
Sovereign  of  Britain, — is  now  before  vou ;  therefore 
it  is  impossible  he  could  have  escaped  from  Bristol. 
Doctor  Rochecliffe  shall  be  my  voucher,  and  will  tell 
you,  moreover,  that  Wilmot  is  of  a  fair  comple.xion,  and 
light  hair— niine,  you  may  see,  is  swart  as  a  raven." 

Rochecliffe,  seeing  what  was  passing,  abandoned 
Alice  to  the  care  of  VVildrake,  wnose  extreme  delica- 
cy in  the  attempts  he  made  to  bring  her  back  to  life, 
formed  an  amiable  contrast  to  his  usual  wildness, 
and  occupied  him  so  much,  that  he  remained  for  the 
moment  ignorant  of  the  disclosure  in  which  he  would 
nave  been  so  much  interested.  As  for  Doctor  Roche- 
clifie,  he  came  forward,  wringing  his  hands  in  all  the 
demonstration  of  extreme  anxiety,  arid  with  the  usual 
exclaniniions  attending  such  a  state. 

"  Peace,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  !"  said  the  King,  with 
8uch  complete  self-possession  as  indeed  became  a 
prince— "We  are  in  the  hands,  I  am  satisfied,  of  a 
man  of  honour.  Master  Everard  must  be  pleased  in 
finding  only  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  person  in  whom 
he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  successful  rival.  He 
cannot  bi:t  be  aware  of  the  feelings  which  prevented 
me  from  taking  advantage  of  the  cov^er  which  this 
yoimg  lady's  devoted  loyalty  afforded  me,  at  the  risk 
of  her  own  happiness.  He  is  the  party  who  is  to  profit 
by  my  candour;  and  certainly  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  my  co!idition,  already  indifferent  enough,  shall 
not  be  rendered  worse  by  his  becoming  privy  to  it, 
under  such  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal 
is  made;  and  it  is  for  Colonel  Everard  to  consider 
how  he  is  to  conduct  himself" 

"Oh.  vour  Mniesty  !— my  Liege! — my  King!— my 
ipyal  Prince!"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  who,  at' length 
discovering  what  was  passing,  had  crawled  on  his 
knee.s,  and  seizing  the  King's  hand,  was  kissing  it, 
more  like  a  child  mumbling  gingerbread,  or  like  a 
lover  devouring  the  yielded  h.md  of  his  mistress, 
than  in  the  inanner  in  which  such  salutations  pass  at 
fom-t-  -"  If  my  dear  friend  Mark  Everard  should  prove 
a  dogt)n  this  occasion,  rely  on  me  I  will  cut  his  throat 
on  the  siiot,  were  I  to  do  the  same  for  myself  the 
moment  afterwards!" 

"Hush,  hush,  my  good  friend  and  loyal  subject," 
baiJ  tne  King,  "and  compose  yourself;  for  though  I 
Bin  obliged  to  put  on  the  Prince  for  a  moment,  we 
*iave  not  privacy  or  safety  to  receive  our  subj^'cts  in 
K'jjg  Cainbyses  vein." 


Everard,  v/ho  had  stood  for  a  time  utterly  confound 
ed,  aw,:oke  at  length  like  a  man  from  a  dream. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  and  with  profound 
deference,  "if  I  do  not  offer  you  the  homage  of  a  sub 
iect  with  knee  and  sword,  it  is  because  God,  by  whom 
kings  reign,  has  denied  you  for  the  present  the  powei 
of  ascending  your  throne  without  rekindling  civi/ 
war.  For  your  safety  being  endangered  by  me, let  not 
such  an  imagination  for  an  instant  cross  your  mind 
Had  I  not  respected  your  person — were  I  not  bound 
to  you  for  the  candour  with  which  your  noble  avowa 
has  prevented  the  misery  of  my  future  life,  your  mis- 
fortunes would  have  rendered  your  person  as  sacred, 
so  far  as  I  can  protect  it,  as  it  could  be  esteemed  by 
the  most  devoted  royalist  in  the  kingdom.  If  your 
plans  are  soundly  considered,  and  securely  laid,  think 
that  all  which  is  now  passed  is  blit  a  dream.  If  thej* 
are  in  such  a  state  that  I  can  aid  them,  sav'ngmy 
duty  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  permit  me  ta 
be  privy  to  no  schemes  of  actual  violence,  your  Ma- 
jesty may  command  my  services." 

"  It  may  be  I  may  be  troublesome  to  you,  sir,"  said 
the  King;  "for  my  fortunes  are  not  such  as  to  per- 
mit nie  to  reject  even  the  most  limited  oiFers  of  as- 
sistance; but  if  I  can,  I  W'ili  dispense  with  applying 
to  you — I  would  not  willingly  put  any  man's  compas- 
sion at  war  with  his  sense  of  duty  on  mv  account. — 
Doctor,  I  think  there  will  be  no  farther  tilting  to-day, 
either  with  sword  or  cane;  so  we  may  as  well  return 
to  the  Lodge,  and  leave  these" — looking  at  Alice  and 
Everard — '^who  may  have  more  to  say  in  explana- 
tion." 

"  No — no !"  exclaimed  Alice, who  was  now  perfectly 
come  to  herself,  and  partly  by  her  own  observation, 
and  partly  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  compre- 
hended afl  that  had  taken  place — "My  cousin  Everard 
and  I  have  nothing  to  explain  ;  he  will  forgive  me  for 
having  riddled  with  him  when  I  dared  not  speak 
plainly;  and  I  forgive  him  for  having  read  my  riddle 
wrong.  But  my  father  has  mv  promise — we  must  not 
correspond  or  converse  for  tiie  present — I  return  in- 
stantly to  the  Lodge  and  he  to  Woodstock,  unless 
you,  sire,"  bowing  to  the  King,  "command  his  duty 
otherwise.  Instant  to  the  town,  cousin  Mariiham; 
and  if  danger  should  approach,  give  ua  warning." 

Everard  would  have  delayed  her  departure,  would 
have  excused  himself  for  his  unjust  suspicion,  would 
have  said  a  thousand  things;  but  she  would  not  listen 
to  him,  saying,  for  all  other  answer, — "Farewell, 
Markham,  till  God  send  better  days  !" 

"  She  is  an  angel  of  truth  and  beauty,"  said  Roger 
Wildrake;  "and  I,  like  a  blaspliemous  heretic,  called 
her  a  Lindabrides  !♦ — But  has  your  Majesty— craving 
your  pardon— 1)0  commands  for  poor  Hodge  VVild- 
rake,  who  will  blow  out  his  own  or  any  other  man's 
brains  in  England,  to  do  your  Grace  a  pleasure?" 

"  We  en  treat  our  good  friend  Wildrake  to  do  nothing 
hastily,"  said  Charles,  smiling;  "such  brains  as  his 
are  rare,  and  should  not  be  rashly  dispersed,  as  the 
like  mav  not  be  easily  collected.  VVe  recommend  him 
to  be  silent  and  prudent — to  tilt  no  mofe  with  loyal 
clergymenof  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  get  him- 
self a  new  jacket  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  which 
we  beg  to  contribute  our  royal  aid.  When  fit  time 
comes,  we  hope  to  find  other  service  for  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slid  ten  pieces  into  the  hand  of 
poor  Wildrake,  who,  confounded  with  the  e.xcess  of 
his  loyal  gratitude,  blubbered  like  a  child,  and  would 
have  followed  the  King,  had  not  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  in 
few  words,  but  peremptory,  insisted  that  he  .'iliould 
return  with  his  patron,  promising  him  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  employed  in  assisting  the  King's  escape, 
could  an  opportunity  oe  found  of  using  his  services. 

"Be  so  generous,  reverend  sir,  and  vou  bind  me  to 
you  forever,"  said  the  cavalier;  "and  I  conjure  you 
not  to  keep  malice  against  me  on  account  of  the  fool- 
ery you  wot  of" 

"i  have  no  occasion.  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  for  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it."  i 

"  Well,  then.  Doctor,  I  forgive  you  on  my  p!?-t ;  and 
I  pray  you,  for  Christian  charity,  let  me  have  a  finger 
in  this  good  service ;  for  as  I  live  in  hope  ol  it,  rely 
that  I  shall  die  of  disappointment." 

•  A  sort  of  court  name  for  a  female  of  no  rcputat  fta. 
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While  the  doctor  and  soldier  thus  spoke  together, 
Charles  took  leave  of  Everaid,  (v^iio  remained  unco- 
vered while  he  spoke  to  him,)  with  his  usual  grace— 
"I  need  not  hid  you  no  longer  he  jealous  of  nie,"  said 
the  Kmur;  "for  I  piresume  you  will  scarce  think  of  a 
match  lietwi.xt  Alice  and  n;e,  which  would  he  too 
losing  a  one  on  her  side.  For  other  thoughts,  the 
wildest  lihcrtine  could  not  entertain  them  towards  so 
high-nni'.ded  a  creature;  and  helieve  nie,  that  niy 
sense  of  lii;r  merit  did  not  need  this  last  distinguished 
proof  of  her  truth  and  loyalty.  I  saw  enough  of  her 
from  her  answers  to  some  idle  sallies  of  gallantry,  to 
know  Willi  what  a  lofty  character  she  is  endowed.— 
Mr.  Everard,  her  happiness  I  see  depends  on  you,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  liie  careful  guardian  of  it.  If  we 
can  take  any  obstaL.e  out  of  the  way  of  your  joint 
happiness,  be  assured  we  will  use  our  influence. — 
Farewell,  sir;  if  we  cannot  be  better  friends,  do  not 
at  least  let  us  entertain  harder  or  worse  thoughts  of 
each  other  than  we  have  now." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Charles  that 
was  extremely  aflecting;  something,  too,  in  his  con- 
dition as  a  I'ugitive  in  the  kingdom  which  was  his  own 
by  mlu'ritance,  that  made  a  direct  appeal  to  Everard's 
bosom — though  in  contradiction  to  thedictates  ofthat 
policy  which  he  judged  it  his  duty  to  pursue  in  the  dis- 
tracted circumstances  of  the  country.  He  remained, 
as  we  have  said,  uncovered  ;  and  in  his  manner  testi- 
fied the  high'est  expression  of  reverence,  up  to  thepoint 
when  sucn  might  seem  a  symbol  of  allegiance.  He 
bowed  so  low  as  almost  to  approach  his  lips  to  the 
hand  of  Charles — but  he  did  not  kiss  it. — "I  would 
rescue  your  person,  sir,"  he  saiJ,  "  with  the  purchase 

of  my  ow  n  life.    More," He  stopped  short,  and 

the  King  took  up  his  sentence  where  it  broke  oft — 
'More  you  cannot  do,"  said  Charles,  "to  maintain 
on  honourable  consistency — but  what  you  have  said 
is  enough.  You  cannot  render  homage  to  my  prof- 
fereti  hand,  as  that  of  a  sovereifrn,  but  you  will  not 
prevent  my  taking  yours  as  a  friend,  if  you  allow  me 
to  call  myself  so — I  am  sure,  as  a  well-wisher  at 
least." 

Thegeneroussoulof  Everard  was  touched — He  took 
the  King's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh  !"  he  said,  "  were  better  times  to  come" 

"  Bind  yoursilf  to  nothing,  dear  Everard,"  said  the 
good-natured  Prince,  partaking  his  emotion — "We 
reason  ill  while  our  feelings  are  moved.  I  will  re- 
cruit no  riian  to  his  loss,  nor  will  I  have  my  fallen 
fortunes  involve  those  of  others,  because  they  have 
humanity  enough  to  pity  my  present  condition.  If 
better  times  come,  why  we  wiil  meet  again,  and  I 
hope  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  If  not,  as  your  future 
faiher-in-law  would  say,"  (a  benevolent  smile  came 
oy(  r  his  face,  and  accorded  not  iinnieetly  with  his 
plisiening  eyes,)— "If  not,  this  parting  was  well 
made." 

Everard  turned  away  M'ith  a  deep  bow,  almost 
dioking  under  contending  feelings;  the  uppermost  of 
which  was  a  sense  of  the  generosity  with  which 
Charles,  at  his  own  imminent  risk,  had  cleared  away 
the  darkness  that  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  his 
prospects  of  happiness  for  life — mixed  with  a  decii 
sense  of  the  perils  by  which  he  was  environed.  He 
returned  to  the  little  town,  followed  by  his  attendant 
VVildrake,  who  turned  back  so  often,  with  weeping 
\ves,  and  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  as  supplicating 
lieaven,  that  Everard  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that 
lis  gestures  might  be  observed  by  some  one,  and  oc- 
•asion  suspicion. 

Thj  generous  conduct  of  the  King  during  the  clos- 

ng  part  of  this  remarkable  scene,  had  not  escaped 

\  lire's  notice;  and,  erasing  at  once  from  her  mind  all 

'ment  of  Charles's  former  conduct,  and  all  die 

i-ions  they  had  deservedly  excited,  awakened  in 

•  som  a  Sense  of  the  natural  goodness  of  hi§  dis- 

oii,  which  permitted  her  to  unite  regard  for  his 

n,  with    that  reverence  for  his  high  office  in 

inch  she  h.-xi  been  educated  as   a  portion  of  her 

reed.     She  felt  convinced,  and  delighted  with  the 

'•nviclion,  that  his  virtues  were  his  owti,  his  liber- 

niem  the  fault  of  education,  or  rather  want  of  edu- 

ition,  and  the  corrupting  advice  of  sycophants  and 

atterers.    She  could  not  know,  or  perhaps  did  not 


\ 


in  that  moment  consider,  that  in  a  soil  where  no  care 
is  taken  to  eradicate  tares,  they  will  outgrow  and 
smother  the  wholesome  seed,  even  if  the  last  is  niore 
natural  to  the  soil.  For,  as  Doctor  RochecliHli  in- 
formed her  afterwards  for  her  edification— promis- 
ing, as  was  his  custom,  to  explain  the  precise  words 
on  soino  future  occasion  if  she  would  put  hirn  in 
mind — Virtus  rcctorcin  ducemque  deslderat  ;  Vitia 
siiiema^istro  discinihir.* 

There  was  no  ro(5m  for  such  reflections  at  present. 
Conscious  of  mutual  sincerity,  by  a  sort  of  iniellectuaj 
coiTimunication,  through  which  individuals  are  led  to 
understand  taen  other  fietter,  perhaps,  in  delicate  cir- 
cumstances, than  bv  w^ords,  reserve  and  simulation 
appeared  to  he  now  banished  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Kmg  and  Alice.  With  manlv  frankness, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  with  princely  condescension, 
he  requested  her,  exhausted  as  she  was.  to  accept  of 
his  arm  on  the  way  homeward,  instead  of  that  of 
Doctor  Rochecliffe ;  and  Alice  accepted  of  his  support 
with  modest  humility,  but  without  a  shadow  of  mis- 
trust or  fear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  half  hour  had 
satisfied  them  perfectly  with  the  character  of  each 
other,  and  that  each  had  full  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  sincerity  of  the  other's  intentioiis. 

Doctor  Rochecliflij,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fallen 
some  four  or  five  paces  behind  ;  for,  less  light  and 
active  than  Alice,  (who  had,  besides,  the  assistancw 
of  the  King's  support,)  he  was  unable,  without  efTbrt 
and  difficidty,  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  Charles, 
who  then  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  one  o/ 
the  best  walkers  in  England,  and  was  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  (as  great  men  will)  that  others  were  inftiioi 
to  him  in  activity. 

"Dear  Alice,'  said  the  King,  but  as  if  the  epithet 
were  entirely  fraternal,  "  I  like  your  Everard  much— 
I  would  to  God  he  were  of  our  determination- But 
since  that  cannot  be,  I  am  sure  he^.will  prove  a  gene- 
rous enemy." 

"May  it  please  you,  sire,"  said  Alice,  modestly,  bnt 
with  some  firmness,  "my  cousin  will  never  he  your 
Majesty's  personal  enemy— and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
on  wliose  slightest  word  you  may  rely  more  than  on 
the  oath  of  those  who  profess  more  strongly  and 
formally.  He  is  utterly  iiicupable  of  abusing  your 
Majesty's  most  generous  and  voluntary  confidence." 

''On  my  honour.  I  believe  so.  Alice,"  replied  the 
King:  "But,  oddsfish  !  my  girl,  let  Majesty  sleep  for 
the  present— it  concerns  my  safety,  as  I  told  your  bro- 
ther lately— Call  me  sir,  then,  which  belongs  alike  to 
kmg,  peer,  knight,  and  gentleman — or  rather  let  me 
be  wild  Leiiis  Kerneguy  again. 

Alice  looked  down,  and  shook  her  head.  "  That 
cannot  be,  please  your  Majesty." 

"  What  I"  Louis  was  a  saucy  companion^— a  naughty 
presuming  boy — and  you  cannot  abide  him? — Well, 
perhaps  you  are  right — But  we  will  wait  for  Doctor 
Rocheclifie"— he  said,  desirous,  with  good-natured 
delicacy,  to  make  Alice  aware  that  he  had  no  purpose 
of  engaging  her  in  any  discussion  which  could  recall 
painful  ideas.  They  paused  accordingly,  and  agpui 
she  foil  relieved  ana  grateful. 

"I  cannot  persuade  our  fair  friend,  Mistress  Alicr, 
Doctor,"  said  the  King,  "that  she  tnust.  in  prudence 
forbear  using  titles  of  respect  to  me,  while  therp,  arc 
such  very  slender  means  of  sustaining  them." 

"  It  is  a  reproach  to  earth  and  to  fortune,"  answeiod 
the  divine,  as  fast  as  his  recovered  breath  would  per- 
mit him,  "that  your  most  sacred  Majesty's  present 
condition  should  not  accord  with  ilie  rendering  of 
those  honours  which  are  your  own  by  birth,  and 
which,  with  God's  blcssinj'  on  the  eflbrtsof  your  loyal 
subjects,  I  hope  to  see  rendered  to  you  as  your  heredi 
tary  right,  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  three  kiiij} 
dotris." 

True.   Doctor,"  replied  the  King;  "but,   in  tho 
mean  while,  can  you  expound  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee 

*•  Ttie  ^notations  of  llie  learned  doctor  and  antiimnry  wore 
ofton  left  uninterprcle,!,  tlioufli  seldom  uiiconjinin.icutod 
owine  to  his  rni]lrnipt  lor  tliiisc  \vl\o  did  not  understand  llie 
learned  lano-uaL-es,  nrul  liis  dislitjr  to  the  labour  of  irarirdation 
for  the  benefit  of  ladies  and  of  counlry  eentlemen.  Thai  fail 
readers  and  rural  tljanes  may  not  on  this  occasion  burst  in  i,'n<>- 
rance,  we  add  the  meaning  of  tlie  passn^i;  in  llie  text—"  Virtv4 
requires  the  aid  of  a  governor  and  director  ffass  art  iearjied  miik 
ew  a  Uatlur. " 
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two  linesof  Horace,  which  I  have  carried  in  my  thick 
head  several  years,  till  now,  they  have  come  pat  to  my 
purpose.  As  niy  canny  subjects  of  Scotland  say,  If 
you  keep  a  thing  .^even  years  you  are  sure  to  find  a 
use  for  it  at  last — Tdcphus—a.y,  so  it  begins — 

'  Telephuset  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
ProJicU  ampullas  ct  SisguipeUalia  verba."  ' 

'  I  will  explain  the  passage  to  Mistress  Aline,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  when  slie  reminds  me  of  it— or  rather," 
(he  added,  recollecting  that  his  ordinary  dilatory  an- 
swer on  such  occasions  ought  not  to  be  returned 
when  the  order  for  e.xposition  emanated  from  his 
sovereign,)  "  I  will  repeat  a  poor  couplet  from  my  own 
translation  of  the  poem — 

'  Heroes  and  kings,  in  exile  forced  (o  ronm, 

Leave  swelling  phrase  and  sevcn-leajued  words  at  home.'  " 

"  A  most  admirable  version,  Doctor,"  said  Charles : 
"I  feel  all  its  force,  and  particularly  the  beautiful  ren- 
dering of  sesquipcdalia  verba  into  seven-leagued 
boots— words  I  mean — it  reminds  me,  like  half  the 
things  I  meet  with  in  this  world,  of  the  Contes  de 
Commbre  L'  Oye."* 

Thus  conversing  they  reached  the  Lodge ;  and 
as  the  King  went  to  his  chamber  to  prepare  for  the 
tjreakfast  summons,  now  impending,  the  idea  crossed 
his  mind,  "Wilmot,  and  Vilhers,  and  Killigrew, 
would  laugh  at  me,  did  they  hear  of  a  campaign  in 
which  iieitlier  man  nor  woman  had  been  conquered— 
But,  oddsfish !  let  them  lau^h  as  they  will,  there  is 
something  at  my  heart  which  tells  me,  that  for  once 
m  my  life,  I  have  acted  well." 

That  day  and  the  ne.xt  were  spent  in  tranquillity, 
the  King  waiting  impatiently  for  tiie  intelligence, 
which  was  to  announce  to  him  that  a  vessel  was 
prepared  somewhere  on  the  coast.  None  such  was 
yet  in  readiness  ;  but  he  learned  that  the  indefatiga- 
ble Albert  Lee  was,  at  great  personal  risk,  traversing 
the  seacoast  from^town  to  village,  and  endeavouring 
to  find  means  of  embarkation  among  the  friends  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  the  correspondents  of  Doctor 
Rocheclifie. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch  I 

Two  Gentleniert  of  Verona. 

It  is  time  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  other 
actors  in  our  drama,  the  interest  due  to  the  principal 
personages  having  for  some  time  engrossed  cm-  at- 
tention e.xclusively. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
lingering  longings  of  the  Commissioners,. who  had 
been  driven  forth  of  their  proposed  paradise  of  Wood- 
stock, not  by  a  cherub  indeed,  but,  as  they  tiiought, 
by  spirits  of  another  sort,  still  detained  them  in  the 
vicinity.  They  had,  indeed,  left  the  little  borough 
under  pretence  of  indifiercnt  accommodation.  The 
more  palpable  reasons  were,  that  they  entertained 
Some  resentment  against  Everard,  as  the  means  of 
their  disappointment,  and  had  no  mind  to  reside 
where  their  proceedings  could  be  overlooked  by  him, 
although  they  took  leave  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
respect.  They  went,  however,  no  fartlier  than  Ox- 
ford, and  remained  there,  as  ravens,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  witness  the  chase,  sit  upon  a  tree  or  crag, 
at  a  little  distance,  and  watch  the  disembowelling  of 
the  deer,  e.xi)ecting  the  relics  which  fall  to  their  share. 
Mean  time,  the  University  and  City,  but  especially  the 
former,  sup|)lied.  them  with  some  means  of  employ- 
ing their  various  faculties  to  advantage,  until  the 
expected  moment,  when,  as  they  hoped,  they  should 
either  be  summoned  to  Windsor,  or  Woodstock 
should  once  more  be  abandoned  to  their  discretion. 

Blet*,in,  to  pass  the  time,  vexed  tlie  souls  of  such 
{earned  and  pious  divines  and  scholars,  as  lie  coujd 
intrude  his  hateful  presence  upon,  by  sophistry,  athe- 
istical discourse,  and  challenges  to  them  to  impugn 
the  most  scandalous  thesis.  Desborough.  oneof  tne 
most  brutally  ignorant  men  of  the  period,  got  him- 
self rioininated  the  head  of  a  college,  and  lost  no 
time  in  cutting  down  trees,  and  plundering  plate.  As 
(or  Harrison,  he  preached  in  full  uniform  in  Saint 
.Mary's  Church,  wearing  his  buff-coat,  boots,  and 
•  Talei  of  Muther  Goose. 


spurs,  as  if  he  were  about  to  take  the  field  for  the 
fight  at  Armageddon.  And  it  was  hard  to  say, 
whether  that  seat  of  Learnin",  Religion  and  Loy- 
alty, as  it  is  called  by  Clarendon,  was  more  vexed 
by  the  rapine  of  Desborough,  the  cold  scepticism 
of  Bletson,  or  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  champion. 

Ever  and  anon,  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  reliev- 
ing guard,  or  otherwise,  went  and  came  betwixt 
Woodstock  and  O.xford,  and  maintained,  it  may  bo 
supposed,  a  correspondence  with  Trusty  Tomkins. 
who,  though  lie  chiefly  resided  in  the  town  or 
Woodstock,  visited  the^-Lodge  occasionally,  and  to 
Nvhom,  therefore,  they  doubtless  trusted  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  proceedings  there. 

Indeed,  tliis  man  Tomkins  seemed  by  some  secret 
nieans  to  have  gained  the  confidence  in  part,  if  not 
in  whole,  of  almost  every  one  connected  with  these 
intrigues.  All  closeted  h'lni.  all  conversed  with  him 
in  private;  those  who  had  the  means  propitiated  him 
with  gifts,  those  who  had  not  were  liberal  of  promises. 
When  he  chanced  to  appear  at  Woodstock,  which 
always  seemed  as  it  were  by  accident — if  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  the  knight  was  sure  to  ask  him  to 
take  the  foils,  and  was  equally  certain  to  be,  after 
lessor  more  resistance,  victorious  in  the  encounter: 
so,  in  consideration  of  so  many  triumphs,  the  good 
Sir  Henry  almost  forgave  him  the  sins  of  rebellion 
and  Puritanism.  Tlien,  if  his  slow  and  formal  step 
was  heard  in  the  passages  approaching  the  gallery, 
Doctor  Rocheclifie,  though  he  never  introduced  him 
to  his  peculiar  boudoir,  was  sure  to  meet  Master 
Tomkins  in  some  neutral  apartment,  and  to  engage 
hiin  in  long  conversations,  which  apparently  had 
great  interest  for  both. 

Neither  was  the  Independent's  reception  belovy 
stairs  less  gracious  than  above.  Joceline  failed  not 
to  welcome  him  with  the  most  cordial  frankness; 
the  pasty  and  tlie  flagon  were  put  in  immediate 
requisition,  and  good  ciieer  was  the  general  word. 
The  means  for  this,  it  may  be  observed,  had  grown 
more  plenty  at  Woodstock  since  the  arrival  of  Doc- 
tor Ilochecliife,  who,  in  quality  of  agent  for  several 
royalists,  had  various  sums  of  money  at  his  disposal. 
By  these  funds  it  is  likely  that  Trusty  Tomkins  also 
derived  his  own  full  advantage. 

In  his  occasional  indulgence  in  what  he  called  & 
fleshly  frailty,  (and  for  which  he  said  he  had  a  privi- 
lege,) which  was  in  truth  an  attachinent  to  strong 
liquors,  and  that  in  no  moderate  degree,  his  lan- 
guage, at  other  times  remarkably  decorous  and  re- 
served, became  wikl  and  animated.  He  sometimes 
talked  with  all  the  unction  of  an  old  debauchee,  of 
former  exploits,  such  as  deer-stealing,  orchard  rob- 
bing, drunken  gambols,  and  desperate  alfiays  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  sung  bacchanalian  and  amorous  ditties,  dwelt 
sometimes  upon  adventures  which  drove  Phcebe  May- 
flower from  the  company,  and  penetrated  even  the 
detif  ears  of  Dame  Jellicot,  so  as  to  make  the  buttery 
in  which  he  held  his  carousals  no  proper  place  for  the 
poor  old  woman. 

In  the  middleof  these  wild  rants,  Tomkins  twice  or 
thrice  suddenly  ran  into  religious  topics,  and  spoke 
mysteriously,  but  with  great  animation,  and  a  rich 
eloquence,  on  the  happy  and  pre-eminent  saints,  who 
were  saints,  as  lie  termed  tliem,  indeed — Men  who 
had  stormed  the  inner  treasure-house  of  Heaven,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  its  choicest  jewels.  All  other 
sects  he  treated  wi'.h  the  utmost  contempt,  as  merely 
quarreling,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  iiogs  over  a  trough, 
about  husks  and  acorns:  under  wliich  derogatory' 
terms,  he  included  alike  the  u?ual  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  public  devotion,  the  ordinances  of  the  esta-  ' 
blishedchurchesof  Christianity,  and  the  observances, 
nay,  the  forbearances,  enjoined  by  every  class  oi 
Christians.  Scarcely  hearing,  and  not  at  all  under- 
standing him,  Joceline,  who  seemed  his  most  frequent 
confidant  on  such  occasions,  generally  led  him  back 
into  some  strain  of  rude  mirth,  or  old  recollection  of 
follies  before  the  Civil  Wars,  without  caring  about  or 
endeavouring  to  analyze  the  opinion  of  this  saint  of  an 
evil  fashion, 1[)ut  fuHv  sensible  of  the  protection  which 
his  nresence  afibrded  at  Woodstock,  and  confideru  ia 
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the  honest  meaning  of  so  frcoppokrn  a  fellow,  to  whom 
ale  and  brandy,  when  h(>tter  liquor  was  not  to  be  come 
by,  seemed  to  be  principal  objects  of  life,  and  who 
drank  a  health  to  the  King,  or  any  one  else,  whenever 
required,  provided  the  cup  in  which  he  was  to  perform 
the  libation  were  but  a  brimmer. 

These  peculiar  doctrines,  which  were  entertained  by 
a  sect  sometimes  termed  the  F'amily  of  Love,  but 
more  commonly  Ranters,*  had  made  sonie  progress 
in  times  when  such  variety  of  religious  opinions  were 
prevalent,  that  men  pushed  tiie  jarring  heresies  to  the 
vergeof  absolute  and  most  impious  insanity.  Secrecy 
had  been  enjoined  on  these  frantic  believers  in  a  most 
blasphemous  doctrine,  by  the  fear  of  consequences, 
should  they  come  to  be  generally  announced  ;  and  it 
was  the  care  of  Mr.  Tomkins  to  conceal  the  spiritual 
freedom  which  he  pretended  to  have  acquired,  from 
all  whose  resentrnent  would  have  been  stirred  by  his 
pubhc  avowal  of  it.  Tliis  was  not  difficult :  for  their 
profession  of  faith  permitted,  nay,  required,  tneir  occa- 
sional conformity  with  the  sectaries  or  professors  of 
any  creed  which  chanced  to  be  uppermost. 

Tomkins  had  accordiiigly  the  art  to  pass  himself 
on  Dr.  RocheclifTe  as  still  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  serving  under  the  enemy's 
colours,  as  a  spy  in  their  camp;  and  as  he  had  on 
•several  occasions  given  him  true  and  valuable  intelli- 
gence, this  active  intriguer  was  the  more  easily  induced 
to  believe  his  professions. 

Nevertheless,  lest  this  person's  occasional  presence 
at  the  Lodge,  which  there  were  perhaps  no  means  to 
prevent  without  e.xciting  suspicion,  should  infer  dan- 
ger to  the  King's  person,  Rochecline,  whatever  confi- 
dence he  otherwise  reposed  in  him,  recommended 
that,  if  possible,  the  King  should  keep  always  out  of 
his  siglit,  and  when  accidentally  discovered,  that  he 
shoulcl  only  appear  in  the  character  of  Louis  Kerne- 
guy.  Joseph  Tomkins,  he  said,  was,  he  really  be- 
lieved, Honest  Joe;  but  Honesty  was  a  horse  which 
might  be  overburdened,  and  there  was  no  use  in  lead- 
ing our  neighbour  into  temptation. 

It  seemed  as  if  Tomkins  himself  had  acquiesced  in 
this  limitation  of  confidence  exercised  towards  him, 
or  that  he  wished  to  seem  blinder  than  he  really  was 
to  the  presence  of  this  stranger  in  the  family.  It  oc- 
curred to  Joceline,  who  \yas  a  very  shrewd  fellow,  that 
once  QHtwice,  when  by  inevitable  accident  Toriikins 
had  met  Kerneguy,  he  seemed  less  interested  in  the 
circumstance  than  he  would  have  expected  from  the 
marl's  disposition,  which  was  naturally  prying  and  in- 
quisitive. "He  asked  no  questions  about  the  young- 
stranger,"  said  Joceline.  "  God  avert  that  he  knows 
or  suspects  too  much  !"  But  his  suspicions  were  re- 
moved, when,  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent  con- 
versation, Joseph  Tomkins  mentioned  the  King's 
escape  from  Bristol  as  a  thing  positively  certain,  and 
named  both  the  vessel  in  which  he  said  he  had  gone 
off,  and  the  master  who  commanded  her,  seeming  so 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  Joceline 
jtidged  It  impossible  he  could  have  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  reality. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  persuasion,  and  the  com- 
radeship, which  had  been  established  between  them, 
the  faithful  under-keeper  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict 
watch  over  his  gossip  Tomkins,  and  bo  in  readiness 
to  give  the  alarm  should  occasion  arise.  True,  he 
thought,  ho  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  said  friend, 
notwithstanding  his  drunken  and  enthusiastic  rants, 
was  as  trustworthy  as  he  was  esteemed  by  Doctor 
Rocheclitte ;  yet  still  he  was  an  adventurer,  the  out- 
side and  lining  of  whose  cloak  were  of  different  co- 

*  The  Familist.^  were  orisinally  rounded  hy  David  Genrffn  (if 
Delft,  fin  eriiliusiast,  wlio  believed  liiiiiself  tlie  Me.'isiah.  'I'licy 
branched  otV  into  various  suets  of  (-rindletoniaii.«,  Fa:iiilists  of 
tbeMountain.fl.of  the  Valleys  ;  Famili.stsof  Caiie  Order,  &c.  &c., 
of  the  Sriitiered  Floek,  &e.  &c.  Among  duetriiics,  too  wild 
and  foni  lo  be  quoted,  they  held  flie  lawfulness  of  oreasional 
ronformily  witli  any  predominant  si'ct  wlieii  it  suired  their  ron- 
rcnience.  of  complying  vvitli  the  order  of  any  niairislratc,  or 
superior  power,  however  sinful.  They  disowned  the  principal 
doctri-nes  of  Christianity,  as  a  law  w  hich  had  been  .euperseded 
by  the  advent  of  David  George— nay,  obeyed  the  w-ilttest  aiid 
loosest  dictates  of  evil  passions,  and  are  said  to  have  iiraciised 
among  Ihemselvcs  the  grossest  lihertinisni.  .See  Edward's Gffi/i- 
grrna,  I'agitt'.*  Heresiograjiihia ,  and  a  very  curious  work  written 
oy  Ludovic  Claxlon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Ihe  sect  called  tlie 
Lost  Sheep  Ff«»i,— Small  quarto,  London,  1660. 
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lours,  and  a  high  reward,  arid  pardon  for  past  acts  of 
mahgnancy,  might  tempt  him  once  more  to  turn  his 
tippet— For  ihese  reasons  Jocelinekept  a  strict,  though 
unostentatious  watch  over  Trusty  Tomkins. 

We  have  said,  that  the  discreet  seneschal  was  uni- 
versally well  received  at  Wood.stoek,  whether  in  the 
borough  or  at  the  Lodge,  and  that  even  Joceline 
Joliflii  was  anxious  to  conceal  any  suspicions  v.hich 
he  could  not  altogether  repress,  under  a  gr?at  show 
of  cordial  hospitality.  There  were,  however,  two  in- 
dividuals, who,  for  very  different  reasons,  nourished 
personal  dislike  against  the  individual  so  generallj 
acceptable. 

One  was  Nehemiah  Holdcnongh,  who  remcmberet 
with  great  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  Independent's  vio 
lent  intrusion  into  his  pulpit,  and  v^ho  ever  spoke  o' 
him  in  private  as  a  Iving  missionary,  into  whom  Satar 
had  put  a  spirit  of  delusion  ;  and  preached,  besides,  a 
solemn  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  false  prophet, 
out  of  whose  mouth  came  frogs.  The  discourse  was 
highly  prized  by  the  mayor  and  most  of  the  better 
class,  who  conceived  that  their  minister  had  struck  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  very  root  of  Independency.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  of  the  private  spirit  contended,  that 
Joseph  Tomkins  had  made  a  successful  and  triumph- 
ant rally,  in  an  exhortation  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  in  which  lie  proved,  to  the  conviction  of 
many  handicraftsmen,  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah, 
"  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  ihe  priests  bear 
rule  by  their  means,"  was  directly  applicable  to  the 
Presbyterian  sysfrtii  of  church  government.  The  cler- 
gyman despatched  an  account  of  his  adversary's  con- 
duct to  the  Reverend  Master  Edwards,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  next  edition  of  Gangrrena,  as  a  pestilent  here- 
tic; and  Tomkins  recommended  the  parson  to  his 
master,  Desborough,  as  a  good  subject  on  Mhom  to 
impose  a  round  fine,  for  vexing  the  private  spirit ;  as- 
suring him,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  the  minister 
might  seem  poor,  yet  if  a  few  troopers  were  quartered 
on  him  till  the  fine  was  paid,  every  rich  shopkeeper's 
wife  in  the  borough  would  rob  the  till,  rather  than  go 
without  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  with  which 
10  redeem  their  priest  from  suti'erance;  holding,  ac 
cording  to  his  expression,  with  Laban,  "You  have 
taken  from  me  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more?" 
There  was,  of  course,  little  cordialitv  between  the 
polemical  disputants,  when  religious  debate  took  so 
worldly  a  turn. 

But  Joe  Toinkins  was  much  more  concerned  at  the 
evil  opinion  which  seemed  to  be  entertained  against 
him,  by  one  whose  good  graces  he  was  greatly  more 
desirous  to  obtain  than  those  of  Nehemiah  Holde- 
nough.  This  was  no  other  than  pretty  Slistress 
Phoebe  Mayflower,  for  whose  conversion  he  had  felt 
a  strong  vocation,  ever  since  his  lecture  upon  Shak- 
speare  on  their  first  meeting  at  the  Lodge.  He  seemed 
desirous,  however,  to  carry  on  this  more  serious  work 
in  private,  and  especially  to  conceal  his  labours  from 
his  friend  Jocel'ne  Jolifl'e,  lest,  perchance,  he  had  been 
addicted  to  jealousy.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  plied 
the  faithful  damsel,  sometimes  with  verses  from  the- 
Canticles,  sometimes  with  quotations  from  Greeii'a 
Arcadia,  or  pithy  passages  from  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  doctrines  of  a  nature  yet  more  abstruse,  .from 
the  popular  work  entitled  Aristotle's  Masteipieca 
Unto  no  wooing  of  his,  sacred  or  profane,  metaphy- 
sical or  physical,  would  Phcebe  Mayflower  seriouslv 
inc'line. 

The  maiden  loved  Joceline  Joliffe,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and,  on  the  other,  if  she  disliked  Joseph  Tomkins 
when  she  first  saw  him,  as  a  rebellious  puritan,  she 
had  not  been  at  all  reconciled  by  finding  reason  to 
regard  him  as  a  hypocritical  libertine.  She  hated  hiir 
in  both  capacities' — never  endured  his  conversation 
when  she  could  escape  from  it— and  when  obliged  to 
remain,  listened  to  nim  only  because  she  knew  In: 
had  been  so  deeply  trusted,  that  to  oflt-nd  him  might 
endanger  the  security  of  the  family,  in  the  service  of 
which  she  had  been  born  and  bred  up,  and  to  whoso 
interest  she  was  devoted.  For  reasons  somewhat 
similar,  she  did  not  sufier  her  dishke  of  the  steward 
lo  become  manifest  before  Joceline  Joliffi?,  whose 
spirit,  as  a  forester  and  a  soldier,  might  have  be«n 
Hkely  to  bring  matters  to  an  arbitrement,  in  which  thp- 
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toutc^tv.  de  chasse  and  qiiarterstaft  of  her  favourite,  i 
would  have  been  too  unc-qually  matched  with  the  long  I 
rapier  and  pistols  which  his  dangerous  rival  always  ' 
carried  about  his  person.  But  it  is  difficult  to  blind  | 
jealousy  when  there  is  any  cause  of  doubt;  and  per-  i 
haps  the  sharp  watch  maintained  by  Joceline  on  his  j 
comrade,  was  prompted  not  only  by  his  zeal  for  the 
King's  safety,  but  by  some  vague  suspicion  that  Toni-  | 
kins  was  not  ill  disposed  to  poach  upon  his  own  fair  I 
manor 

Pncebe,  in  li-2  mean  while,  like  a  prudent  girl  shel-  I 
tered  herself  as  much  as  possible  by  the  presence  of 
Goody  Jellicot.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  true  the  Inde- 
pendent, or  whatever  he  was,  used  to  follow  her  with 
his  addresses  to  very  little  purpose  ;  for  Phcebe  seemed 
as  deaf,  through  wilfulness,  as  the  old  matron  by 
natural  iniirmity.  This  indiffeience  highly  incensed 
her  new  lover,  and  induced  him  anxiously  to  watch 
for  a  time  and  place,  in  which  he  might  plead  his  suit 
with  an  energy  that  should  command  attention. 
Fortune,  that  malicious  goddess,  who  so  often  ruins 
us  by  granting  the  very  object  of  our  vows,  did  at 
length  procure  him  such  an  opportunity  as  he  had 
long  coveted. 

It  was  about  sunset,  or  shortly  after,  when  Phcebe, 
upon  whose  activity  much  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments depended,  went  as  far  as  Fair  Rosamond's 
spring  to  obtain  water  for  the  evening  meal,  or  rather 
to  gratify  the  prejudice  of  the  old  knight,  who  believed 
that  celebrated  fountain  afforded  the  choicest  supplies 
of  the  necessary  element.  Such  was  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  whole  family,  that  to  neg- 
lect any  of  his  wishes  that  could  be  gratified,  though 
with  iriconvenience  to  themselves,  would,  in  their 
estimation,  have  been  almost  equal  to  a  breach  of 
religious  duty. 

To  fill  the  pitcher  had,  we  know,  been  of  late  a 
troublesome  task;  but  Joceline's  ingenuity  had  so 
far  rendered  it  easy,  by  repairing  rudely  a  part  of  the 
ruined  front  of  the  ancient  fountain,  that  the  water 
was  collected,  and  trickling  along  a  wooden  spout, 
dropped  from  a  height  of  above  two  feet.  A  damsel 
was  thereby  enabled  to  place  her  pitcher  under  the 
slowly  dropping  supply,  and.  without  toil  to  herself^ 
misiht  wait  till  her  vessel  was  filled. 

Phojbe  Mayflower,  on  the  evening  we  allude  to, 
saw  for  the  first  time,  this  little  improvemenl  ;  and, 
justly  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  gallantry  of  her  sil- 
van admirer,  designed  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  per- 
forming her  task  in  a  more  inconvenient  manner,  she 
gratefully  employed  the  minutes  of  ease  which  the 
contrivance  procured  her,  in  reflecting  on  the  good- 
nature and  iiis'enuitv  of  the  obliging  engineer,  and 
perhaps  in  thinking  he  might  have  done  as  wisely  to 
liave  waited  till  she  came  'o  the  fountain,  that  he 
might  have  secured  personal  thanks  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken.  But  then  she  knew  he  was  detained 
in  the  buttery  with  that  odious  Tomkins,  and  rather 
than  have  seen  the  Independent  along  with  him, 
she  would  have  renounced  the  thought  of  meeting 
Joceline. 

As  she  was  thus  reflecting.  Fortune  was  malicious 
enough  to  send  Tomkins  to  the  fountain,  and  wiih- 
■out  Joceline.  When  she  saw  his  figure  darken  the 
path  up  which  he  came,  an  an.vious  reflection  came 
over  the  poor  maiden's  breast,  that  she  was  alone, 
and  within  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where  in  general 
persons  were  prohibited  to  come  during  the  twilight, 
for  disturbing  the  deer  settling  to  their  repose.  She 
ercouraged  herself,  however,  and  resolved  to  show 
no  sense  of  fear,  although,  as  the  steward  approached, 
there  was  something  in  the  man's  look  and  eye  no 
way  calculated  to  allav  her  apprehensions. 

"The  blessings  of  the  evening  upon  you,  my  pretty 
maiden,"  he  said.  "I  meet  you  even  as  the  chief 
servant  of  Abraham,  who  was  a  steward  like  myself, 
met  Rcbecc^,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of 
Milcah,  at  tne  well  of  the  city  of  Ntihor,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Shall  I  not,  therefore,  say  to  you,  set  down 
iliy  pitcher  tiiat  Iinay  drink?" 

"The  pitcher  is  at  your  service,  Master  Tomkins." 
»he  replied,  "  and  you  may  drink  as  much  as  you  wdl ; 
uut  VDU  have,  I  warrant,  drank  better  liquor,  and  that 
Dot  long  since." 


It  was,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  steward  iia.t  risen 
from  a  revel,  for  his  IVatures  were  soiiiowlini  liuslied, 
though  he  had  stopped  far  short  of  into.xicalinn. 
But  Phoebe's  alarm  at  his  first  appearance  was  lathei 
increased  when  she  observed  how  he  had  been  iaiely 
employed. 

"  I  do  but  use  my  privilege,  my  pretty  Rebecca ;  tiie 
earth  is  given  to  the  saints,  and  the  fulnes.s  th.ereoL 
They  shall  occupy  and  enjoy  it,  both  the  riches  of  the 
mine,  and  the  treasures  of  the  vine;  and  they  shall 
rejoice,  and  their  hearts  be  nierry  within  them. 
Thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  privileges  of  the  saints, 
my  Rebecca." 

"  3Iy  name  is  Phoebe,"  said  the  maiden,  in  order  to 
sober  the  enthusiastic  rapture  which  he  either  felt  or 
affected. 

"Phoebe  after  the  flesh,"  he  said,  "but  Rebecca 
being  spiritualized ;  for  art  thou  not  a  wandering 
and  stray  sheep  7 — and  am  I  not  sent  to  fetch  thee 
within  the  fold  7— Wherefore  else  was  it  said.  Thou 
shah  £nd  her  seated  by  the  well,  in  the  wood  which 
is  called  after  the  ancient  harlot,  Rosamond  7" 

"  You  have  found  me  sitting  here  sure  enough," 
said  Phcebe;  "but  if  you  wish  to  keep  me  company, 
you  must  walk  to  the  Lodge  with  me;  and  you  shall 
carry  my  pitcher  for  me,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  I 
willliear  all  the  good  things  you  have  to  say  to  me  aa  • 
we  go  along.  But  Sir  Henry  calls  for  his  glass  of 
water  regularly  before  prayers." 

"What !"  exclaimed  Tomkins,  "  hath  the  old  man 
of  bloody  hand  and  perverse  heart  sent  thee  hitlier  to 
do  the  work  of  a  bondswoman?  Verily  thou  shall 
return  enfranchised ;  and  for  the  water  thou  hasi 
drawn  for  him,  it  shall  be  poured  forth,  even  as  Da- 
vid caused  to  be  poured  forth  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem." 

So  saying,  he  emptied  the  water  pitcher,  in  spite 
of  Phrebe's  exclamations  and  entreaties.  He  tbeti 
replaced  the  vessel  beneath  the  little  conduit,  and 
continued : — "  Know  that  this  shall  be  a  token  to 
thee.  The  filling  of  that  pitcher  shall  be  like  the 
running  of  a  sand-glass;  and  if  witb.in  the  time 
which  shall  pass  ere  it  rises  to  the  brim,  thou  shalt 
listen  to  tne  words  which  I  shall  say  to  thee,  then  it 
shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  thv  place  shall  be  high 
among  those  who,  forsaking  the  instruction  which 
is  as  milk  for  babes  and  sucklings,  eat  the  g^trong 
food  which  nourishes  manhood.  But  if  the  puchcr 
shall  overbrim  with  watt  r  ere  tny  ear  shall  hear  and 
understand,  thou  shalt  then  be  given  as  a  prey  and 
as  a  bondsmaiden,  unto  ihose  who  shall  possess  the 
fat  and  the  fair  of  the  earth." 

"  You  frighten  me,  minster  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe, 
"  though  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  I 
wonder  how  you  dare  speak  words  so  like  the  good 
words  in  the  Bible  when  you  know  how  you  laughed 
at  your  own  master,  and  all  the  rest  of  I.. em— when 
you  helped  to  play  the  hobgoblins  at  the  Lodge." 

"  Think'si  thou  then,  thou  simple  fool,  that  in  put- 
ting that  deceit  upon  Harrison  and  the  rest,  I  ex- 
reeded  my  privileges?— Nay,  verily. — Listen  to  me, 
foolish  girl.  When  in  former  days  I  lived  the  most 
wild,  malignant  rakehell  in  Oxfordshire,  frequenting 
wakes  and  fairs,  dancing  around  Mayj-oles,  ana 
showing  my  luslihood  at  football  and  cudgel-playing 
— Yea,  when  I  was  called,  in  the  language  of  thj 
uncircumcisnd,  Pliilip  Hazeldine,  and  was  one  of  the 
singers  in  the  eiioir,  and  one  of  the  ringers  in  the 
sle.ple,  and  served  the  priest  yonder,  by  name  Roche- 
clilFe,  I  was  not  farther  from  the  straight  road  than 
wlien,  after  long  reading,  I  at  length  found  one  blind 
zuide  after  another,  all  burners  of  bricKS  in  Egypt.  I 
left  them  one  by  one,  the  poor  tool  Harrison  being 
the  last ;  and  by  my  own  unassisted  strength,  1  have 
strugiiled  firward  to  the  broad  and  bkssed  light, 
whereof  thou  too,  Phcebe.  shalt  be  partaker." 

"I  thank  you.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phivbe,  .sup- 
pressing some  fear  under  an  appearance-of  indiffer- 
ence; "hut  I  shall  have  light  enough  to  carry  horns 
my  pitcher,  would  you  but  let  me  take  it ;  and  that  is 
alltlie  want  of  light  I  shall  have  this  evening." 

So  sayins,  she  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher  from  th» 
fountairi;  but  he  snatched  hold  of  her  by  the  arm 
and  prevented  her  from  accomplishing  her  pur;jofc<J 
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Phorbe,  however,  was  the  rlaiiirlitcr of  n  liolil  funster, 
prompt  at  thoughts  of  self-defniice ;  and  though  she 
missed  getting  hold  of  the  pitcher,  she  caught  up 
instead  u  large  pebble,  which  she  kept  concealed  in 
iler  riglit  hand. 

"Stand  up,  foolish  maiden,  and  listen,"  said  the 
TndeiK  iident,  sternly;  "and  know,  in  one  word,  that 
sin,  fur  which  the  .spirit  of  man  is  punished  \vith  the 
vcngennce  of  Heaven,  I'eth  not  in  the  corporeal  act, 
but  in  the  thought  of  the  sinner.  Believe,  lovely 
Phtelie,  that  to  the  pure  all  acts  are  pure,  and  that  sin 
is  in  uur  thought,  not  in  our  actions— even  as  the 
radiance  of  the  day  is  dark  to  a  blind  man,  but  seen 
and  enjoyed  by  liim  whose  eyes  receive  it.  To  him 
who  ishiit  a  novice  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  much 
is  enjoined,  much  is  prohibited ;  and  he  is  fed  with 
milk  fit  for  babes,— for  him  are  ordinances,  prohibi- 
tions, and  commands.  But  the  saint  is  above  these 
ordinances  and  restraints.  To  him,  as  to  the  chosen 
child  of  the  house,  is  given  the  pass-key  to  open  ail 
locks  which  withhold  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his 
heart's  desii-e.  Into  such  pleasant  paths  will  I  guide 
thee,  lovely  Phrebe,  as  shall  unite  in  joy,  in  innocent 
freedom,  pleasures,  which,  to  the  unprivileged,  are 
sinful  and  prohibited." 

"I  really  wish,  blaster  Tomkins,  you  w'ould  let  me 
go  home,"  said  Phoebe,  not  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of  his  doctrine,  but  disliking  at  once  his  words 
and  his  manner.  He  went  on,  however,  with  the  ac- 
cursed and  blasphemous  doctrines,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  the  pretended  saints,  he  had 
adopted,  after  liaving  long  shifted  from  one  sect  to 
another,  until  he  settled  in  the  vile  belief,  that  sin. 
being  of  a  character  exclusively  .spiritual,  only  existed 
in  the  thoughts,  and  that  the  worst  actions  were  per- 
mitted to  those  who  had  attained  to  the  pitch  of  be- 
lieving themselves  aiiove  ordinance.  "Thus,  my 
Phfpbe,"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  to- 
wards him,  "I  can  ofler  thee  more  than  ever  was 
held  out  to  woman  since  Adam  first  took  his  bride  by 
the  hand.  It  shall  be  for  others  to  stand  dry-lipped, 
doing  penance  like  papists,  by  abstinence,  when  the 
vessel  of  pleasure  ))0urs  forth  its  delights.  Dost  thou 
love  money? — I  have  it,  and  can  procure  more — am 
at  libsriy  to  procure  it  on  every  hand,  and  by  every 
means— the  earth  is  mine  and  its  fulness.  Do  you 
desire  power? — which  of  thes(!  poor  cheated  com- 
missioner-fellows' estates  dost  thou  covet,  1  will  work 
it  out  for  thee;  for  J  deal  with  a  mightier  spirit  than 
any  of  them.  And  it  is  not  without  warrant  that  I 
have  aided  the  malignant  Rocht  eliffe,  and  the  clown 
Joiifle,  to  frighten  and  battl<-  them  in  the  guise  they 
did.  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Phobe,  I  can  §ive,  or  I  can 
procure  it  for  thee — Then  enter  with  me  into  a  life  of 
delight  in  this  world,  which  shall  prove  but  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  joys  of  Paradise  hereafter!" 

Again  the  fanatical  voluptuary  endeavoured  to  pull 
the  poor  girl  towards  him,  while  she,  alarmed,  but 
not  scared  out  of  h(!r  presence  of  mind,  endeavoured, 
by  fair  entreaty,  to  prevail  on  him  to  release  her.  But 
his  features,  in  themselves  not  marked,  had  acquired 
a  frightful  expressi(m,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  IVo,  Phoj- 
be — do  not  think  to  escape — thou  art  given  to  me  as 
a  captive— thou  hast  neglected  the  hour  of  grace,  and 
it  ha.5  glifled  past — See,  the  water  trickles  over  thy 
pitcher,  which  was  to  be  a  sign  between  us — There- 
fore I  will  urge  thee  no  more  with  words,  of  wdiich 
ihoii.art  not  worthy,  but  treat  thee  as  a  recusant  of 
ottered  grace." 

"  JMa.'^ter  Tomkins,"  .said  Phmbe,  in  an  imploring 
tone,  "consider,  for  God's  sake,  I  am  a  fatherless 
cluld— do  me  no  injury,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  your 
strength  and  your  niaid-.ood — I  cannot  understand 
your  tine  words — I  will  think  (jn  them  till  lo-uiorrow." 
Then,  in  rising  resentment,  she  added  more  vehe- 
mently—"I  wdl  not  be  used  rudely— stand  oH;  or  1 
will  do  you  a  mischief"  But,  as  he  pressed  upon  her 
with  :i  viuience,  of  which  the  object  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, niid  endeavoured  to  secure  her  right  hand,  she 
c.vclaiiiied,  "Take  it  then,  with  a  wanion  to  you  !"— 
and  piruck  him  an  almost  stunning  blow  on  the  face, 
wiih  ihe  pebble  which  she  held  ready  for  such  an 
fcxtremity. 

The>  fanatic  let  her  go,  and  staggered  btrckv,'ard, 
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half  stnpified  ;  while  Pliof-be  instantly  betook  herself 
to  flight,  screaming  fur  help  as  she  ran,  but  still  srrasp- 
ing  the  victorious  pebble.  Irritated  to  frenzy  liy  the 
severe  blow  which  he  had  received,  Tomkins  pursued, 
with  every  black  passion  iri  his  soul  and  in  his  face, 
mingled  with  fear  lest  his  villany  should  be  discover- 
ed. He  called  on  Phri'be  loudly  to  stop,  and  had  the 
l)nitalitv  to  menace  her  with  one  of  his  pistols  if  siie 
continued  to  llv.  Yet  she  slacked  not  her  pace  for 
his  threats,  and  he  must  either  have  executed  them, 
or  seen  her  escape  to  carry  the  tale  to  the  Lodge,  had 
she  not  unhappily  stumbled  over  the  projecting  root 
of  a  fir  tree.  Hut  as  he  rushed  ujjon  his  prey,  rescue 
interposed  in  the  person  of  Joceline  Jolifie,  with  his 
quartersiaff  on  his  shouldei;.  "How  now?  what 
means  this?"  he  said,  sie[)ping  between  Phcebo  and 
her  pursuer.  Tomkins,  already  roused  to  fury,  made 
no  other  answer  than  by  discharging  at  Joceline  the 
pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  ball  grazed 
the  undcr-keeper's  face,  who,  in  requital  of  the  as- 
sault, and  saving  "  Aha  !  Let  ash  answer  iron,"  ap- 
plied his  quarterstafi'  with  so  much  force  to  the  Inde- 
pendent's head,  that  lighting  on  the  left  temple,  the 
blow  proved  almost  instantly  mortal. 

A  few  convulsive  struggles  were  accompanied  with 
these  broken  words,— "Joceline— I  am  gone — but  I 
forgive  thee — Doctor  RocheclifFe— I  wish  1  had  mind- 
ed 'more— Oh  !— the  clergyman— the  funeral  service"— 
As  he  uttered  these  words,  indicative  it  may  be,  of  hia 
return  to  a  creed,  which  perhaps  he  had  never  ab- 
jured so  thoroughly  as  he  had  persuaded  himself,  his 
voice  was  lost  in  a  gioan,  which,  rattling  in  the  throat, 
seemed  unable  to  find  its  way  to  the  air.  These  were 
the  last  symptoms  of  life:  ihe  clenched  hands  pre- 
sently relaxed— the  closed  eyes  ofiened,  and  stared  on 
the  heavens  a  lifeless  jelly— the  limbs  extended  them- 
selves and  stiHened.  The  body,  which  was  lately  ani 
mated  with  life,  was  now  a  lump.of  senseless  clay— 
the  soul,  dismissed  from  its  earthly  tenement  in  a 
moment  so  unhallowed,  was  gone  before  the  jadg 
ment-seat. 

"Oh,  what  have  you  done?  what  have  yon  di. le, 
.locehne!"  exclaimed  Phoebe;  "you  have  killed  the 
man  !" 

"Better  than  he  should  have  killed  nie,'  answered 
Joceline;  "for  he  was  none  of  the  blinkers  that  miss 
their  mark  twice  running.— And  yet  I  am  sorry  for 
him — Jlany  a  merry  bout  have  w-e  had  together  when 
he  was  wild  Philip  Hazeidine,  and  then  he  W'as  bad 
enough  ;  hut  since  he  daubed  over  his  vices  with 
hypocrisy,  he  seems  to  have  proved  worse  devil  than 
ever." 

"Oh,  Joceline,  come  away,"  said  poor  Phtebe, 
"and  do  not  stand  gazing  on  him  thus;"  for  the 
woodman,  resting  on  ni.s  fatal  weapon,  stood  lookmj- 
down  on  the  corpse  with  the  appearance  of  a  inai^ 
half  stunned  at  the  event. 

"This  comes  of  the  ale-pitcher,"  she  continued,  in 
the  true  sfvie  of  female  consolation,  "  as  I  have  often 
told  you — i<"'or  Heaven's  sake,  come  to  the  Lodge,  and 
let  us  consult  what  is  to  be  done." 

"Stay  first,  girl,  and  let  me  drag  hitri  out  of  the 
path  ;  \ve  must  not  have  him  lie  here  in  all  men's 
sight— Will  you  not  help  me,  wench  ?" 

"I  cannot,  Jt)celine— I  would  not  touch  a  lock  on 
him  for  all  Woodstock."  ,       ., 

"I  must  to  tliis  gear  myself,  then,'  said  Joceline^ 
who,  a  soldier  as  well  aB  a  wo(3dsman,  still  had  great 
reluctance  to  the  necessary  task.  Something  in  'he 
face  and  broken  words  of  the  dying  man  had  made  a 
deep  and  terrific  impiession  on  nerves  not  easily 
shaken.  He  accomidished  it,  however,  so  far  as  to  drag 
the  lale  steward  out  of  the  open  path,  and  bestow  his 
body  amongst  the  undergrowth  of  brambles  and 
liners,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  unless  particulaily  looked 
after.  He  then  returned  to  Pha;he,  who  had -sat 
speechless  all  the  wdiile  beneath  the  tree  over  whoso 
roots  she  had  stumbled.  • 

"Come  away,  wench,"  he  said,  "come  away  to  the 
Lodtre,  and  let  us  study  h(jw  this  is  to  be  answircd 
for— the  mishap  of  his  being  killed  will  strangely  i;: 
crease  our  danger.  What  had  he  sought  ol  thee, 
wench,  when  you  ran  from  him  like  a  madwoman  .'— 
But  I  can  guess— Phil  wa^  always  a  devil  among  the 
48 
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girls,  and  I  think,  as  Doctor  Rochecliffe  says,  that, 
since  he  turned  saint,  he  tooiv  to  himself  seven  devils 
worse  than  himself.— Here  is  the  very  place  where  I 
saw  liim,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  raised  against 
the  old  knight,  and  he  a  child  of  the  parish— it  was 
high  treason  at  least — but  by  my  faith,  he  hath  paid 
for  it  at  last." 

"But,  oh,  Joceline,"  said  Phcebe,  "how  could  you 
take  so  wicked  a  man  into  your  counsels,  and  join 
him  in  all  his  plots  about  scaring  the  roundhead  gen- 
tlemen ?" 

"Why  look  thee,  wenth,  I  thought  I  knew  him  at 
the  (irst  meeting,  especially  when  Bevis,  who  was 
bred  here  when  he  was  a  dog-leader,  would  not  fly  at 
him  ;  and  when  we  made  up  our  old  acquaintance  at 
the  Lodge,  I  found  he  kept  up  a  close  correspondence 
with  DrT  Rochecliffe,  who  was  persuaded  thathevyas 
a  good  King's  man,  and  held  consequently  good  in- 
telligence with  him.— The  Doctor  boasts  to  have 
learned  much  through  his  means ;  I  wish  to  Hea- 
ven he  may  not  have  been  as  communicative  in 
turn." 

"Oh,  Joceline,"  said  the  waiting  woman,  "you 
sliould  never  have  let  him  within  the  gate  of  the 
Lodge!" 

"  No  more  I  would,  if  I  had  known  how  to  keep 
him  out;  but  when  he  went  so  frankly  into  our 
scheme,  and  told  me  how  I  was  to  dress  myself  hke 
Robison  the  player,  whose  ghost  haunted  Harrison — 
1  wish  no  ghost  may  haunt  me! — wlien  he  taught  me 
how  to  bear  myself  to  terrify  his  lawful  master,  what 
could  1  think,  wench  1  I  only  trust  the  Doctor  has 
kept  the  great  secret  of  all  from  his  knowledge. — But 
here  we  are  at  the  Lodge.  Go  to  thy  chamber,  wench, 
and  compose  thyself.  I  inust  seek  out  Doctor  Roche- 
cHfle;  he  is  ever  talking  of  his  quick  and  ready  inven- 
tion. Here  come  times,  I  think,  that  will  demand  it 
all." 

Phoebe  went  to  her  chamber  accordingly;  but  the 
strength  arising  from  the  pressure  of  danger  giving 
way  when  the  danger  was  removed,  she  quickly  fell 
into  a  succession  of  hysterical  fits,  which  required 
the  constant  attention  of  Dame  Jellicot,  and  the  less 
alarmed,  but  more  judicious  care  of  Mrs.  Alice,  before 
they  even  abated  in  their  rapid  recurrence. 

The  under-keeper  carried  his  news  to  the  politic 
Doctor,  who  was  extremely  disconcerted,  alarmed, 
nay  angry  with  Joceline.  for  having  slain  a  person  on 
whose  communications  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
relj'.  Yet  his  looks  declared  his  suspicion,  whether 
his  confidence  had  not  been  too  rashly  conferred— a 
suspicion  which  pressed  him  the  more  anxiously,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  avow  it,  as  a  derogation  from  his 
character  for  shrewdness  on  which  he  valued  him- 
self. 

Doctor  Rochecliffe's  reliance,  however,  on  the 
fideLty  of  Tomkins,  had  apparently  good  grounds. 
Before  tlie  Civil  Wars,  as  may  be  partly  collected 
from  what  has  been  already  hinted  at,  Tomkins,  un- 
der his  true  name  of  Hazeldine,  had  been  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  Rector  of  Woodstock,  occasionally 
acted  as  his  clerk,  was  a  distinguished  memiier  of  his 
choir,  and,  being  a  handy  and  ingenious  fellow,  was 
employed  in  assistmg  the  antiquarian  researches  of 
Dr.  Rochecliffe  through  tlie  interior  of  Woodstock. 
When  he  engaged  in  the  opposite  side  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  he  still  kept  up  his  intelligence  with  the  divine, 
to  whom  he  had  afforded  what  seemed  valuable  in- 
formation from  time  to  time.  His  assistance  had  lat- 
terly been  eminently  useful  in  aiding  the  Doctor,  with 
the  assistance  of  Joceline  and  Phtcbe,  in  contriving 
and  executing  the  various  devices  by  which  the  Par- 
liainentarv  Commissioners  had  been  expelled  from 
Woodstock.  Indeed,  his  services  in  this  respect  hail 
been  thought  worthy  of  no  less  a  reward  than  a  pre- 
sent- of  what  plate  remained  at  the  Lodge,  which 
had  oeen  promised  to  the  Independent  accordingly. 
The  Doctor,  therefore,  while  admitting  he  might 
be  a  oad  man,  regretted  him  as  a  usefid  one, 
whose  death,  if  inquired  after,  was  likely  to  bring 
additional  danger  on  a  house  which  danger  already 
furroundcd  a;id  which  contained  a  pledge  so  pre- 
cious 
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Ccsslc.    That  thrust  Isad  been  my  enemy  indeed, 

But  that  my  coat  is  beuer  tlian  thou  know'st 

Uthclio. 

On  the  dark  October  night  succeeding  the  evening 
on  which  Tomkins  was  slain.  Colonel  Everard,  be- 
sides his  constant  attendant  Roger  ^yildrake,  had 
Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough  with  him  as  a  guest 
at  supper.  The  devotions  of  the  evening  having 
been  performed  according  to  the  Presbyterian  fashion, 
a  light  entertainment,  and  a  double  quart  of  burnt 
claret,  were  placed  before  his  friends  at  nine  o'clock, 
an  hour  unusually  late.  Master  Holdenough  soon 
engaged  himself  in  a  polemical  discourse  against 
Sectaries  and  Independents,  without  being  aware 
that  his  eloquence  was  not  very  interesting  to  his 
principal  hearer,  whose  ideas  in  the  mean  while 
wandered  to  Woodstock  and  all  which  it  contained 
— the  Prince,  who  lay  concealed  there — his  uncle- 
above  all,  Alice  Lee.  As  for  Wildrake,  after  bestow- 
ing a  mental  curse  both  oil  Sectaries  and  Presbyte- 
rians, as  being,  in  his  opinion,  never  a  barrel  the 
better  herring,  he  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  would 
probably  have  composed  himself  to  rest,  but  that 
he  as  well  as  his  patron  had  thoughts  which  mur 
dered  sleep. 

The  party  were  waited  upon  by  a  little  gipsy- 
looking  boy,  in  an  orange-tawny  doublet,  much  de- 
cayed, and  garnished  with  blue  w;orsted  lace.  The 
rogue  looked  somewhat  stinted  in  size,  but  active  both 
in  intelligence  and  in  limb,  as  his  black  eyes  seemed 
to  promise  by  their  vivacity.  He  was  an  attendant 
of  Wildrake's  choice,  \yho  had  conferred  on  him 
the  nom  de  gucrve  of  Spitfire,  and  had  promised  him 
promotion  so  soon  as  jus  young  protege.  Breakfast, 
was  fit  to  succeed  him  in  his  present  office.  It  need 
scarce  be  saiil,  that  the  menage  was  maintained 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Colonel  Everard.  who 
allowed  Wildrake  to  arrange  the  household  very 
much  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  page  did  no* 
omit,  in  offering  the  company  wine  from  time  to  time, 
to  accommodate  Wildrake  with  about  twice  the  num- 
ber of  opportunities  of  refreshing  himself  which  ha 
considered  it  necessary  to  afford  to  the  Colonel  or  his 
reverend  guest. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  good  divine 
lost  ill  his  own  argument,  and  the  hearers  in  then 
private  thoughts,  their  attention  was  about  half  past 
ten  arrested  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
To  those  who  have  anxious  hearts,  trifles  give  cause 
of  alarm. 

Even  a  thing  so  simple  as  a  knock  at  the  door,  may 
have  a  character  which  e.xcites  apprehension.  This 
was  no  quiet  gentle  tap,  intimating  a  modest  intruder ; 
no  redoubled  rattle,  as  the  pompous  annunciation  of 
some  vain  person  ;  neither  did  it  resemble  the  formal 
summons  to  formal  business,  nor  the  cheerful  visit  of 
some  welcome  friend.  It  was  a  single  blow,  solemn 
and  stern,  if  not  actually  menacing  in  the  sound. 
The  door  was  opened  by  some  of  the  persons  of  the 
house;  a  heavy  foot  ascended  the  stair — a  stout  man 
entered  the  room,  and  drawing  the  cloak  from  his 
face,  said,  "Markham  Everard,  I  greet  thee  ia  God'a 
name." 

It  was  General  Cromwell. 

Everard,  surprised  and  taken  at  unawares,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  find  words  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment. A  bustle  occurred  in  receiving  the  General, 
assisting  hirn  to  uncloak  himself,  and  offering  in  dumb 
show  the  civilities  of  reception.  The  General  cast  his 
keen  eye  around  the  apartment,  and  fixing  it  first  on 
the  divine,  addressed  Everard  as  follows: 

"A  reverend  man  I  see  is  with  thee.  Thou  art 
not  one  of  those,  good  Markham,  who  let  the  time 
unnoted  and  unimproved  pass  away. — Casting  aside 
the  things  of  this  world — pressing  forward  to  those 
of  the  next — it  is  by  thus  using  our  time  in  this 
poor  seat  of  terrestrial  sin  and  care,  that  we  tnay, 
as  it  were But  how  ia  tliis  ?" — he  continued  sud- 
denly changing  his  tone,  and  speaking  briefly,  sharp- 
ly, and  an.xiously — "One  hath  left  the  room  since  I 
en  tired?" 

Wildrake  had,  indeed,  been  absent  for  a  minute  or 
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two,  but  liad  now  returned,  and  stepped  forward  from 
a  bav  window,  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  sight  only, 
not  out  of  the  apartment.  "Not  so,  sir,  I  stood  but 
ill  the  background  out  of  respect.  Noble  General,  I 
hope  all  is  well  with  the  Estate,  that  your  E.xccllcncy 
makes  us  so  late  a  visit  ?— Would  not  your  Excellency 
ciioose  some" 

"Ah!"  said  Oliver,  looking  sternly  and  fixedly  at 
him—"  Our  'rusty  Gobctweeii— our  fathtul  confidant ; 
No,  sir ;  at  present,  I  desire  nothing  more  than  a  kind 
reception,  which,  niethinks,  my  friend  Markham  Ev- 
erard  is  in  no  hurry  to  give  me." 

"You  bring  your  own  welcome,  my  lord,"  said 
Everard,  compelling  himself  to  speak.  "I  can  oidy 
trust  it  was  no  bad  news  that  made  vour  Excellency 
a  late  traveller,  and  ask,  like  my  follower,  what  re- 
freshment I  shall  command  for  vour  accommodation." 

"  The  state  is  sound  and  healthy.  Colonel  Eve- 
rard," said  the  General ;  "and  yel  the  less  so,  that 
many  of  its  members,  who  have  been  hitherto  work- 
ers together,  and  propounders  of  good  counsel,  and 
advancers  of  the  public  weal,  have  now  waxed  cold  in 
their  love  and  in  their  affection  for  the  Good  Cause, 
for  which  we  should  be  ready,  in  our  various  degrees, 
to  act  and  do,  so  soon  as  we  are  called  to  act  that 
■wherennto  we  are  appointed,  neither  rashly,  nor 
over-slothfuUy,  neither  lukewarmly  nor  over- violently, 
but  with  such  a  frame  and  disposition,  in  which  zeal 
and  charity  may,  as  it  were,  meet  and  kiss  each  other 
in  our  streets.  Howbeit,  because  we  look  back  after 
we  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  therefore  is  our 
force  waxed  dim." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough, 
who,  listening  with  some  impatience,  began  to  guess 
in  whose  company  he  stood— "  Pardon  me,  for  unto 
this  I  have  a  warrant  to  speak." 

"  Ah !  ah  !"  said  Cromwell.  "'Surely,  most  worthy 
sir,  we  grieve  the  Spirit  when  we  restram  those  pour- 
ings forth,  which  like  water  from  a  rock" — ~ 

"  Nay,  therein  I  diffei;  from  you,  sir,"  said  Hold- 
enough  ;  "  for  as  there  is  the  mouth  to  transmit  the 
food,  and  the  profit  to  digest  what  Heaven  haih  sent; 
BO  is  the  preacher  ordained  to  teach,  and  the  peo- 
ple to  hear, — the  shepherd  to  gather  the  flock  into 
the  shecnfold,  the  sheep  to  profit  by  the  care  of  the 
shepherd." 

"  Ah  !  my  worthy  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much 
unction — "  mcthinks  you  verge  upon  the  great  mis- 
take, which  supposes  that  churches  are  tall  large 
houses  built  by  masons,  and  hearers  are  men— wealthy 
men,  who  pay  tithes,  the  larger,  as  well  as  the  less; 
and  that  the  priests,  men  in  black  gowns  or  gray 
cloaks,  who  receive  the  same,  are  in  guerdon  the  only 
distributors  of  Cliristian  blessings — Whereas,  in  my 
apprehension,  there  is  more  of  Christian  liberty  in 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  hungry  soul  to  seek 
his  edification  where  it  can  be  found,  whether  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lay  teacher,  who  claimeth  his  warrant 
from  Heaven  alotie,  or  at  the  dispensation  of  those 
who  take  ordination  and  degrees  from  synods  and 
universities,  at  best  but  associations  of  poor  sinful 
creatures  like  themselves." 

"You  speak  you  know  not  what,  sir,"  replied  Hold- 
enough,  impatiently.  "Can  light  come  out  of  dark- 
ness, sense  out  of  ignorance,  or  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion  from  such  ignorant  niedicincrs 
as  give  poisons  instead  of  wholesome  medicaments, 
and  cram  with  filth  the  stomachs  of  such  as  seek  to 
them  for  food  7" 

This,  which  the  Presbyterian  divine  uttered  rather 
warmly,  the  General  answered  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness. 

"Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day!  a  learned  man.  but  in- 
temperate; over-zeal  hath  eaten  him  up. — A  well-a- 
day,  sir,  you  may  talk  of  your  regular  gospel-meals, 
()uf  a  word  spoken  in  season  by  one  whose  heart  is 
vrith  your  lienrt,  just  perhaps  when  you  are  riding  on 
to  encounter  an  enemy  or  are  about  to  mount  a  breach, 
is  to  the  poor  spirit  like  a  rasher  on  the  coals,  which 
the  hungry  shall  find  preferable  to  a  great  banquet, -at 
such  times  when  the  full  soul  loatheth  the  honeycomb. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  speak  thus  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, 1  would  not  put  force  on  the  conscience  of  any 
man,  leaving  to  the  learned  to  follow  the  learned,  and 


the  wise  to  be  instructed  by  the  wise,  while  poor  sim- 
ple wretched  souls  are  not  to  be  denied  a  drink  from 
the  stream  which  runneth  by  the  way. — Ay,  verily,  it 
will  be  a  comely  sight  in  England  when  men  shall  go 
on  as  in  a  better  world,  bearing  with  each  others  in- 
firmities, joining  in  each  other's  comforts. — Ay,  truly, 
the  rich  drink  out  of  silver  flagons,  and  goblets  of  s  l- 
ver,  the  poor  out  of  paltry  bowls  of  wood — and  even 
so  let  it  be,  since  they  both  drink  the  same  element." 

Here  an  officer  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  to 
whom  Cromwell,  exchanging  the  canting  drawl,  in 
which  it  seemed  he  might  nave  gone  on  internunably 
for  the  short  brief  tone  of  action,  called  out,  "Pearson, 
IS  he  come?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson  ;  "  we  1  ave  inquired  for 
him  at  the  place  you  noted,  and  also  at  other  haunts 
of  his  about  the  town." 

"The  knave!"  said  Cromwell,  with  bitter  emphasis; 
"can  he  have  proved  false? — No,  no,  his  interest  is 
too  deeply  engaged.  We  shall  find  him  by  and  by. — 
Hark  thee  hither." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  the 
reader  must  imagine  the  alarm  of  Everard.  He  was 
certain  that  the  personal  attendance  of  Cromwell 
must  be  on  some  most  important  account,  and  he 
could  not  but  strongly  suspect  that  the  General  had 
some  information  respecting  Charles's  lurking  place. 
If  taken,  a  renewal  of  the  tragedy  of  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary was  instantly  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  family  of  Lee,  with  himself  probably  in- 
cluded, must  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

He  looked  eagerly  for  consolation  at  Wildrake, 
whose  countenance  expressed  much  alarm,  which  ha 
endeavoured  to  bear  out  with  his  usual  look  of  confi- 
dence. But  the  weight  within  was  too  great ;  ha 
shuflfled  with  his  feet,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  twisted  his 
hands,  like  an  unassured  witness  before  an  acute  and 
not  to  be  deceived  judge. 

Oliver,  mean  while,  left  his  company  not  a  minute's 
leisure  to  take  counsel  together.  K\ea  while  his  per- 
plexed eloquence  flowed  on  in  a  stream  so  mazy  that 
no  one  could  discover  which  way  its  course  was  tend- 
ing his  sharp  watchful  eye  rendered  all  attempts  of 
Everard  to  hold  communication  with  Wildrake,  even 
by  signs,  altogether  vain.  Everard,  indeed,  looked 
for  an  instant  at  the  window,  then  glanced  at  Wild- 
rake, as  if  to  hint  there  might  be  a  possibihty  to  escape 
that  way.  But  the  cavalier  had  replied  with  a  discon- 
solate shake  of  the  head,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  im 
perceptible.  Everard,  therefore,  lost  all  hope,  and  the 
melancholy  feeling  of  approaching  and  inevitable  evil, 
was  only  varied  by  anxiety  concerning  the  shape  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  about  to  make  its  approach. 

But  Wildrake  had  a  spark  of  hope  left.  The  very- 
instant  Cromwell  entered  he  had  got  out  of  the  room, 
and  down  to  the  door  of  the  house.  "  Back— back  !' 
repeated  by  two  armed  sentinels,  convinced  him  that, 
as  his  fears  had  anticipated,  the  General  had  com,o 
neither  unattended  nor  unprepared.  He  turned  on 
his  heel,  ran  up  stairs,  and  meeting  on  the  landing- 
place  the  boy  whom  he  called  Spitfire,  hurried  hini 
into  the  small  apartment  which  he  occupied  as  hi? 
own.  Wildrake  had  been  shooting  that  morning,  and 
game  lay  on  the  table.  He  pulled  a  feather  froni  a 
woodcock's  wing,  and  saying  hastily.  "For  thy  life, 
Spitfire,  mind  my  orders— I  will  put  thee  safe  out  at 
the  window  into  the  court— the  yard  wall  is  not  higli 
—and  there  will  be  no  sell  try  there^Ply  to  thcLodg.?, 
as  thou  wouldst  win  Heaven,  arid  give  this  feather  Ui 
Mistress  Alice  Lee,  if  possible — if  not,  to  Joceline  Jo- 
liflii- say  I  have  won  the  wager  of  the  young  lady. 
Dost  mark  me,  boy?" 

The  sharp-witted  youth  clapped  hi.s  hand  in  liJH 
master's,  and  only  replied,  "  Done,  and  done.' 

Wildrake  opened  the  window,  and,  though  thi) 
height  was  considerable,  he  contrived  to  let  the  boy 
down  safely  by  holding  his  cloak.  A  heap  of  straw 
on  which  Spitfire  lighted  rendered  the  descent  perfect- 
ly safe,  and  Wildrake  saw  him  scranible  over  the 
wall  of  the  court-yard,  at  the  angle  which  bore  on  a 
back  lane;  and  so  rapidly  was  this  accomplished,  thai 
the  cavalier  had  just  re-entered  the  room,  when,  tbo 
bustleattendingCromwell's arrival  subsiding,  his o wo 
absence  began  to  be  noticed. 
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Ke  remainod  during  Cromwell's  lecture  on  the  va- 
nity of  creeds,  an.vious  in  niind  whether  he  might  not 
liave  done  better  to  send  an  e.xplicit  verbal  message, 
since  there  was  no  time  to  write.  But  the  chance  of 
the  boy  bein;;  stopped,  or  becoming  confused  %vith 
feeling  himself  tiie  messenger  of  a  tiurried  and  im- 
portant communication,  made  him,  on  the  whole, 
glad  that  he  had  preferred  a  more  enigmatical  way  of 
conveying  the  intelligence.  He  had,  therefore,  the 
advantage  of  his  patron,  for  he  was  conscious  still  of 
a  spark  of  hope. 

Pearson  had  scarce  shut  the  door,  when  Hold- 
enoug.h,  as  ready  in  arms  against  the  future  Dictator 
a.-^  he  had  been  prompt  to  encounter  the  supposed 
phantoms  and  fiends  of  Woodstock,  resumed  his  at- 
tack upon  the  schismatics,  whom  he  undertook  to 
prove  to  be  at  once  soul-slayers,  false  brethren,  and 
false  messengers;  and  was  proceeding  to  allege  te.xts 
m  behalf  of  his  proposition,  when  Cromwell,  appa- 
rently tired  of  the  discussion,  and  desirous  to  introduce 
a  discourse  moj-e  accordant  with  his  real  feelings,  in- 
terrupted him,  though  very  civillj-,  and  took  the  dis- 
course into  his  own  hands. 

"  Lack-a-day,"  he  said,  "  the  good  man  speaks 
truth,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  to  his  lights — 
ay,  bitter  truths,  and  hard  to  be  digested,  while  we 
see  as  men  see,  and  not  with  the  eyes  of  angels. — 
False  messengers,  said  the  reverend  man  ?— ay,  truly, 
the  world  is  full  of  such — You  shall  see  them  who 
will  carry  your  secret  message  to  the  house  of  your 
mortal  foe,  and  will  say  to  him,  'Lo!  my  master  is 
going  forth  with  a  small  train,  by  such  and  such  de- 
solate places;  be  you  speedy,  therefore,  that  you  may 
arise  and  slay  him.'  And  another,  who  knowet.n 
where  the  foe  of  your  house,  and  enemy  of  your  per- 
son, lies  hidden,  shall,  instead  of  telling  his  master 
thereof,  carry  tidings  to  the  enemy  even  where  he 
lurketh,  saung,  'Lo!  my  master  knoweth  of  your 
secret  abode— up,  now,  and  fly,  lest  he  come  on  thee 
Lke  a  lion  on  his  prey.' — But  shall  this  go  without 
piinisinnent  ?"  looking  at  Wiklrake  with  a  withering 
glance.  "Xow,  as  my  soul  kveth,  and  as  iHe  livetH 
who  hath  made  me  a  ruler  in  Israel,  such  false  mes- 
sengers shall  be  knitted  to  giiibets  on  the  way-side, 
and  th-'ir  right  hand.s  shall  be  nailed  above  their  heads, 
in  an  extended  position,  as  if  pointing  out  to  others 
the  road  from  which  they  themselves  nave  strayed  !" 

"  Surely,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "it  is  right  to 
cut  off  such  offenders." 

"  Thank  ye,  Mass-John,"  muttered  W^ildrake ; 
"  when  did  the  Presbyterian  fail  to  lend  the  devil  a 
shove  ?" 

"But,  I  say,"  continued  Holdenough,  "that  the 
matter  is  estranged  from  our  present  purpose,  for  the 
false  brethren  of  whom  I  spoke  are" 

"Right,  excellent  sir,  they  be  those  of  our  own 
house,"  answeied  Cromwell ;  "  the  good  man  is  right 
once  more. — Ay,  of  whom  can  we  now  say  that  he  is 
a  true  brother,  although  he  has  lain  in  the  same  womb 
with  us? — Although  we  have  stniggled  in  the  same 
cause,  eat  at  the  same  table,  fought  in  the  same  bat- 
tle, worshipped  at  the  same  throne,  there  shall  be  no 
truth  in  him.— Ah,  Markham  Everard,  Markham 
Everard  !" 

He  paused  at  this  ejacnlalion  ;  and  Everard,  desi- 
rous at  once  oi  knowing  how  far  he  stood  committed, 
replied,  "Your  E.xcellency  seems  to  have  something 
in  your  mind  in  which  I  aan  concerned.  ^lay  I  re- 
quest you  will  speak  it  out,  that  I  may  know  what 
1  am  accused  of?" 

"Ah,  3Iark,  Mark!"  replied  the  General,  "there 
needeth  no  accuser  speak  when  the  still  small  voice 
speaks  within  us.  Is  there  not  moisture  on  thy  brow, 
Mark  Everard  ?— Is  there  not  trouble  in  thine  ej-e?- 
Is  thcre'not  a  failure  in  thy  frame  ? — And  who  ever  saw 
such  things  in  noble  and  stout  3Iarkham  Everard, 
whose  brow  was  only  moist  after  having  worn  the 
helmet  for  a  summer's  day — whose  band  onlv  shock 
when  it  h.ad  wielded  for  hours  the  weighty  falchion? 
•-Hut  go  to,  man  !  thou  doubtest  over  much.  Hast 
f)iO!i  not  been  to  me  as  a  brother,  and  shall  I  not  for- 
give thee  even  the  seventy-seventh  time?  Tlie  knave 
liaih  tarried  somewhere,  who  should  have  done  by 
tins  time  an  office  of  much  import.    Take  advantage 


[  of  his  absenc.-",  Mark ;  it  is  a  grace  that  God  nivea 
thee  beyond  expectance.  I  do  not  say.  fall  at  my  feet ; 
but  speak  to  me  as  a  friend  to  his  friend." 

"1  have  never  said  any  thing  to  your  Excellency 
that  was  in  the  least  undeserving  tlie  title  you  have 
assigned  to  me,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  p.'-Dudif. 

"Xay,  nay,  Markham,"  answered  Cromwell;  "1 
say  not  you  have — But— but  you  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered the  message  I  sent  you  by  tVia^person"  (point- 
ing to  Wildrake) ;  "and  vou  must  reconcile  ii  with 
your  conscience,  how,  having  siifh  a  message, 
guarded  with  such  reasons,  you  could  think  vourself 
at  liberty  to  expel  my  friends  from  Woodstock,  b<^>m2 
determined  to  disappoint  my  object,  whilst  yon  availed 
yourself  of  the  boon,  on  condition  of  which  my  war- 
rant was  issued." 

Everard  was  about  to  reply,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment. Wddrake  stepped  forward:  and  with  a  voice 
and  look  very  difTerent  from  his  oidinary  mnnner, 
and  approaching  a  good  deal  to  real  dignity  of  mind, 
said,  boldly  and  calmly,  "You  are  mistaken,  blaster 
Cromwell;  and  address  yourself  to  the  wrong  party 
here." 

The  speech  was  so  sudden  and  intrepid,  that  Crom- 
well stepped  a  pace  back,  and  motioned  with  iiis  right 
hand  towards  his  weapon,  as  if  he  had  expected  that 
an  address  of  a  nature  so  unusually  bold  was  to  be 
followed  by  some  act  of  violence.  He  instantly  re- 
sumed his  indifierent  posture;  and,  irritated  at  a  smile 
which  he  observed  on  Wildrake's  countenance,  he 
said,  with  the  dignity  of  one  long  accustomed  to  see 
all  tremble  before  him,  "This  to  me,  fellow!  Know 
you  to  whom  you  speak  ?" 

"  Fellow  !"  echoed  W'ildrake,  whose  reckless  hu- 
mour was  now  completely  set  afloat — "  No  ft-llow  of 
yours,  Master  Oliver.  I  nave  known  the  day  when 
Roger  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea-niere,  Lincoln,  a 
handsome  young  gallant,  with  a  good  estate,  would 
have  been  thouglil  no  fellow  of  the  bankrupt  brewer 
of  Huntingdon." 

"  Be  silent !"  said  Everard  ;  "be  silent,  Wildrake,  if 
you  love  your  life !" 

"I care  not  a  maravedi  for  my  life,"  said  Wildrake. 
—"Zounds,  if  he  dislikes  what  I  say,  let  him  take  tG 
his  tools !  I  know,  after  all,  he  hath  good  blood  m  his 
veins;  and  I  will  indulge  him  with  a  turn  in  the  court 
yonder,  had  he  been  ten  times  a  brewer." 

"Such  ribaldn-.  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "I  treat  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves.  But  if  thou  hast  any  thing 
to  say  touching  the  matter  in  question,  speak  out  like 
a  man,  though  thou  look'st  more  like  a  henst." 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  that 
whereas  you  blanie  Everard  for  acting  on  your  war- 
rant, as  you  call  it,  I  can  tell  you,  he  knew  not  a  word 
of  the  rascally  conditions  you  talk  of.  I  took  care 
of  that;  and  you  may  take  the  vengeance  on  me,  ii 
you  list." 

"  Slave  !  dare  you  tell  this  to  me  ?"  said  Crom- 
well, still  heedfuUy  restraining  his  passion,  which  he 
felt  was  about  to  discharge  itself  upon  an  ynworlhy 
object. 

'' .\y,  you  will  make  every  Englishman  a  slava  if 
you  have  your  own  way,"  said  Wildrake,  not  a  wnit 
abashed  ;— for  the  awe  which  had  formerly  overcome 
him  when  alone  with  this  remarkable  man,  had  van- 
ished, now  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  altercation 
before  witnesses. — "But  do  your,  \yorst,  IMastcr 
Oliver;  I  tell  you  beforehand,  the  bird  has  escaped 
you." 

"  You  dare  not  say  so  !— Escaped  ?— So,  ho  !  Pear- 
son !  tell  the  soldiers  to  mount  instantly, — Thou  art 
a  lying  fool ! — Escaped  ?  Where,  or  frotp  whence," 

".A.y.  that  is  the  question,"  said  Wildrake;  "for 
look  you,  sir — that  men  do  go  from  hence  is  certain — 
but  how  they  go — or  to  what  quarter" 

Cromwell  stood  atietnive,  expecting  some  useful 
hint  from  the  careless  impetuosity  of  the  cavulier, 
upon  the  route  which  the  King  might  have  taken. 

— "Or  to  what  quarter,  as  I  said  before,  why  your 
E.'^cellency,  Master  Oliver,  may  e'en  find  that  out 
yourself" 

.As  he  uttered  the  Inst  words  he  unsheathed  his 
rapier,  and  made  a  full  pass  at  the  General's  body. 
Had  his  sword  met  no  other  impediment  than  th« 
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buff  jerken,  Cromwrll's  pniir?p  liad  cndi  d  on  the 
Fpot.  Rut,  fearful  of  sufli  ntienipts,  ilic  f^cnrrni 
wore  under  his  niililarv  dn»?s  a  sh:rt  of  the  finest 
mail,  niiideof  the  rings  of  the  he;-t  steel,  and  .so  lii;lit 
and  ttiwilde  that  it  was  little  or  no  encuni!)ranre  to 
the  motions  of  the  wearer.  It  proved  his  safrty  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  rapier  sprunf.f  in  shivers: 
while  the  owner,  now  In  Id  bark  by  F.vernrd  nnu 
Hcjjdeiiough,  flung  the  hili  wiih  passion  on  llie 
^'ronnd,  exclaiming,  "  I5e  damn(>(l  the  hand  that 
forged  thee ! — To  serve  me  so  long,  and  fail  me  when 
thy  true  service  would  have  honoured  us  bothfor 
cvirl  Hut  no  good  could  come  of  thee,  since  thou 
were  pointed,  even  in  jest,  at  a  learned  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

In  the  first  instant  of  alarm,  and  perhajis  sus- 
pecting Wildrake  might  be  supported  by  others. 
Cromwell  half  drew  from  his  bosom  a  concealed 
pistol,  whifh  he  hastily  returned,  observing  that  both 
Everard  and  the  clergyman  were  withholding  the 
cavalier  from  another  attempt. 

Pearson  and  a  soldier  or  two  rushed  in—"  Secure 
that  fellow,"  said  the  General,  in  the  inditierent  tone 
of  one  to  whom  imm'nent  danger  was  too  familiar 
to  cause  irritation — "Bind  him— but  not  so  hard, 
Pear.son ;" — for  the  men,  to  show  their  zeal,  were 
drav;ing  their  belts,  which  thev  used  for  want  of 
cordsj  brutally  tight  round  Wildrake's  limbs.  "He 
woula  have  assassinated  me,  but  I  would  reserve  him 
for  his  fit  doom." 

"  j^ssassineted  ! — I  scorn  your  words,  Master 
Oliver,"  said  Wildrake;  "I  proffered  you  a  fair 
duello." 

"  Shall  we  shoot  him  in  the  street,  for  an  example?" 
said  Pearson  to  Cromwell ;  while  Everard  endea- 
voureil  to  stop  Wildrake  from  giving  further  offence. 

"On  your  life,  harm  him  not;  but  let  him  be  kept 
in  safe  ward,  and  well  looked  after,"  said  Cromwell; 
while  the  prisoner  e.xclaimed  to  Everard,  "I  prithee 
let  mealoni' — I  am  now  neither  thy  follower,  nor  any 
,  man's,  and  I  am  as  willing  to  die  as  ever  I  was  to 
take  a  cup  of  liquor.— And  hark  ye,  speaking  of  that. 
Master  Oliver,  vou  were  once  a  jolly  fellow,  prithee 
let  one  of  thy  lobsters  here  advance  yonder  tankard 
to  my  lips,  and  your  Excellency  shall  hear  a  toast,  a 
6ong,  and  a — secret." 

"Unloose  his  head,  and  hand  the  debauched  beast 
the  tankard,"  said  Oliver;  "while  yet  he  exists,  it 
were  shame  to  refuse  him  the  element  he  lives  in." 

"  Elessingson  your  head  for  once!"  said  Wildrake, 
whose  object  in  continuing  this  wild  discourse  was,  if 
possible,  to  gain  a  little  delay,  when  every  moment 
was  precious.  "Thou  hast  brewed  good  a'e,  and 
that's  warrant  for  a  blessing.  For  my  toast  at^d  mv 
Bong,  here  they  go  together — 

'  S^on  nf  n  witch, 

Wiiyst  fliou  (tie  in  a  ditch, 
>        ■VVitli  the  hutclicrs  who  back  thy  quarrels; 

And  rnl  ajove  ?rnund, 
.     While  tlie  world  shall  resound 

A  welcome  to  Royal  King  Charles  I' 

And  now  for  my  secret,  that  you  may  not  say  I  had 
yuur  liquor  for  nothing— I  fancy  my  song  will  scarce 
pass  current  for  _much — My  secret  is,  Master  Crom- 
well— that  the  bird  is  flown — and  your  red  nose  will 
be  as  while  as  your  winding-sheet  before  you  can 
Sl:i(  II  out  which  way." 

"Pshaw,  rascal,"  answered  Cromwell  contemptu- 
ously, "keep  your  scnrril  tests  for  the  gibbet  foot." 

"i  shall  look  on  the  gibbet  more  boldly,"  replied 
Wildrake,  "  than  I  have  seen  you  look  on  the  Royal 
Martyr's  picture." 

Thjs  reproach  touched  Cromwell  to  the  verj'  quick. 
— "Villain  !"  he  exclaimed;  "drag  him  hence,  draw 

out  a  party,  and But  hold,  not  now — to  prison 

wi'b  him — let  him  be  clise  watched,  and  gauged,  if 
he  attempts  to  speak  to  the  sentinels— Nay,  hold— I 
mean,  put  a  bottle  of  brandy  into  his  cell,  and  he  will 
?aa  himself  in  his  own  way,  I  warrant  you — When 
day  i-onies,  that  men  can  see  the  example,  he  shall 
be  <.r.iygefl  after  my  fashion." 

During  the  various  breaks  in  his  orders,  the  Gene- 
ral was  evidentlv  getting  command  of  bis  temper; 
and  though  he  began  in  fury,  he  ended  with  the  con- 


temptuous sneer  of  one  who  overlooks  the  abusive 
language  of  an  inferior.  Something  remained  on  hia 
mind,  notwithstanding,  for  he  continued  siaiionary, 
as  if  fixed  to  the  same  spot  in  the  apartment,  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  with  closed  hand  pressed 
aaainst  his  lips,  like  a  man  who  is  musing  deeply. 
Pearson,  who  was  about  to  speak  to  hiin,  drew  back, 
and  made  a  sign  to  those  in  the  room  to  be  silent. 

Master  Holdenongh  (lid  not  mark,  or,  at  least,  did 
not  obey  it.  Approaching  the  General,  he  said  in  a 
respectful  but  firm  tone,  "Did  I  understand  it  to  he 
your  Excellency's  purpose  thai  this  poor  man  shall 
die  next  morning? 

"Hah  I"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  starting  from  hia 
reverie,  "whatsay'st  thou?" 

"I  took  leave  to  ask,  if  it  was  your  will  that  thia 
unhappy  man  should  die  to-morrow?" 

"AVIiomsaidstthou?"d("manded Cromwell:  "Mark- 
ham  Everard — shall  he  die,  saidst  thou?" 

"God  forbid  !"  replied  Hold.enough,  stepping  back 
—  "I  asked  whether  this  blinded  creature,  Wildrake. 
was  to  be  so  suddenly  cut  off?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  he,"  said  Cromwell,  "  were  the  whole 
General  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster — the 
whole  Sanhedrim  of  Presbytery — to  offer  bail  for 
him." 

"If  vou  will  not  think  better  of  it,  sir,"  said  Hold- 
enough,  "at  least  give  not  the  poor  man  the  means 
of  destroying  his  senses;— Let  me  go  to  him  as  a 
divine,  to  watch  with  him,  in  case  he  may  yet  be 
admitted  into  the  vineyard  at  the  latest  hour — yet 
brought  into  the  sheepfold,  though  he  has  negfecte:! 
the  call  of  the  pastor  till  time  is  well  nigh  "closed 
upon  him." 

"  Fi^r  God's  sake,"  said  Everard,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  silence,  because  he  knew  Cromwell's  temper  oa 
such  occasions,  "  think  better  of  what  you  do  !' 

"Is  it  for  thee  to  teach  me?"  replied  Cromwell; 
"  think  thou  of  thine  own  matters,  and  believe  me  it 
will  require  all  thy  wit.  And  for  you,  reverend  sir,  I 
will  have  no  father-confessors  attend  my  prisoners — 
no  tales  out  of  school.  If  the  fellow  thirsts  after 
ghostly  comfort,  as  he  is  much  niore  like  to  thirst 
after  a  quartern  of  brandy,  there  is  Corporal  Hum- 
gudgeon,  who  commands  the  corps  dc  ^arde,  wij 
preach  and  pray  as  well  as  the  best  of  ye. — l^ut  thi3 
delay  is  intolerable — Comes  not  this  fellow  yet?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson.  "Had  we  not  better 
go  down  to  the  Lodge  ?  The  news  of  our  coming 
hither  may  else  get  there  before  us." 

"True,"  said  Cromwell,  speaking  aside  to  his  offi- 
cer, "but  you  know  Tomkins  warned  us  against  do- 
ing so,  alleging  there  were  so  many  postern-doors, 
and  sallyports,  and  concealed  entrances,  in  the  old 
house,  that  it  was  like  a  rabbit-warren,  and  that  an 
escape  might  be  easily  made  under  our  very  noses, 
unless  he  were  with  us,  to  point  out  all  the  porta 
which  should  be  guarded.  He  hinted,  too,  that  he 
might  be  delayed  a  few  minutes  after  his  time  of  ap- 
poiniment— but  we  have  novy  waited  half-an-hour. 

"Does  your  Excellency  think  Tomkins  is  certainly 
to  be  depended  upon  ?"  said  Pearson. 

"As  far  as  his  interest  goes,  unquestionably,"  re- 
pli(^d  the  General.  "  He  has  ever  been  the  pump  by 
which  1  have  sucked  the  marrow  out  of  many  a  plot, 
in  special  those  of  the  conceited  fool  Rochecliffe,  who 
is  goose  enough  to  believe  that  such  a  fellow  as  Tom- 
kins would  value  any  thing  beyond  the  ofl'er  of  the 
best  bidder.  And  yet  it  groweth  late— ;T  fear  we  must 
to  the  Lodge  without  him — Yet  all  things  well  consi- 
dered, I  will  tarry  here  till  midnight. — Ah!  Everard, 
thou  mightest  put  this  gear  to  rights  if  ihou  wilt! 
Shall  some  fooli.sh  principle  of  fantastic  punctiiic 
have  more  weight  with  thee,  man,  tb.an  have  the 
pacification  and  welfare  of  England  ;  the  Keeping  o 
faith  to  thy  friend  and  benefactor,  and  who  will  bo 
yet  more  so,  and  the  fortune  and  security  of  ihy  rela- 
tions? A^re  these,  I  say,  lighter  in  the  balance  than 
the  cause  of  a  worthless  boy.  who  with  his  father  ant. 
his  lather's  house  have  troubled  Israel  for  fifiy  years?'' 

"I  do  not  utiderstarid  your  Excellency,  nor  at  \\hui. 
service  you  point,  which  T  can  honestly  render,"  re- 
plied Everard.    "Tliat  which  is  dishonest  I  should  ou 
loath  that  you  proposed." 
48* 
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"Then  this  at  least  might  suit  your  honesty,  ot 
sorupuloiis  humour,  call  it  which  thou  wilt,"  said 
Cromwell.  '"Thou  knovvest,  surely,  all  the  passages 
about  Jezebel's  palace  dov,'n  yonder?— Let  me  know 
now  tliey  may  be  guarded  against  the  escape  of  any 
from  within. 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  aid  you  in  this  matter,"  said 
Everard  ;  "I  know  not  all  the  entiances  and  ppsterns 
about  Woodstock,  and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  free  in  con- 
Bcience  to  communicate  with  you  on  this  occasion." 

"We  shall  do  without  you,  sir,"  replied  Cromwell, 
haughtily;  "and  if  aught  is  found  which  may  crimi- 
nate you,  remember  you  have  lost  right  to  my  pro- 
tec'.ion." 

"I  shall  be  sorry,"  said  Everard,  "to  have  lost 
vour  friendship,  General ;  but  I  trust  my  quality  as  an 
Englishman  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection from  any  man.  I  know  no  law  which  obliges 
me  to  be  spy  or  informer,  even  if  I  were  in  the  way  of 
having  opportunity  to  do  service  in  either  honourable 
capacity." 

"  VV'ell,  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  "for  al!  your  privileges 
nnd  ciuahiies,  1  will  make  bold  to  take  you  down  to 
the  Lodge  at  Woodstock  to-night,  to  inciuire  into  af- 
♦"aifs  in  which  the  State  is  concerned. — Come  hither, 
Pearson."  He  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  contain- 
mg  a  rough  sketch  or  ground-plan  of  Woodstock 
Lodge,  with  the  avenues  leading  to  it.—"  Look  here," 
lie  said,  "  we  must  move  in  two  bodies  on  foot,  and 
with  all  possible  silence — thou  must  march  to  the 
rear  of  the  old  house  of  iniquity  with  twenty  file  of 
men,  and  dispose  them  around  it  the  wisest  thou 
canst.  Take  the  reverend  man  there  along  with  you. 
He  must  be  secured  at  any  rate,  and  may  serve  as  a 
g:iiide.  I  myself  will  occupy  the  fi-ont  of  the  Lodge, 
and  thus  having  stopt  all  the  earths,  thou  wilt  come 
to  me  for  farther  orders— silence  and  despatch  is  all. 
— Bui  for  the  dog  Tomkins,  who  broke  appointment 
with  me,  he  had  need  render  a  good  excuse,  or  wo  to 
his  father's  son  '.—Reverend  sir,  be  pleased  to  accom- 
pany that  officer. — Colonel  Everard,  you  are  to  follow 
me;  but  first  give  vour  ssvord  to  Captain  Pearson, 
and  consider  yourself  asunder  arrest." 

Everard  gave  his  sword  to  Pearson  without  any 
comment,  and  with  the  most  an.xious  presage  of  evil 
followed  the  Republican  General,  in  obedience  to  com- 
mands which  it  would  have  been  useless  to  dispute. 


CHAPTER    XXXL 

"  Were  mv  son  'Williani  here  but  now. 

He  u-atlna  lail  tlifi  pledge." 
Wi'  that  in  at  the  door  tUere  ran 

A  tfhastly-looking  pace- 
"  I  sa«'  tlicrn,  master,  0  !  I  saw, 

Ueneatli  tlie  tliornie  brae, 
Ofbiackmail'd  warriors  many  a  rank." 

"  Revenge!"  lie  cried,  "  and  lae!"— 

Henry  Mackenzie. 

The  little  party  at  the  Lodge  were  assernbled  at 
Fupper,  at  the  early  hour  of  eight  o'clock.  Sir  Henry 
I,ee,  neglecting  the  food  that  was  placed  on  the  table, 
eiood  by  a  lamp  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  read  a 
letter  witli  mournful  attention. 

"  Does  my  son  write  to  vou  more  particularly  than 
to  me.  Doctor  Rochecliffe?"  said  the  knight.  "He 
onlv  savs  here,  that  he  will  return  probably  this  night : 
and  tlia't  Master  Kerneguy  must  be  ready  to  set  ott 
M-ith  him  instantlv.  What  can  this  haste  mean? 
Have  you  heard  of  any  new  search  after  our  sufiering 
party?  I  wish  they  would  permit  me  to  enjoy  my 
Bon's  coinpany  in  quiet  but  for  a  day." 

"  The  quiet  which  d-^pends  on  the  wicked  ceasing 
from  troubling,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  is  connected, 
not  by  days  and  hours,  but  by  minutes.  Their  glut 
of  blood  at  Worcester  had  satiated  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  their  appetite,  I  fancy,  has  revived," 

"  Yoa  have  news,  then,  to  that  purpose'? '  said  Sir 
Henrv.  , 

"Your  son,"  replied  the  Doctor,  wrote  to  me  by 
ihi-"  same  inessen:;er;  he  seldom  fails  to  do  so,  being 
aware  of  what  importance  it  is  that  1  should  know 
Dverv  thing  that  passes.  Cleans  of  escape  ore  pro- 
vided on  the  const,  and  Master  Kerneguy  must  be* 
readv  to  start  with  vour  son  the  instaui  he  appears." 


"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  knight ;  "  for  forty  years  I 
have  dwelt  in  this  house,  man  and  boy,  and  thepoini 
only  was  how  to  make  the  day  pass  over  our  heads ; 
for  if  I  did  not  scheme  out  some  hunting  match  or 
hawking,  or  the  like,  I  might  have  sat  here  on  my 
arm-chair,  as  undisturbed  as  a  sleeping  dormouse, 
from  one  end  of  the  vear  to  the  other ;  and  now  I  arn 
more  like  a  hare  on  her  form,  that  dare  not  sleep  un- 
less with  her  eyes  open,  and  scuds  oft"  when  the  wind 
rustles  among  the  fern." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Alice,  looking  at  Doctor 
Rochecliffe,  "that  the  roundhead  steward  has  told 
you  nothing  of  this.  He  is  usually  cominunicative 
enough  of  the  motions  of  his  party ;  and  I  saw  yoa 
close  together  this  morning." 

"  I  must  be  closer  wdth  hun  this  eveninf;,"  said  the 
Doctor  gloomily  ;  "  but  he  will  riot  Llab.' 

"I  wish  you  may  not  trust  him  too  much,"  said 
Alice  in  reply.—"  To  me,  that  man's  face,  wnh  all  Uh 
shrewdness,  evinces  such  a  dark  expression,  that  me- 
tliinks  I  read  treason  in  his  very  eye." 

"  Be  assured,  that  matter  is  looked  to,"  answered 
the  Doctor,  in  the  same  ominous  lone  as  before.  No 
one  replied,  and  there  was  a  chilling  and  anxious 
feeling  of  apprehension  wiiich  seemed  to  sink  dowp 
on  the  company  at  once,  like  those  sensations  which 
make  such  constitutions  as  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  electrical  iiitluence,  conscious  of  an  approaching 
thunder-storm. 

The  disguised  RIonarch,  apprized  that  day  to  be 
prepared  on  short  notice  to  quit  his  temporary  asylum, 
felt  his  own  share  of  the  gloom  whicn  involved  the 
little  society.  But  he  was  the  first  also  to  shake  it 
oft',  as  what  neither  suited  his  character  nor  his 
situation.  Gayety  was  the  leading  distinction  of  the 
former,  and  presence  of  mind,  not  depression  of  spi- 
rits, was  required  bv  the  latter. 

"W^e  make  the  hour  heavier,"  he  said,  "by  being 
melancholy  about  it.  Had  you  not  better  join  me, 
Mistress  Alice,  in  Patrick  Carey's  jovial  farewell  ? — 
Ah,  you  do  not  know  Pat  Carey — a  younger  brother 
of  Lord  Falkland's?"* 

"A  brother  of  the  immortal  Lord  Falkland's,  and 
write  songs!"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Oh,  Doctor,  the  Pluses  take  tithe  as  well  as  the 
Church,"  said  Charles,  "  and  have  their  share  in  every 
family  of  distinction.  You  do  not  knosy  the  words, 
r\Iistress  Alice,  but  you  can  aid  me  notwithstau'ding, 
in  the  burden  at  least — 

'  Come,  now  that  we're  parting,  and  'tis  one  to  ten 
If  ihe  towers  of  sweet  Woodstock  I  e'er  see  agen, 
Let  us  e'en  have  a  frolic,  anil  drink  like  tall  men, 

While  llie  goblet  goes  rtierrily  round.'  "t 

The  song  arose,  but  not  with  spirit.  It  was  one  of 
those  eti^jrts  at  forced  mirth,  by  which,  above  all 
other  modes  of  e.vpressing  it,  the  absence  of  real 
cheerfulness  is  most  distinctly  intimated.  Charlea 
stopt  the  song,  and  upbraided  the  chi^-iSters.     ■ 

"  You  sing,  my  dear  Mistress  Alice,  as  if  you  were 
chanting  one  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms:  and 
you,  good  Doctor,  as  if  you  recited  the  funeral  ser- 
vice." 

The  Doctor  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  nnd  turned 
to  the  window;  for  the  expression  connected  singu- 
larly with  the  task  which  he  was  that  evening  to  dis- 
charge.   Charles  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise; 

»  "  You  do  not  know  Patrick  Carey,"  says  Kin?  Charles  in 
the  novel ,  and,  what  is  more  singular,  Patrick  Carey  li.is  had 
two  »dilors,  each  unknown  alike  to  Ihe  other,  cxr.eot  hy  name 
only.  In  1771,  Mr.  John  Murray  published  Carey "s  poems,  I'rotn 
a  collection  said  to  be  in  llie  hands  of  the  Rev.  IMr.  ricrspoint 
Crinio.  A  very  probable  conjecture  is  staled,  thai  the  author 
was  only  known  to  private  l"riondsliip.  As  lale  as  1819.  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  ignoniiit  of  the  edition  of  1771,  published 
a  second  (|uarto  from  an  elaborate  manuseriot,  thoufih  in  bad 
order,  apparently  the  autofraph  .of  the  first  Of  t^arey,  lh« 
second  editor,  like  the  tirst,  only  knew  the  name  and  Ihe  spirit 
of  the  verses.  He  lias  since  boen  enisbled  to  ascertain,  ihat  the 
poetic  cavalier  was  a  yount-er  brother  of  the  celebrated  Henry 
Lord  Carey,  who  fell  at  the  hattleof  .\ewber>-,  and  escaped  tlia 
researches  of  Horace  Walpole,  lo  whose  list  of  nohle  authors 
he  would  have  been  an  important  addition.  So  completely  had 
the  fame  of  the  irrcat  Lord  Falkland  eclipsed  that  of  his  bru- 
tlier's,  that  this  brother  Patrick  lias  been  overlooked  even  by 
genealoeisis. 

1  Thi^  on'.'inal  sniie  of  Carey  benrs  Wykeham.  instead  of 
Woodstock,  for  the  locality.  The  verses  arc  fall  of  lUu  bac- 
chanalian spirit  of  the  tiiiiu. 
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for  the  peril  in  which  he  lived,  made  liim  watchful  of 
tlie  slightest  motions  of  tliose  around  him — then 
turned  to  Sir  Henry,  and  said,  "  IMy  honoured  host, 
can  you  tell  any  reason  for  this  moody  fit,  which  has 
BO  strangrelv  crept  upon  us  all  ?" 

"Not  I,  my  dear  Louis,"  replied  the  knight;  "1 
have  no  skill"  in  these  nice  quillets  of  philosophy.  I 
could  as  soon  undertake  to  tell  you  the  reason  why 
Bevis  turns  round  three  times  hefore  he  lies  down.  1 
can  only  say  for  myself,  that  if  age  and  sorrow  and 
uncertainly  bo  enough  to  break  a  jovial  spirit,  or  ai 
least  to  bend  it  now  anri  then,  I  have  my  share  of 
them  all ;  so  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  say  that  I  am  sad 
merely  because  I  am  not  merry,  I  have  but  too  good 
cause  for  sadness. — I  would  1  saw  my  son,  were  it 
but  for  a  minute  !" 

Fortune  seemed  for  once  disposed  to  gratify  the  old 
nian;  for  Albert  Lee  entered  at  that  moment.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  riding  suit,  and  appeared  to  have 
travelled  hard.  He  cast  iiis  eye  hastily  around  as  he 
entered.  It  rested  for  a  second  on  that  of  the  dis- 
guised Prince,  and,  satisfied  with  the  glance  which  he 
received  in  lieu,  he  hastened,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
olden  day,  to  kneel  down  to  his  father,  and  request  his 
blessing. 

"It  is  thine,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man ;  a  tear 
springing  to  his  eyes  as  he  laid  his  hand  oti  the  long 
locks  svhich  distinguished  the  young  cavalier's  rank 
and  principles,  and  which,  usually  combed  and  curled 
with  some  care,  now  hung  wild  and  dishevelled  about 
his  shoulders.  They  remained  an  instant  in  this  pos- 
ture, when  the  old  man  suddenly  started  from  it,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  he  had  expressed 
before  so  rnany  witnesses,  and  pass'iig  the  back  of  his 
hand  hastily  across  his  eyes,  bid  Albert  get  up,  and 
mind  his  supper,  "since  I  dare  say  you  have  ridden 
fast  ana  far  since  you  last  baited — and  we'll  send 
round  a  cup  to  his  health,  if  Doctor  Rocheclitlij  and 
the  good  company  pleases — Joceline,  thou  knave, 
skink  about— thou  look'st  as  if  thou  hadst  seen  a 
ghost."  .... 

".Toceline,"  said  Alice,  "is  sick  for  sympathy — one 
of  the  stags  ran  at  Pho'be  Mayflower  to-day,  and  she 
was  fain  to  haVe  Joceline's  assistance  to  flrive  the 
creature  oft— the  girl  has  been  in  fits  since  she  came 
home." 

"  Silly  slut,"  said  the  old  knight — "  She  a  wood- 
man's daughter! — But,  Joceline,  if  the  deer  gets  dan- 
gerous, you  must  send  a  broad  arrow  through  him." 

"It  will  not  need.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Joceline,  speak- 
ing with  great  diflicuity  of  utterance— "  he  is  quiet 
enough  now— he  will  not  ofiend  in  that  sort  again." 

"See  it  be  so,"  replied  the  knight;  "remember 
Mistress  Alice  often  walks  in  the  Chase.— And  now 
fill  round,  and  fill,  too,  a  cup  to  thyself,  to  over-red 
thy  fear,  as  mad  VVill  has  it. — Tusli,  man,  Pha^be  will 
do  well  enough — she  only  screamed  and  ran,  that  thou 
mighist  have  the  pleasure  to  help  her. — Mind  what 
thou  dost,  and  do  not  go  spilling  the  wine  after  that 
fashion. — Come,  here  is  a  health  to  our  wanderer,  who 
has  come  to  us  again." 

"None  will  pledge  it  more  willingly  than  I,"  said 
the  disguised  Prince,  unconsciously  assuming  an  im- 
portance which  the  character  he  personated  scarce 
warranted;  but  Sir  Henrv,  who  had  become  fond  of 
the  .^uppo-eed  page,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  imisosed 
only  a  moderate  rebuke  upon  his  petulance.  "Thou 
art  a  merry,  good-humoured  youth,  Louis,"  he  said  ; 
"but  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  the  forwardness  of  the 
present  generation  hath  gone  beyond  (he  gravity  and 
reverence  which  in  my  youth  was  so  regularly  observed 
towards  those  of  higher  rank  and  station— I  dared  no 
more  have  given  my  own  tongue  therein,  when  there 
was  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  company,  than  I  would 
have  dared  to  have  spoken  in  church  in  service-time." 

"True,  sir,"  said  Albert,  hastily  interfering;  "but 
Master  Kerneguy  had  the  better  right  to  speak  at  pre- 
sent, that  I  have  been  absent  on  his  business  as  well 
;  as  my  owri,  have  seen  several  of  his  friends,  anci 
•  bring  h-m  important  intelligence." 

Charii  s  was  about  to  rise,  and  beckon  Albert  aside, 
Jiaiurallv  impatient  to  know  what  news  he  had  pro- 
cured, or  what  scheme  of  safe  escape  was  nowdecrted 
J    for  liini,    iJut  Doctoi  Rochecliffe  twitched  his  cloak. 


as  a  hint  to  him  to  sit  still,  and  not  show  any  extra- 
ordinary motive  for  an.xiety,  since,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
discovery  of  his  real  quality,  the  violence  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee's  fi'clings  might  have  been  likely  to  attract  toj 
much  attention. 

Charles,  therefore,  only  replied,  as  to  the  knighi'a 
stricture,  that  he  had  a  particular  title  to  be  sudden 
and  unceremonious  in  expressing  his  thanks  to  Co- 
lonel Lee— I  hat  gratitude  was  apt  to  buuninanntr.'y — 
finally,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  Sir  Henry  for 
his  admonition;  and  that  quit  Woodstock  when  he 
would,  "he  was  sure  to  leave  it  a  better  man  ihan 
he  came  there." 

His  speech  was  of  course  ostensibly  directed  to- 
wards the  father;  but  a  glance  at  Alice  assured  her 
that  she  had  a  full  share  in  the  compliment. 

"I  fear,"  he  concluded,  addressing  Albert,  "that 
you  come  to  tell  us  our  stay  here  must  be  very  short." 

"A  few  hours  only,"  said  Albert— "just  enough  for 
needful  rest  for  ourselves  and  our  horses.  J  have  pro- 
cured two  which  are  good  and  tried.  But  Doctor 
Rochecliffe  broke  faith  with  me.  I  expected  to  have 
met  some  one  down  at  Joceline's  hut,  where  I  left  the 
horses  ;  and  finding  no  person,  I  was  delayed  an  hour 
in  littering  them  down  myself,  that  they  might  be 
ready  for  to-morrow's  work— for  we  must  be  off  before 
day." 

"I— I— intended  to  have  sent  Tomkins— but — but" 
hesitaled  the  Doctor,  "I" 

"Theroundheaded  rascal  was  drunk, -or  out  of  the 
way,  I  presume,"  said  Albert.  "I  am  glad  of  it— yott 
may  easily  trust  him  too  far." 

"Hitherto  he  has  been  faithful,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"and  I  scarce  think  he  will  fail  nic  now.  But  Joce- 
line will  go  down  and  have  the  horses  in  readiness  in 
the  inornirig." 

Joceline's  countenance  was  usually  that  of  alacrity 
itself  in  a  case  extraordinary.  Now,  however,  ha 
seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  V^ou  will  go  with  me  a  little  way,  Doctorl"  he 
said,  as  he  edged  himself  closely  to  Rochecliffe. 

"How?  pupfiy,  fool,  and  blockhead,"  said  the 
knight,  "vvouldst  thoii  ask  Doctor  Rocheclifie  to  bea. 
thee  company  at  this'huur  ? — Out,  hound  !  get  down 
to  the  kennel  yonder  instantly,  or  I  will  break  the 
knave's  pate  of  thee." 

Joceline  looked  with  an  eye  of  agony  at  the  divine^ 
as  if  entreating  him  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  but  iust 
as  he  was  about  to  speak,  a  most  melancholy  howling 
arose  at  the  hall-door,  and  a  dog  was  heard  scratching 
for  admittance. 

"What  ails  Be  vis  nexf?"  said  the  old  knight.  "I 
think  this  nuist  be  All-Foqls-day,  and  that  every  thing 
around  me  is  going  mad  !" 

The  same  sound  startled  Albert  and  Charles  from  a 
private  conference  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and 
Albert  ran  to  the  hall-door  to  examine  personally  into 
the  cause  of  the  noise. 

"It  is  no  alarm,"  said  the  old  knight  to  Kerneguy, 
"for  in  such  cases  the  dog's  bark  is  short,  sharp  and, 
furious.  These  long  hqwls  are  said  to  be  ominous.  It 
was  even  so  that  Bevis's  grandsire  bayed  the  whole 
livelong  night  on  which  my  poor  father  died.  If  it 
comes  now  as  a  presage,  God  send  it  regard  the  old 
and  useless,  not  jhe  young,  and  those  who  may  yet 
serve  king  and  country  !" 

The  doo-  had  pushed  past  Colonel  Lee,  who  stood  a 
little  while  at  the  hall-door  to  listen  if  there  were  any 
thing  stirring  without,  while  Bevis  advanced  into  the 
room  where  the  company  weie  assembled,  bearing 
something  in  his  mouth,  and  e.xhibiting,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  sense  of  duty  and  interest  which  a  dog 
seems  to  show  when  he  "thinks  he  has  the  charge  of 
something  important.  He  entered,  therefore,  droop- 
ing his  long  tail,  slouching  his  head  and  ears,  and 
walking  with  the  stalely  yet  melancholy  dignity  of  a 
war-horse  at  his  master  s  funeral.  In  this  manner  ho 
paced  through  tiie  room,  went  straight  up  to  J(jceline, 
who  had  been  regarding  him  with  astonislimeiit,  and 
uttering  a  short  and  melancholy  howl,  laid  at  ji'a 
feet  the  object  which  he  bore  in  his  mouth.  Jocel.na 
stooped,  and  took  from  the  floor  a  man's  glove,  of  th« 
fashion  worn  by  the  troopers,  having  something  likt 
the  old-fashioned  gauntlet  projections  of  thick  leaihei 
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arising  from  the  wrist,  which  go  half  way  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  secure  the  arm  against  a  cut  with  a 
3-,vord.  liiit  Jocehne  had  no  sooner  looked  at  what 
in  itself  was  so  common  an  object,  than  he  dmpped 
it  from  his  hand,  staggered  backward,  uttered  a  groan, 
and  nearly  fell  to  the  sjround. 

"  Xow,  the  cowards  curse  be  upon  thee  for  an 
;d:ot!"  said  the  knight,  who  had  picked  up  the  giove, 
and  was  looking  at  it — "ihou  shouldst  be  senc  back 
to  school,  and  flogged  till  tlie  craven's  blood  was 
switched  out  of  thee — What  dost  thou  look  at  but  a 
glove,  ti'.ou  base  poltron,  and  a  very  dirty  glove  too  1 
—Stay,  here  is  v/riting— Joseph  Tomkins  ?— why,  that 
is  the  loundheadeJ  fellow — I  wish  he  hath  not  come 
to  some  mischief— for  this  is  not  dirt  on  the  cheve- 
ron,  but  blood— Be\'i3  may  have  bit  the  fellow,  and 
vet  the  dog  seemed  to  love  him  well  too — or  the  stag 
may  have  hurt  him — Out,  Joceline,  instantly,  and  see 
where  he  is — wind  your  bugle." 

"I  cannot  go,"  said  Joliffe,  "unless"— and  again 
he  looked  piteouslv  at  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  who  saw 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  appeasing  the  ranger's  ter- 
rors, as  his  ministry  was  most  needful  in  the  present 
circumstances. — "Get spade  and  mattock,"  he  whis- 
pered to  him,  "and  a  dark  lantern,  and  meet  me  in 
the  wilderness." 

.loceline  left  the  room;  and  the  Doctor,  before  fol- 
lowing him,  had  a  few  words  of  explanation  with 
Colonel  Lee.  His  own  spirit,  far  from  being  dis- 
mayed on  the  occasion,  rather  rose  higher,  like  one 
whose  natural  element  was  intrigue  and  danger. 
"  Here  hath  been  wild  work,"  he  said,  "  since  you 
parted.  Tomkins  was  rude  to  the  wench  Phcebe — 
Joceline  and  he  had  a  brawl  together,  and  Tomkins 
is  lying  dead  in  the  thicket,  not  far  from  Rosamond's 
Well.  It  will  be  necessary  that  Joceline  and  I  go  di- 
rectly to  bury  the  body;  for  besides  that  some  one 
might  stumble  upoti  it,  and  raise  an  alarm,  this  fel- 
low Joceline  will  never  be  fit  for  any  active  purpose  till 
it  is  under  ground.  Though  as  stout  as  a  lion,  the 
under  keeper  has  his  own  weak  side,  and  is  more 
afraid  of  a  dead  body  than  a  living  one.  When  do 
vou  propose  to  start  to-morrow  7" 

"By  daybreak,  or  earlier,"  said  Colonel  Lee;  "but 
we  will  meet  again — A  vessel  is  provided,  and  I  have 
relays  in  more  places  than  one — we  go  ofl"  from  the 

coast  of  Sussex  ;  and  I  am  to  get  a  letter  at , 

a.'^qu aiming  me  precisely  with  the  spot." 

"Wherefore  not  go  off  instantly  1"  inquired  the 
Doctor. 

"  The  horses  would  fail  us,"  replied  Albert — "  they 
have  been  hard  ridden  to-day." 

"Adieu,"  said  RocheclifVe,  "I  must  to  my  task — 
Do  you  take  rest  and  repose  for  yours. — To  conceal  a 
slaughtered  body,  and  convey  on  the  same  night  a 
king  from  danger  and  captivity,  are  two  feats  which 
have  fallen  to  few  folks  save  myself;  but  let  me  not, 
while  putting  on  my  harness,  boast  myself  as  if  I 
were  taking  it  off  after  a  victory."  So  saying,  he  left 
the  aiKUtiiient,  and  mutiiing  himself  in  his  cloak, 
went  out  into  what  was  called  the  Wilderness. 

The  weather  was  a  raw  frost.  The  mist  lay  in  par- 
tial wreaths  upon  the  lower  grounds ;  but  the  night, 
considering  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  a  great 
measure  hidden  by  the  haze,  was  not  extremely  Hark. 
Doctor  Rochecliffe  could  not,  however,  distinguish 
the  under-keeper,  until  he  had  hemmed  once  or  twice, 
when  Joceline  answered  the  signal  by  showing  a 
glimpse  of  light  from  the  dark  lantern  which  he  car- 
ried. Ouidvcl  by  this  intimation  of  his  presence,  the 
divine  found  him  leaning  against  a  buttress  which 
had  once  supported  a  terrace,  now  ruinous.  He  had 
a  picka.xe  and  shovel,  together  with  a  deer's  hide 
hangingover  his  shoulder. 

"Wiiat  do  vou  want  with  the  hide,  Joceline,"  said 
Dr  Rochecliffe,  "  that  you  lumber  it  about  with  you 
on  such  an  errand  r' 

"Why  loi'K.  you  Doctor,"  he  answered,  "it  is  as 
well  to  tel.  you  all  about  it.  The  man  and  I— he  there 
— you  know  whom  I  mean— had  many  years  since  a 
quarrel  ahoiit  t'lis  det,r.  For  though  we  were  great 
irirnil.s,  and  Philip  was  sometimes  allowed  by  my 
master'.^  permission  to  help  me  in  mine  office,  yet  I 
HJitw.,  for  all  that.  Philip  Hazeldine  was  sometimes  a 


trespasser.  The  deer- stealers  werv  very  bold  a'  that 
time,  i:t  being  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war, 
when  men  were  becoming  unsettled — And  so  it 
chanced,  that  one  day,  in  the  Chase,  I  found  two  fel- 
lows, with  their  faces  blacked,  and  shirts  over  their 
clothes,  carrying  as  prime  a  buck  between  them  aa 
any  was  in  the  park.  I  was  upon  them  in  t'le  instant 
— one  escaped,  but  I  got  hold  of  the  other  fellow,  and 
who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  trusty  Phil  Hazeidine! 
Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  right  or  wnjiig,  but 
he  was  my  old  friend  and  pot-companion,  and  I  took 
his  word  tor  amendment  in  future;  and  he  helped  me 
to  hang  up  the  deer  on  a  tree,  andl  came  back  with  a 
horse  to  carry  him  to  the  Lodge,  and  tell  the  knight 
the  story,  all  but  Phil's  name.  But  the  rogues  had 
been  too  clever  for  me;  for  they  had  flayed  and 
dressed  the  deer,  and  quartered  him,  and  earned  him 
ori;  and  left  the  hide  and  horns,  with  a  chime,  saying 

'  The  liaunnli  to  tliee, 

Tlie  brtast  to  mi!, 

Tlie  liide  ami  tlie  horns  for  tlie  keeper's  fee.' 

And  this  I  knew  for  one  of  Phil's  mad  pranks,  th.tt  he 
would  play  in  tiiose  days  with  any  lad  in  the  country. 
But  1  was  so  nettled,  that  I  made  the  deer's  hide  be 
curried  and  dressed  by  a  tanner,  and  swore  that  it 
should  be  his  winding-sheet  or  mine,  and  though  I 
had  long  repented  my  rash  oath,  yet  now.  Doctor, 
you  see  what  it  has  come  to — though  1  forgot  it,  the 
devil  did  not." 

"It  w-as  a  very  wrong  thing  to  make  a  vow  so  siTi- 
ful,"  said  Rochecliffe ;  "  but  it  would  have  been  greatly 
worse  had  you  endeavoured  to  keep  it.  Therefore,  I 
bid  you  cheer  up,"  said  the  good  divine;  "for  in  this 
unhappy  case,  I  could  not  have  wished,  after  what  I 
have  heard  from  Phcebe  and  yourself,  that  you  should 
have  kept  your  hand  still,  though  I  may  regret  that 
the  blow  has  proved  fatal.  Xevertheless,  thou  hast 
done  even  4hat  which  was  done  by  the  great  and  in- 
spired legislator,  when  he  beheld  an  Egyptian  tyran- 
nizing over  a  Hebrew,  saving  that,  in  the  case  pre- 
s.nt.  It  was  a  female,  when,  says  the  Septuagint, 
Peraissum  Esypl'um  abxcondit  sabulo  ;  the  mean- 
ing whereof  1  will  explain  to  you  another  time. 
Wherefore.  I  exhort  vpu,  not  to  grieve  beyond  mea- 
sure; for,  although  this  circumstance  is  unhappy  in 
time  and  place,  yet,  from  what  Phrebe  hath  informed 
me  of  yonder  wretch's  opinions,  it  is  much  ti)  be  re- 
gretted that  his  brains  had  not  been  beiiten  out  in  his 
cradle,  rather  than  that  he  had  jrrown  up  to  be  one 
of  those  Grindlestonians,  or  Muggletonians,  in  whom 
is  the  perfection  of  every  foul  and  blasphemous  here- 
sy, united  with  such  a  universal  practice  of  hypo- 
critical assentation,  as  w^ould  deceive  their  master, 
even  Satan  himself." 

"  Xevertheless,  sir,"  said  the  forester,  "I  hope  you 
will  bestow  some  of  the  service  of  the  church  on  thia 
poor  man,  as  it  was  his  last  wish,  naming  you,  sir.  at 
the  same  time;  and  unless  this  were  done,  I  should 
scarc-e  dare  to  walk  out  in  the  dark  again,  for  my 
whole  life." 

"  Thou  art  a  silly  fellow-^but  if,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  "he  named  me  as  he  departed,  and  desired 
die  last  rites  of  the  church,  there  was,  it  m.»y  bc%  a 
turning  from  evil  and  a  seeking  to  good  even  :n  hi^ 
last  moments;  and  if  Heaven  grante<i  him  grace  to 
form  a  prayer  so  fitting,  wherefore  shoiild  maniefuao 
it  7    All  I  fear  is  the  briefness  of  time."' 

"Xay,  your  reverence  may  cut  the  service  some- 
what short,"  said  Joceline;  "assuredly  he  does  nol 
deserve  the  whole  of  it ;  only  if  something  were  no« 
ti)  be  done.  I  belitive  I  should  flee  the  country.  Thej 
were  his  last  words;  and  inetbinks  he  sent  Bevia 
with  his  glove  to  put  me  in  mind  of  them." 

"  Out,  fool  !— Do  you  think,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"dead  men  send  gauntlets  to  llie  living,  like  knighta 
in  a  romance;  or,  if  so,  would  they  choose  dogs  to 
carry  their  challenges?  I  tell  thee,  foul,  the  cuusc 
was  natural  enough.  Hevis,  questing  about,  found 
the  body,  and  brought  the  glove  to  you  to  iiiiimat* 
where  it  was  lying,  and  to  require  assistance;  foi 
such  is  the  high  instinct  of  these  animals  towards 
one  in  peril." 

"  Xay,  if  you  think  so.  Doctor,"  said  Joceline — "  and, 
doubtless,  1  must  say,  Bcvis  took  an  interest  in  th# 
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man— if  inrlctd  it  wns  not  something  wo-se  in  the 
shijpo  of  Bevis.  for  rncthought  his  eyes  looked  wild 
and  fiery,  as  if  he  wonld  have  spokiii." 

As  he  inlked  thuss,  Joceline  rather  hung  back,  and, 
in  doing  so,  displeased  the  Doctor,  who  exclaimed, 
"Come  nioniz,  thou  lazy  laggard.— Art  thou  a  soldier, 
and  a  l)rave  one,  and  so  much  afraid  of  a  dead  man? 
— Thou  liast  killed  men  in  battle,  and  in  chase,  I  war- 
rant thee.'' 

''.\y,  but  their  backs  were  to  me,"  said  Joceline— 
"I  ni;ver  saw  one  of  them  cast  back  his  head,  and 
glare  at  me  as  yonder  fellow  did,  his  eve  retaining  a 
fiance  of  hatred,  mixed  with  terror  and  reproach,  till 
It  became  fixed  like  a  jelly.  And  were  you  riot  with 
me,  and  my  master's  concerns,  and  something  else. 
Very  deeply  at  stake,  I  promise  you  1  would  not  again 
look  at  hiin  for  all  Woodstock. 

"Vo'i  must,  though,"  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly 

f>ausing, — "  for  here  is  the  place  where  he  lies !  Come 
lither  (Jeep  into  the  copse- take  care  of  stumbling. 
Here  is  a  place  just  fitting,  and  we  will  draw  the  briers 
over  the  grave  afterwards." 

As  the  Doctor  thus  issued  his  directions,  he  assisted 
also  in  the  execution  of  tlietn  ;  and  while  his  attend- 
ant laboured  to  dig  a  shallow  and  misshapen  grave,  a 
task  which  tiie  state  of  the  soil,  perplexed  with  roots, 
and  hardened  bv  the  influence  of  the  frost,  rendered 
very  difficult,  the  divine  reed  a  few  passages  out  of 
the  funeral  service,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  Joceline,  and  partly  because 
he  held  it  matter  of  consci3nce  not  to  deny  tlie 
church's  rites  to  one  who  had  requested  their  aid  in 
extremity. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Case  ye,  case  ye,  on  with  your  vizards.— Henry  IV. 

The  company  whom  v.e  liafl  left  in  Victor  Lee  s 
parlour  were  about  to  separate  for  the  night,  and  had 
risen  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  e.^ch  other,  when  a  tap 
M'as  heard  at  the  hall-door.  Albert,  the  videite  of  the 
party,  hastened  to  open  it,  enjoining,  as  lie  left  the 
room,  the  rest  to  remain  quiet,  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  the  knocking.  When  he  gained 
the  portal,  he  called  to  know  who  was  there,  and 
\vhat  they  wanted  at  so  late  an  hour. 

"It  is  only  me,"  answered  a  treble  voice. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  fellow?"  said 
Albert. 

"  Spitfire,  sir,"  replied  the  voice  without. 

"  Spitfire?"  said  Albert. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  tho  voice  ;  "all  the  world  calls 
hie  so.  and  Colonel  Everard  himself.  But  iny  name 
is  Spittal  for  all  that." 

"  Colonel  Everard !  arrive  you  from  him  ?"  de- 
inanded  young  Lee. 

"  .\o,  sh- ;  I  come,  sir,  from  Roger  Wildrake.  esquire, 
of  Squatilesea-mere,  if  it  like  you,"  said  the  boy; 
"  and  I  have  brouglit  a  token  to  Mistress  Lee,  which 
I  am  to  give  into  her  own  hands,  if  you  would  but 
open  the  door,  sir,  and  let  me  in^but  I  can  do  no- 
thing with  a  three  inch  board  between  us." 

'"it  is  some  freak  of  that  drunken  rakehell,"  said 
Albert,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  sister,  who  had  crept  out 
ifter  him  on  tiptoe. 

"Vet,  let  us  not  be  hasty  in  concluding  so,"  said  the 
young  lady  ;  "  at  this  moment  the  least  trifle  may  be 
tif  consequence. — What  token  has  Master  Wildrake 
tent  me,  my  little  boy  ?" 

"Nay,  nothing  very  valuable  neither,"  replied  the 
boy:  "but  he  was  so  anxious  you  should  get  it,  that 
he  put  me  out  of  the  window  as  one  vvould  chuck 
out  a  kitten,  that  I  might  not  be  stopped  by  the  sol- 
diers " 

"  Hear  you  ?"  said  Alice  to  her  brother ;  "  undo  the 
gate,  for  God's  sake." 

Her  brother,  to  whom  her  feelings  of  suspicion  were 
liow  SL'fficiently  communicated,  opened  the  gate  in 
haste,  and  admitted  the  boy.  whose  appearance,  not 
much  dissimiiarto  that  of  a  skinned  rabbit  in  a  livery, 
or  a  monkey  at  a  fair,  would  at  another  time  have  fur- 
nistied  them  with  amusement.  The  urchin  messenger 
entered  the  hall,  making  several  odd  bows  and  conges, 


and  delivered  the  woodcock's  feather*  witli  much  ce- 
renionv  to  the  young  lady,  assuring  her  it  was  the 
prize  .«ne  had  won  upon  a  wager  about  h.aw  king. 

"I  prithee,  my  litile  man,"  said  Albert,  "  was  your 
master  dnmk  or  sober,  when  he  sent  thee  all  tlus  v/ay 
with  a  feather  at  this  time  of  night?" 

•'  With  reverence,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "he  was  what 
he  calls  sober,  and  what  1  would  call  concerned  in 
liquor  for  any  otlur  person." 

''Curse  on  the  drunken  coxcomb!"  said  A\hfiTi. — 
"There  is  a  tester  for  thee,  boy,  and  tell  thy  masier 
to  break  his  jests  on  suitable  person-s,  and  at  fitting 
times." 

"  Stay  yet  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Alice ;  "  we  nius» 
not  go  too  fast — this  craves  wary  walking." 

"A  feather,"  said  Albert;  "all  this  work  about  a 
feather!  Why,  Dr.  Rocheclifle,  who  can  suck  intel- 
ligence out  of  every  trifle  as  a  magpie  would  suck  an 
egg,  could  make  nothing  of  thia" 

"Let  us  try  what  we  can  do  without  him  then," 
said  Alice.  The  n  addressing  herself  to  the  boy,—"  too 
there  are  strangers  at  your  master's  7'| 

"At  Colonel  Everard' s,  madam,  which  is  the  same 
thing,"  said  Spitfire. 

"A^nd  what  manner  of  strangers,"  said  Aht;6j 
"guests,  1  suppose?'' 

"Ay,  mistress,"  said  the  boy,  "a  sort  of  guests  thit 
make  themselves  welcome  wherever  they  come,  if 
they  meet  not  a  welcome  from  their  landlord--soldien», 
macJam." 

"The  men  that  have  been  long  lying  at  Wood- 
stock?" said  Albert. 

"Xo,  sir,"  said  Spitfire,  "newcomers,  with  gallant 
buff-coats  and  steel  breast-plates;  and  their  com- 
mander—your honour  and  your  ladyship  never  saw 
such  a  man  .'—at  least  I  am  sure  Bill  Siatfire  never 
did." 

"'Was  he  tall  or  short?"  said  Albert,  now  much 
alarmed. 

"Neither  one  nor  other,"  said  the  boy;  "stout  made, 
with  slouching  shoulders ;  a  nose  large,  and  a  face  one 
would  not  like  to  say  No  to.  He  had  several  officers 
with  him.  I  saw  him  but  for  a  moment,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  him  while  I  live." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Albert  Lee  to  his  sister,  pu'l- 
inj^  her  to  one  side,  "quite  right — the  Archfiend  liim- 
self  is  upon  us!" 

"And  the  feather,"  said  Alice,  whom  fear  had  ren- 
dered apprehensive  of  slight  tokens,  "means  fughi — 
and  a  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  passage." 

"  You  have  hit  if,"  said  her  broiner ;  "  but  the  time 
has  taken  us  cruelly  short.  Give  the  boy  a  trifle  more 
—nothing  that  can  excite  suspicion,  and  disn;isshim. 
I  must  summon  Rochecliffe  and  Joceline." 

He  went  accordingly)  but,  unable  to  find  tliose  he 
sought,  he  returned  with  hasty  steps  to  the  parlour, 
where,  in  his  character  of  Lcuis,  the  page  was  exert- 
jng  himself  to  detain  the  old  knight,  who,  while  laugh- 
ing at  the  tales  he  told  him,  was  anxious  to  go  to  see 
what  was  passing  in  the  hall, 

"What  is  the  matter,  Albert?"  said  the  old  man; 
"who  calls  at  the  Lodge  at  so  undue  an  hour,  and 
wherefore  is  the  hall-door  opened  to  them?  I  will 
not  have  my  rules,  and  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
keeping  this  house,  broken  through,  because  1  am  old 
and  poor.  Why  answer  you  no* ''  why  keep  a  chatter- 
ing w-ith  Louis  Kerneguy,  and  neither  of  you  all  the 
■while  mindingwhat  Isay? — Daughter  Alice,  ha\eyou 
sense  and  civility  enough  to  ,ell  me,  what  or  wha 
it  is  that  is  admitted  here  contrary  lO  my  general  or- 
ders?" 

"No  one,  sir,"  replied  Alice ;  "  a  boy  hrough t  a  mes- 
sage, which  I  fear  is  an  alarming  one." 

*  On  a  particular  occnsion,  a  lady,  R>j«pcctinir.  by  tlie  pa«sato 
of  a  body  of  L'liard?  iliroush  lier  estate,  tliat  the  arri  st  of  lier 
neiglibour,  Patrick  Home  of  Polwanh,  afterwards  tirsr  Earl  uf 
Marclimoiit,  was  desiKiied,  sent  him  a  feather  by  a  filicj>her<i 
boy,  wliom  she  dared  not  trust  witli  a  ipore  txplicit  luessaga, 
Daneer  pimriiens  the  intellect,  and  this  lint  was  thocomnt'ioce- 
ment  of  those  romantic  adventures  which  piive  G'lz/f  i  I./?'ly 
Murray  the  materials  from  which  .^lie  compiled  hei  acroarrt  o< 
her  srandfather's  escape,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  '1  hmns'in, 
Deputy  K'Tister  of  .-icotla.id.  Theanecdt.te  of  tlie  ruatlii  r  ooen 
not  occur  lliere,  hut  the  author  has  often  heard  il  from  the  ial* 
Lady  Oiana  Sioit.  the  lineal  descendani  anU  repretwotative  oT 
Patrick  Earl  of  Ainr.;hiuoiit. 
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"There  is  onlv  fear,  sir,"  said  Albert,  stepping  for- 
ward, "  that  whereas  we  thought  to  have  stayed  with 
you  till  to-inorrow,  we  must  now  take  farewell  of  you 
to-nia;ht."  . ,     ,        „  j 

"  Not  so,  brother,"  said  Ahce,  you  must  stay  and 
aid  the  defence  here— if  you  and  blaster  Kerneguy  are 
both  missed,  the  pursuit  will  be  instant,  and  probably 
successful;  but  if  you  stay,  the  hiding-places  about 
this  house  will  take  some' time  to  searcii.  You  can 
change  coats  with  Kerneguv  too." 

"Riglit,  noble  wench,'' said  Albert;  "most  excel- 
lent—ves— Louis,  I  remain  as  Kerneguy,  you  fly  as 
youna;  ^Master  Lee.'' 


■'I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  that,"  said  Charles. 
"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  knight,  interfering.    "  IV: 


Men 


come  and  go,  lay  schemes,  and  alter  them,  in  my 
house,  without  deigning  to  consult  me!  And  who  is 
Master  Kerneguy.  or  what  is  he  to  ine,  that  my  son 
must  stay  and  take  the  chance  of  mischief,  and  this 
your  Scotch  page  is  to  escape  in  his  dress  1  I  will  have 
no  such  contrivance  carried  into  efiect,  though  it  were 
the  finest  cobweb  that  was  ever  woven  in  Dr.  Roche- 
clifTe's  brains.— I  wish  you  no  ill,  Louis;  thou  art  a 
lively  boy ;  but  I  have  been  somewhat  too  lightly 
treated  in  this,  man." 

"I  am  fully  of  your  opinion.  Sir  Henry,"  replied 
the  person  whom  he  addressed.  "You  have  been, 
indeed,  repaid  for  your  hospitality  by  want  of  that  con- 
fidence, which  could  never  have  been  so  Justly  re- 
posed. Hut  the  moment  is  come,  when  I  must  say  in 
in  a  wordj  I  am  that  unfortunate  Charles  Stewart, 
whose  lot  It  has  been  to  become  the  cause  of  ruin  to  his 
best  friends,  and  whose  present  residence  in  your 
family  threatens  to  bring  destruction  to  you,  and  all 
around  you." 

"I\laster  Louis  Kerneguj',"  said  the  knii^ht  very 
nngrily,  "I  will  teach  you  to  choose  the  subjects  of 
your  mirth  better  when  you  address  them  to  me;  and, 
moreover,  very  little  provocation  would  make  me  de- 
sire to  have  an  ounce  or  two  of  that  malapert  blood 
from  you." 

'"Be  still,  sir,  for  Godsake  !"  said  Albert  to  his  fa- 
ther. "This  is  indeed  the  King;  and  such  is  the 
danger  of  his  person,  that  every  moment  we  waste 
may  bring  round  a  fatal  catastrophe." 

"Good  God  !"  said  the  father,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  and  about  to  drop  on  his  knees,  "has  my 
earnest  wish  been  accomplished  I  and  is  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  me  pray  it  had  never  taken  place !" 

He  thi^n  attempted  to  bend  his  knee  to  the  King — 
kissed  his  hand,  while  large  tears  trickled  from  his 
eyes— then  said,  "  Pardon,  my  Lord— your  ^lajcsty,  I 
mean— permit  me  to  sit  in  your  presence  but  one  in- 
stant till  my  blood  beats  more  freely,  and  then" 

Charles  raised  his  ancient  and  faithful  subject  from 
the  ground  ;  and  even  in  that  moment  of  fear  and 
anxiety  and  danger,  insisted  on  leading  him  to  his 
Beat,  upon  which  he  sunk  in  apparent  exhaustion,  his 
head  drooping  upon  his  long  white  beard,  and  big  un- 
conscious tears  mingling  with  its  silver  hairs.  Alice 
and  Albert  remained  with  the  King,  arguing  and  urg- 
ing his  instant  departure. 

"The  horses  are  at  the  under-keeper's  hut,"  said 
Albert,  "and  the  relays  only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
off.     If  the  horses  can  hut  carry  you  so  far" 

"Will  you  not  rather,"  interrupted  .\lice,  "trust  to 
the  concealments  of  this  place,  so  numerous  and  so 
well  tried- Rocheclifie's  apartments,  and  the  yet  far- 
ther places  of  secrecy"?" 

".Alas!"  said  Albert,  "I  know  them  only  bv name. 
My  father  was  sworn  to  confide  them  to  but  one 
man,  and  he  had  chosen  Rochecliffe." 

"I  pref-r  taking  the  field  to  any  hiding-hole  in 
England,"  said  the  King.  "  Could  I  but  find  my  way 
to  this  hut  where  the  horses  are,  I  would  trv  what 
arguments  whip  and  spur  could  use  to  get  them  to 
the  rendezvous,  wliere  I  am  iu  mret  Sir  Thomas  .A.C- 
land  and  fresh  cattle.  Come  with  me.  Colonel  Lee, 
and  let  u.*-  nm  for  it.  The  roundheads  have  beat  us 
in  battle;  but  if  it  come  to  a  walk  or  a  race,  I  think 
lean  show  ivhich  nas  the  best  mettle." 

"  But  thi  n,"  said  Albert,  "  we  lose  all  the  time 
which  may  otherwise  be  gained  by  the  defence  of 
'his  house —leaving  none  here  but  my  poor  father,  in- 


capable from  his  state  of  doing  3nv  thing;  and  you 
will  be  instamly  pursued  by  fresh  horses,  while  ours 
are  unfit  for  the  road. — Oh,  where  is  the  villain  Joce- 
line !" 

"What  can  have  become  of  Doctor  Rochcliffe  1" 
said  Alice;  "he  that  is  so  ready  with  advice — where 
can  they  be  gone?  Oh,  if  my  father  could  but  rouse 
himself!" 

"  Your  father  is  roused,"  said  Sir  Henry,  rising  and 
stepping  up  to  them  with  all  the  energy  of  full  man- 
hood in  his  countenance  and  motions — "laid  but 
gather  my  thoughts — for  when  did  there  fail  a  Lee 
v/hen  his  King  needed  counsel  or  aid  V  He  then  be- 
gan to  speak,  with  the  ready  and  distinct  utterance  of  a 
general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ordering  every  motion 
for  attack  and  defence — unmoved  himself,  and  his 
own  energy  compelling  obedience,  and  that  cheerful 
obedience,  from  all  who  heard  him.  "Daughter,"  he 
said,  "beat  up  dame  Jellicot — Let  Phffibe  rise,  if  she 
were  dying,  and  secure  doors  and  windows." 

"That  liath  been  done  regularly  since — we  have 
been  tlius  far  honoured,"  said  his  daughter,  looking 
at  the  King, — "yet,  let  theni  go  through  the  cham- 
bers once  more."  And  Alice  retired  to  give  the  or- 
ders, and  presently  returned. 

The  old  knight  proceeded,  in  the  same  decided  tone 
of  promptitude  and  despatch — "  Which  is  your  first 
stage?" 

"Gra\^s— Rothebury,  by  Henley,  where  Sir  Tho- 
mas Acland  and  young  KnoHes  are  to  have  horses  ia 
readiness,"  said  .llbert;  "  but  how  to  get  there  with 
our  weary  cattle !" 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  knight ;  and  proceed- 
ing with  the  same  tone  of  authority — "Your  ^lajesty 
must  instantly  to  Joceline's  lodge,"  he  said,  "there 
are  your  horses  and  your  means  of  flight.  Tiie  secret 
places  of  this  house,  v/ell  managed,  will  keep  the 
rebel  dogs  in  play  two  or  three  hours  good — Roche- 
clifle  is,  I  fear,  kidnapped,  and  his  Independent  hath 
betrayed  him — Would  1  had  judged  the  villain  better ! 
I  would  have  struck  him  through  at  one  of  our  trials 
of  fence,  with  an  unbated  weapon,  as  Will  savs.^ 
Ijut  for  your  guide  when  on  horseback,  half  a  bow- 
shot from  Joceline's  hut  is  that  of  old  JMartin  the  ver- 
durer ;  he  is  a  score  of  years  older  than  I,  but  as  fresh 
as  an  old  oak — beat  up  his  quarters,  and  let  him  ride 
with  you  for  death  and  life.  He  will  guide  you  to 
vour  relay,  for  no  fox  that  ever  earthed  in  the  Chase 
knows  the  country  so  well  for  seven  leagues  around." 

"  Excellent,  my  dearest  father,  excellent,"  said  Al- 
bert ;  "I  had  forgot  Martin  the  verdiirer." 

"Young  men  forget  all,"  answered  the  knight— 
"Alas,  that  the  limbs  should  fail,  when  the  nead 
which  can  best  direct  them — is  come  perhaps  to  its 
wisest !" 

"  But  the  tired  horses,"  said  the  King—"  could  we 
not  get  fresh  cattle  ?" 

"impossible  at  this  time  of  night,"  answered  Sir 
Henry;  "but  tired  horses  mav  do  much  with  care 
and  lookin"  to."  He  went  liastily  to  the  cabinet 
which  stood  in  one  of  the  oriel  windows,  and  searched 
for  something  in  the  drawers,  pulling  out  one  after 
another. 

"  We  lose  time,  father,"  said  Albert,  afraid  that  the 
intelligence  and  energy  which  the  old  man  displayed  | 
had  been  but  a  temporary  flash  of  the  lamp,  which  I 
was  about  to  relapse  into  evening  twilight. 

"  Go  to,  sir  Boy."  said  his  father,  sharply;  "is  it  fo^ 
thee  to  tax  me  in  this  presence ! — Know,  that  were  the 
whole  roundheads  that  are  out  of  hell  in  present  as-' 
semblage  round  Woodstock,  I  could  send  away  the 
Royal  Hope  of  England  by  a  way  that  the  wisest  of 
them  could  never  guess. — .Alice,  my  love,  ask  noques-, 
tions,  but  speed  to  the  kitchen,  and  fttch  a  slice  or  two 
of  beef,  or  better  of  venison  ;  cut  them  long,  and  thin, 
d'ye  mark  me" 

"This  is  wandering  of  the  mind,"  said  Albert 
apart  to  the  King.     "  We  do  him  wrong,  and  youx; 


ilajesiy  harm,  to  listen  to  him." 
I  think  otherwise," 


said  Alice,  "and  I  know  ray   ' 
father  better  than  you."     So  saying,  she  left  the  room-, 
to  fulfil  her  father's  orders.  , 

"  1  think  so,  too,"  said  Charles—"  in  Scotland,  th{%  i 
Presbyterian    ministers,    when    thundering  ir    their 
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pulpits  on  my  own  sins  and  those  of  niy  lioiise,  took 
the  IVecclom  to  cnll  me  to  my  fare  Jcroboani,  or  Rtho- 
boam.  or  some  such  name,  i'or  following  the  advice  of 
youni;  coiinsuilors— Oddsfish,  I  will  take  that  of  the 
gra\ljLaid  for  once,  for  never  saw  I  more  sharpness 
nnd  decision  than  in  the  countenance  of  that  noble 
old  man." 

]?y  this  time  Sir  Henry  had  found  what  he  was 
seeking.  "In  this  tin  bo.\,"  he  said,  "are  six  halls 
preparrti  of  the  most  cordial  spices,  inixcd  with  medi- 
caments of  the  choicest  and  most  invigoratingquality. 
Given  l>om  hour  to  hour,  wrapt  in  a  covering  of  good 
beef  or  venison,  a  horse  of  spirit  will  not  flag  for  five 
hours,  at  the  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour;  and, 
please  God,  the  fourth  of  the  time  places  your  Majesty 
in  safety — what  remawismay  be  useful  on  some  future 
occasion.  JMartin  knows  how  to  administer  them; 
and  Albert's  weary  caltlid  shall  be  ready,  if  walked 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
as  old  Will  says^nay,  waste  no  time  in  speech,  your 
Majesty  docs  me  but  too  much  honour  in  using  what 
is  your  own. — Now,  see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  Albert, 
and  let  his  jMajesty  set  off  instantly — We  will  play 
our  parts  but  ill,  if  any  take  the  chase  after  him  for 
these  two  hours  that  are  between  night  and  day — 
— Change  dresses,  as  you  proposed,  in  yonder  sleep- 
ing apartment — sometning  may  be  made  of  that  too." 

"But,  good  Sir  Henry,''  said  the  King,  "your  zeal 
overlooks  a  principal  point.  I  have,  indeed,  come 
from  theunder-keeper'shnt  you  mention  to  this  place, 
but  it  was  by  daylight,  and  under  guidance — I  shall 
never  find  my  way  thither  in  utter  darkness,  and 
without  a  guide — 1  fear  you  must  let  the  Colonel  go 
with  me  ;  and  I  entreat  and  command,  you  will  put 
yourself  to  no  trouble  or  risk  to  defend  the  house — 
only  make  what  delay  you  can  in  showing  its  secret 
recesses." 

"  Rely  on  me,  my  royal  and  liege  Sovereign,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  "but  Albert  must  reman  here,  and  Alice 
shall  guide  your  Majesty  to  Joceline's  hut  in  his 
stead.'^ 

"  Alice  !"  said  Charles,  stepping  back  in  surprise — 
"why,  it  is  dark  night — and — and — and — "  He 
glanced  his  eye  towards  Alice,  who  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  the  apartment,  ana  saw  doubt  and  appre- 
hension in  her  look;  an  intmiatiori,  that  the  reserve 
under  which  he  had  placed  his  disposition  for  gal- 
lantry, since  the  morning  of  the  proposed  duel,  had  not 
altogether  efl'aced  the  recollection  of  his  previous  con- 
duct. He  hastened  to  put  a  strong  negative  upon  a 
proposal  which  appeared  so  much  to  embaiTass  her. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  indeed,  Sir  Henry,  to  use 
Alice's  services — I  must  walk  as  if  bloodhounds  were 
at  my  heels." 

"Alice  shall  trip  it,"  said  the  knight,  "with  any 
wench  in  Oxfordshire;  and  what  would  your  Ma- 
jesty's best  speed  avail,  if  you  knew  not  the  way  to 
go  T 

"Nay,  nay,  Sir  Henry"  continued  the  King,  "the 
night  is  too  dark— we  stay  too  long — I  will  find  it 
myself." 

"  Lose  no  time  in  exchanging  your  dress  with 
Albert,"  said  Sir  Henry— "leave  me  to  take  care  of 
the  rest." 

Charles,  still  inclined  to  expostulate,  withdrew, 
however,  into  the  apartment  where  young  Lee  and 
he  were  to  exchange  clothes ;  while  Sir  Henry  said  to 
his  daughter,  ''  Get  thee  a  cloak,  wench,  and  put  on 
thy  thickest  shoes.  Thou  mi^htcst  have  ridden  Pixie, 
but  he  is  something  spirited,  and  thou  art  a  timid 
horsewoman,  and  ever  wen  so — the  only  weakness  I 
bave  known  of  thee." 

"But.  my  father,"  said  Alice,  fixing  her  eyes  very 
earnestly  on  Sir  Henry's  face,  "  must  I  really  go  alone 
with  the  King?  might  not  Phcebe,  or  dame  Jellieot, 
go  with  us  T' 

"No — no— no,"  answered  Sir  Henry;  "Phoebe, 
the  silly  slut,  has,  as  you  well  know,  been  in  fits  to- 
night, and  I  take  it,  such  a  walk  as  vou  must  take  is 
no  charm  for  hysterics — Dame  Jellieot  hobbles  as 
■  Glow  as  a  broken-winded  mare — besides,  her  deafness, 
were  there  occasion  to  speak  to  her— No-  -no — you 
shall  go  alone — and  entitle  yourself  to  have  it  written 
911  vour  tomb.  'Here  lies  she  who  9aved  the  King!'— 


And,  hark  you,  do  not  think  of  returning  to-night,  but 
stay  at  the  vcrdurer's  with  his  niece — the  Park  and 
Chase  will  shortly  be  filled  with  our  enemies,  and 
whatever  chances  here  you  will  learn  early  enough  in 
the  morning." 

"And  what  is  it  I  may  then  learn?"  said  Alice — 
"Alas,  who  can  tell  ?— O,  dearest  father,  let  me  slay 
and  share  your  fate  !  I  will  pull  ofl'  the  timorous  wo- 
man, and  fight  for  the  King,  if  it  be  necessary.  But— 
I  cannot  think  of  becoming  hisonly  attendant  in  the 
dark  night,  and  through  a  road  so  lonely." 

"How!"  said  the  knight,  raising  his  voice;  "do 
you  bring  ceremonious  and  silly  scruples  ibrwsrd. 
when  the  King's  safety,  nay^  his  life,  is  at  slake?  By 
this  mark  of  loyalty,"  stroking  his  gray  beard  as  he 
spoke,  "could  I  think  thou  wert  other  than  becomea 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lee,  I  would" 

At  this  moment  the  King  and  Albert  interrupted 
him  by  entering  the  apartment,  having  exchanged 
dresses,  and,  from  their  stature,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  though  Cliarlcs  was  evidently  a 
plain,  and  Lee  a  handsome  young  man.  Their  com- 
plexions were  difl'erent;  but  the  difi'erence  could  not 
be  immediately  noticed,  Albert  having  adopted  a  black 
peruke,  and  darkened  his  eyebrows. 

Albert  Lee  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
to  give  one  turn  around  the  Lodge,  in  order  to  discover 
in  what  direction  any  enemies  might  be  approaching, 
that  they  might  judge  of  the  road  which  it  waa 
safest  for  the  royal  fugitive  to  adopt.  Mean  while  the 
King,  who  was  first  in  entering  the  apartment,  had 
heard  a  part  of  the  angry  answer  which  the  old  knight 
made  to  his  daughter,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guesa 
the  subject  of  his  resentment.  He  walked  up  to  him 
with  the  dignity  which  he  perfectly  knew  to  assume 
when  he  chose  it. 

"  Sir  Henry,"  he  said,  "  it  is  our  pleasure,  nay  our 
command,  that  you  forbear  all  exertion  of  paternal 
authority  in  this  matter.  Mistress  Alice,  I  am  sure, 
must  have  good  and  strong  reasons  for  what  .she 
wishes  ;  and  I  should  never  pardon  myself  were 
she  placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  on  my  account. 
I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  woods  and  wilder- 
nesses to  fear  losing  my  way  among  my  native  oaka 
of  Woodstock." 

"Your  Majesty  shall  not  incur  the  danger,"  said 
Alice,  her  temporary  hesitation  entirely  removed  by 
the  calm,  clear,  and  candid  manner  in  which  Charles 
uttered  these  last  words.  "You  shall  run  no  risk 
that  I  can  prevent ;  and  the  unhappy  chances  of  the 
times  in  which  I  have  lived  have  from  experience 
made  the  forest  as  well  known  to  me  by  niglit  as  by 
day.  So,  if  you  scorn  not  my  company,  let  us  away 
instantly." 

"  If  your  company  is  given  with  good-will,  I  accept 
it  v\'itli  gratitude,"  replied  the  monarch. 

"Willingly,"  she  said,  "most  willingly.  Let  me  be 
one  of  the  first  to  show  that  zeal  and  that  confidence, 
which  I  trust  all  England  will  one  day  emulously 
display  in  behalf  of  your  Majesty." 

She  uttered  these  words  w'ith  an  alacrity  of  spirit, 
and  made  the  trifling  change  of  habit  with  a  speed 
and  dexterity,  which  showed  that  all  her  fears  were 
gone,  and  that  her  heart  was  entirely  in  the  mission 
on  which  her  father  had  despatched  her. 

"All  is  safe  around,"  said  Albert  Lee,  showing  him- 
self;  "  you  may  take  which  passage  you  will— the 
most  private  is  the  best." 

Charles  went  gracefully  up  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  ore 
his  departure,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. — "I  am  toa 
proud  to  make  professions,"  he  said,  "  which  I  may 
be  too  poor  ever  to  realize.  But  while  Charles  Stew- 
art lives,  he  lives  the  obliged  and  indebted  debtor  ol 
Sir  Henry  Lee." 

"  Say  not  so,  please  your  Majesty,  say  not  so,"  ex 
claimed  the  old  man,  struggling  with  the  hysterical 
sobs  which  rose  to  his  throat.  "  He  who  might  claim 
all,  cannot  become  indebted  by  accepting  some  smalt 
part." 

"Farewell,  good  friend,  farewell  !"  said  the  King; 
"  think  of  me  as  a  son,  a  brother  to  Albert  and  to 
Alice,  who  are,  I  see,  alreaOy  impatient.     Give  me 
father's  blessing,  and  let  me  be  gune." 

"The  God,  ittfough  whom  kings  reign,  bless  youi 
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Wajepty,"  said  Sir  Henry,  kneeling  and  turning  his 
reverend  face  and  clasped  hands  up  to  Heaven^ 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts  b'ess  you,  and  save  your  jMa- 
jfsty  from  your  present  dangers,  and  bring  you  in  his 
own  good  time  to  the  safe  possession  of  the  crown 
that  is  vour  due!" 

Charles  received  his  blessing  like  that  of  a  father, 
and  Alice  and  he  departed  on  tlieir  journey. 

As  ihey  left  the  apartment,  the  old  knight  let  his 
hands  sink  gently  as  he  concluded  this  fervent  ejacu- 
lation, his  head  sinking  at  the  same  time.  His  son 
d  ared  not  disturb  his  meclitation,  yet  fen  red  the  strength 
of  his  feelings  niight  overcome  ihat  of  his  constitution, 
and  that  he  might  fail  into  a  ssvoon.  At  length,  he 
ventured  to  approach  and  gradually  touch  him.  The 
old  kniglil  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  at  once  the 
same  alert,  aciive-minded,  forecasting  director,  which 
he  had  shown  himself  a  little  before. 

"You  are  right,  boy,"  he  said,  "we  must  be  up 
an.j  doing.  They  He,  the  roundheaded  traitors,  that 
call  him  dissolute  and  worthless  I  He  hath  feelings 
worthy  tlie  son  of  the  blessed  Martyr.  You  saw, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  he  would  have  pe- 
rilled his  safety,  rather  than  take  Alice's  guidance, 
when  the  silly  wench  seemed  in  doubt  about  going. 
Profligacy  is  intensely  selfish,  and  thinks  not  of  tfie 
feelings  of  others.  But  hast  thou  drawn  holt  and 
bar  afi-r  them  1  I  vow  I  scarce  saw  when  they  left 
the  hall." 

"1  let  them  out  at  the  little  postern,"  said  (he  Col- 
onel; "and  when  I  returned,  I  was  afraid  I  had 
found  you  ill." 

"  Jov,  joy,  onlyjo.v,  Albert— I  cannot  allow  a  thought 
of  doubt  to  cross  my  breast.  God  will  not  dtsert  the 
descendant  of  a  hundred  kings — the  nghtful  Heir 
will  not  be  given  up  to  the  ruffians.  There  was  a  tear 
in  his  eye  as  he  took  leave  of  nie — I  am  sure  of  it. 
'Wouldst  not  die  for  him,  boy?" 

"  If  I  lay  my  life  down  for  him  to-night,"  said  Al- 
bert, "  1  would  only  regret  it,  because  I  should  not 
hear  of  his  escape  to-morrow." 

"Well.letustothisgear,"  said  theknight;  "think'st 
thou  that  thou  know'st  enough  of  his  manner,  clad 
as  !hou  art  in  his  dress,  to  induce  the  women  to  be- 
!ie\e  thee  to  be  the  page  Kerneguy?" 

'  Umph,"  replied  Albert,  "it  is  not  easy  to  hear  out 
a  rersonification  of  the  King,  when  women  .nre  in  the 
case.  But  there  is  only  a  very  little  light  below,  and 
I  can  try." 

"Do  ?o  instantly,"  said  his  father;  "  the  knaves 
A-ill  be  here  presently." 

Albert  accordingly  left  the  apartment,  while  the 
knight  continued — "If  the  women  beactually  persua- 
ded tlrrit  Kerneguy  is  still  here,  it  will  add  strength  to 
my  plot— the  beagles  will  open  on  a  false  scent,  and 
the  royal  stag  be  safe  in  cover  ere  they  regain  the 
slot  of  liim.  Then  to  draw  them  on  from  hiding- 
nlace  to  hiding-place  I  Whj-  the  east  will  be  gray 
before  they  have  sought  the  half  of  them  !— Yes,  I 
will  play  at  hob-cherry  with  them,  hold  the  bait  to 
their  nose  which  they  are  never  to  gorge  upon! 
I  will  drag  a  trail  for  them  which  will  take  them 
sometime  to  puzzle  out.— But  at  what  cost  do  I  do 
this?"  cotifinued  the  old  knight,  inienimting  his  own 
joyous  solilofjuv — "Oh,  Absalom,  Absalom,  iny  son! 
my  son  !— But  let  him  go ;  he  can  but  die  as  his  fath- 
ers have  died,  and  in  the  cause  for  which  they  lived. 
IJut  he  conies— Hush  !— Albert,  hast  thou  succeeded  ? 
hast  tlioii  taken  royalty  upon  thee  so  as  to  pass 
<:urrent  '.'■' 

"[  have,  sir,"  replied  Albert ;  "the  women  will 
uwcar  !!.at  Louis  Kerneguy  was  in  the  house  this 
very  last  minute." 

"  Riglit,  for  tliey  are  good  and  faithful  creatures," 
naid  the  knight,  "and  would  swear  what  was  for  his 
Ala.jesly's  safe ly  at  anv  rate;  yet  'hey  will  do  it  with 
Hior*"  nnture  and  effect,  if  they  believe  they  are 
iiweannu  in:th.— How  didst  thou  impress  the  deceit 
tipon  liiLiii  ]" 

"By  a  trilling  adoption  of  the  royal  manner,  sir, 
■lot  w<jrtii  mentioning." 

'Out,   rogue!"    replied   the  knight.     "I   fear  the 
King-  (haiactrr  will  siifler  under  vour  mummery." 
'UmHi,'  said  Albert,  muttering  what  he  dared  not 


utter  aloud—"  were  I  to  follow  the  example  close  up, 
I  know  whose  character  would  be  in  the  greatest 
danger." 

"Well,  now  we  must  adjust  the  defence  of  the 
outworks,  the  signals,  &c.  betwi.xt  us  both,  and  the 
best  way  to  baffle  the  enemy  for  the  lonwst  time 
possible."  He  then  again  had  recourse  to  tlie  secret 
drawers  of  his  cabinet,  and  pulled  out  a  piece  ol 
parchment,  on  which  was  a  filan.  "This,"  said  he 
"is  a  schenie  of  the  ci.adel,  as  '  call  it,  which  may 
hold  out  long  enough  after  you  have  been  forced  to 
evacuate  the  places  of  retreat  you  are  already  ac- 
quainted with.  The  ranger  was  always  sworn  to 
keep  this  plan  secret,  save  from  one  person  only,  in 
case  of  sudden  death, — Let  us  sit  down  and  study  it 
together." 

They  accordingly  adjusted  their  measures  in  a 
manner  which  will  better  show  itself  from  what 
afterwards  took  place,  than  were  we  to  state  the 
various  schemes  which  they  proposed,  and  provisions 
made  against  events  that  did  not  arrive. 

At  length  young  Lee,  armed  and  provided  with 
some  food  and  liquor,  took  leave  of  his  father,  and 
went  and  shut  himself  up  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment, 
from  which  was  an  opening  to  the  labyrinth  of 
private  apartments,  or  hiding-places,  that  had  ser\'ed 
the  associates  so  well  in  the  fantastic  tricks  which 
they  had  played  offal  the  expense  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Commonwealth. 

"I  trust,"  said  Sir  Henry,  sitting  down  by  hia 
desk,  after  having  taken  a  tender  farewell  of  his  son, 
"  that  Rochecliffe  has  not  blabbed  out  the  secret  of 
the  plot  to  yonder  fellow  Tomkins,  who  was  not 
unlikely  to  prate  of  it  out  of  school. — But  here  am  I 
seated — perhaps  for  the  last  time,  with  my  Bible  on 
the  one  hand,  and  old  Will  on  the  other,  prepared, 
thank  God,  to  die  as  I  have  lived.— I  marvel  they 
come  not  yet."  he  said,  after  waiting  for  some  time — 
"I  always  thought  the  devil  had  a  smarter  spur  to 
gjve  his  agents,  when  they  were  upon  his  own  spe- 
cial service." 


CHAPTER   XXIH. 

Bui,  see,  his  face  is  bl.irk,  anri  full  of  blood; 

His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  lie  lived, 

St.irin?  full  ghas'ly  like  a  strariiiled  man  : 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nosirils  stretch'd  with  struggling ; 

His  liands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  who  grasp'd 

Aud  lugg'U  for  life,  but  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Henry  ri.  Part  II. 

Had  those  whose  unpleasant  visit  Sir  Henry  ex- 
pected come  straight  to  the  Lodge,  instead  of  staying 
for  three  hours  at  Woodstock,  ihey  would  have 
secured  their  prey.  But  the  Familist,  partly  to  pre- 
vent the  King's  escape,  partly  to  render  lumsi  If  of 
more  importance  in  the  aH'air,  had  representrd  the 
party  at  the  Lodge  as  being  constantly  on  the  alert, 
and  had  therefore  inculcated  upon  Cromwell  the 
necessity  of  his  reniaining  quiet  until  he  (Tomkins) 
sliould  appear  to  give  him  notice  that  the  household 
were  retired  to  rest.  On  this  condition  he  undertook, 
not  only  to  discover  the  apartment  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  slept,  but,  if  pos.^ible,  to  find  some 
mode  of  fastening  the  door  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  ren- 
der tlight  impossible.  He  had  alsopromistni  tosecure 
the  key  of  a  postern,  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
admitted  into  the  house  without  exciting  alarm.  Xav, 
the  matter  might,  by  means  of  his  local  knowleO^e, 
be  managed,  as  he  represented  it,  with  such  security, 
that  he  would  undertake  to  place  his  KxciJIciicy,  or 
whomsoever  he  might  appoint  for  the  service,  by  the 
side  ot  Charles  Stewart's  bed,  ere  he  iiad  slept 
off"  the  last  night's  claret.  Above  all,  he  had  stated, 
that,  from  the  style  of  the  old  house,  ihere  were 
many  passages  and  posterns  which  must  be  carefully 
guarded,  before  the  least  alarm  was  caught  by  tiiosa 
within,  otherwise  the  success  of  the  whole  eiiierprisd 
might  be  endangered.  He  had  therel'ore  besought 
Cromwell  to  wait  for  him  at  the  village,  if  h.e  foiind 
him  not  there  on  his  arrival;  and  assured  hiin  thai 
the  marching  and  countejniarching  of  soldiers  wa» 
at  present  so  coinnior.,  that  oven  if  any  news  were 
carried  to  the  Lodge  that  fresh  troops  had  arrived: 
in  the  borough,  so  ordinary  a  circumstance  would  , 
not  give  them  the  least  alarm.    He  reeommendul, 
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that  the  soldiers  chosen  for  this  service  should  be 
such  nsc-ould  be  depended  upon — no  fainters  in  spirit 
— none  wlio  turn  biic.k  from  JMount  Gilead  for  fear 
of  the  Amalekites,  but  men  of  war,  accustomed  to 
strike  with  the  sword,  and  to  need  no  second  blow. 
FiiKillv,  he  represented,  thai  it  woidd  be  wisely  done 
if  the  Genei-al  should  nut  Pearson,  or  any  other  officer 
whom  lie  could  completely  trust,  into  the  command  of 
tile  detaehmcnt,  and  keep  his  own  person,  if  he  should 
think  it  proper  to  attend,  secret  even  from  the  soldiers. 
All  this  man's  counsels  Cromwell  had  punctually 
followed.  He  had  travelled  in  the  van  of  this  de- 
tachuKut  of  one  hundred  picked  snidiers,  whom  he 
had  selected  for  the  service,  men  of  dauntless  reso- 
lution, bred  in  a  thousand  dangers,  and  who  were 
Bteeleci  aL;ainst  all  fcelinsjs  of  hesitation  and  compas- 
sion, by  the  deep  and  gloomy  fanaticism  which  was 
their  chiiJ'  princi|ile  of  action— men  to  whom,  as  their 
General,  and  no  less  as  the  chief  among  the  P^lect, 
•  he  commands  of  Oliver  were  like  a  commission 
fr<5m  the  Deity. 

Great  and  deep  was  the  General's  mortification  at 
the  unexpected  absence  of  the  personage  on  whose 
agencv  he  so  confidently  reckoned,  and  many  conjec- 
tures he  formed  ns  to  the  cause  of  such  mysterious 
conduct.  Somelinies  he  thought  Tomkins  had  been 
overcome  by  li(iuor,  a  frailty  to  which  Cromwell 
knew  him  to  be  addicted  ;  and  when  he  held  this  opi- 
nion, he  discharged  his  wraih  in  maledictions,  which, 
o(  a  diH'prent  kind  frorn  the  wild  oaths  and  curses  of 
the  cavaliers,  had  yet  in  ihem  ns  much  blasphemy, 
and  more  determined  malevolence.  At  other  times 
he  liiought  S(jme  une.vpecled  alarm,  or  perhaps  some 
drunken  cavalier  revel,  had  caused  the  family  of 
Woodstock  Lodge  to  make  later  hours  than  usual. 
To  this  conjecture,  which  appeared  the  most  probable 
of  any,  his  mind  often  recurred  ;  and  it  was  the  hope 
thtil  Tomkins  would  still  appear  at  the  rendezvous, 
which  induced  him  to  remain  at  the  borough,  anxious 
to  receive  communication  from  his  emissary,  and 
afraid  of  endangering  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by 
any  i)reniati're  exertion  on  his  own  part. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  finding  it  no  longer 
possflile  to  conceal  his  personal  prf  senee,  disposed  of 
every  V.nr-z  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice. 
Half  his  soldiers  he  caused  to  dismount,  and  had 
the  horst  s  put  inio  quarters;  the  other  half  were  di- 
rected to  k'^ep  their  horses  saddled,  and  themselves 
ready  to  mount  at  an  instant's  warning.  The  men 
were  brought  into  the  house  by  turns,  and  had  some 
refreshment,  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  on  thehorses, 
which  wa!^  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Thus  C.'omwell  waited  with  no  little  uncertainty, 
often  cast.ng  an  anxious  eye  upon  Colonel  F.verard, 
who,  he  suspected,  could,  if  he  chose  it,  well  supply 
the  place  of  liis  absent  confidant.  Everard  endured 
this  calmly,  with  unaltered  countenance,  and  brow 
neither  rulHed  nor  dejected. 

I\l!dnight  at  length  tolled,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  .=ome  decisive  step.  Tomkins  might  have 
been  treacherous;  or,  a  suspicion  which  ai)proached 
more  near  to  the  reality,  his  intrigue  might  have  been 
discovered,  and  he  himself  murdered,  or  kidnapped,  by 
the  vengeful  royalists.  In  a  word,  if  any  use  was  to 
be  made  of  the  chance  which  fortune  atl'orded  of  se- 
curing the  most  formidable  claimant  cf  the  supreme 
power,  which  he  already  aimed  at,  no  farther  time 
was  to  'ic  lost.  He  at  length  gave  orders  to  Pearson 
to  get  the  men  under  arms — he  directed  him  concern- 
ing tlie  mode  of  forming  them,  and  that  they  should 
march  with  the  utmost  possible  silence;  or,  as  it  was 
given  out  in  tiie  orders,  "Even  as  Gideon  marched  in 
silence,  when  he  went  down  against  the  camp  of  the 
Midianites,  with  on!y  Phurnh  his  servant.  Perad- 
ve  iture,"  continued  this  strange  document,  "we  too 
may  lea"n  of  what  yonder  Iklidianites  have  dreamed." 
t\  single  patrol,  followed  by  a  coiporal  and  five 
steady,  experienced  soldiers,  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  party;  then  followed  the  main  body.  A 
.  rearguard  oi  ten  men  guarded  Everard  and  the  minis- 
ter. Cromwell  required  the  attendance  of  the  former, 
as  it  might  be  necessary  to  examine  him.  or  confront 
him  with  others;  and  he  carried  Master  Holdenough 
with  him.  because  he  might  escape  if  left  behind,  and 
Vol.  V. 


perhaps  raise  some  tumult  in  the  villaae.  The  Pres- 
byterians, tliough  they  not  only  concurred  with,  but 
led  the  way  in  the  civil  war,  were  at  its  conclusion 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  ascendency  of  the  military 
sectaries,  and  not  to  be  trusted  as  cordial  agents  in 
any  thing  where  their  interest  was  concerned.  The 
infflntry  l)eing  disposed  of  as  we  bavenonced,  marched 
off  from  the  lift  of  their  line,  Cromwell  and  Penrsoti, 
both  on  foot,  keeping  at  the  head  of  the  centre,  or 
main  body  of  the  detachment.  They  were  all  armed 
withpelronels,  short  guns  similar  to  the  modern  cara- 
bine, and,  like  them,  used  by  horsemen.  They  marched 
in  the  most  profound  silence  and  with  the  utmost  re- 
gularity, the  whole  body  moving  like  one  man. 

About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  rearmost  of 
the  dismounted  party,  came  the  troopers  who  re- 
mained on  horseback  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  even  th« 
irrational  animals  were  sensible  to  Cromwell's  orders, 
for  the  horses  did  not  neigh,  and  even  appeared  to 
place  their  feet  on  the  earth  cautiously,  and  with  less 
noise  than  usual. 

Their  leader,  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  never  spoke, 
save  to  enforce  by  whispers  his  caution  respecting 
silence,  while  the  men,  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
themselves  under  the  command  of  their  renoM'iied 
General,  and  destined,  doubtless,  for  some  secret  ser- 
vice of  high  import,  used  the  utmost  precaution  in 
attending  to  his  reiterated  orders. 

They  marched  down  the  street  of  the  little  borough 
in  the  order  we  have  mentioned.  Few  of  the  towns-^ 
men  were  abroad;  and  one  or  two,  who  had  pro- 
tracted the  orgies  of  the  evening  to  that  unusual 
hour,  were  too  happy  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  strong 
party  of  soldiers,  who  often  acted  in  the  character  ol 
police,  to  inquire  about  their  purpose  for  being  under 
arms  so  late,  or  the  route  which  they  were  pursuing. 

The  external  gale  of  the  Chase  had,  ever  since  the 
party  had  arrived  at  Woodstock,  been  strictly  guarded 
by  three  file  of  troopers,  to  cut  off' all  communication 
between  the  Lodge  and  the  town.  Spitfire,  Wilil- 
rake's  emissary,  vvho  had  often  been  a-birdnesting, 
or  on  similar  mischievous  excursions  in  the  forest, 
had  evaded  these  men's  vigilance  by  climbing  over  a 
breach,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  i.i  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  wall. 

Between  this  party  and  the  advanced  guard  of 
Cromwell's  detachment,  a  whispered  chiillenge  wa3 
exchanged,  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline.  Iha 
j  infantry  entered  the  Park,  and  were  followed  by  tlia 
cavalry,  who  were  directed  to  avoid  the  hard  road, 
and  ride  as  mucii  as  possible  upon  the  turf  which  bor- 
dered on  the  avenue.  Here,  too,  an  additional  precau- 
tion was  used,  a  file  or  two  of  foot  soldiers  being  de- 
tached to  search  the  woods  on  either  hand,  and  m.aka 
prisoner,  or,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  put  to  death,  any 
whom  they  mightfind  lurking  there,  undervvhat  pre- 
tence soever. 

Blean  while  the  weather  began  to  show  itself  as 
propitious  to  Cromwell,  as  he  had  found  most  inci- 
dents in  the  course  of  his  successful  career.  The  gray 
mist  which  liad  hitherto  obscured  every  thing,  and 
rendered  marching  in  the  wood  embarrassing  and 
difficult,  had  now  given  way  to  the  moon,  which, 
after  many  efibrts,  at  length  forced  her  way  through 
the  vapour,  and  hung  herdim  dull  cresset  in  the  hea- 
vens, which  she  enlightened,  as  the  dying  lamp  of 
an  anchorite  does  the  cell  in  which  he  re[ioses.  I'he 
party  were  in  sight  of  the  front  of  the  palacig,  when 
Holdenough  whispered  to  Everard,  as  they  walked 
near  each  other — "See  ye  not— vtjnder  flutters  the 
mysterious  light  in  the  tiirret  of  the  inctmtment  Ro- 
samond? This  night  will  try  whether  the  devil  of 
the  Sectaries  or  the  devil  of  the  Malignanis  shall 
prove  the  stronger.  O,  sing  jubilee,  for  me  kingdom 
of  Satan  is  divided  against  itself!" 

Here  the  divine  was  interrupted  by  a  nonrrommis- 
sioned  officer,  who  came  hastily,  yet  with  noiseless 
steps,  to  say,  in  a  low  stern  whlspev — "Silence,  pri 
soner  in  the  rear— silence,  on  pain  of  death." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  whole  party  stopped  'Ir^ir 
march,  the  word  halt  being  passed  from  one  to  ano 
tlier,  and  instantly  obeyed. 

The  cause  of  this  interruption  was  the  hasty  ret  tro 
of  one  of  the  flankin.T  party  to  the  main  body,  brin?- 
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ing  news  to  Cromwell  that  they  had  seen  a  light  in 
ihc  wood  at  soms  distance  on  the  kft. 

"What  can  it  bel"  said  Cromwell,  his  low  stern 
voice,  even  in  a  whisper,  making  itself  distinctly  heard. 
"Does  it  move  or  is  it  stationary  7" 

"  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  moveth  not,"  answered 
the  trooper.  "  Strange — there  is  no  cottage  near  the 
spot  where  it  is  seen." 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  it  may  be  a  device 
of  Sathan,"  said  Corporal  Humgudgeon,  snutfiing 
through  his  nose;  "he  is  mighty  powerful  in  these 
parts  of  late." 

"  So  please  your  idiocy,  thou  art  an  ass,"  said 
Cromwell;  but,  instantly  recollecting  that  the  corpo- 
ral had  been  one  of  the  adjutators  or  tribunes  of  the 
common  soldiers,  and  was  therefore  to  he  treated 
with  suitable  respect,  he  said,  "Nevertheless,  if  it  be 
the  device  of  Satan,  please  it  the  Lord  we  will  resist 
him,  and  the  foul  slave  shall  fly  from  us. — Pearson," 
he  said,  resuming  his  soldier-like  brevity,  '"  take  four 
file,  ana  see  what  is  yonder — Xo — the  knaves  may 
shrink  from  thee.  Go  thou  straight  to  the  Lodge- 
invest  it  in  the  way  we  agreed,  so  that  a  bird  shall 
not  escape  out  of  it — form  an  outer  and  an  inward 
ring  of  sentinels,  but  give  no  alarm  until  I  come. 
Should  any  attempt  to  escape,  kill  them" — He  spoke 
that  command  with  terrible  emphasis.  "  Kill  tiiem 
on  the  spot,"  he  repeated,  "be  they  who  i^r  what  thev 
will.  Better  so  than  trouble  the  Commonwealth  with 
prisoners." 

Pear.--on  heard,  and  proceeded  to  obey  his  com- 
mandei-'s  orders. 

Mean  while,  the  future  Protector  disposed  the  small 
force  which  remained  with  him  in  such  a  manner, 
tliat  they  should  approach  from  diffkrent  points  at 
once  the  light  which  excited  his  suspicions,  and  gave 
them,  orders  to  creep  as  near  to  it  as  they  could,  tak- 
ing care  no>  to  lose  each  other's  support,  and  to  be 
ready  to  ru.?h  in  at  the  same  moment,  when  he  should 
give  the  sign,  vyhich  was  to  be  a  loutl  whistle.  Anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  Crom- 
well, who  had  by  instinct  all  the  habits  of  military 
foresigiu,  which,  in  others,  are  the  result  of  profes- 
sional education  and  long  e.'sperience,  advanced  upon 
the  object  of  his  curiosity.  He  skulked  from  tree  to 
tree  \vith  the  liuht  step  and  prowling  sagacity  of  an 
L^dian  busli-fighter;  and  before  any  of  his  men  had 
approacliod  so  near  as  to  descry  them,  he  saw,  by  the 
lantern  which  was  placed  on  the  ground,  two  men, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  digging  what  seemed  to  be 
an  ili-made  grave.  Near  them  lay  e.xlended  some- 
thing wrapped  in  a  detr's  hide,  whi'ch  greatly  resem- 
bled the  dead  body  of  a  man.  They  spoke  together 
in  a  low  voice,  yet  so  that  their  dangerous  auditor 
could  perfectly  overhear  what  they  said. 

"It  is  done  at  last,"  s.aid  one;  "the  worst  and 
hardest  lab'iu.r  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  believe  there 
is  no  luck  about  me  left.  My  very  arms  feel  as  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  me;  and.  strange  to  tell,  toil 
as  hard  as  1  would,  I  could  not  gather  warinJh  in  mv 
limbs." 

"  I  have  warmed  me  enough,"  said  Rochecliffe, 
breathing  short  with  fatigue.    - 

"  But  the  cold  lies  at  my  heart,"  said  Joceline;  "I 
scarce  hope  Rver  to  "le  warm  again.  It  is  strange, 
and  a  charm  seems  to  be  on  us.  Here  have  we  boon 
nigh  two  hours  in  doing  what  Diggen  the  se.xton 
would  have  done  to  better  purpose  in  half  a  one." 

"We  are  wretched  spadesmen  enougii,"  answered 
Doctor  RochecldTe.  "  Every  man  to  his  tools — thou 
to  thy  bugle-horn,  and  I  to  niy  papers  in  cipher.  But 
do  not  he  discouraged  ;  it  is  the  frost  on  the  ground, 
and  the  number  of  roots,  which  rendered  our  task 
ditfic'j'.t.  And  now,  all  due  rites  done  to  this  unhap- 
I)V  man,  and  having  read  over  him  the  service  of  the 
church,  ra/^at  quantum,  let  us  lav  him  decently  in 
this  place  of  last  repose :  there  will  be  small  lack  of 
him  above  ground.  So  cheer  up  thv  head,  man,  like  a 
soldier  as  thou  a.'t ;  _wc  have  read  the  service  over  his 
bony ;  and  should  times  permit  it,  we  will  have  him 
removed  to  consccra'ied  ground,  though  he  is  nil  u".- 
worthy  of  such  favour.  Here,  help  me  to  lav  him  in 
the  earih;  sve  will  drag  briers  and  thorns  over  the 
spot,  when  we  have  shovelled  dust  upon  dust ;  and  do 


thou  think  of  this  chance  more  manfully ;  and  remem- 
ber, thy  secret  is  in  thine  own  keeping." 

"I  cannot  answer  for  that,"  said  Joceline. — "Mc- 
thinks  the  very  night  winds  among  the  leaves  will  tell 
of  what  we  have  been  doing — methinks  the  trees 
themselves  will  say,  '  there  is  a  dead  corpse  lies 
among  our  roots.'  Witnesses  are  soon  found  when 
blood  hath  been  spilled." 

"They  are.  so,  and  that  right  early,"  exclaime/i 
Cromwell,  starting  from  the  tliicket,  laung  hold  on 
Joceline,  and  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head.  At  any 
other  period  of  his  life,  the  forester  would,  evea 
against  the  odds  of  numbers,  have  made  a  desperate 
resistance;  but  the  horror  he  had  felt  at  the  slaugh- 
ter of  an  old  companion,  although  in  defence  of  hn 
own  life,  together  with  fatigue  and  surprise,  had  alto- 
gether unmanned  him.  and  he  was  seized  as  easily  a» 
a  sheep  is  secured  by  the  butcher.  Doctor  Iloche- 
clitfe  offered  some  resistance,  but  was  presently  se- 
cured by  the  soldiers  who  pressed  around  him. 

"  Look,  some  of  you."  said  Cromwell,  "  what  corpse 
this  is  upon  whom  these  lewd  sons  of  Behnl  have 
done  a  murder— Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humg-jd- 
geon,  see  if  thoa  knowest  the  face." 

"I  profess  1  do,  even  as  I  should  do  mine  own  in  a 
mirror,"  snuffled  the  corporal,  after  looking  on  the 
countenance  of  the  dead  man  by  the  help  of  the  lan- 
tern. "Of  a  verity  it  is  our  trusty  brother  in  the  faith, 
Joseph  Tomkins." 

"TomkinsI"  e.xclaimed  Cromwell,  springing  for- 
ward and  satisfying  himself  syith  a  glance  at  the  fea- 
tures of  the  corpse  I — "Tomkins! — and  murdered,  as 
the  fracture  of  the  temple  intimates!— dogs  thai  ye 
are,  confess  the  truth— You  have  murdered  him  be- 
cause you  have  discovered  his  treachery — 1  should 
say  his  true  spirit  towards  the  Commonvv'ealih  of 
England,  and  ids  hatred  of  those  cornplois  in  which 
you  would  have  engaged  his  honest  simplicity." 

"  Ay,"  said  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  "and  then 
to  misuse  his  dead  body  with  your  papistical  doctrines, 
as  if  you  had  crammed  cold  porridge  into  its  cola 
mouth.  I  pray  thee,  General,  let  these  men's  bonda 
be  made  strong." 

"Forbear,  corporal,"  said  Cromwell;  "our  time 
presses. — Friend,  to  you,  v.'hom  I  believe  to  be  Doc- 
tor Anthony  Rochecliffe  by  name  and  surname,  I 
have  to  give  tne  ciioice  of  being  hanged  at  day-hreak 
to-morrow,  or  making  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
one  of  the  Lord's  people,  by  telling  what  thou  know- 
est of  the  secrets  which  are  in  yonder  house." 

"Truly,  sir,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "you  found  me 
but  in  my  duty  as  a  clergyman,  intemng  the  dead; 
and  respecting  answering  your  questions,  I  am  deter 
mined  myself,  and  do  advise  my  fellow-sufferer  on 
this  occasion" 

"  Remove  him,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  I  know  his  stiffs 
neckedness  of  old,  though  I  have  made  him  plough  in 
my  furrow,  when  he  thought  he  was  turning  up  his 
own  swathe — Remove  him  to  the  rear,  and  bring 
hither  the  other  fellow — Come  thou  here — this  way^ 
closer — closer.— Corporal  Grace-be-here,  do  thou  keep 
thy  hand  upon  the  belt  with  which  he  is  bound.  We 
must  take  care  of  our  life  for  the  sake  of  this  dis- 
tracted country,  though,  lack-a-day,  for  its  own  pro- 
per worth,  we  could  peril  it  for  a  pin's  point.— Now, 
mark  me,  fellow,  choose  betwixt  buying  thy  life  by  a 
full  confession,  or  being  tucked  presently  up  to  one  of 
these  old  oaks— How  likest  thou  that  1 

"Truly,  master,"  answered  the  under-keeper,  af- 
fecting more  rusticity  than  was  natural  to  him,  (for 
his  frequent  intercourse  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  had 
partly  softened  and  polished  his  manners.)  "I  think 
the  oak  is  like  to  bear  a  lusty  acorn— that  is  all." 

"  Dally  not  with  rne,  friend,"  continued  Oliver;  "I 
profess  to  thee  in  sincerity  I  am  no  tritler.  What  guests 
nave  you  seen  at  yonder  house  called  the  I-odge  ?" 

"Many  a  brave  guest  in  my  day,  I'se  warrant  ye^ 
master,'  said  Joceline.  "Ah,  to  see  how  the  chim- 
neys used  to  smoke  some  twelve  years  back  !  Ah,  sir, 
a  sniff  of  ii  would  have  dined  a  poor  man." 

"Our.  rascal!"  said  the  General,  "dost  then  ieer 
me?  Tell  me  at  once  what  guests  have  been  of  latfl 
in  the  Lodge — and  look  ihee,  friend,  be  assured,  that 
in  rendering  me  this  satisfaction,  thou  shalt  not  only 
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rescue  tliy  iiei-k  from  the  halter,  but  rentier  also  an 
ucceptalile  service  to  the  State,  and  one  which  I  will 
see  fittinjjlv  rewarded.  For.  truly,  I  am  not  of  those 
who  would  have  Uie  rain  fall  only  on  the  v'l'oud  and 
stately  plants,  but  rather  woulil,  so  far  as  inv  poor 
wishes  and  prayers  are  concerned,  that  it  should  also 
fall  upon  the  lowly  and  humble  grass  and  corn,  that 
the  heart  of  the  husbandman  may  be  rejoicecl,  and 
that  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  waxes  in  its  height,  in 
its  boughs,  and  in  its  roots,  so  may  the  humble  and 
iowly  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  tlie  walls  Hourish, 
and — and,  truly^^Understand'st  thou  me,  knave?" 

"Not  entirely,  if  it  please  your  honour,"  said  Joce- 
line:  "  but  it  sounds  a=  if  you  were  preaching  a  ser- 
moii,  and  has  a  marvellous  twang  of  doctnne  with  it." 

"Then,  in  one  word— thou  knowest  there  is  one 
Louis  Kerneguy,  or  Carnego,  or  some  such  name,  in 
hiding  at  the  Lodse  yonder?" 

"Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  under-kceper,  "there  have 
been  ninny  coming  and  going  since  Worcester-field  ; 
and  how  should  I  know  who  they  are? — my  service 
is  out  of  doors,  I  trow." 

■'A  thousand  pounds,"  said  Cromwell,  "do  1  tell 
down  to  thee,  if  thou  canst  place  that  boy  in  my 
power." 

"A  thousand  pounds  is  a  marvellous  matter,  sir," 
said  .Toceline;  "but  I  have  more  blood  on  my  hand 
than  I  like  already.  I  know  not  how  the  price  of  life 
may  thrive — and,  scaoe  or  hang,  I  have  no  mind  to 
try." 

"Away  %yitli  him  to  the  rear,"  said  the  General; 
"and  let  him  not  speak  with  his  yokefellow  yonder. 
— Fool  that  I  am,  to  waste  time  in  expecting  to  get 
milk  from  nudes.— Move  on  towards  the  Lodge." 

They  moved  with  the  same  silence  as  formerly, 
notwithstanding  the  diflicidties  wliich  they  encoun- 
tered from  being  unacquainted  with  the  road  aild  its 
various  intricacies.  At  length  they  were  ciiallenged, 
in  a  low  voice,  by  one  of  their  own  sentinels,  two 
concentric  circles  of  whorn  had  been  placed  around 
the  Lodge,  so  close  tp  each  other,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  an  individual  escaping  from  within. 
The  outer  guard  was  maintained  partly  by  horse  upon 
the  i-oads  and  open  lawn,  and  where  the  ground  was 
broken  and  bushy,  by  mfantry.  The  inner  circle 
was  guarded  by  foot  soldiers  only.  The  whole  were 
121  the  highest  degree  alert,  expecting  some  interest- 
ing and  important  consequences  from  the  unusual 
expedition  on  which  they  were  engaged. 

"Any  news,  Pearson  ?"_  said  the  General  to  his 
aide-de-camp,  who  came  instantly  to  report  to  his 
superior. 

He  received  for  answer,  "  None." 

Cromv/ell  led  his  officer  forward  just  opposite  to 
the  door  of  the  Lodge,  and  there  paused  betwixt  the 
circles  of  guards,  so  that  their  conversation  could  not 
be  overheard. 

He  then  pursued  his  inquiry,  demanding—"  Were 
there  any  lights,  any  appearances  of  stirring — any 
attempt  at  sally — any  preparation  for  defence?" 

"  All  is  silent  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
— Even  as  the  vale  of  Jehosaphat." 

"  Pshaw  !  tell  me  not  of  Jehosaphat.  Pearson," 
said  CromHell.  "These  words  are  good  for  others, 
but  not  for  thee.  Speak  plainly,  and  like  a  blunt 
soldier  as  thou  art.  Each  man  hath  his  ovyn  mode  of 
speech;  and  bluntness,  not  sanctity,  is  thine." 

"  Well  then,  nothing  has  been  stirring,"  said  Pear- 
son.— "  Vet  peradventure" 

"Perad venture  not  me,"  said  Cromwell,  "or  thou 
wilt  tempt  me  to  kn  ck  tliy  teeth  out.  I  ever  distrust 
a  man  when  he  speaks  after  another  fashion  from 
his  own." 

"Zoimds!  let  me  speak  to  an  end,"  answered 
Pearson,  "  and  I  will  speak  in  what  language  your 
Excellency  will." 

"Thy  Zounds,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "showeth  little 
of  grace,  but  much  of  sincerity.  Go  to  then — thou 
knowest  I  love  and  trust  thee.  Hast  thou  kept  close 
watch  ?  It  behoves  us  to  know  that,  before  giving  the 
alarm." 

"On  my  soul,"  said  Pearson,  "I  have  watched  as 
closely  as  a  car  at  a  mouse-hole.  It  is  beyond  possi- 
bility that  any  thing  could  have  e!ud>;d  our  vigilance, 


or  even  stirred  within  the  house,  witliout  our  being 
aware  of  it." 

"'Tiswell,"  said  Cromwell;  "iliy  services  shall 
not  be  forgotten,  Pearson.  Thou  canst  not  preacli 
and  pray,  but  thou  canst  obey  thine  orders,  Gilbert 
Pearson,  and  that  may  make  amends." 

"I  thank  you  Excellency,"  leplied  Pearson  ;  "  but 
I  beg  leave  to  chime  in  with  the  humours  of  the 
times.  A  poor  fellow  hath  no  right  to  hold  himself 
singular." 

He  paused,  expecting  Cromwell's  orders  what  iiexi 
was  to  be  done,  and,  indeed,  not  a  little  surprised 
that  the  General's  active  and  prompt  spirit  had  suf- 
fered him,  during  a  moment  so  critical,  to  cast  away 
a  thought  upon  a  circumstance  so  trivial  as  his  oiE- 
cer's  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  himself.  He  won- 
dered still  more,  when,  by  a  brighter  gleam  of  moon- 
shine than  he  had  yet  enjoyed,  he  observed  that 
Cromwell  was  standing  motionless,  his  hands  sup- 
ported upon  his  sword,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
belt,  and  his  stern  brows  bent  on  the  ground.  He 
waited  for  some  lime  impatiently,  yet  afraid  to  inter- 
fere, lest  he  should  awaken  this  unwonted  fit  of  ill- 
timed  melancholy  into  anger  and  impatience.  He 
listened  to  the  muttering  sounds  which  escaped  from 
the  half-opening  lips  of  his  principal,  in  winch  the 
words,  "hard  necessity,"  which  occurred  more  than 
once,  were  all  of  which  the  sense  could  be  distin- 
guished. "My  Lord  General,"  at  length  he  said, 
^'  time  flies." 

"  Peace,  busy  fiend,  and  urge  me  not !"— said  Crom- 
well. "Thinli'st  thou,  like  other  fools,  that  I  have 
made  a  paction  with  tlie  devil  for  success,  and  am 
bound  to  do  my  work  within  an  appointed  hour,  lest 
the  spell  should  lose  its  force?" 

"  I  only  think,  my  Lord  General,"  said  Pearson, 
"  that  Fortune  has  put  into  your  offer  what  you  have 
long  desired  to  make  nrize  of,  and  that  you  hesitate.' 
Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "  Ah. 
Pearson,  in  this  troubled  world,  a  man,  who  is  cnilen 
like  me,  to  work  great  things  in  Israel,  had  need  to 
be,  as  the  poets  feign,  a  thing  made  of  hardened 
metal,  immovable  to  feelings  of  human  charities,  im- 
passible, resistless.  Pearson,  the  world  will  here- 
after, perchance,  think  of  me  as  being  such  a  one  as 
I  have  described,  '  an  iron  man,  and  made  of  iron 
mould' — Yet  they  will  wrong  my  memory — my  heart 
is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  mild  as  that  of  others. 
When  I  was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  gallant 
heron  that  was  struck  down  by  my  hawk,  and  sor- 
rowed for  the  hare  which  lay  screaming  urider  the 
jaws  of  my  greyhound  ;  and  canst  thou  think  it  a 
ligtit  tnmg  to  me,  that,  the  blood  of  this  lad's  father 
lying  in  some  measure  upon  my  head,  I  should  now- 
put  in  peril  that  of  the  son  ?  They  are  of  the  kindly 
race  of  English  sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are  adored 
like  to  demigods  by  those  of  thf  ir  own  party.  1  am 
called  Parricide,  Bloodthirsty  L'surper,  already,  f^r 
shedding  the  blood  of  one  man,  that  the  plague  might 
be  stayed — or  as  Achan  was  slain  that  Israel  might 
thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  their  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  who  has  spoke  unto  me  graciously 
since  that  high  deed?  Those  who  acted  in  the  mat- 
ter with  me  are  willing  that  I  should  be  the  scajiegoat 
of  atonement — those  who  looked  on  and  helped  not, 
bear  themselves  now  as  if  they  had  been  borne  down 
by  violence;  and  while  I  looked  that  they  should 
shout  applause  on  me,  because  of  the  victory  of  Wor- 
cester, whereof  the  Lord  had  made  tne  the  pooi 
instrument,  they  look  aside  to  saj-,  'Ha!  ha!  the 
Kingkiller,  the  Parricide— soon  shall  his  place  be 
made  desolate.' — Truly  it  is  a  great  thing,  Gilbert 
Pearson,  to  be  lifted  above  the  multitude:  but  when 
one  feeleth  that  his  exallnlion  is  rather  hailed  wilti 
hate  and  scorn  than  with  love  and  reverence — in 
sooth,  it  is  still  a  hard  matter  for  a  mild,  tender- 
conscienced,  infirm  spirit  to  bear — and  God  be  in» 
witness,  that  rather  than  do  this  new  deed,  I  woulil 
shed  my  own  best  heart'.s-blood  in  a  pitched  field, 
twenty  against  one."  Here  he  fell  into  a  flooii  at 
tears,  which  he  sometimes  was  wont  to  do.  This 
extremity  of  emotion  was  of  a  singular  character._  It 
was  not  actually  the  residt  of  penitence,  and  far  iess 
that  of  absolute  hypocrisy,  but  arose  merely  from  ttte 
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temperalure  of  that  rcmarkniile  man,  whose  deep 
Dolicy,  and  ardent  emhusiasni,  were  intermingled 
wiili  a  strain  ofliypochondriacai  passion,  which  often 
IM  him  to  exhibit  scenes  of  this  sort,  though  seldoin, 
as  now,  wlisn  he  was  called  to  the  execution  of  great 
undertakings. 

Pearson,  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  pecu- 
liantios  of  his  General,  was  baffled  and  confounded 
liy  this  fit  of  hesitation  and  contrition,  by  which  his 
enterprisiti;?  spirit  appeared  to  be  so  suddenly  para- 
Ivzed.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  with  some 
dryness  of  manner,  "If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  pity 
your  Excellency  came  hither.  Corporal  Huingudgton 
and  I,  the  greatest  saint  and  greatest  sinner  in  your 
anny,  had  done  the  deed,  and  divided  the  guilt  and 
the  honour  betwixt  us." 

"Ha  !"  said  Cromwell,  as  if  touched  to  the  quick, 
"  wouldst  thou  take  the  prey  from  the  lion  !" 

"If  the  lion  behaves  like  a  village  cur,"  said  Pear- 
son, boldly,  "  who  nosv  barks  and  seems  as  if  he  would 
tear  all  to  pieces,  and  now  flies  from  a  raised  stick  or 
a  stone,  I  know  not  why  I  should  fear  him.  If  Lam- 
bert had  been  here,  there  had  been  less  speaking  and 
more  action." 

"Lambert?  What  of  Lambert  7"  said  Cromwell, 
very  sharply. 

_'  Only,"  said  Pearson,  "  that  I  long  since  hesitated 
whether  I  should  follow  your  Excellency  or  him — and 
I  begin  to  be  uncertain  whether  I  have  made  the  best 
choice,  that's  all." 

''  Lambert !'  txclaimed  Cromwell,  impatiently,  yet 
softening  his  voice  lest  he  should  be  overheard  des- 
canting on  the  character  of  his  rival,—"  What  is  Lam- 
bert ? — a  tulip-fancying  fellow,  whom  nature  intended 
for  a  Dutch  gardener  at  Del.''t  or  Rotterdam.,  Un- 
grateful as  thou  art,  what  could  Lambert  have  done 
for  thee?" 

"He  would  not,"  answered  Pearson,  "have  stood 
here  hesitating  before  a  locked  door,  when  fortune 
presented  the  means  of  securing,  by  one  blow,  his  own 
fortune,  and  that  of  all  who  followed  him." 

"Thou  art  right,  Gilbert  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell, 
f;iaspinghis  officer's  hand,  and  strongly  pressing  it. 
■'  Be  the  half  of  this  bold  attempt  thine,  whether  the 
reckoning  be  on  earth  or  heaven." 

"  Be  the  whole  of  it  mine  hereafter,"  said  Pearson, 
hardily,  "so  your  Excellency  have  the  advantage  of  it 
upon  earth.  Step  back  to  the  rear  till  I  force  the 
door — there  may  be  danger,  if  despair  induce  them  to 
make  a  de?perate  sallv."^_ 

"  And  if  they  do  sally,  is  there  one  of  my  Ironsides 
who  fears  fire  or  steel  less  than  myself?"  said  the 
General.  "Let  ten  of  the  mo?t  determined  tnen  fol- 
low us,  two  with  halberds,  two  with  petronels,  the 
others  with  pistols.— Let  all  their  arms  be  loaded,  and 
fire  without  hesitation,  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  re- 
sist or  to  sally  forth — Let  Corporal  Humgudgeon  be 
with  them,  and  do  thou  remain  here,  and  watch 
against  escape,  as  thou  wouldst  watch  for  thy  salva- 
tion." 

The  General  then  struck  at  the  door  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword — at  first  witii  a  single  blow  or  two,  then 
with  a  reverberation  of  strokes  tliat  made  the  ancient 
building  ring  again.  This  noisy  summons  was  re- 
peated once  or  twice  without  producing  the  least 
effect. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  said  Cromwell ;  "  they 
cannot  surely  have  fled,  and  left  the  house  empty?" 

"No,"  replied  Pearson,  "I  will  ensure  you  against 
that;  but  your  Excellency  strikes  so  fiercely,  you 
allow  no  time  for  an  answer.  Hark!  I  hear  the 
baying  of  a  hound,  and  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is 
qiu'etinsr  him— Shall  we  break  in  at  once,  or  hold 

parley?" 

"  r  will  .speak  to  them  first,"  said  Cromwell— 
"Hollo!  who  is  within  there?" 

■'■Who  is  it  inquires?"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee 
from  the  interior;  "or  what  want  you  here  at  this 
dead  hour?" 

"We  come  by  warrant  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,"  said  the  General. 

"  1  must  See  your  wnrrant  ere  I  undo  either  bolt  or 
latcli,"  replied  the  knight;  "we  are  enough  of  us  to 
make  good  the  castle;  neither  I  nor  my  fellows  will 


deliver  it  but  upon  good  quarter  and  conditions ;  a/  ' 
we  will  not  treat  for  these  save  in  fair  daylight." 

"  Since  you  will  not  yield  to  our  right,  you  n^ust  tv 
our  might,"  replied  Cromwell.  "Look  to  yourselves 
within,  the  door  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you  in  five 
minutes." 

"Look  to  yourselves  without,"  replied  the  stout- 
hearted Sir  Henry  ;  "  we  will  pour  our  shot  upon  you, 
if  you  attempt  the  least  violence." 

But,  alas!  while  he  assumed  this  bold  language, 
his  whole  garrison  consisted  of  two  poor  terrifreG 
women  :  for  his  son,  in  conformity  with  tlie  plan  which 
they  had  fixed  upon,  had  withdrawn  from  the  hall  into 
the  si'cret  recesses  of  the  palace. 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  novi*,  sir?"  said  Phojbe, 
hearing  a  noise  as  it  were  of  a  carpenter  turning  screw- 
nails,  mixed  with  a  low  buzz  of  men  talking. 

"They  are  fixing  a  petard,"  said  the  knight,  with 
great  composure.  "I  have  noted  thee  for  a  clever 
wench,  Phcebe,  and  I  vi-iU  explain  it  to  thee :  'Tis  a 
metal  pot,  shaped  much  like  one  of  the  roguish  knaves' 
o\yn  sugar-loaf  hats,  supposing  it  had  narrower  brims 
— it  is  charijed  with  some  few  pounds  of  fine  gun- 
powder. _  Then" 

"  Gracious !  we  shall  be  all  blown  up  I"  exclaimed 
Phoebe, — the  word  gunpowder  being  the  only  one 
which  she  understood  in  the  knight's  description. 

"IVot  a  bit,  foolish  girl.  Pack  old  Dame  Jellicot  into 
the  embrasure  of  yonder  window,"  said  the  knight, 
"on  that  side  of  the  door,  and  we  will  ensconce  our- 
selves on  this,  and  we  shall  have  time  to  finish  my 
explanation,  for  they  have  bungling  engineers.  We 
had  a  clever  French  fellow  at  Newark  would  have 
done  the  job  in  the  firing  of  a  pistol." 

They  had  scarce  got  into  the  placeof  security  when 
the  knight  proceeded  with  his  description. —  "The 
petard  being  formed,  as  I  tell  you,  is  secured  with  a 
thick  and  strong  piece  of  plank,  termed  the  madrier, 
and  the  whole  being  suspended,  or  rather  secured 
against  the  gate  to  be  forced — But  thou  mindest  me 
not?" 

"  How  can  I,  Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "  within  reach 
of  such  a  thing  as  you  speak  of? — O  Lord  !  I  shall  go 
mad  with  very  terror— we  shall  be  crushed — blown 
up — in  a  few  minutes!" 

"We  are  secure  from  the  explosion,"  replied  the 
knight,  gravely,  "which  will  operate  chiefly  in  a  for- 
ward direction  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber;  and 
from  any  fragments  that  may  fly  laterally,  we  are 
sufficiently  secured  by  this  deep  embrasure. 

"But  they  will  slay  us  when  they  enter,"  said 
Phoebe. 

"  They  will  give  thee  fair  quarter,  wench,"  said  Sir 
Henry  ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  bestow  a  brace  of  balls  on 
that  rogue  engineer,  it  is  because  I  would  not  incur 
the  penalty  inflicted  by  martial  law,  wliich  condemns 
to  the  edge  of  the  sword  all  persons  who  attcrnpt  to 
defend  an  untenable  post.  Not  that  I  think  the 
rigour  of  the  law  could  reach  Dame  Jellicot  or  thy- 
self, Phoebe,  considering  that  you  caiTy  no  arms.  If 
Alice  had  been  here  she  might  indeed  have  done  some- 
what, for  she  can  use  a  birding-piece." 

Phffibe  might  have  appealed  to  her  own  deeds  of 
that  day,  as  more  allied  to  feats  of  melbc  and  battle, 
than  any  which  her  young  lady  ever  acted;  but  she 
was  in  an  apony  of  inexpressible  terror,  expecting,  from 
the  knight  s  account  of  the  petard,  some  dreadful 
catastrophe,  of  what  nature  she  did  not  justly  under- 
stand, notwithstanding  his  liberal  communication  on 
the  subject. 

"They  are  strangely  awkward  at  it,"  said  Sir 
Henry;  "little  Bouiirlin  would  have  blown  the  house 
up  before  now. — Ah  !  he  is  a  fellow  would  take  the 
earth  like  a  rabbit— if  he  had  been  here,  never  may  I 
stir  but  he  would  have  countermined  them  ere  now, 
and 

'  'Tis  sport  to  have  tlie  engineer 

Hoist  witli  liis  OHM  petard,' 

as  our  immortal  Shakspeare  has  it." 

"Oh  Lord,  the  poor  mad  old  gentleman,"  thought 
Phu'be — "Oh,  sir,  had  you  not  better  leave  alone 
pi  ay  books,  and  think  of  your  end?"  uttered  she  aloud, 
I'l  sheer  terror  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

"If  1  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  that  many  days 
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:!itico,"  nriswered  the  knight,  "I  had  not  now  met 

this  hour  with  a  free  bosom. 

'  As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  rest, 

Go  I  to  dealli— truth  lialh  a  quiet  breast'  " 

.As  he  spoke,  a  broad  glare  of  liaht  flashed  from 
without  through  the  windows  of  the  hall,  and  be- 
t\\;xt  tiif  strong  iron  stanchions  with  which  they 
were  secured — a  broad  discoloured  light  it  was,  which 
sliid  a  n.d  and  dusky  illuniinalion  on  the  old  armour 
and  weapons,  as  if  it  had  been  the  reflection  of  a  con- 
flagration. Plicebe  screamed  aloud,  and,  forgetful  of 
reverence  in  the  moment  of  passion,  clung  close  to 
the  knight's  cloak  and  arm,  while  Dame  Jellicot,from 
her  solitary  niche,  having  the  use  of  her  eyes,  though 
bereft  of  her  hearing,  yelled  like  an  owl  when  the 
moon  breaks  out  suddenly. 

"Take  care,  good  Phabe,"  said  the  knight;  "you 
will  prevent  my  using  my  weapon  if  you  hang  upon 
me  thus. — The  bungling  fools  cannot  fi.\  their  petard 
without  the  use  of  torches  !  Now  let  me  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  interval.— Remember  what  1  told 
thee,  and  how  to  put  ofl'  time." 

"Oh,  Lord— ay,  sir,"  said  Phccbe,  "I  will  say  any 
thing.    Oh,  Lord,  that  it  were  but  over!— Ah!   ah! 
—(two  prolonged  screams) — "I  hear  something  hiss- 
ing like  a  serpent." 

"It  is  the  fusee,  as  we  martialists  call  it,"  replied 
the  knight ;  "  that  is,  Phoebe,  the  match  which  fires 
the  petard,  and  which  is  longer  or  shorter  according 
to  the  distance" 

Here  tlie  knight's  discourse  was  cut  short  by  a 
dreadful  explosion,  which,  as  he  had  foretold,  shat- 
tered the  door,  strong  as  it  was,  to  pieces,  and  brought 
down  the  glass  clattering  from  the  windows,  with  all 
the  painted  heroes  and  heroines  who  had  been  re- 
corded on' that  fragile  place  of  memory  for  centuries. 
The  women  shrieked  incessantly,  and  were  answered 
by  the  bellowing  of  Bevis,  though  shut  up  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action.  The  knight,  shaking 
Phcebe  from  him  with  diificialty,  advanced  irito  the 
hall  to  meet  those  who  rushed  in,  with  torches  lighted, 
and  weapons  prepared. 

"Death  to  all  who  resist — life  to  those  who  surren- 
der T'  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stan/ping  with  his  foot. 
"  W!)p  commands  this  garrison  ?" 

"  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,"  answered  the  old 
knight,  stepping  forward  ;  "  who,  having  no  other  gar- 
rison than  two  weak  women,  is  coiiipelled  to  submit 
to  what  he  would  willingly  have  resisted." 

"  Disarm  the  inveterate  and  malignant  rebel,"  cried 
Oliver.  "  Art  thou  not  asharned,  sir,  to  detain  me  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  house  which  you  had  no  force  to 
defend  ?  VVearest  thou  so  white  a  beard,  and  k  no  west 
thou  not,  that  to  refuse  surrendering  an  indefensible 
post,  by  the  martial  law,  deserves  hanging?" 

"My  beard  and  I,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  have  settled 
;hat  matter  between  us,  and  agree  right  cordially.  It 
fs  better  to  run  the  risk  of  bein^  hanged,  like  honest 
rnen,  than  to  give  up  our  trust  like  cowards  and  trai- 
tors.^' 

"Ha!  say'st  thou?"  said  Cromwell;  "thou  hast 
powerful  motives,  I  doubt  not.  for  running  thy  head 
into  a  noose.  But  I  will  speak  with  thee  by  and  by. 
— Ho  !  Pearson,  Gilbert  Pearson,  take  this  scroll — 
Take  the  elder  woman  with  thee — Let  her  guide  you 
to  the  various  places  therein  mentioned — Search 
every  room  therein  set  down,  and  arrest,  or  slay  upon 
the  slightest  resistance,  whomsoever  you  find  there. 
Then  note  those  places  marked  as  commanding  points 
for  cutting  off  intercourse  through  the  mansion — the 
landing-pFaces  of  the  great  staircase,  the  great  gal- 
lery, and  so  forth.  TTse  the  women  civilly.  The  plan 
annexed  to  the  scroll  will  point  out  the  posts,  even  if 
she  prove  stupid  or  refractory.  Mean  while,  the  cor- 
poral, with  a  party  vv'ill  brin^  the  old  man  and  the  girl 
there  to  some  apartment — the  parlour,  I  think,  called 
Victor  Lee's,  will  do  as  well  as  another.  We  will 
then  be  out  of  this  stifling  smell  of  gunpowder." 

So  saying,  and  without  requiring  any  farther  as- 
sistance or  guidance,  he  walked  towards  the  apart- 
ment he  had  named.  Sir  Henry  had  his  own  feelings, 
when  he  saw  the  unhesitating  decision  with  which 
the  General  led  the  way,  and  which  seemed  to  inli- 
natc  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  various 


localities  of  Woodstock  than  was  consistent  witli  hia 
own  present  design,  to  engage  tne  Conimonwealth 
party  in  a  fruitless  search  through  the  intricacies  oi 
the  Lodge. 

"I  will  now  ask  thee  a  few  qnestions,  old  m?.n.' 
said  the  General,  when  ihty  had  arrived  in  the  roiii;i ; 
"and  I  warn  thee,  that  hope  of  pardon  for  thy  nriny 
and  persevering  eflbrts  against  llie  Common weaiih. 
can  be  no  otherwise  merited  than  by  the  most  direct 
answers  to  the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask." 

Sir  Henry  bowed.  He  would  have  spoken,  bv.t  he 
felt  his  temper  rising  high,  and  became  afraid  it  ni;giii 
be  exhausted  before  the  part  he  had  settled  to  play,  in 
order  to  aftbrd  the  King  time  for  his  escape,  should  be 
brouffht  to  an  end.' 

"VVhat  household  have  you  had  here,  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  within  these  few  days— what  guests— what  visit- 
ers? We  know  that  your  means  of  housekeeping 
are  not  so  profuse  as  usual,  so  the  catalogue  cannot  be 
burdensome  to  your  memory." 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  knight,  with  unusual 
command  of  temper;  "my  daughti r,  and,  latterly 
my  son,  have  been  my  guests;  and  1  have  had 
these  females,  and  one  Joceline  Jolitie,  to  attend 
upon  us." 

"I  do  not  ask  after  the  regular  members  of  your 
household,  but  after  those  who  have  been  within  vour 
gates,  either  as  guests,  or  as  malignant  fugitives  taking 
shelter?" 

"There  may  have  been  more  of  both  kinds,  sir,  tlian 
I,  if  it  please  vour  valour,  am  able  to  answer  for,"  re- 
plied the  knight.— "I  remember  my  kinsman  Everard 
was  here  one  morning — Also,  I  bethink  me,  a  follower 
of  his,  called  ^Vildrake." 

"  Did  you  not  also  receive  a  young  cavalier,  called 
Louis  Garnegey?"  said  Cromwell. 

"  I  remember  no  such  name,  were  I  to  hang  for  it," 
said  the  knight. 

"  Kerneguy,  or  some  such  word,"  said  the  General ; 
"we  will  not  quarrel  for  a  sound." 

"A  Scotch  lad,  called  Louis  Kerneguy,  vvas  a  guest 
of  i/iine,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "  and  left  me  this  morning 
for  Dorsetshire." 

"  So  late  !"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping  with  his 
foot — "  How  fate  contrives  to  batiie  us,  even  when  she 
seems  most  favourable  ! — What  direction  did  he  take, 
old  man  ?"  continued  Cromwell — "  what  horse  did  he 
ride — who  went  with  him?" 

"My  son  went  with  him,"  replied  the  knight;  "he 
brought  him  here  as  the  son  of  a  Scottish  lord.— I 
pray  you,  sir,  to  be  finished  with  these  questions ;  for 
although  I  owe  thee,  as  Will  Shakspeare  says, 

'  Respect  for  thj-  ?reat  place,  and  let  tlie  devil 
Be  sometimes  honour'd  for  tiis  burning  throne,'— 

yet  I  feel  my  patience  w^earing  thin." 

Cromwell  here  whispered  to  the  corporal,  who  in 
turn  uttered  orders  to  two  soldiers,  who  left  the  room. 
"Place  the  knight  aside;  we  will  now  examine  the 
servant  damsel,"  said  the  General. — "  Dost  thou 
know,"  said  he  to  Phoebe,  "  of  the  presence  of  one 
Louis  Kerneguy,  calling  himself  a  Scotch  page,  who 
came  here  a  few  days  since?" 

"  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  easily  forget 
him;  and  I  warrant  no  well-looking  wench  that 
comes  in  his  way  will  be  like  to  forget  him  either." 

"Aha,"  said  Cromwell,  "  sayst  thou  so?  truly  I  be- 
lieve the  woman  will  prove  the  truer  witness — When 
did  he  leave  this  house  ?" 

"Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  not  I," 
said  Phoebe ;  "  I  am  only  glad  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
But  if  he  have  actually  gone  hence,  I  am  sure  he  was 
here  some  two  hours  since,  for  he  crossed  me  in  thu 
lower  passage,  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  he  ?"  demanded  Crom 
well. 

"  By  a  rude  enough  token,"  said  PhcRbe.— "La,  sir 
vou  do  ask  such  questions !"  she  added,  hanging  down 
her  head. 

Humgudgeon  here  interfered,  taking  upon  himself 
the  freedom  of  a  coadjutor.  "  Verily,"  he  said,  "  if 
what  the  damsel  is  called  to  speak  upon  hath  aught 
unseemly,  I  crave  your  Excellency's  permission  to 
withdraw,  not  desii;ing  that  my  nightly  meditation? 
may  be  disturbed  with  tales  of  such  a  nature.' 
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"Nay,  your  honour,"  said  Phoebe,  "I  scorn  the  old 
man's  words,  in  the  way  of  seeniliness  or  unseemli- 
ness either.  Master  Louis  did  but  snatch  a  kiss,  that 
is  the  tnith  of  it,  if  it  must  be  told." 

Here  Hum^ud.seon  groaned  deeply,  while  his  Excel- 
lency avoided  laughing  with  some  difficulty.  "Thou 
hast  given  e.i;cellent  tokens,  Phctbe,''  he  said  ;  "and 
if  they  be  true,  as  I  tlunk  they  seem  lo  be,  thou  shalt 
not  lack  thy  reward.— And  here  comes  our  spy  from 
the  .'Jtaiiles. 

^^  "There  are  not  the  least  signs,"  said  the  trooper, 
"  that  horses  have  been  in  the  stables  for  a  month- 
there  is  no  litter  in  the  stalls,  no  hay  in  the  racks,  the 
corn-binns  are  empty,  and  the  mangers  are  full  of 
cobwebs." 

"Ay,  ay,'"  said  the  old  knight,  "I  have  seen  when 
I  kept  twenty  good  horses  in  these  stalls,  with  many 
a  groom  and  srable-boy  to  attend  them." 

"In  the  mean  while,"  said  Cromwell,  "  their  present 
state  tells  little  for  the  truth  of  your  own  story,  that 
there  were  horses  to-day,  on  which  this  Kerneguy  and 
your  son  fled  from  justice." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  the  horses  were  kept  there," 
said  tiid  kr.ight.  "I  have  horses  and  stables  else- 
where." 

"Fie,  fie,  for  shame,  for  shame !"  said  tlie  General ; 
"  and  a  white-bear. led  man,  I  ask  it  once  more,  be  a 
false  witness  7" 

"  Faith,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "it  is  a  thriving 
trade,  and  I  wonder  not  tliat  you  who  live  on  it  are 
so  Severe  in  prosecuting  interlopers.  But  it  is  the 
times,  and  those  who  rule  the  times,  that  make  gray- 
beards  deceivers." 

"Thou  art  facetious,  friend,  as  well  as  daring,  in 
thy  malignancy,"  said  Cromwell;  "but  credit  me,  I 
will  cry  quittance  with  you  ere  I  am  done.  Where- 
unto  lead  these  doors  V 

'I  To  Bedrooms,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  B^'drooms!  only  to  bedrooms'?"  said  the  Republi- 
can G^-neral,  in  a  voice  which  indicated,  such  was 
the  internal  occupation  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  had 
not  fully  understood  the  answer. 

"Lord,  sir,"  said  the  knight,  "why  should  you 
make  it  so  strange?  I  say  these  doors  lead  to  bed- 
rooms—to places  where  honest  men  sleep,  and  rogues 
lie  awake." 

"Voii  are  running  up  a  farther  account,  Sir 
Henry,"  said  the  General;  "but  we  will  balance  it 
once  and  for  all." 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene,  Cromwell,  what- 
ever might  be  the  internal  uncertainty  of  his  mind, 
maintained  the  most  strict  temiierance  in  language 
,  and  manner,  just  as  if  he  had  no  I'urther  interest  in 
what  was  passing,  than  as  a  military  man  employed 
in  discharging  the  duly  enjoined  him  by  his  superiors. 
But  the  restraint  upon  his  passion  was  but 

"  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  its  dash  below."* 

The  course  of  his  resolution  was  hurried  on  even 
more  forcibly,  because  no  violence  of  expression 
attended  or  announced  its  current.  He  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  with  a  countenance  that  indicated 
no  indecision  of  miuii,  but  a  determination  which 
awaited  only  the  signal  for  action.  Slean  while  the 
kniglii,  as  if  resolved  in  nothing  to  forego  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  rank  and  place,  sat  himself  down  in 
turn,  and  putting  on  his  hat  which  lay  on  a  table, 
regarded  llic  General  with  a  calm  look  of  fearless 
inuidijnMice.  The  soldiers  stood  around,  some  holding 
the  lorc'iif'S,  which  illuminated  the  apartment  with  a 
lurid  nuQ  sombre  glare  of  light,  the  others  resting 
upon  their  weapons.  Phcebe,  with  her  hands  folded, 
ner  eyes  turned  upwards  till  the  pupils  were  scarce 
viKilile,  and  every  shade  of  colour  banislied  from  her 
tii'idv  cheek,  stood  like  one  in  immediate  apprehen- 
•  But  mortii!  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  ? 
The  lorr..'i,t's  sni<Miilines.«  ere  it  flush  below, 

Caju-beu-'s  Gertfude  of  Wyoming. 


sion  of  the  seiitence  of  death  being  pronounced,  and 
instant  execution  commanded. 

Heavy  steps  were  at  last  heard,  and  Pearson  and 
some  oi  the  soldiers  returned.  This  seemed  to  be 
what  C-omwell  waited  for.  He  started  up,  and 
asked  hastily,  "Any  news,  Pearson?  any  prisoners 
—any  malignants  slain  in  thy  defence?" 

"  None,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  the 
officer. 

"  And  are  thy  sentinels  all  carefully  placed,  as 
Tomkiiis'  scroll  gave  direction,  and  with  fitting 
orders?" 

"With  the  most  deliberate  care,"  said  Pearson. 

"Art  thou  very  sure,"  said  Croniwell,  pulling  hiin 
a  little  to  one  side,  "  that  this  is  all  well,  and  duly 
cared  for?  Bethuik  thee,  that  when  we  engage  our- 
selves in  ihe  private  communications,  all  will  be  lost 
should  the  party  we  look  for  have  the  means  of  dog- 
ging us  by  an  escape  into  the  more  open  rooms,  aod 
from  thence  perhaps  into  the  forest." 

"My  Lord  General,"  answered  Pearson,  "if 
placin"  the  guards  on  th-e  places  pointed  out  in  this 
scroll  be  sufficient,  with  the  strictest  orders,  to  stop, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  stab  or  shoot,  whoever  crosses 
their  post,  such  orders  are  given  to  men  who  will  not 
fail  to  execute  them.  If  more  is  necessary,  your  Ex- 
cellency has  only  to  speak." 

"No— no— no,  Pearson,"  said  the  General,  "thou 
hast  done  well.— This  night  over,  and  let  if  end  but  as 
we  hope,  thy  reward  shall  not  be  awanting. — And 
now  to  business. ^Sir  Henry  Lee,  undo  me  the  secret 
spring  of  yonder  picture  of  your  ancestor — Nay,  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  and  guilt  of  falsehood  or  equivo- 
cation, and,  I  say,  undo  me  that  spring  presently." 

"When  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  master,  and 
wear  your  livery,  I  may  obey  your  commands,"  an- 
swered the  knight;  "even  tHen  I  would  need  first  to 
understand  them." 

"Wench,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  Phosbe,  "go 
thou  undo  the  spring — you  could  do  it  fast  enough 
when  you  aimed  at  the  gambols  of  the  demons  of 
Woodstock,  and  terrified  even  Mark  Everard,  who,  I 
judged  had  more  sense." 

"Oh  Lord,  sir,  ^yllat  shall  I  do?"  said  Phcebe, 
looking  to  the  knight;  "they  know  all  about  it. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

"For  thy  life,  hold  out  to  the  last,  wench!  Every 
minute  is  worth  a  million." 

"Ha!  heard  you  that,  Pearson?"  said  Cromwell 
to  the  officer;  then,  stamping  with  his  foot,  he 
added,  "Undo  th&spring,  or  I  will  else  use  levers  and 
wrenching-iions— Or,  ha!— another  petard  were  well 
bestowed — Call  the  engineer!" 

"Oh  Lord,  sir,"  cried  Phoebe,  "I  shall  never  live 
another  peter — I  will  open  the  .spring." 

"Do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "it  shall  profit 
them  but  little." 

Whether  from  real  agitation,  or  from  a  desire  to  gain 
time,  Phoibe  was  some  minutes  ere  she  covild  get 
the  spring  to  open  ;  it  was  indeed  secured  with  art. 
and  the  machinery  on  which  it  acted  was  concealed 
in  the  frame  of  the  portrait.  The  whole,  when  fas- 
tened, appeared  quite  motionless,  and  betrayed,  as 
when  examined  by  Colonel  Everard,  no  external 
maik  of  its  being  possible  to  remove  it.  It  was  now 
withdrawn,  however,  and  showed  a  narrow  recess, 
with  steps  which  ascended  on  one  side  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  Cromwell  was  now  like  a  grey- 
hound slipped  from  the  leash  with  the  prey  in  full 
view. — "Up,"  he  cried,  "Pearson,  thou  art  swifter 
than  I— Up  thou  next,  Corporal."  Willi  more  agility 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  person  or 
years,  which  were  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  ex- 
claiming, "Before,  those  wiih  the  torches!"  he  fol- 
lowed the  party,  like  an  eager  hnnisnian  in  the  rear  of 
his  hounds,  to  encourage  at  once  and  direct  them,  aa 
they  penetrated  into  the  labyrinth  described  byDocl*. 
RocheclifTe  in  the  "  Wonders  of  Woodstock. 
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Tlie  Kinc,  therefore,  for  his  defence 

Ai^ainsl  Ihi;  furious  Queen, 
At  Wooilstock  liuildt'd  sucli  a  bower, 

As  never  yel  was  seen. 
West  curiously  Hint  bovver  w.-is  built, 

Of  slone  anil  timber  strong  ; 
An  hunclrcii  and  lit'ty  doors 

Did  to  thi.s  bower  lielonij: 
And  tliey  so  cunningly  contrived, 

With  turnings  round  about. 
That  none  but  with  a  clew  of  thread 

Could  enter  in  or  out. 

Ballad  of  Fair  Rosajnond. 

The  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  his- 
torical evidence,  confinned  the  opinion  that  there 
existed,  within  the  old  Royal  Lpdge  at  Woodstock, 
a  labyrinth,  or  connected  series  of  subterranean  pas- 
sages, built  chiefly  by  Henry  II.,  for  the  security  of 
his  mistress,  Rosamond  Clifford,  from  the. jealousy  of 
his  Queen,  the  celebrated  Eleanor.  Doctor  Roche- 
cliOi?,  indeed,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  contradiction  with 
which  antiquaries  are  *3melinies  seized,  was  bold 
enough  to  dispute  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  perplexed 
maze  of  rooms  and  passages,  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  palace  were  perforated  ;  but  the  fact  was 
ttndeniable,  that  in  raising  the  fabric  some  Norman 
architect  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  tlie  coniplicated 
art  which  they  have  often  shown  elsewhere,  in  creat- 
ing secret  passages,  and  chambers  of  retreat  and  con- 
cealment. There  were  stairs,  which  were  ascended 
merely,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  descending 
again — passages,  which,  after  turning  and  winding 
for  a  considerable  way,  returned  to  the  place  where 
they  set  out — there  were  trapdoors  and  hatchways, 
panels  and  portcullises.  Alihough  Oliver  was  assisted 
by  a  sort  of  ground-plan,  made  out  and  transmitted 
hy  .Toseph  Tomkins,  whose  former  employnient  in 
Doctor  Rocheclifle's  service  had  made  him  fully 
acquainted  with  the  place,  it  was  found  imperfect; 
and,  moreover,  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  their 
progress  occurred  in  the  shape  of  strong  doors, 
party-walls,  and  iron  gates — so  that  the  party  blun- 
dered en  in  the  dark,  uncertain  whether  they  were 
not  going  farther  from,  rather  than  approaching,  the 
extremity  of  the  labyrinth.  They  were  obliged  to 
send  for  mechanics,  with  sledge-hammers  and  other 
instruments,  to  force  one  or  two  of  those  doors, 
which  resisted  all  other  means  of  undoing  them. 
Labouring  along  in  these  dusky  passages,  where, 
from  linie  to  tiiiie,  they  were  like  to  be  choked  by  the 
dust  which  their  acts  of  violence  excited,  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  be  relieved  oftener  than  once,  and  the 
bidky  Corporal  Grace- b^-here  himself  puffed  and 
blew  like  a  grampus  that  has  got  into  shoal  water. 
Cromwell  alone  continued,  with  unabated  zeal,  to 
push  on  his  researches — to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by 
the  exhortations  wliich  they  best  understood,  against 
fainting  for  lack  of  faith — and  to  secure,  by  sentinels 
at  proper  places,  possession  of  the  ground  which  they 
iiad  ah'eady  explored.  His  acute  and  observing  eye 
detected  with  a  sneering  smile,  the  cordage  and  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  bed  of  poor  Desborough  had 
been  inverted,  and  several  remains  of  the  various  dis- 
guises as  well  as  private  modes  of  access,  by  which 
Desborough,  Bietson,  and  Harrison,  had  been  previ- 
ously imposed  upon.  He  pointed  them  out  to  Pear- 
son, with  no  farther  comment  than  was  implied  in  the 
exclamation,  "The  simple  fools!" 

But  his  assistants  began  to  lose  heart  and  be  d's- 
couraged,  and  required  all  his  spirit  lo  raise  theirs. 
He  then  called  their  attention  to  voices  which  they 
seemed  to  hear  before  them,  and  urged  these  as  evi- 
dence that  they  were  moving  on  the  track  of  some 
eneiTiy  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  for  the  execution 
of  his  malignant  plots,  had  retreated  into  these  extra- 
ordinary fastnesses.  • 

The  spirits  of  the  rnen  became  at  last  downcast 
notw'.'hstanding  all  this  encouragement.  They  spoke 
to  eaeti  other  in  whispers,  of  the  devils  of  Woodstock, 
who  might  be  all  the  while  decoying  them  forward  to 
a  room  said  to  exist  in  the  Palace,  where  the  floor, 
revolving  on  an  axis,  precipitated  those  who  entered 
into  a  bottomless  abyss.  Htirngudgeon  hinted,  that 
he  had  consulted  the  Scripture  that  morning  by  way 
of  lot.  and  his  fortune  had  been  to  alight  on  the  pas- 


.sage,  "Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  'liird  loft."  Tha 
energy  and  authority  of  Cromwell,  however,  and  the 
refreshment  of  some  food  and  strong  waters,  recon- 
ciled them  to  pursuing  their  task. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  their  unwearied  exertions, 
morning  dawned  on  the  search  before  they  had 
reached  Doctor  Rocheclifii^'s  sitting  apartment,  into 
which,  after  all,  they  obtained  entrance  by  a  mode 
nnich  more  difficult  than  that  \yhich  the  Doctor 
himself  employed.  But  here  their  ingenuity  was 
long  at  fault.  From  the  miscellaneous  articles  that 
were  strewed  around,  and  the  preparations  made 
for  food  and  lodging,  it  seemed  they  had  gained 
the  very  citadel  of  the  labyrinth  ;  but  though  various 
passages  opened  from  it,  ihey  all  tern\inated  in 
places  with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  or 
communicated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
where  their  own  sentinels  assured  them  none  had 
passed.  Cromwell  remained  long  in  deep  uncertain- 
ty. Mean  time  he  directed  Pearson  to  take  charge 
of  the  ciphers,  and  more  important  papers  which 
lay  on  the  table.  "Though  there  is  little  there,"  he 
said,  "that  I  have  not  already  known,  by  means  of 
Trusty  Tomkins — Honest  Joseph— for  an  artful  and 
thorough-pacfcd  agent,  the  like  of  thee  is  not  left  in 
England. 

After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  he  sound- 
ed with  the  pommel  of  his  sword  almost  every  stone 
in  the  building,  and  every  plank  on  the  floor,  the 
General  gave  orders  to  bring  the  old  knight  and  Doc- 
tor RocheclifTe  to  the  spot,  trusting  that  he  might 
work  out  of  them  some  e.xplanalion  of  the  secrets  of 
this  apartment. 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  to  let  me  to  deal  with 
thein,"  said  Pearson,  who  was  a  true  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  had  been  a  bucanier  in  the  West  Indies,  "I 
think  that,  by  a  whipcord  twitched  tight  round  their 
forehead,  and  twisted  about  with  a  pistol-but,  I  could 
make  either  the  truth  start  from  their  lips,  or  the  eyes 
from  their  head." 

"  Out  upon  thee,  Pearson !"  said  Cromwell,  wjtli 
abhorrence;  "we  have  no  warrant  for  such  cruelty, 
neither  as  Englishmen  nor  Christians.  We  may  slay 
malignants  as  we  crush  noxious  animals,  but  to  tor- 
ture them  is  a  deadly  sin ;  for  it  is  written,  '  He  made 
them  to  be  pitied  of  those  who  carried  them  captive.' 
Nay,  I  recall  the  order  even  for  their  examination, 
trusting  that  wisdom  will  be  granted  us  without  it,  to 
discover  their  most  secret  devices." 

There  was  a  pause  accordingly,  during  which  an 
idea  seized  upon  Cromweirs  imagination — "Bring 
me  hither,"  he  said,  "yonder  stocd;  and  placing  it 
beneath  one  of  the  windows,  of  which  there  were  two 
so  high  in  the  wall  as  not  to  be  accessible  from  the 
floor,  lie  clambered  up  into  the  entrance  of  the  window, 
which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  corresponding  with 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  "Come  up  hither,  Pear- 
son," said  the  General ;  "  but  ere  thou  coniest,  double 
the  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  turret  called  Love's  Lad- 
der, and  bid  them  bring  up  the  other  petard — So  now, 
come  thou  hither." 

The  inferior  otRcer,  however  brave  in  the  field,  wan 
one  of  those  whom  a  great  height  strikes  with  gid- 
diness and  sickness.  He  shrunk  back  from  the  view 
of  the  precipice,  on  the  vergeof  which  Cromwell  was 
standing  with  complete  iiidiflerence,  till  the  General, 
catching  the  hand  of  his  follower,  pulled  hirn  forward 
as  far  as  he  would  advance.  "  I  think,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "I  have  found  the  clew,  bijt  by  this  light  it  is  no 
'easy  one  !  See  you,  we  stand  in  the  portal  near  the 
top  of  Rosamond's  Tower;  and  von  turret  which  rises 
opposite  to  our  feet,  is  that  which  is  called  Love's 
Ladder,  from  which  the  drawbridge  reached  that  ad- 
mitted the  profligate  Norman  tyrant  to  the  bower  of 
his  mistress." 

"  True,  my  lord,  bui  the  drawbridge  is  gone  "  sau: 
Pearson. 

"Ay,  Pearson,"  replied  the  General;  "but  an  aciiv.^ 
man  might  spring  from  the  spot  we  stand  upon  to  the 
battlements  of  yonder  turret." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  Peanson. 

"What!"  said  Cromwell;  "not  if  the  avinger  o( 
blood  were  behind  you,  with  his  slaughter-weapon  ir. 
his  hand  7" 
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"  Tlie  fear  of  instant  death  mieht  do  much,"  an- 
swered Pear.«on  ;  "but  when  I  look  at  that  sheer 
depth  on  either  side,  and  at  the  empty  chasm  be- 
tween us  and  yonder  turret,  which  is,  I  warrant  you, 
twelve  feet  distant,  I  confess  the  truth,  nothing 
short  of  the  most  imminent  danger  should  induce  me 
to  try.  Pah— the  thought  makes  my  head  grow 
giddy  !— 1  tremble  to  see  your  Highness  stand  there, 
balancing  yourself  as  if  you  meditated  a  spring  into 
the  empty  air.  I  repeat,  I  would  scarce  stand  so  near 
the  verge  as  does  your  Highness,  for  the  rescue  of 
mv  life." 

^'Ah,  base  and  degenerate  spirit!"  said  the  Gene- 
ral: "soul  of  mud  and  clay,  wouldst  thou  not  do  it, 
anci  much  more,  for  the  possession  of  empire !— that 
is,  peradventure,"  continued  he,  changing  his  tone  as 
one  who  has  said  too  much,  "shouldst  thou  be  called 
on  to  do  this,  that  thereby  becoming  a  great  man  in 
the  tiibes  of  Israel,  thou  m'ightest  redeem  the  captivity 
of  Jerusalem — ay,  and  it  may  be,  work  some  great 
work  for  the  afflicted  people  of  this  land  ?"_ 

"  Your  Highness  may  feel  such  calls,"  said  the  offi- 
cer :  "  but  they  are  not  for  poor  Gilbert  Pearson,  your 
faitnful  follower.  You  made  a  jest  of  me  yesterday, 
when  I  tried  to  speak  your  language;  and  I  am  no 
more  able  to  fulfil  your  designs,  than  to  use  your 
mode  of  speech." 

"  But,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  "  thou  hast  thrice, 
yea,  four  times,  called  me  your  Highness." 

"Did  I,  my  lord  ?  I  was  not  sensible  of  it.  I  crave 
your  pardon,"  said  the  officer. 

"  Nay,"  said  Oliver,  "  there  was  no  ofTence.  I  do 
indeed  stand  high,  and  I  may  perchance  stand  higher 
— though,  alas.  It  were  fitter  for  a  sim.ple  soul  like  me 
to  return  to  my  plough  and  my  husbandry.  Never- 
theless, I  will  not  wrestle  against  the  supreme  will, 
should  I  be  called  on  to  do  yet  more  in  that  worthy 
cause.  For  surely  he  who  hath  been  to  our  British 
Israel  as  a  shield  of  help,  and  a  sword  of  excellency, 
making  her  enemies  be  found  liars  unto  her,  will  not 
sive  over  the  flock  to  those  foolish  shepherds  of 
Westminster,  who  shear  the  sheep  and  feed  them 
not,  and  who  are  in  very  deed  hirelings,  not  shep- 
herds." 

"I  trust  to  see  your  Lordship  quoit  them  all  down 
stairs,"  answered  Pearson.  "  But  rnay  I  ask  why  we 
pursue  this  discourse  even  now,  until  we  have  secured 
the  common  enemy?" 

"I  will  tarry  no  jot  of  time" — said  the  General; 
"fence  the  cornmunlcation  of  Love's  Ladder,  as  it  is 
called,  below,  as  I  take  it  for  almost  certain,  that  the 
party  whom  we  have  driven  from  fastness  to  fastness 
during  the  night,  has  at  length  sprung  to  the  top  of 
yonder  battlements  from  the  place  where  we  now 
stanrl.  Finding  the  turret  is  guarded  below,  the  place 
he  has  chosen  for  his  security  will  prove  a  rat-trap, 
fVom  whence  there  is  no  returning." 

"  There  is  a  cask  of  gunpowder  in  this  cabinet," 
said  Pearson;  "were  it  not  better,  my  lord,  to  mine 
the  tower,  if  he  M'ill  not  render  himself,  and  send  the 
whole  turret  with  its  contents  one  hundred  feet  into 
the  air?" 

"Ah,  silly  man,"  said  Cromwell,  striking  him  fa- 
miliarly on  the  shoulder,  "if  thou  hadst  done  this 
without  teUing  me,  it  had  been  good  service.  But  we 
will  first  summon  the  turret,  and  then  think  whether 
the  petard  will  serve  our  turn — it  is  but  mining  at  last. 
— Blow  a  summons  there,  down  below." 

The  trumpets  rang  at  his  bidding,  till  the  old  walls 
echoed  from  every  recess  and  vaulted  archway.  Crom- 
well, as  if  he  cared  not  to  look  upon  the  person  whom 
he  expected  to  appear,  drew  back,  like  a  necromancer 
afraid  of  the  spectre  which  he  lias  evoked. 

"  He  has  come  to  the  battlement,"  said  Pearson  to 
his  General. 

"In  what  dress  or  appearance?"  answered  Crom- 
\vell  from  within  the  chamber. 

"A  gray  riding-suit,  passmen  ted  with  silver,  russet 
walking-boots,  a  cut  band,  a  gray  hat  and  plume, 
black  hair." 

"  It  is  he  it  is  he  !"  said  Cromwell ;  "  and  another 
CTowning  mercy  is  vouchsafed  !" 

TV  'an  time,  Pearson  and  young  Lee  exchanged  de- 
fiance fL-oni  their  respective  posts. 


■  "Surrender,"  said  the  former,  "or  we  -blow  yon 
up  in  your  fastness." 

"  I  am  come  of  too  high  a  race  to  surrender  to  re- 
bels," said  Albert,  assuming  the  air  with  which,  in 
such  a  condition,  a  king  might  have  spoken. 

"I  bear  you  to  witness,"  cried  Cromwell,  exultingly, 
"he  hath  refused  quarter.  Of  a  surety,  his  blood  be 
on  his  head.— One  of  you  bring  down  the  barrel  o{ 
powder.  As  he  loves  to  soar  high,  we  will  add  what 
can  be  taken  from  the  soldiers'  bandoleers. — Come 
with  me,  Pearson  ;  thou  understandest  this  gear.— 
Corporal  Grace-be-here,  stand  thou  fdst  on  the  plat 
form  of  the  window,  where  Captain  Pearson  and  _i 
stood  but  even  now.  and  bend  the  point  of  thy  parti 
san  against  any  who  shall  attempt  to  pass.  Thou 
art  as  strong  as  a  bull ;  and  I  will  back  thee  against 
despair  itself." 

"But,"  said  the  corporal,  mounting  reluctantly, 
"the  place  is  as  the  pinnacio  of  the  Temple;  and  it  is 
written,  that  Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  lofi 
and  was  taken  up  dead." 

"  Because  he  slept  upon  his  post,"  answered  Crom- 
well readily.  "  Beware  thou  of  carelessness,  and  thus 
thy  feet  shall  be  kept  from  stumbling. — You  four  sol- 
diers, remain  here  to  support  the  corporal,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary; and  you,  as  well  as  the  corporal,  will  draw 
into  the  vaulted  passage  the  minute  the  trumpets 
sound  a  retreat.  It  is  as  strong  as  a  casemate, 
and  you  may  lie  there  sa.''e  from  the  efiecls  of  the 
mine.  Thou,  Zerubbabel  Robins,  I  know,  will  be 
their  lance-prisade."* 

Robins  bowed,  and  the  General  departed  to  join 
those  who  were  without. 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hall,  the  petard  was 
heard  to  explode,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  succeeded; 
for  the  soldiers  rushed,  brandishing  their  swords  ana 
pistols,  in  at  the  postern  of  the  turret,  whose  gate  had 
been  successfully  forced.  A  thrill  of  exultation,  but 
not  unmingled  with  horror,  shot  across  the  veins  of 
the  ambitious  soldier. 

"Now — now!"  he  cried;  "they  are  dealing  with 
him  !" 

His  expectations  were  deceived.  Pearson  and  the 
others  returned  disappointed,  and  reported  they  had 
been  stopt  by  a  strong  trapdoor  of  grated  iron,  extended 
over  the  narrow  stair;  and  they  could  see  there  was 
an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind  some  ten  feet  higher. 
To  remove  it  by  force,  while  a  desperate  and  well- 
armed  man  hadi  the  advantage  of  the  steps  above 
them,  might  cost  many  lives.  "Which,  lack-a-day," 
said  the  General,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  be  tender  of. 
What  dost  thou  advise.  Gilbert  Pearson  ?" 

"We  must  use  powder,  my  lord,"  answered  Pear- 
son, who  saw  his  master  was  too  modest  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  proceeding — "There 
may  be  a  chamber  easily  and  conveniently  formed 
under  the  foot  of  the  stair.  We  have  a  sausage,  by 
good  luck,  to  form  the  train — and  so" 

"  Ah  :"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  know  thoucanst  manage 
such  gear  well — But,  Gilbert,  I  go  to  visit  the  posts, 
and  give  them  orders  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance  when 
the  retreat  is  sounded.  You  will  allow  them  five 
minutes  for  this  purpose." 

"  Three  is  enough  for  any  knave  of  them  all,"  said 
Pearson.  "They  will  be  lame  indeed,  that  require 
more  on  such  a  service— I  ask  but  one,  though  1  firs 
the  train  myself." 

"Take  heed,"  said  Cromwell,  "that  the  poor  sou 
be  listened  to,  if  he  asks  ouarter.  It  may  be,  he  may 
repent  him  of  his  haraheartedness,  and  call  for 
mercy." 

"And  mercy  he  shall  have" — answered  Pearson 
"provided  he  calls  loud  enough  to  make  me  hear  him 
for  the  explosion  of  that  damned  petard  has  made  tin 
as  deaf  as  the  devil's  dam." 

"Hush,  Gilbert,  hush  !"  said  Cromwell ;  "you  of- 
fend in  your  language." 

"ZooKS,  sir,  I  must  speak  either  in  your  way,  or  in 
my  own,"  said  Pearson,  "unless  I  am  to  be  dumb  as 
well  as  deaf!  Away  with  you,  my  lord,  to  visit  the 
posts;  and  you  will  presently  hear  me  make  some 
noise  in  the  world." 

•"Lance-prisade,"  or  "  lance-brisade,"  a  private  appointed 
to  a  Bmail  command— a  sort  of  temporary  corporal. 
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Cromwel!  smiled  sfnt'y  <■*  Ills'  aid-dc-camp's  petu- 
lance, i)atted  liiiii  on  the  --houlder,  and  calUd  him  a 
mad  fellow,  walked  a  lit'le  way,  tlien  riirned  back  to 
whisper,  "  What  thou  dost,  do  quickly  ;"  then  returned 
again  towards  the  outer  circle  of  guards,  turning  his 
head  from  time  to  tune,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
the  corporal,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  duty,  still 
kept  guard  with  his  advanced  weapon  upon  the  terrific 
chasm  between  Rosamond's  Tower  and  the  cor- 
responding turret.  Seeing  him  standing  on  his  post, 
the  General  muttered  between  his  mustaches,  "The 
fellow  hath  the  stiength  and  courage  of  a  bear:  and 
yonder  is  a  post  whereone  shall  do  more  to  keep  back, 
than  a  himdred  in  making  way."  He  casta  last  look 
on  the  gigantic  figure,  who  stood  in  that  airy  position, 
like  some  Gothic  statue,  the  weapon  half  levelled 
against  tlie  opposite  turret,  with  the  but  rested  against 
his  right  foot  his  steel  cap  and  burnished  corselet  glit- 
tering in  the  rising  sun. 

Cromwell  then  passed  on  to  give  the  necessary  or- 
ders, that  such  sentinels  as  might  be  endangered  at 
their  present  posts  by  the  effect  of  the  mine,  should 
withdraw  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  tiie  places 
which  he  pointed  out  to  them.  Never,  on  any  occa- 
sion of  his  life,  did  he  display  more  calmness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  He  was  kind,  nay,  facetious  with  the 
soldiers,  who  adored  him ;  and  yet  he  resembled  a  vol- 
cano before  the  eruption  commences — all  peaceful  and 
quiet  without,  while  a  hundred  contradictory  passions 
were  raging  in  his  bosom. 

CorporalHumgudseon,  mean  while,  remained  steady 
upon  nis  post ;  yet,  tliough  as  determined  a  soldier  as- 
ever  fought  among  the  redoubted  regiment  of  Iron- 
sides, ar.d  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  that  exalted 
fanaticism  which  lent  so  keen  an  edge  to  the  natural 
courage  of  those  stern  religionists,  the  veteran  felt  his 
present  situation  to  be  highly  uncomfortable.  Within 
a  pike's  length  of  him  arose  a  turret,  which  was  about 
to  be  dispersed  in  massive  fragments  through  the  air; 
and  he  felt  small  confidence  in  the  length  of  tmie 
which  might  be  allowed  for  his  escape  from  such  a 
dangerous  vicinity.  The  duty  of  constant  vigilance 
upon  his  post,  was  partly  divided  by  this  natural  feel- 
ing, which  induced  him  froni  time  to  time  to  bend  his 
eyes  on  the  mmere  below,  instead  of  keeping  them  ri- 
veted on  the  opposite  turret. 

At  length  the  interest  of  the  scene  arose  to  the  utter- 
most. After  entering  and  returning  from  the  turret, 
and  coming  out  again  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  about  twenty  minutes  Pearson  issued,  as  it  might 
be  supposed,  for  the  last  time,  carrying  in  his  hand, 
and  uncoiling,  as  he  went  along,  the  sausage,  or  linen 
bag,  (.so  called  from  its  appearance,)  which,  strongly 
sewed  together,  and  crammed  with  gunpowder,  was 
to  serve  as  a  train  betwixt  the  mine  to  be  sprung,  and 
the  point  occupied  by  the  engineer  who  was  to  give 
fire.  He  was  in  the  act  of  fin-ally  adjusting  it,  when 
the  attention  of  the  corporal  on  the  tower  became 
irrresistibly  and  exclusively  riveted  upon  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  explosion.  But  while  he  watched  the 
aide-de-camp  drawing  his  pistol  to  give  fire,  and  the 
trumpeter  handling  his  instrument,  as  waiting,  the 
order  to  sound  the  retreat,  fate  rushed  on  the  unhappy 
sentinel  in  a  way  he  least  expected. 

Young,  active,  bold,  and  completely  possessed  of 
his  presence  of  mind,  Albert  Lee,  who  had  been  from 
the  loonholes  a  watchful  observer  of  everv'  measure 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  besiegers,  had  resolved 
to  make  one  desperate  efibrt  for  self-preservation. — 
While  the  head  of  the  sentinel  on  the  opposite  platform 
was  turned  from  him,  and  bentrather  downwards,  hn 
suddenly  sprung  across  the  chasm,  though  the  space 
on  which  he  ligiited  was  scarce  wide  enough  for  two 
persons,  threw  the  surprised  soldier  from  the  precari- 
ous stand,  andj'iinped  himself  cfown  into  his  chamber. 
The  gigantic  trooper  went  sheer  down  twenty  feet. 
strucK  against  aprojecting battlement, wliich launchea 
the  wretched  man  outwards,  and  then  fell  on  the  earth 
with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the  head,  which  first 
touched  the  ground,  dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  six 
inches  in  depth,  and  was  crushed  like  an  eggshell.— 
Scarce  knowing  what  had  happened,  yet  startled  and 
confounded  at  the  descent  of  this  heavy  body,  which 
fell  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  Pearson  snapt  his 


pistol  at  the  train,  no  previous  warning  given;  t'le 
powder  caught,  and  tiie  mine  exploded.  H'd  it  hen 
strongly  chai-ged  with  powder,  many  of  those  w  iihout 
might  have  sulfered.  but  the  exnlosion  vvas  only 
powerful  enough  to  blow  out,  in  a  lateral  direction,  a 
part  of  the  wall  just  above  the  foundation,  sutficient, 
however,  to  destroy  the  equipoise  of  the  building. — 
Then  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  began  gradually 
to  encircle  the  turret  like  a  shroud,  arising  slowly  from 
its  base  to  its  summit,  it  was  seen  to  stagger  and 
shake,  by  all  who  had  courage  to  look  steadily  at  a 
sight  so  dreadful.  Slowly,  at  first,  the  building  inclined 
outwards,  then  rushed  precipitately  to  its  base,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  in  huge  fragments,  the  strength  of 
its  resistance  showing  the  excellence  cf  the  mason- 
work.  The  engineer,  so  soon  as  he  had  fired  the  train, 
fled  in  such  alarm  that  he  well  nigh  ran  against  his 
General,  who  was  advancing  towards  hirn,  while  a 
huge  stone  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  flying 
farther  than  the  rest,  lighted  within  a  yard  of  theiii. 

"Thou  hast  been  over  hasty,  Pearson,"  said  Crom- 
well, >vith  the  greatest  composure  possible — "hath  no 
one  fallen  in  that  same  tower  of  Siloe?" 

"  Some  one  fell,"  said-Pearson,  stil!  in  great  agita- 
tion, "and  yonder  lies  his  body  half-buried  in  the 
rubbish." 

With  aquickandresolutestep,Cromwell approached 
the  spot,  and  exclaimed,  "Pearson,  thou  hast  ruined 
me — the  young  man  hath  escaped.— Tiiis  is  our  own 
.sentinel— plague  on  the  idiot!  Let  him  rot  beneath 
the  ruins  which  crushed  him  !" 

A  crv  now  resounded  from  the  platform  of  Rosa- 
mond's Tower,  which  appeared  yet  taller  than  for- 
merly, deprived  of  the  neighbouring  turret,  which 
emulated,  though  it  did  not  attain  to  its  height.  "A 
prisoner,  .noble  General— a  prisoner— the  fox  wttom 
we  have  chased  all  night  is  now  in  the  snare — the 
Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  his  ser- 
vants." 

"  Look  you  keep  hirn  in  safe  custody,  exclaimea 
Cromwellj  "  and  bring  him  presently  down  to  the 
apartment  from  which  the  secret  passages  have  their 
principal  entrance." 

"  Your  Excellency  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  proceedings  of  Albert  Lee,  to  which  these  ex- 
clamations related,  had  been  unfortunate.  He  had 
dashed  from  the  platform,  as  we  have  related,  the  gi- 
gantic strength  of  the  soldier  opposed  to  him,  and 
had  instantly  jumped  down  into  Rochecliffe's  cham- 
ber. But  the  soldiers  stationed  there  threvy  them- 
selves upon  him,  and  after  a  struggle,  which  was 
hopelessly  maintained  against  sucli  advantage  ot 
numbers,  had  thrown  the  young  cavalier  to  the 
ground,  two  of  them,  drawn  down  by  his  strenuous 
exertions,  falling  across  him.  At  the  same  monient 
a  sharp  and  severe  repot  t  was  heard,  which,  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  shook  all 
around  them,  till  the  strong  and  solid  lower  tottered 
like  the  mast  of  a  stately  vessel  when  about  to  part 
by  the  board.  In  a  few  seconds,  this  was  followed 
by  another  sullen  sound,  at  first  low  and  deep,  but 
aiiamenting  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  as  it  descends, 
reeling,  bellowing,  and  rushing,  as  if  to  astound  both 
heaven  and  earth.  So  awful,  indeed,  was  the  sound 
of  the  neighbouring  tower  as  it  fell,  that  both  the 
captive,  and  those  who  struggled  with  him,  continu 
ed  for  a  minute  or  two  passive  in  each  other's  grasp. 

Albert  was  the  first  who  recovered  consciousness 
and  activity.  He  shook  off  those  who  lay  atiove 
him,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  his  feet,  in 
which  he  partly  succeeded.  But  as  he  had  to  deal 
with  men  accustomed  to  every  species  of  danger, 
and  whose  energies  were  recovered  neariy  as  soon  as 
his  own,  he  was  completely  secured,  and  his  arms 
held  down.  Loyal  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  ru- 
solvecJ  to  sustain  to  the  last  the  character  which  he 
had  assumed,  he  exclaimed,  as  his  stnisgles  were 
finally  overpowered,  "Rebel  villains!  would  yoLslar 
your  king?" 

"Ha,  neard  you  that!"  cried  one  of  the  soldiem 
to  the  lance-prisacie,  who  commanded  the  party. 
"  Shall  I  not  strike  this  son  of  a  wicked  father  under 
the  fifth  rib,  even  ar,  the  tyrant  of  Moab  was  =m;ticn 
by  Ehud  with  a  dagger  of  a  cubit's  length  T' 
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"nt  Robins  answered,  "  Bs  it  far  from  us,  j\lerciful 
Strickallhrow,  lo  slay  in  cold  blood  ihe  captive  of 
our  bow  and  of  our  spear.  Methinks,  since  the 
Btorm  of  Tredagh*  we  have  shed  enough  of  blood- 
therefore,  on  your  lives  do  him  no  evil ;  out  take  from 
him  his  arms,  and  let  us  brin-f?  him  before  the  chosen 
fnsirument,  even  our  General,  that  he  may  do  with 
him  what  is  meet  in  his  eyes." 

By  this  time  the  soldier,  whose  exultation  had 
made  him  the  first  to  communinate  the  intelligence 
from  the  battlements  to  Cromwell,  returned,  and 
brought  commands  corresponding  to  the  orders  of 
their  temporary  officer ;  and  Albert  Lee,  disarmed  aijd 
bound,  was  conducted  as  a  captive  into  the  apart- 
ment which  derived  its  name  from  the  victories  of  his 
ancestor,  and  placed  in  the  presence  of  General 
Cromwell. 

Running  over  in  his  mind  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Charles,  till  the  seige, 
if  it  may  be  termed  so,  had  terminated  in  his  own 
captin-e,  Albert  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  his  Roy- 
al Master  must  have  had  time  to  accomplish  his  es- 
cape. Yet  he  determined  to  maintain  to  the  lasta 
deceit,  which  miglit  for  a  time  insure  the  King's 
safety.  The  difference  betwixt  therrr  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  instantly  discovered,  begrimed  as  he  was 
with  dust  and  smoke,  and  with  blood  issuing  from 
some  scratches  received  in  the  scuffle. 

In  this  evil  plight,  but  bearing  himself  with  such 
dignity  as  was  adapted  to  the  princely  character,  Al- 
bert was  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee, 
where,  in  his  father's  own  chair,  reclined  the  triumph- 
ant enemv  of  the  cause  to  which  the  house  of  Lee 
had  been  hereditarily  faithful. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  barrpn  titte  ha=t  fliou  bought  too  Jear  ; 
Sviiy  didst  tliou  tell  me  Iliac  thou  wert  a  ICini? 

Henry  JV.   Part  I. 

Oliver  Cromwell  arose  from  his  seat  as  the  tw'o 
veteran  soldiers,  Zerubbabel  Robins  and  Merciful 
Striekal throw,  introduced  into  the  apartment  thepri- 
Eoner,  whom  they  held  by  the  arms,  and  fixed  his 
stern  hazel  eye  on  Albert  long  before  he  could  give 
vent  to  the  ideas  which  were  swelling  in  his  bosom. 
Exultation  was  the  most  predominant. 

"Art  not  thou,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  Egyptian, 
which,  before  these  days,  madest  an  uproar,  and  led- 
dest  out  into  the  wilderness  many  thousand  men,  who 
were  murderers? — Ha,  youth  !  I  have  hunted  thee 
from  Stirling  to  Worcester,— from  Worcester  to 
Woodstock,  and  we  have  met  at  Last !" 

"I  would,"  replied  Albert,  speaking  in  the  charac- 
ter whicli  he  had  assumed,  "that  we  had  met  vv-here 
I  could  have  shown  thee  the  difference  betwixt  a 
rightful  King  and  an  ambitious  Usurper!" 

"Go  to,  young  man,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  say  rather 
the  difference  between  a  judge  raised  up  for  the  re- 
demption of  England,  and  the  son  of  those  Kings 
whom  the  Lord  in  his  anger  permitted  to  reign  over 
her.  But  we  vvill  not  waste  useless  words.  God 
knows  that  it  is  not  of  our  will  that  we  are  called  to 
such  high  matters,  being  as  humble  in  our  thoughts 
as  we  are  of  ourselves;  and  in  our  unassisted  nature 
frail  and  foolish ;  and  unable  to  render  a  reason  but 
for  the  better  spirit  within  us,  which  is  not  of  us.— 
Thou  art  weary,  young  man,  and  thy  nature  requires 
rest  and  refection,  being  doubtless  dealt  with  deli- 
cately, as  one  who  hath  fed  on  tiie  fat,  and  drank  of 
the  sweet,  and  v/ho  hath  been  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen." 

Here  the  General  suddenly  stopt,  and  then  abruptly 
vxclaimed — "But  is  thi.s — An!  whom  have  we  here? 
These  are  not  the  locks  of  the  swarthy  lad  Charles 
Stewiirt?— -A  cheat!  acheat!" 

Albert  hastily  cast  his  eyes  on  a  mirror  which  stood 
in  the  room,  anrl  perceived  that  a  dark  peruke,  found 
among  Doctor  Ruchecliffe's  miscellarieous  wardrobe, 
had  been  disordered  in  the  scuffle  with  the  soldiery, 
and  that  his  own  light-brown  hair  was  escaping  from 
beneath  it. 

•  Treriaprli,  or  Diorhedn,  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  by 
Mnrm  and  liie  po.'jriior  and  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 


"Who  is  this?''  said  Cromwell,  stamping  with  fury 
— "Pluck  the  disguise  from  him!" 

The  soldiers  diH  so  ;  and  bringing  him  at  the  same 
time  towards  the  light,  the  deception  could  not  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  longer,  with  any  possibility 
of  success.  Cromwell  came  up  to  him  with  his  teetfi 
set,  and  grinding  against  each  other  as  he  spoke,  his 
hands  clenched,  and  trembling  with  emotion,  and 
speaking  with  a  voice  low-pilclied,  bitterly  and  deeply 
emphatic,  such  as  might  have  preceded  a  stab  with 
his  dagger. 

"  Thy  name,  young  man  ?" 

He  was  answered  calmly  and  firmly,  while  the 
countenance  of  the  speaker  wore  a  cast  of  triumph, 
and  even  contenipt, 

"Albert  Lee  of  Ditchley,  a  faithful  subject  of  King 
Charles." 

"I  itiight  have  guessed  it,"  said  Cromwell. — "Ay, 
and  to  King  Charles  shalt  thou  go,  as  soon  as  it  is 
noon  on  the  dial. — Pearson,"  he  continued,  "let  him 
be  carried  to  the  others ;  and  let  them  be  e;:ecuted  at 
twelve  exactly." 

"All,  sir?"  said  Pearson,  surprised;  for  Cromwell, 
though  he  at  times  made  formidable  examples,  was, 
in  general,  by  no  means  sanguinary. 

".a//"— repeated  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eye  on  young 
Lee. — "Yes,  young  sir,  your  conduct  has  devoted  to 
death  thy  father,  thy  kinsman,  and  the  straiiger  that 
was  in  thine  household.  Such  wreck  hast  thou 
brought  on  thy  father's  house." 

"My  father,  too— my  aged  father!"  said  Albert, 
looking  upward,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  his  hands 
in  the  same  direction,  which  was  prevented  by  his 
bonds.     "The  Lord's  will  be  done!" 

"All  this  havoc  can  be  saved,  if"  said  the  General, 
"thou  wilt  answer  one  question — VVhere  is  the  young 
Charles  Stewart,  who  was  called  King  of  Scotland?" 

"Under  Heaven's  protection,  and  safe  from  ihy 
power,"  was  the  firm  and  unhesitating  answer  of  the 
young  royalist. 

"Away  with  him  to  prison  !"  said  Cromwell ;  "and 
from  thence  to  execution  with  the  rest  of  them,  as 
malignants  taken  in  the  fact.  Let  a  court-martial 
sit  on  them  presently." 

"One  word,"  said  young  Lee,  as  they  led  him  from 
the  room. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Cromwell,  with  the  agitation  of 
renewed  hope — "let  him  be  heard." 

"You  lov^  texts  of  Scripture,"  said  Albert — "Let 
this  be  the  subject  of  your  next  homily — 'Had  Zimri 
peace,  who  slew  his  master  ?'  " 

"Away  with  him,"  said  the  General;  "let  him  die 
the  death  ! — I  have  said  it." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  these  words,  his  aide-de-camp 
observed  that  he  became  unwontedly  pale. 

"Your  Excellency  is  overtoiled  in  the  public  ser- 
vice," said  Pearson;  "a  course  of  the  stag  in  the 
evening  will  refresh  you.  The  old  knight  hath  a  no- 
ble hoimd  here,  if  we  can  but  get  him  to  hunt  with- 
out his  master,  which  may  be  hard,  as  he  is  faithful, 
and''' 

"  Hang  him  up !"  said  Cromwell. 

"What— whom— hang  the  noble  dog?  Your  E.\- 
cellency  was  wont  to  love  a  good  hound?" 

"It  matters  not,"  said  Cromwell;  "let  him  be 
killed.  Is  it  not  written,  that  they  slew  in  the  valley 
of  Achor,  not  only  the  accursed  Achan,  with  his  sons 
and  his  daughters,  but  also  his  oxen  and  his  asses, 
and  his  sheep,  and  every  live  thing  belonging  unto 
him  ?  And  even  thus  shall  we  do  to  the  malignant 
family  of  Lee,  who  have  aided  Sisera  in  his  flight, 
when  Israel  might  have  been  delivered  out  of  his 
trouble  for  ever.  But  send  out  couriers  and  patrols — 
Follow,  pursue,  watch  in  every  direction— Let  my 
horse  be  ready  at  the  door  in  five  minutes,  or  bring 
me  the  first  thou  canst  find." 

It  seemed  to  Pearson  that  this  was  something 
wildlv  spoken,  and  that  the  cold  perspiration  was 
standing  upon  the  General's  brow  as  he  said  it.  He 
therefo'e  again  pressed  the  necessity  of  repose,  and  it 
would  appear  tnat  nature  seconded  strongly  the  re- 
presentation. Cromwell  arose  and  made  a  step  or 
two  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment;  but  stopped, 
staggered,  and,  after  a  pause,  sat  down  in  a  chair 
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"Truly,  friend  Pearson,"  he  said,  tnis  weary  car- 
cass of  ours  IS  an  impediment  to  us.  even  in  our  most 
necessary  business,  and  I  am  fitter  to  sleep  than  to 
watch,  which  is  not  my  wont.  Place  cuanis,  there- 
fo!-e,  till  we  repose  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Send  out  in  every  direction,  and  spare  not  for  horses' 
flesh.  VVake  me  if  the  court-martial  should  require 
instruction,  and  forget  not  to  see  the  sentence  punc- 
tually executed  on  the  Lees,  and  those  who  were 
arrested  with  them." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  thus,  he  arose  and  half-opened 
n  bedroom  door,  when  Pearson  again  craved  pardon 
for  asking  if  he  had  rightly  understood  his  Excellency, 
that  all  the  prisoners  were  to  be  e.xccuted. 

"Have  I  not  said  it?"  answered  Cromwell,  dis- 
pleasedly. "Is  it  because  thou  art  a  man  of  blood, 
and  hast  ever  been,  that  thou  dost  aHect  these  scru- 
ples, to  show  thyself  tender-hearted  at  my  expense'? 
I  tell  thee,  that  if  there  lack  one  in  the  full  tale  of 
execution,  thine  own  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by 
the  groom  of  his  chamber,  who  attended  upon  Pear- 
son's summons. 

When  his  General  had  retired,  Pearson  remained  in 
great  perplexity  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  that  from 
no  scruples  of  conscience,  but  from  uncertainty  whe- 
tiier  he  might  not  err  either  in  postponing,  or  in  too 
hastily  and  too  literally  executing,  the  instructions  he 
had  received. 

In  the  mean  time,  Strickalthrow  and  Robins  had 
relumed,  after  lodging  Albert  in  prison,  to  the  room 
where  Pearson  was  still  musing  on  his  General's  com- 
mands. Both  these  men  were  adjutators  in  their 
army,  and  old  soldiers,  whom  Cromwell  was  accus- 
tomed to  treat  with  great  familiarity;  so  that  Robins 
had  no  hesitation  to  ask  Captain  Pearson,  "Whether 
he  mean*  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  General, 
even  to  the  letter  ?'J 

Pearson  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt,  but 
added,  "  There  was  no  choice  left." 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  old  man,  "that  if  thou  dost 
this  folly,  thou  w-ilt  cause  Israel  »o  sin,  and  tliat  the 
General  will  not  be  pleased  with  your  service.  Thou 
knowest,  anrl  none  better  than  thou,  that  Oliver,  al- 
though he  be  like  unto  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  in 
faith,  and  wisdom,  and  courage,  yet  there  are  times 
when  the  evil  spirit  cometh  upon  him  as  it  did  upon 
Saul,  and  he  uttereth  commands  which  he  will  not 
thank  any  one  for  executing." 

Pearson  w;as  too  good  a  politician  to  assent  directly 
to  a  proposition  which  he  could  not  deny — he  only 
shook  his  head  once  more,  and  said  that  it  was  easy 
for  those  to  talk  who  were  not  responsible,  but  the 
soldier's  duty  was  to  obey  his  orders,  and  not  to  judge 
of  them. 

"  Very  righteous  truth,"  said  Merciful  Strickal- 
throw, a  grim  old  Scotchman  ;  "I  marvel  where  our 
brother  Zerubbalie!  caught  up  this  softness  of  heart?" 

"Wh\',  I  do  but  wish,"  said  Zerulibabel,  "that  four 
orfivehuman  creatures  maydraw  the  breath  of  God's 
air  for  a  few  hours  more;  there  can  be  small  harm 
done  by  delaying  the  execution, — and  the  General  will 
have  some  time  for  reflection." 

"Ay,"  said  Captain  Pearson,  "but  I  in  my  service 
must  be  more  puintertly  obsequious,  than  ihou  in  thy 
plainness  art  hoiuid  to  be,  friend  Zeriibbabel." 

""Then  shall  the  coarse  frieze  cassock  of  the  private 
soldier  help  the  golden  gaberdine  of  the  captain  to 
bear  out  the  blast,"  said  Zerubbabel.  "Ay,  indeed,  I 
can  show  \ou  warrant  why  we  be  aidful  to  each  other 
in  doing  acts  of  kindiiess  anrl  long-sufiering,  seeing 
the  best  of  us  are  poor  sinful  creatures,  who  might 
suffer,  being  called  to  a  brief  accounting." 

"Of  a  verify  you  surprise  me,  brother  Zerubbabel," 
said  Strickalthrow;  "that  thou,  being  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced soldier,  whose  head  hath  grown  gray  in 
battle,  shouldst  give  such  advice  to  a  young  officer. 
Is  not  the  General's  commission  to  take  away  the 
wicked  from  the  land,  and  to  root  out  the  Amalekite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hitiite, 
and  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Amorite?  and  are  not 
these  men  justly  to  be  compared  to  the  five  kings, 
who  took  shelter  in  the  cave  of  Makedah,  who  wer  ■ 
defifered  into  the  hands  of  ^osh.ia  the  son  of  Nun  ? 


and  he  caused  his  captains  and  his  soldiers  to  conm 
near  and  tread  on  their  necks— and  then  he  smote 
them,  and  he  slew  ihem,  and  then  he  hansred  them  on 
five  trees,  even  fill  evening— And  thou,  Gilbert  Pear- 
son by  name,  be  not  \\'ithheld  from  the  duty  which  is 
appointed  to  thee,  hut  do  even  as  has  been  commanded 
by  hini  who  is  raised  up  to  judge  and  to  deliver  Israel ; 
for  it  is  written,  'cursed  is  he  who  holdeth  back  his 
sword  from  the  slaughter.'  " 

Thus  wrangled  the  two  military  theologians,  while 
Pearson,  much  more  solicitous  to  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  Oliver  than  to  knovv  the  will  of  Heaven,  hstened  to 
them  with  great  indecision  and  perplexity. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

But  lei  us  now,  like  soldiers  on  tlie  watch. 

Put  the  soul's  artiicmr  on,  ahke  iireijarec! 

For  all  a  soldier's  warfare  brink's.— Joanna. Baillis. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  when  Rochecliffeand 
Joceline  were  made  prisoners,  the  party  which  escort- 
ed them  had  two  other  captives  in  their  train,  namelv, 
Colonel  Everard,  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Hold- 
enough.  When  Cromwell  had  obtained  entrance  into 
Woodstock,  and  commenced  his  search  after  the  fugi- 
tive Prince,  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  what  had 
been  an  old  guardroom,  and  which  was  by  its  strength 
well  calcnlated  to  serve  for  a  prison,  and  a  guard  was 
placed  over  them  by  Pearson.  No  light  was  allowed, 
save  that  of  a  glimmering  fire  of  charcoal.  Tlie  pri- 
soners remained  separated  from  each  other,  Colonel 
Everard  conversing  with  Nehemiah  Holdenouah,  at 
a  distance  from  Doctor  Rocheclitfe,  Sir  Henry  J>ee, 
and  .loceline.  The  party  was  soon  after  augmented 
by  Wildrake,  who  was  brought  down  to  the  Lodge, 
and  thrust  in  with  so  little  ceremony,  that,  his  arms 
being  bound,  he  had  very  nearly  fallen  on  his  nose  m 
the  middle  of  the  prison. 

"I  thank  you,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  looking 
back  to  the  door,  which  they  who  had  pushed  him  in 
were  securing — "  Point  de  ceremonie— no  apology  for 
tumbling,  so  we  light  in  good  company. — Save  ye, 
save  ye,  gentlemen  all— ;What,  cL  la  mort,  and  nothing 
stirring  to  keep  the  spirits  up,  and  make  a  night  on'il 
— the  last  we  shall  have,  I  take  it;  for  a  make*  to  a 
million,  but  we  trine  to  the  nubbingcheat"t  to-moiTOW. 
— Patron — noble  patron,  how  goes  it?  This  was  but 
a  scurvy  trick  of  Noll,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  : 
as  for  me,  why  I  might  have  deserved  something  of 
the  kind  at  his  hand." 

"  Prithee,  Wildrake,  sit  down,"  said  Everard ;  "thou 
art  drunk — disturb  us  not." 

"  prunk?  I  dnink?"  cried  Wildrake,  "I  have  been 
splicing  the  main-brace,  as  Jack  says  at  Wapping— 
have  been  tasting  Noll's  brandy  in  a  bumper  to  the 
King's  health,  and  another  to  his  Excellency's  con- 
fusion, and  another  to  the  d n  of  Parliament — and 

it  may  be  one  or  two  more,  but  all  to  devilish  good 
toasts.    But  I'm  not  drunk." 

"  Prithee,  friend,  be  not  profane,"  said  Nehemiah 
Holdenough. 

"What,  my  little  Pre-sbyterian  Parson,  my  slender 
Mass  John'?  thou  shalt  say  amen  to  this  world  in- 
stantly"— said  Wildrake;  "I  have  had  a  weary  time 
in't  for  one.— Ha,  noble  Sir  Henry,  I  kiss  your  hand — 
I  tell  thee,  knight,  the  point  of  my  Toledo  was  near 
Cromwell's  heart  last  night,  as  ever  a  button  on  the 
breast  of  his  doublet.  Rat  him.  he  wears  secret  arm- 
our— He  a  soldier !  Had  it  not  been  for  a  cursed  steel 
shirt,  I  would  have  spitted  him  like  a  lark.  Ha, 
Doctor  RocheclifTe  7 — thou  knowest  I  can  wield  my 
weapon." 

"  Ves,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "and  you  know  I  can 
use  mine." 

"I  pnthee  be  quiet,  Master  Wildrake,"  said  Sir 
Henry. 

"Nay,  good  knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  "be 
somewhat  more  cordial  with  a  comrade  jn  distres.s. 
This  is  a  different  scene  from  the  Prenil'ord  storming 
party.  The  jade  Fortune  has  been  a  very  step-mother 
to  me.  I  will  sing  vou  a  soig  I  made  on  my  own 
ill-luck.". 

"At  this  moment.  Captain  Wddrake,  we  a  >  no!,  m 

1  •  A  halfpenny.  t  Hati;;  on  the  pallnw* 
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a  fitting  mood  for  singing,"  said  Sir  Henry,  civiliy 
end  gravely. 

''Nay,  it  will  aid  your  devotions — Elgad,  it  sounds 
'ike  a  penitential  psalm. 

Wlien  I  was  a  youn?  lad. 

My  fortune  was  bed, 
If  e'er  I  do  woll  'tis  a  wonder. 

1  spent  all  my  means 

Amitl  sliar;jers  anri  queans, 
Tiion  I  trot  n  comnii^ssion  to  plunder. 

I  liave  stockings,  'tis  true, 

But  the  dovil  a  shoe, 
I  am  forcerl  to  wear  boots  inal'  weather; 

B«  d a  llie  boot  sole, 

Cur^e  on  !l\e  spur-rnjl, 
Confouiiricd  be  the  upper  leatk  8i  "* 

The  door  opened  as  Wildrake  I  u  .ished  this  stanza 
at  the  top  of  liis  voice,  and  in  i  nshed  a  sentinel, 
who,  ■ireetinfr  him  by  the  title  o'  a  "  blasphemous 
bellowing  bull  of  Bashan,"  begto''ed  a  severe  blow, 
with  his  ramrod,  on  the  shouldei  5  of  the  songster, 
whose  bonds  permitted  him  no  ni  cans  of  returning 
the  compliment. 

"Your  liumble  servant  again,  sir,"  said  Wild- 
rake, shrutrging  his  siioiilders,— '  sorry  I  have  no 
means  of  showing  my  gratitude.  I  am  bound  over 
to  keejj  the  peace,  like  Captain  Bobadil — Ha,  knight, 
did  you  hear  my  bones  clatter?  that  blow  came 
twangin.2:y  pfT— the  fellow  might  inflict  the  basti- 
nado, were  it  in  presence-  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
— he  has  no  taste  for  nuisic,  knight— is  no  way 
moved  by  the  '  concord  of  sweet  sounds.'  I  \yill 
warrant  him  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil — 
Eh  ? — all  down  in  the  motith— well— I'll  go  to  sleep 
to-night  on  a  bench,  as  I've  done  many  a  night,  and  I 
will  be  ready  to  be  hanged  decently  in  the  morning, 
which  never  happened  to  me  before  in  all  my  life — 
When  I  was  a  young  lad, 
My  fortune  was  bad— 

Pshaw  I  This  is  nut  tli£  tune  it  goes  to."  Here  he  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  sooner  or  later  all  his  companions  in 
misfortune  followed  his  example. 

The  benches  intended  for  the  repose  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  afforded  tiie  prisoners  convenience 
enough  to  lie  down,  thotigh  their  slumbers,  it  may 
be  believed,  were  neither  sound  nor  undisturbed.  But 
when  daylight  was  but  a  little  while  broken,  the 
e.xplosioii  of  gunpowder  which  took  place,  and  the 
subsequent  fall  of  the  turret  to  which  the  mine  was 
applied,  would  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
or  Morpheus  himself  The  smoke,  penetraiing 
through  the  windows,  left  them  at  no  loss  for  the 
cause  of  the  din. 

"  There  went  my  gunpowder,"  said  RocheclifTe, 
"  which  has,  I  trust,  blown  up  as  many  rebel  vil- 
lains as  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  destroying 
otherwise  in  a  fair  field.  It  must  have  caught  fire 
by  chance." 

"  By  chance?  no,"  said  SirHenrj';  "depend  on  it, 
my  bold  Albert  has  fired  the  train,  and  that  in  yonder 
blast  Cromwell  was  flying  toward  the  heaven  whose 
battlements  he  will  never  reach—Ah,  my  brave  boy! 
and  perhaps  thou  art  thyself  sacrificed,  like  a  youth- 
ful Samson  among  the  rebellious  Philistines! — But  I 
will  not  be  long  behind  thee,  Albert." 

Everard  hastened  to  the  door,  hoping  to  obtain  from 
the  guard,  to  whom  his  name  and  rank  might  be 
known,  some  explanation  of  the  noise,  which  seemed 
to  announce  some  dreadful  catastrophe. 

But  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been 
broken  by  the  tnimpet  which  gave  signal  for  the 
explosion,  appeared  in  the  very  acme  of  horror — "  It 
'.s  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel!"  he  cried,— "it  is 
the  crushing  of  this  world  of  elements — it  is  the  sum- 
mons to  the  Judgment-seat !  The  dead  are  obeying 
the  call — they  are  with  us — they  are  amongst  us— 
they  arise  in  their  bodily  frames — they  come  to  sum- 
mon us!" 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  Doctor 
RocheclifTe,  who  stood  directly  opposite  to  him.  In 
rising  hastily,  the  cap  which  he  commonly  wore, 
ftccording  to  a  custnm  then  usual  both  among  cler- 

•  .Surh  a  sone,  or  Mimnlhins  tcry  like  it,  may  he  found  in 
Unrr.sny's  Tea  tahle  Misrpllaiiy,  among  the  wild  siips  of  min- 
•  'Miv  »li>cUare  there  cullect(>d. 


gymon  and  "ownmen  of  a  civil  proUssion,  had  es- 
caped from  nis  head,  and  carried  with  it  the  large 
silk  patch  which  he  probably  wore  for  the  purpose 
of  disguise ;  for  the  cheek  which  was  disclosed  was 
unscarred,  and  the  eye  as  good  as  that  which  was 
usually  uncovered. 

Colonel  Everard  returning  from  the  door,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  make  Master  Holdenougn  com- 
prehend what  he  learned  from  the  guard  without, 
that  the  explosion  had  involved  only  tlie  death  of  one 
of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  The  Presbyterian  divini; 
continued  to  stare  wildly  at  him  of  the  Episcopal 
persuasion." 

But  Doctor  RocheclifTe  heard  and  understood  the 
news  brought  by  Colonel  Everard,  and,  relieved  from 
the  instant  anxiety  which  had  kept  him  stationary, 
he  advanced  towards  the  retiring  Calvinist,  extending 
his  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"Avo'dthee — Avoidthee!'"  said  Holdenough,  *thfl 
li^nng  may  not  join  hands  with  the  dead." 

"  But  I,''  said  Rocheclifie,  "  am  as  much  alive  as 
you  are." 

"  Thou  alive  ! — thou  !  Joseph  Albany,  whom  my 
own  eyes  saw  precipitated  from  the  battlements  ol 
Clidesth row  Castle?" 

"Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "but  von  did  not  see 
me  swim  ashore  on  a  marsh  covered  with  sedges — 
fugit  ad  salices- — after  a  manner  which  1  will  explain 
to  you  another  time." 

Holdenouj^h  touched  his  hand  with  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. Thou  art  indeed  warm  and  alive,"  he 
said,  ■'  and  yet  after  so  many  blows,  and  a  fall  so  tre- 
mendous— thou  can'st  not  be  my  Joseph  Albany.  " 

"I  am  Joseph  Albany  Rocheclifli?,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  become  so  in  virtue  of  my  mother's  little 
estate,  which  fines  and  confiscations  have  made  an 
end  of." 

"And  is  it  so  indeed!"  said  Holdenough,  "and  have 
I  recovered  mine  old  chum  !" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Rochec!:*Te,  "by  the  same  token 
I  appeared  to  you  in  the  Mirror  Chamber — Thou  wert 
so  bold,  Nehemiah.  that  our  whole  scheme  would 
have  been  shipwrecked,  had  I  not  appeared  to  thee  in 
the  shape  of  a  departed  friend.  Yet,  beheve  me,  it 
went  against  my  heart  to  do  it." 
_  "  Ah,  fie  on  thee,  fie  on  thee,"  said  Holdenough, 
throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  and  clasping  him 
to  his  bosom,  "  thou  wert  ever  a  naughty  wag. 
How  couldst  thou  play  me  such  a  trick  ?  Ah,  Al- 
bany, dost  thou  remember  Dr.  Purefoy  and  Cuius 
College  ?" 

"  Marry,  do  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  thrusting  his 
arm  through  the  Presbyterian  divine's,  and  guid- 
ing him  to  a  seat  apart  from  the  other  prisoners, 
who  witnessed  this  scene  with  much  surprise.  "Re- 
member Caius  College  ?"  said  Rocheclitre,  "  ay,  and 
the  good  ale  we  drank,  and  our  parties  to  mother 
HuH'cap's."  . 

"Vanity  of  vanities,"  said  Holdenough,  smiling 
kindly  at  the  same  time,  and  still  holiiing  his  reco- 
vered friend's  arm  enclosed  and  hand-locked  in  his. 

■'  But  the  breaking  the  Principal's  orchard,  so  clean- 
ly don^","  said  the  Doctor;  "it  was  the  first  plot  I 
ever  framed,  and  much  work  I  had  to  prevail  on  thee 
to  go  into  it." 

"Oh,  name  not  that  iniquity,"  said  Nehemiah, 
"since  I  may  well  say,  as  the  pious  Master  Baxter, 
that  these  boyish  oHences  have  had  their  punishment 
in  later  years,  inasmuch  as  that  inordinate  appetite 
for  fruit  hath  produced  stomachic  aii'ections  under 
which  I  yet  labour." 

"  True,  true,  dear  Nehemiah,"  said  RocheclifTe,  "biit 
care  not  for  them — a  dram  of  brandy  will  correct  it 
all.  I\Ir.  Baxter  was," — he  was  about  to  say,  "  an 
ass,"  but  checked  himself,  and  only  filled  up  the 
sentence  with  "  a  good  man,  I  dare  say,  but  over 
scrupulous." 

So  they  sat  down  together  the  best  of  friends,  and 
for  half  an  hour  talked  with  mutual  delight  over  old 
college  stories.  By  degrees  they  got  on  the  politics 
of  the  day;  and  though  then  thev  unclasped  their 
hands,  and  there  occurred  between  thi'in  such  expres- 
sions as  "  Nay,  mvdear  brother,"  and,  "there  I  must 
needs  difTcr,"  and,  "on   this  point  I  cravr  leave  to 
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think ;"  yet  a  hue  and  <rv  nsniiist  tlie  Tiidopencleiits  |  the  reports  we  have  been  nblc  to  make  rr-ai- 
and  otlier  sectnrists  beiii^  started,  tliev  followed  like 
brethren  in  full  lialino,  and  it  was  hard  to  guess 
whieh  was  niost  forward.  Unhappily,  in  the  course 
of  this  anueable  intercourse,  sonuihint?  was  men- 
tioned about  the  bishopric  of  Titus,  which  at  once  in- 
volved them  in  the  doctrinal  question  of  Church 
(lOvernmcnt.  Then,  alas!  the  tlood.^ates  were  opened, 
and  they  showered  on  each  other  Greek  and  Hebrew 
texts,  %\hile  their  eyes  kindled,  their  cheeks  glowed, 
their  hands  became  clenched,  and  they  looked  more 
like  fierce  polemics  about  to  rend  each  other's  eyes 
out,  than  Christian  divines. 

Roger  VViWrake,  by  making  himself  an  auditor  of 
the  debate,  contrived  to  augment  its  violence.  He 
look,  of  course,  a  most  decided  part  in  a  question,  the 
merits  of  which  were  totally  unknown  to  him.  Some- 
what overawed  by  Holdenough's  ready  oratory  and 
learning,  the  cavalier  watched  with  a  face  of  an.xiety 
the  countenance  of  Doctor  Rocheclifie;  but  when  he 
saw  the  proud  ej'e  and  steady  bearing  of  the  Episco- 
pal champion,  and  heard  him  answer  Greek  with 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  with  Hebrew,  Wildrake  backed 
his  arguments  as  he  closed  them,  with  a  stout  rap 
upon  the  bench,  and  an  exulting  laugh  in  the  face  of 
the  antagonist.  It  was  with  soine  difficulty  that  Sir 
Henry  and  Colonel  Evernrd,  having  at  length  and 
reluctantly  iriterfered,  prevailed  on  the  two  alienated 
friends  to  adjourn  their  dispute,  removing  at  the  same 
time  to  a  distance,  and  regarding  each  other  with 
looks  in  which  old  friendship  appeared  to  have  totally 
given  way  to  mutual  animosity. 

But  while  they  sat  lowering  on  each  other,  and 
longing  to  renew  a  contest  in  which  each  claimed  the 
victory,  Pearson  enteretl  the  prison,  and  in  a  low  and 
troubled  voice,  desired  tlie  persons  whom  it  contained 
to  prepare  for  instant  death. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  received  the  doom  with  the  stern 
composure  which  he  had  hitherto  displayed.  Colonel 
Everard  attempted  the  interposition  of  a  strong  and 
resentful  appeal  to  the  Parliament,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court-martial  and  the  General.  But 
Pearson  declined  to  receive  or  transmit  any  such  re- 
monstrance, and  with  a  dejected  look  and  melan- 
choly presage,  renewed  his  exhortation  to  them  to 
prepare  for  the  hour  of  noon,  and  withdrew  from  his 
prison. 

The  operation  of  this  intelligence  on  the  two  cleri- 
cal disputants  was  more  remarkable.  They  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  each  other  with  eyes  in  whicli  re- 
pentant kindness  and  a  feeling  of  generous  shame 
quenched  every  lingering  feeling  of  resentment, 
and  joining  in  the  mutual  exclamation — "  My  bro- 
ther—my brother,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned, 
in  of}"ending  thee!"  they  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms,  shed  tears  as  they  demanded  each  other's 
forgiveness,  and,  like  two  warriors,  who  sacrifice  a 
personal  quarrel  to  discharge  their  duty  against  the 
common  enemy,  they  recalled  nobler  ideas  of  their 
sacred  character,  and,  assuming  the  part  which  best 
became  them  on  an  occasion  so  melancholy,  be- 
gan to  exhort  those  around  them  to  meet  the  doom 
that  had  been  announced,  with  the  firmness  and  dig- 
lity  which  Christianity  alone  can  give. 
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Most  gracious  prince,  good  Cannying  cried 

Leave  vcnjreance  to  our  God, 
And  lay  llie  iron  rule  aside, 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Ballad  of  Sir  Charles  Sawdln. 

The  hour  appointed  for  execution  had  been  long 
past,  and  it  was  about  five  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Protector  summoned  Pearson  to  his  presence.  He 
went  with  fear  and  reluctance,  uncertain  how  he 
might  be  received.  After  remaining  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  aide-de-camp  returned  to  Victor  Lee's 
parlour,  v.'here  he  found  the  old  soldier,  Zerubbabel 
Robins,  in  attendance  for  his  return. 

"How  is  Oliver?"  said  the  old  man,  anxiously. 
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c,  the 
flight  of  the  young  man,  and  is  much  moved  at 
thinking  he  must  now  be  beyond  piu'suit.  Also  1 
gave  him  certain  papers  belonging  lo  the  malignant 
Doctor  RocheclifTe.'' 

"Then  will  I  venture  upon  him,"  snid  the  adjutator ; 
"so  give  me  a  napkin  that  I  may  look  like  a  sewer, 
and  fetch  up  the  food  which  I  directed  should  be  in 
readiness."  • 

Two  troopers  attended  accordingly  with  a  ration  oi 
beef,  such  as  was  distributed  to  the  private  sohliers, 
and  dressed  after  their  fashion — a  pewter  pot  oi"  ale, 
a  trencher  with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  a  loaf  of  am- 
munition bread.  "Come  with  me,"  he  said  to  Pear- 
son, "and  fear  not— Noll  loves  an  innocent  jest." 
He  boldly  entered  the  General's  sleeping  apartment, 
and  said  aloud,  "Arise,  thou  that  art  called  to  be  a 
judge  in  Israel— let  there  be  no  more  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep.  Lo,  I  come  as  a  sign  to  thee ;  where- 
fore arise,  eat,  drink,  and  let  thy  heart  be  glad  within 
thee,  for  thou  shalt  eat  with  joy  the  food  of  him  that 
laboureth  in  the  trenches,  seeing  that  since  thou  wert 
commander  over  the  host,  the  poor  sentinel  hath  had 
such  provisions  as  I  have  now  placed  for  thine  own 
refreshment." 

"Truly,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said  Cromwell,  ae- 
customed  to  such  starts  of  enthusiasm  among  his» 
followers,  "  we  would  wish  that  it  were  so  ;  neither  is 
it  our  desire  to  sleep  soft,  nor  feed  more  highly,  than 
the  meanest  that  ranks  under  our  banners.  Verily, 
thou  hast  chosen  well  for  my  refreshment,  and  the 
smell  of  the  food  is  savoury  in  my  nostrils." 

He  arose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  lain  down 
half  dressed,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  sat 
down  by  the  bedside,  and  partook  heartily  of  the  plain 
food  v/hich  was  prepared  for  him.  While  he  was  eat- 
ing, Cromwell  commanded  Pearson  to  finish  his  re- 
port—" You  need  not  desist  for  the  presence  of  a  wor- 
thy soldier,  whpse  spirit  is  as  my  spirit." 

'Nay,  but,"  interrupted  Robins,  "you  are  to  know 
that  Gilbert  Pearson  hath  not  fully  executed  thy  com 
mands,  touching  a  part  of  those  malignants,  all  of 
whom  should  have  died  at  noon." 

"What  execution— what  malignants?"  said  Crom- 
well, laying  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  'Those  in  the  prison  here  at  Woodstock,"  answered 
Zerubbabel,  "  whom  your  Excellency  commanded 
should  be  executed  at  noon,  as  taken  in  the  fact  oi 
rebellion  against  the  Commonwealth." 

"  VVretch  !"  said  Cromwell,  starting  up  and  address- 
ing Pearson,  "  thou  hast  not  touched  Mark  Everard, 
in  whom  there  was  no  guilt,  for  he  was  deceived  by 
him  who  passed  between  us— neither  hast  thou  put 
forth  thy  hand  on  the  pragma  tic  Presbyterian  minister, 
to  have  all  those  of  their  classes  cry  sacrilege,  ana 
alienate  them  from  us  for  ever?" 

"If  your  Excellency  wish  them  to  live,  they  live — 
their  life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  a  word,''  said 
Pearson. 

"  Enfranchise  them ;  I  must  gain  the  Presbyterian 
interest  over  lo  us  if  I  can." 

"Rocheclifie,  the  arch-plotter,"  said  Pearson,  "I 
thought  to  have  executed,  but" 

"Barbarous  nian,"  said  Cromwell,  "  alike  ungrate- 
fiil  and  impolitic — wouldst  thou  have  destroyed  our 
(Jecoy-duck?  This  doctor  is  but  like  a  well,  a  shallow 
one  indeed,  but  something  deeper  than  the  springH 
which  discharge  their  secret  tribute  into  his  keeping  ; 
then  come  I  with  a  pump,  and  suck  it  all  up  to  the 
open  air.  Enlarge  him,  and  let  him  have  money  if  ho 
wants  it.  I  know  his  haunts  ;  he  can  go  no  where 
but  our  eye  will  be  upon  him. — But  you  look  at  each 
other  darkly,  as  if  you  had  more  to  say  than  voti 
durst.  I  trust  you  have  not  done  to  death  Sir  Henry 
Lee  ?" 

"No.    Yet  the  man,"  replied  Pearson,  "is  -i  cou 
firmed  malignant,  and" 


"  Ay,  but  he  is  also  a  noble  relic  of  the  ancien'  En- 
glish Gentleman,"  said  the  General.  "I  "oold  J 
knew  how  to  win  the  favour  of  that  race  !  Hi,t  w<?, 
Pearson,  whose  royal  robes  are  the  armour  w  tj;ch  we 

,  , ,  - J.        .  wear0n  our  bodies,  and  whose  leading-stavni^  sie  our 

Why,  well,"  answered  Pearson,  "and  hath  asked  !  .sceptres,  are  too  newly  set  up  to  draw  the  rvf-.^'cl  of 
00  miestiona  of  t'ne  execution,  but  many  concerning  I  the  proud  malignants,  who  cannot  brook  to  sut/iuit  la 
Vol,  V.  50 
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less  than  royal  liiieasre.  Yet  what  can  they  see  in  the 
longest  Kins^ly  Hue  in  Europe,  save  that  it  runs  bank 
10  a  successful  soldier  1  I  grudge  that  one  man  should 
be  honoured  and  follov;ed,  because  he  is  the  descend- 
ant of  a  victorious  commander,  while  less  honour  and 
allegiance  is  paid  to  another,  who,  in  personal  qiiali- 
tifis,  and,  in  success,  mieht  emulate  tiie  founder  of  his 
rival's  dynastv.  Well,  "Sir  Henry  Lee  lives,  and  shall 
live  for  me.  His  son.  indeed,  liaih  deserved  tiie  death 
which  he  has  doubtless  sustained." 

'•My  lord,"  stammered  Pearson,  "since  your  Ex- 
cellency has  found  I  am  right  in  suspending  your 
order  in  so  manv  instances,  I  trust  you  will  not  blame 
me  in  this  also— I  thought  it  best  to  await  more  special 
orders."  '  ,  ,  . 

"Thou  art  in  a  mizhty  merciful  huniour this  morn- 
ing, Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  not  entirely  satisfied. 

••  If  your  E.Ycellency  please,  the  halter  is  ready,  and 
so  is  the  provost-marshal." 

"  Nay,  if  sucii  a  bloody  fellow  as  thou  hast  spared 
him,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  destroy  him,"  said  the 
General.  "  But  then,  here  is  among  Rochcclifte's 
papers  the  engagement  of  twenty  desper?.does  to  take 
us  off— some  example  ought  to  be  made." 

"  ;\Iy  lord,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "  consider  now  how 
often  this  voung  man,  Albert  Lee,  hath  been  nearyou, 
nay,  probably,  quite  close  to  your  E.xcellency,  in  tnese 
dark  passages,  which  he  knew,  and  we  did  not.  Had 
he  been  of  an  assassin's  nature,  it  would  have  cost 
him  but  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  light  of  Israel  was  extin- 
guished. Nay,  in  the  unavoidable  confusion  which 
must  have  ensued,  the  sentinels  quitting  their  posts, 
he  might  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  escape." 

"Enough,  Zerubbabel;  he  lives,"  said  the  General. 
"He  shall  remain  in  custodv^  for  some  time,  howevei, 
and  be  then  banished  from  England.  The  other  two 
are  safe,  of  course ;  for  vou  would  not  dream  of 
considering  such  paltry  fellows  as  fit  victims  for  my 

"One  fellow,  the  under-keeper,  called  Joliffe,  de- 
Ferves  death,  however,"  said  Pearson,  "  since  he  has 
frankly  admitted  that  he  slew  honest  Joseph  Tom- 
kins."  .  ,.       J 

"He deserves  a  reward  for  savi ng us  a  labour,  said 
Cromwell  ;  "  that  Tomkins  was  a  most  double- 
hearted  villain.  I  have  found  evidence  among  these 
papers  here,  that  if  we  had  lost  tlie  fight  at  Worcester, 
we  should  have  had  reason  to  regret  that  we  had  ever 
trnsled  blaster  Tomkins— it  was  only  our  success 
which  anticipated  his  treachery— write  us  down 
debtor,  not  creditor,  to  Jocehne,  an  you  call  him  so, 
and  to  his  quarterstati." 

"  Tliere  remains  the  sacrilegious  and  graceless 
cavalier  who  attempted  your  E.xcellency's  life  last 
■night,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  General,  "that  vcere  stooping  too 
low  for  revenge.  His  sword  had  no  more  power  than 
had  he  thrusted  with  a  tobacco-pipe.  Eagles  stoop 
not  at  mallards,  or  wild-drakes  either." 

"  Yet,  sir."  said  Pearson,  "  the  fellow  should  be 
punished  as  a  libeller.  The  quantity  of  foul  and  pes- 
tilential abuse  which  we  found  in  hiS  pockets  makes 
me  loath  he  should  go  altogether  free— Please  to  look 
at  them,  sir."  ,     ,     ,     , 

"  A  most  vile  hand,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  looked  at  a 
sheet  or  two  of  our  friend  Wildrake's  poetical  mis- 
cellanies—" The  very  handwriting  seems  to  be  drunk, 
and  the  very  poetry  not  sober— What  have  we  here  7 

'  Whon  I  was  a  young  lad, 
Mv  fortune  was  bad— 
If  e'er  1  do  well,  'tis  a  wonder'— 

Wli}   what  trash  is  this?— and  then* again— 

'  Now  a  plafue  on  tlie  poll 
Ofolit  piilitic  i\(.lll 
Wi;  Will  (Innk  till  we  bring 
In  triumph  back  the  King.' 

li:  truth,  if  it  could  be  done  that  way,  this  poet 
would  be  a  stout  cha^ipion.  Give  the  poor  knave 
five  pieces,  Pea.-son,  aitd  bid  him  go  sell  nis  ballads. 
If  become  within  twenty  milesof  our  person,  though, 
we  will  have  him  flogged  till  the  blood  runs  dowfi  to 
Lis  heels. 
"  There  remains  only  one  sentenced  person,    said 


Pearson,  "  a  noble  wolf-hound,  finer  than  anv  j'0';:r 
Excellency  saw  in  Ireland.  He  belongs  to  the  old 
knight  Sir  Henry  Lee.  Should  your  Exceiiency  no': 
desire  to  keep  the  fine  creature  yourself,  miglit  I  pre- 
sume to  beg  that  I  might  have  leave?" 

"  No,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell;  "  the  old  man.  so 
faithful  himself,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  faithful 
dog. — I  would  /  had  any  creature,  were  it  but  a  dog, 
that  followed  me  because  it  loved  me,  not  for  what ;: 
could  make  of  me." 

"Your  Excellency  is  unjust  to  your  faithful  sol- 
diers," said  Zerubbabel,  bluntly,  "  vvho  follow  you  like 
dogs,  fight  for  you  like  dogs,  and  have  ihe  grave  of  a 
dog  on  the  spot  where  they  happen  to  fall." 

"  How  now,  old  grumbler,"  said  the  General.  "  what 
means  this  change  of  note?" 

"  Corporal  Humgudgeon's  remains  are  left  to 
moulder  under  the  ruins  of  yonder  tower,  and  Tom- 
kins is  thrust  into  a  hole  in  a  thicket  like  a  beast." 

"  True,  true,"  said  Cromwell,  "  thev  shall  be  re- 
moved to  the  churchyard,  and  everv  soldier  shall 
attend  with  cockades  of  sea-green  and  blue  riband — 
Every  one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  ad- 
jutaturs  shall  have  a  mourning  scarf;  we  ourselves 
will  lead  the  procession,  and  there  shall  be  a  proper 
dole  of  wine,  burnt  brandy,  and  rosemary.  See  that 
it  is  done,  Pearson.  After  the  funeral,  Woodstock 
shall  be  dismantled  and  destroyed,  that  its  recesses 
may  not  again  atiijrd  shelter  to  rebels  and  malig- 
nants." 

The  commands  of  the  General  were  punctually 
obeyed,  and  when  the  other  prisoners  were  dismissed, 
Albert  Lee  remained  for  some  time  in  custody.  He 
went  abroad  after  his  liberation,  entered  in  King 
Charles's  Guards,  where  he  was  promoted  by  that 
monarch.  But  his  fate,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
onlv  allowed  him  a  short  though  bright  career. 

^V'e  return  to  the  liberation  of  the  other  prisoners 
from  Woodstock.  The  two  divines,  completely  re- 
conciled to  each  other,  retreated  arm  in  arm  to  the 
parsonaHe-house,  formerly  the  residence  of  Doctor 
Rocheclifi'e,  but  which  he  now  visited  as  the  guest  of 
his  successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  The  Presby- 
terian had  no  sooner  installed  his  friend  under  Kis 
roof,  than  he  urged  upon  him  an  offer  to  partake  iu 
and  the  income  annexed  to  it,  as  his  own.  Dr.  Roche- 
cliffe  was  much  afi'ected,  but  v.-isely  rejected  the  gener- 
ous ofler,  considering  the  difference  of  the;ir  tenets  on 
Church  government,  which  each  entertained  as  reli- 
giously as  his  creed.  Another  debate,  though  a  light 
one,  on  the  subject  of  the  office  of  Bishops  in  t.he 
Primitive  Churcli,  confirmed  him  in  hi.s  resolution. 
They  parted  the  next  day,  and  their  friendship  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  controversy  till  iMr.  Holde- 
nough's  death,  in  1658;  a  harmony  which  might  be 
in  some  degree  owing  to  their  never  nieetinsr  again 
after  their  imprisonment.  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was 
restored  to  his  living  after  the  Restoration,  and  as- 
cended from  thence  to  high  clerical  preferment 

The  inferior  personages  of  the  grand  jail-delivery  at 
Woodstock  Lodgeeasily  found  themselves  temporary 
accommodations  in  the  town  among  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  entertain  the  old  knight, 
understood  to  be  so  much  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
ruling  powers  ;  and  even  the  innkeeper  of  the  Georjre, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  tenants,  scarce  dared  'o 
admit  him  to  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveller, 
wlio  has  food  and  lodging  for  his  money.  Everard 
attended  him  unrequested,  unpermitied,  but  also  un- 
forbidden. The  heart  of  the  old  man  had  been  turned 
once  more  towards  him  when  he  learned  how  he  iiad 
behaved  at  the  memorable  rencontre  at  the  King's 
Oak,  and  saw  that  he  was  an  object  of  the  enmity, 
rather  than  the  favour  of  Cromwell.  But  there  was 
another  secret  feeling  which  tended  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  nephew — the  consciousness  that  Everard  shared 
with  him  the  deep  anxiety  which  he  experienced  on  ac- 
count of  his  daughter,  who  had  not  yet  retiinied  from 
her  doublful  and  perilous  expedition.  He  felt  that  he 
liimself  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  discover  wher»; 
.\liee  bad  taken  refuge  during  the  late  events,  or  I*/ 
obtain  her  deliverance  if  she  was  taken  into  custody. 
He  wished  Everard  to  offer  him  his  service  in  making 
a  search  for  her,  but  shame  prevented  his  preferriji^ 
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tbfi  irqiicsl ;  and  Everanl,  who  could  n>Tt  f-iispect  the 
altered  *:aie  of  his  unclt-'s  mind,  was  alVaiJ  to  make 
the  proposal  of  assistance,  or  even  to  name  tiie  name 
(if  A '.ice. 

The  Sim  had  already  set — they  sat  looking  each 
other  in  the  face  in  silence,  when  the  trampling  of 
horses  was  heard — there  was  knocking  at  the  door — 
there  was  a  light  step  on  the  stair,  and  Alice,  thesuh- 
iect  of  their  an.xiety,  stood  hefore  them.  She  threw 
herself  ioyfidly  into  her  father's  arms,  w;ho  glanced 
his  eve  needfully  round  the  room,  as  he  said  in  a  whis- 
per, ''Is  all  safeT' 

"  Safe  and  out  of  danger,  as  I  trust,"  replied  Alice — 
"1  have  a  token  for  you." 

Her  eye  then  rested  on  Everard— she  blushed,  was 
embarrassed,  and  silent. 

'  You  need  not  fear  your  Presbyterian  cousin,"  said 
the  knight,  with  a  good-hinnoured  sinile,  "he  has 
himself  proved  a  confessor  at  least  for  loyalty,  and 
ran  tlie  risk  of  being  a  martyr." 

Slie  pulled  from  her  bosom  the  royal  rescript, 
written  on  a  small  and  soiled  piece  of  paper,  and  tied 
round  with  a  worsted  thread  instead  of  a  seal.  Such 
as  it  was,  Sir  Henry  ere  he  opened  it  pressed  the  little 
packet  wiib  Oriental  veneration  to  his  lips,  to  his 
heart,  to  his  Ibrehead ;  and  it  was  not  before  a  tear 
had  qropt  on  it  that  he  found  courage  to  open  and  read 
the  billet.    It  was  in  these  words  : — 

"  Loyal  our  much  esteemed  Frient),  axd  our 
TRUSTY  Subject, 
"It  having  become  known  to  us  that  a  purpose  of 
marriage  has  been  entertained  betwixt  Blrs.  Alice 
Lee,  your  only  daughter,  and  Markham  Everard,  Esq. 
of  Eversly  Chase,  her  kinsman,  and  by  affiancy  your 
nephew:  And  being  assured  that  this  match  would 
be  highly  agreeable  to  you,  had  it  not  been  for  certain 
respects  to  our  service,  which  induced  you  to  refuse 
your  consent  thereto — We  do  therefore  acquaint  j-ou, 
that,  far  fiom  our  affairs  sufTering  by  such  an  alliance, 
we  do  exhort,  and,  so  far  as  we  may,  require  you  to 
consent  to  the  same,  as  you  would  wish  to  do  us  good 
pleasure,  and  greatly  to  advance  our  afl'airs.  Leaving 
to  you.  nevertheless,  as  beconieth  a  Christian  King, 
the  full  exercise  of  your  own  discretion  concerning 
other  obstacles  to  such  an  alliance,  which  may  exist, 
independent  of  those  connected  with  oflr  service. 
Witness  our  hand,  together  with  our  thankful  recol- 
lections of  your  good  services  to  our  late  Roynl  Father 
as  well  as  ourselves,  C.  R." 

Lonp  and  steadily  did  Sir  Henry  gazeon  the  letter, 
go  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  were  getting  it 
by  heait.  He  then  placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  asked  Alice  the  account  of  her  adventures 
of  the  preceding  night.  They  were  briefly  told.  Their 
midnight  walk  through  the  Cliase  had  hwn  speedily 
and  safely  accomplished.  Nor  had  the  King  once 
made  the  slightest  relapse  into  the  naughty  Louis 
Korneguy.  When  she  had  seen  Charles  and  bis  at- 
tendant set  off,  she  had  taken  some  repose  in  the  cot- 
tage where  they  parted.  With  the  morning  came 
news  that  Woodstock  was  occupied  by  solijicrs,  so 
that  return  thither  might  have  led  to  danger,  suspi- 
cion, and  inquiry.  Alice  therefore  did  not  attempt  it, 
but  went  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  inhaliited 
by  a  lady  of  established  loyalty,  whose  husband  had 
been  major  of  Sir  Henry  Lee^s  regiment,  and  Itad 
fallen  at  tiie  battle  of  Naseby.  Mrs.  Aylrner  was  a 
sensible  woman,  and  indeed  the  necessities  of  the 
singular  times  had  sharpened  every  one's  faculties  (or 
stratagem  and  intrigue.  She  sent  a  faithful  servant 
to  scout  about  the  mansion  at  W^oodstock,  who  no 
Sooner  saw  the  prisoners  dismissed  and  in  saff  iy,  and 
ascertained  tlie  knight's  destination  for  the  evening, 
than  hi  carried  the  news  to  his  mistress,  and  by 
her  orders  attended  Alice  on  horseback  to  join  her 
father. 

There  was  seldom,  perhaps,  an  evening  meal  made 
in  such  absolute  silence  as  by  this  embarrassed  party, 
each  occupied  with  their  ow'n  thoughts,  and  at  a  loss 
how  to  fathom  those  of  the  others.  At  length  the 
hour  came  when  Alice  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  retire 
to  repose  after  a  day  so  fatiguing.    Everard  handed 


her  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  was  then  him- 
self about  to  take  leave,  when,  to  his  surprise, 
his  uncle  asked  him  to  return,  pointed  to  a ''hair, 
and  giving  him  the  King's  letter  to  read,  fixed 
his  hioks  on  him  steadily  during  the  perusal;  de- 
termined that  if  he  could  discover  aught  short  of 
the  utmost  delight  in  the  reading,  the  commands  of 
the  King  himself  should  be  disobeyed,  rather  than 
Alice  should  be  sacrificed  to  one  who  rceived  not  her 
hand  as  the  greatest  blessing  earili  had  to  bestow. 
But  thefeatuns  of  Everard  indicated  joyful  hope,  even 
beyond  what  the  father  could  have  aniicipated,  yei 
mfngled  with  surprise ;  and  when  he  rai.'-ed  his  eye 
to  the  knight's  with  timidity  and  doubt,  a  smile  waa 
on  Sir  Henry's  coi;ntenance  as  he  broke  silence. 
"The  King,"  he  said,  "had  he  no  other  subject  in 
England,  should  dispose  at  will  of  tiiose  of  tte  house 
of  Lee.  But  metliinks  the  family  of  Everaj-d  have  not 
been  so  devoted  of  late  to  the  crown  as  ro  compl> 
with  a  mandate,  inviting  its  heir  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  beggar." 

"The  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,"  said  Everard, 
kneeling  to  his  uncle,  and  perforce  kissing  his  hand, 
"  would  grace  the  house  of  a  Duke." 

"The  girl  is  well  enough,"  said  the  knight  proudly; 
"for  myself,  my  poverty  shall  neither  shame  nor  en- 
croach on  my  friends.  Some  few  pieces  I  have  by 
Doctor  Rocheclifi'e's  kindness,  and  Joceline  and  I 
will  strike  out  something." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  uncle,  you  are  richer  than  you  think 
for,"  said  Everard.  "  That  part  of  your  estate,  which 
my  father  redeemed  for  payment  of  a  niodeiate  com- 
position, is  still  your  own,  and  held  by  (rustees  ia 
your  name,  myself  being  one  of  them.  Vou  are  only 
our  debtor  for  an  advance  of  moneys,  for  which,  if  it 
will  content  you,  we  will  count  with  you  like  usurers. 
My  father  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  making  a  bar- 
gain on  his  own  account  for  the  estate  of  a  distressed 
friend;  and  all  this  you  would  have  Itarned  long 
since,  but  that  you  would  not— I  mean,  time  did  not 
serve  for  explanation — I  mean" 

"You  mean  I  was  too  hot  to  hear  reason,  Mark, 
and  I  believe  it  is  very  true.  But  I  think  we  under- 
stand each  other  nov.  To-morrow  I  go  with  niy 
family  to  Kingston,  where  is  an  old  house  1  may  still 
call  mine.  Come  hither  at  thy  leisure,  JFark,— or  thy 
best  speed,  as  thou  wilt — but  come  with  thy  father's 
consent." 

"With  my  father  in  person,"  said  Everard,  "if  you 
will  permit." 

"Be  that,"  answered  the  knight,  "as  he  and  you 
will — I  think  Joceline  will  scarce  shut  the  door  in 
thy  face,  or  Bevis  growl  as  he  did  after  poor  Louis 
Kerneguy. — Nay,  no  more  raptures,  but  good^night, 
Mark,  good-night;  and  if  thou  art  not  tired  with  the 
fati^ueof  yesterday— why,  if  you  appear  here  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  I  ihink  we  must  bear  with  your  com- 
pany on  the  Kingston  road." 

Once  more  Everard  pressed  the  knight's  hand,  ca- 
ressed Bevis,  who  received  his  kindness  graciously, 
and  went  home  to  dreams  of  happiness,  which  were 
realized,  as  far  as  this  motley  world  permits,  within  a 
few  months  afterwards. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIIL 

ftly  life  was  of  a  piece, 

Si'cnt  in  jour  service— dymg  at  your  Tcet. 

Don  Sebastian. 

Years  rush  by  us  like  the  wind.  We  see  not 
whence  the  eddy  cornes,  nor  whitherward  it  is  tend- 
ing, and  we  seem  ourselves  to  wiimss  their  flight 
without  a  sense  that  we  are  changed  ;  and  yet  Time 
is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength,  as  the  winds  rob  tho 
woods  of  their  foliage. 

After  the  marriage  of  Alice  and  Markham  Eve- 
rard, the  old  knight  resided  near  them,  in  an  ancient 
manor-house,  belonging  to  the  redeemed  portion  of 
his  estate,  where  .loceline  and  Phoebe,  now  man  and 
wife,  with  one  or  two  domestics,  regulated  the  affairs 
of  his  household.  When  he  tired  of  Shakspeare  and 
solitude,  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  his  son-in- 
law's,  where  he  went  the  more  frequently  that  Mark- 
ham  had  given  up  all  concern  hi  public  affairs,  dia 
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approving  of  the  forcible  dismissal  of  the  Parliament, 
and  submitting  to  Cromwell's  subsequent  domina- 
tion, rather  as  that  which  was  the  lesser  evil,  than  as 
to  a  government  which  he  regarded  as  legal.  Crom- 
well seemed  ever  willing  to  snow  himself  his  friend; 
but  Everard,  resenting  highly  the  proposal  to  deliver 
up  the  Kmg,  which  he  considered  as  an  insult  to  his 
honour,  never  answered  such  advances,  and  became, 
on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion,  which  was  now  gene- 
rally prevalent  ia  the  nation,  that  a  settled  govern- 
ment could  not  bo  obtained  without  the  recall  of  the 
banished  family.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  personal 
Ivindness  vvhlcn  he  had  received  from  Charles,  ren- 
dered him  the  more  readily  disposed  to  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  was  peremptory,  however,  in  declining  all 
engagements  during  Oliver's  life,  whose  power  he 
considered  as  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  by  any 
plots  which  could  be  formed  against  it. 

Mean  tinie,  Wildrake  continued  to  be  Everard's 
protected  dependent  as  before,  though  sometimes  the 
connexion  tended  not  a  little  to  his  inconvenience. 
That  respectable  person,  indeed,  while  he  remained 
stationary  in  his  patron's  house,  or  that  of  t!ie  old 
knight,  discharged  many  little  duties,  in  the  familv, 
and  won  Alice's  heart  by  his  attention  to  the  child- 
ren, teaching  the  boys,  of  whom  they  had  three,  to 
ride,  fence,  toss  the  pike,  and  many  similar  exercises; 
and,  above  all,  filling  up  a  great  blank  in  her  father's 
existence,  with  whom  he  played  at  chess  and  back- 
gammon, or  read  Shakspeare,  or  was  clerk  to  pray- 
ers when  any  sequestrated  divine  ventured  to  read 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Or  lie  found  game  for  him 
while  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  go  a-sporting; 
and,  especially,  he  talked  over  the  storming  of  Brent- 
ford, and  the  battles  of  Edgehill,  Banbury,  Roundway- 
dovvn,  and  others,  themes  which  the  aged  cavalier 
delighted  in,  but  which  he  could  not  so  well  enter 
upon  with  Colonel  Everard,  who  had  gained  his  lau- 
rels in  the  Parliament  service. 

The  assistance  which  he  received  from  Wildrake's 
society  became  more  necessary,  after  Sir  Henry  was 
deprived  of  his  gallant  and  only  son,  who  was  slain 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunkirk,  where,  unhappily, 
English  colours  were  displayed  on  both  the  contend- 
ing sides,  the  French  being  then  allied  with  Oliver, 
who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  the 
troops  of  the  banished  King  fighting  in  belialfofthe 
Spaniards.  Sir  Henry  received  the  melancholy  news 
like  an  old  man,  that  is,  with  more  external  com- 
posure than  could  have  been  anticipated.  He  dwelt 
for  weeks  and  months  on  the  lines  forwarded  by 
the  indefatigable  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  superscribed  in 
small  letters,  c.  k.,  and  subscribed  Louis  Kerneguy, 
in  which  the  writer  conjured  him  to  endure  this  ines- 
timable loss  with  the  greater  firmness,  that  he  had 
still  left  one  son,  (intimating  himself,)  who  would 
always  regard  hira  as  a  father. 

But  in  spite  of  this  balsam,  sorrow  acting  imper- 
ceptibly, and  sucking  the  blood  like  a  vampire,  seemed 
gradually  drying  up  the  springs  of  life;  and,  without 
any  formed  illness,  or  outward  complaint,  the  old 
man's  strength  and  vigour  gradually  abated,  and  the 
ministry  of  Wildrake  proved  daily  more  indispensable. 

It  was  not,  hov.-ever,  always  to  be  had.  The  cava- 
I'ler  was  one  of  those  iiappy  persons  whom  a  strong 
constitution,  an  unretiecting  mind,  and  exuberant  spi- 
rits, enable  to  play  through  their  whole  lives  the  part 
of  a  schoolboy— nappy  for  the  moment,  and  careless 
of  consequences. 

Once  or  twice  every  year,  when  he  had  collected  a 
few  pieces,  the  Cavahero  Wildrake  made  a  start  to 
JiOndon,  where,  as  he  described  ii,  he  went  on  the 
ramble,  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could  come  by, 
Lnd  led  a  skeldcring  life,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
among  i.  /stering  cavaliers  like  himself,  till  by  some 
rash  speech,  or  wild  action,  he  got  into  the  Jlarshal- 
6'ia,  the  Ph^ot,  or  some  other  prison,  from  which  he 
was  10  i)e  delivered  at  the  expense  of  interest,  money, 
and  sometimes  a  little  reputation. 

At  Itmgth  Cromwell  died,  his  son  resigned  the 
povernment,  and  the  various  changes  which  followed 
induced  Everard,  as  well  as  many  others,  to  adopt 
more  active  measures  in  the  King's  behalf.  Everard 
even  lemitted  considerable  sums  for  his  service,  but 


with  the  utmost  caution,  and  corresponding  with  nf 
intermediate  agent,  but  with  tiie  Ch.ancellor  himselfi 
to  whom  he  communicated  much  useful  information 
upon  public  affairs.  With  all  his  prudence  he  was 
very  nearly  engaged  in  the  inetl'ectual  rising  of  Booth 
and  Middleton  in  the  west,  and  with  great  diificulty 
escaped  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  ill-limed 
attempt.  After  this,  although  the  estate  of  the  king- 
dom was  trebly  unsettled,  yet  no  card  seemed  to 
turn  up  favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  until  the  move- 
ment of  General  Monk  from  Scotland.  Even  then, 
It  was  when  at  the  point  of  complete  success,  that 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
ever,  especially  when  intelligence  arrived  at  the  little 
Court  which  he  then  kept  in  Brussels,  that  I\Ionk,  on 
arriving  in  London,  had  put  himself  under  the  orders 
of  the  Parliament. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  evening,  while  the 
King,  Buckingham,  VVilmot,  and  some  other  gallants 
of  his  wandering  Court  were  ensaged  in  a  convivial 
party,  that  the  Chancellor  (Clarendon)  suddenly 
craved  audience,  and  entering  with  less  ceremony 
than  he  would  have  done  at  another  time,  announcfia 
extraordinary  news.  For  the  messenger,  he  said,  he 
could  say  nothing,  saving  that  he  appeared  to  have 
drunk  much,  and  slept  little  ;  but  that  he  had  brought 
a  sure  token  of  credence  from  a  man  for  whose  faith 
he  would  venture  his  life.  The  King  demanded  to 
see  the  messenger  himself. 

The  man  entered,  with  something  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman,  and  more  those  of  a  rakehelly  debau- 
chee— his  eyes  swelled  and  inflamed — his  gait  disor- 
dered and  stumbling,  partly  through  lack  of  sleep, 
partly  through  the  means  he  had  taken  to  support  his 
fatigue.  He  staggered  witiiout  ceremony  to  the  head 
of  the  table,  seized  the  King's  hand,  which  he  mum- 
bled like  a  piece  of  gingerbread  ;  while  Charles,  Nvho 
began  to  recollect  him  from  his  mode  of  salutation, 
was  not  very  much  pleased  that  their  meeting  should 
have  taken  place  before  so  many  witnesses. 

"I  bring  good  news,"  said  the  uncouth  messenger, 
"  glorious  news ! — the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again ! 
— My  feet  are  beautiful  on  the  mountains.  Gad,  I 
have  lived  with  Presbyterians  till  I  have  caught  their 
language — but  we  are  all  one  man's  children  now — 
all  your  3Iajesty's  poor  babes.  The  Rump  i.s  all  ruined 
in  London*— Bonfires  flaming,  music  playing,  rutnps 
roasting,  healths  drinking,  London  in  a  blaze  of  light 
from  the  Strand  to  Roiherhithe— tankards  clatter- 


We  can  guess  at  that,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

"  My  old  friend  Mark  Everard  sent  me  off  with 
the  news — I'm  a  villain  if  I've  slept  since.  "Four 
Majesty  recollects  me,  I  am  sure.  Your  Majesty 
remembers,  sa — sa — at  the  King's  Oak,  at  Wood- 
stock?— 

'  0,  we'll  (lance  and  sine  and  play, 

For  'twill  be  a  joyous  day 

When  the  King  sh,ill  enjoy  his  own  again.'  ' 

"  Master  Wildrake,  I  remember  you  well,"  said  the 
King.     "I  trust  the  good  news  is  certain  f 

"  Certain !  your  Majesty ;  did  I  not  hear  the  bells  1 
—did  I  not  see  the  bonfires?— did  I  not  drink  your 
Majesty's  health  so  often,  that  my  legs  would  scarce 
carry  me  to  the  wharf?  It  is  as  certain  as  that  I  am 
poor  Roger  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea-mere,  Lincoln." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  here  whispered  to  the 
King,  "  I  have  always  suspected  your  Majesty  kept 
odd  company  during  the  escape  from  Worcester,  but 
this  seems  a  rare  sample." 

"  Why,  pretty  mucli  like  yourself,  and  other  compa- 
ny I  have  kept  here  so  many  years— as  stout  a  heart, 
as  empty  a  head,"  said  Charles—"  as  much  lace, 
though  somewhat  tarnished,  as  ninch  brass  on  the 
brow,  and  nearly  as  much  copper  in  the  pocket." 

"I  would  your  Majesty  would  intrust  this  messen- 
ger of  good  news  with  me,  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him," 
said  Buckingham. 

"Thank  your  Grace,"  replied  the  King:  "but  ae 
has  a  vvill  as  well  as  yourself,  and  such  seldom  agree. 
My  Lord  Chancellor  hath  wisdom,  and  to  that  wa 
must  trust  ourselves. — ^Master  Wildrake,  you  will  ,<?p 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  bring  us  a  tex^-t 
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of  vour  tidings ;  mean  tiine,  I  assure  you  that  yon 
shall  be  no  loser  for  being  the  first  inessonger  of  good 
news."  So  saying,  ho  ea\'e  a  signal  to  the  Chan- 
cellor to  take  away  Wildrake,  whom  he  judged,  in 
his  present  humour,  to  be  not  unlikely  to  communi- 
cate some  former  passages  at  Woodstock,  which 
might  rather  entertain  than  edify  the  wits  of  his 
court. 

Corroboration  of  the  joyful  intelligence  soon  ar- 
rived, and  Wildrake  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
gratuity  and  small  pension,  which,  by  the  King's  spe- 
cial desire,  had  no  duty  whatever  attached  to  it. 

Shortly  afterwards,  all  England  was  engaged  in 
chorusing  his  favourite  ditty — 

"  0,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 

It  was  a  ^loniius  daj-, 

When  tlie  King  did  enjoy  his  own  again." 

On  that  memorable  dav.  the  King  prepared  to  make 
his  progress  from  Kocnester  to  Lonaon,  wnn  a  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  subjects  so  unanimously  cor- 
dial, as  made  him  say  gayly,  it  must  have  been  his 
own  fault  to  stay  so  long  away  from  a  country  where 
his  arnval  gave  so  much  joy.  On  horseback,  be- 
twixt his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter, the  Restored  ]\Ionarch  trode  slowly  over  roads 
strewn  with  flowers— by  conduits  running  \vine,  under 
triumphal  arches,  and  through  streets  hung  with  ta- 
pestry. Tiiere  were  the  citizens  in  various  bands. 
some  arrayed  in  coats  of  black  velvet,  with  aolcl 
chains ;  some  in  military  suits  of  cloth  of  golcl^  or 
cloth  of  silver,  followed  by  all  those  craftsmen,  who, 
having  hooted  the  father  from  Whitehall,  had  now 
come  to  shout  the  son  into  possession  of  his  ances- 
tral palace.  On  his  progress  through  Blackheaih  he 
passed  that  anny,  which,  so  long  formidable  to  Eng- 
land herself,  as  well  as  to  Europe,  had  been  the  means 
of  restoring  the  IVIonarchy,  which  their  own  hands 
had  destroyed.  As  the  King  passed  the  last  files  of 
this  formidable  host,  he  came  to  an  open  part  of  the 
heatii,  where  many  persons  of  quality,  witn  others  of 
iiiferior  rank,  had  stationed  themselves  to  giatulate 
him  as  he  passed  towards  the  capital. 

There  was  one  group,  however,  which  attracted  pe- 
culiar attention  from  those  around,  on  account  of 
the  respect  shown  to  the  party  by  the  soldiers  who 
kept  the  ground,  and  who,  whether  Cavaliers  or 
Roundheads,  seemed  to  contest  emulously  which 
should  contribute  most  to  their  accommodation  ;  for 
both  the  elder  and  younger  gentlemen  of  the  party 
had  been  distinguished  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  a  family  group,  of  which  the  principal  figure 
was  an  old  man  seated  in  a  chair,  having  a  compla- 
cent smile  on  his  face,  and  a  tear  swelling  to  his  eye, 
as  he  saw  the  banners  wave  on  in  interminable  suc- 
•Tession,  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting  the  long 
silenced  acclamation,  "  God  save  King  Charles  ! 
His  cheek  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  long  beard  bleached 
jike  the  thistle  dovvn;  his  blue  eye  was  cloudless,  yet 
it  was  obvious  that  its  vision  was  failing.  His  mo- 
tions were  feeble,  and  he  spoke  little,  except  w-hen  he 
answered  the  prattle  of  his  grandchildren,  or  asked 
a  question  of  his  daughter,  who  sat  beside  him,  ma- 
tured in  matronly  beauty,  or  of  Colonel  Everard, 
who  stood  behind.  _  There,  too,  the  stout  yeoman,  Jo- 
cehne  J«iiffe,  still  in  his  silvan  dress,  leaned,  like  a 
second  Benaiah,  on  the  quarterstaft  that  had  done 
the  King  good  ser\'ice  in  its  day,  and  his  wife,  a  bux- 
om matron  as  she  had  been  a  pretty  maiden,  laughed 
at  her  own  consequence;  and  ever  and  anon  joined 
her  shrill  notes  to  the  stentorian  halloo  which  her 
husband  added  to  the  general  exclamation. 

Three  fine  boys  and  two  pretty  girls  prattled  around 
their  grandfather,  who  made  them  such  answers  as 
suited  their  age,  and  repeatedly  passed  his  withered 
hand  over  the  fair  locks  of  the  little  darlings,  while 
Alice,  assisted  by  Wildrake,  (blazing  in  a  splendid 
dress,  and  his  eyes  washed  with  only  a  single  cup  of 
canary,)  took  off'  the  children's  attention  from  time 
to  time,  lest  they  should  weary  their  grandfather. 
We  mpst  not  omit  one  other  remarkable  figure  in  the 
group— a  gigantic  dog  which  bore  the  signs  of  being 
at  the  extremity  of  canine  life,  being  perhaps  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old.  But  though  exhibiting  the  ruin 
only  of  his  former  appearance,  his  eves  dim,  his  joints 


stiff,  his  head  slouched  down,  and  his  galhmt  carriage 
and  graceful  nmtions  exchanged  for  a  siiif,  rheuma- 
tic, hobbling  suit,  the  noble  hound  had  lost  none  ol 
his  instinctive  fondness  for  his  master.  To  he  by 
Sir  Henry's  feet  in  the  summer  or  by  the  fire  in  win- 
ter, to  raise  his  head  to  look  on  him,  to  lick  his  witii- 
ered  hand  or  his  shrivelled  cheek  from  time  to  time, 
seemed  now  all  that  Bevis  lived  for. 

Three  or  four  livery-servan  ts  a  i  tended  to  protect  this 
group  from  the  thronging  multitude;  but  it  needed 
not.  The  high  re.<^pectability  and  unpretending  sim 
plicity  of  their  npp(;arance  gave  I  hem,  even  m  the 
eyes  of  the  coarsest  of  the  people,  an  air  of  patri- 
archal dignity,  whirli  commandeil  general  resiard: 
and  they  sat  upon  the  bank  which  thoy  had  chosen 
for  their  station  by  the  wayside,  as  ano'isturoeU  as  if 
they  had  been  in  their  own  park. 

And  now  the  distant  clarions  announced  the  Royal 
Presence.  Onward  came  pursuivant  and  trumpet 
—onward  came  plumes  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  wavnig 
standards  displayed,  and  swords  gleaming  to  the 
sun  ;  and  at  length,  heading  a  group  of  the  noblest  in 
England,  and  supported  by  his  royal  brothers  on  either 
side,  onward  came  King  Charles.  He  had  alread? 
halted  more  than  once,  in  kindness  perhaps  as  well 
as  policy,  to  exchange  a  word  with  persons  whom  he 
recognised  among  the  spectators,  and  tlie  shouts  oJ 
the  bystanders  applauded  a  courtesy  which  seemecJ 
so  well  timed.  But  wiien  he  had  gazed  an  instant  on 
the  party  we  have  described,  it  was  impossible,  ii 
even  Alice  had  been  too  mudi  changed  to  be  recog- 
•nised,  not  instantly  to  know-  Bevis  and  his  venerable 
master.  The  Monarch  sprung  from  his  horse,  ana 
walked  instantly  up  to  the  old  knight,  amid  thunder- 
ing acclamations  which  arose  from  the  multitiide« 
around,  when  they  saw  Charles  with  his  own  hand 
oppose  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  old  man  to  rise  to 
do  him  homage.  Gently  replacing  him  on  his  seal 
— "  Bless,"  he  said,  "father — bless  your  son,  who  has 
returned  in  safety,  as  you  blessed  him  when  he  de- 
parted in  danger.' 

"  May  God  bless— and  preserve"— muttered  the  old 
rnan,  overcome  by  his  feelings ;  and  the  King,  to  give 
him  a  few  moments'  repose,  turned  to  Alice — 

"And  you,"  he  said,  "  my  fair  guide,  hoM'  have  you 
been  employed  since  our  perilous  night-walk  ?  But  I 
need  not  ask,"  glancing  round — ''  in  the  service  of 
King  and  Kingdom,  bringing  up  subjects  as  loyal  as 
their  ancestors. — A  fair  lineage,  by  mv  faith,  and  a 
beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  English  King!— Col- 
onel Everard,  w^e  shall  see  vou,  .1  trust,  at  Whitehall  ? 
Here  he  nodded  to  Wildrake.  "And  thor,  Jocelinc, 
thou  canst  hold  thy  quarter-staff  with  one  hand,  sure? 
—Thrust  forward  the  other  palm." 

Looking  down  in  sheer  bashfulness.  Joceline,  like 
a  bull  about  to  push,  extended  to  the  King,  over  his 
lady's  shoulder,  a  hand  as  broad  and  hard  as  a  wood- 
en trencher,  which  the  King  filled  with  gold  coins. 
"  Buy  a  headgear  for  my  friend  Phcebe  with  some  of 
these,"  said  Charles:  "she  too  has  been  doing  her 
duty  to  Old  England." 

The  King  then  turned  once  more  to  the  knight, 
w;ho  seemed  niaking  an  eilbrt  to  speak.  He  took 
his  aged  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  stooped  his  head 
towards  him  to  catch  his  accents,  while  the  old  man, 
detaining  him  with  the  other  hand,  said  something 
faltering,  of  which  Charles  could  only  catch  the  quo- 
tation— 

"Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 

And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faill\." 

Extricating  himself,  therefore,  as  gently  as  possible, 
frorn  a  scene  which  began  to  grow  painfully  embar- 
rassing, the  good-natured  King  said,  speaking  with 
unusual  distinctness  to  insure  the  old  man's  compre- 
hending him,  "This  is  something  too  public  a  place 
for  all  we  have  to  say.  But  if  vou  come  not  soon  to 
see  King  Charles  at  Vvhitehall,  he  will  send  down 
Louis  Kerneguy  to  visit  you,  that  you  may  see  how 
rational  that  mischievous  lad  is  become  since  his 
travels." 

So  saying,  he  once  more  pressed  aftectionately  the 
old  man's  hand,  bowed  to  Alice  and  all  around,  and 
withdrew;  Sir  Henry  Lee  hstcniuu;  with  a  smile, 
which  showed  he  comprehended  thegracious  tendency 
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r>f  what  hail  been  s.iirJ.    The  old  man  leaned  back  on 
his  seat,  and  nuiticrcd  the /Vw?iCQ'imi</a.9.  ^^ 

"Excuse  nie  for  having  made  vou  wait,  my  lords, 
eaid  the  king  as  he  mounted  his  horse;  '  Indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  good  folks,  you  might  have 
waited  for  me  long  enough  to  Utile  purpose. — Move 

The  array  moved  on  accordingly;  the  sound  of 
trumpets  aiid  drums  again  rose  amid  the  acclama- 
tions, which  had  been  silent  while  the  King  stopped ; 
while  the  effect  of  the  whole  procession  resuming 
its  motion,  was  so  splendidly  dazzling,  that  even 
Alice's  anxiety  about  her  father's  health  was  for  & 
moment  suspended,  while  her  eye  followed  the  long 
line  of  varied  brilliancy  that  proceeded  over  the 
heath.  When  she  looked  again  at  Sir  Henry,  she 
was  startlf-d  to  see  that  his  cheek,  which  had  gajned 
some  colour  during  his  conversation  with  the  King, 
had  relaiised  into  earthy  paleness  ;  that  his  eyes  were 
cloBed.  and  opened  not  again  ;  and  that  his  features 


expressed,  amid  ilieir  quietude,  a  rigidity  which  is  not 
that  of  sleep.  They  ran  to  his  assistance,  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  fight  that  burned  so  low  in  the 
socket,  had  leaped  up,  and  expired,  in  one  e.xliilara 
ting  flash. 

The  rest  must  be  conceived.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  his  faithful  dog  did  not  survive  him  many  days; 
and  that  the  image  of  Bevis  lies  carved  at  his  mas- 
ter's feet,  on  the  tomb  which  was  erected  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley.* 

*  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know,  tliat  Bevia,  the  eallnnt 
hound,  one  of  the  liandsomest  and  most  active  of  the  ancient 
Hisliland  deer-liounds,  tiad  iiis  prototype  in  a  lina  called  Maida, 
the^iftofthe  late  Cliief  of  Glensarry  to  the  antlior.  Abeautiful 
sketch  of  him  was  made  by  Edivin  Landseer,  and  aflorwards 
eneraved.  I  cannot  suppress  the  avowal  of  some  personal  vanity 
when  I  mention,  that  a  friend,  going  tlironsh  Maiiicli,  picked 
up  a  common  sniifT-box,  such  as  are  sold  for  one  iViinc,  on  which 
wi  s  displa\ed  the  form  of  this  veteran  favourite,  simply  markea 
as  Oer  lieblunj;  hund  von  Walter  Scott.  JMr.  Landscer's  painting 
is  at  Blair- Adam,  the  property  of  my  vemrabl^  friead,  t.'M 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam. 
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iuipossibie  for  thU.'ito  o  con  inMn!!"™^  ^I'"^"  rendered  ? 
,'|'-^,"^"^'«,  «ero  communicated  n  isl-  ' in  "^  rP"'!'^'""  <"" 
to  tho  hrst  series  of  Chron  cies  of  thpT-L  "  "'?  '"'ro'lu'^tion 
(besides  a  biofrraplncal  ske  rh  nf  ihl  '^»".o"sate,-consistiii? 
tlireo  tales,  entitled  "The  HidihndVri''*'''".?';?^''™"''='er)  of 
vers  •■  and  "The  Surgeon's  DauiMl^^''r^'';C  ^'"^  '^'^"  "w. 
ho  two  first  named  of  tlew  pieces  ara  inHnH^.Pr"",'  ^°''""e 
three  detached  stones  whir-   nnnpiln   m'^*='''  '"^^'her  with 

paughter-it  is  thought  better  to  rin^.r,,^;-T    ^lo  "  Surgeon's 
lumc,  than  to  ui-uer  lo  deter  until  a  succeeding  vo 

"  Begin  and  break  offin  (he  middle." 

for,u^e1\(?^J::,^red^?l%^"^oLTnlTt?.'■„?•'''''^'°"«  °^  "^o  '"- 
md,  for  a  Ions  series  of  year«  en inLn  I  °i^  "'""''  ""''«■■  "''"eh  I 
lie  lavour     Throuirh  the!.uc^ess''of  t1,n  J  rP  "  '^'"H"''  "^  P"b- 
been  enabled  to  iii.lulge  mort'ff  the  fis°,lV''l™?''''^"''^^^ 
son  ot  loj.  station  might  be  su.  i,n=<.^  t  ^^' ,'^'^"=''  ^  '''"''"ed  Per- 
nf  this  nameless  romancer  I  spp'^fSf'"  entertain.    In  (he  pen 
the  secret  fountaii^of  coined  <-oM  nnn"  P"",'''"*  something  like 
travel  ler  of  tho  Eastern  Tal    fn  i^""?  Pe^^s  vouchsafed  to   hi 
venture,  without  sii  y  imprutt  to'ev','''  ''^'^''  tlmtlmiglt 
xjiiditure  considerably  bTonri  whit  ^  ^^^^"f  '^'y  persom]  ex- 
hnd  my  menns  been  limited  tnrhr        ^'i°"'tl  have  thought  of 
from  inheritance,  wilT  he  Zde?a?pT,ff™'"^f'i'<^'i '  'le^veci 
fiitualion     J  bought,  and  bu  "t  mid  fhn.Prt"!  "/  "  Pi-^ressional 
by  myself,  is  iw  the  rest  of  he  wor      in  ..'""'^."'''^  "=""S''iered 
HI),  easy  fortune.     My  riches   howevp;  ',", '''f .^'ife  possession  of 
IMS  world,  were  liable  to  accidems  ?.^ ',' 'V  '?  k"''.'^'"  '''■="es  of 
Innately  destined  to  malro  ,,nVV.  .P    '  "™er  which  they  were  iii- 
The  year  1S25    -o  d  sastrous    o  ^T'^f"""'  V"S^  a-'l  fly  away 
commerce,  did  not  sp^-e^the  mS^of  lT,2r.^''  "^  "'dustryVn^d 
rf'-n  rum  that  fell  on  So  many  of  the  hon  i-cnif"'''' '  ^"'^  th«  ^>'fl- 
have  been  e.xpected  to  leave  unsc^thpHonS''''''f'  """^'^  scarcely 
m' necessity  connected  him  deenfy  and  pvt^,;  "^^T^  '^''"'^'  I'ad 
cuniary  transactions  of  thaprofessinn   «^te"sively  with  the  pe- 
out  one  note  of  premonit  on    I  fn.?n;^    '""  "lor^.  almost  with- 
sweep  ng  catastrooh"  nf  .i?p '     ,"^  myself  involved  in  tl  p 
■noet  tl.e^ielnamlZf^"/^/;^^  ""^^^^^  .and  called  on  to 

";:;  .  which  my  fortunes  had  loTb^een'bS'"'  <=«'«blishments 

with  whateve;  feeJines   he  suSerpT  "^ 'l'^  conduct^^and 
ehred  of  property  which  he  h^a  hi     '^''  °"  "'«  '"^tant  every 
own.    It  became  ve"ted  in  ,i,p  1  ''^'^"  accustomed  to  call  hia 
tegrity.  prudencl  and  intellilpn  'l''"'''  °'^  gentlemen,  whose  in 
sible  liberality  and  kinrinpFfi''''^''''  ^O'lbmed  with  all  dos 
airo.ded ever/assistance  towa?riMhP°"''°"^  »""  ^h"   readily 
success  of  Which  theSSthrSmnlntPri",^''"  °*'P'''"^.  *"  "  e 
t^l titrate  e.xtrication,  and  wChverof^^''hP°'''''''"'y«f  his 
ad  assistance  of  this  sort  been  wiHfhpM^"''  "  ';^'"''e.  'hat, 
little  prospect  of  carryin"  them  imn  p^ '^'J'^  "^O"'''  have  haj 
sources  which  occurred  waithi     '"■  ^^*"^^-    -Among  other  re- 
corrected  edition  ofTsNo,U.V,7W'''='  "^  "'at  complete  and 
rentage  had  of  necessiVy  been  dfsHo^pT.^"''^'  <^"ose  real  pa 
commercial  convulsions  alluded  to  )wh iP,  h''  """"''"'  "^  the 
will  unprecedented  favour  nearly  to  itJpu'*'  i?"'"  advanced 
•^H^h.^i'"  *"  «o"''""o,  for  the  behoof  nf,h°'''i  ^"^  "^  he  pur- 
'ndebfed,  the  e.xercise  of  his  nen  in 'Jhp L'*""^  to  whom  he  was 
so  long  as  the  taste  of  hd  L.    .    "  ""^  -^ame  path  of  hternturp 
of  hisefforts,  i   appeared  ,ohm  ,7,?,"?  '""V"  ^^««"'  'o  apprm-e 
Piece  .of  atrectatio,rtn?le?ri,Ti'  ;Tn''  "'""'"  have  been  L  idle 
IS  original  visor  had  be^n  ?hu/riV.h^,"l' ""  ""u^  iricogniio,  af^ter 
the  personal  nnrratn-e  nrlfivpri  ?n  ,f  «''  ^'""^  his  brow.     Hence 
he  put  fortl.  after  the  ^a?ermt°fL'^l?l;?'°'-'^  "Action  wh  ch 
come  to  be  publicly  ascertahied  °VnH^>  ^"y^'^^V  Novels"  ha 
ticulars  orignmlly  Lowed  in  thnt:^nr'°"K«''  ""l^y  "f  "'e  par 
hly  adverted  to  in  the  prefaces  and  notif /'"'*'  ^^""  ""avo  da- 
'ng  volumes  of  die  nreipm  „^ii     ."'"'^.^  *"  some  of  the  precpd 
stood  at  the  time   because  ^nl"""?"'  '*  '«  "°^v  reprinted  as  i 
to  a  com  or  medal  sS  on  a  sHpif;"''  '^  generally  attached 
perhaps,  more  faithfully  than  the  ».'  "''^^sion,  as  Mpres.sing 
wards  conveyed,  the  feelings" of  fi,!^"""  "'^''^  """''I  have  aAef: 
fheJntroriuction  to  tif,? fir-^        'he  moment  that  gave  it  Imil 
eate*ran,  thertn  these  .^^T^j^^"'^  "^  Chronicles  of  the"  l^'^L'; 
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^^^l^i:'^^Ti^;l^^'ii^^tory  of  the  Kalian 
tion.  a  mere  worker  of  ma?vel"wfh.?-'  '"  ''i'  °"S''"^^  eoncep 
er  in  and  out  of  window^  n»  ,,^  ^  '"^  wooden  sword,  a  iumn. 
'."■coloured  jacket  irnSTes  I  h?^"  "'"-theatre,  but,  a.s  his  nar 
far  from  being  eternally  cIospdn°"  "'  «'""'".  whose  mouth 
tl.atofTouch.stone,  w  ha'ln,'''"^'""""*'  "•"•  '^  filled,  hk, 
very  often  delivered  extem^.nfp  '    i",^-  "''"^^^<  and  witty  de^'ices 

S?i^Sb£:^S^^F?H°-^-S 


serving  that  his  classical  and  aUc  w  hiL°H'^''"  ""H'ose,  ob- 
mour,  his  happy  turn  for  riiniA,„  '  h's  delicate  vp m  o^  hu- 
ludicrous  by  th's  unmeaning  fezTrTc^d^"'''''''''  ''^^'^''^"'^  ^"^ 
attributes  would  become  far  more  imnrp^-"'"'',?'"  '^""-  'hose 
spirit  of  his  eye  and  the  e.xprcS  otTi=  n'V'^'  '■l"'^"'-  hy  the 
actor's  vanity  was  easily  si  for  en^l^pH  "'"/"' '^'f'"'"''^'-  '^'he 
niake  thecvperiment,  KenlnvPri  H^.L  "\^"  ""hice  h  m  to 
considered  on  all  handf  is  hpvfn^''*"^"'"  barefaced,  but  was 

had  losttlieaud4rwhi?hasen"lo'?in*'  *  '■V'l  ^"'^'""-  "^ 
"•■th  It  all  the  recklJss  play  of  rainp?v  wh^f."''''*'''''''"'^''' ^'id 
his  original  acting.  He  cursed  l?ii  iJ  ^'"''h  pave  vivacity  to 
ffrolesriue  vizard ;  but  it ^s  said  withp"','"''  "i"*  resumed  hia 
pain  the  careless  and  succes^fLl'irvUywhfchH^p''"-"  ""^'^  '°  '"'■ 
P  .h,^''^h'"'.''''"'  formerly  bestowed         '       "  consciousness 

^f^P^'&X^^^^U?  ."-  f  f"-"' to  incur  a  risfe 
aside   is  incoirnil^     it  ii  „„  /^"^.'s  Popularity  by  having  laiH 
like  that  oTv'X%in%^rT::--^^r.''''''''^^^^^^^ 
to  have  avowed  these  «.oksdur"in.mviif';"'  '"t™/'""  "eve 
Ml  manuscr  pts  were  carefnli„  ,T"     '^  lifetime,  and  the  orii.'i- 
ofothers  rather  than  n^ine)^,'?^"''''*'  '''^''"^h  by  the  care 
necessary  evidence  of  t?^'r.M>i""'  P"''P"se  of  supplving  the 
It  should  arrive"     But    ho  ^ff  "■'"^2  'he  period  of  announci  ,s 
fortunately  passed  imo  «  m.n*^^'"  °*^  "'^  Publishers  1  aving  in? 
I  had  no  righfany  onger  tr;p!vTnn'n''''^'^^'^"'  ^""^  'heir^w" 
and  thus  my  ma.sk,  like^my  Aun  dS',  fn  "^?''"  '"^t  quarter  ' 

pla''c^e\?v;!{!i^l'Ai!'e''dttS""Ja\"  t^al'li;^,?'''?''"'^ '■- '™«  a"^ 
any  concert  betwixt  mrieari^Pri   pn?'^ '"'"''^ '.""r  was  there 
Meadowbank  and  mj^elf  norm  ihn^     respected  friend  Lord 
reader  is  probably  awjre  upon  "he  s^d  p,''h'°''-    ,"  ''^''  as  the 
he  meeting,  called  for  pstihi;  'J'"  ^^d  February  last,  at  a  nub- 
Fund  in  Edmbur-h   th^t  th'"'^'"^  '?  Professional  tlieatrical 
bef*  we  sat  down  Zihl^  LoTd"^"'.'^  "","  'T^  P'ace!'  Jus 
vately,  whether  I  was  sti  I  anv?.,^.  f  "'''''''''''ankt  asked  mepri- 
the  subject  of  what  were  called  tip  ^w '"T  "'^  '"cognito  on 
not  immediately  see  the  nurnnip  >f  f  •  ^averley  Novels  ?    I  did 
hough  I  certainly  m!ghtRhpp^';''Hl°'''^^''."P'^  Question,  al- 
that  the  secret  had  now  r^f^o        ■'^  l'^'^  to  infer  t,  and  red  eri 
people  that  I  was  ind  fferenron''fL^'?,r%''"r"  '"  ^^^y 
bank  was  thus  induced  whiip^^™^  subject.    Lord  Meadow- 
Proposing  my  health  ?o\h^mePtZ%n'  '"'  ^''^'  honour  of 
sub.iectof  these  Novels  sos?mt„Zh°  say  something  on  the 
as  (he  author  thnt  h,r  wJ  so  strong  y  connecting  them  witli  ma 
victed.ei  lierl,"  ?,e  aL;f'V«'7"".«''ent,  I  miist  hairs^ 
of  being  supposed'wi  i  n'g't'o're™iv'e  rndlfe'eil  '""  ^^''ater  cr'ime 
I  liad  no  just  title.    I  thus  found  mv.p?cT'''',P''a''«'  to  which 
ediy  placed  in  the  confession-,1  p^h  f  '^1"'''™'^  and  imexpect- 
that  1  had  been  guided  tMnL"?'*  ''''"'  ""'^  time  to  recol  ect 
could  not,  Perhapf,  Ci  a  be  ter  n^hp'""''  ^P'^'^'y  hand?  and 
a^d;s^ise.  which  he.an&^fb^e^tef^'riJI.'^^^t^d'^^at^" 

celebrity,  for  tlifingenu  ty  wi^^h  w  n  ^H  "  "^""'roversy  of  some 
public  gave  their  assurance  of    (I.p  i  ,h-  '°,'"^  "'structors  of  the 
severing.    I  now  think  it  faithPrL''-"''^''  "'a""  extremely  per- 
take  on  myself  all  tl^e  n  erilLand  ^^^.Tf^  L"  '''7-  'hat  while  I 
positions,  I  am  bound  to  acknowte"''.'?"'""h.nfc'  these  corn- 
subjects  and  legends  whiPhT)?,^''"^  "'"'.'  gratitude,  hints  of 
ters,  and  have  occasionally  usphTc^''^'''''^    ^"''"  various  quar- 
compositions,  or  wove"  up  wflh  them  In  n^p'T  '^'"'"^  ^^titiou, 
I  am  bound,  in  particular  toacknowi?H^  !l^  ^'"^P"  of  episodes, 
ness  of  Mr.  Joseph  "Train  sTOervhnrnfp''' •""''*''?>'' t'n^kind- 
who,se  unwearied  indu.s try  I  hn^^  h?pn  '  J^i^'^.H  Dumfries,  to 
oiis  traditions,  and  DoinrV  of  n,!,^  ^^"  '"debted  for  many  cin- 
Train  who  brought  to  my  reco 'lechon'''}hp  T"?'''     ''  was  M  . 
ta  ity,  although  I  myself  had  had  ?npr«pnfi  ^'V"'^  "^  Ol^  MoN 
celebrated  wanderer  so  far  back  «,,r°  interview  with  tliPt 
him  on  his  usual  task     He  was  then  po"'  '^^^'  ^hen  1  found 
gravestones  of  fheCo  ennntlrs  who  h^H^i^'S''  in  repairing  the 
in.the  Castle  of  Dunnottar  to\^,ipi    ^'^  '^'^''^  ^hile  imprisoned 
mitted  prisoners  at  the  piriod  of'Tr '  ^^"^  •*^ '"'"?  "'ere  com 
confinement  is  still  called   he  \VM^l?  v=/,'f' "*"»;  "^'''  P'a'-e  of 
ever  procured  for  me  far  mo?o  ex  P^n,i™  • '  r     ^W""., Train,  how 
>og  this  singular  person  whose  llZ^l  information  concern 
been  able  to  acquire  durin"  mv  own  .?"  '  atteison,  than  I  had 
•  T),e,se  ..Hi.mscr  Di,  ^r^J  '^       "  *''"'''  conversation  with 

^_r  O^eoT^,.  S„pre,.,e  ^^^of  ^^Z^!]  ^^  ^ -;:-.-.«;|ee.. 
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him.*  He  was  (as  I  think  I  liave  somewhere  already  stated) 
a  native  of  tlie  parish  of  Closcbiirn,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  it  is 
believed  tliat  domestic  atiliction,  a.s  well  as  devotional  feeling, 
induced  him  to  commence  tlie  wandering  mode  of  lite,  which 
he  pursued  for  a  very  long  period.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years 
since  Robert  Patterson's  death,  A\liich  took  place  on  the  Iiigh- 
road  near  Lockerby,  where  he  was  found  exhausted  and  e.xpi- 
ring.  The  white  pony,  the  comiianion  of  his  pilgrimage,  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  its  dying  master  ;  the  wliole  furni.'ihing 
a  scene  not  unfitted  for  the  pencil.  These  particulars  I  liad 
from  Mr.  Train. 

Another  debt,  which  I  pay  most  willingly,  I  owe  to  an  un- 
known correspondent  ;a  lady,t;  who  favoured  me  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  upright  and  high-principled  female,  whom,  in  the 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  I  liave  tenned  Jeanie  Deans.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  her  refusing  to  save  her  sister's  life  by  an  act  of 
perjury,  and  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  London  to  obtain  her 
pardon,  are  both  represented  as  true  by  my  fair  and  obliging  cor- 
'ejpondent ;  and  they  led  me  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering a  fictitious  personage  interesting  by  mere  dignity  of  mind 
imd  rectitude  of  principle,  assisted  by  unpretending  good  sense 
and  temper;  without  any  of  the  beauty,  grace,  talent,  accom- 
plisiunent,  and  wit,  to  which  a  heroine  of  romance  is  supposed 
to  have  a  prescriptive  right.  If  the  portrait  was  received  witli 
interest  by  the  public,  1  am  conscious  how  much  it  was  owing 
to  the  truth  and  force  of  the  original  sketch,  which  I  regret 
IJiat  I  am  unable  to  preseut  to  the  public,  as  it  was  written  with 
much  feeling  and  spirit. 

Old  and  odd  books,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  family 
legends,  formed  another  quarry,  so  ample,  that  it  was  muoh 
niore  likely  that  the  strength  of  the  labourer  should  be  exhaust- 
ed, than  that  materials  should  fail.  I  may  mention,  for  exam- 
ple's sake,  that  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
tnermoor  actually  occurred  in  a  Scottish  family  of  rank.  The  fe- 
male relative,  by  whom  tlie  melancholy  tale  was  communicated 
to  me  many  years  since,  was  a  near  connexion  of  the  family  in 
which  the  event  happened,  and  always  told  it  with  an  appear- 
ance of  melancholy  mystery,  which  enhanced  the  interest.  She 
had  known,  in  her  youth,  the  brother  who  rode  before  the  un- 
happy victim  to  the  fatal  altar,  who,  though  then  a  mere  boy, 
and  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  gaycty  of  his  own  ap- 
pearance in  the  bridal  procession,  could  not  but  remark  that 
the  liand  of  his  sister  was  moist,  and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue. 
It  is  unnecessary  farther  to  vvilhuraw  the  veil  from  this  scene 
of  family  distress,  nor,  although  it  occurred  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  since,  might  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  concerned  in  the  narrative  It  may 
be  proper  to  say,  that  the  events  alone  are  imitated  ;  but  I  had 
neither  the  means  nor  intention  of  copying  the  manners,  or  tra- 
cing the  characters,  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  real  story. 

Indeed,  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  have 
deemed  historical  personages  free  subjects  of  delineation,  ! 
have  never  on  any  occasion  violated  the  respect  due  to  private 
life.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  traits  proper  to  persons, 
both  living  and  dead,  with  whom  I  have  had  intercourse  in  so- 
ciety, should  not  have  risen  tc  my  pen  in  such  works  as  Wa- 
verley,  and  tliose  which  followed  it.  But  I  have  always  studied 
to  generalize  tile  portraits,  so  that  they  should  still  seeift,  on 
liie  whole,  the  productions  of  fancy,  though  possessing  some 
resemblance  to  real  individuals.  Yet  I  must  own  my  attempts 
have  not  in  this  lastparticular  been  unifonnly  successful.  There 
are  rnen  whose  characters  are  so  peculiarly  marked,  that  tlse 
delineation  of  some  leading  and  principal  feature,  inevitably 
places  the  whole  person  before  you  in  his  individuality.  Thus, 
'■he  character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  ^ii  the  Antiquary,  was  partly 
founded  on  that  of  an  old  friend  of  my  youth,  to  w  liom  I  am 
indebted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare,  and  other  invalua- 
ble favours  j  but  I  thought  I  had  so  completely  dispuised  the 
likeness,  that  his  features  could  not  be  recognized  by  any  one 
now  alive.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endan- 
gered what  I  desired  should  be  considered  as  a  secret ;  for  I  af- 
terwards learned  that  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  one  of 
the  few  surviving  friends  of  my  father,!  and  an  acute  critic, 
had  said,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that  he  was  now 
convinced  who  was  the  author  of  it,  as  he  recognLsed,  in  the 
Antiquary  of  IMonkbarns,  traces  of  the  character  of  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  father's  family. 

I  may  here  also  notice,  that  tlie  sort  of  e.xchange  of  gallantry, 
which  is  represented  as  taking  place  betwixt  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wnrdine  and  Colonel  Talbot,  is  a  literal  fact.  The  real  circum- 
stances of  the  anecdote,  alike  honourable  toWhig  and  Tory, 
ore  fhi'.so  ;— 

Alexander  Stewart  of  Invernahyle,— a  name  which  I  cannot 
write  without  the  warmest  recollections  of  gratitude  to  the 
friend  of  my  childhood,  who  first  introduced  hie  to  the  High- 
liiiuls,  their  Iraditiiiiis,  and  their  manners,— had  been  engaged 
nctivuly  in  the  trouliles  of  17-15.  As  ho  charged  at  the  battle  of 
Frrslon  with  his  clan,  the  .Stewarts  of  Appine,  he  saw  an  offi- 
cer of  the  opposite  army  standing  alone  by  a  battery  of  four 
cannon,  of  which  he  discharged  three  on  the  advancing  High- 
landers, and  then  drew  his  sword.  Invernahyle  rushed  on  him, 
and  re'uiiied  him  to  surrender.  "  Never  to  rebels  I"  was  the  un- 
daunl<;il  reply,  accompanied  with  a  lounge,  which  the  High- 
lander rei-iMved  on  his  target;  but  instead  of  using  his  sword 
ill  cutlin:,'  d(n\n  his  now  defeuceless  antagonist,  he  employed 
t  in  parrying  the  blow  of  a  Lochaber  axe,  aimed  at  the  officer 
liv  Ilk!  -Aiiller,  one  of  his  own  followers,  a  grim-looking  old 
Higlilandor,  whom  I  remoinber  to  have  seen.  Thus  overpow- 
ered, Lli'UteiKint  Colonel  Allan  Whitefonrd,  agentlcinan  of  rank 
and  consequonce,  as  well  as  a  brave  officer,  gave  up  his  sword, 
and  with  it  his  pnrse  and  watch,  which  Inverniihyle  accepted, 
lo  save  them  from  his  followers.    After  the  affair  was  over,  Blr. 

•  See,  Inr  some  farther  particulars,  the  notes  to  Old  Mortality,  in  the 
present  eoliective  edition. 

1  The  late  .Mrs.  Goldie. 

t  Jrmes  Cha'.mers,  Esq.  solicitor  at  law,  London,  who  died  during 
y.t  rv'yjc\''ii-n  of  'Jie  present  edition  of  these  Novels.     (Aug.  IS81.) 


Stewart  sought  out  his  prisoner,  and  they  were  introduced  to 
each  other  by  the  celebrated  John  Roy  Stewart,  who  acquaint- 
ed Colonel  Whitefoord  with  the  quality  of  his  captor,  and  mado 
him  aware  of  the  necessity  of  receiving  back  liis  propertj-,  which 
he  was  inclined  to  leave  in  the  hands  into  which  it  liad  fallen. 
So  great  became  the  confidence  established  betwixt  them,  tliat 
Invernahyle  obtained  from  the  Chevalier  his  prisoner's  t'reeaom 
upon  parole ;  and  soon  afterwards,  having  been  sent  back  to 
the  Highlands  to  raise  men,  he  visited  Colonel  Whitcfoord  at 
his  own  house,  and  spent  two  happy  days  with  him  and  his 
■\V'hig  friends,  without  thinking,  on  either  side,  of  the  civil  war 
which  was  then  raging. 

■\Vhen  tlie  battle  of  Culloden  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Charles 
Edward,  Invernaliyle,  wounded  and  unable  to  move,  was  borno 
from  the  field  by  the  faitliful  zeal  of  his  retainers.  But,  as  he 
had  been  a  distinguished  Jacobite,  hisfamily  and  property  were 
exposed  to  the  system  of  vindictive  destraction,  too  generally 
carried  into  execution  through  the  country  of  the  insurgents:. 
If  was  now  Colonel  AVMiitefoord's  turn  to  exert  himself,  and  he 
wearied  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  with  his  solici- 
tations for  pardon  to  the  saver  of  his  life,  or  at  least  for  a  pro- 
tection for  his  w-ife  and  family.  His  applications  were  lor  a 
long  time  unsuccessful :  "  I  was  found  with  the  mark  of  the 
Beast  upon  me  in  every  list,"  was  Invernahyle's  expression.  At 
length  Colonel  Whitefoord  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  urged  his  suit  with  every  argument  which  he  could  think 
of.  Being  still  repulsed,  he  took  his  commission  from  his  bo- 
som, and,  having  said  something  of  his  own  and  liis  family's 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  begged  to  re- 
sign his  situation  in  their  service,  since  he  could  nut  be  per- 
mitled  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  person  to  whom  he  owed 
his  life.  The  Duke,  struck  with  his  earnestness,  desired  him 
to  take  up  his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  requiret 
for  the  family  of  Invernahyle. 

The  Chieftain  himself  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  near'his  own 
house,  before  which  a  small  body  of  regular  soldiers  were  en- 
camped. He  could  hear  their  muster-roll  called  every  morning, 
and  their  drums  beat  to  quarters  at  night,  and  not  a  change  of 
the  sentinels  escaped  him.  As  it  was  suspected  tliat  he  was 
lurking  somewhere  on  the  property,  his  family  were  closely 
watched,  and  compelled  to  use  the  utmost  precaution  in  sup- 
plying him  with  food.  One  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  was  employed  as  the  agent  least  likely  to  be 
suspected.  She  was  an  instance  among  others,  tnat  a  time  of 
danger  and  difficulty  creates  a  premature  sharpness  of  intellect. 
She  made  herself  acquainted  among  the  soldiers,  till  she  be- 
came so  familiar  to  them,  that  her  motions  escaped  their  no- 
tice ;  and  her  practice  was,  to  stroll  away  into  the  neighboui^ 
hood  of  the  cave,  and  leave  what  slender  supply  of  food  she 
carried  for  that  purpose  under  some  remarkable  stone,  or  the 
root  of  some  tree,  where  her  father  might  find  it  as  he  crept  by 
night  from  his  lurking-place.  Times  became  milder,  and  my 
e.xcellent  friend  was  relieved  from  proscription  by  the  Act  of 
Indemnity.  Such  is  the  interesting  story  which  I  have  rather 
injured  than  improved,  by  llie  manner  in  which  it  is  told  in 
Waverley. 

This  incident,  with  several  other  circumstances  illustrating 
the  Tales  in  question,  was  communicated  by  me  to  my  late  la- 
mented friend,  William  Erskine,  (a  Scottish  Judge,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Kinedder,)  who  afterwards  reviewed  with  far  too  much 
partiality  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  for  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  January,  1817. |  In  the  same  article,  are  contained  other  il- 
lustrations of  the  Novels,  with  which  I  supplied  my  accom- 
plished friend,  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  the  review.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  such  information,  will  find  the  origi- 
nal of  Meg  Merrilies,  and  I  believe  of  one  or  two  other  person- 
ages of  the  same  cast  of  character,  in  the  article  referred  to. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  tragic  and  savage  circumstances 
which  are  represented  as  preceding  the  birth  of  Allan  ]\IacA^^ 
lay,  in  the  Legend  of  jNltuitrose,  really  happened  in  the  family 
of  .Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich.  The  wager  about  the  candlesticks, 
whose  place  was  supplied  by  Highland  torch-bearers,  was  laiti 
and  won  by  one  of  the  RlacDonalds  of  Keppoch. 

There  can  be  but  little  amusement  in  winnowing  out  the  few 
grains  of  truth  which  are  contained  in  this  mass  of  empty  fic- 
tion. I  may,  however,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  allude  to 
the  various  localities  which  have  been  affi.ved  to  some  of  the 
scenery  introduced  into  these  Novels,  by  which,  for  example, 
Wolfs-Hope  is  identified  with  Fast-Castle  in  Berwickshire,— 
Tilliotudlem  with  Draphane  in  Clydesd.ale, — and  the  valley  in 
the  Monastery,  called  Glendearg,  with  the  dale  of  the  river  Al- 
lan, above  Lord  Somer\ille's  villa,  near  Melrose.  I  can  only 
say,  that,  in  these  and  other  instances,  I  had  no  purpose  of  de- 
scribing any  jiarticular  local  spot;  and  the  resemblance  must 
therefore  be  of  that  general  kind  which  necessarily  exists  be- 
tween scenes  of  the  .same  character.  The  iron-bound  coast  of 
Scotland  affords  upon  its  headlands  and  promontories  fifty  .such 
castles  as  Wolfs-Hope;  every  county  has  a  valley  more  or  less 
re.sembling  Glendearg  ;  and  if  caslles  like  Tillietudlcm,  or  man- 
sions like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's,  are  now  less  freciuently 
to  be  met  with,  it  is  owi.ig  to  the  rage  of  indiscriminate  de- 
struction, whicii  has  removed  oriuineil  so  many  monunieats  of 
antiquity,  when  they  were  not  protected  by  their  inaccessible 
situation. B 

The  scnips  of  poetry  whicli  have  been  in  most  ca.<es  tacked 
to  the  beginning  of  chapters  in  these  Novels,  are  sometimes 
quoted  either  from  reading  or  from  memory,  but,  in  the  general 
cose,  are  pure  invention.  I  found  it  too  troublesome  to  turn  to 
the  collection  of  the  British  Poets  to  discover  apposite  moltops, 
and,  in  the  situation  of  the  theatrical  mechanist,  who,  when 
the  white  paper  which  reiiresenlcd  his  shower  of  snow  wa^ 
exhausted,  continued  tlie  storm  by  snowing  brown,  I  drew  on 

5  Lonl  Kinedder  died  in  August,  1822.    Eheu  !     (Aug.  1S3I.) 
fl  1  would  particularly  intimate  the  Kaim  of  Uric,  on  the  eastern  coant 
of  Scotland,  as  having  suggested  an  idea  for  the  tower  called  WoJP^ 
Crag,  which  the  public  more  ge.-.crally  identified  wiih  the  anci*ni  lowel 
of  I'asl-Caslle. 
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my  memory  as  iong  as  1  could,  and,  when  tliat  faded,  eked  it 
out  with  invention.  I  believe  that,  in  sonic case.'i,  wlioie  actual 
names  are  alUxed  to  the  .supposed  (luotations,  it  would  lie  to 
little  purpose  to  seek  them  in  the  works  of  the  authors  referred 
to  In  some  ca.ses,  I  have  been  entertained  when  Dr.  Watts, 
and  other  graver  authors,  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  for  stan- 
zas for  which  the  novelist  alone  was  responsible. 

And  now  the  reader  may  expect  me,  while  in  the  confes.sional, 
to  e.Kplain  tUe  motives  why  I  have  so  lorn,'  persisted  in  disclaim- 
inj:  the  works  of  which  I  am  now  writins.  To  this  it  would  be 
difiicnlt  to  give  any  other  reply,  save  that  of  Corporal  Nym— It 
was  the  author's  humour  or  caprice  for  the  time.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  construed  into  ingratitude  to  tlie  public,  to  whose  indul- 
gence I  have  owed  my  sangfroid  much  more  than  to  any  merit 
of  my  own,  if  I  confess  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  more  imlifier- 
Rnt  to  success,  or  toiiiilure,  as  an  author,  than  may  be  the  case 
with  others,  who  feel  more  strongly  the  yiossion  for  literary 
fame,  probably  because  they  are  justly  conscious  of  a  belter 
title  to  it.  It  was  not  until  I  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years  that  t  made  any  serious  attempt  at  distinguishing  myself 
as  an  author;  and  at  that  period,  men's  hopes,  desires,  and 
VI  ishes,  have  usually  acquired  something  of  a  decisive  charac- 
ter, and  are  not  eagerly  and  easily  diverted  into  a  new  channel. 
Wlien  I  made  the  discovery,— for  to  me  it  was  one,— that  by 
amusing  myself  with  composition,  which  I  felt  a  delightful  oc- 
cupation, I  could  also  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  became  aware 
tliat  literary  pursuits  were  likely  to  engage  in  future  a  consider- 
able portion  of  my  time,  I  felt  some  alarm  that  I  might  ac(|uire 
tliosa  habits  of  jealousy  and  fretfulness  wliich  have  lessened, 
and  even  degraded,  the  character  even  of  great  .lutbors,  and 
rendered  them,  by  their  petty  squabbles  and  mutual  irritability, 
tlio  laughing-stock  of  tlie  people  of  the  world.  I  resolved, 
Uierefore,  in  this  respect  to  guard  my  breast,  perhaps  an  un- 
friendly critic  may  add,  my  brow,  with  triple  brass,*  and  as 
much  as  possible  to  avoid  resting  my  thoughts  and  wishes  upon 
literary  success,  lest  I  should  endanger  my  own  peace  of  mind 
and  tianciuillity  by  literary  failure.  It  would  argue  either  stu- 
pid upalhy,  or  ridiculous  artectation,  to  say  that  I  have  been 
insensible  to  the  public  applause,  when  I  have  been  honoured 
with  its  testimonies  ;  and  still  more  highly  do  I  prize  the  inva- 
luable friendships  which  some  temporary  popularity  has  ena- 
bled me  to  form  among  those  of  my  contemporaries  most  dis- 
tinguished by  talents  and  genius,  and  which  I  venture  to  hope 
now  rests  upon  a  basis  more  firm  than  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them.  Yet  .feeling  all  these  advantages  as  a  man 
ousht  to  do,  and  must  do^  I  may  say,  with  truth  and  confidence, 
tliat  I  have.  I  think,  tasted  of  the  into.\icating  clip  with  mode- 
ration, and  that  I  have  never,  either  in  conversation  or  corres- 
pondence, encouraged  discussions  lespectins  m.y  own  literary 
pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  usually  found  such  topics, 
even  when  introduced  from  motives  most  flattering  to  myself, 
rather  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

I  have  now  frankly  told  my  motives  for  conce.ilment,  so  far  as 
I  am  conscious  of  having  any,  and  the  public  will  forgive  the 
cffotism  of  the  detail,  as  what  is  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
The  author,  so  long  and  loudly  called  for,  has  appeared  on  the 
stage,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the  audience.  Thus  far  his 
conduct  is  a  marlc  of  respect.  To  linger  in  their  presence 
would  be  infrasion. 

I  have  only  to  repeat,  th.nt  I  avow  myself  in  print,  as  formerly 
m  words,  the  sole  and  unassisted  author  of  all  the  Novels  pub- 
lished as  works  of  the"  Author  of  Waverle.v."  I  do  this  with- 
out shame,  for  I  am  unconscious  that  there  is  any  thing  in  their 
composition  which  deserves  reproach,  eitVier  on  the  scrre  of 
religion  or  morality  ;  and  without  any  feeling  of  exultation,  be- 
cause, whatever  may  have  been  their  temporary  success,  I  am 
well  aware  how  much  their  reputation  depends  upon  the  ca- 
price of  fasliion  ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  the  precarious 
tenure  by  wh.ich  it  is  held,  as  a  reason  for  displaying  no  great 
avidity  in  grasping  at  the  possession. 

I  ought  to  mention,  before  concluding,' that  twenty  persons, 
at  least,  were,  either  from  intimacy  or  from  the  confidence  which 
circumstances  rendered  necessary,  participantoftliis  secret;  and 
as  there  was  no  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  of  any  one  of  the 
number  breaking  faith,  1  am  the  more  obliged  to  them,  because 
(Jie  slight  and  trivial  characterof  the  raysi;ery  was  not  qualified 
to  inspire  much  respect  in  those  intrusted  with  it.  Neverthe- 
less, like  Jack  the  Gi.ant  Killer,  I  was  fully  confident  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  "  Coat  of  Darkness,"  and  had  it  not  been  from 
compulsory  circumstances,  I  would  have  indeed  been  very 
cautious  how  I  parted  with  it. 

As  for  the  work  which  follows,  it  was  meditated,  and  in  part 
printed,  long  before  the  avowal  of  the  novels  took  place,  and 
originally  commenced  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  neither  to 
have  introduction  nor  preface  of  any  kind.  This  long  proem, 
prefixed  to  a  work  intended  not  to  have  any,  may,  however, 
serve  to  show  how  human  purposes,  in  the  most  trifling,  as  well 
as  the  most  important  affairs,  are  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the 
course  of  events.  Thus^  we  begin  to  cross  a  strong  river  with 
our  eyes  and  our  resolution  fixed  on  that  point  of  the  opposite 
shore,  on  which  we  purpose  to  land  ;  but,  gradually  giving  way 
to  tiie  torrent,  are  glad,  by  the  aid  perhaps  of  branch  or  bush,  to 
extricate  ourselves  at  some  distant  and  perhaps  dangerous  land- 
ing-place, much  farther  down  the  stream  than  tiiat  on  which 
we  had  fixed  our  intentions. 

Hoping  that  the  Courteous  Reader  will  afford  to  a  known  and 
familiar  acquaintance  some  portion  of  the  favour  which  heex- 

•  Net  altogether  impossible,  wtien  it  is  considered  that  1  have  been 
•\  die  bar  since  1792.     (A us.  1S31.) 


tended  to  a  disiuiscd  candidate  for  his  appiause,  I  ia's  leave  t 
cubscrioe  myself  his  obliged  humtle  servant, 

W.VLTEK  Scott 
Abeotsford,  October  l,  1827. 


SrcH  was  the  little  narrative  which  I  thought  proper  to  put 
forth  in  October,  1827:  nor  have  I  much  to  add  to  it  now.  About 
to  appear  for  tl»o  first  time  in  my  own  name  in  this  department 
of  letters,  it  occurred  to  me  that  something  in  the  shape  of  n 
periodical  publication  might  carry  with  it  a  certain  air  of  no- 
velty, and  I  was  willing  to  break,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the 
abruptness  of  my  personal  forthcoming,  by  investing  an  ima- 
ginary coadjutor  with  at  least  as  much  distinctness  of  indivi- 
dual existence  as  I  had  ever  previously  thought  it  worth  whi'.e 
to  bestow  on  shadows  of  the  same  convenient  tribe.  Of  course, 
it  had  never  been  in  my  contemplation  to  invite  the  assistance 
of  any  real  person  in  the  sustaining  of  my  quasi-editorial  cha- 
racter and  labours.  It  had  long  been  my  opinion,  that  any  thing 
like  a  literary  j9//-?t/c  is  likely  to  end  in  suggesting  comparisons, 
justly  termed  od"ious,and  therefore  to  be  avoided  ■  and,  indeed, 
[  had  also  had  some  occasion  to  know,  that  promises  of  as- 
sistance, in  efforts  of  that  order,  are  apt  to  bo  more  niagniiicent 
than  the  subsequent  performance.  I  therefore  planned  a  Miscel- 
lany, to  be  dependant,  after  the  old  fashion,  on  my  own 
resources  alone,  and  although  conscious  enough  that  the  mo- 
ment which  assigned  to  the  Author  of  Waverlcy  "  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,"  had  seriously  endangered  his  spell,  !  felt 
inclined  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  my  old  hero  Montrose,  and 
to  say  to  myself,  that  in  literature,  as  in  war, 

"  He  either  fe.-irs  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deseris  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 
To  the  particulars  explanatory  of  the  plan  of  these  Chronicles 
which  the  reader  is  presented  with  in  Chapter  II.  by  the  imagi- 
nary Editor,  Mr.  Croftangry,  I  have  now  to  add,  that  the  lady, 
tei-med  in  his  narrative,  Mrs.  Bethune  Ealliol,  was  designed  to 
shadow  out  in  its  leading  points  the  interesting  character  of  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,'  whose  death  occurring 
shortly  before,  had  saddened  a  wide  circle,  much  attached  to 
her,  as  well  for  her  genuine  virtue  and  amiable  qualities  of  dis- 
position, as  for  the  extent  of  information  which  she  possessed, 
and  the  delightful  manner  in  which  she  was  used  to  communi- 
cate it.  In  truth,  the  author  had,  on  many  occasions,  been  in- 
debted to  her  vivid  memory  for  the  substratum  of  his  Scottish 
fictions— and  she  accordingly  had  been,  from  an  early  period,  at 
no  loss  to  tix  the  Waverley  Novels  on  the  right  culprit. 

In  the  sketch  of  Chrystal  Croftangry's  own  history,  the  author 
has  been  accused  of  introducing  some  not  polite  allusions  to 
respectable  living  individuals  ;  but  he  may  safely,  he  presumes, 
pass  over  such  an  insinuation.  The  first  of  the  narratives  which 
Mr.  Croftangry  proceeds  to  lay  before  the  public,  "  The  High- 
land Widow,"  was  derived  from  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  and  is 
given,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  additional  circumstances— 
the  introduction  of  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regret— very 
much  as  the  excellent  old  lady  used  to  tell  the  story.  Neither 
the  Highland  cicerone  Macturk,  nor  the  demure  washing  wo- 
man, were  drawn  from  imagination  ;  and  on  rereading  my  tale, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  comparing  its  effect  with  my 
remejnbrance  of  my  worthy  friend's  oral  narration,  whicli  was 
certainly  extremely  affecting,  I  cannot  but  suspect  mj-self  of 
having  marred  its  simplicity  by  some  of  those  interpolations, 
which,  at  the  time  when  I  penned  them,  no  doubt  pa.^sed  with 
myself  for  embellishments. 

The  next  tale,  entitled  "  The  Two  Drovers,"  I  learned  from 
another  old  friend,  the  late  George  Constable,  Esq.,  ofWallace- 
Craigie,  near  Dundee,  whom  I  have  already  introduced  to  my 
reader  as  the  original  Antiquary  of  Monkbarns.  He  had  been 
present.  I  think^  at  the  trial  at  Carlisle,  and  seldom  mentioned 
the  venerable  judge's  charge  to  the  jury,  without  shedding 
tears,— which  had  peculiar  pathos,  as  flowing  down  features, 
carrying  rather  a  sarcastic  or  almost  a  cynical  expression. 

This  worthy  gentleman's  reputation  for  shrewd  Scottish 
sense— knowledge  of  our  national  antiquities— and  a  racy  hu- 
mour, peculiar  to  himself,  must  ba  still  remembered.  For  my 
self,  I  ha\'e  pride  in  recording  that  for  many  years  wo  were,  in 
Wordsworth's  language, 

" a  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  yoimg, 

And  '  George'  was  £eveuly-two." 

Abbotsford,  August  15,  1831. 

t  The  Keiths  of  Craig,  in  Kincardineshire,  descended  from  John  Keith, 
fotu-lh  son  of  William,  second  Earl  Marischal,  who  got  from  his  faJher, 
about  1480,  the  lands  of  Craig,  and  part  of  Garvock,  in  that  county.  Ir. 
Doualas's  Baronage,  443  to  445,  is  a  pedigree  of  that  family.  Colonei 
Robert  Keith  of  Craig  (the  seventh  in  descent  from  John)  by  his  wife, 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  Murray  of  Murraysliall,  of  the  family  of 
Blackbarony,  widow  of  Colonel  Stirling,  of  the  family  of  Keir,  had  one 
son  ;  viz.  Robert  Keith  of  Craig,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
aftertvards  to  St.  Petersburgh,  which  latter  situation  he  held  at  the  accej- 
sion  of  King  George  III.,— who  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1774.  He  nuirrie.^ 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Curiuingham  of  Capringloii. 
by  Janet,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Dick  of  Presconfield  ;  •nii. 
among  other  children  of  this  marriage,  were,  the  late  well-known  diplo- 
matist. Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.  B.  a  general  in  the  army,  and  for 
some  time  mbassador  at  Vienna  ;  Sir  BasU  Keith,  Knight,  captain  \t, 
the  navy,  who  cUed  governor  of  Jamaica  ;  and  my  excellent  friend. 
Anne  Murray  Keith,  who  uUimalely  came  into  possession  of  the  fan-.df 
estates,  and  died  not  long  before  the  date  cf  this  intrtductiou.  flo^^  ) 
1* 
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(II  tias  been  suggested  to  the  Author,  that  it  niiglit  be  well  to 
reprint  here  a  detailed  account  of  the  public  dinner  alluded  to 
in  the  foregoing  Introduction,  as  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
lime  ;  mid  the  reader  is  accordingly  presented  with  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  for  Wed- 
nesday. 23th  February,  1327.] 


THEATRICAL  FUND  DINNER. 

Eefobe  proceeding  with  our  account  of  tliis  very  interesting 
festival— for  so  it  may  be  termed— it  is  our  duty  to  present  to 
our  readers  the  following  letter,  which  we  have  received  from 
tlie  Presiiient. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Weeklt  JotfRNAL. 

Sir,— J  am  extremely  sorry  I  have  not  leisure  to  correct  the 
copy  ycu  sent  me  of  what  1  ara  stated  to  have  said  at  the  Din- 
ner for  the  Theatrical  Fund.  I  am  no  orator;  and  upon  such 
occasions  as  are  alluded  to,  I  say  as  well  as  I  can  what  the  time 
requires. 

However,  I  hope  your  reporter  has  been  more  accurate  in 
other  instances  than  in  mine.  I  have  corrected  one  passage,  in 
v.'hich  I  am  made  to  speak  with  great  impropriety  and  petu- 
lance, respecting  the  opinions  of  those  who  do  not  approve  of 
dramatic  entertainments.  I  have  restored  what  1  said,  which 
wa.s  meant  to  he  respectful,  as  every  objection  founded  in  con- 
science is,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  be  so  treated.  Other  er- 
rors I  left  as  I  found  them,  it  being  of  little  consequence  whe- 
tlier  I  spoke  sense  or  nonsense,  in  what  was  merely  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  the  hour. 

1  am,  sir,  Your  obedient  seri-ant, 

Walter  Scott. 

Ediniurgh,  Monday. 


The  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  in 
tlic  A».-embly  Rooms,  was  conducted  with  admirable  spirit. 
Tli.i  Chairman,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  among  his  other  great  qua- 
lifications, is  well  fitted  to  enliven  such  an  entertainment.  His 
manners  are  extremely  easy,  and  his  style  of  speaking  simple 
and  natural,  yet  full  of  vivacity  and  point ;  and  he  has  the  art, 
if  it  he  art,  of  relaxing  into  a  certain  homeliness  of  manner,  with- 
out losing  one  particle  of  his  dignity.  He  thus  takes  off  some  of 
that  solemn  formality  which  belongs  to  such  meetinss,  and,  by 
his  easy  and  graceful  familiarity,  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of 
the  pleasing  character  of  a  private  entertainment  Near  Sir  W. 
Scott  sat  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Lord  Sleadowbank,  Sir  John  Hope 
of  Pinkie,  Bart.,  Admiral  Adam,  Baron  Clerk  Rattray,  Gilbert 
Innes,  Esq.,  James  AValker,  Esq.,  Robert  Dundas,  Esq.,  Alexan- 
der Siniih,  Esq.,  etc. 

Tlie  i-ioth  being  removed,  "  Non  Nobis  Domine"  was  sung  by 
Messrs.  Thorne,  Swift,  Collier,  and  Hartley,  after  which  the 
following  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair : — 

"  The  King"— all  the  honours. 

"  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Royal  Family." 

The  Chairman,  in  proposingthe  next  toast,  lyhich  he  wi.shed 
to  be  drunk  in  solemn  silence,  said  it  was  to  the  memory  of  a 
regretted  prince,  whom  we  had  lately  lost.  Everv  individual 
would  at  once  conjecture  to  v.iiom  he  alludrd.  He  liad  no  in- 
tention lo  dwell  on  his  military  merits.  They  had  been  told  in 
the  senate  ;  they  had  been  repeated  in  the  cottage  ;  and  when- 
ever a  soldier  was  the  theme,  his  name  was  never  far  distant. 
But  it  was  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  this  meet- 
ing, which  his  late  Royal  Highness  had  condescended  in  a  jiar- 
ticular  manner  to  patronise,  tliat  they  were  called  on  to  drink 
his  health.  To  that  charity  he  had  often  sacrificed  his  time, 
and  had  given  up  tlvj  '.'JM^  leisure  which  he  had  from  import- 
ant business.  He  was  aiways  ready  to  attend  on  every  occa- 
sion of  this  kind,  and  it  was  in  that  view  that  he  proposed  to 
drink  to  the  memory  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York —Drunk  in  solemn  silence. 

The  Chairman  then  requested  that  gentlemen  would  fill  a 
humiier  as  full  as  it  would  hold,  while  he  would  say  only  a  few 
words.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  speeches,  and  he  knew 
the  feeling  with  which  long  ones  were  regarded.  He  was  sure 
that  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  vin- 
dication of  the  dramatic  art,  which  they  had  come  liere  to  sup- 
port. This,  however,  he  considsred  to  be  the  proper  time  and 
proper  occ:ision  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  love  of  re- 
presenlation  which  was  an  innate  feeling  in  human  nature.  It 
v/as  the  first  amusement  that  the  child  had— it  grew  greater  as 
he  grew  up  ;  and,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  nothing  amused 
ft)  much  as  when  a  common  tale  is  told  with  appropriate  per- 
sonification The  first  thing  a  child  does  is  to  ape  his  school- 
master, by  flogging  a  chair.  The  assuming  a  character  our- 
selves, or  the  seeing  (lUicrs  assume  an  imaginary  character,  is 
ai:  enjoyment  nalural  to  humanity.  It  was  implanted  in  our 
very  nature,  to  take  pleasure  from  such  representations,  at  pro- 
per times  and  on  proper  occasions.  In  all  ages  the  theatrical 
art  had  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  with 
Jie  progress  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.    As  man  has  advanced 


from  the  ruder  stages  of  society,  the  love  of  dramatic  represen- 
tations has  increased,  and  all  works  of  this  nature  have  been 
improved,  in  character  and  in  stiiicture.  They  had  only  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  although  he  did  noi 
pretend  to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  its  ancient  drama.  Its  first 
tragic  poet  commanded  a  body  of  troops  at  the  battle  of  !\!ara 
thon.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  men  of  rank  in  Athens, 
when  Athens  was  in  its  highest  renown.  They  shook  Alliens 
with  their  discourses,  as  their  theatrical  works  shook  the  the- 
atre itself.  If  they  turned  to  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  that  era  which  is  the  classical  history  of  that 
country,  they  would  find  that  it  was  referred  to  by  all  French- 
men as  the  golden  age  of  the  drama  there.  And  also  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  drama  was  at  its 
highest  pitch,  when  the  nation  began  to  mioL-le  deeply  and 
wisely  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  not  only  not  receiving 
laws  from  others,  but  giving  laws  to  the  world,  and  vindicating 
the  rights  of  mankind.  (Cheers.)  There  have  been  various 
times  when  the  dramatic  art  subsequently  fell  into  disrepute. 
Its  professors  have  been  stigmatized  ;  and  laws  have  been  pai'sed 
against  them,  less  dishonourable  to  them  than  to  the  states- 
men by  whom  they  were  proposed,  and  to  the  legislators  by 
whom  they  were  adopted.  What  were  the  times  in  which  these 
laws  were  passed?  Was  it  not  when  virtue  was  seldom  incul- 
cated as  a  moral  duty,  that  we  were  required  to  relinquish  tho 
most  rational  of  all  our  amusements,  when  the  clergy  were  en- 
joined celibacy,  and  when  the  laity  were  denied  the  right  to 
read  their  Bibles?  He  thnuglit  that  it  must  have  been  from  a 
notion  of  penance  that  they  erected  the  drama  into  an  ideal 
place  of  profaneness,  and  spoke  of  the  theatre  as  of  the  tents  of 
sin.  He  did  not  mean  lo  dispute,  that  there  were  many  excel- 
lent persons  who  thought  differently  from  him,  and  he  dis 
claimed  the  slightest  idea  of  charging  them  with  bigotry  or 
hj'pocrisy  on  that  account.  He  gave  them  full  credit  for  their 
tender  consciences,  in  making  tliese  objections,  althougji  they 
did  not  appear  relevant  to  him.  But  to  these  persons,  being,  as 
he  believed  them,  men  of  worth  and  piety,  he  was  sure  tho 
purpose  of  this  meeting  would  furnish  some  apology  for  an  er- 
ror, if  there  be  any,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  attend.  They 
would  approve  the  gift,  although  they  might  differ  in  other 
points.  Such  might  not  approve  of  going  to  the  Theatre,  but 
at  least  could  not  deny  that  they  might  give  away  from  their 
superfluity,  what  was  required  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the 
support  of  the  aged,  and  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted.  These 
were  duties  enjoined  by  our  religion  itself.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  perfomiers  are  in  a  particular  manner  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port or  regard,  when  in  old  age  or  distress,  of  those  who  had 
partaken  of  the  anuiseraeiits  of  those  places  which  they  render 
an  ornament  to  society.  Their  art  was  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
and  precarious  nature.  They  had  to  serve  a  long  apprentice- 
ship. It  was  very  long  before  even  the  first-rate  geniuses  could 
acquire  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  stage  business.  They 
must  languish  long  in  obscurity  befce  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  their  nalural  talents  ;  and  after  that,  they  have  but  a 
short  space  of  time,  during  which  they  are  fortunate  if  they  can 
provide  the  means  of  comfort  in  the  decline  of  life.  That  comes 
late,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time  ;  after  which  they  are  left  de- 
pendant. Their  limbs  fail— their  teeth  are  loosened— their  voice 
is  lost— and  they  are  left,  after  giving  happiness  to  others,  in  a 
most  disconsolate  state.  The  public  were  liberal  and  generous 
to  those  deservine  their  protection.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  be 
de]ipndant  on  the  favour,  or.  he  might  say,  in  plain  terms,  on 
the  caprice,  of  the  public  ;  and  this  more  particularly  for  a  class 
nf  persons  of  whom  extreme  prudence  is  not  the  character. 
There  miirht  be  instances  of  opportunities  being  neglecteil  ;  but 
let  each  gentlem.in  tax  himself,  and  consider  the  opportunities 
rtcy  had  ncfflected,  and  the  sums  of  money  Ihetj  had  wasted  ; 
let  every  gentleman  look  into  his  own  bosom,  and  say  whether 
these  were  circumstances  which  would  softi.'n  his  own  feelings, 
were  he  to  bo  plunged  into  distress.  He  put  it  to  every  gene- 
rous bosom— to  every  better  feeling- to  say  what  consolation 
was  it  to  old  age  to  be  told  that  you  miglit  have  made  provi- 
sion at  a  time  which  had  been  neslected- (loud  cheers)— and  to 
find  it  objected,  that  if  you  had  pleased  you  miirlit  have  been 
wealthy.  He  had  hitherto  been  speaking  of  what,  in  theatrical 
language,  was  called  sfars,  but  they  were  sometimes  failing 
ones.  There  were  another  class  of  sufferers  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  theatre,  without  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on.  The  sailors  have  a  saying,  every  man  can 
not  be  a  boatswain.  If  there  must  be  a  great  actor  to  act  Ham 
lot,  there  must  also  be  people  to  act  L.acrtes,  the  King,  Rosen 
crantz.  and  GnildensfeiTi.  olherwise  a  drama  cannot  go  on.  I( 
even  Garrick  himself  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  could  not 
act  Hamlet  alone.  There  must  be  generals,  colonels,  com- 
mand ing-ofTicers,  subalterns.  But  what  are  the  private  soldiers 
to  do?  Many  have  mistaken  their  own  talents,  and  have  been 
driven  in  early  youth  to  try  the  stage,  to  which  they  are  not 
comptfent.  He  would  know  what  to  say  to  the  indifferent 
poet  and  to  the  bad  artist.  He  would  say  that  it  was  l'ooli.>li, 
and  he  would  recommend  to  the  jioet  to  become  a  scribe,  and 
the  arlist  to  paint  sign-posts— (loud  laughter.)— But  you  could 
not  send  the  plas-er  adrift,  for  if  he  cannot  play  Hamlet,  he  must 
play  Guildenstern.  Where  there  are  many  labourers,  wages 
must  be  low,  and  no  man  in  such  a  situation  can  decently  sup- 
port a  wife  and  family,  and  save  eomeiJiing  off  his  inco-ne  foi 
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old  asc.  'What  is  this  man  to  do  in  latter  life?  Are  you  to 
cast  him  ntr  hke  an  old  hinge,  or  a  piece  of  useless  machinery, 
which  hns  done  its  work?  To  a  person  wlio  had  contributed 
to  our  amusement,  thia  would  be  unkind,  ungrateful,  and  un- 
christian. His  wants  are  not  of  his  own  makin?,  but  arise  from 
the  natural  sources  of  sickness  and  old  age.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  one  class  of  suflerers  to  whom  no  imprudence 
can  be  ascribed,  e.xcept  on  lirst  entering  on  the  profession.  Af- 
ter putting  liis  hand  to  the  dramatic  plough,  he  cannot  draw 
back  ;  but  must  continue  at  it,  and  toil,  till  death  release  him 
from  want,  oi  c'larity,  by  its  milder  influence,  steps  in  to  ren- 
der that  want  more  tolerable.  He  had  little  more  to  say,  e.xcept 
that  lie  sincerely  hoped  that  the  collection  to-day,  from  the 
number  of  respectable  gentlemen  present,  would  meet  tlie  views 
fintertained  by  the  patrons.  He  hoped  it  would  do  so.  They 
should  not  be  disheartened.  Though  they  could  not  do  a  great 
deal,  they  might  do  something.  They  had  this  consolation, 
that  every  thing  they  parted  with  from  their  superfluity  would 
do  some  good.  Ttey  would  sleep  the  better  themselves  when 
they  have  been  the  means  of  giving  sleep  to  others.  It  was  un- 
grateful and  unkind,  that  those  wlio  had  sacrificed  their  youth 
to  our  amusement,  should  notteceivo  the  reward  due  to  them, 
but  should  be  reduced  to  hard  fare  in  their  old  age.  Wo  can- 
not think  of  poor  Falstalf  going  to  bed  without  his  cup  of  sack, 
or  Jlacbeth  fed  on  bones  as  marrowless  as  those  of  Banfjuo.— 
(Loud  cheers  and  laughter.)— As  he  believed  that  they  were  all 
as  fond  of  the  dramatic  art  as  he  was  in  his  younger  days,  he 
would  propose  that  they  should  drink  "The  Theatrical  Fund," 
with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  IMackay  rose,  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  to  return  their 
thanks  for  the  toast  just  drunk.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, he  said,  were  pcrhapa  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  intention  of  the  institution,  and  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  enter  into  some  e.xplanation  on  the  subject.  With  whom- 
soever the  idea  of  a  Theatrical  Fund  miglit  have  originated, 
(and  it  had  been  disputed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  two  or 
three  individuals,)  certain  it  was,  that  the  first  legally  consti- 
tuted Theatrical  Fund  owed  its  origin  to  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  profession,  the  late  David  Garrick.  Thatemi- 
nent  actor  conceived  that,  by  a  weekly  subscription  in  the  The- 
atre, a  fund  might  be  raised  among  its  members,  from  which  a 
portion  might  be  given  to  those  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren, 
and  thus  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  prudence  to  pro- 
ride  what  fortune  had  denied— a  comfortable  provision  for  the 
winter  of  life.  With  the  welfare  of  his  profession  constantly 
at  heait,  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  uphold  its  respect- 
ability, and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  brethren,  not  only 
lUe  necessity,  but  the  blessing  of  independence,  the  Fund  be- 
came his  peculiar  care.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  laws  for  its  go- 
vernment, procured,  at  his  own  expense,  the  passing  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  its  confirmation,  bequeathed  to  it  a  handsome 
legacy,  and  thus  became  the  Father  of  the  Drury-Lane  Fund. 
So  constant  was  his  attachment  to  this  infant  establishment, 
that  he  chose  to  grace  the  close  of  the  brighSest  theatrical  life 
on  record,  by  the  last  display  of  his  transcendent  talent^  on  the 
occasion  of  a  benefit  for  this  child  of  his  adoption,  which  ever 
since  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Garrick  Fund.  In  imitation 
of  his  noble  example,  Funds  had  been  established  in  several 
provincial  theatres  in  England  ;  but  it  remained  for  Mrs.  Henry 
Siddons  and  Mr.  William  Slurray  to  become  the  founders  of 
the  first  Theatrical  Fund  in  Scotland.  (Cheers.)  This  Fund 
commenced  under  the  most  favourable  auspices ;  it  was  libe- 
rally supported  by  the  management,  and  highly  patronised  by 
the  public.  Notwithstanding,  it  fell  short  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  intentions.  Whit  those  intentions  were,  he  (Mr. 
Mackay)  need  not  recapitulate,  but  they  failed  ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  confess  that  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
performers  was  the  probable  cause.  A  new  set  of  Rules  and 
Regulations  were  lately  drawn  up,  submitted  to  and  approved 
of  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Theatre;  and 
accordingly  the  Fund  was  re-modelled  on  the  1st  of  January 
last.  And  here  he  thought  he  did  but  echo  the  feelings  of  his 
brethren,  by  publicly  acknowledging  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  the  management,  for  the  aid  given,  and  the  warm  in- 
terest they  liad  all  along  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Fund. 
(Cheers.)  The  nature  and  object  of  the  profession  had  been  so 
well  treated  of  by  the  President,  that  he  would  say  nothing  ; 
but  of  the  rumerous  offspring  of  science  and  genius  that  court 
precarioa«  fame,  the  Actor  boast.'!  the  slenderest  claim  of  all ; 
tlie  sport  of  fortune,  the  creatures  of  fashionj  and  the  victims 
of  caprice— they  are  seen,  heard,  and  admired,  but  to  be  forgot— 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  m.emorial  of  their  existence— they  "  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart."  (Cheers.)  Yet  humble  though  their 
pretensions  be,  there  was  no  profession,  trade,  or  calling,  where 
such  a  combination  of  requisites,  mental  and  bodily,  were  in- 
dispensable. In  all  others  the  principal  may  practise  after  he 
has  been  visited  by  the  affiicting  hand  of  Providence— some  by 
the  loss  of  limb— some  of  voice— and  many,  when  the  faculty 
of  the  mind  is  on  the  wane,  may  be  assisted  by  dutiful  children, 
or  devoted  servants.  Not  so  the  Actor— he  must  retain  all  he 
ever  did  possess,  or  sink  dejected  to  a  mournful  home.  (Ap- 
plause.) Yet  while  they  are  toiling  for  ephemeral  theatric 
fame,  how  very  few  ever  possess  the  means  of  hoarding  in  their 
youth  tliat  which  would  give  bread  in  old  age !  But  now  a 
brighter  prospect  dawned  upon  them,  and  to  the  success  of  this 
their  infant  establishment  tliey  looked  with  hope,  as  to  a  com- 
fortable and  peaceful  home  in  their  declining  years.  He  con- 
cluded by  tendering  to  the  meeting,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren 
and  sisters,  their  unfeigned  thanks  for  their  liberal  support,  and 
begged  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatrical  Fund.     (Cheers.) 

Lord  Me.vdowbank  said,  that  by  desire  of  his  Hon.  Friend 
in  the  chair,  and  of  his  Noble  Friend  at  his  right  hand,  he 
Begged  leave  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  on  the  Patrons  of  this  excellent  Institution.  He  could 
answer  for  himself— he  could  answer  for  the^"  ^1— that  they 
WMo  deeply  impressed  with  the  meritorious  oc-jects  which  it 


has  in  view,  and  of  their  anxious  wish  to  promote  its  interests. 
For  himself,  he  hoped  ho  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he 
was  rather  surprised  at  finding  his  own  name  as  one  of  tlie  Pa- 
trons, associated  with  so  many  individuals  of  high  rank  and 
powerful  influence.  But  it  was  an  excuse  for  those  who  had 
placed  him  in  a  situation  so  honourable  end  so  distinguished, 
that  when  this  charity  was  instituted,  he  happened  to  liold  a 
high  and  responsible  station  under  the  Crown,  when  he  might 
have  been  of  use  in  assisting  and  promoting  its  objects.  His 
Lordship  much  feared  Uiat  he  could  have  little  expectation, 
situated  as  he  now  was,  of  doing  either ;  but  lie  could  confi- 
dently assert,  that  few  things  would  give  him  greater  gratifica- 
tion than  being  able  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity  and  support ; 
and,  indeed,  when  one  recollects  the  pleasure  which  at  all  pe- 
riods of  life  he  has  received  from  the  exhibitions  of  the  stage, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  meritorious  individuals  for  whose  aid 
this  fund  has  been  established,  he  must  be  divested  both  ot 
gratitude  and  feeling  who  would  not  give  his  best  endeavours 
to  promote  its  welfare.  And  now,  that  he  might  in  some  mea- 
sure repay  the  gratification  which  had  been  afforded  himself, 
he  would  beg  lea\'e  to  propose  a  toast,  the  health  of  one  of  the 
Patrons,  a  great  and  distinguished  individual,  whose  name  must 
always  stand  by  itself,  and  which,  in  an  assembly  such  as  this, 
or  in  any  other  assembly  of  Scotsmen,  can  never  be  received, 
(not  lie  would  say  with  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  de- 
light,) but  with  tho.se  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  In  doing  so 
he  felt  that  he  stood  in  a  somewhat  new  situation.  Whoever 
had  been  called  upon  to  propose  the  health  of  his  Hon.  Friend 
to  whom  he  alluded,  some  time  ago,  would  have  found  himself 
enabled,  from  the  mystery  in  v;hich  certain  matters  were  in- 
volved, to  gratify  himself  and  his  auditors  by  allusions  which 
found  a  responding  chord  in  their  own  feelings,  and  to  deal  in 
the  language,  the  sincere  language,  of  panegyric,  without  in- 
tmding  on  the  modesty  of  the  great  individual  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred. But  it  was  no  longer  possible,  consistently  with  the 
respect  to  one's  auditors,  to  use  upon  this  subject  terms  either 
of  mystification,  or  of  obscure  or  indirect  allusion.  The  clouds 
have  been  dispelled— the  darkness  visible  has  been  cleared  away 
—and  the  Great  Unknown— the  minstrel  of  our  native  land— the 
mighty  magician  who  has  rolled  back  the  current  of  time,  and 
conjured  up  before  our  living  senses  the  men  and  the  manners 
of  days  which  have  long  passed  away,  stands  revealed  to  the 
hearts  and  the  eyes  of  his  affectionate  and  admiring  country- 
men. If  he  himself  were  capable  of  imagining  all  that  belonged 
to  this  mighty  subject— were  he  even  able  to  give  utterance  to 
all  that  as  a  ftiend,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  Scotsman,  he  must  feel 
regarding  it,  yet  knowing,  as  he  well  did,  that  this  illustrious 
individual  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  towering  talents, 
than  for  those  feelings  which  rendered  such  allusions  ungrateful 
to  himself,  however  sparingly  introduced,  he  would,  on  that 
account,  still  refrain  from  doing  that  which  would  otherwise 
be  no  less  pleasing  to  him  than  to  his  audience.  But  this  his 
Lordship  hoped  he  would  be  allowed  to  say,  (his  auditors 
would  not  pardon  him  were  he  to  say  less,)  we  owe  to  him,  as 
a  people,  a  large  and  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  He  it  is  who 
has  opened  to  foreigners  the  grand  and  characteristic  beauties 
of  our  country.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  that  our  gallant  an- 
cestors and  the  struggles  of  our  illustrious  patriots— who  fought 
and  bled  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  that  independence  and 
that  liberty  we  now  enjoy— have  obtained  a  fame  no  longer 
confined  to  the  boundaries  of  a  remote  and  comparatively  ob- 
scure nation,  and  who  has  called  down  upon  their  struggles  for 
glory  and  freedom  the  admiration  of  foreign  countries.  He  it 
is  who  has  conferred  a  new  reputation  on  our  national  charac- 
ter, and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  imperishable  name,  were  it 
only  by  her  having  given  birth  to  himself.  (Loud  and  raptu- 
rous applause.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  certainly  did  not  think  that,  in  coming 
here  to-day,  he  would  have  the  task  of  acknowledging,  before 
300  gentlemen,  a  secret  which,  considering  that  It  was  commu- 
nicated to  more  than  twenty  people,  had  been  remarkably  well 
kept.  He  was  now  before  the  bar  of  his  country,  and  might  be 
understood  to  be  on  trial  before  Lord  Meadowbank  as  an  ofi'end- 
er  ;  yet  he  was  sure  that  every  impartial  jury  would  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  Not  Proven.  He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  reasons  of  his  long  silence.  Perhaps  caprice  might 
have  a  considerable  share  in  iL  He  had  now  to  say,  however, 
that  the  merits  of  these  works,  if  they  had  any,  and  their  faults, 
were  entirely  imputable  to  him.self.  (Long  and  loud  cheering.) 
He  was  afraid  to  think  on  what  he  had  done.  "  Look  on't  again 
I  dare  not."  He  had  thus  far  unbosomed  himself,  and  lie  knew 
that  it  would  be  reported  to  the  public.  He  meant,  then,  se- 
riously to  state,  that  when  he  said  he  was  the  author,  he  was 
the  total  and  undivided  author;  With  the  exception  of  quota- 
tions, there  was  not  a  single  word  tliat  was  not  derived  from 
himself,  or  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  The  wand 
was  now  broken,  and  the  book  buried.  You  vvill  allow  me  far- 
ther to  say,  with  Prospero,  it  is  your  breath  that  has  filled  my 
sails,  and  to  crave  one  single  toast  in  the  capacity  of  the  author 
of  these  novels  ;  and  he  would  dedicate  a  bumper  to  the  heait.h 
of  one  who  has  represented  some  of  those  characters,  ofwhicli 
he  had  endeavoured  to  give  the  skeleton,  with  a  degree  of  live- 
liness which  rendered  him  grateful.  He  would  propose  Mib 
health  of  his  friend  Bailie  Nicol  Jari-ie,  (loud  applause)— and  hs 
was  sure,  that  when  the  author  of  Waverley  and  Rob  Roy  drink? 
to  Nicol  Jarvie,  it  would  be  received  with  that  degree  of  ap- 
plause to  which  that  gentleman  has  always  been  accustomed, 
and  that  they  would  take  care  that  on  the  present  occasion  it 
should  be  prodigious  I    (Long  and  vehement  applause.) 

Mr.  Mackay,  who  here  spoke  with  great  humour  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bailie  Jarvie.— -My  conscience!  My  worthy  father  tho 
deacon  could  not  liave  believed  that  his  son  could  haehad  sica 
compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Great  Unknown  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott.— The  Small  Known  now,  Mr.  Boilie. 

Mr.  MACKAY.-7-He  had  been  long  identified  with  the  Bailui, 
and  he  was  vain  of  the  cognomen  wliich  he  had  now  wcrn  fo? 
eight  years    and  he  (juesfioned  if  any  of  his  bretfcreu  .n  lUf 
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Council  had  ?iven  sucl\  universal  satisfaction.  (Loud  laughter 
and  applause.)  B'efore  he  sat  down,  he  begged  to  propose  "  tlie 
Lord  Provost  and  tlieCity  of  Edinburgh." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  apologized  for'the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  who  had  gone  to  London  on  public  business. 
Tune— "Within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town." 
c-'ir  Walter  Scott  gave,  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
army." 
Glee—"  How  merrily  we  live." 

"  Lord  Melville  and  the  Navy,  that  fought  till  they  left  nobody 
lo  fight  with,  like  an  arch  sportsman  who  clears  all  and  goes 
after  the  game." 

Mr.  Pat.  Robertson.— They  had  heard  this  evening  a  toast, 
which  had  been  received  with  intense  delight,  which  will  be 
published  in  every  newspaper,  and  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all 
Europe.  He  had  one  toast  assigned  him  which  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  giving.  He  was  sure  that  the  stage  had  in  all  ages  a 
great  effect  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people.  ItWas 
very  desirable  that  the  stage  should  be  well  regulated  ;  and  there 
■was  no  criterion  by  wliich  its  regulation  could  be  better  deter- 
mined than  by  the  moral  character  and  personal  respectability 
of  the  performers.  He  was  not  one  of  those  stern  moralists  who 
objected  to  the  Theatre.  The  most  fastidious  moralist  could 
not  possibly  apprehend  any  injury  from  the  stage  of  Edinburgh, 
as  it  was  presently  managed,  and  so  long  as  it  was  adorned  by 
I'lat  illustrious  individual,  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  whose  public 
exhibitions  were  not  more  remarkable  for  feminine  grace  and 
delicacy,  than  was  her  private  character  for  every  virtue  which 
could  be  admired  in  domestic  life.  He  would  conclude  with 
reciting  a  few  words  from  Shakspeare,  in  a  spirit  not  of  contra- 
diction to  those  stern  moralists  who  disliked  the  Theatre,  but 
of  meekness  :— "  Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well 
bestowed  ?  do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used,  for  they  are  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time."  He  then  gave 
"Mrs.  Henry  SUdons,  and  success  to  the  Theatre-Koyal  of 
Edinburgh." 

Mr.  Murray.— Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  return  thanks  for  the  ho- 
nour you  have  done  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  doing  which  I  am  some- 
what difficulted,  from  the  e.xtreme  delicacy  which  attends  a 
brother's  expatiating  upon  a  sister's  claims  to  honours  publicly 
paid— (hear,  hear)— yet.  Gentlemen,  your  kindness  emboldens 
me  to  say,  that  were  I  to  give  utterance  to  all  a  brotlier's  feel- 
ings, I  should  not  exaggerate  those  claims.  (Loud  applause.)  I 
therefore,  Gentlemen,  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  her,  and  shaii  now  request  permission  to  make 
anobsen-ation  on  the  establishment  of  the  Edinbrfrgh  Theatri- 
cal Fund.  Mt.  Mackay  has  done  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  my- 
self the  honour  to  ascribe  the  establishment  lo  us  ;  but  no,  Gen- 
tlemen, it  owes  its  origin  to  a  higher  source— the  publication  of 
the  novel  of  Rob  Roy— the  unprecedented  success  of  the  opera 
adapted  from  that  popular  production.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
that  success  which  relieved  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  from  its 
difliculties,  and  enabled  Mrs.  Siddons  to  carry  into  eflect  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  she  had  long  desired,  but  was  prevent- 
ed from  elfecting,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  her  theatrical 
concerns.  I  tlierefore  hope  that,  in  future  years,  when  the  aged 
and  infirm  actor  derives  relief  from  this  fund,  he  will,  in  the 
language  of  (he  gallant  Highlander,  "  Cast  his  eye  to  gooTl  old 
Scotland,  and  not  forget  Rob  Roy."    (Loud  applause.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  here  stated,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  wanted  the 
means  but  not  the  will  of  beginning  the  Theatrical  Fund.  He 
iiere  alluded  to  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Slurray's  management, 
and  to  his  merits  as  an  actor,  wliich  were  of  the  first  order,  ana 
of  which  every  person  who  attends  the  Theatre  must  be  sensi- 
ble ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  embarrassments  with  which  the 
Theatre  had  been  at  one  period  threatened,  he  concluded  by 
giving  the  health  of  I\Ir.  Murray,  which  was  drunk  witli  three 
times  three. 

Mr.  aiPRRAT.— Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  believe,  that,  in 
any  d-gree,  I  merited  the  compliments  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  preface  the  proposal  of  my  health,  or  the 
very  flattering  m.inner  in  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  receive  it.  The  approbation  of  such  an  assembly  is  most 
gratifying  to  me,  and  might  encourage  feelings  of  vanity,  were 
not  such  feelings  crushed  by  my  conviction,  that  no  man  holding 
tiic  situation  I  have  so  long  held  in  Edinburgh,  could  have  failed, 
placed  in  thepeculiarcircumstances  in  which  I  liavebeen  placed, 
(ientlenien,  I  shall  not  insult  your  good  taste  by  eulogiums  upon 
j'our  judgment  or  kindly  feeling  ;  though  to  the  firsil  owe  any 
improvement  I  may  have  made  as  an  actor,  and  certainly  my 
success  as  a  Manager  to  the  second,  (.\pplause.)  When,  upon 
t'Ae  death  of  my  dear  brother  the  late  31r.  Siddons,  it  was  |iro- 
posed  that  I  should  undertake  the  management  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  i  confe.^s  I  drew  back,  doubting  my  capability  to  free 
it  from  the  load  of  debt  and  difliculty  with  wliic.'i  it  was  sur- 
rounded. !n  this  state  of  anxiety,  I  solicited  the  advice  of  one 
who  had  ever  honoured  me  with  his  kiiiilest  regard,  and  whose 
name  no  member  of  my  profession  can  pronounce  without  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude— I  allude  lo  the  late 
Mr.  John  Kemble.  (Great  applause.)  To  him  I  applied;  and 
with  the  repetition  of  his  advice  I  shall  cease  to  trespass  ui)on 
fOur  time— (Hear,  hear.)—"  My  dear  William,  fear  not ;  integri- 
ty and  assiduity  must  prove  an  overmatch  for  all  ditficully  ;  and 
though  1  approve  your  not  indulging  a  vain  confidence  in  your 
own  ability,  and  viewing  with  repectful  apprehension  the  judg- 
ment of  the  audience  you  have  to  act  before,  yet  be  assured  that 
iudsinent  will  ever  be  tempered  by  the  feeling  that  you  are  act- 
ing for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless."  (Loud  applause.)  Gen- 
tlemen, those  words  have  never  passed  from  my  mind ;  and  I 
feel  convinced  that  you  have  pardoned  my  many  errors,  from  the 
feeling  that  I  was  striving  for  tiie  widow  and  the  fatherless." 
(Long  and  enthusiastic  applause  followed  Mr.  Murray's  ad- 
ilress ) 
Sir  Walter  Scoti  gave  tho  health  of  the  Stewards. 
Mr.  Va.ndenhoff  — -Mr.  President  and  Genltemec,  the  honour 
Bonferred  upon  the  Stewards,  in  the  very  llatterf.g  compliment 
fou'.itve  just  paid  us,  calls  forth  our  r  annest  acknov^ledgments. 


In  tendering  you  our  thanks  for  the  approbation  you  have  been 
pleased  to  express  of  our  humble  exertions,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
advert  to  the  cause  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  Yet,  sur- 
rounded as  I  am  by  the  genius— the  eloquence  of  this  enlighteneo 
city,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  presumption  which  ventures  to  ad- 
dress you  on  so  interesting  a  subject.  Accustomed  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  others,  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  for  terms  wherein 
to  clothe  the  sentiments  excited  by  the  present  occasion.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  nature  of  the  Institution  which  has  souglit  your 
fostering  patronage,  and  the  objects  which  it  contemplates, 
have  been  fully  explained  to  you.  But,  gentlemen,  the  relief 
which  it  proposes  is  not  a  gratuitous  relief— but  to  he  purchased 
by  the  individual  contribution  of  its  members  towards  the  ge- 
neral good.  This  Fund  lends  no  encouragement  to  idleness  or 
improvidence  ;  but  it  otiers  an  opportunity  to  prudence,  in  vi- 
gour and  youth,  to  make  provision  against  the  evening  of  life 
and  its  attendant  infirmity.  A  period  is  tixed,  at  which  we  ad- 
mit the  plea  of  age  as  an  exemption  from  professional  labour. 
It  is  painful  to  behold  the  veteran  on  the  stage  (compelled  by 
necessity)  contending  against  physical  decay,  mocking  the  joy- 
ousness  of  mirth  with  the  feebleness  of  age,  when  the  energies 
decline,  when  the  memory  fails,  and  "the  big  manly  voice, 
turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes  and  whistles  in  the 
sound."  We  would  remove  him  from  the  mimic  scene,  where 
fiction  constitutes  the  charm  ;  we  would  not  view  old  age  cari- 
caturing itself  (Applause.)  But  as  our  means  may  be  found,  in 
time  of  need,  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes— fear- 
ful of  raising  expectations,  which  we  may  be  un.ible  to  gratify 
— desirous  not  "to  keep  the  word  of  promise  lo  the  ear,  and 
break  it  to  the  hope"— we  have  presumed  to  court  the  assist- 
ance of  tlie  friends  of  the  drama  to  strengthen  our  infant  in- 
stitution. Our  appeal  has  been  successful,  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  distinguished  patronage  conferred 
on  us  by  your  presence  on  this  occasion,  and  the  substantial 
support  which  your  benevolence  has  so  liberally  afforded  to  our 
institution,  must  impress  every  member  of  the  Fund  with  the 
most  grateful  sentiments — sentiments  which  no  language  can 
express,  no  time  obliterate.  (Applause.)  I  will  not  trespass 
longer  on  your  attention.  I  would  the  task  of  acknowledging 
our'obligation  had  fallen  into  abler  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
the  name  of  the  Stewards,  I  most  respectfully  and  cordially 
thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us,  which  greatly  over- 
pays our  poor  endeavours.  (Applause.) 

[This  speech,  though  rather  inadequately  reported,  was  one 
of  the  best  delivered  on  this  occasion.  That  it  was  creditable 
to  Mr.  VandenhoiTs  taste  and  feelings,  the  preceding  sketch 
will  show  ;  but  how  much  it  was  so,  it  does  not  show.] 

Mr.  J.  Cay  save  Professor  Wilson  and  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 

Lord  Meadowbank,  after  a  suitable  eulogium,  gave  ihe  Earl 
of  Fife,  which  was  drunk  with  three  times  three. 

Earl  Fife  expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him.  He  intimated  his  approbation  of  the  institution, 
and  his  readiness  to  promote  its  success  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  He  concluded  with  giving  the  health  of  the  Company 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Jones,  on  rising  to  return  thanks,  being  received  with 
considerable  applause,  said  he  was  truly  grateful  for  the  kind 
encouragement  he  had  experienced,  but  the  novelty  of  the  si- 
tuation in  which  he  now  was,  renewed  all  the  feelings  he  ex- 
perienced when  he  first  saw  himself  announced  in  the  bills  as  a 
young  gentleman,  being  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Although  in  tlie  presence  of  those 
whose  indulgence  liad,  in  another  sphere,  so  often  shielded 
him  from  the  penalties  of  inability,  he  was  unable  to  execute 
the  task  which  had  so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  him  in  be- 
half of  his  brethren  and  himself  He  therefore  begged  the  com- 
pany to  imagine  all  that  grateful  hearts  could  prompt  the  most 
eloquent  to  utter,  and  that  would  be  a  copy  of  their  feelings. 
(Applause.)  He  begged  to  trespass  another  .moment  on  their 
attention,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fund  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Edinburgh  Profes- 
sional Society  of  Musicians,  who,  finding  lliat  this  meeting 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  same  evening  with  their 
concert,  had  in  the  handsomest  manner  agreed  to  postpone  it. 
Although  it  was  his  duty  thus  to  preface  the  toast  he  had  to 
propose,  he  was  certain  the  meeting  required  no  farther  induce- 
ment than  the  recollection  of  the  pleasure  the  exertions  of 
those  gentlemen  had  often  afforded  them  within  those  walls,  to 
join  heartily  in  drinking  "  Health  and  prosperity  to  the  Edin 
burgh  Professional  Society  of  Musicians."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Pat.  Robertson  proposed  "the  health  of  Mr.  Jeffrey," 
whose  absence  was  owing  lo  indisposition.  The  public  wag 
well  aware  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished  advocate  at  the 
bar  i  he  was  likewise  distinguished  for  the  kindness,  frankness, 
and  cordial  manner  in  which  he  communicated  with  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession,  to  the  esteem  of  whom  his  splendia 
talents  would  always  entitle  him. 

Mr.  J.  Maconociiie  gave  "  the  health  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  se- 
nior—the most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  stage." 

Sir  W.  Scott  said,  that  if  any  thing  could  reconcile  him  to 
old  age,  it  was  the  reflection  that  he  had  seen  the  rising  a? 
well  as  the  setting  sun  of  Jlrs.  Siddons.  He  remembered  well 
their  breakfasting'near  to  the  theatre— waiting  the  whole  day— 
the  crushing  at  the  doors  at  six  o'clock— and  their  going  in  and 
counting  their  fingers  till  seven  o'clock.  But  the  very  first  step 
—the  very  first  word  which  she  uttered,  was  sufficient  to  over- 
pay him  for  all  his  labours.  The  house  was  literally  electrified  ; 
and  it  was  only  from  witnessing  the  effects  of  her  genius,  that 
he  could  guess  to  what  a  pitch  theatrical  excellence  could  be 
carried.  Those  young  gentlemen  who  have  only  seen  the  set- 
ting sun  of  this  distinguished  performer,  beautiful  and  serene 
as  that  was,  must  give  us  old  fellows,  who  have  seen  ito  rise 
and  its  meridian,  leave  to  hold  our  heads  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  DiNTAS  gave — "The  memory  of  Home,  the  auth.\W  of 
Douglas." 
.Mr.  JlACK.^Y  here  announced  that  the  subsciiption  ft»   tne 
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oight  amounted  to  280i.  ;  and  he  expressed  gratitude  for  this 
substnntial  proof  of  their  kindness.    (We  are  happy  to  slate 
Uiat  subscriptions  have  since  flowed  in  very  hberally.] 
Mr.  lAlACKAY  here  entertained  tlie  eompaiiy  witli  a  pathetic 

BOIIg. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  apologized  for  having  so  Ion?  forgotten 
their  native  land.  He  would  now  give  Scotland,  tlie  Land  of 
Cakes.  He  would  give  every  river,  every  loch,  every  hill,  from 
Tweed  to  Johnnie  Ciroat's  housu— every  lass  in  her  cottage  and 
countess  in  her  castle  ;  and  may  her  sons  stand  by  lier,  as  ilieir 
fathers  did  before  them,  and  he  who  would  not  drink  a  bum- 
per to  liii  toast,  may  he  never  drink  whiskey  more  I 

Sir  Walter  Scott  here  gave  Lord  Meadowbank,  who  re- 
turned tlianks. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Bell  soid,  that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  in- 
trude himself  upon  tlie  attention  of  the  assembly,  did  he  not 
feel  conrident,  that  the  toast  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  to 
propose,  would  make  amends  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in 
which  he  might  cvpress  his  sentiments  regarding  it  It  had 
Deen  said,  liiat  notwitlistanding  the  mental  supremacy  of  the 
present  age,  notwithstanding  that  the  page  of  our  history  was 
studded  with  names  destined  also  for  tlie  page  of  immortality, 
—that  tlie  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  extinct,  and  the  fountain 
of  his  i,-,.spiration  dried  up.  It  might  be  that  these  observations 
were  unfortunately  correct,  or  it  might  be  that  we  were  bewil- 
dered with  a  name,  not  disappointed  of  the  reality, — for  though 
Shakspeare  had  brought  a  Hamlet,  an  Othello,  and  a  Macbeth, 
an  Ariel,  a  Juliet,  and  a  Rosalind,  upon  the  stage,  were  there 
not  authors  living  who  had  brought  as  varied,  as  e.^quisitely 
painted,  and  as  undying  a  range  of  characters  into  our  hearts  ? 
The  sliape  of  the  mere  mould  into  which  genius  poured  its 
golden  treasures  was  surely  a  matter  of  little  moment,— let  it 
be  called  a  Tragedy,  a  Comedy,  or  a  Waverley  Novel.  But  even 
among  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  present  day,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  allow  that  there  was  a  great  and  palpable  decline  from 
the  glory  of  preceding  ages,  and  his  toast  alone  would  bear  him 
out  in  denying  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  After  eulogizing 
the  names  of  Baillie,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Maturin,  and  others,  he 
begged  to  have  the  honour  of  proposing  the  health  of  James 
Sherioan  Knowles. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Gentlemen,  I  crave  a  bumper  all  over. 
.  The  last  toast  reminds  me  of  a  neglect  of  duty.  Unaccustomed 
to  a  public  duty  of  this  kind,  errors  in  conducting  the  ceremo- 
nial of  it  may  be  excused,  and  omissions  pardoned.  Perhaps  I 
have  made  one  or  two  omissions  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
for  which  I  trust  you  will  grant  ine  your  pardon  and  indulgence. 
One  thing  in  particular  I  have  omitted,  and  I  would  now  wish 
to  make  amends  for  it,  by  a  libation  of  reversnce  and  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  a  man  of  universal  ge- 
nius, and  from  a  period  soon  after  his  own  era  to  the  present 
day,  he  has  been  universally  idolized.  When  I  come  to  his  ho- 
noured name,  1  am  like  the  sick  man  who  hung  up  his  crutches 
at  the  shrine,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not  walk 
better  than  before.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  gentlemen,  to  com- 
pare him  to  any  other  individual.  The  only  one  to  whom  I 
can  at  all  compare  him,  is  the  wonderful  Arabian  dervise,  who 
dived  into  the  body  of  each,  and  in  this  way  became  familiar 
with  the  thoughts  and  secrets  of  their  hearts.  He  was  a  man 
of  obscure  origin,  and,  as  a  player,  limited  in  his  acquirements, 
but  he  was  born  evidently  with  a  universal  genius.  His  eyes 
glanced  at  all  the  varied  aspects  of  life,  and  his  fancy  portrayed 
with  equal  talents  the  king  on  tlw  throne,  and  the  clown  who 
crackles  his  chestnuts  at  aCliristmas  fire.  Whatever  note  he 
takes,  he  strikes  it  just  and  true,  and  awakens  a  corresponding 
chord  in  our  own  bosoms.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  "The  me- 
mory of  William  Shakspeare." 

Glee,— "Lightly  tread,  'tis  hallowed  ground." 

After  the  glee.  Sir  Walter  rose,  and  Begged  to  propose  as  a 
toast  the  health  of  a  lady,  whose  living  merit  is  not  a  little  lio- 
nourable  to  Scotland.  The  toast  (said  he)  is  also  flattering  to 
the  national  vanity  of  a  Scotchman,  as  the  lady  whom  I  intend 
to  propose  is  a  native  of  this  country.  From  the  public  her 
works  have  met  with  the  most  favourable  reception.  One  piece 
of  hers,  in  particular,  was  often  acted  here  of  late  years,  and 
gave  pleasure  of  no  mean  kind  to  many  brilliant  and  fa.shiona- 
ble  audiences.  In  her  private  character  she  (he  begged  leave 
to  say)  is  as  remarkable,  as  in  a  public  sense  she  is  for  her  ge- 
nius.   In  short,  he  would  in  one  word  name—"  Joanna  Baillie." 

This  health  being  drunk,  Mr.  Thorne  was  called  on  for  a 
song,  and  sung,  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  "  The  Anchor's 
weighed." 

W.  Menzies,  Esq.,  Advocate,  rose  to  propose  the  health  of 
a  gentleman  for  many  years  connected  at  intervals  with  the 
dramatic  art  in  Scotland.  Wliether  we  look  at  the  range  of 
characters  he  performs,  or  at  the  capacity  wliich  he  evinces  in 
executing  those  which  he  undertakes,  he  is  equally  to  be  ad- 
mired. In  all  his  parts  he  is  unrivalled.  The  individual  to 
whom  he  alluded  is  (said  he)  well  known  to  the  gentlemen 
present,  in  the  characters  of  Malvolio,  Lord  Ogleby,  and  the 
Green  Man  ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualities,  he  merits, 
for  his  perfection  in  these  characters,  the  grateful  sense  of  this 
meeting.  He  would  wish,  in  the  first  place^  to  drink  his  health 
as  an  actor ;  but  he  was  not  less  estimable  m  domestic  life,  and 
BB  a  private  gentleman  ;  and  when  he  announced  him  as  one 
whom  the  Chairman  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  he  was 
BUie  thit  all  present  would  cordially  join  him  in  drinking  "The 
health  of  Mr.  Terry." 

Mr.  William  Allan,  banker,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  speech.  He  merely  wished  to  con- 
tribute in  a  few  words  to  the  mirth  of  the  evening— an  evening 
which  certainly  had  not  passed  off  without  some  blunders.  It 
had  been  understood— at  least  he  had  learnt  or  supposed,  from 
the  expres.sions  of  Mr.  Pritchard— that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
put  a  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  contributor,  into  the  box, 
and  that  the  gentleman  thus  contributing  would  be  called  on 
for  the  money  next  morning.  He,  for  his  part,  had  committed 
a  blunder  but  it  might  serve  as  a  caution  to  those  who  may  be 


present  at  the  dinner  of  next  year.  He  had  merely  put  in  his 
name,  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  without  the  money.  But  lie 
would  leconiinend  tliat,  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  might  be  in 
the  same  situation,  the  box  should  he  again  sent  round,  and  he 
was  confident  that  tliey,  as  well  as  he,  would  redeem  their  error. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  that  the  meeting  was  somewhat  in 
the  situation  of  Jlrs.  Anne  Page,  who  had  300/.  and  possibi- 
lities. We  have  iilready  got,  said  he,  280i.,  but  I  should  like, 
I  confess,  to  have  the  300/.  He  would  gratify  himself  by  pro 
posing  the  health  of  an  honourable  person,  the  Lord  Chief  Ba- 
ron, whom  England  has  sent  to  us,  and  connecting  with  it  that 
of  his  "yokefellow  on  the  bench,"  as  Shakspeare  says,  Mt. 
Baron  Clerk— The  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Baron  Clerk  regretted  the  absence  of  his  learned  bro- 
ther. None,  he  was  sure,  could  be  more  generous  in  his  natura 
or  more  ready  to  help  a  .Scottish  purpose. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.— There  is  one  who  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered on  this  occasion.  He  is,  indeed,  well  entitled  to  our 
grateful  recollection- one,  in  short,  fo  whom  'he  drama  in  this 
city  owes  much.  He  succeeded,  not  without  trouble,  and  per- 
haps at  some  considerable  sacrifice,  in  establishing  a  theatre. 
The  younger  part  of  the  company  may  not  recollect  the  theatre 
to  which  I  allude ;  but  there  are  some  who  with  me  may  re- 
member by  name  a  place  called  Carrubber's  Close.  There  Al- 
lan Ramsav  established  his  little  theatre.  His  own  pastoral 
was  not  fit' for  the  stage,  but  it  has  its  admirers  in  those  who 
love  the  Doric  language  •  which  it  is  written ;  and  it  Is  not 
without  merits  of  a  very  pe-  uliar  kind.  But  laying  aside  all 
considerations  of  his  liteiary  merit,  Allan  was  a  good  jovial 
honest  fellow,  who  could  crack  a  bottle  with  the  best.— The 
memory  of  Allan  Ramsay. 

Mr.  Murray,  on  being  requested,  sung,  " 'Twas  merry  in  the 
hall,"  and  at  the  conclusion  was  greeted  with  repeated  rounds 
of  applause. 

Mr.  Jones —One  omission  I  conceive  has  been  made.  The 
cause  of  the  fund  has  been  ably  advocated,  but  it  is  still  sus- 
ceptible, in  my  opinion,  of  an  additional  charm— 


Without  ihe  smile  from  partial  beauty  w 
Ob,  what  were  man  7 — a  world  without  i 


And  there  would  not  be  a  darker  spot  in  poetry  than  would  be 
the  corner  in  Shakspeare  Square,  if,  like  its  fellow,  the  Regis- 
ter Office,  the  Theatre  were  deserted  by  the  ladies.  They  are, 
in  fact,  our  most  attractive  stars.— "The  Patronesses  of  the 
Theatre— the  Ladies  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh."  This  toast  I 
ask  leave  to  drink  witli  all  the  honours  which  conviviality  can 
confer. 

Mr.  Patrick  Robertson  would  be  the  last  man  willingly  to 
introduce  any  topic  calculated  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the 
evening  ;  yet  he  felt  himself  treading  upon  ticklish  ground 
when  he  approached  the  region  of  the  Nor'  Loch.  He  assured  the 
company,  however,  that  he  was  not  about  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Improvement  bill.  They  all  knew,  that  if  the  public 
were  unanimous— if  the  consent  of  all  parties  were  obtained— if 
the  rights  and  interests  of  every  body  were  therein  attended  to 
saved,  reserved,  respected,  and  excepted— if  every  body  agreed 
to  it— and  finally,  a  most  essential  point— if  nobody  opposed  it 
—  then,  and  in  that  case,  and  provided  also,  that  due  intimation 
were  given— the  bill  in  question  might  pass— would  pass— or 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  pass— all  expenses  being  de- 
frayed.—(Laughter.)— He  was  the  advocate  of  neither  cham- 
pion, and  would  neither  avad  himself  of  the  absence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  nor  take  advantage  of  the  non- 
appearance of  his  friend,  Mr.  Cockbum.— (Latigliter.)- But  in 
the  midst  of  these  civic  nroils,  there  had  been  elicited  a  ray  of 
hope,  that,  at  some  future  period,  in  Bereford  Park,  or  some 
other  place,  if  all  parties  were  consulted  and  satisfied,  and  if  in- 
timation were  duly  made  at  the  Kirk  doors  of  all  the  parishes 
in  .Scotland,  in  terms  of  the  statute  in  that  behalf  provided— the 
people  of  Edinburgh  might  by  possibility  get  a  new  theatre.  — 
((S'heers  and  laughter.)— But  wherever  the  belligerent  powers 
might  be  pleased  to  set  down  this  new  theatre,  he  was  sure 
they  all  hoped  to  meet  the  Old  Company  in  it  He  should  there- 
fore propose— "Better  accommodations  to  the  Old  Company  in 
the  new  theatre,  site  unknown."— Mr.  Robertson's  speech  was 
most  humorously  given,  and  he  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheers 
and  laughter. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Wherever  the  new  theatre  is  built,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  large.  There  are  two  errors  which  we  com- 
monly commit— the  one  arising  from  our  pride,  the  other  from 
our  poverty.  If  there  are  twelve  plans,  it  is  odds  but  the  lar- 
gest, without  any  regard  to  comfort,  or  an  eye  to  the  probable 
expense,  is  adopted.  There  was  the  College  projected  on  this 
scale,  and  undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  and  who  shall  sea 
theendof  it?  It  has  been  building  all  my  life,  and  may  pro- 
bably last  during  the  lives  of  my  children,  and  my  children's 
children.  Let  not  the  same  prophetic  hymn  be  sung,  when  we 
commence  a  new  theatre,  which  was  performed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  certain  edifice,  "behold 
the  endless  work  begun."  Play-going  folks  should  attend  some- 
what to  convenience.  The  new  theatre  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  such  as  may  be  finished  in  eighteen  months  or  two 
years;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  one  in  which  we 
can  hear  our  old  friends  with  comfort.  It  is  belter  tliat  a  mo- 
derate-sized house  should  be  crowded  now  and  then,  than  to 
have  a  large  Theatre  with  benches  continually  empty,  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  actors,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  spec- 
tators.—(Applause.)— He  then  commented  in  flattering  terris 
on  the  genius  of  Mackenzie  and  his  private  worth,  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  "  the  health  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq." 

Immediately  afterwards  hesaid  ;  Gentlemen,— It  is  now  wear 
ing  late,  and  I  shall  request  permission  to  retire.  Like  Partridge 
I  may  say,  "  Twn  sum  quails  Rram."  At  my  time  of  day,  I  can 
agree  with  Lord  Ogilvie  as  to  his  rheumatism,  and  say,  "  There'i 
a  twinge."  1  hope,  therefore,  you  will  excuse  me  for  leaving 
the  chair.— (The  worthy  Baronet  then  reti^d,  amidst  long 
loud,  and  rapturous  cheering.) 
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Mr.  Patrick  Robertson  was  then  called  to  the  chair  by 
common  acclamation. 

Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Robertson,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  fill  a  bumper  to  the  very  brim.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  will  not  remember,  while  he  lives,  being  present  at  this 
•Jay's  festival,  and  tlie  declaration  made  this  nit;lit  by  the  gen- 
Sleman  who  has  just  left  the  chair.  That  dqclaration  has  rent 
ihe  veil  from  the  features  of  the  GreatUnknown— a  name  which 
must  now  merge  in  tlie  name  of  tlio  Great  Know  n.  It  will  be 
hencefortli  coupled  with  the  name  of  Scott,  which  will  become 
familiar  like  a  household  word.  We  have  heard  the  confession 
from  his  own  immortal  lips— (cheering;— and  ive  cannot  dwell 
with  too  much,  or  too  fervent  praise,  on  the  merits  of  the  great- 
ait  mao  whom  Scotland  has  produced. 


After  which,  several  other  toasts  were  given,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson left  the  room  about  half  past  eleven.  A  few  choice 
spirits,  however,  rallied  round  Captain  Broadhead  of  the  7ti» 
hussars,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  festivity  was  pro 
longed  till  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  band  of  the  Tlieatre  occupied  the  gallery,  and  that  of  the 
7th  hussars  the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  the  chair,  whose  per- 
formances were  greatly  admirea.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Gibb 
to  state,  that  the  dinner  was  very  handsome  (though  slowly 
served  in)  and  the  wines  good.  The  attention  of  the  stewards 
was  exemplary.  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  with  great 
good  taste,  attended  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  right  and  left,  and 
we  know  that  he  has  expressed  liimself  much  gratified  by  their 
anxious  politeness  and  sedulity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
t^c.  CDntstal  CroftanotD's  Slccount  of 
Jtliinsclf.  ' 

Sic  itur  ad  astra. 
"This  is  the  path  to  heaven."  Such  is  the  ancient 
motto  attached  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Ca- 
nongate,  and  which  is  inscribed,  with  greater  or  less 


babe  he  should  have  brought  back  to  me  in  hon'.'U 
and  strength,  and  m  dispute  with  tliis  hone-t  ">  n 
tieman,  I  found,  like  a  skilful  general,  that  mvr'osi- 
fion  wou  d  be  most  judiciously  assumed  by  takin- i' 
up  near  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.*    It  was  then  I  fi-«t 


„,,.„,  „..„  .. ..iwi  ic!  iiioi.in;r-ii,  wiiu  gieaier  or  less 

propriety,  upon  ail  the  public  buildings,  from  the 
church  to  the  pillory,  in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  bears,  or  rather  once  bore,  the  same 
relation  o  the  Good  Town  that  Westminster  does  to 
London,  being  still  possessed  of  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign,  as  it  formerly  was  dignified  by  tlie  re- 
sidence of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  I  may 
therefore,  with  some  propriety,  put  the  same  motto  at 
tne  head  of  the  hterary  undertaking  by  which  I  hope 
to  illustrate  the  hitherto  undistinguished  name  of 
Ohrystal  Croftangry. 

The  pubHc  may  desire  to  know  something  of  an 
author  who  pitches  at  such  height  his  ambitious 
expectations.  The  gentle  reader,  therefore— for  I  am 
much  of  Captain  Bobadil's  humour,  and  could  to  no 
other  extend  myself  so  far— the  gentle  reader,  then 
\nil  be  pleased  to  understand,  that  I  am  a  Scottish 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  a  fortune,  temper 
and  person,  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  I  have  known 
theworid  for  these  forty  years,  having  wTitten  my- 
self man  neariy  since  that  period— and'l  do  not  think 
It  is  much  mended.  But  this  is  an  opinion  which  I 
keep  to  myself  when  I  am  among  younger  folk,  for  I 
recollect,  in  my  youth.  Quizzing  the  Sexagenarians 
who  carried  back  their  ideas  of  a  perfect  state  of 
society  to  the  days  of  laced  coats  and  triple  rutHe'^ 
and  some  of  them  to  the  blood  and  blows  of  the 
i'.orty-fave :  Therefore  I  am  cautious  in  exercising  the 
right  ot  censorship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  acquired 
by  men  arrived  at,  or  approaching,  the  mvsterious 
period  of  life,  when  the  numbers  of  seven  and  nine 
multiplied  mto  each  other,  form  what  sages  have 
termed  the  Grand  Climacteric. 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  my  hfe  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  I  swept  the  boards  of  the  Parliament- 
House  with  the  skirts  of  my  gown  for  the  usual 
number  ot  years  during  which  young  Lairds  were  in 
my  time  expected  to  keep  term— got  no  fees— lausrh- 
ed,  and  made  others  laugh— drank  claret  at  Bayle's 
l^ortunes,  and  Walker's— and  eat  oysters  in  the 
Covenant  Close. 

Becoming  mvown  master,  I  flung  my  gown  at  the 
bar-keeper,  and  commenced  gay  man  on  my  own 
account.  In  Edmburgh,  I  ran  into  all  the  expensive 
society  which  the  place  then  afforded.  When  I  went 
to  my  house  in  the  shire  of  Lanark,  I  emulated  to  the 
utmost  the  expenses  of  men  of  large  fortune,  and  had 
my  hunters,  my  first-rate  pointers,  my  game-cocks, 
and  feeders.  I  can  more  easily  forgive  myself  for 
these  follies,  than  for  others  of  a  still  more  blameable 
Kind,  so  indifierently  cloaked  over,  that  my  poor 
mother  thought  herself  obliged  to  leave  my  habita- 
don,  and  betake  herself  to  a  small  inconvenient  ioin- 
ture-house,  which  she  occupied  till  her  death.  I  think 
however,  I  was  not  exclusively  to  blame  in  this 
Boparation,  and  I  believe  my  mother  afterwards  con- 
dfemned  herself  for  being  too  hasty.  Thank  God,  the 
adversity  which  destroyed  the  means  of  continuing 
my  dissipation,  restored  me  to  the  affections  of  my 
Borviving  parent.  ■' 

My  course  of  life  could  not  last.  I  ran  too  fast  to 
nm  long ;  and  when  I  would  have  checked  my  career 
I  was  perhaps  too  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
some  mishaps  I  prepared  by  my  own  folly,  others 
tame  upon  me  unawares.  I  put  my  estate  out  to 
nurse  to  a  fat  man  of  business,  who  smothered  the 


The  reader  may  be  gratified  with  Hector  Boece's  nanntive 
or/i  I'^u'l^'?.'''  ^"""'iauon  of  the  famous  abt.ey  of  Hu  ,,,  o.l 
"  Ff,^"H'LM™'l'  ff  ^"'"."  >",Bcllenrien-s  translation  ;    ^  ' 

r.nfnfi^  i'"*^,^'^"^"''"""'*'''^'-  his  brolhii-  David  pom- 
out  of  Ingland  and  wes  crowni  t  at  Scone,  the  veir  of  God  mcVxj^v 
ye.ns,  and  dirfgret  justice,  eftir  his  coronation,  in  alf  ram:  ^f 
his  realme  He  had  i,a  weris  during  the  time  of  Kn^liZy 
and  wes  so  pietuous,  that  he  sat  dayhe  in  iurigemer  to  r--u^ 
his  pure  oomrnonis  to  have  justice  ;  and  cuusit  the  Hc'tionis  f 
his  nobl.s  o  be  decidit  be  his  otli  r  jugis.  He  eart  k  nsp 
redres  the  skaithis  that  come  to  the  party  be  hi."  T^,fg  se    eiiS 

ejeckit  the  vennpmus  custome  of  riotus  clieir,  quhilk  wps  indu- 
ci    afore  be  Inghsmen,  quhen  thay  com  with  Qi.ene  .Ma^Va"•e^ 

"In  the  fourt  yeir  of  hi?  rcgne,  this  nobill  prince  come  to  vis^o 
the  madin  Castell  of  Edinburgh.  At  this  time,  all  urbnurdis 
of  Scotland  were  ful  of  woddis,  lesouris,  and  medo  s  •  for  1 1  e 
countre  wes  more  gevin  to  store  of  bestial!,  than  onv'orodu  ■- 
ofh"rU  rZT.Kf.t"^"'-']  this  castell  was  ane  gret  forest,  fill 
Hie  R nni  I?,  '  "  -^'^'  ^'"'  f";'-^^>^<'  maner of  beistis.  Now  was 
the  Rude  Day  cumin,  called  the  Exaltation  of  the  Crore  ■  and 
hecaus  tlie  samm  wes  ane  hie  solempne  day,  t  e  W  n'l^t  tri 
us  contemi>)ation.  Eftir  the  mcssis  wer  done  with  ma  st  so 
lempnitie  and  reverence,  comoerit  afore  him  mony  younir  and 
insolerit  baron.s  of  Scotland,  richt  desirus  to  haif  .i'^  i?ur 
and  solace  be  chace  of  hundis  in  the  said  forest  At  U,i'  time 
wes  with  the  king  ane  man  of  singulare  and  devoif  ife  namit 
Alkwine.channon  eftir  the  ordour  of  Sanct  Augusti  e  q"mik 
wes  lang  time  confessoure,  afore,  to  King  David  in  In^fand  1  a 
Thi=.'!f''''^  '^''^  f ■'■'''  of  Huntingtoun  and  N^t  hun  h  ?land 
Th  s  rel  gious  man  dissuadit  the  king,  be  mony  reasonis  to  ras 
to  this  hums;  and  allegit  the  day  wes  so  solempne  be  rever- 
ence of  the  ha  y  croce,  that  he  suld  gif  him  era"  for  tl  a  dav 
to  contempla  ion,  than  ony  othir  exersition.  Nic  I  elus  hk 
dissuasion  is  lit, II  ayalit ;  for  the  king  we.  finallie  so  prov^kj  ' 
u  if hTH""^^■?'"="f ''"""■  "f'"'^  b<iro,ns,  tliat  he  past  nod  t- 
withslandins  the  solempnite  of  this  day  to  his  hour  ti"  At 
it«  '^,l;^?  ''"^^^  '^""j;"  ""•"^^  'he  vail  that  lyis  To  e  g^p 
tlV'"  V\1  ''*"'  u^^^"'""'  '^"hare  now  lyis  the  Canoneait  the 
staik  past  throw  the  wod  with  sic  noyis  and  din  of  rach  s  nnd 
bugillis,  hat  all  the  bestis  were  rasit  fra  than- denni^  W- 
wes  the  king  cumin  to  the  fute  of  the  crag,  and  alll   "nobi  h^ 

n^Zn'J'rtT  v"'^  '^^'^'  ^"^  ^'"^-  "'  thairgame  and  soiare 
quhen  suddenlie  apperit  to  his  sicht,  the  fairist  hart  Mia  A,> 
wes  sene  afore  with  levand  creature.  Thenoy,^  and  din  of  fi  s 
hart  rinnand,  as  apperit,  with  awful  and  braid  tindis  mad  t  he 
kingis  hors  so  effrayit,  that  na  renzeismirht  hald  h  m  b,  f  r-,  f 
perforce  ouir  mire  and  mossis,  away  with  the  king     Nor Ini^e: 

es.  the  hart  followit  so  fast,  that  he  dang  bait  the  k?ni  and 
his  hors  to  the  ground.  Than  the  king  kest  abak  his  handi^ 
betwix  the  tindis  of  this  hart,  to  haif  savit  him  fra  the  s^rak 
The'hn;t  fl"pH  ='^  ''^•'^  i"""^  '^''''^'  in'-ontinent,  in  his  hand! 
niLL  .  ^^  ^"'^5'  "'"h  eret  violence,  and  evanist  in  llu  same 
Place  qui.are  now  springis  the  Rude  Well.  The  pep  I  rich  ?f 
hT^Jl-  'T"",'^  ^°,  '""  -i"' of  all  partis  of  the  wod,  o  co  nfor 
himefter  his  trubill ;  and  fell  on  kneis,  devoutly  adorin"  He 
u^^l^u"^  '  ^"^  "  "-^l"?!  cumin  but  sum  hevin  ly  providenrL 
f,  ,r?r"  ''P.P?"'  \  ^°'  'hair  's  na  man  can  schaw  of  q  hat  ma  to 
It  IS  of,  rrietal  or  tre.  Sone  eftir,  the  king  retumit  to  his  caTte  ?• 
and  in.the  nicht  following,  he  was  admonist,  be  ane  vi4on  in 
if  o'^'Pu'"  !""  ^"'^  '^''hay  of  channonis  regularTtI  p  ""ne 
place  quhare  he  gat  the  croce.    AIs  sone  as  he  was  a«  a  kinnTt 

eschew  his  visione  to  Alkwine,  his  confes^oure  Tand  lie  na 
fp,^'„lf h'""^^''  ^,1'  ^^  "*"'*■  hot  "ar  infiammit  him  w"tli  mafst 
£^  „" h''''-°',|.°°  "'="''?■  Tlie  king,  incontinent,  send  s Ira  s 
ser^:andis  m  France  and  Flanderis,  and  brocht  r  cht  craftv  ma- 
soius  to  big  Uiis  abbay  ;  syne  dedicate  it  in  the  honouTof  hfs 
laly  croce.  The  croce  remanit  continewally  in  the  said  abbav 
witl'ft  «?A  °^  ^'"^  P^""'  '^™™  ■  ""h-lk  was  unhCily  tarfe 
BOECE,  foJ'A'i:?!:  I't''''  "  '^  '-"""  >•'' ""  ^^<^'  vene'ra'ti^n.?.!^ 

It  IS  by  no  means  clearwhat  Scottish  prince  first  built  a  palace 
sancthv  'Thp'^hk'"  '^^.  precincts  of  this  renowned  Tea? ^f 
sanctity,  fhe  abbey,  endowed  by  successive  soveroi''ns  ann 
many  powerful  nobles  ^ith  munificent  giftsof  lands  a-^l  tit 'e, 
fh^^P^Mp'^'T^r'^  time,  to  be  one  of  the  most  .mpo  ta  of 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  Scotland  ;  and  as  early  a"  the 

fn  it?buadml»^  w:',""'''"™^"''  ^T  "^'^  occa'sio'nallv  wi'th' 
J^H^tr,  H ■"— •  ^*  ,h^^'?  evidence  that  James  IV.  had  a  royal 
lodging  adjoining  to  the  cloister ;  but  it  is  generally  aBreedhnt 
the  f^rst  considerable  edifice  for  theaccommodatmn  of  t^fe  r  ya 
fami  y  erected  here  was  that  of  James  V..  anno  1525   great  part 

exislin'  n'.  '.' J"°t1"''  '"''  ^'""\'  'he  north-western  si^^V^the 
existing  palace.  Tiie  more  modern  buildinirs  which  comnlpf 
the  quadrangle  were  erected  by  King  Cliarles  II.    xlle  name  of 
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became  acquainted  with  tne  quarter,  which  my  little 
work  v^ill,  I  hope,  render  immortal,  and  grewlamiliar 
with  llioPe  magnificent  wilds,  through  which  iiie 
Kings-  of  Scotland  once  chased  the  dam-brown  deer, 
but  which  were  chiefly  recommended  to  me  in  those 
days,  by  their  being  inaccessible  to  those  metaphy- 
sical persons,  whom  the  law  of  the  neighbouring 
country  terms  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  In  short, 
the  precincts  of  the  palace  are  now  best  known  as 
being  a  place  of  refuge  at  any  time  from  all  pursuit  for 
civil  debt. 

Dire  was  the  strife  betwixt  my  quondam  doer  and 
myself;  during  which  my  motions  were  circum- 
scribed, lilve  those  of  some  conjured  demon,  within  a 
circle,  which,  "beginning  at  the  northern  gate  of  the 
King  s  Park,  thence  running  northways,  is  bounded 
on  tne  left  by  the  King's  garden-wall,  and  the  gutter, 
or  kennel,  in  a  line  wherewith  it  crosses  the  Higii 
Street  to  the  Water-gate,  and  passing  through  tlie 
sower,  is  bounded  by  tlie  walls  of  the  Tennis-court 
and  Physic-garden,  &.c.  It  then  follovvs  the  wall  of 
the  church-yard,  joins  the  northwest  wall  of  St. 
Ann's  Yards,  and  going  east  to  the  clack  mill-house, 
turns  southward  to  the  turnsiile  in  the  King's  park- 
wall,  and  includes  the  whole  King's  Park  witliin  the 
Sanctuary."  _ 

These  limits,  which  I  abridge  from  the  accurate 
]\Iaiiiand,  once  marked  the  Girth,  or  Asylum,  belong- 
mg  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  which,  being  stjll 
an  appendage  to  the  royal  palace,  has  retained  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum  for  civil  debt.  One  would 
think  the  space  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  man  to 
stretch  his  limbs  in,  as,  besides  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  level  ground,  (considering  that  the  scene  lies 
in  Scotland,)  it  includes  within  its  precincts  the 
mountain  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  rocks  and  pas- 
ture land  called  Salisbury  Crags.  But  yet  it  is  in- 
expressible how,  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  I 
used  to  long  for  Sunday,  %yhich  permitted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  walk  without  limitation.  During  the  other 
six  days  of  the  week  I  felt  a  sickness  of  heart,  which, 
but  f>ji-  the  speedy  approach  of  the  hebdomadal  day 
of  liberty,  I  could  hardly  have  endured.  I  experienced 
the  impatierice  of  a  mastifij  yvho  tugs  in  vain  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  which  his  chain  permits. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  kenni 
which  divides  the  Sanctuary  from  the  unprivileged, 
part  of  the  Canongate;  and  though  the  month  was 
July,  and  the  scene  the  old  town  oif  Edinburgh,  I  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  fresh  air  and  verdant  turf  which  I 
might  have  enjoyed  in  the  King's  Park,  or  to  the  cool 
and  solemn  gkiom  of  the  jiortico  which  surrounds 
the  palace.  To  an  indifferent  person  either  side  of 
(he  gutter  would  hive  seemed  much  the  same — the 
liouscs  equally  mea  i,  the  children  as  ragged  and 
dirty,  the  carmen  as  brutal,  the  whole  forming  the 
same  picture  of  low  ILe  in  a  deserted  and  impoverish- 
ed quarter  of  a  large  city.  But  to  me,  the  gutter,  pr 
kennel,  was  what  the  brook  Kedron  was  to  Shimei ; 
death  was  denounced  against  him  should  he  cross  it, 
doubtless  because  it  was  known  to  his  wisdom  who 
pronounced  the  doom,  that  from  the  time  the  cross- 
uig  the  stream  was  debarred,  the  devoted  man"s  de- 
sire to  transgress  the  precept  would  become  irresisti- 
ble, and  he  would  be  sure  to  draw  down  on  his  head 
the  penalty  which  he  had  already  justly  incurred  by 
cursing  the  anointed  of  God.  For  my  part,  all  Ely- 
sium seemed  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  kennel, 
and  I  envied  the  little  blackguards,  who,  stopping 
ihe  current  with  their  little  dam-dikes  of  mud,  had  n 
r!2:ht  to  stand  on  either  side  of  the  nasty  puddle 
which  best  pleased  them.  I  was  so  childish  as  even 
'lio  old  conventual  churnli  was  used  as  the  parish  chiirrh  of  (lie 
('aniiiifffiti'  fidm  llii^  perjnd  of  llie  Reformatiim,  uiUil  James  II. 
rJainii'il  it  fur  liis  chaiiel  roj-al,  and  liad  it  fitted  up  necordinsly 
.11  a  style  of  splendour  wliioh  pnevously  outraecd  the  feelings 
«if  his  Presljyierian  suhjects.  The  roof  of  this  fragment  of  a 
once  magnificent  rliurcli  fell  in  in  the  year  1768,  and  it  has  re- 
mained ever  .-■ince  in  a  state  of  desolation.— For  fuller  particu- 
lars, sei;  the  l'ro"inriat  Aiitviuiiies  of  Scotland,  or  the  History  of 
IhhirooU.  by  ISIr.  Chakt.es  Mackie. 

'I'lie  t'n^iiierpart  of  this  ancient  palace  is  now  again  occupied 
iiy  Ins  .\Iajr.-iy  Charles  the  Tenth  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  that 
illustrious  family,  which,  in  former  ages  so  closely  connected  by 
marriage  anC  al  lance  with  the  house  of  .Stuart,  seems  to  liave 
be«;n  destined  to  run  a  similar  career  of  misfortune.  Requiescat 
.«  pace > 


to  make  an  occasional  excursion  across,  were  it  only 
for  a  few  yards,  and  felt  the  triumph  of  a  schoolboy 
who,  trespassing  in  an  orchard,  hurries  back  again 
\s  ith  a  fluttering  sensation  of  joy  and  terror  betwixt 
the  pleasure  of  having  executed  his  purpose,  and  the 
fear  of  being  taken  or  discovered. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  what  I  should 
have  done  in  case  of  actual  imprisonment,  since  I 
could  not  bear  without  impatience  a  restriction  whicn 
is  comparatively  a  mere  trifle;  but  I  really  could 
never  answer  the  question  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I 
have  all  my  hfe  hated  those  treacherous  expedients 
called  ine::q-termini,  and  it  is  possible  with  this  dis- 
position I  might  have  endured  more  patiently  an  ab- 
solute privation  of  liberty,  than  the  more  modified 
restrictions  to  which  my  residence  in  the  Sanctuary 
at  this  period  subjected  me.  If,  however,  the  feehnga 
I  then  experienced  were  to  increase  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  between  a  jail  and  my 
actual  condition.  I  must  have  hanged  myself,  or 
pined  to  death ;  there  could  have  been  no  other  alter- 
native. 

Amongst  many  companions  who  forgot  and  ne.glect- 
ed  me  of  course,  when  my  difficulties  seemed  to  be  in- 
extricable, I  had  one  true  friend ;  and  that  friend  was 
a  barrister,  who  knew  the  laws  of  his  country  well, 
and,  tracing  them  up  to  the  spirit  of  equity  and  jus 
tice  in  which  they  originate,  had  repeatedly  prevented, 
by  his  benevolent  and  manly  exertions,  the  triumphs  of 
selfish  cunning  oyer  simplicity  and  folly.  He  under- 
took my  cause,  with  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  of  a 
character  siinilar  to  his  own.  My  quondam  doer  had 
ensconced  himself  chin-deep  among  legal  trenches, 
horn  works,  and  covered  ways ;  but  my  two  jMOtec- 
tors  shelled  hiin  out  of  his  defences,  and  I  was  at 
length  a  free  man,  at  liberty  to  go  or  stay  wheresoever 
my  mind  listed. 

I  left  my  lodgings  as  hastily  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pest  house ;  I  did  not  even  stop  to  receive  some 
change  that  was  due  to  me  on  settling  with  my  land- 
ladv,  and  I  saw  the  poor  woman  stand  at  her  door 
looking  after  my  precipitate  flight,  and  shaking  her 
head  as  she  wrapi^ed  the  silver  which  she  was  count- 
ing for  me  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  apart  from 
the  store  in  her  own  moleskin  purse.  An  honest 
Highlandwoman  was  Janet  MacEvoy,  and  deserved 
a  greater  remuneration,  had  I  possessed  the  power  of 
bestowing  it.  But  my  eagerness  of  delight  was  too 
extreme  to  pause  for  explanation  vyith  Janet.  On  I 
pushed  through  the  groups  of  children,  of  whose 
sports  I  had  been  so  often  a  lazy  lounging  spectator. 
I  sprung  over  the  gutter  as  if  it  had  been  tlie  fatal 
Styx,  and  I  a  ghost,  which,  eluding  Pluto's  authority, 
was  making  iFs  escape  from  Liinbo  lake.  I\Iy  friend 
had  difficulty  to  restrain  me  from  running  like  a  mad- 
man up  the  street;  and  in  spile  of  his  kindness  and 
hospitality,  which  soothed  me  for  a  day  or  two,  I 
was  not  quite  happy  until  I  found  myself  aboard  of 
a  Leitli  smack,  and,  standing  down  the  Frith  with  a 
fair  wind,  might  snap  my  fingers  at  the  retreatjng 
outline  of  Arthur's  Seat,  to  tlie  vicinity  of  which  I 
had  been  so  long  confined. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  my  future  progress 
throu.gh  life.  I  had  extricated  myself,  or  rather  had 
been  freed  by  my  friends,  from  the  brambles  and  , 
thickets  of  the  law,  but,  as  befell  the  sheep  in  the 
fable,  a  great  part  of  my  fleece  was  left  behind  me. 
Something  remained,  however;  I  was  in  the  season 
for  exertion,  and,  as  my  good  mother  used  to  say, 
there  was  always  life  for  Hving  folk.  Stern  necessi- 
ty gave  my  manhood  that  prudence  which  my  youth 
was  a  stranger  to.  I  faced  danger,  I  endured  fatigue. 
I  sought  foreign  climates,  and  proved  that  I  belonged 
to  the  nation  which  is  proverbially  patient  of  labour 
and  prodigal  of  life.  Indei>endence,  like  liberty  to 
Virgil's  shepherd,  came  late,  but  came  at  last,  with 
no  great  aflluence  in  its  train,  but  bringing  enough  to 
sup)»ort  a  decent  afipearance  for  the  rest  of  my  life- 
and  to  induce  cousins  to  be  civil,  and  gossips  to  say 
"I  v.onder  who  old  Croft  will  make  his  heir7  he 
must  have  picked  up  something,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  prove  more  than  folk  think  of." 

I\Iy  first  impul.'^e  when  I  returned  home  was  to  rus,*; 
to  the  house  of  my  benefactor  theonly  man  who  hac 
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in  my  ciistross  interested  himself  in  my  behalf.  He 
was  a  suiUr-taker,  and  it  had  been  the  pride  of  my 
heart  to  save  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the  first  score  of 
guineas  I  could  lioard,  and  to  have  them  converted 
into  as  tasteful  a  siuiir-hox  as  Rundell  and  Bridjie 
could  devise.  This  I  had  thrust  for  security  into  the 
breast  of  uiy  waistcoat,  while,  impatient  to  transfer 
it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined,  I  hastened 
to  his  house  in  Brown's  Square.  When  the  front 
of  tlie  house  became  visible,  a  feeling  of  alarm  check- 
ed me.  I  had  been  long  absent  from  Scotland;  mj' 
friend  was  some  years  older  than  I ;  he  might  have 
been  called  to  the  congregation  of  the  just.  I  paused, 
and  gazed  on  the  house,  as  if  I  had  hoped  to  form 
some  conjecture  from  the  outward  appearance  con- 
cernmg  the  state  of  the  family  within.  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  but  the  lower  windows  being  all  closed 
and  no  one  stirring,  my  sinister  forebodings  were 
rather  strengthened.  I  regretted  now  that  I  had 
not  made  inquiry  before  I  left  the  irm  where  I 
alighted  from  the  mail-coach.  But  it  was  too  late; 
so  I  hurried  on,  eager  to  know  the  best  or  the  worst 
which  I  could  learn. 

The  brass  plate  bearing  my  friend's  name  and 
designation  was  still  on  the  door,  and  when  it  was 
opened,  the  domestic  appeared,  a  good  deal  older 
I  thought  than  he  ought  naturally  to  have  looked, 
considering  the  period  of  my  absence.  "  Is  Mr. 
Sommcrville  at  home  ?"  said  I,  pressing  forward. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  placing  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  entrance,  "  he  is  at  home,  but 

"  But  he  is  not  in,"  said  I.  "  I  remember  your 
phrase  of  old,  John.  Come,  I  will  step  into  his 
room,  and  leave  a  line  for  him." 

John  was  obviously  embarrassed  bj'  my  familia- 
rity. I  was  some  one,  he  saw,  whom  he  ouglu  to 
recollec*.  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident  he  re- 
membered nothing  about  me. 

"Ay,  sir,  my  master  is  in,  and  in  his  own  room, 
but" 

I  would  not  hear  him  out,  but  passed  before  him 
towards  the  well-known  apartment.  A  young  lady 
came  out  of  the  room  a  little  disturbed,  as  it  seemed, 
and  said,  "John,  what  is  the  matter  ]" 

"A  gentleman,  Miss  Nelly,  that  insists  on  seeing 
my  master." 

"  A  very  old  and  deeply  indebted  friend,"  said  I, 
"that  ventures  to  press  myself  on  my  much-re- 
spected benefactor,  on  my  return  from  abroad." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  my  uncle  would  be 
happy  to  see  j'ou,  but" 

At  this  moment,  something  was  heard  within  the 
apartment,  like  the  falling  of  a  plate,  or  glass,  and 
immediately  after  my  friend's  voice  called  angrily 
and  eagerly  for  his  "niece.  She  entered  the  room 
hastily,  and  so  did  I.  But  it  was  to  see  a  spectacle, 
compared  with  which  that  of  my  benefactor  stretch- 
ed on  his  bier  would  have  been  a  happy  one. 

The  easy-chair  filled  with  cushions,  the  extended 
limbs  swathed  in  flannel,  the  wide  vs'rapping-gowTi 
and  nightcap,  showed  illness ;  but  the  dimmed  eye, 
once  so  replete  with  living  fire,  the  blabber  lip, whose 
dilation  and  compression  used  to  give  such  charac- 
ter to  his  animated  countenance, — the  stammering 
tongue,  that  once  poured  forth  such  floods  of  mascu- 
line eloquence,and  had  often  swayed  the  opinion  of 
the  sages  whom  he  addressed, — all  these  sad  symp- 
toms evinced  that  my  friend  was  in  the  melancholy 
condition  of  those,  in  whom  the  principle  of  animal 
life  has  unfortunatelysurvivedtliat  of  mental  intelli- 
gence. He  gazed  a  moment  at  me,  but  then  seemed 
insensible  of  my  presence,  and  went  on — he,  once 
the  most  courteous  and  well-bred  !— to  babble  unin- 
telligible but  violent  reproaches  against  his  niece 
and  servant,  because  he  himself  had  dropped  a 
tea-cup  in  attempting  to  place  it  on  a  table  at  his 
elbow.  His  eyes  caught  a  momentary  fire  from  his 
irritation;  but  he  struggled  in  vain  for  words  to  ex- 
press himself  adequately,  as,  looking  from  his  ser- 
vant to  his  niece,  and  then  to  the  table,  he  laboured 
to  explain  that  they  had  placed  it  (though  it  touched 
his  chair)  at  too  great  a  distance  from  him. 

The  young  person,  who  had  naturally  a  resigned 
Madonna-like  expression  of  countenance,listened  to 
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his  impatient  chiding  with  the  most  hvniible  sulnriis- 
.sion,  checked  the  servant,  w  hose  less  delicate  ict-lin- s 
would  have  entered  on  his  justification,  and  ^adiwliy, 
by  the  sweet  and  soft  tone  of  her  voice,  soothed  t.j 
rest  the  spirit  of  causeless  irritation. 

She  then  cast  a  look  towards  me,  which  expressed. 
"You  see  all  that  remains  of  him  whom  you  call 
friend."  It  seemed  also  to  say,  "Your  longer  pre- 
sence here  can  only  be  distressing  to  us  all." 

"Forgive  me,  young  lady,"  I  said,  as  M;eli  as  tears 
would  permit ;  "I  am  a  person  deeply  obliged  to  your 
uncle.     My  name  is  Croftangry." 

"Lord!  and  that  I  should  not  hae  minded  ye. 
Maister  Croftangry,"  said  the  servant.  '\Ay,  1  nn'nd 
my  master  had  nmckle  fash  about  your  job.  I  hae 
heard  him  order  in  fresh  candles  as  midnight  chappir, 
and  tiU't  again.  Indeed,  ye  had  aye  his  gude  word, 
Mr.  Croftangry,  for  a'  that  folks  said  about  you  " 

"Hold  youl-  tongue,  John,"  said  the  hidy,  somewftat 
angrily  ;  and  then  continued,  addressing  herself  to 
n)e,  "I  am  sure,  sir,  you  must  be  sorry  to  see  niv un- 
cle in  this  state.  I  know  you  are  his  friend.  I  "have 
heard  him  mention  your  name,  and  wonder  he  never 
heard  from  you."  A  new  cut  this,  and  it  went  to  my 
heart.  But  she  continued,  "I  really  do  not  know  if 
it  is  right  that  any  should — If  rnv  uncle  should  know 
you,  which  1  scarce  think  possible,  he  would  be  much 

affected,  and  the  doctor  says  that  any  agitation 

But  here  comes  Dr. to  give  his  own  opinion." 

Dr. entered.    I  had  left  him  a  middle-aged 

man;  he  was  now  an  elderly  one;  but  still  the  same 
benevolent  Samaritan,  who  went  about  doing  good, 
and  thought  the  blessings  of  the  poor  as  good  a  re- 
compense of  his  professional  skill  as  the  gold  of  the 
rich. 

He  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  but  the  young  lady 
said  a  word  of  introduction,  and  I,  who  was  known 
to  the  doctor  formerly,  hastened  to  complete  it.  He 
recollected  me  perfectly,  and  intimated  that  he  vyas 
well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  I  had  for  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  patient.  He  gave 
me  a  very  melancholy  account  of  my  poor  friend, 
drawing  me  for  that  punsose  a  little  apart  from  the 
kdy.  "The  light  of  life,"  he  said,  "  \yas  trembling 
in  the  socket ;  he  scarcely  expected  it  wotild  e^'er 
kap  up  even  into  a  momentary  flash,  but  more  was 
impossible."  He  then  stepped  towards  his  patient, 
and  put  some  questions,  to  which  the  poor  invalid, 
though  he  seemed  to  recognise  the  friendlv  and  fami- 
liar voice,  answered  only  in  a  faltering  and  uncertain 
manner. 

The  young  lady  in  her  turn,  had  drawn  back  when 
the  doctor  approached  his  patient.  "  You  see  how  it  is 
with  him,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  me;  "1  have 
heard  our  poor  friend,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  his  pleadings,  give  a  description  of  this  very  disease, 
which  he  compared  to  the  tortures  inflictea  by  Me 
zentius,  when  he  chained  the  dead  to  the  living.  Tht; 
soul,  he  said,  is  imprisoned  in  its  dungeon  cf  flesh, 
and  though  retaining  its  natural  and  unalienable  pro- 
perties, can  no  more  exert  them  than  the  captive  en- 
closed within  a  prison-house  can  act  as  a  free  agent. 
Alas  !  to  see  him,  who  could  so  well  describe  what 
this  malady  was  in  others,  a  prey  himself  to  its  in- 
firmities !  I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn  tone  of 
expression  v.iih  which  he  summed  i:p  the  incapa- 
cities of  the  paralytic,— the  deafened  ear,  the  dimmed 
eye,  the  crippled  limbs,— in  the  noble  words  of  Ju- 
"■enal — 

WembroriJin  dnmno  major,  di  nieiitio,  tiua'  i»'C 
Nomina  servorv.iii,  nuc  vultum  ;iEno..icil  (in;ici.'  " 

As  the  physician  repeated  these  lines,  a  flash  of 
intelligence  seemed  to  revive  in  the  invalid's  eye- 
sunk  again— again  struggled,  and  he  spoke  more  in- 
telligibly than  before,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  eager 
to  say  something  which  he  felt  would  escape  him 
unless  said  instantly.  "A  question  of  death-bed,  a 
question  of  death-bed,  doctor— a  reduction  ex  capite 
/ec/i_Withering  against  Willibus— about  the  mor- 
bus sonticus.  1  pleaded  the  cause  for  the  pursuer 
—I,  and— and— Why,  I  shall  forget  my  own  name 
—I,  and— he  that  was  the  wittiest  and  the  best  hu- 
moured man  living" 
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The  description  enabled  the  doctor  to  fill  up  the 
blank,  and  the  patient  joyfully  repeated  the  name 
siigccesied.  "Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "just he — Harry— poor 

Harrv" The  light  in  his  eye  died  aMay,  and  he 

sunk  back  in  his  easy-chair.   - 

■"■  Vou  have  now  seen  more  of  our  poor  friend,  jMr. 
Croftangry,"  said  the  physician,  "  than  I  dared  ven- 
turt;  to  promise  you ;  and  now  I  must  take  my  pro- 
fessional 'authority  on  me,  and  ask  you  to  retire. 
Miss  Sonimerville  will,  I  am  sure,  let  you  know  if  a 
moment  should  by  any  chance  occur  when  her  uncle 
can  see  yon.'' 

What  could  I  do  *?  I  gave  my  card  to  the  young 
ady,  and,  taking  my  ofiering  from  my  bosom — "If 
my' poor  friend,"  I  said,  with  accents  as  broken  al- 
most as  his  own,  "  should  ask  where  this  came  from, 
name  me ;  and  say  from  tiie  most  obliged  and  most 
grateful  man  alive.  Say,  the  gold  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed was  saved  by  grains  at  a  time,  and  ^yas  hoard- 
ed with  as  much  avarice  as  ever  was  a  miser's  :— to 
bring  it  here  I  have  come  a  thousand  miles,  and  now, 
alas,  I  find  him  thus  !" 

I  laid  the  box  on  the  table,  arid  was  retiring  with  a 
fingering  step.  The  eye  of  the  invalid  was  caught  by 
It,  as  that  of  a  child  by  a  glittering  toy,  and  with  in- 
fantine impatience  he  faltered  out  inquiries  of  his 
niece.  With  gentle  mildness  she  repeated  again  and 
again  who  I  was,  and  why  I  came,  &c.  I  was  about 
to  turn,  and  hasten  from  a  scene  so  painful,  when  the 
physician  laid  his  hand  on  my  sleeve — "Stop,"  he 
said,  "there  is  a  change." 

There  was  indeed,  and  a  marked  one.  A  faint  glow 
spread  over  his  pallid  features— they  seemed  to  gain 
the  look  of  intelligence  which  belongs  to  vitality—his 
eve  once  more  kindled— his  lip  coloured— and  drawing 
himself  up  out  of  the  listless  posture  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  he  rose  without  assistance.  The  doctor 
and  the  servant  ran  to  give  him  their  support.  He 
waved  them  aside,  and  they  were  contented  to  place 
themselves  in  such  a  position  behind  as  might  ensure 
against  accident,  sliould  his  newly- acquired  strength 
decnv  as  suddenly  as  it  had  revived. 

"  My  dear  C'roftangry,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  kind- 
ness of  other  days,  ''"lam  glad  to  see  you  returned— 
Vou  find  me  i)ut  poorly— but  my  little  niece  here  and 

Dr. are  very  kind— God  bless  you,  my  dear 

friend !  we  shall  not  meet  again  till  we  meet  in  a  bel- 
ter world." 

I  pressed  his  extended  hand  to  my  lips— I  pressed 
it  to  my  bosom— I  would  fain  have  Hung  myself  on 
my  knees  ;  but  the  doctor,  leaving  the  pntient  to  the 
young  lady  and  the  servant,  who  wheeled  forward 
Ills  chair,  and  were  replacing  nim  i  i  it,  hurried  me  out 
of  the  room.  "  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  ought  to 
he  satisfied  ;  you  have  seen  our  poor  invalid  more  like 
his  former  self  than  he  has  been  for  months,  or  than 
he  may  be  perhaps  again  until  all  is  over.  Tne  wh<ile 
Faculty  could  not  have  assured  snch  an  interval— I 
must  see  whether  any  thing  can  be  derived  from  it  to 
improve  thegeneral  health— Pray,  begone."  The  last 
argument  hurried  me  from  the  spot,  agitated  by  a 
crawd  of  feelings,  all  of  them  nainful. 

When  I  had  overcome  the  shock  of  this  great  dis- 
appointment, I  renewed  gradually  my  acquaintance 
with  one  or  two  old  companions,  who,  though  of  in- 
finitely less  interest  to  my  feelings  than  my  unfortu- 
nate friend,  served  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  actual 
solitude,  and  who  were  not  perhaps  the  less  open  to 
niv  advances,  thai  I  was  a  bachelor  somewhat  strick- 
en" in  years,  newly  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and  cer- 
tainly independent  if  not  wealthy. 

I  was  considered  as  a  tolerable  subject  of  specula- 
tion by  some,  and  1  could  not  be  burdensome  to  any  : 
I  was  therefore,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of 
Edinburgh  hospitality,  a  welcome  guest  in  several 
respectable  families:  but  I  found  no  one  who  could 
replace  the  loss  I  had  sustained  in  my  best  friend  and 
benefactor.  I  wanted  something  more  than  mere 
companionship  eiuld  give  me,  and  where  was  I  to 
looii  for  it  ? — among  the  scattered  remnants  of  those 
thai  had  been  my  gay  friends  of  yore  ]— alas ; 

Many  a  lad  I  lovud  was  dead, 
Aud  luan)-  a  la^s  ^ruwn  old. 

Besides,  all  community  of  ties  between  us  had  ceased 


to  exist,  and  such  of  f&rmer  frier./is  as  were  st;i!  in  the 
world,  held  their  life  in  a  different  teno:  iron,  v/hat  I 

did- 

Some  had  become  misers,  and  were  as  eager  in  sa- 
ving sixpence  as  ever  they  had  been  in  spending  a  gui- 
nea. Some  had  turned  agriculturists — their  talk  waa 
of  oxen,  and  they  were  only  fit  companion?  for  cra- 
ziers.  Some  stuck  to  card.';,  and  though  no  longtrdeep 
gariiblers,  rather  played  small  game  than  sat  out. 
This  I  particularly  despised.  The  strong  impulse  ol 
gaming,  alas  !  I  had  felt  in  my  time — it  is  :is  intense 
as  it  is  criminal;  but  it  produces  excitation  andintcrest, 
aiid  I  can  conceive  how  it  should  become  a  passion 
with  strong  and  povyerful  minds.  But  to  dribble, 
away  life  in  exchanging  bits  of  painted  pasteboard' 
round  a  green  table,  for  the  piddling  concern  of  a  few 
shillings,  can  only  be  excused  in  fcilly  or  superarmua- 
tion.  It  is  like  riding  on  a  rocking-horse,  wliere  vour 
utmost  exertion  never  carries  you  a  foot  forward  ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  mental  tread-mill,  where  you  are  perpetu- 
ally climbing,  but  can  never  rise  an  inch.  Prom  these 
hints,  iTiy  readers  will  perceive  I  am  incapacitated  for 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  old  age,  which  thcugh  not 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  is  not  the  least  frequent  resource 
in  the  present  day — thecluli-room,  and  the  snug  hand 
at  whist. 

To  return  to  my  old  comp mions  :  Some  frequented 
public  assemblies,  like  the  ghost  of  Beau  Nash,  or 
any  other  beau  of  half  a  century  back,  thrust  aside 
by  tittering  youth,  and  pitied  by  those  of  their  own 
age.  In  fine,  some  went  into  devotion,  as  theFrench 
term  it,  and  others,  I  fear,  went  to  the  devil ;  a  few 
found  resources  in  science  and  letters;  one  or  two  turn- 
ed philosophers  in  a  small  way,  peeped  into  micro- 
scopes, and  became  familiar  with  the  fashionable, 
experiments  of  the  day.  Some  took  to  reading,  and 
I  was  one  of  them. 

Some  grains  of  repulsion  towards  the  society 
around  me — some  painful  recollections  of  early  faults 
and  follies — some  touch  of  displeasure  with  living  man- 
kind, inclined  me  rather  to  a  study  of  antiquities,  and 
particularly  those  of  my  own  countn'.  The  reader,  if 
I  can  prevail  on  myself  to  continue  the  present  work, 
will  probably  be  able  to  judge,  in  the  course  of  il 
whether  I  have  riiade  any  useful  progress  in  the  stu 
dy  of  the  olden  times. 

I  owed  this  turn  of  study,  in  part,  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  my  kind  man  of  business,  Mr.  Fairscribe,  whom 
I  mentioned  as  having  seconded  the  efforts  of  my  in- 
valuable friend,  in  bringing  the  cause  on  which  my 
liberty  and  the  remnant  of  my  property  depcndtd,  to 
a  favourable  decision.  He  liad  given  me  a  most 
Ivind  reception  on  my  return.  He  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  his  profession  for  me  to  intrude  on  him  often, 
and  perhaps  his  mind  \yas  too  much  trainmtlleil  with 
its  details  to  permit  his  being  willingly  wiihdrawn 
from  them.  In  short,  he  was  not  a  person  of  my 
poor  friend  Somineryille's  expanded  spirit,  and  rather 
a  lawyer  of  the  ordinary  class  of  formalists,  but  a 
most  able  and  excellent  man.  When  my  estate  was 
sold,  he  retained  someof  the  older  title-deeds,  arguing, 
from  his  own  feelings,  that  they  would  bo  of  more 
consequence  to  the  heir  of  the  old  family  than  to  tlie 
new  purchaser.  And  when  I  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  found  him  stilj  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  an  honour,  he  sent  to  my  lodgings  the 
old  family-bible,  which  lay  always  on  my  father's  ta- 
ble, two  or  three  other  mouldy  volumes,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  sheep-skin  bags,  full  of  parchments  and  papers, 
whose  appearance  was  by  no  means  inviting. 

The  next  time  I  shared  Mr.  Fairscribe's  hospitable 
dinner,  I  failed  not  to  return  him  due  thanks  for  hif 
kindness,  which  acknowledgment,  indeed,  I  propor 
lioned  rather  to  the  idea  which  I  knew  he  entcriainec 
of  the  value  of  such  things,  than  to  the  interest  with 
which  I  myself  regarded  them.  But  the  conyersatiqr 
turning  on  my  family,  who  were  old  proprietors  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Clvdesdale,  gradually  excitec 
some  interest  in  my  mind  :  and  when  I  retired  to  my 
solitary  parlour,  the  first  tiling  I  did  was  to  look  foV 
a  pedigree,  or  sort  of  history  of  the  family,  or  Houst 
of  Croftangry,  once  of  that  Ilk,  latterly  of  Glentanner, 
The  discoveries  which  I  made  shall  enrich  the  nexi 
chapter. 
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In  iol)i4  ^1r.  CroftangrD  toulinuts  \)i3  Stors, 

"  What's  property,  dear  Swift  '     I  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  mo,  "from  me  to  Peter  Walter."— Iofe. 

"  Croft  AXGHY  —  Croftandrew  —  Croftanridg:e  — 
Croftand^rey — forsa  mony  wise  hath  the  name  been 
spellit — is  weel  known  to  be  ane  house  of  grit  anti- 
quity; and  it  is  said,  that  Kins:  Mileolumb,  or  Mal- 
coiiib,  being  the  tir.<t  of  our  Scottish  princes  quha 
reniovit  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  did  reside  and  oc- 
cupy ane  palace  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  there  ane 
valziant  man,  who  did  him  man-service,  by  keeping 
the  croft,  or  corn-land,  which  was  tilled  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  King's  household,  and  was  thence 
callit  Croft-an-ri,  that  is  to  say,  the  King  his  croft; 
quhilk  place,  thoush  now  coverit  with  biggings,  is 
to  this  day  called  Croftangry,  and  lyeth  near  to  the 
royal  palace.  And  whereas  that  some  of  those  who 
bear  this  auld  and  lionourable  name  may  take 
scorn  that  it  ariseth  from  the  tilling  of  the  ground, 
quliilk  men  account  a  slavish  occupation,  yet  we 
ought  to  honour  the  plough  and  spade,  seeing  we 
all  derive  our  being  from  our  father  Adam,  whose 
lot  it  became  to  cultivate  the  earth,  in  respect  of 
his  fall  and  transgression. 

"  Also  we  have  witness,  as  weel  in  holy  writt  as  in 
profane  history,  of  the  honour  in  quhilk  husbandrie 
was  held  of  old,  and  how  prophets  liave  been  taken 
from  the  pleugh,  and  great  captains  raised  up  to  de- 
fend their  ain  countries,  sic  as  Cincinnatus,  and  the 
like,  who  fought  not  the  common  enemy  with  the 
less  valiancy  that  their  arms  had  been  exercised  in 
balding  the  stilts  of  the  pleugh,  and  their  bellicose 
skill  in  driving  of  yauds  and  owsen. 

"  Likewise  there  are  sindry  honorable  families, 
quhilk  are  now  of  our  native  Scottish  nobility,  and 
liave  clombe  higher  up  the  brae  of  preferment  than 
what  this  house  of  Croftangry  hath  done,  quhilk 
harae  not  to  carry  in  their  warlike  shield  and  insig- 
nia of  dignity,  the  tools  and  implements  the  quhilk 
their  first  forefathers  exercised  in  labouring  the  croft- 
rig,  or,  as  the  poet  Virgilius  calleth  it  eloquently,  in 
subduing  the  soil.  And  no  doubt  this  ancient  house 
of  Croftangry,  while  it  continued  to  be  called  of  that 
Ilk,  produced  many  worshipful  and  famous  patriots, 
of  quhom  I  now  prsEtermit  the  names  ;  it  being  my 
purpose,  if  God  shall  spare  me  life  tor  sic  ane  pious 
officium,  or  duty,  to  resume  the  first  part  of  my  nar- 
rative touching  the  house  of  Croftangry,  when  I  can 
set  down  at  length  the  evidents,  and  historical  wit- 
ness anent  the  facts  which  I  shall  allege,  seeing  that 
words,  when  they  are  unsupported  by  proofs,  are 
like  seed  sown  on  the  naked  rocks,  or  like  an  house 
biffgit  on  the  flitting  and  faithless  sands." 

Here  I  stopped  to  draw  breath  ;  for  the  style  of  my 
grandsire,  the  inditer  of  this  goodly  matter,  was  ra- 
ther lengthy,  as  our  American  friends  say.  Indeed, 
I  reserve  the  rest  of  the  piece  until  I  can  obtain 
admission  to  the  Bannatyne  Club,*  when  I  propose 
to  throw  off  an  edition,  limited  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  erudite  Society,  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
manuscript,  emblazonry  of  the  family  arms,  sur- 
rounded by  their  quartering,  and  a  handsome  dis- 
clamation of  family  pride,  with  Hxc  nos  novimus 
esse  nihil,  or  Vix  ea  nostra  voco. 

In  the  meantime,  to  speak  truth,  I  cannot  but 
suspect,  that  though  my  worthy  ancestor  puSed 
vigorously  to  swell  up  the  dignity  of  his  family,  we 
had  never,  in  fact,  risen  above  the  rankof  middling 
proprietors.  The  estate  of  Glentanner  came  to  us 
by  the  intermarriage  of  my  ancestor  with  TibSom- 
meril,  termed  by  the  southrons  Sommerville,t  a 
daughter  of  that  noble  house,  but  I  fear  on  what 

«  This  Club,  of  whieh  the  Author  of  Wayerlv  has  the  honour  to  be 
President,  was  instituted  in  February,  1823,  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing a-id  publishing,works  illustrative  of  the  history,  literature,  and 
antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  continues  to  prosper,  and  has  already 
rescued  from  oblivion  many  curious  materials  of  Scottish  History. 

+  The  ancient  Norman  family  of  the  Sommervilles  came  into  this 
island  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  established  one  branch  in 
Gloucestershire,  another  in  Scotland.  After  the  lapse  of  700  years, 
the  reraaining  possessions  of  these  two  branches  were  united  "in  the 
person  of  the  late  Lord  Sommerville,  on  the  death  of  his  English 
JuasBjan,  the  well-known  author  of  "  The  Chase." 


my  great  grandsire  calls  "the  wrong  side  of  the 
blanket."  Her  husband,  Gilbert,  was  killed  fight- 
ing, as  the  Inquisi/io  post  mortem  has  it,  '■'■sub  vex- 
iUo  regix.  apiul  prseliumjuxta  Branxton,  lie  Flod- 
denjieid." 

VVe  had  our  share  in  other  national  misfortunes — 
were  forfeited,  ['{lie  Sir  John  Colville  of  the  Dale,  for 
following  our  betters  to  the  field  of  Langside ;  and, 
in  the  contentious  times  of  the  last  Stewarts,  we 
were  severely  fined  for  harbouring  and  resetting  in- 
tercommuhed  ministers;  and  narrowly  escaped 
giving  a  martyr  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Covenant, 
in  the  person  of  the  father  of  our  family  historian. 
He  "took  the  sheaf  from  the  mare,"  however,  as 
the  MS.  expresses  it,  and  agreed  to  accept  of  the 
terms  of  pardon  offered  by  government,  and  sign 
the  bond,  in  evidence  he  would  give  no  farther 
ground  of  o.fTencc.  My  grandsire  glosses  over  his 
father's  backsliding  as  smootlily  as  he  can,  and 
comforts  himself  with  ascribing  his  want  of  reso- 
lution to  his  unwillingness  to  wreck  the  ancient 
name  and  family,  and  to  permit  his  lands  and  lin- 
eage to  fall  under  a  doom  of  forfeiture. 

"And  indeed,"  said  the  venerable  compiler,  "as, 
praised  be  God,  we  seldom  meet  in  Scotland  with 
these  belly-gods  and  voluptuaries,  whilk  are  unna- 
tural enough  to  devour  their  patrimony  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  forbears  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness, so  that  they  come,  with  the  prodigal  son,  to  the 
liusks  and  the  swine-trough;  and  as  I  have  the  less  to 
dreid  the  existence  of  such  unnatural  Neroes  in  mine 
own  family,  to  devour  the  substance  of  tlieir  own 
house  like  brute  beasts  out  of  mere  gluttonie  and 
Epicurishnesse,  so  I  need  only  warn  mine  descend- 
ants against  over  hastily  meddling  with  the  muta- 
tions in  state  and  in  religion,  which  have  been  near- 
hand  to  the  bringing  this  poor  house  of  Croftangry 
to  perdition,  as  we  have  shown  more  than  once. 
And  albeit  I  would  not  that  my  successors  sat  still 
altogether  when  called  on  by  their  duty  to  Kirk  and 
King ;  yet  I  would  have  them  wait  till  stronger  and 
walthier  men  than  themselves  were  up,  so  that  either 
they  may  have  the  better  chance  of  getting  through 
the  day ;  or,  failing  of  that,  the  conquering  party 
having  some  fatter  quarry  to  live  upon,  may,  like 
gorged  hawks,  spare  the  smaller  game." 

There  was  something  in  this  conclusion  which  at 
first  reading  piqued  me  extremely,  and  I  was  so  un- 
natural as  to  curse  the  whole  concern,  as  poor,  bald, 
pitiful  trash,  in  which  a  silly  old  man  was  saying  a 
great  deal  about  nothing  at  all.  Nay,  my  first  im- 
pression was  to  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  the  rather  that 
it  reminded  me,  in  no  very  flattering  manner,  of 
the  loss  of  the  family  property,  to  which  the  com- 
piler of  the  history  was  so  much  attached,  in  the 
very  manner  which  he  most  severely  reprobated. 
It  even  seemed  to  my  aggrieved  feelings,  that  his 
unprescient  gaze  on  futurity,  in  which  he  could  not 
anticipate  the  folly  of  one  of  his  descendants,  who 
should  throw  away  the  whole  inheritance  in  a  lew 
years  of  idle  expense  and  folly,  was  meant  as  a  per- 
sonal incivility  to  myself,  though  v/ritten  fifty  or 
sixty  years  before  I  was  born. 

A  little  reflection  made  me  ashamed  of  this  feeling 
of  impatience,  and  as  I  loked  at  the  even,  concise, 
yet  tremulous  hand  in  which  the  manuscript  was 
written,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  according  to  an 
opinion  I  have  heardseriously  maintained, that  some- 
thing of  a  man's  character  may  be  conjectured  from 
his  handwriting.  That  neat,  but  crowded  and  con- 
strained small  hand,  argued  a  man  of  a  good  con- 
science, well-regulated  passions,  and,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  an  upright  walk  in  life  ;  but  it  also  indicated 
narrowncssof  spirit,inveterate  prejudice,  and  hinted 
at  some  degree  of  intolerance,  which,  though  not  na- 
tural to  the  disposition,  had  arisen  out  of  a  limited 
education.  The  passages  from  Scripture  and  the  clas- 
sics, rather  profusely  than  happilj'  introduced,  and 
written  in  a  half-text  character  to  mark  their  import- 
ance, illustrated  that  peculiar  sort  of  pedantry  which 
always  considers  the  argument  as  gained, if  secured 
by  a  quotation.  Then  the  flourished  capital  letters, 
which  ornamented  the  commencementof  each  para- 
graph, and  the  name  of  his  family  and  of  his  ances- 
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tors,  whenever  these  occurred  in  the  page,  do  they 
not  express  forcibly  the  pride  and  sense  cf  importance 
M;ith  which  the  author  undertook  and  acconiphshed 
his  task  ?  I  persTiaded  myself,  the  whole  was  so 
completely  a  portrait  of  the  man,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  a  more  undutiful  act  to  have  defaced  his 
pictun;,  or  even  to  have  disturbed  his  bones  in  his 
coffin,  than  to  destroy  his  manuscript.  I  thought, 
for  a  moment,  of  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Fairscribe;  but 
that  confounded  passage  about  the  prodigal  and 
swme-trough— I  settled  at  last  it  was  as  well  to  lock 
it  up  in  my  own  bureau,  with  the  intention  to  look  at 
it  no  more. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  that  the  subject  be- 
gan to  sit  nearer  my  heart  than  I  was  aware  of,  and 
1  found  myself  repeatedly  engaged  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  farms  which  were  no  longer  mine,  and  boun- 
daries which  marked  the  property  of  othens.  A  love 
of  the  natale  solum,  if  Swift  be  right  in  translating 
these  words,  "  family  estate,"  began  to  awaken  in 
niy  bosom  ;  the  recollections  of  my  own  youth  add- 
ing little  to  it,  save  what  was  connected  with  field- 
sports.  A  career  of  pleasure  is  unfavourable  for  ac- 
quiring a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  and  still  more  so 
for  forming  associations  of  a  sentimental  kind,  con- 
necting us  with  the  inanimate  objects  around  us. 

I  had  thought  Uttle  about  my  estate,  while  I  pos- 
sessed and  was  wasting  it,  unless  as  affording  the 
rude  materials  out  of  which  a  certain  inferior  race  of 
creatures,  called  tenants,  were  bound  to  produce  (in 
a  greater  quantity  than  they  actually  did)ji  certain 
return  called  rent,  which  was  destined  to  ^pply  my 
e.xpenses.  This  was  my  general  view  of  the  matter. 
Of  particular  places,  I  recollected  that  Garval-hill 
was  a  famous  piece  of  rough  upland  pasture,  for  rear- 
mg  young  colts,  and  teaching  them  to  throw  their 
feet,— that  Minion-burn  had  the  finest  yellow  trout  in 
the  country,— that  Seggy-cleugh  was  uneciualled  for 
woodcocks,— that  Bengibbert-^moors  afibrded  excel- 
lent moorfowl-shooting,  and  that  the  clear  bubbling 
fountain,  called  the  Harper's  Well,  was  the  best  re- 
cipe in  the  world  on  the  morning  after  a  Hard-go 
with  my  neighbour  fox-hunters.  Still  these  ideas 
recalled,  by  degrees,  pictures,  of  which  I  had  since 
learned  to  appreciate  the  merit— scenes  of  silent  lone- 
liness, where  extensive  moors,  undulating  into  wild 
hills,  were  only  disturbed  by  (he  whistle  of  the  plover, 
or  the  crow  of  the  heath-cock;  wild  ravines  creeping 
up  into  mountains,  filled  with  natural  wood,  and 
which,  when  traced  downwards  along  the  path 
formed  by  shepherds  and  nutters,  were  found  gradu- 
ally to  enlarge  and  deepen,  as  each  formed  a  channel 
to  its  own  brook,  sometimes  bordered  by  steep  banks 
of  earth,  often  with  the  more  vomantic  boundary  of 
naked  rocks  or  chfTs,  crested  with  oak,  mountain-ash, 
and  hazel,— all  gratifying  the  eve  the  more  that  the 
scenerv  was,  from  tlie  hare  nature  of  the  country 
around,  totally  unexpected. 

I  had  recollections,  too,  of  fair  and  fertile  holms,  or 
level  plains,  extending  between  the  wooded  banks 
and  the  bold  stream  of  the  Clvde,  which,  coloured 
.live  pure  amber,  or  rather  having  the  hue  of  the  peb- 
oles  callp'^  Cairngorm,  rushes  over  sheets  of  rock  and 
Deds  of  gravel,  inspiring  a  species  of  awe  from  the 
few  and  faithless  fords  which  it  presents,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  fatal  accidents,  now  diminished  by  the 
number  of  bridges.  These  alluvial  holms  were  fre- 
quently bordered  by  triple  and  quadruple  rows  of 
large  trees,  which  gracefully  marked  their  boundary, 
ana  dipped  their  long  arms  into  the  foaming  stream 
of  the  river.  Other  places  I  remembered,  which  had 
been  described  by  the  old  huntsman  as  the  lodge  of 
tremendous  wild-cats,  or  the  spot  where  tradition 
stated  the  mighty  stag  to  have  been  brought  to  bay, 
or  where  heroes,  whose  might  was  now  as  much  for- 
gollen,  were  said  to  have  heen  slain  by  surprise,  or 
n  battle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  finished  land- 
eapes  became  visible  before  the  eyes  of  my  imagina- 
jon,  as  the  scenery  of  the  stage  is  disclosed  by  the 
rising  of  the  curtain.  I  have  said,  that  I  had  looked 
upon  the  country  around  me,  during  the  hurried  and 
(li.^sipatecl  period  of  my  life,  with  the  eyes  indeed  of 
iiH'ljody  I'd;  without  those  of  my  understanding.    It 


was  piece  by  piece,  as  a  child  picks  out  its  lesson, 
that  1  began  to  recollect  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
had  once  surrounded  me  in  the  home  of  my  forefa- 
thers. A  natural  taste  for  them  must  have  lurked  at 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  which  awakened  when  ] 
was  in  foreign  coimtries,  and  becoming  by  degrees  a 
favourite  passion,  gradually  turned  its  eyes  hnvards, 
and  ransacked  the  neglected  stores  which  my  memory 
had  involuntarily  recorded,  and  when  excited,  exerted 
herself  to  collect  and  to  complete. 

I  began  now  to  regret  mpre  bitterly  than  ever  the 
having  fooled  away  my  family  property,  the  care  and 
improvement  of  which  I  saw  might  have  aflxiided  an 
agreeable  employment  for  my  leisure,  which  only 
went  to  brood  on  past  misfortunes,  and  increase  use- 
less repining.  "  Had  but  a  single  farm  been  re- 
served, however  small,"  said  I  one  day  to  Mr.  Fair- 
scribe,  "  I  should  have  had  a  place  I  could  call  my 
home,  and  something  that  I  could  call  business." 

"It  might  have  been  managed,"  nnswered  Fair- 
scribe;  "and  for  my  part,  I  inclined  to  keep  the 
mansion-house,  mains,  and  some  of  the  old  family 

acrest  ogether ;  but  both  Mr. and  you  were  of 

opinion  that  the  money  M'ould  be  more  useful." 

"  True,  true,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  "  I  was  i 
fool  then,  and  did  not  think  I  could  incline  ^o  be 
Glent'&nner  with  200i.  or  300Z.  a-year,  instead  o. 
Glentanner  with  as  many  thousands.  I  was  then  a 
haughty,  pettish,  ignorant,  dissipated,  broken-down 
ScoUisn  laird ;  and  thinking  my  imaginary  conse- 
quence altogether  ruined,  I  cared  not  how  soon,  or 
how  absolutely,  I  was  rid  gf  every  thing  that  recalled 
it  to  my  own  memory,  or  that  of  others." 

"And  now  it  is  like  j'ou  have  changed  your  mind  ?" 
said  Fairscribe.  "  Well,  fortune  is  apt  to  circumduce 
the  term  upon  us ;  but  1  think  she  may  allow  you  to 
revise  your  condescendence." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  my  good  friend  !" 
"  Nay,"  said  Fairscribe,  there  is  ill  luck  in  aver- 
ring till  one  is  sure  of  his  facts.  I  will  look  back  on 
a  file  of  newspapers,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  hear 
from  me ;  cpme,  help  yourself— I  have  seen  you  fiU 
your  glass  higher." 

"  And  shall  see  it  again,"  said  I,  pouring  out  what 
remained  of  our  bottle  of  claret ;  "the  wine  is  capital, 
and  so  shall  our  toast  be— To  your  fireside,  my  gooa 
friend.  And  now  we  shall  go  beg  a  Scots  song  with 
out  foreign  graces,  frorn  my  little  siren  Miss  Katie." 
The  next  day  accordingly  I  received  a  parcel  from 
Mr.  Fairscribe  wHh  a  newspaper  enclosed,  among 
the  advertisemen>s  of  which,  one  was  marked  with  a 
cross  as  requiring  my  attention.  I  read  to  my  sur- 
prise— 

"  DESIRABLE  ESTATE  FOR  SALE. 

"  By  order  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session, 
will  be  exposed  to  sale  in  the  New  Sessions  House  of 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  the  S-'ith  November,  18 — , 
all  and  whole  the  lands  and  barony  of  Glentanner, 
now  called  Castle-Treddles,  lying  in  the  Middle 
W'ard  of  Clydesdale,  and  shire  of  Lanark,  with  the 
teinds,  parsonage  and  vicarage,  fishings  in  theClydsi, 
woods,  mosses,  moors,  and  pasturages,"  &c.  &c. 

The  advertisement  went  on  to  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  the  soil,  situation,  natural  beauties  and  ca- 
pabilities  of  improvement,  not  forgetting  its  being  a 
freehold  estate,  with  the  particular  polypus  capacity 
cf  being  sliced  up  into  two.  three,  or,  with  a  little  as- 
sistance, four  freehold  qualifications,  and  a  hint  that 
the  county  was  likely  to  be  eagerly  contested  between 
two  great  families.  The  upset  price  at  which  "  the 
said  lands  and  barony  and  others"  were  to  be  ex- 
posed, was  thirty  years  purchase  of  the  proven  rental, 
which  was  about  a  fourth  more  than  the  property  had. 
fetched  at  the  last  sale.  This,  which  was  mentioned, 
I  suppose,  to  show  the  improvable  character  of  the 
land,  would  have  given  another  some  pain  j  but  let 
me  speak  truth  of  myself  in  good  as  in  evil— it  pained 
not  me.  I  was  only  angry  that  Fairscribe,  who 
knew  something  generally  of  the  extent  of  my  funds, 
should  have  tantalized  me  by  sending  me  information 
that  my  family  property  was  in  the  market,  since  he 
must  have  known  that  the  price  was  far  out  of  my 
reach. 
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But  a  letter  droppea  from  tne  parcel  on  the  floor, 
which  attrncted  my  eye,  and  explained  the  riddle.  A 
client  oCMr.  Fairscrihe's,  a  monied  man,  thought  of 
buying  Glentanner,  merely  as  an  investment  of  mo- 
ney—it was  even  unlikely  he  would  ever  see  it ;  and 
so  the  price  of  the  whole  being  some  thousand  pounds 
beyond  what  cash  he  had  on  hand,  this  accommo- 
duting  Dives  would  gladly  take  a  partner  in  the  sale 
for  any  detached  farm,  and  would  make  no  objection 
to  its  including  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  estate 
in  point  of  beauty,  provided  the  price  was  made  ade- 
quate. Mr.  Fniiscribe  would  take  care  I  was  not 
imposed  on  in  the  matter,  and  said  in  his  card,  he 
believed,  if  I  really  wished  to  make  such  a  purchase, 
I  had  iieiter  go  out  and  look  at  the  premises,  advi- 
sing me,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  a  strict  incognito  ; 
an  advice  somewhat  superfluous,  since  I  am  natural- 
ly of  a  retired  and  reserved  disposition. 


CHAPTER  III. 
ptr.fficoftanavn.ftttci"  alt'a.vcbisfts  CSflcntanner. 

Tlien  sing  of  stage-coaches, 
And  fear  no  reproaches 

For  riding  in  one  ; 
But  daily  be  jogging, 
Whilst,  whisthng  and  flogging, 
Whilst,  whistling  and  flogging, 

The  coachman  drives  on. 

FAnauHAR. 

Disguised  in  a  gray  surtout  which  had  seen  ser- 
vice, a  white  castor  on  my  head,  and  a  stout  Indian 
cane  in  my  hand,  the  next  week  saw  me  on  the  top 
of  a  mail-coach  driving  to  the  westward. 

I  like  mail-coaches,  and  I  hate  them.  I  like  them 
for  my  convenience,  but  I  detest  them  for  setting  the 
whole  world  a-gadding,  instead  of  sittitig  quietly  still 
minding  their  own  business,  and  preserving  the  stamp 
of  originality  of  character  which  nature  or  education 
may  have  impressed  on  them.  Off  they  go,  jingling 
against  each*  other  in  the  rattling  vehicle  till  they 
have  no  more  variety  of  stamp  in  them  than  so  many 
smooth  shillings— the  same  even  in  their  Welsh  wigs 
and  great  coats,  each  without  more  indi\'idualitythan 
belongs  to  a  partner  of  the  company,  as  the  waiter 
calls  tliem,  of  the  North  coach. 

Worthy  Mr.  Piper,  best  of  contractors  who  ever 
furnished  four  frampal  jades  for  public  use,  I  bless 
you  when  I  set  out  on  a  journey  myself;  the  neat 
coaches  under  your  contract  render  the  intercourse, 
from  .Johnnie  Groat's  House  to  Ladykirk  and  Corn- 
hill  Bridge,  safe,  pleasagt,  and  cheap.  But,  Mr. 
Piper,  you,  who  are  a  shrewd  arithmetician,  did  it 
never  occur  to  you  to  calculate  how  many  fools' 
heads,  which  might  have  produced  an  idea  or  two  in 
the  year,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet,  get  effectually 
addlerl  by  jolting  to  and  fro  in  these  flyiiig  chariots  of 
yours;  how  many  decent  countrymen  become  con- 
ceited bumpkins  after  a  cattle-show  dinner  in  the  ca- 
pital, which  they  could  not  have  attended  save  for 
your  means ;  how  many  decent  country  parsons  re- 
turn critics  and  spouters,  by  way  of  ioiporting  the 
newest  taste  from  Edinburgh  ?  And  how  will  your 
conscience  answer  one  day  for  carrying  so  many 
bonny  lasses  to  barter  modesty  for  conceit  and  levity 
at  the  metropolitan  Vanity  Fair? 

Consider,  too,  the  low  rate  to  which  you  reduce 
human  intellect.  I  do  not  believe  your  habitual  cus- 
tomers have  their  ideas  more  enlarged  than  one  of 
your  coach-horses.  They  knows  the  road,  like  the 
English  postillion,  and  they  know  nothing  beside. 
They  date,  like  the  carriers  at  Gadshill,  from  the 
deatn  of  John  Ostler  ;♦  the  succession  of  guards  forms 
a  dynasty  in  their  eyes ;  coachmen  are  their  ministers 
of  state,  and  an  upset  is  to  them  a  greater  incident 
than  a  change  of  administration.  Their  only  point 
of  interes.  on  the  road  is  to  save  the  time,  and  see 
whether  the  coach  keeps  the  hour.  This  is  surely  a 
miserable  degradation  cf  human  intellect.  Take  my 
advice,  my  good  sir,  and  disinterestedly  contrive  that 
ance  or  twice  a  quarter,  your  most  dexterous  whip 
shall  overturn  a  coachful  of  these  superfluous  travel- 

*  See  tl>3  ooeniDg  scene  "f  the  first  part  of  Shakspeare's 
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lers,  in  terrorem  to  tnose  wno,  as  Horace  says,  de- 
light in  the  dust  raised  by  your  chariots." 

Vour  current  and  customary  mail-coach  passen- 
ger, too,  gets  abominably  selfish,  schemes  success- 
fully for  the  best  scat,  the  freshest  egg,  the  right  cut 
of  the  sirloin.  The  mode  of  travelling  is  death  to  all 
the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  life,  and  goes  a  great 
way  to  demoralize  the  character,  and  cause  it  to  re- 
trograde to  barbarism.  You  allow  us  excellent  din- 
ners, but  only  twenty  minutes  to  eat  them;  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  Bashful  beauty  sits  on 
the  one  side  of  us,  timid  childhood  on  the  other;  re- 
spectable, yet  somewhat  feeble  old  age  is  placed  on 
otir  front ;  and  all  require  those  acts  of  politeness 
which  ought  to  put  every  degree  upon  a  level  at  the 
convivial  board.  But  have  we  time— we  the  strong 
and  active  of  the  party — to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
table  to  the  more  retired  ana  bashful,  to  whom  these 
little  attentions  are  due  ?  The  lady  should  be  press- 
ed to  her  chicken— the  old  man  helped  to  his  favour- 
ite and  tender  slice— the  child  to  his  tart.  But  not  a 
fraction  of  a  minute  have  we  to  bestow  on  any  other 
person  than  ourselves  ;  and  the  prut-prut — tut-tut— ol 
the  guard's  discordant  note,  summons  us  to  the 
coach,  the  weaker  party  having  gone  without  their 
dinner,  and  the  able-bodied  and  active  threatened 
with  indigestion,  from  having  swallowed  victuals 
lilve  a  Lei'stershire  clown  bolting  bacon. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  I  am  speaking  of,  I 
lost  my  breakfist,  sheerly  from  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  a  respectable-looking  old  lady,  who  once 
required  me  to  ring  the  bell,  and  another  time  to  help 
the  tea-kettle.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  she  was 
literally  an  old  Stager,  who  laughed  in  her  sleeve  at 
my  complaisance ;  so  that  I  have  sworn  in  my  secret 
soul  revenge  upon  her  sex,  and  all  such  errant  dam- 
sels, of  whatever  age  and  degree,  whom  I  may  en- 
counter in  my  travels.  I  mean  all  this  without  the 
least  ill-will  to  my  friend  the  contractor,  who,  I 
think,  has  approached  as  near  as  any  one  is  like  to 
do  towards  accomplishing  the  modest  wish  of  the 
Amatus  and  Amata  of  the  Peri  Bathous, 

Ye  gods,  annihilate  but  time  and  space, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. 

I  intend  to  give  Mr.  P.  his  full  revenge  when  I 
come  to  discuss  the  more  recent  enormity  of  steam- 
boats; meanwhile,  I  shall  only  say  of  both  these 
modes  of  conveyance,  that 

There  is  no  living  with  them  or  without  them. 

I  am  perhaps  more  critical  on  the mail- 
coach  on  this  particular  occasion,  that  I  did  not  meet 
all  the  respect  from  the  worshipful  company  in  his 
Majesty's  carriage  that  I  think  I  vfa.9  entitled  to.  I 
must  say  it  for  myself,  that  I  bear,  in  my  own  opinion 
at  least,  iiot  a  vulgar  point  about  me.  My  face  has 
seen  service,  but  tnere  is  still  a  good  set  of  teeth,  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  quick  gray  eye,  set  a  little  too 
deep  under  the  eyebrow ;  and  a  cue  of  the  kind  once 
called  military,  may  serve  to  show  that  my  civil  oc- 
cupations have  been  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of 
war.  Nevertheless,  two  idle  young  fellows  in  the 
vehicle,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  it,  were  so  much 
amused  with  the  deliberation  which  I  used  in  ascend- 
ing to  the  same  place  of  eminence,  that  I  thought  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  pull  them  up  a  little. 
And  I  was  in  no  good-liumour.  at  an  unsuppressed 
laugh  following  my  descent,  when  set  down  at  the 
angle,  where  a  cross  road,  striking  off  from  the  main 
oiie,  led  me  towards  Glentanner,  from  which  I  waa 
still  nearly  five  miles  distant. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  road,  which,  preferring 
ascents  to  sloughs,  was  led  in  a  straight  line  over 
height  and  hollow,  through  moor  and  dale.  Every 
object  around  me,  as  I  passed  them  in  succession, 
reminded  me  of  old  days,  and  at  the  same  time  form- 
ed the  strongest  contrast  with  them  possible.  Un- 
attended, on  foot,  with  a  small  bundle  in  my  hand, 
deemed  scarce  sufficient  good  company  for  the  'wo 
shabby  genteels  with  whom  I  had  been  lately  perch- 
ed on  the  top  of  a  mail-coach,  I  did  not  seem  to  ba 
the  same  person  with  the  young  prodigal,  who  lived 
with  the  noblest  and  gayest  in  the  land,  and  who, 
thirty  yeais  before,  would,  in  the  same  country,  have 
2* 
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been  on  the  back  of  a  horse  that  had  been  victor  for 
a  plate,  or  smoking  along  in  his  travelling  chaise- 
and-four.  My  sentiments  were  not  less  changed 
than  my  condition.  I  could  quite  well  remember, 
that  my  ruling  sensation  in  the  days  of  heady  youth, 
was  a  mere  schoolboy's  eagerness'to  get  farthest  for- 
ward in  the  race  in  which  I  had  engaged ;  to  drink 

as  many  bottles  as ;  to  be  thought  as  good  a 

judge  ofn  horse  as ;  to  have  the  knowing  cut 

of 's  jacket.    These  were  thy  gods,  0  Israel !    I 

Now  I  was  a  mere  looker-on  ;  seldom  an  unmoved,  j 
and  sometimes  an  angry  spectator,  but  still  a  specta-  ' 
toronly,  of  the  pursuits  of  mankind.  I  felt  how  little  i 
my  opinion  was  valued  by  those  engaged  in  the  busy  ' 
turmoil,  yet  I  exercised  "it  with  the  profusion  of  an  | 
old  lawyer  retired  from  hisprofession,  who  thrusts  ' 
himself  into  his  neighbour's  atfairs,  and  gives  ad-  ' 
vice  where  it  is  not  wanted,  merely  under  "pretence  I 
of  loving  the  crack  of  the  whip.  I 

I  came  amid  these  reflections  to  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
from  which  I  expected  to  see  Glentanner  ;  a  modest- 
looking  yet  comfortable  house,  its  walls  covered  with 
the  most  productive  fruit-trees  in  that  part  of  the 
country ,and  screened  from  the  most  stormy  quarters 
of  the  horizon  by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood,  which 
overhung  the  neighboring  hill.  The  house  was  sone; 
a  great  part  of  the  wood  was  felled  ;  and  instead  of 
the  gentlemanlike  mansion. shrouded  and  embosom- 
ed among  its  old  hereditary  trees,  stood  Castle-Tred- 
dles,  a  huge  lumping  four-square  pile  of  freestone, 
as  bare  as  my  nail,  except  for  a  paltry  edsins  of  de- 
cajed  and  lingering  exotics,  with  an"impoverished 
lawn  stretched  before  it,  which,  instead  of  boasting 
deep  green  tapestry,  enamelled  with  daisies,  and 
with  crowsfoot  and  cowslips,  showed  an  extent  of 
nakedness,  raked,  indeed,  and  levelled,  but  where 
the  sown  grasses  had  failed  with  drouth,  and  the 
earth,  retaining  its  natural  complexion,  seemed  near- 
ly as  brown  and  bare  as  when  it  was  newly  dug  up. 

The  house  was  a  large  fabric,  which  pretended  to 
to  its  name  of  Castle  only  from  the  front  windows 
being  tinished  in  acute  Gothic  arches  (being,  by  the 
way,  the  very  reverse  of  the  castellated  style,)  and 
each  angle  graced  with  a  turret  about  thesize  of  a 
pepper-box.  In  every  other  respect  it  resembled  a 
large  town-house,  which,  like  a  fat  burgess,  had 
taken  a  walk  to  the  country  on  a  holiday,  and  climb- 
ed to  the  top  of  an  eminence  to  look  around  it.  The 
bright  red  colour  of  the  freestone,  the  size  of  the 
building,  the  formality  of  its  shape,  and  awkward- 
ness of  its  position,  harmonized  as  ill  with  the 
sweeping  Clyde  in  front,  and  the  bubbling  brook 
which  danced  down  on  the  right,  as  the  lat  civic 
form,  with  bushy  wig,  gold-headed  cane,  maroon- 
coloured  coat,  and  mottled  silk  stockings,  would 
have  accorded  witli  the  wild  and  magniiicent  sce- 
nery of  Corehouse  Linn. 

I'went  up  to  the  house.  It  was  in  that  state  of 
desertion  which  is  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  to 
look  on,  ibr  the  place  was  going  to  decay,  without 
having  been  inhabited.  There  were  about  the  man- 
sion, though  deserted,  none  of  the  slow  mouldering 
touches  of  time,  which  communicate  to  buildings', 
as  to  the  human  frame,  a  sort  of  reverence,  while 
depriving  them  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  The  dis- 
concerted schemes  of  the  Laird  of  Castle-Treddles, 
had  resembled  fruit  that  becomes  decayed  without 
ever  having  ripened.  Some  windows  broken,  others 
patched,  others  blocked  up  with  deals,  gave  a  dis- 
consolate air  to  all  around,  and  seemed  to  say, 
'•  There  Vanity  had  purposed  to  fix  her  seat,  but 
was  anticipated  by  Poverty." 

To  the  inside,  after  many  a  vain  summons,  I  was 
at  length  admitted  by  an  old  labourer.  The  house 
contained  every  contrivance  for  luxury  and  accom- 
modation ; — the  kitchens  were  a  model,  and  there 
were  hot  closets  on  the  office  stair-case,  that  the 
dishes  might  not  cool,  as  our  Scottish  phrase  goes, 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  hall.  But  instead  of  the 
genial  smell  of  good  cheer,  these  temples  of  Comus 
emitted  the  damp  odour  of  sepulchral  vaults,  and  tiie 
large  cabinets  of  cast-iron  looked  like  the  cages  of 
some  feudal  Bastilc.  The  eating-room  and  drawing- 
room,  with  an  interior  boudoir,  were  magnificent 


apartments,  the  ceilings  fretted  and  adorned  with 
stucco-work,  which  already"  was  broken  in  many 
places,  and  looked  in  others  damp  and  mouldering- ; 
the  wood  panelling  was  shrunk  and  warped,  and 
cracked ;  the  doors,  which  had  not  been  hung  for 
more  than  two  j'ears,  were,  nevertheless,  already- 
swinging  loose  from  their  hinges.  Desolation,  in 
short,  was  where  enjoyment  had  never  been ;  and 
the  want  of  all  'the  usual  means  to  preserve,  was 
fast  performing  the  work  of  decay. 

The  storj-  was  a  common  one,  and  told  in  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Treddles,  senior,  who  bought  the  estate, 
was  a  cautious  money-making  person  ;  his  son,  still 
embarked  in  commercial  speculations,  desired  at  the 
same  time  to  enjoy  his  opulence  and  to  increase  it. 
He  incurred'  great  expenses,  amongst  which  this 
edirice  was  to  be  numbered.  To  support  these  he 
speculated  boldly,  and  unlbrtunatelj- ;  and  thus  the 
whole  history  is  told,  which  may  "serve  for  more 
places  than  Glentanner. 

Strange  and  various  feelings  ran  through  my 
bosom,  as  I  loitered  in  those  deserted  apartments, 
scarce  hearing  what  my  guide  said  to  me  about  the 
size  and  destination  of  each  room.  The  first  senti- 
ment, I  am  ashamed  to  say,was  one  of  gratified  spite. 
My  patrician  pride  was  pleased,  that  the  mechanic, 
who  had  not  thought  the  house  of  the  Croftangrys 
sufficiently  good  for  him,  had  now  experienced  a  fall 
in  his  turn.  My  next  thought  was  as  mean,  though 
not  so  malicious.  '•!  have  had  the  better  of  this  lei- 
low,"  thought  I ;  "  if  I  lost  the  estate,  I  at  least  spent 
the  price;  and  Mr.  Treddles  has  lost  his  among 
paltry  commercial  engagements." 

"Wretch  !"  said  the  secret  voice  within,  "darest 
thou  exult  in  thy  shame  ]  Recollect  how  thy  youth 
and  fortune  were  wasted  in  those  years,  and  triumph 
not  in  the  enjojTucnt  of  an  existence  which  levelled 
thee  with  the  beasts  that  perisii.  Bethink  thee,  how 
this  poor  man's  vanity  gave  at  least  bread  to  the  la- 
bourer, peasant,  and  citizen  ;  and  his  profuse  expen- 
diture, like  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  refreshed  the 
lowly  herbs  and  plants  where  it  fell.  But  thou! 
whom  hast  thou  enriched,  during  thy  career  of  extra- 
vagance, save  those  brokers  of  the  devil,  vintners, 
panders,  gamblers,  and  horse-jockejs  ]"  The  an- 
guish produced  by  this  self-reproof  was  so  strong, 
that  I  put  my  hand  suddenly  to  my  forehead,  and 
was  obliged  to  allege  a  sudden  megrim  to  my  at- 
tendant, in  apology  for  the  action,  and  a  slight 
groan  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

I  then  made  an  effort  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a 
more  philosophical  current.ahd  muttered  half  aloud, 
as  a  charm  to  lull  any  more  painlul  thoughts  to  rest — 

Siinc  ager  Umbrer.i  svi  norniTte.  ni/per  Ofelli 
Dictus,  erit  nuUl  propriiis :  sed  cedit  in  nsvm 
Hutu:  mUii,  nunc  alii.  Quocirca  vivite  fortes, 
Fortiague  adversis opponiie  peclora  rebus* 

In  my  anxietj'  to  fix  the  philosophical  precept  in  my 
mind,  I  recited  the  last  line  aloud,  which,  joined  to 
my  previous  agitation.  I  afterwards  found  became 
the  cause  of  a  import,  that  a  mad  school-master  had 
come  from  Edinburgh,  with  the  idea  in  his  head  of 
buying  Castle-Treddles. 

As  I  saw  my  companion  was  desirous  of  gettingrid 
of  me,  I  asked  where  I  was  to  find  the  person  in  whose 
hands  were  left  the  map  of  the  estate,  and  other  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  sale.  The  agent  who  had 
this  in  possession.  I  was  told,  lived  at  the  town  of 

;  which  I  was  informed,  and  indeed  knew  well, 

w^as  distant  five  miles  and  a  bittock.  which  may  pass 
in  a  country  where  they  are  less  lavish  of  their  land, 
for  two  or  three  more.  Being  somewhat  afraid  or 
the  fatigue  of  walking  so  far,l  inquired  ifa  horse,  or 

•  Horace,  Sat.  II.  Lib.  2.  Meaning  will  be  best  conyejed  to  tbe 
English  reader  in  Pope's  imitation  ; — 

What's  property,  dear  Swift  ?  yon  see  it  alter 

From  you  to  mc.  from  me  to  Peter  Walter  ; 

Or  iu  a  mortgage  frove  a  lawyer's  share ; 

Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir. 

•  ••»»•• 

Shades,  that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  afford, 

Become  the  portion  of  a  bonby  lord  ; 

And  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingtaam'E  delight, 

Slides  to  a  scrivener  and  city  knight. 

Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  wlU, 

Let  us  be  fix'd,  and  our  own  masters  still. 


Oa*P  111.] 


IXTRODUCTORY. 


any  f^nn  of  carnage  was  to  be  had,  and  was  answer- 
ed ill  ihi^  negative. 

"  IJiii,"  said  my  cicerone,  "you  may  halt  a  blink 
till  !H'.\i  morniiigat  the Tryddles  Anns,  a  very  decent 
house,  scarce  a  mile  off." 

"A  new  house,  I  suppose  ?"  replied  I. 

"JN'a,  It's  a  new  public,  but  it's  an  auld  house  :  it 
was  a\e  the  Leddy's  jointure-house  in  the  ("rol'lan- 
gry-folk's  time;  but  Mr.  Trcddles  has  fitted  ii  up  for 
tlie  '■oiiveiiieiice  of  the  country.  Poor  man,  he  was 
a  pulilic  spirited  man.  when  he  had  the  nieans." 

'■  Dimlarkin  a  public  house  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Av  .'"  said  the  fellow,  surprised  at  my  naming 
the  place  by  its  former  title,  "  ye'U  hae  been  in  this 
country  before,  I'm  thinking"?" 

"Loiig  since,"  I  replied — "and  there  is  good  ac- 
coniniodation  at  the  what-d'ye-call-'em  arms,  and  a 
civil  landlord  7"  This  I  said  by  way  of  saying  sonie- 
tliing,  for  the  man  stared  very  hard  at  me. 

"  Very  decent  accommodation.  Ye'U  no  be  for 
fashing  wi'  wine,  I'm  thinking,  and  there's  walth  o' 
porter,  ale,  and  a  drap  gude  whisky" — (in  an  under 
lone)  "  Kairntosh,  if  you  can  get  on  the  leeside  of  the 
gudewiie — for  there  is  nae  gudeman — They  ca'  her 
Christie  Steele." 

I  almost  started  at  the  sound.  Christie  Steele! 
Christie  Steele  was  my  mother's  body  servant,  her 
very  right  hand,  and,  between  ourselves,  something 
like  a  viceroy  over  her.  I  recollected  her  perfectly  ; 
and  th.iugh  she  had,  in  former  times,  been  no  favour- 
ite of  mine,  her  name  now  sounded  in  my  ear  like 
that  of  a  friend,  and  was  the  first  word  I  had  heard 
semev.'iat  in  unison  with  the  associations  around  me. 
I  sallieii  from  Castle-Treddles,  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Duutarkin,  and  my  cicerone 
hung  by  me  for  a  little  way,  giving  loose  to  his  love 
of  talking ;  an  opportunity  which,  situated  as  he  was, 
die  seneschal  of  a  deserted  castle,  was  not  hkely  to 
occur  frequently. 

"  Suiiia  folk  think,"  said  my  companion,  "  that 
Mr.TreJdIes  might  as  weel  have  put  my  wife  as 
Ciiristie  Steele  into  the  Treddles  Arms,  for  Christie 
had  been  aye  in  service,  and  never  in  the  public  line, 
and  sb  it's  like  she  is  ganging  back  in  the  world,  as 
I  hear — now,  my  wife  had  keepit  a  victualling  office." 

"Tiiat  would  have  been  an  advantage,  certainly," 
I  replit'.J. 

'_'  Bu  1 1  am  no  sure  that  I  wad  ha'  looten  Eppie  take 
it,  if  they  had  put  it  in  her  ofier." 

"Th'jt's  a  different  consideration." 

"  Ony  way,  1  wadna  ha'  liked  to  have  offended  Mr. 
Treddles  ;  he  was  a  wee  toustie  vvhen  you  rubbed  him 
again  the  hair — but  a  kind,  weel-meaning  man." 

1  wanted  to  get  rid-of  this  species  of  chat,  and 
finding  myself  neartheentrance  of  a  foot  path  which 
made  a  sliort  cut  to  Duntarkin,  I  put  half  a-crown 
into  my  guide's  hand,  bade  him  good-evening,  and 
plunged  into  the  woods. 

"Houi,  sir — fie,  sir — no  from  the  like  of  you — stay, 
sir,  ye  wunna  find  the  way  that  gate — Odd's  mercy, 
he  maun  ken  the  gate  as  weel  as  I  do  mysell — weel, 
I  wad  like  lo  ken  wiia  the  chield  is." 

Such  v.'ere  the  last  words  of  mv  guide's  drowsy, 
u.ninteresdng  tone  of  voice;  and  glad  to  be  rid 
of  hiin,  I  strode  out  stoutly,  in  despite  of  large 
Btones,  briers,  and  bad  steps,  which  abounded  in  the 
road  I  had  chosen.  In  the  interim,  I  tried  as  much 
as  I  could,  with  verses  from  Horace  and  Prior,  and 
all  who  have  lauded  the  mixture  of  literary  with  rural 
life,  to  call  back  the  visions  of  last  nigra  and  this 
morning,  imagining  myself  settled  in  some  detached 
farm  of  the  estate  of  Glentanner, 

AVIiicli  eloping  hills  around  enclose — 
Where  many  a  birch  and  brown  uak  grows  ; 

when  I  should  have  a  cottage  with  a  small  library, 
A  small  cellar,  a  spare  bed  for  a  friend,  and  live  more 
happy  and  more  honoured  than  when  I  had  the 
whole  barony.  But  the  sight  of  Castle-Treddles 
had  disturbed  all  my  own  castles  in  the  air.  The 
realities  of  the  matter,  like  a  stone  plashed  into  a 
limpid  fountain,  had  destroyed  the  reflection  of  the 
objects  around,  which,  till  tiiis  act  of  violence,  lay 
1  slumberiiig  on  ihe  crystal  surface,  and  I  tried  in  vain 
to  re-establi-h  the  picture  which  had  been  so  rudely 


broken.  Well,  then.  I  would  trv  it  another  wav  ;  I 
would  try  to  get  Christie  Steele  out  of  her  public. 
since  she  was  not  thriving  in  it.  and  she  who  had 
been  my  mother's  governante  should  be  mine.  1 
knew  all  her  faults,  and  I  told  her  history  over  to 
myself 

She  was  a  grand-daughter,  I  believe,  at  least  some 
relative,  of  llie  famous  Covenanter  of  the  name, 
whom  Dean  Swift's  friend,  Captain  Creichton,  shot 
oil  his  own  staircase  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions,* 
and  hadperhaps  derived  from  her  native  stock  much 
both  of  its  good  and  evil  properties.  No  one  coulo 
say  of  her  that  she  was  the  life  and  spirit  of  tlie  fami- 
ly, though,  in  my  mother's  time,  she  directed  al.i 
family  affairs;  her  look  was  austere  and  gloomy,  ana 
when  she  was  not  displeased  with  you,  you  could 
only  find  it  out  by  her  silence.  If  there  was  cause 
for  complaint,  real  or  imaginary,  Christie  was  loua 
enough.  She  loved  my  mother  with  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  a  younger  sister,  but  she  was  as  jealous 
of  her  favour  to  any  one  else  as  if  she  had  been  the 
aged  husband  of  a  coquettish  wife,  and  as  severe  ii". 
her  reprehensions  as  an  abbess  over  her  nuns.  The 
command  which  she  exercised  over  her,  was  that.  I 
fear,  of  a  strong  and  determined  over  a  feeble  and 
more  nervous  disposition ;  and  though  it  was  used 
\yith  rigour,  yet,  19  the  best  of  Christie  Steele's  be- 
lief, she  was  urging  her  mistress  to  her  best  ana 
most  becoming  course,  and  would  have  died  rather 
than  have  recommended  any  other.    The  attachmen'. 

*  Tlie  followins  extract  from  Swift'.«  Life  of  Creichton  give? 
the  particulars  of  the  bloody  scene  alhnled  to  in  the  te.xt ; — 

"  Having  drank  hard  one  night,  1  (Creichton)  dreamed  that 
had  found  Captain  David  Steele,  a  notorious  rebel,  in  one  of  the 
five  farmers'  houses  on  a  mountain  in  the  shire  of  Clydesdale 
and  parish  of  Li.smahago,  within  eight  miles  of  Hamilton,  a 
place  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with.  This  mati  was  head  of 
tlie  rebels,  since  the  atfair  of  Airs-IMoss  ;  havmg  succeeded  to 
Hackslon,  who  had  been  there  taken,  and  afterward  hanged, 
as  the  reader  has  already  heard  ;  for,  as  to  Robert  Haigilton, 
who  was  then  commander-in-chief  .it  Bothwell  Bridge,  he 
appeared  no  more  among  them,  but  tied,  as  it  was  believed,  lb 
Holland. 

'■  Steele,  and  his  father  before  him,  held  a  farm  in  the  estate  of 
Hamilton,  within  two  or  tVree  miles  of  that  town.  When  lie 
betook  himself  to  arms,  the  farm  lay  waste,  and  the  Duke  could 
lind  no  other  person  who  would  venture  to  take  it ;  whereupon 
his  Grace  sent  several  messages  to  Steele  to  know  the  reason 
why  he  kept  the  farm  waste.  The  Duke  received  no  other  an- 
swer than  that  he  would  keep  it  waste,  in  spite  of  him  and  the 
king  too;  whereupon  his  Grace,  al  whose  table  I  liad  alw.iya 
the  honour  to  be  a  welcome  guest,  desired  I  would  use  my  en- 
deavours to  destroy  that  rogue,  and  I  would  oblige  him  for  ever. 

"I  return  to  ray  story.  When  I  awaked  nut  of  my  dream  as  1 
liad  done  before  in  the  afTair  of  Wilson,  (and  I  desire  the  same 
apology  I  made  in  the  introduclion  to  these  IMemoirs  may  serve 
for  both,)  I  presently  rose,  and  ordered  thirty-six  dragoons  to  be 
at  the  place  appointed  by  break  of  day.  When  we  arrived 
thither,  I  sent  a  party  to  each  of  the  five  farmers'  houses.  This 
villain  Steele  had  murdered  above  forty  of  Ihe  king's  subjects 
in  cold  blood  ;  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had  often  laid  snares  to 
entrap  me;  but  it  happened,  that  although  he  usually  kept  a 
gang  to  attend  him,  yet  at  this  time  he  had  none,  when  he 
stood  in  the  greatest  need.  One  of  the  p.nrty  found  him  in  one 
of  the  farmers'  houses,  just  as  I  happened  to  dream. .  The  dra- 
goons lirst  searched  all  the  rooms  below  without  success,  till 
two  of  them  hearing  somebody  stirring  over  their  heads,  went 
up  a  pair  of  turnpilie  stairs.  Steele  iiad  put  on  tiis  clothes, 
while  the  search  was  making  below;  the  chamber  where  he 
lay  was  called  the  Chamber  of  Deese,*  which  is  the  name  given 
to  a  room  where  the  laird,  lies,  when  he  comes  to  a  tenant's 
house.  Steele  suddenly  opening  the  door,  fired  a  blunderbuss 
down  at  the  two  dragoons,  as  they  were  coming  up  the  stairs ; 
but  the  bullets  trrazing  against  the  side  of  the  turnpike,  only 
wounded,  and  did  not  kill  them.  Then  Steele  violently  threw 
himself  down  the  stairs  among  ihein,  and  made  towards  the 
door  to  save  his  life,  tat  lost  it  ifpon  the  spot ;  for  the  dragoons 
who  guarded  the  house  dispatched  hirn  with  their  broad- 
swords. I  was  not  with  the  party  when  lie  was  killed,  beinffal 
that  time  employed  in  searching  at  one  of  the  other  houses,  '  ni 
I  soon  found  what  had  happened,  by  Hearing  the  noise  of  ti.e 
shot  made  with  the  blunderbuss;  from  whence  I  returned 
straight  to  Lanark,  and  immediately  sent  one  of  the  dragoons 
express  to  General  Drumm(uid  at  Edinburgh." — Swift's  Ilsris, 
Vol.  XII.  (Memnirs  of  Captain  John  Crekhlon,)  pages  57--5&, 
Edit.  Edinb.  1824. 

Wodiow  gives  a  difierent  account  of  this  exploit — "In  De- 
cember this  year,  (1685,)  David  .Steil,  in  the  piarish  of  Lismaha- 
gow,  was  surprised  in  iho  fields  by  Lieutenant  Creichton  aiitl 
after  his  surrender  of  himself  on  quarters,  he  was  m  a  very  litt!s 
time  most  barbarously  shot,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cimrch-yanl 
there." 

*  Or  chamber  of  state  ;  so  called  from  theiais,  or  canopy  ana 
elevation  of  floor,  wliicii  distinguished  the  part  of  old  tislU 
which  was  occupied  by  lho.se  of  high  rank.  Hence  the  piuSa 
was  obliquely  used  to  signify  state  in  jeiieral. 
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[Chap.  IV. 


Df  this  woman  was  limited  to  the  family  of  Croftan- 
pry,  for  she  had  few  relaiions ;  and  a  dissolute  cousin. 
wnoK!  late  in  life  she  had  taken  as  a  husband,  had 
lont;  left  her  a  widow. 

To  me  she  had  ever  a  strong  dislike.  Even  from 
my  early  childhood,  she  v,-as  Jealous,  strange  as  it 
i.ijsy  seem,  of  triy  interest  in  my  mother's  affections  : 
she  saw  my  foibles  and  vices  with  abhorrence,  ana 
ivithout  a  grain  of  allowance ;  nor  did  she  pardon  the 
weakness  of  maternal  atfection,  even  when,  by  the 
ieaih  of  two  brothers,  I  came  to  be  the  only  child  of 
»  widowfd  parent.  At  the  time  my  disorderly  con- 
luct  induced  my  mother  to  leave  Glentanner,  and 
■(■treat  lo  her  jointure-house,  I  always  blamed  Chris- 
ie  Sieele  for  bavin:?  influenced  her  resentment,  and 
jrevenied  her  from  listening  to  my  vows  of  amend- 
nent,  which  at  times  were  real  and  serious,  and 
Tii.3Jit,  perhaps,"  have  accelerated  that  change  of  dis- 
)osjtion  which  has  since,  I  trust,  taken  place.  But 
i;hristie  regarded  me  as  a'liogether  a  doomed  and 
iredestinated  child  of  perdition,  who  was  sure  to 
lold  on  my  course,  and  drag  downwards  whosoever 
night  attempt  to  aflbra  me  support. 

Still,  though  I  knew  such  had  been  Christie's  pre- 
udices  asainst  me  in  other  days,  yet  I  thought  enough 
cf  tin-.e  had  since  passed  away  to  destroy  all  of  thein. 
knew,  that  when,  through  the  disorder  of  my  affairs, 
ny  mother  underwent  some  temporary  inconvenience 
ibout  nicmey  matters,  Christie,  as  a  thing  of  c;purse, 
:tood  in  the  gap,  and  having  sold  a  smalf  inheritance 
vhich  had  descended  to  her,  brought  the  purchase- 
noney  to  her  mistress,  v.-ith  a  sense  of  devotion  as 
!eep  as  that  which  inspired  the  Christians  of  the  first 
i^e,  when  they  sold  all  thev  had,  and  followed  the 
iposties  of  the  church.  I  therefore  thought  that  we 
night,  in  old  Scottish  phrase,  "let  byganes  be  by- 
ranes,"  and  begin  upon  a  new  account!  Yet  I  resolv- 
'd,  like  a  skilful  general,  to  reconnoitre  a  little  before 
anng  down  any  precise  scheme  of  proceeding,  and  in 
he  interim  I  determined  to  preser\'e  my  incognito. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
fHr.  Croftanarr  bftis  aMfu  to  CbUcstJale. 

Alas,  how  changed  from  what  it  once  had  been ! 
'Twas  now  degraded  to  a  common  inn.— G,iy. 

An  hour's  brisk  v.-alking,  or  thereabouts,  placed 
ne  in  front  of  Duntarkin,  which  had  also,  I  found, 
ndergone  considerable  alterations,  though  it  had  not 
een  altogether  demolished  like  the  principal  mansion. 
Ln  inn-yard  extended  before  the  door  of  the  decent 
tile  jointure- house,  even  amidst  th.e  remnants  of  the 
oily  hetJses  which  had  screened  the  lady's  garden, 
"■hen  a  broad,  raw-looking,  new-made  road  intruded 
self  up  the  little  glen,  instead  of  the  old  horseway,  so 
eldom  used  that  it  was  almo^^t  entirely  covered 
■•ith  grass.  It  is  a  great  enormity  of  which  gen- 
Semen  trustees  on  the  highways  are  sometimes 
liity,  in  adopting  the  breadth  necessary  for  an  ave- 
ue  to  the  metropolis,  where  all  that  is  required  is  an 
ccess  to  some  sequestered  and  unpopulous  district, 
do  not  sny  any  thing  of  the  expense;  that  the  trns- 
'es  and  their  constituent.s  may  settle  as  thev  plea.se. 
lut  the  destruction  of  sylvan  beauty  is  great,  when  the 
-e-idth  of  the  road  is  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
file  through  which  it  runs,  and  lowers  of  course  the 
onsecjuence  of  any  objects  of  wood  or  water,  or  bro- 
en  and  varied  ground,  which  might  otherwise  attract 
orjce,  and  give  pleasure.  A  bubbling  nmnel  by  'he 
de  of  one  of  tnose  modern  Appian  or  Flaim'nian 
ighw.iys,  is  but  like  a  kennel— the  little  hill  is  dimi- 
•shed  to  a  hillock, — the  romantic  hillock  to  a  mole- 
il!  almost  too  small  for  sight. 
Such  an  enormity,  however,  had  destroyed  the 
rim  loneliness  of  Duntarkin,  and  intruded its'breadth 
f  dust  nn.H  gravel,  and  its  associations  of  pochays 
nd  nnil-coache.*,  uoon  one  of  the  most  sequestered 
r'ots  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale.  Thehon.se 
■as  old  and  dilapidated,  ami  looked  sorry  for  itself, 
s  if  sensible  of  a  derogation  ;  but  the  .sign  was  strong 
nd  new,  and  bri^rhtly  paintM,  displaving  a  heraldic 
hield,  three  shinties' in  a  field  diapr--.  a  web  partly 
nfolded  for  crest,  and  two  stout  giants  for  supporters,  j 


each  one  holding  a  weaver's  beam  proper.  To  have 
displayed  this  monstrous  emblem  on  the  front  of  the 
house  might  have  hazarded  bringinsr  down  the  wall, 
but  for  certain  would  have  blocked  up  one  or  two 
windows.  It  was  therefore  established  independent 
of  the  mansion,  was  displayed  in  an  iron  Iramework 
and  suspended  upon  two  posits,  with  as  much  wood 
and  iron  about  it  as  would  have  builded  a  brig ;  and 
there  it  hung, creaking,  groaning,  and  screaming  in 
every  blast  of  wind,  and  frightening  for  five  miles' 
distance,  for  aught  I  know,  the  nests  of  tnrushes 
and  linnets,  the  ancient  denizens  of  the  little  glen. 
When  I  entered  tlie  place,  I  was  received  byChris- 
tie  Steele  herself,  who  seemed  uncertain  whether 
to  drop  me  in  the  kitchen,  or  usher  me  into  a  se- 
parate apartment.  As  I  called  for  tea,  with  some- 
thing rather  more  substantial  than  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  spoke  of  supping  and  sleeping,  Christie  at 
last  inducted  me  into  the  room  where  she  herself 
had  been  sitting,  probably  the  only  one  which  had 
a  fire,  though  the  month  was  October.  This  an- 
swered my  plan  ;  and,  as  she  was  about  to  remove 
her  spinning-wheel,  I  begged  she  would  have  the 
goodness  to  remain  and  make  my  tea,  adding,  that 
I  liked  the  sound  of  the  wheel,  and  desired  not  to 
disturb  tier  housewife-thrift  in  the  least. 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir," — she  replied  in  a  drj'  revecfie 
tone,  which  carried  me  back  twenty  years,  "  I  am 
nane  of  thae  heartsome  landleddies  that  can  tell 
country  cracks,  and  make  themsells  agreeable ; 
and  I  was  ganging  to  pit  on  a  tire  for  you  iii  the 
Red  Room  ;  but  if  it  is  jour  will  to  stay  here,  he 
that  pays  the  lawing  maun  choose  the  lodging." 

I  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversation  ;  but 
though  she  answered  with  a  kind  of  stilf  civility,  I 
could  get  her  into  no  freedom  of  discourse,  and  she 
began  to  look  at  her  wheel  and  at  the  door  more 
than  once,  as  if  she  meditated  a  retreal.  I  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  some  special  ques- 
tions that  might  have  interest  for  a  person,  whose 
ideas  were  probably  of  a  very  boimded  description. 

I  looked  round  the  apartment,  being  the  sr.me  in 
which  I  had  last  seen  my  poor  mother.  The  autlior 
of  thefiuniiy  history. formerly  mentioned, had  taken 
great  credit  to  himself  for  the  improvements  he  had 
made  in  this  same  jointure-house  of  Duntarkin,  and 
how,  upon  his  marriage,  when  his  mother  took  pos- 
session of  the  same  as  her  jointure-house,  "  to  his 
great  charges  and  expenses  he  caused  box  the  walls 
of  the  great  parlour,  (in  which  I  was  now  sifting,) 
"empanel  the  same,  and  plaster  the  i-oof,  finishing 
theapartment  with  ane  concave  chimnej',  and  deco- 
rating the  same  with  pictures,  and  a  barometer  and 
thermometer."  And  in  particular,  which  his  good 
mother  used  to  say  she  prized  above  all  the  rest,  he 
had  caused  his  own  portraiture  be  limned  over  the 
mantlepiece  by  a  skilful  hand.  And,  in  good  faith, 
there  he  remained  still,  having  much  the  visage 
which  I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him  on  tb.e  evi- 
dence of  his  handwriting, — grim  and  austere,  yet 
not  without  a  cast  of  shrewdness  and  determination; 
in  armour,  though  he  never  wore  it,  I  fancv;  one 
hand  on  an  open  book,  and  one  resting  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  though  I  dare  say  his  head  never 
ached  with  reading  nor  his  limbs  with  fencing. 

"That  picture  is  painted  on  the  wood,  madam," 
said  I. 

"Ay,  sir,  or  it's  like  it  would  not  have  been  left 
there  ; — they  took  a'  they  could." 

"  Mr.  Treddle's  creditors,  )-ou  mean?"  said  I. 

"  Na,"  replied  she,  dryly,  "the  creditors  of  an- 
other famil}",  that  sweepit  cleaner  than  this  poor 
man's,  because  I  lancy  there  was  less  to  gather." 

"An  older  family,  perhaps,  and  probably  more 
remembered  and  regretted  than  later  possessors?" 

Christie  here  settled  herself  in  her  seat,  and  pull- 
ed her  wheel  towards  her.  I  had  given  her  some- 
thing interesting  for  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon, 
and  her  wheel  was  a  mechanical  accompaniment 
on  such  occasions,  the  revolutions  of  which  assist- 
ed her  in  the  explanation  of  her  ideas. 

"Mairregretted — mair  missed? — I  liked  ane  of  the 
auld  family  very  weel,  but  I  winna  sae  that  lor  them 
a'.  How  should  they  be  mair  missed  than  the  Tred- 
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dieses?  Thr'  cotton  mill  was  such  a  thiiij;  for  the 
country!     T!ie  mair  liainis  a  cottar  l)o(!y  had  the 

better:  they  would  make  their  awn  keeji  I'rae  the 
time  they  were  t'uve  years  auld;  and  a  widow  w' 
three  or  four  hairns  was  a  wealthy  woman  in  the 
time  of  the  Treddleses." 

"But  the  health  of  these  poor  children,  my  f?nod 
friend — their  education  and  religious  instrnciion" — 
"For  liealth,"  said  Christie,  lookinff  gloomily  at 
!Tic,  "  ye  maun  ken  little  of  the  warld,  sir,  if  ye  dinna 
ken  that  the  health  of  the  poor  man's  body. as  weel  as 
his  youih  and  his  strength,  are  all  at  the  command 
of  the  rich  man's  purse.  There  never  was  a  trade 
so  unhealthy  yet,  but  men  would  fight  to  get  wark 
at  it  !bf  twa  j)enniesa-day  aboon  the  common  wage. 
J3;;t  the  bairns  were  reasonably  weel  cared  for  in 
the  way  of  air  and  exercise,  and  a  very  responsible 
youth  heard  them  their  carritch,and  gied  them  les- 
sons in  Reedie-madeasy.*  Now,  what  did  they  ever 
get  before?  Maybe  on  a  winter  day  they  wad  be 
called  out  to  beat  the  wood  for  cocks  or  sicklike, 
and  then  the  starving  weans  would  maybe  get  a 
bite  of  broken  bread,  and  maybe  no,  just  as  the  but- 
ler was  in  humour — that  was  a'  thej'  got." 

"They  were  not,  then,  a  very  kind  family  to  the 
poor,  these  old  possessors'!"  said  I  somewhat  bit- 
terly; for  I  had  expected  to  hear  my  ancestors' 
E raises  recorded,  though  I  certainly  despaired  of 
eing  regaled  with  my  own. 

"  They  werena  ill  to  them,  sir,  and  that  is  aye 
something.  They  were  just  decent  bien  bodies; — 
ony  poor  creature  that  had  face  to  beg  got  an  aw- 
mous  and  welcome;  they  that  were  shamefaced  gaed 
by,  and  twice  as  welcome.  But  they  keepit  an  ho- 
nest walk  before  God  and  man,  the  Croftangrys, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  if  they  did  little  good,  they 
did  as  little  ill.  They  lifted  (heir  rents  and  spent 
them,  called  in  their  kain  and  eat  them;  gaed  to 
the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  bowed  civilly  if  folk  took  air 
their  bannets  as  they  gaed  by,  and  lookit  as  black 
as  sin  at  tiiem  that  keepit  them  on." 

"  These  are  their  arms  that  you  have  on  the  sign  V 

"  What !  on  the  painted  board  that  is  skirling  and 
groaning  at  the  door  I^Na,  these  are  Mr.  Treddles' 
arms — thougli  they  look  as  like  legs  as  arms— ill 
pleased  I  was  at  the  fule  thing,  that  cost  as.muckle 
as  would  hae  repaired  the  house  from  the  wa'stane 
to  the  rigging-tree.  But  if  I  am  to  bide  here,  I'll 
hae  a  decent  board  wi'  a  punch  bowl  on  it." 

"Is  there  a  doubt  of  your  staying  here,  Mrs. 
Steele!" 

"Dinna  mistress  me,"  said  the  cross  old  woman, 
whose  fingers  were  now  plying  their  thrift  in  a  man- 
ner which  indicated  nervous  irritationT-"  there  was 
nae  luck  in  the  land  since  Luckie  turned  Mistress, 
and  Mistress  my  Leddy ;  and  as  for  staying  here,  if 
it  concerns  you  to  ken,  I  may  stay  if  I  can  pay  a  hun- 
dred pund  sterling  for  the  lease",  and  I  mey  flit  if  I 
canna  ;  and  so  gude-e'en  to  j^ou,  Christie," — and 
round  went  the  wheel  with  much  activity. 

"  And  }'ou  like  the  trade  of  keeping  public  house  1" 

"  I  can  scarce  say  that,"  she  replied.  "  But  worthy 
Mr.  Pendergast  is  clear  of  its  lawfulness,  and  I  hae 
gotten  use  to  it,  and  made  a  decent  living,  though 
I  never  make  Out  a  fause  reckoning,  or  give  ohy 
ane  the  means  to  disorder  reason  in  my  house." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  I ;  "  in  that  case,  there  is  no  won- 
der you  have  not  made  up  the  hundred  pounds  to 
purchase  the  lease." 

"  How  do  you  ken,"  said  she  sharply,  "  that  I  might 
not  have  had  a  hundred  punds  of  my  ain  fee  ]  If  I 
have  it  hot,  I  am  sure  it  is  my  ain  faut ;  and  I  wunna 
ca'  it  faut  neither,  tor  it  gaed  to  her  wha  was  weel 
entitled  to  a'  my  service."  Again  she  pulled  stoutly 
at  the  flax,  and  the  wheel  went  smartly  round. 

"This  old  gentleman,"  said  I,  fixing  my  eye  on 
the  painted  panel,  "  seems  to  .have  had  his  arms 
painted  as  well  as  Mr.  Treddles — that  is,  if  that 
painting  in  the  corner  be  a  scutcheon." 

"  Ay,  ay — cushion,  just  sae,  they  maun  a'  hae  their 
.cushions;  there's  sma'  gentry  without  that;  and  so 
the  arms,  as  they  ca'  them,  of  the  house  of  Glentan- 
ner,  may  be  seen  on  an  auld  stane  in  the  west  end  of 
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the  house.  But  to  do  them  justice,  they  didna  pr()- 
pale  sae  muckle  about  them  as  poor  Mr.  Treddles 
did; — it's  like  they  were  belter  used  to  ihcm." 

"  Very  likely. — Are  there  any  of  the  old  lumiiy  in 
life,  goodwife  ;" 

"  No,"  she  replied;  then  added,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation — "  not  tliat  I  know  of,"— and  the  wheel, 
which  had  intermitted,  l)egan  again  to  revolve. 

"Gone  abroad,  j>erhaps  !"  I  suggested. 

She  now  looked  uj),  and  faced  me — "No,  sir.  There 
were  three  sons  of  the  last  laird  of  Glentanner,  as  he 
was  then  called;  John  and  William  were  hopeful 
young  gentlemen,  but  they  died  early — on^  of  a  de- 
cline, brougiiton  by  the  n)izzles,  the  other  lost  his 
life  in  a  fever.  It  would  hae  been  lucky  for  mony 
ane  that  Chrystal  had  gane  the  same  gate." 

"Oh — he  must  have  been  the  young  spendthrift 
that  sold  the  property  1  Well,  but  you  sliould  not 
have  such  an  ill-will  against  him  :  remember  neces- 
sity has  no  law ;  and  then,  goodwife,  he  was  not 
more  culpable  than  Mr.  Treddles,  whom  you  are  so 
sorry  for." 

"i  wish  I  could  think  sae,  sir,  for  his  mother's 
sake  ;  but  Mr.  Treddles  was  in  trade,  and  though  he 
had  no  precee.se  right  to  do  so,  yet  there  was  some 
warrant  for  a  man  being  expensive  that  imagined 
he  was  ma.king  a  mint  of  money.  But  this  unhappy 
lad  devoured  his  patrimony,  when  he  kenned  that 
he  was  living  like  a  ratten  in  a  Dunlap  cheese,  and 
diminishing  his  meaiis  at  a' hands — I  canna  bide  to 
think  on't."  With  this  she  broke  out  into  a  snatch 
of  a  ballad;  but  little  of  mirth  was  tiiere  either  in 
the  tone  or  the  expression  : 

"  For  he  did  siiend,  and  mafee  an  end 

Of  guar  that  bis  forelathers  wan  ; 
Of  laud  c.ncl  ivare  hu  made  him  bare, 

So  speak  nae  mair  of  the  auld  gudeman.'* 

"  Come,  dame,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  long  lane  tliat  has 
no  turning.  I  will  not  keep  from  you  that  I  have 
heard  something  of  this  poor  fellow,  Chrystal  Croft- 
angry.  He  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  as  they  say,  and 
has  settled  into  a  steady  respectable  man." 

"Andwhatell'd  yet  that  tidings  ?"  said  she,  look- 
ing sharply  at  me. 

"Not  perhaps  the  best  judge  in  the  world  of  his 
character,  for  it  was  himself,  dame." 

"  And  if  he  tell'd  you  truth,  it  was  a  virtue  he  did 
not  aye  use  to  practise,"  said  Christie. 

"  The  devil !"  said  I,  considerably  nettled ;  "  all  the 
world  held  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour." 

"  Ay,ay !  he  would  hae  shot  ony  body  wi' his  pistols 
and  his  guns,  that  had  evened  him  to  be  a  liar.  But 
if  he  promised  to  pay  an  honest  tradesman  the  next 
term-day,  did  he  keep  his  word  then  1  And  if  he 
promised  a  puir  silly  lass  to  make  gude  her  shame, 
did  he  speak  truth  then  1  And  what  is  that,  but 
being  a  liar,  and  a  black-hearted  deceitful  liar  to 
boot]" 

My  indignation  was  rising,  but  I  strove  to  sup- 
press it;  indeed,  I  should  only  have  afforded  my  tor- 
mentor a  triumph  by  an  angry  reply.  I  partly  sus- 
pected she  began  to  recognise  me ;  yet  she  testified  so 
little  emotion,  that  I  could  not  think  my  suspicion 
well  founded.  I  went  on,  therefore,  to  saj',  in  a  tone 
as  indifferent  as  I  could  command,  '■  Weil,  goodv/ife, 
I  see  you  will  believe  no  good  of  this  Chrystal  of 
yours,  till  he  comes  back  and  buys  a  good  larm  on 
the  estate,  and  makes  you  his  housekeeper." 

The  old  woman  dropped  her  thread,  folded  her 
hands,  as  she  looked  up  to  heaven  with  a  lace  of 
apprehension.  "The  Lord,"  she  exclaimed,  "forbid! 
The  Lord  in  his  mercy  forbid  !  Oh,  sir  !  if  you  really 
know  this  unlucky  man,  persuade  him  to  settle  w^iere 
folk  ken  the  good  that  you  say  he  has  come  to,  and 
dinna  ken  the  evil  of  his  former  daj-s.  He  used  to  be 
proud  enough — O  dinna  let  him  come  here,  even  for 
his  own  sake.— He  used  ance  to  have  some  pride." 

Here  she  once  more  drew  the  whoel  close  to  her, 
and  began  to  pull  at  the  flax  with  both  hands — 
"  Dinna  let  him  come  here,  to  be  looked  down  upon 
by  ony  that  may  be  left  of  his  auld  reiving  coiii- 
panions,  and  to  see  the  decent  folk  that  he  looked 
over  his  nose  at  look  over  their  noses  at  him,  baith  at 
kirk  and  market.    Dinna  let  him  come  to  his  ain 
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country  to  be  made  a  tale  about  when  ony  neigh- 
bour points  him  out  to  another,  and  tells  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  was,  and  how  he  wrecked  a  dainty  es- 
tate, and  brought  harlots  to  the  door-cheek  of  liis 
father's  house,  lill  he  made  it  nae  residence  for  his 
mother ;  and  how  it  had  been  foretauld  by  a  ser- 
vant of  his  ain  house,  that  he  was  a  ne'er-do-weel, 
and  a  child  of  perdition,  and  how  her  words  were 

made  good,  and" 

"  Stop  there,  goodwife,if  you  please,"  said  I :  "  you 
have  said  as  much  as  I  can  well  remember,  and 
more  than  it  may  be  safe  to  repeat.  I  can  use  a 
greai  deal  of  freedom  with  the  gentleman  we  speak 
of;  but  T  think  were  any  other  person  to  carry  him 
half  of  your  message,  I  would  scarce  insure  his  per- 
sonal safety.    And  now,  as  I  see  the  night  is  settled 

to  be  a  tine  one,  I  will  walk  on  to ,  where  I  must 

meet  a  coach  to-morrow,  as  it  passes  to  Edinburgh." 
So  saying,  I  paid  my  moderate  reckoning,  and 
took  my  leave,  without  being  able  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  prejudiced  and  hard-hearted  old  woman 
old,  or  did  not,  suspect  the  identit}-  of  her  guest 
with  the  Chrystal  Croftangry  against  whom  she 
harboured  so  much  dislilie. 

The  night  was  fine  and  frosty,  though,  when  I  pre- 
tended to  see  what  its  character  was,  it  might  have 
rained  like  the  deluge.  I  only  made  the  excuse  to 
escape  from  old  Christie  Steele.  The  horses  ^yhich 
run  races  in  the  Corso  at  Rome  without  any  riders, 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  exertion,  carry  each  his 
own  spurs,  namely,  small  balls  of  steel,  wth  sharp 
Drojrcting  spikes,  which  are  attached  to  loose  straps 
of  leather,  and,  flving  about  in  the  \'iolence  of  the 
agitation,  keep  the  horse  to  his  speed  by  pricking  hiiu 
as  they  strike  against  his  flanks.  The  old  woman's 
reproaches  had  the  same  efiisct  on  me,  and  urged  me 
to  a  rapid  pace,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  to  escape 
h->nn  my  own  recollections.  In  the  best  days  of  my 
life,  v.'l'.en  I  won  one  or  two  hard  walking  matches, 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  walked  so  fast  as  I  did  betwixt  the 
Treddles  Arms  and  the  borough  town  for  which  I 
was  bound.  Thougii  the  night  was  cold,  I  was  warm 
enough  by  the  time  I  got  to  my  inn :  and  it  required  a 
refresliing  draught  of  porter,  with  lialf  an  hour's  re- 
pose, ere  I  could  determine  to  give  no  farther  thought 
to  Christie  and  her  opinions,  than  those  of  any  other 
vulgar  prejudiced  old  woman.  I  resolved  at  last  to 
treat  the  in'ins  en  bagatelle,  hnd,  caWlng  for  writing 
materials,  I  folded  up  a  cheque  for  100/.,  with  these 
lines  on  the  envelope : 

Clirystal,  the  ne'erdo-weel, 
Child  destined  to  the  dell, 
Sen:*'  this  to  Christie  Steele. 
And  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  mode  of 
viewing  the  subject,  that  I  regretted  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  prevented  my  finding  a  person  to  carry  the 
letter  express  to  its  destination. 

But  witli  the  morning  cuol  reflection  came. 
I  considered  that  the  money,  and  probably  more,  was 
actually  due  by  me  on  my  mother's  account  to  Chris- 
tie, who  had  lent  it  in  a  nioinenl  of  great  necessity, 
and  that  the  returning  it  in  a  light  or  ludicrous 
maimer  was  not  unlikely  to  prevent  so  touchy  and 
punctilious  a  person  from  accepting  a  debt  whicR  was 
most  justly  her  due,  and  vvhicli  it  became  me  pnr- 
ticularly  to  see  satisfied.  Sacrificing  liien  my  triad 
with  little  regret,  (for  ii  looked  better  by  candlelight, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  pot  of  porter,  than  it 
did  by  daylight,  and  with  bohea  for  a  menstruum,)  I 
determined  to  employ  ?.Ir.  Fairscribe's  mediation  in 
bunng  up  ttie  lease  of  the  little  inn,  and  conferring  it 
upon  Christie  in  the  way  which  should  make  it  most 
acceptable  to  her  feelings.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  my  plan  succeeded,  and  that  Widow  Steele 
ven  yet  keeps  the  Treddles  Arms.  Do  not  say, 
therefore,  that  I  have  been  disingenuous  with  you, 
•■eader ;  since,  a  i  nave  not  told  all  the  ill  of  myself  I 
niight  iiave  done,  I  have  indicated  to  you  a  person 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  blank,  by  relating  all 
3iy  delinquencies,  as  well  as  my  misfortunes. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  totally  abandoned  the  idea  of  re- 
deeming any  part  of  my  paternal  property,  and  resolv- 
ei^  to  take  Christie  Steele's  advice,  as  young  ?Norval 
dfras  Gienalvon's,  "although  it  sounded  harshly." 
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-If  you  will  know  my  house, 


'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives  here  hard  by. 

As  You  Like  It. 

By  a  revolution  of  humour  which  I  am  unable  to 
account  for,  I  changed  my  mind  entirely  on  my  plans 
of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  disappointment,  the 
hi.^tory  of  which  fills  the  last  chapter.  I  began  to 
cl3cover  that  the  country  would  not  at  all  suit  me  ;  for 
I  .lad  relinquished  field-sports,  and  felt  no  inclination 
w.iatever  to  farming,  the  ordinary  vocation  of  country 
gentlemen ;  besides  that,  I  had  no  talent  for  assist- 
ing either  candidate  in  case  of  an  expected  election, 
and  saw  no  amusement  in  the  duties  of  a  road  trus- 
tee, a  comrnissioner  of  supply,  or  even  in  the  magis- 
terial functions  of  the  bencH.  I  had  begun  to  take 
som3  taste  for  reading;  and  a  domicLhalion  in  the 
cour.trj'  must  remove  me  from  the  use  of  books,  ex- 
cepting the  srnall  subscription  library,  in  which  the 
very  book  which  you  want  is  uniformly  sure  to  be 
engaged. 

I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the  Scottish  metro- 
pohs  my  regular  resting-place,  reserving  to  myself  to 
take  occasionally  those  excursions,  which,  spite  of  all 
I  have  said  against  maU-coaQhes,  Mr.  Piper  has  ren- 
dered so  easy.  Friend  of  our  life  and  of  our  leisure, 
he  secures  by  despatch  against  loss  of  time,  and  by 
the  best  of  coaches,  cattle,  and  steadiest  of  drivers, 
against  hazard  of  limb,  and  wafts  us,  as  well  as  our 
letters,  from  Edinburgh  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  the 
penning  of  a  paragraph. 

When  my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  make  Auld 
Reekie  my  head-quarters,  reserving  the  privilege  of 
exploring  in  all  directions,  I  began  to  explore  in  good 
earnest  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  suitable  ha- 
bitation. "And  whare  trew  ye  I  gaed?"  as  Sir  Per- 
tinax  says.  Not  to  George's  Square — nor  to  Char- 
lotte Square — nor  to  the  old  New  Town — nor  to  the 
new  New  Town— nor  to  the  Calton  Hill ;  I  went  to 
the  Canongate,  and  to  the  very  portion  of  the  Canon- 
gate  in  which  I  had  formerly  been  immured,  like  the 
errant  knight,  prisoner  in  some  enchanted  castle, 
where  spells  have  made  the  ambient  air  impervious 
to  the  unhappy  captive,  although  the  organs  of  sight 
encountered  no  obstacle  to  his  free  passage. 

Why  I  should  have  thought  of  pitching  mv  tent 
here  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  it  was  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  freedom,  where  I  had  so  long  endured  the 
bitterness  of  restraint;  on  the  principle  of  the  officer, 
who,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  army,  ordered  his 
servant  to  continue  to  call  him  a'  the  hour  of  parade, 
simply  that  he  niight  have  the  pleasure  of  saying — 
"  D— n  the  parade  I"  and  turning  to  the  other  side  to 
enjoy  his  slumbers.  Or  perhaps  I  expected  to  find  in 
the  vicinity  some  little  old-fashioned  house,  having 
somewhat  of  the  ms  in  urbe,  which  I  was  ambitious 
of  enjoying.  Enough,  I  went,  as  aforesaid,  to  the 
Canongate. 

I  stood  by  the  kennel,  of  which  I  have  formerly 
spoken,  and,  my  nuiid  being  at  ease,  my  bodily  or- 
gans were  more  delicate.  I  was  more  sensible  than 
heretofore,  that,  like  the  trade  of  Ponipev  in  Measure 

for  Measure — it  did  in  some  sort pah — an  ounce 

of  civet,  good  apothecary- ! — Turning  from  thence,  my 
steps  naturally  directed  themselves  to  my  own  hum- 
ble apartment,  vyhere  my  little  Highland  landlady,  as 
dapper  and  as  tight  as  ever,  (for  old  women  wear  a 
hundred  times  better  than  the  hard-wrought  seniors 
of  the  masculine  sex,)  stood  at  the  door,  teedlirrg  to 
herself  a  Highland  song  as  she  shook  a  table  napkin 
over  the  forestair,  and  then  proceeded  to  fold  it  up 
neatly  for  future  service. 

"  How  do  you,  Janet  V 

"Thank  «e,  good  sir,"  answered  my  old  friend, 
without  looking  at  me;  "but  ye  might  as  weel  say 
Mrs.  JlasEvoy,  for  she  is  na  a'body's  Shanet— 
umph." 

■'  Vou  must  be  my  Janet,  though,  for  all  that — have 
you  forgot  me?— Do  you  not  remember  Chrystal 
Croftangry  7" 

The  light,  kind-hearted  creature  threw  her  napkin 
into  the  open  door,  skipptd  down  the  stair  like  a 
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fairy,  three  steps  at  once,  seized  me  by  the  hands, — 
botii  hands,— jumped  i.p,  and  actually  kissed  me.  I 
was  a  iittle  ashamed;  but  what  swain,  oi'  somewliere 
inclined  to  sixty,  could  resist  the  advances  of  a  fair 
conteinpuiary  1  So  we  allowed  the  full  degree  of 
kindness  to  the  meeting, — honi  jsoit  qui  mal  y  pensc, 
—  and  then  Janet  entered  instantly  upon  business. 
"An'  ye'U  gae  in,  man,  and  see  yourauld  lodginsis, 
nae  doubt,  and  Slianet  will  pay" ye  tlie  filteen  shil- 
lings of  change  that  ye  ran  away  without,  and  with- 
oii;  bidding  Shanet  good  day.  But  never  mind," 
(nodding  good-humouredly,)  "  Shanet  saw  you  were 
carried  ior  the  time." 


were  sharperthan  the  poor  simple  Highland  woman, 
were  enabled  to  let  their  apartments  cheaper  in 
appearance,  though  tiie  inmates  usually  found  ihem 
twice  as  dear  in  the  long-run. 

As  I  had  already  destined  my  old  landlady  to  be 
my  housekeei)crand  goveniante,  knowing  lier  hon- 
esty, good-nature,  and,  although  a  Scotchwoman, 
her  cleanliness  and  excellent  tenqier,  (.saving  the 
short  and  hasty  expressions  of  anger  which  High- 
landers call  'dfi'ff,)  I  now  proposeil  the  plan  to  her 
in  such  a  way  as  was  likely  to  make  it  most  accept- 
able. Very  "acceptable  as  the  proposal  was,  as  I 
could  plainly  see,  Janet,  however,  took  a  day  to 


Bythistimewcwereininyoldquarfers.and Janet,  consider  upon  it;  and  her  retleclions  against  our 
with  her  bottle  of  cordial  in  one  hand  and  the  glass  I  next  meeting  had  suggested  only  one  objection, 
in  the  other,  had  forced  on  me  a  dram  of  usque-  |  which  was  singular  enough. 

baugh.  distilled  with  salfron  and  other  herbs,  after        "My  honour,"  so  she  now  termed  me,  "wotildpe 
some  old-fashioned  Highland  receipt.  Then  was  un-  I  for  biding  in  some  fine  stieet  apout  the  town  ;  now 


folded,  out  of  many  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  the  re- 
served sum  of  fiiteen  shillings,  which  Janet  had 
treasured  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

"Here  they  are,"  she  said,  in  honest  triumph,  "just 
the  same  I  was  holding  out  to  ye  when  ye  ran  as  if 
ye  had  been  fey.  Shanet  has  had  siller,  and  Shanet 
has  wanted  siller,  mony  a  time  sine*  that— and  the 
ganger  has  come,  and  the  factor  has  come,  and  the 
butcher  and  baker — Cot  bless  us— just  like  to  tear 
poor  anld  Shanet  to  pieces  ;  but  she  took  good  care 
of  Mr.  Croftangry's  fifteen  shillings." 

"  But  what  if  I  had  never  come  back,  Janet  V 

"  Och,  if  Shanet  had  heard  you  were  dead,  she 
would  hae  gien  it  to  the  poor  of  tb.e  chapel,  to  pray 
for  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said  Janet,  crossing  herself,  for 
she  was  a  Catholic; — "you  maybe  do  not  think  it 
would  do  you  cood,  but  the  blessing  of  the  poor  can 
never  do  rio  harm." 

I  agree  heartily  in  Janet's  conclusion ;  and,  as  to 
have  desired  her  to  consider  the  hoard  as  her  own 
property,would  have  been  an  indelicate  return  to  her 
for  the  uprightness  of  her  conduct,  I  requested  her 
to  dispose  of  it  as  she  had  proposed  to  do  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  that  is,  if  she  knew  any  poor 
people  of  merit  to  whom  it  might  be  useful. 

"Ower  mony  of  them,"  raising  the  corner  of  her 
checked  apron  to  her  eyes,  "e'en  owermony  ofthem, 
Mr.Croftangry.— Och,  ay— there  is  the  puirHighland 
creatures  frae  Glenshee,  that  cam  down  for  the  har- 
vest, and  are  Ijing  wi'  the  fever — five  shillings  to 
them,  and  half-a-crown  to  Bessie  MacEvoy,  whose 
coodman,  puir  creature,  died  of  the  frost,  being  a 
shairman,  for  a'  the  whisky  he  could  drink  to  keep  it 
out  o'his  stamach — and" 

But  she  suddenly  interrupted  the  bead-roll  of  her 
proposed  charities,  and  assuming  a  very  sage  look, 
and  primming  up  her  little  chattering  mouth,  she 
went  on  in  a  different  tone — "But  och,  Mr.  Croft- 
angry, bethink  ye  whether  ye  will  not  need  a'  this 
siller  yoursell,  and  maybe  lookback  and  think  lang 
for  ha'en  kiven  it  away,  whilk  is  a  creat  sin  to  for- 
think  a  wark  o'  charity,  and  also  is  unlucky,  and 
moreover  is  not  the  thought  of  a  shentleman's  son 
like  yoursell,  dear.  And  I  say  this,  that  ye  may 
think  a  bit,  for  your  mother's  son  kens  that  ye  are 
no  so  careful  as  you  should  be  of  the  gear,  and  I 
hae  tauld  ye  of  it  before,  jewel." 

I  assured  hei  I  could  easily  spare  the  monej-,  with- 
out risk  of  future  repentance ;  and  she  went  on  to 
infer, that,  in  such  a  case,  "Mr.Croftangry  had  grown 
a  rich  man  in  foreign  parts,  and  was  free  of  his  trou- 
bles with  messengers  and  sh"eriff-of}icers,  and  sic- 
like  scum  of  the  earth,  and  Shanet  MacEvoy's  mo- 
ther's daughter  be  a  blithe  woman  to  hear  it.  But 
if  Mr.Croftangry  was  in  trouble,  there  was  his  room, 
and  his  ped,  and  Shanet  to  wait  on  him,  and  tak 
payment  when  it  was  quite  convenient." 

I  eyplained  to  Janet  my  situation,  in  which  she 
expressed  unqualified  delight.  I  then  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  her  own  circumstances,  and,  though 
she  spoke  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  I  could  see 
they  were  precarious.  I  had  paid  more  than  was 
due  ;  other  lodgers  fell  into  an  opposite  error,  and 
forgot  to  pay  Janet  at  all.    Then,  Jaiiet  bein 


Shanet  wad  ill  like  to  live  in  a  ])lace  where  ])olish, 
and  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs,  and  sic  thieves  and  trash  of 
the  world,  could  tak  puir  shentkmcn  by  the  throat, 
just  because  they  wanted  a  wheen  dollars  in  the  spor- 
ran. She  had  lived  in  the  bonny  glen  of  Toman- 
thoulick— Cot,  an  ony  of  the  vermiht  had  come  there, 
her  father  wad  liae  wared  a  shot  on  them,  and  he 
could  hit  a  buck  within  as  mony  measured  yards  as 
e'er  a  man  of  his  clan.  And  the  place  here  was  .so 
quiet  frae  them,they  durst  na  put  their  nose  ower  the 
gutter.  Shanet  owed  nobody  a  bodle,  put  she  could- 
na  pide  to  see  honest  folk  aiid  pretty  shentlemen 
forced  away  to  prison  whether  they  would  or  no ; 
and  then  if  Shanet  was  to  lay  her  tangs  ower  ane 
of  the  ragamuftins'  heads,  it  would-be,  maybe,  that 
the  law  would  gi'ed  a  hard  name." 

One  thing  I  have  learned  in  life,— never  to  speak 
sense  when  nonsense  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 
I  should  have  had  great  diibculty  to  convince  this 
practical  and  disinterested  admirer  and  vindicator  of 
liberty,  that  arrests  seldom  or  never  were  to  be  seen 
in  the'streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  satisfy  her  of  their 
justice  and  necessity,  would  have  been  as  difficult  as 
to  convert  her  to  the  Protestant  faith.  I  therefore  as- 
sured her  my  intention,  if  I  could  get  a  suitable  habi- 
tation, was  to  remain  in  the  quarter  where  she  at  pre- 
sent dwelt.  Janet  gave  three  sldps  on  the  tioor,  and 
uttered  as  many  short  shrill  yells  of  joy;  yet  doubt 
almost  instantly  returned,  and  she  insisted  on  know- 
ing what  possible  reason  I  could  have  for  making 
my  residence  where  few  lived,  save  those  whose 
misfortunes  drove  them  thither.  It  occurred  to  rae 
to  answer  her  by  recounting  the  legend  of  the  rise 
of  my  family,  and  of  our  deriving  our  name  from 
a  pa'rticular  place  near  Holyrood  Palace.  This, 
which  would  have  appeared  t'o  most  people  a  very 
absurd  reason  for  choosing  a  residence,  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  Janet  MacEvoy. 

"Och,  nae  doubt !  if  it  was  the  land  of  her  fathers, 
there  was  nae  mair  to  be  said.  Put  it  was  queer  that 
her  family  estate  should  just  lie  at  the  town  tail,  and 
covered  with  houses,  where  the  King's  cows.  Cot 
bless  them  hide  and  horn,  used  to  craze  upon.  It 
was  strange  changes." — She  mused  a  little,  and  then 
added,  "Put  it  is  something  better  wi'  Croftangry 
when  the  changes  is  frae  the  field  to  the  habited 
place,  and  not  from  the  place  of  habitation  to  the  de- 
sert ;  for  Shanet,  her  nainscll,  kent  a  glen  where 
there  were  men  as  weel  as  there  maybe  in  Croftan- 
gry, and  if  there  werena  altogether  sae  monyof  them, 
they  were  as  good  men  in  their  tartan  as  the  oihersin 
their  broadcloth.  And  there  were  houses  too,  and  if 
they  were  not  biggitwith  stane  and  lime,  and  lofted 
like"  the  houses  at  Croftangry,  yet  they  served  the 
purpose  of  them  that  lived  there;  and  mony  a  braw 
bonnet,  and  mony  a  silk  snood,  and  comely  white 
curch,  would  come  out  to  gang  to  kirk  or  chapel  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  little  bairns  toddling  after  ;  and 
now,— Och,  Och,  Ohellany,  Ohonari !  the  glen  is  de- 
solate, and  the  braw  snoods  and  bonnets  are  gane, 
and  the  Saxon's  house  stands  dull  and  lonely,  like 
the  single  bare-breasted  rock  that  the  falcon  builds  on 
— the  falcon  that  drives  the  heath-bird  frae  the  glen." 

Janet,  like  many  Highlanders,  was  full  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  when  melancholy  themes  came  upon  her 


rant  of  all  indirect  modes  of  screwing  money  out  ,         , 

of  her  lodgers,  others  in  the  same  line  of  life,  who  '  expressed  herself  almost  poetically,  owing  to  the  ge 
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ims  of  the  Celtic  language  in  which  she  thought,  and 
n  which,  doubtless,  she  would  have  spoken,  had  I 
mderstood  Gaelic.  In  two  minutes  the  shade  of 
;loom  and  regret  had  passed  from  her  good-humoured 
features,  and  she  was  again  the  little  busy,  prating, 
mportant  old  woman,  undisputed  owner  of  one  tlat 
if  a  small  tenement  in  the  Abbey-yard,  and  about  to 
>e  promoted  to  be  housekeeper  to  an  elderly  bachelor 
jentleman,  Chrystal  Croftangry,  Esq. 

It  was  not  long  before  Janet's  local  researches 
nund  out  exactly  the  sort  of  place  I  wanted,  and 
here  we  settled.  _  Janet  was  afraid  I  would  not  be 
atistied,  because  it  is  not  exactly  part  of  Croftangry ; 
lut  I  stopped  her  doubts,  by  assuring  her  it  had  been 
lart  and  pendicle  thereof  in  my  forefathers'  time, 
vhich  passed  very  well. 

I  do  not  intend  to  possess  any  one  with  an  exact 
Luowledge  of  my  lodging;  though,  as  Bobadil  says, 
■  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  since  the  cabin  is  conve- 
lient."  But  I  may  state  m  general,  that  it  is  a  house 
'  within  itself,"  or,  accoiding  to  a  newer  phraseology 
n  advertisements,  self-contained,  has  a  garden  of 
lear  half  an  acre,  and  a  patch  of  ground  with  trees 
n  front.  It  boasts  five  rooms  and  servants'  apart- 
nents — looks  m  front  upon  the  palace,  and  from  be- 
lind  towards  the  hill  and  crags  of  the  King's  Park, 
^'ortunately  the  place  had  a  name,  which,  with  a 
ittle  improvement,  served  to  countenance  the  legend 
vhich  I  had  imposed  on  Janet,  and  would  not  per- 
laps  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  been  able  to  impose  on 
nyscif  It  was  called  Littlecroft ;  we  have  dubbed  it 
kittle  Croftangry,  and  the  men  of  letters  belonging 
o  the  Post  Office  have  sanctioned  the  change,  an  I 
leliver  letters  so  addressed.  Thus  I  am  to  all  mtents 
ind  purposes  Chrystal  Croftangry  of  that  Ilk. 

My  establishment  consists  of  Janet,  an  under  maid- 
lervant,  and  a  Highland  wench  for  Janet  to  e.xercise 
ler  Gaelic  upon,  with  a  handy  lad  who  can  lay  the 
:loth,  and  take  care  besides  of  a  pony,  on  which  I 
ind  my  way  to  Portobello  sands,  especially  when  the 
;avalry  have  a  drill ;  for,  lilce  an  old  fool  as  I  am,  I 
lave  not  altogether  become  indifferent  to  the  tramp 
)f  horses  and  the  flash  of  weapons,  of  which,  though 
10  professional  soldier,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  see 
lomething  in  my  youth.  For  wet  mornings,  I  have 
ny  book — is  it  fine  weather,  I  visit,  or  I  wander  on 
he  Crags,  as  the  humour  dictates.  My  dinner  is  in- 
leed  solitary,  yet  not  quite  so  neither;  for  though 
\.n(irew  waits,  Janet,  or,— as  she  is  to  all  the  world 
)ut  her  master,  and  certain  old  Highland  gossips, — 
Wrs.  MacEvoy,  attends,  bustles  about,  and  desires  to 
iee  every  thing  is  in  first  rate  order,  and  to  tell  me, 
I"ot  pless  us,  the  wonderful  news  of  the  Palace  for 
he  day.  When  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  I  light  my 
:igar.  and  begin  to  husband  a  pint  of  port,  or  a  glass 
)f  oil]  whiskey  and  water,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  house 
hat  Janet  takes  a  chair  at  some  distance,  and  nods 
)r  works  her  stocking,  as  she  may  be  disposed  ;  ready 
o  speak,  iif  I  am  in  the  talking  humour,  and  sitting  quiet 
is  a  mouse  if  I  am  rather  inclined  to  study  a  book  or 
Jie  newspapei.  At  six  precisely  she  makes  my  tea. 
md  leaves  me  lo  drink  it ;  and  then  occurs  an  interval 
)f  time  which  most  old  bachelors  find  heavy  on  their 
lands.  Tiie  theatre  is  a  good  occasional  resource, 
jsperially  if  Will  Murray  .acts,  or  a  bright  star  of  emi- 
lence  shines  forth  ;  but  it  is  (listant,  and  so  are  one 
ir  two  public  societies  to  which  I  belpng ;  besides, 
ihese  evening  walks  are  all  incompatible  with  the 
5llio'.v-cnair  feeling,  which  desires  some  employment 
.hat  may  divert  the  mind  without  fatiguing  the  body. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  I  have 
rometimes  thought  of  this  literary  undertaking.  I 
must  have  been  the  Bonassus  himself  to  have  mis- 
taken mvself  for  a  genius,  yet  I  have  leisure  and  re- 
ilections'like  my  neighbours.  I  am  a  borderer  also 
aetwt'cn  two  generations,  and  can  point  out  more 
periiaps  than  otliers  of  those  fading  traces  of  antiquity 
ivhich  are  daily  vanishing  ;  and  I  know  many  a  mo- 
iern  instance  and  many  an  old  tradition,  and  there- 
bre  I  ask— 

What  ails  me,  1  may  not,  aa  well  as  they. 

Rake  lip  some  threadbare  tales,  that  nuiulilenng  lay 

III  chuiiney  corners,  wont  by  Chr-stmas  tires 

lo    eid  and  rock  t<»  sleep  our  Ci-ient  sires  J 


No  man  his  threshold  belter  kr  uws,  than  I 
Brute's  first  arrival  and  first  victory, 
Saint  George's  sorrel  and  his  cross  of  blood, 
Arthur's  round  board  and  Caledonian  wood. 

No  shop  is  so  easily  set  up  as  an  antiquary's.  Lika 
those  of  the  lowest  order  of  pawnbrokers,  a  commo- 
dity of  rusty  iron,  a  bag  or  two  of  hobnails,  a  few 
odd  shoebuckles,  cashiered  kail-pots,  and  fire-irons 
declared  incapable  of  service,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
set  him  up.  If  he  add  a  sheaf  or  two  of  penny  bal- 
lads and  broadsides,  he  is  a  great  man — an  extensive 
trader.  And  then — like  the  pawnbrokers  aforesaid,  if 
the  author  understands  a  little  legerdemain,  he  may, 
by  dint  of  a  little  picking  and  steafing,  make  the  inside 
of  his  shop  a  great  deal  richer  than  the  out,  and  be 
able  to  show  you  things  which  cause  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  antiquarian  trick  of  clean  convey- 
ance, to  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  by  them. 

It  maybe  said,  that  antiquarian  articles  interest  but 
few  customers,  and  that  we  may  bawl  ourselves  as 
rusty  as  the  wares  we  deal  in  without  any  one  asking 
the  jsrice  of  our  merchandise.  But  I  do  not  rest  my 
hopes  upon  this  department  of  my  labouis  only.  I 
propose  also  to  have  a  corresponding  shop  Ibr  Senti- 
ment, and  Dialogues,  and  Disquisition,  which  may 
captivate  the  fancy  of  those  who  have  no  relish,  aa 
the  established  phrase  goes,  for  pure  antiquity; — a 
sort  of  green  grocer's  stall  erected  in  front  of  my  iron- 
mongery wares,  garlanding  the  rusty  memorials  of 
ancient  times  with  cresses,  cabbages,  leeks,  and  wa- 
ter puiTJy. 

As  I  have  some  idea  that  I  am  writing  too  well  to 
be  understood,  I  humble  myself  to  ordinary  language, 
and  aver,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  I  do  think 
mvself  capable  of  sustaining  a  piiblication  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous nature,  as  hke  to  the  Spectator,  or  the 
Guardian,  the  Mirror,  or  the  Lounger,  as  my  poor 
abiUties  maybe  able  to  accomplish.  Not  that  I  have 
any  purpose  of  imitating  Johnson,  whose  general 
learning  and  power  of  expression  I  do  not  deny,  but 
many  of  wiiose  Ramblers  are  little  better  than  a  sort 
of  pageant,  where  trite  and  obvious  maxims  are  made 
to  sw'agger  in  lofty  and  mystic  language,  and  get 
some  credit  only  because  they  are  not  easily  under- 
stood. There  are  some  of  the  great  moralist's  papers 
which  I  cannot  peruse  without  thinking  on  a  second- 
rate  masquerade,  where  the  best-known  and  least- 
esteemed  characters  in  town  march  in  as  heroes,  and 
sultans,  and  so  forth,  and,  by  dint  of  tawdry  dresses, 
get  some  consideration  until  they  are  found  out.-;-It 
IS  not,  however,  prudent  to  commence  with  throwing 
stones,  just  when  I  am  striking  out  windows  of  my 
own. 

I  think  even  the  local  situation  of  Little  Croftarigry 
may  be  considered  as  favourable  to  my  undertaking. 
A  nobler  contrast  there  can  hardly  exist  than  that  of 
the  huge  citv,  dark  with  the  smoke  of  ages,  and 
groaning  witli  the  various  sounds  of  active  industry 
or  idle  revel,  and  the  lofty  and  craggy  hill,  silent  and 
solitary  as  the  grave;  one  exhibiting  the  full  tide  of 
existence,  pressing  and  precipitating  itself  forward 
with  the  force  of  an  inundation  ;  the  other  resembling 
some  time-worn  anchorite,  whose  life  passes  as  silent 
and  unobserved  as  the  slender  rill  which  escapes  un- 
hurt, and  scarce  seen,  from  the  fountain  of  his  patron 
saint.  The  city  resembles  the  busv  temple,  where 
the  modern  Comus  and  Mammon  liold  their  court, 
and  thousands  sacrifice  ease,  independence,  and  vir- 
tue itself  at  their  shrine ;  the  misty  and  lonely  moun- 
tain seems  as  a  throne  to  the  majestic  but  terrible 
Genius  of  feudal  times,  when  the  same  divinities  dis- 
pensed coronets  and  domains  to  those  who  had  heads 
to  devise,  and  arms  lo  execute,  bold  enterprises. 

I  have,  as  it  were,  the  two  extremities  of  the  moral 
world  at  mv  threshold.  From  the  front  door,  a 
few  minutes'  walk  brings  me  into  the  heart  of  a 
wealthy  and  populous  city;  as  many  paces  from  my 
opposite  entrance,  places  me  in  a  solitude  as  com- 
plete as  Zimmerman  could  have  desired.  Surely 
with  such  aids  to  my  imagination.  I  may  write  bet- 
ter than  if  I  were  in  a  lodging  in  the  New  Town,  or 
a  garret  in  the  old.  As  the  Spaniard  says,  "  Via- 
mos — Caracco !" 

1  have  not  chosen  to  publish  periodically,  my  rea- 
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son  for  which  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  I 
doiit  like  to  be  hurried,  and  have  had  enough  of  duns 
in  an  early  part  of  my  life,  to  make  me  reluctant  to 
hear  of,  or  see  one,  even  in  the  less  awful  shape  of  a 
printer's  devil.  But,  secondly,  a  periodical  paper  is 
not  easily  extended  in  circulation  beyond  the  quarter 
in  which  it  is  published.  This  work,  if  published  in 
fugitive  numbers,  would  scarce,  without  a  high  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  bookseller,  be  raised  above 
the  Notherbow,  and  never  could  he  expected  to  ascend 
to  the  level  of  Prince's  Street.  Now  I  am  ambitious 
that  mv  compositions,  though  having  their  origin  in 
this  Valley  of  Holyrood,  should  not  only  be  extend- 
ed into  those  e.xalted  regions  I  have  mentioned,  but 
also  that  they  should  cross  the  Forth,  astonish  the 
*ong  town  of  Kirkaldy,  enchant  the  skippers  and 
colliers  of  the  East  of  Fife,  venture  even  into  the 
classic  arcades  of  St.  Andrews,  and  travel  as  much 
farther  to  tlie  north  as  the  breath  of  applause  will 
carry  their  sails.  As  for  a  southward  direction,  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for  in  my  fondest  dreams.  I  am 
informed  that  Scottish  literature,  like  Scottish  whisky, 
will  be  presently  laid  under  a  prohibitory  duty.  But 
enough  of  this.  If  any  reader  is  dull  euougli  not  to 
comprehend  the  advantages  which,  in  point  of  cir- 
culation, a  compact  book  has  over  a  collection  of 
fugitive  numbers,  let  hmi  try  the  range  of  a  gun 
loaded  with  hail-shot,  against  that  of  the  same  piece 
charged  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead  consolidated 
m  a  single  bullet. 

Besides,  it  was  of  less  consequence  that  I  should 
have  published  periodically,  since  I  did  not  mean  to 
solicit  or  accept  of  the  contributions  of  friends,  or  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  may  be  less  kindly  disposed. 
Notwithstanding  the  excellent  examples  v/nich  niight 
be  quoted,  I  will  establish  no  begging-box,  either 
under  the  name  of  a  lion's-head  or  an  ass's.  What 
is  good  or  ill  shall  be  mine  own,  or  the  contribution 
of  friends  to  whom  I  may  have  private  access.  Many 
of  my  voluntary  assistants  might  be  cleverer  than 
myself,  and  then  I  should  have  a  brilliant  article  ap- 
pear among  my  chiller  effusions,  like  a  patch  of  lace 
on  a  Scottish  cloak  of  Galashiels  gray.  Some  might 
be  worse,  and  then  I  must  reject  them,  to  the  injury 
of  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  or  else  msert  them,  to 
make  my  own  darkness  yet  more  opaque  and  palpa- 
ble. "  Let  every  herring,"  says  our  old-fashioned 
proverb,  "  hang  by  his  own  head." 

One  person,  however,  I  may  distinguish,  as  she  is 
now  no  more,  who,  living  to  the  utmost  term  of 
human  life,  honoured  me  with  a  great  share  of  her 
friendship,  as  indeed  we  were  blood-i-elatives  in  the 
Scottish  sense — Heaven  knows  how  many  degrees 
removed— and  friends  in  the  sense  of  Old  England. 
I  mean  the  late  excellent  and  regretted  Mrs.  Bethune 
Baliol.  But  as  I  design  this  admirable  picture  of  the 
olden  time  for  a  principal  character  in  my  work,  I 
will  only  say  here,  that  she  knew  and  approved  of 
my  present  purpose  ;  and  though  she  declined  to  con- 
tribute to  it  while  she  lived,  from  a  sense  of  dignified 
retirement,  which  she  thought  became  her  age,  sex, 
and  condition  in  life,  she  left  me  some  materials  for 
carrying  on  my  proposed  work,  which  I  coveted  when 
I  heard  her  detail  them  in  conversation,  and  which 
now,  when  I  have  their  substance  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, I  account  far  more  valuable  than  any  thing 
I  have  myself  to  offer.  I  hope  the  mentioning  her 
name  in  conjunction  with  my  ovvn,  will  give  no 
offence  to  any  of  her  numerous  friends,  as  it  was 
her  own  express  pleasure  that  I  shouia  employ  the 
manuscripts,  which  she  did  me  the  honour  to  bequeath 
me,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  now  used  them. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  most  cases  I 
have  disguised  names,  and  in  some  have  added  sha- 
ding and  colo    ing  to  bring  out  the  narrative. 

Much  of  my  materials,  besides  these,  are  derived 
from  friends,  living  or  dead.  The  accuracy  of  some 
of  these  may  be  doubtful,  in  which  case  I  shall  be 
nappy  to  receive,  from  sufficient  authority,  the  cor- 
lection  of  the  en-ors  which  must  creep  into  tradition- 
Ill  documents.  The  object  of  the  whole  publication 
is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  manners  of  Scotland 
as  tnev  were,  and  to  contrast  them,  occrsionally, 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  My  own  tpinions 
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are  in  favour  of  our  own  tirfies  in  many  respects  but 
not  in  so  far  as  atiijrds  means  for  e.xercising  the 
imagination,  or  exciting  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  other  times.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  writer  or  a  reader  in 
1826,  but  I  would  be  most  interested  in  reading  or 
relating  what  happened  from  half  a  century  to  a 
century  before.  We  have  the  best  of  it.  Scenes  in 
which  our  ancestors  thought  deeply,  acted  fiercely, 
and  died  desperately,  are  to  us  tales  to  divert  the 
tedium  of  a  winter's  evening,  when  we  are  engaged 
to  no  party,  or  beguile  a  summer's  morning,  wnen  it 
is  too  scorching  to  ride  or  walk. 

Yet  I  do  not  mean  that  my  essays  and  narratives 
should  be  limited  to  Scotland.  I  pledge  myself  to  no 
particular  line  of  subjects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  say 
with  Burns, 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

I  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript  to  these  pre- 
liminary chapters,  that  I  have  had  recourse  to  Mo- 
liere's  recipe,  and  read  my  manuscript  over  to  my  old 
woman,  Janet  MacEvoy. 

The  dignity  of  being  consulted  delighted  Janet; 
and  Wilkie,  or  Allan,  would  have  made  a  capitalt 
sketch  other,  as  she  sat  upright  in  her  chair,  instead 
of  her  ordinary  lounging  posture,  knitting  her  stock- 
ing systematically,  as  if  she  meant  every  twist  of  hei 
thread,  and  inclination  of  the  wires,  to  bear  burden  tt 
the  cadence  of  my  voice.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that  I  my 
self  felt  more  delight  than  I  ought  to  have  done  in  my 
own  composition,  and  read  a  little  more  oratorically 
than  I  should  have  ventured  to  do  before  an  auditor, 
of  whose  applause  I  was  not  so  secure.  And  the  re- 
sult did  not  entirely  encourage  my  plan  of  censorship. 
Janet  did  indeed  seriously  incline  to  the  account  of 
my  previous  life,  and  bestowed  some  Highland  male- 
dictions more  emphatic  than  courteous  on  Christifi 
Steele's  reception  of  a  "  shentlemans  in  distress," 
and  of  her  own  mistress's  hoiise  too.  I  omitted  for 
certain  reasons,  or  greatly  abridged,  what  related  to 
herself.  But  when  I  came  to  treat  of  my  general 
views  in  publication,  I  saw  poor  Janet  was  entirely 
thrown  out,  though,  hke  a  jaded  hunter,  panting, 
puffing,  and  short  of  wind,  she  endeavoured  at  least 
to  keep  up  with  the  chase.  Or  rather  her  perplexity 
made  her  look  all  the  while  like  a  deaf  person  asha- 
med of  his  infirmity,  who  does  not  miderstand  a  word 
you  are  saying,  yet  desires  you  to  believe  that  he  does 
understand  you,  and  who  is  ejtlremely  jealous  tha' 
you  suspect  his  incapacity.  When  she  saw  that  some 
remark  was  necessary,  she  resembled  exactly  in  hei 
criticism  the  devotee  who  pitched  on  the  "  sweef 
word  Mesopotamia, "  as  the  most  edifying  note 
which  she  could  bnng  away  from  a  sermon.  She 
indeed  hastened  to  bestow  general  praise  on  what 
she  said  was  all  "very  fine;"  but  chiefly  dwelt  on 
what  I  had  said  about  Mr.  Timmerman,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  the  German  philosopher,  and  supposed 
he  must  be  of  the  same  descent  with  the  Highland 
clanof  M'lntyre,  which  signifies  Son  of  the  Carpen- 
ter. "And  a  fery  honourable  name  too — Shanet'a 
own  mither  was  a  M'lntyre." 

In  short,  it  was  plain  the  latter  part  of  my  intro- 
duction was  altogether  I'ost  on  poor  Janet;  and  so, 
to  have  acted  up  to  Moliere's  system,  I  should  have 
cancelled  the  whole,  and  written  it  anew.  But  I  da 
not  know  how  it  is  ;  I  retained,  I  suppose,  some  to- 
lerable opinion  of  my  own  composition,  thougn 
Janet  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  felt  loath  to  re- 
trench those  uelilahs  of  the  imagination,  as  Dryden 
calls  them,  the  tropes  and  figures  of  which  are  caviar 
to  the  multitude.  Besides,  I  hate  re-writing,  as  much 
as  Falstaff  did  paying  back— it  is  a  double  labour. 
So  I  determined  with  myself  to  consult  Janet,  in  fu 
ture,  only  on  such  things  as  were  wdthin  th'i 
limits  of  her  comprehension,  and  hazard  my  argu- 
ments and  mv  rhetoric  on  the  public  without  her 
imprimatur.  1  am  pretty  sure  she  will  "applaud  it 
done."  And  in  such  narratives  as  come  within  hei 
ransje  of  thought  anrl  feeling,  I  shall,  as  I  first  in- 
tended, fake  the  benefit  o!'  her  unsophisticated  jud;^- 
ment,  and  attend  to  it  deferentially — that  is,  when  " 
happens  not  to  be  in  peculiar  opposition  to  ni/  own  . 
for,  after  all,  I  say  with  Almanzor  - 
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Know  that  I  alone  am  king  of  me. 

The  reader  has  now  mj-  who  and  my  whereabout, 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der whicli  it  is  undertaken.  He  has  also  a  specimen 
<^f  the  author's  talents,  and  may  jud£:e  for  himself, 
and  proceed,  or  send  back  the  volume  to  the  book- 
seller, as  his  own  taste  shall  determine. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

iHr.   (Croftansi2's   account   of    ^\xs.  Bff^utif 
Baliol. 

The  moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler. 

CORTOrANtJS. 

Whex  we  set  out  on  the  jolly  voyage  of  life,  what 
a  brave  fleet  there  is  around  us,  as  stretching  our 
fresh  canvas  to  the  breeze,  all  "shipshape  and  Bris- 
tol fashion,"  pennons  flying,  music  playing,  cheering 
each  other  as  we  pass,  we  are  rather  amused  than 
alarmed  when  some  awkward  comrade  goes  right 
ashore  for  want  of  pilotage  ! — Alas!  when  the  voy- 
age is  well  spent,  and  we  look  about  us,  toil-worn 
mariners,-  how  few  of  our  ancient  consorts  still  re- 
main in  sight,  and  they,  how  torn  and  wasted,  and, 
like  ourselves,  struggling  to  keep  as  long  as  possible 
off  the  fatal  shore,  against  which  we  are  all  finally 
drifting ! 

I  felt  this  very  trite  but  melancholy  truth  in  all  its 
force  the  other  daj-,  when  a  packet  with  a  black  seal 
arrived,  containing  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  my 
late  excellent  friend  Mrs.Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  and 
marked  with  the  fatal  indorsation,  "  To  be  delivered 
according  to  address,  after  I  shall  be  no  more."  A 
letter  from  her  executors  accompanied  the  packet, 
mentioning  that  they  had  found  in  her  will  a  bequest 
to  me  of  a  painting  of  some  value,  which  she  stated 
would  just  tit  the  space  above  my  cupboard,  and  fifty 
guineas  to  buy  a  ring.  And  thus  I  separated,  with 
all  the  kindness  which  we  had  maintained  for  many 
years,  from  a  friend,  who,  though  old  enough  to  have 
Been  the  companion  of  my  mother, was  yet.in  gayety 
of  spirits,  and  admirable  sweetness  of  temper,  capa- 
ble of  being  agreeable,  and  even  animating  society, 
for  those  who  write  themselves  in  the  vaward  of 
yo«th  ;  an  advantage  which  I  have  lost  for  these 
nve-and-thirty  years.  The  contents  of  the  packet  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  guessing,  and  have  partly  hinted 
at  them  in  the  last  chapter.  But  to  instruct  the 
reader  in  the  particulars,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
indulge  myself  in  recallina;  the  virtues  and  agree" 
able  qualities  of  ray  late  friend,  I  will  give  a  short 
sketch  of  her  manners  and  habits. 

Mrs.Martha  Bethune  Baliol  was  a  person  of  qua- 
lity and  fortune,  as  these  arc  esteemed  in  Scotland. 
Her  family  was  ancient,  and  her  connexions  hon- 
ourable. She  was  not  fond  of  specially  indicating  her 
exact  age,  but  her  juvenile  recollections  stretched 
backwards  till  before  the  eventful  year  174.5 ;  and 
she  remembered  the  Highland  clans  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  Scottish  capital,  though  probably  only 
as  an  indistinct  vision.  Her  fortune,  independent 
by  her  father's  bequest,  was  rendered  opulent  by 
the  death  of  more  than  one  brave  brother,  who  fell 
successively  in  the  service  of  their  country;  so  that 
the  family  estates  became  vested  in  the  only  sur- 
viving child  of  the  ancient  house  of  Bethune  Baliol. 
My  intimacy  was  formed  with  the  excellent  lady 
after  this  event,  and  when  she  was  already  some- 
thing advanced  in  age. 

She  inhabited,  when  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  re- 
gularly spent  the  winter  season,  one  of  those  old 
hotels,  which,  till  of  late,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Canongate,  and  of  the  Palace 
of  Holyrood-house,  and  which,  separated  from  the 
street,  now  dirty  and  vulgar,  by  paved  courts,  and 
gardens  of  some  extent,  made  amends  for  an  indif- 
ferent access,  by  showing  something  of  aristocratic 
state  and  seclusion,  when  you  were  once  admitted 
within  their  precincts.  They  have  pulled  her  house 
down  ;  for,  indeed,  betwixt  "building  and  burning, 
every  ancient  monument  of  the  Scottish  capital  is 
now  likely  to  be  utterly  demolished.  I  paused  on 
the  recollections  of  the  place,  however ;  and  since 


nature  has  denied  a  pencil  when  she  placed  a  pen 
in  my  hand,  I  wiil  endeavour  to  make  words  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  delineation. 

Baliol's  Lodging,  so  was  the  mansion  named,  rear- 
ed its  high  stack  of  chimneys,  among  which  were 
seen  a  turret  or  two,  and  one  of  those  small  projecting 
platibrms  called  partizans,  above  the  mean  and  mod- 
ern buildings  which  line  the  south  side  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  towards  the  lower  end  of  thai  street,  and  not 
distant  from  the  palace.  A  parte  cochere,  having  a 
wicket  for  foot  passengers,  was,  upon  due  occasion, 
unfolded  by  a  lame  old  man,  tall, grave, and  thin,  who 
tenanted  a  hovel  beside  the  gate,  and  acted  as  porter. 
To  this  office  he  had  been  promoted  by  my  friend's 
charitable  feelings  for  an  old  soldier,  and  partly  by 
an  idea,  that  his  head,  which  was  a  very  line  one, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Garrick  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Lusignan.  He  was  a  man  saturnine,  silent, 
and  slow  in  his  proceedings,  and  would  never  open 
the  parte  cachere  to  a  hackney  coach  ;  indicating  the 
wicket  with  his  finger,  as  the  proper  passage  lor  all 
who  came  in  that  obscure  vehicle,  which  was  not 
permitted  to  degrade  with  its  ticketed  presence  the 
dignity  of  Baliol's  Lodging.  I  do  not  think  this  pe- 
culiarity would  have  met  with  his  lady's  approbation, 
any  more  than  the  occasional  partiality  of  Lusignan, 
or,  as  mortals  call  him,  .Archy  Macready,  to  a  dram. 
But  Mrs.Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  conscious  that,  in 
case  of  conviction,  she  could  never  have  prevailed 
upon  herself  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Palestine  from 
the  stone  bench  on  which  he  sat  for  ht)urs,  Imitting 
his  stockings,  refused,  by  accrediting  the  intelli- 
gence, even  to  put  him  upon  his  trial ;  well  judging 
that  he  would  observe  more  wholesome  caution  if 
he  conceived  his  character  unsuspected,  than  if  he 
were  detected,  and  sufTered  to  pass  unpunished. 
For  after  all,  she  said,  it  would  be  cruel  to  dismiss 
an  old  Highland  soldier  for  a  peccadillo  so  appro- 
priate to  his  country  and  profession. 

The  stately  gate  for  carriages,  or  the  humble  ac- 
commodation for  foot  passengers,  admitted  into  a 
narrow  and  short  passage,  running  between  two 
rows  of  lime-trees,  whose  green  foliage,  during  th© 
spring,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  swart  com- 
plexion of  the  two  walls  by  the  side  of  which  they 
grew.  This  access  led  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
which  was  formed  by  two  gable  ends,  notched,  and 
having  their  windows  adorned  with  heavy  architec- 
tural ornaments ;  they  joined  each  other  at  right 
angles;  and  a  half  circular  tower,  which  contained 
the  entrance  and  the  staircase,  occupied  the  point  of 
junction,  and  rounded  the  acute  angle.  One  of  other 
two  sides  of  the  little  court,  in  which  there  was  just 
sufficient  room  to  turn  a  carriage,  was  occupied  by 
some  low  buildings  answering  the  purpose  of  offi- 
ces; the  other,  by  a  parapet  surrounded  by  a  highly- 
ornamented  iron  railing,  twined  round  with  honey- 
suckle and  other  parasitical  shrubs,  which  iiermitted 
the  eye  to  peep  into  a  pretty  suburban  garden,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  road  called  the  South  Back  of 
the  Canongate,  and  boasting  a  number  of  old  trees, 
many  flowers,  and  even  some  fruit.  We  must  not 
forget  to  state,  that  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the 
court-yard  was  such  as  intimated  th.it  mop  and  pail 
had  done  their  utmost  in  that  favored  spot,  to  atone 
for  the  genera!  dirt  and  dinginess  of  the  quarter 
where  the  premises  were  situated. 

Over  the  doorway  were  the  arms  of  Bethune  and 
Baliol,  with  various  other  devices  carved  in  stone; 
the  door  itself  was  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  form- 
ed of  black  oak  ;  an  iron  rasp,*  as  it  was  called,  was 
jolaced  on  it,  instead  of  a  knocker,  for  the  purpose  of 
summoning  the  attendants.  He  who  usually  ap- 
peared at  the  summons  was  a  smart  lad,  in  a  hand- 
some livery,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Martha's  gardener  at 

»  The  ingenious  Mr.  K.  Chamber's  Tradit  ions  of  Edinburgh  give  the 
following  account  of  the  forgotten  rasp  or  risp. 

"This  house  had  a  pin  or  ri.<p  at  the  door,  instead  of  the  modern 
convenience,  a  knocker.  The  pin,  rendered  interesting  by  the  figure 
which  it  makes  in  Scottishsong,  was  formed  of  a  .'•mall  rod  of  iron  twist- 
ed or  notched,  which  was  placed  perpendicularly,  starting  out  a  little 
from  the  door,  and  bore  a  small  riugof  the  same  metal,  which  »n  ap' 
plicant  for  admittance  drew  rapidly  up  and  down  the  nicks,  so  as  to 
produce  a  grating  sound.  Sometimes  the  rod  wa.s  simply  stretched 
across  the  vizzyiug  hole,  a  convenient  aperture  through  vhioh  the 
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Mount  Rp.liol.  Now  and  then  a  servant  j^rl,  niwly 
but  plainly  dressed,  and  fully  accoutreil  with  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  would  perform  this  duty  ;  and  twice 
or' thrice  I  remember  being  admitted  by  IBcaufi'et 
himseh",  whose  exterior  look(>d  as  much  like  that  of 
a  clergyman  of  rank  as  the  butler  of  a  gentleman's 
family.  He  had  been  valet-de-chambre"  lo  the  last 
Sir  R-ichard  Bethune  RaUol,  and  was  a  person  highly 
trusted  by  the  present  lady.  A  full  stand,  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  of  garments  of  a  dark  colour, 
gold  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  at  the  knees  of  his 
breeches,  with  his  hair  regularly  dressed  and  pow- 
dered, announced  him  to  be  a  domestic  of  trust  and 
importance.  His  mistress  used  to  say  of  him, 
He's  sad  and  civil. 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  witli  my  fortunes. 

As  no  one  can  escape  scandal,  some  said  that 
Beauffet  made  a  rather  better  thing  of  the  place  than 
the  modesty  of  his  old  fashioned  wages  would,  unas- 
sisted, have  amounted  to.  But  the  man  was  always 
very  civil  to  me.  He  had  been  long  in  the  family ; 
had  enjoyed  legacies,  and  laid  by  a  sompthing  of  his 
own,  upon  which  he  now  enjoys  ease  with  dignity, 
in  as  far  as  his  newly-married  wife,  Tibbie  Shortacres, 
will  permit  him. 

The  Lodging— Dearest  reader,  if  vou  are  tired, 
pray  pass  over  the  next  four  or  five  pages — was  not 
by  any  means  so  large  as  its  external  appearance 
led  people  to  conjecture.  The  interior  accommoda- 
tion was  much  cut  up  by  cross  walls  and  long  pas- 
sages, and  thatneglect  of  economizing  space  wnich 
characterizes  oid  .Scottish  architecture.  But  there 
was  far  more  room  than  my  old  friend  required,  even 
when  she  had,  as  was  often  the  case,  four  or  five 
young  cousins  under  her  protection;  and  I  believe 
much  of  the  house  was  unoccupied.  Mrs.  Bethune 
Baliol  never,  in  my  presence,  showed  herself  so  much 
offended,  as  once  with  a  meddling  person  who  advis- 
ed her  to  have  the  windows  of  these  supernumeraiy 
apartments  built  up,,  to  save  the  tax.  She  said  in  ire, 
that,  while  shelived,the  light  of  God  should  visit  the 
house  of  her  fathers;  and  while  she  had  a  penny, 
king  and  counljry  should  have  their  due.  Indeed, 
slie  was  punctiliously  loi^al,  even  in  that  most  stag- 
gering test  of  loyalty,  the  payment  of  imposts.  Mr. 
BeauHet  told  me  he  was  ordered  to  offer  a  glass  of 
wine  to  the  person  who  collected  the  income  tax, 
and  that  the  poor  man  was  so  overcome  by  a  recep- 
tion so  unwontedly  generous,  that  he  had  well-nigh 
fainted  on  the  spot. 

You  entered  by  a  matted  anteroom  into  the  eating 
parlour,  filled  with  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  hung 
with  family  portraits,  which,  excepting  one  of  Sir 
Bernard  Bethune,  in  James  the  Sixth's  time,  said  to 
be  by  Jameson,  were  exceedingly  frightful.  A  sa- 
loon, as  it  was  called,  a  long  narrow  chamber,  led 
out  of  the  dining-parlour,  andserved  for  a  drawing- 
room.  It  was  a  pleasant  apartment,  looking  out 
iipon  the  south  flank  of  Holyrood-house,  the  gigan- 
tic slope  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  girdle  of  lofty 
rocks,  called  Salisbury  Crags  ;*  objects  so  rudely 
wild,  that  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  them  co  exist 
jn  the  vicinage  of  a  populous  metropolis.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  saloon  came  from  abroad,  and  had  some 
of  them  much  merit.  To  see  the  best  of  them,  how- 
ever, you  must  be  admitted  into  the  very  penetralia  of 
the  temple,  and  allowed  to  draw  the  tapestry  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  saloon,  and  enttir  Mrs.  Martha's 
own  special  dressing-room.  This  was  a  charming 
apartment,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  form,  it  had  so  many  recesses  which  were  filled 
up  with  shelves  of  ebony,  and  cabinets  of  japan  and 
or  tnohi;  some  for  holding  books,  of  which  Mrs. 

porter  could  take  coCTiisance  of  the  person  applying  ;  in  winch 
ca*e  it  acted  also  asastancliion.  Those  were  almost  all  disused 
ahoud  sixty  years  aso,  when  knockers  were  generally  substitut- 
ed as  more  genteel.  But  knockers  at  that  time  did  not  long 
remain  in  repute,  though  they  have  never  been  altogether  super- 
eeded,  even  by  bells,  in  the  Old  Town.  Tlie  comparative  merit 
of  kniickcrs  and  pms  was  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  doubt, 
end  many  knockers  got  their  h  -ads  twisted  off  in  the  course  of 
the  dispuJe"— Chambc.rs'.s  T)  i"'.ionx  of  Edinburgh. 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles  derives  the  name  of  these  crags,  as  of 
the  Fpiscopal  city  in  tlie  west  of  Enirland.  from  the  same  root ; 
both,  in  his  opinion,  wliinh  he  very  ahly  defends  and  lUiustrates, 
iiaviag  been  the  sites  o.^'druidicai  temples. 


Martha  had  an  admirable  collection,  some  for  a  dis- 
play of  ornamental  china,  others  for  shells  and  simi- 
lar curiosities.  Ill  a  little  niche,  half  screened  by  a 
curtain  of  crimson  silk,  was  disposed  a  suit  of  tilting 
armour  of  bright  steel,  inlaid  with  silver,  which  had 
been  worn  on  some  memorable  occasion  by  Sir  Ber- 
nard Bethune,  already  mentioned  ;  while  over  tlie 
canopy  of  the  niche,  hung  the  broadsword  with 
which  her  father  had  attempted  to  change  the  for- 
tunes of  Britain  in  171.'),  and  the  spontoon  which  her 
elder  brother  bore  when  he  was  leading  on  a  com- 
pany of  the  Black  Watchf  at  Fontcnoy. 

There  >\ere  some  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures  of  ad- 
mitted authenticity,  a  few  genuine  bronzes  and  other 
objects  of  curiosity,  which  her  brothers  or  herself  had 
picked  up  while  abroad.  In  short,  it  was  a  place  where 
the  Idle  were  tempted  to  become  studious,  the  studious 
to  grow  idle — where  the  grave  might  find  matter  to 
m.nke  them  gay,  and  the  gay  subjects  for  gravity. 

That  it  might  maintain  some  title  to  its  name,  I 
inu.st  not  forget  to  say,  that  the  lady's  dressing  room 
exhibited  a  superb  mirror,  framed  in  silver  filigree 
work  ;  a  beautiful  toilette,  the  cover  of  which  was  of 
Flanders  lace;  and  a  set  of  boxes  corresponding  In 
materials  and  work  to  the  frame  of  the  mirror. 

This  dressing  apparatus,  however,  was  mere  matter 
of  parade:  Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  always  went 
through  the  actual  duties  of  the  toilette  in  an  inner 
apartment,  which  corresponded  with  her  sleeping- 
room  by  a  small  detached  staircase.  There  were,  I 
believe,  more  than  one  of  those  turnpike  stairs,  as 
they  were  called,  about  the  house,  by  which  the  public 
rooms,  all  of  which  entered  through  each  other,  were 
accommodated  with  separate  and  Independent  modes 
of  access.  In  the  little  boudoir  we  have  described, 
Mrs.  Martha  Baliol  had  her  choicest  meetings.  She 
kept  early  hours ;  and  if  you  went  in  the  morning, 
you  must  not  reckon  that  space  of  day  as  extending 
beyond  three  o'clock,  or  four  at  the  utmost.  These 
vigilant  habits  were  attended  with  some  restraint  on 
her-yasiters,  but  they  \yere  indemnified  by  your  always 
finding  the  best  society,  and  the  best  mformatlon, 
which  was  to  be  had  for  the  day  in  the  Scottish 
capital.  Without  at  all  affecting  the  blue  stocking, 
she  liked  hooks — they  amused  her— and  if  the  authors 
were  persons  of  character,  she  thought  she  owed 
them  a  debt  of  civility,  which  she  loved  to  discharge 
by  personal  kindness.  When  she  gave  a  dinner  to  a 
small  party,  which  she  did  now  and  then,  she  had 
the  good  nature  to  look  for,  and  the  good  luck  to  dis- 
cover, what  sort  of  people  suited  each  other  best,  and 
chose  her  company  as  Duke  Theseus  did  his  hounds, 

matched  in  mouth  like  bells. 

Each  under  each, J 

so  that  every  guest  could  take  his  part  in  the  crv ; 
Instead  of  one  mighty  Tom  of  a  fellow,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  silencing  all  besides  by  the  tremendous 
depth  of  his  diapason.  On  such  occasions  she  af- 
forded chire  exquise ;  and  every  now  and  then  there 
was  sorne  dish  of  French,  or' even  Scottish  deriva- 
tion, which,  as  well  as  the  numerous  assortment  of 
vins  e.vtraordinaires  produc(?d  by  Mr.  Beauffet,  gave 
a  sort  of  antique  and  foreign  air  to  theentertammeni, 
which  rendered  it  more  interesting. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  asked  to  such  parties, 
and  not  less  so  to  be  invited  to  the  early  conrersa 
zione,  which,  in  spite  of  fashion,  by  dint  of  the  best 
coffee,  the  finest  tea,  and  chasse  caffc  that  would 
have  called  the  dead  to  life,  she  contrived  nov/  and 
then  to  assemble  In  her  saloon  already  mentioned,  a) 
the  unnatural  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening.  At  such 
times,  the  cheerful  old  lady  seemed  to  enjoy  hersell 
so  much  in  the  happiness  of  her  guests,  that  they 
exerted  themselves  in  turn  to  prolong  her  amuse- 
ment and  their  own  ;  and  a  certain  charm  was  e.\ 
cited  around,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  ana  which  was  founded  on  the  general  do 
sire  of  every  one  present  to  contribute  something  ti*  . 
the  common  amusement. 

f  The  well-known  original  designation  of  the  gallant  42d  Rn- 
giment.  Being  the  first  corps  raised  for  the  royal  service  So  llic 
Highlands,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  national  garb,  they  weni 
thus  named  from  the  contrast  which  tlieir  dark  tartans  fuf 
nished  lo  ihe  scarlet  and  white  of  the  other  regiments. 

I  Sliakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  IV.  He  t 
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But  although  it  was  a  great  privilc;^e  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  wait  on  my  excellent  friend  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  be  invited  to  her  dinner  or  evening  parties,  I 
prized  still  higher  the  right  which  I  had  acquired,  by 
old  acquaintance,  of  visiting  Baliol's  Lodgings,  upon 
the  chiince  of  finding  its  venerable  inhabitant  pre- 
paring for  tea,  just  about  six  o'clocli  in  the  evening. 
It  was  only  to  two  or  three  old  friends  that  she  per- 
mitted this  freedom,  nor  was  this  sort  of  chance- 
party  ever  allowed  to  extend  itself  beyond  five  in 
num'ier.  The  answer  to  those  v.ho  came  later, 
announced  that  the  company  was  filled  up  for  the 
evening;  which  had  the  double  effect,  of  making 
those  who  waited  on  Mrs.Bethune  Baliol  in  this  un- 
ceremonious manner  punctual  in  observing  her 
hour,  and  of  adding  the  zest  of  a  little  difficulty  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  party. 

It  more  frequently  happened  that  only  one  or  two 
persons  partook  of  this  refreshment  on  the  same 
evening;  or,  supposing  the  case  of  a  single  gentle- 
man. Mrs.  Martha,  though  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
admit  him  to  her  boudoir,  after  the  privilege  of  the 
French  and  the  old  Scottish  school,  took  care,  as  she 
used  to  say,to  preserve  all  possible  propriety  by  com- 
manding the  attendance  of  her  principal  temale  at- 
tendant, Mrs.  Alice  Lambskin,  who  might,  from  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  her  appearance,  have  suthced 
to  matronize  a  whole  boarding-school,  instead  of  one 
maiden  ladv  of  eighty  and  upwards.  As  the  weather 
permitted,  Mrs.  Alice  sat  duly  remote  from  the  com- 
pany in  a  fauteuil  behind  a  projecting  chimney-piece 
or  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  prosecuted  in 
Carthusian  silence,with  indefatigable  zeal,  a  piece  of 
emb;-oidery,which  seemed  no  bad  emblem  of  eternity. 

But  I  have  neglected  all  this  while  to  introduce  my 
friend  herself  to  the  reader,  as  least  so  far  as  words 
can  convey  the  peculiarities  by  which  her  appear- 
ance and  conversation  were  distinguished. 

A  little  woman,  with  ordinary  features,  and  an  or- 
dinary form,  and  hair,which  in  youth  had  no  decided 
colour,  we  may  believe  ]\Irs.  Martha,  when  she  said 
of  lierself  that  she  never  was  remarkable  for  personal 
charms ;  a  modest  admission,  which  was  readily  con- 
firmed by  certain  old  ladies,her  contemporaries,who, 
whatever  miglit  have  been  tlie  youthful  advantages 
which  they  more  than  hinted  had  been  formerly  their 
own  share,were  now,in  personal  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  else.far  inferior  to  my  accomplished 
friend.  Mrs.  Martha's  features  had  been  of  a  kind 
which  might  be  said  to  wear  well ;  their  irregularity 
was  nowof  littleconsequence,aniinatedas  they  were 
by  the  vivacity  of  her  conversation  ;  her  teeth  were 
excellent,  and  her  eyes,  although  inclining  to  gray, 
were  lively,  laughinir,  and  undimmed  by  time.  A 
slight  shade  of  complexion,  more  brilliant  than  her 
years  promised,  subjected  my  friend  amongst  stran- 
gers to  the  suspicion  of  liaving  stretched  her  foreign 
habits  as  far  as  the  prudent  touch  of  the  rouge.  But 
it  was  a  calumny;  for  when  telling  or  listening  to  an 
interesting  and  aiTecting  story,  I  have  seen  her  colour 
come  and  go  as  if  it  played  on  tlie  check  of  eighteen. 

Her  hair,  whatever  its  former  deficiencies,wasnow 
the  most  beautiful  white  that  time  could  bleach,  and 
was  disposed  with  some  degree  of  pretension,  though 
in  the  sim  plest  manner  possible,  so  as  to  appear  neat- 
ly smoothed  under  a  cap  of  Flanders  lace,  of  an  old- 
fashioned.but.as  I  thought,  of  a  very  handsome  form, 
which  undoubtedly  has  a  name,  and  I  would  endeav- 
our to  recur  to  it,  ii'  I  thought  it  would  make  my  de- 
scription a  bit  more  intelligible.  I  think  I  have  heard 
her  say  these  favourite  caps  had  been  her  mother's, 
and  had  come  in  fashion  with  a  pei?uliar  kind  of 
wig  used  by  the  gentlemen  about  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramilies.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  always 
rather  costly  and  distinguished,  especially  in  the  eve- 
ning. A  silk  or  satm  gown  of  some  colour  becoming 
her  age,  and  of  a  form,  which,  though  complying  to 
a  certain  degree  with  the  present  fashion,  had  always 
a  reference  to  some  more  distant  period,  was  garnish- 
ed with  triple  ruffles;  her  shoes  had  diamond  buckles, 
and  were  raised  a  little  at  heel,  an  advantage  which 
possessed  in  her  youth,she  alleged  her  size  would  not 
permit  her  to  forego  in  her  old  age.  She  always  wore 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  value,  either 


for  the  niaterinls  or  the  workmanship  ;  nay,  }  ':rhn-'s 
she  was  a  little  profuse  in  this  species  of  disj'i.'ny.  lim 
she  wore  them  as  subordinate  matters,  to  which  tins 
habits  of  being  constantly  in  high  life  renden  d  her 
indiliijrent ;  she  wore  them  because  her  rank  required 
it,  and  thought  no  more  of  them  as  articles  of  Mnei-y, 
than  a  gentleman  dressed  for  dinner  thinks  of  his 
clean  linen  and  well-brushed  coat,  the  consciousntsa 
of  which  embarrasses  the  rustic  beau  on  a  Sunday. 

Now  and  tiien,  however,  if  a  gem  or  ornament 
chanced  to  be  noticed  foi  its  beauty  or  singuiuritj-,  the 
observation  usually  led  the  way  loan  entertaining  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  acquired, 
or  the  person  from  whom  it  had  descended  to  its  pre- 
sent possessor.  On  such  and  similar  occasions  my 
old  friend  spoke_ willingly,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
but  she  also,  >vhich  is  more  rare,  spoke  remarkably 
well,  and  had  in  her  little  narratives  concerning  fo- 
reign parts,  or  former  days,  which  formed  an  interest- 
ing part  of  her  conversation,'  the  singular  art  of  dis- 
missing all  the  usual  protracted  tautology  respecting 
time,  place,  and  circumstances,  which  is  apt  to  settle 
like  a  mist  upon  the  cold  and  languid  tales  of  age, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  bringing  forward,  dwelling 
upon,  and  illustrating,  those  incidents  and  characters 
which  give  point  ancl  interest  to  the  story. 

She  Had,  as  we  have  hinted,  travellecf  a  good  deal 
in  foreign  countries;  for  a  brother,  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached,  had  been  sent  upon  various  missions 
of  national  importance  to  the  continent,  and  she  hai 
more  than  once  embraced  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying him.  This  furnished  a  great  addition  to  the 
information  which  she  could  supply,  especially  during 
the  last  war,  when  the  continent  was  for  so  many 
years  hermetically  senled  against  the  English  nation. 
But,  besides,  Mrs.  Bethune  Bnliol  visited  distant  coun- 
tries, not  in  the  modern  fashion,  when  English  travel 
in  caravans  to.gether,  and  see  in  France  a"^  Italy 
little  besides  the  same  society  which  they  might  have 
enjoyed  at  home.  On  the  contrarj',  she  mingled  when 
abroad  with  the  nativesof  those  countries  she  visited, 
and  enjoyed  at  once  the  advantage  of  their  society, 
and  the  pleasure  of  comparing  it  whh  that  of  Byitain. 

In  the  course  of  her  becoming  habituated  with  fo- 
reign manners,  ]\Irs.  Bethune  Baliol  had,  pciliapa, 
acquired  some  slight  tincture  of  them  herself.  Yet  I 
was  always  persuaded,  that  the  peculiar  vivacity, of 
look  and  manner — the  pointed  and  appropriate  action 
with  which  she  accompanied  what  she  said — the  use 
of  the  gold  and  gemmed  tabatilre,  or  rather  I  should 
say  bonhoyiniire,  (for  she  took  no  snufl^  and  the  liltia 
box  contained  only  a  few  pieces  of  candied  angelica, 
or  some  such  ladv-hke  sweetmeat,)  were  of  real  old- 
fashioned  Scottish  growth,  and  such  as  might  have 
graced  the  tea-table  of  Susannah,  Countess  of  Eg- 
linton,*  the  patroness  of  Allan  Ramsay,  or  of  tha 
Hon.  Mrs.  Colonel  Ogilvy,  who  was  another  mirror 
by  whom  the  maidens  of  Auld  Rei  kie  were  required 
to  dress  themselves.  Although  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  other  countries,  her  manners  had  been 

•  Susannah  Kennedy,  daiiglitor  of  Sir  >  rr!iibaU  Kennsrfy  of 
Cullean,  B:ir(.  by  Elizabeth  Lesly,  daughter  ol  David  Lorl 
Newark,  third  wife  of  Alexander  9Hi  Earl  of  Eglinl  m,  and 
moUier  of  the  10th  and  llth  Earls.  She  survived  her  husb.m'l, 
wlio  died  1729,  no  less  than  fifty-seven  yrar-,  and  died  Mi/cS 
1780.  in  her  Sist  year.  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd,  pub- 
lished in  1726,  is  dedicated  to  her,  in  verse,  by  Hamiitoa  af 
Bango'ir. 

Tlie  following  account  of  this  di.stinsruishcd  lady  is  taken 
from  Boswell's  Life  of  .lohnson  by  i\Ir.  Crnker. 

"  Lady  Margaret  Dalryniple,  only  dauL'hter  of  Jotin  Earl  o! 
Stair,  married  in  17c'0,  to  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Loudoun.  She 
died  in  1777.  aped  one  kvndTtd.  Of  this  venerable  lady,  nuA  of 
rlie  Ccuntess  of  Eglint'Uine,  whom  Jolinson  visited  next  day, 
he  thus  specks  in  his  Jmirney.—'  Length  of  life  is  distribured 
impartially  to  very  diflerent  mofies  of  life,  in  very  riifiertnt 
diniaies  ;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater  examples  of  iige 
ttian  the  Lowlands,  where  I  was  iniroduced  to  two  iadie.-  ■_•' 
high  quality,  one  of  whom  (Lady  Loudoun)  in  hiruinety-.'oiirth 
vear,  presided  at  her  table  wiih  the  full  exer(M.-e  of  »1I  h3r 
powers;  and  the  other,  (Lady  Eglintoune.)  had  attained  hn 
eiijhty-fourlh  year,  without  any  diminution  of  Ik  rvivacily.  and 
little  reason  to  nocuse  time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty.'  " 
»••••■» 

"  Lady  Eelintoune.  though  she  was  now  in  her  eishtj  fiflh 
year,  and  tiao  iivpr  ir.  o,,"  -«->j-e>nent  of  the  country  for  ajnioBt 
half  a  century,  was  still  «  vpry  agreeable  w"-,-.i3n.  She  was  ol 
the  noble  house  of  Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  which 
fhs  consciousnes*  of  micli  birth  inspires.  Her  figure  was  ma- 
jestic, iMr  BiuKMTt  bijb-bced  her  tending  extenuve,  uid  tkX 
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chiefly  formec!  in  her  own,  at  a  time  when  frreat  folk 
lived  within  little  space,  and  when  the  distinaruished 
names  o(  the  highest  society  gave  to  Edinbur.di  the 
ei:lat,  which  we  now  endeavour  to  derive  from  tlie  im- 
bounded  expense  and  extended  circle  of  our  pleasures. 
I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  dialect  which  3rrs.  Baliol  used.  It  was 
Scottish  decidedly  Scottish,  often  containing  phra.ses 
and  words  little  used  in  the  present  day.  But  then 
her  tone  and  mode  of  pronunciation  were  as  different 
from  the  usual  accent  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  patuis, 
as  the  accent  of  St.  .James's  is  from  that  of  Billings- 
gate. The  vowels  were  not  pronounced  rnuch  broad- 
er than  in  the  Italian  lan^iao;e,  and  there  was  none 
of  the  disagreeable  drawl  which  is  so  offensive  to 
southern  ears.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  the  Scottish 
as  spoken  by  the  ancient  court  of  Scotland,  to  which 
no  idea  of  vulgarity  could  be  attached;  and  the  liyelv 
manner  and  gestures  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
»vere  so  completely  in  accord  with  the  sound  of  the 
voice  and  the  style  of  talking,  that  I  cannot  assign 
them  a  different  origin.  In  long  derivation,  perhaps 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  court  might  have  been 
originally  formed  on  that  of  France,  to  which  it  had 
certainly  some  affinity ;  but  1  will  live  and  die  in  the 
belief,  that  those  of  jlrs.  Baliol,  as  pleasing  as  they 
w;ere  peci/liar,  came  to  her  by  direct  descent  from  the 
idgh  dames  who  anciently  adorned  with  their  pre- 
sence the  royal  halls  of  Holyrood. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IKts.  23?.liol  assists  i^v.  Croftangrj)  in  Ws  Hi* 

tcraci)  Speculations. 

Such  as  I  have  described  3Irs.  Bethune  Baliol,  the 
reader  will  easily  believe  that  when  I  thought  of  the 
niiscell-aneous  nature  of  my  work,  I  rested  uptpn  the 
information  she  possessed,  and  her  communicative 
disposition,  as  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  my 
enterprise.  Indeed,  she  by  no  means  disapproved  of 
my  proposed  publication,  though  expressing  herself 
very  doubtful  how  far  she  could  personally  assist  it 
—a  doubt  which  might  be  perhaps  set  down  to  a 
little  lady-like  coquetry,  which  nsquired  to  be  sued 
for  the  boon  she  was  not  unwilling  to  grant.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  good  old  lady,  conscious  that  her  un- 
usual term  of  years  must  soon  draw  to  a  close,  pre- 
ferred bequeatiiing  the  materials  in  the  shape  of  a 
legacy,  to  subjecting  them  to  the  judgment  of  a  cri- 
tical public  (luring  her  life-tinie. 

Many  a  time  I  used,  in  our  conversations  of  the 
Canongite,  to  resume  my  request  of  assistance,  from 
a  sense  that  my  friend  was  the  mo.'t  valuable  depo- 
sitory of  Scottish  traditions  that  was  probably  now 
to  be  found.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  my  mind 
was  so  much  made  up,  that  when  I  heard  her  carry 
her  description  of  manners  so  far  back  beyond  her 
ctwiversation  elegant.  She  lind  been  the  admi'-Rtion  of  the  gay 
circles  of  life,  and  the  p:itroness  of  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
delightod  u-ilh  his  reception  here.  Her  principle?  in  church 
and  state  were  consenial  with  his.  She  knew  all  his  merit, 
and  had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son.  Earl  Alexander,  who 
loved  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  talents  in  every 
department." 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  tiiis  day,  it  came  out  that 
Lady  Eehnioune  was  married  the  year  before  Dr  Johnson  was 
born  ;  upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him,  that  the  might 
liavs  been  his  mother,  and  that  slie  now  adopted  him  ;  and 
when  we  were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  saying. 'My 
dear  son,  farewell !'  My  friend  was  much  pleaspd  with  this 
day's  entertainment,  and  owned  that  I  liad  done  well  to  force 
lam  out  " 

"At  .Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of  mmd  to 
which  every  man  is  at  times  subject.  I  told,  in  a  blundoniig 
manner,  Lady  Eglinloune's  complimentary  adoption  of  Dr. 
Johnson  as  her  -Son  ;  for  I  unfo.'tunately  stated  that  her  lady- 
eliip  ad'>pted  him  as  her  son,  in  coniegnenceof  her  havin?  been 
married  the  year  afler  he  was  born.  Dr.  Johnson  instantly  cor- 
rected me.  '  Sir,  don't  you  perceive  that  you  are  defaming  the 
Cotintes.i?  For,  supposing  me  to  be  her  son,  and  that  she  was 
not  raariied  till  the  year  after  my  iiirth,  I  mus-t  have  been  her 

.lUUicral  sop..'  A  young  lady  of  quality  who  was  present,  very 
handsomely  said,  '  Might  not  the  son  have  justified  the  fault  V 
Aly  friend  wa.'*  much  flattered  by  this  compliment,  which  lie 
never  forgot.  When  in  more  than  ordinary  spirit.s,  and  talking  of 

liljs  journey  in  Scotland,  he  has  call'.d  to  me, '  Boswell,  what  was 
t  that  the  youn?  lady  of  quality  said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander 
DiBk's''     '^iobodjr  will  doubt  that  |  was  liajipy  in  repeating  it." 


own  time,  and  describe  how  Fletcher  Jif  Salion 
spoke,  how  Graham  of  Claverhouse  danced,  what 
were  the  jewels  worn  by  the  famous  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale,  and  how  she  came  by  them,  I  could  not 
help  telling  her  I  thought  lit  r  some  fairy,  who  cheated 
us  by  retaining  the  appearance  of  a  mortal  of  our 
own  day,  when,  in  fact,  she  had  witnessed  the  revo- 
lutions of  centuries.  She  was  much  diverted  when  I 
required  her  to  take  some  solemn  oath  that  she  had 
not  danced  at  the  balls  given  by  Mary  of  Este,  when 
her  unhappy  husband*  occupied  Holyrood  in  a  spe- 
cies of  honourable  banishtnent; — or  asked,  whether 
slie  could  not  recollect  Charles  the  Second,  when  he 
came  to  Scotland  in  16.")0,  and  did  not  possess  some 
slight  recollections  of  the  bold  usurper,  who  drove 
him  beyond  the  Forth. 

"  Beau  coiisin"  she  said,  laughing,  "none  of  these 
do  I  remember  per.-^onally ;  but  you  must  know  there 
has  been  wonaerfully  lutle  change  on  my  natural 
temper  from  youth  to  age.  From  which  it  follows 
cousin,  that  being  even  now  something  too  young  in 
spirit  for  the  years  which  Time  has  marked  me  in 
his  calendar,  1  was.  when  a  girl,  a  little  too  old  for 
those  of  my  own  standing,  and  as  much  inchned  at 
that  period  to  keep  the  society  of  elder  persons,  as  I 
am  now  disposed  to  admit  the  company  of  gay  young 
fellows  of  fifty  or  sixty  like  yourself,  rather  than  col- 
lect about  me  all  the  octogenarians.  Now,  although 
I  do  not  actually  come  from  Elfland,  and  therefore 
cannot  boast  any  personal  knov.dedge  of  the  great 
personages  you  inquire  about,  yet  I  have  seen  and 
heard  those  who  knew  them  well,  and  who  have 
given  me  as  distinct  an  account  of  them  as  I  could 
give  you  myself  of  the  Empress  Q,ueen,  or  Frederick 
of  Prussia  ;'  and  I  will  frankly  add,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing and  offering  her  bonhoiuiiire,  "  that  I  haze  heard 
so  much  of  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  Revolution,  that  I  sometimes  am  apt  to  confuse 
the  vivid  descriptions  fixed  on  my  memory  by  the 
frequent  and  animated  recitation  of  others,  for  things 
which  I  myself  have  actually  witnessed.    I  caugiit 

myself  but  yesterday  describing  to  Lord  M the 

riding  of  the  last  Scottish  Parliament,  with  as  much 
ininuteness  as  if  I  had  seen  it,  as  my  mother  did, 
from  the  balcony  in  front  of  Lord  Moray's  Lodging 
in  the  Canongate." 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  given  Lord  M a 

high  treat." 

I  treated  him  to  a  hearty  laugh,  I  believe,"  she 
replied ;  "  but  it  is  you,  you  vile  seducer  of  youth, 
who  lead  me  into  such  follies.  But  1  will  be  on  mv 
guard  against  my  own  weakness.  I  do  not  well 
know  if  the  wandering  Jew  is  supposed  to  have  a 
wife,  but  I  should  be  sorry  a  decent  middle-age<i 
Scottish  gentlewoman  should  be  suspected  of  ide-ntity 
with  such  a  supernatural  person." 

"  For  all  that,  I  must  torture  you  a  little  more,  ma 
belle  cousiiie,  with  my  interrogatories  ;  for  how  shall 
I  ever  turn  author  unless  on  the  strength  of  the  in- 
formation which  you  have  so  often  procured  me  on 
the  ancient  state  of  manners'?" 

"  Stay,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  give  your  points  ol 
inquiry  a  name  so  very  venerable,  if  I  am  expected  to 
ansv.-er  them.  Ancient  is  a  term  for  antediluvians. 
You  may  catechise  me  about  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
or  ask  particulars  about  Bruce  and  Wallace,  under 
pretext  of  curiosity  after  ancient  manners;  and  that 
last  subject  would  wake  ray  BaHol  blood,  you  know." 

"  Weil,  but,  Mrs.  Baliol,  suppose  we  settle  our  era  : 
— }.'0u  do  not  call  the  accession  of  Jarnes  the  Sixth  to 
th.e  kingdom  of  Britain  verv  ancient'?" 

"Umph  !  no,  cou.sin — I  think  I  could  tell  you  mors 
of  that  than  folk  now-a-days  remember, — for  in- 
stance, that  as  .lames  \vas  trooping  towards  Eng 
land,  bag  and  baggage,  his  journey  was  stopped  near 
Cockenzie  by  meeting  the  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  \V'iii 
ton.  the  old  and  faithful  servant  and  follower  of  his 
ill-fated  mother,  poor  Mary  !  It  was  an  ill  omen  for 
the  in/are,  and  so  was  seen  of  it,  cousin. "t 

*  The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  frcijuently  resideu 
in  Holyrood-house,  when  his  religion  rendered  him  an  objccj 
of  suspicion  to  the  English  Parliament. 

t  The  incident  here  alluded  to  is  tlius  narrated  by  Nicholn, 
"The  family"  (of  Wiiuon)  "owed  its  first  elevation  to  ttic 
union  of  Sir  Christopher  Seton  with  a  sister  of  K.iig  Rouei 


so 
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1  dia  not  choose  to  prosecute  this  subject,  well 
knounng  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  did  not  like  to  be  much 
pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Stewarts,  whose  mis- 
fortunes she  pitied,  the  rather  that  her  father  had 
espoused  their  cause.  And  yet  her  attachment  to 
the  present  dynasty  being  very  sincere,  and  even 
ardent,  more  especially  as  her  family  had  served  his 
late  Majesty  both  in  peace  and  war,  she  experienced 
a  iitile  embarrassment  in  reconciling  her  opinions  re- 
specting thee.xiled  family,  with  those  she  entertained 
for  the  present.  In  fact,  like  many  an  old  Jacobite, 
she  was  contented  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  on 
the  subject,  comforting  herself,  that  now  every  thing 
etood  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  that  there  was  no  use  in 
looking  back  narrowly  on  the  right  or  wTong  of  the 
matter  halt  a  cenrurv  ago. 

"  The  Highlands,-'  I  suggested,  "  should  furnish 
you  with  ample  subjects  of  recollection.  Voii  have 
witnessed  the  complete  change  of  that  primeval 
vountry,  and  have  seen  a  race  not  far  removed  from 
Jie  earliest  period  of  society,  melted  down  into  the 
great  mass  of  civilization  ;  and  that  could  not  happen 
without  incidents  striking  in  themselves,  and  curious 
as  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  race." 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Baliol;  "one  would 
think  it  should  have  struck  the  observers  greatlv,  and 
yet  it  scarcely  dis!  so.  For  me,  I  was  no  Highlander 
inyself  and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  old,  cf  whom  1 
certainly  knew  several,  had  little  in  their  manners  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Lowland  gentry,  when 
they  mixed  in  societvin  Edinburgh,  and  assumed  the 
Lowland  dress.  Their  peculiar  character  was  for 
the  clansmen  at  home ;  and  you  must  not  imagine 
that  they  swaggered  about  in  plaids  and  broadswords 
at  the  Cross,  or  came  to  the  Assembly-Rooms  in 
bonnets  and  kHts." 

"  I  remember,"  said  I.  "  that  Swift,  in  his  Journal, 
tells  Stella  he  had  dined  in  the  house  of  a  Scots  no- 
bleman, with  two  Highland  chiefs,  whom  he  had 
found  as  well-bred  men  as  he  had  ever  met  with."* 

"Very  hkely,"  said  my  friend.  "The  extremes  of 
society  approach  much  more  closely  to  each  other 
than  perhaps  the  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's  expected. 
The  savage  is  always  to  a  certain  degree  polite.  Be- 
sides, going  always  armed,  and  having  a  verypunc- 
tiliousideaof  theirown  gentihty  and  consequence,  they 
usually  behaved  to  each  other,  and  to  the  lowlanders, 
with  a  good  deal  of  forma!  politeness,  which  sometimes 
even  procured  them  the  character  of  insincerity." 

"  Falsehood  belongs  to  an  early  period  cf  society, 
as  well  as  the  deferential  forms  which  we  style  po- 
uieness,"  I  replied.  "A  child  does  not  see  the  least 
moral  beauty  m  truth,  until  he  has  been  flogged  half- 
a-dozen  times.  It  is  so  easy,  and  apparently  so  na- 
tural, to  deny  what  vou  cannot  beeasiiy  convicted  of, 
that  a  savage  as  well  as  a  child  lies  to  excuse  him- 
self almost  as  instinctively  as  he  raises  his  hand  to 
protect  his  head.  The  old  saying,  'confess  and  be 
hanged,'  carries  much  argument  in  it.  I  observed  a 
remark  the  other  day  in  old  Birrel.  He  mentions 
that  M'Gregor  of  Glenstrae  and  some  of  his  people 
had  surrendered  themselves  to  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Argyle,  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  should 
be  conveved  safe  into  England.  The  ]\Iaccallan 
Mhor  of  the  day  kept  the  word  of  nromise,  but  it  was 
only  to  the  ear.  He  indeed  sent  his  captives  to  Ber- 
•wick,  where  they  had  an  airin"  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed,  but  it  was  under  the  custody  of  a  strong 
:^uard,  by  whom  they  were  brought  back  to  Edin- 

nnice.  'Witli  Kine  Jnmes  VT.  thcj-  acquirpd  irrcat  favour,  who, 
-Imvine  crp.ilpd  liis  hnillier  Earl  of  Dunfermline  in  1599.  mnrit? 
JiolKTt  sevf.nth  Lord  .S-I<in.  Earlof  Win'on  in  1600.  Bfioro  !lie 
Kinss  acres.-;ion  to  the  English  '.liroiie,  his  Majesty  and  Ihe 
;juei'r,  were  frequently  at  .'^etim,  where  the  Earl  krpl  a  very 
4iOfiiiri(hle  i.able.  at  which  all  foreipners  of  <iuality  were  enrer- 
tnined  on  tiieir  visits  lo  Seotland.  His  Lordsliip  died  in  I6«3, 
«r.d  was  buried  on  the  otii  of  Aoril.  on  Hi!  very  day  Ihe  Kin? 
left  Echnburali  for  England.  His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  was 
jileased  to  rest  liittiself  at  the  soutli-v»est  round  of  the  orr.hard 
of  Scion,  on  the  high-way.  till  Ihe  funeral  was  over,  that  he 
DiiL'ht  no;  withdraw  the  noble  com;iany  ;  and  he  said  that  he 
liad  lost  a  eood,  faithfnl,  and  loyal  subject." 

NicHOis'  Progresses  cf  K.  James  I.  !'«,.  Ill  p.  306. 
'   Extract  ofJovr.nal  to  Stei.i  a.— "  I  dined  today  (lith 
5tar-h.  lTi2.)  with  Lord  Treasurer  and  two  gentl.^men  of  the 
t{<Khlarids  of  Scotland,  yet  verv  polite  men." 

Swift's  Works,  Vol.  Ill  p.  T.  Edin.  1S24. 


burgh,  and  delivered  to  the  executioner.  This,  Birrel 
calls  keeping  a  riighlandman's  promise."t 

"  Well,''  replied  .Airs.  Baliol,  "  I  might  add,  that 
many  of  the  Highland  chiefs  whom  I  knew  in  former 
days  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  which  might 
improve  their  politeness,  though  perhaps  it  did  not 
amend  their  sinceritv.  But  considtnng,  that,  belong- 
ing to  the  depressed  and  defeated  faction  in  the  state, 
they  were  compelled  sometimes  to  use  dissimulation, 
you  must  set  their  uniform  fidelity  to  their  friends 
against  their  occasional  falsehood  to  their enemies,and 
then  vou  will  not  judge  poor  John  Highlandman  too 
severely.  They  were  in  a  state  of  socieiy  where  bright 
lights  are  strongly  contrasted  with  deep  shadows!'' 

"It  is  to  that  point  I  would  bring  you,  7710  belle 
cousine, — and  therefore  they  are  most  proper  subjects 
for  composition." 

"And  you  want  to  turn  composer,  my  good  friend, 
and  set  my  old  tales  to  some  popular  tune)  But 
there  have  been  too  many  composers,  if  that  be  the 
word,  in  the  field  before.  The  Highlands  vcrc  indeed  a 
rich  mine ;  but  they  have,  I  think,  been  fairly  wrought 
out,  as  a  good  tune  is  grinded  into  vulgarity  when  it 
descerids  to  the  hurdj'-gurdy  and  the  barrel-organ." 

"If  it  be  really  tune,"  I  replied,  "  it  will  recover  its 
better  qualities  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  better 
artists." 

"Umph!"  said  Mrs.  Baliol,  tapping  her  box,  "we 
are  happy  in  our  own  good  opinion  this  evening,  3Ir 
Croftangrv.  And  so  you  think  you  can  restore  the 
gloss  to  the  tartan,  which  it  has  lost  by  being  drag- 
ged through  so  many  fingers  V 

"  With  your  assistance  to  procure  materials,  ray 
dear  ladv,  much,  I  think,  may  be  done." 

"  Well — I  must  do  my  best,  I  suppose  ;  though  all 
I  know  about  the  Gael  is  but  of  little  consequence — 
Indeed,  I  gathered  it  chiefly  from  Donald  JIacLeish." 

"And  who  mi^ht  Donald  MacLeish  be?" 

"  Xeither  bard^  nor  sennachie,  I  assure  you,  nor 
monk  nor  hermit,  the  approvc-d  authorities  for  old 
traditions.  Donald  was  as  good  a  postilion  as  ever 
drove  a  chaise  and  pair  between  Glencroe  and  Inve- 
rar\'.  I  assure  you,  when  I  give  you  my  Highlana 
anecdotes,  you  viill  hear  much  of  Donald  MacLeish. 
He  was  Alice  Lambskin's  beau  and  mine  through  a 
long  Highland  tour." 

"  But  when  am  I  to  possess  these  anecdotes  ?— yoa 
answer  me  as  Harley  did  poor  Prior — 

Let  that  be  done  which  Mat  doth  say. 
'  Yea,'  quoth  the  Earl,  '  but  nut  today.'  " 

"Weil,  mon  beau  cou^t??,  if  you  begin  to  remind  me 
of  my  cruelty,  I  must  remind  you  it  has  stnick  nine 
on  the  Abbey  clock,  and  it  is  time  you  were  going 
home  to  Little  Croftangrv.  For  my  promise  to  assist 
your  antiquarian  researcTics  be  assured,  I  will  one 
day  keep  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  It  shall  not  be  a 
Highlandman's  promise,  as  yoi:r  old  citizen  calls  it." 

I  by  this  time  suspected  the  purpose  of  my  friend's 
procrastination;  and  it  saddened  my  heart  to  rellect 
that  I  was  not  to  get  the  information  which  I  desired, 
excepting  in  the  shape  of  a  lfey,-»cy.  I  found  accord- 
ingly, in  the  packet  transmitted  to  me  after  the  ex- 
cellent lady's  death,  several  anecdotes  respecting  the 
Highlands,  from  which  I  have  selected  that  which 
foliow.s,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  possessing  great 
jiower  over  the  feelings  of  my  critical  houselxceper. 
Janet  M'Evoy,  who  wept  most  bitterly  when  I  read 
it  to  her. 

It  is,  however,  but  a  very  simple  tale,  and  may  have 
no  interest  for  persons  beyond  Janet's  rank  of  life  or 
understanding. 

t  Tlic  2  of  Octr :  nC03)  Allaster  MacG-^Bor  of  Glenstrae  tana 
he  the  laird  Arkyiiles,  hot  escnpit  againe:  hot  a:"!er  taken  bu 
the  Enrle  of  Argyll  the  4  of  Januarii,  and  bronchi  to  Edr:  the  • 
of  Januar:  16(H.  wt:  18  niae  of  lies  friendes  M:icGip?ors.  Ho 
wes  convoyit  to  Berwick  be  the  caird,  cont'ornn  to  the  Earle'» 
promes  :  for  he  promesit  to  put  him  out  of  Scotiis  erund  :  Saa 
he  liiipit  an  Hielandman's  promts,  in  respect  he  sent  the  gaird 
lo  convoy  him  out  of  Scotlis  grund  :  bot  yai  wer  not  directit  tu 
pain  wt:  him,  bot  to  felche  him  hnU.  againe  The  19  of  Januar 
iie  came  at  evin  againe  to  Ediiiburghe  ;  and  upone  Ihe  20  day 
he  was  hangit  at  the  crosse.  and  ij  of  his  freindes  and  name 
upon  ane  gnKows  :  himself  being  cliieff,  he  was  hnni^it  hisawit 
hight  above  the  rest  of  lies  freindis— Birreij-'s  Diary,  (In  DaV 
ZELL's  Fragmtnu  of  ScouUh  Hisuny  )  p.  60—1. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  wound  ns  npar  as  near  could  be, 

But  whiit  it  is  sli«  (■aiinol  tell ; 

On  tin'  olIiiT  side  it  seemed  to  be. 

Of  the  liufc'e  bniadbreasted  old  oak-tree. 

COLEKIDGE. 

BTrs.  Bethitje  Baliol's  memorandum  begins 
thus:— 

It  is  five-and-thirty,  or  perhaps  nearer  forty  years 
U20,  since,  to  relieve  tlte  dejection  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  a  great  family  loss  sustained  two  or  three  moritlis 
before,  I  undertook  what  was  called  the  short  High- 
land tour.  This  had  become  in  some  degree  fashion- 
aJile  ;  but  though  (he  military  roads  were  excellent, 
yet  the  accommodation  was  so  indifferent  that  it  was 
reckotied  a  little  rid  venture  to  accomplish  it.  Besides, 
the  Highlands,  though  now  as  peaceable  as  any  part 
of  King  George's  dominions,  was  a  sound  which 
BtiU  carried  terror,  while  so  many  survived  who  had 
witnessed  the  insurrection  of  1745;  and  a  vague  idea 
of  fear  was  impressed  on  many,  as  thev  looked  from 
the  towers  of  Stirling  northward  to  the  huge  chain 
of  mountains,  which  rises  like  a  dusky  rampart  to 
conceal  in  its  recesses  a  people,  whose  dress,  manners, 
and  language,  differed  still  very  much  from  those  of 
their  Lowland  countrymen.  For  my  part,  I  come  of  a 
rare  n^t  greatly  subject  to  apprehensions  arising  from 
imagination  only.  I  had  some  Highland  relatives, 
knew  several  of  their  families  of  distinction ;  and, 
thoughonlyhavintjthecompaiiy  of  my  bower  maiden, 
Mrs.  Alice  Lambsliin,  I  went  on  my  journey  fearless. 

But  then  I  had  a  guide  and  cicerone,  almost  equal 
to  Greathearl  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  no  less  a 
person  than  Donald  JtacLcish,  the  postilion  whom 
I  hired  at  Stirling,  with  a  pair  of  able-bodied  horses, 
as  st(.'ady  as  Donald  himself,  to  drag  my  carriage, 
my  duenna,  and  myself,  whoreioever  it  was  my  plea- 
sure to  go. 

Donald  MacLeish  was  one  of  a  race  of  post-boys, 
whom,  I  suppose,  mail-coaclios  and  steam-boats  have 
put  out  of  fashion.  They  were  to  be  found  chiefly 
at  Perth,  Stirling,  or  Glasgow,  where  they  and  their 
horses  were  usually  hired  by  travellers,  or  tourists, 
to  accom.plish  such  journeys  of  business  or  pleasure 
as  they  might  have  to  perform  in  the  lana  of  the 
Gael.  This  class  of  persons  approached  to  the  cha- 
racter of  what  is  called  abroad  a  conducteur  ;  or 
might  be  compared  to  the  sailing-master  on  board  a 
British  ship  of  war,  who  follows  out  after  his  own 
manner  the  course  which  the  captain  commands  him 
to  observe.  You  explained  to  your  postilion  the 
length  of  your  tour,  and  the  objects  you  were  de-irous 
it  should  embrace;  and  you  found  him  perfectly 
competent  to  fix  the  places  of  rest  or  refreshment, 
with  due  attention  that  those  should  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  vour  corivenience,  and  to  any  points  of 
interest  whicn  you  might  desire  to  visit. 

The  qualifications  of  such  a  person  were  neces- 
sarily much  superior  to  those  of  the  "first  ready," 
who  gallops  thrice-a-dav  over  the  same  ten  miles. 
Donald  MacLeish,  besides  being  quite  alert  at  re- 
pairing ah  ordinary  accidents  to  his  horses  and  car- 
riage, and  in  making  shift  to  support  them,  where 
forage  was  scarce,  with  such  substitutes  as  bannocks 
and  cakes,  was  likewise  a  man  of  intellectual  re- 
sources. He  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of 
.he  traditional  stories  of  the  countiy  which  he  had 
traversed  so  often ;  and,  if  encouraged,  (for  Donald 
was  a  man  of  the  most  decorous  reserve,)  he  would 
willingly  point  out  to  you  the  site  of  the  principal 
dtUi-battles,  and  recount  the  most  remarkable  le- 
gends by  which  the  road,  and  the  objects  which 
occurred  in  travelling  it,  had  been  distinguished. 
There  was  some  originality  in  the  man's  habits  of 
thinking  and  expressing  himself,  his  turn  for  legend- 


ary lore  strangely  contrasting  with  a  portion  of  I  be 
knowing  shrewdness  belonging  to  his  actual  occu- 
pation, which  made  his  conversation  amuse  the  way 
well  enough. 

Add  to  this,  Donald  knew  all  his  peculiar  duties  in 
the  country  which  he  traversed  so  frequently.  He 
could  tell,  TO  a  day,  when  they  would  "  be  Killing"' 
lamb  at  Tyridrum  or  Glenuili  ;  so  that  the  stranger 
would  have  some  chance  of  being  fed  like  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  knew  to  a  mile  the  last  village  where  it 
was  possible  to  procure  a  wheaten  loaf,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  were  little  familiar  with  the 
Land  of  Cakes.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  road 
every  mile,  and  could  tell  to  an  inch  which  side  of  a 
Highland  bridge  was  passable,  which  decidedly  dan- 
gerous.* In  snort,  Donald  MacLeish  was  not  only 
our  faithful  attendant  and  steady  servant,  but  our 
humble  and  obliging  friend;  and  though  I  have 
known  the  half-ctassical  cicerone  of  Italy,  the  talka- 
tive French  valet-de-place,  and  even  the  muleteer  of 
Spain,  who  piques  himself  on  being  a  maize-eater, 
and  whose  honour  is  not  to  be  questioned  without 
danger,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  so  sensible 
and  intelligent  a  guide. 

Our  motions  were  of  course  under  Donald's  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  frefpiently  happened,  when  the  weather 
was  serene,  that  we  preferred  halting  to  rest  his 
horses  even  where  there  was  no  established  stage, 
and  taking  our  refreshment  under  a  crag,  from  which 
leaped  a  waterfall,  or  beside  the  verge  of  a  fountain, 
enamelled  with  verdant  turf  and  wild-tiowers.  Do- 
nald had  an  eye  for  such  spots,  and  though  he  had, 
I  dare  say,  never  read  Gil  Bias,  or  Don  Quixote,  yet 
he  chose  such  halting-places  as  Le  Sage  or  Cer- 
vantes would  have  described.  Very  often,  as  he  ob- 
served the  pleasure  I  took  in  conversing  with  the 
country  people,  he  would  manage  to  fix  our  place  of 
rest  near  a  cottage  where  there  was  some  old  Gael, 
whose  broadsword  had  blazed  at  Falkirk  or  Preston, 
and  who  seemed  the  frail  yet  faithful  record  of  timeg 
which  had  passed  away.  Or  he  would  contrive  to 
quarter  us,  as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea  went,  upon  the  hos- 
pitality of  some  parish  minister  of  worth  and  intelli- 
gence, or  somecountrv  family  of  the  better  class,  who 
mingled  with  the  wild  simplicity  of  their  original 
manners,  and  their  ready  and  hospi'able  welcome,  a 
sort  of  courtesy  belonging  to  a  people,  the  lowest  of 
whom  are  accustomed  to  corisider  themselves  as 
being,  according  to  the  Spani.«h  phrase,  "as  good 
gentlemen  as  the  king,  only  not  quite  so  rich." 

To  all  such  persons  Donald  MacLeish  was  well 
known,  and  his  introduction  passed  as  current  as  if 
we  had  brought  letters  from  some  high  chief  of  the 
country. 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Highland  hospi- 
tality, which  welcomed  us  with  all  the  variety  ol 
mountain  fare,  preparations  of  milk  and  eggs,  and 
girdle-cakes  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  more  sub- 
stantial dainties,  according  to  the  inhabitant's  means 
of  regaling  the  passenger,  descended  rather  too  exu- 
berantly on  Donald  MacLeish  in  the  shape  of  mqun- 
tain  dew.  Poor  Donald  !  he  was  on  sucii  occasions 
like  Gideon's  fleece,  moist  with  the  noble  element 
which,  of  course,  fell  not  on  us.  But  it  was  his  onl> 
fault,  and  when  pressed  to  drink  doch-an-clorroch  to 
mv  ladyship's  good  health,  it  would  have  been  iit 
taken  to  have  refused  the  pledge,  nor  was  he  willing 
to  do  such  discourtesy.  It  was,  I  repeat,  his  i'n!y_ 
fault,  nor  had  we  any  grea^"  right  to  complain  ;  for  if 
it  rendered  him  a  little  inoie  talkative,  it  augmented 
his  ordinary  share  of  punctilious  civility,  and  he  only 

•  This  is,  or  was  at  least,  a  necessory  acnmplislmient.  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  the  Hi/^lilands  was,  not 
mnny  years  since,  a  bridge  bearing  tliis  sinrtlinjj  '^autioa, 
"  Keep  to  tlie  right  side,  the  left  uoing  dangerous." 
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rove  slower,  and  talked  longer  and  more  pompous- 
'  tban  Xn  he  had  not  come  by  a  drop  of  usque- 
au<^  t  was,  we  remarked,  only  pn  such  occasions 
hatDonald  talked  with  an  a,r  of  irnportance  of  the 
nmilv  of  MacLesh;  and  we  had  no  title  to  oe 
.mSlous  in  censuriAg  a  foible,  the  eonsequences  of 
,vhich  were  confined  within  such  f^^°S;''''}'^f^^^^ 

We  became  so  much  accustomed  to  Donald  s  moue 
-,f  mtna-i^i^  us  that  we  observed  with  some  interest 
rbe  ar"  wlrch  he  used  to  Produce  a  httle  a^reeabk 
uprise,  bv  concealins  from  us  the  spot  where  he 

•oSo^ed  oar  halt  to  T)e  made,  when  't  >va  of  an 
cniisiial  and  nterestm?  character.  1  his  was  so 
much  hifwont,  that  vvhen  he  made  apologies  at 
Ining  off,  lor  being  obliged  to  ^^opm  some  strange 
^^>1itafv  nlace  till  the  horses  should  eat  the  corn 
vS7h«  broigh  on  with  them  for  that  purpose,  our 
r^in^natlon  u?ed  to  be  on  the  stretch  to  guess  what 
r^mfntic  retreat  he  had  secretly  fixed  upon  for  our 

■'Tehad  sSfthelreater  part  of  the  morning  at 
rnrdeM  vill-ige  of  Dalmally,  and  had  gone  upon 

7e  Lake  under  the  guidance  of  ^^^}^S^f^g^ 
man  who  was  then  incumbent  at  Glenorquh\,.  ami 
Wd  heaid  an  hundred  legends  of  the  stern  chiefs  of 
Loch  Awe,  Duncan  with  the  thrum  bon»e  ,  and  ^^e 
other  lords  of  the  now  mouldering  toweis  ot  Kil- 
■hum.t  Thus  it  was  later  than  usual  ^vhen  we  set 
nut  on  our  journey,  after  a  hint  or  /^^^  f"";!^^,"^^^ 
foncerning  the  length  of  the  way  ^o  the  next  st^ge 
as  there  was  no  good  l^iltiag-place  between  i>ai 
mally  and  Oban. 

,e  gentleman's  name  was  Mac- 


[Chap.  1. 

Having  bid  adieu  to  our  venerable  and  kind  cice- 
rone, we  proceeded  qn  our  tour  ^^■'"^l^V^.rwh  rh 
tremendous  mountain  called  Cruachm  Ben,  which 
rushes  down  in  all  its  majesty  of  rocks  and  wilder- 
ness on  the  lake,  leaving  only  a  pass  m  which,  not 
wthstanding  its  extreme  strength,  the  warlike  clan 
of  MacDougal  of  Lorn  were  almost  destroved  by  he 
sagacious  Robert  Bnice.    That  king,  the  Wellington 
of  his  day,  had  accomplished,  by  a  forced  maich,  the 
unexpected  manoeuvre  of  forcing  a  body  of  troops 
round   the  otlier  side   of    the   mountain,    and   thus 
placed  Item  in  the  flank  and  in  the  rear  o    the  luen 
of  Lorn,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  attacked  in  iiont. 
The  great  number  of  cairns  yet  visible,  a^VOii  de- 
scend the  pass  on  the  westward  side,  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  the  vengeance  which  P^'t^ce  exhausted  o    his 
inveterate  and  personal  enemies..   I  am,  you  know, 
the  sister  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  since  struck  me  for- 
cibly that  the  manffiuyre  which  Donald  descnbn^i 
resembled  those  of  Wellington  or  of  Bonaparte.    He 
was  a  -reat  man  Robert  Bruce,  even  a  Baho    must 
TdrnU  ^hat;  although  it  begins  now  to  be  allowed 
tint  liis  title  to  the  crown  was  scarce  so  good  as  tliai 
Sth   unfortunate  fan^dv  with  whom  he  contended- 
But  let   that   pass.-Tlre   slaughter  had  been    the 
greater  as  the  deep.and  rapid  ^iver  Awe  .s^disgorged 
from  the  lake,  iust  in  the  rear  of  the  fugiti\eb,  ana 
encTrcles   he  base  of  the  tremendous  mountain  ;  so 
dra    the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  fliers  was  mter- 
cep  ed  on  a  1  sides  by  the  inaccessible  character  of 
?he  coumry,  which  had  seemed  to  promise  them  de- 
fence and  protection.t 


•  This  venerable  and  hosp 
^^^^Loch  Awe,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the-ene  of  action 

upon  the  norlh  it  is  barrecl  hy  Loch  Ea.|c  «"  «f„f'g;^,,„j,> 
J.och  Awe,  and  on  the  e?-;    ^  '     "=  Kkrop-'nl,  at  about  four 

water,  and  for  their  cluel  ^xce'"  »  ' "'  P  ,  >'  u  ,,  ^pon 
their  feet,  but  a  rough  ami  narrow  ^^^^^°l^f^J,Xol-^<^  wood 
li-e  whole  of  these  diffs  ?"^^!,=  V' '''.?  1„a  coppice  ;  no  track 
m-all  kindsof  trees  both  timber  ri  art,  ""j'^^!''^  ,'h,  which 
„*isted  tbrou.h   Vr,;Vlf;rlcipiumsl>r,J^^rar,d"ometimes 

-  f^-mat'mescn^ptalong  the  pit    ptou»  M    ,.  tl.e  water. 

,    ricscended  ■"=»  .f"ftP,'^:^i;'„  nWrowevel  opened  b 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  dnle,  a  na^^^^^^  >■  ^^  ^^.g,,  ^^  ^f 

-  the  water  ,-ind  '!>«  "ag    biU  a  i^eat  pai  <  i         ,.^^  ^  ^l_. 

-  the  preceding  steeps    was  '"'^F^fJ'Lt  of  any  but  the  martins 
,    which  showed  htUe  facihiy  '"t'^^'*^",- '^L""*  ss  Hes  a  wall  of 

i,nd  wild  cats.     Along  the  ^:^yf^  .".eynim  rough,  uneven, 
wieer  an^  barren  crags    ^^  >"'  '\f  ^''^-'i  ,f  ^,\  r Vfore  inentioned. 
utid  heathy  dechv  ties,  out  o' "le  v,i  „  mu 
between  Lool,  E.t.ve  arid  L   e    A    e  .  b^^^^^  fl,„,  the 

i-.atfe  abruptly  ui  Uie  most  I  iffli'   11  preci^ue,  ^^^^^^ 

■  vhole  side, of  the  P/^^^' »"'  ,,f  ,'^,?",,  pn^r'of  t  e  barrier,  and  at 
wnieh  tills  Its  trough  At  the  \''"'' '^"„"  ,°of /lie  clilf  which  is 
,  the  termination  of  ''i«  >V":^- :'\' r,  ^^l  .'^P^Vie  Hk«  g™ 
;:  called  Craiganuni;  at  ''sj^''^'  ;,v  'ice  ai  d  at  lenL'tl.  ternii 
.,  iTOCts  its  water  to  a  very  '  .'^ ,"";,' ^'^ffcrandir,)  which  form 
•    »al«3attwo  rocks,  (ra''"^!^.,  >f  J^'l^M     ,/\™"l^       of  a  canal. 

ir  must  have  been  at  "^^  Ro.A-.  ol  "^'^  ^^^^^  passages 

•Wallace  to  those  "f,  C-enfa'  ^,.?nl  n  'ce^sity,  too  narrow  for  a 
tti-  tins  kind  but.in  Place»  of  fe'^"^  "  ,"„  ll.Vv  were  but  an  un- 

' 'boat,  and  t"0,"■'''«f>^V^h,rl\n^.ftt"•s  placed  transversely 
BEfe  footway  formed  "f ''"''™'  ,,",',' i/^uk  and  destitute  of 

...  from  rock  to  rock  unstr.pped  ^[^^^^^^'^-.^  is, no  place  mi 

p;,«ase.  U  >^"Lf  "-^^^f  °„''"''^i^^;  ^vL  tll'com„,on  gate  of 

„  stout  caMe  «^«^'l  ■^"°".  t'l'^^..^"  eU-os   across  in   the  manner 
v.u-.ch  the  p.issengers  dreu    "'^     ;'•'' V;,,re     It  is  no  argument 


kind,  which  would  seem  the  more  'nj.PJ^^f^fX^lro-f  Jnnh'r^k 

liiipiiliiii 

ta,\-Ha"bi.ne:arefe  caution  rcn.;.,ned,,,the^^^^^^ 

«ay  which  theeiiemyhad  "^-g  c' 'ed  to  occupy^v  ^^ 

r^^^^^<^l^^|e|m^2SS£^e^^^^^ 
-^-^"^r  h!r^'it)M,of  his  0..  d^^ 

fearlessly   e,l  his  ^■"'"'°'/^^„p''tvas  difficult  to  prevent  a 
1  was  for  ^vbat  was  U.  take  T'"  <■«-   ^  \\8»„  ',„i,  day,  invariably 

of  steel-clad  warriors,  and,  i%«" '"f/.""  '  ,°'aXallcd  an.l  check- 
the  dreadful  vuahtyof  war.    B     a  thoighappaucQ^^^  ^^^^ 

the  nKJuntam.  V '"'^' J/'P  J,'.,  Aou'-las  and  his  party  shouted 
with  the  utmost  fury,  Si  J'^,'^^:!.P'f"j' t%howeni^^  down  their 
suddenly  upon  the  'I'-'sbl^^'"  Vl  '  ^"'i,^  ics  were  e.vbanstert, 
arrows  upon  t^em  ;  and.  whe  t  c»^  is»Uts  «e^  -nie  con- 
attacking  them  with  t''«'r/""V,'^^"f.ont  and  rear.  w,-i^  tlie 
sequence  of  such  an  n»''ck,  b"'>'  '"  ^^"^^  ^j"^"  ^^^^^^^^ 
total  discomfiture  of  the  ^rniy,'^^^^", "/hooked  forward,  as  ren- 
to  which  Ibis  chief  had  .so  con  u  J  inevitable,  were  now 
derim:  the  destruction  of  Bruce  almosi  '"v'^"  '  upgriority 
turned  with  fata!  elTect  n?«'"^'  '"'"^',^-,„  "^ents  Th?ust.  by 
of  numbers  cumbered  and  '"JP^/  'A  i\  ".^aVu'^f  of  the  ground, 
the  double  assault,  and  '>■,''=,  I'^fXred  and  driven  to  furV 
into  such  narrow  room  as  the  a.s  ?«  ;^^f|^„"i,„^ut  power  ot 
by  finding  'b«">selves  c^.t  to  P»  (-^f  ;>;  f^^i^o'cu  Eitive,  where  a 
resistance,  the  men  "f/-"™  ",^,,d  '  m'o^^^  „pon  two  immense 
bridge  thrown  over  the  A«e  a  i!'PPP"jf'j^;'nndir,  formed  the 
rocks,  known  bv.the  name  ol  the  Uo,Aso^Bm^^^  ^^^ 

solitary  C'Jii7''";^;;''(";^^^P'^^,t,'^,!Vf  Lorn.  Their  object  wai 
linving  availed  themselves  «f  « '" 'h'.ir  ^e'rea'.^o  between 
?,'.'e'm"^d  ll'l^re.llmr  ^Butlhe^?ren^L"was  instant.,  d. 
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Musinf?,  like  ths  Insb  lady  in  the  song,  "upon 
things  wliicli  are  long  enough  a-gone,"*  \ye  felt  no 
impatience  at  the  slow,  and  almost  creeping  pace, 
with  which  our  conductor  proceeded  along  General 
Wade's  military  road,  which  never  or  rarely  con- 
descends to  turn  aside  from  the  steepest  ascent,  but 
Dfoceeds  right  iif)  and  down  hill,  with  the  inditrerence 
to  height  and  hollow,  steep  or  level,  indicated  by  the 
old  Roman  engineers.  IStill,  however,  the  substan- 
tial excellence  of  these  great  works^for  such  are  the 
military  highways  in  the  Highlands — deserved  the 
compliment  of  the  poet,  who,  whether  became  from 
our  sister  kingdom,  and  spoke  in  his  own  dialect,  or 
whether  he  supposed  those  whom  he  addressed 
might  have  some  national  pretension  to  the  second 
eight,  produced  the  celebrated  couplet- 
Had  Fou  but  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
You  would  hold  up  your  hands,  and  bl«s3  General  AV'ade. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  wonderful  than  to  see 
these  wildernesses  penetrated  and  pervious  in  every 
quarter  by  broad  accesses  of  the  best  possible  con- 
struction, and  so  superior  to  what  the  country  could 
have  demanded  for  many  centuries  for  any  pacific 
purpose  of  commercial  intercourse.  Thus  the  traces 
of  war  are  somedmes  hapnily  accommodated  to  the 

Eurposes  of  peace.  The  victories  of  Bonaparte  have 
een  without  results;  but  his  road  over  the  Simplon 
will  long  be  the  communication  betwixt  peaceful 
countries,  who  will  apply  to  the  ends  of  commerce  and 
friendly  intercourse  that  gigantic  work,  which  was 
formed  for  the  ambitious  purpose  of  warlike  invasion. 

While  we  were  thus  stealing  along,  we  gradually 
turned  round  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and  de- 
scending the  course  of  (he  foaming  and  rapid  Avve, 
left  behind  us  the  expanse  of  the  majestic  lake  which 
gives  birth  to  that  impetuous  river.  Tlie  rocks  and 
precipices  which  stooped  down  perpendicular  on  our 
path  on  the  right  hand,  exhibited  a  few  remains  of 
the  wood  which  once  clothed  them,  but  whicii  had, 
in  latter  times,  been  felled  to  supply,  Donald  Mac- 
Leish  infarmed  us,  the  iron-founderies  at  the'Bunawe. 
This  made  us  fix  our  eyes  with  interest  on  one  large 
oak,  which  grew  on  the  left  hand  towards  the  river. 
It  sefimed  a  tree  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  stood  just  where  there  appeai-ed 
to  be  a  few  roods  of  open  ground  lying  among  huge 
stones,  which  had  rolled  down  from  the  mountain. 
To  add  to  the  romance  of  the  situation,  the  spot  of 
clear  ground  extended  round  the  foot  of  a  proud- 
browed  rock,  from  the  summit  of  which  leaped  a 
mountain  stream  in  a  fall  of  sixty  feet,  in  which  it 
v.'as  dissolved  into  foam  and  dew.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  fall  the  rivulet  with  difHculty  collected,  like  a 
routed  geneiial,  its  dispersed  forces,  and,  as  if  tamed 
by  its  descent,  found  a  noiseless  passage  through  the 
heath  to  join  the  Awe. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  tree  and  %vaterfall,  and 
wished  myself  nearer  them ;  not  that  I  thought  of 
sketch-book  or  portfolio, — for,  in  my  younger  days, 
Misses  were  not  accustomed  to  black-lead  pencils, 
unless  they  could  use  them  to  some  good  purpose, — 
but  merely  to  indulge  my.self  with  a  closer  view.  Do- 
nald immediately  opened  the  chaise  door,  but  ob- 
served it  was  rough  walking  down  the  brae,  and  that 
I  would  see  the  tree  better  by  keeping  the  road  for  a 
hundred  yards  farther,  when  it  passed  closer  to  the 
spot,  for  which  he  seemed,  however,  to  have  no  pre- 
dilection. "He  knew,"  ne  said,  "  a  far  bigger  tree 
than  that  nearer  Bunawe,  and  it  was  a  place  where 
there  was  flat  ground  for  the  carriage  to  stand,  which 
it  could  jimplv  do  on  these  braes; — but  just  as  my 
leddyship  liked." 

5Iy  ladyship  did  choose  rather  to  look  at  the  fine 

tccted  by  Douglas,  wlio,  rushing  down  from  the  hifli  firounds 
»t  tlie  hi;ad  of  his  archers  and  ligU't-arnied  foresters,  attacked 
Itic  uody  of  the  mountaineers,  which  had  occupied  the  brulae, 
and  drove  them  from  it  with  i^reat  s'aug-hter,  bo  that  Bruce  and 
his  division,  on  coming  up,  passed  it  without  molestation  ;  and, 
this  last  resource  being  taken  from  them,  the  anny  of  Lorn 
were,  in  a  few  hours,  literally  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  tlieir  chief, 
who  orcupii!i1  Locli  Eitive  with  his  fleet,  saw,  from  his  ships, 
!he  discomfiture  of  his  men,  and  found  it  impossible  to  give 
them  the  least  assistance."— Tytf.eu's  Life  of  Bruce. 

*  This  is  a  line  from  a  very  pathetic  ballad,  which  I  heard 
siin?  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  Edgcworthstoivn  in  1825.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  lias  been'  printed. 


tree  before  me.  than  to  pass  it  by  in  hopes  of  a  finer ;. 
so  we  walked  beside  the  carriage  till  we  should  coma 
to  a  point,  from  which,  Donald  assured  us,  we  might, 
without  scrambhng,  go  as  near  the  tree  as  wechose, 
"though  he  wadna  advise  us  to  go  nearer  than  the 
high  road." 

There  was  something  grave  and  mysterious  in  Do-, 
nald's  sun-browned  countenance  when  he  gave  tn 
this  intimation,  and  his  manner  was  so  dill"erent  from 
his  usual  frankness,  that  my  female  curiosity  was  se? 
in  motion.  We  walked  on  the  whilst,  ana  I  found 
the  tree,  of  which  we  had  now  lost  sight  by  the  inter-, 
vention  of  some  rising  ground,  was  really  more  dis- 
tant than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  "I  coidd  have 
sworn  now,"  said  I  to  my  cicerone,  "  that  ybn  treo 
and  waterfall  Was  the  very  place  where  you  intended 
to  make  a  stop  to-day." 

"The  Lord  forbid  !"  said  Donald,  hastily. 

"And  for  what,  Donald  1  why  should  yon  be  will- 
ing to  pass  so  pleasant  a  spot  7 

"It'sower  near  Dalmally,  my  leddy,  to  corn  the 
beasts — it  would  bring  their  dinner  ower  near  their 
breakfast,  poor  things:— an',  besides,  the  place  is 
not  canny. 

"  Oh  !  then  the  mystery  is  out.  There  is  a  bogie 
or  a  brownie,  a  witch  or  a  gyre-carlin,  a  bodach  or  a 
fairy,  in  the  case?" 

"The  ne'er  a  bit,  my  leddy— ye  are  clean  aff  th.e 
road,  as  I  may  say.  But  if  your  leddyship  will  just 
hae  patience,  and  wait  till  we  are  by  the  place  and 
out  of  the  glen,  I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it.  There  is  no 
much  Inck  in  speaking  of  such  things  in  the  place 
they  chanced  in."  ' 

I  was  obhged'  to  stispend  my  curiosity,  obsendng, 
that  if  I  persisted  in  twisting  the  discourse  one  way 
w;hile  Donald  was  twining  it  another,  I  should  maka 
his  objection,  hke  a  hempen  cord,  just  so  much  the 
tougher.  At  length  the  promised  turn  of  the  road 
brought  us  vyithin  fifty  paces  of  the  tree  which  I  de- 
sired to  admire,  and  I  now  saw  to  my  surprise,  that' 
there  was  a  human  habitation  among  the  chits  wdiich 
surrounded  it.  It  was  a  hut  of  the  least  dimensions, 
and  most  miserable  description,  that  I  ever  saw,  even 
in  the  Highlands.  The  walls  of  sod,  or  divot,  as  ih'.i 
Scotch  call  it,  were  not  four  feet  high — the  roof  was 
of  turf,  repaired  with  reeds  and  sedges — the-  chimneji 
was  composed  of  clay,  bound  round  by  straw  ropes 
— and  the  whole  walls,  roof  and  chimney,  were  alike 
covered  with  the  vegetation  of  house-leek,  rye-grass, 
and  moss,  common  to  decayed  cottages  formed  of, 
such  materials.  There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige' 
of  a  k'ale-yard,  the  usual  accompaninient  of  the  very 
worst  hilts  ;  and  of  living  things  we  saw  nothing, 
save  a  kid  which  was  browsing  on  the  roof  of  the 
hut,  and  a  goat,  its  mother,  at  some  distance,  feeding 
betwixt  the  oak  and  the  river  Awe. 

"What  man,"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "can 
have  committed  sin  deep  enough  to  deserve  such  :i 
miserable  dwelling !" 

"  Sin  enough,"  said  Donald  MacLeish,  with  u 
half-suppressed  groan  ;  "  and  God  he  knoweth,  mi- 
sery enough  too;— and  it  is  no  man's  dwelling  nei- 
ther, but  a  woman's." 

"A  woman's!"  I  repeated,  "and  in  so  lonely  .i 
place — What  sort  of  a  woman  can  she  be?" 

"Come  this  way,  my  leddy,  and  you  may  judgo 
that  for  yourself,"  said  Donald.  .4nd  by  advancing 
a  few  steps,  and  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  wa  ' 
gained  a  sight  of  the  side  of  the  great  broad-breasted 
oak,  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  we  had 
hitherto  seen  it. 

"  If  she  keeps  her  old  wont,  she  W'ill  be  there  at 
this  hour  of  the  day,"  said  Donald:  but  immedia'el'.' 
became  silent,  and  pointed  with  his  finger,  as  onu 
afraid  of  being  overheard.  I  looked,  and  beheld,  not 
without  some  sense  of  awe,  a  female  form  seated  by 
the  stem  of  the  oak,  wiih  her  head  drooping,  herhand;) 
clasped,  and  a  dark-coloured  mantle  drawn  over 
her  head,  exactly  as  Deborah  is  represented  in  the 
Syrian  medals  as  seated  under  her  palm-tree.  I  vvii3 
infected  with  the  fear  and  reverence  v/hich  my  guKu? 
seemed  to  entertain  towards  this  solitary  being,  nor 
did  I  think  of  advancing  towards  her  to  ootain  a 
nearer  view  until  I  had  cast  an  inquiring  Iook.  en  Di:t. 
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na!J;  tj  which  he  rephed  in  a  half  whisper- 
has  been  a  fOarfu'  bad  woman,  my  leddj'.'' 

■'Mad  woman,  said  >'ou,"  replied  I,  hearin 
imperfeci'.v  ;  "  then  she  is  perhaps  dangerous  ?" 

"  No — she  is  not  mad,"  replied  Donald  ;  "  for  then 
it  mav  be  she  would,  be  happier  than  she  is  ;  though 
when  she  thinlis  on  what  she  has  done,  and  caused 
to  be  done,  rather  than  yield  up  a  hairbreadth  of  her 
iin  wicked  will,  it  is  not  likely  she  can  be  very  well 
settled.  But  she  neither  is  mad  nor  mischievous  ; 
and  vet,  my  leddy,  1  think  you  had  best  not  go  nearer 
to  her."  And  then,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  he  made 
nie  acquainted  with  the  story  which  I  am  now  to  tell 
more  in  detail.  I  heard  the  narrative  with  a  niLxture 
of  horror  and  sympathy,  which  at  once  impelled  me 
to  approach  the  sufferer,  and  speak  to  her  the  words 
of  comfort,  or  rather  of  pity,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  me  afraid  to  do  so. 

This  indeed  was  the  feeling  with  which  she  was 
resrarded  by  the  Highlanders  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  looked  upon  Elspat  MacTavish.  or  the  Woman 
of  the  Tree,  as  they  called  her,  as  the  Greeks  con- 
sidered those  who  were  pursued  by  the  Furies,  and 
endured  the  mental  torment  consequent  on  great  cri- 
minal actions.  They  regarded  such  unhappy  beings 
as  Orestes  and  CEdipus,  as  being  less  the  voluntary 
pei-petrators  of  their  crimes,  than  as  the  passive  in- 
struments by  which  the  terrible  decrees  of  Destiny 
had  been  accomplished ;  and  the  fear  with  which  they 
beheld  them  was  not  unmingled  with  .veneration. 

I  also  learned  farther  from  Donald  3IacLeish,  that 
there  was  some  apprehension  of  ill  luck  attending 
tiiose  who  had  the  boldness  to  approach  too  near,  or 
disturb  the  awful  solitude  of  a  being  so  unutterably 
miserable;  that  it  was  supposed  that  whosoever  ap- 
proached her  must  experience  in  some  respect  the 
contagion  of  her  wretchedness. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  reluctance  that  Donald 
saw  me  prepare  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  ,suf- 
ferer,  and  that  he  himself  followed  to  assist  riie  in  thp 
descent  down  a  very  rough  path.  I  believe  his  regard 
for  me  conquered  some  ominous  feelings  in  his  own 
breast,  which  connected  his  duty  on  this  occasion 
with  the  presaging  fear  of  lame  horses,  lost  linch- 
pins, overturns,  and  other  perilous  chances  of  the 
postilion's  life. 

I  am  not  sure  if  my  own  courage  would  have  car- 
ried me  so  close  to  Elspat,  had  he  not  followed. 
There  was  in  her  countenance  the  stern  abstraction 
of  hopeless  and  overpowering  sorrow,  mixed  with 
the  contending  feelings  of  remorse,  and  of  the  pride 
which  struggled  to  conceal  it.  She  guessed,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  curiosity,  arising  out  of  her  uncommon 
f  lory,  which  induced  me  to  intrude  on  her  sohtude — 
and  she  could  not  be  pleased  that  a  fate  like  hers  had 
been  the  theme  of  a  traveller's  amusement.  Yet  the 
look  with  which  she  regarded  me  was  one  of  scorn 
instead  of  embarrassment.  The  opinion  of  the  world 
and  all  its  children  could  not  add  or  take  an  iota  from 
her  load  of  misery;  and,  save  from  thchalf  smile  that 
seemed  to  intimate  the  contempt  of  a  being  rapt  by 
the  very  intensity  of  her  affliction  above  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  humanities,  she  seemed  as  indifferent  to  my 
gaze,  as  if  she  had  been  a  dead  corpse  or  a  marble 
statue. 

Elspat  was  above  the  middle  stature ;  her  hair,  now 
grizzled,  was  still  profuse,  and  it  had  been  of  the  most 
decided  black.  So  were  her  eyes,  in  which,  contra- 
dicting the  stern  and  rigid  features  of  her  counte- 
nance, there  shone  the  wild  and  troubled  light  that 
mdicates  an  unsettled  mind.  Her  hair  was  wrapt 
round  a  silver  bodkin  with  some  attention  to  neat- 
ness, and  her  dark  mantle  was  disposed  around  her 
with  a  degree  of  taste,  though  the  materiaJs  were  of 
the  most  ordinary  sort. 

After  gazing  on  this  victim  of  guilt  and  calamity  till 
'  was  ashamed  to  remain  silent,  though  uncertain 
jow  I  ought  to  address  her,  I  began  to  express  my 
(surprise  at  her  choosing  such  a  desert  and  deplorable 
fjwelling.  She  cut  s'lort  these  expressions  of  sym- 
nathy,  by  answering  in  a  stern, voice,  without  the 
if.asl  change  of  countenance  or  posture — "  Daughter 
<»f  the  stranger,  he  has  told  you  my  storv."  I  was 
silen^al  at  once,  and  felt  how  little  a/l  earthly  accom- 


modation must  seem  to  the  mind  which  hao  eiich 
subjects  as  hers  for  rumination.  Without  again  at- 
tempting to  open  the  conversation,  1  took  a  piece  of 
golcl  from  my  purse,  (for  Donald  had  intimated  she 
lived  on  alms,)  expecting  she  would  at  least  stretch 
her  hand  to  receive  it.  But  she  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  the  gift — she  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  it, 
though  twenty  times  as  valuable,  probably,  as  was 
usually  offered.  I  was  obliged  to  place  it  on  hei 
knee,  saying  invalunt"'ily,  as  I  did  so,  "3Iay  God 
pardon  you,  and  relieve  you  !"  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  which  she  cast  up  to  Heaven,  nor  the  toiit; 
in  which  she  exclaimed,  in  the  very  words  of  my  old 
friend,  John  Home — 

"  Jly  beautiful— my  brave  I" 
It  was  the  language  of  nature,  and  arose  from  the 
heart  of  the  deprived  mother,  as  it  did  from  that 
gifted  imaginative  poet,  while  furnishing  with  appro- 
priate expi-essions  the  ideal  grief  of  Lady  Randolph. 


CHAPTER    II. 

0,  I'm  come  to  the  Low  Country 

Ocli,  ocli,  oliuno<!liie, 
Witlsout  a  penny  in  my  pouch 

To  buy  a  meal  for  me. 
I  was  the  proudest  of  my  clan, 

Lonff,  long  may  I  repine  ; 
Anil  Dijnald  was  the  bravest  man. 

And  Donald  he  was  mine.— Old  Song. 

Elspat  had  enjoyed  happy  days,  though  her  age 
had  sunk  into  hopeless  ann  inconsolable  sorrow  and 
distress.  She  was  once  the  beautifnl  and  happy  wife 
of  Hamish  MacTavish,  for  whom  his  streuLrth  and 
feats  of  prowess  had  gained  the  title  of  3IacTavish 
Mhor.  His  life  was  turbulent  and  dangerous,  his  ha- 
bits being  of  the  old  Highland  stamp,  which  esteemed 
it  shame  to  want  any  thing  that  could  be  had  for  the 
taking.  Those  in  the  Lowland  line  who  lay  near 
him,  and  desired  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  property  in 
quiet,  were  contented  to  pay  him  a  small  composition, 
in  name  of  protection  money,  and  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  old  proverb,  that  it  was  better  to 
"fleech  the  deil  than  fight  him."  Others,  who  ac- 
counted such  composition  dishonourable,  were  Often 
surprised  by  JMacTavish  Mhor,  and  his  associates  and 
followers,  who  usually  inflicted  an  adequate  penalty, 
either  in  person  or  property,  or  both.  The  cieagh  Is 
yet  remembered,  in  which  he  swept  one  hundrtd  and 
fifty  cows  fiioin  Monleith  in  one  drove;  and  h.ow  he 
placed  the  land  of  Ballybught  naked  in  a  slough,  for 
naving  threatened  to  send  for  a  party  of  the  High- 
land Watch  to  protect  his  property. 

Whatever  were  occasionally  the  triumphs  of  this 
daring  cateran,  they  were  often  exchanged  for  re- 
verses; and  his  narrow  escapes,  rapid  flights,  and  the 
ingenious  stratagems  with  which  he  exincated  him- 
self from  imminent  danger,  were  no  less  remembered 
and  admired,  than  the  exploits  in  which  he  had  been 
successful.  In  weal  or  wo,  through,  every  species  of 
fatigue,  djffioultv,  and  danger,  Elspat  was  his  faithful 
companion.  She  enjoyed  with  him  the  fits  of  occa- 
sional prosperitv  ;  and  when  adversity  pressed  them 
hard,  her  strength  of  mind,  readiness  of  wit,  and  cou- 
rageous endurance  of  danger  and  toil,  are  said  often 
to'have  stimulated  the  exertions  of  her  husband. 

Their  morality  v.as  of  the  old  Highland  ca^t,  lanh- 
ful  friends  and  fierce  enemies:  the  Lowland  herda 
and  harvests  thev  accounted  their  own,  whenever 
they  had  the  means  of  driving  off  the  one,  or  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  other;  nor  did  the  least  scruple  on  the 
rigiit  of  property  interfere  on  such  occasions.  Hamish 
Mhor  argued  like  the  old  Cretan  warrior: 

M\'  sword,  my  spear,  my  slinpuy  shield. 

Tliey  nialir  me  lord  of  all  briow  ; 
For  lie  who  dreads  the  liince  lo  wielii, 

Before  my  shas-y  shield  must  bow- 
His  lands,  his  vineyards,  nrust  resign, 
And  all  tlia:t  cowards  have  is  mine. 

Rut  those  days  of  perilous,  though  frequently  suo 
cessful  depredation,  began  to  be  abridged,  after  ih 
failure  of  the  expedition  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
3IacTavish  Mhor  had  not  sat  still  on  that  occasion 
and  he  was  outlawed,  both  as  a  traitor  to  ine  slate- 
and  as  a  robber  and  cateran.    Garrisons  were  nuw 
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Betdeil  in  many  place?  where  a  red-coat  had  never 
before  been  seen,  and  the  Sa.xon  war-drum  resound- 
ed among  the  most  hidilen  recesses  of  the  Higldand 
mountains.  The  fate  of MaeTavish  became  every 
day  more  inevitable;  and  it  was  the  more  difTicuit  for 
him  to  make  his  exertions  for  defence  or  escape,  that 
Eispat,  amid  his  evil  days,  had  increased  his  family 
with  an  infant  child,  which  was  a  considerable  en- 
cumbrance upon  the  necessary  rapidity  of  their  mo- 
tions. 

At  len2;th  the  fatal  day  arrived.  In  a  strong  pass 
on  the  skirts  of  Ben  Cniachan,  the  celebrateu  Mae- 
Tavish Mhor  was  surprised  bv  a 'detachment  of  the 
Sidier  Roy.*  His  wife  assisted  him  heroically,  chart;- 
ing  his  piece  froin  time  to  time;  and  as  they  were  in 
Dossession  of  a  post  that  was  nearly  unassailable,  he 
might  have  perhaps  escaped  if  his  ammunition  had 
las'tivl.  But  at  length  his  balls  were  expended,  al- 
though it  was  not  until  he  had  fired  ofi'  most  of  the 
silver  buttons  from  his  waistcoat,  and  the  soldiers, 
r.o  longer  deterred  by  fear  of  the  unerring  marksman, 
who  had  slain  three,  and  wounded  more  of  their 
number,  approached  his  stronghold,  and,  unable  to 
take  him  alive,  slew  him,  after  a  most  desperate  re- 
eistance. 

All  this  Elspat  witnessed  and  survived,  for  she  had, 
m  the  cltiid  which  relied  on  her  for  support,  a  motive 
for  strength  and  e.xertion.  In  what  manner  she 
mnititamed  herself  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Her  only 
ostensible  means  of  support  were  a  flock  of  three  or 
four  goats,  which  she  fed  wherever  she  pleased  on  the 
mountain  pastures,  no  one  challenging  the  intrusion. 
In  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  her  ancient 
acquaintances  had  little  to  bestow;  but  what  they 
coidd  part  with  from  their  own  necessities,  they  will- 
ingly devoted  to  the  relief  of  others.  From  Lowland- 
ers  she  sometimes  demanded  tribute,  rather  than 
requested  alms.  She  had  not  forgotten  she  was  the 
widow  of  MaeTavish  Mhor,  or  tiiat  the  child  who 
trotted  by  her  knee  might,  such  were  her  imagina- 
?.'ons,  emulate  one  day  the  fame  of  his  father,  and 
command  the  same  influence  which  he  had  once  e.\- 
erted  without  control.  She  associated  so  little  with 
ojiers,  went  so  seldom  and  so  unwillingly  from  the 
wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  she  usually 
dwelt  with  her  goats,  that  she  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  around  her,  the  substitution  of  civil  order  for 
military  violence,  and  the  strength  gained  by  the  law 
and  its  adherents  over  those  who  were  called  in  Gae- 
lic song,  "the  stormy  sons  of  the  sword."  Her  own 
diminished  consequence  and  straitened  circumstances 
she  indeed  felt,  but  for  this  the  death  of  MaeTavish 
JIhor  was,  in  lier  apprehension,  a  sufficing  reason ; 
and  she  doubted  not  that  she  should  rise  to  her  for- 
mer state  of  importance,  when  Hamish  Bean  (or 
Fair-haired  Jcmes)  should  be  able  to  wield  the  arms 
of  his  father.  If,  then,  Elspat  was  repelled  rudely 
when  she  demanded  any  thing  necessary  for  her 
wants,  or  the  accommodation  of  her  little  flock  by  a 
churlish  farmer,  her  threats  of  vengeance,  obscurely 
expressed,  yet  terrible  in  their  tenor,  use^i  frccmently 
to  extort,  through  fear  of  her  maledictions,  the  relief 
which  was  denied  to  her  necessities ;  and  the  trem- 
bling good  wife,  who  gave  meal  or  money  to  the  wi- 
dow of  MaeTavish  Mhor,  wished  in  her  heart  that 
the  stern  old  carlin  had  been  burnt  on  the  day  her 
luL^band  had  his  due. 

Years  thus  ran  on,  and  Hamish  Bean  grew  up,  not 
indeed  to  be  of  his  father's  size  or  strength,  but  to 
oeconie  an  active,  high-spirited,  fair-haired  youth, 
R'ith  a  ruddy  cheek,  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  and  all  the 
agility,  if  not  all  the  strength,  of  his  formidable  father, 
upon  whose  history  and  achievements  his  mother 
dwelt,  in  order  to  form  her  son's  mind  t;i  a  similar 
cours?  of  adventures.  But  the  young  see  the  present 
state  of  this  changeful  world  more  keenly  than  the 
old.  Much  attached  to  his  mother,  and  disposed  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  her  support,  Hamish  yet  per- 
ceived, when  he  mixed  with  tne  world,  that  tne  trade 
of  the  cRteran  was  now  alike  dangerous  and  discre- 
ditable, and  that  if  he  were  to  emulate  his  father's 
prowess  it  must  be  in  some  other  hne  of  warfare, 
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more    consonant    to    the  opinions  of  the   present 
day. 

As  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  began  to  expand, 
he  became  more  Sensible  of  the  precarious  nature  of 
his  situation,  of  the  erroneous  views  of  his  mother 
and  her  ignorance  respecting  the  changes  of  the  so- 
ciety with  which  she  mingled  so  little.  In  visiting 
friends  and  neighbours,  he  became  aware  of  the  ex- 
tremely reduced  scale  to  vvhich  his  parent  was  limited, 
and  learned  that  she  possessed  little  or  nothing  inore 
than  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  these 
were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  failing.  At  times  his 
success  in  fishing  and  the  chase  was  able  to  add 
something  to  her  subsistence;  but  he  saw  no  regular 
means  of  contributing  to  her  support,  unless  by 
stooping  to  servile  labour,  which,  if  he  himself  could 
■have  endured  it,  would,  he  knew,  hav^e  been  like  a 
death's-wound  to  the  pride  of  his  mother. 

Elspat,  meanwhile,  saw  with  surprise,  that  Hamish 
Eean,  although  now  tall  and  fit  for  the  field,  showed 
no  disposition  to  enter  on  his  father's  scene  of  action. 
There  was  something  of  the  mother  at  her  iieart, 
which  prevented  her  from  urging  him  in  plain  terms 
to  lake  the  field  as  a  cateran,  for  the  fear  occurred  of 
the  perils  into  which  the  trade  must  conduct  him; 
and  when  she  would  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  seemed  to  her  heated  imagination  as  if  the 
ghost  of  her  husband  arose  between  them  in  his 
bloody  tartans,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  ap- 
peared to  prohibit  the'  topic.  Yet  she  wondered  at 
what  seeniL-d  his  want  of  spirit,  sighed  as  she  saw 
him  from  day  to  day  lountdng  about  in  the  iong- 
skirted  Lowland  coat,  which  the  legislature  had  im- 
posed upon  the  Gael  instead  of  their  own  romantic 
garb,  and  thought  how  much  nearer  he  would  have 
resembled  her  misband,  had  he  been  clad  in  the  belt- 
ed plaid  and  short  hose,  with  his  polished  arms 
gleaming  at  his  side. 

Besides  these  subjects  for  anxiety,  Elspat  had 
others  arising  from  the  engrossing  impetuosity  of  her 
temper.  Her  love  of  MaeTavish  Mhor  had  been 
qualified  by  respect  and  sometimes  even  by  fear;  for 
the  cateran  was  not  the  species  of  man  who  submits 
to  female  government;  but  over  his  son  she  had 
exerted,  at  first  during  childhood,  and  afterwards  in 
early  youth,  an  imperious  authority,  which  gave  her 
maternal  love  a  character  of  jealousy.  She  could 
not  bear,  when  Hamish,  with  advancing  life,  made 
repeated  steps  towards  independence,  absented  him- 
self from  lier  cottage  at  such  season,  and  for  such 
length  of  time  as  he  chose,  and  seemed  to  consider, 
although  maintaining  towards  her  every  possible 
degree  of  respect  ana  kindness,  that  the  control  and 
responsibility  of  his  actions  rested  on  himself  alone. 
This  would  have  been  of  little  consequence,  could 
she  have  concep.led  her  feelings  within  her  own  bosom ; 
but  the  ardour  and  impatience  of  her  passions  made 
her  frequently  show  her  son  that  she  conceived  her- 
self neglected  and  ill  used.  When  he  was  absent  for 
any  length  of  time  from  her  cottage,  without  gnuig 
intimation  of  his  purpose,  her  resentment  on  jiis  re- 
turn used  to  be  so  unreasonable,  that  it  naturally 
suggested  to  a  young  man  fond  of  independence,  and 
desirous  to  amend  his  situation  in  the  world,  to  leave 
her,  even  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  pro- 
vide for  tne  parent  whose  egotistical  demanils  on  his 
filial  attention  tended  to  confine  him  to  a  desert,  in 
which  both  were  starving  in  hopeless  and  helpless 
indigence. 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  son  having  been  guilty  of 
some  independent  excursion,  by  which  the  mother 
felt  herself  aflronted  and  disobliged,  she  had  been 
more  than  usually  violent  on  his  return,  and  awaken- 
ed in  Hamish  a  sense  of  displeasure,  which  clouded 
his  brow  and  cheek.  At  length,  as  she  persevered  in 
her  unreasonable  resentment,  his  patience  became 
exhausted,  and  taking  his  gun  from  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, and  muttering  to  himself  the  replv  which  his 
respect  for  his  mother  prevented  him  from  speaking 
aloud,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  hut  which  he  had 
but  barely  entared. 

"  Hamish,"  said  his  mother,  "  are  you  .igam  about 
to  leave  me?"  But  Hamish  only  replied  by  lookimj 
at,  and  rubbing  the  lock  of  his  sun 
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"  Ay,  rub  the  lock  ot  voui  grin,"  said  his  parent, 
bitterly  ;  "I  am  glad  you  have  courage  enough  to  fire 
.t,  though  it  be  ImiI  at  a  roe-deer."  Hamish  started 
nt  this  undeserved  taunt,  and  cast  a  look  of  anger  at 
her  in  reply.  She  saw  thai  she  had  found  the  means 
of  giving  him  pain. 

■^  Yes,"  she  saiiJ,  "  look  fierce  as  you  will  at  an  old 
woman,  and  your  mother;  it  would  be  long  ere  you 
b'^iit  your  brow  on  the  angry  countenance  of  a  beard- 
ed man." 

"  Be  silent,  mother,  or  speak  of  what  you  under- 
ntand,"  said  Hamish,  much  irritated,  "  and  that  is  of 
the  distaff  and  the  spindle." 

"  And  was  it  of  spindle  and  distaff  that  I  was 
thinking  when  I  bore  vou  away  on  my  back, 
through  the  fire  of  si.x  of  the  Sa.xon  soldiers,  and  you 
a  wailing  child?  I  tell  you,  Hamish.  I  know  a  hun- 
dred-fold more  of  swords  and  guns  than  evtr  you 
will ;  and  you  will  never  learn  so  much  of  noble 
war  by  yourself,  as  you  have  seen  when  you  were 
wrapped  up  in  my  plaid." 

"  You  are  determined  at  least  to  allow  me  no 
peace  at  home,  mother;  hut  this  shall  have  an  end." 
said  Hamish,  as,  resuming  his  purpose  of  leaving  the 
hut,  he  rose  and  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  I  command  you,"  said  his  mother;  "stay! 
or  may  the  gun  vou  carry  be  the  means  of  your 
ruin— may  the  road  you  are  going  be  the  track  of  your 
funeral !" 

"What  maites  you  use  such  words,  mother?" 
said  the  young  man,  turning  a  little  back—"  they  are 
not  good,  and  good  cannot  come  of  them.  Farewell 
just'now,  we  are  too  angry  to  speak  together— fare- 
well ;  it  will  be  long  ere  you  see  me  again."  And  he 
departed,  his  mother,  in  the  first  burst  of  her  impa- 
lience,  showering  after  him  her  malediciions,  and  in 
the  next  invoking  them  on  her  own  head,  so  that 
they  might  spare  her  Sun's.  She  passed  that  day 
ana  the  next  in  all  the  vehemence  of  mipoient  and 
yet  unrestrained  passion,  now  entreating  Heaven, 
and  such  powers  as  were  familiar  to  her  by  rude  tra- 
dition, to  restore  her  dear  son,  "  the  calf  of  her  heart ;" 
now  in  impatient  resentment,  meditating  with  what 
bitter  terms  she  should  rebuke  his  fihal  disobedi- 
ence upon  his  return,  and  now  studying  the  most 
tender  language  to  attach  him  to  the  cottage,  which, 
when  her  boy  was  present,  she  would  not,  in  the 
rapture  of  her  affection,  have  exchanged  for  the  apart- 
ments of  Taymouth  Castle. 

Two  days  passed,  during  which,  neglecting  even 
the  slendei-  means  of  supporting  nature  which  her 
.  situation  afibrded,  nothing  but  tlie  strength  of  a 
frame  accustomed  to  hardships  and  privations  of 
every  kind,  could  have  kept  her  in  existence,  not- 
withstanding the  anguish  of  her  mind  prevented  her 
being  sensible  of  her  personal  weakness.  Her  dwell- 
ing, at  this  period,  was  the  same  cottage  near  which 
]  had  found  her,  but  tiien  more  habitable  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Hamish,  by  whom  it  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  built  and  repaired. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  her  son  had  disappear- 
ed, as  she  sat  at  the  door  rocking  herself,  after  the 
fashion  of  her  countrywomen  when  in  distress,  or  in 
jiain,  that  the  then  unwonted  circuinstance  occur- 
red of  a  passenger  being  seen  on  the  high-road  above 
the  cottage.  She  cast  but  one  glance  at  him-7-he 
was  on  horseback,  so  that  it  could  not  be  Hamish, 
and  Eispat  cared  not  enough  for  any  other  being  on 
earth,  to  make  her  turn  her  eyes  towards  him  a 
second  time.  The  stranger,  however,  paused  op- 
posite to  her  cottage,  and  dismounting  from  his  pony, 
led  it  down  the  steep  and  broken  path  which  con- 
ducted to  her  door. 

"God  bless  vou,  Elspat  MacTavish  !"  she  looked 
nt  the  man  as  he  addressed  her  in  her  native  lan- 
fjuage,  with  the  displeased  air  of  one  whose  reverie  is 
inieVrupted  ;  but  the  traveller  went  on  to  say,  "  I 
bring  you  tidings  of  your  son  Hamish."  At  once, 
from  being  the  most  uninteresting  object,  in  respect 
10  Elspat,"  that  could  exist,  the  form  of  the  stranger 
itecani'-  awful  in  her  eyes,  as  that  of  a  messenger 
de.wended  from  Heaven",  expressly  to  pronounce  upon 
her  death  or  life.  She  started  from  her  seat,  and 
»-:-.h  nands  cou\ulsivelv  clasped  tugether,  and  held 


up  to  Heaven,  eyes  fixed  on  the  stranger's  counte- 
nance, and  person  stooping  lorward  10  him,  she 
looked  those  inqtaries,  which  her  faltering  tongue 
could  not  articulate.  "Your  son  sends  you  his  duti- 
ful remembrance  and  this,"  said  the  messenger,  put- 
ting into  Elspat's  hand  a  small  purse  containing  four 
or  five  dollars. 

"  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone  !"  exclaimed  Elspnt ;  "  he 
has  sold  himself  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Saxons, 
and  I  shall  never  more  behold  him  !  Tell  nie,  Tililes 
-MacPhadraick,  for  now  I  know  you,  is  it  the  price  of 
the  son's  blood  th^t  you  have  put  into  the  mother's 
hand  ]" 

"  Now.  God  forbid !"  answered  IVIacPhadraick,  who 
was  a  tacksman,  and  had  possession  of  a  considera- 
ble tract  of  ground  under  his  Chief,  a  proprieirn-  who 
lived  about  twenty  miles  off—"  God  forbid  1  should 
do  \vrong,  or  say  wrong,  to  you,  or  to  the  son  of  Mac- 
Tavish Mhor!  I  swear  to  you  by  the  banc  of  my 
Cliief  that  your  son  is  well,  and  will  soon  see  you ; 
and  the  rest  he  will  tell  you  himself"  So  -raying, 
JIacPhadraick  hastened  back  upthepathwav- gain- 
ed the  road,  mounted  his  pony,  ana  rode  upon  his 
way. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Elspat  M.'vcTavish  remained  gazing  on  the  mo- 
ney, as  if  the  impress  of  the  coin  could  have  con  .-tyed 
information  how  it  was  procured. 

"I  love  not  this  MacPhadraick."  she  said  to  her-, 
self;  "it  was  his  race  of  whom  the  Bard  hatn  spo- 
ken, saying,  Fear  them  not  when  th^ir  words  art  loud 
as  the  winter's  wind,  but  fear  them  when  llscy  fall  on 
you  like  the  sound  of  the  thrush's  song.  Ana  yet  this 
riddle  can  be  read  but  one  way  :  JMy  son  hatn  taken 
the  sword,  to  win  that  with  strength  like  a  man, 
which  churls  would  keep  hini  from  witii  the  vyorda 
that  frigiiten  children."  This  idea,  when  once  it  oc- 
curred to  her,  seemed  the  more  reasonable,  'Jiat  Mac- 
Phadraick, as  she  well  knew,  himself  a  caiitious  man, 
had  so  far  encouraged  her  husband's  practices,  as  '^.''- 
casionally  to  buv  cattle  of  P.IacTavish,  although  he 
must  have  well  known  how  they  were  come  by,  ta- 
king care,  however,  that  the  transaction  was  so  made, 
as  to  be  acrompanied  with  great  profit  and  absolute 
safety.  Who  so  likely  as  MacPhadraick  to  indicate 
to  a  young  cateran  the  glen  in  wliich  he  could  com- 
mence his  perilous  trade  with  most  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, who  so  likely  to  convert  his  booty  into  money  1 
The  feelings  which  another  might  have  experienced 
on  believing  that  an  only  son  had  rushed  forward  on 
the  same  path  in  which  his  father  had  perished,  were 
scarce  known  to  the  Highland  mothers  of  tliat  day. 
Shethoughtof  the  death  of  MacTavish  Mhor  as  that 
of  a  hero  who  had  fallen  in  his  proper  trade  of  war, 
and  who  had  not  fallen  unavenged.  She  feared  less 
for  her  son's  life  than  for  his  dishonour.  She  ih'ead 
ed  on  his  account  the  subjection  to  strangers,  and  the 
death-sleep  of  the  soul  which  is  brought  on  by  v;hat 
she  regarded  as  shivery. 

The  moral  principle  which  so  naturally  and  so  Just- 
ly occurs  to  the  mind  of  those  who  have  been  c(hica- 
t'ed  under  a  settled  government  of  laws  tiiat  protect 
the  property  of  the  weak  against  the  incursions  of  the 
strong,  was  to  poor  Elspat  a  book  sealer!  and  a  foun- 
tain closed.  She  had  been  taught  to  consider  those 
whom  they  called  Saxons,  as  a  race  witli  whom  the 
Gael  were  constantly  at  war,  and  she  regarded  every 
settlement  of  theirs  within  the  reach  of  Highland 
incursion,  as  affording  a  legitimate  object  of  aitack 
and  plunder.  Her  feelings  on  this  point  had  been 
stnMigtliened  and  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  dir-ire  of 
revenge  for  the  death  9f  her  husband,  but  by  t!ie 
sense  of  general  indignation  entertained,  not  un  justly, 
through  "the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  account  of 
the  barbarous  and  violent  conduct  of  the  victors  after 
the  battle  of  Cullodeii.  Other  Highland  clans,  too, 
she  regarrled  as  the  fair  objects  of  plunder  when  that 
was  possible,  upon  the  score  of  ancient  enmities  and 
deadly  feuds. 

The  prudence  that  might  havj  weighed  the  slendei 
means  which  the  times  afibrded  for  resisting  tne  ef 
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forts  of  a  combined  government,  which  had,  m  its 
less  compact  and  established  authority,  been  unable 
to  put  down  the  ravages  of  sucli  lawless  caterans  as 
MacTa  vish  Mhor,  was  unknown  to  a  solitary  wonian, 
whose  ideas  still  dwelt  upon  her  own  early  times. 
She  imagined  that  her  son  had  only  to  proclaim  him- 
self his  father's  successor  in  adventure  and  enterprise, 
and  that  a  force  of  men  as  gallant  as  those  who  had 
followed  his  father's  banner,  would  crowd  around  to 
support  it  when  again  displayed.  To  her,  Hamish 
was  the  eagle  who  liad  only  to  soar  aloft  and  resume 
his  native  place  in  the  skies,  without  her  being  able 
to  comprehend  how  many  additional  eyes  would  have 
watched  his  flight,  how  many  additional  bullets  would 
have  been  directed  at  his  bo.som.  To  be  brief,  Elspat 
was  one  who  viewed  the  present  state  of  society  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  she  regarded  the  times 
that  had  passed  away.  She  had  bsen  indigent,  ne- 
glected, oppressed,  since  tlie  days  that  her  husbanji 
had  no  longer  been  feared  and  powerful,  and  she 
tfiought  that  the  term  of  her  ascendance  would  re- 
turn when  her  son  had  determined  to  play  the  part 
of  his  father.  If  she  permitted  her  eye  to  glance  far- 
ther into  futurity,  it  was  but  to  anticipate  that  she 
must  be  for  many  a  day  cold  in  the  grave,  with  the 
coronach  of  her  tribe  cried  duly  over  her,  before  her 
fair-haired  Hamish  could,  according  to  her  calcula- 
tion, die  with  his  hand  on  the  basket-hilt  of  the  red 
claymore.  His  father's  hair  was  gray,  ere,  after  a 
nundred  dangers,  he  had  fallen  with  his  arms  in  his 
hands — That  she  should  have  seen  and  survived  the 
sight,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  manners  of 
that  age.  And  better  it  was — such  was  her  proud 
thought — that  she  had  seen  him  so  die,  than  to  have 
witnessed  his  departure  from  life  in  a  smoky  hovel — 
on  a  bed  of  rotten  straw,  like  an  over-worn  hound, 
or  a  bullock  which  died  of  disease.  But  the  hour  of 
her  young,  her  brave  Hamish,  was  yet  far  distant. 
He  must  suc'ceed — he  must  confjuer,  like  his  father. 
And  when  he  fell  at  length,— for  she  anticipated  for 
him  no  bloodless  death, — Elspat  would  ere  then  have 
lam  long  in  thegrave,  and  could  neither  see  his  death- 
struugle,  nor  mourn  over  his  grave-sod. 

V\'uh  such  wild  notions  working  in  her  brain,  the 
epirit  of  Elspat  rose  to  its  usual  pitch,  or  rather  to  one 
which  seemed  higher.  In  the  emphatic  language  of 
Scripture,  which  in  that  idiom  does  not  greatly  differ 
from  her  ov\m,  she  arose,  she  washed  and  changed 
her  apparel,  and  ate  bread,  anil  was  refreshed. 
^  She  longed  eagerly  for  the  return  of  her  son.  but 
she  now  longed  not  with  the  bitter  anxiety  of  doubt 
and  apprehension.  She  said  to  herself,  that  much 
must  be  done  ere  he  could  in  these  times  arise  to  be 
an  eminent  and  dreaded  leader.  Yet  when  she  saw 
him  again,  she  almost  expected  him  at  the  head  of  a 
daring  band,  with  pipes  playing,  and  banners  flying, 
the  noble  tartans  fluttering  free  in  the  wind,  in  despite 
of  the  laws  which  had  suppressed,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, the  use  of  the  national  garb,  and  all  the  ap- 
purtenances of  Highland  chivalry.  For  all  this,  her 
eager  imagination  was  content  only  to  allow  the  in- 
terval of  some  days. 

From  the  moment  this  opinion  had  taken  deep  and 
serious  possession  of  her  mind,  her  thoughts  were 
bent  upon  receiving  her  son  at  tlie  head  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  the  manner  in  which  she  used  to  adorn  her 
hut  for  the  return  of  his  father. 

The  substantial  means  of  subsistence  she  had  not 
the  power  of  provid-ing,  nor  did  she  consider  that  of 
hiiportance.  The  successful  caterans  would  bring 
with  them  herds  and  tlocks.  But  the  interior  of  her 
hut  was  arranged  for  their  reception — the  usquebaugh 
was  brewed  or  distilled  in  a  larger  quantity  than  it  could 
have  been  supposed  one  Ions  woman  could  have  made 
ready.  Her  hut  vyas  put  into  such  order  as  might, 
ill  some  degree,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  day  of  re- 
joicing. It  was  swept  and  decorated  with  boughs  of 
various  kinds,  like  the  house  of  a  .Tewess,  upon  what 
is  termed  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  The  pro- 
•duce  of  the  inilk  of  her  little  flock  was  preoared  in  as 
great  variety  of  forms  as  her  skill  admitted,  to  en- 
tertain her  son  and  his  associates  whom  she  expect- 
ed to  receive  along  with  him. 

But  the  principal  decoration  which  she  sought  with 
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the  greatest  toil,  was  the  cloud-berry,  a  scarlet  fniit, 
which  is  only  found  on  very  high  hills,  and  there 
only  in  small  quantities.  Her  husband,  or  pirhaps 
one  of  his  forefathers,  had  c-hosen  thisas  the  emblem 
of  his  family,  because  it  seemed  at  once  to  imply  by 
its  scarcity  the  smallness  of  their  clan,  and  by  the 
places  in  which  it  was  found,  the  ambitious  height  of 
their  pretensions. 

For  the  time  that  these  simple  preparations  of  wel- 
come endured,  Elspat  was  in  a  state  of  troubled  hap- 
piness. In  fact,  her  only  anxiety  was,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  complete  all  that  she  could  do  to  welcome 
Hamish  and  the  friends  who  she  supposed  must  have 
attached  themselves  to  his  band,  before  they  should 
arrive,  and  find  her  unprovided  for  their  reception. 

But  wlien  such  efforts  as  she  could  make  had  been 
accomplished,  she  once  more  had  nothing  left  to  en- 
gage her  save  tlie  trifling  care  of  her  goats  ;  and  when 
these  had  been  attended  to,  she  had  only  to  review 
her  little  preparations,  renew  such  as  were  of  a  tran- 
sitory nature,  replace  decayed  branches  and  fading 
boughs,  and  then  to  sit  down  at  her  cottage  door  and 
watch  the  road,  as  it  ascended  on  the  one  side  from 
the  banks  of  the  Awe,  and  on  the  other  wound  round 
the  heights  of  the  mountain,  with  such  a  d':'gree  of 
accommodation  to  hill  and  level  as  the  plan  of  the 
niilitary  engineer  permitted.  While  so  occui'ied,  her 
imagination,  anticipating  the  future  from  recollections 
of  the  past,  formed  out  of  the  morning.niist  or  the 
evening  cloud  the  wild  forms  of  an  advancing  band, 
which  were  then  called  "  Sidier  Dhu," — dark  soldiers 
^dressed  in  their  native  tartan,  and  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  scarlet  ranks  of  the  British 
army.  In  this  occupation  she  spent  many  hours  of 
each  morning  and  evening. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Elspat's  eyes  siirveyed  the  dis- 
tant path,  by  the  earliest  liaht  of  the  dawn  and  the 
latest  glimmer  of  the  twilight.  No  rising  dust  awa- 
kened the  expectation  of  noddin"  plumes  or  fla.^hing 
arms — the  soTitary  traveller  trudged  listlessly  along 
in  his  brown  lowland  great-coat,  his  tartans  dyed 
black  or  purple,  to  comply  with  or  evade  the  law 
which  prohibited  their  being  worn  in  their  variegated 
hues.  The  spirit  of  the  Gael,  sunk  and  broken  by  the 
severe,  though  perhaps  necessary  laws,  that  proscri- 
bed the  dress  and  arms  which  he  considered"  as  his 
birthright,  was  intimated  by  his  drooping  head  and 
dejected  appearance.  Not  in  such  depressed  wander- 
ers did  Elspat  recognise  the  light  and  free  step  of 
her  son,  now,  as  she  concluded,  regenerated  from 
every  sign  of  Saxon  thraldom.  Night  by  night,  as 
darkness  came,  she  removed  from  her  unclosed  door 
to  throw  herself  on  her  restless  pallet,  not  to  sleep 
but  to  watch.  The  brave  and  the  terrible,  she  said, 
walk  by  night — their  steps  are  heard  in  darkness, 
when  all  is  silent  save  the  whirlwind  and  the  cataract 
—the  timid  deer  comes  only  forth  when  the  sun  is 
upon  the  mountain's  peak  ;  bm  the  hold  wolf  walks 
in  the  red  light  of  the  harvest-moon.  She  reasoned 
m  vain — her  son's  expected  summons  did  not  call  her 
from  the  lowly  couch,  where  she  lay  dreaming  of  his 
approach.    Hamish  came  not. 

"  Hope  deferred,"  saith  the  royal  sage,  "  makelh 
the  heart  sick ;"  and  strong  as  was  Elspat's  constitu- 
tion, she  began  to  experience  that  it  was  unequal  to  the 
toils  to  which  her  anxious  and  immoderate  arfection 
subjected  her,  when  early  one  morning  the  appear- 
ance of  a  traveller  on  the  lonely  mountain-road,  re- 
vived hopes  vvdiich  had  begun  to  sink  into  listless  do 
spair.  There  was  no  sign  of  Saxon  subjugation 
about  the  stranger.  At  a  distance  she  could  see  the 
i^lufter  of  the  belted-plaid,  that  drooped  in  graceful 
folds  behind  him,  and  the  plume  that,  placed  in  tho 
bonnet,  showed  rank  and  gentle  birth.  He  carried  a 
gun  over  his  shoulder,  the  claymore  was  swinging  by 
Iiis  bide,  with  its  usual  appendages,  the  dirk,  tne  pia 
tol,  and  the  spcj-ran  mollach.*    Ere  yet  her  eye  liad 

*  Tlie  goat-skin  pouch,  worn  by  Uie  Highlanders  roiini  'Jina 
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scanned  all  these  particulars,  the  light  step  of  the 
traveller  was  hastened,  his  arm  was  waved  in  token 
ol'recopinition — a  moment  more,  and  Elspat  held  in 
her  arms  her  darling  son,  dressed  in  the  earb  of  his 
ancestors,  and  looking,  in  her  maternal  eyes,  the 
fairest  among  ten  thousand ! 

The  first  outpouring  of  affection  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe.  Blessings  mingled  with  the  most 
widcaring  epithets  which  her  energetic  language  af- 
fords, in  striving  to  express  the  wild  rapture  of  Els- 
pat's  joy.  Her  board  was  heaped  hastily  with  all 
she  had  to  offer;  and  the  motiier  watched  the  young 
soldier,  as  he  partook  of  tlie  refreshment,  with  feelings 
how  similar  to,  yet  how  ditTerent  from,  those  with 
■which  she  had  seen  him  draw  his  first  sustenance 
from  her  bosom ! 

Vv'hen  the  tumult  of  jov  was  appeased,  Elspat  be- 
came anxious  to  know  her  son's  adventures  since 
thev  parted,  and  could  not  help  greatly  censuring  his 
rashness  for  traversing  the  hills  in  the  Highland  dress 
in  the  broad  sunshine,  when  the  penalty  was  so  hea- 
vy, and  so  many  red  soldiers  were  abroad  in  the 
country. 

"  P"'ear  not  for  me,  mother,"  said  Haroish,  in  a  tone 
designed  to  relieve  her  anxiety,  and  yet  somewhat 
embarrassed  ;  "  I  may  wear  the  breacau*  at  the  gate 
of  Fort-Augustus,  if  I  like  it." 

"  Oh,  be  not  too  daring,  mv  beloved  Hamish, 
though  it  be  the  fault  which  best  becomes  thy  father's 
son — yet  be  not  too  daring!  Alas,  they  fight  not 
now  as  in  former  days,  with  fair  weapons,  and  on 
equal  terms,  but  take  odds  of  numbers  ano  of  arms, 
so  that  the  feeble  and  the  strong  are  alike  levelled  by 
the  shot  of  a  boy.  And  do  not  think  me  unworthy 
to  be  called  your  father's  widow,  and  your  mother, 
becaiise  I  speak  thus;  for  God  knoweth,  that,  man 
to  man,  I  would  peril  thee  against  the  best  in  Bread- 
albane,  and  broad  Lorn  besides." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dearest  mother,"  replied  Ha- 
mish, "that  I  am  in  no  danger.  But  have  you  seen 
l\IacPhadraick,  mother,  and  what  has  he  said  to  you 
on  my  account  ?" 

"  Silver  he  left  me  in  plenty,  Hamish  ;  but  the  best 
of  his  comfort  was,  that  you  were  well,  and  would 
see  me  soon.  But  beware  of  ^lacPhadraick,  my  son  ; 
for  when  he  called  himself  the  friend  of  your  father, 
he  better  loved  the  most  worthless  stirk  in  his  herd, 
than  he  did  the  life-blood  of  MacTavish  Mhor.  Use 
his  services,  therefore,  and  pay  him  for  them — for  it 
IS  thus  we  should  deal  with  the  unworthy;  but  take 
my  counsel,  and  trust  him  not." 

Hamish  could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  which  seemed 
to  Elspat  to  intimate  that  the  caution  came  too  late. 
"What  have  you  done  with  him?"  she  continued, 
eager  and  alarmed.  "I  had  money  of  him,  and  he 
gives  not  that  without  value — he  is  none  of  those  who 
exchange  barley  for  chaff.  Oh.  if  you  repent  you  of 
your  bargain,  and  if  it  be  one  which  you  may  break 
off  without  disgrace  to  your  truth  or  your  manhood 
take  back  his  sliver,  ana  trust  not  to  his  fair  words." 

"  It  may  not  be,  mother,"  said  Hamish  ;  "  I  do  not 
repent  my  engagement,  unless  that  it  must  make 
me  leave  you  soon." 

"Leave  me  !  how  leave  me?  Silly  boy,  think  vou 
I  know  not  what  duty  belongs  to  the  wife  or  motiier 
of  a  daring  man?  Thou  art  but  a  boy  yet;  and 
when  thy  father  had  been  the  dread  of  the  country 
for  twenty  years,  he  did  not  despise  my  company  and 
assistance,  but  often  said  my  help  was  worth  that  of 
two  strong  gillies." 

"  It  is  not  on  that  score,  mother;  but  since  I  must 
leave  the  country" 

"  Leave  the  country !"  replied  his  mother,  interrupt- 
ing him  ;  "and  think  you  that  I  am  like  a  bush,  that 
IS  rooted  to  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and  must  die  if 
carried  elsewhere  ?  I  have  breathed  other  winds 
tiiati  these  of  Ben  Cruachan — I  have  followed  your 
father  to  the  wilds  of  Ross,  and  the  impenetrable 
deserts  of  Y  ]\Iac  Y  JMhor— Tush,  man,  my  limbs, 
old  as  they  are^  will  bear  me  as  far  as  your  young 
(eet  can  trace  the  way." 

'  Alas,  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  with  afalter- 

Hig  accent,  "but  to  cross  the  sea" 

»  That  which  i$  varipgateri,  i.  e.  the  teirlan. 


"The  sea!  who  am  I  that  I  should  fear  the  sea? 
Have  I  never  been  in  a  birling  in  my  life — never 
known  the  Sound  of  IMuU,  the  Isles  of  Treshornish, 
and  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  7" 

"Alas,  mother,  I  go  far,  far  from  all  of  these — I  am 
enlisted  in  one  of  the  new  regiments,  and  we  go 
against  the  French  in  America." 

"Enlisted  !"  uttered  the  astonished  mother— 
"against  my  will — without  my  consent — You  could 
not — you  would  not,'" — then  rising  up,  and  assuming 
a  posture  of  almost  imperial  command,  "  Hamish, 
you  DARED  not  I" 

"  Despair,  mother,  dares  every  thing,"  answered 
Hamish,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  resolution.  "  What 
should  I  do  here,  where  I  can  scarce  get  bread  fot 
myself  and  you,  and  when  the  times  are  srowing 
daily  worse  ?  Would  you  but  sit  down  and  listen,  I 
would  convince  you  I  have  acted  for  the  best." 

With  a  bitter  smile  Elspat  sat  down,  and  the  same 
severe  ironical  expression  was  on  her  features,  as. 
with  her  lips  firmly  closed,  she  hstened  to  his  vindi- 
cation. 

Hamish  went  on,  without  being  disconcerted  by 
her  expected  displeasure.  "  When  I  left  you,  dear- 
est mother,  it  was  to  go  to  jMacPhadraick's  house  ; 
for  although  I  knew  he  is  crafty  and  worldly,  aftei 
the  fashion  of  the  Sassenach,  yet  he  is  wise,  and  1 
thought  how  he  v\oiild  teach  me,  as  it  would  cost 
him  nothing,  in  which  way  I  could  mend  our  estate 
in  the  world." 

"Our  estate  in  the  world !"  said  Elspat,  losing 
patience  at  the  word;  "and  went  you  to  a  base 
fellow  with  a  soul  no  better  than  that  of  a  cowherd, 
to  ask  counsel  about  your  conduct  ?  Your  father 
asked  none,  save  of  his  courage  and  his  sword." 

"  Dearest  mother,"  answered  Hamish,  "  how  shah 
I  convince  you  that  you  live  in  this  land  of  our  fathers, 
as  if  our  fathers  were  yet  living?  You  walk  as  it 
v^'ere  in  a  dream,  surrounded  by  the  phantoms  of  those 
who  have  been  long  with  the  dead.  WheJi  my 
father  lived  and  fought,  the  great  respected  the  >Ian 
of  the  strong  right  hand,  and  the  rich  feared  him 
He  had  protection  from  MacAllan  JMhor,  and  from 
Cabcrfae,*  and  tribute  from  meaner  men.  That  is 
ended,  and  his  son  would  only  earn  a  disgraceful  and 
unpitied  death,  by  the  practices  which  gave  his  father 
credit  and  power  among  those  \yho  wear  tlie  brea- 
can.  The  land  is  conquered — its  lights  are  quenched, 
— Glengary,  Lochiel,  Pprth,  Lord  Lewis,  all  the  high 
chiefs,  are  dead  or  in  exiie — We  may  mourn  for  it,  but 
we  cannot  help  it.  Bonnet,  broadsword,  and  spor- 
ran— power,  strength,  and  wealth,  were  all  lost  on 
Drummossie-muir." 

"It  is  false!"  said  Elspat,  fiercely:  "you,  and 
.such  like  dastardly  spirits,  are  quelled  by  your  own 
faint  hearts,  not  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy  ;  you 
are  like  the  fearful  waterfowl,  to  whom  the  least 
cloud  in  the  sky  seems  the  shadow  of  the  eagle." 

"  JMother,"  said  Hamish,  proudly,  "lay  not 'faint 
heart  to  my  charge.  I  go  where  men  are  wanted 
who  have  strong  arms  and  bold  hearts  too.  I  leave 
a  desert,  for  a  land  where  I  may  gather  fame." 

"And  you  leave  your  mother  to  perish  in  want, 
age,  and  solitude,"  said  Elspat,  essaying  successive- 
ly every  means  of  moving  a  resolution,  which  sh« 
began  to  see  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  she  had 
at  first  thought. 

"  Not  so,  neither,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  leave  you  to 
comfort  and  certainty,  which  you  have  ytt  never 
known.  Barcaldine's  son  is  made  a  leader,  and 
with  him  I  have  enrolled  myself;  MacPhadraick 
acts  for  him,  and  raises  men,  and  finds  his  own  in 
doing  it." 

"That  is  the  truest  word  of  the  tale,  were  all  the 
rest  as  false  as  hell,"  said  the  old  woman,  bitterly. 

"  But  we  are  to  find  our  gopd  in  it  also,"  continu- 
ed Hamish  ;  "  for  Barcaldine  is  to  give  you  a  shii^ling 
in  his  wood  of  Letter-fiiulreight,  with  grass  for  your 
goats,  and  a  cow,  whtn  you  please  to  have  one,  on 
the  common  ;  and  my  own  pay,  dearost  moiher, 
though  I  am  far  away,  will  do  more  than  provide 
you  with  meal,  and  wiiii  all  else  you  can  wan'.    Do 

*  Cahcrfno—Angliee,  the  Sl,-ie'sheiid.  Ihe  Cfltic  do<^iEnatki« 
for  tlie  arms  of  the  family  of  Uie  lii^h  Chief  of  ^eaforlli. 
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not  fear  for  ine.  I  enter  a  private  gentleman  ;  but  I 
will  retiini,  if  hard  fighting;  and  regular  duty  can 
deserve  it,  an  ofrieer,  and  with  half  a  dollar  a-day." 

"Poor  child !"— replied  Elspat,  in  a  tone  of  pity 
mingled  with  contempt,  "  and  you  trust  JlacPha- 
draick  ?" 

"  I  might,  mother" — said  Haniish,  the  dark  red 
colour  of  his  raee  crossing  his  forehead  and  cheeks, 
"for  3IacPhadraick  knows  the  blood  which  tlows  in 
my  veins,  and  is  aware,  that  should  hebreak  tnist  with 
you.  he  might  count  the  days  which  could  bring  Ha- 
misn  back  to  Breadalbane,  and  number  those  of  his 
life  within  three  suns  more.  I  would  kill  him  at  his 
own  hearth,  did  he  break  his  word  with  me — I  would, 
by  the  grent  Being  who  made  us  both." 

The  look  and  attitude  of  the  young  soldier  for  a 
moment  overawed  Elspat ;  she  was  unused  to  see 
him  express  a  deep  and  bitter  mood,  which  remind- 
ed her  so  strongly  of  his  father,  but  she  resumed  her 
remonstrances  in  the  same  taunting  manner  in  which 
siie  had  commenced  them. 

"  Poor  boy!"  she  said  ;  "and  you  think  that  at  the 
distance  of  half  the  world  your  threats  will  be  heard 
or  thought  of!  But,  go — go — place  your  neck  under 
him  of  Hanover's  yoke,  against  whom  every  true 
Gael  fought  to  the  death— Go,  disown  the  royal 
Stewart,  for  whom  your  father,  and  his  fathers,  and 
mother's  fathers,  have  crimsoned  many  a  field  with 
their  blood. — Go,  put  your  head  under  the  belt  of  one 
of  the  race  of  Derinid,  whose  children  murdered— 
Yes,"  she  ailded,  with  a  wild  shriek,  "  murdered  your 
mother's  fathers  in  their  peaceful  dwellings  in  Glen- 
coe  !— Yes,"  she  again  exclaiuied,  with  a  wilder  and 
sliriller  scream,  "I  was  then  unborn,  but  my  mother 
has  told  me — and  I  attended  to  the  voice  of  my  mother 
— well  I  remember  her  words  ! — They  camem  peace, 
and  were  received  in  friendship,  ana  blood  and  fire 
arose,  and  screams  and  murder!"* 

"Mother,"  answered  Hamish,  mournfully,  but  with 
a  decided  tone,  "all  that  I  have  thought  over — there 
is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Glencoe  on  the  noble 
hand  of  Barcaldine — with  the  unhappy  house  of  Glen- 
lyon  the  curse  remains,  and  on  them  God  hath 
avengf'd  it." 

"You  speak  like  the  Saxon  priest  already,"  re- 
plied his  mother ;  "  will  you  not  better  stay,  and  ask 
a  kirk  from  MacAllan  Mhor,  that  you  may  preach 
forgiveness  to  the  race  of  Dermid  ?" 

"Yesterday  was  yesterday,"  answered  Hamish. 
''  and  to-day  is  to-day.  When  the  clans  are  crushed  ana 
confounded  together,  it  is  well  ana  wise  that  their 
hatreds  and  their  feuds  should  not  survive  their  in- 
dependence and  their  power.     He^that  cannot  exe- 

*  The  following- sufcinct  account  of  this  too  celebrated  event, 
may  be  sufficient  for  this  place  :— 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S92,  an  action  of  unexampled 
barbarity  disgraced  the  government  of  King  William  III.  in 
Scotland.  In  the  AuiMist  preceding,  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued,  otfering  an  indemnity  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take 
the  oaths  to  the  King  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
necember;  and  the  chiefs  of  such  tribes,  as  had  been  in  arms 
for  J  *nies,  soon  after  took  advantage  of  tlie  proclamation.  But 
Macdonald  of  Cilencoe  was  prevented  by  accident,  rather  than 
design,  from  tendering  his  submission  witliin  the  limited  lime. 
Ill  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  ColonnI  Hill,  who  command- 
ed the  liarrison  in  Fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  government :  and  the  latter  bavins  furnished  him  with  a 
letter  to  Sir  Colin  Camobell,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Argyll, 
directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Jnverary,  to  make  his 
submission  in  a  legal  mannet  before  that  magistrate.  But  the 
Vfay  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  impassable  mountains,  the 
season  was  e.xtremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  a  deep  snow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonaid 
to  take  the  oaths  before  the  limited  time  siiould  e.xpire,  that, 
though  the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  hou.se,  he 
stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and,  after  various  obstructions, 
arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  had  elansed.  and  the  sheriff 
hesiiated  to  receive  his  submission  ;  but  Macdonaid  prevailed 
by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears,  in  inducing  that  fuixtion- 
ary  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify 
the  cause  of  liis  delay.  At  tliis  time  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  after- 
wards Ean  of  Stair,  being  in  attendance  uiion  William  as  Sec- 
retary of  .State  for  ScoUand,  took  advantage  of  Macdonald's 
neglectins;  to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  prescribed,  and 
procured  from  the  King  a  warrant  of  military  execution  against 
■  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan.  This  w.is  done  at  the  insfiga- 
rtr.">n  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the  Glencoe  men 
1  had  plundered,  and  who.se  treachery  to  government  in  negotia- 
ting with  the  Highland  clans,  Macdonaid  him.self  h.ad  exposeci. 
The  King  was  accordingly  persuaded  that  Glencoe  was  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands;  and  the 
(ael  of  the  unfortunate  cliiePs  submission  having  been  conceal- 
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cute  vengeance  like  a  man,  shoidd  not  harbour  use- 
less enmitv  like  a  craven.  Mother,  young  Barcaldine 
is  true  and  brave;  I  know  that  MacPhadrnick  coun- 
selled him,  that  he  should  not  let  me  take  leave  of 
vou,  lest  you  dissuaded  me  from  my  purpose ;  but 
he  said,  'Hamish  JMacTavish  is  the  son  of  a  brave 
man,  and  he  will  not  break  his  word.'  Mother,  Bar- 
caldine leads  an  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  sons 
of  the  Gael  in  their  native  dress,  and  with  their  fathers' 
arms — heart  to  heart— shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  have 
sworn  to  go  with  him— He  has  trusted  me,  and  I  will 
trust  him." 

.\t  this  reply,  so  firmly  and  resolvedly  pronoui:ced, 
Elspat  remained  like  one  thunderstruck,  and  sunk  in 
despair.  The  arguments  which  she  had  considered 
so  irresistibly  coticlusive,  had  recoiled  like  a  wave 
from  a  rock.  After  a  long  pause,  she  filled  her  son's 
quaigh,  and  presented  it  to  him  with  an  air  of  deject 
ed  deference  aud  submission. 

"Drink,"  she  said,  "to  thy  father's  roof-tree,  ere 
you  leave  it  for  ever:  and  tell  me,— smce  the  chains 
of  a  new  King,  and  of  a  new  Chief,  whom  your 
fathers  knew  not  save  as  mortal  enemies,  are  fasten- 
ed upon  the  limbs  of  your  father's  son,— tell  me  how 
many  links  you  count  upon  them'?" 

Hamish  took  the  cup,  but  looked  at  her  as  if  un- 
certain of  her  meaning.  She  proceeded  in  a  raised 
voice.  "Tell  me,"  she  said,  "for  I  have  a  right  to 
know,  for  how  many  days  the  will  of  those  you  have 
made  your  masters  permits  me  to  look  upon  you  .' — 
In  other  words,  how  many  are  the  days  of  my  life — 
for  when  you  leave  me,  the  earth  has  nought  besides 
worth  living  for !" 

"Mother,"  replied  Hamish  MacTavish,  " for  six 
davs  I  may  remain  with  you,  and  if  you  will  set  out 
with  me  on  the  fifth,  I  will  conduct  you  in  safety 
to  your  new  dwelling.  But  if  you  remain  here,  then 
I  will  depart  on  the  seventh  by  daybreak — then,  as 
at  the  last  moment,  I  must  set  out  for  Dunbarton, 
for  if  I  appear  not  on  the  eighth  day.I  am  subject  to 
punishment  as  a  deserter,  and  am  dishonoured  as  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman." 

"Your  father's  foot,"  she  answered,  "was  free  as 
the  wind  on  the  heath — it  were  as  vain  to  say  to  him 
where  goest  thou,  as  to  ask  that  viewless  driver  of 
the  clouds,  wherefore  blowest  thou.  Tell  me  under 
what  penalty  thou  must— since  go  thou  must,  and  gu 
thou  wilt— return  to  thy  thraldom  ?"_ 

"  Call  it  not  thraldom,  mother,  it  is  the  service  ot 
an  honourable  soldier — tlie  only  service  which  is  now 
open  to  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor." 

"  Yet  say  what  is  the  penalty  if  thou  shouldst  noi 
return?"  replied  Elspat. 

ed,  the  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to  military  execution 
auainst  his  clan  were  in  consei|uence  obtained.  The  ^^.'irl■llnt 
was  both  signed  .and  countersigned  by  the  King's  own  hand, 
and  the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  I  lie 
Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyll's  regiment,  and"  two 
subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glencoe  on  the  first  oi 
February  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell  being 
uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  father 
with  all  manner  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  The  men  were 
lodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  and  received 
the  kindest  entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month  the 
troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  familiarity  with  the 
people  ;  and  on  the  very  night  of  tlie  massacre,  the  officers  pas.s- 
(;d  the  evening  at  cards  in  Macdonald's  house.  In  the  night 
Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friend- 
ly manner  at  his  door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  Macdonaid, 
while  in  the  act  of  rising  to  receive  his  gu?sl,  was  shot  dead 
through  the  back  with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  d.es 
sed  ;  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  tho 
rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  slaughter  now  be- 
came general,  and  neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spired.  Soma 
women  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed;  boys,  niploi- 
ing  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  orficers  on  whose  knees  they  hung 
In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at 
table,  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers.  In  Inverriggon,  Camp- 
bell's own  quarters,  nine  men  were  first  bound  by  the  .soldiers, 
and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Nearly  forty  persona 
were  massacred  by  the  troops;  and  several  who  tied  to  the 
mountains  perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
Those  who  escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempestuous  night, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  received  the  charge  of 
the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  marrji  wall  fVmi 
hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glen- 
coe ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
which  proved  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  clan.  Next  day  ho 
entervd  the  valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and  oarrie.l  away 
the  cattle  Bnd  spoil,  which  were  divided  .imong  the  officers  ana 
soldiers."— ^nfcte  "Britai.\;"  Encyc.  B'-ita^iika-  ■  Sen cJUinn, 
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"]\lilitary  punishment  as  a  deserter,"  answered 
Haniish ;  writhing,  however,  as  his  mother  failed  not 
to  ol)serve,  under  some  internal  feelings,  which  she 
resolved  to  probe  to  the  uttermost. 

"  And  that,"  she  said,  with  assumed  calmness 
■which  her  sjlancing  eye  disowned,  "  is  the  punish- 
ment of  a  disobedient  hound,  is  it  not?" 

"  Ask  me  no  more,  mother,"  said  Hainish  :  "  the 
punishment  is  nothing  to  ope  who  v>'iil  never  deserve 
It." 

"  To  me  it  is  something,"  replied  Elspat,  "  since 
I  know  better  than  thou,  that  where  there  is  power 
to  inflict,  there  is  often  the  will  to  do  so  without  cause. 
I  would  pray  for  thee,  Hamish,  and  I  must  know 
against  what  evils  I  should  beseech  Him  who 
leaves  none  unguarded,  to  protect  thy  youth  and 
simplicity." 

"  Slother,"  said  Hamish,  "  it  signifies  little  to 
what  a  criminal  may  be  exposed,  if  a  man  is  deter- 
mined not  to  be  such.  Our  Highland  chiefs  used 
also  to  punish  their  vassals,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  se- 
verely— Was  it  not  Lachlan  jiaclan,  wliom  we 
remember  of  old,  vvhose  head  was  struck  off  by 
order  of  his  chieftain  for  shooting  at  the  stag  before 
him?" 

"  Av,"  said  Elspat,  "  and  right  he  had  to  lose  it, 
since  he  dishonoured  the_ father  of  the  people  even  in 
the  face  of  the  assembled  clnn.  But  the  chiefs  were 
noble  in  their  ire — they  punished  with  tlie  sharp  blade, 
and  not  with  the  baton.  Their  punishments  drew 
blood,  but  they  did  not  infer  dishonour.  Canst  thou 
say  tlie  same  for  the  laws  under  whose  yoke  thou 
hast  placed  thy  freeborn  neck  V 

"  I  cannot— mother— I  cannot,"  said  Hamish, 
mournfully.  "  I  saw  them  punish  a  Sassenach  for 
deserting,  as  they  called  it,  his  banner.  He  v.as 
scourgea^  own  it — scourged  like  a  hound  who  has 
offended  an  imperious  master.  I  was  sick  at  the 
sight — I  confess  it.  But  the  punishment  of  dogs  is 
only  for  those  worse  than  dogs,  who  know  not  liow 
to  keep  their  faith." 

'■  To  this  infamy,  however,  thou  hast  subjected 
thyself,  Hamish,"  replied  Elspat,  "  if  thou  shouldst 
give,  or  thy  officers  take,  measure  of  offence  against 
thee.— I  speak  no  more  to  thee  on  thy  puipose. — 
Were  the  si.xth  day  from  this  morning's  sun  my  dying 
day,  and  thou  wert  to  stay  to  close  mine  eyes,  thou 
wouldst  run  the  risk  of  being  lashed  like  a  dog  at  a 
post— yes!  unless  thou  hadst  the  gallant  heart  to 
leave  me  to  die  alone,  and  upon  my  desolate  hearth, 
the  last  spark  of  thy  father's  fire,  and  of  thy  for- 
saken mother's  Hfe,  to  be  e.vtinguishcd  together  !" — 
Hamish  traversed  the  hut  wiili  an  impatient  and 
angry  pace. 

."  jfother,"  he  said  at  length,  "concern  not  your- 
self about  such  things.  I  cannot  be  subjected  to 
such  infamy,  for  never  will  I  deserve  it ;  and  were 
I  threatened  with  it,  I  should  know  how  to  die  be- 
fore I  was  so  far  dishonoured." 

"  There  spoke  the  son  of  the  husbandqf  my  heart !" 
replied  Elspat;  and  she  changed  the  discourse,  and 
seemed  to  listen  in  melancholy  acquiescence,  when 
her  son  reminded  her  how  short  the  time  was  which 
thev  were  permitted  to  pass  in  each  oi;her's  society, 
an<!  entreated  that  it  might  be  spent  without  useless 
and  unpleasant  recollections  respecting  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  must  soon  be  separated. 

Elspat  was  now  satisfied  that  her  son,  with  some 
of  his  father's  other  properties,  preserved  the  haughty 
masculine  spirit  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  di- 
vert him  from  a  resolution  which  he  had  deliberately 
adopted.  She  assumed,  therefore,  an  exterior  of  ap- 
parent submission  to  their  inevitable  separation  ;  and 
if  she  now  and  then  broke  out  into  complaints  and 
nririnurs.  it  was  either  that  ,=he  could  not  altogether 
suppress  the  natural  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  or 
because  she  had  the  wit  to  consider,  that  a  total  and 
unreserved  acquiescence  niight  have  seenied  to  her 
son  constrained  and  suspicious,  and  induced  him  to 
watch  and  defeat  the  means  by  which  she  still  hoped 
to  firevent  his  leaving  her.  Her  ardent,  though  sel- 
fish affection  for  her  son,  incapable  of  being  qualified 
by  a  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  the  unfortunate 
Buject  of  her  attachment,  resembled  the  instinctive 


fondness  of  the  animal  race  for  their  offspring;  and 
diving  little  farther  into  futurity  than  one  of  tlTe  infe- 
rior creatures,  she  only  felt,  that  to  be  separated  from 
Hamish  was  to  die. 

In  the  brief  interval  permitted  them,  Elspat  ex- 
hausted every  art  which  afi'ection  could  devise,  to 
render  agreeable  to  him  the  space  which  they  were 
apparently  to  spend  with  each  other.  Her  memory 
carried  her  far  back  into  former  days,  and  her  stores 
of  legendary  history,  which  furnish  at  all  times  a 
principal  amusement  of  the  Highlander  in  his  mo- 
ments of  repose,  were  augmented  by  an  unusual 
acquaintance  with  the  songs  of  ancient  bards,  and 
traditions  of  the  most  approved  Seannachies  and  tel- 
lers of  tales.  Her  officious  attentions  to  her  son's  ac- 
commodation, indeed,  were  so  unremitted  as  almost 
to  give  him  pain  ;  and  he  endeavoured  quietly  to  pre- 
vent her  from  taking  so  much  personal  toil  in  select- 
ing the  blooming  heath  for  his  bed,  or  preparing  the 
meal  for  his  refreshment.  "  Let  me  alone,  Haniish," 
she  would  reply  on  such  occasions ;  "  you  follow 
your  own  will  in  departing  from  your  mother,  let 
your  mother  have  hers  in  doing  what  gives  her  plea- 
sure while  5'ou  remain." 

So  much  she  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  he  had  made  in  her  behalf  that 
she  could  hear  him  speak  to  her  of  her  removing  to 
the  lands  of  Green  Colin,  as  the  gentleman  was 
called,  on  whose  estate  he  had  provided  her  an  asy- 
lum. In  truth,  however,  nothing  could  be  fanner 
from  her  thoughts.  From  what  he  had  said  during 
their  first  violent  dispute,  Elspat  had  gathered,  that 
if  Hamish  returned  not  by  the  appointed  time  per- 
mitted by  his  furlough,  he  would  incur  the  hazard  ot 
corporal  punishment.  Were  he  placed  within  the 
risk  of  beinff  thus  dishonoured,  she  was  well  aware 
that  he  would  never  submit  to  the  disgrace,  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  regiment  where  it  niight  be  intiicted. 
Whether  she  looked  to  any  farther  probable  conse- 
quences of  her  unhappy  scheme,  cannot  lie  luiown; 
but  the  partner  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  in  all  his  perils 
and  wanderings,  was  familiar  with  an  hundred  in- 
stances of  resistance  or  escape,  by  which  one  brave 
man,  amidst  a  land  of  rocks,  lakes,  and  mountains, 
dangerous  passes,  and  dark  forests,  might  bafBe  the 
pursuit  of  hundreds.  For  the  future,  Therefore,  she 
feared  nothing ;  her  sole  engrossing  object  was  to 
prevent  her  son  from  keeping  his  word  with  his  com- 
manding officer. 

With  this  secret  purpose,  she  evaded  the  proposal, 
which  Hamish  repeatedly  made,  that  they  should  set 
out  together  to  take  possession  of  her  new  abode;, 
and  she  resisted  it  Spon  grounds  apparently  so  natu- 
ral to  her  character,  that  her  son  was  neither  alarm- 
ed nor  displeased.     ''  Let  me  not,"  she  said,  "  in  the 


same  short  week,  bid  farewell  to  my  only  son,  and 
to  the  glen  in  Which  I  have  so  long  dwelt.  Let  my 
eye,  when  dimmed  with  weeping  for  thee,  still  looK- 


around,  for  a  while  at  least,  upon  Loch  Awe  and  oa 
Ben  Cruchan." 

Hamish  yielded  the  more  willingly  to  his  mother's 
humour  in  this  particular,  that  one  or  two  persona 
who  resided  in  a  neighbouring  glen,  and  had  jdven 
their  sons  to  Barcaldine's  levy,  w;cre  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for  on  the  estate  of  the  chieftain,  and  it  was 
apparently  settled  that  Elspat  was  to  take  her  jo'V- 
ney  along  with  them  when  they  should  remove  to, 
their  new  residence.    Thus,   Hamish  believed   that, 
he  had  at  once  indulged  his  mother'.s  humour,  and 
insured   her  safety  and  accommodation.     But  she 
nourished  in  her  mind  very  difTerent  thoughts  and. 
projects ! 
The  period  of  Hamish's  leave  of  absence  was  fas* 
I  approaching,  and  more  than  once  he  proposed  to  de- 
I  part,  in  such  time  as  to  insure  his  gaining  easily  aiiJ 
I  early  Dumbarton,   the  town  where  were  the  heaa- 
!  quarters  of  his  regiment.     But  still  his  mother's  en- ' 
treaties,  his  own  natural  disposition  to  linger  among' 
scenes  long  dear  to  him,  and,  above  all,  his  firm  re- 
liance in  his  speed  and  activity,  induced  him  to  pro- 
tract his  departure  till  the  sixth  day,  being  the  very 
last  which  he  could  possibly  afford  to  spend  with  his, 
mother,  it"  indeed  he  meant  to. comply  with  tlie  con 
ditions  of  his  furlough. 
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CHAPTER  V 


But  for  your  son,  believe  it— Qh,  believe  it- 
Most  drmgorously  you  have  witli  iiim  prevailed. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him  — 

,  Coriolanus. 

On  the  evening  which  preceded  his  proposed  de- 
parture, Hamish  walked  clown  to  the  river  with  his 
fishinii-rod,  to  practise  in  the  Awe,  for  the  last  time, 
a  sport  in  which  he  excelled,  and  to  find,  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  for  making  one  social  meal  with  his 

'mother  on  something  better  than  their  ordinary  cheer. 
He  was  as  successful  as  usual,  and  soon  killed  a  fine 
salmon.  On  his  return  homeward  an  incident  befell 
him,  which  he  afterwards  related  as  ominous,  though 
probably  his  heated  iinaginati(jn,  ioined  to  the  uiii- 
versal  turn  of  liis  countrynien-fortne  marvellous,  ex- 
aggerated into  superstitious  importance  some  very 
ordinary  and  accidental  circuiiisiance. 

''':  In  the  path  which  he  pursued  homeward,  he  was 
surprised  to  observe  a  person,  who,  like  himself,  was 
dressed  and  armed  alter  the  old  Highland  fashion. 
The  first  idea  that  struck  him  was,  that  the  passen- 
ger belonged  to  his  own  corps,  who,  levied  by  govern- 
ment, and  bearing  arms  under  royal  authority,  were 
not  amenable  for  breach  of  the  statutes  against  the 
use  of  the  Highland  garb  or  weapons.  But  he  was 
stmck  on  perceiving,  as  he  mended  his  pace  to  make 
up  to  his  supposed  comrade,  meaning  to  request  his 
company  for  the  next  day's  journey,  that  the  stranger 
wore  a  white  cockade,  the  fatal  bad.ge  wliich  was 
proscribed  in  the  Highlands.  The  stature  of  the  man 
was  tall,  and  there  was  something  shadowy  in  the  out- 
line which  added  to  his  size  ;  and  his  mode  of  motion, 
which  rather  resernbled  gliding  than  walking,  im- 
pressed Hamish  with  superstitious  fears  concerning 
the  character  of  the  being  which  thus  passed  before 
him  in  the  twilight.  He  no  longer  strove  to  make  up 
to  the  stranger,  but  contented  himself  with  keeping 
him  in  view,  under  the  superstition  common  to  the 
H^lilanders,  that  you  ougnt  neither  to  intrude  your- 
self on  such  supernatural  apparitions  as  you  may 
witness,  nor  avoid  their  presence,  but  leave  it  to  them- 
selves to  withhold  or'extend  their  communication, 
as  their  power  rnay  permit,  or  the  purpose  of  their 
commission  require. 

Upon  an  elevated  knoll  by  the  side  of  the  road,  just 
where  the  pathway  turned  down  to  Elspal's  hut,  the 
stranger  made  a  pause,  and  seemed  to  await  Ha- 
mish's  coming  up.  Hamish,  on  his  part,  seeing  it 
was  necessary^  he  should  pass  the  object  of  his  sus- 
picion, mustered  up  his  courage,  and  approached  the 
spot  where  the  stranger  had  placed  himself;  who 

■first  pointed  to  Elspat's  hut,  and  iriade,  with  arm  aiid 
head,  a  gesture  prohibiting  Hamish  to  approach  it, 
then  stretched  his  hand  to  the  road  which  lay  to  the 
southward,  with  a  motion  which  seemed  to  enjoin 
his  instant  departure  in  that  direction.  In  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  the  plaided  form  was  gone — Ha- 
mish  did  not  exactly  say  vanished,   because  there 

■  were  rocks  and  stunted  trees  enough  to  have  con- 
cealed him ;  but  it  was  his  own  opinion  that  he  had 
seen  the  spirit  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  warning  him  to 

•commence  his  instant  journey  to  Dunbarton,  with- 

'out  waiting  till  morning,  or  again  visiting  his  mo- 
ther's hut. 

In  fact,  so  many  accidents  might  arise  to  delay  his 
journey,  especially  where  there  were  many  ferries, 
that  it  became  his  settled  pitrpose,  though  he  could 
not  depart  without  bidding  his  mother  adieu,  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  abide  longer  than  for  that 
object;  and  that  the  first  glimpse  of  next  day's  sun 
siiould  see  him  many  miles  advanced  towards  Dun- 
barton.  He  descended  the  path,  therefore,  and  en- 
tering the  cottage,  he  communicated,  in  a  nasty  and 
troubled  voice,  which  indicated  mental  agitation,  his 
determination  to  take  his  instant  departure.  Some- 
what to  his  surprise,  Elspat  appeared  not  to  combat 
^s  purpose,  but  she  urged  him  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment ere  he  left  her  forever.  He  did  so  hastily,  and 
m  Silence,  thinking  on  the  approaching  separation, 
arid  scarce  yet  believing  it  v/ould  take  place  without  a 
■final  struggle  with  his  rnother's  fondness.  To  his 
iBorprise,  she  filled  the  quaigh  with  liquor  for  his  part- 
ing cup. 


"  Go,"  she  said,  "my  son,  sunce  such  is  thy  setvied 
puri^ose;  but  first  stand  onre  more  on  thy  mother's 
hearth,  the  flame  on  which  will  be  extinguished  long 
ere  thy  foot  shall  again  be  placed  there." 

"To  your  health,  mother!"  said  Hanjish,  "and 
may  we  meet  again  ui  happiness,  in  spite  of  j'our  omi- 
nous  words." 

"It  were  better  not  to  part,"  said  his  mother,  watch- 
ing him  as  he  squaffed  the  liquor,  of  which  he  would 
have  held  it  ominous  to  have  left  a  drop. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  muttering  the  words  to  her- 
self, "go — if  thou  canst  go." 

"  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  as  he  replaced  on  the  ta- 
ble the  eiTipty  quaigh,  "  ihy  drink  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  but  it  takes  away  the  strength  which  it  ought 
to  give." 

"  Such  is  its  first  effect,  my  son,"  replied  Elspat ; 
"  but  lie  down  upon  that  soft  heather  couch,  shut  your 
eyes  but  for  a  moinent,  and,  in  the  sltep  of  an  hour, 
you  shall  have  more  refre.shment  than  in  the  ordina- 
ry repose  of  three  whole  nights,  could  they  be  blend- 
ed into  one." 

"  iMother,"  said  Hamish,  upon  whose  brain  the 
potion  was  now  taking  rapid  effect,  "give  me  my 
bonnet — I  must  kiss  you  and  begone — yet  it  seems  as 
if  my  feet  were  naUed  to  the  floor." 

"  indeed,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  will  be  instantly 
well,  if  you  will  sit  down  for  half  an  hour — but  half 
an  hour ;  it  is  eight  hours  to  dawn',  and  dawn  were 
time  enough  for  your  father's  son  to  begin  such  a 
journey." 

_"  I  must  obey  you,  mother— I  feel  I  must,"  said  Ha- 
mish, inarticulately ;  "  but  call  me  when  the  moon 
rises." 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed — reclined  back,  and  al- 
most instantly  was  fast  asleep.  With  the  throl.liing 
glee  of  one  who  has  brought  to  an  end  a  difficult  and 
troublesome  enterprise,  Elspat  proceeded  tenderly  to 
arrange  the  plaid  of  the  unconscious  slumberer,  to 
whom  her  extravagant  affection  was  doomed  to  be  ^o 
fatal,  expressing,  while  busied  m  her  oSice,  her  de- 
light, in  tones  of  mingled  tendi^rness  and  tiiumph. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "calf  of  my  heart,  the  moon  shall 
arise  and  set  to  thee,  ana  so  shall  the  sun  ;  but  not 
to  hght  thee  from  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  or  tempt 
thee  to  se)"ve  the  foreign  prince  or  the  feudal  enemy! 
To  no  son  of  Dermid  shall  I  be  deliverea,  to  be  fed. 
like  a  bondswoman  ;  but  he  who  is  my  pleasure  and 
my  pride  shall  be  my  guard  and  my  protector.  They 
say  the  Highlands  are  changed;  but  I  see  Ben  Crua- 
chan  rear  his  crest  as  high  as  ever  into  the  evening 
sky — no  one  hath  yet  herded  his  kine  on  the  depth  of 
Loch  Awe — and  yonder  oak  does  not  yet  bend  like  a 
willow.  The  children  of  the  mountains  will  be  such 
as  their  fathers,  until  the  mountains  tliemselves  shall 
be  levelled  with  the  strath.  In  these  wild  forests, 
which  used  to  support  thousands  of  the  brave,  there 
is  still  surely  subsistence  and  refuge  left  for  one  aged 
woman,  and  one  gallantvouth,  of  the  ancient  race 
and  the  ancient  manners." 

While  the  misjudging  mother  thus  exulted  in  the 
success  of  her  stratagem,  we  may  mention  to  the 
reader,  that  it  was  founded  on  the  acquaintance  with 
drugs  and  simples,  which  Elspat,  accomplished  in  all 
things  belonging  to  the  wild  life  which  she  had  led, 
possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  which  she 
exercised  for  various  purposes.  With  the  herbs, 
which  she  knew  how  to  select  as  weii  as  how  to  dis- 
til, she  could  relieve  more  diseases  than  a  regular  me- 
dical person  could  easily  believe.  She  applied  some 
to  dye  the  bright  colours  of  the  tartan— from  others 
she  compounded  draughts  of  vanous  powers,  and  un- 
happily possessed  the  secretof  one  \yhich  was  strong- 
ly soponfic.  Upon  theeflectsof  this  last  concoction, 
as  the  reader  doubtless  hasanticipated,  she  reckoiiea 
with  security  on  delaying  Hamish  beyond  the  period 
for  which  his  return  was  appointed  ;  and  she  trusted 
to  his  horror  for  the  apprehended  punishment  to 
which  he  was  thus  rendered  hable,  to  prevent  him 
from  returnina  at  all, 

Sound  and  deep,  beyond  natural  rest,  was  the  sleep 
of  Hamish  JIacTadsh  on  that  eventful  evening,  but 
not  such  the  repose  of  his  mother.  Scarce  did  she 
close  her  eyes  from  time  to  time,  but  she  awakened 
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asain  with  a  start,  in  the  terror  that  her  son  had  an- ' 
sen  and  departed ;  and  it  was  only  on  approaching 
liis  coiicli,  and  hearing  his  deep-drawn  and  regular 
breathing,  that  she  reassured  herseh'of  the  secanty  of 
the  repose  in  which  he  was  plunged. 

Still,  dawning,  she  feared,  might  awaken  him,  not- 
withstanding the  unusual  strength  of  the  potion  with 
which  she  had  drugged  his  cup.  If  there  remained  a 
hope  of  mortal  man  accomplishing  the  journey,  she 
was  aware  that  Hamish  would  attempt  it,  though  he 
were  to  die  from  fatigue  upon  the  road.  Animated 
bv  tins  new  fear,  she  studied  to  exclude  the  light  by 
stopping  all  the  crannies  and  crevices  through  which, 
rather  than  through  any  regular  entrance,  the  niorii- 
ing  beams  might  find  access  to  her  miserable  dwell- 
ing ;  and  this  in  order  to  detain  amid  its  wants  and 
wretchedness  the  being,  on  whom,  if  the  world  itself 
had  been  at  her  disposal,  she  would  have  joyfully 
conferred  it. 

Her  pains  were  bestowed  unnecessarily.  The  sun 
rose  hish  above  the  heavens,  and  not  the  fleetest  stag 
in  Breadalbane,  were  the  hounds  at  his  heels,  could 
have  sped,  to  save  his  life,  so  fast  as  would  have  been 
necessarv  to  keep  Hamish's  appouitment.  Her  pur- 
pose was  fullv  attained— her  son's  return  within  the 
period  assigned  was  impossible.  She  deemed  it  equal- 
ly impossible,  that  he  would  ever  dream  of  returning, 
standing,  as  he  must  now  do,  in  the  danger  of  an  in- 
famous "punishment.  By  degrees,  and  at  difierent 
times,  she  had  gained  from  him  a  full  acquaintance 
with  the  predicament  in  which  he  would  be  placed  by 
failing  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed,  and  the  verv 
small  hope  he  could  entertain  of  being  treated  with 
lenitv.  . 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  "reat  and  wise  Earl  of   „,.„  ..„ 
Chatham  prided  himself  on  the  scheme,  by  which  he    ceedins 
drew  together  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies  those    '"*^"'  "' 
hardy  Highlanders,  who,  until  his  time,  had  been  the 
objects  of  doubt,  fear,  and  suspicion,  on  the  part  of 
each  successive  administration.     But  some  obstacles 
accurred,  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  temper  of  this 
people,  to  the  e.xecution  of  his  patriotic  project.    By 
nature  and  habit,  every  Highlander  was  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  totally  unac- 
customed to,  and  impatient  of,  the  restraints  imposed 
bv  discipline  upon  regular  troops.    They  were  a  spe- 
des  of  militia,  who  had  no  conception  of  a  camp  as 
their  onlv  home.    If  a  battle  was  lost,  they  dispersed 
to  save  themselves,  and  look  out  for  the  safety  of 
tlieir  families  :  if  won,  they  went  back  to  their  glens 
to  hoard  up  tneir  bootv,  and  attend  to  their  cattle  and 
their  farms.    This  privilege  of  gpin"  and  comin"  at 
pleasure,  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  even  by  their 
Chiefs,  whose  authority  was  in  most  other  respects 
so  despotic.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
new-levied  Highland  recruits  could  scarce  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  military  engagement, 
which  compelled  a  man  to  serve  in  the  army  longer 
than  he  pleased ;  and  perhaps,  in  many  instances, 
sufficient  care  was  not  taken  at  enlisting  to  explain 
to  them  the  permanency  of  the  engagement  which 
they  came  under,  lest  such  a  disclosure  should  induce 
them  to  change  their  mind.    Desertions  were  there- 
fore become  numerous  from  the  newly-raised  regi- 
ment, and  the  veteran  General  who  commanded  at 
Dunbarton,  saw  no  better  way  of  checking  them  than 
by  causing  an  unusually  severe  example  to  be  made 
of  a  deserter  from  an  English  corps.    The  young 
Highland  regiment  was  obliged  to  attend  upon  the 
punishment,' which  struck  a  people,  peculiarly  jealous 
of  personal  honour,  with  equal  horror  and  disgust, 
ana  not  unnaturallv  indisposed  some  of  them  to  the 
eenicc.    The  old  General,  however,  who  had  been 
regularly  bred  in  the  German  wars,  stuck  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  cave  out  in  orders  that  the  first  High- 
lander who  might  either  desert,  or  fail  to  appear  at  the 
expiry  of  his  furlough,  should  be  brought  to  the  hal- 
berds, and  punished  like  the  culprit  whom  they  had 
seen  in  that  condition.    No  man  doubted  that  Gene- 
ral   would  keep  his  word  rigoroivsly  whenever 
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severitv  was  required,  and  El^at,  therefore.  Knew 
that  her  son,  when  he  perceived  that  due  comphance 
with  his  orders  was  impossible,  must  at  the  same 
«tne  consider  the  degrnding  punishment  denounced 


against  his  defection  as  mevitable,  shouid  he  plac* 
himself  within  the  General's  power.* 
When  noon  was  well  passed,  new  apprehensions 

*  Of  the  strong,  undeviarine  att.ichnient  of  the  Highlandere 
to  the  person,  and  their  deference  to  the  will  or  commatds  of 
their  chiefs  and  superiors— their  rigid  adherence  to  duty  and 
principle— and  their  chivalrous  acts  of  self-devotion  to  these  in 
the  face  of  danger  and  death,  there  are  many  instances  recorded 
in  General  Stewart  of  Garth's  interesting  Sketches  of  the  High- 
landers and  Highland  Regiments,  which  might  not  inaptly 
supply  parallels  to  the  deeds  of  the  Remans  themselves,  at  the 
era  when  Rome  was  in  her  glory.  The  following  instances  of 
such  are  wortliy  of  being  here  quoted  : — 

"  In  the  year  1795,  a  serious  disturbance  broke  out  in  Glas- 
gow, among  the  Breada.bane  Fencibles.  Several  men  having 
been  confined  and  threatened  with  corporal  punishment,  con- 
siderable discontent  and  irritation  were  e.xcitrd  .Hmong  their 
comrades,  which  increased  to  such  violence,  that,  when  some 
men  were  confined  in  the  guardhouse,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
regiment  rushed  out  and  forcibly  released  Ih.e  prisoners.  Thit 
violation  of  military  discipline  was  not  to  be  passed  over,  and 
accordingly  measures  were  Immediately  taken  to  secure  the 
ringleaders.  But  so  many  were  equally  concerned,  that  it  vas 
difhcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  crime  on  any,  as  being 
more  prominently  guilty.  And  here  was  shown  a  trait  of  cha- 
racter worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  orisir.ared  from  a 
feeling  alive  to  the  disgrace  of  a  degrading  punishment.  The 
soldiers  being  made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  misconduct, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  public  example,  sfvcrai  men 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  stand  trial,  and  suffer  ilie  sentence 
of  the  law  as  an  atonement  for  the  whole.  Tliese  men  wcro 
accordingly  marched  lo  Edinburgh  Castle,  tried,  and  four  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  Three  of  them  were  afterwards  reprieved, 
and  the  fourth,  Ale.\ander  Sutherland,  was  shot  on  Mussel- 
burgh Sands. 

"The  following  demi-oflficial  account  of  this  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  was  published  at  the  time  :— 

"  ■  During  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  when  a  private  of  the 
light  company  of  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles,  who  had  been 
confined  for  a  military  offence,  was  released  by  that  company, 
and  some  other  companies  who  had  assembled  in  a  tumiiliuoui 
manner  before  the  guard  house,  no  person  whatever  was  hurt, 
and  no  violence  oflereri  ;  and  however  unjustifiable  ll;e  pro- 
origioateJ  not  from  any  disres)<ect  or  ill-will  lo 
fTicers,  but  from  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  in  a  parti- 
cular set  of  men  in  the  battalion,  who  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  the  impend-ng  punishment  of  one  of  their  number. 
The  men  have,  in  every  respect,  since  that  period,  ci^nducted 
themselves  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  strict  subordina- 
tion. The  whole  of  tlie  battalion  seemed  extremely  sensible  of 
the  improper  conduct  of  such  as. were  concerned,  whatever 
regret  they  might  feel  for  the  fate  of  the  few  individuals  wlm 
had  so  rf-adilv  given  themselves  up  as  prisoners,  to  be  tried  foi 
their  own  and  others'  misconduct.' 

"On  the  march  to  Edinburgh,  a  circumstance  occurred,  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  shows  a  strong  princii'Ie  of  lunoui 
and  fidelity  to  his  word  and  to  his  officer  in  a  common  High- 
land soldier.  One  of  the  men  stated  to  the  officer  ci'mnianding 
the  party,  that  he  knew  what  his  fate  would  be,  hut  that  h« 
had  left  business  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  friend  in  Glas- 
gow, which  he  w  ished  to  transact  before  his  death  ;  that,  as  to 
iiimself.  lie  was  fully  prepared  lo  meet  his  fale  ;  but  witli  re- 
gard to  his  friend,  he  could  not  die  in  peace  unless  the  business 
was  settled,  and  that,  if  the  officer  would  suffer  hiin  to  reiiirn 
to  Glasgow,  a  few  hours  there  would  be  sufticieiit,  mid  lie 
would  join  liim  before  he  reached  Edin!  urph.  and  narch  .is  a 
prisoner  with  the  parly.  The  soldier  added,  'You  have  known 
me  since  I  was  a  child  ;  you  know  my  country  and  kindred, 
and  you  may  believe  I  shall  never  bring  you  to  any  biame  by  a 
breach  of  the  promise  I  now  make,  to  be  with  you  in  full  time 
to  be  delivered  up  in  the  Castle.'  This  was  a  stsrtlirg  iirojio- 
sal  to  the  ollicer,  who  was  a  judicious,  humane  mnn,  niirt 
knew  perfectly  Ins  risk  and  responsibility  in  yielding  to  surh 
an  extraordinary  application.  However,  his  confidence  was 
such,  that  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  prisoner.  \iho 
returned  to  Glasgow  at  night,  settled  liis  business,  and  left  tite 
town  before  daylight  to  redeem  his  pledge.  He  took  a  long 
circuit  to  avoid  being  seen,  apprehended  as  a  deserter,  and  sent 
back  to  Glasgow,  as  probably  his  account  of  his  i  rticer's  ia 
dulsence  would  not  have  been  credited.  In  conse(|Ui  lire  of  this 
caution,  .ind  the  lenffthened  march  through  woods  nnri  over 
hills  by  an  unfreiiuented  route,  there  was  no  appearance  of  him 
at  the  hour  appointed.  The  peridexity  of  the  otSccr  when  Vtt 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ed-nburgh  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. He  moved  forward  slowly  indeed,  but  no  si. Idler  ap- 
peared ;  and  unable  to  delay  any  loneer,  he  marched  up  to  ilie 
Castle,  and  as  lie  was  delivering  over  the  prisoners,  tut  before 
any  report  was  given  in,  Macmartin.  the  absent  soldier,  rushed 
in  among  his  fellow-prisoners,  all  pale  with  anxiety  and  hiligiie, 
and  breathless  with  apprehension  of  the  consequences  in  which 
liis  (  ehiy  might  have  involved  his  benefactor. 

"  In  whatever  light  the  conduct  of  the  officer  (my  respectable 
friend  Major  Colin  Campbell)  may  be  considered,  either  by 
military  men  or  others,  in  this  memorable  exemplification  ol 
the  characteristic  principle  of  his  countrymen,  fidelity  to  their 
wiird.  It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  the  soldier's  magnnninioua 
self-devotion  had  been  taken  as  an  atonement  for  his  own  mis- 
conduct and  that  of  the  whole,  who  also  had  made  a  high  sa- 
crifice, in  the  voluntary  offer  of  their  lives  for  the  coidurlof 
their  brother  soldiers.  Are  these  a  people  to  be  treated  as  mate- 
factors,  without  regard  to  their  feelings  and  principles?  and 
might  not  a  discipline,  somewhat  different  from  the  usual 
mode,  be,  with  advantage,  applied  to  tliem!"— Vol.  11.  p.  <13-;- 
415.  3d  Edit. 
"  A  soldier  of  tliis  regiment,  (The  Argyleehire  Highlaiioera.J 
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came  on  the  mind  of  the  lonely  woman.  Her  soh 
still  siipt  under  the  influence  of  the  draught ;  but 
what  if,  being  ptrorii,'er  tiian  she  had  ever  known  it 
administered,  his  health  or  his  reason  should  be  af- 
fected by  its  potency  7  For  the  hr?t  time,  likewise, 
natwithstandins  her  high  ideas  on  the  subject  of  pa- 
rental autliority,  she  began  lo  dread  the  resentment 
of  her  son,  whom  her  heart  told  her  she  had  wronj;- 
«J.  Of  late,  she  had  observed  that  his  temper  was 
if-ss  docile,  and  his  determinations,  esrecially  upon 
this  late  occasion  of  his  enlistment,  independently 
formed,  and  then  boldly  carried  throuiih.  She  re- 
meni!:ered  the  stern  wilfulness  of  his  father  when  he 
accounted  himself  ill-used.,  and  bejjan  to  dread  that 
Hauu^ii,  upon  finding  the  deceit  she  had  put  upon 
him,  might  resent  it  even  to  the  extent  of  casting  her 
atV,  and  pursuing  his  own  course  through  the  world 
alone.  Such  were  the  alarming  and  yet  the  reason- 
able apprehensions  which  began  to  crowd  upon  the 
unfortunate  woman,  after  the  apparent  success  of  her 
ill  advised  stratagem. 

It  was  near  evening  when  Hamish  first  awoke, 
and  tiien  he  was  far  from  being  in  the  fidl  possession 
either  of  his  mental  or  bodily  powers.  From  his 
vague  expressions  and  disordered  pulse,  Elspat  at 
first  exnerienced  much  apprehension  ;  but  she  used 
Buch  expedients  as  her  medical  knowledge  suggested ; 
and  in  the  coiirs'- of  the  night,  she  haa  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  him  sink  once  more  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  probably  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
effects  of  the  drug,  for  about  sunrising  she  heard  hiin 
arise,  and  call  to  her  for  his  bonnet.  This  she  had 
purposely  removed,  from  a  fear  that  he  mi^ht  awaken 
and  depart  in  the  night-time,  without  her  knowledge. 

"My  bonnet — my  bonnet,"  cried  Hamish,  "  it  is 
time  to  take  farewell.  IMother,  your  drink  was  too 
strong— the  sun  is  up — but  with  the  next  morning  I 
will  stdl  see  the  double  summit  of  the  ancient  Dun. 
My  bonnet — my  bonnet!  mother,  I  must  be  iiistant 
in  my  departure."  These  expressions  made  it  plain 
that  poor  Hamish  was  unconscious  that  tvro  nights 
and  n  day  had  passed  since  he  had  drained  the  fatal 
qriaigh,  and  Elspat  had  now  to  venture  on  what  she 
felt  as  the  almost  periloiis,  as  well  as  painful  task,  of 
e.>;plaining  her  machinations. 

y  Forgive  me,  my  son,"  she  said,  approaching  Ha- 
mish, and  taking  hmi  by  the  hand  with  an  air  of  de- 
ferential awe,  which  perhaps  she  had  not  always 
used  to  his  father,  even  when  in  his  moody  fits. 
deserle.l,  nnd  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  settled.  Several 
rears  afier  his  desertion,  a  letter  was  received  from  liim,  with 
«  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  procurinff  one  or  two  men  to 
supply  his  place  in  the  resiinenl,  as  (lie  only  recompense  he 
c<iuld  make  for  '  breaking  tiis  oath  to  his  God  and  tiis  allegi- 
ance to  his  King,  which  preyed  on  his  conscience  in  such  a 
manner   that  he  had  no  rest  nitlit  nor  day.' 

"This  man  had  had  pood  principles  early  instilled  into  his 
mind,  aixl  the  disgrace  which  he  had  been  originally  taught  to 
believe  would  attach  to  a  breach  of  faith  now  operated  with 
full  efTecl.  The  soldier  who  de.serted  from  the  42d  Regiment 
at  Gibraltar,  in  1797,  exhibited  the  same  remorse  of  conscience 
after  lie  h-ii;  violated  his  allegiance.  In  countries  where  such 
principles  pnnail.and  regulate  the  character  of  a  people,  the 
mass  of  the  [opulation  may,  on  occasions  of  trial,  he  reckoned 
on  as  sound  ai'd  trustworthy."— Vol.  II.  p.  2!8.  3d  Edit. 

"The  late  J,>mps  Menzies  of  Culdares,  having  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  .'715,  and  been  taken  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
was  carried  to  i  ondon,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned, 
fc'jt  aflerwards  reprieved.  Grateful  for  this  clemency,  he  re- 
mainr,^  a'  home  in  174.5.  but  retaining  a  predilection  for  the 
old  cause,  he  ».^n.a  r.andsonie  charger  as  a  present  to  Prince 
Charles,  when  advancing  through  ICngland.  The  .serv.int  who 
led  and  delivered  the  horse  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Carlisle,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned.  To  extort  a  dis- 
(Vivery  of  the  person  who  sent  the  horse,  threats  of  immediate 
execution  in  case  of  refusal,  and  offers  of  pardon  on  his  giving 
information,  were  held  out  iiielfectually  to  the  faithful  messen- 
ger. Hii  knew,  he  said,  v\  hat  the  consequence  of  a  disclosure 
would  be  to  his  master,  and  tiis  own  life  was  nothing  in  ihe 
csinipHriBon ;  when  brouiht  out  for  execution,  he  was  again 
pressed  to  inform  on  his  master.  He  asked  if  they  were  serious 
in  .supposing  him  such  a  villain.  If  he  did  what  they  de.ired, 
and  firgot  his  master  and  his  trust,  he  could  not  return  to  his 
native  ivMintry,  for  Gleiilyon  would  be  no  lumie  or  country  for 
liim,  as  Ice  would  be  despised  and  hunted  out  of  the  Glen.  Ac- 
cordingly he  kept  steady  to  his  trust,  ami  was  exitcuted.  This 
trusty  servant's  name  was  John  Macnaughton,  from  Glenlyon, 
in  Perthshire  ;  he  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  both  on  account 
of  his  incorruptible  fidelity,  nnd  of  his  testimony  to  the  hon- 
ourable principles  of  the  peoiile,  and  to  their  deti-station  of  a 
breach  of  trust  to  a  kind  and  honoutable  master,  however  great 
nilght  be  the  risk,  or  however  fatal  the  consequences,  lo  the 
ioilividual  himself  "—Vol.  I.  pp.  52,  53.  3d  Edit 


"  Forgive  you,  inolher — for  what?"  said  Hamish, 
laughing;  "for  giving  me  a  drain  that  was  too 
strong,  and  which  my  heati  still  feels  this  morning. 
or  for  hiding  my  bonnet  to  keep  me  an  in.'^lant  longo>-1 
>i'ay,  do  you  forgive  me.  (iive  me  the  bonnet,  and 
let  that  be  done  which  now  must  be  done.  Give  me 
my  bonnet,  or  I  fro  without  it ;  surely  I  am  not  to  be 
delayed  by  so  trifling  a  want  as  that — I,  who  liave 
gone  for  vcars  with  only  a  strap  of  deer's  hide  to  tie 
hack  niv  hair.  Trifle  not,  hut  give  it  me,  or  I  must 
go  bareheaded,  since  to  stay  is  inipossihle." 

"  My  son,"  said  Elsjiat,  keeping  fast  hold  of  his 
hand,  "  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled;  could  you 
borrow  the  win"s  of  yonder  eagle,  you  would  arrive 
at  the  Dun  too  late  for  what  you  purpose, — too  soon 
for  what  awaits  you  there.  You  believe  yon  see  the 
sun  rising  for  the  first  time  since  you  have  seen  him 
set,  but  yesterday  beheld  him  climb  Ben  Cruachan. 
though  your  eyes  were  closed  to  his  light." 

Hamish  cast  upon  his  mother  a  wild  glance  of  tx 
treme  terror,  then  instantly  recovering  himself,  said 
— "  I  am  no  child  to  be  cheated  out  of  my  purpose  by 
such  tricks  as  these— Farewell,  mother,  each  moment 
is  worth  a  lifetime." 

"Stay,"  she  said,  "my  dear — my  deceived  son! 
rush  not  on  infamy  and  ruin— Yonder  I  see  the  priest 
upon  the  high-road  on  his  white  horse — ask  him  the 
day  of  the  month  and  week — let  him  decide  between 
us." 

With  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  Hamish  darted  up  the 
acclivity,  and  stood  bv  the  minister  of  Glenorquhy, 
who  was  pacing  out  thus  early  to  administer  conso- 
lation to  a  distressed  family  near  Bunawe. 

The  good  man  was  somewhat  startled  to  behold 
an  armed  Highlander,  then  so  unusual  a  sight,  and 
apparently  much  agitated,  stop  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  ask  nim  with  a  faltering  voice  the  day  of  the 
week  and  month.  "  Had  you  been  wdiere  you  should 
have  been  yesterday,  youn"  rean,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man, "you  would  have  known  that  it  was  God's 
Sabbath  ;  and  that  this  is  Monday,  the  second  day 
of  the  week,  and  twenty-first  of  the  month." 

"  And  this  is  true?"  said  Hamish. 

"As  true,"  answered  the  surprised  minister,  "as 
that  I  yesterday  preached  the  word  of  God  to  this 
parish. — What  ails  you,  young  man? — are  yota  sick 'J 
— are  you  in  your  right  mind  ?" 

Hamish  made  no  answer,  only  repeated  to  himself 
the  first  expression  of  the  clergyman — "Had  vou 
been  where  vou  should  have  been  yesterday;"  and  so 
saying,  he  let  go  the  bridle,  turned  from  the  road, 
and  descended  the  path  towards  the  hut,  with  the 
look  and  pace  of  one  whii  was  going  to  execution. 
The  minister  looked  after  hint  with  surprise;  but  al- 
though he  knew  the  inhabitant  of  the  hovel,  the 
character  of  Elspat  had  not  invited  hiin  to  open  any 
communication  with  her,  because  .she  was  generally 
reputed  a  Papist,  or  rather  one  indifferent  to  all  reli- 
gion, except  some  superstitious  observances  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  her  parents.  On  Ha- 
mish the  Reverend  Mr.  Tyrie  had  bestowed  instruc- 
tions when  he  was  occasionally  throwi  in  his  way, 
and  Lf  the  seed  fell  among  the  brambles  and  thorns 
of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  disposition,  it  had  not 
yet  been  entirely  checked  or  destroyed.  There  was 
something  so  ghastly  in  the  present  expression  of  the 
youth's  features,  that  the  good  man  was  tempted  to 
go  down  to  the  hovel,  and  inquire  wheiher  any  dis- 
tress had  befallen  the  inhabitaiu.s,  in  which  his  pre- 
sence might  be  consoling,  and  his  ministry  useful. 
Unhappily  he  did  not  persevere  in  this  resolution, 
which  might  have  saved  a  great  misfortune,  as  he 
would  have  probably  become  a  mediator  for  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  ;  but  a  recollection  of  the  wild 
moods  of  such  Highlanders  as  had  been  educated 
after  the  old  fashion  of  the  country,  prevented  his  i\ 
teresting  himself  in  the  widow  and  son  of  the  far- 
dreaded  robber  MacTavish  jMhor;  and  he  thus  miss- 
ed an  opportunity,  which  he  afterwards  soreiv  re 
pented,  of  doing  much  good. 

When  Hamish  MacTavish  entered  his  motheru 
hut,  it  was  only  to  throw  himself  on  the  bed  he  had 
left,  and,  exclaiming,  "  Undone,  undone!"  to  give 
vent,  in  cries  of  grief  and  anger,  to  his  deep  sense  ol 
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the  deceit  which  had  been  praclised  on  him,  and  of 
the  cruel  predicament  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

Elspat  was  prepared  for  the  first  explosion  of  her 
eon's  passion,  and  said  to  herself,  "  It  is  but  the 
mountain  torrent,  swelled  by  the  thunder  shower. 
Let  us  sit  and  rest  us  by  the  bank  ;  for  all  its  present 
tumult,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  \ye  may  pass 
It  dryshod."  She  suffered  his  complaints  and  liis 
reproaches,  which  were,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
agony,  respectful  and  affectionate,  to  die  awav  with- 
out returning  any  answer;  and  when,  at  leiigth, 
having  exhausted  all  the  exclamations  of  sorrow 
which  his  language,  copious  in  expressing  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  affords  to  the  sufferer,  he  sunk  iiito  a 
gloomy  silence,  she  suffered  the  interval  to  continue 
near  an  hour  ere  she  approached  her  son's  couch. 

"  And  now,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  voice  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  mother  was  qualified  by 
her  tenderness,  "have  you  exhausted  your  idle  sor- 
rows, and  are  you  able  to  place  what  you  have  gain- 
ed against  what  vou  have  lost?  Is  the  false  son  of 
Dermid  your  brotlier,  or  the  father  of  your  tribe,  that 
you  weep  because  you  cannot  bind  yourself  to  his 
belt,  and  become  one  of  those  who  must  do  his  bid- 
ding 7  Could  you  find  in  yonder  distant  countrv  the 
lakes  and  the  mountains  that  you  leave  behind  you 
here  1  Can  you  hunt  the  deer  of  Breadalbane  in  the 
forests  of  America,  or  will  the  ocean  afl'ord  you  the 
eilver-scaled  salmon  of  the  Awe  1  Consider,  then, 
what  is  your  loss,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  set  it  against 
what  you  have  won." 

"  I  have  lost  all,  mother,"  replied  Hamish,  "  since 
I  have  broken  my  word,  and  lost  my  honour.  I 
might  tell  my  tale,  but  who,  oh,  who  would  believe 
me?"  The  unfortunate  young  man  again  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and,  pressmg  them  to  his  fore- 
head, hid  his  face  upon  the  bed. 

Elspat  was  now  really  alarmed,  and  perhaps  wish- 
ed the  fatal  deceit  had  been  left  unat tempted.  She 
had  no  hope  or  refuge  saving  in  the  eloquence  of  per- 
suasion, of  which  she  possessed  no  small  share, 
though  her  total  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  actually 
existed,  rendered  its  energy  unavaihng.  She  urged 
her  son,  by  every  tender  epfthet  which  a  parent  could 
bestow,  to  take  care  for  his  own  safety. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said,  "  to  baffle  your  pursuers.  I 
will  save  your  life — I  will  save  your  honour — I  will  tell 
them  that  my  fair-haired  Hamish  fell  from  the  Cor- 
rie  dhu  (black  precipice)  into  the  gulf,  of  which  hu- 
rnan  eye  never  beheld  the  bottom.  I  will  tell  them 
this,  and  I  will  fling  your  plaid  on  the  thorns  which 

frow  on  the  brinli  of  the  precipice,  that  they  mav 
eheve  my  words.  They  will  believe,  and  they  will 
retui-n  to  the  Dun  of  the  double-crest ;  for  though  the 
Saxon  dram  can  call  the  living  to  die,  it  cannot  re- 
call tile  dead  to  their  slavish  standard.  Then  will 
we  travel  together  far  northward  to  the  salt  lakes  of 
Kintail,  and  place  glens  and  mountains  betwixt  us 
and  the  sons  of  Dermid.  We  will  visit  the  shores  of 
the  dark  lake,  and  my  kinsmen — (for  was  not  my 
mother  of  the  children  of  Kenneth,  and  will  they  not 
remember  us  svith  the  old  love?) — my  lunsmen  will 
receive  us  with  the  affection  of  the  olden  time,  which 
lives  in  those  distant  glens,  where  the  Gael  still 
dwell  in  their  nobleness,  unmingled  with  the  churl 
Saxons,  or  with  the  base  brood  that  are  their  tools 
and  tneir  slaves." 

The  energy  of  the  language,  somewhat  allied  to  hy- 
perbole, even  in  its  most  ordinary  expressions,  now 
seemed  almost  too  weak  to  afford  Elsjiat  the  means 
of  bringing  out  the  splendid  picture  which  she  pre- 
sented lo  her  son  of  the  land  in  which  she  proposed 
tn  him  to  take  refuse.  Yet  the  colours  were  few 
with  which  she  couLi  paint  her  Highland  paradise. 
'"The  hills,"  she  said,  were  higher  and  more  mag- 
nificent tb.an  those  of  Breadalbane — Ben  Cruachan 
was  but  a  dwarf  to  Skooroora.  The  lakes  were 
»»roader  and  larger,  and  abounded  not  only  with  fish, 
txit  w'th  the  enchanted  and  amphibious  animal  which 
gives  oil  to  the  lamp.*  The  deer  were  larger  and 
more  numerous— the  white-tusked  boar,  the  chase 
jf  which  the  brave  loved  best,  was  yet  to  be  roused 
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•in  those  western  solitudes — the  men  were  nobler, 
wiser,  and  stronger,  than  the  degenerate  brood  who 
lived  under  the  Saxon  banner.  The  daughters  of  the 
land  were  beautiful,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  and 
bosoms  of  snow,  and  out  of  these  she  would  choose  a 
^^•ife  for  Hamish,  of  blameless  descent,  spotless  fame, 
fixed  and  true  affection,  who  should  be  in  their  sum- 
mer bothy  as  the  beam  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  win- 
ter abode  as  the  warmth  of  the  needful  fire." 

Such  were  the  topics  with  which  Elspat  strove  to 
soothe  the  despair  of  her  son,  and  to  determine  him, 
if  possible,  to  leave  the  fatal  spot,  on  svhich  beseem- 
ed resolved  to  linger.  The  stjie  of  her  rhetoric  v>as 
poetical,  but  in  other  respects  resembled  that  whi  ■:)., 
like  other  fond  mothers,  she  had  lavished  on  Hamish, 
while  a  child  or  a  boy.  in  order  to  gain  his  consent 
to  do  something  he  had  no  mind  to ;  and  she  spoke 
loader,  quicker,  and  more  earnestlv,  in  proportion 
as  she  began  to  despair  of  her  words  carrying  con- 
viction. 

On  the  mind  of  Hamish  her  eloquence  made  no 
impression.  He  knew  far  better  than  she  did  the 
actual  situation  of  the  country,  and  was  sensible,  that, 
though  it  might  be  possible  to  hide  himself  as  a  fugi- 
tive among  more  distant  mountains,  there  was  now 
no  corner  in  the  Highlands  in  which  his  father's  pro- 
fession could  be  practised,  even  if  he  had  not  adopied, 
from  the  improved  ideas  of  the  time  when  he  lived, 
the  opinion  that  the  trade  of  the  cateran  was  no 
longer  the  road  to  honour  and  distinction.  Her  words 
were  therefore  poured  into  regardless  ears,  and  she 
exhausted  herself  in  vain  in  the  attempt  to  paint  the 
regions  of  her  mother's  kinsmen  m  such  terms  as 
might  tempt  Hamish  to  accompany  her  thither.  She 
spoke  for  hours,  but  she  spoke  in  vain.  She  could 
extort  no  answer,  save  gi-oans  and  sighs,  and  ejacu- 
lations, expressing  the  extremity  of  despair. 

At  length,  starting  on  her  feet,  and  changing  the 
mono;onous  tone  in  which  she  had  chanted,  as  if 
were,  the  praises  of  the  province  of  refuge,  into  the 
short,  stern  language  of  eager  passion — "  I  am  a  fool," 
she  said,  "to  spend  my  words  upon  an  idle,  poor- 
spirited,  unintelhgent  boy,  who  crouches  like  abound 
to  the  lash.  Wait  here  and  receive  your  taskmasters, 
and  abide  your  chastisement  at  their  hands;  but  do 
not  think  your  mother's  eyes  will  behold  it.  I  could 
not  see  it  and  live.  3Iv  eyes  have  looked  often  upon 
death,  but  neverupon  cfishonour.  Farewell,  Hamish ! 
— We  never  meet  again." 

She  dashed  from  the  hut  like  a  lapwing,  and  per- 
haps for  the  moment  acmally  entertained  the  purpose 
which  she  expressed,  of  parting  with  her  son  forever. 
A  fearful  sight  she  would  have  been  that  evening  to 
anv  who  might  have  met  her  wandering  through  the 
wilderness  like  a  restless  spirit,  and  speaking  to  her- 
self in  language  which  will  endure  no  translation. 
She  rambled  for  hours,  seeking  rather  than  shunning 
the  most  dangerous  paths.  The  precarious  track 
through  the  morass,  the  dizzy  path  alone  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  giUfing  river, 
were  the  roads  which,  far  from  avoiding,  she  sought 
with  eagerness,  and  traversed  with  reckless  haste. 
But  the  courage  arising  from  despair  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  life,  which,  (though  deliberate  suicide 
was  rarely  pracfscd  in  the  Plighlands,)  she  was 
perhaps  desirous  of  terminating.  Her  step  on  t 
verge  of  the  precipice  was  firm  as  that  of  the  wil 
goat.  Her  eye,  in  that  state  of  excitation,  was  a 
keen  as  to  discern,  even  amid  darkness,  the  pcrBi 
which  noon  would  not  have  enabled  a  stranger  t 
avo'd. 

Elspat's  course  was  not  directly  for%vard,  else 
had  soon  been  far  frorn  the  bothy  in  which  she  had  1 
her  son.  It  was  circuitous,  for  that  hut  was  the  cen- 
tre to  which  her  heartstrings  were  chained,  and 
though  she  wandered  around  it,  she  felt  it  imjiossible 
to  leave  the  vicinity.  With  the  first  beams  of  morn- 
ing, she  returned  to  the  hut.  Awhile  she  paused  at 
the  wattled  door,  as  if  ashamed  that  lingering  fond- 
ness should  have  brought  her  back  to  the  spot  which 
she  had  left  with  the  purpose  of  never  returning;  but 
there  was  )'et  more  of  fear  and  anxiety  in  her  hesita- 
tion— of  anxiety,  lest  her  fair-haired  son  had  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  her  potion — of  fear  lest  his  ene» 
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mies  had  come  upon  him  in  the  night.  Slie  opened 
the  door  of  the  hut  j^ently,  and  entered  with  noiseless 
step.  E.xhausted  with  his  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and 
n.>t  entirely  releyod  perhaps  from  the  influence 
of  the  powerful  opiate.  Hamish  Bean  again  slept  the 
stern  sound  sleep,  by  which  the  Indians  are  said  to 
be  overcome  dunng  the  interval  of  their  torments. 
His  mother  was  scarcely  sure  that  she  actually  dis- 
cerned his  form  on  the  bed,  scarce  certain  that  her 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  his  breathing.  With  a  throb- 
bin"  heart,  Elspat  went  to  the  fire-place  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  hut.  where  slumbered,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
turf,  the  glimmering  embers  of  the  fire,  never  extin- 
guislied  on  a  Scottish  hearth  until  the  mdwellers  leave 
the  mansion  for  ever. 

"Feeble  greishogh,"*  she  said,  as  she  lighted,  by 
the  help  of  a  match,  a  sphnter  of  bog  pine  wdiich  was 
to  serve  the  place  of  a  candle ;  "  weak  greishogh, 
soon  shalt  thou  be  put  out  for  ever,  and  may  Heaven 
grant  that  the  life  of  Elspat  MacTavish  have  no 
longer  duration  than  thine  !" 

While  she  spoke,  she  raised  the  blazing  light  to- 
wards the  bed,  on  which  still  lay  the  prostrate  limbs 
of  her  son,  in  a  posture  that  left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  slept  or  swooned.  As  she  advanced  towards  him, 
the  light  flashed  upon  his  eyes — he  started  up  in  an 
instant,  made  a  stride  forward  with  his  naked  du'k 
in  his  hand,  like  a  man  armed  to  meet  a  mortal  ene- 
my, and  exclaimed,  "Stand  off! — on  thy  life,  stand 
oft"!" 

"  It  is  the  word  and  the  action  of  my  husband," 
answered  Elspat ;  "  and  I  know  by  his  speech  and  his 
step  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mhor. 

iMother,"  said  Hamish,  relapsing  from  his  tone  of 
desperate  firmness  into  one  of  melancholy  expostula- 
tion ;  "  oh,  dearest  mother,  wherefore  have  you  re- 
turned hither?" 

"Ask  why  the  hind  comes  back  to  the  fawn,"  said 
Elspat ;  "  why  the  cat  of  the  mountain  returns  to 
her  lodge  and  her  young.  Know  you,  Hamish,  that 
the  heart  of  the  mother  only  lives  m  the  bosom  of  the 
child." 

"Then  will  it  soon  cease  to  throb,"  said  Hamish, 
"unless  it  can  beat  within  a  bosom  that  lies  beneath 
the  turf. — Mother,  do  not  blame  me:  if  I  weep,  it  is 
not  for  myself  but  for  you,  for  my  sufferings  will  soon 

be  over ;  but  yours O,  who  but  Heaven  shall  set 

a  boundary  to  them  !" 

Elspat  shuddered  and  stepped  backward,  but  almost 
jnstantjy  resumed  her  firm  and  upright  position,  and 
her  dauntless  bearing. 

"  I  thought  thou  wert  a  man  but  even  now,"  she 
said,  "  and  thou  art  again  a  child.  Hearken  to  me 
yet,  and  let  us  leave  this  place  together.  Have  I 
done  thee  wrong  or  injury  1  if  so,  yet  do  not  avenge 
ft  so  cruelly — See,  Elspat  MacTavish,  who  never 
kneeled  before  even  to  a  priest,  falls  prostrate  before 
her  own  son,  and  craves  his  forgiveness."  And  at 
once  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  young 
man,  seized  on  his  hand,  and  kissing  it  a  hundred 
times,  repeated  as  often,  in  heart-breaking  accents, 
the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  "Par- 
don," she  exclaimed,  "pardon,  for  the  sake  of  your 
father's  ashes— pardon,  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  v.'ith 
which  I  bore  thee,  the  care  with  which  I  nurtured 
thee! — Hear  it,  Heaven,  and  behold  it.  Earth — the 
mother  asks  pardon  of  her  child,  and  she  is  refused  !" 

It  \yas  in  vain  that  Hamish  endeavoured  to  stem 
tliis  tide  of  passion,  by  assuring  his  mother,  with  the 
most  solemn  asseverations,  that  he  forgave  entirely 
the  fatal  deceit  which  she  had  practised  upon  him. 

"Empty  words,"  she  said;  "idle  protestations, 
which  are  but  used  to  hide  the  obduracy  of  your  resent- 
ment. Wotild  you  have  me  believe  you,  th^n  leave 
the_  hut  this  instant,  and  retire  from  a  country 
which  every  hour  renders  more  dangerous. — Do  this, 
and  1  may  think  you  have  forgiven  me — refuse  it. 
and  again  I  call  on  moon  and  stars,  heaven  ancl 
earth,  to  witness  the  unrelenting  resentment  with 
which  you  prosecute  your  mother  for  a  faidt,  which,  if 
it  be  one,  arose  out  of  love  to  you." 

"  Mother,"  said   Hamish,    "  qn  this  subject  you 
move  me  not     I  will  fly  before  no  man.    If  Barcal- 
*  Greishogh,  a  glowing  ember. 
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dine  should  send  every  Gael  that  is  under  his  bonncr, 
here,  and  in  this  place,  will  I  abide  them  ;  and  when 
you  bid  me  fly,  you  may  as  well  command  yonder 
mountain  to  be  loosened  from  its  foundations.  Had 
I  been  sure  of  the  road  by  which  they  are  coming 
hither,  I  had  spared  them  the  pains  of  seeking  me; 
but  I  might  go  by  the  mountain,  while  they  perchance 
came  by  the  lake.  Here  I  will  abide  my  fate;  nor  is 
there  in  Scotland  a  voice  of  power  enough  to  bid  me 
stir  from  hence,  and  be  obeyed." 

"  Here,  then,  I  also  stay,"  said  Elspat,  rising  up 
and  speaking  with  assumed  composure.  "  I  have 
seen  my  husband's  death — my  eyelids  shall  not  griev 
to  look  on  the  fall  of  my  son.  But  MacTavish  Mho. 
died  as  became  the  brave,  with  his  good  sword  in  his 
right  hand;  my  son  will  perish  like  the  bullock  that 
is  driven  to  the  shambles  by  the  Saxon  owner  who 
has  bought  him  for  a  price." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  "  you 
have  taken  my  life  ;  to  that  you  have  a  right,  for  you 
gave  it ;  but  touch  not  my  honour !  It  came  to  me 
from  a  brave  train  of  ancestors,  and  should  be  sullied 
neither  by  man's  deed  nor  woman's  speech.  What 
I  shall  do,  perhaps  I  myself  yet  know  not;  but 
tempt  me  no  farther  by  reproachful  words  ;  you  have 
already  made  wounds  more  than  you  can  ever 
heal." 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Elspat,  in  reply.  "  Ex- 
pect neither  farther  complaint  nor  remonstrance 
from  me;  but  let  us  be  silent,  and  wait  the  chance 
which  Heaven  shall  send  us." 

The  sun  arose  on  the  next  mornin";,  and  found  the 
bothy  silent  as  the  grave.  The  mothei  and  son  had 
arisen,  and  were  engaged  each  in  their  separate  task 
—Hamish  in  preparing  and  cleaning  nis  arms  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  but  with  an  ail  of  deep  dejec- 
tion. Elspat,  more  restless  in  her  agony  of  spirit, 
employed  herself  in  making  ready  the  food  which 
the  distress  of  yesterday  had  induced  them  both  to 
dispense  with  for  an  unusual  number  of  hours.  She 
placed  it  on  the  board  before  her  son  so  soon  as  it  was 
prepared,  with  the  words  of  a  Gaelic  poet,  "  Without 
daily  food,  the  husbandman's  ploudishare  stands  still 
in  the  furrow;  without  daily  food,  the  sword  of  the 
warrior  is  too  heavy  for  his  hand.  Our  bodies  are 
our  slaves,  yet  they  must  be  fed  if  we  would  have 
their  service.  So  spake  in  ancient  days  the  Blind 
Bard  to  the  warriors  of  Fion." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  but  he  fed  on  what 
was  placed  before  him,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for 
the  scene  which  he  was  to  undergo.  Whi  n  his  mo- 
ther saw  that  he  had  eaten  what  sufficed  him,  she 
again  filled  the  fatal  quaigh,  and  proffered  it  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast.  But  he  started  aside  with 
a  convulsive  gesture,  expressive  at  once  of  fear  and 
abhorrence. 

"  Nay,  my  son,"  she  said,  "  this  time,  surely,  thou 
hast  no  cause  of  fear." 

"  Urge  me  not,  mother,  "  answered  Hamish  ;  "  oi 
put  the  leprous  toad  into  a  flagon,  and  I  will  drink  ; 
but  from  that  accursed  cup,  and  of  that  mind-destroy- 
ing potion,  never  will  I  taste  more!" 

"At  your  pleasure,  my  son,"  said  Elspat,  haughtily 
and  began,  with  much  apparent  assiduity,  thevariony 
domestic  tasks  which  had  been  interrupted  during  the 
preceding  day.  Whatever  was  at  her  heart,  all  anxiety 
seemed  banished  from  her  looks  and  demeanour,  li 
was  but  from  an  over  activity  of  bustling  exertion  that 
it  might  have  been  perceived,  by  a  close  observer,  that 
her  actions  were  spurred  by  some  internal  cause  of 
painfiil  excitement ;  and  such  a  spectator,  too,  might 
also  have  observed  how  often  she  broke  off  tlu; 
snatches  of  songs  or  tunes  which  she  hummed,  ap- 
parently without  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  ii» 
order  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  from  the  door  of  the  hut. 
Whatever  might  be  in  the  mind  of  Hamish,  nis  de- 
meanour was  directly  the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by 
his  mother.  Having  finished  the  task  of  cleaning 
and  preparing  his  arms,  which  he  arranged  within 
the  hut,  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  door  of  ;he 
bothy,  and  watched  the  opposite  hill,  like  the  fixed 
sentinel  who  expects  the  approach  of  an  enen:v 
Noon  found  him  in  the  same  unchanged  posture,  anc 
it  was  an  hour  after  that  perio'^   when  his  racth«r 
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andin?  beside  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
id  said,  in  a  tone  iiiditierent,  as  if  she  had  been 
Ikint;  of  some  friendly  visit,  "  When  dost  thou  ex- 
ctthem7" 

"  They  cannot  be  here  till  the  shadows  fall  long  to 
e  eastward,''  replied  Hamish  ;  "that  is,  even  sup- 
ising  the  nearest  party,  commanded  by  Sergeant 
llan  Breack  Cameron,  lias  been  commanded  hither 
'  express  from  Dunbarton,  as  it  is  most  liliely  they 
ill." 

"Then  enterbeneath  yourmother's  roof  once  more; 
hich  partake  the  last  time  of  the  food  she  has  pre- 
ired ;  after  this,  lei  them  come,  and  thou  shah  see 
thy  mother  is  an  useless  encumbrance  in  the  day  of 
rife.  Thy  hand,  practised  as  it  is,  cannot  lire  these 
ms  so  fast  as  I  can  load  them  ;  nay,  if  it  is  neces- 
ry,  I  do  not  myself  fear  the  flash  or  the  report,  and 
V  aim  has  been  held  fatal." 

'■  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  mother,  meddle  not  with 
is  matter!"  said  Flamish.  "  Allan  Breack  is  a  wise 
an  and  a  kind  one,  and  comes  of  a  good  stem.  It 
ay  be,  he  can  promise  for  our  officers,  that  they  will 
uch  me  with  no  infamous  punishment ;  and  if  they 
ier  me  confinement  in  the  dungeon,  or  death  by 
e  musket,  to  that  I  may  not  object." 
"  Alas,  and  wilt  thou  tmst  to  their  word,  my  foolish 
lild  ?  Remember  the  race  of  Dermid  were  evei  fair 
id  false,  and  no  sooner  shall  they  have  gyves  on  thy 
inds,  than  they  will  strip  thy  shoulQers  for  the 
^ourge." 

"  Save  your  advice,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  stern- 
;  "  for  me,  my  mind  is  made  up." 
But  though  he  spoke  thus,  to  escape  the  almost 
■rsecuting  urgency  of  his  mother,  Hamish  would 
ive  found  it,  at  that  moment,  impossible  to  say  upon 
hat  course  of  conduct  he  had  thus  fi.ved.  On  oiie 
)int  alone  he  was  determined,  namely,  to  abide  his 
;stiny,  be  what  it  might,  and  not  to  add  to  the 
■each  of  his  word,  of  w-liich  he  had  been  involunta- 
ly  rendered  guilty,  by  attempting  to  escape  from 
inishment.  This  act  of  self-devotion  lie  conceived 
I  be  due  to  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  country- 
en.  Which  of  his  comrades  would  in  future  be 
usted,  if  he  should  be  considered  as  having  broken 
s  word,  and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  offi- 
jrs?  and  whom  but  Hamish  Bean  I\IacTavish 
ould  the  Gael  accuse,  for  having  verified  and  con- 
rmed  the  suspicions  which  the  Saxon  General  was 
ell  known  to  entertain  against  the  good  faith  of  the 
[ighlanders'J  He  was,  therefore,  bent  firmly  to 
nde  his  fate.  But  whether  his  intention  was  to 
eld  himself  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
ho  should  come  to  apprehend  him,  or  whether  he 
jri'osed,  by  a  show  of  resistance,  to  provoke  them  to 
ill  him  on  the  spot,  was  a  question  \yhich  he  could 
ot  himself  have  answered.  His  desire  to  see  Bar- 
ildine,  and  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence  at  the 
[ipointed  time,  urged  him  to  the  one  course  ;  his  fear 
f  the  degrading  punishment,  and  of  his  mother's 
itter  upbraidings,  strongly  instigated  the  latter  and 
le  more  dangerous  purpose.  He  left  it  to  chance  to 
ecide  when  the  crisis  should  arrive  •,  nor  did  he  tarry 
nig  in  the  expectation  of  the  catastrophe. 
Evening  approached,  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the 
lountains  streamed  in  darkness  towards  the  east, 
,-hile  their  western  peaks  were  still  glowing  with 
rimson  and  gold.  The  road  which  winds  round 
!en  Cruachan'was  fully  visible  from  the  door  of  the 
)thy,  when  a  party  of  five  Highland  soldiers,  whose 
rms  glanced  in  the  sun,  wheeled  suddenly  into  sight 
rom  the  most  distant  extremity,  where  the  highway 
i  hif'den  behind  the  mountain.  One  of  the  party 
I'alked  a  little  before  the  other  four,  who  marcbed 
egularly  and  in  files,  according  to  the  rules  of  mili- 
ary discipline.  There  was  no  dispute,  from  the  fire- 
Dcks  which  they  carried,  and  the  plaids  and  bonnets 
iltich  they  wore,  that  they  were  a  party  of  Haniish's 
egiment,  under  a  non-commissioned  officer;  and 
here  could  be  as  little  doubt  of  the  purpose  of  their 
ippearance  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe. 

Thev  come  briskly  forward" — said  the  widow  of 
HacTavish  Mhor,— "I  wonder  how  fast  or  how  slow 
lome  of  liiem  will  return  again  !  But  they  are  five, 
iiui  !'.  is  '.00  much  uids  for  a  fair  field.     6tcp  back 


within  the  hut,  my  son,  and  shoot  from  the  loopiioli 
beside  the  door.  Two  you  may  bring  down  ere  they 
quit  the  high-road  for  the  footpa-th — there  will  remain 
but  three ;  and  your  father,  with  my  aid,  has  often 
stood  against  that  number.' 

Hamish  Bean  took  the  gun  which  his  mother  of- 
fered, but  did  not  stir  from  the  door  of  the  hut.  He 
was  soon  visible  to  the  party  on  the  high-road,  as  was 
evident  from  their  increasing  their  pace  to  a  run;  the 
files,  however,  still  keeping  together  like  coupled 
greyhounds,  and  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  In 
far  less  time  than  would  have  been  accomplished  by. 
men  less  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  they  had  left 
the  high-road,  traversed  the  narrow  path,  and  ap- 
proached within  pistol-shot  of  the  botliy,  at  the  door 
of  which  stood  Hannsh,  fixed  like  a  statue  of  stone, 
with  his  firelock  in  his  hand,  while  his  mother,  placed 
behind  him,  and  almost  driven  to  frenzv  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passions,  reproached  him  in  tlie  strongest 
terms  which  despair  could  invent,  for  his  want  of  re 
solution  and  faintness  of  heart.  Her  words  increased 
the  bitter  gall  which  was  arising  in  the  voung  mail's 
own  spirit,  as  he  observed  the  unfriendly  speed  with 
which  his  late  comrades  were  eagerly  making  towards 
him,  like  hounds  towards  the  stag  when  he  is  at  bay. 
The  untamed  and  angry  passions  which  he  inherited 
from  father  and  mother,  were  awakened  by  the  sup- 
posed hostility  of  those  who  pursued  him;  and  the 
restraint  under  which  these  passions  had  been  hi- 
therto held  by  his  sober  judgment,  began  gradually 
to  give  way.  The  sergeant  now  called  to  him 
"  Hamish  Bean  MacTavish,  lay  down  your  arms 
and  surrender." 

"  Do  you  stand,  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  and  com- 
mand your  men  to  stand,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
us  all."^ 

"Halt,  men" — said  the  sergeant,  hut  continuing 
himself  to  advance.  "  Hamish,  think  what  you  do, 
and  give  up  your  gun  ;  you  may  spill  blood,  but  you 
cannot  escape  punishment." 

"  The  scourge — the  scourge — my  son,  beware  the 
scourge!"  whispered  his  mother. 

"Takeheed,  Allan  Breack,"  said  Hamish.  "I  would 
not  hurt  you  willingly,-^but  I  will  not  be  taken  unless 
you  can  assure  me  against  the  Saxon  lash." 

"Fool!"  answered  Cameron,  "you  know  I  can- 
not, "i  et  I  will  do  all  I  can.  I  will  say  1  met  you  on 
your  return,  and  the  punishment  will  be  light — but 
give  up  your  musket — Come  on,  men." 

Instantly  he  rushed  forward,  extending  his  afm  as 
if  to  push  aside  the  young  man's  levelled  firelock. 
Elspat  exclaimed,  "  Aow,  spare  not  your  father's 
blood  to  defend  your  father  s  hearth  !"  Hamish  fired 
his  piece,  and  Cameron  dropped  dead.— All  these 
things  happened,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  same  mo- ^ 
nient  of  time.  The  soldiers  rushed  forward  and 
seized  Hamish,  who,  seeming  petrified  with  what  he 
had  done,  oflered  not  the  least  resistance.  Not  so 
his  mother,  who,  seeing  the  men  about  to  put  hand- 
cuils  on  her  son,  threw  herself  on  the  soldiers  with 
such  furj',  that  it  required  tNvo  of  them  to  hold  her, 
while  the  rest  secured  the  prisoner. 

"  Are  you  not  an  accursed  creature,"  said  orie  of 
the  men  to  Hamish,  "  to  have  slain  your  best  friend, 
who  was  contriving,  during  the  whole  march,  how 
he  could  find  some  way  of  getting  you  oli' without 
punishment  for  your  desertion  V 

"Do  you  hear  that,  mother?"  said  Hamish,  turn- 
ing himself  as  miu;h  towards  her  as  his  bonds  would 
peimit— but  the  mother  heard  nothing,  and  saw 
nothing.  She  had  fainted  on  the  floor  of  her  hut. 
Without  waiting  for  her  recovery,  the  party  almost 
immediately  began  their  homeward  march  towarde 
Dunbarton,  leading  along  with  them  their  prisoner. 
They  thou-dit  it  necessary,  however,  to  stay  for  a 
little  space  at  the  village  of  Dalmally,  from  whicli 
they  despatched  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  tp  bring 
away  the  body  of  their  unfortunate  leader,  while  they 
themselves  repaired  to  a  magistrate  to  state  what 
had  happened,  and  require  his  instructions  as  to  the 
farther  course  to  be  pursued.  The  crime  being  of  a 
military  character,  they  were  instructed  to  march  the 
prisoner  to  Dunbarton  without  delay. 
The  swoon  of  the  mother  of  Hamish  lasted  for  a 
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length  of  time;  the  lonpccr  perhnps  that  her  constitu- 
tion, strong  as  it  was,  nuist  have  been  mtieli  exhaust- 
ed by  her  previous  agitation  of  tiiree  days'  endurance. 
She  was  roused  from  her  stupor  at  length  by  female 
voices,  which  cried  the  eoronar-h.  or  lament  for  the 
dead,  with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  exclamations; 
while  the  melancholy  ncne  of  a  lament,  appropriate 
to  the  clan  Cameron,  played  on  the  bagpipe,  was 
heard  from  time  to  time. 

F.lspat  started  up,  like  one  awakened  from  the  dead, 
and  without  any  accurate  recollection  of  the  scene 
wliich  had  passed  before  her  eyes.  There  were  fe- 
males in  the  hut  who  were  swathing  the  corpse  in 
us  bloody  plaid  before  carrying  it  from  the  fatal  s|iot. 
"  Women,"  she  said,  starting  up  and  interrupting 
tlieir  chant  at  once  and  their  labour—"  Tell  me, 
women,  why  sing  you  the  dirge  of  JlacDhonuil  Dhu 
in  the  house  of  MacTavish  IVlhor  ? 

"  She-wolf,  be  silent  with  thine  ill-omened  yell," 
answered  one  of  the  females,  a  relation  of  the  de- 
ceased, "  and  let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  beloved  kins- 
man !  There  shall  never  be  coronach  cried,  or  dirge 
played,  for  thee  or  thy  bloody  wolf-burd.*  The  ra- 
vens sriall  eat  him  from  the  gibbet,  and  the  foxes  and 
wild-cats  shall  tear  thy  corpse  upon  the  hill.  Cursed 
be  he  that  would  sain  your  bones,  or  add  a  stone  to 
your  cairn !" 

■  Daughter  of  a  foolish  mother,"  answered  the  wi- 
dow of  MacTavish  Mhor,  "know  that  the  gibbet 
with  which  you  threaten  us,  is  no  portion  of  our  in- 
heritance. For  thirty  years  the  Black  Tree  of  the 
Law,  whose  apples  are  dead  men's  bodies,  hungered 
after  the  beloved  husband  of  my  heart ;  but  he  died 
like  a  brave  man.  with  tlie  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
defrauded  it  of  its  hopes  and  its  fruit." 

"  So  shall  it  not  be  with  thy  child,  bloody  sorcer- 
ess," replied  the  female  mourner,  whose  passions 
were  as  violent  as  those  of  Elspat  herself.  "  The 
rav^ens  shall  tear  his  fair  hair  to  line  their  nests,  before 
the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  Treshornish  islands." 

These  words  recalled  to  Elspat's  mind  the  whole 
history  of  the  last  three  dreadful  days.  At  first,  she 
stood  fixed  as  if  the  extremity  of  distress  had  convert- 
ed her  into  stone;  but  in  a  minute,  the  pride  and  vio- 
lence of  her  temper,  outbraved  as  she  thought  herself 
on  her  own  threshold,  enabled  her  to  reply — "  Yes, 
insulting  hag,  my  fair-haired  boy  may  die,  but  it  will 
not  be  with  a  white  hand — it  has  been  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  his  enemy,  in  the  best  blood  of  a  Cameron — 
remember  that ;  and  when  you  lay  your  dead  in  his 
gi'ave,  le!  it  be  his  best  epitaph,  that  he  was  killed  by 
Hamish  Bean  for  essaying  to  lay  hands  on  the  son  of 
MacTavish  Mhor  on  nis  own  threshold.  Faresvell 
— the  shame  of  defeat,  loss,  and  slaughter,  remain 
with  the  clan  that  has  endured  it !" 

The  relative  of  the  slaughtered  Cameron  raised  her 
voice  in  reply  ;  but  Elspat,  disdaining  to  continue  the 
objurgation,  or  perhaps  feeling  her  grief  likely  to  over- 
master her  power  of  expressing  her  resentment,  had 
left  the  hut,  and  was  walking  forth  in  the  bright 
moonshine. 

The  females  who  were  arranging  the  corpse  of  the 
slaughtered  man,  hurried  froin  their  melancholy  la- 
bour to  look  after  her  tall  figure  as  it  glided  away 
among  the  cliffs.  "I  am  glad  she  is  gone,"  said  one 
of  the  younger  persons  who  assistea.  "  I  w'ould  as 
soon  dress  a  corpse  when  the  great  Fiend  himself— 
god  sain  us — stood  visibly  before  us,  as  when  Elspat  of 
the  Tree  is  amongst  us. — ^Ay — ay,  even  overmuch  in- 
tercourse hath  she  had  with  the  Enemy  in  her  day." 

"  Silly  woman,"  answered  the  female  who  had 
maintained  the  dialogue  with  the  departed  Elspat, 
"  thinkest  thou  that  there  is  a  worse  fiend  on  earth. 
(w  beneath  it,  than  the  pride  and  fury  of  an  ofTendea 
woman,  like  yonder  bloody-minded  hag?  Know 
that  blood  has  been  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  dew  to 
the  mountain-daisy.  Many  and  many  a  brave  man 
has  she  caused  to  breathe  their  last  for  little  Avrong 
they  had  done  to  her  or  theirs.  But  her  hough- 
eincws  are  cut,  now  that  her  wolf-burd  must,  like  a 
murderer  as  he  is,  make  a  murderer's  end." 

Whilst  the  women  thus  discoursed  together,  as  they 
watched  the  corpse  of  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  the 
•  Wolf-brood,  4.  e.  wolf-cub. 


unhappy  cause  of  his  death  pursued  her  lonely  wnjr 
across  the  mountain.  VVhile  she  remained  within 
sight  of  the  bothy,  she  put  a  strong  constraint  on 
herself,  that  by  no  alterat'ion  of  pace  or  gesture,  she 
might  aflbrd  to  her  enemies  the  triumph  of  calcula 
ling  the  excess  of  her  m€ntal  agitation,  nay,  despair. 
She  stalked,  therefore,  with  a  slovy  rather  than  a 
swift  step,  and,  holding  herself  upright,  seemed  at 
once  to  endure  with  firmness  that  wo  which  was 
passed,  and  bid  defiance  to  that  which  was  about  to 
come.  But  when  she  was  beyonii  the  sight  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  hut,  she  coulii  no  longer  Suppress 
the  extremity  of  ht  r  agitation.  Drawing  her  mantle 
wiklly  round  her,  she  stopped  at  the  first  knoll,  and 
climbing  to  its  summit,  extended  her  arms  up  to  the 
bright  moon,  as  if  accusing  heaven  and  earth  for  her 
misfortunes,  and  uttered  scream  on  scream,  like 
those  of  an  eagle  whose  nest  has  been  plundered  of 
her  brood.  Awhile  she  vented  her  grief  in  these  in- 
articulate cries,  then  rushed  on  her  way  with  a  hasty 
and  unequal  step,  in  vain  the  hope  of  overtaking  the 
party  which  was  conveying  her  son  a  prisoner  to  Dun- 
barton.  But  her  strength,  superhuman  as  it  seemed, 
failed  her  in  the  trial,  nor  was  it  possible  for  her, 
with  her  utmost  eflbrts,  to  accomplish  her  purpose. 

Yet  she  pressed  onward,  with  all  the  speed  which 
her  exhausted  frame  could  exert.  When  food  became 
indispensable,  she  entered  the  first  cottage:  "Give 
me  to  eat,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  the  widow  of  Mac- 
Tavish Mhor— I  am  the  mother  of  Hamish  MacTa- 
vish Bean, — give  me  to  eat,  that  I  may  once  more 
see  my  fair-haired  son."  Her  demand  was  never  re- 
fused, though  granted  in  many  cases  with  a  kind  of 
struggle  between  compassion  and  aversion  in  some 
of  those  to  whom  she  applied,  which  was  in  others 
qualified  by  fear.  The  share  she  had  had  in  occa- 
sioning the  death  of  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  which 
must  probably  involve  that  of  her  own  son,  was  not 
accurately  known ;  but,  from  a  knowledge  of  her 
violent  passions  and  former  habits  of  life,  no  one 
doubted  that  in  one  way  or  other  she  had  been  tlio 
cause  of  the  catastrophe;  and  Hamish  Bean  /was 
considered,  in  the  slaughter  which  he  had  committed, 
rather  as  the  instrument  than  as  the  accomplice  of 
his  mother. 

^T'his  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen  was  of  little 
service  to  the  unfortunate  Hamish.  As  his  captain, 
Green  Colin,  understood  the  manners  and  habits  of 
his  country,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  from 
Hamish  the  particulars  accompanving  his  supposed 
desertion,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officer.  He  felt  the  utmost  compassion 
for  a  youth,  who  had  thus  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
travagant and  fatal  fondness  of  a  parent.  But  lie 
had  no  excuse  to  plead  which  could  rescue  his  un- 
happy recruit  from  the  doom,  which  military  discip 
line  and  the  award  of  a  court-martial  denounced 
against  him  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

No  time  had  been  lost  in  their  proceedings,  and  as 
little  was  interposed  betwixt  sentence  and  execution. 

General had  determined  to  make  a  severe 

example  of  the  first  deserter  who  should  fall  into  his 
power,  and  here  was  one  who  had  defended  himself 
by  main  force,  and  slain  in  the  aftray  the  officer  sen'. 
to  take  him  into  custody.  A  fitter  subject  for  punish- 
ment could  not  have  occurred,  and  Hamish  was  sen 
tenced  to  immediate  execution.  All  which  the  inter- 
ference of  his  captain  in  his  favour  could  procure, 
was  that  he  should  die  a  soldier's  death;  for  there 
had  been  a  purpose  of  executing  him  upon  the  gibbet. 

The  worthy  clergyman  of  Glenorquhy  chanced  to 
be  at  Dunbarton,  in  attendance  upon  some  church 
courts,  at  the  time  of  this  catastrophe.  He  visited 
his  unfortunate  parishioner  in  his  dungeon,  found  him 
ignorant  indeed,  but  not  obstinate,  and  the  answers 
which  he  received  from  him,  \yhen  conversing  on  re- 
ligious topics,  were  such  as  induced  him  doul)!y  to 
regret,  that  a  mind  naturally  pure  and  noble  should 
have  remained  unhappily  so  wild  and  uncultivated. 

When  he  ascertained  the  real  character  aiMl  dispo 
sition  of  the  young  man,  the  worthy  pastor  mado 
deep  and  painful  reflections  on  his  own  shyness  and 
timidity,  which,  arising  out  of  the  evil  fame  that  at- 
tached to  the  Uneage  of  Hamish,  had  restrained  him 
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rom  cliaritably  encleavoiirins  to  bring  this  strayed 
'lieep  witiiin  the  sreal  Ibid.  Wiiile  the  good  minister 
)lanied  his  cowardice  in  times  past,  which  had  de- 
erred  iiini  from  rislving  his  person,  to  save,  perhaps, 
ui  immortal  soul,  he  resolved  no  longer  tobegovern- 
'd  by  such  timid  counsels,  but  to  endeavour,  by  ap- 
plication to  his  officers,  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  at  least, 
f  not  a  pardon,  for  the  criminal,  in  whom  he  felt  so 
musnolly  interested,  at  once  from  his  docility  of  tem- 
)er  and  his  generosity  of  disposition. 

Accordingly  the  divine  sought  out  Captain  Camp- 
)eil  at  the  barracks  within  the  garrison.  There  was 
I  gloomy  melancholy  on  the  brow  of  Green  Cohn, 
vhich  was  not  lessened,  but  increased,  when  the 
•lergyman  stated  his  naine,  quahty,  and  errand. 
'  You  cannot  tell  me  better  of  the  young  man  than 
'  am  disposed  to  believe,"  answered  the  Hishland 
ifficer;  "  you  cannot  ask  me  to  do  more  in  liis  be- 
lalf  than  1  am  of  myself  inclined,  and  have  already 
>ndeavoured  to  do.     But  it  is  all  in  vain.     General 

is  half  a  Lowlander,  half  an  Englishman. 

^e  has  no  idea  of  tiie  high  and  enthusiastic  character 
vhich  in  these  mountains  often  bririgs  exalted  virtues 
n  contact  with  great  crimes,  which,  however,  are 
ess  offences  of  the  heart  than  errors  of  the  under- 
itanding.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  that  in 
his  young  man  he  was  putting  to  death  the  best  and 
he  bravest  of  my  company,  where  all,  or  almost  all, 
ire  good  and  brave.  I  explained  to  him  by  what 
iirange  delusion  the  culprit's  apparent  desertion  was 
)cca.sioned,  and  how  little  his  heart  was  accessary  to 
he  crime  which  his  hand  unhappily  committed.  His 
mswer  was,  '  These  are  Highland  visions,  Captain 
Campbell,  as  unsatisfactory  and  \  ain  as  those  of  the 
•econd  sight.  An  act  of  gross  desertion  may,  in  any 
;ase,  be  palliated  under  the  plea  of  intoxication  ;  the 
niirder  of  an  officer  may  be  as  easily  coloured  over 
vith  that  of  temporary  insanity.  The  example  must 
>e  made,  and  if  it  has  fallen  on  a  man  otherwise  a 
rood  recruit,  it  will  have  the  greater  effect.' — Such 
)eing  the  General's  unalterable  purpose,"  continued 
Japtain  Campbell,  with  a  sigh,  "  be  it  your  care,  re- 
erend  sir,  that  your  penitent  prepare  by  break  of 
iay  to-morrow  for  that  great  change  whicn  we  shall 
ill  one  day  be  subjected  to." 

"  And  for  which,"  said  the  clergyman,  "may  G<jd 
■repare  us  all.  as  I  in  my  duty  will  not  be  wanting  to 
his  poor  youth." 

iVext  morning,  as  the  very  earliest  beams  of  sun- 
ise  saluted  the  gray  towers  which  crown  the  sum- 
nit  of  that  singular  and  tremendous  rock,  the  sol- 
iiers  of  the  new  Highland  reiriment  appeared  on  the 
larade,  within  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  having 
alien  into  order,  began  to  move  downward  by  steep 
;taircases  and  narrow  passages  towards  the  external 
larrier-gate,  which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  rock, 
rhe  wild  wailingsof  the  pibroch  were  heard  at  times, 
nterchanged  with  the  drums  and  fifes,  which  beat 
he  Dead  March. 

The  unhappy  criminal's  fate  did  not,  at  fifst,  excite 
hat  general  sympathy  in  the  regiment  which  would 
)rohnbly  have  arisen  had  he  been  executed  for  deser- 
ion  alone.  The  slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  Allan 
3reai;k  had  given  a  different  colour  to  Hamish's 
jffence;  for  the  deceased  was  much  beloved,  and 
)esides  belonged  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  clan,  of 
.vhom  there  were  many  in  the  ranks.  The  unfortu- 
late  criminal,  on  the  contrary,  was  little  known  to. 
uid  scarcely  connected  with,  any  of  his  regimental 
■onipanions.  His  father  had  been,  indeed,  distin- 
^shed  for  his  strength  and  manhood  ;  but  he  was  of 
1  oroken  clan,  as  those  names  were  called  who  had 
10  chief  to  lead  them  to  battle. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  in  another 
;ase,  to  have  turned  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  regiment 
:ne  party  necessary  for  execution  of  the  sentence; 
lut  the  six  indi\'iduate  selected  for  that  purpose,  were 
riends  of  the  deceased,  descended,  like  him,  from  the 
•ace  of  MacDhonuil  Dim  ;  and  while  they  prepared 
or  the  dismal  task  which  their  duty  imposed,  it  was 
lot  without  a  stern  feeling  pf  gratified  revenge.  The 
eading  company  of  the  regiment  began  now  to  defile 
[rom  the  barrier-gate,  and  was  followed  by  the  others, 
»ach  successively  moving  aiid  halting  according  to 


the  orders  of  the  Adjutant,  so  as  to  form  three  sides 
of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  ranks  faced  inwards. 
The  fourth,  or  blank  side  of  the  square,  w-as  closed 
up  by  the  huge  and  lofty  precipice  on  which  the  Cas- 
tle rises.  About  the  centre  of  the  procession,  bare- 
headed, disarmed,  and  with  his  hands  bound,  came 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  mihtary  law.  He  was 
deadly  pale,  bat  his  step  was  firm  and  his  eye  as 
brisht  as  ever.  The  clergyman  walked  by  his"  side 
— the  coffin,  which  was  to  receive  his  mortal  remains, 
was  borne  before  him.  The  looks  of  his  comrades 
were  still,  composed,  and  solemn.  They  felt  for  the 
youth,  whose  handsome  form,  and  manly  yet  sub- 
missive deportment  had,  as  soon  as  he  wasdistinctl/ 
visible  to  them,  softened  the  hearts  of  many,  even  ot 
some  who  had  been  actuated  by  vindictive  feelings. 

The  coffin  destined  for  the  yet  living  body  of  Ha- 
mish  Bean  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
square,  about  two  yards  distant  from  the  foot  of  the 
precipice,  which  rises  in  that  place  as  steep  as  a  stone 
wall  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 
Thither  the  prisoner  was  also  led,  the  clergyman 
still  continuing  by  his  side,  pouring  forth  exhortations 
of  courage  anB  consolation,  to  which  the  youth  ap- 
peared to  listen  with  respectful  devotion.  With  slow, 
and,  it  seemed,  almost  unwilling  steps,  (he  firing 
party  entered  the  square,  and  were  drawn  up  facing 
the  prisoner,  about  ten  yards  distant.  The  clergy- 
man was  now  about  to  retire — -"Think,  my  son." 
he  said,  "on  what  I  have  told  you,  and  let  yoiir  hope 
be  rested  on  the  anchor  which  I  have  given.  You 
will  then  exchange  a  short  and  miserable  existence 
here,  for  a  life  in  which  you  will  experience  neither 
sorrow  nor  pain. — Is  there  aught  else  which  you  can 
intrust  to  me  to  execute  for  you  7" 

The  youth  looked  at  his  sleeve  buttons.  They 
were  of  gold,  booty  perhaps  which  his  father  ha3 
taken  from  some  English  officer  during  the  civil 
wars.  The  clergyman  disengaged  them  from  his 
sleeves. 

"  My  mother !"  he  said  with  some  effort,  "  give 
them  to  my  poor  mother  !— See  her,  srood  father,  and 
teach  her  what  she  should  think  of  all  this.  Tell  hej 
HamishBean  is  more  glad  to  die  than  ever  he  was  tc 
rest  after  the  longest  day's  hunting.  Farewell,  sir- 
farewell  !" 

The  good  man  could  scarce  retire  from  the  fatal 
spot.  An  officer  afTorded  him  the  support  of  his  arm. 
At  his  last  look  towards  Hamish,  he  beheld  him  alive 
and  kneeling  on  thecofTin  ;  the  few  that  were  around 
him  had  all  withdrawn.  The  fatal  word  was  given, 
the  rock  rung  sharp  to  tlie  sound  of  the  discharge, 
and  Hamish,  falling  forward  with  a  groan,  died,  it 
niay  be  supposed,  without  almost  a  sense  of  the  pass- 
ing agony. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  company  then  came  for- 
ward, and  laid  with  solemn  reverence  the  remains  of 
their  cornrade  in  the  coffin,  while  the  Dead  iMarch 
was  again  struck  up,  and  the  several  companies, 
inarching  in  single  files,  passed  the  coffin  one  by  one. 
in  order  that  all  might  receive  from  the  awt'ul  spxc- 
tacle  the  warning  which  it  was  pccisliarly  intended  to 
afford.  The  regiment  was  then  matched  off'  the 
ground,  and  reascended  the  ancient  rWff.  their  music, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  striking  lively  strains,  as 
if  sorrow,  or  even  deep  thought,  should  as  shott  a 
while  as  possible  be  the  tenant  of  the  soldier's  bosom. 

At  the  same  time  the  sniall  party,  which  we  Kv- 
fore  mentioned,  bore  the  bier  of  the  ill-fated  H^Tr.ift. 
to  his  humble  grave,  in  a  corner  of  the  church-wtvj 
of  Dunbarton,  usually  assigned  to  criminals.  Hf'ii, 
among  the  dust  of  the  guilty,  lies  a  youth, ' «?hrM^ 
name,  had  he  survived  the  riii'n  of  the  fatal  events  h'/ 
which  he  was  hurried  into  crime,  might  have  adorn- 
ed the  annals  of  the  brave. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  left  Dunbarton  imme* 
diately  after  he  had  witnessed  the  last  scene  of  this 
melancholy  catastrophe.  His  reason  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  which  required  blood  for 
blood,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  vindictive  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen  required  to  be  powerfuljy 
restrained  by  the  strong  curb  of  social  law.  But  still 
he  mourned  over  the  individual  victim.  Who  may 
arraign  the  bolt  of  Heaven  when  it  bursts  among  thi 
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sons  of  tlie  forest ;  vet  wlio  orni  refrnin  from  mourn- 
ini<,  when  it  selects  for  the  object  of  its  hliiihting  aim 
the  fair  stem  of  a  young  oak,  that  promiseil  to  bo  tlio 
pride  of  the  dell  in  which  it  flourished?  Musing  on 
these  melancholy  events,  noon  found  him  ensaged 
in  the  mountain  passes,  by  which  he  was  to  return 
tx)  his  stiil  distant  home. 

Cor.fident  in  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
cleri,'yman  had  left  the  main  road,  to  seek  one  of  those 
shorter  paths,  which  are  only  used  by  pedestrians, 
or  bv  men,  like  the  minister,  mounted  on  the  small, 
but  "sure-footed,  hardy,  and  sagacious  horses  of  ttie 
cou/itry.  The  place  which  he  now  traversed,  was 
in  itself  gloomy  and  desolate,  and  tradition  had  add- 
ed to  it  the  terror  of  superstition,  by  affirming  it  was 
haunted  by  an  evil  spirit,  termed  Clogkt-dearg,  that 
is,  Redmantle,  who  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  noon 
and  at  midnight,  traversed  the  glen,  in  enmity  both 
to  man  and  the  niferior  creation,  did  such  evil  as  her 
power  was  permitted  to  extend  to,  and  afflicted  wi  h 
ghastly  terrors  those  whom  she  had  not  license  other- 
wise to  hurt. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  had  set  his  face  in  op- 
position to  many  of  tliese  superstitions,  which  he 
iiistly  thought  were  derived  from  the  dark  ages  of 
ropery,  perhaps  even  from  those  of  Paganism,  and 
unlit  to  be  entertained  or  believed  by  the  Christians 
of  an  enlightened  age.  Some  of  his  more  attached 
parishioners  considered  him  as  too  rash  in  ojjposing 
the  ancient  faith  of  their  fathers  ;  and  though  they 
honoured  the  moral  intrepidity  of  their  pastor,  they 
could  not  avoid  entertaining  and  expressini?  fears, 
that  he  would  one  day  fall  a  victim  to  his  temerity, 
and  be  torn  to  pieces  hi  the  glen  of  the  Cloght-dearg, 
or  some  of  .those  other  haunted  wilds,  which  he  ap- 
peared rather  to  have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  traver- 
sing ulone,  on  the  days  and  hours  when  the  wicked 
spirits  were  supposed  to  have  especial  power  over  man 
and  beast. 

These  legends  came  across  the  mind  of  the  cler- 
gyman ;  and.  solitary  as  he  was,  a  melancholy  smile 
shaded  his  cheek,  as  he  thous;ht  of  the  inconsistency 
of  human  nature,  and  reflected  how  many  brave  men, 
whom  the  yell  of  the  pibroch  would  have  sent  head- 
long against  fixed  bayonets,  as  the  wild  bull  nishes 
on  nis  enemy,  might  have  vet  feared  to  encounter 
those  visionary  terrors,  vvhicn  he  himself,  a  man  of 
peace,  and  in  ordinary  penis  no  way  remarkable  for 
the  firmness  of  his  nerves,  was  now  risking  without 
hesitation. 

As  he  looked  around  the  scene  of  desolation,  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge,  in  his  own  mind,  that  it 
was  not  ill  chosen  for  the  haunt  of  those  spirits,  which 
are  said  to  delight  in  solitude  and  desolation.  The 
glen  was  so  steep  and  narrow,  that  there  was  but 
just  room  for  the  meridian  sun  to  dart  a  few  scatter- 
ed rays  upon  the  gloomy  and  precarious  stream  which 
stole  through  its  recesses,  for  the  most  part  in  silence, 
but  occaslonallymurmunngsuUenly against  the  rocks 
and  large  stones,  which  seemed  determined  to  bar  its 
farther  progress.  In  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  season, 
this  small  stream  was  a  foaming  torrent  of  the  most 
formidable  mat^nitude,  and  it  was  at  such  periods  that 
it  had  torn  open  and  laid  bare  the  broad-faced  and 
liuge  fragments  of  rock,  which,  at  the  season  of  which 
we  speak,  hid  its  course  from  the  eye,  and  seemed 
disposed  totally  to  interrupt  its  course.  "Undoubt- 
edly," thought  the  clergyman,  "this  mountain  rivulet, 
suddenly  swelled  by  a  water-spout,  or  thunder-storm, 
has  often  been  the  cause  of  those  accidents,  which, 
happening  in  the  glen  called  by  her  name,  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Cloght-dearg." 

Just  as  this  idea  crossed  his  mind,  he  heard  a  fe- 
male voice  e.xclaim,  in  a  wild  and  thrillin."  accent, 
"  Michael  Tyrie— Michael  Tyrie !"  He  looked  round  in 
astonishment,  and  not  without  some  fear.  It  seemed, 
for  an  instant,  as  if  the  Evil  Being,  whose  existence 
he  had  disowned,  was  about  to  appear  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  incredulity.  This  alarm  did  not  hold 
hitn  more  than  an  instant,  nor  aid  it  prevent  his  re- 
pljing  ill  a  firm  voice,  "who  calls — and  where  are 
you  V 

"One  who  journeys  in  wretchedness,  between  life 
and  death,"  answered  the  voice;  and  the  speaker,  a 
Vol.  VI. 


tall  female,  appeared  from  anion;'?  the  fragmcr  t=  of 
rocks  which  had  concealed  her  from  view. 

As  she  approached  more  closely,  her  mantle  of 
bright  tartan,  in  which  the  red  co'our  tn.ich  predomi- 
nated, her  stature,  the  long  strx.e  A'ith  which  she  ad- 
vanced, and  the  writhen  features  and  wild  eyes  which 
were  visible  from  under  her  ciirch,  would  have  made 
her  no  inadequate  representative  of  the  spirit  which 
gave  name  to  the  valley.  But  Mr.  Tyrie  instantly 
knew  her  as  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  the  widow  of 
MacTavish  Mhor,  the  now  childless  mother  of  H.i- 
mish  Bean.'  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  minister 
would  not  have  endured  the  visitation  of  the  Cloght- 
dearg  herself,  rather  than  the  shock  of  Elspat's  nre- 
sence,  considering  her  crime  and  her  misery.  He 
drew  up  his  horse  instinctively,  and  .stood  endeavo-ir- 
ing  to  collect  his  ideas,  while  a  few  paces  brought  her 
up  to  his  horse's  head. 

"  Michael  Tvrio,"  said  she,  "  the  foolish  women  of 
the  Clachan*  hold  thee  as  a  god— be  one  to  me,  and 
say  that  my  son  lives.  Say  this,  and  I  too  will  be  of 
thy  worship — I  will  bend  iny  knees  on  the  seventh 
day  in  thv  house  of  worship,  and  thy  God  snail  be 
my  God.'"' 

Unhappy  woman,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  man 
forms  not  pactions  with  his  Maker  as  with  a  creature 
of  clay  like  himself.  Thinkest  thou  to  chafier  with 
Him,  who  formed  the  earth,  and  spread  out  the  hea- 
vens, or  that  thou  canst  offer  aught  of  homage  or  de- 
votion that  can  be  worth  acceptance  in  his  eyes'?  He 
hath  asked  obedience,  not  sacrifice ;  patience  under 
the  trials  with  which  he  afflicts  us,  instead  of  vain 
bribes,  such  asmanoflers  to  his  changeful  brother  of 
clay,  that  he  may  be  moved  from  his  purpose." 

Be  silent,  priest !"  answered  the  desperate  wo- 
man ;  "  speak  not  to  me  the  words  of  thy  white  book. 
Flsi)at's  kindred  were  of  those  who  crossed  them- 
selves and  knelt  when  the  sacring  bell  was  rung; 
and  she  knows  that  atonement  can  be  made  on  the 
altar  for  deeds  done  in  the  field.  Elspat  had  once 
flocks  and  herds,  goals  upon  the  clitrs,  and  cattle  in 
the  strath.  She  wore  gold  around  her  neck  and  on 
her  hair — thick  twists  as  those  worn  by  the  heroes  of 
old.  All  these  would  she  have  resigned  to  the  priest 
— all  these  ;  and  if  he  wished  for  the  ornanients  of  a 
gentle  lady,  or  the  sporran  of  a  high  chief,  though 
they  had  been  great  as  Macallammore himself  Mac- 
Tavish Mhor  would  have  procured  them  if  Elspat 
had  promised  them.  Elspat  is  now  poor,  and  has  no- 
thing to  give.  But  the  Black  Abbot  of  Inchaflrp" 
would  have  bidden  her  scourge  her  shoulders,  dud 
macerate  her  feet  by  pilgrimage,  and  he  would  have 
granted  his  pardon  to  her  when  he  saw  that  her  blood 
had  flowed,  and  that  lier  flesh  had  been  lorn.  These 
were  the  priests  who  had  indeed  power  even  with  the 
most  powerful — thev  threatened  the  great  men  of  the 
earth  with  the  word  of  their  mouth,  the  sentence  .of 
their  book,  the  blaze  of  their  torch,  the  sound  of  their 
sacring  bell.  The  might v  bent  to  their  will,  and  un- 
loosed at  the  word  of  the  priests  those  whom  they 
had  bound  in  their  wrath,  and  set  at  liberty,  unharni 
ed,  him  whom  thev  had  sentenced  to  death,  and  for 
whose  blood  they  had  thirsted.  These  were  a  pow- 
erful race,  and  niight  well  ask  the  poor  to  kneel,  since 
their  power  could  humble  the  proud.  But  you  ! — 
against  wh.om  are  ye  strong,  but  against  women  vvho 
have  been  guilty  of  folly,  and  men  who  never  woro 
sword  1  The  priests  of  old  were  like  the  winter  tor 
rent  which  fills  this  hollow  valley,  and  rolls  theso 
massive  rocks  against  each  other  as  easily  as  the  boy 
plays  with  the  ball  which  he  casts  before  him— But 
you !  you  do  but  resemble  the  summer-stricken  stream, 
which  is  turned  aside  by  the  rushes,  and  stemmed  by 
a  bush  of  sedges— Wo  worth  you,  for  there  is  no 
help  ill  you  !" 

The  Clergyman  was  at  no  loss  to  conceive  tiwil 
Elspat  had  lost  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  without 
gaining  any  other,  and  that  she  still  retained  a  vague 
and  confused  idea  of  the  comnpsition  with  the  priest- 
hood, by  confession,  alms,  and  penance,  and  of  their 
extensive  power,  which,  according  to  her  notion,  was 
adeouate,  if  duly  propitiated,  even  to  affectins;  ner 
son's  safety.  Compassionating  her  situation  and 
»  i.  e.  The  village  ;  literally,  the  stones 
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allowing  for  her  errors  and  ignorance,  he  answered 
her  with  mildness. 

"Alas,  unhappy  woman !  Would  to  God  I  could 
convince  thee  as  easily  where  thou  oughtst  to  seek, 
and  art  sure  to  find  consolation,  as  I  can  assure  you 
with  a  single  word,  that  were  Rome  and  all  her  priest- 
hood once  more  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they 
could  not,  for  largesse  or  penance,  afiord  to  thy  mi- 
sery an  atom  of  aid  or  comfort.— Elspat  MacTavish, 
I  grieve  to  tell  you  the  news." 

I  know  them  without  thv  speech,"  said  the  un- 
ha 
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woman — "  Mv  son  is  doomed  to  die." 


'  Elspat,"  resumed  the  clergyman,  "  he  was  doom- 
ed, and  the  sentence  has  heen  executed."  The  hap- 
less mother  threw  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  uttered 
a  shriek  so  unlike  the  voice  of  a  liuman  being,  that 
the  engle  which  soared  in  middle  air  answered  it  as 
she  would  have  done  the  call  of  her  mate. 

■'It  is  impossible!"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  impossi- 
ble !  3Ien  do  not  condemn  and  kill  on  the  same  day  ! 
Thou  art  deceiving  me.  The  people  call  thee  holv — 
hast  thou  the  heart  to  tell  a  mother  she  has  murder- 
ed her  only  child ']" 

"God  knows,"  said  the  priest,  the  tears  falhngfast 
from  his  eyes,  "  that  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  glad- 
Iv  teii  better  tiding.s— But  these  which  I  bear  are  as 
certain  as  they  are  fatal— My  own  ears  heard  the 
death-shot,  ni,'ivvn  eyes  beheld  thy  son's  death— thy 
son's  fitneral.-^3i>  'ongiie  bears  witness  to  what  my 
ears  heard  and  my  eyes  saw." 

The  wretched  female  clasped  her  hands  close  toge- 
ther, and  held  them  up  towards  heaven  lilie  a  sibyl 
announcing  war  and  desolation,  while,  in  impotent 
yet  frightful  rage,  she  poured  forth  a  tide  of  the  deep- 
est imprecations. — "  Base  sa.xon  churl  1"  she  exclaim- 
ed, '■  vile  hvpocritical  jugffler  !  May  the  eyes  that 
looked  tamely  on  the  death  of  my  fair-haired  boy  be 
melted  in  their  sockets  with  ceaseless  tears,  shed  for 
'hose  that  are  nearest  and  most  dear  to  thee!  May 
the  ears  that  heard  his  death-knell  be  dead  hereafter 
to  all  other  sounds  save  the  screech  of  the  raven,  and 
the  hissin"  of  the  adder  !  Slay  the  tongue  that  tells 
ine  of  his  death  and  of  my  own  crime,  he  withered  in 
thy  mouth — or  better,  when  thou  w;ouldst  pray  with 
thy  people,  may  the  Evil  One  guide  it,  and  give  voice 
to  blasphemies  instead  of  blessings,  until  men  shall 
fty  in  terror  from  thy  presence,  and  the  thunder  of 
heaven  be  latmched  against  thy  head,  and  stop  for 
ever  thy  cursing  and  accursed  voice !  Begone,  with 
this  mttlison  !— Elspat  will  never,  never  again  bestow 
so  many  words  upon  living  man." 

She  kept  her  word— from  that  day  the  world  was 
•  to  her  a  wilderness,  in  which  she  remained  without 
lJiou2:ht,  care,  or  interest,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief, 
inditierent  to  everv  tiling  else. 

With  her  mode  of  life,  or  rather  of  existence,  the 
reader  is  already  as  far  acquainted  as  I  have  the  pow- 
er of  making  him.  Of  her  death,  I  can  tell  him  no- 
thing. It  is  supposed  to  have  happened  several  years 
after  she  had  attracted  the  attention  of  my  excellent 
friend  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol.  Her  benevolence,  which 
was  never  satisfied  with  dropping  a  sentimental  tear, 
when  there  was  room  for  the  operation  of  effective  cha- 
rity, induced  her  to  make  various  attempts  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  this  most  wretched  woman.  But  all 
her  exertions  could  only  render  Elspat's  means  of 
subsisience  less  precarious,  a  circumstance  which, 
ihoag.h  generally  interesting  even  to  the  most  wretch- 
ed outcasts,  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  total  indiHt;r- 
ence.  Every  attempt  to  place  any  person  in  her  hut 
to  take  charge  of  her  miscarried,  through  the  extreme 
resentment  with  which  she  legardeil  all  intrusion  on 
ler  sohtude,  or  by  the  timidity  of  those  who  had  been 
pitched  upon  to  lie  inmates  with  the  terrible  Woman 
if  the  Tree.  At  length,  when  Elspat  became  totally 
•jna;)le  (in  appearance  at  least)  to  turn  herself  on  the 
wi.'iciied  settle  which  served  her  for  a  couch,  thehu- 
manitv  of  Mr.  Tvrie's  successor  sent  two  women  to 
.•iricnij  upon  tlie  last  moments  of  the  solitary,  which 
couid  noi,  it  was  jud'-'ed,  be  far  distant,  and  to  avert 
ihf  [lossibihty  that  she  might  perish  for  want  of  assist- 


ance or  food,  before  she  sunk  under  the  eiiects  of  ex 
treme  age,  or  mortal  malady. 

It  was  on  a  November  evening,  that  the  two  wo- 
men appointed  for  this  nielaucholy  purpose,  arrived 
at  the  miserable  cottage  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. Its  wretched  inmate  lay  stretched  upor. 
the  bed,  and  seemed  almost  already  a  lifeless  cori'se, 
save  for  the  wandering  of  the  fierce  dark  eyes,  which 
rolled  in  their  sockets  in  a  manner  terrible  to  look 
upon,  and  seemed  to  watch  with  sui-prise  and  in- 
dignation the  motions  of  the  strangers,  as  persons 
whose  presence  was  alike  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come. Thev  were  frightened  at  her  looks;  but,  as- 
sured in  each  other's  company,  thev  kindled  a  fire 
lighted  a  candle,  prepared  food,  and  made  other  ar- 
rangements for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned 
them. 

The  assistants  agreed  they  should  watch  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  person  by  turns  ;  but,  about  midniglu, 
overcome  by  fatigue,  ((or  they  had  walked  far  that 
morning,)  both  of  them  fell  fast  asleep.  When  they 
awoke,  which  was  not  till  after  the  inter\'al  of  some 
hours,  the  hut  was  empty,  and  the  patient  gone. 
They  rose  in  terror,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  which  was  latched  as  it  had  been  at  ni^ht. 
They  looked  out  into  the  darkness,  and  called 
upon  their  charge  by  her  name.  The  night-raven 
screamed  from  the  old  oak-tree,  the  fox  howled  on 
the  hill,  the  hoarse  waterfall  replied  with  its  echoes, 
but  there  was  no  human  answer.  The  terrified  %yo- 
men  did  not  dare  to  make  farther  search  till  morning 
should  appear;  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a 
creature  so  frail  as  Elspat,  together  with  the  wild 
tenor  of  her  history,  intimidated  them  from  stirnng 
from  the  hut.  They  remained,  therefore,  in  dread- 
ful terror,  sometimes  thinking  they  heard  a  voice 
without,  and  at  other  times,  that  sounds  of  a  difit?rent 
description  were  mingled  with  the  mournful  sigh  of 
the  night-breeze,  or  the  dash  of  the  cascade.  Some- 
times,"too,  the  latch  rattled,  as  if  some  frail  and  im- 
potent hand  were  in  vain  attempting  to  lift  it,  and 
ever  and  anon  they  expected  the  entrance  of  their 
terrible  patient,  animated  by  supernatural  strength, 
and  in  the  company,  perhaps,  of  some  being  more 
dreadful  than  herself  Slorning  canie  at  length. 
They  sought  brake,  rock,  and  thicket  in  vain.  Two 
hours  after  daylight,  tlie  minister  himself  appeared, 
and,  on  the  report  of  the  watchers,  caused  the  coun- 
try to  be  alarmed,  and  a  general  and  exact  search  to 
be  made  through  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the 
cottage,  and  the  oak-tree.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Elspat  MacTavish  was  never  found,  whether  dead 
or  alive;  nor  cotild  there  ever  be  traced  the  slightest 
circumstance  to  indicate  her  fate. 

The  neighbourhood  was  divided  concerning  the 
cause  of  her  disappearance.  The  credulous  diought 
that  the  evil  spirit,  under  whose  infliience  she  seemed 
to  have  acted,  had  carried  her  away  in  the  body ;  and 
there  are  many  who  are  still  unwilling,  at  untimely 
hours,  to  pass  the  oak-tree,  beneath  which,  as  tl;ey 
allege,  she  may  still  be  seen  seated  according  to  her 
wont.  Others  less  superstitious  supposed,  that  had 
it  been  possible  to  search  the  gulf  of  the  Corri  Dhu, 
the  profound  deeps  of  the  lake,  or  the  whelming  ed- 
dies of  the  river,  the  remains  of  Elspat  MacTavish 
might  have  been  discovered;  as  iioining  was  more 
natm-al,  considering  her  state  of  body  and'mind,  than 
that  she  should  have  fallen  in  by  accident,  or  preci- 
pitated herself  intentionally  into  one  or  other  of  those 
places  of  sure  destruction.  The  clergyman  enter- 
tained an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  thought  that,  im- 
patient of  tlie  watch  which  was  placed  over  her,  this 
unhappy  woman's  Instinct  had  taught  her,  as  it  di- 
rects various  domestic  animals,  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  sight  of  her  own  race,  that  the  death-strag- 
gle might  take  place  in  some  secret  den,  where,  in  all 
probability,  her  mortal  relics  would  never  meet  the 
eyes  of  mortals.  This  species  of  instinctive  feeling 
seemed  to  him  of  a  tenor  with  the  whole  course  of  her 
unhappy  life,  and  most  likely  to  influence  her,  when 
it  drew  to  a  conclusion. 
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THE    TWO    DROVERS. 


flit  CvcftanQri)  introtiuccs  another  (Tale. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Together  both  on  the  hU'li  lawns  appnared. 
C'r'ler  the  opnning  eyelids  of  llie  morn 
They  drove  afie\ii. —Klegy  on  Lycidas. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  wondered  wliv  all  the  favourite 
occupations  and  pastimes  of  mankind  s^o  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  that  happy  state  of  tranquillity,  that  O/i- 
U7/1,  as  Horace  terms  it,  which  he  says  is  the  ohject 
of  all  men's  prayers,  whether  preferred  from  sea  or 
land;  and  that  the  undisturbed  reijose,  of  v,-hich  we 
are  so  tenacious,  when  duty  or  necessity  compels  us 
to  abandon  it,  is  precisely  what  we  long  to  exchange 
for  a  state  of  excitation,  as  soon  as  we  may  prolong 
it  at  our  own  pleasure.  Briefly,  you  have  only  to  say 
to  a  man,  "  remain  at  rest,"  and  you  instantly  inspire 
the  love  of  labour.  The  sportsman  toils  hke  his 
gamekeeper,  the  mastei;  of  the  pack  takes  as  severe 
exercise  as  his  whipper-in,  the  statesman  or  poUtician 
drudges  more  than  the  professional  lawver  ;  and,  to 
come  to  my  own  case,  the  vohinteer  author  subjects 
himself  to  the  risk  of  painful  criticism,  and  the  as- 
sured certainty  of  mental  and  manual  labour,  just  as 
coirpletely  as  his  needv  brother,  whose  necessities 
compel  him  to  assume  die  pen. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  an  an- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  Janet,  ''  that  the  little  Gil- 
lie-whitefoot  was  coine  from  the  printing-ofHce." 

"  Gillie-blackfoot  you  should  call  him,  .lanet,"  was 
my  response,  ''for  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
imp  of  the  devil,  come  to  torment  me  for  copy,  for  so 
the  printers  call  a  supply  of  manuscript  for  the  press." 

"  Now,  Cot  forgie  your  honour,"  said  Janet ;  "for 
it  is  no  like  your  ainsell  to  give  such  names  to  a  fai- 
therless  bairn." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  else  to  give  him,  Janet— he 
must  wait  a  little." 

"  Then  I  have  got  some  breakfast  to  give  the  bit 
gillie,"  said  Janet ;_  "  and  he  can  wait  by  the  fireside 
in  the  kitchen,  till  your  honour's  ready;  and  cood 
enough  for  the  Uke  of  him,  if  he  was  to  wail  your  ho- 
nour's pleasure  all  day." 

"  But,  Janet,"  said  I  to  my  little  active  superin- 
tendent, on  her  return  to  the  parlour,  after  having 
made  her  hospitable  arrangements,  "  I  begin  to  find 
this  writing  our  Chronicjes  is  rather  inore  tiresome 
than  I  expected,  for  liere  comes  this  little  fellow  to 
ask  for  manuscript — that  is,  for  something  to  print — 
and  I  have  got  none  to  give  him." 

"  Your  honour  can  be  at  nae  loss ;  I  have  seen  you 
write  fast  and  fast  enough  ;  and  for  subjects,  you 
have  the  whole  Highlanris  to  write  about,  and  I  am 
sure  you  know  a  hundred  tales  better  than  that  about 
Hamish  3IacTavish,  for  it  was  but  about  a  young  ca- 
teran  and  an  auld  carline,  when  all's  done;  and  if 
they  had  burned  the  rudas  queen  for  a  witch,  I  am 
thinking,  may  be,  they  would  not  have  tyned  their 
coals — and  her  to  gar  her  neer-do-weel  son  shoot  a 
gentleman  Cameron  !  I  am  third  cousin  to  the  Ca 
merons  mysell^my  blood  warms  to  them — And  if 
you  want  to  write  about  deserters,  I  am  sure  there 
wore  deserters  enough  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat 
when  the  ;\IacRaas  broke  out,  and  on  that  woful  day 
besido  Leith  Pier — Ohonari!" — 

Here  Janet  began  to  weep,  and  to  wipe  her  eyes 
with  her  apron.  For  my  part,  the  idea  I  wanted  was 
supplied,  but  I  hesitated  to  make  use  of  it.  Topics, 
lik.^  times,  are  apt  to  become  common  by  frequent 
use.  It  is  only  an  ass  like  Justice  Shallow,  who 
would  pitch  upon  the  over-scutched  tunes,  which  the 
carmen  whistled,  and  try  to  pass  them  off  as  his 
fancies  and  his  goodnishts.  Now,  the  Highlands, 
tliough  Cirjiierly  a  rich  mine  for  original  matter,  are, 


as  my  friend  Mrs.  Bethune  Bnjiol  warned  me,  in  soir.e 
degree  worn  out  by  the  incessant  labour  of  niodern 
romancers  and  novelists,  who,  finding  in  those  re- 
mote regions  primitive  habits  and  manners,  have 
vainly  imagined  that  .the  public  can  never  tire  of 
them  ;  and  so  kilted  Highlanders  are  to  be  found  as 
frequently,  and  nearly  of  as  genuine  descent,  on  the 
shelves  of  a  circulating  library,  as  at  a  Caledonian 
ball.  ]\Iuch  might  have  been  made  at  an  earlier  time 
out  of  tlie  history  of  a  Highland  regiment,  and  the 
singular  revolution  of  ideas  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  niimls  of  those  who  composed  it,  when 
exchanging  their  native  hills  for  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Contineiit,  and  their  simple,  and  sometimes  indo- 
lent domestic  habits,  for  the  regular  exertions  de- 
manded by  modern  discipline.  But  the  market  is 
forestalled.  There  is  iVIrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  has 
drawn  the  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the 
mountains  in  their  natural  unsophisticated  state;*' 
and  my  friend.  General  Stewart  of  Garth, t  in  giving 
the  real  history  of  the  Highland  regiments,  has  ren- 
dered any  attempt  to  fill  up  the  sketch  with  fancy- 
colouring  extremely  rash  and  precarious.  Yet  I,  too, 
have  still  a  lingering  fancy  to  add  a  stone  to  the  cairn ; 
and  without  calling  in  imagination  to  aid  the  impres- 
sions of  juvenile  recollection.  I  may  just  attempt  to 
embody  one  or  two  scenes  illustrative  of  the  High- 
land character,  and  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  to  the  grayheaded  eld 
of  whom  they  are  as  familiar  as  to  Chrystal  Croftan- 
gry.  Yet  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  clanship 
and  claymores.  Have  at  you,  gentle  reader,  with  a 
tale  of  Two  Drovers.  An  oyster  may  be  crossed  in 
love,  says  the  gentle  Tilburina— and  a  drover  maybe 
touched  on  the  point  of  honour,  says  the  Chronicler 
of  the  Canongate. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  the  day  after  Donne  Fair  when  my  story 
commences.  It  had  been  a  brisk  market,  several 
dealers  had  attended  from  t'le  northern  and  mid- 
land counties  in  England,  and  English  money  had 
flown  so  merrily  about  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
Highland  farmers.  Many  lar^ie  droves  were  about 
to  set  off' for  England,  under  the  protection  of  their 
owners,  or  of  the  topsnien  whom  they  emploved  in 
the  tedious,  laborious,  and  responsible  office  of  driving 
the  cattle  for  many  hundred  miles,  from  the  market 
where  they  had  been  purchased,  to  the  fields  or  farm- 
yards where  they  were  to  be  fattened  for  the  sham- 
bles. 

The  Highlanders  in  particular  are  masters  of  :his 
difficult  trade  of  driving,  which  seems  to  suit  them  as 
wellasthe  trade  of  war.  It  affords  exercise  for  all  their 
habits  of  patient  endurance  and  active  exertion.  ThfiV 
are  required  to  know  perfectly  the  drove-roads,  which 
lie  over  the  wildest  tracks  of  the  country,  and  to 
avoid  as  much  as  jiossible  the  highways,  which  dis- 
tress the  feet  of  the  bullucks,  and  the  turnpikes,  which, 
annoy  the  spirit  of  the  drover;  whereas  on  the  broad 
green  or  gray  track,  which  leads  acioss  the  pathless 
moor,  the  herd  not  only  move  at  ease  and  without 
taxation,  but,  if  they  mind  their  business,  mav  pick 
up  a  mouthful  of  food  by  the  way.  At  night,  'hn 
drovers  usually  sleep  along  with  their  cattle,  let  the 

*  Letters  from  the  !*Iount.Tins,  3  vol.?.— Essaj'?  on  the  Super 
stitionsof  tlie  Higlilanders— The  Highlanders,  ai)dotlier»Poen.ii 
&c. 

T  The  pahaiit  and  amiahle  author  of  the  History  of  the  Hi?K 
land  Regiments,  in  wlio.sc  glorious  services  his  own  share  hti 
bi  en  great,  went  out  noveriior  of  SI.  Liieie  in  1828.  and  dr"(l  ir 
that  island  on  the  18th  of  Oeecmber,  1829,— no  man  moie  resret 
ted,  or  perhaps  by  a  wider  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance 
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weather  be  what  it  will ;  and  many  of  these  hardy  men 
do  not  once  rest  under  a  roof  during  a  journey,  on 
foot,  from  Lochaber  to  Lincolnshire.  They  are  paid 
very  highly,  for  the  trust  reposed  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance, as  it  depends  on  their  prudence,  vigilance,  and 
honesty,  whether  the  cattle  reach  the  final  market  in 
good  order,  and  afford  a  profit  to  the  grazier.  But 
as  they  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  expense, 
they  are  especially  economical  in  that  particular.  At 
the  period  we  speak  of,  a  Highland  drover  was  vic- 
tualled for  his  long  and  toilsome  journey  with  a  few 
handfuls  of  oatmeal  and  two  or  three  onions,  renew- 
ed from  time  to  time,  and  a  ram's  horn  filled  with 
whiskey,  which  he  used  regularly,  but  sparingly, 
every  night  and  morning.  His  dirk,  or  skene-dhu, 
f/i.c.  black-knife,)  so  worn  as  to  be  concealed  beneath 
the  arm,  or  by  the  folds  of  the  plaid,  was  his  only 
weapon,  excepting  th.e  cudgel  with  which  he  directed 
the  movernents  of  the  cattle.  A  Highlander  was 
np^'°-  oo  nappy  as  on  these  occasions,  There  was  a 
.  ufiety  in  the  whole  journey,  which  exercised  the  Celt's 
natural  curiosity  and  love  of  motion;  there  were  the 
constant  change  of  place  and  scene,  the  petty  adven- 
tures incidental  to  the  traffic,  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  various  farmers,  graziers,  and  traders,  inter- 
mingled with  occasional  merry-makings,  not  the  less 
acceptable  to  Donald  that  they  were  void  of  expense; 
— and  tliere  was  the  consciousness  of  superior  skill ; 
for  the  Highlander,  a  child  amongst  flocks,  is  a  prince 
amongst  herds,  and  his  natural  habits  induce  him  to 
disdain  the  shepherd's  slothful  life,  so  that  he  feels 
himself  nowhere  more  at  home  than  when  following 
a  gallant  drove  of  his  couniry  cattle  in  the  character 
of  their  guardian. 

Of  the  number  who  left  Dounein  the  morning,  and 
with  the  purpose  we  have  described,  not  a  Glunamie 
of  them  all  cocked  his  bonnet  more  briskly,  or  garter- 
ed his  tartan  hose  under  knee  over  a  pair  of  more 
promising  spio^s,  (legs.)  than  did  Robin  Oig  M'Com- 
bich,  called  familiarly  Robin  Oig,  that  is,  young,  or  the 
lessen  Robin.  Though  small  of  stature,  as  the 
epithet  Oig  implies,  and  not  very  strong  limbed,  he 
was  as  ligrit  and  alert  as  one  of  the  deer  of  his  moun- 
tains. He  had  an  elasticity  of  step,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  march,  made  many  a  stout  fellow 
envy  him  ;  and  the  manner  in  whicn  he  busked  his 
plaid  and  adjusted  his  bonnet,  argued  a  conscious- 
ness that  so  smart  a  John  Highlandman  as  himself 
would  not  pass  unnoticed  among  the  Lowland  lasses. 
The  ruddy  cheek,  red  lips,  and  white  teeth,  set  ofT  a 
countenance,  which  had  gained  bv  exposure  to  the 
weather  a  healthful  and  hardy  rather  than  a  rugged 
hue.  If  Robin  Oig  did  not  laugh,  or  even  smile  ifre- 
quently,  as  indeed  is  not  the  practice  among  his  coun- 
trymen, his  bright  eyes  usually  gleamed  from  under 
his  bonnet  with  an  expression  of  cheerfulness  ready 
to  be  turned  into  mirth. 

The  departure  of  Robin  Oig  was  an  incident  in 
the  little  town,  in  and  near  which  he  had  many  friends, 
male  and  female.  He  was  a  topping  person  in  his 
way,^  transacted  considerable  business  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  was  intrusted  by  the  best  farmers  in  the 
Highlands,  in  preference  to  any  other  drover  in  that 
distrct.  He  might  have  increased  his  business  to 
any  extent  had  he  condescended  to  manage  it  by  de- 
puty ;  but  except  a  lad  or  two,  sister's  sons  of  his 
(uvn,  Robin  rejected  the  idea  of  assistance,  conscious, 
nlrhaps,  how  much  his  reputation  depended  upon 
his  attending  in  person  to  the  practical  discharge  of 
his  duty  in  every  instance.  He  remained,  therefore, 
contented  with  the  highest  premium  given  to  persons 
of  his  description,  and  comforted  himself  with  the 
liopes  that  a  few  journeys  to  England  might  enable 
him  to  conduct  business  on  his  own  account,  in  a 
^naniier  becoming  his  birth.  For  Robin  Oig's  father, 
Lachlan  M^Comhich,  [or  son  n/ iny/rie)id,  his  ac- 
tual clan-surname  being  JITSregor,)  had  been  so 
called  by  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  because  of  the  par- 
ticular friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  the 
grandL^ire  of  Rot)in  and  that  renowned  cateran. 
Sonie  people  even  say,  that  Robin  Oig  derived  his 
Christian  name  from  one  as  renowned  in  the  wilds  of 
I.ochlomond  as  ever  was  his  namesake  Robin  Hood, 
»i  the  precincts  of  merry  tSherw'Ood.     "  Of  such,  an- 


cestry," as  James  Boswell  says,  "  who  n-ould  not  be 
proud  ?"  Robin  Oig  was  proud  accordingly  ;  but  his 
frequent  visits  to  England  and  to  the  Low  lands  had 
given  him  tact  enough  to  know  that  pretensions, 
which  still  gave  hini  a  little  right  to  distinction  in  his 
own  lonely  glen,  might  be  both  obnoxious  and  ridicu- 
lous if  preferred  elsewhere.  The  pride  of  birt'n,  there- 
fore, was  like  the  miser's  treasure,  the  secret  subject 
of  his  contemplation,  but  never  exliibited  to  strangers 
as  a  subject  of  boasting. 

Many  were  the  words  of  gratulation  and  good-luck 
which  were  bestowed  on  Robin  Oig.  The  judges 
commended  his  drove,  especially  Robin's  own  proper- 
ty, which  were  the  best  of  them.  Some  thrust  out 
their  snuff-mulls  for  the  parting  pinch— others  ten- 
dered the  d-och-an-dorrach,  or  parting  cup.  All  cried 
— ^^"  Good-luck  travel  out  with  you  and  come  home 
with  you. — Give  you  luck  in  the  Saxon  market — 
brave  notes  in  the  leabhar-dhu"  (black  pocketbook.) 
"  and  plenty  of  Enghsh  gold  in  the  sporran"  (pouch 
of  goat-skin.) 

The  bonny  lasses  made  their  adieus  more  modest- 
ly, and  more  than  one,  it  was  said,  would  have  given 
her  best  brooch  to  be  certain  that  n  was  upon  her  that 
his  eve  last  rested  as  he  turned  towards  the  road. 

Ro"bin  Oig  had  just  given  the  prehminary  "  Hoo- 
hoo!"  to  urge  forward  the  loiterers  of  the  drove,  when 
there  was  a  cry  behind  him. 

"  Stay,  Robin — bide  a  blink.  Here  is  Janet  of  To- 
mahourich — auld  Janet,  your  father's  sister." 

"Plague  on  her,  for  an  auld  Highland  witch  and 
spaewife,"  said  a  farmer  from  the  Carse  of  Stirling; 
'  she'll  cast  some  of  her  cantrips  on  the  cattle." 

"  She  canna  do  that,"  said  another  sapient  of  the 
same  profession— "Robin  Oig  is  no  the  lad  to  leave 
any  of  them,  without  tying  Saint  Mungo's  knot  on 
their  tails,  and  that  will  put  to  her  speed  the  best 
witch  that  ever  flew  over  Dimavet  upon  a  broom- 
stick." 

It  may  not  be  indifferent  to  the  reader  to  know  thai 
the  Highland  cattle  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  iaktn^ 
or  infected,  by  spells  and  witchcraft,  which  judicious 
people  giiard  against  by  knitting  knots  of  peculiar 
complexity  on  the  tuft  of  hair  which  terminates  the 
animal's  tail. 

But  the  old  woman  who  was  the  object  of  the  far- 
mer's suspicion  seemed  only  busied  about  the  drover, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  drove.  Robin, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  rather  impatient  of  her 
presence. 

"What  auld-world  fancy,"  he  said,  "has  brought 
you  so  early  from  the  ingle-side  this  morning,Muhme'? 
I  am  sure  I  bid  you  good-even,  and  hadyour  God- 
speed, last  night." 

"  And  left  me  more  siller  than  the  useless  old  wo- 
man will  use  till  you  come  back  again,  bird  of  my 
bosom,"  said  the  sybil.  "But  it  is  lit  tie  I  would  care 
for  the  food  that  nourishes  me,  or  the  fire  that  warms 
me,  or  for  God's  blessed  sun  itself,  if  aught  but  weal 
should  hapi)en  to  the  grandson  of  my  father.  So  let 
me  walk  the  f/cfls-;/  round  you,  that  you  niav  go  safe 
out  into  the  far  foreign  land,  and  come  safe  "home." 
Robin  ()ig  stopped,  half  embarrassed,  half  laugh 
ing,  and  signing  to  those  around  that  he  only  com- 
plied with  the  old  woman  to  soothe  her  humour.  In 
the  meantime,  she  traced  around  him,  with  wavering 
steps,  the  propitiation,  which  some  have  thought  has 
been  derived  from  the  Druidical  mythology.  It  con- 
sists, as  is  well  known,  in  the  person  who  makes  the 
deasij  walking  three  times  round  the  person  who  is 
the  object  of  the  ceremony,  taking  care  to  move  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  sun.  At  once,  however, 
she  stopped  short,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  alarm 
and  horror,  "  Grandson  of  my  father,  there  is  blood 
on  your  hand." 

"Hush,  for  God's  sake,  aunt,"  said  Robin  Oig; 
"you  will  bring  more  trouble  on  yourself  with  this 
Taishataragh"  (second  sight)  "  than  you  will  be  able 
to  get  out  of  for  many  a  day." 

The  old  woman  only  repeated,  with  a  ghastly  look, 
"  There  is  blood  on  your  hand,  and  it  is  English  blood. 
The  blood  of  the  Gael  is  richer  and  redder.    Let  us 

see — let  us" : — 

Ere  Robin  Oig  could  prevent  her,  which, indeed,  could 
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only  have  been  by  positive  violence,  so  hasty  and  pe- 
renifitory  were  her  .proceedings,  she  hatf  drawn  from 
his  side  the  dirk  which  lodi^ca  in  the  folds  of  his  plaid, 
and  held  it  up,  exclaiming,  although  the  weapon 
gleamed  clear  and  bright  in  the  sun,  "  Blood,  blood 
— Saxon  blood  again.  Robin  Oig  M'Combich,  go 
not  this  day  to  England!" 

"Priitt,  trutt,"  answered  Robin  Oig,  "that  %yill 
never  do  neither — it  would  be  next  thing  to  running 
the  country.  For  shame,  Mnhme— sive  metliedirk. 
You  cannot  tell  by  the  colour  the  difFerence  betwixt 
the  blood  of  a  black  bullock  and  a  white  one,  and  you 
speak  of  kno  v.-ing  Saxon  from  Gaelic  blood.  All  men 
have  their  blood  from  Adam,  Muhme.  Give  me  my 
skene-dhu,  and  let  me  go  on  my  road.  I  should  have 
been  half  way  to  Stirling  brig  by  this  time — Give  me 
mv  dirk,  and  let  me  go." 

^' Never  will  I  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  old  woman 
— "Never  will  I  quit  my  hold  on  your  plaid,  unless 
you  promise  me  not  to  wear  that  unhappy  weapon." 

The  women  around  him  urged  him  also,  saying 
few  of  his  aunt's  words  fell  to  the  ground;  and  as 
the  Lowland  farmers  continued  to  look  moodily  on 
the  scene,  Robin  Oig  determined  to  close  it  at  any 
sacrifice. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  young  drover,  giving  the 
scabbard  of  the  weapon  to  Hugh  Morrison,  "  you 
Lowlanders  care  nothing  for  these  freats.  Keep  my 
dirk  forme.  I  cannot  give  it  you,  because  it  was  my 
fathei's  ;  bf.t  your  drove  follows  ours,  and  I  am  con- 
tent it  siiould  be  in  your  keeping,  not  in  mine. — Will 
this  do,  Muhme?" 

"It  must,"  said  the  old  woman — "that  is,  if  the 
Lowlander  is  mad  enough  to  carry  the  knife." 

The  strong  westlandman  laughed  aloud. 

"  Goodwife,"  said  he,  "  I  am  Hugh  Morrison  from 
Glenae,  come  of  the  Manly  Morrisons  of  auld  lang- 
svne,  that  never  took  short  weapon  against  a  man  in 
their  lives.  And  neither  needed  they :  They  had  their 
broadswords,  and  I  have  this  bit  supple,"  showing  a 
formidable  cudgel — "  for  dirking  ower  the  board,  I 
leave  that  to  John  Highlandman.— Yeneedna  snort, 
none  of  you  Highlanders,  and  you  in  especial,  Robin. 
I'll  keep  the  bit  knife,  if  you  are  feared  for  the  auld 
spaewife's  tale,  and  give  it  back  to  you  whenever  you 
want  it." 

Robin  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  some  part 
of  Hugh  Morrison's  speech  ;  but  he  had  learned  in 
his  travels  more  patience  than  belonged  to  his  High- 
land constitution  originally,  and  he  accepted  the  ser- 
vice of  the  descendant  of  the  Manly  Morrisons,  wilh- 
9ut  Jinding  fault  with  the  rather  depreciating  manner 
in  which  it  was  offered. 

"If  he  had  not  had  his  morning  in  his  head,  and 
been  but  a  Dumfries-shire  hog  into  the  boot,  he  would 
have  spoken  more  like  a  gentleman.  But  you  can- 
not have  more  of  a  sow  than  a  grumph.  It's  shame 
mv  father's  knife  should  ever  slash  a  haggis  for  the 
like  of  him." 

Thus  saying,  (hut  saying  it  in  Gaelic.)  Robin  dr9ve 
on  his  cattle,  and  waved  farewell  to  all  behind  him. 
He  was  in  the  greater  haste,  because  he  expected  to 
join  at  Falkirk  a  comrade  and  brother  in  profession, 
with  whom  he  proposed  to  travel  in  company. 

Robin  Oig's  chosen  friend  was  a  young  English- 
man, Harry  Wakefield  by  name,  well  known  at  every 
northern  market,  and  in  his  way  as  much  famed  and 
honoured  as  our  Highland  driver  of  bullocks.  He 
was  nearly  six  feet  high,  gallantly  formed  to  keep  the 
rounds  at  Smithfield,  or  maintain  the  ring  at  a  wrest- 
ling match  ;  and  although  he  might  have  been  over- 
matched, perhaps,  among  the  regular  professors  of 
tlie  Fancy,  yet,  as  a  yokel  or  rustic,  or  a  chance  cus- 
tomer, he  was  able  to  give  a  bellj^ul  to  any  aaiateur 
of  the  pugilistic  art.  _  Doncaster  races  saw  him  in  his 
glory,  betting  his  guinea,  and  generally  successfully  ; 
nor  was  there  a  main  fought  in  Yorkshire,  the  feed- 
ers being  persons  of  celebrity,  at  which  he  was  not  to 
be  seen,  if  business  permitted.  But  though  a  sprack 
lad,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  its  haunts,  Harry 
VVakefield  was  steady,  and  not  the  cautious  Robin 
Oig  M'Combich  himself  was  more  attentive  to  the 
main  chance.  His  holidays  were  holidays  indeed: 
but  his  days  of  work  were  dedicated  to  steady  and 


persevering  labour.  In  countenance  t.nd  temper 
Wakefield  was  the  model  of  Old  England's  merry 
yeomen,  whose  clothv^ard  shafts,  in  so  many  hun- 
dred battles,  asserted  her  superiority  over  the  nations, 
and  whose  ^ood  sabres,  in  our  own  time,  are  her 
cheapest  ana  most  assured  defence.  His  mirth  was 
readily  excited  ;  for,  strong  in  limb  and  constitution., 
and  fortunate  in  circumstances,  he  was  disposed  to 
be  pleased  with  every  thing  about  liim  ;  and  such 
difficulties  as  he  might  occasionally  encounter,  were, 
to  a  man  of  his  energy,  rather  matter  of  amusement 
than  serious  annoyance.  With  all  the  merits  of  a 
sanguine  temper,  our  young  English  drover  was  not 
without  his  defects.  He  was  irascible,  sometimes  to 
the  verge  of  being  quarrelsome ;  and  perhaps  not  the 
less  inclined  to  bring  his  disputes  to  a  pugilistic  deci- 
sion, because  he  found  few  antagonists  able  to  stand 
up  to  him  in  the  boxing  ring. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Harry  Wakefield  and 
Robin  Oig  first  became  intimates  ;  liut  it  is  certain  a 
close  acquaintance  had  taken  place  betwirct  rhem, 
although  they  had  apparently  few  common  subjects 
of  conversation  or  of  interest,  so  soon  as  their  talk 
ceased  to  be  of  bullocks.  Robin  Oig,  indeed,  spoi'.e 
the  English  language  rather  imperfectly  upon  any 
other  topics  but  stots  and  kyloes,  and  Harry  Wake- 
field could  never  bring  his  broad  Yorkshire  tongue  to 
utter  a  single  word  of  Gaelic.  It  was  in  vain  Robin 
spent  a  whole  morning,  during  a  v.'alk  over  Minch 
Moor,  in  attempting  to  teach  his  companion  to  utter, 
with  true  precision,  the  shibboleth  Z/ttw,.  which  is  the 
Gaelic  for  a  calf.  From  Traquair  to  Murder-cairn, 
the  hill  rung  with  the  discordant  attempts  of  the 
Saxon  upon  the  unmanageable  monosyllable,  and 
the  heartfelt  laugh  which  followed  every  failure. 
They  had,  however,  better  modes  of  awakeniiig  the 
echoes  ;  for  Wakefield  could  sing  many  a  ditty  to  the 
praise  of  Moll,  Susan,  and  Cicely,  and  Robin  Oig  had 
a  particular  gift  at  whistling  interminable  pibrochs 
through  all  their  involutions,  and  what  was  more 
agreeable  to  his  companion's  southern  ear,  knew 
manv  of  the  northern  airs,  both  lively  and  pathetic, 
to  wliich  Wakefield  learned  to  pipe  a  bass.  Thu.s, 
though  Robin  could  hardly  have  comprehended  his 
companion's  stories  about  horse-racing,  and  cock- 
fighting,  or  fox-hunting,  and  although  his  own  le- 
gends of  clan-fights  and  creagJis,  varied  v.'ith  talk  of 
Highland  goblins  and  fairy  folk,  would  have  been 
caviare  to  his  companion,  they  contrived  nevertheless 
to  find  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  each  other's  company, 
which  had  for  three  years  back  induced  them  to  join 
company  and  travel  together,  when  the  direction  of 
their  journey  permitted. _  Each,  indeed,  found  his  ad- 
vantage in  this  companionship  ;  for  where  could  the 
Englishman  have  found  a  guide  through  the  Western 
Highlands  lilve  Robin  Oig  M'Combich  7  and  when 
they  were  on  what  Harry  called  the  right  side  of  the 
Border,  his  patronage,  which  was  extensive,  and  his 
purse,  which  was  Heavy,  were  at  all  times  at  the 
service  of  his  Highland  friend,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions his  liberality  did  him  genuine  yeoman's  service. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Were  ever  two  such  loving  friends  !— 

How  could  they  disagree? 
0  thus  it  was,  he  loved  liim  dear, 

And  Ihouglit  how  to  requite  him, 
And  having  no  friend  left  but  he, 

He  did  resolve  to  figlu  him.— Duke  upon  Duke. 

The  pair  of  friends  had  traversed  v.-ith  their  usuui 
cordiality  the  grassy  wilds  of  Liddesdale,  and  crossed 
the  opposite  part  of  Cumberland,  emphatically  called 
The  Waste.  In  these  sohtary  regions,  the  cattle  un- 
der the  charge  of  our  drovers  derived  their  subsist 
ence  chiefly  by  picking  their  food  as  they  went  along 
the  drove-road,  or  sometimes  by  the  tempting  oppor- 
tunity of  a  start  and  owerloup,  or  inyasion  of  the 
neighbouring  pasture,  where  an  occasion  presented 
itself.  But  now  the  scene  changed  before  them  ;  they 
weredescending  towards  a  fertile  and  enclosed  coun- 
try, where  no  such  liberties  could  be  taken  with  im- 
punity, or  without  a  previous  arrangement  and  bar- 
gain with  the  possessors  ^f  the  ground.  This  was 
5* 
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more  especially  the  ease,  as  a  great  northern  fair  was 
upon  the  eve  of  taking  place,  where  both  the  Scotch 
and  English  drover  expected  to  dispose  of  a  part  of 
tlieir  cattle,  whicli  it  «'as  desirable  to  produce  in  the 
market,  rested  and  in  good  order.  Fields  were  there- 
fore difficult  to  be_  obtained,  asd  only  upon  Ifigh 
tcrnis.  This  necessity  occasioned  a  temporary  sepa- 
ration betwixt  the  tsvo  friends,  who  went  to  bargain, 
each  as  he  could,  for  the  separate  accommodation  of 
his  herd.  Unhappily  it  chanced  that  both  of  them, 
unknown  to  each  other,  thought  of  bargaining  for 
tlie  ground  they  wanted  on  the  property  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  some  fortune,  whose  estate  lav  in  the 
neishbourhood.  The  English  drover  applied  to  the 
bailifl'  on  the  property,  who  was  known  to  him.  It 
chanced  that  the  Cumbrian  Squire,  who  had  enter- 
tained some  suspicions  of  his  manager's  honesty,  was 
taking  occasioiial  measures  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
v.'cre  well  founded,  and  had  desired  that  any  inquiries 
about  his  enclosures,  with  a  view  to  occupy  them  for 
a  temporary  purpose,  should  be  referred  to  himself. 
As,  however,  IMr.  Irebvhad  gone  the  day  before  upon 
a  journeyof  some  miles'  distance  to  the  northward. 
the  bailiff  chose  to  consider  the  check  upon  his  full 
powers  as  for  the  time  removed,  and  concluded  that 
lie  should  best  consult  his  master's  interest,  and  per- 
haps his  own,  in  making  an  agreement  with  Harry 
WakefiBld.  Meanwhile,  ignorant  of  what  his  com- 
rade was  doing,  Robin  Oig,  on  his  side,  chanced  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  good-looking  smart  little  man  upon 
a  pony,  most  knowingly  hogged  and  cropped,  as  was 
then  the  fashion,  the  rider  wearing  tight  leather 
breeches,  and  long-necked  bright  spurs.  This  cava- 
lier asked  one  or  two  pertinent  questions  about  mar- 
kets and  the  price  of  stock.  So  Robin,  seeing  him  a 
Mcll-judging civil  gentleman,  took  the  freedom  to  ask 
him  whether  he  could  let  him  know  if  there  was  any 
grass-land  to  be  let  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  his  drove.  He  coidd 
not  have  put  the  question  to  more  willing  ears.  The 
gentleman  of  the  buck-skins  was  the  proprietor,  with 
v\'hose  bailiff  Harry  Wakefield  had  dealt,  or  was  in 
the  act  of  tiealing. 

"Thou  art  in  good  luck,  my  canny  Scot,"  said  I\Ir. 
Ireby,  "  to  have  spoken  to  me,  for  I  see  thy  cattle 
have  done  their  day's  work,  and  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal the  only  field  within  three  miles  that  is  to  be 
let  in  these  parts." 

"  The  drove  can  pe  gang  two,  three,  four  miles 
very  pratty  weel  indeed" — said  the  cautious  High- 
lander ;  "  put  what  would  his  honour  pe  axing  for  the 
peasts  pe  the  head,  if  she  was  to  tak  the  park  for  twa 
or  three  days?" 

"  V>'e  won't  differ,  Sawney,  if  you  let  me  have  six 
stots  for  winterers,  in  the  way  of  reason." 

"And  which  peasts  wad  your  honour  pe  for  hav- 
mg?" 

"  W\v. — let  me  see— the  two  black — the  dun  one — 
von  doddy— him  with  the  twisted  horn— the  brockit — 
How  much  by  the  head?" 

"Ail,"  said  Robin,  "your  honour  is  a  shudge — a 
real  shudge — I  couldna  have  set  off  the  pest  six 
peasts  petter  mysell,  me  that  ken  them  as  if  they 
were  iiiy  i^airns,  jjuir  things." 

"  Well,  how  much  per  head,  Sawney,"  continued 
Mr.  Ireby. 

"It  was  h"gh  marls^ts  at  Doune  and  Falkirk," 
answered  Robin. 

And  thus  the  conversation  proceeded,  until  they 
had  agreed  on  the  jx-i.r  juste  for  the  bullocks,  the 
Squire  tlirowing  in  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
the  enclosure  for  the  cattle  into  the  boot,  and  Robin 
making,  as  he  thought,  a  very  good  bargain,  pro- 
>'idc(l  the  grass  was  bu*  tolerable.  The  Squire 
walked  his  pony  alongside  of  the  drove,  partly  to 
thow  him  the  way,  and  see  him  put  into  possession 
of  the  field,  and  partly  to  learn  the  latest  news  of  the 
northern  markets. 

They  arrived  at  the  field,  and  the  pasture  seemed 
H.xcc  lent.  I'ut  what  was  their  surprise  when  the)-* 
eaw  the  bailill'  quietly  inducting  the  cattle  of  Harry 
Wakefield  into  tlie  grassy  Go.shen  which  had  just 
been  assigned  to  those  of  Robin  Oig  M'Combich  by 
t!j?  proprietor  h'niself!    Squire  Ireby  set  spurs  to  his 


horse,  dashed  up  to  his  servant,  and  learning  what 
had  passed Jjetween  the  parties,  brieflv  informed  the 
English  drover  that  his  bailiff  had  let  the  ground 
without  his  authority,  and  that  he  might  seek  grass 
for  his  cattle  wherever  he  would,  since  he  was  to  get 
none  there.  At  the  same  time  he  rcbuJied  his  ser- 
vant severelyfor  having  transgressed  hiscomniRnds, 
and  ordered  him  histantly  to  assist  in  ejecting  the 
hungry  and  weary  cattle  of  Harry  W.akefield,  which 
were  just  beginning  to  enjoy  a  meal  of  unusua' 
plenty,  and  to  introduce  those  of  his  comrarle,  whom 
the  English  drover  now  began  to  consider  as  a  rivaL 

The  feelings  which  arose  ^  in  Wakefield's  mind 
would  have  induced  him  to  resist  Mr.  Ireby's  decision 
but  every  Englishman  has  a  tolerably  accurate  sense 
of  la\y  and  justice,  and  John  Fleecebumpkin,  the 
bailiff,  having  acknowledged  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  commission,  Wakefield  saw  nothing  else  for  it 
than  to  collect  his  hungry  and  disappointed  charge, 
and  drive  them  on  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere.  RoGin 
Oig  saw  what  had  happened  with  regret,  and  has- 
tened to  offer  to  his  English  friend  to  share  with  him 
the  disputed  possession.  But  Wakefield's  pride  was 
severely  hurt,  and  he  answered  disdainfully,  "Take 
it.  all,  man — take  it  all — never  make  two  bites  of  a 
cherry — thou  canst  talk  over  the  gentry,  and  blear  a 
plain  man's  eye-;-Out  upon  you,  man — I  would  not 
kiss  any  man's  dirty  latchets  for  leave  to  bake  in  his 
oven." 

^  Robin  Oig.  sorry,  bat  not  surprised  at  his  comrade's 
displeasure,  hastened  to  entreat  his  friend  to  wait  but 
an  hour  till  he  had  gone  to  the  Sqiiire's  house  to  re- 
ceive payment  for  the  cattle  he  nad  sold,  and  he 
would  come  back  and  help  him  to  drive  the  cattle 
into  some  convenient  place  of  rest,  and  explain  to 
him  the  whole  mistake  they  had  both  of  them  fallen 
into.  But  the  Englishman  continued  indignant : 
"  Thou  hast  been  selling,  hast  thou  ?  Ay,  ay— thou 
is  a  cunning  lad  for  kenning  the  hours  of  liargaining. 
Go  to  the  devil  with  thyself,  for  I  will  ne'er  see  thy 
fause  loon's  visage  again — thou  should  be  ashamed 
to  look  me  in  the  face." 

"I  am  ashamed  to  look  no  man  in  the  face,"  said 
Robin  Oig,  something  moved ;  "  and,  mpreover,  I 
will  look  you  in  the  face  this  blessed  day,  if  you  will 
bide  at  the  Clachan  down  yonder." 

"Mayhap  you  had  as  well  keep  away,"  sa'id  his 
comrade;  and  turning  his  back  on  his  former  friend, 
he  collected  his  unwilling  associates,  assisted  by  the 
bailiff,  who  took  some  real  and  some  affected  interest 
in  seeing  Wakefield  accommodated. 

After  spending  some  time  in  negotiating  with  more 
than  one  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  who  could  not, 
or  would  not,  aflbrd  the  accommodation  desired, 
Henry  Wakefield  at  last,  and  in  his  necessity,  accom- 
plished his  point  by  means  of  the  landlord  of  the  ale- 
house at  which  Robin  Oig  and  he  had  agreed  to  pass 
the  night,  when  they  first  separated  from  each  other. 
Mine  liost  was  content  to  let  him  turn  his  cattle  on 
a  piece  of  barren  moor,  at  a  price  little  less  than  the 
bailiff  had  asked  for  the  disputed  enclosure;  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  pasture,  as  well  as  the  price 
paid  fur  it,  were  set  down  as  exaggerations  of  tlie 
breach  of  faith  and  friendship  of  his  Scottish  crony. 
This  turn  of  Wakefield's  passions  was  encoii raged  by 
the  bailitr,  (who  had  his  own  reasons  for  being  of- 
fended against  poor  Robin,  as  having  been  the  un- 
witting cause  of  his  falling  into  disgrace  with  liis 
master,]  as  well  as  by  the  innkeeper,  and  two  or 
three  chance  guests,  who  stinmlated  the  drover  in 
his  resentment  against  his  quondam  associate, — some 
from  the  ancient  grudge  against  the  Scots,  which, 
when  it  exists  anywhere,  is  to  be  found  lurking  in  the 
Border  counf'es,  and  some  from  the  general  love  of 
mischief,  which  characterizes  mankind  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  to  the  honour  of  Adam's  children  be  it  spokeii. 
Good  John  Barleycorn  also,  v.:ho  always  heightens 
and  exaggerates  the  prevailing  passions,  be  they 
angry  or  kindly,  was  not  Nvantmg  in  his  offices  on 
this  occasion;  and  confusion  to  false  friends  and 
hard  masters,  was  pledged  in  more  than  one  tan- 
kard. 

In  the  meanwhile,  j\Ir.  Ireby  found  some  amiise- 
ment  in  detaining  the  northern  drover  at  Ids  ancient 
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hall.  He  cnused  a  cold  round  of  beef  to  be  placed 
before  the  Scot  in  the  butler's  pantry,  together  with 
a  foaming  tanlcnrd  of  home-brewed,  and  took  pleasm'e 
:n  sseins  the  liearty  appetite  witii  which  these  un- 
wonted edibles  were  discussed  by  Robin  Oig  IM'Com- 
oich.  The  Sq;iire  himself  lighting  his  pipe,  compound- 
ed between  his  patrician  dignity  and  his  love  of  agri- 
cnltiiral  gossin,  by  walking  up  and  down  while  he 
conver.sed  with  his  guest. 

'"I  passed  anotiicr  drove,"  said  the  Squire,  "with 
one  oi  your  countrymen  behind  them— tiiey  were 
something  less  beasts  than  your  drove,  doddies  most 
oftliem — a  big  man  was  with  them — none  of  your 
kilts  thougli.  but  a  decent  pak  of  breeches — D'ye 
k;i  ju-  who  he  may  be  ?" 

"  J.Iout   ay,e— that    might,   could,    and    would   be 

■  Hughi.;  JMon'ison — I  didna  think  he  could  hae  peen 

sae  weel  up.    He  has  made  a  day  on  us ;  but  his 

Argylcsiiires  will  have  wearied  shanks.    How  far 

was  he  pehind  7" 

"I  iliink  about  si.x  or  seven  miles,"  ansM'cred  the 
Squire,  '"fori  passed  them  at  the  Chrislenbury  Crag, 
and  I  overtook  you  at  the  Hollan  Bush.  If  his 
beasts  be  leg-weary,  he  will  be  maybe  selhng  bar- 
gains." 

"  Na,  na,  Hughie  Morrison  is  no  the  man  for  par- 
gains — ye  maun  come  to  some  Highland  body  like 
Robin  Oig  hersellfor  the  like  of  these— put  I  maun  pe 
wishing  you  goot  night,  and  twenty  of  them  let  alane 
ane,  and  I  maun  down  to  the  Clachan  tq  see  if  the 
lad  Harry  Waakfelt  is  out  of  his  humdudgeons  yet." 

Tiie  party  at  the  alehouse  were  still  in  full  talk,  and 
the  treachery  of  Rohin  Oig  still  the  theme  of  conver- 
sation, when  the  supposed  culprit  entered  the  apart- 
ment. His  arrival,  as  usually  happens  in  such  a 
case,  put  an  instant  stop  to  the  discussion  of  which 
he  ha:!  furnished  the  subject,  and  he  was  received  by 
the  company  assembled  with  that  chilling  silence, 
which,  more  than  a  thousand  exclamations,  tells  an 
intruder  that  he  is  unwelcome.  Surprised  and^offend- 
ed,  but  not  appalled  by  the  reception  which  he  ex- 
perienced, Robin  entered  with  an  undaunted  and 
even  a  haughty  air,  attempted  no  greeting,  as  he  saw 
he  was  received  with  none,  and  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  a  little  apart  from  a  table,  at  which 
Harry  Wakefield,  the  bailiff,  and  two  or  three  other 
persons,  were  seated.  The  ample  Cumbrian  kitchen 
would  liave  aiforded  plenty  of  room,  even  for  a  larger 
separation. 

Robin,  thus  seated,  proceeded  to  light  his  pipe,  and 
call  for  a  pint  of  twopenny. 

"  We  have  no  twopence  ale,"  answered  Ralph 
Heskett  the  landlord;  "but  as  thou  find'st thy  own 
tobacco,  it's  like  thou  mayst  find  thy  own  liquor  too 
—it's  the  wont  of  thy  country,  I  wot." 

"  Shajne,  goodman,"  said  the  landlady,  a  blithe 
bustling  housewife,  hastening  herself  to  supply  the 
guest  with  liquor— "Thou  knowest  well  enow  what 
the  strange  man  wants,  and  it'sthv  trade  to  be  civil, 
man.  Thou  sho'ildst  know,  that  if  the  Scot  lilies  a 
sjnall  pot,  he  pays  a  sure  penny." 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  nuptial  dialogue, 
tb.e Highlander  took  the  flagon  in  his  hand,  and  ad- 
dressing the  comnaay  generally,  drank  the  interest- 
ing toast  of  "Good  markets,"  to  the  party  assembled. 

"Tae  better  that  the  wind  blew  fewer  dealers  from 
thenorth,"  said  one  of  the  farmers,  "andfewer  High- 
land runts  to  eat  up  the  English  meadows." 

"  Saul  of  my  pody,  put  you  are  wrang  there,  my 
friend,"  answered  Robin,  with  coniposure;  "it  is 
your  fat  Englishmen  that  eat  up  our  Scots  cattle, 
p'.iir  thino's." 

'  I  wish  there  was  a  summat  to  eat  up  their  dro- 
vers," said  another;  "a plain  Englishman  canna 
malve  bread  within  a  kenning  of  them." 

"  Or  an  honest  servant  keep  his  master's  favour,  but 
they  will  come  shding  in  between  him  and  the  sun- 
siiine,"  said  the  bailifi. 

"  If  these  pe  jokes,"  said  Robin  Oig,  with  the  same 
composure,  "  there  is  ower  mony  jokes  upon  one 
man." 

"It  is  no  joke,  but  downright  earnest,"  said  the 
oaiJiff.  "  Harkye,  JMr.  Robin  O^g,  or  whatever  is  your 
name,  it's  right  we  should  tell  you  that  we  are  all 


of  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  you,  Mr.  Robin  Ogg 
have  behaved  to  our  friend  Mr.  Harry  Wakefield  here 
like  a  rati' and  a  blackgiuird." 

"Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,"  answered  Robin,  with 
great  composure;  "  and  you  are  a  set  of  very  pretty 
judges,  for  whose  prains  or  pehaviour  I  wad  not  gia 
a  pmch  of  sneeshing.  If  Mr.  Harrv  Waakfelt  kens 
wliere  he  is  wrangcd,  he  kens  where  he  may  be  right- 
ed." 

''He  speaks  tmth,"  said  Wakefield,  who  had  lis 
tened  to  what  passed,  divided  betwe^'ii  the  ofience 
which  lie  had  taken  at  Robin's  late  behaviour,  and 
the  revival  of  his  habitual  feelings  of  regard. 

He  now  rose,  and  went  towards  Robin,  who  got  w}. 
from  his  seat  as  he  approaclied,  and  held  out  hi? 
hand. 

"That's  right,  Harrv— go  it— serve  him  out,"  re- 
sounded on  ail  sides — "  tip  him  the  nailer— show  him 
the  mill." 

"  Hold  your  peace  all  of  you,  an  J  be ,"  said 

Wakefield ;  and  then  addressing  his  comrade,  he 
took  him  by  the  extended  hand.  With  sometliing  alike 
of  respect  and  defiance.  "  Robin,"  he  said,  "  thou 
hast  used  me  ill  enough  this  day;  but  if  you  mean, 
like  a  frank  fellow,  to  shake  hands,  and  take  a  tussle 
for  love  on  the  sod,  why  I'll  forgie  thee,  man,  and  we 
shall  be  better  friends  than  ever." 

"And  would  it  not  pe  petter  to  pe  cood  friends 
without  more  of  the  matter'.'"  said  Robin  ;  "  we  will 
be  muci  petter  friendships  with  our  panes  hale  than 
proken." 

Harry  Wakefield  dropped  the  hand  of  his  fiiend,  or 
rather  threw  it  from  him. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  keeping  company  for 
three  years  with  a  coward." 

"Coward  pelongs  to  none  of  my  name,"  said  Robin, 
whose  eyes  began  to  kindle,  but  keeping  the  com- 
mand of  his  temper.  "  It  was  no  coward's  legs  or 
hands,  Harry  Waakfelt,  that  drew  you  out  of  the 
fords  of  P^rew,  when  you  was  drifting  ower  the  plack 
rock,  and  every  eel  in  the  river  expected  his  share  of 
you. 

"And  that  is  true  enough,  too,"  said  the  Enghsh- 
man,  struck  bv  the  appeal. 

"Adzooks!"  exclaimed  the  bailifl— "  sure  Harry 
Wakefield,  the  nattiest  lad  at  Whitson  Tryste,- Woof- 
er Fah,  Carlisle  Sands,  or  Stagshaw  Bank,  is  not 
going  to  show  white  feather  7  Ah,  thi^  comes  of  liv- 
ing so  long  with  kilts  and  bonnets— men  forget  the 
use  of  their  daddies." 

"I  may  teach  you.  Master  Fleecebumpkin,  that  I 
have  not  lost  the  use  of  mine,"  said  Wakefield,  and 
then  went  on.  "  This  wdl  never  do,  Robin.  We 
must  have  a  turn-up,  or  we  shall  be  the  talk  of  the 

country  side.    I'll  be  d d  if  I  hurt  thee— 111  put 

on  the  gloves  gin  thou  like.  Come,  stand  forward 
like  a  man." 

"  To  be  peaten  like  a  dog,"  said  Robin  ,  "  is  there 
any  reason  in  that  7  If  you  think  I  have  done  you 
wrong,  I'll  go  before  your  shudge,  though  1  neither 
know  his  law  nor  his  language. 

A  general  cry  of  "  No,  no — no  law,  no  lawyer!  a 
bellyful  and  befriends,"  was  echoed  by  thebystanders. 

"  But,"  continued  Robin,  "if  I  am  to  fight^  I  have  no 
skill  to  fight  like  a  jackanapes,  with  hands,  and  nails." 

"How  would  you  fight  then  ?"  said  his  antagonist; 
"  though  I  am  thinking  it  would  be  hard  to  brmg  you 
to  the  scratch  anyhow." 

"  I  would  fight  with  proadswords,  and  sink  point  on 
the  first  pluod  drawn likea  genilemans." 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  followed  the  proposal, 
which  indeed  had  rather  escaped  from  poor  Robin's 
swelling  heart,  than  been  the  dictate  of  his  sober 
judgment. 

"  Gentleman,  quotha !'  was  echoed  on  all  sides, 
with  a  shout  of  unextinguishable  laughter;  "  h  very 
pretty  gentleman,  God  wot — Canst  get  two  swords 
for  the  gentleman  to  fight  with,  Ralph  Heskett  7" 
.  "No,  but  I  can  send  to  the  armoury  at  CarHsle, 
and  lend  them  two  forks,  to  be  making  shift  with  in 
the  meantime." 

"Tush,  man,"  said  another,  "the  bonny  Scots 
come  into  the  world  with  the  blue  bonnet  on  their 
heads,  and  dirk  and  pisto!  at  their  belt." 
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"  Best  send  post,"  said  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  "  to 
ihe  Squire  of  Corby  Castle,  to  come  and  stand  se- 
cond to  the  gentleman." 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  general  ridicule,  the 
Highlander  instinctively  griped  beneath  the  tolas  of 
his  plaid. 

"  But  it's  better  not,"  he  saidm  his  own  language. 
"A  hundred  curses  on  the  swine-eaters,  who  know 
neithg-  decency  nor  civility!" 

"  jNIake  roooi,  the  pack  of  you,"  he  said,  advancing 
to  the  door. 

But  his  former  friend  interposed  his  sturdy  bulk, 
and  opposed  his  lea\-ing  the  house  ;  and  when  Robin 
Oig  attempted  to  make  his  wav  by  force,  he  hit  him 
down  on  the  floor,  with  as  mucti  ease  as  a  boy  bowls 
down  a  nine-jjin.  ^ 

"  A  ring,  a  nn^  v'  was  now  shouted,  until  the  dark 
rafters,  and  the  nams  that  hung  on  them,  trembled 
again,  and  the  very  platters  on  the  bink  clattered 
against  each  other. '  "  Well  done,  Harrv;" — "  Give  it 
bun  hom-e^  Harry" — "Take  care  of  him  now — he 
Gees  his  ovm.  blood  !" 

Such  were  the  exclamations^  while  the  Highlander, 
Btariing  from  the  ground,  all  his  coldness  and  caution 
lost  in  frantic  rage,  sprung  at  his  antagonist  with 
the  fury,  the  activity,  and  the  vindictive  purpose,  of 
an  incensed  tiser-cat.  But  when  could  rage  encoun- 
ter science  an  Jtemper?  Robin  Oig  again  went  down 
in  the  unequal  contest ;  and  as  the  blow  was  neces- 
sarily a  severe  one,  he  lay  motionless  on  the  floor  of 
the  kitchen.  The  landlady  ran  lo  offer  some  aid,  but 
Mr.  Fleecebumpkin  would  not  permit  her  to  ap- 
proach. 

"Let  him  alone,"  he  said,  "he  will  come  to  within 
time,  and  come  up  to  the  scratch  again.  He  has  not 
got  hah"  his  broth  yet." 

"He  has  got  all  I  mean  to  give  him,  though,"  said 
his  antagonrst,  whose  heart  began  to  relent  towards 
his  old  associate ;  "  and  I  would  rather  by  half  give 
the  rest  to  yourself,  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  for  vou  pre- 
tend to  know  a  thing  or  two,  and  Robin  had  not  art 
enough  even  to  peel  before  setting  to,  but  fought  with 
lus  plaid  dangling  about  him. — Stand  up,  Robin,  my 
man  !  all  friends  now  ;  and  let  mc  hear  the  man  that 
will  speak  a  word  against  you,  or  your  country',  for 
your  sake." 

Robin  Oig  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  eager  to  renew  the  onset ;  but  being  with- 
held on  the  one  side  by  the  peace-making  Dame  Hes- 
kett,  and  on  the  other,  aware  that  Wakefield  no 
longer  meant  to  renew  the  combat,  his  fury  sunk  into 
gloomy  suUenness. 

"Come,  come,  never  grudge  so  much  at  it,  man," 
said  the  brave-spirited  Englishman,  with  the  placa- 
bility of  his  countrj',  "  shake  hands,  and  we  will  be 
better  friends  than  ever." 

"Friends!"  exclaimed  Robin  Oig  with  a  strong 
emphasis — "friends! — Never.  Look  to"yourselfJ 
Harrv  Waakfelt." 

"  Tlien  the  curse  of  Cromwell  on  your  proud  Scots 
stomach,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play,  and  you  may 

do  your  worst,  and  be  d ;  for  one  man  can  say 

nothing  more  to  another  after  a  tussle,  than  that  he 
is  sorry  for  it." 

On  these  terms  the  friends  parted;  Robin  Oig 
drew  out,  in  silence,  a  piece  of  money,  threw  it  on 
the  tableland  then  jeft  the  ale-house.  But  turning 
at  the  door,  he  shook  his  hand  at  Wakefield,  point- 
ing with  his  forefinger  upwards,  in  a  manner  which 
might  ir.iply  either  a  threat  or  a  caution.  He  then  dis- 
appeared m  the  moonhght. 

Souie  words  passed  after  his  departure,  between 
the  t/aiiiti",  who  piqued  himself  on  being  a  little  of  a 
bully,  and  Harry  ^Vakefield,  who,  with  eenerous  in- 
consistency, was  now  not  indisposed  toTiegin  a  new 
combat  in  defence  of  Robin  Oig's  reputation,  '"  al- 
though he  could  not  use  his  daddies  like  an  English- 
man, as  it  did  not  come  natural  to  him."  But  Dame 
Heskett  prevented  this  second  quarrel  from  coming 
•o  a  h' ad  by  her  peremptory  interference.  "There 
♦lioidd  be  11. >  more  fighting  in  her  house,"  she  said  ; 
there  had  been  too" much  already. — And  you,  Sir. 
Wuke^elK,  may  live  to  learn,"  she  added,  what  it 
ji  *.v  make  a  deadly  enemy  out  of  a  good  friend." 


"Pshaw,  dame  I  Robin  Oig  is  an  honest  fellow, 
and  will  never  keep  mahce." 

"Do  not  trust  to  that — you  do  not  know  the  dour 
temper  of  the  Scots,  though  you  have  dealt  %mh 
them  so  often.  I  have  a  right  to  know  them,  ray 
mother  being  a  Scot." 

"And  so  is  well  seen  on  her  daughter,"  said  Ralph 
Heskett. 

This  nuptial  sarcasm  gave  the  discourse  another 
turn  ;  fresh  customers  entered  the  tap-room  or  kitch- 
en, and  others  left  it.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  expected  markets,  and  the  report  of  prices  from 
dirTerent  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England— trea- 
ties were  commenced,  and  Harry  Wakefield  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  chap  for  a  part  of  his  drove, 
and  at  a  very  considerable  profit ;  an  event  of  con- 
sequence more  than  suflficient  to  blot  out  all  remem- 
brances of  the  unpleasant  scuffle  in  the  earher  part  of 
the  day.  But  there  remained  one  party  from  whose 
mind  that  recollection  could  not  nave  been  wiped 
away  by  the  possession  of  every  head  of  cattle  be- 
twixt Esk  and  Eden. 

This  was  Robin  Oig  M'Combich.—"  That  I  should 
have  had  no  weapon,"  he  said,  "  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life ! — Bhghted  be  the  tongue  that  bids 
the  Highlander  part  with  the  dirk — the  dirk — ha!  the 
English  blood  ! — iMy  Muhme's  word — when  did  her 
word  fall  to  the  ground  ?" 

The  recollection  of  the  fatal  prophecy  confirmed 
the  deadly  intention  which  instantly  sprang  up  in  his 
mind. 

"Ha!  Morrison  cannot  be  many  miles  behind; 
and  if  it  v^-ere  an  hundred,  what  then  !" 

His  impetuous  spirit  had  now  a  fixed  purpose  and 
motive  of  action,  and  he  turned  the  light  foot  of  his 
country  towards  the  wilds,  through  w-hich  he  knew, 
by  Mr.  Ireby's  report,  that  Morrison  was  adva.tcing. 
His  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  sense  of  ia- 
jury — injury  sustained  from  a  friend  ;  and  by  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance  on  one  whom  he  now  accounted 
his  most  bitter  enemy.  The  treasured  ideas  of  self- 
importance  and  self-opinion — of  ideal  birth  andquah- 
ty,  had  become  more  precious  to  him.  (like  the  hoard 
to  the  miser,)  because  he  could  only  cnjov  them  in 
secret.  But  that  hoard  was  pillaged,  the  idols  which 
he  had  secretly  worshipped  had  been  desecrated  and 
profaned.  Insulted,  abused,  and  beaten,  he  was  no 
longer  worthy,  in  his  own  opinion,  of  the  name  he 
bore,  or  the  hneage  which  he  belonged  to — nothing  was 
left  to  him — nothing  but  revenge ;  and,  as  the  reflec- 
tion added  a  gallina  spur  to  ever\'  step,  he  determined 
it  should  be  as  sudden  and  signal  as  the  offence. 

When  Robin  Oig  left  the  door  of  the  alehouse, 
seven  or  eight  English  miles  at  least  lay  betwixt 
Morrison  and  him.  The  advance  of  the  former 
was  slow,  limited  by  the  sluggish  pace  of  his  cattle; 
the  last  left  behind  him  stubble-field  and  hedge-row 
crag  and  dark  heath,  all  glittering  with  frost-rime  in 
the  broad  November  moonlight,'  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour.  And  now  thedistant  lowing  of  IMor- 
rison's  cattle  is  heard ;  and  now  they  are  seen  creep- 
ing like  moles  in  size  and  slowness  of  motion  on  the 
broad  face  of  the  moor;  and  now  he  meets  them— 
passes  them,  and  stops  their  conductor. 

"iMay  good  betide  us,"  said  the  Southlandcr — "Is 
this  you,  Robin  MTombich^  or  your  wraith  7" 

"It  is  Robin  OigM'Combich,"  answered  the  High- 
lander, "and  it  is  not. — But  never  mind  that,  but  pe 
giving  me  the  skene-dhu." 

"What!  you  are  for  back  to  the  Highlands— The 
devil !— Have  you  selt  all  off  before  the  fair?  This 
beats  all  for  quick  markets  !" 

"I  have  not  sold — I  am  not  going  north— Slay  pe 
I  will  nfever  go  north  again.— Give  me  pack  my  dirk 


Hugh  3Iorrison.^  or  there  wdl  pe  words  cetween  us.' 
"Indeed,  Robin,  I'll  be  better  advised  before  I  gie 

it  back  to  you — it  is  a  wanchancy  weapon  in  a  High- 

landman's  hand,  and   I  arn   thinking  you  will  be 

about  some  bams-breaking." 
"Prutt,   trutt!   let  me  have  my  weapon,"   said 

Robin  Oig  impatientlv. 

"Hoolvand  fairly,"  said  his  well-meaning  friend. 

"I'll  tell' vou  what'will  do  better  than  these  dirking 

doings— Ye  ken  Highlander,  and  T,owlander,  and 
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Border-men,  are  a'  ae  man's  bairns  when  you  are 
over  the  Scots  dyke.  See,  the  Eskdalecallants,  and 
fighting  CharHc'ol"  Liddlesdale,  and  the  Lockerby 
lads,  and  the  four  Dandies  of  Lustruther,  and  a 
wheen  mair  grav  plaids,  are  comini;  up  behind  ;  and 
if  you  are  wrangod,  there  is  the  liand  of  a  Manly 
Morrison,  we'll  see  you  righted,  if  Carlisle  and  Stan- 
wix  baith  took  up  the  feud." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Robin  Oig,  desirous 
of  eluding  the  suspicions  of  his  friend,  "  I  have  en- 
Usted  wirli  a  party  of  .he  Black  Watch,  and  must 
marcli  off  to-morrow  morniiig." 

"  Enlisted  !  NVere  you  mad  or  drunk  1 — You  must 
buy  yourself  off— I  can  lend  you  twenty  notes,  and 
twenty  to  that,  if  the  drove  sell." 

"I  thank  you— thank  ye,  Hughie ;  but  I  go  with 

food  wHi  the  gate  that  I  am  going, — so  the  dirk— the 
irk!" 

'  There  it  is  for  you  then,  since  less  wunna  serve. 
But  think  on  what  I  was  saying.— Waes  me,  it  will 
be  sair  news  in  the  braes  of  Balquidder,  that  Robin 
Oi^  M'Combich  should  have  run  an  ill  gate,  and 
la^n  on." 

"Ill  news  in  Balquidder,  indeed  !"  echoed  poor  Ro- 
bin :  "  but  Cot  speed  you,  Hughie,  and  send  you  good 
marcats.  Ye  winna  meet  with  Robin  Oig  again,  ei- 
ther at  tryste  or  fair." 

So  saymg,  he  shook  hastily  the  hand  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  set  out  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  had  advanced,  with  the  spirit  of  his  former  pace. 

■'  There  is  something  wrang  with  the  lad,"  mutter- 
ed the  3Iorrison  to  himself;  '^'but  we  will  maybe  see 
better  into  it  the  morn's  morning." 

But  long  ere  tlie  morning  dawned,  the  catastrophe 
of  our  tale  liad  taken  place.  It  was  two  hours  after 
the  affray  had  happened,  and  it  was  totally  forgotten 
by  almoft  every  one,  when  Robin  Oig  returned  to 
Heskett's  inn.  The  place  was  filled  at  once  by  va- 
rious sorts  of  men,  and  with  noises  corresponding  to 
their  character.  There  were  the  grave  low  sounds 
f  of  men  engaged  in  busy  traffic,  with  the  laugh,  the 
;  song,  and  the  riotous  jest  of  those  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Among  the  last  was 
Harry  AVaketiela,  who.  amidst  a  grinning  group  of 
j  smoclvfrocks,  hobnailea  shoes,  and  jolly  English  phy- 
siognomies, was  trolling  forth  the  old  ditty, 

"  What  tliouih  my  name  bw  Roeer, 
■\Vlio  drives  the  plough  and  cart,"— 

whoii  he  was  interrupted  by  a  well-known  voice  say- 
ing in  a  high  and  stern  voice,  marked  by  the  sharp 
Highland  accent,  "  Harry  Waakfelt — if  you  be  a  man 
stand  up  I" 

'■  What  is  the  matter  ? — what  is  it  V  the  guests  de- 
m?.nded  of  cacli  other. 

"  It  is  only  a  d — d  Scotsman,"  said  Fleecebumpkin, 
wlio  was  by  this  time  very  drunk.  "  wjom  Harry 
Wakefield  helped  to  his  broth  to-day  who  is  now 
come  to  have  his  cauldkail  hel  a^ain. 

'"Harry  Waakfelt,"  repeated  tlie  Stime  ominous 
summons,  "  stand  up,  if  vou  be  a  man  !" 

There  is  something  in  tlie  lone  of  deep  and  concen- 
trated passion,  whicn  attracts  attention  and  imposes 
awe,  even  by  the  very  sound.  The  guests  shrunk 
back  on  every  side,  and  gazed  at  the  Highlander  as 
he  stood  in  the  rniddle  of  them,  his  brows  bent,  and 
his  features  rigid  with  resolution. 

"  I  will  Stand  up  with  all  my  heart,  Robin,  my  boy, 
but  it  shall  be  to  shake  hands  with  you,  and  drink 
down  all  unkindness.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  your 
heart,  man,  that  you  don't  know  how  to  clench  your 
hands.". 

By  this  time  he  stood  opposite  to  his  antagonist ; 
his  open  and  unsuspecting  look  strangely  contrasted 
wit'n  the  stern  purpose,  which  gleamed  wild,  dark, 
aiid  vindictive,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Highlander. 

"'Tis  not  thy  fault,  man,  that,  not  having  the  luck 
to  be  an  Englishman,  thou  canst  not  fight  more  than 
a  school-gir!." 

"I  can  fight,"  answered  Robin  Oig  sternly,  but 
calmlv,  "  and  you  shall  know  it.  You,  Harry  Waak- 
felt, shov/ed  me  to-day  how  the  Saxon  churls  fight 
—1  show  you  now  how  the  Highland  Dunnie-wassel 
fights." 


He  seconded  the  word  with  the  action,  and  plung- 
ed the  dagger,  which  he  suddenly  displayed,  into  the 
broad  breast  of  the  English  veoman,  with  such  fatal 
certainty  and  force,  tliat  the  hilt  made  a  hollow 
sound  agauist  the  breast-bone,  and  the  double-edged 
point  split  the  very  heart  of  his  victim.  Harry 
Wakefield  fell  and  expired  with  a  single  groan.  His 
assassin  ne.Kt  seized  the  bailiti'by  the  collai,  and  of- 
fered the  bloody  poniard  to  his  throat,  whilst  dread 
and  surprise  rendered  the  man  incapable  of  defence. 

"  It  were  very  just  to  lay  you  beside  him,"  he  said, 
"but  the  blood  of  a  base  pick-thank  shall  never  mix 
on  my  father's  dirk,  with  that  of  a  brave  man." 

As  he  spoke,  he  cast  the  man  from  him  with  so 
much  force  that  he  fell  on  the  floor,  while  Robin,  witK 
his  other  hand,  threw  the  fatal  weapon  into  the  bla- 
zing turf-fire. 

''  There,"  he  said,  "take  me  who  likes— and  let  fire 
cleanse  blood  if  it  can." 

The  pause  of  astonishment  still  continuing,  Robin 
Oig  asked  for  a  peace-officer,  and  a  constable  having 
stepped  out,  he  surrendered  himself  to  his  custody. 

A  bloody  night's  work  you  have  made  of  it,"  said 
the  constable. 

"Your  owm  fault."  said  the  Highlander.  "Had 
you  kept  his  hands  off  me  twa  hours  since,  he  would 
nave  been  now  as  well  and  merry  as  he  was  twa  mi- 
nutes since." 

"It  must  be  sorely  answered,"  said  the  peace-officer. 

"  Never  you  mind  that — death  pays  all  debts ;  it 
will  pay  that  too." 

The  iiorror  of  the  bystanders  began  now  to  give 
way  to  indignation  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  favourite  com- 
panion murdered  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  provoca- 
tion being,  in  their  opinion,  so  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  excess  of  vengeance,  might  have  induced  them 
to  kill  the  perpetraTor  of  the  deed  even  upon  the  very 
spot.  The  constable,  however,  did  his  duty  on  this 
occasion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  more 
reasonable  persons  present,  procured  horses  to  guard 
the  prisoner  to  Carlisle,  to  abide  his  doom  at  the  next 
assizes.  While  the  escort  was  preparing,  the  prison- 
er neither  expressed  the  least  interest,  nor  attempted 
the  slightest  reply.  Only,  before  he  was  carried  from 
the  fafal  apartment,  he  d.esired  to  look  at  the  dead 
body,  which,  raised  from  the  floor,  had  been  deposited 
upon  the  large  table,  (at  the  head  of  which  Harry 
Wakefield  had  presided  but  a  few  minutes  before,  full 
of  life,  vigour,  and  animation,)  until  the  surgeons 
should  examine  the  mortal  wound.  The  face  of  the 
corpse  was  decently  covered  with  a  napkin.  'To  the 
surprise  and  horror  of  the  bystanders,  which  display- 
ed itself  in  a  general  Ah  !  draw^n  through  clenched 
teeth  and  half-shut  lips,  Robin  Oig  removed  the  cloth, 
and  gazed  with  a  mournful  but  steady  eye  on  the  life- 
less visage,  which  had  been  so  lately  animated,  that 
the  smile  of  good-humoured  confidence  in  his  own 
strength,  of  conciliation  at  once,  and  contempt  to- 
wards his  enemy,  still  curled  his  lip.  While  those 
present  expected  that  the  wound,  which  had  so  lately 
flooded  the  apartment  with  gore,  would  send  forih 
fresh  streams  at  the  touch  of  the  homicide.  Robin  Oig 
replaced  the  covering,  with  the  brief  exclamation — 
"  He.  was  a  pretty  man !" 

My  story  is  nearly  ended.  The  unfortunate  High- 
lander stood  his  trial  at  Carlisle.  I  was  myself  pre 
sent,  and  as  a  young  Scottish  lawyer,  or  barrister  at 
least,  and  reputed  a  man  of  some  quality,  the  polite- 
ness of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  offered  me  a  place 
on  the  bench.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  proved  in 
the  manner  I  have  related  them  ;  and  whatever  might 
be  at  first  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  against  a  crime 
so  un-English  as  that  of  assassination  from  revenge, 
yet  when  the  rooted  national  prejudices  of  the  prison- 
er had  been  explained,  which  made  him  consider 
himself  as  stained  with  indelible  dishonour,  when 
subjected  to  personal  violence  ;  when  his  previous  pa- 
tience, moderation,  and  endurance,  were  considered, 
the  generosity  of  the  English  audience  was  inclined 
to  regard  his  crime  as  the  wayward  aberration  of  a 
false  idea  of  honour,  rather  than  as  flowing  from  a 
heart  naturally  savage,  or  perverted  by  habitual  vice. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  charge  of  the  venerable  Judgo 
to  the  jury,  although  not  at  that   time  liable  to  be 
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much  affected  either  by  that  which  was  eloquent  or 
pathetic. 

"We  iiave  had,"  he  said,  "in  the  previous  part  of 
ourduty,"  (alluding  to  some  former  trials,)  "  to  discuss 
crimes  whicii  inter  disgust  and  abhorrence,  while  they 
call  down  the  well-merited  vcn.L'eance  of  the  law. 
It  is  now  our  still  more  melancholv  task  to  apply  its 
salutary  though  severe  enactments  to  a  case  of  a 
very  singular  character,  in  which  the  crime  (for  a 
crime  it  is,  and  a  deep  one)  arose  less  out  of  the  ma- 
levolence of  the  lieart,  than  the  error  pf  the  under- 
standing— less  from  any  idea  of  committing  wrong, 
than  from  an  unhappily  perverted  notion  of  that 
which  is  right.  Here  we  have  two  men,'  highly  es- 
teemed, it  has  been  stated,  in  their  rank  of  life,  and 
attached,  it  seems,  to  each  otiier  as  friends,  one  of 
whose  lives  has  been  already  sacrificed  to  a  punctilio, 
and  the  other  is  about  to  prove  the  vengeance  of  the 
offended  laws  ;  and  yet  both  may  claim  our  commi- 
seration at  least,  as  men  acting  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  national  prejudices,  and  unhappily  misguided 
rather  than  voluntarily  erring  from  the  path  of  right 
conduct. 

"  In  tlip  original  cause  of  the  misunderstanding,  we 
must  in  justice  give  the  right  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  He  had  acquired  possession  of  the  enclosure, 
which  was  the  object  of  competition,  by  a  legal  con- 
tract with  the  proprietor  Mr.  Ireby ;  and  yet,  when 
accosted  with  reproaches  undeserved  in  themselves, 
and  galling  doubtless  to  a  temper  at  least  sufiiciently 
susceptible  of  passion,  he  offered  notwithstanding  to 
yield  up  half  his  acquisition,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood,  and  his  amicable  proposal  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  Then  follows  the  scene  at  Mr. 
Heskett  the  publican's,  and  you  will  observe  how  the 
stranger  was  treated  by  the  deceased,  and,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  ol)serve,  by  those  around,  who  seemed  to  have 
urged  him  in  a  manner  which  was  aggravating  in  the 
highest  degree.  While  he  asked  for  peace  and  for 
composition,  and  offered  submission  to  a  magistrate, 
or  to  a  mutual  arbiter,  the  prisoner  was  insulted  by  a 
whole  company,  who  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have 
forgotten  the  national  maxim  of  '  fair  play ;'  and  while 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  in  peace,  he  was 
intercepted,  struck  down,  and  beaten  to  the  efiusion 
of  his  blood. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jiay,  it  was  with  some  impa- 
tience that  I  heard  my  learned  brother,  who  opened 
the  case  for  the  crown,  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to 
the  prisoner's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  said 
the  prisoner  was  afraid  to  encounter  iiis  antagonist 
in  fair  fight,  or  to  submit  to  the  lav.-s  of  the  ring  ;  and 
tJiat  therefore,  like  a  cowardly  Italian,  he  had  re- 
course to  his  fatal  stiletto,  to  nnu'der  the  man  whom 
he  dared  not  meet  in  manly  encounter.  I  observed 
the  prisoner  shrink  from  this  part  of  the  accusation 
with  the  abhorrence  natural  to  a  brave  man  ;  and  as 
I  would  wish  to  make  my  words  impressive,  when  I 
point  his  real  crime,  I  must  secure  his  opinion  of  my 
impartiality,  by  rebutting  every  thing  that  seems  to 
me  a  false  accusation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  prisoner  is  a  man  of  resolution— too  much  reso- 
lution—I  wisii  to  Heaven  that  he  had  less,  or  rather 
that  he  had  hid  a  better  education  to  regulate  it. 

"  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  laws  my  brother  talks  of, 
they  may  be  known  in  the  Bull-ring,  or  the  Bear- 
Eiarden,  or  the  Cockpit,  but  they  are  not  known  here. 
Or,  if  they  should  be  so  far  admitted  as  furnishing  a 
ypecies  of  proof  that  no  malice  was  intended  in  this 
sort  of  combat,  from  which  fatal  accidents  do  some- 
times arise,  it  can  only  be  so  admitted  when  both 
parties  are  in  pari  casu,  equally  acquainted  with,  and 
equally  willing  to  refer  themselves  to,  that  species  of 
arbitrement.  But  wiil  it  be  contended  that  a  man  pf 
Bunenor  rank  and  education  is  to  be  subjected,  or  is 
obliged  to  subject  himself,  to  this  coarse  and  brutal 
strife,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  a  younger,  stronger, 
or  more  skilful  opponent!  Certainly  even  the  pugi- 
listic code,  if  founded  upon  the  fair  play  of  Merry  Old 
England,  as  my  brother  alleges  it  to  be,  can  contain 
nothing  so  preposterous.  And,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  if  the  laws  would  support  an  English  gentleman, 
wearing,  we  will  suppose,  bis  sword,  in  defending 
lumself  by  force  against  a  violent  personal  aggression 


of  the  nature  offered  to  this  pnsoner,  they  will  not 
less  protect  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  involved  in 
the  same  unpluasing  circumstances.  If,  therefore, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  thus  pressed  by  a  vis 
major,  the  object  of  obloquy  to  a  whole  company, 
and  of  direct  violence  from  one  at  least,  aiid,  as  he 
might  reasonably  apprehend,  from  more,  the  panel 
had  produced  the  weapon  which  his  countrymen,  as 
we  are  informed,  generally  carry  about  their  persons, 
and  the  same  unhappy  circumstance  had  cnsuca 
which  you  have  heard  detailed  in  evidence,  I  could 
not  in  my  conscience  have  asked  from  you  a  verdict 
of  murder.  The  prisoner's  personal  defence  might, 
indeed,  even  in  that  case,  have  gone  more  or  less  be- 
yond the  Moderamen  inculpatcc  (uicla,  spoken  of  by 
lawyers,  but  the  punishment  incurred  would  have 
been  that  of  manslaughter,  not  of  murder.  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  I  should  nave  thought  this  milder 
species  of  charge  was  demanded  in  the  case  suppos- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  statute  of  James  I.  cap.  S, 
which  takes  the  case  of  slaughter  by  stabbing  with  a 
short  weapon,  even  without  malice  prepense,  out  of 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  For  this  statute  of  stabbing, 
as  it  is  termed,  arose  out  of  a  temi^orary  cause;  and 
as  the  real  guilt  is  the  same,  M'hether  the  slaughter 
be  committed  by  the  da^rger,  or  by  sword  or  pistol, 
the  benignity  of  the  modern  law  places  them  all  on 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  footing. 

"  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  pinch  of  the  case 
lies  in  the  interval  of  two  hours  interposed  betwixt 
the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  fatal  retaliation. 
In  the  heat  of  affray  and  chaiide  melee,  law,  compas- 
sionating the  infirmities  of  humanity,  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  passions  which  rule  such  a  stormy  mo- 
ment— for  the  sense  of  present  pain,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  further  injury,  for  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining with  due  accuracy  the  precise  degi'ee  of 
violence  which  is  necessary  to  protect  the  person  of 
the  individual,  without  annoying  or  injuring  the  as- 
sailant more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  the 
time  necessary  to  walk  twelve  miles,  however  speedi- 
ly performed,  was  an  interval  sufficient  for  the  pri- 
soner to  have  recollected  himself;  and  the  violence 
with  which  he  carried  his  purpose  into  effect,  with  so 
many  circumstances  of  deliberate  determination, 
could  neither  be  induced  by  the  passion  of  anger,  nor 
that  of  fear.  It  was  the  purpose  and  the  act  of  pre- 
determined revenge,  for  which  law  neither  can,  will, 
nor  ought  to  have  sympathy  or  allowance. 

"  It  IS  true,  we  may  repeat  to  ourselves,  in  allevia- 
tion of  this  poor  man's  unhappy  action,  that  liis  case 
is  a  very  peculiar  one.  The  country  which  he  in- 
habits was,  in  the  days  of  many  now  alive,  inacces 
sible  to  the  laws,  not  only  of  England,  which  have 
not  even  vet  penetrated  thither,  but  to  those  to  which 
our  neighbours  of  Scotland  are  subjected,  and  which 
must  be  supposed  to  be,  and  no  doubt  actually  are, 
founded  upon  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  which  pervadeevery  civilized  country.  Amongst 
their  mountains,  as  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians, the  various  tribes  were  wont  to  make  war 
upon  each  other,  so  that  each  man  was  oldigeJ  to 
go  armed  for  his  own  protection.  These  men,  from 
the  ideas  which  they  entertained  of  their  own  desctnt 
and  of  their  own  consequence,  regarded  themselves 
as  so  many  cavaliers  or  men-at-arms,  rather  than  as 
the  peasantry  of  a  peaceful  countiy.  Those  laws  of 
the  ring,  as  my  brother  terms  them,  were  unknown 
to  the  race  of  warlike  mountaineers  ;  that  decision  of 
quarrels  by  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  na- 
ture has  given  every  man,  must  to  them  have  seem- 
ed as  vulgar  and  as  preposterous  as  to  the  ?\oblcsse 
of  France.  Revenge,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have 
been  as  familiar  to  their  habits  of  society  as  to  those 
of  the  Cherokees  or  Jlohawks.  It  is  indeed,  as  de-  . 
scribed  by  Bacon,  at  bottom  a  kind  of  wild  untutored 
justice;  for  the  fear  of  retaliation  must  withhold  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor  where  there  is  no  regular  law 
to  check  darin"  violence.  But  thougli  all  this  may 
be  granted,  aruf  though  we  may  allow  that,  such  hay- 
ing been  the  case  of  the  Highlands  in  the  days  of  the 
prisoner's  fathers,  many  of  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments must  still  continue  to  influence  the  prcseiit  . 
generation,  it  cannot,  and  ought  not,  even  in  this 
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most  painful  case,  to  alfer  the  adiiiinistration  of  the 
law,  either  in  your  liands,  gentleincn  of  tiie  jury,  or 
in  mine.  The  first  object  of  civilization  is  to  place 
the  general  protection  of  the  law,  equally  administer- 
ed, in  the  room  of  that  wild  justice,  which  every  man 
cut  and  carved  for  himself,  according  to  the  length 
of  his  sword  and  the  strength  of  his  arm.  The  law 
says  to  the  subiects,  with  a  voice  only  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Deity,  '  Vengeance  is  mine.'  The  instant  that 
tliere  is  time  for  passion  to  cool,  and  reason  to  inter- 
pose, an  injured  party  must  become  aware,  that  the 
Mw  assumes  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  right 
ar.d  wrong  hetwi.xt  the  parties,  and  opposes  her  in- 
violable buckler  to  every  attempt  of  the  private  party 
to  right  himself.  1  repeat,  that  this  unhappy  man 
ought  personally  to  be  the  object  rather  of  our  pity 
than  our  abhorrence,  for  he  failed  in  his  ignorance, 
and  from  mistaken  notions  of  honour.  But  his  crime 
is  not  the  less  that  of  murder,  gentlemen,  and,  in  your 
high  and  important  office,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  find. 
Englishmen  have  their  angry  passions  as  well  as 
Scots ;  and  should  this  man's  action  remain  un- 
punished, you  may  unsheath,  under  various  pretences, 
a  tliousand  daggers  betwixt  the  Land's-end  and  the 
Orkneys." 

The  venerable  Judge  thus  ended  what,  to  judge  by 
his  apparent  emotion,  and  by  the  tears  which  filled 
his  eyes,  was  really  a  painful  task.  The  jury,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  ;  and  Robin  Oig  M'Combich,  alias  M'Gregor, 
was  sentenced  to  deatn,  and  left  for  execution,  which 
took  place  accordingly.  He  met  his  fate  with  great 
firmness,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence. But  he  repelled  indignantly  the  observations 
of  those  who  accused  him  of  attacking  an  unarmed 
man.  "  I  give  a  life  for  the  life  I  took,"  ne  said,  "  and 
what  can  I  do  moie'J"* 

*  I  cannot  dismiss  this  story  witliout  resting  attention  for  a 
moment  on  tlie  light  which  has  been  tlirown  on  the  cljaracler 
of  the  Hifliland  Drover  since  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  by 
the  account  of  a  drover  poet,  by  name  Robert  Mackay,  or, 
us  he  was  commonly  called,  Rob  Donn,  i.  e.  brown  Robert,  and 
certain  spocimens  of  his  talents,  published  in  the  90th  Number 
of  tlie  QuWierly  Review.'  The  picture  which  that  paper  gives 
of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  class  of  persons  with  which  the 
peneral  reader  would  be  apt  to  associate  no  ideas  but  those  of 
wild  superstition  and  rude  manners,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  two 
of  the  songs  of  this  hitherto  unheard  of  poet  of  humble  life. 
They  are  thus  introduced  by  the  reviewer  :— 

"Upon  one  occasion,  it  seems,  Rob's  attendance  upon  his 
master's  cattle  business  detained  liim  a  whole  year  from  home, 
oud  at  his  return  he  found  that  a  fair  maiden,  to  whom  his  troth 
had  been  plighted  of  yore,  had  lost  sight  of  her  vows,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  a  rival,  (a  carpenter  by  trade,) 
who  had  profited  by  the  young  Drover's  absence.  The  follow- 
ing song  was  composed  during  a  sleepless  night,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Creiff,  in  Perthshire,  and  the  home  siclcness  which 
it  expresses  appears  to  be  almost  as  much  that  of  the  deer- 
Uunter  as  of  the  loving  swain. 

*  Kaiiy  is  mtj  bed^  it  is  easy^ 

But  itis  not  to  sleep  that  Undine ; 
The  wind  whistles  northwards,  northwards, 
And  my  thoughts  move  with  it. 
More  pleasani  were  it  to  be  witli  thee 

ill  ;lie  liUle  glen  of  calves, 

Th.in  to  be  counting  of  droves 

III  the  enclosures  of  Creifi". 

Easy  is  my  bed,  UC' 

*  Great  is  my  esteem  of  the  maiJen, 

TownrJs  whose  dwelling  the  north  wind  blows 
She  is  ever  cheerful,  sportive,  hiiidly, 

Without  folly,  without  vanity,  without  pride. 
True  is  her  heart — were  I  under  hiding, 

.And  fifty  men  in  pursuit  of  my  footsteps, 
!  ihoald  find  protection,  when  Ihey  surroif  nded  me  most  eloscly, 

'I  »he  secret  recess  o£ihat  shieling. 

£^asy  is  my  bed^  Sfc. 


'  Oh  for  the  d!iy  for  turning  my  fac?  homeward, 

Tliat  I  may  see  the  maiden  of  beauty  :— 
Joyful  will  it  be  to  nie  to  be  with  thee, 

Fair  girl  wilh  the  long  heavy  loclis  I 
Choice  of  all  places  for  deer-hunling 

Are  the  brindled  rock  and  the.ridge  I 
How  sweet  at  evening  to  be  dragging  tlie  slalnaw  .■ 

Downwards  along  the  piper's  cairn  I 

Easy  is  my  bed,  Sfc. 

•  Great  is  my  esteem  for  the  maiden  

Who  parted  from  me  by  the  west  side  of  ttie  encloset!  field; 
Late  yet  again  will  she  linger  in  that  fold, 

Long  after  the  kine  are  assembled. 
It  is  I  myself  who  have  taken  no  dislike  to  thee 

Though  far  away  from  thee  am  I  now. 
It  is  for'the  thought  of  thee  that  sleep  flies  from  me ; 

Great  is  the  profit  to  me  of  thy  parting  kiss 
Easy  is  my  bed,  i,x. 

•  Dear  to  me  are  the  boundaries  of  the  forest ; 

Kar  trom  Crcitf  is  my  heart ; 
My  remembrance  is  of  the  hillocks  of  sheep, 

And  the  heath  of  many  knolls. 
Oh  for  the  red-i^treaked  fissures  of  the  rock, 

Where  in  spring  time,  the  fawns  leap  ; 
Oh  for  the  crags  f^wards  which  the  wind  is  blowing — 

Cheap  would  be  my  bed  to  be  there  ! 

Easy  is  my  bed,  Sfc, 

"The  following  describe.'  Rob's  feelings  on  the  first  discovery 
of  his  damsel's  infidelity.  The  airs  of  both  these  pieces  are  hit 
own,  and,  the  Highland  ladies  say,  very  beautiful. 

'  Heavy  to  me  is  the  shieling,  and  the  hum  that  is  in  it, 
.Since  the  ear  that  was  wont  to  listen  is  now  no  more  on  the  watch. 
Where  is  Isabel,  the  courteous,  the  conversalde,  a  sister  in  kindness? 
Where  is  Anne,  the  slender-browed,  the  turret-breasted,  whose  glossy 

hair  pleased  me  when  yet  a  boy  ? 
Heich  I  what  an  hour  was  my  returning  I 
Pain  such  as  that  sunset  brought,  what  availeth  me  to  tell  it  J 

'  I  traversed  the  fold,  and  upward  among  the  trees — 

Each  place,  far  and  near,  wherein  I  was  wont  to  salute  my  love. 

When  I  looked  down  from  the  crag,  and  beheld  the  fair-haired  stiaogei 

dallying  with  his  bride, 
I  wished  that  I  had  never  revisited  the  glen  of  my  dreams. 
Such  things  came  into  my  heart  as  that  sun  was  ^oing  down, 
A  pain  of  which  I  shall  never  he  rid,  what  availeth  me  to  tell  it  7 

*  Since  it  hath  been  heard  that  the  carpenter  had  persuaded  thee, 
My  sleep  is  disturbed — busy  is  foolishness  within  ine  at  midnight. 
The  kindness  that  has  been  between  us, — I  cannot  shake  off  that  memorr 

in  visions  ; 
Thou  callestme  not  to  thy  side;  but  lo^e  is  to  me  for  a  messenger. 
There  i>  strife  within  me,  and  I  toss  to  t,e  at  liberty  ; 
And  ever  the  closer  it  clings,  and  the  delusion  is  growing  to  me  as  a 

tree. 

Anne,  yellow-haired  daughter  of  Donald,  surely  thou  knowest  not  ho« 
it  is  with  me— 
That  it  is  old  love,  unrepaid,  which  has  worn  down  from  me  my  strength  , 
That  when  far  from  thee,  beyond  many  mountains,  the  wouud  in  in» 

bean  was  throbbing. 
Stirring,  and  searching  for  ever,  as  when  I  sal  beside  thee  on  the  turt 
Now,  then,  hear  me  this  once,  if  for  ever  I  am  to  be  without  thee, 
My  spirit  is  broken— give  me  one  kiss  ere  I  leave  this  land  I 

'  Haughtily  and  scornfully  the  maid  looked  upon  me  ; 

Never  will  it  be  work  for  thy  fingers  to  unloose  the  band  from  my  curls  ) 

Thou  hast  been  absent  a  twelvemonth,  and  six  were  seeking  me  dili- 
gently ; 

Was  thy  superiority  so  high,  that  there  should  be  no  end  of  abiding  fw 
thee  1 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  .' — hast  thou  at  last  become  sick  ? 

Is  it  love  that  is  to  give  death  to  thee?  surely  the  enemy  has  been  in  no 
haste. 

'  But  how  shall  I  hate  thee,  even  though  towards  me  thou  hast  tccoma 

cold? 
When  my  discourse  is  most  angry  cnncerning  thy  name  in  thine  abseiK», 
Of  a  sudden  thine  image,  with  its  old  dearness,  comes  visibly  into  ray 

mind  ; 
And  a  secret  voice  whispers  that  love  will  jet  prevail  ! 
And  I  become  surety  for  it  anew,  darling. 
And  it  springs  up  at  that  hour  lofty  as  a  tower.' 

"  Rude  and  bald  as  these  things  appear  in  a  verbal  transm 
tion,  and  rough  as  they  might  possibly  appear,  even  were  tlib 
originals  intelligible,  we  confess  we  are  dispo.sed  to  think  they 
would  of  themselves  justify  Dr.  Mackay  (iheir  Editor;  in  pla- 
cing this  herdsman-lover  among  the  true  soaa  of  sons." — Quar 
terly  Review,  No.  XC.  July,  1S31. 
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INTRODUCTIOX 

The  species  of  publication  which  has  come  to  be 
generally  known  by  the  title  of  Annual,  being  a 
miscellanv  of  prose  and  verse,  equipped  with  nume- 
rous engravinj?s,  and  put  forth  every  year  about 
Christmas,  had  flourished  for  a  lorig  while  in  Ger- 
many, before  it  was  imitated  in  this  country  by  an 
enterprising  bookseller,  a  German  bv  birth,  Mr.  Ac- 
kermann.  "The  rapid  success  of  his  work,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  time,  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  rivals, 
and,  among  others,  to  an  Annual  styled  The  Keep- 
sake, the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1S29,  and 
attracted  much  notice,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
ver}'  imcommon  splendour  of  its  illustrative  accom- 
paniments. The  expenditure  which  the  spirited  pro- 
prietors lavished  on  this  magnificent  volume,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterhng ! 

Various  gentlemen  of  such  literari'  reputation  that 
any  one  miaht  think  it  an  honour  to  be  associated 
with  them,  liad  been  announced  as  contributors  to 
tJiis  Annual,  before  apphcation  was  made  to  me  to  as- 
sist in  it ;  and  I  accordmgly  placed  with  much  pleasure 
at  the  Editor's  disposal  a  few  fragments,  originally  de- 
signed to  have  been  worked  into  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,  besides  a  MS.  Drama,  the  long-neglected 
performance  of  my  youthful  days— The  House  of 
Aspen. 

The  Keepsake  for  182S  included,  however,  only 
three  of  these  little  prose  tales— of  which  the  first  in 
order  was  that  entitled  "  My  Aunt  ]\Iaraaret's  i\Iir- 
ror."  Bv  way  oi  introduction  to  this,  when  npw  in- 
cluded in  a  general  collection  of  my  lucubrations,  I 
have  only  to  sav,  that  it  is  a  mere  transcript,  or  at 
least  ^^■\x\^\  very  little  embellishment,  of  a  story  that  I 
7emembored  being  struck  with  in  my  childhood,  when 
told  at  the  fireside  by  a  lady  of  eminent  virtues,  and 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  ialent,  one  of  the  ancient 
and  honourable  house  of  Swinton.  She  was  a  kind 
relation  of  my  own,  and  met  her  death  in  a  manner 
so  shocking,  bemg  killed  in  a  fit  of  insanity  by  a  fe- 
male attendant  who  had  been  attached  to  her  person 
for  half  a  life-time,  that  I  cannot  now  recall  her  me- 
mory, child  as  I  was  when  the  catastrophe  occurred, 
without  a  painful  re-awakening  of  perhaps  the  first 
images  of  horror  that  the  scenes  of  real  life  stamped 
on  mv  mind. 

This  good  spinster  had  in  her  composition  a  strong 
vein  of  the  superstitious,  and  was  pleased,  among 
other  fancies,  to  read  alone  in  her  chamber  by  a  taper 
fixed  in  a  candlestick  which  she  had  had  formed  out 
of  a  human  .«kull.  One  night  this  strange  piece  of 
furniture  acquired  suddenly  the  power  of  locomotion, 
and,  after  performing  some  odd  circles  on  her  chim- 
iiev-piec',  friirlv  leaped  on  the  floor,  and  continued  to 
roll  about  the;i'partment.  Mrs.  Swinton  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  ibe  adjoining  room  for  another  hght,  and 
hac*  tlie  satisfaction  to  penetrate  the  mystery  on  the 
spot.  Rats  abounded  in  the  ancient  building  she  in- 
habited, and  one  of  these  had  managed  to  ensconce 
itself  within  her  favourite  memento  mori.  Though 
thus  endowed  with  a  more  than  feminine  share  of 
nerve,  she  entertained  largely  that  belief  in  superna- 
turals,  whicli  in  those  times  was  not  considered  as 
fitting  ungracefully  on  the  grave  and  aged  of  her  con- 
dition; anil  the  storv  of  the  IMagic  Mirror  was  one 
for  which  she  vouched  with  particular  confidence, 
alleging  indeed  that  one  of  her  own  family  had  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  it. 
"  I  lell  file  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me  ' 

Stories  enow  of  much  the  same  cast  wnll  present 
»»iemselve3  to  'he  recollection  of  such  of  my  readers 


as  have  ever  dabbled  in  a  species  of  lore  to  which  ) 
certainly  gave  more  ho  jrs,  at  one  period  of  m/  life 
than  I  should  gain  any  credit  bv  confessing. 
August,  1831. 


"  There  are  times 
AVhen  Fancy  plays  her  gambols,  in  despite 
Even  of  our  watchful  senses,  when  in  soolli 
Substance  seems  shadow,  shadow  substance  seem* 
When  the  broad,  palpable,  and  mark'd  partition, 
'Twixt  that  which  is  and  is  not,  seems  dissolved, 
As  if  the  mental  eye  gain'd  power  to  gaze 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  world. 
Such  hours  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better  love 
Than  all  tlie  gross  realities  of  life."— Anonymocs. 

My  Acnt  Margaret  was  one  of  that  respected 
sisterhood,  upon  whom  devolve  all  the  trouble  and 
solicitude  incidental  to  the  possession  of  children,  ex- 
cepting only  that  which  attends  their  entrance  into 
the  world.  We  were  a  large  family,  of  very  different 
dispositions  and  constitutions.  Some  were  dull  and 
peevish — they  were  sent  to  Aunt  IMargaret  to  be 
amused  ;  some  were  rude,  romping,  and  boisterous — 
they  were  sent  to  Aunt  Margaret  to  be  kept  quiet,  or 
rather,  that  their  noise  might  be  removed  out  of  hear- 
ing :  those  who  were  indisposed  were  sent  with  the 
prospect  of  being  nursed — those  who  were  stubborn, 
with  the  hope  of  their  being  subdued  by  the  kindness 
of  Aunt  Margaret's  discipline;  in  short,  she  had  all 
the  various  duties  of  a  mother,  without  the  credit  and 
dignity  of  the  maternal  character.  The  busy  scene  of 
her  various  cares  is  now  over — of  the  invalids  and 
the  robust,  the  kind  and  the  rough,  the  peevish  and 
pleased  children,  who  thronged  her  little  parlour  fron. 
morning  to  niirht,  not  one  now  remains  alive  but  my- 
self; who,  afflicted  by  early  infirmity,  was  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  her  nurselings,  yet,  nevertheless, 
have  outlived  them  all. 

It  is  still  my  custom,  and  shall  be  so  while  I  ha\e 
the  use  of  my  limbs,  to  ^•isit  my  respected  relation  at 
least  three  times  a- week.  Her  abode  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  suburbs  of  the  town  in  which  I  reside; 
and  is  accessible,  not  only  by  the  high-road,  from 
which  it  stands  at  some  distance,  but  by  means  of  a 
greensward  footpath,  leading  through  some  pretty 
meadows.  I  have  so  little  left  to  torment  me  m  life, 
that  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  vexations  to  know  that 
several  of  these  sequestered  fields  have  been  devoted 
as  sites  for  building.  In  that  which  is  nearest  the 
town,  wheelbarrows  have  bten  at  work  for  se%'eral 
weeks  in  such  numbers,  that,  I  vcrilv  believe^  its 
whole  surface,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches, 
was  mounted  in  these  monotrochs  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  act  of  being  transported  from  ont 
place  to  another.  Huge  triangular  piles  of  planks 
are  also  reared  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  devoted  mes- 
suace;  and  a  little  group  of  trees,  that  still  srrace  x\\°, 
eastern  end,  which  rises  in  a  gentle  ascent,  have  nist 
received  warning  to  quit,  expressed  by  a  daub  of  white 
paint,  and  are  to  give  place  to  a  curious  grove  of 
chimneys. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hurt  others  in  my  situation  to 
reflect  that  this  little  range  of  pasturage  once  belong- 
ed to  my  father,  (whose  family  was  of  some  consider- 
ation in  the  world,)  and  was  sold  by  patches  to  remedy 
distresses  in  whicn  he  involved  himself  in  an  attempt 
by  commercial  adventure  to  redeem  his  diminished 
fortune.  While  the  building  scheme  was  in  full  ope- 
ration, this  circumstance  was  often  pointed  out  to 
"me  by  the  class  of  friends  who  are  anxious  that  no 
part  of  your  misfortunes  should  escape  your  observa- 
tion. "  Such  pasture-ground !— lying  at  the  verv  town's 
end — in  turnips  and  potatoes,  the  parks  would  bring 
20  /.  per  acre  and  if  leased  for  building— O,  it  was  a 
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pold  mine! — And  all  sold  for  an  old  sons  out  of  the 
anrient  possessor's  hands  !"  My  comforters  cannot 
br'mi^  nie  to  repine  miieh  on  this  subject.  If  I  could 
he  allowed  to  look  back  on  the  piist  without  interrup- 
tion, I  could  willingly  i,'ive  up  the  enjoyment  of  pre- 
.=eiit  income,  and  ihe  hope  of  future  profit,  to  those 
who  have  purchased  what  my  father  sold.  I  regret 
tile  alteration  of  the  ;Ljround  only  l)ecause  it  destroys 
pssoi-iations,  and  I  would  more  willingly  ( I  think) 
see  the  Earl's  Closes  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  retain- 
ing their  sylvan  appearance,  than  know  them  for  my 
own,  if  torn  up  by  agriculture,  or  covered  with  build- 
ings.    Mine  are  tne  sensations  of  poor  Logan  : 

"  The  linrrid  plousli  hns  raised  the  green 
Wliera  yet  a  chiUI  I  slray'd  ; 

The  axe  lias  t'eli'd  thr  hawthorn  screen, 
The  Bchoolboy's  auiiiiiicr  sliado. " 

I  hope,  however,  the  threatened  devastation  will 
not  he  consummated  in  my  day.  Although  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  times  a  short  while  since  passed  gave 
rise  to  the  undertaking,  I  have  been  encouraged 
to  thitik,  that  the  subsequent  changes  have  so  far 
damped  the  spirit  of  specidation,  that  the  rest  of  the 
woodland  footpath  1-eading  to  Aunt  Margaret's  re- 
treat will  be  left  undisturbed  for  her  time  and  mine. 
I  am  interested  in  this,  for  every  step  of  the  way, 
cTfter  I  have  passed  through  the  green  already  men- 
tioned, has  for  me  something  of  early  remembrance  : 
— There  is  the  stile  at  which  I  can  recollect  a  cross 
child's  maid  upbraiding  me  with  my  infirmity,  as  she 
lilted  me  coarsely  and  carelessly  over  the  flinty  steps, 
which  my  brothers  traversed  with  shout  and  bound. 
I  remember  the  suppressed  bitterness  of  the  moment, 
and,  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority,  the  feeling  of 
envy  with  which  I  regarded  the  easy  movements 
and  elastic  steps  of  my  more  happily  formed  brethren. 
Aim  I  these  goodly  barks  have  all  perished  on  life's 
wide  ocean,  and  only  that  which  seemed  so  little 
•  Seaworthy,  as  the  naval  phrase  goes,  has  reached  the 
P'lrt  when  the  tempest  was  over.  Then  there  is  the 
pool,  where,  manoeuvring  our  little  navy,  construct- 
ed out  of  the  broad  water-flags,  my  elder  brother  fell 
in,  and  was  scarce  saved  from  the  watery  element  to 
die  under  Nelson's  banner.  There  is  the  hazel  copse 
also,  in  which  my  brother  Henry  used  to  gather  nuts, 
thinking  little  that  he  was  to  die  in  an  Indian  jungle 
ill  quest  of  rupees. 

There  is  so  much  more  of  remembrance  about  the 
little  walk,  that— as  I  stop,  rest  on  my  crutch-headed 
cane,  and  look  round  with  that  species  of  compari- 
son between  the  thing  I  was  and  that  which  I  now 
am— it  almost  induces  me  to  doubt  my  own  identity -, 
until  I  find  myself  in  face  of  the  honey-suckle  porch 
of  Aunt  Margaret's  dwelling,  with  its  irregularity  of 
front,  and  its  odd  projecting  latticed  windows;  where 
the  workmen  seem  to  have  made  a  study  that  no 
one  of  them  should  resemble  another,  in  form,  size, 
or  in  the  old  fashioned  stone  entablature  and  labels 
which  adorn  them.  This  tenement,  once  the  manor- 
house  of  Earl's  Closes,  we  still  retain  a  slight  hold 
upon  ;  for,  in  soine  family  arrangements,  it  had  been 
settled  upon  A.unt  Margaret  during  the  term  of  her 
life.  Upon  this  frail  tenure  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  last  shadow  of  the  family  of  I^othwell  of 
Earl's  Closes,  and  their  last  slight  connexion  with 
f  their  paternal  iriheritance.  The  only  representative 
will  then  be  an  infirm  old  man,  moving  not  unwill- 
ingly to  the  grave,  which  has  devoured  all  that  were 
dear  to  his  affections. 

VVhen  I  have  indulged  such  thouehts  for  a  minute 
or  two,  I  enter  the  mansion,  whicFi  is  said  to  have 
been  the  gatehouse  only  of  the  original  building,  and 
.  find  one  being  on  whom  time  seems  to  have  made 
little  impression;  for  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  to-day 
lif'ars  the  same  proportional  age  to  the  Aunt  Margaret 
of  my  early  youth,  that  the  boy  often  years  old  does 
to  tne  man  pf  (by'r  Lady !)  some  fifty-six  years.  The 
old  lady's  invariable  costume  has  doubtless  some 
share  in  confirming  one  in  the  opinion,  that  time  has 
stood  still  with  Aunt  Margaret. 

The  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  silk  gown,  with 

nflies  of  the  same  stuff  at  the  elbow,  within  which 

are  others  of  Mechlin  lace — the  black  silk  gloves,  or 

milts,  the  white  hair  combed  back  upon  a  roll,  and 
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the  cap  of  spotless  cambric,  which  closes  around  the 
venerable  countenance,  as  they  were  not  the  costume 
of  17S0,  so  neither  were  they  that  of  1S2G;  they  are  alto- 
gether a  style  peculiar  to  the  individual  Aunt  Mar- 
garet. There  she  still  sits,  as  she  sat  thirty  years 
since,  with  her  \yheel  or  the  stocking,  which  she  works 
by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  by  the  window  in  summer; 
or,  perhaps,  venturing  as  far  as  the  porch  in  an  un- 
usually fine  summer  evening.  Her  frame,  like  some 
well-constructed  piece  of  mechanics,  still  performs 
the  operations^  for  which  it  had  seemed  destined  ; 
going  its  round  with  an  activity  which  is  graduallv 
aiminished,  yet  indicating  no  probability  that  it  wiLl 
soon  come  to  a  period. 

The  solicitude  atid  affection  which  had  made  Aunt 
Margaret  the  willing  slave  to  the  inflictions  of  a 
whole  nursery,  have  now  for  their  object  the  health 
and  comfort  of  one  old  and  infirm  nwn  ;  the  last  re 
maining  relative  of  her  family,  and  the  only  one  vyho 
can  still  find  interest  in  the  traditional  stores  which 
she  hoards;  as  some  miser  hides  the  gold  which  he 
desires  that  no  one  should  enjoy  after  his  death. 

My  conversation  with  Aunt  Margaret  generally  re- 
lates little  either  to  the  present  or  to  the  future  :  for 
the  passing  day  we  possess  as  much  as  we  require, 
and  we  neither  of  us  wish  for  more:  and  for  that 
which  is  to  follow  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
neither  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  an.xiety.  We  therefore 
naturally  look  back  to  the  past ;  and  forget  the  pre- 
sent fallen  fortunes  and  declined  importance  of  our 
family,  in  recalling  the  hours  when  it  was  wealthy 
and  prosperous. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  the  reader  will  know 
as  much  of  Aunt  Margaret  and  her  nephew  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  the  following  conversation 
and  narrative. 

Last  week,  when,  late  in  a  summer  evening,  I  went 
to  call  on  the  old  lady  to  whom  my  reader  is  now  in- 
troduced, I  was  received  by  her  with  all  her  usual 
affection  and  benignity;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she 
seemed  abstracted  and  disposed  to  silence.  I  asked 
her  the  reason.  "They  have  been  clearing  out  the 
old  chapel,"  she  said;  "John  Clayhudgeons  having, 
it  seems,  discovered  that  the  stuff  within — beini;,  I 
suppose,  the  remains  of  our  ancestors — was  excellent 
for  top-dressing  the  meadows." 

Here  I  started  up  with  more  alacrity  than  I  have 
displayed  fiir  some  years  ;  but  sat  down  while  my 
aunt  added,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  sleeve,  "  The 
chapel  has  been  long  considered  as  common  ground, 
my  dear,  and  used  for  a  penfold,  gnd  what  objection 
can  we  have  to  the  man  for  emploving  whac  is  his 
own.  to  his  own  profit?  Resides,  I  did  speak  to  him, 
and  ne  very  readily  and  civilly  promised,  that,  if  he 
found  bones  or  monuments,  they  should  be  caicfiilly 
respected  and  reinstated  ;  and  what  more  could  1  ask? 
So,  the  first  stone  they  found  bore  the  name  of  Mar- 
garet Bothwell,  1585,  and  I  have  caused  it  to  be  laid 
carefully  aside,  as  I  think  it  betokens  death  ;  and 
having  served  my  namesake  two  hundred  years,  it 
has  just  been  cast  up  in  time  to  do  me  the  same  good 
turn.  My  house  has  been  long  put  in  order,  as  far  1.9 
the  small  earthly  concerns  require  it,  but  w-ho  shall 
say  that  their  account  with  Heaven  is  sufficiently  re- 
vised !" 

"After  what  you  have  said,  aunt,"  I  replied,  "pe/ 
hfips  I  ought  to  take  my  hat  and  go  away,  and  so  1 
should,  but  that  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  littlp 
alloy  rningled  with  your  devotion.  To  think  of  death 
at  all  times  is  a  duty— to  suppose  it  nearer,  from  tho 
finding  an  old  gravestone,  is  superstition ;  and  you, 
with  your  strong  useful  common  sense,  which 
was  so  long  the  prop  of  a  fallen  family,  are  the  las< 
person  whom  I  should  have  suspected  of  sucli 
weakness." 

"  Neither  would  I  deserve  your  suspicions,  kins 
man,"  answered  Aunt  Margaret,  "if  we  were  speak 
ing  of  any  incident  occurring  in  the  actual  business  of 
human  life.  But  for  all  this,  I  have  a  sense  of  super 
stition  about  me,  \vhich  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with 
It  is  a  feeling  which  separates  me  frun  this  age,  and 
links  me  with  that  to  which  I  E.m  hastening  ,  and 
even  when  it  seems,  as  now,  to  l»ad  me  to  die  brink 
of  the  grave  -and  bids  me  gaze  .a  ,1  .  do  not  isve 
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ihat  it  should  be  dispelled.  It  soothes  my  imagina- 
tion, without  influencing  my  reason  or  conduct." 

"  I  profess,  my  good  lady,"  replied  I,  "  that  had  any 
one  but  you  made  such  a  declaration,  I  should  have 
thought  u  as  capricious  as  that  of  theclerg>"man,  who, 
witliout  vindicating  his  false  reading,  preferred,  from 
habit's  sakoj  his  old  Mumpsimiis  to  the  modern 
Sumpsimus.'' 

"  Well,"  answered  my  aunt,  "I  must  exf)lain  my 
inconsistency  in  this  particular,  by  comparing  it  to 
another.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  piece  of  that  old- 
frishioned  thing  called  a  Jacobite  ;  but  I  am  so  in  sen- 
timent and  feeling  only ;  for  a  more  loyal  subject 
jiever  joined  in  prayers  for  the  health  ana  wealth  of 
(ieorge  the  Fourth,  whom  God  long  preserve!  But  I 
daresay  that  kind-nearted  sovereign  would  not  deem 
l!iat  an  old  woman  did  him  niuch  injury,  if  she  leaned 
back  in  her  arm-chair,  just  in  such  a  twilight  as  this, 
and  thought  of  the  hign-mettlcd-men,  whose  sense  of 
dutv  called  them  to  arms  against  his  grandfather; 
and  how,  in  a  cause  M-hich  they  deemed  that  of  their 
rightful  prince  and  country, 

'  Tlicy  foiifflit  till  tlieir  hand  to  the  broadsword  was  glued, 

They  fought  against  fortune  witli  hearts  unsubdued.' 

Po  not  come  at  such  a  moment,  when  my  head  is 
full  of  plaids,  pibrochs,  and  claymores,  and  ask  my 
reason  to  admit  what.  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot  deny — 
1  mean,  that  the  public  advantage  peremptorily  de- 
manded that  these  things  should  cease  to  e.xist.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  refuse  to  allow  the  justice  of  your  rea- 
soning; but  vet,  being  convinced  against  mv  will,  you 
vnW  gain  little  by  your  motion.  You  might  as  well 
read  to  an  infatuated  lover  the  catalogue  of  his  mis- 
tress's imperfections ;  for,  when  he  has  been  compel- 
led to  listen  to  the  summary,  you  will  only  get  for  an- 
swer, that,  'he  lo'es  her  a'  the  better.' " 

I  was  not  sorry  to  have  changed  the  gloomy  train 
of  Aunt  Margaret's  thoughts,  and  replied  in  the  same 
lone.  "Well,  I  can't  help  being  persuaded  that  our 
good  King  is  the  more  sure  of  Mrs.  Bothwell's  loyal 
affection,  that  he  has  the  Stuart  right  of  birth,  as  well 
as  the  Act  of  Succession,  in  his  favour." 

"  Perhaps  mv  attachment,  were  its  source  of  con- 
sequence, might  be  found  warmer  for  the  union  of  tlie 
rights  y.ja  mention,"  said  .\unt  Margarel  ;  "but,  upon 
my  word,  it  would  be  as  sincere  if  the  King's  right 
were  founded  only  on  the  v^•ill  of  the  nation,  as  de- 
clared at  the  Revolution.  I  am  none  oi  y out  jure  di- 
vino  folks." 

"And  a  .lacobite  notwithstanding." 

"And  a  Jacobite  noiwithsianding  ;  or  rather,  I  wll 
give  you  leave  to  call  me  one  of  the  party,  which,  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  were  called  Whimsicah  ;  be- 
cause they  were,  sometimes  operated  upon  by  feelings, 
sometimes  by  t'rinciple.  After  all,  it  is  very  hard  that 
you  will  not  allow  an  old  woman  to  be  as  inconsist- 
ent in  her  political  sentiments,  as  mankind  in  general 
show  themselves  in  all  the  various  courses  of  life ; 
since  you  cannot  point  out  one  of  them,  in  which  the 
passions  and  prejudice.*  of  those  who  pursue  it  are  not 
perpetually  carrying  us  away  from  the  path  which  our 
reason  points  out." 

"  True,  aunt;  but  you  are  a  wilful  wanderer,  who 
should  be  forced  back  into  the  right  path." 

"  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you,"  replied  Aunt  Margaret. 
"  You  remember  the  Gaelic  song,  though  I  dare  say 
I  mispronounce  the  words — 

'  Hatil  mohatil,  na  dowski  mi.' 
'  1  am  asleei),  do  not  waken  me.' 

1  tell  you,  icinsman,  that  the  sort  of  waking  dreams 
which  my  imagination  spins  out,  in  what  your  fa- 
vourite Wordsworth  calls  'moods  of  my  own  mind,' 
are  worth  all  the  rest  of  iny  more  active  days.  Then, 
mstead  of  looking  forwards,  as  I  did  in  youth,  and 
firming  for  myself  fairy  palaces,  upon  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  I  turn  my  eyes  backward  upon  the  days  and 
manners  of  my  better  time;  and  the  sad,  yet  sooth- 
ing recollections  come  so  close  and  interesting,  that 
1  almost  think  it  sacrilege  to  be  wiser  or  more  rational, 
or  less  prejudiced,  than  those  to  whom  I  looked  up  in 
ni\'  youncrer  years." 

"i  think  I  now  understand  whnt  you  mean,"  I  an- 
aiv»red.  "  and  can  comprehend  why  you  should  occa- 


sionally prefer  the  twilight  of  illusion  to  the  steady 
light  of  reason." 

"  Where  there  is  no  task,"  she  rejoined,  "  to  be  per- 
formed, we  may  sit  in  the  dark  if  we  like  it — if  we  go 
to  work,  we.  must  ring  for  candles.'' 

"  And  amidst  such  shadowy  and  doubtful  light," 
continued  I,  "imagination  frames  her  enchanted  and 
enchanting  visions,  and  sometimes  passes  them  upon 
the  senses  for  reality." 

"Yes,"  said  Auni  Margarel,  who  is  a  well-read 
woman,  "  to  those  who  resemble  the  translator  of 
Tasso, 

'  Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubtingmind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung.' 

It  is  not  required  for  this  purpose,  that  you  should  be 
sensible  of  the  painful  horrors  which  an  actual  belief 
in  such  prodigies  inflicts — such  a  belief,  now-a-days, 
belongs  only  to  fools  and  children.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  your  ears  should  tingle,  and  your  comple.x- 
ion  change^  like  that  of  Theodore,  at  the  approach  of 
the  spectral  huntsman.  All  that  is  indispensable  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  milder  feeling  of  supernatural 
awe  is,  that  you  should  be  susceptible  of  the  slight 
shuddering  which  creeps  over  you  when  you  hear  a 
tale  of  terror — that  well- vouched  tale  which  the  nar- 
rator, having  first  expressed  his  general  disbelief  of 
all  such  legendary  lore,  selects  and  produces,  as  ha- 
ving someUiing  iri  it  which  he  lias  been  always  obhg- 
ed  to  give  up  as  inexplicable.  Another  symptom  is, 
a  momentarv  hesitation  to  look  round  you,  when  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  is  at  the  highest ;  and  the 
third,  a  desire  to  avoid  looking  into  a  mirror,  when 
you  are  alone,  iri  your  chamber,  for  the  evening.  I 
mean  such  are  signs  \vhich  indicate  the  crisis,  when 
a  female  imagination  is  in  due  temperature  to  enjoy 
a  ghost  story.  I  do  not  pretend  to  describe  those 
which  express  the  same  disposition  in  a  gentleman." 

"That  last  svmptoni,  dear  aunt,  of  shunning  the 
mirror,  seems  liliely  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  amongst 
the  fair  sex." 

"You  are  a  novice  in  toilet  fashions,  my  dear  cou- 
sin. All  women  consult  the  looking-glass  with  anxi- 
ety before  they  go  into  company  ;  but  when  they  re- 
turn home,  the  mirror  has  not  the  same  charm.  The 
die  has  been  cast— the  party  has  been  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  in  the  impression  which  she  desired  to 
make.  But,  without  going  deeper  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  dressing-table,  I  wiU  tell  you  that  I  myself,  lik,> 
many  other  honest  folks,  do  not  like  to  see  the  blank 
black  front  of  a  large  mirror  in  a  room  dimly  lighted, 
and  where  the  reflection  of  the  candle  seems  rather 
to  lose  itself  in  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  glass,  than 
to  be  reflected  back  again  into  the  apartment.  That 
space  of  inky  darkness  seems  to  be  a  field  for  Fancy 
to  play  her  revels  in.  She  may  call  up  other  features 
to  meet  us,  instead  of  the  reflection  of  our  own  ;  or, 
as  in  the  spells  of  Hallow-e'en,  which  we  learned  in 
childhood,  some  unknown  form  may  be  seen  peeping 
over  our  shoulder.  In  short,  when  I  am  in  a  ghost- 
seeing  humour,  I  innke  my  handmaiden  draw  the 
green  curtains  over  the  mirror,  before  I  go  into  the 
room,  so  that  she  may  have  the  first  shock  of  the  ap- 
parition, if  there  be  any  to  be  seen.  But,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  this  dislike  to  look  into  a  mirror  in  particu- 
lar times  and  places,  has,  I  believe,  its  original  foun- 
dation in  a  story  which  came  to  me  by  tradition  from  , 
jjiiy  grandmother,  \yho  was  a  party  concerned  in  ihb 
scene  of  which  1  will  now  tell  you." 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    MIRROR. 


You  are  fond  (said  my  aunt)  of  sketches  of  the  so- 
ciety which  has  passed  away.  I  wish  I  could  describe 
to  vou  Sir  Philip  Forester,  the  "  chartered  libertine" 
of  Scottish  good  company,  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  I  never  saw  him  indeed;  but  my  mother's 
traditions  were  full  of  his  wit,  gallantry,  aiui  dissipa- 
tion. This  gay  knight  flourisned  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  He  was 
the  Sir  Charles  Easy  and  the  Lovelace  of  his  day 
and  country:  renowned  for  the  number  of  duels  he 
had  fought,  and  the  successful  intrigues  which  he  had 
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earned  on.  The  supremacy  which  he  had  attained  in 
the  fashionable  world  was  absolute;  and  when  we 
combine  it  with  one  or  two  anecdotes,  for  which,  "  if 
Jaws  were  made  for  every  degree,"  he  ought  certainly 
to  have  been  hanged,  the  popularity  of  such  a  person 
really  serves  to  show,  eitlier  that  the  present  limes 
are  much  more  decent,  if  not  more  virtuous,  than 
they  formerly  were;  or,  that  high  breeding  then  was 
of  more  ditRcult  attainment  than  that  which  is  now 
BO  called;  and,  conseti^uently,  entitled  the  succL'Ssful 
professor  to  a  proportional  degree  of  plenary  indul- 
cences  and  privileges.  No  beau  of  this  day  could 
have  borne  out  so  ugly  a  story  as  that  of  Pretty 
Peggy  Grindstone,  the  miller's  daughter  at  Siller- 
mills— it  liad  well-nigh  made  work  for  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate. But  it  hurt  Sir  Philip  Forester  no  more  tb.an 
the  hail  hurts  the  hearthstone.  He  was  as  well  re- 
ceived ill  society  as  ever,  and  dined  with  the  Duke  of 

A the  day  the  poor  girl  was  buried.     She  died 

of  heart-break.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
story. 

Now,  you  must  listen  to  a  single  word  upon  kith, 
kin,  and  ally ;  I  promise  you  I  will  not  be  proli.x. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  the  authenticity  of  my  legend, 
that  you  should  know  that  Sir  Philip  Pnrester,  with 
his  handsome  person,  elegant  accomplishments,  and 
fashionable  manners,  married  the  younger  Miss  FaU 
coner  of  King's  Copland.  The  elder  sister  of  this 
lady  had  previously  become  the  wife  of  my  grandfa- 
ther. Sir  Geofircy  Bolhwell,  and  brought  into  our 
family  a  good  fortune.  Miss  Jemima,  or  Miss  Jem- 
niie  Falconer,  as  she  was  usually  called,  had  also 
about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling — then  thought  a 
very  handsome  portion  indeed. 

The  two  sisters  were  e.'ctremely  different,  though 
each  had  their  admirers  while  they  remained  single. 
Lady  Bothwell  had  some  touch  of  the  old  King's- 
Copland  blood  about  her.  She  was  bold,  though  not 
to  til e  degree  of  audacity  :  ambitious,  and  desfrous  to 
raise  her  house  and  family;  and  was,  as  has  been 
Baid,  a  considerable  spur  to  my  grandfather,  who  was 
otherwise  an  indolent  man;  but  whom,  unless  he 
has  been  slandered,  his  lady's  influence  involved  in 
some  political  matters  which  had  been  more  wisely 
let  alone.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  principle,  how- 
ever, and  masculine  good  sense,  as  some  of  her  let- 
ters testify,  which  are  still  in  my  wainscot  cabinet. 

Jemmie  Falconer  was  the  reverse  of  her  sister  in 
every  respect.  Her  understanding  did  not  reach 
above  the  ordinary  pitch,  if,  indeed,  shecould  be  said 
to  have  attained  it.  Her  beauty,  \vhile  it  lasted,  con- 
sisted, in  a  great  measure,  of  delicacy  of  comple.\ion 
and  regularity  of  features,  without  any  peculiar  force 
Df  expression.  Even  these  charms  faded  under  the 
sufferings  attendant  on  an  ill-sorted  match.  She 
was  passionately  attached  to  her  husband,  by  whom 
she  was  treated  with  a  callous,  yet  polite  indifference : 
which,  to  one  whose  heart  was  as  tender  as  her  judg- 
ment was  weak,  was  more  painful  perhaps  than  ab- 
Bolute  ill  usage.  Sir  Philip  was  a  voluptuary,  that  is, 
a  completely  selfish  egotist :  whose  disposition  and 
character  resembled  the  rapier  he  wore,  polished,  keen, 
and  brilliant,  but  inflexible  and  unpitying.  As  he  ob- 
served carefully  all  the  usual  forms  towards  his  lady, 
he  had  the  art  to  deprive  her  even  of  the  compassion 
of  the  world  ;  and  useless  and  unavailing  as  that  may 
be  wliile  actually  possessed  by  the  sufferer,  it  is,  to  a 
mind  like  Lady  Forester's,  most  painfid  to  know  she 
has  it  not. 

The  tattle  of  society  did  its  best  to  place  the  peccant 
husband  above  the  suffering  wife.  Some  called  her  a 
poor  spiritless  thing,  and  declared,  that,  with  a. little 
of  her  sister's  spirit,  she  might  have  brought  to  reason 
any  Sir  Philip  whatsoever,  were  it  the  termagant 
Falconbridge  himself.  But  the  greater  part  of  their 
acrjiiaintance  affected  candour,  and  saw  faults  on 
boih  sides ;  though,  in  fact,  there  only  existed  the  op- 
pressor and  the  oppressed.  The  tone  of  such  critics 
vvas— "  To  be  sure,  no  one  will  justify  Sir  Philip 
Forester,  but  then  we  all  know  Sii  Philip,  and  Jem- 
mie Falconer  might  have  known  what  she  had  to 
expect  from  the  beginning.— What  made  her  set  her 
cap  at  Sir  Philip?— He  would  never  have  looked  at 
her  if  she  had  not  thrown  herself  at  his  head,  with 


her  poor  ten  thousand  pounos.  I  am  sure,  if  it  is 
money  he  wanted,  she  spoiled  his  market.  I  know 
where  Sir  Philip  could  have  done  much  better.— And 
then,  if  she  would  have  the  man,  could  not  she  try  to 
make  him  more  comfortable  at  home,  and  have^hig 
friends  oftener,  and  not  plague  him  witn  the  squalling 
children,  and  take  care  all  was  handsome  and  in 
good  style  about  the  house?  I  declare  I  think  Sir 
Philip  would  have  made  a  very  domestic  man,  with 
a  woman  who  knew  how  to  manajre  him." 

Now  these  fair  critics,  in  raising  tiieir  pi-ofound  edi- 
fice of  domestic  felicity,  did  not  recollect  that  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  wanting;  and  that  to  receive  good 
company  with  good  cheer,  the  means  of  the  banquet 
ought  to  have  been  furnished  by  Sir  Philip;  whose 
income  (dilapidated  as  it  was)  was  not  equal  to  the 
display  of  the  hospitality  required,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  supply  of  the  good  knight's  menus  plai- 
sirs.  So,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  so  sagely  suggested 
by  female  friends,  Sir  Philip  carried  his  good-humour 
every  where  abroad,  and  left  at  home  a  solitary  man- 
sion and  a  pining  spouse. 

At  length,  inconvenienced  in  his  money  affairs,  and 
tired  even  of  the  short  time  which  he  spent  in  his 
own  dull  house.  Sir  Philip  Forester  determined  to 
take  a  trip  to  tiie  continent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  vo- 
lunteer. It  was  then  common  for  men  of  fashion  to 
do  so  ;  and  our  knight  perhaps  was  of  opinion  that  a 
touch  of  the  military  character,  just  enough  to  exalt, 
but  not  render  pedantic,  his  qualities  as  a  bean  gay- 
con,  was  necessary  to  maintain  possession  of  the  ele 
vated  situation  which  he  held  in  the  ranks  of  fashion. 

Sir  Philip's  resolution  threw  his  wife  into  agonies 
of  terror;  by  which  the  worthy  baronet  was  so  much 
annoyed,  that,  contrary  lo  his  wont,  he  took  some 
trouble  to  soothe  her  apprehensions  ;  and  once  more 
brought  her  to  shed  tears,  in  which  sorrow  was  not 
altogether  unmingled  with  pleasure.  Lady  Bothwell 
asked,  as  a  favour,  Sir  Philip's  permission  to  receive 
her  sister  and  her  family  into  her  own  house  during 
his  absence  on  the  continent.  Sir  Philip  readily  as- 
sented to  a  proposition  which  saved  expense,  silenced 
the  foolish  people  who  might  have  talked  of  a  de- 
serted wife  and  family,  and  gratified  Lady  Bothwell ; 
for  whom  he  felt  some  respect,  a? for  one  who  often 
spoke  to  him,  always  with  freedom,  and  sometimes 
with  severity,  without  being  deterred  either  by  his 
raillery,  or  the  pi-csti^e  of  his  reputation. 

A  day  or  two  before  Sir  Philip's  departure,  Lady 
Bothwell  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  in  her  sister's 
presence,  the  direct  question,  which  his  timid  wife 
had  often  desired,  but  never  ventured,  to  put  to  him. 

"  Pray,  Sir  Philip,  what  route  do  you  take  when 
j'ou  reach  the  continent?" 

"  I  go  from  Leith  to  Helvoet  by  a  packet  with  ad- 
vices.' 

"  That  I  comprehend  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Both- 
well  dryly;  "  but  you  do  not  mean  to  remain  long  at 
Helvoet,  I  presume,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
is  vour  next  object?" 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  lady,"  answered  Sir  Phi- 
lip, "  a  question  which  I  have  not  dared  to  ask  my- 
self The  answer  depends  on  the  fate  of  war.  I 
shall,  of  course,  go  to  head-quarters,  wherever  tlrey 
niay  happen  to  be  for  the  time;  deliver  my  letters  of 
introduction  ;  learn  as  much  of  the  noble  art  of  war 
as  may  suffice  a  poor  interloping  amateur  ;  and  then 
take  a  glance  at  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  we  read 
so  much  in  the  Gazette." 

"  And  I  trust.  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothv/ell. 
"  that  you  will  remember  that  you  are  a  husband  a'tnl 
a  father ;  and  that  though  you  think  fit  to  indulge 
this  military  fancy,  you  will  not  let  it  hurry  you  into 
dangers  which  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  ar.-, 
save  professional  persons  to  encounter?" 

"  Lady  Bothwell  does  me  too  much  honour,"  re- 
plied the  adventurous  knight,  "in  regarding  such  a 
circumstance  with  the  slightest  interest.  But  to 
soothe  your  flattering  anxiety,  I  trust  your  ladyship 
will  recollect,  that  I  cannot  expose  to  hazard  the 
venerable  and  paternal  character  which  you  »o  obli- 
gingly recommend  to  my  protection,  without  puitiria 
in  some  peril  an  honest  fellow,  called  Philip  Fores'- 
er,  with  whom  I  have  kept  company  for  thirty  years. 
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nnd  with  whom,  thou^'ii  some  folks  consider  him  a 
coxcomb,  I  h;ive  not  the  least  desire  to  port." 

"Well,  Sir  Pliilip,  vau  are  the  best  judge  of  your 
own  affairs;  I  have  fitlle  right  to  interfere — you  are 
not  my  husband." 

''God  foriiid!"— said  Sir  Philip  hastily;  instantly 
adding,  however,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  deprive 
my  friend  Sir  Geoffrey  of  so  inestimable  a  trecsnre." 

■'  But  you  are  my  sister's  husband,"  replied  the 
lady  ;  "  and  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  her  present 
distress  of  mind" 

"  If  hearing  of  nothing  else  froin  mornmg  to  night 
can  make  me  aware  of  it,"  said  SirPhihp,  'I  should 
know  something  of  the  matter." 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  replv  to  yourwit,  Sir  Philip," 
answered  Lady  Bothwell ;  "  but  you  must  be  sensible 
that  all  this  distress  is  on  account  of  apprehensions  for 
yojr  personal  safety." 

"  la  that  case,  I  am  surprised  that  Lady  Bothwell, 
at  least,  should  give  herself  so  much  trouble  upon  so 
in  significant  a  subject." 

"My  sister's  interest  may  account  for  my  being 
nn.xious  to  learn  something  of  Sir  Philip  Forester's 
motions ;  about  which  otherwise,  I  know  he  would 
not  wish  me  to  concern  myself:  I  have  a  brother's 
safetv  too  to  be  an.xious  for." 

"  Vou  mean  IVIajor  Falconer,  your  brother  by  the 
7riother's  side: — What  can  he  possibly  have  to  do 
with  our  present  agreeable  conversation?" 

"  You  have  had  words  together,  Sir  Philip,"  said 
Lady  Bothwell. 

■'Xaturally;  we  are  connexions,"  replied  Sir  Philip, 
"and  as  such  have  always  had  the  usual  intercourse.' 

"  That  is  an  evasion  of  the  subject,"  answered  the 
lady.  "  By  words,  I  mean  angry  words,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  usase  of  your  \Cife." 

"  If,'  replied  Sir  Philip  Forester,  "  yoia  suppose  IMa- 
jor  Falconer  simple  enough  to  intrude  his  advice  upon 
me.  Lady  Bothwell,  in  my  domestic  matters,  you  are 
indeed  warranted  in  believing  that  I  might  possibly  be 
so  far  displeased  with  the  interference,  as  to  request 
him  to  reserve  his  advice  till  it  was  asked." 

"  And  being  on  these  terms,  you  are  going  to  join 
the  very  army  in  which  my  brother  Falconer  is  now 
serving?" 

"No  man  knows  the  path  of  honour  better  than 
Jlajor  Falconer,"  said  Sir  Philip.  "  An  aspirant  after 
fame,  like  me,  cannot  choose  a  better  guide  than  his 
footsteps." 

Lady  Bothwell  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  the 
tears  gushing  from  her  eyes. 

"  And  this  heartless  raillery,"  she  said,  "  is  all  the 
consideration  that  is  to  be  given  to  our  apprehensions 
of  a  quarrel  which  may  bring  on  the  most  terrible  con- 
sequences? Good  God  I  of  what  can  men's  hearts  be 
made,  who  can  thus  dally  with  the  agony  of  others?" 

Sir  Philip  F'orester  was  moved :  he  laid  aside  the 
mocking  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken. 

"  l3ear  Lady  Bothwell,"  he  said,  taking  her  reluct- 
ant hand,  "  we  are  both  wrong: — you  are  too  deep- 
ly serious;  I,  perhaps,  too  little  so.  The  dispute  I 
iiad  witli  IMaior  Falconer  was  of  no  earthly  conse- 
quence. Had  any  thing  occurred  betwi.xt  us  that 
ought  to  have  been  settled  par  voie  du  fait,  as  we 
say  in  France,  neither  of  us  are  persons  that  are 
likely  to  postpone  such  a  meeting.  Permit  me  to  say, 
that  were  it  generally  known  that  you  or  my  Lady 
Forester  are  apprehensive  of  such  a  catastrophe,  it 
might  be  the  very  means  of  bringing  about  what 
would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  haopen.  I  know 
your  good  sense.  Lady  Bothwell,  and  that  you  will 
understand  me  wnen  I  say,  that  really  my  affairs  re- 
quire my  absence  for  some  months: — this  Jemima 
caimot  understand ;  it  is  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
questions,  why  can  you  not  do  this,  or  that,  or  the 
third  thing;  and,  when  you  have  proved  to  her  that 
her  e.xpediL-nis  are  totally  ineffectual,  you  have  just  to 
begin  the  whole  round  again.  Now,  do  you  tell  her, 
dear  Lady  Bothwell,  that  you  are  satisfied.  She  is, 
jou  must  confess,  one  of  those  persons  with  svhom 
authority  "oes  farther  thin  rea-soning.  Do  but  re- 
(i.)se  a  Ifttle  confidence  in  me,  and  you  shall  see  how 
flmpiv  I  will  renay  it." 

l-adv  Bothwei    shook   her  head,  as  one  but  half 


satisfied.  "  How  diflficult  it  is  to  extend  confi(!rnce, 
when  the  basis  on  which  it  ought  to  rest  has  been 
so  rnuch  shaken  !  But  I  will  3o  my  best  to  make 
Jemima  easy ;  and  farther,  I  can  only  say,  ih.at  for 
keeping  your  present  purpose  I  hold  you  responsible 
both  to  God  and  man." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  deceive  you,"  said  Sir 
Philip ;  "  the  safest  conveyance  to  me  will  be  throusfh 
the  general  post-office,  Helvoetsluys,  where  I  will 
take  care  to  leave  orders  for  forwarding  my  letters. 
As  for  Falconer,  our  only  encounter  will  bo  over  a 
bottle  of  Burg;undy;  so  make  yourself  perfectly  easy 
on  his  score.'^' 

Lady  Bothwell  could  not  make  herself  easy;  yet 
she  was  sensible  that  her  sister  hurt  her  own  cause 
by  taking  on,  as  the  maid-servants  call  it,  too  vehe- 
mently; and  by  showing  before  every  stranjrer,  bj 
inanner,  and  .sometimes  bywords  also,  a  dissatisfac 
tion  with  her  husband's  journey,  that  was  suie  to 
come  to  his  ears,  and  equally  certain  to  d  epleasc 
him.  But  there  was  no  help  for  this  domestic  dis 
sension,  which  ended  onlv  with  the  day  of  spT'aration. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell,  with  prccis'on,  the  year  in 
which  Sir  Philip  Forester  went  over  to  Flanders; 
but  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  can.'paign  f.pcn- 
ed  with  extraordinary  fury  ;  and  many  bloody,  though 
indecisive,  skirmishes  were  fought  between  the  French 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Allies  on  the  other.  In  all 
our  modern  iniprovements,  there  are  none,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  the  accuracy  and  speed  with  which 
intelligence  is  transmitted  frorn  any  scene  of  action 
to  those  in  this  country  whom  it  may  concern.  Dur- 
ing Marlborough's  campaigns,  the  sufferin":s  of  tiie 
many  who  had  relations  in,  or  along  with,  the  army, 
were  greatly  augmented  by  the  suspense  in  whicn 
they  were  detained  for  weeks,  after  they  had  heard  ol 
bloody  battles,  in  which,  in  all  probability,  those  for 
whom  their  bosoms  throbbed  with  anxiety  had  been 
personally  engaged.  Amongst  those  who  were  most 
agonized  by  this  state  of  uncertainty  was  the — I  had 
almost  said  deserted — wife  of  the  gav  Sir  Philip  Fo- 
rester. A  single  letter  had  informed  her  of  his  arrival 
on  the  continent — no  others  were  received.  One  no- 
tice occurred  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  volunteer 
Sir  Philip  Forester  was  mentioned  as  having  been 
intrusted  with  a  dangerous  reconnoissance,  which  he 
had  executed  with  the  greatest  courage,  dexterity, 
and  intelligence,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  The  sense  of  his  having  acquired 
distinction  brought  a  momentary  glov>-  into  the  lady's 
pale  cheek  ;  but  it  was  instantly  lost  in  ashen  white- 
ness at  the  recollection  of  his  danger.  After  this, 
they  had  no  news  whatever,  neither  from  Sir  Philip, 
nor  even  from  their  brother  Falconer.  The  case  ol 
Lady  Forester  was  not  indeed  diflerent  from  that  ol 
hijndreds  in  the  same  situation  ;  but  a  feeble  mind  is 
necessarily  an  irritable  one,  and  the  suspense  vyhich 
some  beat;  with  constitutional  indifference  or  philoso- 
phical resignation,  and  some  with  a  disposition  to  be- 
lieve and  hope  the  best,  was  intolerable  to  Lady  Fo- 
rester, at  once  solitary  and  sensitive,  low-spi'iiied, 
and  devoid  of  strength  of  mind,  whether  natural  oi 
acquired. 


CHAPTER  II. 

As  she  received  no  further  news  of  Sir  Philip,  whe 
ther  directly  or  indirectly,  his  nnforiunate  lady  began 
now  to  feel  a  sort  of  consolation,  even  in  those  care- 
less habits  which  had  so  often  given  her  pam.  "He 
is  .so  thoughtless,"  she  repeated  a  hundred  tinies 
a-dav  to  her  sister.  "  he  never  writes  when  things 
are  going  on  smoothly  ;  it  is  his  way  :  had  any  thing 
happened  he  would  have  informed  us." 

Lady  Bothwell  listened  to  her  sister  without  at- 
tempting to  console  her.  Probably  she  might  be  of 
opinion,  that  even  the  worst  intelligence  which  could 
be  received  from  Flanders  misht  not  be  without 
some  touch  of  consolation;  and  that  the  Dow;;gt' 
Lady  Forester,  if  so  she  was  doomed  to  be  callet 
might  have  asourceof  happiness  unknown  to  the  wife 
of  the  gayest  ami  finest  gentleman  in  Scotland.  Tliis 
conviction  became  stronger  as  they  learned  fioiu  in- 
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quirios  made  at  head-quarters,  that  Sir  Philip  was  no 
^lon,i<er  with  the  army  ;  though  wheiher  he  had  been 
taken  or  slain  in  some  of  those  skirmishes  which 
Were  perpetually  occurring,  and  in  which  he  loved  to 
.distinguish  himself,  or  vvhether  he  had,  for  some  un- 
KiiowM  reason  or  capricious  change  of  mind,  volun- 
tarily left  the  service,  none  of  nis  countrymen  in  the 
camp  of  the  allies  could  form  even  a  conjecture. 
Mt-aniime  his  creditors  at  home  became  clanKjrous, 
entered  into  possession  of  his  property,  and  threaten- 
ed his  person,  should  he  he  rash  enough  to  return  to 
Scotland.  These  additional  disadvantages  aggrava- 
ted Lady  Rolhwell's  displeasure  against  the  fugitive 
husband  ;  wlule  her  sister  saw  nothing  in  any  of 
them,  save  what  tended  to  increase  her  grief  for  the 
al)sence  of  liini  whom  her  imagination  now  repre- 
sented,—as  it  had  before  niarriage,--gallant,  gay,  and 
affectionate. 

About  this  period  there  appeared  in  Edinburgh  a 
man  of  singular  appearance  and  pretensions.  He 
was  commonly  called  the  Paduan  Doctor,  from  ha- 
ving received  his  education  at  that  famous  university. 
He  was  supposed  to  possess  some  rare  receipts  in 
medicine,  with  which,  it  was  atRrmed,  he  had 
wrought  remarkable  cures.  But  though,  on  the  one 
hand,  tlie  i  hysicians  of  Edinburgh  termed  him  an 
empiric,  there  were  many  persons,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  clergy,  who,  while  they  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  cures  and  the  force  of  his  remedies,  al- 
leged that  Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti  made  use  of 
charms  and  unlawful  arts  in  order  to  obtain  success 
in  his  practice.  The  resorting  to  him  was  even  so- 
lemnly preached  against,  as  a  seeking  of  health  from 
idols,  and  a  trusting  to  the  help  which  was  to  come 
from  Egypt.  But  the  protection  which  the  Paduan 
Doctor  received  from  some  friends  of  interest  and 
consequence,  enabled  him  to  set  these  imputations  at 
detiauce,  and  to  assume,  even  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, famed  as  it  was  fjr  abhorrence  of  witches  and 
necromancers,  the  dangerous  character  of  an  ex- 
pounder of  futurity.  It  was  at  length  rumoured,  that, 
for  a  certain  gratiircaiion,  which  of  course  vyas  not  an 
inconsiderable  one.  Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti  could 
tell  the  fate  of  the  absent,  and  even  show  his  visiters 
the  personal  form  of  their  absent  friends,  and  the  ac- 
tion in  which  they  were  engaged  at  the  moment. 
This  rumour  came  to  the  ears  of  Lady  Forester,  who 
hail  reached  that  pitch  of  mental  agony  in  which  the 
sufferer  will  do  any  thing,  or  endure  any  thing,  that 
suspense  may  be  converted  into  certainty. 

Gentle  and  timid  in  most  cases,  her  state  of  mind 
made  her  equally  obstinate  and  reckless,  and  it  was 
with  no  small  surprise  and  alarm  that  her  sister. 
Lady  Bothweil,  he.--rd  her  express  a  resolution  to 
visit  this  man  of  art,  and  learn  from  him  the  fate  of 
her  husband.  Lady  Bothweil  remonstrated  on  the 
improbability  that  such  pretensions  as  those  of  this 
foreigner  could  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  imposture. 

"  i  care  not,"  said  the  deserted  wife,  "  what  degree 
of  ridicule  I  iniv  incur;  if  there  be  anyone  chance 
out  <jf  a  hundred  that  I  mav  obtain  some  certainty  of 
mv  husband's  fate,  I  would  not  niiss  that  chance  for 
whatever  else  the  world  can  offer  me." 

Lady  Bothweil  ne.xt  urged  the  unlawfulness  of  re- 
sorting to  such  sources  of  forbidden  knowledge. 

'■  Sister,"  replied  the  sufferer,  "he  who  is  dying  of 
thirst  cannot  refrain  from  drinking  even  poisoned 
water.  She  who  suffers  under  suspense  must  seek 
information,  even  were  the  powers  which  oflTer  it  un- 
hallowed and  infernal.  I  go  to  learn  my  fate  alone  ; 
and  this  very  evening  will  I  know  it:  the  sun  that 
rises  to-morrow  shall  find  me,  if  not  more  happy,  at 
least  more  resigned." 

"  Sister,"  said  Lady  Bothweil,  "  if  you  are  deter- 
mint^d  upon  this  wild  step,  you  shall  not  go  alone. 
If  this  nian  be  an  impostor,  v'ou  maybe  too  much 
agitated  by  your  feelings  to  detect  his  villainy.  If, 
which  I  cannot  beli?ve,  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
he  pretends,  you  shall  not  be  exposed  alone  to  a 
comniunication  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature.  I  will 
Ro  with  you,  if  indeed  you  determine  to  go.  But  yet 
reconsider  your  project,  and  renounce  innuiries 
which  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  guilt,  and  per- 
haps without  danger." 


Ladv  Forester  threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arnia, 
and.  clasping  her  to  her  bosom,  thanked  her  a  hun- 
dred times  for  the  offer  of  her  company;  while  slia 
declined  with  a  melancholy  gesture  the  friendly  ad- 
vice with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

When  the  hour  of  twilight  arrived, — which  was  the 
period  when  the  Paduan  Doctor  was  understood  to 
receive  the  visits  of  those  who  came  to  consult  with 
him, — the  two  ladies  left  their  aijartments  in  tho 
Canongate  of  E'dinburgh,  haying  their  dress  arrang- 
ed like  that  of  women  of  an  inferior  description,  and 
their  plaids  disposed  around  their  faces  as  they  were 
worn  by  the  sanie  class;  for,  in  those  days  of  aristo- 
cracy, the  quality  of  the  wearer  was  generally  indi- 
cated by  the  manner  in  which  her  plaid  was  dispo- 
sed, as  well  as  by  the-fineness  of  its  texture.  It  was 
Lady  Bothweil  who  had  suggested  this  species  of 
disguise,  partly  to  avoid  observation  as  they  should 
go  to  the  conjuror's  house,  and  partly  in  order  tc 
niake  trial  of  his  penetration,  by  appearing  before  hiir. 
in  a  feigned  character.  Lady  Forester's  servant,  of 
tried  fidelity,  had  been  employed  by  her  to  propitiate 
the  Doctor  by  a  suitable  fee,  and  a  story  iuiiiuatiug 
that  a  soldier's  wife  desired  to  know  the  fate  of  her 
husband :  a  subject  upon  which,  in  all  probability 
the  sage  was  very  frequently  consulted. 

To  tlie  last  moment,  wdien  the  palace  clock  struck 
eight.  Lady  Bothweil  earnestly  watched  her  sister,  in 
hopes  that  she  might  retreat  from  her  rash  under- 
taking ;  but  as  mildness,  and  even  timidity,  is  capable 
at  times  of  vehement  and  fixed  jiurposes,  she  found 
Lady  Forester  resolutely  unmoved  and  determined 
when  the  moment  of  departure  arrived.  Ill  satisfied 
with  the  expedition,  hut  determined  not  to  leave  her 
sister  at  such  a  crisis.  Lady  Bothweil  accompanied 
Lady  Forester  through  more  than  one  obscure  street 
and  lane,  the  servant  walking  before,  and  acting  as 
their  guide.  At  length  he  suddenly  turned  into  a 
narrow  court,  alid  knocked  at  an  arched  door,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  building  of  some  antiquity.  It 
opened,  though  no  one  appeared  to  act  as  porter; 
and  the  servant  stepping  aside  from  the  entrance, 
motioned  the  ladies  to  enter.  They  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  it  shut,  and  excluded  their  guide.  The 
two  ladies  found  themselves  in  a  small  vestibu'e, 
illuminated  by  a  dim  lamp,  and  having,  when  the 
door  was  closed,  no  communication  with  the  external 
light  or  air.  The  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  parti/ 
open,  was  at  the  further  side  of  the  vestibule. 

"We  must  not  hesitate  now,  Jemima,"  said  Lady 
Bothweil,  and  walked  forwards  into  the  inner  room' 
where,  surrounded  by  books,  maps,  phiiosophical 
utensiLs,  and  other  implements  of  peculiar  sliape  and 
appearance,  they  found  the  man  of  art. 

"There  was  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  Italian's  ap- 
pearance. He  had  the  dark  complexion  and  marked 
features  of  his  country,  seemed  about  fifty  years  old, 
and  was  handsomely,  but  plainly,  dressed  in  a  full 
suit  of  black  clothes,  which  vvas  then  tlie  universal 
costume  of  the  medical  profession.  Large  wax-lights, 
in  silver  sconces,  illuminated  the  apartment,  wdiich 
was  reasonably  furnished.  He  rose  as  the  ladies  en- 
tered; and,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their 
dress,  received  them  with  the  marked  respect  due  to 
their  quality,  and  which  foreigners  are  usually  punc- 
tilious in  rendering  to  those  to  whom  such  honours 
are  due. 

Lady  Bothweil  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  pro 
posed  incognito;  and,  as  the  Doctor  usliered  them 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  made  a  motion  decli- 
ning his  courtesy,  as  unfitted  for  their  condition 
"We  are  poor  people,  sir,"  she  said;  "only  my  sis 
ter's  distress  has  brought  us  to  consult  your  woVshij. 
whether" 

He  smiled  as  he  interrupted  her — "I  am  aware, 
madam,  of  your  sister's  distress,  and  its  cause  ;  1  am 
aware,  also,  that  I  am  honoured  with  a  visit  from  two 
ladies  of  the  highest  consideration— Lady  Bothweil 
and  Lady  Forester.  If  I  could  not  distinguish  them 
from  the  class  of  society  which  their  present  dress 
would  indicate,  there  would  be  small  possibility  ol 
riiy  being  able  to  gratify  them  by  giving  lue  i.iformp 
tion  which  thev  come  to  seek." 

"lean  easily  unaerstand,"  said  Lady  Bothweil 
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"Pardon  my  boldness  to  interrupt  you,  milady," 
cried  the  Italian;  "your  ladyship  was  about  to  say, 
iliat  you  could  easUy  understand  that  I  had  got  pos- 
session of  your  names  by  means  of  your  domestic. 
But  in  thinking  so.  you  do  injustice  to  the  fidehty  of 
your  servant,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  skill  of  one  who 
IS  also  not  less  your  humble  servant— Baptista  Da- 
iniotli." 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  do  either,  sir,"  said  Lady 
Bothwell,  maintaining  a  tone  of  composure,  though 
somewhat  surprised,  but  the  situation  is  something 
new  to  me.  If  vou  know  who  we  are,  you  also  know, 
sir,  what  brought  us  here." 

"  Curiosity  to  know  the  fate  of  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man of  rarik,  now,  or  lately,  upon  the  contment," 
answered  the  seer;  "his  name  is  II  Cavaliero  Philip- 
po  P'orester;  agentleniau  who  has  the  honour  to  be 
husband  to  this  lady,  and,  with  your  ladyship's  per- 
mission for  using  plain  language,  the  misfortune  not 
ro  value  as  it  deserves  that  inestimable  advantage." 

Lady  Forester  sighed  deeply,  and  Lady  Bothwell 
replied— 

"  Since  you  know  our  object  without  our  telling  it, 
the  only  question  that  remains  is,  \ybether  you  have 
the  power  to  relieve  my  sister's  anxiety '?" 

"I  have,  madam,"  answered  the  Paduan  scholar; 
"  but  there  is  still  a  previous  inquiry.  Have  you  the 
courage  to  behold  with  your  own  eyes  what  the  Ca- 
valiero Pliilippo  Forester  is  now  doing'?  or  will  you 
take  it  on  my  report  V 

"  That  question  my  sister  nmst  answer  for  herself," 
said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"  With  my  own  eyes  will  I  endure  to  see  whatever 
you  have  power  to  show  me,"  said  Ladv  Forester, 
with  the  same  determined  spirit  which  had  stimulated 
her  since  her  resolution  was  taken  upon  the  subject. 

"  There  may  be  danger  in  it." 

"If  gold  can  compensate  the  risk,"  said  Lady  Fo- 
rester.taiiing  out  her  purse. 

"I  do  not  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  gain,"  an- 
swered the  foreigner.  "  I  dare  not  turn  my  art  to 
such  a  purpose.  If  I  take  the  gold  of  the  wealthy,  it 
is  but  to  bestow  it  on  the  poor  ;  nor  do  I  ever  accept 
more  than  the  sum  I  have  already  received  from  your 
servant.  Put  up  your  purse,  madam ;  an  adept  needs 
not  vour  gold." 

Lady  Bothwell,  considering  this  rejection  of  her 
sister's  offer  as  a  mere  trick  of  an  empiric,  to  induce 
her  to  press  a  larger  sum  upon  him,  and  willing  that 
the  scene  shouldbe  commenced  and  ended,  offered 
some  gold  in  turn,  observing  that  it  was  only  to  en- 
targe  the  sphere  of  his  charity. 

"  Let  Lady  Bothwell  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  own 
charity,"  said  the  Paduan.  "  not  merely  in  giving  of 
alms,  in  which  I  know  she  is  not  deficient,  but  in 
judging  the  character  of  others ;  and  let  her  oblige 
Baptista  Damiotti  by  believing  him  honest,  till  she 
shall  discover  him  to'be  a  knave.  Do  not  be  surpris- 
ed, madam,  if  I  speak  in  answer  to  your  thoughts 
rather  than  your  expressions,  and  tell  me  once  more 
\^'hether  you  have  courage  to  look  on  what  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show?" 

"I  own,  sir,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "that  your  words 
strike  me  with  some  sense  of  fear  ;  but  whatever  my 
t-ister  desires  to  witness,  I  will  not  shrink  from  wit- 
nessing along  with  her." 

"jVay,  the  danger  only  consists  in  the  risk  of  your 
resolution  failing  you.  The  si^htcan  only  last  for  the 
space  of  seven  minutes  ;  and  should  you  interrupt  the 
vision  by  speaking  a  single  word,  not  only  would  the 
charm  be  broken,  but  some  danger  miglit  result  to 
the  spectators.  But  if  you  can  remain  steadily  silent 
for  the  seven  minutes,  your  curiosity  will  be  gratified 
vvithout  the  slightest  risk  ;  and  tor  this  I  will  engage 
ms'  honour." 

internallv  Lady  Bothwell  thought  the  security  was 
but  an  mdiflerent  one  ;  but  she  suppressed  the  suspi- 
ciou,  as  if  she  had  believed  that  the  adept,  whose  dark 
features  wore  a  half- formed  smile,  could  in  reahty  read 
even  her  most  secret  reflections.  A  solemn  pause 
then  ensued,  until  Ladv  Forester  gathered  courage 
snough  to  reply  to  the  physician,  as  he  termed  hiin- 
fi'lf,  that  she  would  abide  with  firmness  and  si- 
rt-nce  the  sight  ■which  he  had  promised  to  exhibit  to 


them.  Upon  this,  he  made  them  a  low  obeisance, 
and  saying  he  went  to  prepare  matters  to  meet  theii 
wish,  left  the  apartment.  The  two  sisters,  hand  in 
hand,  as  if  seeking  by  ihat  close  union  to  divert  any 
danger  which  mignt  threaten  them,  sat  down  on  two 
seats  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other  :  Jemima 
seeking  support  in  the  manly  and  habitual  courage  of 
Lady  Bothwell ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
agitated  than  she  had  expected,  endeavouring  to 
fortify  herself  by  the  desperate  resolution  which  cir- 
cumstances had  forced  her  sister  to  assume.  The 
one  perhaps  said  to  herself,  that  her  sister  never  fear- 
ed any  thing;  and  the  other  might  reflect,  that  what 
so  feeble  a  minded  woman  as  Jemima  did  not  fear, 
could  not  properly  be  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  a 
person  of  firmness  and  resolution  hke  her  own. 

In  a  few  moments  the  thoughts  of  both  were  di- 
verted from  their  own  situation,  by  a  strain  of  music 
so  singularly  sweet  and  solemn,  Inat,  while  it  seem- 
ed calculated  to  avert  or  dispel  any  feeling  unconnect- 
ed with  its  harmony,  increased,  at  the  same  time,  tha 
solemn  excitation  which  the  preceding  interview  was 
calculated  to  produce.^  The  music  was  that  of  some 
instrument  with  which  they  were  unacquainted  ;  but 
circumstances  afterwards  led  my  ancestress  to  believe 
that  it  was  that  of  the  harmonica,  which  she  heard 
at  a  much  later  period  in  life. 

When  these  heaven-born  sounds  had  ceased,  a  door 
opened  in  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  and  they 
saw  Damiotti,  standing  at  the  head  of  two  or  three 
stejis,  sign  to  them  to  advance.  His  dress  was  so 
different  from  that  which  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes 
before,  that  they  could  hardly  recognise  him  ;  and  the 
deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  a  certain 
stern  rigidity  of  muscles,  like  that  of  one  whose  mina 
is  made  up  to  some  strange  and  daring  action,  had 
totally  changed  the  somewhat  sarcastic  expression 
with  which  he  had  previously  regarded  them  botli, 
and  particularly  Lady  Bothwell.  He  was  barefooted, 
excepting  a  species  of  sandals  in  the  antique  fashion  ; 
his  legs  were  naked  beneath  the  knees ;  above  hem 
he  wore  hose,  and  a  doublet  of  dark  crimson  silk 
close  to  his  body  ;  and  over  that  a  flowing  loose  be, 
something  resembhng  a  surplice,  of  snow-white 
linen  :  his  throat  and  neck  were  uncovered,  and  his 
long,  straight,  hlack  hair  was  carefully  combed  down 
at  full  length. 

As  the  ladies  approached  at  his  bidding,  he  ?howe<i 
no  gesture  of  that  ceremonious  courtesy  of  which  he 
had  been  formerly  lavish.  On  the  contrary,  he  made 
the  signal  of  advance  with  an  air  of  command  ;  and 
when^  arm  in  arm,  and  with  insecure  steps,  the  sisters 
approached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  it  was  yvith  a 
warning  frown  that  he  pressed  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
as  if  reiterating  his  condition  of  absolute  silence, 
while,  stalking  before  them,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
next  apartment. 

This  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  black,  as  if  for 
a  funeral.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  table,  or  rather  a 
species  of  altar,  covered  with  the  same  lugubrious 
colour,  on  which  lay  divers  objects  resembling  the 
usual  implements  of  sorcery.  These  objects  were 
not  indeed  visible  as  they  advanced  into  the  apart- 
ment ;  for  the  light  which  displayed  them,  being  only 
that  of  tsvo  expiring  lamps,  was  extremely  faint. 
The  master— to  use  tne  Italian  phrase  for  persons  of 
this  description— approached  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  with  a  genuflexion  like  that  of  a  Catholic  to  the 
crucifix,  and  at  the  same  time  crossed  himself  The 
ladies  followed  in  silence,  and  arm  in  arm.  Two  or 
three  low  broad  steps  lea  to  a  platform  in  front  of 
the  altar,  or  what  resembled  such.  Here  the  sage 
took  his  stand,  and  placed  the  ladies  beside  him,  once 
more  earnestly  repeating  by  signs  his  injunctions  ol 
silence.  The  Italian  then,  extending  his  bare  arm 
from  under  his  linen  vestment,  pointed  with  his  fore- 
finger to  five  large  flambeaux,  or  torches,  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  attar.  They  took  fire  successively  at 
the  approach  of  his  hand,  or  rather  of  his  finger,  and 
spread  a  strong  light  through  the  roorn.  By  this  the 
visiters  could  discern  that,  on  the  seeming  altar,  were 
disposcti  two  naked  swords  laid  crosswise;  a  large 
open  book,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  copy  of  tha 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  in  a  language  to  them  unknown 
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and  beside  this  mysterious  volume  was  placed  a  hu- 
maa  skull.  But  what  struck  the  sisters  niost  was  a 
very  tall  and  broad  mirror,  which  occupied  a!!  the 
space  behind  the  altar,  and,  illumined  by  the  lighted 
torches,  reflected  the  mysterious  articles  which  were 
laid  upon  it. 

The  master  then  placed  himself  between  the  two 
ladies,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  took  each  by  the 
hand,  but  without  speakins' a  syllable.  Thev  gazed 
mtently  on  the  polished  and  sable  space  to  which  he 
had  directed  their  attention.  Suddenly  the  surface 
assumed  a  new  and  singular  appearance.  It  no 
longer  simply  reflected  the  objects  placed  before  it, 
but^  as  if  it  had  self-contained  scenery  of  its  own, 
objects  began  to  appear  within  it,  at  first  in  a  dis- 
orderly, indistinct,  and  miscellaneous  manner,  like 
form  arranging  itself  out  of  chaos;  at  length,  in  dis- 
tinct and  defined  shape  and  symmetry.  It  was  thus 
that,  after  some  shifting  of  light  and  darkness  over 
the  face  of  the  wonderful  glass,  a  long  perspective  of 
arches  and  columns  began  to  arrange  itself  on  its 
sides,  and  a  vaulted  roof  on  the  upper  part  of  it ;  till, 
after  many  oscillations,  the  wiiole  vision  gained  a 
fixed  and  stationary  appearance,  representing  the  in- 
terior of  a  foreign  cliurch.  The  pillars  were  stately, 
and  hung  with  scutcheons ;  the  arches  were  lofty 
and  magnificent :  the  floor  was  lettered  with  funeral 
inscriiitions.  But  there  were  no  separate  shrines,  no 
images,  no  display  of  chalice  or  crucifix  on  the  altar. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  Protestant  church  upon  the  con- 
tinent. A  clergyman,  dressed  in  the  Geneva  gown 
and  band,  stood  by  the  communion-table,  and,  with 
the  Bible  opened  before  him,  and  his  clerk  awaiting 
in  the  back-ground,  seemed  prepared  to  perform 
some  service  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

At  length,  there  entered  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
building  a  numerous  party,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
bridal  one,  as  a  lady  and  gentleman  walked  first, 
hand  in  hand,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  gayly,  nay  richly,  attired.  The 
bride,  whose  features  they  could  distinctlv  see,  seem- 
ed not  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and  extremely 
beautilul.  The  bridegroom,  for  some  seconds,  moved 
rather  with  his  shoulder  towards  them,  and  his  face 
averted  ;  but  his  elegance  of  form  and  step  struck  tlw 
sisters  at  once  with  the  same  apprehension.  As  he 
turned  his  face  suddenly,  U  was  frightfully  realized, 
and  they  saw,  in  the  gay  bridegroom  before  thein. 
Sir  Philip  Forester.  His  wife  uttered  an  imper'ect 
exclamation,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  whole  scene 
stirred  and  seemed  to  separate. 

"I  could  compare  it  to  nothing,"  said  Lady  Both- 
well,  while  recounting  the  wonderful  tale,  "but  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  reflection  ofTered  by  a  deep  and 
ealm  pool,  when  a  stone  is  suddenly  cast  into  it,  and 
the  shadows  become  dissipated  and  broken."  The 
master  pressed  both  the  ladies'  hands  severely,  as  if 
to  remind  them  of  their  promise,  and  of  the  danger 
which  they  incurred.  The  exclamation  died  away 
on  Lady  Forester's  tongue,  without  attaining  perfect 
utterance,  and  the  scene  in  the  glass,  after  tlie  fluc- 
tuation of  a  minute,  again  resumed  to  the  eye  its  for- 
mer appearance  of  a  real  scene,  existing  within  the 
mirror,  as  if  represented  in  a  picture,  save  that  the 
figures  were  moveable  instead  of  being  stationary. 

The  representation  of  Sir  Philip  Forester,  now  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  form  and  feature  was  seen  to  lead 
on  towards  the  clergyman  that  beaudful  girl,  who 
advanced  at  once  /with  dilfidence,  and  with  a  species 
of  affectionate  pride.  In  the  meantime,  and  just  as 
the  clergyman  had  arranged  the  bridal  company  be- 
fore hini,  and  seemed  about  to  commence  the  service, 
another  group  of  persons,  of  whom  two  or  three 
were  officers,  entered  the  church.  They  moved,  at 
first,  forward,  as  though  they  came  to  witness  the 
bridal  ceremony,  but  suddenly  one  of  the  officers, 
whose  back  was  towards  the  spectators,  detachea 
hhnself  from  his  companions,  and  rushed  hastily  to- 
wards the  marriage  party,  when  the  whole  of  them 
turned  towards  him,  as  if  attracted  bv  some  excla- 
mation which  had  accompanied  his  advance.  Sud- 
denly the  intruder  drew  his  sword  ;  the  bridegroom 
unsheathed  his  own,  and  made  towards  him  ;  swords 
were  also  drawn  by  other  individuals,  both  of  the 


marriage  party,  and  of  those  who  had  last  entered. 
They  ft^l  into  a  .<ort  of  confiision,  the  clergyman,  and 
some  elder  and  graver  persons,  labouring  apparent!' 
to  keep  the  peace,  while  the  hotter  spirits  on  botli 
sides  brandished  their  weapons.  But  now,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  brief  space  during  which  the  soothsayer, 
as  he  pretended,  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his  art,  was 
arrived.  The  fumes  again  mixed  together,  and  dis- 
solved gradually  from  observation  ;  the  vaults  and 
columns  of  the  church  rolled  asunder,  and  disappear- 
ed ;  and  the  front  of  the  mirror  reflected  nothing  save 
the  blazing  torches,  and  the  melancholy  apparatus 
placed  on  the  altar  or  table  before  it. 

The  doctor  led  the  ladies,  who  greatly  required  his 
support,  into  the  apartment  from  whence  they  carne ; 
where  wine,  essences,  and  other  means  of  restoring 
suspended  animation,  had  been  provided  during  his 
absence.  He  motioned  them  to  chairs,  which  they 
occupied  in  silence ;  Ladv  Forester,  in  particular, 
wringinij  her  hands,  and  casting  her  eyes  up  to 
heaven,  out  without  speaking  a  word,  as  if  the  spe*' 
had  been  still  before  her  ej'es.  _ 

"And  what  we  have  seen  is  even  now  actinsj?" 
said  Lady  Bothwell,  collecting  herself  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"That,"  answered  Baptista  Damiotti,  "I  cannot 
justly,  or  with  certainty,  say.  But  it  is  either  now 
acting,  or  has  been  acted,  during  a  short  space  before 
this.  It  is  the  last  remarkable  transaction  in  which 
the  Cavalier  Forester  has  been  engaged." 

Lady  Bothwell  then  expressed  anxiety  concerning 
her  sister,  whose  altered  countenance,  and  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  what  passed  around  her,  excited 
her  apprehensions  how  it  might  be  possible  to  con- 
vev  her  home. 

"I  have  prepared  for  that,"  answered  the  adept; 
"  I  have  directed  the  servant  to  bring  your  equipage 
as  near  to  this  place  as  the  narrt  ivness  of  the  street 
will  permit.  Fear  not  for  your  sister;  but  give  her. 
when  you  return  home,  this  composing  draught,  and 
she  will  be  better  to-morrow  momhig.  Few,"  he 
added,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "leave  this  house  as' 
well  in  health  as  they  entered  it.  Such  being  the 
consequence  of  seeking  knowledge  by  mysterious 
means,  I  leave  you  to  judge  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  the  power  of  gratifying  such  irresular 
curiosity.    Farewell,  and  forget  not  the  potion." 

"I  will  give  her  nothing  that  comes  from  you," 
said  Lady  Bothwell ;  "I  have  seen  enough  of  your 
art  already.  Perhaps  you  would  poison  us  both  to 
conceal  your  own  necromancy.  But  we  are  persons 
who  want  neither  the  means  of  making  our  wrongs 
known,  nor  the  assistance  of  friends  to  right  them." 

"You  have  had  no  wrongs  from  me,  madam,  "  said 
the  adept.  "You  sought  one  who  is  little  grateful 
for  such  honour.  He  seeks  no  one,  and  only  gives 
responses  to  those  who  invite  and  call  upon  him. 
After  all,  you  have  hut  learned  a  little  sooner  the  evil 
which  you  must  still  be  doomed  to  endure.  I  hear 
vour  servant's  step  at  the  door,  and  will  detain  your 
ladyship  and  Lady  Forester  no  longer.  The  next 
packet  from  the  continent  will  explain  what  you  have 
already  partly  vvitnessed.  Let  it  not,  if  I  may  advise, 
pass  too  suddenly  into  your  sister's  hands." 

So  sa\ing,  he  bid  Lady  Bothwell  good-night.  She 
went,  lighted  by  the  adept,  to  the  vestibule,  where  he 
hastily  threw  a  black  cloak  over  his  singular  dress, 
and  opening  the  door,  intrusted  his  visiters  to  the 
care  of  the  servant.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Lady 
Bothwell  sustained  her  sister  to  the  carriage,  'hough  , 
it  was  only  twenty  steps  distant.  When  they  annved 
at  home.  Lady  Forester  required  medical  assistance.  • 
The  physician  of  the  family  attended,  and  shook  his 
head  on  feeling  her  pulse. 

"  Here  has  been,"  he  said,  "a  violent  and  sudrJcu 
shock  on  the  nerves.  I  must  know  how  it  has  hap 
pened." 

Lady  Bothwell  admitted  they  had  visited  the  con 
jurer,  and  that  Lady  Forester  had  received  some-baA 
news  respecting  her  husband,  Sir  Philip. 

"  That  rascally  quack  wvild  make  my  fortune, 
were  he  to  stay  in  Edinbu.-gi,"  said  the  graduate, 
"  this  is  the  seventh  nerv'ous  case  I  have  heard  of  Iris 
making  for  me,  and  all  by  effect  of  terror."  He  nex 
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examined  the  composins;  draught  which  Lady  Both- 
well  had  unconsciously  brought  in  her  hand,  tasted 
it,  and  pronounced  it  very  sjerniain  to  the  matter,  and 
what  would  save  an  application  to  the  apothecary. 
He  then  paused,  and  looking  at  Lady  Boihwell  very 
significantly,  at  length  added,  "I  suppose  I  must  not 
ask  vour  ladyship  any  thing  about  this  Italian  war- 
lock's proceedings  ?" 

"liideed.  Doctor,"  answered  Lady  Bothweli,  "I 
consider  what  passed  as  confidential ;  and  though 
the  man  may  be  a  rogue,  yet,  as  we  were  fools 
enough  to  consult  him,  we  should,  I  think,  be  honest 
enough  to  keep  his  counsel." 

"  Mav  be  a  knave — come,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  am 
^lad  to  hear  your  ladyship  allows  such  a  possibility  in 
any  thing  that  comes  from  Italy." 

"What  comes  from  Italy  may  be  as  good  as  what 
comes  from  Hanover,  Doctor.  But  you  and  I  will 
remain  good  friends,  and  that  it  may  be  so,  we  will 
say  nothing  of  Whig  and  Tory." 

Not  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  receiving  his  fee,  and 
taking  h's  hat ;  "a  Carolus  serves  my  purpose  as  well 
as  a  Willielinus.  But  I  should  like  to  know  why 
old  Lady  Saint  Ringan's,  and  all  that  set,  go  about 
wasting  their  decayed  lungs  in  pufling  this  foreign 
fellow." 

"Ay— you  had  best  set  him  down  a  Jesuit,  as 
Scrub  says."    On  these  terms  they  parted. 

The  poor  patient — whose  nerves,  from  an  extra- 
ordinary state  of  tension,  had  at  length  become  re- 
laxed in  as  extraordinary  a  degree — continued  to 
struggle  with  a  son  of  imbecility,  the  growth  of 
su|)erstitious  terror,  when  the  shocking  tidings  were 
brought  from  _  Holland,  which  fulfilled  even  her 
worst  expectations. 

They  were  sent  by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Stair, 
and  contained  the  melancholv  event  of  a  duel  be- 
twixt Sir  Philip  Forester,  and  his  wife's  half-brother, 
CatJtain  Falconer,  of  the  Scotch-Dutch,  as  thev 
were  then  called,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  killed. 
The  ('ause  of  quarrel  rendered  the  incident  still  more 
shocking.  It  seemed  that  Sir  Philip  had  left  the 
army  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to 
pnv  a  very  considerable  sum,  which  he  liad  lost  to 
another  volunteer  at  play.  He  had  changed  his 
name,  and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rotterdam, 
where  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  an  ancient  and  rich  burgomaster,  and,  by  his 
handsome  person  and  graceful  manners,  captivated 
the  affections  of  his  only  child,  a  very  young  person,  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  heiress  of  much  wealth.  De- 
lighted with  the  specious  attractions  of  his  proposed 
son-in-law,  the  wealthy  merchant— whose  idea  of  the 
British  character  was  too  high  to  admit  <if  his  taking 
any  precaution  to  acquire  evidence  of  his  condition 
and  circumstances— gave  his  consent  to  the  niar- 
riage.  It  was  about  to  be  celebrated  in  the  principal 
church  of  the  city,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  sin- 
gular occurrence. 

Captain  Falconer  having  been  detached  to  Rot- 
terdam to  bring  up  a  part  of  the  bripde  of  Scottish 
auxiliaries,  who  where  in  quarters  there,  a  person  of 
consideration  in  tlic  town,  to  whom  he  had  been 
formerly  known,  proposed  to  him  for  amusement  to 
so  t-)  the  high  church,  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  own 
married  to  ihe  daughter  of  a  wealthy  burgoniaster. 
Captain  Falconer  went  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
his  Dutch  acquaintance,  with  a  party  of  his  friends, 
and  two  or  three  officers  of  the  Scotch  brigade.  His 
aatnnishment  may  be  conceived  when  he  saw  his 
own  brother-in-law,  a  married  man,  on  the  point  of 
h'fidiug  to  the  altar  the  innocent  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture, upon  whom  he  was  about  to  practise  a  base  and 
unmanly  deceit.  He  proclainied  his  villany  on 
the  spot,  and  the  marriage  was  interrupted  of  course. 
But  against  the  oi)inion  of  more  thinking  men,  who 
considered  Sir  Philip  Forester  as  having  thrown' 
himself  out  of  the  rank  of  men  (/honour.  Captain 
Falconer  admitted  him  to  the  privilege  of  such,  ac- 
U'pted  a  challenge  from  him,  and  in  the  rencounter 
r'ceived  a  mortal  wound.  Such  are  the  ways  of 
Heaven,  mysterious  in  our  eyes.  Lady  F9rcster 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  this  dismal  intelli- 
iScnec 


"  And  did  this  tragedy,"  said  I.  "  take  place  exactly 
at  the  time  when  the  scene  in  the  mirror  was  exin 
bited  ?" 

"It  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  maim  one's  story," 
answered  my  aunt;  "but,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  Imp- 

Eened  some  days  S(toner  than  the  apparition  was  ex- 
ibited." 

"  And  so  there  remained  a  possibility,"  said  I, 
"  that  by  some  secret  and  speedy  comrnunication 
the  artist  might  have  received  early  intelligence  ol 
that  incident." 

"  The  incredulous  pretended  so,"  replied  my  aunt. 

"  What  became  of  the  adept  7"  demanded  1. 

"  Why,  a  warrant  came  down  shortly  afterwards  to 
arrest  him  for  high-treason,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Chevalier  St.  George;  and  Lady  Bothweli,  recollect- 
ing the  hints  which  had  escaped  the  Doctor,  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  Protestant  succession,  did  then 
call  to  remembrance,  that  this  man  was  chiefiy  prone 
among  the  ancient  matrons  of  her  own  political  per- 
suasion. Itcertainly  seemed  probable  that  intelligence 
Irom  the  continent,  which  could  easily  have  been 
transmitted  by  an  active  and  powerful  agent,  might 
have  enabled  him  to  prepare  such  a  scene  of  phan- 
tasmagoria as  she  had  herself  vyitnessed.  Yet  there 
were  so  many  difficulties  in  assigning  a  natural  ex- 
planation, that,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  remained 
in  great  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  much  disposed  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  admitting  the  existence  of 
supernatural  agency." 

"But,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  "what  became  of 
the  man  of  skill?" 

"Oh,  he  was  too  good  a  fortune-teller  not  to  be 
able  to  foresee  that  his  own  destiny  would  be  tragical 
if  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  man  with  the  silver 
greyhound  upon  his  sleeve.  He  made,  as  we  say,  a 
moonlight  flitting,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of.  Some  noise  there  was  about  papers  or  let- 
ters found  in  the  house,  but  it  died  awav,  and  Doctoi 
Baptista  Damiotti  was  soon  as  little  talked  of  as  Ga- 
len or  Hippocrates." 

"And  Sir  Philip  Forester,"  said  I,  "did  he  too  va- 
nish for  ever  from  the  public  scene!" 

"  No,"  replied  my  kind  informer.  "  He  was  heard 
of  once  more,  and  it  was  upon  a  remarkable  occasioii. 
It  is  said  that  we  Scots,  when  there  was  such  a  na 
tion  in  existence,  have,  among  our  fiill  peck  of  virtues 
one  or  two  little  barleycorns  of  vice.  In  partirular 
it  is  alleged  that  we  rarely  forgive,  and  never  for^'ct. 
any  injuries  received;  that  sve  used  to  make  an  idol 
of  our  resentment,  as  poor  Ladv  Constance  did  if 
her  grief;  and  are  addicted,  as  Burns  says,  to  '  niir- 
£:ng  our  wratii  to  keep  it  warm.'  Lady  Bothweli  was 
not  without  this  feeling;  and,  I  believe,  nothing  what- 
ever, scarce  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart  line,  could 
have  haiipened  so  delicious  to  her  feelings  as  an  op- 
portunity of  being  revenged  on  .Sir  Philip  Forester  for 
the  deep  and  double  injury  which  had  deprived  her  of 
a  sister  and  of  a  brother.  But  nothing  of  him  was 
heard  or  known  till  many  a  year  had  passed  away." 

At  length-  it  was  on  a  Fastern's  E'en  (Shrovetide) 
assembly,  at  which  the  whole  fashion  of  Edinbiirgn 
attended,  full  and  freciuent,  and  when  Lady  Bothweli 
had  a  seat  amongst  the  lady  patronesses,  that  one  of 
the  attendants  on  the  company  whispered  into  her 
ear,  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her  in 
private. 

"In  private  ?  and  in  an  assembly  room  ? — he  must 
be  mad— tell  him  to  call  upon  me  to-morrow  morn^ 
ing." 

"I  said  so,  my  lady,"  answered  the  man,  "  but  he 
desired  me  to  give  you  this  paper." 

She  undid  the  billet,  which  was  curiously  folded 
and  sealed.  It  only  bore  the  words,  "  (in  hus-inc.^.^  u/ 
life  and  death,'"  written  in  a  hand  which  she  had 
never  seen  before.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  ih.at 
it  might  concern  the  safetv  of  some  of  her  political 
friends ;  she  therefore  followed  the  messenger  to  a 
small  apartment  where  the  refreshments  were  I're- 
pared,  and  from  which  the  general  company  was  ex- 
cluded. She  found  an  old  man,  who  at  her  approach 
iV5se  up  and  bowed  profoundly.  His  appearance  in- 
dicated a  broken  constitution,  and  his  dress,  tnoiigh 
sedulously  rendered  conforming  to  the  etiquette  t»f  a 
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ball-rodiii,  was  worn  and  tarnished,  and  hung  in 
Ibltis  ahout  his  emuciatcd  pertfoti.  Lady  Botliwell 
vvys  all'. Ill  to  fee!  tor  her  purse,  expecting  to  get  rid  of 
the  supplicant  at  tlie  expense  ol"  a  little  money,  but 
some  tear  of  a  mistake  arrested  iier  purp(js^.  She 
therefore  gave  the  man  leisure  to  exjilaiii  himself. 

"  I  have  the  hommr  to  speak  with  the  Lady  Both- 
well  .'" 

"  1  am  Lady  Botliwell ;  allow  nie  to  say  that  this 
is  n.i  time  or  place  for  long  explanations.— What  are 
your  commands  with  nie  T' 

"  ^'our  ladyship,"  said  the  old  man,  "had  once  a 
sister.''  ^ 

•'  True  ;  whom  I  loved  as  my  own  soul.'' 

"  And  a  brother." 

'"The  bravest,  the  kindest,  the  most  affection- 
ate!"—said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"  Both  tliese  beloved  relatives  you  lost  by  the 
.'aid;  ol  an  unfortunate  man,"  continued  the  stranger. 

"  By  the  crime  of  an  unnatural,  bloody-minded 
aiiirdiier,"  said  the  lady. 

"1  am  answered,"  replied  the  old  man,  bowing  as 
if  to  withdraw. 

"  Slop,  sir,  I  command  you,"  said  Lady  Bothwell. — 
"Who  are  you,  that,  at  such  a  place  and  time,  come 
to  recall  these  horrible  recollections  ?  I  insist  upon 
Knowing." 

"  I  am  OP"  who  intends  Lady  Bothwell  no  injury; 
but.  on  the  contrary,  to'  offer  ner  the  means  of  doing 
a  deed  of  Christian  charity,  whicn  tlie  world  woul<! 
wonder  at,  and  which  Heaven  would  reward  ;  but  I 
find  her  in  no  temperfor  such  a  sacrifice  as  I  v\as  pre- 
pared io  ask." 

"  Speak  cut,  sir;  what  is  yournieaning,"  said  Lady 
Borhwell. 

"  rbe  wretch  that  has  wronged  you  so  deeply," 
rejoined  the  stranger,"  is  now  on  his  death-bed.  His 
days  have  been  days  of  misery,  his  nights  have  been 
sleepless  hours  of  anguish — vet  he  cannot  die  witliout 
j'our  forgiveness.  His  life  has  been  an  unremitting 
penance — yet  he  dares  not  part  from  his  burden  while 
your  curses  load  his  soul." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Lady  Bothwell  sternly,  "to  ask 
pardon  of  that  Being  whom  he  has  so  greatly  offend- 
ed ;  not  of  an  erring  mortal  like  himself.  What  could 
niv  forgiveness  avail  himl" 

"  Much,"  answered  the  old  irian.  "It  will  be  an 
earnest  of  that  which  he  may  then  venture  to  ask 
from  his  Creator,  lady,  and  from  yours.  Remember, 
',ady  Bothwell,  you  too  have  a  death-bed  to  look 
fjrward  to;  your  soul  may,  all  human  souls  must, 
feel  the  awe  of  facing  the  judgment-seat,  with  the 
wounds  of  an  untented  conscience,  raw  and  rankling 
— v\  hat  thought  would  it  be  then  that  should  whisper, 
'I  have  given  no  mercy,  how  then  shall  I  ask  it?'  " 

'  i^Ian,  whosoever  thou   mayst  be,"  replied  Lady 


Bothwell,  "  urge  me  not  so  cnielly.  It  would  be  but 
blasphemous  hypocrisy  to  utter  with  ir.y  lip-s  the 
words  which  every  tliiob  of  iiiy  heart  protests 
against.  They  would  open  the  earth  and  give  to 
liglii  the  wasted  form  of  my  sister — the  bloody  form 
of  mv  murdered  brother — Forgive  him? — Never,  ne- 
ver !'' 

"Great  God  !"  cried  the  old  man,  holding  up  his 
hands,  "  is  it  thus  the  worms  which  thou  hast  called 
out  of  dust  obey  the  commands  of  their  Maker?  Fare- 
well, proud  and  unforgiving  woman.  F.xu'lt  that 
thou  hast  added  to  a  death  in  want  and  pain  the 
agonies  of  religious  despair  ;  but  never  again  mock 
Heaven  by  petitioning  for  the  pardon  which  thou 
hast  refused  to  grant." 

H'e  was  turning  from  her. 

"  Stop,"  she  exclaimed;  "I  will  try;  yes,  I  will  try 
to  pardon  him." 

'■  Gracious  lady,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  will  re- 
lieve the  over-burdened  soul  which  dare  n^t  sever 
Itself  from  its  sinful  companion  of  earth  without  be- 
ing at  peace  with  you.  What  do  I  know — your  for- 
giveness may  perhaps  preserve  for  penitence  the  dregs 
of  a  wretched  life." 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  lady,  as  a  sudden  light  broke  on 
her,  "it  is  the  villain  himself!"  And  grasping  Sir  Phi- 
lip Forester— for  it  was  he,  and  no  other— by  the  col- 
lar, she  raised  a  cry  of  "Murder,  murder!  seize  the 
murderer!" 

At  an  exclamation  60  singular,  in  such  a  place, 
the  company  thronged  into  the  apartment,  but  Sir 
Philip  Forester  was  no  longer  there.  He  had  forci- 
bly extricated  himself  from  Lady  Bothwell's  hold, 
and  had  run  out  of  the  apartment  which  opened  on 
the  landing-piace  of  the  stair.  There  seemed  no 
escape  in  that  direction,  for  there  were  several  per- 
sons coming  up  the  steps,  and  others  descend- 
ing. But  the  unfortunate  man  was  desperate.  He 
threw  himself  over  the  balustrade,  and  alighted  safe- 
Iv  in  the  lobby,  though  a  leap  of  fifteen  feet  at  least 
iVien  dashed  into  the  street,  and  was  lost  in  dark- 
ness. Some  of  the  Bothwell  family  made  pursuit, 
and  had  they  come  up  with  the  fugitive  they  might 
have  perhaps  slain  him  ;  for  in  those  days  men'a 
blooci  ran  warm  in  their  veins.  But  the  police  did 
not  interfere;  the  matter  most  criminal  having  hap- 
pened long  since,  and  in  a  foreign  land.  Indeed  it  was 
always  thought  that  this  extraordinary  scene  origina- 
ted iii  a  hypocritical  expenment,  by  which  Sir  Philip 
desired  to  ascertain  whether  he  nnght  return  to  his 
native  country  in  safety  from  the  resentment  of  a 
family  which  he  had  injured  so  deeply.  As  the  re- 
sidt  fell  out  so  contrary  to  his  wishes,  ne  is  believed 
to  have  returned  to  the  continent,  and  there  died  in 
exile.  So  closed  the  tale  of  the  Mysterious  Mir- 
ror. 
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OR,  THE  LADY  IN  THE  SACaUE. 


This  is  another  little  story,  from  the  Keepsake  of 
f^^.  It  was  told  to  me  many  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Miss  Anna  Sewarti,  who,  among  other  accomplish- 
ments that  reniiered  her  an  amusing  inmate  in  a 
country  house,  had  that  of  recounting  narratives  of 
this  sort  whii  very  considerable  efiect ;  much  greater, 
indeed,  than  any  one  would  be  apt  to  guess  from  the 
stj-le  of  her  written  performances.  There  are  hours 
and  moods  when  most  people  are  not  displeased  to 
listen  to  such  things;  and  I  have  heanl  some  of  the 
cieatest  and  wisest  of  my  contemporaries  take  their 
share  in  telling  them.  August,  1831. 


The  following  narrative  is  given  from  the  pen,  so 
lar  OS  memory  i  ermits,  in  tlie  same  character  in 


which  it  was  presentee!  to  the  author's  ear;  nor  has 
he  claim  to  farther  praise,  or  to  be  more  deeply  cen- 
sured, than  in  proportion  to  the  gootl  or  bad  judg- 
ment which  he  has  employed  in  selecting  his  ma- 
terials, as  he  has  studiously  avoided  any  attempt  at 
ornament  which  might  interfere  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  tale. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  par- 
ticular class  of  stories  v.'hich  turns  on  the  marvellous 
possesses  a  stronger  influence  when  told,  tlitm  whtii 
committed  to  print.  The  volume  taken  up  at  noon- 
day, though  rehearsing  tlie  same  incidents,  conveya 
a  much  more  feeble  impression,  than  is  achieved  by 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  on  a  circde  of  fireside  auihtors, 
who  hang  upon  the  narrative  as  the  narrator  details 
the  minute  incidents  which  serve  to  give  it  author 
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the  terrace,  which  the  mist,  that  is 
..I  soon  display." 
..c\v  open  a  sash-window,  and  stepped  down 
-,j^n  ths  terrace  as  he  spoke.  The  Genera!  followed 
him  mechanically,  but  seemed  little  to  attend  to  what 
iiis  host  was  saying,  as,  looking  across  an  extended 
and  nch  prospect,  he  pomted  out  the  different  objects 
worthy  of  observation.  Thus  they  moved  on  till 
Lord  VVoodville  had  attained  his  purpose  of  drawing 
his  guest  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
when,  turning  round  upon  him  with  an  air  of  great 
solemnity,  he  addressed  him  thus: 

"  Riciiard  Browne,  my  old  and  very  dear  friend,  we 
are  now  alone.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  answer  me 
upon  tlie  word  of  a  friend,  and  the  honour  of  a  sol- 
dier.    How  did  you  in  reality  rest  during  last  night  7" 

"  JMost  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
Genera!,  in  thesame  tone  of  solemnity; — "somisera- 
bly  that  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  second 
night,  not  only  for  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this  castle, 
but  for  all  the  country  which  I  see  from  this  elevated 
point  of  view." 

"This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  young  lord, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself;  "  then  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  reports  concerning  that  apartment." 
Again  turning  to  the  General,  he  said,  "  For  God's 
sake,  my  dear  friend,  be  candid  with  me,  and  let  me 
know  the  disagreeable  particulars  which  have  befal- 
len you  under  a  roof,  where,  with  consent  of  the  own- 
er, you  sliould  have  met  nothing  save  comfort." 

The  (ieneral  seemed  distressed  by  this  appeal,  and 
paused  a  moment  before  he  replied.  "  Jly  dear  lord," 
he  at  length  said,  "  what  happened  to  me  last  night 
is  of  a  nature  so  peculiar  and  so  unpleasant,  that  I 
could  hardly  bring  myself  to  detail  it  even  to  your 
lordship,  were  it  not  that,  independent  of  my  wish 
to  gratify  any  request  of  yours,  I  think  that  sincerity 
on  my  part  may  lead  to  some  explanation  about  a 
circumstance  equally  painful  and  mysterious.  To 
others,  the  cornmunication  I  am  about  to  make 
might  place  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak-minded,  super- 
stitious fool,  who  suffered  his  own  imagination  to 
delude  and  bewilder  him  ;  but  you  have  known  me  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  will  not  suspect  me  of 
having  adopted  in  manhood  the  feelings  and  frailties 
from  which  my  early  years  were  free."  Here  he  pau- 
sed, and  his  friend  replied: 

"  ]»  o  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  your  communication,  however  strange  it  may  be," 
replied  Lord  Wood ville ;  "I  know  your  firmness  of 
disposition  too  well,  to  suspect  you  could  be  made 
the  object  of  imposition,  and  am  aware  that  your 
honour  and  your  friendship  will  equally  deter  you 
from  exaggerating  whatever  you  may  have  wit- 
nessed." 

"  WeW,  then,"  said  the  General,  "  I  will  proceed 
with  my  story  as  well  as  I  can,  relying  upon  your 
candour  ;  and  yet  distinctly  feeling  that  1  would  rather 
face  a  battery  than  recall  to  my  mind  the  odious  re- 
collections of  last  night." 

He  paused  a  second  time,  and  then  perceiving  that 
Lord  Woodville  remained  silent  and  in  an  attitude  of 
attention,  be  commenced,  though  not  without  obvi- 
ous reluctance,  the  history  of  his  night  adventures  in 
the  Tapestried  Chamber. 

"  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  so  soon  as  your 
lordship  left  me  yesterday  evening;  but  the  wood  in 
the  chimney,  which  nearly  fronted  my  bed,  blazed 
brightly  and  cheerfully,  and,  aided  by  a  hundred  ex- 
citing' recollections  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  which 
had  been  recalled  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
meeting  your  'ordship,  prevented  me  from  falling 
immediately  asleep.  I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that 
these  reflections  were  all  of  a  pleasant  and  agreea- 
ble kind,  grounded  on  a  sense  of  having  for  a  time  ex- 
changed liie  labour,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  my 
profession,  for  the  enjoyfnents  of  a  peaceful  life,  and 
the  re-union  of  those  friendly  and  affectionate  ties, 
which  I  had  torn  asunder  at  the  rude  summons  of  war. 

"  While  such  pleasing  reflections  were  stealing 
i.ver  my  niind,  and  gradually  lulling  me  to  slumber, 
I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  sound  like  that  of  the 
rnsiliugof  a  silken  gown,  and  the  lapping  of  a  pair  of 
Ijvsn-heeled  shoes,  as  if  a  woman  were  walking  in  the 


apartment.  Ere  I  could  draw  the  curtain  to  see 
what  the  matter  was,  the  figure  of  a  little  ^^oman 
passed  between  the  bed  and  the  fire.  Tlie  back  of 
this  form  was  turned  to  me,  and  I  could  observe, 
from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  was  that  of  an  old 
woman,  whose  dress  was  an  old  fashioned  gown, 
which,  I  think,  ladies  call  a  sacque;  that  is,  a  sort  of 
robe  completely  loose  in  the  body,  but  gathered  into 
broad  plaits  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders,  which  full 
down  to  the  ground,  and  terminate  in  a  species  o' 
train. 

"  I  thought  the  intrusion  singular  enough,  but 
never  harboured  for  a  moment  the  idea  that  wliat  I 
saw  was  anything  more  than  the  mortal  form  of 
some  old  woman  about  the  establishment,  who  had 
a  fancy  to  dress  like  her  grandmother,  and  who, 
having  perhaps  (as  your  lordship  mentioned  that 
you  were  rather  straitened  for  room)  been  dislodged 
from  her  chamber  for  my  accommodation,  had  for- 
gotten the  circumstance,  and  returned  by  twelve  to 
her  old  haunt.  LTnder  this  persuasion  I  moved  my- 
self in  bed  and  coughed  a  little,  to  naake  the  intruder 
sensible  of  my  being  in  possession  of  the  premises.— 
She  turned  slowly  round,  but,  gracious  Heaven  !  my 
lord,  what  a  countenance  did  she  display  to  me! 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  what  she  was,  or 
any  tnougnt  of  her  bemp  a  living  being.  Upon  a 
face  which  wore  the  fixed  features  of  a  coipse,  were 
imprinted  the  traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous 
passions  which  had  animated  her  while  she  lived. 
The  body  of  some  atrocious  criminal  seemed  to  have 
been  given  up  from  the  grave,  and  the  soul  restored 
from  the  penal  fire,  in  order  to  form,  for  a  space,  an 
union  witn  the  ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I 
started  up  in  bed,  and  sat  upright,  supporting  myself 
on  my  palms,  as  I  gazed  on  this  horrible  spectre. 
The  hag  made,  as  it  seemed,  a  single  and  swift  stride 
to  the  bed  where  I  lay,  and  squatted  herself  down 
upon  it,  iij  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  I  had 
assumed  in  the  extremity  of  horror,  advancing  her 
diabolical  countenance  within  half  a  yard  of  mine, 
with  a  grin  which  seemed  to  intimate  the  malice  and 
the  derision  of  an  incarnate  fiend." 

Here  General  Browne  stopped,  and  wiped  fro'n  his 
brow  the  cold  perspiration  with  which  the  rccollec 
tion  of  his  horrible  vision  had  covered  it. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  am  no  coward.  I  have 
beeii  in  all  the  mortal  dangers  incidental  to  my  pro- 
fession, and  I  may  truly  boast,  that  no  man  ever 
knew  Richard  Browne  dishonour  the  sword  he 
wears  ;  but  in  these  homble  circumstances,  under 
the  eyes,  and,  as  it  seemed,  almost  in  tlie  grasp  of  an 
incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  all  firmness  forsook  me, 
all  manhood  melted  from  me  like  wax  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  I  felt  mv  hair  indiMdually  bristle.  The 
curreiit  of  my  life-blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  I  sank 
back  in  a  swoon,  as  very  a  victim  to  panic  terror  as 
ever  was  a  village  girl,  or  a  child  of  ten  vears  old. 
How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition  I  cannot  pretena  to 
guess. 

"  But  I  was  roused  by  the  castle  clock  striking  one, 
so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  in  the  very  room. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  dared  open  my  eyes,  lest 
they' should  again  encounter  the  horrible  spectacle. 
When,  howc  .'er,  J  -summoned  courage  to  look  up, 
she  was  no  longer  visible.  IMy  first  idea  was  to 
pull  my  bell,  wake  the  servants,  and  remove  to  a 
garret  or  a  hayloft,  to  be  ensured  against  a  second 
visitation.  Nay,  I  will  confess  the  truth,  that  my 
resolution  was  altered,  not  by  the  shame  of  exposing 
myself,  but  by  the  fear  that,  as  the  bell-cord  hung  by 
the  chimney,  I  might,  in  making  my  way  to  it,  be 
again  crossed  by  the  fiendish  hag,  who,  I  figured  to 
myself,  might  be  still  lurkingabout  some  corner  of  the 
apartment. 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what  hot  and  cold 
fever-fits  tormented  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night-, 
througli  broken  sleep,  weary  vigils,  and  that  dubiova 
state  which  forms  the  neutral  ground  between  them. 
An  hundred  terrible  objects  appeared  to  haunt  nie; 
but  there  was  the  gnat  difference  betwixt  the  vision 
which  I  have  described,  and  those  which  followed, 
that  I  knew  the  last  to  be  deceptions  of  my  own 
fancy  and  over-excited  nerves. 
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•'  Dnv  nt  las'  nppoared,  and  I  rose  from  mv  bed 
ill  ifi  lii.ilth,  niKl  hnn.ilinled  in  mind.  I  \v:is  nsli:ini(d 
n'  ■  '•■  asainnn  and  a  soldier,  and  still  more  so, 
at  teelinp  my  own  extreme  desire  to  escape  from  the 
haunted  apartment,  which,  however,  conquered  all 
other  considerations  ;  so  that,  huddling  on  my  clothes 
Witn  the  most  Ciireless  haste,  I  made  my  escape  from 
your  loiilt^lup's  mansion,  to  seek  in  the  open  air  some 
relief  tc  my  nervous  system,  shaken  as  it  was  by  this 
horrible  rencounter  witii  a  visitant,  for  such  1  niust 
believe  iier,  from  the  other  world.  Your  lordship  has 
IV)W  heard  the  cause  of  my  discomposure,  and  of  my 
Sdddei)  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  castle.  In 
other  |)laees  I  trust  we  may  often  meet;  but  God  pn;- 
tect  me  from  ever  spending  a  second  night  under  that 
roof!" 

Strange  as  the  General's  tale  was,  he  spoke  with 
such  a  deep  air  of  conviction,  that  it  cut  short  all  the 
usual  commentaries  which  are  made  on  such  stories. 
Lord  WoodviUe  never  once  asked  him  if  he  vvas  sure 
he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition,  or  suggested  any 
of  the  posjiliilities  by  which  it  is  fashionable  to  ex- 
olain  supernatural  appearances,  as  wild  vagaries  of 
the  fancy,  or  deceptions  of  the  optic  nerves.  On  the 
contrarv,  he  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth 
and  reality  of  what  iie  had  heard  ;  and,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  regretted,  with  much  appearance  of 
sincerity,^  tliat  his  early  friend  should  in  his  house 
have  suffered  so  severely. 

"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my  dear 
Browne,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  is  the  unhappy, 
though  most  unexpected,  result  of  an  experiment  of 
my  own.  You  must  know,  that  for  my  father  and 
grandfather's  uine,  at  least,  the  apartment  which  was 
assigned  to  you  last  night,  had  been  shut  on  account 
of  reports  that  it  was  disturbed  by  supernatural  sights 
and  noises.  When  I  came,  a  few  weeks  since,  into  pos- 
session of  the  estate,  I  thought  the  accommodation, 
which  the  castle  afibrded  for  iny  friends,  was  not  ex- 
tensive enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  invi- 
sible world  to  retain  possession  of  a  comfortable 
sleepiiig  apartment.  I  therefore  caused  the  Tapes- 
tried (L'liamber,  as  we  call  it,  to  be  opened ;  and, 
without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity,  I  had  such  new 
articles  of  furniture  fjlaced  in  it  as  became  the  modern 
times.  Yei  as  the  opinion  that  the  room  was  haunted 
very  strongly  prevailed  aiiiong  the  domestics,  and 
was  also  known  in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  many 
of  my  friends,  I  feared  some  prejudice  might  be  en- 
tertained, by  the  first  occupant  of  the  Tapestried 
Chamber,  which  might  tend  to  revive  the  evil  report 
which  i:  had  laboured  under,  and  so  disappoint  my 
purpose  of  rendering  it  a  useful  part  of  the  house.  I 
must  confess,  my  dear  Browne,  that  your  arrival 
yesterday,  agreeable  to  me  for  a  thousand  rea.sons 
besides,  seemed  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
removing  the  unpleasant  rumours  which  attached  to 
the  room,  since  your  courage  was  indubitable,  and 
your  mind  free  of  any  pre-occupation  on  the  subject. 
1  could  not,  therefore,  have  chosen  a  more  fitting 
subject  for  my  experiment." 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  General  Browne,  somewhat 
hastily,  ''  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  lordsiiip— 
very  particularly  indebted  indeed.  1  am  hkely  to  re- 
nieniber  for  some  time  the  consequences  of  the  ex- 
periment, as  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Lord  Woodville.  "  You  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  sin- 
gle moment,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  I  could  not 
augur  the  possibility  of  the  pain  to  which  you  have 
been  so  unhappily  e.'cposed.  I  was  yesterday  niorn- 
Uig  a  complete  sceptic  or  the  subject  of  supernatural 
appearances.  Nrty,  I  am  su)-e  that  had  I  told  you 
what  was  said  about  that  room,  those  very  ieporls 
Would  have  induced  you,  by  your  own  choice,  to  se- 


lect it  for  your  accommodation.  It  was  my  misfor- 
timo.  perhaps  mv  error,  l)ut  rcnllv  ranno  be  i(Mi>.»d 
my  fault,  that  you  have  been  afflicted  so  strangely." 

"Strangely  indeed!"  said  the  General,  resuming 
his  good  temper ;  "  and  I  acknowledo;e  that  I  have 
no  right  to  be  offended  with  your  lordship  for  treating 
me  lilie  what  I  used  to  think  myself — a  man  of  some 
firmness  and  courage.^ — But  I  see  my  post-horses  are 
arrived,  and  I  must  not  detain  your  lordship  from 
your  amusement." 

"Nay,  my  old  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "since 
vou  cannot  stay  with  us  another  day,  which,  indeed, 
I  can  no  longer  urge,  give  me  at  least  half  an  hour 
more.  You  used  to  love  pictures,  and  I  have  a  gal- 
lery of  portraits,  some  of  them  by  Vandyke,  repre- 
senting ancestry  to  whom  this  property  and  castls 
formerly  belonged.  I  think  that  several  of  them  vvib 
strike  you  as  possessing  merit." 

General  Browne  accepted  the  invitation,  though 
somewhat  unwillingly.  It  was  evident  he  was  not  to 
breathe  freely  or  at  ease  till  he  left  Woodville  Castle 
far  behind  him.  He  could  not  refiise  hi.s  frif^nd'*  m. 
yitation,  however;  and  the  less  so,  that  he  was  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  peevishness  which  he  had  dis- 
played towards  his  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  General,  tiierefore,  followed  Lord  Woodville 
through  several  rooms,  into  a  long  gallery  hung  with 
pictures,  which  the  latter  pointed  out  to  his  guest, 
telling  the  names,  and  giving  some  account  of  the 
personages  whose  portraits  presented  themselves  in 
progression.  General  Browne  was  but  little  inter- 
ested in  the  details  which  these  accounts  conveyed  to 
him.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  kind  which  are  usually 
found  in  an  old  family  gallery.  Here,  was  a  cavalier 
who  had  ruined  the  estate  in  the  royal  cause:  there, 
a  fine  lady  who  had  reinstated  it  by  contracting  a 
match  with  a  wealthy  Roundhead.  There,  hung  a 
gallant  whp  had  been  in  danger  for  corresponding 
with  the  exiled  Court  at  Saint  Germain's;  here,  one 
who  had  taken  arms  for  William  at  the  Revolution  ; 
and  there,  a  third  that  had  thrown  nis  weight  alter- 
nately into  the  scale  of  whig  and  tory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming  these  words 
into  his  guest's  ear,  "  against  the  stomach  of  hia 
sense,"  they  gained  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  when 
he  beheld  General  Browne  suddenly  start,  and  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  the  utmost  surprise,  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  as  his  eyes  were  caught  and  suddenly  rivet- 
ed by  a  portrait  of  an  old  lady  in  a  sacque,  the  fashion- 
able dress  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 

"There  she  is!"  he  exclaimed;  "there  she  is,  in 
form  and  features,  though  inferior  in  demoniac  ex- 
pression to  the  accursed  hag  who  visited  me  lasl 
ni-ht !" 

'  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
"  there  can  remain  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  horri- 
ble reality  of  your  apparition.  That  is  the  ^ctureofa 
wretched  ancestress  of  mine,  of  whose  crimes  a  black 
and  fearful  catalogue  is  recorded  hi  a  family  history 
in  my  charter^chest.  The  recital  of  them  w.iulu  'oe 
too  liorrible  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  yon  fatal 
apartment  incest  and  unnatural  murder  were  com- 
mitted. I  will  restore  it  to  the  solitude  to  \\  I'cn  tlie 
better  judgment  of  those  who  preceded  me  hao  con- 
signed it  J  and  never  shall  any  one,  so  long  ao  i  can 
prevent  it,  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  the  super- 
natural horrors  which  could  shake  such  courage  aa 
yours." 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with  such  glee 
parted  in  a  very  different  mood ;  Lord  Woodville  iu 
command  the  Tapestried  Chamber  to  be  unmantled, 
and  the  door  built  up  ;  and  General  Browne  to  seek 
in  some  less  beautiful  country,  and  with  some  les« 
dignified  fnend,  forgetful ness  of  the  painful  nigh 
which  he  had  passed  in  Woodville  Castle* 
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END  OF  THE  T.ITESTRIED  CHAMBER. 


DEATH    OF    THE    LAIRD'S    JOCK. 


|The  manner  m  which  this  tnfle  was  introduced  at 
the  time  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Reynolds,  editor  of  The  Keep- 
Bake  of  1S'2S,  leaves  no  occasion  for  a  preface.] 

August,  1831. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KEEPSAKE. 

You  have  asked  me.  sir,  to  point  out  a  subject  for 
the  pencil,  and  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  complying  with 
your  request*;  although  I  am  not  certainly  unaccus- 
tomed to  literary  composition,  or  a  total  stjanger  to 
the  stores  of  history  and  tradition,  which  afibrd  the 
best  copies  for  the  painter's  art.  But  although  sicul 
■pirlura  pocsis  is  an  ancient  and  undisputed  a.xiorn — 
although  poetry  and  paintiiig  both  address  themselves 
to  the  same  object  of  exciting  the  human  imagina- 
tion, bv  presenting  to  it  pleasing  or  sublime  images 
of  ideal  scenes ;  yet  the  one  conveying  itself  through 
the  ears  to  the  understanding,  and  the  other  applying 
itself  only  to  the  eyes,  the  subjects  which  are  best 
suited  to  the  bard  or  tale-teller  are  often  totally  unfit 
for  painting,  where  the  artist  must  present  in  a  single 
glance  all  that  his  art  has  power  to  tell  us.  The 
artist  can  neither  recapitulate  the  past  nor  intimate 
the  future.  The  single  now  is  all  which  he  can  pre- 
sent :  and  hence,  unquestionably,  many  subjects 
which  delight  us  in  poetry  or  in  narrative,  whether 
real  or  fictitious,  cannot  with  advantage  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvass. 

Being  in  some  degree  aware  of  these  difficulties, 
though  doubtless  unacquainted  both  with  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  modified 
or  surmounted,  I  have,  nevertheless,  ventured  to 
draw  up  the  following  traditional  narrative,  as  a  story 
in  which,  when  the  general  details  are  known,  the 
interest  is  so  much  concentrated  in  one  strong  mo- 
ment of  agonizing  passion,  that  it  can  be  understood, 
and  sympathized  with,  at  a  single  glance.  I  there- 
fore presume  that  it  may  be  acceptable  as  a  hint  to 
some  one  among  the  numerous  artists,  who  have  of 
late  years  distinguished  themselves  as  rearing  up  and 
supporting  the  i3ritish  school. 

Enough  has  been  said  and  sung  about 

The  well  contested  ground, 
The  warlike  border-land— 
to  render  the  habits  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  them 
before  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  familiar  to 
m^st  of  your  readers.  The  rougher  and  sterner  fea- 
tuics  of  tneir  character  were  softened  by  their  attach- 
nient  to  the  fine  arts,  from  which  has  arisen  the  say- 
ing that,  on  the  frontiers,  every  dale  had  its  battle, 
and  every  river  its  song.  A  rude  species  of  chivalry 
was  in  constant  use,  and  single  combats  were  prac- 
tised as  the  amusement  of  the  few  intervals  of  truce 
which  suspended  the  exercise  of  war.  The  invete- 
racy of  this  custom  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing incident. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  the  apostle  of  the  north,  the  first 
who  imdertook  to  preach  the  Protestant  doctrines  to 
the  Borderdalesman,  was  surprised,  on  entering  oneof 
their  churches,  to  see  a  gauiitlet  or  mail-glove  hang- 
ing above  the  altar.  Upon  inquiring  the  meaning  of 
a  symbol  so  indecorous  being  displayed  in  that  sa- 
cred place,  he  w^as  informed  by  the  clei'k,  that  the 
e;!i)ve  was  that  of  a  famous  swordsman,  who  hung  it 
here  as  an  emblem  of  a  general  challenge  and  gage 
of  battle,  to  any  who  should  dare  to  take  the  fatal  to- 
i\en  down.  "Reach  it  to  me,"  said  the  reverend 
ohurchman.  The  clerk  and  sexton  equally  declined 
the  perilous  office,  and  the  good  Bernard  Gilpin  was 
ol)liged  to  remove  the  glove  with  his  own  hands,  de- 
siring those  who  were  present  to  inform  the  cham- 
pion that  he,  and  no  other,  had  possessed  himself  of 
Uie  gage  of  defiance   But  the  champion  was  as  much 


ashamed  to  face  Bernard  Gilpin  as  the  officials  of 
the  church  had  been  to  displace  his  pledge  of  com- 
bat. 

The  date  of  the  following  story  is  about  the  latter 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  the  events 
took  place  in  Liddesdale.  a  hilly  and  pastoral  district, 
of  Roxburghshire,  which,  on  a  part  of  its  boimdary, 
is  divided  from  England  only  by  a  small  river. 

During  the  good  old  times  of  ruggins  and  •iring^ 
(that  is,  tugging  and  tearing,)  under  which  term  the 
disorderly  doings  of  the  warhke  age  are  affectionate- 
ly remembered,  this  valley  was  prmcipally  cultivated 
by  the  sept  or  clan  of  the  Armstrongs.  The  chief  jf 
this  warlike  race  was  the  Laird  ofMangerton.  At 
the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  estate  of  Mangcrton, 
with  the  power  and  dignity  of  chief,  was  possessed  by 
John  Armstrong,  a  man  of  great  size,  strength,  ana 
courage.  While  his  father  was  alive,  he  was  distin 
guished  from  others  of  his  clan  who  bore  the  same 
name,  by  the  epithet  of  the  Laird's  Jock;,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Laird's  son  Jock,  or  Jack.  This  name  he 
distinguished  by  so  many  bold  and  desperate  achieve- 
ments, that  he  retained  it  even  after  his  father's  death 
and  is  mentioned  under  it  both  in  authentic  records 
and  in  tradition.  Some  of  his  feats  are  recorded  in 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  others 
mentioned  in  conteniporary  chronicles. 

At  the  species  of  singular  combat  which  we  have 
described,  the  Laird's  Jock  was  unrivalled,  and  no 
champion  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  or  North- 
umberland, coidd  endure  the  sway  of  the  huge  two- 
handed  sword  which  he  wielded,  and  which  few 
others  could  even  lift.  This  "awful  sword,"  as  the 
common  people  term  it,  was  as  dear  to  him  as  Durin- 
dana  or  Fushberta  to  their  respective  masters,  and 
was  nearly  as  formidable  to  his  enemies  as  those  re- 
nowned falchions  proved  to  the  foes  of  Christendom. 
The  weapon  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  cele- 
brated English  outlaw  named  Hobbie  Noble,  who, 
havhig  committed  some  deed  for  which  he  was  in 
dancer  from  justice,  fled  to  Liddesdale,  and  became 
a  follower,  or  rather  a  brother-in-arms,  to  the  re- 
nowned Laird's  Jock ;  tilj,  venturing  into  England 
\yith  a  small  escort,  a  faithless  guide,  and  with  a 
light  single-handed  sword  instead  of  his  ponderous 
brand,  Hobbie  Noble,  attacked  by  superior  numbers, 
was  made  prisoner  and  executed. 

With  this  w'capon,  and  by  means  of  his  own 
strength  and  address,  the  Laird's  Jock  mainlaincd 
the  reputation  of  the  best  swordsman  on  the  border 
side,  and  defeated  or  slew  many  who  ventured  to 
dispute  with  him  the  formidable  title. 

But  years  pass  on  with  the  strong  and  the  brave  aa 
with  the  feeble  and  the  timid.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Laird's  Jock  grew  incapable  of  wielding  his  wea- 
pons, and  finally  of  all  active  exertion,  even  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind.  The  disabled  champion  became 
at  length  totally  bed-ridden,  and  entirely  depandtut 
for  his  comfort  on  the  pious  duties  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter, his  perpetual  attendant  and  coinpanion. 

Besides  this  dutiful  child,  the  Laird's  Jock  had  an 
only  son.  upon  whom  devolved  the  perilous  task  of 
leading  the  clan  to  battle,  and  maintaining  the  war-? 
\.\e  renown  of  his  native  country,  which  was  now 
disputed  by  the  English  upon  many  occasions.  The 
young  Armstrong  was  active,  brave,  and  strong,  and 
brought  home  from  dangenius  adventures  many  to- 
kens of  decided  success.  Still  the  ancient  chief  con- 
ceived, as  it  would  seem,  that  his  son  was  scarce  yei 
entitled  by  age  and  experience  to  be  intrusteil  with 
the  two-handed  sword,  by  the  use  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  so  dreadfully  distinguished. 

At  length,  an  English  champion,  one  of  the  name  of 
Foster,  (if  I  rightly  recollect,)  had  the  audacity  lo 
send  a  challenge  to  the  best  swordsman  in  Liddes- 
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dale ;  and  young  Armstrong,  burning  for  chivalrous 
distinelioa,  accepted  the  challenge. 

The  heart  of  the  disabled  old  man  swelled  with  joy, 
when  he  heard  that  the  cliallenge  was  passed  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  meeting  fixed  at  a  neutral  spot,  used 
ss  the  place  of  rencontre  upon  such  occasions,  and 
which  he  himself  had  distinguished  by  numerous  vic- 
tories. He  exulted  so  much  in  the  conquest  which 
he  antici^ated,  that,  to  nerve  his  son  to  still  bolder 
exertions,  he  conferred  upon  him,  as  champion  of  his 
chin  and  province,  the  celebrated  weapon  which  he 
had  hitherto  retained  in  his  own  custody. 

'"■>.;«  was  not  all.  When  the  day  of  combat  arrived, 
the  Laira's  Jock,  in  spite  of  his  daughter's  affection- 
ate remonstrances,  determined,  though  he  had  not 
left  his  bed  for  two  ye.:''!,  to  be  a  personal  witness  of 
?he  duel.  His  will  was  siiil  a  law  to  his  people,  who 
bore  him  on  their  shouhiers,  wrapt  in  plaids  and 
blankets,  to  the  spot  where  the  combat  was  to  take 
place,  and  seated  him  on  a  fragment  of  rocit,  which 
IS  still  called  the  Laird's  Jock's  stone.  There  he  re- 
mained with  eyes  fixed  on  the  lists  or  barrier,  within 
which  the  champions  were  about  to  meet.  His 
daughter,  having  done  all  she  could  for  his  acconi- 
aioaation,  stood  motionless  beside  him,  divided  be- 
tween anxiety  for  his  health,  and  for  the  event  of  tire 
combat  to  her  beloved  brother.  Ere  yet  the  fight  be- 
gan, the  old  men  gazed  on  their  chief,  now  seen  for 
the  first  time  after  several  years,  and  sadly  compared 
tiis  altered  features  and  wasted  frame,  vvitli  the  para- 
gon of  strength  and  manly  beauty  which  they  juce 
remembered.  The  young  men  gazed  on  his  large 
form  and  powerful  make,  as  upon  some  antediluvian 
giant  who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  the  P'lood. 

But  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  on  both  sides  re- 
called the  attention  of  every  one  to  the  lists,  sur- 
roundeu  as  they  were  by  numbers  of  both  nations 
eager  to  witness  the  event  of  the  day.  The  combat- 
ants met  in  the  lists.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the 
struggle:  the  Scottish  champion  fell.  Foster,  pla- 
cing his  foot  on  his  antagonist,  seized  on  the  redoubt- 
ed sword,  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  its  aged  owner, 
and  brandished  it  over  his  head  as  a  trophy  of  his 
conquest.  The  English  shouted  in  trium..li.  But  the 
luspairing  cry  of  the  aged  champion,  wno  saw  his 


country  dishonoured,  and  his  sword,  long  the  terror 
of  their  race,  in  possession  of  an  Englishman,  was 
heard  high  above  the  acclamations  of  victory.  Ho 
seemed,  for  an  instant,  animated  by  all  his  wonted 
power ;  for  he  started  from  the  rock  on  which  he  sat, 
and  while  the  garments  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested fell  from  his  wasted  frame,  and  showed  the 
ruins  of  his  strength,  he  tossea  his  arms  wildly  to 
heaven,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  indignation,  horror,  and 
despair,  which,  tradition  says,  was  heard  to  a  preter- 
natural distance,  and  resembled  the  cry  of  a  dying 
lion  more  tlian  a  human  sound. 

His  friends  received  him  in  their  arms  as  he  sank 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  etlbrt,  and  bore  him  back  to 
his  castle  in  mute  sorrow  ;  while  his  daughter  at 
once  wept  for  her  brother,  and  endeavoured  to  miti- 
gate and  soothe  the  despair  of  her  father.  Dut  this 
was  imnossible ;  the  old  man's  only  tie  to  life  was 
rent  rudely  asunder,  and  his  heart  had  broken  with 
it.  The  death  of  his  son  had  no  part  in  his  sorrow  : 
if  he  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  was  as  the  degcnera'e 
boy,  through  whom  the  honour  of  his  country  and 
clan  had  been  lost,  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  three 
days,  never  even  mentioning  his  name,  but  pouring 
out  unintermitted  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  his 
noble  sword. 

I  conceive,  that  the  moment  when  the  disabled 
chief  was  roused  into  a  last  exertion  by  the  agony  of 
the  moment  is  favourable  to  the  object  of  a  painter. 
He  niight  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  contrasting 
the  form  of  the  rugged  old  man,  in  the  extremity  of 
furious  r'espair,  with  the  softness  and  beauty  of  tho 
female  form.  The  fatal  field  might  be  thrown  into 
perspective,  so  as  to  give  full  efTect  to  these  two  pijn- 
cipal  figures,  and  with  the  sintjle  explanation,  th.it 
the  piece  represented  a  soldier  beholding  his  son  slain, 
and  the  honour  of  his  C(juntry  lost,  the  picture  would 
be  sutficiently  intelligible  at  the  first  glance.  If  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  show  more  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  the  conflict,  it  niight  be  indicated  by  the  pen- 
non of  Saint  George  being  disf  layed  at  one  end  ol 
the  lists,  and  tliat  of  Saint  Andrew  at  the  other. 
I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servan-t. 

The  Author  of  VVaverlet. 
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In  contimiiiis  the  liiculirations  of  Chrystal  Croftangry,  it  occur- 
ed  that,  althouph  the  press  had  of  late  years  teemed  with  works 
Ol  various  descriptions  concerning  the  Scottish  Gael,  no  attempt 
had  hiliierto  been  made  to  sketch  their  manners,  as  these  mijiht 
be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  the  period  when  the  Statute-book, 
as  well  as  the  page  of  the  chronicler,  liegins  to  present  constant 
oidence  of  tlie  diHiculties  to  which  the  crown  was  exposed,  while 
tlie  haughty  hou.se  of  Dougla.«  all  hut  overbalanced  its  authority 
on  ihf  Southern  border,  and  the  North  was  at  the  same  tiine  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  yet  untamed  savageness  of  the  Highland  races,  and 
tlie  daring  loftiness  to  which  Sf.irie  of  the  remoter  chieftains  stiU 
carried  their  pretensions.  The  well-authenticated  fact  of  two 
powert"id  clans  having  deputed  each  thirty  chamjiions  to  fight  out 
a  quarrel  of  old  standing,  in  presence  of  King  Robert  ID.,  his  bro- 
uier  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scotland,  at 
I'erth,  in  the  year  of  grace  1396,  seemed  to  mark  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness the  rancour  of  these  mouutdin-feu  is,  and  tho  degraded 
condition  of  the  general  government  of  the  country  ;  and  it  was 
fixed  upon  accordingly  as  the  point  on  which  the  main  incidents  of 
a  roiiiantic  nanative  might  be  made  to  hinge.  The  characters  of 
Robert  III.,  his  ambitious  brother,  and  his  dissolute  son,  seemed  to 
olJcr  some  opportunities  of  interesting  contrast ;— and  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  heir  of  the  throne,  with  its  immediate  consequences, 
might  serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  cruelty  and  lawlessness. 

Two  Ibatures  of  the  story  of  this  barrier-battle  on  the  Inch  of 
Perth,  the  flight  of  one  of  the  appointed  champiojis,  and  tlie  reck- 
less heroism  of  a  townsman,  that  voiuntjirily  offered  for  a  small 
piece  of  coin  to  supply  his  place  in  the  mortal  encounter,  suggest- 
ed the  imaginary  persons,  on  whom  much  of  the  novel  is  expend- 
ed. The  fugitive  Celt  might  have  been  easily  dealt  with,  had  a 
ludicrous  style  of  colouring  been  adopted  ;  but  it  appeared  to  the 
author  that  there  would  be  more  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  serious 
interest,  if  he  could  succeed  in  gaining  for  him  something  of  that 
sympathy  which  is  incompatible  with  the  total  absence  of  respect. 
Miss  Baillie  had  drawn  a  coward  by  nature  capable  of  acting  as  a 
hero  under  the  strong  impulses  of  filial  affection.  It  seemed  not 
inpossible  to  conceive  the  case  of  one  constitijtionally  weak  of 
ner^'e,  being  supported  by  feelings  of  honour  and  of  jealousy  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  then  suddenly  giving  way,  under  circumstances 
to  which  the  bravest  heart  could  hardly  refuse  compassion. 

The  controversy,  as  to  who  really  were  the  clans  that  figured  in 
the  barbarous  coiiflict  of  the  Inch,  has  been  revived  since  the  pub- 
ficatinn  of  the  Fmr  Maid  of  Perth,  and  treated  in  particular  at 
great  length  by  Mr.  Robert  Mackay  of  Thurso,  in  his  very  curious 
""  History  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay,"*  Without  pretend- 
ing to  say  that  he  has  settled  any  part  of  the  question  in  t  he  affirma- 
tive, this  gentleman  certainly  seerns  to  have  i|uite  succeeded  in  pro- 
ving that  his  own  worthy  sept  had  no  part  in  the  transaction.  The 
RIackays  were  in  that  age  seated,  as  they  jave  since  continued  to 
be,  in  the  e.xtreme  north  of  the  island  ;  and  their  chief  at  the  time 
was  a  personage  of  such  importance,  that  his  name  and  proper 
designation  could  not  have  been  omitted  in  the  early  narratives  of 
tlie  occurrence.  He  on  one  occasion  brought  fijur  thousand  of  his 
clan  to  the  aid  of  the  royal  banner  against  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
This  historian  is  of  opinion  that  the  Clan  Quhele  of  WjTitoun 
were  the  Cayneroriji,  who  appear  to  have  about  that  period  been 
often  designated  as  Macetoans,  and  to  have  gained  much  more  re- 
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ccntly  the  name  of  Cameron,  i.  e.  Wrynose,  from  a  bierni^i  in 
the  physiognomy  of  some  heroic  chief  of  the  lino  of  Locniei.  Tiii» 
view  of  the  case  is  also  adopted  by  Douglas  in  his  Baronage, 
where  he  freiiuenily  mentions  the  bitter  feuds  between  Clan  Cliat- 
tan  and  Clan  Kay,  and  identifies  the  latter  sept,  in  reference  to 
the  events  of  13S6,  with  the  Cameroiis.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
clear  up  thoroughly  this  controversy,  little  interesting  in  itself,  at 
least  to  readers  on  tliis  side  of  Inverness.  The  names,  as  we  have 
them  in  Wyntoun,  are  ClanwhcLeyl  and  Vlachinya,  the  latter 
probably  not  correctly  traiiscriljed.  In  the  Scoti-Clu-onicoii  they  are 
Clanquhele  and  Clankay.  Hector  Boece  writes  Clanchattnn  and 
Clmikay,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Leslie ;  while  Buchanan 
disdains  to  disfigure  his  page  with  their  Gaelic  designations  at  all, 
and  merely  describes  thein  as  two  powerful  races  in  the  wild  and 
lawless  region  beyond  tlie  Grampians.  Out  of  this  juinbie  Wnat 
Sassenach  can  i)retend  dare  hicem  ?  The  name  Clanwneili 
appears  so  late  as  1594,  in  an  act  of  James  VI.  is  it  not  possiu,« 
that  it  may  be,  after  all,  a  mere  comtption  of  Clan  Lochiel  ? 

The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  AN'yntoun's  original 
rhjTiies : 

"  A  thousand  ftnd  thre  hunder  yere, 

NyjU;-  and  «ex  to  mak  all  clere— 

Of  ilire-score  wyld  Scottia  men, 

Ttu-etiy  agiine  threUy  '.hen, 

In  Kelny  bolnil  of  auld  Pede,  • 

As  thare  fore-elders  ware  slane  lo  deda 

Tlia  tlire-score  ware  clannys  twa, 

Clahynnhe  Qwhewyl  and  Clachinyha! 

Of  Ihir  twa  Kynnis  ware  tha  men, 

TlireUy  agane  ihretiy  then  : 

And  Ihare  thai  had  their  Oiiftanys  twa, 

Soha    Ferqwharis'  son  wes  ane  of  tha, 

The  tolher  Cristy  Johnseone. 

A  selcoulh  thing  by  tha  was  done. 

At  Sancl  Johnsioun  besyde  the  Freris, 

All  thaienterit  in  Barreris 

Wyth  bow  and  ax,  knyf  and  swerd, 

To  deil  amang  thaini  thair  last  werd,§ 

Thare  thai  laid  on  that  time  sa  fast, 

Quha  had  the  ware  |[  thare  at  the  last 

I  will  nocht  say  ;  but  quha  best  had. 

He  was  but  dout  bathe  muth  and  niad.f 

Fifty  or  m-i  ware  slane  that  day, 

Sna  few  wyth  lif  than  past  away.'* 

The  Prior  of  Lochleven  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  evii^oa 
of  one  of  the  Gaelic  champions,  or  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Pertk 
artisan,  in  offering  to  take  a  share  in  the  conflict.  Both  incident* 
however,  were  introduced,  no  doubt  fi-om  tradition,  by  the  contin 
uatorof  Fordiin,  whose  narrative  is  in  these  words  : 

"  Anno  Dom.  millesimo  trecentesimo  nonagesimo  sexto,  magna 
rars  borealis  .Scotiee,  trans  Alpes,  inqtdetata  fuit  per  duos  pestife 
ros  Cateranos,  et  eonim  sequaces,  viz.  Scheabeg  et  suos  consan- 
guinarios,  qui  Clankay  ;  et  Cristi  Jonson,  ac  .suos,  qui  Clanquhela 
dicebantur  ;  qiu  nullo  pacto  vol  tractatj  pacificari  poterant.  nulli 
que  arte  regis  vel  guhernatoris  poterant  edomari.  qiioadusque  no- 
bilia  et  industriosus  D.  David  de  Lindesay  de  Crawford,  et  domi- 

ti.  «.  Boiled  with  Uio  cruelly  of  an  old  feud. 

•  Srhn  is  supposecl  lo  he  To.sfuirh.  i  e.  Macintosh  :  the  father  of  the  Met  <t 
thisseplat  the  dnie  waa  named  Ferchard.  In  Bowar  he  u  Scheabti  i.  a. 
Toshach  the  hide.  .  «.•••• 

§  i.  e.  Fate,  doom.  ji  The  T/i/inr— i!;e  v.  o-8». 

i  Mulh  ajid  mad,  i.  e.  exbauned  both  in  body  ami  in  n^nd. 
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Dus  Thomas  cnmes  Moraviae,  diligeritiam  et  vires  apposuenint,  ac  I  post  tergum  alterius  dfclinans,  seipsum  a  tunta  esde  praDtendit 

int&r  paries  sic  tractaverunt,  ut  coram  domino  rege  certo  die  con-    excusare.    Iste  tamen  tyro  super\eniens  finaiiter  illasus  exivit ;  et 

venirent  apud  Penh,  el  alterutra  pars  eligeret  de  progenie  sua  tri-    deliinc  multo  tempore  Boreas  quievit ;  nee  ibidem  fuit,  ut  supri, 

ginUi  personam  adversus  triginta  de  parte  coiitraria,  gladiis  tantum,     Cateranorum  excursus." 

arcubus  et  sagittis,  absque  deploidibus,  vel  armaturis  aliis,  pras-  |     The  scene  is  lieigbtened  with  many  florid  additions  by  B<.«see  and 

ter  blpennes  ;  et  sic  congredienles  finem  liti  ponerent,  el  terra  pace 

potirotur.    Ulrique  igitur  parti  summe  placuit  contractus,  et  die 

Luna;  proximo  ante  testum  Sancti  IMichaelis,  apud  Northirisulam 

de  Pertli.  coram  Rege  et  Gubernatore,  et  Innumerabili  raulliludine 

comparenles    yiuBictum  acerrimum  inierunt:   ubi  de  sexaginta 

iiiterlecti  su.i'.  jmnjs,  excepto  uno  ex  parte  Clankay,  et  undecim 

exceptis  ex  parte  altera.    Hoc  etiara  ibi  accidit,  quod  omnes  in 

prspcinctu  belli  constituti,  unus  eorum  locum  dift'ugii  considerans. 

inter  ';i>ines  in  aninem  elaliiiur,  et  aquam  de  Tbaya  natando 

transgreditur ;  a  millenis  insequilur,  sed  niisquam  apprelienditur. 

Slant  igitur  partes  attonitae,  fanquam  non  ad  conflictum  progres- 

suri.  ob  defectum  evasi :  noluit  enim  pars  integrum  habens  nume- 

rum  sociorum  consentire,  ut  unus  de  suis  liemeretur ;  nee  potuit 

pars  all  em  quocumque  pretio  alteram  ad  supplendum  vicem  fugi- 

nniis  mducere.    Slupent  igitur  omnes  hierentcs,  de  damno  fugitivi 

ronquerentes.     Et  cum  totum  jllud  opus  cessare  putaretur.  ecee  in 

medio  prorui)it  unus  stipulosus  vemaculus,  slatura  modicus,  sed 

ctferus.  dicens  ;  Ecce  ego  I    quis  me  conducet  intrare  cum  opera- 

riis  istis  ad  hunc  ludiun  theatralem?    Pro  dimidja  enim  marca 

.uilura  experiar,  ultra  hoc  peters,  ut  si  vi\nis  de  palaestra  evasero, 

victum  k  quocumque  vestrum  recipiam  dum  vixero  :  quia,  sicut 

dii-itur,  '  Majorem  caritattm  nemo  habet,  quam  ul  animam  suam 

ponat  quis  pro  amicis.'    Quali  mercede  donabor,  qui  animam 

raeam  pro  inimicis  reipublica;  et  regni  pono  1  Quod  petiit,  a  rege  el 

diversis  magnatibus  conceditur.    Cum  hoc  arcus  ejus  extenilitur, 

et  prjno  sagittam  in  partem  contrarlam  transmittit,  et  unum  in- 

terficit.    Confestim  liinc  inde  sagitta  "olitant,  bipenses  librant, 


Leslie,  and  the  contending  savages  in  Buchanan  utter  Ei)eecbea 
after  the  most  api)roved  pattern  of  Livy. " 

The  devotion  of  the  young  Chief  of  Clan  Quhele's  fosler-fathef 
and  foster-brethren,  in  the  novel,  is  a  trait  of  clannish  fidelity,  of 
which  Highland  story  furnishes  many  examples.  In  the  battle  of 
Inverkcithing,  between  the  Royalists  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  Hoops, 
a  foster-father  and  seven  brave  sons  are  known  to  have  thus  sacri- 
ficed themselves  for  Sir  Hectoi  Blaclean  of  Duart— -the  old  man, 
whenever  one  of  his  boys  fell,  thrusting  forward  another  to  fill  his 
place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  beloved  chief  with  the  very  words 
adopted  in  the  novel—"  Another  for  Hector !" 

Nay,  the  feeling  could  outlive  generations.  The  late  much 
lamented  General  Stewart  of  Garth,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  ol 
Kilhkri;nkie,  informs  us  that  Lochiel  weis  attended  on  the  field  by 
the  son  of  his  foster-brother.  "This  faithful  adherent  lollowed 
him  like  his  shadow,  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  sword,  or  cover 
him  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly  the  chief  missed  hi» 
friend  from  his  side,  and  turning  round  to  look  what  had  become 
of  liim,  saw  him  lying  on  his  back  with  his  breast  pierced  by  an 
arrow.  He  had  hardly  breath,  before  he  expired,  to  tell  Lochiel, 
'Jiat  seeing  an  enemy,  a  HigWander  in  General  Mackay's  army, 
aiming  at  him  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  he  sprung  behind  him,  and 
thus  sheltered  liim  fi-om  instant  death.  This,"  obser\-es  the  gallant 
David  Stewart,  "  is  a  species  of  duty  not  often  practised,  i)erhapi. 
by  our  aide-decamps  of  the  present  day." — Sketches  of  tli6 
Highlanders,  Vol.  I.  p.  65. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Sc-cond  Series  of  "  Chronicles  of  tbt 


jladiii?  viLrant.  allerutro  certant,  et  veluti  camifices  boves  in  ma-  I  Canongafe,"  with  the  Chapter  Introductory  which  now  foilows, 
tello.  Bic  inconstemate  ad  invicem  se  trucidanl.    Sed  nee  inter    appeared  in  Slay  1S28,  and  had  a  favourable  reception. 
tiuiWi  rcoertus  est  vel  unus  qui,  tanquam  vecors  aut  timidus,  give  I     ABBOTsford,  Attg.  IS,  1331. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  ashes  here  of  murder'd  Kings 

Beneatli  my  footsUips  sleep  ; 
And  yonder  lies  tlie  seene  of  death, 

Where  Mary  leam'd  to  weep. 

Captain  Marjorlianks. 

Every  quarter  of  Edinburgh  has  its  own  peculiar 
boast,  so  that  the  city  together  combines  within  its 
precincts,  (if  you  take  the  word  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  subject,)  as  much  of  historical  interest  as  of  na- 
tural beauty.  Our  claims  in  behalf  of  the  Canongate 
are  not  the  slightest.  The  Castle  may  excel  us  in 
extent  of  prospect  and  sublimity  of  site;  the  Calton 
had  always  the  superiority  of  its  unrivalled  panorama, 
and  has  of  late  added  that  of  its  towers,  and  trium- 
phal arches,  and  the  pillars  of  its  Parthenon.  The 
High  Street,  we  acknowledge,  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  defended  by  fortifications,  of  which 
we  can  show  no  vestiges.  We  w;ill  not  descend  to 
notice  the  claims  of  more  upstart  districts,  called  Old 
New  Town  and  New  New  Town,  not  to  mention  the 
favourite  Moray  Place,  which  is  the  newest  New 
Town  of  all.*  We  will  not  match  ourselves  except 
with  our  equals,  and  with  our  equals  in  age  only,  for 
in  dignity  we  admit  of  none.  We  boast  being  the 
Court  end  of  the  town,  possessing  the  Palace  and  the 
sepulchral  rem_ains  of  Monarchs,  and  that  we  have 
the  power  to  excite,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  less 
honoured  quarters  of  the  citv,  the  dark  and  solemn 
recollections  of  ancient  grandeur,  which  occupied  the 
precincts  of  our  venerable  Abbey  from  the  time  of  St. 
David,  till  her  deserted  halls  were  once  more  made 
glad,  and  her  long  silent  echoes  awakened,  by  the 
visit  of  our  present  gracious  Sovereign. + 

My  long  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
quiet  respectability  of  my  habits,  have  given  me  a  sort 
of  intimacy  with  good  Mrs.  Policy,  the  housekeeper 
in  that  most  interesting  part  of  the  old  building,  call- 
ed Queen  Mary's  Apartments.  But  a  circumstance 
which  lately  happened  has  conferred  upon  me  greater 
pnvileges  ;  so  that,  indeed,  I  might,  I  believe,  venture 
on  the  exploit  of  Chatelet,  who  w-as  executed  for  be- 
ing found  secreted  at  midnight  in  the  very  bedcham- 
ber of  Scotland's  Mistress. 

It  chanced,  that  the  good  lady  I  have  mentioned, 
was,  in  the  discharge  of  her  function,  showing  the 
apartments  to  a  cockney  from  London  ; — not  one  of 
your  quiet,  dull,  commonplace  visiters,  who  gape, 
yawn,  and  listen  with  an  acquiescent  vmph,  to  the 
information  doled  out  by  the  provincial  cicerone.  No 
such  thing — this  was  the  brisk,  alert  agent  of  a  great 
house  in  the  city,  who  missed  noopportunity  of  doing 
business,  as  he  termed  it,  that  is,  of  putting  off  the 
goods  of  his  employers,  and  improving  his  own  ac- 
count of  commission.  He  had  fidgeted  through  the 
suite  of  apartments,  without  finding  the  least  oppor- 
tunity to  touch  upon. that  which  he  considered  as  the 
principal  end  of  his  existence.     Even  the  story  of 

*  This  "  newest  New  Town,"  in  case  Mr.  Croftangry's  lucu- 
brations should  outlive  its  possession  of  any  rislit  to  that  de- 
Bisnation,  was  betnin,  I  think,  in  182-1,  on  the  park  and  gardens 
attached  to  a  quondam  pretty  suburban  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Moray— from  whose  different  titles,  and  so  forth,  the  names 
of  the  places  and  streets  erected  were,  of  course,  taken.  Aug. 
1831. 

t  The  visit  of  George  IV.  to  .Scotland,  in  August,  18C2,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  salisfied  many  who  had  shared  Dr. 
Johnson's  doubts  on  the  subject,  that  the  old  feelinsrs  of  loyal- 
ty, in  spite  of  all  the  derision  of  modern  wits,  continued  firmly 
rooted,  and  might  be  appealed  to  with  confidence,  even  under 
circumstances  apparently  the  most  unfavourable.  Who  that 
had  observed  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  respect  to  tlus 
most  amiable  ivinco's  domestic  position  at  a  period  but  a  few 
months  ea.liei,  would  have  believed  that  lie  should  ever  wit- 
ness such  scenes  of  enthusiastic  and  rapturous  devotion  to  liis 
person,  a*  tilled  up  the  whole  panorama  of  his  fifteen  days  at 
EUmburghi    Aig.  1831 


Rizzio's  assassination  presented  no  ideas  to  this  enim 
sary  of  commerce,  untd  the  housekeeper  appealed  .r. 
support  of  her  narrative,  to  the  dusky  stains  of  blo-Hi 
upon  the  floor. 

"These  are  the  stains,"  she  said;  "nothing  will 
remove  them  from  the  place — there  they  have  been 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years — and  there  they  will 
remain  while  the  floor  is  left  standing — neither  water 
nor  any  thing  else  will  ever  remove  them  from  that 
spot." 

Now,  our  cockney,  amongst  other  articles,  sold 
Scouring  Drops,  as  they  are  called,  and  a  stain  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  standing  was  interesting 
to  him,  not  because  it  had  been  caused  by  the  blood 
of  a  Queen's  favourite,  slain  in  her  apartment,  but 
because  it  offered  so  admirable  an  opportunity  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  his  unequalled  Detergent  Elixir.  Down 
on  his  kness  went  our  friend,  but  neither  in  horror 
nor  devotion. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ma'am,  and  nothing 
take  it  awayl  Why,  if  it  had  Seen  five  hundred,  I 
have  something  in  mv  pocket  will  fetch  it  out  in  five 
minutes.  D'ye  see  this  elixir,  ma'am?  I  will  show 
you  the  stain  vanish  in  a  moment." 

Accordingly,  wetting  one  end  of  his  handkerchief 
with  the  all-deterging  specific,  he  began  to  rub  awA/ 
on  the  planks,  without  heeding  the  remonstrances  of 
Mrs.  Pohcv.  She,  good  soul,  stood  at  first  in  asto- 
nishment, like  the  Abbess  of  St.  Bridget's,  when  a 
profane  visitant  drank  up  the  vial  of  brandv  which 
had  long  passed  muster  among  the  relics  of  the  clois- 
ter for  the  tears  of  the  blessed  saint.  The  venerable 
guardian  of  St.  Bridget  probably  expected  the  interfe- 
rence of  herpatroness — Sheof  Holy  Rood  might,  per- 
haps, hope  that  David  Rizzio's  spectre  would^anse  to 
prevent  the  profanation.  But  Mrs.  Pohcy  stood  not 
long  in  the  silence  of  horror.  She  uplifted  her  voice, 
anrlscreamed  as  loudly  as  Queen  Mary  herself,  when 
the  dreadful  deed  was  in  the  act  of  perpetration — 
"  Harrow  now  out  1  and  walawa  I"  she  cried. 

I  happened  to  be  taking  my  morn;  ig  walk  in  the 
adjoining  gallery,  pondering  in  my  injnd  why  the 
Kings  of  Scotland,  who  hun.^  around  me,  should  be 
each  and  everj'  one  painted  with  a  nose  like  the 
knocker  of  a  door,  when  lo  !  the  walls  once  more  re- 
echoed with  such  shrieks,  as  formerly  were  as  often 
heard  in  the  Scottish  palaces  as  were  sounds  of  re- 
velry and  music.  Somewhat  surprised  at  such  an 
alarm  in  a  place  so  solitary,  I  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  found  the  well-meanin"  traveller  scrubbing  the 
floor  like  a  housemaid,  while  ]Mrs.  Policy,  dragging 
him  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  his  sacrilegious  purpose.  It  cost  me 
some  trouble  to  explain  to  the  zealous  purifier  of  silk- 
stockings,  embroidered  waistcoatSj  broad-cloth,  and 
deal  planks,  that  there  were  such  tninijs  in  the  world 
as  stains  which  ought  to  remain  indelible,  on  account 
of  the  associations  wth  which  they  are  connected. 
Our  good  friend  viewed  every  thing  of  the  kind  only 
as  the  means  of  displaying  the  virtue  of  his  vaunted 
commodity.  He  compreiiended,  however,  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  exemplify  its 
powers  on  the  present  occasion,  as  two  or  three  inha- 
bitants ajipeared,  who,  like  nie,  threatened  to  main- 
tain the  housekeeper's  side  of  the  question.  He  there- 
fore took  his  leave,  muttering  that  he  had  always 
heard  the  Scots  were  a  nasty  people,  but  he  nad  no 
idea  they  carried  it  so  far  as  to  choose  to  ha\e  the 
floors  of  their  palaces  bl-^od-boltcred,  like  iBar-quo'."? 
ghost,  when  to  remove  theni  would  have  cost  but 
a  hundred  drops  of  the  Infallible  Detergent  Elixir, 
prepared  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Scrub  and  Rub,  in  fivo 
shilling  and  ten  shilhng  bottles,  each  bottle  being 
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marked  with  the  initials  of  the  inventor,  to  counter- 
feit N'-liif^h  would  be  to  incur  the  pains  of  forgery. 

Freed  from  the  odious  presence  of  this  lover  of 
cleanliness,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Policy  was  profuse 
in  hi>r  expressions  of  thanks  ;  and  yet  her  gratitude, 
instead  of  exhausting  itself  in  these  declarations,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  of  the  world,  continues  as  lively 
at  this  moment  asif  she  had  never  thanked  me  at  all. 
It  is  owing  to  her  recollection  of  this  piece  of  good 
service,  that  I  have  the  permission  of  wandering,  like 
the  ghost  of  some  departed  gentleman-usher,  through 
these  deserted  halls,  sometmies,  as  the  old  Irish  ditty 
xpresses  it. 

Thinking  upon  things  that  are  long  enough  ago; 

and  sometimes  wishing  I  could,  with  the  good-luck 
of  most  editors  of  romantic  narrative,  light  upon 
some  liidden  crypt  or  massive  antique  cabinet,  which 
should  yield  to'  my  researches  an  almost  illegible 
manuscript,  containing  the  authentic  particulars  of 
some  of  the  strange  deeds  of  those  %vild  days  of  the 
unhappv  JMary. 

My  dear  ^Mrs.  Baliol  used  to  sympathize  with  me 
when  1  regretted  that  all  godsends  of  this  nature  had 
ceased  to  occur,  and  that  an  author  might  chatter  his 
teeth  to  pieces  by  the  seaside,  without  a  wave  ever 
wafting  to  him  a  casket  containing  such  a  histor>;as 
that  of  Automathes;  that  he  might  break  his  shins 
in  stumbling  through  a  hundred  vaults,  without  find- 
ing any  thing  but  rats  and  mice,  and  become  the 
tenant  of  a  dozen  sets  of  shabby  tenements,  without 
finding  that  they  contained  any  manuscript  but  the 
weekly  bill  for  board  and  lodging.  A  dairymaid  of 
these  degenerate  days  might  as  well  wash  and  deck 
her  dairy  in  hopes  of  finding  the  fairy  tester  in  her 
shoe. 

"  It  is  a  sad,  and  too  true  a  tale,  cousiri,"  said  Mrs. 
Baliol.  "  I  am  sure  we  all  have  occasion  to  regret 
the  want  of  these  ready  sunplements  to  a  failing  in- 
vention. But  you,  most  of  all,  have  right  to  complain 
that  the  fairies  have  not  favoured  your  researches— 
you,  wlio  have  shown  the  world  that  the  Age  of 
Chivalry  still  exists— you,  the  Knight  of  Croftangrv. 
who  braved  the  fury  of  the  '  London  'prentice  bold, 
in  behalf  of  the  fair  Dame  Policy,  and  the  memorial 
of  Ilr/zio's  slaughter!  Is  it  not  a  pity,  cousin,  con- 
wderiiig  the  feat  of  chivalry  was  otherwise  so  much 
according  to  rule — is  it  not,  I  say,  a  great  pity  that 
the  lady  had  not  been  a  httle  younger,  and  the  legend 
a  little  older?" 

"  Why,  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  fair  dame  lose?  the 
benefit  of  chivalry,  and  is  no  longer  entitled  to  crave 
boon  of  bravd  knight,  that  I  leave  to  the  statutes  of 
the  Order  of  Errantry  ;  but  for  the  blood  of  Rizzio,  I 
take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  maintain  against  all  and 
sundry,  that  I  hold  the  stains  to  be  of  no  modern 
date,  fjut  to  have  been  actually  the  consequence  and 
the  record  of  that  terrible  assassination." 

"  As  I  cannot  accept  the  challenge  to  the  field,  fair 
cousin,  I  am  contented  to  require  proof" 

"The  unaltered  tradition  of  the  Palace,  and  the 
correspundence  of  the  existing  state  of  things  with 
that  irndition." 

"  Explain,  if  you  please." 

"  I  will.— The  universal  tradition  bears,  that  when 
Rizzio  was  dragged  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  Q.ueen, 
the  heat  and  fury  of  the  assassins,  who  stru^r^led 
which  should  deal  him  most  wounds,  despatched  him 
at  the  door  of  the  anteroom.  At  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  therefore,  the  greater  quantity  of  the  ill- 
faini  imnion's  blood  was  spilled,  and  there  the  marks 
of  it  are  still  shown.  It  is  reported  farther  by  his- 
torians, that  Mary  continued  her  entreaties  for  his 
life,  mingling  her  prayers  with  screams  and  exclama- 
tions, uni'.l  she  knew  that  he  was  assuredly  slain  ;  on 
which  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  said, '  I  will  now  study 
revell^e.'  " 

"  All  this  is  granted.— But  the  blood  ?  would  it  not 
wash  out,  or  waste  out,  think  you,  in  so  many 
/ears  !" 

"  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  The  constant 
tradit'on  of  the  Palace  says,  that  Mary  discharged 
«ny  measures  to  be  taken  to  remove  the  marks  of 
idau:;iiier  which  she  had  resolve-i  should  'einain  as 


a  memorial  to  quicken  and  confirm  her  purposed  ven- 
geance. But  it  is  added,  that,  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge that  it  existed,  and  not  desirous  to  have  the 
ghastly  evidence  always  under  her  eye,  she  caused  a 
traverse,  as  it  is  called,  (that  is,  a  temporary  screen 
of  boards,)  to  be  drawn  along  the  under  part  of  the 
anteroom,  a  few  feet  from  the  door,  so  as  to  separate 
the  place  stained  with  the  blood  from  the  rest  of  the 
apartment,  and  involve  it  in  considerable  obscurity. 
rS'ow  this  temporary  partition  still  exists,  and  by 
running  across  and  interrupting  the  plan  of  the  rool 
and  cornices,  plainly  intimates  that  it  has  been  in- 
tended to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  since  it  dis- 
figures the  proportions  of  the  room,  interferes  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  and  could  only  have 
been  put  there  for  some  such  purpose,  as  hiding  an 
object  too  disagreeable  to  be  looked  upon.  As  to  the 
objection  that  tlie  blood-stains  would  have  disappear- 
ed in  course  of  time,  I  apprehend  that  if  measures  to 
efface  them  were  not  taken  immediately  after  the 
affair  happened — if  the  blood,  in  other  words,  were 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  wood,  the  stain  would  he- 
come  almost  indehble.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  our 
Scottish  palaces  were  not  particularly  well  washed 
in  those  days,  and  that  there  were  no  Patent  Drops 
to  assist  the  labours  of  the  mop,  I  think  it  very  pro- 
bable that  these  dark  relics  might  subsist  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  even  if  INIary  had  not  desired  or 
directed  that  they  should  be  preser\ed,  but  screened 
by  the  traverse  from  pubhc  sight.  I  know  several 
instances  of  similar  blood-stams  remaining  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  I  doubt  whether,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  any  thing  can  remove  them,  save  the  car- 
penter's plane.  If  any  Seneschal,  by  wav  of  in- 
creasing the  interest  of  the  apartments,  liad,  by 
means  of  paint,  or  any  other  mode  of  imitation, 
endeavoured  to  palm  upon  posterity  supposiiitioiis 
stigmata,  I  conceive  that  the  impostor  would  have 
chosen  the  Queen's  cabinet  and  the  bedroom  for  the 
scene  ol  his  trick,  placing  his  bloody  tracery  where  it 
could  be  distinctly  seen  By  visiters,  instead  of  hiding 
it  behind  the  traverse  in  this  manner.  The  existence 
of  the  said  traverse,  or  temporarj'  partition,  is  also 
extremely  difficult  tp  be  accounted  for,  if  the  common 
and  ordiiiarj-  tradition  be  rejected.  In  short,  all  the 
rest  of  this  stinking  locality  is  so  true  to  the  historical 
fact,  that  I  tlMRk  it  may  well  bear  out  the  additional 
circumstance  of  the  blood  on  the  floor." 

"  I,p;;ofes3  to  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Baliol,  "  that  I 
am  vefy  willin"  to  be  converted  to  vour  faith.  We 
talk  oia  credulous  vulgar,  without  always  recollect- 
ing that  there  is  a  vulgar  incredulity,  which,  in  his- 
torical matters,  as  well  as  in  those  of  religion,  finds 
it  easier  to  doubt  than  to  examine,  and  endeavours  to 
assume  the  credit  of  an  esprit  fort,  by  denying  wliat- 
ever  happens  to  be  a  little  beyond  the  very  limited 
comprehension  of  the  sceptic. — And  so,  that  point 
being  settled,  and  you  possessing,  as  we  understand, 
the  open  Sesamum  into  these  secret  apartments, 
how,  if  we  may  ask,  do  you  intend  to  avail  yourself 
of  your  privilege? — Do  you  propose  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  royal  bedchamber?" 

"  For  what  purpose,  my  dear  lady?— if  to  improve 
the  rheumatism,  this  cast  wnd  may  serve  the  pur 
pose." 

"Improve  the  rheumatism— HeaveiPforhid  !  tha» 
would  be  worse  than  adding  colours  to  the  .violet 
No,  I  mean  to  recommend  a  night  on  the  couch  of 
the  Rose  of  Scotland,  merely  to  improve  the  imagi- 
nation. Who  knows  what  dreams  might  be  pro- 
duced by  a  night  spent  in  a  mansion  of  so  many  me 
mories!  For  aught  I  know,  the  iron  door  of  the 
postern  stair  might  open  at  the  dead  hour  of  mid- 
night, and,  as  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  fordi 
might  snlly  the  phantom  assassins,  with  steal-ihy 
srep  and  ghastly  look,  to  renew  the  semblance  of 
the  deed.  There  comes  the  fierce  fanatic  Ruthven — 
partv  hatred  enabling  him  to  bear  the  armour  which 
would  otherwise  weigh  down  a  form  attenuated  by 
wasting  disease.  See  how  his  writhen  features  show 
under  the  hollow  helmet,  like  those  of  a  corpse 
tenanted  by  a  demon,  whose  vindictive  purpose  looks 
out  at  the  flashing  eyes,  while  the  visage  has  the 
stillness  of  death.— Yonder  appears  the  tall  form  ol 
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the  boy  Darnley,  as  goodly  in  person  as  vacillating 
in  resolution ;  yonder  he  advances  wiiti  hesitating 
Blep,  and  yet  more  hesitating  purpose,  his  childish 
fear  having  already  overcoine  his  childish  passion. 
He  is  ill  the  plight  of  a  mischievous  lad  who  has  tired  a 
tniiie,  and  who  now,  expecting  the  explosion  in  re- 
nii)rse  and  terror,  would  give  his  life  to  quench  the 
tram  which  his  own  hand  lighted. — Yonder— yonder 
—  I5ui  I  forget  the  rest  of  the  worthy  cut-tnroats. 
Help  nie,  il"  you  can." 

''Sainnion  up,"  said  I,  "the  Postulate.  George 
Douglas,  tlie  most  active  of  the  gang.  Let  him  arise 
ni  your  call — the  claimant  of  wealtn  which  he  docs 
not  p.jsscss— the  partaker  of  the  illustrious  hlood  of 
Douglas,  but  which  in  his  veins  is  sullied  with  ille- 
gitimacy. Paint  him  the  ruthless,  the  daring,  the 
ambitious — so  nigh  greatness,  yet  debarred  from  it — 
so  near  to  wealtn,  yet  e.x.cluded  from  possessing  it — 
•a  political  Tantalus,  ready  to  do  or  dare  any  thing  to 
tennuiate  his  necessities  and  assert  his  imperfect 
chiiins."_ 

"  Admirable,  my  dear  Croftangry  !  But  what  is  a 
Postulate?" 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  JIadam,  you  disturb  the  current 
of  my  ideas— The  Postulate  was,  in  Scottish  phrase, 
■  the  candidate  for  some  benefice  which  he  had  not  yet 
aitaitied- George  Douglas,  who  stabbed  Rizzio,  was 
the  Postulate  tor  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
rich  Abbey  of  Arbroath." 

''I  stand  informed— Come,  proceed;  who  comes 
ne.xt  ;"  continued  BIrs.  Baliol. 

"  Who  Conies  next  ?  Von  tall,  thin-made,  savage- 
looking  man,  vvith  the  petronel  in  his  hanii,  must  be 
Andrew  Ker  of  Faldonside,  a  brother's  sun,  I  believe, 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  David  Ker  of  Cessfurd ;  his 
look  and  bearing  those  of  a  Border  freebooter ;  his 
disposition  so  savage,  that,  during  the  fray  in  the 
cabinet,  he  presented  his  loaded  piece  at  the  besom  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  Q,neen,  that  Queen  also 
bein"  within  a  few  weeks  of  becoming  a  mother." 

"  Brtive,  beau,  cousin  ! — VVull,  having  raised  your 
bevy  of  phantoms,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  send 
them  back  to  their  cold  beds  to  wjinn  them?  You 
will  put  them  to  some  action,  and  since  you  do 
threaten  the  Canongate  with  your  desperate  quill, 
you  surely  mean  to  novelize,  or  to  dramatize  Lf  you 
will,  this  most  singular  of  all  tragedies  ?" 

"  Worse — that  is  less  interesting— periods  of  history 
have  been,  indeed,  shown  up,  for  furnishing  amuse- 
ment to  the  peaceable  ages  which  have  succeeded  ; 
but,  dear  lady,  the  events  are  too  well  known  m 
Mary's  days,  to  be  used  as  vehicles  of  romantic  fic- 
tion. What  can  a  better  writer  than  myseLt'  add  to 
the  elegant  and  forcible  narrative  of  Robertson  ?  So 
atheu  to  my  vision — I  awake,  like  John  Bunyan, 
'and  behold  it  is  a  dream.'— Well,  enough  that  I 
awake  without  a  sciatica,  which  would  nave  pro- 
hably_ rewarded  niy  slumbers  had  I  profaned  Q,ueen 
Marv's  bed,  by  using  it  as  a  mechanical  resource  to 
awaken  a  torpid  imagination." 


"  This  will  never  do,  cousin,"  answered  Mrs.  Baliol : 
"  you  must  get  over  all  these  scruples,  if  you  would 
thrive  in  the  character  of  a  romantic  historian,  which 
you  have  determined  to  embrace.  What  is  the 
classic  Robertson  to  you  7  The  light  which  he  car- 
ried was  that  of  a  lamp  to  illuminate  the  dark  events 
of  antiquity ;  yours  is  a  magic  lantern  to  raise  up 
woniiers  winch  never  existed.  No  reader  of  sense 
wondiMs  at  your  historical  inaccuracies,  any  more 
than  he  does  to  see  Punch  m  the  show-box  seated  on 
the  same  throne  with  King  Solomon  in  his  glory,  or 
to  hear  hiin  hallooing  out  to  the  patriarch,  amid  the 
deluge,  '  Mighty  hazy  weather,  Master  Noah.' " 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  my  dear  rnadam,"  said  I ; 
"lam  quite  conscious  of  my  own  immunities  as  a 
tale-teller.  But  even  the  mendacious  Mr.  Fagg,  in 
Sheridan's  Rivals,  assures  us,  that  though  he  never 
scruples  to  tell  a  he  at  his  master's  command,  vet  ii 
hurts  his  conscience  to  be  found  out.  Now,  this  is 
the  reason  wliy  I  avoid  in  prudence  all  well-known 
paths  of  history,  where  every  one  can  read  the  finger 
posts  carefully  set  up  to  advise  tliem  of  the  right 
turning ;  and  the  very  boys  and  giils,  who  learn  the 
hi.^tory  of  Britain  by  way  of  question  and  iiaswcr, 
hoot  at  a  poor  author  if  he  abandons  the  highway. 

"  Do  not  be  discouraged,  however,  cousin  ChrystaL 
There  are  plenty  of  wildernesses  in  Scottish  history, 
through  which,  unless  I  am  greatly  misinformed,  no 
certain  paths  have  been  laid  down  from  actual 
survey,  but  which  are  only  described  by  imperfect  tra- 
dition, which  fills  up  with  wonders  and  with  legends 
the  periods  in  which  no  real  events  are  recognised  to 
have  taken  place.  Even  tnus,  as  Mat  Prior  says — 
'  Geugraphers  on  pathless  downs, 
Place  elepliants  instead  of  towus.'" 

"If  such  be  your  advice,  my  dear  lady,"  said  I 
"the  course  of  my  story  shall  take  its  rise  upon  this 
occasion  at  a  remote  period  of  history,  and  in  a  pro- 
vince removed  from  my  natural  sphere  of  the  Canon- 
gate."  f 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings  thai 
I  undertook  the  following  Historical  Romance, 
which,  often  suspended  and  flung  aside,  is  now 
arrived  at  a  size  too  important  to  be  altogether 
thrown  away,  although  there  may  be  little  prudence 
in  sending  it  to  the  press. 

I  have  not  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  characters 
the  Lowland  Scotch  dialect  now  spoken,  because 
unquestionably  the  Scottish  of  that  day  resL-mbled 
very  closely  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
French  or  Norman  to  enrich  it.  Those  who  wish  to 
investigate  the  subject,  may  consult  the  Chioni(;les  of 
Winton,  and  the  History  of  Bruce,  by  Archdeacon 
Barbour.  But  supposing  my  own  skill  in  the  ancient 
Scottish  were  sufficient  to  invest  the  dialogue  wit-h 
its  peculiarities,  a  translation  must  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  The  Scot- 
tish dialect  mavbe  therefore  considered  as  laid  ly^ide, 
unless  where  the  use  of  peculiar  words  may  add  em- 
phasis or  vivacity  to  the  composition. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Bf^hold  the  Tiber,"  tlje  vain  Roman  cried, 
Viewing  llie  ainplK  Tay  from  Baighe's  mde  ; 
Bui  wlit-re'-s  the  Scot  tiuil  would  the  vaunt  rep.i5'. 
And  1i;h!  tlie  i>uny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  1*—Aniinv7novj, 

Among  all  the  provinces  in  Scotland,  if  an  intelli- 
gent stranger  were  asked  to  describe  the  most  varied 

•  Such  is  tlie  author's  opinion,  founded  perhaps  on  feelinss 
>r  national  pride,  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  classical  riverand 
the  .Scottish  one.  t^hould  lie  ever  a;;ain  be  a  blotter  of  paper, 
u<  liopes  ui  be  able  to  speak  on  ihis'subject  the  surer  language 
or  personal  sooviction.    Aug.  isai. 


and  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  probable  he  would  name 
the  county  of  Perth.  A  native  also  of  any  other  dis- 
trict of  Caledonia,  though  his  partialities  might  lead 
him  to  prefer  his  native  county  in  the  first  instance 
would  certainly  class  that  of  Perth  in  the  second,  and 
thus  ^ive  its  inhabitants  a  fair  right  to  plead  ihai— 
prejudice  apart— Perthshire  forms  the  fa, rest  poniun 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  It  is  long  since  Ladv  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  with  that  excellent  taste  whicli 
characterizes  her  writings,  expressed  her  opinion  thai 
the  most  interestingdistrict  of  every  country,  and  that 
which  exhibits  the  varied  beauties  of  natural  sceiierv 
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ill  greatest  perfection,  is  that  where  the  mountains 
sink  down  upon  the  champaign,  or  more  level  land. 
The  most  picturesque,  if  not  the  highest  hills,  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Perth.  The  rivers  find 
their  way  out  of  the  mountainous  region  by  the  wild- 
est leaps,  and  through  the  most  romantic  passes  con- 
necting the  Highlands  with  the  Lowlands.  Above, 
the  vegetation  of  a  happier  climate  and  soil,  is  min- 
gled with  the  magnificent  characteristics  of  moun- 
tain-scenery, and  woods,  groves,  and  thickets  in  pro- 
fusion, clothe  the  base  of  the  hills,  ascend  up  the  ra- 
vmes,  and  mingle  with  the  precipices.  It  is  in  such 
favoured  regions  that  the  traveller  finds  what  the  poet 
Gray,  or  some  one  else,  has  termed,  Beauty  lying  in 
the  lap  of  Terror. 

From  the  same  advantage  of  situation,  this  favour- 
ed province  presents  a  variety  of  the  must  pleasing 
character.  Its  lakes,  woods,  and  mountains,  may 
vie  in  beauty  with  any  that  the  Highland  tour  exhi- 
bits; while  Perthshire  contains,  amidst  this  roman- 
tic scenery,  and  in  some  places  in  connexion  with  it, 
many  fertile  and  habitable  tracts,  which  may  vie  with 
the  richness  of  merry  England  herself.  The  country 
has  also  been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  exploits 
and  events,  some  of  historical  importance,  others  in- 
teresting to  the  poet  and  romancer,  though  recorded 
in  popular  tradition  alone.  It  was  in  these  vales  that 
the  Saxons  of  the  plain,  and  the  Gael  of  the  moun- 
tains, had  many  a  desperate  and  bloody  encounter, 
in  which  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  decide  the 
palm  of  victory  between  the  mailed  chivalry  of  the 
Low  Country,  and  the  plaided  clans  whom  they  op- 
posed. 

Perth,  so  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  old  tradition  assi^ms 
to  the  town  the  importance  of  a  Roman  foundation. 
That  victorious  nation,  it  is  said,  pretended  to  recog- 
nise the  Tiber  in  the  much  more  magniticent  and  na- 
vigable Tay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  large  level 
space,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Inch,  as 
having  a  near  resemblance  to  their  Campus  Martins. 
The  ciiy  was  often  the  residence  of  our  nionarchs, 
who,  although  they  had  no  palace  at  Perth,  found  the 
Cistercian  Convent  amply  sufficient  for  the  reception 
of  their  court.  It  was  here  that  James  the  First,  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  kings,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vengeful  aristocracy. 
Here  also  occurred  the  mysterious  conspiracy  of  Gow- 
rie,  the  scene  of  which  has  only  of  late  been  effaced, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  palace  in  which  the 
tragedy  was  acted.  The  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth, 
witli  just  zeal  for  the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  have 
published  an  accurate  plan  of  this  memorable  man- 
sion, with  some  remarks  upon  its  connexion  with  the 
narrative  of  the  plot,  which  display  equal  acuteness 
and  candour. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  of  view  which 
Britain,  or  perhaps  the  world,  can  afTurd,  is,  or  ra'her 
we  may  say  was,  the  prospect  from  a  spot  called  the 
Wicks  of  Baiglie,  being  a  species  of  niche  at  which 
the  traveller  arrived,  after  a  long  stage  from  Kinross, 
thr9ugh  a  vaste  and  uninteresting  country,  and  from 
which,  as  forming  a  pass  over  *he  summit  of  a  ridgy 
eminence  which  he  had  gradually  surmounted,  he  be- 
held, stretching  beneath -him,  che  valley  of  the  Tay, 
traversed  by  its  ample  and  lordly  stream  ;  the  town 
of  Perth,  with  us  two  large  meadows,  or  Inches,  its 
eieeples.  and  its  towers;  the  hills  of  Moncreiff  and 
Kinnoui  faintly  rising  into  picturesque  rocks,  partly 
ilothed  with  woods;  the  rich  margin  of  the  river, 
studded  with  elegant  mansions  ;  and  the  distant  view 
of  the  huge  Grampian  mountains,  the  northern  screen 
of  this  exquisite  landscape.  The  alteration  of  the 
road,  greatly,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  improvement 
of  general  intercourse,  avoids  this  magnificent  point 
of  vie\v.  and  the  landscape  is  introduced  more 
gradually  and  jiartially  to  the  eye,  though  the  ap- 
proach must  be  still  considered  as  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Tlicie  i?  still,  we  believe,  a  footpath  left  open,  by 
which  til''  station  at  the  Wicks  of  Haiglie  may  be  ap- 
proached •  nnd  the  traveller,  by  quittini?  his  horse  or 
tquipagi.,  n  ;.l  walking  a  few  hundreu  yards,  may 
BtJ'.  compare  the  real  landscape  with  the  r.kctrn 
wmch  we  liave  attempted  to  give.    But  it  is  not  in 


our  power  to  communicate,  or  in  his  to  receive 
the  exquisitecharm  which  surprise  gives  to  pleasure 
when  so  splendid  a  \-iew  arises  when  least  expected 
or  hoped  for,  and  which  Chrystal  Croftangry  experi- 
enced when  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  matcli- 
less  scene.* 

Childish  wonder,  indeed,  was  an  ingredient  in  my 
delight,  for  I  was  not  above  fifteen  years  old ;  and  as 
this  had  been  the  first  excursion  which  I  was  permit- 
ted to  make  on  a  ponv  of  my  own,  I  also  experienced 
the  glow  of  independence,  mingled  with  that  degree 
of  anxiety  which  the  most  conceited  boy  feels  when 
he  is  first  abandoned  to  his  own  undirected  counsels. 
I  recollect  pulling  up  the  reins  without  meaning  to 
do  so,  and  gazing  on  the  scene  before  me,  as  if  I  had 
been  afraid  it  would  shift,  like  those  in  a  theatre,  before 
I  could  distinctly  observe  its  different  parts,  or  con- 
vince myself  that  what  I  saw  was  real.  Since  that 
hour,  and  the  period  is  now  more  than  fifty  years 
past,  the  recollection  of  that  inimitable  landscape  has 
possessed  the  strongest  influence  over  my  mind,  and 
retained  its  place  as  a  memorable  thing,  when  much 
that  was  influentialon  myown  fortunes  has  fled  from 
my  recollection.  It  is  therefore  natural,  that,  whilst 
deliberating  on  what  might  be  brought  forward  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public,  I  should  pitch  upon  some' 
narrative  connected  with  the  splendid  scenerv  which 
rnade  so  much  impression  on  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion, and  which  may  perhaps  have  that  efiect  in  set- 
ting off  the  imperfections  of  the  composition,  which 
ladies  suppose  a  fine  set  of  china  to  possess  in  height- 
ening the  flavour  of  indifferent  tea.t 

The  period  at  which  I  propose  to  commence,  is, 
however,  considerably  earlier  than  either  of  the  re- 
markable historical  transactions  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded,  as  the  events  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
count occurred  during  the  last  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Scottish  sceptre  was  swayed  by 
the  gentle,  but  feeble  hand  of  John,  who,  on  beinj? 
called  to  the  throne,  assumed  the  titie  of  Robert  th«j 
Third. 


CHAPTER   II 

A  country  tip  may  havn  the  velvet  touch 
Thougli  she's  no  lady,  she  may  please  as  much. 

Dryben. 

Perth,  boasting,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature, 

*  The  following  note  is  supplied  by  a  distinguished  local  an 
tiiuary. 

"The  modern  method  of  conducting  the  highways  through 
the  valleys  and  along  the  bases,  instead  of  over  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  as  in  the  days  when  Chrystal  Croftangry  trnvelled, 
has  deprived  the  stranger  of  two  very  striking  points  of  view  on 
the  road  from  Edinbui  g!i  to  Perth.  The  first  of  thc^-c  presented 
itself  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Ochills  ;  and  the  second, 
which  was,  in  fact,  but  a  nearer  view  of  a  portion  of  llie  tirst, 
was  enjoyed  on  attaining  the  western  shoulder  of  Ihs  hill  of 
Moredun,  or  Moncreiff.  This  view  from  Moncreifi"  (that  wliicli. 
It  is  said,  made  the  Romans  exclaim  that  Ihey  had  found  an- 
other lield  of  .Mars  on  the  bank  of  another  Tiber)  now  opens  to 
the  traveller  in  a  less  abrupt  and  striking  manner  than  formerly, 
but  it  still  retains  many  of  those  features  w  hich  Pennant  has  so 
warmly  eulogized.  The  view  from  the  Ochills  has  been  less 
fortunate,  for  the  road  here  winds  through  a  narrow  hut  roman- 
tic valley  amongst  these  eminences,  and  the  passinc  stranger  i> 
ushered  info  Strathem,  withoul  an  opportunigr  being  "flered  to 
him  of  surveying  the  mairnificent  scene  which  in  days  of  no 
ancient  date  every  traveller  from  the  Soutli  liad  spread  out  bo 
fore  him  at  the  AVicks  of  Baiglie. 

"  But  ill  seekini  out  this  spot— and  it  will  repay  the  toil  o1 
the  ascent  a  thousandfold— the  admirer  of  such  scenes  should 
not  confine  liis  researches  to  the  ^Vicks  of  Eaigiie,  strictly  s<, 
called,  hut  e.v lend  them  westward  until  he  gain  the  old  road 
from  Kinross  to  the  Church  of  Drone,  being  that  by  wliich  Mi. 
Croftangry  must  have  journeyed.  The  point  cannot  be  mista- 
ken ;  it  is  the  only  one  from  which  Perth  itself  IS  visible.  Ti, 
this  station,  for  reasons  that  the  critic  will  duly  appreciate,  niiglu 
wHh  great  propriety  be  applied  the  language  of  one  of  the  guidet 
at  Dunkeld,  on  readiing  n  bold  projecting  rock  on  Craig  Vineat 
—"Ah,  sirs,  this  i.sthe  decisive  point!" 

r  Chrystal  Croftangry  e.\presseshere  the  feelings  of  the  author 
as  nearly  as  he  could  recall  chem,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years.  I 
am,  however,  informed,  by  various  letters  from  Pertlishire,  thai 
I  have  made  some  little  mistakes  about  names.  Sure  enough 
the  general  effect  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  the  ancient  lowi 
of  Penh,  rearing  its  gray  liead  among  the  rich  pastures,  and  be 
side  the  gleaming  waters  of  that  noblest  of  Scottish  strean,* 
must  remain  so  as  to  .lustify  warmer  language  than  Ml.  CrofUiiv 
gry  had  at  hie  command.     Aui;.  1831, 
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THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 


has  at  no  time  been  without  its  own  sliare  of  those 
charms  which  are  at  once  more  interesting  and  more 
transient.  To  be  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  would 
Bt  any  period  have  been  a  high  distinction,  and  have 
inferr'id  no  mean  superiority  '.n  beauty,  where  there 
were  many  to  claim  that  much-envied  attribute.  But, 
m  the  feudal  times,  to  which  we  now  call  the  reader's 
attention,  female  beauty  was  a  quality  of  much  high- 
er importance  than  it  has  been  since  the  ideas  of  chi- 
valry have  been  in  a  great  measure  e.vtinguished. 
The  love  of  the  ancient  cavaliers  was  a  licensed  spe- 
cies of  idolatry,  which  the  love  of  Heaven  alone  was 
theoretically  supposed  to  approach  in  intensity,  and 
which  in  practice  it  seldom  equalled.  God  and  the 
Ladies  were  familiarly  appealed  to  in  the  same  breath ; 
and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  was  as  peremptorily  en- 
joined upon  the  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  chivalry,  as 
that  which  was  due  to  Heaven.  At  such  a  period  in 
societv,  the  power  of  beauty  was  almost  unlimited. 
It  could  level  the  highest  rank,  with  tliat  which  was 
unmtasurably  inferior. 

It  was  but  in  the  reign  preceding  that  of  Robert 
III.,  tliat  beauty  alone  had  elevated  a  person  of  infe- 
rior rank  and  inditFerent  morals  to  share  the  Scottish 
throne  ;*  and  many  women  less  artful  or  less  fortu- 
nate, had  risen  to  greatness  from  a  state  of  concu- 
binage, for  which  the  manners  of  the  tirnes  made 


was  an  honest  burgher  of  Perth,  and  could  use  his 
needle  as  well  as  1  can.  Did  there  come  war  to  the 
gates  of  our  fair  burgh,  down  went  needles,  thread, 
and  shamoy  leather,  and  out  came  the  good  head- 
piece and  target  from  the  dark  nook,  and  the  long 
lance  from  above  the  chinmey.  Show  me  a  day  that 
either  he  or  I  were  absent  when  the  Provost  made 
his  musters!  Thus  we  have  led  our  hves,  my  girl, 
working  to  vnn  our  bread,  and  fighting  to  defend  it. 
I  will  have  no  son-in-law  that  thuiks  himself  better 
than  me ;  and  for  these  lords  and  knights,  I  trust 
thou  wilt  always  remember  thou  art  loo  low  to  be 
their  lawful  love,  and  too  high  to  be  their  unlawful 
loon.  And  now  lay  by  thy  work  lass,  for  it  is  holy- 
tide  eve,  and  it  becomes  us  to  go  to  the  evening  ser- 
vice, and  pray  that  Heaven  may  send  thee  a  good 
Valentine  to-morrow." 

So  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  laid  aside  the  splendid 
hawking  glove  which  she  was  embroidering  for  the 
Lady  Drumrnond.  and  putting  on  her  holyday  kirtle, 
prepared  to  attend  her  father  to  the  Blackfriars  Mot 
nastery,  which  was  adjacent  to  Couvrefew  Street,  iri 
which  they  lived.  On  their  passage,  Simon  Glover, 
an  ancient  and  esteemed  burgess  of  Perth,  somewhat 
stricken  in  years  and  increased  in  substance,  received 
from  young  and  old  the  homage  due  to  his  velvet 
jerkin  and  his  gold   chain,  while  the   well-known 


allowance  and  apoloi^f.      Such  views  might  have  I  beauty  of  Catharine,  though  concealed  beneath  her 
dazzled   a  girl  of  higher  birth   than  Catharine,  or  j  screen— which  resembled  the  mantilla  stjll  worn  itt 


Katie  Glover,  who  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  young  woman  of  the  city  or  its 
vicinity,  and  whose  renown,  as  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  had  drawn  on  her  much  notice  from  the  young 
gallants  of  the  Royal  Court,  when  it  chanced  to  be 
residing  in  or  near  Perth  ;  insomuch,  that  more  than 
one  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  most  distin- 
guished for  deeds  of  chivalry,  were  more  attentive  to 
exhibit  feats  of  horsemanship  as  they  passed  the  door 
of  old  Simon  Glover,  in  what  was  called  Couvrefew, 
or  Curfew  Street,  than  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  tournaments,  where  the  noblest  dames  of  Scot- 
land were  spectators  of  their  address. 

But  the  Glover's  daughter— for,  as  was  comrnon 
with  the  citizens  and  artisans  of  thf.'.  early  period, 
her  father,  Simon,  derived  his  surname  from  the  trade 
which  he  practised — showed  no  inclination  to  listen 
to  any  gallantry  which  came  from  those  of  a  station 
highly  exalted  above  that  which  she  herself  occu- 

Cied;  and  though  probably  in  no  degree  insensible  to 
er  personal  charms,  seemed  desirous  to  confine  her 
conquests  to  those  who  were  within  her  own  sphere 
of  life.  Indeed,  her  beauty  bein^  of  that  kind  which 
we  connect  more  with  the  mind  than  with  the  per- 
son, was,  notwithstanding  her  natural  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  rather  allied  to  reserve  than 
to  gayety,  even  when  in  company  with  her  equals ; 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  she  attended  upon 
the  exercises  of  devotion,  induced  many  to  think  that 
Catharine  Glover  nourished  the  private  wish  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  bury  herself  in  the  recesses  of 
the  cloister.  But  to  such  a  sacrifice,  should  it  be  me- 
ditated, it  was  not  to  be  expected  her  father,  reputed 
a  wealthy  man,  and  having  this  only  child,  would 
yield  a  willing  consent. 

In  her  resolution  of  avoiding  the  addresses  of  the 
gallant  courtiers,  the  reigning  Beauty  of  Perth  was 
confirmed  by  the  sentiments  of  her  parent.  "  Let 
them  go,"  he  said ;  "  let  them  go,  Catharine,  those 
gallants  with  their  capering  horses,  their  jingling 
epurs,  their  plumed  bonnets,  and  their  trim  musta- 
cnes  ;  they  are  not  of  our  class,  nor  \y\\\  we  aim  at 
pairing  with  them.  To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's 
Day,  when  every  bird  chooses  her  mate ;  but  you 
will  not  see  the  linnet  pair  with  the  spanowhawk, 
nor  the  robin-redbreast  with  the  kite.  My  father 
*  Ijavid  ![.,  after  tlie  death  of  liis  Queen  J.ine,  married  his  mis- 
tress, '■  ane  lusty  woman,  Catliarine  LoL'ie,"  and  ttioush  he  soon 
ei>ented,  and  would  fain  have  repudiated  l;er,  the  Pope  inte- 
entinj  himself  m  her  favour,  lie  found  tuinsolf  hound.  As  to  the 
next  gcneraiion,  Boece  K.-ILs  us  that,  "After  Kinii  Robert  (II.) 
marryit  the  EatI  of  Rossis  docliter,  he  had  Elizabeth  Mure  (of 
Ruwallan,  in  place  of  his  wife,  [n  the  thrid  year  of  King  Ro- 
kert,  dece.LSit  Euphame  his  Queen  ;  and  he  incontinent  marryit 
Elizabeth,  le-nnian  afore  rehearslt.  for  the  alTeclioii  that  he  had 
to  her  bairn  ^."— Bellende.v,  Vol.  i.  p.  452. 
Rooert  HI  himself  wail  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Mure. 
Vol..  VI. 


Flanders— called  both  obeisances  and  doiBngs  of  the 
bonnet  from  young  and  old. 

As  the  pair  moved  on  arm  in  arm,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  tall  haiidsome  young  man,  dressed  in 
a  yeoman's  habit  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  which 
showed  to  advanta^  his  fine  limbs,  as  the  hand- 
some countenance  that  looked  out  from  a  quantity  of 
curled  tresses,  surmounted  by  a  small  scarlet  bonnet, 
became  that  species  of  head-dress.  He  had  no  other 
weapon  than  a  staff  in  his  hand,  it  not  being  thought 
fit  that  persons  of  his  degree,  (for  he  was  an  appren- 
tice to  the  old  Glover,)  should  appear  on  the  stieet 
armed  with  sword  or  dagger,  a  privilege  which  the 
jackmen,  or  military  retainers  of  the  n>>oility,  esteem- 
ed exclusively  their  own.  He  attended  his  master  at 
holytide,  partly  in  the  character  of  a  domestic,  or 
guardian,  should  there  be  cause  for  his  interference ; 
but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern,  by  the  earnest  at- 
tention which  he  paid  to  Catharine  Glover,  that  it 
was  to  her,  rather  than  to  her  father,  that  he  desired 
to  declicate  his  good  oflSces  Generally  speaking, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  his  zeal  displaying  itself; 
for  a  common  feeling  of  respect  induced  passengers 
to  give  way  to  the  father  and  daughter. 

But  when  the  steel  caps,  barrets,  and  plumes,  of 
squires,  archers,  and  men-at-arms,  began  to  be  seen 
among  the  throng,  the  wearers  of  these  warlike  dis- 
tinctions were  more  nide  in  their  demeanour  than 
the  quiet  citizens.  More  than  once,  when  from 
chance,  or  perhaps  from  an  assumption  of  superior 
importance,  such  an  individual  took  the  wall  of  Si- 
mon in  passing,  the  Glover's  youthful  attendant 
bristled  up  with  a  look  of  defiance,  and  the  air  of  one 
who  sought  to  distinguish  his  zeal  in  his  mistress's 
service  hy  its  ardour.  As  frequently  did  Conachar, 
for  such  was  the  lad's  name,  receive  a  check  from 
his  master,  \yho  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  wish  his  interference  before  he  required  it.  ''  Fool- 
ish boy,"  he  said,  "  hast  thou  not  lived  long  enough 
in  my  shop  to  know  that  a  blow  will  breed  a  brawl 
—that  a  (Jirk  will  cut  the  skin  as  fast  as  a  needle 
pierces  leather— that  I  love  peace,  though  I  never 
feared  war,  and  care  not  which  side  of  the  causeway 
my  daughter  and  I  walk  upon,  so  we  may  keep  our 
road  in  peace  and  quietness  ?" — Conachar  excused 
himself  as  zealous  for  his  master's  honour,  yet  was 
scarce  able  to  pacify  the  old  citizen.— "What  have 
we  to  do  with  honour?"  said  Simon  Glover,  ".if 
thou  wouldst  remain  in  my  service,  thou  must  thirni 
of  honesty,  and  leave  honour  to  the  swaggering  fools 
who  wear  steel  at  their  heels  and  iron  on  tneu 
shoulders.  If  you  wish  to  wear  and  use  su"h  garni- 
ture, you  are  welcome,  but  it  shall  not  be  in  my  house 
or  in  my  company." 

Conachar  seemed  rather  to  kindle  at  this  lebu** 
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•han  to  submit  to  it.  But  a  sign  from  Catharine^  if 
that  slight  raisjng  of  her  little  linger  was  indeea  a 
6:gn,  had  more  effect  than  the  angry  reprpof  of  his 
master;  and  the  youth  laid  aside  the  military  air 
which  seemed  natural  to  him,  and  relapsed  into  the 
humble  follower  of  a  quiet  burgher. 

^leantime  the  little  party  were  overtaken  by  a  tall 
young  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  which  obscured  or 
mutfled  a  part  of  his  face,  a  practice  often  used  by  the 
prillants  of  the  time,  when  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
known,  or  were  abroad  in  quest  of  adventures.  He 
seemed,  in  short,  one  who  niight  say  to  the  world 
around  him,  "I  desire,  for  the  present,  not  to  be 
known,  or  addressed  in  my  own  character ;  but,  as  I 
am  answerable  to  myself  alone  for  my  actions,  I 
A'ear  my  incognito  but  for  form's  sake,  and  care  httle 
whether  you  sec  through  it  or  not."  He  came  on  the 
riglit  side  of  Catharine  who  had  hold  of  her  father's 
arm,  and  slackened  his  pace  as  if  jouiing  their  party. 
"  Good  even  to  you,  goodnian." 
"  Tiie  same  to  your  worship,  and  thanks. — Ulay  I 
pray  you  to  pass  on  I — our  pace  is  too  slow  for  that  of 
your  lordship — our  company  too  mean  for  that  of 
your  father's  son." 

"  3Iy  father's  son  can  best  judge  of  that,  old  man. 
I  have  business  to  talk  of  with  you  and  with  my  fair 
St.  Catharine  here,  the  loveliest  and  most  obdurate 
saint  in  the  calendar." 

"  With  deep  reverence,  my  lord,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  would  remind  you  that  this  is  good  St.  Va- 
lentine's eve,  which  is  no  time  for  business,  and  that 
I  can  have  your  worshipful  commands  by  a  serving- 
man  as  ear!/  is  it  pleases  vou  to  send  them." 

'"There  is  uO  time  like  tne  preient,"  said  the  per- 
severing youth,  whose  rank  seemed  to  be  of  a  kind 
which  set  him  above  ceremony.  "  I  wish  to  know 
whether  the  buff  do^jblet  be  finished  which  I  comrnis- 
sioned  some  time  since;— and  from  vou,  pretty  Ca- 
tiianne,  (here  he  sank  tus  voice  to  a  whisper,)  I  desire 
to  be  informed  whether  your  fair  fingers  have  been 
employed  upo  i  it,  agreeably  to  your  promise?  But  I 
need  not  ask  you,  for  my  poor  heart  has  felt  the  pang 
of  each  puncture  that  pierced  the  garment  which  was 
til  cover  it.  Traitress,  how  wilt  tnou  answer  for  thus 
tormenting  the  heart  that  loves  thee  so  dearly  !" 

"  f^et  me  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  said  Catharine, 
'  to  forego  this  wild  talk — it  becomes  not  you  to  speak 
thus,  or  tne  to  hsten.  We  are  of  poor  rank,  but  ho- 
nest manners;  and  thepresenceof  the  father  ought  to 
protect  the  child  from  such  e.xpressions'  even  from 
your  lordship." 

This  she  spoke  so  low,  that  neither  her  father  nor 
Coiiachar  could  understand  what  she  said. 

"Well,  tyrant,"  answered  the  persevering  gallant. 
"I  will  plague  you  no  longer  now,  providing  you  will 
let  me  see  you  from  your  window  to-morrow,  when 
the  sun  first  peeps  over  the  eastern  hill,  and  give  me 
sight  to  be  your  Valentine  for  the  year." 

"  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  my  father  but  now  told  me  that 
hawks,  far  less  eagles,  pair  not  with  the  humble  lin- 
net. Seek  some  court  lady,  to  whom  your  favours 
will  be  honour;  to  me — your  highness  must  permit 
me  to  speak  the  plain  truth— tliey  can  be  nothing  but 
disgraced" 

As  they  spoke  thus,  the  party  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  church.  "Your  lordship  will,  I  trust,  permit  us 
here  to  take  leave  of  you?"  said  her  father.  "1  am 
well  a  ware  how  httle  you  will  alter  your  pleasure  for 
ihe  pain  and  uneasiness  you  may  give  to  such  as  us ; 
liui,  from  the  throng  of  attendants  at  the  pate,  your 
lordship  may  see  that  there  are  others  in  the  church 
to  whom  even  your  gracious  lordship  must  pay  rcs- 
Iiect." 

"  Ves — respect ;  and  who  pays  any  respect  to  me  ?" 
>inid  the  haughty  young  lord.  "A  miserable  artisan 
and  his  daughter,  too  much  honoured  bv  my  slighest 
i;iitice,  have  the  insolence  to  tell  me  that  my  notice 
dishonours  them.  Well,  my  princess  of  whjte  doe- 
fckin  and  blue  silk,  I  wdl  teach  you  to  rue  this." 

As  he  murmured  thus,  the  Glover  and  his  daughter 
mtffed  the  Dominican  church,  and  their  attendant, 
iVinachar,  in  attempting  to  follow  them  closely,  jos- 
'Ifd  it  maybe  no*  unwillingly,  the  young  nobleman. 
The  gallant,  starling  from  his  unpleasing  reverie,  and 


perhaps  considering  this  as  an  intentional  insult 
seized  on  the  young  man  by  the  breasi,  struck  him, 
and  threw  him  from  him.  His  irritated  opponeni 
recovered  himself  with  difhculty,  and  grasped  to- 
wards his  own  side,  as  if  seeking  a  sword  or  dagger 
in  the  place  where  it  was  usually  worn;  but  finding 
none,  ne  made  a  gesture  of  disappointed  rage,  ana 
entered  the  church.  During  the  few  seconds  he  re- 
mained, the  young  nobleman  stood  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  with  a  haughty  smile,  as  if  de- 
fying him  to  do  his  worst.  When  Conachar  had 
entered  the  church,  his  opponent,  adjusting  his  cloak 
vet  closer  about  his  face,  made  a  private  signal  by 
holding  up  one  of  his  gloves.  He  was  instantly 
joiried  Dv  two  inen,  who,  disguised  like  himself,  had 
waited  his  motions  at  a  httle  distance.  The»  spoke 
together  earnestly,  after  which  the  young  nobleman 
retired  in  one  direction,  his  friends  or  followers  going 
off  in  another. 

Simon  Glover,  before  he  entered  the  church,  cast 
a  look  towards  the  group,  but  had  taken  his  place 
among  the  congregation  before  they  separated  inem- 
selves.  He  knelt  down  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  something  burdensome  on  his  mind  ;  but  when 
the  service  was  ended,  he  seemed  free  from  anxiety, 
as  one  who  had  referred  himself  and  his  troubles  to 
the  disposal  of  Heaven.  The  ceremony  of  High  .Mass 
was  performed  with  considerable  solemnity,  a  num- 
ber of  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rank  being  prtsent. 
Preparations  had  indeed  been  made  for  the  reception 
of  tlie  good  old  King  himself,  but  some  of  those  in- 
firmities to  which  he  was  subject  had  prevented 
Robert  111.  from  attending  the  service,  as  was  hia 
wont.  When  the  congregation  were  dismissed,  the 
Glover  and  his  beautiful  daughter  lingered  for  some 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  several  shrifta 
in  the  confessionals,  where  tne  priests  had  taken 
their  places  fur  discharging  that  part  of  their  duty. 
Thus  it  hajipened  that  the  night  had  fallen  dark,  and 
the  way  was  solitary,  when  they  returned  along  the 
now  deserted  streets  to  their  own  dwelling.  IVIost 
persons  had  betaken  themselves  to  home  and  to  bed. 
They  who  still  lingered  in  the  street  were  night- 
walkers  or  revellers,  the  idle  and  swaggering  retain- 
ers of  the  haughty  nobles,  who  were  much  wont  to 
insult  tlie  peaceful  passengers,  relying  on  the  impu- 
nity which  their  masters'  court  favour  was  too  apt  to 
secure  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  apprehension  of  mischief  fri  m 
some  character  of  this  kind,  that  Conachar,  stepping 
up  to  the  Glover,  said,  "  I\Iasier,  walk  faster — we  are 
dogg'd." 

"  Dosg'd,  sayest  thou?  By  whom  and  by  how 
many  ?^' 

"  By  one  man  muffled  in  his  cloak,  who  follows 
us  like  our  shadow-." 

"  Then  will!  never  mend  my  pace  along  the  Couvre- 
few  Street,  for  the  best  one  man  that  ever  trod  it." 
"  But  he  has  arms,"  said  Conachar. 
"  And  so  have  we,  and  hands  and  legs  and  feet, 
Why  sure.  Conacher,  you  are  not  afraid  of  one  man  V 
"  Afraid !"  answered  Conachar,  indignant  at  the 
insinuation  ;  "  you  shall  soon  know  if  I  am  afraid." 

"  Now  you  are  as  far  on  the  other  side;  of  the  mark, 
thou  foolish  boy— thy  temper  has  no  middle  course; 
thercis  no  occasion  to  make  a  brawl,  though  we  do 
not  run.  Walk  thou  before  with  Catharine,  and  I 
will  take  thv  place.  We  cannot  be  exposed  to  dan- 
ger so  near  home  as  we  are." 

The  Glover  fell  behind  accordingly,  and  certainly 
observed  a  person  keep  so  close  to  them,  as,  the  tirna 
and  place  considered,  justified  some  suspicion.  W  hen 
they  crossed  the  street,  he  also  crossed  it,  and  when 
they  advanced  or  slackened  their  pace,  the  strangi  t'a 
was  in  proportion  accelerated  or  diminished.  The 
matter  would  have  been  of  very  little  consequence 
had  Simon  Glover  been  alone ;  but  the  beauty  of  his 
daughter  might  render  her  the  object  of  some  profli- 
gate scheme,  in  a  country  where  the  laws  afforded 
such  slight  protection  to  those  who  had  not  the 
means  to  defend  themselves.  Conachar  and  his  fair 
charge  having  arrived  on  the  threshold  of  their  own 
apartment,  which  was  opened  to  them  by  an  old  fe- 
male servant,  the  burgher's  uneasiness  was  eivicd. 
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Determined,  however,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whe- 
ther there  had  been  any  cause  for  it,  he  called  out  to 
the  man  whose  motions  had  occasioned  the  alarm, 
and  who  stood  still,  though  he  seemed  to  keep  out  of 
reach  of  the  light.  "  Come,  step  forward,  my  friend, 
and  do  not  play  at  bopeep;  knowest  thou  not,  that 
they  who  walk  like  phantoms  in  the  dark,  are  apt  to 
encounter  the  conjia'ation  of  a  QuarterstatTl  Step 
forward,  I  say,  and  show  us  thy  shapes,  man." 

"Why,  so  I  can,  Master  Glover,"  said  one  of  the 
deepest  voices  that  ever  answered  question.  "I  can 
show  my  shapes  well  enough,  only  I  wish  they  could 
bear  the  light  something  belter." 

"  Body  of  me,"  exclaimed  Simon,  "I  should  know 
that  voice !— And  is  it  thou,  in  thy  bodily  person,  Har- 
ry Gow  ; — nay,  beshrew  me  if  thou  passest  this  door 
■with  dry  lips.  What,  man,  curfew  has  not  rung  yet, 
and  if  it  had,  it  were  no  reason  why  it  should  part 
father  and  son.  Come  in,  man  ;  Dorothy  shall  get 
us  something  to  eat,  and  we  will  jingle  a  can  ere  thou 
leave  us.  Come  in,  I  say  ;  my  daughter  Kate  will  be 
right  glad  to  see  thee." 

By  tins  time  he  had  pulled  the  person,  whom  he 
welcomed  so  cordially,  into  a  sort  of  kitchen,  which 
served  also  upon  ordinary  occasions  the  otRce  of 
parlour.  Its  ornaments  were  trenchers  of  newtc^r, 
liii.xed  with  a  silver  cup  or  two,  which,  in  the  highest 
degree  of  cleanhness,  occupied  a  range  of  shelves  like 
those  of  a-  beaufet,  popularly  called  the  Bink.  A 
good  fire,  with  the  assistance  of  a  blazing  lamp, 
spread  light  and  cheerfulness  through  the  apartment, 
and  a  savoury  smell  of  some  \ictuals  which  Dorothy 
was  preparing,  did  not  at  all  oHi?nd  the  unrefined  no- 
ses of  those  whose  appetite  they  were  destined  to  sa- 
tisfy. 

Their  unknown  attendant  now  stood  in  full  light 
among  them,  and  though  his  appearance  was  nei- 
their  dignified  nor  handsome,  his  face  and  figure  were 
not  only  deserving  of  attention,  but  seemed  in  some 
niaujier  to  command  it.  He  was  rather  below  the 
middle  stature,  but  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders, 
length  and  brawniness  of  his  arms,  and  the  muscu- 
lar appearance  of  the  whole  man,  argued  a  niost  un- 
tisual  share  of  strength,  and  a  frame  kept  in  vigour  by 
constant  e.xercise.  His  legs  were  soniewhat  bent, 
but  not  in  a  manner  which  could  be  said  to  approach 
to  deformity;  on  the  contrary,  which  seemed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  strength  of  his  frame,  though  it  injured 
in  some  degree  its  symmetry.  His  dress  was  of  bufl- 
hide  ;  and  he  wore  m  a  belt  around  his  waist  a  heavy 
broadsword  and  a  dirk  or  poinard,  as  if  to  defend  his 
purse,  which  (burgher-fashion)  was  attached  to  the 
same  cincture.  The  head  was  \v>dl  proportioned, 
round,  close  cropped,  and  curled  ilTickly  with  black 
hair.  There  was  daring  and  resolution  in  the  dark 
eye,  but  the  other  features  seemed  to  express  a 
bashful  timidity,  mingled  with  good-humour,  and  ob- 
vious satisfaction  at  meeting  with  his  old  friends. 
Abstracted  from  thf  bashfid  expression,  which  was 
that  of  the  moment,  the  forehead  of  Henry  Gow,  or 
Smith,*  (for  he  was  indiflerentiy  so  called,)  was  high 
and  nobie,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was  less  hap- 
pily formed.  The  mouth  was  large,  and  well-furnish- 
ed with  a  set  of  firm  and  beautiful  teeth,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  corresponded  with  the  air  of  personal 
healtli  and  muscular  strength,  which  the  whole  frame 
indicated.  A  short  thick  beard,  and  mustaches 
which  had  lately  been  arranged  with  some  care,  com- 
pleted the  picture.  His  age  could'  not  exceed  eight- 
and-twenty. 

The  family  appeared  all  well  pleased  vvith  the  un- 
cxpec'ed  appearance  of  an  old  frienrl.  .Simon  Glover 
shotik  ids  hand  again  and  again,  Dorothy  made  her 
comiilimcnts,  and  Catharine  herself  ofii^-red  Ireely  her 
hand,  which  Henry  held  in  his  massive  grasp  as  if 
he  d.tsiiined  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  but,  after  a  mo- 
nientV  hesitation,  desisted,  from  fear  lest  the  freedom 
rniulit  be  ill  taken.  Not  that  there  was  any  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  little  hand  which  kiy  passive  in  his 
grasp  ;  but  there  was  a  smile  mingled'with  the  blush 
on  her  cheek,  which  seemed  to  increase  the  confusion 
of  the  gallant.    Her  father,  on  his  part,  called  out 

frankly,  as  he  saw  his  friend's  hesitation, 

•  tiow  is  Gaell"  for  Smith. 


"  Her  lips,  man,  her  lips !  and  that's  a  proffer 
would  not  make  to  every  one  who  crosses  my  'hresh- 
old.  But,  by  good  St.  Valentine,  (\vhose  holyday 
will  dawn  to-morrow,)  I  am  so  glad  to  see  ihee  in 
the  bonny  city  of  Perth  again,  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  the  thing  I  could  refuse  thee." 

The  Smith— for,  as  has  been  said,  such  was  the 
craft  of  this  sturdy  artisan — was  encouraged  modest- 
ly to  salute  the  Fair  Maid,  who  yielded  the  courtesy 
with  a  smile  of  aflt'Ction  that  might  have  become  a 
sister,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "Let  nie  hope  that 
I  welcome  back  to  Perth  a  repentant  and  amended 
man." 

He  held  her  hand  as  if  about  to  answer,  then  sud- 
denly, as  one  who  lost  courage  at  the  moment,  relin- 
quished his  grasp ;  and  drawing  back  as  if  afraid  of 
what  he  had  done,  his  dark  countenance  glowing 
with  bashfulness,  mixed  with  delight,  he  sat  down  by 
the  fire  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  which  Catha- 
rine occupied. 

"Come,  Dorothy,  speed  thee  with  the  food,  old  wo- 
man;— and  Conachar— v.'here  is  Conachar?" 

"  He  is  gone  to  bed,  sir,  with  a  headach,"  said  Ca- 
tharine, in  a  hesitating  voice. 

"Go,  call  him,  Dorothy,"  said  the  old  Glover;  "I 
will  not  be  used  thus  by  him ;  his  Highland  blood, 
forsooth,  is  too  gentle  to  lay  a  trencher  or  spread  a 
napkin,  and  he  expe'jts  to  enter  our  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable craft  without  duly  waiting  and  tending  upon 
his  master  and  teacher  in  all  matters  qf  lawful  obe- 
dience. Go,  call  him,  I  say  ;  I  will  not  be  thus  ne- 
glected." 

Dorothy  was  presently  heard  screaming  up  staiis, 
or  more  probably  up  a  ladder,  to  the  cockloft,  to 
which  the  recusant  apprentice  had  made  an  untimely 
retreat;  a  muttered  answer  was  returned,  and  soon 
after  Conachar  appeared  in  the  eating  apartment. 
There  was  a  gloom  of  deep  sullenness  on  his  haugh- 
ty, though  handsome  features,  and  as  he  proceeded 
to  spread  the  board,  and  arrange  the  trenchers,  with 
salt,  spices,  and  other  condiments — to  discharge,  in 
short,  the  duties  of  a  modern  domestic,  which  the 
custom  of  the  time  imposed  upon  all  apprentices — he 
was  obviously  disgusted  and  indignant  with  the  mean 
ofRcc  imposed  upon  him.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
looked  with  some  anxiety  at  him,  as  if  apprehensive 
that  his  evident  sullenness  might  increase  her  father's 
displeasure;  but  it  was  not  till  her  eyes  had  sought 
out  his  for  a  second  time,  that  Conachar  condeseend- 
ed  to  veil  his  dissatisfaction,  and  throw  a  greater 
appearance  of  willingness  and  submission  into  the 
services  which  he  was  performing. 

And  here  we  must  acquaint  oar  reader,  that  though 
the  private  interchange  of  looks  betwixt  Catharine 
Glover  and  the  young  mountaineer  indicated  some 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  former  in  the  conduct  of 
the  latter,  it  would  have  puzzled  the  strictest  obser- 
ver to  discover  whether  that  feeling  exceeded  in  degree 
what  might  have  been  felt  by  a  young  per.son  to- 
wards a  friend  and  inmate  of  the  same  age,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  on  hab-ts  of  intimacy. 

"  Thou  hast  had  a  long  joarney,  son  Henry,"  said 
Glover,  who  had  always  used  that  affectionate  style 
of  speech,  though  noways  akin  to  the  young  arlisar: 
"ay,  and  hast  seen  many  a  river  besides  Tay,  anj 
many  a  fair  bigging  besides  St.  Johnston." 

"  But  none  that  I  like  half  so  well,  and  none  tliat 
are  half  so  much  worth  my  liking,'  answered  tiin 
Smith  ;  "  I  promise  you,  father,  that  when  I  crossed 
the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  and  saw  the  bonny  city  lie 
stretched  fitirly  before  me  like  a  F''airy  Queen  in 
romance,  whom  the  Knight  finds  asleej)  among  a 
wilderness  of  flowers,  I  felt  even  as  a  bird,  when  il 
folds  its  wearied  wings  to  stoop  down  on  its  o\\  \ 
nest." 

"  Aha!  so  thou  canst  play  the  Makert  yet?"  saiil 
the  Glover.  "  What,  shall  we  have  our  ballets  and 
our  roundles  again  ?  our  lusty  carols  fot  Christmas, 
and  our  mirthful  springs  to  trip  it  round  the  Mav- 
pole?" 

"  Such  toys  there  may  be  forthcommg,  father,' 
said  Henry  Smith,  "  though  the  blast  of  the  bellows 

t  Old  Scottisli  for  Poet,  and  indeed  the  literal  transla»-on  of 
the  onginai  Greek,  n»iijr»j<. 
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and  the  clatter  of  the  anvil  make  but  coarse  company 
to  lays  of  minstrelsy ;  but  I  can  afford  them  no  better, 
since  I  must  mend  my  fortune,  though  I  mar  my 
verses." 

"Right  agam — my  own  son  just."  answered  the 
Glover  ;  "  and  I  trust  thou  hast  made  a  saving  voy- 
age of  it  1" 

"  Nay,  I  made  a  thriving  one,  father— I  sold  the 
steel  habergeon  that  you  wot  of  for  four  hundred 
marks  to  the  English  Warden  of  the  East  IMarches, 
Sir  Magnus  Redman.*  He  scarce  scrupled  a  penny 
after  I  gave  him  leave  to  try  a  sword-aint  upon  it. 
The  beggarly  Highland  thief  who  bespoke  it  bog- 
gled at  half  the  sum,  though  it  had  cost  me  a  year  s 
labour." 

"  What  dost  thou  start  at,  Conachar?"  said  Simon, 
addressing  himself,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  to  the 
mountain  disciple ;  "  wilt  thou  never  learn  to  mind 
thy  own  business,  without  listening  to  what  is  pass- 
ing round  theel  What  is  it  to  thee  that  an  English- 
man thinks  that  cheap  which  a  Scottishman  may 
hold  dear?" 

Conachar  turned  round  to  speak,  but,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  looked  downj  and  endea- 
voured to  recover  his  composure,  which  had  been 
deranged  by  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the 
Smith  had  spoken  of  his  Highland  customer.  Hen- 
ry went  on  without  paying  any  attention  to  him. 

"  I  sold  at  high  prices  some  swords  and  whingers 
v.-hen  I  was  at  Edmburgh.  They  expect  war  there ; 
and  if  it  please  God  to  send  it,  my  merchandise  will 
be  worth  its  price.  St.  Dunstan  make  us  thankful, 
for  he  was  of  our  craft.  In  short,  this  fellow"  (lay- 
mg  his  hand  on  his  purse)  "  who,  thou  knowest, 
father,  was  somewhat  lank  and  low  in  condition 
when  I  set  out  four  months  since,  is  now  as  round  and 
full  as  a  six-Vv'eeks'  porker." 

"  And  that  osher  leathern-shdathed  iron  hilted  fel- 
'ow  who  han°s  beside  him,"  said  the  Glover,  "  has  he 
been  idle  all  this  while?— Come,  jolly  Smith,  confess 
the  truth— how  many  brawls  hast  thou  had  since 
crossing  the  Tay  1" 

"  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wron&,  father,  to  ask  rne 
such  a  question'  (glancing  a  look  at  Catharine)  "  in 
such  a  presence,"  answered  the  armourer;  "  1  make 
swords,  indeed,  but  I  leave  it  to  other  people  to  use 
them.  No,  no— seldom  have  I  a  naked  sword  in  my 
Sst,  save  when  I  am  turning  them  on  the  anvil  or 
grindstone;  and  they  slandered  me  to  your  daughter 
Catharine,  that  led  her  to  suspect  the  quietest  bur- 
gess in  Perth  of  being  a  brawler.  I  wish  the  best  of 
.  them  would  dare  say  such  word  at  the  Hill  of  Kin- 
noul,  and  never  a  man  on  the  green  but  he  and  I." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Glover,  laughing,  "  we  should 
then  have  a  fine  sample  of  your  patient  sufferance — 
Out  upon  you,  Henry,  that  you  will  speak  so  like  a 
knave  to  one  who  knows  thee  so  well !  You  look  at 
Kate,  too,  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  a  man  in  this 
country  must  make  his  hand  keep  his  head,  unless 
he  vvill  sleep  in  slender  security.  Come,  come;  be- 
shrevv  me  if  thou  hast  not  spoiled  as  many  suits  of 
armour  as  thou  hast  made." 

"  Why,  he  would  be  a  bad  armourer,  father  Simori, 
that  could  not  with  his  own  blow  make  proof  of  his 
own  workmanship.  If  I  did  not  sometimes  cleave 
a  hohnet,  or  strike  a  sword's  point  through  a  harness, 
I  should  not  know  what  strength  of  fabric  to  give 
tliem  ;  and  might  jingle  together  such  pasteboard 
wo.-k  as  yonder  Edinburgh  smiths  think  not  shame 
to  put  out  of  their  hands." 

Aha— now  would  I  lay  a  gold  crown  thou  hast 
had  a  quarrel  with  some  Edinburgh  Burn-the-windt 
upon  that  very  ground  !" 

"  A  quarrel  !— no,  father,"  replied  the  Perth  ar- 
mourer, ■'  but  a  measuring  of  swords  with  such  a  one 
upon  St.  Leonard's  Crajrs,  for  the  honour  of  my  bon- 
ny city,  I  confess.  Surely  you  do  not  think  I  would 
quarrel  with  a  brother  craftsman  '?" 

*  Sir  Masnua  Redman,  sumetinie  Governor  of  Berwick,  fell  in 
une  of  the  Ijdttle-!  on  llif  Border  wlurh  followed  on  the  treason 
vif  lt>e  Earl  of  .'Nlarcl  ,  alluded  to  hereafter. 

*  Burn-the  wind,  an  old  cant  term  for  blacksmith,  appears  in 
|hjni>-  - 

"Then  Burnninn  came  on  like  deatli 
At  every  chaup,"  &c. 


"Ay,  to  a  surety,  no.  But  how  did  your  brothel 
craftsman  come  off?" 

"  Why,  as  one  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  his  bosom 
might  come  off' from  the  stroke  of  a  lance — or  rather, 
indeed,  he  came  not  off  at  all ;  for,  when  I  left  him, 
he  was  lying  in  the  Hermit's  Lodge  daily  expecting 
death,  for  which  Father  Gervis  said  he  was  m  hea- 
venly preparation." 

"  Well— any  more  measuring  of  weapons  7'*  said 
the  Glover. 

"Why,  truly  I  fought  an  Englishman  at  Bcnvick 
besides,  on  the  old  question  of  the  Supremacy,  as 
they  call  it  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  me  slack 
at  that  uebate? — and  I  had  the  luck  to  hurt  hun  on 
the  left  knee." 

"  Well  done  for  St.  Andrew  !— to  it  again.— Whom 
next  had  you  to  deal  with?"  said  Simon,  laughing 
at  the  exploits  of  his  pacific  friend. 

"I  fought  a  Scotchman  in  the  Torwood,"  answered 
Henrv'  Smith,  "  upon  a  doubt  which  was  the  better 
swordsman,  which,  you  are  aware,  could  not  be 
known  or  decided  without  a  trial.  The  poor  fellow 
lost  two  fingers." 

"  Pretty  well  for  the  most  peaceful  lad  in  Perth, 
who  never  touches  a  sword  but  in  the  way  of  his 
profession. — Well,  any  thing  more  to  tell  us?" 

"  Little — for  the  drubbing  of  a  Highlandman  is  a 
thing  not  worth  mentioning." 

"  For  what  didst  thou  drub  him,  O  man  of  peace?" 
inquired  the  Glover. 

"  For  nothing  that  I  can  remember,"  replied  the 
Smith,  "except  his  presenting  himself  on  the  south 
side  of  Stirling  Bridge." 

"  Well,  here  is  to  thee,  and  thou  art  welcome  to 
me  after  all  these  exploits. — Conachar,  bestu"  thea 
Let  the  cans  clink,  lad,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  cup  ol 
the  nut-brown  for  thyself,  my  boy." 

Conachar  poured  out  the  good  liquor  for  his  master 
and  for  Catharine,  with  due  observance.  But  that 
done,  he  set  the  flagon  on  the  table,  and  sat  down. 

"How  now,  sirrah!— be  these  your  manners? 
Fill  to  my  guest,  the  worshipful  Master  Henry 
Smith." 

"  Master  Smith  may  fill  for  himself,  if  he  wishes 
for  liquor,"  answered  the  youthful  Celt.  "The  son 
of  my  father  has  demeaned  himself  enough  already 
for  one  evening." 

"  That's  well  crowed  for  a  cockerel,"  said  Henry; 
"  but  thou  art  so  far  right,  my  lad,  that  the  man  de- 
serves to  die  of  thirst  who  will  not  drink  without  a 
cupbearer?" 

But  his  entei;tainer  took  not  the  contumacy  of  the 
young  apprentice  with  so  much  patience. — "Now, 
by  my  honest  word,  and  by  the  best  glove  1  ever 
made,"  said  Simon,  "thou  shalt  help  him  with  liqiior 
from  that  cup  a. id  flagon,  if  thee  and  I  are  to  abide 
under  one  roof." 

Conachar  arose  suddenly  upon  hearing  this  threat, 
and,  approaching  the  Smith,  who  had  just  taken  the 
tankard  in  his  hand,  and  was  raising  it  to  his  head, 
he  contrived  to  stumble  against  him  and  jostle  hiiii 
so  awkwardly,  that  the  foaming  ale  gushed  over  his 
face,  person,  and  dress.  Good-natured  as  the  Smith, 
in  spite  of  his  warhke  propensities,  really  was  in  the 
utmost  degree,  his  patience  failed  under  such  a  pro- 
vocation. He  seized  the  young  man's  throat,  being 
the  part  which  came  readiest  to  his  grasp,  as  Cona- 
char arose  from  the  pretended  stumble,  and  pressing 
it  severely  as  he  cast  the  lad  from  him,  exclaimea 
"  Had  this  been  in  another  place,  young  gallows 
bird,  I  had  stowed  the  lugs  out  of  thy  head,  as  I  havf 
done  to  some  of  thy  clan  before  thee." 

Conachar  recovered  his  feet  with  the  activity  of 
a  tiger,  and  exclaiming,  "  Never  shall  you  live  to 
make  that  boast  again  !"  drew  a  short  sharp  knife 
from  his  bosom,  and  springing  on  Henr>-  Smith,  at- 
tempted to  plunge  it  into  liis  body  over  the  collar- 
bone, which  nmst  have  been  a  mortal  wound.  But 
the  object  of  tl^is  violence  was  so  ready  to  defend 
himself  by  striking  up  the  assailant's  hand,  that  tha 
blow  only  glanced  on  the  bone,  and  scarce  drew 
blood.  To  wreiich  the  dagger  from  the  boy's  hand, 
and  to  secure  him  with  a  grasp  like  that  of  his  own 
iron  vice,  was,  for  the  powerful  Smith,  th«  work  of  a 
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single  moment.  Conachar  felt  himself  at  once  m  the 
absolute  power  of  the  formidable  antagonist  whom 
he  had  provoked  ;  he  became  deadly  pale,  as  lie  had 
been  tlie  moment  before  glowing  red,  and  stood  nmte 
with  shame  and  fear,  until,  relieving  him  from  his 
powerful  hold,  the  Smith  quietly  said,  "  It  is  well  for 
thee  that  thou  canst  not  make  me  angry — thou  art 
but  a  boy,  and  I,  a  grown  man,  ought  not  to  have 
provoked  thee.     But  let  this  be  a  warning." 

Coii;ii-har  stood  an  instant  as  if  about  to  reply,  and 
then  left  the  room,  ere  Simon  had  collected  himself 
enougli  to  speak.  Dorothy  was  running  hither  and 
thither  fir  salves  and  healing  herbs.  Catharine  had 
swooned  at  the  sight  of  the  trickling  blood. 

"  Let  me  depart,  father  Simon,"  said  Henry  Smith, 
mourijfuliy;  "I  might  have  guessed  I  should  have 
my  old  luck,  and  spread  strife  and  bloodshed  where  I 
would  wish  most  to  bring  peace  and  happiness.  Care 
not  for  me — look  to  poor  Catharine ;  the  fright  of  such 
an  affray  hath  killed  her,  and  all  through  my  fault." 

"  Thy  fault,  my  son  !— It  was  the  fault  of  yon  High- 
land caleran,*  whom  it  is  my  curse  to  be  cumbered 
with ;  but  he  shall  go  back  to  his  glens  to-morrow, 
or  taste  the  tolbooth  of  the  burgh.  An  assault  upon 
the  liJe  of  his  master's  guest  in  his  master's  house  ! — 
It  breaks  all  bonds  between  us.  But  let  me  see  to 
wound." 

Catharine!"  repealed  the  armourer,  "look  to  Ca- 
tharine." 

"  Dorothy  will  see  to  her,"  said  Simon  ;  "  surprise 
and  fear  kill  not — skenes  and  dirks  do.  And  she  is 
not  more  the  daughter  of  my  blood  than  thou,  my 
dear  Henry,  art  the  son  of  my  affections.  Let  me 
see  the  wound.  The  skene-occle't  is  an  ugly  weapon 
in  a  Highland  hand." 

"  I  mind  it  no  more  than  the  scratch  of  a  wild-cat," 
said  the  armourer;  "and  now  that  the  colour  is 
coming  to  Catharine's  cheek  again,  you  shall  see  me 
a  sound  man  in  a  moment."  He  turned  to  a  corner 
in  which  hung  a  small  mirror,  and  hastily  took  from 
his  purse  some  dry  lint,  to  apply  to  the  slight  wound 
he  had  received.  As  he  unloosed  the  leathern  jacket 
from  his  neck  and  shoulders,  the  manly  and  muscular 
form  which  they  displayed,  was  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  fairness  of  his  skin,  where  it  had  not,  as  in 
nands  and  face,  been  exposed  to  the  effects  of  rough 
weather,  and  of  his  laborious  trade.  He  hastily  ap- 
plied some  lint  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  a  little  water 
navins  removed  all  other  marks  of  the  fray,  he  but- 
toned his  doublet  anew,  and  turned  again  to  the  table 
where  Catharine,  still  pale  and  trembling,  was,  how- 
ever, recovered  from  her  fainting  fit. 

"Would  you  but  grant  me  your  forgiveness  for 
having  offended  you  in  the  very  first  hour  of  my  re- 
turn? The  lad  v,-as  foolish  to  provoke  me,  and  yet  I 
was  more  foolish  to  be  provoked  by  such  as  he. 
Your  father  blames  me  not,  Catharine,  and  cannot 
you  forgive  me?" 

"1  have  no  power  to  forgive,"  answered  Catha- 
rine, "  what  I  have  no  title  to  resent.  If  my  father 
chooses  to  have  his  house  made  the  scene  of  night 
brawls,  I  must  witness  them — I  cannot  help  myself. 
Perhaps  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  faint  and  interrupt,  it 
may  be,  the  farther  progress  of  a  fair  fray.  My  apo- 
logy is,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  blood." 

"And  is  this  the  manner,"  said  her  father,  "in 
which  you  receive  my  friend  after  his  long  absence  ? 
My  friend,  did  I  say  ?  nay,  my  son.  He  escapes  be- 
ing murdered  by  a  fellow  whom  I  will  to-morrow 
clear  this  house  of,  and  you  treat  him  as  if  he  had 
done  wrong  in  dashing  from  him  the  snake  which 
was  about  to  sting  him  !" 

"  It  is  not  mv  part,  father,"  returned  the  Maid  of 
Perth,  "  to  decide  who  had  the  right  or  wrong  in  the 
present  brawl ;  nor  did  I  see  what  happened  distinctly 
enough,  to  say  which  was  assailant,  or  which  de- 
fender. But  sure  our  friend.  Master  Henry,  will  not 
deny  that  he  lives  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  strife, 
blood,  and  quarrels.    He  hears  of  no  swordsman  but 

*  Catcrnn,  mrobbtr.  the  usual  designation  of  the  Celtic  bor- 
derers on  Iho  lands  of  tue  Sassenach.  The  beautiful  Lake  of  the 
Trosaf  hs  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  habits  of 
Its  frequenters 

I  '  SUm-occU.  i.  e.  knife  of  tho  armpit— the  Highlanders'  sti- 
letto. 


he  envies  his  reputation,  and  must  needs  put  Ins 
valour  to  the  proof.  He  sees  no  bravvl  but  he  must 
strike  into  the  midst  of  it.  Has  he  friends,  he  fights 
with  theiTL  for  love  and  honour — has  he  enemies,  he 
fights  with  them  for  hatred  and  revenge.  And  those 
men  who  are  neither  his  friends  nor  foes,  he  fights 
with  them  because  they  are  on  this  or  that  side  of  a 
river.  His  days  are  days  of  battle,  and  doubtless  he 
acts  them  over  again  in  his  dreams." 

"Daughter,"  said  Simon,  "your  tongue  wags  too 
freely.  Quarrels  and  fights  are  men's  business,  not 
women's,  and  it  is  not  maidenly  to  think  or  speak  of 
them." 

"But,  if  they  are  so  radely  enacted  in  our  presence," 
said  Catharine,  "  it  is  a  little  hard  to  expect  us  to 
think  or  speak  of  any  thing  else.  I  will  grant  you, 
my  father,  that  this  valiant  burgess  of  Perth  is  one  of 
the  best-hearted  men  that  draws  breath  within  its 
walls — that  he  would  walk  a  hundred  yards  out  of 
the  way  rather  than  step  upon  a  worm — that  he  would 
be  as  loath  in  wantonnessto  kill  a  spider,  asifhewere 
a  kinsman  to  king  Robert  of  happy  memory! — that 
in  the  last  quarrel  before  his  departure  he  fought  with 
four  butchers,  to  prevent  their  killing  a  poor  mastiti 
that  had  misbehaved  in  the  bull-ring,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  cur  that  he  was  protecting.  I 
will  grant  you  also,  that  the  poor  never  pass  the 
house  of  the  wealthy  armourer  but  they  are  relieved 
with  food  and  alms.  But  what  avails  all  this,  when 
his  sword  rnakes  as  many  starving  orphans  and 
mourning  widows  as  his  purse  relieves?" 

"  Nay,  but  Catharine,  hear  me  but  a  word  before 
going  on  with  a  string  of  reproaches  against  my 
friend,  that  sound  something  like  sense,  while  they 
are,  in  truth,  inconsistent  with  all  we  hear  and  see 
around  us.  What,"  continued  the  Glover,  "do  our 
King  and  our  court,  our  knights  and  ladies,  our  ab- 
bots, monks,  and  priests' themselves,  so  earnestly 
crowd  to  see?  Is  it  not  to  behold  the  display  of  chi- 
valry, to  witness  the  gallant  actions  of  brave  kniphts 
in  the  tilt  and  tourney-ground,  to  look  upon  deeds  of 
honour  and  glory  achieved  by  arms  and  blood- 
shed? What  is  it  these  proud  knights  do,  that  ilifTeri 
from  what  our  good  Henry  Gow  works  out  in  his 
sphere  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  his  abusing  hid  skill  and 
strength  to  do  evil  or  forward  oppression,  and  who 
knows  not  how  often  it  has  been  employed  as  that  of 
a  champion  in  the  good  cause  of  the  burgh?  and 
shouldst  not  thou,  of^  all  women,  deem  thyself  ho- 
noured and  glorious,  that  so  true  a  heart  and  so  strong 
an  arm  has  termed  himself  thy  bachelor?  In  what 
do  the  proudest  dames  take  their  loftiest  pride,  save 
in  the  chivalry  of  their  knight ;  and  has  the  boldest 
in  Scotland  done  more  gallant  deeds  than  my  brave 
son  Henry,  though  but  of  low  degree?  Is  he  not 
known  to  Highland  and  Lowland  as  the  best  armour- 
er that  ever  made  sword,  and  the  truest  soldier  that 
ever  drew  one?" 

"  My  dearest  father,"  answered  Catharine,  "  your 
words  contradict  themselves,  if  you  will  permit  your 
child  to  say  so.  Let  us  thank  God  and  the  good 
saints,  that  we  are  in  a  peaceful  rank  of  life,  below 
the  notice  of  those  whose  high  birth,  and  yet  higher 
pride,  lead  them  to  glory  in  their  bloody  works  of  cru- 
elty, which  haughty  and  lordly  men  term  deeds  cf 
chivalry.  Your  wisdom  will  allow  that  it  would  ba 
absurd  in  us  to  prank  ourselves  in  their  dainty  plumes 
and  splendid  garments — why,  then,  should  we  imitate 
their  full-blown  vices  ?  Why  should  we  assume  their 
hard-hearted  pride  and  relentless  cruelty,  to  which 

I  The  story  of  Bruce,  when  in  sore  straits,  watching  a  spider 
near  his  bed,  as  it  maie  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts  to  attach 
its  thread,  but,  still  persevering,  at  last  attained  the  object,  and 
drawing  from  this  an  augury  which  encouraged  him  to  proceecl 
in  spite  of  fortune's  hard  usage,  is  familiar  to  the  reador  of  Bar 
buur.  It  was  ever  after  lield  a  foul  crime  in  any  of  the  name  o( 
Bruce,  or  inheriting  Gentle  King  Robert's  blood,  to  injuri;  an  in 
sect  of  this  tribe  ;  but  indeed  it  is  well  known  that  conipassuui 
towards  the  weak  formed  part  of  his  character  through  life  •  and 
the  beautiful  incident  of  his  stopping  his  army  when  on  thu 
march  in  circumstances  of  pressing  ditficulty  in  the  Ulster  cam 
paign,  because  a  poor  laveridere  (washerwoman)  was  taken  wiili 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  and  must  have  been  left,  had  he  pro- 
ceeded, to  the  mercy  of"  the  Irish  Kernes,  is  only  one  of  man/ 
anecdotes,  that  to  this  day  keep  up  a  peculiar  tenderness,  as  wo.i 
as  pride  of^ feeling,  in  the  general  recollection  of  ttiis  greet  nan. 
now  five  hundred  years  tnmgled  with  the  dust. 
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murder  is  not  only  a  sport,  but  a  subject  of  vain-glo- 
rious triumph?  Let  those  whose  rank  claims  as  its' 
right  such  bloody  homage,  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
it;  we,  who  have  no  share  in  the  sacrifice,  may  the 
better  pity  the  sufferings  of  the  victim.  Bfet  us  thank 
our  lowliness,  since  it  secures  us  from  temptation. — 
Fut  forgive  me,  father,  if  I  have  stepped  over  the  limits 
Df  my  duty,  in  contradicting  the  views  which  you  en- 
f  i-rtnin,  with  so  many  others,  on  these  subjects.'' 

■'i\ay,  thou  hast  even  too  much  talk  for  me,  girl," 
said  her  father,  somewhat  angrily.  "  I  am  hut  a  poor 
workman,  whose  best  knowledge  is  to  distinguish  the 
left-hand  glove  from  the  right.  But  if  thou  wouldst 
liave  my  forgiveness,  say  something  of  comfort  to  mv 
poor  Henry.  There  he  sits,  confounded  and  dismayed 
witti  all  the  preachment  thou  hast  heaped  together , 
end  he,  to  whom  a  tiumpet  sound  was  like  the  invi- 
tafion  to  a  feast,  is  struck  down  at  the  sound  of  a 
child's  whistle." 

The  armourer,  indeed,  while  he  heard  the  hps  that 
were  dearest  to  him  paint  his  character  in  such  unfa- 
vourable colours,  had  laid  his  head  down  on  the  table, 
upon  his  folded  arms,  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  de- 
jection, or  almost  despair.  "I  would  to  Heaven,  niy 
dearest  father,"  answered  Catharine,  "  that  it  were  in 
my  powt'r  to  speak  comfort  to  Henry,  without  be- 
traying the  sacred  cause  of  the  truths  I  nave  just  told 
you.  And  I  may, — nay,  I  nmst  have  such  a  commis- 
sion," she  continued,  with  something  that  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  she  spoke,  and  the  extreme  beauty 
of  her  features,  caused  for  a  moment  to  resemble  in- 
spiration. "  The  truth  of  Heaven,"  she  said,  in  a  so- 
lemn tone,  "  was  never  committed  to  a  tongue,  how- 
ever feeble,  but  it  gave  a  right  to  that  tongue  to  an- 
DDunce  mercy,  while  it  declared  judgment.— Arise, 
Henry — rise  up,  noble-minded,  good,  and  generous, 
though  widely  mistaken  man— Thv  faults  are  those 
of  this  cruel  and  remorseless  age — thy  virtues  all  thine 
own." 

While  she  thus  spoke,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
.Smith's  arm,  and  extricating  it  from  under  his  head 
bv  a  force  which,  however  gentle,  he  could  not  resist, 
she  compelled  him  to  raise  towards  her  his  manly 
face,  and  the  eyes  into  which  her  expostulations,  min- 
gled with  other  feelings,  had  summoned  tears.  "Weep 
not,"  she  said,  "or  rather  weep  on — but  weep  as  those 
who  have  hope.  Abjure  the  sins  of  pride  and  anger, 
which  most  easily  beset  thee — fling  from  thee  the  ac- 
cursed weapons,  to  the  fatal  and  murderous  use  of 
which  thou  art  so  easily  tempted."  . 

"  You  speak  to  me  in  vain,  Catharine,"  retumea  the 
armourer;  "  I  may^  indeed,  turn  monk,  andretire  from 
the  world,  but  while  I  live  in  it  I  must  practise  my 
trade;  and  while  I  form  armour  and  weapons  for 
others,  I  cannot  myself  withstand  the  temptation  of 
using  them.  You  would  not  reproach  me  as  you  do, 
if  you  knew  how  inseparably  the  means  by  which  I 
gain  my  bread  are  connectecl  with  that  warlike  spirit 
which  you  impute  to  me  as  a  fault,  though  it  is  the 
consequence  of  inevitable  necessity.  While  I  strength- 
en the  shield  or  corslet  to  withstand  wounds,  must  I 
not  have  constantly  in  remembrance  the  manner  and 
strength  with  which  they  may  be  dealt;  and  when  I 
forge  the  sword,  and  temper  it  for  war,  is  it  practica- 
ble for  me  to  avoid  the  recollection  of  its  use  7" 

"Then  throw  from  you,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  the 
enthusiastic  girl,  claspin"  with  both  her  slender 
hands  the  nervous  strength  and  weight  of  one  of  the 
muscular  armourer's,  which  they  raised  with  difficul- 
ty, permitted  by  its  owner,  vet  scarely  receiving  assist- 
ance from  his  volition — "  cast  from  you,  I  say,  the 
art  which  is  a  snare  to  you.  Abjure  the  fabrication  of 
weapons  which  can  only  be  useful  to  abridge  human 
bfe,  already  too  short  for  repentance,  or  to  encourage 
with  a  feeling  of  safety  those  whom  fear  might  other- 
wise prevent  from  risking  themselves  in  peril.  The 
art  of  forming  arms,  whether  oHensive  or  defensive, 
IS  alike  sinful  in  one  to  whose  violent  and  ever  vuhe- 
jiiont  disposition  the  very  working  upon  them  proves 
11  sin  and  a  snare.  Resign  utterly  the  manufacture 
tif  weajjons  of  every  description,  and  deserve  the  for- 
pivf  nes=  of  Heaven,  by  renouncing  all  that  can  lead 
t>  the  sin  which  most  easily  bHset.s  you." 
"And  what,"  murmured  tfe  an^iourer,  "am  I  to 


do  for  my  livelihood,  when  I  have  giver  over  the  ar< 
of  forging  arms,  for  which  Henry  of  Perth  is  known 
from  the  Tay  to  the  Thames  V 

"Your  art  itself,"  said  Catharine,  "has  innocent 
and  laudable  resources.  If  you  renounce  the  forging 
of  swords  and  bucklers,  there  remains  to  you  ih.e 
task  of  forming  the  harmless  spade,  and  the  honour- 
able as  well  as  useful  ploughshare, — of  those  imple- 
inents  which  contribute  to  the  support  of  bfe,  or  to 
Its  comforts.  Thou  canst  frame  locks  and  bars  to 
defend  the  property  of  the  weak  airainst  the  sicnthriel 
and  oppression  of  the  strong.  Men  will  still  resort 
to  thee,  and  repay  thy  honest  industry" — 

But  here  Catharine  was  interrupted.  Her  fatber 
had  heard  her  declaim  against  war  and  tournaments 
with  a  feeling,  that  though  her  doctrines  were  new 
to  him,  they  might  not,  nevertheless,  be  entirely  er- 
roneous. He  felt,  indeed,  a  wish  that  his  proposed 
son-in-law  should  not  commit  himself  voluntnrily  to 
the  hazards  which  the  daring  character  and  gieat 
personal  strength  of  Henn,'  the  Smith  had  hitherto 
led  him  to  incur  too  readily ;  and  so  far  he  would 
rather  have  desired  that  Catharine's  argurnents 
should  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the  mind  ol 
her  lover,  whom  he  knew  to  be  as  ductile,  \\  hen  in- 
fluenced by  his  affections,  as  he  was  fierceand  in  tracta- 
ble when  assailed  by  hostile  remonstrances  or  threats. 
But  her  arguments  interfered  with  his  views,  when 
he  heard  her  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of  his  design- 
ed son-in-law  resigning  a  trade  which  brought  in 
more  ready  income  than  any  at  that  time  practised 
in  Scotland,  and  more  profit  to  Henrys  of  Perth,  [n 
particular,  than  to  any  armourer  in  the  nation.  He 
had  some  indistinct  idea,  that  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  convert,  if  possible,  Henrv'  the  Smith  from  his  too 
frequent  use  of  arms,  even  though  he  felt  sonie  pride 
in  being  connected  with  one  who  wielded  with  such 
superior  excellence  those  weapons,  which  in  that 
warlike  age  it  was  the  boast  of  all  men  to  manage 
with  spirit.  But  when  he  heard  bis  daughter  recom- 
mend as  the  readiest  road  to  this  pacific  stale  of 
mind,  that  her  lover  should  renounce  the  gainful 
trade  in  which  he  was  held  unrivalled,  and  which, 
from  the  constant  private  differences  and  public  wars 
of  the  time,  was  sure  to  afford  him  a  large  inconie,- 
he  could  withhold  his  wrath  no  loncer.  The  daugh- 
ter had  scarce  recommended  to  herlover  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  than,  feeling 
the  certainty  of  being  right,  of  which  in  theearlierpart 
of  their  debate  he  had  been  somewhat  doubtful,  the 
father  broke  in  with — 

"Locks  and  bars,  plough-graith  and  harrow- 
teeth  !— and  why  not  grates  and  fire-prones,  and 
Culross  girdles,*  and  an  ass  to  carry  the  merchan- 
dise through  the  country — and  thou  for  another  ass 
to  lead  it  by  the  halter?  Why,  Catharine,  girl,  has 
sense  altogether  forsaken  thee,  or  dost  thou  think 
that  in  these  hard  and  iron  days,  men  will  give  ready 
silver  for  any  thing  save  that  which  cnn  defend  their 
own  life,  or  enable  them  to  take  that  of  their  enemy  7 
We  want  swords  to  protect  ourselves  every  momi  nt 
now,  thou  silly  wench,  and  not  ploughs  to  dress  the 
ground  for  the  grain  we  mav  never  see  rise.  As  for 
the  matter  of  our  daily  hread,  those  who  arc  strong 
seize  it,  and  live ;  those  who  are  weak  yield  it,  and 
die  of  hunger.  Happy  is  tne  man  who,  like  my  wor- 
thy son,  has  means  of  obtaining  his  living  other- 
wise than  by  the  point  of  the  sword  which  he  makes. 
Preach  peace  to  him  as  much  as  thou  wilt— I  will 
never  he  he  will  say  ihee  nay  ;  but  as  for  bidding  the 
first  armourer  in  Scotland  forego  the  forging  of 
swords,  curtal-axes,  and  harness,  it  is  enough  to 
drive  patience  itself  mad— Out  from  my  sight  I— and 
next  morning  I  prithee  remember,  that  shouldest 
thou  have  the  hick  to  see  Henry  the  Smith,  which 
is  more  than  thy  usage  of  him  has  deserved,  you  see 
a  man  who  has  not  his  njatch  in  Scotland  at  the  use 
of  broadsword  and  battle-axe,  and  who  can  work 
for  five  hundred  marks  a-year  without  breaking  a 
hoivdav." 
The  daughter,  on   hearing  her  father  speak  ihur» 

"  Tlio  girdle  if  the  thin  pl.itK  iif  iron  used  for  the  nmmifac 
ture  of  the  staple  luxury  of  Sootlniiil,  the  oaten  cake,  fhl 
town  of  Culross  was  lung  celebrated  fur  its  girdles. 
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peremptorily,  maae  a  low  obeisance,  and  without 
farther  stood-nisht,  withdrew  to  the  cnaiiiSer  which 
was  her  usual  sleeping  apartment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Whence  cnmeth  Smith,  be  lie  kniflit,  lord,  or  squire, 
But  from  the  smitli  tliat  forged  in  the  lire? 

Verstegan. 

The  armcmrer's  heart  swelled  big  with  various  and 
contending  sensations,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
burst  the  leathern  doublet  under  which  it  was  shroud- 
ed. He  arose — turned  away  his  head,  and  extended 
his  hand  towards  the  Glover,  while  he  averted  his 
face,  as  if  desirous  that  his  emotion  should  not  be 
read  upon  his  countenance. 

"  Nay,  hang  me  if  I  bid  you  farewell,  man,"  said 
Simon,  striking  the  Hat  of  his  hand  against  that  which 
the  armourer  e.xpanded  towards  him.  "  I  will  shake 
no  hands  with  you  for  an  hour  to  come  at  least. 
Tarry  but  a  moment,  man,  and  I  will  e.xplain  all 
this  ;  and  surely  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  a  scratch, 
and  a  few  silly  words  from  a  foolish  wench's  lips,  are 
not  to  part  father  and  son,  when  they  have  been  so 
long  Without  meeting?  Stay,  then,  man,  if  ever  you 
would  wish  for  a  father's  blessing  and  St.  Valentine's, 
whose  blessed  eve  this  chances  to  be." 

The  Glover  was  soon  heard  loudly  summoning 
Dorothy,  and.  after  sonie  clanking  of  keys  and  tramp- 
ling up  and  down  stairs,  Dorothy  appeared  bearing 
three  large  rummer  cups  of  green  glass,  which  were 
then  esteemed  a  great  and  orecious  curiosity,  and 
the  Glover  followed  with  a  huge  bottle,  equal  at  least 
to  three  quarts  of  these  degenerate  days. — "  Here  is  a 
cup  of  wine,  Henry,  older  by  half  than  I  am  myself; 
mv  father  had  it  in  a  gift  from  stout  old  Crahbe  the 
Flemish  engineer,  whp  defended  Perth  so  stoutly  in 
the  minority  of  David  the  Second.  We  glovers 
could  always  do  something  in  war,  though  our  con- 
nr.Kion  \yitn  it  was  less  than  yours  who  work  in 
steel  and  iron.  And  my  father  had  pleased  old  Crabbe 
— sc)me  other  day  I  will  tell  you  how,  and  also  how 
long  these  bottles  were  concealed  under  ground,  to 
save  them  from  the  reiving  Southron.  So  I  will 
empty  a  cup  to  the  soul's  health  of  my  honoured 
father — May  his  sins  be  forgiven  him!  Dorothy, 
thoti  shah  drink  this  pledge,  and  then  begone  to  thy 
cockloft.  I  know  thine  ears  are  itching,  girl,  but  I 
have  that  to  say  which  no  one  must  hear  save  Hen- 
ry Smith,  the  son  of  mine  adoption." 

Dorothy  did  not  venture  to  remonstrate,  but  taking 
ofi  her  glass,  or  rather  her  goblet,  with  good  courage, 
retired  to  her  sleeping  apartment,  according  to  her 
master's  commands.  The  two  friends  were  left 
alone. 

"It  gneves  me,  friend  Henry,"  said  Simon,  filling 
at  the  same  time  his  own  glass  and  his  guest's,  "it 
grieves  me,  from  my  soul,  that  my  daughter  retains 
this  silly  humour  :  but  also,  methinks,  thou  mights* 
mend  it.  Why  wouldst  thou  come  hither  clattering 
^v•llh  thy  sword  and  dagger,  when  the  girl  is  so 
silly  that  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  these  1  Dost 
thou  not  remember  that  thou  hadst  a  sort  of  quarrel 
with  her  even  before  thy  last  departure  from  Perth, 
because  thou  wouldst  not  go  like  other  honest  quiet 
burghers,  but  must  be  ever  armed,  like  one  of  the 
rascally  jackmen*  that  wait  on  the  nobility?  Sure 
it  is  time  enough  for  decent  burgesses  to  arm,  at  the 
tolling  of  the  common  bell,  which  calls  us  out  bodin 
in  eftijir  of  war."t 

"  Why.  my  good  father,  that  was  not  my  fault; 
but  I  had  no  sooner  quitted  my  nag  than  I  rim  hither 
to  tell  you  of  my  return,  thinking,  if  it  were  your  will 
to  permit  me,  that  I  would  get  your  advice  about  be- 
ing .distress  Catharine's  Valentine  for  the  year;  and 
then  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  that  you  wt  re  gone  to 
hear  mass  at  the  Black  Friars.  So.  I  thought  I  would 
Tollow  thither,  partly  to  hear  the  same  mass  with  you, 

*  Men  wearing  jacks,  or  armour. 

♦  That  ia,  not  in  dread  of  war,  but  in  the  guise,  which  effeirs, 
or  bp|nn(,'s,  to  war;  in  arms,  namely,  offensive  and  defensive. 
"Bodin  in  feirof  war,"  a  frequent  term  in  old  Scottish  history 
and  muniments,  means  arrayed  in  warlike  euise. 


and  partly — Our  Lad\  and  St.  Valentine  forgive  me 
— to  look  upon  onewlio  thinks  little  enough  of  me^ 
And,  as  you  entered  the  church,  methought  I  saw 
two  or  three  dangerous-looking  men  holding  counsel 
together,  and  gazing  at  you  and  her,  and  in  especial 
.Sir  John  Ramorny,  whom  1  knew  well  enough,  for 
all  his  disguise,  and  the  velvet  patch  over  his  eye,  and 
his  cloak  so  like  a  serving-man's— so  methought, 
father  Simon,  that  as  vou  were  old,  and  yonder  .■^lip 
of  a  Highlander  sometlung  too  young  to  do  battle,  I 
would  even  walk  quietly  after  you,  not  doubting,  witii 
the  tools  I  had  about  me  to  bruig  any  one  to  reason 
that  might  disturb  you  in  your  way  home.  You 
know  that  your.5elf  discovered  nie,  and  drew  me  into 
the  house,  whetner  I  would  or  no;  otherwise.  1  pro- 
mise you,  I  would  not  have  seen  your  daughter  til. 
I  had  donn'd  the  new  jerkin  which  was  made  at  Ber- 
wick after  the  latest  cut ;  nor  would  I  have  apiieared 
before  her  with  these  weapoiis,  which  she  dislikes  so 
much.  Although  to  say  truth,  so  many  are  at  deadly 
feud  with  me  for  one  unhappy  chance  or  another, 
that  it  is  as  needful  for  me  as  for  any  man  in  Scot- 
land to  go  by  night  with  weapons  about  me." 

"  The  silly  wench  never  thinks  of  that,"  said  Simon 
Glover ;  "  she  never  has  sense  to  consider,  that  in 
our  dear  native  land  of  Scotland,  every  mon  deems  it 
his  privilege  and  duty  to  avenge  his  own  wrong. 
But,  Harry,  my  boy,  thou  art  to  blame  for  taking  her 
talk  so  much  to  heart.  I  have  seen  thee  bold  enough 
with  other  wenches — wherefore  so  still  and  tongue- 
tied  with  her?" 

"  Because  she  is  something  different  from  other 
maidens,  father  Glover — because  she  is  not  only 
more  beautiful,  but  wiser,  higher,  holier,  and  seems  to 
me  as  if  she  were  made  of  better  clay  than  we  that 
approach  her.  I  can  hold  my  head  high  enough 
with  the  rest  of  the  lasses  round  the  ma.\TDf'le;  but 
somehow,  when  I  approach  Catharine,  I  feel  myself 
an  earthly,  coarse,  ferocious  creature,  scarce  worthy 
to  look  oh  ner,  much  less  to  contradict  the  precepts 
which  she  expounds  to  me." 

"You  are  an  imprudent  merchant,  Harry  Smith," 
replied  Simon;  "and  rate  too  high  the  goods  you 
wish  to  purchase.  Catharine  is  a  good  gifl,  and  my 
daughter;  but  if  you  make  her  a  conceited  ape  by 
your  bashfuluess  and  your  flattery,  neither  you  nor  I 
will  see  our  wishes  accomplished." 

"I  often  fear  it,  my  good  father,"  said  the  Smith, 
"for  I  feel  how  little  I  am  deserving  of  Catharine." 

"Feel  a  thread's  end  !"  said  the  Glover;  "feel  for 
me,  friend  Smith,  for  Catharine  and  me.  Think  how 
the  poor  thing  is  beset  from  morning  to  niatht,  and 
by  what  sort  of  persons,  even  tl|ough  windows  be 
down  and  doors  shut.  We  were  accosted  to-day  by 
one  too  powerful  to  be  named, — ay,  and  he  showed 
his  displeasure  openly,  because  I  would  not  permit 
him  to  gallant  my  daughter  in  the  church  itself,  when 
the  priest  was  saying  mass.  There  are  others  scarce 
less  reasonable.  I  sometimes  wish  that  Catharine 
were  some  degrees  less  fair,  that  she  might  not  catch 
that  dangerous  sort  of  admiration,  or  somewhat  less 
holy,  that  she  might  sit  down  like  an  honest  womao, 
contented  with  stout  Henry  Smith,  who  could  pro- 
tect his  wife  against  every  sprig  of  chivalry  in  thu 
Court  of  Scotland." 

"And  if  I  did  not,"  said  Henry,  thrusting  out  a 
hand  and  arm  which  might  have  belonged  to  a  giant 
for  bone  and  muscle,  "  I  would  I  may  never  bring 
hammer  upon  anvil  again  !  Ay,  an  it  were  come  but 
that  length,  my  fair  Catharine  should  see  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  a  man  having  the  trick  of  defence. 
But  I  believe  she  thinks  the  whole  world  is  one  great 
i\Iinster-church,  and  that  all  who  live  in  it  should  be- 
have as  if  they  were  at  an  eternal  mass." 

"Nay,  in  truth,"  said  the  father,  "she  has  strange 
influence  over  those  who  approach  her — the  Hieli 
land  lad,  Conachar,  with  Avhom  I  have  been  trou- 
bled for  these  two  or  three  years,  althoush  you  iiiav 
see  he  has  the  natural  spirit  of  nis  peopFe,  obeys  'he 
least  sign  which  Catharine  makes  him,  and,  indeeu, 
will  hardly  be  ruled  by  any  one  else  in  the  house. 
She  takes  much  pains  with  him  to  bring  him  from 
his  rude  Highland  habits." 

Here  Henry  Smith  became  uneasy  in  his  chair,  lift 
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ed  the  flagon,  set  it  down,  and  at  length  exclaimed, 
'  7'he  devil  take  the  young  Highland  whelp  and  his 
whole  kindred !  What  has  Catharine  to  do  to  in- 
struct such  a  fellow  as  he?  He  will  be  just  like  the 
wolf-cub  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  train  to  the  offices 
of  a  dog,  and  every  one  thought  him  reclaimed,  till, 
in  an  ill  hour,  I  went  to  walk  on  the  hill  of  Moncrieft, 
when  he  broke  loose  on  the  Laird's  flock,  and  made 
a  havoc  that  I  might  well  have  rued,  had  the  Laird 
sr.ot  wanted  a  harness  at  the  time.  And  I  marvel 
l."iat  you,  being  a  sensible  man,  father  Glover,  will 
keep  this  Highland  young  fellow — a  likely  one,  I  pro- 
mise you — so  nigh  to  Catharine,  as  if  there  were  no 
other  than  your  daughter  to  serve  him  for  a  school- 
uii-stross." 

"  Fie,  my  son,  fie, — now.  you  are  jealous,"  said  Si- 
mon, "of  a  poor  young  fellow,  who,  to  tell  vou  the 
truth,  resides  here,  because  he  may  not  so  well  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill." 

"Av,  ay,  father  Simon,"  retorted  the  Smith,  who 
had  all  the  narrow-minded  feelings  of  the  burghers 
of  his  time,  "  an  it  were  not  for  fear  of  otlence,  I 
would  say  that  you  have  even  too  much  packing  and 
peeling  with  yonder  loons  out  of  burgh." 

"  I  must  get  my  deer-hides,  buck-skins,  kid-skins, 
nnd  so  forth,  somewhere,  my  good  Harry, — ami 
Uighlandmen  give  good  bargains. 

"  They  can  afford  them,  replied  Henry,  dryly ; 
"for  they  sell  nothing  but  stolen  gear." 

"Well,  well, — be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness where  they  get  the  bestial,  so  I  get  the  hides. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  there  are  certain  considerations 
why  I  am  willing  to  oblige  the  father  of  this  young 
man  by  keeping  him  here.  And  he  is  but  half  a 
Highlander  neither,  and  wants  a  thought  of  the  dour 
spirit  of  a  Glune-amie;* — after  all,  I  have  seldom 
Been  him  so  fierce  as  he  showed  himself  but  now." 

"  You  could  not,  unless  he  had  killed  his  man,"  re- 
plied the  Smith,  in  the  same  dry  tone. 

"Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  it,  Harry,  I'll  set  all 
other  respects  aside,  and  send  the  landlouper  to  seek 
other  quarters  to-morrow  morning." 

"Nay,  father,"  said  the  Smith,  "you  cannot  sup- 
pose that  Harry  Gow  cares  the  value  of  a  smithy- 
dandert  for  such  a  cub  as  yonder  cat-a-tnountain  ?  I 
care  little,  I  promise  you,  (hough  all  his  clan  were 
coming  down  the  Shoegatet  with  slogan  crying,  and 
pipes  i>laying;  I  would  find  fifty  blades  and  bucklers 
would  send  them  back  faster  than  they  came.  But, 
to  speak  truth,  though  it  is  a  fool's  speech  too — I  care 
not  to  see  the  fellow  so  much  with  Catharine.  Re- 
member, father  Glover,  your  trade  keeps  your  eyes 
and  hands  close  employea,  and  must  have  your  heed- 
ful care,  even  if  this  lazy  lurdane  wrought  at  it, 
which  you  know  yourself  ne  seldom  does.' 

"And  that  is  true,"  said  Simon  ;  "he  cuts  all  his 
gloves  out  for  the  right  hand,  and  never  could  finish 
a  pair  in  his  life." 

"  No  doubt,  his  notions  of  skin-cutting  are  rather 
difl'erent,"  said  Henry.  "But  with  your  leavt\  fa- 
ther, I  would  only  say,  that  work  he,  or  be  he  idle, 
he  has  no  bleared  eyes, — no  hands  seared  with  the 
hot  iron,  and  welked  by  the  use  of  the  fore-hammer, 
— no  h;nr  rusted  in  the  smoke,  and  singed  in  the  fur- 
nace, like  the  hide  of  a  badger,  rather  than  what  is  fit 
to  be  covered  with  a  Christian  bonnet.  Now,  let 
Catharine  be  as  good  a  wench  as  ever  lived,  and  I 
will  uphold  her  to  be  the  best  in  Perth,  yet  she  must 
see  and  know  that  these  things  make  a  difference  be- 
twixt man  and  man,  and  that  the  difference  is  not  in 
mv  favour." 

I'^Here  is  to  thee,  with  all  my  heart,  son  Harry," 
said  the  old  man,  filling  a  brimmer  to  his  companion, 

*  Tnis  word  has  been  one  of  itie  torments  of  the  lexicopra- 
pticrn.  'I'liere  is  no  doubt  th.it  in  Pertlisliire,  and  wlierever  llie 
Ilii'til.Tnders  and  Uie  Lowlnnders  bordered  on  each  other,  it  was 
1 1'omniiin  term,  whereby,  whether  in  scorn  or  lionour,  tlie  Gae- 
Ijc  race  iissed  to  be  designated.  Whetlier  the  etymon  be,  as  Cel- 
tii'  sriiolars  say,  Gluineamach—\.  e.  the  Gartered— {anA  certainly 
y]\i:  t'lirtiT  lias  always  been  a  marking  feature  in  "the  Garb  of 
olil  Cliul")— or,  as  rir.  Jarnieson  .'seems  to  insinuate,  the  word 
fiMCiiiaily  means  WarA- f(7/Wf,  and  had  been  contemptuously  ap- 
1)1  led  by  the  Sassenach  to  the  herdsman,  as  on  an  intellectual 
trvel  with  his  herd-  1  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  more  than  Uiat 
♦rftKf  siihjudiceils  est. 

'  Cinder.  2  A  principal  street  in  Perth. 


and  another  to  himself;  "I  see,  that  good  smith  as 
thou  art,  ihou  ken'st  not  the  mettle  that  women 
are  made  of.  Thou  must  be  bold,  Henry  ;  and  bear 
thyself  not  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  the  gallow-lee, 
but  like  a  gay  young  fellow,  who  knows  his  own 
worth,  and  will  not  be  slighted  by  the  best  grand- 
child Eve  ever  had.  Catharine  is  a  woman  like  her 
inother,  and  thou  thinkest-foolishly  to  suppose  they 
are  all  set  on  what  pleases  the  eye.  Their  ear  must 
be  pleased  too,  man  ;  they  must  know  that  he  whom 
they  favour  is  bold  and  bu.xom,  and  might  have  the 
love  of  twenty,  though  he  is  sueing  for  theirs.  Be- 
lieve an  old  man,  women  walk  more  by  what  others 
think  than  by  what  they  think  themselves  ;  and 
when  she  asks  for  the  boldest  man  in  Perth,  whom 
shall  she  hear  named  but  Harry  Burn-the- wind  7 — 
The  best  armourer  that  ever  fashioned  weapon  on 
anvil '?  why  Harry  Smith  again— The  tightest  dancer 
at  the  May-pole  ? — why,  the  lusty  smith— The  gayest 
troller  of  ballads?— why,  who  but  Harry  Gow?— 
The  best  wrestler,  sword-and-buckler  player— the 
king  of  the  weapon-shawing — the  breaker  of  mad 
horses — the  tamer  of  wild  Highlandmen  ? — ever  more 
it  is  thee — thee — no  one  but  thee. — And  shall  Catha- 
rine prefer  yonder  slip  of  a  Highland  boy  to  thee?— 
Pshaw  !  she  might  as  well  make  a  steel  gauntlet 
out  of  kid's  leather.  I  tell  thee,  Conachar  is  nothing 
to  her,  but  so  far  as  she  would  fain  prevent  the  devil 
having  his  due  of  him,  as  of  other  Highlandmen — 
God  bless  her,  poor  thing,  she  would  bring  all  man- 
kind to  better  thoughts  if  she  could." 

"  In  which  she  will  fail  to  a  certainty," — said  the 
Smith,  who,  as  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  had  no 
good-will  to  the  Highland  race.  "I  will  wager  on 
Old  Nick,  of  whom  I  should  know  something,  he 
being  indeed  a  worker  in  the  same  element  with  my- 
self, against  Catharine  on  that  debate — the  devil  will 
have  tlie  tartan  ;  that  is  sure  enough." 

"Ay,  but  Catharine,"  replied  the  Glover,  "hath  a 
second  thou  knowest  little  of— Father  Clement  has 
taken  the  young  reiver  in  hand,  and  he  fears  a  hun- 
dred devils  as  little  as  I  do  a  flock  of  geese." 

"Father  Clement  7"  said  the  Smith;  "you  are 
always  making  some  new  saint  in  this  godly  city 
of  Saint  Johnston.  Pray,  who,  for  a  devil's  dnib- 
ber,  may  he  be? — one  of  your  hermits  that  is  train- ' 
ed  for  the  work  like  a  wrestler  for  the  ring,  and 
brings  himself  to  trim  by  fasting  and  penance— is 
he  not  7" 

"  No,  that  IS  the  marvel  of  it,"  said  Simon  ;  "  Ftv- 
ther  Clement  eats,  drinks,  and  lives  much  like  other 
folks— all  the  rules  of  the  church,  nevertheless,  strict- 
ly observed." 

"  Oh,  I  comprehend  ! — a  buxom  priest  that  thinks 
more  of  good  living  than  of  good  life— tipples  a  can 
on  Fastern's  Eve,  to  enable  nim  to  face  Lent — has 
a  pleasant  in  principio — and  confesses  all  the  pretti- 
est women  about  the  town  7" 

"You  are  on  the  bow-hand  still.  Smith.  I  tell  you, 
my  daughter  and  I  could  nose  out  either  a  fasting 
hypocrite  or  a  full  one.  But  Father  Clement  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other." 

"  But  what  is  he  then,  in  Heaven's  name  7" 

"One  who  is  either  greatly  better  than  half  his 
brethren  of  Saint  Johnston  put  together,  or  so  much 
worse  than  the  worst  of  them,  that  it  is  sin  and 
shame  that  he  is  suffered  to  abide  in  the  country." 

"  Methinks  it  were  easy  to  tell  whether  he  be 
the  one  or  the  other,"  said  the  Smith. 

"Content  you,  my  friend,"  said  Simon,  "with 
knowing,  that  if  you  judge  Father  Clement  hv  what 
you  see  him  do  and  hear  him  say,  you  will  think  of 
him  as  the  best  and  kindest  man  in  the  world,  Mith 
a  comfort  for  every  man's  grief,  a  counsel  for  every 
man's  difficulty,  the  rich  man's  surest  guide,  and  the 
poor  man's  best  friend.  But  if  you  listen  to  what  the 
Dominicans  say  of  him,  he  is— Benedicite  !  (here  the 
Glover  crossed  himself  on  brow  and  bosom)— a  foul 
heretic,  who  ought  by  means  of  earthly  flames  to  be 
sent  to  those  which  turn  eternally." 

The  Smith  also  crossed  himself,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Saint  Mary  !  father  Simon,  and  do  you,  who  are  so 
good  and  prudent  that  you  have  been  called  die  Wise 
Glover  of  Perth,  let  yoiir  daughter  attend  tl  e  minis- 
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try  of  one  who — the  Saints  preserve  us ! — may  be  in 
leasee  with  the  foul  Fiend  himself?  Whv,  was  it  not 
a  priest  who  raised  the  dev'il  in  the  ifeal  Vennel, 
when  Hodj;e  Jackson's  house  was  blown  down  in 
the  great  wind  ? — did  not  the  de\-il  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  Tav,  dressed  in  a  priest's  scapular,  gam- 
Dolling  like  a  pellach  amongst  tne  waves,  tne  morning 
when  our  stately  bridge  was  swept  away  7" 

"  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  did  or  no,"  said  the 
Glover;  "I  only  know  I  saw  him  not.  As  to  Ca- 
tharme,  she  cannot  be  said  to  use  Father  Clement's 
ministry,  seeing  her  confessor  is  old  Father  Francis 
the  Dominican,  from  whom  she  had  her  shrift  to- 
day. But  women  will  sometimes  be  wilful,  and  sure 
rnough  she  consults  with  Father  Clement  more  than 
I  could  wish ;  and  yet  when  I  have  spoken  with  him 
myself,  I  have  thought  him  so  good  and  holy  a  man, 
that  I  could  have  trusted  my  own  salvation  with 
him.  There  are  bad  reports  of  him  among  the  Do- 
minicans, that  is  certain.  But  what  have  we  lay- 
men to  do  with  such  things,  my  son  1  Let  us  pay 
ilother  Church  her  dues,  give  otu-  alms,  confess  and 
do  our  penances  duly,  and  the  saints  will  bear  us 
out." 

"  Ay,  trulv ;  and  they  will  have  consideration,"  said 
the  Smith,  'for  any  rash  and  unhappy  blow  that  a 
man  may  deal  in  a  fight,  when  his  party  was  on  de- 
fence, and  standing  up  to  him;  and  that's  the  only 
creed  a  man  can  live  upon  in  Scotland,  let  your 
daughter  think  what  she  pleases.  Marry,  a  man 
must  know  his  fence,  or  have  a  short  lease  of  his  life, 
in  any  place  where  blows  are  going  so  rife.  Five 
nobles  to  our  altar  have  cleared  me  for  the  best  man 
I  ever  had  misfortune  wth." 

"  Let  us  finish  our  flask,  then,"  said  the  old  Glo- 
ver ;  "  for  I  reckon  the  Dominician  tower  is  tolling 
midnight.  And  hark  thee,  son  Henry;  be  at  the 
lattice  window  on  our  east  gable  by  the  very  peep 
of  dawn,  and  make  me  aware  tiiou  art  come  by 
whistling  the  Smith's  call  gently.  I  will  contrive 
that  Catharine  shall  look  out  at  the  window,  and 
thus  thou  wilt  have  all  the  privileges  of  being  a  gal- 
lant Valentine  through  the  rest  of  the  year ;  which  if 
thou  canst  not  use  to  thine  own  advantage,  I  shall 
be  led  to  think,  that  for  all  thou  be'st  covered  with 
the  lion's  hide,  Xature  has  left  on  thee  the  long  ears 
of  the  ass." 

"Amen,  father,"  said  the  armourer;  "a  hearty 
good-night  to  you ;  and  God's  blessing  on  vour  roof- 
tree,  and  those  whom  it  covers.  You  shall  hear  the 
Smith's  call  sound  by  cock-crowing;  I  warrant  I 
put  Sir  Chanticleer  to  shame." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave ;  and.  though  com- 
pletely undaunted,  moved  through  the  deserted  streets 
like  one  upon  his  guard,  to  his  own  dwelling,  which 
was  situated  in  the  Mill  Wynd,  at  the  western  end  of 
PertL 
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■WTiafg  all  thia  turmoil  crammed  into  onr  parts  J 
Faith,  but  the  pit-a-pat  of  poor  young  hearts. 

DSTTDEN. 

The  sturdy  armourer  was  not,  it  may  be  believed, 
Black  in  keeping  the  appointment  assigned  by  his  in- 
tended father-in-law.  He  went  through  the  process 
of  li!s  toilet  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  throwijig, 
as  far  as  he  could,  those  points  which  had  a  militar>' 
air  into  the  shade.  He  was  far  too  noted  a  person 
to  venture  to  go  entirely  unarmed  in  a  town  where  he 
had  indeed  many  friends,  but  also,  from  the  character 
of  many  of  his  former  e.xploits.  several  deadly  ene- 
mies, at  whose  hands,  should  they  take  him  at  ad- 
vantage, he  knew  he  had  htile  mercy  to  e.xpect.  He 
therefore  wore  under  his  jerkin  a  secret,  or  coal  of 
chair-mail,  made  so  light  and  flexible  that  it  inter- 
fered as  little  with  his  movements  as  a  modern  under- 
waistcoat,  yet  of  such  proof  as  he  might  safely  depend 
upon,  every  ring  of  it  having  been  v.-rought  and  joined 
by  his  own  hands.  Above  this  he  wore,  like  others 
of  his  age  and  degree,  the  Flemish  hose  and  doublet, 
which,  in  honour  of  the  holv  tide,  were  of  the  best 
superfine  English  broadcloth,  light  blue  in  colour, 
slashed  out  with  black  satin,  and  passamen  ted  (laced. 


that  is)  wth  embroider}'  of  black  silk.  His  walking 
boots  were  of  cordovan  leather;' his  cloak  of  good 
Scottish  gray,  which  served  to  conceal  a  whinger,  or 
coutcau  de  chasse,  that  hung  at  his  belt,  and  was  his 
only  offensive  weapon,  for  he  carried  in  his  hand  but 
a  rod  of  holly.  His  black  velvet  bonnet  was  Uned 
with  steel,  quilted  between  the  metal  and  his  head, 
and  thus  constituted  a  means  of  defence  which  might 
safely  be  trusted  to. 

Upon  the  whole,  Henry  had  the  appearance,  to 
which  he  vvas  well  entitled,  of  a  burgher  of  wealth 
and  consideration,  assuming,  in  his  dress,  as  much 
conseciuence  as  he  could  display,  without  stepping 
beyond  his  own  rank,  and  encroachini;  on  that  of  the 
gentry.  Neither  did  his  frank  and  manly  deportment, 
though  indicating  a  total  indifference  to  danger,  bear 
the  least  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bravoes  or  swash- 
bucklers of  the  day,  amongst  whom  Henry  was 
sometimes  unjustly  ranked  by  those  who  imputed 
the  frays,  in  which  he  was  so  often  engaged,  to  a 
quarrelsome  and  violent  temper,  resting  upon  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  personal  strength  aiid  knowledge  of 
his  weapon.  On  the  contrarj',  every  feature  bore  the 
easy  and  good-humoured  expression  of  one  who  nei- 
ther thought  of  inflicting  mischief,  nor  dreaded  "it 
from  others. 

Ha\ing  attired. himself  in  his  best,  the  honest  ar- 
mourer next  placed  nearest  to  his  heart  (which  throb- 
bed at  its  touch)  a  little  gift  which  he  had  long  pro- 
vided for  Catharine  Glo%'er,  and  which  his  quality  of 
Valentine  would  presently  give  him  the  title  to  pre- 
sent, and  her  to  receive,  wthout  regard  to  maidenly 
scruples.    It  was  a  small  ruby  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
heart,  transfixed  with  a  golden  arrow,  and  was  en- 
closed in  a  small  purse  made  of  links  of  the  finest 
work  in  steel,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  a  hauberk 
to  a  king.    Round  the  verge  of  the  purse  were  these 
words- 
Love's  darts 
Cleave  hearU 
Through  mail  shirts. 

This  device  had  cost  the  armourer  some  thougnt, 
and  he  was  much  satisfied  with  his  composition,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  imply  that  his  skill  could  defend 
all  hearts  saving  his  own.  He  wrapped  himself  in 
his  cloak,  and  hastened  through  the  sdll  silent  streets,, 
determined  to  appear  at  the  window  appointed  a  little 
before  da\yn. 

With  this  purpose  he  passed  up  the  High  Street,* 
and  turned  down  the  opening  where  Saint  John's- 
Church  now  stands,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Curfew 
Street  ;t  when  it  occurred  to  him,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  that  he  was  at  least  an  hour  too  early 
for  his  purpose,  and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 

*  The  two  following  notes  are  furnished  by  a  gentleman  well 
ver^d  in  the  antiquities  of  bonny  St.  Johnston  ; — 

'•  S<  me  confusion  occasionally  occurs  in  the  iiistorical  records 
of  Perth,  from  there  havin?  been  two  high  or  principal  street* 
in  that  city  :  the  North  Hi?h  Street,  still  called  ttie  High  Street, 
and  the  South  High  Street,  now  known  only  as  the  South 
Street,  or  Shoegate.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  eTrdence 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracie,  who  de- 
poned that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  ran  in  from  '  the  High  Street ;' 
whereas  the  Earl's  house  stood  in  that  part  of  the  town  now 
known  as  the  South  Street  This  circumstance  will  expltin 
how  the  Smith  had  to  pass  St.  Ann's  Chapel  and  St.  John'^ 
Church  on  his  way  from  the  High  Street  to  Curfew  Row,  which 
edifices  he  would  not  have  approached  if  his  morning  walk  had 
been  taken  through  the  mo.'e  nortiierly  of  the  two  principal 
stniets. " 

'  "  Curfew  Strpet,  or  Row.  must,  at  a  period  not  mnrfi  eailier 
than  that  of  the  story,  have  formed  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Perth. 
It  w.TS  the  Wynd  or  Row  immeiliately  surrounding  the  Castis 
Yard,  and  had  probably  been  built,  in  part  at  least,  soon  after 
the  Castle  was  razed,  and  its  moat  filled  up,  by  Robert  Bruce, 
There  is  every  probability  that  in  the  days  of  Robert  the  Third^ 
it  was  of  greater  extent  than  at  prestyit,— the  Castle  Gaila.  which 
now  terminates  it  to  the  eastward,  having  then  run  in  a  line 
with  the  Skinnergate,  as  the  ruins  of  some  walls  still  bear  wit- 
ness. The  shops,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  Glorers.  wero 
then,  as  the  name  implies,  chiefly  in  the  Skinnergati-  ;  but  tha 
charters  in  possession  of  the  incorporation  show  that  the  mem- 
bers had  considerable  property  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Curfew 
Row,  consisting  not  only  of  tields  and  gardens,  but  of  diveliing- 
houses. 

"  In  the  wall  of  the  comer  house  of  the  Curfew  Row,  adjacent 
to  Blackfriar's  Vennel,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  niclie  m  tiio 
wall  where  the  Curfew  bell  hung.  This  house  formed  at  one 
time  a  part  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Bartholomew,  ant  in 
it  at  no  very  distant  period  the  members  of  ihr  Glove*  inooroo- 
ration  l^eld  their  meetings." 
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appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  till  nearer  the  time 
assigned.  Other  gallants  were  not  unlikely  to  be  on 
the  watch  as  well  as  himstlf.  about  the  house  of  the 
Fair  JVIaid  of  Perth  ;  and  he  knew  his  own  foible  so 
well,  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  chance  of  a  scuffie 
arising  betwixt  them.  "  I  have  the  advantage,"  he 
thouglit,  "by  my  father  Simon's  friendshin:  and 
why  should  I  stain  my  fingers  with  the  blood  of  the 
poor  creatures  that  are  not  worthy  my  notice,  since 
they  are  so  much  less  fortunate  than  myself?  No — 
no— I  will  be  wise  for  once,  and  keep  at  a  distance 
from  all  temptation  to  a  broil.  They  shall  have  no 
more  time  to  quarrel  with  me  than  just  what  it  may 
require  for  me  to  give  the  signal,  and  for  mv  father 
Simon  to  answer  it.  I  wonder  how  the  old  man 
■will  contrive  to  bring  her  to  the  wmdow7  I  fear,  if 
she  knew  his  purpose,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
carry  it  into  execution." 

While  these  lover-like  thoughts  were  passing 
through  his  brain,  the  armourer  loitered  in  his  pace, 
often  turning  his  eyes  eastward,  and  eyeing  the  fir- 
mament, in  which  no  slight  shades  of  grav  were  be- 
ginning to  flicker,  to  announce  the  approach  of  dawn, 
however  distant,  which,  to  the  impatience  of  the 
stout  armourer,  seemed  on  that  morning  to  abstain 
longer  than  usual  from  occupying  her  eastern  barbi- 
can. He  was  now  passing  slowly  under  the  wall  of 
Saint  .\nne's  Chapel  (not  failing  to  cross  himself  and 
say  an  are,  as  he  trode  the  consecrated  ground,) 
v/hen  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  behind 
one  of  the  flvmg  bi  .tresses  of  the  chapel,  said,  "  He 
lingers  that  has  need  to  run." 

Who  speaks  T'  said  the  armourer,  looking  around 
him,  somewhat  startled  at  an  address  so  unexpected, 
both  in  its  tone  and  tenor. 

"  No  matter  who  speaks,"  answered  the  saine 
voice.  "  Do  thou  make  great  speed,  or  thou  wilt 
scarce  make  good  speed.  Bandy  not  words,  but  be- 
gone." 

"  Saint  or  sinner,  angel  or  devil,"  said  Henry, 
crossing  himself,  "your  advice  touches  me  but  loo 
dearly  to  be  neglected.  Saint  Valentine  be  my  speed!" 
So  saving,  he  instantly  changed  his  loitering  pace 
to  one  with  which  few  people  could  have  kept  up, 
and  in  an  instant  was  in  Couvrefew  Street.  He  had 
not  made  three  steps  towards  Simon  Glover's,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  street,  when  two 
men  started  from  under  the  houses  on  different  sides, 
and  advanced,  as  it  were  by  concert,  to  intercept  his 
passage.  The  imperfect  light  only  permitted  him  to 
discern  that  they  wore  the  Highland  mantle. 

"  Clear  the  way,  catheran,"  said  the  armourer, 
in  the  deep  stern  voice  which  corresponded  with  the 
breadth  of  his  chest. 

They  did  not  answer,  at  least  intelligibly;  but  he 
coidd  see  that  they  drew  their  swords,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  withstanding  him  by  violence.  Conjecturing 
some  evil,  but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  anticipate, 
Henry  instantly  determined  to  make  his  way  through 
whatever  odds,  and  defend  his  mistress,  9r  at  least 
die  at  her  feet.  He  cast  his  cloak  over  his  left  arm 
as  a  buckler,  and  advanced  rapidly  and  steadily  to 
the  two  men.  The  nearest  made  a  thrust  at  him, 
but  Henry  Smith,  parrying  the  blow  with  his  cloak, 
dashed  his  arm  in  the  man's  face,  and  tripping  him 
at  the  same  time,  gave  hiin  a  severe  fall  on  the  cause- 


"  Villain  !"  said  Henn',  "  you  are  discovered,  and 
you  shall  die  the  death  !'' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  dealt  the  stranger  a  blow  with 
his  weapon,  which  would  probably  nave  made  his 
words  good,  had  not  the  man,  raising  his  arm,  re- 
ceived on  his  hand  the  blow  meant  for  his  hi  ad. 
The  wound  must  have  been  a  severe  one,  for  he 
staggered  and  fell  with  a  deep  groan.  V>"iihout  no- 
ticing him  farther,  Heniy  Smith  si)nmg  forv.  ard 
upon  a  party  of  men  who  seemed  engaged  hi  placing 
a  ladder  against  the  lattice  window  in  the  gable. 
Henry  did  not  stop  either  to  count  their  numbers  or 
to  ascertain  their  purpose.  But  crying  the  alarm- 
word  of  the  town,  and  giving  the  signal  at  which  the 
burghers  were  wont  to  collect,  he  rushed  on  the 
night-walkers,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  act  of  as- 
cending the  ladder.  The  smith  seized  it  by  the 
rounds,  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement,  and  placing 
his  foot  on  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  been  mount- 
ing, prevented  him  from  regaining  his  feet.  His  ac- 
complices struck  fiercely  at  Henr^^  to  extricate  their 
companion.  But  his  mail-coat  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  repaid  their  blows  with  interest,  shout- 
ing aloud,  "Help,  lielp,  for  bonnie  St.  Johnston  I — 
Bows  and  blades,  brave  citizens  !  bows  and  blades! 
—they  break  into  our  houses  under  cloud  of  night." 

These  words,  which  resounded  far  through  the 
streets,  were  acconipanied  by  as  many  fierce  blows, 
dealt  with  good  effect  among  those  whom  the  ar- 
mourer assailed.  In  the  meantime,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  street  began  to  awaken  and  appear  on  the 
street  in  their  shirts,  with  swords  ana  targets,  and 
some  of  them  with  torches.  The  assailants  now  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  escape,  which  all  of  them 
elTected  excepting  the  man  who  had  been  thrown 
down  along  with  the  ladder.  Him  the  intrepid  ar- 
mourer haa  caught  by  the  throat  in  the  scuffie,  and 
held  as  fast  as  the  greyhound  holds  the  hare.  The 
other  wounded  men  were  borne  ofi'by  their  comradea. 
"  Here  are  a  sort  qf  knaves  breaking  peace  within 
burgh,"  said  Henry  to  the  neighbours  who  began  to 
assemble ;  "  make  after  the  rogues.  They  cannot 
all  get  ofl^  for  I  have  maimed  some  of  tHem  ;  x\ie 
blood  will  guide  you  to  them." 

"  Some  Highland  catherans,"  said  the  citizens, — 
"  up,  and  chase,  neighbours  !" 

"  Ay,  chase — chase, — leave  me  to  manage  this  fel- 
low." continued  the  armourer. 

The  assistants  dispersed  in  different  directions, 
their  lights  flashing,  and  their  cries  resounding 
through  the  whole  adjacent  district. 

In  the  meantime  the  armourers  captive  entreated 
for  freedom,  using  both  promises  and  threats  to  ob- 
tain it.  "As  thou  art  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  "let 
me  go,  and  what  is  past  shall  be  forgiven." 

"  I  am  no  gentleman,"  said  Henry — "  I  am  Hal 
of  the  Wynd,  a  burgess  of  Perth  ;  and  I  have  done 
nothing  to  need  forgiveness." 

"  Villain,  thou  hast  done  thou  knowest  not  what ! 
But  let  me  go,  and  I  will  fill  thy  bonnet  with  gold 
pieces." 

"  I  shall  fill  thy  bonnet  with  a  cloven  head  pre- 
sently," said  the  armourer,  "  unless  thou  stand  still 
as  a  true  prisoner." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  Harry?"  said  Simon, 
who  now  appeared  at  the   window.— "  I   hear   thv 


wav  ;  while  aimo.st  at  the  same  instant  he  struck  a    voic^  in  another  lone  than  I  expected.— What  is  all 

■' <     -  <'  .  this  noise;  and  why  are  the  neighbours  gathering  to 

the  aflVay  ?" 

'  There  have  been  a  proper  set  of  limmers  about 
to  scale  your  windows,  father  Simon  ;  but  I  am  like 
to  prove  godfather  to  one  of  them,  whom  I  hold  here, 
as  fast  as  ever  vice  held  iron." 

"  Hear  me,  Simon  Glover,"  said  the  prisoner;  "lei 
me  but  speak  one  word  with  you  in  private,  and  rescue 
me  from  the  gripeof  this  iron-fisted  and  leadcn-pateti 
clown,  and  1  will  show  thee,  that  no  harm  w.ls  de- 
signed to  thee  or  thine;  and,  moreover,  tell  thee 
what  will  much  advantage  thee." 

"I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  Simon  Glover, 

who  now  came  to  the  door  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his 

hand.     "  Son  Smith,  let  this  young  man  speak  with 

me.    There  is  no  danger  in  hirn,  I  promise  you.     Sia/ 

I  but  an  instant  where  you  are,  and  let  no  one  euler 


blow  with  his  whinger  at  the  fellow  who  was  upon 
his  right  hand,  so  severely  applied,  that  he  also  lay 
prostrate  by  his  associate.  Meanwhile,  the  armourer 
pushed  forward  in  alarm,  for\vhich  the  circumstance 
of  the  street  being  guarded  or  defended  by  strangers 
who  conducted  themselves  with  such  violence,  afford- 
»xl  sufficient  reason.  H^e  heard  a  suppressed  whis- 
per and  a  bustle  under  the  Glover's  windows — those 
very  windows  from  which  he  had  expected  to  be 
ailed  by  Catharine  as  her  Valentine.  He  kept  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  that  he  might  recon- 
noitre their  number  and  purpose.  But  one  of  the 
yarty,  who  were  beneath  the  window,  observing  or 
Hearing  him,  crossed  the  street  also,  and  taking  nim 
doubtless  for  one  of  the  sentinels,  asked,  in  a  whis- 
per, "What  noise  was  yonder,  Kenneth?  why  gave 
Vou  no:  lac  signal  1" 
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the  house,  eilher  to  attack  or  defend.  I  will  be  an- 
swernlde  that  thisgalliard  meant  but  some  Saint  Va- 
lentine's jest." 

So  s.iyinR,  the  old  man  pulled  in  the  prisoner,  and 
shut  the  door,  leaving;  Henry  a  little  surprised  at  the 
unexpected  iii^ht  in  wl'ich  his  father-in-law  had  view- 

td  tiie  afl'ray.  "-A.  jest!"  he  said;  "it  niii,'ht  have 
een  a  slranse  jest,  if  they  had  trot  into  the  ma  den's 
sleepini?  room  !— .\nd  they  would  have  done  so,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  honest  friendly  voice  from  betwixt 
the  buttresses,  which,  if  it  were  not  that  of  the  bless- 
ed Saint,  (though  what  am  I  that  the  holy  person 
sho\dd  sneak  to  me?)  could  not  sound  in  that  place 
without  lier  permission  and  assent,  and  for  which  I 
will  promise  her  a  wa.'?  candle  at  her  shrine,  as  long 
as  my  whinger, — and  1  would  I  had  had  my  two- 
handed  broadsword  instead,  both  for  the  sake  of  St. 
Johnston  and  of  the  rogues — for  of  a  certain,  those 
whingers  are  pretty  toys,  but  more  fit  for  a  boy's  hand 
than  a  man's.  Oh,  my  old  two-handed  Trojan,  hadst 
thou  been  in  my  hands,  as  thou  hang'st  presently  at 
the  tester  of  my  bed,  the  legs  of  these  rogues  had  not 
carried  their  bodies  so  cle:m  ofT  the  field. — But  there 
come  lighted  torches  and  drawn  swords. — So  ho — ■ 
stand! — Are  you  for  Saint  Johnston? — If  friends  to 
the  bonnie  burgh,  you  are  well  come." 

"  We  have  been  but  bootless  hunters,"  said  the 
townsmen.  "We  followed  by  the  tracks  of  the  blood 
into  the  Dominican  burial-ground,  and  we  started 
two  fellows  from  amongst  the  tombs,  supporting  be- 
twixt them  a  third,  who  had  probably  got  some  of 
your  marks  about  him,  Harry.  They  got  to  the  pos- 
tern gate  before  we  could  overtake  them,  and  rang 
the  sanctuary  bell, — the  gate  opened,  and  in  went 
they.  So  they  are  safe  in  girth  and  sanctuary,  and 
we  may  go  to  our  cold  beds  and  warm  us." 

"Ay,"  said  one  of  the  party,  " thfe  good  Domini- 
cans nave  always  some  devout  brother  of  their  con- 
vent sitting  up  to  open  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  to 
any  poor  soul  that  is  in  trouble,  and  desires  shelter 
in  the  church." 

'■  Yea,  if  the  poor  hunted  soul  can  pay  for  it,"  said 
another  ;  "  but,  truly,  if  he  be  poor  in  piirse  as  well  as 
m  spirit,  he  may  stand  on  the  outside  till  the  hounds 
come  up  with  htm." 

A  third,  who  had  been  poring  for  a  few  minutes 
upon  the  ground  by  advantage  of  his  torch,  now  look- 
ed upwarpls  and  spoke.  He  was  a  brisk,  forward, 
rathpr  corpulent  little  man,  called  Oliver  Proudfute, 
reasonably  wealthy,  and  a  leading  man  in  his  craft, 
which  was  that  of  bonnet-makers;  he,  therefore, 
spoke  as  one  in  authority.— "Canst  tell  us,  jolly 
Smith,"— for  they  recognised  each  other  by  the  lights 
whicli  were  brought  into  the  streets, — "  what  manner 
of  fellows  they  were  who  raised  up  this  fray  within 
burah  ?" 

"  The  two  that  I  first  saw,"  answered  the  armourer, 
"  seemed  to  me,  as  well  as  I  could  observe  them,  to 
have  Highland  plaids  about  them." 

"Like  enough — like  enough,"  answered  another  ci- 
tizen, shaking  his  head.  "It's  a  shame  the  breaches 
in  our  walls  are  not  repaired,  and  that  these  land- 
louping  Highland  scoundrels  are  left  at  liberty  to  take 
honest  men  and  women  out  of  their  beds  any  night 
that  is  nark  enough." 

"But  look  here,  neighbour^  "  snid  Oliver  Proudfute, 
sthowin^  a  bloody  band  which  he  had  picked  up  from 
thf  ground  ;  "  when  did  sueh  a  hnnri  as  this  tie  a 
Highlandman's  brogues?  It  is  large,  indeed,  and 
bony,  but  as  fine  as  a  lady's,  with  a  ringthat  spar'sles 
like  a  gleaming  candle.  Simon  Glover  has  made 
,7loves  for  this  hand  before  now,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  for  he  works  for  all  the  courtiers."  The 
spectators  here  began  to  gaze  »n  the  bloody  token 
with  various  comments. 

"If  ihat  is  the  case,"  said  one,  "Harry  Smith  had 
best  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  for  it,  since  the  Justi- 
ciar will  scarce  think  of  protecting  a  burgess's  house 
an  excuse  for  cutting  off  a  gentleman's  hand.  There 
be  hard  laws  against  mutilation." 

"Fie  upon  you,  that  you  will  say  so,  Michael  Wab- 
•ter,"  answered  the  bonnet-maker;  "  are  we  not  rep- 
resentatives and  successors  of  the  stout  old  Romans,    father  almost  thnist  her  champion,  Henry  Smith, 
WhohuiltPerthaaliketo  theirowncitvas  thevcould?  [into  her  apartment;  the  bashful  lover  hangir.g  back 


And  have  we  not  charters  from  all  our  noble  kings  and 
progenitors,  as  being  their  loving  liegemen?  And 
woiild  you  have  us  now  yield  up  our  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  our  outfang  and  infang,  our  hand- 
liabend,  our  back-bearand,  and  our  blood -suits,  and 
amerciaments,  escheats,  and  commodities,  and  suffer 
an  honest  burgess's  house  to  be  assaulted  without 
seeking  for  redress?  No— brave  citizens,  craftsmen, 
and  burgesses,  the  Tay  shall  flow  back  to  Dunkeld 
before  we  submit  to  such  injustice!" 

"And  how  can  we  help  it  ?"  said  a  grave  old  rnan, 
who  stood  leaning  on  a  two-handed  sword— "What 
would  you  have  us  do?" 

"  Marry,  Bailie  Craisj'dallie,  I  wonder  that  you,  of 
all  men,  ask  the  question.  I  would  have  you  pass 
like  true  men  from  this  very  place  to  the  King's  Grace's 
presence,  raise  him  from  his  royal  rest,  and  present- 
ing to  him  the  piteous  case  of  oiir  being  called  forth 
from  our  beds  at  this  season,  with  little  better  cover- 
ing than  these  shirts,  I  would  show  him  this  bloody 
token,  and  know  from  his  Grace's  ovvn  royal  lips, 
whether  it  is  just  and  honest  that  his  loving  lieges 
should  be  thus  treated  by  the  knights  and  nobles  of 
his  deboshed  court.  And  this  I  call  pushing  our  cause 
warmly." 

"Warmly,  sayst  thou?"  replied  the  old  burgess; 
"  why,  so  warnily,  that  we  shall  all  die  of  cold,  man, 
before  the  porter'turn  a  key  to  let  us  into  the  royal 
presence.— Come,  friends,  the  night  is  bitter— we  have 
kept  our  watch  and  ward  like  men,  and  our  jolly 
Smith  hath  given  a  warning  to  those  that  would 
wrongiis,  which  shall  be  worth  twenty  proclainations 
of  the  King.  To-morrow  is  a  new  day ;  we  will  con- 
sult on  this  matter  on  this  self-same  spot,  and  consi- 
der what  measures  should  be  taken  for  discovery  and 
pursuit  of  the  villains.  And  therefore  let  us  dismiss 
before  the  heart's  blood  freeze  in  our  veins." 

"Bravo,  bravo,  neighbour  Craigdallie^St.  John- 
ston forever !" 

Oliver  Proudfute  would  still  have  spoken ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  pitiless  orators  who  think  that  their 
eloquence  can  overcome  all  inconveniences  in  time, 
place,  and  circumstances.  But  no  one  would  listen  ; 
and  the  citizens  dispersed  to  their  own  houses  by  the 
light  of  the  dawn,  which  began  now  tos-treak  the  ho- 
rizon. 

They  were  scarce  gone  ere  the  door  of  the  Glover's 
house  opened,  and  seizing  the  Smith  by  the  hand,  the 
old  man  pulled  him  in. 

"Where  is  the  prisoner?"  demanded  the  armourer. 

"  He  is  gone— escaped — fled — what  do  I  know  of 
him?"  said  the  Glover.  "He  got  out  at  the  back 
door,  and  so  through  the  little  garden.— Think  not  of 
him,  but  come  and  see  the  Valentine,  whose  honour 
and  life  you  have  saved  this  morning." 

"  Let  me  but  sheathe  my  weapon,"  said  the  Smith 
— "let  me  but  wash  my  hands." 

"There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose,  she  ts  up  and  al- 
most dresseo. — Come  on,  man.  She  shall  see  thee 
with  thy  good  weajion  in  thy  hand,  and  with  villain's 
blood  on  thy  fingers,  that  .she  may  know  what  is  the 
value  of  a  true  man's  service.  She  has  stopped  my 
mouth  over  long  with  her  pruderies  and  her  scruples. 
I  will  have  her  know  what  a  brave  man's  love  is 
worth,  and  a  bold  burgess's  to  boot." 


CHAPTER  V 

Up!  larty  flir,  and  braid  thy  hnir, 

And  rouse  llipe  in  tlie  brec/y  nir. 

Up !  nuit  tliy  bower,  late  wear.»  the  hour, 

Long  have  the  rooks  caw'd  round  the  lower. 

Joanna  Baillik. 

Startled  from  her  repose  by  the  noise  of  the  at 
fray,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  had  listened  in  brrath- 
less  terror  to  the  sounds  of  violence  and  outcry 
which  arose  from  the  street.  She  had  sunk  on  her 
knees  to  pray  for  assistance,  and  when  she  distin 
guished  the  voices  of  neighbours  nnd  friends  collected 
for  her  protection,  slu'  remained  in  the  same  posture 
to  return  thanks.     She  was  still  kneeling  when  her 
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at  first,  as  if  afraid  to  give  offence,  and,  on  observing 
lier  posture,  froni  respect  to  her  devotion. 

"Fatbt^r."  said  the  armourer,  "she  prays — I  dare 
no  more  bucak  tc  her  than  to  a  bishop  when  he  says 
^»sss." 

"Now,  go  thy  Tfavs,  for  a  right  vab'ant  and  cou- 
rageous blockhead,''  said  her  father:  and  then 
speaking  to  his  daughter,  he  added, —  Heaven  is 
best  thanked,  my  daughter,  by  gratitude  shown  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  Here  comes  the  instrument  by 
whom  God  has  rescued  thee  from  death,  or  perhaps 
from  dishonour  worse  than  death.  Receive  him,  Ca- 
tharine, as  thy  true  Valentine,  and  him  whom  I  de- 
sire to  see  my  aftectionate  son." 

■'Not  thus— father,"  replied  Catharine.  "I  can 
see — can  speak  to  no  one  now.  I  am.  Hot  ungrate- 
ful—perhaps I  am  too  thankful  to  the  instrument  of 
our  safety;  but  let  me  thank  the  guardian  Saint  who 
sent  me  this  timely  relief,  and  give  me  but  a  moment 
to  don  my  kirtle." 

"Nay,  God-a-mercy,  wench,  it  were  hard  to  deny 
thee  time  to  busk  thy  body-clothes,  since  the  request 
is  the  only  words  like  a  woman  that  thou  hast  utter- 
ed for  these  ten  days. — Truly,  son  Harry,  I  would  mv 
daughter  would  put  off  being  entirely  a  saint,  till 
the  time  comes  for  her  being  canonized  for  Saint  Ca- 
tharine the  Second." 

"Nay,  jest  not,  father;  for  I  will  swear  she  has  at 
least  one  sincere  adorer  already,  who  hath  devoted 
himself  to  her  pleasure,  so  far  as  sinful  man  may. — 
Fare-thee-well  then,  for  the  moment,  fair  maiden,"  he 
concluded,  raising  his  voice,  "and  heaven  send  thee 
dreams  as  peaceful  as  thy  waking  thoughts.  I  go  to 
watch  thy  slumbers,  and  wo  with  him  that  shall  in- 
trude on  them  !" 

"Nay,  good  and  brave  Henr>',  whose  warm  heart 
is  at  such  variance  with  thv  reckless  hand,  thrust 
thyself  into  no  farther  quarrels  to-night ;  but  take  the 
kindest  thanks,  and  with  these,  try  to  assume  the 
peaceful  thoughts  which  you  assign  to  me.  To-mor- 
row we  will  meet,  that  I  may  assure  you  of  my  gra- 
titude— Farewell." 

"And  farewell,  lady  and  light  of  my.  heart !"  said 
the  armourer,  and  descending  the  stair  which  led  to 
Catharine's  apartment,  was  about  to  sally  forth  in 
the  street,  ^vhen  the  Glover  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"I  shall  like  the  ruffie  of  to-night,"  said  he,  "bet- 
ter than  I  ever  thought  to  do  the  clashing  of  steel,  if 
it  brings  my  daugliter  to  her  senses,  Harry,  and 
teaches  her  what  thou  art  worth.  By  St.  JNlacgri- 
der  !*  I  even  love  those  roysterers,  and  am  sorry  for 
that  poor  lover  who  will  never  wear  left-handed  cnev- 
ron  again.  Ay  !  He  has  lost  that  whicli  he  will  miss 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  especially  when  he  goes  to  pull 
on  his  gloves, — ay,  he  will  pay  but  half  a  fee  to  my 
craft  in  future.— Nay,  not  a  step  from  this  house  to- 
night," he  continued.  "Thou  dost  not  leave  us,  I 
promise  thee,  my  son." 

"  I  do  not  mean  it.  But  I  will,  -vvith  your  permission 
watch  in  the  street.    The  attack  may  be  renewed." 

"  And  if  it  be,"  said  Simon,  "  thou  wilt  have  better 
access  to  drive  them  back,  having  the  vantage  of  the 
house.  It  is  the  way  of  fighting  which  suits  us 
burghers  best— that  of  resisting  from  behind  stone 
walls.  Our  duty  of  watch  and  ward  teaches  us 
that  trick;  besides,  enough  are  awake  and  astir  to 
ensure  us  peace  and  quiet  till  morning.  So  come  in 
this  way." 

So  saying,  he  drew  Henry,  nothing  loath,  into  the 
same  apartment  where  they  had  supoed,  and  where 
the  old  woman,  who  was  on  foot,  disturbed  as  others 
had  been  by  the  nocturnal  affray,  soon  roused  up  the 
lire. 

"  And  now,  my  doughty  son,"  said  the  Glover, 
"what  liquor  wilt  tiiou  pledge  thy  father  in?" 

Henry  Smith  h  id  siitfered  himself  to  sink  mechani- 
cally ujion  a  seat  of  old  black  oak,  and  now  gazed 
on  the  fire,  tnat  flashed  back  a  ruady  light  over  his 
manly  features.  He  muttered  to  himself  half  audi- 
bly— '  Good  Henry— brave  Henry— Ah !  had  she  but 
said,  dear  Henry!" 

•  A  place  called  \'ul2arly  Ec.clesmasirdie  fEc.clesia  Macgirdi,) 
not  far  frc.n  Perth,  still  preserves  the  memory  of  thk  old  Gaelic 
»Biut  froir.  utter  Lethe. 


"\yhat  liquors  be  these?"  said  the  old  Glover 
laughing.  "  i\Iy  cellar  holds  none  sucii ;  but  if  sack, 
or  rhenish,  or  wine  of  Gascony  can  serve,  why,  say 
the  word,  and  the  flagon  foams — that  is  all." 

"The  kindest  thanks,"  said  the  armourer,  still  mu- 
sing, "  that's  more  than  she  ever  said  to  me  before — 
the fcindest  thanks — what  may  not  that  stretch  to?" 

"It  shall  stretch  like  kid's  leather,  man,"  said  the 
Glover,  "  if  thou  wilt  but  be  ruled,  and  say  what  thou 
wilt  take  for  thy  morning's  draught." 

"Whatever  thou  wilt,  father,"  answered  the  ar- 
mourer carelessly,  and  relapsed  into  the  analysis  of 
Catharine's  speech  to  him.  "  She  spoke  of  my  warm 
heart ;  but  she  also  spoke  of  my  reckless  hand.  What 
earthly  thing  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  this  fighting  fan- 
cy? Certainly  I  were  best  strike  my  right  hand  off 
and  nail  it  to  the  door  of  a  church,  that  it  may  never 
do  me  discredit  more." 

"You  have  chopped  off  hands  enough  for  one 
night,"  said  his  friend,  setting  a  flagon  of  wine  on 
the  table.  "W^hy  dost  thou  ve.\  thyself,  man?  She- 
would  love  thee  twice  as  vvell  did  she  not  see  how 
thoudoatest  upon  her.  But  it  becomes  serious  now 
I  am  not  to  have  the  risk  of  my  booth  being  broken, 
and  my  house  plundered,  by  the  hell-raking  followers 
of  the  nobles,  because  she  is  called  the  Fair  INIaid 
of  Perth,  and  please  ye.  No,  she  shall  know  I  am 
her  father,  and  will  have  that  obedience  to  which  law 
and  gospel  give  me  right.  I  will  have  her  thy  wife, 
Henry,  mv  heart  of  gold— thy  wife,  my  man  of  mettle, 
and  that  before  many  weeks  are  over.  Come,  come, 
here  is  to  thy  merry  bridal,  jolly  Smith." 

The  father  quaffed  a  large  cup,  and  filled  it  to  his 
adopted  son,  who  raised  it  slowly  to  his  head ;  then, 
ere  it  had  reached  his  lips,  replaced  it  suddenly  on  the 
table  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Nay,  if  thou,iwilt  not  pledge  me  to  such  a  health, 
I  know  no  one  who  will,"  said  Simon.  "What 
canst  thou  mean,  thou  foolish  lad  ?  Here  has  a 
chance  happened,  which  in  a  manner  places  her  in 
thv  power,  since  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other,  all  would  cry  fie  on  her  if  she  should  say  thee 
nay.  Here  am  1  rier  father,  not  only  consenting  to 
the  cutting  out  of  the  match,  but  willing  to  see  you 
two  as  closely  united  together,  as  ever  needle  stichea 
buckskin.  And  with  all  this  on  thy  side,  fortune, 
father,  and  all,  thou  lookest  like  a  distracted  lover  in 
a  ballad,  more  lil\e  to  pitch  thyself  into  the  Tay,  than 
to  woo  a  lass  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  if  you 
can  but  cnoose  the  lucky  minute.' 

"Ay,  but  that  lucky  minute,  father!  I  question 
much  if  Catharine  ever  has  such  a  moment  to  clance 
on  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  as  might  lead  her  to 
listen  to  a  coarse  ignorant  horrel  man  like  me.  I 
cannot  tell  how  it  is,  father;  elsewhere  I  can  hold  up 
my  head  like  another  man,  but  with  your  saintly 
daughter  I  lose  heart  and  courage,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  wellnigh  robbing^  a  holy 
shrine,  if  I  could  succeed  in  surprising  her  affections. 
Her  thoughts  are  too  much  fitted  for  heaven  to  be 
wasted  on  such  a  one  as  I  am." 

"  E'en  as  you  like,  Henry,"  answered  the  Glover. 
"  My  daughter  is  not  courting  you  any  more  than  I 
am — a  fair  offer  is  no  cause  of  feud  ;^only  if  you 
think  that  I  will  give  into  herfoolish  notions  of  aeon- 
vent,  take  it  with  you  that  I  will  never  listen  to  them. 
I  love  and  honour  the  church,"  he  said,  crossing  him- 
self. "I  pay  her  rights  duly  and  cheerfully;  tithea 
and  alms,  wme  and  wa.x,  I  pay  them  as  justly,  I  say, 
as  anv  man  in  Perth  of  my  means  doth  ;  but  I  cannot 
afford  the  church  my  only  and  single  ewe-lamb  thai 
I  have  in  the  world.  Her  mother  was  dear  to  nie  on 
earth,  and  is  now  an  angel  in  heaven.  Catharine  is 
all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  her  1  have  lost ;  and  if  she 
goes  to  the  cloister,  it  shall  be  when  thcL-e  old  eyes 
are  closed  for  ever,  and  not  sooner. — But  as  for  you, 
friend  Gow,  I  pray  you  will  act  according  to  your  own 
best  liking.  I  want  to  force  no  wife  on  you,  I  promise 
you." 

"  Nay,  now,  you  beat  the  iron  twice  over,"  said 
Henry.  "It  is  thus  we  always  end,  father,  by  your 
being  testy  with  me  for  not  doing  that  thing  in  tht^ 
world  which  would  make  me  happiest,  were  I  to  have 
it  in  my  power.    Why,  father,  I  would  the  keenest 
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dirk  I  ever  forged  were  stieking  in  my  heart  at  this 
inoinent,  if  there  is  one  single  particle  in  it  that  is  not 
more  your  daughter's  property  than  my  own.  But 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  cannot  think  less  of  tier,  or  more 
of  myself,  than  we  both  deserve;  and  what  seems  to 
you  so  easy  and  certain,  is  to  me  as  difficult  as  it 
would  be  to  work  a  steel  hauloerk  out  of  hards  of 
flax.— But  here  is  to  you,  father,"  he  added,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone ;  "  and  here  is  to  my  fjiir  Saint  and  Va- 
lentine, as  Ihope  your  Catharine  will  be  mine  for  the 
Season.  And  let  me  not  keep  your  old  head  longer 
from  the  pillow,  but  make  interest  with  your  feather- 
bed till  day-break  ;  and  then  you  must  be  my  guide  to 
your  daughter's  chamber-door,  and  my  apology  for 
entering  it,  to  bid  her  good-morrow,  for  the  brightest 
that  the  sun  will  awaken  in  the  city  or  for  miles 
roimd  it !" 

"No  bad  advice,  my  son,"  said  the  honest  Glover. 
"  But  you,  what  will  you  do  ?  will  you  lie  down  be- 
side me,  or  take  a  part  of  Conachar's  bed  ?" 

"  Neither,"  answered  Harry  Gow  ;  "  I  should  but 
prevent  your  rest ;  and  for  me  this  easy-chair  is  worth 
a  down  bed,  and  I  will  sleep  like  a  sentinel,  with  my 
graith  about  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  Nay,  Heaven  send  us  no  more  need  of  weapons. — 
Good-night,  or  rather,  good-morrow,  till  day-peep — 
and  the  first  who  wakes  calls  up  the  other." 

Thus  parted  the  two  burghers.  The  Glover  retired 
to  his  bed,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  rest.  The 
lover  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  bodily  frame  easily 
bore  the  fatigue  which  he  had  encountered  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  but  his  mind  was  of  a  different 
and  more  delicate  mould.  In  one  point  of  view  he 
was  but  the  stout  burgher  of  his  period,  proud  alike 
of  his  art  in  making  weapons,  and  wielding  them 
when  made;  his  professional  jealousy,  personal 
sfength,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  l^rought  him 
into  many  quarrels,  which  had  rnade  niin  generally 
feared,  and  in  some  instances _  disliked.  But  with 
these  quahties  were  united  the  simple  good-nature  of 
a  child,  and  at  the  same  time  an  imaginative  and 
enthusiastic  temper,  which  seemed  little  to  corres- 
pond with  his  labours  at  the  forge,  or  his  combats  in 
the  field.  Perhaps  a  little  of  the  harebrained  and  ar- 
dent feeling  which  he  had  picked  out  of  old  ballads, 
or  from  the  metrical  romances  wliich  were  his  sole 
source  of  information  or  knowledge,  may  have  been 
the  means  of  pricking  him  on  to  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments, which  had  often  a  rude  strain  of  chivalry  in 
them;  at  least,  it  was  certain  that  his  love  to  the  fair 
Catharine  had  in  it  a  delicacy  such  as  might  have 
become  the  squire  of  low  degree,  who  was  honoured, 
if  song  speaks  truth,  with  the  smiles  of  the  King  of 
Hungary's  daughter.  His  sentiments  towards  her 
were  certainly  as  exalted  as  if  they  had  been  fixed 
upon  an  actual  angel,  which  made  old  Simon,  and 
others  who  watched  his  conduct,  think  that  his  pas- 
sion was  loo  high  and  devotional  to  be  successful 
with  maiden  of  mortal  mould.  They  were  mistaken, 
however.  Catharine,  coy  and  reserved  as  she  was, 
had  a  heart  which  could  feel  and  understand  the  na- 
ture and  depth  of  the  armourer's  pas.sion  ;  and  whe- 
ther she  was  able  to  repay  it  or  not,  she  had  as  tnuch 
secret  pride  in  the  attachment  of  the  redoubted  Henry 
Gow,  as  a  lady  of  romance  may  be  supposed  to  have 
in  the  company  of  a  tame  lion,  who  follows  to  pro- 
vide for  aiid  defend  her.  It  was  with  sentiments  of 
the  most  sincere  gratitude  that  she  recollected,  as  she 
awoke  at  dawn,  the  services  of  Hen.'y  during  the 
course  of  the  eveiuful  night,  and  the  first  thought 
whic'i  she  dwelt  upon,  was  the  means  of  making 
him  understand  her  feelings. 

Arising  hasiilv  from  bed,  and  half  blushing  at  her 
own  purpose—"  I  have  been  cold  to  him,  and  per- 
haps unjust;  I  will  not  be  ungrateful,"  she  said  to 
litrself.  ''  though  I  cannot  yield  to  his  suit ;  I  will  not 
wait  till  my  father  compels  me  to  receive  him  as  my 
Valentine  for  the  year;  I  will  seek  him  out,  and 
choose  him  mvself.  ]  have  thought  other  girls  bold, 
wliep  they  did  something  like  this  ;  but  I  shall  thus 
best  p:ease  my  father,  and  but  discharge  the  rites  due 
to  good  Saint  Valentine  by  showing  ny  gratitude  to 
this  brave  man." 
Vol.  VI. 


Hastily  slippinj;  on  her  dress,  diich,  neverihelesa, 
was  left  a  good  deal  more  disordered  than  usual,  sha 
'  tripped  down  stairs  and  ojjened  the  door  of  the  cliam- 
ber,  in  which,  as  she  had  guessed,  her  lover  had 
passed  the  hours  after  the  fray.  Catharine  paused  at 
the  door,  and  became  half  afraid  of  executing  her  pur- 
pose, which  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  the  Va- 
lentines of  the  year  to  begin  their  connexion  with  a 
kiss  of  affection.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarly 
propitious  omen,  if  the  one  party  could  find  the  other 
asleep,  and  awaken  him  or  her  by  performance  of 
this  interesting  ceremony. 

Never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  offered  for  com- 
mencing this  mystic  tie,  than  that  which  now  pre- 
sented Itself  to  Catharine.  After  many  and  vanous 
thoughts,  sleep  had  at  length  overcome  the  stout  ar- 
mourer in  the  chair  in  which  he  had  deposited  him- 
self. His  features,  in  repose,  had  a  more  firm  and 
manly  cast  than  Catharine  had  thought,  who,  having 
generally  seen  them  fluctuating  between  shamefaced- 
ness  and  apprehension  of  her  displeasure,  had  been 
used  to  connect  with  them  some  idea  of  imbecility. 

"  He  looks  very  stern,"  she  said  ;  "  if  he  should  be 
angry — and  then  when  he  awakes — we  are  alone — if 
I  should  call  Dorothy— if  I  should  wake  my  father — 
but  no  !  it  is  a  thing  of  custom,  and  done  in  all  maid- 
enly and  sisterly  love  and  honour.  I  will  not  suppose 
that  Henry  can  misconstrue  it,  and  I  will  not  let  a 
childish  bashfulness  put  my  gratitude  to  sleep." 

So  saying,  she  tripped  along  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment with  a  light,  though  hesitating  step,  and  a  cheek 
crimsoned  at  her  own  purpose;  and  gliding  to  the 
chair  of  the  sleeper,  dropped  a  kiss  upon  his  lips  as 
light  as  if  a  rose-leaf  had  fallen  on  them.  The  slum- 
bers must  have  been  slight  which  such  a  touch  could 
dispel,  and  the  dreams  of  the  sleeper  must  needs  have 
been  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  interruption, 
since  Henry,  instantly  starting  up,  caught  the  maiden 
in  his  arms,  and  attempted  to  return  in  ecstacy  the 
salute  which  had  broken  his  repose.  But  Catharine 
struggled  in  his  embrace  ;  and  as  her  efforts  implied 
alarmed  modesty,  rather  than  maidenly  coyness,  her 
bashful  lover  suffered  her  to  escape  a  grasp,  from 
which  twenty  times  her  strength  could  not  have  ex- 
tricated her. 

"Nay,  be  not  angry,  good  Henry,"  said  Catharine, 
in  the  kindest  tone,  to  her  surjirised  lover.  "I  have 
paid  mv  vows  to  Saint  Valentine,  to  show  how  I 
value  the  mate  which  he  has  sent  me  for  the  year. 
Let  but  my  father  be  present,  and  I  will  not  dare  to 
refuse  thee  the  revenge  you  may  claim  for  a  brokeii 
sleep." 

"  Let  not  that  be  a  hinderance,"  said  the  old  Glo- 
ver, rushing  in  ecstacy  into  the  room—"  to  her,  Smith 
— to  her— strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  teach  her 
what  it  is  not  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  still." 

Thus  encouraged,  Henry,  though  perhaps  with  less 
alarniing  vivacity,  again  seized  the  blushing  maiden 
in  his  arms,  who  submitted  with  a  tolerable  grace  to 
receive  repayment  of  her  salute,  a  dozen  times  repeat- 
ed, and  with  an  energy  very  different  from  that  which 
had  provoked  such  severe  retaliation.  At  length, 
she  again  extricated  herself  from  her  lover's  arms 
and,  as  if  frightened  and  repenting  what  she  had  done, 
threw  herself  into  a  seat,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"Cheer  up,  thou  silly  girl,"  said  her  father,  "and  be 
not  ashamed  that  thou  hast  made  the  two  happiest 
men  in  Perth,  since  thy  old  father  is  one  of  them. 
Never  was  kiss  so  well  bestowed,  and  meet  it  is  that 
it  should  be  suitably  returned.  Look  up,  rtiy  darlingl 
look  up,  and  let  me  see  thee  give  but  one  smile.  By 
my  honest  word,  the  sun  that  now  rises  over  our  fair 
city  shows  no  sight  that  can  give  me  greater  plea- 
sure.— What,"  he  continued,  in  a  jocose  tone,  "thou 
thoughtst  thou  hadst  Jamie  Keddie's*  ring,  and 
couldst  walk  invisible!  but  not  so,  my  fairy  of  the 
dawning.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  rise,  I  heard  thy 
chamber  door  open,  and  watched  thee  down  stairs — 
not  to  protect  thee  against  (his  sleepy-headed  Henry, 
but  to  see  with  my  own  delighted  eyes,  my  belove'a 

*  Tliere  is  a  tradition  tliat  one  Kcddie,  a  tailor,  found  m  en 
cieiit  days  a  rin?,  possessint'  the  properties  of  tliat  of  Gyges  is 
a  r.avern  of  tlie  romantic  hill  of  Kinnoul.  near  Pertli 
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gir!  ds  thai  which  her  father  most  wished. — Come,' 
put  down  these  foolish  hands,  and  though  thou 
bhishest  a  Httle,  it  will  only  the  better  grace  St.  Va-. 
leniine's  morn,  when  blushes  best  become  a  maiden's 
cheek." 

As  .Simon  Glover  spoke,  he  pulled  away,  with  gen- 
tle violence,  the  hands  which  hid  his  daughter's  face. 
She  blushed  deeply  indeed,  but  there  was  more  than 
maiden's  shame  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were  fast 
tilling  with  tears. 

"^Vhat!  weeping,  love?"  continued  her  father,— 
"nay,  nay,  this  is  more  than  need — Henrj',  help  me 
to  comfort  this  little  fool." 

Catharine  made  an  effort  to  collect  herself  and  to 
smile,  but  the  smile  w'as  of  a  melancholy  and  serious 
cast. 

"  I  only  meant  to  say,  father,"  said  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  with  continued  exertion,  "that  in  choosing 
Henry  Gow  for  my  Valentine,  and  rendering  to  him 
the  rights  and  greeting  of  the  morning,  accordirig  to 
wonted  custom,  I  meant  but  to  show  my  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  manly  and  faithful  service,  a^d  mv 
obedience  to  you. — But  do  not  lead  him  to  think — and, 
oh,  dearest  father,  do  not  yourself  entertain  an  idea, 
that  I  meant  more  than  what  the  promise  to  be  his 
faithful  and  affectionate  Valentine  through  the  year 
requires  of  me." 

•'Ay — ay — ay — ay— we  understand  it  all,"  said  Si- 
mon,'in  the  soothing  tone  which  nurses  apply  to 
children— "We  understand  what  the  meaning  is; 
enough  for  once  ;  enough  for  once.  Thou  shalt  not 
he  frightened  or  hurried.— Loving,  tnie,  and  faithful 
Valentines  are  ye,  and  the  rest  as  Heaven  and  oppor- 
tunity shall  permit.  Come,  prithee,  have  done — wring 
not  thy  tiny  hands,  nor  fear  farther  persecution  now. 
Thou  hast  done  bravely,  excellently — And  now,  away 
to  Dorotiiy,  and  call  I'lp  the  old  sluggard ;  we  must 
have  a  substantial  breakfast,  after  a  night  of  confu- 
sion and  a  morning  of  joy ;  and  thy  hand  will  be 
needed  to  prepare  for  us  some  of  those  delicate  cakes, 
which  no  one  can  make  but  thyself;  and  well  hast 
thou  a  right  to  the  secret,  seeing  who  taught  it  thee. 
—Ah  !  health  to  the  soul  of  thy  dearest  mother,"  he 
added  with  a  sigh  :  "  how  blithe  would  she  liave  been 
:o  see  this  happy  St.  Valentine's  morning  !" 

Catl-.arinetoofe  the  opportunity  of  escape  which  was 
thus  given  her,  and  glided  from  the  room.  To  Hen- 
ry it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  disappeared  from  the 
heaven  at  mid-day,  and  left  the  world  in  sudden  ob- 
pcuriiy.  Even  the  hi^h-swelled  hopes  with  which 
the  Inte  incident  had  filler!  him,  began  to  quail,  as  he 
reflected  upon  her  altered  demeanour — the  tears  in 
her  eyes — the  obvious  fear  which  occupied  her  features 
^and  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  show,  as  plainly  as 
delicacy  would  permit,  that  the  advances  which  she 
lind  made  to  him  were  limited  to  the  character  with 
v.hich  the  rites  of  the  day  had  invested  him.  Her  fa- 
ther looked  on  his  fallen  countenance  with  something 
like  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"In  the  name  of  good  St.  John,  what  has  befallen 
you,  that  makes  you  look  as  grave  as  an  owl,  when 
ii  lad  of  your  spirit,  having  really  such  a  fancy  for 
this  i)oor  girl  as  you  pretend,  ought  to  be  as  lively  as 
a  lark  7" 

"Alas,  father!"  replied  the  crest-fallen  lover,  "there 
IS  that  written  on  her  brow,  which  says  she  loves  me 
tvcll  enough  to  be  my  Valentine,  especially  since  you 
wish  it — but  not  well  enough  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Now,  a  plague  on  thee  for  a  cold,  down-hearted 
poose-cap,"  answered  the  father.  "  I  can  read  a 
woman's  brow  as  well,  and  better  than  thou;  and  I 
can  .-ee  no  such  matter  on  her.  What,  the  foul  fiend, 
man  !  there  thou  wast  laying  like  a  U>n\  in  ih  v  elbow- 
chair,  as  sound  asleep  as  a  judge,  when,  hadst  thou  been 

lover  of  any  spirit,  thou  wouldst  have  been  watch- 
ng  the  cast  for  the  first  ray  of  the  sun.  But  there 
.hoii  layest,  snoring  I  \"^-arraiit,  thinking  nought  about 
her,  or  any  thing  else;  and  the  poor  girl  rises  at  peep 
of  Jay,  lest  anv  one  else  should  pick  up  her  most  pre- 
cious and  vigilam  Valentine,  and  wakes  thee  wiih  a 
f^race,  which— so  help  me  St.  Micgrider  !— would 
have  put  life  in  an  anvil ;  and  thou  wakest  to  hone, 
and  p  ne,  and  moan,  as  if  she  had  drawn  a  hot  iron 
across  thylLDs!    1  would  to  St.  John  she  had  sent 
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old  Dorothy  on  the  errand,  and  bound  thee  for  thy 
Valentine  service  to  that  bundle  of  dry  bones,  with 
never  a  tooth  in  her  head.  She  were  fittest  Valen- 
tine in  Perth  for  so  craven  a  wooer." 

"As  to  craven,  father,"  answered  the  Smith, 
"  there  are  twenty  good  cocks  whose  combs  I  ha\e 
plucked,  can  tell  tlite  if  1  am  craven  or  no.  And 
Heaven  knows,  that  I  would  give  mv  good  land, 
held  by  burgess  tenure,  with  smithy,  bellov/s,  tonijs, 
anvil,  and  all,  providing  it  would  make  vourviewof  the 
matter  the  true  one.  But  it  is  not  of  her  coyness,  or 
her  blushes,  that  I  speak  ;  it  is  of  the  paleness  which 
soon  followed  the  red,  and  chased  it  from  her  cheeks; 
and  it  is  of  the  tears  which  succeeded.  It  was  like 
the  April  showers  steahng  upon,  and  obscuring  the 
fairest  dawning  that  ever  beamed  over  the  Tay." 

"Tutti  taitti,"  replied  the  Glover;  "  neither  Rome 
nor  Perth  were  built  in  a  day.  Thou  hast  fished  sal- 
mon a  thousand  times,  and  mightst  have  taken  a 
lesson.  When  the  fish  has  taken  the  fly,  to  pull  a 
hard  strain  on  the  line  would  snap  the  tackle  to  pieces, 
were  it  made  of  syire.  Ease  your  hand,  man,  and  let 
him  rise;  take  leisure,  and  in  half-an-hour  thou  lay- 
est him  on  the  bank. — There  is  a  beginning,  as  fair  as 
you  could  wish,  unless  you  expect  the  poor  wench  to 
com.e  to  thy  bedside,  as  she  did  to  thy  chair;  and 
that  is  not  the  fashion  of  modest  maidens.  But  ob- 
serve me;  after  we  have  had  our  breakfast,  I  will 
take  care  thou  hast  an  opportunity  to  sneak  thy  mind ; 
only  beware  thou  be  neither  too  backward,  nor  press 
her  to  hard.  Give  her  line  enough  ;  but  do  not  slack 
too  fast,  and  my  life  for  yours  upon  (he  issue." 

"  Do  what  I  can,  father,"  answered  Henry,  "  you 
will  always  lay  the  blame  oil  me;  either  that  I  give 
too  much  head,  or  that  I  strain  the  tackle.  I  wo^ld 
give  the  best  habergeon  I  ever  wrought,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty in  truth  rested  with  me;  for  there  were  then 
the  better  chance  of  its  being  removed.  I  own,  how- 
ever, I  am  tut  an  ass  in  the  trick  of  bringing  about 
such  discourse  as  is  to  the  purpose  for  the  occasion." 

"  Come  into  the  booth  with  me,  my  son,  and  I  will 
furnish  thee  with  a  fitting  theme.  Thou  knowesi  the 
maiden  who  ventures  to  kiss  a  sleeping  man,  wins  ol 
him  a  pair  of  gloves.  Come  to  my  booth  ;  thou  shalt 
have  a  pair  of  delicate  kid-skin,  that  will  exactly  suit 
her  hand  and  arm.— I  was  thinking  of  her  poof  mo- 
ther when  I  shaped  them,"  added  honest  Simon,  with 
a  sigh ;  "and  except  Catharine,  I  know  not  the  woman 
in  Scotland  whom  they  would  fit,  though  I  have  mea- 
sured mo€t  of  the  high  beauties  of  the  court.  Cv>me 
with  me,  I  say,  and  thou  shalt  be  provided  wiih  a 
theme  to  wag  thy  tongue  upon,  providing  thou  hast 
courage  and  caution  to  stand  by  thee  in  thy  wooing." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Never  to  man  shall  Catharine  give  lier  hand. 

Tanijig  of  the  Shrew. 

The  breakfast  was  served,  and  the  thin  soft  cakes, 
made  of  flour  and  honey  according  to  the  family  re- 
ceipt, were  not  only  commended  with  all  the  partiali- 
ty of  a  father  and  a  lover,  but  done  liberal  justice  to 
in  the  mode  which  is  best  proof  of  cake  as  well  as 
pudding.  They  talked,  jested,  and  laughed.  Catha- 
rine, too,  had  recovered  her  equaniniity  where  the 
dames  and  damsels  of  the  period  were  apt  to  lose 
theirs— in  the  kitchen,  namely,  and  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  household  aflairs,  in  which  she  was  an 
adept.  I  question  much,  if  the  perusal  of  Seneca  for 
as  long  a  period,  would  have  had  equal  effect  in  com- 
posing her  mind. 

Old  Dorothy  sat  down  at  the  board-end,  as  was 
the  homespun  t^fishion  of  the  period ;  and  so  much 
were  the  two  men  amused  with  their  own  conversa- 
tion,— and  Catharine  occupied  either  in  attending  to 
them,  or  with  her  own  reflections, — that  the  old  wo- 
man was  the  first  who  observed  the  absence  of  the 
boy  Conachar. 

It  is  true,"  said  the  Master  Glover ;  "  go  call  him, 
the  idle  Highland  loon.  He  was  not  s.yn  last  night 
during  the  fray  neither,  at  least  I  saw  him  not.  Die 
any  of  you  observe  him  ?" 

The  reply  was  negative;  and  Henry's  observation 
followed, — 
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"  There  are  times  when  Hiulilanders  can  couch 
like  their  own  cicer, — ay,  and  run  from  damper  too  as 
f;ist.  I  have  seen  tbeni  do  so  my  sell',  for  tlie  matter 
ol'ihat." 

"  —  And  there  are  times,"  replied  Simon,  "  when 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Tahle  could  not  make 
stmid  against  them.  I  vvi.-;h,  Henry,  you  would 
Sjieak  more  reverently  of  the  Hiiriilanrters.  They  are 
o.'ten  ill  Perth,  both  alone  and  in  numbers;  ana  yon 
oui;lit  to  keep  peace  with  them,  so  long  as  they  will 
kei!p  peace  with  you." 

.An  answer  of  defiance  rose  to  Henry's  lips,  but  he 
prudently  suppressed  it. 

'■  VVIiy,  thou  knowest,  father,"  he  said,  smilinj;, 
''  that  we  handicrafts  best  love  the  folks  we  live  by ; 
now,  my  craft  provides  for  valiant  and  nobie  knights, 
gentle  squires  and  pages,  stout  men-at-arms,  ana 
others  that  wear  the  weapons  which  we  make.  It  is 
natural  I  should  like  the  Rutin  ens,  the  Lindsays,  the 
Ogilvys,  the  Oliphants,  and  so  many  others  of  our 
brave  and  nol)le  neighbours,  who  are  sheathed  in 
steel  of  my  making,  like  so  many  Paladins,  better 
than  those  naked,  snatching  mountaineers,  who  are 
ever  doing  us  wrong,  especially  since  no  five  of  each 
clan  have  a  rusty  shirt  of  mail  as  old  as  their  brat- 
Uick  ;*  and  that  is  but  the  work  of  the  clui  sy  clan- 
smith  after  all,  who  is  no  njeinber  of  our  honourable 
mystery,  but  simply  works  at  the  anvil,  where  his 
father  wrought  before  him.  I  say,  such  people  can 
have  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  an  honest  crafts- 
man." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Simon  ;  "  I  prithee  let  the 
matter  rest  even  now,  for  here  comes  the  loitering 
Loy;  and  though  it  is  a  holyday  morn,  I  want  no 
more  bloody  puddings." 

The  youth  entererf^accordingly.  His  face  was  pale, 
his  eyes  red ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  discomposure 
about  his  whole  person.  He  sat  down  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  opposite  to  Dorothy,  and  crossed 
himself,  as  if  prepaiing  for  his  morning's  meal.  As 
he  did  not  help  himself  to  any  food,  Catharine  offer- 
ed him  a  platter  containing  some  of  the  cakes  which 
had  met  with  such  general  approbation.  At  first  he 
rejected  her  ottered  kindness  rather  sullenly:  but  on 
her  repeating  the  offer  with  a  smile  of  good-will,  he 
look  a  cake  m  his  hand,  broke  it,  and  was  about  to 
eat  a  morsel,  when  the  effort  to  swallow  seemed  al- 
most too  much  for  him  ;  and  though  he  succeeded, 
he  did  not  repeat  it. 

"  You  have  a  bad  appetite  for  Saint  Valentine's 
morning,  Conachar,"  said  his  good-humoured  mas- 
ter;  "  and  yet  I  think  you  must  have  slept  soundly 
the  night  before,  since  I  conclude  vou  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  the  scuffle.  Why,  I  thought  a 
lively  Glune-amie  would  have  been  at  his  master's 
side,  dirk  in  hand,  at  the  first  sound  of  danger  which 
arose  within  a  mile  of  us." 

"  I  heard  but  an  indistinct  noise,"  said  the  youth, 
his  face  glowmg  suddenly  like  a  heated  coal,  "  which 
I  took  for  the  shout  of  some  merrv  revellers ;  and 
you  are  wont  to  bid  me  never  open  door  or  window, 
or  alarm  the  house,  on  the  score  of  such  folly." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Simon;  "I  thought  a  High- 
lander would  have  known  better  the  difference  be- 
twi.xt  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  twanging  on 
harps,  the  wild  war-cry  and  the  merry  hunts  up. 
But  let  it  pass,  boy;  I  am  glad  thou  art  losing  thy 
quarrelsome  fashions.  Eat  thy  breakfast,  any  way, 
as  I  have  that  to  employ  thee,  which  requires  haste." 

'■  1  have  breakfasted  already,  and  am  in  haste 
myself.  1  am  for  the  hills. — Have  you  any  message 
to  my  fa'her?" 

■' Xone,"  replied  the  Glover,  in  some  surprise; 
"but  art  thou  beside  thyself,  boy?  or  whataven- 
gi'ance  takes  thee  from  the  city,  like  the  wing  of  the 
whirlwind  ?" 

"  .ATy  warning  has  been  sudilen,"  said  Conachar, 
speaking  with  difficulty;  but  whether  arising  [mm 
t.ie  hesitation  incidental  to  the  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, or  whether  from  some  other  cause,  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished.  "  There  is  to  be  a  meeting 
—a  great  hunting" Here  he  stopped. 

"And  when  are  you  to  return  from  this  blessed 
*  Standard. 


hunting?"  said  his  master;  tnat  is,  if  I  may  make 
so  bokfas  to  ask." 

'■  I  cannot  exactly  answer,"  replied  the  apprentice. 
"  Perhaps  never — if  such  be  my  father's  pleasure." 
continued  Conachar,  %yith  assumed  indifference. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Simon  G'lover,  rather  seriously, 
"  that  all  this  was  to  be  laid  aside,  when  at  earnest 
intercession  I  took  you  under  my  roof.  I  t  ought 
that  when  I  undertook,  being  very  loath  to  do  so,  to 
teach  you  an  honest  trade,  we  were  to  hear  no  moie 
of  hunting,  or  hosting,  or  clan-gatherings,  or  any 
matters  of  the  kind  '?"  '- 

"  I  was  not  consulted  when  I  was  sent  hither,'' 
said  the  lad,  haughtily.  "  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
terms  were.' 

"  But  I  can  tell  you,  Sir  Conachar,"  said  the 
Glover,  angrily,  "that  there  is  no  fashion  of  honesty 
in  binding  yourself  to  an  honest  craftsman,  and 
spoiling  more  hides  than  your  own  is  worth  ;  and 
now,  when  you  are  of  age  to  be  of  some  service,  in 
faking  up  the  disposal  of  your  time  at  your  pleasure, 
as  if  it  were  your  own  property,  not  your  master's." 

"  Reckon  with  my  father  about  that,"  answered 
Conachar ;  "  he  will  pay  you  gallantly — a  French 
mutton*  for  every  hide  I  have  spoiled,  and  a  fat  cow 
or  bullock  for  each  day  I  have  been  absent." 

"  Close  with  him,  friend  Glover — close  with  him." 
said  the  armourer  dryly.  "  Thou  wilt  be  paid  gal- 
lantly at  least,  if  not  honestly.  Methmks  I  \yould 
like  to  know  how  many  purses  have  been  emptied  to 
fill  the  goat-skin  sporrant  that  is  to  be  so  free  to  you 
of  its  gold,  and  whose  pastures  the  bullocks  have 
been  calved  in,  that  are  to  be  sent  down  to  you  from 
the  Grampian  passes." 

"  You  remind  me,  friend,"  said  the  Highland  youth, 
turning  haughtily  towarrls  the  Smith,  that  I  hava 
also  a  reckoning  to  hold  with  you." 

"Keep  at  arm's-length,  then."  said  Henry,  extend- 
ing his  brawny  arm, — "I  will  have  no  more  clos* 
hugs — no  more  bodkm  work,  like  last  night.  I  cars 
little  for  a  wasp's  sting,  yet  I  will  not  allow  the  in- 
sect to  come  near  me  if  I  have  warning." 

Conachar  smiled  contemptuously.  "I  meant  thee 
no  harm,"  he  said.  '  My  father's  son  did  thee  but  too 
much  honour  to  spill  such  churl's  blood.  I  v.-ill  pay 
you  for  it  by  the  drop,  that  it  may  be  dried  up,  and 
no  longer  soil  my  fingers." 

"Peace,  thou  bragging  ape !"  said  the  Smith  ;  "  the 
blood  of  a  true  man  cannot  be  valued  in  gold.  The 
only  expiation  would  be  that  thou  shouldst  come  a 
mile  into  the  Low  Country  with  two  of  the  strongest 
gallo-glasses  of  thy  clan;  and  while  I  dealt  with 
them,  I  would  leave  thee  to  the  correction  of  my  ap- 
prentice, little  Jankin." 

Here  Catharine  interposed.  "Peace,"  she  said,  "my 
trusty  Valentine,  whom  I  have  a  right  to  command  ; 
and  peace  you,  Conachar,  who  ought  to  obey  me  as 
your  mastei-'s  daughter.  It  is  ill  done  to  awaken  again 
on  the  morrow  the  evil  which  has  been  laid  to  sleep 
at  night." 

"  Farewell,  then,  master,"  said  Conachar,  after 
another  look  of  scorn  at  the  Smith,  which  he  only  an  • 
svvered  with  a  laugh.  "Farewell !  and  I  .hank  you 
for  your  kindness,  which  has  been  more  than  I  de- 
served. If  I  have  at  times  seemed  less  than  thank- 
ful, it  was  the  fault  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  my 

will.     Catharine" —  He  cast  upon  the  maiden 

a  look  of  strong  emotion,  in  which  various  feelings 
were  blended.  He  hesitated,  asjf  to  say  something, 
and  at  lensth  turned  away  with  the  single  word 
farevpell.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  with  HighlanJ 
buskins  on  his  feet,  and  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand, 
he  passed  through  the  north  gate  of  Perth,  and  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  Highlands. 

"  There  goes  enough  of  beggary  and  of  pride  fo»  u 
whole  Highland  clan,"  said  Henry.  "He  talks  as 
familiarly  of  gold  pieces  as  I  would  of  silver  pen- 
nies ;  and  yet  I  will  be  sworn  that  the  thumb  of  Iiih 

♦  Mnutnn.  a  Frencti  fold  coin,  so  called  from  its  bning  i.u 
pressed  with  tlw  inin;.'e  (if  a  lainh. 

*  The  Higlil.'uiii  |ioiirl\,  scnerally  fi.rmed  of  eontskin,  and 
worn  in  front  nf  the  garb,  is  called  in  Gaelic  a  Sporran.  A  sj/or- 
ran-moidlach  \i  a  sliasr^y  poucli,  formi^d,  a.<  they  u.iiially  are.  o/ 
gont-gkin,  or  suHie  sui;li  inaicrial,  with  the  rousli  side  outer 
niosL 
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mother's  worsted  glove  might  hold  the  treasure  of 
be  whole  clan." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  Glover,  laughing  at  the 
tdea;  "his  niotiier  was  a  large-boned  woman,  espe- 
cially in  the  fingers  and  wrist." 

"And  as  for  cattle,"  continued  Henry,  "I  reckon 
h'.s  futiier  and  brothers  steal  sheep  by  one  at  a  time." 

'The  less  we  say  of  them  the  better,"  said  the 
G.over,  becoming  again  grave.  "  Brothers  he  hath 
none;  his  father  Ts  a  powerful  man— hath  longhands 
—reaches  as  far  as  he  can,  and  hears  farther  than  it 
(«  necessary  to  talk  of  him." 

And  yet  he  hath  bound  his  only  son  apprentice 
to  a  glover  in  Perth  7"  said  Henry.  "  Wliy,  I  should 
have'thought  the  Gentle  Craft,  as  it  is  called,  of  St. 
(Crispin,  would  have  suited  him  best ;  and  that  if  the 
son  of  some  great  Mac  or  O  svas  to  become  an  arti- 
san, it  could  only  be  in  the  cralt  where  princes  set 
him  the  example." 

This  remark,  though  ironical,  seemed  to  awaken 
our  friend  Simon's  sense  of  professional  dignity, 
which  was  a  prevailing  feelitig  that  marked  the  man- 
ners of  the  artisans  of  the  time. 

"You  err,  son  Henry,"  he  replied,  with  much 
gravity;  "the  glovers  are  the  more  honourable  craft 
of  the  two,  in  regard  they  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  hands,  whereas  the  shoemakers  and 
cordwainersdo  but  work  for  the  feet."* 

"  Both  equallv  necessary  members  of  the  body  cor- 
porate," said  Henry,  whose  father  had  been  a  cord- 
wainer.  .  ^ 

"It  maybe  so,  my  son,"  said  the  Glover;  but 
not  both  alike  honourable.  Bethink  you,  that  we 
emplov  the  hands  as  pledges  of  friendship  and  good 
faith,  and  the  feet  have  no  such  privilege.  Brave  men 
tisht  with  their  hands— cowards  employ  their  feet  in 
liiglif.  A  glove  is  borne  aloft,  a  shoe  i.s  trampled  in 
the  mire  ;— a  man  greets ..  friend  with  his  open  hand  ; 
he  sijurns  a  dog,  or  one  whom  he  holds  as  mean  as 
a  dog,  with  his  advanced  foot.  A  glove  on  the  point 
of  a  spear  is  a  sign  and  pledge  of  faith  all  the  wide 
world  over,  as  a  gauntlet  flung  down  is  a  gage  of 
knightly  battle  ;  wHiile  I  know  no  other  emblem  be- 
longing to  an  old  shoe,  except  that  some  crones  will 
fling  them  after  a  man  by  way  of  good  luck,  in  which 
practice  I  avow  mv'self  to  entertam  no  confidence."^ 

"Nay,"  said  the  Smith,  amused  with  his  friend's 
eloquent  pleading  for  the  dignity  of  the  art  he  prac- 
tised, "I  am  not  the  man,  I  promise  you,  to  di.^pa- 
rage  the  Glover's  mystery.  Bethink  vou,  I  am  my- 
self a  maker  of  gauntlets.  But  the  dignity  of  your 
ancient  craft  removes  not  my  wonder,  that  the  father 
of  this  Conachar  suffered  his  son  to  learn  a  trade  of 
any  kind  from  a  Lowland  craftsman,  holding  us,  as 
thev  do,  altoietlier  beneath  their  magnificent  degree, 
and  a  race  of  contempiible  drudges,  unworthy  of  any 
other  fate  than  to  he  ill  used  and  plundered,  as  often 
fus  these  bare-breeched  Dunniewassals  see  safety  and 
convenience  fordoing  so." 

"Av,"  answered  the  Glover,  "but  there  were  pow- 
erful reasons  for— for" He  withheld  something 

*  Onr  Incnl  antiqiiarv  says,  "The  Pfirth  artisans  of  tliis  craft 
■were  of  irrmt  repiiti',  and  numbered  atniinsst  tliein,  from  a  vory 
early  pnriori,  mnn  uf  oun^iderahle  sulistaiicp.  Tliure  are  slill 
exiiint  iiniiing  lli.'ir  n-cunis  niuny  cliarttirs  and  frrant^  of  money 
and  lands  to  variuus  r.di.jKpiis  pui  poses,  in  particMlar  to  the  up- 
hid'liiiL'  Id"  tlu'  alra'  of  St  liartlioioroi'u-.  one  of  llie  richest  of 
tlie  iiianv-  shrini's  williin  tlic  parish  chiir.di  of  1*1.  .tolin. 

"  Wliile  alliidins  to  these  evidences  of  the  ricli  possessions 
of  tlie'ohl  Ghivors  of  Perth,  it  ouglit  not  to  pass  unnoticed— as 
Hcnrv  pinclied  Simon  on  the  subject  of  his  rival  artiticers  in 
leather,  the  cord  wainers— that  the  chaplain  '  aikers  of  St.  Cris- 
pin,' on  the  Leonardhall  property,  were  afterwards  bought  up 
by  the  Glovers. 

"Tlie  avocations  of  this  incorporation  were  not  always  of  a 
i>raci  fill  nature.  Thev  still  show  a  banner  under  which  their 
f..rcfiili.'rs  foiiuht  ill  ill.-  troubles  of  the  17lh  century.  It  bears 
tins  inscription.  '  Thf  perfect  Iwoiir  of  a  craft,  or  beauty  nf  a 
irai'.  K  not  in  weaUhehut  i:i  mnral  worth,  whertbyvirtve  gains  re- 
r,„ii-ne  ;'  and  surmounted  by  Uie  words,  '  Grace  and  Peace,'  the 
r<ate  I6114. 

'Tlu-  onlv  other  relic  in  the  archives  of  this  body  which 
calls  for  notice  in  this  place,  is  a  leathern  lash,  called  'The 
.vliip  of  St.  Rarlliolomevv,'  which  the  craft  are  often  admoii- 
l,lied  in  the  records  to  apidv  to  the  back  of  refraclory  appren- 
••(  «s.  It  cannot  have  existed  in  the  days  of  our  friend  the 
Glover,  otherwise  its  freouent  ap|>licalion  to  the  shoulders  of 
<V>nnchiir,  would  have  been  matter  of  record  in  the  hisloiy 
o'  tliat  family." 


which  seemed  upon  his  lips,  and  went  on,  "for  Con- 
achar's  father  acting  as  he  did. — Well,  I  have  played 
fair  with  him,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  act 
honom-ably  by  me. — But  Conachar's  sudden  leave- 
taking  has  put  me  to  some  inconvenience.  He  had 
things  under  his  charge.  I  must  look  through  tho 
booth." 

"Can  I  help  you,  father?"  said  Henry  Gow,  de- 
ceived by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner. 

"You? — no," — said  Simon,  with  a  dryness  which 
made  Henry  so  sensible  of  the  simplicity  of  his  propo- 
sal, tliat  he  blushed  to  the  eyes  at  his  own  tlulness  cf 
comprehension,  in  a  matter  where  loveought  to  have 
induced  lii.m  to  take  his  cue  easily  up.  "  You,  Catha- 
rine," said  the  Glover,  as  lie  left  the  room,  "enter- 
tain your  Valentine  for  five  minutes,  and  see  he  de- 
inirts  not  till  my  return. — Come  hither  with  me,  old 
Dorothy,  and  bestir  thy  limbs  in  my  behalf." 

He  left  the  room,  follov>ed  by  the  old  woman  ;  and 
Henry  Smith  remained  with  (Jatharine,  almost  for 
tile  first  time  in  his  lite,  entirely  alone.  There  was 
embarrassment  on  the  maiden's  part,  and  awksvard- 
ness  on  that  of  the  lover,  for  about  a  minute;  when 
Henry,  calling  up  his  courage,  pulled  the  gloves  out 
of  his  pocket  with  which  Simon  had  supplied  him, 
and  asked  her  to  permit  one  who  had  been  so  highly 
graced  that  morning,  to  pay  the  usual  penalty  for 
being  asleep  at  the  moment  when  he  would  nave 
given  the  slumbers  of  a  wiiole  twelvemonth  to  be 
awake  for  a  single  minute. 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Catharine,  "  the  fulfilment  of  my 
homage  to  St.  Valentine  infers  no  such  penalty  as 
you  desire  to  pay,  and  I  cannot  therefore  think  of 
accepting  them." 

"  These  gloves,"  said  Henry,  advancing  his  seat 
insidiously  towards  Catharine  as  he  spoke,  "  were 
wrought  by  the  hands  that  are  dearest  to  you;  and 
see — they  are  shaped  for  your  own."  He  extended 
them  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  her  arm  in  his  robust 
hand,  spread  the  gloves  beside  it  to  show  how  well 
they  fitted.  "Look  at  that  taper  arm,"  he  said, 
"  look  at  these  small  fingers  ;  thiuk  who  sewed  these 
seams  of  silk  and  gold,  and  think  whether  the  glove, 
and  the  arm  which  alone  the  glove  can  fit,  otiglit  to 
remain  separate,  because  the  poiy  glove  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  for  a  passing  miniite  in  the  keeping 
of  a  hand  so  swart  and  rough  as  mine." 

"  They  are  welcome  as  coming  from  my  father," 
said  Catharine;  "and  .surely  not  less  so  as  coming 
from  luy /riaifl"  (and  there  \yas  an  emphasis  on  the 
word,)  "as  well  as  my  Valentine  and  presi-rver." 

"  Let  me  aid  to  do  them  on,"  said  the  Smith,  bring- 
ing himself  yet  closer  to  her  side  ;  "  they  niav  seem  a     ' 
little  over-tight  at  first,  and  you  may  require  some 
assistance." 

"  You  are  skilful  in  such  service,  good  Henry 
Gow,"  said  the  maiden,  smiling,  but  at  the  same 
time  drawing  farther  from  her  lover. 

"  In  good  I'aitli,  no,"  said  Henry,  shaking  his  head  ; 
"my  experience  has  been  in  donning  steel  gauntlets 
on  mailed  knights,  more  than  in  fitfing  embroidered 
gloves  upon  maidens." 

"I  will  trouble  you  then  no  farther,  and  Dorothy 
shall  aid  me— tlioiii;h  there  needs  no  assistance— my 
father's  eve  and  fingers  are  faithful  to  his  cralt; 
what  work  he  puts  through  his  hands  is  always  true 
to  the  measure." 

"  Let  me  be  convinced  of  it,"  said  the  Smith  ;  "  let 
me  see  that  these  slemler  gloves  actually  match  tho 
hands  they  were  made  for." 

"  Some  other  time,  good  Henry,"  answered  the 
maiiien,  "I  will  wear  the  gloves  in  honour  of  St. 
Valentine,  and  the  mate  he  has  sent  nie  for  the 
sea.^on.  I  would  to  Heaven  I  could  pieasiire  my 
father  as  well  in  weightier  matters — at  present  the 
perfume  of  the  leather  harms  the  headach  I  have  had 
since  morning."  / 

"  Headacii  f  dearest  maiden  ?"  echoed  her  lovci;. 

"If you  call  it  heariai;h,  you  will  not  misname  it," 
said  C'aihariiie,  with  a  sigh,  and  proceeded  to  siieak 
in  a  verv  serious  tone.  "Henry,"  she  said,  "I  am 
going  perhaps  to  be  as  hold  as  I  gave  you  reason  to 
think  me  this  morning;  for  I  am  about  to  sjieak  the 
I  first  upon  a  subject,  on  which,  it  may  well  be,  1  ought 
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to  wait  till  I  had  to  answer  yon.  l?iit  I  cannot,  after 
whiit  ha.-5  happenud  this  morning,  suller  my  feelings 
to\s-ards  yim  to  remain  une.xplained,  wiihoui  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  being  ijreaily  niiseoneeived. — Nay,  do 
not  answer  till  you  liave  heard  me  out.— You  are 
brave,  Henry,  beyond  most  men,  honest  and  true  as 
tlie  steel  yon  work  uiion" 

"  Stop— stop,  Catharine,  for  mercy's  sake!  You 
never  said  so  mueh  that  was  s;ood  conrerning  me, 
save  to  introduce  some  bitter  censvue,  of  which  your 
pi'uises  were  the  harbingers.  I  riii  honest,  and  so 
fortli,  you  would  say,  but  a  hot-brained  brawler,  and 
common  sworder  or  stabber." 

"I  should  injure  both  myself  and  you  in  calling 
V'Ui  such.  No,  Henry,  to  no  common  stahber,  had 
he  worn  a  plume  in  his  bonnet,  and  gold  spurs  on  his 
lieels,  would  Catharine  Glover  have  offered  the  little 
giace  she  has  this  day  voluntarily  done  to  you.  If  I 
liave  at  times  dwelt  severely  upon  the  proneness  of 
yov.r  spirit  to  anger,  and  of  your  hand  to  strife,  it  is 
h:'causel  would  nave  you,  if  I  could  so  persuade  you, 
iiate  in  yourself  the  sins  of  vanity  and  wrath,  by 
which  you  are  most  easily  beset.  1  have  spoken  on 
tlie  topic  more  to  alarm  your  own  conscience,  than 
to  express  my  opinion.  I  know  as  well  as  my  father, 
that,  in  these  forlorn  and  desperate  days,  the  whole 
customsof  our  nation,  nay,  of  every  (christian  nation, 
may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  bloody  quarrels  for  trifling 
causes;  of  the  taking  deadly  and  deep  revenge  for 
shght  oll'ences;  and  the  slaughter  of  each  other  for 
emulation  of  honour,  or  often  in  mere  sport.  But  I 
know,  that  for  all  these  things,  we  shall  one  day  b" 
called  into  judgment;  and  fain  would  I  convince 
thee,  my  brave  and  generous  friend,  to  listen  oftener 
to  the  dictates  of  thy  good  heart,  and  take  less  pride 
m  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  thy  unsparing  arm." 

"I  am — I  am  convinceil,  Catharine,"  exclaimed 
Henry  ;  "  ihy  words  shall  henceforward  he  a  law  to 
nie.  I  have  done  enough,  far  too  mueh,  indeed,  fcir 
proof  of  my  bodily  strength  and  courage;  but  it  is 
only  from  you,  Catharine,  that  I  can  learn  a  better 
way  of  thinking.  Remember,  my  fair  Valentine, 
that  my  ambition  of  distin-tion  in  arms,  and  my  love 
of  strife,  if  It  can  be  called  such,  do  not  fight  even- 
hamled  with  my  reason  and  my  milder  dispositions, 
but  have  their  patrons  and  sticklers  to  egg  th:-m  on. 
Is  there  a  quarrel, — and  suppose  that  I,  thinking  on 
your  counsels,  am  something  loath  to  engage  in  it, — 
believe  you  I  am  left  to  decide  between  peace  or  war 
at  my  own  choosing?  Not  so,  by  St.  Marv!  there 
are  a  hundred  round  me  to  stir  me  on.  'Why,  liow 
now,  Smith,  is  thy  mainspring  rusted?'  says  one. 
'.loUyHenry  isdeaf  on  the  quarrelling  ear  this  morn- 
ing,' says  another.  'Stand  to  it,  for  ihe  honour  of 
Perth,'  says  my  Lord  the  Provost.  '  Harry  against 
t  em  for  a  gold  noble,'  cries  your  father,  perhaps. 
N  »w,  what  can  a  poor  fellow  do,  Catharine,  when 
nil  are  hallooing  him  on  in  the  devil's  name,  and  not 
a  soul  iHitting  in  a  word  on  the  other  side?" 

"  Nay,  I  know  the  devil  has  factors  enough  to 
Utter  his  wares,"  said  Catharine  ;  "but  if  is  our  duty 
to  despise  such  idle  argimients,  though  they  mav  be 
pleaded  even  by  those  to  whom  we  owe  much  love 
and  honour." 

"  Then  there  are  the  minstrels,  with  their  romaunts 
and  ballads,  vyhich  place  all  a  man's  praise  in  receiv- 
ing and  repaying  hard  blows.  It  is  sad  to  tell,  Ca- 
tharine, how  many  of  my  sins  that  Blind  Harry  the 
Min.strel  hath  to  answer  for.  When  I  b.it  a  down- 
right blow,  it  is  not,  (so  save  me,  St.  John !)  to  do 
any  man  injury,  but  only  to  strike  as  William  Wal- 
lace struclv." 

The  JMinstrel's  namesake  spoke  this  in  such  a  tone 
of  ru-;ful  seriousness,  that  Catharine  could  scarce  for- 
bear smiling  ;  but  nevertheless  she  assur  -d  him  that 
the  da.igerof  his  own  and  other  men's  lives  oi'ght  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  such  simple  toys. 

"Ay,  but,"  replied  Henry,  emboldened  byher  smiles, 
"  (Tif  thinks  now  the  good  cause  of  peace  would  thrive 
all  the  better  for  an  advocate.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  when  I  am  pressed  and  urged  to  lay  hand  on  my 
weapon,  I  could  have  cause  to  recollect  that  ihere 
was  a  gentle  and  guardian  angel  at  home,  whose 
image  would  seem  to  whisper,  '  Henry,  do  no  vio- 


lence ;  it  is  my  hand  which  you  crirnson  with  blood 
— Henry,  rush  ufion  no  idle  danger;  it  is  my  breast 
which  yon  expose  to  injury;'  such  thoughts  would 
do  more  to  restrain  my  mood,  than  if  every  monk  in 
Perth  should  cry  '  Hold  thy  hand,  on  pain  of  bell, 
book,  and  canille.'  " 

"If  such  a  warning  as  could  be  given  by  the  voice 
of  sisterly  aflection  can  have  weight  in  the  debate," 
said  Catharine,  "  ilo  think,  that  in  strikmg,  you  eiii 
purple  this  hand;  that  in  receiving  wounds,  you  harm 
this  heart." 

The  Smith  took  courage  at  the  sincerely  affection 
ate  tone  in  which  these  words  were  delivered. 

"And  wherefore  not  stretch  your  regard  a  degree 
beyond  these  cold  limits?  Why,  since  you  are  so 
kind  and  generous  as  to  own  some  interest  in  the  poor 
ignorant  sinner  before  you,  should  you  not  at  once 
adopt  him  as  your  scholar  and  your  husband  ?  Your 
father  desires  it;  the  town  expects  it;  dovers  and 
smitlis  are  preparing  their  rejoicings ;  and  you,  only 
you,  whose  words  are  so  fair  and  so  kind,  you  will 
not  give'your  consent !"  "* 

"  Henry,"  said  Catharine,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
voice,  "  believe  me  I  should  hold  it  my  duty  to  comply 
with  mv  father's  commands,  ^vere  there  not  obsta- 
cles invjncihle  to  the  match  which  he  proposes." 

"  Yet  think— think  but  for  a  moment.  I  have  little 
to  say  for  myself  in  comparison  of  you,  who  can  both 
rend  and  write.  But  then  I  wish  to  hear  reading, 
and  could  listen  to  your  sweet  voice  for  ever.  You 
love  music,  and  I  have  been  taught  to  play  and  sing 
as  well  as  some  minstrels.  You  love  to  be  charitable, 
I  have  enough  to  give,  and  enough  to  keep  ;  as  large 
a  daily  alms  as  a  deacon  gives  would  never  be  missed 
by  me.  Your  father  gets  old  for  daily  toil  ;  he  would 
live  with  lis,  as  I  should  truly  hold  him  for  my  father 
also.  I  woulij  be  as  chary  of  mixing  in  causeless 
strife,  as  of  !'vii«iing  my  hand  into  mv  own  furnace  ; 
and  if  there  came  on  us  unlawful  violence,  its  wares 
would  be  brought  to  an  ill-chosen  market." 

"  May  you  experience  all  the  domestic  happiness 
which  you  can  conceive,  Henry,— but  with  someone 
more  happy  than  I  am  !" 

So  spoke,  or  rather  so  sobbed,  the  Fair  Maiden  of 
Perth,  who  seemed  choking  in  the  attempt  to  restrain 
her  (ears, 

"You  hate  me  then?"  said  the  lover,  after  a  pause. 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness.  No." 

"Or  you  love  some  other  better?" 

"  It  is  cruel  to  ask  what  it  cannot  avail  you  to  knosv. 
But  voii  are  entirely  mistaken." 

"Yon  wild-cat,  Conachar,  perhaps?"  said  Henry. 
"I  have  marked  his  looks" 

"You  avail  yourself  of  this  painful  situation  to  in- 
sult me,  Henry,  though  I  have  little  deserved  it.  Cona- 
char is  nothing  to  me,  morethan  the  trying  to  tame  his 
wild  spirit  by  instruction  might  lead  me  to  take  some 
interest  in  a  mind  abandoned  to  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, and  therein,  Henry,  not  unlike  your  own.' 

"It  must  then  be  some  of  tliese  flaunting  silk- worm 
Sirs  about  the  court,"  said  the  armourer,  nis  natural 
heat  of  temper  kindling  from  disappointment  and 
ve.xation  ;  "some  of  those  who  think  they  carry  it  off 
through  the  height  of  their  plumi'd  bonnets  and  the 
jingle  of  their  spurs.  I  would  I  knew  which  it^  was, 
that,  leaving  his  natural  mates,  the  painted  and  per- 
fumed dames  of  the  court,  comes  to  take  his  prej 
among  the  simple  maidens  of  the  burgher  craft.  1 
would  I  knew  but  his  name  and  surname!" 

"Henry  Smith,"  said  Catharine,  shaking  off  tha 
weakness  which  seemed  to  threaten  to  overpower  her 
a  moment  before,  "  this  is  the  language  of  an  ungrate- 
ful fool,  or  rather  of  a  frantic  madman.  I  have  told 
you  alreadv,  there  was  no  one  who  stood,  at  the  be 
ginning  of  this  conference,  more  high  in  my  opinion, 
than  he  who  is  now  losing  ground  vvith  every  word 
he  utters,  in  the  tone  of  unjust  suspicion  and  sense 
less  anger.  You  had  no  title  to  know  even  syhai  I  liav« 
told  you;  which,  I  pray  you  to  observe,  implies  no 
preference  to  you  over  others,  though  it  disowns  any 
preference  of  another  to  you.  It  is  enougli  yon  should 
be  aware  that  there  is  as  insuperable  an  objection  to 
what  you  desire,  as  if  an  enchan'cr  l-fid  a  spell  ovoi 
mv  destinv." 

a* 
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■'  Spells  may  be  broken  by  true  men,"  said  the 
Smith.  "I  would  it  ";;yere  come  to  that.  Thorbiorn, 
the  Danish  armourer,  spoke  of  a  spell  hehad  for  mak- 
ing breastplates,  by  singing  a  certain  song  while  the 
iron  was  heating.  I  told  him  that  his  runic  rhymes 
were  no  proof  against  the  weapons  which  fought  at 
Loncarty — what  farther  came  of  it  it  is  needless  to 
tell ; — hut  the  corslet  anu  the  wuarer,  and  the  leech 
who  salved  his  wound,  know  if  Henry  Go  wean  break 
a  spell  or  no." 

Catharine  looked  at  him  as  if  about  to  return  an  an- 
swer little  approving  of  the  exploit  he  had  vaunted, 
which  the  downrigiit  Smith  had  not  recollected,  was 
of  a  kind  that  exposed  him  to  her  frequent  censure. 
But  ere  she  had  given  words  to  her  thoughts,  her  fa- 
tlier  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

"Henry,"  he  said,  "I  must  interrupt  your  more 
pleasing  affairs,  and  request  you  to  come  into  my 
working  room  in  all  speed,  to  consult  about  certain 
matters  deeply  affecting  the  weal  of  the  burgh." 

Henry,  making  his  obeisance  to  Catharine,  left  the 
aparnncnt  upon  her  father's  summons.  Indeed  il  was 
probalily  in  favour  of  their  future  friendly  intercourse 
that  they  were  parted  on  this  occasion,  at  the  turn 
which  the  conversation  seemed  likely  to  take— P  or 
as  the  wooer  had  begun  to  hold  the  refusal  of  the 
damsel  as  somewhat  capricious  and  inexplicable  after 
the  degree  of  encouragement  which,  in  his  opinion, 
she  had  afforded;  Catharine,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered him  rather  as  an  encroacher  upon  the  grace 
which  she  had  shown  him,  than  one  whose  delicacy 
rendered  him  deserving  of  such  favour. 

But  there  was  living  in  their  bosoms  towards  each 
other  a  reciprocal  kindneas,  which  on  the  termination 
of  the  dispute  was  sure  to  revive,  inducing  the  maiden 
to  forget  her  offended  delicacy,  and  the  lover  his  slight- 
ed warmth  of  passion. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

This  quarrel  may  draw  blood  anotlier  day. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

The  conclave  of  citizens  appointed  to  meet  lor  in- 
vestigating the  afiray  of  the  preceding  evening,  had 
now  assembled.  The  work-room  of  Simon  Glover 
was  filli'd  to  crowding  by  personages  of  no  little  con- 
sequence, some  of  whom  wore  black  velvet  cloaks,  and 
gold  chains  around  their  necks.'  They  were,  indeed, 
the  fathers  of  the  city;  and  there  were  bailies  and 
deacons  in  the  honoured  number.  There  was  an  ire- 
ful and  offended  air  of  importance  upon  every  brow, 
as  they  conversed  together,  rather  in  whisper,  than 
aloud  or  in  detail.  Busiest  among  the  busy,  the  little 
important  assistant  of  the  previous  night,  Oliver 
Proudfute  by  name,  and  bonnet-maker  by  profession, 
was  bustling  among  the  crowd;  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  sea-gull,  which  flutters,  screams,  and  sput- 
ters most  at  tTie  commencement  of  a  gale  of  wind, 
though  one  can  hardly  conceive  what  the  bird  has 
better  to  do  tnan  to  fly  to  its  nest,  and  remain  quiet 
till  the  gale  is  over. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Master  Proudfute  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  his  fingers  upon  every  one's  but- 
ton, and  his  mouth  in  every  man'  s  ear,  embracing 
Buch  as  were  near  to  his  own  stature,  that  he  might 
more  closely  and  mysteriously  utter  his  sentiments;- 
and  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  supporting  himself  by  the 
doak-coUars  of  tall  men,  that  he  might  dole  out  to 
them  also  the  same  share  of  information.  He  felt 
himself  one  of  the  heroes  9fthe  affair,  being  conscious 
of  the  dignity  of  superior  information  on  the  subject 
as  an  eye-witness,  and  much  disposed  to  push  his 
connexion  with  the  scuffle  a  few  points  beyond  the 
modesty  of  truth.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  com- 
munications were  in  especial  curious  and  important, 
coiisisting  chiefly  of  such  assertions  as  these. — 

'"It  is  all  true,  by  St.  John.  I  was  there  and  saw 
it  myself-  >vas  the  first  to  run  to  the  fray;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  me  and  another  stout  fellow,  who  came 
3n  about  the  same  time,  they  had  broken  into  Simon 
Glover's  house,  cut  his  throat,  and  carried  his  daugh- 
ter off  to  the  mountains.  It  is  too  evil  usage — not  to 
be  suflered.  neighbour  Crookshank, — not  to  be  en- 
dured neignbiur  Glass— noi  to  be  borne,  neighbours 


Balneaves,  Rollock,  and  Chrystcson.  It  was  a  mer- 
cy that  I  and  that  stout  fellow  came  in — Was  it  not, 
neighbour  and  worthy  Bailie  Craigdallie?" 

These  speeches  were  dispersed  by  the  busy  bonnet- 
maker  into  sundry  ears.  Bailie  Craigdallie,  a  portly 
guild-brother,  the  same  who  had  advised  tlie  proro- 
gation of  their  civic  council  to  the  present  place  and 
liour,  a  big,  burly,  good-looking  man,  shook  the  dea- 
con from  his  cloak  with  pretty  much  the  grace  with 
which  a  large  horse  shrugs  oil'  the  importunate  fly 
that  has  beset  hiin  for  ten  minutes,  and  exclaimea 
]'  Silence,  good  citizens  ;  here  comes  Sirnon  Glover, 
in  whom  no  man  ever  saw  falsehood.  We  will  hear 
the  outrage  from  his  own  mouth.'.' 

Simon  being  called  upon  to  tell  his  tale,  did  so  with 
obvious  embarrassment,  which  he  imputed  to  a  re- 
luctance that  the  burgh  should  be  put  in  dearlly  feud 
with  any  one  upon  his  account.  It  was,  he  dared  to 
saj',  a  masking  or  revel  on  the  part  of  the  young  gal- 
lants about  court ;  and  the  worst  that  might  come 
of  it  would  be,  that  he  would  put  iron  stancheons 
on  his  daughter's  window,  in  case  of  such  another 
frolic. 

"  W^hy,  then,  if  this  was  a  mere  masking  or  mum- 
mery," said  (jraigdallie,  "our  townsman,  Harry  of 
the  Wynd,  did  far  wrong  to  cut  offa  gentleman's  hand 
for  such  a  harmless  pleasantry,  and  the  town  may  be 
brought  to  a  heavy  fine  for  it,  unless  we  secure  the 
person  of  the  mutilator." 

"Our  lady  forbid!"  said  the  Glover.  "Did  you 
know  what  I  do,  you  would  be  as  much  afraid  o.'" 
handling  this  matter,  as  if  it  were  glowing  iron.  But, 
since  you  will  needs  put  your  fingers  in  the  fire,  tnilh 
must  be  spoken.  And  come  what  will,  I  must  say, 
that  the  matter  might  have  ended  ill  for  me  and 
mine,  but  for  the  opportune  assistance  of  Henry  Gow, 
the  armourer,  well  known  to  you  all." 

"And  mine  also  was  not  awanting,"  said  Oliver 
Proudfute,  "  though  I  do  not  profess  to  be  utterly  so 
good  a  swordsman  as  our  neighbour,  Henry  Gow. — 
You  saw  me,  neighbour  Glover,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fray']" 

"I  saw  you  after  the  end  of  it,  neighbour,"  answer- 
ed the  Glover,  dryly. 

"True,  true;  I  had  forgot  you  were  in  your  house 
while  the  blows  were  going,  and  could  not  survey 
who  were  dealing  them." 

"  Peace,  neighbour,  Proudfute  ;  I  prithee,  peace,' 
said  Craigdallie,  who  was  obviously  tired  of  the  tune- 
less screeching  of  the  worthy  deacon. 

"There  is  something  mysterious  here,"  said  the 
Bailie;  "but  I  think  I  spy  the  secret.  Our  friend 
Simon  is,  as  you  all  know,  a  peaceful  man,  and  one 
that  will  rather  sit  down  with  wTong,  than  put  a 
friend,  or  say  a  neighbourhood,  in  danger  to  seek  his 
redress.  Thou,  Henry,  who  art  never  wanting  where 
the  burgh  needs  a  defender,  tell  us  what  thou  know- 
est  of  this  matter." 

Our  Smith  told  his  story  to  the  same  purpose 
which  we  have  alreadv  related;  and  the  meddling 
maker  of  bonnets  added  as  before,  "And  thou  sawest 
me  there,  honest  Smith,  didst  thou  not  7" 

"  Not  I,  in  good  faith,  neighbour,"  answered  Hen- 
ry ;  "  but  you  are  a  little  man,  you  know,  and  I  might 
overlook  you." 

This  reply  produced  a  laugh  at  Oliver's  expense, 
who  laughed  for  company,  but  added,  doggedly. 
"  I  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  the  rescue  for  all 
thai." 

"  Why,  where  wert  thou,  then,  neighbour  ?"  said 
the  Smith;  "for  I  saw  vou  not,  and  I  would  have 
given  the  worth  of  the  best  suit  ot  armour  1  evei 
wrought  to  have  seen  as  stout  a  fellow  as  thou  at 
my  elbow." 

I  was  no  farther  off,  however,  honest  Smith; 
and  whilst  thou  wert  laying  on  blows  as  if  on  an  an- 
vil, I  was  parrying  those  that  the  rest  of  the  villains 
aimed  at  thee  behind  thy  back  ;  and  that  is  the  cause 
thou  sawest  me  not." 

"I  have  heard  of  Smiths  of  old  time  who  had  but 
one  eye,"  said  Henry.  "I  have  two,  hut  they  are 
both  set  in  my  fonhead,  and  so  I  could  not  see  be- 
hind mv  back,  neighbour." 

"  The  truth  is,  however,"  x)efsevere'^  Maste-  -''iwe' 
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'  there  I  w;ir,  nnil  I  will  give  blaster  Hnilie  my 
a'TOunt  of  tlie  matter;  for  the  Siiiidi  and  I  were 
first  iiD  to  th"^  fray." 

'  Enough  ..'  present,"  sai(i  the  Bailie,  waving  to 
IMaster  ProiiL.*ute  an  injunction  of  silence.  "The 
precoi;nition  of  Simon  Glover  and  Henry  Gow 
would  bear  out  a  matter  less  tvorihy  of  belief. — And 
now,  my  masters,  your  opinion  what  should  bedone. 
Here  are  all  our  burgher  rights  broken  through  and 
insulted,  and  you  may  well  fancy  that  it  is  by  some 
man  of  power,  since  no  less  dared  have  attempted 
such  an  outrage.  My  masters,  it  is  hard  on  flesh 
and  blood  to  submit  to  this.  Tlie  laws  have  framed 
us  of  lower  rank  than  the  princes  and  nobles,  yet  it 
is  against  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will  suffer  our 
houses  to  be  broken  into,  and  the  honour  of  our  wo- 
men insulted,  without  some  redress." 

"It  is  not  to  be  endured  !"  answered  the  citizens, 
unanimously. 

Here  Simon  Glover  interfered  with  a  verv  anxious 
and  ominons  countenance.  "  I  hope  still  that  all 
was  not  meant  so  ill  as  it  seemed  to  us,  my  worthy 
neighbours  ;  and  I  for  one  would  cheerfully  forgive 
tht;  alarm  and  disturbance  to  my  poor  house,  provid- 
ing the  fair  city -were  not  brought  into  jeojjardy  for 
nie.  I  beseech  you  to  consider  who  ai;e  to  be  our 
judges  that  are  to  hear  the  case,  and  give  or  re''use 
re<lress.  I  speak  among  neighbours  and  friends,  and 
therefore  I  speak  openly.  The  King,  God  bless  him  ! 
is  so  broken  in  mind  and  body,  that  he  will  but  turn 
us  over  to  some  great  man  among  his  counsellors, 
who  shall  be  in  favour  for  the  time — Perchance 
he  will  refer  us  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  will  make  our  petition  for  righting  of  our  wrongs 
the  pretence  for  squeezing  money  out  of  us." 

"  We  will  none  of  Albany  for  our  judge !"  an- 
swered the  meeting,  with  the  same  unanimity  as 
before. 

"Or  perhaps,"  added  Simon,  "he  will  bid  the 
Duke  of  Rothsay  take  charge  of  it ;  and  the  wild 
young  prince  will  regard  the  outrage  as  something 
for  his  gay  companions  to  scofi'  at,  and  his  minstrels 
to  turn  into  song." 

"Away  with  Rothsay!  he  is  too  gay  to  be  our 
judge,"  again  exclaimed  the  citizens. 

Simon  emboldened  by  seeing  he  was  reaching  the 
point  he  aimed  at,  yet  pronouncing  the  dreaded  naine 
with  a  half  whisper,  next  added,  "  ^Vould  you  like 
the  Black  Douglas  better  to  deal  with?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  minute.  They  looked 
on  each  other  with  fallen  countenances  and  blanched 
lips.  But  Henry  Smith  spoke  out  boldly,  and  in  a 
decided  voice,  the  sentiments  svhich  all  felt,  but  none 
else  dared  give  words  to — 

"The  Black  Douglas  to  judge  betwixt  a  burgher 
and  a  gentleman,  nay,  a  nobleman,  for  all  I  know 
or  care  '?— The  black  devil  of  hell  sooner  !  You  are 
mad.  Father  Snnon,  so  much  as  to  name  so  wild  a 
proposal." 

There  was  again  a  silence  of  fear  and  uncertainty, 
which  was  at  length  broken  by  Bailie  Craigdallie, 
who  looking  very  significantly  to  the  speaker,  repli- 
ed. "  V'ou  are  confident  in  a  stout  doublet,  neigh- 
bour Smith,  or  you  would  not  talk  so  boldly." 

"  I  am  confident  of  a  goo  I  heart  under  my  doublet, 
such  as  it  is,  Baillie,"  answered  the  undaunted  Henry ; 
"  and  though  I  speak  but  little,  my  mouth  shall  never 
be  padlocked  by  any  noble  of  them  all." 

"  Vv'ear  a  thick  doublet,  good  Henry,  or  do  not 
speak  so  loud,"  reiterated  the  Bailie,  in  the  same 
Bignificant  tone.  "There  are  border  inen  in  the 
town  who  \vear  the  Bloody  Heart*  on  their  shoulder. 
— But  all  this  is  no  rede.     What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Short  rede,  good  rede,"  said  the  Smith.  "Let 
us  to  our  Provost,  and  demand  his  countenance  and 
assistance." 

A  murmur  of  applause  went  through  the  party, 
and  Oliver  Proudfute  exclaimed,  "  That  is  what  I 
have  been  saying  for  this  half  hour,  and  not  one  of 
yevvouM  listen  to  me.  Let  us  go  to  our  Provost, 
Baid  I.  He  is  a  gentleman  himself,  and  ought  to 
come  between  the  burgh  and  the  nobles  in  all  mat- 
ters." 

*Tli(;  weU-known  coanizanc*   "f  the  liouse  of  Douglas. 


"Hush,  neighbours,  hush  ;  be  war>'  what  j-ou 
say  or  do."  said  a  thin  meagre  figure  of  a  man, 
whose  dindnutive  person  seemed  still  more  reduced 
in  size,  and  more  assimilated  to  a  shadow.  L>y  his 
eflbrts  to  assume  an  extreme  degree  of  humility,  and 
make  himself,  to  suit  his  argument,  look  meaner  yet, 
and  yet  more  insignificant  than  nature  had  made 
him. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  lie;  "I  am  hut  a  poor  Pottin- 
gar.  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  bred  in  Paris,  and 
[earned  my  humariities  and  my  cursus  medcndi  as 
Well  as  some  that  call  themselves  learned  leeches. 
3Iethinks  I  can  tent  this  \yound,  and  treat  it  with 
emollients.  Here  is  our  friend  Simon  Glover,  who 
is,  as  you  all  know,  a  man  ofvvorship.  Think  you 
he  would  not  be  the  most  willing  of  us  all  to  pursue 
harsh  courses  here,  since  his  fannly  honour  is  so 
nearly  concerned  7  And  since  he  blanches  away  from 
the  charge  against  these  same  revellers,  consider  if 
he  may  not  have  some  good  reason  more  than  he 
cares  to  utter  for  letting  the  matter  sleep.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  put  n)y  finger  on  the  sore;  but,  alack  !  v,e  all 
know  that  young  maidens  are  what  I  call  fogitive  es- 
sences. Suppose  now,  an  honest  maiden — I  mean  in 
all  innocence — leaves  her  window  unlatched  on  St. 
Valentine's  morn,  that  some  gallant  cavalier  may — 
in  all  honesty  I  mean — become  her  Valentine  for  the 
season;  and  suppose  the  gallant  be  discovered,  may 
she  not  scream  out  as  if  the  visit  were  unexpeciecl 
and— and— bray  all  this  in  a  mortar,  and  then  c<jn- 
sider,  will  it  be'  a  matter  to  place  the  town  in  feud 
for?" 

The  Pottingar  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  most  insi- 
nuating manner;  but  he  S'-emed  to  shrink  intosome- 
thing  less  than  his  natural  tenuity  when  he  saw  the 
blood  rise  in  the  old  cheeks  of  Simon  Glover,  and 
inflame  to  the  temples  the  complexion  of  the  ri'doub',- 
ed  Smith.  The  last,  stepping  forward,  and  turning 
a  stern  look  on  the  alarmed  Pottingar,  broke  out  as 
follows: — "Thou  walking  skeleton  !  ihou  asthma- 
tic gallipot !  thou  poisoner  bv  profession  !  if  I  thought 
that  the  puti'of  vile  breath  thou  hast  left  could  bliuht 
for  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute  the  fair  fame  of  Catha- 
rine Glover,  1  would  pound  thee,  quacksalver!  in 
thine  own  mortar,  and  beat  up  thy  wretched  carrion 
with  flower  of  brimstone,  the  only  real  medicine 
in  thv  booth,  to  make  a  salve  to  rub  mangy  hounds 
with!" 

"  Hold,  son  Henry,  hold  !"  cried  the  Glover,  in  a 
tone  of  authority, — "no  man  has  title  to  speak  of  this 
matter  but  me. — Worshipful  Bailie  Craigdallie,  since 
such  is  the  construction  that  is  put  upon  my  patience, 
I  am  willing  to  pursue  this  riot  to  the  uttermost ;  and 
though  the  issue  mav  prove  that  we  had  better  have 
been  patit.:*,  you  will  all  see  that  my  Catharine  hath 
not  by  any  lightness  or  folly  of  hers  jfibrded  grounds 
for  this  great  scandal." 

The  Bailie  also  interposed.  "  Neighbour  Henry," 
said  he,  "  we  came  here  to  consult,  and  not  to  quar- 
rel. As  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  fair  city,  I  command 
thee  to  forego  all  evil  will  and  mal- talent  you  may 
have  against  Master  Pottingar  Dwining." 

"  He  is  toe  poor  a  creature.  Bailie,"  said  Henry 
Gow,  "  for  me  to  harbour  feud  vvith — I  t  at  could 
destroy  him  and  his  booth  with  one  blow  of  my  fore- 
hammer." 

"Peace,  then,  and  hear  me,"  said  the  oflficiai. 
"  We  all  are  as  much  believers  in  the  honour  of  the 
Fair  jNIaiden  of  Perth,  as  in  that  of  our  Blessed  Lady." 
Here  he  crossed  himself  devoutly.  "  But  touching 
our  appeal  to  our  Provost,  are  you  agreed,  neighbours, 
to  put  matter  like  this  mto  our  Provost's  hand,  being 
against  a  powerful  nobleman,  as  is  to  be  feared  ?'' 

"  The  Provost  being  himself  a  nobleman" — squeak- 
ed the  Pottingar,  in  some  measure  released  from  nis 
terror  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bailie.  "  God  knows, 
I  speak  not  to  the  disparagement  of  an  honoura'Ie 
gentleman,  whose  forebears  have  held  the  office  he 
now  holds  for  many  years"-; 

"  By  hee  choice  of  the  citizens  of  Perth."  said  the 
Smith,  interrupting  the  speaker  with  the  tones  of  his 
deep  and  decisive  voice. 

"  .^y,  surely,"  said  the  disconcerted  orator,  '  by  the 
voice  of  the  citizens     How  else  1 — 1  pray  you,  frieuo 
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Smith,  interrupt  me  not.  I  speak  to  our  worthy  and 
eldest  Bailie,  Craigdallle,  according  to  my  poor  inind. 
I  say  tnat,  come  amongst  us  how  he  will,  still  this 
Sir  Painclv  Charteris  is  a  nobleman,  and  liawks  wdl 
not  pick  hawks'  eyes  out.  He  may  well  bear  us  out 
in  a  feud  with  theHiphlandrnen,  and  do  the  part  of 
our  Provost  and  leader  against  them;  biit  whether 
he  that  himself  wears  silk  will  take  our  part  against 
broidered  cloak  and  cloth  of  gold,  thpugh  he  may  do 
so  against  tartan  and  Irish  frieze,  is  something  to 
be  questioned.  Take  a  fool's  advice.  We  have  saved 
our  ]Maiden,  of  whom  I  never  meant  to  speak  harm, 
as  truly  I  knew  none.  They  have  lost  one  man's 
hand,  at  least,  thanks  to  Harry  Smith" 

"  And  to  me,"  added  the  httle  important  bonnet- 
maker. 

"  And  to  Oliver  Proudfute,  as  he  tells  us,"  con- 
tinued the  Pottingar,  who  contested  no  man's  claim 
to  glorv,  provided  he  was  not  himself  compelled  to 
tread  tlie  perilous  paths  which  lead  to  it.  "  I  say. 
neighbours,  since  ihey  have  left  a  hand  as  a  pledge 
they  will  never  come  in  Couvrefew  street  again,  why, 
in  my  simple  mind,  we  were  best  to  thank  our  stout 
tow.nsman,  and  the  town  having  the  honour,  and 
these  rakehells  the  loss,  that  we  should  hush  the 
matter  up,  and  say  no  more  about  it." 

Those  pacific  counsels  had  their  effect  with  some 
of  the  citizens,  who  began  to  nod  and  look  exceed- 
ingly wise  upon  the  advocate  of  acquiescence,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  offence  so  lately  given, 
Simon  Glover  seemed  also  to  agree  in  opinion.  f5ut 
not  so  Henry  Smith,  who,  seeing  the  consultation 
at  a  stand,  took  up  the  speech  in  his  usual  downright 
manner. 

"  I  am  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  r'chcst  among 
you,  neigiihours,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  Years 
will  come,  if  one  live''  to  see  them;  and  I  can  win 
and  spend  my  penny  like  another,  by  the  blaze  of  the 
furnace  and  the  wind  of  the  bellows.  But  no  man 
ever  saw  me  sit  down  with  wrong  done  in  word  or 
deed  to  our  fair  town,  if  man's  tongue  and  man's 
hand  could  right  it.  Neither  will  I  sit  down  with 
this  outrage,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  will  go  to  the  Pro- 
vost mv'self  if  no  one  will  go  with  me ;  he  is  a  knight, 
it  is  true,,  anrt  a  gentleman  of  free  and  trueborn  blood, 
as  we  all  know,  since  Wallace's  time,  who  settled 
his  great-grandsire  amongst  us.  But  if  he  were  the 
pioiiilest  nobleman  in  the  land,  he  is  the  Provost  of 
Perth,  and  for  his  own  honour  must  see  th  freedoms 
and  immunities  of  the  burgh  preserved — ay,  and  I 
know  he  will — I  have  made  a  steel  doublet  for  hiin, 
and  have  a  good  guess  at  the  kind  of  heart  that  it 
was  meant  to  cover." 

"  Surely,"  said  Bailie  Craigdallie,  "  it  would  be  to 
no  purpose  to  stir  at  court  without  Sir  Pafrck  Char- 
teris's  countenance  ;  the  ready  answer  would  be.  Go 
to  your  Provost,  you  borrel  loons.  So,  neighbours 
and  townsmen,  if  you  will  stand  by  my  side,  I  and 
our  Pottingar  Dwining  will  repair  presently  to  Kin- 
fauns,  with  Sim  Glover,  the  jolly  Smith,  and  gallant 
Oliver  Proudfute,  for  witnesses  to  the  onslaught,  and 
speak  with  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  in  name  of  the  fair 
town." 

"  Xay,"  said  the  peaceful  man  of  rnedicine,  "leave 
me  behind,  I  pray  you;  I  lack  audacity  to  speak  be- 
fore a  belted  knight." 

"  Never  regard  that,  neighbour,  you  must  go,"  said 
Bailie  Craigdallie.  "  The  town  hold  me  a  hot-head- 
ed carle  for  a  man  of  threescore — Sim  Glover  is  the 
ofl'cnded  party— we  all  know  that  Harry  Gow  spoils 
more  harness  with  his  sword,  than  he  makes  with 
his  hammer — and  our  neighbour  Proudfute, — who, 
^kj  his  own  word,  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
every  fray  in  Perth. — is  of  course  a  man  of  action. 
We  must  iiave  at  least  one  advocate  amongst  us  for 
peace  and  quietness ;  and  thou,  Pottingar,  must  be 
the  man.  Away  with  you,  sirs,  get  your  boots  and 
your  beasts — horse  and  hattock,*  I  say — and  let  us 
lueei  at  tlie  East  Port— that  is,  if  it  is  your  pleasure, 
lieii,n!)ours,  t>)  trust  us  with  tlie  matter," 

"  There   can  be  no   better  rede,  and  we  will  all 

•  f/(""!e  and  hattork.  tl\e  wpllknown  cry  of  tho  fairies  at 
mntiniiii?  for  a  nioonliplit  expi'diticin,  came  to  be  familiarly 
adop'Ml  un  any  u:r,usiuii  uf  mounting. 


avouch  it,"  said  the  citizens.  "  If  the  Provost  take 
our  part,  as  the  fair  town  hath  a  right  to  expect,  we 
may  bell-the-cat  with  the  best  of  them." 

"  It  is  well,  then,  neighbours,"  answered  the  Bai- 
lie; "so  said,  so  shall  Be  done.  Jleanwhde,  I  hav« 
called  the  whole  town-council  together  about  this 
hour,  and  I  have  little  doubt,"  lookin"  around  the 
company,  "that  as  so  many  of  them  who  are  in  thi^ 
place  have  resolved  to  consult  with  our  Provost,  the 
rest  will  be  compliant  to  the  same  resolution.  And 
therefore,  neighbours,  and  good  burghers  of  the  fair 
city  of  Perth — horse  and  hattock,  as  1  said  before, 
and  meet  me  at  the  East  Port." 

A  general  acclamation  concluded  the  sitting  of  this 
species  of  privy  council,  or  Lords  of  the  Articles  ;  and 
they  dispersed,  the  deputation  to  prepare  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  rest  to  tell  their  impatient  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  measures  they  had  taken  to  rendei 
their  chambers  safe  in  future,  against  the  intrusion  oi 
gallants  at  unseasonable  hours. 

^yhile  nags  are  saddling,  and  the  town-council  de- 
bating, or  rather  putting  in  form  what  the  leading 
members  of  their  body  had  already  adopted,  it  may  be 
necessarj',  for  the  information  of  some  readers,  to  state 
in  distinct  terms  what  is  more  circuitously  intimated 
in  the  course  of  the  former  discussion. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  period,  when  the  strength 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  controlled  the  rights,  and  fre- 
quently insulted  the  pnyileges  of  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland,  that  the  latter,  where  it  was  practicable,  of- 
ten chose  their  Provost,  or  Chief  Magistrate,  nut  ou» 
of  the  order  of  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  citi- 
zens, who  inhabited  the  town  itself,  and  filled  u-p  tha 
roll  of  the  ordinary  magistracy,  but  elected  to  that 
pre-eminent  state  somepowerful  nobleman,  or  baron, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  burgh,  wno  was  expectea 
to  stand  their  friend  at  court  in  such  matters  as  con- 
cerned their  common  weal,  and  to  lead  their  civil  mi- 
litia to  fight,  whether  in  general  battle  or  in  private 
feud,  reinforcing  them  with  his  own  feudal  retainers. 
This  protection  was  not  always  gratuitous.  The  Pro- 
vosts scmetinies  availed  themselves  of  their  situation 
to  an  unjustifiable  degree,  and  obtained  grants  of  lands 
and  tenements  belonging  to  the  common  good,  or 
public  prorierty  of  the  burgh,  and  thus  made  the  citi- 
zens t)ay  dear  for  the  countenance  which  they  aflbrded. 
— Others  were  satisfied  to  receive  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  townsmen  in  their  own  feudal  quarrels,  with  such 
other  marks  of  respect  and  benevolence,  as  the  burgh 
oyer  which  they  presided  were  willing  to  gratify  them 
with,  in  order  to  secure  their  active  services  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  Baron,  who  was  the  regular  protect- 
or of  a  royal  burgh,  accepted  such  free-will  offerings 
without  scruple,  and  repaid  thein  by  defending  the 
rights  of  the  town,  by  arguments  in  the  council,  and 
by  bold  deeds  in  the  field. 

The  citizens  of  the  town,  or.  as  they  loved  better  to 
call  it,  the  Fair  City  of  Perth,  harl  for  several  genera- 
tions found  a  protector  and  Provost  of  this  kind  in  the 
knightly  family  of  Charteris,  Lords  of  Kinfauns,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  burgh.  It  was  scarce  a  ceri- 
tur\^(in  the  time  of  Robert  III.)  sjnce  the  first  of  this 
distinguished  family  had  settled  in  the  strong  castle 
which  now  belonged  to  them,  with  the  picturesque 
and  fertile  scenes  adjoining  to  it.  L'ut  the  history  of 
the  first  settler,  chivalrous  and  romantic  in  itself-  was 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  an  alien,  in 
the  land  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  We  relate  it  as 
it  is  given  by  an  ancient  and  uniform  tradition,  which 
carries  in  it  great  indications  of  truth,  and  is  warrant 
enough,  perhaps,  for  its  insertion  in  graver  histories 
than  the  present. 

During  the  brief  career  of  the  celebrated  patriot  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  when  his  anus  had  for  a  time 
expelled  the  Englisli  invaders  from  his  native  country, 
he  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a  voyage  to  France, 
with  a  small  band  of  trusty  friends,  to  try  what  his 
presence  (for  he  was  respected  through  all  countries 
for  his  prowess)  might  do  to  induce  the  French  mo- 
narch to  send  to  Scotland  a  body  of  auxiliary  forces, 
or  other  assistance,  to  aid  the  Scots  in  regaining  their 
independence. 

The  Scottish  Champion  was  on  board  a  small  ves- 
sel, and  steering  for  the  port  of  Dieppe    when  a  sa*. 
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appeared  in  the  distance,  which  the  mariners  regard- 
ed, first  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  at  last  with 
confusion  and  dismay.  Wallace  demanded  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  their  alarm.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  informed  him,  that  the  tall  vessel  winch  was 
bearingdowri,  with  the  purpose  of  boarding  that  which 
he  commanded,  was  the  ship  of  a  celebrated  rover, 
equally  famed  for  his  courage,  strength  of  body,  and 
successful  piracies.  It  was  commanded  by  a  genile- 
man  nametl  Thomas  de  Longiieville,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  but  by  practice  oneof  those  pirates  who  called 
themselves  friends  to  the  sea,  and  enemies  to  ail  who 
sailed  upon  that  element.  He  attacked  and  plundered 
vessels  of  all  nations,  like  one  of  the  ancient  Xorso 
Sea-kings,  as  they  were  termed,  whose  dominion  was 
upon  tlie  mountain  waves.  Tne  master  added,  that 
no  vessel  could  escape  the  rover  by  flight,  so  speedy 
was  tiie  bark  he  commanded;  and  that  no  crew, 
however  hardy,  could  liope  to  resist  him,  when,  as  was 
his  usual  mocie  of  combat,  lie  threw  liimself  on  board 
at  the  head  of  his  followers. 

Wallace  smiled  siernly,  while  the  master  of  the 
ship,  with  alarm  m  his  countenance,  and  tears  in  his 
eyes,  described  to  him  the  certaintyof  their  being  cap- 
ttired  by  the  Red  Rover,  a  name  given  to  De  Longue- 
ville,  because  he  usually  displayed  the  blood-red  flag, 
which  he  had  now  hoisted. 

"I  will  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  this  rover,"  said 
Wallace. 

Then  calling  together  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  own 
followers,  Bovd,  Kerlie,  Seton,  and  others,  to  whom 
the  dust  of  the  most  desperate  battle  was  like  the 
breath  of  life,  he  commanded  them  to  arm  themselves, 
and  lie  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight. — 
He  ordered  the  maiiners  below,  excepting  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  manage  tne  vessel ;  and 
ne  gave  the  master  instructions,  upon  pain  of  death, 
so  to  steer,  as  that,  while  the  vessel  had  an  appear- 
ance of  attempting  to  fly,  he  should  in  fact  permit  the 
Red  Rover  to  come  up  with  them  and  do  his  worst.— 
Wallace  himself  then  lay  down  on  the  deck,  that 
nothing  might  be  seen  which  could  intimate  any  pur- 
pose of  resistance.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  De  Lon- 
gueville's  vessel  ran  on  board  that  of  the  Champion, 
and  the  Red  Rover,  casting  out  grappling  irons  to 
make  sure  of  his  prize,  jumped  on  the  deck  in  com- 
plete armour,  followed  by  his  men,  who  gave  a  terri- 
ble shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  already  secured.  But 
the  armed  Scots  started  up  at  once,  and  the  rover 
found  himself  unexpectedly  engaged  with  men  accus- 
tomed to  consider  victory  as  secure,  when  they  were 
onlv  opposed  as  one  to  two  or  three.  Wallace  himself 
rushed  on  the  pirate  captain,  and  a  dreadful  strife  be- 
gan betwixt  them  with  such  furv,  tiiat  the  others  sus- 
pended their  own  battle  to  look  on,  and  seemed  by 
common  consent  to  refer  the  issue  of  the  strife  to  the 
fate  of  the  combat  between  the  two  chiefs.  The  pi- 
rate fought  as  well  as  man  could  do  ;  but  Wallace's 
strength  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  He 
dashed  the  sword  from  the  rover's  hand,  and  placed 
him  in  such  peril,  that,  to  avoid  being  cut  down,  he 
was  fain  to  close  with  the  Scottish  Champion,  in 
hopes  of  overpowering  him  in  the  grapple.  In  this 
also  he  was  foiled.  They  fell  on  the  neck,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  but  the  Frenchman  fell  undermost ; 
and  Wallace,  fixing  his  grasp  upon  his  gorget,  com- 
pressed It  so  closely,  notwithstanding  it  was  made  of 
the  finest  steel,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth,  and  he  was  only  able  to  ask  for 
quarter  by  signs.  His  men  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  begged  for  mercy,  when  they  saw  their  leader  thus 
severely  han:!led.  The  victor  granted  them  all  their 
hves,  but  tooK  possession  of  their  vessel,  and  detained 
them  prisoners. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  harbour, 
Wallace  alarmed  the  place  by  displaying  the  rover's 
colours,  as  if  De  Longueivlle  was  coming  to  pillage 
the  town.  The  bells  were  rung  backward;  horns 
were  blown,  and  the  citizens  were  hurrying  to  arms, 
when  the  scene  chaiiged.  The  Scottish  Lion  on  his 
snield  of  gold  was  raised  above  the  piratical  flag,  and 
annouriced  that  the  Champion  of  Scotland  was  ap- 
proaching, like  a  falcon  with  his  prey  in  his  clutch. 
He  landed  wi'h  his  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the 


court  of  France,  where,  at  Wallace's  request,  the 
robberies  which  the  pirate  had  committed  svere  for- 
given, and  tlie  King  even  conferred  the  honour  ol 
knighthood  on  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville,  and  of- 
fered to  take  him  into  his  service.  But  the  rover  had 
contracted  such  a  friendship  for  his  generous  victor, 
that  he  insisted  on  uniting  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
Wallace,  with  whom  he  returned  to  .Scotland,  and 
fought  by  his  side  in  many  a  bloody  battle,  where  the 
prowess  of  Sir  Thom.as  de  Longueville  was  remarked 
as  inferior  to  that  of  none,  save  of  his  heroic  conquer 
or.  His  fate  also  was  more  fortunate  than  that  ol 
his  patron.  Being  distinguished  by  the  beauty  as 
well  as  strength  of  his  person,  he  rendered  himself  so 
acceptable  to  a  young  lady,  heiress  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Charteris,  that  she  chose  him  for  her  hus- 
band, bestowing  on  him  with  her  hand  the  fair  ba- 
ronial Castle  of  Kinfauns,  and  the  domains  annexed 
to  it.  Their  descendants  took  the  name  of  Charte- 
ris, as  connecting  themselves  with  their  maternal  an- 
cestors, the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  property,  though 
the  name  of  Thomas  de  Longueville  was  equally 
hono'ired  amongst  them  ;  and  the  large  two-handed 
sword  with  which  he  mowed  the  ranks  of  war,  was, 
and  ie  still,  preserved  amon^  the  family  muniments. 
Another  account  is,  that  tlie  family  name  of  De 
Longueville  himself  was  Charteris.  The  estate  af- 
terwards passed  to  a  family  of  Blairs,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Gray. 

These  Barons  of  Kinfauns,*  from  father  to  son, 
held,  for  several  generations,  the  office  of  Provost  of 
Perth  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  and  town  rendering 
it  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  mutual  supp(3rt. 
The  Sir  Patrick  of  this  history  had  more  than  once 
led  out  the  men  of  Perth  to  battles  and  skirmishes 
with  the  restless  Highland  depredators,  and  with 
other  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  True  it  is,  ha 
used  so.netimes  to  he  weary  of  the  slight  and  frivo- 
lous complaints  unnecessarily  brought  before  hirrh 
and  in  which  he  was  requested  to  interest  himself. 
Hence  he  had  sometimes  incurred  the  charge  of  be- 
ing too  proud  as  a  nobleman,  or  too  indolent  as  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  one  who  was  too  much  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  and  the  exercise  of  feudal 
hospitality,  to  bestir  himself  upon  all  and  every  occa- 
sionwhen  the  Fair  Town  would  have  desired  his  ac- 
tive interference.  _  But  notwithstanding  that  this  oc- 
casioned some  slight  murmuring,  the  citizens,  upon 
any  serious  cause  of  alarm,  were  wont  to  rally  around 
their  Provost,  and  were  warmly  supported  by  hia 
both  in  council  and  action. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Within  tlie  bounds  of  Annandaie, 

Tliu  gentle  JoluistonPs  ride  ; 
They  have  been  tliere  a  thousand  years, 

A  thousand  more  they'll  bide.— OW  BaUad. 

The  character  and  quality  of  Sir  Patrick  Charts 
ris,  the  Provost  of  Perth,  being  such  as  we  have 
sketched  in  the  last  chapter,  let  us  now  return  to  <.\o 
deputation  which  was  in  the  act  of  rendezvousing  at 
the  East  Port,+  in  order  to  wait  upon  that  dignitary 
with  their  complaints,  at  Kinfauns. 

*  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  ancient  Barons  of  Kinfauni 
are  now  represented  in  the  male  line  by  a  once  poiverful  branch 
of  the  name,  the  Charterises  of  Amisfield,  in  Dumfries-shire. 
The  remains  of  the  castle,  close  to  which  is  their  modern  resi- 
dence, attest  the  former  extent  of  their  resources. 

t  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  kind  communication  of 
the  well-known  antiquary,  .Mr.  Morison  of  Forth  :— 

"  The  port  at  whicii  the  deputation  for  Kinfauns  must  have 
met,  was  a  strongly  fortified  gate  at  the  east  en<l  of  the  High 
.Street,  opening  to  the  Bridre.  On  the  north  side  of  the  street 
adjoining  the  gate,  stood  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  from  which 
the  monks  had  access  to  the  river  by  a  flight  of  steps,  still  called 
'Our  Lady's  Stairs.'  Some  remains  of  tliis  ctiapel  are  yet  ex- 
tant, and  one  of  the  towers  is  in  a  style  of  architecture  which 
most  antiquaries  consider  peculiar  to  the  age  of  Robert  III.  Im- 
mediately opposite,  on  the  south  side  of  llie  street,  a  .ilaircase 
is  still  to  be  seen,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  whicli  is  tnid  to 
have  formed  part  of  '  Gowrie'.'!  Palace.'  But  as  Gowrie  House 
stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  Watergate— as  most  of  the  housej 
of  the  nobility  were  situated  between  the  staircase  we  now  refer 
to  and  Gowrie  House;  and  as,  singularly  enough,  this  stair  ia 
built  upon  ground,  which,  although  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
is  not  within  the  burgli  lands,  some  of  the  local  antiquaries  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  formed  part  of  the  Royal  Palace,  m 
"vhich  the  Kings  of  Scotland  resided,  until  they  found  Dior* 
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And  first  appeared  Simon  Glover,  on  a  pacing  pai-  [  .lOiting.  S'ne  is  cruelly  hard  set  this  miire  of  niii  e 
frey,  which  had  sometimes  enjoyed  the  honour  of  I  but  she  has  carried  me  in  field  and  forest,  and  througn 
bearing  tlie  fairer  person  as  well  as  the  lighter  weight  '  '  .  .  ., 

of  his  beautiful  daughter.  His  cloak  was  mutP.ed 
round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  as  a  sign  to  his 
friends  not  lo  interrupt  him  by  any  questions  while 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The 
deepest  anxiety  was  seated  on  his  brow,  as  if  the 
more  he  meditated  on  the  matter  he  was  engaged  in, 
the  more  difficult  and  perilous  it  appeared.  He  only 
greeted  by  silent  gestures  his  friends  as  they  came  to 
the  rendezvous. 

A  strong  black  horse,  of  the  old  Galloway  breed,  of 
an  under  size,  and  not  e.xceeding  fourteen  hands,  but 
high-shouldered,  strong-limbecl,  well-coupled,  and 
rouiul-barrelled,  bore  to  the  East  Port  the  gallant 
Smith.  A  judge  of  the  animal  might  see  in  his  eye  a 
spark  of  that  vicious  temper  whicli  is  frequently  the 
accompaniment  of  the  form  that  is  most  vigorous 
and  enduring;  but  the  weight,  the  hand,  and  these;it 
of  the  rider,  added  to  the  late  regular  exercise  of  a 
long  journey,  had  subdued  his  stubbornness  for  the 
present.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  honest  i?on- 
net-maker,  wiio  being,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  a  little 
round  min.  and  what  is  vulgarly  called  duck-legged, 
had  planted  himself  like  a  red  pincushion,  (for  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  over  which  he  had  slung 
a  hawking-pouch,)  on  the  top  of  a  great  saddle, 
which  he  might  be  said  rather  to  be  perched  upon 
than  to  bestride.  The  saddle  and  the  man  were 
girthed  on  the  ridge-bone  of  a  great  trampling  Flemish 
mare,  with  a  nose  turned  up  in  the  air  like  a  camel,  a 
liuge  fleece  of  hair  at  each  foot,  and  every  hoof  full  as 
large  in  circumference  as  a  frying-pan.  The  contrast 
betvvcen  the  beast  and  the  rider  was  so  extremely  ex- 
iraordinary,  that  whilst  chance  passengers  contented 
themselves  with  wondering  how  he  got  up,  his  friends 
were  anticipating  with  sorrow  the  perils  which  must 
attend  his  coming  down  again;  for  the  high-seated 
horseman's  feet  did  not  by  any  means  come  beneath 
the  laps  of  the  saddle.  He  had  associated  himself  to 
the  Smith,  whose  motions  he  had  watched  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  him  ;  for  it  was  Oliver  Proudfute's 
opinion,  that  men  of  action  showed  to  most  advan- 
tage when  beside  each  other;  and  he  was  delighted 
when  some  wag  of  the  lower  class  had  gravity 
enou-:h  lu  cry  out,  without  laughing  outright, '"  There 
goes  the  pride  of  Perth— there  go  the  slashing  crafts- 
men, the  jolly  Smith  of  the  Wynd,  and  the  bold  Bon- 
net-maker !" 

It  is  true,  the  fellow  who  gave  this  all-hail  thrust 
histongue  in  his  cheek  to  some  scapegraces  like  him- 
self; but  as  the  Ronnet-maker  did  not  see  this  by- 
play, he  generously  threw  him  a  silver  penny  to  en- 
courage his  respect  for  martialists.  This  munificence 
occasioned  their  being  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys, 
laughing  and  hallooing,  until  Heiiry  Smith,  turning 
back,  threatened  to  switch  the  foremost  of  them;  a 
resolution  which  they  did  not  wait  to  see  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

"Here  are  we  the  witnesses,"  said  the  little  man 
on  the  large  horse,  as  they  joined  Simon  Glover  at  the 
East  Port;  "but  where  are  they  that  siiould  backus? 
Ah,  brotlier  Henry !  authority  is  a  load  far  an  ass  ra- 
ther than  a  spirited  horse  ;  it  would  but  clog  the  mo- 
tions of  such  young  fellows  as  you  and  me." 

"  I  could  well  wish  to  see  you  bear  ever  so  little  of 
that  same  weight,  worthy  Master  Proudlute,"  replied 
Henry  Gow,  "  were  it  but  to  keep  you  firm  in  the 
saddle  ;  for  you  bounce  about  as  if  you  were  dancing 
a  j;g  on  your  seal,  without  any  help  from  your  legs." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  I  raise  myself  in  my  stirrups  to  avoid  the 


fif"clii'li'il.  rttid  probably  morn  ronifortablp.  lodgin?  in  the  Black- 
frinr's  .Munattery.  Lonviii!,'  tlie  di'tcrniiiiatiim  i>t"  lliis  (iiiiistinn 
til  llins''  Willi  liave  mure  It'isure  fur  soIvitik  it,  lliiis  far  is  certain, 
that  till!  inace  i)f  rendezvous  for  tlie  liero  of  tlie  tale  and  liis 
riini|i:inii)MB  was  one  of  some  consenuenra  in  the  town,  w  liere 
tlieir  lie;iriiie  wa.-s  not  likely  to  pass  uiuibservt:d.  Tlie  brid^-e  to 
wliir.b  tbcy  passed  tbroupli  the  pate,  was  a  verystalily  edifice. 
Major  calls  it,  '  Pnniem  Kancti  Joaiinis  inir-'nteni  apud  Perih.' 
The  d.ite  of  itserniMion  is  not  known  but  'r  wa.>  exteiisivi-ly 
repaniHl  oy  Robert  Bruce,  in  wnose  roijrn  il  sutTernd  by  the  re- 
IKaled  sii'Keslu  uliich  Pertii  wa*  subjected,  is  well  as  by  sotnc 
of  those  umrulatioiis  of  the  Tay  to  wliirli  it  was  freiiuenlly 
t«tosi«,  an.'  one  of  which  ev«!ntually  swept  it  away  in  1621." 


some  passages  that  were  something  perilous;  so  je- 
zabcl  and  I  part  not— I  call  her  Jezabel,  after  the 
Princess  of  Castille." 

"  Isabel,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  answered  the 
Smith. 

"  Ay— Isabel,  or  Jezabel,-^all  the  same,  you  know. 
But  here  comes  Bailie  Craigdallie  at  last,  with  that 
poor,  creeping,  cowardly  creature  the  Pottingar. 
They  have  brought  two  town-officers  with  their  par- 
tisans, to  guard  their  fair  persons,  I  suppose. — If  there 
is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is  such  a 
sneaking  varlet  as  that  DwiningI" 

"Have  a  care  he  does  not  hear  you  say  so,"  said 
the  Smith.  "  I  tell  thee,  Bonnet-maker,  that  there  is 
niore  danger  in  yonder  slight  wasted  anatomy,  than 
in  twenty  stout  fellows  like  yourself" 

"  Pshaw !  Bully  Smith,  you  are  but  jesting  with  me^" 
said  Oliver, — softening  his  voice,  however,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  Pottingar,  as  if  to  discover  in  what 
limb  or  lineament  of  his  wasted  face  and  form  lay  any 
appearance  of  the  menaced  danger;  and  his  exami- 
nation re-assuring  him,  he  answered  boldly,  "Blades 
and  bucklers,  man,  I  would  stand  the  feud  of  a  dozen 
such  as  Dv%ining.  What  could  he  do  to  any  man 
with  blood  in  his  veins  ?" 

"  He  could  eive  him  a  dose  of  physic,"  answered 
the  Smith,  dryly. 

Thev  had  no  time  for  farther  colloquy,  for  Bailie 
Craigdallie  called  to  them  to  take  the  road  to  Kin- 
fauns,  and  himself  showed  the  example.  As  they 
advanced  at  a  leisurely  pace,  the  discourse  turned  on 
the  reception  wliich  they  were  to  expect  frotn  their 
Provost,  and  the  interest  which  he  was  likely  to  take 
in  the  aggression  which  thev  complained  of.  The 
Glover  seemed  particularly  desponding,  and  talked 
more  than  once,  in  a  manner  which  implied  a  wish 
that  they  would  yet  consent  to  let  the  matter  rest. 
He_  did  not  speak  out  very  plainly,  however,  fearlul, 
perhaps,  of  the  malignant  interpretation  which  might 
he  derived  from  any  appearance  of  his  flinching  from 
the  assertion  of  his  daughter's  reputation.  Dwining 
seemed  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  but  spoke  more 
cautiously  than  in  the  morning. 

"After  all,"  said  tlie  Bailie,  "when  I  think  of  all 
the  propines  and  good  gifts  which  have  passed  from 
the  good  town  to  my  Lord  Provost's,  I  cannot  think 
he  will  be  backward  to  show  himself.  More  than 
one  lusty  boat,  laden  with  Bordeaux  wine,  has  lef« 
the  South  .Shore  to  discharge  its  burden  under  the 
Castle  of  Kinfauns.  I  have  some  ri.ght  to  speak  of 
that,  who  was  the  merchant  importer." 

"And."  said  Dwining,  with  his  squeaking  voice, 
"I  could  speak  of  delicate  confections,  curious  com- 
fits, loaves  of  wastel  bread,  and  even  cakes  of  that 
rare  and  delicious  condiment  which  men  call  sugar, 
that  have  gone  thither  to  help  out  a  britlal  banquet, 
or  a  kirstening  feast,  or  such  like.  But  alack,  Baihe 
Craigdallie,  wine  is  drunk,  comfits  are  eaten,  and  the 
gift  is  forgotten  when  the  flavour  is  past  away.  Alas, 
neighbour!  the  banquet  of  last  Christmas  is  gone 
like  the  last  year's  snow." 

"Bui  there  have  been  gloves  full  of  gold  pieces," 
said  the  IMagislrate. 

"I  should  know  that  who  wrought  them,"  saiil 
Simon,  whose  professional  recollections  still  mingletl 
with  whatever  else  might  orcupy  his  mind.  "One 
was  a  hawking  glove  for  my  ladv.  J  made  it  some- 
thing wide.  Her  ladvship  found  no  fault,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  intended  lining." 

"Well,  go  to,"  said  Bailie  C'raigdaHi",  "  the  less  I 
lie ;  and  if  these  are  not  to  the  fore,  it  is  the  Pro- 
vost's faiik.  and  not  the  town's:  they  could  neither 
be  eat  nor  drunk  in  the  shape  in  which  he  got  them," 
"  I  could  sneak  of  a  brave  armour  too,"  said  the 
SmitP;  "but,  cogan  na  .s-c/i/e.'*  as  .Tohii  Hiuhland- 
man  says, — I  think  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns  will  do 
his  devoir  by  the  burgh  in  peace  or  war:  and  il  la 
needless  to  be  reckoning  the  town's  good  deeds  till 
we  see  him'  thankless  for  them." 

"So  say  I,"  cried  our  fricid  Proudfute,  from  tlia 
top  of  his  mare.     "  We  roystering  blades  never  bea, 
•  "  Peace  or  war,  I  care  not." 


Chap.  VIII.] 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 


60  base  a  mind  as  to  count  for  wine  and  walnuts  with 

friend  iii<e  Sir  Patrick  Ciiarteris.     Nay,  trii.st  me, 

sood  woodsman  like  Sir  Patrick  will  prize  tlie  right 
of  hunting  and  sporting  over  the  lands  of  the  hur.i,'h 
n.s  a  high  privilege,  and  one  which,  his  Majest>-  the 
King's  Grace  e.\ce))ted,  is  ncitiier  granted  lo  lord  nor 
loon  save  to  our  Provost  alone." 

.\s  the  Bonnet-maker  spoke,  there  was  heard  on 
tlie  lel't  liand,  the  cry  of,  '  So  so—waw  waw—kaw," 
being  the  s'aout  of  a  falconer  to  nis  hawk. 

"Methinks  yonder  is  a  fellow  using  the  privilege 
you  m.'ntiou,  who,  from  his  appearance,  is  neither 
King  nor  Provost,"  said  the  Smith. 

''  iy,  mariv',  I  see  him,"  said  the  Bonnet-maker, 
who  imagined  the  occasion  presented  a  prime  oppor- 
tunity 'o  win  honour.  "Thou  and  I,  jolly  Smith, 
will  prick  towards  him,  and  put  him  to  tlie  question." 

"Have  with  you,  then,"  cried  the  Smith;  and  his 
companion  spurred  his  mare  and  wenl  off",  never 
doubting  that  Gow  was  at  his  heels. 

Hut  Cra  gdallie  caught  Henry's  horse  by  the  reins. 
"  Stand  fast  by  the  standard,"  he  said  ;  "let  us  see 
the  luck  of  our  light  horseman.  If  he  procures  him- 
self a  broken  pate,  he  will  be  quieter  for  the  rest  of  the 
day." 

"  From  what  I  already  see,"  said  the  Smith,  "he 
may  easily  come  by  such  a  boon.  Yonder  fellow, 
M  ho  stops  so  impudently  to  look  at  us,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  the  most  lawful  sport  in  the  world — I  guess 
him,  by  his  trotting  hobbler,  his  rusty  head-piece  with 
the  coelv's feather,  and  long  two-handed  sword,  to  be 
the  follower  of  some  of  the  southland  lords — men 
who  live  so  near  the  Southern,  that  the  black  jack  is 
ne"er  off'  their  backs,  and  who  are  as  iree  of  their 
blows  as  they  are  light  in  their  fingers." 

VVhilst  they  were  thus  speculating  on  the  issue  of 
the  rencounter,  the  valiant  Bonnet-maker  began  to 
pull  np.Iezabel,  in  order  that  the  Smith,  who  he  still 
concluded  was  close  behind,  might  overtake  him,  and 
eaiher  advance  first,  or  at  least  abreast  of  him.seif. 
But  when  he  saw  him  at  ri  hundred  yards  distance, 
standing  composedly  with  tlie  rest  of  the  group,  the 
flesh  of  the  champion,  like  that  of  the  old  Spauisli 
general,  tjegan  to  tremble,  in  anticipation  of  the  dan- 
gers into  which  his  own  venturous  spirit  was  about 
to  involve  it.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  being  counte- 
nanced by  th*".  neighbourhood  of  so  many  friends;  the 
hopes  that  i..e  appearance  of  such  odds  must  intimi- 
date the  single  intruder,  and  the  shame  of  abandon- 
ing an  enterprise  in  which  he  had  volunteered,  and 
when  so  many  persons  must  witness  his  disgrace, 
surmounted  the  strong  inclination  which  prompted 
him  to  wheel  Jezabel  to  the  right  about,  and  return 
to  the  friends  whose  protection  he  had  quitted,  as  fast 
ns  her  legs  could  carry  them.  He  accordingly  con- 
tinued his  direction  towards  the  stranger,  who  in- 
creased his  alarm  considerably,  by  putting  his  little 
nag  in  motion,  and  riding  to  meet  him  at  a  brisk  trot. 
On  observing  this  apparently  ofiijnsive  movement, 
our  hero  looked  over  his  left  shoulder  more  than  once, 
as  if  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  a  retreat,  anil  in 
the  meanwhile  came  to  a  decided  halt.  But  thePhi- 
lisiine  was  upon  him  ere  the  Bonnet-maker  could  de- 
cide whether  to  fight  or  fly,  and  a  very  ominous- 
looking  Wiilistine  he  was.  His  figure  was  gaunt  and 
lathy,  his  visage  marked  by  two  or  three  ill-favoured 
scars,  and  thewh'ile  man  had  much  the  air  of  one  ac- 
customed to  say,  "  Stand  and  deliver,"  to  a  true  man. 

This  individual  began  the  discourse,  by  exclaiming, 
in  tones  as  sinister  as  his  looks,—"  The  devil  catcli 
you  for  a  cuckoo,  why  do  you  ride  across  the  moor 
to  spoil  my  sport  7" 

"Worthy  stranger,"  said  our  friend,  in  the  tone  of 
pacific  remonstrance,  "I  am  Oliver  Proidfute,  a  bur- 
eess  of  Perth,  and  a  man  of  substance;  and  yonder  is 
the  worsliipf  il  Adam  Craigdallie,  the  oldest  Bailie  of 
the  burgh,  with  the  fighting  Smith  of  the  Wynd,  and 
three  or  four  armed  men  more,  who  desire  to  know 
' .  your  name,  and  how  you  come  to  take  your  pleasure 
over  these  lands  belonging  to  the  burgh  of  Perth— al- 
though, natheless,  I  will  answer  for  them,  it  is  not 
their  wish  to  quarrel  with  a  gentleman,  or  stranger, 
for  any  accidental  trespass;  only  it  is  their  use  and 
wont  not  to  grant  such  leave,  unless  it  is  duly  asked  ; 
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and— and— therefore  I  desire  to  know  your  narnf\ 
worthy  sir." 

Tlie  grim  and  loathly  aspect  with  which  the  fal- 
coner had  regarded  Oliver  Pioudfiite  during  his  ha- 
ran.gue,  had  greatly  disc(uicerted  him,  and  allogether 
altered  the  character  of  the  iiKjuirv  which,  with  Henry 
Gow  to  back  him,  he  would  pn/bably  have  thought 
most  fitting  for  the  occasion. 

The  stranger  replied  to  it,  inodified  as  it  was,  with 
a  most  inauspicious  grin,  which  the  scars  of  his  visage 
made  appear  still  more  repulsive.  "You  want  to 
know  my  name'?— My  name  is  the  Devil's  Dick  of 
Hellgarth,  well  known  in  Annandale  for  a  gentl 
Johnstone.  I  follow  the  stout  Laird  of  Wamphray, 
who  rides  with  his  kinsman  the  redoubted  Lord  of 
Johnstone,  who  is  banded  with  the  doughty  Earl  of 
Douglas;  and  the  Earl  and  the  Lord,  and  the  Laird 
and  I  the  Esquire,  fly  our  hawks  where  we  find  our 
game,  and  ask  no  man  whose  ground  we  ride  over."* 

"I  will  do  your  message,  sir,  replied  Oliver  Proud- 
fuie,  meekly  enough  ;  for  he  began  to  be  very  desirous 
to  get  free  of  the  embassy  which  he  had  so  rashly 
undertaken,  and  was  in  the  act  of  turning  his  horse' t- 
head,  when  the  Annandale  man  added,— 

"And  take  you  thi.s  to  boot,  to  keep  you  in  mind 
that  you  met  the  Devil's  Dick,  and  to  teach  you  an 
other  time  to  beware  how  you  spoil  the  sport  of  anj 
one  who  wears  the  flying  spur  on  his  shoulder." 

With  these  words  he  applied  two  or  three  smar< 
blows  of  his  riding-rod  upon  the  luckless  Bonnet- 
maker's  head  and  person.  Some  of  them  lighted  upon 
Jezebel,  who,  turning  sharply  round,  laid  her  rider 
upon  the  moor,  and  galloped  back  towards  the  part} 
of  citizens. 

Proudfute,  thus  overthrown,  began  to  cry  for  as- 
sistance in  no  very  manly  voice,  and  almost  in  the 
same  breath  to  whimper  for  mercy;  for  his  anta^^o- 
nist,  dismounting  almost  as  soon  aa  he  fell,  offered  a 
whinger,  or  large  wood-knife,  lo  his  throat,  while  ha 
rifled  the  pockets  of  the  unluuky  citizen,  and  even 
examined  his  hawking  bag,  swearing  two  or  three 
grisly  oaths,  that  he  would  have  what  it  contained 
since  the  wearer  had  interrupted  his  sport.  He  pulled 
the  belt  rudely  off,  terrifying  the  prostrate  Bonnet- 
maker  still  more  by  the  regardless  violence  wliieh  he 
used,  as,  instead  of  taking  the  pains  to  unbuckle  the 
strap,  he  drew  till  the  fastening  gave  way.  But  ap- 
parently it  contained  nothing  to  his  mind.  He  threw 
it  carelessly  from  him,  and  at  the  same  time  suffered 
the  dismounted  cavalier  to  rise,  while  he  himself  re- 
mounted his  hobbler,  and  looked  towards  the  rest  of 
Oliver's  party,  who  were  now  advancing. 

When  they  had  seen  their  delegate  overthrown, 
there  was' some  laughter  ;  so  much  had  the  vaunting 
humour  of  the  B(mriet-maker  prepared  his  friends  to 
rejoice,  when,  as  Henry  Smith  termed  it,  they  saw 
their  Oliver  meet  with  a  Rowland.  But  when  the 
Bonnet-maker's  adversary  was  seen  to  bestride  him, 
and  handle  him  in  the  manner  described,  the  armour- 
er could  hold  out  no  longer.  "Please  you,  good 
Master  Bailie,  I  cannot  endure  to  see  our  townsman 
beaten  and  rifled,  and  like  to  be  murdered  before  us 
all.  It  reflects  upon  the  Fair  Town;  and  if  it  is 
neighbour  Proudfule's  misfortune,  it  is  our  shame.  I 
must  to  his  rescue." 

"We  will  all  go  to  his  rescue,"  answered  Bailie 
Craigdallie:  "but  let  no  man  strike  without  order 
froin  me.  We  have  more  feuds  on  our  hands,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  than  we  have  strength  to  bring  to  good  end. 
And  therefore  I  charge  you  all,  more  especially  vou, 
Henry  of  the  Wynd,  in  the  name  of  the  FnW  City, 
that  you  make  no  stroke  but  in  self-defence."  They 
all  advanced,  therefore,  in  a  body;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  number  drove  the  plunderer  from  his 
booty.  He  stood  at  gaze,  however,  at  somedistance, 
like  the  wolf,  which,  though  it  retreats  before  the 
dogs,  cannot  be  brought  to  absolute  flight. 

«  Every  Srotclimnn  must  rcjrft  tliat  tlie  name  of  Jo)inston« 
sllould  Iiave  clisiippeiirod  fri)iii  tlie  peerage,  and  liojie  ilmt  pro 
lonj;  some  one  of  the  many  claimants  for  the  minor  iiorii.nrs  at 
least  of  the  house  of  Annanilale  may  make  out  a  case  to  I  no  s.i- 
tisfaction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  groat  estates  of  the  faniiy 
arc  still  nearly  entire,  and  in  worthy  hands  :— they  have  pa>sr-(j 
to  a  yount'cr  hranrh  of  the  noble  )ioijs«  of  Uopeloui  -fe  of  U<4 
claimants  of  the  elder  titles. 


CHROXICLES  OF  THE  C^LNO^'GATE. 


iceat.  vm 


HeruT.  seemg  thi?  stale  of  tliingB,  spLOTfeci  iiis  horse !  on 
Enc  az'-'B-i--*!  ftr  tKrf.-re  the  res;  of  tne  party,  up  i:-  j }'.' 
•war::?   t^r  5::rje  of  O^vtr  Prouafute's  raisf-.nuni,.  1 1-. 
H::i  £rF:  iLsk  was  lo  catc:n  Jezabel  by  ine  f -'•".:--• 
rem,  and  ins  next  lo  lead  aei  lo  ntBei  her  cus; 
masier.  who  ^^■as  cripplais  lowarde  hinv  h^i 

1. :i.j   :-'_    ur_  r_n     l;-    


ht  rt-jrr  "  Eesoes.  he  knows  \rv  txf>eneDce 
3-'  -  ';    we  ail  saw   how   you 

^  --  -  Tou  were  on  tiie  ground,'' 

;  __  r  -  --■  -  ;    adiuie;  "I  do  not  reniera- 

' "  A — Jul  I  iLDow  ii  IS  luy  bfeBi  jioint — I  am  a  sirong 

-  ID  the  louifi.    But  aia  they  ail  see  it  7" 
All  as  much  as  I.  "  ssjd  the  Snmh,  smothering  an 
jQcimation  lo  lauabter. 

■'  iiui  tho'j  wil'  r^E^inc!  them  of  it  7" 

"  Be  ;  -  '  -answered  Henry,  "and  os 

thjdeB;-  w.    Mark  what  I  Bay  to 

BaiiieC:     ^  te  the  best  of -t." 

■■  Ii  is  i^„;  li-ui  I  rs,:^'i  any  evidence  i^  icy  laTotn 
fori  am  as  brave  by  nature  as  mos:  inen  in  Perth 
— hui  only"' Here  the  man  of '.  aloiir  paused. 

'■  But  onlv  what  ?"'  incjuired  the  stout  armourer. 

"  Bui  only  I  am  afraiu  oi  being  kiiied.  To  leaxe 
my  pretty  wife  and  my  young  family,  vou  know, 
would  be  a  sad  chanst:,  Snuth.  You  will  know  this 
when  it  is  your  own  case,  and  will  feel  atrated  in  cou- 
rage.'" 

"  It  is  like  that  I  may,"  said  the  armourer,  musing. 

"Tl'ier.  I  hzr,  i-o  •dccuFtomed  lo  the  use  of  arms,  and 

-    '  '  "t  few  men  can  match  me.    lt« 

lie  man,  eiparjd;i.g  his  breasl 

-_i    L   _■  ..;.r  _  -      -  and  patting  himself  with  his 

than  anger,  uy  wmcn  me  disma.ved  Oiiver  venitxi  luh  |  naiias ;  '  nere  is  ixx«m  for  aii  the  wmo  macimjer;'." 

"I  dare  say  yon  are  long-breaihed— long-wmGed, 
— a.t  least  your  speesch  bewrays" 

"  My  speech  ? — You  are  a  wag — ^bnt  I  have  got 
■^be  =*«>rn  post  of  a  dromond  brought  up  the  rirerfrom 


much  soiled  with  hi£  fail,  his  eyes  sire£uii.^.i. 
tears,  frozn  pain  as  weii  as  mordhcaiion,  ana  ajtt> 
getber  rrr::'-':r:nr  2.r:  asnect  ?'■  "r-IDie  '.he  srT'jc-e  atia 
Ce::    ■  '   -'         .'  1.  :-!.: 

thr  :-. 

ani  -  -      .       - 

joke.    The  drSerence  is,  that  a:  ^    '. 

cap  drink  out  to  very  dregs  the  l;.-^  ...._...  - .__  -i 
aaards.  while  the  Lietisr  mouiCisxi  iujju  soon  loaes 
the  sense  of  the  ridiciilous  in  eympaihy  iur  the  pain 
of  the  sufierer. 

"  Let  me  pilch  you  up  to  your  saddle  again,  nagh- 
bcmr  "  ^Z2'2  the  Siri'h  disTiotintiagat  the  same  tjrae. 
an  i  :  -  '  -  laio  hiis  war-saddje, 


ba 

th: 


'  .     our  Si; 

id:  hare  :- 
-iSe  had  gw  - 
.i,  spoken 


feelings. 

"  The 
and  bes. 
eve"  t:= 

yo- 

no,  ■ 
chr--    . 
hors^i. 


"  Tnai  is  true — ^that  is  true,"  said  Oliver,  eagedy  i  couijir}',  as  I  take  il"' 


stem  post  of  a  Drmmnond  !"  exclaimed  the 

r,  "  conscience,  man,  it  will  put  you  in  feud 

•whole -clan — not  the  least  wrathful  m  the 


m- 

thr. 


apoiogv.  I      ■'  St.  Andrew.  maiL  yon  piil  me  out ! — I  mean  a 

T  staLntis  the  faitour,  rejoicing  at  the  j  drojiiond,  that  is,  a  large  ship.  I  have  fixed  This 
■  done  and  trrumphins  in  your  over-  i  post  in  niyyard.  und  had  it  painted  and  cjured  some- 
"  -  r —  -   '    -  .  .  . ,  ...    .     -.  .  ^.     ;-.    .    ^     , . .    , ,   i  .  _,  ..^^  gjj^  ^^^  j,jjjj  J 

,y  two-handed  Fword 

-  '  ■ei  hour  together." 

■  i  r  ■  ■  with  the  use  at 


iiVe,  ie  r, 

nailed  on 

-  The  gvi..-.  . 
-Tit  the  cor/ 
__-';  ft  IT  the  : 


yoar  w  - 


.  or  mat  i  Uig  to  uis  at. 

_■  his  fin-  I      "  T^iat  is  unluckv.  for  vou 

--'  -    -    --      "-nry.— -^Bu-^— -- 
on  my  he 

:  hfW  Et  —  - 


;ace 


yt. 


riJH  Inse  vrmr  pr«rOee,'' 


I 


.•5ia:tri. 


the 

iuE  huiriour, 
more  t'iS^  * 
pu--     ' 


•.—"e  goes  a  thorough-bred  moss- trooper,"  said 

•-•   '^    -w  will  fight  or  flee  as  suits 

•  0  use  to  pursue  htu*,  sny 

.   goose.    He  has  got  your 

IjT  ::.ey  seldom  leave  ofi" till  they 

Eiii  Prc-udf-j^e.  ;n  a  melaocholy 
-  re  i«  less  mat- 


y,  Uj  itt  sure 


an  etriblem  of 
-a  uophy,  as  the  min- 


.  .IK  in  it  than  that,  friend,"  said  Oliver, 

IS  w*-!!  rvnehhrmr ;  I  love  to  hear  yon 
Cheeru^, 

■   _:.  ,Qed  tne 

a^LL.Tj  'L'-.^rt  .'    fc-ii-.,  tjeBonnet- 
Bhort  with  a  desep  si^  nearly 


ft'.-  . 

;   Vv  i,ii;  IB 
t  it  ron  vex 

r, 


asked  liie  fnend ; 
•  now  r 


wnat 


■  frietid.  I 
.  lell  yon 
iiifcU"u4.Li^,  1  birjifc  ii.r  iii'.,:<.inAi,\  a;  a  j.tijjj*.  t  or  bonnet, 
when  it  is  set  on  my  wooden  Soldan — then  J  am 
sure  to  fetch  it  dowTi.  But  wh'^  '•.<••-  ■-  >  •  ■  :it  rjf 
feathers  in  it  that  nod,  and  tw:  ■  -..y 

from  under  the  «hadow  of  th'  .le 

whole  is  dar — v  -■      •   -■-     :.  ,.    u,'.;e.  j  c.'^miow- 
ledgehputt  ■  oe." 

*  Sj   ;f  rr,-  .   6t©ck  etil]  like  your 

>   '  •■  .,1  J.  v,5:v  tije  nnoit  with  them,  MaBt« 

?■ 

;.ad  with  practice,  I  conclude  I  mlglit.'' 
axifcwerfcu  Oijver.— "But  here  we  corne  up  whh  the 
rest  of  them ;  Bailie  Craigdallie  looks  angry — but  it  is 
not  his  kmd  of  anj't"  •'•^'  ••••:/■  ■^-  >■  me. ' 


ncrt  his  kmd  of  anj 

You  are  to  reco, 

the  Baiiie,  aTid  rhf. 


•J  elapsed  ere  the  -- 


■btit  ap  boot:  a* 
:;.  s?iw  thsi  the 
'iker,  JiTid 

•erriHeJie* 
•  '»■!'••■••-■  rice, 


•^le 
.,  .  ,  _  r.ed 
ar.  "witai  U)ey 
e  by  nding  up 


Chap.  VHI.]  THE  FAIR  3IA1D  OF  PE3.TH. 

' "  By  the  mass,  it  was  not  my  fault.  Master  BaiBe.*'  1     The  s^od  'Sirra-hnrs  -arpre  rfTe^^^ctV  •mtJrnljviTJf^i?  ■ 
replies  the  Smith.    "If  ye-wilf  c-:v-        -  --   —• :-—-    -i~.-  --;    „■-,_.  ...   ...  _. .  _. .  ......    .    -    -- 

ry  iow-coantry  greynoaocl  with  a     .  :  -     . 

you  inusT  not  biame  the  first  of  :;  _ 

L-r-::;::.  ia  which  It  pleases  the  li?;  :  -     . 

i'  ■'".-  5  •.  and  not  otherwise,  wrth  my  r 


iuni  Ltc  a  uiunieuary.    1  cjuuu  iioi  Diii  iOi;0»»,  tnjui    est  Bnije.  suu  yoa.^  jers  oi 

to  prevent  a  second  stpmWe.  and  socnre  our  orer  I  the  FairCrty; — and  7  -: — aasd 

bold  feieni  and  champion  from  the  ehamce  of  some  ^  you,  stout  Srrsith; — i  ■  ~r  -  "rsr 

ambush  at  the  top  of  the  hill.    But  the  villain,  who  '  too,  who  cracks  m   -  ^ 

IS  a  follower  of  some  Lord  of  the  Marches,  and  wears  I  capne  I  to  bsTe  th?  T  Is 

a  wjjgei  ?::  iir  for  his  cosaizanee,  fisd  from  oar  ne^- j  so  early  ?    I  v^  -  -n 

bjjj  ^-ir  f  re  fr^ai  int.'  ""      '  vonr  cocroanT  ■ 

T--  ?:r    r  F.ri-"_e  of  Perth  listened  with  ?rrrr:5r  tr- '  ''-l/'fs,  I  — ■■■-  -T 

Ji;  .   -  .    h  :t  had  pleased  Go"^  -        -        -  ^     _-     -    ^  -y 

for  much  caring  for  the  r/.  -  .1, 

al"  i_  -  -.  :he  Boonei-iuakers  r    .  -  '  -_—._.  _         :-- 

soun:  01  iii-i  own  exp'loits.  w^hich  hereafter  ie  musi    rana  iiihZi  to  trr  li  Uie  n"j.=.       -  -     -  ^  V" 

hold  as  in  some  de^ee  orthodox.    The  shrewd  old'     The  cty  defeeates  an?-  -:s 

Glover  looked  closer  into  the  matter.  cirihtisf  ^v ---■ -■f----  -  ;  -  _.^ 

"You  will  drive  the  poor  Bonnet-maker  msd,"  he  '  chat^ctfr  -  -      -  ^^-as  the 

whispered  to  Henry,  "'and  set  him  a-iinsins  his  dap- '  lowest,  r  ^  ^  js.  Pro- 

per, as  if  be  were  a  town-bell  on  a  rejoicing  day,  j  bablyhe  sr-^r  .-, ;  :wr.  t-s.  ::;  r:?  s  i:c:-;-i  rraanpon 
when  for  order  and  decency  it  were  better  he  were  !  occasion.  To  the  geieral  complimeni  the  eddsr 
^leni-''  j  Bailie  rrc''rf . 

••O,  by  Our  Lady,  father,"  re? ;  -       1       11      '^SirT  ""  -         '    '    -'     -> 

lovethepoor  little  braggadocio.  £-  f'Tost."  5  ■  j.j 

cis  sitting rneful  and  alezt  in  the  i'r       -    -  ...e'been  to  ^s 

4:1  tne  re^t  of  them,  and  in  especi,;.*  that  Vouonioiis  '  been  ofteii  rtg:aJiea  ::.ere,  -g 

Pottingar,  were  telling  their  mind."  ;  taught  ns  to  tarry  till  rotir         -  -  a* 

"Thou  art  even  too  good-natured  a  '^"--^  H^r;-  'on  other  occ3i>    "~      --  ve 

ry,"  answered  Simon.    "But  mark  th;"     *    -  -  i  had  enough  c:  ]- 

twixt  these  two  men.    The  harmless  -  I  low.  ■BrhA'"'a-?»?  -       _  r. 

maker  assumes  the  airs  of  a  dr=r—   -         _  =    — — --    --  _  ^ 

natural  cowardice;  while  the  P         -  .1, 

sires  to  show  hiraself  timid,  poor- ?,  -  -'s 

10  conceal  the  danger  of  iiis  temprr.     i.-.e  ';;;;:  :?    r.  -  S;  '^  -  -'  -*  '^r.i:  l±  -a:.? 

no:  the  less  deadly  that  he  creeps"  tinder  a  stone-    I '  th  rn.'" 

tell  thee,  son  Henry,  that  for  all  his  sneaking  looks,  '      •  _     e  he  of  himselfT^  said  :::e 

and  timorous  talking,  this  wretched  anatomy  loves  '  Provost.  "  Ey  Su  ^o:^  '.  I  will  teach  him  10  fore- 
mischief  more  thavt  he  fears  dariger. — B;-t  here  we  '  stal]  mr  spon  f 

stand  in  front  of  the  Provost's  ca~stie;  and  a  lordlr  \  "So  j-leksey-  -  '->--*• —  '"  cc^- »-.-  p,-.--^-.-.-tV.=.^_ 
place  is  Kinfauns,  and  a  credit  to  the  city  it  is,  to    "  he  did  take  ■  a 

nave  the  owner  of  such  a  gallant  castle  for  its  ciiKf '  horsebaci  scl  ni 

magistrate-"  '  gallantir.    fie  i ... .^ 

" -A.  g'X>d!y  fortafice,  indeed,"  said  the  Smith  look- I     "How.  man?  he  ;-3 

irig  at  the  bro^d  windirig  Tar.  ?.?  "t  5-^f"T  ■'.:r;d-::r  the  '  ^~  rrrrdf  r^r; '''"  ?r.'r.  .  _        ..at 

bank  on  •■  V    '     '         -'    ."-';---" 

cessoT,  r,      -  iord;  I  only  graced 

ontheo:;    -       ^         .                                               -             -  -  :.i3eed  Ke~ca3ed 

Elcho  avji'csr,::  ;;■  •.i.5;:uii  :                                                      -  -  .  -  -  was  a  Johti- 

however,  was  in  that  age  s  name.    But 

walls  with  which  it  was  5u::     .  .:_  ;  .^  _ -:       ,  _ .  ; ...■  . .  ^,  ...  _  :. . .    -red  my  hawk- 

ers of  secluded  vestals,  not  Ujc  hu.v\-aik.s  of  an  arm-  iag  bag,  wiuch  be  naa  taiea  w-ben  i  was  at  disad- 
ed  garnson.    "  'Tis  a  brave  castle,"  ?aid  the  srmonr-  :  vftrsTaire-" 

er,  again  looking  at  the  lowers  of  Enfaans.  "and  j     Sir  P-—  r  -'-^--   •"—  --   ■--- "•  "^e  havs 

the  breastplate  and  tarsfet  of  the  bonn-e  courar  of   hesrd."  ?  -  •n--  of 

theTay.    It  were  worth'Tij^g*  a  good  blade,  before    his  foi".  g  with 

wrong  were  offered  to  iu"  '  .them. — >  rj-r  :.-.>;■ 

The  porter  of  Kinfauns,  who  knew  from  a  distance  !     "  Ay.  :  ^  :  baving  coinmatid 

the  persons  and  characters  of  the  party,  hn.i -!re.':dv  1  from  TOT 

evened  the  court-yard  gate  for  tKoir  l  --.  !     "Wef  -  -  -  •>- 

sent  notice  to  Sir  Patrick  Ch»arteris.  :  >:  '  vos?.  "I  -  -.a 

Bf.i'.ie  of  ?;-r;h. -w-ith  some  other  good  .  -       .-e' Master  C       :  ^e 

.r. .  ;      -castle.    The  good  knig;\:.  who  was  '  at  f.rsf.  has^  &>  -  -  -  -v 

g;        ^  r  a  hawking  party,  he-ard  the  intinia- 'tiort  and  thnt  ::  -.  -  ^e 

Bw...     ...  ,...;y  much  the  same  fei-lings  that  the    a;  length.    FI.!  r ..  ...  ,-  ~     -3 

nioaeni  represehtahve  of  a  burgh  he-'.rs  of  d>e  me-  I  till  the  wine  leap  over  tne  ctrr  -  ^u 

naced  visitation  of  a  party  of  his  worthy  electors,  at  !  JohTrston.  sr><^  a  Tr>e»r»-'w«'lcoTne  :  si 

a  timerathcT  unseasonable  for  their  reception-    That  j  iri;  " '  - '     ".  -'■       ..  to  e-'.t  .'.  r-j-s; .  ;.■-  rne 

is,  he  internally  devoteJ  the  intrudei^  to  Mahound  '?-,;-     ^  -    be  Ifftjg  since  vou  thiiftr 

and  Temtagant,  and  outwardly  gr.-ro  -r;*rr«  to  -----  >     " 

cdve  them  with  jdl  decorum  ani^  .-^    '  r.-.-     r-j    ".  ^     ~         -        -  r- 

ed  the  sewers  to  bring  hot  ven:>       -         -  -   tell  voa   :  ■  -  .r 

©aked  meats  into  the  kitichtly  hr.  -  _  .as  ret  we ; 

and  the  ptnler  to  broach  his  casks,  ar..;  ao  :;;sau;>;  '  f.  Fa:he-"  >.■  ;         ^ 

for  if  tjie  Fair  City  of  Perth  sometimes  filled  his  eel-    0-"  >:eaten.     S:   ■:    ■ ■        — -    ^       ? 

Ur,  her  citizens  were  always  e>;ually  ready  to  assist  '  r.'.  J......   ,...,...-.-n  and  reT.'L.r.;->  ..;   „;:  ./ -.;-^   ;.«: 

at  emptying  his  flagons.  '  j  plajing  at  tootball  on  the  streets  of  *!>e  brasii  >» 

■  *  Lirr'-'^S-  i-  e.  making  notches  in  a  sword,  or  Intift.         1  some  such  soodlr  matter.'' 
Vol.  VI.  H  ~  10 
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CHRONICLES  OP  THE  CANONGATE. 


[Ch4p.  IX. 


"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Craigdallie,  stoutly  and  firm- 
ly. "  It  is  the  Jackmeii's  masters  oi'  whom  we  com- 
plain, for  playing  at  football  with  the  honour  of  our 
families,  and  using  as  little  ceremony  with  our  daugh- 
ters' sleeping  chambers,  as  if  they  were  in  a  bordel  at 
Paris.  A  party  of  reiving  night-walkers,— courtiers, 
and  men  of  rank,  as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe,— attempted  to  scale  the  windows'  of  Simon 
Glover's  house  last  night ;  they  stood  in  their  de- 
fence with  drawn  wiapons  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  Henry  Smith,  and  fought  till  they  were 
driven  oft'  by  the  rising  of  the  citizens." 

"How  V  said  Sir  Patrick,  setting  down  the  cup 
which  he  was  about  to  raise  to  his  head.  "Cocks- 
body,  make  that  manifest  to  me,  and  by  the  soul  of 
Thomas  of  Longueville,  I  will  see  you  righted  with 
iny  best  power,  were  it  to  cost  me  life  and  land. — 
Who  attests  this  ?— Simon  Glover,  you  are  held  an 
honest  and  a  cautious  man— do  you  take  the  truth  of 
this  charge  upon  your  conscience  7" 

"My  lord,"  said  Simon,  "understand  I  am  no 
willing  complainer  in  this  weighty  matter.  No  da- 
mage has  arisen,  save  to  the  breakers  of  the  peace 
themselves.  I  fear  only  great  power  could  have  en- 
couraged such  lawless  audacity ;  and  I  were  un- 
wilhng  to  put  feud  between  my  native  town  and  some 
powerful  nobleman  on  my  account.  Put  it  has  been 
said,  that  if  I  hang  back  in  prosecuting  this  com- 
plaint, it  will  be  as  much  as  admitting  that  my  daugh- 
ter expected  such  a  visit,  which  is  a  direct  falsehood. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  I  will  tell  your  lordship  what 
happened,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  leave  farther  pro- 
ceeding to  your  wisdom."  He  then  told,  from  point 
to  point,  all  that  he  had  seen  of  the  attack. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  listening  with  much  atten- 
tion, seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  escape  of 
the  man  who  nad  been  made  prisoner.  "  Stranee," 
he  said,  "  that  you  did  not  secure  him  when  you  nad 
him.  Did  you  not  look  at  him  so  as  to  know  him 
again  ]" 

"1  had  but  the  light  of  a  lantern^  my  Lord  Pro- 
vost ;  and  as  to  sufTenng  him  to  escape,  I  was  alone," 
said  the  Glover,  "and  old.  But  yet  I  might  have 
kept  him,  had  I  not  heard  my  daughter  shriek  in  the 
upper  room  ;  and  ere  I  had  reHirned  from  her  cham- 
ber, the  man  had  escaped  through  the  garden." 

"Now,  armourer,  as  a  true  man,  and  a  good  sol- 
dier," said  Sir  Patrick,  "  tell  me  what  you  know  of 
this  matter." 

Henry  Gow,  in  his  own  decided  style,  gave  a  brief 
but  clear  narrative  of  the  whole  affair. 

Honest  Proudfiite  being  ne.xt  called  upon,  began 
his  statement  with  an  air  of  more  importance. 
"Touching  this  awful  and  astounding  tumult  within 
the  burgh,  I  cannot  altogether,  it  is  true,  say  v.ith 
Hefiry  Gow,  that  I  saw  the  very  beginning.  But  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  I  beheld  a  great  part  <jf  the  lat- 
ter end,  and  especially  that  I  procured  the  evidence 
most  effectual  to  convict  the  knaves." 

"And  what  is  it,  man  ]"  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris. 
"Never  lose  time  fumbling  and  prating  about  it. 
What  is  it?" 

"I  have  brought  your  lordship,  in  this  pouch,  what 
one  of  the  rogues  left  behind  him,"  said  the  little  man. 
"It  is  a  trophy  which,  in  good  faith  and  honest 
trutli,  I  do  confess  I  won  not  by  the  blade,  but  I  claim 
the  credit  of  securing  it  with  that  presence  of  mind 
which  few  men  possess  amidst  flashing  torches  and 
clashing  weapons.  I  secured  it,  my  lord,  and  here 
il  is." 

So  saynig,  he  produced,  from  the  havi;king  pouch 
.riroady  mentioned,  the  stiflened  hand  which  had  been 
found  on  the  scene  of  the  skirmish. 

"Nay,  Bonnet-maker,"  said  the  Provost,  "I'll 
warrant  thee  man  enough  to  secure  a  rogue's  hand 
after  it  is  cut  from  the  body. — What  do  you  look  so 
busily  for  in  your  bag?" 

"  There  should  have  been — there  was — a  ring,  my 
lord,  which  was  on  the  knave's  finger.  I  fear  I  have 
been  forgetful,  and  left  it  at  home,  for  I  took  it  ofl'  to 
tiHow  to  my  wife,  as  she  cared  not  to  look  upon  the 
aeaa  hand,  as  women  love  not  such  sights.  But  yet 
J  thought  I  had  put  it  on  the  finger  again.  Never- 
tiielcss,  u  must,  I  bethink  ina  be  at  home.    I  will 


ride  back  for  it,  and  Henry  Smith  will  trot  along 
with  me." 

"We  vvill  all  trot  with  thee,"  said  Sir  Patrick 
Charteris,  "  since  I  am  for  Perth  myself.  Look  you, 
honest  burghers  and  good  neighbours  of  Perth.  Vou 
may  have  thought  me  unapt  to  be  moved  byligh* 
complaints  and  trivial  breaches  of  your  privileges,  such 
as  small  trespasses  on  your  game,'  the  barons  follow- 
ers playing  football  in  the  street,  and  such  hke.  But, 
by  the  soul  of  Thomas  of  Longueville,  you  shall  not 
find  Patrick  Charteris  slothful  m  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance.—This  hand,"  he  continued,  holding  up  the 
severed  joint,  "  belongs  to  one  who  hath  worked  no 
drudgery.  We  will  put  it  in  a  way  to  be  known  and 
claimed  of  the  owner,  if  his  comrades  of  jhe  revel 
have  but  one  spark  of  honour  in  them.— Hark  3'ou, 
Gerard — get  me  some  half-score  of  good  men  instant- 
ly to  horse,  and  let  them  take  jack  and  spear.  I\Iean 
while,  neighbours,  if  feud  arise  out  of  this,  as  is  most 
likely,  we  must  come  to  each  other's  support.  If  my 
poor  house  be  attacked,  how  many  men  will  you 
bring  to  my  support  V 

The  burghers  looked  at  Henry  Gow,  to  whom  they 
instinctively  turned  when  such  matters  were  discus- 
sed. "I  will  answer,"  said  he,  "for  fifty  good  fel- 
lows to  be  assembled  ere  the  common  bell  has  rung 
ten  minutes ;  for  a  thousand,  in  the  space  of  an 
hour." 

"It  is  well,"  answered  the  gallant  Provost ;  "and 
in  the  case  of  need,  I  will  come  to  aid  the  Fair  City 
with  such  men  as  I  can  make.  And  now,  good 
friends,  let  us  to  horse." 


CHAPTER  II, 

If  T  know  how  to  manage  these  affairs, 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  upon  my  hands— 
Never  believe  me Richard  II. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  St.  Valentine's  Day 
that  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  was  engaged  in 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Confessor  to  a  penitent  oi 
no  small  importance.  This  was  an  elderly  man,  of  a 
goodly  presence,  a  florid  and  healthful  check,  the  un- 
der part  of  which  was  shaded  by  a  venerable  white 
beard,  which  descended  over  his  bosom.  The  large 
and  clear  blue  eyes,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  brow, 
expressed  dignity ;  but  it  was  of  a  character  which 
seemed  more  accustomed  to  receive  honours  volunta- 
rily paid,  than  to  enforce  them  when  they  were  refu- 
sed. The  good-natureof  the  expression  was  so  great 
as  to  approach  to  defenceless  simplicity  or  weakness 
of  character,  unfit,  it  might  be  inferred,  to  repel  in- 
trusion, or  subdue  resistance.  Amongst  the  gray 
locks  of  this  personage  was  placed  a  small  circlet  or 
coronet  of  gold,  upon  a  blue  fillet.  His  beads,  wiiich 
were  large  and  conspicuous,  wereof  native  gold,  rude- 
ly enough  wrought,  but  ornamented  with  Scottish 
pearls,  of  rare  size  and  beauty.  These  were  his  only 
ornaments:  and  a  long  crimson  robe  of  silk,  tied  by 
a  sash  of  tne  same  colour,  formed  his  attire.  His 
shrift  being  finished,  he  arose  heavily  from  the  em- 
broklered  cushion  upon  wliich  he  kneeled  during 
his  confession,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  crutch- 
headed  staff" of  ebony,  moved,  lame  and  ungraceful- 
ly, and  with  apparent  pain,  to  a  chair  of  state,  which, 
surmounted  by  a  canopy,  was  placed  for  his  accom- 
modation by  the  chimney  of  the  lofty  and  large  apart- 
ment. 

This  was  Robert,  third  of  that  name,  and  the  se- 
cond of  the  ill-fated  family  of  Stewart,  who  filled  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  He  had  many  virtues,  and  was 
not  without  talent;  but  it  was  his  great  misfortune, 
that,  like  others  of  his  devoted  line,  his  merits  were 
not  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  part  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  in  life.  The  king  of  so  fierce  a  peo- 
ple as  the  Scots  then  were,  ought  to  have  been  war- 
like, prompt,  and  active,  liberal  in  rewarding  servi- 
ces, strict  hi  punishirig  crimes ;  one  whose  conduct 
should  make  him  feared  as  well  as  beloved.  The 
mialities  of  Robert  tlie  Third  were  the  reverse  of  all 
tliese.  In  youth  he  had  uideed  seen  battles;  but. 
without  incurring  disgrace,  he  had  never  manifested 
the  chivalrous  love  of  war  and  peril,  or  the  eager  de- 
sire to  distinguish  himself  by  dangerous  achievements, 
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wliicli  that  age  expected  from  all  who  were  of  nohle 

birth,  and  had  claims  to  authority. 

Besides,  his  military  career  was  very  short.  Amidst 
the  tumult  of  a  tournament,  theyoungEarlof  Carriek, 
such  was  then  his  title,  received  a  kick  from  the 
norse  of  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  was  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  absolutely  disabled  from  taking  share  either  in 
warfare,  or  in  the  military  sports  and  tournaments 
which  were  its  image.  As  Robert  had  never  testified 
much  predilection  for  violent  exertion,  he  did  not  pro- 
bably much  regret  the  incapacities  which  exempted 
him  from  these  active  scenes.  But  his  misfortune, 
or  rather  its  consequences,  lowered  him  in  the  eyes 
of  a  fierce  nobility  and  warlike  people.  He  was 
obliged  to  repose  the  principal  charge  of  his  affairs,  now 
in  one  member,  now  in  another,  of  his  family ;  some- 
times with  theactual  rank,  and  always  with  thepower, 
of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  His  paternal 
afFection  would  have  induced  him  to  use  theassistance 
of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  spirit  and  talent, 
whom  in  fondness  he  had  created  Duke  of  Rothsay, 
in  order  to  give  him  the  present  possession  of  a  dig- 
nity next  to  that  of  the  throne.*  But  the  young 
Prince's  head  was  too  giddy,  and  his  hand  too  feeble, 
to  wield  with  dignity  the  delegated  sceptre.  How- 
ever fond  of  power,  pleasure  was  the  Prince's  favour- 
ite pursuit ;  and  the  court  was  disturbed,  and  the 
country  scandalized,  by  the  number  of  fugitive  amours, 
ande.xh-avagant  revels,  practised  by  him  who  should 
have  set  an  example  of  order  and  regidarity  to  the 
youth  of  the  kingdom. 

The  license  and  impropriety  of  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say's  conduct  was  the  more  reprehensiide  in  the  pub- 
lic view,  thathe  was  amarried  person ;  although  some, 
over  whom  his  youth,  gayety,  grace,  and  good  temper, 
had  obtained  influence,  were  of  opinion,  that  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  libertinism  might  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  marriage  itself  They  reminded  each 
other  that  his  nuptials  were  entirelv  conducted  by  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  by  whose  counsels  the 
infirm  and  timid  King  was  much  governed  at  the 
time,  and  who  had  the  character  of  managing;  the 
temper  of  his  brother  and  sovereign,  so  as  might  be 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  and  prospects  of  the 
young  heir.  By  Albany's  machinations,  the  hand  of 
the  heir  apparent  was  in  a  manner  put  up  to  sale,  as 
it  was  understood  publicly  that  the  n.obleman  in  Scot- 
land who  should  give  the  largest  dower  to  his  daugh- 
ter, miatlrt  aspire  to  raise  her  to  the  bed  of  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay. 

In  the  contest  for  preference  which  ensued,  George, 
Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  who  possessed,  by  him- 
self or  his  vassals,  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  frontier, 
was  preferred  to  other  competitors  ;  and  his  daughter 
was,  with  the  mutual  good-will  of  the  young  couple, 
actually  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Rothsay. 

But  there  remained  a  third  party  to  be  consulted, 
and  that  was  no  other  than  the  tremendous  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Douglas,  terrible  alike  from  the  extent 
of  his  lands,  from  the  numerous  offices  and  jurisdic- 
tions with  which  he  was  invested,  and  from  his  per- 
sonal qualities  of  wisdom  and  valour,  mingled  with 
indomitable  pride,  and  more  than  the  feudal  love  of 
vengeance.  The  Earl  wa=;  also  nearly  related  to  the 
throne,  having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
reigning  Monarch. 

A.'"ter  the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with 
the  Earl  of  March's  daughter,  Douglas,  as  if  he  had 
postponed  his  share  in  the  negotiation  to  show  that 
It  could  not  be  concluded  with  any  one  but  himself, 
v^ntered  the  lists  to  break  off  the  contract.  He  ten- 
dered a  larger  dower  with  his  daughter  Marjory  than 
the  Earl  of  March  had  prof}i?red  ;  and,  secu^-ed  by  his 
own  cupidity  and  fear  of  the  Douglas,  Albany  exerted 
his  influence  with  the  timid  Monarch,  till  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  break  the  contract  with  the  Earl  of 
•  This  creation,  and  tliat  of  the  Dukedom  of  Albany,  in  faioui 
of  tlie  King's  brotlier,  were  the  first  insfaiices  of  ducal  rank  in 
Scotland.  Buchanan  mentions  the  innovation  in  terms  which 
may  he  considered  as  showin?  that  even  he  partook  in  the  ge- 
neral prejudice  with  which  that  title  was  viewed  in  Scotland 
down  to  a  much  later  period.  It  had,  indeed,  beer)  in  almost 
every  case  united  with  heavy  misfortunes— not  rarely  with  tra- 
gic crimes. 


March,  and  wed  his  son  to  Marjory  Douglas,  a  wo- 
man w;hom  Rothsay  could  not  love.  No  apology 
was  oflered  to  the  Earl  of  March,  excepting  that  the 
esi)ousals  betwixt  the  Prince  and  Elizabeth  of  Dun- 
bar had  not  been  approved  by  the  States  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  till  such  ratification,  the  contract  was 
hable  to  be  broken  ofl!  The  Earl  deeply  resented  the 
wrong  done  to  himself  and  his  daughter,  and  was 
generally  understood  to  study  revenge,  which  his  great 
influence  on  the  English  frontier  was  likely  to  place 
withm  his  power. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  incensed  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  hand  and  his  inclinations  to  this 
state  intrigue,  took  his  own  mode  of  venting  his  dis- 
pleasure, by  neglecting  his  wife,  contemning  nisformi- 
dable  and  dangerous  father-in-law,  and  showins  little 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  King  himself,  and  none 
whatever  to  the  remonstrances  of  Albany  his  uncle, 
whoin  he  looked  upon  as  his  confirmed  enemy. 

Ainid  these  internal  dissensions  of  his  family,  which 
extended  themselves  through  his  councils  and  admi- 
nistration, introducing  every  wliere  the  baneful  efiects 
of  uncertainty  and  disunion,  the  feeble  Monarch  had 
for  some  time  been  supported  by  the  counsels  of  his 
Queen  Annabella,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
Druminond,  gifted  with  a  depth  of  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness of  mind,  which  exercised  some  restraint  over  the 
levities  of  a  son  who  respected  her,  and  sustained  on 
many  occasions  the  wavering  resolution  of  her  royal 
husband.  But  after  her  death,  the  imbecile  Sovereign 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  vessel  drifted  from 
her  anchors,  and  tossed  about  amidst  contending  cur- 
rents. Abstractedly  considered,  Robert  might  be  said 
to  doat  upon  his  son,— to  entertain  respect  and  awe 
for  the  character  of  his  brother  Albany,  so  much  more 
decisive  than  his  own,— to  fear  the  Douglas  with  a 
terror  which  was  almost  instinctive,  and  to  suspect 
the  constancy  of  the  bold  but  fickle  Earl  of  March. 
But  his  feelings  towards  these  various  characters 
were  so  mixed  and  complicated,  that  from  time  to 
time  they  showed  entirely  different  from  what  thev 
really  were ;  and  according  to  the  interest  which  had 
been  last  exerted  over  his  flexible  mind,  the  King 
would  change  from  an  indulgent,  to  a  strict  and  even 
cruel  father— from  a  confiding  to  a  jealous  brother— 
or  from  a  benignant  and  bountiful,  to  a  grasping  and 
encroaching  Sovereign.  Like  the  chameleon,  his  fee- 
ble mind  reflected  the  colour  of  that  firmer  charac- 
ter upon  which  at  the  time  he  reposed  for  counsel  and 
assistance.  And  when  he  disused  the  advice  of  one 
of  his  family,  and  employed  the  counsel  of  another. 
It  was  no  unwonted  thing  to  see  a  total  change  of 
measures,  equally  disrespectable  to  the  character  of 
the  King,  and  dangerous  to.the  safety  of  the  state. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Catholic  Church  acquired  influence  over  a  man 
whose  intentions  were  so  excellent,  but  whose  reso- 
lutions were  so  infirm.  Robert  was  haunted,  not  only 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  errors  he  had  really  commit- 
ted, but  with  the  tormenting  apprehensions  of  lliose 
pecadilloes  which  beset  a  superstitious  and  tinnd 
mind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  add,  that 
the  churchmen  of  various  descriptions  had  no  small 
influence  over  this  easy-tempered  prince,  though,  in- 
deed, theirs  was,  at  that  period,  an  influence  from 
which  few  or  none  escaped,  however  resolute  and  firm 
of  purpose  in  affairs  of  a  temporal  character.— We 
now  return  from  this  long  di,gression,  without  which 
what  we  have  to  relate  could  not  perhaps  have  been 
well  understood. 

The  King  had  moved  with  ungraceful  difhculty  to 
the  cushioned  chair,  which,  under  a  state  or  canopy, 
stood  prepared  for  his  accommodation,  and  upon 
which  he  sank  down  with  enjoyment,  like  an  indo- 
lent man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  confined  to  c 
constrained  position.  When  seatea,  ihe  gentle  and 
venerable  looks  of  the  good  old  man  showed  ben-- 
volence.  The  Prior,  who  now  remained  standing 
opposite  to  the  royal  seat,  with  an  air  of  deep  defer- 
ence which  cloaked  the  natural  haughtiness  of  his 
carriage,  was  a  man  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  but  every  one  of  whose  hairs  still  retained  their 
natural  dark  colour.  Acute  features,  and  a  pene- 
trating look,  attested  the  talents  by  which  the  vene 
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rable  father  had  acquired  his  high  station  in  the  com- 
munity over  which  he  presided  ;  and,  we  may  add.  in 
the  coiinuils  of  the  kingdom,  in  whose  service  they 
were  often  exercised.  The  cliief  objects  which  his 
education  and  liabits  taught  him  to  keep  in  view, 
were  the  extension  of  the  dominion  and  the  wealth 
of  the  church,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy,  both  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  all  the 
means  which  his  situation  afforded  him.  But  he 
honoured  his  religion  by  the  sincerity  of  his  own  be- 
lief, and  by  the  morahty  which  guided  his  conduct  in 
all  ordinary  situations.  The  faults  of  the  Prior  An- 
sehn,  though  they  led  him  into  grievous  error,  and 
even  cruelty,  were  perhaps  rather  those  of  his  age 
and  profesjion — his  virtues  were  his  own. 

"These  things  doire,"  said  the  King,  "  and  the 
lands  I  have  mentioned  secured  by  my  gift  to  this 
monasten',  you  are  of  opinion,  father,  that  I  stand  as 
much  in  tlie  good  graces  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
as  to  term  myself  her  dutiful  son  V 

"  Surely,  my  liege,''  said  the  Piior  ;  "  would  to  God 
that  all  her  children  brought  to  the  efficacious  sacra- 
ment of  confession  as  deep  a  sense  of  their  errors,  and 
as  much  will  to  make  amends  for  them.  But  I  speak 
these  comforting  words,  my  liege,  not  to  Robert  King 
of  .Scotland,  but  only  to  my  humble  and  devout  peni- 
tent, Robert  Stewart  of  Carrick." 

"You  surprise  me,  Father,"  answered  the  King; 
"  I  have  little  check  on  my  conscience  for  aught  that 
I  have  done  in  my  kingly  office,  seeing  tliat  I  use 
therein  less  mine  own  opinion  than  the  advice  of  the 
most  wise  counsellors." 

"Even  therein  lieth  the  danger,  my  liege,"  replied 
the  Prior.  "The  Holy  Father  recognises  in  your 
Grace,  in  every  thought,  word,  and  action,  an  obe- 
dient vassal  of  the  Holy  Church.  But  there  are  per- 
verse counsellors,  who  obey  the  instinct  of  their 
wicked  hearts,  while  they  abuse  the  good-nature  and 
ductility  of  tlieir  monarch,  and,  under  colour  of  serving 
his  temporal  interests,  take  steps  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  those  that  last  to  eternity." 

King  Robert  raised  himself  upright  in  his  chair, 
and  assumed  an  air  of  authority,  which,  though  it 
well  became  him,  he  did  not  usually  display. 

"  Prior  Anselm,"  he  said,  "if  you  have  discovered 
any  thing  in  my  conduct,  whether  as  a  king  or  a 
private  individual,  which  may  call  down  suf-li  cen- 
sures as  your  words  intimate,  it  is  your  duty  to  speak 
plainly,  and  I  command  you  to  do  so." 

"  Mv  liege,  you  shall  be  obeyed,"  answered  the 
Prior,  with  an  inclination  of  the  body.  Then  raising 
himself  up,  and  assuming  the  dignity  of  his  rank  in 
the  church,  he  said,  "Hear  from  me  the  words  of  our 
Holy  Fatlicr  the  Pope,  the  successor  of  vSt.  Peter,  to 
whom  have  descended  the  keys,  both  to  bind  and  to 
unloose.  '  Wherefore,  O  Robert  of  Scotland,  hast 
thou  not  received  into  the  See  of  St.  Andrews,  Henry 
of  Wardlaw,  whom  the  PontitT hath  recoinmended  to 
fill  that  Seel  Why  dost  thou  make  profession  with 
thy  lips,  of  dutiful  service  to  the  Church,  vvhen  thy 
actions  proclaim  the  depra%aty  and  disobedience  of  thy 
inward  souH    Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.'  " 

"  Sir  Prior,"  said  the  Monarch,  bearing  himself  in 
n  manner  not  unbecoming  his  lofty  rank,  "  we  rnay 
well  dispense  with  answeiung  you  upon  this  subject, 
beins  a  matter  which  concerns  us  and  the  Estates  of 
our  kingdom,  but  does  not  aflect  our  private  con- 
Bcience. 

"  Alas,"  said  the  Prior,  "  and  whose  conscience 
will  it  concern  at  the  last  day?  Which  of  your  belted 
lords  or  wealtliv  burgesses  will  then  step  between 
their  King,  and  the  penalty  which  he  has  incurred,  by 
following''of  their  secular  policy  in  matters  ecclesias- 
ical  7  Know,  mighty  King,  that,  were  all  the  chi- 
valrv  of  thy  realm  drawn  up  to  shield  thee  from  the 

ed  levin-boll,  they  would  be  consumed  like  scorched 
parchment  before  the  blaze  of  a  furnace." 

'  Good  Father  Prior,"  said  the  King,  on  whose 
timorous  conscience  this  kind  of  language  seldom 
failed  to  make  an  impression,  "  vou  surely  argue  over 
rigidly  in  tliis  matter.  It  was  during  my  last  indis- 
position, while  the  Earl  of  Douglas  held,  as  Lieute- 
nant-general, the  regal  authority  in  Scotland,  that 
th§  -^J-.tructiDU  to  the  reception  of  the  Primate  un- 


happily arose.     Do  not,  therefore,  ta.\  me  with  what 
happened  when  I  was  unable  to  conduct  the  allairs      t 
of  the  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  delegate  my  power 
to  another." 

"  To  your  subject,  Sire,  you  have  said  enough," 
replied  the  Prior.  "  But,  if  the  impediment  arose 
during  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  the 
Legate  of  his  Holiness  will  demand  wherefore  it  has 
not  been  instantly  removed,  when  the  King  resumed 
in  his  royal  hands  the  reins  of  authority  7  The  Black 
Douglas  can  do  much  ;  more  perhaps  than  a  subject 
should  have  power  to  do  in  the  kingdom  of  his  sove- 
reign; but  he  cannot  stand  betwi.\t  your  grace  and 
your  own  conscience,  or  release  you  from  the  dutiea 
to  the  Holy  Church,  which  your  situation  as  a  king 
imposes  upon  you." 

"  Father,"  said  Robert,  somewhat  impatiently, 
"  you  are  over  peremptory  in  this  matter,  and  ought 
at  least  to  wait  a  reasonable  season,  until  we  have 
time  to  consider  of  some  remedy.  Such  disputes  have 
happened  repeatedly  in  the  reigns  of  our  predeces- 
sors ;  and  our  royal  and  blessed  ancestor.  Saint  Da- 
vid, did  not  resign  his  privileges  as  a  monarch  with- 
out making  a  stand  in  their  tlefence,  even  though  he 
was  involved  in  arguments  with  the  Holy  Father 
himself." 

"  And  therein  was  that  CTeat  and  good  king  neither 
holy  nor  saintly,"  said  the  Prior;  "and  therefore 
was  he  given  to  be  a  rout  and  a  spoil  to  his  enemies, 
when  he  raised  his  sword  against  tlie  banners  of  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  in  the 
war,  as  it  is  still  called,  of  the  Standard.  Well  was 
it  for  him,  that,  like  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
his  sin  was  punished  upon  earth,  and  not  entered 
against  him  at  the  long  and  dire  day  of  accounting.' 
"  Well,  good  Prior — well — enough  of  this  for  tho 
present.  The  Holy  See  shall,  God  willing,  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  me.  I  take  Our  Lady  to  vvit- 
ness,  I  would  not  for  the  crown  I  wear  take  the  bur- 
den of  wronging  our  Mother  Church.  We  have  ever 
feared  that  the  Earl  of  Douglas  kept  his  eyes  too 
much  fixed  on  the  fame  and  the  temporalities  of  this 
frail  and  passing  life,  to  feel  altogether  as  he  ought 
the  claims  that  refer  to  a  future  world." 

"  It  is  but  lately,"  said  the  Prior,  "  that  he  hath 
taken  up  forcible  quarters  in  the  Monastery  of  Aber- 
brothock,  with  his  retinue  of  a  thousand  followers ; 
and  the  abbot  is  compelled  to  furnish  hirn  with  all  he 
needs  for  horse  and  man,  which  the  Earl  calls  exer- 
cising the  hospitality  which  he  hath  a  right  to  e.xpect 
from  the  foundation  to  which  his  ancestors  were  con- 
tributors. Certain,  it  were  better  to  return  to  the 
Douglas  his  lands,  than  to  submit  to  such  exaction, 
which  more  resembles  the  masterful  license  of  High- 
land thiggers  and  sorners,*  than  the  demeanour  of  a 
Christian  baron." 

"  The  Black  Douglasses."  said  the  King,  with  a 
sigh,  "  are  a  race  which  will  not  be  said  nay.  But, 
Father  Prior,  I  am  myself,  it  may  be,  an  intruder  ol 
this  kind  ;  for  my  sojourning  haiii  been  long  among 
vou,  and  my  retinue,  thor.gh  far  fewer  than  the  Doug- 
las's, are  nevertheless  enough  to  cumber  you  for  theii 
daily  maintenance;  and  though  our  order  is  to  scna 
out  purveyors  to  lessen  your  charge  as  much  as  may 
be,  yet  if  there  be  inconvenience,  it  were  fitting  we 
should  remove  in  time." 

"  Now,  Our  Lady  forbid  !"  said  the  Prior,  who,  if 
desirous  of  power,  had  nothing  mcarily  covetous  in 
his  temper,  but  was  even  magnificent  in  his  generous 
kindness ;  "  certainly  the  Di)ininican  Convent  can 
afford  to  her  sovereign  the  hospitality  which  the  ho:!se 
offers  to  ever)'  wantlerer  of  whatever  condition,  who 
will  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  poor  servants  of  out 
patron.  No,  my  royal  liege;  come  with  ten  time? 
your  present  train,  they  shall  neither  want  a  grain  ol 
oats,  a  pile  of  straw,  a  morsel  of  bread,  nor  an  ounce 
of  food,  which  our  convent  can  supply  them.  It  is 
one  thing  to  employ  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
which  are  so  much  larger  than  monks  ought  to  need 
or  wi.sh  for,  in  the  suitable  and  dutiful  reception  o 
your  royal  Majesty,  and  another  to  have  it  wrenchec 
from  "US  by  the  hands  of  rude  and  violent  men,  whosa 
*  Thiggers  ami  sorr.ers,  i.  e.  sturdy  bfiggars,  the  former,  liuw 
ever,  beiDg.  as  the  word  implies,  more  civil  than  the  latter. 
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love  of  rapine  is  only  linnted  by  the  extent  of  their 
Dower." 

'■  It  is  well,  good  Prior,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  now 
to  mm  our  thoughts  for  an  instant  from  state  affairs, 
can  thy  reverence  inform  us  how  the  good  citizens 
of  Perth  have  begun  their  Valentme's  Day? — Gal- 
ianily  and  merrily,  and  peacefully,  I  hope." 

"  For  gallautiy,'  mv  liege,  I  know  little  of  such  qua- 
lities. For  peacefully,  there  \yere  three  or  four  men, 
'.wo  cruellv  wounded,  came  this  morning  before  day- 
light to  ask  the  privilege  of  girth  aiid  sanctuary,  pur- 
sued by  a  hue  and  cry  of  citizens  in  their  shirts,  with 
clubs,  bills,  Lochaber  axes,  and  two-hamied  swords, 
crying  kill  and  slay,  each  louder  than  another.  Nay, 
th.ey  were  not  satisfied  when  our  porter  and  watch 
told  them  that  those  tiiey  pursued  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Galilee  of  the  Church  ;*  but  continued  for  some 
minutes  ■clam9uring  and  strildng  upon  the  postern 
door,  demanding  that  the  men  who  had  offended 
should  be  delivered  up  to  ihern.  I  was  afraid  their 
rude  noise  might  have  broken  your  Majesty's  rest, 
and  raised  some  surprise." 

"  I\iy  rest  might  have  been  broken,"  said  the  Mon- 
arch ;  "but  that  sounds  of  violence  should  have  oc- 
casioned surprise — Alas!  reverend  Father,  there  is  in 
Scotland  only  one  place  where  the  shriek  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  threats  of  the  oppressor,  are  not  heard — and 
that,  Father,  is — the  grave." 

The  Prior  stood  in  respectful  silence,  sympathizing 
with  the  feehngs  of  a  monarch,  whose  tenderness  of 
heart  suited  so  ill  with  the  condition  and  manners  of 
his  people. 

"And  svhat  became  of  the  fugitives?"  asked  Ro- 
oert,  after  a  minute's  pause. 

"  Surely,  Sire,"  said  the  Prior,  "  they  were  dismis- 
sed, as  they  desired  to 'be,  before  daylight ;  and  after 
we  had  sent  out  to  be  assured  that  no  ambush  of 
their  eneinis  watched  them  in  the  vicinity,  they  went 
their  way  in  peace." 

"  ^'ou  know  nothing,"  inquired  the  King,  "  who 
the  men  v.ere,  or  the,  cause  of  their  taking  refuge 
with  you?" 

"  The  cause,"  said  the  Pnor.  "  was  a  riot  with  the 
townsmen;  but  how  arising  is  not  known  to  us. 
The  custom  of  our  house  is  to  afford  twenty-four 
hours  of  uninterrupted  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Dominic,  wthout  asking  anv  question  at  the  poor 
unfortunates  Who  have  sought  relief  there.  If  they 
desire  to  remain  for  a  longer  space,  the  cause  of  their 
resorting  to  sanctuary  must  be  put  upon  the  register  of 
theconvent ;  and,  praised  be  our  holy  Saint,  many  per- 
sons escape  the  weight  of  the  law  by  this  temporary 
protection,  vi'hom,  did  we  know  the  character  of  their 
crimes,  we  might  have  found  ourselves  obliged  to  ren- 
der up  to  their  pursuers  and  persecutors." 

As  the  Prior  spoke,  a  dim  idea  occurred  to  the  Mon- 
arch, that  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  thus  peremptori- 
ly executed,  niust  prove  a  severe  interruption  to  the 
course  of  justice  through  his  realm.  But  he  repelled 
the  feeling,  as  if  it  had  been  a  suggestion  of  Satan, 
and  took  care  that  not  a  single  word  .should  escape 
to  betray  to  the  churcliman  that  such  a  profane 
thought  had  ever  occupied  his  bosom  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  hasted  to  change  the  subject. 

"The  sun,"  he  said^  "  moves  slowly  on  the  index. 
After  the  painful  information  3'ou  have  given  me.  I 
expected  tne  Lords  of  mv  Council  ere  now,  to  take 
order  with  the  ravelled  affairs  of  this  unhappy  riot. 
Evil  was  the  fortune  which  gave  me  rule  over  a  people, 
among  whom  it  seems  to  me  I  am  in  my  own  person 
the  oiily  man  who  desires  rest  and  tranquillity  !" 

"The  Church  always  desires  peace  and  tranquilli- 
ty," added  the  Prior,  noi  suffering  even  so  general  a 
Droposition  to  escape  the  poor  King's  oppressed  mind, 
without  uisistingon  a  saving  clause  for  the  Church's 
honour. 

»  The  Gnlilee  of  a  Catholic  Cathedral  is  a  small  sitle  chapel 
to  wliicli  escommunicated  persons  have  access,  thouirh  tliey 
must  not  i-nter  the  body  of  the  church.  Mr.  Surtees  suggests 
that  the  naiifie  of  the  place  thus  appropriated  to  the  consolation 
of  miserable  penitents,  was  derived  from  the  text :  "  lie,  nunci- 
ate  fratribus  meis  ut  ennt  in  Oalileam :  ibi  me  vidcbnnt." 
Mstlh.  .\,\yili.  10.  See  History  of  Durham,  vol.  i.  p.  Ivi.  Crimi- 
nals claiming  .s.'inctuary .  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  accustomed 
•o  place  ther.iseives  in  t  us  part  of  tlieeditico. 


"We  meant  nothing  else."  said  Robert.  "But,  Fa- 
ther Prior,  you  will  allow  that  the  Church,  in  quell- 
ing strife,  as  is  doubtless  her  purpose,  resembles  iluj 
busy  housewife,  who  puts  in  motion  the  dust  which 
she  means  to  sweep  away." 

To  this  remark  the  Prior  wpuld  have  made  some 
reply,  but  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  o|jened,  and 
a  gentleman  usher  announced  the  duke  of  Albany. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Gentle  friend  ! 
Cliide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yesterday, 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow.— Joanna  Bailhe. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  was,  like  his  royal  brotner, 
named  Robert.  The  Christian  name  of  the  latter 
had  been  John,  r.ntil  he  was  called  to  the  throne; 
when  the  superstition  of  the  times  observed  that  the 
rtame  had  been  connected  with  misfortune  in  tlie 
lives  and  reigns  of  John  of  England,  John  of  France, 
and  John  Baiiol  of  Scotland.  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  that,  lo  elude  the  bad  omen,  the  new  King 
sliould  assume  the  name  of  Robert,  rendered  dear  lo 
Scotland  by  the  recollections  of  Robert  Bruce.  We 
mention  this,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  two 
brothers  of  the  same  Christian  name  in  one  family, 
which  was  not  certainly  a  usual  occurrence,  more 
than  at  the  present  dav. 

Albany,  also  an  aged  man,  was  not  supposed  to  be 
much  more  dispos'jH  for  warlike  enterprise  than  the 
King  himself.  But  if  he  had  not  courage,  he  had 
wisdom  to  conceal  and  cloak  .over  his  want  of  that 
quality,  which,  once  suspected,  would  have  ruined 
all  the  plans  which  his  ambition  had  formed.  He 
had  also  pride  enough  to  supply,  in  extremity,  the 
want  of  real  valour,  and  command  enough  over  his 
nerves  to  conceal  their  agitation.  In  other  luspecls, 
he  was  experienced  in  the  ways  of  courts,  caltn,  cool, 
and  crafty,  fixing  upon  the  points  which  he  desireil 
to  attain,  wdiile  they  were  yet  far  removed,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  them,  though  the  winding  paths  ip 
which  he  trode  might  occasionally  seem  to  point 
to  a  different  direction.  In  his  person  he  resembled 
the  King,  for  he  was  noble  and  majestic  both  in  sta- 
ture and  countenance.  But  he  had  the  advantage 
of  his  elder  brother,  in  being  unencumbered  with  any 
infirmijy,  and  in  every  respect  lighter  and  more  ac- 
tive. His  dress  was  rich  and  grave,  as  became  his 
age  and  rank,  and,  like  his  royal  brother,  he  wore  no 
arms  of  any  kind,  a  case  of  small  knives  supplying 
at  his  girdle  the  place  usually  occupied  by  a  dagger 
in  absence  of  a  sword. 

At  the  Duke's  entrance,  the  Prior,  after  maldng  au 
obeisance,  respectfully  withdrew  to  a  recess  in  the 
apartment,  at  some  distance  from  the  royal  seat,  in 
order  to  leave  the  conversation  of  the  brothers  un- 
controlled by  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention,  that  the  recess  was  formed  by 
a  vyindow,  placed  in  the  inner  front  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  called  the  Palace,  from  its  being  the  fre- 
quent residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  but  whicii 
was,  unless  on  such  occasions,  the  residence  of  the 
Prior  or  Abbot.  The  window  was  placed  over  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  royal  apartments,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  internal  quadrangle  of  the  con- 
vent, formed  on  the  right  hand  bv  thelen^th  of  the 
magnificent  church,  on  the  left  by  a  building,  con- 
taunng  the  range  of  cellars,  with  the  refectory,  chap- 
ter-house, and  other  conventual  apartments  rising 
above  them,  for  such  existed  altogether  independent 
of  the  space  occupied  by  King  Robert  and  his  attend- 
ants ;  while  a  fourth  row  of  buildings,  showing  a 
noble  outward  front  to  the  rising  sun,  consisted  of  a 
large  hospiiium,  for  the  reception  of  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  and  many  subordinate  olBces,  warehouses, 
and  places  of  accommodation,  for  the  ample  storeg 
which  supplied  the  ma^ificent  hospitality  of  tho 
Dominican  fathers.  A  lofty  vaulted  entrance  led 
through  this  eastern  front  it'ito  the  quadrangle,  and 
was  precisely  opposite  to  the  window  at  which  Prioi 
Anselm  stood,  so  that  he  could  see  underneath  the 
dark  arch,  and  observe  the  light  which  gleamed  be- 
neath it  from  the  eastern  and  open  portal ;  bat,  owina 
to  the  heiaht  to  which  he  was  raised,  and  the  dertn 
10* 
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of  the  >aulted  archwav,  his  eve  could  but  indistinctly 
reach  the  opposite  and  extended  portal.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  these  localities.  We  return  to  the 
conversation  between  the  princely  relatives. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  the  King,  raising  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand ; '"  my  dear, 
dear  brother,  wherefore  this  ceremonial  ?  Are  we 
not  both  sons  of  the  same  Stewart  of  Scotland,  and 
of  the  same  Elizabeth  Blore  7" 

"  I  have  not  forgot  that  it  is  so,"  said  Albany,  ari- 
sing; "  but  I  must  not  omit,  in  the  familiarity  of  the 
brother,  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  King."   ■ 

"  Oil,  true,  most  true,  Robin,"  answeredf  the  King. 
"  T,|he  throne  is  like  a  lofty  and  barren  rock,  upon 
which  tiower  or  shrub  can  never  take  root.  All 
kindly  feelings,  all  tender  affections,  are  denied  to  a 
monarch.  A  king  must  not  fold  a  brother  to  his 
heart— he  dare  not  give  way  to  fondness  for  a  son  !" 

"  Such,  in  some  respects,  is  the  doom  of  greatness. 
Sire,"  answered  Albany ;  "but  Heaven,  who  re- 
moved to  some  distance  from  your  Majesty's  sphere 
the  members  of  your  own  family,  has  given  you  a 
whole  people  to  be  your  children." 

"  Alas  !  Robert,"  answered  the  Monarch,  "  your 
heart  is  better  framed  for  the  duiies  of  a  sovereign 
than  mine.  I  see  from  the  height  at  which  fate  has 
placed  me,  that  nudtitude  whom  you  call  my  child- 
ren—1  love  them,  I  wish  them  well— but  they  are 
many,  and  they  are  distant  from  me.  Alas!  even 
the  meanest  of  them  has  some  beloved  being  whom 
he  can  clasp  to  his  heart,  and  upon  whom  he  can  la- 
vish the  fondness  of  a  father!  But  all  that  a  king  can 
give  to  a  people  is  a  smile,  such  as  the  sun  bestows 
on  the  Snowy  peaks  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  as 
distant  and  as  ineffectual.  Alas,  Robin  !  our  father 
used  to  caress  us,  and  if  he  chid  us  it  was  with  a 
tone  of  kindness ;  yet  he  was  a  monarch  as  well  as 
1,  and  wherefore  should  not  I  be  permitted,  like  him, 
to  reclaim  my  poor  prodigal  by  affection  as  well  as 
severity  ?" 

"  Had  affection  never  been  tried,  my  liege,"  replied 
Albany,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  delivers  sentiments 
which  ne  grieves  to  utter,  "  means  of  gentleness 
ought  assuredly  to  be  first  made  use  of.  Your  Grace 
is  best  judge  whether  they  have  been  long  enough 
persevered  in,  and  whether  'those  of  discomagement 
and  restraint  may  not  prove  a  more  effectual  correc- 
tive. It  is  exclusively  in  your  royal  power  to  take 
what  measures  with  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  you  think 
will  be  most  available  to  his  ultimate  benefit,  and 
■that  of  the  kinsrdom." 

"This  is  unTvind,  brother,"  said  the  King;  "you 
indicate  the  painful  path  which  you  would  have  me 
pursue,  yet  you  offer  me  not  your  support  in  tread- 
mg  it." 

^'  My  support  your  Grace  may  ever  command,"  re- 
plied Albany  ;  "  but  would  it  become  me,  of  all  men 
on  earth,  to  prompt  to  your  Grace  severe  measures 
agaiiist  your  son  and  heir'?  Me— on  whom,  in  case 
of  failure— which  Heaven  forefend — of  vour  Grace's 
family,  this  fatal  crown  might  descend'?  Wou'd  it 
not  be  thought  and  said  bylhe  fiery  March  and  the 
haughty  Douglas,  that  Albanv  had  sown  dissension 
between  his  royal  brother  and  the  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  perhaps  to  clear  the  wav  for  the  succession 
.)f  his  own  family? — No,  my  liege— I  can  sacrificemy 
life  to  your  service,  but  I  must  not  place  my  honour 
in  danger." 

"  You  sav  true,,Robin — you  say  very  mm,"  replied 
ihe  King,  hastening  to  put  his  own  interpretation 
upon  his  brother's  words.  "  We  must  not  sutler  these 
puwerful  and  dangerous  lords  to  perceive  that  there 
is  auglit  like  discord  in  the  royal  family.  That  nnist 
be  avoided  of  all  things ;  and  therefore  we  will  still 
try  indulgent  measures,  in  hopes  of  correcting  the  fol- 
lies of  Rothsay.  I  behoki  sparks  of  hope  in  him,  Ro- 
(lin,  from  time  to  time,  that  are  well  worth  cherish- 
ing. He  is  young— very  young — a  prince,  and  in  the 
hey-day  of  his  blood.  \Vc  will  have  patience  with 
him,  like  a  good  rider  with  a  hot-tempered  horse. 
Let  hiin  exhaust  this  idle  humour,  and  no  one  will  be 
letter  pleased  with  him  than  yourself.  You  liave 
censured  me  in  your  kindness  for  being  too  gentle, 
too  retired — Rothsay  has  no  such  defects." 
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"  I  will  pawn  my  life  he  has  not,"  replied  Albany, 
dryly. 

'  And  he  wants  not  leflection  as  well  as  spirit^' 
continued  the  poor  King,  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
son  to  his  brother.  "  I  have  sent  for  him  to  attend 
council  to-day,  and  we  shall  see  how  he  acquits  him 
self  of  his  devoir.  You  yourself  allow,  Robin,  that  the 
Prince  wants  neither  shrewdness  nor  capacity  for  af- 
fairs, when  he  is  in  the  humour  to  consider  them." 

"Doubtless,  he  wants  neither,  my  liege,"  replied  Al- 
bany, "  when  he  is  in  the  humour  to  consider  them." 

"  I  say  so,"  answered  the  King ;  "  and  am  heartily 
glad  that  you  agree  with  me,  Robin,  in  giving  this 
poor  hapless  young  man  another  trial.  He  has  no 
mother  now  to  plead  his  cause  with  an  incensed  fa- 
ther.   That  must  be  remembered,  Albanv." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Alban.v,  "  the  course  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  your  Grace's  feelings  will  also  prove  the 
wisest  and  the  best." 

The  Duke  well  saw  the  simple  stratagem  by  which 
the  King  was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  tiie  con- 
clusions of  his  reasoning,  and  to  adopt,  under  pre- 
tence of  his  sanction,  a  course  of  proceeding  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  best  suited  him  to  recommend.  But 
though  he  saw  he  could  not  guide  his  brother  to  the 
line  of  conduct  he  desired,  he  would  not  abandon  the 
reins,  hut  resolved  to  watch  for  a  fitter  opportunity  ol 
obtaining  the  sinister  advantages  to  which  new  quar- 
rels betvvi.xt  the  King  and  Prince  were  soon,  he 
thought,  hkely  to  give  rise. 

In  the  meantime.  King  Robert,  afraiil  lest  his  bro- 
ther should  resume  the  painful  subject  from  which  he 
had  just  escaped,  called  aloud  to  the  Prior  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, "  I  hear  the  trampling  of  horse.  Your  station 
commands  the  court-yard,  reverend  Father.  Look 
from  the  window,  and  tell  us  who  alights— Rothsay 
is  it  not  ?" 

"The  noble  Earl  of  March, "with  his  followers," 
said  the  Prior. 

"Is  he  strongly  accompanied?"  said  the  King, 
"  Do  his  people  enter  the  inner  gate?" 

At  the  same  mom.eni,  Albany  whispered  the  King, 
"  Fear  nothing — the  Brandanes*  of  your  household 
are  under  arms." 

The  King  nodded  thanks,  while  the  Prior  from  the 
window  answered  the  question  he  had  put.  "The 
Earl  is  attended  by  two  pages,  two  gentlemen,  and 
four  grooms.  One  page  follows  him  up  the  main 
staircase,  bearing  his  lordship's  sword.  The  others 
halt  in  the  court,  and— Eenedicite,  hovy  is  this  ? — Here 
is  a  strolling  glee-woman,  v.ith  her  \'iok  preparing  to 
sing  beneath  the  royal  windows,  and  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Dominicans,  as  she  might  in  the  yard  of  an 
hostelrie!    I  will  have  her  presently  thrust  forth." 

"Not  so.  Father,"  said  the  King.  "Let  me  im- 
plore grace  for  the  poor  wanderer.  The  Joyous  Sci- 
ence, as  they  call  it,  which  they  profess,  mingles  sadly 
with  the  distresses  to  which  want  and  calamity  con- 
demn a  strolling  race ;  and  in  that  they  resemble  a 
King,  to  whom  all  men  cry,  'All  hail !'  while  he  lacks 
the  homage  and  obedient  affection  which  the  poorest 
yeoman  receives  from  his  family.  Let  the  wariderer  , 
remain  undisturbed.  Father  ;  and  let  her  sing  if  she 
will  to  the  yeomen  and  troopers  in  the  court — it  will 
keep  them  from  quarrelling  with  each  other,  belong- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  such  unruly  and  hostile  masters." 

So  spoke  the  well-meaning  and  feeble-minded 
Prince,  and  the  Prior  bowed  in  acquiescence.  As  he 
SDoke,  the  Earl  of  IM arch  entered  the  hall  of  audience, 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  riding  garb  oi  the  time,  and 
wearing  his  poniard.  He  had  left  in  the  anteroom 
the  page  of  honour  who  carried  his  sword.  The  Earl 
was  a  well-built,  handsome  man,  fair-complexioned, 
with  a  considerable  profunon  of  light-coloured  hair, 
and  bright  blue  e.ves,  which  gleamed  like  those  of  a 
falcon.  He  exhibited  in  his  counteriance,  otherwise 
pleasing,  the  marks  of  a  hasty  and  irritable  temper. 

*  Tiie  men  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  were  called  EroiKlaneg  ;  from 
what  derivation  i.s  not  nuite  certain,  thouL'h  the  str-on?  proba- 
hilily  lies  witli  Dr.  Leyden,  wlio  deduces  the  name  from  the 
Patron  Saint  of  the  islands  in  tlie  Frith  of  Clyde— viz.  St.  Brao- 
din.  The  territory  of  Bnte  was  the  Kine'sown  palriniony,  and 
its  natives  his  person.al  followers.  The  noble  fanii'v  of  Bute,  to 
wliiirn  ilie  island  now  belongs,  are  an  ancient  illegitimata 
branch  of  the  royal  nouse. 
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which  his  situation  as  a  high  and  poworfiil  feudal 
iord  had  given  him  but  too  many  oppoilunitiesof  ui- 
dulgiiig. 

'"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  Lord  of  Marcli,"  said 
tlie  King,  with  a  gracious  inchnation  of  his  person. — 
"  Vou  have  been  long  absent  from  our  councils." 

'"Myhege,"  answered  RIarch,  wiili  a  deep  rever- 
ence to  the  King,  and  a  haughty  and  formal  inclina- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "if  I  have  been  absent 
from  your  Grace's  councils,  it  is  because  my  place 
has  been  supphed  by  more  acceptable,  and,  t  doubt 
not,  abler  counsellors.  And  now  I  come  but  to  say  to 
your  Highness,  that  the  news  from  the  English  fron- 
tier make  it  necessary  that  I  should  return  without 
delay  to  niy  own  estates.  Your  Grace  has  your  wise 
and  politic  brother,  my  Lord  of  Albany,  with  whom 
to  consult,  and  the  mighty  and  warlike  Earl  of  Doug- 
las to  carry  your  council%into  etiect.  I  am  of  no  use 
save  in  my  own  country;  and  thither,  with  your 
Highness's  permission,  I  am  purposed  instantly  to 
return,  to  attend  my  charge,  as  Warden  of  the  Eastern 
Marches." 

"You  will  not  deal  so  unkindly  with  us,  cousin," 
replied  the  gentle  Monarch.  "Here  are  evil  tidings 
on  till!  wind.  These  unhappy  Highland  clans  are 
again  breaking  into  general  commotion,  and  the  tran- 
quillity even  of  our  own  court  requires  the  wisest  of 
our  council  to  advise,  and  the  bravest  of  our  barons 
to  execute,  what  may  beresolved  upon.  The  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Randolph  will  not  surely  abandon  the 
grandson  of  Robert  Bruce  at  such  a  period  as  this?" 

"I  leave  with  him  the  descendant  of  the  far-famed 
Janies  of  Douglas,"  answered  March.  "  It  is  his  lord- 
ship's boast,  that  ne  never  puts  foot  in  stirrup  but  a 
thousand  horse  mount  with  him  as  his  daily  lifeguard, 
and  I  believe  the  monks  of  Aberbrodiock*  will  swear 
to  the  fact.  Surely,  with  all  the  Douglas's  chivalry, 
they  are  fitter  to  restrain  a  disorderly  swarm  of  High- 
land kerne,  than  I  can  be  to  withstand  the  archery  of 
England,  and  power  of  Henry  Hotspur  ?  And  then, 
here  is  his  Grace  of  Albany,  so  jealous  in  his  care  of 
your  Highness's  person,  that  he  calls  your  Brandanes 
to  take  arms,  when  a  dutiful  subject  like  myself  ap- 
proaches the  court  with  a  poor  half-score  of  horse,  the 
retinue  of  the  meanest  of  the  petty  barons  who  own  a 
tower  and  a  thousand  acres  of  barren  heath.  When 
siich  precautions  are  taken  where  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  peril — since  I  trust  none  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  me— your  royal  person  will  surely 
be  suitably  guarded  in  real  danger." 

"I\Iy  I-ord  of  i\Iarch,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
"the  meanest  of  the  barons  of  whom  you  speak  put 
their  followers  in  arms,  even  when  they  receive  their 
dearest  and  nearest  friends  within  the  iron  gate  of  their 
castle ;  and,  if  it  please  Our  Lady,  1  will  not  care  less 
for  the  King's  person  than  they  do  for  their  own.  The 
Brandanes  are  the  Kind's  immediate  retainers  and 
household  servants,  and  an  hundred  of  them  is  but  a 
small  guard  round  his  Grace,  when  yourself,  my  lord, 
as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  often  ride  with  ten 
times  the  number." 

"IMy  lord  duke,"  replied  March,  "when  the  service 
of  the  King  requires  it,  I  can  n-ie  with  ten  times  as 
many  horse  as  your  Grace  has  named;  but  I  have 
never  done  so  either  traitorously  to  entrap  the  King, 
nor  boasifully  to  overawe  other  nobles." 

"Brother  Robert,"  said  the  King,  ever  anxious  to 
be  a  peacemaker,  "you  do  wrong  even  to  intimate  a 
suspicion  of  my  Lord  of  March.  And  you,  cousin  of 
March,  misconstrue  my  brother's  caution. — But  hark 
— to  divert  this  angry  parley — I  hear  no  unpleasing 
touch  of  minstrelsy.  You  know  the  Gay  Science,  my 
Lord  of  iNIarch,  and  love  it  well — Step  to  yonder  win- 
dow, beside  the  holy  Prior,  at  whom  we  iuake  no 
question  touching  secular  pleasures,  and  you  will  tell 
us  if  the  music  and  lav  be  worth  listening  to.  The 
notes  are  of  France,  I  tn.rrk— My  brother  of  Albany's 
judgment  is  not  worth  a  cockle-shell  in  such  matters 

*  The  complaint  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath  about  the  too 
great  honour  tlic  Earl  of  Douglas  had  paid  them  in  becoming 
Uieir  guest  with  a  train  of  a  thousand  men,  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, and  wa.s  never  forgotten  when  the  old  Scots  churchmen 
railed  at  the  nobility,  who,  in  the  sequel,  demolished  the 
church,  out  of  tliat  earnest  jearniDg  they  had  long  felt  for  her 
foods. 


— SO  you,  cousin,  must  report  your  opinion  whether 
the  poor  glee-maiden  deserves  recompense.  Our  son 
and  the  Douglas  will  presently  be  here,  and  then, 
when  our  council  is  assembled,  we  will  treat  of  fravei 
matters." 

With  something  like  a  smile  on  his  proud  brow. 
March  withdrew  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  ana 
stood  there  in  silence  beside  the  Prior,  like  one  who, 
while  he  obeyed  the  King's  command,  saw  through 
and  despised  the  timid  precaution  which  it  implied,  as 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  dispute  betwixt  Albany  and 
himself.  The  tune,  w;hich  was  played  upon  a  viol, 
was  gay  and  sprightly  in  the  commencement,  with  a 
touch  of  the  wildness  of  the  Troubadour  music.  But 
as  it  proceeded,  the  faltering  tones  of  the  instrument, 
and  of  the  female  voice  which  accompanied  it,  became 
plaintive  and  interrupted,  as  if  choked  by  the  painful 
feelings  of  the  minstrel. 

The  oli'ended  Earl,  whatever  might  be  his  judgment 
in  such  matters  on  which  the  King  had  compliment- 
ed him,  paid,  it  may  be  supposed,  httle  attention  to 
the  music  of  the  female  minstrel.  His  proud  heart 
was  struggling  between  the  allegiance  he  owed  his 
Sovereign,  as  well  as  the  love  he  still  found  lurking 
in  his  bosom  for  the  person  of  his  well-natured  King, 
and  a  desire  of  vengeance  arising  out  of  his  disap- 
pointed ambition,  and  the  disgrace  done  to  him  by 
the  substitution  of  Marjory  Douglas  to  be  bride  of 
the  heir-apparent,  instead  of  his  betrothed  daughter. 
Blarcli  had  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  hasty  and  un- 
certain character,  and  even  now,  when  he  came  to 
bid  the  King  adieu,  with  the  purpose  of  renouncing 
his  allegiance  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own  feudal 
territories,  he  felt  unwilling,  and  almost  unable,  tore- 
solve  upon  a  step  so  criminal  and  so  full  of  peril.  It 
was  with  such  dangerous  cogitations  that  he  was  oc- 
cupied during  the  beginning  of  the  glee-maiden's  lay; 
but  objects  which  called  his  attention  powerfully,  as 
the  songstress  proceeded,  affected  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  riveted  them  on  what  was  passing  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  monastery.  The  song  was  in 
the  Provencal  dialect,  well  understood  as  the  language 
of  poetry  in  all  the  courts  of  F^urope,  and  particularly 
in  Scotland.  It  was  more  simply  turned,  however, 
than  was  the  general  caste  of  the  Sirventes,  and  ra- 
tlier  resembled  the /ai  of  a  Norman  Minstrel.  Itraav 
be  translated  thus : 

E\)t  Sat)  of  ^oor  3I0UISC.* 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  livelong  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  cast  In  ^ay ; 
And  still  lier  voice  and  viol  say, 
Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way, 

Think  on  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  sun  was  high,  • 

It  sinircii'd  her  clieek,  it  dinim'd  her  eye, 
Tile  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh, 
Where  birds  with  cliimiiig  streamlets  vie 

To  cheer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise !  The  savage  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair  ; 
Tiie  wolves  molest  not  paths  .so  fair— 
But  better  far  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise!  In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold  ; 
His  baldrick  was  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poorLonise!  Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasurps  of  the  mine  j 
For  peace  of  mind,  that  gift  divine, 
And  spotless  innocenc*,  were  thine. 

Ah,  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  Thy  treasure's  reft  I 
1  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft, 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 
But  misery  is  all  that's  left 

To  poor  Louise. 

Let  poor  Louise  some  sticcour  liave  I 
She  will  not  long  your  bounty  crave, 
Or  tire  the  gay  with  warningsta^e- 
For  Heaven  has  grace,  and  earth  a  grave 

For  poor  Loii.t*. 

*  This  lay  has  been  set  to  beautiful  music  by  h  lady  wnnss 
composition,  to  say  nothing  of  tier  singvng.  might  mak?  ant 
poet  proud  of  his  ve-xcs,  Mrs.  Robert  Arkwrigiit  born  Mut 
Kemble 
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The  song  was  no  sooner  finished,  than,  anxious 
lest  the  dispute  should  be  revived  l)et\vi.xt  his  brother 
and  the  Earl  of  March,  King  Robert  called  to  the  lat- 
ter, "What  think  you  of  the  minstrelsy,  my  lord?— 
Methinks,  as  1  heard  it  even  at  this  distance,  it  was 
a  wild  and  pleasing  lay." 

"My  judgment  is  not  deep,  my  lord;  but  the  sing- 
er may  dispense  witli  my  approbation,  since  she 
seems  to  have  received  thst  of  his  Grace  of  Rothsay 
— the  firsr  judge  in  Scotland." 

"How!"  said  the  King  in  alarm;  "is  my  son 
below'.'" 

"He  is  sitting  on  horseback  by  the  glee-maiden" 
said  March,  with  a  malicious  smile  on  his  cheek, 
'■  apparently  as  much  interested  by  her  conversation 
as  her  music." 

"  How  is  this.  Father  Prior?"  said  the  King.  But 
the  Prior  drew  back  from  the  lattice. 

"I  have  no  will  to  see,  my  lord,  things  which  it 
would  pain  me  to  repeat."" 

"How  is  all  this?"  said  the  King,  who  coloured 
deeply,  and  seenied  about  to  rise  from  his  chair;  but 
changed  his  mind,  as  if  unwilling,  perliaps.  to  look 
upon  some  unbecoming  prank  of  tlie  wild  young 
Prince,  which  he  might  not  have  had  heart  to  punish 
with  necessary  severity.  The  Earl  of  March  seem- 
ed to  have  a  pleasure  in  informing  him  of  that,  of 
which  doubtless  he  desired  to  remain  ignorant. 

"My  liegBj"  he  cried,  "this  is  better  and  better. 
The  glee-maiden  has  not  only  engaged  ihe  ear  of  the 
Prince  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  every  groom  and 
trooper  in  the  court-yard,  l)ut  she  has  riveted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Black  Douglas,  whom  we  have  not 
knov.-u  as  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Gay  Science. 
P.ut  truly,  1  do  not  wonder  at  his  astonishment,  for 
the  Prince  has  honoured  the  fair  professor  of  song 
and  viol  with  a  kiss  of  approbation." 

"How?"  cried  the  King,  "is  David  of  Rothsay 
trifling  with  a  glee-maiden,  and  his  wife's  father  in 
presence  ?— Go,    my   good    father  Abbot,   call    the 

Prince  here  instantly— Go,  my  dearest  brother" 

And  when  they  had  both  left  theroom,  the  King  con- 
tinued, "  Go,  good  cousin  of  ]March — there  will  be 
mischief,  I  am  assured  of  it.  I  pray  you  go,  cousin, 
and  second  my  Lord  Prior's  prayers  with  niy  com- 
mands." 

"  You  forget,  my  liege,"  said  March,  with  the  voice 
of  a  deeply  offended  person  ;  "  the  father  of  Elizabeth 
of  Dunbar  were  but  an  unfit  intercessor  between  the 
Douglas  and  his  royal  son-in-law." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  cousin,"  said  the  gentle  old 
man.  "I  own  you  have  had  some  wrong — but  my 
Rothsay  will  be  murdered^-I  must  go  myself." 

B^t  as  he  arose  precipitately  from  his  chair,  the 
poor  King  missed  a  footstep,  stumbled,  and  fell  hea- 
vily to  the  ground,  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  head 
stnkiiig  the  corner  of  th.e  seat  from  vvhich  he  had 
risen,  he  became  for  a  minute  insensible.  The  sight 
of  the  accident  at  once  overcame  March's  resent- 
ment, and  melted  his  heart.  He  ran  to  the  fallen 
Monarch,  and  replaced  him  in  his  seat,  using,  in  the 
tenderest  and  most  respectful  manner,  such  means 
as  seemed  most  fitted  to  recall  animaiion.  Robert 
opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  around  with  uncertainty. 

"  VVhat  has  happened  ?— are  we  alone  ?  who  is  with 
us  ?" 

"Your  dutiful  subject,  March,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  Alone  with  the  Earl  of  March !"  repeated  the 
King,  his  still  disturbed  intellects  receiving  some 
alarm  from  the  name  of  a  poweriul  chief,  whom  he 
had  reason  to  believe  he  had  mortally  offended. 

"Yes,  my  gracious  liege,  with  poor  George  of 
Dunbar;  of  whom  many  have  wished  your  Majesty 
to  tliink  ill,  though  he  will  be  found  truer  to  your 
royal  person  at  the  last  than  they  will." 

Indeed,  cousin,  you  iiave  had  too  much  wrong ; 
ind  believe  me,  we  shall  strive  to  redres.s" 

"If  your  Grace  thinks  so,  it  may  yet  be  righted," 
iiterrupted  the  Earl,  catching  at  the  hopes  which 
his  ambition  suggested;  "the  Prince  and  Blarjory 
Douglas  are  nearly  related— the  dispensation  fiom 
Rome  was  informallv  granted — thi-ir  marririue  can- 
not be  lawful — the  Pope,  who  will  do  much  for  so 
tiodiy  a  Prince,  can  set  aside  this  unchristian  union, 


in  respect  of  the  pre-contract.  Bethink  you  well,  my 
liege,"  continued  the- Earl,  kindhng  wth  a  new  train 
of  ambitious  thoughts,  to  which  the  unexpected  op- 
portunity of  pleading  his  cause  personally  had  given 
rise, — "bethink  you  how  you  choose  lietwixt  the 
Douglas  and  me.  He  is  powerful  and  mighty,  I 
grant.  But  George  of  Dunbar  wears  the  keys  of 
Scotland  at  his  belt,  and  could  bring  an  Englisn  ar- 
my to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  ere  Douglas  could 
leave  the  skirts  of  Cairntable  to  oppose  them.  Your 
royal  son  loves  my  poor  deserted  girl,  and  hates  the 
haughty  Marjory  of  Douglas.  Your  Grace  may 
judge  the  small  account  in  which  he  holds  her,  by 
his  toying  with  a  common  glee-maiden,  even  in  the 
presence  of  her  father." 

The  King  had  hitherto  listened  to  the  Earl's  argu- 
ment with  the  bewildered  feelings  of  a  timid  horse- 
man, borne  awav  by  an  iiTlpetuous  steed,  whose 
course  he  can  neitlier  arrest  nor  direct.  But  the  last 
words_  awakened  in  his  recollection  the  sense  of  his 
son's  immediate  danger. 

"Oh,  ay,  most  true — mv  son — the  Douglas — Oh, 
my  dear  cousin,  prevent  blood,  and  all  shall  be  as 
you  will.— Hark,  there  is  a  tumult — that  was  the 
clash  of  arms !" 

"  Bv  my  coronet— by  my  knightly  faith  it  is  true !" 
said  the  Earl,  looking  from  the  window  upon  the  in- 
ner square  of  the  convent,  now  filled  with  armed 
men  and  brandished  weapons,  and  resounding  with 
the  clash  of  armour.  The  deep-vaulted  entrance 
was  crowded  with  wamors  at  its  farthest  extremity, 
and  blows  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  being  exchanged 
betwxt  some  who  were  endeavouring  to  shut  the 
gate,  and  others  who  contended  to  press  in. 

"I  will  go  instantlj^"  said  the  Earl  of  IMarch, 
"  and  soon  quell  this  sudden  broil — Humbly,  I  pray 
your  Majesty  to  tliink  on  what  I  have  had  the  bold- 
ness to  propose." 

"  I  will — I  will,  fair  cousin."  said  the  King,  scarce 
knowing  to  what  he  pledged  himself-"  Do  but  pre- 
vent tumult  and  bloodshed !" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Fair  is  the  damsel,  passing  fair — 
Sunny  at  distance  gleams  her  smile 
Apiiroacli— the  cloud  of  woful  care  • 
Hangs  trembling  in  her  eye  the  while. 

LuciNDA,  a  Ballad. 

We  must  here  trace,  a  little  more  correctly,  the 
events  which  had  been  indistinctly  seen  from  the 
window  of  the  royal  apartments,  and  yet  more  indis- 
tinctly reported  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  The 
glee-maiden,  already  mentioned,  had  planted  herself, 
where  a  rise  of  two  large  broad  steps,  giving  access 
to  the  main  gateway  of  the  royal  apartments,  gained 
her  an  advantage  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  over 
those  in  the  court,  of  whom  she  hoped  to  form  an 
audience.  She  wore  the  dress  of  her  calling,  which 
was  more  gaudy  than  rich,  and  sho\\ed  the  person 
more  than  did  the  garb  of  other  females.  She  had 
laid  aside  an  upper  mantle,  and  a  small  basket  which 
contained  her  slender  stock  of  necessaries,  and  a 
little  French  spaniel  dog  sat  beside  them,  as  their 
protector.  An  azure-blue  jacket,  embroidered  with 
silver,  and  sitting  close  to  the  person,  was  open  in 
front,  and  showed  several  waistcoats  of  different- 
coloured  silks,  calculated  to  set  off  the  symmetry  of 
the  shoulders  and  bosom,  and  remaining  open  at  the 
throat.  A  small  silver  chain  worn  around  her  neck, 
involved  itself  amongst  these  brilliant-coloured  waist- 
coats, and  was  again  produced  from  them,  to  display 
a  medal  of  the  same  metal,  which  intimated,  in  the 
name  of  some  court  or  guild  of  minstrels,  the  degree 
she  had  taken  in  the  Gay  or  Joyous  Science.  A 
small  scrip,  suspended  over  her  shoulders  by  a  blue 
silk  riband,  hung  on  her  left  side. 

Her  sunny  complexion,  snow-white  teeth,  brilliant 
black  eves,  and  raven  locks,  marked  her  countrv  lying 
far  in  tlie  south  of  France,  and  the  arch  smile  and 
dimpled  chin  bore  the  same  character.  Her  luxuriant 
raven  locks,  twisted  around  a  small  gold  bodkin, 
were  kipt  in  their  position  by  a  net  of  silk  and  gold- 
Short  petticoats,  deep-laceawith  silver,  to  correspond 
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with  the  jacket,  red  stockint^s  which  were  visible  so 
high  as  near  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  buskins  of  Spa- 
nish leather,  completed  her  adjustment,  which, 
though  far  from  new,  had  been  saved  as  an  untar- 
nished holiday  suit,  whieh  much  care  had  kept  in 
good  order.  She  seemed  about  twenty-five  years 
old;  but  perhaps  fatigue  and  wandering  had  antici- 
pated the  touch  of  time,  in  obhterating  the  freshness 
of  earlv  youth. 

We  nave  said  the  glee-maiden's  manner  was  lively, 
and  we  may  add,  that  her  smile  and  repartee  were 
ready.  But  her  gayety  was  assumed,  as  a  quality  es- 
sentially necessary  to  her  trade,  of  which  it  was  one 
of  the  miseries,  that  I'le  professors  were  obliged  fre- 
quently to  cover  an  achmg  heart  v/ith  a  compelled 
smile.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Louise,  who, 
whether  she  was  actually  the  heroine  of  her  own  song, 
or  whatever  other  cause  she  might  have  fur  sadness, 
showed  at  times  a  strain  of  deep  melancholy  thought, 
Wiiich  interfered  with  and  controlled  the  natural  flow 
of  hvely  spirits,  which  the  practice  of  the  Joyous 
Science  especially  required.  She  lacked  also,  even 
in  her  gayest  sallies,  the  decided  boldness  and  ef- 
frontery of  her  sisterhood,  wdio  were  seldom  at  a  loss 
to  retort  a  saucy  jest,  or  turn  the  laugh  against  any 
who  internipted  or  interfered  with  them. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  this  class  of  women,  very  numerous  in  that  age, 
could  bear  a  character  generally  respectable.  They 
were,  however,  protectea  by  the  manners  of  the  time; 
and  such  w^e  the  immunities  they  possessed  by  the 
rights  of  chivalry,  that  nothing  was  more  rare  than 
to  hear  of  such  errant  damsels  sustaining  injury  or 
wrong,  and  they  passed  and  repassed  safely,  where 
armed  travellers  would  probably  have  encountered  a 
bloody  opposition.  But  though  licensed  and  protected 
in  honour  of  their  tuneful  art,  the  wandering  min- 
strels, male  or  female,  like  similar  ministers  to  the 
public  amusement,  the  itinerant  musicians,  for  in- 
stance, and  strolling  comedians  of  our  own  day,  led 
a  life  too  irregular  and  precarious,  to  be  accounted  a 
creditable  part  of  society.  Indeed,  among  the  stricter 
Catholics,  the  profession  was  considered  as  unlawful. 

Such  was  the  damsel,  v/ho^  with  viol  in  hand,  and 
stationed  on  the  slight  elevation  we  heve  mentioned, 
stepped  forward  to  the  bystanders  and  announced 
herself  as  a  mistress  of  the  Gay  Science,  duly  quali- 
fied by  a  binef  from  a  Court  of  Love  and  Music  held 
at  Aix,  in  Provence,  under  the  countenance  of  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  gallant  Count  Aymer;  who 
now  prayed  that  the  cavahers  of  merry  Scotland, 
who  were  known  over  the  wide  world  for  bravery 
and  courtesy,  would  permit  a  poor  stranger  to  ti-y 
whether  she  could  oflord  them  any  amusement  by 
her  art.— The  love  of  song  was  like  the  love  of  fight, 
a  common  passion  of  the  age,  which  all  at  least  af- 
fected, whether  they  were  actually  possessed  by  it  or 
no;  therefore  the  acquiescence  in  Louise's  proposal 
was  universal.  At  the  same  time,  an  aged,  dark- 
browed  monk,  who  was  among  the  bystanders, 
thought  it  necessary  to  reinind  the  glee-maiden,  that, 
since  she  was  tolerated  within  these  precincts,  which 
was  an  unusual  grace,  he  trusted  nothing  would  be 
sung  or  said  inconsistent  with  the  holy  cnaracter  of 
the  place. 

The  glee-maiden  bent  her  head  low,  shook  h(3r  sa- 
ble locks,  and  crossed  herself  reverentially,  as  if  she 
disclaimed  the  possibility  of  such  a  transgression,  and 
then  began  the  song  of  poor  Louise,  which  we  gave 
at  length  in  the  last  chapter. 

Just  as  she  commenced,  she  was  stopped  bv  a  cry 
of  "  Room — room — place  for  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  ! 

"  Nay,  hurry  no  man  on  my  score,"  said  a  gallant 
young  cavalier,  who  entered  on  a  noble  Arabian 
horse,  which  he  managed  with  exciuisite  grace,  though 
by  sucii  slight  handling  of  the  reins,  such  impercepti- 
ble pressure  of  the  limbs  and  sway  of  the  body,  that 
to  any  eye  save  that  of  an  e.xperienced  horseman,  the 
animal  seemed  to  be  putting  forth  his  paces  for  his 
own  amusement,  and  thus  gracefully  bearing  forward 
a  rider  who  was  too  indolent  to  give  himself  any 
tFouble  about  the  matter. 

The  Prince's  apparel,  which  was  very  rich,  was  put 
wi  with  slovenly  carelessness.     His  form,  though  his 


stature  was  low-,  and  his  limbs  extremely  slight,  was 
elegant  in  the  extreme;  and  his  features  no  less  hand- 
some. But  there  was  on  his  brow  a  haggard  pale- 
ness, which  seemed  the  effect  of  care  or  of  dissipation, 
or  of  botli  these  wasting  causes  combined.  His  eyes 
were  sunk  and  dim,  as  from  late  indulgence  in  revel- 
ry on  the  preceding  evenins^,  while  his  check  was  in- 
flamed with  unnatural  red,  as  if  cither  the  etii^ct  of 
the  Bacchanalian  orgies  had  not  passed  away  from  the 
constitution,  or  a  morning  draught  had  been  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  night's  de- 
bauchery. 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  heir  of  the 
Scottish  crown,  a  sight  at  once  of  interest  and  com- 
passion. All  unbonneted,  and  made  way  for  him, 
while  he  kept  repeating  carelessly,  "No  haste — no 
haste— I  shall  arrive  soon  enough  at  the  place  I  am 
bound  for. — How's  this — a  damsel  of  the  Jovous  Sci- 
ence? Ay,  by  St.  Giles !  and  a  comely  wench  to  boot. 
Stand  still,  my  merry  men;  never  was  minstrelsy 
marred  for  me. — A  good  voice,  by  the  mass !  Begin  me 
that  lay  again,  sweetheart." 

Louise  did  not  know  the  person  who  addressed  her; 
but  the  general  respect  paid  by  all  around,  and  the 
easy  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  it  was  received, 
showed  her  she  was  addressed  by  a  man  of  the  high- 
est quality.  She  recommenced  her  lay,  and  sunglier 
best  accordingly;  while  the  young  "Duke  seemed 
thouditful  and  rather  affected' towards  the  close  of 
the  ditty.  But  it  was  not  his  habit  to  cherish  such 
melancholy  affections.  "  This  is  a  plaintive  ditty,  my 
nut-brown  maid,"  said  he,  chucking  the  retreating 
glee-maiden  under  the  chin,  and  detaining  her  by  the 
collar  of  her  dress,  whicli  was  not  difficult,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback  so  close  to  the  steps  on  which  she  stood. 
"  But  I  warrant  me  you  have  livelier  notes  at  will, 
ma  beila  tenebrosa  ;  ay,  and  canst  sing  in  bower  as 
well  as  wold,  andby  night  as  well  as  day." 

"I  am  no  nightingale,  my  lord,"  said  Louise,  en- 
deavouring to  escape  a  species  of  gallantry  which  ill- 
suited  the  place  and  circumstances,  a  discrepancy  to  ' 
which  he  who  addressed  it  to  her  seemed  contempt- 
uously inditliirent. 

"  VVhat  hast  thou  there,  darling?"  he  added,  remo- 
ving his  hold  from  her  collar,  to  the  scrip  which  she 
carried. 

Glad  was  Louise  to  escape  his  grasp,  by  slipping 
the  knot  of  the  ribband,  and  leaving  the  little  bag 
in  the  Prince's  hand,  as,  retiring  back  beyond  his 
reach,  she  answered,  '  Nuts,  my  lord,  of  the  last  sea- 
son." 

The  Prince  pulled  out  a  handful  of  nuts  according- 
ly. "  Nuts,  child!— they  will  break  thine  ivory  teetli 
— hurt  thy  pretty  voice,'  said  Rothsay,  cracking  one 
with  his  te^h,  like  a  village  schoolboy. 

"  They  are  not  the  w-alnuts  of  my  own  sunny  clime, 
my  lord,"  said  I^ouise ;  "  but  they  hang  low,  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor." 

"You  shall  have  something  to  afford  you  better 
fare,  poor  wandering  ape,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone 
in  which  feeling  predominated  more  than  in  the  affect- 
ed and  contemptuous  gallantry  of  his  first  address  to 
the  glee-maiden. 

At  this  moment,  as  he  turned  to  ask  an  attendant 
for  his  purse,  the  Prince  encountered  the  stern  and 
piercing  look  of  a  tall  black  man,  seated  on  apower^ 
ful  iron-gray  horse,  who  had  entered  the  court  with 
attendants  while  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  was  engaged 
with  Louise,  and  now  remained  stupified  and  almost 
turned  to  stone  by  his  surprise  and  anger  at  this  un- 
seemly spectacle.  Even  one  who  had  never  seen  Ar- 
chibald, Earl  of  Douglas,  called  the  Grim,  must  have 
known  him  by  his  swart  complexion,  his  gigantic 
frame,  his  huff-coat  of  bull's  hide,  and  his  air  of  cou- 
rage, firmness,  and  sagacity,  mixed  with  indomitable 
pride.  The  loss  of  an  eye  in  battle,  though  not  per- 
ceptible at  first  sight,  as  the  ball  of  the  injured  organ 
remained  similar  to  the  other,  gave  yet  a  stern  im- 
moveable glare  to  the  whole  aspect. 

The  meeting  of  the  royal  son-in-law  with  his  tern 
hie  stepfather,  was  in  circumstances  which  arrested 
the  attention  of  all  present ;  and  the  bystanders  wait 
ed  the  issue  with  silence  and  suppressed  breath,  less 
they  should  lose  any  part  of  what  was  to  ensua 
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When  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  saw  the  expression 
which  occupied  the  stern  features  of  Douglas,  and  re- 
marked that  the  Earl  did  not  make  the  least  motion 
towards  respectful,  or  even  civil  salutation,  he  seem- 
ed determined  to  show  him  how  little  respect  he  was 
disposed  to  pay  to  his  displeased  looks.  He  took  his 
purse  from  his  chamberlain. 

"Here,  pretty  one,"  he  said,  "I  give  thee  one  gold 
piece  for  the  song  thou  hast  sung  me,  another  for  the 
nuts  I  have  stolen  from  thee,  arTd  a  third  for  the  kiss 
thou  art  about  to  give  me.  For  know,  my  pretty  one, 
that  when  fair  lips  (and  thine,  for  fault  of  better,  may 
be  called  so)  make  sweet  music  for  my  pleasure.  I  am 
sworn  to  St.  Valentine  to  press  them  to  mine. 

"My  song  is  recompensed  nobly"— said  Louise, 
shrinking  back ;  "  mv  nuts  are  sold  to  a  good  market 
—farther  traffic,  my  lord,  were  neither  befitting  you 
nor  beseeming  me." 

"  What !  you  coy  it,  my  nymph  of  the  highway?" 
said  the  Prince,  contemptuously.  "Know,  damsel, 
that  one  asks  you  a  grace  who  is  unused  to  denial. 

"  It  is  thePrince  of  Scotland" — "  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say,"— said  the  courtiers  around,  to  the  terrified  Lou- 
ise, pressing  forward  the  trembling  young  woman  ; 
"you  must  not  thwart  his  humour." 

"  But  I  cannot  reach  vour  lordship,"  she  said  timid- 
ly, "  you  sit  so  high  on  horseback." 

"If  I  must  alight,"  said  Rothsay,  "  there  shall  be 
file  heavier  penalty— What  does  the  wench  tremble 
for?  Place  thy  foot  on  the  toe  of  my  boot,  give  me 
hold  of  thy  hand— Gallantly  done  !"  He  kissed  her 
as  she  stood  thus  suspended  in  the  air,  perched  upon 
his  footj  and  supported  by  his  hand ;  saying,  "  there 
is  thy  kiss,  and  there  is  my  purse  to  pay  it ;  and  to 
gi-ace  thte  farther,  Rothsay  will  wear  thy  scrip  for  the 
day."  He  suffered  the  frightened  girlto  spring  to 
the  ground,  and  turned  his  looks  from  her  to  bend 
them  contemptuously  on  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  as  if 
he  had  said,  "All  this  I  do  in  despite  of  you  and  of 
your  daughter's  claims." 

"  By  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  !"  said  the  Earl,  pressing 
towards  the  Prince,  "  this  is  too  much,  iinmannered 
boy,  as  void  of  sense  as  honour  !  You  know  what 
considerations  restrain  the  hand  of  Douglas,  else  had 

V'ou  never  dared" 

"Can  you  play  at  spang-cockle,  my  lord?"  said 
the  Prince,  placing  a  nut  on  the  second  joint  of  his 
forefinger,  and  spinning  it  off  by  a  smart  application 
of  the  thumb.  The  nut  struck'  on  Douglas  s  broad 
breast,  who  burst  out  into  a  dreadful  exclamation  of 
wrath,  inarticulate,  but  resembling  the  giowl  of  a 
lion  in  depth  and  sternness  of  expression.  "I  cry 
your  pardon,  most  misthty  lord,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  scornfully,  while'  all  around  trembled;  "I 
did  not  conceive  my  pellet  could  \m\e  woanded  you, 
seeing  you  wear  a  buff-coat.  Surely,  I  trust,  it  did 
not  hit  your  eye?" 

The  Prior,  despatched  by  the  King,  as  we  have  seen 
m  the  last  chapter,  had  by  this  time  made  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  laying  hold  on  Douglas's 
rein,  in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  for  liim  to 
advance,  reminded  him  that  the  Prince  was  the  son 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

"Fear  not,  Sir  Prior,"  said  Douglas.  "I  despise 
the  childish  bov  too  much  to  raise  a  finger  against 
him.  But  I  will  return  insult  for  insult.— Here,  any 
of  you  who  love  the  Douglas,— spurn  me  this  quean 
from  the  Monastery  gates  ;  and  let  her  be  so  scourged 
that  she  may  bittertj^  remember  to  the  last  dav  of 
her  life,  how  she  gave  means  to  an  tmrespective  toy 
to  afl'ront  the  Douglas  !" 

Four  or  five  retainers  instantly  stepped  forth  to 
execute  commands  which  were  seldom  uttered  in 
vain,  and  heavily  would  Louise  have  atoned  for  an 
offence  of  which  she  was  alike  the  innocent,  uncon- 
scious, and  unwilling  instrument,  had  not  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay  interfered. 

"Spurn  the  poor  glee-woman!"  he  said  in  high 
inai?  nation,  "scourge  her  for  obepng  my  commands! 
—Spurn  thine  own  oppressed  vassals,  rude  Earl — 
scourge  thine  own  faultv  hounds— but  beware  how 
you  touch  so  much  as  a  dog  that  Rothsay  hath  patted 
on  the  head,  far  less  a  female  whose  lips  he  hath 
kissed '" 


Before  Douglas  couk  give  an  answer,  which  v\  ould 
certainly  have  been  i  i  defiance,  there  arose  that 
great  tumult  at  the  outward  gate  of  the  ilonastery 
already  noticed,  and  men  both  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  began  to  rush  headlong  in,  not  actually  fighting 
with  each  other,  but  certainly  in  no  peaceablenian- 
ner. 

One  of  the  contending  parties,  seemmgly,  were  par- 
tisans of  Douglas,  known  by  the  cognizance  of  the 
Bloody  Heart,  the  other  were  composed  of  citizens  cf 
the  town  of  Perth.  It  appeared  they  had  been  skir- 
mishing in  earnest  when  without  the  gates,  but,  out 
of  respect  to  the  sanctified  ground,  they  lowered  their 
weapons  when  they  entered,  and  confined  their  strife 
to  a  war  of  words  and  mutual  abuse. 

The  tumult  had  this  good  effect,  that  it  forced 
asunder,  by  the  weight  and  press  of  numbers,  the 
Prince  and  Douglas,  at  a  moment  when  the  levity  of 
the  former,  and  the  pride  of  the  latter,  were  urging 
both  to  the  utmost  extremity.  But  now  peacemakers 
interfered  on  all  sides.  The  Prior  and  the  Monks 
threw  themselves  among  the  multitude,  and  com 
manded  peace  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  reverence 
to  their  sacred  walls,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  their  expostulations  began  to  be  listened 
to.  Albany,  who  was  despatched  by  his  royal  bro- 
ther at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  had  not  arrived  till 
now  on  the  scene  of  action.  He  instantly  applied 
himself  to  Douglas,  and  in  his  ear  conjured  him  to 
temper  his  passion. 

"  By  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  will  be  avenged  !"  said 
the  Earl.  "No  man  shall  brook  life  after  he  has 
passed  an  affront  on  Douglas." 

"  Why  so  you  may  be  avenged  in  fitting  time,"  said 
Albany;  "but  let  it  not  be  said,  that,  like  a  peevish 
woman,  the  Great  Douglas  could  choose  neither  time 
nor  place  for  his  vengeance.  Bethink  you,  all  that 
we  have  laboured  at  is  like  to  be  upset  by  an  accident, 
George  of  Dunbar  hath  had  the  advantage  of  an 
audience  with  the  old  man  ;  and  though  it  lasted  but 
five  minutes,  I  fear  it  may  endanger  the  dissolution 
of  your  family  match,  M-hich  we  brought  about  vwth 
so  much  difficulty.  The  authority  from  Rome  has 
not  yet  been  obtained." 

"A  toy!"  answered  Douglas,  haughtily, — "they 
dare  not  dissolve  it." 

"Not  while  Douglas  is  at  large,  and  in  possession 
of  his  power,"  answered  Albany.  "But,  noble  Earl, 
come  \\ith  me,  and  I  will  show  you  at  what  disad- 
vantage you  stand." 

Douglas  dismounted,  and  followed  his  wilv  accom- 
plice in  silence.  In  a  lower  hall  they  saw  tlie  ranks 
of  the  Brandanes  drawn  up,  well-arnied  in  caps  of 
steel  and  shuts  of  mail.  Their  captain,  making  an 
obeisance  to  Albany,  seemed  to  desire  to  address 
him. 

"What  now,  MacLouis  ?"  said  the  Duke. 
"We  are  informed  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  has  been 
insulted,  and  I  can  scarce  keep  the  Brandanes  within 
door." 

"  Gallant  MacLouis,"  said  Albany,  "and  you,  my 
trusty  Brandanes.  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  my  princely 
nephew,  is  as  well  as  a  hopeful  gentleman  can  be. 
Some  sculfle  there  has  been,  but  all  is  appeased." 
He  continued  to  draw  the  Earl  of  Douglas  forward. 
"You  see,  my  lord,"  he  said  in  his  ear,  "that  if  the 
word  arrest  was  to  be  once  spoken,  it  would  be  soon 
obeyed,  and  you  are  aware  your  attendants  are  few 
for  resistance." 

Douglas  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of 
patience  for  the  time.  "If  my  teeth,"  he  said,  "should 
bite  through  my  lips,  I  will  be  silent  till  it  is  the  houi 
to  speak  out." 

George  of  March,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  a  more 
easy  ta^k  of  pacifying  the  Prince.  "My  Lord  of 
Rothsay,"  he  said,  approaching  him  with  grave  cere- 
mony, "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  owe  me  some- 
thing for  reparation  of  honour,  though  I  blanie  not 
you  personally  for  the  breach  of  contract  which  has 
destroyed  the  peace  of  my  family.  Let  me  conjuie 
you  by  what  observance  your  Highness  may  owe  an 
injured  man,  to  forego  for  the  present  this  scandalous 
dispute." 
"  My  lord,  I  owe  you  much,"  replied  Rothsar ; 
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"  but.    this   haiishty  and 
wounded  mine  honour." 

"  ]\Iv  lord,  I  can  but  add,  your  royal  father  is  ill— 
hatli  swooned  with  terror  for  vour  Hii,'hness's  safety." 

"  111  I"  replied  the  Prince—^'  the  kind,  fiood  old  man 
—swooned,  said  you,  my  Lord  of  March  7— I  am  with 
him  in  an  instant." 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay  spnmg  from  his  saddle  to  the 
ground,  and  was  dashmg  into  thenalace  like  a  erey- 
liound,  when  a  feeble  grasp  was  laid  on  his  cloak, 
and  tlie  faint  \»ice  of  a  kneeling  female  exclaimed, 
"  Protection,  piv  noble  Prince ! — Protection  for  a  help- 
less stran'^er !'' 

'"Hands  off,  stroller!"  said  the  Earl  of  March, 
thrusting  fhe  suppliant  glee-maiden  aside. 

But  the  gentler  Prince  paused.  "  It  is  true,"  he  said, 
"I  have  i)rought  the  vengeance  of  an  unforgiving 
devil  upon  this  helpless  creature.  O  Heaven  !  what 
a  life  is  mine,  so  fatal  to  all  who  approach  me  !— 
What  to  do  in  the  hurry"?— She  nmst  not  go  to  my 
apartments— And  all  my  men  are  such  born  repro- 
bates.—Ha!  thou  at  mine  elbow,  honest  Harry 
Smith  ?    What  dost  thou  here  V 

"There  has  been  something  of  a  fight,  my  lord," 
answered  our  acquaintance  the  Smith,  "betvveen  the 
townsmen  and  the  Southland  loons  who  ride  with 
the  Douglas ;  and  we  have  swinged  them  as  far  as 
the  Abbey-Gate." 

"I  am  glad  of  it— I  am  glad  of  it.  And  you  beat 
the  knaves  fairly  ?" 

'■  Fairly,  docs'  your  Highness  ask  V  said  Henry. 
"Why,  ay!  We  were  stronger  in  numbers,  to  be 
sure;  but  no  men  ride  better  armed  than  those  who 
follow  the  Bloody  Heart.  A.nd  so  in  a  sense  we  beat 
them  fairly ;  for  as  your  Highness  knows,  it  is  the 
Smith  who  makes  the  man-at-arms,  and  men  with 
good  weapons  are  a  match  f)r  great  odds." 

While  they  thus  talked,  the  Earl  of  March,  who 
had  spoken  with  some  one  near  the  palace  gate,  re- 
turned in  an.xious  haste.  "My  Lord  Duke! — My 
Lord  Duke! — Your  father  is  recovered,  and  if  you 
haste  not  speedily,  my  Lord  of  Albany  and  the 
Douglas  will  have  possession  of  his  royal  ear." 

"  And  if  iny  royal  father  is  recovered,"  said  the 
thoughtless  Prince,  "and  is  holding,  or  about  to  hold, 
council  with  my  gracious  uncle  and  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  it  befits  neither  your  lordship  nor  me  to  in- 
trude till  we  are  summoned.  So  there  is  time  for  me 
to  speak  of  my  little  business  with  mine  honest 
armourer  here." 

"Does  your  Highness  take  it  so?"  said  the  Earl, 
whose  sanguine  hopes  of  a  change  of  favour  at  court 
had  been  too  hastily  e.xcited,  and  were  as  speedily 
checked, — "Then  so  let  it  be  for  George  of  Dunbar." 

He  glided  away  with  a  gloomy  and  displeased  as- 
pect ;  and  thus  out  of  the  two  most  powerful  noble- 
men in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  the  aristocracy  so 
closely  controlled  the  throne,  the  reckless  heir-appa- 
rent had  made  two  enemies  ;  the  one  by  scornful  de- 
fiance, and  the  other  by  careless  neglect.  He  heeded 
not  the  Earl  of  March's  departure,  however,  or  rather 
he  felt  relieved  from  his  importunity. 

The  Prince  went  on  in  indolent  conversation  with 
our  armourer,  whose  skill  in  his  art  had  made  him 
personally  known  to  many  of  the  great  lords  about 
the  court.  • 

"I  had  something  to  say  to  thee.  Smith — Canst 
thou  lake  up  a  fallen  link  in  my  Milan  hauberk?" 

"As  well,  please  your  Highness,  as  my- mother 
could  take  up  a  stich  in  the  nets  she  wove — The 
Milanej*  shall  not  known  my  work  from  his  own." 

"WtM,  but_  tliat  was  not  what  I  wished  of  thee 
just  now,"  said  the  Prince,  recollecting  himself;  "this 
poor  glee-woman,  good  Smith,  she  must  be  placed  in 
safety.  Thou  art  man  enough  to  be  any  woman's 
champioUj  and  thou  must  conduct  her  to  some  place 
ofsafety.' 

Henry  Smith  was,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficiently 
rash  and  daring  when  weapons  were  in  question. 
But  he  had  also  the  pride  of  a  decent  burgher,  and 
was  unwilling  to  place  himself  in  what  might  be 
thought  equivocal  circumstances  by  the  sober  part  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 
■■  May  it  please  your  Highness,"  he  said,  "  I  am 


but  a  poor  craftsman.  Kut  though  my  arm  and 
sword  are  at  the  King's  service,  and  your  Highness's. 
I  am,  with  reverence,  no  squire  of  daint.s.  Vour 
Highness  will  find,  among  your  own  retinue,  knights 
and  lords  willing  enough  to  play  Sir  Paiidarus  ot 
Troy— it  is  too  knightly  a  part  for  poor  Hal  of  the 
Wynd." 

"Ihiiph — hah  !"— said  the  Prince.  "My  purse, 
Edgar,"— (his  attendant  whispered  him)— "Tiue. 
true,  I  gave  it  to  the  poor  wench. — I  know  enough  oi 
vour  craft.  Sir  Smith,  and  of  craftsmen  in  general,  to 
be  aware  that  men  lure  not  hawks  with  empty 
hands;  but  I  suppose  my  word  may  pass  for  tho 
price  of  a  good  armour,  and  I  will  pay  it  thee  with 
thanks  to  lioot  for  this  slight  service." 

"Your  Highness  may  know  other  craftsmen,"  said 
the  Smith;  "but,  with  reverence,  you  know  not 
Henrv  Gow.  He  will  obey  you  in  making  a  vyeapo'i, 
or  in  welding  one,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  this  petii.- 
coat  service." 

"Hark  thee,  thou  Perthshire  mule,"  said  the 
Prince,  yet  smiling,  while  he  spoke,  at  the  sturdy 
punctilio  of  the  honest  burgher,— "  the  wench  is  as 
little  to  me  as  she  is  to  thee.  But  in  an  idle  moment, 
as  you  may  learn  from  those  about  thee,  if  thou 
sawest  it  not  thyself,  I  did  her  a  passing  grace,  which 
is  likely  to  cost  the  poor  wretch  her  life.  There  is  no 
one  here  whom  I  can  trust  to  protect  her  against  the 
discipline  of  belt  and  bowstring,  with  which  the  Bor- 
der brutes  \yho  follow  Douglas  will  beat  her  to  death, 
since  such  is  his  pleasure.'' 

"If  such  be  the  case,  my  liege,  she  has  a  right  to 
every  honest  man's  protection;  and  since  she  wears 
a  petticoat,— though  I  would  it  were  longer,  and  of  a 
less  fanciful  fashion,— I  will  answer  for  her  protec- 
tion as  well  as  a  single  man  may.  But  where  am  I 
to  bestow  her?" 

"  Good  faith,  I  cannot  tell,"  sftid  the  Prmce.  "  Take 
her  to  Sir  .Tohn  Ramornv's  lodging— But,  no— no- 
he  is  ill  at  ease,  and  besides,  there  are  reasons — take 
her  to  the  devil  if  thou  wilt,  but  place  her  in  safety, 
and  oblige  David  of  Rothsay." 

"My  noble  Prince,"  said  the  Smith,  "I  think— al- 
ways with  reverence — that  I  would  rather  give  a  de- 
fenceless woman  to  the  care  of  the  devil  than  of  Sir 
John  Ramorny.  But  though  the  devil  be  a  worker 
in  fire  like  myself,  yet  I  know  not  his  haunts,  and  with 
aid  of  Holy  Church  hope  to  keep  him  on  terms  of 
defiance.  And,  moreover,  how  I  am  to  convey  her 
out  of  this  crowd,  or  through  the  streets,  in  such  a 
mumming  habit,  may  be  well  made  a  question." 

"  For  the  leaving  the  convent,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  this  good  monk,  (seizing  upon  the  nearest  by  his 
cowl.)  Father  Nicholas  or  Boniface"^ 

"Poor  brother  Cyprian,  at  your  Highness's  com- 
mand," said  the  father. 

"Ay,  ay,  brother  Cyprian,"  continued  the  Prince, 
"  yes.  Brother  Cvq^rian  shall  let  you  out  at  some  se- 
cret passage  whicli  he  knovu^  of,  and  I  will  sec  him 
agnin  to  pay  a  Prince's  thanks  for  it." 

The  churchman  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  poor 
Louise,  who,  during  this  debate,  had  looked  from 
the  one  .speaker  to  the  other,  hastily  said,  "  I  will  not 
scandalize  this  good  man  with  my  foolish  garb — I 
have  a  mantle  for  ordinary  wear." 

"Why,  there.  Smith,  thou  hast  a  friars  hood  and 
a  woman's  mantle  to  shroud  thee  under.  L  would  all 
my  frailties  were  as  well  shrouded  !  Farewell,  hon- 
est fellow;  I  will  thank  thee  hereafter." 

Tlien,  as  if  afraid  of  farther  objection  on  the  Smith's 
part,  he  hastened  into  the  palace. 

Henry  Gow  remained  stupified  at  what  had  pass- 
ed, and  at  finding  himself  involved  in  a  charge  at 
once  inferring  much  danger,  and  an  equal  risk  ol 
scandal,  both  which,  joined  to  a  principal  share  which 
he  had  taken,  with  his  usual  forwardness,  in  the  fray, 
might,  he  saw,  do  him  no  small  injury  in  the  suit  hti 
pursued  most  an.xiously.  At  the  same  time,  to  leave 
a  defenceless  creature  to  the  ill  usage  of  the  barba- 
rous Galwegians,  and  licentious  followers  of  the 
Douglas,  was  a  thought  which  his  manly  heart 
coulcl  not  brook  for  an  instant. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of  tho 
Monk,  who,  sliding  out  .his  words  with  the  mdiffc 
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ence  wliich  the  holy  fathers  entertained,  or  affected, 
towards  all  temporal  matters,  desired  them  to  follow 
him.  The  Smith  put  himself  m  motion,  with  a  sigh 
much  resembling  a  groan,  and,  w-ithout  appearing 
exactlj'^  connected  with  the  Monk's  motions,  he  fol- 
lowed him  into  a  cloister,  and  through  a  postern 
door,  which,  after  looking  once  behind  him,  the  priest 
left  ajar.  Behind  them  followed  Louise,  who  had 
hastily  assumed  her  small  bundle,  and,  calling  her 
little  four-legged  companion,  had  eagerly  followed  in 
the  path  which  opened  an  escape  from  what  had 
shortly  before  seemed  a  great  and  inevitable  danger. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Then  up  and  syak  tlieauld  gudewife, 

And  wow  !  but  d;;e  was  grim  ! 

"  Had  e'er  your  father  done  the  like, 

It  had  been  ill  forhim."— Lucky  Trumbull. 

The  party  were  now,  by  a  secret  passage,  admitted 
within  the  church,  the  outward  doors  of  which,  usu 
ally,  left  open,  had  been  closed  against  every  one  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  tumult,  when  the  rioters  of 
both  parties  had  endeavoured  to  rush  into  it  for  other 
purposes  than  those  of  devotion.  They  traversed  the, 
gloomy  aisles,  whose  arched  roof  resounded  to  the 
aeayy  tread  of  the  armourer,  but  was  silent  under 
the  sandal'd  foot  of  the  Monk,  and  the  light  step  of 
poor  Louise,  who  trembled  excessively,  as  much  from 
fear  as  cold.  She  saw  that  neither  her  spiritual  nor 
temporal  conductor  looked  kindly  upon  her.  The 
former  was  an  austere  man,  whose  aspect  seemed  to 
hold  the  luckless  wanderer  in  some  degree  of  hor- 
ror, as  well  as  contempt ;  while  the  latter,  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  best-natured  men  living, 
was  at  present  grave  to  the  pitch  of  sternness,  and  not 
a  little  displeased  with  havmg  the  part  he  was  play- 
ing forced  upon  him,  without,  as  he  was  constrained 
to  feel,  a  possibility  of  his  declining  it. 

His  dislike  at  his  task  extended  Itself  to  the  inno- 
cent object  of  his  protection,  and  he  internally  said  to 
himself,  as  he  surveyed  her  scornfully, — "A  proper 
queen  of  beggars  to  walk  the  streets  of  Perth  with, 
and  I  a  decent  burgher  !  This  tawdry  minion  niust 
have  as  ragged  a  reputation  as  the  rest  of  her  sister- 
hood, and  I  am  finely  sped  if  my  chivalry  in  her  be- 
half comes  to  Catharine's  ears.  I  had  better  have 
slain  a  man,  were  he  the  best  in  Perth  ;  and,  by  ham- 
mer and  nails,  I  would  have  done  it  on  provocation, 
rather  than  corivoy  this  baggage  througli  the  city." 

Perhaps  Louise  suspected  the  cause  of  her  conduc- 
tor's anxiety,  for  she  said,  timidly  and  with  hesita- 
tion, "  Worthy  sir,  were  it  not  better  I  should  stop 
one  instant  in  that  chapel,  and  don  my  mantle?" 

"Umph,  sweetheart,  well  proposed,"  said  the  ar- 
rnourer ;  but  the  iMonk  interfered,  raising  at  the  same 
time  the  finger  of  interdiction. 

"  The  Chapel  of  Holy  St.  Madox  is  no  tiring- 
room  for  jugglers  and  strollers  to  shift  their  trappings 
in.  I  will  presently  show  thee  a  vestiary  more  smt- 
cd  to  thy  condition." 

The  poor  young  woman  hung  down  her  humbled 
head,  and  turned  from  the  chapel  door  which  she  had 
approached,  with  the  deep  sense  of  self-abasement. 
Her  little  spaniel  seemed  to  gather  from  liis  mis- 
tress's looks  and  manner,  that  they  were  unauthor- 
ized intruders  on  the  holy  ground  which  they  trode, 
and  hung  his  ears,  and  swept  the  pavement  with  his 
tail,  as  he  trotted  slowly  and  close  to  Louise's  heels. 

The  monk  moved  on  without  a  pause.  They  de- 
scended a  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  proceeded  through 
a  labyrinth  of  subterranean  passages,  dimly  lighted. 
As  ih?y  passed  a  low-arched  door,  the  jMonk  turned, 
and  saiii  ro  Louise,  with  the  same  stern  voice  as  be- 
fore,—"There,  daughter  of  foil v,  there  is  a  robing- 
oom,  where  many  before  you  have  deposited  their 
vestments!" 

Obeying  the  least  signal  with  ready  and  timorous 
acquiescence,  she  pushed  the  door  open,  but  instantlv 
recoiled  with  terror.  It  was  a  charnel-house,  half 
(illed  with  dry  skulls  and  bones. 

"  I  fear  to  change  my  dress  there,  and  alone — But 
■J  y'ou  father,  command  it,  be  it  as  you  will." 

'  Vriiy.  tliou  child  of  vanity,  the  remains  on  which 


thou  lookest  are  but  the  earthly  attire  of  those  who, 
in  their  day,  led  or  followed  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
pleasure.  And  such  shalt  thou  be.  for  all  thy  mincing 
and  ambling,  thy  piping  and  thy  harpintr ;  "thou,  and 
all  such  ministers  of  frivolous  and  worldly  pleasure, 
must  become  like  these  poor  bones,  whom  thy  idle 
nicety  fears  and  loathes  to  look  upon." 

"  Say  not  with  idle  nicety,  reverend  f;rther,"  an- 
swered the  glee-maiden,  "  for  Heaven  knows,  I  co- 
vet the  repose  of  these  poor  bleached  relics  ;  and  ii 
by  stretching  my  body  upon  them,  Ijouid,  without 
sin,  bring  my  state  to  theirs,  I  woura  choose  that 
charnel-heap  for  my  place  of  rest,  beyond  the  fairest 
and  softest  couch  in  Scotland." 

"  Be  patient,  and  come  on,"  said  the  Monk,  in  a 
milder  tone ;  "  the  reaper  must  not  leave  the  harvest- 
work  till  sunset  gives  the  signal  that  the  day's  toil  is 
over." 

They  walked  forward.  Brother  Cjinrian,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  gallery,  opened  the  door  of  a  small 
a[)artment,  or  perhaps  a  chapel,  for  it  was  decorated 
with  a  crucifix,  before  which  burned  four  lamps. 
All  bent  and  crossed  themselves ;  and  the  priest  said 
to  the  minstrel  maiden,  pointing  to  the  crucifiix, 
"  What  says  that  emblem?" 

"  That  He  invites  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  right- 
eous to  approach." 

"  Ay,  if  the  sinner  put  from  him  his  sin,"  said  the 
IMonk,  whose  tone  of  voice  was  e^ndently  milder. 
"  Prepare  thyself  here  for  thy  journey." 

Louise  remained  an  instant  or  two  in  the  chapel,  and 
presently  re-appeared  in  a  mantle  of  coarse  gray  cloth, 
in  which  she  had  closely  muffled  herself,  having  put 
such  of  her  more  gaudy  habiliments  as  she  had  time 
to  take  off;  in  the  little  basket  which  had  before  held 
her  ordinary  attire. 

"The  Monk  presently  afterwards  unlocked  a  door 
which  led  to  the  open  air.  They  found  themselves  in 
the  garden  which  surrounded  the  monastery  of  the 
Dominicans.  "The  southern  gate  is  on_ the  latch, 
and  through  it  you  can  pass  unnoticed,"  said  the 
jMonk.  "  Bless  thee,  my  son ;  and  bless  thee  too, 
unhappy  child.  Remembering  where  you  put  off 
your  idle  trinkets,  may  you  talve  care  how  you  again 
resume  them  !" 

"  Alas,  father!"  said  Louise,  "if  the  poor  foreigner 
could  supply  the  mere  wants  of  life  by  any  more  cre- 
ditable occupation,  she  has  small  wish  to  profess  her 

idle  art.    But" 

But  the  Monk  had  vanished,  nay,  the  very  dooi 
through  which  she  had  just  passed  appeared  to  have 
vanished  also,  so  curiously  was  it  concealed  beneath 
a  flnng  buttress,  and  among  the  profuse  ornaments 
of  Gqtliic  architecture.  "  Here  is  a  woman  let  out 
by  this  private  postern,  sure  enough,"  was  Henrv's 
reflection.  "  Pray  Heaven  the  good  fathers  never  let 
anv  in  !  The  place  seems  convenient  for  such  games 
at  oopeep. — But,  benedicite,  what  is  to  be  done  next? 
I  must  get  rid  of  this  quean  as  fast  as  I  can  ;  and  I 
must  sec  her  safe.  For  let  her  be  at  heart  what  she 
may,  she  looks  too  modest,  now  she  is  in  decent  dress, 
to  deserve  the  usage  which  the  wild  Scot  of  Gallo- 
way, or  the  Devil's  legion  from  the  Liddell,  are  like 
to  afford  her." 

Louise  stood  as  if  she  waited  his  pleasure  which 
wav  to  go.  Her  little  dog,  relieved  by  the  exchange 
of  "the  dark  subterranean  vault  for  the  open  air. 
spning  in  wild  gambols  through  the  walks,  and 
jun^ped  upon  its  mistress ;  and  even,  though  more 
timidly,  circled  close  round  the  Smilh's  feet,  to  ex- 
press Its  satisfaction  to  him  also,  and  conciliate  his 
favour. 

"  Down,  Chariot,  down !"  said  the  glee-maiden 
"  You  are  slad  to  get  into  the  blessed  sunshine;  but 
where  shall  we  rest  at  night,  mv  poor  Chariot  ?" 

"  And  now,  mistress."  said  the  Smith,— not  chur- 
lishly, for  if  was  not  in  his  nature,  but  Idunfly,  as  one 
who  is  desirous  to  finish  a  disagreeable  employment, 
— "  which  way  lies  your  road  ?" 

Louise  looked  on  the  cround,  and  was  silent.    On 

being  again  urged  to  sav  which  way  she  desired  to  be 

conducted,  she  again  looked  down,  and  said,  she 

could  not  tell. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Henry,  "I  understand  all  that 
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—I  have  been  a  <rnlliard—n  reveller  in  my  day— but 
It's  best  to  be  plain.  As  matters  are  with  me  now,  I 
am  an  alteretl  man  for  these  many,  many  months; 
and  so,  my  quean,  you  and  I  must  part  sooner  than 
perhaps  a  lii;iit-o'-love  such  as  you  expected  to  part 
with— a  likeiv  young  fellow." 

Louise  wept  silently,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  on  the 
ground,  as  one  who  felt  an  insult  which  she  had  not 
a  right  to  complain  of.  At  lengtii,  perceiving  that 
her  conductor  was  grown  impatient,  she  faltered  out, 
"  Noble  sir" 

"  Sir  is  for  a  knight,"  said  the  impatient  burgher, 
"  and  noble  is  for  a  baron.  I  am  Harry  of  the  Wynd, 
an  honest  mechanic,  and  free  of  my  guild." 

"  Goo  I  craftsman,  then,"  said  the  minstrel  woman, 
"  you  judge  me  harshly,  but  not  without  seeming 
cause.  I  would  relieve  you  immediately  of  my  com- 
pany, which,  it  may  be,  brings  little  credit  to  good 
men,  did  1  but  know  which  way  to  go." 

"  To  the  next  wake  or  fair,  to  be  sure,"  said  Hen- 
ry, roughly,  having  no  doubt  that  this  distress  vyas 
affected  for  the  purpose  of  palming  herself  upon  him, 
and  perhaps  dreading  to  throw  himself  into  the  way 
of  temptation;  "and  that  is  the  feast  of  St.  Madox,  at 
Auchterarder.  I  warrant  thou  wilt  find  the  way 
thither  well  enough." 

"  Aftr— Auchfer— "  repeated  the  glee-maiden,  her 
southern  tongue  in  vain  attempting  the  Celtic  ac- 
centuation. "  1  am  told  my  poor  lays  will  not  be  un- 
derstood if  I  go  nearer  to  yon  dreadful  range  of  moun- 
tains." 

"  Will  you  abide,  then,  in  Perth?" 

"  But  where  to  lodge'?"  said  the  wanderer. 

"  AVhy,  where  lodged  you  last  night?"  rejilied  the 
Smith.  "  You  know  where  you  came  from  surely, 
though  you  seem  doubtful  where  you  are  going?" 

"  i  slept  in  the  hospital  of  the  Convent.  Rut  I 
was  only  admitted  upon  great  importunity,  and  I  was 
commanded  not  to  return." 

"  Nay,  they  wall  never  take  you  in  with  the  ban  of 
the  Douglas  upon  you,  that  is  even  too  true.  But  the 
Prince  mentioned  Sir  John  Ramorny's — I  can  take 
you  to  his  lodgings  through  by-streefs — though  it  is 
short  of  an  honest  burgher's  office,  and  my  time 
presses." 

"  I  will  go  any  where — I  know  I  am  a  scandal  and 
incumbrance.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  other- 
wise— But  this  Ramorny,  who  is  he  ?" 

"  A  courtly  knight,  who  liv'es  a  jolly  bachelor's  life, 
and  is  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  privado,  as  they  say, 
to  the  young  Prince." 

"  What !  to  the  wild,  scornful  young  man  who  gave 
occasion  to  yonder  scandal  ? — On  take  me  not  thither, 
good  friend?  Is  there  no  Christian  woman,  who 
would  give  a  poor  creature  yest  in  her  cowhouse,  or 
barn,  for  one  night  ?  I  will  begone  with  early  day- 
break. 1  will  repay  her  richly.  I  have  gold — and  I 
will  repay  you  too,  if  you  will  take  me  where  I  may 
be  safe  from  that  wild  reveller,  and  from  the  follow- 
ers of  that  dark  Baron,  in  whose  eye  was  death." 

"  Keep  your  gold  for  those  who  lack  it,  mistress," 
said  Henry,  "  and  do  ;iot  offer  to  honest  hands  the 
money  that  is  won  by  violing,  and  tabouring,  and  toe- 
tripping,  and  perhaps  worse  pastimes.  I  tell  you 
plainly,  mistress,  I  am  not  to  be  fooled.  I  am  ready 
to  take  you  to  any  place  of  safety  you  can  name,  for 
my  promise  is  as  strong  a?  an  iron  shackle.  But 
you  cannot  persuade  me  that  you  do  not  know  what 
earth  to  make  for.  You  are  not  so  young  in  your 
trade  as  not  to  know  there  are  h.ostelries  in  every 
town,  much  morein  a  city  like  Perth,  where  such  as  you 
«4ay  be  iiarbourod  for  your  money,  if  you  cannot  find 
some  gulls,  more  or  fewer,  to  pay  your  lawing.  If  you 
have  money,  mistress,  my  care  about  you  need  be  the 
^.  less  ;  and  truly  I  see  httle  but  pretence  in  all  that  ex- 
'  cessive  grief,  and  fear  of  being  left  alone,  in  one  of 
'■  your  occupation." 

Having  thus,  as  he  conceived,  signified  that  he  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  a  glee- 
maiden,  Henry  walked  a  few  paces  sturdily,  endea- 
vouring to  think  he  was  doing  the  wisest  and  most 
^'  prudent  thing  in  the  world.    Yet  he  could  not  help 
''looking  back  to  see  how  Louise  bore  his  departure, 
*^'  land  was  shocked  to  observe  that  she  had  sunk  upon 
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a  bank,  with  her  arms  resting  on  her  knees,  and  net 
head  on  her  arms,  in  a  situation  expres.-iivc  of  the  ut- 
most desolation. 

The  Smith  tried  to  harden  his  heart.  "It  i.s  ail  a 
sham,"  he  said;  "the  gouge*  knows  her  trade — I'll 
be  sworn  by  Saint  Ringan." 

At  the  instant,  something  pulled  the  skirts  of  his 
cloalv ;  and.  looking  round,  he  saw  the  little  spaniel 
who  iinmeaiately,  as  if  to  plead  his  mistres.'<'s  cause, 
got  on  his  hind-legs  and  began  to  dance,  whimperiu!? 
at  the  same  time,  and  looking  back  to  Louise,  as  if  to 
solicit  compassion  for  his  forsaken  owner. 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  the  Smith,  "  there  may  be  a 
trick  in  this  too,  for  thou  dost  but  as  thou  an  taught. 
— Yet,  as  I  promised  to  protect  this  poor  creature,  I 
must  not  leave  her  in  a  sv,'oon,  if  it  be  one,  were  it  but 
for  manhood's  sake." 

Returning,  and  approachinghistroublesomecharge, 
he  was  at  once  assured,  from  the  change  of  her  com- 
plexion, either  that  she  was  actually  in  the  deepest 
distress,  or  had  the  power  of  dissimulaticm  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  man — or  woman  either. 

"Young  woman,"  he  said,  with  more  of  kindness 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  alilc  even  to  assume,  "I 
will  tell  you  frankly  how  I  am  placed.  This  is  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  and  by  custom,  I  was  to  spend  it 
with  my  fair  Valentino.  But  blov;s  and  quarrels  have 
occupied  all  the  morning,  save  one  poor  half  hour. 
Now,  you  may  well  understand  v/here  iny  heart  and 
iny  thoughts  are,  and  where,  were  it  only  in  mere 
courtesy,  my  body  ought  to  be." 

The  glee-maiden  listened,  and  appeared  to  compre- 
hend him. 

"If  you  are  a  true  lover,  and  have  to  wait  upon  a 
chaste  Valentine,  God  forljid  that  one  like  me  should 
make  a  disturbance  between  you!  Think  about  me 
no  more.  I  will  ask  of  that  gi'eat  river  to  be  my  guide 
to  where  it  meets  the  ocean,  where  I  think  they  said 
there  was  a  seaport ;  I  will  sail  from  thence  to  La 
Belle  France,  and  will  find  myself  once  more  in  a 
country,  in  which  the  roughest  peasant  would  not 
wrong  the  poorest  female." 

"You  cannot  go  to  Dundee  to-day,"  said  the  Smith. 
"  The  Douglas  people  are  in  motion  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  for  the  alarm  of  the  morning  has  reached 
them  ere  now  ;  and  all  this  day,  and  The  next,  and 
the  whole  night  .which  is  between,  they  will  gather 
to  their  leader's  standard,  like  Highlandmen  at  the 
fiery  cross.  Do  you  see  yondei  five  or  six  men,  who 
are  riding  so  wildly  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  1 
These  are  Annandale  men ;  I  know  them  by  the 
length  of  their  lances,  and  by  the  way  they  hold  them. 
An  Annandale  man  never  slopes  his  spear  backwards, 
but  always  keeps  the  point  upright,  or  pointed  for- 
ward." 

"And  what  of  them?"  said  the  glee-maiden.  "They 
are  men-at-arms  and  soldiers — They  would  respect 
me  for  my  viol  and  my  helplesstiess.' 

"  I  will  say  them  no  scandal,"  answered  the  Smith. 
"  If  you  were  in  their  own  glens,  they  would  use  you 
hospitably,  and  you  would  have  nothing  to  fear;  but 
they  are  now  on  an  expedition.  All  is  fisli  that  comes 
to  their  net.  There  are  amongst  them  who  would 
take  your  life  for  the  value  of  your  gold  ear-rings. 
Their  whole  soul  is  settled  in  their  eyes  to  see  prey 
and  in  their  hands  to  grasp  it.  They  have  no  ears 
either  to  hear  lays  of  music,  or  listen  to  praj'ers  foi 
mercy.  Besides,  their  leader's  order  is  gone  forth 
concerning  you,  and  it  is  of  a  kind  sure  to  be  obeyed. 
Ay,  great  lords  are  sooner  listened  to  if  they  say. 
'  Burn  a  church,'  than  if  they  say,  '  Build  one.'  " 

"Then,"  said  the  glee-woman,  "I  were  best.su 
down  and  die." 

"Do  not  say  so,"  replied  the  Smith.  "If  I  could 
but  get  you  a  lodging  for  the  night,  I  would  carry  you 
the  next  morning  to  Our  Lady's  Stairs,  from  v^'hence 
the  vessels  go  down  the  river  for  Dundee,  and  wo'jld 
put  you  on  board  with  some  one  bound  that  way,  who 
should  see  you  safely  lodged  where  you  would  have 
fair  entertainment  and  kind  usage." 

"Good — excellent — generous  man  !"  said  the  glee- 
maiden,  "  do  this,  and  if  the  prayers  and  blessings  ol 
a  poor  unfortunate  should  ever  reach  Heaven,  th-^v 
*  Oouge,  in  old  French,  is  almost  etiui—uent  '  t  weiic'.. 
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will  rise  thither  m  V^y  behalf.  We  will  meet  at  yon- 
der postern  door  at  whatever  time  the  boats  take  their 
departure." 

That  is  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  day  is 
but  young." 

"  Away  with  you,  then,  to  your  Valentine; — and  if 
she  loves  yon,  oh,  deceive  her  not !" 

"  Alas,  poor  damsel !  I  fear  it  is  deceit  hath  brought 
tliee  to  this  pass.  But  I  must  not  leave  you  thus 
unprovided.  I  must  luiow  where  >'ou  are  to  pass  the 
ni"ht." 

Care  not  for  that,"  replied  Louise — "  the  heavens 
are  clear— there  are  bushes  and  boskets  enough  by 
the  river  side;  Chariot  and  I  tan  well  make  a  sleep- 
ing-room of  a  green  arbour  for  one  night ;  and  to- 
morrow will,  with  your  p'-omised  aid,  see  me  out  of 
reach   of  injury  and   v.ruiig.     Oh,    the  night  soon 

£  asses  away  when  there  is  hope  for  to-morrow  I — 
>o  you  still  linger,  with  your  Valentine  waiting  for 
you  ?  Nay,  I  shall  hold  you  but  a  loitering  lover,  and 
you  know  what  belongs  to  a  minstrel's  reproaclies." 
"  1  cannot  leave  you.  damsel,"  answered  the  ar- 
mourer, now  completely  melted.  "  It  were  mere 
murder  to  suflt^r  you  to  pass  the  night  exposed  to  ilie 
keenness  of  a  Scottish  blast  in  February.  No,  no 
—my  word  would  be  ill  kept  in  this  manner;  and  if 
I  should  incur  some  risk  of  blame,  it  is  but  just  pen- 
ance for  thinking  of  thee,  and  using  thee,  more  ac- 
cording to  my  own  prejudices,  as  I  now  well  believe, 
than  thy  merits.  Come  with  me,  damsel— thou  shalt 
have  a  sure  and  honest  lodging  for  the  night,  what- 
soever may  be  the  consequence.  It  would  be  ;in  evil 
compliment  to  my  Catharine,  were  I  to  leave  a  poor 
creature  to  be  starved  to  death,  that  I  might  enjoy 
her  company  an  hour  sooner." 
_  So  saying,  and  hardening  himself  against  all  anti- 
cipations of  the  ill  consequences  or  scandal  which 
might  arise  from  such  a  measure,  the  manly-hearted 
Smith  resolved  to  set  evil  report  at  defiance,  and  give 
the  wanderer  a  night's  refuge  in  his  own  house.  It 
must  be  added,  that  he  did  this  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance, and  in  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  benevolence. 

Ere  our  stout  son  of  Vulcan  had  fixed  his  worship 
on  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  a  certain  natural  wildness 
of  disposition  had  placed  him  under  the  influence  of 
Venus,  as  well  as  that  of  ^lars ;  and  it  was  only  the 
effect  of  a  sincere  attachment  which  had  withdrawn 
him  entirely  from  such  licentious  pleasures.  Ke  was 
therefore  justly  jealous  of  his  newly-acquired  reputa- 
tion for  constancy,  which  his  conduct  to  this  poor 
wanderer  must  expose  to  suspicion — a  little  doubtful, 
perhaps,  of  exposing  himself  too  venturously  to 
temptation — and  moreover  in  despair  to  lose  so  much 
of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  which  custom  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  enjoined  him  to  pass  beside  his  mate  for 
the  season.  The  journey  to  Kinfauns,  and  the  va- 
rious transactions  which  followed,  had  consumed 
the  day,  and  it  was  now  nearly  even-song  time. 

As  if  to  make  up  by  a  speedy  pace  for  the  time  he 
was  compelled  to  waste  upon  a  subject  so  foreign  to 
that  which  he  had  most  at  heart,  he  strode  on 
through  the  Dominican's  gardens,  entered  the  town, 
and  casting  his  cloak  around  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  and  pulling  dovvn  his  bonnet  to  conceal  the 
upper,  he  continued  the  same  celerity  of  movement 
through  by-streets  and  lanes,  hoping  to  reach  his  own 
house  in  the  AVynd  without  being  observed.  But 
when  he  had  continued  'his  rate  of  walking  for  ten 
minutes,  he  began  to  be  sensible  it  might  be  too  rapid 
for  the  voung  woman  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  ac- 
cordingly looked  behind  him  with  a  degree  of  angry 
impatience,  wliich  soon  turned  into  compunction, 
when  he  saw  that  she  was  almost  utterly  exhausted 
by  the  speed  which  she  had  exerted. 

"  Now,  marry,  hang  me  up  for  a  brute,"  said  Henry 
!0  himself.  "  Was  my  own  haste  ever  so  great,  could 
il  give  that  poor  creature  wings?  And  she  loaded 
with  baggnge  too !  I  am  an  ill-nurtured  beast,  that  is 
certain,  wlierever  women  are  in  question ;  and  always 
sure  to  do  wrong  when  I  have  the  best  will  to  act 
right. — Hark  thee,  damsel ;  let  me  carry  these  things 
lor  thee.  ^Ve  shall  make  better  speed  that  I  do  so." 
Poor  Lo.iise  would  have  objected,  but  her  breath 
^•as  tof.  much  exhausted  to  express  herself;  and  she 


permitted  her  good-natured  gua/dian  to  take  her  little 
basket,  which  when  the  dog  beheld,  he  came  straight 
bet-ore  Henry,  stood  up,  and  shook  his  fore-paws, 
whining  gently,  as  if  he  too  wanted  to  be  carried. 

"  Kay,  then,  I  must  needs  lend  thee  a  lift  too,"  said 
the  Sniith,  who  saw  the  creature  was  tired. 

"  Fie,  Chariot !"  said  Louise  ;  "thou  knowest  I  will 
carry  thee  myself." 

She  endeavoured  to  take  up  the  little  spaniel,  but 
il  escaped  from  her;  and  going  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Smith,  renewed  its  supplication  that  he  would 
lake  it  up. 

"Chariot's  right,"  said  the  Srnith  ;  "he  knows  best 
who  is  ablest  to  bear  him.  This  lets  me  know,  my 
pretty  one,  that  you  have  not  been  always  the  bearer 
of  your  own  mall— Chariot  can  tell  tales." 

So  deadly  a  hue  came  across  the  poor  glee-maiden's 
countenance  as  Henry  spoke,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
support  her,  lest  she  should  have  dropped  to  the 
ground.  She  recovered  again,  however,  in  an  instant 
or  two,  and  with  a  feeble  voice,  requested  her  guide 
would  go  on. 

"Nav,  nay,"  said  Henry,  as  they  began  to  move, 
"keep  liold  of  my  cloak,  or  my  arm,  if  it  helps  you 
forward  better.  A  fair  sight  we  are  ;  and  had  I  but 
a  rebeck  or  a  guitar  at  my  back,  and  a  jackanapes 
on  my  shoulder,  we  should  seem  as  joyous  a  brace  of 
strollers  as  ever  touched  string  at  a  castle  gate. — 
'Snails  !"  he  ejaculated  internally,  "  were  any  neigh- 
hour  to  meet  me  with  this  little  harlotry's  basket  at 
my  back,  her  dog  under  my  arm,  and  herself  hangini' 
on  my  cloak,  what  could  they  think  but  that  I  T.au 
turned  mumper  in  good  earnest  1  I  would  not  for 
the  best  harness  I  ever  laid  hammer  oii,  that  any  of 
our  long-tongued  neighbours  met  me  in  this  guise; 
it  were  a  jest  would  last  from  St.  Valentine's  Day  to 
next  Candlemas." 

Stirred  by  these  thoughts,  the  Smith,  although  a> 
the  risk  of  making  much  longer  a  route  which  he 
wished  to  traverse  as  swiftly  as  possible,  took  ihc 
niost  indirect  and  private  course  which  be  could  find 
in  order  to  avoid  the  main  streets,  still  crowded  with 
people,  owum  to  the  late  scene  of  tumult  and  agitation 
But  unhappily  his  policy  availed  him  nothing  ;  for  m 
turning  into  an  alley,  he  met  a  man  with  his  cloak 
mutHed  around  his  face,  from  a  desire  like  his  own 
to  pass  unobserved,  though  the  slight  insignificant 
figure,  the  spindle-shanks,  which  showed  themselves 
beneath  the  mantle,  and  the  small  dull  eye  that  blink- 
ed over  its  upper  folds,  announced  the  Pottingar  as 
distinctly  as  if  he  had  carried  his  sign  in  front  of  his 
bonnet.  His  unexpected  and  rnost  unwelcome  pre- 
sence overwhelmed  the  Smith  with  confusion.  Rea- 
dy evasion  was  not  the  property  of  his  bold,  blunt 
temper;  alid  knowinc^ this  man  to  be  a  curious  ob- 
server, a  malignant  tale-bearer,  and  by  no  means 
well  disposed  to  himself  in  particular,  no  better  hope 
occurred  to  him  than  that  the  worshipful  apothecary 
would  give  him  some  pretext  to  silence  his  testimo- 
ny, and  secure  his  discretion,  by  twisting  his  neck 
round. 

But  far  from  doing  or  saying  any  thing  wdiich  could 
warrant  such  extremities,  the  Pottingar,  seeing  him- 
self so  close  upon  his  stalwart  townsman  that  recog- 
nidon  was  inevitable,  seemed  determined  it  should  be 
as  slight  as  possible  :  and  without  appearing  to  no- 
tice any  thing  particmar  in  the  company  or  circum- 
stances in  winch  thev  met,  he  barely  slid  out  these 
words  as  he  passed  him,  without  even  a  glance  to- 
wards his  companion  after  the  first  instant  of  their 
meeting, — "A  merry  holiday  to  you  once  more,  stout 
Smith.  What!  tTiou  art  bringing  thy  cousin,. pretty 
Mistress  Joan  Lctham,  with  her  mail,  from  the  water- 
side— fresh  from  Dundee,  I  warrant!  I  heard  she  waa 
expected  at  the  old  cordwainer's." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  looked  neither  right  nor  left, 
and  exchanging  a  '  Save  you  !"  with  a  salute  of  the 
same  kind  which  the  Smith  rather  muttered  than  ut- 
tered distinctly,  he  glided  forward  on  his  way  like  a 
shadow. 

"  The  foul  fiend  catch  me  if  I  can  swallow  that 
pill,"  said  Henry  Smith,  "how  well  soever  it  may  lie 
gilded.  The  knave  has  a  .shrewd  eye  for  a  kirtle,  and 
knows  a  wild  duck  from  a  tame,  as  well  as  e'er  a  man 
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in  Perth— He  were  the  last  in  the  Fair  City  to  take 
Bour  plums  for  pears,  or  my  rpund-about  cousin  .loan 
for  this  piece  of  fantastic  vanity.  I  fancy  his  bearing 
was  as  much  as  to  sav,  I  will  not  see  what  you  mi^iit 
wish  me  blind  to — and  he  is  right  to  do  so,  as  he  mit^ht 
easily  purchase  himself  a  broken  pate  by  meddlini; 
with  rny  matters — and  so  he  will  be  silent  for  iiis  own 
sake.  Rut  whom  have  we  next — By  St.  Dunstan  ! 
the  chattering,  bragging,  cowardly  knave,  Oliver 
Proud  fate !" 

It  was,  indeed,  the  bold  Bonnet-maker  whom  they 
next  encountered,  who,  with  his  cap  on  one  side,  and 
trolhng  the  ditty  of 

"Thou  art  over  long  at  the  pot,  Tom,  Tom," 

gave  plain  intimation  that  he  had  niade  no  dry  meal. 

"Ha!  my  jolly  Smith,"  he  said,  "have  I  caught 
thee  in  the  manner  7— VVhat,  can  the  true  steel  bend  ? 
—Can  Vulcan,  as  the  minstrel  says,  pay  Venus  back 
in  her  own  coin '? — Faith,  thou  wilt  be  a  gay  Valen- 
tine before  the  year's  out,  that  begins  with  the  holi- 
day so  jollily."  ... 

Hark  ye,  Oliver,"  said  the  displeased  Smith,  "shut 
your  eyes  and  pass  on,  crony.  And  hark  ye  again, 
stir  not  your  tongue  about  what  concerns  you  not,  as 
you  value  having  an  entire  tooth  in  your  head." 

"I  betray  counsel  7 — I  bear  tales,  and  that  against 
my  brother  martialist  ? — I  scorn  it — I  would  not  tell 
It  even  to  my  timber  Soldan  ! — Why,  I  can  be  a  wild 
galliard  in  a  corner  as  well  as  thou,  man — And  now 
I  think  on't,  I  will  go  with  thee  somewhere,  and  we 
will  have  a  ronse  together,  and  thy  Delilah  shall  give 
us  a  song.    Ha!  said  I  not  well  7" 

"Excellently,"  said  Henry,  longing  the  whole  time 
to  knock  his  brother  martialist  down,  but  wisely  tak- 
ing a  more  peacefid  way  to  rid  himself  of  the  incum- 
brance of  his  presence — "  Excellently  well ! — I  may 
want  thy  help,  too — for  here  are  five  or  six  of  the 
Douglasses  before  us — thevwill  not  fail  to  try  to  take 
the  wench  from  a  poor  hurghej'  hke  myself,  so  I 
will  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of  a  tearer  such  as 
thou  art." 

"I  thank  ye — I  th'ank  ye,"  answered  the  Bonnet- 
maker;  "but  were  I  not  better  run,  and  cause  ring 
tlie  common  bell,  and  get  my  great  sword  7" 

"  Ay,  ay — run  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  say  no- 
thing of  what  you  have  seen." 

"  Who,  1 7 — Nay,  fear  me  not.  Pah  !  I  scorn  a  tale- 
Dearer." 

"  Away  with  you,  then ; — I  hear  the  clash  of  ar- 
mour." 

This  put  life  and  mettle  into  the  heels  of  the  Bon- 
net-maker, who,  turning  his  back  on  the  supposed 
danger,  set  off  at  a  pace  which  the  Smith  never 
doubted  would  speedily  bring  himto  his  own  house. 

"Here  is  another  chattering  jay  to  deal  with," 
thought  the  Smith  ;  '■  but  I  have  a  hank  over  him  too. 
The  minstrels  have  a  fabliau  of  a  daw  with  borrowed 
feathers, — why,  this  Oliver  is  the  very  bird,  and,  by 
St.  Dunstan,  if  he  lets  his  chattering  tongue  run  on 
at  my  expense,  I  will  so  pluck  him  as  never  hawk 
plumed  a  partridge.    And  this  he  knows.'' 

As  these  reflections  thronged  on  his  mind,  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  journev  ;  and,  with  the 
glee-maiden  still  hanging  on  his  cloak,  exhausted, 
partly  with  fear,  partlv  with  fatigue,  he  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  middle  of  the  Wynd,  which  was  honoured 
with  his  own  habitation,  and  from  which,  in  the  un- 
certainty that  then  attended  the  application  of  sur- 
names, he  derived  one  of  his  own  appellatives.  Here. 
on  ordinary  days,  his  furnace  was  seen  to  blaze,  and 
four  half-stripped  knaves  stunned  the  neighbourhood 
with  the  clang  of  hammer  and  stithy.  But  St.  Va- 
lentine's holiday  was  an  excuse  for  these  men  of  steel 
having  shut  the  shop,  and  for  the  present  being  absent 
on  their  own  errands  of  devotion  or  pleasure.  T're 
house  which  adjoined  to  the  smithy  called  Henry  its 
owner ;  and  though  it  was  small,  and  situated  iri  a 
narrow  street,  yet,  as  there  was  a  large  garden  with 
fruit-trees  behind  it,  it  constituted  upon  the  whole  a 
pleasant  dwelling.  The  Smith,  instead  of  knocking 
or  calling,  which  would  have  drawn  neighbours  to 
doors  and  windows,  drew  out  a  pass-key  of  his  own 
fahriegtion,  then  a  great  and  envied  curiositv    and 


opening  the  door  of  his  house,  introduced  his  compa 
nion  into  his  habitation. 

The  apartment  which  received  Henry  and  the  glee- 
maiden  was  the  kitchen,  which  served  amongst  those 
of  the  Smith's  station  for  the  family  sitting-room,  al- 
though one  or  two  individuals,  like  Simon  Glover, 
had  an  eating-room  apart  from  that  in  which  their 
victuals  were  prepared.  In  ihe  corner  of  this  apart- 
ment, which  was  arranged  with  an  unusual  attention 
to  cleanliness,  sat  an  old  woman,  whose  neatness  of 
attire,  and  the  precision  with  which  her  scarlet  plaid 
was  drawn  over  her  head,  so  as  to  descend  to  her 
shoulders  on  each  side,  might  have  indicated  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Luckie  Shoolbred,  the  Smith's 
housekeeper.  Yet  such  and  no  other  was  her  desig- 
nation ;  and  not  having  attended  mass  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  was  quietly  reposing  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  her  beads,  half  told,  hanging  over  her  left  arm; 
her  prayers  half  said,  loitering  upon  her  tongue ;  her 
eye.s,  half  closed,  resigning  tliemselves  to  slumber, 
while  she  expected  the  return  of  her  foster-son,  with- 
out being  able  to  guess  at  what  hour  it  was  likely  to 
happen.  She  started  up  at  the  sound  of  his  entrance, 
and  bent  her  eye  upon  his  companion,  at  first  with  a 
look  of  the  utmost  surprise,  which  gradually  was  ex- 
changed for  one  expressive  of  great  displeasure. 

"Now  the  Saints  bless  mine  eyesight,  Henry 
Smith  !"— she  exclaimed,  very  devoutly. 

"Amen,  with  all  my  heart.  Get  some  food  ready 
presently,  good  nurse,  for  I  fear  me  this  traveller  hath 
dined  but  lightly." 

"And  again  I  pray  that  our  Lady  would  preserve 
my  eyesight  from  the  wicked  delusions  of  Satan  !" 

"  So  be  it,  I  tell  you,  good  woman.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  all  this  pattering  and  prayering7  Do  you 
not  hear  me  7  or  will  you  not  do  as  1  bid  you  ?" 

"  It  must  be  himself,  then,  whatever  is  of  it !  But 
oh !  it  is  more  like  the  foul  fiend  in  his  likeness,  to 
have  such  a  baggage  hanging  upon  his  cloak. — O 
Harry  Smith,  men  called  you  a  wild  lad  for  less 
things  !  But  who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Har- 
ry would  have  brought  a  light  leman  under  the  roof 
that  sheltered  his  worthy  mother,  and  where  his  own 
nurse  has  dwelt  for  thirty  years  !" 

"  Hold  your  peace,  old  woman,  and  be  reasonable," 
said  the  Smith.  "  This  glee-woman  is  no  leman  ol 
mine,  nor  of  any  other  person  that  I  know  of;  but 
she  is  going  off  for  Dundee  to-morrow  by  the  boats, 
and  v/e  must  give  her  quarters  till  then." 

"Quarters!"  said  the  old  woman.  "You  may 
give  quarters  to  such  cattle  if  you  like  [t  yourself, 
Harry  Wynd;  but  the  same  house  shall  not  quarter 
that  trumpery  quean  and  me,  and  of  that  you  may 
assure  yourself" 

"Your  mother  is  angry  with  me,"  said  Louise, 
misconstruing  the  connextion  of  the  parties.  "  I  will 
not  remain  to  give  her  any  offijnce.  If  there  is  a  sta- 
ble or  a  cowhouse,  an  empty  stall  will  be  bed  enough 
for  Chariot  and  me." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  I  am  thinking  it  is  the  quarters  yon  are 
best  used  to,"  said  Dame  Shoolbred. 

"  Hark  ye.  Nurse  Shoolbred,"  said  the  Smith. 
"You  know  I  love  you  for  your  own  sake,  and  for 
my  mother's;  butbv  St.  Dunstan,  who  was  a  saint  ol 
my  own  craft,  I  will  have  the  command  of  my  own 
house  ;  and  if  you  leave  me  without  any  better  rea- 
son but  your  own  nonsensical  suspicions,  you  must 
think  how  you  will  have  the  door  open  to  you  <vhen 
you  return ;  for  you  shall  have  no  help  of  mine,  i 
promise  you." 

"  Aweel,  my  bairn,  and  that  will  never  make  me 
risk  the  honest  name  I  have  kept  for  sixty  years.  Is 
was  never  your  mother's  custom,  and  it  shall  never 
be  mine,  to  take  up  with  ranters,  and  jugglers,  ana 
singing  women :  and,  I  am  not  so  far  to  seek  for  a 
dwelling,  that  the  same  roof  should  cover  me  and  » 
tramping  princess  like  that." 

With  tni3  the  refractory  gouvernante  began  in 
great  hurry  to  adjust  her  tartan  mantle  for  going 
abroad,  by  pulling  it  so  iar  forwards  as  to  conceal 
the  white  inen  cap,  the  edges  of  which  bordered  he 
shrivelled  but  still  fresh  and  healthful  countenance 
This  done,  she  seized  upon  a  staff,  the  trusty  com- 
panion of  her  journeys,  and.  was  fairly  'rudging  to- 
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wards  the  door,  when  the  Smith  stepped  between 
lier  and  the  passage. 

"Wait  at  least,  old  woman,  till  we  have  cleared 
scores.    I  owe  you  for  fee  and  bountith." 

"An'  that's  e'en  a  dream  of  your  own  fool's  head. 
What  fee  or  bountitli  am  I  to  take  from  the  son  of 
vour  mother,  that  fed,  clad,  and  bielded  nie  as  if  I  had 
oeisp.  a  sister  7" 

"And  well  you  repay  it,  nurse,  leaving  her  only 
child  at  his  utmost  need." 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  obstinate  old  woman  with 
compunction.  She  stopped  and  looked  at  her  mas- 
ter and  the  minstrel  alternately;  then  shook  her 
head.  Mid  seemed  about  to  resume  her  motion  to- 
wards the  door. 

"I  only  receive  this  poor  wanderer  under  iny  roof," 
urged  the  Smith,  "to  save  her  from  the  prison  and 
the  scourge." 

"  And  why  should  you  pave  her  1"  said  the  memo- 
rable Dame  Shoolbred.  "  I  dare  say  she  has  deserv- 
ed them  both  as  well  as  ever  thief  deserved  a  hem- 
pen collar." 

"  For  aught  I  know  she  may,  or  she  may  not.  But 
she  cannot  deserve  to  be  scourged  to  death,  or  im- 
prisoned till  she  is  starved  to  death  ;  and  that  is  the 
lot  of  them  that  the  Black  Douglas  bears  maltalent 
against." 

"And  you  are  going  to  thraw  the  Black  Douglas, 
for  the  sake  of  a  glee- woman  1  This  will  be  the  worst 
of  your  feuds  yet.— Oh,  Henry  Gow,  there  is  as  much 
iron  in  vour  head  as  in  your  anvil !" 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  this  myself,  Mistress 
Shoolbred;  but  if  I  do  get  a  cut  or  two  on  this  new 
argument,  I  wonder  who  is  to  cure  them,  if  you  run 
away  from  me  like  a  scared  wild-goose?  Ay,  and 
moreover,  who  is  to  receive  my  bonny  bride,  that  I 
hope  to  bring  up  the  Wynd  one  of  these  days  7" 

"Ah,  Harry,  Harry,"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking 
her  head,  "  this  is  not  the  v/ay  to  prepare  an  honest 
man's  iiouse  for  a  young  bride — you  should  be  guided 
by  modesty  and  discretion,  and  not  by  chambering 
and  wantonness." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  this  poor  creature  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  wish  her  only  to  be  safely  taken  care  of;  and 
I  think  the  boldest  Borderman  iji  Perth  will  respect 
the  bar  of  my  door  as  much  as  the  gate  of  Carhsle 
Castle.— I  am  going  down  to  Sim  Glover's— I  may 
stay  there  all  night,  for  the  Highland  cub  is  run  back 
to  the  hills,  like  a  wolf-whelp  as  he  is,  and  so  there  is 
a  bed  to  spare,  and  father  Simon  will  make  me  wel- 
come to  the  use  of  it.  You  will  remain  with  this  poor 
creature,  feed  her,  and  protect  her  during  the  night, 
and  I  will  call  on  her  before  day ;  and  thou  maysi  go 
with  her  to  the  boat  thyself  an  thou  wilt,  and  so  thou 
wilt  set  the  last  eyesori  her  at  the  same  time  I  shall." 
"There  is  some  reason  in  that,"  said  Dame  Shool- 
bred ;  "  though  why  you  should  put  your  reputation 
in  risk  for  a  creature  that  would  find  a  lodging  for  a 
silver  twopence  and  less  matter,  is  a  mystery  to  me." 
"  Trust  me  with  that,  old  woman,  and  be  kind  to 
\he  girl." 

"  Kinder  than  she  deserves,  I  warrant  you ;  and 
tnilv,  though  I  little  like  the  company  of  such  cattle, 
yet  1  think  I  am  less  like  to  take  harm  from  her  than 
you — unless  she  be  a  witch,  indeed,  which  may  well 
come  to  be  the  case,  as  the  devil  is  very  powerful  with 
all  this  wayfaring  claniamfray." 

"  No  more  a  witch  than  I  am  a  warlock,"  said  the 
honest  .Smith  ;  "a  poor  broken-hearted  thing,  that,  if 
she  hath  done  evil,  has  dreed  a  sore  weird  for  it.  Be 
kind  to  her— And  you,  my  musical  damsel— I  will  call 
on  vou  to-morrow  morning,  and  carry  you  to  the 
water-side  This  old  woman  will  treat  you  kindly, 
if  you  say  nothing  to  her  but  what  becomes  honest 
ears." 

The  poor  minstrel  had  listened  to  this  dialosne, 
writhout  understanding  more  than  its  general  tenden- 
uv;  for,  though  she  spoke  English  well,  she  had  ac- 
quired the  language  in  England  itself,  and  the  north- 
ern dialect  was  then,  as  now,  of  a  broader  and  harsher 
ctiaracier.  She  saw,  however,  that  she  was  to  remain 
wnth  the  old  lady,  and  meekly  folding  her  arms  on  her 
»som,  bent  her  head  with  humility.  She  next  looked 
ttjvards  ilie  Smith  with  a  strong  expression  of  thank- 


fulness, then  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  took  his 
passive  hand,  and  seemed  about  to  kiss  the  sinewy  fin- 
gers, in  token  of  deep  and  affectionate  gratitude. "  But 
Dame  Shoolbred  did  not  give  license  to  the  stranger's 
mode  of  e.xpressing  her  feelings.  She  thrust  in  between 
them,  and  pushing  poor  Louise  aside,  said,  "  No,  no, 
rU  have  none  of  that  work.  Go  into  the  chimney- 
nook,  mistress,  and  when  Harrv  Smith's  gone,  if  you 
must  have  hands  to  kiss,  you  shall  kiss  niine  as  long 
as  you  like.— And  you.  Harry,  away  down  to  Sim 
Glover's,  for  if  pretty  Mistress  Catharine  hears  of  the 
company  you  have  brought  home,  she  may  chance  to 
like  them  as  little  as  I  do. — What's  the  matter  now? 
— is  the  man  demented  ?— are  you  going  out  without 
your  buckler,  and  the  whole  town  in  misrule  1" 

"  Y9U  are  right,  dame,"  said  the  armourer;  and 
throwing  the  buckler  over  his  broad  shoulders,  he  de- 
parted from  his  house  without  abiding  farther  ques- 
tion. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

How  in  the  noon  of  nieht  tliat  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  witli  the  breath  which  fills 
Tlieir  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  tlie  mountaineers 
AVitli  the  fierce  native  daring  which  in.stils 
Tlie  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years  —Btron. 

We  inust  now  leave  the  lower  parties  in  our  histor- 
ical drama,  to  attend  to  the  incidents  which  took  place 
among  those  of  a  higher  rank  and  greater  importance. 

We  pass  from  the  hut  of  an  armourer,  to  the  coun- 
cil-room of  a  monarch  ;  and  resume  our  story  just 
when,  the  tumult  beneath  being  settled,  the  arigr/ 
chieftains  were  summoned  to  the  royal  presence. 
They  entered,  displeased  with  and  lowering  upon  each 
other,  each  so  exclusively  filled  with  his  own  fancied 
injuries,  as  to  be  equally  unwilling  and  unable  to  at- 
tend to  reason  or  argument.  Albany  alone,  calm  and 
crafty,  seemed  prepared  to  use  their  dissatisfaction  for 
his  own  purposes,  and  turn  each  incident  as  it  should 
occur  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  indirect  ends. 

The  King's  irresolution,  although  it  amounted  even 
to  timidity,  did  not  prevent  his  assuming  the  exteriot 
bearing  becoming  his  situation.  It  was  only  whei\ 
hard  pressed,  as  in  the  preceding  scene,  that  he  lost 
his  apparent  composure.  In  general,  he  niight  be 
driven  from  his  purpose,  but  seldom  from  his  dignity 
of  manner.  He  received  Albany,  Douglas,  March, 
and  the  Prior,  (those  dl-assorted  members  of  his  mot- 
ley council,)  with  a  mixture  of  courtesy  and  loftiness, 
which  reminded  each  haughty  peer  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  his  Sovereign,  and  compelled  him  to 
do  the  beseeming  reverence. 

Having  received  their  salutations,  the  King  rnotian, 
ed  them  to  be  seated ;  and  they  were  obejing  his 
commands,  when  Rothsay  entered.  He  walked 
gracefully  up  to  his  father,  and,  kneeling  at  his  foot- 
stool, requested  his  blessing.  Robert,  with  an  aspect 
in  which  fondness  and  sorrow  were  ill  disguised, 
made  an  attempt  to  assume  a  look  of  reproof,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  youth's  head,  and  said,  with  a 
sigh,  "  God  bless  thee,  my  thoughtless  boy,  and 
make  thee  a  wiser  man  in  thy  future  years  !" 

"  Amen,  my  dearest  father !"  said  Roth.^ay,  in  a 
tone  of  feeling  such  as  his  happier  moments  often 
evinced.  He  then  kissed  the  royal  hand,  with  the 
reverence  of  a  son  and  a  subject ;  and  instead  of  tak- 
ing a  place  at  the  council  board,  remained  standing 
behind  the  King's  chair,  iri  such  a  position  that  he 
might,  when  he  chose,  whisper  into  his  father's  ear. 

The  King  next  made  a  sign  to  the  Prior  of  St. 
Dominic  to  take  his  place  at  the  table,  on  which 
there  were  writing  materials,  which,  of  all  the  sub- 
jects present,  Albany  excepted,  the  churchman  was 
alone  able  to  use.*  The  Kinar  then  opened  the  pur- 
pose of  their  meeting,  by  saying,  with  much  dig- 
nity, 

''Our  business,  my  lords,  respected  these  unhappy 
dissensions  in  the  Highlands,  which,  we  learn  by  our 

•  Mr.  Chr5;stal  Croflangry,  had  not,  it  must  be  confeiised, 
when  lie  indited  this  sentence,  exactly  recollected  the  charts 
ter  of  Rothsay,  a-«  given  by  the  Prior  of  Lochleven. 
"  A  seemly  person  in  stature, 
Cunnond  into  letteruture."— B  iz.  cop.  20. 
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latest  messengers,  are  about  to  occasion  the  waste  and 
destruction  of  the  country,  even  witliin  a  lew  miles  of 
this  our  own  court.  But  near  as  tiiis  trouhle  is,  our 
ill  fate,  and  the  instigations  of  %yicked  men,  have  rais- 
ed up  one  yet  nearer,  by  throwing  strife  and  conten- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  Perth  and  those  atten- 
dants who  follow  your  lordships,  and  others  our 
knights  and  nobles.  I  must  first,  therefore,  apply  to 
yourselves,  my  lords,  to  know  why  our  court  is  dis- 
turbed by  such  unseemly  contendings,  and  by  what 
means  they'ought  to  be  repressed  I^Brother  of  Alba- 
ny, do  you  tell  us  first  your  senthnentson  this  matter." 

"  Sir,  our  royal  Sovereign  and  brother,"  said  the 
Duke,  "being  in  attendance  on  your  Grace's  person 
when  the  fray  began,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  its 
origin." 

"And  for  me,"  said  the  Prince,  "I  heard  no  worse 
war-cry  than  a  minstrel  svench's  ballad,  and  saw  no 
more  dangerous  bolts  flying  than  hazel  nuts." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Earl  of  March,  "could  only  per- 
ceive that  the  stout  oitizens  of  Perth  had  in  chase 
some  knaves  who  had  assumed  the  Bloody  Heart  on 
their  shoidders.  They  ran  too  fast  to  be  actually  the 
men  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas." 

Douglas  understood  the  sneer,  but  only  replied  to  it 
by  one  of  those  withering  looks  with  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  intimate  his  mortal  resentment.  He 
spoke,  however,  with  haughty  composure. 

"JMy  liege,"  he  said  "must  of  course  know  it  is 
Douglas  who  must  answer  to  this  heavy  charge;  for 
when  was  there  strife  or  bloodshed  in  Scotland,  but 
there  were  foul  tongues  to  asperse  a  Douglas  or  a 
Douglas's  man,  as  having  given  cause  to  them  ?  We 
have  here  goodly  witnesses.  I  speak  not  of  my  Lord 
of  Albany,  who  has  only  said  that  he  was,  as  well  be- 
comes him,  by  your  Grace's  side.  And  I  say  nothing 
of  my  Lord  of  Rothsay,  who,  as  befits  his  rank,  years, 
and  understanding,  was  cracking  nuts  with  a  stroll- 
ing musi'^ian.— He  smiles— Here  he  may  say  his  plea- 
sure—I shall  not  forget  a  tie  which  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten.  But  here  is  my  Lord  of  March,  who  saw 
my  followers  flying  before  the  clowns  of  Perth !  I  can 
tell  that  Earl,  that  the  followers  of  the  Bloody  Heart 
adv.ince  or  retreat,  when  their  chieftain  commands, 
and  the  good  of  Scotland  requires." 

"And  I  can  answer" — exclaimed  the  equally  proud 
Earl  of  March,  his  blood  rushing  into  his  face,  when 
the  King  interrupted  him — ' 

"  Peace !  angry  lords,"  said  the  King,  "  and  remem- 
ber in  whose  presence  you  stand  ! — And  you,  my  Lord 
of  Douglas,  tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  cause  of  this  muti- 
ny, and  why  your  followers,  whose  general  good  ser- 
vices we  are  most  willing  to  acknowledge,  were  thus 
active  in  private  brawl?  '  ' 

"  I  obej',  my  lord,"  said  Douglas,  slightly  stooping 
ahead  that  seldom  bent.  "I  was  passing  from  my 
lodgings  in  the  Carthusian  Convent,  through  the 
High  Street  of  Perth,  with  a  few  of  my  ordinary  reti- 
nue, when  I  beheld  some  of  the  baser  sort  of  citizens 
crowding  around  the  Cross,  against  which  there  was 
nailed  this  placard,  and  that  which  accompanies  it." 

He  took  from  a  pocket  in  the  bosom  of  his  butf-coat, 
a  human  hand  and  a  piece  of  parchment.  The  King 
was  shocked  and  agitated. 

'■  Read,"  he  said,  "good  Father  Prior,  and  let  that 
ghastly  spectacle  be  removed." 

The  Prior  read  a  Placard  to  the  following  purpose  :— 

"Inasmuch  as  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Perth  wiis 
assaulted  last  night,  being  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  by  a 
sort  of  disorderly  night-walkers,  belonging  to  some 
company  of  the  strangers  now  resident  in  the  Fair 
City :  And  whereas  this  hand  was  struck  from  one  of 
the  lawless  lirnmers  in  the  fray  that  ensued,  the  Pio- 
vost  and  Magistrates  have  directed  that  it  should  be 
nailed  to  the  Cross,  in  scorn  and  contempt  of  those 
by  whom  such  brawl  was  occasioned.  And  if  any  one 
of  knightly  degree  shall  say  that  this  onr  act  is  wrong- 
fully done,  I,  Patrick  Charteris  of  Kinfauns,  knight, 
wili  justify  this  cartel  in  knightly  weapons,  within  the 
barrace;  or,  ifanyoneof  meaner  birth  shall  deny  what 
B  here  said,  he  shall  be  met  with  by  a  citizen  of  the 
Fair  City  of  Perth,  according  to  his  degree.  And  so 
God  ana  St.  John  protect  the  Fair  City!" 

"You  will  not  wonder,  my  lord,"  resumed  Douglas, 


"  that  when  my  almoner  had  read  to  me  the  contents 
of  so  insolent  a  scroll,  I  caused  one  of  niv  squires  to 
pluck  down  a  trophv  so  disgraceful  tp  the  chivalry  and 
nobility  of  Scotland.  Whereupon,  it  seems,  some  of 
these  saucy  burghers  took  license  to  boot  and  insult 
the  hindmost  of  my  train,  who  wheeled  their  horses 
on  them,  and  would  soon  have  settled  the  feud,  but 
for  my  positive  command  that  they  should  follow  me 
in  as  much  peace  as  the  rascally  vulgar  would  permit. 
And  thus  they  arrived  here  in  the  guise  of  flying  men, 
when,  with  my  command  to  repel  force  by  force,  they 
might  have  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  this  wretch- 
ed borough,  and  stifled  the  insolent  churls,  like  ma- 
licious fox-cubs  in  a  burning  brake  of  furze." 

There  was  a  silence  when  Douglas  had  done  speak- 
ing, until  the  Duiie  of  Rothsay  answered,  addressing 
his  father — 

"  Since  the  Earl  of  Douglas  possesses  the  power  ot 
burning  the  town  where  your  Grace  holds  your  court, 
so  soon  as  the  Provost  and  he  difltjr  about  a  night 
riot,  or  the  terms  of  a  cartel,  I  am  sure  we  ought  all 
to  be  thankful  that  he  has  not  the  will  to  do  so." 

"  The  Duke  of  Rothsay,"  said  Douglas,  who  seemed 
resolved  to  maintain  command  of  his  temper,  "may 
have  reason  to  thank  Heaven  in  a  more  serious  tone 
than  he  now  uses,  that  the  Douglas  is  as  true  as  he  is 
powerful.  This  is  a  time  when  the  subjects  in  all 
countries  rise  against  the  law  ;  we  have  heard  of  the 
insurgents  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France;  and  of  Jack 
Straw,  and  Hob  Miller,  and  Parson  Ball,  among  the 
Southron,  and  we  may  be  sure  there  is  fuel  enough  to 
catch  such  a  flame,  were  it  spreading  to  our  frontiers. 
When  I  see  peasants  challenging  noblemen,  and  nail- 
ing the  hands  of  the  gentry  to  tneir  city  Cross,  I  will 
not  say  I y«ar  mutiny — for  that  would  be  false— but  I 
foresee,  and  will  stand  well  prepared  for  it." 

"And  why  does  my  Lord  Douglas  say,"  answered 
the  Earl  of  March,  "  that  this  cartel  has  been  done  by 
churls?  I  see  Sir  Patrick  Charteris'  name  there,  and 
he,  I  ween,  is  of  no  churl's  blood.  The  Douglas  him- 
self, since  he  takes  the  rnatter  so  w-armlv,  might  lift 
Sir  Patrick's  gauntlet  without  soiling  of  his  honour." 

"My  Lord  of  March,"  replied  Douglas,  "should 
speak  but  of  what  he  understands.  I  do  no  injustice 
to  the  descendant  of  the  Red  Rover,  when  I  say  he  is 
too  slight  to  be  weighed  with  the  Douglas.  The  heir 
of  Thomas  Randolph  might  have  a  better  claim  to  his 
answer." 

"And,  by  my  honour,  it  shall  not  miss  for  want  ot 
niy  asking  the  grace,"  said  the  Earl  of  March,  pulling 
his  glove  off. 

"Stay,  my  lord,"  said  the  King.  "Do  us  not  so 
gross  an  injury  as  to  brin^  your  feud  to  mortal  defi- 
ance here ;  but  rather  offer  your  ungloved  hand  in 
kindness  to  the  noble  Earl,  and  embrace  in  token  of 
your  mutual  fealty  to  the  crown  of  Scotland." 

"Not  so,  my  liege,"  answered  March;  "your  Ma- 
jesty may  command  me  to  return  my  gauntlet,  for 
that  and  all  the  armour  it  belongs  to  are  at  your  com 
mand,  while  I  continue  to  hold  my  Earldom  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland^but  when  I  clasp  Douglas,  it 
must  be  with  a  mailed  hand.  Farewell,  my  liege. 
My  counsels  here  avail  not,  nay,  are  so  unfavourably 
received,  that  perhaps  farther  stay  were  iinwholesome 
for  my  safety.  May  God  keep  your  Highness  from 
open  enemies  and  treacherous  friends  ! — I  am  for  my 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  from  whence  I  think  you  will  soon 
hear  news.  Farewell  to  you,  my  Lords  of  Albany 
and  Douglas;  you  are  playing  a  high  game,  look 
you  play  it  fairly — Farewell,  poor  thoughtless  Prince, 
who  art  sporting  like  a  fawn  within  spring  of  a  t^- 
ger ! — Farewell  all — George  of  Dunbar  sees  the  evil 
he  cannot  remedy. — Adieu,  all." 

The  King  would  have  spoken,  but  the  accents  died 
on  his  tongue,  as  he  received  from  Albany  a  look 
cautioning  him  to  forbear.  The  Earl  of  March  left  the 
apartment,  receiving  the  mute  salutations  of  the  mem 
hers  of  the  council  whom  he  had  severally  addresscu, 
excepting  from  Douglas  alone,  who  returned  'o  his 
farewell  speech  a  glance  of  contemptuous  defiance. 

"  The  recreant  goes  to  betray  us  to  the  Southron." 
he  said  ;  "  his  pride  rests  on  his  possessing  that  sea 
worn  Hold*  which  can  admit  the  Englisli  mio  Lo 
*  The  castle  of  Dunbar 
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thian.— Xay,  look  not  alarmed,  my  liege,  I  will  hold 
eood  what  I  say — nevertheless,  it  is  yet  time.  Speak 
but  the  word,  my  liege — say  but  'Arrest  him,'  and 
March  shall  not  yet  cross  the  Earn  on  his  traitorous 
journey." 

"  Nay,  gallant  Earl,"  said  Albany,  who  wished  ra- 
ther that  the  two  powerful  lords  should  counterba- 
lance each  other,  tnan  that  one  should  obtain  a  de- 
cisive superiority,  "  that  were  too  hasty  counsel. 
The  Earl  of  March  came  hither  on  the  King's  war- 
rant of  safe-conduct,  and  it  may  not  consist  with  my 
royal  brother's  honour  to  break  it.  Yet,  if  your 
lordship  can  bring  any  detailed  proof" 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. 

"  His  Grace  of  Albany  is  unwontedly  scrupulous 
to-day,"  said  Doug! a;5j  "but  it  skills  not  wasting 
words — the  time  is  past — these  are  March's  trum- 
pets, and  I  warrant  me  he  rides  at  flight-speed  so 
soon  as  he  passes  the  South  Port.  We  shall  hear  of 
hnn  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  as  I  have  conjectured,  he 
shall  be  met  with  though  all  England  "backed  his 
treachery." 

"Nay,  let  us  hope  better  of  the  noble  Earl,"  said 
the  King,  no  way  displeased  that  the  quarrel  betwixt 
March  and  Douglas  had  seemed  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  the  disagreement  betwixt  Rothsay  and  his 
father-in-law;  "he  hath  a  fiery,  but  not  a  sullen 
temper — In  some  thhigs  he  has  been— I  will  not  say 
wronged— but  disappomted — and  something  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  resentment  of  high  blood  armed  with 
great  power.  But,  thank  Heaven,  all  of  us  who  re- 
main are  of  one  sentiment,  and,  I  may  say,  of  one 
house;  so  that,  at  least,  our  councils  cannot  now  be 
thwarted  with  disunion. — Father  Prior,  I  pr&y  you 
take  your  writing  materials,  for  you  must  as  usual 
be  our  clerk  of  council.— And  now  to  business,  my 
lords— and  our  first  object  of  consideration  must  be 
this  Highland  cumber." 

"  Between  the  Clari  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele," 
said  the  Prior;  "  which,  as  our  last  advices  from  our 
brethren  at  Dunkeld  inform  us,  is  ready  to  break  out 
into  a  more  formidable  warfare  than  has  yet  taken 
place  between  these  sons  of  Belial,  who  speak  of  no- 
thing else  than  of  utterly  destroying  one  another. 
Their  forces  are  assembling  on  each  side^  and  not  a 
man,  claiming  in  the  tenth  degree  of  kindred,  but 
must  repair  to  the  Brattach*  of  his  tribe,  or  stand  to 
the  punishment  of  fire  and  sword.  The  fiery  cross 
hath  flitted  about  like  a  meteor  in  every  direction, 
and  awakened  strange  and  unknown  tribes  beyond 
the  distant  Murray  Frith— may  Heaven  and  St.  Do- 
minic be  our  protection  !  But  if  your  lordships  cannot 
find  remedy  for  evil,  it  will  spread  broad  and  wide, 
and  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  nnist  in  every  di- 
rection be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  these  Ainalekites, 
with  whom  there  is  as  little  devotion  to  Heaven,  as 
there  is  pity  or  love  to  their  neighbours— may  Our 
Lady  be  our  guard  !  We  hear  some  of  them  are  yet 
u'ter  heathens,  and  worship  Mahound  and  Terma- 
gaunt." 

"My  lords  and  kinsmen,"  said  Robert,  "ye  have 
heard  the  urgency  of  this  case,  and  may  desire  to 
know  my  sentiments  before  you  dehver  what  your 
own  wisdom  shall  suggest.  And,  in  sooth,  no  better 
remedy  occurs  to  me,  than  to  send  two  commission- 
ers, with  fiill  power  from  us  to  settle  such  debates  as 
be  among  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  charge  them, 
as  they  shall  be  answerable  to  the  law,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  forbear  all  practices  of  violence 
against  each  other." 

"  I  approve  of  your  Grace's  proposal,"  said  Roth- 
say, "and  I  trust  the  good  Prior  will  not  refuse  the 
venerable  station  of  envoy  upon  this  pence-making 
errand.  And  his  reverend  brother,  the  .-^bbot  of  the 
•  -nrthusian  convent,  must  contend  for  an  honour 
which  will  certainly  add  two  most  eminent  recruits 
to  the  large  army  of  martyrs,  since  the  Highlanders 
little  regard  the  distinction  betwixt  clerk  and  layman, 
'ij  the  ambassadors  A'hom  you  send  to  them." 

»  Standard— literally,  cloth.  The  Lowland  Innguase  still  re- 
jiins  the  \yord  irat,  which,  however,  is  only  now  applicable  to 
a  chi;!\  pinafore,  or  a  coarso towel.  To  such  mean  officea  may 
*(-Ki«  desreo^.  _ 


"  My  royal  Lord  of  Rothsay,"  said  the  Prior,  "if  I 
am  destined  to  the  blessed  crown  of  martyrdom,  I 
shall  be  doubtless  directed  to  the  path  by  wliich  I  am 
to  attain  it.  Meantime,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  may 
Heaven  pardon  you,  and  give  you  light  to  perceive 
that  it  were  better  buckle  on  your  arms  to  guard  the 
possessions  of  the  Church,  so  perilously  endangered, 
than  to  employ  your  wit  in  taunting  her  ministers 
and  servants." 

"I  taunt  no  one.  Father  Prior."  said  the  youth, 
yawning;  nor  have  I  much  objection  to  taking  arms, 
excepting  that  they  are  a  somewhat  cumbrous  garb, 
and  in  February  a  furred  mantle  is  more  suiting  to  the 
weather  than  a  steel  corslet.  And  it  irks  me  the  mord 
to  put  on  cold  harness  in  this  nipping  weather,  that, 
wijuld  but  the  Church  send  a  detachment  of  their 
saints,  (and  they  have  some  Highland  ones  well 
known  in  this  district,  and  doubtless  used  to  the  cli- 
mate,) they  might  fight  their  own  battles,  like  merry 
St.  George  of  England.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
we  hear  of  their  miracles  when  they  are  propitiated, 
and  of  their  vengeance,  if  any  one  trespasses  on  their 
patrimonies,  and  these  are  urged  as  reasons  for  ex 
tending  their  lands  by  large  largesses;  and  yet  if  there 
come  down  but  a  band  of  twenty  Highlanders,  bell, 
book,  and  candle  make  no  speed,  and  the  belted  baron 
must  be  fain  to  maintain  the  Church  in  possession  oi 
the  lands  which  he  has  given  to  her,  as  much  as  il 
he  himself  still  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  them." 

"  Son  David,"  said  the  King,  "you  give  an  undue 
license  to  your  tongue." 

"Nay,  sir,  I  am  mute,"  replied  the  Prince.  "I  had 
no  purpose  to  disturb  your  Highness,  or  displease  the 
Father  Prior,  who,  with  so  many  miracles  at  his  dis- 
posal, wU  not  face,  as  it  seems,  a  handful  of  High- 
land caterans." 

"We  know,"  said  the  Prior,  with  stippressed  indig- 
nation, "from  what  source  these  vile  doctrines  are 
derived,  which  we  hear  with  horror  from  the  tongue 
that  now  utters  them.  When  princes  converse  -with 
heretics,  their  minds  and  manners  are  alike  corrupted 
They  show  themselves  in  the  streets  as  the  compa 
nions  of  maskers  and  harlots,  and  in  the  council  as 
the  scorners  of  the  Church  and  of  holy  things." 

"  Peace,"  good  Father!"  said  the  King.  "Rothsay 
shall  make  amends  for  what  he  has  idly  spoken. 
Alas  !  let  us  take  counsel  in  friendly  fashion,  rather 
than  resemble  a  mutinous  crew  of  mariners  in  a  sink- 
ing vessel,  when  each  is  more  intent  on  quarrelling 
with  his  neighbours,  than  in  assisting  the  exertions 
of  the  forlorn  master  for  the  safety  of  the  ship. — My 
Lord  of  Dotiglas,  your  house  has  been  seV  nn  to  lack, 
when  the  crown  of  Scotland  desired  eith  ,r  wise  conn 
sel  or  manly  achievement ;  I  trust  yo'  »vjl  help  us  in 
this  strait  ?" 

"  I  can  only  wonder  that  the  str?  should  exist, 
my  lord,"  answered  the  haughty  F  <  glas.  "When 
I  was  intrusted  with  the  lieutenant/  >f  the  kingdom, 
there  were  some  of  these  wild  clans  jame  down  from 
the  Grampians.  I  troubled  not  the  council  about  the 
matter,  but  made  the  Sheriff,  Lord  Ruthven,  get  to 
horse  with  the  forces  of  the  Carse — the  Havs,  the 
Lindsays,  the  Ogilvies,  and  other  gentlemen,  fey  St. 
Bride!  when  it  was  steel  coat  to  frieze  mantle,  the 
thieves  knew  what  lances  were  good  for,  and  whether 
swords  had  edges  or  no.  There  were  some  three 
hundrec?  of  their  best  bonnets,  besides  that  of  their 
chief,  Donald  Cormac,  tleft  on  the  moor  of  Thorn, 
and  in  Rochinroy  Wood  :  and  as  many  were  gibbeted 
at  Houghman  Stairs,  which  has  still  the  name  from 
the  hangman  work  that  was  done  there.  This  is  the 
way  men  deal  with  thieves  in  my  country ;  and  if 
gentler  methods  will  succeed  better  with  these  Earish 
knaves,  do  not  blame  Douglas  for  speaxing  his  mind. 
— You  smile,  my  Lord  of  Rothsay.  May  I  ask  how 
I  have  a  second  time  become  your  jest,  "before  I  have 
replied  to  the  first  which  you  passed  on  me?" 

"Nay,  be  not  wrathfiil,  my  good  Lord  of  Douglas," 
answered  the  Prince  ;  "I  did  but  smile  to  think  how 
your  princely  retinue  would  dwindle,  if  every  thi^ 
were  dealt  with  as  the  poor  Highlanders  at  Hough 
man  Stairs." 

The  King  again  interfered,  to  prevent  the  Earl  from 
'  Some  authorities  place  this  skirmish  so  late  aa  1443. 
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fiving  an  an<?ry  reply.  "Your  lordship,"  said  he  to 
loufjlas,  "  advises  wisely,  that  we  should  trust  to 
arms  when  these  men  eome  out  against  our  subjects 
on  the  fair  and  level  plain  ;  hut  the  difficulty  is  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  disorders  while  they  continue  to  lurk 
within  their  mountains.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
Clan  Cliattan,  and  the  Clan  Quhele,  are  great  confe- 
deracies, consisting  each  of  various  tribes,  who  are 
banded  together,  each  to  support  their  own  separate 
league,  and  who  of  late  have  had  dissensions  which 
have  ilrawn  blood  wherever  they  have  met,  whether 
individually  or  in  bands.  The  whole  countiy  is  torn 
to  pieces  by  their  restless  feuds." 

I  cannot  see  the  evil  of  this,"  said  the  Douglas ; 
"  the  riitfians  will  destroy  each  other,  and  thedeer  of 
the  Highlands  will  increase  as  the  men  diminish.  We 
shall  gain  as  hunters  tiie  exercise  we  lose  as  war- 
riors. 

"Rather  say  that  the  wolves  will  increase  as  the 
men  diminish,"  replied  the  King. 

"I  am  content,"  said  Douglas;  "better  wild  wolves 
than  wild  Caterans.  Let  there  be  strong  forces  main- 
tained along  the  Earish  frontier,  to  separate  the  quiet 
from  the  disturbed  country.  Confine  the  fire  of  civil 
war  within  the  Highlands;  let  it  spend  its  uncon- 
trolled fury,  and  it  will  be  soon  burnt  out  for  want  of 
fuel.  The  survivors  will  be  humbled,  and  will  be 
more  obedient  to  a  whisper  of  your  Grace's  pleasure, 
than  their  fathers,  or  the  knaves  that  now  exist,  have 
been  to  your  strictest  commands." 

"  This  is  wise  but  ungodly  counsel,"  said  the  Prior, 
shaking  his  head;  "I  cannot  take  it  upon  rny  con- 
science to  recommend  it.  It  is  wisdom,  but  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  Ahithopiiel,  crafty  at  once  and  cruel." 

"  My  heart  tells  me  so" — said  the  King,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast ;  "  my  heart  tells  me,  that  it  will 
be  asked  of  me  at  the  awful  day,  'Robert  Stewart, 
where  are  the  subjects  I  have  given  thee  V  it  tells  me, 
that  I  must  account  for  ihem  all,  Saxon  and  Gael. 
Lowland,  Highland,  and  Border  man;  that  I  will 
not  be  required  lo  answer  for  those  alone  who  have 
wealth  and  knowledge,  but  for  those  also  who  were 
robbers  because  they  were  poor,  and  rebels  because 
they  were  ignorant. 

"Your  Highness  speaks  like  a  Christian  King," 
said  the  Prior;  "but  you  bear  the  sword  as  well  as 
the  sceptre,  and  this  present  evil  is  of  a  kind  which 
the  sword  must  cure." 

"Hark  ye,  my  lord.s,"  said  the  Prince,  looking  up 
as  if  a  gay  thought  had  suddenly  struck  him, — "  Sup- 
pose we  teach  these  savage  mountaineers  a  strain  of 
chivalry  ?  It  were  no  hard  matter  to  bring  these  two 
great  commanders,  the  captain  of  the  Clan  Chattan, 
and  the  chief  of  the  no  less  doughty  race  of  the  Clan 
Quhele,  to  defy  each  other  to  mortal  combat.  They 
might  fight  here  in  Perth — we  would  lend  them  horse 
ai.3  armour :  thus  their  feud  would  be  stanched  by 
the  death  of  one,  or  probably  both,  of  the  villains, 
(for  I  think  both  would  break  their  necks  in  the  first 
charge,)  mv  father's  godly  desire  of  saving  blood, 
would  be  at  tained,  and  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  such  a  combat  I)etween  two  salvage  knights, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  wearing  breeches,  and 
mo.mted  on  horses,  as  has  not  been  heard  of  since 
the  days  of  King  Arthur." 

"Shame  upon  you,  David  !"  said  the  King.  "  Do 
you  make  the  distress  of  your  native  country,  and  the 
perple.xity  of  our  councils,  a  subject  for  buffoonery  T' 

"If  you  will  pardon  me,  royal  brother,"  said  Alba- 
ny, "I  think,  that  though  my  princely  nephew  hath 
started  this  thought  in  a  jocular  manner,  there  may 
be  something  wrought  out  of  it,  which  might  greatly 
remedy  this  pressing  evil." 

"  Good  brother,"  replied  the  King,  "it  is  unkind  to 
expose  Rothsay's  folly  by  pressing  farther  his  ill- 
limed  jest.  We  know  the  Highland  clans  have  not 
pur  customs  of  chivalry,  nor  the  habit  or  mode  of  do- 
ing battle  which  these  require." 

"True,  your  Grace,  (answered  Albany;)  yet  I  speak 
hot  in  scorn,  but  in  serious  earnest.  True,  the  moun- 
taineers have  not  our  forms  and  mode  of  doing  battle 
in  the  lists,  but  they  have  those  whick  are  as  effectu- 
al to  the  destruction  of  human  hfe ;  and  so  that  the 
mortal  game  is  played,  and  the  stake  won  and  lost, 


what  signifies  it  whether  these  Gael  fight  with  sword 
and  lance,  as  becomes  belted  knights,  or  wiih  sand- 
bags, like  the  crestless  churls  of  England,  or  butch- 
er each  other  with  knives  and  skeans,  in  their  own 
barbarous  fa>shion?  Their  habits,  like  our  own,  refer 
all  disputed  rights  and  claims  to  the  decision  of  bat- 
tle. They  are  as  vain,  too,  as  they  are  fierce ;  and 
the  idea  that  these  two  clans  would  be  admitted  to 
combat  in  presence  of  your  Grace  and  of  your  court, 
will  readily  induce  them  to  refer  their  difference  to  the 
fate  of  battle,  even  were  such  rough  arbitrement  less 
familiar  to  their  customs,  and  that  in  any  such  num- 
bers as  .shall  be  thought  most  convenient.  We  must 
take  care  that  they  approach  not  the  court,  save  in 
such  a  fashion  and  number  that  they  shall  not  be 
able  to  surprise  us  ;'and  that  point  being  provided 
against,  the  more  that  shall  be  admitted  to  combat 
upon  either  side,  the  greater  will  be  the  slaughter 
among  the  bravest  and  most  stirring  men,  and  the 
more  the  chance  of  the  Highlands  being  quiet  for 
some  time  to  come." 

"  This  were  a  bloody  policy,  brother,"  said  the 
King;  "and  again  I  say  that  I  cannot  bring  my  con- 
science to  countenance  the  slaughter  of  these  rude 
men,  that  are  so  little  better  than  so  many  benighted 
heathens." 

"And  are  their  lives  more  precious,"  asked  Albany, 
"than  those  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  by  yoiir 
Grace's  license  are  so  frequently  admitted  to  fight  in 
barrace,  either  for  the  satisfying  of  disputes  at  law, 
or  .simply  to  acquire  honour  1" 

The  King,  thus  hard  pressed,  had  little  to  say 
against  a  custom  so  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  th'a 
realm  and  the  usages  of  chivalry,  as  the  trial  by  com- 
bat ;  and  he  only  replied,  "  God  knows,  I  have  never 
granted  such  license  as  you  urge  me  with,  unless  \vith 
the  greatest  repugnance  ;  and  that  I  never  saw  men 
have  strife  together  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  I 
could  have  wished  to  appease  it  with  the  shedding  of 
my  own." 

'  But,  my  gracious  lord,"  said  the  Prior,  "it  seems 
that  if  we  follow  not  some  such  policy  as  this  of  my 
Lord  of  Albany,  we  must  have  recourse  to  that  of  the 
Douglas ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  the  dubious  event  oJ 
battle,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  many  ex- 
cellent subjects,  do,  by  means  of  the  Lowland 
swords,  that  which  these  wild  mountaineers  will 
otherwise  perform  with  their  own  hand. — What  says 
my  Lord  of  Douglas  to  the  policy  of  his  Grace  oJ 
Albany?" 

"Douglas,"  said  the  haughty  lord,  "never  coun 
sclled  that  to  be  done  by  policy  which  might  be  attain- 
ed by  open  force.  He  remains  by  his  opinion,  and  ii 
willing  to  march  at  the  head  ofhis  own  followers 
with  those  of  the  Barons  of  Perthshire  and  the  Carse 
and  either  bring  these  Highlanders  to  reason  or  sub- 
jection,  or  leave  the  body  of  a  Douglas  among  theiii 
savage  wildernesses." 

"  It  is  nobly  spoken,  my  Lord  of  Douglas,"  said  Al- 
bany; "and  well  might  the  King  rely  upon  thy  un 
daunted  heart,  and  the  courage  of  thy  resolute  fol- 
lowers. But  see  you  not  how  soon  you  may  be 
called  elsewhere,  wdiere  your  presence  and  services 
are  altogether  indispensable  to  Scotland  and  her 
Monarch  ?  Marked  you  not  the  gloomy  tone  in  which 
the  fiery  March  limited  his  allegiance  and  faith  to  our 
Sovereign  here  present,  to  that  space  for  which  he 
was  to  remain  King  Robert's  vassal  7  And  did  not  you 
you  self  suspect  that  he  was  plotting  a  transference 
ofhis  allegiance  to  England?— Other  chiefs,  of  sub- 
ordinate power  and  inferior  fame,  may  do  battle  with 
the  Highlanders ;  but  if  Dunbar  admit  the  Percies 
and  their  Englishmen  into  our  frontiers,  who  will 
drive  them  back  if  the  Douglas  be  elsewhere  ?" 

"My  sword,"  answered  Douglas,  "is  equally  at 
the  service  of  his  Majesty,  on  the  frontier,  or  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  Highlands.  I  have  ."seen  tlie 
backs  of  the  proud  Percy  and  George  of  Dunbar  ere 
now,  and  I  may  see  them  again.  And,  if  it  is  the 
King's  pleasure  I  should  take  measures  against  this 
probable  conjunction  of  stranger  and  traitor,  I  admit 
that,  rather  than  trust  to  an  inferior  or  feebler  hand 
the  important  task  of  settUng  the  Highlands,  [ 
would  be  disposed  to  give  my  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
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policy  of  my  Lord  of  Albany,  and  suffer  those  savages 
lo  carve  each  other's  limbs,  without  gi\'ing  barons  and 
knights  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  down." 

"My  Lord  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Prince,  who 
seemed  determined  to  omit  no  opportunity  to  gall  his 
haughty  father-in-law,  "does  not  choose  to  leave  to 
us  Lowlanders  even  the  poor  crumbs  of  honour 
whi'-h  might  be  gathered  at  the  expense  of  the  High- 
land kerne,  while  he,  with  his  Border  chivalrs',  reaps 
the  full  harvest  of  victory  over  the  English.  But 
Percy  hath  seen  men's  backs  as  well  as  Douglas ; 
and  i  have  known  as  great  wonders  as  that  he  who 
goes  forth  to  seek  such  wool  should  come  back  shorn." 

"A  phrase,"  said  Douglas,  "-well  becoming  a 
prince,  who  speaks  of  honour  with  a  wandering  har- 
lot's scrip  in  his  bonnet,  by  wa\*  of  favour." 

"Excuse  it,  my  lord,"  said  Rothsay;  "men  who 
have  matched  unfittinglv  become  careless  in  the 
choice  of  those  whom  they  love  vn-T  amours.  The 
chained  dog  must  snatch  at  the  nearest  bone." 

"  Rothsay,  my  unhappy  son !"  exclaimed  the  King, 
"  art  thou  mad  ?  or  wouldst  thou  draw  down  on  thee 
the  full  storm  of  a  king  and  father's  displeasured" 

"I  am  dumb,"  returned  the  Prince,  "at  your 
Grace's  command." 

"Well  then,  my  Lord  of  Albany,"  said  the  King, 
"  since  such  is  your  advice,  and  since  Scottish  blood 
must  flow,  how,  I  pray  vou,  are  we  to  prevail  on 
these  fierce  men  to  refer  their  quarrel  to  such  a  com- 
bat as  you  propose  ?" 

"That,  my  liege,"  said  Albany,  "must  be  the  re- 
sult of  more  mature  deliberation.  But  the  task  will 
not  be  difficult.  Gold  will  be  needful  to  bribe  some 
of  the  bards,  and  principal  counsellors  and  spokes- 
men. The  chiefs,  moreover,  of  both  these  leagues 
must  be  made  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  agree 
to  this  amicable  settlement" 

''Amicable,  brother!"  said  the  King,  v\ith  emphasis. 

"Ay,  amicable,  my  liege,"  repHed  his  brother, 
"  since  it  is  better  the  country  were  placed  in  peace, 
at  the  expense  of  losing  a  score  or  two  of  High- 
land kernes,  than  remain  at  war  till  as  many  thou- 
sands are  destroyed  by  sword,  fire,  famine,  and  all 
the  extremities  of  mountain  battle.  To  return  to  the 
purpose ;  I  think  that  the  first  party  to  whom  the 
accommodation  is  proposed  will  snatch  at  it  eagerly ; 
that  the  other  will  be  ashamed  to  reject  an  oiler  to 
rest  the  cause  on  the  swords  of  their  bravest  men  ; 
that  the  national  vanity,  and  factious  hate  to  each 
other,  will  prevent  them  from  seeing  our  purpose  in 
adopting  such  a  rale  of  decision;  and  that  they  will 
be  more  eager  to  cut  each  other  to  pieces,  than  we 
can  be  to  halloo  them  on. — And  now,  as  our  councils 
are  finished,  so  far  as  I  can  aid,  I  will  withdraw." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  the  Prior,  "for  I  also 
have  a  grief  to  disclose,  of  a  nature  so  black  and  hor- 
rible, that  your  Grace's  pious  heart  will  hardly  credit 
its  existence;  and  I  state  it  mournfully,  because,  as 
certain  as  that  I  am  an  unworthy  servant  of  St.  Do- 
minic, it  is  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven 
against  this  poor  country;  by  which  our  victories  are 
turned  into  defeat,  our  gladness  into  mourning,  our 
councils  distracted  with  disunion,  and  our  country 
devoured  by  civil  war." 

"  Speak,' reverend  Prior,"  said  the  King;  "as- 
suredly if  the  cause  of  such  evils  be  in  me,  or  in  my 
house,  I  will  take  instant  care  to  their  removal." 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a  faltering  voice,  and 
eagerly  waited  for  the  Prior's  reply,  in  the  dread,  no 
doubt,  that  it  might  implicate  Roth-^ay  in  some  new 
charge  of  folly  or  vice.  His  apprc'iensions  perhaps 
deceived  him,  when  he  thought  he  sa\y  the  church- 
man's eye  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  Prince,  before  he 
said,  in  a  solemn  tone, — "Heresy,  my  noble  and  gra- 
cious liege,  heresy  is  among  us.  She  snatches  soul 
after  soul  from  the  congregation,  as  wolves  steal 
bmlisfrom  fne  sheepfold." 

"There  are  enough  of  shepherds  to  watch  the  fold, ' 
answered  the  Duke  of  Rothsay.  "Here  are  four 
convents  of  regiilar  monks  alone,  around  this  poor 
hamlet  of  Perth,  and  all  the  secular  clergy  besides 
Meihinks  a  town  so  well  garrisoned  should  be  fit  to 
>icep  out  an  enemy." 

"Oat  traitor  in  a  garrison,  my  lord, '  answered  the 


Prior,  "  can  do  much  to  destroy  the  security  of  a  city 
which  is  guarded  by  legions;  and  if  that  one  traitor 
is,  either  from  levity,  or  love  of  novelty,  or  whatever 
other  motive,  protected  and  fostered  by  those  who 
should  be  most  eager  to  expel  him  from"  the  fortress, 
his  opportunities  of  working  mischief  will  be  incalcu- 
lably increased." 

"  Your  words  seem  to  aim  at  some  one  in  this  pre- 
sence. Father  Prior,"  said  the  Douglas;  "if  at  me, 
they  do  me  foul  wrong.  I  am  w.ell  aware  that  the 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothock  hath  made  some  ill-advised 
complaints,  that  I  suffered  not  his  beeves  to  become 
100  many  for  his  pastures,  or  his  stock  of  grain  to 
burst  the  girnels  of  the  ■Monaster^',  while  my  follow- 
ers lacked  beef,  and  their  horses  corn.  But  bethink 
you,  the  pastures  and  cornfields  which  produced  that 
plenty,  were  bestowed  by  my  ancestors  on  the  house 
of  Aberbrothock,  surely  not  with  the  purpose  that 
their  descendant  should  starve  in  the  midst  of  it;  and 
neither  will  he,  by  St.  Bride!  But  for  heresy  and 
false  doctrine,"  he  added,  striking  his  large  hand 
heavily  on  the  council-table,  '■"  who  is  it  that  dare  tax 
the  Dousrlas  ?  I  would  not  have  poor  men  burned 
for  silly  tlioughts  ;  but  my  hand  and  sword  are  ever 
ready  to  maintain  the  Christian  faith." 

"My  lord,  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  Prior;  "sohatli 
it  ever  been  with  your  most  noble  house.  For  the 
Abbot's  complaints,  they  may  pass  to  a  second  day. 
But  what  we  now  desire,  is  a  commission  to  soma 
noble  lord  of  state,  joined  to  others  of  Holy  Church, 
to  support  by  strength  of  hand,  if  necessary,  the  in- 
quiries which  the  reverend  official  of  the  bounds,  and 
other  grave  prelates,  my  unworthy  self  being  one. 
are  about  to  make  into  the  cause  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, v.hich  are  now  deluding  the  simple,  and  de- 
praving the  pure  and  precious  faith,  approved  by  the 
Holy  Father  and  his  reverend  predecessors." 

"  Let  the  Earl  of  Douglas  have  a  roval  commission 
to  this  effect,"  said  Albany;  "and  let  there  be  no 
exception  whatever  from  his  jurisdiction,  saving  the 
royal  person.  For  my  own  part,  although  conscious 
that  I  have  neither  in  act  nor  thought  received  or  en- 
couraged a  doctrine  which  Holy  Church  hath  not 
sanctioned,  yet  I  should  blush  to  claim  an  immunity 
under  the  blood  royal  of  Scotland,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  be  seeking  refuge  against  a  crirne  so  horrible." 

"  I  will  have  iiought  to  do  with  it"— said  Douslas; 
"  to  march  against  the  English,  and  the  Soutliron 
traitor  I\Iarch,  is  task  enouch  for  me.  3Ioreover,  1 
am  a  tnie  Scotsman,  and  will  not  give  way  to  aughf 
that  may  put  the  Church  of  Scotland's  head  farther 
into  the  Roman  yoke,  or  make  the  baron's  coronet 
stoop  to  the  mitre  and  cowl.  Do  you,  therefore,  most 
noble  Duke  of  Albany,  place  your  own  name  in  the 
commission  ;  and  I  pray  your  Grace  so  to  mitigate 
the  zeal  of  the  men  of  Holy  Church,  v.ho  mav  be 
associated  with  you,  that  there  be  no  over  zenlous 
dealings  ;  for  the  smell  of  a  facot  on  the  Tay  would 
bring  back  the  Douglas  from  the  walls  of  York." 

The  Duke  hastened  tJ  give  the  Earl  assurance, 
that  the  commission  should  be  exercised  with  lenity 
and  moderation. 

"Without  a  question,"  said  King  Robert,  "the 
commission  must  be  ample;  and  did  it  consist  with 
the  dignity  of  our  crown,  we  would  not  ourselves  de- 
cline its  jurisdiction.  But  we  trust,  that  while  the 
thunders  of  the  Church  are  directed  against  the  vile 
authors  of  these  detestable  heresies,  there  shall  be 
measures  of  mildness  and  compassion  taken  with 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  their  delusions." 

"  Such  is  ever  the  course  of  Holy  Church,  my  lord,' 
said  the  Prior  of  St.  Dominic's. 

"  Why,  then,  let  the  commission  be  expedited  with 
due  care,  in  the  name  of  our  brother  Albany,  and 
such  others  as  shall  be  deemed  convenient,"  said  the 
King.—"  And  now  once  again  let  us  break  up  our 
council ;  and,  Rothsay,  come  thou  with  me,  and  lend 
me  thine  arm,— I  have  matter  for  thy  private  ear."   • 

"  Ho,  la!" — here  exclaimed  the  Prince,  in  the  tone 
in  which  he  would  have  addressed  a  managed  horse. 

"  What  means  this  rudeness,  boy  ?"  said  the  King; 
"  wilt  thou  never  learn  reason  and  courtesy  V\ 

"  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  offend,  my  liege,"  said 
the  Prince;  "but  we  are  parting  without learninjj 
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(vbat  IS  to  be  done  in  the  pussi.ic;  strange  adventure 
:)f  the  dead  hand  which  the  Douglas  nath  so  gal- 
.antly  taken  tip.  We  shall  sit  but  uncoiiUoriahly  here 
at  Perth,  if  we  are  at  variaitce  witli  the  citizens." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Albany.  "With  some 
little  grant  of  hinds  and  money,  and  plenty  of  fair 
words,  the  burghers  may  be  satisfied  for  this  time; 
but  it  were  well  that  the  barons  and  their  followers, 
who  are  in  attendance  on  the  court,  were  warned  to 
respect  the  peace  within  burgh.'' 

'■  Surely,  we  would  have  it  so,"  said  the  King ;  "let 
strict  orders  be  given  accordingly." 

"It  is  doing  tlie  chiiris  but  too  much  grace,"  said 
the  Douglas;  "but  be  it  at  your  Highness' s pleasure. 
I  tike  leave  to  retire." 

"  i\ot  before  you  taste  a  flagon  of  Gascon  wine,  my 
lord  ]"  said  the  King. 

"Pardon,"  replied  the  Earl,  "I  am  not  athirst,  and 
1  drink  not  for  fashion,  but  either  for  need  or  for 
friendship."     So  saying  he  departed. 

The  King,  as  i  relieved  by  his  absence,  turned  to 
Albany,  and  said;  "And  now,  my  lord,  we  shoidd 
chide  this  trua.ii  Rothsay  of  ours  ;  yet  he  hath  served 
US  so  well  at  council,  that  we  rnust  receive  his  merits 
as  some  atonement  for  his  follies." 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  answered  Albany,  with  a 
countenance  of  pity  and  incredulity,  as  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  supposed  services. 

"Nay,  brother,  you  are  dull,"  said  the  King,  "for 
I  will  not  think  you  envious.  Did  you  not  note  that 
Rothsay  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  mode  of  settling 
the  Higlilands,  which  your  experience  brought  indeed 
into  better  shape,  and  which  was  generally  approved 
of— and  even  now  we  had  broken  up,  leaving  a  main 
matter  unconsiilered,  but  that  he  put  us  in  mind  of 
the  affray  with  the  citizens  "2" 

"  I  nothing  doubt,  my  liege,"  said  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, v.ith  the  acquiescence  which  he  saw  was  e.x- 
pected,  "  that  my  royal  nephew  will  soon  emulate  his 
father's  wisdom." 

"Or,"  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  "I  may  find  it 
easier  to  borrow  from  another  member  of  my  family, 
tliat  happy  and  comfortable  cloak  of  hypocrisy  which 
covers  all  vices,  and  then  it  signifies  little  whether 
they  e.xist  or  not." 

"  My  Lord  Prior,'|  said  the  Duke,  addressing  the 
Dominican,  "we  will  for  a  moment  pray  your  reve- 
rence's absence.  The  King  and  I  have  that  to  say 
to  the  Prince,  which  must  have  no  farther  audience, 
iio^ven  yours." 

Ttie  Dominican  bowed  and  withdrew. 

When  the  two  royal  brothers  and  the  Prince  were 
left  together,  the  King  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
embarrassed  and  distressed ;  Albany  sullen  and 
thoughtful;  while  Roihsay  himself  endeavoured  to 
cover  some  anxiety  under  his  usual  appearance  of 
levity.  There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute.  At  length 
Albany  spoke. 

"Royal  brother,"  he  said,  "my  princely  nephew 
entertains  with  so  much  suspicion  any  admonition 
comin"  from  my  month,  that.l  must  pray  your  Grace 
yourself  to  take  the  trouble  of  telling  him  what  it  is 
most  fitting  he  should  know." 

"It  mast  be  some  unpleasing  communication  in- 
deed, which  my  Lord  of  Albany  cannot  wrap  up  in 
honied  words,'    said  the  Prince. 

"  Peace  with  thine  effrontery,  boj'."  answered  the 
King,  passionately.  "  You  asked  but  now  of  the 
yuarrel  with  the  citizens — Who  caused  that  quarrel, 
David? — what  men  were  those  who  scaled  the  win- 
dow of  a  peaceful  citizen  and  liegeman,  alarmed  the 
mght  with  torch  and  outcry,  and  subjected  our  sub- 
jects to  danger  and  affright  7" 

"Jlorefear  than  danger,  I  fancy,"  answered  the 
Prince;  "but  how  can  I  of  all  men  tell  who  made 
this  nocturnal  disturbance?" 

"There  was  a  follower  of  thine  own  there,"  con- 
tinued the  King ;  "  a  man  of  Belial,  whom  I  will  have 
brought  to  condign  punishment." 

"I  have  no  follower,  to  my  knowledge,  capable  of 
deserving  your  Highness's  displeasure,"  answered 
the  Prince. 

"  I  will  have  no  evasions,  boy — Where  wert  thou 
3n  St.  Valentme'sEvel" 


"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  i  vas  serving  the  good 
Saint,  as  a  man  of  mould  might,"  answered  ilie 
young  man,  carelessly. 

"  Will  my  royal  nephew  tell  us  how  his  IMaster  of 
the  Horse  was  employed  upon  that  holy  Eve?"  said 
the  Duke  of  Albany. 

"  Speak,  David, — IcQmmand  thee  to  speak,"  said 
the  King. 

"Ramornywas  employed  in  rnv  service — I  think 
that  answer  may  satisfy  my  uncle." 

"  But  it  will  not  satisfy  ine,"  said  the  an^ry  fatlier. 
"  God  knows,  1  never  coveted  man's  blood,  but  that 
Ramorny's  head  I  will  have,  if  law  can  give  it.  He 
has  beeii  the  encourager  and  partnker  of  all  thy  nu- 
merous vices  and  follies.  I  will  take  care  he  shall  be 
so  no  more.— Call  MacLouis,'  with  a  guard!" 

"Do  not  injure  an  innocent  man,"  interposed  the 
Prince,  desirous  at  every  sacrifice  to  preserve  his  fa- 
vourite from  the  menaced  danger,— "I  pledge  my 
word  that  Ramorny  was  employed  in  business  of 
mine,  therefore  could  not  be  engaged  in  this  brawl." 

"  False  equivocator  that  thou  art!"  said  the  King, 
presenting  to  the  Prince  a  ring,  "behold  the  signet 
of  Ramorny.  lost  in  the  infamous  affray !  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  follower  of  the  Douglas,  and  was  given 
bv  the  Earl  to  my  brother.  Speak  not  for  Ramorny, 
for  he  dies  ;  and'go  thou  from  my  presence,  and  re- 
pent the  flagitious  councils  which  could  make  thee 
stand  before  me  with  a  falsehood  in  thy  mqiuh— Oh, 
shame,  David,  shame !  as  a  son,  thou  has!  lied  to  thy 
father  ;  as  a  knight,  to  the  head  of  thy  order." 

The  Prince  stood  mute,  conscience-struck,  aiid  self- 
convicted.  Fie  then  gave  way  to  the  honourable 
feelings  which  at  bottom  he  really  possessed,  and 
threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet. 

"The  false  knight,"  he  said,  "deserves  degrada- 
tion, the  disloyal  subject  death  ;  but,  oh  !  let  the  son 
crave  from  the  father  pardon  for  the  servant  who  did 
not  lead  him  into  guilt,  but  who  reluctantly  plunged 
himself  into  it  at  his  command  !  Let  me  bear  the 
weight  of  my  own  folly,  but  spare  those  who  have 
been  my  tools,  rather  than  my  accomplices.  Re- 
member, Ramorny  was  preferred  to  my  service  by 
my  sainted  mother." 

"  Name  her  not,  David,  I  charge  thee"  said  the 
King ;  "  she  is  happy  that  she  never  saw  the  child  of 
her  love  stand  before  her  doubly  dishonoured,  by 
guilt  and  bv  falsehood." 

"I  am  indeed  unworthy  to  name  her,"  spid  the 
Prince;  "and  yet,  my  dear  father,  in  her  name  I 
must  petition  for  Ramorny's  life." 

"If  f  might  offer  my  counsel,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  saw  that  a  reconciliation  would  soon 
take  place  betwixt  the  father  and  son,  "I  \yould 
advise  that  Ramorny  be  dismissed  from  the  Prince's 
household  and  society,  with  such  farther  penalty  as 
his  imprudence  may  seem  to  merit.  The  public  will 
be  contented  with  his  disgrace,  and  the  matter  will 
be  easily  accommodated  or  stifled,  so  that  his  High- 
ness do  not  attempt  to  screen  his  servant." 

"Wilt  thou,  for  my  sake,  David,"_  said  the  King, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  and  the  tear  in  his  eye,  "  dis- 
miss this  dangerous  man  ?  for  my  sake,  who  could 
not  refuse  thee  the  heart  out  of  my  bosom  ?" 

"It  shall  1)6  done,  my  father — done  instantly,"  the 
Prince  replied ;  and  seizing  the  pen,  he  wrote  a  hasty 
dismissal  of  Ramorny  from  his  service,  and  put  it 
into  Albany's  hands.  "I  would  I  could  fulfil  all 
vour  wishes  as  easily,  my  royal  father,"  he  added, 
again  throwing  himself  at'the  King's  feet,  who  raised 
him  up,  and  fondly  folded  him  in  his  arms. 

Albany  scowled,  but  was  silent ;  audit  was  not  till 
after  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two,  that  he  said, 
"  This  matter  being  so  happily  accommodated,  let 
me  ask  if  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  attend  the  Even- 
song service  in  the  chapel  ?" 

^  "  Surely,"  said  the  King.  Have  I  not  thanks  to 
pay  to  God,  who  has  restored  union  to  my  family'"' 
You  will  go  with  us,  brc  her?" 

"  So  please  vour  Grace  to  give  me  leave  ot  aosence 
— No,"  said  the  Duke.  "I  must  concert  with  the 
Douglas,  and  otliers,  the  manner  in  which  we  mav 
bring  these  Highland  vultures  to  our  lure." 

Albany  retired  to  think  over  his  ambitious  projects. 
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wliile  the  father  and  son  attended  divine  service,  to 
thank  God  for  their  happy  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Will  you  go  to  tlie  Hielaniis,  Lizzy  Lyndesay, 

Will  you  go  to  the  Hieland-i,  «i'  me ? 
Will  you  eo  to  the  Hielands,  Lizzy  Lyndesay, 

Uly  bride  and  my  darling  to  be  1—Old  Baluid. 

A  FORMER  chapter  opened  in  the  royal  confession- 
al; we  are  now  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a  situa- 
tion somewhat  similar,  though  the  scene  and  persons 
were  very  different.  Instcnd  of  a  Gothic  and  darken- 
ed apartment  in  a  monastery,  one  of  the  most  heau- 
tiiul  pro.-ipects  in  Scotland  lay  extended  beneath  the 
hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which  com- 
manded the  view  in  every  direction,  sat  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  listening  in  an  attitude  of  devout  at- 
tention to  the  mstructions  of  a  Carthusian  monk,  in 
his  white  sown  and  scapular,  who  concluded  his  dis- 
course with  prayer,  in  which  his  proselyte  devoutly 
joined. 

When  they  had  finished  their  devotions,  the  priest 
sat  for  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glorious 
prospect,  of  which  even  the  early  and  chilly  season 
could  not  conceal  the  beauties,  and  it  was  some  time 
ere  he  addressed  his  attentive  companion. 

"  When  I  behold,"  he  said  at  length,  "  this  rich 
and  varied  land,  with  its  castles,  churches,  convents, 
stately  palaces,  and  fertile  fields,  these  extensive 
woods,  and  that  noble  river,  I  know  not,  mydaughter, 
whether  most  to  admire  the  bounty  of  God  or  the 
ingratitude  of  man.  He  hath  given  us  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  we  have  made  the 
scene  of  his  bouiity  a  charnel-hov.se  and  a  battle- 
field. He  hath  given  us  power  over  the  elements, 
and  skill  to  erect  houses  for  comfort  and  defence, 
and  we  have  converted  them  into  dens  for  robbers 
and  ruffians." 

"Yet  surely,  my  father,  there  is  room  for  comfort," 
replied  Catharine,  "  even  in  the  very  prospect  we 
look  upon.  Yonder  four  goodly  convents,  with  their 
churches,  and  their  towers,  which  tell  the  citizens 
with  brazen  voice,  that  they  should  think  on  their 
religious  duties ; — their  inhabitants,  who  bave  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  world,  its  pursuits  and  its 
pleasures,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Heaven, — all  bear  witness,  that  if  Scotland  be  a 
bloody  and  a  sinfiil  land,  she  is  yet  alive  and  sensible 
to  the  claims  which  religion  demands  of  the  human 
race." 

"  Verily,  daughter,"  answered  the  priest,' "  what 
you  say  seems  truth  ;  and  yet,  nearly  viewed,  too 
much  of  the  comfort  you  describe  will  be  found  de- 
lusive. It  is  true,  there  was  a  period  in  the  Christian 
world,  when  good  men,  maintaining  themselves  by 
the  work  of  their  hands,  assembled  together,  not  that 
they  might  live  easily  or  sleep  softly,  but  that  they 
might  strenathen  each  other  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  qualify  themselves  to  be  teachers  of  the  word  to 
the  people.  Doubtless  there  are  still  such  to  be  found 
ill  the  holy  edifices  on  which  we  now  look.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold. 
Our  churchmen  have  become  wealthy,  as  well  by  the 
gifts  of  pious  persons  as  by  the  bribes  which  wicked 
men  have  given  in  their  ignorance,  imagining  that 
they  can  purchase  that  pardon  by  endowinents  to 
the  church,  which  Heaven  has  only  offered  to  sincere 
l^enitents.  And  thus,  as  the  Church  waxeth  rich,  her 
doctrines  have  unhappily  become  dim  and  obscure, 
as  a  light  is  less  seen  if  placed  in  a  latnp  of  chased 
pold,  than  beheld  through  a  screen  of  glass.  God 
knows,  if  I  see  these  things  and  mark  them,  it  is  from 
no  wish  of  singularity,  or  desire  to  make  myself  a 
Vacher  in  Israel ;  but  because  the  fire  burns  in  my 
'idsom,  and  will  not  pertnit  me  to  be  silent.  1  obey 
-he  rules  of  my  order,  and  withdraw  not  myself  from 
its  austerities.  Be  they  essential  to  our  salvation,  or 
be  they  tnere  formalitieSj  adopted  to  supply  the  want 
of  real  penitence  and  sincere  devotion,  I  have  pro- 
niised  nay  vowed,  to  observe  them;  and  they  shall 
l)e  respected  by  me  the  more,  that  otherwise  I  might 
J^iH  charged  vsith  regarding  my  bodily  ease,  when 
I'eaven  is  mv  witness  how  lightly  I  value  what  I 


may  be  called  on  to  act  or  suffer,  if  the  purity  of  tht 
Church  could  be  restored,  or  the  discipline  of  the 
priesthood  replaced  in  its  primitive  simplicity." 

"  But,  my  father,"  said  Catharine,  "  even  for  these 
opinions  rnen  term  you  a  Lollard  and  a  Wickliffite, 
and  say  it  is  your  desire  to  destroy  churches  ana 
cloisters,  and  restore  the  religion  of  Heathenesse. ' 

"  Even  so,  my  daughter,  am  I  driven  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  hills  and  rocks,  and  must  be  presently  con- 
tented to  take  my  flight  amongst  the  rude  Highlanders, 
who  are  thus  far  in  a  more  gracious  state  than  those 
I  leave  behind  me,  that  theirs  are  crimes  of  igno- 
rance, not  of  presumption.  I  will  not  omit  to  take 
such  means  of  safety  and  escape  from  their  cruelty, 
as  Heaven  may  open  to  me ;  for,  while  such  appear, 
I  shall  account  it  a  sign  that  I  have  still  a  service  to 
accomplish.  But  wlien  it  is  my  Master's  pleasure. 
He  knows  how  willingly  Clement  Blair  will  lav  down 
a  vilified  life  upon  earth,  in  humble  hope  of  a  blessed 
exchange  hereafter. — But  wherefore  dost  thou  look 
northward  so  anxiouslv,  my  child? — thy  young  eyea 
are  quicker  than  mine — dost  thou  see  anvone  coming?" 
"  I  look,  Father,  for  the  Highland  youth,  Cona- 
char,  W'ho  will  be  thy  guide  to  the  hills,  where  his 
father  can  afford  thee  a  safe,  if  a  rude  retreat.  This 
he  has  often  promised,  when  we  spoke  of  you  and  of 
your  lessons — I  fear  he  is  now  in  company  where  he 
will  soon  forget  them." 

"The  youth  hath  sparkles  of  grace  in  him,"  said 
Father  Clement;  "although  those  of  his  race  are 
usually  too  much  devoted  to  their  own  fierce  and 
savage  customs,  to  endure  with  patience  either  the 
restraints  of  religion,  or  those  of  the  social  law.— 
Thou  hast  never  told  me,  daughter,  how,  contrary 
to  all  the  usages  either  of  the  burch  or  of  tiie  moun- 
tains, this  youth  came  to  resideintliy  father's  house'?" 
"All  I  know  touching  that  maiter,"  said  Catha- 
rine, "is,  that  his  father  is  a  man  of  consequence 
among  those  hill  men,  and  that  he  desired  as  a  fa- 
vour of  my  father,  who  hath  had  dealinss  with  them 
in  the  way  of  his  merchandise,  to  keep  tliis  youth  for 
a  certain  time ;  and  that  it  is  only  two  days  since 
they  parted,  as  Conachar  was  to  return  home  to  his 
own  mountains." 

"  And  why  has  uny  daughter,"  demanded  the  priest, 
"maintained  such  a  correspondence  with  this  High- 
land youth,  that  she  should  know  how  to  send  for 
him  when  she  desired  to  use  his  services  in  my  be- 
half? Surely,  this  is  much  influence  for  a  maiden  to 
possess  over  such  a  wld  colt  as  this  youthful  moun- 
taineer." 

Catharine  blushed,  and  answered  with  hesitation, 
"  If  I  have  had  any  influence  with  Conachar,  Heaven 
by  my  witness  I  have  only  exerted  it  to  enforce  upon  his 
fiery  temper  compliance  with  the  rulesof  civil  life.  It 
is  true,  I  have  long  expected  that  you,  my  Father, 
would  be  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  I  therefore  had 
agi-eed  with  him  that  he  should  meet  me  a:  this  place, 
as  soon  as  he  sh--'uld  receive  a  message  from  me 
with  a  token,  which  I  yesterday  de.«patched.  The 
messenger  was  a  light-footed  boy  of  his  own  clan, 
whom  he  used  sometimes  to  send  on  errands  into  the 
Highlands." 

"And  am  I  then  to  understand,  daughter,  thai 
this  youth,  so  fair  to  the  eye,  was  nothing  more  dear 
to  you,  than  as  you  desired  to  enlighten  his  mind  and 
reform  his  manners  ?" 

"  It  is  so,  my  Father,  and  no  9therwise,"  answer- 
ed Catharine ;  "  and  perhaps  I  did  not  do  well  to  hola 
intimacy  with  him,  even  for  his  instruction  and  im- 
provement.   But  my  discourse  never  led  farther." 

"Then  have  I  been  mistaken,  mydaughter;  foi 
I  thought  I  had  seen  in  thee  of  late  some  change  o) 
purpose,  and  some  wishful  regards  looking  back  to 
this  world,  of  which  you  were  at  one  time  resolved  to 
take  leave." 

Catharine  hung  down  her  head,  and  blushed  more 
deeply  than  ever,  as  she  said,  'Yourself,  Father, 
were  used  to  remonstrate  against  my  taking  tha 
veil." 

"  Nor  do  I  now  approve  of  it,  my  cliild,"  said  the 
priest.  "  Marriage  is  an  honourable  state,  appointed 
by  heaven  as  the  regular  means  of  continuing  the 
race  of  man  •  and  I  read  not  in  the  Scriptures,  what 
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human  inventions  have  since  affirmed,  concerning 
the  superior  excellence  of  a  slate  of  celibacy.  But  I 
am  jenlous  of  thee,  my  child,  as  a  father  is  of  his  on- 
ly daughter,  lest  thou  shouldst  throw  thyself  away 
upon  s.ii;io  one  unworthy  of  thee.  Thy  jnirent,  I 
know,  less  nice  in  Thy  behalf  than  I  am,  countenances 
Mieaddrt-ssesof  tliat  tierce  and  riotous  reveller,  whom 
they  call  Henry  of  the  Wynd.  He  is  rich,  it  may  be ; 
but  a  haunter  of  idle  and  debauched  company — a  com- 
mon prize-fighter,  who  has  shed  human  blood  like 
water.  Can  sucli  a  one  be  a  fit  mate  for  Catharine 
Glover?— And  yet  report  says  they  are  soon  to  be 
united." 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth's  complexion  changed  from 
red  to  pale,  and  from  pale  to  red,  as  she  hastily  re- 
plied, "I  think  not  of  him;  though  it  is  true  some 
courtesies  have  passed  betwixt  us  of  late,  both  as  he 
is  my  father's  friend,  and  as  being,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  my  Valentine. ' 

"  Your  Valentine,  my  child  7"  said  Father  Clement. 
'  And  can  your  modesty  and  prudence  have  trifled  so 
much  with  the  delicacy  of  your  sex,  as  to  place  your- 
self in  such  a  relation  to  such  a  man  as  this  artificer? 
—Think  you  that  this  Valentine,  a  godly  saint  and 
Christian  bishop,  as  he  is  said  to  have  oeen,  ever  coun- 
tenanced a  silly  and  nnseemly  custom,  more  likely  to 
have  originated  in  the  heathen  worship  of  Flora  or 
V^eiius,  when  mortals  gave  the  names  of  deities  to 
Uieir  passions,  and  studied  to  excite  instead  of  re- 
strainmg  them  ?" 

"Father,"  said  Catharine,  in  a  tone  of  more  dis- 
pleasure than  siie  had  ever  before  assumed  to  the  Car- 
thusian, "I  know  not  ujion  what  ground  you  tax  me 
thus  severely  for  complying  with  a  general  practice, 
authorized  by  universal  custom,  ana  sanctioned  by 
my  father's  authority.  .  I  cannot  feel  it  kind  that  you 
put  such  misconstruction  upon  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  daughter ''  answered  the  priest,  mild- 
ly, "  if  I  have  given  you  offenco.  But  this  Henry  Gow, 
or  Smith,  is  a  forward,  licentious  man,  to  whom  you 
cannot  allow  any  uncommon  degree  of  intimacy  and 
encouragement,  without  exposing  yourself  to  wor.se 
misconstruction, — unless,  indeed,  it  be  your  purpose 
to  wed  him,  and  that  very  shortly." 

"Say  no  more  of  it,  rny  Father,"  said  Catharine. 
"  Vou  give  me  more  pain  than  you  would  desire  to  do ; 
and  I  may  be  provoked  to  answer  otherwise  than 
as  becomes  me.  Perhaps  I  have  already  had  cause 
enough  to  make  me  repent  my  compliance  with  an 
idle  custom.  At  any  rate,  believe  that  Henry  Smith 
is  nothing  to  me;  and  that  even  the  idle  intercourse 
arising  from  St.  Valentine's  Day,  is  utterly  broken 
ofi:" 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  daughter,"  replied  the 
Carthusian;  "and  must  now  prove  you  on  another 
subject,  which  renders  me  most  an.xious  on  your  be- 
half. Youcannot  yourself  be  ignorant  of  it,  although 
I  could  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  speak  of  a  thing 
aq  dangerous,  even  before  these  surrounding  rocks, 
rlifl's.  and  stones.  But  it  must  be  .said. — Catharine, 
you  nave  a  lover  in  the  highest  rardc  of  Scotland's 
sons  of  honour?" 

"I  know  it.  Father,"  answered  Catharine,  compo- 
sedly.    "  I  would  it  were  not  so." 

"  So  would  I  also,"  said  the  priest,  "  did  I  see  in  my 
daughter  only  the  child  of  folly,  which  most  young 
women  are  at  her  age,  especially  if  possessed  of  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty.  But  as  thy  charms,  to  speak  the 
language  of  -\n  idle  world,  have  attached  to  thee  a  lo- 
ver of  such  nigh  ran K,  so  I  know  that  thy  virtue  and 
wisdom  will  maintain  the  influence  over  the  Prince's 
mind  which  thy  beauty  hath  acquired." 

"Father,"  replied  Catharine,  "the  Prince  is  a  licen- 
tious gallant,  whose  notice  of  me  tends  only  to  my 
disgrace  and  ruin  Can  you,  who  seemed  but  now 
afraid  that  I  acted  impruderitly  in  entering  into  an  or- 
dinary exchange  of  courtesies  with  one  of  my  own 
rank,  speak  with  patience  of  the  sort  of  correspond- 
ence which  the  heir  of  Scotland  dares  to  fix  upon  me  ? 
Know,  that  it  is  but  two  nights  since  he,  with  a  party 
of  his  debauched  followers,  would  have  carried  me  by 
force  from  my  father's  house,  had  I  not  been  rescued 
by  that  same  rash-spirited  Henry  Smith,— v/ho,  if  he 
be  too  hastv  in  venturmg  on  danger  on  slight  occa- 


sion, is  always  ready  to  venture  his  life  in  behalf  of 
innocence,  or  in  resistance  of  oppression.  It  is  well 
my  part  to  do  him  tliat  justice." 

'I  should  know  something  of  that  matter,"  said 
the  monk,  "since  it  was  my  voice  that  sent  liim  to 
your  assistance.  I  had  seen  the  party  as  I  passed  your 
door,  and  was  hastening  to  the  civil  power  in  order  to 
raise  assistance,  when  I  perceived  a  man's  figure  com- 
ing slowly  towards  me.  Apprehensive  it  might  be  one 
of  the  ambuscade,  I  stepped  behind  the  buttresses  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  .John,  and  seeing  from  a  nearer  view, 
tnat  it  was  Henry  Smith,  I  guessed  which  way  ha 
was  bound,  aiul  raised  my  voice  in  an  exhortation, 
which  made  him  double  his  speed." 

"I  ain  beholden  to  you.  Father,"  said  Catharine; 
"but  all  this,  and  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  own  lan- 
guage to  ine,  only  show  that  the  Prince  is  a  profligate 
young  man,  who  will  scniple  no  extremities  which 
may  promise  to  gratify  an  idle  passion,  at  whatev; 
expense  to  its  object.  His  emissary,  Ramorny,  has 
even  had  the  insolence  to  tell  me,  that  my  father  shall 
sufl'er  for  it,  if  I  dare  to  prefer  being  the  wife  of  an  ho- 
nest man,  to  becoming  the  loose  paramour  of  a  mar- 
ried prince.  So  I  see  no  other  remedy  than  to  take 
the  veil,  or  run  the  risk  of  my  own  ruin  and  my  poor 
father's.  Were  there  no  other  reason,  the  terror  of 
these  threats,  from  a  man  so  notoriously  capable  of 
keeping  his  word,  ought  as  much  to  prevent  my  be- 
coming the  bride  of  any  worthy  man,  as  it  should  pro- 
hibit me  from  unlatching  his  door  to  admit  murderers. 
—Oh,  good  Father  !  what  a  lot  is  mine  !  and  how  fa^ 
tol  am  I  likely  to  prove  to  my  afiectionate  parent,  am 
to  any  one  with  whom  I  might  ally  my  unhappy  for 
tunes !" 

"Be  yet  of  good  cheer,  my  daughter,"  said  the 
monk  ;  "  there  is  comfort  for  tnee  even  in  this  extre- 
mity of  apparent  distress.  Ramorny  is  a  villain,  and 
abuses  the  ear  of  his  patron.  The  Prince  is  unhap- 
pily a  dissipated  and  idle  youth  ;  but,  unless  my  gray 
hairs  haye  been  strangely  imposed  on,  his  character 
is  beginning  to  alter.  He  hath  been  awakened  to  Ra- 
morny's  ba.seness,  and  deeply  regrets  having  followed 
his  evil  advice.  I  believe,  na^^,  I  am  well  convinced, 
that  his  passion  for  you  has  assumed  a  nobler  ana 
purer  character,  and  that  the  lessons  he  has  heard 
from  me  on  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
times,  will,  if  enforced  from  your  lips,  sink  deeply  in- 
to his  heart,  and.  perhaps  produce  fruits,  for  the  world 
to  wonder  as  well  as  rejoice  at.  Old  prophecies  have 
said,  that  Rome  shall  fall  by  the  speech  of  a  woman." 

"  These  are  dreams,  Father,"  said  Catharine*;  "  the 
visions  of  one  vyhose  thoughts  are  tor  much  on  better 
things,  to  admit  his  thinking  justly  upon  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  earth.  When  we  have  looked  long  at  t.he 
sun,  every  thing  else  can  only  be  seen  indistinctly." 

"Thou  art  over  hasty,  my  daughter,"  said  Cle- 
ment, "  and  thou  shalt  be  convinced  of  it.  The 
prospects  which  I  am  to  open  to  thee  were  unfit  to  be 
exposed  to  one  of  a  less  firm  sense  of  virtue,  or  a 
more  ambitious  temper.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fit  that, 
even  to  you,  I  should  display  them ;  but  my  confi- 
dence is  strong  in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  nrinciples. 
Know,then,  that  there  is  much  chance  that  tire  Church 
of  Rome  will  dissolve  the  union  which  she  has  her- 
self formed,  and  release  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  from 
his  marriage  with  Marjory  Douglas." 

Here  he  paused. 

"And  if  the  Church  hath  power  and  will  to  do 
this,"  replied  the  maiden,  '_'  what  influence  can  the 
divorce  of  the  Duke  from  his  wife  produce  on  the  for 
tunes  of  Cat.iarine  Glover?" 

She  looked  at  the  priest  anxiously  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  had  some  apparent  difficulty  in  framing  his 
reply,  for  he  looked  on  the  ground  while  he  answered 
her. 

"  What  did  beauty  do  for  Cathanuc  Logie?  Un 
less  our  fathers  have  told  us  falsely,  it  raised  her  to 
share  the  throne  of  Dafvid  Bruce." 

"Did  she  live  happy,  or  die  regretted,  guod  Fa 
ther?"  asked  Catharine,  in  the  same  calm  and  stea- 
dy tone. 

"  She  formed  her  alliance  from  temporal,  and  pei 
haps  criminal  ambition,"  replied  Father  Clement  i 
"  and  she  found  her  reward  in  vanity  and  vexation  oi 
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spirit.  But  had  she  wedded  with  the  purpose  that 
the  buheving  wife  should  convert  the  unbeheving,  or 
confirm  the  doubting,  husband,  what  then  had  been 
her  reward  7  Love  and  honour  upon  earth,  and  an 
inheritance  in  Heaven  with  queen  Margaret,  and 
those  heroines  who  have  been  the  nursing  mothers  of 
the  Church." 

Hitherto  Catharine  had  sat  upon  a  stone  beside  the 
priest's  feet,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  she  spoke  or 
listened;  but  now,  as  if  animated  by  cahn,  yet  set- 
tled feelings  of  disapprobation,  she  rose  up.  and  e.\- 
tending  her  hand  towards  the  monk  as  she  spoke, 
addressed  him  with  a  countenance  and  voice  which 
might  have  become  a  cherub,  pitying,  and  even  as 
much  as  possible  sparingj  the  feehngs  of  the  mortal 
whose  errors  he  is  comnussioned  to  rebuke. 

"And  is  it  even  so?'  she  said,  "  and  can  so  much 
of  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  prejudices  of  this  vile 
world,  aflect  him  who  may  be  called  to-morrow  to 
!ay  down  his  life  for  opposing  the  corruptions  of  a  wick- 
ed age  and  backsliding  priesthood  7  Can  it  be  the  se- 
verely virtuous  Father  Clement,  who  advises  his  child 
to  aim  at,  or  even  to  think  of,  the  possession  of  a 
throne  and  a  bed,  which  cannot  become  vacant  but 
by  an  act  of  crying  injustice  to  the  present  posses- 
sor? Can  it  be  the  wise  reformer  of  the  church  who 
wishes  to  rest  a  scheme,  in  itself  so  unjust,  upon  a 
foundation  so  precarious?  Since  when  is  it,  good 
Father,  that  the  principal  libertine  has  altered  his 
morals  so  much,  to  be  likely  to  court  in  honourable 
fashion  the  daugliter  of  a  Perth  artisan  ?  Two  days 
must  have  wrought  this  change;  for  only  that  space 
has  passed  since  he  was  breaking  into  my  father's 
house  at  midnight,  with  worse  mischief  in  liis  mind 
than  that  of  a  common  robber.  And  think  you,  that 
if  Rothsay's  heart  could  dictate  so  mean  a  match, 
he  could  achieve  such  a  purpose  without  endanger- 
ing both  his  succession  and  his  life,  assailed  by  the 
Douglas  and  March  at  the  same  rime,  for  what  thev 
must  receive  as  an  act  of  injury  and  insult  to  both 
their  houses?  Oh!  Father  Clement,,  where  was 
your  principle,  where  your  prudence,  when  they  suf- 
fered you  to  be  bewildered  by  so  strange  a  dream, 
and  placed  the  meanest  of  your  disciples  in  the  right 
thus  to  reproach  you?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  Catharirie, 
visibly  and  painfully  aO'ected  by  what  she  had  said, 
became  at  length  silent. 

"  By  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,"  he  said, 
"hath  He  rebuked  those  who  would  seem  wise  in 
their  generation.  I  thank  Heaven,  that  hath  taught 
me  better  thoughts  than  my  cnvn  vanity  suggested, 
through  the  medium  of  so  kind  a  monitress. — Yes, 
Catharine,  I  must  not  hereafter  wonder  or  e.\c!aim, 
when  I  see  those  whom  I  have  hitherto  judged  too 
harshly,  struggling  for  temporal_  power,  and  holding 
all  the  wliile  the  language  of  religious  zeal.  I  thank 
rhce,  daughter,  for  thy  salutary  admoniuon,  and  I 
inank  Heaven  that  sent  it  by  thy  lips,  rather  than 
those  of  a  sterner  reprover." 

Catharine  had  raised  her  head  to  reply,  and  bid  the 
old  man,  whose  humiliation  gave  her  pain,  be  com- 
forted, when  her  eyes  were  arrested  by  an  object 
.lose  at  hand.  Among  the  crags  and  clifls  which 
surrounded  this  place  of  seclusion,  there  were  two 
which  stood  in  such  close  contiguity,  that  they  seem- 
ed to  have  been  portions  of  the  same  rock,  which, 
rended  by  lightning  or  by  an  earthc,uake,  now  exhi- 
bited a  chasm  of  about  four  feel  in  breadth,  betwixt 
the  masses  of  stone.  Into  this  chasm  an  oak-tree 
had  thrust  itself,  in  one  of  the  fantastic  frolics  which 
vegetation  often  exhibits  in  such  situations.  The  tree, 
ftunted  and  ill-fed,  had  sent  its  roots  along  the  face 
of  the  rock  in  all  directions  to  seek  for  supidies,  and 
they  iav  like  military  lines  of  communication,  con- 
toriea,  twisted,  and  knotted  like  the  immense  snakes 
of  the  Indian  archipelago.  As  Catharine's  look  fell 
iijion  the  curious  complication  of  knotty  branches 
.TiKi  twisted  roots,  she  was  suddenly  sensible  that 
two  large  eyes  were  visible  among  them,  fi.xed  and 
a-."."nng  at  her,  like  thos"^  of  a  wild  animal  in  ambush, 
siie  ,  'arted,  and  without  speaking,  pointed  out  the 
:)t>ject  iv.  her  companion,  and  looking  herself  with 
•ii.jre  strict  Jltentioii.  could  at  length  trace  out  the 


bushy  red  hair  and  shaggy  beard,  which  had  hitherto 
been  concealed  by  the  drooping  branches  and  twist- 
ed roots  of  the  tree. 

When  he  saw  himself  discovered,  the  Highlander, 
for  such  he  proved,  stepped  forth  from  his  lurking- 
place,  and,  stalking  forward,  displayed  s  colossal  per- 
son, clothed  in  purple,  red,  and  green-checked  plaid, 
under  which  he  wore  a  jacket  of  bull's  hide.  His  bow 
and  arrows  were  at  his  back,  his  head  was  bare,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  tangled  locks,  like  the  glibbs  of 
the  Irish,  served  to  cover  the  head,  and  supplied  all 
the  purposes  of  a  bonnet.  His  belt  bore  a  sword  and 
dagger,  and  he-  had  in  his  hand  a  Danish  pole-axe, 
more  recently  called  a  Lochaber  axe.  Through  the 
same  rude  portal  advanced,  one  by  one,  four  men 
more,  of  similar  size,  and  dressed  and  armed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Catharine  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  so  near  to 
Perth,  to  permit  herself  to  be  alarmed,  as  another 
Lowland  maiden  might  have  been  on  the  same  oc- 
casion. She  saw  with  tolerable  composure  these  gi- 
gantic fornis  arrange  themselves  in  a  semicircle 
around  and  in  front  of  the  Monk  and  herself,  all  bend- 
ing upon  them  in  silence  their  large  fixed  eyes,  ex- 
pressing, as  far  as  she  could  judge,  a  wild  admiration 
of  her  beauty.  She  inclined  her  head  to  them,  and 
uttered  imperfectly  the  usual  words  of  a  highland  sa- 
lutation. The  elder  and  leader  of  the  party  returned 
the  greeting,  and  then  again  remained  silent  and  mo- 
tionless. Tne  monk  tofd  his  beads;  and  even  Catha- 
rine began  to  have  strange  fears  for  her  personal 
safety,  and  anxiety  to  kno\v  whether  they  were  to 
consider  themselves  at  personal  freedom.  She  re-  fl 
solved  to  make  the  experiment,  and  moved  forward  '' 

as  if  to  descend  the  hill ;  but  when  she  attempted  to 
pass  the  line  of  Highlanders,  they  extended  their  pole- 
axes  betwixt  each  other  so  as  eflectually  to  occupy 
each  opening  through  which  she  could  have  passed. 

Somewhat  disconcerted,  yet  not  dismayed,  for  she 
could  not  conceive  that  any  evil  was  intended,  she  sat 
down  upon  one  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  rock, 
and  bade  the  monk,  standing  by  her  side,  be  of  good 
courage. 

"If  I  fear,"  said  Father  Clement,  "  it  is  not  for  my- 
self;  for  whether  I  be  brained  with  the  axes  of  these 
wild  men,  like  an  ox  when,  worn  out  by  labour,  he  is 
condemned  to  the  slaughter,  or  whether  I  am  bound 
with  their  bowstrings,  and  delivered  over  to  those 
who  will  take  my  life  with  more  cruel  ceremony,  it 
can  but  little  concern  me,  if  they  surfer  thee,  dearest 
daughter,  to  escape  uninjured." 

"We  have  neither  of  us,"  replied  the  IMaiden  ot 
Perth,  "  any  cause  for  apprehending  evil ;  and  here 
comes  Conachar,  to  assure  us  of  it." 

Yet  as  she  spoke,  she  almost  doubted  her  own  eyes ; 
so  altered  were  the  manner  and  attire  of  the  hand- 
some, siately,  and  almost  splendidly  dressed  youth, 
who,  springing  like  a  roebuck,  from  a  clifl'of  considera- 
ble height,  lighted  just  in  front  of  her.  His  dress  was 
of  the  same  tartan  worn  by  those  who  had  first  made 
their  appearance,  but  closed  at  the  throat  and  elbows 
with  a  necklace  and  armlets  of  gold.  The  hauberk 
which  he  wore  over  his  person,  was  of  steel,  but  so 
clearly  burnished,  that  it  shone  like  silver.  His  arms 
were  protlisely  ornamented,  and  his  bonnet,  besides 
the  eagle's  feather  marking  the  quahty  of  chief,  was 
adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold,  wrapt  several  times 
around  it.  and  secured  by  a  large  clasp,  glistening 
with  pearls.  His  brooch,  by  which  the  tartan  man- 
tle, or  plaid,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  secured  on  the 
shoulder,  was  also  of  gold,  large  and  curiously  carved. 
He  bore  no  weapon  in  his  hand,  excepting  a  small 
sapling  stick,  with  a  hooked  head.  His  whole  ap- 
pearance and  gait,  which  used  formerly  to  denote  a 
sullen  feeling  of  conscious  degradation,  was  now 
boldj  forvv^ard,  and  haughty  ;  and  hestood  before  Ca- 
tharine with  smiling  confidence,  as  if  fully  conscious 
of  his  improved  appearance,  and  waiting  tJl  she 
should  recognise  him. 

"Conachar,"  said  Catharine,  desirous  to  break  this 
state  of  suspense,  "  are  these  your  father's  men  ?" 

"  No,  fair  Catharine,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"  Conachar  is  no  more,  unless  in  regard  to  tl;o  wrong? 
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he  has  sustained,  and  the  vengeance  which  they  de- 
mand. 1  am  Ian  Eachin  Maclan,  son  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Clan  (iuhele.  I  have  moulted  my  feathtrs,  as 
you  see,  when  I  changed  my  name.  And  for  these 
men,  they  are  not  my  fathers  followers,  but  mine. 
You  see  only  one  half  of  them  collected  ;  they  form 
a  hand  consisting;  of  my  foster  father  and  eight  sons, 
who  are  my  body-guard,  and  the  children  of  my 
belt,  who  breathe  but  to  do  my  will.  But  Conachar," 
he  addod,  in  a  softer  tone  of  voice,  "lives  again  so 
soon  as  Catharine  desires  to  see  him ;  and  while  he 
is  the  young  Chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele  to  all  others, 
he  is  to  her  as  humble  arid  obedient  as  \yhen  he  was 
Simon  Glover's  apprentice.  See,  here  is  the  stick  I 
had  from  you  when  we  nutted  together  in  the  simny 
braet  )f  Lednoch,  when  Autumn  was  young  in  the 
year  iiat  is  gone.  I  would  not  e.Ychange  k,  Catharine, 
for  tht  truncheon  of  my  tribe." 

While  Eachin  thus  spoke,  Cathanne  began  to  doubt 
in  her  own  mind  whether  she  had  acted  prudently  in 
requesting  the  assistance  of  a  bold  young  man,  ela- 
ted, doubtless,  by  his  sudden  elevation  from  a  state 
of  servitude,  to  one  which  she  was  aware  gave  him 
extensive  authority  over  a  very  lawless  body  of  ad- 
herents. 

"You  do  not  fear  me,  fair  Catharine?"  said  the 
young  Chief,  taking  her  hand.  "I  sutiered  my  pepple 
to  appear  before  me  for  a  few  minutes,  that  I  might 
see  now  you  coidd  endure  their  presence;  and  me- 
thinks  you  regarded  them  as  if  you  were  born  to  be  a 
chieftain's  wife." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  wrong  from  Highland- 
ers," said  Catharine,  firmly  ;  "especially  as  I  iiiought 
Conachar  was  with  them.  Conachar  has  drunk  of 
Dur  CLip,  and  eaten  of  our  bread :  and  my  father  has 
often  had  traffic  with  Highlanders,  and  never  was 
there  wrong  or  quarrel  betwixt  hmi  and  them." 

"No,"  replied  Hector,  for  such  is  the  Sa.xon  eqtsi- 
valenl  for  Eachin,  "  what  !  never  when  he  took  tlie 
part  of  the  Gow  Chrom,"  (the  bandy  legged  Smith,) 

against  Eachin  Maclan  1 — Say  nothing  to  excuse 
it,  and  believe  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  I  ever  again 
allude  to  it.  But  you  had  some  command  to  lay  upon 
me — speak,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed.'' 

Catliarine  hastened  to  reply;  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  tlie  young  Chief's  manner  and  language, 
whiru  made  her  desire  to  shorten  the  interview. 

"  Eachin,"  she  said,  "  since  Conachar  is  no  longer 
your  name,  you  ought  to  be  sensible  that  in  claiming, 
as  I  honestly  might,  a  service  from  my  equal,  1  little 
t'nought  that  I  was  addressing  a  person  of  sucli  supe- 
rior power  and  consequence.  You,  as  well  as  I,  have 
been  obliged  to  the  reiigious  instruction  of  this  good 
man.  He  is  now  in  great  danger;  wicked  men  have 
accused  him  with  false  charges,  and  he  is  desirous  to 
remain  in  safety  ,?nd  concealment  till  the  storm  shall 
pass  away." 

"  Ha!  the  good  Clerk  Clement?  Ay,  the  worthy 
olerk  did  much  for  me,  and  more  than  my  rugged 
temper  was  capable  to  profit  by.  I  will  be  glad  lo 
see  any  one  in  the  town  of  Pertli  persecute  one  who 
hath  taken  hold  of  Maclan's  mantle  !"^» 

"It  may  not  be  safe  to  trust  too  n^A  to  that," 
said  Catharine.  "  I  nothing  doubt  th^Kfher  of  your 
tribe,  but  when  the  Black  Douglas  takes  up  a  feud. 
he  is  not  to  be  scared  by  the  shaking  of  a  Highland 
plaid. "^ 

The  Highlander  disguised  his  displeasure  at  this 
speech  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"The  sparrow,"  r.e  said,  "that  is  next  the  eye, 
seems  largerthan  the  eagle  that  is  perched  on  Bengoile. 
You  fear  the  Douglasses  most,  because  they  sit  next 
to  you.  But  be  it  as  you  will — You  will  not  believe 
how  wide  our  hills,  and  vales,  and  forests,  extend  be- 
yond the  dusky  barrier  of  yonder  mountains,  and  you 
think  all  the  world  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 
But  this  good  Clerk  shall  see  hills  that  could  hide  him 
were  all  the  Douglasses  on  his  quest — ay,  and  he 
shall  see  men  enough  also,  to  make  them  glad  to  get 
once  >nore  southward  of  the  Grampians. — And  where- 
fore s!;ould  you  n9t  go  with  the  good  man  7  I  will 
send  a  party  to  bring  him  in  safety  from  Perth,  and 
we  wJi  set  up  the  old  trade  beyond  Loch  Tay— only 
uo  more  cutting  out  of  gloves  for  me.  I  vvill  find 
Vci,.  YI. 


your  father  irr  hides,  but  I  will  not  cut  them,  save 
when  thryare  on  the  creatures'  backs." 

"  My  father  will  come  one  day  and  see  your  house- 
keeping, Conachar — I  mean,  Hector. — But  times  must 
be  quieter,  for  there  is  feud  between  the  town's-peo- 
plfc  and  the  followers  of  the  noblemen,  and  there  is 
speech  of  war  about  to  break  out  in  the  Highlands."' 

"Yes,  by  Our  Lady,  Catharine!  and  were  it  not 
for  that  same  Highland  war,  you  should  not  thus  put 
off  your  Highlanci  visit,  my  pretty  mistress.  But  the 
race  of  the  hills  are  no  longer  to  be  divided  into  two 
nations.  They  will  fight  like  men  for  the  supremacy, 
and  he  who  gets  it  will  deal  with  the  King  of  Scot- 
land as  an  equal,  not  as  a  superior.  Pray  that  the 
victory  may  fall  to  Maclan,  my  pious  St.  Catharine, 
for  thou  shalt  pray  for  one  who  loves  thee  dearly." 

"  I  will  pray  for  the  right,"  said  Catharine;  "oi 
rather,  I  will  pray  that  there  be  peace  on  all  sides. — 
Farewell,  kind  and  excellent  Father  Clement;  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  forget  thy  lessons — remember  me 
in  thy  prayers. — But  how  wilt  thou  be  able  to  sustain 
a  journey  so  toilsome  ?" 

"  They  shall  carry  him  if  need  be,"  said  Hector, 
"  if  we  go  far  without  finding  a  horse  for  him.  But 
you,  Catharine — it  is  far  from  hence  to  Perth.  Let 
me  attend  you  thither  as  I  was  wont." 

"  If  you  were  as  you  were  wont,  I  would  not  refuse 
your  escort.  But  gold  brooches  and  bracelets  are 
perilous  company,  when  the  Liddesdale  and  Annan- 
dale  lancers  are  riding  as  throng  upon  the  higliway 
as  the  leaves  at  Hallowmass;  and  there  is  no  safe 
meetingbetvvixt  Highland  tartans  and  steel  jackets." 

She  hazarded  this  remark,  as  she  somewhat  sus- 
pected, that,  in  casting  his  slough,  young  Eachin  had 
not  entirely  surmounted  the  habits  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  his  humbler  state,  and  that,  though  he 
might  use  bold  words,  he  would  not  be  rash  enough 
to  brave  the  odds  of  numbers,  to  which  a  descent  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  would  be  likely  to  expose  him. 
It  appeared  that  she  judged  correctly;  for,  after  a 
farewell,  in  which  she  compounded  for  the  immunity 
of  her  lips,  by  permitting  him  to  kiss  her  hand,  she 
returnee!  towards  Perth,  and  could  obtain  at  times, 
when  she  looked  back,  an  occasional  glance  of  the 
Highlanders,  as,  winding  through  the  inost  concealed 
and  impracticable  paths,  they  bent  their  way  towards 
the  North. 

She  felt  in  part  relieved  from  her  immediate  anxiei  y 
as  the  distance  increased  betwixt  her  and  these  men, 
who.se  actions  were  only  directed  by  the  vvill  of  their 
chief,  and  whose  chief  was  a  gidcly  and  impetuous 
boy.  She  apprehended  no  insult  on  her  return  to 
Perth,  from  the  soldiery  of  any  party  whom  she  might 
meet ;  for  the  rules  of  chivalry  were  in  lliose  days  a 
surer  protection  to  a  maiden  of  decent  appearancft, 
than  an  escort  of  armed  men,  whose  cognizanco 
might  not  be  acknowledged  as  friendly  by  any  other 
party  whom  they  might  chance  to  encounter.  But 
more  remote  dangers  pressed  on  her  apprehension. 
The  pursuit  of  the  hcentious  Prince  was  render-etl 
formidable  by  threats  which  his  unprincipled  coun- 
sellor, Ramorny,  had  not  shunned  to  utter  against 
her  father,  if  she  persevered  in  her  coyness.  Theae 
menaces,  in  such  an  age,  and  from  such  a  character, 
vv'ere  deep  grounds  for  alarm  ;  nor  could  she  consider 
the  pretensions  to  her  favour  which  Conachar  had 
scarce  repressed  during  his  state  of  servitude,  and 
seemed  now  to  avow  boldly,  as  less  fraught  with 
evil,  since  there  had  been  repeated  incursions  of  the 
Highlanders  into  the  very  town  of  Perth,  and  citizens 
had,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  been  made  prison; 
ers,  and  carried  olf  from  their  own  houses,  or  had 
fallen  by  the  claymore  in  the  very  streets  of  their  city. 
She  feared,  too,  her  father's  importunity  on  behalf  of 
the  Smith,  of  whose  conduct  on  St.  Valentine's  day 
unworthy  reports  had  reached  her;  and  whose  suit, 
had  he  stood  clear  in  her  good  opinion,  she  dared  not 
listen  to,  while  Ramorny's  threats  of  revenge  upon 
her  father  rung  ori  her  car.  She  thought  on  these 
various  dangers  with  the  deepest  apprehension,  anci 
an  earnest  desire  to  escape  from  them  and  herself  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  cloister;  but  saw  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  her  father's  consent  to  t'le  only  counse 
from  which  she  expected  peace  andprotectioJi 
12 
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Ill  the  cfiiirse  of  these  reflections,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  she  very  distinctly  regretted  that  her  perils 
attended  her  because  she  was  the  Fair  3Iaid  of 
Perth;  this  was  one  point  which  marked  that  she 
was  not  yet  altogether  an  angel ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
another,  that,  in  despite  of  Henry  Smith's  real  or 
supposed  delinquencies,  a  sigh  escaped  from  her  bo- 
som, when  she  thought  upon  St.  Valentine's  dawn. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

0  for  a  draught  of  power  to  steep 

Tlie  soul  of  agony  in  sleep !       Behtha. 

We  have  shown  the  secrets  of  the  confessional; 
those  of  the  sick  chamber  are  not  hidden  from  us.  In 
a  darkened  apartment,  where  salves  and  medicines 
showed  that  the  leech  had  been  busy  in  his  craft,  a 
tall  thin  form  lay  on  a  bed,  arrayed  in  a  nightgown 
belted  around  him,  witli  pain  on  his  brow,  and  a 
thousand  stormy  passions  agitating  his  boso'ni. 
Every  thing  in  the  apartment  indicated  a  man  of 
(jpulence  and  of  expense.  Henbane  Dvvining,  the 
apothecary,  who  seemed  to  have  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tient, stole  with  a  crafty  and  cat-like  step  from  one 
corner  of  tlie  room  to  another,  busying  himself  with 
mi.xing  medicines  and  preparing  dre.ssings.  The  sick 
man  groaned  once  or  twice,  on  which  the  leech,  ad- 
vancing to  his  bedside,  asked  whether  these  sounds 
weie  a  token  of  the  pain  of  his  body,  or  of  the  distress 
uf  his  mind. 

"  Of  both,  thou  poisoning  varlet,"  said  Sir  John 
Ramorny;  "  and  of  being  encumbered  with  thy  ac- 
cursed company." 

"If  that  is  all,  I  can  relieve  your  knighthood  of  one 
of  these  ills,  by  presently  removing  myself  elsewhere. 
Q'hanks  to  the  feuds  of  this  boisterous  time,  had  I 
twenty  hands,  instead  of  these  two  poor  servants  of 
my  art,  (displaying  his  skinny  palms,)  there  is  enough 
of  employment  for  them  ;  well  requited  employment, 
too,  where  thanks  and  crovyns  contend  which  shall 
best  pay  my  services ;  while  you,  Sir  John,  wreak 
upon  your  chirurgeon  the  anger  you  ought  only  to 
bear  against  the  author  of  your  wound." 

"Villain,  it  is  beneath  me  to  reply  to  thee,"  said  the 
patient;  "but  every  word  of  thy  malignant  tongue  is 
a  dirk,  inflicting  wounds  which  set  nil  the  medicines 
of  Arabia  at  deifiance." 

"  Sir  John,  I  understand  you  not ;  but  if  you  give 
way  to  these  tempestuoiis  fits  of  rage,  it  is  impossible 
but  fever  and  inflammation  must  be  the  result." 

"  Why  then  dost  thou  speak  in  a  sense  to  chafe  my 
biood"?  \\'hy  dost  thou  name  the  supposition  of  thy 
worthless  self  having  more  hands  than  nature  gave 
thee,  while  I,  a  knight  and  gentleman,  am  mutilated 
like  a  cripple  ?" 

"Sir  John,"  replied  tlie  chirurgeon,  "I  am  no  di- 
vifte,  nor  a  mainly  obstinate  believer  in  some  things 
which  divines  tell  us.  Yet  I  may  remind  you  that  vou 
have  been  kindly  dealt  with  :  for  if  the  blow  which  has 
done  you  this  injury  had  lighted  on  your  neck,  as  it 
was  aimed,  it  v.-ould  have  swept  your  head  from  your 
fiiunddcrs,  instead  of  amputating  a  less  considerable 
member." 

i  wish  it  had,  L  wining— I  wish  it  had  lighted  as  it 
was  addressed.  I  should  not  then  have  seen  a  poli- 
cy, which  had  spun  a  web  so  fine  as  mine,  burst 
through  by  the  brute  force  of  a  drunken  churl.  I 
should  not  have  been  reserved  to  see  horses  which  I 
must  not  moiint^lists  v.-hich  I  must  no  longer  enter 
—splendours  which  I  cannot  hope  to  share — or  bat- 
ties  which  I  must  not  take  part  in.  I  should  not,  with 
a  man's  passions  for  power  and  for  strife,  be  set  to 
keep  place  among  the  women,  despised  by  them,  too, 
as  a  miserable  impotent  cripple,  unable  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining the  favour  of  the  sex." 

"  Supposing  all  this  to  be  so,  I  will  yet  pray  of  your 
knighthood  to  remark,"  replied  Dvvining,  still  busying 
iiiniself  with  arranging  the  dressings  of  the  wounds, 

that  your  eyes,  which  vou  must  Have  lost  with  your 
head,  may,  being  spared  to  you,  present  as  rich  a  pro- 
spect of  pleasure  as  either  ambition,  or  victory  in  the 
lists  or  in  iiie  field,  or  the  love  of  woman  itself,  could 
have  .proposed  to  you." 


"My  sense  is  too  dull  to  catch  thy  meaning,  leech," 
replied  Ramorny.  "  What  is  tliis  precious  spectacle 
reserved  to  me  in  such  a  shipwreck  ?" 

"The  dearest  that  mankind  knows,"  replied  Dwi- 
ning ;  and  then,  in  the  accent  of  a  lover  who  utters 
the  iiame  of  his  beloved  mistress,  and  expresses  his 
passion  for  her  in  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  he  added 
the  word  "Revenge  !" 

The  patient  had  raised  himself  on  his  couch  to  list- 
en with  some  anxiety  for  the  solution  of  the  physi- 
cian's enigma.  He  laid  himself  down  again  as' he 
heard  it  explained,  and  after  a  short  pause,  asked,  "In 
what  Christian  college  learned  you  this  morality,  good 
Master  Dwining  7" 

^^  "In  no  Christian  college,"  answered  his  physician; 
"  for  though  it  is  privately  received  in  most,  it  is  open- 
ly and  manfully  adopted  in  none.  Kut  I  have  studied 
among  the  sages  of  Granada,  where  the  fiery-souled 
IMoor  lifts  high  his  deadly  dagg^er  as  it  drops  with  his 
e;neniv's  blood,  and  avows  the  doctrine  which  the  pal- 
lid Christian  practises,  though,  coward-like,  he  dare 
not  name  it." 

"  Thou  art  then  a  more  high-souled  villain  than  I 
deemed  thee,"  said  Ramorny. 

"  Let  that  pass,"  answered  Dwining.  "  The  waters 
that  are  the  stillest,  are  also  the  deepest ;  and  the  foe 
is  iiiost  to_  be  dreaded  who  never  threatens  till  he 
strikes.  You  knights  and  nien-at-arms  go  straight 
to  your  purpose  with  sword  in  hand.  We,  who  are 
clerks,  win  our  access  with  a  noiseless  step  and  an 
indirect  approach,  but  attain  our  object  not  less  sure- 
ty-" 

'  And  I,"  said  tjie  knight,  "who  have  trod  to  my 
revenge  with  a  mailed  foot,  which  made  all  echo 
around  it,  must  now  use  such  a  slipper  as  thine? 
Ha!" 

"  He  -who  lacks  strength,"  said  the  wily  mediciner, 
"  must  attain  his  purpose  by  skill." 

"And  tell  me  smcerely,  mediciner,  wherefore  thou 
wouldst  read  me  these  devil's  lessons  1  Why  woulust 
thou  thrust  me  faster  or  farther  on  to  my  vengeance, 
than  I  may  seem  to  thee  ready  to  go  of  my  own  ac- 
cord ?  I  am  old  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  man ;  and 
I  know  that  such  as  thou  do  not  drop  words  in  vain, 
or  thrust  themselves  upon  the  dangerous  confidence 
of  men  like  me,  save  with  the  prospect  of  advancing 
some  purpose  of  their  own.  What  interest  hast  thou 
in  the  road,  whether  peaceful  or  bloody,  which  I  may 
pursue  on  these  occurrents  7" 

"In  plain  dealing,  Sir  Knight,  though  it  is  what  I 
seldom  use,"  answered  the  leech,  "  my  road  to  revenge 
is  the  same  with  yours." 

"  With  mine,  man  7"  said  Ramornv,  with  a  tone  of 
scornful  surprise.  "I  thought  it  had  been  high  be- 
yond thy  reach.  Thou  aim  at  the  same  revenge  with 
Ramorny !" 

"  Ay,  truly,"  replied  Dwining ;  "  for  the  smithy  churl 
under  whose  blow  you  have  suffered,  has  often  done 
me  despite  and  i.njury.  He  has  thwarted  me  in  coun- 
cil, and  despised  me  in  action.  His  brutal  and  unhe- 
sitating biuntness  is  a  living  reproach  to  the  subtle- 
ty of  my  natural  disposition.  I  fear  him,  and  I  hate 
him." 

"  And  yotAope  to  find  an  active  coadjutor  in  me?" 
said  Ramorny,  in  the  same  supercilious  tone  as  be- 
fore. "  But  know,  the  artisan  fellow  is  too  low  in  de- 
gree, to  be  to  me  either  the  object  of  hatred  or  of  fear. 
Yet  he  shall  not  escape.  We  hate  not  the  reptile  that 
has  stung  us,  though  we  might  shake  it  off'the  wound, 
and  tread  upon  it.  I  know  the  ruffian  of  old  as  a  stout 
man-at-arms,  and  a  pretender,  as  I  have  heard,  to  the 
favour  of  the  scornful  puppet,  whose  beauties,  for- 
sooth, spurred  us  to  our  wise  and  hopeful  attempt. 
— Fiends,  that  direct  this  nether  world  I  by  what  ma- 
lice have  ye  decided  that  the  hand  whi(;h  has  couched 
alanceagainst  the  bosom  of  a  prince,  should  be  stnu-.k 
off'like  a  sapling,  by  tlie  blow  of  a  churl,  and  during 
the  turmoil  of  a  midnight  riot !— Well,  mediciner,  thus 
far  our  courses  hold  together,  and  I  bid  thee  well  be- 
lieve that  I  will  crush  for  thee  this  reptile  mechanic, 
But  do  not  thou  think  to  escape  nie,  when  that  part 
of  my  revenge  is  (lone,  which  will  be  most  easily  and 
speeciilv  accomplished :" 

"  Not.  it  may  be,  altogether  so  easily 'accompiisb 
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f'-d,"  sard  the  apothecarv;  "for  if  your  kniijhthood 
will  credit  me,  there  will  be  found  sniiill  ease  or  se- 
curity in  dealing  with  him.  He  is  the  strongest, 
boldest,  and  most  skilful  swordsman  in  Perth,  and 
all  the  eoiiniry  around  it." 

"Fear  nothm^;  he  shall  be  met  with  had  he  the 
strength  of  .Sampson.  But  then,  markmc!  Hope 
not  tliou  to  escape  my  vens?eance,  unless  thou  be- 
come my  passive  agent  in  the  scene  which  is  to  fol- 
low. Mark  me,  I  say  once  more.  I  have  studied  at 
110  3Ioorisli  college,  and  lack  some  of  thy  unbounded 
appetite  for  revenge,  but  yet  I  willhaverny  share  of  ven- 
geance.— Listen  to  me,  mediciner,  while  I  shall  thus 
far  unfold  myself;  but  beware  of  treachery,  for  power- 
ful as  tiiy  fiend  is,  thou  hast  taken  lessons  from  a 
meaner  devil  than  mine.  Hearken — the  master 
whom  J  have  served  through  vice  and  virtue,  with 
too  much  zeal  for  my  own  character  perhaps,  but 
with  unsii.aken  fidelity  to  him — the  v.ry  man,  to 
soothe  whose  frantic  folly  I  have  incurred  this  irre- 
parable loss,  is,  at  the  prayer  of  his  doating  father, 
about  to  sacrifice  me.  by  turning  me  out  of  his  favour, 
and  leaving  nie  at  the  mercy  of  the  hypocritical  re- 
lative, with  whom  he  seeks  a  precarious  reconciliation 
at  liiy  e.xpense.  If  he  perseveres  in  this  most  un- 
grateful purpose,  thy  fiercest  iVIoors,  were  their  com- 
ple.xion  swarthy  as  the  smoke  of  hell,  shall  blush  to 
see  their  revenge  outdone!  But  I  will  give  him  one 
more  chance  for  honour  and  safety,  before  my  wrath 
shall  descend  on  him  in  unrelenting  and  unmitigated 
fury.— There  then,  thus  far  thou  hast  mv  confidence 
— Close  hands  on  our  bargain — close  hands  did  I 
say? — where  is  the  hand  that  should  be  the  pledge 
and  representative  of  Ramorny's  plighted  word  !  is  it 
nailed  on  the  pubhc  pillory,  or  flung  as  offal  to  the 
houseless  dogs,  who  are  even  now  snarling  over  it? 
Lay  thy  finger  on  the  mutilated  stump  then,  and 
swear  to  be  a  faithful  actor  in  my  revenge,  as  I  shall 
be  in  yours. — How  now.  Sir  Leech,  look  you  pale — 
you,  who  say  to  Death,  stand  back  or  advance,  can 
you  tremble  to  think  of  him  or  to  hear  him  named  ? 
I  have  not  mentioned  your  fee,  for  one  who  loves  re- 
venge for  itself,  requires  no  deeper  bribe — yet,  if  broad 
lands  and  large  sums  of  gold  can  increase  thy  zeal  in 
a  brave  cause,  believe  me,  these  shall  not  be  lack- 
ing.'' 

"They  tell  for  something  in  my  humble  wishes," 
said  Dwining;  "the  poor  man  in  this  bustling  world 
is  thrust  down  like  a  dwarf  in  a  crowd,  and  so 
trodden  under  foot— the  rich  and  powerful  rise  like 
giants  above  the  press,  and  are  at  ease,  while  all  is 
turmoil  around  them." 

"  Then  shalt  thou  arise  above  the  press,  mediciner, 
as  high  as  gold  can  raise  thee.  This  purse  is  weighty, 
yet  it  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  guerdon." 

"  And  th.is  Smith  ?  my  noble  benefactor" — said  the 
Icecii,  as  he  pouched  the  gratuity — "  This  Henry  of 
the  VVynd,  or  whatever  is  his  name — would  not  the 
news  that  he  hath  paid  the  penalty  of  his  action,  as- 
suage the  pain  of  thy  knighthood's  wound  better  than 
the  balm  of  Mecca  with  which  I  have  salved  it  ?" 

"He  is  beneath  the  thoughts  of  Ramorny;  and  I 
have  no  more  resentment  against  him  than  I  have 
ill-will  at  the  senseless  weapon  which  he  swayed. 
But  it  is  Just  thy  hate  should  be  vented  upon  him. 
Where  is  he  chiefly  to  be  met  with  ?" 

"That  also  I  have  considered,"  said  Dwining.  "To 
make  the  attempt  by  day  in  his  own  house,  were  too 
open  and  dangerous,  for  he  hath  five  servants  who 
work  with  him  at  the  stithy,  four  of  them  strong 
knaves,  and  all  loving  to  their  master.  By  night 
were  scarce  less  desperate,  for  he  hath  his  doors 
strongly  secured  with  bolt  of  oak  and  bar  of  iron,  and 
ere  the  fastenings  of  his  house  could  be  forced,  the 
neighbourhood  would  rise  to  his  rescue,  especially  as 
they  are  still  alariived  by  the  practice  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Even." 

"Oay,  true,  mediciner,"  said  Ramorny,  "for  de- 
ceit is  thy  nature  even  with  me— thou  knewest  my 
hand  and  signet,  as  thou  saidst,  when  i  hat  hand  was 
found  cast  out  on  the  street,  like  the  dis^isting  ref- 
use of  a  shambles,— why,  having  such  knowledge, 
wentest  thou  with  these  jolter-headed  citizens  to  con- 
Bult  that  Patrick  Charteris,  whose  spurs  should  be 


hacked  off  from  his  heels  foi  the  communion  which 
he  holds  with  paltry  burghers,  and  whom  thou 
brought'st  here  with  the  fools  to  do  dishonour  to  the 
lifeless  hand,  which,  had  it  held  its  wonted  place,  he 
was  not  worthy  to  have  touched  in  peace,  or  faced  in 
war?" 

"  jVIy  noble  patron,  as  soon  as  I  had  reason  to 
know  you  had  been  the  sufferer,  I  urged  them  with 
all  my  powers  of  persuasion  to  desist  from  prosecu- 
ting the  feud,  but  the  swaggering  Smith,  and  one  or 
two  other  hot  heads,  cried  out  for  vengeance.  Your 
knighthood  must  know  this  fellow'  calls  himsell 
bachelor  to  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth,  and  stands  up- 
on his  honour  to  follow  up  her  father's  quarrel ;  but 
I  have  forestalled  his  market  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
is  something  in  earnest  of  revenge." 

"How  mean  you  by  that,  Sir  Leech?"  said  the 
patient. 

Your  knighthood  shall  conceive,"  said  the  medi- 
ciner, "  that  this  Smith  doth  not  live  within  compass, 
but  is  an  outlier  and  a  galliard.  I  met  him  myself  on 
St.  Valentine's  day,  shortly  after  the  affray  between 
the  townsfolk  and  the  followers  of  Douglas.  Yes,  I 
met  him  sneaking  through  the  lanes,  and  by-passagea 
with  a  common  minstrel  wench,  with  her  messan 
and  her  viol  on  his  one  arm,  and  her  buxom  self  hang- 
ing upon  the  other.  What  thinks  your  honour?  Is 
not  this  a  trim  squire,  to  cross  a  prince's  love  with 
the  fairest  girl  in  Perth,  strike  of  the  hand  of  a  knight 
and  baron,  and  become  gentleman-usher  to  a  stroll- 
ing glee-woman,  all  in  the  course  of  the  same  four- 
and-twenty  hours  ?" 

"  Marry,  I  think  the  better  of  him  that  he  is  so 
much  of  a  gentleman's  humour,  clown  though  he 
be,"  said  Pvamorny.  "I  would  he  had  been  a  pre- 
cisian instead  of  a  galliard,  and  1  should  have  had 
better  heart  to  aid  thy  revenge :— and  such  revenge  ! 
revenge  on  a  smith— in  the  quarrel  of  a  pitiful  manu- 
facturer of  rotten  cheverons  !  Pah  !— And  yet  it  shall 
be  taken  in  full.  Thou  hast  commenced  it,  I  warrant 
me,  by  thine  own  nianceuvres." 

"In  a  small  degree  only"— said  the  apothecary; 
—"I  took  care  that  iwo  or  three  of  the  most  notori- 
ous gossips  in  Curfew  Street,  who  liked  not  to  hear 
Catharine  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  should  be 
possessed  of  this  story  of  her  faithful  Valentine. 
They  opened  on  the  scent  so  keenly,  that,  rather  than 
doubt  had  fallen  on  the  tale,  they  would  have  vouched 
for  it  as  if  their  own  eyes  ha'd  seen  it.  The  lover 
came  to  her  father's  within  an  hour  after,  and  your 
worshiri  may  think  what  a  receiition  he  had  from  the 
angry  Glover,  for  the  -damsel  herself  would  not  be 
looked  upon.  And  thus  your  honour  sees  I  had  a 
foretaste  of  revenge.  But  I  trust  to  receive  the  full 
draught  from  the  hands  of  your  lordship,  with  whom 

I  am  in  a  brotherly  league,  whicti" 

^^  "  Brotherly!"    .said  the  Knight,  contemptuously. 

But  be  It  so,  the  priests  say  we  are  all  of  one  conv- 
mon  earth.  I  cannot  tell— there  seems  to  me  somij 
difference ;  but  the  better  mould  shall  keep  faith  with 
the  baser,  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  revenge.  Call 
thou  my  page  hither." 

A  young  man  made  his  appearance  from  the  ante- 
room upon  the  physician's  summons. 

"Eviot,"  said  the  knight,  "does  Bonthron  wait? 
and  is  he  sober  ?" 

"He  is  as  sober  as  sleep  can  make  him  after  a 
deep  drink,"  answered  the  page. 

"Then  fetch  him  hither,  and'do  thou  shut  the  door." 

A  heavy  step  presently  approached  the  apartment, 
and  a  man  entered,  whose  cleficiency  of  height  seem- 
ed made  up  in  breadth  of  shoulders  and  strength  of 
arm. 

"  There  is  a  man  thou  must  deal  upon,  Boiithron," 
said  the  knight. 

The  man  smoothed  his  rugged  features,  and  grin 
ned  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"That  mediciner  will  show  thee  the  party.  Tako 
such  adv'antage  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  as 
will  ensure  the  result ;  and  mind  you  come  not  bv 
the  worst,  for  the  man  is  the  fighting  Smith  of  the 
Wynd." 

'''It  will  be  a  tough  job,"  growled  the  assassin; 
"for  if  I  miss  my  blow,  1  may  esteem  myself  b.i!  a 
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dead  man.  All  Perth  rings  with  the  Smith's  skill 
and  strength."  .,,„., 

"  Take  two  assistants  with  thee,"  said  the  knight. 

"Not  I/'  said  Bonthron.  "If  you  double  any 
thing,  let  it  be  the  reward."  _  ^ 

"Account  it  doubled,"  said  his  master;  but  see 
tliv  work  be  thoroughly  executed." 

"Trust  me  for  that,  Sir  Knight— seldom  have  I 

"Use  this  sage  man  s  directions,  said  the  wounded 
knight,  pointing  to  the  physician.  "And  hark  thee 
—await  his  coming  forth— and  drink  not  till  the  bu- 
siness be  done." 

"I  will  not,"  answered  the  dark  satellite;  my 
own  life  depends  on  my  blow  being  steady  and  sure. 
I  know  whom  I  have  to  deal  with."  ^ 

"Vanish,  then,  till  he  summons  you,  and  nave  axe 
and  dagger  in  readiness." 

Bonthron  nodded  and  withdrew. 

"Will  your  knighthood  venture  to  intrust  such  an 
act  to  a  smde  hand?"  said  the  mediciner,  when  the 
assassin  had  left  the  room.  "  May  I  pray  yon  to  re- 
member that  yonder  party  did,  two  nights  since,  baffle 
six  armed  men?"  .  . 

"  Question  me  not,  Sir  Mediciner ;  a  man  like  Bon- 
thron, who  knows  time  and  place,  is  worth  a  score 
of  confused  revellers.— Call  Eviot— thou  shalt  first 
exert  thy  powers  of  healing,  and  do  not  doubt  that 
thou  shalt,  in  the  farther  work,  be  aided  by  one  who 
will  match  thee  in  the  art  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
destruction." 

The  page  Eviot  again  appeared  at  the  mediciner  s 
summons,  and  at  his  master's  sign  assisted  the 
cliirurgeon  in  removing  the  dressings  from  Sir  John 
Ramorny's  wounded  arm.  Dv.-ining  viewed  the 
Baked  stump  with  a  species  of  professional  satisfac- 
lion,  enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  malignant  pleasure 
which  his  evil  disposition  took  in  the  pain  and  dis- 
tress of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  knight  just  turned 
his  eye  on  the  ghastly  spectacle,  and  uttered,  under 
the  pressure  of  bodily  pain  or  mental  agony,  a  groan 
which  he  would  fain  have  repressed.  .     . 

"You  groan,  sir,"  said  the  leecn,  in  his  soft  insinu- 
ating tone  of  voice,  but  with  a  sneer  of  enjoyment, 
mixed  with  scorn,  curling  upon  his  lip,  which  his 
habitual  dissimulation  could  not  altogether  disguise — 
"You  eroan— but  be  comforted.  This  Henry  Smith 
knows  "his  business— his  sword  is  as  true  to  its  aim 
as  his  hammer  to  the  anvil.  Had  a  commofl  swords- 
man struck  this  fatal  blow,  he  had  harmed  the  bone 

and  damaged  the  muscles,  so  that  even  my  art  might        ,  .  t     -    rr      -     j      lu 

not   have  been   able  to   repai;-   them.    But    Henrv    pain  which  niv  patron  now  sutlers,  and  which  ren 


"Upon  the  whole,  therefore,"  said  Dwining,  "your 
knighthood  has  escaped  well,  and,  saving  the  lack  of 
your  hand,  a  mischance  beyond  remedy,  you  ought 
rather  to  rejoice  than  complain  ;  for  no  barber-chirur- 
geon  in  France  or  England  could  have  more  ablv  per- 
formed the  operation  than  tliis  churl ^vith  one  down- 
right blow." 

"I understand  my  obligation  fully,"  said  Ramorny, 
struggling  with  his  anger,  and  aifecting  composure  ; 
"and if  Bonthron  pays  liim  not  with  a  blow  equally 
downright,  and  rendering  the  aid  of  the  leech  unne- 
cessary, say  that  John  of  Ramorny  cannot  requite  an 
obligation." 

"That  is  spoke  like  yourself,  noble  knight  !"  an- 
swered the  mediciner.  "  And  let  me  farther  sav,  thai 
the  operator's  skill  must  have  been  vain,  and  the  he- 
morihage  must  have  drained  your  life-veins,  hut  for 
the  bandages,  the  cautery,  and  the  styptics,  applied  by 
the  good  monks,  and  the  poor  services  of  your  hum- 
ble vassal.  Henbane  Dv.'ining."      . 

"Peace I"  exclaimed  the  patient,  "with  thy  ill- 
omened  voice,  and  worse-omened  name!— methinks, 
as  thou  mcntionest  the  tortures  I  have  undergone, 
my  tingling  nerves  stretch  and  contract  themselves 
as  if  tliey  still  actuated  the  fingers  that  once  could 
clutch  a  dagger!"  ■ 

"That,"  explained  the  leech,  "may  it  please  youi 
knighthood,  is  a  phenomenon  vvell  known  to  our  pro- 
fession. There  have  been  those  among  the  ancient 
sages  who  have  thought  that  there  still  remained  a 
sympathy  between  the  severed  nerves,  and  those  be- 
longim:  to  the  amputated  limb;  and  that  the  several 
fingers  are  seen  to  quiver  and  strain,  as  correspond- 
ing with  the  impulse  which  proceeds  from  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  energies  of  the  living  system.  Could 
we  recover  the  hand  from  the  Cross,  or  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Black  Douglas,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  observe  this  wonderful  operation  of  occult  sympa- 
tliies.  But  I  fear  me,  one  might  as  safely  go  to  wTest 
the  joint  from  the  talons  of  an  hungry  eagle." 

"And  thou  mayst  as  safely  break  thy  malignant 
jests  on  a  wounded  lion,  as  on  John  of  Ramorny!" 
said  the  kniL'ht,  raising  himsch' in  uncontrollable  in- 
dignation. "  Caitifl^  proceed  to  thy  duty ;  and  remem- 
ber, that  if  my  hand  can  no  longer  clasp  a  dagger,  I 
can  command  an  hundred." 

"  The  sight  of  one  drawn  and  brandished  in  anger 
were  sufiicient,"  said  Dv.ining,  "  to  consume  the 
vital  powers  of  your  chirurgeon.  But  who  then,''  he 
added,  in  a  tone  partly  ir.sinuating,  partly  jeering, 
"  who  would   then  relieve   the  fiery  and  scorching 


Smith's  cut  is  clean,  and  as  sure  as  that  with  which 
my  own  scalpel  could  have  made  the  amputation. 
In  a  few  days  vou  will  be  able,  with  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinances  of  medicine,  to  stir  abroad." 

"  But  my  hand— the  loss  of  my  hand"— 

"It  mav  be  kept  secret  for  a  time,"  said  the  medi- 
ciner ;  "I  have  possessed  two  or  three  tattling  fools, 
in  deep  confidencp,  that  the  hand  which  was  found 
was  that  of  your  lininhthood's  groom,  Black  Quentin, 
and  vour  knighthood  knows  that  he  has  parted  for 
Fife,' in  such  sort  as  to  make  it  generally  believed. 

"I  know  well  enough,"  said  Ramorny,  that  the 
rumour  may  stifle  the  truth  for  a  short  time.  But 
what  avails  this  brief  delay  ?"       ,    .  ,   ,       , 

"  It  may  be,  concealed  idl  your  knighthood  retires 
"or  a  time  from  the  court,  and  then,  when  new  acci- 
dents have  darkened  the  recollection  of  the  present 


ders  him  exasperated  even  with  his  poor  servant  for 
quoting  the  rules  of  healing,  so  contemptible,  doubt- 
less, compared  with  the  powerof  inflicting  wounds?' 

Then,  as  daring  no  longer  to  trifle  with  the  mood 
of  his  dangerous  patient,  the  leech  addressed  himself 
seriously  to  salving  the  wound,  and  applied  a  fra- 
grant balm,  the  odour  of  which  was  diflused  through 
the  apartment,  while  it  comniunicated  a  refreshing 
coolness,  instead  of  the  burning  heat ;  a  change  so 
gratifying  to  the  fevered  patient,  that,  as  he  had  be- 
fore groaned  with  agony,  he  could  not  now  help 
sighing  for  pleasure,  as  he  sank  back  on  his  couch  to 
eniov  the  ease  which  the  dressing  bestowed. 

"  Your  knightly  lordship  now  knows  who  is  your 
friend,"  said  Dwhiins;  "had  you  yielded  to  a  rash 
impulse,  and  said,  '  Slay  me  this  worthless  quack- 
salver,' where,  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  would 


stir,  u  may  be  imputed  to  a  wound  received  from  the    you  have  found  the  man  to  have  ministered  to  you  aa 

shiverina-of  a  spear,  or  from  a  crossbow  bolt.   Your    much  comfort?" 

slave  will  find  a  suitable  device,  and  stand  for  the        "  Forget  my  threats,  good  leech,     said  Ramornv, 


truth  of  it.'  „      ■ ,  T,  -1 

"The  thought  maddens  me,"  said  Ramorny,  with 
another  groan  of  mental  and  bodily  agony.  1  et  I 
see  no  better  remedy." 

"  There  is  none  other,"  said  the  leecli,  to  whose  evil 
nature  hispairon'sdistress  was  delicious  nourishment. 
'  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  believed  you  are  confined  bv" 
ihe  consequences  of  some  bruises,  aiding  the  sense  of 
displeasure  at  the  Prince's  having  consented  to  dis- 
miss you  from  his  household,  at  the  remonstrance  of 
Albat'iv  ;  wliich  is  publicly  known.'" 


Villain,  thou  rack'st  ■ne,"  exclaimed  the  patient.  ;  who  are  covetous. 


"  and  beware  how  you  tempt  me.  Sucii  as  I  biools 
not  jests  upon  our  agony.  See  thou  keep  thy  scoff's, 
to  pass  upon  misers*  in  the  liospital." 

Dwining  ventured  to  say  no  more,  but  poured  some 
drops  froin  a  phial  which  he  took  from  liis  pocket, 
into  a  small  cup  of  wine  allayed  with  water. 

"  This  draught,"  said  the  man  of  art,  "is  medica- 
ted to  produce  a  sleep  which  must  not  be  interrupted." 

"  For  litew  long  will  it  last?"  asked  the  knight. 

*  That  is,  miserable  persons,  as  used  in  Spenser,  nnd  otiier 
writers  of  iii*  time  ;  though  tlie  sense  is  now  restricted  to  thuga 
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"  The  period  of  its  operation  is  imcuriain— perhaps 
till  mornins." 

"  Perhaps  for  ever,"  said  the  patient.  "  Sir  Me- 
diciner,  taste  nie  that  liquor  presentl)',  else  it  passes 
not  nir  lips." 

The' leach  obeved  hirn:vvith  a  scornful  smile.  '  I 
would  drink  the  whole  with  readiness  ;  but  tiie  juice 
of  this  l)idian  gum  will  bring  sleep  on  the  healthy 
man  as  well  as  upon  the  patient,  and  the  business  of 
the  leech  requires  me  to  be  a  watcher." 

'■  1  crave  your  pardon.  Sir  Leech,"  said  Ramprny, 
looking  downwards,  as  il' ashamed  to  have  manifest- 
ed suspicion. 

'■  Tiierf  is  no  room  for  pardon  where  offence  must 
not  be  taken,"  answered  the  mediciner.  "  An  insect 
must  ihank  a  siiant  that  he  does  not  tread  on  him. 
Yet,  noble  knight,  insects  have  their  power  of  harm- 
ing as  well  as  physicians.  What  would  il  have  cost 
me,  save  a  moment's  trouble,  so  to  have  dnigged 
that  balm,  as  shoidd  have  made  your  arm  rot  to  the 
shoulder  joint,  and  your  life-blood  curdle  in  your  veins 
Ui)  a  corrupted  jelly?  What  is  there  that  prevented 
me  to  use  means  yet  more  subtle,  and  to  taint  your 
room  with  essences,  before  which  the  light  of  life 
twinkles  more  and  more  dimly,  till  it  expires,  like  a 
torch  amidst  the  foul  vapours  of  some  subterranean 
dungeon  !  You  little  estimate  my  power,  if  you  know 
not  that  these,  and  yet  deeper  modes  of  destruction, 
stand  at  command  of  my  art.*  But  a  |)hysician  slays 
not  the  patient  by  whose  generosity  he  lives,  and  far 
less  will  he,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  the  hope 
of  revenge,  destroy  the  vowed  ally  who  is  to  favour  his 
pursuit  of  it. — Yet  one  word ;  should  a  necessity  occur 
for  rousing  yourself, — for  who  in  Scotland  can  pro- 
mise himself  eight  hours  uninterrupted  repose  1 — then 
smell  at  the  strong  essence  contained  in  thispouucet- 
bo.\.— And  now,  farewell.  Sir  Knight;  and  if  you 
cannot  think  of  me  as  a  man  of  nice  conscience,  ac- 
knowledge me  at  least  as  one  of  reason  and  of  judg- 
ment." 

So  saying,  the  mediciner  left  the  room  ;  his  usual 
mean  and  shuffling  gait  elevating  itself  into  some- 
thing more  noble,  as  conscious  of  a  victory  over  his 
imperious  patient. 

Sir  John  Ramorny  remained  sunk  in  unpleasing 
reflections,  imtU  he  began  to  experience  the  incipient 
effects  of  his  sopoiific  draught.  He  then  roused 
himself  for  an  instant,  and  summoned  his  page. 

"  Eviot !  what  ho:  Evict ! — I  have  done  ill  to  un- 
bosom myself  so  far  to  this  poisonous  quacksalver — 
Eviot !" 

The  page  entered. 

"  Is  the  mediciner  gone  forth  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  please  your  knighthood." 

"  Alone,  or  accompanied  i" 

"  Bonthron  spoke  apart  wth  him,  and  followed 
him  almost  immediately— fav  your  lordship's  com- 
mand, as  I  understood  him." 

"  Lack-a-day,  yes! — he  goes  to  seek  some  medica- 
ments—he  will  return  anon.  If  he  be  into.xicated,  see 
he  comes  not  near  my  chamber,  and  permit  him  not 
to  enter  into  converse  with  any  one.  He  raves  when 
drink  has  touched  his  brain.  He  was  a  rare  fellow,  be- 
fore a  Southron  bill  laid  his  brain-pan  bare ;  but  since 
that  time  he  talks  gibberish  whenever  the  cup  has 
cro.=;sed  his  lips. — Said  the  leech  aught  to  you,  Eviot?" 

'■  JVothing,  save  to  reiterate  his  commands  that 
your  honour  be  not  disturbed." 

"  Which  thou  must  surely  obey,"  saiJ  the  knight. 
"  I  feel  the  summons  to  rest,  of  which  I  have  been 
deprived  since  this  unhappy  wound — At  least,  if  I 
have  slept  it  has  been  but  for  a  snatch.  Aid  me  to 
take  off  my  gown.  Eviot." 

"  May  God  and  the  saints  send  you  good  rest,  my 
lord,"  said  the  page,  retiring  after  he  had  rendered 
his  wounded  master  the  assistance  required. 

*  Tlie  extent  to  whicli  the  science  of  poisoning  was  carried 
in  the  middle  ages  on  t!ie  continent,  is  well  known.  Tiie  linte- 
ful  practire  was  more  and  more  retined,  and  still  more  gc-nerally 
anopted,  afterwards  ;  and  we  are  told,  among  otiier  mstances 
of  diabolical  cunnii'g,  of  gloves  whicli  could  not  be  put  on 
without  intiictinga  nortal  disea.<e,  of  letters  whicli  on  beine 
opened,  ditlusod  a  ftlai  vapour,  &c.  &c.  Voltaire  justly  and 
candidly  mentions  it  as  a  distinguisliin?  characteristic  of  the 
British,  that  political  poisonings  make  little,  if  any,  figure  m 
their  history 


As  Eviot  left  the  room,  the  knight,  whose  hraip 
was  becoming  more  and  more  confused,  muttered 
over  the  page's  departing  salutation. 

"  God— saints— I  hare  slept  sound  under  such  a 
benison.  But  now — methiiiks  if  I  awake  not  to  the 
accomplishment  of  my  pioiid  hopes  of  power  and  re- 
venge, tlie  best  wish  for  me  is,  that  the  slumbers 
which  now  fall  around  my  head,  were  the  forerun _ 
ners  of  tiiat  sleep  which  shall  return  my  borrowed 
powers  to  their  original  non-existence — I  can  argue 
it  no  farther." 

Thus  speaking,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVI.    , 
On  Fastern's  E'en  wlieii  we  war  fou. — Scots  Song. 

The  night  which  sunk  down  on  the  sick-bed  of 
Ramorny,  was  not  doomed  to  be  a  quiet  one.  Two 
hours  had  passed  since  curfew-bell,  then  rung  at 
seven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  those  primitive  times 
all  were  retired  to  rest,  excepting  such  whom  devo- 
tion, or  duty,  or  debauchery,  made  watchers;  and 
the  evening  being  that  of  Shrovetide,  or,  as  it  was 
called  in  Scotland.  Fastern's  E'en,t  the  vigils  of 
gayety  were  by  far  the  most  frequented  of  the  three. 

The  common  people  had,  throughout  the  day,  toil- 
ed and  struggled  at  football;  the  nobles  and  gentry 
had  fought  cocks,  and  hearkened  to  the  wanton 
music  oi' the  minstrel ;  while  the  citizens  had  gorged 
themselves  upon  pancakes  fried  in  lard,  and  brose. 
or  brewis — the  fat  broth,  that  is,  in  which  salted 
beef  had  been  boiled,  poured  upon  highly-toasted  oat- 
meal, a  dish  which  even  now  is  not  ungrateful  to 
simple  old-fashioned  Scottish  palates.  These  were 
all  exercises  and  festive  dishes  proper  to  the  holiday. 
Il  was  no  less  a  solemnity  of  tli|  evening,  that  the 
devout  Catholic  should  drink  as  much  good  ale  and 
wine  as  he  had  means  to  prociu'e  ;  and,  if  young  and 
able,  that  he  should  dance  at  the  ring,  or  figure 
among  the  morrice-dancers,  who,  in  the  city  of  Perth, 
as  elsewhere,  wore  a  peculiarly  fantastic  garb,  and 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  address  and  acti- 
vity. All  tills  gayety  took  place  under  the  prudential 
consideration,  that  the  long  term  of  Lent,  now  ap- 
proaching, with  its  fasts  and  deprivations,  rendered 
it  wise  for  mortals  to  cram  as  much  idle  and  sensual 
indulgence  as  they  could  into  the  biief  space  which 
intervened  before  its  commencement. 

The  usual  revels  had  taken  place,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  city  were  succeeded  by  the  usual  pause.  A 
particular  degree  of  care  had  been  taken  by  the  nobi- 
lity, to  prevent  any  renewal  of  discord  betv.-ixt  their 
followers  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  ;  so  that  the 
revels  had  proceeded  with  fewer  casualties  than  usual, 
embracing  only  three  deaths,  and  certain  fractured 
limbs,  which,  occurring  to  jndiyiduals  of  little  note, 
were  not  accounted  worth  inquiring  into.  The  Car- 
nival was  closing  quietly  in  general,  but  in  some  places 
the  sport  was  still  kept  up. 

One  company  of  revellers,  who  had  been  particular- 
ly noticed  and  applauded,  seemed  unwilling  to  con- 
clude their  frolic.  The  Entry,  as  it  was  called,  con 
sisted  of  thirteen  persons,  habited  in  the  same  man- 
ner, having  doublets  of  chamois  leather  sitting  close 
to  their  bodies,  curiously  slashed  and  laced.  They 
wore  green  caps  with  silver  tassels,  red  ribands,  and 
whiteshoes,  had  bells  hung  at  their  knees  and  around 
their  ancles,  and  naked  swords  in  their  hands.  This 
gallant  party,  having  exhibited  a  sword-dance  before 
the  King,  with  mucli  clashing  of  weapons,  and  fan- 
tastic interchange  of  postures,  went  on  gallantly  to 
repeat  their  exhibition  before  the  door  of  Simon  Glo- 
ver, where,  having  made  a  fresh  exhibition  of  their 
agility,  they  caused  wine  to  be  served  round  to  their 
own  companv  and  the  bystanders,  and  with  a  loud 
shout  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
This  summoned  old  Sirnon  to  the  door  of  his  habita- 
tion, to  acknowledge  the  courtesyof  his  countrymen, 

t  Faslem's  E'en,  the  evening  before  the  commen.-.enient  of 
t\^eSii^t,—AngUce—Slirove-[ids,t\\c  season  of  being  siriven,  or 
of  confe-ision  and  absolution,  before  beginning  the  penance  of 
Lent.  The  cockt?g!its,  &c.,  still  held  at  this  period,  .are  relirai 
of  the  Catholic  carnival  that  preceded  the  \>-jek-of  aOatinen'-e 
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and  in  mis  turn  to  send  tlie  Avine  around  in  honour  of 
the  Merry  Morrice-Dancers  of  Perth. 

"We  thanlv  thee,  Father  Simon,"  said  a  voice, 
which  strove  to  drown  in  an  artificial  squeak  the  pert 
conceited  tone  of  Oliver  Proudfute.  "  But  a  sight  of 
thy  lovely  daughter  had  been  more  sweet  to  ns  young 
bloods,  tlian  a  whole  vintage  of  Malvoisie." 

"I  thank  you,  neighbours  for  your  good- will."  re- 
plied the  Glover.  "  My  daughter  is  ill  afease^  and  may 
not  come  forth  into  the  cold  night  air— hut  if  this  gay 
gallant,  whose  voice  niethinks  I  should  know,  will  go 
into  mypoornouse,  she  will  charge  him  with  thanks 
(or  the  rest  of  you." 

"  Bring  them  to  us  at  the  hostelrie  of  the  Griffin," 
cried  the  rest  of  the  ballet  to  their  favoured  compa- 
nion;  "for  there  will  we  ring-in  Lent,- and  have  an- 
other rouse  to  the  health  of  the  lovely  Caiharine." 

Have  with  you  in  half  an  hoar,"  said  Oliver,  '  and 
see  who  will  quaff  the  largest  flagon,  or  sing  the  loud- 
est glee.  Xay,  I  will  be  merry,  in  what  remains  of 
Fastern's  Even,  should  Lent  find  me  with  mv  mouth 
closed  for  ever." 

^^  "Farewell,  then,"  cried  his  mates  in  the  morrice; 
"farewell,  slashing  Bonnet-maker,  till  we  meet 
again." 

The  morrice-dancers  accordingly  set  out  upon  their 
farther  progress,  dancing  and  cliroling  as  thev  went 
along  to  the  sound  of  four  musicians,  who  led  the 
'oyous  band,  while  Simon  Glover  drew  their  Cory- 
phasus  into  his  house,-  and  placed  him  in  a  cliair  by 
his  parlour  fire. 

"  R'U  where  is  your  daughter?"  said  Oliver.  "  She 
IS  the  bait  for  us  brave  blades." 

"  Why,  truly,  she  keeps  her  apartinent,  neighbour 
Oliver;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  she  keeps  her  bed." 

"  Why,  then  will  I  up  stairs  to  see  herin  her  sorrow 
—you  have  marrei  my  ramble.  GafTer  Glover,  and 
j'ou  owe  me  amends— a  roving  blade  li1ve  me — I  will 
not  lose  both  the  lass  and  the  glass.— Keeps  her  bed, 
does  she  ? 

"  My  do?  and  I  we  have  a  trick 
To  visit  maids  when  they  are  sick  ; 
When  they  are  sick  and  like  to  die, 
0  thitlier  do  come  my  dog  and  I. 

"  And  when  I  die,  as  needs  must  hap, 
Then  bury  me  under  tiio  good  ale-tap  ; 
With  folded  arms  ihere  let  me  lie 
Cheek  for  jowl,  my  dog  and  I."  ' 

"Canst  thou  not  be  seiious  for  a  moment,  neigh- 
bour Proudfute?"  said  the  Glover;  "I  want  a  word 
of  conversation  with  you." 

'orious?"  answered  his  visiter;  "  why,  I  have 
beta  serious  all  this  day — I  can  hardly  open  my  mouth, 
out  something  conies  out  about  death,  a  burial,  or 
suchlike— the  most  serious  subiects  that  I  wot  oi^." 

"  St.  John,  man  !"  said  the  Glover,  "  art  thou  fev  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  whit— it  is  not  my  own  death  which 
these  gloomy  fancies  foretel — I  have  a  strong  horo- 
scope, and  shall  hve  for  fifty  vcars  to  come.  But  it  is 
the  case  of  the  poor  fellow — the  Douglas-man,  whom 
I  struck  down  at  the  fray  of  St.  Valentine's— he  died 
last  night— it  is  that  which  weighs  on  my  conscience, 
and  awakens  sad  fancies.  Ah,  Father  Si'uon,  we 
martialists  that  have  spilt  blood  in  our  choler,  have 
dark  thoughts  at  times— I  sometimes  wish  that  my 
knife  had  cut  nothing  but  worsted  thmms." 

"  And  I  wish,"  said  Simon,  "  that  mine  had  cut 
nothing  but  buck's  leather,  for  it  has  sometimes  cut 
my  own  fingers.  But  thou  mayest  spare  tb.y  remorse 
for  this  bout ;  there  was  but  one  man  dangerously 
hurt  at  the  affrav,  and  it  was  he  from  whom  Kenry 
vSniith  hewed  the  hand,  and  he  is  well  recovered. 
His  name  is  black  Quentin,  one  of  Sir  John  Ramor- 
nys  followers.  He  has  been  sent  privately  back  to 
Ins  own  country  of  Fife." 

"What,  Black  Quentin?— why,  that  is  the  very 
man  that  Henry  and  I,  as  we  ever  keep  close  toge- 
ther, struck  at  in  the  same  moment,  only  my  blow 
fell  somewhat  earlier.  I  fear  farther  feud  will  come 
of  it,  and  so  does  the  Provost. — And  is  he  recover- 
ed ?  Why,  then,  I  will  be  jovial,  and  since  thou  wilt 
not  let  me  see  how  Kate  becomes  her  night-gear,  I 
will  back  to  thfl  Griffin  to  my  morrice-dancers." 

'•  Nav,  stay  but  one  instant.    Thou  art  a  comrade 


of  Henry  Wynd,  and  hast  done  him  the  service  to 
own  one  or  two  deeds,  and  this  last  among  others. 
I  would  thou  couldst  clear  him  of  other  charges,  with 
which  fame  hath  loaded  him." 

"Xay.  I  will  swear  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  they 
are  as  false  as  hell.  Father  Simon.  What— blades 
and  targets!  shall  not  men  of  the  sword  stick  toge- 
ther'?" 

"Nay,  neighbour  Bminet-maker,  be  patient;  thou 
inayst  do  the  Smith  a  kind  turn,  an  thou  takest 
this  matter  the  right  way.  I  have  chosen  thee  to  con- 
sult with  anent  this  matter— not  thatl  hold  thee  the 
wisest  head  in  Perih,  for  should  I  say  so  1  should  lie. 

'\Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  self-satisfied  Bonnet- 
maker;  "I  know;  where  you  think  my  fault  lies— 
von  cool  heads  think  we  hot  heads  are  fools— I  have 
heard  men  call  Henry  Wvnd  such  a  score  of  times." 

"Fool  enough  and  cool  enough  may  rhyme  toge- 
ther passing  well."  said  the  Glover;  "but  thou  art 
good-natured,  ana  I  think  lovest  this  crony  of  thine. 
Jt  stands  awkwardly  with  us  and  him  just  now," 
continued  Simon.  "Thou  knowest  there  hath  been 
some  talk  of  marriage  between  my  daughter  Catha- 
rine and  Henry  Gow  V 

"I  have  heard  some  such  song  since  St.  Valen- 
tine's Morn— Ah  !  he  that  shall  win  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  must  be  a  happy  man — and  yet  marriage  spoils 
many  a  pretty  fellow.  1  myself  somewhat  re- 
gret"-^— 

"Prithee,  truce  with  thy  regrets  for  the  present, 
man,"  interrupted  the  Glover,  somewhat  peevishly. 
"You  must  know,  Oliver,  that  some  of  these  talking 
women,  wdio  I  think  make  all  the  business  of  the 
world  their  own,  have  accused  Henry  of  keeping 
light  company  with  glee-women  and  suchlike.  Ca- 
tharine took  it  to  heart ;  and  I  held  my  child  insult- 
ed, that  he  had  not  wailed  upon  her  like  a  Valentine, 
but  had  thrown  himself  into  unseemly  society  on  the 
verv  day  when,  by  ancient  custom,  he  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  press  his  interest  with  my 
daugh  ter.  Therefore  when  he  came  hither  late  on  the 
evening  of  St.  Valentine's,  I,  like  a  hasty  old  fool,  bid 
him  go  home  to  the  company  he  had  left,  and  denied 
him  admittance.  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  and  I 
begin  to  think  that  I  may  have  been  too  rash  in  the 
matter.  She  is  my  only  child,  and  the  grave  should 
have  her  sooner  than  a  debauchee.  But  I  have  hi- 
therto thought  I  knew  Henry  Gow  as  if  he  were  my 
son.  I  cannot  think  he  would  use  us  thus,  and  it 
may-be  there  are  means  of  ex|ilaining  what  is  laid  to 
his  charge.  I  was  led  to  ask  Dwining,  who  is  said 
to  have  saluted  the  Smith  while  he.  was  walking  with 
this  choice  mate-  If  I  am  to  believe  his  words,  this 
wench  was  the  Smith's  cousin,  Joan  Letham.  But 
thou  knowest  that  the  potter-carrier  ever  speaks  one 
language  with  his  visage,  and  another  with  liis  tongue 
— Now,  thou,  Oliver  hast  too  httle  wit — I  mean,  too 
much  honesty — to  belie  the  truth,  and  as  Dwining 
hinted  that  thou  also  hadst  seen  her " 

"  I  see  her,  Simon  Glover  !  Will  Dwining  say  that 
I  saw  her '?" 

"  No,  not  precisely  that— but  he  says  you  told  him 
you  had  met  the  Smith  thus  accompanied." 

"He  lies,  and  I  will  pound  him  into  a  gallipot!" 
said  Oliver  Proudfute. 

"How?  Did  you  never  tell  him  then  of  such  a 
meeting  ?" 

"  WlVat  an  if  I  did?"  said  the  Bonnet-maker. 
"  Did  not  he  swear  that  he  would  never  repeat  again 
to  living  mortal  what  I  communicated  to  him  ?  and 
therefore,  in  telling  the  occurrent  to  you  he  hath  made 
himself  a  liar." 

"Thou  didst  not  meet  the  Smith,  then,"  said  Si- 
mon, "  with  such  a  loose  baggage  as  fame  reports  ?" 

"Lack-a-day,  not  I — perhaps  I  did,  perhaps  I  did 
not.  Think,  Father  Simon— I  have  been  a  four- 
vears  married  man,  and  can  you  e.xpect  me  to  remem- 
ber the  turn  of  a  glee-woman's  ankle,  the  trip  of  her 
toe,  the  lace  upon  her  petticoat,  and  such  toys  ?  No, 
I  leave  that  to  unmarried  wags,  like  my  gossip 
Henry." 

"  The  upshot  is,  then,"  said  the  Glover,  much  ve.\- 
ed,  "you  did  meet  him  on  St.  Valentine's  day  w-alk 
ing  the  public  streets' 
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"  Not  so  neighbour ;  I  met  him  in  the  most  dis- 
tant and  darlt  lane  in  Perth,  steering  full  for  his  own 
house,  with  bag  and  baggage,  which,  as  a  gallant  fel- 
low, he  carried  m  his  arms,  the  puppy  dog  on  one,  and 
the  jilt  herself  (and  to  my  thought  she  was  a  pretty 
one)  lianging  upon  the  other." 

"Now,  by  good  St.  John,"  said  the  Glover,  "this 
infamy  would  make  a  Christian  man  renounce  his 
faith,  and  worship  Mahound  in  very  anger  !  But  he 
has  seen  the  last  of  my  daughter.  I  would  rather 
she  went  to  the  wild  Ilighlands  with  a  barelegged 
cateran,  than  wed  with  one  who  could,  at  such  a  sea- 
son, so  broadly  forget  honour  and  decency — Out  up- 
on him  !" 

"Tush!  tush!  father  Simon,"  said  the  liberal- 
minded  Bonnet-maker ;  "  you  consider  not  the  na- 
ture of  young  blood.  Their  company  was  not  long, 
for— to  speak  truth,  I  did  keep  a  little  watch  on  him 
— I  met  him  before  sunrise,  conducting  his  errant 
damsel  to  the  Lady's  Stairs,  that  the  wench  might 
embark  on  the  Tay  from  Perth  ;  and  I  kno\v  for  cer- 
taintv,  (fori  made  inquiry,)  that  she  sailed  in  a  gab- 
bart  for  Dundee.  So  you  see  it  was  but  a  slight  es- 
cape of  youth." 

And  he  came  here,"  said  Simon,  bitterly,  "be- 
seeching for  admittance  to  my  daughter,  while  he 
had  his liarlot  awaiting  him  at  home!  I  had  rather 
he  had  slain  a  score  of  men  !— It  skills  not  talking, 
least  of  all  to  thee,  Oliver  Proudfute,  who,  if  thou 
art  not  such  a  one  as  himself,  would  fain  be  thought 
so.     But" 

"  Nay,  think  not  of  it  so  seriouslv,"  said  Oliver, 
who  began  to  reflect  on  the  mischief  liis  tattling  was 
likely  to  occasion  to  his  friend,  and  on  the  conse- 
quences of  Henry  Gow's  displeasure,  when  he  should 
learn  the  disclosure  which  he  had  mode  rather  in 
vanity  of  heart  than  in  evil  intention.  "  Consider,"  he 
continued,  "  that  there  are  follies  belonging  to  youth. 
Occasion  provokes  men  to  such  frolics,  and  confes- 
sion wipes  them  ofT.  I  care  not  if  I  tell  thee,  that 
lliough  my  wife  be  as  goodly  a  woman  as  the  city 
has,  yet  I  myself" 

"  Peace,  silly  braggart,"  said  the  Glover,  in  high 
wrath  ;  "  thy  loves  and  thy  battles  are  alike  apocry- 
phal. If  thou  must  needs  lie,  which  I  think  is  thy 
nature,  canst  thou  invent  no  falsehood  that  may  at 
I  least  do  thee  some  credit?  Do  I  not  see  through 
thee,  as  I  could  see  the  light  through  the  horn  of  a 
base  lantern  '?  Do  I  not  know,  thou  filthy  weaver  of 
rotten  worsted,  that  thou  durst  no  more  cross  the 
threshold  of  thy  own  door,  if  thy  wife  heard  of  thy 
making  such  a  boast,  than  thou  darest  cross  naked 
weapons  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  who  has 
drawn  a  sword  for  the  first  time  of  his  life  1  By  St. 
John,  it  were  paving  you  for  your  tale-bearing  trou- 
ble, to  send  thy  Slaudie  word  of  thy  gay  braes." 

The  Bonnet-maker,  at  this  threat,  started  as  if  a 
crossbow  bolt  had  whizzed  past  his  head  when  least 
expected.  And  it  was  v.'ith  a  trembling  voice  that  he 
replied,  "Nay,  sood  Father  Glover,  thou  takest  too 
much  credit  for  thy  gray  hairs.  Consider,  good  neigh- 
bour, thou  art  too  old  for  a  youngmartialist  to  wran- 
gle with.  And  in  the  matter  of  my  Maudie,  I  can 
trust  thee,  for  I  know  no  one  who  would  be  less 
willing  than  thou  to  break  the  peace  of  families." 

Trust  thy  coxcomb  no  longer  with  me,"  said  the 
irj^j^^'sed  Glover :  "  but  take  thyself,  and  the  thing 
tnou  call'st  a  head,  out  of  my  reach,  lest  I  borrow 
<)ack  five  minutes  of  my  youih,  and  break  thy  pate  !" 

"  You  have  had  a  merry  Fastern's  Even,  neigh- 
bour," said  the  Bonnet-maker,  "and  I  wish  you  a 
quiet  sleep;  we  shall  meet  better  friends  to-morrow." 

"  Out  of  my  doors  to-night !"  said  the  Glover.  "  I 
am  ashamed  so  idle  a  tongue  as  thine  shoi;ld  have 
power  to  move  me  thus."  "  Idiot— beast— loose- 
tongued  coxcomb  !"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair,  as  the  Bonnet-maker  disappeared;  "that 
a  fellow  made  up  of  lies  should  not  have  had  the  grace 
to  frame  one  wtien  it  might  have  covered  the  shame 
of  a  friend  !  And  I — what  am  I,  that  I  should,  in 
tny  secret  mind,  wish  that  such  a  gross  insult  to  me 
and  my  cnild  had  been  glossed  over?  Yet  such  was 
my  opmion  of  Henry,  that  I  would  have  willingly  be- 
lieved the  grossest  figment  the  swaggering  ass  could 


have  invented.  Well! — it  skills  not  thinking  of  it. 
Our  honest  name  must  be  maintained,  though  every 
thing  else  should  go  to  ruin." 

While  the  Glover  thus  moralized  on  the  unwelcome 
confirmation  of  the  tale  he  wished  to  thin'c  untrue, 
the  expelled  morricc-daTicer  had  leisure,  in  the  coui- 
posing  air  of  a  cool  and  dark  February  night,  to  me- 
ditate on  the  consequences  of  the  Glover's  unre- 
strained anger. 

"  But  it  is  nothing,"  he  bethought  himself,  "  to  the 
wrath  of  Henry  Wynd,  who  hath  killed  a  man  for 
much  less  than  placing  displeasure  betwixt  him  and 
Catharine,  as  well  as  her  fiery  old  father.  Certainly 
I  were  better  have  denied  every  thing.  But  the  hu- 
mour of  seeming  a  knowing  gallant  (as  in  truth  I  am) 
fairly  overcame  me.  Were  I  best  go  to  finish  the 
revel  at  the  Griffin  ?— But  then  Maudie  will  rampauge 
on  my  return,— ay,  and  this  being  holiday  even,  I  may 
claim  a  privilege — I  have  it— I  will  not  to  the  Griffin— 
I  will  to  the  Smith's,  who,must  be  at  home  since  no 
one  hath  seen  him  this  day  amid  the  revel.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  make  peace  with  him,  and  offer  my  inter- 
cession with  the  Glover.  Harry  is  a  simple  down- 
right fellow,  and  though  I  think  he  is  my  better  in  a 
broil,  yet  in  discourse  I  can  turn  him  my  own  way. 
The  streets  are  now  quiet— the  night,  too,  is  dark,  and 
I  may  step  aside  if  I  meet  any  rioters.  I  will  to  the 
Smith's,  and,  securing  him  for  my  friend,  I  care  little 
for  old  Simon.  Saint  Ringan  bear  me  well  through 
this  night,  and  I  will  clip  my  tongue  out  ere  it  shall 
run  my  head  into  such  peril  again  !  Yonder  old  fel- 
low, when  his  blood  was  up,  looked  more  like  a 
carver  of  buft-jerkins  than  a  clipper  of  kid-gloves." 

With  these  reflecdons,  the  puissant  Oliver  walked 
swiftly,  yet  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  towards 
the  wynd,  in  which  the  Smith,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  had  his  habitation.  But  his  evil  fortune  had 
not  ceased  to  pursue  him.  As  he  turned  into  the 
High,  or  principal  street,  he  heard  a  burst  of  music 
very  near  him,  followed  by  a  loud  shout. 

"  My  merry  mates,  the  morrice-dancers,"  thought 
he ;  "I  would  know  old  Jeremy's  rebeck  among  an 
hundred.  I  will  venture  across  the  street  ere  they 
pass  on — if  I  am  espied,  I  shall  have  the  renown  oi 
some  private  quest,  which  may  do  me  honour  as  8 
roving  blade." 

Witli  these  longings  for  distinction  among  the  gay 
and  gallant,  combated,  however,  internally,  by  mora 
prudential  considerations,  the  Bonnet-maker  made 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  street.  But  the  revellers, 
whoever  they  might  be,  were  accompanied  by  torches, 
the  flash  of  which  fell  upon  Oliver,  whose  light-co 
loured  habit  made  him  the  more  distinctly  visible. 
The  general  shout  of  "  A  prize,  a  prize,"  overcame 
the  noise  of  the  minstrel,  and  before  the  Bonnet- 
maker  could  determine  whether  it  were  better  to 
stand  or  fly,  two  active  young  men,  clad  in  fantastic 
masking  habits,  resembling  wild  nien,  and  holding 
great  chibs,  seized  upon  him.  saying,  in  a  tragica. 
tone,  "Yield  thee,  man  of  bells  and  bomoast;  yield 
thee,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  or  truly  thou  art  but  a  dead 
morrice-dancer." 

"To  whom  shall  I  yield  me?"  said  the  Bonnet- 
maker,  with  a  faltering  voice  ;  for  though  he  saw  he 
had  to  do  with  a  party  of  mummers  who  were  a-foot 
for  pleasure,  yet  he  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  were  far  above  his  class,  and  he  lost  the  audaci- 
ty necessary  to  support  his  part  in  a  game  where  the 
inferior  was  likely  to  come  by  the  worst. 

"Dost  thou  parley,  slave?"  answered  one  of  the 
maskers ;  "  and  must  I  show  thee  that  thou  art  a 
captive,  by  giving  thee  incontinently  the  bastinado?" 

"By  no  means,  puissant  man  of  Ind,"  said  the 
Bonnet-maker ;  "  lo,  1  arn  conformable  to  your  plea- 
sure." 

"Come,  then,"  said  those  who  had  arrested  hinv 
"  come  and  do  homage  to  thp  Emperor  of  Mimes, 
Kingof  Caperers,  and  Grand  Dukeof  the  Dark  Hours, 
and  explain  by  what  right  thou  art  so  presumptuous 
as  to  prance  and  jingle,  and  wear  put  shoelealhei 
within  his  dominions,  without  paying  him  tribute 
Know'st  thou  not  thou  hastincurred  the  pains  of  high 
treason  ?" 

"That  were  hard,  methinks,"  said  poor  Olivtir 
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"  since  I  knew  not  that  his  Grace  exercised  the  go-  |  deep,  yet  not  unrnusical  voice  of  Henry  Gow,  uho 


vernnient  this  evening.  But  I  am  willing  to  redeem 
the  lorl'eit,  if  the  purse  of  a  poor  Bonnet-maker  may, 
by  tlvi  mulct  of  a  gallon  of  wme,  or  some  such  mat- 

"Bring  him  before  the  Emperor,"  was  the  univer- 
sal cry ;  and  the  morrice-dancer  was  placed  before  a 
siighl,  but  easy  and  handsome  figure  of  a  young  man, 
sphindidlv  attired,  having  a  cincture  and  tiara  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  ttien  brought  from  the  East  as  a  mar- 
vellous rarity  ;  a  short  jacket  and  under-dress  of  leo- 
pard's skill  fitted  closely  the  rest  of  his  person,  which 
was  attired  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  ordinary  idea  of  an  Indian  prince.  He  wore  san- 
dals, fastened  on  with  ribbons  of  scarlet  silk,  and 
held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  fan,  such  as  ladies  then 
used,  composed  of  the  same  feathers,  assembled  into 
a  plume  or  tuft. 

"  What  rnister  wight  have  we  here,'  said  the  In- 
dian cliief,  "  wno  dares  to  tie  the  bells  of  a  morrice  on 
the  ankles  of  a  dull  ass  ?— Hark  ye,  friend,  your  dress 
should  make  you  a  subject  of  ours,  since  our  empire 
extends  over  all  I>Ierryland,  including  niiines  and 
nunstrels  of  every  description.— What,  tongue-tied  1 
He  lacks  wine — minister  to  him  our  nutshell  full  of 

sack."  rr         ,  r       T 

A  huge  calabash  full  of  sack  was  offered  to  the  hps 
of  the  supplicant,  while  this  princd  of  revellers  exhort- 
ed him, — 

"  Crack  me  this  nut,  and  do  it  handsomely,  and 
without  wry  faces." 

But,  however  Oliver  might  have  relished  a  moderate 
sip  of  the  same  good  wine,  he  was  terrified  at  the 
quantifv  he  was  required  to  deal  with.  He  drank  a 
cu-aught,  and  then  entreated  for  mercy. 

"  So  please  your  princedom,  I  have  yet  far  to  go, 
and  if  I  were  to  swallow  your  grace's  bounty,  tor 
winch  accept  my  dutiful  thanks,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  stride  over  the  next  kennel." 

"  Art  thou  in  case  to  bear  thyself  like  a  galliard  ? 
Now,  cut  me  a  caper— ha  !  one — two — three— admi- 
rable !— again— give  hint  the  spur— (here  a  satellite 
of  the  Iifdian  gave  Oliver  a  slight  touch  with  his 
sword)— Nay,  that  is  best  of  all— ne  sprang  like  a  cat 
in  a  gutter !  Tender  hun  the  nut  once  more— nay, 
no  compulsion,  he  has  paid  forfeit,  and  deserves  not 
onlv  iree  dismissal  but  reward.  Kneel  down,  kneel, 
and  arise  Sir  Knight  of  the  Calabash  !  What  is  thy 
name  7    And  one  of  you  lend  me  a  rapier." 

"  Oliver,  may  it  please  your  honoi^r— I  mean  your 
principalitv." 

"  Oliver,  man  ?  nay,  then  thou  art  one  of  the 
Douze  peers*  already,  and  fate  has  forestalled  our 
intended  promotion.  Yet  rise  up,  swee*  Sir  Oliver 
Thatchpate,  Knight  of  the  honourable  order  of  the 
Pumpkin— Rise  up,  in  the  name  of  Nonsense,  and 
begone  about  thine  own  concerns,  and  the  devil  go 
with  thee." 

So  saying,  the  princeof  the  revels  bestowed  a  smart 
blow  with  tlie  flat  of  the  weapon  across  the  Bonnet- 
maker's  slioulders,  who  snrung  to  his  feet_ with  more 
alacrity  of  motion  than  he  liad  hitherto  displayed,  and, 
accelerated  by  the  laugh  and  hnlloo  which  arose  be- 
hind him,  arrived  at  the  Smith's  house  before  he 
stopped,  with  the  same  speed  with  which  a  hunted 
fo.x  makes  for  his  den. 

It  was  not  till  the  affrighted  Bonnet-maker  had 
struck  a  blow  on  the  door,  that  he  recollected  he 
ought  to  have  bethought  himself  beforehand  in  what 
manner  he  was  to  present  himself  before  Henry,  and 
obtain  his  forgiveness  for  his  rash  communications 
to  Simon  Glover.  No  one  answered  to  his  first 
knock,  and,  perhaps,  as  these  reflections  arose,  in  the 
momentary  pause  of  recollection  which  circunistan- 
'  ces  pprniitted,  the  perplexed  Bonnet -maker  might 
have  flinched  from  his  purpose,  and  made  his  retreat 
to  his  own  premises,  without  venturing  upon  the  in- 
terview which  he  had 'purposed.  But  a  distant  strain 
nf  minstrelsv  revived  his  apprehensions  of  falling 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  gay  maskers  from 
whom  he  had  escaped,  and  he  renewed  his  summons 
on  the  door  of  the  Smith's  dwelling,  with  a  burned, 
though  faltering  hand.  He  was  then  appalled  by  the 
•  The  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  immurtal  Iq  romance- 


answered  from  within, — "  Who  calls  at  this  hour  1 — 
and  what  is  it  that  you  want  i" 

"  It  is  I— Oliver  Proudfute,"  replied  the  Bonnet- 
maker  ;  "  I  have  a  merry  jest  to  tell  you,  gossip 
Henry." 

"Carry  thy  foolery  to  some  other  mar... ?t.  I  am 
in  no  jesting  humour,"  said  Henry.  "  Go  hence — I 
will  see  no  one  to-night." 

"But,  gossip — good  gossip,"  answered  themartial- 
ist  without,  "I  am  beset  with  villains,  and  beg  the 
shelter  of  vour  roof !" 

"Fool  tliat  thou  art !"  rephed  Henry  ;  "no  dung- 
hill cock,  the  most  recreant  that  has  fought  this  Fas- 
tern's  Eve,  would  rutfle  his  feathers  at  such  a  craven 
as  thou." 

At  this  moment  another  strain  of  minstrelsy,  and, 
as  the  Bonnet-maker  conceited,  one  winch  approach- 
ed much  nearer,  goaded  his  apprehensions  to  the  ut- 
termost ;  and  in  a  voice,  the  tones  of  which  expressed 
the  undisgiused  extremity  of  instant  fear,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  For  the  sake  of  our  old  gossipred,  and  for  the  love 
of  our  blessed  Lady,  admit  me,  Henry,  if  you  would 
not  have  me  found  a  bloody  corpse  at  thy  cioor,  slain 
by  the  bloody-minded  Douglasses  !" 

"That  would  be  a  shame  tome,"  thought  the  good- 
natured  Smith  ;  "  and  sooth  to  say,  his  peril  may  be 
real.  There  are  roving  hawks  that  will  strike  at  a 
sparrow  as  soon  as  a  heron." 

With  these  reflections,  half-muttered,  half-spoken, 
Henry  undid  his  well-fastened  door,  proposing  to  re- 
connoitre the  reality  of  the  danger  before  he  permitted 
his  unwelcome  guest  to  enter  the  house.  But  as  he 
looked  abroad  to  ascertain  hpw  matters  stood,  Oliver 
bolted  in  Ukc  a  scared  deer  into  a  thicket,  and  har- 
boured himself  by  the  Smith's  kitchen-fire,  before 
Henry  could  look  up  and  down  the  lane,  and  satisfy 
himself  there  were  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  the  appre- 
hensive fugitive.  He  secured  his  door,  therefore,  and 
returned  into  the  kitchen,  displeased  that  he  haci  suf- 
fered his  gloomy  solitude  to  be  intrtlded  upon  by  sym- 
pathizing with  apprehensions,  which  he  thought  h« 
might  have  known  were  so  easily  excited  as  those  oi 
his  timid  townsman. 

"How  nowT'  he  said,  coldly  enough,  when  ha 
saw  the  Bonnet-maker  calmly  seated  by  his  hearth.  . 
"  What  foolish  revel  is  this,  Master  Oliver  ? — I  see  no 
one  near  to  harm  you." 

■  "  Give  me  a  drink,  kind  gossip,"  said  Oliver :  "  I  am 
choked  with  the  haste  I  have  made  to  come  hither." 
"I  have  sworn. 'I  said  Henry,  "  that  this  shall  be  no 
revel  night  in  this  house — I  am  in  my  work-day 
clothes,  as  you  see,  and  keep  fast,  as  I  have  reason, 
instead  of  holiday.  You  have  had  wassail  enough  for 
the  holiday  evening,  for  you  speak  thick  already — I! 
you  wish  more  ale  or  wine  you  must  go  elsewhere." 
"  I  have  had  over  much  wassail  already,"  said  poor 
Oliver,  "and  have  been  well  nigh  drowned  in  it. 
— That  accursed  calabash  ! — A  draught  of  water,  kind 
gossip— you  will  not  surely  let  me  ask  for  that  in  vain  7 
or,  if  it  is  your  will,  a  cup  of  cold  small  ale." 

"Nay,  if  that  be  all,"  said  Henry,  "it  shall  not  be 
lacking.  But  it  must  have  been  much  which  brought 
thee  to  the  pass  of  asking  for  either." 

So  saying,  he  filled  a  quart  flagoii  from  a  barrel 
that  stood  nigh,  and  presented  it  to  his  guest.  OHver 
eagerly  accepted  it,  raised  it  to  his  head  with  a  trem 
bling  hand,  imbibed  the  contents  with  lips  which  qui" 
vered  with  emotion,  and,  though  the  potation  was  as 
thin  as  he  had  requested,  so  much  was  he  exhausted 
with  the  combined  fears  of  alarm  and  of  former  revel 
ry,  tiiat  when  he  placed  the  flagon  on  the  oak  table, 
he  uttered  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  remainco 
silent. 

-    "  Well,  now  you  have  had  your  draught,  gossip, 
said  the  Smith,  "what  is  it  you  want?    Where  are 
those  that  threatened  you  ?    I  could  see  no  one." 

"  No— but  there  were  twenty  chased  me  into  the 
wynd,"  said  Oliver.  "  But  when  they  saw  us  toge- 
ther, you  know  they  lost  the  courage  that  brought  all 
of  them  upon  one  of  us." 

"Nay,  do  not  trifle,  friend  Oliver,"  replied  his  host 
"my  mood  lies  not  that  way.'' 


Chap.  XVI.] 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 
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"I  jest  not,  by  St.  John  of  Perth.  I  have  been 
stayed  and  foully  outraged  (gliding  his  hand  sensi- 
tively over  the  place  atfected)  by  mad  David  of  Roth- 
say,  roaring  Ramorny,  and  the  rest  of  them.  They 
made  nie  drink  a  firkin  of  Malvoisie." 

"Tho'>  speakest  folly,  man— Ramorny  is  sick  nigh 
to  death,  as  the  potter-carrier  every  where  reports ; 
they  and  he  cannot  surely  rise  at  midnight  to  do  such 
frolics." 

"I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Oliver;  "but  I  saw  the  par- 
ty by  torch-light,  and  I  can  make  bodily  oath  to  the 
bonnets  I  made  for  tliein  since  last  Innocent's.  They 
are  of  a  quaint  device,  and  I  should  know  my  own 
stitch." 

"Well,  thou  mayst  have  had  wrong,"  answered 
Henry.  "  If  thou  art  in  real  danger,  I  will  cause  them 
get  a  bed  for  thee  here.  But  you  must  fill  it  present- 
ly, for  I  am  not  in  the  hu.mour  of  talking." 

"Nay,  I  would  thank  thee  for  my  quarters  for  a 
night,  only  my  Maudie  will  be  angry — that  is,  not  an- 
gry, for  that  I  care  not  for— but  the  truth  is,  she  is 
over  anxious  on  a  revel  night  like  this,  knowing  my 
humour  is  like  thine,  for  a  word  and  a  blow." 

"  Why.  then,  go  home,"  said  the  Smith,  "  and  show 
her  that  her  treasure  is  in  safety,  Master  Oliver — the 
streets  are  quiet— and,  to  speak  a  blunt  word,  I  would 
be  alone." 

"Nay,  but  I  have  things  to  speak  with  thee  about 
of  moment,"  replied  OFiver,  who,  afraid  to  stay, 
seemed  yet  unwilling  to  go.  "  There  has  been  a  stir 
in  our  city  council  about  the  affair  of  St.  Valentine's 
Even.  The  Provost  told  me  not  four  hours  since. 
that  the  Douglas  and  he  had  agreed  that  the  feuu 
should  be  decided  by  a  yeoman  on  either  part,  and 
that  our  acquaintance,  the  Devil's  Dick,  was  to  wave 
his  gentry,  and  take  up  the  cause  for  Douglas  and  the 
nobles,  and  that  you  or  I  should  fight  for  the  Fair 
City.  Now,  though  I  am  the  elder  burgess,  yet  I  am 
willing,  for  the  love  and  kindness  we  have  always 
borne  to  each  other,  to  give  thee  the  precedence,  and 
content  myself  with  the  humbler  ofltice  of  stickler."* 

Henry  Smith,  though  angry,  could  scarce  forbear 
a  smile. 

"If it  is  that  which  breaks  thy  quiet,  and  keeps 
thee  out  of  thy  bed  at  midnight,  I  will  make  the  mat- 
ter easy.  Thou  shall  not  lose  the  advantage  offered 
thee.  1  have  fought  a  score  of  duels — far,  far  too  ma- 
ny. Thou  hast,  1  think,  only  encountered  with  thy 
wooden  Soldan — it  were  unjust — unfair — unkind — in- 
me  to  abuse  thy  friendly  offer.  So  go  home,  good 
fellow,  and  let  not  the  fear  of  losing  honour  disturb 
thy  slumbers.  Rest  assured  that  thou  shalt  answer 
the  challenge,  as  good  right  thou  hast,  having  had  in- 
jury from  this  rough  rider." 

'  Gramercy,  and  thank  thee  kindly,"  said  Oliver, 
much  embarrassed  by  his  frier.d's  une.xpi^cted  defer- 
ence ;  "  thou  art  the  good  friend  I  have  always 
thought  thee.  But  I  have  as  much  friendship  for 
Henry  Smith,  as  he  for  Oliver  Proudfute.  I  swear 
by  St.  John,  I  will  not  fi.^ht  in  this  quarrel  to  thy 
prejudice.  So,  having  said  so,  I  am  bevond  the  reach 
of  temptation,  since  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  man- 
Bworn,  though  it  were  to  fight  twenty  duels." 

"Hark  thee,"  said  the  Smith,  "acknowledge  thou 
art  afraid,  Oliver ;  tell  the  honest  truth,  at  once,  other- 
wise I  leave  thee  to  make  the  best  of  thy  quarrel." 

"Nay,  good  gossip,"  replied  the  Bonnet-maker, 
"thou  knowest  I  am  never  afraid.  But,  in  sooth, 
this  is  a  desperate  ruffian ;  and  as  I  have  a  wife — poor 
Maudie,  thou  knowest— and  a  small  family,  and 
thou" 

"And  I,"  interrupted  Henry,  hastily,  "have  none, 
and  never  shall  have." 

"  Why,  ti-uly— such  being  the  case— I  would  rather 
thou  fought'st  this  combat  than  I." 

"Now,  by  our  holidame,  gossip,"  answered  the 
Smith,  "  thou  art  easily  gulled  !  Knov/,  thou  sillv 
fellow,  that  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  who  is  ever  a  mer- 
ry mam.  hath  but  jested  with  thee.  Dost  thou  think 
he  would  venture  the  honour  of  the  city  on  thy  head? 
or  that  I  wotdd  yield  thee  the  precedence  in  which 

•  The  seconds  in  ancient  sincle  combats  were  so  called,  from 
lie  white  sticks  whicli  they  carried,  in  emblem  of  tlieir  duty, 
lo  see  fa<r  play  between  the  combatants. 
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such  a  matter  was  to  be  disputed  7  Lack-a-day,  "o 
home,  let  Maudie  tie  a  warm  nightcap  on  thy  head 
get  thee  a  warm  breakfast,  and  a  cup  of  distilled  wa- 
ters, and  thou  wilt  be  in  case  to-morrow  to  fight  thy 
wooderi  dromond,  or  Soldan,  as  thou  call'st  him,  the 
only  thing  thou  wilt  ever  lay  downright  blow  upon." 

"  Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  comrade?"  answered  Oliver 
much  relieved,  yet  deeming  it  necessary  to  seem  in 
part  offended.  "I  care  not  for  thy  dogged  humour, 
it  is  well  for  thee  thou  canst  not  wake  my  patience  to 
the  point  of  falling  foul.  Enough — we  are  gossip",  and 
this  house  is  thine.  Why  should  the  two  best  blades 
in  Perth  clash  with  each  other  7  What !  I  know  thy 
rugged  humour,  and  can  forgive  it. — But  is  the  feud 
really  soldered  up  7"  / 

"As  completely  as  ever  hamrner  fixed  rivet,"  said 
the  Smith.  "  The  town  hath  given  the  Johnston  a 
purse  of  gold,  for  not  ridding  them  of  a  troublesome 
fellow  called  Oliver  Proudfute,  when  he  had  him  at 
his  mercy ;  and  this  purse  of  gold  buys  for  the  Pro- 
vost the  Sleepless  Isle,  which  the  King  grants  him, 
for  the  King  pays  all  in  the  long  run.  And  thus.  Sir 
Patrick  gets  the  comely  Inch,  which  is  opposite  to  his 
dwelling,  and  all  honour  is  saved  on  both  sides,  for 
what  is  given  to  the  Provost,  is  given,  you  under- 
stand, to  the  town.  Besides  all  this,  the  Douglas  hath 
left  Perth  to  march  against  the  Southron,  who,  men 
say,  are  called  into  the  Marches  by  the  false  Earl  of 
March.  So  the  Fair  City  is  quit  of  him  and  his  cum- 
ber." 

"  But,  in  St.  John's  name,  how  came  all  that 
about,"  said  Oliver,  "  and  no  one  spoken  to  about  it  7" 

"  Why,  look  thee,  friend  Oliver,  this  I  take  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  fellow  whom  I  cropped  of  a 
hand,  is  now  said  to  have  been  a  servant  of  Sir  John 
Ramorny's,  who  hath  fled  to  his  mother-land  of 
Fife,  to  which  Sir  John  himself  is  also  to  be  banish- 
ed, with  full  consent  of  every  honest  man.  Now, 
any  thing  which  brings  in  Sir  John  Ramorny,  touches 
a  much  greater  man — I  think  Simon  Glover  told  as 
nuich  to  Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  If  it  be  as  I  guess,  I 
have  reason  to  thank  Heaven,  and  all  the  saints,  I 
stabbed  him  not  upon  the  ladder  when  I  made  him 
prisoner." 

"  And  I  too  thank  Heaven,  and  all  the  saints, 
most  devoutly,"  said  Oliver.  "  I  was  behind  thee, 
thou  knowest,  and" 

"  No  more  of  that,  if  thou  be'st  wise — There  are 
laws  against  striking  princes,"  said  the  Smith ; 
"  best  not  handle  the  horseshoe  till  it  cools.  All  is 
hushed  up  now." 

"  If  this  be  so,"  said  Oliver,  partly  disconcerted, 
but  still  more  relieved,  by  the  intelligence  he  receiv- 
ed from  his  better  informed  friend,  "  I  have  reason  to 
complain  of  .Sir  Patrick  Charteiis  for  jesting  with  the 
honour  of  an  honest  burgess,  being,  as  he  is,  Provost 
of  our  town." 

"Do,  Oliver;  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  ho 
will  bid  his  yeoman  loose  his  dogs  on  thee. — But 
come,  night  wears  apace,  will  you  be  shogging7" 

"  Nay,  I  had  one  word  more  to  say  to  thee,  good 
gossip.     But  first,  another  cup  of  your  cold  ale. 

"  Pest  on  thee,  for  a  fool !  Thou  makest  me  wish 
thee  where  cold  liquors  are  a  scarce  commodity.— 
There,  swill  the  barrelful  an  thou  wilt." 

Oliver  took  the  second  flagon,  but  drank,  or  rather 
seemed  to  drink,  very  slowly,  in  order  to  gain  lime 
for  considering  how  he  should  introduce  his  second 
subject  of  conversation,  which  seemed  rather  deli- 
cate for  the  Smith's  present  state  of  irritability.  At 
length,  nothing  better  occurred  to  him  than  to  plunge 
into  the  subject  at  once,  with,  "I  have  seen  Simon 
Glover  to-day,  gossip." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Smith,  in  a  low,  deep,  and  stem 
tone  of  voice,  "  and  if  thou  hast,  what  is  that  to  me  7" 

"  Nothing — nothing,"  answered  the  appalled  Bon- 
net-maker. "  Only  1  thought  you  might  like  to 
know  that  he  questioned  me  close,  if  I  had  seen  thee 
on  St.  Valentine's  day,  after  the  uproar  at  the  Do 
minicans',  and  in  what  company  thou  wert." 

"  And  I  warrant  thou  told'st  him  thou  met'st  me 
with  a  glee- woman,  in  the  mirk  loaning  yonder  7" 

'  Thou  know'st,  Henrj',  I  have  no  gift  at  lying 
bu*.  1  made  it  all  up  with  him.' 
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CHROXICLES  OF  THE  CAXONGATE. 


[Chap.   XV!1. 


"  As  how,  I  pray  you  V  said  the  Smith. 

"  JNIarry,  thus — Father  Simon,  said  I,  you  are  an 
old  man,  and  know  not  the  quality  of  us,  in  ^vhose 
veins  youth  is  hke  quicksilver.  Vou  think  now,  he 
cares  about  this  girl,  said  I,  and,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
her  somewhere  here  in  Perth  in  a  corner  ]  No  such 
matter;  I  know,  said  I,  and  I  will  make  oath  to  it, 
thai  she  left  his  house  early  next  morning  for  Dun- 
dee.    Ha !  have  I  helped  thee  at  need  ?" 

■'  Truly,  I  think  thou  hast,  and  if  any  thing  could 
add  'o  my  grief  and  vexation  at  this  moment,  it  is, 
that  when  I  lim  so  deep  in  the  mire,  an  ass  like  thee 
should  place  his  clumsy  hoof  on  my  head,  to  sink 
me  entirely.  Come,  awav  with  thee,  and  mayst 
tkou  have  such  luck  as  tliy  meddling  humour  de- 
serves, and  then,  I  think,  thou  wilt  be  found  with  a 
broken  neck  in  the  next  gutter — Come,  get  you  out, 
or  I  will  put  you  to  the  door  with  head  and  shoulders 
forward." 

"  Ha,  ha!"  exclaimed  Oliver,  laughing  with  some 
constraint;  "thou  art  such  a  groom!  But  in  sad- 
ness, gossip  Henry,  wilt  thou  not  take  a  turn  with 
me  to  my  own  house,  in  the  Meal  Venall  ?" 

"  Curse  thee,  no,"  answered  the  Smith. 

"  I  will  bestow  the  wine  on  thee,  if  thou  wilt  go," 
said  Oliver. 

"  I  will  bestow  the  cudgel  on  thee,  if  thou  stay'st," 
said  Henry. 

"  Xay,  then,  I  will  don  thy  buff-coat  and  cap  of 
steel,  and  walk  with  thy  swashing  step,  and  whist- 
ling thy  pibrech  of,  '  Broken  Bones  at  Loncarly ;' 
and  if  they  take  me  for  thee,  there  dare  not  four  of 
them  come  near  me." 

"  Take  all,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt,  in  the  fiend's 
name  !  only  he  gone." 

"  Well,  well,  Hal,  we  shall  meet  when  thoii  art  in 
better  humour,"  said  Oliver,  who  had  put  on  the  dress. 

"  Go — and  may  i  never  see  thy  coxcombly  face 
again  !" 

Oliver  at  last  relieved  his  host  by  swaggering  off, 
imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  sturdy  step  and 
outward  gesture  of  his  ledoudted  companion,  and 
whistling  a  pibroch,  composed  on  the  rout  of  the 
Danes  at  Loncarty.  which  he  had  pic-ked  up  from  its 
being  a  favourite  of  the  Smith's,  whom  he  made  a 
point  of  imitating  as  far  as  he  could.  But  as  the  in- 
.locent,  though  conceited  fellow,  stepped  out  from 
the  entrance  of  the  wynd,  where  it  coinmnnicated 
witli  the  High  Street,  he  received  a  blow  from  be- 
hind, against  which  his  head-piece  was  no  defence, 
and  he  fell  dead  up(jn  the  spot ;  an  attempt  to  rniitter 
the  name  of  Henry,  to  whom  he  always  looked  lor 
protection,  qiuvering  upon  his  dying  tongue. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Nay      will  fit  yon  for  a  young-  prince.— Falstcf. 

We  return  to  the  revellers,  who  had,  half  an  hour 
before,  witnessed,  with  such  boisterous  applause, 
Oliver  s  feat  of  agility,  being  the  last  which  the  poor 
Bonnel-maker  was  ever  to  exhibit,  and  at  the  hasty 
retreat  which  had  followed  it,  animated  by  their  wild 
shout.  After  they  had  laughed  their  fill,  they  passed 
on  their  mirthful  path,  in  frolic  and  jubilee,  stopping 
and  iVightening  some  of  the  iieople  whom  they  niei; 
but,  it  must  he  owned,  without  doing  thctn  any  se- 
rious injury,  either  in  iheir  persons  or  feelings.  At 
length,  tired  with  his  rambles,  their  chief  gave  a  sig- 
nal to  his  merrymen  to  close  around  hitn. 

"  We,  my  brave  hearts  and  wise  counsellors,  are," 
h'  said,  "the  real  King*  over  all  in  Scotland  that  is 
v.orth  commanding.  We  sway  the  hours  when  the 
wine-cup  circulates,  and  when  beauty  becomes  kind, 
•yhen  Frolic  is  aw.ike,  and  Gravity  snoring  upon  his 
pallet.  We  lea"e  to  our  vicegerent.  King  Robert,  the 
wi-ary  task  of  controlling  ambitious  nul)les,  graiify- 
uig  greedy  clergymen,  subduing  wild  Highlanders, 

♦  Tl;e  Sr.of  tish  statute  Book  alTords  abunflant  evirtpnce  of  tlie 
exIniNnsrnnt  and  often  fatal  frolics  practised  anions  our  ances- 
tors under  the  iiersoiiaces  elect<td  to  fill  the  high  olTiocs  of 
Qiifen  n/Mip.  Prinne  of  Yule  (Christmas,)  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
fcr  &r,. ,  cori-esnondin?  to  the  Boy  Bishoti  of  Knjjland,  and  the 
T'enrh  Ahbe  de  Liesse.  or  Ablas  Letitia:.  blirove.ide  \\ a.'S  not  le.ss 
dwtniguished  by  sacli  inuniniing  dife-nitarics. 


and  composing  deadly  feuds.  And  imr.e  our  empire 
is  one  of  joy  and  pleasure,  meet  it  is  that  we  should 
haste  with  all  our  forces,  to  the  rescue  of  such  as 
own  our  sway,  when  they  chance,  by  evil  fortune,  to 
become  the  prisoners  of  cate  and  hypochondriac  ma- 
lady. I  speak  in  relation  chiefly  to  Sir  John,  whom 
the  vulgar  call  Ramorny.  We  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  onslaught  of  Curfew  Street,  and  though  we 
know  he  was  some  deal  hurt  in  that  mattt-r,  we  can- 
not see  why  he  should  not  do  homage  in  leal  and 
duteous  sort. — Here,  you,  our  calabash  King-at-arms, 
did  you  legally  summon  Sir  John  to  his  part  of  this 
evening's  revels '?" 

"  I  did,  my  lord." 

"And  did  you  acquaint  him  that  we  have  for  this 
night  suspended  his  sentence  of  banishment,  that 
since  higher  powers  have  settled  that  part,  we  might 
at  least  take  a  mirthful  leave  of  an  old  friend  '?" 

"  I  so  delivered  it,  my  lord,"  answered  the  mimic 
herald. 

"  And  sent  he  not  a  word  in  writing,  he  that  piques 
himself  upon  being  so  great  a  clerk? 

"  He  was  in  bed,  my  lord,  and  I  might  not  see  him. 
So  far  as  I  hear,  he  hath  lived  very  retired,  harmed 
with  some  bodily  bruises,  malecontent  with  your 
Highness' s  displeasure,  and  doubting  insult  in  the 
streets,  he  having;  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
burgesses,  when  tlie  churls  pursued  him  and  his  two 
servants  into  the  Dominican  Convent.  The  servants, 
too.  have  been  removed  to  Fife,  lest  they  should  tell 
talcs." 

"Why  it  was  wisely  done,"  said  the  Prince, — who, 
we  need  not  inform  the  intelligent  reader,  had  a 
better  title  to  be  so  called,  than  arose  from  the 
iiumours  of  the  evening, — "it  was  prudently  done 
to  keep  light-tongiicd  companions  out  of  the  way. 
But  Sir  John's  absenting  himself  from  our  solemn 
revels,  so  long  before  decreed,  is  flat  mutiny,  and  dis- 
clamation of  allegiance.  Or,  If  the  knight  be  really 
the  prisoner  of  illness  and  melancholy,  we  must  our- 
self  grace  him  v.ith  a  visit,  seeing  there  can  be  no 
better  cure  for  those  maladies  than  our  own  presence 
and  a  genlle  kiss  of  the  calabash. — P^3rward,  ushers 
minstrels,  guard,  and  attendants  !  Bear  on  high  ihi 
great  emblem  of  our  dignity — Up  with  the  calabash. 
I  say,  and  h  I  tlie  merry  men  who  cnrrj'  these  fi-rkms, 
which  are  to  supply  ihc  wine-cup  «ith  their  lii'e-biood, 
be  chosen  with  regard  to  their  state  of  steadiness. 
Their  burden  is  weighty  and  precious,  and  if  the  fault 
is  not  in  our  eyes,  they  seem  to  us  to  reel  and  stagger 
more  than  were  nesirable.  Xow,  move  on,  sirs,  and 
let  our  minstrels  blowiheir  blithest  and  boldest." 

On  they  went  with  tipsy  mirth  and  jollity,  the 
numerous  torches  flashing  their  red  light  against  the 
small  windows  of  the  narrow  streets,  from  whence 
nightcapped  h  juseholuers,  and  sometimes  their  wives 
to  boot,  peeped  out  by  stealth  to  see  what  wild  was- 
sail disturbed  the  peaceful  streets  at  that  unwonted 
hour.  At  length  the  jolly  train  halted  iiefoie  the  door 
of  Sir  John  Ramoriiy's  house,  which  a  small  court 
divided  from  the  street. 

Here  they  knocked,  thundered,  and  halloed,  with 
many  denunciations  of  vengeance  against  the  recu- 
sants, wh(j  relused  to  open  the  gates.  The  least 
punishment  threatened  was  imprisonment  in  an 
empty  ho.'jshead,  within  the  Mass.-^moret  of  the 
Prince  of  Pastimes'  feudal  palace,  videlicet,  the  ale- 
cellar.  But  Eviot,  Ramorny's  page,  heard  and 
knew  well  the  character  of  the  intruders  who  knock- 
ed so  boldly,  and  thought  it  better,  considering  his 
master's  condition,  to  make  no  answer  at  all,  in 
hopes  that  the  revel  would  pass  on,  than  to  attempt 
to  deprecate  their  proceedings,  which  he  knew  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  Flis  masters  bedroom  hjoking  into 
a  little  garden,  his  page  hoped  he  might  not  be  disturb- 
ed by  the  noise  ;  and  he  was  confident  in  the  strength 
of  the  outward  gate,  upon  which  he  rei»olved  tliev 
should  beat  till  they  tired  thenisclves,  or  till  the  tone 
of  their  drunken  humour  should  change.    The  re- 

'  The  Hassanore,  or  Ma.'^y  More,  the  principal  dunreon  of 
the  fiudai  castle,  is  suii|>osert"  to  have  dt-riveri  its  name  linm  cmii 
nitcrcuur.se  with  the  Eastern  nations  at  the  time  of  llic  On-.- 
sades.  Ur.  Jamieson  quotes  an  old  Latin  Itinerary  ;  "  Pro.vini  \a 
est  ccrcer  subterraneus,  sive,  ut  Mauri  appellant,  Ma:mor-a.' 
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vel'.ers  accordingly  seemed  likely  to  exliniist  theni- 
selve.>  in  the  noise  they  made  bv  shouting  and  beat- 
in:i  the  door,  when  tlieir  mock  Prince  (alas!  too 
really  sucIlJ  upbraided  them  as  lazy  and  dull  fol- 
loucrs  of  the  god  of  wine  and  of  mirth. 

"  Bring  forward,"  he  said,  "our  key— yonder  it  lies, 
and  apply  it  to  this  rebellious  gate." 

The  key  he  poirited  at  was  a  large  beam  of  wood, 
left  on  one  side  of  tiie  street,  with  the  usual  neglect 
of  order  characteristic  of  a  Scottish  borough  of  the 
period. 

The  shouting  men  of  Ind  instantly  raised  it  in  their 
arms,  and,  supporting  it  by  tlieir  united  strength,  ran 
against  the  door  wiih  such  force,  that  hasp,  hinge, 
and  staple  jingled,  and  gave  fair  promise  of  yielding. 
Eviot  did  not  choose  to  wait  the  extremity  of  this 
battery  ;  became  forth  into  the  court,  and  after  some 
Jnomentaiy  q'L.estions  for  form's  sake,  caused  the  por- 
ter to  undo  the  gate,  as  if  he  had  for  the  first  time 
recognised  the  midnight  visitors. 

"  False  slave  of  an  unfaithful  master,"  said  the 
Prince,  "where  is  our  disloyal  subject.  Sir  John 
Rainorny,  who  has  proved  recreant  to  our  sum- 
mons ?" 

"My  lord,"  said  Eyiot.  bowing  at  once  to  the  real 
and  to  the  assumed  dignity  of  tl»e  leader;  "my  mas- 
ter is  just  now  very  much  indisposed — he  has  taken 
an  o'Mate — and — your  Highness  must  excuse  me  if  I 
do  mfduty  to  him  in  saying,  he  cannot  be  spoken  with 
without  danger  of  his  life." 

"Tush!  tell  me  not  of  danger.  Master  Teviot— 
Cheviot — Eviot— what  is  it  they  call  thee? — But  show 
me  thy  master's  chamber,  or  rather  undo  me  the 
door  of  his  lodging,  and  I  will  make  a  good  guess  at 
it  myself.— Bear  high  the  calabash,  my  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  see  that  you  spill  not  a  drop  of  the  liquor, 
whii-h  Dan  Bacclius  has  sent  for  the  cure  of  all 
disr-ases  of  the  body,  and  cares  of  the  mind.  Advance 
it,  I  say,  and  let  us  see  the  holy  rind  which  encloses 
such  precious  liquor." 

The  Prince  made  his  way  itito  the  house  accord- 
mgly,  and,  acquainted  with  lis  interior,  ran  up  stairs, 
followed  by  Evict,  in  vain  imploring  silence,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  the  rabble  rout,  burst  into  the  room 
of  the  wounded  master  of  the  lodging. 

He  who  has  experienced  the  sensation  of  being 
compelled  to  sleep  in  spite  of  racking  bodily  pains, 
by  the  administration  of  a  strong  opiate,  and  of 
having  been  again  startled  by  noise  and  violence,  out 
of  the  unnatural  slate  of  insensibility  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged  by  t.'ie  potency  of  the  medicine,  may  be 
able  to  imagine  the  confused  and  alarmed  state  of 
SirJohn  Ramorny's  rnind,  and  the  agony  of  his  body, 
which  acted  and  re-acted  upon  each  other.  If  we  add 
to  tliese  feelings  the  consciousness  of  a  criminal  com- 
mand, sent  forth  and  in  the  act  of  being  executed,  it 
may  give  us  some  idea  of  an  awakeninz,  to  which,  in 
t!ie  mind  of  the  part.v,  eternal  sleep  would  be  a  far 
preferable  doom.  Tne  groan  which  he  uttered  as  the 
fir.st  symptom  of  returning  sensation,  had  something 
in  it  so  terrific,  that  even  the  revellers  were  awed 
into  momentary  silence;  and  as,  from  the  half  re- 
cumbent posture  in  "which  he  had  ^one  to  sleep,  he 
looked  around  the  room,  filled  \vit!i  fantastic  shapes, 
renderefl  still  more  so  by  his  disturbed  intellects,  he 
muttered  to  himself, — 

"It  is  tlius  then,  after  all,  and  the  legend  is  true! 
These  are  fiends,  and  I  am  condemned  forever  !  The 
fire  is  not  external,  but  I  feel  it — I  feel  it  at  my  heart — 
burning  as  if  the  seven  times  heated  furnace  were  do- 
ing it?  work  within !" 

Willie  hecast  ghastly  looks  around  him,  and  strug- 
gled to  recover  s.ime  share  of  recollection,  Eviot  ap- 
proached the  Prince,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  im- 
plorefl  him  to  allow  the  apartment  to  be  cleared. 

"  It  may,"  he  said,  "cost  my  master  hi«  life." 

"  Xever  fear,  Cheviot,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say  ;  "were  he  at  the  gates  of  de^th,  here  is  what 
ehould  viake  the  fiends  relinquish  their  prey. — Ad- 
vance the  calabash,  my  masters." 

"  It  is  death  for  him  to  taste  it  inhis  present  slate," 
said  Eviot ;  "  if  he  drinks  wine  he  dies." 

"  Some  one  must  drink  it  for  him,  he  shall  be  cured 
Ticariouslv--and  may  our  great  Dan  Bacchus  deign 


to  Sir  .John  Ramorny  the  comfort,  the  elevation  of 
h-iirt,  the  lubrication  of  lungs,  and  lightness  of  fancy, 
which  are  his  choicest  gifts,  while  tlie  faithful  follow- 
er, who  quaffs  in  his  stead,  shall  have  theqiudms,  the 
sickness,  the  racking  of  the  nerves,  the  dimness  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  throbbing  of  the  brain,  with  which 
our  great  master  qualifies  gifts  which  would  else 
make  us  too  like  the  gods. — What  say  you,  Eviot  1 
will  you  be  the  faithful  follower  that  will  ijuafl'  in 
your  lord's  behalf,  and  as  his  representative?  Do 
this,  and  we  will  hold  ourselves  contented  to  depart, 
for,  methinks,  our  subject  doth  look  something 
ghastly." 

"I  would  do  any  thing  in  my  slight  power,"  said 
Eviot.  "to  save  my  master  from  a  draught  which 
may  be  his  death,  and  your  Grace  from  the  sense 
that  you  had  occasioned  it.  But  here  is  one  who  will 
perform  the  feat  of  good-will,  and  thank  your  High- 
ness to  boot." 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?"  said  the  Prince,  "  a  butch- 
er—and I  think  fresh  from  his  oflfice.  Do  butchers 
ply  ineir  craft  on  Eastern's  Eve?  Foh,  how  he 
smells  of  blood  !" 

This  was  spoken  of  Bonthron,  who,  partly  sur 
prised  at  the  tumult  in  the  house,  where  lie  had  ex- 
pected to  find  all  dark  and  silent,  and  partly  stupid 
through  the  v/ine,  which  the  wretch  had  druv.k  in 
great  quantities,  stood  in  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
staring  at  the  scene  before  him,  with  his  buff-coat 
splashed  with  blood,  and  a  bloody  axe  in  his  hand,  e.x- 
hihiting  a  ghastly  and  disgusting  spectacle  to  the  re- 
vellers, Vvho  felt,  though  they  could  not  tell  why, 
fear  as  well  as  dislike  at  his  preser'^'e. 

As  they  approached  ihe  calabash  to  this  ungainly 
and  truculent-looking  savase,  and  as  he  exiende'd  a 
hand  soiled,  as  it  seemed,  with  blood,  to  grasp  it,  the 
Prince  called  out,— 

"  Down  stairs  with  him  !  let  not  the  wretch  drink 
in  our  presence;  find  him  some  other  vessel  than  our 
holy  calabash,  the  emblem  of  our  revels — a  swine's 
trough  were  best,  if  it  could  become  by.  Away  with 
him!  let  him  he  dreiiched  to  purpose,  in  atonement 
for  his  master's  sobriety. — Leave  me  alone  wiih  Sir 
.fohn  Ramorny  and  his  page;  by  my  honour,  I  like 
not  von  ruffian's  looks." 

The  attendants  of  the  Prince  left  the  apartment. 
and  Eviot  alone  remained. 

"I  fear,"  said  the  Prince,  approaching  the  bed  in 
rflifTerent  form  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  used 
— "I  fear,  my  dear  Sir  John,  that  this  visit  has  been 
unwelcome;  but  it  is  your  own  fault.  Although  you 
know  our  olu  wont,  and  were  yourself  pariicipant  of 
our  schemes  for  the  evening,  you  have  not  come  near 
us  since  St.  Valentine's — it  is  now  Eastern's  Even, 
and  ihe  desertion  is  flat  disobedience  anJ  treason 
to  our  kingdom  of  mirth,  and  the  statutes  of  the  cala- 
bash." 

Ramorny  raised  his  head,  and  fixed  a  wavering 
eye  upon  tbe  Prince;  then  signed  to  Eviot  to  give  him 
something  to  drink.  A  large  cup  of  ptisan  was  pre- 
sented by  the  page,  winch  the  sick  man  swallowed 
with  easer  and  trembling  haste.  He  then  repeatedly 
used  the  st'mulating  essence  left  for  the  purpose  by 
the  leech,  and  seemed  to  collect  his  scattered  senses. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulsej  dear  Ramorny,"  sa id  the 
Prince;  "I  know  somelhmg  of  that  craft. -—How  1 
Do  you  offer  me  the  left  hand.  Sir  John? — that  is 
neither  according  to  the  rules  of  medicine  or  of 
courtesy." 

"The  right  has  already  done  its  last  act  in  your 
Highness'  service,"  muttered  the  patient,  in  a  low 
and  broken  tone. 

"How  mean  you  by  that?"  said  the  Prince.  "I  am 
aware  thy  follower,  Black  Quentin,  lost  a  hand  ;  but 
he  can  steal  with  the  other  as  much  as  will  bring  him 
to  the  gallows,  so  his  fate  cannot  be  much  altered.'' 

"It  is  not  that  fellow  who  has  had  the  loss  in  your 
Grace's  service — it  is  I-^John  of  Ramorny." 

"You!"  said  the  Prince;  "you  iest  with  me,  or 
the  opiate  still  masters  your  reason.  ' 

"  If  the  iuice  of  all  the  poppies  m  Egypt  were  bli^iid 
ed  in  one  draught,"  said  Ramorny,  "it  would  lose  in 
fluence  over  me  when  I  look  urion  this."  He  drew 
his  right  arm  from  beneath  the  cover  of  tiie  hue 
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clothes,  and  extending  it  towards  the  Prince,  wTap- 
ped  as  it  was  in  dressings,  "Were  these  undone  and 
removed,"  he  said,  "your  Highness  would  see  that  a 
Moody  stump  is  all  that  remains  of  a  hand  ever  rea- 
dy to  unsheath  the  sword  at  your  Grace's  slightest 
biddin?:;." 

Rothsay  started  back  in  horror.  "This,"  he  said, 
"  must  be  avenged  !" 

"It  is  avenged  in  small  part,"  said  Ramorny; 
"  that  is,  I  thought  I  saw  Bonthron  but  now — or  was 
it  that  the  dream  of  hell  that  first  arose  in  my  mind 
•when  I  awakened,  summoned  up  an  image  so  con- 
genial? Eviot,  call  the  miscreant, — that  is,  if  he  is 
fit  to  appear." 

Eviot  retired,  and  presently  returned  with  Bon- 
thron, whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  penance,  to 
hiui  no  unpleasing  infliction,  of  a  second  calabash  of 
wine,  the  brute  having  gorged  the  first  without  much 
apparent  alteration  in  his  demeanour. 

"Eviot,"  said  the  Prince,  "let  n9t  that  beast  come 
nigh  me.  My  soul  recoils  from  him  in  fear  and  dis- 
gust ;  tliere  is  something  in  his  looks  alien  from  my 
nature,  and  which  I  shudder  at  as  at  a  loathsome 
snake,  from  which  iny  instinct  revolts." 

"First  hear  him  speak,  rny  lord,"  answered  Ra- 
morny ;  "  unless  a  wine-.skin  were  to  talk,  nothing 
couM  use  fewer  words. — Hast  thou  dealt  with  him, 
Bonthron  V 

The  savage  raised  the  axe  which  he  still  held  in  his 
'np,nd,  and  brought  it  down  again  edgeways. 

"  Good.  How  knew  you  your  man  1 — the  night,  I 
am  told,  is  dark." 

"By  sight  and  sound,  garb,  gait,  and  whistle." 

"  Enough,  vanish ! — and,  Eviot,  let  him  have  gold 
and  wine  to  his  brutish  contentment.— Vanish  ! — and 
go  thou  with  him." 

"And  whose  death  is  achieved?"  said  the  Prince, 
released  from  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror  un- 
der which  he  suffered  vvhile  the  assassin  was  in  pre- 
sence. "  I  trust  this  is  but  a  jest?  Else  must  I  call 
it  a  rash  and  savage  deed.  Who  has  had  the  hard 
lot  to  be  butchered  by  that  bloody  and  brutal  slave?" 

"One  little  better  than  himself,"  said  the  patient ; 
"  a  wretched  artisan,  to  whom,  however,  fate  gave 
the  power  of  reducing  Ramorny  to  a  mutilated  crip- 
ple—a curse  go  with  his  base  spirit ! — his  miserable 
life  is  but  to  my  revenge  what  a  drop  of  water  would 
be  to  a  furnace.  I  must  speak  briefly,  for  my  ideas 
again  wander ;  it  is  only  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
which  keeps  them  together,  as  a  thong  combines  a 
handful  of  arrows.  _  You  are  in  danger,  my  lord — I 
speak  it  with  certainty — you  have  braved  Douglas, 
and  offended  your  uncle — displeased  your  father — 
thoiigh  that  were  a  trifle,  were  it  not  for  the  rest." 

"I  an"-  oorryl  have  displeased  my  father,"  said  the 
Prince,  (entirely  diverted  from  so  insignificant  a  thing 
as  the  slaugliter  of  an  artisan,  by  the  inore  impor- 
tant subject  touched  upon.)  "if  indeed  it  be  so.  But 
if  f  live,  the  strength  of  the  Douglas  shnll  be  broken, 
aud  the  craft  of  Albany  shall  little  avail  him  !" 

"  Ay — if—if.  My  lord,"  said  Ramorny,  "  with 
such  opposites  as  you  have,  you  must  not  rest  upon 
if  or  hut — you  must  resolve  at  once  to  slay  or  be  slain." 

"How  mean  you,  Ramorny?  your  fever  makes 
you  rave,"  answered  the  Duke  of  Ro;hsay. 

"No,  mv  lord,"  said  Ramorny,  "were  my  frenzy 
at  the  highest,  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  my 
mind  at  this  moment  would  qualify  it.  It  maybe  that 
rearet  for  my  own  loss  has  made  me  desperate;  that 
aii.xious  thoughts  for  your  Highness's  safety  have 
made  me  nourish  bold  designs  ;  but  I  have  all  the 
judgment  with  which  Heaven  has  gifted  me,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  if  ever  you  would  brook  the  Scottish 
crown,  nay,  more,  if  over  vou  would  see  another  St. 
Valentine's  day,  you  must'" 

"What  is  it  that  I  must  do,  Ramorny  ?"— said  the 
Prince,  with  an  air  of  dignity;  "nothing  unworthy 
of  myself,  I  hope?" 

"Nothing,  certainly,  unworthy  or  misbecoming  a 
Prince  of  Scotland,  if  the  blood-stained  annals  of  our 
country  tell  the  tale  truly  ;  but  that  which  may  well 
Bhock  the  nerves  o*"  a  prince  of  mimes  and  merry- 
in  fikers  * 

'  At  (flmma  »d  of  n  v  father,"  answered  the  Prince. 


"  Thou  art  severe.  Sir  John  Ramorny,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Rothsav,  with  an  air  of  displeasure;  "  but 
thou  hast  dearly  bought  a  right  to  censure  us  by  what 
thou  hast  lost  in  our  cause." 

"  My  Lord  of  Rothsav,"  said  the-knignt,  "thechi- 
rurgeon  who  dressed  this  mutilated  stump  told  me 
that  the  more  I  felt  the  pain  his  knife  and  orand  in- 
flicted, the  better  was  my  chance  of  recovery..  1  shall 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  hurt  your  feelings,  while  by 
doing  so  I  may  be  able  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of 
what  is  necessary  for  vour  safety.  Your  Grace  has 
been  the  pupil  of  mirthful  folly  too  long;  you  must 
now  assume  manly  policy,  or  be  crushed  like  a  but- 
terfly, on  the  bosom  of  the  flower  you  are  sporting  on." 

"  i  think  I  know  your  cast  of  morals.  Sir  John  ; 
you  are  weary  of  merry  folly, — the  churchmen  call  it 
vice, — and  long  for  a  little  serious  crime.  A  murder, 
now,  or  a  massacre,  would  enhance  the  flavour  of 
debauch,  as  the  taste  of  the  olive  gives  zest  to  wine. 
But  my  worst  acts  are  but  merry  mahce;  I  have 
no  relish  for  the  bloody  trade,  and  abhor  to  see  or 
hear  of  its  being  acted  even  on  the  meanest  caitiff. 
Should  I  ever  fill  the  throne,  I  suppose,  like  my  father 
before  me,  I  must  drop  nir  own  name,  and  be  dubbed 
Robert,  in  honour  of  the  Bruce — well,  an  if  it  be  so — 
every  Scots  lad  shall  have  his  flagon  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other  around  his  lass's  neck,  and  manhood 
shall  be  tried  by  kisses  and  bumpers,  not  by  dirks  and 
dourlachs  ;  and  they  .shall  write  on  my  grave,  '  Here 
lies  Robert,  fourth  of  his  name.  He  won  not  battles 
like  Robert  the  First.  He  rose  not  from  a  couni 
to  a  king  like  Robert  the  Second.  He  founded  not 
churches  like  Robert  the  Third,  but  was  contented  to 
live  and  die  King  of  good  fellows  !'  Of  all  my  two 
centuries  of  ancestors,  I  would  only  emulate  the 
fame  of 

'Old  King  Coul, 

AVho  had  a  brown  bowl.'  " 

"My  gracious  lord,"  said  Ramorny,  "let  me  re- 
mind yoti,  that  vour  joyous  revels  involve  serious 
evils.  If  I  had  lost  this  hand  in  fighting  to  attain 
for  your  Grace  some  important  advantage  over  youi 
too  powerful  enemies,  the  loss  would  never  have 
grieved  me.  But  to  be  reduced  from  helmet  and  steel- 
coat,  to  biggen  and  gown,  in  a  night-brawl" 

"  Why,  there  again  now.  Sir  John" — interrupted 
the  reckless  Prince — "How  canst  thou  be  so  unwor- 
thy as  to  be  for  ever  flinging  thy  bloody  hand  in  my 
face,  as  the  ahost  of  Gaskhall  threw  his  head  at  Sir 
William  Wallace?*  Bethink  thee,  thou  art  more  un- 
reasonable than  Fawdyon  himself;  for  wight  Wal- 
lace had  swept  his  head  off  in  soniewhat  a  hasty 
hutnour,  whereas  I  would  gladly  stick  thy  hand  on 
again,  were  that  possible.  And,  hark  thee,  since  that 
cannot  be,  I  will  get  thee  such  a  substitute  as  the 
steel  hand  of  the  old  Knight  of  Carselogie,  wifli  which 
lie  greeted  his  friends,  caressed  his  wife,  braved  his 
antagonists,  and  did  all  that  might  be  done  by  a  hand 
of  flesh  and  blood,  in  ofl^ence  or  defence.  Depend  on 
it,  John  Ramorny,  we  have  much  that  is  superfluous 
about  us.  Man  can  see  with  one  eye,  hear  with  one 
ear.  touch  with  one  hand,  smell  with  one  nostril; 
and  why  we  should  have  two  of  each,  (unless  to  sup- 
ply an  accidental  loss  or  injury,)  I  for  one  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive."  ' 

Sir  John  Ramorny  turned  from  the  Prince  with  a 
low  groan. 

"  iVay,  Sir  John,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  am  quite  se- 
rious. You  know  the  truth  touching  the  legend  of 
Stcelhand  of  Carselogie  better  than  I,  since  he  was 
your  own  neighbour.  In  his  time,  that  curious  en- 
gine could  only  be  made  in  Rome ;  but  I  will  wager 
an  hundred  merks  with  you,  fhat,  let  the  Perth  ar- 
mourer have  the  use  of  it  for  a  pattern,  Heriry  of  the 
Wynd  will  execute  as  contplete  an  imitation  as  all 
the  smiths  in  Rome  could  accomplish,  with  all  the 
cardinals  to  bid  a  blessing  on  the  work." 

"  I  could  venture  to  accept  your  wager,  my  lord,'' 
answered  Ramorny,  bitterly,  "but  there  is  no  time 
for  foolery. — You  have  dismissed  me  from  your  ser- 
vice, at  command  of  your  uncle?" 

"Upon  whom  your  uncle's  commands  are  impera- 
•  Thp  paasare  referred  to  is  perhaps  the  most  poetical  one  ia 
Blind  Harry's  Wallace.    Book  v.,  v.  180— 22«. 
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five,"  replied  Ramorny.  "  I  am  a  disgraced  man. 
thrown  a.^ide,  as  I  may  now  fling  away  my  right  hand 
glovu,  as  a  thing  useless,  ^'et  my  head  might  help 
you,  though  my  hand  he  gone.  Is  your  Grace  di.><- 
posed  to  listen  io  me  for  one  word  of  serious  import  1 
— fori  am  much  e.xhau.sted,  and  feel  rny force siiiking 
under  me." 

"  Speak  your  pleasure,"  said  the  Prince;  '  thy  loss 
binds  me  to  hear  thee  ;  thy  bloody  stump  is  a  sceptre 
to  control  me.  Speak,  then,  but  be  merciful  in  thy 
strength  of  privilege." 

"  I  will  be  brief,  for  mine  own  sake  as  well  as 
thine ;  indeed  I  have  but  little  to  say.  Douglas  places 
himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  vassals.  He 
will  assemble,  in  the  name  of  King  Robert,  thirty 
thousand  Borderers,  whom  he  will  shortly  after  lead 
into  the  interior,  to  nemand  that  the  Duke  of  Rothsay 
receive,  or  rather  restore,  his  daughter  to  the  rank 
and  privileges  of  his  Duchess.  King  Robert  will  yield 
to  any  conditions  which  may  secure  peace — What 
will  the  Duke  do  ?" 

"  The  Duke  of  Rothsay  loves  peace,"  said  the 
Prince,  haughtily;  "but  he  never  feared  war.  Ere 
he  takes  back  yonder  proud  peat  to  his  table  and  his 
"bed,  at  the  command  of  her  father,  Douglas  must  be 
King  of  Scotland." 

"  He  it  so — but  even  this  is  the  less  pressing  peril, 
especially  as  it  threatens  open  violence,  for  the  Doug- 
las works  not  in  secret." 

"  What  is  there  which  presses,  and  keeps  us  awake 
at  this  late  hour?  I  am  a  weary  man,  thou  a 
wounded  one,  and  the  very  tapers  are  blinking,  as  if 
tired  of  our  conference." 

"Tell  me,  tiien,  svho  is  it  that  rules  this  kingdom 
of  Scotland?"  said  Ramorny. 

"  Robert,  third  of  the  name."  said  the  Prince,  rais 
ing  hi.'*  bonnet  as  he  spoke  ;  '  and  long  may  he  swa; 
die  sceptre !" 

"True,  and  amen,"  answered  Ramorny;  "but 
who  sways  King  Robert,  and  dictates  almost  every 
measure  which  tne  good  King  pursues  ?" 

"  My  Lord  of  Albany,  you  would  say,"  replied  the 
Prince.  "Yes,  it  is  true  my  father  is  guided  almost 
entirely  by  the  counsels  of  his  brother  ;  nor  can  we 
blame  him  in  our  consciences,  Sir  John  Ramorny, 
for  little  help  hath  he  had  from  his  son." 

"Let  us  help  him  now,  my  lord,"  said  Ramorny. 
"I  am  possessor  of  a  dreadful  secret— Albany  hath 
been  trafficking  with  me,  to  join  him  in  taking  vour 
Grace's  life  !  He  offers  full  pardon  for  the  past — high 
favour  for  the  future." 

"How,  man — my  life?  I  trust,  though,  thou  dost 
only  mean  my  kingdom  ?  It  were  impious  ! — he  is  my 
father's  brother — they  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  same 
father — lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  mother — Out  on 
thee,  man!  what  follies  they  make  thy  sick-bed  be- 
lieve!" 

"  Believe,  indeed  !"  said  Ramorny.  "  It  is  new  to 
me  to  be  termed  credulous.  But  the  man  through 
whom  Albany  communicated  his  temptations,  is  one 
whom  all  will  believe,  so  soon  as  he  hints  at  mis- 
chief—even the  medicaments  which  are  prepared  by 
his  hands  have  a  relish  of  poison." 

"  Tush  !  such  a  slave  would  slander  a  saint,"  re- 
plied the  Prince.  "  Thou  art  duped  for  onco,  Ramor- 
ny, shrewd  as  thou  art.  Mv  uncle  of  Albany  is  am- 
bitious, and  would  secure  forbimself  and  for  his  house, 
a  larger  portion  of  power  and  wealth  than  he  ought 
in  reason  to  desire.  But  to  suppose  that  he  would 
dethrone  or  slay  his  brother's  son — Fie,  Ramorny  ! 
put  me  not  to  quote  the  old  saw,  that  evil  doers  are 
evil  dreader.s— It  is  your  suspicion,  not  your  know- 
ledge, which  .speaks." 

"  Your  Grace  is  fatally  deluded— I  will  put  it  to  an 
issue.  The  Duke  of  Albany  is  generally  hated  for  tus 
ereed  and  covetousness — Your  Highness  is,  it  may 
be,  more  beloved  than" 

Ramorny  stopped,  the  Prince  calmly  filled  up  the 
blank — "  More  beloved  than  I  am  honoured  ?  It  is  so 
I  would  have  it,  Ramorny." 

"At  least,"  said  Ramorny,  "you  are  more  beloved 
than  you  are  feared,  and  that  is  no  safe  condition  for 
a  prince.  But  give  me  your  honour  and  knightlv 
word  that  you  will  not  resent  what  good  service  I 
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shall  do  in  vour  behalf,  and  lend  me  your  sigiet  to 
engage  friends  in  your  name,  and  tlie  Dukeof  .ilhany 
shall  not  assume  authority  in  this  court,  till  the  wast- 
ed hand  which  once  terminated  this  stump  shall  be 
again  united  to  the  body,  and  acting  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  my  mind." 

"  You  would  not  venture  to  dip  your  hands  in  royal 
blood?"  said  the  Prince,  sternly. 

"  Fie,  my  lord — at  no  rate — blood  need  not  be  shed  ; 
life  may,  nay,  will,  be  extinguished  of  itself.  For 
want  of  trimming  it  with  fresh  oil,  or  screening  it 
from  a  breath  of  wind,  the  quivering  light  will  die  in 
the  socket.    To  suffer  a  man  to  die  is  not  to  kill  him." 

"True — I  had  forgot  that  policy.  Well,  then,  sup- 
pose my  uncle  Albany  does  not  continue  to  live — 1 
think  that  must  be  the  phrase — Who  then  rules  ths 
court  of  Scotland  ?" 

"  Robert  the  Third,  with  consent,  advice,  and  au- 
thority of  the  most  mighty  David,  Duke  of  Rothsay, 
Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  alter  ego  ;  in  who.->e 
favour,  indeed,  the  good  King,  wearied  with  the  fa- 
tigues and  troubles  of  sovereignty,  will,  I  guess,  ba 
well  disposed  to  abdicate.  So  long  live  our  brave 
young  monarch,  King  David  the  Third ! 
'  Ille,  manufortis, 
Angiis  ludebit  In  hortts.'  " 

"And  our  father  and  predecessor,"  said  Rothsay 
"  will  he  continue  to  live  to  pray  for  us,  as  ourbead.^- 
man,  by  whose  favour  he  holds  the  privilege  of  lay- 
ing his  grav  hairs  in  the  grave  as  soon,  and  no  ear- 
lier, than  the  course  of  nature  permits? — or  must  he 
also  encounter  some  of  those  negligences,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  men  cease  to  continue  to  live,  and 
exchange  the  limits  of  a  prison,  or  of  a  convent  re- 
sembling one,  for  the  dark  and  tranquil  cell,  where 
the  priests  say  that  the  wic-ked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest  ?" 

"  You  speak  in  jest  my  lord,"  replied  Ramorny  ; 
"  to  harm  the  good  old  King  were  equally  unnatural 
and  impolitic. 

"  Vi'hy  shrink  from  that^  man,  when  thy  whole 
scheme,"  answered  the  Prince,  in  stern  displeasure, 
"is  one  lesson  of  unnatural  guilt,  mixed  with  short- 
sighted ambition? — If  the  King  of  Scotland  can 
scarcely  make  head  against  his  nobles,  even  now 
when  he  can  hold  up  before  them  an  unsullied  and 
honourable  batiner,  who  would  follow  a  prince  that 
is  blackened  with  the  death  of  an  uncle,  and  the  ini 
prisonment  of  a  father?  Why,  man,  thy  policy  wen 
enough  to  revolt  a  heathen  divine,  to  say  nought  of 
the  council  of  a  Christian  nation. — Thou  wert  my  tu- 
tor, Ramorny,  and  perhaps  I  might  justly  upbraid  thy 
lessons  and  example,  for  some  of  the  follies  which 


men  chide  in  me- 
I  had  not  been 


Perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thee 
=tandini 


_  at  midnight  in  this  fool 
guise,  (looking  at  his  dress,)  to  hear  an  ambitious 
profligate  propose  to  me  the  murder  of  an  uncle,  the 
dethroning  of  the  best  of  fathers.  Since  it  is  my 
fault,  as  well  as  thine,  that  has  sunk  me  so  deep  \h 
the  fflilf  of  infamy,  it  were  unjust  that  thou  alone 
shouldst  die  for  it.  But  dare  not  to  renew  this  theme 
to  me,  on  peril  of  thy  life!  I  will  proclaim  thee  to 
my  father— to  Albany— to  Scotland— throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  !  As  many  market  crosses  as  are 
in  tiie  land,  shall  have  morsels  of  the  traitor's  carcas'-., 
who  dare  counsel  such  horrors  to  the  Heir  of  Scot 
land!— Well  hope  I,  indeed,  that  the  fever  of  thy 
wound,  and  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  cordials 
which  act  on  thy  infirm  brain,  have  this  night  opera- 
ted on  thee,  rather  than  any  fi.xed  purpose." 

"  In  sooth,  my  lord,"  said  Ramorny,  "if  I  have  said 
any  thing  which  could  so  gi'eatly  exasperate  your 
Highness,  it  must  have  been  by  excess  of  zeal,  mm 
gled  with  imbecilitv  of  understanding.  Surely  1,  'n 
all  men,  am  least  likely  to  propose  ambitious  projects 
with  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  myself!  Alas  !  mv 
only  future  views  must  be  to  exchange  lance  and 
saddle  for  the  breviary  and  the  confessional.  The 
convent  of  Lindores  must  receive  the  maimed  and 
impoverished  Knight  of  Ramorny,  who  will  tlicre 
have  ample  leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  text,  'Put 
not  thy  faith  in  princes.'  " 

"  It  is  a  goodlv  purpose,"  said  the  Pnnce.      and 
we  will  not  be  lacking  to  promote  it.    Our  sepai-ation. 
13 
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I  thought,  would  have  been  but  for  a  time — it  must 
now  be  perpeiual.  Certainly,  after  such  talk  as  we 
have  held,  it  were  meet  that  we  should  live  asunder. 
But  thecon.ent  of  Lindores,  or  whatever  other  house 
receives  thee,  shall  be  richly  endowed  ana  highly  fa- 
voured by  us.— And  now,  Sir  John  of  Ramorn.v,  sleep 
—  sleep— and  forget  this  evil-omened  conversation, 
:n  which  the  fever  of  disease  and  of  wine  has  rather, 
I  trust,  held  colloquy,  than  your  own  proper  thoughts. 
— Light  to  the  door,  Eviot." 

A  call  from  Eviot  summoned  the  attendants  of  the 
Prince,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  staircase  and 
hall,  e.xhausted  by  the  revels  of  the  evening. 

"Is  there  none  "amongst  vou  sober  7"  said  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  disgusted  by  tlie  appearance  of  his  at- 
lendanls. 

■'  Not  a  man— not  a  man,"  answered  the  followers, 
with  a  drunken  sliout ;  "we  are  none  of  us  traitors 
to  the  Emperor  of  ■\Ierry-makers  !" 

'  And  are  all  of  you  turned  into  brutes,  then  7"  said 
the  Prince. 

"  In  obedience  and  imitation  of  your  Grace,"  an- 
swered one  fellow  ;  "or,  if  we  are  a  little  behind  your 
Highness,  one  pull  at  the  pitcher  will" 

"Peace,  beast!"  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay;  "are 
there  none  of  you  sober,  I  say  7"- 

"  Yes,  my  noble  liege,"  was  the  answer;  "  here  is 
one  false  brother,  Vv'atkins,  the  Englishman." 

"Comehither  then,  Waikins,  and  aid  me  with  a  torch 
— give  me  a  cloak,  too,  and  another  bonnet,  and  take 
away  this  trumpery,"  throwing  down  his  coronet  of 
feathers  ;  "  I  would  I  could  throw  off  all  my  follies  as 
easily.— English  Wat,  attend  me  alone,  and  the  rest 
of  you  end  your  revelry,  and  doff  your  mumming  hab- 
its. The  holytide  is  expended,  and  the  Fast  has  be- 
gun." 

"  Our  monarch  has  abdicated  soonef  than  usual 
this  night,"  said  one  of  the  revel  rout:  but  as  the 
Prince  gave  no  encoLiragement,  such  as  happened  for 
the  time  to  want  the  virtue  of  sobriety,  endeavoured 
to  assume  it  as  well  as  thev  could,  and  the  whole  of 
the  late  rioters  began  to  adopt  the  appearance  of  a 
set  of  decent  persons,  who,  haying  been  surprised  in- 
to intoxication,  endeavour  to  disguise  their  condition 
by  assuming  a  double  portion  of  formality  of  beha- 
viour. In  the  interim,  the  Prince,  having  made  a 
nasty  reform  in  his  dress,  was  lighted  to  the  door  by 
the  only  sober  man  of  the  company,  but,  in  his  pro- 
gress thither,  had  well  nigh  stumbled  over  the  sleep- 
ing bulk  of  the  brute  Bonthron. 

"How  novv— is  that  vile  beast  in  ourvvay  once 
more  7"  he  said,  in  anger  and  disgust.  "  Here,  some 
of  you,  toss  this  caitiff  into  the  horse-trough,  that  for 
once  in  his  life  he  may  be  washed  clean." 

While  the  train  executed  his  commands,  availing 
themselves  of  a  fountain  which  was  in  the  outer  court, 
and  while  Bonthron  underwent  a  discipline  wiiich  he 
was  incapable  of  resisting,  otherwise  than  by  some 
inarticulate  groans  and  snorts,  like  those  of  a  dying 
hoar,  the  Prince  proceeded  on  his  way  to  his  apart- 
menis,  in  a  mansion  called  the  Constable's  lodgums, 
from  the  house  being  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Fr- 
rol.  On  the  way,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
more  unpleasing  matters,  the  Prince  asked  his  com- 
panion how  he  came  to  be  sober,  when  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  been  so  nnich  overcome  with  liquor. 

"  So  please  yoiir  honour's  Grace,"  replied  English 
Wat,  "I  confess  it  was  very  familiar  in  me  to  be  so- 
ber when  it  was  vour  Grace's  pleasure  that  your  train 
should  be  ma(i  drunk;  but  in  respect  they  were  all 
Scottishmen  but  myself,  I  thought  it  argued  no  poli- 
cy in  getting  drunken  in  their  conipany  ;  seeing  that 
tnev  only  endure  me  even  when  we  are  all  sober,  and 
'f  tne  wine  were  uppermost,  I  might  tell  them  a  piece 
of  niv  niind,  and  be  paid  with  as  many  stabs  as  there 
are  skenes  in  the  good  eomiiany." 

"  So  it  is  your  purpose  never  to  join  any  of  the  re- 
vels of  our  household  7" 

"  Under  favour,  yes  ;  unless  it  be  your  Grace's  plea- 
sure that  the  residue  of  your  train  should  remain  one 
day  sober,  to  admit  Wilf  Watkins  to  get  drunk  with- 
out terror  of  his  life." 

"  Such  occasion  ma,\  arrive. — Where  dost  thou 
•prve,  Watldns7" 


"In  the  stable,  so  please  you." 

"  Let  our  chamberlain  bring  thee  into  the  hn\i?e- 
hold,  as  a  yeoman  of  the  night-watch.  I  like  iiiy  fa 
vour,  and  ft  is  something  to  have  one  sober  feJioVin 
the  house,  although  he  is  only  Such  through  the  fear 
of  death.  Attend,  therefore,  near  our  person,  and 
thou  shalt  find  sobriety  a  thriving  virtue." 

Meantime  a  load  of  care  and  fear  added  to  the  dis- 
tress of  Sir  John  Ramorny's  sick  chaniber.  His  re- 
flecdons,  disordered  as  they  were  by  the  opiate,  fell 
into  great  confusion  when  the  Prince,  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  had  suppressed  its  effect  by  strong  resist- 
ance, had  left  the  apartment.  His  consciousness, 
which  he  had  possessed  perfectly  during  the  inter- 
view, began  to  be  very  much  disturbed.  He  felt  a 
general  sense  that  he  had  incurred  a  great  danger ; 
tliat  he  had  rendered  the  Prince  his  enemy,  and  that 
he  had  betrayed  to  him  a  secret  which  might  afitct  his 
own  life.  In  this  state  of  mind  and  body,  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  either  dream,  or  else  that  his 
diseased  organs  should  become  subject  to  that  species 
of  phantasmagoria  which  is  excited  by  the  use  of 
opium.  He  thought  that  the  shade  of  Queen  Anna- 
bella  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  demanded  the  youth, 
whom  she  had  placed  under  his  charge,  simple,  vir- 
tuous, gay,  and  innocent. 

"Thou  hast  rendered  him  reckless,  dissolute,  and 
vicious,"  said  the  shade  of  pallid  Majesty.  "Yet,  I 
thank  thee,  John  of  Ramorny,  ungrateful  to  me,  false 
to  thy  word,  and  treacherous  to  my  hopes.  Thy 
hate  shall  counteract  the  evil  which  tliy  friendship 
has  done  to  him.  And  well  do  I  hope,  that,  now 
thou  art  no  longer  his  counsellor,  a  bitter  penance  on 
earth  may  purchase  my  ill-faled  child  pardon  and 
acceptance  in  a  better  world." 

Ramorny  stretched  out  his  arms  after  his  bene- 
factress, and  endeavoured  to  express  contrition  and 
excuse;  but  the  countenance  of  the  apparition  l)e- 
came  darker  and  sterner,  till  it  was  no  longer  that  of 
the  late  Queen,  but  presented  the  gloomy  and  haugh- 
ty aspect  of  the  Black  Douglas — then  the  timid  and 
sorrowful  faceof  King  Robert,  who  seemed  to  mourn 
over  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his  royal  house^ 
and  tiien  a  group  of  fantastic  features,  partly  hideous, 
partly  ludicrous,  which  moped,  and  chattered,  and 
twisted  themselves  into  unnatural  and  extravagant 
forms,  as  if  ridiculing  his  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
exact  idea  of  their  lineaments. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  purple  land  where  law  secures  not  life.— Bvron. 

The  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday  arose  pale  and 
bleak,  as  usual  at  this  season  in  Sroiland,  where  the 
worst  and  rnost  inclement  weather  often  occurs  in 
tiie  early  spring  months.  It  was  a  severe  day  of  frost, 
and  the  citizens  had  to  sleep  awny  the  consequences 
of  the  preceding  holiday's  debauchery.  The  sun  had 
therefore  risen  for  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  before 
there  was  any  general  appearance  of  life  arnong  the 
inhabitants  of  Perth,  so  that  it  was  some  liiue  after 
daybreak,  when  a  citizen,  going  early  to  mass,  saw 
the  body  of  the  luckless  Oliver  Proiidfute  lying  on  its 
face,  across  the  kennel,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
fallen,  under  the  blow,  as  our  readers  will  easily  ima- 
gine, of  Antony  Bonthron,  the  "  boy  of  the  belt,"  that 
IS,  the  executioner  of  the  pleasure  of  John  of  Ra- 
morny. 

This  early  citizen  was  Allan  Griffin,  so  termed  be- 
cause he  was  master  of  the  Grifiin  inn  ;  and  the 
alarm  which  he  raised  soon  brought  together,  first 
straggling  neighbours,  and  by  andliy  a  concourse  of 
citizens.  At  first,  from  the  circumstance  of  th.e  well- 
known  bufl-coat,  and  the  crimson  feather  in  the  head- 
piece, the  noise  arose  that  it  was  the  stout  Smith  that 
lay  there  slain.  This  fals(!  rumour  continued  for  some 
time;  for  the  host  of  the  Griffin,  who  himself  had 
been  a  magistrate,  would  not  pernut  the  body  to  be 
touched  or  stirred  till  Bailie  Craigdallie  arrived,  so  that 
the  lace  was  not  seen. 

"  This  concerns  the  Fair  City,  my  friends,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  if  it  is  the  stout  Smith  of  the  Wynd  who  lies 
here,  the  man  lives  not  in  Penh,  who  will  not  risk 
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land  and  life  to  avenge  him.  L'^ok  you,  the  villains 
have  stinci\  him  dmvn  bciiind  his  bai'k.  for  there  is 
not  a  man  within  ten  Scotch  miles  of  Perth,  genlle 
or  semple.  Highland  or  Lowland,  that  would  have 
met  hlni  face  to  face  wiili  such  evil  purpose.  Oh, 
brave  men  of  Perth  !  the  flower  of  your  manhood  has 
been  i-ut  down,  and  that  by  a  base  and  treacherous 
hand  !" 

A  wild  cry  of  fury  arose  from  the  people,  who  were 
fust  assembling. 

"  We  will  take  him  on  our  shoulders."  said  b  strong 
butcher;  "  we  will  carry  him  to  the  King's  presence 
at  the  Dominican  Convent." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  a  blacksniith,  "  neither  bolt 
nor  bar  shall  keep  us  from  liie  King;  neither  monk 
nor  mass  shall  break  our  [)urf)Ose.  A  better  armourer 
never  laid  hammer  on  anvd  !" 

"To  the  Dominicans!  to  the  Dominicans  !"|fhout- 
ed  the  assembled  people. 

"  Bethink  you, burghers,"  said  another  citizen,  "our 
King  is  a  good  King,  and  loves  us  like  his  children. 
It  is  the  Douglas  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  that  will 
not  let  good  King  Robert  hear  the  distresses  of  his 
people." 

".■Vre  we  to  be  slain  in  our  own  streets  for  the  King's 
softness  of  heart?"  said  the  butcher.  "The  Bruce 
did  otherwise.  If  the  King  will  not  keep  us,  we  will 
keep  ourselves.  Ring  the  hells  backward,  every  hell 
of  them  (hat  is  made  of  metal.  Cry,  and  spare  not, 
St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up  !'* 

■'Ay,"  ciied  another  citizen,  "  and  let  us  to  the  holds 
of  Albany  and  the  Douglas,  and  burn  them  to  the 
pround.  Let  the  fires  tell  far  and  near,  that  Perth 
knew  how  to  avenge  her  stout  Henry  Gow  !  Hi^has 
fought  a  score  of  times  for  the  Fair  City's  right— let 
us  siiow  we  can  fight  once  to  avenge  his  wrong. 
Hallo!  ho!  brave  citizens,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is 
up!". 

This  cry,  the  well-known  rallying  word  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth,  and  seldom  heard  but  on 
occasions  of  general  uproar,  was  echoed  from  voice 
to  voice;  and  one  or  two  neighbouring  steeples,  of 
which  the  enraged  citizens  possessed  themselves, 
either  by  consent  of  the  priests,  or  in  spite  of  their  op- 
position, began  to  ring  out  the  ominous  alarm  notes, 
in  which,  as  the  ordinary  succession  of  the  chimes 
were  reversed,  the  bells  were  said  to  be  rung  back- 
ward. 

Still,  as  the  crowd  thickened,  and  the  roar  wa.xed 
more  universal  and  louder,  Allan  Grii'in,  a  burly  man, 
with  a  deep  voice,  and  well  respected  among  high  and 
low,  kept  his  station  as  he  bestrode  the  corps'%  and 
called  loudly  to  the  multitude  to  keep  back,  and  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  magistrates. 

"  We  must  proceed  by  order  in  this  matter,  mv 
masters  ;  we  must  have  our  magistrates  at  our  head. 
Thev  are  duly  chosen  and  elected  in  our  town-hall, 
good  men  and  true  every  one:  we  will  not  be  called 
rioters,  or  idle  perturbators  of  the  king's  peace.  Stand 
you  still,  and  make  room,  for  yonder  comes  Bailie 
Craigdallie,  ay,  and  honest  Simon  Glover,  to  whom 
the  Fair  City  is  so  much  bounden.  Alas,  alas,  my 
kind  townsmen  !  his  beautiful  daughter  was  a  bride 
yesternight — this  morning  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  is 
a  widow  before  she  has  Seen  a  wife!" 

This  new  theme  of  sympathy  increased  the  rage 
and  sorrow  of  the  crowd  the  more,  as  many  women 

*  This  celebrated  Slosnn  or  War  Cry  was  often  accompanied 
by  a  sfirrine  strain  of  inu-ic.  wliich  was  of  nniich  repute  in  its 
day,  but  vvliieli  has  Ions  eluded  the  research  of  musical  antiqna- 
fins.  It  is  described  by  the  local  poet,  Mr.  Adamson,  as  a  great 
inspirer  of  courage. 

"  Cour.-ige  to  ?lve,  was  rnighlily  lh»n  hlnwn 

.Saint  Johiisloii's  Hunt  s  up,  since  most  famous  known 

By  ait  musicians" Muses^  Threnodie,  oth  Muse, 

From  the  description  which  follows,  oiio  might  suppose  that 
•t  had  also  been  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  war  dance. 

"  0  !  Iiow  tiiev  bend  their  backs  anfl  fingfrs  lirie  ! 

M.winx  their  quivering  heails,  their  brains  flo  whirl 

Wiih  .livers  muofis  ;  and  as  with  uncouth  rapture 

Transported,  so  do  shalte  their  h->dies'  structure  ; 

Tl>eir  eyes  do  reele,  heads,  arras,  and  shoulders  moTo  ; 

F.-el,  li-s«,  and  hands,  and  ail  parts  approve 

That  heavenly  harmonie;  while  as  they  threw 

Their  browes,  O  mighty  strain  !  tliat'a  brave  I  they  shew 

Great  fantasie  :" Ibid.  Id 


now  mingled  with  them,  who  echoed  baci;  the  alarm 
cry  to  the  men. 

"  .Vy,  ay,  St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up !  For  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth  and  the  brave  Henry  Gow!  Up,  up, 
every  one  of  you,  spare  not  for  your  skin-cutting  ! 
To  the  stables! — to  the  stabltjs  ! — when  the  horse  is 
gone  the  man-at-arms  is  useless — cut  off  the  grooms 
and  yeomen  ;  lame,  maim,  and  stab  the  horses;  kill 
the  base  squires  and  pages.  I,et  these  proud  kmghta 
meet  us  on  their  feet  if  they  dare  !" 

"  They  dare  not,  they  dare  not,"  answered  the  men; 
"  their  strength  is  in  their  horses  and  armour;  and 
yet  the  haughty  and  ungrateful  villains  have  slain  a 
man  whose  skill  as  an  armourer  was  never  matched 
in  Milan  or  Venice.  To  arrns!  to  arms,  bi'ave  bur- 
ghers !     St.  Johnston's  hunt  is  up  !" 

Amid  this  clamour,  the  magistrates  and  superior 
class  of  inhabitants  with  difficulty  obtained  room  to 
e.\aniine  the  body,  having  with  them  the  town-clerk 
to  take  an  oHicial  protocol,  or,  as  it  is  sii'l  called,  a 
precognition,  of  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found. 
To  these  delavs  the  multitude  submitted,  with  a  pa- 
tience and  order  which  strongly  marked  the  national 
character  of  a  people,  whose  resentment  has  always 
been  the  more  i^eeply  dangerous,  that  they  will,  with- 
out relaxing  their  determination  of  vengeance,  submit 
with  patience  to  all  delays  which  are  necessary  to 
ensure  its  attainment.  The  multitude,  therefijre,  re- 
ceived their  magistrates  with  a  loud  cry,  in  which  the 
thirst  of  revenge  was  announced,  together  with  the 
deferential  welcome  to  the  pairons  hy  whose  direc- 
tion they  expected  to  obtain  it  in  right  and  legal  fa- 
shion. 

AVhile  these  accents  of  welcome  still  rung  above  the 
criivyd,  who  now  filled  the  whole  adjacent  streets,  re- 
ceiving and  circulating  a  thousand  varying  reports, 
the  fathers  of  the  city  caused  the  body  to  be  raised 
and  more  closely  examined :  when  it  wasmstantly  per- 
ceived, and  the  truth  publicly  announced,  that  not 
the  armourer  of  the  Wynd,  so  highly,  and  according 
to  the  esteemed  qualilies  of  the  time,  so  justly  popular 
among  his  fellow-citizens;  but  a  man  of  far  less  ge- 
neral estimation,  though  not  wiihout  his  own  value 
in  society,  lay  niurdered  before  them — the  brisk  I^on- 
net- maker,  Oliver  Proudfute.  The  resentment  of  ihe 
people  had  so  much  turned  upon  the  general  opinion, 
that  their  frank  and  brave  champion,  Henry  Gow, 
was  the  slaughtered  person,  that  the  contradiction  of 
the  report  served  to  cool  the  general  fury,  although, 
if  |ioor  Oliver  had  been  recognised  at  first,  there  is 
litile  doubt  that  the  cry  of  vengeance  would  have  been 
as  unanimous,  though  not  probably  so  furious,  as  in 
the  case  of  Henry  VVynd.t     The  first  circulation  of 

*  Mr.  Morrison  says:— "The  various  dosisnations  by  which 
Henry  or  Hal  nf  Ihe  Wynd,  the  Gow  Chroiri  or  Bandy-legged 
.Smitli  of  St.  Johnston,  w.as  known,  have  left  the  field  open  to 
a  great  variety  of  competitors  for  the  lionour  of  being  reckoned 
among  his  descendants.  'J'he  want  of  early  registers,  and  vari- 
ous other  circumstances,  prevent  our  venturing  to  pronounce 
any  verdiqt  on  the  comparative  strength  of  these  claims,  but  wa 
shall  state  llit-ni  all  fairly  and  briefly. 

"  First,  we  have  the  Henry  or  Hendrie  families,  who  can  pro- 
duce many  other  inslaiices  besides  their  own,  in  which  a  Chris- 
tian name  has  become  that  of  a  lamily  or  tribe,  from  the  cele- 
brity attached  to  it  tlirough  the  great  deeds  of  some  one  of  their 
ancestors  by  whom  it  was  borne  Then  follow  the  Hals,  Halls, 
and  Halleys,  among  whom  even  some  of  the  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable race  of  the  Hall:ets  have  ranged  themselves.  All  these 
claims  are,  however,  esteemed  very  lightly  by  the  Wynds,  who 
to  this  day  pride  themselves  on  their  thewes  and  sinews,  and 
consider  that  their  ancestor  being  styled  "  Henrie  Winde"  by  the 
metrical  historian  of  the  town,  is  of  itself  proof  sufficient  Iha; 
their  claim  is  more  solid  than  the  name  would  altogether  imply,  y 

"  It  is  rather  singular  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-will  which 
Henry  seems  to  have  borne  to  the  Celts,  and  the  ctmteinptnous 
terms  in  which  he  so  often  speaks  of  them  in  the  text,  the  Gows 
should  be  found  foremost  amoiiir  the  claimants,  and  that  tha 
strife'  should  lie  mainly  betweim  them  and  their  Saxon  name- 
sakes the  Smiths,  families  whose  number,  opulence,  .and  respec- 
tability, will  render  it  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  sar 
which  of  them  are  in  the  direct  line,  even  if  it  should  be  c'earer 
than  it  is,  that  the  children  of  the  hero  were  known  by  heir 
father's  occnnalioii,  and  not  by  his  resilience. 

"It  only  remains  to  ntptice  the  pretensions  of  the  ''jlitoins 
Grooms,  Crambs,  or  Cronibies,  a  name  which  every  scliool-boy 
will  associate,  if  not  with  the  athletic,  at  least  with  the  feyni 
nastic  exercises  for  whii;h  the  Gow  Chrom  and  the  graminnr 
school  of  Perth  were  enually  celebrated.  W'e  need  scaicely  at'n, 
that  while  the  .Saxon  name  corresponding  with  the  word  Gov/ 
has  brought  a  host  of  competitors  into  the  field,  there  has  mil 
yet  started  any  claimant  resting  his  pretensions  on  the  qual''.» 
expressed  in  the  epitiiet  Chrom,  i.  e.  bandy-legged." 
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tne  unexpected  intelligence  even  excited  a  smile 
am^jng  the  crowd,  so  near  are  the  confines  of  the  lu- 
dicrous to  those  of  the  terrible, 

"The  murderers  have  without  doubt  taken  hirn  for 
Henry  Smith,"  said  Giiffin,  "  svhich  must  have  been 
a  great  comfort  to  hir;i  in  the  circumstances." 

But  the  arrival  of  other  persons  on  the  scene  soon 
restored  its  deeply  tragic  character. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Who's  that  tliat  rings  the  bell  ?— Diablos,  ho  ! 

The  town  will  rise. — —  Othdlo,  Act  2.  SceTit  3. 

The  wild  rumoLirs  which  flew  through  the  town, 
speedily  followed  by  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  bells, 
spread  general  consternation.  The  nobles  and 
kmghts,  with  their  followers,  fathered  in  differenl 
places  of  rendezvous,  where  a  defence  could  best  be 
maintained ;  and  the  alarm  reached  the  roval  re- 
sidence, where  the  young  Prince  was  one  of  the  first 
to  appear  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  the 
old  King.  The  sc«ne  of  the  preceding  niarht  ran  in  his 
recollection;  and,  remembering  the  blood-stained 
figure  of  Bonthron,  he  conceived^ though  indistinctly, 
that  the  ruffian's  action  had  been  connected  with 
this  uproar.  Tiie  subsequent  and  more  interesting 
discourse  with  Sir  John  Ramorny  had,  however,  been 
of  su"h  an  impressive  nature,  as  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  what  he  had  vaa;aely  heard  of  the  bloody 
act  of  the  a.ssassin,  exceptins;  a  confused  recolleciion 
th?t  s-  .me  one  or  other  had  been  slain.  It  was  chiefly 
on  nis  father's  account  that  he  had  assumed  arms 
with  h.s  household  train,  who,  clad  in  bright  armour, 
and  bearing  lances  in  their  hands,  made  now  a  figure 
very  dilferent  from  that  of  the  preceding  night,  when 
they  ajipeared  as  intoxicated  Bacchanalians.  The 
kind  old  Monarch  received  this  mark  of  filial  attach- 
ment with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  proudly  presented 
his  son  to  his  brother  Albany,  who  entered  shortly 
afterwards.    He  took  them  each  by  the  hand. 

"Now  are  we  three  Stewarts,"  he  said,  "  as  inse- 
parable as  the  holy  Trefoil ;  and,  as  they  say  the 
wearer  of  that  sacred  herb  mocks  at  magical  delu- 
sion, so  we,  while  we  are  true  to  each  other,  may  set 
malice  and  enmity  at  defiance." 

The  brother  and  son  kissed  the  kind  hand  which 
Dressed  theirs,  while  Robert  III.  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  their  affection.  The  kiss  of  the  youth  was, 
for  the  time,  sincere;  that  of  the  brother  was  the 
salute  of  the  apostate  Judas. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bell  of  Saint  John's  church 
alarmed,  amongst  others,  the  inhabitants  of  Curfew 
Street.  In  ihelioiise  of  Simon  Glover,  old  Dorothy 
Glover,  as  she  was  called,  (for  she  also  took  name 
from  the  trade  she  practised,  under  her  master's 
auspices,)  was  the  first  to  catch  the  sound.  Thoui^h 
somewhat  deaf  upon  ordinary  occasions,  her  ear  for 
bad  news  was  as  sharp  as  a  kite's  scent  for  carrion  : 
for  Dorothy,  otherwise  an  industrious,  faithful,  ana 
even  attt-ctionate  creature,  had  that  strong  appetite 
for  collecting  and  retailing  sinister  inteliigeiice,  which 
is  often  to  be  marked  in  the  lower  classes.  Liitle 
accustomed  to  be  listened  to,  they  love  the  attenlion 
which  a  tragic  tale  ensures  to  the  bearer,  and  enjoy, 
perhaps,  the  temporary  equality  to  which  misfortune 
reduces  those  who  are  ordinarily  accounted  their 
superiors.  Dorothy  had  no  sooner  possessed  herself 
of  a  slight  packet  of  the  rumours  which  were  flying 
abroad,  than  she  bounced  into  her  master's  bedroom, 
who  had  taken  the  privilege  of  age  and  the  holytide 
to  sleep  longer  than  usual. 

"  There  he  lies,  honest  man  !"  said  Dorothy,  half 
in  a  screeching,  and  half  in  a  wailing  tone  of  svm- 
iiathy,— "  There  he  lies ;  his  best  friend  slain,  and  he 
Knowing  as  little  about  it  as  the  babe  new  born,  that 
kens  not  life  from  death." 

"  How  now,"  said  the  Glover,  starting  up  out  of  his 
bed, — "  What  is  the  matter,  old  woman  ?  is  my 
daughter  well  ?" 

"  Old  woman  !'  said  Dorothy,  who,  having  her  fish 
r.ooked,  chose  to  let  him  play  a  little.  "I  am  not  so 
old,"  said  she,  flouncing  out  of  ilie  room,  "  as  to  bide 
in  the  place  till  a  man  rises  from  his  naked  bed"- 

And  prcsentlv  she  was  heard  at  a  distance  in  the 


parlour  beneath,  melodiously  singing  to  the  scrubbing 
of  her  own  broom. 

"  Doroiny — screechowl — devil, — say  but  my  daugh- 
ter is  well !" 

"  I  am  well,  my  father,"  answered  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  speaking  from  her  bedroom,  "perfectly 
well ;  but  what,  for  Our  Lady's  sake,  is  the  matter  1 
The  bells  ring  backward,  and  there  is  shrieking  and 
crying  in  the  streets." 

"I  will  presently  linow  the  cause.— Here,  Cona- 
char,  come  speedily  and  tie  my  points. — I  forsot — the 
Highland  loon  is  far  beyond  Fortingall. — Patience, 
daughter,  I  will  presently  bring  you  news." 

"Ye  need  not  hurry  yourself  for  that.  Simon 
Glover,"  quoth  the  obdurate  old  woman  ;  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  it  may  be  tauld  before  you  could 
hobble  over  your  door-stane.  I  ken  the  haill  story 
nhiTifid  ;  for,  thoucht  I,  our  goodman  is  so  wilful, 
t'nat  he'll  be  for  banging  out  to  the  tuilzie,  be  the 
cause  what  it  like;  and  sae  I  maun  e'en  stir  my 
shanks,  and  learn  the  cause  of  all  this,  or  he  will  has 
his  auld  nose  in  the  luidstof  it,  and  maybe  get  it  nipt 
ort" before  he  knows  what  for." 

"And  what  r.v  the  news,  then,  old  woman?"  said 
the  impatient  Glover,  still  busying  himself  with  the 
hundred  points  or  latchets  which  were  the  means  of 
ati aching  the  doubtlet  to  the  hose. 

Dorothy  suffered  him  to  proceed  in  his  task,  till  she 
conjectured  it  must  be  nearly  accomplished:  and 
foresaw  that,  if  she  tokl  not  the  secret  herself,  her 
master  would  be  abroad  to  seek  in  person  for  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  She,  therefore,  halloed 
out — "Aweel,  aweel,  ye  canna  say  it  is  my  fault,  if 
you  hear  ill  news  before  you  have  been  at  the  morn- 
ing mass.  I  would  have  kept  it  from  ye  till  ye  had 
heard  the  priest's  word  ;  but  since  you  must  hear  it, 
you  have  e'en  lost  the  truest  friend  that  ever  gave 
baud  to  another,  and  Perth  maun  mourn  for  the 
bravest  burgher  that  ever  took  a  blade  in  hand  !" 

"Harry  Smith!  Harry  Smith!"  exclaimed  the 
father  and  the  daughter  at  once. 

"Oh,  ay,  there  ye  hae  it  at  last,"  said  Dorothy; 
"and  whase  fault  was  it  but  your  ain  ? — ye  made 
such  a  piece  of  work  about  his  companying  with  a 
glee- woman,  as  if  he  had  companied  with  a  Jewess  !" 
Dorothy  would  have  gone  on  long  enough,  but  her 
master  exclaimed  to  his  drughter,  who  was  still  in 
her  own  apartment.  "  It  is  nonsense,  Catharine — all 
the  dotage  of  an  old  fool.  No  such  thing  has  hap- 
pened. 1  will  bring  vou  the  true  tidings  in  a  moment ;'" 
and  snatching  up  his  staff,  the  old  man  hurried  out 
past  Dorothy,  and  into  the  street,  where  the  throng 
of  people  were  rushing  towards  the  High  Street. 
Dorothy,  in  the  meantime,  kept  muttering  to  herself, 
"Thy  father  is  a  wise  man,  take  his  ain  word  for  it. 
He  will  come  next  bv  some  scathe  in  the  hobble- 
show,  and  then  it  will  be,  Dorothy,  get  the  liijt,  and, 
Dorothy,  spread  the  plaster;  but  now  it  is  nothing 
but  nonsen.^e,  and  a  lie,  and  impossibilitv,  that  can 
come  out  of  Dorothy's  mouth — Impossible!  Does 
auld  Simon  think  that  Harrv  Smith's  bend  was  as 
hard  as  his  stithy,  and  a  haill  clan  of  Highlandmen 
dinging  at  him  ?" 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  figure  like  an  angel, 
who  came  wandering  bv  her  with  wild  eye,  cheek 
deadly  pale,  hair  dishevelled,  and  an  apparent  want 
of  consciousness,  which  terrified  the  old  woman  out 
of  her-diseouteiited  humour. 

"Our  Lndy  bless  my  bairn!"  said  she.  "What 
look  you  sae  wild  for?" 

"Did  you  not  say  some  one  was  dead?"  said  Ca- 
tharine, with  a  friglitfiil  uncertainty  of  utterance,  as 
if  her  organs  of  speech  and  hearing  served  her  but 
imperfectly. 

"  Dead,  hinny  !  Ay,  ay,  dead  eneugh  ;  yc'U  no  hae 
him  to  gloom  at  ony  mafr." 

"Dead!"  repeated  Catharine,  still  with  the  same 
uncertainty  of  voice  and  manner.  "Dead — slain — 
and  by  Highlanders  ?" 

"  I'se  warrant  by  Highlanders, — the  lawless  loons. 
Wha  is  it  else  that  kills  maist  of  the  folks  about, 
unless  nowand  than  when  ihe  burghers  take  a  tirri- 
vie,  and  kill  ane  another,  or  whiles  that  the  knight? 
and  nobles  shed  blood'.'    But  I'se  uphauld  it's  been 
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the  Hislilandmen  this  bout.  The  man  was  no  in 
Perili  laird  or  loon,  durst  have  faced  Ht'iiry  Smith 
man  lo  man.  There's  been  sair  odiJs  aj^ainst  him; 
yi'll  see  tiiat  when  it's  looked  into." 

"Highlanders  !"  rep.ealed  Caliiarinc,  as  if  haunted 
b}'  some  idea  which  troubled  h<'r  senses.  "High- 
land rs  I— (Jh,  Conacharl  Conachar!" 

"Indeed,  and  I  Haresav  you  have  lighted  on  tlie 
very  man,  C'aiharii.,.  They  quarrelled,  as  you  saw, 
on  the  St.  Valentine's  r.ven,  and  had  a  warstie.  A 
Highlaiidman  has  a  .ong  memorvfbrthe  likeof  that. 
Gie  him  a  cut!  at  Martinmas  and  his  cheek  will  he 
tingling  at  VVhitsunday.  Huf  v.  hatcould  have  brought 
down  (he  lang-legged  Lon.?  to  do  their  bloody  wark 
within  burgh  ]" 

"  Woe's  me,  it  was  I."  said  Catharine;  "it  was  I 
brought  the  Highlanders  down — 1  that  sent  for  Co- 
nacliar — ay,  they  have  lain  in  vvait— butit  was  I  that 
brought  tliem  within  reach  of  their  prey.  But  I  will 
see  vvith  my  own  eyes— and  then — something  we  will 
do.     .Say  to  my  father  I  will  he  back  anon." 

"  Are  ye  distra  ght,  lassie?"  shouted  Dorothy,  as 
Catharine  made  past  her  towards  the  street  uoor. 
"You  would  not  gan"  into  the  street  with  the  hair 
hangmg  down  your  natrets  in  that  guise,  and  you 
kenu'd  for  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  '? — Mass.  but  she's 
out  in  the  street,  come  o't  what  like,  ana  the  auld 
Glover  will  be  as  mad  as  if  I  could  withhold  her,  will 
she  nill  she,  flyte  she  fling  slie. — This  is  a  brave  morn- 
ing for  an  Ash  Wednesday  ! — What's  to  be  done  1  If 
I  were  to  seek  my  master  among  the  multitude,  I 
were  like  to  be  crushed  beneath  their  feet,  and  little 
moan  made  for  the  old  woman — And  am  I  to  run  af- 
ter Catharine,  who  ere  this  is  out  of  sight,  and  fap 
lighter  of  foot  than  I  am  ?— so  I  will  just  down  the 
gate  to  Nicol  Barber's,  and  tell  him  a'  about  it." 

W'liile  the  trusty  Dorothy  was  putting  her  prudent 
resolve  into  execution,  Catharine  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Perth  in  a  manner,  which  at  another  mo- 
ment would  have  brouglit  on  her  the  attention  of  eve- 
ry one,  who  saw  her  Inirryingon  with  a  reckless  im- 
petuosity, wildly  and  widely  diti'ereiit  from  the  ordi- 
nary decency  and  composure  of  her  step  and  manner, 
ana  without  the  plaid,  scarf,  or  mantie,  which  "wo- 
men of  good,"  of  fair  character  and  decent  rank,  uni- 
versally carried  around  them,  when  they  went  abroad. 
But  distracted  as  the  people  were,  every  one  inqui- 
ring or  telling  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and  most  re- 
counting it  ditiiirent  ways,  the  negligence  of  her  dress, 
and  discomposure  of  her  manner,  made  no  ini|)ression 
on  any  one;  and  she  was  suffered  to  press  forward 
on  the  path  she  had  chosen,  without  attracting  more 
notice  than  the  other  females,  who,  stirred  by  anxious 
curiosity  or  fear,  had  come  out  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  an  alarm  so  general — it  might  be  to  seek  for  friends, 
for  whose  safety  they  were  interested. 

As  Catharine  passed  along,  she  felt  all  the  wild  in- 
fluence of  the  agitating  scene,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  forbore  from  repeating  the  cries  of  lamenta- 
tion and  alarm,  which  were  echoed  around  her.  In 
the  meantime,  she  rushed  rapidly  on,  embarrassed 
like  one  in  a  dream,  with  a  strange  sense  of  dreadful 
calamity,  the  precise  nature  of  which  she  was  unable 
to  define,  but  which  implied  the  terrible  conscious- 
ness, that  the  man  who  loved  her  so  fondly,  whose 
good  qualities  she  so  highly  esteemed,  and  whom  she 
now  felt  to  be  dearer  than  perhaps  she  would  before 
have  acknowledged  to  her  cwn  bosom,  was  murdered, 
and  most  probably  by  her  means.  The  connexion  be- 
twi.vt  Henry's  .supposed  death,  and  the  descent  of 
Conachar  and  his  followers,  though  adopted  by  her 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  and  engrossing  emotion,  was 
sufficiently  probable  to  have  been  received  for  truth, 
even  if  her  understanding  had  been  at  leisure  to  ex- 
amine its  credihility.  Without  knowing  what  she 
sought,  except  the  general  desire  to  know  the  worst 
of  the  dreadful  report,  she  hurried  forward  to  the  very 
spot,  which  of  all  others  her  feelings  of  the  preceding 
day  would  have  induced  her  to  avoi  1. 

VVho  would,  upon  the  evenjngof  Shrove-tide,  have 
persuaded  the  proud,  the  timid,  the  shy,  the  rigidly 
decorous  Catharine  Glover,  that  before  mass  on  Ash 
Wednesday  she  should  rush  through  the  streets  of 
Pifth,  malung  her  w  ly  amidst  tuiu..lt  and  confusion, 


with  her  hair  unbound,  and  her  dress  disarranged,  to 
seek  the  house  of  that  same  lover,  who,  she  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  had  so  grossly  and  indelicately  neglect- 
ed and  aHi'onted  her,  as  to  pursue  a  low  and  licen- 
tious amour!  Vet  so  it  was;  and  her  eagerness  ta- 
king, as  if  by  instinct,  the  road  which  was  most  free, 
she  avoided  the  High  Street,  where  the  p'- ^^«ure  wan 
greatest,  and  reached  the  wynd  by  the  narrow  lanes 
on  the  northern  skirt  of  the  town,  through  which 
Henry  Smith  had  formerly  escorted  Louise.  But  even 
these  comparatively  lonely  passages  were  now  astii 
with  passengers,  so  general  was  the  alarm.  Catha- 
rine Glover  made  her  way  through  them,  however, 
while  such  as  observed  her  looked  on  each  other,  ana 
shook  their  heads  in  sympathy  with  her  distress.  At 
length,  without  any  distinct  i(fea  of  her  own  purpose, 
she  stood  before  her  lover's  door,  and  knocked  for  ad- 
mittance. 

The  silence  which  succeeded  the  echoing  of  her  has- 
ty summons  increased  the  alarm,  which  had  induced 
her  to  take  this  desperate  measure. 

"Open, — open,  Henry  !"  she  cried.  "Open,  if  you 
yet  live  ! — Open,  if  you  would  not  find  Catharine  Glo- 
ver dead  upon  your  threshold  !" 

As  she  cried  thus  franticly,  to  ears  which  she  waa 
taught  to  believe  were  stopped  by  death,  the  lover  she 
invoked  opened  the  door  in  person,  just  ui  time  to  pre- 
vent her  sinking  on  the  ground.  The  extremity  ol 
his  ecstatic  joy  upon  an  occasion  so  unexpei;ted,  was 
qualified  only  by  the  wonder  which  forbade  him'  to 
helieve  it  real,  and  by  his  alarm  at  the  closed  eyes, 
half-opened  and  blanched  lips,  total  absence  of  com- 
plexion, and  apparentlv  total  cessation  of  breathing. 

Henry  had  remained  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  gene- 
ral alarm,  which  had  reached  his  ears  fur  a  consider- 
able time,  fully  determined  to  put  him.self  in  the  way 
of  no  brawls  that  he  could  avoid  ;  and  it  was  only  in 
compliance  with  a  summons  from  the  Magistrates, 
which,  as  a  burgher,  he  was  bound  to  obey,  that,  ta- 
king his  sword  and  a  spare  buckler  from  the  wall,  he 
was  about  to  go  forth,  for  the  first  time  unwillingly, 
to  pay  his  service,  as  his  tenure  bound  him. 

"  It  i.s  hard,"  he  said,  "  to  be  put  forward  in  all  the 
town  feuds,  when  the  fighting  work  is  so  detestable 
to  Catharine.  I  am  sure  there  are  enough  of  wench- 
es in  Perth,  that  say  to  their  gallants,  'Go  out— do 
your  devoir  bravely,  and  win  your  lady's  grace;'  and 
yet  they  send  not  for  their  lovers,  but  for  me,  who 
cannot  da  the  duties  of  a  man  to  protect  a  minstrel 
woman,  or  of  a  burgess  who  fights  for  the  honour  oi 
his  town,  but  this  peevish  Catharine  uses  me  as  if  I 
were  a  brawler  and  bordeiler  !" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind, 
when,  as  he  opened  his  door  to  issue  forth,  the  per- 
son dearest  to  his  thoughts,  but  whom  he  certainly 
least  expected  to  see,  was  present  to  his  eyes,  and 
dropped  into  his  arms. 

His  mixture  of  surprise,  joy,  and  an.xiety,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  the  presence  of  mind  which  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  To  place  Catharine  Glover  in  safety, 
and  recall  her  to  herself,  was  to  be  thought  of  before 
rendering  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  Magis- 
trates, however  pressingly  that  had  been  delivered. 
He  carried  his  lovely  burden,  as  light  as  a  feather,  yet 
more  precious  thin  the  same  quantity  of  purest  gold, 
into  a  small  bed-chamber  which  had  been  his  mo- 
ther's. It  was  the  most  fit  for  an  invalid,  as  it  looked, 
into  the  garden,  and  was  separated  from  the  noise  of 
the  tumult. 

"Here,  Xiirse — Nurse  Shoolbred— come  quick — 
come  for  death  and  life— here  is  one  wants  thy  help  !" 

Up  trotted  th"  olrl  dame.  "If  it  should  but  prove 
anv  one  that  will  keep  thee  out  of  the  scuffle" — for  she 
also  had  been  aroused  bv  the  noise,— but  what  waa 
her  astonishment,  when,  placed  in  love  and  reverence 
on  llie  bed  of  her  late  mistress,  and  supported  by  the 
athletic  arms  of  her  foster  son,  she  saw  the  apparent- 
ly lileless  form  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  "  Catha- 
rine Glover !"  she  said  ;  "  and,  Holy  Mother— a  dying 
woman,  as  it  would  seem  !"  _ 

"Not  so,  old  woman,"  said  her  foster  son;  "  tho 
dear  heart  throl)s— the  sweet  breath  comes  and  re- 
turns! Come  thou,  that  may  aid  her  more  meetly  than 
I — bring  water — essences— whatever  thy  old  skill  can 
13* 
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devise.  'Heaven  did  not  placeher  in  my  arms  to  die, 
out  to  live  for  lierself  and  me!" 

With  an  activity  whicii  her  ase  little  promised, 
Nurse  Shoolbred  collented  the  means  of  restoring  ani- 
nintion  ;  for,  like  many  women  of  the  period,  she  un- 
derstood what  was  to  l)e  done  in  such  cases,  nay,  pos- 
st5=ed  a  knowledge  of  treating  wounds  of  an  ordina- 
ry description,  which  the  warlike  propensities  of  her 
fos^'T  son  i;ept  in  pretty  constant  exercise. 

"Come  novv."  she  said,  "son  Henrv,  unfold  your 


his  temper.  But  this  tendency  to  ill-timed  mirth, 
which  savoured  of  the  rudeness  (if  the  times,  was  at 
once  hushed  by  the  voice,  and  cries,  and  exclamations 
of  a  woman,  who  struggled  througli  the  crowd, 
screaming  at  the  same  time, — "Oh,  my  husband  I — 
my  husband!" 

Room  was  made  for  the  son'ower,  who  was  follow- 
ed by  two  or  three  fermle  fnends.  Mandie  Proudfute 
had  been  hitherto  only  noticeo  as  a  good-looking, 
black-haired  woman,  believed  to  be  dink*  and  dis- 


arms from  about  mvpat'ent — though  she  is  worth  the  |  dainfui  to  those  whom  slie  thought  meaner  or  poorer 
Dvessins— and  set  tay  hands  at  freedom  to  help  me  j  than  herself,  and  lady  and  emperess  over  her  late hus- 
with  what  I  want.— IVay,  I  will  not  insist  on  your'  band,  whom  she  quickly  caused  to  lower  his  crest 
quitting  her  hand,  if  you  w  11  beat  the  palm  gently,  as  j  wlien  she  chanced  to  hear  him  crowuig  out  of  season. 
the  fingers  unclose  their  clenched  grasu." 

"/beat  her  slight  beautiful  hand!"  said  Henry; 
"you  were  as  well  bid  me  beat  a  glass  cup  with  a 
fore-hammer,  as  tap  her  fair  palm  with  i7iy  horn-hard 
fingers. — But  the  fingers  do  unfold,  and  we  will  find 
a  better  way  than  beating;"  and  he  applied  his  lips 
to  the  pretty  liand,  whose  mofon  indicated  returning 
sensation.     One  or  two  deep  .sighs  s-icceeded,  and  the 


But  now,  under  the  influence  of  powerful  passion, 
she  assumed  a  far  more  imposing  character. 

"  Do  you  Inuch,"  she  said,  "  you  unworthy  burgh- 
ers of  Perth,  because  one  of  your  own  citizens  has 
Doured  his  blood  into  the  kennel? — or  do  vou  laugh 
because  the  deadly  lot  has  lighted  on  myliusband? 
How  has  he  deserved  tliis? — Did  he  not  maintain  an 
honest  house  by  his  own  industry,  and  keep  a  credit- 
Fair  3Iaid  of  Perth  opened  her  eyes,  fi.xed  them  on  her  ■  able  board,  where  the  sick  had  welcome,  and  the 
lover,  as  he  kneeled  by  the  bedsidf,  and  again  sunk  poor  had  relief  ?  Did  he  not  lend  to  those  who  want 
back  on  the  pillow.  As  she  withdrew  not  her  hand  I  ed, — stand  by  his  neighbours  as  a  friend,  keep  coua 
from  her  lover's  hold  or  from  his  grasp,  we  must  in  j  sel  and  do  justice  like  a  magistrate  ""' 

s  was  I      "  It  is  true,  it  is  true," 


charity  believe  that  the  retur'i  to  consciousness 
not  so  complete  as  to  make  hf  r  aware  that  he  abused 
the  advantage,  by  pressing  't  alternately  to  his  lips 
and  his  bosom.  At  the  same  time  we  are  compelled 
to  own,  that  the  blood  v.'as  coloiirinnr  in  her  cheek, 
and  that  her  breathing  was^cee')  and  regular,  for  a 
minute  or  two  during  this  relt.Dse. 

The  noise  at  the  door  be-ian  now  to  grovv  much 
Imder,  and  Henry  was  calleil  for  by  all  his  various 
names,  of  Smith,  Gow,  anc  Hal  of  the  Wvnd,  as 
heathens  used  to  summon  iheir  deities  by  diU'eri'nt 
epithets.  At  last,  like  Portusae.se  Catholics  when  ex- 
hausted with  entreating  thtir  saints,  the  crowd  with- 
out had  recourse  to  vituperative  exclamations. 

"  Out  upon  you,  Henry  !  S  on  are  a  disgraced  man, 
mansworn  to  your  burgher  oath,  and  a  traitor  to  the 
Fair  City,  unless  you  come  in'^tantly  fnrth  !"  _ 

It  would  seem  that  Xnrse  Shoolbred's  applications 
were  now  so  far  successfid,  that  Catharine's  senses 
were  in  some  measure  restored  ;  for  turning  her  face 
mo.'-e  towards  that  of  her  lover,  than  her  former  pos- 
ture permitted,  she  let  her  right  hand  fall  on  his  shoul- 
der, leaving  her  left  still  in  his  possession,  and  seem- 
ing slightly  to  detain  him,  while  she  whispered,  "Do 
not  go,  Henry— stay  with  me — they  will  kill  thee, 
these  men  of  blood." 

It  would  seem  that  this  gentle  invocation,  the  re- 
sult of  finding  the  lover  alive  whom  she  expected  to 
have  only  recognised  as  a  corpse,  though  it  was  spo- 
ken so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  intelligible,  had  more 
effect  to  keep  Henry  Wynd  in  his  present  posture, 
tiian  the  repeated  summons  of  many  voices  from 
without  had  to  bring  him  down  stairs. 

"  3Iass,  townsmen,"  cried  one  hardy  citizen  to  his 
companions,  "the  saucy  Smith  but  jests  with  us! 
Let  us  into  the  house,  and  bring  him  out  by  the  lug 
and  the  horn." 

"  Take  care  what  vou  are  doing,"  said  a  more  cau- 
tious assailant.  "The  man  that  presses  on  Henry 
Govv's  retirement  may  go  into  h!s  house  with  sound 
bones,  but  will  return  with  ready-made  work  for  the 
surgeon. — But  here  comes  one  has  good  right  to  do 
our  errand  to  him,  and  make  the  recreant  hear  rea- 
son on  both  sides  of  his  head." 

The  person  of  whom  this  was  spoken  was  no  other 
than  Simon  Glofer  himself.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
fatal  sDot  where  the  unlucky  Bonnet-maker's  body 
was  lying,  just  in  time  to  discover,  to  his  great  relief, 
that  when  it  was  turned  with  the  face  upwards  by 
Bailie  Craigdallic's  orders,  the  features  of  the  poor 
braggart  Proiidfnte  were  recognised,  when  th.e  crowd 
expected  to  behold  th()se  of  their  favourite  cnainpion 
Henry  Smith.  A  laugh,  or  soni'thing  approaching  to 
one,  went  among  those  who  reineiiibered  how  hard 
Oliver  had  struggled  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  fight- 
/ng  man,  however  foreign  to  his  nalm-e  and  disposi- 
lioii,  and  remarked  now,  t!iat  he  had  m;t  with  a  mode 
»f  deatn  much  better  suited  to  his  pretensions  than  to 


answered  the  assembly 
'  his  blood  is  our  blood,  as  much  as  if  it  were  Henry 
Gow's." 

"  Yot,i  speak  truth,  neighbours,"  said  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie;  "  and  this  feud  cannot  be  patched  up  as  the 
former  was-^citizen's  blood  must  not  flow  unavenged 
down  our  kennels,  as  if  it  Wc  re  diich-waier,  or  we 
shall  soon  see  the  broad  Tay  crimsoned  with  it.  But 
this  blow  was  never  meant  for  the  poor  man  on 
whom  it  has  unhappily  fdlen.  Everyone  knew  what 
Oliver  Proudfute  was,  how  wide  he  could  s|ieak,  and 
how  little  he  would  do.  He  has  Henry  Smith's  Iniff- 
coat,  target,  and  head-piece.  All  the  town  know 
them  as  well  as  I  do  ;  there  is  no  doubt  on't.  He  had 
the  trick,  as  you  know,  of  trying  to  imitate  the  Smith 
in  most  things.  Some  one,  blind  with  rage,  or  f>er- 
haps  through  liquor,  has  stricken  the  innocent  Bon- 
net-maker, whom  no  man  either  hated  or  feared,  oi 
indeed  cared  either  much  or  little  about,  instead  of  the 
stout  Smith,  who  has  twenty  feuds  upon  his  iiands." 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done.  Bailie?"  cried  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  That,  my  friends,  vour  magistrates  will  deter- 
mine for  von,  as  we  sliall  instantly  meet  together 
when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  cometh  here,  which  must 
be  anon.  Meanwhile,  let  the  chirurgeon  Dwining 
examine  that  poor  piece  of  clay,,  that  he  ipay  tell  us 
how  he  came  by  his  fatal  death  :  and  then  let  the 
corpse  be  decently  swathed  in  a  clean  shroud,  as  be- 
comes an  honest  citizen,  and  placed  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  .lohn,  the  patron  of  tlie 
Fair  Citv.  Cease  all  clamour  and  noise,  and  every 
defensible  man  of  vou,  as  you  would  wish  well  to  the 
Fair  Town,  keep  Viis  weapons  in  readines.s,  and  be 
prepared  to  assemble  on  the  High  Street,  at  the  toll- 
ing of  the  common  bell  from  the  Town-House,  and 
we  will  either  revenge  the  death  of  otir  fellow-citizen, 
or  else  we  shall  take  such  fortune  as  Heaven  will 
send  us.  Meanwhile,  avoid  all  quarrelling  with  the 
knights  and  their  followers,  till  we  know  the  innocent 
from  tlie  guilty. — But  wherefore  tarries  this  knave 
Smith  ?  He  is  ready  enough  in  tumults  when  his 
presence  is  not  wanted,  and  lags  he  now  when  his 
presence  may  serve  the  Fair  Citv?— What  ails  him, 
doth  any  one  kno'v?  Hath  he  been  upon  the  frolic 
last  Eastern's  Even  ?" 

"  Ratiier  he  is  sick  or  sullen,  I^Iaster  Bailie,"  said 
one  of  the  city's  mairs,  or  sergeants  ;  "for  though  he 
is  within  door,  as  his  knaves  report,  yet  he  will  nei-' 
ther  answer  to  us  nor  admit  us." 

"  So  please  your  wor.ship.  Master  Bailie,"  sa  d 
Sirnon  Glover,  "I  will  go  inysplf  to  fetch  Henry 
Smith.  I  have  some  little  difference  to  make  up 
with  him.  And  blesse'l  be  Our  Lady,  who  hath  so 
ordered  it,  that  I  find  him  alive,  as  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  I  could  never  have  expected  !" 

"Bring  the  stout    Sir.ith  to  thi,  C&uncii  J>v  \"e  *' 
*  Contemptuous— scornfu,  of  t^lx'i 
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■  said  the  Hailie,  as  a  mounted  yeoman  pressed  through 
the  erowd,  and  wliispcred  in  his  ear, —"Here  is  a 
good  I'eilow,  vviio  says  ihe  linighl  of  K\nfauns  is  en- 
tering the  port." 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  Simon  Glover  presentmg 
himself  at  the  house  of  Henry  Gow  at  the  period  al- 
ready noticed. 

Unrestrained  by  the  considerations  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  which  mfluenccd  others,  he  repaired  to  the 
parlour;  and  having  overheard  the  busthng  of  Dame 
Shoo'lbred,  he  took  the  privilege  of  intimacy  to  ascend 
to  the  bedroom,  and,  with  the  slight  apology  of—"  I 
crave  vour  pardon,  good  neiglibour,"  he  opened  the 
door,  and  entered  the  apartment,  where  a  singular 
and  tmexpected  sight  awaited  him.  At  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  May  Catharine  experienced  a  revival  much 
speedier  than  Dame  Shoolbred's  restoratives  had 
been  able  to  produce  ;  and  the  paleness  of  her  com- 
plexion changed  into  a  deep  glow  of  the  most  lovely 
red.  She  pushed  her  lover  from  her  with  both  her 
hands,  which,  until  this  minute,  her  want  of  con- 
sciousness, or  lier  atrection,  awakened  by  the  events 
of  the  morning,  had  well-nigh  abandoned  to  his  ca- 
resses. Henry  Smith,  bas'liful  as  v>'e  know  him, 
stumbled  as  he  rose  up;  and  none  of  the  party  were 
without  a  share  of  confusion,  excepting  Dame  Shool- 
Dred.  who  was  glad  to  make  some  pretext  to  turn 
her  back  to  the  others,  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy 
a  laugh  at  their  expense,  which  she  felt  herself  utterly 
unable  to  restrain,  and  in  which  the  Glover,  whose 
surprise,  though  great,  was  of  short  duration,  and  of 
a  joyful  c'laracter,  sincerely  joined. 

""  Now,  by  good  St.  John,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I 
had  seen  a  sight  this  morning  that' would  cure  me  of 
laughter,  at  least  till  Lent  was  over;  but  this  would 
make  me  curl  mv  cheek,  if  I  were  dying.  Why,  here 
stands  honest  Henry  Smith,  who  was  lamented  as 
dead,  and  toll'd  out  for  from  every  steeple  in  town, 
alive,  merry,  and,  as  it  seems  from  his  ruddy  com- 
plexion, as  like  to  live  as  any  man  in  Perth.  And. 
here  is  my  precious  daughter,  that  yesterday  w;ould 
speak  of  nothing  but  the  wickedness  of  the  wights 
that  haunt  profane  sports,  and  protect  glee-maidens — 
Ay,  she  who  set  St.  Valentine  and  St.  Ciipid  both  at 
defiance, — here  she  is,  turned  a  glee-maiden  herself, 
for  what  I  can  see  !  Truly,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you, 
my  good  Dame  Shoolbred,  who  give  way  to  no  dis- 
order, have  been  of  this  loving  partv." 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  my  dearest  father,"  said  Ca- 
tharine, as  if  about  to  weep.  "  1  came  here  with  far 
different  expectations  than  you  suppose.  I  only 
came  because — because" — 

"  Because  you  expected  to  find  a  dead  lover,"  said 
her  father,  "  and  you  have  found  a  living  one,  who 
can  receive  the  tokens  of  your  regard,  and  rettn-n 
them.  Now,  were  it  not  a  sin,  I  could  find  in  niy 
heart  to  thank  Heaven,  that  thou  hast  been  surprised 
at  last  into  owning  thysel  fa  woman — Simon  Glover  is 
not  worthy  to  have  an  absolute  saint  for  his  daugh- 
ter.— Nay,  look  not  so  piteously,  nor  expect  condo- 
lence from  me  !  Only  I  will  try  not  to  look  merry, 
if  you  will  be  pleased  to  stop  your  tears,  or  confess 
them  to  be  tears  of  joy." 

"  If  I  were  to  die  for  such  a  confession,"  said  poor 
Catharine,  "  I  could  not  tell  what  to  call  them. 
Only  believe,  dear  father,  and  let  Henry  believe,  that 
I  would  never  have  come  hither,  unless — unless" — 

"Unless  you  had  thought  that  Henry  could  not 
come  to  you,"  said  her  father.  "  And  now  shake 
hands  hi  peace  and  concord,  and  agree  as  Valentines 
should.  Yesterday  was  Shrovetide,  Henry — We  will 
hold  that  thou  hast  confessed  ihyfoUies.  hast  obtained 
absolution,  and  art  relieved  of  all  the  guilt  thou 
Btoodest  charged  with." 

"Nay,  touching  that,  father  Simon,"  said  the 
Smith,  "  now  that  vou  are  cool  enough  to  hear  me,  I 
can  swear  on  the  Gospels,  and  I  can  call  my  nurse, 
Dame  Shoolbred,  to  witness" — 

"Nay,  nay,"  s^iid  the  Glover,  "but  wherefore  rake 
Up  dirterences,  which  should  all  be  forgotten  1" 

"Hark  ye,  Simon!— Simon  Glover!"  This  was 
aow  echoed  from  beneath. 

"True,  son  Smith,"  said  the  Glover,  seriously, 
'  we  have  otha  work  m  hand.    You  and  I  must  to 


the  council  instantly.  Catharine  shall  remain  here 
with  Dame  Shoolbred,  who  will  take  charge  of  he' 
till  we  return  ;  and  then,  as  the  town  is  in  misride, 
we  two,  Harry,  will  carry  her  home,  and  they  will  bi» 
bold  men  that  cross  m." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  father,"  said  Catharine,  with  a 
smile,  ''now  you  are  taking  Oliver  Proudfute's  office 
That  doughty  bm-gher  is  Henry's  brother-at-arms." 

Her  father's  countenance  grew  dark. 

"  You  have  spoke  a  stinging  word,  daughter  ;  but 
you  know  not  what  has  happened.  Kiss  him,  Ca- 
tharine, in  token  of  forgiveness." 

"  Not  So,"  said  Catharine  ;  "  I  have  done  him  tc>o 
much  grace  already.  When  he  has  seen  the  errant 
damsel  safe  home,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ciaim'his 
reward." 

"  Meantime,"  said  Henry,  "  I  will  claim  as  your 
host,  what  you  will  not  allow  me  on  other  terms." 

He  Iblded  the  fair  maiden  in  his  arms,  and  was 
permitted  to  take  the  salute  which  she  had  refused 
to  bestow. 

As  they  descended  the  stair  together,  the  old  man 
laid  his  baud  on  the  Smith's  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  Henry,  my  dearest  wishes  are  fulfilled  ;  but  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  saints  that  it  should  be  in  an  hour  of 
difiiciilty  and  terror." 

"  True,"  said  the  Smith;  "but  ihon  knowest,  father, 
if  our  nots  be  frequent  at  Perth,  at  least  they  seldom 
last  long." 

Then,  opening  a  door  which  led  from  the  house  in- 
to the  smithy,  "Here,  comrades,"  he  cried,  "Anton, 
Cuth-bert,  Dingwell,  and  Ringm!  Let  none  of  you 
stir  from  the  place  till  I  return.  Be  as  true  as  the 
wea  ions  I  have  taught  you  to  forge;  a  French  crown 
and  a  Scotch  merry-making  for  you,  if  you  obey  my 
eonimand.  I  leave  a  mighty  treasure  in  your  charge. 
Watch  the  doors  well — let  little  .Jannekin  scout  up 
and  down  the  wynd,  and  have  your  arms  ready  if  any 
one  approaches  the  house.  Open  the  doors  to  no  man, 
till  Father  Glover  or  I  return  ;  it  conce'rns  my  life  and 
happiness." 

The  strong  swarthy  giants  to  whom  he  spoke,  an- 
swered, "Deat'n  to  him  who  attempts  it!" 

"  My  Catharine  is  now  as  safe,"  said  he  to  her  fa- 
ther, as  if  twenty  men  garrisoned  a  royal  castle  in 
her  cause.  We  shall  pass  most  quietly  io  the  Coun- 
cil-house by  walking  through  the  garden." 

He  led  the  way  through  a  little  orchard  according- 
ly, where  the  birds,  which  had  been  sheltered  and  fed 
during  the  winter  by  the  good-natured  artisan,  early 
in  the  season  as  it  was,  were  saluting  the  precarious 
smiles  of  a  February  sun,  with  a  few  faint  a'nd  inter- 
rupted attempts  at  melody. 

'Hear  these  minstrels,  father,"  said  the  Smith  ;  "I 
laughed  at  them  this  morning  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
heart,  because  the  little  wretches  sung,  with  so  much 
of  winter  before  them.  But  now,  metninks,  I  could 
bear  a  blithe  chorus,  for  I  have  my  Valentine  as  they 
have  theirs;  and  whatever  ill  may  lie  before  me  for 
to-m  irrow,  1  am  to-day  the  happiest  man  in  Perth, 
city  or  county,  burgh  or  landward." 

"Yet  I  must  allay  your  joy,"  said  the  old  Glover, 
"though.  Heaven  knows,  1  share  it. — Poor  Oliver 
Proudfute,  the  inoffensive  fnol  tliat  you  and  I  knew 
so  well,  has  been  found  this  morning  dead  in  the 
streets." 

"  Only  dead  drunk,  I  trust  ?"  said  the  Smith  ;  "  nay, 
a  caudle  and  a  dose  of  matrimonial  advice  will  brini; 
him  to  life  again." 

"No,  Henry,  no.  He  is  slain — slain  with  a  battle- 
axe,  or  some  such  weapon." 

"Impossible!"  replied  the  Smith;  "he  was  '.ight 
foot  d  enough,  and  would  not  for  all  Perth  have  trusi 
ed  to  his  hands,  when  he  could  extricate  himself  by 
his  heels." 

"  No  choice  was  allowed  him.  The  blow  was 
dealt  in  the  very  back  of  his  head;  he  who  struck 
must  have  been  a  shorter  man  than  himself,  and 
used  a  horseman's  battle-axe,  or  some  such  weaixm 
for  a  Lochab"r-axe  nuist  have  struck  the  upper  [>arl 
of  hi«  head  -But  there  he  lies  dead,  brained,  I  mav 
say,  by  a  most  frightful  wound." 

"  This  is  inconceivable,''  said  Henry  Wynd.  "  He 
was  in  my  house  at  midnight,  in  a  morricer's  habi^ 
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seemed  to  have  been  drinkins,  though  not  to  excess. 
He  told  nie  a  tale  of  havins  been  beset  by  rtvellers, 
and  beini?  in  danger;  but  aTas  !  you  know  the  man  ; 
I  deemed  it  was  a  swaggering  fit,  as  he  sometimes 
took  when  he  was  in  liquor;  and,  may  the  Merciful 
Virgin  forgive  me !  I  let  him  go  without  company,  in 
which  I  did  him  inhuman  wrong.  Holy  St.  John  be 
my  witness!  I  would  have  gone  with  any  helpless 
creature ;  and  far  more  with  him,  with  whom  I  have 
so  often  sat  at  the  same  board,  and  drunken  of  the 
same  cup.  Who,  of  the  race  of  man,  could  have 
thought  of  harming  a  creature  so  simple,  and  so  un- 
offending, excepting  by  his  idle  vaunts!" 

"  Henry,  he  wore  thy  head-piece,  thy  buff-coat, 
thy  target — How  came  he  by  these?" 

""  Why,  he  demanded  the  use  of  them  for  the  night, 
and  I  was  ill  at  ease,  and  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of 
his  company;  having  kept  no  holiday,  and  being  de- 
termined to  keep  none,  in  respect  of  our  misunder- 
standmg." 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  Bailie  Craigdallie,  and  all 
our  sagpst  counsellors,  that  the  blow  was  intended 
for  yourself  and  that  it  heconies  you  to  prosecute  the 
due  vengeance  of  our  fellow-citizen,  who  received  the 
death  which  was  meant  for  you." 

The  Smith  was  for  some  time  silent.  They  had 
now  left  the  garden,  and  were  walking  in  a  lonely 
lane,  by  which  they  meant  to  approach  the  Council- 
bouse  of  tlie  burgh,  without  being  exposed  to  obser- 
vation or  idle  inquiry. 

"  You  are  silent,  rny  son,  yet  we  two  have  much 
to  speak  of,"  said  Simon  Glover.  "  Bethink  thee 
that  this  widowed  woman  Maudlin,  if  she  should  see 
cause  to  bring  a  charge  against  any  one  for  the 
wrong  done  to  her  and  her  orphan  cliildren,  must 
su|)port  it  by  a  cliampion,  according  to  law  and  cus- 
tom ;  for  be  the  murderer  who  he  may,  we  know 
enough  of  these  followers  of  the  nobles  to  lie  assuied, 
that  the  party  suspected  will  appeal  to  the  combat, 
in  derision,  perhaps,  of  those  whom  they  will  call  the 
cowardly  burghers.  While  we  are  men  with  blood 
in  our  veins,  this  must  not  be,  Henry  Wynd." 

"  I  see  where  you  would  draw  me,  father,"  an- 
swered Henry,  dejectedly;  "  and  St.  .lohn  knows  I 
have  heard  a  summons  to  battle  as  willingly  as  war- 
horse  ever  heard  the  trumpet.  But  bctliink  you,  fa- 
ther, how  I  have  lost  Catharine's  favour  repeatedly, 
and  have  been  driven  well-nigh  to  despair  of  ever  re- 
gaining it,  for  being,  if  I  may  say  .so,  even  too  ready 
a  man  of  my  hands.  And  here  are  all  our  quarrels 
made  up.  and  the  hopes,  that  seemed  this  morning 
removed  beyond  earthly  prospect,  have  become  nearer 
and  brighter  than  ever;  and  must  I,  with  the  dear 
one's  kiss  of  forgiveness  on  my  lips,  engage  in  a  new 
scene  of  violence,  which  you  are  well  aware  will  give 
her  the  deepest  offence  ?" 

"  It  is  hard  for  me  to  advise  you,  Henry,"  said 
Simon;  "but  this  I  must  ask  you — Have  you,  or 
have  you  not,  reason  to  think,  that  this  poor  unfor- 
tunate Oliver  has  been  mistaken  for  you?" 

"I  fear  it  too  much,"  said  Henry.  "He  was 
thought  something  like  me,  and  the  poor  fool  had 
studied  to  ape  my  gestures  and  manner  of  walking, 
nay,  the  very  airs  which  I  have  the  trick  of  whist- 
ling, that  he  might  increase  a  resemblance  which  has 
cost  him  dear.  I  have  ill-willers  enough,  both  in 
burgh  and  lamlward,  to  owe  me  a  shrewd  turn;  and 
he.  I  think,  could  have  none  such." 

Well,  Henry,  I  cannot  say  but  my  daughter  will 
be  offended.  She  has  been  much  with  Father  Cle- 
ment, and  has  received  notions  about  peace  and  for- 
giveness, which  methinks  suit  ill  with  a  country 
where  the  laws  cannot  protect  us,  unless  we  have 
spirit  to  protect  ourselves.  If  you  determine  for  the 
combat,  1  will  do  my  best  to  persuade  her  to  look  on 
the  matte"  as  the  other  good  wonianhood  in  the 
l.urgh  will  do;  and  if  you  resolve  to  let  the  matter 
rest—  the  man  who  haS  lost  his  life  for  yours  rcTuaining 
frnavonged — the  widow  and  the  orphans  without  any 
reparation  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  father— 1 
will  then  do  you  the  justice  to  remembtr,  that  I,  at 
least  ought  not  to  think  the  worse  of  you  for  vour 
naiicnce  since  it  was  adopted  for  love  of  my  child. 
\\i\\,  Henry  we  must  in  that  case  remove  ourselves 


from  bonny  St.  Johnston,  for  here  we  will  be  but  a 

disgraced  family." 

Henry  groaned  deeply,  and  was  silent  for  an  in- 
stant, then  replied,  "  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  dis- 
honoured, though  I  should  never  see  her  again  !  Had 
it  been  yesterday  evening,  I  would  have  met  the  best 
blade  among  these  men-at-arms  as  blithely  as  ever  I 
danced  at  a  May-pole.  But  to-day,  when  she  had 
first  as  good  as  said,  'Henry  Smith,  I  love  thee!' — 
Father  Glover,  it  is  very  hard.  Yet  it  is  all  my  own 
fault!  This  poor  unhappy  Oliver!  I  ought  to  have 
allowed  him  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  when  he  prayed 
me  in  his  agony  of  fear  ;  or,  had  I  gone  with  him,  I 
should  then  nave  prevented  or  shared  his  fate.  But  I 
taunted  him,  ridiculed  him,  loaded  him  with  male- 
dictions, though  the  saints  know  they  were  uttered  in 
idle  peevishness  of  impatience.  I  drove  him  out  from 
my  doors,  whom  I  knew  so  helpless,  to  take  the  fate 
which  was  perhaps  intended  for  me.  fmust  avenge 
him,  or  be  dishonoured  forever.  See,  father — I  have 
been  called  a  man  hard  as  the  steel  I  work  in— Does 
burnished  steel  ever  drop  tears  like  these? — Shame 
on  me  that  I  should  shed  them  !" 

"It  is  no  shame,  my  dearest  son,"  said  Simon; 
"  thou  art  as  kind  as  brave,  and  I  have  always  known 
it.  There  is  yet  a  chance  for  us.  No  one  may  be  dis- 
covered to  whom  suspicion  attaches,  and  where 
none  such  is  found,  the  combat  cannot  take  place. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  wish  that  the  innocent  blood  may 
not  be  avcngecT  But  if  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul 
murder  be  hidden  for  the  present,  thou  wilt  be  saved 
from  the  task  of  seeking  that  vengeance  which  Hea- 
ven, doubtless,  will  take  at  its  own  proper  time." 

.4s  they  spoke  thus,  they  arrived  at  the  point  of  the 
High  Street  where  the  Council-house  was  situated, 
.^^s  they  reached  the  door,  and  made  their  way  through 
the  multitude  who  thronged  the  street,  they  found  the 
avenues  guarded  by  a  select  party  of  armed  burgh- 
ers, and  about  fifty  spears  belonging  to  tlie  Knight  of 
Kinfauns,  who,  with  his  allies  the  Grays.  Blairs, 
Moncrieffs,  and  others,  had  brought  to  Pertfi  a  con- 
siderable bodv  of  horse,  of  which  these  were  a  part. 
So  soon  as  the  Glover  and  Smith  presented  them- 
selves, they  were  admitted  to  the  chamber  in  which 
the  magistrates  were  assembled. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  woman  wails  for  justice  at  tlie  pnte, 

A  widuw'd  woman,  wan  and  desolate. — Bertha. 

The  Council-room  of  Perth*  presented  a  singular 
spectacle.  In  a  gloomy  apartment,  ill  and  in':-onve- 
nienlly  lighted  by  two  windows  of  different  form  and 
of  unequal  size,  were  assembled,  around  a  large  oaken 
table,  a  group  of  men,  of  whom  those  who  occupied 
the  higher  seats  were  merchants,  that  is,  guild  bre- 
thren, or  shopkeepers,  arrayed  in  decent  dresses  be- 
coming their  station,  but  most  of  them  bearing,  like 
the  Regent  York,  "  signs  of  war  around  their  aged 
necks ;"  gorgets,  namely,  and  baldricks,  which  sus- 
tained their  weapons.  The  lower  places  around  the 
table  were  occupied  by  mechanics  and  artisans,  the 
l>residents,  or  deacons,  as  they  were  termed,  of  the 
working  classes,  in  the!"  ordinary  clothes,  somewhat 
better  arranged  than  usual.  These  too  wore  pieces 
of  armour  of  various  descriptions.  Some  liad  the 
black  jack,  or  doublet,  covered  with  small  plates  of 

*  Mr,  Morrison  says,  "Tlie  places  where  the  puhlic  a.'scm- 
hlips  of  the  citizens,  or  their  niiisistrales,  were  held,  wcrn  so 
seldom  chanri'd  in  former  tiiiiPs.  that  there  seems  every  reason 
to  cMiichiilc  that  the  meetinrs  of  the  town-council  of  I'crih  were 
always  held  in  or  near  the  place  where  tlicy  still  convene.  The 
room  it.self  is  evidently  mode-n,  but  tlie  ail.ioinin?  hiiildin!?, 
which  seems  to  have  been  reared  close  to,  if  it  did  not  actually 
form  a  part  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Virein,  hears  many  marUs  of 
antinnity.  The  room,  in  which  it  is  not  impmhahle  tlie  council 
nieetiiiffs  were  held  aboyt  the  period  of  our  story,  had  been  re- 
lieved of  p.-irt  of  its  gloomy  aspect  in  the  rci?n  of  the  third 
.hinies,  by  the  addition  of  one  of  those  octafonal  towers  which 
disliiiKuisli  (he architecture  of  his  fnvourite'Cocliran.  The  up- 
liiT  pari  of  it  and  the  spire  arc  modern,  but  the  lower  structure 
is  a  L'ljiid  specimen  of  that  artist's  taste. 

"  't'hc  power  of  trvin?  criminal  cases  of  tlie  most  serious  kind, 
and  of  iiitlictirii.'  the  hif;iicsl  punishment  of  the  law,  was  (.'tam- 
ed by  liobert  111.  to  the  maj-'istrates  of  Perth,  and  was  frcciui'n'- 
ly  exircised  by  them,  as  tlie  records  of  the  towu  abiUiJantly 
prove." 
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THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 


iron  of  a  lozenge  shape,  which,  secured  through  the 
up:>er  angle,  hung  in  rows  above  each,  and  which, 
swaying  with  tiie  Tnotion  of  tiie  wearer's  person. 
formed  a  secure  defence  to  the  body.  Others  had 
buft-coats,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  could  re- 
sist the  blow  of  a  sword,  and  even  a  lance's  point,  un- 
less propelled  with  great  force.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  this  varied  assem- 
bly, sat  Sir  Louis  Lundin ;  no  military  rnan.  but  a 
priest  and  parson  of  St.  John's,  arrayed  in  his  ca- 
nonical dress,  and  having  his  pen  and  ink  before  him. 
He  was  town-clerk  of  the  burgh,  and,  like  all  the 
priests  of  the  period,  (who  were  called  from  that  cir- 
cumstance the  Pope's  knights,)  received  the  honour- 
able title  of  Dominus,  contracted  into  Dom,  or  Dan, 
or  translated  into  Sir,  the  title  of  reverence  due  to 
the  secular  chivalry. 

On  an  elevated  seat,  at  the  head  of  the  council 
board,  was  placed  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  in  complete 
armour,  brightly  burnished ;  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  motley  mixture  of  warlike  and  peaceful  attire  ex- 
hibited by  the  burghers,  who  were  only  called  to  arms 
occasionally.  The  beanng  of  the  Provost,  while  it 
completely  admitted  the  intimate  connexion  which 
mutual  interests  had  created  betwixt  himself,  the 
burgh,  and  the  magistracy,  ^yas  at  the  same  time 
calculated  to  assert  the  superiority,  which,  in  virtue 
of  gentle  blood  and  chivalrous  rank,  the  opinions  of 
the  age  assigned  to  him  over  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly in  vniich  he  presided.  Two  squires  stood  be- 
hind him.  one  of  them  holding  the  knight's  pennon, 
and  another  his  shield,  bearin^:^  his  armorial  distinc- 
tions, being  a  hand  holding  a  dagger,  or  short  sword, 
with  the  proud  motto,  T'his  is  viy  charter.  A  hand- 
some page  displayed  the  long  sword  of  his  master, 
and  another  bore  his  lance  ;  ail  which  chivalrous  em- 
blems and  appurtenances  were  the  more  scrupulous- 
ly exhibited,  that  the  dignitary  to  whom  they  belong- 
ed was  engaged  in  discharging  the  office  of  a  burgh 
magistrate.  In  his  own  person  the  Knight  of  Km- 
fauns  appeared  to  affect  something  of  state  and  stiff- 
ness, which  did  not  naturally  pertain  to  his  frank  and 
jovial  character. 

"  So,  you  are  come  at  length,  Henry  Smith  and 
Simon  Glover,"  said  the  Provost.  "  Know  that  you 
have  kept  us  waiting  for  your  attendance.  Should 
it  so  chance  again  while  we  occupy  this  place, 
we  will  lay  such  a  fine  on  you  as  you  will  have 
small  pleasure  in  paying.  Enough — make  no  ex- 
cuses. They  are  not  asked  now,  and  another  time 
they  will  not  be  admitted.  Know,  sirs,  that  our  re- 
verend clerk  hath  taken  down  in  writing,  and  at  full 
length,  what  I  will  tell  you  in  brief,  that  you  may  see 
what  is  to  be  required  of  you,  Henry  Smith  in  parti- 
cular. Our  late  fellow-citizen.  Oliver  Proudfute,  hath 
been  found  dead  in  the  High  .Street,  close  by  the  en- 
trance into  the  Wynd.  It  seemeth  he  was  slain  by  a 
heavy  blow  with  a  short  axe,  dealt  from  behind  and 
at  imawares;  and  the  act  by  which  he  fell  can  only 
be  termed  a  deed  of  foul  and  forethought  murder. 
So  much  for  the  crime.  The  criminal  can  only  be 
indicated  by  circumstances.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
protocol  of  the  Reverend  Sir  Louis  Lundin,  that  di- 
terswell  reputed  vyitnesses  saw  our  deceased  citizen, 
Oliver  Proudfute,  till  a  late  period,  accompanying  the 
Entry  of  the  morrice-dancers,*  of  whom  he  was 
one,  as  far  as  the  house  of  Simon  Glover,  in  Curfew 
Street,  where  thev  again  played  their  pageant.  It  is 
also  manifested,  that  at  this  place  he  separated  from 

•  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Morrice  dance  into  Britain.  Thn  name  points 
it  out  aa  of  Moorisli  origin  ;  and  so  popular  has  tills  leapin » 
Kind  of  dancing  fur  many  centuries  lieen  in  this  country,  that 
when  Handel  was  asked  to  point  out  the  peculiar  taste  in  daii- 
ein?  and  music  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe— to  the  French 
he  ascriiied  the  minuet ;  to  the  Spaniard,  the  saraband  ;  to  the 
Italian,  the  arietta  ;  to  the  English,  the  hornpipe,  or  Morrice 
dance.  » 

The  local  antiquary  whose  kindness  has  already  been  more 
tlian  once  acknowledged,  says— 

"  Jt  adds  not  a  little  interest  to  such  an  inquirj-.  in  connexion 
with  a  story  in  which  the  fortunes  of  a  Perth  glover  form   so 

Krominent  a  part— to  find  that  the  Glover  Incorporation  of  Perth 
ave  presened  entire  among  their  relics,  the  attire  of  one  of 
the  Morrice  dancers,  who,  on  some  festiye  occasion,  exhibited 
bis  paces  '  to  the  jocose  recrertoTient'  of  one  of  tlie  Scottish 
Bionarchs,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Fair  Citj. 


the  rest  of  the  band,  after  some  discourse  with  Si- 
mon Glover,  and  made  an  appointment  to  meet  with 
the  others  of  his  company  at  the  sign  of  the  GiitTin, 
there  to  conclude  the  holiday. — Now,  Simon,  I  de- 
mand of  you  whether  this  be  truly  stated,  as  far  as 
you  know?  and  farther,  what  was  the  purport  of  the 
defunct  Oliver  Proudfute's  discourse  with  you?" 

"My  Lord  Provost  and  very  worshipful  Sir  Pa- 
trick, answered  Simon  Glover,  "  you  and  this  ho 
nourable  council  shall  know,  that,  touching  certain 
reports  which  had  been  made  of  the  conduct  of  Hen- 
ry Smith,  some  quarrel  had  arisen  between  niysell 
and  another  of  my  family,  and  the  said  Smith  here 
present.  Now,  this  our  poor  fellow-citizen,  Olivet 
Proudfute,  having  been  active  in  spreading  these  re- 
ports, as  indeed  nis  elenient  lay  in  such  gossipren, 
some  words  passed  betwixt  him  and  me  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  as  I  think,  he  left  me  with  the  puniose  ol 
visiting  Henry  Smith,  for  he  broke  off  from  the  mor 
rice-dancers,  promising,  as  it  seems,  to  meet  them, 
as  your  honour  has  said,  at  the  sign  of  the  Griffin, 
in  order  to  conclude  the  evening.  But  what  he  ac- 
tually did,  I  know  not,  as  I  never  again  saw  him  in 
life." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "  and  agrees  vnlh 
all  that  we  have  heard. — Now,  worthy  sirs,  we  next 
find  our  poor  fellow-citizen  environed  by  a  set  of  re- 
vellers and  maskers,  who  had  assembled  in  the  High 
Street,  by  whom  he  was  shamefully  ill  treated,  being 
compelled  to  kneel  down  in  the  street,  and  there  to 
quaff  huge  quantities  of  liquor  against  his  inclination, 
uniil  at  length  he  escaped  frotii  them  by  flight.  This 
violence  was  accomplished  with  drawn  swords,  loud 
shouts,  and  imprecations,  so  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  several  persons,  who,  alarmed  by  the  tumult, 
looked  out  from  their  windows,  as  well  as  of  one  or 
two  passengers,  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  light  of 
the  torches,  lest  they  also  had  been  maltreated,  be- 
held the  usage  which  our  fellow-citizen  received  in  the 
High  Street  of  the  burgh.  And  although  these  re- 
vellers were  dismii.sed,  and  used  vizard.s,  yet  their  dis- 
guises were  well  known,  being  a  set  of  quaint  mask- 
ing habits,  prepared  some  weeks  ago  by  command 
of  Sir  .Tohn  Raniorny,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Prince  Royal 
of  Scotland." 

A  low  groan  went  through  the  assembly. 

"  Yes  ;  so  it  is,  brave  burghers,"  continned  Sir  Pa 
trick;  "our  inquiries  have  led  us  into  conclusions 
both  melancholy  and  terrible.  But  as  no  one  can  re- 
gret the  point  at  which  they  seem  iikelv  to  arrive  more 
than  I  do,  so  no  man  living  can  dread  its  consequen- 
ces less.  It  is  even  so — various  artisans  employed 
upon  the  articles,  have  described  the  dresses  prepared 
for  Sir  .lohn  Ramorny's  mask  as  being  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  men  by  whom  Oliver  Proudfute 
was  observed  to  be  maltreated.  And  one  mechanic, 
being  Wingfield  the  feather-dresser,  who  saw  the  re- 
vellers when  they  had  our  fellow-citizen  within  their 
hands,  remarked  that  they  wore  the  cinctures  and 
coronals  of  painted  feathers,  which  he  himself  had 
made  by  the  order  of  the  Prince's  Master  of  the  Horse. 

"After  the  moment  of  his  escape  from  these  revel- 
lers, we  lose  all  trace  of  Oliver ;  but  we  can  prove 
that  the  maskers  went  to  Sir  John  Ramorny's,  where 
they  were  admitted,  after  some  show  of  delay.  It  is 
rumoured,  that  thou.  Henry  Smith,  sawest  our  un- 
happy fellow-citizen  after  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  these  revellers — What  is  the  truth  of  that  matter  V 

"This  curious  vestment  is  made  of  fawn-coloured  silk,  in  the 
form  of  a  tunic,  with  trappings  of  green  and  red  satin.  Tlierq 
accompany  it  two  Kundrtd  and  ffty-two  small  circular  bells, 
formed  into  t\venty-one  sets  of  twelve  bells  each,  upon  pieces 
of  leather,  made  to  fasten  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  AVIiat 
is  most  remarkable  about  these  bells,  is  the  perfect  intonation 
of  each  set,  and  the  regular  musical  intervals  between  Uiu  tone 
of  each.  The  twelve  bells  on  each  piece  of  leather  are  of  va- 
rious sizes,  yet  all  combining  to  form  one  perfect  intonation  ir 
concord  with  the  leading  note  in  the  set.  These  concords  arc 
maintained  not  only  in  each  set,  but  also  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  various  pieces.  The  performer  could  thus  produce, 
if  not  a  tunt.  at  least  a  pleasing  and  musical  chime,  according 
as  he  reeiilalpd  with  skill  the  movements  of  his  body.  This  ig 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Morrice  dance  was  not  5jite.s<l 
absurd  and  unmeaning  as  might  at  first  be  supposed  ;  b  it  thai 
a  tasteful  performer  could  gire  pleasure  by  it  to  the  ski  "ul  M 
I  well  as  amusement  to  the  vulgar." 
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■'  He  came  to  my  house  in  the  Wynd,"  said  Henry, 
'  about  half  an  hour  before  midnight ;  and  I  adniit- 
ed  him,  something  unwillingly,  as  he  had  been  keep- 
ng  carnival  while  I  remained  at  home;  and  there  is 
11  talk,  says  the  proverb,  betwixt  a  full  man  and  a 
fasting." 

'"And  in  which  plight  seemed  he  when  thou  didst 
admit  hun  .'"  said  the  Provost. 

'"He  seemed,"  answered  the  Smith,  "out  of  breath, 
and  talked  repeatedly  of  having  been  endangered  by 
rovcUers.  I  paid  but  small  regard,  for  he  was  ever 
a  tiinorous,  chickon-spirited,  though  well-meaning 
man.  and  I  held  that  he  was  speaking  more  from 
fancy  than  reality.  But  I  shall  always  account  it  for 
foul  oti'ence  in  mvself,  that  I  did  not  give  him  my 
company,  which  he  requested  ;  and  if  I  live,  I  will 
founil  masses  for  his  soul,  in  e.vpiationof  my  guilt." 

"  Did  he  describe  those  from  whom  he  received  the 
injury  V  said  the  Provost. 

"  Revellers  in  masking  habits,"  replied  Henry. 
"And  did  he  intimate  his  fear  of  having  to  do  with 
them  on  his  return  7"  again  demanded  Sir  Patrick. 

"He  alluded  particularly  to  his  being  waylaid,  which 
I  treated  as  visionary,  having  been  able  to  see  no  one 
m  the  lane." 

"  Had  he  then  no  help  from  thee  of  any  kind  what- 
soever?" said  the  Provost. 

"Yes,  worshipful," replied  the  Smith;  "he exchang- 
ed his  morrice  dress  for  my  head-piece,  bufl-coat,  and 
target,  which  I  hear  wereYound  upon  his  body;  and 
1  have  at  hoine  his  morrice-cap  and  bells,  with  the 
jerkin  and  other  things  pertaining.  He  was  to  return 
my  garb  of  fence,  and  get  back  his  own  masking  suit 
this  (lay,  had  the  saints  so  permitted." 
"  Vou  saw  him  not  then  afterwards  ?" 
"  Xever,  mv  lord." 

"  One  word  more,"  said  the  Provost.  "Have  you 
any  reason  to  think  that  the  blow  which  slew  Oliver 
Proudfute  was  meant  for  another  man  ?" 

"I  have,"  answered  the  Smith  ;  "but  it  is  doubtful, 
and  may  be  dangerous  to  add  such  a  conjecture,  which 
is  besides  only  a  supposition." 

"  Speak  it  out,  on  your  burgher  faith  and  oath — For 
wlioin,  think  you,  was  the  blow  meant '?" 

"If  I  nmst  speak,"  replied  Henry,  "I  believe  Oliver 
Pioiidfute  received  the  fate  which  was  designed  for 
myself;  the  rather  that,  in  his  folly,  Oliver  spoke  of 
iryuig  to  assume  my  manner  of  walking,  as  well  as 
my  dress." 

"  Have  yoti  feud  wth  any  one,  that  you  form  such 
an  idea  ?"  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris. 

"  To  my  shame  and  sin  be  it  spoken,  I  have  feud 
with  Highland  and  Lowland,  English  aiid  Scot. 
Pertli  ancl  Angus.  I  do  not  believe  poor  Oliver  had 
feuti  with  a  new-hatched  chicken. — Alas!  he  was  the 
more  fully  prepared  for  a  sudden  call !" 

"  Hark  ye,  Smith,"  said  the  Provost, — "  Answer 
me  distinctly — Is  there  cause  of  feud  between  the 
household  of  Sir  John  Ramorny  and  yourself  7" 

"  To  a  certainty,  my  lord,  there  is.  It  is  now  ge- 
nerally said,  that  Black  (iuentin,  who  went  ove.' 
Tay  to  Fife  some  days  since,  was  the  owner  of  the 
hand  which  was  found  in  Couvrefcw  Street  upon  the 
eve  of  St.  Valentine.  It  was  I  who  struck  oft'  that 
hand  with  a  blow  of  my  broadsword.  As  this  Black 
Qiit'iUiu  was  a  chamberlain  of  Sir  John,  and  much 
trusted,  it  is  like  there  must  be  feud  between  me  and 
ins  master's  dependants." 

"  It  bears  a  likely  front.  Smith,"  said  Sir  Patrick 
Chaileris. — "And  now,  good  brothers  and  wise  ma- 
gistrates, there  are  two  suppositions,  each  of  which 
lead.s  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  niaskers  who 
sci/i'd  our  fellow-citizen,  and  misused  hini  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  Wis  body  retains  some  slight  marks, 
may  have  met  with  their  former  prisoner  as  he  re- 
lurned  homewards,  and  finished  their  ill  usage  by 
'.:ikinu:  his  life.  He  himself  expressed  to  Henry  Gow 
«.-a-s  that  this  would  be  the  case.  If  this  be  really 
•.ru<\  one  or  more  of  Sir  Joiin  Ramorny's  attendants 
•ni;sl  ha\e  been  the  assassins.  But  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  one  or  two  of  the  revellers  may  have  re- 
iiiaiiied  on  the  field,  or  returned  to  it,  having  chang- 
td  peiliaps  their  disguise,  and  that  to  those  iien  (for 
Uhver  Proudfute,  in  his  own  personal  appearance, 


\yould  only  have  been  a  subject  of  sp-irt)  his  appan- 
tion  in  the  dress,  and  assuming,  as  he  proposed  to 
do,  the  manner,  of  Henry  Smith,  was  matter  of  d'^'^p 
hatred  ;  and  that  seeing  him  alone,  they  had  tal^.'^ii, 
as  they  thought,  a  certain  and  safe  mode  to  rid  them- 
selves of  an  enemy  so  dangerous  as  all  men  know 
Heiirv  Wynd  is  accounted  by  those  that  are  his  un- 
friends. The  same  tr<iin  of  reasoning,  again,  rests 
the  guilt  with  the  household  of  Sir  John  Ramorny. 
How  think  you,  sirs  7  Are  we  not  free  to  charge  the 
crime  upon  them  7" 

The  Magistrates  whispered  together  for  several 
minutes,  and  then  replied  by  the  voice  of  Bailie 
Craigdallie,— "  Noble  Knight,  and  our  worthy  Pro- 
vost,— we  agree  entirely  m  what  your  wisdom  has 
spoken  concerning  this  dark  and  bloody  matter ;  nor 
do  we  doubt  your  sagacity  in  tracing  to  the  fellowship 
and  the  company  of  John  Ramorny  of  that  Ilk,  the 
villany  which  hath  been  done  to  our  deceased  fel- 
low-citizen, whether  in  his  own  character  and  capa- 
city, or  as  mistaking  him  for  our  brave  townsman, 
Henry  of  the  Wynd.  But  Sir  John,  in  his  own  be- 
half, and  as  the  Prince's  Master  of  the  Horse,  main- 
tains an  extensive  household;  and  as  of  course  the 
charge  will  be  rebutted  by  a  denial,  we  would  ask, 
how  we  shall  proceed  in  that  case? — It  is  true,  coula 
we  find  law  for  firing  the  lodging,  and  putting  all 
within  it  to  the  sword,  the  old  proverb  of  '  snort 
rede,  good  rede,'  might  here  apply;  for  a  fouler 
household  of  defiers  of  God,  destrovers  of  men,  and 
debauchers  of  women,  are  nowhere  sheltered  than 
are  in  Ramorny's  band.  But  I  doubt  that  this  sum- 
mary mode  of  execution  would  scarce  be  borne  out 
by  the  laws  ;  and  no  tittle  of  evidence  which  I  have 
heard  will  tend  to  fix  the  crime  on  any  single  indi- 
vidual or  individuals." 

Before  the  Provost  could  reply,  the  Town-Clerk 
arose,  and  stroking  his  venerable  beard,  craved  per- 
mission to  speak,  which  was  instantly  granted. 
"  Brethren,"  he  said,  "as  well  in  our  fathers'  time 
as  ours,  hath  God,  on  being  rightly  appealed  to,  con- 
descended to  make  manifest  the  crimes  of  the  guilty 
and  the  innocence  of  those  vvho  may  have  been  rash- 
ly accused.  Let  us  demand  from  our  Sovereign 
Lord,  King  Robert,  who,  when  the  wicked  do  nol 
interfere  to  pervert  his  good  intentions,  is  as  just  and 
clement  a  Prince  as  our  annals  can  show  in  their 
long  lilie,  in  the  name  of  the  Fair  Citv,  and  of  all  the 
comiTions  in  Scotland,  that  he  give  us,  after  the  fa- 
shion- of  our  ancestors,  the  means  of  appealing  to 
Heaven  for  hght  upon  this  dark  murder.  We  will 
demand  the  proof  by  hier-risht,  often  granted  in  the 
davs  of  our  Sovereign's  ancestors,  approved  of  by 
bulls  and  decretals,  and  administered  by  the  great 
Emperor  Charlemagne  in  France,  by  King  Arthur  in 
Britain,  and  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  mighty 
Achaius,  in  this  our  land  of  Scotland." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  bier-right.  Sir  Louis,"  quoth 
the  Provost,  "  and  I  k.iow  we  have  it  in  our  charters 
of  the  Fair  City  ;  but  I  am  something  ill-learned  in 
the  ancient  laws,  and  would  pray  you  to  inform  ive 
more  distinctly  of  its  nature." 

"  We  will  demand  of  the  King,"  said  Sir  Louis 
Lundin,  "mv  advice  being  taken,  that  the  body  of 
our  nuirdered  ft,llow-citizen  be  transported  into  the 
High  Church  of  St.  John,*  and  suitable  masses  said 
for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  disoovery  of 
his  foul  murder.  Meantime  we  shall  obtain  an  order 
that  Sir  John  Ramorny  give  up  a  list  of  such  of  hia 

*  "Tliere  is,"  snys  Mr.  Morrison,  "a  simplicity  in  the  inirr- 
\ia\  .nrcliitecture  of  Uie  builiiins  wliich  bpspenks  a  vrry  aiieient 
(iriain,  niifl  makes  u.s  suspect  tliat  lliecliangps  it  lias  und'^rsoiie 
liave  ill  a  great  miasure  teen  contined  to  its  exterior.  Ir.nili- 
tion  ascribes  its  toundaiion  to  the  I'icls.  ancl  there  is  >)o  r.oiibt 
thai  in  the  age  inmieiliately  subscinicnt  to  th"  lerniinatioti  i.f 
Uial.  nuinarchy  it  was  famed  througiiout  all  Scotland.  Ir  i-s 
probable  that  the  western  part  of  it  wasbiiill  about  that  riermd, 
anil  the  eastern  nol  long  afterwarils,  and  in  both  divisions  there  I3 
still  to  be  seen  a  unity  and  beauty  of  design,  winch  is  done  litllc 
justice  to  bv  the  br(ji;cn,  irregular,  ana  paltry  manner  in  which 
the  cMi'rior  has  at  various  tones  been  patched  up.  'Wiien  thf 
three  churches  into  which  it  is  now  cut  down  «ere  in  one,  the 
ceilings  liieh  and  decoraled,  the  aisles  enriched  by  the  olVeringi 
of  the  devotees  to  the  various  altars  which  were  reared  arounft 

I  it,  and  the  arches  free  from  the  galli nes  which  now  deform 
all  th<-e  Gotlii-  buildi'igs,— it  must  have  formed  a  splendid  tlit<a- 

I  ''3  for  sue!)  a  specUicle  as  that  of  the  trial  by  bier-right  '' 
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hoiiseholJ  as  were  in  Perth  in  the  course  of  (lie  night 
between  Pastern's  F.ven  and  this  Ash- Wednesday, 
and  beeonie  bound  to  f)resent  tliein  on  a  eertaiii  day 
and  hour,  to  be  early  named,  in  the  High  Ciiiu-eh  of 
St.  John ;  there  one  by  one  to  pass  befn-e  the  bier  of 
our  murdered  fellcivv-citizen,  and  in  the  form  prescrib- 
ed to  call  upon  God  and  his  saints  to  bear  witness 
tiiat  lie  is  innocent  of  the  acting,  art  or  part,  of  the 
murder.  And  credit  me,  as  has  been  indeed  proved 
by  n  merous  instances,  that  if  the  nnirderer  shall  en- 
deavour to  shroud  himself  by  making  such  an  appeal, 
(he  antipathy  which  subsists  between  the  dead  body, 
ami  tiie  hand  which  dealt  the  fatal  blow  that  divor- 
ced it  from  the  soul,  will  awaken  some  imperfect  life, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  veins  of  the  dead 
man  will  pour  forth  at  the  fatal  wounds  the  blood 
which  has  been  so  long  stagnant  in  the  veins.  Or, 
to  speak  more  certainly,  it  i-s  the  pleasure  of  Heaven, 
by  some  hidden  agency  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, to  leave  open  this  mode  of  discovering  the 
wickedness  of  him  who  has  defaced  the  image  of  his 
Creator." 

"I  have  heard  this  law  talked  of,"  said  Sir  Pa- 
tfick,  "  and  it  was  enforced  in  the  Bruce's  time. 
This  surely  is  no  unfit  period  to  seek,  by  sucli  a 
mystic  mode  of  inquiry,  the  truth,  to  which  no  ordi- 
nary means  can  give  us  access,  seeing  that  a  general 
accusation  of  Sir  John's  household  would  full  surely 
be  met  by  a  general  deniil.  Yet,  I  nuist  crave  farther 
of  Sir  Louis,  our  reverend  town-clerk,  how  we  shall 
prevent  the  guilty  person  from  escaping  in  the  in- 
terim?" 

"  The  burghers  will  maintain  a  strict  watch  upon 
the  wall,  drawbridges  shall  be  raised,  and  portcullises 
lowered,  from  sun.set  to  sunrise,  and  strong  patrols 
maintained  through  the  night.  This  guard  the 
burghers  will  willingly  maintain,  to  secure  against 
the  escape  of  the  murderer  of  tlieir  townsman." 

The  rest  of  the  counsellors  acquiesced,  by  word, 
sign,  and  look,  in  this  iMoposal. 

"Again,"  said  the  Provost,  "what  if  any  one  of 
the  suspected  household  refuse  to  submit  to  the  or- 
tiea!  of  bier-right  7" 

'  He  may  appeal  to  that  of  Aombat,"  said  the  re- 
verend city  scribe,  "  with  an  opponent  of  equal  rank  ; 
because  the  accused  person  must  have  his  choice,  in 
die  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  by  what  ordeal 
he  will  be  tried.  But  if  he  refuses  both,  he  must  be 
held  as  guilty,  and  so  punished." 

The  sages  of  the  council  unanimously  agi'eed  with 
the  opinion  of  their  Provost  and  Town-Clerk,  and 
resolved,  in  all  formality,  to  petition  the  King,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  that  the  murder  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zen should  be  inquired  into  according  to  this  ancient 
form,  which  was  held  to  manifest  tiie  truth,  and  re- 
ceived as  matter  of  evidence  in  case  of  murder,  so 
late  as  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  before  the  meetiiig  dissolved,  Bailie  Craigdallie 
thought  it  meet  to  inquire,  who  was  to  be  the  cham- 
pi()n  of  Maudie,  or  Magdalen  Proudfute,  and  her  two 
children. 

"  There  need  be  Uttle  inquiry  about  that,"  said  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris ;  "  we  are  men,  and  wear  swords, 
which  should  be  broken  over  the  head  of  any  one 
srnongst  us,  who  will  not  draw  it  in  behalf  of  the 
widovv  and  orphans  of  our  murdered  fellow-citizen, 
and  in  brave  revenge  of  his  death.  If  Sir  John  Ra- 
rnorny  shall  personally  resent  the  inquiry,  Pali-iek 
Charteris  of  Kinfauns  will  do  battle  with  him  to  tlie 
■outrance,  whilst  horse  and  man  may  stand,  or  spear 
and  blade  hold  together.  But  in  case  the  challenger 
be  of  yeornanly  degree,  well  wot  I  that  Magdalen 
Proudfute  may  choose  her  own  champion  among  the 
bravest  burghers  of  Perth,  and  shame  and  dishonour 
were  it  to  the  Fair  City  for  ever,  could  she  light  upon 
one  who  were  traitor  and  coward  enough  to  say  her 
nay  !  Bring  her  hither,  that  she  may  make  her  elec- 
tion." 

Henry  Smith  hearl  this  with  a  melancholy  anti- 
•cipation  that  the  poor  woman's  choice  would  light 
upon  him,  and  that  his  recent  reconciliation  with  his 
mistn;ss  would  be  again  dissolved,  by  his  being  en- 
gaged in  a  fresh  quarrel,  from  which  there  lay  no 
poaourable   means  of  escape,   and  which,  in   any 


other  circumstances,  he  would  have  welcomed  as  a 
I'loriousopportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  both  in 
sight  of  the  court  and  of  the  city.  He  was  aware 
tlint,  under  the  tuition  of  Father  Clement,  Catharine 
viewed  the  ordeal  of  battle  rather  as  an  insult  to  re- 
ligion, than  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  and  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  reasonable,  that  superior  strength  of  arm, 
or  skill  of  weapon,  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  proof 
of  moral  guilt  or  innocence.  He  had,  therefore,  much 
to  fear  from  her  peculiar  opinions  in  this  particular, 
refined  as  they  were  beyond  those  of  the  age  she 
lived  in. 

While  he  thus  suffered  under  these  contendina 
feelings,  Magdalen,  the  widow  of  the  slaughtered 
man,  entenrl  the  court,  wrapt  in  a  deep  mourning 
veil,  and  followol  and  supported  by  five  or  six 
women  of  goorl,  (that  is,  of  respectability,)  dressed 
in  the  same  melancholy  attire.  One  of  her  atteml- 
ants  held  an  infant  in  her  arms,  the  last  pledge  of 
poor  Oliver's  nuptial  affections.  Another  led  a  little 
tottering  creature  of  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  which 
looked  with  wonder  and  fear,  sometimes  on  ihs 
black  dress  in  which  they  had  muffled  him,  ar.d 
sometimes  on  the  scene  around  him. 

The  assembly  rose  to  receive  the  nielancholy  group, 
and  saluted  them  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
sympathy,  which  Magdalen,  though  the  mate  ol 
poor  Oliver,  returned  with  an  air  of  dignity,  which 
she  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  extremity  of  her 
distress.  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  then  stepped  for- 
ward, and  with  the  courtesy  of  a  knight  to  a  female, 
and  of  a  protector  to  an  oppressed  and  injured 
widow,  took  the  poor  woman's  hand,  and  explained 
to  her  briefly,  by  what  course  the  city  had  resolved  to 
follow  out  the  vengeance  due  for  her  husband's 
slaughter. 

Having,  with  a  softness  and  gentleness  which  did 
not  belong  to  his  general  manner,  ascertained  that  the 
unfortunate  woman  perfectly  understood  what  was 
meant,  he  said  aloud  to  the  assembly,  "  Good  citizens 
of  Perth,  and  freeborn  men  of  guild  and  craft,  attend 
to  what  is  about  to  pass,  for  it  concerns  your  rights 
and  privileges.  Here  stands  Magdalen  Proudfute, 
desirou^to  follovy  forth  the  revenge  due  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  foully  murdered,  as  she  sayeth,  by  • 
Sir  John  Ramorny,  Knight,  of  that  Ilk,  and  which 
she  offers  to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  bier-right,  oi 
by  the  body  of  a  man.  Therefore,  I,  Patrick  Char- 
teris, being  a  belted  knight  and  freeborn  gentleman, 
offer  myself  to  do  battle  in  her  just  quarrel,  whilst 
man  and  horse  may  endure,  if  any  one  of  my  degree 
shall  lift  my  glove. — How  say  you,  Magdalen  Proud- 
fure.  will  you  accept  me  for  your  chami)ion?" 

The  wiflov/  answered  with  difficulty, — "  I  can  desire 
none  nobler." 

Sir  Patrick  then  took  her  right  hand  in  \  is,  and. 
kissing  her  forehead,  for  such  was  the  ceremony,  said 
solemnly.— "'So  may  God  and  St.  John  prosper  me 
at  my  need,  as  I  will  do  my  devoir  as  your  champion, 
knightly,  truly,  and  manfully.  Go  now,  Magdalen, 
andichoose  at  your  will  among  the  burgesses  of  the- 
Fair  City,  present  or  absent,  anyone  upon  whom  you 
desire  to  rest  vour  challenge,  if  he  against  whom  you 
bring  plaint  shall  prove  to  be  beneath  niy  degree." 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Henry  Smith,  whom  ihfl 
general  voice  had  already  pointed  out  as  in  every  re- 
spect the  fittest  tc  act  as  champion  on  the  occasion. 
But  the  widow  waited  not  for  the  general  prompting 
of  their  looks.  As  soon  as  Sir  Patrick  had  spoken, 
she  crossed  the  floor  to  the  place  where,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  the  armourer  stood  among  the 
men  of  his  degree,  and  took  him  by  the  hand  : — 

"Henry  Gow,  or  Smith,"  she  said,  "good  burg\'er 
and  craftsman,  my — my" 

Husband,  she  would  nave  said,  but  the  word  woit  d 
not  come  forth  ;  she  was  obliged  to  change  the  e*.- 
pression. 

"  He  who  is  gone,  loved  and  prized  you  over  all 
men  ;  therefore  meet  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  follow 
out  the  quarrel  of  his  widow  and  orphans." 

If  there  had  been  a  possibility,  which  in  tbat  age 
there  was  not.  of  Henry's  rejecting  or  escaping  froin 
a  trust  for  which  all  men  seemed  to  destine  him,  every 
wish  and  idea  of  retreat  was  cut  off,  when  the  widow 
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began  to  address  him  ;  and  a  command  from  Hea- 
ven could  hardly  have  made  a  stronger  impression 
than  did  the  appeal  of  the  unfortunate  Magdalen. 
Her  allusion  to  his  intimacy  with  the  deceased  moved 
him  to  the  soul.  During  Oliver's  life^  doubtless,  there 
had  been  a  strain  of  absurdity  in  his  e.xcessive  predi- 
lection for  Henry,  which,  considering  how  very  dif- 
ferent they  were  in  character,  had  in  it  something  lu- 
dicrous. But  all  this  was  now  forgotten,  and  Henry, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  ardour,  only  remembered 
that  Oliver  had  been  his  friend  and  intimate ;  a  man 
who  had  loved  and  honoured  him  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  of  entertaining  such  sentiments  for  any  one  ; 
and  above  all,  that  there  was  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  deceased  had  fallen  victim  to  a  blow  meant 
for  Henry  himself. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  alacrity  which,  the  minute 
before,  he  could  scarce  have  commanded,  and  which 
seemed  to  express  a  stern  pleTsure,  that,  having  press- 
ed his  lips  to  the  cold  brow  of  the  unhappy  3Iagdalen, 
the  armourer  replied, — 

■'I,  Henry  the  Smith,  dwelling  in  the  Wynd  of 
Perth,  good  man  and  true,  and  freely  born,  accept  the 
office  of  champion  ro  this  widow  3Iagdalen,  and  these 
orphans,  and  will  do  battle  in  their  quarrel  to  the  death, 
with  anv  man  whomsoever  of  my  own  degree,  and 
that  so  long  as  I  shall  draw  breath.  So  help  me  at 
my  need  God  and  good  St.  John  !" 

There  arose  from  the  audience  a  half-suppressed 
cry,  expressing  the  interest  which  the  persons  present 
took  in  the  prosecution  of  the  quarrel,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  the  issue. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris  then  took  measures  for  re- 
pairing to  the  King's  presence,  and  demanding  leave 
to  proceed  with  inquir\'  into  the  nnirder  of  Oliver 
Proudfute,  according  to  the  custom  of  bier-right,  and, 
if  necessari^  by  combat. 

^  He  performed  this  duty  after  the  Town-Council  had 
dissolved,  in  a  private  interview  between  himself  and 
the  King,  who  heard  of  this  new  trouble  with  much 
ve.Kation,  and  appointed  next  morning,  after  mass,  for 
Sir  Patrick,  and  the  parties  interested,  to  attend  his 
pleasure  in  council.  In  the  meantime,  a  royal  pursui- 
vant was  despatched  to  the  Constable's  lodgings,  to 
call  over  the  roll  of  Sir  John  Ramorny's  attendants, 
and  charge  him,  with  his  whole  retinue,  under  high 
penalties,  to  abide  within  Perth,  until  the  King's 
pleasure  shoidd  be  farther  known. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

In  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  tiiinirs  fit ; 
Tliere  let  tliem  end  it— God  defend  llio  rislit ! 

h\,.r!/  ;  V.  Part  II. 

In  the  same  Council-room  of  the  conventual  pa- 
lace of  t'  e  Dominicans,  King  Robert  was  seated  with 
his  bro  ner  Albany,  whose  afTected  austerity  of  vir- 
tue, and  real  art  and  dissimulalion^  maintained  so 
higli  an  influence  over  the  feeble-mmded  monarch. 
It  was  indeeri  natural,  that  one  who  seldom  saw 
,  things  according  to  their  real  forms  and  outlines, 
should  view  them  according  to  the  light  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  him  by  a  bold  astucious  man, 
pi^.psessing  the  claim  of  such  near  relationsliip. 

Ever  an.vious  on  account  of  his  misguided  and  un- 
furtunate  son,  the  King  was  now  enrleavouring  to 
make  Albany  coincide  in  opinion  with  him,  in  excul- 
pating Rothsay  from  any  part  in  the  death  of  the 
Rinnet-maker,  the  precognition  concerning  which 
liad  been  left  by  Sir  PatricU  Charteris  for  his  3Iajes- 
ly's  consideration. 

"This  is  an  unhappy  matter,  brother  Robin,"  he 
said.  "  a  most  unhappy  occurrence ;  and  goes  nigh 
to  pnt  strife  and  quarrel  betwixt  the  nobility  and  the 
commons  here,  as  they  have  been  at  war  together  in 
so  many  distant  lands.  I  see  but  one  cause  of  com- 
fort in  the  matter;  and  that  is,  that  Sir  John  Ra- 
mornv  'saving  received  his  dismissal  from  the  Duke 
of  Rotlisay's  family,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  or  anv 
of  his  people,  who  may  have  done  this  bloody  deed, 
Uf  it  has  truly  been  done  by  them.)  have  been  encou- 
raged or  hounded  out  upon  such  an  errand  by  my 
,)cior  hoy.  I  am  sure,  brother,  you  and  I  can  bear 
witness,  how  readily,  upon  mv  entreaties,  he  agreed 


to  dismiss  Ramo'rny  from  his  service,  on  account  of 
that  brawl  in  Curfew  Street." 

"  I  remember  his  doing  so,"  said  Albany ;  "  and 
well  do  I  hope  that  the  connexion  betwixt  the  Prince 
and  Ramorny  has  not  been  renewed  since  he  seemed 
to  comply  with  your  Grace's  wishes." 

['  Seemed  to  comply  7 — The  connexion  renewed?" 
said  the  King;  "what  mean  you  by  these  expres- 
sions, brother  ?  Surely,  when  David  promised  to 
me,  that  if  that  unhappy  matter  of  Curfew  Street 
were  but  smothered  up  and  concealed,  he  would  part 
with  Ramorny,  as  he  was  a  counsellor  thought  capa- 
ble of  involving  him  in  similar  fooleries,  and  would 
acquiesce  in  our  inflicting  on  him  either  exile,  or  such 
punishment  as  it  should  please  us  to  impose — surely 
you  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  profes 
sions,  and  would  keep  his  word?  Remember  you. 
not,  that  when  vou  advised  that  a  heavy  fine  should 
be  levied  upon  his  estate  in  Fife  in  lieu  of  banish- 
ment, the  Prince  himself  seemed  to  say,  that  exile 
would  be  better  for  Ramorny,  and  even  for  himself?" 

"  I  remember  it  well,  my  royal  brother.  Nor,  tru- 
ly, could  I  have  suspected  Ramorny  of  having  so  much 
influence  over  the  prince,  ai'ter  having  been  accessary 
to  placing  him  in  a  situation  so  perilous^  had  it  not 
been  for  my  royal  kinsman's  own  confession,  alluded 
to  by  your  Grace,  that,  if  suflered  to  remain  at  court, 
he  might  still  continue  to  influence  his  conduct.  I 
then  regretted  I  had  advised  a  fine  in  place  of  exile. 
Hut  that  time  is  passed,  and  now  new  mischief  has 
occured,  fraught  with  much  peril  to  your  Majesty,  as 
well  as  to  your  royal  heir,  and  to  the  whole  king- 
dom." 

"  What  mean  you,  Robin  ?"  said  the  weak  minded 
King.  "  By  the  tomb  of  our  parents  !  by  the  soul  of 
Bruce,  our  immortal  ancestor!  I  entreat  thee,  my 
dearest  brother,  to  take  compassion  on  me.  Tell  me 
what  evil  threatens  my  son,  or  mv  kingdom?" 

The  features  of  the  King,  trembling  with  anxiety, 
and  his  eyes  brimful  of  tears,  were  tent  upon  his 
brother,  who  seemed  to  assume  time  for  considera- 
tion ere  he  replied. 

''iMy  lord,  the  danger  lies  here.  Your  Grace  be- 
lieves that  the  Prini^  had  no  accession  to  this  second 
aggression  upon  the  citizens  of  Perth — the  slaughter 
of  this  bonnet-making  fellow,  about  whose  death  they 
clamour,  as  a  set  of  gulls  about  their  comrade,  when 
oneof  the  noisy  broofi  isstruckdown  bya  boy'sshaft." 

"Their  lives,"  said  the  King,  "  are  dear  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  Robin." 

"  Trul}',  ay,  my  liege  ;  and  they  make  them  dear  to 
us  too.  ere  we  can  settle  with  the  knaves  for  the 
least  blood-witt. — But,  as  I  said,  your  INIajcsty  thinks 
the  Prince  had  no  share  in  this  last  slaughter:  I  will  not 
attempt  to  shake  y«ur  belief  in  that  delicate  point,  but 
will  endeavour  to  believe  along  with  you.  \Vhat  you 
think  is  rule  for  me.  Robert  of  Albany  will  never 
think  otherwise  than  Robert  of  broad  Scotland." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  King,  taking  his 
brother's  hand.  "  I  knew  I  might  rely  that  your 
affection  would  do  justice  to  poor  heedless  Rothsay, 
who  exposes  himself  to  so  much  niisconstruction 
that  he  scarcely  deserves  the  sentiments  you  feel 
for  him." 

Albany  had  such  an  immoveable  constancy  of  pur- 
pose that  he  was  able  to  return  the  fraternal  pressure  of 
the  King's  hand,  while  tearing  up  by  the  very  roots 
the  hopes  of  the  indulgent,  fond  old  man. 

"  But,  alas!"  the  Duke  continued,  with  a  sigh, 
"this  burly  intractable  Knight  of  Kinfauns,  and  '■•s 
brawling  herd  of  burghers,  will  not  view  the  matter  as 
we  do.  They  have  the  boldness  to  say,  that  this 
dead  fellow  had  been  misused  by  Rothsay  and  his 
fellows,  who  were  in  the  street  in  mask  and  revel, 
stopping  men  and  wonien,  compellin.g  them  to  dnnce, 
or  to  drink  huge  quantities  of  wine,  with  other  follies 
needless  to  recount ;  and  they  say,  that  the  whole  pal 
ty  repaired  to  Sir  John  Ramorny's  and  broke  their 
way  into  the  house,  in  order  to  conclude  their  revel 
there;  thus  affording  good  reason  to  judge,  that  the 
dismissal  of  Sir  John  from  the  Prince's  service  was 
but  a  feigned  stratagem  to  deceive  the  public.  And 
hence,  they  urge,  that  if  ill  we^e  done  that  night,  by 
Sir  John  Ramorny  or  his  followers,  much  it  is  to  be 
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tlioiuilu  that  tlie  Duke  of  Rotlisay  must  Itave  at  least 
been  privy  to.'if  lie  did  not  auiliorize  it." 

"  Albany,  this  is  dreadful !"  said  theKing;  "would 
thcv  make  a  murderer  of  my  boy  7  would  they  pre- 
tend my  David  would  soil  his  hands  in  Scottish 
blood,  without  having  either  provocation  or  purpose  7 
No,  no— they  will  not  invent  calumnies  so  broad  as 
these,  for  they  are  flagrant  and  incredible." 

"Pardon,  in  y  liege,"  answered  the  Duke  of  Alba- 
ny ;  "  they  say  the  cause  of  quarrel  which  occasioned 
the  riot  in  Curfew  Street,  and  its  consequences,  were 
more  proper  to  the  Prince  than  to  Sir  Joiin ;  since 
none  suspects,  far  less  believes,  that  that  hopeful  en- 
ter]) rise  was  coiiiiucted  for  the  gratification  of  the 
Knight  of  Ramorny." 

"  Thou  drivest  me  mad,  Robin  !"  said  the  King. 

"  I  am  dimib,"  answered  jiis  brother ;  "  I  did  but 
speaJi  my  poor  mind  according  to  your  royal  order." 

"Thou  meanest  well,  I  knuw,"  said  tlie  King; 
"but  instead  of  tearing  me  to  pieces  with  the  display 
of  inevitable  calamities,  were  it  not  kinder,  Robin,  to 
Doint  me  out  some  mode  to  escape  from  them?" 

"  True,  my  liege;  but  as  the  only  road  of  extrica- 
tion is  rough  and  difficult,  it  is  necessary  your  Grace 
should  be  first  possessed  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  using  it,  ere  you  hear  it  even  described.  The  chi- 
rurgeon  must  first  convince  his  patient  of  the  incura- 
ble condition  of  a  shattered  member,  ere  he  venture 
to  name  amputation,  though  it  be  the  only  remedy." 

The  King  at  these  words  was  roused  to  a  degree  of 
alarm  and  indignation,  greater  than  his  brother  had 
deemed  he  could  be  awa^iened  to. 

"  Shattered  and  mortified  member !  my  Lord  of 
Albany?  amputation  the  only  remedy! — These  are 
unintelligible  words,  my  lord. — If  thou  appliest  them 
to  our  son  Rothsay,  thou  must  make  them  good  to 
the  letter,  else  mayst  thou  have  bitter  cause  to  rue 
the  consequence." 

"You  construe  me  too  literally,  my  royal  liege," 
said  Albany.  "  I  spoke  not  of  the  Prince  in  such  un- 
beseeming terms;  for  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that 
he  is  dearer  to  me  as  the  son  of  a  well-beloved  bro- 
ther, than  had  he  been  son  of  my  own.  But  I  spoke 
m  regard  to  separating  him  from  the  follies  and  vani- 
ties of  life,  which  holy  men  say  are  like  to  mortified 
members,  and  ought,  like  thein,  to  be  cut  oft'  and 
tlirown  from  us,  as  things  which  interrupt  our  pro- 
gress in  better  things." 

"  I  understand— thou  wouldst  have  this  Ramornv, 
who  hath  been  thought  the  instrument  of  my  son  s 
follies,  exiled  from  court,"  said  the  reheved  monarch, 
"  until  these  unhappy  scandals  are  forgotten,  and 
(Kir  subjects  are  disposed  to  look  upon  our  son  with 
different  and  more  confiding  eyes." 

"  That  were  good  counsel,  my  liege ;  but  mine 
went  a  little — a  very  little — farther.  I  would  have 
the  Prince  himself  removed  for  some  brief  period  from 
court." 

"  How,  Albany  !  part  with  my  child,  my  first-born, 
the  light  of  my  eyes,  and — wilful  as  he  is — the  darling 
of  my  heart!— oh,  Robin  !  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not. 

"  Nay,  I  did  but  suggest,  my  lord— 1  am  sensible 
of  the  wound  such  a  proceeding  must  inflict  on  a  pa- 
rent's heart,  for  I  am  not  myself  a  father  1"  And  he 
hung  his  head,  as  if  in  hopeless  despondency. 

"  I  could  not  survive  it,  Albany.  When  I  think 
that  even  our  own  influence  oyer  him,  which,  soine- 
times  forgotten  in  our  absence,  is  ever  effectual  whilst 
he  is  with  us,  is  by  your  plan  to  be  entirely  removed, 
what  peri's  might  he  not  rush  upon?  I  could  not 
sleep  in  his  absence — I  should  hear  his  death-groan 
•n  every  breeze ;  and  you,  Albany,  though  you  con- 
ceal it  better,  would  be  nearly  as  anxious." 

Thus  spoke  the  facile  monarch,  willing  to  concili- 
ate his  brother  and  cheat  himself,  by  taking  it  for 
{^ranted  thit  an  affection,  of  which  there  were  no 
traces,  subsisted  betwixt  the  uncle  and  nephew. 

"Your  paternal  apprehensions  are  too  easily  alarm- 
ed, my  lord,"  said  Albany.  "  I  do  not  propose  to 
leave  the  disposal  of  the  Prince's  motions  to  his  own 
wild  pleasure.  I  understand  that  tb.e  Prince  is  to  be 
placed  for  a  short  time  under  some  becoming  re- 
straint— that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
some  grave  counsellor  who  must  be  responsible 
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both  for  his  conduct  and  his  safety,  as  a  tutor  fcr  hia 
pupil." 

How!  a  tutor?  aiid  at  Rothsay's  age?"  ex- 
claimed the  King ;  "  he  is  two  years  beyond  the  space 
to  which  our  laws  limit  the  term  of  nonage." 

"  The  wiser  Romans,"  said  Albany,  "  extended  it 
for  four  years  after  the  period  we  assign ;  and,  in 
common  sense,  the  right  of  control  ought  to  last  till 
it  be  n9  longer  necessary,  and  so  the  time  ought  to 
vary  with  the  dispo.sition.  Here  is  young  Lindsay, 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  they  say  gives  patronage 
to  Ramorny  on  this  appeal — tie  is  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
with  the  deep  passions  and  fixed  purpose  of  a  man  of 
thirty  I  while  niv  royal  nephew,  with  much  more 
amiable  and  noble  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart, 
sometimes  shows,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the 
wanton  humours  of  a  boy,  towards  whom  restraint 
may  be  kindness. — And  do  not  be  discouraged  that  it 
is  so,  my  liege,  or  angry  with  your  brother  for  telling 
the  truth  ;  since  the  best  fruits  are  those  that  are 
slowest  in  ripening,  and  the  best  horses  such  as  give 
most  trouble  to  the  grooms  who  train  them  for  the 
field  or  lists." 

The  Duke  stopped,  and  after  suffering  King  Puobert 
to  indulge  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  revene  which 
lie  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt,  he  added,  in  a  more 
lively  tone, — "  But,  cheer  up,  my  noble  hege ;  per- 
haps the  feud  may  be  made  up  without  farther  fight- 
ing or  difncLilty.  The  widow  is  poor,  for  her  hus- 
band, though  he  was  much  employed,  had  idle  and 
costly  habits.  The  matter  may  be  therefore  redeem- 
ed for  money,  and  the  amount  of  an  assythment* 
may  be  recovered  out  of  Ramorny's  estate." 

"  Nay,  that  we  will  ourselves  discharge,"  said 
King  Robert,  eagerly  catching  at  the  hope  of  a  pacific 
termination  of  this  unpleasing  debate.  "  Ramorny's 
prospects  will  be  destroyed  by  his  being  sent  from 
court,  and  deprived  of  his  charge  in  Rothsay's  house- 
hold ;  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  load  a  falling 
man.— But  here  comes  our  secretary,  the  Prior,  to 
tell  us  the  hour  of-  council  approaches. — Good-mor- 
row, my  worthy  father." 

"  Benedicite,  my  royal  liege,"  answered  the  Abbot. 

"  Now,  good  father,"  continued  the  King,  "with- 
out waiting  for  Rothsay,  whose  accession  to  our 
counsels  we  will  ourselves  guarantee,  proceed  we  to 
the  business  of  our  kingdom.  What  advices  have 
you  from  the  Douglas?" 

"  He  has  arrived  at  his  Castle  of  Tantallon,  my 
liege,  and  has  sent  a  post  to  say,  that  though  the 
Earl  of  March  remains  in  sullen  seclusion  in  his  for- 
tress of  Dunbar,  his  friends  and  followers  are  gather- 
ing and  forming  an  encampment  near  Coldingham, 
where  it  is  supposed  they  intend  to  await  theamvalof 
a  large  force  of  English,  which  Hotspur  and  Sir  Ralph 
Percy  are  assembling  on  the  English  frontier." 

"  That  is  cold  news,"  said  the  King;  "  and  may 
God  forgive  George  of  Dunbar !"— The  Prince  en- 
tered as  he  spoke,  and  he  continued — "  Ha  !  thou  art 
here  at  length,  Rothsay ; — I  saw  thee  not  at  mass." 

"  I  was  an  idler  this  morning,'^  said  the  Prince, 
"  having  spent  a  restless  and  feverish  night." 

"Ah,  foolish  boy !"  answered  the  King;  "  hadst 
thou  not  been  over  restless  on  Pastern's  Eve,  thou 
hadst  not  been  feverish  on  the  night  of  Ash  Wed- 
nesday." 

"  Let  me  not  interrupt  your  prayers,  my  liege," 
said  the  Prince  lightly.  "  Your  Grace  was  involdng 
Heaven  in  behalf  of  someone — an  enemy  doubtless, 
for  these  have  the  frequent  advantage  of  your  on 
sons." 

"Sit  down  and  be  at  peace,  foolish  youth!"  said 
his  father,  his  eye  resting  at  the  same  time  on  thu 
handsome  face  and  graceful  figure  of  his  favourite 
son.  Rothsay  drew  a  cushion  near  to  his  father's 
feet,  and  threw  himself  carelessly  down  upon  ii 
while  the  King  resumed. 

"  I  was  regretting  that  the  Earl  of  March,  having 
separated  warm  from  my  hand  wi^n  full  assurance 
that  he  should  receive  compensation  for  every  thing 
which  he  could  complain  of  as  injurious,  should  have 
been    capable   of   cabalhng    with  Norlhumberlami 

*  A  mulct,  in  atonement  for  bloodshed,  duo  to  theoearaet  re- 
lations of  the  deceased. 
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•4?;ainst  his  own  country — Is  it  possible  he  could 
doubt  our  intentions  to  make  good  our  word  ?" 

"I  will  answer  for  him,  No,"  said  the  Prince; 
■  March  never  doubted  your  Highness's  word.  Mar- 
ry, he  may  well  have  made  cjuestion  whether  your 
learned  counsellors  would  leave  your  3Iajesty  the 
power  of  keeping  it." 

Robert  the  Third  had  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the 
timid  policy,  of  not  seeming  to  hear  expressions, 
which,  being  heard,  required,  even  in  his  own  eyes, 
some  display  of  displeasure.  He  passed  on,  therefore, 
in  his  discourse,  without  observing  his  son's  speech  ; 
but  in  private,  Roihsay's  rashness  augmented  the 
displeasuie  which  his  father  began  to  entertain  against 
him. 

''It  is  well  the  Douglas  is  on  the  marches,"  said 
the  King.  "His  breast,  like  those  of  his  ancestors, 
nas  ever  been  the  best  bulwark  of  Scotland."' 

"  Then  wo  betide  us  if  he  should  turn  his  back  to 
tU;  enemy,"  said  the  incorrigible  Rothsay. 

"  Dare  you  impeach  the  courage  of  Douglas!"  re- 
plied the  King,  extremely  chafed. 

"  Xo  nmn  dare  question  the  Earl's  courage,"  said 
Rothsay;  "it  is  as  certain  as  his  pride; — but  his  luck 
may  be  something  doubted." 

"By  Saint  Andrew,  David!"  exclaimed  his  father, 
"thou  art  like  a  screechowl— every  word  thou  sayest 
betokens  strife  and  calamijy." 

"I  am  silent,  father,"  answered  the  vouth. 

"And  what  news  of  our  Highland  disturbances?" 
continued  the  King,  addressing  the  Prior. 

"I  trust  thev  have  assumed  a  favourable  aspect," 
ansvv-ered  the  clergyman.  "  The  fire  which  threaten- 
ed the  whole  country  is  likely  to  be  drenched  out  by 
the  tilood  of  some  forty  or  fifty  kerne;  for  the  two 
greai  confederacies  have  agreed,  bv  solemn  indenture 
of  arms,  to  decide  their  quarrel  witli  such  weapons  as 
your  Highness  may  name,  and  in  your  royal  prest-nce, 
in  such  place  as  shall  be  appoinled,  on  theSOth  of 
March  next  to  come,  being  Palm  Sunday;  the  num- 
ber of  combatants  being  limited  to  thirty  on  each  side, 
and  the  fight  to  be  maintained  to  extremity,  since 
they  affectionately  make  humble  suit  and  petition  to 
your  Majesty,  that  you  will  parentally  condescend 
to  wave  for  the  day  your  royal  privilege  of  interrupt- 
ing the  combat,  by  flinging  down  of  truncheon,  or 
crying  of  Ho  !  until  the  battle  shall  be  utterly  fought 
to  an  end." 

"  The  wild  savages !"  exclaimed  the  King ;  "  would 
they  limit  our  best  and  dearest  royal  privilege,  that  of 
putting  a  stop  to  strife,  and  crnng  truce  to  battle'.' — 
VYiJl  thev  remove  the  only  motive  which  could  bring 
me  to  ttie  butcherly  spectacle  of  their  combat? — 
Would  they  fight  like  men,  or  like  their  own  moun- 
tain wolves?" 

"  JMv  lord,"  said  Albany;  "  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  I  iiad  presumed,  without  consulting  you,  to  ratify 
that  preliminary,  for  the  adoption  of  which  we  saw 
much  and  pressing  reason." 

"  How !  the  Earl  of  Crawford  !"  said  the  King. 
"  Methinks  he  is  a  young  counsellor  on  such  grave 
O'jcurrents." 

"He  is,"  replied  Albany,  "  notwithstanding  his 
earlyyoars,  of  such  esteem  amoncliis  Highland  neigh- 
boure,  that  I  could  have  done  little  with  them  but  for 
iiis  aid  and  influence." 

"  Hear  this,  young  Rothsay !"  said  the  King  re- 
proachfuUv  to  his  heir. 

'■•I  pity  Crawford,  Sire,"  replied  the  Prince.  "He 
(las  too  early  lost  a  father,  whose  councils  would  have 
better  become  such  a  season  as  this." 

The  King  turned  next  towards  Albanv  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  at  the  filial  affection  which  his  son  dis- 
played in  his  reply. 

Albany  proceeded  without  emotion.  "  It  is  not  the 
life  of  these  Highlandmen,  but  their  death,  which  is 
to  be  profitable  to  this  commonwealth  of  Scotland  ; 
and  truly  it  seemed  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  my- 
self most  desirable  that  the  combat  should  be  a  strife 
of  extermination." 

"  Marry,"  said  the  Prince,  "  if  such  he  the  juvenile 
iiolicy  of  Lindsay,  he  will  be  a  merciful  ruler  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  hence!  Out  upon  a  boy,  that  is 
nard  nf  heart  before  he  has  hair  upon  his  lip !  Better 
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he  had  contented  himself  with  fighting  cofks  on  Pat- 
tern's Even,  than  laying  schemes  for  massacnng  men 
on  Palm  Sunday,  as  if  he  were  backing  a  Welsh 
main,  where  all  must  fi,ght  to  death." 

"Rothsay  is  right,  Albany,"  sriid  the  King;  "it 
were  unlike  a  Christian  3Ionarch  to  give  way  in  this 
point.  I  cannot  consent  to  see  men  battle  until  they 
are  all  hewn  down  like  cattle  in  the  shambles.  It 
would  sicken  me  to  look  at  it.  and  the  warder  would 
drop  from  my  hand  for  mere  lack  of  strength  to  hold 
it." 

"  It  would  drop  unheeded,"  said  Albany.  "Let  me 
entreat  your  Grace  to  recollect,  that  you  only  give  up 
a  royal  privilege,  which,  exercised,  would  win  you  no 
respect,  since  it  would  receive  no  obedience.  Were 
your  Majesty  to  throw  down  your  warder  when  the 
war  is  high,  and  these  men's  "blood  is  hot,  it  would 
meet  no  more  regard  than  if  a  sparrow  should  drop 
among  a  herd  of  battling  wolves  the  straw  which  he 
was  carrj-ing  to  his  nest.  Nothing  will  separate 
them  but  the  exhaustion  of  slaughter;  and  better 
they  sustain  it  at  the  hands  of  each  other,  than  from 
the  swords  of  such  troops  as  might  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate them  at  your  Majesty's  commands.  An  attempt 
to  keep  the  peace  bv  violence,  would  be  construed 
imp  an  ambush  laid  for  them;  both  parties  would 
unite  to  resist  it, — the  slaughter  would  be  the  same, 
and  the  hoped-for  results  of  future  peace  would  be  ut 
telly  disappointed." 

"There  is  even  too  much  tnilh  in  what  you  sav 
brother  Robin,"  replied  the  flexible  King.  "To littlo 
purpose  is  it  to  command  what  I  cannot  enforce  ; 
and,  although  I  have  the  unhappiness  to  do  so  each 
day  of  my  life,  it  were  iieedless  to  give  such  a  very 
public  example  of  royal  impotencv,  before  the  crowds 
who  may  assemble  to  behold  this  spectacle.  Let 
these  savage  men,  therefore,  work  their  bloody  will 
to  the  uttermost  upon  each  other ;  I  will  not  attempt 
to  forbid  what  I  cannot  prevent  them  from  executing. 
— Heaven  help  this  wretched  country!  I  will  to  my 
oratory  and  pray  for  her,  since  to  afd  her  by  hand 
and  head  is  alike  denied  to  me.  Father  Prior,  I  pray 
the  support  of  your  arm." 

"Nay,  but,  brother,"  said  Albany,  "forgive  me  if  I 
remind  you,  that  we  must  hear  the  matter  between 
the  citizens  of  Perth  and  Ramorny,  about  the  death 
of  a  townsman" — — 

"True,  true" — said  the  Monarch,  reseating  himself ; 
"more  violence — more  battle — Gh,  Scotland!  Scot- 
land I  if  the  best  blood  of  thv  bravest  children  could 
enrich  thy  barren  soil,  what  land  on  earth  would  ex- 
cel thee  in  fertilitv  !  When  is  it  that  a  white  hair  is 
seen  on  the  beard  of  a  Scottish  man,  unless  he  be 
some  wretch  like  thy  sovereign,  protected  from  rnur- 
der  by  impotence,  to  witness  the  scenes  of  slaughter 
to  which  he  cannot  put  a  period  ? — Let  them  come  in 
— delay  them  not.  They  are  in  haste  to  kill,  and 
grudge  each  othereach  fresh  breath  of  their  Creator's 
blessed  air.  The  demon  of  strife  and  slaughter  hath 
'possessed  the  whole  land  !" 

As  the  mild  Prince  threw  himself  back  on  his  sear, 
with  an  air  of  impatience  and  anger  not  very  usual 
with  him,  the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was 
unclosed,  and,  advancing  from  the  gallery  into  which 
it  led,  (where  in  perspective  was  seen  a  guard  of  the 
Bute-men,  or  Brandanes,  under  arms,)  came,  in 
mournful  procession,  the  widow  of  poor  Oliver,  led  by 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  with  as  much  respect  as  if  she 
had  been  a  lady  of  the  first  rank.  Behind  them  came 
two  women  of  good,  the  wives  of  magistrates  of  the 
city,  both  in  mourning  garments,  one  bearing  the  in- 
fant, and  the  other  leading  the  elder  child.  The  Smith 
followed  in  his  best  attire,  and  wearing  over  his  buff- 
coat  a  scarf  of  crape.  Bailie  Craigdallie,  and  a  bro- 
ther magistrate,  closed  the  melancholy  procession, 
exhibiting  similar  marks  of  mourning. 

The  good  King's  transitorv  passion  was  gone  the 
instant  he  looked  on  the  pallid  countenance  of  the 
sorrowing  widow,  and  beheld  the  unconsciousness  oi 
the  innocent  orphans  who  had  sustained  so  great  i 
loss;  and  when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  had  assisted 
Magdalen  Proudfute  to  kneel  down,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand,  kneeled  himself  on  one  knee,  it  was  with 
a  sympathetic  tone  that  King  Robert  asked  her  name 
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and  business.     She  made  no  answer,  but  muttered 
Bonu'thing,  looking  towards  her  conductor. 

"Speak  lor  the  poor  woman,  Sir  Patrick  Charte- 
ris,"  said  the  Kina,  and  tell  us  the  cause  of  her  seek- 
ing our  presence.^ 

"  So  please  you,  my  Iic<rc,"  answered  Sir  Patrick, 
rising  up,  "  this  woman,  and  these  unhappy  orphans, 
make  plaint  to  yourHighnessupon  Sir  John  Ramor- 
ny  of  Rnmornj',  Knight,  that  by  him,  or  by  some  of 
his  household,  her  umquhile  husband,  Oliver  Proud- 
fiite,  freeman  and  burgess  of  Perth,  was  slain  upon 
the  streets  of  the  city  on  the  Eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday, 
or  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday." 

"Woman,''  replied  the  King,  with  much  kindness, 
"  thou  art  gentle  by  se.x,  and  shouklst  be  pitiful  even 
bv  thy  aiHiction;  for  our  own  calamity  ought  to  make 
us— nay,  I  think  it  doth  make  us — merciful  to  others. 
Thy  husband  hath  only  trodden  the  path  appointed 
to  us  all."  • 

"In  his  case,"  said  the  widow,  "my  liege  must  re- 
member it  has  been  a  brief  and  a  bloody  one." 

"  I  agree  he  hath  had  foul  measure.  Rut  since  I 
have  been  unable  to  protect  him,  as  I  confess  was 
my  royal  duty,  I  am  willing,  in  atonement,  to  sup- 
port thee  and  these  orphans,  as  well,  or  better,  than 
you  lived  in  the  days  of  your  husband  ;  only  do  thou 
pass  from  this  charge,  and  be  not  the  occasion  of 
spilling  more  life.  Remember,  I  put  before  you  the 
choice  betwi.xt  practising  mercy  and  pursuing  ven- 
geance, and  that  betwi.Kt  plenty  and  penury." 

"  It  is  true,  my  liege,  we  are  poor,"  answered  the 
widow,  with  unshaken  firmness;  "but  I  and  my  child- 
ren will  feed  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  ere  we  live 
on  the  price  of  my  husband's  blood.  I  demand  the 
combat  by  my  champion,  as  you  are  belted  knight 
and  crowned  King." 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so!"  said  the  King,  aside  to 
Albany.  "In  Scotland,  the  first  words  stammered 
by  an  infant,  and  the  last  uttered  by  a  dying  gray- 
beard,  are — 'combat— blood — revenge.' — It  skills  not 
arguing  farther.    Admit  the  defendants." 

Sir  John  Ramorny  entered  the  apartment.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  long  furred  robe,  such  as  men  of 
(juaiity  wore  when  they  were  unarmed.  Concealed 
by  the  folds  of  drapery,  his  wounded  arm  was  sup- 
ported by  a  scarf,  or  sling  of  crimson  silk,  and  with 
the  left  arm  he  leaned  on  a  youth,  who,  scarcely  be- 
yond the  years  of  boyhoocf,  bore  on  his  brow  the 
deep  impression  of  early  thought,  and  premature  pas- 
sion. "This  was  that  celebrated  Lindsay,  Earl  of 
Crawford,  who,  in  his  afterdays,  was  known  by  the 
epithet  of  the  Tiger  Earl,*  and  who  ruled  the  great 
and  rich  valley  of  Strathniore  with  the  absolute  pow- 
er and  unrelenting  cruelty  of  a  feudal  tyrant.  Two 
or  three  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  Earl,  or  of  his  own, 
countenanced  Sir  John  Ramorny  by  their  presence 
on  this  occasion.  The  charge  was  again  stated,  and 
met  by  a  broad  denial  on  Ihe  part  of  the  accused; 
and  in  reply,  the  challengers  ofFered  to  prove  their  as- 
sertion by  an  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  bier-right. 

"I  am  not  bound,"  answered  Sir  John  Ramorny, 
"to  submit  to  this  ordeal,  since  I  can  prove,  by  the 
evidence  of  my  late  royal  master,  that  I  was  in  my 
ovvn  lodgings,  lying  on  my  bed,  ill  at  ease,  while  this 
Provost  and  these  Bailies  pretend  I  was  committing 
a  crime  to  which  I  had  neither  will  nor  temptation. 
I  can  therefore  be  n9  just  object  of  suspicion." 

"I  can  aver,"  said  the  Prince,  "  that  I  saw  and 
conversed  with  Sir  John  Ramorny  about  some  mat- 
ters concerning  my  own  household,  on  the  very  night 
when  this  murder  was  a-doing.  I  therefore  know 
that  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  could  not  in  person 
commit  the  deed  in  question.  But  I  know  nothing 
of  the  employment  of  his  attendants,  and  will  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  some  one  of  them  may 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  now  charged  on 
them." 

Sir  John  Ramorny  had,  during  the  beginning  of 
this  speech,  looked  round  with  an  air  of  defiance, 
which  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  concluding 
Bcntence  of  Rothsay's  speech.  "I  thank  your  High- 
ness," lie  said,  with  a  smile,  "for  your  cautious  and 

*  Sir  David  Lyndsaye,  first  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  brothcr-in- 
taw  U>  Robert  HI. 


limited  testimony  in  my  behalf.    He  was  wise  who 
wrote,  'Put  not  your  faith  in  Princes.'  " 

"  If  you  have  no  other  evidence  of  your  innocence, 
Sir  John  Ramorny,"  said  the  King,  "  we  may  not. 
in  respect  to  your  followers,  refuse  to  the  injured 
v.'idovv  and  orphans,  the  complainers,  the  grant  of  a 
proof  by  ordeal  of  bier-right,  unless  any  of  them 
should  prefer  that  of  combat.  For  yourself,  you  are, 
by  the  Prince's  evidence,  freed  from  the  attaint." 

"My liege,"answered  Sir  John,  "I  can  take  war- 
rant upon  myself  for  the  innocence  of  my  house- 
hold and  followers." 

"  Why  so  a  monk  or  a  woman  might  speak,"  said 
Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  "In  knightly  language,  wilt 
thou.  Sir  John  de  Ramorny,  do  battle  with  me  in 
the  behalf  of  tliy  followers'?" 

"  The  Provost  of  Perth  had  not  obtained  time  to 
name  the  word  combat,"  said  Ramorny,  "ere  I  would 
have  accepted  it.  But  I  am  not  at  present  fit  to  holu 
a  lance." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  under  your  favour,  Sir  John — 
There  will  be  the  less  bloodshed,"  said  the  King. 
"  You  must  therefore  produce  your  followers  accord 
ing  lo  your  steward's  household  book,  in  the  grea 
church  of  St.  John,  that,  in  presence  of  all  whom  , 
may  concern,  they  may  purge  themselves  of  this  ac 
cusation.  See  that  every  man  of  them  do  appear  a 
the  time  of  High  Mass,  otherwise  your  honour  ma  • 
be  sorely  tainted." 

"They  shall  attend  to  a  man,"  said  Sir  John  Ra- 
morny. Then  bowing  low  to  the  King,  he  directed 
himself  to  the  young  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  making 
a  deep  obeisance,  spoke  so  as  to  be  heard  by  him 
alone.  "  You  have  used  me  generously,  my  lord  .'— 
One  word  of  your  lips  could  have  ended  this  contro- 
versy, and  you  have  refused  to  speak  it!" — 

"  On  my  life,"  whispered  the  Prince,  "  I  spake  as 
far  as  the  extreme  verge  of  truth  and  conscience 
would  )>ermit.  I  think  thou  couldst  not  e.xpeci  I 
should  frame  lies  for  thee  ; — and  after  all,  John,  in  my 
broken  recollections  of  that  night,  I  do  bethink  me  oi 
a  butcherly-looking  mute,  with  a  curtal-a.\e,  much 
like  such  a  one  as  may  have  done  yonder  night-job? 
— Ha!  have  I  touched  you.  Sir  Knight  7" 

Ramorny  made  no  answer,  but  turned  away  as 
precipitately  as  if  some  one  had  pressed  suddenly  on 
his  wounded  arm,  and  regained  his  lodgings  with  the 
Earl  of  Crawford ;  to  whom,  though  disposed  for 
any  thing  rather  than  revelry,  he  was  obliged  to  offer 
a  splendid  collation,  to  acknowledge  in  some  degree 
his  sense  of  the  countenance  which  the  young  noble 
had  afforded  him. 
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In  pcittinery  he  wrocht  groat  pync  ; 

He  miirdreit  niony  in  medecyne.— Dunbak. 

VVhen,  after  an  entertainment,  the  prolonging  cm 
whicn  was  like  torture  to  the  v/ounded  knight,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  at  length  took  horse,  to  go  to  his 
distant  quarters  in  the  Castle  of  Dupplin,  where  he  re- 
sided as  a  guest,  the  Knight  of  Ramorny  retired  into 
his  sleeping  apartment,  agonized  by  pains  of  body  and 
anxiety  of  mind.  Here  he  found  Henbane  Dwining, 
on  whom  it  was  his  hard  fate  to  depend  for  consola- 
tion in  both  respects  The  physician,  with  his  affec- 
tation of  extreme  humility,  hoped  lie  saw  his  exalted 
patient  merry  and  happy. 

"Merry  as  a  mad  dog!"  said  Ramorny,  "and  hap- 
py as  the  wretch  whom  the  cur  hath  bitten,  and  who 
begins  to  feel  the  approach  of  the  ravening  madness. 
That  ruthless  boy,  Crawford,  saw  my  agony,  and 
spared  not  a  single  carouse.  I  must  do  hira  justice, 
forsooth!  If  I  had  done  justice  to  him  and  to  the 
world,  I  had  thrown  him  out  of  window,  and  cut 
short  a  career,  which,  if  he  grow  up  as  he  has  begun, 
will  prove  a  source  of  misery  to  all  Scotland,  but  es- 
pecially to  Tayside. — Take  heed  as  thou  undoest  the 
ligatures,  chirurgeon ;  the  touch  of  a  fly's  wing  ou 
that  raw  glowing  stump  were  like  a  dagger  to  me.'" 

"Fear  not,  my  noble  patron,"  said  the  leech,  with 
a  chuckhng  laugh  of  enjoyment,  which  he  vainly  eii- 
deavoured  to  di.sguise  under  a  tone  of  afiecfed  sensi- 
bility.    "  We  will  apply  some  fresh  balsam,  and— -he, 
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he.  h-3 !— relieve  yov.r  kniarhtly  honour  of  the  irritation 
vv.hicli  you  sustain  so  tirnily." 

"Firmly,  man?"  said  Ramorny,  grinning  with 
pain ;  "  I  sustain  it  as  I  would  the  scorching  flaines 
of  purgatory — the  bone  seems  made  of  red-hot  u"on 
-■thy  gieasy  ointment  will  hiss  as  it  drops  upon  the 
wound— And  yet  it  is  December's  ice,  compared  to 
the  frver-fit  of  my  mind  !" 

"  We  will  first  use  our_emoIIients  upon  the  body, 
my  noble  patron,"  said  Uwining;  "and  then,  with 
vour  knighthood's  permission,  your  ser\ant  will  try 
his  art  on  the  troubled  mind — though  I  fain  hope  even 
the  mental  pain  also  may  in  some  degree  depend  on 
the  irritation  of  the  wound,  and  that,  abated  as  I  trust 
the  corporeal  pangs  will  soon  be,  perhaps  the  stormy 
'oelings  of  the  mina  may  subside  of  themselves." 

"Henbane  Dwining,"  said  the  patient,  as  he  felt 
•ne  pai-.i  of  his  wound  assuaged,  "thou  art  a  precious 
and  invaluable  leech,  but  some  thinss  are  beyond  thy 
power.  Thou  canst  stupify  my  bodily  sense  of  this 
raging  agony,  but  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  bear 
the  scorn  of  the  boy  whom  I  have  brought  up ; — whom 
I  loved,  Dwining— for  I  did  love  him— <learly  love 
him !  The  worst  of  my  ill  deeds  have  beeii  to  flatter 
his  vices — and  he  grudged  me  a  word  of  his  mouth, 
when  a  word  would  have  allayefl  tlxis  cumber !  He 
smiled,  too — I  saw  him  smile,  when  yon  paltry  Pro- 
vost, the  companion  and  patron  of  N\Tetched  burgh- 
ers, defied  me,  whom  this  heartless  Prince  knew  to 
be  unable  to  bear  arms. — Ere  I  forget  or  forgive  it, 
thou  thyself  shalt  preach  up  the  pardoning  of  inju- 
ries!— And  then  the  care  for  to-morrow — Think'st 
thou,  Henbane  Dwining,  that,  in  very  reahty,  the 
wounds  of  the  slaughtered  corpse  will  gape,  and  shed 
tears  of  fresh  blood  at  the  murderers  approach?" 

"I  cannot  tell,  mv  lord,  save  by  report,"  said  Dwi- 
ning. "  which  avouclies  the  fact." 

"  The  brute  Bonthron,"  said  Ramorny,  "  is  startled 
at  the  apprehension  of  such  a  thing,  and  speaks  of 
being  rather  willing  to  stand  the  combat.  What 
think'st  thou  ? — he  is  a  fellow  of  steel." 

"It  is  the  armourer's  trade  to  deal  wdth  steel,''  re- 
plied Dwining. 

"  Were  Bonthron  to  fall,  it  would  little  grieve  me," 
said  Ramomy;  though  I  should  miss  an  useful 
hand." 

"  I  well  believe  your  lordship  will  not  sorrow  as  for 
that  you  lost  in  Curfew  Street — Excuse  my  pleasarit- 
'v — lie,  he,  he! — But  what  are  the  useful  properties 
if  this  fellow  Bonthron  ■]" 

"Those of  a  bull-dog,'-'  answered  the  knight ;  "he 
worries  without  barking." 

"^  ou  have  no  fear  of  his  confessing?"  said  the 
physician, 

"Who  can  tell  what  the  dread  of  approaching 
death  may  do  ?"  replied  the  patient.  "  Ke  has  al- 
ready shown  a  timorousness  entirelv  alien  from  his 
ordiiiarv  sidlcnness  of  nature;  he  that  would  scarce 
%vash  his  hnnds  after  he  had  slain  a  man,  is- now 
afraid  to  see  a  dead  body  bleed." 

"Well,"  said  the  leech,  "I  must  do  something  for 
him  if  I  can,  .since  it  was  to  farther  my  revenge  that 
he  stnick  yonder  downright  blow,  though  by  ill  luck 
it  lighted  liot  where  it  was  intended." 

"And  whose  fault  was  that,  timid  villain,"  said 
Ramorny,  "save  thine  own,  who  marked  a  rascal 
deer  for  a  buck  of  the  first  head  7" 

"  Benedicite,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  mediciner; 
"  would  you  have  me,  who  know  little  save  of  cham- 
ber practice,  be  as  skilful  of  woodcraft  as  your  rtohle 
self,  or  tell  hart  from  hind,  doe  from  roe,  in  a  glade 
at  m.idnisht'?  I  misdoubted  me  little  when  I  saw  the 
figure  run  past  us  to  the  Smith's  habitation  in  the 
w>Tid,  habited likea  morrice-dancer ;  and  yetmymind 
partly  misgave  me  whether  it  was  our  man,  for  me- 
thought  he  seemed  less  of  stature.  But  when  he 
came  out  again,  after  so  much  time  as  to  change  his 
dress,  and  swaggered  onwards  with  buff-coat  and 
Bteel-cap,  whistling  after  the  armourer's  wonted  fa- 
shion. I  do  own  I  was  mistaken,  super  totam  vxate- 
■^iem,  and  loosed  your  knighthood's  bull-dog  upon 
ir.m,  who  did  his  devoir  most  duly,  though  he  pulled 
down  the  wrong  deer.  Therefore,  unless  the  accur- 
tc<i  Smiiii  idll  our  noor  friend  stone-dead  on  the  spot, 


I  am  determined,  if  art  may  do  it,  that  the  ban-dog 
Bonthron  shall  not  miscarry." 

'■  It  will  put  thine  art  to  the  test,  man  of  medicine," 
said  Ramorny;  "for  know,  that  having  the  worst  of 
the  combat,  if  our  chaniDion  be  notkilled  stone-dead 
in  the  lists,  he  will  be  drawn  forth  of  them  by  the 
heels,  and  wnthout  farther  ceremony  knitted  up  to  th 
gallows,  as  convicted  of  the  murder;  and  when  he 
hath  swung  there  like  a  loose  tassel  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  think  thou  wilt  hardly  take  it  in  hand  to  core  his 
broken  neck." 

"I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  may  it  please  your 
knighthood,"  ansvvered  Dwining,  gently.  "I  will 
carry  liim  off  from  the  very  foot  of  the  gallows  into 
the  land  of  faery,  like  King  Arthur,  or  Sir  Huron  oi 
Bordeaux,  or  Ugero  the  Dane ;  or  I  will,  if  I  please, 
sufltr  him  to  dangle  on  the  gibbet  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes,  or  hours,  and  then  whisk  him  awav 
from  the  sight  of  all,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  -wind 
wafts  away  the  wthered  Icai." 

"This  is  idle  boasting,  Sir  Leech,"  replied  Ramor- 
ny. "  The  whole  mob  of  Perth  will  attend  him  to  iha 
gallows,  each  more  eager  than  another  to  see  the  re- 
tainer of  a  nobleman  die,  for  the  slaughter  of  a  cuck- 
oldly  citizen.  There  will  be  a  thousanB  of  them  round 
the  gibbet's  foot." 

"And  were  there  ten  thousand,"  said  Dwining, 
"shall  I,  who  am  a  high  clerk,  and  have  studied  in 
Spain,  and  Araby  itself,  not  be  able  to  deceive  the 
eyes  of  this  hoggish  herd  of  citizens,  vyhen  the  pettiest 
juggler  that  ever  dealt  in  legerdemain  can  gull  even 
the  sharp  observation  of  your  most  intelligent  knight- 
hood 7  I  tell  you,  I  will  put  the  change  on  them  as  if 
I  were  in  possession  of  Keddie's  ring?' 

"If  thou  speakest  truth,"  answered  the  knight, 
"and  I  think  thou  darcst  not  i)alter  with  me  on  such 
a  theme,  thou  must  have  the  aid  of  Satan,  and  I  wdl 
have  nought  to  do  with  him.  I  disown  and  defy 
him." 

Dwining  indulged  in  his  internal  chuckling  laugh 
when  he  heard  his  patron  testify  his  defiance  of  the 
foul  Fiend,  and  saw  him  second  it  by  crossing  him- 
self He  composed  himself,  however,  upon  oTbserv- 
ingRamornv's  aspect  become  very  stem,  and  said, 
with  tolerable  gra-\nty,  though  a  little  interrupted  by 
the  effort  necessary  to  suppress  his  mirthful  mood,— 

"  Confederacy,  most  devout  sir ;  confederacy  is  the 
soul  of  jugglery.  But— he,  he,  he  I— I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be — he,  he! — an  ally  of  the  gentleman  oi 
whom  you  speak — in  whose  cxi.^tence  I  am-^he,  he  ! 
— no  very  profound  behever,  though  your  knightship, 
doubtless,  nath  better  opportunities  of  acquaintance." 

"Proceed,  rascal,  ana  without  that  sneer,  which 
thou  mayst  otherwise  dearly  pay  for." 

■'I  will,  mostundaunted,"  replied  Dwining.  "Knov/ 
that  I  have  my  confederate  too,  else  my  skill  were 
little  wort'n." 

"  .And  who  m.ay  that  be,  prav  you  ?" 

"  Stephen  Smotherwell,  if  it  lilve  vour  honour,  lock- 
man*  of  this  Fair  City.  I  marvel  your  knighthood 
knows  him  not."  ^ 

"And  I  marvel  thy  knaveship  knows  him  not  on 
professional  acquaintance,"  replied  Ramorny  :  "  but  I 
see  thy  nose  is  unslit,  thy  ears  yet  uncropped,  and  ii 
thy  shoulders  are  scared  or  branded,  thou  art  wise  for 
using  a  high-collared  jerkin." 

"  He,  he  !  your  honour  is  pleasant,"  said  the  me- 
diciner. "  It'is  not  by  personal  circumstances  that  I 
have  acquired  the  intimacy  of  Stephen  Smotherwell, 
but  on  account  of  a  certain  traffic  betwixt  us,  in 
which,  an't  please  you,  I  exchange  certain  sums  of 
silver  for  the  bodies,  heads,  and  hmbs,  of  those  who 
die  bv  aid  of  friend  Stephen." 

"Wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  knight  with  horror,  "is 
it  to  compose  charms  and  forward  works  of  witch- 
craft, that  you  trade  for  these  miserable  relics  of 
mortality?" 

"  He,  he,  he !— No,  an  it  please  your  knighthood," 
answered  the  mediciner,  much  amused  with  ihc  igno- 
rance of  his  patron ;  "  but  we,  who  are  knights  of  the 
scalpel,  are  accustomed  to  practise  careful  carving  of 

*  Executioner.  So  called  because  one  of  his  dues  consisted 
in  t.Tking  a  sn).Tll  ladleful  (Scotlice,  lock)  of  meal,  out  of  every 
caskful  exposed  in  the  market. 
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the  limbs  of  defunct  ncrsons,  which  we  cnll  dipsoc- 
tion,  vs'horehy  we  discover,  by  exniiiination  of  a  dead 
iiieiiiber  !iow  to  deal  with  one  bt''oiit',ing  to  a  living 
man,  wliicii  hath  become  disefised  through  injury  or 
otherwise.  A!i  !  if  your  honour  saw  my  pocjr  labora- 
tory, I  could  show  you  hcad.s  and  hand.=;,  feet  and 
hiKgs,  which  have  been  long  supposed  to  be  rotting 
in  the  mould.  The  skull  of  Wallace,  stolen  from 
Eondon  Bridge  ;  the  heart  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,*  that 
never  feared  man  ;  the  lovely  skidl  of  the  fair  Katie 
Logiet — Oh,  had  I  but  had  the  fortune  to  have  pre- 
served the  chivalrous  hand  of  mine  honoured  patron  I" 

"Out  upon  thee,  slave! — Thinkest  thou  to  disgust 
me  witli  thy  catalogue  of  horrors  ?— Tell  nie  at  once 
wiiere  thv  discourse  drives.  How  can  thy  traffic 
with  the  iiangdog  e.xecutiotier  be  of  avail  to  serve 
me,  or  to  help  my  servant  Bontliron  ?" 

'■  Nay,  I  do  not  recommend  it  to  your  knighthood, 
save  in  an  e.xtremiiy."  replied  Dwining.  "  But  we 
will  suppose  the  battle  fought,  and  our  cock  beaten. 
Now  we  must  first  possess  him  with  the  certainty, 
that,  if  unable  to  gain  the  day,  we  will  at  least  save 
him  from  the  haiigman,  provided  he  confess  nothing 
which  can  prejudice  your  knighthood's  honour." 

"  Ha  ! — ay,  a  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Ramorny. 
"We  can  do  more  than  this — we  can  place  a  word 
in  Bonthron's  mouth  that  will  be  troublesome 
enough  to  hiin  whom  I  am  bound  to  curse,  for  being 
the  cause  of  my  misfortune.  Let  us  to  the  ban-dog's 
kennel,  and  explain  to  him  what  is  to  be  done  in 
every  view  of  the  question.  If  we  can  persuade  him 
to  stand  the  bier-ordeal,  it  may  be  a  mere  bugbear, 
and  in  that  case  we  are  safe.  If  he  take  the  combat, 
he  is  fierce  as  a  baited  bear,  and  may,  perchance, 
master  his  opponent;  then  we  are  more  than  safe — 
we  are  revenged.  If  Bonthron  himself  is  vanquished, 
we  will  put  tny  device  in  exercise :  and  if  thou  canst 
manage  it  cleanly,  we  may  dictate  his  confession, 
take  the  advantage  of  it,  as  I  will  show  thee  on  far- 
ther conference,  and  make  a  giant  stride  towards 
satisfaction  for  my  wrongs. -^S till  there  remains  one 
hazard.  Suppose  our  mastiff  mortally  wounded  in 
the  lists,  who  shall  prevent  his  growling  out  some 
species  of  confession  different  from  what  we  would 
recommend  T' 

"Marry,  that  can  his  mediciner,"  said  Dwining. 
"Let  me  wait  on  him,  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
lay  but  a  finger  on  his  wound,  and  trust  me  he  shall 
betray  no  confidence." 

'  Why,  there  is  a  willing  fiend,  that  needs  neither 
pushing  nor  prompting !"  said  Ramorny. 

"  Asl  trust  I  shall  needneitherin  your  knighthood's 
service." 

"  We  will  go  indoctrinate  our  agent,"  continued  the 
Knight.  "  We  shall  find  him  pliant ;  for  hound  as  he 
is,  he  'jcnows  those  who  feed  from  those  who  brow- 
beat him  ;  and  he  holds  a  late  royal  master  of  mine 
in  deep  hate  for  soine  injurious  treatment  and  base 
terms  which  he  received  at  his  hand.  I  must  also 
farther  concert  with  thee  the  particulars  of  thy  prac- 
tice, for  saving  the  ban-dog  from  the  hands  of  the 
her.d  of  citizens." 

We  leave  this  worthy  pair  of  friends  to  their  secret 
bractices,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  the  re- 
sults. They  were,  although  of  different  qualities,  as 
well  matched  for  device  and  execution  of  criminal  pro- 
jects as  the  greyhound  is  to  destroy  the  game  which 
the  slowhoi-nd  raises,  or  the  slowhound  to  trac'iv  the 
prey  which  the  gazehouud  discovers  by  the  eye.  Pride 
ana  selfishness  were  tlie  characterisucs  of  both  ;  but 
from  the  difference  of  rank,  education,  and  talents, 
they  had  assumed  the  most  difiijrent  appearance  in 
the  two  individuals. 

Nothing  could  less  resemble  the  high-blown  ambi- 
tion of  the  favourite  courtier,  the  successfid  gallant, 
and  the  bold  warrior,  than  the  submissive  unassum- 
ing mediciner,  who  seemed  even  to  court  and  delight 
in  insult;  whilst,  in  his  secret  soul,  he  felt  himself 
possessed  of  a  superiority  of  knowledge, — a  power, 
both  of  science  and  of  mind,  which  placed  the  rude 
noble?  of  "he  day  infinitely  beneath  him.  So  con- 
scious was  Henbane  Dwining  of  this  elevation,  that, 

*  Tlie  famous  ancestor  of  the  Lovats,  stain  at  Haliilon  Hill. 
^  Tlie  beautiful  mistress  of  David  II 


like  a  keeper  of  will!  beasts,  he  sometimes  adventured, 
for  his  own  amusement,  to  arouse  the  stormy  pas- 
sions of  such  men  as  Ramorny,  trusting,  with  his 
humble  manner,  to  elude  the  turmoil  he  had  excited, 
as  an  Indian  boy  would  launch  his  light  canoe,  sec-ure 
from  its  very  fragilitA',  upon  a  broken  siirf,  in  which 
the  boat  of  an  argosy  would  be  assuredly  dashed  to 
pieces.  That  the  feudal  baron  should  despise  the 
numble  practitioner  in  medicine,  was  a  matter  of 
course;  but  Ramorny  felt  not  the  less  the  influence 
which  Dwining  exercised  over  him,  and  was  in  the 
encounter  of  their  v/its  often  mastered  by  him,  as  the 
most  eccentric  efibrts  of  a  fiery  horse  are  overcome 
by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  if  he  has  been  bred  to  the 
arts  of  the  manege.  But  the  contempt  of  Dwining 
for  Ramorny  v.-as  far  less  qualified.  He  regarded  the 
knight,  in  comparison  with  himself,  as  scarcely  ri- 
sing above  the  brute  creation  ;  capable  indeed  of 
working  destruction,  as  the  bull  with  his  horns,  or 
the  wolf  with  his  fangs,  biit  mastered  by  mean  pre- 
judices, and  a  slave  to  priestcraft,  in  which  phrase 
Dwining  included  religion  of  every  kind.  On  the 
whole,  he  considered  Ramorny  as  one  v,  hom  nature 
had  assigned  to  him  as  a  serf,  to  mine  for  the  gold 
which  he  worshipped,  and  the  avaricious  love  of  wnich 
was  his  greatest  failing,  though  by  no  means  his 
worst  vice.  He  vindicated  this  sordid  tendency  in  his 
own  eyes,  by  persuading  himself  that  it  had  its  source 
in  the  love  of  power. 

"Henbane  Dwining,"  he  said,  as  he  gazed  in  de- 
light upon  the  hoards  which  he  had  secretby  amassed, 
and  which  he  visited  from  time  to  tirne^  "  is  no  silly 
misei;,  that  doats  on  those  pieces  for  their  golden  lus- 
tre ;  it  is  the  power  with  v.'hich  they  endow  the  pos- 
sessor, which  makes  him  thus  adore  them.  What  is 
there  that  these  put  not  within  your  command  ?  Do 
you  love  beauty,  and  are  mean, 'deformed,  infirm,  and 
old?— here  is  a  lure  tne  fairest  hawk  of  them  all  will 
stoop  to.  Are  you  feeble,  weak,  subject  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  powerfid? — here  is  that  will  arm  in  your 
defence  those  more  mighty  than  the  petty  tyrant 
whom  you  fear.  Are  you  splendid  in  your  wishes, 
and  desire  the  outward  show  of  opulence  ? — this  (lark 
chest  contains  many  a  wide  range  of  hill  and  dale, 
many  a  fair  forest  full  of  game  ;  the  allegiance  of  a 
thousand  vassals.  Wish  you  for  favours  in  courts, 
temporal  or  spirimal  ? — the  smiles  of  kings,  the  par- 
don of  popes  and  priests  for  old  crimes,  and  the  indul 
gence  which  encoura^^es  priest-ridden  fools  to  veii 
ture  on  new  ones, — all  these  holy  incentives  to  vic«, 
may  be  purchased  for  gold.  Revenge  itself,  which 
the  gods  are  said  to  reserve  to  themselves,  doubtless 
because  they  envy  humanity  so  sweet  a  morsel — re- 
venge itself  is  to  be  bought  by  it.  Rut  it  is  also  to 
be  won  by  superior  skill,  and  that  is  the  nobler  mode 
of  reaching  it.  I  will  spare,  then,  ray  treasure  for 
other  uses,  and  accomplish  my  revenge  gratLs;  or 
rather  I  will  add  the  luxury  of  augmented  wealth  to 
the  triumph  of  requited  wrongs." 

Thus  thought  Dwining,  as,  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Sir  .lohn  Ramorny,  he  added  the  gold  he  had  re- 
ceived for  his  various  services  to  the  ma^is  of  his  trea- 
sure ;  and  having  gloated  over  the  whole  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  turned  tne  key  on  his  concealed  treasure- 
house,  and  walked  forth  on  his  visits  to  his  ;  aiients- 
yielding  the  wall  to  every  man  whom  he  met,  ana 
bowing  and  doling  his  bonnet  to  the  poorest  burgh- 
er that  owned  a  petty  booth,  nay,  to  the  artificers 
who  gained  their  precarious  bread  by  the  labour  ot 
their  welked  hands. 

"Caitiffs,"  was  the  thought  of  his  heart,  while  he 
did  such  obeisance,  "  base,  sodden- witted  mechanics  • 
did  you  know  what  this  key  could  disclose,  what 
foul  weather  from  Heaven  would  prevent  your  un- 
bonneting?  what  putrid  kennel  in  your  wretched 
hamlet,  would  be  disgusting  enough  to  make  you 
scruple  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  owner  cf  such 
wealth  ?  But  I  will  make  you  feel  my  power,  though 
it  suits  my  humour  to  hide  the  source  of  it.  I  will  be 
an  incubus  to  your  city,  since  you  have  rejected  me 
as  a  magistrate.  LiKethe  nightmare,  I  will  hag-rida 
ye,  yet  remain  invisible  myself. — This  miserable  Ra- 
morny too,  he  who,  in  losing  his  hand,  ha.s,  like  a 
poor  artisan,  lost  the  onlv  valuable  part  of  his  frame 
14* 
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ke  heaps  insulting  lanmiage  on  me.  as  if  any  thing  ' 
which  he  can  say  had  power  to  chafe  a  constant 
mind  like  mine !  Yet  while  he  calls  me  rogue,  vil- 
lain, and  slave,  he  acts  as  wisely  as  if  he  should 
amuse  himself  by  pulling  hairs  out  of  my  head,  while 
my  hand  had  hold  of  his  heart-stnngs.  Every  insult 
I  can  pay  back  instantly  by  a  pang  of  bodilv  pain  or 
mental  agony — and — he  !  he ! — I  run  no  long  ac- 
counts with  his  knighthood,  that  must  be  allowed." 

While  the  mediciner  was  thus  indulging  his  diabo- 
lical musing,  and  passing,  in  his  creeping  manner, 
along  the  street,  the  cry  of  females  was  heard  be- 
hind him. 

'■  Ay,  there  he  is,  Our  Lady  be  praised  !— there  is 
the  m<ist  helpful  man  in  Perth,"  said  one  voice. 

"  They  may  speak  of  knights  and  kings  for  redress- 
ing wrongs,  as  they  call  it — but  give  me  worthy  INIas- 
ler  Dwining  the  pottercarrier,  cummers,"  replied  an- 
other. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  leech  was  surrounded, 
anc  taken  hold  of  by  the  speakers,  good  women  of  the 
Fair  City. 

"  How  now — what's  the  matter  7"  said  Dwining, 
"  whose  cow  has  calved  ?" 

"  There  is  no  calving  in  the  case,"  said  one  of  the 
women,  "but  a  poor  fatherless  wean  dying;  so  come 
awa'  wi'  you,  for  our  trust  is  constant  in  you,  as 
Bruce  said  to  Donald  of  the  Isles." 

''  Oplfer'iue  pp-  orbtmdicor"  said  Henbane  Dsvi- 
ning.       What  is  the  child  dying  of?" 

"The  croup — the  croup,"  screamed  one  of  the  gos- 
sips ;  "  the  innocent  is  roupinghke  a  corbie." 

"  Cynanvhe  tracheali& — that  disease  makes  brief 
work.  Show  me  the  house  instantly."  continued  the 
nicdicmer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  pro- 
fession liberally,  notwithstanding  his  natural  avarice, 
and  humanely,  in  spite  of  his  natural  malignity.  As 
we  can  suspect  him  of  no  better  principle,  liis  motive 
most  probably  may  have  been  vanity  and  the  love  of 
his  art. 

He  would  nevertheless  have  declined  giving  his  at- 
tendance in  the  present  case,  had  he  known  whither 
the  kind  gossips  were  conducting  him.  in  time  suffi- 
cient to  frame  an  apology.  But  ere  he  guessed  where 
he  was  going,  the  leech  was  huiTied  into  the  house 
of  the  lale  Oliver  Proudfute,  from  which  he  heard  the 
chant  of  the  women,  as  they  swathed  anddres.sed  the 
corpse  of  the  imiquhile  Bonnet-maker,  for  the  cere- 
mony of  ne.\t  morning;  of  which  chant,  the  fol- 
lowing verses  may  be  received  as  a  modern  imitation. 

1. 

Viowlpss  E«spncf>,  thin  and  bare, 

AVi'llniirli  molted  into  sir; 

Siill  witli  loinliies:;  hovvrjn?  nenr 

Ttie  earUily  form  tliou  once  didsi  wear  ; 

2. 
Pause  upon  thy  pinion'."  fiiglit. 
Be  thy  course  to  left  or  riftlit  ; 
Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink, 
Pause  upon  the  awful  brink. 

3. 
To  nvence  tlie  deed  expellins 
Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling, 
-Mystic  force  ihou  shall  retain 
O'er  the  blood  and  o'er  tiij  brain. 

4 
When  the  foim  thou  .-ihaU  espy 
That  darken'ri  on  thy  closing  eye  ; 
When  the  footstep  thou  shall  hear. 
That  thrill 'd  upon  thy  dying  ear ; 

5. 
Then  strange  sympathies  sliall  wako. 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  s^liall  quake  ; 
The  wounds  renew  their  rlotter'd  flood, 
And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood  ! 

Hardened  as  he  was,  the  physician  felt  reluctance 
'.o  pass  the  threshold  of  the  man  to  whose  death  he 
,;ad  been  so  directly,  ihough,  so  far  as  the  individual 
was  concerned,  mistakingly  accessory. 

"  Let  me  pass  on,  women."  he  said,  "my  art  can 
6filv  help  the  living— the  dead  are  past  our  power." 

'Nav,  but  your  patient  .s  up  stairs— the  youngest 
orplian" 

Dwining  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  house.  But 
lie  was  surprised,  when,  the  instant  he  stepped  over 
•ue  tlireshoU,  the  gossips,  who  were  busied  with  the 


dead  body,  stinted  suddenly  in  the'ir  song,  while  one 
said  to  the  others,— 

"  In  God's  name,  who  entered  ? — that  was  a  large 
gout  of  blood  I" 

"Not  so,"  said  another  voice,  "it  is  a  drop  of  tiie 
liquid  balm." 

'■  Nay,  cummer,  it  was  blood — Again  I  say,  who 
entered  the  house  even  now?" 

One  looked  out  from  the  apartment  into  the  htile 
entrance,  where  Dwining,  under  pretence  of  not  dis- 
tinctly seeing  the  trap-laBder  by  which  he  was  to  as- 
cend into  the  upper  part  of  this  house  of  lamentation, 
was  delating  his  progress  purposely,  disconcerted 
with  what  had  reached  him  of  the  conversation. 

"Nay,  it  is  only  worthy  Master  Henbane  Dwi- 
ning," answered  one  of  the  sibyls. 

"  Only  Master  Dwining?"  replied  the  one  who  had 
first  spoken,  in  a  tone  of  acquiescence;  "our  best 
helper  in  need? — then  it  must  have  been  balm  sura 
enough." 

"Nay,"  said  the  other,  "it  may  have  been  blood 
nevertheless — for  the  leech,  look  you,  when  the  body 
was  found,  was  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to 
probe  the  wound  with  his  instruments,  and  how 
could  the  poor  dead  corpse  know  that  that  was  done 
with  good  puipose?" 

"Ay,  truly,  cunnner;  and  as  poor  gossip  Oliver 
often  mistook  friends  for  enemies  while  he  was  in 
life,  his  judgment  cannot  be  thought  to  have  mended 
now." 

Dwining  heard  no  more,  being  now  forced  up  stairs 
into  a  species  of  garret,  wliere  Magdalen  sat  on  her 
widowed  bed,  clasping  to  her  bosom  her  infant, 
which,  already  black  in  the  face,  and  uttering  the 
gasping  crowing  sound,  which  gives  the  popular 
narne  to  the  complaint,  seemed  on  the  point  of  ren- 
deiing  up  its  brief  existence.  A  Dominican  monk 
sat  near  the  bed,  holding  the  other  child  in  his  arms, 
and  seeming  from  time  to  time  to  speak  a  word  or 
two  of  spiritual  consolation,  or  intermingle  some  ob- 
servation on  the  child's  disorder. 

The  mediciner  cast  upon  the  good  father  a  single 

'  glance,  filled  with  that  ineffable  disdain  which  men  ol 

j  science  entertain  against  interlopers.    His  own  aid 

I  was  instant  and  efficacious;  he  snatched  the  child 

1  from  the  despairing  mother,  stripped  its  throat,  and 

opened  a  vein,  which,  as  it  bleo  freely,  relieved  the 

little  patient  instantaneously.    In  a  brief  space  every 

1  dangerous  symptom  disappeared,  and  Dwining,  hav- 

'  ing  bound  up  the  vein,  replaced  the  infant  in  the  arms 

of  the  half  distracted  mother. 

The  poor  woman's  distress  for  her  husband's  loss, 
which  had  been  suspended  during  the  extremity  ol 
the  child's  danger,  now  returned  on  Magdalen  with 
the  force  of  an  augmented  lonenl.  which  has  bornt 
down  the  dam-dilve  that  for  a  while  interrupted  its 
waves. 

"  Oh,  learned  sir,"  she  said,  "  you  see  a  poor  wo- 
man of  her  that  you  once  knew  a  richer — But  the 
hands  that  restored  this  bairn  to  my  arms  must  not 
leave  this  house  empty.  Generous,  kind  Masiei 
Dwining,  accept  of  his  beads — they  are  rnade  oJ 
ebony  and  silver — he  aye  liked  to  have  his  things  as 
handsome  as  any  gentleman— and  \iker  he  was  in 
all  his  ways  to  a  gentleman  than  any  one  of  his 
standing,  and  even  so  came  of  it." 

With  these  words,  in  a  mute  passion  of  grief  she 
pressed  to  her  breast  and  to  her  lips  the  cliaplet  ol 
lier  deceased  husband,  and  proceeded  to  thrust  it  into 
Dwining's  hands. 

"  Take  it  "  she  said,  "  for  the  love  of  one  who  lov- 
ed voii  well.— Ah  !  he  ustd  ever  to  say,  if  ever  man 
could  be  brought  back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
it  must  be  by  IMaster  Dwining's  guidance. — And  his 
aiii  bairn  is  brought  back  ihis  blessed  day,  and  he  is 
lying  there  stark  and  stiffs  and  kens  naething  of  its 
health  and  sickness  I  O,  wo  is  me,  and  wala  wa  ! — 
But  take  the  iieads,  and  think  on  his  puir  soul,  as 
you  put  tli(;m  liirough  your  fingers  ;  he  will  be  fi-<v._.d 
from  purgaiory  the  sooner  that  good  people  pray  to 
assoilzie  him." 

"  Take  back  your  beads,  cummer-7-I  know  no  le- 
gerdeiiiain — can  do  no  conjuring  tricks,"  said  the 
mediciner,  who,  more  moved  than  perhas  his  rugged 
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nature  had  anticipated,  endeavoured  to  avoid  receiv- 
ins  the  ill-omened  gilt.  But  his  Jast  words  gave 
offence  to  the  churchman,  whose  presence  he  had 
not  recollected  when  he  uttered  them. 

"  How  now,  Sir  Leech  !"  said  the  Dominican  ; 
"  do  you  call  prayers  for  the  dead  juggling  tricks  ?  1 
Know  that  Chaucer,  the  English  Maimer,  says  of  you 
niediciiiirs,  that  your  study  is  but  little  on  the  Bible. 
Our  mother,  the  Church,  hath  nodded  of  late,  but 
her  eyes  are  now  opened  to  discern  friends  from  foes ; 
and  he  well  assured" , 

"  Nay,  reverend  father,"  said  Dwining.  "you  take 
me  at  too  great  advantage.  I  said  I  could  do  no  mi- 
racles, and  was  about  to  add,  that  as  the  church  cer- 
tainly could  work  such  conclusions,  those  rich  beads 
gliould  be  deposited  in  your  hands,  to  be  applied  as 
they  may  best  benefit  the  soul  of  tlie  deceased. 

He  dropped  the  beads  into  the  Dominican's  hand, 
and  escajied  from  the  house  of  mourning. 

'  This  was  a  strangely  timed  visit,"  he  said  to 
himself,  when  he  got  safe  out  of  doors.  "I  hold  such 
things  cheap  as  any  can  ;  vet;  though  it  is  but  a  silly 
fancy,  I  am  glad  I  saved  the  squalling  child's  life. — 
But  1  must  to  my  friend  Smotlier-.vell,  whom  I  have 
no  doubt  to  bring  to  my  purpose  in  the  matier  of 
Bonihron ;  and  thus  on  this  occasion  I  shall  save 
two  lives,  and  have  destroyed  only  one." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Lo  !  wliere  lie  lies  embalmed  in  goro, 

His  wound  to  Heaven  cries  ; 
The  floodgates  of  his  blood  implore 

For  vengeance  from  the  skies. 

Uranus  and  Psyche. 

The  High  Church  of  St.  John  in  Perth,  being 
that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  burgh,  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  Magistrates  as  that  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  likely  to  have  most  fair  play  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  ordeal.  The  churches  and  convents  of 
the  Dominicans,  Carthusians,  and  others  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  had  been  highly  endowed  by  the  king 
and  nobles,  and  therefore  it  was  the  universal  cry  of 
the  city-council,  that  "  their  ain  good  auld  St.  John," 
of  whose  good  graces  they  thought  themselves  sure, 
ought  to  be  fully  confided  in,  and  preferred  to  the 
new  patrons,  for  whom  the  Dominicans,  Carthu- 
sians, Carmelites,  and  others,  had  founded  newer 
seats  around  the  Fair  City.  The  disputes  between 
the  regular  and  secular  clergy  added  to  the  jealousy 
which  dictated  this  choice  of  the  spot  in  which  Hea- 
ven was  to  display  a  species  of  miracle,  upon  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  divine  decision  in  a  case  of  doubt- 
ful guilt;  and  the  town-clerk  was  as  an.xious  that 
the  church  of  St.  John  should  be  preferred,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  faction  in  the  body  of  saints  for  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  beautiful  tovyn  of  Perth. 

Many,  therefore,  were  the  petty  intrigues  entered 
into  and  disconcerted,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  the 
church.  But  the  Magistrates,  considering  it  as  a  mat- 
ter touching  in  a  close  degree  the  honour  of  the  city, 
detei;mined,  with  judicious  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  impartiality  of  their  patron,  to  confide  the  issue 
to  the  influence  of  St.  John. 

It  was,  therefore,  after  high  mass  had  been  per- 
formed, with  the  greatest  solemnity  of  which  circum- 
stances rendered  the  ceremony  capable,  and  after  the 
most  repeated  and  fervent  prayers  had  been  ottered  to 
Heaven  by  the  crowded  assembly,  that  preparations 
were  made  for  appealing  to  the  direct  judgment  of 
Heaven  on  the  niysterious  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
Bonnet-maker. 

The  scene  presented  that  effect  of  imposing  solem- 
nitv,  which  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  chiircn  are  so 
well  qualified  to  produce.  The  eastern  window,  rich- 
ly and  variously  painted,  streamed  down  a  torrent  of 
checkered  light  upon  the  high  altar.  On  the  bier 
placed  before  it  were  stretched  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  murdered  man,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and 
his  palms  joined  together,  with  the  fingers  pointed 
upwards,  as  if  the  senseless  clay  was  itself  appealing 
lo  Heaven  for  vengeance  against  those  who  bad  vio- 
le  uly  divorced  the  immortal  spirit  from  its  mangled 
,  ft  'cement 


Close  to  the  bier  was  placed  the  throne,  which  sup' 
ported  Robert  of  Scotland,  and  his  brotner  Albany. 
The  Prince  sat  upon  a  lower  stool,  beside  his  father; 
an  arrangement  which  occasioned  some  observation, 
as  Albany's  seat  being  little  distinguished  from  thai 
of  the  Kmg,  the  heir-apparent,  though  of  full  age, 
.sieoned  to  be  degraded  beneath  his  uncle  in  the  sight 
of  the  assembled  people  of  Perth.  The  bier  was  so 
placed,  as  to  leave  the  view  of  the  body  it  sustained 
open  to  the  greater  part  of  the  rnultitude  assembled  in 
the  church.. 

At  the  head  of  the  bier  stood  the  Knight  of  Kin- 
fauns,  the  challenger,  and  at  the  foot  the  young  Earl 
of  Crawford,  as  representing  the  defendant.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Rothsav  in  expurgation,  as  it 
was  termed,  of  Sir  John  Raniorny,  had  exempted  him 
from  the  necessity  of  attendance  as  a  party  subjected 
to  the  ordeal;  and  his  illness  served  as  a  reason  fo; 
his  remaining  at  home.  His  household,  including 
those  who,  though  immediately  in  waiting  upon  Sir 
John,  were  accounted  the  Prince's  domestics,  and  had 
not  yet  received  their  dismissal,  amounted  to  eight  or 
ten  persons,  most  of  them  esteemed  men  of  profligi'te 
habits,  and  who  might  therefore  be  deemed  capable, 
in  the  riot  of  a  festival  evening,  of  committing  the 
slaughter  of  the  Bonnet-maker.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  a  row  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and  wore  a 
species  of  white  cassock,  resembling  the  dress  of  a 
penitentiary.  All  eyes  being  bent  on  them,  several  of 
this  hand  seemed  so  much  disconcerted,  as  to  excite 
among  the  spectators  strong  prepossessions  of  their 
guilt.  The  real  murderer  had  a  countenance  incapa- 
ble of  betraying  him, — a  sullen,  dark  look,  which  nei- 
ther the  feast  nor  wine-cup  could  enliven,  and  which 
the  peril  of  discovery  and  death  could  not  render  de- 
jected. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  posture  of  the  dead 
body.  The  face  was  bare,  as  were  the  breast  and  arms. 
The  rest  of  the  corpse  was  shrouded  in  a  winding- 
sheet  of  the  finest  linen,  so  that,  if  blood  should  flow 
from  any  place  which  was  covered,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  instantly  manifest. 

High  mass  having  been  pcrforined,  followed  by  a 
solemn  invocation  to  the  Deiiy,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  make  known  the 
guilty,  Eviot,  Sir  John  Ramorny's  page,  was  sum- 
moned to  undergo  the  ordeal.*    He  advanced  with 

*  In  a  volume  of  miscellanies  publislied  in  Edinburgh  in  1625, 
under  the  name  oi  Janus,  there  is  included  a  very  curfous  paper 
illustrative  of  the  solemnity  with  wliicli  the  Catholic  Church' 
in  the  dark  ages  superintended  tlie  appeal  to  heaven  by  the 
ordeal  of  fire ;  and  as  the  ceremonial  on  occasions  such  as  that 
in  the  text  ua;^  probably  much  tlie  same  as  what  is  there  de- 
scribed, an  extract  may  interest  the  reader. 

"  Clnc-ih- Service  for  the  Ordeal  itj  Fire— We  are  all  well  aware 
that  the  ordeal  by  tire  had,  during  many  centuries,  the  sanctior. 
of  the  church,  and  moreover,  that,  considering  in  what  bands 
the  knowledge  of  those  times  lay,  this  blasphemous  horror 
could  never  have  existed  without  the  connivance,  and  even  ac- 
tual cooperarion.  of  the  prieslliood. 

"  It  is  only  a  few  years  iigo,  however,  Ibat  any  actual  form  oi 
ritual,  .set  apart  by  ecclesiastical  aulhority  for  this  atrocii/ua 
ceremony  of  fraud,  has  been  recovered.  Mr.  Eusching.  the 
vellknown  German  antiquary,  has  the  merit  of  having  disco- 
vered a  most  extraordinary  document  of  this  kind  in  the  course 
of  exaininmg  the  charter-chest  of  an  ancient  Thuringian  mo- 
nastery ;  and  he  has  published  it  in  a  periodical  work, entitled, 
'  Dif  I'orzeit,'  in  1S17.  We  shall  translate  the  iiravers,  as  given 
in  tliat  work,  as  literally  as  possible.  To  those  who  suspected 
no  deceit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  service  must  have  been  as 
awfully  impressive  as  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  formularies 
of  any  church  ;  but  words  are  wanting  to  express  tlie  abject 
guilt  of  those  who,  well  knowing  the  base  trickery  of  the 
who'e  matter,  who.  havin£  Ihenivplves  assisted  in  preparing 
all  the  appliancesof  Icgerdcniam  bchincl  the  scenes  of  the  sanc- 
tuary-stage, dared  to  clothe  their  iniquity  in  the  most  solemn 
phraseology  of  religion. 

"A  fire  was  kindled  within  flie  church,  not  far  from  the 
great  altar.  The  person  about  to  undergo  Die  ordeal  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  fire  surrounded  by  his  friemls,  by  all  v.lio  were 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  by  the  wholi! 
clergy  of  the  vicinity.  Upon  a  table  near  the  fire,  the  coulter 
over  which  he  was  lo  walk,  the  bar  he  was  to  carry,  or,  if  i;e 
were  a  knight,  the  steel-gloves  which,  after  they  had  been  mai!'3 
red-hot,  he  was  to  put  on  his  hands,  were  placed  in  view  nf  all- 

"  Part  of  the  usual  service  of  the  day  being  performed,  a  priest 
adv.inces,  and  places  himself  in  front  of  the  fire,  uttering,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  following  prayer,  which  is  tlie  first  Sir.  Bus 
ching  gives: — 

"'O  Lord  God,  bless  this  place,  that  herein  there  may  bo 
health,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  and  sanctiticalion,  and  vic'ory 
and  humility,  and  meekness,  fulfilment  of  the  law,  nnd  obfOi- 
eiice  to  God  ttie  Father,  the  Son, , and  the  HolyGlmst     May 
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an  ill-assureJ  step.  Perhtirs  he  thought  his  internal 
consciousness  that  Bonthron  must  have  been  the  as- 
sassin, mi^ht  be  sufficient  to  implicate  him  in  the 
murder,  though  he  was  nor  directh^  accessory  to  it. 
He  paused  before  the  bier  ;  and  his  voice  faltered,  as 
he  swore  bv  all  that  was  created  in  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  by  heaven,  by  hell,  by  his  part  of  para- 
dise, and  bv  the  God  and  author  oi"  all,  that  he  was 
free  and  sacldess  of  the  bloody  deed  done  upon  the 
corr  se  before  which  he  stood,  and  on  whose  breast  he 
made  the  sign  of  tHe  cross,  in  evidence  of  the  appeal. 
Xo  consequences  ensued.  The  bodyremained  stifl  as 
before;  the  curdled  wounds  gave  no  sign  of  blood. 

The  citizens  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of 
blai  k  disappointment.  Thev  had  persuaded  them- 
selves of  Evict's  guilt ;  and  their  suspicions  had  been 
confirmed  by  his  irresolute  manner.  Their  sm-prise  at 
liis  escape  was  therefore  extreme.  The  other  follow- 
ers of  Ramorny  took  heart,  and  advanced  to  take  the 
oalh,  with  a  boldness  which  increased,  as  one  by  one 
they  performed  the  ordeal,  and  were  declared,  by  the 
voice  of  the  judges,  free  and  innocent  of  everv  suspi- 
cion attaching  to  them  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Oliver  Proudfute. 

But  there  was  one-individual,  who  did  not  partake 
that  increasing  confidence.    The  name  of  "  Bonthron 

thy  blessin!?.  0  God  of  purity  and  justice,  be  upon  this  place, 
and  upon  all  that  be  therein ;  for  the  salce  of  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world.' 

"  A  second  priest  now  lifts  the  iron,  and  bears  it  towards  the 
fire.  A  serifs  of  prayers  follows  ;  all  to  be  repeated  ere  the  iron 
is  laid  on  the  fire. 

"  Tliese  are  the  Prayers  to  be  said  oner  the  Fire  and  the  Iron. 
"'1.  Lord  God.  Almiehty  Father,  Fountain  of  Lisht,  hear  us: 
—enlighten  us,  0  thou  tliat  dwellest  in  lieht  unapproachable. 
Bless  tins  fire,  O  God  ;  and  as  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  thou 
■  didst  of  old  enlighten  Moses,  so  from  tliis  liame  enlighten  and 
purify  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  worthy,  throui;h  Christ  our 
Lord,  to  come  unto  thee,  and  unto  the  life  eternal. 
'•  "2.  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  &c. 
"  '  S.  O  Lord,  save  thy  servant.    Lord  God,  send  him  help  out 
(if  Zion,  thy  holy  hill.    Save  him,  0  Lord.    Hear  us,  O  Lord. 
0  L^rd,  bo  with  us. 

"1.  0  God,  Holy  and  Almighty,  hear  us.  By  the  majesty  of 
thy  most  holy  name,  and  by  the  coinin?  of  thy  dear  Son,  and  by 
the  gift  of  the  comfort  of  thy  holy  J'pirit,  and  by  the  justice  of 
tliino  eternal  .seat,  hear  us,  good  Lord.  Purify  this  metal,  and 
sanctify  it,  that  all  falsehood  and  deceit  of  the  devil  may  be 
cast  out  of  it,  and  utterly  removed  ;  and  that  the  truth  of  thy 
rigliieous  iud^ment  may  be  opened  and  made  manifest  to  all  the 
faithful  that  cry  unto  thee  this  day,  through  Jesus  Chirst,  our 
Lord.' 

"The  iron  is  now  placed  In  the  fire,  and  sprinkled  with  con- 
e<;cra!ed  water,  both  before  and  after  it  is  so  placed.  The  nuass 
is  s.iid  while  the  iron  is  heating,— the  introductory  scripture 
beinf?,— '('  Lord,  thou  art  just,  and  righteous  are  all  thy  judg- 
•inent.s.'  The  priest  delivers  the  wafer  to  the  person  about  to 
be  tried,  and,  ere  he  communicates,  the  following  prayer  is  said 
by  tim  priest  and  congregation  : — 

•' '  Wc  pray  unto  thee,  O  God,  that  it  may  please  thee  to  ab- 
solve this  ihy  servant,  and  to  clear  him  from  his  sins.  Purify 
hnu,  O  heavenly  Father  from  all  the  stains  of  the  flesh,  and  en- 
able him  by  thy  all-covering  and  atoning  grace,  to  pass  through 
this  fire,— thy  creature— triumphantly,  being  justified  in  Christ 
our  Lord.' 

«  "Then  the  Gospel ;- 'Then  there  came  one  unto  Jesus,  who 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  cried  out,  Good  Master,  what  must  1 
do  that  t  may  be  saved?  Jesus  said,  Why  callest  thou  me 
good  ?'  &c- 

"The  chief  priest,  from  the  altar,  nowaddressSs  the  accused, 
who  is  still  kneelinir  near  the  fire  ■■— 

"  •  By  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  by  the  Christianity  whosn  name  thou  bearest,  and 
by  the  bapti.sm  in  wlindi  thou  wert  born  atain,  and  by  all  the 
blessed  relics  of  the  saints  of  God  that  are  preserved  in  this 
I'hurch, !  conjure  thee.  Come  not  unto  this  .?lt.ar,  nor  eat  of  this 
btidy  of  Clirist,  if  thou  beesi  guilty  in  the  things  that  are  laid  to 
thy  charge;  but  if  thcu  beest  innocent  therein,  come,  brother, 
and  come  freely.' 

"  The  accused  then  comes  forward  and  communicates,— the 
priest  saying,—'  This  day  may  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  were  given  and  shed  for  thee,  be  thy  protection 
i'.nd  thy  succour,  yea,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  flame.' 

"  The  i)riest  now  reads  this  prayer ;— '  0  Lord,  it  hath  pleased 
tliee  to  accept  our  spiritual  sacrifice.  May  the  joyful  partak-- 
iiig  in  this  holy  sacrament  be  comfortable  and  useful  to  all  that 
ute  here  pr-.-sent,  and  servicenble  to  the  removing  of  tlii>  boiul- 
UL'e  and  thraldom  of  whatsoever  sins  do  most  easily  beset  us. 
Grant  also,  that  to  this  thy  servant  it  may  be  of  exceeding  com- 
tbil,  gladdening  his  heart,  until  the  truth  of  thy  righteous  judg- 
ment be  revealed.' 

"  The  organ  now  peals,  and  Kyrie  Ekcison  and  the  Litany  are 
•ling  in  full  chorus 
"  After  f..,;>  conies  another  prayer  : — 

"  '  0  God  1  thou  that  Ihnmgh  fire  hast  shown  forth  so  many 
wgns  of  thy  almighty  power  I  thou  that  didst  snatch  .Abraham, 
tliy  servant,  out  of  the  brands  and  Haines  of  the  Chaldeans, 
therein  many  Wnre  consumed  !  Ihou  that  didst  cause  ilie  busli 


— Bonthron  !"  sounded  three  times  through  the  aisles 
of  the  church ;  but  he  who  owned  it  aclinowiedged. 
the  call  no  otherwise  than  by  a  sort  of  shufllin"  mo- 
tion with  his  feet,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  affected 
with  a  fit  of  the  palsy. 

"  Speak,  dog,"  whispered  Eviot,  "or  prepare  for  a 
dog's  death!" 

But  the  murderer's  brain  was  so  much  disturbed  by 
the  sight  before  him,  that  the  judges,  beholding  his 
deportment,  doubted  whether  to  ordain  him  to  be 
dragged  before  the  bier,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
defatilt ;  and  it  was  not,  until  he  was  asked  for  the  last 
time,  whether  he  would  submit  to  the  ordeal,  that  he 
answered,  with  his  usual  brevity, — 

"  I  will  not ; — what  do  I  know  what  juggling  tricks 
may  be  practised  to  take  a  poor  rrian's  life'?— I  offer 
the  combat  to  any  man  who  says  1  harmed  that  dead 
body." 

And,  according  to  usual  form,  he  threw  his  glove 
upon  the  floor  of  the  church. 

Henry  Smith  stepped  forvi-ard,  amidst  the  mur- 
mured applauses  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  even 
the  august  presence  could  not  entirely  suppress ;  and 
liftins  the  ruffian's  glove,  which  he  placed  in  his  bon- 
net, Taid  down  his  own  in  the  usual  form,  as  a  gage 
of  battle.    But  Bonthron  raised  it  not. 

to  burn  before  the  eyes  of  Moses,  and  yet  not  to  be  consumed  ! 
God,  that  didst  send  thy  Holy  Spirit  in  the  likeness  of  tongues 
of  fiery  flame,  to  the  end  that  thy  faithful  servants  might  be 
visited  and  set  apart  from  the  unbelieving  generation  ;  God, 
that  didst  safely  conduct  the  three  children  through  the  flame 
of  the  Babylonians  ;  God,  that  didst  waste  Sodom  with  fire 
from  heaven,  and  preserve  Lot,  thy  servant,  as  a  sign  and  a 
token  of  thy  mercy :  0  God,  show  forth  yet  once  again  thy 
visible  power,  and  the  ma.jcsty  of  thy  uoprring  judgment:  that 
truth  may  be  made  manifest,  and  falsehood  avenged,  niaku 
thou  this  fire  thy  minister  before  us;  powerless  be  it  where  i? 
the  power  of  purity,  but  sorely  burning,  even  to  the  flesh  and 
the  sinews,  the  hand  that  hath  done  evil,  and  that  hath  not 
feared  to  be  lifted  up  in  false  swearing.  0  God!  from  who.sa 
eye  nothing  can  be  concealed,  make  thou  this  fire  Ihy  voice  to 
us  thy  servants,  that  it  may  reveal  innocence,  or  cover  iniquity 
with  shame.  Judge  of  all  the  earth!  hear  us:  hear  us,  good 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Je.-,us  Christ  thy  Son.' 

"The  priest  now  dashes  once  more  the  holy  water  over  the 
fire,  saying,  'Upon  this  fire  be  the  blessing  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  may  be  a  sign  to  us 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.' 

"  The  priest  pau.=es  ;  instantly  the  accused  approaches  to  tho 
fire,  and  lifts  tho  iron,  which  he  carries  nine  yards  from  tho 
tiaine.  The  moment  he  lays  it  down  he  is  surrounded  by  tlio 
priests,  and  borne  by  them  into  the  vestry  ;  there  his  hands  are 
wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  sealed  down  with  the  signet  of  the 
church  :  these  are  removed  on  the  tliird  day,  wlun  he  is  declar- 
ed innocent  or  guilty,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  his 
hands  are  found.  '  Si  sinvs  rviescens  in  vemi^iofcrri  reperiatur,  ■ 
culpabilis  dvcatur.  Sin  aulem  mundus  reperiaiur.  Lavs  Deo  re- 
feraiur.' 

"Such  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  e.xtraordinary  records  of 
the  craft,  the  audacity,  and  the  weakness  of  mankind." 

The  belief  that  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  person  would  bleed 
on  the  touch,  or  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  was  universal 
among  the  northern  nations.  We  find  it  seriously  urfed  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  so  late  as  1688,  as  an 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  ca.se  was  that  of  Philip  Staiulsfield,  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  this  part  of  the  evidence 
ag.iin.st  him  is  thus  stated  in  the  "  libel,"  or  indictment.  "  And 
when  his  fatlier's  dead  body  was  sighted  and  inspected  by  clii- 
rurgeons,  a:;d  the  clear  and  evident  signs  of  the  murder  had  ai>- 
peared,  the  body  was  sewed  up,  and  most  carefully  cleaned,  and 
his  nearest  relations  and  friends  were  desired  to  lift  his  body  to 
the  coffin  ;  and  accordingly,  James  Row,  merchand,  (who  was 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  the  murder,)  having  lilted  the  left 
side  of  Sir  James  his  head  and  shoulder,  and  the  said  Philip  the 
right  side,  his  father's  body,  though  carefully  cleaned,  as  said 
is"  so  as  the  least  lilood  was  not  on  it,  did  (according  to  God's 
usual  method  of  discovering  murders)  blood  afresh  upon  him, 
and  defiled  ail  his  hands,  which  struck  him  wilh  such  a  terror, 
that  he  immediately  let  liis  father's  head  and  body  fall  witli 
violence,  and  fled  from  the  body,  and  in  <;onsternation  ano  con- 
fusion cried,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me!'  and  bowed  himself 
down  over  a  seat  in  the  church  (where  iBe  corp  were  inspected,) 
wiping  his  .father's  innocent  blood  off  his  own  murdering  hands 
upon  his  cloaths."  To  this  his  r.onnsel  replied,  that  "this 
is  but  a  supe.'-stitious  observation,  without  any  ground  either  in 
law  or  reason  ;  and  Carpzovius  relates  that  several  per.-onsupon 
that  ground  had  been  unjustly  challenged."  It  vias,  however, 
insisted  on  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  not  as  a  merely 
singular  circumstance,  but  as  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Pr>v 
vidence  ;  anci  it  was  thus  animadverted  upon  by  Sir  George 
JIackenzie,  the  king's  counsel,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  "  But 
they,  fully  persuaded  that  Sir  James  was  murdered  by  his  own 
son.  sent  out  some  chirurgeons  and  friends,  who,  having  raided 
the  body,  did  see  it  bleed  miraculously  upon  his  touching  it.  In 
which  God  Ahnighly  him^clf  was  pleased  to  bear  a  share  in 
the  testimonies  we  produce;  that  Divine  power,  which  makes 
the  blood  circulate  during  life,  has  oft  times,  in  all  rations, 
o|iened  a  passage  to  it  after  death  upon  such  occasions,  but 
most  in  this  cose." 
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"He  is  no  match  for  me,"  growled  the  savage, 
"  nor  tit  to  hft  my  glove.  I  follow  the  Prince  of  Scut- 
land,  in  attending  on  his  Master  of  Horse.  This  fel- 
low IS  a  wretched  mechanic." 

Here  tlig  Prince  interrupted  him.  "Thou  follow 
me,  caitifi'!  I  discharge  thee  from  my  service  on  the 
spot. — Take  him  in  hand,  Sniith,  and  heat  iiim  as 
thou  di:ist  never  thump  anvil!— The  villain  is  lioth 
guLity  and  recreant.  It  sickens  me  even  to  look  at 
him;  and  if  my  royal  father  will  be  ruled  by  me,  he 
will  give  the  parties  two  handsome  Scottish  a.\es, 
and  we  will  see  which  of  them  turns  out  the  best  fel- 
low before  the  day  is  half  an  hour  older." 

This  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford and  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the  god-fathers  of  the 
parties,  who,  as  the  combatants  were  men  of  inferior 
rank,  agreed  that  they  should  fight  in  steel  caps,  buff 
jackets,  and  with  a.xes ;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  prepared  for  the  combat. 

The  lists  were  appointed  in  the  Skinners'  Yards,* 
a  neighbouring  space  of  ground,  occupied  by  the  cor- 
poration from  which  it  had  the  name,  and  who  quickly 
cleared  a  space  of  about  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five,  for 
tile  combatants.  Thither  thronged  the  nobles,  priests, 
and  commons, — all  excepting  tlie  old  King,  who,  de- 
testing such  scenes  of  blood,  retired  to  his  residence, 
and  devolved  the  charge  of  the  field  upon  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  Lord  High  Constable,  to  whose  office  it  more 
particularly  belonged.  The  Duke  of  Albany  watched 
the  whole  proceeding  with  a  close  and  wary  eye.  His 
nepihew  gave  the  scene  the  heedless  degree  of  notice 
which  corresponded  with  his  character. 

Vyhen  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists,  nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  betwixt  the 
manlj',  cheerful  countenance  of  the  Smith,  whose 
sparkling  bright  eye  seemed  already  beaming  with  the 
victory  he  hoped  for,  and  the  sullen,  downcast  aspect 
of  the  brutal  Bonthron,  who  looked  as  if  he  were 
some  obscene  bird,  driven  into  sunshine  out  of  the 
shelter  of  its  darksome  haunts.  They  made  oath  se- 
verally, each  to  the  truth  of  his  quarrel ;  a  ceremony 
which  Henry  Gow  performed  with  serene  and  man- 
ly confidence — Bonthron  with  a  dogged  resolution, 
which  induced  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  to  say  to  the 
High  Constable,  "  Didst  thou  ever,  my  dear  Errol,  be- 
hold such  a  mixture  of  malignity,  cruelty,  and  I  think 
fear,  as  in  that  fellow's  countenance?" 

"  He  is  not  comely,"  said  the  Earl,  "  but  a  powerful 
knave  as  I  have  seen." 

"  I'll  gage  a  hogshead  of  wine  with  you,  my  good 
lord,  that  he  losas  the  day.  Henry  the  armourer  is 
as  strong  as  he,  and  much  more  active.  And  then 
look  at  his  bold  bearing!  There  is  something  in 
that  other  fellow  that  is  loathsome  to  look  upon.  Let 
them  yoke  presently,  my  dear  Constable,  for  I  am 
sick  of  beholding  him." 

The  High  Constable  then  addressed  the  widow, 
v,'ho,  in  her  deep  weeds,  and  having  her  children  still 
beside  her,  occupied  a  chair  within  the  lists  :— "  Wo- 
man, do  you  willingly  accept  of  this  rnan.  Henry  the 
Smith,  to  do  battle  as  your  champion  in  tnis  cause?" 

"I  do — I  do,  most  willingly,"  answered  Magdalen 
Proudfute ;  "and  mav  the  blessing  of  God  and  St. 
John  give  hmi  strength  and  fortune,  since  he  strikes 
for  the  0!-phan  and  fatherless  !" 

"Then  I  pronounce  this  a  fenced  field  of  battle," 
said  tiie  Constable  aloud.  "  Let  no  one  dare,  upon 
peril  of  his  life,  to  interrupt  this  combat  by  word, 
speech,  or  look. — Sound  trumpets,  and  fight,  com- 
batants!" 

The  trumpets  flourished,  and  the  combatants,  ad- 
vancing from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists,  witii  a 
steady  and  even  pace,  looked  at  each  othf^r  atten- 
tively, well  skilled  in  judging  from  the  motion  of  the 
eye,  the  direction  in  which  a.  blow  was  meditated. 

»  "Tlie  Skinners'  Yard,"  says  Mr.  Mnrrison,  "is  still  in  the 
possession  oftliat  fraternity,  and  is  applied  to  the  purpose  wliicli 
Is  name  implies.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  peacoahle  Robert,  it 
ivas  the  court-yard  of  the  castle.  Part  of  (he  gate  which  open- 
ed from  tlie  town  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle,  is  still  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  some  traces  of  the  foundation  of  the  Keep  or 
Donjon,  and  of  the  towers  which  surrounded  the  Caslle-j-ard. 
The  Curfew-row,  wliicli  now  encloses  the  Skinners'-yard,  at 
that  time  formed  the  avenue  or  street  leading  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  t  .^i  to  the  Dominican  Monastery." 


They  halted  opposite  to,  and  within  reach  of,  each 
other,  and  in  turn  made  more  than  one  feint  to  strike, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the 
opponent.  At  length,  whether  weary  of  these  ma- 
nosuvres,  or  fearing  lest  in  a  contest  so  conducted, 
his  unwieldly  strength  would  be  foiled  by  the  activity 
of  the  Smith,  Bonthron  heaved  up  his  axe  for  a  down- 
right blow,  adding  the  whole  strength  of  his  sturdy 
arms  to  the  weight  of  the  weapon  in  its  descent.  The 
Smith,  however,  avoided  the  stroke  by  steppingaside: 
for  it  was  too  forcible  to  be  controlled  by  any  guara 
which  he  could  have  interposed.  Ere  Bonthron  re- 
covered guard.  Henry  struck  him  a  sideling  blow  on 
the  steel  head-piece,  which  prostrated  him  on  tlie 
ground. 

"  Confess,  or  die,"  said  the  victor,  placing  his  foot 
on  the  body  of  the  vanquished,  aind  holding  to  his 
throat  the  point  of  the  axe,  which  terminated  in  a 
spike  or  poniard. 

"I  will  confess,"  said  the  villain,  glaring  wildly 
upward  on  the  sky.     "Let  me  rise." 

"Not  till  you  have  yielded,"  said  Harry  Smith. 

"I  do  yield,"  again  murmured  Bonthron,  and 
Henry  proclaimed  aloud  that  his  antagonist  was  de- 
feated. 

The  Dukes  of  Rothsay  and  Albany,  the  High  Con- 
stable, and  the  Dominican  Prior,  now  entered  the 
lists,  and  addressing  Bonthron,  demanded  if  he  ac- 
knowledged him.self  vanquished. 

"I  do,"  answered  the  miscreant. 

"  And  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Oliver  Protidfute  ?" 

"I  am — but  I  niistook  him  for  another." 

"And  whom  didst  thou  intend  to  slav?"  said  the 
Prior.  "Confess,  my  son,  and  tiierit  thy  pardon  in 
another  world;  for  with  this  thou  hast  httle  more 
to  do." 

"  I  took  the  slain  man,"  answered  the  discoinfited 
combatant,  "  for  him  whose  hand  has  struck  me 
down,  whose  foot  now  presses  me." 

"Blessed  be  the  Saints!"  said  the  Prior;  "now 
all  those  who  doubt  the  virtue  of  the  holy  ordeal, 
may  have  their  eyes  opened  to  their  irror.  Lo,  he 
is  trapped  in  the  snare  which  he  laid  for  the  guilt- 
less." 

"  I  scarce  ever  saw  the  man  before,"  said  the  Smith. 
"I  never  did  wrong  to  him  or  his. — Ask  him,  an  it 
please  your  reverence,  why  he  should  have  thought 
of  slaying  me  treacherously." 

"It  is  a  fitting  question,"  answered  the  Prior.^ 
"  Give  glory  where  it  is  due,  my  son,  eveit  though  it 
is  manifested  by  thy  shame.  For  what  reason  wouldst 
thou  have  waylaid  this  armourer,  who  says  he  never 
wronged  thee?" 

"  He  had  wronged  him  whom  I  served,"  answered 
Bonthron;  "and  I  meditated  the  deed  by  his  com- 
mand." 

"  By  whose  command  ?"  asked  the  Prior, 

Bonthron  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  growled 
out, — "  He  is  too  mighty  for  me  to  name." 

"Hearken,  my  son,"  said  the  churchman ;  "tarry 
but  a  brief  hour,  and  the  mighty  and  the  mean  ot 
this  earth  shall  to  thee  alike  be  empty  sounds.  The 
sledge  is  even  now  preparing  to  drag  thee  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Therefore,  son,  once  more  I  charge 
thee  to  consult  thy  soul's  weal  by  glorifying  Heaven, 
and  speaking  the  truth.  Was  it  thy  master.  Sir 
John  Ramorny,  that  stirred  thee  to  so  foul  a  deed  ?" 

"No,"  answered  the  prostrate  villain,  "it  was  a 
greater  than  he."  And  at  the  same  time  he  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  Prince. 

"  Wretch  !"  said  the  astonished  Duke  of  Rothsay  ; 
"do  you  dare  to  hint  that  /  was  your  instigator?" 

"  You  yourself,  my  lord,"  answered  the  unblushing 
ruffian. 

"Die  in  thy  falsehood,  accursed  slave!"  said  the 
Prince;   and,  drawuig  his  sword,    he  would   have 
pierced  his  calumniator,  had  not  the  Lord  High  Con 
stable  inteiTJOsed  with  word  and  action. 

"Your  Grace  must  forgive  my  discharging  mine 
office — this  caitiff  must  be  delivei-ed  into  the  hanasof 
the  executioner.  He  is  unfit  to  be  dealt  with  by  any 
other,  much  less  by  your  Highness." 

"  What !  noble  Earl,"  said  Albany,  aloud,  and  witu 
much  real  or  affected  emotion,  "would  you  h     lUe 
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log  pass  plive  from  hence,  to  poison  the  people's  ears 
Willi  false  accwsations  against  the  Prince  of  Scotland  7 
— I  say,  rut  him  to  mammocks  upon  the  spot!" 

"  Your  Highness  will  pardon  me,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Errol ;  "'I  must  protect  him  till  his  doom  is  exe- 
cuted." 

"  Then  let  him  be  sagged  instantly,"  said  Albany. 
— "And  you,  my  royal  nephew,  why  stand  you  there 
fixed  in  astonishment']  Call  your  resolution  up— 
speak  to  the  prisoner^swear — protest  by  all  that  is 
sacred  that  you  knew  not  of  this  felon  deed.— See 
how  the  people  look  on  each  other,  and  whisper 
apart!  IMy  life  on't  that  this  lie  spreads  faster  than 
any  gospel  truth. — Speak  to  them,  royal  kinsman,  no 
matter  what  you  say,  so  you  be  constant  in  denial." 

"What,  sir,"  said  Rothsay,  starting  from  his  pause 
of  surjjrise  and  mortification,  and  turning  haughtily 
towards  his  uncle  ;  "  would  you  have  me  engage  my 
roy"al  word  against  that  of  an  abject  recreant  ]  Let 
those  who  can  believe  the  son  of  their  sovereign,  the 
descendant  of  Bruce,  capable  of  laying  ambush  for 
the  life  of  a  poor  mechanic,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  the  villain's  tale  true." 

"That  will  not  I  for  one,"  said  the  Smith,  bluntlv. 
"I  never  did  aught  but  what  was  in  honour  towards 
his  royal  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  never  re- 
ceived unkindness  from  him,  in  word,  look,  or  deed; 
and  I  cannot  think  he  would  have  given  aim  to  such 
base  practice." 

"Was  it  in  honour  that  you  threw  his  Highness 
frojfl  fhe  ladder  in  Curfew  Street,  upon  Eastern's 
Even?"  said  Bonthron;  "or  think  you  the  favour 
was  received  kindly  or  unkindly?" 

This  was  so  boldly  said,  and  seemed  so  plausible, 
that  it  shook  the  Smith's  opinion  of  the  Prince's  in- 
nocence. 

"Alas,  my  lord,"  said  he,  looking  sorrowfully  to- 
wards Rothsav,  "  could  your  Highness  seek  an  in- 
nocent fellow's  life  for  doing  his  duty  by  a  helpless 
maiden'.'— I  would  rather  have  died  in  these  lists, 
than  live  to  hear  it  said  of  the  Bruce's  heir  !" 

"  Thou  art  a  good  fellow.  Smith,"  said  the  Prince  : 
"  but  I  cannot  e.\pect  thee  to  judge  more  wisely  than 
others. -^A way  with  that  con\ict  to  the  gallows,  and 
gibbet  him  alive  an  you  will,  that  he  may  speak  false- 
hood and  spread  scandal  on  us  to  the  last  prolonged 
moment  of  his  existence  !" 

So  saying,  the  Prince  tm'ned  away  from  the  lists, 
disdaining  to  notice  the  gloomy  looks  cast  towards 
him,  as  the  crowd  made  slow  and  reluctant  way  for 
nim  to  pass,  and  expressing  neither  surprise  nor  dis- 
pleasure at  a  deep  hollow  murmur,  or  groan,  which 
accompanied  his  retreat.  Only  a  few  of  his  own  im- 
mediate followers  attended  him  from  thefi  Id,  though 
various  persons  of  distinction  had  come  there  in  his 
train.  Even  the  lower  class  of  citizens  ceased  to 
follow  the  unhappy  Prince,  whose  former  indifl'erent 
reputation  had  exposed  him  to  so  many  charges  of 
impropriety  and  levity,  and  around  whom  there 
seemed  now  darkening  suspicions  of  the  most  atro- 
cious nature. 

He  took  his  slow  and  thoughtful  way  to  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans;  but  the  ill  news,  which  fly  pro- 
verbia.'ly  fast,  had  reached  his  father's  place  of  retire- 
ment, before  he  himself  appeared.  On  entering  the 
palace  and  inquiring  for  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Roth- 
say was  sun^rised  to  be  informed  that  he  was  in  deep 
<X)nsultation  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  mount-' 
ing  on  horseback  as  the  Prince  left  the  lists,  had 
reached  the  convent  before  him.  He  was  about  to 
use  the  privilege  of  his  rank  and  birth,  to  enter  the 
royal  apartment,  when  !MacLewis,  the  commander 
of  the  guard  of  Brandanes,  gave  him  to  understand, 
jn  the  most  respectful  terms,  that  he  had  special  in- 
tructions  wliich  forbade  his  admittance. 

"Go  at  least,  MacLewis,  and  let  them  know 
♦Jiat  I  wait  tiieir  pleasure,"  said  the  Prince.  "If  my 
uncle  desires  to  have  thecredit  of  shutting  the  father's 
apartment  against  the  son,  it  will  gratify  him  to 
know  tnat  1  am  attending  in  the  outer  hall  lilie  a 
ackey.'-' 

"May  it  please  you,"  said  MacLewis,  with  hesila- 
'icn,  "if  your  Highness  would  consent  to  retire  just 
iiow.  and  to  wait  a  while  in  patience,  I  will  send  to 


acquaint  you  when  the  Duke  of  Albany  goes ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  his  Majesty  wll  then  admit  your 
Grace  to  his  presence.  At  present,  your  Highness  must 
forgive  me, — it  is  impossible  you  can  have  access." 

"I  understand  you,  3IacLewis ;  but  go,  neverthe- 
less, and  obey  my  commands." 

The  officer  went  accordingly,  and  returned  with  a 
message,  that  the  King  was  indisposed,  and  on  the 
point  of  retirins  to  his  private  chamber;  but  tha. 
the  Duke  of  Albany  would  presently  wait  upon  the 
Prince  of  Scotland. 

It  was,  however,  a  full  half  hour  ere  the  Duke  of 
Albany  appeared, — a  period  of  time  which  Rothsay 
spent  partly  in  moody  silence,  and  partly  in  idle  talk 
with  MacLewis  and  the  Brandanes,  as  the  levity  or 
irritability  of  his  temper  obtained  tlie  ascendant. 

At  length  the  Duke  came,  and  with  him  the  Lord 
High  Constable,  whose  countenance  expressed  much 
sorrow  and  emban-assment. 

"Fair  Kinsman,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "I 
grieve  to  say  that  it  is  my  royal  brother's  opinion, 
that  it  will  be  best,  for  the  honour  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, that  your  Royal  Highness  do  restrict  yourself  for 
a  time  to  the  seclusion  of  the  High  Constable's  lodg- 
ings,* and  accept  of  the  noble  Earl  here  present  for 
your  principal,  if  not  sole  companion,  until  the  scan- 
dals which  have  been  this  day  spread  abroad,  shall 
be  refuted,  or  forgotten." 

"  How  IS  this,  my  Lord  of  Errol  ?"  said  the  Prince, 
in  astonishment.  "  Is  your  house  to  be  my  jaU,  and 
is  your  lordship  to  be  my  jailer?" 

"  The  saints  forbid,  my  lord,"  said  the  Earl  of  Er- 
rol ;  "  but  it  is  my  unhappy  duty  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  your  father,  by  considering  your  Royal 
Highness  for  some  time  as  being  under  my  ward." 

"  The  Prince — the  heir  of  Scotland,  under  the  ward 
of  the  High  Constable  !— What  reason  can  be  given 
for  this?  Is  the  blightmg  speech  of  a  convicted  re- 
creant of  strength  sufficient  to  tarnish  my  royal  es 
cutcheon?" 

"^Vhile  such  accusations  are  not  refuted  and  denied, 
my  kinsman,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "  they  will 
conlaminate  that  of  a  monarch." 

"Denied,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  the  Prince;  "by 
whom  are  they  asserted  ?  save  by  a  wretch  too  infa- 
mous, even  by  his  own  confession,  to  be  credited  for 
a  moment,  though  a  beggars  character,  not  a  prince's, 
were  impeached. — Fetch  him  hither, — let  the  rack  be 
shown  to  him  ;  you  will  soon  hear  him  retract  tho 
calumny  which  he  dared  to  assert." 

"The  gibbet  has  done  its  work  too  surely  to  leave 
Bonthron  sensible  to  the  rack,"  said  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany.    "  He  has  been  executed  an  hour  since." 

"And  why  such  haste,  my  lord?"  said  the  Prince; 
"  know  you  it  looks  as  if  there  were  practice  in  it,  to 
bring  a  stain  on  my  name  ?" 

"The  custom  is  universal — the  defeated  combat- 
ant in  the  ordeal  of  battle  is  instantly  transferred 
from  the  lists  to  the  gallows. — And  yet,  fair  kins- 
man," continued  the  £)uke  of  Albany,  "if  you  had 
boldly  and  strongly  denied  the  imputation,  I  would 
have  judged  right  to  keep  the  wretch  alive  for  farther 
investigation ;  but  as  your  Highness  was  silent, 
I  deemed  it  best  to  stifle  the  scandal  in  the  breath  of 
him  that  uttered  it." 

"Saint  JMary,  my  lord,  but  this  is  too  insulting! 
Do  you,  my  uncle  and  kinsman,  suppose  me  giiilty 
of  prompting  such  an  useless  and  unworthy  action, 
as  that  whicli  the  slave  confessed  ?" 

*  "  Tlie  Constable's,  or  Earl  of  Errol's  lod^nss,"  says  Mr. 
Morrison,  "stood  near  the  sriifli  end  of  tli,;  'Watereate,  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  whicli  most  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
were  placed,  amidst  gardens  which  extendod  to  the  wall  of  the 
Aty  adjoining  the  river.  The  families  of  the  Hays  had  many 
rich  possessions  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  other  re.iidences  in 
the  town  besides  that  commonly  known  as  the  Constable's 
Lodgings.  Some  ff  these  subseciuenlly  passed,  along  with  a 
considerable  portion  of- the  Carse.  to  the  Ruthven  or  Gowrie 
family.  The  List  of  those  noble  residences  in  Perth  which  re- 
tained any  part  of  its  former  magnificrnrc,  (and  on  lliat  account 
styled  the  Palace,)  was  the  celebrated  Gowrie  House,  wliich 
was  nearly  entire  in  1S05,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  re- 
mains. On  the  confiscation  of  the  Gowrie  estates,  it  merged 
into  the  public  properly  of  the  town  :  and,  in  1746,  was  present- 
ed by  the  magistrates  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  His  Royal 
Highness,  on  receiving  this  mark  of  the  attachment  or  servility 
of  the  Perth  rulers,  asked,  with  sarciistic  nonchalance,  'If  the 
piece  of  ground  called  the  Carte  of  Gowrie  went  along  with  itv 
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"  It  i?  not  for  nie  to  hanily  question  with  your  High- 
ness; otherwise  I  would  ask,  whether  you  also  mean 
to  deny  the  scarce  less  unworthy,  though  h'ss  bloody 
artacU,  upon  the  house  in  Couvrefew  Street?— Be 
not  angry  with  me,  kinsman;  but,  indeed,  your  se- 
qiiestering  yoiu'self  for  some  brief  space  from  the 
court,  were  it  only  during  the  King's  residence  in  this 
city,  where  so  much  ofteiice  has  been  given,  is  impe- 
riously demanded." 

Rotlisay  paused  when  he  heard  this  exhortation  ; 
and  looking  at  the  Duke  in  a  very  marked  manner,  re- 
plied,- 

"  Uncle,  you  are  a  good  huntsman.  You  have 
pitched  your  toils  with  nmcli  skill ;  but  you  would 
nave  been  foiled,  notwithstanding,  had  not  the  stag 
rushed  among  the  nets  of  free  will.  God  speed 
you,  and  may  you  have  the  proflt  by  this  matter 
which  your  measures  deserve.  Say  to  my  father,  I 
ob"v  h;s  arrest. — My  I-ord  High  Constable,  I  wait  on- 
ly your  pleasure  to  attend  yoj^i  to  your  lodgings. 
Since  I  am  to  lie  in  ward,  I  could  not  have  desired  a 
kinder  or  more  courteous  warden." 

The  interview  lietween  the  uncle  and  nephew  being 
thus  concluded,  the  Prince  retired  with  the  Earl  of  Er- 
rol  to  his  apartments;  the  citizens  whom  they  met 
in  the  streets  passing  to  the  farther  side,  when  they 
observed  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  to  escape  the  necessi- 
ty of  saluting  one  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider as  a  ferocious  as  well  as  unprincipled  libertine. 
The  constable's  lodgings  received  the  owner  and  his 
princely  giiest,  both  glad  to  leave  the  streets,  yet  nei- 
ther feeling  easy  in  the  situation  which  they  occupied 
with  regard  to  each  other  within  doors. 

We  must  return  to  the  lists  after  the  combat  had 
ceased,  and  when  the  nobles  had  withdrawn.  The 
crowds  were  now  separated  into  two  distinct  bodies. 
That  \»'hich  made  the  smallest  in  number,  was  at  the 
same  time  the  most  distinguished  for  respectability, 
consisting  of  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  of  Perth, 
who  were  congratulating  the  successful  champion, 
and  each  otlier,  upon  the  triuiriphant  conclusion  to 
which  they  had  brought  their  feud  with  the  courtiers. 
The  magistrates  were  so  much  elated  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  they  entreated  Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  collation  in  the  Town-hall.  To  this, 
Henry,  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  of  course  invited,  or 
he  was  rather  cominanded  to  attend.  He  listened  to 
the  summons  with  great  embarrassment,  for  it  may 
be  readily  believed  his  heart  was  with  Catharine  Glo- 
ver. But  the  advice  of  his  father  Simon  decided  him. 
That  veteran  citizen  had  a  natural  and  becoming  de- 
ference for  the  magistracy  of  the  Fair  City;  he  en- 
tertained a  high  estimation  of  all  honours  which 
flowed  from  such  a  source,  and  thought  that  his 
intended  son-in-law  would  do  wrong  not  to  receive 
diem  with  gratitude. 

"  Thou  must  not  think  to  absent  thyself  from  such 
a  solemn  occasion,  son  Henry,"  was  his  advice. 
"  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  is  to  be  there  himself,  and  I 
(liink  it  will  be  a  rare  occasion  for  thee  to  gain  his 
good-will.  It  is  like  he  may  order  of  thee  a  new  suit 
of  harness  ;  and  I  myself  heard  worthy  Bailie  Craig- 
dallie  say,  there  was  a  talk  of  furbishing  up  the  city's 
armoury.  Thou  must  not  neglect  the  good  trade, 
now  that  thou  takest  on  thee  an  expensive  family." 

"Tush,  father  Glover,"  answered  the  embarrassed 
victor,  "I  lack  no  custom — and  thou  knowest  there 
is  Catharine,  who  may  wonder  at  my  absense,  and 
have  her  ear  abused  once  more  by  tales  of  glee-mai- 
dens, and  I  wot  not  what." 

"Fear  not  thou  that,"  said  the  Glover,  "but  go, 
like  an  obedient  burgess,  where  thy  betters  desire  to 
have  thee.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  will  cost  thee  some 
trouble  to  make  thy  peace  with  Catharine  a'oout  this 
duel  ;  for  she  thinks  herself  wiser  in  such  matters 
than  King  and  Council,  Kirk  and  Canons,  Provost 
and  Bailies.  But  I  will  take  up  the  quarrel  with  her 
myself,  and  will  so  work  for  thee,  that  though  she 
may  receive  thee  to  morrow  with  somewhat  of  a  chi- 
ding, it  shall  melt  into  tears  and  smiles,  like  an  April 
morning,  that  begins  with  a  mild  shower.  Away 
with  thee  then,  my  son,  and  be  constant  to  vhe  time, 
to-morrow  morning  after  mass." 

The  Smith,  though  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to  de- 


fer to  the  reasoning  of  his  proj  osed  father-in-law 
and  once  determined  to  accept  the  honour  destinec 
for  him  by  the  fathers  of  the  city,  he  extricated  him- 
self %mi  the  crowd,  and  hastened  home  to  put  on 
his  best  apparel;  in  vyhich  he  presently  afterwards 
repaired  tu  tlie  Council-house,  where  the  ponderous 
oak  table  seemed  to  bend  iinder  the  massy  dishes  of 
choice  Tay  salmon,  and  delicious  sea-fish  from  Dun- 
dee, being  the  dainties  which  the  fasting  season  per- 
mitted, whilst  neither  wine,  ale,  nor  metheglin.  were 
wanting  to  wash  them  down.  The  waits,  or  niiri- 
strels  of  the  burgh,  played  during  the  repast,  and  in 
the  intervals  uf  the  music,  one  of  them  recited  with 
great  empliasis,  a  long  poetical  account  of  the  battle 
of  I'lackearn-side,  fought  by  Sir  William  Wallace, 
and  his  red(jubted  captain  and  friend,  Thomas  of 
I.ongueville,  ai^ainst  the  English  general,  Seward — a 
theme  perfectly  familiar  to  all  the  guests,  who,  never- 
theless, mi;>re  tolerant  than  their  descendants,  listen- 
ed as  if  it  had  all  the  zest  of  novelty.  It  was  compli- 
mentary to  the  ancestor  of  the  Knight  of  Kinfauns 
doubtless,  and  to  other  Perthshire  families,  in  passa- 
ges which  the  audience  applauded  vociferously,  whilst 
they  pledged  each  other  in  mighty  draughts,  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  vvho  had  fought  by  the  side  of 
the  Champion  of  Scotland.  The  health  of  Henry 
Wyiid  wasquafTed  with  repeated  shouts,  and  the  Pro- 
vost announced  publicly,  that  the  magistrat.es  were 
consulting  hov\'  they  might  best  invest  him  with  some 
distinguished  privilege,  or  honorary  revyard,  to  show 
how  highly  his  fellow-citizens  valued  his  courageous 
exertions. 

"Nay,  take  it  not  thus,  an  it  like  your  worships,' 
said  the  Smith,  with  his  usual  blunt  manner,  "lest 
men  say  that  valour  must  be  rare  in  Perth,  when  they 
reward  a  man  for  fighting  for  the  right  of  a  forlorn 
widow.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  scores  of  stout 
burghers  in  the  town  who  would  have  done  this  day's 
dargue,  as  well  or  better  than  I.  For,  in  good  sooth, 
I  ought  to  have  cracked  yonder  fellow's  head-piece, 
like  an  earthen  pipkin— ay,  and  would  have  done  it 
too,  if  it  had  not  been  one  which  I  myself  tempered 
for  Sir  John  Ramorny.  But  an  the  Fair  City  think 
my  service  of  any  worth,  I  will  conceive  it  far  more 
than  acquitted  by  any  aid  which  you  may  aflbrd  from 
the  Common  Good,*  to  the  support  of  the  widow 
Magdalen  and  her  poor  orphans." 

"That  may  well  be  done,"  said  Sir  Patrick  Char- 
teris, "  and  yet  leave  the  Fair  City  rich  enough  to  pay 
her  debts  to  Henry  Wynd,  of  which  every  man  of  us 
is  a  better  judge  than  himself,  who  is  blinded  with  an 
unavailing  nicety,  which  men  call  modesty— And  if 
the  burgh  be  too  poor  for  this,  the  Provost  will  bear 
his  share.  The  Rover's,  golden  angels  have  not  all 
taken  flight  yet." 

The  beakers  were  now  circulated,  under  the  name 
of  a  cup  of  comfort  to  the  widow,  and  anon  flowed 
around  once  more  to  the  happy  memory  of  the  mur- 
dered Oliver,  now  so  bravely  avenged.  In  short,  it 
was  a  feast  so  jovial,  that  all  agreed  nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  it  perfect,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Bonnet-maker  himself,  whose  calamity  had  occasion- 
ed the  meeting,  and  who  had  usually  furnished  the 
standing  jest  at  such  festive  assemblies.  Had  his  at 
tendance  been  possible,  it  was  dryly  observed  byBai 
lie  Craigdallie,  he  would  cerlninlv  have  claimed  the 
success  of  the  day,  and  vouched  himself  the  avenger 
of  his  own  murder. 

At  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell  the  company  broke 
up,  some  of  the  graver  sort  going  to  evening  prayers, 
where,  with  half-shut  eyes  and  shining  countenances 
they  made  a  most  orthodox  and  edit'ying  portion  of  a 
Lenten  congregation;  others  to  their  own  homes,  to 
tell  over  the  occurrences  of  the  fight  and  feast,  for  the 
information  of  the  family  circle;  and  some,  doubtless, 
to  the  licensed  freedoms  of  some  tavern,  the  door  of 
which  Lent  did  not  keep  so  close  shut  as  the  forms 
of  the  Church  required.  Henry  returned  to  the  Wynd, 
warm  with  the  good  wine  and  the  applause  of  hia 
fellow-citizens,  and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  perfect 
happiness  and  Catharine  Glover. 

We  have  said,  that  when  the  combat  was  aecided. 
the   spectators  were  divided  into   two  bodies.     Ol 
•  The  public  property  of  tlie  burgh. 
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these,  when  the  moie  respectable  portion  aitended 
the  victor  in  joyo  js  procession,  much  the  gi^eater  num- 
ber, or  what  miffht  be  termed  the  rabble,  waged  upon 
tlie  subdued  and  sentenced  Bontiiron,  who  was  tra- 
velling in  a  ditierent  direction,  and  for  a  very  opposite 
purpose.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  compara- 
tive attractions  of  the  house  of  mourning  and  of 
feasting  under  other  circumstances,  there  can  he  little 
doubt  which  will  draw  most  visiters,  when  the  Ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  would  witness  miseries  which  we 
are  not  to  share,  or  festivities  of  \yhich  we  are  not  to 
partake.  Accordingly,  the  tumbril  in  which  the  cri- 
minal was  conveyed  to  execution,  was  attended  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perth. 
A  friar  was  seated  in  the  same  car  with  the  murder- 
er, to  whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  under  the 
seal  of  confession,  the  same  false  asseveration  winch 
he  had  made  upon  the  place  of  combat,  which  charg- 
ed the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with  being  director  of  the 
ambuscade  by  which  the  unfortunate  Bonnet-maker 
had  suffered.  The  same  falsehood  he  dissemitiated 
among  the  crowd,  averring,  with  unblushing  efl'ron- 
tcry,  to  those  who  were  nighest  to  the  car,  that  he 
owed  his  deatlf  to  his  having  been  willing  to  execute 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay's  pleasure.  For  a  time  he  re- 
peated these  words,  sullenly  and  doggedly,  in  the 
manner  of  one  reciting  a  task,  or  a  bar  who  endea- 
vours by  reiteration  to  obtain  a  credit  for  his  words, 
which  he  is  internally  sensible  they  do  not  deserve. 
But  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  in  the  dis- 
tance the  black  outUneof  a  gallows,  at  least  forty  feet 
high,  with  its  ladder  and  its  fata!  cord,  rising  against 
the  horizon,  he  became  suddenly  silent,  and  the  friar 
could  observe  that  he  trembled  very  much. 

"Be  comforted,  my  son,"  said  the  good  priest,  "you 
have  co;;fessed  the  truth,  and  received  absolution. 
Your  penitence  will  be  accepted  according  to  yoi.u' 
sincerity  ;  and  though  you  have  been  a  man  of  bloody 
hands  and  cruel  heart,  yet,  by  the  Church's  prayers. 
you  shall  be  in  due  time  assoilzied  from  the  penal 
fires  of  purgatory." 

These  assurances  were  calculated  rather  to  aug- 
ment tlian  to  diminish  the  terrors  of  the  culprit,  who 
was  agitated  by  doubts  whether  the  mode  suggested 
for  his  preservation  from  death  would  to  a  certainty 
be  effectual,  and  some  suspicion  whether  there  was 
really  any  purpose  of  employing  them  in  his  favour  ; 
for  he  knew  his  master  well  enough  to  be  aware  of 
the  indiffijrence  with  which  he  would  sacrifice  one, 
who  might  on  some  future  occasion  be  a  dangerous 
evidence  against  him. 

His  doom,  however,  was  sealed,  and  there  was  no 
escaping  from  it.  They  slowly  approached  the  fatal 
tree,  which  was  erected  on  a  bank  by  the  river's  side, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  a  site 
chosen  that  the  body  of  the  wretch,  which  was  to  re- 
main food  for  the  carrion  crows,  might  be  seen  from 
a  distance  in  evciy  direction.  Here  tire  priest  deliver- 
ed Bonthron  to  the  executioner,  by  whom  he  was  as- 
sisted up  the  ladder,  and  to  all  appearance  despatched 
according  to  the  usual  forms  of  the  law.  He  seemed 
to  struggle  for  life  for  a  minute,  but  soon  after  hung 
still  and  inanimate.  The  executioner,  after  remain- 
ing upon  duty  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  as  if  to  per- 
mit the  last  spark  of  life  to  be  extinguished,  announ- 
ced to  the  admirers  of  such  spectacles,  that  the  irons 
for  the  permanent  suspension  of  the  carcass  not 
having 'been  got  ready,  the  concluding  ceremony  of 
disembowelling  the  dead  body,  and  attaching  it  finally 
to  the  gibbet,  would  be  deferred  till  the  next  morning 
at  sunrise. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  which  he  had  na- 
med, JMaster  Smotherwell  had  a  reasonable  attend- 
ance of  rabble  at  the  place  of  execution,  to  sec  the 
final  proceedings  of  justice  with  its  victim.  Eut  great 
was  the  astonishment  and  resentment  of  these  ama- 
teurs, to  find  that  thedead  body  had  been  removed  from 
he  gibbet.  They  were  not,  however,  long  at  a  loss 
to  guess  the  cause  of  its  disappearance.  Bonthron 
had  been  the  follower  of  a  Baron  whose  estates  lay 
in, Fife,  and  was  himself  a  native  of  that  province. 
What  was  more  natural  than  that  S9me  of  the  Fife 
men,  whose  boats  were  frequently  plying  on  the  river, 
should  have  clandestinely  removed  the  body  of  their 


countn'man  from  the  place  of  public  shame?  The 
crowd  vented  their  rage  against  Smotherwell,  for  not 
completing  his  job  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  had 
not  he  and  his  assistant  betaken  themselves  to  a  boat, 
and  escaped  across  the  Tav,  they  would  have  run 
some  risk  of  being  pelted  to  death.  The  event,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  be 
much  wondered  at.  Its  real  cause  we  shall  explain 
in  the  follovi-ing  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

"  Let  gallows  gape  for  dogs,  let  men  go  free." 

Henry  V. 
The  incidents  of  a  narrative  of  this  kind  must  be 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  the  wards  of  a  key  must 
tally  accurately  with  those  of  the  lock  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  reader,  however  gentle,  will  not  hold 
himself  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  fact> 
that  such  and  such  occurrences  took  place,  which  is. 
generally  speaking,  all  that  in  ordinary  life  he  can 
know  of  what  is  passing  around  him;  but  he  is  de- 
sirous, while  readmg  for  amusement,  of  knowing  the 
interior  movements  occasioning  the  course  of  events. 
This  is  a  legitimate  and  reasonable  curiositv ;  for 
every  man  hath  a  right  to  open  and  examine  the  me- 
chanism of  his  own  watch,  put  together  for  his  proper 
tise,  although  he  is  not  permitted  To  pry  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  timepiece,  which,  for  general  information, 
is  displayed  on  the  town-steeple. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  uncourteous  to  leave  my 
readers  under  any  doubt  concerning  the  agency  whicn 
removed  the  assassin  Bonthron  frorii  the  gallows;  an 
event  which  some  of  the  Perth  citizens  ascribed  to 
the  foul  Fiend  himself,  while  others  v.'ere  content  to 
lay  it  upon  the  natural  dislike  of  Bonthron's  country- 
men of  Fife  to  see  him  hanginj?  on  the  river  side,  as  a 
spectacle  dishonourable  to  their  province. 

About  midnigjit  succeeding  the  day  when  the  ex- 
ecution had  taken  place,  and  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Perth  were  deeply  buried  in  slumber,  three  men, 
muffled  in  their  cloaks,  and  bearing  a  dark  lantern, 
descended  the  alleys  of  a  garden  which  led  from  the 
house  occupied  by  Sir  John  Ramorny,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  where  a  small  boat  lay  moored  to  a  land- 
ing-place, or  little  projecting  pier.  The  wind  howled 
in  a  low  and  melancholy  manner  through  the  leafless 
shrubs  and  bushes;  and  a  pale  moon  ircdfd,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Scotland,  amongst  drifting  cIoikIs,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  rain.  The  three  individuals  en- 
tered the  boat  with  great  precaution,  to  escape  ob- 
servation. One  of  tliem  was  a  tall  powerful  man ; 
another  short  and  bent  downwards;  the  third  mid- 
dle-sized, and  apparently  younaer  than  his  compan- 
ions, well  made,  and  active.  Thus  much  theimper-  * 
feet  light  could  discover.  They  seated  themselves  in 
the  boat,  and  unmoored  it  from  the  pier. 

"  We  must  let  her  drift  with  the  current  till  we  pass 
the  bridge,  where  tb.e  burghers  still  keep  guard  ;  and 
you  know  the  proverb— A  Perth  arrow  hath  a  perfect 
flight,"  said  the  most  voiithful  of  the  party,  who  as- 
sumed the  othce  of  hehnsman,  and  pushed  the  boat 
oh' from  the  pier;  whilst  the  others  trok  the  oars, 
which  were  mulHed,  and  rowed  with  all  precaution, 
till  they  attained  the  middle  of  the  river;  they  then 
ceased  their  efforts,  lay  upon  their  oars,  and  trusted 
to  the  steersman  for  keeping  her  in  mid-channel. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  unnoticed  or  disre- 
gartlcd  beneath  the  stately  Gothic  arches  of  the  old 
bridge,  erected  by  the  magnificent  patronage  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  in  1329,  and  carried  away  by  an  inundation 
in  1621.  Although  they  heard  the  voices  of  a  civic 
watch,  which,  since  these  disturbances  connnenced, 
had  been  nightly  maintained  in  thai  important  pass, 
no  challenge  was  given  ;  and  when  they  were  so  far 
down  the  stream  as  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  these 
guardians  of  the  night,  they  began  to  row,  but  still 
with  precaution,  and  to  converse,  though  in  a  low 
tone. 

"You  have  found  a  new  trade,  comrade,  since  1 
left  you,"  said  one  of  the  rowers  to  the  other.  '"  I  left 
you  engaged  in  tending  a  sick  knight,  aiul  I  find  you 
employed  in  purloining  a  dead  body  from  the  gal 
lows. 
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"  A  livins?  body,  so  please  your  snuirchood,  Master 
Buncle;  or  else  mv  craft  hath  failed  of  its  purpose." 

"So  I  am  told,' Master  Pottcrcarrier ;  but  savina; 
your  clerkship,  unless  you  tell  me  your  trick,  I  will 
take  leave  to  doubt  of  its  success.'  ' 

"  A  simple  toy,  Master  Buncle,  not  likely  to  please 
a  genius  so  ncu'tc  as  that  of  your  valiancie.  Marry, 
thus  it  is.  Tiic  suspension  of  the  human  body,  which 
the  valtrar  call  handng,  operates  death  by  apoplexia, 
—that  1s,  the  blood  being  unable  to  return  to  the 
heart  by  the  compression  of  the  veins,  it  rushes  to  the 
brain,  a'nd  the  man  dies.  Also,  and  as  an  additional 
cause  of  dissolution,  the  lunii;s  no  longer  receive  the 
needful  supply  of  the  vital  air,  owing  to  the  ligature 
of  the  cord  around  the  thora.\ ;  and  hence  the  patient 
perishes.^' 

"  I  understand  that  well  enough— But  how  is  such 
a  revulsion  of  Idood  to  the  brain  to  be  prevejited,  Sir 
Mediciner?"  said  the  third  person,  who  was  no  other 
than  Rainorny's  page.  Eviot. 

"  Marry,  then,"  replied  Dwining,  "  hang  me  the 
patient  up  in  such  fashion  that  the  carotid  arteries 
shall  not  be  compressed,  and  the  blood  will  not  de- 
termine to  the  brain,  and  apoplexia  will  not  take 
place  ;  and  again,  if  there  be  no  ligature  around  the 
thorax,  the  lungs  will  be  supplied  with  air,  whether 
the  man  be  hangins'  in  the  middle  heaven,  or  stand- 
ing on  the  firm  earth." 

AH  this  I  conceive,"  said  Eviot ;  "  but  how  these 
precautions  can  be  reconciled  with  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  of  hanging,  is  what  my  dull  brain  can- 
not comprehend." 

'■  Ah  !  good  youth,  thy  valiancie  hath  spoiled  a  fair 
wit.  Hadst  thou  studied  with  me,  thou  shouldst 
have  learned  things  more  difHcult  than  this.  Bui 
here  is  my  trick.  I  get  nie  certain  bandages,  made 
of  the  sane  substance  with  your  young  valiancie's 
horse-girths,  having  especial  care  tliai  they  are  of  a 
kind  whi^h  will  not  shrink  on  being  strained,  since 
that  would  spoil  my  experiment.  One  loop  of  this 
substance  is  drawn  under  each  foot,  and  returns  up 
either  side  of  the  leg  to  a  cincture,  with  which  it  is 
united ;  these  cinctures  are  connected  by  divers  straps 
down  the  breast  and  back,  in  order  to  divide  the 
weight,  and  there  are  sundry  other  conveniences  for 
easing  the  patient ;  but  the  chief  is  this.  The  straps, 
or  ligature-,  are  attached  to  a  broad  steel  collar,  curv- 
ing outwards,  and  having  a  hook  or  two,  for  the  bet- 
ter security  of  the  halter,  which  the  friendlv  execu- 
tioner passes  around  that  part  of  the  machine,  in- 
stead of  applying  it  to  the  bare  throat  of  the  patient. 
Thus,  when  thrown  off  from  the  ladder,  the  sufTerer 
will  find  himself  suspended,  not  by  his  neck,  if  it 
please  you,  but  by  the  steel  circle,  which  supports  the 
loops  in  which  his  feet  are  placed,  and  on  which  his 
weight  really  rests,  diminished  a  little  by  similar  sup- 
ports under  each  arm.  Thus,  neither  vein  nor  wind- 
pipe being  compressed,  the  man  will  breathe  as  free, 
and  his  bloud,  saving  from  fright  and  novelty  of 
situation,  will  flow  as  temperately  as  your  valian- 
cie's, when  you  stand  up  in  your  stirrups  to  view  a 
field  of  battle." 

"By  my  faith,  a  quaint  and  rare  device!"  quoth 
Buncle. 

"  Is  it  nof?"  pursued  the  leech,  "and  well  worth 
being  known  to  such  mouuting  spirits  as  your_ va- 
liancies, since  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  height 
Sir  John  Ramorny'g  pupils  may  arrive;  anddf  these 
be  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to  descend  from  them 
by  a  rope,  you  may  find  my  mode  of  management 
more  convenient  than  the  common  practice.  Marry, 
but  vou  must  be  provided  with  a  high-collared 
.doublet,  to  conceal  the  ring  of  steel ;  and  above  all, 
8uch  a  bo'niis  socius  as  Smotherwell  to  adjust  the 
noose." 

"Base  T>oison-vRnder,"  said  Eviot,  "men  of  our 
calling  die  on  the  field  of  battle!" 

"  I  will  save  the  lesson,  however,"  replied  Buncle, 
."in  case  of  some  pinching  occasion. — But  what  a 
'tii^hl  the  bloody  hangdog  Bonthron' must  have  had 
of  It,  dancing  a  pavise  in  mid  air  to  the  music  of  his 
Jwn  shackles,  as  the  night  wind  swings  him  that 
Way  and  this  I" 

It  were  an  alms  deed  to  leave  him  there,"  said 
Vol.  VI. 


Eviot ;  "  for  his  descent  from  the  gibbet  rs-il.  but  en- 
courage him  to  new  murders.  He  knows  Ihit  two 
elements — drunkenness  and  bloodshed." 

"  Perhaps  Sir  .John  Ramorny  niight  have  beon 
of  your  opinion,"  said  Dwining;  "  but  it  would  first 
have  been  necessary  to  cut  out  the  rogue's  tongnie, 
lest  he  had  told  strange  tales  from  his  airy  height. 
And  there  are  other  reasons  that  it  concerns  not 
your  valiancies  to  know.  In  truth,  I  myself  have 
been  generous  in  serving  him,  for  the  fellow  is  built 
as  strong  as  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  his  finatomy 
would  have  matched  any  that  is  in  the  chirurgical 
hall  of  Padua.— But  tell  me.  Master  Buncle,  what 
news  bring  you  from  the  doughty  Douglas?" 

"  They  may  tell  that  know,"  said  Buncle.  "  I  am 
the  dull  ass  that  bears  the  message,  and  kens  nought 
of  its  purport.  The  safer  for  myself  perhaps.  I  car- 
ricil  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  from  Sir 
.John  Ramorny  to  tlio  Douglas,  and  he  looked  black 
as  a  northern  tempest  when  he  opened  them — I 
brought  them  answers  from  the  Earl,  at  which  they 
smiled  like  the  sun  when  the  harvest  storm  is  closing 
over  him.  Go  to  your  Ephemerides,  leech,  and  con- 
jure tiie  meaning  out  of  that." 

"  Methinks  I  can  do  so  without  much  cost  of  wit," 
said  the  chirurgeon ;  "  but  yonder  I  see  in  the  pale 
moonlight  our  dead-alive.  Should  he  have  screamed 
out  to  any  chance  passenger,  it  were  a  curious  inter- 
ruption to  a  night-journey  to  be  hailed  from  the  top 
of  such  a  gallows  as  that. — Hark,  methinks  I  do  hear 
his  groans  amid  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the 
creaking  of  the  chains.  So— fair  and  softly— make 
fast  the  boat  with  the  grappling — and  get  out  the 
casket  with  my  matters — we  would  be  better  for  a 
little  fire,  but  the  light  might  bring  observation  on  us. 
— Come  on,  mv  men  of  valour,  march  warily,  for  we 
are  bound  for  the  gallows  foot — Follow  with  the  lan- 
tern—I trust  the  ladder  has  been  left. 

'  Sinj,  three  merry-men,  and  throe  merry-men, 

And  three  merry-men  are  we, 
Thou  on  the  land,  and  I  nn  tlu'  snnd, 

And  Jack  on  the  gallows  tiee.' " 

As  they  advanced  to  the  gibbet,  they  could  plainly 
hear  groans,  though  uttered  in  a  low  tone.  Dwining 
ventured  to  give  a  low  cough  once  or  twice,  by  way 
of  signal;  but  receiving  no  answer,  "VVe  had  best 
make  haste,"  said  he  to  his  companions,  "for  our 
friend  must  be  I'n  extremis,  as  he  gives  no  answer  to 
the  signal  which  announces  the  arrival  of  help. — 
Come,  lei  us  to  the  gear.  I  will  go  np  the  ladder  first 
and  cut  the  rope.  Do  you  two  follow,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  take  fast  hold  of  the  body,  so  that  he  fall 
not  when  the  halter  is  unloosed.  Keep  sure  gripe, 
for  vyhii:h  the  bandages  will  aflbrd  you  convenience. 
Bethink  you,  that  though  he  plays  an  owl's  part  to- 
night, he  hath  no  wings,  and  to  fall  out  of  a  halter 
may  be  as  dangerous  as  to  fall  into  one." 

While  he  spoke  thus  wtli  sneer  and  gibe,  he  as- 
cended the  ladder,  and  having  ascertained  tiiat  the 
men-at-arms  who  followed  him  had  the  body  in  theii 
hold,  he  cut  the  rope,  and  then  gave  his  aid  to  sup- 
port the  almost  lifeless  form  of  the  criminal. 

By  a  skilful  exertion  of  str"ngih  and  address,  the 
body  of  Bonthron  was  placed  safely  on  the  ground 
and  the  faint,  yet  certain  existence  of  life  having  been 
ascertained,  it  was  thence  transported  to  the  rivei 
side,  where,  shrouded  by  the  bank,  the  party  might 
be  best  concealed  from  observation,  while  the  leech 
employed  himself  in  the  necessary  means  of  recalling 
animation,  with  which  he  had  taken  care  to  provide 
himself. 

For  this  purpose  he  first  freed  the  recovered  person 
from  his  shackldi,  which  the  executioner  had  left  un- 
locked on  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  disengageri 
the  complicated  envelopes  and  bandages  by  whioh 
he  had  been  su.spended.  It  was  some  time  eve  Dv  fi- 
ning's efforts  succeeded;  for  in  despite  of  the  skD' 
with  which  his  machine  had  been  constructed,  !lie 
straps  designed  to  support  the  body,  had- stretched  :o 
considerably  as  to  occasion  the  sense  of  sufTocatiorj 
becoming  extremely  overpowering.  But  the  addresn 
of  the  surgeon  triumphed  over  all  obstacles  •  and 
after  sneezing  and  stretching  himself,  with  orie  or  two 
brief  convulsions,  Bonthron  gave  ''^cided  ituoIs  of 
15 
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rcaaimation,  by  arresting  the  hand  of  the  operator 
as  it  was  111  the  act  ol'clroopitig  stroiii^  waters  on  his 
breast  ancl  liiroat;  and,  direr.ting  the  bottle  which 
contained  them  to  his  hps,  he  looit,  almost  perforce, 
a  considerable  gulp  of  the  contents. 

"  It  is  spiritual  essence,  double  distilled."  said  the 
astonished  operator,"'and  would  blister  the  throat  and 
burn  tlie  stomach  of  any  other  man.  But  this  extra- 
ordinary beast  ia  so  unlike  all  other  human  creatures, 
that  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  brought  him  to  the 
complete  possession  of  his  faculties." 

Bonthron  seemed  to  confirm  this  ;  he  started  with 
a  strong  convulsion,  sat  up,  stared  around,  and  indi- 
cated some  consciousness  of  existence. 

"Wine — wine,"  were  the  first  words  which  he  ar- 
ticulated. 

The  leech  gave  him  a  draught  of  medicated  wine, 
mixeil  with  water.  He  rejected  it,  under  the  disho- 
nourable epithet  of  "kennel-washings,"  and  again 
uttered  the  words—"  AVine— wine." 

"  Nay,  take  it  to  ihee,  i'  the  devil's  name,"  said  the 
■ecch,  since  none  but  he  can  judge  of  thy  constitu- 
tion." 

A  draught,  long  and  deep  enough  to  have  discom- 
posed the  intellects  of  any  other  person,  was  found 
effectual  in  recalling  those  of  Bonthron  to  a  more 
perfect  state  ;  though  he  betrayed  no  recollection  of 
where  he  was  or  what  had  befallen  him,  and  in  his 
brief  and  sullen  manner,  asked  why  he  was  brought  to 
die  river  side  at  this  time  of  night. 

"  Another  ft-olic  of  the  wild  Prince,  for  drenching 
me  as  he  (H(l  before — Xails  and  blood,  but  I  would" — 

'■  Hold  thy  peace,  "  interrupted  Eviot,  "  and  he 
thankful,  I  pray  vou,  if  you  have  any  thankfulness 
m  you,  that  thy  body  is  not  crow's  meat,  and  thy 
soul  in  a  place  where  water  is  too  scarce  to  duck 
thee." 

"  I  begin  to  bethink  me,"  said  the  ruffian  :  and 
raising  the  .^a.sk  to  his  mouth,  which  he  saluted  with 
a  long  and  hearty  kiss,  he  set  the  empty  bottle  on 
Uie  earth,  dropped  his  head  on  his  bosom,  and  seemed 
to  muse  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  his  confused 
recollections. 

"  We  can  abidt,  the  issue  of  his  meditations  no 
longer,"  said  Dwining,  "he  will  be  better  after  he 
has  slept. — Up,  sir  !  you  have  been  riding  the  air 
these  some  hours — try  if  the  water  be  not  an  easier 
mode  of  conveyance. — Your  valours  must  lend  me 
a  hand.  I  can  no  more  lift  this  mass,  than  I  could 
raise  in  my  arms  a  slaughtered  bull." 

"  Stand  upright  on  thine  own  feet,  Bontliron,  now 
we  have  ))laced  thee  upon  them,"  said  Eviot. 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  the  patient.  "  Every  drop 
of  blood  tnigles  in  my  veins  as  if  it  had  pinpoints,  and 
my  knees  reJ\ise  to  bear  their  burden.  What  caii  he 
the  meaningof  all  this  7  Thisis  some  practice  of  thine, 
thou  dog  leech  !'' 

"Ay,  ay,  soitis.honest  Bonthron,"  saiu  Dwining,"  a 
practice  ihoushnlt  thank  me  for,  when  ihoucomestto 
learn  it.  In  the  uieamvhile,  stretch  down  in  the  stern 
of  that  boat,  and  let  me  wrap  this  cloak  about  thee." 
A.5sisted  into  the  boat  accordingly,  Bonthron  was 
deposited  there  as  conveniently  as  tilings  admitted  of. 
He  answered  their  attentions  with  one  or  two  snorts 
resembling  thegrunt  of  a  boar,  whohasgot  some  food 
particularly  agreeable  to  him. 

"And  now,  Buncle,"  said  the  chimrgeon,  "  your 
valiant  squireship  knows  your  charge.  You  are  to 
carry  this  lively  cargo  by  the  river  to  Xewburg,  where 
vou  are  to  dispose  of  him  as  you  wot  of;  meantime, 
nere  are  his  shackles  and  bandages,  the  marks  of  his 
confinement  and  liberation.  Bind  theii#up  together, 
and  fling  tliem  into  the  deepest  pool  you  pass  over  ; 
for,  found  in  your  possession,  they  might  tell  tales 
against  us  all.  This  low,  hght  breath  of  wind  from 
the  west,  will  permit  you  to  use  a  sail  as  soon  as  the 
light  comes  in,  and  you  are  tired  of  rouing. — Your 
other  valiancy,  Master  Page  Eviot,  must  be  content 
•o  leturn  to  Perth  with  me  a-foot,  for  here  severs  our 
fair  company.— Take  with  thee  the  lantern,  Buncle, 
for  thou  wilt  require  it  more  than  we,  and  see  thou 
bend  me  back  my  flasket." 

As  the  pedestrians  returned  to  Perth,  Eviot  express- 
M  liis  belief  that  Bonthron's  understanding  would 
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never  recover  the  shock  which  terror  had  inflicted 
tipon  it,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  disturbed 
all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  in  particular  his  me- 
mory. 

"  It  is  not  so,  an  it  please  your  pagehood,"  said  the 
leech.  "  Bonthron's  intellect,  such  as  it  is,  hath  a 
solid  character— it  will  but  vacillate  to  and  fro  like 
a  pendulum  which  hath  been  put  in  motion,  and  then 
vvill  rest  in  its  proper  poiiit  of  gravity.  Our  memory 
is,  of  all  our  powers  of  mind,  that  which  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  suspended.  Deep  intoxication  or  sound 
sleep  alike  destroy  it,  and  yet  it  returns  when  the 
drunkard  becomes  sober,  or  the  sleeper  is  awakened. 
Terror  sometimes  produces  the  same  efTects.  I  knevv 
at  Paris  a  criminal  condemned  to  die  by  the  halter, 
who  sutTered  the  sentence  accordingly,  showing  no 
particular  degree  of  timidity  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
behaving  and  expressing  himself  as  men  in  the  same 
condition  are  wont  to  do.  Accident  did  for  him  what 
a  little  ingenious  practice  hath  done  for  our  amiable 
friend  from  whom  we  but  now  parted.  He  was  cut 
down,  and  given  to  his  friends  before  life  was  e.xtincu 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  restore  him.  Bui 
though  he  recovered  in  other  particulars,  he  remem- 
bered but  little  of  his  trial  arid  sentence.  Of  his  con- 
fession on  the  morning  of  his  execution — he !  he  !  he ! 
— (in  his  usual  chuckling  manner) — he  remembered 
him  not  a  word.  X'either  of  leaving  the  prison— nor 
of  his  passage  to  the  Greve,  where  he  suffered — nor  of 
the  devout  speeches  with  which — he !  he  !  he  ! — edified 
—he !  he  !  he  !— so  many  good  Christians— nor  of 
ascending  the  fatal  tree,  nor  of  taking  the  fatal  leap, 
had  my  revenant  the  slightest  recollection.* — But  here 
wereach  thepoint  where  we  must  separate  ;  forit  were 
unfit,  should  we  meet  any  of  the  watch,  that  we  be 
found  tosether.  and  it  were  also  prudent  that  we  enter 
the  city  by  different  gates.  My  profession  forms  an 
excuse  for  my  going  and  coming  at  all  limes.  Your 
valiant  pagehood  will  make  such  explanation  as  may 
seem  sufficing." 

"  I  shall  make  my  will  a  sufficient  excuse  if  I  am 
interrogated,"  said  the  haughty  young  man.  "Yet  I 
will  avoid  interruption,  if  possible.  The  moon  is  quite 
obscured,  and  the  road  as  black  as  a  wolfs  mouth." 

"  Tut,"  said  the  phvsicianer,  "  let  not  vour  valour 
care  for  that ;  we  shall  tread  darker  patlis  ere  it  be 
long." 

Without  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  these  evil- 
boding  sentences,  and  indeed  hardly  listening  to  them 
ill  the  pride  and  recklessriessof  his  nature,  the  page  oi 
Ramorny  parted  from  his  ingenious  and  dangerous 
companion  ;  and  each  took  his  own  way. 


CHAPTER   XXY. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  sraootli." 

SHAKSPE.iRE. 

The  ominous  anxiety  of  our  armourer  had  not  play- 
ed him  false.  When  the  good  Glover  parted  with 
his  intended  son-in-law,  after  the  judicial  combat 
had  been  decided,  he  found,  what  he  indeed  had  ex- 
pected, that  his  fair  daughter  was  in  no  favourable 
disposition  towards  her  lover.  But  although  he  per- 
ceived that  Catharine  was  cold,  restrained,  collected, 
had  cast  away  the  appearance  of  mortal  passion,  and 
listened  with  a  reserve,  implying  contempt,  to  the 
most  splendid  description  ne  could  give  her  of  the 
combat  in  the  Skinners'  Yards,  he  was  determined 
not  to  lake  the  least  notice  of  her  altered  manner, 
but  to  speak  of  her  marriage  with  his  son  Henry  as  a 
thing  which  must  of  course  take  place.  At  length, 
when  she  began,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  inti- 
mate, that  her  attachment  to  the  armourer  did  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  friendship, — that  she  was  re- 
solved never  to  marry, — that  the  pretended  judicial 
combat  was  a  mockery  of  the  divine  will,  and  of  hu- 
man laws, — the  Glover  not  unnaturally  grew  angry. 

"I  cannot  read  thy  thoughts,  wench;  nor  can  J 
pretend  to  guess  under  what  wicked  delusion  it  is  that 

*  An  inririeiit  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the  lext  actually 
occurred,  within  the  present  centurj-,  at  Oxford,  in  the  case  o/ 
a  youne  wnman  who  underwent  the  last  sentence  of  the  law 
for  child  murder.  A  Kanisd  professor  of  that  university  ha» 
published  nn  account  of  his  conversation  with  the  girl  al'tei 
her  recovery. 
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vou  kij3  a  declared  lover, — siifTer  him  to  kiss  you, — 
run  to  his  house  when  a  report  is  spread  of  his  death, 
and  fling  yourself  into  his  arms  wiien  you  find  him 
alone.  All  this  shows  very  well  in  a  girl  prepared  to 
obey  her  parents  in  a  match  sanctioned  by  her  fa- 
ther; but  such  tokens  of  intimacy,  bestowed  on  one 
whom  a  young  women  cannot  esteem,  and  is  deter- 
mined not  to  marry,  are  uncomely  and  unmaidenly. 
You  have  already  been  inore  bounteous  of  your  fa- 
vours to  Henry  Smith,  than  your  mother,  whom  God 
assoilzie,  ever  was  to  me  before  I  married  iier.  I  tell 
thee,  Catharine,  this  trifling  with  the  love  of  an  hon- 
est man,  is  what  I  neither  can,  will,  nor  ought  to  en- 
dure. I  have  given  my  consent  to  the  match,  and  I 
insist  it  shall  take  place  without  delay ;  and  that  you 
receive  Henry  Wynd  to-morrow,  as  a  man  whose 
bride  you  are  to  be  with  all  despatch." 

"A  power  more  potent  than  yours,  father,  will  say 
no,'"  replied  Catharine. 

"I  will  riskit;  my  power  is  a  lawful  one,  that  of  a 
father  over  a  child,  and  an  erring  child,"  answered 
herfatiicr.  "  God  and  man  allow  of  rny  influence." 
"Then,  may  Heaven  help  us!"  said  Catharine; 
"  for  if  you  are  obstinate  in  your  purpose,  we  are  all 
lost." 

'"We  can  expect  no  help  from  Heaven,"  said  the 
Glover,  "  v,-hen  we  act  with  indiscretion.  I  am  clerk 
enough  myself  to  know  that;  and  that  your  cause- 
less resistance  to  my  will  is  sinful,  every  priest  will 
mlorm  you.  Ay,  and  more  than  that,  you  have  spo- 
ken degradingly  of  the  blessed  appeal  to  God  in 
the  combat  of  ordeal.  Take  heed  !  for  the  holy 
Church  is  awakened  to  watch  her  sheepfold,  and  to 
extirpate  heresy  by  fire  and  steel ;  so  much  I  warn 
thee  of." 

Catharine  uttered  a  suppressed  exclamation  ;  and 
with  difliculty  compelling  herself  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  promised  her  father,  that  if 
ne  would  spare  her  any  farther  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject till  to-morrow  morning^she  would  then  meet 
mm,  determined  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  her  sen- 
timents. 

With  this  promise,  Simon  Glover  was  obliged  to 
remain  contented,  though  extremely  anxious  for  the 
postponed  explanation.  It  could  not  be  levity  or  fic- 
kleness of  character  which  induced  his  daughter  to 
act  with  so  much  apparent  inconsistency  towards 
the  man  of  his  choice,  and  whom  she  had  so  lately 
unefjuivocally  owned  to  be  also  the  man  of  her  own. 
What  external  force  there  could  exist,  of  a  kind  pow- 
erful enough  to  change  the  resolutions  she  had  so 
decidedly  expressed  within  twenty-four  hours,  was  a 
matter  of  complete  mystery. 

"  But  I  wdl  be  as  obstinate  as  she  can  be,"  thought 
the  Glover,  "  and  she  shall  either  marry  Henrv 
Smith  without  farther  delay,  or  old  Simon  Glover  will 
tcnow  an  excellent  reason  to  the  contrary." 

The  subject  was  not  renewed  during  the  evening ; 
jut  early  on  the  next  morning,  just  at  sunrising,  Ca- 
'.harine  knelt  before  the  bed  in  which  her  parent  still 
slumbered.  Her  heart  sobbed  as  if  it  would  burst, 
md  her  tears  fell  thick  upon  her  father's  face.  The 
jood  old  man  awoke,  looked  up,  crossed  his  child's 
orehead,  and  kissed  heraflectionately. 

"I  understand  thee,  Kate,"  he  said;  "thou  art 
»nie  to  confession,  and,  I  trust,  art  desirous  to  es- 
:^e  a  heavy  penance  by  being  sincere." 
Catharine  was  silent  for  an  instant. 
"  I  need  not  ask,  mvfather,  if  you  remember  theCar- 
husian  monk,  Clement,  and  his  preachings  and  les- 
ons;  at  which  indeed  you  assisted  so  often,  that  you 
annot  be  ignorant  men  called  you  one  of  his  coii- 
erts,  and  with  greater  justice  termed  me  so  like- 
rise  T' 

"I  am  aware  of  both,"  said  the  old  man,  raising 
imself  on  his  elbow ;  "but  I  defy  foul  fame. to  show 
lat  I  ever  owned  him  in  any  heretical  proposition, 
lOUgh  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  corruptions  of 
le  church,  the  misgovernment  of  the  nobles,  and 
'.e  wild  'gnorance  of  the  poor,  proving,  as  it  seemed 
)  me,  that  the  sole  virtiae  of  our  commonweal,  its 
Tcngth,  and  its  estimation,  lay  .among  the  b.urgher 
■aft  of  the  better  class,  which  t  j-ecgived  as  com- 
Tia^le  doctrine,  and  creditable  to  the  town.    And  if 


he  prt-jchci  other  than  right  doctrine,  wherefore  cjid 
his  sr.  <-.fijr3  in  'he  Carth.isian  convent  permit  it  *?  If 
the  s^ -j'.har'ls  trrii  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clotiiiri"  into 
the  fleck,  they  uhould  not  blame  the  sheep  for  being 
worrifd.' 

"They  endured  hia  preaching,  nay,  they  encou- 
raged it,"  .said  Catharine,  "  while  the  vices  of  the 
laity,  the  contentions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  were  the  subject  of  his  censure,  and 
they  rejoiced  in  the  crowds,  who,  attracted  to  the 
Carthusian  church,  forsook  those  of  the  other  con- 
vents. But  the  hypocrites— for  such  th(W  are— join- 
ed with  the  other  fraternities  in  accusing  their  preach- 
er Clement,  when,  passing  from  censuring  the  cnrncs 
of  the  state,  he  began  to  display  the  pride,  ignorance, 
and  luxury  of  the  churchmen  themselves;  their 
thirst  of  power,  their  usurpation  over  men's  con- 
sciences, and  their  desire  to  augment  their  worldly 
wealth.' 

"  For  God's  sake,  Catharine,"  said  her  father. 
"  speak  within  doors  ;  your  voice  rises  in  tone,  ana 
your  speech  in  bitterness,— your  eyes  sparkle.  It  is 
owing  to  this  zeal  in  whatconccrns  you  no  more  than 
others,  that  malicious  persons  fix  upon  you  the  odious 
and  dangerous  name  of  a  heretic." 

"You  Know  I  speak  no  more  than  what  is  truth  " 
said  Catharine,  "and  which  you  yourself  have  avouch- 
ed often." 

"By  needle  and  buck-skin,  no!"  answered  the 
Glover,  hastily ;  "  wouldst  thou  have  me  avouch 
whatmi^ht  cost  me  life  and  limb,  land  and  goods? 
For  a  full  comrnission  hath  been  granted  for  taking 
and  trying  heretics,  upon  whom  is  laid  the  cause  of  all 
late  tumults  and  miscarriages;  wherefore,  few  wortis 
are  best,  wench.  I  am  ever  of  mind  with  the  old 
Maker, — 

'  .Since  word  is  tlirall,  and  tlioui?tit  is  fren, 
Keep  well  tliy  tongue,  1  counael  liiee.'"* 

"The  counsel  comes  too  late,  father,"  answered 
Catharine,  sinking  down  on  a,  chair  by  her  father  a 
bedside.  "  The  words  have  been  spoken  and  heard  ; 
and  it  is  indited  against  Simon  Glover^  burgess  in 
Perlh,  that  he  hath  spoken  irreverent  discourses  of 
the  doctrines  of  holy  Church" — 

"  As  I  live  by  knife  and  needle,"  interrupted  Simon, 
"  it  is  a  lie  !  I  never  was  so  silly  as  to  speak  of  what 
I  understood  not." 

"  And  hath  slandered  the  anointed  of  the  Church, 
both  regular  and  secular,"  coiitinuwl  Catharine. 

"  Nay,  I  will  never  deny  the  truth,"  said  the  Glo- 
ver ;  "  an  idle  word  I  may  have  spoken  at  the  ale- 
bench,  or  over  a  pottle  pot  of  wine,  or  in  right  sure 
company;  but  else,  my  tongue  is  not  one  to  run  my 
head  into  peril." 

"  So  you  think,  my  dearest  father;  but  your  slight- 
est language  has  been  espied,  your  best  meaning 
phrases  have  been  perverted,  and  you  are  in  dittay 
as  a  gross  railer  against  church  and  churchmen, 
and  for  holding  discourse  against  them  with  loose 
and  profligate  persons,  such  as  the  deceased  Oliver 
Proudfute,  the  Smith  Henry  of  the  Wynd,  and  others, 
set  forth  as  commending  the  doctrines  of  F'ather  Cle- 
ment, whom  they  charge  with  seven  rank  heresies,  and 
seek  for  with  staff'and  spear,  to  try  him  to  the  death. 
— But  that,"  said  Catharine,  kneeling,  and'  lookin.g 
upwards  with  the  aspect  of  one  of  those  beauteous 
saints  whom  the  Catholics  have  given  to  the  fine 
arts, — "that  they  shall  never  do.  He  hath  escaped 
from  the  net  of  the  fowler;  and,  I  thank  Heaven,  it 
was  by  my  means." 

"Thy  means,  girl — art  thou  mad?"  said  the  amazed 
Glover. 

"  I  will  not  deny  what  I  glory  in,"  answered  Catha- 
rine; "it  was  by  my  means  that  Conachar  was  led 
to  come  hither  with  a  party  of  men,  and  carry  off 
the  old  man,  who  is  now  far  beyond  the  Highland 
line." 

"  O  my  rash — my  unlucky  child!"  said  theGlovei  • 
"  hast  thou  dared  to  aid  the  escape  of  one  accused  of 
heresy,  and  to  invite  Highlanders  in  arms  to  interfere 
with    the  administration   of  justice   within  burgh  I 

•  These  lines  are  still  extant  in  tlic  ruinous  fiouse  of  an  Abb(A, 
and  are  said  to  be  allusive  to  the  holy  man  having  ticiit  •  nti* 
tress. 
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Alas!  thou  hast  offended  both  against  the  laws  of 
the  church  and  those  of  the  reahn.  What — what 
would  become  of  us,  were  this  known !" 

"It  is  known,  my  dear  father,"  said  the  maiden, 
firmly  ;  "  known  even  to  those  who  will  be  the  most 
willing  avengers  of  the  deed." 

'  This  must  be  some  idle  notion,  Catharine,  or  some 
trick  of  those  cogging  priests  and  nuns;  it  accords 
not  with  thy  late  cheerful  willingness  to  wed  Henry 
Smith." 

"Alas!  dearest  father,  remember  the  dismal  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  his  reported  death,  and  the  -joyfid 
amazement  at  finding  him  alive;  and  deem  it  not 
wonder  if  I  permitted  myself,  under  your  protection, 
to  say  more  than  my  rellection  justified.  But  then, 
*  knew  not  the  worst,  and  thought  the  danger  exag- 
gerated. Alas!  I  was  yesterday  fearfully  undeceiv- 
ed, when  the  Abbess  herself  came  hither,  and  with 
her  the  Dominican.  They  showed  me  the  comrnis- 
sion,  under  the  broad  seal  of  Scotland,  for  inquiring 
into  and  punishing  heresy ;  they  showed  me  your 
name,  and  my  own,  in  a  list  of  suspected  persons ; 
and  it  was  with  tears,  real  tears,  that  the  Abbess 
conjured  me  to'avert  a  dreadful  fate,  by  a  speedy  re- 
treat into  the  cloister;  and  that  the  monk  pledged  his 
word  that  you  should  not  be  molested,  if  I  complied." 
"The  foul  fiend  take  them  both  for  weeping  cro- 
codiles!" said  the  Glover. 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Catharine,  "  complaint  or  anger 
will  little  help  us  ;  but  you  see  I  have  had  real  cause 
for  this  present  alarm. 

"  Alarm  !  call  it  utter  ruin. — Alas !  my  reckless 
child,  where  was  your  prudence  when  you  ran  head- 
long into  such  a  snare?" 

"Hearme,  father,"  said  Catharine:  "there  is  still  one 
mode  of  safety -held  out ;  it  is  one  which  1  have  often 
proposed,  and  for  which  I  have  in  vain  supplicated 
your  permission." 

"  I  understand  you — the  convent,"  said  her  father. 
"  But  Catharine,   what    abbess  or  prioress  would 

dare" 

"  That  I  will  explain  to  you,  father,  and  it  will  also- 
show  the  circumstances  which  have  made  me  seem 
unsteady  of  resolution  to  a  degree  which  has  brought 
censure  upon  me  from  yourself  and  others.  Our  con- 
fessor, old  Father  Francis,  whom  I  chose  from  the 

Dominican  convent  at  your  command" 

"Ay,  truly,"  interrupted  the  Glover;  ""and  I  so^ 
counselled  and  commanded  thee,  in  order  to  takeoff 
the  report  that  thy  conscience  was  altogether  under 
die  direction  of  Father  Clement." 

"Well,  this  Father  Francis  has  at  different  times 
urged  and  provoked  me  to  converse  on  such  matters 
as  lie  judged  I  was  likely  to  learn  something  of  from 
t!ie  Carthusian  preacher.  Heaven  forgive  me  my 
blindness  !  I  fell  into  the  snare,  spoke  freely,  and,  as 
he  argued  gently,  as  one  who  would  fain  be  con- 
vinceu,  I  even  spoke  warmly  in  defence  of  what  I 
believed  devoutly.  The  confessor  assumed  not  his 
real  aspect,  and  bctraved  not  his  secret  purpose,  until 
he  had  learned  all  that  I  had  to  tell  him.  It  was 
then  that  he  threatened  me  with  temporal  punish- 
ment, and  with  eternal  condemnation.  Had  li:s 
threats  reached  me  alone,  I  could  have  stood  firm  ; 
for  their  cruelty  on  earth  I  could  have  endured,  and 
their  power  beyond  this  life  I  have  no  belief  in." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !"  said  the  Glover,  who  was 
wellnigh  beside  himself  at  perceiving  at  every  new 
word  the  increasing  extremity  of  his  daughter's  dan- 
ger, "  beware  of  blaspheming  the  holy  Church — 
whose  arms  are  as  prompt  to  strike  as  her  ears  are 
sharp  to  hear." 

"  To  me,"  said  the  I\Iaid  of  Perth,  again  looking 
up,  "  the  terrors  of  the  threatened  denunciations 
would  have  been  of  little  avail ;  but  when  they  spoke 


song.  'Remain  in  the  world,'  said  the-y,  'and  thy 
father  and  thou  shall  bebrougiit  to  trial  as  heretics- 
assume  the  veil,  and  the  errors  of  both  shall  be  for- 
given and  cancelled.'  They  spoke  not  even  of  re- 
cantation of  errors  of  doctrine  ;  all  should  be  peaca 
if  I  would  but  enter  the  convent." 

"  I  doubt  not — I  doubt  not,"  said  Simon  ;  "  the  old 
Glover  is  thought  rich,  and  his  wealth  >vould  follow 
his  daughter  to  the  convent  of  Elcho,  unless  what 
the  Dominicans  might  claim  as  their  own  share.  So 
this  was  thy  call  to  the  veil — these  thy  objections  to 
Henry  Wynd  ?" 

"Indeed,  father,  the  course  was  urged  on  all  hands, 
I  nor  did  my  own  mind  recoil  from  it.  Sir  John  Ra- 
morny  threatened  me  with  the  powerful  vengeance 
of  the  young  Prince,  if  I  continued  to  repel  his  wicked 
suit — and  as  for  poor  Henry,  it  is  but  of  late  that  I 
have  discovered,  to  my  own  surprise — that — that  I 
love  his  virtues  more  than  I  dislike  his  faults.  Alas! 
the  discovery  has  only  been  made  to  render  my 
quitting  the  world  more  difhcult  than  when  I  thought 
I  had  tliee  only  to  regret !" 

She  rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  wept  bitterly. 
"All  this  is  folly,"  said  the  Glover.  "Never  was 
there  an  e.xtremity  so  pinching,  but  what  a  wise  man 
might  find  counsel  if  he  was  danng  enough  to  act 
upon  it.  This  has  never  been  the  land  or  the  people 
over  whom  priests  could  rule  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
without  their  usurpation  being  controlled.  If  they 
are  to  punish  each  honest  burgher  who  says  the 
monks  love  gold,  and  that  the  lives  of  some  of  them 
cry  shame  upon  the  doctrines  they  teach,  why  trulyj 
Stephen  Smoiherwellwill  not  lack  employment — ana 
if  all  foolish  maidens  are  to  be  secluded  from  the 
world  because  they  follow  the  erring  doctrines  of  a 
popular  preaching  friar,  they  must  enlarge  the  nun- 
neries and  receive  their  inmates  on  slighter  composi- 
tion. Ourprivileges  have  been  often  de.'endcd  against 
the  Pope  himself,  bv  our  good  monarchs  of  yore,  and 
when  ht^  pretended  lo  in||rfere  ^\•ith  the  temporal 
government  of  the  kingdmn,  there  wanted  not  a 
Scottish  Parliament,  who  told  him  his  duty  in  a  letter 
that  should  have  been  wiitten  in  letters  of  gold.  I 
have  seen  the  epistle  myself,  and  though  I  could  not 
read  it,  the  very  sight  of  the  seals  of  the  right  reverend 
prelates,  and  noble  and  true  barons,  which  hung  a' 
it,  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  Thou  shouldst  not 
have  kept  this  secret,  my  child  ;  but  it  is  no  time  to 
tax  thee  with  thy  fault.  Go  down,  get  me  some  food. 
I  will  mount  instantly,  and  go  to  our  Lord  Provost, 
and  have  iiis  advice,  and,  as  I  trust,  his  protection 
and  that  of  other  tnie-hearted  Scottish  nobles,  whc 
will  not  see  a  true  man  trodden  down  for  an  idle 
woid." 

"Alas,  my  father,"  said  Catharine,  "it  was  even 
this  impetuosity  which  I  dreaded.  I  knew  if  I  made 
mv  plaint  to  you  there  would  soon  be  fire  and  feud, 
as  if  religion,  though  sent  to  us  by  the  Father  oi 
peace,  were  fit  only  to  be  the  mother  of  discord — and 
hence  I  could  now — even  now — give  up  the  world, 
and  retire  wiih  my  sorrow  among  the  sisters  of  El- 
cho, would  you  but  let  me  be  the  sacrifice.  Only,  fa- 
ther— comfort  poor  Henr\'  when  we  are  P'lrled  for 
ever — and  do  not— do  not  let  him  think  of  me  too 
harshly — Say  Catharine  will  never  vex  him  more  by 
her  remonstrances,  but  that  she  will  never  forget  him 
in  her  prayers." 

"  The  girl  hath  a  tongue  that  would  make  a  Sara- 
cen weep,"  said  her  father,  his  own  eyes  sympathizing 
with  those  of  his  daughter.  "  But  I  will  not  yield  way 
to  this  combination  between  the  nun  and  the  priest, 
to  rob  me  of  my  only  child. — Away  vi'ith  you,  girl,  and 
let  me  don  my  clothes  ;  and  prepare  voursclf  to  obey 
me  in  what  I  may  have  to  recommend  for  your  safety. 
Get  a  few  clothes  together,  and  what  valuables  thou 


i>f  involving  thee,  my  father,  in  the  charge  against    hast— also,  take  the  keys  of  iny  iron  box,  which  poor 
me,  I  own  I  trembled,  and  desired  to  compromise.    Henry  Smith  gave  me,  and  divide  what  gold  you  find 


The  Abbess  Martha,  of  Elcho  nunnery,  being  my 
mother's  kinswoman,  I  told  her  my  distresses,  and 
obtained  her  promise  that  she  would  receive  me,  if, 
renouncing  worldlv  love  and  thouglits  of  wedlock,  I 
would  take  the  veil  in  her  sisterhood.  She  had  con- 
■'er.sation  on  the  topic,  I  doubt  not,  with  the  Domi- 
nican Francis,  and  both  joined  in  singing  the  same 


.nto  two  portions,— put  the  one  into  a  purse  for'thyselfi 
and  the  other  into  the  quilted  girdle  which  I  made  on 
purpose  to  wear  on  journeys.  Thus  both  shall  be  pro- 
vided, in  case  fate  shpuld  sunder  us  ;  in  which  event, 
God  send  the  whirlwind  may  take  the  withered  leaf 
and  spare  the  green  one!  Let  them  make  ready  my 
horse  instantly,  and  the  white  jennet  that  1  bought  foi 
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thee  Init  a  day  since,  hoping  to  see  thee  ride  to  St. 
Jolin's  Kirk  with  mnids  and  matrons,  as  blithe  a 
bride  as  ever  crossed  the  holy  tiireshoid.  But  it  skills 
not  talking— Away,  and  remember  that  the  saints 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  Not 
a  word  in  answer — begone,  I  say, — no  wilfulness  now. 
The  pilot,  in  calm  weather,  will  let  a  sea-boy  trille 
with  the  rudder;  but,  by  my  soul,  when  winds  howl, 
and  waves  arise,  he  stands  by  the  helm  himself. 
Away ;  no  reply.' 

Catharine  left  the  room  to  execute,  as  well  as  she 
mii^ht,  the  commands  of  her  father,  who,  gentle  in 
disposition,  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  child,  suf- 
fered her  often,  as  it  seemed,  to  guide  and  nile  both 
herself  and  him  ;  yet  who,  as  she  knew,  was  wont  to 
claim  filial  obedience,  and  exercise  parental  authority. 
with  suflieient  strictness,  when  the  occasion  scemea 
to  require  an  enforcement  of  domestic  discipline. 

While  the  fair  Catharine  was  engaged  in  executing 
her  father's  behests,  and  the  good  old  Glover  was 
hastily  attiring  himself,  as  one  who  was  about  to  take 
a  journey,  a  horse's  tramp  was  heard  in  the  narrow 
street.  The  horseman  was  wrapped  in  his  riding 
cloak,  having  the  cape  of  it  drawn  up,  as  if  to  hide  the 
under  part  of  his  face,  while  his  bonnet  was  pulled 
over  his  brows,  and  a  broad  plume  obscured  his  upper 
features.  He  sprung  from  the  saddle,  and  Dorothy 
had  scarce  time  to  reply  to  his  inquiries  that  the  Glo- 
ver was  in  his  bedroom,  ere  the  stranger  had  ascend- 
ed the  stair  and  entered  the  sleeping  apartment.  Si- 
mon, astonished  and  alanned,  and  disposed  to  see  in 
this  early  visitant  an  apparitor  or  sumner,  come  to  at- 
tach him  and  his  daughter,  was  much  relieved,  when, 
as  the  stranger  doffed  the  bonnet,  and  threw  the  skirt 
of  the  mantle  from  his  face,  he  recognised  the  knightly 
Provost  of  the  Fair  City,  a  visit  from  whom,  at  any 
time,  was  a  favour  of  no  ordinary  degree  ;  but  being 
made  at  such  an  hour,  had  something  marvellous, 
and,  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
even  alarming. 

"  Sir  Patrick  Charteris?"— said  the  Glover — "this 
high  honour  done  to  your  poor  bead.sman" — 

Hush  !"  said  the  Knight,  "  there  is  no  time  for  idle 
civilities.  I  came  hither,  because  a  man  is,  in  trying 
occasions,  his  own  safest  page,  and  I  can  remain  no 
longer  than  to  bid  thee  fly,  good  Glover,  since  war- 
rants are  to  be  granted  tn?s  day  in  council  for  the  ar- 
rest of  thy  daughter  and  thee,  under  charge  of  heresy ; 
and  delay  will  cost  you  both  your  liberty  for  certain, 
and  perhaps  your  lives." 

"I  have  heard  something  of  such  a  matter,"  said 
the  Glover,  "and  was  this  instant  setting  forth  to 
Kinfauns.  to  plead  my  innocence  of  this  scandalous 
charge,  to  ask  your  lordship's  counsel,  and  to  implore 
your  protection." 

"Thy  innocence,  fnend  Simon,  will  avail  thee  but 
little  before  prejudiced  judges;  niy  advice  is,  in  one 
word,  to  fly,  and  wait  for  happier  times.  As  for  mv 
protection,  we  must  tarry  till  the  tide  turns  ere  it  will 
m  any  sort  avail  thee.  But  if  thou  canst  lie  concealed 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
churchmen,  who,  by  siding  with  the  Duke  of  Albany 
in  court  intrigue,  and  by  alleging  the  decay  of  the  pu- 
rity of  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent national  misfortunes,  have,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent hour,  an  irresistible  authority  over  the  King,  will 
receive  a  check.  In  the  meanwhile,  howi^ver,  know 
that  King  Robert  hath  not  only  given  way  to  this  ge- 
neral warrant  for  inquisition  after  heresy,  but  hath 
confirmed  the  Pope's  nomination  of  Henry  VVardlav/, 
to  be  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Primate  of 
Scotland  ;*  thus  yielding  to  Rome  those  freedoms  and 
immunities  of  the  Scottish  church,  which  hi?  anccs- 

Maiitere  Henry  of  AVardlaw 
That  like  til  Vertue  wa.;  to  draw, 
Chantour  that  time  of  Glasgu, 
Commendit  of  alkj'n  Verlew, 
The  Pape  had  in  affectioun, 
Baith  for  his  fame  and  his  resoun. 

Sua  by  this  resoun  speciale 
Of  the  threttinth  Eenet  Yape, 
This  Master  Henry  was  Biecliape 
Of  Sanct  Andrewie  with  hon(iure. 
Of  Canon  he  was  then  Doclour. 

Wyncoun,  B.  ix.  chap.  23. 
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tors,  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  have  so 
l)oldly  drfended.  His  brave  fathers  would  have  rather 
subscribed  a  covenant  with  tlie  devil,  than  yielded  in 
such  a  matter  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome." 

"Alas,  and  what  remedy?" 

"  None,  old  tnan,  save  in  some  sudden  court 
change,"  said  Sir  Patrick.  "The  King  is  but  like  a 
mirror,  which,  having  no  light  itself,  reflects  back 
with  equal  readiness  any  which  is  placed  near  to  it  for 
the  time.  Now,  although  the  Douglas  is  banded  with 
Albany,  yet  the  Earl  is  unfavourable  to  the  high  claims 
of  those  domineering  priests,  having  quarrelled  with 
them  about  the  exactions  which  his  retinue  hath 
raised  on  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath.  He  will  come  back 
again  with  a  high  hand,  for  report  says,  the  Earl  of 
March  hath  fled  before  him.  \Vhen  he  returns  we 
shall  have  a  changed  world,  for  his  presence  will  con- 
trol Albany ;  especially  as  many  nobles,  and  I  myself, 
as  I  tfll  you  in  confidence,  are  resolved  to  leamie  with 
him  to  def(;nd  the  general  right.  Thy  e.xile,  therefore, 
will  end  with  his  return  to  our  court.  Thou  hast  but 
to  seek  thee  some  temporarv  hiding-place." 

"  For  that,  mv  lord,"  said  the  Glover,  "  I  can  be  at 
no  loss,  since  I  have  just  title  to  the  protection  of  the 
high  Highland  Chief,  Gilchrist  Maclan,  Chief  of  the 
Clan  Quhele." 

"Nayi  if  thou  canst  take  hold  of  his  mantle  thou 
needs  no  help  of  any  one  else— neither  lowland 
churchman  nor  layman  finds  a  free  course  of  justice 
beyond  the  Highland  frontier." 

But  then  my  child,  noble  sir— my  Catharine  7" 
said  the  Glover. 

"Let  her  go  with  thee,  man.  The  graddan  cake 
will  keep  her  white  teeth  in  order,  the  goat's  wliey 
will  make  the  blood  spring  to  her  cheek  again,  which 
these  alarms  have  banished  ;  and  even  the  Fair  Mai- 
den of  Perth  may  sleep  soft  enough  on  a  bed  of  High- 
land breckan." 

"It  is  not  from  such  idle  respects,  my  lord,  that  1 
hesitate,"  said  the  Glover.  "  Catharine  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  plain  burgher,  and  knows  not  nicety  of  food 
or  lodging.  But  the  son  of  Maclan  hath  been  for 
many  years  a  guest  in  my  house,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  that  I  have  observed  him  looking  at  my  daughter 
(who  is  as  good  as  a  betrothed  bride)  in  a  manner 
that,  though  I  cared  not  for  it  in  this  lodging  in  Cur- 
few Street,  would  give  me  some  fear  of  consfqnence* 
in  a  Highland  glen,  where  I  have  no  friend,  and  Cona- 
char  many." 

The  knightly  Provost  replied  by  a  long  whistle. 
— "  Whew  I  whew! — Nay,  in  tliat  case,  I  advise  thee 
to  send  her  to  the  nunnery  at  Elcho,  where  the  Ab- 
bess, if  I  forget  not,  is  some  relation  of  yours.  In- 
deed she  said  so  herself,  adding,  thai  she  loved  her 
kinswoman  well,  together  with  all  that  belongs  to- 
thee,  Simon." 

"Truly,  my  lord,  I  do  believe  that  the  Abl^ess hath 
so  much  regard  f(jr  me,  that  she  would  willingly  re- 
ceive the  trust  of  my  daughter,  and  mv  whole  goods 
and  gear  into  her  sisterhood — Marry,  her  affection  is 
something  of  a  tenacious  character,  and  would  be 
loath  to  unloose  its  hold,  either  upon  the  wench  or 
her  tocher." 

''  Whew — whew !"  again  whistled  the  Knight  ot 
Kinfauns;  "by  the  Thane's  Cross,  man,  but  this  is 
an  ill-favoured  pirn  to  wind.  Yet  it  shall  never  be  said 
the  fairest  maiu  in  the  Fair  City  was  cooped  up  in  a 
convent,  like  a  kain-hen  in  a  cavey,  and  she  about  to 
be  inaiTied  to  the  bold  burgess  Henry  Wynd.  That 
tale  shall  not  be  told  while  I  wear  belt  and  spurs,  and 
am  called  Provost  of  Perth." 

"But  what  remede,  my  lord  ?"  asked  the  Glovei 

"  We  must  all  take  our  share  of  the  risk.  Come, 
get  you  and  your  daughter  presently  to  horse.  Von 
shall  ride  with  me,  and  we'll  see  who  dare  gloom  at 
you.  The  summons  is  not  yet  served  on  thee,  and  if 
they  send  an  apparitor  to  Kinfauns,  without  a  war 
rant  under  the  King's  own  hand,  I  make  mine  avow 
by  the  Red  Rover's  soul !  that  he  shall  eat  his  wriL 
both  wa.x  and  wether-skin.  To  horse,  to  horse  !  and.'* 
addressing  Catharine,  as  she  entered  at  the  momenv 
"you  too,  my  pretty  maid, 

'  To  horse,  and  fear  not  for  yoor  quarters ; 
Tlu;y  thrive  in  law  that  trust  in  Charters.'  " 
15* 
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In  a  minute  or  two  the  father  and  daLishter  were 
on  horsebaclc,  both  keeping  an  arrow's  flight  before 
tiie  Provost,  by  his  dirociion,  tiiai  they  miicht  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  company.  They  passed  the  eastern 
pate  in  some  haste,  and  rode  forward  roundly  until 
tli.n'  were  out  of  sisht.  Sir  Patrick  foil  owed  leisure- 
ly ;  but,  when  he  was  lost  to  the  view  of  the  warders, 
he  spurred  his  meitl>jd  horse,  and  .'^oon  came  up  with 
the  Glover  and  Catharine,  when  a  conversation  en- 
sued which  throws  light  upon  some  previous  passa- 
ges of  this  historv. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Hail,  land  cf  bow  men  !  seed  of  those  who  scorn'd 

To  stoop  tilt  neck  to  « irie  imperial  Rome— 

O  dearest  lialf  of  Albion  sea-walled  l  Albcnia  (1 

"1  H.wE  been  devisinsr  a  mode,"  said  the  well- 
meaning  Provost,  "by  which  I  may  make  you  both 
secure  for  a  week  or  two  from  the  malice  of  your  ene- 
mies, when  1  have  little  doubt  I  may  see  a  changed 
world  at  court.-  But  that  I  may  tlie  better  judge 
what  is  to  be  done,  tell  pie  frankly,  Simon,  the  na- 
ture ol  your  connexion  with  Gilchn'st  Maclan,  which 
leads  you  to  repose  such  implicit  confidence  iit  him. 
You  are  a  close  observer  of  the  rules  of  the  city,  and 
art  aware  of  the  severe  penalties  which  they  denounce 
against  such  burghers  as  have  covine  and  alliance 
with  the  Highland  clans." 

"True,  my  lord;  but  it  is  also  known  to  you,  that 
our  craft,  working  in  skins  of  cattle,  stags,  and  every 
other  description  of  hides,  have  a  privilege,  and  are 
allowed  to  transact  with  those  Highlanders,  as  with 
the  men  who  can  most  readily  supply  us  with  the 
means  of  conducting  our  trade,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  burgh.  Thus  it  hath  chancvd  with  me  to  have 
great  dealings  with  these  men  ;  and  I  can  take  it  on 
my  salvation,  that  you  nowht^re  find  more  just  and 
nonourable  traffickers,  or  by  whom  a  man  may  more 
easily  make  an  honest  penny.  I  have  made  in  my 
day  several  distant  iotirneys  into  the  far  Highlands, 
upon  the  faith  of  their  chie.'s;  nor  did  I  ever  meet 
with  a  people  more  true  to  their  word,  when  you  can 
once  prevail  upon  ihem  to  pliaht  it  in  voiir  behalf.  And  i  burnin 
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power  of  the  tribe  should  fall  by  means  of  a  boy  born 
under  a  bush  of  holly,  and  suckled  by  a  white  doe. 
The  circuinstance,  unfortunately  for  the  Chief,  lallied 
exactly  with  the  birth  of  theonly  child  which  remain- 
ed to  him,  and  it  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  elders 
of  the  clan,  that  the  boy  should  be  either  put  lo  death; 
or  at  least  removed  from  the  dominions  of  the  tribe, 
and  brought  up  hi  obscurity.  Gilchrist  I\laclan  was 
obliged  to  consent  ;  and  having  made  choice  uf  the 
latter  proposal,  the  child,  under"  the  r.ame  of  Cona- 
char,  was  brought  up  in  my  family,  with  the  purpose, 
as  was  at  first  mtentied,  of  concealing  from  him  all 
knowledge  who  or  what  he  was,  or  of  his  pretensions 
to  authority  over  a  numerous  and  warlike  people. 
But  ;is  years  rolled  on,  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  who  had 
exerted  so  much  autb.ority,  were  removed  by  death,  or 
rendered  incapable  of  interfering  in  the  public  iifTairg 
by  age ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of 
Gilchrist  Maclan  was  increased  by  his  successful 
struggles  against  the  Clan  Chattan,  in  which  he  re- 
storeiT  the  equality  betwixt  the  two  contending  con- 
federacies, which  had  existed  before  the  calamitous 
defeat  of  which  I  told  your  honour.  Feeling  himself 
thus  firmly  seated,  he  naturally  became  desirous  to 
bring  home  his  only  son  to  his  bosom  and  family ; 
and  for  that  purpose  caused  me  to  send  the  young 
Conachar,  as  he  was  called,  more  than  once  to  the 
Highlands.  He  was  a  youth  expressly  made,  by  his 
fonn  and  gallantry  of  bearing,  to  gain  a'father's  heart. 
At  length  I  suppose  the  lad  either  guessed  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  or  something  of  it  was  communicated  to 
him  ;  and  the  disgust  which  the  haughty  K'.eland 
varlet  had  always  shown  for  my  honest  trade,  became 
more  manifest ;  so  that  I  dared  not  so  imjch  as  lay 
my  staff'over  his  costard,  for  fear  of  receiving  a  stao 
wi'tli  a  dirk,  as  an  answer  in  Gaelic  to  a  Saxon  re- 
mark. It  was  then  that  I  wished  to  be  well  rid  of  him, 
the  rather  that  he  showed  so  much  devotion  to  Catha- 
rine, who,  forsooth,  s  t  herself  up  to  wash  the  Ethi- 
opian, and  leach  a  wild  Hielandman  mercy  and  mo- 
rals.    She  knows  herself  how  it  ended." 

"Nay,  my  father,"  said  Catharine,  "it  was  surely 
but  a  point  of  charity  to  snatch  the  brand  from  the 


as  for  the  Highland  chief.  Gilchrist  Maclan,  savin, 
that  he  is  hasty  in  homicide  and  fice-rnising  towards 
those  with  whom  he  hatli  deadly  feud,  I  have  no- 
where seen  a  man  who  walketh  a  more  just  and  up- 
right path."' 

It  is  more  than  ever  I  heard  before,"  sa.d  Sir  Pa- 
trick Charteris.  "Vet  I  have  known  something  of 
the  Highland  runagates  too." 

"They  show  another  favour,  and  a  very  different 
one.  to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies,  as  your 
lordship  shall  understand,''  said  the  Glover.  "  Ho\v- 
ever,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  chanced  me  to  serve  Gil- 
christ Jtaclan  in  a  high  matter.  It  is  now  about 
eighteen  years  since,  mat  it  chanced,  the  Clan  Quhcle 
aiKi  Clan  Chattan  being  at  feud,  as  indeed  they  are 
seldom  at  peace,  the  former  sustained  such  a  defeat, 
as  wellnigh  extirpated  the  family  of  their  chief,  IMac- 
lan.  Seven  of  his  sons  were  slain  in  battle  and  af- 
ter it,  nimsolf  put  to  flight,  and  his  castle  taken  and 
given  to  the  flames.  His  wife,  then  near  the  time  of 
e".-;-g  birth  to  an  infant,  fled  into  the  forest,  attended 
by  one  faithful  servant  and  his  daughter.  Here,  in 
Borrow  and  care  enough,  she  gave  l)irth  to  a  boy: 
and  as  the  misery  of  the  mother's  condition  rendei;ia 
her  litile  able  to  suckle  the  infant,  he  was  nursed  with 
the  milk  of  a  doe,  which  the  forester  who  attended  her 
contrived  to  take  alive  in  a  snare.  It  was  not  many 
months  afterwards,  that,  in  a  second  encounter  of 
these  fierce  clans,  JIacIan  defeated  hisenendf  s  in  his 
turn,  and  regained  possession  of  the  district  which  he 
nad  lost.  It  was  with  tinexpected  rapture,  tliat  he 
found  his  wife  and  child  were  \f\  existence,  having 
never  expected  to  see  more  of  them  than  the  bleach- 
ed bones,  from  which  the  wolves  and  wild-cats  had 
eaten  the  flesh. 

"  But  a  strong  and  prevailing  prejudice,  such  as  is 
often  entertained  by  these  wild  people,  prevented  their 


Chief  from  enjoving  the  full  happiness  ansin 
having  tnus  regained  his  only  son  in  safety 


from 
An  an- 


cjen:  prophecy  was  current  among  them,  that  ;he 


But  a  small  point  of  wisdom,"  said  her  father,  "  to 
risl?  the  burning  of  your  own  fingers  for  such  an  cni 
— What  says  my  lord  to  the  matter  ?" 

''  3Iylord  would  not  offend  the  Fair5Iaid  of  Perth,' 
said  Sir  Patrick;  "  and  he  knows  well  the  purity  and 
truth  of  her  mind.  And  yet  I  must  needs  say,  thai 
had  this  nursliu'?  of  thedoe  been  shrivelled,  hagsrard,. 
cross-made,  ancl  redhaired,  like  some  Highlanders  I 
have  known,  I  question  if  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth 
would  have  bestowed  so  much  zeal  upon  his  conver- 
sion ;  and  if  Catharine  had  been  as  ao;ed,  wrinkled, 
and  bent  by  years,  as  the  old  woman  that  opened  the 
door  to  me  this  morning,  I  would  wager  my  gold 
spurs  against  a  pair  of  Highland  brogues,  that  this 
%vild  roebuck  would  never  have  listened  to  a  s<cond 
lecture. — Vou  laugh,  Glover,  and  Cathaiine  blush- 
es a  blush  of  anger.  Let  it  pass,  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world." 

"The  way  in  which  the  men  of  the  world  esteem 
their  neighbours,  my  lord,"  answered  Catharine,  with 
some  spirit. 

"Nay,  fair  saint,  forgive  a  jest,"  said  the  knight ; 
"  and  thou,  Simon,  tell  us  how  this  tale  ended — with 
Conachar's  escape  to  the  Highlands,  I  suppose?" 

"  With  his  return  thither,"  said  the  Glover.  "  There 
was,  for  some  two  or  three  years,  a  fellow  about 
Perth,  a  sort  of  messenger,  who  came  and  went  un- 
der divers  pretences,  but  was  in  fact  the  means  ol 
communication  between  Gilchrist  INIacIan  and  his 
son,  young  Conachar,  or.  as  he  is  now  called,  Hector. 
From  this  gillie,  I  learned,  in  general,  th.at  the  hnni.^h- 
ment  of  the  Dault  an  Neigh  Dheil,  or  foster  child  of 
the  Wh:te  Doe,  was  again  brought  under  considera- 
tion f)f  the  tribe.  His  foster  fnlher,  Tcvrquil  of  the  Oak, 
the  old  forester,  appeared  with  eight  sons,  the  finest 
men  of  the  clan,  and  demanded  that  the  doom  of  ba- 
nishment should  be  revoked.  He  spoke  with  the 
greater  authority,  as  he  was  himself  Taishaiar,  or  a 
Seer,  and  sunnosed  to  have  communication  with  iha 
invisible  world.    He  affirmed  that  he  had  performed 
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a  masricai  ceremony,  termed  Tin-Es[an,*  by  which 
lie  evoked  a  fiend,  from  whom  he  extorted  a  confes- 
sion that  Conacnar.  now  called  Facliin,  or  Hector 
Maclan,  was  the  onh'  man  in  the  appronchiii^' com- 
bat between  the  two  hostile  clans,  who  should  come 
Dli'  wiihout  blood  or  blemish.  Hence,  Torquil  of  tlic 
Oak  argued  that  the  presence  of  the  fated  person  was 
necessary  to  insure  the  victory.  '  So  much  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  this,'  said  the  forester,  '  that  unless  Enchin 
fight  in  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Clan  Quhele, 
neither  I,  his  foster  father,  nor  any  of  my  eight  sons, 
will  lift  a  weapon  in  the  quarrel.' 

'■'This  speech  was  received  with  much  alaru. ;  for 
the  defection  of  nine  men,  the  stoutest  of  their  tribe, 
would  be  a  seriou.s  blow,  more  especially  if  the  cnni- 
bat,  as  begins  to  be  rumoured,  shoidd  be  decided  by  a 
small  number  from  each  side.  The  ancient  supersti- 
tion concerning  the  foster  son  of  the  White  Doe  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  new  and  later  prejudice,  and  the 
father  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  tft  the  clan 
his  lonar-hidden  son,  whose  youthful,  but  handsome 
and  animated  countenance,  haughty  carriage,  and 
active  limbs,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  clansmen, 
who  joyfully  received  hiin  as  the  heir  and  descendant 
of  theii-  Chief,  notwithstanding  the  ominous  presage 
attending  his  birth  and  nurture. 

"  FVom  this  ta'e,  my  lord,"  continued  Simon  Glo- 
ver, "  your  lordsuip  may  easily  conceive  why  I  my- 
self should  be  secure  of  a  good  reception  among  the 
Clan  Q.ahele ;  and  you  may  also  have  reason  to  judge 
that  it  would  be  very  rash  in  me  to  carry  Catharine 
thither.  And  this,  noble  lord,  is  the  heaviest  of  my 
troubles." 

"  We  shall  lighten  the  load,  then,"  said  .Sir  Patrick ; 
"and,  good  Glover,  1  wdl  take  risk  for  thee  and  this 
damsel.  JMy  alliance  with  the  Douglas  gives  me 
some  interest  with  Marjory,  Duchess  of  RoFhsay,  his 
daughter,  the  neglected  wife  of  our  wilful  Prince. 
Rely  on  it,  good  Glover,  that  in  herreiinue  t'^y  daugh- 
ter will  be  as  secure  as  in  a  fenced  castle.  The  Duch- 
ess keeps  house  now  at  Falklaml,  a  castle  which  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has  lent  to  her 
for  her  accommodation.  I  cannot  promise  you  plea- 
sure, Fair  Maiden;  for  the  Duchess  Marjory  of  Roth- 
say  is  unfortunate,  and  therefore  splenetic,  haughty, 
and  overbearing ;  con.scious  of  the  want  of  attractive 
qualities,  therefore  jealous  of  those  women  who  pos- 
sess them.  But  she  is  firm  in  faith,  and  noble  in  spi- 
rit, and  would  fling  Pope  or  prelate  into  the  ditch  of 
her  castle,  who  should  come  to  arrest  any  one  under 
her  protection.  You  will  therefore  have  absolute 
safety,  though  you  may  lack  comfort." 

"  I  have  no  title  to  more,"  said  CatRarine;  '  and 
deeply  do  I  feel  the  kindness  that  is  willing  to  secure 
me  such  honourable  protection.  If  she  be  naughty,  I 
will  remember  she  is  a  Douglas,  and  hath  right,  as 
being  such,  to  entertain  as  much  pride  as  may  become 
a  mortal— if  she  be  fretful,  I  will  recollect  that  she  is 
unfortunate — and  if  she  be  unreasonably  captious,  I 
will  not  forget  that  she  is  my  protectress.  Heed  no 
longer  for  me,  my  lord,  when  you  have  placed  me 
under  the  noble  lady's  charge. — But  my  poor  father, 
to  be  exposed  amongst  these  wild  and  dangerous 
people !" 

"  Think  not  of  that,  Catharine,"  said  the  Glove/; 
"  I  am  as  familiar  with  brogues  and  bracken  as  if  I 
had  worn  them  myself.  I  have  only  to  fear  that  the 
decisive  battle  may  be  fought  before  I  can  leave  this 
country;  and  if  the  Clan  (iulipJo  lose  the  combat,  I 
may  suffer  by  the  ruin  of  my  protectors." 

"  We  must  have  that  cared  for,"  said  Sir  Patrick  ; 
'■  rely  on  my  looking  out  for  your  safety — But  which 
party  will  carry  the  day,  think  you  T' 

■'  Frankly,  my  Lord  Provost.  I  believe  the  Clan 
Chattan  v.'ill  have  the  worse  ;  these  nine  children  of 
the  forest  form  a  third  nearly  of  the  hand  surround- 
ing the  C;hief  of  Clan  Quhele,  and  are  redoubted 
jhampiiins." 

"  And  your  apprentice,  will  he  stand  to  it,  thinkest 
thou  '.'■■' 

*  Tbie-tgan.  or  Neldfyre,  i.  e.  forccid  fire.  All  tho  fire.^  in  tlie 
house  being  extini-'ulshfd,  two  men  produced  a  flame  of  potent 
virtue  by  Uie  friction  of  wood.  This  cli;irm  was  u.^ed,  within 
Uie  memory  of  liTii.<,'  persons,  in  the  Hebrides,  in  cases  of  niur- 
lain  anions  cattle. 


"  He  is  hot  as  fire.  Sir  Patrick,"  answered  the 
Glover;  "  but  he  is  also  unstable  as  water.  Never- 
theless, if  he  is  spared,  he  seems  likely  to  be  one  day 
a  brave  man." 

"  But,  as  now,  he  has  some  of  the  White  Doe's 
milk  still  lurking  about  his  liver,  ha,  Simon?" 

"  He  has  little  experience,  my  lord,"  said  the  Glo- 
ver, "  and  I  need  not  tell  an  honoured  wairior  like 
yourself,  that  dan.^er  must  be  familiar  to  us  ere  we 
can  dally  with  it  like  a  mistress." 

This  conversation  brought  them  speedily  to  the 
Castle  of  Kinfauns,  where,  after  a  short  refreshment, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  father  and  the  daughter 
should  part,  in  order  to  seek  their  respective  places  of 
refuge.  It  was  then  first,  as  she  saw  that  her  father's 
anxiety  on  her  account  had  drovvned  all  recollections 
of  his  friend,  that  Catharine  dropped,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
the  name  of  "  Henrv  Govv." 

"True,  most  true,''  continued  her  father;  "we  must 
possess  him  of  our  purposes." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  SirPatrick.  "  I  will  not 
trust  to  a  messenger,  nor  will  I  send  a  letter,  he- 
cause,  if  I  could  write  one,  I  think  he  could  not  read 
it.  He  will  suffer  anxiety  in  the  meanwhile,  but  I  will 
ride  to  Perth  to-morrow  by  times,  and  acquaint  hun 
with  youi  designs." 

The  time  of  separation  now  approached.  It  was  a 
bitter  moment;  but  the  manly  character  of  the  old 
burgher,  and  the  devout  resignation  of  Catharine  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  made  it  lighter  than  might 
have  been  expected.  "The  good  knight  hurried  the 
departure  of  the  burgess,  but  in  the  kindest  manner; 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  some  gold  pieces 
in  loan,  which  might,  where  specie  was  so  scarce,  be 
considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ^regard.  The 
Glover,  however,  assured  him  he  was  amply  pro- 
vided, and  departed  on  his  journey  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction._  The  hospitable  protection  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Charteris  was  no  less  manifested  towards  his 
fiir  guest.  She  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
duenna,  who  managed  the  good  Knight's  household, 
and  was  compelled  to  remain  several  days  in  Kin- 
fauns, owing  to  the  obstacles  and  delays  interposed 
b\'  a  Tay  boatman,  named  Kilt  Stenshaw,  to  whose 
charge  she  was  to  be  committed,  and  whom  the  Pro- 
vost highly  trusted. 

Thus  were  severed  the  child  and  parent  in  a  mo- 
ment of  great  danger  and  dilficulty,  much  augmented 
by  circumstances  of  which  they  were  then  ignorant, 
and  which  seemed  greatly  to  diminish  any  chance  of 
safety  that  remained  for  them. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"This  Austin  liunibly  diil  "—"Did  he?"  quoih  he. 
"  Austin  may  do  tin.'  same  ajnin  for  me." 

Poi'E's  Prologue  la  Canterbury  Tales  from  Chamet. 

The  course  of  our  story  will  be  best  pursued  by 
attending  that  of  Simon  Glover.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  indicate  the  exact  local  boundaries  of  the  two 
contending  clans,  especially  since  they  are  not  clearly 
pijinted  out  by  the  historians  who  have  transmitted 
accounts  of  this  memorable  feud.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  territory  of  the  Clan  Chattan  extended 
far  and  wide,  comprehending  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land, and  having  for  their  paramount  chief  the  pow 
erful  Earl  of  the  latter  shire,  thence  called  Aluhr  at 
chat  A  In  this  general  sense,  the  Keiths,  the  Sinclairs. 
the  Guns,  and  other  families  and  clans  of  great  power, 
were  included  in  the  confederacy.  These,  however, 
were  not  engaged  in  the  present  quarrel,  which  was 
limited^to  that  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  occupyin." 
the  ejlfcsive  mountainous  districts  of  Perthshire  and 
InverWss-shire,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  what  is 
called  the  north-eastern  Highlands.  It  is  well 
known  that  two  large  septs,  unquestionably  known 
to  belong  to  the  Clan  Chattan,  tlie  MacPhersons  and 
[he  ^Macintoshes,  dispute  to  this  day  which  of  theic 

'  i.  e.  The  Great  Cat.  The  County  of  Caithness  is  supposeU 
to  liave  its  name  from  'I'eutonic  settlers  of  the  race  of  the  Cattl, 
and  heraldry  has  not  neglected  so  fair  an  occasion  for  tliat 
species  o*"  painted  punning  in  wliich  she  used  to  deiight.  Tniici 
not  the  eat  but  a  glove,  is  the  motto  of  Mackintosh,  alluding  to 
liis  crest,  which,  as  with  most  of  the  now  scattered  septii  of 
the  old  Clan  Chattan,  is  the  Mountam  Cat 
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chieftains  was  at  the  head  of  this  Badenoch  branch 
of  the  gi-eat  confederacy,  and  both  have  of  later  times 
assumed  the  title  of  Captain  of  Clan  Chattan.  Non 
r.oHrum  est— But,  at  all  events,  Badenoch  must  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  confederacy,  so  far  as  involved 
in  rl-,e  feud  of  which  we  treat. 

Of  the  rival  league  of  Clan  Quhele  we  have  a  still 
l';<i  distinct  account,  for  reasons  which  will  appearin 
t!ie  sequel.  Some  authors  have  identified  them  with 
the  numerous  and  powerful  sept  of  MacKay.  If  this 
i^  done  on  good  authority,  which  is  to  be  doubted,  the 
riacXays  must  have  shifted  their  settlements  greatly 
Since  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  since  they  are  now  to 
be  found  (as  a  clan)  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
KT'cotland,  in  the  counties  of  Ro.^s  and  Sutherland.* 
^^  e  cannot,  therefore,  be  so  clear  as  we  would  wish 
m  the  geography  of  the  story.  Suffice  it,  that  di- 
r-'Ctmg  his  course  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the 
G:over  travelled  for  a  day's  journey  in  the  direction  of 
the  Breadalbane  country,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
reach  the  Castle  where  Gilchrist  31aclan,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Clan  Quhele,  and  the  father  of  his  pupil 
Conachar,  usually  held  his  residence,  with  a  barba- 
rous pomp  of  attendance  and  ceremonial,  suited  to 
his  lofty  pretensions. 

"v^  e  need  not  step  to  describe  the  toil  and  terrors  of 
snch  a  journey,  where  the  path  was  to  be  traced 
among  wastes  and  mountain.^,  now  ascending  pre- 
cipitous ravines,  now  plunging  into  inextricable  bogs, 
and  often  intersected  with  large  brooks,  and  even 
rivers.  But  all  these  perils  Simon  Glover  had  before 
encountered,  in  quest  of  honest  gain ;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  shunned  or  feared  them  where 
liberty,  and  life  itself,  were  at  stake. 

The  danger  from  the  warlike  and  uncivilized  in- 
habitants of  these  wilds  would  have  appeared  to  an- 
other at  least  as  formidable  as  the  perils  of  the  jour- 
ney. But  Simon's  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  people  assured  him  on  this  point 
sl=o.  An  appeal  to  the  hospitahty  of  the  wildest 
Gael  was  never  unsuccessful ;  and  the  kern,  that  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  taken  a  man's  life 
for  the  silver  button  9f  his  cloak,  would  deprive  him- 
self 9f  a  meal  to  relieve  the  traveller  who  implored 
hospitality  at  the  door  of  his  bothy.  The  art  of  tra- 
velling in  the  Highlands  was  to  appear  as  confident 
antt  defenceless  as  possible;  and  accordingly  the 
Giover  carried  no  arms  whatever,  journeyed  without 
the  least  appearance  of  precaution,  and  took  good 
care  to  exhibit  nothing  which  might  e.xcite  cupidity. 
Another  rule  which  he  deemed  it  pnident  to  observe, 
wris  to  avoid  comiiiunication  with  any  of  the  passen- 
gers whom  he  might  chance  to  meet,  except  in  the 
interchange  of  the  common  civilities  of  salutation, 
which  the  Hi^hlaruders  rarely  omit.  Few  opportu- 
nities occurred  of  exchanging  even  such  passing 
greetings.  The  country,  alwavs  lonely,  seemed  now 
entirely  forsaken;  and  even  hi  tlie  little  straths  or  val- 
leys which  he  had  occasion  to  pass  or  traverse,  the 
hamlets  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  woods  and  caves.  This  was 
easily  accounted  for,  considering  the  inmiinent  dan- 
gers of  a  feud,  which  all  expected  would  become  one 
of  the  lUDSt  general  signals  for  plunder  and  ravage 
that  had  ever  distracted  that  unhappy  country. 

Simon  began  to  be  alarmed  at  this  state  of  desola- 
tion. He  had  made  a  halt  since  he  left  Kinfauns,  to 
all-nv  his  nag  some  rest ;  and  now  he  began  to  be 
anxious  how  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  He  had 
reckoned  upon  spending  it  at  the  cottage  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  called  Niel  Booshalloch,  (or  the  Cow- 
herd,) because  he  had  charge  of  numerous  herds  of 
tattle  belonging  to  the  Captain  of  Clan  Quhele,  for 
w!i!i-h  purpose  he  had  a  settlement  on  the  bM^s  of 
ih°  Tay,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  Icaros  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  From  this  his  old  host  and 
fnond,  with  whom  he  had  transacted  many  bargains 
in-  hides  and  furs,  the  old  Glover  hoped  to  learn  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  the  prospect  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  for  his  own 
safety.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  news  of  the 

■•  Tlipir  territory,  cr)mmnnly  called,  after  the  chief  of  the 
M(<'-kays,  Lord  Reay's  country,  has  lately  passed  into  the  pos- 
Wiiiior.  of  the  noble  family  of  SIrafford-Sutlierland. 


indentures  of  battle  entered  into  for  diminishing  the 
extent  of  the  feud  had  only  been  communicated  to 
King  Robert  the  day  before  the  Glover  left  Perth,  and 
did  not  become  public  till  some  time  afterwards. 

"If  Xiel  Booshalloch  hath  left  his  dwelling  like  the 
rest  of  theni,  I  shall  be  finely  holped  up,"  thousht 
Simon,  "since  I  want  not  only  the  advantase  ofliis 
good  advice,  but  also  his  interest  with  Gilchrist  Mac- 
Ian  ;  and,  moreover,  a  night's  quarters  and  a  supper." 

Thus  reflecting,  he  reached  the  top  of  a  swelling 
green  hill,  and  saw  the  splendid  vision  of  Loch  Tay 
lying  beneath  him,  an  immense  plate  of  polished  sil- 
ver, its  dark  heathy  mountains  and  leafless  thickets 
of  oak  serving  as  an  arabesque  frame  to  a  magni- 
ficent mirror. 

Indifferent  to  natural  beauty  at  anv  time.  Simon 
Glover  was  now  particularly  so  ;  and  the  only  part  ol 
the  splendid  landscape  on  which  he  turned  his  eye 
was  the  angle  or  loop  of  meadow  land,  where  the 
river  Tay,  rushing  in  full-swoln  dignity  from  its 
parent  lake,  and  wheeling  around  a  beautiful  valley 
of  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  begins  his  broad  course  to 
the  south-eastward,  like  a  conque'-orand  a  legislator, 
to  subdue  and  to  enrich  remote  districts.  Ufon  the 
sequestered  spot,  which  is  so  beautifully  situated  be- 
tween lake,  mountain,  and  river,  arose  afterwards  the 
feudal  castle  of  The  Ballough,t  whi^h  in  our  time  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  splenchd  palace  of  the  Earls 
of  Breadalbane. 

But  the  Campbells,  though  they  had  already  at 
tained  very  great  power  in  Argyleshire,  had  not  ye-' 
extended  them.selves  so  far  eastward  as  Lock  Tay 
the  banks  of  which  were,  either  by  right,  or  by  mer«' 
occupancy,  possessed  for  the  present  by  the  Clai. 
Quhele,  whose  choicest  herds  were  fattened  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  In  this  valley,  therefore,  between 
the  river  and  the  lake,  amid  extensive  forests  of  oak- 
wood,  hazel,  rowan-tree,  and  larches,  arose  the  hum- 
ble cottage  of  Niel  Booshalloch,  a  village  Eumfeus 
\yhose  hospitable  chimneys  were  seen  to  smoke  plen 
tifully,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  Simon  Glover 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  .spend  tin. 
night  in  the  open  air,  to  his  no  small  discomfort. 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  whistled,  shout 
ed,  and  made  his  approach  known.  There  was  s. 
baying  of  hounds  and  collies,  and  presently  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hut  came  forth.  There  was  much  care  on 
his  brow,  and  he  seemed  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
Simon  Glover,  though  the  herdsman  covered  both  as 
well  as  he  might ;  for  nothing  in  that  region  could  be 
reckoned  more  uncivil,  than  for  the  landlord  to  suffer 
an;-  thing  to  escape  him  in  look  or  gesture,  which 
might  induce  the  visiter  to  think  that  his  arrival  was 
an  unpleasing^  or  even  an  unexpected  incident.  The 
traveller's  horse  was  conducted  to  a  stable,  which 
was  almost  too  low  to  receive  him,  and  the  Glover 
himself  was  led  into  the  mansion  of  the  Booshalloch. 
where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  bread 
and  cheese  was  placed  before  the  wayfarer,  while 
more  solid  food  was  preparing.  Simon,  who  under- 
stood all  their  habits,  took  no  notice  of  the  obvious 
marks  of  sadness  on  the  brow  of  his  entertainer,  and 
on  those  of  the  family,  until  he  had  eaten  somewhat 
for  form's  sake;  after  which  he  asked  the  general 
question.  Was  there  any  news  in  the  country? 

"Bad  news  as  ever  was  told,"  said  the  herdsman  ; 
"  our  father  is  no  more." 

"How?"  said  Simon,  greatly  alarmed,  "is  the 
Captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  dead  7" 

The  Captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  never  dies,"  an- 
swered the  iJooshallofh  ;  "but  Gilchrist  Maclan  died 
twenty  hours  since,  and  his  son,  Eachin  Maclan,  is 
now  Captain." 

"  What,  Eachin— that  is  Conachar— my  appren- 
tice?" 

''As  little  of  that  subject  as  you  list,  brother  Si- 
mon," said  the  herdsman.  "  It  I's  to  be  remembered, 
friend,  that  your  craft,  which  doth  very  well  for  a 
li\-ing  in  the  douce  city  of  Perth,  is  something  too 
mechanical  to  be  much  esteemed  at  the  foot  of  Ben 
Lawers,  and  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay.  We  havo 
not  a  Gaelic  word  by  which  we  can  even  name  a 
maker  of  gloves." 

■f  Ba'.loch  is  Gaelic  for  the  discharge  of  a  lake  into  a  river. 
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"  It  would  be  strange  if  you  had,  friend  Xiel,"  said 
Simon,  dryly,  "having  so  few  gloves  to  wear.  I  think 
there  be  noiie  in  the  whole  Clan  Quhele,  save  those 
which  I  niyseli' gave  to  Gilchrist  Maclan,  whom  God 
assoilzie,  who  esteemed  them  a  choice  propine.  Most 
deeply  do  I  regret  his  death,  for  I  was  coming  to  him 
on  express  busiaess." 

"  Vou  had  better  turn  the  nag's  head  southward 
with  morning  light,"  said  the  herdsman.  "The  fu- 
neral is  instantly  to  take  place,  and  it  must  be  with 
short  ceremony ;  for  there  is  a  battle  to  be  fought  by 
the  Clan  Q.uhele  and  the  Clan  Chattan,  thirty  cham- 
pions on  a  side,  as  soon  as  Palm  Sunday  next,  and 
we  have  brief  time  either  to  lament  the  dead  or 
honour  the  living." 

"  Yet  are  my  affairs  so  pressing,  that  I  must  needs 
Bee  the  young  Chief^  were  it  but  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  said  the  Glover. 

"  Hark  thee,  friend,"  replied  his  host,  "  I  think 
thy  business  must  be  either  to  gather  money  or  to 
make  traffic.  Now,  if  the  Chief  owe  thee  any  thing 
for  upbringing  or  otherwise,  ask  him  not  to  pay  it 
when  ail  the  treasures  of  the  tribe  are  called  in  for 
making  gallant  preparation  of  arms  and  equipment 
ior  their  combatants,  that  we  may  meet  these  proud 
hill-cats  in  a  fashion  to  show  ourselves  their  supe- 
riors. But  if  thou  comest  to  practise  commerce  with 
us,  thv  time  is  still  worse  enosen.  Thou  knowest 
that  thou  an  already  envied  of  many  of  our  tribe,  for 
having  had  the  fosterage  of  the  young  Cliief,  which 
IS  a  thing  usually  given  to  the  best  of  the  clan." 

"  But,  St.  Mary,  man  !"  e.xclaimed  the  Glover, 
"  men  should  remember  the  office  was  not  conferred 
on  me  as  a  favour  which  I  courted,  but  that  it  was 
accepted  by  rne  on  importunity  and  entreaty,  to  my 
no  small  prejudice.  This  Conacnar,  or  Hector  of 
yours,  or  whatever  you  cnll  him,  has  destroyed  me 
doe-skins  to  the  amount  of  many  pounds  Scots." 

"  There  again,  now,"  said  the  Booshalloch,  "  vou 
have  spoken  a  word  to  cost  your  life; — anv  allusion 
to  skins  or  hides,  or  especially  to  deer  and  does,  may 
incur  no  less  a  forfeit.  Tiie  Chief  is  young,  and  jea- 
lous of  his  rank — none  knows  the  rqason  better  than 
thou,  friend  Glover.  He  will  naturally  v.-ish  that 
every  thing  concerning  the  opposition  to  his  succes- 
sion, and  having  reference  to  his  exile,  should  be 
totally  forgotten-;  and  he  will  not  hold  him  in  affec- 
tion who  shall  recall  the  recollection  of  his  people,  or 
force  back  his  own,  upon  what  they  must  both  re- 
member with  pain.  Think  how,  at  such  a  moment, 
they  will  look  on  the  old  Glover  of  Perth,  to  whom 
the  Chief  was  so  long  apprentice  ! — Come,  come,  old 
friend,  you  have  erred  in  this.  You  are  in  over  great 
haste  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  while  his  beams  are 
yet  level  vyiih  the  horizon.  Come  thou  when  he  has 
climbed  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  thou  shah  have 
thv  sharo  of  the  warmth  of  his  noonday  height." 

^'  Niel  Booshalloch,"  said  the  Glover,  "  we  have 
been  old  friends,  as  thou  say'st;  and  as  I  think  thee 
a  -true  one,  I  will  speak  to  thee  freely,  though  what  I 
say  might  be  perilous  Lf  spoken  to  others  of  thy  clan. 
Thou  think'st  I  come  hither  to  make  my  own  profit 
of  thy  young  Chief,  and  it  is  natural  thou  shotildst 
think  so.  But  I  would  not,  at  my  years,  quit  my  own 
chimney  corner  in  Curfew  Street,  to  bask  me  in  the 
beams  of  the  brightest  sun  that  ever  shone  upon 
Highland  heather.  The  very  truth  is,  I  come  hither 
in  extremity— my  foes  have  the  advantage  of  nie,  and 
have  laid  things  to  my  charge  whereof!  am  incapa- 
ble, even  in  thought.  Nevertheless,  doom  is  like  to 
fo  forth  against  me,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  that 
must  up  and  fly,  or  remain  and  perish.  1  come  to 
your  young  Chief,  as  one  who  had  refuge  with  me 
in  his  distress;  who  ate  of  my  bread  and  drank  of 
my  cup.  I  ask  of  him  refuge,  which,  as  I  trust,  I 
shail  need  but  a  short  time." 

"  Tiiat  makes  a  different  case,"  replied  the  herds- 
man. "  So  different,  that  if  you  came  at  midnight 
to  the  gate  of  Maclan,  having  tlie  King  of  Scotland's 
head  in  your  nand,  and  a  thousand  men  in  pursuit 
for  the  avenging  of  his  blood,  I  could  not  think  it  for 
his  honour  to  refuse  you  protection.  And  for  your 
jnnocf  nee  or  guilt,  it  concerns  not  the  case, — or  ra- 
llier,  he  ought  the  more  to  shelter  you  if  giulty,  see- 


ing your  necessit"  and  his  risk  are  both  in  that  case 
the  greater.  I  must  straightway  to  him,  that  no 
hasty  tongue  tell  him  of  your  arriving  hither  without 
saving  the  cause." 

"  A  pity  of  your  trouble,"  said  the  Glover;  "  but 
where  lies  the  Chief?" 

"  He  is  quartered  about  ten  miles  hence,  busied 
with  the  affairs  of  the  funeral,  and  with  preparations 
for  the  combat — the  dead  to  the  grave,  and  the  living 
to  battle." 

"  It  is  a  long  way,  and  will  take  you  all  night  to  go 
and  come,"  said  the  Glover;  "and  I  am  very  sara 
that  Conachar,  when  he  knows  k  is  I  who" — 

"  Forget  Conachar,"  said  the  herdsman,  placing 
his  finger  on  his  lips.  "  And  as  for  the  ten  miles, 
they  are  but  a  Highland  leap,  when  one  bears  a  mes- 
sage between  his  friend  and  nis  Chief." 

So  saying,  and  committing  the  traveller  to  tha 
charge  of  his  eldest  son  and  his  daughter,  the  active 
herdsman  left  his  house  two  hours  before  midnight, 
to  which  he  returned  long  before  sunrise.  He  did  not 
disturb  his  wearied  guest,  but  when  the  old  man  had 
arisen  in  the  morning,  he  acquainted  him  that  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Chieftain  was  to  take  place  the 
same  day,  and  that,  although  Eachin  Maclan  could 
not  invite  a  Saxon  to  the  funeral,  he  would  be  glad 
to  receive  him  at  the  entertainment  which  was  to 
follow. 

"  His  will  must  be  obeyed,"  said  the  Glover,  half 
smiling  at  the  change  of  relation  between  himself 
and  his  late  apprentice.  "'  The  man  is  the  master 
now,  and  I  tnist  he  will  remember,  that,  when  mat- 
ters were  otherwise  between  us,  I  did  not  use  my 
authority  ungraciouply." 

"  Troutsho,  friend !"  exclaimed  the  Booshalloch, 
"  the  less  of  that  you  say  the  better.  You  will  find 
yourself  a  right  welcome  guest  to  Eachin,  and  the 
deil  a  man  dares  stir  you  within  his  bounds.  But 
fare  you  well,  for  I  must  go,  as  beseems  me,  to  the 
burial  of  the  best  Chief  the  clan  ever  had,  and  the 
wisest  Captain  that  ever  cocked  the  sweet  g.ile(bog- 
tnyrtle)  in  his  bonnet.  Farewell  to  you  for  a  while, 
and  if  you  will  go  to  the  top  of  the  Tom-an-Lonacli 
behind  the  house,  you  will  see  a  gallant  sight,  and 
hear  such  a  coronach  as  will  reach  the  top  of  Ben 
Lawers.  A  boat  will  wait  for  you,  three  hours  hence, 
at  a  wee  bit  creek  about  half  a  mile  westward  frojii 
the  head  of  the  Tay." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  departure,  followed 
by  his  three  sons,  to  man  the  boat  in  whic.i  he  was 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  mourners,  and  two  daughters, 
whose  voices  were  wanted  to  join  in  the  Lament, 
which  was  chanted,  or  rather  screamed,  on  such  oc- 
casions of  aeneral  affliction. 

Simon  Glover,  finding  himself  alone,  resorted  to 
the  stable  to  look  after  his  nag,  which,  he  found,  had 
been  well  served  with  graddan,  or  bread  made  of 
scorched  barley.  Of  this  kindness  he  was  fully  sen- 
sible, kriowing  that,  probably,  the  family  had  little  of 
this  delicacy  left  to  themselves,  until  the  next  har- 
vest should  bring  them  a  scanty  supply.  In  animal 
food  they  were  well  provided,  and  the  lake  found 
them  abundance  of  fish  for  their  lenten  diet,  which 
they  did  not  observe  very  strictly;  but  bread  was  a 
delicacy  very  scanty  in  the  Highlands.  The  bogs  af- 
forded a  soft  species  of  hay,  none  of  the  best  to  be 
sure,  but  Scottish  horses,  like  their  riders,  were  then 
accustomed  to  hard  fare.  Gauntlet,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  palfrey,  had  his  stall  crammed  full  of 
dried  fern  for  litter,  and  was  otherwise  as  well  provi- 
ded for  as  Highland  hospitality  could  contrive. 

Simon  Glover  being  thus  left  to  his  own  painful  re 
flections,  nothing  better  remained,  after  having  seea 
after  the  comforts  of  the  dumb  companion  of  his 
journev,  than  to  follow  the  herdinan's  advice ;  and 
ascending  towards  the  top  of  an  emanence  called 
Tora-an-Lonach,  or  the  Knoll  of  Ye'v  Trees,  after  a 
walk  of  half  an  hour  he  reached  the  summit,  and 
co.ild  look  down  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake, 
of  which  the  height  commanded  a  noble  >!ew.  A 
few  aged  and  scattered  yew-trees,  of  great  size,  still 
vindicated  for  the  beautiful  green  hill  the  name  at- 
tached to  it.  But  a  far  greater  number  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  general  demand  for  bow-staves  ,ii 
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that  warlike  a^e,  the  bow  being  a  weapon  much  used 
bv  the  mountaineers,  though  those  which  they  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  their  arrows,  were,  in  shape  and 
ibrin,  and  especially  in  efficacy,  far  inferior  to  the  arch- 
ery of  merry  England.  The  dark  and  shattered  indi- 
vidual yews  which  remained,  were  like  the  veterans  of 
a  broken  host,  occupying  in  disorder  some  post  of  ad- 
vantage, with  the  stern  purpose  of  resisting  to  the 
last.  Behind  this  eminence,  but  detached  from  it, 
arose  a  higher  hill,  partly  covered  with  copse- wood, 
partly  opening  into  glades  of  pasture,  where  the  cat- 
tie  strayed,  finding,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  scan- 
ty sustenance  among  the  spring-heads  and  niarshy 
places,  where  the  fresh  grass  began  first  to  arise. 

The  opposite,  or  northern  shore  of  the  lake  pre- 
t'ented  a  far  more  Alpine  prospect  than  that  upon 
which  the  Glover  was  stationed.  Woods  and  thick- 
ets ran  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  disappear- 
ed among  the  sinuosities  formed  by  the  winding  ra- 
\ines  which  separated  them  from  each  olTier;  but 
far  above  these  specimens  of  a  tolerable  natural  soil, 
arose  the  swart  and  bare  mountains  themselves,  in 
the  dark  gray  desolation  proper  to  the  season. 

Some  «  ere  peaked,  some  broad-  crested,  some  rocky 
and  precipitous,  others  of  a  tamer  outline;  and  the 
clan  of  Titans  seemed  to  be  commanded  by  their  ap- 
propriate chieftains-7-the  frowning  mountain  of  Ren 
Lawers,  and  the  still  more  lofty  eminence  of  Ben 
iMohr,  arising  high  above  the  rest,  whose  peaks  re- 
tain a  dazzling  helmet  of  snow  far  into  the  summer 
season,  and  &3metimes  during  tiie  whole  year.  Yet 
the  borders  of  this  wild  and  sylvan  region,  where  the 
mountains  descended  upon  the  lake,  mtimated,  even 
El  that  early  period,  many  traces  of  human  habita- 
tion. Hamlets  were  seen,  especially  on  the  northern 
margin  of  the  lake,  half  hid  among  the  little  glens 
that  poured  their  tributarv  streams  into  Loch  Tay, 
Avhich,  like  many  earthly  things,  made  a  fair  show  at 
a  distance,  but,  when  more  closely  approached,  were 
disgustful  and  repulsive,  from  their  squalhd  want  of 
the  conveniences  which  attend  even  Indian  wig- 
wams. They  were  inhabited  by  a  race  who  neither 
cultivated  the  earth,  nor  cared  for  the  enjoyments 
v.iiich  industry  procures.  The  women,  although 
otherwise  treated  with  affection,  and  even  delicacy  of 
respect,  discharged  all  the  absolutely  necessary  do- 
mestic labour.  The  men,  e.xcepting  some  reluctant 
use  of  an  ill-formed  plough,  or  more  frequently  a 
spade,  grudgingly  gone  through,  as  a  task  infinitely 
beneath  them,  took  no  other  employment  than  the 
charge  of  the  herds  of  black  cattle,  in  which  their 
Wealth  consisted.  At  all  other  times,  they  hunted,  fish- 
ed, or  marauded,  during  the  brief  intervals  of  peace, 
by  way  of  pastime  ;  plundering  with  bolder  license, 
and  fighting  with  embittered  animosity,  in  time  of 
^■.  ar,  %vliich,  public  or  private,  upon  a  broader  or  more 
restricted  scale,  formed  the  proper  business  of  their 
lives,  and  the  only  one  which  they  esteemed  worthy 
of  them. 

The  magnificent  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  was  a 
ecene  to  gaze  ori  with  delight.  Its  nolde  breadth, 
with  its  termination  in  a  full  and  beautiful  run,  was 
rendered  yet  more  picturesque  by  one  of  those  islets 
which  are  often  happily  situated  in  the  Scottish 
lakes.*  The  ruins  upon  that  isle,  now  almost  shape- 
less, being  overgrown  with  wood,  rose,  at  the  time 
v.e  sneak  of,  into  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  a  prio- 
ry where  slumbered  the  remains  of  Sibilla,  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  consort  of  Alexander 
the  First  of  Scotland.  This  holy  place  had  been 
deemtd  of  dignity  sufficient  to  be  the  deposit  of  llie 
remains  of  the  Captain  of  the  Clan  Ciuhele,  at  least 
till  times  when  the  removal  of  the  danger,  now  so 

»  Tlie  spcurity  no  less  than  the  boau'yofthe  situations  led 
o  tlie  choici!  of  Ihese  lake  islands  for  reliirious  estahlishments. 
I'liose  in  the  Kislilands  weie  senemlly  of  a  lowly  cliaracler, 
ami  in  many  of  them  the  monastic  orders  were  tolerated,  and  the 
rites  of  the  Ilomish  Church  observed,  ione  after  the  Reformation 
liad  swept  both  "  the  rooks  and  their  nests"  out  of  the  Low- 
lands. The  Priory  on  Loch  Tay  w.rs  t'ounded  by  Alexander  I., 
Mild  the  cafe  of  it  comniittt;d  to  a  «niall  body  of  monks  ;  but  the 
:ast  riisiilenis  in  it  were  lliree  nuns,  who,  when  they  did  emerae 
iilto  soriefy.  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  it  in  its  most  compli- 
Lated  and  noisy  slate,  for  tin  y  rame  out  only  once  a  year,  .and 
'.hat  to  n  market  Hi  Kenmore.  Ilenre  that  Fair  is  slili  called 
f'.v'A  ni.  ir'li.iw  maoinb  "  or  Iloiy  Woman's  market. 


imminently  pressing,  should  permit  of  his  body  being 
conveyed  to  a  distinguished  convent  in  the  nortli, 
.where  he  was  desdneci  ultimately  to  repose  with  all 
his  ancestry. 

A  number  of  boats  pushed  off  from  various  points 
o'  the  near  and  more  distant  shore,  many  displajnng 
sable  banners,  and  others  having  their  several  pipere 
in  the  bow.  who  from  time  to  time  poured  forth  a 
few  notes  of  a  shrill,  plaintive,  and  wailing  character, 
and  intimated  to  the  Glover  that  the  ci  remony  was 
about  to  take  place.  These  sounds  of  lamentation 
were  but  the  tuning  as  it  were  of  the  instrun^ents, 
compared  with  the  general  wail  which  was  speedily 
to  be  raised.  ■ 

A  distant  sound  was  heard  fiom  far  up  the  lake, 
even  as  it  seemed  from  the  remote  and  distant  glens, 
out  of  which  the  Dochart  and  the  Lochy  pour  their 
streams  into  Loch  Tay.  It  was  in  a  wild  inaccessi- 
ble spot,  where  the  Campbells  at  a  subsequent  period 
founded  their  strong  fortress  of  Finlayrigg,  that  the 
redoubted  commander  of  the  Clan  Quhele  drpw  his 
last  breath  ;  and,  to  give  due  pomp  to  his  funeral,  his 
corpse  was  now  to  be  brought  down  the  Loch  to  the 
island  assigned  for  his  temporary  place  of  rest.  The 
funeral  fleet,  led  by  the  Chieftain's  barge,  from  which 
a  huge  black  banner  was  displayed,  had  made  more 
than  two  thirds  of  its  voyage  ere  it  was  visible  from 
the  eminence  on  which  Simon  Glover  stood  to  over- 
look the  ceremony.  The  instant  the  distant  wail  of 
the  coronach  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  attend- 
ants on  the  funeral  barge,  all  the  suoordinate  sounds 
of  lamentation  were  hushed  at  once,  as  the  raven 
ceases  to  croak  and  the  hawk  to  whistle,  whenever 
the  scream  of  the  eagle  is  heard.  The  boats,  which 
had  floated  hither  and  thither  upon  the  lake,  like  a 
flock  of  water-fowl  dispersing  themselves  on  its  sur- 
face, now  drew  together  with  an  appearance  of  order, 
that  the  funeral  flotilla  might  pass  onward,  and  thai 
they  themselves  might  fall  into  their  proper  places. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  piercing  din  of  the  war-pipes 
became  louder  and  louder,  and  the  cry  from  the  num- 
berless boats  which  followed  that  from  which  the 
black  banner  of  the  Chief  was  displayed,  rose  in  wild 
unison  up  to  the  Tom-an-Lonach,  from  which  the 
Glover  viewed  the  spectacle.  The  galley  which  head- 
ed the  procession,  bore  on  its  poop  a  species  of  scaf- 
fold, upon  which,  arraved  in  white  linen,  and  with 
the  face  bare,  was  displayed  the  corpse  of  the  deceas- 
ed Chieftain.  His  son,  and  the  nearest  relatives,  fill- 
ed the  vessel,  while-  a  great  number  of  boats,  of  eve- 
ry desenption  that  could  be  assembled,  cither  on 
Loch  Tay  itself,  or  brought  by  land  carriage  from 
Loch  Earn  and  otherwise,  followed  in  the  rear,  some 
of  them  of  very  frail  materials.  There  were  even 
ciirrnghs,  composed  of  ox  hides  stretched  oyer  hoops 
of  willow,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  British  ;  and 
some  committed  themselves  to  rafts  formed  for  the 
occasion,  from  the  readiest  materials  that  occurred, 
and  united  in  such  a  precarious  manner  as  to  rendei 
it  probable,  that,  before  the  accomplishment  of  the 
voyage,  some  of  the  clansmen  of  the  deceased  misht 
be  sent  to  attend  their  Chieftain  in  the  world  of 
spirits. 

When  the  principal  flotilla  came  in  sight  of  the 
smaller  group  of  boats  collected  towards  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  and  bearing  off" from  the  little  island,  they 
hailed  each  other  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  general, 
and  terminating  in  a  cadence  so  wildly  prolonged, 
that  not  only  the  deer  started  from  their  glens  for 
miles  around,  and  sought  the  distant  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  but  even  the  domestic  cattle,  accustomed 
to  the  voice  of  man,  felt  the  full  panic  which  the  human 
shout  strikes  into  the  wilder  tribes,  and  like  them  fled 
from  their  pasture  into  morasses  and  dingles. 

Summoned  forth  from  their  convent  by  those 
sounds,  the  monks  who  inhabited  the  little  islet,  be- 
uan  to  issue  from  their  lowly  portal,  with  cross  and 
banner,  and  as  much  of  ecclesiastical  stale  as  they 
had  the  means  of  displaying;  their  bells  at  the  same 
time,  of  which  the  edifice  possessed  three,  pealing 
the  death-toll  over  the  long  lake,  which  came  to  th<. 
ears  of  the  now  silent  multitude,  mingled  with  the 
solemn  chant  of  the  Catholic  church,  raised  by  the 
monks  in  their  procession.    Various  ceremonies  were 
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gnne  through  whila  tlie  kimlreil  of  tlie  deceased  car- 
ried the  body  ashore,  and,  placing  it  on  a  bank  Ions 
consecrated  to  the  purpose,  made  tlie  Deasil*  aroumi 
tne  departed.  When  the  corpse  was  u|iHt"ted  to  be 
borne  into  the  cliurc.h,  another  united  yell  burst  from 
the  assembled  midtitiule,  in  which  the  deep  shout  of 
warriors,  and  the  shrill  wuil  of  females,  joined  their 
notes  with  the  tremulous  voice  of  age,  and  the  bab- 
bling cry  of  childhood.  The  coronach  was  again, 
and  for  the  htst  time,  shrieked,  as  the  body  was  car- 
ried into  the  interior  of  I  he  cnurch,  where  only  the 
nearest  relatives  of  tht!  deceased,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  leaders  of  the  clan,  vvere  permitted 
to  entcr.t  Tiie  last  yell  of  wo  was  so  terribly  loud,  and 
answered  by  so  many  hundred  echoes,  that  the  Glo- 
ver instinctively  raised  his  haiids  to  his  ears,  to  shut 
out,  or  deaden  at_ least,  a  sound  so  piercing.  He  kept 
this  attitude,  while  the  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds, 
scared  by  the  wild  scream,  had  begun  to  settle  in  their 
retreats,  when,  as  he  withdrew  his  hands,  a  voice, 
close  by  him,  said, — 

"Think  you  this,  Simori  Glover,  the  hymn  of  peni- 
tence and  praise,  with  which  it  becomes  poor  forlorn 
man,  cast  out  from  his  tenement  of  clay,  to  be  waft- 
ed into  the  presence  of  his  JMaker  ?" 

The  Glover  turned,  and  in  the  old  man,  with  a  long 
while  beard,  who  stood  close  beside  him,  had  no  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  clear  mild  eye,  and  the  benevolent 
cast  of  features,  to  recognise  the  Carthusian  monk 
Father  Clement,  no  longer  vvearing  his  monastic  ha- 
biliments, but  wTaptin  a  frieze  mantle,  and  having  a 
Highland  cap  on  his  head. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  Glover  regarded  this 
man  wiih  a  combined  feeling  of  respect  and  dislike — 
respect,  which  his  judgment  could  not  deny  to  the 
monk's  person  and  character,  and  dislike,  which 
arose  from  Father  Clement's  peculiar  doctrines  being 
the  cause  of  his  daughter's  exile  and  his  own  distress. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  with  sentiments  of  unmixed 
satisfaction,  that  he  returned  the  greetings  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  replied  to  the  reiterated  question.  What  he 
thought  of  the  funeral  rites,  whicn  were  discharged 
in  so  wild  a  manner,— "I  know  not,  my  goodFatlier; 
but  those  men  do  their  duty  to  tlieir  deceased  Chief 
according  to  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors  ;  they 
mean  to  express  their  regret  for  their  friend's  loss, 
and  'heir prayers  to  Heaven  in  his  behalf;  and  that 
which  is  done  of  good- will,  must,  to  my  thinking, 
oe  accepted  favourably.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  me- 
thinks  they  had  ere  now  been  enliglitened  to  do  better." 

"Thou  art  deceived,"  answered  the  Monk.  "God 
has  sent  his  light  amongst  us  all,  though  in  various 
proportions;  but  man  v>rilfully  shuts  his  eyes  and 
prefers  darkness.  This  benighted  people  mingle  with 
the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  old  heathen  ce- 
remonies of  their  own  fathers,  and  thus  unite  with 
the  abominations  of  a  church  corrupted  by  wealth 
and  power,  the  cruel  and  bloody  ritual  of  savage 
Paynirns." 

''  Father,"  said  Simon,  abruptly,  "  methinks  your 
presence  were  more  useful  in  yonder  chapel,  aiding 
your  brethren  in  the  discharge  of  their  clerical  duties, 
than  in  troubling  and  unsettling  the  belief  of  an  hum- 
ble, though  ignorant  Christian,  like  myself." 

"  And  wherefore  say,  good  brother,  that  I  would 
unfix  thy  principles  of  belief?"  answered  Clement. 
"  So  Heaven  deal  with  me,  as,  were  my  life-blood  ne- 
cessary to  cement  the  mind  of  any  man  to  the  holy 
religion  he  professeth,  it  should  be  freely  poured  out 
for  the  purpose." 

*  A  very  ancient  custom,  which  consists  in  eoln?  three  times 
round  the  body  of  a  dead  or  hviiig  person,  imploring  bles.sings 
upon  liim.  The  Dea-sil  must  be  performed  sunways  that  is,  by 
mnvinj  from  right  to  left.  If  misfortune  is  imprecated,  the  party 
moves  withershins.  (German,  widdersin.s,)  that  is,  agatnsl  the 
twi.  f'om  left  to  right. 

f  The  installation,  the  marriage,  and  the  funeral  of  a  chief- 
tain, uere  tlie  three  periods  of  his  course  obser^'ed  with  the 
liijhesr  cerrmony  by  all  tlie  clan.  The  latter  was  perhaps  tlie 
mo.sl  imposing  of  the  three  spectacles,  from  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  thrilling  effect  produced  by  the  coronach, 
mng  by  hundreds  of  voices,  its  melancholy  notes  undulating 
Ihroueh  the  va'leys,  or  reverberating  among  the  hills.  All  these 
oKservances  are  fading  away,  and  the  occasional  attempt  at  a 
fathering,  for  *he  funeral  of  a  chief,  now  resembles  the  living 
Iioi«  of  the  coronach,  faintly  echoed  for  tlie  last  time  among 
^e  roclcs. 


"^'our  speech  is  fair,  Father,  I  grant  you,"  sa^d 
the  Glover  ;  "  but  if  1  am  to  judge  the  doctrine  by  the 
fruits,  Heaven  has  punished  me  by  the  hand  of  the 
Church,  for  having  hearkened  thereto.  Ere  I  heard 
vou,  my  confessor  was  little  moved,  though  I  miglit 
have  owned  to  have  told  a  merry  tale  upon  the  ale- 
bench,  even  if  a  friar  or  a  nun  were  the  subject.  It 
at  a  time  I  had  called  Father  Hubert  a  better  hunter 
of  hares  than  of  souls,  I  confessed  me  to  the  Vicar 
yinesaiif,  who  laughed  and  made  me  pay  a  reckon- 
ing for  penance — or  if  I  had  said  that  the  Vicar  Viiu.- 
sauf  was  more  constant  to  his  cup  than  to  his  brevi- 
ai-y,  1  confessed  me  to  Father  Hubert,  and  a  new 
liawking-glove  made  all  well  again;  and  thus  I,  my 
conscience,  and  Mother  Church,  lived  together  on 
terms  of  peace,  friendship,  and  mutual  forbearance. 
Biit  since  I  have  listened  to  you.  Father  Clement, 
this  goodly  union  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  nothing  is 
thundered  in  my  ear  but  purgatory  in  the  next  world, 
and  fire  and  fagot  in  this.  Therefore,  avoid  you.  Fa- 
ther Clement,  or  speak  to  those  who  can  understand 
vour  doctrine.  I  nave  no  heart  to  be  a  martyr  ;  I 
have  never  in  mjs;  whole  life  had  courage  enough  so 
much  as  to  snufT  a  candle  with  my  fingers;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  minded  to  go  back  to  Perth, 
sue  out  my  pardon  in  the  siiiritual  court,  carry  my 
fagot  to  the  gallows'  foot,  in  token  of  recantation,  and 
purchase  myself  once  more  the  name  of  a  gooci  Ca- 
tholic, were  it  at  the  price  of  all  the  worldly  wealth 
that  remains  to  me." 

"  You  are  angry,  my  dearest  brother,"  said  Cle- 
ment; "and  repent  you  on  the  pinch  of  a  little  world- 
ly danger,  and  a  little  worldly  loss,  for  the  good 
tnoughts  which  you  once  entertained." 

"  You  speak  at  ease,  Father  Clement,  since  I  think 
you  have  long  forsworn  the  wealth  and  goods  of  the 
world,  and  are  prepared  to  yield  up  your  life,  when  it 
is  demanded,  in  exchange  for  the  doctrine  you  preach 
and  belie'-e.  You  are  as  ready  to  put  on  vour  pitch- 
ed shirt  and  brimstone  head-gear,  as  a  naked  man  is 
to  go  to  his  bed,  and  it  would  seem  you  have  not 
much  more  reluctance  to  the  ceremony.  But  I  still 
wear  that  which  clings  tome.  My  wealth  is  still  my 
own,  and  I  thank  fieaven  it_  is  a  decent  pittance 
whereon  to  live — my  life,  too,  is  that  of  a  hale  olr" 
man  of  sixty,  who  is  in  no  haste  to  bring  it  to  a  close 
—  and  if  I  were  poor  as  Job,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  must  I  not  still  cling  to  my  daughter,  whom 
your  doctrines  have  already  cost  so  dear  1" 

"Thy  daughter,  friend  Simon,"  said  the  Carmelite, 
"may  be  truly  called  an  angel  upon  earth." 

"  Ay  ;  and  by  listening  to  your  doctrines.  Father, 
she  is  now  like  to  be  callea  on  to  be  an  angel  in 
heaven,  and  to  be  transported  thither  in  a  chariot  of 
fire." 

"Nay,  my  good  brother,"  said  Clement,  "desist, 
I  pray  you,  to  speak  of  what  you  little  understand. 
Since  it  is  wastirig  time  to  show  thee  the  light  that 
thou  chafest  against,  yet  listen  to  that  wliicli  I  have 
to  say  touching  thy  daughter,  whose  temporal  felici- 
ty, though  I  weigh  it  not  even  for  an  instant  in  the 
scale  against  that  which  is  spiritual,  is,  nevertheless, 
in  its  order,  as  dear  to  Clement  Blair  as  to  her  own 
father." 

The  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  Simon  Glover  was  in  some  degree  mollified  as  he 
again  addressed  him. 

"  One  would  think  thee.  Father  Clement,  the  kind- 
est and  most  amiable  of  men  ;  how  comes  it  then 
that  thy  steps  are  haunted  by  general  ill-will,  where- 
ever  thou  chancest  to  turn  them  7  I  could  lay  my  liffl 
thou  hast  contrived  already  to  offend  yonder  haU 
score  of  poor  friars  in  their  water-girdled  cage,  and 
that  you  have  been  prohibited  from  attendance  on  the 
funeral  ?" 

"  Even  90,  my  son,"  said  the  Carthusian,  "'  and  1 
doubt  whether  their  malice  will  suHer  me  to  remain 
in  this  country.  I  did  hut  speak  a  few  sentenced 
about  the  superstition  and  folly  of  frerjuentin:^  St.  Fil- 
lian's  church,  to  detect  theft  by  means  of  his  bell-- 
of  bathing  mad  patients  in  his  pool,  to  cure  rlieir  in- 
firmity of  mind— and  lo  !  the  persecurors  hav  caW 
me  forth  of  their  communion,  as  they  will  speedily 
cast  me  out  of  this  lif.." 
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"Lo  you  there  now,'  said  the  Glover,  "  see  wliatit 
is  for  a  man  that  cannot  take  a  warning  !  Well,  Fa- 
ther Clement,  men  will  not  cast  me  forih  unless  it  were 
as  a  companion  of  yours.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say  of  my  daughter,  and  let  us  be 
less  neighbours  than  we  have  been." 

"This  then,  brother  Simon,  I  have  lo  acquaint  you 
with.  This  young  Chief,  who  is  swollen  with  contem- 
plation of  his  own  power  and  glory,  loves  one  thing 
better  than  it  all,  and  that  is  thy  daughter." 

"  He,  Conachar!"  exclaimed  Simon.  "  Sly  runa- 
gate apprentice  look  up  to  my  daughter  !" 

"Alas  !"  said  Clement,  "  how  close  sits  our  world- 
ly pride,  even  as  ivy  clings  to  the  wall,  and  cannot 
be  separated  I — Look  wp  to  thy  daughter,  good  Si- 
mon ?  Alas,  no  !  The  Captain  of  Clan  Q.uhele,  great 
as  he  is,  and  greater  as  he  si'on  expects  to  be,  looks 
doicn  to  the  daughter  of  the  Perth  burgess,  and  coti- 
siders  hi.naself  demeaned  in  doing  so.  But,  to  use  his 
own  profane  expression,  Catharine  is  dearer  to  him 
than  life  here,  and  Heaven  hereafter — he  cannot  hve 
without  her." 

"  Then  he  may  die,  if  he  lists,"  said  Simon  Glover, 
"  for  she  is  betrothed  lo  an  honest  burgess  of  Perth  ; 
and  I  would  not  break  my  word  to  make  my  daugh- 
ter bride  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland." 

"I  thought  it  would  be  your  answer,"  replied  the 
TiiOnk  ;  "  I  would,  worthy  friend,  thoa  couldst  carry 
into  thy  spiritual  concerns  some  part  of  that  daring 
and  resolved  spirit  with  which  thou  canst  direct  thy 
temporal  affairs." 

"Hush  thee — hush,  Father  Clement!"  answered 
the  Glover;  "  when  thou  fallest  into  that  vein  of  ar- 
gument, thv  words  savour  of  blazing  tar,  and  that  is 
a  scent  I  like  not.  As  to  Catharine,  I  must  manage 
as  I  can,  so  as  not  to  displease  the  young  dignitary; 
but  well  is  it  for  me  that  she  is  far  beyond  his  reach." 
"She  must  then  be  distant  indeed,"  said  the  Car- 
melite. "  And  now,  brother  Simon,  since  you  think 
it  perilous  to  own  me  and  my  opinions,  I  must  walk 
alone  with  my  own  doctrines,  and  the  dangers  they 
draw  onine.  But  should  your  eve,  less  blinded  than 
U  now  is  by  worldly  hopes  and  fears,  ever  turn  a 
glance  back  on  him,  who  soon  maybe  snatched  from 
vou,  remember,  that  by  nought,  save  a  deep  sense  of 
the  trutli  and  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught,  could  Clement  Blair  have  learned  to  encoun- 
ter, nay,  to  provoke,  the  animosity  of  the  powerful 
and  inveterate,  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  jealous  and 
timid,  to  walk  in  the  world  as  he  belonged  not  to  it, 
and  to  be  accounted  mad  of  men,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  win  souls  to  God.  Heaven  be  my  witness, 
that  I  would  comply  in  all  lawful  things,  to  conciliate 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  my  fellow-creatures!  It  is 
no  liaht  thing  to  be  shunned  by  the  worthy  as  an  in- 
fected patient ;  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Pharisees  of 
the  day  as  an  unbelieving  heretic  ;  to  be  regarded 
with  horror  at  once  and  contempt  by  the  multitude, 
who  consider  me  as  a  madman,  who  may  be  expect- 
ed t'O  turn  mischievous.  Hut  were  all  those  evils  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred-fold,  the  fire  within  must  not  be 
stifled,  the  voice  which  says  within  me — Speak,  must 
receive  obedience.  Wo  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel,  even  should  I  at  length  preach  it  from 
amidst  a  pile  of  flames !" 

So  spoke  this  bold  witness;  one  of  those  whom 
Heaven  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  to  preserve 
smidst  the  most  ignorant  ages,  and  to  cany  down  to 
those  which  succeed  them,  a  manifestation  of  una- 
•iult^erated  Christianity,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  age  when,  favoured  by  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  Reformation  broke  out  in  full  splendour. 
The  s^lf.sh  policy  of  the  Glover  was  exposed  in  his 
own  eyes;  and  he  felt  himself  contemptible  as  he  saw 
the  Carmelite  turn  from  him  in  all  the  hallowedness 
of  resignation.  He  was  even  conscious  of  a  momen- 
tary inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  preach- 
er's philanthropy  and  disinterested  zeal ;  but  it  glan- 
ced likf  a  flash  of  lightning  through  a  dark  vault, 
wi.eie  there  lies  nothing  to  catch  the  blaze ;  and  he 
slowly  descended  the  hill,  in  a  direction  difierent  from 
that  of  the  Carthusian,  forgetting  him  and  his  doc- 
trines, and  buried  in  anxious  tlioughts  about  his 
child's  fate  and  his  own. 
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What  want  tliese  outlaws  conquerors  fhould  have. 
But  Historj's  purcliasoil  uagi^  lo  call  tliem  great, 
A  wider  space,  an  oriiamtntt-d  grave? 

Their  liopes  uere  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as  brave. 

Byron. 

The  funeral  obsequies  being  over,  the  same  flotilla 
which  had  proceeded  in  solemn  and  sad  array  down 
the  lake,  prepared  to  return  with  displayed  banners,  I 

and  evei-y  demonstration  of  mirth  and  joy  ;  for  there  I 

was  but  brief  time  to  celebrate  festivals,  when  the  1 

av.-ful  conflict  betwixt  the  Clan  Quhele  and  their 
most  formidable  rivals  so  nearly  approached.  It  hed 
been  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  funeral  feast  should 
be  blended  with  that  usually  given  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  young  Chief. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  this  arrangement, 
as  containing  an  evil  omen.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  had  a  species  of  recommendation,  from  the  habits 
and  feelings  ol"  the  Highlanders,  who,  to  this  day,  are 
wont  to  n, ingle  a  degree  of  solemn  mirth  with  their 
mourning,  and  something  resembling  melancholy 
with  their  mirth.  The  usual  aversion  to  speak  or 
think  of  those  who  havf  been  beloved  and  lost,  is  less 
known  to  this  grave  and  enthusiastic  race,  than  it  is 
to  others.  You  hear  not  only  the  young  mention  (as 
is  every  where  usual)  the  merits  and  the  character  of 
parents,  who  have,  in  the  course  of  nature,  prede- 
ceased them  ;  but  the  widowed  partner  speaks,  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  of  the  lost  spouse,  and,  what  is 
still  stranger,  the  parents  allude  frequently  to  the 
beautv  or  valour  of  the  child  whom  they  have  inr 
terrecf.  The  Scottish  Hiehlanders  appear  to  regard 
the  separation  of  friends  by  death,  as  something  less 
absolute  and  complete  than  it  is  generally  esteemed 
in  other  countries,  and  converse  of  the  dear  connex- 
ions, who  have  sought  the  grave  before  them,  as  if 
they  had  gone  upon  a  long  journey  in  wliich  they 
themselves  must  soon  follow.  The  funeral  feast, 
therefore,  being  a  general  custom  throughout  Scot- 
land, was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  to 
share  it.  unseemingly  mingled,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, with  the  festivities  which  hailed  the  succession 
to  the  Chieftainship. 

The  barge  which  had  lately  borne  the  dead  to  the 
grave,  now  conveyed  the  young  3]acIan-to  his  new 
command  ;  and  the  minstrels  sent  forth  :heir  gavest 
notis  to  gratulate  Eachin's  succession,  as  they  had 
lately  sounded  their  most  doleful  dirges  when  carry- 
ing Gilchrist  to  his  grave.  From  the  attendant  flo- 
tilla rang  notes  of  tri.imiph  and  jubilee,  instead^  of 
those  yells  of  lamentation,  which  had  so  lately  dis- 
turbed the  echoes  of  Loch  Tay  ;  and  a  thousand  voi- 
ces haili'd  the  youthful  Chieftain  as  he  stood  on  the 
poop,  armed  at  all  points,  in  the  flower  of  early  man- 
hood, beauty  and  activity,  on  the  very  spot  where  hia 
father's  corpse  had  so  lately  been  extended,  and  sur 
rounded  by  triumphant  friends,  as  that  had  been  by 
desolate  mourners.  One  boat  kept  closest  of  the  flo- 
tilla to  the  honoured  galley.  Torquil  of  the  Oak,  a 
grizzled  giant,  was  steersman;  and  his  eight  sons, 
each  exceeding  the  orciinary  stature  of  inankind, 
pulled  the  oa:s.  Like  son^e  powerful  and  I'avourite 
wolf-hound,  unloosed  from  his  couples,  and  frolicking 
around  a  liberal  master,  the  boat  of  the  foster  breth- 
ren passed  the  Chieftain's  barge,  now  on  one  side, 
and  now  on  another,  and  even  rowed  around  it,  as  if 
in  extravagance  of  joy  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  animal  we  ha\e  com- 
pared it  to,  they  made  it  dangerous  for  any  other 
of  the  flotilla  to  approach  so  near  as  themselves,  from 
the  risk  of  being  run  down  liy  their  impetuous  and 
reckless  manoeuvres.  Raised  to  an  eminent  rank  in 
the  clan  by  the  succession  of  their  foster  brother  to 
the  command  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  this  was  the  tu- 
multuous and  almost  terrible  mode  in  which  they 
testified  their  peculiar  share  in  their  Chief's  ti  iunii  h. 
Far  behind,  and  with  different  feelinps,  on  the  part 
of  one  at  least  of  the  company,  came  the  snuil!  boat, 
in  which,  manned  by  the  Booshalloch  and  one  of  his 
sons,  Simon  Glover  was  a  passenger. 

"  If  we  are  bound  for  the  head  of  the  lake,"  said 
Simon  to  his  friend,  "  we  shall  hardly  be  there  for 
hours." 
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But  as  he  spoke,  the  crew  of  the  boat  of  the  foster 
bniliren,  or  Leichtach,*  on  a  signal  fnnii  tlie  Chiefs 
galley,  lay  on  their  oars  until  the  Boosliajioeh's  hoat 
came  up,  and  throwing  on  board  a  rope  of  hides, 
wliicji  Xiel  made  fast  lo  the  head  of  his  skiff,  they 
sirolohed  to  their  oars  once  more;  and,  riotwitiistand- 
ing  tliey  had  the  small  boat  in  tow,  swept  through 
t!ie  lake  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  as  before. 
The  skiffwas  tugged  on  with  a  velocity  which  seemed 
to  hazard  the  pulling  her  under  \yater,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  her  head  from  her  other  timbers. 

Simon  Glover  saw  with  anxiety  the  reckless  fury 
of  '.heir  course,  and  the  bows  of  the  boat  occasionally 
brouglit  wiihin  an  inch  or  two  of  the  level  of  tlie  wa- 
ter; and  though  his  friend  Xiel  Booshalloch  assured 
him  it  was  all  done  in  especial  honour,  he  heartily 
wished  his  voyai^e  might  have  a  safe  termination.  It 
had  so,  and  much  sooner  than  he  apprehended;  for 
the  place  of  festivity  was  not  four  miles  distant  from 
the  sepulchral  island,  being  chosen  to  suit  the  Chief- 
Iain's  course,  which  lay  to  the  south-east,  so  soon  as 
the  banquet  should  be  concluded. 

A  bay  on  the  southern  side  of  Loch  Tay  presented 
a  beautiful  beach  of  sparkling  sand,  on  which  the 
boats  might  land  with  ease,  and  a  dry  meadow,  co- 
vr:ivd  with  turf,  verdant  considering  the  season,  be- 
hind and  around  which  rose  higli  banks,  fringed  with 
copsewood,  and  displiying  the  lavish  preparations 
which  had  been  made  fur  the  entertainment. 

T!ie  Highlanders,  well  known  for  ready  hatchet- 
men^  had  constructed  a  long  arbour  or  sylvan  ban- 
quetmg-room,  capable  of  rect-iviug  two  hundred  men, 
while  a  number  of  smaller  huts  around  seemed  in- 
tended for  sleeping  apartments.  The  uprights,  the 
couples,  and  rooftrec  of  the  temporary  hall,  were  corn- 
posi'd  of  mountain-pine,  still  covered  with  its  bark. 
The  frame-work  of  the  sides  was  of  planks  or  spars 
of  tlie  same  material,  closely  interwoven  with  the 
ieafy  boughs  of  the  fir  and  other  evergreens,  which 
the  neighbouring  woods  afforded,  while  the  hills  had 
furnished  plenty  of  heath  to  form  the  roof.  Within 
this  sylvan  palace  the  most  important  personages  pre- 
sent were  invited  to  hold  high  festival.  Others  of  less 
note  were  to  feast  in  various  long  sheds,  constructed 
with  less  care;  and  tables  of  sod,  or  rough  planks, 
nlaoed  in  the  open  air,  were  allotted  to  the  immber- 
less  multitude.  At  a  distatice  were  to  be  seen  piles  of 
glowing  charcoal  or  blazing  wood,  around  which 
C"3untless  cooks  toiled,  bustled,  and  fretted,  like  so 
many  demons  working  in  their  native  element.  Pits, 
wrought  in  the  hdl-side,  and  liried  with  heated  stones, 
served  as  ovens  for  stewing  immense  quantities  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  venison — wooden  spits  supported 
sheen  and  goats,  which  were  roasted  entire;  others 
were  cut  into  joints,  and  seathed  in  caldrons  made  of 
the  animal's  own  skins,  sewed  hastily  together  and 
filled  with  water;  while  huge  quantities  of  pike,  trout, 
salmon,  and  char,  were  broiled  with  more  ceremony 
on  "lowing  embers.  The  Glover  had  seen  many  a 
Higliland  banquet,  but  never  one  the  preparations 
for  which  were  on  such  a  scale  of  barbarous  profu- 
sion. 

He  had  little  time,  however,  to  admire  tlie  scene 
around  him  ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach, 
the  Booshailoch  observed  with  some  embarrassment, 
that  as  they  had  not  been  bidden  to  the  table  of  the 
dais,  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  expected  an  invita- 
tion, they  had  best  secure  a  place  in  one  of  the  inferi- 
or bothies  or  booths;  and  was  leading  the  way  in 
that  direction,  when  he  was  slopped  by  one  of  the  bo- 
dy-guards, s-eming  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
who  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  herdsman,  much  relieved, 
"I  thought  neither  the  stranger,  nor  the  man  that 
has  my  charge,  would  be  left  out  at  the  high  table." 

T'ney  were  conducted  accordingly  into  the  ample 
lodge,  within  which  were  long  ranges  of  tables  al- 
ready mostly  occupied  by  the  guests,  while  those  who 
acted  as  domestics  were  placing  upon  them  the  abun- 
dant iliough  rude  materials  of  the  festival.  The  young 
Cliief,  although  he  certainlv  saw  the  Glover  and  the 
herdsman  enter,  did  not  address  any  personal  salute 
10  either,  and  their  places  were  assigned  them  in  a 
*  «.  e.  Eody-gTia;  i. 
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distant  corner,  far  beneath  the  Salt,  (a  huge  piece  of 
antique  silver-plate,)  the  only  article  of  vriiue  that  the 
table  displayed,  and  \yhich  was  regarded  by  the  Clan 
as  a  species  of  palladium,  only  produced  and  used  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  present. 

The  Booshailoch,  somewhat  discontented,  mutter- 
ed to  Simon  as  he  took  his  place — "  These  ara 
changed  days,  friend.  His  father,  rest  his  soul,  would 
liaye  spoken  to  us  both  ;  but  these  are  bad  manners 
which  he  has  learned  among  you  Sassenachs  in  the 
Low  Country." 

To  this  remark  the  Glover  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  reply ;  instead  of  which  he  .i^iverted  to  the 
evergreens,  and  particularly  to  the  skins  and  other 
ornaments  with  which  the  interior  of  the  bower  was 
decorated.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  these  orna- 
ments was  a  number  of  Highland  shirts  of  mail,  with 
steel-bonnets,  battle-axes,  and  two-handed  sworda 
to  match,  which  hung  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  together  with  targets  highly  and  richly  em- 
bossed. Each  mail  shirt  was  hung  over  a  well- 
dressed  stag's  hide,  which  at  once  displayed  the  ar- 
mour to  advantage,  and  saved  it  from  suffering  by 
damp. 

"  These,"  whispered  the  Booshailoch,  "  are  the 
arms  of  the  chosen  champions  of  the  Clan  Quhele. 
They  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  as  you  see,  Eachin 
himself  beiii"  the  thirtieth,  who  wears  his  armour  to- 
d-'iy,  else  had  there  been  thirty.  And  he  has  not  got 
such  a  good  hauberk  after  all,  as  he  should  wear  on 
Palm  Sunday.  These  nine  suits  of  harness,  of  such 
large  size,  are  for  the  Leichtach,  from  whom  so  much 
is  expected." 

"And  these  goodly  doer-hides,"  said  Simon,  the 
spirit  of  his  profession  awakening  at  the  sight  of  the 
goods  in  which  he  traded,—"  thnik  you  the  Ciiief  will 
be  disposed  to  chaffer  for  them? — they  are  in  demand 
for  the  doublets  which  knights  wear  under  tiieir  ar- 
mour." 

"Did  I  not  pray  you,"  said  Xiel  Booshailoch,  "to 
sav  nothing  on  that  subject?" 

''It  is  the  mail  shirts  I  speak  of,"  said  Simon, — 
"  may  I  ask  if  any  of  then>  were  made  by  our  cele- 
brated Perth  armourer,  called  Henry  of  the  Wynd?" 

"Thou  art  more  unhicky  than  before."  said  Xiel ; 
"  that  man's  name  is  to  Eachin's  temper  like  a  whirl 
wind  upon  the  lake;  yet  no  man  knows  for  what 
cause." 

"I  can  guess,"  thought  our  Glover,  but  gi.ve  no 
utterance  to  the  thought;  and,  having  twice  lighted 
on  unpleasant  subjects  of  conversation,  he  pre,.ared 
to  apply  himself,  like  those  around  him,  to  his  food, 
without  starting  another  topic. 

We  have  said  as  much  of  th".  preparations  as  may 
lead  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the  festival,  in  re- 
spect of  the  quality  of  the  food,  was  of  the  most  rude 
description,  consisting  chiefly  of  huge  joints  of  meat, 
which  were  consumed  with  little  respect  to  the  fast- 
ing season,  although  several  of  the  friars  of  the  Island 
Convent  graced  and  hallowed  me  beard  by  their  pre- 
sence. Theplatterswereofwood.aiidso  weretheho  - 
ed  cogues  or  cups,  out  of  which  the  gues's  quafikl  I  r 
liquor,  as  also  the  broth  or  juice  of  the  meat,  whieii 
was  held  a  delicacy.  There  were  also  various  pre- 
parations of  milk  which  were  highly  esteemed,  and 
were  eaten  out  of  similar  vessels.  Bread  was  the 
scarcest  article  at  the  banquet,  but  the  Glover  and 
his  patron  Xiel  were  served  with  two  small  loaves 
expressly  for  their  own  use.  In  eating,  as  indeed 
was  then  the  case  all  over  Britain,  the  guests  used 
their  knives  called  skenes,  or  the  large  poniards 
named  dirks,  without  troubling  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that  they  might  occasionally  have  served 
diffL-rent  or  more  fatal  purposes. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  stood  a  vacant  seal, 
elevated  a  step  or  two  above  the  floor.  It  was  cover- 
ed with  a  canopy  of  hollow  boughs  and  ivy,  and 
there  rested  against  it  a  sheathed  sword  and  a  fbldeti 
Ijanner.  This  had  been  the  seat  of  the  deceasecl 
Chieftain,  and  was  left  vacant  in  honour  of  him. 
Eachin  occupied  a  lower  chair  on  the  right  hand  oi 
the  place  of  honour. 

The  reader  would  be  greatly  mistaken  wno  anouW 
follow  out  this  description,  by  suppos\»g  mat   the 
16 
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guests  behaved  like  a  herd  of  hungry  wolves,  rushing 
upon  a  feast  raioly  ottered  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Clan  Quhele  conducted  themselves  with  that 
species  of  courteous  reserve  and  attention  to  the 
waiUs  of  others,  which  is  often  found  in  primitive 
nations,  especially  such  as  are  always  in  arms;  be- 
cause a  general  observance  of  the  rules  of  courtesy  is 
necessary  to  prevent  quarrels,  bloodshed,  and  death. 
The  guests  took  the  places  assigned  them  hvTorquil 
of  the  Oak,  who,  acting  as  3Iari.<chal  7'«c/i,  i.  e. 
sewer  of  the  mess,  touched  with  a  white  wand,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  the  place  where  each  was  to 
sit.  Thus  placed  in  order,  the  compain-  patiently 
waited  for  tha»portion  assigned  them,  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  them  by  the  Leichtach  ;  the  bravest 
men,  or  more  distinguished  warriors  of  the  tribe, 
being  accommodated  with  a  double  mess,  emphati- 
cally called  bieyjir,  or  the  portion  of  a  man.  When 
the  sewers  themselves  had  seen  every  one  served, 
they  resumed  their  places  at  the  festival,  and  were 
each  served  with  one  of  these  larger  messes  of  food. 
AS'ater  was  placed  within  each  man's  reach,  and  a 
handful  of  soft  moss  served  the  purposes  of  a  table 
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ance  of  the  patriarchal  Chief  who  claimed  their  alle- 
giance, nor  was  there  any  who,  in  the  graceful  and 
agile  youth  before  them,  was  disposed  to^-ecollect  the 
subject  of  sinister  vaticinations.  As  he  stood  in  glit- 
tering mail,  resting  on  the  long  sword,  and  acknow- 
ledging by  gracious  gestures  the  acclamations  which 
rent  the  air  within,  without,  and  around.  Simon 
Glover  was  tempted  to  doubt  whether  this  maiesiic 
figure  was  that  of  the  same  lad  whom  he  had  often 
treated  with  little  ceremony,  anil  began  to  have  some 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  having  done  so. 
A  general  burst  of  minstrelsy  succeeded  to  the  accla- 
niaiions,  and  rock  and  greenwood  rang  to  harp  and 
pipes,  as  lately  to  shout  and  yell  of  wo. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  pro-rress  of  the 
inansniral  feast,  ordetai'  the  pledges  that  were  quaffed 
to  lormer  heroes  of  the  clan,  and  above  all  to  the 
twenty-nine  brave  Gallo%vgl asses  who  were  to  fisht 
in  the  approaching  conflict,  under  theeye  and  leading 
of  their  young  Chief.  The  bards,  assuming,  in  old 
times,  the  prophetic  cliaracter  combined  with  their 
own,  ventured   to   assure  them  of  the  mosr  distin- 

.     .  guished  victory,  and  to  predict  the  fury  with  which 

napkin,  so  that,  as  at  an  Eastern  banquet,  the  hands  |  the  Blue  Falcon,  the  emblem  of  the  Clan  Quhele, 


were  washed  as  often  as  the  mess  was  changed.  For 
"amusement,  the  bard  recited  the  praises  of  the  de- 
ceased Chief,  and  expressed  the  clan's  confidence  in 
the  blossoming  virtues  of  his  successor.  The  Sea- 
nachie  recited  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe,  which  they 
traced  to  the  race  of  the  Dalriads ;  the  harpers  played 
within,  while  the  war-pipes  cheered  the  multitude 
without.  The  conversation  among  the  guests  was 
grave,  subdued,  and  civil— no  jest  was  attempted  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  a  very  gentle  pleasantry,  calcu- 
lated only  to  e.xcite  a  passing  smile.  There  were  no 
raised  voices,  no  contentious  arguments  ;  and  Simon 
Glover  had  heard  a  hiuidred  times  more  noise  at  a 
piuld-feast  in  Perth,  than  was  made  on  this  occasion 
by  two  hundred  wild  mountaineers. 

Even  the  liquor  itself  did  not  seem  to  raise  the  fes- 
tive party  above  the  same  tone  of  decorous  gravity. 
It  was  of  various  kinds — wine  appeared  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  was  served  out  only  to  the  principal 
guests,  among  which  hoTioured  number  Simon  Glo- 
ver was  again  included.  The  wine  and  the  two 
wheattn  loves  were  indeed  the  only  marks  of  notice 
which  he  received  during  the  feast ;  but  Niel  Boo- 
shalloch,  jealous  of  his  master's  reputation  for  hos- 
pitality, failed  not  to  enlarge  on  them  as  proofs  of 
nigh  distinction.  Distilled  liquors,  since  so  generally 
used  in  the  Highlands,  %vere  then  comparatively 
unknown.  The  usquebaugh  was  circulated  in  small 
quantities,  and  was  hig  ily  flavoured  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  saffron  and  other  herbs,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  medicinal  potion,  rather  than  a  festive  cordial. 
Cider  and  mead  were  seen  at  the  entertainment,  but 
ale,  brewed  in  great  quantities  for  the  purpose,  and 
flowing  round  without  restriction,  was  the  liquor 
Ijenerally  used,  and  that  was  drunk  with  a  modera- 
tion much  less  known  among  the  more  modern 
Highlanders.  A  cup  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
Chieftain  was  the  first  pledge  solemnly  proclaimed 
after  the  banquet  was  finished  ;  and  a  low  murmur 
of  benedictions  was  heard  from  the  company,  while 
the  monks  alone,  uplifting  their  united  voices,  sung 
Requiem  elernavi  dona.     An  unusual  silence  follow- 


should  rend  to  pieces  the  Mountain-cat,  the  well- 
known  badge  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

It  was  approaching  sunset,  when  a  bowl,  called 
the  grace-cup,  made  of  o.ak,  hooped  with  silver,  was 
handed  round  the  table  as  the  signal  of  dispersion, 
although  it  was  left  free  to  any  who  chose  a  longer 
carouse  to  retreat  to  any  of  the  outer  bothies.  As  for 
Simon  Glover,  the  Rooshalloch  conducted  hira  to  a 
small  hut,  contrived,  it  would  seem,  for  the  use  of  a 
single  individual,  where  a  bed  of  heath  and  moss 
was  arranged  as  well  as  the  season  would  permit, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  such  delicacies  as  tlie  late 
feast  afforded,  showed  that  all  care  had  been  taken 
for  the  inhabitant's  accommodation. 

"Do  not  leave  this  hut,"  said  the  Booshalloch, 
taking  leave  of  his  friend  and  protege ;  "  this  is  your 
place  of  rest.  But  apartments  are  lost  on  such  a 
night  of  confusion,  and  if  the  badger  leaves  his  hole, 
the  tod*  will  creep  into  it." 

To  Sirnon  Glover  this  arrangement  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable.  He  had  been  wearied  by  the 
noise  of  the  day,  and  felt  desirous  of  repose.  After 
eating,  therefore,  a  morsel,  which  his  appetite  scarce 
required,  and  drinking  a  cup  of  wine  to  expel  the 
coldj  he  muttered  his  evening  prayer,  wrapt  himself 
in  his  cloak,  and  lav  down  on  a  couch  which  old  ac- 
quaintance had  made  familiar  and  easy  to  him.  The 
hum  aiid  murmur,  and  even  the  occasional  shoutSj  of 
some  of  the  festive  multitude  who  continued  revelling 
without,  did  iiot  long  interrupt  his  repose;  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  he  Mas  as  fast  asleep  as  if  he  had 
lain  in  his  own  bed  in  Curfew  Street. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 
Still  harping  on  my  daughter.— Has:/*/. 

Two  nours  before  the  black-cock  crew,  Simon 
Glover  was  awakened  by  a  well-known  voice,  which 
called  him  by  name. 

"  What,  Conachar!"  he  replied,  as  he  started  from 
his  sleep,  "is  the  morning  so  far  advanced  ?"  and 


mornins 
ed,    as   if  something  extraordinary   was   expected,  1  raising  his  eyes,  the  person  of  whom  he  was  dream- 
when  Eachin  arose,  with  a  bold  aiid  manly  yet  mo-    ing  stood  before  him  ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the 
dest  grace,  and  ascended  the  vacant  seat  or  throne,    events  of  yesterday  rushing  on  his  recollection,  he 


saying  with  dignity  and  firmness 

This  seat,  and  my  father's  inheritance,  I  claim  as 
my  riiiht — so  prosper  me  God  and  St.  Barr  !" 

How  will  you  rule  your  father's  children?"  said 
an  old  man,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased. 

"  I  will  defend  them  with  my  father's  sword,  and 
distribute  jumIcc  to  them  under  my  father's  banner." 

The  old  man,  with  a  trembling  hand,  unsheathed 
t\ie  ponderous  weapon,  and  holding  it  by  the  blade, 
ottered  the  hilt  to  the  young  Chieftain's  grasp;  at  the 
same  time  Torquil  of  the  Oak  unfurled  the  p(  nnoii  of 
'.he  trii)e,  and  swung  it  repeatLdly  over  Eachin's 
ijean.  who,  with  singular  grace  and  dexterity,  bran- 
dished tlie  huge  claymore  as  in  its  detViice.  The 
guests  raised  a  yelling  shout,  to  testify  their  accept- 


saw  with  suijirise  that  the  visioii  retained  the  form 
which  sleep  had  assigned  it,  and  it  was  not  the  mail- 
clad  Highland  Chief,  with  claymore  in  hand,  as  he 
had  seen  him  the  preceding  night,  but  Cotiachar  of 
Curfew  Street,  in  his  humble  apprentice's  garb,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  switch  of  oak.  An  apuaririt^n  would 
not  more  have  surprised  our  Perth  burgher.  As  he 
gazed  with  wonder,  the  youth  turned  upon  him  a 
piece  of  lighted  bog-wood  which  he  carried  in  a  lan-' 
tern,  and  to  his  waking  exclamation  replied, — 

"  Even  so,  father  Simon  ;  it  is  Conachar,  come  to 
renew  our  old  acqiiainrance,  when  our  iniercourM 
will  attract  least  notice." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  on  a  tressei  which  aa 
'  Tod,  &:oUiu  for  fox. 
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THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 
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svvfred  tiie  purpose  of  a  rliair,  and  placins?  the  lantern 
beside  him,  proeeedid  m  the  niobt  Iriendly  tune. 

"I  liave  tasted  of  thy  good  cheer  many  a  day, 
failier  Simon— 1  trust  thou  liast  found  no  lack  in  my 
family '.'' 

"  None  whatever,  Eachin  Maclan,"  answered  the 
Glover, — for  the  simplicity  of  the  Celtic  language  and 
manners  rejects  all  honorary  titles  :  "  it  was  even 
too  good  for  this  ft.isting-season,  ana  much  too  fjood 
fir  me,  since  I  must  be  ashamed  to  think  how  hard 
von  fared  in  Curfew  Street." 

"Even  too  well,  to  use  your  own  word,"  said  Co- 
nachar,  "for  the  deserts  of  an  idle  apprentice,  and 
for  the  w;ints  of  a  young  Highlander.  But  yesterday, 
if  there  was,  as  I  trust,  enough  of  food,  found  you  not, 
good  Glover,  some  lack  of  courteous  welcome  1  E.v- 
cuse  it  iKjt,— 1  know  you  did  so.  But  I  am  young  in 
authority  with  my  people,  and  I  must  not  too  early 
draw  their  attention  to  the  period  of  my  residence  in 
the  Lowlands,  which,  however,  I  can  never  forget." 

"I   understand  the  cause  entirely,"  said  Simon; 

and  therefore  it  is  unwillingly,  and  as  it  were  by 
force,  th:it  I  have  made  so  early  a  visit  hither." 

"  Hush,  father,  hush  !  It  is  well  you  are  come  to 
•see  some  of  my  Highland  splendour  while  it  yet  spar- 
kles— Return  after  Palm-Sunday,  and  who  knosvs 
whom  or  what  you  may  find  in  the  territories  we  now 
posses^  1  The  Wild-cat  may  have  made  his  lodge 
where  the  banqueting  bower  of  Maclan  now  stands." 

The  young  Chief  was  silent,  and  pressed  the  top  of 
the  rod  to  his  lips,  as  if  to  guard  against  uttering  more. 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Eachin,"  said  Simon,  in 
that  vague  way  in  which  lukewarm  comforters  en- 
deavour to  turn  the  reflections  of  their  friends  from  the 
consideration  of  inevitable  danger. 

"There  is  fSar,  and  there  is  peril  of  utter  ruin,"  an- 
swered Eachin;  "and  there  is  positive  certainty  of 
great  loss.  I  marvel  my  father  consented  to  this  wily 
proposal  of  Albany.  I  would  BlacGillie  Chattachan 
would  agree  with  me,  and  then,  instead  of  wasting 
our  best  blood  against  each  other,  we  would  godown 
together  to  Strathmore,  and  ki'l  and  take  possession. 
I  would  rule  at  Perth,  and  he  at  Dundee,  and  all  the 
Great  Strath  should  be  our  own  to  the  banks  of  the 
Frith  of  Tay.  Such  is  the  policy  I  have  caught  from 
your  old  gray  head,  father  Simon,  when  holding  a 
trencher  at  thy  back,  and  listening  to  thy  evening 
talk  with  Bailie  Craigdallie." 

"The  tongue  is  well  called  an  unruly  member," 
thought  the  Glover.  "  Here  have  I  been  holding  a 
candle  to  the  devil,  to  show  him  the  way  to  mischief." 

But  he  only  said  aloud,  "  These  plans  come  too 
]^te." 

'  "Too  late  indeed  !"  answered  Eachin.  "  The  in- 
dentures of  battle  are  signed  by  our  maiks  and  seals  ; 
the  burning  hate  of  the  Clan  (iiihele  and  Clan 
Chattan  is  blown  up  to  an  inextinguishable  flame  by 
mutual  insults  and  boasts.  _  Ves,  the  time  is  passed 
by. — But  to  thine  own  affairs,  father  Glover.  It  is 
relimon  that  has  brought  thee  hither,  as  I  learn  from 
Niel  Booshalloch.  Surely,  my  experience  of  thy  pru- 
dence did  not  lead  me  to  suspect  thee  of  any  quarrel 
with  Mother  Church.  As  for  my  old  acquaintance. 
Father  Clement,  he  is  one  of  those  who  hunt  after  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  think  a  stake,  surrounded 
with  blazing  fagots,  better  worth  embracing  than  a 
willing  bride.  He  is  a  very  knight-errant  in  defence  of 
his  rehgious  notions,  and  does  battle  wherever  he 
comes.  He  hath  already  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  of 
Sibyl's  Isle  yonder,  about  some  point  of  doctrine — 
Hast  seen  him?" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Simon  ;  "  but  we  spoke  little 
toffother,  the  time  beirvg  pressing." 
""He  may  have  said  that  there  is  a  third  person,— one 
more  likely,  I  think,  to  be  a  true  fugitive  for  religion, 
than  eitlier  you,  a  shrewd  citizen,  or  he,  a  wrangling 
preacher, — who  would  be  right  heartily  welcome  to 
share  our  protection  ?--Thou  art  dull,  man,  and  wilt 
not  guess  my  meaning — Thy  daughter,  Catharine  ?" 

These  last  vvords  the  young  Chief  spoke  in  English  ; 
and  he  continued  the  conversation  in  that  language, 
as  if  apprehensive  of  being  overheard  ;  and,  indeed, 
as  if  under  the  sense  of  some  involuntary  hesitat'on. 

"  My  daughter  Catharine,"  said  the  Glover,  remem- 


bering what  the  Carthusian  had  told  him,    '  is  well 
and  safe." 

"  But  where,  or  with  whom  ?"  said  the  young 
Chief.  "And  wherefore  came  she  riot  with  youl 
Think  you  the  Clan  Quhele  have  no  caillachs,*  as  ac- 
tive as  old  Dorothy,  whose  hand  has  warmed  my  haf- 
fitst  before  now,  to  wait  upon  the  daughter  of  their 
Chieftain's  master?" 

"  Again  1  thaiilC  you,"  said  the  Glover,  "and  doubt 
neither  your  power  nor  your  will  to  protect  mv  daugh- 
ter, as  well  as  myself.  But  an  honourable  lady,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  hath  ofitered  her  a 
safe  place  of  refuge,  without  the  risk  of  a  toilsome 
journey  through  a  desolate  and  distracted  country." 

"Oh,  ay, — Sir  Patrick  Charteris,"  said  Enchiri,  in 
a  more  reserved  and  distant  tone—"  he  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  men,  without  doubt ;  he  is  your  friend,  I 
think?" 

Simon  Glover  longed  to  punish  this  aflectation  of 
a  boy,  who  had  been  scolded  four  times  a-day  for 
running  into  tlie  street  to  see  Sir  Patrick  Charteris 
ride  past ;  but  he  checked  his  spirit  of  repartee,  and 
simply  said, — 

"  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  has  been  Provost  of  Perth 
for  seven  years ;  and  it  is  likely  is  so  still,  since  the 
magistrates  are  elected,  not  in  Lent,  but  at  St.  Mar- 
tinmas." 

"Ah,  father  Glover,"  said  the  youth,  in  his  kinder 
and  more  familiar  mode  of  address,  "you  are  so  used 
to  see  the  sumptuous  shows  and  pageants  of  Perth, 
that  you  would  but  little  relish  our  barbarous  festival 
in  comparison.  What  didst  thou  think  of  our  cere- 
monial of  yesterday  7" 

"It  was  noble  and  touching,"  said  the  Glover; 
"  and  to  me,  who  knew  your  father,  most  especially 
so.  When  you  rested  on  the  sword,  and  looked 
around  you,  methought  I  saw  mine  old  friend  Gil- 
christ Maclan  arisen  from  the  dead,  and  ren.Mved  in 
years  and  in  strength." 

"  I  played  my  part  there  boldly,  I  trust  ;  and 
showed  little  of  that  paltry  apprentice  boy,  whom  you 
used  to — use  just  as  he  deserved." 

"  Eachin  resembles  Conachar,"  said  the  Glover. 
"  no  more  than  a  salmon  resembles  a  par,  though 
men  say  they  are  the  same  fish  in  a  difitirent  state, 
or  than  a  butterfly  resembles  a  grub." 

"  Thinkest  thou  that  while  I  was  taking  upon  me 
the  power  which  all  women  love,  I  would  have  been 
myself  an  object  for  a  maiden's  eye  to  rest  upon  ?-- • 
To  speak  plain,  what  would  Catharine  have  thought 
of  me  in  the  ceremonial?" 

"  We  approach  the  shallows  now,"  thought  Simon 
Glover;  "and  without  nice  pilotage,  we  drive  right 
on  shore." 

"  Most  women  like  show,  Eachin  !  but  I  think  my 
daughter  Catharine  be  an  exception.  She  would 
rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  of  her  household  fnend 
and  playmate;  but  she  would  not  value  the  splendid 
Maclan,  Captain  of  Clan  Q,uhele,  more  than  the  or- 
phan Cgnachar." 

"She' is  ever  generous  and  disinterested,"  replied 
the  youn^  Chief.  "  But  yourself,  father,  ha\e  seen 
the  world  for  many  more  years  than  she  has  done, 
and  can  better  form  a  judgment  what  power  ana 
wealth  do  for  those  who  enjoy  them.  Think,  and 
speak  sincerely,  what  would  be  your  own  thoughts, 
if  you  saw  your  Catharine  standing  under  viinder 
canopy,  with  the  command  over  a  hundred  lulls, 
and  the  devoted  obedience  of  ten  thousand  vassals  j 
and  as  the  price  of  these  advantages,  her  hand  in  that 
of  the  man  who  loves  her  the  best  in  the  world  ?" 

"Meaning  in  your  own,  Conachar?"  said  S'mon, 

"Ay,  Conachar  call  me— I  love  the  name,  since 
it  was  by  that  I  have  been  known  to  Catharine." 

"Sincerely,  then,"  said  the  Glover,  endeavonrins 
to  give  the  least  offensive  turn  to  his  reply,  "mv  ui- 
most  thought  would  be  the  earnest  wish  that  Ca'ha- 
rine  and  I  were  safe  in  our  h'.mble  booth  in  Curfew 
Street,  with  Dorothy  for  our  only  vassal." 

"And  with  poor  Conachar  also,  I  trust?  Vo*^ 
would  not  leave  him  to  pine  away  in  solitary  jnatt- 
deur?" 

"I  would  not,"  answered  the  Glover,  "  wish  sm  ^' 
*  old  women.  ♦  i.  e.  Boxed  my  ".iri 
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to  the  Clan  Quhele,  mine  ancient  friends,  as  to  de- 
prive ihein,  at  the  moment  of  emergency,  of  a  brave 
young  Chief,  and  that  Chief  of  the  fame  which  he  is 
about  to  acquire  at  their  head  in  the  approaching  con- 
flict." 

Eachin  bit  his  lip,  to  suppress  his  irritated  feehngs,  as 
he  replied, — "  Words— words, — empty  words,  father 
Simon.  You  fear  the  Clan  Quheje  more  than  you 
love  them,  and  you  suppose  their  indignation  would 
be  formidable,  should  their  Chief  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  burgess  of  Perth." 

"And  if  I  do  fear  such  an  issue,  Hector  JIacIan, 
have  I  not  reason?  How  have  ill-assorted  marriages 
had  issue  in  the  House  of  3IacCa!lanmore,  in  that  of 
the  powerful  MacLeans,  nay,  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  themselves  ?  What  has  ever  come  of  them  but 
divorce  and  exheredation — sometimes  worse  fate,  to 
the  ambitious  intruder?  You  could  not  many  my 
child  before  a  priest,  and  you  could  onlv  wed  her 
with  your  left  hand  :  and  I" — he  checked  the  strain 
of  impetuosity  which  the  subject  inspired,  and  con- 
cludtd, — "  And  I  am  an  honest,  though  humble 
burgher  of  Perth,  who  would  rather  my  child  were 
the  lawful  and  undoubted  spouse  of  a  citizen  in  my 
own  rank,  than  the  licensed  concubine  of  a  mo- 
narch." 

"  I  will  wed  Catharine  before  the  priest  and  before 
the  world, — before  the  altar  and  before  the  black 
stones  of  lona,"  said  the  impetuous  young  mart. 
"  She  is  the  love  of  my  youtli.  and  there  is  not  a  tie 
in  religion  or  honour,  but  I  will  bind  niyself  by  them  ! 
I  have  sounded  my  people.  If  we  do  but  win  this 
combat — and,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  Catharine,  we 
SHALL  win  it — my  heart  tells  me  so— I  shall  be  so 
nmch  lord  over  their  affijctions,  that  were  I  to  lake  a 
bride  from  the  alms-house,  so  it  was  my  pleasure, 
they  would  hail  her  as  if  she  were  a  daughter  of  3I;ic- 
Callanmore. — But  you  reject  my  suit?"  said  Eachin, 
Bternly. 

"  You  put  words  of  offence  in  my  mouth,"  said  the 
old  man,  "and  may  ne.Kt  punish  me  for  them,  since 
I  am  wlioUy  in  your  power.  But  with  my  consent 
my  daughter  shall  never  wed,  save  in  her  own  de- 
gree. Her  heart  would  break  amid  the  constant 
wars  and  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  connect  them- 
selves with  your  lot.  If  you  really  love  her,  and  re- 
collect her  dread  of  strife  and  combat,  you  would  not 
wish  her  to  be  subjected  to  the  train  of  military  hor- 
rors in  which  you,  like  your  father,  must  needs  be 
mevitably  and  eternally  engaged.  Choose  a  bride 
amongst  the  daughters  of  the  mountain-chiefs,  my 
son,  or  fiery  Lowland  nobles.  You  are  fair,  young, 
rich,  high-born,  and  powerful,  and  will  not  woo  in 
vain.  You  will  readily  find  one  who  will  rejoice  in 
your  conquests,  and  cheer  you  under  defeat.  To  Ca- 
tharine, the  one  would  be  as  frightful  as  the  other. 
A  warrior  must  wear  a  steel  gauntlet— a  glove  of  kid- 
iskin  would  be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  hour." 

A  dark  cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  the  young 
Chief,  lately  animated  with  so  much  fire 

"  Farewell,"  he  said,  "the  only  hope,  which  could 
have  lighted  me  to  fame  or  victory !'" — He  remained 
for  a  space  silent,  and  intensely  thoughtful  with 
downcast  eyes,  a  lowering  brow,  anti  folded  arms. 
At  length  he  raised  his  hands,  and  said,  "  Father,— 
for  such  you  have  been  to  me, — I  am  about  to  tell  you 
a  secret.  Reason  and  Pride  both  advise  me  to  be 
silent,  but  Fate  urges  me,  and  must  be  obeyed.  I  am 
about  to  lodge  in  you  the  deepest  and  dearest  secret 
that  man  ever  confided  to  man.  But  beware— end 
tins  conference  how  it  will— beware  b.ow  you  ever 
breatiie  a  syllable  of  what  1  am  now  to  tnist  to  you  ; 
for  know,  that  were  you  to  do  so  in  the  most  remote 
uorner  of  Scotland,  I' have  ears  to  hear  it  even  there, 
nnd  a  hand  and  poniard  to  reach  a  traitor's  bosom. 
-1  am— but  the  word  will  not  out !" 

"Do  not  speak  it  then,"  said  the  prudent  Glover; 
•  a  secret  is  no  longer  safe  when  it  crosses  the  lips 
«f  him  who  owns  it ;  and  I  desire  not  a  confidence  so 
dangerous  as  yon  menace  me  with." 

"  Ay,  but  I  must  speak,  and  you  must  hear,"  said 
iJie  youth.  "In  this  age  of  battle,  father,  you  have 
yourself  been  a  combatant  ?" 

■' Occv only,"  rei-lied  Simon,  "  when  the  Southron 


assaulted  the  Fair  City.  J  vas  summoned  to  tak« 
my  part  in  the  defence,  as  my  tenure  required,  like 
that  of  other  craftsmen,  who  are  bound  to  keep 
watch  and  ward." 

"  And  ho\\'  felt  you  upon  that  matter?"  inquired 
the  yoi  ng  Chief 

"What  can  that  import  to  the  present  business?' 
said  Simon,  in  some  surprise. 

"  JIuch,  else  I  had  not  asked  the  question,"  an 
swered  Eachin,  in  the  tone  of  haughtiness  which 
from  time  to  time  he  assumed. 

"  An  old  man  is  easily  brought  to  speak  of  olden 
times,"  said  Simon,  not  unwilling  on  an  instant's 
reflection,  to  lead  the  conversation  away  from  the 
subject  of  his  daughter,  "and  I  must  needs  confess, 
my  feelings  were  much  short  of  the  high  cheerful 
confidence,  nay,  the  pleasure,  with  which  I  have  seen 
other  men  go  to  battle.  I\Iy  life  and  profession  were 
peaceful,  a;id  though  I  have  not  wanted  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  when  the  time  demanded  it,  yet  I  have  seldom 
slept  worse  than  the  night  before  that  onslaught.  My 
ideas  were  harrowed  by  the  tales  we  were  told  (no- 
thing short  of  the  trutli)  about  the  Sa.xon  archers: 
how  they  drew  shafts  of  a  cloth-yard  length,  ana 
used  bows  a  third  longer  than  ours.  When  I  fell  into 
a  broken  slumber,  if  but  a  straw  in  the  mattress 
pricked  my  side,  I  started  and  waked,  thinking  an 
English  arrow  was  quivering  in  my  body.  In  the 
morning,  as  I  began  for  very  weariness  to  sink  into 
some  repose,  I  was  waked  by  the  tolling  of  the  com- 
mon bell,  which  called  us  burghers  to  the  walls  ;— I 
never  heard  its  sound  peal  so  like  a  passing  knell 
before  or  since." 

"  Go  on — what  farther  chanced^"  demanded 
Eachin. 

"  I  did  on  my  harness,"  said  Simon,  "  such  as  it 
was — took  my  mother's  blessing,  a  high-spirited  wo- 
man, who  spoke  of  my  father's  actions  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Fair  Town.  This  heartened  me,  and  I 
felt  still  bolder  when  I  found  myself  ranked  among 
the  other  crafts,  all  bowmen,  for  thou  knowest  the 
Perth  citizens  have  good  skill  in  archery.  We  were 
dispersed  on  the  walls,  several  knights  and  squires 
in  armour  of  proof  being  mingled  amongst  us,  wdio 
kept  a  bold  countenance,  confident  perhaps  in  their 
harness,  and  informed  us,  for  our  encouragement, 
that  they  would  cut  dov»n  with  their  swords  and 
axes,  any  of  those  who  should  attenipt  to  quit  their 
post.  I  was  kindly  assured  of  this  myself  by  the  old 
Kempe  of  Kinfauns,  as  he  was  callcn,  this  good  Sir 
Patrick's  father,  then  our  Provost.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  Red  Rover,  Tom  of  Longueviilc,  and  a 
likely  man  to  keep  his  word,  which  h?  addressed  to 
me  in  especial,  because  a  night  of  much  discomfort 
may  have  mace  me  look  paler  than  usual ;  and  be- 
sides, I  was  but  a  lad." 

"  And  did  his  exhortation  add  to  your  fear,  or  your 
resolution  ?"  said  Eachin,  who  seemed  very  attentive. 

"  To  m.y  resolution,"  answered  Simon  ;  "  for  I 
think  nothing  can  make  a  man  so  bold  to  face  one 
danger  at  some  distance  in  his  front,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  another  close  behind  him,  to  push  him  for- 
ward. Well — I  niounted  the  walls  in  tolerable  heart, 
and  was  placed  with  others  on  the  Spty  Tower, 
'.leing  accounted  a  good  bowman.  But  a  very  cold 
fit  seized  me  as  1  saw  the  English,  in  great  order, 
with  their  archers  in  front,  and  their  nieii-at-arms 
behind,  marching  forward  to  the  attack  in  strong 
columns,  three  in  number.  They  came  on  steadily, 
and  some  of  us  would  fain  have  shot  at  them  ;  but  it 
was  strictly  forbidden,  and  we  were  obliged  t)  remain 
motionless,  sheltering  ourselves  behind  the  battle- 
ment as  we  best  might.  As  the  Southron  formed 
their  long  ranks  into  lines,  each  man  occupying  nia 
place  as  by  magic,  and  preparing  to  cover  themselves 
by  large  shields,  calleil  i)avesses,  which  they  planted 
belbre  them,  I  again  felt  a  strange  breatHlessness. 
and  some  desire  to  go  home  for  a  glass  of  distilled 
waters.  But  as  I  looked  aside,  I  saw  the  worthy 
Kempe  of  Kinfauns  bending  a  large  crossbow,  and  I 
thought  It  pity  he  should  waste  the  bolt  on  a  tnie- 
hearted  Scotsman,  when  so  many  English  ■were  in 
presence;  so  I  e'en  siiiid  where  I  was,  being  in  a 
comfortable  angle,  formed  by  two  battlements.    The 
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F.nslish  then  strode  forward,  and  drew  their  bow- 
strini^s,— not  to  the  breast,  as  your  Highland  kerne 
do,  but  to  the  ear,— and  sent  off"  their  volleys  of  swal- 
low-tails before  we  could  call  on  St.  Anrlrew.  I 
winked  when  I  saw  theni  haul  up  their  tackle,  and  I 
believe  I  started  as  the  shafts  began  to  rat  lie  against 
the  parapet.  Hut  looking  round  me,  and  seeing  none 
nurt  but  John  Squallit,  the  town-crier,  whose  jaws 
were  pierced  through  with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  I  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  shot  in  my  turn  with  good  Mill 
and  good  aim.  A  little  man  I  shot  at,  who  had  just 
peeped  out  from  behind  his  target,  dropt  with  a  shaft 
through  his  shoulder.  Tlie  Provost  cried—'  Well 
stitched..  Simon  Glover  !'— '  Saint  John,  for  his  own 
town,  niy  fellow-craftsmen  !'— shouted  I,— thoui^h  I 
was  then  but  an  apprentice.  And  if  you  will  belrcve 
me,  in  tlie  rest  of  the  skirmish,  which  was  ended  by 
the  foes  drawing  off^  I  drew  bowstring  and  loosed 
shaft  as  calmly  as  if  I  had  been  shooting  at  butts  in- 
stead of  men's  breasts.  I  gained  some  credit,  and  I 
have  ever  afterwards  thought,  that  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, (for  with  me  it  had  never  been  matter  of  choice,) 
I  sliould  not  have  lost  it  again.— And  this  is  all  I  can 
tell  of  warlike  experience  in  battle.  Other  dangers  I 
have  had,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  like  a 
wise  man,  or,  when  they  were  inevitable,  I  have  faced 
them  like  a  true  one.  Upon  other  terms  a  man  can- 
not live  or  hold  up  his  head  in  Scotland." 

"I  understand  your  tale,"  said  Eachin ;  "but  I 
shall  find  it  ciiiTicult  to  make  you  credit  mine,  know- 
ing the  race  of  which  I  am  descended,  and  especially 
that  I  am  the  son  of  him  whom  we  have  this  dav 
laid  in  the  tomb — well  that  he  lies  where  he  will 
never  learn  what  you  are  now  to  hear !  Look,  my 
father— the  light  which  I  bear  grows  short  and  pale, 
a  few  minutes  will  e.xtinguish  it — but  before  it  expires, 
the    hideous    tale  will    be  told.— Father,   I   am— a 

COWARD  I It  is  said  at  last,  and  the  secret  of  my 

disgrace  is  ink  leping  of  another !" 

The  young  man  sunk  back  in  a  species  of  syncope, 
produced  by  the  agony  of  his  mind  as  he  made  the 
fatal  communication.  The  Glover,  moved  as  well 
by  fear  as  by  compassion,  appliod  nimself  to  recall 
him  to  life,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  not  in  re- 
storing him  to  composure.  He  hid  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  his  tears  flowed  plentifully  and  bitterly. 

"  For  Our  Lady's  sake,  be  composed,"  said  the  old 
man,  "and  recall  the  vile  word!  I  know  you  better 
than  yoursilf— you  are  no  coward,  but  only  too  young 
and  inexperienced,  ay,  and  somewhat  too  quick  of 
fancy,  to  have  the  steady  valour  of  a  bearded  man. 
I  would  hear  no  other  man  say  that  of  you,  Conachar, 
without  giving  him  the  lie—You  are  no  coward — I 
have  seen  high  sparks  of  spirit  fly  from  you  even  on 
slight  enough  provocation." 

''  High  sparks  of  pride  and  passion  !"  said  the  un- 
fortunate youth  ;  "but  when  spw  you  them  support- 
ed by  the  resolution  that  should  have  backed  them? 
the  sparks  you  speak  of.  fell  on  my  dastardly  heart 
as  on  a  piece  of  ice  which  could  catch  fire  from  no- 
thing— if  my  offended  pride  urged  me  to  strike,  my 
weakness  of  mind  prompted  me  the  next  moment  to 

fly-" 

"  Want  of  habit,"  said  Simon  ;  "it  is  by  clamber- 
ing over  vvalls  that  youths  learn  to  scale  precipices. 
Begin  with  slight  feuds— exercise  daily  the  arms  of 
your  country  in  tourney  with  your  followers." 

"And  what  leisure  is  there  for  this?"  exclaimed 
the  young  Chief,  starting  as  if  something  horrid  had 
occurred  to  his  imagination.  "  How  many  days  are 
there  betv/ixt  this  hour  and  Palm  Sunday,  and  what 
is  to  chance  then? — A  list  enclosed,  from  which  no 
man  can  stir,  more  than  the  poor  bear  who  is  chain- 
ed to  his  stake.  Sixty  livin"  men,  the  best  and 
fiercest,  (one  alone  excepted !)  which  Albyn  can 
send  down  from  her  mountains,  all  athirst  for  each 
other's  blood,  while  a  King  and  his  nobles,  and 
shouting  thousands  besides,  attend,  as  at  a  theatre, 
to  encourage  their  demoniac  fury  !  Blows  ciang,  and 
blood  flows,  thicker,  faster,  redder— they  rush  on 
each  other  like  madmen — they  tear  each  other  like 
wild  beasts — the  wounded  are  trodden  to  death  amid 
the  feet  of  their  companions !  Blood  ebbs,  arms  be- 
eome  weak— but  there  must  be  no  parley,  no  truce, 


no  interruption,  while  any  of  tne  maimed  WTetches 
remain  alive!  Here  is  no  crouching  behind  battle- 
ments, no  fighting  with  missile  weapons, — all  is 
hand  to  hand,  till  hands  can  no  longer  be  raised  to 
maintain  the  ghastly  conflict! — If  such  a  field  is  so 
horrible  in  idea,  what  think  you  it  will  be  in  reality  V 

The  Glover  remained  silent. 

"  I  say  again,  what  think  you?" 

"I  can  only  pity  you,  Conachar,"  said  Simon. 
"  It  is  hard  to  be  the  descendant  of  a  lofty  line — the 
sen  of  a  noble  father — the  leader  by  birth  of  a  gallaiiJ 
array — and  yet  to  want,  or  think  you  want  (for  still 
I  trust  the  fault  lies  much  in  a  quick  fancy,  that 
over-estimates  danger,)  to  want  that  dogged  quality, 
which  is  possessed  by  every  game-cock  that  is  worth 
a  handful  of  corn,  every  hound  that  is  worth  a  mess 
of  offal.  But  how  chanced  it,  that  with  such  a  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  fight  in  this  battle,  you 
proffered  even  now  to  share  your  chiefdom  with  my 
daughter?  Your  povyer  must  depend  on  your  fight- 
ing this  combat,  and  in  that  Catharine  cannot  Help 
you." 

"  You  mistake,  old  man,"  replied  Eachin;  "  were 
Catharine  to  look  kindly  on  the  earnest  love  I  bear 
her,  it  would  carry  me  against  the  front  of  the  ene- 
mies with  the  mettle  of  a  war-horse.  Overwhelm- 
ing as  my  sense  of  weakness  is,  the  feeling  that  Ca- 
tharine looked  on  would  give  me  strength.  Say  yet 
— oh,  say  yet — she  shall  be  mine  if  we  gain  the  com- 
bat, and  not  the  Gow  Chrom  himself,  whose  heart 
is  of  a  piece  with  his  anvil,  ever  went  to  battle  so 
light  as  I  shall  do  !  One  strong  passion  is  conquered 
by  another." 

"  This  is  folly,  Conachar.  Cannot  the  recollec- 
tions of  your  interest,  your  honour,  your  kindred,  do 
as  much  to  stir  your  courage,  as  the  thoughts  of  a 
brent-browed  lass?    Fie  upon  you,  man  !" 

"  You  tell  me  but  vvdiat  I  have  told  myself— but  it 
is  in  vain,"  replied  Eachin,  with  a  sigh.  "It  is  only 
whilst  the  timid  stag  is  paired  vvith  the  doe,  that  he 
is  desperate  and  dangerous.  Be  it  from  constitution 
— be  it,  as  our  Highland  cailliachs  will  say,  from  the 
milk  of  the  White  Doe — be  it  from  my  peaceful  edu- 
cation, and  the  experience  of  your  strict  restraint — 
be  it,  as  you  think,  irom  an  over-heated  fancy,  which 
paints  danger  yet  more  dangerous  and  ghastly  than 
it  is  in  reality,  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  know  my  failing, 
and — yes,  it  must  be  said  ! — so  sorely  dread  that  I 
cannot  conquer  it,  that,  could  I  have  your  consent  to 
my  wishes  on  such  terms,  I  would  even  here  make 
a  pause,  renotince  the  rank  I  have  assumed,  and  retire 
into  humble  life." 

"What,  turn  glover  at  last,  Conachar?"  said  Si- 
mon; "this  beats  the  legend  of  St.  Crispin.  Nay. 
nay,  your  hand  was  not  framed  for  that;  you  shall 
spoil  me  no  more  doe-skins." 

"Jest  not,"  said  Eachin,  "I  am  serious.  If  I 
cannot  labour,  I  will  bring  wealth  enough  to  live 
without  it.  They  will  proclaim  me  recreaiit  with 
horn  and  war-pipe— Let  them  do  so— Catharine  will 
love  me  the  better  that  I  have  preferred  the  paths  ot 
peace  to  those  of  bloodshed,  and  Father  Clement 
shall  teach  us  to  pity  and  forgive  the  world,  which 
wdl  load  us  with  reproaches  that  wound  not.  I  shail 
be  the  happiest  of  men— Catharine  will  enjoy  all 
that  unbounded  affection  can  confer  upon  her,  and 
will  be  freed  from  apprehension  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  horror,  wnich  your  ill-assorted  match 
would  have  prepared  for  her ;  and  you,  Father  Glo- 
ver, shall  occupy  your  chimney-corner,  the  happiest 
and  most  honoured  man.  that  ever" — ^ 

"Hold,  Eachin — I  prii nee,  hold,"  said  the  Glover; 
"  the  fir  light,  with  which  this  discourse  must  termi- 
nate, burns  very  low,  and  I  would  speak  a  word  ui 
my  turn,  and  plain  dealing  is  best.  Though  it  may 
vex,  or  perhaps  enrage  you,  let  me  end  these  visions 
by  saying  at  once— Catharine  can  never  be  yours. 
A  glove  is  the  emblem  of  faith,  and  a  man  of  my 
craft  should  therefore  less  than  any  other  break  his 
own.  Catharine's  hand  is  promised — promised  to  a 
man  whom  you  may  hate,  but  whom  you  inust  ho- 
nour— to  Henry  the  Armourer.  The  match  is  fitting 
by  degree,  agreeable  to  their  mutu«l  wishes  and  1 
have  given  my  promise.  It  is  bes;  to  be  j-iain  it 
16* 
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once — resent  my  refusal  as  you  will— I  am  wholly  in 
your  power— Bui  nothing  shall  make  me  break  my 
word." 

The  Glover  spoke  thus  decidedly,  because  he  was 
aware  froin  experience  that  the  very  irritable  disposi- 
tion of  his  former  apprentice  yielded  in  niosi  cases  to 
stern  and  decided  resolution.  Yet  recoUectmg  where 
he  was,  it  was  with  some  feelings  of  fear  that  he  saw 
llie  dymg  tlame  leap  up,  and  spread  a  flash  of  hght 
on  tlie  visage  of  Eachin,  which  seemed  pale  as  the 
trrave,  while  his  eye  rolled  Uke  that  of  a  maniac  m 
his  fever  fit.  The  light  instantly  sunk  down  and 
died,  and  Simon  felt  a  momentary  terror,  lest  lie 
should  have  to  dispute  for  his  life  with  the  youth, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  of  violent  actipns  when 
highly  e.xcited,  however  short  a  period  his  nature 
could  support  the  measures  which  his  passion  com- 
menced. He  was  relieved  by  the  voice  of  Eachin, 
who  muttered  in  a  hoarse  and  altered  tone,— 

"  Let  what  we  have  spoken  this  night  rest  in  silence 
for  ever— If  thou  bring'st  it  to  light,  thou  werl  better 
dig  thine  own  grave." 

Thus  speaking,  the  door  of  the  hut  opened,  admitting 
a  gleam  of  moonshine.  The  form  of  the  retiring  Chief 
crossed  it  for  an  instant,  the  hurdle  was  then  closed, 
and  the  shieling  left  in  darkness. 

Simon  Glover  felt  relieved,  when  a  conversation, 
ft-aught  with  offence  and  dauj^er,  wafe  thus  peaceably 
terminated.  But  he  remained  deeply  affected  by  the_ 
condition  of  Hector  Maclan,  whom  he  had  himself 
bred  up. 

"  The  poor  child,"  said  he,  "to  be  called  tip  to  a 
place  of  eminence,  only  to  be  hurled  from.it  with 
oon'empt!  What  he  told  me  I  partly  knew,  having 
often  remarked  that  Conachar  was  more  prone  to 
quarrel  than  to  fight.  But  this  overpowering  faint- 
heartedness, which  neither  shame  nor  necessity  can 
overcome,  I,  though  no  Sir  William  Wallace,  cannot 
conceive.  And  to  propose  himselffor  a  husband  to  mv 
daugiiter,  as  if  a  bride  were  to  find  courage  for  herself 
and  the  bridegroom  !  No,  no— Catharine  must  wed  a 
man  to  whom  she  rr.av  say, — '  Husband,  spare  your 
enemy' — not  one  in  wliose  behalf  she  must  cry, — 
'  Generous  enemy,  spare  my  husband.'  " 

Tired  out  with'  these  reflections,  the  old  man  at 
lenath  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning,  he  was  awakened 
by  his  friend  the  Booshalloch,  who,  with  something  of 
a  blank  visage,  proposed  to  him  to  return  to  his  abode 
on  the  meadow  at  the  Ballough.  He  apologized,  that 
the  Chief  could  not  see  Simon  Glover  that  morning, 
being  busied  with  things  about  thee.\pected  comliat ; 
and  that  Eachin  Maclan  thought  the  residence  at  the 
Ballough  would  be  safest  for  Simon  Glover's  health, 
and  had  given  charge  that  every  care  should  be  taken 
for  his  protection  and  accommodation. 

Niel  Booshalloch  dilated  on  these  circumstances, 
to  gio.ss  over  the  neglect  implied  in  the  Chiefs  dismiss- 
mc  bis  visiter  without  a  particular  audience. 

^'  His  father  knew  better,"  said  the  herdsman. 
'  But  where  should  he  have  learned  manners,  poor 
thing,  and  bred  up  among  your  Perth  burgliers,who, 
excepting  yourself,  neighbour  Glover,  who  speak 
Gaelic  as  well  asldo,  are  a  race  incapable  of  civility  ?" 

Simon  Glover,  it  may  be  well  believed,  felt  none  of 
the  want  of  respect  which  his  friend  resented  on  his 
account.  On  the  contrary,  he  greatly  preferred  the 
quiet  residence  of  the  good  herdsman,  to  the  tumult- 
uous hospitality  of  the  daily  festival  of  the  Chief,  even 
if  there  had  not  just  passed  an  interview  with  Eachin 
upon  a  subject  which  it  would  be  most  painful  to 
revive. 

To  the  Ballough,  therefore,  he  quietly  retreated, 
where,  could  hehavebeen  secureofCatharine's  safety, 
his  leisure  was  spentpleasantlyenough.  His  annise- 
nient  wa<  sniling  on  the  lake,  in  a  little  skill",  which 
a  Hii,'lilriiid  bov  managed,  while  the  old  man  angled. 
He  frequentlv  landed  on  the  little  island,  where  he 
nuised  over  the  tomb  of  his  old  friend  Gilchrist  Mac- 
lan, and  made  friends  with  the  monks,  presenting  the 
prior  with  gloves  of  marten's  fur,  and  the  superior 
officers  with  each  of  them  a  pair  made  from  the  skin  of 
the  wild  cat.  The  cutting  and  shtching  of  these  little 
presents,  served  to  beguile  the  time  after  sunset, 
♦vhile  ihc  family  of  the  herdsman  crowded  around, 


admiring  his  address,  and  Ustening  to  the  tales  and 
songs  with  which  the  old  man  had  skill  to  passawaj 
a  heavy  evening. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  cautious  Glover 
avoided  the  conversation  of  Father  Clement,  Mhom 
he  erroneously  considered  as  rather  the  author  of  his 
misfortunes,  than  the  guiltless  sharer  of  them.  "I 
will  not,"  he  thought,  "^to  please  his  fancies,  lose  the 
good-will  of  these  kind  monks,  which  may  be  one  day 
useful  to  me.  I  have  suffered  enough  by  his  preach- 
ments already,  I  trow.  Little  the  wiser  and  much  the 
poorer  have  they  made  me.  No,  no,  Catharine  and 
CleiTient  may  think  as  they  will :  but  I  will  take  the 
firs^ opportunity  to  sneak  back  like  a  rated  hound  at 
the  call  of  his  master,  submit  to  a  plentiful  course  of 
hair-cloth  and  whip-cord,  disburse  a  lusty  mulct,  aitd 
become  whole  with  the  church  again. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  the  Glover 
had  arrived  at  Ballough,  and  he  began  to  wonder  that 
he  had  not  heard  news  of  Catharine  or  of  Henry 
Wynd,  to  whom  he  concluded  the  Provost  had  com- 
municated the  plan  and  place  of  his  retreat.  He 
knew  the  stout  Smith  dared  not  come  up  into  the 
Clan  Quhele  country,  on  account  of  various  feuds 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  with  Eachin  himself,  while 
bearing  the  name  of  Conachar;  but  yet  the  Glover 
thouglit  Henry  might  have  found  means  to  send  him 
a  message,  or  a  token,  by  some  one  of  the  various 
couriers  who  passed  and  repassed  between  the  court 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  in  order  to 
concert  the  terms  of  the  impending  combat,  the  march 
of  the  parties  to  Perth,  and  other  particidars  re';iiiring 
previous  adjustment.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  March, 
and  the  fatal  Palm  Sunday  was  fast  approaching. 

Whilst  time  was  thus  creeping  on,  the  exiled  Glover 
had  not  even  once  set  eyes  upon  nis  former  apprentice. 
The  care  that  was  taken  to  attend  to  his  wants  and 
convenience  in  every  respect,  showed  that  be  was  not 
forgotten  ;  but  yet  when  he  heard  the  Chieftain's  horn 
ringing  through  the  woods,  he  usually  made  it  a  point 
to  choose  his  walk  in  a  different  direction.  One 
morning,  however,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
Eachin's  close  neighbourhood,  with  scarce  leisure  to 
avoid  him ;  and  thus  it  happened. 

As  Simon  strolled  pensively  through  a  little  sylvan 
glade,  surrounded  on  either  side  with  tall  forest  treeS; 
niixea  with  underwood,  a  white  doe  broke  from  the 
thicket,  closely  pursued  by  two  deer  greyhounds,  one 
of  which  griped  her  haunch,  the  other  her  throat,  and 
pulled  her  down  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  Glover 
who  was  something  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
incident.  The  near  and  piercing  blast  of  a  horn,  and 
the  baying  of  a  slowhound,  made  Simon  aware  that 
the  hunters  were  close  behind,  and  on  the  trace  of  the 
deer.  Hallooing  and  'the  sound  of  men  running 
through  thi,  copse,  were  heard  close  at  hand.  A  mo- 
ment's recollection  would  have  satisfied  Simon,  that 
his  best  way  was  to  stand  fast,  or  retire  slowly,  and 
leave  it  to  Eachin  to  acknowleclge  his  presence  or  not, 
as  he  should  see  cause.  But  his  desire  of  shunning 
the  young  man  had  crown  into  a  kind  of  instinct,  and 
in  the  alarm  of  finding  him  so  near,  Simon  had  hid 
himself  in  a  bush  of  hazels  mixed  with  holly,  which 
altogether  concealed  him.  He  had  hardly  done  so, 
ere  Eachin,  rosy  with  exercise,  dashed  froni  the  thick- 
et into  the  open  glade,  accomp.-mied  by  his  fosier-tar 
ther,  Torquil  of  the  Oak.  The  latter,  with  equal , 
strength  and  address,  turned  the  struggling  hind  on 
her  back,  and  holding  her  fore  feet  in  his  right  hand, 
while  he  knelt  on  her  body,  offered  his  skene  with  the 
left,  to  the  young  Chief,  that  he  might  cut  the  ani- 
mal's throat. 

"It  may  not  be,  Torquil;  do  thine  office,  and  taka 
the  assay  thyself.  I  inust  not  kill  the  likeness  of  my 
foster-mother." 

This  was  spoken  with  a  melancholy  smile,  whiles 
tear  at  the  same  time  stood  in  the  spealicr's  eye.  Tor- 
ciiii!  stared  at  his  yountr  Chief  for  an  instant,  then 
drew    his    sharp    wood-lcnife   across  the   creature's 

I  throat,  with  a  cut  so  swift  and  steady,  that  the  wea- 
pon reached  the  back-bone.  Then  rising  on  his  feet, 
and  again  fixing  a  long  piercing  look  on  his  chief,  ha 

j  said, — "As  much  as  I  nave  done  to  that  hind,  would 

I I  do  to  any  living  man  whose  ears  could  have  hsard 
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my  daii.t  (foster-son)  no  much  as  name  a  white  doe, 
and  couple  the  word  with  Hector's  name!" 

If  Simon  had  no  reason  before  to  keep  himself  con- 
cealed, this  speech  of  Torquil  furnished  him  with  a 
pressing  one. 

"It  cannot  he  concealed,  fathe."  Torquil,"  said  Ea- 
chin  ;  "it  will  all  out  to  the  broad  day." 

"What  will  out  ?  what  will  to  broad  day?"  asked 
Torquil  in  surprise. 

"  I  us  the  fatal  secret,"  thought  Simon  ;  '  and  now, 
if  this  huge  privy  counsellor  cannot  keep  silence,  I 
shall  be  made  answerable,  I  suppose,  for  Eachin's 
disgrace  having  been  blown  abroad." 

Thinking  thus  an.\iously,,he  availed  himself,  at  the 
same  liuio,  of  his  position  to  see  as  much  as  he  could 
of  what  passed  betweeri  the  aflhcted  Chieftain  and 
his  coniidant,  impelled  by  that  spirit  of  curiosicy  which 
prompts  us  in  the  most  inomentous,  as  well  as  the 
most  trivir.l  occasions  of  life,  and  which  is  sometimes 
found  to  e.xist  in  company  with  great  personal  fear. 
As  Torquil  listened  to  what  Eachin  communicated, 
the  young  man  sank  into  his  arms,  and,  supporting 
himself  on  his  shoulder,  concluded  his  confession  by 
1  whisper  into  his  ear.  Torquil  seemed  to  listen  with 
such  amazement  as  to  make  hnn  incapable  of  credit- 
ng  his  ears.  As  if  to  be  certain  that  it  was  Eachin 
who  spoke,  he  gradually  roused  the  youth  from  iiis  re- 
chning  posture,  and  holding  him  up  in  some  measure 
by  a  grasp  on  his  shoulder,  fi.xed  on  him  an  eye  that 
seemed  enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  to 
etone,  by  the  marvels  he  listened  to.  And  so  wild 
wa.ted  the  old  man's  visage  after  he  had  heard  the 
murmured  communication,  that  Simon  Glover  appre- 
hended he  would  cast  the  youth  from  him  as  a  dis- 
honoured thing,  in  which  case  he  might  have  lighted 
among  the  vety  copse  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  and 
occasioned  his  discovery  in  a  manner  equally  painful 
and  dangerous.  But  the  passions  of  Torquil,  who 
entertained  for  his  foster-child  even  a  double  portion 
of  that  passionate  fondness  which  always  attends 
that  connexion  in  the  Highlands,  took  a  different 
turn. 

"  I  believe  it  not!" — he  exclaimed;  "it  is  false  of 
thy  father's  child;— false  of  thy  moiher's  son; — falsest 
of  iMY  dault !  I  offer  my  gage  to  heaven  and  hell,  and 
will  maintain  tiie  combat  with  him  that  shall  call  it 
true  !  Thou  hast  been  spell-bound  by  an  evil  eye,  my 
darling,  and  the  fainting  which  you  call  cowardice  is 
the  work  of  magic.  I  remember  the  bat  that  struck 
the  torch  out  on  the  hour  that  thou  wert  born, — that 
hour  of  grief  and  of  joy.  Cheer  up,  my  beloved!  Thou 
ehalt  with  me  to  lona,  and  the  good  St.  Columbus, 
with  the  whole  choir  of  blessed  saints  and  angels, 
who  ever  favoured  thy  race,  shall  take  from  thee  the 
heart  of  the  white  doe.  and  return  that  which  they 
have  stolen  from  thee. 

Eachin  listened,  with  a  look  as  if  he  would  fain  have 
believed  the  words  of  the  comforter. 

"  But,  Torquil,"  he  said,  "  supposing  this  might  avail 
i-.s,  the  fatal  day  approaches,  and  if  I  go  to  the  lists,  I 
dread  me  v/e  shall  be  shamed." 

"It  cannot  be — it  shall  not !"  said  Torquil, — "Hell 
shall  not  prevail  so  far — we  will  steep  thy  sword  in 
holy  water,— place  vervain,  St.  John's-wort,  and 
rowan-tree  in  thy  crest.  We  will  surround  thee,  I 
and  thv  eight  brethren — thou  shalt  be  safe  as  in  a 
castle." 

Again  the  youth  helplessly_  muttered  something, 
which,  from  the  dejected  tone  in  which  it  was  spo- 
ken, Simon  could  not  understand,  while  Torquil's 
deep  tones  in  reply  fell  full  and  distinct  upon  his  ear. 
"  Yes,  there  may  be  a  chance  of  withdrawing  thee 
from  the  conflict.  Thou  art  the  youngest  who  is  to 
draw  blade.  Now,  hear  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  foster-father's  love,  and  how  far 
k  GXce'eds  the  love  even  of  kinsmen.  The  youngest 
on  the  indenture  of  the  Clan  Chattan  is  Ferquhard 
Day.  His  father  slew  mine,  and  the  red  blood  is 
seething  hot  between  us— I  lOOiiea  to  Palm  Sunday 
as  the  term  that  should  cool  it— But  mark  !— Thou 
W'9uldst  have  thought  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  of 
this  Feniuhard  Day  and  in  mine  would  not  have  min- 
gled, had  they  been  put  into  the  same  vessel,  yet  hath 
n'e  cast  the  eves  of  his  love  upon  my  only  daughter 


Eva— the  fairest  of  our  maidens.  Think  with  whaf. 
feelings  I  heard  the  news.  It  was  as  if  a  wolf  from 
the  skirts  of  Ferragon  had  said,  'Give  me  thy  child 
in  wedlock,  Torquil.'  My  child  thought  not  thus,  sho 
loves  Ferquhard.  and  weeps  away  her  colour  and 
strength  in  dread  of  the  approaching  battle.  Let  her 
give  him  but  a  sign  of  favour,  and  well  I  know  he 
will  forget  kith  and  kin,  forsake  the  field,  and  Ay  with 
her  to  the  desert." 

"  He,  the  youngest  of  the  champions  of  Clan  Chat- 
tan  being  absent,  I,  the  youngest  of  the  Clan  Quhele, 
may  be  e.xcused  from  combat,"  said  Eachin,  blushing 
at  the  mean  chance  of  safety  thus  opened  to  him. 

"See  now,  my  Chief,"  said  Torquil,  "and  judge 
my  thoughts  towards  thee— others  might  give  thee 
their  own  lives  and  that  of  their  sons — I  sacrifice  to 
thee  the  honour  of  my  house." 

"  My  friend,  my  father,"  repeated  the  Chief,  folding 
Torquil  to  his  bosom,  "  what  a  base  wretch  am  I  that 
have  a  spirit  dastardly  enough  to  avail  myself  of  your 
sacrifice !" 

"  Speak  not  of  that — Green  woods  have  ears.  Let 
us  back  to  the  camp,  and  send  our  gillies  for  the  ve- 
nison.— Back,  dogs,  and  follow  at  heel." 

The  slowhound,  or  lyme-dog,  luckily  for  Simon, 
had  drenched  his  nose  in  the  blood  of  the  deer,  else 
he  might  have  found  the  Glover's  lair  in  the  thicket; 
but  its  more  acute  properties  of  scent  being  lost,  it  fol:- 
lowed  tranquilly  with  the  gazehounds. 

When  the  hunters  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
the  Glover  arose,  greatly  relieved  by  their  departure, 
and  began  to  move  off,  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
fast  asliis  age  permitted.  His  first  reflection  was  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  foster-father. 

"The  wild  mountain  heart  is  faithful  and  true. 
Yonder  man  is  more  like  the  giants  in  romaunts,  than 
a  man  of  mould  like  ourselves;  and  yet  Christians 
might  take  an  example  from  him  for  his  lealty.  A 
simple  contrivance  this  though,  to  finger  a  man  from 
off  their  enemies]  checker,  as  if  there  would  not  be 
twenty  of  the  Wild-cats  ready  to  supply  his  place." 

Thus  thought  the  Glover,  not  aware  that  the  strict- 
est proclamations  were  issued,  prohibiting  any  of  the 
two  contending  clans,  their  friends,  allies,  and  de- 
pendants, from  coming  within  fifty  miles  of  Perth, 
durinp  a  week  before  and  a  week  after  the  combat, 
which  regulation  was  to  be  enforced  by  armed  men. 
So  soon  as  our  friend  Simon  arrived  at  the  habita- 
tion of  the  herdsman,  he  found  other  news  avvaiting 
him.  They  were  brought  by  Father  Clement,  who 
came  in  a  pilgrim's  cloak,  or  dalmatic,  ready  to  com- 
mence his  return  to  the  southward,  and  desirous  to 
take  leave  of  his  companion  in  exile,  or  to  accept  him 
as  a  travelling  companion. 

"J'>ut  what,"  said  the  citizen,  "has  so  suddenly  in- 
duced you  to  return  within  the  reach  of  danger? 

"  Have  you  not  heard,"  said  Father  Clement,  "'  that 
March  and  his  English  allies  having  retired  into  Eng- 
land before  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  good  Earl  has 
applied  himself  to  redress  the  evils  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  hath  written  to  the  court  letters,  desiring 
that  ;he  warrant  for  the  High  Court  of  Commission 
against  heresy  be  withdrawm,  as  a  trouble  to  men  s 
consciences — that  the  nomination  of  Henry  of  Ward- 
law  to  be  Prelate  of  St.  Andrews,  be  referred  to  the 
Parliament,  with  sundry  other  things  pleasing  to  the 
Commons  ]  Now,  most  of  the  nobles  that  are  with 
the  King  at  Perth,  and  with  them  Sir  Patrick  Char- 
teris,  your  worthy  Provost,  have  declared  for  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Douglas.  The  Duke  of  Albany  hath 
agreed  to  them;  whether  from  good-will  or  policy  I 
know  not.  TKe  good  King  is  easily  persuaded  to  mila 
and  gentle  courses.  And  thus  are  the  jaw-teeth  ol 
the  oppressors  dashed  to  pieces  in  their  sockets,  and 
the  prey  snatched  from  their  ravening  talons  Will 
you  with  me  to  the  Lowlands,  or  do  you  abide  here  a 
little  space?" 

Nicl  Booshalloch  saved  his  friend  the  trouble  of 
reply. 

"He  had  the  Chiefs  authority,"  he  said,  "for  say- 
ing that  Simon  Glover  should  abide  until  the  chaiii 
pions  went  down  to  the  battle."    In  this  answer  tha 
citizen  saw  something;  not  quite  consistent  vyilh  hi« 
own  perfect  freedom  of  volition ;  but  he  cared  little  fof 
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it  at  the  time,  as  it  furnished  a  good  apology  for  not 
travelling  along  with  the  clergyman. 

"An  exemplary  man,"  he  said  to  his  friend  Niel 
Booshalloch,  as  soon  as  Father  Clement  had  taken 
leave,  "  a  great  scholar,  and  a  great  saint.  It  is  a  pity 
almost  he  is  no  longer  in  danger  to  be  burned,  as  his 
sermon  at  the  stake  would  convert  thousands.  O, 
Niel  Booshalloch!  Father  Clement's  pile  would  be 
a  sweet  savouring  sacrifice,  and  a  beacon  to  all  de- 
vout Christians.  But  what  would  the  burning  of 
a  borrell  ignorant  burgess  like  me  serve?  Men  offer 
not  up  old  glove  leather  for  incense,  nor  are  beacons 
fed  with  undressed  hides,  I  trow  7  Sooth  to  speak,  I 
have  too  little  learning  and  too  niucli  fear  to  get  cre- 
dit by  the  affair,  and,  therefore,  I  should,  in  our  home- 
ly phrase,  have  both  the  scathe  and  the  scorn." 

"True  for  you,"  answered  the  herdsman. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

We  must'rcturn  to  the  characters  of  our  dramatic 
narrative,  whom  we  left  at  Perth,  when  we  accom- 
panied the  Glover  and  his  fair  daughter  to  Kinfauns, 
and  from  that  hospitable  mansion  traced  the  course 
of  Simon  to  Loch  Tay ;  and  the  Prince,  as  the  high- 
est personage,  claims  our  immediate  attention. 

This  rash  and  inconsiderate  young  man  endured 
with  some  impatience  his  sequestered  residence  with 
the  Lord  High  Constable,  with  whose  company, 
otherwise  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  he  bccan'ie 
dissatisfied,  from  no  otlier  reason  ;haii  that  he  held 
in  some  degree  the  character  of  his  warder.  Incen- 
sed against  his  uncle,  and  displeased  with  his  father, 
he  longed,  not  unnaturally,  for  the  society  of  Sir  John 
Ramorny,  on  whom  he  had  beef,  so  long  accustomed 
to  throw  himself  for  amusement,  and,  though  he 
would  have  resented  the  imputation  as  an  insult,  for 
guidance  and  direction.  He,  therefore,  sent  him  a 
summons  to  attend  him,  providing  his  health  permit- 
ted and  directed  him  to  come  by  water  to  a  little  pa- 
vilion in  the  High  Constable's  garden,  which,  like 
that  of  Sir  John's  own  lodgings,  ran  down  to  the 
Tay.  In  renewing  an  intimacy  so  dangerous,  Roth- 
■  say  only  remenibered  that  he  had  been  Sir  John  Ra- 
morny's  mimificent  friend ;  while  Sir  John,  on  re- 
ceiving the  invitation,  only  recollected,  on  his  part, 
the  capricious  insults  he  had  sustained  from  his  pa- 
tron, the  loss  of  his  hand,  and  the  liarhtness  v,-ith 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  Rothsay  had  abandoned  his  cause  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bonnet-maker's  slaughter.  He  laugh- 
ed bitterly  when  he  read  the  Prince's  billet. 

"Eviot,"  he  said,  "man a  stout  boat  with  si.x  trusty 
men,— ;trusty  tnen,  mark  me — lose  not  a  moment; 
and  bid  Dsvining  instantly  come  hither. — Heaven 
smiles  on  us,  my  trusty  friend,"  he  said  to  the  medi- 
ciner.  "  I  %ya3  but  beating  my  brains  how  to  get 
access  to  this  fickle  boy,  and  here  he  sends  to  invite 
me." 

"Hem ! — 1  ste  the  matter  very  clearly,"  said  Dwi- 
ning.  "Heaven  smiles  on  some  untoward  conse- 
quences—he! he!  he!" 

"  No  matter,  the  trap  is  ready ;  and  it  is  baited,  too, 
my  friend,  with  what  would  lure  the  boy  from  a 
sanctuary,  though  a  troop  with  drawn  weapons 
waited  him  in  the  churchyard.  Yet  is  it  scarce  ne- 
cessary. His  own  weariness  of  himself  would  have 
flone  the  Job.  Get  thy  matters  ready — thou  goest 
with  us.  Write  to  him,  as  I  cannot,  that  we  corns 
instantly  lO  attend  his  commands,  and  do  it  clerkly. 
He  reads  well,  and  that  he  owes  to  me." 

"He  will  be  your  valiancy's  debtor  for  more  know- 
ledge before  he  dies— he  !  he  !  he  !  But  is  your  bar- 
gain sure  with  the  Duke  of  Albany  ?" 

"  Enougli  to  gratify  my  ambition,  thy  avarice,  and 
the  revenge  of  both.  Aboard,  aboard,  and  speedily  ; 
let  Eviot  throw  in  a  few  flasks  of  the  choicest  wine, 
and  some  cold  baked  meats." 

"  But  your  arm,  my  lord,  Sir  John  ?  Does  it  not 
pain  you  ?" 

"  The  throbbing  of  my  heart  silences  the  pain  of 
my  wound.     It  beats  as  it  would  burst  my  bosom." 
Heaven  forbid  !"  said  Dwining  j  adding,  in  a  low 


voice,  "It  would  be  a  strange  sight  if  it  should.  I 
should  like  to  dissect  it,  save'that  its  stony  case  would 
spoil  my  best  instruments," 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  boat,  while  a 
speedy  messenger  carried  the  note  to  the  Prince. 

Rothsay  was  sealed  with  the  Constable,  after  their 
noontide  repast.  He  was  sullen  and  silent;  and  the 
Earl  had  just  asked  whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that 
the  table  should  be  cleared,  when  a  note,  delivered  to 
the  Prince,  changed  at  once  his  aspect. 

"As  you  will  "he  said.  "I  gi  to  the  pavilion  in 
the  garden, — always  with  permission  of  my  Lord 
Constable, — to  receive  my  late  iMaster  of  the  Horse." 

"  My  lord  7"  said  Lord  Errol. 

"  Ay,  my  lord  ;  must  I  ask  permission  twice  ?" 

"No,  surely,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Constable; 
"but  has  your  Royal  Highness  recollected  that  Six 
John  Ramornv" 

"Has  not  the  plague,  I  hope?"  replied  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay.  "  Come,  Errol,  you  would  play  the  surly 
turnkey;  but  it  is  not  in  your  nature, — farewell  for 
half  an  hour." 

"A  new  folly  !"  said  Errol,  as  the  Prince,  flinging 
open  a  hattice  of  the  ground-parlour  in  which  they 
sat.  stept  out  into  the  garden.  "A  new  follj-,  to  call 
back  that  villain  to  his  councils.  But  he  is  infatu- 
ated." 

The  Prince,  in  the  meantime,  looked  back,  and  said 
hastih', — 

"Your  lordship's  good  housekeeping  will  afford  us 
a  flask  or  two  of  wine,  and  a  slight  collation  in  tha 
pavilion  7  I  love  the  al  fresco  of  the  river." 

The  Constable  bowed,  and  gave  the  necessary  or- 
ders; so  that  Sir  John  found  the  materials  of  good 
cheer  ready  displayed,  when,  landing  from  his  barge, 
he  entered  the  pavilion. 

"It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  your  Highness  under 
restraint,"  said  Ramorny,  with  a  well-executed  ap- 
pearance of  sympathy. 

"Thatgrief  of  thine  will  grievemine,"  said  thePrince. 
"  I  am  sure  here  has  Errol.  and  a  right  true-hearted 
lord  he  is,  so  tired  me  with  grave  looks,  and  some- 
thing like  grave  lessons,  that  he  has  driven  me  back 
to  thee,  thou  reprobate,  from  whom,  as  I  expect  no- 
thing good,  I  may  perhaps  obtain  something  enter- 
taining. Yet  ere  we  say  more,  it  was  foul  work,  that 
upon  the  Eastern's  Even,  Ramorny.  I  well  hope 
thou  gavest  not  aim  to  it." 

"  On  my  honour,  my  lord,  a  simple  mistake  of  the 
brute  Bonihron.  I  did  but  hint  to  him  that  a  dry 
beating  would  be  due  to  the  fellow  by  whom  I  had 
lost  a  hand ;  and  lo  you,  my  knave  makes  a  doubie 
mistake.  He  takes  one  man  for  another,  and  instead 
of  the  baton  he  uses  the  axe." 

"It  is  well  that  it  went  no  farther.  Small  matter 
for  the  Bonnet-maker;  but  I  had  never  forgiven  you 
had  the  Armourer  fallen — there  is  not  his  match 
in  Britain.— But  I  hope  they  hanged  the  villain  high 
enough  7" 

"If  thirty  feet  might  serve,"  replied  Ramorny. 

"Pah!  no  more  of  him,"  said  Rothsay;  "his 
wretched  name  makes  the  good  wine  taste  of  blood. 
— .And  what  are  the  news  in  Perth,  Ramorny  1 
— How  stands  it  with  the  bona  robas  and  the  gal- 
liards  7" 

"Little  galliardise  stirring,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  Knight.  "All  eyes  are  turned  to  the  motions  of 
the  Black  Douglas,  who  comes  with  five  thousand 
chosen  men  to  put  us  all  to  rights,  as  if  he  were  bound 
for  another  Otterburn.  It  is  said  he  is  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant again.  It  is  certain  many  have  declared  foi 
his  faction." 

"It  is  time,  then,  my  feet  were  free,"  said  Roth- 
say, "otherwise  I  may  find  a  worse  warder  than 
Errol." 

"Ah,  my  lord !  were  you  once  away  from  this  place, 
you  might  make  as  bold  a  head  as  Douglas." 

"Ramorny,"  said  the  Prince,  gravely,  "1  have  but 
a  confused  remembrance  of  your  once  having  propo- 
sed something  horrible  to  me.  Beware  of  such  coun- 
sel. I  would  be  free — I  would  have  my  person  at  my 
own  disposal ;  but  I  will  never  levy  arms  against  my 
father,  nor  those  ii  pleases  him  to  trust." 
"It  was  only  for  ypur  Royal  Highness's  personaJ  i 
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freedom  that  I  was  pre.snrrting  to  speak,"  answered 
Ranioiny.  "Were  I  in  your  Grace's  place,  I  would 
get  me  into  that  good  boat  which  hovers  on  the 
Tay,  and  drop  quietly  down  to  Fife,  where  you  have 
many  friends,  and  make  free  to  take  possession  of 
Falkland.  It  is  a  royal  castle;  and  thougli  the  King 
has  bestowed  it  in  gift  on  your  uncle,  yet  surely  even 
if  the  grant  were  not  subject  to  challenge,  your 
Grace  might  make  free  with  the  residence  of  so  near 
a  relative." 

"  He  hath  made  free  with  mine,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  as  the  Stewartry  of  Renfrew  can  tell.  But  stay, 
Ramornv — hold— Did  I  not  hear  Errol  say  that  the 
Lady  IVIarjory  Douglas,  whom  they  call  Duchess  of 
Rotnsav,  is  at  Falkland  ?  I  would  neither  dwell  with 
that  lady,  nor  insult  her  by  dislodging  her." 

"The  lady  was  there,  my  lord,'^  replied  Ramorny ; 
"  but  I  have  sure  advice  that  she  is  gone  to  meet  her 
father." 

"Ha!  to  animate  the  Douglas  against  me?  orper- 
haps  to  beg  him  to  spare  me,  providing  I  come  on  my 
knees  to  her  bed,  as  pilgrims  say  the  Emirs  and  Ami- 
rals,  ujion  whom  a  Saracen  Soldan  bestows  a  daugh- 
ter m  marriage,  are  bound  to  do  ?  Ramorny,  I  will 
act  by  the  Douglas's  own  saying,  'It  is  better  to  hear 
the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak.'*  1  will  keep 
both  foot  and  hand  from  fetters." 

"No  place  fitter  than  Falkland,"  replied  Ramorny. 
"  I  have  enough  of  good  yeomen  to  keep  the  place  ; 
and  should  your  Highness  wish  to  leave  it,  a  brief  ride 
reaches  the  sea  in  three  directions." 

"  You  speak  well.  But  we  shall  die  of  gloom  yon- 
der. Neither  mirth,  music,  nor  maidens— Ha!"  said 
the  heedless  Prince. 

"Pardon  me,  noble  Duke;  but  though  the  Lady 
Marjory  Douglas  be  departed,  like  an  errant  dame  in 
romance,  to  implore  succour  of  her  doughty  sire,  there 
is,  I  may  say,  a  lovelier,  I  am  sure  a  younger  maiden, 
either  presently  at  Falkland,  or  who  will  soon  be  on 
the  road  thither.  Your  Highness  has  not  forgotten 
ihe  Fair  JMaid  of  Perth?" 

"  Forget  the  prettiest  wench  in  Scotland  !— No — 
any  more  than  thou  hast  forgotten  the  hand  that  thou 
hadst  in  the  Curfew  Street  onslaught  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Eve." 

"The  hand  that  I  /iac£  ?— Your  Highness  would 
say,  the  hand  that  I  lost.  As  certain  as  I  shall  never 
regain  it.  Catharine  Glover  is,  or  will  soon  be,  at 
Falkland.  I  will  not  flatter  your  Highness  by  say- 
ing she  expects  to  meet  vou — in  truth,  she  proposes 
to  place  herself  under  tne  protection  of  the  Lady 
Marjory." 

"  The  little  traitress,"  said  the  Prince—"  she  too 
to  turn  against  me?  She  deserves  punishment,  Ra- 
morny." 

"  I  trust  your  Grace  will  make  her  penance  a  gen- 
tle one,"  replied  the  knight. 

"Faith,  I  would  have  been  her  Father  Confessor 
long  ago,  but  I  have  ever  found  her  coy." 

"Opportunity  was  lacking,  my  lord."  replied  Ra- 
morny ;  "  and  time  presses  even  now." 

"  Nay,  I  am  but  too  apt  for  a  frolic ;  but  my  fa- 
ther"  

"  He  is  personally  safe,"  said  Ramorny,  "  and  as 
much  at  freedom  as  ever  he  can  be ;  while  your  High- 
ness"  

"  Must  brook  fetters,  conjugal  or  literal— I  know  it. 
— Yonder  comes  Dondas,  with  his  daughter  in  his 
harid,  as  haughty,  andf  as  harsh-featured  as  himself, 
bating  touches  of  age." 

"  And  at  Falklanti,  sits  in  sohtude  the  fairest  wench 
m  Scotland,"  said  Ramorny.  "  Here  is  penance  and 
restraint,  vonder  is  joy  and  freedom." 

"Thou  hast  prevailed,  most  sage  counsellor,"  re- 
plied Rpthsay;  "but  mark  you,  it  shall  be  the  last  of 
my  frolics." 

'I  trust  so,"  replied  Ramorny;  "for,  when  at  li- 
berty, you  may  make  a  good  accommodation  with 
your  royal  father." 

"I  will  write  to  him,  Ramorny— Get  the  writing- 
materials— No,  I  cannot  put  my  thoughts  in  words- 
do  thou  write." 

•  Implying,  that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  forest  than  shut 
themselves  up  in  fortitied  places. 
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"  Your  Royal  Highness  forgets,"  said  Ramorny, 
pointing  to  hi's  mutilated  arm. 

"Ah!  that  cursed  hand  of  yours.  What  can  we 
do?" 

"  So  please  your  Highness,"  answered  his  coun- 
sellor, if  you  would  use  the  hand  of  the  medicincr, 
Dwining— He  writes  like  a  clerk." 

"  Hatli  he  a  hint  of  the  circumstances  ?  Is  he  pos- 
sessed of  them  ?" 

"  Fully,"  said  Ramorny  ;  and  stepping  to  the  win- 
dow, he  called  Dwining  from  the  boat. 

He  entered  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland, 
creeping  as  if  he  trode  upon  eggs,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  a  frame  that  seemed  shrunk  up  by  a  sensa 
of  awe  produced  by  the  occasion. 

"There,  fellow,  arevvriting  materials.  I  will  make 
trial  of  you— thou  know'st  the  case — place  my  con- 
duct to  my  father  in  a  fair  light." 

Dwining  sat  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wrote  a 
letter,  which  he  handed  to  Sir  John  Ramorny. 

"WTiy,  the  devil  has  aided  thee,  Dwining,"  said  the 
Knight.  "Listen,  my  dear  lord.— 'Respected  father 
and  liege  Sovereign, — Know  that  important  consi- 
derations induce  me  to  take  my  departure  from  this 
your  court,  purposing  to  make  my  abode  at  Falk- 
land, both  as  the  seat  of  my  dearest  uncle  Albany, 
with  whom  I  know  your  Majesty  would  desire  me  to 
use  all  familiarity,  and  as  the  residence  of  one  from 
whom  I  have  been  too  long  estranged,  and  with 
whom  I  haste  to  exchange  vows  of  the  closest  affec- 
tion from  henceforward.'  " 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay  and  Ramorny  laughed  aloud ; 
and  the  pnysician,  who  had  listened  to  his  own  scroll 
as  if  it  were  a  sentence  of  death,  encouraged  by  their 
applause,  raised  his  eyes,  uttered  faintly  his  chuckling' 
note  of  He  !  he!  and  was  again  grave  and  silent,  as^ 
if  afraid  he  had  transgressed  the  bounds  of  reverent 
respect. 

'  Admirable  !"  said  the  Prince — "Admirable!  The 
old  man  will  apply  all  this  to  the  Duchess,  as  they 
call  her,  of  Rothsay. — Dwining,  thou  shouldst  hf.  a, 
secrdis  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  wants  a  scribe  that  can  make  one  word  record 
two  meanings.  I  will  subscribe  it,  and  have  the 
praise  of  the  device." 

"  And  now,  my  lord."  said  Ramorny,  sealing  the 
letter,  and  leaving  it  behind,  "will  you  not  to  boat?'' 

"  Not  till  my  chamberlain  attends,  with  some- 
clothes  and  necessaries — and  you  may  call  my  sew- 
er also." 

"  My  lord,''  said  Ramorny,  "  time  presses,  and 
preparation  will  but  excite  suspicion.  Your  officera 
will  follow  with  the  mails  to-morrow.  For  to-night. 
I  trust  my  poor  service  may  suffice  to  wait  on  you  a. 
table  and  chamber." 

"Nay,  this  time  it  is  th(»u  who  forgets,"  said  the 
Prince,  touching  the  wounded  arm  with  his  walking- 
rod.  "Recollect,  man,  thou  canst  neither  carve  a 
capon,  nor  tie  a  point — a  goodly  sewer,  or  valet  of" 
the  mouth  !" 

Ramorny  grinned  with  rage  and  pain ;  for  his^ 
wound,  though  in  a  way  of  heahng,  was  still  highly- 
sensitive,  and  even  the  pointing  a  finger  towarcis  i*- 
made  him  tremble. 

"  Will  your  Highness  now  be  pleased  to  take- 
boat  ?"    - 

"  Not  till  I  take  leave  of  the  Lord  Constable. 
Rothsay  must  not  slip  away,  like  a  thief  fram  apn- 
son,  from  the  house  of  Errol.  Summon  him  hi 
fher." 

'  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Ramorny,  "u  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  our  plan." 

"To  the  devil  with  danger,  thy  plan  and  thyself  I— 
I  must  and  will  act  to  Errol  as  becomes  us  both." 

The  Earl  entered,  agreeable  to  the  Prince's  sum- 
mons. 

"I  gave  you  this  trouble,  my  lord,"  said  Rothsay., 
with  the  dignified  courtesy  which  he  kne-w  so  weJ' 
how  to  assume,  "  to  thank  you  for  your  hospitality 
and  your  good  company.  I  can  enjoy  them  no  mong- 
er, as  pressing  affairs  call  me  to  F'alkland." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  Lord  High  Constable,  "I 
trust  your  Grace  remembers  that  you  ere  im<Utl 
ward." 
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"  How  !  under  ward  ?  If  I  am  a  prisoner,  speak 
jilaiiilv— if  not,  1  will  take  my  freedom  to  depart." 

"  I  would,  my  lord,  your  Highness  would  request 
h's  Majesty  s  permission  for  this  journey.  There  will 
he  much  displeasure." 

■'  Mean  you  displeasure  against  yourself,  my  lord, 
or  airainst  me  ?" 

"I  have  already  said  your  Highness  lies  in  ward 
here;  but  if  you  determine  to  break  it,  I  have  no 
warrant— God  forbid — to  put  force  on  your  inclina- 
tions    I  can  but  entreat  your  Highness,  for  your  own 

eake" 

"Of  my  own  interests  I  am  the  best  judge— Good 
evening  to  vou,  my  lord." 

The  wilful  Prinee  stepped  into  the  boat  with  Dwi- 
ning  and  Ramornv,  and,  waiting  for  no  other  attend- 
ance, Eviot  ptished  off  the  vessel,  which  descended  the 
Tay  rapiilly  by  the  assistance  of  sail  and  oar,  and  of 
the  ebb-tide. 

For  some  space  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  appeared  si- 
lent and  moody,  nor  did  his  companions  interrupt  his 
reflections.  He  raised  his  head  at  length,  and  said. 
"My  father  loves  a  jest,  and  wlien  all  is  over,  he  will 
take  this  frolic  at  no  more  serious  rate  than  it  de- 
serves— a  fit  of  youth,  with  which  he  will  deal  as  he 
has  with  others.— Yonder,  my  masters,  shows  the  old 
Hold  of  Kmfauns,  frowning  above  the  Tay.  Now, 
tell  me,  John  Ramornv,  how  thou  hast  deal:  to  get 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  out  of  the  hands  of  yonder 
bull-headed  Provost ;  for  Errol  told  me  it  was  ru- 
moured that  she  was  under  his  protection." 

"Truly  she  was,  my  lord,  with  the  puipose  of  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess,— I 
mean  of  the  Lady  Marjory  of  Douglas.  Novy,  this 
beetle-headed  Provost,  v\'ho  is  after  all  hut  a  piece  of 
blundering  valiancy,  has,  like  most  such,  a  retainer 
of  some  slyness  and  cunning,  whom  he  uses  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  whose  suggestions  he  generally  con- 
eiders  as  his  own  ideas.  Whenever  I  would  possess 
myself  of  a  landward  baron,  I  address  myself  to 
su.^h  a  confidant,  who.  in  the  present  case,  is  called 
Kitt  Henshaw,  an  old  skipper  upon  the  Tay,  and  who, 
having  in  his  ti-.ne  sailed  as  far  as  Campvere,  holds 
with  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  the  resp.ct  due  to  one 
who  has  seen  foreign  countries.  I'his  his  agent  I 
have  made  my  own,  and  by  his  means  have  insinua- 
ted various  apologies,  in  order  to  postpone  the  depar- 
ture of  Catharine  for  Falkland." 
"  But  to  what  good  purpose?" 
"I  know  not  if  it  is  svise  to  tell  your  Highness, 
lest  you  should  disapprove  of  my  views— I  meant  the 
pflicers  of  the  Commission  for  inquiry  into  heretjcal 
opinions  should  have  found  the  Fair  i\Ia;d  at  Kin- 
fauns,  for  our  beauty  is  a  peevish,  self-willed  swerver 
from  the  Church;  and  certes,  I  designed  that  the 
Knight  should  have  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  fines 
and  confiscations  that  were  about  to  be  inflicted. 
The  monks  were  eager  enough  to  be  at  him,  seeing 
iie  hath  had  frequent  disputes  with  them  about  the 
ealmon-tithe." 

"But  wherefore  wouldst  thou  have  ruined  the 
Knight's  fortunes,  and  brought  the  beautifid  young 
woman  to  the  stake,  perchance  ?■"' 

"  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Duke !— Monks  never  burn  pret- 
ty maidens.  An  old  woman  might  have  been  in  some 
danger;  and  as  for  mv  Lord  Provost,  as  they  call 
him,  if  they  had  clipped  oft'  some  of  his  fat  acres,  it 
would  have  been  some  atonement  for  the  needless 
brave  he  put  on  me  in  Saint  John's  church." 

"i\Iethinks,  John,  it  was  but  a  base  revenge,"  said 
Rothsay. 

"Rest  ye  contented,  my  lord.  He  that  cannot  right 
himself  by  the  hand,  mtist  use  his  head.— Well,  that 
chance  was  over  by  the  tender-hearted  Douglas's  de- 
claring in  favour  of  tender  conscience;  and  then, 
iiiv  lord,  old  Henshnw  foimd  no  farther  objections  to 
carrying  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  to  Falkland.— not  to 
share  tfie  dulness  of  the  Lady  Marjory's  society,  as 
Sir  Patrick  Charieris  and  she  herself  doth  opine, 
but  to  keep  your  Highness  from  tiring  when  we  re- 
turn from  nunting  in  the  park." 

There  was  again  a  long  pause,  in  which  the  Prince 
Bceined  to  muse  deeply.  At  length  he  spoke. — "Ra- 
niorny,  1  have  a  scruple  in  this  matter ;   but  if  I 


name  it  to  thee,  the  devil  of  sophistry,  wiih  which 
thou  art  possessed,  will  argue  it  out  of  me,  as  it  hail 
done  many  others.    This  girl   is  the   most  beauti- 
ful, one  excepted,  whom  I  ever  saw  or  knew  ;  and  1 
like  her  the  more  that  she  bears  some  featun  s  of— 
Elizabeth  of  Dunbar.     But  she,  I    mean  Caiharine        j 
Glover,  is  contracted,  and  presently  to  be  wedded,  to         I 
Henry  the  Armourer,   a  craftsman   unequalled   for        ^ 
skill,  and  a  man-at-arms»yet  unmatched  in  the  bar- 
race.    To  follow  out  this  intrigue  would  do  a  good 
fellow  too  much  wrong." 

"Your  Highness  will  not  e.vpect  me  to  be  very  so- 
licitous of  Henry  Smith's  interest,"  said  Ramorny, 
looking  at  his  wounded  arm. 

"Ry  Saint  Andrew  with  his  shored  cross,  this  dis- 
aster of  thine  is  too  much  harped  upon,  John  Ramor- 
ny! Others  are  content  with  putting  a  finger  into 
every  man's  pie,  but  thou  must  thrust  in  thy  whole 
gory  hand.  It  is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone — let 
U  be  forgotten." 

"Nay,  my  lord,  you  allude  to  it  more  frequently 
than  I,"  answered  the  Knight, — "in  derision,  it  is 
true  ;  while  I — but  I  can  be  silent  on  the  subject  if  I 
cannot  forget  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  thee  that  I  have  scruple  about 
this  intrigue.  Dost  thou  remember,  when  we  went 
in  a  frolic  to  hear  father  Clement  preach,  or  rather 
to  see  this  fair  heretic,  that  he  spoke  as  touchingly 
as  a  minstrel  about  the  rich  man  taking  away  the 
poor  mans'  only  ewe  lamb  ?" 

"A  great  matter,  indeed,"  answered  Sir  John, 
"that  this  churl's  wife's  eldest  son  should  be  father- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Scotland  !  Hovv  many  earls 
would  covet  the  like  fate  for  their  fair  countesses'? 
and  how  many  that  have  had  such  good  luck  sleep 
not  a  grain  the  worse  for  it  ?" 

"And  if  I  might  presume  to  speak,"  said  the  me- 
diciner,  "  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland  assigned  such 
a  privilege  to  every  feudal  lord  over  his  female  vas- 
sals, though  lack  of  spirit  and  love  of  money  hath 
made  many  exchange  it  for  gold." 

"  I  require  no  argument  to  urge  me  to  be  kind  to  a 
pretty  woman  :  But  this  Catharine  has  been  ever 
cold  10  me,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  Ramorny.  "if,  youns,  hand- 
some, and  a  Prince,  you  know  not  now  to  make  your- 
self acceptable  to  a  fine  woman,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
sav  more." 

"  And  if  it  were  not  far  too  great  audacity  in  me  to 
speak  again,  I  would  say,"  quoth  the  leech,  "  tha'  all 
Perth  knows  that  the  Goin  Chrom  never  was  the 
maiden's  choice,  but  fairly  forced  upon  her  by  her  fa- 
ther. 1  know  for  certain  that  she  refused  him  re- 
peaicdly." 

"Nay,  if  thou  canst  assure  us  of  that,  the  case  ia 
much  altered,"  said  Rothsay.  "  Vulcan  was  a  smith 
as  well  as  Harry  Wynd  ;  he  would  needs  wed  Venus, 
and  our  Chronicles  tell  us  what  came  of  it." 

"  Then  long  may  Lady  Venus  live  and  be  worship- 
ped," said  Sir  John  Ramorny;  "and  succes.s  to  the 
gallant  knigjit  Mars,  who  goes  a-wooing  to  her  god- 
dess-ship !'' 

The  discourse  took  a  gay  and  idle  turn  for  a  few 
minutes;  but  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  soon  dropped  it. 
"  I  have  left,"  he  said,  "  yonder  air  of  the  prison- 
house  behind  me,  and  yet  mv  spirits  scarce  revive.  I 
feel  that  drowsy,  not  unpleasing,  yet  melancholy 
mood,  that  comes  over  us  when  exhausted  by  exer- 
cise, or  satiaied  with  pleasure.  Some  music  now, 
stealing  on  the  ear,  yet  not  loud  enough  to  make  U9 
lift  the  eve,  were  a  treat  fur  the  gods." 

"  Yoi.r  (irace  has  but  to  speak  your  wishes,  and 
the  nymphs  of  the  Tay  are  as  favourable  as  the  fair 
ones  upon  the  shore. — Hnrk— it  is  a  lute." 

"A  lute!"  said  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  listening; 
"  i'  is,  and  rarely  touched.  I  should  remember  that 
dying  fall.  Steer  towards  the  boat  from  whence  the 
nnisic  comes." 

"It  is  old  Henshaw,"  said  Ramorny,  "  working  up 
the  stream.— How,  skipper!" 

The  boatman  answered  the  hail,  and  drew  up 
alongside  of  the  Prince's  barge. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  my  old  friend  !'"  said  the  Prince,  recog- 
nising the  figure  as  well  as  the  appointments  of  the 
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French  glee-woman,  Louise.  "  I  thinU  I  owe  tliee 
Boniethiiig  for  being  the  means  of  thy  h:i\  ing  a  friglit, 
at  least,  upon  St.  Valentine's  day.  Into  tins  boat 
with  tlie  lute,  puppy  dog,  scrip  and  all— 1  will  prefer 
tiice  to  lady's  service,  who  shall  feed  thy  very  cur 
on  capons  and  canary. 

"  I  trust  your  Highness  will  consider"— said  Ra- 
niorny. 

"  I  will  consider  nothing  but  my  pleasure,  John. 
Pray,  do  thou  be  so  complying  as  toconsiderit  also." 

"  Is  it  indeed  to  a  lady's  service  you  would  pro- 
r;iote  me?"  said  the  glee-maiden.  "And  where  does 
she  dwell  ?" 

"  At  Falkland,"  answered  the  Prince. 

"Oh,  I  have  heardof  that  great  lady!"  said  Louise; 
'"  and  will  you  indeed  prefer  me  to  your  right  royal  con- 
sort's service?" 

"  I  will,  by  my  bono  ir^whenever  I  receive  her  as 
such— Mark  that  reservation,  John,"  said  he  aside  to 
Raiiiorny. 

The  persons  who  were  in  the  boat  caught  up  the 
tidings,  and  concluding  a  reconciliation  was  about  to 
take  place  betwi.vt  the  royal  couple,  e.xhorted  Louise 
to  profit  by  her  good  fortune,  and  add  herself  to  the 
Duchess  of  llothsay's  train.  Several  otitired  her 
some  acknowledgment  for  the  e.xercise  of  her  talents. 

During  this  moment  of  delay,  Ramorny  whispered 
to  Dwining,  "  3Iake  in,  knave,  with  some  objection. 
This  addition  is  one  too  many.  Rouse  thy  wits,  while 
I  speak  a  word  with  Henshaw." 

"  If  I  might  presume  to  speak,"  said  Dwining,  "as 
one  who  have  made  my  studies  both  in  Spain  and 
Arabia,  I  would  say,  my  lord,  that  the  sickness  has 
appeared  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  there  may  be  risk  in 
admitting  this  young  wanderer  into  your  Highness's 
vicinity." 

"  A\\ !  and  what  is  it  to  thee,"  said  Rothsay, 
"  whether  I  choose  to  be  poisoned  by  the  pestilence 
or  the  apothecary?  Must  thou,  too,  needs  thwart 
my  humour?" 

While  the  Prince  thus  silenced  the  remonstrances 
of  Dwining,  Sir  John  Ramorny  liad  snatched  a  mo- 
ment to  learn  from  Henshaw  tfiat  the  removal  of  the 
Duchess  of  Rothsay  from  Falkland  was  stiil  kept 
profoundly  secret,  and  that  Catharine  Cxlover  would 
arrive  there  that  evening  or  the  next  morninsj,  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  taken  under  the  noble  lady's  pro- 
tection. 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay,  deeplyplunged  in  thought, 
received  this  intimation  so  coldly,  that  Ramorny  took 
the  liberty  of  remonstrating.  "  This,  my  lord,"  he 
said,  "  is  playing  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  You 
wish  for  liberty — it  comes.  You  wish  for  beauty — it 
awaits  you,  with  just  so  much  delay  as  to  render  the 
boon  more  precious.  Even  your  slightest  desires 
seem  a  law  to  the  F'ates ;  for  you  desire  music  when 
it  seems  most  distant,  and  the  lute  and  song  are  at 
your  liand.  These  things,  so  sent,  should  be  enjoyed, 
else  we  are  but  like  peUed  children,  who  break  ana 
throw  from  them  the  toys  they  have  wept  themselves 
sick  for." 

"  To  enjoy  pleasure,  Ramorny,"  said  the  Prince, 
"a  man  sjiould  ha\e  suffered  pain,  as  it  requires  fast- 
ing to  gain  a  good  appetite.  We,  who  can  have  all 
for  a  wish,  little  enjoy  that  all  when  we  have  pos- 
sessed it.  Seest  thou  yonder  thiek  cloud,  which  is 
about  to  burst  to  rain  ?  It  seems  to  stifle  me — the 
waters  look  dark  and  lurid — the  shores  have  lost  their 
beautiful  form'' — 

"  My  lord,  forgive  your  servant,"  said  Ramorny. 
"  You  indulge  a  powerful  imagination,  as  an  unskil- 
ful liorseuian  permits  a  rtery  steed  to  rear  until  he 
falls  ha<k  on  his  master  and  crushes  him.  I  pray 
you  shake  off  this  lethargy.  Shall  the  glee-maiden 
make  fome  music?" 

"Let  her— but  it  must  be  melancholy;  all  mirth 
would  at  this  moment  jar  on  my  ear." 

Tlie  maiden  sung  a  melancholy  dirge  in  Norman 
French  ;  the  words,  of  which  the  following  is  an  imi- 
tation, were  united  to  a  tune  as  doleful  as  they  are 
litemselves. 

1. 

Yes,  thou  mayst  sigh, 

And  look  once  more  at  all  around, 


At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  pround. 
Tliy  life  its  final  course  lia^  found, 
And  thou  must  die. 

2. 
Yes,  lay  thee  down. 
And  while  tliy  struc(;lin»  pulses  flutter, 
Bid  the  gray  monk  his  soul-mass  mutter, 

And  the  deep  bell  its  death-lone  utter 

Thy  life  is  gone. 

3. 
Be  not  afraid. 

'Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thriJl, 
A  fever  tit,  niul  then  a  chill  : 
And  tlicii  au  end  of  human  ill, 
For  thou  art  dead. 

The  Prince  made  no  observation  on  the  music  ; 
and  the  maiden,  tit  Ramorny's  beck,  went  on  from 
tiuie  to  time  with  her  minstrel  craft,  until  the  eveninjj 
sunk  down  into  rain,  first  soft  and  gentle,  at  lengtli 
in  great  quantities,  and  accompanied  by  a  cold  wind. 
There  was  neither  cloak  nor  covering  for  the  Prince, 
and  he  sullenly  rejected  that  which  Rarmonyofit;red. 

"  It  is  not  for  Rothsay  to  wear  your  cast  garments, 
Sir  John — this  melted  snow,  which  I  feel  pierce  me 
to  the  very  marrow,  I  am  now  encountering  by  your 
fault.  W'ny  dill  you  presume  to  put  off"  the  boat  with- 
out my  servants  and  apparel?" 

Ramorny  did  not  attempt  an  exculpation;  for  he 
knew  the  Prince  was  in  one  of  those  humours,  when 
to  enlarge  upon  a  grievance  was  jnore  pleasing  to 
him  than  to  have  his  mouth  stopped  by  any  reason- 
able apology.  In  sullen  silence,  or  amid  unsuppressed 
chiding,  the  boat  arrived  at  the  fishing  village  of  New- 
burgh.  The  party  landed,  and  found  horses  in  readi- 
ness, which  indeed  Ramorny  had  long  since  provided 
for  the  occasion.  Their  quality  underwent  the  Prince'3 
bitter  sarcasm,  expressed  to  Ramorny  sometimes  by 
direct  words,  oftener  by  bitter  gibes.  At  length  they 
were  mounted,  and  rode  on  through  the  closing  nieht 
and  the  falling  rain,  the  Prince  leading  the  vvav  with 
reckless  haste.  The  glee-maiden,  mounted  by  his 
express  order,  attended  them  ;  and  well  for  tier  that, 
accustomed  to  severe  weather,  and  exercise  both  on 
foot  and  horseback,  she  supported  as  firmly  as  the 
men  the  fatigues  of  the  nocturnal  ride.  Ramorny 
was  compelli  d  to  keep  at  the  Prince's  rein,  being  un- 
der no  small  anxiety  lest,  in  his  wayward  fit,  he 
plight  ride  ofl'  from  him  entirely,  and,  taking  refuge 
in  the  house  of  some  loyal  baron,  escape  the  snaro 
which  was  spread  for  him.  He  therefore  sufiered  in- 
expressibly during  tne  ride,  both  in  mind  and  in  body. 

At  length  the  forest  of  Falkland  received  them,  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  moon  showed  the  dark  and  huge 
tower,  an  appendage  of  royalty  itself,  though  granted 
for  a  season  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  On  a  signal 
given  the  drawbridge  fell.  Torches  glared  in  the 
court-yard,  menials  attended,  and  the  Prince,  assisted 
from  "horseback,  wis  ushered  into  an  apartment, 
wdiere  Ramorny  waited  on  him,  together  with  Dwi- 
ning, and  entreated  him  to  take  the  leech's  advice. 
TheDukeof  Rothsay  repulsed  the  proposal,  haughtily 
ordered  his  bed  to  be  prepared,  and  having  stood  for 
some  time  shivering  in  his  dank  garments  beside  a 
large  blazing  fire,  he  retired  to  his  apartment  withojjit 
taking  leave  of  any  one. 

"  You  see  the  peevish  humour  of  this  childish  boy, 
now,"  said  Ramorny  to  Dwining  ;  "  can  you  wonder 
that  a  servant,  who  has  done  so  much  for  him  as  I 
have,  should  be  tired  of  such  a  master?" 

"  No,  truly,"  said  Dwining,  "  that  and  the  pro 
mised  Earldom  of  Lindores  would  shake  any  man's 
fidelity.  But  shall  we  commence  with  him  this 
evening?  He  has,  if  eye  and  L;heek  speak  true,  the 
foundation  of  a  fever  within  him,  which  will  make 
our  work  easy,  while  it  will  seem  theetlect  of  nature." 

"  It  is  an  opportunity  lost,"  said  Ramorny ;  "  but 
we  must  delay  our  blow  till  he  has  seen  this  beauty 
C-atharine  Glover.  She  may  be  hereafter  a  witness 
that  she  saw  him  in  good  health,  and  master  of  his 
own  motions,  a  brief  space  before — you  understand 
me  ?'^ 

Dwining  nodded  assent,  and  added, 

"  There  is  no  time  lost ;  for  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  blighting  a  flower,  exhausted  from  havir-^  toen 
made  to  bloom  too  soon." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Ah  me  I  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 

Sore  fiven  to  revel  and  un^'odly  glee: 

Few  eaitlily  things  found  favour  in  his  sight, 

Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 

And  flaunting  wassailcrs  of  high  and  low  degree. 

EVRON. 

With  the  next  morning  the  humour  of  the  Duke 
of  llothsny  was  changed.  He* complained,  indeed, 
(if  pain  and  fever,  but  they  rather  seemed  to  stimu- 
late than  to  overwhehii  hiin.  He  was  familiar  with 
Rarnorny,  an(l  though  he  said  nothinjr  on  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  night,  it  was  plain  lie  remembered 
what  he  desired  to  obliterate  from  the  memory  of  his 
followers — the  ill-humour  he  had  then  displayed.  He 
was  civil  to  every  one,  and  jested  with  Rarnorny  on 
the  subject  of  Catharine's  arrival. 

"Ho\y  surprised  will  the  pretty  prude  be  at  seeing 
herself  in  a  family  of  men,  when  she  e.\pects  to  be 
admitted  amongst  the  hoods  and  pinners  of  Dame 
Marjory's  waiting-women  !  Thou  nast  not  many  of 
the  tender  sex  in  thy  household,  I  take  it,  Ramorny  7" 

"  Faith,  none  except  the  minstrel  wench,  but  a 
household  drudge  or  two  whom  we  may  not  dispense 
w;th.  By  the  way,  she  is  anxiously  inquiring  after 
the  mistress  your  iHighness  promised  to  prefer  her  to 
—Shall  I  dismiss  her,  to  hunt  for  her  new  mistress 
at  leisure!" 

''  Bv  no  means,  she  will  serve  to  amuse  Catharine 
—And,  hark  you.  were  it  not  well  to  receive  that  coy 
jiliet  with  something  of  a  mumming']" 

"How  mean  you,  my  lord  1" 

"  Thou  art  didl,  man— Vv'e  will  not  disappoint  her, 
since  she  expects  to  find  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay— I 
will  be  Duke  and  Duchess  in  my  ovvn  person." 

"  Still  I  do  not  comprehend." 

''  fso  one  so  dull  as  a  wit,"  said  the  Prince,  "  when 
he  does  not  hit  off'  the  scent  at  once.  My  Duchess, 
as  they  call  her,  has  been  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  run 
av\-ay  from  Falkland,  as  I  to  come  hither.  We  have 
both  left  our  apparel  behind.  There  is  as  much 
female  trumpery  in  the  wardrobe  adjoining  to  mv 
sleeping-room,  as  would  equip  a  whole  carnival. 
Look  you,  I  will  play  Dame  Marjory,  disposed  on 
this  day-bed  here  with  a  mourning  veil  and  a  wreath 
of  willow,  to  show  my  forsaken  plight;  thou,  .John, 
will  look  starch  and  stiff  enough  for  her  Galwegian 
maid  of  honour,  the  Countess  Hermigild  ;  and  Dwi- 
ning  shall  present  the  old  Hecate,  her  nurse, — only 
she  hath  more  beard  on  her  upper  lip  than  Dwining 
on  his  whole  face,  and  skull  to  boot.  He  should 
have  the  commodily  of  a  beard  to  set  her  forth  con- 
formably. Get  thy  kitchen  drudges,  and  what  passa- 
ble pages  thou  hast  with  thee,  to  make  my  women 
of  the  bedroom.    Hearest  thou '? — about  it  instantly." 

Ramorny  hasted  into  the  anteroom,  and  told  Dwi- 
ning the  Prince's  device. 

'■  Do  thou  look  to  humour  the  fool,"  he  said ;  "  I 
care  not  liow  little  I  see  him,  knovvmg  what  is  to  be 
done." 

"Trust  all  to  me,"  said  the  physician,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  VVhat  sort  of  a  butcher  is  he  that 
i.an  cut  the  lamb's  throat,  yet  is  afraid  to  hear  it 
bleat  ?" 

"  Tush,  fear  not  my  constancy— I  cannot  forget 
that  he  would  have  cast  me  into  the  cloister  with  as 
little  regard  as  if  he  threw  away  the  truncheon  of  a 
broken  lance.  Begone— yet  stay— ere  you  go  to  ar- 
range this  silly  pageant,  something  nmst  be  settled 
to  unpose  on  the  thick-witted  Charteris.  He  is  like 
enough,  should  he  be  left  in  the  belief  that  the 
Ljuchess  of  Rothsay  is  still  here,  and  Catharine 
Gluver  in  attendance  on  her,  to  come  down  with 
jffers  of  scTvice,  and  the  like,  when,  as  I  need  scarce 
.ell  thoe,  his  presence  would  be  inconvenient — Indeed, 
hi.s  is  the  more  likely,  that  some  folks  have  given  a 
•warmer  name  to  the  iron-headed  Knight's  great  and 
Iciider  patronage  of  this  damsel.'" 

"  With  that  hint,  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  him.  I 
v/ill  send  him  such  a  letter,  that  for  this  month  he 
shah  hold  hi  nself  as  ready  for  a  journey  to  hell  as 
to  Falkland.— Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
Puchess's  confessor  7"  - 
^Valtheof,  a  gray  friar." 


"  Enough— then  here  I  start." 

In  a  few  minutes,  for  he  was  a  clerk  of  rare  cele 
rity,  Dwining  finished  a  letter,  which  he  placed  ia 
Ramorny's  hands. 

"  This  is  admirable,  and  would  have  made  thy  for- 
tune with  Rothsay — 1  think  I  should  have  been  too 
jealous  to  trust  thee  in  his  household,  save  that  his 
day  is  closed." 

"  Read  it  aloud,"  said  Dwining,  "  that  we  may 
judge  if  it  goes  trippingly  off."  A.nd  Ramorny  read 
as  follows  : — "  By  command  of  our  high  and  mighty 
Princess  Marjory,  Duchess  of  Rothsay,  and  so  forth, 
we  Waltheof,  unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  do  thee.  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  Knight,  o( 
Kinfauns,  to  know,  that  her  Highness  marvels  much 
at  the  temerity  with  which  you  have  sent  to  her  pre- 
sence a  woman,  of  whose  fame  she  can  judge  but 
lightly,  seeing  she  hath  made  her  abode,  without  any 
necessity,  for  more  than  a  week  in  thine  own  castle, 
without  company  of  any  other  female,  saving  me- 
nials;  of  which  foul  cohabitation  the  savour  is  gone 
up  through  Fife,  Angus,  and  Perthshire.  Neverthe- 
less, her  Highness,  considering  the  case  as  one  of 
human  frailty,  hath  not  caused  this  wanton  one  to  be 
scourged  with  nettles,  or  otherwise  to  dree  penance; 
but  as  two  good  brethren  of  the  convent  of  Lindores, 
the  Fathers  Thickscull  and  Dundermorc,  have  been 
summoned  up  to  the  Highlands  upon  an  especial  call, 
her  Highness  hath  committed  to  their  care  this 
maiden  Catharine,  with  charge  to  convey  her  to  her 
father,  whom  she  states  to  be  residing  beside  Loch 
Tay,  under  whose  protection  she  will  find  a  situation 
more  fitting  her  qualities  and  habits,  than  the  Castle 
of  Falkland,  while  her  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Rothsay  abides  there.  She  hath  charged  the  said 
reverend  brothers  so  to  deal  with  the  young  woman, 
as  may  give  her  a  sense  of  the  sin  of  incontinence, 
and  she  commendeth  thee  to  confession  and  peni- 
tence.—Signed,  Waltheof,  by  command  of  an  high 
and  mighty  Princess'' — and  so  forth. 

When  he  had  finished,  "Excellent — excellent!" 
Ramorny  exclaimed.  "  This  unexpected  rebuff  will 
drive  Charteris  mad  !  He  hath  been  long  making  a 
sort  of  homage  to  this  lady,  and  to  find  himself  sus- 
pected of  incontinence,  when  he  was  expecting  the 
full  credit  of  a  charitable  action,  will  altogether  con- 
found him ;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  it  will  be  long 
enough  ere  he  come  hither  to  look  after  the  damsel, 
or  do  honour  to  the  dame. — But  away  to  thy  pageant, 
while  I  prepare  that  which  shall  close  the  pageant 
for  ever." 

It  was  an  hour  before  noon,  when  Catharine, 
escorted  by  old  Henshaw,  and  a  groom  of  the  Knight 
of  Kinfauns,  arrived  before  the  lordly  tower  of  Falk- 
land. The  broad  banner  which  was  displayed  from 
it  bore  the  arms  of  Rothsay.  the  servants  who  ap- 
peared wore  the  colours  of  the  Prince's  househokl, 
all  confirming  the  general  belief  that  the  Duchess 
still  resided  there.  Catharine's  heart  throbbed,  for 
she  had  heard  that  the  Duchess  had  the  pride  as  well 
as  tlie  high  courage  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  fell 
uncertain  touching  the  reception  she  was  to  expe- 
rience. On  entering  the  Castle,  she  observed  that 
the  train  was  smaller  than  she  had  expected,  but  as 
the  Duchess  lived  inclose  retirement,  she  was  little 
surprised  at  this.  In  a  species  of  anteroom  she  was 
met  by  a  little  old  woman,  who  seemed  bent  double 
with  age,  and  supported  herself  upon  an  ebony  staff. 

"  Truly  thou  art  welcome,  fair  daughter,"  said 
she,  saluting  Catharine,  "and,  as  I  may  say,  to  an 
afflicted  house ;  and  I  trust  (once  more  saluting  ker) 
thou  wilt  be  a  consolation  to  my  precious  and  right 
royal  daughter  the  Duchess.  Sit  thee  down,  my 
child,  till  I  see  whether  my  lady  be  at  leisure  to  re- 
ceive thee.  Ah.  my  child,  thou  art  very  lovely  in- 
deed, if  Our  Lady  hath  given  to  thee  a  soul  to  match 
with  so  fair  a  body." 

With  that  the  counterfeit  old  woman  crept  into  the 
next  apartment,  where  she  found  Rothsay  in  the 
masquerading  habit  he  had  prepared,  and  Rarnorny, 
who  had  evaded  taking  part  in  the  pageant,  in  hla 
ordinary  attire. 

"  Thou  art  a  precious  rascal.  Sir  Doctor,"  said  the 
Prhice;  "by  my  honour  I  think  thou  couldst  find  in 
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thy  heart  to  play  out  tlie  whole  play  thyself,  lover's 
Dart  and  all." 

"  It"  it  wore  to  save  your  Highness  trouble,"  said 
the  leech,  witli  his  usual  subdued  laugh. 

"No,  no,"  said  Rotlisay,  "I'll  never  need  thy 
help,  man— and  tell  nie  now,  how  look  I,  thus  dis- 
posed on  the  eoueh — languishing  and  ladylike,  ha  7" 

"  Something  too  tine  compiexioned  and  soft-fea- 
aired  for  the  Lady  Marjory  of  Douglas,  if  I  may  pre- 
Bume  to  say  so,"  said  the  leech. 

"  Away,  villain,  and  marshal  in  this  fair  frost-piece 
—fear  not  she  wdl  complain  of  my  efieminacy— and 
thou,  Ramornv,  away  also." 

As  the  Knight  left  the  apartment  by  one  door,  the 
fictitious  old  woman  usht-red  in  Catharine  Glover  by 
another.  The  room  had  been  carefully  darkened  to 
twilight,  so  that  Catharine  saw  the  apparently  female 
figure  stretched  on  the  couch  without  the  least  sus- 
picion. 

"  Is  that  the  maiden  1"  asked  Rothsay,  in  a  voice 
naturally  sweet,  and  now  carefully  modulated  to  a 
wliispenng  tone — "  Let  her  approach,  Griselda,  and 
kiss  our  hand." 

The  supposed  nurse  led  the  trembling  maiden  for- 
ward to  the  side  of  the  couch,  and  signed  to  her  to 
kneel.  Catharine  did  so,  and  kissed  with  much  de- 
votion and  simplicity  the  gloved  hand  which  the 
counterfeit  Duchess  extended  to  her. 

"  Be  not  a»raid,"  said  the  same  musical  voice ;  "in 
me  you  only  see  a  melancholy  e.xample  of  the  vanity 
of  human  greatness — happy  those,  my  child,  whose 
rank  places  them  beneath  tne  storms  of  state." 

While  he  spoke,  he  put  his  arms  around  Catharine's 
neck  and  drew  her  towards  him,  as  if  to  salute  her  in 
token  of  welcome.  But  the  kiss  was  bestowed  with 
an  earnestness  which  so  much  over-acted  the  part  of 
the  fair  patroness,  that  Catharine,  concluding  the 
Duchess  had  lost  her  senses,  screamed  aloud. 

"  Peace,  fool !  it  is  I— David  of  Rothsay." 

Catharine  looked  around  her — the  nurse  was  gone, 
and  the  Duke  tearing  off  his  veil,  she  saw  herself  in 
tte  power  of  a  daring  young  libertine. 

"  Now  be  present  with  me,  Heaven  !"  she  said ; 
"  and  thou  wilt,  if  I  forsake  not  myself" 

As  this  resolution  darted  through  het  mind,  she 
repressed  her  disposition  to  scream,  and,  as  far  as 
she  might,  strove  to  conceal  her  fear. 

"  The  jest  hath  been  played,"  she  said,  with  as 
much  firmness  as  she  could  assume ;  "  may  I  entreat 
that  your  Highness  will  now  unhand  me,"  for  he 
still  kept  hold  of  her  arm. 

"  Nay,  my  pretty  captive,  struggle  not— why  should 
you  fear  7" 

"  I  do  not  struggle,  my  lord.  As  you  are  pleased 
to  detain  me,  I  will  not,  by  striving,  provoke  you  to 
use  me  ill,  and  give  pain  to  yourself,  when  you  have 
time  to  think." 

"  \Vhy,  thou  traitress,  thou  hast  held  me  captive 
for  months,"  said  the  Prince ;  "and  wilt  thou  not 
let  me  hold  thee  for  a  moment  ?" 

"  This  were  gallantry,  my  lord,  were  it  in  the 
streets  of  Perth,  where  I  might  listen  or  escape  as 
I  listed — it  is  tvranny  here." 

■  "  And  if  I  did  let  thee  go,  whither  wouldst  thou 
fly?"  said  Rothsay.  "  The  bridges  are  up— the  port- 
cullis down — ana  the  men  who  follow  me  are 
strangely  deaf  to  a  peevish  maiden's  squalls.  Be 
kind,  therefore,  and  you  shall  know  what  it  is  to 
oblige  a  Prince." 

"Unloose  me,  then,  my  lord,  and  hear  me  appeal 
from  t'lvself  to  thyself— from  Rothsay  to  the  Prince 
of  Scotland. — I  am  the  daughter  of  an  humble  but 
honest  citizen.  I  am,  I  may  well-nigh  say,  the  spouse 
of  a  brave  and  honest  man.  If  I  have  given  your 
Highness  any  encouragement  for  what  you  have 
done,  it  has  been  unintentional.  Thus  forewarned,_  I 
entreat  vou  to  forego  your  power  over  me,  and  suffer 
me  to  depart.  Your  Highness  can  obtain  nothing 
from  me,  save  by  means  equally  unworthy  of  knight- 
hood or  manhood." 

"  You  arc  DOld,  Catharine,"  said  the  Prince,  "but 
neither  as  a  knight  nor  a  man  can  I  avoid  accepting 
jt  defiance.  I  r'  vst  teach  yo  ;  he  risk  of  si  ch  chal- 
lenges." 

Vol  VI. 


While  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  throw  his  arms 
again  around  her;  but  she  eluded  his  grasp,  and 
proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  firm  decision. 

"  My  strength,  my  lord,  is  as  great  to  defend  my- 
self in  an  honourable  strife,  as  yours  can  be  to  assail 
me  with  a  most  dishonourable  purpose.  Do  not 
shame  yourself  and  me  by  putting  it  to  the  combat. 
You  may  stun  me  with  blows,  or  you  may  call  aid  to 
overpower  me ;  but  otherwise  you  will  fail  of  your 
purpose." 

"  What  a  brute  you  would  make  me !"  said  the 
Prince.  "  The  force  I  would  use  is  no  more  than 
excuses  women  in  yielding  to  their  own  weakness." 

He  sat  down  in  some  emotion. 

"  Then  keep  it,"  said  Catharine,  "  for  those  wo- 
men who  desire  such  an  exciise.  My  resistance  is 
that  of  the  most  determined  mind,  which  love  of  ho- 
nour and  fear  of  shame  ever  inspired.  Alas !  my 
lord,  could  you  succeed,  you  would  but  break  every 
bond  between  me  and  life — between  yourself  and 
honour.  I  have  been  trained  fraudulently  here,  by 
what  decoys  I  know  not;  but  were  I  to  go  disho- 
noured hence,  it  would  be  to  denounce  the  destroyer 
of  my  happiness  to  every  quarter  of  Europe.  I  would 
take  the  palmer's  staff  in  my  hand,  and  wherevei 
chivalry  is  honoured,  or  the  word  Scotland  has  been 
heard,  I  would  proclaim  the  heir  of  a  hundred  kings, 
the  son  of  the  godly  Robert  Stewart,  the  Heir  of  the 
heroic  Bruce — a  truthless,  faithless  man,  unworthy 
of  the  crown  he  expects,  and  of  the  spurs  he  wears. 
Every  lady  in  wide  Europe  would  hold  your  name 
too  foul  for  her  lips — every  worthy  knight  would  hold 
you  a  baffled,  forsworn  caitiff,  false  to  the  first  vow 
of  arms,  the  protection  of  woman,  and  the  defence  ot 
the  feeble." 

Rothsay  resunied  his  seat,  and  looked  at  her  with 
a  countenance  in  which  resentment  was  mingled 
with  admiration.  "  You  forgei  to  whonij-ou  speak, 
maiden.  Know,  the  distinction  I  have  offered  you  is 
one  for  which  hundreds,  whose  trains  you  are  born 
to  bear,  would  feel  gratitude." 

"  Once  more,  mvlord,"  resumed  Catharine,  "keep 
these  favours  for  those  by  whom  they  are  p.nzed  ;  or 
rather  reserve  your  time  and  your  health  for  other 
and  nobler  pursuits, — for  the  defence  of  vour  country 
and  the  happiness  of  your  subjects.  Alas,  my  loni ! 
how  willingly  would  an  exulting  people  receive  you 
for  their  chief! — How  gladly  would  they  close  around 
>^ou,  did  you  show  desire  to  head  them  against  the 
opi)ression  of  the  mighty,  the  violence  of  the  lawless, 
the  seduction  of  the  vicious,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
hj'pocrite !" 

The  Duke  of  Rothsay,  v;hose  virtuous  feelings  were 
as  easily  excited  as  they  were  evanescent,  was  affect- 
ed by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  spoke.     "For- 
give me  if  I  have  alarmed  you,  maiden,"  he  say,'.-,  j. 
"thou  art  too  noble-minded  to  be  the  toy  of  pa tie-wall, 
pleasure,  for  which  my  mistake  destined  thee ;  i^'i-Qfji  the 
even  were  thy  birth  worthy  of  thy  noble  spirit.y,^'p|j(.a. 
transcendant  beauty,  have  no  heart  to  give  ihee  p,.,^^jf,a- 
by  the  homage  of  the  heart  only  should  such  as  ^|g  g^. 
be  wooed.    But  my  hopes  have  been  blighted,  Ca[j„ht  to 
rine;— the  only  woman  I  ever  loved  has  been  torn  f -^(j  by 
me  in  the  very  wantonness  of  policy,  and  a  wife  jg_ 
posed  on  me  whom  I  must  ever  detest,  even  hadter  she 
the  loveliness  and  softness  which  alone  can  rendtgjjgjj^ 
woman  amiable  in  my  eyes.    My  health  is  fad" 
even  in  early  youth  ;  and  all  that  is  left  for  me  is  inion 
snatch  such  flowers  as  the  short  passage  froni  life  ,j.      ' 
the  grave  will  now  present.    Look  at  my  hectic  chetf'^j,^ 
— feel,  if  you  will,  my  intermitting  pulse  ;  and  pity  me    "j 
and  excuse  me,  if  I,  whose  rights  as  a  Prince  and  as'^" 
a  man  have  been  trampled  upon  and  usurped,  feel  ov.     J^ 
casional  indifference  towards  the  rights  of  others,  and 
indulge  a  selfish  desire  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  pass 
ing  moment." 

"Oh,  my  lord  !"  exclaimed  Catharine,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm which  belonged  to  her  character — "I  w>ll 
call  you  my  dear  lord, — for  dear  must  the  Heir  oi 
Bruce  be  to  every  child  of  Scotland,— let  me  not,  I 
pray,  hear  vou  speak  thus!  Your  glorious  ancestor 
endured  exile,  persecution,  the  night  of  famine,  and 
the  day  of  unequal  combat,  to  free  his  country; — do 
vou  practice  the  like  self-denial  to  free  yourself.  Te-S.^ 
17 
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yourself  from  those  who  find  their  own  way  to  great- 
ness smoothed  by  feeding  your  follies.  Distrust  yon 
dark  Rainorny  1 — you  know  it  not,  I  am  sure — you 
could  not  know  ;  but  the  wreteh  who  could  urge  the 
daughter  to  courses  of  shame  by  threatening  the  life 
of  the  aged  father,  is  capable  of  all  that  is  vile— all 
that  is  treacherous!" 

"Did  Ramorny  do  this?"  said  the  Prince. 

"  He  did  indeed,  my  lord,  and  he  dares  not  deny  it." 

"It  shall  be  looked  to,"  answered  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay.  "I  have  ceased  to  love  him;  but  he  has 
suffered  much  for  my  sake,  and  I  must  see  his  servi- 
ces honourably  requited." 

"  i/i.9  services  !  Oh,  my  lord,  if  chronicles  speak 
true,  such  services  brought  Troy  to  ruins,  and  gave 
the  infidels  possession  of  Spain.'' 

"Hush,  maiden;  speak  within  compass,  I  pray 
you,"  said  the  Prince,  rising  up ;  "  our  conference 
ends  here." 

"  Yet  one  word,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Rothsay,"  said 
Catharine,  with  animation,  while  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance resembled  that  of  an  admonitory  angel — "I 
cannot  tell  what  unpels  me  to  5peak  thus  boldly ;  but 
tiie  fire  burns  within  me,  and  will  break  out._  Leave 
this  castle  without  an  hour's  delay !  the  air  is  un- 
v^-holesome  for  you.  Dismiss  this  Ramorny,  before 
tlie  day  is  ten  minutes  older!  his  company  is  most 
dnngerous." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  this?" 

"None  in  especial,"  answered  Catharine,  abashed 
at  her  own  eagerness, — "  none,  perhaps,  excepting 
mv  fears  for  your  safety." 

"  To  vague  fears,  the  Heir  of  Bruce  must  not  listen. 
— What,  ho!  who  waits  without?" 

Ramorny  entered,  and  bowed  low  to  the  Duke  and 
to  the  maid  n,  whom,  perhaps,  he  considered  as  like- 
ly to  be  preferred  to  the  post  of  favourite  Sultana,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  a  courteous  obeisance. 

"Ramorny,"  said  the  Prince,  "is  there  in  the 
household  any  female  of  reputation,  who  is  fit  to 
wait  on  this  young  woman,  till  we  can  send  her 
where  she  may  desire  to  go  ?" 

"I  fear,"  replied  Ramorny,  "if  it  displease  not  your 
Highness  to  hear  the  truth,  your  household  is  indif- 
ferently provided  in  that  way;  and  that,  to  speak  the 
very  verity,  the  glee-maiden  is  the  most  decorous 
amongst  us." 

"  Let  her  wait  upon  this  young  person,  then,  since 
better  may  not  be. — And  take  patience,  maiden,  for  a 
few  hours." 

Catharine  retired. 

"  So,  my  lord,— part  you  so  soon  from  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Pm-th  ?  This  is,  indeed,  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  victory.',' 

"There  is  neither  victory  nor  defeat  in  the  case," 
returned  the  Prince,  dryly.  "  The  girl  loves  me  not ; 
Jjj'i'y,  |o  I  love  her  well  enough  to  torment  myself  con- 

'■"Dc"  her  scruples." 
ca-e  1  he  chaste  Malcolni  the  Maiden  revived  in  one 
done  '  descendants  !"  said  Ramorny. 

••'j'''avour  me,  sir,  by  a  truce  to  your  wit,  or  by 
lij«  s'''""  a  d'.fl'erent  subject  for  its  career.  It  is  noon, 
I. an  liev'i,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  commanding 
liieai'  ^o  serve  up  dinner." 

''-pmorny  left  the  room,  but  Rothsay  thought  he 
,j,g,overed  a  smile  upon  his  countenance;  and  to  be 
littj,  subject  of  this  man's  satire,  gave  him  no  ordi- 
hroT  'ic'Srrt  of  pain.  He  summoned,  however,  the 
,.a,ii^ght  to  his  table,  and  even  admitted  Dwining  to 
{Q  e  same  honour.  The  conversation  was  of  a  lively 
,j,.id  dissolute  cast,  a  tone  encouraged  by  the  Prince, 
].-;  if  designing  to  counterbalance  the  gravity  of  his 
morals  in  the'  morning,  which  Ramorny,  who  was 
read  in  old  chronicies,had  the  boldness  to  liken  to 
the  continence  of  Scipio. 

The  banquet,  notwithstanding  the  Duke's  indifTer- 
tnt  lieahh,  \\a3  protracted  in  idle  wantonness,  far 
beyond  the  rules  of  temperance  ;  and,  whether  owing 
slinpiy  to  the  strength  of  the  wine  which  he  drank, 
or  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
balnit,  because  the  Inst  wine  which  he  quatli^d  had 
neeti  adulterated  by  Dwining,  it  so  happened  that  the 
Priii-e,  towards  the  etui  of  i\v  repast,  fell  into  a  le- 
ihnrgic  sleep,  from  which  i»  seemed  impossible   to 


rouse  hini.  Sir  John  Ramorny  and  Dwining  carried 
him  to  his  chamber,  accepting  no  other  assistanct 
than  that  of  another  person,  whom  we  will  after- 

ards  give  name  to. 

Next  morning,  it  vvas  announced  that  the  Prince 
was  taken  ill  of  an  infectious  disorder ;  and  to  pre- 
vent its  spreading  through  the  household,  no  one 
was  admitted  to  vvait  on  him  save  his  late  Jlaster  of 
Horse,  the  physician  Dwining,  and  the  domestic  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  one  of  whom  seemed  alwavs  to 
remain  in  the  apartment,  while  the  others  observed 
a  degree  of  precaution  respecting  their  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  so  sirii.-t  as  to  maintain 
the  belief  that  he  was  dangerously  ill  of  an  infectious 
disorder. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Ill  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire, 

With  poofi  old  folios  ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  woful  aees,  Inn?  ago  betid  : 

And,  ere  thou  bid  goodnieht.  to  quit  their  grief, 

Tell  thou  the  lamenluble  fall  of  nie. 

King  Richard  II.  Act  5.  Scene  1. 

Far  different  had  been  the  fate  of  the  misguided 
Heir  of  Scotland,  from  that  which  was  publicly 
given  out  in  tlie  town  of  Falkland.  His  ambitious 
uncle  had  determined  on  his  death,  as  the  means  of 
reniGving  the  first  and  most  formidable  barrier  be- 
twixt his  own  family  and  the  throne.  James,  the 
younger  son  of  the  King,  was  a  mere  boy,  who  might 
at  more  leisure  be  easily  set  aside.  Ramorny's  view3 
of  aggrandizement,  and  the  resentment  which  he 
had  latterly  entertained  against  his  master,  made  him 
a  willing  agent  in  voung  Rothsay's  destruction.  Dwi- 
ning's  love  of  gold,  and  his  native  malignity  of  dis- 
position, rendered  him  equally  forward.  It  had  been 
resolved,  with  the  most  calculating  cruelty,  that  all 
mvans  which  might  leave  behind  marks  of  violence 
were  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  extinction  of  life 
suffered  to  take  place  of  itself,  by  privation  of  every 
kind  acting  upon  a  frail  and  unpaired  constitution. 
The  Prince  of  Scotland  vyas  not  to  be  murdered,  as 
Ramorny  had  expressed  himself  on  another  occasion, 
— he  vvas  onlvto  cease  to  exist. 

Rothsay's  bedchamber  in  the  Tower  of  Falkland 
was  well  adapted  for  the  execution  of  such  a  horrible 
project.  A  small  narrow  staircase,  scarce  known  to' 
exist,  opened  from  thence  by  a  trap-door  to  the  sub- 
terranean dungeons  of  the  castle,  through  a  passage 
by  which  the  feudal  lord  was  wont  to  visit,  in  private, 
and  in  disguise,  the  inhabitants  of  those  miserable 
regions.  By  this  staircase  the  villains  conveyed  the 
insensible  Prince  to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  casde, 
so  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  no  cries  or 
groans,  it  was  supposed,  could  possibly  be  heard. 
while  the  strength  of  its  door  and  fastenings  must 
for  a  long  time  have  defied  force,  even  if  the  entrance 
could  have  been  discovered.  Bonthron,  who  had 
been  saved  from  tlie  galloivsfor  thepurpo.'-e,  was  the 
willing  a<rent  of  Ramorny's  unparalleled  crueity  to 
his  misled  and  betrayed  patron. 

This  wretch  revisited  tlie  dungeon  at  the  time  when 
the  Prince's  lethargy  began  to  wear  off,  and  when, 
awaking  to  sensation,  he  felt  himself  deadly  cold,  un- 
able to  move,  and  oppressed  with  fetters,  which  scarce 
permitted  him  to  stir  froni  the  dank  straw  on  which 
he  was  laid.  His  first  idea  was,  that  he  was  in  a 
fearful  dream — his  next  brought  a  confused  augury 
of  the  truth.  He  called,  shouted,— yelled  at  length 
in  frenzy, — l)ut  no  assistance  came,  and  he  was  only, 
answered  by  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  dungeon.  The 
agent  of  Hell  heard  these  agonizing  screams,  and  de 
lilierately  reckoned  them  against  the  taunts  and  re- 
proaches with  which  Rothsay  had  expressed  his 
instinctive  aversion  to  him.  When,  exhausted  and 
hopeless,  the  unnappy  youth  remained  silent,  tho - 
savage  resolved  to  present  himself  before  the  eyes  of 
his  prisoner.  The  locks  were  drawn,  the  chain  fell ; 
the  Prince  raised  himself  as  high  as  his  fetters  per- 
mitted— a  red  glare,  against  which  he  was  fain  to  shu 
his  eyes,  streamed  through  the  vault;  and  when  lis 
opened  tliem  again,  i,  «vason  the  ghastly  form  of  one 
whom  he  had  reason  to  think  dead.     He  sunk  back 
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«n  horror.  "T  am  judged  and  condemned!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  " and  the  niosi  abliorred  iitnd  in  the  infernal 
regions  is  sent  to  torment  me  !" 

*'I  live,  my  lord,"  said  Bonthron;  "and  that  yon 
rnay  live  antl  enjoy  life,  be  pleased  to  sit  up  and  eat 
your  victuals." 

"  Free  me  from  these  irons,"  said  the  Prince,— "re- 
lease me  from  this  dunt;eon,— ^and,  do;;,  as  thou  art, 
•Jiou  shalt  be  the  richest  man  in  Scotland." 

"  If  vou  would  give  me  the  weight  of  yOur  shackles 
in  gold,"  said  Bonthron,  "I  would  rather  see  the  iron 
on  you  than  have  tiie  treasure  myself !— But  look  up 
— you  were  wont  to  love  delicate  fart — behold  how  I 
have  catered  for  you."  The  wretch,  with  fiendish 
glee,  unfolded  a  pieceof  raw  hide  covering  the  bundle 
which  he  bore  nnder  his  arm,  and,  passing  the  light 
to  and  fro  before  it,  showed  the  unhappy  Prince  a 
bull's  head  recently  iiown  from  the  trunk,  and  known 
in  Scotland  ns  the  certain  signal  of  death.  He  pla- 
ced it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  rather  lair  on  vvhich 
the  Prince  lav.  "  Be  moderate  in  your  food,"  he 
said  ;  "  it  is  like  to  be  long  eie  thou  gettest  another 
meal." 

"Tell  me  but  one  thing,  wretch,"  said  the  Prince. 
"  Does  Ramornv  know  of  this  practice  7" 

"  How  else  hadst  thou  been  decoyed  hither  1 
Poor  woodcock,  thou  art  snared  !"  answered  the 
murderer. 

With  these  words  the  door  shut,  the  bolts  resound- 
ed, and  tlie  unhappy  Prince  was  lel't  to  darkness,  soli- 
tude, and  misery.  "Oh,  my  father! — my  prophetic 
father! — The  staff  I  leaned  on  has  indeed  proved  a 
spear!" — We  will  not  dwell  on  the  subsequent  hours, 
nay  days,  of  bodilv  agony  and  mental  despair. 

But  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  so  great 
a  crime  should  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

Catharine  Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  negleetrd 
by  the  otlier  inmates,  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  with 
the  tidings  of  the  Prince's  illness,  were,  however,  re- 
fused permission  to  leave  the  Castle,  until  it  should 
be  seen  how  this  alarming  disease  was  to  terminate, 
and  whether  it  was  actually  an  infectious  sickness. 
Forced  on  each  other's  society,  the  two  desolate  wo- 
men became  companions,  if  not  friends  ;  and  the 
union  drew  somewhat  closer,  whea  Catharine  dis- 
covered that  this  was  the  same  female  minstrel  on 
whose  account  Henry  Wynd  had  fallen  under  her 
displeasure.  She  now  heard  his  complete  vindica- 
tion, and  listened  with  ardour  to  t'le  praises  which 
Louise  heaped  on  her  gallant  protector.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minstrel,  who  felt  the  superiority  of 
Catharine's  station  and  character,  willingly  dwelt 
upon  a  theme  which  seemed  to  please  her,  and  re- 
corded her  gratitude  to  the  stout  Smith  in  the  little 
6ong  of  "  Bold  and  True,"  which  was  long  a  favourite 
in  Scotland. 

Oh,  Bnlfl  and  Tnie, 
In  bonnet  t)lue. 

That  fear  or  falsehood  never  knew  ; 
Whose  heart  was  loyal  to  his  word, 
Whose  hand  was  faithful  to  his  sword- 
Seek  Europe  wide  from  sea  to  sea, 
But  bonny  Blue-cap  still  for  me  ! 

I've  seen  Almain's  proud  champions  prance — 
Have  seen  the  gallant  knights  of  France, 
Unrivall'd  with  th"?  sword  and  lance- 
Have  seen  the  sons  of  England  true, 
Wield  the  brown  bill  and  bend  the  yew. 
Search  France  the  fair,  and  England  free, 
But  bonny  Blue-cap  still  for  me  I 

In  short,  though  Louise's  disreputable  occupation 
would  have  been  in  other  circumstances  an  objection 
to  Catharine's  voluntarily  frequenting  her  company, 
yet,  forced  together  as  they  now  were,  she  found  her 
an  humble  and  accommodating  companion. 

They  lived  in  this  manner  for  four  or  five  days, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  gaze, 
and  perhaps  the  incivility,  of  the  menials  in  the  offices^ 
they  prepared  their  food  in  their  own  apartment.  In 
the  absolutely  necessary  intercourse  with  domestics. 


Louise,  more  accustomed  to  e.tpedients,  bolder  b' 
habit,  and  desirous  to  please  Catharine,  willingly  took 
on  het-self  the  trouble  of  getting  from  the  pantier  the 


materials  of  their  slender  meal,  and  of  arranj 
with  the  dexterity  of  her  country. 


The  glee-woman  had  been  abroad  foi  this  purpose 
upon  the  sixth  day,  a  little  before  noon  ;  and  tlie  de- 
sire of  fresh  air,  or  the  hope  to  find  some  sallad  or 
pot-herbs,  or  at  least  an  early  flower  or  two,  with 
which  to  deck  their  board,  had  carried  her  into  the 
small  garden  appertaining  to  the  castle.  She  re 
entered  her  apartment  in  the  tower  with  a  counte 
nance  pale  as  ashes,  and  a  frame  which  trembled 
like  an  aspen-leaf.  Her  terror  instantly  extended  it- 
self to  Catharine,  who  could  hardly  fina  words  to  ask 
what  new  misfortune  had  occurred. 

"  Is  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  dead  ?' 

"  Worse!  they  are  starving  him  alive." 

"  Gladness,  woman !" 

"A'o,  no.  no,  no!"  said  Louise,  speaking  under  her 
breath,  and  huddling  tier  words  so  thick  upon  each 
other,  that  Catharine  could  hardly  catch  the  sense. 
"  I  was  seekino;  for  flowers  to  dress  your  pottage,  be- 
cause you  said  you  loved  them  yesterday — my  poof 
little  dog,  thrusting  himself  into  a  thicket  of  yew  and 
holly  bushes  that  grow  out  of  some  old  ruins  close  to 
the  castle-wall,  came  back  whining  and  howling.  I 
crept  forward  to  see  what  might  be  the  cause — and. 
oh !  I  heard  a  groaning  as  of  one  in  extreme  pain, 
but  so  faint,  that  it  seemed  to  arise  out  of  the  very 
depth  of  the  earth.  At  length,  I  found  it  proceedeti 
from  a  small  rent  in  the  wall,  covered  with  ivy;  and 
when  I  laid  my  enr  close  to  the  opening,  I  could  hear 
the  Prince's  voice  distinctly  say, — '  It  cannot  now 
last  long;'  and  then  it  sunk  away  in  something  like 
a  prayer." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  ! — did  you  speak  to  him  ?" 

"  I  said,  '  Is  it  you,  my  lord  V  and  the  answer  was, 
Who  mocks  me  with  that  title  ?'— I  asked  him  if  I 
could  help  him,  and  he  answered  with  a  voice  I  shall 
never  forget,—'  Food  !— food  !— I  die  of  famine  !'  So 
I  came  hither  to  tell  you.— What  is  to  be  done! — 
Shall  we  alarm  the  house  7" 

"  Alas !  that  were  more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  aid 
him,"  said  Catharine. 

"And  what  then  shall  we  do?"  said  Louise. 
."  I  knov,'  not  yet,"  said  C^itharine,  prompt  e.rid  bold 
on  occasions  o*"  rnoment,  though  vieMing  to  her  com- 
panion in  ingenuity  of  resource  on  ordinary  occasions. 
"  I  know  n<;t  yet— but  something  we  will  do— the 
blood  of  Bruce  shall  not  die  unaided." 
.  So  sayirig,  she  seized  the  small  cruise  which  con- 
tained their  soup,  and  the  meat  of  which  it  was  made, 
wrapped  some  thin  cakes  which  she  had  baked,  into 
the  fold  of  her  plaid,  and,  beckoning  her  companion 
to  follow  with  a  vessel  of  milk,  also  partof  their  pro- 
visions, she  hastened  towards  the  garden 

"  So,  our  fair  vestal  is  stirring  a'  road  ?"  said  the 
only  man  she  met,  who  vvas  one  of  the  menials;  but 
Catharine  passed  on  without  notice  or  reply,  and 
gained  the  little  garden  without  farther  interniption. 

Louise  indicated  to  her  a  heap  of  ruins,  which,  co- 
vered with  underwood,  was  close  to  the  castle-wall. 
It  had  probably  been  originally  a  projection  from  the 
building;  and  the  small  fissure,  which  communica- 
ted with  the  dungeon,  contrived  for  air,  had  termina- 
ted within  it.  But  the  aperture  had  been  a  little  en- 
larged by  decav,  and  admitted  a  dim  ray  of  light  to 
its  recesses,  although  it  could  not  be  observed  by 
those  who  visited  the  place  with  torch-light  aids. 

"  Here  is  dead  silence,"  said  Catharine,  after  she 
had  listened  attentively  for  a  moment. — "  Heaven  and 
earth,  he  is  gone  !" 

"  We  must  risk  something,"  said  her  companion, 
and  ran  her  fingers  over  the  strings  of  her  guitar. 

A  sigh  was  the  only  answer  from  the  depth  of  the 
dungeon.  Catharine  then  ventured  to  speak.  "I 
am  here,  my  lord — I  nm  here,  with  food  and  drink." 

"  Ha  !  Ramornv?— The  jest  comes  too  late — I  am 
dying,"  was  the  answer. 

His  brain  is  turned,  and  no  wonder,  thought  Ca 
tharine:  but  whilst  there  is  life,  there  may  be  hope 

"  It  is  I,  my  lord,  Catharine  Glover — I  have  food, 
if  I  could  pass  it  safely  to  you." 

"Heaven  bless  thee,  maiden!  I  thought  the  pain 
was  over,  but  it  glows  again  within  me  at  the  name 
of  food." 

"  The  food  is  here,  but  how,  ah  how,  can  I  pas.s  i. 
to  you  ?  the  chink  is  so  narrow,  the  wall  is  so  thick  • 
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Vet  there  is  a  remedy — I  have  it. — Quick,  Louise ; 
cut  me  a  willow  bougli,  the  tallest  you  can  find."'        | 

The  glee-maiden  obeyed,  and  by  means  of  a  cleft 
m  the  tup  of  the  wand,  Catharine  transmitted  several 
morsels  of  the  soft  cakes,  soaked  in  broth,  which 
served  at  once  for  food  and  for  drink. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  ate  little,  and  with 
difficulty,  but  prayei  for  a  tliousand  blessings  on  the 
head  of  his  comforter.  "I  had  destined  thee  to  be 
t!ie  slave  of  my  vices,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  thou  triest 
t)  become  the  preserver  of  my  Ufa  I  But  away,  and 
save  thyself." 

"  I  will  return  with  food  as  1  shall  see  opportuni- 
tv,"  said  Catharine,  just  as  the  glee-maidea  plucked 
her  sleeve,  and  desired  her  to  be  silent,  ana  stand 
close. 

Both  co'.iched  among  the  rums,  and  they  heard  the 
roices  of  Ramorny  and  the  mediciner  in  close  con- 
versation. 

"He  is  stronger  than  I  thought,"  said  the  former, 
in  a  low  croakmg  tone.  "How  long  held  out  Dal- 
wolsy,  when  the  Knight  of  laddesdale  prisoned  him 
in  his  Castle  of  Hermitage  T' 

"For  a  fortnight,"  answered  Dwining;  "but  he 
was  a  strong  man,  and  had  some  assistance  by 
pain  which  fell  from  a  granary  above  his  prison- 
house."* 

"  Were  it  not  better  end  the  matter  more  speedily? 
The  Black  Douglas  comes  this  way.  He  is  not  in 
Albany's  secret.  He  will  demand  to  see  the  Prince, 
and  all  must  be  over  ere  he  comes." 

They  passed  on  in  their  dark  and  fatal  conversa- 
tion. 

"X'ow  gain  we  the  tower,"  said  Catharine  to  her 
companion,  when  she  saw  they  had  left  the  garden. 
"I  had  a  plan  of  escape  for  myself— I  will  turn  it  into 
one  of  rescue  for  tlie  Prince.  The  dey-woman  enters 
the  Castle  about  vc.^per  time,  and  usually  leaves  her 
cloak  in  the  passage  as  she  goes  into  the  pantler's  of- 
fice with  the  milk.  Take  thou  the  cloak,  niuffle  thv- 
self  close,  and  pass  the  warder  boldly;  he  is  usually 
drunken  at  that  hour,  and  thou  wilt  go,  as  the  dey- 
woman,  unchallenged  through  gate  and  along  bridge, 
if  thou  bear  thyself  with  confidence.  Then  away  to 
meet  the  Black  Douglas  ;  he  is  our  nearest  and  only 
aid." 

"But,"  said  Louise,  "is  he  not  that  terrible  lord 
who  threatened  me  with  shame  and  punishment?'^ 

"Believe  it,"  said  Catharine,  "such  as  thou  or  I 
never  dwelt  an  hour  in  the  Douglas's  memory,  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Tell  him  that  his  son-in-law,  the 
Prince  of  Scotland,  dies — treacherously  famished — in 
Falkland  Castle,  'ind  thou  wilt  merit  not  pardon  on- 
ly, but  reward." 

"I  care  not  for  reward,"  said  Louise j  "the  deed 
will  reward  itself.  But  methinks  to  stay  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  go — Let  me  stay,  tiien,  and  nourish 
the  unhappy  Prince;  and  do  you  depart  to  bring  help. 
If  they  kill  me  before  your  return,  I  leave  you  my 
poor  liite,  and  pray  you  to  be  kind  to  my  poor  Char- 
lot."  ' 

"  X''o,  Louise,"  replied  Catharine,  "vou  arc  a  more 
privileged  and  e.xperienced  wanderer  tlian  I— do  you 
go— and  if  you  find  me  dead  on  yuur  return,  as  may 
well  chance,  give  my  poor  father  tliis  ring,  and  a  lock 
of  my  hair,  and  say,  f^atharine  di'.'d  in  endeavouring 
tO  save  the  blood  of  Bruce.  And  give  this  other  li)ck 
to  Henry  ;  say,  Catharine  thought  of  him  to  the  last ; 
and  that  if  he  has  judged  her  too  scrupulous  touching 
the  blood  of  others,  he  will  then  know  it  was  not  be- 
cause she  valued  her  own." 

They  sobbed  in  each  other's  arm«,  and  the  interve- 
ning; hours  till  evening  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
devise  some  better  mode  of  supplying  the  captive  with 
nourishment,  and  in  ilie  construction  of  a  tube,  com- 
posed of  hoUoNV  reeds,  sUupir.f^  into  each  niher,  by 
which  liquids  might  be  c.iiveveti  to  him.  The  hell  of 
-lie  village  church  of  Falkland  tolled  to  vespers.    The 

*  Sir  Alexander  Itamsnv  of  llalhousie  having  irritalpi!  ^Vll- 
i'.n:n  Douglas.  Lord  of  Gallu«av,  by  olitjiiniiif;  the  Slioriffsliip 
of  Teviotflale,  which  tin-  haiisrlity  haron  considered  diip  to  him- 
*i'!f,  «as  suriirisi'd  in  Hawick  while  exorcising  his  oflice,  and 
confiriod  n  HerniitaL'i' (■,l^tle  niilil  he  dii-d  of  famine  in  June, 
A.  D.  13,C  Godsc'ofi  in^niiDn-' the  ciicumslance  of  tho  grain 
aroiiiiin;;  from  til*;  co''nlofu—P  "f 


dey,t  or  farm-woman,  entered  wdlh  her  pitchers,  to 
deliver  the  milk  for  the  family,  and  to  hear  and  tell 
the  news  stirring.  She  had  scarcely  entered  the 
kitchen,  when  the  female  minstrel,  again  throwing 
herself  in  Catharine's  arms,  and  assuring  her  of  her 
unalterable  fidelity,  crept  in  silence  down  stairs,  the 
little  dog  under  her  arm.  A  moment  after,  she  was 
seen  by  the  breathless  Catharine,  wrapt  in  the  dey- 
woman's  cloak,  and  walking  composedly  across  the 
draw-bridge. 

"  So,"  said  the  warder,  "you  return  early  to-night, 
May  Bridget  ?  Small  mirth  towards  in  the  hall— Ha, 
wench  ! — Sick  times  are  sad  times  !" 

"I  have  forgotten  my  tallies,"  said  the  ready- wdtted 
Frenchwoman,  "  and  will  return  in  the  skimining  of 
a  bo\vie."t 

She  went  onward,  avoiding  the  village  of  Falkland, 
and  took  a  footpath  which  led  through  the  park. 
Catharine  breathed  freely,  and  blessed  God  when  she 
saw  her  lost  in  the  distance.  It  was  another  anxious 
hour  for  Catharine,  which  occurred  before  the  escape 
of  the  fugitive  was  discovered.  This  happened  so 
soon  as  tlie  dey-girl,  having  taken  an  hour  to  perform 
a  task  which  ten  minutes  might  have  accomplished, 
was  about  to  return,  and  discovered  that  some  one 
had  taken  away  her  gray  frie/e  cloak.  A  strict  search 
was  Set  on  foot;  at  length  the  women  of  the  house 
remembered  the  glee-maiden,  and  ventured  to  suggest 
her  as  one  n'>t  unlikelv  to  exchange  an  old  cloak  for 
a  new  one.  The  warder,  strictly  questioned,  aven-ed 
he  saw  the  dey-woman  acpart  immediately  after  ves- 
pers; and  on  his  being  contradicted  by  the  party  her- 
self, he  could  suggest,  as  the  only  alternative,  that  it 
must  needs  havel)een  the  devil. 

As,  however,  the  glee-woman  could  not  be  found. 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  were  easily  guessed 
at ;  and  the  steward  went  to  inform  Sir  John  Ramor- 
ny and  Dwining,  who  were  now  scarcelv  ever  sepa- 
rate, of  the  escape  of  one  of  their  female  captives. 
Every  thing  awakens  the  suspicions  of  the  guilty. 
They  looked  on  each  other  with  faces  of  dismay,  and 
then  went  together  to  the  humble  apartment  of  Ca- 
tharine, that  they  miglit  take  her  as  mucn  as  possible 
by  surprise,  while  they  inquired  into  the  facts  attend- 
ing Louise's  disappearance. 

"  Where  is  your  companion,  yourig  woman?"  said 
Ramorny,  in  a  tone  of  austere  gravity. 

"I  have  no  companion  here,"  answered  Catharine. 

"Trifle  not,"  replied  the  Knight;  "I  mean  the 
glee-maiden,  who  lately  dwelt  in  this  chamber  with 
you." 

"She  is  gone,  they  tell  me,"  said  Catharine,  "gone 
about  an  hour  since." 

"And  whither?"  said  Dwining. 

"How,"  answered  Catharine,  "should  I  know 
which  way  a  profcsed  v/anderer  may  choose  to  tra- 
vel ?  She  was  tired,  no  doubt,  of  a  solitary  life^  so 
ditlerent  from  the  scenes  of  feasting  and  dancing 
which  her  trade  leads  her  to  frequent.  She  is  gone, 
and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  she  should  have  stayer! 
so  long." 

"This,  then,"  said  Ramorny,  "is  all  you  have  to 
tell  us?" 

"All  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  Sir  John."  answered 
Catharine,  firmly ;  "  and  if  the  Prince  himself  inquire, 
I  can  tell  him  no  more." 

"  Thtre  is  little  dangc"  of  his  again  doing  you  the 
honour  to  speak  to  vou  in  person, '|  said  RamornYi 
"even  if  .Scotland  should  escape  being  rendered  mi- 
serable by  the  sad  event  of  his  decease." 

"  Is  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  so  very  ill  ?"  asked  Ca 
tharine. 

"X^o  help,  save  in  Heaven,"  answered  Ramorny, 
looking  upward. 

"Then  may  there  yet  be  help  theie,"  said  Catha- 
rine, "  if  human  aid  prove  unavailing!" 

" -Vjnen  I"  said  Ramorny,  with  the  most  determin- 
ed gravity  ;  wliile  Dsvinmg  adopted  a  face  fii  to  echo 
the  feeling,  though  it  seemed  to  cost  hun  a  painful 

»  Hence,  perliaps,  dairy-woman  and  dairy. 
:  i.^.  A  small  milk -pail.— One  of  the  sweetest  couplets  ic 
The  Gent'e  Shepherd  is— 

"  To  (ii-iir  ihe  niilk-bnwie  no  pain  was  U)  me, 
When  I  ill  lije  bucUuiig  I'oigaUier'ii  wi'  llwi." 
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struggle  to  suppress  his  sneering  yet  soft  laugh  of 
triumph,  which  was  pccuharly  excited  by  anything 
having  a  religious  toniiencv. 

"  And  it  is  men— earthly  men,  and  not  mcaniate 
devils,  who  thus  appeal  to  heaven,  while  they  are  de- 
vouring by  inches  the  lile-bloodof  ilieir  hapless  mas- 
ter!" muttered  Catharine,  as  hen  two  balUed  inquisi- 
tors left  the  apartment.—"  Why  sleeps  the  thunder? 
— But  it  will  roll  ere  lou'i,  and  oh  !  may  it  be  to  pre- 
serve as  wjII  as  to  punish  !" 

The  hour  of  dinner  alone  aHbrded  a  space,  when, 
all  in  the  Castle  being  occupied  with  that  meal,  Ca- 
tharine thought  she  had  the  best  opportunity  of  ven- 
tuu.ig  to  the  breach  ia  the  wall,  with  the  least  chance 
of  being  observed.  In  wailing  for  the  hour,  she  ob- 
served some  stir  in  the  Castle,  which  had  been  silent 
as  the  grave  ever  since  the  seclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
Rotlisay.  The  portcullis  was  lowered  and  raised, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  machinery  was  intermingled 
with  the  tramp  of  horse,  as  men-at-arms  went  out 
and  returned  with  steeds  hard-ridden  and  covered 
with  foam.  She  observed,  too,  that  such  domestics 
as  she  casuallv  saw  from  her  window  were  in  arms. 
All  this  made  lier  heart  throb  high,  for  it  augured  the 
approach  of  resr.ue;  and  besides,  the  bustle  left  the 
little  garden  more  lonely  than  ever.  At  length,  the 
hour  of  noon  arrived  ;  she  had  taken  care  to  provide, 
under  pretence  of  her  own  wishes,  which  the  pantler 
seemed  disposed  to  indulge,  such  articles  of  food  as 
could  be  the  most  easily  conveyed  to  the  unhappy 
captive.  She  whispered  to  intimate  her  presence — 
there  was  no  answer— she  spoke  louder,  slill  there 
was  silence. 

"  He  sleeps" — she  muttered  these  words  half 
aloud,  and  with  a  sliuddering  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  stiirt  and  a  scream,  when  a  voice  replied  behind 
her  — 

"  Yes,  he  sleeps — but  it  is  for  ever." 

Sue  looked  round — Sir  .lohn  Rarnorny  stood  behind 
her  m  complete  armour,  but  the  visor  of  his  helmet 
was  lip,  and  displayed  a  countenance  more  resembling 
one  about  to  die  than  to  fight.  He  spoke  with  a  grave 
tone,  something  between  that  of  a  calm  observer  of 
an  interesting  event,  and  of  one  who  is  an  agent  and 
partaker  in  it. 

"  Catharine,"  he  said,  "  all  is  true  which  I  tell  you. 
He  is  dead — you  have  done  your  best  for  him — you 
can  do  no  more." 

"  I  will  not — I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  Catharine. 
"Heaven  be  merciful  to  nie !  it  would  make  one 
doubt  of  Providence,  lo  think  so  great  a  crime  has 
been  accomplished." 

"  Doubt  not  of  Providence,  Catharine,  though  it 
has  suffered  the  profligate  to  fall  by  his  own  devices. 
Follow  me — I  have  that  to  say  which  concerns  you. 
I  say  follow,"  (for  she  hesitated,)  "  unless  vou  prefer 
being  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  brute  Bonthron,  and 
the  inediciner  Henbane  Dwining." 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  said  Catharine.  "  You  can- 
not^do  nmre  to  me  than  you  are  permitted." 

Ke  led  the  way  into  the  lower,  and  mounted  stair- 
case after  staircase,  and  ladder  after  ladder. 

Catharine's  resolution  failed  her.  "  I  will  follow 
no  farther,"  she  said.  "  Whither  would  you  lead 
me  ? — If  to  my  death,  I  can  die  here." 

"  Only  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  fool,"  said 
Rarnorny,  throwing  wide  a  barred  door  which  opened 
upon  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  castle,  where  men  were 
bending  mangonels,  as  they  called  them,  (military 
engines,  that  is,  for  throwing  arrows  or  stones,)  get- 
ting ready  cross-bows,  and  piling  stones  together. 
But  the  defenders  did  not  exceed  twenty  in  number, 
and  Catharine  thought  she  could  observe  doubi  and 
urresoluiion  amongst  them. 

"Catharine,"  said  Rainorny,  "I  must  not  quit  this 
Btation,  which  is  necessary  for  my  defence  ;  but  I  can 
epeak  with  vou  here  as  well  as  elsewliere."  "* 

"  Say  on,''  answered  Catharine,—"!  am  prepared 
to  hear  yon." 

_"  You  iiave  thnist  yourself,  Catharine,  into  a 
bjdody  secret.     Have  you  the  firmness  to  keep  it  ?' ' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir  John,"  answered 
tl£  maiden. 

■'  Look  you.    I  have  slain— murdered,  if  you  will— 


my  late  master,  the  Duke  of  Ilothsay.  The  spark  ol 
life  which  your  kindness  would  have  fed  was  easily 
smothered.  His  last  words  called  on  his  father.  You 
are  faint — bear  up — you  have  more  to  hear.  You 
know  the  crime,  but  you  know  not  the  i)rovocation. 
Seel  this  gauntlet  is  empty— I  lost  my  right  hand 
in  his  cause;  and  when  1  was  n(j  longer  fit  to  serve 
him,  I  was  cast  ofl'  like  a  worn-out  hound,  my  loss 
ridiculed,  and  a  cloister  recommended,  instead  of  the 
tialls  and  palaces  in  which  I  had  my  natural  sphere! 
Think  on  this— pity  and  assist  ine." 

"  In  what  manner  can  you  require  my  assistance?" 
said  the  trembling  maiden;  "I  can  neither  repaii 
your  loss,  nor  cancel  your  crime." 

"  Thon  canst  be  silent,  Catharine,  on  what  thou 
hast  seen  and  heard  in  yonder  thicket.  Ir  is  but  a 
brief  oblivion  I  ask  of  you,  whose  word  will,  I  know, 
be  listened  to,  whether  you  say  such  things  were  or 
were  not.  That  of  your  mountebank  companion,  the 
foreigner,  none  will  hold  to  be  of  a  ijin-|)oini's  value. 
If  you  grant  me  this,  I  will  take  your  iironiise  for  my 
security,  and  throw  the  gate  open  to  those  who  now 
approach  it.  If  you  will  not  promise  sdeiice,  I  de- 
fend this  Castle  till  every  one  perishes,  and  1  fling 
you  headlong  from  these  battleimmts.  Ay,  look  at 
"thern— it  is  not, a  leap  to  be  rashly  braved.  Seven 
courses  of  stairs  brought  you  up  hither  with  fatigue 
and  shortened  breath  ;  but  you  shall  go  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  in  briefer  time  than  you  can  breathe  a 
sigh  !  Speak  the  vv-ord,  fair  maid  ;  for  you  speak  to 
one  unwilhng  to  harm  you,  buf  determined  in  his 
purpose." 

Catharine  stood  terrified,  and  without  pi.wer  of  an- 
swering a  man  who  seemed  so  desperate ;  but  she 
was  saved  the  necessity  of  reply,  by  the  approach 
ot  Dvvining.  He  spoke  with  the  same  humble  con- 
ges «-hich  at  all  times  distinguished  his  manner,  and 
with  his  usual  suppressed  ironical  sneer,  which  gave 
that  manner  the  lie. 

"  I  do  you  wrong,  noble  str,  to  intrude  on  your  va- 
liancv  when  engaged  with  a  fair  damsel.  But  I  come 
to  ask  a  trifling  question." 

"  Speak,  tormentor!"  said  Rarnorny;  "ill  new3 
are  sport  to  thee,  even  when  they  afTect  thyself,  so 
that  they  concern  others  also.^' 

"  Hem  !— he,  he  !— I  only  desired  to  know  if  your 
knighthood  proposed  the  chivalrous  task  of  defending 
the  Castle  with  your  single  hand— I  crave  pardon — 
I  meant  your  single  arm?  The  question  is  wort.^i 
asking,  fori  rim  good  for  little  to  aid  the  defence, 
unless  you  could  prevail  on  the  besiegers  to  take  phy- 
sic— He,  he,  he ! — and  Bonthron  i^  as  drunk  as  ale 
and  strong  waters  can  make  him — and  you,  he,  and 
I,  make  up  the  whole  garrison  who  are  disposed  for 
resistance." 

"  How  !— Will  the  other  dogs  not  fight?"  said  Ra- 
rnorny. 

"  Never  saw  men  whp  showed  less  stomach  to  the 
work,"  ansvvered  Dwining,  '"never.  Bui  here  come 
a  brace  of  them. —  Venit  extrema  dies. — lie,  he,  he!''' 

Eviot  and  his  conipariion  Buncle  now  approached 
with  sullen  resolution  in  their  faces,  like  men  who 
had  made  their  minds  up  to  resist  that  authority 
which  they  had  so  long  obeyed. 

"  How  now!"  said  Rainorny,  stepping  forsvard  to 
meet  them.  "Wherefore  from  your  posts? — Why 
have  you  left  the  barbican,  Eviot?— Aiid  you  other 
fellow,  did  I  not  charge  you  to  look  to  the  mango- 
nels ?" 

"  We  have  something  to  tell  you,  Sir  .John  Ra^, 
morny,"  answered  Eviot.  "  We  will  not  fight  in  this 
quarrel." 

"  How — my  own  squires  control  me''"  exclaimed 
Ramorny. 

"  We  were  your  squires  and  pages,  mv  lord,  while 
you  were  master  of  the  Duke  of  Rolhsay  s  JiousenolJ 
—It  is  bruited  about  the  Duke  no  longer  lives— we 
desire  to  know  the  truth." 

"What  traitor  dares  spread  such  falsehoods?'* 
said  Ramorny. 

"  All  who  "have  gone  out  lo  skirt  the  forest,  my 
lord,  and  I  myself  among  others,  bring  back  the  same 
news.  The  minstrel  woman  who  left  the  Castle 
yesterday  has  spread  the  report  every  where,  that  ina 
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Duke  of  Rolhsay  is  murdered,  or  at  death's  door. 
Tlie  Douglas  comes  on  us  with  a  strong  force" 

"  And  you.  cowards,  take  advantage  of  an  idle  re- 
port to  forsake  your  master?"  said  Ramorny,  indig- 
nantly. 

'■  My  lord,"  said  Eviot,  "  let  Buncle  and  myself  see 
the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  receive  his  personal  ordt-rs 
(or  defence  of  this  Castle,  and  if  we  do  not  fight  to 
the  death  in  that  quarrel,  I  will  consent  to  be  hanged 
on  its  highest  turret.  But  if  he  be  gone  by  natural 
disease,  we  will  yield  up  the  Castle  to  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  is,  they  say,  the  King's  Lieutenant — 
Or  ii',— which  Heaven  forefend  !— the  noble  Prince 
has  had  foul  play,  we  will  not  involve  ourselves  in 
llie  gTiilt  of  using  arms  in  defence  of  the  murderers, 
be  they  who  they  will." 

"  Eviot,"  said  Ramorny,  rai.'sing  his  mutilated  arm, 
"  had  not  that  glove  beeii  empt  v,  thou  hadst  not  lived 
to  utter  two  words  of  this  insolence." 

"  It  is  as  it  is" — answered  Eviot,  "  and  we  do  but 
our  duty.  I  have  followed  you  long,  my  lord,  but 
here  I  draw  bridle." 

"  Farewell,  then,  and  a  curse  light  on  all  of  you!" 
exclaimed  the  incensed  Baron.  '  Let  my  horse  be 
brought  forth  !"      . 

"  Our  Valiancy  is  about  to  run  away,"  said  the 
medioiner,  who  had  crept  close  to  Catharine's  side 
before  she  was  aware.  "  Catharine,  thou  art  a  si'- 
pt'rstitious  fool,  like  most  women  ;  nevertheless  thou 
hast  some  mind,  and  I  speak  to  thee  as  one  of  more 
understanding  than  the  buffaloes  which  are  herding 
about  us.  These  haughty  barons  who  overstride 
the  world,  whnt  are  they  in  the  day  of  adversity  ?— 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Let  their  sledge-hammer 
hands,  or  their  column-resembling  legs,  have  injury, 
and  bah  ! — the  men-at-arms  are  gone — heart  and 
courage  is  nothing  to  them,  lith  and  limb  every 
thing — give  them  animal  strength,  what  are  they 
better  than  furious  bulls— take  that  away,  and  your 
hero  of  chivtdry  lies  grovelling  like  the  brute  wh»;n 
he  is  hamstruiig.  Not  so  the  Sage;  while  a  grain 
of  sense  remains  in  a  crushed  or  mutilated  frame, 
his  mind  sha!l  be  strong  as  ever. — Cat'.iarine,  this 
morning  I  wafe  practising  your  death;  but  methinks 
I  now  rejoice  that  you  may  survive,  to  tell  how  the 
poor  mediciner,  the  p+ll-gilder,  the  mortar-pounder, 
the  poison-vender,  met  his  fate,  in  company  with  the 
gallant  Knight  of  Ramorny,  Baron  in  possession, 
and  Earl  of  Lindores  in  expectation — God  save  his 
lordship !" 

"  Old  man,"  said  Catharine,  "  if  thou  be  indeed  so 
near  the  day  of  thy  deserved  doom,  other  thoughts 
were  far  wholesomer  than  the  vain-glorious  ravings 
of  a  vain  philosophy. — Ask  to  see  a  holy  man" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dwining,  scornfully,  "  refer  myself  to 
a  greasy  monk,  who  does  not — he  !  he !  he ! — under- 
stand the  barbarous  Latin  he  repeats  by  rote.  Such 
■would  be  a  fitting  counsellor  to  one  who  has  studied 
both  in  Spain  and  Arabia !  No,  Catharine,  I  will 
choose  a  confessor  that  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and 
you  shall  be  honoured  with  the  office. — Now,  look 
yonder  at  his  Valiancy — his  eyebrow  drop.s  with 
moisture,  his  lip  trembles  with  agony ;  for  his  Va- 
liancv, — tie!  he!  he!— is  pleading  for  his  life  with  his 
late  domestics,  and  has  not  eloquence  enough  to  per- 
suade them  to  let  him  slip.  See  how  the  fibres  of  his 
face  work  as  he  implores  the  ungrateful  brutes,  whom 
he  has  heaped  with  obligations,  to  pe>-mit  him  to  get 
such  a  start  for  his  life  as  the  hare  nas  from  the  grey- 
hounds when  men  course  her  fairly.  Look  also  at 
the  sullen,  downcast,  dogged  faces  with  which,  fluc- 
tuating between  fear  and  sliame,  the  domestic  traitors 
deny  tbeir  lord  this  poor  chance  for  his  life.  These 
things  thought  themselves  the  superior  of  a  man  like 
me !  and  you,  foolish  wench,  think  so  meanly  of  your 
Deity,  as  to  suppose  wretches  like  them  are  the  work 
of  Omnipotence  !" 

'No!  man  of  evil,  no!"  said  Catharine,  warmly; 
'(he  Uod  I  worship  created  these  men  with  the  attri- 
butes to  know  and  adore  him,  to  guard  and  defend 
their  fellow-creatures,  to  practise  holiness  and  virtue. 
Their  own  vices,  and  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One, 
ua\e  made  them  such  as  they  now  are.  Oh,  take  the 
3siSon  home  to  thine  osvn  heart  of  adamant!    Hea- 


ven made  thee  wiser  than  thy  fellows,  gave  thee  eyes 
to  look  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  a  sagacious  heart, 
and  a  skilful  hand  ;  but  thy  pride  has  poisoned  all 
these  fair  gifts,  and  made  an  ungodly  Atheist  of  one 
who  might  have  been  a  Christian  sage!" 

"Atheist,  say'st  thou  ?"  answered  Dwining;  "per- 
haps I  have  doubts  on  that  matter— but  tiiey  will  be 
soon  solved.  Yonder  comes  one  who  will  send  me, 
as  he  has  done  thousands,  to  the  place  where  all  mys- 
teries shall  be  cleared." 

Catharine  followed  the  mediciner's  eye  up  one  of 
the  forest  glades,  and  beheld  it  occupied  by  a  body  if 
horsemen  advancing  at  full  gallop.  In  the  midst  was 
a  pennon  displayed,  which,  though  its  bearings  were 
not  visible  to  Catharine,  was,  liv  a  murmur  around, 
acknowledged  as  that  of  the  Bfack  Douglas.  They 
halted  within  arrow-shot  of  the  Castle,  and  a  herald 
With  two  trumpets  advanced  up  to  the  main  portal, 
where,  after  a  loud  flourish,  he  demanded  admittance 
for  the  high  and  dreaded  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  King,  and  acting  for  the  time 
witii  the  plenary  authority  of  nis  Majesty  ;.  command- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  inmates  of  the  Castle 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  all  under  penalty  of  high 
treason. 

"You  hear?"  said  Eviot  to  Ramorny,  who  stood 
sullen  and  undecided.  "Will  you  give  orders  to  ren- 
der the  Castle,  or  must  I" 

"No,  villain  J"  interrupted  the  Knight,  "to  the  last 
I  will  command  you.  Open  the  gates,  drop  the  bridge, 
and  render  the  Castle  to  the  Douglas." 

"  Now,  that's  what  may  be  called  a  gallant  exer- 
tion of  free-will,"  said  Dwining.  "Just  as  if  the  pie- 
ces of  brass  that  were  screaming  a  minute  since, 
should  pretend  to  call  those  notes  their  own,  which 
are  breathed  through  them  bv  a  frowsy  trumpeter." 

"  Wretched  man,"  said  Catliarine,  "either  be  silent, 
or  turn  thy  thoughts  to  the  eternity  on  the  brink  of 
which  thou  art  standing." 

'And  what  is  that  to  thee?"  answered  Dwining. 
"  Thou  canst  not,  wench,  help  hearing  what  I  say  to 
thee,  and  thou  wilt  tell  it  again,  for  thy  sex  cannot 
help  that  eitlier.  Perth  and  all  Scotland  shall  know, 
what  a  man  they  have  lost  in  Henbane  Dv.ining  !" 

The  clash  of  armour  now  announced  that  the  new 
con:ers  had  dismounted  and  entered  the  Castle,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  disarming  the  small  garrison.  Earl 
Douglas  himself  appeared  on  the  battlements,  with  a 
few  of  his  followers,  and  signed  to  them  to  take  Ra- 
morny and  Dwining  into  custody.  Others  dragged 
from  some  nook  the  stupified  Bonthron. 

"It  was  to  these  three  that  the  custody  of  the 
Prince  was  solely  committed,  during  his  alleged  ill- 
ness ?"  said  the  Douglas,  prosecuting  an  inquiry 
which  he  had  commenced  in  the  hall  of  the  T'nstle. 

"  No  other  saw  him,  my  lord,"  said  Eviot,  "  though 
I  offered  my  services." 

"  Conduct  us  to  the  Duke's  apartment,  and  bring 
the  prisoners  with  us — Also  there  should  be  a  female 
in  the  Castle,  if  she  hath  not  been  murdered  or  spi- 
rited away — the  companion  of  the  glee-maiden  wlio 


I  ted  away 
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e  first  alarm." 

"  She  is  here,  my  lord,"  said  Eviot,  bringing  Catha- 
rine forward. 

Her  beauty  and  her  agitation  made  some  impres- 
sion even  upon  the  impassible  Earl. 

"  Fear  nothing,  maiden,"  he  said  ;  "  thou  hast  de- 
serveil  both  praise  and  reward.  Tell  to  me,  ns  thou 
wouldst  confess  to  Heaven,  the  things  thou  hast  wit- 
nessed in  this  Castle?" 

Few  words  served  Catharine  to  unfold  the  dreadful 
story. 

"  It  agrees,"  said  the  Douglas.  "  with  the  tale  of 
the  glee-maiden,  from  point  to  point. — Now  show  ns 
the  Prince's  anartment.'' 

They  passed  to  the  room  which  the  nnhappv  Duke 
of  Rothsay  had  been  supposed  to  inhabit ;  but  the  key 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  Earl  could  only  obtain 
entrance  by  forci  g  the  do(^r.  On  enterintr,  the  wast- 
ed and  squalid  remains  of  the  unhappy  Prinre  were 
discovered,  flung  on  the  bed  as  if  in  haste.  The  in- 
tention of  the  murderers  had  apparently  been  to  ar- 
range the  dead  body,  so  as  to  resemble  a  timely  part- 
ed corpse,  but  they  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  alaim 
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occasioned  by  thf  cpcnpe  of  Louise.  Douglas  looked 
on  the  body  of  the  niisirnided  youth,  whose  wild  pas- 
sions and  caprices  had  brought  him  to  this  fatal  and 
premature  catastrophe. 

"  I  had  wrongs  to  be  redressed,"  he  said  ;  but  to 
see  such  a  sight  as  this  banishes  all  remembrance  of 
injur V  !"  , ,       . , 

"  He  !  he !— It  should  have  been  arranged,  said 
D wining,  "  more  to  your  omnipotence's  pleasure;  but 
you  caine  suddenly  on  us,  and  hasty  masters  make 
slovenlv  service." 

Douglas  seetned  not  to  hear  what  his  prisoner  .said, 
so  closely  did  he  examine  the  wan  and  wasted  fea- 
tures, aiid  stiffened  limbs,  of  the  dead  body  before 
him.  Catharine,  overcome  by  sickness  and  fainting, 
at  length  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the  dread- 
ful scene,  and,  through  confusion  of  every  description, 
found  her  way  to  her  former  apartment,  where  she 
was  locked  in  the  arms  of  Louise,  who  had  returned 
in  the  interval. 

The  investigations  of  Douglas  proceeded.  The  dy- 
ing hand  of  the  Prince  was  found  to  be  clenched  upon 
a  lock  of  hair,  resembling,  in  colour  and  texture,  the 
coal-black  bristles  of  Bonthron.  Thus,  though  fa- 
mine had  begun  the  work,  it  would  seein  that  Roth- 
say's  death  had  been  finally  accomplished  by  vio- 
lence. Tiie  private  stair  to  the  dungeon,  the  keys  of 
which  were  found  at  the  subaltern  assassin's  belt, 
^the  situation  of  the  vault,  its  communication  with 
the  external  air  by  the  fissure  in  the  walls,  and  the 
wretch'd  lair  of  straw,  with  the  fetters  which  re- 
mained there, — fully  confirmed  the  story  of  Catharine 
and  of  the  glee- woman. 

"We  will  not  hesitate  an  instant,"  said  the  Doug- 
las to  his  near  kinsman,  the  Lord  Balveny,  as  .soon 
as  they  returned  from  the  dungeon.  "  Away  with  the 
murderers  !  hang  them  oyer  the  battlements." 

"  But,  my  lord,  some  trial  maybe  fitting,"  answered 
Balveny. 

"To  what  purpose?"  answered  Douglas.  "  I  have 
taken  them  red-hand  ;*  my  authority  will  stretch  to 
mstant  execution.  Yet  stay — have  we  not  some. Jed- 
wood  men  in  our  troop?" 

"  Plenty  of  Turnbulls,  Rutherfords,  Ainslies,  and  so 
forth,"  said  Balveny. 

"  Call  me  an  inquest  of  these  together  j  they  are  all 
pood  men  and  tnie,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their 
living.  Do  you  see  to  the  execution  of  these  felons, 
while  I  hold  a  court  in  the  great  hall,  and  we'll  try 
whether  the  jury  or  the  provost-marshal  do  their 
work  first ;  we  \vi!l  have  Jedwood  justice, — hang  in 
haste,  and  try  at  leisure." 

"Yet  stay,  my  lord,"  saiil  Ramorny,  "you  may 
rue  vour  haste — Will  you  grant  me  a  word  out  of  ear- 
shot ?" 

"  iVot  for  worlds !"  said  Douglas ;  "  speak  out  what 
thou  hast  to  say  before  all  that  are  here  present." 

"Know  all,  then,"  said  Ramorny.  aloud,  "that 
this  noble  Earl  had  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Albany 

*  Mr.  Morrison  says,  "  the  case  of  a  person  taken  red-hmi/l  by 
the  majistrates  of  Perth,  aiiri  immediately  pxeciitfd,  was  tlie 
main  cause  of  the  power  of  tryin?  cases  of  life  and  d^ath  heins 
taken  from  them  and,  from  all  subordinate  judicatories.  A  youn? 
Ent'lisb  officer,  connected  with  some  families  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence, \vho  was  stationed  with  a  recruiting  party  at  Perth,  had 
become  enamoured  o^alady  rhere,  so  younsas  still  to  be  under 
the  tuition  of  a  dancine-master.  Her  admirer  was  in  the  habit 
of  followinij  her  into  the  school,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
teaclier,  who,  on  occasion  of  a  ball  given  in  his  class-room  in 
the  Kirligate,  stationed  himself  at  the  door,  determined  to  re- 
sist the  entrance  of  the  officer,  on  accminl  of  the  scandal  to 
which  his  visits  had  eiven  rise.  Tlie  offi.-er  came  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  which  at  last  bore  so  threaten- 
ing an  aspect,  that  the  poor  dancins?-master  fled  tlirough  the 
passage,  or  close,  as  it  is  called,  by  wliich  there  was  access  to 
♦Jie  street.  He  was  pursued  by  tlie  officer  with  his  draw,  sword, 
and  was  run  through  the  body  ere  he  could  reach  the  street, 
where  the  crowd  usually  assembled  on  such  occasions  might 
have  protected  him.  The  officer  was  instantly  apprehended, 
and  executed,  it  is  understood,  even  without  any  form  of  trial  ; 
at  least  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  any  of  the  records  where  it 
would  wii'.i  most  probability  have  been  entered.  But  the  sword 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  held 
official  situations  in  Ihe  town  at  the  lime,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  murder  and  of  the  execution  have  been  handed  down 
with  great  minuteness  and  anparent  truth  of  description  from 
father  to  son.  It  was  immediately  afterwards  that  the  power 
of  the  civic  maiistralps  in  matters  criminal  was  abridged, — it  is 
thought  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  this 
'oung  ijfficflr  " 
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and  myself,  sent  him  by  the  hand  of  yon  cowardly 
deserter,  Huncle— let  him  deny  it  if  he  dare,— coun- 
selling the  removal  of  the  Duke  for  a  space  froii» 
court,  and  his  seclusion  in  this  Castle  of  Falkland." 
"  But  not  a  word,"  replied  Douglas,  sternly  smi- 
ling, "of  his  being  flung  into  a  dungeon— fami.shed 
— strangled. — Away  with  the  wretches,  Balveny,  they 
pollute  God's  air  too  long  !" 

Tlie  prisoners  were  dragged  off  to  the  battleinents. 
But  while  the  means  of  execution  were  in  the  act  of 
being  prepared,  the  apothecary  expressed  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  see  Catharine  once  more,  and,  as  he  said,  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  that  the  maiden,  in  hopes  his 
obduracy  might  have  undergone  some  change  even 
at  the  last  hour,  consented  again  to  go  the  battle- 
ments, and  face  a  scene  which  her  heart  recoiled 
from.  A  single  glance  show^ed  her  Bonthron,  sunk 
in  total  and  drunken  insensibility;  Ramorny,  strip- 
ped of  his  armour,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  conceal 
fear,  while  he  spoke  with  a  priest,  whose  good  offices 
he  had  solicited ;  and  Dwinmg,  the  same  humble, 
obsequious-looking,  crouching  individual  she  had  al- 
ways known  him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  little  sil- 
ver pen,  with  which  he  had  been  writing  on  a  scrap 
of  parcliment. 

"Catharine,"  he  said, — "he,  he,  he !— I  wish  to 
speak  to  thee  on  the  nature  of  mf  religious  faith.'' 

"If  such  be  thy  intention,  why  lose  time  witlime? 
— Speak  with  this  good  father." 

"The  good  father,"  said  Dwining,  "is— he,  he!— 
already  a  worshipper  of  the  Deity  whoin  I  have  serv- 
ed. I  therefore  prefer  to  give  the  altar  of  mine  idol 
a  new  worshipper  in  thee,  Catharine.  This  scrap  of 
parchment  will  tell  thee  how  to  make  your  \yay  into 
my  chapel,  where  I  have  worshipped  so  often  in  safe- 
ty. I  leave  the  images  which  it  contains  to  thee  as 
a  legacy,  simply  because  I  hate  and  contemn  thee 
somethin.g  less  than  any  of  the  absurd  wretches 
whom  I  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  call  fellow- 
creatures.  And  now  away !— or  remain,  and  see  -f 
the  end  of  the  quacksalver  belies  his  life." 
"Our  Lady  forbid!"  said  Catharine. 
"Xay,"  said  the  mediciner.  "I  have  btJt  a  single 
word  to  say,  and  yonder  nobleman's  valiancy  may 
hear  it  if  he  will." 

Lord  Balveny  approached,  with  some  curiosity; 
for  the  undaunted  resolution  of  a  man  who  never 
wielded  sword  or  bore  armour,  and  vvas  in  person  a 
poor  dwindled  dwarf,  had  to  him  an  air  of  something 
resembling  sorcery. 

"You  see  this  trifling  implement,"  said  the  crimi- 
nal, showing  the  silver  pen.  "By  means  of  this  I 
can  escape  the  power  even  of  the  black  Douglas." 

"  Give  him  no  ink  nor  paper,"  said  Balven>',  hast.ly, 
"  he  will  draw  a  spell." 

"T\"ot  so.  please  your  wisdom  and  valiancy, — he,  he, 
he!" — said  Dwining,  with  his  usual  chuckle,  as  ho 
unscrewed  the  top  of  the  pen,  within  which  was  a 
piece  of  sponge,  or  some  such  substance,  no  big.ger 
than  a  pea.  ''  Now,  mark  this" said  the  prison- 
er, and  drew  it  between  his  lips.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous. He  lay  a  dead  corpse  before  them,  the 
contemptuous  sneer  still  on  his  countenance. 

Catharine  shrieked  and  fled,  seeking,  by  a  hasty  de- 
scent, an  escape  from  a  sight  so  appalling.  Lord  Bal- 
veny was  for  a  moment  stupified,  and  then  exclaim- 
ed, "This  may  be  glamour!  hang  him  over  the 
battlenients,  quick  or  dead.  If  his  foul  spirit  hath 
only  withdrawn  for  a  space,  it  shall  return  to  a  body 
with  a  dislocated  neck." 

His  commands  were  obeyed.  Ramornv  and  Bon 
thron  were  then  ordered  for  execution.  The  last  was 
hanged  before  he  seemed  quite  to  comprehend  what 
was  designed  to  be  done  with  him.  Ramorny,  pale 
as  death,  yet  with  the  same  spirit  of  pride  which  bad 
occasioned  his  ruin,  pleaded  his  knighthood,  and  de- 
manded the  privilege  of  dying  by  decapitation  by  the 
sword,  and  not   by  the  noose. 

"The  Douglas  never  alters  his  doom,"  said  Balve- 
ny. "But  thou  shall  have  all  thy  rights. — Send  the 
conk  hither  with  a  cleaver."  The  menial  whom  ha 
called  appeared  at  his  summons.  "What  shakest 
thou  for,  fellow?"  said  Balveny;  "here,  strike  nie 
this  man's  gilt  spurs  from  his  heels  with  thy  cleaver 
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— Arid  nrw,  John  Ramornv,  thou  art  no  longer  a 
knight,  bat  a  knave— To  the  halter  with  him,  pro- 
vost-marshal !  hang  him  betwxt  his  companions, 
and  higher  than  them  if  it  may  be." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Balveny  de- 
scended to  tell  the  Douglas  that  the  criminals  were 
executed. 

"  Then  there  is  no  farther  use  in  the  trial,"  said  the 
Earl.  "  How  say  you,  good  men  of  inquest,  were 
these  men  guilty  of  high-treason— ay  or  no  ?" 

"  Guilty,"  exclaimed  the  obsequious  inquest,  %vith 
edifying  una.nimity,  "  we  need  no  farther  evidence." 

"  Sound  trumpets,  and  to  horse  then,  with  our  own 
train  only  ;  and  let  each  man  keep  silence  on  wiiat 
has  chanced  here,  until  the  proceedings  shall  be  laid 
before  the  King,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  tiil 
the  battle  of  Palm  Sunday  shall  be  fought  and  end- 
ed. Select  our  attendants,  and  tell  each  man  who 
either  goes  with  us  or  remains  behind,  that  he  wiio 
prates  dies." 

In  a  few-minutes  the  Douglas  was  on  horseback, 
with  the  followers  selected  to  attend  his  person.  Ex- 
presses were  sent  to  his  daughter,  the  widowed 
Duc;hess  of  Rothsay,  directing  her  to  take  her  cour.se 
to  Perth,  by  the  shores  of  Lochlevrn,  without  ap- 
proaching Ealkla||jd,  and  committing  to  her  charge 
Catharine  Glover  and  the  glee-woman,  as  persons 
whose  safety  he  tendered. 

As  they  rode  through  the  forest,  they  looked  back, 
and  beheld  the  three  bodies  hanging,  like  specks 
darkening  the  walls  of  the  old  castle. 

"  The  hand  is  punished,"  said  Douglas  ;  "  but  who 
shall  arraign  the  head  by  whose  direction  the  act 
was  done !" 

"  YoQ  mean  the  Duke  of  Albany?"  said  Balveny. 

"I  do,  kinsman;  and  were  I  to  listen  to  the  dic- 
tates of  my  heart,  I  would  charge  him  with  thedi/ed, 
which  I  am  certain  he  has  authorized.  But  there  is 
no  proof  of  it  beyond  strong  suspicion,  and  Albany 
has  attached  to  himself  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
House  of  Stewart,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  imbecility 
of  the  King,  and  the  ill-regulated  habits  of  Roihsay, 
.eft  no  other  choice  of  a  lender.  Were  I,  therefor.-, 
to  break  the  band  which  I  have  so  lattly  formed  with 
Albany,  the  consequence  must  be  civil  war,  an  event 
ruinous  to  poor  Scotland,  while  threatened  by  invasion 
from  the  activity  of  the  Percy,  backed  bv  the  treache- 
ry of  iMarch.  iNo,  Balveny— the  puiiishment  of  Al- 
bany must  rest  with  Heaven,  which,  in  its  own  good 
time,  will  execute  judgment  on  him  and  on  his 
house." 


■     CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

"Plie  hour  is  nish:  now  hearts  beat  high  : 

E:ich  sword  is  sharpen'd  well  ; 
And  who  dares  die,  wlio  stoops  to  dy, 

To-morrow's  light  shall  tell.— Sir  Edwald. 

We  are  now  to  recall  to  out;  reader's  recollection, 
that  Simon  Glover  and  his  fair  daugiiter  had  been 
hurried  from  their  residence  without  having  time  to 
announce  to  Henry  Smith,  cither  their  departure,  or 
the  alarming  cause  of  it.  When,  therefore,  the  lover 
appeared  in  Curfew  Street,  on  the  morning  of  their 
flight,  instead  of  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  honest 
burgher,  and  the  April  reception,  half  joy  half  cen- 
sure, which  he  had  been  promised  on  the  part  of  his 
lovely  daughter,  he  received  only  the  astounding  in- 
telligence, that  her  father  and  she  had  set  oil' early,  on 
the  summons  of  a  stranger,  who  had  kept  himself 
carefully  niutflcd  from  observation.  To  tliis,  Doro- 
thy, whose  talents  for  forestalling  evil,  and  cominu- 
uicating  her  views  of  it,  are  known  to  the  reader, 
chose  10  add,  that  she  had  no  doubt  her  master  and 
young  mistress  were  bound  for  the  Highlands,  to 
avoid  a  visit  which  had  been  made  sincclheir  depar- 
ture, by  two  or  three  apparitors,  who,  in  the  name  of 
a  Commission  appointed  by  the  King,  had  searched 
tiK!  house,  put  seals  upon  such  places  as  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  papers,  and  left  citations  lor  father 
and  daughtei  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
Tiission  on  a  day  certain,  under  pain  of  o\itlawry. 
All  these  alarming  particulars  Dorothy  took  care  to 
»iato  in  the  gloomiest  colours,  and  the  only  consola- 


tion which  she  afforded  the  alarmed  lover  was,  that  her 
master  iiad  charged  her  to  tell  him  to  reside  quietly 
at  Penh,  and  that  he  should  soon  hear  news  of  them. 
This  checked  the  Smith's  first  resolve,  which  was  to 
follow  them  instantly  to  the  Highlands,  and  partake 
the  fate  which  they  might  encounter. 

But  when  he  recollected  his  repeated  feuds  with  di- 
vers of  tlie  Clan  Quhele,  and  particularly  his  person- 
al quarrel  with  Conachar,  who  was  now  raised  to  be 
a  high  chief,  he  could  not  but  think,  on  reflection, 
that  his  intrusion  on  their  place  of  retirement  was 
more  likely  to  disturb  the  safety  which  they  might 
otherwise  enjoy  there,  than  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Simon's  habitual  inti- 
macy with  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  and  justly 
augured  that  the  Glover  \vould  obtain  protection, 
which  his  own  arrival  might  be  likely  to  disturb, 
while  his  personal  prowess  could  little  avail  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  whole  tribeof  vindictive  mountaineers. 
-Vt  the  same  time  his  heart  throbbed  with  indignation, 
when  he  thought  of  Catharine  being  within  the  ab- 
solute power  of  young  Conachar,  whose  rivalry  he 
could  not  doubt,  and  who  had  now  so  many  means 
of  urging  his  suit.  What  if  the  young  Chitf  should 
make  the  safety  of  the  father  depend  on  the  favour  ot 
the  daughter  ?  He  distrusted  not  Catharine's  aifec- 
tions ;  but  then  her  mode  of  thinking  was  so  disin- 
terested, and  her  attachment  to  her  father  so  ten- 
der, that,  if  the  love  she  bore  her  suitor  was  weighed 
against  his  security,  or  perhaps  his  life,  it  was  matter 
of  deep  and  awful  doubt,  whether  it  might  not  be 
found  li:;ht  in  the  balance.  Tormented  by  thoughts 
on  whii-h  we  need  not  dwell,  he  resolved  nevertheless 
to  remain  at  honie,  stifle  his  an.xiety  as  he  might,  and 
await  the  promised  intelligence  from  the  old  man. 
It  came,  but  it  did  not  relieve  his  concern. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris  had  not  forgotten  his  pro- 
mise to  connuunicate  to  the  Smith  the  plans  of  the 
fugitives.  But  amid  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the 
movement  of  troops,  he  could  not  himself  convey  ■ 
the  intelligence.  He  therefore  intrusted  to  his  agent,  I 
Kitt  Henshaw,  the  task  of  malting  it  known.  But 
this  worthy  person,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  in  the 
interest  of  .Ramorny,  whose  business  it  was  to  con- 
ceal from  every  one,  but  especially  from  a  lover  so 
active  and  daring  as  Henry,  the  real  place  of  Catha- 
rine's residence.  Henshaw  therefore. announced  to 
the  anxious  Smith,  that  his  friend  the  Glover  was 
secure  in  the  Highlands ;  and  though  he  afl'ected  to 
be  more  reserved  on  the  subject  of  Catharine,  he 
said  little  to  contradict  the  belief,  that  she  as  well  at 
•Simon  shared  the  protection  of  the  C'lan  Quhele- 
Jjui  he  reiterated,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick,  assu- 
rances that  fathiT  and  daughter  were  both  well,  and 
that  Henry  would  best  consult  his  own  interest  and 
their  safety,  by  remaining  quiet,  and  wailing  the 
course  of  events. 

With  an  agonized  heart,  there-Core,  Henry  Gow  de- 
termined to  remain  quiet  till  he  had  more  certain  in 
te'lligence,  and  employed  himself  in  finishing  a  shirt 
nf  mail,  which  he  intend,  d  should  be  the  best  tem- 
liered,  and  the  most  finely  polished,  that  his  skilful 
hands  had  ever  executed.  This  exercise  of  his  craft 
pleased  him  better  than  anv  other  occupation  which 
he  could  have  adapted,  and  served  as  an  aj.iology  for 
secluding  himself  in  his  workshop,  and  shunning 
society,  where  the  idle  reports  which  were  daily  cir- 
culated, served  only  to  perplex  and  disturb  him.  He 
resolved  to  trust  in  the  warm  regard  of  Simon,  the 
faith  of  his  daughter,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Pro- 
vost, who,  having  so  highly  commended  his  valour 
in  the  combat  with  Honthion,  would  never,  he 
thought,  desert  him  at  this  extremity  of  his  fortunes. 
Time,  however,  passed  on  day  by  day ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Palm  Sunday  was  near  approaching,  that  Sir 
Patrick  Charteris,  having  entered  the  city  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  combat,  Ije- 
thousiht  himself  of  making  a  visit  to  the  Smith  of  the 
^Vyiui. 

He  entered  his  work-shop  with  an  air  of  sympathy 
unusual  to  him,  and  which  made  Henry  instant- 
ly augur  that  he  had  brought  news.  The  Smith 
caught  the  alarm,  and  the  uplifted  hammer  was  ar- 
rested in  its  descent  upon  the  heated  iron,  w  hile  the 
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agitated  arm  that  wieliled  it,  strong  before  as  that  of 
a  snatit,  became  so  powerless,  that  it  was  witli  diffi- 
culiy  Henry  was  able  to  place  the  weapon  on  the 
giiyiind,  instead  of  dropping  it  from  his  hand. 

"My  poor  Henrj',"  said  Sir  Patriek,  "I  bring  you 
but  cold  news — they  are  uncertain,  however;  and,  if 
true,  thoy  are  such  as  a  brave  man  like  you  should 
not  take  too  deeply  to  heart." 

"In  God's  name,  my  lord,"  said  Henry,  "I  tru.st 
you  bring  no  evil  news  of  Simon  Glover  or  his 
daughter^" 

"  Touching  themselves,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  "no; 
they  are  safe  and  well.  But  as  to  thee,  Henry,  my 
tidings  are  more  cold.  Kitt  Henshaw  has,  I  think, 
apprized  thee  that  I  had  endeavourea  to  provide  Ca- 
tharine Glover  with  a  safe  protection  in  tne  house  of 
an  honourable  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay.  But 
she  hath  declined  the  charge;  and  Catharine  hath 
been  sent  to  her  father  in  the  Highlands.  What  is 
worst  is  to  come.  Thou  mayest  have  heard  thai, 
Gilchrist  Maclan  is  dead,  and  that  his  sort  Eachin. 
who  was  known  in  Perth  as  the  apprentice  of  old 
Simon,  by  the  name  of  Conachar,  is  now  the  Chief 
of  Clan  Quhele  ;  and  I  heard  from  one  of  my  domes- 
ties,  that  there  is  a  strong  rumour  anion?'  the  JMac- 
lans,  that  the  young  Chief  seeks  the  hand  of  Catha- 
rine in  marriage.  My  domestic  learned  this  (as  a 
secret,  however)  while  in  the  Breadalbane  country, 
on  some  arrangements  touching  tlie  ensuing  combat. 
The  thing  is  uncertain ;  but,  Henry,  it  wears  a  face 
of  likelihood." 

"Did  your  lordship's  ser\-ant  see  Simon  Glover 
and  his  daughter?"  said  Henry,  struggling  for  breath, 
and  coughing,  to  conceal  from  the  Provost  the  ex- 
cess of  his  agitation. 

"  He  did  not,"  said  Sir  Patrick ;  "  the  Highlanders 
seemed  jealous,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  speak 
to  the  old  man,  and  he  feared  to  alarm  them  by  ask- 
ing to  see  Catharine.  Besides,  he  talks  no  Gaelic, 
nor  had  his  informer  much  English,  so  there  may  be 
some  mistake  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless  there  is 
such  a  report,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  it  you.  But 
you  mav  be  well  assured,  that  the  wedding  cannot  go 
on  till  the  affair  of  Palm  Sunday  be  over  ;  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  take  no  step  till  we  learn  the  circum- 
stances of  the  matter,  for  certainty  is  most  desirable, 
even  when  it  is  painfid. — Go  you  to  the  Council- 
House,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  to  speak  about  the 
preparations  for  the  lists  in  the  North  Inch  1  You 
will  be  welcome  there." 

"  IVo,  my  good  lord." 

"  Well.  .Smith,  I  judge  by  your  brief  answer,  that 
you  are  discomposed  with  this  matter;  but  after  all, 
women  are  weathercocks,  that  is  the  truth  on't.  So- 
lomon and  others  have  proved  it  before  you." 

And  so  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  retired,  fully  con- 
vinced he  had  discharged  the  oifice  of  a  comforter  in 
the  rnost  satisfactory  manner. 

With  very  different  impressions  did  the  unfortunate 
lover  regard  the  tidings,  and  listen  to  the  consoling 
commentary. 

"The  Provost,"  he  said  bitterly  to  himself,  "is  an 
excellent  rnan ;  marry,  he  holds  his  knighthood  so 
high,  that  if  he  speaks  nonsens/',  a  poor  man  must 
hold  it  sense,  as  he  must  praise  dead  ale  if  it  be 
handed  to  him  in  his  lordship's  silver  flagon.  How 
would  all  this  sound  in  another  situation  7  Suppose 
I  were  rolling  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  Corri- 
thie  Dhu,  and  before  I  came  tn  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
comes  my  Pord  Provost,  and  cries,  'Henry,  there  is 
a  deep  precipice,  and  I  grieve  to  say  you  are  in  the 
%ir  way  of  rolling  over  it.  But  be  not  downcast,  for 
Heaven  may  send  a  stone  or  a  bush  to  step  your 
progress.  However,  I  thought  it  would  be  comfort 
to  you  to  know  the  worst,  w  hich  you  will  be  presently 
aware  of.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  feet 
deep  the  precipice  descends,  but  you  may  form  a 
judgment  when  you  are  at  the  bottom,  for  certainty  is 
certainty.  And  hark  ye,  when  come  you  to  take  a 
game  at  bowls?'  And  this  gossip  is  to  serve  instead 
of  any  friendly  attempt  to  save  the  poor  wight's 
neck  !  When  1  think  of  this,  I  could  go  mad,  seize 
my  hammer,  and  break  and  destroy  sll  around  me. 
But  I  will  be  calm  ;  and  if  this  Highland  kite,  who 


j  calls  himself  a  falcon,  should  stoop  at  my  turtle  dove, 
he  shall  know  whether  a  burgess  of  Perth  can  draw 
i  a  bow  or  not." 

It  was  now  the  Thursday  before  the  fated  Palm 
Sunday,  and  the  champions  on  either  siile  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  the  next  day,  that  they  might  have 
the  interval  of  Saturday  to  rest,  refresh  themselves, 
and  prepare  for  the  combat.  Two  or  three  of  each 
of  the  contending  parties  were  detached  to  receive 
directions  about  the  encampment  of  their  little  band, 
and  such  other  instructions  as  might  be  necessary  t(3 
the  proper  ordering  of  the  field.  Henry  was  not. 
therefore,  sui-prised  at  seeinj'  a  tall  anil  powerful 
Highlander  peering  anxiously  about  the  wynd  in 
which  he  lived,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  natives 
of  a  wild  country  examine  the  curiosities  of  one  that 
is  more  civilized.  The  Smith's  heart  rose  against  the 
man,  on  account  of  his  country,  to  which  our  Perth 
burgher  bore  a  natural  prejudice,  and  more  especially 
as  he  observed  the  individual  wear  the  plaid  peculiar 
tL.  the  Clan  Quhele,  The  sprig  of  oak-leaves,  work- 
etl  in  silk,  intimated  also  that  the  individual  was  one 
of  those  personal  guards  of  young  Eachin,  upon 
whose  exertions  in  the  future  battle  so  much  relianco 
was  placed  by  those  of  their  clan. 

Having  observed  so  much,  Henr>-  withdrew  into 
his  smithvj  for  the  sight  of  the  man  raised  his  pas- 
sion; and  knowing  that  the  Highlander  came  plight- 
ed to  a  solenm  combat,  and  could  not  be  the  subject 
of  any  inferior  quarrel,  he  was  resolved  at  least  to 
avoid  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  door  of  the  smithy  flew  open,  and, 
fluttering  in  his  tartans,  which  greatly  magnified  his 
actual  size,  the  Gael  entered  with  the  haughty  step 
of  a  man  conscious  of  a  personal  dignity  superior  to 
any  thiig  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with.  He  stood 
looking  around  him,  and  seemed  to  expect  to  be  re- 
ceived with  courtesy,  nnd  regarded  with  wonder. 
But  Henry  had  no  sort  of  inclination  to  indulge  his 
vaiiitv,  and  kept  hammering  away  at  a  breast-plate, 
which  was  lying  upon  his  anvil,  as  if  he  were  not 
aware  of  his  visiter's  presence. 

"You  are  the  Gow  Chrom?"  (the  bandy-legged 
smith.)  said  the  Highlander. 

"  Those  that  wish  to  be  crook-backed  call  me  so," 
answered  Henry. 

"No  offence  meant,"  said  the  Highlander;  "but 
her  own  self  comes  to  buy  an  armour." 

"  Her  own  self's  bare  shanks  may  trot  hence  with 
her,"  answered  Henry, — "I  have  none  to  sell." 

"  If  it  was  not  within  two  days  of  Palm  Sunday, 
herself  would  make  you  sing  another  song,"  re- 
torted the  Gael. 

"  And  being  the  day  it  is,"  said  Henry,  with  the 
same  contemptuous  mdifference,  "I  pray  you  to 
stand  out  of  my  light." 

"  You  are  an  uncivil  person ;  but  her  own  self  is 
,fir  nail  ord*  too ;  and  she  knows  the  smith  is  fiery 
when  the  iron  is  hot." 

"  If  her  nainsell  be  hammer-man  hersell,  her  nain- 
sell  may  make  her  nain  harness,"  replied  Henry. 

"  And  so  her  nainsell  would,  and  never  fash  you  for 
the  matter;  but  it  is  said,  Gow  Chrom,  that  you  sing 
and  whistle  tunes  over  the  swords  and  harnishes  that 
you  work,  that  have  power  to  make  the  blades  cut 
steel-links  as  if  they  were  paper,  and  theplateandmail 
turn  back  steel-lances  asif  they  were  boddleprins?" 

"  They  tell  yourignorance  any  nonsense  that  Chris- 
tian men  refuse  to  believe,"  said  Henry.  "  I  whistle 
at  my  work  whatever  comes  uppermost,  like  an 
honest  craftsman,  and  commonly  it  is  the  High- 
landman's  'Och  hone  for  Houghmanstares  !'t  My 
hammer  goes  naturally  to  that  tune." 

*  i.  e.  A  man  of  the  hammer. 

■•■  "  This  place,  twice  referred  to  in  tlie  coarse  of  our  storj-aa 
hateful  to  the  Highlander!!,  lies  near  the  Stare-iam,  a  collection 
of  waters  in  a  very  desolate  hollow  between  the  hill  of  Birnam, 
and  the  road  from  Perth  to  Dunkeld.  Tlieecrjen«s  of  the  placa 
is  indescribable,  and  is  rendered  yet  more  strikins  from  its  beii.j 
within  a  furlong  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and  richest  scenes  in 
.Scotland— the  northwest  openin?  of  Strathmore.  The  'dam' 
has  heen  nearly  drained  within  these  few  years,  but  the  misera- 
ble p.atclies  of  sickly  corn  which  have  with  vast  laboui  and  cosj 
been  obtained,  look  still  more  melancholy  than  the  solitary  tarn 
which  the  barren  earth  seems  to  have  drunk  up.  Tlit.  wliol« 
aspect  of  the  place  fitted  it  fox  hoing  the  scene  of  'he  rnol  mi 
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"  Fiiend,  it  is  but  idle  to  spur  a  horse  when  his  legs 
are  hamshackled,"  said  the  Highlander,  haughtily. 
"  Her  own  self  cannot  fight  even  now,  and  there  is 
little  gallantry  in  taunting  her  thus." 

"  By  nails  and  hammer,  you  are  right  there,"  said 
the  Smith,  altering  hi?  tone.  "  But  speak  out  at 
once,  friend,  what  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of  mel  I 
am  in  no  humour  for  dallying." 

"  A  hauberk  for  her  Chief,  Eachin  Maclan,"  said 
the  Highlander. 

"  Vou  are  a  hammerman,  you  say  ?  Are  you  a  judge 
of  tliis '?''  said  our  Smith,  producing  from  a  chest  the 
mi'\\  shtrt  on  whicli  he  had  been  lately  employed. 

The  Gael  handled  it  with  a  degree  of  admiration 
which  had  something  of  envy  in  it.  He  looked  cu- 
riously at  every  part  of  its  texture,  and  at  length  de- 
clared it  the  very  best  piece  of  armour  that  he  had 
ever  seen. 

"A  hundred  cows  and  bullocks,  and  a  good  drift 
of  sheep,  would  be  e'en  ower  cheap  an  ofltT,"  said 
the  Highlandman,  by  way  of  tentative ;  "  but  her 
nainsell  will  never  bid  thee  less,  come  by  them  hosv 
she  can." 

"It  is  a  fair  proffer,"  replied  Henry;  "but  gold 
nor  gear  will  never  buy  that  harness.  I  want  to  try 
my  own  sword  on  my  own  armour ;  and  I  will  not 
give  that  mail-coat  to  any  one  but  wlio  will  face  me 
for  the  best  of  three  blowis  and  a  thrust  in  the  fair 
field;  and  it  is  your  Chiefs  upon  these  terms." 

"  Hui,  prut,  man — take  a  drink,  and  go  to  bed." 
said  the  Highlander,  in  great  scorn.  "Are  ye  mad? 
Think  ye  the  Captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele  will  be 
brawling  and  battling  with  a  bit  Perth  burgess  body 
like  you  7  Whisht,  man,  and  hearken.  Her  nainsell 
will  tlo  ye  mair  credit  than  ever  belonged  to  your  kin. 
She  will  fight  you  for  the  fair  harness  hersell." 

"  She  must  first  show  that  ^he  is  my  match,"  said 
Henry,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  How  !  I,  one  of  Eachin  Maclan's  Leichtach,  and 
KOt  your  match  !" 

"  You  may  try  me,  if  you  will.  You  say  you  are  a 
£r  nan  ord — Do  you  kn^w  how  to  cast  a  sledge- 
nanimer'?" 

"  Ay,  truly— ask  the  eagte  if  he  can  fly  over  Fer- 
ragon." 

'  But  before  you  strive  with  me,  you  must  first  try 
a  cast  with  one  of  my  Leichtach. — Here,  Dunter, 
stand  forth  for  the  honour  of  Perth ! — And  now, 
Highlnndman,  there  stands  a  row  of  hammers — 
choose  which  you  will,  and  let  us  to  the  garden." 

The  Highlander,  whose  name  was  Norman  nan 
Ord,  or  Norman  of  the  Hammer,  showed  his  title  to 
the  epithet  by  selecting  the  largest  hammer  of  the  set, 
at  which  Henry  smiled.  Dunter,  the  stout  journev- 
man  of  the  Smith,  made  what  was  called  a  prodi- 
gious cast ;  but  the  Highlander,  n.aking  a  desperate 
effort,  threw  beyond  it  by  two  or  three  feet,  and  look- 
ed wiib  an  air  of  triumph  to  Henry,  who  again  smiled 
in  reply. 

"Will  you  mend  that?"  said  the  Gae',  offering  our 
Smith  the  hammer. 

"  Not  with  that  child's  toy,"  said  Henry,  "  which 
has  scarce  weight  to  fly  against  the  wind. — Janni- 
ken,  fetch  me  Sampson  ;  or  one  of  you  help  the  boy, 
for  Sampson  is  somewhat  ponderous." 

The  hammer  now  produced  was  half  as  heavy 
again  as  that  which  the  Highlander  had  selected  as 
'me  of  unusual  weight.  Norman  stood  astonished; 
but  he  was  still  more  so  when  Henry,  taking  his  po- 
«!ilii)n.  swung  the  ponderous  implement  far  behind  his 
'igiit  haunch  joint,  and  dismissed  it  from  his  hand  as 
if  it  had  flown  from  a  warlike  engine.  The  air  groan- 
ed and  whistled  as  the  mass  flew  through  it.  Down 
at  length  I  came,  and  the  iron  head  sunk  a  foot  into 
the  earth  a  fall  yard  beyond  the  cast  of  Norman. 

<«n.sir.nii'nl  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  bands  of  thieves  and 
outlaws  lliat  ever  laid  the  Low  Country  under  contribution. 
Kulhven,  tlie  slioritT,  is  said  to  have  held  his  court  on  a  ri.sing 
(.•round  to  the  north,  still  rolled  the  Court-hill  ;  and  there  were 
lirrlv,  or  there  still  may  he,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Rochinroy 
wood  some  oaks  on  which  the  Highlanders  were  hung,  and 
aIiicIi  loll!.'  went  by  the  name  of  the  Haniicd-nirn's  trees.  The 
hiileuus  aiipearance  of  the  bodies  hanging  in  chains  gave  the 
pia(«  a  n.inie  which  to  this  day  grates  on  the  ear  of  a  Celt." 

— MOKIII&ON. 


The  Highlander,  defeatec  and  mortified,  went  to 
the  spot  \s'here  the  weapon  ly,  lifted  it,  poised  it  in 
his  'nand  with  great  wonder,  and  examined  it  closelv, 
as  if  he  expected  to  discover  more  in  it  than  a  com- 
mon hammer.  He  at  length  returned  it  to  the  owner 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  shaking  his  head,  as  the  Snath  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  would  not  mend  his  cast. 

"Norman  has  lost  too  much  at  the  sport  already," 
he  replied.  "  She  has  lost  her  own  name  of  the  Ham- 
merer. But  does  herownself,  the  Goic  Chrom,  work 
at  the  anvil  with  that  horst's  load  of  iron  ?" 

"  You  shall  see,  brother,"  said  Henry,  leading  the 
way  to  the  smithy.  "Dunter,"  he  said,  "ra.xmethat 
bar  from  the  furnace  ;"  and  uplifting  Sampson,  as  he 
called  the  monstrous  hammer,  he  plied  the  metal 
with  a  hundred  strokes  from  right  to  left— now  with 
the  right  hand,  now  with  the  left,  now  with  both, 
with  so  much  strength  at  once  and  dexterity,  that  he 
worked  off  a  small  but  beautifully  proportioned  horse- 
shoe in  lialf  the  time  that  an  ordinary  smith  would 
have  taken  for  the  same  purpose,  using  a  more  ma- 
nageable implement. 

"  Oigh,  oigh  !"  said  the  Highlander,  "  and  what  for 
would  you  be  fighting  with  our  young  Chief,  who  is 
far  above  your  standard,  though  you  were  the  best 
smith  ever  wrought  with  wind  and  fire?" 

"Hark  you!'.'  said  Henry — "  You  seem  a  good  fel- 
low, and  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  master  has 
wronged  me,  and  I  give  him  this  harness  freely  for 
the  chance  of  fighting  him  myself." 

"  Nay,  if  he  hath  wronged  you,  he  must  meet  y«u," 
said  the  life-guardsman.  "  To  do  a  man  wrong  takes 
the  eagle's  feather  out  of  the  Chief's  bonnet  ;  and 
were  he  the  first  in  the  Highlands,  and  to  be  sure  so 
is  Eachin,  he  must  fight  the  man  he  has  wronged, 
or  else  a  rose  falls  from  his  chaplet." 

"Will  you  move  him  to  this,"  said  Henry,  "  after 
the  fight  on  Sunday?" 

"  Oh,  her  nainsell  will  do  her  best,  if  the  hawks 
have  not  got  her  nainsell's  bones  to  pick;  for  you 
must  know,  brother,  that  Clan  Chattan  s  claws  pierce 
rather  deep." 

"  The  armour  is  your  Chief's  on  that  condition," 
said  Henry ;  "  but  I  will  disgrace  him  before  King 
and  Court  if  he  does  not  pay  me  the  price." 

"  Deil  a  fear,  deil  a  fear  ;  I  will  bring  him  in  to  the 
barrace  myself,"  said  Norman,  "  assuredly." 

"You  will  do  me  a  pleasure,"  replied  Henry;  "and 
that  you  may  remciber  your  promise,  I  will  bestow 
on  you  this  dirk.  Look — If  you  hold  it  trulv,  and 
can  strike  between  the  mail-hood  and  the  collar  of 
your  encmv,  the  surgeon  will  be  needless." 

The  Highlander  was  lavish  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  took  his  leave. 

"I  have  given  him  the  best  mail  harness  I  ever 
wrought,"  saiil  the  Smith  to  himself,  rather  repent- 
ing his  liberality,  "  for  the  poor  chance  that  he  will 
bnng  his  Cliief  into  a  fair  field  with  me;  and  then 
let  Catharine  be  his  who  can  win  her  fairly.  But 
much  I  dread  the  vouth  will  find  some  evasion,  un- 
less he  have  such  luck  on  Palm  Sunday  as  may  in- 
duce him  to  try  another  combat.  That  is  some  hope, 
however  ;  for  1  have  often,  ere  now,  seen  a  raw  young 
fellow  shoot  up  after  his  first  fight,  from  a  dwarf 
into  a  giant-qiieller." 

Thus,  with  little  hope,  but  with  the  most  determin- 
ed resolution,  Henry  Smith  awaited  the  time  that 
should  decide  his  fate.  What  made  hiin  augur  the 
worst,  was  the  silence  both  of  the  Glover  a"nd  of  his 
dautihter.  They  are  ashamed,  he  said,  to  confess  the 
truth  to  me,  and  therefore  they  are  silent. 

Upon  the  Friday  at  noon,  the  two  bands  of  thirty 
men  each,  representing  the  contending  Clans,  arrived 
at  the  several  points  where  they  were  to  halt  for  re- 
freshments. 

The  ClanQuhele  was  entertained  hospitably  at  the 
rich  Abbey  of  Scone,  while  the  Provost  regaled  their 
rivals  at  his  Castle  of  Kinfauns;  the  utmost  care  be- 
ing taken  to  treat  both  parties  with  the  most  punc- 
tilious attention,  and  to  afford  neither  an  opportunity 
of  complaining  of  partiality.  All  points  of  etiquette 
were,  in  the  meanwhile,  discussed  and  settled  by  the 
Lord  High  Constable  Errol,  and  the  young  Ecrl  of 
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Crawford,  the  former  .ncting  on  the  part  of  the  Clnn  ' 
Ciiaitan,  and  the  latter  patronising  the  Clan  Qiihele. 
Mes.feni;ers  were  passini;  continually  from  the  one 
Earl  to  tiie  other,  and  they  held  more  than  six  meet- 
msrs  within  thirty  hours,  before  the  ceremonial  of  the 
field  could  be  exactly  arrange;!. 

Meanwhile,  in  case  of  revival  of  ancient  quarrel, 
many  seeds  of  which  existed  betwixt  the  burghers 
end  their  mountain  neighbours,  a  proclamation  com- 
manded the  citizens  not  to  ai)proach  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  place  where  the  Highlanders  were  quar- 
tered ;  while  on  their  part  the  intended  combatants 
w^ere  prumbited  from  approaching  Perth  without  spe- 
cial license.  Troops  were  stationed  to  enforce  this 
order,  who  did  their  charge  so  scrupulously,  as  to  pre- 
vent Simon  Glover  himself,  burgess  and  citizen  of 
Perth,  from  approaching  the  town,  because  he  owned 
having  come  thither  at  the  same  time  with  the  cham- 
pions of  Eachin  IMacIan,  and  wore  a  plaid  around 
nim  of  their  check  or  pattern.  This  interruption  pre- 
vented .Simon  from  seeking  out  Henry  VVynd,  and 
possessing  him  with  a  true  knowledge  of  all  that  had 
happened  since  their  separation,  which  intercourse, 
had  it  taken  place,  must  have  materially  altered  the 
catastrophe  of  our  narrative. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  another  arrival  took  place, 
which  interested  the  city  almost  as  much  as  the  pre- 
parations for  the  expected  combat.  This  was  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Earl«Douglas,  who  rode  through  the 
town  with  a  troop  of  only  thirty  horse,  but  all  of 
whom  were  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  con- 
sequence. Men's  eyes  followed  this  dreaded  peer  as 
they  pursue  the  flight  of  an  eagle  througii  the  clouds, 
unable  to  ken  the  course  of  the  bird  of  Jove,  yet  silent, 
attentive,  and  as  earnest  in  observing  him,  as  if  they 
could  guess  the  object  for  which  he  sweeps  through 
ike  tirniament.  He  rode  slowly  through  the  city, 
and  passed  out  at  the  northern  gate.  He  next  alight- 
td  at  the  Dominican  Convent,  and  desired  to  see  tiie 
Duke  of  Albany.  The  Earl  was  introduced  instant- 
ly, and  received  by  the  Duke  with  a  manner  which 
was  meant  to  be  graceful  and  conciliatory,  but  which 
Could  not  coriceal  both  art  and  inquietude.  When 
ths  first  greetings  were  over,  the  Earl  said  with  great 
gravity,  "  I  bring  you  melancholy  news.  Your 
Grace  s  royal  Nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  is  no 
more,  and  I  fear  hath  perished  by  some  foul  practi- 
ces." 

"Practices!"  said  the  Duke,  in  confusion,  "  what 
practices?— who  dared  practise  on  the  heir  of  the 
Scottish  throne?" 

"  'Tis  not  for  me  to  stnte  how  these  doubts  arise," 
said  Douglas — "  but  men  say  the  Eagle  was  killed 
with  an  arrow  fledged  from  his  own  wing,  and  the 
i*ak  trunk  rent  by  a  wedge  of  the  same  wood." 

"  Earl  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "  I 
am  no  reader  of  riddles." 

"  Nor  am  I  a  propounder  of  them,"  said  Douglas, 
haughtily.  "Your  Grace  will  find  particulars  in 
these  papers  worthy  of  perusal.  I  will  go  for  half  an 
hour  to  the  cloister  garden,*  and  then  rejoin  vou." 

"  You  go  not  to  the  King,  my  lord  ?"  said  Albany. 

*  "The  gardens  of  the  notninican?  surrounded  the  monastery 
on  all  siaus,  and  were  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  Part  of  Ihein 
immediately  adjoined  the  North  Inch,  and  covered  all  that 
Bpace  of  ground  now  occupied  by  Atlioll  Place,  the  Crescent, 
and  Rose  Terrace,  besides  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  to 
llie  west  and  south,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Friars. 
tin  a  part  of  the^e  grounds  overlooking  the  North  Inch,  proba- 
bly near  the  soulh  end  of  the  Terrace,  a  richly  decorated  sum- 
mer-house stood,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  old  writings 
as  the  Giiten  j^rbour.  From  the  balconies  of  this  edifice  King 
Robert  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  of  the  clans. 
What  the  peculiar  forms,  construction,  or  ornaments  of  this 
building  were  which  gained  forit  this  title,  is  not  even  hinted  at 
by  any  of  Ihe  local  chroniclers.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
although  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  tradilion,  that  the  ornaments  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Monks'  Tower  (a  circular  watch-tower  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  town)  were  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  those  on  the  Giiten  Arbour,  by  orders  of  ihe  first  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  at  tliecorner  of  wliose  garden  the  Monks' Tower  stood. 
This  tower  wa^  tak?n  down  at  the  saii.e  time  with  Gowrie 
H<>use,  ant!  many  yet  remember  the  general  appearance  of  the 
paintings  on  the  ceiling,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
lo  any  one  to  have  had  them  copied.  They  were  allegorical 
and  astronomical,  representing  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  sea- 
ions,  tne  zodiac,  and  other  subjects  commonplace  enough; 
yet  even  the  turmise,  that  they  might  have  been  copied  from 
others  gtill  more  ancient,  if  it  could  not  save  them  from  deo- 


"No,"  answered  Doii.glas:  "I  tntst  your  Grace 
will  agree  with  me,  that  we  should  conceal  this  great 
family  misfortune  from  oiir  Sovereign  till  the  business 
of  to-morrow  be  decided." 

"1  willinglv  agree,"  said  Albany.  "If  the  King 
heard  of  this  loss,  he  could  not  witness  the  combat  ; 
and  if  he  ap|iear  not  in  person,  these  men  are  likely 
to  refuse  to  fight,  and  the  whole  work  is  cast  loose. 
But  I  pray  you  sit  down,  my  lord,  while  I  read  these 
melancholy  papers  respecting  poor  Rothsay." 

He  passed  the  papers  through  his  hand.s.  turning 
some  over  with  a  hasty  glance,  and  dwelling  on 
Others  as  if  their  contents  nad  been  of  the  last  im- 
portance. When  he  had  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  ai 
hour  in  this  manner,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  said  very 
gravely,  "  My  lord,  in  these  most  melancholy  docu- 
ments, it  is  vet  a  comfort  to  see  nothing  which  can 
renew  the  divisions  in  the  King's  councils,  which 
were  settled  by  the  last  solemn  agreement  between 
your  lordship  and  myself  My  unhappy  nephew  was 
bv  that  agreement  to  be  set  aside,  until  Time  should 
send  him  a  graver  judgment.  He  is  now  removed  by 
Fat"-,  and  our  purpose  in  that  matter  is  anticipated 
and  rendered  unnecessary." 

"  If  your  Grace,"  replied  the  Earl,  "sees  nothing 
to  disturb  the  good  understanding  which  the  tran 
quillity  and  safety  of  Scotland  require  should  exist  be- 
tween us,  I  am  not  so  ill  a  fnend  of  my  country  aa 
to  look  closely  for  such." 

"  I  understand  vou,  my  Lord  of  Douglas,'  said 
Albany,  eagerly.  "  You  hastily  judged  that  I  should 
he  offended  with  your  lordship  for  exercising  your 
powers  of  lieutenancy,  and  punishing  the  detestable 
murderers  within  my  territory  of  Falkland.  Credit 
me,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  obliged  19  your  lordship  for 
taking  out  of  my  hands  the  puni.shinent  of  these 
wretches,  as  it  would  have  broken  my  heart  even 
to  have  looked  on  them.  The  Scottish  Parhament 
will  inquire,  doubtless,  into  this  sacrilegious  deed ; 
and  happy  am  I  that  the  avenging  sword  has  been  in 
Ihe  hand  of  a  man  so  important  as  your  lordship. 
Our  communication  together,  as  your  lordship  must 
well  recollect,  bore  only  concerning  a  proposed  re- 
straint of  my  unfortunate  nephew,  until  the  advance 
of  a  vear  or  two  had  taught  him  discretion  ?" 

"  Such  was  certainly  your  Grace's  puriose,  as  ex- 
pressed to  me,"  said  the'Earl;  "  I  can  safely  avouch 

"  Why,  then,  noble  Earl,  we  cannot  be  censured, 
because  villains,  for  their  own  revengeful  ends,  ap- 
pear to  have  ensrrafted  a  bloody  termination  on  our 
honest  purpose?" 

"  The  Parliament  will  judge  it  after  their  wisdom, 
said  Douglas.     "  For  my  part,  my  conscience  acquits 
me." 

"  And  mine  assoilzies  me,"  said  the  Duke  with  so- 
lemnity. "  Now,  my  lord,  touching  the  custody  of 
the  boy  .Tames,t  who  succeeds  to  his  father's  claims 
of  inheritance?" 

"  The  King  must  decide  it,"  said  Douglas,  impa- 
tient of  the  conference.  "I  will  consent  to  his  resi- 
dence any  where,  save  at  Stirhng,  Doune,  or  Falk- 
land." 

With  that  he  left  the  apartment  abruptly. 

"  He  is  gone,"  muttered  the  craftv  Albany,  "  and 
he  must  be  my  ally— yet  feels  himself  disposed  to  be 
my  mortal  foe.  No  matter—  Rothsay  sleeps  with  his 
fathers— James  may  follow  in  time,  and  then— a 
crown  is  the  recompense  of  my  perplexities." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Thretfy  for  thretty  faucht  in  Barrens. 

At  Sanct  Johnstoun  on  a  day  besyde  the  Black  Freria 

Wynloun, 

Palm  StrND.w  now  dawned.     At  an  earlier  period 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  use  of  any  of  the  days  uf 

truction,  should  have  entitled  them  to  a  greater  share  than  thef 
seem  to  have  possessed  of  ihe  notice  of  their  conlHinporanOtt 
The  patience  with  which  the  antiquaries  of  Pcrtii  have  sunmit- 
ted  to  the  removal  (in  many  cases  the  wanton  and  use  ess  re 
moval)  of  the  historical  monuments  with  which  they  were  t»" 
one  time  surrounded,  is  truly  wonderful !"— Mohrisun. 

f  Second  son  of  Robert  III  ,  brother  of  the  uiifortunalo  Uul^i 
of  Rothsay,  and  afterwards  King  James  I.  of  Scotland. 
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Passion  Week  for  the  purpose  of  combat,  would  have 
been  accounted  a  profanity  worthy  of  excommunica- 
tion. The  Church  of  Rome,  to  her  infinite  honour, 
had  decided,  that  during  the  holy  season  of  Easter, 
when  the  redemption  of  man  from  his  fallen  state  was 
accomplished,  the  sword  of  war  should  be  sheathed, 
and  aa?ry  monarchs  should  respect  the  season 
termed  the  Truce  of  God.  The  ferocious  violence  of 
the  latter  wars  betwi.vt  Scotland  and  England  had 
destroyed  all  observance  of  this  decent  and  religious 
ordinance.  Very  often  the  most  solemn  occasions 
were  cho.^en  by  one  party  for  an  attack,  because  they 
hoped  to  find  the  other  engaged  in  religious  duties, 
and  unprovided  for  defence.  Thus  the  truce,  once 
considered  as  prober  to  the  season,  had  been  discon- 
tinued ;  and  it  became  not  unusual  even  to  select  the 
sacred  festivals  of  the  church  for  decision  of  the  trial 
by  combat,  to  which  this  intended  contest  bore  a 
considerable  resemblance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  duties  of  the 
day  were  observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the 
combatants  themselves  took  share  in  them.  15earing 
branches  of  yew  in  their  hands,  as  the  readiest  sub- 
stitute for  palm  bouahs,  they  marched  respective/y  to 
the  Dominican  and  Carthusian  convents,  to  hear 
High  Mass,  and,  by  a  show  at  least  of  devotion,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  bloody  strife  of  the  day. 
Great  care  had  of  course  been  taken,  that,  during 
this  march,  they  should  not  even  come  within  the 
Bound  of  each  other's  bagpipes;  for  it  was  certain 
tliat,  like  game-cocks  exchanging  mutual  notes  of 
defiance,  they  would  have  sought  out  and  attacked 
each  other  before  they  arrived  at  theplace  of  combat. 

The  citizens  of  Perth  crowded  to  see  the  unusual 
procession  on  the  streets,  and  thronged  the  churches 
where  the  two  clans  attended  their  devotions,  to  wit- 
ness their  behaviour,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from 
their  appearance  which  was  most  likely  to  obtain  the 
advantage  in  the  approaching  conflict.  Their  de- 
meanour in  the  church,  although  not  habitual  fre- 
quenters of  places  of  devotion,  was  perfectly  deco- 
rous; and,  notwithstanding  their  wild  and  untamed 
dispositions,  there  were  few  of  the  mountaineers  who 
seemed  aflected  either  with  curiosity  or  wonder. 
They  appeared  to  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  of 
Ciiaracter  to  testify  either  curiosity  or  surprise  at  many 
things  which  were  probably  then  presented  to  them 
for  the  first  time. 

On  the  issue  of  the  combat,  few  even  of  the  most 
competent  judges  dared  venture  a  prediction;  al- 
though the  great  size  ofTorquil  and  his  eight  stal- 
wart sons,  induced  some  who  professed  themselves 
judges  of  the  thews  and  sinews  of  men,  to  incline 
to  ascribe  the  advantage  to  the  party  of  the  Clan 
Quhele.  The  opinion  of  (he  female  se.\  was  much 
decided  by  the  handsome  form,  noble  countenance, 
and  gallant  demeanour  of  Eachin  ^Maclan.  There 
were  more  than  one  who  imagined  they  had  recol- 
lection of  his  features  ;  but  his  splendid  military  attire 
rendered  the  humble  Glover's  apprentice  unrecog- 
nisable in  the  young  Highland  Chief,  saving  by  one 
person. 

That  person,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  the 
Smith  of  the  Wynd,  who  had  been  the  foremost  in 
the  crowd  that  thronged  to  see  the  gallant  cham- 
pions of  Clan  Quhele.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings 
of  dislike,  jealousy,  and  something  approaching  to 
adinirarion,  that  he  saw  the  Glover's  apprentice 
s'ripiied  of  his  mean  slough,  and  blazing  forth  as  a 
chiefiam,  who,  by  his  quick  eye  and  gallant  de- 
meanour, the  noiile  shape  of  his  brow  ana  throat,  his 
splendid  arms  and  well-proportioned  limbs,  seemed 
well  worthy  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among  men 
selected  to  live  or  die  for  the  honour  of  their  race. 
The  Smith  could  hardly  think  that  he  looked  upon 
the  same  passionate  boy,  whom  he  had  brushed  off 
as  he  might  a  wasp  that  stung  him,  and,  in  m.  re 
compassion,  forebore  to  despatch  by  treading  on  him. 

"  He  looks  it  gallantly  with  my  noble  hauberk," 
thus  muttered  Henry  to  himself,  "  the  best  I  ever 
wrought.  Yet  if  he  and  I  stood  together  where  there 
was  neither  hana  to  help  nor  eye  to  see,  by  all  that 
18  blessed  in  this  holy  church,  the  good  harness 
Glioma  return  to  ita  owner !     All  that  I  am  worth 


would  I  give  for  three  fair  blows  on  his  shoulders  tc 
undo  my  own  best  work ;  but  such  happiness  wil 
never  be  mine.  If  he  escape  from  the  conflict,  it  will 
be  with  so  high  a  character  for  courage,  that  he  mav 
well  disdain  to  put  his  fortune,  in  its  freshness,  to  the 
risk  of  an  encounter  with  a  poor  burgess  like  myself 
He  will  fight  by  his  champion,  and  turn  me  over  to 
my  fellow-craftsman  the  Hammerer,  when  all  I  can 
reap  will  be  the  nlcasure  of  knocking  a  Highland  bul- 
lock on  the  head.  If  I  could  but  see  Simon  Glover  ! — 
I  will  to  the  other  church  in  quest  of  him,  since  for 
sure  he  must  have  comedovvn  from  the  Highlands." 

The  congregation  was  moving  from  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans,  when  the  Smith  formed  this  deter- 
mination, which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  speedy 
execution,  by  thrusting  through  the  crowd  as  hastily 
as  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and  occasion  would 
permit.  In  making  his  way  through  the  press,  he 
was  at  one  instant  carried  so  close  to  Eachin  that 
their  eyes  encountered.  The  Smith's  hardy  and  em- 
browned countenance  coloured  up  like  the  htated 
iron  on  wliich  he  wrought,  and  retained  its  dark-red 
hue  for  several  minutes.  Eachin's  features  glowed 
with  a  brighter  blush  of  indignation,  and  a  glance  of 
fiery  hatred  was  shot  from  his  eyes.  But  the  sudden 
flush  died  away  in  ashy  paleness,  and  his  gaze  in- 
stantly avoided  the  unfriendly  but  steady  look  with 
which  it  was  encountered. 

Torqiiil,  whose  eye  never  quilted  his  foster-son, 
saw  his  emotion,  and  looked  anxiously  around  to 
discover  the  cause.  But  Henry  was  already  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  hastening  on  his  %yay  to  the  Carthusian 
convent.  Here  also  the  religious  service  of  the  day 
was  ended;  and  those  who  had  so  lately  borne 
palms  in  honour  of  the  great  event  M-hich  brought 
peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  to  the  children  of  men, 
were  now  streaming  to  the  place  of  combat;  some 
prepared  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  or 
to  lose  their  own;  others  to  view  the  deadly  strife, 
with  the  savage  dehght  which  the  heathens  took  in 
the  contests  of  their  gladiators. 

The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  any  other  person 
might  well  have  despaired  of  making  way  through 
it.  But  the  general  deference  entertained  for  Henry 
of  the  Wynd,  as  the  champion  of  Penh,  and  the 
universal  sense  of  his  ability  to  force  a  passage,  in- 
duced all  to  unite  in  yielding  room  for  him,  so  that 
he  was  presently  quite  close  to  the  warriors  of  the 
Clan  Chaitan.  Their  pipers  marched  at  the  head  of 
their  column.  Next  followed  the  well-known  ban- 
ner, displaying  a  mountain  cat  rampant,  whh  the 
appropriate  caution, — "  Touch  not  the  cat  but  {i.  e. 
without)  the  glove."  The  Chief  followed  with  his 
two-handed  sword  advanced,  as  if  to  protect  the 
emblem  of  the  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  sta- 
ture, more  than  fifty  years  old,  but  betraying,  neither 
in  features  nor  form,  any  decavof  strength,  or  symp)- 
toms  of  ago.  His  dark-red  close-curled  locks  were 
in  part  checkered  by  a  few  grizzled  hairs,  but  his  step 
and  gesture  were  as  light  in  the  dance,  in  the  chase, 
or  in  the  battle,  as  if  he  had  not  passed  his  thirtieth 
year.  His  gray  eye  gleamed  with  a  wild  light  ex- 
pressive of  valour  and  ferocity  mingled  ;  but  %yisdom 
and  experience  dwelt  on  the  expression  of  his  fore- 
head, evebrows,  and  lips.  The  chosen  charapiona 
followed  by  two  and  two.  There  was  a  cast  of 
anxiety  on  several  of  their  faces,  for  they  had  that 
morning  discovered  the  absence  of  one  of  their  ap- 
pointed number;  and,  in  a  contest  so  desperate  as 
was  e.vpected,  the  loss  seemed  a  matter  of  imjiort- 
ance  to  all  save  to  their  high-mettled  Chief,  MacGillie 
Cliattanach. 

"  Sav  nothing  to  the  Saxons  of  his  absence,"  said 
this  bold  leader,  when  the  diminution  of  his  force  was 
reported  to  him.  "  The  false  Lowland  tongues  might 
say  that  one  of  Clan  Chaitan  was  a  coward,  and 
perhaps  that  the  rest  favoured  his  escape,  in  crder  to 
nave  a  pretence  to  avoid  the  battle.  I  am  sure  that 
Ferquhard  Day  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  ere  we  are 
ready  for  battle;  or,  if  he  should  not,  am  not  I  man 
enough  for  Uro  of  the  Clan  Quhele?  or  would  we 
not  ffght  them  fifteen  to  thirty,  rather  than  lose  the 
renown  that  this  day  will  bring  us?" 

The  tribe  received  the  brave  speech  of  their  leader 
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with  applause,  yet  there  were  anxious  looks  thrown 
out  in  hopes  of  espying  the  return  of  the  deserter ; 
and  perhaps  the  Chief  himself  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aetcrniined  band  who  was  totally  indifterent  on 
the  subject. 

They  marched  on  through  the  streets  without  see- 
ing any  thing  of  Ferquhard  Day,  ^yho,  many  a  mile 
beyond  the  mountains,  was  busied  in  receiving  such 
inaemnification  as  successful  love  could  bestow  for 
the  loss  of  honour.  MacGillie  Chattanach  marched 
on  without  seeming  to  observe  the  absence  of  the 
deserter,  and  entered  upon  the  North  Inch,  a  beauti- 
ful and  level  plain,  closeiy  adjacent  to  the  citv,  and 
appropriated  to  the  martial  exercises  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  plain  is  washed  on  one  side  by  the  deep  and 
swelling  Tay.    There  was  erected  within  it  a  strong 

Ealisade,  enclosing  on  three  sides  a  space  of  one 
undred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  seventy-four 
yards  in  width.  The  fourth  side  of  the  lists  was  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently  fenced  by  the  river.  An  amphi- 
theatre for  the  accommodation  of  spectators  sur- 
rounded the  palisade,  leaving  a  large  space  free  to  be 
occupied  by  armed  men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and 
for  the  more  ordinary  class  of  spectators.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  lists,  which  was  nearest  to  the  city, 
there  was  a  range  of  elevated  galleries  for  the  King 
and  his  courtiers,  so  highly  decorated  with  rustic 
treillage,  intermingled  with  gilded  ornaments,  that 
the  spot  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of  the  Golden, 
or  Gilded  Arbour. 

The  mountain  minstrelsy,  which  sounded  the  ap- 
propriate pibrochs  or  battle  tunes  of  the  rival  confe- 
deracies, was  silent  when  they  entered  on  the  Inch, 
for  such  was  the  order  which  had  been  given.  Two 
stately,  but  aged  warriors,  each  bearing  the  banner 
of  his  tribe,  advanced  to  the  opposite  extremities  of 
the  lists,  and  pitching  their  standards  into  the  eartii, 
prepared  to  be  spectators  of  a  fight  in  which  they 
were  not  to  join.  The  pipers,  who  were  also  to  be 
neutral  in  the  strife,  took  their  places  by  their  respec- 
tive hrattachs. 

The  multitude  received  both  bands  with  the  same 
general  shout,  with  which  on  similar  occasions  they 
welcome  those  from  whose  exertion  they  expect 
amusement,  or  what  they  term  sport.  The  destined 
combatants  returned  no  answer  to  this  greeting,  but 
each  party  advanced  to  the  opposite  extremities  of 
the  lists,  where  were  entrances  by  which  they  were 
.to  be  admitted  to  the  interior.  A  strong  body  of 
men-at-arms  guarded  either  access;  and  the  Earl 
Marshal  at  the  one,  and  the  Lord  High  Constable  at 
the  other,  carefully  examined  each  individual,  to  see 
whether  he  had  the  appropriate  arms,  being  steel-cap, 
mail-shirt,  two-handed  sword,  and  dagger.  They 
also  examined  the  numbers  of  each  party ;  and  great 
was  the  alarm  among  the  multitude,  wnen  the  Earl 
of  Errol  held  up  his  hand  and  cried, — "  Ho  ! — The 
combat  cannot  proceed,  for  the  Clan  Chattan  lack 
one  of  their  number." 

"  What  reck  of  that  1"  said  the  young  Earl  of 
Crawford;  "they  should  have  counted  better  ere 
they  left  home." 

The  Earl  Marshal,  however,  agreed  with  the  Con- 
stable, that  the  fight  could  not  proceed  until  the  ine- 
quahty  should  be  removed  ;  and  a  general  apprehen- 
sion was  excited  in  the  assembled  multitude,  that 
after  all  the  preparation  there  would  be  no  battle. 

Of  all  present,  there  were  only  two  perhaps  who 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  combat  being  adjourn- 
ed;  and  these  were,  the  Captain  of  the  Clan  Quhele, 
and  the  tender-hearted  King  Robert.  Meanwhile 
the  two  Chiefs,  each  attended  by  a  special  f.iend  and 
adviser,  met  in  the  midst  of  the  lists,  having,  to  assist 
them  in  determining  what  was  to  be  done,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  the  Lord  High  Constable,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  and  Sir  Patrick  Charteris.  The  Chief  of 
the  Clan  Chattan  declared  himself  willing  and  de- 
sirous of  fighting  upon  the  spot,  without  regard  to 
the  disparity  of  numbers. 

"  That,"  said  Torquii  of  the  Oak,  "  Clan  Quhele 
will  never  consent  to.  You  can  never  win  honour 
from  us  with  the  sword,  and  you  seek  but  a  subter- 
fuge, that  you  may  say  when  you  are  defeated,  as 
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you  know  you  will  be,  that  it  was  for  want  of  the 
number  of  your  band  fully  counted  out.  But  1  make 
a  proposal— Ferquhard  Day  was  the  youngest  of 
your  band,  Eachin  Maclan  is  the  youngest  of  ours— 
we  will  set  him  aside  in  place  of  the  man  who  ha? 
fled  from  the  combat." 

"  A  most  unjust  and  unequal  proposal,"  exclaimed 
Toshach  Bog,  the  second,  as  he  might  be  termed,  of 
JIacGillie  Chattanach.  "  The  life  of  the  Chief  is  to 
the  clan  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  nor  will  we  ever 
consent  that  our  Chief  shall  be  exposed  to  dangers 
which  the  Captain  of  Clan  Quhele  does  not  share." 

Torquii  saw  with  deep  anxiety  that  his  plan  was 
about  to  fail,  when  'he  objection  was  made  to  Hec- 
tor's being  withdrawn  from  the  battle;  and  he  was 
meditating  how  to  support  his  proposal,  when  Eachin 
himself  interfered.  His  timidity,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  not  of  that  sordid  and  selfish  nature  which  in- 
duces those  who  ai'e  infected  bv  it  calmly  to  submit 
to  dishonour  rather  than  risk  danger.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  morally  brave,  though  constitutionally 
timid,  and  the  shame  of  avoiding  the  combat  be- 
came at  the  moment  more  powerful  than  the  fear  of 
facing  it. 

"  I  will  not  hear,"  he  said,  "  of  a  scheme  which 
will  leave  my  sword  sheathed  during  this  day's  glo- 
rious combat.  If  i  am  young  in  arms,  there  are 
enough  of  brave  men  around  me,  whom  I  may  imi- 
tate if  I  cannot  equal." 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  spirit  which  imposed  on 
Torquii,  and  perhaps  on  the  young  Chief  himself. 

"Now,  God  bless  his  noble  heart!"  said  the  fos- 
ter-father to  himself.  "I  was  sure  the  foul  spell 
would  be  broken  through,  and  that  the  tardy  spirit 
\vhich  besieged  him  would  fly  at  the  sound  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  first  flutter  of  the  Brattach  !" 

"Hear  me,  Lord  Marshal,"  said  the  Constable. 
"The  hour  of  combat  mav  not  be  much  longer  post- 
poned, for  the  day  approaches  to  high  noon.  Let  the 
Chief  of  Clan  Chattan  take  the  half  hour  which  re- 
mains, to  find,  if  he  can,  a  substitute  for  this  desert- 
er; if  he  cannot,  let  them  fight  as  they  stand." 

"  Content  I  am,"  said  the  Marshal,  "  though  a» 
none  of  his  own  clan  are  nearer  than  fifty  miles,  I 
see  not  how  MacGillie  Chattanach  is  to  find  an  aux- 
iliary." 

"That  is  his  business,"  said  the  High  Constable; 
"but  if  he  offers  a  high  reward,  there  are  enough  of 
stout  yeomen  surrounding  the  lists,  who  will  be 
glad  enough  to  stretch  their  limbs  in  such  a  game  as 
is  expected.  I  myself,  did  my  quality  ana  charge  per- 
mit, would  blithely  take  a  turn  of  work  amongst 
these  wild  fellows,  and  think  it  fame  won." 

They  communicated  their  decision  to  the  High- 
landers, and  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  replied, 
—"You  have  judged  impartially  and  i  obly,  my  lords, 
and  I  deem  myself  obliged  to  follow  your  direction. 
— ^^So  make  proclamation,  heralds,  that  if  any  one 
will  take  his  share  with  Clan  Chattan  of  the  honours 
and  chances  of  this  day,  he  shall  have  present  pay- 
ment of  a  gold  crown,  and  liberty  to  fight  to  ihe  death 
in  my  ranks." 

"You  are  something  chary  of  your  treasure, 
Chief,"  said  tue  Earl  Marshal;  "a  gold  crown  is 
poor  payment  for  such  a  carnpaign  as  is  before  you." 

"If  there  be  any  man  willing  to  fight  for  honour," 
replied  MacGillie  Chattanach,  "the  price  will  be 
enough ;  and  I  want  not  the  service  of  a  fellow  who 
draws  his  sword  for  gold  alone." 

The  heralds  had  made  their  progress,  moving  h&lf 
way  round  the  Ijsts,  stopping  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  proclamation  as  they  had  been  directed,  with- 
out the  least  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
one  to  accept  of  the  proffered  enlistment.  Soma 
sneered  at  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders,  who  set 
so  mean  a  price  upon  such  a  desperate  service. 
Others  affected  resentment,  that  they  should  esteem 
the  blood  of  citizens  so  lightly.  None  showed  tho 
slightest  intention  to  undertake  the  task  proposed, 
until  the  sound  of  the  proclamation  reached  Henry 
of  the  Wynd,  as  he  stopd  without  the  barrier,  speak- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  Bailie  Craigdallie,  or  rather 
listening  vaguely  to  what  the  magistrate  was  saying 
to  him. 
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..  .  "Ha!  what  proclaim  they?"  he  cried  out. 
>  "  A  liberal  oner  on  the  part  of  MacGillie  Chatta- 
nach,"  said  the  Host  of  the  Griffin,  "who  pro- 
poses a  gold  crown  to  any  one  who  will  turn  \v\\d 
cat  for  the  day,  and  be  killed  a  little  in  his  service  ! 
That's  all." 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  Smith,  eagerly,  "do  ihey 
make  proclamation  for  a  man  to  fight  against  the 
Clan  Quhele  .'" 

"Ay,  marry  do  they,"  said  Griffin;  "but  I  think 
they  will  find  no  such  'bols  in  Perth." 

He  had  hardly  said  the  word,  when  he  beheld  the 
Smith  clear  the  barriers  at  a  single  bound,  and  alight 
in  the  lists,  saj-ing,  "Here  am  ',  Sir  Herald,  Henry 
of  the  Wyiid,  willing  to  do  battle  on  the  part  of  the 
Clan  Chattan." 

A  crv  of  admiration  ran  through  the  multitude, 
while  the  grave  burghers,  not  being  able  to  conceive 
the  slightest  reason  for  Henry's  behaviour,  con- 
cluded that  his  head  must  be  absolutely  turned  with 
the  love  of  fighting.  The  Provost  was  especially 
shocked. 
^  "Thou  art  mad"  he  said,  "Henry!  Thou  hast 
neither  two-handed  sword  nor  shirt  of  mail." 

"  Truly  no,"  said  Henry,  "fori  parted  with  a  mail- 
shirt,  which  I  had  made  for  mvself,  to  yonder  gay 
Chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  who  will  soon  find  on  his 
shoulders  with  what  sort  of  blows  I  clink  my  rivets  ! 
As  for  two-handed  sword,  why  this  boy's  brand  will 
serve  rny  turn  till  I  can  master  a  heavier  one." 

"This  must  not  be,"  said  Errol.  "  Hark  thee,  ar- 
mourer, by  Saint  ^lary,  thou  shalt  have  my  Milan 
hauberk  and  good  Spanish  sword." 

"I  thank  your  noble  earlship.  Sir  Gilbert  Hay: 
but  the  yoke  with  which  your  brave  ancestor  turnea 
the  battle  at  Loncarty,  would  serve  my  turn  well 
enough.  I  am  liitle  used  to  sword  or  harness  that  I 
have  not  wrought  myself,  because  I  do  not  well  kno\.' 
what  blows  the  one  will  bear  out  without  being 
cracked,  or  the  other  lay  on  without  snapping." 

The  cry  had  in  the  meanwhile  run  through  the  mul- 
titude, and  passed  into  the  town,  that  tiie  dauntless 
Smith  was  about  to  fight  without  armour,  when, 
just  as  the  fated  hour  was  approaching,  the  shrill 
voice  of  a  female  was  heard  screaming  for  passage 
through  the  crowd.  Tlie  multitude  gave  place  to  her 
importunity,  and  she  advanced,  breathless  with  haste, 
under  the  burden  of  a  mail  hauberk  and  a  large  two- 
handed  sword.  The  widow  of  Oliver  Proudfute  was 
soon  recognised,  and  the  arms  which  she  bore  were 
those  of  the  Smith  himself,  vvhich,  occupied  by  her 
husband  on  the  fatal  evening  when  he  was  nmrdered, 
iiad  been  naturally  conveyed  to  his  house  with  the 
dead  body,  and  were  now,  by  the  exertions  of  his 
gratefid  widow,  brought  to  the  lists  at  a  moment 
when  such  p'  jved  weapons  were  of  the  last  conse- 
quence to  thcr  owner.  Henry  joyfully  received  the 
well-known  arms,  and  the  widow  with  trembling 
haste  assisted  in  putting  them  on,  and  then  took  leave 
of  him,  saying,  "  God  for  the  champion  of  the  wi- 
.dow  and  orphan,  and  ill  luck  to  all  who  come  before 
him !" 

Confident  at  feeling  himself  in  his  well-proved  ar- 
mour, Henry  shook  himself  as  if  to  settle  the  steel 
■shirt  around  him,  and,  unsheathing  the  two-handed 
•sword,  made  it  flourish  over  his  head,  cutting  the 
air  through  which  it  w^histled  in  the  form  of  the 
figure  eigTit,  with  an  ease  and  sleight  of  hand,  that 
proved  how  powerfully  and  skilfully  he  could  v^-ield 
•  ihe  ponderov,s  weapon.  The  champions  were  now- 
ordered  to  march  in  their  turns  abound  the  lists,  cross- 
ing so  as  to  avoid  meeting  each  other,  and  making 
obeisance  as  they  passed  the  Golden  Arbour  where 
the  Kitig  was  seated. 

While  this  course  was  performing,  most  of  the 
epectaturs  were  again  curiously  comparing  the  sta- 
ture, limbs,  and  sinews  of  the  two  parties,  and  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  issue 
of  the  combat.  The  feud  of  a  hundred  years,  with 
all  its  acts  of  aggression  and  retaliation,  was  con- 
centrated in  the  oosom  of  each  combatant.  Their 
countenances  seemed  fiercefy  writhen  into  the  wild- 
est expression  of  pride,  hate,  and  a  desperate  pur- 
Mse  of  fighting  to  the  verv  'ast. 


The  spectators  murmured  a  joyful  applause,  in 
high- wrought  expectation  of  the  bluody  game.  Wa- 
gers were  offered  and  accepted  both  on  the  gene- 
ral issue  of  the  conflict,  and  on  the  feats  of  particu- 
lar champions.  The  clear,  frank,  and  elated  look  of 
Henry  Smith,  rendered  him  a  general  favourite 
among  the  spectators,  and  odds,  to  use  the  modern 
expression,  were  taken,  that  he  would  kill  three  of  his 
opppnents  before  he  himself  fell.  Scarcely  was  the 
Smith  equipped  for  the  combat,  w''ien  the  commands 
of  the  Chieis  ordered  the  champions  into  their  places ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Henry  heard  the  voice  of 
Simon  Glover  issuing  from  the  crowd,  who  were 
now  silent  with  expectation,  and  calling  on  him, 
"Harry  Smith,  Harry  Smith,  what  madness  hath 
possessed  thee?" 

"Ay,  he  wishes  to  save  his  hopeful  son-in-law, 
that  is,  or  is  to  be,  from  the  Smith's  handling,"  was 
Henry's  first  thought — his  second,  was  to  turn  and 
speak  with  him— and  his  third,  that  he  could  on  no 
pretext  desert  the  band  which  he  had  joined,  or  even 
seem  desirous  to  delay  the  fight,  consistently  with 
hrnour. 

He  turned  himself,  therefore,  to  the  business  of  the 
hour.  Both  parties  were  disposed  by  the  respective 
Chiefs  in  three  lines,  each  containing  ten  men.  They 
were  arranged  with  such  intervals  bet\\een  each  in- 
dividual, as  offered  him  scope  to  wield  his  sword, 
the  blade  of  which  was  five  feet  long,  not  including 
the  handle.  The  second  and  third  lines  were  to  come 
up  as  reserves,  in  case  the  first  experienced  disaster. 
On  the  right  of  the  array  of  Clan  Quhele,  the  Chiet^ 
Eachin  Maclan,  placed  himself  in  the  second  line  be 
twixt  two  of  his  foster-brothers.  Four  of  them  oc 
cupied  the  right  of  the  first  line,  whilst  the  father  anc 
two  others  protected  the  rear  of  the  beloved  chief 
tain.  Torquil,  in  particular,  kept  close  behind,  fof 
tne  purpose  of  covering  him.  Thus  Eachin  stood  ir 
the  centre  of  nine  of  tke  strongest  men  of  his  band 
having  four  especial  defenders  in  front,  one  on  eact 
hand,  and  three  in  his  rear. 

The  line  of  the  Clan  Chattan  was  ananged  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  order,  only  that  the  Chief  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  middle  rank,  instead  of  being  on 
the  extreme  right.  This  induced  Henry  Smith,  who 
saw  in  the  opposing  bands  only  one  enemy,  and  that 
was  the  unhappy  Eachin,  to  propose  placing  him.sell 
on  the  left  of  the  front  rank  of  the  Clan  Chattan. 
But  the  leader  disapproved  of  this  arrangement ;  and 
having  reminded  Henry  that  he  owed  him  obedience, 
as  having  taken  wage?  at  his  hand,  he  commanded 
him  to  occupy  the  space  in  the  third  line,  inimediately 
behind  himself, — a  post  of  honour,  certainly,  which 
Henry  could  notdechne,  though  he  accepted  of  it  with 
reluctance. 

When  the  clans  were  thus  drawn  up  opposed  to 
each  other,  they  intimated  their  feudal  animosity, 
and  their  eagerness  to  engage,  by  a  wild  scream, 
which,  utterel  by  the  Clan  (iiihele,  was  answered 
and  echoed  back  hv  the  Clan  Chattan,  the  whole  at 
the  same  time  shaking  their  swords,  and  menacing 
each  other,  as  if  they  meant  to  conquer  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  opponents  ere  they  mingled  in  the  actual 
strife. 

At  this  tn.'ine  moment,  Torquil,  who  had  never 
feared  for  himself,  was  agitated  with  alarm  on  the 
part  of  his  Dault,  yet  consoled  by  observing  that  he 
kept  a  determined  posture;  and  that  the  few  words 
which  he  spoke  to  his  clan  were  delivered  boldly, 
and  well  calculated  to  animate  them  to  combat,  as 
expressing  liis  resolution  to  partake  their  fate  in 
death  or  victory.  But  there  was  no  time  for  farther 
observation.  The  trumpets  of  the  King  sounded  a 
charge,  the  bagpipes  blew  up  their  screanung  and 
maddening  notes,  and  the  combatants,  starting  for- 
ward in  regular  order,  and  increasing  their  pace  till 
they  came  to  a  smart  run,  met  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground,  as  a  furious  land  torrent  encounters 
an  advancing  tide. 

For  an  instant  or  two  the  front  lines,  hewing  nl 
each  other  with  their  long  swords,  seeircd  encaged 
in  a  succession  of  single  combtits;  but  t,  c  second 
and  third  ranks  soon  came  up  on  eithcT  sirlc,  a-^tua- 
ted  alike  by  the  eagerness  of  hatred  and  the  tluiBt  of 
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honour,  pressed  throiigli  the  intervals,  and  rendered 
the  scene  a  tumultuous  chaos,  over  which  the  huge 
swords  rose  and  sunk,  some  still  glittering,  others 
streaming  with  blood,  appearing,  from  the  wild  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  were  swayed,  rather  to  be 
put  m  motion  by  some  complicated  machinery,  than 
to  be  wielded  by  human  liands.  Some  of  the  com- 
batants, too  much  crowded  together  to  use  those  long 
Weapons,  had  already  betaken  themselves  to  their 
Doui.uds,  iiiid  endeavoured  to  get  within  the  sword- 
sweep  of  those  opposed  to  'hem.  In  the  meantime, 
blood  tlowed  fast,  and  the  groans  of  those  who  fell 
began  to  mingle  with  the  cries  of  those  who  fought ; 
for,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Highlanders  at 
all  times,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  shout,  l)Ut  to 
yell.  Those  of  the  spectators,  whose  eyes  were  best 
accustomed  to  such  scenes  of  blood  pnd  confusion, 
ojuld  nevertheless  discover  no  advantage  yet  ac- 
quired by  either  party.  The  coiiHict  swayed,  indeed, 
at  different  intervals,  forwards  or  backwards,  but  it 
was  only  in  momentary  superiority,  which  the  party 
wdio  acquired  it  almost  instantly  lost  by  a  corrres- 
ponding  e.xertion  on  the  other  side.  The  wild  notes 
of  the  pipers  were  still  heard  abi)ve  the  tuinidt,  and 
stimulated  to  farther  e.xertions  the  fury  of  the  com- 
batants. 

At  once,  however,  and  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
the  instruments  sounded  a  retreat;  it  was  expressed 
in  wailing  notes,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  dirge  for 
the  fallen.  The  two  parties  disengaged  themselves 
from  each  other,  to  take  breath  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  eyes  of  the  spectators  greedily  surveyed  the  shat- 
tered array  of  the  combatants  as  they  drev/  oH'  from 
the  contest,  but  found  it  still  impossible  to  decide 
wlii(;h  had  sustained  the  preater  loss.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  Clan  Chattan  had  lost  rather  fewer  men  than 
their  antagonists  ;  but  m  compensation,  the  bloody 
plaids  and  shu-ts  of  their  party  (for  several  on  both 
sides  had  thrown  their  mantles  away)  showed  more 
wounded  men  than  the  Clan  Quhele.  About  twenty 
of  both  sides  lay  on  the  field  dead  or  dving  ;  and  arms 
and  legs  loppeci  ofl',  heads  cleft  to  the  cliin,  slashes 
deep  through  the  shoulder  into  the  breast,  showed  at 
once  the  fury  of  the  combat,  the  ghastly  character  of 
the  weapons  used,  and  tlie  fata!  strength  of  the  arms 
which  wielded  them.  The  Chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan 
had  behaved  himself  with  the  most  determined  cou- 
rage, and  was  slightly  wounded.  Eachin  also  had 
fought  with  spiri',  surrounded  by  his  body-guard. 
His  sword  was  bloody  :  his  beirmg  bold  and  war- 
like; and  he  smiled  when  old  Torquil,  folding  hun 
in  his  arms,  loaded  him  with  praises  and  with  oless- 
ings. 

The  two  Chiefs,  after  allowing  their  followers  to 
breathe  for  the  space  of  about  ten  minutes,  again 
drew  up  in  their  files,  diminished  by  nearly  one  third 
of  their  original  number.  They  now  chose  iheir 
ground  nearer  to  the  river  than  that  on  which  they 
had  formerly  encountered,  svhich  was  encumbered 
with  the  wounded  and  the  slain.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer were  observed,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise  them- 
selves to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  field,  and  sink  back, 
most  of  them  to  die  from  the  effusion  of  blood  which 
poured  from  the  terrific  gashes  ia'iicled  by  the  clay- 
more. 

Harry  Smith  was  easily  distinguished  by  his  Low- 
land habit,  as  well  as  his  remaining  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  first  encountered,  where  he  leaning 
on  a  sword  beside  a  ceirpse,  whose  bonneted  head, 
carried  to  ten  yards'  uisiance  from  the  body  by  the 
force  of  the  blow  which  had  swept  it  off.  exhibited  tiie 
oak-leaf,  the  appropriate  ornament  of  tiie  bodv-guard 
of  Enehin  Maclan.  Since  he  slew  this  man,  Henry 
had  not  struck  a  blow,  but  had  contented  hunself 
with  v'ar(ling  off  many  that  were  dealt  at  himself,  and 
some  which  were  aimed  at  the  Chief.  MacCJillie 
Chattanach  became  alarmed,  when,  having  given  the 
eignal  tha^  his  men  should  again  draw  together,  lie 
observed  that  his  powerful  recruit  remained  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  raidts,  and  showed  little  disposition  to 
join  them. 

"  VVIiat  ails  thee,  man  7"  said  the  Chief.  "  Can  so 
Blrong  a  body  have  a  meaii  and  cowardly  spirit? 
Come,  and  make  in  to  the  combat." 
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"  You  as  good  as  called  me  hireling  but  now,"  re- 
plied Henry—"  If  I  am  such,"  pointing  to  the  head- 
less corpse,  "  I  have  done  enough  for  my  days  wage." 

"  He  that  serves  me  without  counting  his  hours," 
replied  the  Chief,  "I  reward  him  without  reckoning 
wages." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Smith,  "I  fiaht  as  a  volunteer, 
and  in  the  post  which  best  likes  me." 

"  All  that  is  at  your  own  discretion,"  replied  Mac- 
Gillie  Chattanach,  who  saw  the  prudence  of  humour- 
ing an  auxiliary  of  such  promise. 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Henry;  and  shouldering  his 
heavy  weapon,  he  Jomed  the'rest  of  the  combatants 
with  alacrity,  and  placed  himself  opposite  to  the 
Chief  of  the  ("laii  Qiihele 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Eachin  showed 
some  uncertainty.  He  had  long  looked  up  to  Henry 
as  the  best  combatant  which  Perth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood could  bring  into  the  lists.  His  haired  to 
him  as  a  rival  was  mingled  with  recollection  of  the 
ease  w'lh  which  he  had  once,  though  unarmed,  foiled 
his  own  sudden  and  desperate  atlack;  and  when  he 
beheld  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  his  direction,  the 
dripping  sword  in  his  hand,  and  obviously  mediiiiling 
an  attack  on  him  individually,  his  coin-age  fell,  and 
he  gave  symptoms  of  wavering,  which  did  not  escape 
his  foster-father. 

It  was  liickv  for  Eachin,  that  Torquil  was  incapa- 
ble, from  the  lormation  of  his  own  temper,  and  that 
of  those  w'ith  whom  he  had  lived,  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  one  of  his  own  tribe,  much  less  of  his  Chief  and 
foster-son,  being  deficient  in  animal  courage.  Could 
he  have  imagined  this,  his  grief  and  rage  might  have 
driven  him  to  the  fierce  extremity  of  taking  Eachiu's 
life,  to  save  him  from  staining  his  honour.  But  his 
mind  rejected  the  idea  that  his  Daiilt  was  a  personal 
coward,  as  something  which  was  monstrous  and 
unnatural.  That  he  was  under  the  influence  of  en- 
chantment, was  a  soluiion  which  superstition  had 
suggefed,  and  he  now  anxiously,  but  in  a  whisper, 
demanded  of  Hector,  "  Does  the  spell  now  darken 
thy  spirit,  Eachin  .'" 

"  Yes,  wretch  that  I  am,"  answered  the  unhappy 
youth  ;  "and  yonder  stands  the  fell  enchanter!" 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Torquil,  "and  you  wear  har- 
ness of  his  making?— Norman,  miserable  boy,  why 
brought  you  that  accursed  mail  ?". 

"  If  my  arrow  has  flown  astray,  I  can  but  shoot 
my  life  afier  it,"  answered  Norman-nan-Ord.  "  Stand 
firm,  you  shall  see  me  break  the  spell." 

"  Yes,  stand  firm,"  said  Torquil.  "  He  may  be  a 
fell  enchanter;  but  my  own  ear  has  heard,  and  my 
own  tongue  has  told,  that  Eachin  shall  leave  the 
battle  whole,  free,  and  unwounded— let  us  see  the 
Saxon  wizard  who  can  gainsay  that.  He  may  be  a 
strong  man,  but  the  fair  forest  of  the  oak  shall  fall, 
stock  and  bough,  ere  he  lay  a  finger  on  my  Daiilt. 
Ring  around  him,  my  sons, — 'Bah  air  son  hachin!^' 

The  sons  of  Tonpiil  shouted  back  the  words,  which 
signify,  "  Death  for  Hector." 

Encouraged  bv  their  devotion,  Eachin  renewed  his 
spirit,  and  called  boldly  to  the  minstrels  of  his  clan, 
"  S'r.i(/  A-j/a.s,"  that  is,  .Strike  up. 

The  wild  pibroch  again  sounded  the  onset;  but  the 
two  paities  approached  each  other  more  slowly  than 
at  first,  as  men  who  knew  and  respected  each  other's 
valour.  Henry  VVynd,  in  his  impatience  to  begin  the 
contest,  advanced  before  the  Clan  Chattan,  ;ind 
signed  to  Eachin  to  come  on.  Norman,  lujwever, 
sprang  forward  to  cover  his  foster-brother,  and  there 
was  a  general,  though  momentary  pause,  as  if  bolh 
parties  were  willing  to  obtain  an  omen  of  the  fate  of 
the  day,  from  the  event  of  this  duel.  The  Highlander 
advanced,  with  his  large  sword  uplifted,  as  in  act  to 
strike ;  but  |ust  as  he  came  within  sword's  lengiri.  he 
dropt  the  long  and  cumbrous  weapon,  leapt  liglulyover 
the  Smith's  sword,  as  he  fetched  a  cm  ai  him,  drew 
his  dagger,  and  being  thus  within  Henry's  giiani 
struck  him  with  the  weapon  (his  own  gift)  on  'lie 
side  of  the  throat,  direciing  the  blow  do\Miv\arda 
i.iio  th  ■  chest,  and  calling  idoud,  at  the  same  liuui. 
"  You  taught  me  the  stab  !" 

But  Henry  Wynd  wore  his  own  good  liaunorl;. 
doubly  defended  with  a  lining  of  tempered  stcf-     Hai- 
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he  been  less  surely  armed,  his  combats  had  been 
ended  for  ever.  Even  as  it  was,  he  was  slightly 
voiinded. 

■'  Fool !"  he  replied,  striking  Normon  a  blow  with 
the  pummel  of  his  long  sword,  which  made  him 
stagger  backwards,  "you  were  taught  the  thrust,  but 
not  the  parry ;"  and  fetching  a  blow  at  his  antago- 
nist, which  cleft  his  skull  through  the  steel-cap,  he 
etrode  over  the  lifeless  body  to  engage  the  young 
chief,  who  now  stood  open  before  him. 

But  the  sonorous  voice  of  Torquil  thundered  out, 
"Far  til  air  son  Eackin  !"  (Anoiher  for  Hector!) 
and  the  two  brethren  who  flanked  their  Chief  on  each 
side,  thrust  forward  upon  Henry,  and,  striking  both 
at  once,  compelled  hiin  to  keep  the  defensive. 

"Forward,  race  of  the  Tiger  Cat!"  cried  Mac- 
Gillie  Chattanach;  "save  the  brave  Saxon;  let 
these  kites  feel  your  talons  !" 

Already  much  wounded,  the  Chief  dragged  himself 
up  to  the  Smith's  assistance,  and  cut  down  one  of 
the  Leichtach,  by  whom  he  was  assailed.  Henry's 
own  good  sword  rid  him  of  the  other. 

'•  Jieist  air  son  Eachin .'"  (Again  for  Hector,) 
shouted  the  faithful  foster-father. 

''  Bas  air  son  Eachin!"  (Death  for  Hector,)  an- 
swered two  more  of  his  devoted  sons,  and  opposed 
themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  Smith  and  those  who 
had  come  to  his  aid  ;  while  Eachin,  moving  towards 
the  left  wing  of  the  battle,  sought  less  formulable  ad- 
versaries, and  again,  by  some  show  of  valour,  revived 
the  sinking  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  two  children 
of  the  oak,  who  had  covered  this  movement,  shared 
tho  fate  of  their  brethren;  for  the  cry  of  the  Clan 
Chattan  Chief  had  drawri  to  that  part  of  the  field 
some  of  his  bravest  warriors.  The  sons  of  Torquil 
did  not  fall  unavenged,  but  left  dreadful  marks  of  their 
swords  on  the  persons  of  the  dead  and  living.  But 
the  necessity  of  keeping  their  rnost  distinguished  sol- 
diers around  the  person  of  their  Chief  lold  to  disad- 
vantage on  the  general  event  of  the  combat ;  and  so 
few  were  now  the  number  who  remained  fighting, 
that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Clan  Chattan  had 
fifteen  of  their  number  left,  though  most  of  them 
wounded  ;  and  that  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  oidy  about 
ten  remained,  of  whom  there  were  four  of  the  Chief's 
bodv-guard,  including  Torquil  himself. 

They  fought  and  struggled  on,  however,  and  as  their 
strength  decayed,  their  fury  seemed  to  increase.  Hen- 
ry Wynd,  now  wounded  in  many  places,  was  siillbent 
on  breaking  through,  or  exterminating,  the  band  of 
bold  hearts  who  continued  to  fight  around  the  object 
of  his  animosity.  But  still  the  father's  shout  of,  "  An- 
other for  Hector!"  was  cheerfully  answered  by  the 
faial  countersign,  "  Death  for  Hector  !"  and  though 
the  Clan  Quhele  were  now  outnumbered,  the  combat 
seemed  still  dubious.  It  was  bodily  lassitude  alone 
that  again  compelled  them  to  another  pause. 

The  Clan  Chattan  were  then  observed  to  be  twelve 
in  number,  but  two  or  three  were  scarce  able  to  stand 
without  leaning  on  their  swords.  Five  were  left  of 
the  Clan  Quhele ;  Torquil  and  his  youngest  son  were 
of  the  number,  both  slightly  wounded.  Eacliin  alone 
had,  from  the  vigilance  used  to  intercept  all  blows 
levelled  against  his  person,  escaped  without  injury. 
The  rage  of  both  parties  had  sunk,  through  exhaus- 
tion, into  sullen  desperation.  They  walked  stagger- 
mg,  as  if  in  their  sleep,  through  the  carcasses  of  the 
slain,  and  gazed  on  them,  as  if  again  to  animate  their 
hatred  towards  their  surviving  enemies,  by  viewing 
the  friends  they  had  lost. 

Tiie  multitude  soon  nfter  beheld  the  survivors  of  the 
desperate  conflict  drawing  together  t9  renew  the  ex- 
terminating feud  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  the  spot 
least  slippery  with  blood,  and  less  encumbered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

"  Foi  God's  sake— for  the  sake  of  the  mercy  which 
we  daily  pray  for  "  said  the  kind-hearted  old  King,  to 
the  Duke  of  Aloany,  "let  this  be  ended  !  Wherefore 
should  there  WTetcned  rags  and  remnants  of  humani- 
ty be  sufi'wed  to  complete  their  butchery?— Surely 
.ticv  will  iiow  be  ruled,  and  accept  of  peace  on  mode- 
rate terms?" 

"Compose  yourself,  my  liege,"  said  his  brother. 
'These  men  are  the  pest  of  the  Lowlands.    Both 


Chiefs  are  still  living — if  fhey  go  back  unharmed,  the 
whole  day's  work  is  cast  away.  Remember  your 
promise  to  the  council,  that  you  would  not  cry  hold.' 

"  You  compel  me  to  a  great  crime,  Albany,  both  as 
a  King,  who  should  protect  his  subjects,  and  as  a 
Christian  man,  who  respects  the  brother  of  his  faith." 

"You  judge  wrong,  my  lord,"  said  the  Duke; 
"  these  are  not  loving  subjects,  but  disobedient  rebels, 
as  my  lord  of  Crawford  can  bear  witness;  and  they 
are  still  less  Christian  men,  for  the  Prior  of  the  Domi- 
nicans will  vouch  for  me,  that  they  are  more  than 
half  heathen." 

The  King  sighed  deeply.  "You  must  work  your 
pleasure,  and  are  too  wise  for  me  to  contend  with.  I 
can  but  turn  away,  and  shut  my  eyes  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  carnage  which  makes  me 
sicken.  But  well  I  know  that  God  will  punish  me 
even  for  witnessing  this  waste  of  humarflife." 

"  Sound,  trumpets,"  said  Albany ;  "their  wounds 
will  stiffen  if  they  dally  longer." 

While  this  was  passing,  Torquil  was  embracing  and 
encouraging  his  young  Chief. 

"  Resist  the  witchcraft  but  a  few  minutes  longer  ! 
Be  of  good  cheer — you  will  come  off  without  either 
scar  or  scratch,  wem  or  wound.    Be  of  good  cheer !' 

"How  can  I  be  of  good  cheer,"  said  Eachin, 
"  while  my  brave  kinsmen  have  one  by  one  died  at 
mvfeet? — died  all  for  me,  who  could  never  deserve 
the  least  of  their  kindness  !" 

"And  for  what  were  they  born,  save  to  die  for 
their  Chief?"  said  Torquil,  composedly.  "  Why 
lament  that  the  arrow  returns  not  to  the  quiver,  pro- 
viding it  hit  the  mark?  Cheer  up  yet— Here  are 
Tormot  and  I  but  little  hurt,  while  the  wild  cats  drag 
themselves  through  the  plain  as  if  they  were  half 
throttled  by  the  terriers — Yet  one  brave  stand,  and 
the  day  shall  be  your  own,  though  it  may  well  be 
that  you  alone  remain  alive. — Minstrels,  sound  the 
gathering!" 

The  pipers  on  both  sides  blew  their  charge,  and 
the  combatants  again  mingled  in  battle,  not  indeed 
with  the  same  strength,  but  with  unabated  inve- 
teracy. They  were  joined  by  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  have  remained  neuter,  but  who  now  found 
themselves  unable  to  do  so.  The  two  old  champions 
who  bore  the  standards,  had  gradually  advanced  from 
theextremity  of  the  lists,  and  now  approached  close 
to  the  immediate  scene  of  action.  When  they  beheld 
the  carnage  more  nearly,  they  were  mutually  im- 
pelled by  the  desire  to  revenge  their  brethren,  or  not 
to  survive  them.  They  attacked  each  other  furiously 
with  the  lances  to  which  the  standards  were  attach- 
ed, closed  after  exchanging  several  deadly  thrusts, 
then  grappled  in  close  strife,  still  holding  their  ban- 
ners, until  at  length,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  con- 
flict, they  fell  together  into  the  Tay,  and  were  found 
drowned  after  the  combat,  closely  locked  in  each 
otner's  arms.  The  fury  of  battle,  the  frenzv  of  rage 
and  despair,  infected  next  the  minstrels.  The  two 
pipers,  who,  during  the  conflict,  had  done  their  ut- 
most to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  brethren,  now  saw 
the  dispute  well-nigh  terminated  for  want  of  men  to 
support  it.  They  threw  down  their  instruments, 
rushed  desperately  upon  each  other  with  their  dag- 
gers, and  each  being  more  Intent  on  despatching  his 
opponent  than  in  defending  himself,  the  piper  of  Clan 
(iuhele  was  almost  instantly  slain,  and  he  of  Clan 
Chattan  mortally  wounded.  The  last,  rievertheless, 
again  grasped  his  instrument,  and  the  pibroch  of  the 
cfan  yet  poured  its  expiring  notes  over  the  Clan  Chat- 
tan, while  the  dying  minstrel  had  breath  to  inspire 
it.  The  instrument  which  he  used,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  called  the  chanter,  is  preserved  in  the  family 
of  a  Highland  Chief  to  this  day,  and  is  much  honour- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  Eecleran  Dhu,  or  Black 
Chanter.* 

*  The  present  Cliiny  MacPherson,  Cliief  of  hisClan,  is  inpo» 
session  ot'  tills  ancient  trophy  of  tlieir  presence  at  the  Norl^ 
Inch.  Anollier  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  tradition,  which 
snys,  tli:it  an  aerial  minstrel  appeared  over  the  heads  of  tha 
Clan  Cliattan,  and  having  played  some  wild  strains,  let  the  in- 
strument drop  from  his  hand.  Being  made  of  glass,  it  ws) 
brolten  by  the  fall,  e.xcupting  only  the  chanter,  which,  as  usual, 
was  of  lignum  vltte.  The  MacPherson  piper  secured  tin?  co- 
chanted  pipe,  and  the  possession  of  it  is  Btill  considered  as  en- 
suring the  prosperity  ot  Uie  clan. 
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Meanwnile,  in  the  final  charge,  younc;  Tormot,  de- 
voted, like  his  brethren,  by  his  father  forquil  to  the 
Erotection  of  his  Chief,  had  been  mortally  wounded 
y  the  unsparing  sword  of  the  Snnih.  Tlie  other 
two  remaining  of  the  Clan  Q.uhele  hod  also  fallen, 
and  Torquil,  with  his  foster  son,  and  the  wounded 
Tormot.  forced  to  retreat  before  eight  or  ten  of  the 
Clan  Cnattan,  made  a  stand  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  while  their  enemies  were  making  such  exertions 
as  their  wounds  would  permit  to  come  up  with  tliem. 
Torquil  had  just  reached  the  spot  where  he  b.ad  re- 
solved to  make  the  stand,  when  the  youth  Tormot 
dropped  and  expired.  His  deatli  drew  from  his 
father  the  first  and  onlv  sigh  which  he  had  breathed 
tliroughout  the  eventful  day. 

"i\Iy  son  Tormot!''  he  said,  "my  youngest  and 
dearest !  But  if  I  save  Hector,  I  save  all. — Now,  my 
darling  Dault.  I  have  done  for  thee  all  that  man  may, 
excepting  the  last.  Let  me  undo  the  clasps  of  that  ill- 
omened  armour,  and  do  thou  put  on  that  of  Tormot; 
it  is  light,  and  will  fit  thee  well.  While  you  do  so,  I 
will  msh  on  these  crippled  men,  and  make  what  play 
with  them  I  can.  I  trust  I  shall  have  but  little  to 
do,  for  they  are  following  each  other  like  disabled 
steers.  At  least,  darling  of  my  soul,  if  I  am  unable 
to  save  thee,  I  can  show  thee  how  a  man  should  die." 

While  Torquil  thus  spoke,  he  unloosed  the  clasps 
of  the  young  Chiers  hauberk,  in  the  simple  behef  that 
he  could  thus  break  the  meshes  which  fear  and  ne- 
cromancy had  twined  about  his  heart. 

"IMv  father,  my  father,  my  more  than  parent!" 
said  the  unhappy  Eachin — "Stay  with  me  !— with 
you  by  my  side,  I  feel  I  can  fight  to  the  last." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Torquil.  "  I  will  stop  them 
coming  up,  while  you  put  on  the  hauberk.  God  eter- 
nally bless  thee,  beloved  of  my  soul !" 

And  then,  brandishing  his  sword,  Torquil  of  the 
Oak,  rushed  forward  with  the  same  fatal  war-cry, 
■which  had  so  often  sounded  over  that  bloody  field, 
Bas  air  son  Eachinl — The  words  rung  three  tiines 
ill  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  each  time  that  he  cried 
his  war-shout,  he  struck  down  one  of  the  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  as  he  met  them  successively  straggling  towards 
him.-^"  Brave  battle,  hawk — well  flown,  falcon !" 
exclaimed  the  multitude,  as  they  witnessed  exertions 
which  seemed,  even  at  this  last  hour,  to  threaten  a 
change  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Suddenly  these 
cries  were  hushed  into  silence,  and  succeeded  by  a 
clasiiing  of  swords  so  dreadful,  as  if  the  whole  con- 
flict had  recommenced  in  the  personof  Henry  Wynd 
and  Torquil  of  the  Oak.  They  cut,  foined,  hewed, 
and  thrust,  as  if  they  had  drawn  their  blades  for  the 
first  time  that  day;  and  their  inveteracy  was  mutual, 
for  Torauil  recognised  the  foul  wizard,  who,  as  he 
supposed,  had  cast  a  spell  over  his  child;  and  Henry 
saw  before  him  the  giant,  who,  during  the  whole 
conflict,  had  interrupted  the  purpose  for  which  alone 
he  had  joined  the  combatants — that  of  engaging  in 
single  combat  with  Hector.  They  fought  with  an 
equality  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  existed,  had 
not  Henry,  more  wounded  than  his  antagonist,  been 
somewhat  deprived  of  his  usual  agility. 

Meanwhile  Eachin,  finding  himself  alone,  after  a 
disorderly  and  vain  attempt  to  put  on  his  foster-bro- 
ther's harness,  became  animated  by  an  emotion  of 
shame  and  despair,  and  hurried  forward  to  support 
his  foster-father  in  the  teirible  struggle,  ere  some 
other  of  the  Clan  Chattan  should  come  up.  W'hen 
he  was  within  five  yards,  and  sternly  determined  to 
take  his  share  in  the  death-fight,  his  foster-father  fell, 
cleft  from  the  collar-bone  wellnitih  to  the  heart,  and 
murmuring  with  his  last  breath,  Bas  air  son  Eachin! 
— Tne  unfortunate  youth  saw  the  fall  of  his  last 
friend,  and  at  the  same  moment  beheld  the  deadlv 
enemy  vho  had  hunted  him  through  the  whole  field, 
standing  within  sword's  point  of  him,  and  brandish- 
ing the  h'ige  weapon  which  had  hewed  its  way  to 
his  life  through  so  many  obstacles.  Perhaps  this 
.  was  enougn  to  bring  his  constitutional  timidity  to  its 
highest  point ;  or  perhaps  he  recollected  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  was  without  defensive  armour,  and 
that  a  line  of  enemies,  halting  indeed  and  crippled. 
Out  e;  ger  for  revenge  and  blood,  were  closely  ap- 
oroaching.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  his  heart  sicken- 


ed, his  eyes  darkened,  his  ears  tingled,  his  brain 
turned  giddy-^all  other  considerations  were  lost  in 
the  apprehension  of  instant  death  ;  and  drawing  one 
inetlectual  blow  at  the  Smith  ;  he  avoided  that  which 
was  aimed  at  him  in  return,  by  bounding  backward; 
and  ere  the  former  could  recover  Ins  weapon,  P^achin 
had  plunged  into  the  stream  of  the  Tay.  A  roar  of 
contumely  pursued  him  as  he  swam  across  the  river, 
although,  perhaps,  not  a  dozen  of  those  who  joined 
in  it  would  have  behaved  otherwise  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. Henry  looked  after  the  fugitive  in 
silence  and  surprise,  but  could  not  speculate  on  the 
consequences  of  his  flight,  on  account  of  the  faintness 
which  seemed  to  overpower  him  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
mation of  the  contest  had  subsided.  He  sat  down 
on  the  grassy  bank,  and  endeavoured  to  stanch  such 
of  his  wounds  as  were  pouring  fastest. 

The  victors  had  the  general  meed  of  gratulation. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  and  others  went  down  to  sur- 
vey the  field ;  and  Henry  Wynd  was  honoured  with 
particular  notice. 

"If  thou  wilt  follow  me,  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Black  Douglas,  "  I  -will  change  thy  leathern  apron 
for  a  knight's  girdle,  and  thy  burgage  tenement  for  a 
hundred-pound-land  to  maintain  thy  rank  withal." 

"I  thank  you  humbly,  my  lord,'  said  the  Smith, 
dejectedly,  "  but  I  have  shed  blood  enough  already  ; 
and  Heaven  has  punished  me,  by  foiling  the  only 
purpose  for  which  I  entered  the  combat." 

"How,  friend '?"  said  Douglas.  "Didst  thou  not 
fight  for  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  have  they  not  gained 
a  glorious  conquest  ?" 

\I  fou  gilt  for  my  own  hand"  said  the  Smith,  in- 
diflerently;  and  the  expression  is  still  proverbial  in 
Scotland.* 

The  good  King  Robert  now  came  up  on  an  am- 
bling palfrey,  having  entered  the  barriers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  wounded  to  be  looked  after. 

"  JMy  lord  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  "you  vex  the  poor 
man  with  temporal  matters,  when  it  seems  he  may 
have  short  time  to  consider  those  that  are  spiritual. 
Has  he  no  friends  here  who  will  bear  him  where  his 
bodily  wounds,  and  the  health  of  his  soul,  may  be 
both  cared  for  7" 

"  He  hath  as  many  friends  as  there  are  good  men  in 
Perth,"  said  Sir  Patrick  Charteris ;  '  and  I  esteem 
myself  one  of  the  closest." 

"A  churl  will  savour  of  churl's  kind" — said  the 
haughty  Douglas,  turnins  his  horse  aside  ;  "  the  prof- 
fer of  kiiighthood  from  tne  sword  of  Douglas  had  re- 
called him  from  death's  door,  had  there  been  a  drop 
of  gentle  blood  in  his  body." 

Disregarding  the  taunt  of  the  ir^ighty  Earl,  the 
Knight  of  Kinfauns  dismounted  to  taRe  Henry  in  his 
arms,  as  he  now  sunk  back  from  very  faintness. 
But  he  was  prevented  by  Simon  Glover,  who,  with 
other  burgesses  of  consideration,  had  now  entered 
the  barrace. 

"  Henry,  my  beloved  son  Henry  !"  said  the  old  man. 
"  O,  u  h  it  tempted  you  to  this  fatal  affray  ! — Dying — 
speechless!" 

"No — not  speechless,"  said  Henry. — "Catha- 
rine"  

He  could  utter  no  more. 

"  Catharine  is  well,  I  trust :  and  shall  be  thir.e — 
that  is,  if" 

"If  she  be  safe,  thou  w-ouldst  sav,  old  man,"  said 
the  Douglas,  who,  though  something  affronted  at 
Henry's  rejection  of  his  ofler,  was  loo  magnanimous 
not  to  interest  himself  in  what  was  passing, — "  She 
is  safe,  if  Douglas's  banner  can  protect  her — safe,  and 
shall  be  rich.  Douglas  can  give  wealth  to  those  who 
value  it  more  than  honour." 

"For  her  safety,  my  lord,  let  the  heartfelt  thanki 
.and  blessings  of  a  father  go  with  the  noble  Douglas. 
For  wealt'i.  we  are  rich  enough — Gold  cannot  resioro 
my  beloved  son." 

"  A  marvel !"  said  the  Earl-, — "  a  chinl  refuses  nobi- 
lity— a  citizen  despises  gold  !" 

"Under  your  lordship's  favour,"  said  Sir  Patrick, 
"I,  who  am  knight  and  noble,  take  license  to  say, 
that  such  a  brave  man  as  Henry  Wynd  may  reject 

*  Meaning,  I  did  such  a  thing  for  my  own  pleasure  not  for 
your  prufiL 
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nonourable  titles— sucn  an  nonest  man  as  this  reve- 
reiiil  citizen  may  dispense  with  gold." 

"  You  do  well,  Sir  Patrick,  to  speak  for  your  town, 
and  I  take  no  offence,"  said  the  Douglas.  "I  force 
my  bounty  on  no  one. — But,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper 
.0  Albany,  "your  Grace  must  withdraw  the  King 
from  this  bloody  sight,  for  he  nuist  know  that  to-night 
which  will  ring  over  broad  Scotland  when  to-morrow 
dawns.  This  feud  is  ended.  Yet  even  /grieve  that 
so  many  brave  Scottish  men  lie  here  slain,  whose 
brands  might  have  decided  a  pitched  field  in  their 
couniry's  cause." 

With  difficulty  King  Robert  was  withdrawn  from 
the  field  ;  the  tears  running  down  his  aged  cheeks 
and  wliite  beard,  as  he  conjured  all  around  him, 
nobles  and  priests,  that  care  should  be  taken  for 
the  l)(jdies  and  souls  of  the  few  wounded  survivors, 
and  honourable  burial  rendered  to  the  slain.  The 
priests  who  were  present  answered  zealously  for  both 
services,  and  redeemed  their  pledge  faithfully  and 
piously. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  conflict  of  the  North 
Inch  of  Perth.  Of  sixty-four  brave  men  (the  min- 
strels and  standard-bearers  included)  who  strode 
manfully  to  the  fatal  field,  seven  alone  survived, 
w'.io  Were  conveyed  from  thence  in  litters,  in  a  case 
little  different  from  the  dead  and  dying  around  them, 
and  mingled  with  thein  in  the  sad  procession  which 
conveyed  them  frorn  the  scene  of  their  strife.  Eachin 
alone  had  left  it  void  of  wounds,  and  void  of  honour. 

It  remains  but  to  sav,  that  not  a  man  of  the  Clan 
Q-uhele  survived  the  bloody  combat,  except  the  fugi- 
tive <Jhief^  and  the  consequence  of  the  defeat  was 
the  dissoliuion  of  their  confederacy.  The  clans  of 
which  it  consisted  are  now  only  matter  of  conjecture 
to  the  antiquary,  for,  after  this  eventful  contest,  they 
never  assembled  under  the  same  banner.  The  Clan 
Chattan,  on  tlie  other  hand,  continued  to  increaseand 
flourish  ;  and  the  best  families  of  the  Northern  High- 
lands boast  their  descent  from  the  race  of  the  Cat-a- 
Mountain.* 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

While  the  King  rode  slowly  back  to  the  convent 
which  he  then  occupied,  Albanv,  with  a  discomposed 
aspect  and  faltering  voice,  asked  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
"  Will  not  your  lordship,  who  saw  this  most  me- 
lancholy scene  at  Falkland,  communicate  the  tidings 
to  my  unhappy  brother  7" 

"  Not  for  broad  Scotland,"  said  the  Douglas.  "  I 
would  sooner  bare  my  breast,  within  flight-shot,  as 
a  butt  to  an  hundred  Tynedale  bowmen.  No,  by  St. 
Briile  of  Douglas!  1  could  but  say  I  saw  the  ill-fated 
youth  dead.  How  he  canie  by  his  death,  your  Grace 
can  perhaps  better  explain.  VVere  it  not  for  the  re- 
bellion of  JIarch,  and  the  English  war,  I  would  speak 
my  own  mind  of  it."  So  saying,  and  making  his 
obeisance  to  the  Ki.\g,  the  Earl  rode  otY  to  his  own 
lodgings,  leaving  Albany  to  tell  his  tale  as  he  best 
could. 

*  The  reader  may  be  amused  with  tlie  account  of  thia  on- 
slauL'lil  in  Boece,  as  translated  by  Bellenden. 

"  At  this  time,  mekil  of  all  the  north  of  Scotland  was  hevt'ly 
truhlit  be  two  clannis  of  Irsinen,  namit  Clankayis  and  Gleiv 
quh.itl.nnis  ;  invadin?  the  cuntre,  be  Ihair  wens,  with  ithand 
s'.aui-hler  and  reif  At  last,  it  was  appointit  belwix  llie  lieidis- 
meii  of  thir  two  clannia,  be  avise  oi'  the  Kriis  of  Murray  and 
Crawfurd,  that  .\xx  of  the  principall  men  of  the  ta  clan  sal  cum, 
with  otiiir  XXX  of  the  tothir  clan,  arrayit  in  ihnir  best  avisa  ; 
ond  sail  convene  afore  the  kingut  Penh,  for  decision  of  a!  pleis  ; 
«nd  ffcht  with  scharp  swerdis  to  the  deitli,  but  ony  harnes  ;  and 
that  clan  (juhare  the  victory  surcedil,  lo  h.ne  pcipctunll  enjpire 
above  Ilie  tothir.  Bailh  thir  claniii.--.  {.-laiil  of  tins  ronduion, 
come  U)  the  North  Inclie,  beside  I'lTth,  wuh  iik'is  set  in  scaf 
aid  is,  to  discus  the  verite.  Ane  of  tlur  cianiiis  umiia  ane  man 
to  perfurnjs  furth  the  nownior.  and  wa?it  ane  carll,  for  money, 
to  debaitthair  actioun,  howbeit  this  man  pertenit  na  thins  to 
triaini  in  bind  nor  kindnes.  'I'liir  two  clannis  stude  arrayit  with 
pref  lialrent  asanis  of'oir  i  and,  be  sound  of  trumpet,  ruschit  lo- 
gidder ;  t.'ikand  na  respect  to  tliair  woundis,  sa  that  thny  mieht 
destroy  thair  ennnnns:  and  faucht  m  this  maner  lang,  with 
uncerlune  victory:  nun-jn  ane  fel,  ane  otiiir  was  put  in  his 
rowme.  At  lu.s',  tiie  i^iankayis  war  al  slane  except  ane,  that 
•warn  throw  the  waiter  of  Tay.  Of  Glenquhattannifi,  was 
icft  xi  personis  on  live  ;  ool  may  war  sa  hurt,  that  tha.v  micht 
BORht  liahl  tliair  dwe.rdis  in  thnir  handis.  This  dtbail  was  fra 
Uiu  lacarnatioii,  Mcocxcvi  yeins." 


"The  rebellion  and  the  English  war?"  said  the 
Duke  to  himself.—"  Ay,  and  thine  own  interest, 
haughty  Earl,  which,  imperious  as  thou  art,  thou 
darest  not  separate  from  mine.  Well  since  the  task 
falls  on  me,  I  must  and  will  discharge  it." 

He  followed  the  Kin^  into  his  aoartment.  The 
King  looked  at  him  with  surprise  after  he  had  as- 
sumed his  usual  seat. 

"  Thy  countenance  is  ghastly,  Robin,"  said  th* 
King.  "  I  would  thou  wouldst  think  more  deeply 
when  blood  is  to  be  spilled,  since  its  consequences 
affect  thee  so  powerfully.  And  yet,  Robin,  I  love 
thee  the  better  that  thy  kind  nature  will  sometimes 
show  itself,  even  through  thy  reflecting  policy"." 

"I  would  to  Heaven,  my  royal  brother,"  said  Al- 
bany, with  a  voice  half  choked,  "  that  the  bloody 
fiela  we  have  seen  were  the  worst  we  had  to  see  or 
hear  of  this  day.  I  should  waste  little  sorrow  on  the 
wild  kerne  who  lie  piled  on  it  like  carrion.  But" — he 
paused. 

"  How !"  exclaimed  the  King  in  terror, — "  W^hat 
new  evil'? — Rothsay?— It  must  be — it  is  Rothsay  ! — 
Speak  out ! — What  new  folly  has  been  done? — What 
fresh  mischance?" 

"  My  lord— my  liege — folly  and  mischance  are  now 
ended  with  mv  hapless  nephew." 

"  He  is  dead  ! — he  is  dead  I"  screamed  the  agonized 
parent.  "  Albany,  as  thy  brother,  I  conjure  thee — 
But  no — I  am  thy  brother  no  longer!  As  thy  King, 
dark  and  subtle  man,  I  charge  thee  to  tell  the  worst  I 

Albany  faltered  out, — "  The  details  are  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  me — but  the  certainty  is,  that  my 
unhappy  nephew  was  found  dead  in  his  apartment 
last  night  from  sudden  illness — as  I  have  heard." 

"  O,  Rothsay  !— O,  my  beloved  David  !— Would  to 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son— my  son  !" 

So  spoke,  in  the  emphatic  w'ords  of  Scripture,  the 
helpless  and  berefi  father,  tearin"  his  gray  ber,rd  and 
hoary  hair,  while  ."Albany,  speechless  and  conscience- 
struck,  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  the  tempest  ol 
his  grief.  But  the  agony  of  the  King's  sorrow  almost 
instantly  changed  to  fury — a  mood  so  contrary  to  the 
gentleness  ana  timidity  of  his  nature,  that  the  re- 
morse of  Albany  was  drowned  in  his  fear. 

"  And  this  is  the  end,"  said  the  Kin"  "  of  thy 
moral  saws  and  religious  rnaxims! — But  tne  besotted 
father,  who  gave  the  son  into  thy  hands,  who  gave 
the  innocent  lamb  to  the  butcher,  is  a  King !  and 
thou  shah  know  it  to  thy  cost.  Shall  the  murderer 
stand  in  presence  of  his  brother — stained  with  the 
blood  of  that  brother's  son?  No!— What  ho,  with- 
out there ! — MacLouis  ! — Brandanes !— Treachery  !— 
Murder! — Take  arms,  if  you  love  the  Stewart !" 

MacLouis,  with  several  of  :he  guards,  rushed  into 
the  apartrnent.  _  • 

"  Murder  and  treason  !"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
King.  "  Brandanes — your  noble  Prince"— here  his 
grief  and  agitation  interrupted  for  a  moment  the  fatal 
information  it  was  his  object  to  convey.  At  length 
he  resumed  his  broken  speech. — "  An  axe  and  a  block 
instantly  into  the  court-yard  !— Arrest" — The  word 
choked  his  utterance. 

"  Arrest  whom,  my  noble  liege  ?"  said  MacLouis, 
who,  observing  the  King  influenced  by  a  tide  of  pas- 
sion so  different  from  the  gentleness  of  his  ordinary 
demeanour,  almost  conjectured  that  his  brain  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  unusual  horrors  of  the  combat 
he  had  witnessed, — "  Whom  shall  I  arrest,  my  liege?" 
he  replied.  "  Here  is  none  but  your  Grace's  r^-yal 
brother  of  Albany." 

"  Most  true,"  said  the  King,  his  brief  fit  of  vinatc- 
tive  passion  soon  dying  away.  "  Most  true — none 
but  Albany— none  but  my  parent's  child— none  but 
my  brother.  O  God  !  enable  me  to  quell  the  sinful 
passion  which  glows  in  this  bosom — Sancla  Maria, 
orn  pro  nobis ! 

MacLouis  cast  a  look  of  wonder  towards  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  who  endeavoured  to  hide  his  conlusion 
under  an  affectation  of  deep  sympathy,  and  mutterea 
to  the  officer, — 

"  The  .ereat  misfortune  has  been  too  much  for  his 
understanding." 

"What  misfortune,  please  your  Grace?"  replied 
MacLouis.    "  1  have  heard  of  none." 
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"How!— not  heard  of  the  death  of  my  nephew 
Roth  say  ?" 

"The  Diikeof  Rothsay  dead,  my  Lord  of  Albany  !" 
exclaimed  the  faithful  Brandaiie,  with  the  utmost  hor- 
ror and  astonishment,—"  When,  how,  and  where'?" 

"  Two  days  since— the  manner  as  yel  unknown — 
at  Falkland." 

MaeLouis  gazed  at  the  Duke  for  an  instant ;  then, 
with  a  kindling  eye  and  determined  look,  said  to  the 
Kint(,  who  seemed  deeply  engaged  m  his  mental  de- 
votion,— "  My  liege  !  a  minute  or  two  since  you  left  a 
word — one  word — unspoken.  Let  it  pass  your  lips, 
and  your  pleasure  is  law  to  your  Brandanes  !" 

"I  was  praying  against  temptation,  MaeLouis," 
said  the  heirt-broken  King,  "and  you  bring  it  to  me. 
Would  you  arm  a  madman  with  a  drawn  weapon  ? 
—  But  on,  Albany!  my  friend,  my  brother,  my  bosom 
counoellor !— how — how  camest  thou  by  the  lieart  to 
do  this !"  ' 

Albany,  seeing  that  the  King's  mood  was  softening, 
replied  with  more  firmness  than  before,—"  My  castle 
has  no  barrier  against  thepower  of  death — I  have  not 
deserved  the  foul  suspicions  which  your  Majesty's 
words  imply.  I  pardon  them,  froni  the  distraction 
of  a  bereaved  father.  But  I  am  willing  to  swear  by 
cross  and  altar— by  my  share  in  salvation,  by  the 
souls  of  our  royal  parents" 

"Be  silent,  Robert!"  said  the  King;  "add  not 
perjury  to  murder.— And  was  this  all  done  to  gain  a 
step  nearer  to  a  crown  and  sceptre  .'  Take  them  to 
thee  at  once,  man ;  and  maysi  thou  feel  as  I  have 
done,  that  they  are  both  of  red  hot  iron  ! — Oh 
Rothsay,  Rothsay  !  thou  hast  at  least  escaped  being 
a  king!*'. 

"  31 V  liege,"  said  MaeLouis,  "  let  me  remind  you, 
that  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  are,  when 
your  Majesty  ceases  to  bear  them,  the  ri^ht  of  Prince 
James,  who  succeeds  to  his  brother's  riglits.'.' 

"True,  MaeLouis,"  said  the  King,  eagerly,  "and 
will  succeed,  poor  child,  to  his  brother's  perils  ! 
Thanks,  MaeLouis,  thanks— You  have  reminded  me 
that  I  have  still  work  upon  earth.  Get  thy  Bran- 
danes under  arms  with  what  speed  thou  canst.  Let 
no  mai,  go  with  us  whose  truth  is  not  known  to  thee. 
None  in  especial  who  has  tratRcked  with  the  Duke  of 
Albany— that  man,  I  mean,  who  calls  himself  my 
brother  ! — and  order  my  litter  to  be  instantly  prepa- 
red. We  will  to  Dunbarton,  MaeLouis,  or  to  Bute. 
Precipices,  and  tides,  and  my  Brandanes  hearts,  shall 
defend  the  child  till  we  can  put  o'^eans  betwixt  him 
and  his  cruel  uncle's  ambition. — Farewell,  Robert  of 
Albany — farewell  for  ever,  thou  hard-hearted  bloody 
man  !  Enjoy  such  share  of  power  as  the  Douglas 
may  permit  thee — But  seek  not  to  see  my  face  again, 
far  less  to  approach  my  remaining  child!  for,  that 
hour  thou  dost,  my  guards  shall  have  orders  to  stab 
thee  down  with  their  partisans  ! — MaeLouis,  look  it 
be  so  directed." 

The  Duke  of  Albany  left  the  presence  without  at- 
tempting farther  justification  or  reply. 

What  followed  is  matter  of  history.  In  the  ensuing 
Parliament,  the  Duke  of  Albany  prevailed  on  that 
body  to  declare  him  innocent  of  the  death  of  Rothsay, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  shpwed  his  own  sense 
of  guilt  by  taking  out  a  remission  or  pardon  for  the 
offence.  The  unhappy  and  aged  monarch  secluded 
himself  in  his  Castle  of  Rothsay,  in  Bute,  to  mourn 
over  the  son  he  had  lost,  and  watch  with  feverish 
anxiety  over  the  life  of  him  who  remained.  As  the 
best  step  for  the  youthful  James's  security,  he  sent 
him  t()  France  to  receive  his  education  at  the  court  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  But  the  vessel  in  whieh  the 
Prince  of  Scotland  sailed,  was  taken  by  a:i  English 
cruiser,  and  although  there  was  a  truce  for  the  mo- 
ment betwixt  the  kingdoms,  Henry  IV.  ungenerously 
detained  him  a  prisoner.  This  last  blow  completely 
broke  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  King  Robert  III. 
Vengeance  followed,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  the 
vreachery  and  cruelty  of  his  brother.  Robert  of  .Alba- 
ny's own  gray  hairs  went,  indeed,  in  peace  to  the 
grave,  and  he  transferred  the  regency  which  he  h.id 
80  foully  acquired,  to  his  son  Murdoch.  But  nine- 
teen years  afier  (he  death  of  the  old  King,  James  I. 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  Duke  Murdoch  of  Albany, 


with  his  sons,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  in  exoia- 
tion  of  his  father's  gudl  and  his  own.* 
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Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  Fortune  kick  tlie  ba'. 

Has  aye  some  causii  to  smile. — BfRNS. 

We  now  return  to  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  horrible  scene  at  Falkland,  by 
order  of  the  Douglas,  to  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  lusdaughter,  the  now  widowed  Duchess  of  Rothsay. 
That  lady's  temporary  residence  was  a  religious  house 
called  Campsie,  the  ruins  of  which  still  occupy  a  strik- 
ing situation  on  the  Tay.  It  arose  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  rock,  which  descends  on  the  princely  river, 
there  rendered  peculiarly  remarkable  by  the  cataract, 
called  Cainpsie  Linn,  where  its  waters  rush  tumul^- 
uously  over  a  range  of  basaltic  rock,  which  intercepts 
the  current,  like  a  dike  erected  by  human  hands. 
Delighted  with  a  site  so  romantic,  trie  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  Cupar  reared  a  structure  there,  dedicated  to 
an  obscure  Saint,named  Si.Hunnand,and  hither  they 
were  wont  themselves  to  retire  for  pleasure  or  devo- 
tion. It  had  readily  opened  its  gates  to  admit  the 
noble  lady  who  was  its  present  inmate,  as  the  country 
was  under  the  inHuence  of  the  powerful  Lord  Drum- 
mond,  *he  ally  of  the  Douglas.  There  the  Earl's  let- 
ters were  presented  to  the  Duchess  by  the  leader  of 
the  escort  which  conducted  Catharine  and  the  glee- 
maiden  to  Campsie.  Whatever  reason  she  might 
have  to  complain  of  Rothsay,  his  horrible  and  un- 
expected end  greatly  shocked  the  noble  lady,  and  she 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  indulging  her 
grief,  and  in  devotional  exercises. 

On  the  next  morning,  which  wa3  that  of  the . 
memorable  Palm  Sunday,  she  ordered  Catharine 
Glover  and  the  minstrel  into  her  presence.  The  spi- 
rits of  both  the  young  women  had  been  much  sunk 
and  shaken  by  the  dreadful  scenes  in  which  they 
had  so  lately  been  engaged  ;  and  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  ?he  Duchess  Marjory  was,  like  that  of 
he"-  father,  more  calculated  to  inspire  awe  than  con- 
fidence. She  spoke  with  kindness,  however,  though 
apparently  in  deep  aifliction,  and  learned  from  them 
all  which  they  had  to  tell  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
erring  and  inconsiderate  husband.  She  appeared 
grateful  for  the  efforts  which  Catharine  and  ilie  glee- 
maiden  had.  made,  at  their  own  extreme  peril,  to  save 
Rothsay  from  his  horrible  fate.  She  invited  them  to 
join  in  her  devotions  ;  and  at  the  hour  of  dinner 
gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  dismissed  them  to 
their  own  refection,  assuring  both,  and  Catharine  in 
particular,  of  her  efficient  protection,  which  should 
include,  she  said,  her  father's,  and  be  a  wall  around 
them  both,  so  long  as  she  herself  lived. 

*  The  dealli  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  circumstances  detailed  by  later  writers  in  Wyiitoun.  The 
Chronicler  of  Lochleven  says  simply  :— 

"  A  thousand  fonre  hundyr  yeris  and  Iwa, 

All  before  as  ye  herd  done, 

Our  lord  the  kingis  eldest  sone, 

Suele  and  rertuous,  yong  and  fair, 

And  h.s  nerast  lauchful  ayr, 

Honest,  habil,  and  ayenand. 

Our  Lorde,  our  Prynce.  in  all  plesan^, 

Cnnnand  into  letlerature, 

A  seyi.Tly  persone  in  slatui* 

Sehir  Davy  Duke  of  Rothesay, 

Of  Marclie  the  6ev>  n  ami  twenty  day 

Y..DU1  his  Saule  til  his  Crealniire, 

His  corse  til  hallowil  Sepulture. 

In  Lundorlshis  Body  lies, 

His  Spirile  intil  Paradys."— B.  ix.  chap.  Sa 
The  Continuator  of  Fordun  is  far  more  particular,  and  tnon?h 
he  does  not  positively  pronounce  on  the  guilt  of  Albany,  says 
enough  to  show  tliat,  when  he  w  rote,  the  suspicion  n;;ainsl  him 
was  universal  ;  and  that  Sir  John  Ramorny  wa,s  ganetally  con- 
sidered as  having  followed  the  dark  and  double  course  ascribed 
to  him  In  the  novel. 

"Anno  Pcniiii  millesimo  quadringentesimo  prin;o,  obiil 
columna  ecclesiic  robustissima,  vas  elo(juenti!e,  (hesnurus  sri- 
entiEe,  ac  defensor  catholicas  fiaei,  dominus  Walteru?  Treyl 
episcopus  S.  Andrcae;  et  etiam  domina  Aiiabella  reaina  apud 
Sconam  decessit,  et  sepulta  est  in  Dunfermelyn.  I!i  ""riim  duo, 
dum  viverent.  honorcm  tiuasi  reei.i  exaltabant  ;  virieii.-^et.  prin- 
cipes  et  magnates  in  discordiani  concitntos  ad  concordiam  re- 
vocantes,  alieniaenas  et  extraneos  egreeifi  susw^titanles  el  cju- 
viviantes,  ac  munitice  dimissos  lajtificantes.  tJnde  quasi  pro 
verbialiler  tunc  dictum  exstitit,  quOd   mortuis  regjna  ScoUb 
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They  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  widowed 
Princess,  and  partook  of  a  repast  with  her  duennas 
and  ladies,  all  of  whom,  amid  their  profound  sorrow, 
showed  a  character  of  stateliness,  which  chilled  the 
light  heart  of  the  Frenchwoman,  and  imposed  re- 
straint even  on  the  more  serious  character  of  Catharine 
Glover.  The  friends,  for  so  we  may  now  term  them, 
were  fain,  therefore,  to  escape   from  the  society  of 
these  persons,  all  of  them  born  gentlewomen,  who 
ihousht  themselves  but  ill-assorted  with  a  burghers 
daugliter  and  a  strolling  glee-maiden,  and  saw  them 
with  pleasure  go  out  to  walk  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  convent.      A  httle  garden,  with   its  bushes 
and  fruit  trees,  advanced  on  one  side  of  the  convent, 
so  as  to  skirt  the  precipice,  from  which  it  was  only 
separated  by  a  parapet   built  on   the  ledge  of  the 
rock,  so  low  that  the  eye  might  easily  measure  the 
comite  de  Douglas,  et  episcopo  Sancti   Andreae,  abiit  decus, 
recessit  honor,  et  honestas  obiit  ScotiEe.     Eodem  anno  quarla 
mortalitas  exstitit  in  roeno.     P.iulo  ante  dominus  rPx  in  cpnsilio 
deputavit  oertos  consiliarios,  >-alentes  baroneset  milites,  juratcs 
ad  rcgendum  et-^onsilianduni  dominum  David  Stewart  ducem 
Rothsaiensem,  comitem  de  Carrik,  et  principem  regni.   quia 
videbatur  re?i  et  consiiio  quod  immiscebat  se  sa'pins  effrienatis 
lusihus  et  levioribus  ludicris.    Propter  quod  et   ipse   consiiio 
aj*trictus  saniori,  juravit  se  regimini  eorum  et  consiiio  ciinfor- 
m.are.     Sed   ninrtua  regin.T  ipsius  nobili   matre,   quae  eum   in 
inultis  refrsnabat,  tanquam  laqueus  contritus  fuisset,  speravit 
se  liberatum,  et,    sprcto    proborum    consiiio,   denuo  in   priori 
levitate  se  toium  dedit.    Propter  quod  consiliunn  procerum  sibi 
Bssignatum  quitabit  se  retri,  et  si  voluisset,  non  tamen  posse  se 
eum  ad  gravitatem  morum  flexisse  attestatur.     Unde  rex  inipo; 
tens  et  decrepitus  scripsit  fralri  suo  duci  Albani^e,  Eubernatori 
rcgni,  ut  arrestareter,  et  ad  tempus  custoriimdeputaretur,  donee 
virgfi  disciplinte  castigatus,  seipsum  melilis  cotrnoscereL    Non 
eninti  osculatur  filiurn  pater,  sed  aliquando  castigat     Sed  quod 
rex    proposuit  ad  filii   emendam,  tendit  ei   ad   noxam.     Nam 
uierque  bajulus  litera;reealisad  gubematorem  de  facto  ostendit, 
se  incenforem  et  instigatorem  regi  ut  taliter  demandaret.  quod 
honori  alterius  obviaret,  sicut  experientia  exitus  rei   patefecit. 
Domini  enim  Willelmus  Lindesay  de  Ro.-;syet  Joha.mes  Benior- 
geney  milites,  regis  familiares  et  consiliarii,  nuncii  et  portatores 
eranf  literarum  regis  gubernatori :  quique  etiam,  utdiciiur,  duci 
Kotlisaiensi  prihs  suggesserunt.  ut,  post  obitnm  episcopi  Sancti 
Andres,  castrum  suuni  ad  usum  regis,  quousque  novus  episcopus 
iostitueretur,  reciperet  et  seriaret :  quique  ipsum  ducem,  nihil 
mali  pra?metlitatum.  aJ  castrum  Sancti  Andrese  simpliciter,  et 
cum  moderata  familia,  equitantem,  inter  villani  dp  Nidi  et  Stra- 
tyriim  arrestaverunt,  et  per  potentinm  eundem  ducem  ad  ipsum 
castrum  Sancti  Andres,  sibi  ad  deliberandum  paratum,  indux- 
erunt,  et  ibidem  in  custoriia  tenu'irunt,  quousque  dux  Alhaiiiae 
cum  suo  consiiio  apud  Culros  tento,  quid  de  co  facercnl,  deiib 
eraverunt.     Qui  quidem  dux  Albaniae,  cum  domino  Archihaldo 
II.  comite  de  Douglas,  manu  valida  ipsum  ad  turrim  do  Faulk- 
land,   jumento    impositum   et   russcto    collobio    chlamidatum 
transvexerunt:  ubi  in  quadam  honesta  camerula  eum  scrvan- 
dum   dpputaverunL     In  qua   tam   diu   custoditus,  scilicet  per 
Joliannem  Selkirk  et  Joliannem  Wrycht,  donee   dyssenteria, 
sive.  ut  alii  volunt,  fame  labefactus,  ftncm  vits  dedit  vij.  Kal. 
Aprilis,  in  vigil ia   Pasclia?,  sero,   sive  in   die  Paschs  summo 
mane,  et  sepultus  est  in  Lnndoris.     Prsemissus  vero  Johannes 
■Remorgeney  tam  pri"ripi,  quam  domino  regi.  erat  consiliarius, 
audax  spiritu,  et  pronunciatione  eloquentissimus,  ac  in  iirdui<i 
cnusis   prolocutor  regis,   et  causidicus   disertissimus ;    qui,  ut 
dicitur,  ante  hj>c  suggessit  ipsi  principi  duci  Rothsaiensi,  ut 
patruum  suum  ducem  Albania  arrestaret,  et,  qualicunque  occn- 
sione   nacta.  statim  de   medio  tolleret:    quod   facere   omnino 
princeps  refutavit.     Istud  attendens  miles,  malitiie  suae  fuligme 
orciEcatus,  a  ccpptis  desislere  nequivit,  hujusmodi  labe  attach- 
iatus  :  quia,  ut  ait  Chrysostomus,  '  Coerceri  omnino  neqtiit  ani- 
mus prava  scmel  voluntate  vifiatus."    Et  ideo,  vice  versn.  palli- 
um  in   alteram    humeram    convertens,   hoc   idem    maleficiiim 
dui'em  Albaniae  de  nepote  suo  dure  Rothsaiensi  facere  instruxit ; 
alias  tine  fallo,  ut  asseruit,  dux  Rothsoiensis  de  ipso  finem  fac- 
turus  fuisset.     Dictus  insuper  ft.  Willelmus  Lindesay  cum  ipso 
Jiiiiannc  Uemorirpney  in  eandem  senlentifim  forte  conspntivil. 
pro  eo  quod  dictus  dux  Rothsaiensis  sororem  ipsius  D.  Willelmi 
Hupliemiam   de  Lindesay  affidavit,  sed  per  sequentia  aliaruni 
niatrimonia  attemptata,  sicut  et  filiam  comitia  Marchiac.  sic 
eanilem  repudiavit.    Ipse  enim,  ut  ieslimo,  est  ille  David,  de 
>uo  vales  de  Breclyngton  sic  vaticinatus  est,  dicens  j 
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Pnulo  ante  captionem  suam  apparuit  mirabilis  cometes.  emit- 
teiis  ev  »c  radios  crinitos  ad  Aquilonem  tendentea.  Ad  quam 
visinduni,  cum  primo  appareret,  quodnm  vespere  in  castro  ue 
F.dmburgli  cum  aliis  ipse  dux  seceilens,  fertur  ipsum  sic  de 
litella  dis.serivsse,  dicens;  '  Ut  a  mathemalicis  audivi,  hujus- 
niiidi  conictes,  cfim  apparet,  signat  mortem  vel  mutalionem 
oiii'iijus  prinnpis.  vel  alicujus  patriae  destrue'ionem.|  Et  sic 
t\e(iit  ut  prii  dixit.  Nam.  duce  caplo,  statim  in  prafjacentem 
niattiiani.  sicut  Deus  voluit,  redit  Stella.  In  hoc  potuit  isle 
C IX  sibvilae  propbelissie  comparari,  de  qua  sic  loquitur  Clau- 
diaiius ' 

Miror,  cur  aliis  qax  fata  paiulere  soles, 
rto  propriiou  claileiii  cxca  Sibylla  taces. ** 
Tiio  narrative  of  Boece  attaches  murder  distinctly  to  Albany. 
Alter  m.'niioning  the  death  of  (iueei:  Annabella  Drumniond,  he 
jius  proceeds  — 


depth  of  the  crag,  and  gaze  on  the  conflicting  wate-9 
which  foamed,  struggled,  and  chafed  over  the  rasl 
below. 

The  Fair  Maiden  of  Perth  and  her  companion 
walked  slowly  on  a  path  that  ran  within  this  parapet, 
looked  at  the  romantic  prospect,  and  judged  what 
it  must  be  when  the  advancing  summer  shotild 
clothe  the  grove  with  leaves.  They  observed  for 
some  time  a  deep  silence.  At  length  the  gay  and 
bold  spirit  of  the  glee-maiden  rose  above  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  had  been  and  was  now 
placed. 

'  Do  the  horrors  of  Falkland,  fair  May,  still  weigh 
down  your  spirits?  Strive  to  for.get  them  as  I  do ; 
we  cannot  tread  life's  path  lightly,  if  we  shake  not 
from  our  mantles  the  rain-drops  as  they  fall." 

"These  horrors  are  not  to  be  forgotten,"  answered 
"  Be  quhais  deith,  succedit  gret  riispleseir  to  hir  son,  David, 
Duk  of  Rothesay  :  for,  during  hir  life,  he  wes  haldin  in  virtcws 
and  honest  occupatioun  :  eftir  hir  deith,  he  began  to  rage  in 
all  nnaner  nf  insolence  ;  and  fulyeit  virginis,  matronis,  and 
nunnis,  be  his  unbridillit  lust.  At  last.  King  Robert,  informit 
of  his  young  and  insolent  maneris,  send  lettcris  lo  his  brothir, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  intertene  his  said  son,  the  Duk  of  Roth- 
esay, and  to  leir  him  honest  and  civill  maneris.  The  Duk  of 
Albany,  glad  of  thir  writtingis,  tuk  the  Duk  of  Rothesay  be- 
twix  Dunde  and  Sanct  Androis,  and  brocht  him  to  Falkland, 
and  iuclusit  him  in  the  tour  tliairof,  but  ony  meit  or  drink.  It 
IS  said,  ane  woman,  havand  commiseratioun  on  this  Duk,  leit 
nieill  fall  doun  throw  the  loftis  of  the  toure  :  be  quiiilkia  his 
life  wes  certane  dayis  saviL  This  woman,  fra  it  wes  knawin, 
wes  put  to  deith.  On  the  same  maner,  ane  othir  woman  gaif 
him  milk  of  hir  paup,  throw  ane  lang  reid  ;  and  wes  slane  with 
gret  cruel tc,  fra  it  wps  knawin.  Than  wes  the  Duke  destitute 
of  all  morlall  supplie;  and  brocht,  finalie,  to  sa  mi.ser,able  and 
huiiirry  appetite,  that  lie  eit,  nocht  allanerlic  the  filth  of  the 
toure  quliare  he  wes,  hot  his  awin  Angaria :  to  his  gret  marter- 
dome.  His  body  wes  beryit  in  Lundoris,  and  kitliit  miraklis 
moiiy  yeriseflir;  quhil,  at  last,  King  James  the  First  befan  to 
punis  his  slavaris ;  and  frj  that  time  furth,  the  miraclis  ceissit." 
The  Remission,  which  Albany  and  Douglas  afterwards  re- 
ceived al  the  hands  of  Robert  III.,  was  first  printed  by  Lord 
Hailes;  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Rohernis,  Dei  gratia.  Rex  Scottorum,  Universis,  ad  quorum 
notitiam  pnesentes  literae  pervenerint,  Salutem  in  Domino  sem- 
piternam  :  Cum  nuper  carissimi  nobis,  Robertus  Albaniae  Dux, 
Comes  de  Fife  et  de  Menteth,  frater  poster  semianus.  et  Archi- 
baldus  Comes  de  Douglas,  et  Dominus  Galwidiae.  tilius  noster 
secundum  legem,  ratione  filiae  nostrse  quam  duxit  in  uxorem, 
praecarissimmn  filiuin  nostrum  primogeiiitum  David,  quondam 
Ducem  Rothsaye  ac  (.'omiteni  de  Carrick  et  Athoiiie.  capi  fece- 
ruul,  ei  personaliter  arrestari,  et  in  castro  Sancti  Andreie  primo 
cusiodiri,  deindeque  apud  Faucland  in  custodia  detineri,  ubi  at 
hac  luce,  divina  provideiiti.'i,  et  non  aliter.  niigrasse  di^noscitur. 
Quihus  comparentibus  coram  nobis,  in  concilio  nostro  general! 
apud  Edinburgh,  decimo  sexto  die  mensis  Mail,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  quadnngenlesimo  secundo,  inchoato,  et  nonnulliE 
diebus  cmitinuato,  et  super  hoc  interrogatis  ex  officio  nostro 
regali,  sive  accusatis.  hu.iusmodi  captionem,  arrestationem. 
mortem,  ut  superius  est  cxpressum,  confitenles,  causas  ipsos  ad 
hoc  movenles,  pro  publica,  ut  asseruerunt,  ulilitate  arclantes 
in  pra>sentia  nostra  as.sign-runt,  quas  non  duximus  pra-sentibus 
inserendas,  et  tx  causa:  Hahita  deinde  super  hoc  diliuenti  in- 
quisitione,  consideralis  omnibus  et  singulis  in  hac  parte  coi>- 
siaerandis.  hujusmodi  cau.sarn  tangentibus,  et  m-itur'i  rielibern- 
tione  concilii  nostri  pra?hablta  discussis,  pra>notatos  Robertura 
fratrem  nostrum  gomianum,  Arcliibaldumqiie  filium  nostrum 
secundum  jura,  et  corum  in  hac  parte  participes  quoscunque, 
viz.  arrestatores,  delentores,  ctistories,  consiharios,  et  omnes 
alios  consilium,  videlicet,  auxiiium,  vel  favorem  eisdem  pra-s 
tantes,  sive  pnrum  jiissum  aul  mandnlum  qualitercunque  oxst 
qiientes,  excusatos  habcnius  ;  necnon  et  ipsos,  et  eorum  qnem 
libet,  a  criminp  laesa;  majestatis  nnstrie,  vel  alio  quocunque  cri- 
mine,  culpa,  injuria,  rancore,  et  otTi-nsa,  qua-  eis  occasione  prse- 
misso  rum  inipulari  possent  qualitercunque,  in  dicto  cimsilio 
nostro  palam  et  publice  declnravimus.  pronunciaviinus,  el  diffi- 
nivimus,  tenoreque  pra-sentium  declaramus.  pronuncianius.  et 
per  banc  diffinilivam  nostram  senteiitiam  diffinimus,  innocentes, 
innoxios,  inculpahiles,  quielos,  liberos,  et  iinmunes,  jienitus  et 
omnimodo  :  Et  si  quam  contra  ipsos,  sive  eorum  aliqurm,  aut 
aliquam  vol  aliquos.  in  hoc  facto  qualitercunque  participes,  vel 
eis  quumodolibet  adhaerentes,  indignationcm,  iram,  rancorem, 
vel  offensionem,  concepimus  qualitercunque.  illosproprio  motil, 
ex  certa  scientia,  et  eliam  ex  delibcnitione  cimrilii  nostri  jam 
dicti,  annullamus.  reniovemus,  et  adnullaios  volumus  liaberi,  in 
perjietuum.  Quare  omnibus  et  sinirulis  subriitis  noslris.  cu.tus- 
cunque  status  aut  condilionis  exsiilerint.  districte  pra^cipimui 
et  mandamus,  quatenus  su;pe  dictis  Roberto  et  .Archibaldo, 
eorumque  in  hoc  facto  participibus,  corsentieniibus,  siu  ad- 
hcBrentibus,  ut  praemittitur,  verbo  non  delrahent,  lieque  facto, 
nee  contra  eosdem  murmurent  qualitercunque,  untie  possit 
eorum  bona  faina  ladi,  vel  aliquod  praejudiciuin  geiierari,  sub 
onini  po'ua  qu;e  exiiide  competere  poterit.  quom'dolibet  ipso 
jurr.  Datum,  sub  testimonio  magni  sigilli  nostri,  in  monaslerio 
Sanctif  Cruris  de  Edinburgh,  vicesinio  die  mensis  ftlaii  pra  dicti, 
anno  Domini  millesimo  iiuadringentesimo  secundo,  et  regm 
nostri  anno  tertio  decimo." 

Lord  Hniles  sums  up  his  comment  on  the  document  with 
words  which,  as  Pinkerton  says,  leave  no  doubt  that  lie  consi- 
der>Hl  the  prince  lis  having  been  murdered  :  viz.  "  The  Duke  o! 
Albany  and  tlie  Earl  of  Dou!.'!as  obtained  a  remission  in  lermi 
as  ample  as  if  they  had  actually  murdered  tlie  he.ir  apparuuL" 
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Catharine.  "  Yet  my  mind  is  at  present  anxious 
respectina;  my  father's  safety  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  how  many  brave  men  may  be  at  this  instant 
leaving  the  world,  even  within  six  nides  of  us,  or  little 
farther." 

"  You  mean  the  combat  betwixt  sixty  champions, 
of  which  tlie  Douglas's  equerry  told  us  yesterday? 
It  were  a  sight  for  a  m.instrel  to  witness.  Bnt  out  upon 
these  womanish  eyes  of  niine^they  could  never  see 
swords  cross  each  other,  without  being  dazzled.  But 
see,— look  yonder.  May  Catharine,  look  yonder! 
That  Hvmg  messenger  certainly  brings  news  of  the 
battle.'' 

"  Methinks  I  should  know  him  who  nms  so  wildly," 
Baid  (Jatharine— "But  if  It  be  he  I  tiiinkof,  some  wild 
tliougiits  are  urging  his  speed." 

As  she  spoke,  the  runner  directed  his  course  to  the 
garden.  Louise's  little  dog  ran  to  meet  him,  barking 
furiously,  but  came  back,  to  cower,  creep,  autl  growl 
behind  its  mistress  ;  for  even  dumb  animals  can  dis- 
tinpTuish  when  men  are  driven  on  by  the  furious  energy 
of  irresistible  passion,  and  dread  to  cross  or  encounter 
them  in  their  career.    The-  fugitive  rushed  into  the 

farden  at  the  same  reckless  pace.  His  head  was 
are,  his  hair  dishevelled  ;  his  rich  acton,  and  all  his 
other  vestments,  looked  as  if  they  had  been  lately 
drenched  in  water.  His  leathern  buskins  were  cut 
and  torn,  and  his  feet  marked  the  sod  with  blood. 
His  countenance  was  wild,  haggard,  and  highly  ex- 
cited, or,  as  the  Scottish  phrase  expresses  it,  nmch 
raised. 

"Conachar  !"  said  Catharine,  as  he  advanced,  ap- 
parently without  seeing  what  was  before  him,  as  hares 
are  said  to  do  when  severely  pressed  by  the  grey- 
hounds. But  he  stopped  t.nort  when  he  heard  his 
own  name. 

"Conachar,"  said  Catharine,  "or  rather  Eachin 
Maclan— what  means  all  this? — Have  the  Clan 
Quhele  sustained  a  defeat?" 

"I  have  borne  such  names  as  this  maiden  gives 
me,"  said  the  furtive,  after  a  moment's  recollection. 
"  Yes,  I  was  called  Conachar  when  I  was  happy,  and 
Eachin  when  1  vvas  powerful.  But  now  I  liave  no 
name,  and  there  is  no  such  clan  as  thou  speak'st  of; 
and  thou  art  a  foolish  maid  to  speak  of  that  which  is 
not  to  one  who  has  no  existence." 

"Alas !  unfortunate" 

"  And  why  unfortunate,  I  pray  you  ?"  exclaimed  the 
youth.  "Ifl  am  coward  and  villain,  have  not  villany 
and  cowardice  command  over  the  elements?— Have 
I  not  braved  the  water  without  its  choking  me,  and 
trod  the  firm  earth  without  its  opening  to  devour 
me?  -■^nd  shall  a  mortal  oppose  my  purpose?" 

"  He  raves,  alas !"  said  Catharine.  "  Haste  to  call 
some  help.  He  will  not  harm  me;  but  I  fear  he  will 
do  evil  to  himself.  See  how  he  stares  down  on  the 
roaring  waterfall!" 

The  glee-woman  hastened  to  do  as  she  was 
ordered  ;  and  Conachar's  half-frenzied  spirit  seemed 
relieved  by  her  absence.  "Catharine,"  he  said,  "now 
she  is  gone,  I  will  say  I  know  thee — I  know  thy  love  of 
peace  and  hatred  of  war.  But  hearken — I  have, 
rather  than  strike  a  blow  at  my  enemy,  given  up  all 
that  a  man  calls  dearest — I  have  lost  honour,  fame, 
and  friends  ;  and  such  friends  !"  (he  placed  his  hands 
before  his  face.) — "  Oh  !  their  love  surpassed  the  love 
of  woman  !  Why  should  I  hide  my  tears  ? — All  know 
my  shame — all  should  see  my  sorrow.  Yes,  all  rnight 
see,  but  whc  would  pity  it  ? — Catharine,  as  I  ran  like  a 
madman  down  the  strath,  man  and  woman  called 
shame  on  me  ! — The  beggar  to  v.'hom  I  flung  an  alrns 
that  I  might  purchase  one  blessing,  threw  it  back  in 
dis^st,  and  with  a  curse  upon  the  coward  !  Each 
bell  that  tolled  run^  out, Shame  on  the  recreant  caitifT! 
The  brute  beasts  in  their  lowing  and  bleating — the 
wild  winds  in  their  rustling  and  nowling— the  hoarse 
■waters  in  their  dash  and  roar,  cried,  Out  upon  the 
dastard  !— The  faithful  nine  are  still  pursuing  me ; 
they  cry  with  .'"eeble  voice, '  Strike  but  one  blow  in  our 
revenge,  we  all  died  for  you  ! '  " 

While  the  unhappy  youth  thus  raved,  a  rustling  was 
heard  in  the  bushes.  "  There  is  but  one  way !"  he 
exclaimed,  springing  upon  the  parapet,  but  with  a 
terrified  glance  towards  the  thicket,   through  which 
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one  or  two  attendants  were  stealing,  with  the  purpose 
of  surprising  him.  But  the  instant  he  saw  a  human 
form  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  he  waved 
his  hands  wildly  over  his  head,  and  shrieking  out, 
"  Has  air  Eachin!"  plunged  down  the  precipice  into 
the  raging  cataract  beneath. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  tliat  aught  save  thistle-down 
must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  in  such  a  fall.  But 
the  river  was  swelled,  and  the  remains  of  the  unhappy 
youth  were  never  seen.  A  varying  tradition  has 
assigned  more  than  one  supplenieni  to  the  history. 
It  is  said  by  one  account,  that  the  young  Captain  of 
Clan  Qiiheleswam  safe  to  shore,  far  below  the  Linns 
ofCampsie;  and  that,  wanderingdisconsolately  in  the 
desertsofRannoch,hemet  withFatherClement,  who 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  wilderness  as  a  hermit, 
on  the  principle  of  the  old  Culdees.  He  converted,  it  is 
said,  the  heart-broken  and  penitent  Conachar,  who 
lived  with  him  in  his  cell,  sharing  his  devotion  and 
privations,  till  death  removed  them  in  succession. 

.Another  wilder  legend  supposes  that  he  was  snatch  • 
ed  from  death  by  the  Daiorie- Shie,  or  fairy-folk;  and 
that  he  continues  to  wander  through  wood  and  wild, 
armed  like  an  ancient  Highlander,  but  carrying  his 
sword  in  his  left  hand.  The  phantom  appears  al- 
ways in  deep  grief  Sometimes  he  seems  about  to  at- 
tack the  traveller,  but,  when  resisted  with  courage, 
always  flies.  These  legends  are  founded  on  tv\p  pecu- 
liar points  in  his  story — his  evincing  timidity,  and  his 
committing  suicide  ;  both  of  them  circumstances  nV- 
most  unexampled  in  the  history  of  a  ni^ountain  Chiet 

When  Simon  Glover,  having  seen  hfs  friend  Henry 
duly  taken  care  of  in  his  own  house  in  Curfew  Street, 
arnved  that  evening  at  the  Place  of  Campsie,  he 
found  his  daughter  extremely  ill  of  a  fever,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scenes  to  which  she  had  lately  been  a 
witness,  and  particularly  the  catastrophe  of  her  late 
playmate.  The  affection  of  the  glee-maiden  rendered 
her  so  attentive  and  careful  a  nurse,  that  the  Glover 
said  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  she  ever  touched  lute 
again,  save  for  her  own  aniusement. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Simon  yentured  tp  tell  his 
daughter  of  Henry's  late  exploits,  and  his  severe 
wounds  ;  and  he  took  care  to  make  the  most  of  the 
encouraging  circumstance,  that  her  faithful  lover  had 
refused  both  honour  and  wealth,  rather  than  become 
a  professed  soldier,  and  follow  the  Douglas.  Catha- 
rine sighed  deeply,  and  shook  her  head  at  the  history 
of  bloody  Palm  Sunday  on  the  North  Inch.  But  ap- 
parently she  had  reflected  that  men  rarely  advance  in 
civilization  or  refinement  beyond  the  uieas  of  their 
own  age,  and  that  a  headlong  and  exuberant  courage, 
like  that  of  Henry  Smith,  was,  in  the  iron  days  in 
which  they  lived,  preferable  ti^  the  deficiency  which 
had  led  to  Conachar's  catastrophe.  If  she  had  any 
doubts  on  the  subject,  they  were  removed  in  due  time 
by  Henry's  protestations,  so  soon  as  restored  health 
enabled  him  to  plead  his  own  caiise. 

"I  should  blush  to  say,  Catharine,  that  I  am  even 
sick  of  the  thoughts  of  doing  battle.  Yonder  last 
field  showed  carnage  enough  to  glut  a  tiger.  I  am 
therefore  resolved  to  hang  up  my  broadsword,  never 
to  be  drawn  more  unless  against  the  enemies  of  Scot- 
land." 

"And  should  Scotland  call  for  it,"  said  Catharine, 
"I  will  buckle  it  round  you." 

"And,  Catharine,"  said  the  joyful  Glover,  "we  will 
pay  largely  for  soul  masses  for  those  who  have  fallen 
by  Henry's  sword ;  and  that  v/ill  not  only  cure  spi- 
ritual flaws,  but  make  us  friends  with  the  Church 
again." 

"For  that  purpose,  father,"  said  Catharine.  "  tho 
hoards  of  the  wretched  Dwining  may  be  applied.  He 
bequeathed  them  to  me,  but  I  think  you  would  noi 
mix  his  base-blood  money  with  your  honest  gains  !' 

"I  would  bring  the  plague  into  my  house  as  soon," 
said  the  resolute  Glover. 

The  treasures  of  the  wicked  apothecary  were  distri 
buted  accordingly  among  the  four  rnonasteries  :  nor 
was  there  ever  after  a  breath  of  suspicion  concerning 
the  orthodoxy  of  old  .Simon  or  his  daughter. 

Henry  and  Catharine  were  married  within  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  the  North  Inch,  and  never 
did  the  corporations  of  the  glovers  and  hammermen 
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trip  tneir  sword-dance  so  featly  as  at  ihe  wedding  of 
the  boldest  burjjess  and  brightest  maiden  in  Perth. 
Ten  months  after,  a  gahant  infant  filled  the  well- 
spread  cradle,  and  was  rocked  by  Louise,  to  the  tune 
of 

Bold  and  True, 
In  bunnet  blue. 

The  names  of  the  boy's  sponsors  are  recorded,  as 
'  Ane  Hie  and  Michty  Lord,  Archibald  Erl  of  Doug- 


las, ane  Honorabil  and  gi:de  Knicht,  Schir  Patrick 
Charteris  of  Kinfatins,  and  ane  Gracious  Princess, 
Marjory  Dowaireof  his  Serene  Highness  David,  um- 
quhile  Duke  of  Rothsay."  Under  such  patronage  a 
family  rises  fast ;  and  several  of  the  most  respected 
houses  ui  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Perthshire,  and 
many  individuals,  distinguished  both  in  arts  and 
arms,  record  with  pnde  their  descent  from  the  Gov 
Chrom  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
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This  nov«  was  written  at  a  time  when  circumstances  did  not 
place  wittjin  my  reach  the  stores  of  a  hbrary  tolerably  rich  in  his- 
torical worlia,  and  especially  the  memoirs  of  the  middle  agvs, 
amidst  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  pursue  the  composition 
of  my  fictitious  narratives.  In  other  words,  it  was  chietly  the 
work  of  leisure  hours  in  Edinburgh,  not  of  quiet  mornings  in  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  trusting  to  a  memory,  strongly  tena- 
cious certainly,  but  not  less  capricious  in  its  efforts,  I  have  to  con- 
fess on  this  occasion  more  violations  of  accuracy  in  historical 
details,  than  can  perhaps  be  alleged  ^igeiinst  others  of  my  novels. 
In  truth,  often  as  I  have  been  complimented  on  the  strength  of  my 
raemory,  I  have  through  hfe  been  entitled  to  adopt  old  Beattie  of 
Meikledale's  answer  to  his  parish  minister  when  eulogizing  him 
with  respect  to  the  same  faculty.  "  No,  doctor,"  said  the  lionest 
border-laird,  "  I  have  no  command  of  my  memory  ;  it  only  retains 
what  happens  to  hit  my  fancy,  and  like  enough,  sir,  if  you 
were  to  preach  to  me  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  end,  I  might  be 
nnable  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  to  remember  one  word  of  it" 
Perhaps  there  are  few  men  whose  memory  serves  them  with 
equal  fidelity  as  to  many  different  classes  of  subjects ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  while  mine  has  rarely  failed  me  as  to  any  snatch  of 
\*erse  or  trait  of  character  that  had  once  interested  my  fancy,  it 
has  generally  been  a  frail  support,  not  only  as  to  names,  and  dates, 
and  other  minute  technicalities  of  history,  but  as  to  many  more 
important  things. 

I  hope  this  apology  will  suffice  for  one  mistake  which  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  persons  intro- 
duced in  this  storj,  and  who  complains  with  reason  that  I  have 
made  a  peasant  deputy  of  the  ancestor  of  a  distinguished  and  no- 
ble faiMy,  none  of  whom  ever  declined  from  the  high  rank,  to 
which,  as  far  as  my  pen  trenched  on  it,  I  now  beg  leave  to  restore 
tbem.  The  name  of  the  person  who  figures  as  deputy  of  Soleure 
ki  these  pages,  was  always,  it  seems,  as  it  is  now,  that  of  a  patri- 
•ian  house.  I  am  reminded  by  the  same  correspondent  of  another 
■lip,  probably  of  lei-s  consequence.  The  Emperor  of  the  days  my 
novel  refers  to,  though  the  representaiive  of  that  Leopold  who  fell 
in  the  great  battle  of  .Sempack,  never  set  up  any  pretensions 
against  the  liberties  of  the  gallant  Swiss,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
.  Ireated  with  uniform  pnidence  and  forbearance  such  of  that  nation 
da  had  established  their  independence,  and  with  wise,  w  well  as 
generous  kindness,  others  who  still  continued  to  acknowledge 
fcolty  to  the  imperial  crown.  ErrorB  of  this  sort,  however  trivial, 
ought  never,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  pointed  out  to  an  author,  vrithou  t 
meeting  with  a  candid  and  respectful  acknowledgment. 

With  regard  to  a  general  subject  of  great  curiosity  and  interest, 
m  toe  eyes  at  least  of  all  antiquarian  students,  upon  which  I  have 
kAiched  at  some  length  in  this  narrative,  I  mean  the  Vehmtc  tribu- 
nals of  Westphalia,  a  name  so  awful  in  men's  ears  during  many 
leotufies,  and  wliich,  through  the  genius  of  Goethe,  has  again 
been  revived  in  public  fancy  with  a  full  share  of  ito  ancient  terrors. 
Vol.  VI. 


I  am  bound  to  state  my  opinion  that  a  wholly  now  and  most  tof 
portant  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  matter  since  Anne  ul 
Geierstein  first  appeared,  by  the  elaborate  researches  of  my  iu- 
genious  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Palgrave,  whose  proof-sheets,  con- 
taining the  passages  I  aUude  to,  have  l«en  kindly  forwarded  to 
me,  and  whose  complete  work  will  be  before  tlie  public  ere  tbit 
Introduction  can  pass  through  the  press. 

"  In  Germany,"  says  this  very  learned  writer,  "  there  existed  a 
singular  jurisdiction,  which  claimed  a  direct  descent  from  the 
Pagan  policy  and  mystic  ritual  of  the  earlie-ft  Teutons. 

"  We  learn  from  the  Historians  of  Saxony,  that  the  '  Frey  Feld 
gcricht,'  or  Free  Field  Court  of  Corbey,  was,  in  Pagan  times,  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  Priests  of  the  Eresburgh,  the  Temple  whieh 
contained  the  Irminsule,  or  pillar  of  Irmin.  After  the  conversion  ol 
the  people,  the  possessions  of  the  temple  were  conferrei'  by  Louis 
the  Pious  upon  the  Abbey  which  arose  upon  its  site.  The  court 
was  composed  of  sixteen  persons,  who  held  their  offices  for  life. 
The  senior  member  presided  as  the  Gerefa  or  Graff;  the  junior 
performed  the  hijmbler  duties  of '  Frohner.'  or  summoner  ;  the  re- 
maining fourteen  acted  as  the  Echevins,  and  by  them  all  judgments 
were  pronounced  or  declared.  When  any  one  of  these  died,  a  new 
member  was  elected  by  the  Priests,  from  amongst  the  twenty-two 
septs  or  families  inhabiting  the  Gau  or  district,  and  who  included 
all  the  hereditary  occupants  of  the  soil.  Aftenvards,  the  selection 
was  mafc  by  the  Monks,  but  always  with  the  assent  of  the  Graff 
and  of  the  '  Frohner.' 

"The  seat  of  judgment,  the  King's  seat,  or  '  Konigs-stuh!,' 
was  always  established  on  the  greensward  ;  and  we  collect  from 
the  context,  that  the  tribunal  was  also  raised  or  appointed  in  the 
common  fields  of  the  Gau,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  disputes 
relating  to  the  land  within  its  precinct.  Such  a  '  King's  seat'  was 
a  plot  si.xteen  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  feet  in  breadth ;  and 
when  the  ground  was  first  consecrated,  the  Frohner  dug  a  grave  in 
the  centre,  into  which  each  of  the  Free  Echevins  tlirew  a  liandfiil 
of  ashes,  a  coal,  and  a  tile.  If  any  doubt  arose  whether  a  place  of 
judgment  had  been  duly  hallowed,  the  Judges  sought  for  the 
tokens.  If  they  were  not  found,  then  all  the  judgments  whicli  had 
been  given  became  null  and  void.  It  was  also  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Court,  that  it  should  be  held  beneath  the  sky,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  sun.  AH  the  ancient  Teutonic  judicial  assemblies  were 
held  in  the  open  air  ;  but  some  relics  of  solar  worship  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  the  usage  and  in  the  language  of  this  tribunal.  The 
forms  adopted  by  the  Free  Field  Court  also  betray  a  singular  afli- 
nity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  British  Bards  respecting  their  Gorseauan, 
or  Conventions,  which  were  '  always  held  in  the  open  air,  in  iDe 
eye  of  the  light,  and  in  the  face  of  the  sun.'* 

"  When  a  criminal  was  to  be  judged,  or  a  cause  to  be  decided,  Aa 

•Owen  Pugh's  Elegies  of  Lpwarch  Hen,  Pref.,  p.  46.  The  place  1 
these  meetings  was  set  apart  by  forming  a  circle  rf  itonei  rm»t  \kt 
Maen  Gortedd,  or  itone  of  the  Goraedd. 
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GmfT  ar.d  the  Free  Echevins  assembled  around  the  '  Konig-stuhl ;' 
and  the  '  Froliner,'  having  proclaimed  silence,  opened  the  proceed- 
inea  bp  reciting  the  foLlo>;  jng  rhjmes  : 

*'  Sir  Graff,  with  permission, 

t  beg  you  lo  say, 
Accoriliiig  In  law,  and  without  delay, 

If  I,  your  Knave, 

Who  iurlgment  crave, 
With  your  good  grace, 
Upon  the  King's  seat  this  seat  may  place. 

■  To  this  address  the  Graff  replied  ; 

"  While  the  sun  shines  wilh  even  light 
Upon  Masters  and  Knaves,  I  shall  declare 
Tne  law  of  might,  according  to  right- 
Place  the  Kinff's  seal  true  and  square, 
Let  even  nieasure,  for  justice'  sake, 
Be  siven  in  aigh.  l'  God  and  man. 
That  the  plaiDtiff  his  complaint  may  make, 
And  the  del'endant  answer,— if  he  can. 

"  In  cnnrormily  to  tlus  permiaaion,  the  '  Prohner'  placed  the  seat 
of  judgment  in  the  middle  of  the  plot,  and  then  he  soake  for  the 
iccond  time : 

"  Sir  Graff,  Master  brave, 
1  remind  you  of  your  honour,  here, 
And  moreover  that  1  am  your  Knave  ; 
Tell  me,  therefore,  for  law  sincere. 
If  these  mete-wands  are  even  and  sure, 
Fit  for  the  rich  and  fit  for  the  poor, 
Both  to  measure  land  and  condition  ; 
Tell  me  as  you  wuuia  eschew  peraiiior, 

And  so  speaking,  he  laid  the  mete-wand  on  the  ground.  The 
Giaff  tnen  began  to  try  the  measure,  by  placing  his  ngnt  foot 
against  the  watid.  and  he  was  followed  by  the  other  Free  Efhenns 
in  rank  and  order,  according  to  seniority.  The  length  of  the  mete- 
wand being  thus  proved,  the  Frohner  spake  for  the  tliird  time : 

•'  Sir  Griff,  I  ask  hy  permission, 
If  I,  with  ynur  mete-wann  m.iy  mete 
Openly,  and  without  displeasure. 
Here  the  king's  free  Judgmeai  seal. 

•  And  the  Graff  replied  t 

"  I  permit  right. 

And  1  forbid  wrong, 

Under  the  pains  and  penalliea 

That  to  tlie  old  known  laws  belong. 

"  Now  was  the  time  of  measuring  the  mystic  plot ;  it  was  mea- 
sured by  the  mote-wand  along  and  athwart,  and  when  the  dimen- 
sions were  found  to  be  tnie,  the  Graff  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of 
judCTnent.  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  a.ssembled  Free  Kchexins. 
warning  them  to  pronounce  judgment,  according  to  right  and  jus- 
tice. 

"  On  this  day,  with  common  coiisent. 

And  under  the  clear  firmament, 

A  free  field  conn  is  established  here. 
In  the  open  eye  of  day  ; 
Enter  soberly,  ye  who  may 

The  sea,  in  its  place  is  pight. 

The  mele-wand  is  found  to  he  right  • 

Declare  your  judgments  without  delay  ( 

Air!  li-t  the  doom  be  truly  given, 

Whilst  yet  the  Sun  shines  bright  in  heaven- 

"  Judgment  was  given  by  the  Flee  Echevins  according  to  plu- 
rality of  voices." 

A  t\er  olwert'ing  that  the  author  of  Anne  of  Geierstoin  had.  by 
what  he  calls  p  "very  p\ru«al)!e  poeUcal  license,"  tniaoferred 
•omcthiiig  of  tliRiv;  judicial  rhymes  from  the  Free  Field  Cinirt  of 
the  Alilicy  of  Ciirliey,  to  the  Free  Vehmic  Tribunals  of  Westphalia, 
Mr  Palgrave  procec^ls  lo  cxirrect  many  vulgar  errors,  in  which  the 
ttovel  he  remarks  on  no  doubt  hart  shared,  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
Uia'  con.sLitution  of  those  last  nauned  courts.  "The  protocols 
iif  'heir  proceedings.'  he  says,  "  do  not  altogether  realize  the 
riipKlar  idea  of  thiMr  terrors  and  tjTanny."  It  may  be  allowed  to 
me  to  Quesliim  wli'ther  the  mere  protocols  of  such  tribunals  are 
quilo  enough  V)  aimid  all  the  imfiort  of  tradition  respecting  them  ; 
but  in  the  fjjlowing  details  there  isnoriotiot  much  that  wdl  instroct 
the  antirniaricin.  a.5  well  as  amuse  the  poimlar  reader. 

"  The  flourt,"  says  !\Tr.  Palgrave,  "  wa^  held  with  kno  vn  and 
Dotorious  publicity  beneath  the  'eye  of  light ;'  and  the  sentences. 


though  speedy  and  severe,  were  founded  upon  a  regular  system  ol 
established  jiuisprudence,  not  so  strange,  even  to  England,  aa 
may  at  first  sight  appear. 

"  Weatpbaiia,  according  to  its  ancient  constitution,  was  di\'idea 
into  districts  called  '  Freygrafischaflten,'  each  of  which  usually 
contained  one  and  sometimes  many,  Vehmic  Tribunals,  whoa* 
boundaries  were  accurately  defined.  The  right  of  the  '  Stuhlherr,' 
or  Lord,  was  of  a  feudal  nature,  and  could  be  transferred  by  the 
ordinary  mtMles  of  alienation  ;  and  if  the  Lord  did  not  choose  to  apJ 
in  his  own  person,  be  nominated  a  '  Freigraff '  to  execute  the  otSo« 
in  his  stead.  The  Court  itself  was  composed  of  '  Freyschoppfen. 
Scabini,  or  Echevins,  nominated  by  the  Graff,  and  who  wer«  divi- 
ded into  two  classes :  the  ordinary,  and  the  '  Wissenden'  at 
'  Witan,'  who  were  admitted  under  a  strict  and  singular  bond  ol 
secrecy. 

'■  The  initiation  of  these,  the  participators  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  tribunal,  could  only  take  place  upon  the  'red  earth,'  c 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Westphalia-  Barehead- 
ed and  uiigirt,  the  candidate  is  conducted  before  the  dread  tribunal. 
He  is  interrog;<ted  as  to  his  qualifications,  or  rather  as  lo  the  absence 
of  any  disqualitic;ilion.  He  must  be  free  bom,  a  Teuton,  and  clear  of 
any  accusation  cognizable  by  the  tribunal  of  which  he  is  to  become 
a  member.— If  the  answers  are  satisfactory,  he  then  takes  the  oath, 
swearing  by  the  Holy  Law,  that  he  will  a  nceal  the  secrets  of  the 
Holy  V'ehme  from  wile  and  child— from  father  and  mother— fium 
sister  and  brother — from  fire  and  water — fi'om  every  creatme  upon 
w  hich  the  sun  shines,  or  upon  which  the  rain  tails — fi'om  everr 
being  between  earth  and  heaven. 

"  Another  clause  relates  to  hi*  active  duties.  He  farther  sweaiB, 
that  he  will '  say  forth'  to  tlie  tribunal  all  crimes  or  offences  whicd 
fall  beneath  the  secret  ban  of  the  Emperor,  which  he  knows  to  be 
true,  or  wluch  he  has  heard  from  trustworthy  report ;  and  that  he 
will  not  forbear  to  do  so,  for  !ove  nor  for  loathing,  for  gold  nor  for 
silver  nor  precious  stones— Tliis  oath  being  imposed  upon  him,  the 
new  Freiscbopff  was  then  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  Veh- 
mic tribunal.  He  reccivea  the  pass-word,  by  which  he  was  to 
know  his  follows,  and  the  prip  or  sign  by  which  they  recognised 
each  other  in  silence  ;  and  he  was  warned  of  the  terrible  punish- 
ment awaiting  the  perjured  brother.— If  he  discloses  the  secrets  of 
the  Court,  he  is  to  e.xpect  that  he  will  be  suddenly  seized  by  tho 
ministers  of  vengeance.  His  eyes  are  bound,  he  is  cast  down  on 
the  soil,  his  tongue  is  torn  out  through  the  back  of  his  necli— and  he 
is  then  to  be  hanged  seven  times  higher  than  any  oiher  criminai 
And  whether  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  o:  by  the 
stronger  ties  of  mystery,  no  instance  was  ever  known  ot  any  vio- 
lation of  the  secrets  of  the  tribunal. 

"  Thus  connected  by  an  invisible  bond,  the  members  of  the 
'  Holy  Vehme'  became  extremely  numerous.  In  tht  fourteenth 
century,  the  league  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoiisand 
meml>ers.  Persons  of  every  rank  sought  to  be  associated  to  this 
powerful  community,  and  to  participate  in  the  immunities  who'll 
the  brethren  possessed.  Princes  were  eager  lo  alLw  their  mini*- 
ters  to  become  the  members  of  this  mysterious  and  holy  alliance  ; 
and  the  cities  of  the  Empire  were  equally  anxious  to  enrol  their 
magistrates  in  the  Vehmic  union. 

"  The  supreme  government  of  the  Vehmic  tribunals  was  vested 
in  the  great  or  general  Chapter,  composed  of  the  Freegravcs  and 
all  the  othei  initiated  members,  high  and  low.  Over  Ibis  assembly 
the  Emperor  might  preside  in  person,  but  more  ii.ximlly  by  his  de- 
puty, the  Stadlholder  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Westphalia ;  an 
office  which,  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, was  annexed  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne. 

"  Before  the  general  Chapter,  all  the  members  were  liable  to  ac- 
count for  their  acts.  And  it  appears  that  the  '  Freegraves'  reported 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  within  tbeir  jurisihctions  ID 
the  course  of  the  year.  Unworthy  members  were  expelled,  oi 
sustained  a  severer  punishment.  Statutes,  or  '  Refiimiations,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  here  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Ciiurts,  and  the  amendment  of  any  abuses  ;  and  new  and  unfore- 
seen cases,  fiir  which  the  existing  laws  did  not  pro\ide  a  remedy 
received  their  determination  in  the  Vehmic  Parliament. 

"  As  the  Echexins  were  of  two  classes,  uninitiated  and  initiated 
so  the  Vehmic  Courts  had  also  a  twofold  character;  the  '  Offon 
bare  Ding'  was  pn  Open  Court  or  Folkmoot  •  but  the  '  Heimlichi 
Acht'  was  the  far-famed  .Secret  Tribunal. 

"  The  first  was  held  three  times  in  each  year.  Accorr'hie  to  th» 
ancient  Teutonic  usage,  it  usually  assembled  on  Tuesday,  ancient 
ly  called  '  Dingstag,'  or  court-day,  as  well  as  '  D  eosltag  '  or  gen 
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medaj,  the  first  open  or  working  day  after  the  two  great  weekly 
fesUvaJa  of  Sun-day  and  Moon  day.  Here  all  the  householders 
of  the  district,  whether  ftee  or  bund,  attended  as  suitors.  The 
'  Offenbare  Ding'  exercised  a  civil  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  this  Folk- 
moot  appeared  any  complainant  or  appellant  wlio  sought  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal,  in  those  cases  when  it  did  not  pos- 
»esH  that  summary  jurisdiction  from  which  it  has  obtained  such 
(earful  celebrity.  Here  also  the  suitors  of  the  district  made  pre- 
sentments or  '  wTOge,'  as  they  are  termed,  of  any  offences  com- 
mitted wi'liin  tlieir  knowledge,  and  wliich  were  to  be  punished  by 
«be  GratTand  Echevins. 

"  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Vehmic  Tribunal  took  the 
uiJest  range.  The  '  Vehme'  could  punish  mere  slander  and  con- 
lumely.  Any  violation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  was  to  oe 
restrained  hy  the  Echevins.  Secret  crimes,  not  to  be  proved  by 
the  ordinary  testimony  of  witnesses,  such  as  magic,  witchcraft, 
ai>d  poison,  were  particularly  to  be  restrained  by  the  Vehmic 
Judges  ;  and  they  sometimes  designated  their  jurisdiction  as  com- 
prehending every  offence  against  the  honour  of  man  or  the  pre- 
cepts of  relidon.  Such  a  definition,  if  definition  it  can  be  called. 
eridently  allowed  them  to  bring  every  action  of  which  an  individual 
might  complain,  within  the  scope  of  their  tribunals.  The  forcible 
usurpation  of  land  became  an  offence  agamst  the  '  Vehme.'  And 
tf  the  pro;iertyof  an  humble  individual  was  occupied  by  the  proud 
Barghers  of  the  Hanse,  the  power  of  the  Defendants  might  afford 
a  reasonable  excuse  lor  the  interference  of  the  Vehmic  power. 

"  The  Echevins.  as  Conservators  of  the  Ban  of  the  Empire, were 
bound  to  make  constant  circuits  within  their  districts,  by  night  and 
by  day.  If  they  could  apprehend  a  thief,  a  murderer,  or  the  per- 
petrator of  any  other  heinous  crime,  in  possession  of  the  '  mai- 
nour,' or  in  the  very  act — or  if  his  own  mouth  confe-^sed  the  deed, 
fliey  hung  him  upon  the  next  tree.  But  to  render  this  execution 
legal,  the  following  requisites  were  necessary :  fiesh  suit,  or  the 
apprehension  and  execution  oi  the  offender  before  dasbreak  or 
nightfall ;— the  visible  evidence  of  the  crime  ;— and  lastly,  that  three 
Echevins,  at  least,  should  seize  the  offender,  testify  against  liim, 
«nd  judge  of  the  recent  deed. 

"  If,  without  any  certain  accuser,  and  without  the  indicatim  of 
rrime,  an  individual  vyas  strongly  and  vehemently  suspect<Kl ;  or 
when  the  nature  of  the  ffence-was  such  as  that  its  proof  coidd 
only  re«t  upon  opinion  and  presumption,  the  offender  then  becam* 
fubject  to  what  the  German  jurists  term  the  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ing ;  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Echevin  to  denounce  the  '  Leu- 
Diund,'  or  manifest  evil  fame,  to  the  secret  tribunal.  If  the  Eche- 
vins and  the  Freygraff  were  satisfied  with  the  presentment,  either 
from  their  own  knowledge,  or  from  the  information  of  ihei'  com- 
peer, the  offender  was  said  to  be  '  verfimbt ;'— his  life  was  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  wherever  he  was  found  by  the  brethren  of  the  tnbunal, 
they  executed  hirn  without  the  slightest  delay  or  mercy.  An  offen- 
der who  had  escaped  from  the  Echevins  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment ;  and  such  also  was  the  doom  of  the  party,  who,  after 
having  been  summoned  pursuant  to  an  appeal  preferred  in  open 
court,  made  default  in  appearing.  But  one  of  the  '  Vissenden' 
was  ill  no  respect  liable  to  the  summary  process,  or  to  the  inquisi- 
torial proceeding,  unless  he  had  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  Court. 
He  wjLs  pcesumed  to  be  a  true  man  ;  and  if  accused  upon  vehe. 
ment  suspicion,  or'  Leumund,'  the  same  presumption  or  evil  repute, 
ithich  was  fatal  to  the  uninitiated,  might  be  entirely  rebutted  by 
the  compurgatory  oath  of  the  free  Echevin.  If  a  party,  accused 
ay  appeal,  did  not  shun  investigation,  he  appeared  in  the  open 
eoiul,  and  defended  himself  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law 
If  he  .ibsconded,  or  if  the  evidence  or  presumptions  were  asainst 
him,  the  accusation  then  came  before  the  Judges  of  the  Secret 
Court,  who  pronounced  the  doom.  The  accusatorial  process,  as 
it  was  termed,  was  al.so,  in  many  cases,  brought  in  the  first  in- 
stance before  the  '  Heimliche  Acht.'  Proceeding  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  it  possessed  no  peculiar  character,  and  its 
forms  were  th  se  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  It  was  only  in 
this  manne."  tt  at  one  of  the  '  WLasenden'  or  Witan  could  be  tried  ; 
and  tfie  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  the  summary  process,  or 
fi'om  the  effects  of  the  '  Leumund,'  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
Uie  rea-sons  which  induced  so  many  of  those  wlm  did  not  tread  the 
red  earth'  to  seek  to  be  included  in  the  Vehmic  bond. 

"  There  wis  no  mystery  in  the  assembly  of  the  Heimliche  Acht 
Under  the  oak,  or  under  the  lime-tree,  the  Judges  assembled,  in 
iroad  daylight,  and  before  the  eye  of  heaven  ;  but  the  tribunal  de- 
lved il<  name  from  the  precauliona  which  v<ere  taken,  fur  the 


purpose  of  preventing  any  disclosure  of  its  proceedings  wMch 
might  enable  the  offender  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Velune. 
Hence,  the  fearful  oath  of  secrecy  which  bound  the  Echevins 
And  if  any  stranger  was  found  present  in  the  Court,  the  unlucky 
intruder  instantly  forfeited  his  life  as  a  punishment  for  his  temerity. 
If  the  presentment  or  denunciation  did  chance  to  become  known 
to  the  offender,  the  law  allowed  him  a  right  of  appeal.  But  the 
permi-ssion  was  of  very  little  utility,  it  was  a  profitless  boon,  for 
the  Vehmic  Judges  always  laboured  to  conceal  the  judgment  from 
the  hapless  criminal,  who  seldom  was  aware  of  his  sentence  until 
.his  neck  was  encircled  by  the  halter. 

"  Charlemagne,  according  to  the  traditions  of 'Westrlialia,  waj 
the  founder  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
instituted  the  Court  for  the  ptupose  of  coercing  the  Sa.xons,  evef 
ready  to  relapse  into  the  idolatry  from  which  they  had  been  re- 
claimed, not  by  persuasion,  but  by  the  sword.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  not  confirmed  either  by  documentary  evidence  or  by  con- 
temporary historians.  And  if  we  examine  the  proceedings  of  th« 
Vehmic  tribunal,  we  shall  seu  that,  in  principle,  it  differs  in  no  fti- 
sential  character  from  the  summary  jurisdiction  exercised  in  tha 
townships  and  hundre<ls  of  Anglo-.Saxon  England.  Amongst  us. 
the  thicfor  the  robber  was  equally  liable  to  summary  punishment 
if  apprehended  by  the  men  of  the  township  ;  and  the  same  ruie« 
digqualified  them  fi-om  proceeding  to  summary  execution.  Afl 
Englisli  outlaw  was  exactly  in  the  situation  of  him  who  had  esca- 
ped from  the  hands  of  the  Echevins,  or  who  had  failed  to  appear 
befiire  the  Vehmic  Court ;  he  was  condemned  unheard,  nor  was  h« 
confronted  with  his  accusers.  The  inquisitorial  proceedings,  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  German  jurists,  are  identical  with  our  an- 
cient presentments.  Presumptions  are  substituted  for  proofs,  and 
general  opinion  holds  the  place  of  a  responsible  accuser.  He  who 
was  untnie  to  all  the  people  in  the  Sa.\on  age,  or  liable  to  the 
malecredence  of  the  inquest  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  scarcely 
more  fortunate  than  he  who  was  branded  as  '  Leumund'  by  the 
Vehmic  law. 

"In  cases  of  open  delict  and  of  outlawry,  there  was  substan- 
tially no  difference  whatever  between  the  English  and  the  Vehmie 
proceedings.  But  in  the  inquisitorial  process,  the  delinquent  was  al- 
lowed, according  to  our  older  code,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  ordeal 
He  was  accused  by  or  before  the  Hundred,  or  the  Thanes  of  tlieW«- 
pon  and  his  own  oath  cleared  liira,  if  a  true  man  ;  but  he '  bo(« 

the  iron'  if  unal)le  to  avail  himself  of  the  credit  derived  from  a 
good  and  fair  reputation.  The  same  course  may  have  Ixtn  oK 
tinally  adopted  in  Westphalia  ;  for  the  ' 'W'issend,' when  accused, 
could  exculpate  himself  by  his  compurgatorj'oath,  l)eing  presumed 
to  be  of  good  fame  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  an  uninitia 
ted  offender,  standing  a  stage  lower  in  character  and  credilility 
was  allowed  the  last  resort  of  the  ordeal.  But  vvhen  the  '  Judg- 
ment of  God'  was  abolished  by  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  it  did 
not  occur  to  the  Vehmic  Judges  to  put  the  offender  upon  his  secone 
trial  l>y  the  visne,  wluch  now  forms  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  the  English  law,  and  he  was  at  once  considered  as  condemn- 
ed. The  Heimliche  Acht  is  a  presentment  not  traversable  by  tho 
offender. 

"  The  Vehmic  Tribunals  can  only  he  considered  as  the  ori- 
ginal jurisdictirms  of  I  he  '  Old  Sa.cons,'  xchich  survived  the 
suliju-gatiDn  of  their  country.  The  singular  and  mystic  forms 
of  initiation,  the  system  of  enigmatical  phrases,. the  use  oj 
thesigns  and  symbols  of  recognition,  may  probably  bt  ascribed 
to  the  period  when  the  whole  systemicas  united  tone  worship 
of  the  Deities  of  Vengeance,  and  token  the  sentence  xoas  pro- 
miilgatcd  by  the  Dooni^men,  assembled,  like  the  Asi  of  old, 
before  the  altars  of  Thor  or  Woden.  Of  this  connexion  with 
ancient  pagan  policy,  so  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  Icelandic 
Courts,  the  English  territorial  jurisdictions  i  ffer  some  very  faint 
vestiges  ;  but  the  mystery  had  long  been  dispersed,  and  the  whole 
system  passed  into  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  law. 

"  As  to  the  Vehmic  Tribunals,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  in  a 
truly  barbarous  age  and  country,  their  proceedings,  however  vio- 
lent, were  not  without  utility.  Their  severe  and  secret  vengeance 
often  deterred  tlie  rapacity  of  the  noble  robber,  and  protected  tha 
humble  suppliant  ;  the  extent,  and  even  the  abuse,  of  their  auihori- 
ty,  was  in  some  measure  justified  in  an  Empire  divided  into  nume- 
rous independent  jurisdictions,  and  not  subjected  to  any  paramount 
tribunal,  able  to  administer  imr)artial  justice  to  the  oppre.ssed.  But 
as  the  times  improved,  the  Vehmic  tribunals  degenerated.  The 
Echevins.  chosen  from  the  inferior  ranks,  did  not  pusscas  anj  ptf 
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tona.  consideration.  Opposed  by  the  opulent  cities  of  the  Hanse, 
and  objects  of  the  suspicion  and  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  aris- 
locracy,  the  tribunals  of  some  districts  were  abolished  by  law,  and 
others  took  the  form  of  ordinary  territorial  jurisdictions ;  the 
greater  number  fell  into  desuetude.  Yet,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
vne  eighteenth  century,  a  tew  Velimic  tribunals  existed  in  name, 
though,  as  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  without  possessing  any 
remnant  of  their  pristine  power."— Palgrave  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  Proofs  and  lUus- 
trations.    p.  157. 

I  have  marked  btj  italic  letters  the  most  important  passage  of 
the  above  quotation.  The  \iew  it  contains  seems  to  me  to  have 
every  appearance  of  truth  and  justice— and  if  such  should,  on  ma- 
turer  investigation,  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  it  will  certainly  confer 
DO  amaiJ  honoiu-  on  an  English  scholar  to  have  discovered  the  key 
to  a  mystery,  which  had  long  e.vorcised  in  vain  the  laborious  and 
profound  students  of  German  antiquity. 

There  are  probably  several  other  points  on  which  I  ought  to  have 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  enlarging  ;  but  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  an  excursion  to  foreign  countries,  in  quest  of  health  and 
•treneth,  that  have  been  for  some  time  sinking,  makes  me  cut  short 
my  address  upon  the  present  occasion. 

Although  I  had  never  been  in  Switzerland,  and  numerous  mis- 
lases  must  of  course  have  occurred  in  my  attempts  to  describe  the 
■ocal  Bcenery  pf  that  romantic  region.  I  must  not  conclude  with- 
OBt  a  itatemcat  highly  eratifyins  to  myself,  that  tiie  work  met 


with  a  reception  of  more  than  usual  cordiality  among  the  descend 
ants  of  the  Alpine  heroes  whose  manners  I  had  ventured  to  treiu 
of;  and  I  have  in  particular  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  several 
Swiss  gentlemen  who  have,  since  the  novel  was  published,  enrich- 
ed my  little  collection  of  armour  wnth  specimens  of  the  huge 
weapon  that  sheared  the  lances  of  the  Austrian  chivalry  at  Sen> 
pa^'h,  and  was  employed  with  equal  success  on  the  bloody  daj-s 
of  C'ranson  and  Morat.  Of  tlie  ancient  doublehanded  espaduns^ 
of  the  Switzer,  I  have,  in  this  way,  received,  I  think,  not  less  thaui 
six,  in  excellent  pr^ervation,  from  as  many  dilferent  individuals, 
who  thus  testified  their  general  approbation  of  these  pages.  They 
are  not  the  less  interesting,  that  gigantic  swords,  of  nearly  the 
same  pattern  and  dimensions,  were  employed  in  their  conflicts 
with  the  bold  knights  and  men-at-arms  of  England,  by  Wallace, 
and  the  sturdy  foot  soldiers  who,  under  his  guidance,  laid  the 
foundations  of  Scottish  independence. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  examine  with  attention  the  historjraj 
events  of  the  period  which  the  novel  embraces,  will  find  ample 
means  of  doing  so.  in  the  valuable  works  of  &chokke  and  M.  de 
Barante— which  last  author's  account  of  the  Dukes  of  B\irg\mdy  ia 
among  the  most  valuable  of  recent  accessions  of  European  htera- 
ture — and  in  the  new  Parisian  edition  of  Froissart,  which  has  not 
as  yet  attrac'x'd  so  much  attention  in  this  country  as  it  well  ie- 
serves  to  da 

v.a. 

Abbotsford,  Sept.  17, 1S31 
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CHAPTER  I. 

rhe  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curlins  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphurous, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean.  •  '  •  • 

•  *  "  •  "  I  am  giddy.— Manfred. 

The  course  of  four  centuries  has  well  nigh  clapped 
sitice  the  series  of  events  which  are  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  took  place  on  the  Continent.  The 
recorcfs  which  contained  the  ouihnes  of  the  history, 
and  might  be  referred  to  as  proof  of  its  veracity,  were 
long  presers'ed  in  the  superb  library  of  the  Monastery 
of  Saint  Gall,  but  perished,  with  many  of  the  Literary 
treasures  of  that  establishment,  when  the  convent 
was  plundered  by  the  French-  revolutionary  armies. 
The  events  are  fi.xed,  by  historical  date,  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century, — that  important  period,  when 
chivalrv  still  shone  with  a  setting  ray,  soon  about  to 
be  totally  obscured ;  in  some  countries,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  free  institutions,  in  others,  by  that  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  alike  rendered  useless  the  in- 
terference of  those  self-endowed  redressers  of  wrongs, 
whose  only  warrant  of  authority  was  the  sword. 

Amid  the  general  light  which  had  recently  shone 
upon  Europe,  France,  Burgundy,  and  Italy,  but  more 
especially  Austria,  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  a  people,  of  whose  very  existence 
they  had  before  been  scarcely  conscious.  It  is  true, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  which  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  that  inimense  barrier,  were 
not  ignorant,  that  notwithstanding  their  rugged  and 
desolate  appearance,  the  secluded  valleys  which  wmd- 
ed  among  those  gigantic  mountains  nourished  a  race 
of  hunters  and  shepherds ;  men,  who,  living  in  a  state 
of  primeval  simplicity,  coinpelled  from  the  sod  a  sub- 
sistence gained  by  severe  labour,  followed  the  chase 
over  the  most  savage  precipices  and  through  the  dark- 
est pine  forests,  or  drove  their  cattle  to  spots  vyhich 
afforded  them  a  scanty  pasturage,  even  in  the  vicinage 
of  eternal  snows.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  people, 
or  rather  of  a  number  of  small  communities  who  fol- 
lowed nearly  the  same  poor  and  hardy  course  of  life, 
had  seemed  to  the  rich  and  powerful  princes  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  matter  of  as  little  consequence,  as  it 
IS  to  the  stately  herds  which  repose  in  a  fertile  mea- 
dow, that  a  few  half-starved  goats  find  their  scanty 
food  among  the  rocks  which  overlook  their  rich  do- 
main. 

But  wonder  and  attention  began  to  be  attracted  to- 
wards these  mountaineers,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  reports  were  spread  abroad 
of  severe  contests,  in  which  the  German  chivalry,  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  insurrections  among  their 
Alpine  vassals,  had  sustamed  repeated  and  bloody 
defeats,  although  having  on  their  side  numbers  and 
discipline,  and  the  advantage  of  the  most  perfect  mi- 
litary equipment  then  known  and  confided  in.  Great 
was  he  wonder  that  cavalry,  which  made  the  only 
efficient  part  of  the  feudal  armies  of  these  ages  should 
bd  routed  by  men  on  foot ;  that  warriors  sheathed  in 
complete  steel  should  be  overpowered  by  naked  pea- 
.  Bants  who  wore  no  defensive  armour,  and  were  irre- 
gularly provided  with  pikes,  halberts,  and  clubs,  for 
the  purpose  of  attack  :  above  all,  it  seemed  a  species 

ot  miracle,  that  knights  and  nobles  of  the  highest 
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birth  should  be  defeated  by  mountaineers  and  s.iep- 
herds.  But  the  repeated  victories  of  the  Swiss  aJ 
Laupen,  Sempach,  and  on  other  less  distinguisiied  oc- 
casions, plainly  intimated  that  a  new  principle  of  civH 
organization,  as  well  as  of  military  movements,  had 
arisen  amid  the  stormy  regions  of  Helvetia. 

Still,  althotigh  the  decisive  victories  which  obtained 
liberty  for  the  Swiss  Cantons,  asvvell  as  the  spirit  of 
resolution  and  wisdom  with  which  the  members  of 
the  little  confederation  had  maintained  themselvea 
against  the  utmost  exertions  of  Austria,  had  spread 
their  fame  abroad  through  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries; and  although  they  tliemselves  were  conscious 
of  the  character  and  actual  power  which  repeated 
victories  had  acquired  for  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try, yet  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
aiid  at  a  later  date,  the  Swiss  retained  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  simplicity  of  their 
ancient  manners;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  were 
intrifeted  with  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  lie- 
public  in  battle,  were  wont  to  resume  the  shepherd's 
staff  when  they  laid  down  the  truncheon,  and,  like 
the  Roman  dictators,  to  retire  to  cornplete  equality 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  from  the  eminence  of  mili- 
tary command. to  which  their  talents,  and  the  call  of 
their  country,  had  raised  them. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  auiumn  of  1474,  while  these  districts  were  in  the 
rude  and  simple  state  we  have  described,  that  our  tale 
opens. 


Two  travellers,  one  considerably  past  the  prime  of 
life,  the  other  probably  two  or  three-and-twenty  years 
old,  had  passed  the  night  at  the  little  town  of  Lucerne. 
the  capital  of  the  Swiss  state  of  the  same  name,  and 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons. 
Their  dress  and  character  seemed  those  of  merchants 
of  n  liigher  class,  and  while  they  themselves  journeyed 
on  foot,  the  character  of  the  countrvrendering  that  by 
far  the  most  easy  mode  of  pursuing  tlicir  route,  a  young 
peasant  lad,  from  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  followed 
them  with  a  sumpter  mule,  laden  apparently  with 
men's  wares  and  baggage,  which  he  sometime* 
mounted,  but  more  frequently  led  by  the  bridle. 

The  travellers  were  uncommonly  fine-looking  rnen. 
and  seemed  connected  by  some  very  near  relation- 
ship,—probably  that  of  father  and  son:  for  at  thu 
little  inn  where  they  lodged  on  the  preceding  evenmj?, 
the  great  deference  and  respect  paid  by  the  younger 
to  the  elder,  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
natives,  who,  like  other  sefjiiestered  beings,  were 
curious  in  proportion  to  the  limited  means  of  inlbr- 
mation  which  they  possessed.  They  observed  al.=o 
that  the  merchants,  under  pretence  of  haste,  declined 
opening  their  bales,  or  proposing  traffic  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lucerne,  alleging  in  excuse,  that  they  had 
no  commodities  fitted  for  the  market.  The  females 
of  the  town  were  the  more  displeased  with  the  re- 
serve of  the  mercantile  travellers,  because  they  wcrt* 
given  to  understand,  that  it  was  occasioned  b^  tna 
wares  in  which  they  dealt  being  too  costly  to  find 
customers  among  the  Helvetian  mountains ;  for  it 
had  transpired,  by  means  of  their  atieadant^  that  tb« 
19* 
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strangers  hsd  visited  Venire,  and  had  there  made 
many  purchases  of  rich  conmioditic-s,  which  were 
brought  from  India  and  Egypt  to  that  celtbrated 
emporium,  as  to  the  common  mart  of  the  Western 


tain,  and  winding  along  the  verge  of  precipices  whici? 
sunk  down  to  the  water  ns  sharp  and  sheer  as  the 
wall  of  a  casile  descending  upcjn  the  ditch  which 
defends  it.     At  oihtr  times  it  traversed  sij 


cmjjuiuuii,  1"  I"  iiic  Luiiimuii  inuri  oi  lue  western  ueienas  it.    At  oiMtr  tmies  it  traversed  sp.ots  ot   a 

World,   and   thence  dispersed    into    all  quarters  of  milder  character,— deliglitHil.green  slopes,  and  lowly 

Europe.    Aow  the  Swiss  maidens  had  of  late  made  j  retired  valleys,  aflbrding  both  pasturaee  and  arable 

tile  discovery  taat  grinds  and  gems  were  fair  to  look  ground,  sometimes  watered  by  small  streams  which 

upon,  and  though  without  the  hope  of  being  able  to  winded  bv  the  hamlet  of  wooden  huts  with  their  fan- 

oossss  themselves  qt   such  ornaments,  they  felt  a  tasticlittic  church  and  steeple,  meandered  round  the 

natural  desire  to  review  and  handle  the  rich  stores  orchard  and  the  mount  of  vines,   and,   murmuri'i 


oi  the  merchants,  and  some  displeasure  at  being  pre- 
vented from  doing  so. 

It  was  also  observed,  that  though  the  stramrers 
ivere  sufRciently  courteous  in  their  demeanour,  they 
iid  not  evince  that  studious  an.viety  to  please,  diis- 
jlayed  by  the  travelling  pwjlars  or  merchants  of 
Lombardy  or  Savoy,  by  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  were  occasionally  visited  ;  and  who 
had  been  more  frequent  in  their  rounds  of  late  years, 
since  the  spoils  of  victory  had  invested  the  Swiss 
with  some  wealth,  and  had  taught  many  of  them 
new  wants.  Those  peripatetic  "traders  were  civil 
and  assiduous,  as  their  callina  required  ;  but  the  new 
visiters  seemed  men  who  were  indifferent  to  traffic 
or  at  least  to  such  slender  gains  as  could  be  gathered 
in  Switzerland. 

Curiosity  was  further  excited  by  the  circumstance, 
that  they  spoke  to  each  other  in  a  lanuuase  which 
was  certainly  neither  German,  Italian,  nor  French, 
but  from  which  an  old  man  servins;  in  the  cabaret, 
who  had  once  been  as  far  as  Paris,  supposed  they 
might  be  English;  a  people  of  whom  it  was  only 
known  ill  these  mountains,  that  thev  were  a  fierce 
insular  race,  at  war  <vith  the  French  for  nianv  years, 
and  a  large  body  of  whom  had  long  since  fnvacled 
tlie  P'orest  Cantons,  and  sustained  such  a  der'eai  in 
the  valley  of  Russwyl,  as  was  well  remembered  by 
the  gray-haired  men  of  Lucerne,  who  received  the 
tale  from  iheir  fathers.  . 

The  lad  who  attended  the  stranaers.  was  soon 
ascf^rtained  to  be  a  youth  from  the  Grison  country, 
who  acted  as  their  guide,  so  far  as  hi«  knowledire  of 
tha  mountains  permitted.  Pie  said  thev  designed  to 
go  to  Bale,  but  seemed  desirous  to  travel  bv  circuitous 
and  unfrequented  routes.  The  cii-'Cumstances  just 
mentioned  increased  the  general  desire  to  know  niore 
of  the  travellers  and  of  their  merchan(hse.  Not  a  ba'e. 
however,  was  unpacked,  and  the  merchants,  leaving 
Lucerne  iie.u  morning,  resumed  their  toilsome  jour- 
ney,   preferring   a  circuitous   route  and    bid   roads, 

through    the    peaceful    canions  of  Switzeriand,   lo  1      „ _ ^  .^ 

encountering  the  exactions  and  rapine  of  the  robber  j  know  the  name  of  the  gloomy  height,  which,  in  that 
chivalry  of  Germany,  who,  like  so  many  sovereiirns,  qiiartc,  seems  the  leviathan  of  the  huge  congrega- 
inajle  war  each  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  levied  lolls  tion  of  mountains  assembled  about  Lucerne, 
and  taxes  on  every  one  who  passed  their  domains  of  The  lad  crossed  himself  devoutly,  as  he  recounted 
a  miles  breadth,  with  all  the  insolence  of  petty  the  po|puIar  lewnd,  that  the  wcked  Pontius  Pilate, 
yranny.  Proconsul  of  Judea,  had  here  found  the  termination 

h  or  several  hours  after  leaving  Lucerne,  thsiournev  of  his  impious  life;  having,  after  spending  years  in 
of  our  travellers  was  successful'v  prosecuted.  The  the  reces.ses  of  that  mountain  which  bears  his  name, 
road,  thougri  precipitous  and  dir"ficu!t,  was  rendered  at  length,  in  remorse  and  despair  rather  than  in  peni- 
mtercsting  by  those  splendid  phenomena,  which  no  !  tence,  plunged  into  the  dismal  lake  which  occupies 
country  e.xhilnts  in  a  more  astonishing  manner  than  i  the  snmn-.it.  Whether  water  refused  lo  do  the  ex©- 
Ihe  mountains  of  Switzeriand,  wiiere  the  rocky  pas.s  i  cutioner's  dutv  upon  such  a  wretch,  or  whether,  his 
the  verdant  valley,  the  broad  lake,  and  the  rushing  i  bodv  being  drowned,  his  ve.\ed  spirit  continued  to 
torrent,  the  attributes  of  other  hi!!s  as  well  as  these,  ,  haunt  tlie  place  where  he  committed  suicide,  Antonio 
are  interspersed  with  the  maenificent  and  yet  fear.ful  i  did  not  pretend  to  explain.  But  a  form  was  often,  he 
horrors  ol  the  glaciers,  a  feature  peculiar  to  them-  i  said,  seen  to  emerge  from  the  gloomy  waters,  and 


gently  as  they  flowed,  found  a  quiet  passage  into  the 
lake. 

"That  stream,  Arthur,"  said  the  elder  traveller,  as 
with  one  consent  they  stopped  to  gaze  on  sued  a 
scene  as  I  have  described,  "resembles  the  life  of  a 
good  and  happy  man." 

"And  the  brook,  which  hurries  itself  headlon" 
down  yon  distant  hill,  marking  its  course  by  a  streak 
of  white  foam,"  answered  Arthur,—"  what  does  that 
resemble']" 

"  That  of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  one,"  replied  his 
father. 

"The  torrent  for  me,"  said  Arthur;  "a  headlong 
course  which  no  human  force  can  oppose,  and  then 
let  it  be  as  brief  as  it  is  glorious." 

"It  is  a  youns  man's  thought,"  replied  his  father.; 
"but  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  so  rooted  in  thy 
heart,  that  nothing  but  thejude  hand  of  adversity 
can  pluck  it  up." 

"  As  yet  the  root  clings  fast  to  my  heart's  strings," 
said  the  young  man;  "and  methinks  adversity's 
hand  hath  had  a  fair  grasp  of  it." 

"Yon  speak,  my  son,  of  what  you  little  under- 
stand," said  his  father.  "Know,  that  till  tlie  middle 
of  life  he  passed,  men  scarce  distinguisk  true  pros- 
perity from  adversity,  or  rather  they  court  as  the  fa- 
vours of  fortune  what  they  should  more  iustly  regard 
as  the  inarks  of  her  displeasure.  Looii  at  yonder 
mountain,  which  vvearson  iis  shaggy  brow  a  diadem 
of  clouds,  now  raised  and  now  depressed,  while  the 
sun  glances  upon,  but  is  unable  to  dispel  it ; — a  child 
might  believe  it  to  be  a  crown  of  glory — a  man  knows 
It  to  be  the  signal  of  tempest." 

Arthur  followed  the  direction  of  his  father's  eye  to 
the  dark  and  shadowy  eminence  of  Mount  Pilatre. 

"Is  the  mist  on  yonder  wild  mountain  so  ominous 
then  ?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"Demand  of  Antonio,"  said  his  father  ;  "  he  will 
tell  you  the  legend." 

The  youn?  merchant  addressed  himself  to  the 
Swiss  lad  who  acted  as  their  attendant,  desiring  to 


s<^lves 

It  was  not  an  age  in  which  the  beauties  or  aran- 
deur  of  a  lands-ape  made  much  impression  either  on 
the  minds  of  those  wlio  trnvell.Hi  through  the  coun- 
try, or  who  resided  in  it.  To  ths  1,-iTier,  ihe  ohject.e, 
however  dignified,  were  familinr,  and  associated  with 
daily  habits  and  with  daily  roil ;  ami  the  former  saw 


go  througn  me  action  of  one  washing  his  hands: 
and  when  he  did  so,  dark  clouds  of  mist  gathered 
first  round  the  bosoni  of  the  Infernal  Lake,  (such  it 
had  been  styled  of  old,)  and  then  wrapping  the  whole 
\ipocr  pari  of  the  mountain  in  darkness,  presaged  a 
tempest  or  hurric;ine,  which  was  sure  to  follow  in  a 
hort  space.    He  added,  that  the  evil  spirit  was  pecii- 


(.rrhaps,  rnqrc  terror  than  beauty  in  the  wild  resion  j  liarly  exasperated  at  the  audacitv  of  such  strangers  as 
through  whi(-h  they  passed,  and  were  rather  solicitous  |  ascended  the  mountain  to  gaze  at  his  place  of  pimisli- 
lo  get  safe  to  their  night's  quarters,  ihan  to  comment  j  ment,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  magistrates  of 
"n  'ne  grandeur  of  the  scenes  which  lay  iK'tween  |  Lucerne  had  prohibited  any  one  from  approaidiing 
».nem  and  their  place  of  rest.  Vet  our  merchants^  as  i  Mount  Pilatre,  under  seveie  penalties.  Antonio  once 
rlirv  proceeded  on  their  journev,  could  not  h  -Ip  being  more  crossed  him.self  as  he  finished  his  legend  ;  in 
Mr^ngly  impressed  by  the  character  of  the  scenerv  |  which  act  of  devotion  he  was  imitated  by  his  hearers, 
Hromid  them.  Their  road  lay  along  the  side  of  the  j  too  good  Catholics  lo  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
'.nke.  at  times  level  and  close  on  its  very  margin,  at  i  of  the  storv. 
limes  nsing  t:.  a  great  heighlon  thesideof  thcmoun- 1     "How  the  accursed  heathen  scowls  uponiis!"  said 
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tne  younger  of  the  merchants,  while  the  cloud  dark^ 
fnca  and  seemed  to  settle  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Pi- 
latre.     "  Vade  rclro; — be  thou  defied,  sinner  !" 

A  risin£>  wind,  ratb.erhenrd  than  felt,  seemed  to 
groan  forth,  in  tiie  tone  of  a  dyini;  lion,  the  acceptanee 
of  the  suffering  spirit  to  the  rash  challenge  of  the 
young  Englishman.  Tiie  mountain  vvasseeii  to  send 
down  its  nigged  sides  thick  wreaths  of  heaving  mist, 
which,  rolling  through  the  rugged  chasms  that  seamed 
the  grislv'hill,  resembled  torrents  of  rushing  lava 
Dourmg  down  from  a  volcano.  The  ridgy  precipices, 
which  formed  the  sides  of  these  huge  ravines,  showen 
their  splintery  and  rugged  edges  over  the  va'pour,  as 
if  dividing  from  each  other  the  descending  streams  of 
mist  which  rolled  around  them.  Asa  strong  contrast 
to  this  glooriiy  and  threatening  scene,  the  more  dis- 
'tant  mountain  range  of  Righl  shone  brilliant  with  all 
the  hues  of  an  autunmal  sun. 

While  the  travellers  watched  this  striking  and  va- 
ried contrast,  which  resembled  an  approaching  com- 
bat betwi.x't  the  powers  of  Light  and  Darkness,  tlieir 
guide,  in  his  mi.xed  jargon  of  Italian  and  German, 
exhorted  iliem  to  make  haste  on  their  journey.  The 
village  to  vvhich  he  proposed  to  conduct  them,  he  said, 
was  yet  distant,  the  road  bad,  and  difficult  to  find, 
and  if  the  Evil  One  (looking  to  IMoiint  Pilatre,  ana 
crossing  himself)  should  send  his  darkness  upon  the 
valley,  tne  path  would  be  both  doubtful  and  dangerous. 
The  travellers,  thus  admonished,  gathered  the  capes 
of  their  cloaks  close  round  iheir  throats,  pulled  their 
bonnets  resolvedly  over  their  brows,  drew  the  buckle 
of  the  broad  belt  which  fastened  their  mantles,  and 
each  with  a  iriountain  staff  in  his  hand,  well  shod 
with  an  iron  spike,  they  pursued  their  journey,  with 
unabated  strength  and  undaunted  spirit. 

With  every  step  (he  scenes  around  them  appeared 
to  change.  Each  mountain,  as  if  its  firm  and  immu- 
table form  w-ere  flexible  and  varying,  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, like  that  of  a  shadowy  apparition,  as  the 
fwsition  of  the  Strangers  relative  to  them  changed 
with  their  motions,  and  as  tlie  mist,  which  continued 
slowly,  though  constantly  to  descend,  influenced  the 
rugged  aspectof  the  hills  and  valleys  which  it  shrouded 
with  its  vapoury  iiiantie.  The  nature  of  their  pro- 
gress, too,  never  direct,  but  winding  by  a  narrow  path 
along  the  sinuosities  of  the  valley,  and  making  many 
a  circuit  round  precipices  and  oiher  ol)siacles  wliich 
it  v,'a.s  impossible  to  surmount,  added  to  the  wild  va- 
riety of  a  journey,  inwhich,  at  last,  the  travellers 
totally  lost  any  vague  idea  which  they  had  previously 
entertained  concerning  the  direction  in  which  the 
road  led  them. 

"'  •.vould,"  said  the  elder,  "we  had  that  mystical 
needle  which  mariners  talk  of,  that  points  ever  to  the 
north,  and  enables  thein  to  k.-tp  their  way  on  the  wa- 
ters, when  there  is  neither  cape  nor  headland,  sun, 
moon,  nor  stars,  nor  any  mark  in  heaven  or  earth,  to 
tell  them  how  to  steer.  ' 

"It  would  scarce  avail  us  among  these  mountain.s," 
answered  the  youth;  "for  though  that  wnn<lerful 
needle  may  keep  its  point  to  the  northern  Pole-star, 
when  it  is  on  a  flat  surface  like  the  sea,  it  is  not  to  be 
thougiit  that  it  would  do  so  when  these  huge  moun- 
tains arise  like  walls,  betwi.Yt  the  steel  and  the  object 
of  its  sympathy." 

"I  fear  me,  replied  the  father,  "we  shall  find  our 
ciiide,  who  has  been  growing  hourly  more  stupid  since 
he  left  his  own  valley,  as  useless  as  you  suppose  the 
compass  would  be  among  the  hi-lls  of  this  wild  coun- 
Jr\"\— Canst  tell,  my  boy,"  said  he,  addressing  Anionio 
in  bad  Italian,  "if  we  be  in  the  njad  we  purposed?" 

"If  it  please  Saint  Antonio"— said  the  guide,  who 
was  obviously  too  much  confused  to  answer  thecjues- 
tion  directly. 

"And  that  water,  half  covered  with  mist,  which 
elimmers  through  the  fog,  at  the  foot  of  this  huge 
black  precipice— is  it  still  a  part  of  tiie  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, or  have  we  lishted  upon  another  since  we 
ascended  that  last  hill'?" 

Antonio  could  only  answer  that  they  ought  to  be 
'on  the  Lake  cf  Lucerne  stiil,  and  that  he  hoped  that 
what  they  saw  below  them  was  only  a  winding  branch 
of  the  same  sheet  of  water.  I3ut  he  could  say  nothing 
With  certaim.v. 


"  Doii  of  an  Italian !"  exclaimed  the  younger  tra- 
veller, "  thou  deservest  to  have  thy  bones  broken,  fov 
undertaking  a  charge  which  thou  art  as  in':apable  to 
perforin,  as  thou  art  to  guide  us  to  heaven!" 

"Peace,  Arthur,"  said  his  father;  "if  vou  frighten 
the  lad,  he  runs  off,  and  we  lose  the  small  advantago 
we  tjiight  have  by  his  knowledge;  if  you  use  your 
baroon,  he  rewards  you  with  the  stab  of  a  knife,— for 
slieh  is  the  humour  of  a  revengeful  Lombard.  Either 
way,  you  are  marred  instead  of  helped.— Hark  thee 
hither,  my  boy,"  he  continued,  in  his  indiflerent  Ita- 
lian, ^'be  not  afraid  of  that  hot  youngster,  whom  1 
will  not  permit  to  injure  thee;  but  tell  me,  if  thou 
canst,  the  names  of  the  villages  by  which  we  are  to 
make  our  journey  to-day  V 

The  gentle  mode  in  which  the  elder  traveller  spoke 
reassured  the  lad,  who  had  been  somewliat  alarmed 
at  the  harsh  tone  and  menacing  expressions  of  his 
vounger  companion  ;  and  he  poured  forth,  in  his  patois. 
a  flood  of  names,  in  which  the  German  guttural 
sounds  were  strangely  intermixed  vvith  tlie  soft  ac- 
cents of  the  Italian,  but  which  carried  to  the  hearei 
no  intelligible  information  concerning  the  object  oi 
his  question  ;  so  that,  at  lensth,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
clude, "  Even  lead  on,  in  Our  Lady's  name,  or  in  Sain* 
Antonio's,  if  you  like  it  better ;  we  shall  but  lose  liirie, 
I  see,  in  trying  to  understand  each  other." 

They  moveil  on  as  before,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  guide,  leading  the  mule,  now  went  first,  and  was 
followed  by  the  other  two,  w^liose  motions  he  bad 
formerlv  directed  by  calling  to  them  from  behind.— 
The  clouds  mean  time  became  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  the  mist,  which  had  at  first  been  a  thin  vapour, 
began  now  to  descend  in  the  form  of  a  small  tliictk 
rain,  which  gathered  like  dew  upon  the  capotes  of  the 
travelh.-rs.  Distant  rustling  and  groaning  sounds 
were  heard  among  the  remfite  mountains,  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  P-vil  Spirit  of  Mount  Pilatre  had 
seemed  to  annoimce  the  storm.  Tiie  boy  again  pressed 
his  companions  to  advance,  but  at  the  same  time 
threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so,  by 
the  slowness  and  indecision  which  he  snowed  in 
leading  them  on. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  three  or  four 
miles,  vvhich  uncertainty  rendered  doubly  tedious,  tha 
travellers  were  at  length  engaged  in  a  narrow  path, 
running  along  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Beneath  was 
water,  but  of  what  description  they  could  not  ascer- 
tain. Tlie  wind,  indeed,  which  began  to  be  felt  in 
sudden  gusts,  sometimes  swept  aside  the  mist  so 
completely  as  to  show  the  waves  glimmering  below  i 
but  whether  they  were  those  of  the  same  lake  on 
which  their  morning  journey  had  commenced,  whe- 
ther it  was  another  and  separate  sheet  of  water  of  a 
similar  character,  or  whether  it  was  a  river  or  large 
brook,  the  view  afforded  w^as  too  indistinct  to  deter- 
mine. Thus  far  was  certain,  that  they  were  not  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  it  displays 
its  usual  expanse  of  waters ;  for  the  same  hurricane 
gusts  which  showed  them  water  in  the  bottom  (jf  the  ■ 
glen,  gave  them  a  transient  view  of  the  opposite  side, 
at  what  exact  distance  they  could  not  well  discern, 
but  near  ertliugh  to  show  tall  abrupt  rocks  and  shaggy 
pinetrees,  here  united  in  groups,  and  there  singly  an- 
chored among  the  cliffs  which  overhung  the  waiter. 
Thisvvas  a  more  distant  landscape  than  the  farther 
side  of  the  lake  would  have  offered,  had  they  been  on 
the  riaht  road. 

Hitherto  the  path,  though  steep  and  nigged,  was 
plainly  enough  indicated,  and  showed  traces  of  ha  vin.;; 
been  used  hoth  by  riders  and  foot  passengers.  Bat 
suddenly,  as  Antonio  with  the  loaded  mule  had  reach- 
ed a  projecting  eminence,  around  the  peak  of  which 
the  path  made  a  sharp  turn,  he  stopped  short,  vviih 
his  usual  exclamation,  addressed  to  his  patron  saint. 
It  appeared  to  Arthur  that  the  mule  shared  the  terrors 
of  the  guide ;  for  it  started  back,  put  forwards  its  fore 
feet  separate  from  each  other,  and  seemed,  by  the  at 
titu.fe  wliich  it  assumed,  to  intimate  a  determination 
to  resist  every  proposal  to  advance,  at  the  same  tim»» 
expressing  horror  and  fear  at  the  prospect  which  lay 
before  it. 

Arthur  pressed  forward,  not  only  from  curio.-vify. 
but  that  he  might  if  possible  bear  .he  brunt  -'i' any 
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danger  before  his  father  came  up  to  share  it.  In  less 
time  than  we  have  taken  to  tell  the  story,  the  yoimg 
man  stood  beside  Antonio  and  the  mule,  upon  a  plat- 
form of  rock  on  which  the  road  seemed  absolutely  to 
terminate,  and  from  the  farther  side  of  which  a  pre- 
cipice sunk  sheer  down,  to  what  depth  the  mist  did 
not  permit  him  to  discern,  but  certainly  uninterrupted 
for  more  than  three  hundred  feet. 

The  blank  expression  which  overcast  the  visage  of 
the  youiiger  traveller,  and  traces  of  which  might  be 
discerned  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  beast  of  burden, 
announced  alarm  and  mortification  at  this  une.xpecled. 
and,  as  it  seemed,  insurmountable  obstacle.  Nor  did 
the  looks  of  the  father,  who  presently  after  came  up 
to  the  same  spot,  convey  either  hope  or  comfort.  He 
stood  with  the  others  gazing  on  the  misty  gulf  be- 
neath them,  and  looking  all  around,  but  in  vam,  for  i 
some  contmuation  of  the  path,  which  certainly  had 
ne'/er  been  originally  designed  to  terminate  in  this 
summary  manner.  As  they  stood  uncertain  what  to 
do  ne.xt,  the  son  in  vain  attempting  to  discover  some 
mode  of  passing  onward,  and  the  father  about  to  pro- 
rwse  that  they  should  return  by  the  road  which  had 
brought  them  hither,  a  loud  howl  of  the  wind,  more 
wild  than  they  had  yet  heard,  swept  down  the  valley. 
All  being  aware  of  the  danger  of  being  hurled  from 
the  precarious  station  which  they  occupied,  snatched 
at  bushel  and  rocks  by  which  to  secure  tlieniselves, 
and  evei\  the  poor  mule  seemeS  to  steady  itself  in 
order  to  withstand  the  approaching  hurricane.  The 
gust  came  with  such  un^'xpecied  fury  that  it  appeared 
to  the  travellers  to  skake  the  very  rock  on  which  they 
stood,  and  would  have  swept  them  from  its  surface 
hke  so  many  dry  leaves,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
momentary  precautions  which  they  had  taken  for 
their  safety.  But  as  the  wind  rushed  down  the  glen, 
it  completely  removed  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
minutes  the  veil  of  mist  which  former  gusts  had  only 
served  to  agitate  or  discompose,  and  showed  them 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  interruption  which  they 
had  met  with  so  unexpectedly. 

The  lapid  but  correct  eye  of  Arthur  was  then  able 
to  ascertain  that  the  path,  after  leaving  the  platform 
of  r.jck  on  which  they  stood,  had  originally  passed 
upwards  in  the  same  direction  along  the  edge  of  a 
sleep  bank  of  earth,  which  had  then  formed  the  upper 
.covering  of  a  stratum  of  precipitous  rocks.  I'ut  it  had 
chancei,  in  some  of  tlie  convulsions  of  nature  which 
take  place  in  those  wild  regions,  where_  she  works 
upon  a  scale  so  formidable,  that  the  earth  had  made 
a  slip,  or  almost  a  precipitous  descent,  from  the  rock, 
and  been  iiurled  downwards  with  the  path,  which 
was  traced  along  the  top,  and  with  bushes,  trees,  or 
whatever  grew  upon  it,  into  the  channel  of  the  stream  ; 
for  such  they  could  now  discern  the  water  beneath 
iliem  to  be,  and  not  a  lake,  or  an  arm  of  a  lake  as 
thev  had  hitherto  supposed. 

Tiie  immediate  cause  of  this  phenomenon  might 
probably  have  been  an  earthquake,  not  unfrequent  in 
that  country.  The  bank  of  earth,  now  a  confused 
mass  of  ruins  inverted  in  its  fall,  showed  some  trees 
Krowing  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  others,  which, 
having  pitched  on  their  heads  in  their  descent,  were  at 
ence  invented  and  shattered  to  pieces,  ana  lay  a  sport 
10  the  streams  of  the  river  which  they  had  heretofore 
covered  with  gloomy  shadow.  The  gaunt  precipice 
which  remained  behind,  like  the  skeleton  of  some 
nuge' monster  divested  of  its  flesli,  formed  the  wall  of 
a  Ittaiiful  abyss,  resemiiling  the  face  of  a  newly  wrought 
qrarry,  more  dismal  of  aspect  froni  the  rawness  of  its 
recent  formation,  and  from  its  being  as  yet  uncovered 
with  any  of  the  vegetation  with  which  nature  speedily 
mariiles  over  the  bare  surface  even  of  her  sternest 
crags  and  preciiJices. 

Besides  remarking  these  appearances,  which  tended 
10  thow  that  this  interruption  of  the  road  had  been  of 
recent  occurrence,  Arthur  was  able  to  observe,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river,  higher  up  the  valley,  and 
iismg  out  of  the  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  rocks, 
a  sqiare  building  of  considerable  iieight,  like  the  ruins 
uf  a  Gothic  tower.  He  pointed  out  this  remarkable 
o'o.ji-ct  to  Antonio,  and  demanded  if  he  knew  it ;  justly 
conjecturing  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  si'e,  it 
was  a  landmark  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who 


had  seen  it  before.  Accordingly,  it  was  gladly  and 
promptly  recognised  by  the  lad,  who  called  cheerfully 
out,  that  the  place  was  Geierstein,  that  is,  as  he  e.v- 
plained  it,  the  Rock  of  the  Vultures  He  knew  it,  he 
said,  by  the  old  towir,  as  well  as  by  a  huge  pinnacle 
of  rock  which  arose  near  it,  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
steeple,  to  the  top  of  which  the  lammer-geier  (one  ol 
the  largest  birds  of  prey  known  to  exist)  had  in  for- 
mer days  transported  the  cliild  of  an  ancient  lord  of 
the  castle.  He  proceeded  to  recount  the  vow  which 
was  rrade  by  the  Knight  of  Geierstein  to  Our  Lady  of 
Einsiedlen  ;  and,  while  he  spoke,  the  castle,  roc'is, 
woods,  and  precipices,  a^ain  faded  in  mist  But  a-^ie 
concluded  his  wonderful  narrative  with  the  miri.*le 
which  restored  the  infant  again  to  its  father's  arms, 
he  cried  out  suddenly,  "  Look  to  yourselves— the 
storm! — the  storm!''  It  came  accordingly,  and 
sweeping  the  mist  before  it,  again  bestowed  on  the 
travellers  a  view  of  the  horrors  around  them. 

"Ay!"  quoth  Antonio,  triumphantly,  as  the  gust 
abated,  "old  Pontius  loves  little  to  hear  of  Our  Lady 
of  Einsiedlen  ;  but  she  will  keep  her  own  with  him — 
Ave  Maria !" 

"  That  tower,"  said  the  young  traveller,  "  seems  un- 
inhabited. I  can  descry  no  smoke,  and  the  battlement 
appears  ruinous." 

"It  has  not  been  inhabited  for  many  a  day,"  an- 
swered the  guide.  "  But  I  would  I  were  at  it,  for  all 
that.  Honest  Arnold  Biederman,  the  Landamman 
[ciiief  magistrate]  of  the  Canton  of  Unierwalden, 
dwells  near,  and  I  warrant  you,  distressed  strangers 
will  not  want  the  best  that  cupboard  and  cellar  ca.n 
find  them,  wherever  he  holds  rule." 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  the  elder  traveller, 
whom  Antonio  had  been  taught  to  call  Seignor  Philip- 
son  ;  "  a  good  and  hospitable  man,  and  one  who  en- 
joys deserved  weight  with  his  countrymen." 

"  Vou  have  spoken  him  right,  Seignor,"  answered 
the  guide:  "  and  I  would  we  could  reach  his  house, 
where  you  should  be  sure  of  hospitable  treatment, 
and  a  good  direction  for  your  next  day's  journey.  But 
how  we  are  to  get  to  the  Vulture's  Castle,  unless  we 
had  wings  like  the  vulture,  is  a  question  hard  to 
answer." 

Arthur  replied  by  a  daring  proposal,  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Away  with  me. 

The  clouds  grow  thicker— there— now  lean  on  me. 
Place  your  foot  here— here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub— now,  give  me  your  hand. 

The  chalet  will  be  gained  in  half  an  hour.— Manfred. 

After  surveying  the  desolate  scene  as  ac-curatelj 
as  the  stormy  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit, 
the  younger  of  the  travellers  observed,  "In  any  other 
country,  I  should  say  the  tempest  begins  to  abate ;  but 
what  to  expect  in  this  land  of  desolation,  it  were  rash 
to  decide.  If  the  apostate  spirit  of  Pilate  be  actually 
on  the  blast  these  lingering  and  more  distant  howls 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  is  returning  to  his  place  of 
punishment.  The  pathway  has  sunk  with  the  groiind 
on  which  it  was  traced— I  can  see  part  of  it  lying 
down  in  the  abyss,  marking,  as  with  a  streak  of  clay, 
yonder  mass  of  earth  and  stone.  But  I  think  it  pos- 
sible, with  your  permission,  my  father,  that  I  could 
still  scramble  forward  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
till  I  come  in  sight  of  the  habitation  which  the^lad 
tells  us  of.  If  there  be  actually  such  a  one,  there  must 
be  an  access  to  it  somewhere;  and  if  I  cannot  find 
the  path  out,  I  can  at  least  make,  a  signal  to  those 
who  dwell  neai'the  Vulture's  Nest  yonder,  and  obtain 
some  friendly  guidance." 

"I  cannot  consent  to  your  incurring  such  a  risk," 
said  his  father;  "let  the  lad  go  forward,  if  he  can 
and  will.  He  is  mountain-bred,  and  I  will  reward 
him  richly." 

But  Antonio  declined  the  proposal  absolutely  and 
decidedly.  "I  am  mountain-bred,"  he  said,  "but  I 
am  no  chamois-hunter;  anii  I  have  no  wings  to  tran- 
sport me  from  clitf  to  clitr,  like  a  raven— gold  is  nol 
worth  life." 
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'  And  God  forbid,"  snid  Sei.^^nor  Philipsoii,  "that  1 
■hould  tempt  thee  to  weiirh  thim  against  each  other! 
— Go  i)n,  thi  11,  mv  son — I  fallow  thee." 

"Under  your  favour,  dearest  sir,  no,"  replied  the 
young  man  ;  "it  is  enough  to  endanger  the  life  of 
one— and  mine,  far  the  iiust  worthless,  should,  by  all 
the  rules  of  wisdom  as  well  as  nature,  be  put  first  in 
hazard." 

"  No,  Arthur,"  replied  his  father,  in  a  determined 
voice ;  "  no,  my  son — I  have  survived  much,  but  I  will 
not  survive  thee." 

"  I  fear  not  for  the  issue,  father,  if  you  permit  me  to 
go  alone  ;  but  I  cannot — dare  not  undertake  a  task  so 
perilous,  if  you  persist  in  attempting  to  share  it,  with 
no  better  aid  than  mine.  While  I  endeavoured  to 
make  a  new  advance,  I  should  be  ever  looking  back 
to  see  how  you  migiit  attain  the  station  which  I  was 
about  to  leave — And  bethink  you,  dearest  father,  that 
it" I  fall,  I  fall  an  unregarded  thing,  of  as  little  moment 
»?  the  stone  or  tree  which  has  toppled  headlong  down 
before  nie.  But  vou— should  your  foot  slip,  or  your 
hand  fail,  bethink  you  what  and  how  much  must 
needs  fall  with  you!" 

"Thou  art  right,  my  child,"  said  the  father.  "I 
still  have  that  which  binds  me  to  life,  even  though  I 
were  to  lose  in  thee  all  that  is  dear  to  me. — Our  Lady 
and  our  Lady's  Knight  bless  thee  and  prosper  thee, 
my  child !  Thy  loot  is  young,  thy  head  is  strong — 
thou  hast  not  climbed  Plynlimriion  in  vain.  Be  bold, 
but  be  wary — remember  there  is  a  man  who,  failing 
thee,  has  but  one  act  of  duty  to  bind  him  to  the  earth, 
and,  that  discharged,  who  will  soon  follow  thee." 

The  young  man  accordingly  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney, and.  stripping  himself  of  his  cumbrous  cloak, 
showed  his  well-proportioned  limbs  in  a  jerkin  of 
gray  'jloth,  which  sat  close  to  his  person.  The  fa- 
ther's resolution  gave  way  when  his  son  turned  round 
to  bid  him  farewell.  He  recalled  his  permission,  and 
in  a  peremptory  tone  forbade  him  to  proceed.  But 
without  listening  to  the  prohibition,  Arthur  had  com- 
menced his  perilous  adventure.  Descending  from 
the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  by  the  boughs  of  an 
old  ash-tree,  which  thrust  itself  out  of  the  cleft  of  a 
rock,  th?  youth  was  enabled  to  gain,  though  at  great 
risk,  a  narrow  ledge,  the  verv  brink  of  the  precipice, 
by  creeping  along  which  he  hoped  to  pass  on  till  he 
made  himself  heard  or  seen  from  the  habitation,  of 
whose  existence  the  guide  had  inform.ed  him.  His 
situation,  as  he  pursued  this  bold  purpose,  appeared  so 
precarious,  that  even  the  hired  attendant  hardly  dared 
to  draw  breath  as  he  gazed  on  him.  The  ledge  which 
supported  him  seemed  to  grow  so  narrow  as  he  passed 
along  it,  as  to  become  altogether  invisible,  while 
sometimes  with  his  face  to  the  precipice,  sometimes 
looking  forward,  sometimes  glancing  his  eye^  upward, 
put  never  venturing  to  cast  a  look  below,  lest  his  brain 
should  grow  giddy  at  a  sight  so  appalling,  he  wound 
his  way  onward.  To  his  father  and  the  attendant, 
who  beheld  his  progress,  it  was  less  that  of  a  man 
advancing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  resting  by 
aught  connected  with  the  firm  earth,  than  that  of  an 
insect  crawling  along  the  face  of  a  perpendicular 
wall,  of  whose  progressive  movement  we  are  indeed 
sensible,  but  cannot  perceive  the  means  of  its  sup- 
port. And  bitterly,  most  bitterlv,  did  the  miserable 
parent  now  lament,  that  he  had  not  persisted  in  his 
purpose  to  encounter  the  baffling  and  even  perilous 
measure  of  retracins  his  steps  to  the  liabitation  of  the 
preceding  night.  He  should  then,  at  least,  havj  par- 
taken the  fate  of  the  son  of  his  love. 

Mean  while,  the  young  man's  spirits  were  strongly 
braced  for  the  performance  of  his  perilous  task.  He 
laid  a  powerful  n  strainton  his  imagination,  v.hich  in 
general  was  sufficiently  active,  and  refused  to  listen, 
even  for  an  instant,  to  any  of  the  horrible  insinuations 
by  which  fancv  augments  actual  danger.  He  endea- 
voured inanfully  to  reduce  all  around  him  to  the 
scale  of  ri-.;hi  reason,  as  the  best  support  of  true  cour- 
age. "  This  ledge  of  rock,"  he  urged  to  himself,  "is 
birt  naiTow,  yet  it  has  breadth  enough  to  support  me; 
t'>ps:;  clifis  and  crevices  in  the  surface  are  small  and 
rtistant,  but  the  one  affords  as  secure  a  resting-place 
10  my  feet,  the  other  as  available  a  grasp  to  my  hands. 
BS  if  1  stood  on  a  olaiform  of  a  cubit  broad,  and  rested 


my  arm  on  a  balustrade  of  marble.  My  safety,  there- 
fore, depends  on  myself  If  I  move  with  decision,  step 
firmly,  and  hold  fast,  what  signifies  how  near  I  am  lo 
the  mouth  of  an  abyss  V 

Thus  estimating  the  extent  of  his  danger  by  the 
measure  of  sound  sense  and  reality,  and  supported  by 
some  degree  of  practice  in  such  exercise,  the  brave 
youth  went  forward  on  his  awful  journev,  step  by 
step,  winning  his  way  with  a  caution,  and  fortitude, 
and  prcserice  of  mind,  which  alone  could  have  saved 
him  from  instant  destruction.  At  length  he  gained  a 
point  where  a  projecting  rock  formed  tne  angle  of  the 
precipice,  so  far  as  it  had  been  visible  to  him  from  the 
platform.  This,  therefore,  was  the  critical  poirit  of 
his  undertaking;  but  it  was  also  the  most  perilous 
part  of  it.  The  rock  projected  more  than  six  feet  for- 
ward over  the  torrent,  which  he  heard  raging  at  the 
depth  of  a  hundred  yards  beneath,  with  a  noise  like 
subterranean  thunder.  He  examined  the  spot  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  was  led  bfi  the  existence  of 
shrubs,  grass,  and  even  stunted  trees,  to  believe  tha! 
this  rock  marked  the  farthest  extent  of  theslip  or  suae 
of  earth,  and  that,  could  he  but  turn  round  the  angle 
of  which  it  was  the  termination,  he  might  hope  to  at- 
tain the  continuation  of  the  path  which  had  been  so 
strangely  interrupted  by  this  convulsion  of  nature. 
But  the  crag  jutted  out  so  much  as  to  afiord  no  possi- 
bility of  pas.sing  cither  under  or  around  it ;  and  as  it 
rose  several  feet  above  the  position  which  Arthur  had 
attained,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  climb  over  it.  This 
was,  however,  the  course  which  he  chose,  as  theonlv 
mode  of  surmounting  what  he  hoped  might  prove  the 
last  obstacle  to  his  vovage  of  discovery.  A  project- 
ing tree  afforded  him  the  means  of  raising  and  swing- 
ing himself  up  to  the  top  of  the  crag.  But  he  had 
scarcely  planted  himself  on  it,  had  scarcely  a  moment 
to  congratulate  himself,  on  seeing,  amid  a  wild  chaos 
of  cliffs  and  wood,  the  gloomy  ruins  of  Geierstein, 
with  smoke  arising,  and  indicating  something  like  a 
human  habitation  beside  them,  when,  to  his  extreme 
terror,  he  felt  the  huge  clifJ'  on  which  he  stood,  trem- 
ble, stoop  slowly  forward,  andgradually  sink  from  its 
position.  Projecting  as  it  was,  and  shaken  as  its 
equilibrium  had  been  by  the  recent  earthquake,  it  lay 
now  so  iiLsecurely  poised,  that  its  balance  was  entirely 
destroyed,  even  by  the  addition  of  the  young  man's 
weight. 

Aroused  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  Arthur, 
by  an  instinctive  attempt  at  self-preservation,  drew 
cautiously  back  from  the  falling  crag  into  the  tree  by 
which  he  had  ascended,  and  turned  his  head  back  as 
if  spell-bound,  to  watch  the  descent  of  the  fatal  rock 
from  which  he  had  just  retreated.  It  tottered  for  two' 
or  three  seconds,  as  if  uncertain  which  way  to  fall , 
and,  had  it  taken  a  sidelong  direction,  must  have 
dashed  the  adventurer  from  his  place  of  refuge,  or 
borne  both  the  tree  and  him  headlong  down  into  the 
river.  After' a  moment  of  horrible  uncertainty,  the 
power  of  gravitation  determined  a  direct  and  forward 
descent.  Down  went  the  huge  fragment,  which 
must  have  weighed  at  least  twenty  ton,  rending  and 
splintering  in  itsprecipitate  coiirsethe  trees  and  bushes 
whichitencountered,  andsettlin-atlengthin  thechan- 
nel  of  the  torrent,  with  a  din  equal  to  the  discharge  of  a 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The  sound  was  re-echoed 
from  bank  to  bank,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  with 
emulative  thunders;  nor  was  the  tumult  silent  till  it 
rose  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snows,  which,  equally 
insensible  to  terrestrial  sounds,  and  unfavourable  "o 
animal  life,  heard  the  roar  in  their  majestic  solitude, 
butsufiiired  it  to  die  away  withoiit  a  responsive  voice. 

What,  in  the  mean  while,  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
distracted  father,  who  saw  the  ponderous  rock  de- 
scend, but  could  not  mark  whether  his  only  son  had 
borne  it  company  in  it.=  dreadful  fall !  His  first  im 
pulse  was  to  rush  forward  along  the  face  of  the  pre 
cipice,  which  he  had  seen  Arthur  so  lately  travt-rs-e, 
and  when  the  lad  Antonio  withheld  him,  by  throw- 
ing his  arms  around  him,  he  turned  on  the  guide  witti 
the  fnrv  of  a  bear  which  had  been  robbed  of  her  cub*. 

"Unhand  me,  base  peasant,"  he  exclaimed,  "o/' 
thou  diest  on  the  spot!" 

"Alas!"  said  the  poor  boy,  dropping  on  his  knejja 
before  him.  "  I  too  have  a  father!" 
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I'he  appeal  went  to  the  heart  of  the  traveller,  who 
instantlv  let  the  lad  sro,  and  holding  up  his  hands,  and 
lilting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  said,  in  accents  of 
the  deepest  agony,  mingled  with  devout  rcsignnrion, 
^  fiat  voluntas  tua! — he  was  niv  last,  and  loveliest, 
and  best  belo^fed,  and  most  worthy  of  my  love;  and 
yonder,"  lie  added,  "yonder  over  the  glen  soar  the 
birds  of  prey,  who  are  to  feast  on  his  young  blood. — 
But  I  will  see  him  once  more,"  exclaimed  the  mise- 
rable parent,  as  the  huge  carrion  vulture  floated  past 
him  on  the  thick  air, — "1  will  see  my  Arthur  once 
more,  ere  the  wolf  and  the  eagle  mangle  him — I  will 
see  all  of  him  that  earth  still  holds.  Detain  me  not 
— but  abide  here,  and  watch  me  as  I  advance.  If  I 
fall,  as  is  most  hkely,  I  charge  you  to  take  the  sealed 
papers,  which  you  .will  find  in  the  valise,  and  carry 
them  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  vvith 
the  least  po.^sible  delay.  There  is  money  enough  in 
the  purse  to  burv  me  with  my  poor  boy,  and  to  cause 
masses  be  said  foj^our  souls,  and  yet  leave  you  a  rich 
recompense  for  your  journey." 

The  honest  Swiss  lad,  obtuse  in  his  understanding, 
but  kind  and  faithful  in  his  disposition,  blubbered  as 
tiis  employer  spoke,  and,  afraid  to  offer  fa'ther  re- 
monstrance or  opposition,  saw  his  temporary  master 
prepare  himself  to  traverse  the  same  fatal  precipice, 
over  the  verge  of  which  his  ill-fated  son  had  seeniea 
to  pass  to  the  fate  which,  with  all  the  wildness  of  a 
parent's  anguish,  his  father  was  hastening  to  share. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  from  beyond  the  fatal 
angle  from  which  the  mass  of  stone  had  been  dis- 
placed by  Arthur's  rash  ascent,  the  loud  hoarse  sound 
of  one  of  those  huge  horns  made  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  urus,  or  wild  bull,  of  Switzerland,  which  in  an- 
cient times  announced  the  terrors  of  the  charge  of 
these  mountaineers,  and,  indeed,  served  them  iii  war 
instead  of  all  musical  instruments. 

"  Hold,  sir,  hold  !"  exclaimed  the  Grison,  "  yonder 
is  a  signal  from  Geierstein.  Some  one  will  presently 
come  to  our  assistance,  and  show  us  the  safer  way  to 
seek  for  your  son — And  look  you— at  yon  green  bush 
that  is  ghmmering  through  the  mist.  Saint  Antonio 
preserve  me,  as  I  see  a  white  cloth  displayed  there! 
it  is  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  rock  fell." 

The  lather  endeavoured  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  spot, 
but  they  filled  so  fast  with  tears,  that  they  could  not 
discern  the  object  which  the  guide  pointed  out. — "It 
is  all  in  vain,"  he  said,  dashing  the  tears  from  his 
eyes^"I  shall  never  see  more  of  nini  than  his  lifeless 
remains  !" 

"You  %yill — you  will  see  him  in  life  !"  said  the  Gri- 
son, "  Saint  Antonio  wills  it  so — See,  the  white  cloth 
.waves  again  !" 

"Some  remnant  of  his  garments,"  said  the  des- 
pairing father, — "  some  wretched  memorial  of  hi« 
fate. — No,  my  eyes  see  it  not — I  have  beheld  the  fall 
of  my  house— would'that  the  vultures  of  these  crags 
had  rather  torn  them  from  their  sockets!',' 

"Yet  look  again,"  said  the  Swiss;  "the  cloth 
hangs  not  loose  upon  a  bough — I  can  see  that  it  is 
raised  on  the  end  of  a  staffj  and  is  distinctly  waved 
to  and  fro.  Your  son  makes  a  signal  that  he  is  safe." 

"And  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  traveller,  clasping  his 
hands  together,  "  blessed  be  the  eyes  that  sec  it,  and 
the  tongue  that  talis  it!  If  we  find  my  son,  and 
find  him  alive,  this  day  shall  be  a  lucky  one  for  thee 
too." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  lad,  "I  only  ask  that  you 
will  abide  still,  and  act  by  counsel,  and  I  will  hold 
myself  quit  for  my  services.  Only,  it  is  not  creditable 
to  an  honest  lad  to  have  people  lose  themselves  by 
their  own  wilfulness  ;  for  the  blame,  after  all,  is  sure 
to  fa'.l  upv^.;  the  guide,  as  if  he  could  prevent  old  Pon- 
tics from  shaking  the  mist  froin  his  brow,  or  banks 
of  earth  from  slipping  down  into  the  valkr  at  a  time, 
or  young  harebrained  gallants  from  walking  upon 
precipices  as  narrovv  as  th'e  edge  of  a  knife,  or  mad- 
men, \vhose  gray  hairs  might  make  them  wiser,  from 
drawing  daggers  like  bravos  in  Lombardy." 

Thus  the  guide  ran  on,  ajid  in  that  vein  he  might 
fcave  long  continued,  for  Seignor  Philipsoh  heard 
jiiii  not.  Each  throb  of  his  pul.^e,  each  thought  of 
hiS  heart  was  directed  towtirds  the  object  which  the 
nil  referred  to  as  ?.  signal  of  his  son's  safety.      He 


became  at  length  satisfied  that  the  signal  v.-as  actu- 
ally waved  by  a  human  hand;  and,  as  eager  in  the 
glovy  of  reviving  hope,  as  he  had  of  late  been  under 
the  influence  of  desperate  grief,  he  again  prepared  for 
the  attempt  of  advancing  towards  his  son,  and  as- 
sisting him,  if  possible,  in  regaining  a  place  of  safety. 
But  the  entreaties  and  reiterated  assurances  of  his 
guide  induced  fiim  to  pause. 

"Are  you  fit,"  he  said,  "  to  go  on  the  crag?  Can 
you  repeat  your  Credo  and  Ave  without  missing  or 
misplacing  a  word  ?  for  without  that,  our  old  men  say 
your  neck,  had  you  a  score  of  them,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger.—Is  your  eye  clear,  and  your  feet  firm  ? — 1  tro'.v 
the  one  streams  like  a  fountain,  and  the  other  shakes 
like  the  aspen  which  overhangs  it !  Rest  here  til! 
those  arrive  who  are  far  more  able  to  give  your  son 
help  than  either  you  or  I  are.  I  judge  by  the  fashion 
of  his  blowing,  that  yonder  is  t!ie  horn  of  the  Good- 
man of  Geierstein,  Arnold  Biederman.  He  hath 
seen  your  son's  danger,  and  is  even  now  providinij 
for  his  safety  and  ours.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  aid  of  one  stranger,  well  acquainted  with  the. 
country,  is  worth  that  of  three  brothers,  who  know 
not  the  crags." 

"  But  if  yonder  horn  really  sounded  a  signal,"  said 
the  traveller,  "how  chanced  it  that  my  son  repliea 
not?" 

"  And  if  he  did  so,  as  is  fnost  likely  he  did,"  rejoined 
the  Grison,  "  how  should  we  have  heard  hiin  7  The 
bugle  of  Uri  itself  sounded  amid  these  horrible  dins  . 
of  water  and  tempest  like  the  reed  of  a  shepherd  boy; 
and  how  think  you  we  should  hear  the  halloo  of  a 
man  '.'" 

"Yet,  methinks,"  said  Seignor  Philipsnn,  "I  do 
hear  something' amid  this  roar  of  elements  which  is 
like  a  human  voice — but  it  is  not . Arthur's." 

"I  wot  well,  no,"  answered  the  Grison;  "that  is  a 
woman's  voice.  The  maidens  will  converse  with 
each  other  in  that  manner,  from  cliff  to  clifi!  through 
storm  and  tempest,  were  there  a  mile  betvyeen." 

"Now,  Heaven  be  praised  for  this  providential  re 
lief!"  said  Seignor  Philipson  ;  "I  trust  we  shall  ye 
see  this  dreadful  day  safely  ended.  I  will  halloo  ii 
answer." 

He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  inexperienced  in  the  an 
of  rnaking  himself  heard  in  such  a  country,  be  pitch- 
ed his  voice  in  the  same  key  with  that  of  the  nnr  ol 
wave  and  wind  ;  so  that,  even  at  twenty  yards  fnjm 
the  place  where  he  was  speaking,  it  must  have  been 
totally  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  elemental 
war  around  them.  The  lad  smiled  at  his  patron's  in- 
effectual attempts,  and  then  raised  his  voice  himself 
in  a  high,  wild,  and  prolonged  scream,  which,  while 
produced  with  apparently  much  less  effort  than  that 
of  the  Englishman,  was  nevertheless  a  distinct 
sound,  separated  from  others  by  the  key  to  which  it 
was  pitched,  and  was  probably  audible  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  It  was  presently  answered  by 
distant  cries  of  the  same  nature,  which  gradually  ap- 
proached the  platfonn,  bringing  renovated  hope  to 
the  anxious  traveller. 

Lf  the  distress  of  the  father  rendered  his  condition  an 
object  of  deep  compassion,  that  of  the  son,  at  the  same 
moment,  was  sufficiently  perilous.  We  have  already 
slated,  that  Arthur  Philipson  had  commenced  his  pre- 
carious journey  along  the  precipice,  with  all  the  cool- 
ness, resolution,  and  unshaken determinationo'niiiid, 
which  was  most  essential  to  a  task  where  all  must 
depend  upon  firmness  of  nerve.  But  the  formidable 
accident  which  checked  bis  onward  progress,  was  of 
a  character  so  dreadful,  as  made  him  feel  all  the  bit- 
terness of  a  death,  instant,  horrible,  and,  as  it  s.-^emed, 
inevitable.  The  solid  rock  had  trembled  and  rent 
beneath  his  footsteps,  and  although,  by  an  etibrt  ra- 
ther mechanical  than  voluntary,  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  instant  ruin  attending  its  descent, 
he  felt  as  if  the  better  part  of  him,  his  firm-ness  oi 
tnnul  and  strength  of  body,  had  been  rent  away  with 
the  descending  rock,  as  it  fell  thundering,  with  clouds 
of  dust  and  smoke,  into  the  torrents  antl  whirlpools 
of  the  vexed  gulf  beneath.  In  fact,  the  .seaman  swept 
fro'".  the  rit^k  of  a  wrecked  wessel,  drenched  in  the 
waves,  and  battered  against  the  rocks  o"  the  shore, 
does  not  differ  more  from  the  same  mariner,  when,  at 
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the  commencement  nf  t'.ie  Ejnln,  lie  stood  upon  tlie 
deck  of  his  favourite  ship,  proud  of  her  stren^ilh  and 
h:s  own  dexterity,  than  Arthur,  when  commencing 
liis  journey,  from  the  same  Arttiur,  while  chn^ins  to 
the  decayed  tnmk  of  an  olil  tree,  from  which,  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth,  lie  saw  the  fall  of 
iha  crag  which  he  had  so  nearly  acr-ompanied.  The 
effecis  of  his  terror,  indeed,  were  physical  as  well  as 
mural,  for  a  thousand  colours  played  before  his  eyes; 
lie  was  attacked  by  a  sick  di/ziness,  and  deprived  at 
once  of  the  obedience  of  those  linilis  whicli  had 
liiiherto  served  him  so  admirably;  his  arms  and 
hands,  as  if  no  longer  at  his  own  command,  now 
clung  to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  cramp-like 
tenacity  over  which  he  seemed  to  possess  no  power, 
and  now  trembled  in  a  si  ate  of  such  complete  nerv- 
ous relaxation,  as  led  him  to  fear  that  they  were  be- 
coming unable  to  support  him  longer  in  his  position. 
An  incident,  in  itself  trifling,  added  to  the  distress 
occasioned  by  this  alienation  of  his  powers.  Allliv- 
ing  tilings  in  the  neighbourhood  had,  as  might  besup- 

f)osed,  been  startled  by  the  tremendous  fall  to  wnich 
lis  progress  had  given  occasion.  Flights  of  owls, 
bats,  and  other  birds  of  darkness,  compelled  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  air,  had  lost  no  time  in  return- 
ing into  their  bovvers  of  ivy,  or  the  harbour  afibrded 
them  by  the  rifts  and  holes  of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 
One  of  this  ill-omened  flight  chanced  to  be  a  1am- 
nier-geier,  or  Alpine  vulture,  a  bird  larger  and  more 
voracious  than  the  eijgle  himself,  and  which  Arthur 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  look 
upon  closely.  With  the  instinct  of  most  birds  of 
prey,  it  is  the  custom  of  this  creature,  when  gorged 
with  food,  to  assume  some  station  of  inaccessible  se- 
curity, and  there  remain  stationary  and  motionless 
for  days  together,  till  the  work  of  digestion  h.<!S  been 
accomplished,  and  activity  returns  with  the  pressure 
of  appetite.  Disturbed  from  such  a  state  of  repose, 
one  of  these  terrific  birds  had  risen  from  the  ravine  to 
which  the  species  gives  its  name,  and  bavins'  circled 
unwillingly  round,  with  a  ghastly  scream  and  a  flag- 
ging wing,  it  had  sunk  down  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a 
cra^,  not  four  yards  from  the  tree  in  which  Arthur 
held  his  precarious  station.  Although  still  in  some 
degree  stupified  by  torpor,  it  seemed  encouraged  by 
the  motionless  state  of  the  young  man  to  suppose 
him  dead,  or  dying,  and  sat  there  and  gazed  at  him, 
v^ithout  displaying  any  of  that  apprehension  which 
the  fi«rcest  animals  usually  entertain  from  the  vicinity 
of  man. 

As  Arthur,  endeavouring  to  shakoDfl'  the  incapaci- 
tating effects  of  his  panic  fear,  raised  his  eyes  to  look 
gradually  and  cautiously  around,  he  encountered  those 
of  the  voracious  and  obscene  bird,  whose  head  and 
neck  denuded  of  feathers,  her  eyes  surroiuided  by  an  iris 
of  an  orange  tawny  colour,  and  a  position  more  hori- 
zontal than  erect,  distinguished  her  as  much  from  the 
noble  carriage  and  graceful  proportions  of  the  eagle, 
as  those  of  the  lion  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  creation 
above  the  gaunt,  ravenous,  grisly,  yet  dastard  wolf. 

As  if  arrested  by  a  charm,  the  eyes  of  young  Philip- 
son  remained  bent  on  this  ill-omened  and  ill-favoured 
bird,  without  his  having  the  power  to  remove  them. 
The  apprehension  of  dangers,  ideal  as  well  as  real, 
weighed  upon  his  weakened  inind,  disabled  as  it  was 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  a  creature,  not  more  loathsome  to  the  hu- 
man race,  than  averse  to  come  within  their  reach, 
seemed  as  ominous  as  it  was  unusual.  Vv'hy  did  it 
gaze  on  him  with  such  glaring  earnestness,  projecting 
Its  disgusting  torm,  as  if  presently  to  alight  upon  his 
person  ]  The  foul  bird,  was  she  the  demon  of  the 
place  to  which  her  name  referred ']  and  did  she  come 
to  exu-!t,  that  an  intruder  on  her  haunts  senied  in- 
volved amid  their  perils,  with  little  hope  or  chance  of 
deliverance  1  Or  was  it  a  native  vulture  of  the  rocks, 
whose  sagacity  foresaw  that  the  rash  traveller  was 
soon  destined  to  become  its  victim?  Could  the  crea- 
ture, whose  senses  are  said  to  be  so  acute,  argue  from 
circuinstances  the  stranger's  approaching  death,  and 
wait,  like  a  raven  or  hooded  crow  by  a  dying  sheep. 
for  the  earliest  opportunity  to  commence  her  ravenous 
banquet  ?  Was  he  doomed  to  feel  its  beak  and  talons 
before  his  heart's  blood  should  cease  to  beat?     Had 


he  already  lost  the  dignity  of  humanity,  the  awe  which 
the  being  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  inspires 
into  all  inferior  creatures  '.' 

Apprehensions  so  painful  served  more  than  all  that 
reason  could  suggest,  to  renew  in  some  degree  the 
elasticity  of  the  young  man's  mind.  By  waving  his 
handkerchief,  usin^,  however,  the  greatest  [irecaution 
in  his  movements,  lie  succeeded  in  scaring  the  vulture 
from  his  vicinity;  It  rose  from  its  resting-place, 
screaming  harshly  and  dolefully,  and  sailed  on  its 
expanded  pinions  to  seek  a  place  of  more  undisturbed 
repose,  while  the  adventurous  traveller  felt  a  sensible 
ple.-isiire  at  being  relieved  of  its  disgusting  presence. 

With  inore  collected  idea.s,  the  young  man,  who 
could  obtain,  from  his  position,  a  partial  view  of  the 
platform  he  had  left,  endeavoured  to  testify  bis  safety 
to  his  father,  by  displaying,  as  high  as  he  could,  the 
banner  by  which  he  had  cliased  off  the  vulture.  I^ike 
them,  too,  he  heard,  but  at  a  less  distance,  the  burst 
of  the  great  Swiss  horn,  which  seemed  to  annourice 
some  near  succour.  He  replied  by  shouting  and  w;aving 
his  flag,  to  direct  assistance  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
so  much  required  ;  and,  recalling  his  faculties,  which 
had  almost  deserted  him,  he  laboured  mentally  to 
recover  hope,  and  with  hope  the  means  and  motive 
for  exertion. 

A  faithful  Catholic,  he  eagerly  recommended  himself 
in  prayer  to  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen,  and,  making 
vow-s  of  propitiation,  besought  her  intercession,  that 
he  might  be  delivered  from  his  dreadful  condition.— 
"Or, gracious  Lady  !"  he  concluded  his  orison,  "if  it 
is  my  doom  to  lose  my  life  like  a  hunted  fox  amidst 
this  savage  wilderness  of  tottenng  crags,  restore  at 
least  my  natural  sense  of  patience  and  courage,  and 
let  not  one  who  has  lived  like  a  man,  though  a  sinful 
one,  meet  death  like  a  timid  hare  !" 

Having  devoutly  recommended  himself  to  that  Pro- 
tectress, of  whom  the  legends  of  the  Catholic  Church 
form  a  picture  so  amiable,  Arthur,  though  every  nerve 
still  shook  with  his  late  agitation,  and  his  heart 
throbbed  with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  suffocate 
him,  turned  his  thoughts  and  observations  to  the 
means  of  effecting  his  escape.  But,  as  he  looked 
around  hiin,  he  became  more  and  rnore  sensible  how 
much  he  was  enervated  by  the  bodily  injuries  and  the 
mental  agony  which  he  had  sustained  during  his  late 
peril.  He  could  not,  by  any  etlbrt  of  which  he  was 
capable,  fix  his  giddy  atid  bewildered  eyes  on  the  scene 
around  him  ; — fhey  seemed  to  reel  till  the  landscape 
danced  along  wirn  them,  and  a  motley  chaos  of 
thickets  and  tall  clifis,  w>ich  interposed  between  him 
and  the  ruinous  Castle  of  Geierstein,  mixed  and 
whirled  round  in  such  confusion,  that  nothing,  save 
the  consciousness  that  such  an  idea  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  partial  insanity,  prevented  him  from  throwing 
hiniself  from  the  tree,  as  if  to  join  the  wild  dance  to 
which  his  disturbed  brain  had  given  motion. 

"Heaven  be  my  protection  !"  said  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  closing  his  eyes,  in  hopes,  by  abstracting 
himself  from  the  terrors  of  his  situation,  to  compose 
his  too  active  imagination,  "  my  senses  are  abandon- 
ing me !" 

He  became  still  more  convinced  that  this  was  the 
case,  when  a  female  voice,  in  a  high-pitched  but  emi- 
neiitly  musical  accent,  was  heard  at  no  great  distance, 
as  if  calling  to  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  once  more, 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  place  from 
whence  the  sounds  seemed  to  come,  though  far  from 
being  certain  that  they  existed  saving  in  his  own  dis- 
ordered imagination.  The  visiori  which  appeared 
had  almost  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  his  mind 
was  unsettled,  and  his  senses  in  no  state  to  serve  hin: 
accuratelv. 

Upon  the  verysummit  of  a  pyramidical  rock  that 
rose  out  of  the  depth  of  the  valley,  was  seen  a  femalo 
figure,  so  obscured  by  mist,  that  only  the  outlin«t 
could  be  traced.  The  form,  reflected  against  the  skj, 
appeared  rather  the  iindefined  lineaments  of  a  soiril 
than  of  a  mortal  m.aiden ;  lor  her  person  s'^eiued  an 
l:ght,  and  scarcelv  more  opaque,  than  the  thin  cloud 
that  surrounded  ber  pedestal.  Arthur's  first  beliei 
was,  that  the  Virgin  had  heard  his  vows,  ana  had 
descended  in  nerson  to  his  rescue;  and  he  was  alxnM 
to  recite  his  Ave  Maria,  when  the  voice  again  call«' 
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to  him  with  the  singular  shrill  modulation  of  the 
mountain  halioo,  by  which  the  natives  of  the  Alps 
can  hold  confcrence'wiih  each  other  from  one  moun- 
tain rid£?e  to  another,  across  ravines  of  great  depth 
and  width. 

While  he  debated  how  to  address  this  unexpected 
nppantion,  it  disappeared  from  the  point  which  it  at 
first  occupied,  and  presently  after  became  again  visi- 
ble, perched  on  the  cliff  out  of  which  projected  the 
tree  in  which  .Arthur  had  taken  refuge.  Her  ner- 
sonal  appearance,  as  well  as  her  dress,  made  it  tlien 
apparent  that  she  was  a  maiden  of  these  mountains, 
familiar  with  their  dangerous  paths.  He  saw  that 
a  beautiful  young  woman  stood  before  him,  who  re- 
garded him  with  a  mi.xture  of  pity  and  wonder. 

"  Stranger,"  she  at  length  said,  "  who  are  you,  and 
whence  come  you 7" 

"I  am  a  stranger,  maiden,  as  you  justly  term  me," 
answered  the  young  man,  raising  himself  as  well  as 
he  could.  "I  left  Lucerne  this  morning,  with  my 
father,  and  a  guide.  I  parted  with  them  not  three  fur- 
longs from  hence.  May  it  please  you,  gentle  maiden, 
to  warn  them  of  my  safety,  for  I  know  my  father 
will  be  in  despair  upon  my  account?" 

"  Wilhngly,"  said  the  maiden;  "but  I  think  my 
uncle,  or  some  one  of  my  kinsmen,  must  have  al- 
ready found  them,  and  will  prove  faithful  guides. 
Can  I  not  aid  you  ?— are  you  wounded — are  you 
hurt?  We  were  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  a  rock— ay, 
and  yonder  it  lies,  a  mass  of  no  ordinary  size." 

As  the  Swiss  maiden  spoke  tluis,  she  approached 
so  close  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  looked  with 
such  indifference  into  the  gulf,  that  the  sympathv 
which  connects  the  actor  and  spectator  upon  such 
occasions  broudit  back  the  sickness  and  vertigo 
from  which  Artnur  had  just  recovered,  and  he  sunk 
back  into  his  former  more  recumbent  posture  with 
something  like  a  faint  groan. 

"  Vou  are  then  ill  ?"  said  the  maiden,  who  ob- 
served him  turn  pale—"  Where  and  what  is  the 
harm  you  have  received  ?" 

"  None,  gentle  maiden,  saving  some  bruises  of 
little  import;  but  my  head  turns,  and  my  heart 
grows  sick,  when  I  see  you  so  near  the  verge  of  the 
chH!" 

"Is  cnat  all?"  replied  the  Swiss  maiden.  "Know, 
stranger,  that  I  do  not  stand  on  my  uncle's  hearth 
with  more  security  than  I  have  stood  upon  precipices, 
compared  to  which  tliis  is  a  child's  leap.  You,  too, 
stranger,  if,  as  1  judge  from  the  traces,  you  have 
come  along  the  edge  of  I  he  precipice  which  the 
earth-slide  hath  laid  bare,  ought  to  be  far  beyond 
f;uch  weakness,  since  surely  vou  must  be  well  entitled 
to  call  yourself  a  cragsman." 

"  I  might  have  called  myself  so  half  an  hour  since," 
answered  Arthur;  "but  I  think  I  shall  hardly  venture 
to  assume  the  name  in  future." 

'  Be  not  downcast,"  said  his  kind  adviser,  "for 
a  p,issing  qualm,  which  will  at  times  cloud  the  spirit 
and  dazzle  the  eyesight  of  the  bravest  and  most 
experienced.  Raise  yourself  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  advance  closer  to  the  rock  out  of  which  it 
grows.  Observe  the  place  well.  It  is  easy  for  you, 
when  you  have  attained  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
jecting stem,  to  gain  by  one  bold  step  the  solid  rock 
upon  which  I  stand,  after  which  there  is  no  danger 
or  difficulty  worlhy  of  men  I  ion  to  a  young  man, 
whose  limbs  are  whole,  and  whose  courage  is  active." 
"My  limbs  are  indeed  sound,"  replied  the  youth; 
"bi;t  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  much  my  courage 
is  broken.  Yet  I  will  not  disgrace  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  an  unhappy  wanderer,  by  listening 
longer  to  the  dastardly  suggestions  of  a  feeling, 
which  till  to-day  has  been  a  stranger  to  my  bosom." 
Tne  maiden  looked  on  him  an.xiously,  and  with 
much  interest,  as,  raising  himself  cautiously,  and 
moving  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  lay  nearly 
liiirizonial  from  the  rock,  and  seemed  to  bend  as  he 
changed  his  posture,  the  youth  at  length  stood  up- 
ligl.i,  within  what,  on  levi  1  ground,  had  been  but 
uii  extended  stride  to  the  clifl'  on  which  the  tiwiss 
maiden  stood.  But  instead  of  being  a  step  to  be 
tji'.en  on  the  level  and  firm  earth,  it  was  one  which 


torrent  surged  and  boiled  with  incredible  fury.  Ar- 
thur's knees  knocked  against  each  other,  his  feet 
became  of  lead,  and  seemed  no  longer  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  he  experienced,  in  a  stronger  degree 
than  ever,  that  unnerving  influence,  which  those 
who  have  been  overwhelmed  by  it  in  a  situation  of 
like  peril  never  can  forget,  and  which  others,  hap- 
pily strangers  to  its  power,  may  have  diflBculty  even 
in  comprehending. 

The  young  woman  discerned  his  emotion,  and 
foresaw  its  probable  consequences.  As  the  only 
mode  in  her  power  to  restore  his  conndenre,  she 
sprung  lightly  from  the  rock  to  the  stem  of  tjie  tree, 
on  which  she  alighted  with  the  ease  and  security  of 
a  bird,  and  in  the  same  instant  back  to  the  cliif;  and 
extending  her  hand  to  the  stranger,  "IMy  arm,"  she 
said,  "  is  but  a  slight  balustrade  ;  yet  do  but  step  for- 
ward with  resolution,  and  you  will  find  it  as  secure 
as  the  battlement  of  Berne."  But  shame  now  over- 
came terrror  so  much,  that  .Arthur,  declining  assist- 
ance which  he  could  not  have  accepted  without 
feeling  lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  topk  heart  of  grace, 
and  succes.=fu!ly  achieved  the  formidable  step  which 
placed  him  upon  the  same  cliff  with  his  kind  as- 
sistant. 

To  seize  her  hand  and  raise  it  to  his  lips,  in  afTec- 
tionate  token  of  gratitude  and  respect,  was  naturally 
the  youth's  first  action  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
maiden  to  have  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  without 
assuming  a  degreeof  prudery  foreign  to  her  character, 
and  occasioning  a  ceremonious  denate  upon  a  matter 
of  no  great  consequence,  where  the  scene  of  action, 
was  a  rock  scarce  five  feet  long  by  tiiree  in  width, 
and  which  looked  down  upon  a  torrent  roaring 
some  hundred  feet  bjlow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Cursed  be  tlie  gold  and  silver,  which  persuade 
SVtak  man  to  follnw  far  fatiguing  trade. 
The  lily,  peac-e.  outsliines  tlie  silver  store, 
And  life  is  dearer  ilian  the  gohlen  ore. 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealihy  town. 

Hassan,  or  the  Camel-driver. 

Arthur  Philipson,  and  Anne  of  Geierstein,  lhu3 
placed  together  in  a  situation  which  brought  them  into 
the  closest  possible  contiguity,  felt  a  slight  degree  of 
embarrassment;  the  j'oung  man,  doubijess,  from  the 
fear  of  being  judged  a  poltron  in  the  eves  of  the 
maiden  by  whom  he  had  been  rescued,  and  the  young 
woman,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  she 
had  made,  or  a  sense  of  being  placed  suddenly  in  a 
sitiiaiimi  of  such  proximity  to  the  youth  whose  life  she 
had  probably  saved. 

"And  t3ow,  maiden,"  said  Arthur,  "I  must  repair 
to  my  father.  The  life  which  I  owe  to  your  assist- 
ance, can  scarce  be  called  welcome  to  me,  unless  I 
am  permitted  to  hasten  to  his  rescue." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  another  bngle-blasr, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  quarter  in  which  the 
elder  PhiIi|)Son  and  his  guide  had  been  left  by  their 
young  and  daring  companion.  Arihur  looked  in  that 
direction  :  but  the  platform,  which  he  had  seen  but 
imperfectly  from  the  iree,  when  he  was  perched  in 
that  place  of  refuge,  was  invisible  from  the  rock  on 
whicn  they  now  stood. 

"  It  would  cost  me  nothing  to  step  back  on  yonder 
root,"  said  the  young  woman,  "  to  spy  from  thcnco 
whether  I  could  Ste  anahi  of  your  friends.  Hut  I  am 
convinced  they  are  under  safer  guidance  than  either 
yours  or  mine ;  for  the  horn  announces  ih:it  my  uncle, 
or  some  of  my  young  kinsmen,  have  reached  thern. 
They  are  bv  this  time  on  their  way  to  the  Geierstein, 
to  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  become  your 
guide;  for  you  may  be  assured  that  iny  uncle  .Arnold 
will  not  allow  yc>u  to  pass  farther  to-day;  and  wa 
shall  but  lose  time  by  endeavouring  to  find  your 
friends,  who,  situated  where  you  say  you  left  them, 
will  reach  tiie  Geierstein  sooner  than  we  shall.  Fol- 
low nie,  then,  or  I  must  suppose  you  weary  of  my 
guidance." 

"  Sooner  suppose  me  weary  of  the  life  ^yhich  youi 
Biisi  cross  a  dark  abyss,  al  the  bottom  of  which  a  I  guidance  has  in  all  probability  saved,"  replied  Arthur 
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and  prepared  to  attend  her;  at  the  same  lime  fakins; 
a  view  of  her  dress  and  person,  which  confirmed  liie 
satisfaction  he  had  in  foilowinsr  such  a  conductor,  and 
which  we  shall  take  the  iiberiy  to  detail  somewhat 
more  minutely  than  he  could  do  at  that  time. 

An  upper  vest,  neitlier  so  close  as  to  display  the 
person,  a  habit  forbidden  by  the  sumptuary  laws  of 
the  canton,  nor  so  loose  as  to  be  an  incumbrance  in 
walking  or  climbing,  covered  a  close  tunic  of  a  diHi-r- 
ent  Colour,  and  come  down  betieath  the  middle  of  the 
le^r,  but  sufit'red  the  ankle,  in  all  its  fine  proportions, 
to  be  completely  visible.  The  foot  was  defended  by 
a  sandal,  the  point  of  which  was  turned  upwards,  and 
the  crossings  and  knots  of  the  strings,  which  secured 
it  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  were  garnished  wi'h  silver 
rings.  The  upper  vest  was  gailnred  round  the  mid- 
dle by  a  sash  of  party-coloured  silk,  ornamented  with 
twisted  threads  of  gold  ;  while  the  tunic,  open  at  the 
throat,  permitted  the  shape  anil  exf|uisite  whiteness  of 
a  we. '-formed  neck  to  be  visible  at  the  collar,  and  for 
an  in  di  or  two  beneath.  The  small  portion  of  the 
throat  and  biisom  thus  exposed,  was  even  more  bril- 
liantly fair  than  was  promised  by  the  countenance, 
which  last  bore  some  marks  of  having  been  freely  e.v- 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  by  no  means  in  a  degree  to 
diminish  its  beauty,  but  just  so  far  as  to  show  that  the 
maiden  possessed  the  health  which  is  purchased  by 
habits  of  rural  exercise.  Her  long  fair  hair  fell  down 
in  a  profusion  of  curls  on  each  side  of  a  face,  whose 
blue  eyes,  iovelv  features,  and  dignified  simplicity  of 
expression,  impfied  at  once  a  character  of  gentleness, 
and  of  the  self-relying  resolution  of  a  mind  too  vir- 
tuous to  suspect  evil,  and  too  noble  to  fear  it.  Above 
these  locks,  beauty's  natural  and  most  beseeming  or- 
nament— or  rather,  1  should  say,  amongst  them— was 
placed  the  small  bonnet,  which,  from  its  size,  little 
answered  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  head,  but  .served 
to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  wearer,  who  had 
not  failed,  accprding  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
mountain  maidens,  to  decorate  the  tiny  cap  with  a 
heron's  feather,  and  the  then  unusual  luxury  of  a 
small  and  thin  chaiti  of  gold,  long  enough  to  encir- 
cle the  cap  four  or  five  times,  and  having  the  ends 
secured  under  a  broad  medal  of  the  same  costly 
metal. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  stature  of  the  young 
person  was  something  above  the  common  size,  and 
that  the  whole  contour  of  her  form,  without  being  in 
the  stighiest  degree  masculine,  resembled  that  of  Mi- 
nerva, rather  than  the  proud  beauties  of  Juno,  or  the 
yielding  graces  of  Venus.  The  noble  bro\v,  the  well- 
formed  and  active  limbs,  the  firm  and  yet  light  step — 
above  all,  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  resembling 
the  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  and  the  open 
and  candid  look,  which  seemed  desirous  of  knowing 
nothing  that  was  hidden,  and  conscious  that  she  her- 
self had  nothing  to  hide,  were  traits  not  unworthy  of 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  chastity. 

The  road  which  the  young  Englishman  pursued, 
under  the  guidance  of  this  beautiful  young  woman, 
was  difficult  and  unequal,  bur  could  not  be  termed 
dangerous,  at  least  in  comparison  to  those  precipices 
over  which  Arthur  had  recently  passed.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  continuation  of  the  path  which  the  slip  or  slide 
of  earth,  so  often  mentioned,  ha(|  interrupted  ;  and 
although  it  had  sustai.ied  damage  in  several  places  at 
the  period  of  the  same  earthquake,  yet  there  were 
marks  of  these  having  been  already  repaired  in  such 
a  rede  manner  as  made  the  way  sufficient  for  the  ne- 
cessary intercourse  of  a  people  so  indiffereni  as  ihe 
Swiss  to  smooth  or  level  paths.  The  maiden  also 
gave  Arthur  to  understand,  that  the  present  road  look 
a  circuit  f(jr  the  purpose  of  gaining  that  on  which  he 
was  lately  travelling,  and  that  if  lie  and  his  co.npa- 
nions  had  turned  olf'at  the  place  where  this  new  track 
united  with  the  old  pathway,  they  woidd  have  escaped 
the  danger  which  had  attended  their  keeping  the  road 
by  ihe  verge  of  the  precipice. 

The  path  which  thev  now  pursued  was  rather  avert- 
!  ed  from  the  torrent,  though  siill  within  hearing  of  its 
sullen  thunders,  which  seemed  to  increase  as  they 
ascended  parallel  to  its  course,  till  suddenly  the  road, 
turning  short,  and  directing  itself  straight  upon  the 
old  castle,  brought  them  within  sight  of  one  of  the 
Vol.  VI. 


most  splendid  and  awful  scenes  of  that  mountainous 

region. 

The  ancient  tower  of  Geierstein,  though  neither  ex- 
tensive, nor  distinguished  by  architectural  ornament, 
possessed  an  air  of  terrible  dignity  by  its  position  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  torrent, 
which.  Just  at  the  angle  of  the  rock  on  \\hich  the 
ruins  are  situated,  falls  sheer  over  a  cascade  of  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  then  rushes  du«n  the 
defile,  through  a  trough  of  living  rock,  which  perhaps 
its  waves  have  been  deepening  since  time  itself  had  a 
commencement.  Facing,  and  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing down  upon  ibis  eternal  roar  of  waters,  stood  the 
old  tower,  built  so  close  to  the  verge  of  the  prec'pice. 
that  the  buiiresses  with  which  the  arcl'.itect  had 
strengthened  ihe  foundation,  seemed  a  part  of  tha 
solid  rock  itself,  and  a  continuation  of  ii.s  perpendi- 
cular ascent.  As  usual  throughout  Euro|.e  in  tha 
feudal  times,  the  principal  part  of  the  building  was 
a  massive  .square  pile,  ine  decayed  summil  of  w  hit  h 
was  rendered  picturesque,  by  flanking  turrets  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  heights,  some  round,  some  angular, 
some  ruinous,  some  tolerably  entire,  varying  the 
outline  of  the  building  as  seen  against  the  stormy 
sky. 

A  projecting  sallyport,  descending  by  a  flight  of 
steps  from  the  tower,  had  in  former  times  given  ac- 
cess to  a  bridge  connecting  the  castle  with  that  side 
of  the  stream  on  which  Arthur  Philipson  and  his  fair 
guide  now  stood.  A  single  arch,  or  rather  one  rib  of 
an  arch,  consisting  of  single  stones,  still  remained, 
and  spanned  the  river  immediately  in  front  of  the 
waterfall.  In  former  limes  this  arch  had  served  for 
the  support  of  a  wooden  drawbridge,  of  more  conve- 
nient breadth,  and  of  such  length  and  weigh'  as  must 
have  been  rather  unmnnagenlije,  had  ii  nf>t  been 
lowered  on  some  solid  resting  place.  It  is  true,  the 
device  was  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that 
even  when  the  drawbridge  was  up,  there  remained  a 
possibility  of  approaching  the  castle  gate  by  means  of 
this  naiTow  rib  of  stone.  But  as  it  was  not  above 
eighteen  inches  broad,  and  could  only  admit  the 
daring  foe  who  should  traverse  it,  to  a  doorway,  re- 
gularly defended  by  gate  and  portcullis,  and  having 
flanking  turrets  and  projections,  from  which  stones, 
darts,  melted  lead,  and  scalding  wa'er,  might  be 
poured  down  on  the  soldiery  who  should  venture  to 
approach  Geierstein  by  this  precarious  access,  the 
possibility  of  such  an  attempt  was  not  considered  aa 
diminishing  the  security  of  the  garrison. 

In  the  tinie  we  treat  of,  the  castle  being  entirely 
ruined  and  dismantled,  and  the  door,  drawbridge,  and 
portcullis  gone,  the  dilapidated  gateway,  and  the  slen- 
der arch  which  connected  the  two  sides  of  the  stream, 
were  used  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
banks  of  the  river,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whom  habit  had  familiarized  with  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  passage. 

Arthur  Philipson  had,  in  the  mean  time,  like  a  good 
bow  when  new  strung,  regained  the  elasticity  of  feel- 
ing and  character  which  was  natural  to  him.  It  was 
not  indeed  with  perfect  composure  that  he  followed 
his  guide,  as  she  tripped  lightly  over  the  narrow  arch, 
composed  of  rugged  stones,  and  rendered  wet  ana 
slippery  with  the  perpetual  drizzle  of  the  mist  issuing 
from  the  neiglibouring  cascade.  Nor  was  it  without 
apprehension  that  he  found  himself  performing  this 
perilous  feat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  waterfall 
itself,  whose  deafening  roar  he  could  not  exclude  from 
his  ears,  though  he  took  care  not  to  turn  his  head 
towards  its  terrors,  lest  his  brain  should  again  be  dii,- 
zied  by  the  tumult  of  the  waters  as  they  shot  forward 
from  the  precipice  above,  and  plunged  themselves 
into  what  seemed  the  fathomless  gulf  below.  But 
notwithstanding  these  feelings  of  agitation,  the  na- 
tural shaine  to  show  cowardice  where  a  Deaiitiiu) 
young  fefnale  exhibited  so  much  indifference,  and  the 
desire  to  regain  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  Ins  guide, 
prevent^^d  Arthur  from  aga"i  giving  way  to  the  appal- 
ling feelings  by  which  he  had  been  overwluJmed  a 
short  lime  before.  Stepping  firmly  on,  yet  cau'iously 
supporting  himself  with  his  piked  staft  he  traced  the 
light  footsteps  of  his  guide  along  the  bridge  of  dread, 
and  followed  her  through  the  ruined  salivpor'.  j) 
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wluch  ihcv  ascended  by  stairs  which  were  equally 
(liUnidateiJ. 

The  jrateway  admitted  them  into  a  mass  of  i-uins, 
formerly  a  sort  of  court-yard  to  the  donjon,  which 
rose  in  gloomy  dignity  above  the  wreck  of  what  had 
been  works  destined  for  external  defence,  or  buildings 
for  interna!  accommodation.  They  quicklv  passed 
through  these  nniis.  overwhich  vegetaiionhad  thrown 
a  wiid  mantle  of  ivy,  and  other  creeping  shrubs,  and 
issued  from  them  through  the  main  gate  of  the  ca.stle 
into  one  of  those  spots  m  which  Nature  often  embo- 
soms her  sweetest  charms,  in  the  midst  of  districts 
chiedy  characterized  by  waste  and  desolati(jn. 

The  Castle  in  this  aspect,  also  rose  considerably 
above  the  neighbouring  ground,  but  the  elevation  of 
the  site,  which  towards  the  torrent  was  an  abrupt 
rock,  was^  on  this  side  a  steep  eminence,  which  had 
'..een  scarped  like  a  modern  glacis,  to  render  the 
building  more  secure.  It  was  now  covered  with 
young  trees  and  bushes,  out  of  which  the  tower  itself 
seemed  to  rise  in  ruined  dignity,  [jevond  this  hang- 
ing thicket  the  view  was  of  a  very  dilferent  character. 
A  piece  of  ground,  amounting  to  more  t!ian  a  hundred 
acres,  seeiiied  scooped  out  of  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, which,  retaining  the  same  savage  character 
with  the  tract  in  which  the  travellers  had  been  that 
morning  bewildered,  enclosed,  and  as  it  were  defend- 
ed, a  limited  space  of  a  mild  and  fertile  character. 
The  surfacf  of  this  little  domain  was  considerably 
varied,  but  its  general  aspect  was  a  gentle  slope  to 
the  south-west. 

The  principal  object  which  it  presented  was  a  large 
house  composed  of  huge  logs,  without  any  pretence 
to  form  or  symmetry,  but  indicating,  by  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  it,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the 
neighbouring  offices,  and  the  improved  and  cultivated 
character  of  the  fields  around,  that  it  was  the  abode, 
not  of  splendour  certainly,  but  of  ease  and  compe- 
tence. An  orchard  of  thriving  fruit-trees  extended  to 
the  southward  of  the  dwelling.  Groves  oi!"  walnut 
and  chestimt  grew  in  stately  array,  antl  even  a  vine- 
yard, of  three  or  four  acres,  showed  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape  was  understood  and  practised.  It  is 
now  universal  in  Switzerland,  but  was,  in  those  early 
days,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  few  more  for- 
tunate proprijtors,  who  had  the  rare  advantage  of 
uniting  intelligence  with  opulent  or  at  least  easy  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  were  fair  ranges  of  pasture-fields,  into  which 
the  fine  race  of  cattle  which  constitute  the  pride  and 
wealth  of  tlie  Swiss  mountaineers,  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  more  Alpine  grazings  where  they  had 
fed  during  the  summer,  to  be  near  shelter  and  protec- 
tion when  the  autumnal  storms  might  ba  expected. 
On  some  selected  spots,  the  lambs  of  the  last  season 
fed  in  plenty  and  security,  and  in  others,  huge  trees, 
the  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  were  suffered  to  .re- 
main, from  motives  of  convenience  probably,  that 
they  might  be  at  hand  when  timber  was  nxiuired  for 
domestic  use,  but  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  woodland 
chara'-.ter  to  a  scene  otherwise  agricultural.  Through 
thin  mountain-paradise  the  course  of  a  small  brook 
might  be  traced,  novv  showing  itself  to  the  sun,  which 
haa  by  this  time  dispelled  the  fogs,  now  intunating 
its  course,  by  its  gentle  sloping  banks,  clothed  in 
some  places  with  lofty  trees,  or  concealing  itself  under 
thickets  of  hawthorn  and  nut  bushes.  Tliis  stream, 
by  a  devious  and  gentle  course,  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  reluctance  to  leave  this  quiet  region,  found  its 
way  at  length  out  of  the  sequestered  domain,  and,  hke 
a  youth  hurrying  frorn  the  gay  and  tranquil  sports  of 
boyhood  into  the  wild  career  of  active  life,  finally 
united  itself  with  the  boisterous  torrent,  which,  break- 
ing down  tmnultuously  from  the  mountains,  shook 
the  ancient  Tower  of  Geierstein  as  it  roll.'d  down  'lie 
adjaeerit  rock,  and  then  rushed  howling  through  the 
uefile  in  which  our  youthful  traveller  had  well  nigh 
lost  his  life. 

E:iger  as  the  younger  Philipson  was  to  rejoin  his 
tatlier,  he  could  not  help  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
wonder  how  so  much  beauty  slioiild  be  found  amid 
such  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  look  back  on  the  Tower 
of  Geierstein,  and  on  the  huge  clitT  from  which  it  de- 
nied its  name,  as  if  to  ascertain,  by  the  sight  of  these 


distinguished  landmarks,  that  he  was  actually  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  savage  svild  where  he  had  en- 
countered so  mucli  danger  and  terror.  Yet  so  nar- 
row were  the  limits  of  this  cultivated  farm,  that  it 
hardly  required  such  a  retrospect  to  satisfy  the  spec- 
tator that  the  spot  susceptible  of  human  industry,  and 
on  which  it  seemed  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
labour  had  been  bestowed,  bore  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  wilderness  in  which  it  was  situated.  It 
was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  in  some 
places  rising  into  walls  of  rock,  in  others  clothed 
with  dark  and  savage  forests  of  the  pine  and  the 
larch,  of  primeval  antiquity.  Above  these,  from  the 
eminence  on  which  the  tower  was  situated,  could  be 
seen  the  almost  rosy  hue  in  which  an  immense  gla- 
cier threw  back  ihe  sun;  and,  still  higher  over  the 
frozen  surface  of  that  icy  sea,  arose,  in  silent  dignity, 
the  pale  peaks  of  tliose  countless  mountains,  on  which 
the  snovv  eternally  rests. 

What  \ye  have  taken  some  time  to  describe,  occupied 
young  Philipson  only  for  one  or  two  hurried  minutes; 
for  on  a  sloping  lawn,  which  was  in  front  of  the  farm- 
house, as  the  mansion  might  be  properly  styled,  he 
saw  five  or  six  persons,  the  foremost  of  whom,  from 
his  gait,  his  dress,  and  the  form  of  his  cap,  he  could 
easily  distinguish  as  the  parent  whom  he  hardly  ex- 
pected at  one  time  to  have  again  beheld. 

He  followed,  therefore,  his  conductress  with  a  glad 
step,  as  she  leil  the  way  down  the  steep  ascent  on 
which  the  ruined  tower  was  situated.  They  ap- 
proached tiie  group  whom  Arthur  had  noticed,  the 
foremost  of  which  was  his  father,  who  hasiiiy  came 
forward  to  meet  him,  in  company  with  another  per- 
son, of  advanced  age,  and  stature  well  nigli  eiiiantic. 
and  who,  from  his  simple  yet  majestic  bearing,  seemea 
tlie  worthy  countryman  of  William  Tell,  Siaufbacher, 
VV'inkelried,  and  other  Swiss  worthies,  whose  stout 
hearts  and  hardy  arms  had,  in  the  preceding  ase,  vin- 
dicated against  countless  hosts  their  personal  liberty, 
and  the  independence  of  their  country. 

With  a  natural  courtesy,  as  if  to  spare  the  father  and 
son  many  witnesses  to  a  meeting  which  must  be  at- 
tended with  emotion,  the  Landamman  himself,  in 
walking  forward  with  the  elder  Philipson,  signed  to 
those  by  whom  he  was  attended,  all  of  whom  seemed 
young  men,  to  remain  behind  : — They  remained  ac- 
cordingly, examining,  as  it  seemed,  the  guide  Antonio, 
upon  the  adventures  of  the  strangers.  Anne,  the  con- 
ductress of  Arthur  Philipson,  had  but  time  to  s'ay  to 
him,  "  Vonder  old  man  is^my  uncle,  Arnold  Bieder- 
rnan,  and  these  young  men  are  my  kinsmen,"  when 
the  former,  with  the  elder  traveller,  were  close  before 
them.  The  Landamman,  with  the  same  proiiriety  of 
feeling  which  he  had  before  displayed,  signed  to  his 
niece  to  move  a  little  aside;  yet  while  requiring  from 
her  an  account  of  her  morning's  expedition,  he 
watched  the  interview  of  the  father  and  son  with  as 
much  curiosity  as  his  natural  sense  of  complaisance 
permitted  him  to  testify.  It  w^as  of  a  character  differ 
ent  from  what  he  had  expected. 

We  have  already  described  the  elder  Philipson  as  a 
father  devotedly  attach<;d  to  his  son,  ready  to  rush  on 
death  when  he  had  expected  to  lose  hiin,  and  equally 
overjoyed  at  heart,  doubtless,  to  see  him  again  restored 
to  his  affections.  It  might  have  been  therefore  ex- 
pected, that  the  father  and  son  would  ha^-e  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  such  probnidv  was  the 
scene  which  Arnold  Biederman  exiiectcd  to  have 
witnessed. 

But  the  English  traveller,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  countrymen,  covered  keen  and  quick  feelings  with 
much  apiiearance  of  coldness  and  reserve,  and 
thoir-rht  it  a  weakness  to  give  unlimited  sway  even 
to  the  induence  of  the  most  amiable  and  most  natu- 
ral emotions.  F'.minently  handsome  in  y(>ulh,  hi» 
countenance,  still  fine  in  his  more  advanci'd  years 
had  an  expression  which  intimated  an  unwillingness 
eithiT  to  yield  to  passion  or  encourage  coiitidence 
His  pace,  when  he  first  beheld  his  son,  had  been 
quickened,  by  the  natural  wish  to  meet  him  ;  but  he 
slackened  it  as  thev  (Irew  near  to  each  other,  and 
when  they  met,  said  in  a  tone  rather  of  censure  and 
admonition  than  adt'crion, — "  Arthur,  may  the  SainU 
forgive  the  pain  thou  hast  this  day  given  rne." 
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"Amen,"  said  the  youth.  "I  must  need  pardon 
since  I  havetriven  vou  pain.  Believe,  however,  that  I 
acted  lor  tlio  best." 

''It  is  well,  Arthur,  that  in  acting  for  the  best,  ac- 
cording to  vour  forward  vvill,  you  have  not  encountered 
the  worst." 

"That  I. have  not,"  answered  the  son,  with  the 
same  devoted  and  patient  submission,  "  is  owing  to 
this  maiden,"  pointing  to  Anne,  who  stood  at  a  few 
paces'  distance,  desirous  perhaps  of  avoiding  to  wit- 
ness the  reiiroof  of  the  father,  which  might  seem  to 
her  ratlier  iU-iinied  and,  unreasonable. 

"  To  the  maiden  my  thanks  shall  be  rendered,"  said 
his  father,  "  when  1  can  study  how  to  pay  ihem  in  an 
adequate  manner  ;  but  is  it  well  or  comely,  think  you, 
that  you  should  receive  from  a  maiden  the  succour 
which  it  is  your  duty  as  a  man  to  extend, to  the  weaker 
Be.K?" 

Arihur  held  down  his  head  and  blushed  deeply, 
while  Arnold  Biederman,  sympathizing  .with  his 
feelings,  stepped  forward  and  mingled  in  the  con- 
versation. 

'"Never  be  abashed,  my  young  guest,' that  you  have 
t>een  indebted  for  aught  of  counsel  or  assistance  to  a 
maiden  of  Unterwalden.  Know  that  the^freedom  of 
tlieir  countrv"  owes  no  less  to  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  her  daughters  than  to  that  of  her  sons.— And  you, 
my  elder  guests,  who  have,  I  juilge,  seen  many  years, 
and  various  lands,  must  have  ofuni  knovvn  examples 
how  the  strong  are  saved  by  the  help  of  the  weak,  the 
proud  by  the  aid  of  the  humble." 

'■J  have  ai  least  learned,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  to 
debate  no  point  unnecessarily  with  the  host  who  has 
kindly  harboured  me  ;"  and  after  one  glance  at  his  son, 
which  seejaed  to  kindle  with  tlie  fondest  afii?ction,  he 
resumed,  as  tlie  party  turned  back  towards  the  house, 
a  conversation  which  he  had  been  maintaining  with 
his  new  acquaintance  before  Arthur  and  the  maiden 
had  joined  them. 

Arthur  had  in  the  mean  time  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  figure  and  feaiures  of  their  Swiss  land- 
lord, which,  I  have  already  hinted,  exhibited  a  prirne- 
val  simplicity  mixed  with  a  certain  rude  dignity,  aris- 
ing out  of  Its  masculine  and  unaffected  character. 
The  dress  did  not  greatly  difii^r  in  form  from  the  habit 
of  the  female  which  we  have  described.  It  consisted 
of  an  upper  frock,  shaped  like  the  modern  shirt,  and 
only  open  at  the  bosom,  worn  above  a  tunic  or  under 
doublet.  But  the  man's  vest  was  considerably  shorter 
in  the  skirts,  which  did  not  come  lower  dowm  than 
the  kilt  of  the  Scottish  Highlander;  a  species  of 
boots  or  buskins  rose  above  the  knee,  and  the  person 
was  thus  entirely  clothed.  A  bonnet  made  of  the  fur 
of  the  marten,  and  garnished  with  a  silver  medal, 
was  the  only  part  of  the  dress  which  displayed  any 
thing  like  ornament ;  tlie  liroad  belt  which  gathered 
the  garment  together,  was  of  buff  leather,  secured  by 
a  large  brass  buckle. 

But  the  figure  of  him  who  wore  this  homely  attire, 
which  seemed  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  fleeces 
of  the  mountain  sheep,  and  the  spoils  of  animals  of 
tb^fliase,  would  have  commanded  respect  wherever 
the  wearer  had  presented  himself,,  especially  in  those 
w;irhke  days,  when  men  were  judged  of  according  to 
the  promising  or  unpromising  qualities  of  their  thews 
anfl  sinews.  To  those  who  looked  at  Arnold  Bieder- 
man in  this  point  of  view,  he  displayed  the  size  and 
form,  the  broad  shoulders  and  prominent  muscles,  of 
a  Hircides.  But  to  such  as  looked  rather  at  his 
^ounti  nance,  the  steady  sagacious  features,  open 
TOht,  large  blue  eyes,  and  deliberate  resolution  which 
t  fxpressed,  more  resembled  the  character  of  the 
"uiiied  King  of  Gods  and  Men.  He  was  attended  by 
!e\eial  sons  and  relatives,  young  men,  among  whom 
le  walked,  receiving,  as  his  undeniable  due,  respect 
mil  obedimce,  similar  to  that  which  a  herd  of  deer 
irt  observed  to  render  to  the  monarch  stag. 

While  Arnold  Biederman  walked  and  spoke  with 
111'  elder  stranger,  the  young  men  seemed  closely  to 

riitinize  Arthur,  ana  occasionally  interrogated  in 

AM  :.~riers  their  relation  Anne,  receiving  from  her  brief 

mil  impatient  answers,  which   rather  excited  than 

ippeased  the  vein  of  merriment  in  which  the  moun- 

.,  aineers  indulged,  very  much,  as  it  seemed  to  the 


young  Englishman,  at  the  expense  of  their  guest.  To 
feel  himself  exposed  to  derision  was  not  softined  bv 
the  reflection,  that  in  such  a  society,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  attached  to  all  who  could  not  tread  on  tl'.e  edge 
of  a  precipice  with  a  step  as  firm  and  uiidismayed  as 
if  they  walked  the  street  of  a  city.  However  un- 
reasonable ridicule  may  be,  it  is  always  unpkasing  to 
be  subjected  to  it,  but  more  particularly  is  it  distress- 
ing to  a  young  man,  where  beauty  is  a  listener.  It 
was  some  consolation  to  Arihur  that  he  thought  the 
maiden  certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  jest,  and  seemed 
by  word  and  look  to  reprove  the  rudeness  of  her  com- 
panions ;  but  this  he  feared  waaonly  from  a  sense  o^ 
humanity. 

"  She,  too,  must  despise  rne,"  he  thought,  "though 
civility,  unknown  to  these  ill-taught  boors,  has  ena- 
bled her  to  conceal  contempt  under  the  guise  of  pity. 
She  can  but  judge  of  me  from  that  which  she  has 
seen — if  she  could  know  me  better,"  (such  was  his 
proud  thought,)  "she  might  perhaps  rank  me  more 
highly." 

As  the  travellers  entered  the  habitation  of  Arnold 
Biederman,  they  found  preparations  made  in  a  large 
apartment,  which  served  the  purpose  of  general  ac- 
commodation, for  a  homely  but  plentiful  meal.  A 
glance  round  the  wall  showed  the  implements  of 
agriculture  and  the  chase ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  elder 
Philip.son  rested  upon  a  leathern  corselet,  a  long  heavy 
halberd,  and  a  two-handed  sword,  which  were  dis- 
played as  a  sort  of  trophy.  Near  these,  but  covered 
with  dust,  unfurbished  and  neglected,  hung  a  helmet, 
with  a  visor,  such  as  was  used  by  knights  and  men- 
at-arms.  The  golden  garland,  or  coronal  twisted 
around  it,  though  sorely  tarnished,  indicated  noble 
birth  and  rank;  and  the"  crest,  which  was  a  vulture 
of  the  species  which  gave  name  to  the  old  castle  and 
its  adjacent  cliff,  suggested  vario lis  conjectures  to  the 
English  guest,  who,  acquainted  in.  a  great  measure 
with  theidstory  of  the  Swiss  revolution,  made  little 
doubt  ihat  in  this  relic  he  saw;  some  trophy  of  the 
ancient'  warfare  between  the  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains,  and  the  feudal  lord  to  whom  they  had  of 
yore  appertained. 

A  summons  to  the  hospitable  board  disturbed  the 
train  of  the  English  merchant's  reflections  ;  and  a 
large  company,  comprising  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
every  description  that  lived  under  Biederman's  roof, 
sat  down  to  a  plentiful  repast  of  goat's  flesh,  fish, 
preparations  of  milk  of  various  kinds,  cheese,  and, 
for  the  upper  mass,  the  venison  of  a  young  chamois. 
The  Landammnn  himself  did  the  honours  of  the  table 
with  great  kindness  and  simplicity,  and  urged  the 
strangers  to  show,  by  their  appetite,  that  they  thought 
themselves  as  welcome  as  he  desired  to  make  them. 
During  the  repast,  he  carried  on  a  conversation  with 
his  elder  guest,  while  the  younger  people  at  table,  as 
well  as  the  menials,  ate  in  modesty  and  silence.  Ere 
the  dinner  was  finished,  a  figure  crossed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  large  window  which  lighted  the  eating 
hall,  the  sight  "of  which  seemed  to  pccasion  a  lively 
sensation  amongst  such  as  observed  it. 

"  Who  passed  7"  said  old  Biederman  to  those  seated 
opposite  to  the  window. 

"It  is  our  cousin,  Rudolph  of  Donnerhugel,"  an- 
swered one  of  Arnold's  .«ons  eagerly. 

The  annunciation  seemed  to  give  great  pleasure  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  company,  especially  the  sons 
of  the  Landamman  ;  while  the  head  of  the  family 
only  said  with  a  grave,  calm  voice, — "  Your  kinsman 
is  welcome— tell  him  so,  and  let  him  comehither." 

Two  or  three  arose  for  this  purpose,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  contention  among  them  who  should  do  the 
honours  of  the  house  to  the  new  guest.  He  entered 
presently;  a  young  man,  unusually  tall,  well-propor- 
tioned and  active,  with  a  quantity  of  daik-browu 
locks  curling  around  his  face,  to.sether  with  mustaches 
of  the  same,  or  rather  g  still  darker  hue.  His  cap 
was  small  considering  the  quantity  of  his  thii.'kly 
clustering  hair,  and  rather  might  be  said  to  hang 
upon  one  side  of  his  head  than  to  cover  it.  His 
clothes  were  of  the  same  form  and  general  fashion 
as  those  of  Arnold,  but  made  of  much  finer  cloth, 
the  manufnctiue  of  the  German  loom,  and  ornaineni- 
ed  in  a  rich  and  fanciful  manner.    One  sleeve  of  h)« 
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vpst  was  dark  green  curiously  laeed  and  embroidered 
with  devices  in  silver,  while  the  rest  of  the  garment 
*-as  scarlet.  His  sash  was  twisted  and  netted  with 
gold,  and  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  a  belt. 
By  securing  the  upper  garment  round  his  waist,  sus- 
tained a  silver-hilted  poniard.  His  finery  was  com- 
pleted by  boots,  the  tips  of  which  were  so  long  as 
to  turn  upward  with  a  peak,  after  a  prevailing  fashion 
iri  the  Middle  Ages.  A  golden  chain  hung  round 
his  neck,  and  sustained  a  large  medallion  of  the  same 
metal. 

This  young  gallant  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  race  of  Biederman,  among  whom  he  appeared 
to  be  considered  as  the  model  upon  wh'ch  the  Swiss 
youth  ought  to  build  themselves,  and  whose  gait, 
opinions,  dress,  and  manners,  all  ought  to  follow, 
who  would  keep  pace  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
in  which  he  reigned  an  acknowledged  and  unrivalled 
example. 

By  two  persons  in  the  company,  however,  it  seem- 
ed to  Arthur  Philipson,  that  this  voung  man  was 
received  with  less  distinguished  marks  of  regard  than 
those  with  which  he  was  hailed  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  youths  present.  Arnold  Biederman  himself 
was  at  least  no  way  warm  in  welcoming  the  young 
Bernese,  for  such  was  Rudolph's  country.'  The 
young  man  drew  from  his  bosom  a  sealed  packet, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Landamman  with  demon- 
strations of  great  respect,  and  seemed  to  -expect 
that  Arnold,  when  he  had  broken  the  seal  and  pe- 
rused the  contents,  would  say  something  to  him  on 
the  subject.  But  the  patriarch  onlv  bade  him  be 
seated,  and  partake  of  their  meal,  and  Rudolph  found 
a  place  accordingly  next  to  Anne  of  Geierstein,  which 
was  jielded  to  him  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Arnold  with 
ready  courtesv. 

It  seemed  also  to  the  observant  young  Englishman, 
that  the  new  comer  was  received  witf  marked  cold- 
ness by  the  maiden,  to  whom  he  appeared  eager  and 
solicitous  to  pay  his  compliments,  by  whose  side  he 
had  contrived  to  seat  himself  at  the  well-furnished 
beard,  and  to  whom  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  re- 
commend himself,  than  to  partnke  of  the  food  which 
it  otlcred.  He  observed  the  gallant  whisper  her,  and 
look  towards  him.  Anne  gave  a  very  brief  reply,  but 
one  of  the  young  Biedernians,  who  sat  on  his  other 
hand,  was  probably  more  communicative,  as  the 
youtiis  both  laughed,  and  the  maiden  again  seemed 
di.sconcerred,  and  blushed  with  displeasure. 

"Had  I  eitherof  these  sonsof  the  mountain,"  thought 
young  Philipson,  "  upon  six  yards  of  level  green- 
sward, if  there  be  so  much  flat  ground  in  this  country, 
methinks  I  were  inore  likely  to  spoil  their  mirih,  than 
to  furnish  food  for  it.  It  is  as  marvellous  to  see  such 
conceited  boors  under  the  same  roof  with  so  courteous 
and  amiable  a  damsel,  as  it  would  be  to  see  one  of 
their  shaggy  bears  dance  a  rigndoon  wiih  a  maiden 
like  the  daughter  of  our  host.  Wtll,  I  need  not  con- 
cern myself  more  than  I  can  help  about  her  beauty  or 
their  breeding,  since  morning  will  separate  me  from 
them  for  ever." 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  the  j'oiing 
guest's  mind,  the  father  of  the  family  called  for  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  having  required  the  two  strangers  lo 
pledge  him  in  a  maple  cup  of  considerable  size,  he 
sent  a  similar  gol)let  to  Rudolph  Donnerhugel.  "Yet 
you,"  he  said,  "  kinsman,  are  used  to  more  highly 
flavoured  wine  than  the  half-ripened  grapes  of  Geier- 
Btein  can  supply. — Would  you  think  it,  sir  merchant," 
he  continued,  addressing  Philipson,  "there  are  burgh- 
ers of  Berne  who  send  for  wine  for  tht-ir  own  drink- 
in2  b  iih  to  France  and  Germany?" 

"3Iy  kinsman  disapproves  of  that,"  replied  Ru- 
tol|>h  ;  "yet  every  place  is  not  blessed  with  vine- 
yards like  Geierstein,  which  produces  all  that  heart 
and  eye  can  desire."  This  was  said  with  a  glance  at 
Ills  fa"r  companion,  who  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
"jompliment,  while  the  envoy  of  Berne  proceeded : 
'  Bii*  our  wealthier  burghers  having  some  superflu- 
■»u5  crowns,  think  it  no  extravagance  to  barter  them 
for  a  goblet  of  better  wine  than  our  own  mountains 
udn  produce.  But  we  will  be  more  frugal  when  we 
have  at  our  disposal  tuns  of  the  wine  of  Burgundy, 
tor  the  mere  trouble  of  transoorting  them." 


"  How  mean  you  by  that  cousin  Rudolph?"  said 
Arnold  Biederman. 

'■  Methinks,  respected  kinsman,"  answered  the 
Bernese,  "your  letters  must  have  told  you  that  our 
Diet  is  likely  to  declare  war  against  Burgundy  7" 

"Ah?  and  you  know  then  the  contents  of  my  let- 
ters ?"  said  Arnold  ;  "another  mark  how  times  are 
changed  at  Berne  and  with  the  Diet  of  Switzerland. 
VVhen  did  all  her  gray-haired  statesmen  die,  that  our 
allies  should  have  brought  beardless  boys  into  their 
councils?" 

"  The  Senate  of  Berne,  and  the  Diet  of  the  Confe- 
deracy," said  the  youn^  man,  partly  abashed,  partly 
in  vindication  of  what  ne  had  before  spoken,  "  allow 
the  young  men  to  know  their  purposes,  since  it  i3 
they  by  whom  they  must  be  executed.  The  head 
which  thinks,  may  well  confide  in  the  hand  thai 
strikes." 

"Not  till  the  moment  of  dealing  the  blow,  youn^ 
man,"  said  Arnold  Biederman,  sternly.  "What  kind 
of  counsellor  is  he  who  talks  loosely  the  secrets  of 
state  affairs  before  women  and  strangers?  Go,  Ru- 
dolph, and  all  of  ye,  and  try  by  manly  exercises 
which  is  best  fitted  to  serve  your  country,  rather  than 
give  your  judgment  upon  her  measures. — Hold,  young 
man,"  he  continued,  addressing  Arthur,  who  had 
arisen,  "  this  does  not  apply  to  you,  who  are  unused 
to  mounlein  travel,  and  require  rest  after  it." 

"Under  your  favour,  sir,  not  so,"  said  the  elder 
stranger;  ''we  hold  in  England,  that  the  best  re- 
fi;eshment  after  we  have  been  exhausted  by  one  spe- 
cies of  exercise,  is  to  betake  ourselves  to  another;  as 
riding,  for  example,  aflbrds  more  relief  to  one  fatigued 
by  walking,  than  a  bed  of  down  would.  So,  if  your 
young  men  will  permit,  my  son  will  join  their  exer- 
cises." 

"He  will  find  them  rough  playmates,"  answered 
the  Switzer;  "  but  be  it  at  your  pleasure." 

The  young  men  went  out  accordingly  to  the  open 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and 
some  females  of  the  household,  sat  down  en  a  bank 
to  judge  which  performed  best,  and  shouts,  loud 
laughing,  and  all  that  announces  the  riot  of  juvenile 
spirits  occupied  by  manly  sports,  was  soon  afti-r  heard 
bv  the  two  seniors,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  halL 
The  master  of  the  house  resumed  the  wine-flask,  and 
having  filled  the  cup  of  his  guest,  poured  the  remain- 
der into  his  own. 

"At  an  age,  worthy  stranger,"  he  said,  "  when  the 
blood  grows  colder,  and  the  feelings  heavier,  a  mode- 
rate cup  of  wine  brings  back  light  thoughts,  and 
makes  the  limbs  supple.  Yet,  I  almost  wish  that 
Xoah  had  never  planted  the  grape,  when  of  late 
years  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  my  countrymen 
swill  wine  like  very  Germans,  (ill  they  were  like 
gorged  swine,  incapable  of  sense,  thought,  or  mo- 
tion." 

"  It  is  a  vice,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  which  I  have 
observed  gains  ground  in  your  country,  where  within 
a  century  rhavc  heard  it  was  totally  unknown." 

"It  was  so,"  said  the  Swiss,  "  for  wine  was  se^^m 
made  at  home,  and  never  imported  from  abroadTlTor 
indeed  none  possessed  the  means  of  purchasmg  that, 
or  aught  else,  which  our  valleys  produce  not.  But  our 
wars  and  our  victories  have  gained  us  wealth  as  well 
as  fame  ;  and  in  the  poor  thoughts  of  one  Swiizer  at 
least,  we  had  been  better  without  both,  had  we  not 
also  gained  liberty  by  the  same  exertion.  It  is  some- 
thina,  however,  that  commerce  may  occasionally 
Send  into  our  remote  mountains  a  sensible  visiter  like 
yourself,  worthy  guest,  whose  discourse  shows  him 
to  be  a  man  of  sagacity  and  discernment;  for  though 
I  love  not  the  increasing  taste  for  trinkets  and  gew- 
gaws which  you  merchants  introduce,  yet  I  acknow- 
ledge that  we  simple  mountaineers  learn  from  meii 
like  you  more  of  the  world  around  us,  than  we  could 
acquire  by  our  own  exertions.  You  arc  bound,  vou 
say,  to  Bale,  and  thence  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
kasruer  ?" 

"I  am  so,  my  worthy  host" — said  the  merthant, 
"that  is  providing  I  can  perform  my  journey  with 
safrtv." 

"Your  safety,  good  friend,  maybe  assured  if  you 
list  to  tarrv  for  two  or  .three  days;  for  in  that  suace 
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thnW  myself  take  the  journey,  and  with  such  an  e.<5cort 
as  will  prevent  any  risk  of  danger.  Vou  will  find  in 
me  a  sure  and  faithful  guide,  and  I  shall  learn  from 
^ou  much  of  other  countries,  which  it  concerns  me 
(o  know  belter  than  I  do.    Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"The  proposal  is  too  much  to  my  advantage  to  be 
•efused,"  said  the  Englishman;  "but  may  I  ask  the 
purpose  of  your  journey  ?" 

"I  chid  yonder  boy  but  now,"  ansvyered  Biedcr- 
aian,  "for  speaking  on  public  affairs  without  retiec- 
on,  and  before  the  whole  family  :  but  our  tidings  and 
ly  errand  i.-^ed  not  be  concealed  from  a  considerate 
trson  like  you,  who  must  indeed  soon  learn  it  from 
wublic  rumour.  You  know  doubtless  the  mutual 
Hatred  which  subsists  between  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  whom  men  call  the  Bold  ; 
and  having  seen  these  countries,  as  1  understand 
from  your  former  discourse,  yoii  are  probably  well 
aware  of  the  various  contending  interests,  which,  be- 
sides the  personal  hatred  of  the  sovereigns,  make 
tliem  irreconcilable  enemies.  Now  Louis,  whom  the 
world  cannot  match  for  craft  and  subtlety,  is  using 
all  his  influence,  by  distributions  of  large  sums 
amongst  some  of  the  counsellors  of  our  neighbours 
of  Berne,  by  pouring  treasures  into  the  cxchiquer  of 
that  state  itself,  by  holding  out  the  bait  of  emolument 
lo  the  old  men,  and  encouraging  the  violence  of  the 
young,  to  urge  the  Bernese  into  a  war  with  the  Duke. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  acting,  as  he  frequently 
does,  exactlv  as  Louis  could  have  wished.  Our  neigh- 
bours and  allies  of  Berne  do  not,  like  us  of  the  Forest 
Cantons,  confine  themselves  to  pasture  or  agriculture, 
but  carry  on  considerable  commerce,  which  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  has  m  various  instances  interrupted,  by 
the  exactions  and  violence  of  his  officers  in  the  fron- 
tier towns,  as  is  doubtless  well  known  to  you." 

"Unquestionably,"  answered  the  merchant;  "they 
are  universally  regarded  as  vexatious." 

"You  will  not  then  be  surprised,  that,  solicited  by 
the  one  sovereign,  and  aggrieved  by  the  other,  proud 
of  past  victories,  and  ambitious  of  additional  power, 
Berne  and  the  City  Cantons  of  our  confederacy, 
whose  representatives,  from  their  superior  wealth  and 
better  education,  have  more  to  say  in  our  Diet  than 
we  of  the  Forests,  should  be  bent  upon  war,  from 
which  it  has  hitherto  happened  that  the  Republic  has 
always  derived  victory,  wealth,  and  increase  of  terri- 
tory." 

Ay,  worthy  host,  and  of  glory,"  said  Philipson, 
interrupting?  him  with  some  enthusiasm;  "I  wonder 
not  that  the  brave  youths  of  your  states  are  willing 
to  thrust  themselves  upon  new  wars,  since  their  past 
victories  have  been  so  brilliant  and  so  far  famed." 

"  You  are  no  wise  merchant,  kind  guest,"  answered 
tile  host,  "if  you  regard  success  in  former  desperate 
undertakings  as  an  encouragement  to  future  rash- 
ness. Let  us  make  a  better  use  of  past  victories. 
When  we  fought  for  our  liberties  God  blessed  our 
arms ;  but  will  he  do  so  if  we  fight  either  for  aggran- 
dizement or  for  the  gold  of  France?" 

"Your  doubt  is  just,"  said  the  merchant,  more  se- 
dately; "but  suppose  you  draw  the  sword  to  put  an 
end  to  the  vexatious  exactions  of  Burgundy  ?" 

"Hear  me,  good  friend,"  answered  the  Switzer; 
"it  may  be  that  we  of  the  Forest  Cantons  think  too 
Tittle  of  those  matters  of  trade,  which  so  much  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  burghers  of  Bertie.  Yet 
we  will  not  desert  our  nei"hbeurs  and  allies  in  a  just 
quarrel ;  and  it  is  well  nigh  settled  that  a  deputation 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  request  re- 
dress. In  this  embassy  the  General  Diet  now  as- 
sembled at  Berne  have  requested  that  1  should  take 
some  share;  and  hence  the  journey  in  whioh  I  pro- 
pose that  you  should  accompany  me." 

"  It  will  be  much  to  my  satisfaction  to  travel  in  your 
compai.y,  worthy  host,"  said  the  Englishman.  "But, 
as  I  am  a  true  man,  methinks  your  port  and  figure 
resemble  an  envoy  of  defiance  rather  than  a  messen- 
ger of  peace." 

"And  I  too  might  say,"  replied  the  Switzer,  "  that 
your  language  and  sentiments,  my  honoured  guest, 
rather  belong  to  the  sword  than  the  measuring 
wand." 

"I  was  bred  to  the  sword,  worthy  sir,  before  I  took 


the  cloth-yard  in  my  hand,'  replied  Philipson.  smil- 
ing, "and  it  may  be  I  am  still  more  partial  to  my 
old  trade  than  wisdom  would  altogether  recom- 
mend." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Arnold  ;  "but  then  you  fought 
most  likely  under  your  country's  banners  against  a 
foreign  and  national  enemy;  and  in  that  case  I  wiil 
admit  that  war  has  something  in  it  which  elevates 
the  heart  above  the  due  sense  it  should  entertain  of 
the  calamity  inflicted  and  endured  by  God's  creatures 
on  each  side.  But  the  warfare  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged had  no  such  gilding.  It  was  the  miserable 
war  of  Zurich,  where  Switzers  levelled  their  pikes 
against  the  bosoms  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  and 
quarter  was  asked  and  refused  in  the  same  kindly 
mountain  language.  From  such  remembrances,  your 
warlike  recollections  are  probably  free." 

The  merchant  hung  down  his  head  and  pressed  his 
forehead  with  his  hand,  as  one  to  whom  the  most 
painfiil  thoughts  were  suddenly  recalled. 

"  Alas  !"  he  said,  "  I  deserve  to  feel  the  pain  which 
your  words  inflict.  What  nation  can  know  the  woes 
of  England,  that  has  not  felt  them — what  eye  can 
estimate  them  which  has  not  seen  a  land  torn  and 
bleeding  with  the  strife  of  two  desperate  factions,  bat- 
tles fought  in  every  province,  plains  heaped  with 
slain,  and  scaffolds  drenched  in  blood  !  Even  in  your 
quiet  valleys,  methinks,  you  may  have  heard  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  England  7" 

"I  do  indeed  bethink  me,"  said  the  Switzer,  "  that 
England  had  lost  her  possessions  in  France  during 
many  years  of  bloody  internal  wars  concerning  the 
colour  of  a  rose — was  it  not? — But  these  are  ended." 

"For  the  present,"  answered  Philipson,  "it  would 
seem  so." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door;  the 
master  of  the  house  said  "Come  in  ;"  the  door  open- 
ed, and,  with  the  reverence  which  was  expected  from 
young  persons  towards  their  elders  in  those  pastoral 
regions,  the  fine  form  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  presented 
itself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

And  nnw  the  well  known  bow  the  master  bore, 
Turn'd  on  all  .sides,  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Whilst  some  deriding,  "  How  he  turns  the  bow  I 
Some  other  like  it  sure  the  man  must  know : 
Or  else  would  copy— or  in  bows  he  deals  ; 
Perliaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  steals." 

Pope's  Homer's  Odyssey. 

The  fair  maiden  approached  with  the  half-bashfui 
half-important  look  which  sits  so  well  on  a  young 
housekeeper,  when  she  is  at  once  proud  and  ashamed 
of  the  rnatronly  duties  she  is  called  upon  to  discharge, 
and  whispered  something  in  her  uncle's  ear. 

"And  could  not  the  idle-pated  boys  have  brought 
their  own  errand— what  is  it  they  want  that  they  can- 
not ask  themselves,  but  must  send  thee  to  beg  it  for 
them  ?  Had  it  been  any  thing  reasonable,  I  should 
hf^'e  heard  it  dinned  into  my  ears  by  forty  voices,  so 
modest  are  our  Swiss  youths  become  novs^-a-days." 
She  stooped  forward  and  again  whispered  in  his  ear, 
as  he  fondly  stroked  her  curling  tresses  with  his  am 
pie  hand,  and  replied,  "The  bow  of  Buttisholz,  my 
dear?  why  the  youths  surely  are  not  grown  stronger 
since  last  year,  vvhen  none  of  them  could  bend  it  7 
But  yonder  it  hangs  with  its  three  arrows.  Who  'sa 
the  wise  champion  that  is  challenger  at  a  game 
where  he  is  sure  to  be  foiled  ?"    .  . 

"It  is  this  gentleman's  son,  sir,"  said  the  maiden, 
"  who,  not  being  able  to  contend  with  my  cousins  in 
running,  leapint;,  hurling  the  bar,  or  pitching  the 
stone,  has  challenged  them  to  ride,  or  to  shoot  with 
the  English  long-bow." 

"To  ride,"  said  the  venerable  Swiss,  "were  diffi- 
cult, where  there  are  no  horses,  and  no  level  ground 
to  career  upon  if  there  were.  But  an  Enghsh  bow  ho 
shall  have,  since  we  iiappen  to  possess  one.  Take  ii 
to  the  young  men,  my  niece,  with  the  three  arrowe. 
and  say  to  them  from  me,  that  he  who  bends  it  will 
do  more  than  William  Tell,  or  the  renowned  Staui- 
bacher,  could  have  done." 

As  the  maiden  went  19  take  the  weapon  from  ihe 
place  where  it  hung  amid  the  gro'jp  of  arms  whio  •. 
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Philipson  had  formerly  remarkea,  the  English  mer- 
chniit  observed,  "that  were  the  minstrels  of  his 
land  to  assign  her  occupation,  so  fair  a  maiden 
should  be  bow-bearer  to  none  but  the  little  blind  god 
Cupid." 

"  I  will  have  nothing  of  the  blind  god  Cupid,"  said 
Arnold,  hastily,  yet  half  laushing  at  the  same  time; 
"  we  have  been  deafened  vvitTi  the  foolery  of  minstrels 
and  strolling  minnesingers,  ever  since  the  wandering 
tnaves  have  found  there  were  pence  to  be  gather- 
ed among  us.  A  Swiss  maiden  should  only  sing 
Albert  Ischudi's  ballads,  or  the  merry  lay  of  the  going 
out  and  return  of  the  cows  to  and  from  the  moun- 
tain pastures." 

While  he  spoke,  the  damsel  had  selected  from  the 
arms  a  bow  of  extraordinary  strength,  considerably 
above  si.x  feet  in  length,  with  three  shafts  of  a  cloth- 
yard  long.  Philipson  asked  to  look  at  the  weapons, 
and  examined  them  closelv.  "  It  is  a  tough  piece  of 
yew,"  he  said.  "  I-should  know  it,  since  I  have  dealt 
m  such  commodities  in  my  time ;  but  when  I  was  of 
Arthur's  age,  I  could  have  bent  it  as  easily  as  a  boy 
bends  a  willow." 

"We  are  too  old  to  boast  like  boys,"  said  Arnold 
Biederman,  with  something  of  a  reproving  glance  at 
his  companion.  "Carry  the  bow  to  thy  kinsmen, 
Anne,  and  let  him  who  can  bend  it,  say  he  beat  Ar- 
nold Biederman."  As  he  spoke,  he  turned  his  eyes 
on  the  spare,  yet  muscular  figure  of  the  Englishman, 
then  again  glanced  down  on  his  own  stately  per- 
son. 

"You  must  remember,  good  my  host,"  said  Philip- 
son, "that  weapons  are  wielded  not  by  sfrenglh,  but 
by  art  and  sleight  of  hand.  What  most  I  wonder  at 
is  to  see  in  this  place  a  bow  made  by  ■\Iiithew  Don- 
caster,  a  bowyer  who  lived  at  least  a  hundred  years 
ago,  remarkable  for  the  great  toughness  and  strength 
of  the  weapons  which  he  made,  and  which  are  now 
become  somewhat  unmanageable,  even  by  an  Eng- 
lish yooman." 

"  How  are  you  assured  of  the  maker's  name, 
worthy  guest  ?'   replied  the  Swiss. 

"  By  old  Matthew's  mark,"  answered  the  English- 
man, "  and  his  initials  cut  upon  the  bow.  I  wonder 
not  a  little  to  find  such  a  weapon  here,  and  in  such 
good  preservation." 

"It  has  been  regularly  waxed,  oiled,  and  kept  in 
good  order,"  said  the-Landamman,  "being  preserved 
a'j  a  trophy  of  a  memorableday.  It  would  but  grieve 
you  to  recount  its  early  history,  since  it  was  taken  in 
a  day  fatal  to  your  country." 

"My  country,"  said  the  Englishman,  cotnposedly, 
"has  gained  so  many  victories,  that  her  children  may 
well  atibrd  to  hear  of  a  single  defeat.  But  I  knew  not 
that  the  English  ever  wai;red  in  Switzerland." 

"N()t  precisely  as  a  nation,"  answered  Biederman  ; 
"  but  it  was  in  my  grandsirc's  days,  that  a  large  bodv 
of  roving  soldiers,  composed  of  men  from  almost  all 
countries,  but  especially  Englishmen,  Normans,  and 
Gascons,  poured  down  on  the  Argati,  and  the  dis- 
tricts adjacent.  They  were  headed  by  a  great  war- 
rior called  Ingelram  de  Coiici,  who  pretended  some 
claims  upon  the  Duke  of  Austria  ;  to  satisfy  which, 
he  ravaged  indiffi^rently  the  Austrian  territory,  and 
that  of  our  Confederacy.  His  soldiers  were  hired 
warriors, — Free  Companions  they  called  themselves, 
— that  seemed  to  belong  to  no  country,  and  were  as 
brave  in  the  fight  as  they  were  cruel  in  their  depreda- 
tions. Some  pause  in  the  constant  wars  betwixt 
France  and  Englmd  had  deprived  many  of  those 
hands  of  their  ordinary  employnient,  and  battle  being 
their  element,  they  came  to  seek  it  among  our  valleys. 
The  air  seetned  on  fire  with  the  blaze  of  tl'.eir  armour, 
and  the  very  sun  was  darkened  al  the  flight  of  their 
arrows.  They  did  us  much  evil,  and  we  sustained 
the  loss  of  more  than  one  battle.  But  we  met  them 
at  Huttisholz,  and  mingled  the  blood  of  many  a  rider 
(noble,  as  they  were  called  and  esteemed)  with  that 
tif  tneir  horses.  The  laige  mound  that  covers  the 
bones  of  man  and  steed,  is  still  called  the  English 
barrow." 

Philipson  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
('!piied,  "Then  let  them  sleep  in  peace.  If  they  did 
wrong,  they  paid  for  it  with  their  lives;  and  that  is 


all  the  ransom  that  mortal  man  can  render  for  hia 
transgressions.— Heaven  pardon  their  souls  I" 

"Amen,"  replied  the  Landamman,  "and  those  of 
all  brave  men  ! — Mv  grandsire  was  at  the  battle,  ani 
\yas  held  to  have  demeaned  himself  like  a  good  sol- 
dier; aitd  this  bow  has  been  ever  since  carefully  pre- 
served in  our  family.  There  is  a  prophecy  about  it, 
but  I  hold  it  not  worthy  of  remark." 

Philipson  was  about  to  inquire  farther,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  loud  cry  of  surprise  and  astonishment 
from  without. 

"I  must  out,"  said  Biederman,  "and  see  what 
these  wild  lads  are  doing.  It  is  not  now  as  formerly 
in  this  land,  when  the  young  dared  not  judge  for 
themselves,  till  the  old  man's  voice  had  been  heard." 

He  went  forth  froin  the  lodge,  followed  by  his  guest. 
Thecompany  who  had  witnessed  the  games  were  all 
talking,  shouting,  and  disputing  in  the  same  breath  ; 
while  Arthur  Philipson  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  leaning  on  the  unbent  bow  with  apparent  in- 
difference. At  the  sight  of  the  Landamman  all  were 
silent. 

"What  means  this  unwonted  clamour?"  he  said, 
raising  a  voice  to  which  all  were  acciistoined  to  listen 
with  reverence. — "Rudiger,"  addressing  ihe  eldest  of 
his  sons,  "  has  the  young  stranger  bent  the  bow  1     _ , 

"He  has,  father,"  said  Rudiger;  "and  he  has  nit^' 
the  mark.  Three  such  shots  were  never  shot  by  Wil- 
liam Tell." 

"It  was  chance — pure  chance,"  said  the  young 
Swiss  from  Berne.  "No  human  skill  could  have 
done  it,  much  less  a  puny  lad,  baffled  in  all  besides 
that  he  attempted  among  us." 

"  But  what  has  been  done?"  said  the  Landamman. 
— "Nay,  speak  not  all  at  once  I^Anne  of  Geierstein, 
thou  hast  more  sense  and  breeding  than  th^se  boys- 
tell  me  how  the  game  has  gone." 

The  maiden  seemed  a  little  confTised  at  this  ap- 
peal ;  but  answered  with  a  composed  and  downcast 
look.- 

"The  mark  was,  as  usual,  a  pigeon  to  a  pole.  All 
the  young  men,  except  the  stranger,  had  practised  at 
it  with  the  cross-bow  and  long-bow,  without  hitting 
it.  When  I  brought  out  the  bow  of  Buttisholz,  I  of- 
fered it  first  to  my  kinsmen.  None  would  accept  of 
it,  saying,  respected  uncle,  that  a  task  too  great  for 
yon,  must  he  far  too  difficult  for  them." 

"They  said  well,"  answered  Arnold  Biederman; 
"  and  the  stranger,  did  he  string  the  bow  ?" 

"  He  did,  my  uncle,  but  first  he  wrote  something  on 
apiece  of  paper,  and  placed  it  in  my  hands." 

"  And  did  he  shoot  and  hit  the  mark  ?"  continued 
the  surprised  Switzer. 

"He  first,"  said  the  maiden,  "removed  the  pole  a 
hundred  yards  farther  than  the  post  where  it  stood." 

"  Singular!"  said  the  Landamman,  "  that  is  double 
the  usual  distance." 

"He  th- :n  drew  the  bow,"  continued  the  maiden, 
"  and  shot  off;  one  after  another,  with  incredible 
rapiditv,  the  three  arrows  which  he  had  stuck  into 
his  belt.  The  first  cleft  the  pole,  the  second  cut  the 
string,  the  third  killed  the  poor  bird  as  it  rose  into 
the  air." 

"  By  Saint  Mary  of  Einsiedlcn,"  said  the  old  man, 
looking  up  in  amaze,  "if  your  eyes  really  saw  this, 
they  saw  such  archery  as  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  Forest  Stales ! ' 

"I  say  nav  to  that,  my  reverend  kinsman,"  replied 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  whose  vexation  was  appa- 
rent; "it  was  mere  chance,  if  notillusionor  witch>!ry." 

"What  say'st  thou  of  it  thyself,  Arthur,"  said  his 
father,  half  smiling  ;  "  was  thy  success  by  chance  or 
skill  ?" 

";My  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  nt^ed  notjel' 
voii  that  I  have  done  but  an  ordinary  feat  for  an  Eng- 
lish bowman.  Nor  60  I  speak  to  gratify  thai  mis- 
proud  and  ignorant  young  man.  But  to  our  worthv 
host  and  his  family,  I  make  answer.  Tlus  youih 
charges  me  with  having  deluded  men's  eyes,  or  hit  tlia 
mark  by  chance.  For  illusion,  yonder  is  the  pierced 
pole,  the  severed  string,  and  the  slain  bird,  they  wili' 
endure  sight  and  handling;  and,  besides,  if  thntfaij 
maiden  will  open  the  note  which  I  put  into  her  hand, 
she  will  find  evidence  to  assure  you,  that  even  beftra 
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I  drew  the  bow.  I  had  fi.Ted  upon  the  three  marks 
wliich  I  designed  to  aim  at." 

"Produce  the  scroll,  good  niece,"  said  her  uncle, 
"and  end  the  controversy." 

"Nay,  under  your  favour,  my  worthy  liost,"  said 
Arthuij  "it  is  but  some  foolish  rhymes  addressed  to 
ihf.  maiden's  own  eye."  > 

"And  under  your  favour,  sir,"  said  the  Landam- 
man,  "  whatsoever  is  fit  for  my  niece's  eyes  maygreet 
my  ears." 

He  took  the  scroll  from  the  maiden,  who  bkished 
deeply  when  she  resigned  it.  The  character  in  which 
it  was  written,  was  so  fine,  that  the  Landnmman  in 
surprise  e.xclamied,  "No  clerk  of  Saint  Gall  could 
have  written  more  fairly. — Strange,"  he  again  re- 
peated, "  that  a  hand  which  could  draw  so  true  a  bow. 
ehouid  have  the  cunning  to  form  characters  so  fair. 
He  then  exclaimed  anew,  "Ha!  verses,  hy  Oit 
Lady!  What,  have  we  minstrels  disguistd  as  tra- 
ders ?"  He  tlien  opened  the  scroll,  and  read  the 
following  lines : — 

If  r  hit  mast,  and  line,  and  bird 
All  English  archer  kcL'i's  hiB  word. 
Ah  I  maiden,  didt^t  thuu  aim  at  me, 
A  smgle  glance  were  wurtli  llie  llirce. 

"Here  is  rare  rhyming,  my  worthy  guest  "  said  tlie 
Landamnian,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  fine  words  to  make 
foolish  maidens  fain.  But  do  not  excuse  it ;  it  is  your 
count! y-fashion,  and  we  know  how  to  treat  ii  as 
such."  And  without  fi.riher  allusion  to  the  coiiclud- 
ding  couplet,  the  reading  of  which  threw  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  verses  into  some  discom- 
posure, he  added  gravely,  "You  must  now  allow, 
Rudoli)h  Donnerhugel,  that  the  stranger  has  fairly 
aiisined  the  tnree  marks  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self" 

"That  he  has  attained  them  is  plain,"  answered 
the  party  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made;  "but  that 
he  has  done  this  fairly  may  be  doubted,  if  there  are 
such  things  as  witchery  and  mngie  in  this  world." 

"Shame,  shame,  Ruoolph  !"  said  the  Landamman  : 

can  spleen  and  envy  have  weight  with  so  brave  a 
man  as  you,  from  whom  my  sons  ought  to  learn  tem- 
perance, fo;-bearance,  and  candour,  as  well  as  manly 
courage  and  dexterity  7" 

The  FJernese  coloured  high  under  this  rebuke,  to 
which  he  ventured  not  to  attempt  a  reply. 

"To  your  sports  till  sunset,  my  children,"  continued 
Arnold  ;  "  while  I  and  my  worthy  friend  occupy  our 
time  with  a  walk,  for  which  the  evening  is  now  fa- 
vourable." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  English  merchant,  "  I  should 
hke  to  visit  the  ruins  of  yonder  castle,  situated  by 
the  waterfall.  There  is  something  of  melancholy 
dignity  in  such  a  scene  which  reconciles  us  to  the 
misfortunes  of  our  own  time,  by  showing  that  our 
ancestors,  who  were  perhaps  rnore  intelligent  or  more 
powerful,  have  nevertheless,  in  their  days,  encoun- 
tered cares  and  distresses  similar  to  those  which  we 
now  groan  imder."  • 

"Have  with  you,  my  worthy  sir,"  replied  his  host; 
"there  will  be  time  also  upon  the  road  to  talk  of 
things  that  you  should  know." 

The  slow  step  of  the  two  elderly  men  carried  them 
by  degrees  from  the  limits  of  the  lawn,  where  shout, 
and  laugh,  and  halloo,  were  again  revived.  Young 
Pliilipson,  whose  success  as  an  archer  had  obliterated 
all  recollection  of  former  failure,  made  other  attempts 
to  mingle  in  the  manly  pastimes  of  the  country,  and 
pained  a  considerable  portion  of  applause.  The  young 
men  who  had  but  lately  been  so  ready  to  join  in  ridi- 
culing him,  now  began  to  consider  liim  as  a  person 
to  be  looked  up  and  appealed  to;  while  Rudolph  Don- 
nerhugel saw  with  resentment  thai  he  was  no  longer 
withojt  a  rival  in  the  opinion  of  his  male  cousins, 
perhaps  of  his  kinswoman  also.  The  proud  young 
Swiss  reflected  with  bitterntss  that  he  had  fallen 
under  the  Landamman's  displeasure,  declined  i;i 
reputation  with  his  companions,  of  whom  he  had 
been  hitherto  the  leader,  and  even  hazarded  a  more 
mortifyinc  disappointment,  ail,  as  his  swelling  heart 
Mpressed  it.  through  the  means  of  a  stranger  strip- 
Sii.g,  of  neither  blood  nor  fame,  who  could  not  step 


from  one  rock  to  another  with  jut  the  encouragomeni 

of  a  gill. 

In  this  irritated  rnood  he  drew  near  the  younj{ 
Englishman,  and  while  he  seemed  to  address  him  on 
the  chances  of  the  sports  which  were  still  proceed- 
ing, he  conveyed,  in  a  whisper,  matter  of  a  far  difier. 
ent  tendency.  Striking  Arthur's  shoulder  with  the 
frank  bluntness  of  a  mountaineer,  he  said  aloud: 
"Yonder  boll  of  Ernest  whistled  through  the  air 
like  a  falcon  when  she  stoops  down  the  wind  !"  And 
then  proceeding  in  a  deep  low  voice,  "  You  merchants 
sell  gloves— do  you  ever  deal  in  single  gauntlets,  or 
only  in  pairs?" 

"  I  sell  no  single  gjove,"  said  Arthur  instantly  ap 
prehendirg  him,  and  sufficiently  disposed  to  resent 
the  scornful  looks  of  the  Bernese  champion  during 
the  time  of  their  meal,  and  his  having  but  lately 
imputed  his  successful  shooting  to  chance  or  sorcery, 
— "  I  sell  no  single  glove,  sir,  but  never  refuse  to  ex- 
change one." 

"You  are  apt,  I  see"  said  Rudolph;  "look  at  tha 
players  while  I  speak,  or  our  purpose  will  be  sus- 
pected— You  are  quicker,  I  say,  of  apprehension  than 
I  ex]  ected.  If  we  exchange  our  gloves,  how  shall 
each  redeem  his  own  ?" 

"With  our  good  swords,"  said  Arthur  Philipson. 

"In  armour,  or  as  we  stand?" 

"F'ven  as  we  stand,"  said  Arthur.  "I  have  no 
better  garment  of  proof  than  this  doublet— no  other 
weapon  than  my  sword;  and  these,  Sir  Switzer,  I 
hold  enough  for  the  purpose. — Name  time  and  place." 

"The  old  castle-court  at  Geierstein,"  replied  Ru- 
dolph; "the  time  sunrise; — but  we  are  watched. — 
I  have  lost  rny  wager,  stranger,"  he  added,  speaking 
aloud,  and  in  an  indifierent  tone  of  %-oice,  "since 
Ulriek  has  made  a  cast  beyond  Ernest. — There  is  my 
glove,  in  token  I  shall  not  forget  the  flask  of  wine." 

"  And  there  is  mine,"  said  Arthur,  "  in  token  I  will 
drink  it  with  you  merrily." 

Thus,  amid  the  peaceful  though  rough  sports  ol 
their  companions,  did  these  two  hot-headed  youths 
contrive  to  indulge  their  hostile  inclinations  towards 
each  other,  by  settling  a  meeting  of  deadly  purpose. 


CHAPTER   V. 

I  was  one 

Who  toved  tlie  greenwood  hank  and  lowing  herd. 
The  russet  prize,  the  lowly  peasant's  life, 
S/ason'd  with  sweet  content,  more  than  the  hallp 
\Vhf;re  revellers  feast  to  fe^er•heit,'ht.     Believe  me, 
There  ne'er  was  poison  mi.x'd  in  maple  bowl. 

AnomjTnovi. 
Leaving  the  young  persons  engaged  with  their 
sports,  the  Landamman  of  Unterwalden  and  the 
elder  Philipson  walked  on  in  company,  conversing 
chiefly  on  the  political  relations  of  France,  England 
and  Burgundy,  until  the  conversation  was  changed 
as  they  entered  the  gate  of  the  old  castle-yard  of 
Geierstein,  where  arose  the  lonely  and  dismantled 
keep,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  other  buildings. 

"This  has  been  a  proud  and  a  strong  habitation  in 
its  time,"  said  Philipson. 

"  They  were  a  proud  and  powerful  race  \v  ho  held 
it,"  replied  the  Landamman.  "  The  Counts  of 
Geierstein  have  a  'listory  which  runs  back  to  tha 
times  of  the  old  Helyetians,  and  their  deeds  are 
reported  to  have  mateiicd  their  antiquity.  But  all 
earthly  j^randeiir  has  an  <.'nd,  and  free  men  tread  the 
ruins  of  their  feudal  castle,  at  the  most  distant  sight 
of  whose  turrets  serfs  were  formerly  obligee"  lo  vail 
their  bonnets,  if  they  would  escape  the  chastisement 
of  contumacious  rebels." 

"I  observe,"  said  the  merchant,  "engraved  on  a 
stone  under  yonder  turret,  the  crest,  I  conceive,  of 
the  last  family,  a  vulture  perched  on  a  rock,  descrip- 
tive, doubtless,  of  the  wcrd  Geierstein." 

"It  is  the  ancient  cognizance  of  the  family,"  re- 
plied Arnold  Biedermnn,  "and,  as  you  say,  expressei 
the  name  of  the  castle,  being  the  same  with  tha'  ol 
the  knights  who  so  long  held  it." 

"I  also  remarked  in  your  hall,"  continued  the  mer 
chant,  "a  helmet  bearing  the  same  crest  or  cogni- 
zance. It  is,  I  suppose,  a  trophy  of  the  triumph  ol 
the  Swiss  peasants  over  the  nobles  nf  Geierstein,  at 
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the  English  bow  is  preserved  in  remembrance  of  the 
Dattle  of  Buttisholz?" 

"And  you,  fair  sir,"  replied  the  Landamman, 
"  would,  I  perceive,  from  the  prejudices  of  your 
education,  regard  the  one  victory  with  as  unpleasant 
feelings  as  the  other?— Strange,  that  the  veneration 
'for  rank,  should  be  rooted  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  no  claim  to  share  it!  But  clear  up  your 
downcast  brows,  my  worthy  guest,  and  be  assured, 
that  though  many  a  proud  baron's  castle,  when 
Switzerland  threw  off  the  bonds  of  feudal  slavery, 
was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  just  vengeance  ot 
an  incensed  people,  such  was  not  the  lot  of  Geicrstein. 
The  blood  of  the  old  possessors  of  these  towers  still 
flows  in  the  veins  of  him  by  whom  these  lands  are 
occupied." 

'•What  am  I  to  understand  by  that,  Sir  Landam- 
man'?" said  Philipson.  "Are  not  you  yourself  the 
occupant  of  this  place?"  ,,  „l 

"And  you  think,  probably,"  answered  Arnold,  be- 
cause I  live  like  the  other  shepherds,  wear  homespun 
gray,  and  hold  the  plough  with  my  own  hands,  1  can- 
not be  descended  from  a  line  of  ancient  nobility?— 
This  land  holds  many  such  gentle  peasants.  Sir  Mer- 
chant :  nor  is  there  a  more  ancient  nobility  than  that 
of  which  the  remains  are  to  be  found  in  my  native 
country.  But  they  have  voluntarily  resigned  the  op- 
pressive part  of  their  feudal  power,  and  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  wolves  among  the  flock,  but  as  sagacious 
mastiffs,  who  attend  the  sheep  in  time  of  peace,  and 
are  prompt  in  their  defence  when  war  threatens  our 
community." 

"  But,"  repeated  the  -Tierchant,  who  could  not  yet 
reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  that  his  plain  and  pea- 
sant-seeming host  was  a  man  of  distinguished  birth, 
•'you  bear  not  the  name,  worthy  sir,  of  ypur  fathers— 
Tney  were,  you  say,  the  Counts  of  Geierstein,  and 
you  are" 

"  Arnold  Biederman,  at  your  command,  answered 
the  magistrate.  "But  know,— if  the  knowledge  can 
make  you  sup  with  more  sense  of  dignity  or  comfort,— 
I  need  but  put  on  yonder  old  helmet,  or,  if  that  were 
too  much  trouble,  Ihave  only  to  stick  a  falcon'sfeather 
into  my  cap,  and  call  myself  Arnold,  Count  of  Geier- 
stein. No  man  could  gainsay  me— thougli  whether  it 
would  become  my  Lord  Count  to  drive  his  bullocks  to 
the  pasture,  and  whether  his  Excellency  the  High  and 
Wellborn  could,  without  derogation,  sow  a  field  or 
reap  it,  are  questions  which  should  be  settled  before- 
hand. I  see  you  are  confounded,  my  respected  guest, 
at  my  degeneracy;  but  the  state  of  my  family  is  very 
soon  explained. 

"jMy  lordly  fathers  ruled  this  same  domain  of 
Geierstein,  which  in  their  time  was  very  extensive, 
much  after  the  mode  of  feudal  barons— that  is,  they 
were  sometimes  the  protectors  and  patrcns,  but  oftener 
the  oppressors  of  their  subjects.  But  when  my  grand- 
father, Heinrich  of  Geierstein,  flourished,  he  not  only 
joined  the  Confederates  to  repel  Ingleram  de  Couci 
anti  his  roving  bands,  as  I  already  told  you,  but,  when 
the  wars  with  Austria  were  renewed,  and  many  of  his 
degree  joined  with  the  host  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
my  ancestor  adopted  the  opposite  side,  fought  in  front 
of  the  Confederates,  and  contributed  by  his  skill  and 
valour  to  the  decisive  victory  at  Sempach,  in  which 
Leopold  lost  his  life,  and  the  flower  of  Austrian  chi- 
valry fell  around  him.  iMy  father,  Count  Williewald, 
followed  the  same  course,  both  from  inclineiion  and 
policy.  He  united  himself  closely  with  the  state  of 
Untervvalden,  became  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  he  was 
chosen  Landamman  of  the  Republic.  He  had  two 
sons,— myself,  and  a  younger  brother,  Albert  •  and 
possessed,  as  he  felt  himself,  of  a  species  of  double 
character,  he  was  desirous,  perhaps  unwisely,  (if  I  may 
censure  the  purpose  of  a  deceased  parent,^  that  one  of 
bis  sons  should  succeed  him  in  his  Lordship  of  Geier- 
stein, and  the  other  support  the  less  ostentatious, 


and  magnificence  which  we  witnessed,  made  a  very 
difitirent  impression  on  the  mind  of  my  brother  and 
on  my  own.  What  appeared  to  Albert  the  consum- 
mation of  earthly  splendour,  seemed  to  me  a  weary 
display  of  tiresome  and  useless  ceremonials.  Our  fa- 
ther explained  his  purpose,  and  offered  to  me  as  his 
eldest  son,  the  large  estate  belonging  to  Geierstein, 
reserving  such  a  portion  of  the  most  fertile  ground, 
as  might  make  my  brother  one  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, in  a  district  where  competence  is  esteemed 
wealth.  The  tears  gushed  from  Albert's  eyes — 'And 
must  mvbrother,'  he  said,  'be  a  noble  Count,  honoured 
and  followed  by  vassals  and  attendants,  and  I  a 
homespun  peasant  among  the  gray-bearded  shepherds 
of  Unterwalden?— No,  father — I  respect  your  will-;- 
but  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  own  rights.  Geierstein  is 
a  fief  held  of  the  empire,  and  the  laws  entitle  me  to 
my  equal  half  of  the  lands.  If  my  brother  be  Count 
of  Geierstein,  lam  not  the  less  Count  Albert  of  Geier- 
stein ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  rather  than 
that  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  ancestor,  though  he  be 
my  father,  shall  cancel  in  me  the  rank  and  rights 
which  I  have  derived  from  a  hundred.'  My  fathei 
>yas  greatly  incensed.  'Go,'  he  said,  'proud  boy, 
give  the  enemy  of  thy  country  a  pretext  to  interfere  in 
her  aflairs- appeal  to  the  will  of  a  foreign  prince  from 
the  pleasure  oi  thy  father.  Go,  but  never  again  look 
me  in  the  face,  and  dread  my  eternal  malediction!' 
Albert  was  about  to  reply  with  vehemence,  when  I 
entreated  him  to  be  silent  and  hear  me  speak.  I  had, 
I  said,  all  my  life  loved  the  mountain  better  than  the 
plain;  had  been  more  pleased  to  walk  than  to  ride; 
more  proud  to  contend  with  shepherds  in  their  sports, 
than  with  nobles  in  the  lists;  and  happier  in  the  vil- 
lage dance  than  among  the  feasts  of  the  German  no- 
bles. ' Let  me,  therefore,'  I  said,  'be  a  citizen  of  the 
republic  of  Unterwalden ;  you  will  relieve  me  of  a 
thousand  cares ;  and  let  my  brother  Albert  wear  the 
coronet  and  bear  the  honours  of  Geierstein.'  After 
some  farther  discussion,  my  father  was  at  length  con- 
tented to  adopt  my  proposal,  in  order  to  attain  the 
object  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Albert  was 
declared  heir  of  his  castle  and  his  rank,  by  the  title  of 
Count  Albert  of  Geierstein  :  and  I  was  placed  in  pos- 
session of  these  fields  ana  fertile  meadows  amidst 
which  mv  house  is  situated,  and  my  neighbours  called 
me  Arnold  Biederman." 

"And  if  Biederman,"  said  the  merchant,  "  means, 
as  I  understand  the  word,  a  man  of  worth,  candour, 
and  generosity,  I  know  none  on  whom  the  epithet 
couid  be  so  justly  conferred.  Yet  let  nie  obser\"e,  that 
I  praise  the  conduct,  which,  in  your  circumstances,  I 
could  not  have  bowed  my  spirit  to  practise.  Proceed, 
I  pray  you,  \yiih  the  history  of  your  house,  if  the  reci- 
tal be  not  painful  to  you." 

"I  have  little  more  to  say,"  replied  the  Landam- 
man. "My  lather  died  soon  after  the  settlement  ol 
his  estate  in  the  manner  I  have  told  you.  My  brother 
had  other  pos.sessionsin  Swabia  and  ^Vestphalia,  and 
Seldom  visited  his  paternal  castle,  which  was  chiefly 
oacupied  by  a  seneschal,  a  man  so  obnoxious  to  the 
vassals  of  the  family,  that  but  for  the  protection  af- 
forded by  my  near  residence,  and  relationship  with  his 
lord,  he  would  have  been  plucked  out  of  the  Vulture's 
Nest,  and  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had 
been  the  vulture  himself.  Neither,  to  say  the  truth, 
did  my  brother's  occasional  visits  to  Geierstein  afford 
his  vassals  much  relief  or  acquire  any  popularity  foi 
himself.  He  heard  with  the  ears  and  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  his  cruel  and  interested  steward,  Ital  Schreck- 
enwald,  and  would  not  listen  even  to  my  interference 
and  admonition.  Lideed,  though  he  always  de- 
meaned himself  with  personal  kindness  towards  me, 
I  believe  he  considered  me  as  a  dull  and  poor-spirilec) 
clown,  who  had  disgraced  my  noble  blood  by  my 
mean  propensities.  He  showed  contempt  on  evfry 
occasion  for  the  prejudices  of  his  counirynien,  ai.d 
particularly  bv  wearing  a  peacoik's  feather  in  public, 


Aliiert  WIS  twelve  years  old,  our  father  took  us  on  a 
short  excursion  to  Germany,  where  the  form,  pomp, 


thougli  not  in  my  thought  less  honourable  condition,    and  causing  his  followers  to  display  the  same  badg& 
of  a  free  citizen  of  Unterwalden,  possessing  such  in- [though  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
fluance  among  his  equals  in  the  Canton  as  might  be 
acquired  by  his  father's  merits  and  his  own.    When 


so  unpopular  in  this  country,  that  men  have  been  put 
to  death  for  no  better  reason  than  for  carrying  it  in 
their  caps.  In  the  mean  lime  I  was  married  to  iny 
Bertha,  now  a  saint  in  Heaven,  by  whom  I  had  sii 
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Bfatelv  sons,  five  of  whom  you  saw  surrounding  my 
table  this  day.  Albert  also  married.  His  wife  was  a 
Isdv  of  rank  in  Westphalia,  but  his  bridal-bed  was 
less  fruitful ;  he  had  only  one  daughter,  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.  Then  came  on  the  wars  between  the  city  of 
Zurich  and  our  Forest  Cantons,  in  which  so  much 
blood  was  shed,  and  when  our  brethren  of  Zurich 
were  so  ill  advised  as  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  Aus- 
tria. Their  Emperor  strained  every  nerve  to  avail 
himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afibrded  liy  the 
disunion  of  the  Swiss;  and  engagerl  all  withw'hom 
he  had  influence  to  second  his  eflbrts.  With  my 
brother  he  \yas  but  too  sjccessful ;  for  Albert  not  only 
took  arms  in  the  Emperor's  cause,  but  admitted  into 
the  strong  fortress  of  Geiersteiti  a  band  of  Austrian 
soldiers,  with  whom  the  wicked  Ital  Schreckenwald 
laid  waste  the  whole  country,  excepting  my  little 
patrimony." 

"It  came  to  a  severe  pass  with  you,  my  worthy 
host,"  said  the  merchant,  "since  you  were  to  decide 
against  the  cause  of  your  country  or  that  of  your 
brother." 

"I  did  not  hesitate,"  continued  Arnold  Bicderman. 
"  My  brother  was  in  the  Emperor's  army,  and  1  was 
not  therefore  reduced  to  act  personally  against  him; 
but  I  denounced  war  against  the  robbers  and  thieves 
with  whom  Schreckenwald  had  filled  my  father's 
house.  It  was  waged  with  various  fortune.  The  se- 
neschal, during  my  absence,  burnt  down  my  house, 
and  slew  my  youngest  son,  who  died,  alas!  in  defence 
of  his  father's  hearth.  It  is  little  to  add,  that  my 
lands  were  wasted,  and  my  flocks  destroyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a  body  of  the 
peasants  of  Untervvalden,  in  storming  the  Castle  of 
Geierstein.  It  was  ofiered  back  to  me  by  the  Con- 
federa'cs  ;  but  I  had  no  desire  to  sully  the  fair  cause 
in  which  I  had  assumed  arms,  by  enriching  myself  at 
the  expense  of  my  brother ;  and  besides,  to  have 
dwelt  in  that  guarded  hold  would  have  been  a  pe- 
nance to  one,  the  sole  protectors  of  whose  house  of 
late  years  had  been  a  latch  and  a  shepherd's  cur.  The 
castle  was  therefore  dismaniled,  as  you  see,  by  order 
of  the  elders  of  the  Canton  ;  and  I  even  think,  that 
considering  the  uses  it  was  too  often  put  to,  I  look 
with  more  pleasure  on  the  n:gged  remains  of  Geier- 
stein, than  I  ever  did  when  it  was  entire,  and  appa- 
rently impregnable." 

"lean  understand  your  feelings,"  said  the  English- 
man, "  though  I  repeat,  my  virtue  would  not  peihaps 
have  extended  so  far  beyond  the  circle  of  niy  faniily 
atlections. — Your  brother,  what  said  he  to  your  patri- 
otic exertions?" 

"  He  was,  as  I  learnt,"  answered  the  Landamman, 
"dreadfully  incensed,  having  no  doubt  been  mformed 
that  I  had  taken  his  castle  with  a  view  to  my  own 
aggrandizement.  He  even  swore  he  v,-ould  renounce 
jny  kindred,  si;ek  nie  through  the  battle,  and  slay  me 
with  his  own  hand.  We  were  in  fact,  both  at  the 
battle  of  Freyenbach,  but  my  brother  was  prevented 
from  attempting  the  execution  of  his  vindictive  pur- 

Eose  by  a  wound  from  an  arrow,  which  occasioned 
is  being  carried  out  of  the  viele.e.  I  was  afterwards 
in  the  bloody  and  melancholy  fight  at  Mount-Herzel, 
and  that  other  onslaught  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Jacob, 
which  brought  our  brethren  of  Zurich  to  terms,  and 
'•educed  Austria  once  more  io  the  necessity  of  making 
peace  with  us.  After  this  war  of  thirteen  years,  the 
Diet  passed  sentence  of  banishment  lor  life  on  my 
brother  Albert,  and  would  have  deprived  him  of  his 
possessions,  but  forbore  in  consideration  of  what  they 
thought  my  good  service.  When  the  sentence  was 
intimated  to  the  Count  of  Geierstein,  he  returned  an 
answer  of  defiance  ;  yet  a  singular  circumstance 
showed  us  not  long  afterwards  that  he  retained  an 
attachment  to  his  country,  and  amidst  his  reseniment 
against  me  his  brother,  aid  jusdce  to  my  unaltered 
affection  for  him." 

"I  would  pledge  my  credit,"  said  the  merchant, 
"  that  what  follows  relates  to  yonder  fair  maiden, 
your  niece  ?" 

"You  guess  rightly."  said  the  Landamman.    "For 

some  time  we  heard,  though  indistir.-ctly,  (for  we  have, 

as  you  know,  but  little  commimication  with  foreign 

countries,)  that  my  brother  was  high  in  favour  at  the 
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court  of  the  Emperor,  but  latterly  that  he  had  fallen 
under  suspicion,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  of  those 
revolutions  conmion  at  the  courts  of  princes,  had  been 
di  iven  into  exile.  It  was  shortly  after  this  news,  and, 
as  I  think,  more  than  seven  years  ago,  that  I  M-as  re- 
turning from  hunting  on  the  further  side  of  the  river, 
had  passed  the  narrow  bridge  as  usual,  and  was 
walking  through  the  court-yard  which  we  have  lately 
left,"  (for  their  walk  was  now  turned  homeward,) 
"when  a  voice  said,  in  the  German  language,  'Uncle, 
have  compassion  upon  me !'  As  I  looked  around,  I 
beheld  a  girl  of  ten  years  old  approach  timidly  from 
the  shelter  of  the  ruins,  and  kneel  down  at  my  feet. 
'Uncle,  spare  my  life,'  she  said,  holding  up  her  little 
hands  in  the  act  of  supplication,  while  mortal  terror 
was  painted  upon  her  countenance.^-' Am  I  your 
uncie,  little  maiden?'  said  I;  'and  if  I  am,  why 
should  you  fear  me  ?' — '  Because  you  are  the  head  of 
the  wicked  and  base  clowns  who  delight  to  spill  noble 
blood,'  replied  the  girl,  with  a  courage  w  hich  surprised 
me. — 'VVhat  is  your  name,  my  little  maiden  7'  said  I ; 
'and  who,  having  planted  in  your  mind  opinioris  so 
unfavourable  to  your  kinsman,  has  brought  you  hither, 
to  see  if  he  resembles  the  picture  you  have  received 
of  him?'— 'It  was  Ital  Schreckenwald  that  brought 
me  hither,'  said  the  girl,  only  half  comprehending 
the  nature  of  my  question.— 'Ital  Schreckeuwald  T  I 
repeated,  shocked  at  the  name  of  a  wretch  I  have  so 
much  reason  to  hate.  A  voice  from  the  ruins,  like 
that  of  a  sullen  echo  from  the  grave^  answered,  'Ital 
Schreckenwald !'  and  the  caitiff  issued  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  stood  before  me,  with  that 
singular  indifltrence  to  danger  which  he  unites  to  his 
atrocity  of  character.  I  had  my  spiked  mountain- 
staff  in  my  hand— What  should  I  have  done— or  what 
would  you  have  done,  under  like  circumstances?" 

"I  would  have  laid  him  on  the  earth,  with  his 
skull  shivered  like  an  icicle !"  said  the  Englishman, 
fiercely. 

"1  had  well  nigh  done  so,"  replied  the  Swiss,  "  but 
he  was  unarmed,  a  messenger  from  my  brother,  and 
therefore  no  object  of  revenge.  His  own  undismayed 
and  audacious  conduct  contributed  to  save  him. 
'Let  the  vassal  of  the  noble  and  high-born  Count  ot 
Geierstein  hear  the  words  of  his  master,  and  let  him 
look  that  they  are  obeyed,'  said  the  insolent  ruffian. 
'Dofl'  thy  cap,  and  listen;  for  though  the  voice  is 
mine,  the  words  are  those  of  the  noble  Count.'— 
'  God  and  man  know,'  replied  I,  'if  I  owe  my  brother 
respect  or  homaee — it  is  much  if.  in  respect  for  him,  I 
flefer  paying  to  his  messenger  the  meed  I  dearly  owe 
him.  Proceed  with  thy  tale,  and  rid  me  of  thy  hateful 
prtsence.' — 'Albert  Count  of  Geierstein,  thy  lord  and 
my  lord,'  proceeded  Schreckenwald,  'having  on  his 
hand  wars,  and  other  affairs  of  weight,  sends  his 
daughter,  the  Countess  Anne,  to  thy  charge,  and 
graces  thee  so  far  as  to  intrust  to  thee  her  support  and 
nurture,  until  it  shall  suit  his  purposes  to  require  her 
back  from  thee;  and  he  fksires  that  thou  apr^lyto  her 
mainienance  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  ot 
Geierstein,  which  thou  hast  usurped  from  him.' — 
'Ifal  Schreckenwald,'  I  replied,  'I  will  not  stop  to 
ask  if  this  mode  of  addressing  me  be  according  to 
my  brother's  directions,  or  thine  own  insolent  plea- 
sure. If  circumstances  have,  as  thou  sayest,  de- 
prived my  niece  of  her  natural  protector,  I  will  be  to 
ner  as  a  father,  nor  shall  she  want  aught  wh  ch  1 
have  to  give  her.  The  lands  of  Geierstein  are  for- 
feited to  the  state,  the  castle  is  ruinous,  as  thou  seest, 
and  it  is  much  of  thy  crimes  that  the  house  of  my 
fathers  is  desolate.  But  where  I  dwell  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein shall  dwell,  as  my  children  fare  shall  she  fare, 
and  she  shall  be  to  me  as  a  daughter.  And  now  ihou 
hast  thine  errand— Go  hence,  if  thou  lovest  thy  life, 
for  it  is  unsafe  parleying  with  the  father,  when  thy 
hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  son.'  Thu 
wretch  retired  as  I  spoke,  but  took  his  leave  with  his 
usual  determined  insolence  of  manner. — 'Farewell ' 
he  said,  '  Count  of  the  Plfjugh  and  Harrow — farewell, 
noble  companion  of  paltry  burghers  !'  He  disap- 
peared, and  released  me  from  the  strong  temptation 
under  which  I  laboured,  and  w;hieh  urged  me  to  slain 
with  his  blood  the  place  which  had  witnes.=ed  liis 
cruelty  and  his  crimes.    I  conveyed  my  ni'^ce  to  inv 
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house,  and  soon  convinced  her  that  I  was  her  sincere 
friend.  I  inured  her,  as  if  slie  iiad  been  my  daughter, 
to  all  our  mountain  exercises;  and  while  she  excels 
in  these  the  damsels  of  the  district,  there  burst  from 
her  such  sparkles  of  sense  and  courage,  mingled  with 
lielicacs'  as  belong  not— 1  must  need^s  own  the  truth 
—to  the  simple  maidens  of  these  wild  hills,  but  relish 
of  a  nobler  stem,  and  higher  breeding..  Yet  they  are 
so  happily  mixed  with  snnpiicity  and  courtesy,  that 
Anne  of  Geierstein  is  justlv  considered  as  the  pride  of 
the  district;  nor  do  1  doubt  but  that,  if  she  should 
make  a  worthy  choice  of  a  husband,  the  state  would 
assign  her  a  large  dower  out  of  her  father's  posses- 
sions, since  it  is  not  our  maxim  to  punish  the  child 
for  the  faults  of  the  parent."  _  . 

"  It  will  naturally  be  your  anxious  desire,  my 
worthy  host,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  to  secure 
to  your  niece,  in  whose  praises  I  have  deep  cause  to 
join  with  a  grateful  voice,  such  a  suitable  match  as 
her  birth  and  expectations,  but  above  ail  her  merit, 
demand." 

"It  is,  my  good  guest,"  said  the  Landamman, 
"  that  which  has  often  occupied  my  thoughts.  The 
over-near  relationship  prohibits  what  would  have 
been  my  most  earnest  desire,  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
wedded  10  one  of  my  own  sons.  This  young  man, 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  is  brave,  and  highly  esteemea 
by  his  fellow-citizens;  but  more  ambitious,  and  more 
desirous  of  distinction,  than  I  would  desire  for  my 
niece's  companion  through  life.  His  temper  is  vio- 
lent, though  his  heart,  I  trust,  is  good.  But  I  am  like 
to  be  unpleasantly  released  from  all  eareon  this  score, 
since  my  brother,  having,  as  it  seemed,  forgotten 
Anne  for  seven  years  and  upwards,  has,  by  a  letter 
which  1  iinve  lately  received,  demanded  that  she  shall 
be  restored  to  him.— You  can  read,  my  vvorthy  sir,  for 
your  profession  requires  it.  See,  here  is  the  scroll, 
coldly  wordeel,  but  far  less  unkindly  than  his  unbro- 
iherly  message  by  llal  Schreckenwald— Read  it,  1 
pray  you,  aloud." 

The  merchant  read  accordingly. 

"  Brother— I  thank  vou  for  the  care  you  have  taken 
of  niv  daughter,  for  she  has  been  in  safety  when  she 
\''ould  otherwise  have  been  in  peril,  and  kindly  used, 
when  she  would  have  been  in  hardship.  I  now  entreat 
you  to  restore  her  to  me,  and  trust  that  she  will  come 
with  the  virtues  svhich  become  a  \yoman  in  every  sta- 
tion, and  a  disposition  to  lay  aside  the  habits  of  a 
Swiss  villager,  for  the  graces  of  a  high-born  maiden. 
—Adieu.  Ithank  you  once  more  for  your  care,  and 
would  repay  it  were  it  in  my  power;  but  you  need 
nothing  I  can  give,  having  ren(.unced  the  rank  to 
which  you  were  born,  and  made  your  nrst  on  the 

§  round  where  the  storm  passes  over  you.    1  rest  your 
rolher,  Geiehstein." 

"  It  is  addressed  '  to  Count  Arnold  of  Geierstein, 
■called  .Arnold  Biederman.'  A  postocilpt  reffuires  you 
to  send  the  maiden  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
igundy. — This,  good  sir,  appears  to  me  tlie  language  of 
a  haughty  man,  divided  betv^-ixt  the  recollection  of 
old  offence  and  recent  obligation.  The  speech  of  his 
messenger  was  that  of  a  malicious  vassal,  desirous  of 
venting  his  own  spite  under  pretence  of  doing  his 
lord's  errand.'' 

"I  so  receive  both,"  replied  .Arnold  Biederman. 

".\nd  do  you  intend,"  continued  the  merchant,  "to 
resign  this  beautiful  and  interesting  creature  to  the 
couducl  of  her  father,  wilful  as  he  seems  to  be,  without 
■knowing  what  his  condition  is,  or  what  his  power  of 
CToteeting  herl" 

The  Lnndamman  hastened  to  reply.  "The  tie 
Mhich  unites  the  parent  to  the  child,  is  the  earliest 
and  me  iiiosi  hallowed  that  binds  the  human  race. 
The  difTu-iilty  of  her  travelling  in  safety  has  hitherto 
prevented  my  attempting  to  carry  my  brotliir's  in- 
siructions  into  execution.  But  as  I  am  now  likely  to 
journey  in  person  towards  the  court  of  Charles,  I  have 
tleUTinined  that  Anne  shall  accompany  me;  and  as  I 
will  myself  converse  with  my  brother,  whom  I  have 
not  seen  for  many  years,  I  shall  learn  his  purpose  re- 
•pecting  his  daughte"-,  and  it  may  be  I  may  [irevail  on 
Albert  to  hiiffer  her  to  remain  under  my  charge.— And 


nQw,  sir.  haN-ing  told  you  of  my  family  affairs  at  some 
greater  length  than  was  necessary,  I  must  crave 
your  attention  as  a  wise  man.  to  what  farther  1  have 
to  say.  You  know  the  disposition  which  young  men 
and  women  naturally  have  to  talk,  jest,  and  sport 
with  each  other,  out  of  which  practice  arise  often 
more  serious  attachments,  which  they  call  loving  par 
amours.  I  trust,  if  we  are  to  travel  together,  you 
will  so  school  your  young  man  as  to  make  him  aware 
that  Anne  of  Geierstein  cannot,  with  propriety  on 
her  part,  be  made  the  object  of  his  thoughts  or  atten- 
tions." 

The  merchant  coloured  with  resentment,  or  some- 
thing like  it.  "I  asked  not  to  join  your  company,  Sir 
Landamman — it  w;if  you  who  requested  mine,"  ha 
said  ;  "if  my  son  and  I  have  since  become  in  any  re- 
spect the  objects  of  your  suspicion,  we  will  gladly  pur- 
sue our  way  separately." 

"Nay,  be  not  angry,  worthy  guest,"  said  the  Lan- 
damman; "we  Switzers  do  not  rashly  harbour 
suspicions;  and  that  we  may  not  harbour  them,  we 
speak  respecting  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they 
might  arise,  more  plainly  than  is  the  wont  of  more 
civilized  countries.  When  I  proposed  to  you  to  be  my 
companion  on  the  journey,  to  speak  the  truth,  thougn 
it  may  displease  a  father's  ear,  I  regarded  your  son  as 
a  soft,  faint-hearted  youth,  who  was,  as  yet  at  least, 
too  timid  and  milky-blooded  to  attract  either  respect 
or  regard  from  the  maidens.  But  a  few  hours  have 
presented  him  to  us  in  the  character  of  such  a  one  as 
is  sure  to  interest  thern.  He  has  accomplished  the 
emprise  of  the  bow,  long  thought  unattainable,  and 
with  which  a  popular  report  connects  an  idle  prophecy. 
He  has  wit  to  make  verses,  and  knows  doubtless  how 
to  recommend  himself  by  other  accomplishments 
which  bind  young  persons  to  each  other,  though  they 
are  lightly  esteemed  by  men  whose  beards  are  mixed 
with  gray,  like  yours,  friend  merchant,  and  mine  own. 
Now,  you  must  be  aware,  that  since  my  brother  broke 
terms  with  me,  simply  for  preferring  the  freedom  of  a 
Swiss  citizen  to  the  tawdry  and  servile  condition  of  a 
German  courtier,  he  will  not  approveof  any  one  look- 
ing towards  his  daughter  who  hath  not  the  advan- 
tage of  noble  blood,  or  who  hath,  what  he  would  cafi, 
debased  himself  by  attention  to  merchandise,  to  the 
cultivation  of  land — in  a  word,  to  any  art  that  is  use- 
ful. Should  your  son  love  Anne  of  Gtierstein,  he 
prepares  for  himself  danger  and  disappointment.  And. 
now  vou  know  the  whole,— I  ask  you,  Do  we  travel 
together  or  apart ']" 

"  Even  as  ye  list,  my  worthy  host,"  said  Philipson, 
in  an  inJifFoivnt  tone  ;  "for  me,  I  can  but  say  that 
such  an  attachment  as  you  speak  of  would  be  as  con- 
trary to  my  wishes  as  to  those  of  your  brniiier.  or 
what  I  supiiose  are  your  own.  Arthur  Phili[)si)n  has 
duties  to  perform  totally  inconsistent  wiih  hisplayina; 
the  gentle  bachelor  to  any  maiden  iu  Switzerland, 
take  Germany  to  boot,  whether  of  high  or  low  de- 
gree. He  is  an  obedient  son,  besides — hath  never  se- 
riously disobeyed  my  commands,  and  I  will  have  an 
eye  upon  his  motions." 

"  Enough,  my  friend,"  said  the  Landamman  ;  "we 
travel  together,  then,  and  I  willingly  keep  my  original 
purpose,  being  both  pleased  and  instructed  by  your 
discourse." 

Then  changing  the  conversation,  he  began  to  ask 
whether  his  ncquaintance  thought  that  the  league 
entered  into  by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  would  continue  stable.  "We  hear  iruch," 
continued  the  Swiss,  "of  the  immense  army  with 
whir-h  King  Edsvard  proposes  the  recovery  of  the 
English  dominions  in  France." 

"I  am  well  aware,"  said  Philipson,  "that  nothing 
can  be  so  popular  in  my  country  as  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  the  attempt  to  reconquer  Norniandy, 
]\Iaine,  and  Gascony,  the  ancient  appendages  of  our 
English  crown.  Biit  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
voluptuous  usurper,  who  now  calls  himself  kin."-  will 
be  graced  by  Heaven  with  success  in  such  an  adven- 
ture. Tliis  Fourth  Edward  is  brave  indeed,  and  has 
gained  everv  battle  in  which  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
ihey  have  been  many  in  number.  But  since  ha 
reached,  through  a  bloody  path,  to  the  summit  of  his 
amliitijn,  he  has  shown  himself  rather  a  sensual  ie 
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baurliee  than  a  valinnt  knight ;  and  it  is  my  firni  be- 
lief, that  not  even  the  chance  of  recoverina;  all  the  fair 
rii'Miinions  which  were  lost  ilurini?  the  civil  wars  ex- 
rited  by  his  ambitious  house,  will  tempt  him  to  e.x- 
change  the  soft  bt^ds  of  London,  with  sheets  of  silk 
and  pillows  of  down,  and  the  music  of  a  dying  lute  to 
lull  him  to  rest,  for  the  turf  of  FrancQ  and  the  reveille 
of  an  idnrni  trumpet." 

'■  Jt  is  the  better  for  us  should  it  prove  so,"  said  the 
Landainman  ;  "for  if  England  and  Burgundy  were 
to  dismember  France,  as  in  our  father's  days  was 
nea'-ly  accomplished,  Duke  Charles  would  then  have 
leisure  to  e.xhaust  his  long-hoarded  vengeance  against 
our  confederacy." 

As  they  conversed  thus,  they  attained  once  more 
the  lawn  in  front  of  Arnold  Bicdernian's  mansion, 
where  the  contention  of  the  young  men  had  given 
place  to  ihe  dance  performed  by  the  young  persons  of 
both  sexes.  The  dance  was  led  by  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein,  and  the  youthful  stranger;  which,  although  it 
was  the  inost  natiu-al  arrangement,  where  the  on» 
was  a  guest,  and  the  other  represented  the  mistress 
of  the  family,  occasioned  the  Landamman's  exchang- 
ing a  glance  with  the  elder  Philijjson,  as  if  it  had 
held  some  relation  to  the  suspicions  he  had  recently 
expressed. 

But  so  soon  as  her  uncle  and  his  elder  guest  ap- 
peared, Anne  of  Geierstein  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  a  pause  to  break  off  the  dance,  and  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  her  kinsman,  as  if  on  the 
doinestic  affairs  under  her  attendance.  Philipson 
observed,  that  his  host  listened  seriously  to  his  niece's 
communication;  and  nodding  in  his  frank  mariner, 
Feemed  to  intimate  that  her  request  should  receive  a 
favouralde  consideration. 

The  tamily  were  presently  afterwards  summoned 
to  attend  tlie  evening  meal,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  excellent  fish  nffordtd  by  the  neighbouring 
<;treams  and  lakes.  A  large  cup,  containing  what 
was  called  the  srhlaf -trunk,  or  sleeping  drink,  then 
went  round,  which  was  first  quafit'd  by  the  master  of 
the  household,  then  modestly  tasted  by  the  maiden, 
next  pledged  by  the  two  strangers,  and  finally  emp- 
tied by  the  rest  of  the  company.  Such  were  then 
the  sober  manners  of  the  Swiss,  ai'terwards  much 
corrupted  by  their  intercourse  with  more  luxurious 
regions.  The  guests  were  conducted  to  the  sleeping 
apartments,  where  Philipson  and  voting  Arthur  oc- 
cupied the  same  couch,  and  shortly  sifter  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  liouseiiold  were  locked  in  sound 
repose. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Wlicn  we  two  meet,  we  meet  like  r.usliing  torrent.?  ; 
Like  warring  v\  incls,  like  ttiimes  from  v.nridus  points, 
Tliat  mate  eaeli  other's  fury— rliefe  i.«  nnuglit 
Of  elemental  strife,  were  tiencis  t.    pmrie  it, 
Can  iiiatcli  tlie  wratli  of  man.— FiiENAtiu. 

The  elder  of  our  tyvo  travellers,  though  a  strong 
man  and  familiar  with  fatigue,  slept  sounder  and 
longer  than  usual  on  ihe  morning  which  was  now 
beginning  to  dawn,  but  his  son  Arthur  had  tliat  upon 
his  mind  which  early  interrupted  his  repose. 

The  encounter  with  the  bold  Switzer,  a  chosen 
man  of  a  renowned  race  of  warriors,  was  an  engage- 
ment, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  was  not  to  be  delayed  or  broken.  He  left 
his  father's  side,  avoiding  as  pnich  as  possible  the 
risk  of  disturbing  him,  though  even  in  that  case  the 
circumstance  would  not  have  excited  any  attention, 
as  he  was  in  the  haliii  of  rising  early,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  the  day's  journey,  to  see  that 
the  guide  was  on  his  duly,  and  that  the  mule  had  his 
provender,  and  to  discharge  similar  ofTices  which 
might  otherwise  have  given  trouble  to  his  father. 
The  old  man.  however,  fatigued  with  the  exertions 
of  the  preceding  day,  slept,  as  we  have  said,  more 
f,  soundly  than  his  wont,  and  Arthur,  arming  himself 
f  with  his  good  sword,  sallied  out  to  the  lawn  in  front 
i  of  the  I,andamman's  dwelling,  amid  the  magic  dawn 
of  a  beautiful  harvest  morning  in  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  kiss  the  top  of  the  most 
igipantic  of  that  race  of  Titans,  though  the  long  sha- 


dows still  lay  on  the  rough  grass,  which  crisped  un- 
der the  yoting  man's  feet  with  a  strong  intimation  of 
frosi.  But  Arthur  looked  not  rouncf  on  the  land- 
scape, however  lovely,  which  lay  waiting  one  flash 
from  the  orb  of  day  to  start  into  brilliant  existence. 
He  drew  the  belt  of  his  trusty  sword  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  fastening  when  he  left  the  house,  and 
ere  he  had  secured  the  buckle,  he  was  many  paces  on 
his  way  towards  the  place  where  he  was  to  use  it. 

It  was  still  the  custom  of  that  military  period,  to 
regard  a  summons  lo  combat  as  a  sacred  engage- 
ment, preferable  to  all  others  which  could  he  formed  ; 
and  stifling  whatever  inward  feelings  of  reluctance 
•Nature  might  oppose  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  the 
step  of  a  gallant  to  the  place  of  encounter  was  re- 
quired to  be  as  free  and  ready,  as  if  he  had  heeri  going 
to  a  bridal.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  alacrity  was 
altogether  real  on  the  part  of  Arthur  Philipson  ;  but  if 
it  were  otherwise,  neither  his  look  nor  pace  betrayed 
the  secret. 

Having  hastily  traversed  the  fields  and  grovea 
which  separated  the  Landamman's  residence  from 
the  old  castle  of  Geierstein,  he  entered  the  court-yard 
from  the  side  where- the  castle  overlooked  the  land; 
and  ni  arly  in  the  same  instant  his  almost  gigantic 
antagonist,  who  looked  yet  more  tall  and  burly  by 
ihe  pale  morning  light  than  he  had  seemed  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  appeared  ascending  from  the  preca- 
rious bridge  beside  the  torrent,  having  reached  Geier- 
stein by  a  different  route  from  that  pursued  by  the 
Englishman. 

The  young  champion  of  Berne  had  hanging  along 
his  back  one  of  those  huge  two-handed  swords,  the 
blade  of  which  measured  five  feet,  and  which  were 
wielded  with  both  hands.  These  w'ere  almost  uni- 
versally used  by  the  Swiss  ;  for,  besides  the  impres- 
sion which  such  weapons  were  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  array  of  the  German  men-at-arms,  whose 
armour  was  impenetrable  to  lighter  swords,  they  were 
also  well  calculated  to  defend  mountain  passes, 
where  the  great  bodily  strength  and  agility  of  those 
who  bore  them,^ enabled  the  combatants,  in  spite  of 
their  weight  and  length,  fn  use  them  with  much  ad- 
dress and  cfJect.  One  of  these  gigantic  swords  hung 
round  Rudolr'h  Donnerhugel's  neck,  the  point  rattling 
against  his  heel,  and  the  handle  extending  itself 
over  his  left  shoulder,  considerably  above  his  head. 
He  carried  another  in  his  hand. 

"Thou  art  punctual,"  he  called  out  to  Arthur  Philip- 
son. in  a  voice  which  was  distinctly  heard  above  tht 
roar  of  the  waterfall,  which  it  seemed  to  rival  in  sul- 
len force.  "But  I  judged  thou  w;ouldst  come  with- 
out a  two-handed  sword.  There  is  my  kinsman  Er- 
nest's," he  said,  throwing  on  the  ground  the  we.ipon 
which  he  carried,  with  the  hilt  towards  the  young 
Englishtpan.  "Look,  stranger,  that  thou  disgrace 
it  not,  for  my  kinsman  will  never  forgive  ine  if  thou 
dost.  Or  thou  mayst  have  mine  if  thou  likest  it 
better." 

The  Englishman  looked  at  the  weapon  with  some 
surprise,  to  the  use  of  which  he  was  totally  unac- 
customed. 

"The  challenger,"  he  said,  "in  all  countries  where 
honouris  known,  accepts  thearms  of  ihecliallenged." 

"  He  wlio  fights  on  a  Swiss  nio-.mtain,  fights  with 
a  Swiss  brancl,"  answered  Kiiilolph.  "  Think  you 
our  hands  are  marie  to  handle  penknives  7" 

"Nor  are  our's  made  to  wield  scythes,"  said  Ar- 
thur; and  muttered  betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  looki  d 
at  the  sword,  which  the  Swiss  continued  to  offer 
him—"  Usum  non  habeo,  1  have  not  proved  tha 
weapon." 

"Do  you  repent  the  bargain  you  have  made?"  said 
the  Swiss;  "  if  so,  cry  craven,  and  .return  in  safety. 
Speak  plainly,  instead'of  prattling  Latin  like  a  clerk, 
or  a  shaven  monk." 

"No,  proud  man,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "I  ask 
thee  no  forbearance.  I  thought  but  of  a  combat  be- 
tween a  shepherd  and  a  giant,  in  which  God  ga\e  iho 
victory  to  him  who  had  worse  odds  of  weapons  man 
falls  10  my  lot  to-dav.  I  will  fight  as  1  stand  ;  my 
own  good  sword  shall  serve  my  need  now,  as  it  has 
done  before." 

"Content !— But  blame  not  me  who  offered  \ae« 
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equality  of  weapons,"  said  the  mountaineer.  "And 
now  hear  me.  This  is  a  fight  for  life  or  death — yon 
waterfall  soimds  the  alarum  for  our  conflict. ^Yes, 
old  bellower,"  he  continued,  lookins^  back,  "it.  is  long 
since  thou  hast  heard  the  noise  of  battle; — and  look 
at  it  ere  we  begin,  stranger,  for  if  youfall,  I  will  com- 
jnit  your  body  to  its  waters." 

"And  if  thou  fall'st,  proud  Swiss,"  answered  Ar- 
thur, "as  well  I  trust  thy  presumption  leads  to  de- 
struction, I  will  have  thee  buried  in  the  church  at 
Eiotfiedlen,  where  the  priests  shall  sing  masses  for 
ihy  soul— thy  two-handed  sword  shall  be  displayed 
above  thy  grave,  and  a  scroll  shall  tell  ihe  passenger. 
Here  lies  a  bear's  cub  of  Berne,  slain  by  Arthur  the 
Englishman." 

"  The  stone  is  not  in  Switzerland,  rocky  as  it  is," 
said  Rudolph,  scornfully,  "that  shall  bear  that  in- 
scription.   Prepare  thyself  for  battle." 

The  Englishman  cast  a  calm  and  deliberate  glance 
around  the  scene  of  action — a  court-yard,  partly  open, 
partly  encumbered  with  ruins,  in  less  and  larger 
masses. 

.  "3Iethinks,"  said  he  to  himself,  "a  master  of  his 
weapon,  with  the  instructions  of  Bottaferma  of  Flo- 
rence in  his  remembrance,  alight  heart,  a  good  blade, 
a  firm  hand,  and  a  just  cause,  might  make  up  a  worse 
odds  than  two  feet  of  steel. 

Thinking  thus,  and  imprinting  on  his  mind,  as 
much  as  the  time  would  permit,  every  circumstance 
of  the  locality  around  him  which  promised  advan- 
tage in  the  combat,  and  taking  his  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  court-yard  where  the  ground  was  en- 
tirely clear,  he  flung  his  cloak  from  him,  and  drew 
his  sword. 

Rudolph  had  at  first  believed  that  his  foreign  antago- 
nist wasanelfeminate  youth,  who  would  be  swept  from 
before  him  at  the  first  flourish  of  his  tremendous  wea- 
pon. But  the  firm  and  watchful  attitude  assumed  by 
the  young  man,  reminded  the  Swiss  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  own  unwieldy  implement,  and  made  him 
determine  to  avoid  any  precipitation  which  might 
give  any  advantage  to  an  enemy  who  seemed  both 
daring  and  vigilant.  He  unsheathed  his  huge  sword, 
by  drawing  it  over  the  left  shoulder,  an  operation 
which  required  some  little  time,  and  might  haveofier- 
ed  formidable  advantage  to  his  antagonist,  had  Ar- 
thur's sense  of  honour  permitted  him  to  begin  the 
attack  ere  it  was  completed.  The  Englishman  re- 
mained firm,  however)  until  the  Swiss,  displaying  his 
bright  brand  to  the  morning  sun,  made  three  or  four 
•flourishes  as  if  to  prove  its  weight,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  wielded  it — then  stood  firm  within 
sword-stroke  of  his  adversary,  grasping  his  weapon 
with  both  hands,  and  advancing  it  a  little  before  his 
body,  with  the  blade  pointed  straight  upward.  The 
Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  carrisd  his  sword  in 
one  hand,  holding  it  across  his  face  in  a  horizontal 
position,  so  as  to  be  at  once  ready  to  strike,  thrust,  or 
parry. 

"  Strike,  Englishman  !"  said  the  Switzer,  after  they 
had  confronted  each  other  in  this  manner  fo'  about  a 
minute. 

"The  kngest  sword  should  strike  first,"  said  Ar- 
thur ;  and  the  words  had  not  left  his  mouth  when  the 
Swiss  sword  rose,  and  descended  with  a  ranidiiy 
which,  the  weight  gnd  size  of  the  weapon  considered, 
apneared  portentous.  No  parry,  however  dexterously 
interposed,  could  have  batiled  the  ruinous  desc(>nt  of 
►hat  dreadful  weapon,  by  which  the  champion  of  Berne 
had  hoped  at  once  to  begin  the  battle  and  end  it. 
But  youiig  Philipson  had  not  over-estiiTiated  the  jus- 
tice of  his  own  eve,  or  the  activity  of  his  limbs.  Ere 
the  blade  descended,  a  sudden  spring  to  one  side  car- 
ried him  from  beneath  its  heavy  sway,  and  before  the 
Swiss  could  again  raise  his  sword  aloft,  he  received  a 
wound,  though  a  slight  one,  upon  the  left  arm.  Ir- 
ritntf-d  at  the  failure  and  at  the  wound,  the  Switzer 
heaved  up  his  sword  once  more,  and  availing  him- 
self of  a  strength  corresponding  to  his  size,  he  dis- 
charged towards  his  adversary  a  succession  of  blows, 
downright,  athwart,  horizontal,  and  from  left  to 
right,  with  such  surprising  strength  and  velocitv,  that 
it  required  all  the  adrrress  of  the  young  Englishman, 
■  by  uarrying,  shifting,  eluding,  or  retreating,  to  evade 


a  storm,  of  which  every  individual  blow  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  cleave  a  solid  rock.  The  EngUshman  was 
compelled  to  give  ground,  now  backv/ards,  now 
swerving  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  now  availing 
himself  of  the  fragments  of  the  ruins,  but  watching 
all  the*vhile,  with  the  utmost  composure,  the  mo- 
ment when  the  strength  of  his  enraged  enemy  mighl 
become  somewhat  exhausted,  or  when  by  some  im- 
provident or  furious  blow  he  might  again  lay  himself 
open  to  a  close  attack.  The  latter  of  these  advan- 
tages had  nearly  occurred,  for  in  the  middle  of  his 
headlong  charge,  the  Switzer  stumbled  over  a  large 
stone  concealed  among  the  long  grass,  and  ere  he 
could  recover  himself,  received  a  severe  blow  across 
the  head  from  his  antagonist.  It  lighted  upon  his 
bonnet,  the  lining  of  which  enclosed  a  sniall  steel 
cap,  so  that  he  escaped  unwounded,  and  springing  up, 
renewed  the  battle  with  unabated  fury,  though  it 
seemed  to  the  young  Englishrnan  with  breath  some- 
what short,  and  blows  dealt  with  more  caution. 

They  were  still  contending  with  equal  fortune, 
when  a  stern  voice,  rising  over  the  clash  of  swords, 
as  well  as  the  roar  of  waters,  called  out  in  a  com- 
manding tone,  "  On  your  lives,  forbear !" 

The  two  combatants  sunk  the  points  of  their 
swords,  not  very  sorry  perhaps  for  the  interuption  oi 
a  strife  which  must  otherwise  have  had  a  deadly  ter- 
mination. They  looked  round,  and  the  Landammaii 
stood  before  them,  with  anger  frowning  on  his  broad 
and  expressive  forehead. 

"How  now,  boys!"  he  said;  "are  you  guests  of 
Arnold  Biederman,  and  do  you  dishonour  his  house 
by  acts  violence  more  becoming  the  wolves  of  the 
mountains,  than  beings  to  whom  the  great  Creator 
has  given  a  form  after  his  own  hkeness,  and  an  im- 
mortal soul  to  be  saved  by  penance  and  repentance '?" 

"Arthur,"  said  the  elder  Philipson,  who  had  come 
up  at  the  same  time  with  their  host,  "  what  frenzy  is 
this?  Are  your  duties  of  so  light  and  heedless  a  na- 
ture, as  to  give  time  and  place  for  quarrels  and  com- 
bats with  every  idle  boor  who  chances  to  be  boastful 
at  once  and  bull-headed'?" 

The  young  men,  whose  strife  had  ceased  at  the 
entrance  of  these  unexpected  spectators,  stood  look- 
ing at  each  other,  and  resting  on  their  swords. 

Rudolph  Donnerhugel,"  said  the  Ijandamman, 
"  give  thy  sword  to  me— to  me,  the  owner  of  this 
ground,  the  master  of  this  family,  and  magistrate  of 
the  canton." 

"  And  which  is  more,"  answered  Rudolph,  submis- 
sively, "  to  you  who  are  Arnold  Biederman,  at  whose 
command  every  nadve  of  these  mountains  dravvs  his 
sword  or  sheathes  it." 

He  gave  his  two-handed  sword  to  the  Landamman. 

"Now,  by  my  honest  word,"  said  Biederman,  "it  is 
the  same  with  which  thy  father  Stephen  fought  so 
gloriously  at  Sem".  ach,  abreast  with  the  famous  De 
VVinkelried  !  Shame  it  is.  that  it  should  be  drawn  on 
a  helpless  stranger. — And  you,  young  sir,"  continued 
the  Swiss,  addressing  Arthur,  while  his  father  said 
at  the  same  time,  "Young  man,  yield  up  your  sword 
to  the  Landamman." 

"It  shall  not  need,  sir,"  replied  the  young  English 
man,  "  since,  for  my  part,  I  hold  our  strife  at  an  end 
This  gallant  gentleman  called  me  hither,  on  a  trial,  ai 
I  conceive,  of  courage :  I  can  give  my  unqualifieti 
testimony  to  his  gallantry  and  swordmanship  ;  and 
as  I  trust  he  will  say  nothing  to  the  shame  of  mv 
manhood,  1  think  our  strife  has  lasted  long  enougn 
for  the  purpose  which  gave  rise  to  it." 

"Too  long  for  me,  said  Rudolph,  frankly ;  "the 
preen  sleeve  of  my  doublet,  which  I  wore  of  that  co- 
lour out  of  my  love  to  the  Forest  Cantons,  is  noNt 
stained  into  as  dirty  a  crimson  as  could  have  been 
done  by  anv  dyer  in  Ypres  or  Ghent.  But  I  heartily 
forgive  thehrave  stranger  who  has  spoiled  my  jerkin, 
and  given  its  master  a  lesson  he  will  not  soon  forget. 
Had  all  Englishmen  been  like  your  guest,  worthy 
kinsman,  methinks  the  mound  at  Buttisholz  had  ^ 
hardly  risen  so  high."  '' 

"  Cousin  Rudolph,"  said  the  Landamman,  smooth- 
ing his  brow  as  his  kinsman  spoke,  "I  have  ever 
thought  thee  as  generous  as  thou  art  harebrained  and 
quarrelsome ;  and  you,  ray  young  guest,  may  rely,  thai 
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when  a  Swiss  says  the  quarrel  is  over,  thcie  is  no 
chance  of  its  being  rtnewed.  We  are  not  like  the 
men  of  tiie  valleys  to  the  eastward,  who  nurse  revence 
as  if  it  were  a  favourite  child.  And  now,  join  hands, 
my  ciiildren,  and  let  us  forget  this  foolish  feud." 

Here  is  my  hand,  brave  stranger,"  said  Donner- 
hugel ;  "tiiou  hast  tauslit  me  a  trick  of  fence,  and 
when  we  have  broken  our  fast,  we  will,  by  your  leave, 
to  the  forest,  where  I  will  teach  you  a  trick  of  wood- 
craft in  return.  When  your  foot  hath  half  the  experi- 
ence of  your  hand,  and  your  eye  hatti  gained  a  por- 
tion of  tne  steadiness  of  your  heart,  you  will  not  find 
many  hunters  to  match  you." 

Arthur,  with  all  the  ready  confidence  of  youth, 
readily  embraced  a  proposition  so  frankly  niade,  and 
before  they  reached  the  house,  various  subjects  of 
sport  were  eagerly  discussed  between  them,  with  as 
much  cordiality  as  if  no  disturbance  of  their  concord 
had  taken  place. 

"  j\' ow  this,"  said  the  Landamman,  "  is  as  it  should 
be.  I  am  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  headlong  impetuosi- 
ty of  our  youth,  if  they  will  be  but  manly  and  open 
in  their  reconciliation,  and  bear  their  heart  on  their 
tongue,  as  a  true  Swiss  should." 

"These  two  youths  nad  made  but  wild  work  of  it, 
however,"  said  Philipson,  "had  not  your  care,  my 
worthy  host,  learned  of  their  rendezvous,  and  called 
me  to  assist  in  breaii^ng  their  purpose.  May  I  ask 
how  it  came  to  your  knowledge  so  opportunely  ?" 

"It  was  e'en  through  meansof  my uomestic fairy," 
'answered  Arnold  Biederman,  "who  seems  born  for 
the  good  luck  of  my  family, — I  mean  my  niece,  Anne, 
who  had  observed  a  glove  exchanj^ed  betwixt  the 
two  young  braggadocios,  and  heard  them  mention 
Geierstein  and  break  of  day.  O,  sir,  it  is  much  to 
see  a  voman's  siiarpness  of  wit !  it  would  have  been 
long  enough  ere  any  of  my  thick-headed  sons  had 
shown  themselves  so  apprehensive." 

"  I  think  I  see  our  propitious  protectress  peeping  at 
us  from  yonder  high  ground,"  said  Philipson  ;  "but  it 
seems  as  if  she  would  willingly  observe  us  without 
being  seen  in  return." 

"Ay,"  said  the  Landamman,  "she  has  been  look- 
ing out  to  see  ihat  there  has  been  no  hurt  done;  and 
now,  I  warrant  me,  the  foolish  girl  is  ashamed  of 
having  shown  such  a  laudable  degree  of  interest  in  a 
matter  of  the  kind." 

"  iVIelhinks,"  said  the  Englishman,  "I  would  wil- 
lingly return  mv  than-ks,  in  your  presence,  to  the 
fair  maiden  to  whom  I  have  been  so  highly  indebted." 

"There  can  be  no  better  time  than  the  present," 
said  the  Landamman;  and  be  sent  through  the 
gloves  the  maiden's  name,  in  one  of  those  shrilly  ac- 
cented tones  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  as  Philipson  had  before  ob- 
served, was  stationed  upon  a  knoll  at  some  distance, 
and  concealed,  as  she  thought,  from  notice,  by  a 
screen  of  brushwood.  .She  started  at  her  uncle's 
summons,  therefore,  but  presently  obeyed  it;  and 
avoiding  the  young  men,  who  passed  on  foremost, 
she  joi  led  the  Landamman  and  Philipson,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path  through  the  woocis. 

"BIy  worthy  friend  and  guest  would  speak  with 
you,  Anne,"  said  the  Landamman,  so  soon  as  the 
morning  greeting  had  been  exchanged.  The  Swiss 
maiden  coloured  over  brow  as  well  as  cheek,  when 
Philipson,  viith  a  grace  which  seemed  beyond  his 
calling,  addressed  her  in  these  words : — 

"It  happens  sometimes  to  us  merchants,  my  fair 
young  friend,  that  we  are  unlucky  enough  not  to  pos- 
sess ineansfor  the  instant  defraying  of  our  debts  ;  but 
he  is  justly  held  amongst  us  as  the  meanest  of  inan- 
kind  who  does  not  acknowled''e  them.  Accept,  there- 
fore, the  thanks  of  a  father,  whose  son  your  courage, 
only  yesterday,  saved  from  destruction,  and  whom 
your  prudence  has,  this  very  morning,  rescued  from 
a  great  danger.  And  grieve  me  not,  by  refusing  to 
wear  these  earrings,  he  added,  producing  a  small 
jewel-case,  which  he  opened  as  he  spoke  ;  ''  they  are. 
It  is  true,  only  of  pearls,  but  they  have  not  been 
thought  unworthy  the  ears  of  a  countess" — 

"And  must,  therefore,"  said  the  old  Landamman, 
'show  misplaced  on  the  person  of  a  Swiss  maiden 
of  Unterwalden ;  for  such  and  no  more  is  my  niece 
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good  Master  Philipson,  you  display  le.=s  than  your 
usual  judgment  in  matching  the  quality  of  your  gii'',9 
with  the  rank  of  her  on  whom  they  are  bestowed— na 
a  merchant,  too,  you  should  remember  that  large 
guerdons  will  lighten  your  gains." 

"Let  me  crave  your  pardon,  my  good  host,"  an- 
swered the  Englishman,  "while  I  reply,  that  at  lea-t 
I  have  consulted  my  own  sense  of  the  otligntion  under 
which  I  labour,  and  have  chosen,  out  of  what  I  hove 
at  my  free  disposal,  that  which  I  thought  might  beht 
express  it.  I  trust  the  host  whom  I  have  found  hitherto 
so  kind,  will  not  prevent  this  young  maiden  from  ac- 
cepting what  is  at  least  not  unbecoming  the  rank  .she 
is  born  to  ;  and  you  will  judge  me  unjustly  if  you  thinld 
me  capable  of  doing  either  myself  or  you  the  wrong,  of 
offering  any  token  of  a  value  beyond  what  I  can  well 
spare. 

The  Landamman  took  the  jewel-case  into  his  own 
hand. 

"I  have  ever  set  my  countenance,"  he  said,  "against 
gaudy  gems,  which  are  leading  us  daily  furl'ier  astray 
from  the  simplicity  of  our  fathers  and  mothers.— And 
yet,"  he  added,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  hold- 
ing one  of  the  ear-rings  close  to  his  relation's  face, 
"  tlie  ornaments  do  set  off  the  wench  rarely,  and  they 
say  girls  have  more  pleasure  in  wearing  such  toys  than 
gray-haired  men  can  comprehend.  Wherefore,  dear' 
Anne,  as  thou  hast  deserved  a  dearer  trust  in  a  greater' 
matter,  I  refer  thee  entirely  to  thine  own  wisdom,  to 
accept  of  our  good  friend's  costly  present,  and  wear  it 
or  not  as  thou  thinkest  fit." 

"Since  such  is  your  pleasure,  my  best  friend  and- 
kinsman,"  said  the  yoimg  maiden,  blushing  as  she 
spoke,  "I  will  not  give  pain  to  our  valiied  guest,  by 
refusing  what  he  desires  so  earnestly  that  I  should 
accept;  but,  by  his  leave,  good  iincle,  and  yours,  I 
will  bestow  these  splendid  ear-rings  on  the  shnnc  of 
Our  Lady  of  Einsiedlin,  to  express  our  general  grati- 
tude to  her  protecting  favour,  which  has  been  around 
us  in  the  terrors  of  yesterday  s  storm,  and  the  alarms 
of  this  morning's  discord." 

"  By  Our  Lady,  the  wench  speaks  sensibly!"  said 
the  Landamman  ;  "and  her  wisdom  has  applied  the- 
bounty  well,  my  good  guest,  to  bespeak  prayers  for  thy 
family  and  mine,  and  for  the  general  peace  of  Unter- 
walden.— Go  to,  Anne,  thou  shah  have  a  necklace  u** 
jet  at  next  shearing-feast,  if  our  fleeces  beer  any  prica 
in  the  market.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Let  Iiim  who  will  not  proffered  peace  receive. 
Be  s.itp(l  with  the  plafues  wliich  war  can  give; 
And  well  tliy  tiatred  of  ttic  peace  is  known, 
if  now  tliy  soul  reject  the  friendship  shown. 

Hoole's  Tossy. 

The  confidence  betwixt  the  Landamman  and  the 
English  merchant  appeared  to  increase  during  the 
cotirfe  of  a  few  busy  days,  which  occurred  before  tnat 
appointed  for  the  commencement  of  their  journey  to 
thecourtofCharlesof  Burgundy.  The  state  of  Europe, , 
and  of  the  Helvetian  Confederacy,  has  been  already 
alluded  to;  but,  for  the  distinct  explanation  of  our 
story,  may  be  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

In  the  interval  of  a  ys-eek,  whilst  the  English  travel- 
lers remained  at  Geierstein,  meetings  or  diets  were 
lield,  as  well  of  the  City  Cantons  of  the  confederacy 
as  of  those  of  the  Forest.  The  former,  aggrieved  by 
the  taxes  imposed  on  their  conimerce  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  rendered  yet  more  intolerable  by  the  vio 
lence  of  the  agents  whom  he  eiriployed  in  such  op 
pression,  were  eager  for  war,  in  which  tney  had  hitherto 
uniformly  found  victory  and  wealth.  Many  of  them 
were  also  privately  instigated  to  arms  by  the  largesses 
of  Louis  XL,  who  spared  neither  intrigues  nor  gold  t<> 
effect  a  breach  betwixt  these  dauntless  confederaiea 
and  his  formidab'e  enemy,  Charles  the  Bolil 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  reasons  wtiich 
appeared  to  render  it  impolitic  for  the  Svvitzers  to  eti- 
gage  ill  war  with  one  of  the  most  weallliyi  most  ob- 
stinate, and  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe,— toi 
such  unquestionably  was  Charles  of  Burgundy, — with 
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out  the  existence  of  some  strong  reapon  affecting  their 
own  honour  and  independence.  Every  dny  brouaht 
fff  sli  intelliaence  from  the  interior,  that  Edward  the 
Fourth  of  England  had  entered  into  a  strict  and  inti- 
mate aUiance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Eng- 
Lsh  Knig,  renowned  for  his  numerous  victories  over 
tl;e  rival  house  of  Lancaster,  by  which,  after  various 
reverses,  lie  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of 
the  throne,  to  re-assert  his  claims  to  those  provinces 
of  France,  so  long  held  by  his  ancestors.  It  seemed 
as  if  this  alone  were  wanting  to  his  fame,  and  that, 
having  subdued  his  internal  enemies,  he  now  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  regaining  of  those  rich  and  valuable 
foreigri  possessions  which  had  been  lost  during  the 
a<iministratioa  of  the  feeble  Henry  VI.  and  the  civil 
discords  so  dreadfully  prosecuted  m  the  wars  of  the 
White  and  Red  Roses.  It  was  universally  known, 
that  throughout  England  generally,  the  loss  of  the 
French  provinces  was  felt  as  a  national  degradation  ; 
and  that  not  only  the  nobilty,  who  had  in  consequence 
been  deprived  of  the  large  fiefs  which  thev  had  held 
in  Normandy,  Gascony,  Maine,  and  Anjciu,  but  the 
warlike  gentry,  accustomed  to  gain  both  fame  and 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  the  fiery  yeo- 
tnanry,  whose  bows  had  decided  so  many  fatal  battles, 
were  as  eager  to  renew  the  conflictj  as  their  ancestors 
of  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  nad  been  to  follow 
their  sovereign  to  the  fields  of  victory,  on  which  their 
deeds  had  conferred  deathless  renown. 

The  latest  and  most  authentic  intelligence  bore, 
tliat  the  King  of  England  was  on  the  point  of  pass- 
ing to  France  in  person,  (an  invasion  rendered  easv 
by  his  possession  of  Calais,)  with  an  army  superior  in 
numbers  and  discipline  to  any  with  which  an  Enslish 
monarch  had  ever  before  entered  that  kingdom  ;  "that 
all  the  hostile  preparations  were  completed,  and  that 
the  arrival  of  Edward  iniKht  instantly  be  expected  ; 
whilst  the  powerful  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
R"mdy,  and  the  assistance  of  numerous  disaffected 
French  noblemen  in  the  provinces  which  had  been 
60  long  under  the  English  dominion,  threatened  a 
fearful  issue  of  the  war  to  Louis  XI..  sagacious,  wise, 
and  powerful,  as  that  prince  unquesiionablv  was. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  wisest  policy  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  when  thus  engaging:  in  an  alli- 
ance against  his  most  formidable  neic;hbour,  and 
hereditary  as  well  as  personal  enemv,  to  have  avoided 
all  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Helvetian  Confederacv, 
a  poor  but  most  warjike  people,  who  already  had 
been  taui;ht  by  repeated  successes,  to  feel  that  their 
hardy  infantry  could,  if  necessary,  engage  on  terms 
.of  equality,  or  even  of  advantage,  the  flower  of  that 
[chivalry,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  form- 
ing the  strength  of  European  battle.  But  the  mea- 
sures of  Charles,  whom  fortune  had  opposed  to  the 
most  astucious  and  politic  monarch  of  his  time,  were 
always  dictated  by  passionate  feeling  and  impulse, 
rather  than  by  a  judicious  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  stood.  Haughtv,  proud,  and 
uncompromising,  though  neither  destitute  of  hoftour 
nor  generosity,  he  despised  and  hated  what  he  termed 
the  paltry  associations  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds, 
united  with  a  few  towns  which  subsisted  chiefly  by 
commerce;  and  instead  of  courting  the  Helvetian 
Cantons,  like  his  crafty  enemy,  or  at  least  affording 
thein  no  ostensible  pretence  of  quarrel,  he  omitted  no 
oppoi-tumtvof  showing  the  disregard  and  contempt 
in  which  he  held  their  upstart  conseciuence,  and  of 
evincing  the  secret  longing  which  he  entertained  to 
take  vengeance  upon  tliem  for  the  quantity  of  noble 
blood  which  they  had  shed,  and  to  compensate  the 
repeated  successes  they  had  gained  over  the  feudal 
lords,  of  whom  he  imagined  himself  the  destined 
avenger. 

_  The  Duke  of  Rurgundv's  possessions  in  fne  Alsa- 
tian territory  afforded  him  i.ianv  opportunities  for 
y^rf^^king  his  displeasure  upon  the  Swiss  League. 
J  he  I'ttle  castle  and  town  of  Feretie,  lyins  within  ten 
or  eleven  ir..ics  of  Bate,  served  as  a  thoroughfare  to 
the  traffic  of  Berne  and  Solenre,  the  two  principal 
towns  ot  the  confederation.  In  this  place  the  Duke 
oosteu  a  governor,  or  seneschal,  who  was  also  an 
•LjmuiiStta|jr  of  the  revenue,  and  seemed  born  on 


purpose  to  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  his  repul  lican 
neighbours. 

Archibald  von  Hagenbach  was  a  German  noble, 
whose  possessions  lay  in  Suabia,  and  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  lawless  ol 
that  frontier  nobility,  known  by  the  name  of  Robber- 
knights  and  Robber-counts.  These  dignitaries,  be- 
caiise  they  held  their  fiefsof  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
claimed  as  complete  sovereignty  within  their  terri- 
tories of  a  mile  square,  as  any  reigning  prince  of  Ger- 
many in  his  more  extended  dominions.  They  levied 
tolls  and  taxes  on  strangers,  and  imprisoned,  tried, 
and  executed  those  who,  as  they  alleged,  had  com- 
mitted offences  within  their  petty  domains.  But 
especially,  and  in  further  exercise  of  their  seignorial 
privileges,  thev  made  war  on  each  other,  and  on  the 
Free  Cities  of  the  Empire,  attacking  and  plundering 
without  mercy  the  caravans,  or  large  trains  of  wag- 
gons, by  which  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany 
was  carried  on. 

A  succession  of  injuries  done  and  received  by  Archi- 
bald of  Hv/genbach,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fiercest 
sticklers  for  this  privilege  of /busircc^/  or  club-law, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  had  ended  in  his  being  obliged, 
though  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  to  leave  a  country 
where  his  tenure  of  existence  was  become  extremely 
precarious,  and  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  willingly  employed  him,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  high  descent  and  proved  valour,  and 
not  the  less,  perhaps,  that  he  was  sure  to  find  in  a 
rnan  of  Hagenbach's  fierce,  rapacious,  and  haughty 
disposition,  the  unscrupulous  executioner  of  whatso- 
ever severities  it  might  be  his  master's  pleasure  to 
enjoin. 

The  traders  of  Berne  and  Soleure,  accordingly, 
inade  loud  and  violent  complaints  of  Hagenbach's 
exactions.  The  impositions  laid  on  commodities 
which  passed  through  his  district  of  La  Fereite,  to 
whatever  place  they  might  be  ultimately  bound,  were 
arbitrarily  increased,  and  the  merchants  and  traders 
who  hesitated  to  make  instant  payment  of  what  was 
demanded,  were  exposed  to  imprisonment  and  per- 
sonal punishment.  The  com.mercial  towns  of  Ger- 
inany  appealed  to  the  Duke  against  this  iniquitous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)vernor  of  La  Ferette, 
and  requested  of  his  Grace's  goodness  that  he  would 
withdraw  Von  Hagenbach  from  their  neighbourhood 
hilt  the  Duke  treated  their  complaints  with  contempt. 
The  .Swiss  League  carried  their  remonstrances  higher, 
and  required  that  justice  should  be  done  on  the  Go- 
vernor of  La  Ferette,  as  having  otlt-nded  against  the 
law  of  nations;  but  they  were  equally  unable  to  at- 
tract attention  or  obtain  redress. 

At  length  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  determined 
to  send  the  solemn  deputation  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly mentioned.  One  or  two  of  these  envoys 
joined  with  the  calm  and  prudent  Arnold  Biederman, 
in  the  hope  that  .so  solemn  a  measure  might  open  the 
eyes  of  ihe  Duke  to  the  wicked  injustice  of  his  repre 
seiitaiive;  others  among  the  deputies,  having  no  such 
peaceful  views,  were  determined,  by  this  resolute  re- 
monstrance, to  pave  the  way  for  hostilities. 

Arnold  Biederman  was  an  especial  advocate  for 
peace,  while  its  preservation  was  compatible  with 
national  independence,  and  the  honour  of  the  confe- 
deracy ;  but  the  younger  Phihpson  soon  discovered 
that  the  Landamman  alone,  of  all  his  family,  che- 
rished these  moderate  views.    The  oninion  of  his  . 
sons  had  been  swayed  and  seduced  by  tne  impetuous 
eloquence  and  overbearing  influence  of  Rudolph  of 
Donnerhugel,  who,  by  some  feats  of  peculiar  gal- 
lantry, and  the  consideration  due  to  tSc  merit  of  his 
ancestors,  had  acquired  an  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  native  canton,   and   with  the  youth  of  the 
League  in  general,  beyond  what  was  usually  yielded 
by  these  wise  republicans  to  men  of  his  early  age.  ■ 
Arthur,  who  was  now  an  acceptable  and  welcome 
companion  of  all  their   hunting  parties  and  othei 
sports,  heard  nothing  among  the  young  men  but  an-  ' 
ticipations  of  war,  rendered  delightful  by  the  hopes  oti 
booty  and  of  distinction,  which  were  to  be  obtained  : 
by  the  Switzers.  The  feats  of  their  ancestors  against 
the  Germans  had  been  so  wonderful  as  to  realize  the ' 
fabulous  victories  of  romance;  ana  while  the  presen' 
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race  r;ossessed  the  saiT0 hardy  limbs,  and  the  same 
inrtt'.xible  coiiraiie,  they  eaaerly  anticipaied  tiie  same 
distuitjuished  succes.'*.  When  the  Governor  of  La 
Ferctte  was  mentioned  in  the  conver.sation,  he  was 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  bandog  of  Burgiindv,  or  the 
Alsatian  mastifi';  and  intimations  were  openlv given, 
tliat  if  his  course  were  not  ms'anlly  checked  by  his 
master,  and  he  himself  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers 
of  Switzerland,  Archibald  of  Hagenbaeh  would  find 
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the  patriarchal  train.  On  the  contrary,  they  formed 
hunting  parties  of  five  or  six  together,  who  e.xplored 
the  rocks,  woods,  and  passes  of  the  mountains, 
through  which  the  envoys  journeyed.  Their  slower 
pace  alloweil  the  active  young  men,'  who  were  ac- 
companied by  their  large  shaggy  dogs,  full  tin.e  to 
destroy  wolves  and  bears,  or  occasionally  to  surprise 
a  chamois  among  the  cliffs;  while  the  hunters,  even 
while  in  pursuit  of  their  sport,  were  careful  to  cxa- 


his  fortress  no  protection  from  the  awakened  indig-  I  mine  such  places  as  might  afford  opportunity  foram- 


nation  of  the  wronged  inliabitants  of  Soleure,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Berne. 

This  general  disposition  to  war  among  the  young 
RwitziTs  was  reported  to  the  elder  Philipson  by  his 
eon,  and  led  him  at  one  linie  to  hesitate  whether  he 
ought  not  rather  to  resume  all  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  of  a  jotirney,  accompanied  only  by  Ar- 
thur, than  run  the  risk  of  the  quarrels  in  which  he 
might  be  involved  bv  the  unruly  conduct  of  these 
fierce  mountain  youtlis,  af»,T  they  should  have  left 
>heir  own  frontiers.  Such  an  event  would  have  had, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  effect  of  destroying  every 
•)urpose  of  his  joiirney  ;  but  respected  as  Arnold  Bie- 
derman  was  by  hisfamilv  and  countrymen,  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  concluded,  upon  the  whole,  that  his 
Influence  would  be  able  to  restrain  his  companions 
until  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war  should  be 
determined,  and  especially  until  they  should  have  dis- 
charged their  commission  by  obtaining  an  audience 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  after  this  he  should  be 
separated  from  their  society,  and  not  liable  to  be  en- 
gaged in  any  responsil)ility  for  their  ulterior  measures. 

After  a  delay  of  about  ten  days,  the  deputation 
commissioned  to  remonstrate  with  the  Duke  on  the 
aggressions  and  exactions  of  Archibald  of  Hagen- 
baeh, at  length  assembled  at  Gcierstein,from  whence 
the  members  were  to  journey  forth  together.  They 
were  three  in  number,  besides  the  young  Bernese,  and 
the  Landamman  of  Unterwalden.  One  was,  like  Ar- 
nold,  a  proprietor  from  the  Forest  Cantons,  wearing 
a  dress  scarcely  handsomer  than  that  of  a  common 
herdsman,  but  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  size 
of  his  long  silvery  beard.  His  name  was  Nicholas 
Ponstetten.  Melchior  Sturmthal,  banner-bearer  of 
Berne,  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  a  soldier  of  distin- 
guished courage,  with  Adam  Zimmerman,  a  burgess 
of  Soleure,  who  was  considerably  older,  completed 
the  number  of  the  envoys. 

Each  was  dressed  after  his  best  fashion  ;  but  not- 
withstanding that  the  severe  eye  of  Arnold  Bieder- 
man  censured  one  or  two  silver  belt-buckles,  as  well 
as  a  chain  of  the  same  metal,  which  decorated  the 
portly  person  of  the  burgess  of  Soleure,  it  seemed 
that  a  powerful  and  victorious  people,  for  such  the 
Swiss  were  now  to  be  esteemed,  were  never  repre- 
sented by  an  embassy  of  such  patriarchal  simplicity. 
The  deputies  travelled  oil  foot,  with  their  piked  staves 
in  their  hands,  like  pilgrims  bound  for  some  place  of 
devotion.  Two  nudes,  which  bore  their  little  stock 
of  baggage,  were  led  by  young  lads,  sons  or  cousins 
of  members  of  the  embassy,  who  had  obtained  per- 
mission in  this  manner  to  get  such  a  glance  of  the 
■world  beyond  the  mountains,  as  this  journey  pro- 
mised to  afr^rd. 

But  although  their  retinue  was  small,  so  far  as  re- 
spected either  state  or  personal  attendance  and  accom- 
modation, the  dangerous  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  very  tinsettled  state  of  the  country  beyond 
i..eir  own  territories,  did  not  permit  men  charged 
■with  affairs  of  such  importance  to  travel  without  a 
guard.  Even  the  danger  arising  from  the  wolves, 
which,  when  pinched  by  the  approach  of  winter, 
have  been  known  to  descend  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses  into  open  villages,  such  as  those  the  travel- 
lers might  choose  to  quarter  in,  rendered  the  presence 
of  some  escort  necessary  ;  and  the  bands  of  deserters 
from  various  services,  who  formed  parlies  of  banditti 
on  the  frontiers  of  Alsatia  and  Germany,  combined 
to  recommend  such  a  precaution. 

Accordingly,  about  twenty  of  the  selected  youth 
from  the  various  Sv/iss  cantons,  including  Rudiger, 
Ernest,  and  Sigismond,  Arnold's  three  eldest  sons, 
attended  upon  the  deputation;  they  did  not,  however, 
observe  any  military  order,  or  march  close  or  near  to 


bush,  and  thus  ascertained  the  safety  of  the  party 
whom  thev  escorted,  more  securely  than  if  they  had 
attended  close  on  their  train.  A  peculiar  note  on  the 
huge  Swiss  bugle,  before  described,  formed  of  the 
horn  of  the  mountain  bull,  was  the  signal  agreed 
upon  for  collecting  in  a  body,  should  danger  occur. 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  so  much  younger  than  his 
brethren  in  the  same  important  commission,  took 
the  command  of  this  mountain  body-guard,  whom 
he  usually  accompanied  in  their  sportive  excursions. 
In  point  of  arms,  they  were  well  provided;  bearing 
two-handed  swords,  long  partisans  and  spears,  as 
well  as  both  cross  and  long  bows,  short  cutlasses, 
and  huntsmen's  knives.  The  heavier  weapons,  as 
impeding  their  activity,  were  carried  with  the  bag- 
gase,  but  were  ready  to  be  assumed  on  the  slightest 
alarm. 

Arthur  Philipson,  like  his  late  antagonist,  naturally 
preferred  the  company  and  sportsof  the  younger  men, 
to  the  grave  conversation  and  slow  pace  of  the  fathers 
of  the  mountain  c9mmonwealth.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  temptation  to  loiter  with  the  baggage, 
which,  had  other  circumstances  permitted,  might 
have  reconciled  the  young  Englishman  to  forego  the 
opportunities  of  sport  which  the  Swiss  youth  so 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  endure  the  slow  pace  and 
grave  conversation  of  the  elders  of  the  party.  In  a 
word,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  accompanied  by  a  Swiss 
girl  her  attendant,  travelled  in  the  rear  of  the  depu- 
tation. 

The  two  females  were  mourited  upon  asses,  whose 
slow  step  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  baggage  mules; 
and  it  mav  be  fairly  suspected  that  Arthur  Philipson. 
in  requital  of  the  important  services  which  he  had 
received  from  that  beautiful  and  inteiesting  young 
woman,  would  have  deemed  it  no  extreine  hardship 
to  have  afforded  her  occasionally  his  assistance  on 
the  journey,  and  the  advantage  of  his  conversation  to 
relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  way.  But  he  dared  not 
presume  to  offer  attentions  which  the  customs  of  the 
country  did  not  seem  to  permit,  since  they  were  not 
attempted  by  any  of  the  maiden's  cousins,  or  even  by 
Rudolph  Dormerhngel,  who  certainly  had  hitherto 
appeared  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  recommend 
himself  to  his  fair  cousin.  Besides,  Arthur  had  reflec- 
tion enough  to  be  convinced,  that  in  yielding  to  the 
feelings  which  impelled  him  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  amiable  youngperson,  he  would  certainly 
incur  the  serious  displeasure  of  his  father,  and  proba- 
bly also  that  of  her  uncle,  by  whose  hospitality  they 
had  profiled,  and  whose  safe-conduct  they  were  in  the 
act  of  enjoying. 

The  young  Englishman,  therefore,  pursued  the  same 
amusements  which  interested  the  other  young  men  of 
the  party,  managing  only,  as  frequently  as  their  halts 
permitted,  to  venture  upon  offering  to  the  maiden 
such  marks  of  courtesy  as  could  afford  no  room  for 
remark  or  censure.  And  his  character  as  a  sports- 
man being  now  well  established,  he  sometimes  per- 
mitted himself,  even  when  the  game  was  afoot,  to 
loiter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  path  on  which  he  could  at 
least  mark  the  flutter  of  the  gray  -wimple  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  and  the  outline  of  the  form  which  ;: 
shrouded.  This  indolence,  as  't  seemed,  was  not  un- 
favourably construed  by  his  companions,  being  only 
accounted  an  indifference  to  the  less  noble  or  less  dan- 
gerous game;  for  when  the  object  was  a  bear,  wolf 
or  other  animal  of  prey,  no  spear,  cutlass,  or  bow  n: 
the  partv,  not  even  those  of  Rudolph  Donnerhugti., 
were  so  prompt  in  the  chase  as  those  of  the  young 
Enelishman. 

Mean  tinje,  the  elder  Philipson  hatj  other  and  more 
serious  subiects  of  consideration.  He  was  a  man,  as 
the  reader  must  have  already  seen,  of  much  acg»-->irfc* 
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ance  with  the  worlil.  in  which  he  had  acted  parts  dif- 
fi:renl  from  that  which  he  now  sustained.  Former 
feeiinfrs  were  now  recalled  and  awakened,  hy  tlie 
view  of  sports  famihar  to  liis  early  years.  The  cla- 
mour of  tne  hounds,  echoing  from  the  wild  hills  and 
dark  forests  through  which  they  travelled  ;  the  sinlit 
of  the  gallant  young  liuntsmen,  appearing,  as  they 
brought  the  object  of  their  chase  to  bay,  amid  airy 
jliffs  and  profound  precipices,  which  seemed  impervi- 
ous to  the  human  foot;  the  sounds  of  halloo  and  horn 
reverberating  from  hill  to  hill,  had  more  than  once 
well  nigh  irnpe)led  him  to  take  a  share  in  the  hazard- 
ous but  animating  amusement,  which,  next  to  war, 
was  then  in  most  parts  of  Europe  the  most  serious 
occupation  of  life.  But  the  feeling  was  transient, 
and  he  became  yet  more  deeply  interested  in  studying 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  was  travelling. 

Thev  seemed  to  be  all  co;!oured  with  the  same 
downright  and  blunt  simplicity  which  characterized 
Arnold  Biederman,  although  it  was  in  none  of  them 
elevated  by  the  same  dignity  of  thought  or  profound 
sagacity.  In  speaking  of  the  political  state  of  their 
country,  they  affected  no  secrecy  ;  and  although,  with 
the  exception  of  Rudolph,  their  own  young  men  were 
not  admitted  into  their  councils,  the  exclusion  seemed 
only  adopted  with  aview  to  the  necessary  subordina- 
tion of  youth  to  age,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing any  mystery.  In  the  presence  of  the  elder  Philip- 
son,  they  fr.'ely  discussed  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  means  which  their  country  possess- 
ed of  maintaining  her  independence,  and  the  firm 
resolution  of  the  Helvetian  League  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  utmost  force  the  world  could  briii"  against  it, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  slightest  insult.  In  other 
respects,  their  views  appeared  wise  and  moderate, 
although  both  the  Banneret  of  Berne,  and  tlieconse- 
t]uential  Burgher  of  Soleure,  seemed  to  hold  the  con- 
sequences of  war  more  lightly  than  they  were  viewed 
by  the  cautious  Landamman  of  Unterwalden,  and  his 
venerable  companion,  Nicholas  Bonstetten,  who  sub- 
scribed to  all  his  opinions. 

It  frequently  happened,  that,  quitting  these  subjects, 
the  conversation  turned  on  such  as  were  less  at- 
tractive to  their  fellow-traveller.  The  signs  of  the 
weather,  the  comparative  fertility  of  recent  seasons, 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  managing  their  or- 
chards and  rearing  their  crops,  thouiih  interesting  to 
the  mountaineers  themselves,  uave  Philipson  slender 
amusement ;  and  notwithstanding  thai  the  excellent 
Tileinherr  Zimmerman  of  Soleure  would  fain  have 
joined  with  him  in  conversation  respecting  trade  and 
merchandise,  yet  the  Engli-shman,  who  dealt  in  arti- 
cles of  small  bulk  and  considerable  value,  and  tra- 
versed sea  and  land  to  carry  on  his  traffic  could  find 
lew  mutual  topics  to  discuss  with  the  Swiss  trader, 
whose  commerce  only  extended  into  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Burgundy  and  Germniiv,  and  whose  goods 
consisted  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  fustiuii,  hides, 
peltry,  and  such  ordinary  articles. 

Biit,  ever  and  anon,  while  the  Switzers  were  dis- 
Ciissing  some  paltry  interests  of  irade,  or  describing 
fome  process  of  rude  cultivation,  or  speaking  of  b'ight's 
ill  grain,  and  the  murrain  amongst  cattle,  with  all  the 
dull  minuteness  of  petty  farmers  and  traders  met  at  a 
country  fair,  a  well-known  spot  would  recall  the  name 
and  story  of  a  battle  in  which  some  of  them  liad 
served,  (for  there  were  none  of  the  party  who  had  not 
been  repeatedly  in  arms.)  and  the  military  details, 
which  in  other  countries  were  only  the  theme  of 
knights  and  squires  who  had  acted  their  part  in  them, 
or  of  learned  clerks  who  laboured  to  record  them, 
■were,  in  tin.?  singular  region,  the  familiar  and  intimate 
euliji'cts  of  discussion  with  men  whoue  peaceful  occu- 
jiations  seemed  to  place  them  ai  an  imnicusurable 
.tista nee  from  the  pr<)fession  ol  a  soldier.  This  led 
the  Englishman  to  think  of  tne  ancient  inhabitants  of 
luime,  where  the  plough  was  so  readily  exchanged  for 
the  swore,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  rude  farm  for  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  He  hinted  this  resem- 
blance to  the  Landamman,  who  was  naturaliv  graii- 
(  ed  with  the  compliment  to  his  country,  but  pre- 
t-i  ntly  replied — "3Iay  Heaven  continue  among  us 
llj*  liomftlited  virtui^.s  of  the  Romans,  and  prcsei-»e 
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us  from  tneir  lust  of  conquWt  and  love  ol  foreign  luxu- 
ries !' 

The  slow  pace  of  the  travellers,  with  various  cause3 
of  delay  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  occa- 
sioned the  deputation  spending  two  nights  on  die  road 
before  they  reacned  Bale.  The  small  towns  or  vil- 
lages in  which  they  quartered,  received  them  with  such 
marks  of  respectful  hospitality  as  they  had  the  means 
to  bestow,  and  their  arrival  was  a  signal  for  a  little 
feast,  with  which  the  heads  of  the  community  uni- 
formly regaled  them. 

On  such  occasions,  while  the  elders  of  the  village 
entertained  the  deputies  of  the  Confederation,  the 
young  men  of  the  escort  were  provided  for  by  thiose  of 
theirown  age,  several  of  whom,  usually  aware  of  their 
approach,  were  accustomed  to  join  in  the  chase  of  the 
day,  and  made  the  strangers  acquainted  with  the  spots 
where  game  was  most  plenty.  _ 

These  feasts  were  never  prolonged  to  excess,  and 
the  most  special  dainties  which  composed  them  were 
kjds,  lambs,  and  game,  the  produce  of  the  mountains. 
Vet  it  seemed  both  to  Arthur  Philipson  and  his  lather, 
that  the  advantages  of  good  cheer  were  more  prized 
by  the  Banneret  of  Berne  and  the  Burgess  of  Soleure, 
than  by  their  host  the  Landamman,  and  the  Deputy 
of  Schwitz.  There  was  no  excess  committed,  as  we 
have  already  said ;  but  the  deputies  first  mentioned 
obviously  understood  the  art  of  selecting  the  choicest 
morsels,  and  were  connoisseurs  in  the  good  wine, 
chiefly  of  foreign  growth,  with  which  they  freely 
I  washed  it  down.  Arnold  was  too  wise  to  censure 
what  he  had  no  means  of  amending;  he  contented 
himself  by  observing  in  his  own  person  a  rigorous 
diet,  living  indeed  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables  and 
fair  water,  in  which  he  was  closely  imitated  by  the 
old  gray-bearded  Nicholas  Bonstetten,  who  seemed 
to  make  it  his  principal  object  to  follow  the  Landam- 
inan's  example  in  every  thing. 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  third  day  after 
the  commenceinent  of  their  journey,  before  the  Swiss 
deputation  reached  the  v>ciiiity  of  Bale,  in  which 
city,  then  one  of  the  largest  in  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Germany,  they  proposed  taking  up  their 
abode  for  the  evening,  nothing  doubting  a  friendly 
reception.  The  town,  it  is  true,  was  not  then,  nor  till 
about  thirty  years  al'iervvards,  a  part  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  to  w'hich  it  was  only  joined  in  1001 ; 
hut  it  was  a  Free  Imperial  City,  connected  with 
Berne,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  and  other  towns  of  Swit- 
zerland, by  mutual  interests  and  constant  intercourse. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  deputation  to  negotiate,  if  pos- 
sible, a  peace,  which  could  not  be  more  useful  to 
themselves  than  to  the  city  of  Bale,  considering  the 
interruptions  of  commerce  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  a  rupture  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Cantons,  and  the  great  advantage  wliich  that  city 
would  derive  by  preserving  a  neutrality,  situated  as  it 
was  betwixt  these  two  hostile  powers. 

They  anticipated,  therefore,  as  welcome  a  reception 
froin  the  authorities  of  Bale,  as  they  had  received 
while  in  the  bounds  of  theirown  Confederation,  since 
the  interests  of  that  city  were  so  deeply  concerned  in 
the  objects  of  their  mission.  The  next  chapter  will 
show  how  far  these  expectations  were  realized. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

They  s.tw  that  city,  welcoming  tlie  Rliine, 

As  from  liis  mouiiiain  lierit.i!.'e  hfi  hursts, 

As  puri'OMMi  primd  Orpctorix  of  yore, 

Leaviii!-' Uie  clo.si>rt  repion  ol"  tlie  hills, 

To  lord  it  o'er  tlic  Certile  plains  of  Gaul.— i/f/D£r(ii. 

The  eyes  of  the  English  travellers,  wearied  with  a 
succession  of  wild  inountainous  scenery,  now  gazed 
with  pleasure  upon  a  country  .'■till  indeed  irregular 
and  hilly  in  its  surface,  but  capable  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  adorned  with  cornfields  and  vineyards. 
The  Rhine,  a  broad  and  large  river,  poured  its  gray 
stream  in  a  huge  sweep  through  the  landscape,  and 
divided  into  two  porlioiia  the  city  of  Bale,  which  is 
situated  on  its  banks.  The  southern  part,  to  which 
the  path  of  the  Swiss  deputits  conducted  them,  d:s- 
pla;ed  the  celebrated  cathedral,  and  the  lofty  tirrace 
fvliich  runs  in  from  of  it,  and  seemed  to  rennnd  ih«sr 
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traytlltrs  that  they  now  approached  a  country  in 
which  the  operations  of  man  coiilt!  make  tlieniFelves 
dis:in.UMii.«lie(i  even  among  the  works  of  nature,  in- 
stead of  beins  lost,  ns  the  fate  of  tlie  most  splendid 
efforts  of  human  labour  must  li;ive  been,  among 
those  tremendous  mountains  which  they  had  so 
lately  traversed. 

Thi  y  were  yet  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
when  the  party  was  met  by  (ine  of  the  magistrates, 
attended  by  two  or  three  citizens  mounted  on  mules. 
the  vrlvet  housings  of  which  exi>ressed  wtalih  and 
fiualiry.  They  greeted  the  Landamman  of  Unterwal- 
nen  and  his  party  in  a  rtspeeiful  manner,  and  the 
laiier  prepared  themselves  to  hear,  and  make  a  suita- 
ble reply  to,  the  hospitable  invitation  which  they  na- 
turally expected  to  receive. 

The  nicssage  of  the  community  of  Bale  was,  how- 
ever, diametrically  opposite  to  what  they  had  antici- 
pated. It  was  delivered  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence 
and  hesitation  by  the  funciionary  who  met  them,  and 
who  certainly,  while  discharging  his  commission, 
did  not  appear  to  consider  it  as  the  most  respectable 
which  he  might  have  borne.  There  were  many  pro- 
fessions of  the  most  profound  and  fraternal  regard 
for  the  cities  of  the  Helvetian  League,  with  whom 
the  orator  of  Bale  declared  liis  own  state  to  be  united 
in  friendship  apd  interests.  But  he  ended  by  inti- 
mating, that,  on  account  of  certain  cogent  and 
weighiy  reasons,  which  should  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained at  more  leisure,  the  Free  City  of  Bale  could 
not,  this  evening,  receive  within  its  walls  the  highly 
respected  deputies,  who  were  travelling,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Helvetian  Diet,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy. 

Philipson  marked  with  much  interest  the  effect 
which  this  most  unexpected  intimation  produced  on 
the  members  of  the  embassage.  Rudolph  Donner- 
hugel,  who  had  joined  their  company  as  they  ap- 
proached Bale,  appeared  less  surprised  than  his  asso- 
ciates, and,  while  he  remained  perfectly  silent,  seemed 
rather  anxious  to  penetrate  their  sentiments,  than 
disposed  to  express  his  own.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  the  sagacious  merchant  had  observed,  that  this 
bold  and  fiery  young  man  could,  when  his  purposes 
rcquireii  it,  place  a  strong  constraint  upon  the  natural 
impetuosiiy  of  his  temper.  For  the  others,  the  Ban- 
neret's b.row  darkened;  the  face  of  the  Burgess  of 
Soleure  became  flushed  like  the  moon  when  rising  in 
the  north-west ;  they  gray-bearded  Deputy  of  Sehwitz 
looked  anxiously  on  Arno'd  Riederman;  and  the  Lan- 
danmian  himself  seemed  niore  moved  than  was  usual 
in  a  person  of  his  equanimity.  At  length,  he  replied 
to  the  functionary  of  Bale,  in  a  voice  somewhat  altered 
by  his  feelings  : — 

"This  is  a  singular  message  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  bound  as  we  are  upon  an  amica- 
ble mission,  on  which  depends  the  interest  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Bale,  whom  we  have  always  treated 
as  our  good  friends,  and  who  still  profess  to  be  so. 
The  shelter  of  their  roofs,  the  protection  of  thi'ir 
walls,  the  wonted  intercourse  of  hospitality,  is  what 
no  friendly  stale  hath  a  right  to  refuse  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another." 

"  Nor  is  it  with  their  will  that  the  community  of 
Bale  refuse  it,  worthy  Landamman,"  rtplied  theima- 
gistrate.  "Not  you  alone,  and  your  woithv  asso- 
ciates, but  your  escort,  and  your  very  beasts  of  {lurden, 
should  be  entertained  with  all  the  kindness  whicli  the 
citizens  of  Bale  could  be.stow— But  we  act  under 
constraint." 

"  And  by  whom  exercised  ?"  said  the  Banneret, 
bui.iting  out  into  passion.  "Has  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  profited  sq  little  by  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors"  

"The  Emperor,"  replied  the  delegate  of  Bale,  inter- 
rupiin:;  the  Banneret,  "is  a  well-in teinioncd  and 
peaceful  monarch,  as  he  has  been  ever  ;  but— — tlu^re 
are  I'tirgundian  troops,  of  late  marched  into  the  Sund- 
paw,  and  messages  have  been  sent  to  our  state  from 
Count  Archibald  of  Hagenbaeh." 

"  Eixu.gh  said.,"  replied  the  Landamman.  "  Draw 
not  farthtr  the  veil  from  a  weakness  for  which  you 
blush.  I  c(nnprehend  you  eniirt  ly.  Bale  lis  too  near 
tiie  citadel  of  La  Feretus  to  permit  its  citizens  to  con- 


sult their  own  inclinations.  Brother,  we  see  where 
your  difficuliy  lies — we  pity  you — and  we  forgiveyour 
inhospitality." 

"]\'ay,  but  hear  me  to  an  end,  worthy  Landamman," 
an.svvtred  the  magistrate.  "  There  is  here  in  ine 
vicinity,  an  old  huuting-si  at  of  the  Counts  of  Falken- 
ptein,  called  Gralls-hist,*  which,  though  ruinous,  yet 
may  afford  better  lodgings  than  the  open  air,  and  is 
capable  of  some  defence,— though  Ifeaven  forbid  that 
!  any  one  should  dare  to  intrude  ui'on  your  repose!  And 
liarK  ye  hither,  my  worthy  friends; — if  you  find  in  the 
old  place  some  i;efre£hments,  as  wine,  beer,  and  the 
like,  use  them  without  scruple,  for  they  are  there  for 
your  accommodation." 

"  I  do  not  refusi  to  occupy  a  place  of  security," 
said  the  Landamman  ;  "  for  although  the  causing 
us  to  be  excluded  from  Bale  may  be  only  done  in 
the  spirit  of  petty  insolence  and  malice,  yet  it  may 
al.=o,  for  what  we  can  ti^ll,  be  connected  with  some 
purpose  of  violence.  Your  provisions  we  thank  you 
for;  jjut  we  will  not,  •v\ith  my  consent,  feed  at  the  cost 
of  friends,  who  are  ashamed  1.0  own  us  unless  by 
stealth." 

"  One  thing  more,  my  worthy  sir,"  said  the  official 
of  Bale — "You  have  a  maiden  in  company,  who,  I  pre- 
sume to  think,  is  your  daughter.  There  is  bet  rough 
accommodation  where  vou  are  going,  even  for  men  j 
—for  women  there  is  little  better,  though  what  we 
could  we  have  done  to  arrange  matters  as  well  as  may 
be.  But  rather  let  your  daughter  go  with  us  back  to 
Bale,  where  my  dame  will  be  a  mother  to  her,  till 
next  morning,  when  I  will  bring  her  to  your  camp  in 
safety.  We  promised  to  shut  our  gates  aganist  ihs 
men  of  the  Confederacy,  but  the  women  v.ere  not 
mentioned." 

"You  are  subtle  casuists,  you  men  of  Bale,"  an- 
swered the  Landamman  ;  "but  know,  that  from  the 
time  in  which  the  Helvetians  sallied  forth  to  en- 
counter Co'sar  down  to  the  present  hour,  the  vvomen 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  jjress  of  danger,  have  had  their 
abode  in  the  camp  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  an4 
husbands,  and  sought  no  farther  safety  than  they 
might  find  in  the  courage  of  their  relations.  'W'chave 
enough  of  men  to  protect  our  women,  and  my  niece 
shall  remain  with  us,  and  take  the  fate  which  Heaven 
may  send  us." 

"Adieu,  then,  worthy  friend,"  said  the  magistrate 
of  Bale;  "it  grieves  me  to  part  with  you  thus,  but 
evil  fate  will  have  it  so.  Yonder  grassy  avenue  will 
conduct  you  to  the  old  hunting-seat,  where  Heaven 
send  that  you  may  pass  a  cjuiet  night ;  for,  apart  from 
other  risks,  men  say  that  these  ruins  have  no  good 
name.  Will  you  yet  permit  your  niece,  since  such  the 
young  person  is,  to  pa^s  to  Bale  for  the  night  in  my 
company?" 

"  If  we  are  disturbed  by  beings  like  ourselves,"  said 
Arnold  Biedcrman,  "  we  have  strong  arms,  and  heavy 
partisans  ;  if  we  should  be  visited,  as  your  words 
would  imply,  by  those  of  a  different  description,  we 
have,  or  should  have,  good  consciences,  and  confi- 
dence in  Heaven.- Good  friends,  my  brethren  on  this 
embassy,  have  I  spoken  your  sentiments  as  well  aa 
mine  own  ?" 

The  other  deputies  intimated  their  assent  to  what 
their  companion  had  said,  and  the  citizens  of  Bale 
took  a  courteous  farewell  of  their  guests,  endeavour- 
ing, by  the  excess  of  civility,  to  atone  for  their  defi- 
eiencv  in  cHective  hospitality.  After  their  departure, 
Rudolph  was  the  first  to  express  his  sense  of  their 
pusillanimous  behaviour,  on  which  he  had  been  silent 
during  their  presence.  "Coward  dogs!"  he  said; 
"  may  the  Butcher  of  Burgundy  flay  the  very  skina 
from  them  with  Fiis  exactions,  "to  teach  them  to  dis 
own  old  fritndships,  raiher  than  abide  the  lightest 
blast  of  a  tyrant's  anger!" 

"And  not  even  tTieir  own  tyrant  either."  saia 
another  of  the  grou,j.— for  several  of  the  young  men 
had  gathered  round  tlieir  seniors,  to  hear  the  welconio 
which  they  expected  from  the  magistrates  of  Bale. 

"No,"  replied  F>nest,  one  of  Arnold  Biederm^n's 

sons,  "  they  do  not  pretend  that  their  own  prince  th»i 

Emperor  halfi  interfered  with  them  ;  but  a  word  of  thtt 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  should  be  no  more  'o  them 

tiraffs-iu.il— i.  e,  Coaot's  dc'ielit 
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than  a  breath  of  wind  from  the  west,  is  sufficient  to 
etir  them  to  such  brutal  inhospiialUy.  It  were  well  to 
nitin-h  to  the  city,  and  compel  them  at  the  sword's 
point  (0  give  us  shelter." 

A  murnuir  of  applause  arose  amongst  the  youth 
around,  which  awakened  the  displeasure  of  Arnold 
Biederman. 

'■  Did  I  iiear,"  he  said,  "  tlie  tongue  of  a  son  of  mine, 
or  was  it  that  of  a  brutish  Lanzknecht,*  who  has  no 
pleasure  but  in  battle  or  violence?  Where  is  the 
modesty  of  the  youth  of  Switzerland,  who  were  wont 
to  wait  the  signal  for  action  till  it  pleased  the  e!ders-of 
the  canton  to  give  it,  and  were  as  gentle  as  maidens 
till  the  voice  of  their  patriarchs  bade  them  be  bold  as 
lions  ?" 

'■  I  meant  no  harm,  father,"  said  Ernest,  abashed 
with  this  rebuke,  "far  less  any  slight  towards  you; 
but  I  must  needs  say" 

"Say  not  a  word,  my  son,"  replied  Arnold,  "but 
leave  our  camp  to-morrow  by  break  of  day;  and  as 
thou  lakest  thy  way  back  to  Geierstein,  to  which  I 
command  thine  instant  return,  remember,  that  he  is 
not  fit  t(j  visit  strange  countries,  who  cannot  rule  his 
tongiie  before  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  his  own 
father." 

The  Banneret  of  Berne,  the  Burgess  of  Soleurc, 
even  the  long-bearded  Deputy  from  Schwitz,  en- 
deavoured to  miercede  for  the  offender,  and  obtain  a 
remission  of  his  banishment ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

"No,  my  good  friends  and  brethren,  no,"  replied 
Arnold.  "  These  young  men  require  an  example  ;  and 
though  I  am  grieved  in  one  sense  that  the  ofll^nce  has 
chanced  within  my  own  family,  yet  I  am  pleased  in 
another  light,  that  the  delinquent  should  be  one  over 
whom  I  can  exercise  full  authority,  without  suspicion 
of  partiality.— Ernest,  my  son,  thou  hast  heard  my 
commands:  Return  to  Geierstein  with  the  morning's 
light,  and  let  me  find  thee  an  altered  man  when  I 
return  thither." 

The  young  Swiss,  who  was  evidently  much  hurt 
htkI  shocked  at  this  public  atti-ont,  placed  one  knee  on 
liie  ground,  and  kissed  his  father's  right  hand,  while 
Arnold,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  anger,  bestowed 
his  blessing  upon  him  ;  and  Ernest,  wi'hout  a  word  of 
rem.onstrance,  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  parly.  The  de- 
putation then  proceeded  down  the  avenue  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which 
arose  the  massy  ruins  of  Graffs-lust;  but  there  was 
not  enough  of  daylight  remaining  to  discern  their  ex- 
act form.  They  could  observe  as  they  drew  nearer, 
and  as  the  night  became  darker,  that  three  or  four 
windows  were  lighted  up,  while  the  rest  of  the  front 
remained  obscured  in  gloom.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  place,  they  perceived  it  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
and  deep  nioat,  the  sullen  surface  of  which  reflected, 
though  faintly,  the  glimmer  of  the  lights  within. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Framisco.    Give  you  goodnight. 
iSarcellus.    O.  farewell,  lioncst  soldier. 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ^ 
Frariclsco.    Give  you  goodn).i5ht ;  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Hamlet. 

The  first  occupation  of  our  travellers  was  to  find 
!he  means  of  crossing  the  moat,  and  they  were  not 
long  of  discovering  the  telc-du-pont  (T  svhich  the 
drawbridge,  when  lowered  had  formerly  rested.  The 
bridge  itself  had  been  long  decayed,  but  a  temporary 
passage  of  fir-trees  and  planks  had  been  constructefl, 
apparently  very  lately,  which  admitted  them  to  the 
chief  entrance  of  the  castle.  On  entering  it,  they 
found  a  wi(;ket  opening  under  the  archway,  which, 
glimmering  with  light,  served  to  guide  them  to  a  hall 
Oreparcd  evidently  for  their  accommodation  as  well  as 
circumstances  had  admitted  of. 

A  large  fire  of  well-seasoned  wood  binned  blithely 
in  the  chimney,  and  had  been  maintained  so  long  there, 
that  the  nir  of  the  hall,  notwithstanding  its  great  size 
nrd  somewhat  n.lnous  aspect,  felt  mild  and  genial. 
There  was  also  at  the  end  of  the  apartment  a  stacK  of 
wood,  large  enough  to  maintain  the  fireliad  they  been 
lu  remain  there  a  week.  Two  or  three  long  tables  in 
•  A  private  «clrtier  of  the  German  infantry. 


the  hall  stood  covered  and  ready  for  their  reception; 
and,  on  looking  more  closely,  several  large  iiamperji 
were  found  in  a  corner,  containing  cold  provisions  o{ 
every  kind,  prepared  with  great  care,  for  their  im- 
mediate use.  The  ej'es  of  the  good  Burgess  of  Soleure 
twinkled  when  heTjeheld  the  young  men  in  the  act  ot 
transferring  the  supper  from  the  hampers,  and  arrang- 
ing it  on  the  table. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "these  poor  men  of  Bale  have 
saved  tlieir  character;  since,  if  they  havt  fallen  short 
in  welcome,  they  have  abounded  in  gooc  ;heer." 

"Ah,  friend  1"  said  Arnold  Biederman,  "the  ab- 
sence of  the  landlord  is  a  great  deduction  from  the 
entertainment.  Better  half  an  apple  from  the  hand  of 
your  host,  than  a  bridal  feast  without  his  company." 

"We  owe  them  the  less  for  their  banquet,"  said  the 
Banneret.  "But,  from  the  doubtful  language  they 
held,  I  should  judge  it  meet  to  keep  a  strong  guard  to- 
night, and  even  that  some  of  our  young  nim  should, 
from  time  to  time,  patrol  around  the  old  ruins.  The 
place  is  strong  and  defensible,  and  so  far  our  thanks 
are  due  to  those  who  have  acted  as  our  quarter-mas- 
ters. We  will,  however,  with  your  permission,  my 
honoured  brethren,  examine  the  house  within,  and 
then  arrange  regular  guards  and  patrols. -^To  your 
duty  then,  young  men,  and  search  these  ruins  care- 
fully,— they  may  perchance  contain  more  than  our- 
selves; for  we  are  now  near  one  who,  like  a  pilferin" 
fox  moves  more  willingly  by  ni"ht  than  by  day,  and 
seeks  his  prey  amidst  ruins  and  wildernesses  rather 
than  ill  the  open  field." 

All  agreed  to  this  proposal.  The  young  men  took 
torches,  of  which  a  good  provision  had  brt-n  left  for 
tht.ir  use,  and  made  a  strict  search  through  the  ruins. 

The  greater  part  of  the  castle  was  much  mora 
wasted  and  ruinous  than  the  portion  which  the 
citizens  of  Bale  seemed  to  have  destined  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  embassy.  Some  parts  were 
roofless,  and  the  whole  desolate.  The  glare  of  light 
— the  gleam  of  arms— the  sound  of  the  human  voice, 
and  echoes  of  mortal  tread,  startled  from  their  dark 
recesses  bats,  owls,  and  other  birds  of  ill  omen,  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  such  time-worn  edifices,  whose 
flight  through  the  desolate  chambers  repeatedly  oc- 
casioned alarm  amongst  those  who  heard  the  noiso 
without  seeing  the  cause,  and  shouts  of  laughter 
when  it  became  known.  Thev  discovered  that  the 
deep  moat  surrounded  their  place  of  retreat  on  all 
sides,  and  of  course  that  they  were  in  safety  against 
any  attack  which  could  be  made  from  without,  ex- 
cept it  was  attempted  by  the  main  entrance,  which  it 
was  easy  to  barricade,  and  guard  with  sentinels.  They 
also  ascertained  by  strict  search,  that  though  it  was 
pos.sible  an  individual  might  be  concealed  amid  such' 
a  waste  of  ruins,  yet  it  was  altogether  impossible  that 
any  number;  which  miclit  be  formidable  to  so  large  a 
party  as  their  own.  could  have  remained  there  without 
a  certainty  of  discovery.  These  particulars  were 
reported  to  the  Banneret,  who  directed  Donnerhngcl 
to  take  charge  of  a  body  of  si.x  of  the  young  men, 
such  as  he  should  himself  choose,  to  patrol  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  till  the  first  cock-crowing,  and 
at  that  hour  to  return  to  the  castle,  when  the  same 
number  were  to  lake  the  duty  till  morning  dawned, 
and  then  be  relieved  in  their  turn.  Rudolph  declared 
his  own  intention  to  remain  on  guard  the  whole 
nighi ;  and  as  he  was  equally  remarkable  fo"-  visi- 
lance  as  for  strengtii  and  courage,  the  external  watch 
was  considered  as  safely  provided  for,  it  being  settled 
that,  in  case  of  any  sudden  rencounter,  the  deep  and 
hoarse  sound  of  the  Swiss  bugle  should  be  the  signal 
for  sending  support  to  the  patrolling  party. 

Within  side  the  castle,  the  precautions  were  taken 
with  equal  vigilance.  A  sentinel,  to  be  relieved  every 
two  hours,  was  appointed  to  take  post  at  the  principal 
gate,  and  other  two  kept  watch  on  the  other  side  of 
the  castle,  although  the  moat  appeared  to  insure 
safety  in  that  quarter. 

These  precautions  being  taken,  the  remainder  of  the 
party  sat  down  to  refresh  themselves,  the  deputies 
occupying  the  upper  pari  of  the  hall,  while  those  of 
their  escort  modestly  arranged  themselves  in  the. 
lower  end  of  the  same  large  apartment,  (iuantiiies 
of  hay  and  straw,  which  were  left  piled  in  the  wide 
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rnstle,  were  put  to  'be  puitjwse  ."Wr  wnvh  undoubtediv 
lliev  liad  liecti  dt'Simt-d  by  the  citizens  of  B-nle.  and, 
vilh  the  aid  of  cloaks  and  nianiles,  were  judgtd  ex- 
cellent ^ood  bedding  by  a  hardy  race,  who,  in  war  or 
the  clinse.  were  often  well  satisfied  with  a  much 
worse  nisnt's  lair. 

The  attr  !Uion  of  the  Balese  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  ;irovidefor  Anne  of  Gcierstein  separate  acconi- 
niod-iiion,  more  suitable  to  her  use  than  that  assigned 
to  the  men  of  the  party.  An  apartment,  which  had 
probably  been  the  buttery  of  tbe  castle,  entered  from 
tlie  hall,  and  had  also  a  doorway  leading  out  into  a 
passage  connected  with  the  ruins;  but  this  last  had 
nastily,  yet  carefully,  been  built  up  with  large  hewn 
etones  taken  from  the  ruins;  without  mortar,  indeed, 
or  any  other  ceriient,  but  so  well  secured  by  their  own 
weight,  ih'at  an  attent|)t  to  displace  them  must  have 
alainied  not  only  any  one  who  might  be  in  the  apart- 
ment itself,  but  also  those  who  vi-ere  in  the  hall  adja- 
cent, or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  castle.  In  the  small 
room  thus  carefully  arranged  and  secured  there  were 
two  pallet-beds  and  a  large  fire,  which  blazed  on  the 
hearth,  and  gave  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  apart- 
ment. Even  the  means  of  devotion  were  not  for- 
gotten, a  small  crucifix  of  bronze  being  hung  over  a 
table,  on  which  lay  a  breviary. 

Those  who  first  discovered  this  little  place  of 
retreat,  cnme  back  loud  in  praise  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  citizens  of  Bale,  who,  while  preparing  for  the 
general  accornmodation  of  the  strangers,  had  not 
failed  to  provide  separately  and  peculiarly  for  that 
of  their  female  cotnpanion. 

Arnold  Kiederman  felt  the  kindness  of  this  con- 
duct. ''We  should  pity  our  friends  of  Bale,  and  not 
noiu-ish  resentment  a?;ainst  them,"  he  said.  "They 
have  stretched  their  kmdness  towards  us  as  far  as 
their  personal  apprehensions  permitted;  and  that  is 
saying  no  small  matter  for  them,  my  masters,  for  no 
passion  is  so  unutterably  selfish  as  that  of  fear. — 
Anne,  my  love,  thou  art  fatigued.  Go  to  the  retreat 
provided  for  you,  and  Lizette  shall  bring  you  from 
this  abundant  mass  of  provisions  what  will  be  fittest 
for  your  evening  meal."  ' 

So  saying,  he  led  his  niece  into  the  little  bed-room, 
and,  looking  round  with  an  air  of  complacency,  wish- 
ed her  good  repose;  but  there  was  something  on  the 
maiden's  brow  which  seemed  to  augur  tliat  her 
uncle's  wish(  s  would  not  be  fulfilled.  From  the 
moment  she  had  left  Switzerland,  her  looks  had 
become  cloudecf;  her  intercourse  with  those  who 
approached  her  had  grown  more  brief  and  rare;  her 
whole  appearance  was  marked  with  secret  anxiety  or 
secret  sorrow.  This  did  not  escape  her  uncle,  vvho 
naturally  imputed  it  to  the  pain  of  parting  fVom  him, 
which  was  probably  soon  to  take  place,  and  to  her 
regret  at  leaving  the  tranquil  spot  in  which  so  many 
years  of  her  youth  had  been  spent. 

But  Anne  of  Geierstc-in  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
apartment,  than  her  whole  frame, trembled  violently, 
and  the  colour  leaving  her  cheeks  entirely,  she  sunk 
down  on  one  of  the  pallets,  where,  resting  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  and  pressing  her  hands  on  her  forehead, 
she  rather  resembled  a  person  borne  down  by  mental 
distress,  or  oppressed  by  some  severe  illness,  than 
one  who,  tired  with  a  journey,  was  in  haste  to  betake 
herself  to  needful  rest.  Arnold  was  not  quicksighted 
as  to  the  matiy  sources  of  female  passion.  He  saw 
that  his  niece  sufle>red;  but  imputing  it  only  to  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  augmented  by  the  hyste- 
rical effect  soften  produced  by  fatigue,  he  gently  blamed 
her  for  having  departed  from  her  character  of  a 
Swiss  maiden  ere  she  was  yet  out  of  reach  of  a 
Swiss  breeze  of  wind. 

"Thou  must  not  let  the  dames  of  Germany  or 
Flanders  think  that  our  daughters  have  degenerated 
from  their  mothers  ;  else  must  we  fight  the  battles  of 
Sempach  and  Laupen  over  again,  to  convince  the 
Emperor,  and  this  haughty  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that 
our  men  are  of  the  same  mettle  with  their  forefa- 
thers. And  as  for  our  parting,  I  do  not  fear  it.  My 
brother  is  a  Count  of  trie  Empiie,  indeed,  and  there- 
fore he  must  needs  satisfy  himself  that  every  thing 
over  which  he  possesses  any  title  shall  be  at  his  com- 
mand, and  scnda  for  thee  to  prove  his  right  of  doing 


so.  But  I  know  him  well;  He  will  no  sooner  he 
satisfied  that  he  may  command  thy  attendance  at 
pleasure,  than  he  will  concern  himself  al)out  thee  no 
more.  Thee?  Alas!  pooj- thing,  in  what  coiildst  ihpu 
aid  his  courtly  intrigues  and  ambitious  plans']  No. 
no— thou  art  not  for  the  noble  Count's  purpose,  and 
must  he  content  to  trudge  back  to  rule  the  dairy  at 
Geierstein,  and  be  the  darling  of  thine  old  peasantlike 
uncle." 

"  Would  to  God  we  were  there  even  now !"  said  the 
maiden,  in  a  lone  of  wretchedness  which  she  strove 
in  vain  to  conceal  or  suppress. 

"That  may  hardly  be  till  we  have  executed  the  pur- 
pose which  brought  us  hither,"  said  the  literal  Lan- 
damman.  "  But  lay  thee  on  thypallet,  Anne— takea 
morsel  of  food,  and  three  drops  of  wine,  and  thou 
wilt  wake  to-morrow  as  gay  as  on  a  Swiss  holiday, 
when  the  pipe  sounds  the  reveille." 

Anne  was  now  able  to  plead  a  severe  headache, 
and  declining  all  refreshment,  which  she  declarer 
lierself  incapable  of  tasting,  she  bade  her  uncle  good- 
night. She  then  desired  Lizette  to  get  some  food  for 
herself,  cautioning  her,  as  she  returned,  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  and  not  to  break  her  repose  M 
she  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  asleep.  Ar- 
nold Biederman  then  kissed  his  nirce,  and  returned 
to  the  hall,  where  his  colleagues  in  office  were  impa- 
tient to  commence  an  attack  on  the  provisions  which 
were  in  readiness;  to  which  the  escort  of  young  men, 
diminished  by  the  patrols  and  sentinels,  were  no  lesa 
disposed  than  their  seniors. 

The  signal  of  assault  was  given  by  the  Deputy 
from  Schwitz,  the  eldest  of  the  party,  pronouncing  in 
patriarchal  form  a  benediction  over  the  meal.  The 
travellers  then  commenced  their  operations  v\iih  a 
vivacity,  which  showed  that  the  uncertainty  whether 
they  fcliould  get  any  food,  and  the  delap  which  had 
occurred  in  arranging  themselves  in  t.ieir  quarters, 
had  infinitely  increased  their  appetites.  Even  the 
Landamman,whose  moderation  sometimes  approach- 
ed to  abstinence,  seemed  that  night  in  a  nore  genial 
humour  than  ordinary.  His  frier  '  of  Schwitz,  after 
his  example,  ate,  drank,  and  spoke  more  thati  usual ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  deputies  pushed  their  meal  to 
the  verge  of  a  carousal.  The  elder  Philipson  marked 
the  scene  with  an  attentive  and  anxious  eye,  confin- 
ing his  applications  to  the  wine-cup  to  such  pledges 
as  the  politeness  of  the  times  called  up<m  him  to 
reply  to.  His  son  had  left  the  hall  jpst  as  the  ban- 
quet began,  in  the  manner  which  we  are  now  to 
relate. 

Arthur  had  proposed  to  himself  to  join  the  youths 
who  were  to  perform  the  duty  of  sentinels  within,  or 
patrols  on  the  outside  of  their  place  of  repose,  and 
had  indeed  made  some  arrangement  for  that  pur- 
pose with  Sigismund,  the  third  of  the  Landainmau's 
sons.  But  while  about  to  steal  a  parting  glance  at 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  before  offering  his  services  as  he 
proposed,  there  appeared  on  her  brpw  such  a  deep 
and  solemn  expression,  as  diverted  his  thoughts  from 
every  other  subject,  excepting  the  anxious  doubts  as 
to  what  could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  such  a 
change.  The  placid  openness  of  brow;  the  eye 
whicji  expressed  conscious  and  fearless  innocence; 
the  lips  which,  seconded  by  a  look  as  frank  as  her 
words,  seemed  ever  ready  to  speak,  in  kindness  and 
in  confidence,  that  which"  the  heart  dictated,  were  for 
the  moment  entirely  changed  in  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  in  a  degree  and  manner  for  which  no 
ordinary  cause  could  satisfactorily  account.  Fatigue 
might  have  banished  the  ro^^e  from  the  maiden's 
beautiful  complexion,  and  sickness  or  pain  might 
have  dimmed  her  eye  and  clouded  her  brow.  But  the 
look  of  deep  dejection  with  which  she  fixed  her  eyes 
at  times  on  the  ground,  and  the  startled  and  terrified 
glance  which  she  cast  around  her  at  other  interval;,, 
nuist  have  had  their  rise  in  some  diHerent  sourc. 
Neither  could  illness  or  weariness  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  lips  were  contracted  or  compre.'^sed 
together,  like  one  who  makes  up  her  mind  tii  ait  oi 
behold  something  that  is  fearful,  or  account  for  th« 
tremour  which  seemed  at  times  to  steal  over  her  in- 
sensibly, though  by  a  strong  effort  she  was  able  ai 
intervals  to  throw  it  off.    For  this  change  of  expres- 
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eion  there  must  be  in  the  heart  some  deeply  me- 
lancholy and  afflictinst  caiibe.  What  could  that 
cause  be  1 

It  is  danserous  for  youth  to  behold  beauty  in  the 
pomp  of  all  her  charms,  with  every  look  bent  upon 
conquest— more  dangerous  to  see  her  in  the  hour  of 
iinartected  and  unapprehensive  ease  and  simplicity, 
yielding  herself  to  the  graceful  whim  of  the  moment, 
and  as  willing  to  be  pleased  as  desirous  of  pleasing. 
There  are  minds  wiiich  may  be  still  more  anijcied  by 
gar.ingon  beauty  in  sorrow,  and  feeling  that  pity,  that 
desire  of  comforting  the  lovely  mourner,  which  the 
poet  has  described  as  so  nearly  akin  to  love.  But  to 
a  spirit  of  that  romantic  and  adventurous  cast  which 
the  Middle  Ages  frequently  produced,  the  sight  of  a 
young  and  amiable  person  evidently  in  a  state  of  ter- 
ror and  suffering,  which  had  no  visible  cause,  was 
perhaps  still  more  impressive  than  beauty,  in  her  I 
pride,  her  tenderness,  or  her  sorrow.  Such  sentiments, 
It  must  be  remembered,  \yere  not  confined  to  the  ] 
highest  ranks  only,  but  might  then  be  found  in  all 
classes  of  society  which  were  raised  above  the  mere 
peasant  or  artisan.  Young  Philipson  gazed  on  Anne 
of  Geierstcin  with  such  mtense  curiosity,  mingled 
with  pity  and  tendei'ness,  that  the  bustling  sc(3ne 
around  him  seemed  to  vanish  from  his  eyes,  and  leave 
no  one  in  the  noisy  hall  save  himself  and  the  object 
of  his  interest. 

What  could  it  he  that  so  e\'idently  oppressed  and 
almost  quailed  a  spirit  so  well  balanced,  and  a  courage 
80  well  tempered,  when,  being  guarded  by  the  swords 
of  the  bravest  men  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and 
lodged  in  a  place  of  strength,  even  the  most  tmiid  of 
her  sex  might  have  found  confidence'?  Surely  if  an 
attack  were  to  be  made  upon  them,  the  clamour  of  a 
conflict  in  such  circumstances  could  scarce  be  more 
terrific  than  the  roar  of  those  cataracts  which  he  had 
seen  her  despis.^?  At  least,  he  thought,  she  ought  to 
be  aware  that  there  is  one,  who  is  bound  by  friendship 
and  gratitude  to  fight  to  the  death  in  licr  defence. 
Would  to  heaven,  he  continued  in  the  same  reverie,  it 
were  possib»e  to  convey  to  her,  without  sign  or  speech, 
the  assurance  of  my  unalterable  resolution  to  protect 
her  in  the  worst  of  perils  ! — As  such  thouahis  stream- 
ed through  his  mind,  Anne  raised  her  eyes  in  one  of 
those  fits  of  deep  feeling  which  seemed  to  overwhelm 
her;  and,  while  she  cast  them  round  the  hall,  with  a 
look  of  apprehension,  as  if  she  e.xnected  to  see  amid 
the  well-known  companions  of  ner  journey  some 
Bfranae  and  unwelcome  apparition,  they  encoiintf;red 
the  fixed  and  anxious  gaze  of  young  Philipson.  Thev 
were  instantly  bent  on  the  ground,  while  a  deep  blush 
showed  how  inuch  she  was  coiiscious  of  h;iving 
attracted  his  attention  by  her  prevfous  deportment. 

Arthur.'ou  his  part,  with  eqanl  consciousness,  blush- 
ed as  deepU'  as  the  maiden  licrself,  and  drew  himself 
back  from  her  observation.  I5ut  when  Anne  rose  up, 
and  was  escorted  by  her  uncle  to  her  bedchamber  in 
the  manner  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  S"em6d  to 
Philipson  as  if  sh^'  had  carried  with  her  from  the 
apartment  the  lights  with  which  it  was  illuminated, 
and  left  it  in  the  twilight  melancholy  of  some  funeral 
hall.  His  deep  musings  were  pursuing  the  subject 
which  occupied  them  thus  anxiously,  when  the  manly 
voicf  of  Donncrhuge!  -^poke  close  in  his  ear — 

"What,  comrade,  has  our  journey  to-day  fatigued 
yon  so  much  that  you  go  to  sleep  upon  your  feet?  ' 

■'Now  Heaven  forbid,  Hauptman,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, stnrtiu'  horn  his  reverie,  and  addressing 
Rudolph  by  tnis  name,  (sigiiifving  Captain,  or  literally 
Hearl-man,)  which  the  youth  of  the  e.xpedition  had  by 
uilanimous  consent  bestowed  on  him, — "Heaven  for- 
bid I  should  sleep,  if  there  be  aught  like  action  in  the 
wind." 

"Where  do»i  thou  propose  to  be  at  cock-crow?" 
eaid  the  S\vi*s. 

"  Where  duty  shall  call  me.  or  your  experience,  noble 
Hauptman,  sha'l  appoint."  replied  Arthur.  "  But, 
with  your  leave,  I  purposed  to  take  Sigismund's  guard 
on  the  bridge  till  midnight  or  morning  dawn.  He 
eiill  fe(!ls  the  sprain  which  he  received  m  hus  spring 
after  yonder  chamois,  and  I  persuaded  hiin  to  t.-ike 
Bonie  uninterrupted  rest,  as  the  best  mode  of  restoring 
uis  strength.' 


"He  will  do  well  to  keep  his  counsel,  then,"  again 
whispered  Donnerbugel ;  "the  old  Landamman  is 
not  a  man  to  make  allowance  for  mishaps,  when  they 
ititerfere  with  duty.  Those  who  are  under  his  orders 
siiould  have  as  few  brains  as  a  bull,  as  strong  limbs 
as  a  bear,  and  be  as  impassible  as  lead  or  iron  to  all 
the  casualties  of  life,  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  hu- 
manity." 

Arthur  replied  in  the  same  tone:— "I  have  been  the 
Landamman's  guest  for  some  time,  and  have  seen  no 
specimens  of  any  such  rigid  discipline." 

"  You  are  a  stranger,"  said  the  Swiss,  "  and  the  ola 
man  has  too  much  hospitality  to  lay  jou  under  the 
least  restraint.  You  are  a  volunteer,  too,  in  whatever 
share  you  choose  to  take  in  our  sports  or  our  military 
duty  ;  and  therefore,  when  I  ask  you  to  walk  abroad 
with  me  at  the  first  cock-crowhig,  it  is  only  in  the 
event  that  such  exercise  shall  entirely  consist  with 
your  own  pleasure." 

"I  consider  niyself  as  under  your  command,  for  the 
time,"  said  Philipson  ;  "but,  not  to  bandy  courtes ',  at 
cock-crow  I  shall  be  relieved  from  my  \va;ch  on  the 
drawbridge,  and  will  be  by  that  time  glad  to  exchange 
the  post  for  a  more  extended  walk." 

"  Do  you  not  choose  more  of  this  fatiguing,  and  pro- 
bably unnecessary  duty,  than  may  befit  your  strength?'* 
said  Rudolph. 

"  I  take  no  more  than  you  do,"  said  Arthur,  "  as  yon 
propose  not  to  take  rest  till  morning." 

"  True,"  answered  Donnerbugel,  "  but  I  am  a 
Swiss." 

"  And  I,"  answered  Philipson  quickly,  "  am  an  Eng- 
lishman." 

"  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said  in  the  sense  you  take 
it,"  said  Rudolph,  laughing;  "I  on'y  meant,  that  1 
am  more  interested  in  ilds  matter  than  you  can  be, 
who  are  a  stranger  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  per- 
sonally engaged. 

"I  am  a  stranger,  no  dpubt,"  replied  Arthur:  "but 
a  stranger  who  has  enjoyed  your  hospitality,  and  whoj 
therefore,  claims  a  right,  while  with  you,  to  a  share  la 
your  labours  and  dangers." 

"Beit  so,"  said  Rudolph  Donnerbugel.  "I  shall 
have  finished  my  first  rounds  at  the  hour  when  the 
sentinels  at  the  castle  are  relieved,  and  shall  be  ready 
to  recommence  them  in  your  good  company." 

"Content,"  said  the  Englishman.  "And  no\y  X 
will  to  my  post,  for  I  suspect  Sigisrnund  is  blaming 
me  already,  as  oblivious  of  my  promise." 

They  hastened  together  to  the  gate,  where  Sigis- 
rnund willingly  yielded  up  his  weapon  and  his  guard 
to  young  philipson,  confirming  the  idea  sometimes 
entertained  of  him,  that  lie  was  the  inost  ind'dent  and 
least  spirited  of  the  familv  of  Geierslein.  Rudolph 
could  not  suppress  his  displeasure. 

"  What  would  the  Landamman  say,"  he  demanded, 
"  if  he  saw  thee  thus  quietly  yield  up  post  and  partisan 
to  a  stranger?" 

"He  would  say  I  did  well."  answered  the  yoijng 
man,  nothing  daunted  ;  "  for  he  is  forever  reminding 
us  to  let  the  stranger  have  his  own  way  in  every 
thing;  and  Enghsh  .A.rihur  stands  on  this  bridge  by 
his  own  wish,  and  no  asking  of  mine. — Therefora 
kind  Arthur,  since  thou  wilt  barter  warin  straw  and 
a  sound  sleep  for  frosty  air  and  a  clear  moonlight,  I 
make  thee  welcome  with  all  my  heart.  Hear  your 
duty.  You  are  to  stop  all  v.-Iio  enter,  or  attempt  to 
enter,  or  till  they  give  the  password.  If  they  are 
strangers,  you  must  give  alarm.  But  you  will  suffer 
such  of  our  friends  as  are  known  to  you  to  pass 
outwards,  without  challenge  or  alarm,  becav.se  the 
deputation  may  find  occasion  to  send  messengera 
abroad." 

"  A  murrain  on  thee,  thou  lazy  lose! !"  said  Rudolph 
— "  Thou  art  the  only  sluggard  of  thy  kin." 

"Then  am  I  the  only  wise  man  of  them  all,"  said 
the  youth. — "  Hark  ye,  brave  Hauptman,  ye  have  sup- 
ped this  evening,— have  ye  not?" 

"It  is  a  point  of  wisaom,  ye  owl,"  answered  the 
Bernese,  "  not  to  go  into  the  forest  fasting." 

"  If  it  is  wisdom  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry,"  an- 
swered Sigisinund,  "  there  can  be  no  folly  in  sleeping 
when  we  are  weary."  So  saying,  and  after  a  desp*.-- 
rate  yawn  or  two,  the  relieved  sentinel  halted  ofij 
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giving  full  effect  to  the  sprain  of  whicli  he  com- 
plained. 

"Yet  there  is  strength  in  those  loitering  hmbs.  and 
valour  in  thni  indolent  and  sluggish  spirit,''  said  Ru- 
dolph to  the  Englishman.  "But  it  is  time  that  I, 
who  censure  others,  should  betake  me  to  my  own 
task. — Hither,  comrades  of  tiie  watch,  hither." 

The  Eern(,'se  accompanied  these  words  with  a  wdiis- 
tle,  which  brought  from  williin  si.x  young  men,  whom 
he  had  previously  chosen  for  the  duty,  and  who,  after 
a  hurried  supper,  now  waited  his  summons.  One  or 
two  of  them  had  large  blood-hounds  or  lyrric-dogs, 
which,  though  usually  einployed  in  the  pursuit  of  ani- 
mals of  chase,  were  also  excellent  for  discovering 
ambuscades,  in  which  duty  their  services  were  iiovv 
to  be  employed.  One  of  these  animals  was  held  in  a 
leash,  by  the  person  who,  forming  the  advance  of  the 
party,  went  about  twenty  yards  in  front  of  them;  a 
second  was  the  property  of  Donnerhugel  himself, 
who  had  the  creature  singuhirly  under  command. 
Three  of  his  companions  attended  him  closely,  and 
the  two  others  followed,  one  of  v.hom  bore  a  horn  of 
the  Bernese  wild  bull,  by  way  of  bugle.  This  little 
party  crossed  the  moat  by  the  temporary  bridge,  and 
moved  on  to  the  verge  of  the  forest*  which  lay  adja- 
cent to  the  castle,  and  the  skirts  of  which  were  most 
likely  to  conceal  any  ambuscade  that  could  be  appre- 
henaed.  The  moon  was  now  up,  and  near  the  full, 
60  that  Arthur,  from  the  elevation  on  which  the 
castle  stood,  could  trace  their  slow,  cautious  march, 
amid  the  broad  silver  light,  until  they  were  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

When  this  object  had  ceased  to  occupy  his  eyes, 
the  thoughts  of  his  lonely  watch  again  returnea  to 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  and  to  the  singular  expression  of 
distress  and  apprehension  which  had  that  evening 
clouded  her  beautiful  features.  Then  the  blush  which 
had  chased,  for  the  moment,  paleness  and  terror  from 
her  countenance,  at  the  instant  his  eyes  encountered 
hers— was  it  anger — was  it  modesty — was  it  some 
softer  feeling,  more  gentle  than  the  one,  more  tender 
than  the  other?  Young  Philipson,  who,  like  jChau- 
cer's  Squire,  was  "as  modest  as  a  maid,"  almost 
trembled  to  give  to  that  look  the  favourable  inter- 
pretation, which  a  more  self-satisfied  gallant  would 
nave  applied  to  it  without  scruple.  No  hue  of  rising 
or  setting  day  was  ever  so  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man,  as  that  blush  was  in  his  recollection; 
nor  did  ever  enthusiastic  visionary,  or  poetical 
dreamer,  find  out  so  piany  fanciful  forms  in  the 
clouds,  as  Arthur  divined  various  _  interpretations 
from  the  indications  of  interest  which  had  passed 
over  the  beautiful  countenance  of  the  Swiss  maiden. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  .thouglit  suddenly  burst  on 
hin  reverie,  that  it  could  little  concern  him  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  perturbation  she  had  exhibited.  They 
had  met  at  no  distant  period  for  the  first  time,— they 
must  soon  part  for  ever.  She  could  be  nothing  more 
to  him  thnn  the  remenibrance  of  a  beautiful  vision, 
and  he  could  have  no  other  part  in  her  memory  save 
as  a  stranger  from  a  foreign  land,  who  had  heen  a 
sojourner  for  a  season  in  her  uncle's  house,  but  whom 
she  could  never  expect  to  see  again.  When  this  idea 
intruded  on  the  train  of  romantic  visions  which  agi- 
tated him,  it  was  like  the  sharp  stroke  of  the  har- 
poon, w-liich  awakens  the  whale  from  slumbering 
torpidity  into  violent  action.  Tlie  gateway  in  whieli 
the  young  soldier  kept  his  watch  seemed  suddenly 
too  narrow  for  him.  He  rushed  across  the  temporary 
bridge,  and  hastily  traversed  a  short  space  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  ttte-du-pont,  or  defensive  work,  on 
which  its  outer  extremity  rested. 

Here  for  a  time  he  paced  the  narrow  extent  to 
which  he  was  confined  bv  his  duty  as  a  sentinel, 
with  long  and  rapid  strides,  as  if  he  had  been  en- 
gaged by  vow  to  take  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  exercise  upon  that  limited  space  of  ground.  His 
exertion,  however,  produced  the  effect  of  in  some 
decree  composing  his  mind,  recalling  him  to  himself, 
and  reminding  him  of  the  numerous  reasons  which 
prohibited  his  fixing  his  attention,  much  more  his 
affections,  upon  this  young  person,  however  fascinat- 
ing she  was. 

I  have  surely  he  thotight,  as  he  slackened  his  pace, 


and  shouldered  his  heavy  partisan,  sense  cnoress  the 
to  recollect  my  condition  and  my  duties— to  Rudolph 
my  father,  to  whom  I  am  all  in  all— and  to  thin  inter- 
on  the  dishonour  which  must  accrue  to  me,  iniro- 
capable  of  winning  the  affections  of  a  frank-ht  drop, 
and  confiding  girl,  to  whom  I  could  never  do  jut  iha 
by  dedicating  my  life  to  return  them.  "No,"  he  sok- 
to  himstlf,  '  she  will  soon  forget  me,  and  1  will  sluog 
to  remember  her  no  otherwise  than  I  would  a  pleas- 
ing dream,  which  hath  for  a  moment  crossed  a  night 
of  perils  and  dangers,  such  as  my  life  seems  doomed 
to  be." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  as 
he  rested  on  his  weapon,  a  tear  rose  unbidden  to  hia 
eye,  and  stole  down  his  cheek  without  being  wiped 
away.  But  he  combated  this  gentler  mood  of  pas- 
sion as -he  had  formerly  battled  with  that  which  waa 
of  a  wilder  and  more  desperate  character.  Shaking 
off  the  dejection  and  sinking  of  spirit  which  he  felt 
creeping  upon  him,  he  resumed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  air  and  attitude  of  an  attentive  sentinel,  and  re- 
called his  mind  to  the  duties  of  his  watch,  which,  in 
the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  he  had  almost  forgotten. 
But  what  was  his  astonishment,  when,  as  he  looked 
out  on  the  clear  landscape,  there  passed  from  the 
bridge  towards  the  forest,  crossing  him  in  the  broad 
moonlight,  the  living  and  moving  likeness  of  Anne 
of  Geierstein! 


CHAPTER  X. 

We  know  not  when  we  sleep  nor  when  we  wake. 

Visions  distinct  and  perfect  cross  our  eye, 

Wliicli  to  the  sh\iiiberer  seem  realities  ; 

And  wliile  they  waked,  some  men  liave  seen  such  sights 

As  set  at  nauflit  tlie  evidence  of  sense, 

And  left  them  well  persuaded  they  were  dreaming. 

Anonymous. 

The  apparition  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  crossed  her 
lover— her  admirer,  at  least  we  must  call  him— within 
shorter  time  than  we  can  tell  the  story.  But  it  was 
distinct,  perfect,  and  undoubted.  In  the  very  instant 
when  the  young  Englishman,  shaking  off  his  fond 
despondency,  raised  his  head  to  look  out  upon  tho 
scene  of  his  watch,  she  came  from  the  nearer  end  oi 
the  bridge,  crossing  the  path  of  the  sentinel,  upon 
whom  she  did  not  even  cast  a  look,  and  passed  with 
a  rapid  j-et  steadj^pace  towards  the  verge  of  the  wood- 
land. 

It  would  have  been  natural,  though  Arthurhadbeen 
directed  not  to  challenge  persons  who  left  the  Castle, 
but  only  such  as  might  approach  it,  that  he  should 
nevertheless,  had  it  pnly  been  in  mere  civility,  have 
held  some  communication,  however  slight,  with  the 
maiden  as  she  crossed  his  post.  But  the  suddenness 
of  her  appearance  took  frorn  him  for  the  instant  both 
speech  anri  motion.  It  seemed  as  if  his  own  imagi- 
nation had  raised  up  a  phantom,  presenting  to  his 
outward  senses  the  form  and  features  which  engrossed 
his  mind  ;  and  he  was  silent,  partly  at  least  from  the 
idea,  that  what  he  gazed  upon  was  immaterial  and 
not  of  this  world. 

It  would  have  been  no  less  natural  that  Anne  ol 
Geierstein  should  have  in  some  manner  acknow- 
ledged the  person  who  had  spent  a  considerable  time 
under  the  same  roof  with  her.,  had  beeii  often  her 
partner  in  the  dance,  and  her  companion  in  the  fieldj 
but  she  did  not  evince  the  slightest  token  of  recogni- 
tion, nor  even  look  towards  riim  as  she  passed  ;  her 
eye  was  on  the  wood,  to  which  she  advanced  swiftly 
and  steadily,  and  she  was  hidden  by  its  boughs  ero 
Arthur  had  recollected  himself  sufficiently  to  deter 
mine  what  to  do. 

His  first  feeling  was  anger  at  himself  for  suffering 
her  to  pass  unquestioned,  when  it  might  well  chance, 
that  upon  any  eiTand  >\hich  called  her  forth  at  so  ex- 
trnordinarv  a  time  and  place,  he  might  have  been  en- 
abled to  afford  her  assistance,  or  at  least  advice.  This 
sentiment  was  for  a  short  time  so  predominant,  that 
he  ran  towards  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  skirt 
of  her  dress  disappear,  and  whispering  ner  name  a» 
loud  as  the  fear  of  alarming  the  castle  permitted,  con- 
jured her  to  return,  and  hear  him  but  for  a  few  brief 
moments.    No  answer,  however,  was  returnfU;  and 
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eion  tl'ij  branches  of  the  trees  began  to  darken  over 
lancnol  anil  to  intercept  the  moonlight,  he  recollected 
cause  was  leaving  his  post,  and  exposing  his  fellow 
"  'ers,  who  were  trusting  in  his  vigilance,  to  the 
pomjr  of  surprise. 

coPe  hastened,  therefore,  back  to  the  castle  gate,  with 
•TLter  for  deeper  and  more  inextricable  doubt  and 
Vixiety,  than  had  occupied  him  during  the  cornnience- 
nitni  of  his  watch.  He  asked  himself  in  vain,  with 
what  purpose  that  modest  young  maiden,  whose 
manners  were  frank,  but  whose  conduct  had  always 
seemed  so  delicate  and  reserved,  could  sally  forth  at 
midnight  like  a  damsel-errant  in  romance,  when  she 
was  in  a  strange  country  and  suspicious  neighbour- 
hood: yet  he  rejected,  as  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
blasphemy,  any  interpretation  which  could  have 
thrown  censure  upon  Anne  of  Geierstein.  No  no- 
thing was  she  capable  of  doing  for  which  a  fnend 
could  have  to  blush.  But  connecting  her  previous 
agitation  with  the  extraordinary  fact  of  her  leaving 
the  castle,  alone  and  defenceless,  at  such  an  hour, 
Arthur  necessarily  concluded  it  must  argue  some  co- 
gent reason,  and,  as  was  most  likely,  of  an  unplea- 
sant nature. — "  I  will  watch  her  return,"  he  internal- 
ly uttered,  "and,  if  she  will  give  me  an  opportunity,  I 
will  convey  to  her  the  assurance  that  there  is  one 
faithful  bosom  in  her  neighbourhood,  which  is  bound 
in  honour  and  gratitude  to  pour  out  every  drop  of  its 
blood,  if  by  doing  so  it  cari  protect  her  from  the 
sliglitest  inconvenience.  This  is  no  silly  flight  of  ro- 
mance, for  which  common  sense  has  a  right  to  re- 
proach me;  it  is  only  what  1  ought  to  do,  what  I  must 
do,  or  forego  every  claim  to  be  termed  a  man  of 
honesty  or  honour. 

Yet  scarce  did  the  young  man  think  himself  an- 
chc'redon  a  resolution  which  seemed  unobjectionable, 
than  his  thoughts  were  again  adrift.  He  reflected 
that  Anne  might  have  a  desire  to  visit  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Hale,  to  which  she  had  been  invited  the 
dav  before,  and  where  her  imcle  had  friends.  It  was 
i^ideed  an  uncommon  hour  to  select  for  such  a  inir- 
p<3sc;  hut  Arthur  was  aware  that  the  Swiss  maidens 
feared  neither  solitary  walks  nor  late  hours,  and  that 
Anne  would  have  walked  among  her  own  hills  by 
moonlight  much  farther  than  the  distance  betwixt 
their  place  of  encampment  and  Bale,  to  see  a  sick 
friend,  or  for  any  similar  purpose.  To  press  himself 
on  her  confidence,  then,  might  be  ilhpertinence,  not 
kindness;  and  as  she  had  passed  him  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  his  presence,  it  was  evident  she 
did  not  mean  voluntarily  to  make  him  her  confidant ; 
and  probably  she  was  involved  in  no  ditReulties  where 
his  aid  could  be  useful.  In  that  case,  the  duty  of  a 
gentleman  was  to  permit  her  to  return  as  she  had 
gone  forth,  unnoticed  and  unquest'oned,  leaving  it 
with  herself  to  hold  conununication  with  him  or  not 
as  she  should  choose. 

Anothei;  idea,  belonging  to  the  age,  also  passed 
.hrough  his  mind,  though  it  made  nostrongimpression 
upon  it.  This  form,  so  perfectly  resembling  Anne  of 
Gi'ierstein,  might  be  a  deception  of  the  sight,  or  it 
might  be  one  of  those  fantastic  apparitions,  concern- 
ing which  there  were  so  many  tales  told  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  of  which  Switzerland  and  Germany  had, 
as  Arthur  well  knevy,  their  full  share.  The  iritcrnal 
and  undefiuable  feelings  which  restrained  him  from 
accosting  the  maiden,  as  might  have  betn  natural  for 
him  to  have  done,  are  easily  explained,  on  the  suppo- 
isuion  that  his  mortal  frame  shnmk  from  an  encounter 
with  a  being  of  a  different  nature.  There  had  also 
bf'cn  some  expressions  of  the  magistrate  of  Bale, 
which  might  apply  to  the  castle's  being  liable  to  be 
haunted  by  beings  from  another  worlil.  But  though 
the  ^(nicral  belief  in  such  ghostly  apparitions  pre- 
vented the  Englishman  from  being  positively  incre- 
dulous on  the  subject,  yet  the  instructions  of  his  fa- 
<h;'r.  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and  distinguished 
f<ood  sense,  had  taught  him  to  be  extremely  unwilling 
to  refer  any  thing  to  supernatural  interferences,  which 
was  capable  of  e.xnlanation  by  ordinary  rules;  and  he 
iherefore  shook  off  without  difficulty,  any  feelings  of 
su!»er.-<titious  fear,  which  for  an  instant  connected  it- 
»i;if  with  his  nocturnal  atJventure.  He  resolved 
finuHy  to  suppress  all  disquieting  coniecture  on  the 


subject,  and  to  await  firmly,  if  not  patiently,  the  return 
of  the  fair  vision,  which,  if  it  should  not  fully  explain 
the  mystery,  seemed  at  least  to  afford  the  only  chance 
of  throwing  light  upon  it. 

Fi.xed,  therefore,  in  purpose,  he  traversed  the  walk 
which  his  duty  permitted,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
part  of  the  forest  where  he  had  seen  the  beloved  form 
disappear,  and  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  his  watch 
had  any  other  purpose  than  to  observe  her  returrk 
But  from  this  abstraction  of  mind  he  was  roused  by  a 
distant  sound  in  the  forest,  which  seemed  the  clash 
of  armour.  Recalled  at  once  to  a  sense  of  his  duty, 
and  its  importance  to  his  father  and  his  fellow-travel- 
lers, Arthur  planted  himself  on  the  temporary  bridge, 
where  a  stand  could  best  be  made^  and  turned  both 
eyes  and  ears  to  watch  for  approaching  danger.  The 
sound  of  ariTis  and  footsteps  came  nearer — spears  and 
helmets  advanced  from  the  greenwood  glade,  and 
twinkled  in  the  moonlight.  But  the  stately  form  of 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  marching  in  front,  was  easily 
recognised,  and  announced  to  our  sentinel  the  return 
of  the  patrol.  Upon  their  approach  to  the  bridge,  the 
challenge,  and  interchange  of  sign  and  countersign, 
which  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  took  place  in  due 
form ;  and  as  Rudolph's  party  filed  on  one  after 
another  into  the  castle,  he  commanded  them  to  wake 
their  companions,  with  whom  he  intended  to  renew 
the  patrol,  and  at  the  same  titne  to  send  a  rehef  to 
Arthur  Philipson,  whose  watch  on  the  bridge  was  now 
ended.  This  last  fact  was  confirmed  by  the  deep  and 
distant  toll  of  the  Minster  clock  from  the  town  of 
Bale,  which,  prolonging  its  sullen  sound  over  field  and 
forest,  announced  that  midnight  was  past. 

"And  now,  comrade,"  continued  Rudolph  to  the 
Englishman,  "have  the  cold  air  and  long  watch  de- 
termined thee  to  retire  to  food  and  rest,  or  dost  thou 
still  hold  the  intention  of  partaking  our  rounds?"  . 

In  very  truth  it  would  have  been  Arthur's  choice  to 
have  remained  in  the  place  where  he  was,  for  tlje 
purpose  of  watching  Anne  of  Geierstein's  return  from 
her  mysterious  excursion.  He  could  not  easily  have 
found  an  excuse  for  this,  however,  and  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  give  the  haughty  Donnerhugel  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  inferior  in  hardihood,  or  in  the 
power  of  enduring  fatigue,  to  any  of  the  tall  moun- 
taineers, whose  companion  he  chanced  to  be  for  the 
present.  He  did  not,  therefore,  indulge  even  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  ;  but  while  he  restored  the  borrowed 
partisan  to  the  sluggish  Sigismund,  who  came  from 
the  castle  yawning  and  stretching  himself  like  one 
whose  slumbers  had  been  broken  by  no  welcome 
summons,  when  they  were  deepest  and  swee'eoi,  he 
acquainted  Rudolph  that  he  retained  his  purpose  of 
partaking  in  his  reconnoitering  duty.  They  were 
speedily  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  patrolling  party, 
amongst  whom  was  Rudiger,  the  ehlest  son  of  the 
LandamiTian  of  Unterwalden ;  and  when,  led  by  the 
Bernese  champion,  they  had  reached  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  Rudolph  c(mimanded  three  of  them  to  attend 
Rudiger  Biederman. 

"Thou  wilt  make  thy  round  to  the  left  side,"  said 
the  B(Tnese;  "I  will  draw  off  to  the  right— see  thou 
keepest  a  good  look-out,  and  we  will  meet  merrily  at 
the  place  appointed.  Take  one  of  the  hounds  with 
you.  I  will  keep  Wolf-fanger,  who  will  open  on  a 
Burgundian  as  readily  as  on  a  bear." 

Rudiger  moved  off  with  his  party  to  the  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  received;  and  Rudolph,  having 
sent  forward  one  of  his  number  in  front,  ;\ni\  stationed 
another  in  the  rear,  commanded  the  thud  to  follow 
himself  and  Arthur  Philipson,  who  tlius  constituted 
the  maiii  body  of  the  patrol.  Having  intimated  to 
their  immediate  attendant  to  keep  at  such  distnnee  as 
to  allow  them  freedom  of  conversation,  Rudolpii  ad- 
dressed the  Englishman  with  the  familiarity  which 
their  recent  friendship  had  created. — "  And'novv.  King 
Arthur,  what  thinks  the  Majesty  of  England  of^  our 
Helvetian  youth?  Could  they  win  guerdon  in  tilt  or 
tourney,'thinkest  thou,  noble  prince?  Or  would  they 
rank  but  amongst  the  coward  knights  of  Cornou- 
ailles?"* 

"For  tilt  and  tourney  I  cannot  answer,"  said  Ar- 

•  Tlie  chivalry  of  Cornwall  are  generally  unrtennlupd  in  tli9 
NormanPrcnch  romaiiceii.    Tlie  cause  is  difficult  to  discover 
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ihiir,  summoning  up  his  spirits  to  reply,  "  because  I 
never  Lielield  one  of  \'ou  inoiinted  on  a  steed,  or  hav- 
ing spear  in  rest..  But  if  strong  limbs  and  stout  hearts 
are  to  bo  considered,  I  would  match  yo"!  Swiss  gal- 
lants with  those  of  any  country  in  the  universe,  where 
manhood  is  lobe  looked  for,  whether  it  be  in  heart  or 
hand." 

"  Tliou  speakest  us  fair ;  and,  young  Englishman," 
said  Rudolph,  "know  that  we  think  as  highly  of  thee, 
of  which  I  will  presently  afford  thee  a  proof  Thou 
lalked'st  but  now  of  horses.  I  know  but  little  of 
them  ;  vet  I  judge  thou  wouldst  not  buy  a  steed  which 
thou  hadst  only  seen  covered  with  trappings,  or  en- 
cumbered with  saddle  and  bridle,  but  wouldst  desire 
to  look  at  him  when  stripped,  and  in  his  natural  state 
of  freedom?" 

"Ay,  marry,  would  I,"  said  Arthur.  "Thou  hast 
spoken  on  that  as  if  thou  hadst  been  born  in  a  dis- 
trict called  Yorkshire,  which  men  call  the  Merriest 
part  of  Merry  England." 

"  Then  I  tell  thee,"  said  Rudolph  Donnerhugel, 
"  that  thou  hast  seen  our  Swiss  youth  but  half,  since 
thou  hast  observed  them  as  yet  only  in  their  submis- 
sive attendance  upon  the  elders  of  their  Cantons,  or, 
at  most,  in  their  mountain-sports,  which,  though  they 
may  show  men's  outward  strength  and  activity,  can 
tiirow  no  light  on  the  spirit  and  disposition  by  which 
that  strength  and  activity  are  to  be  guided  and  di- 
rec:ed  in  nsaiters  of  high  enterprise." 

The  S.viss  probably  designed  that  these  remarks 
should  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger.  But  the 
EnErlishman  had  the  image,  look,  and  form  of  Anne 
of  Gc-ierstcin,  as  she  had  passed  him  in  the  silent 
hours  of  his  watch,  too  constantly  before  him,  to 
enter  w-illingly  upon  a  subject  of  conversation  totally 
foi-eign  to  what  agitated  his  mind.  Ha,  therefore, 
only  compelled  himself  to  reply  in  civility,  that  he  had 
no  doubi  his  esteem  for  the  Swiss,  both  aged  and 
young,  would  increase  in  proportion  with  his  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  nation. 

He  was  then  silent;  arid  Donnerhi>gel,  disappointed, 
perhaps,  at  having  failed  to  e.\cite  his  curiosity, 
walked  also  in  silence  by  his  side.  Arthur,  mean 
while,  was  considering  with  himself  whetherhesh-iuld 
mention  to  his  companion  the  circumstance  which 
occupied  his  own  mind,  in  the  hope  that  the  kins 
man  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and  ancient  friend  of 
her  house,  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  .    ■  .       . 

But  he  felt  within  his  mind  an  irisurmoun table  ob- 
jection to  converse  with  the  Swiss  on  a  subject  in 
which  Anne  was  concerned.  That  Rudolph  made 
pretensions  to  her  favour,  could  hardly  be  doubted  ; 
ar.d  though  Arthur,  had  the  question  been  put  to 
him,  must  in  common  consistency  have  resigned  all 
competition  on  the  subject,  still  he  could  not  bear 
to  think  on  the  possibility  of  his  rival's  success,  and 
would  not  willingly  have  endured  to  hear  him  pro- 
nounce her  name. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  secret  irritability  that 
Arthur,  though  he  made  everv  etlbrt  to  conceal  and 
to  overcome  the  sensation,  still  felt  a  secret  dislike  to 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  whose  frank,  but  somewhat 
coarse  familiarity,  was  mingled  with  a  certain  air  of 
protection  and  patronage,  which  the  Englishman 
tliought  washy  no  means  called  for.  He  met  theopen- 
iiessof  the  Bernese,  indeed,  with  equal  frankness,  but 
he  wasever  and  anon  tempted  to  reject  or  repel  the  tone 
)f  superiority  by  which  it  was  accompaniwi.  The 
circumstances  of  their  duel  had  given  the  Swiss  no 
ground  for  such  triumph ;  nor  did  Arthur  fee!  him- 
self inchulod  in  that  roll  of  the  Swiss  youth,  over 
whom  Rudolph  exercised  domination,  by  general  con- 
sent So  iittlfi  did  Philipson  relish  this  affectation 
^f  superiority,  that  the  poor  jest,  that  termed  him 
King  Arthur,  although  quite  indifferent  to  him  when 
applied  by  any  of  the  Biedermans,  was  rather  offen- 
sive when  Rudolph  took  the  same  liberty  ;  so  that  he 
often  found  himself  in  the  awkward  condition  of  one 
who  is  internally  irritated,  without  having  any  out- 
ward manntr  of  testifying  it  with  propriety.  Un- 
ioubtedly,  the  roo»  of  all  this  tacit  dislike  to  the  young 
Bernese  was  a  feeling  of  rivalry  ;  but  it  was  a  feeling 
which  Arthur  dared  not  avow  even  to  himself.    It 


was  siifficientiy  powerful,  however,  to  suppress  the 
slight  inclination  he  had  felt  to  speak  with  Rudolph 
on  the  passage  of  the  night  which  had  most  inter- 
ested him :  and  as  the  topic  of  conversation  intro- 
duced by  his  companion  had  been  suffered  to  drop, 
they  walked  on  side  by  side  in  silence,  "with  the 
beard  on  the  shoulder,"  as  the  Spaniard  says.— look- 
ing round,  that  is,  on  all  hands;  and  thus  performing 
the  duty  of  a  vigilant  watch. 

At  length,  after  they  had  walked  nearly  a  mile 
through  forest  and  field,  makinga  circuit  around  the 
ruins  of  Graffs-lust,  of  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  an  ambush  betwi.\t  them  and  the  place,  the 
old  hound,  lead  by  the  vidette  who  was  foremost, 
stopped,  and  uttered  a  low  growl. 

"How  now,  Wolf-fanger!"  said  Rudolph  advanc- 
ing.— "What,  old  fellow!  dost  thou  not  know  friends 
from  foes?  Come,  what  sayest  thou,  on  bettei 
thoughts? — Thou  must  not  lose  character  in  thy  old 
age— try  it  again." 

The  dog  raised  his  head,  snuffed  the  air  all 
around,  as  if  he  understood  what  his  master  had  said, 
then  shook  his  head  and  tail,  as  if  answering  to  his 
voice. 

"Why,  there  it  is  now,"  said  Donnerhugel,  patting 
the  animal's  shaggy  back;  "second  thoughts  are 
worth  gold ;  thou  seest  it  is  a  friend  after  all.^' 

The  dog  again  shook  his  tail,  and  moved  for- 
ward with  the  same  unconcern  as  before  ;  Rudolph 
fell  back  into  his  place,  and  his  companion  said  to 
him^ 

"  We  are  about  to  meet  Rudiger  and  our  compan- 
ions, 1  suppose,  and  the  dog  hears  their  footsteps, 
though  we  cannot." 

"It  can  scarcely  yet  be  Rudiger,"  said  the  Ber- 
nese; "  his  walk  around  the  castle  is  of  a  wider  cir- 
cumference than  ours.  Some  one  approaches,  how- 
ever, for  Wolf-fanger  is  again  dissatisfied — Look 
sharply  out  on  all  sides." 

As  Rudolph  gave  his  party  the  word  to  be  on  the 
alert,  they  reached  an  open  glade,  in  which  were 
scattered,  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
some  old  pine-trees  of  gigantic  size,  which  seemed 
yet  hugerand  blacker  than  ordinary,  from  their  broad 
sable  lops  and  shatiered  branches  being  displayed 
against  the  clear  and  white  moonlight.  "  We  shall 
here,  at  least,"  said  the  Swiss,  "have  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  clearly  whatever  approaches.  But  I 
judge,"  said  he,  after  looking  around  for  a  minute, 
"  it  is  but  some  wolf  or  deer  that  has  crossed  our  path, 
and  the  scent  disturbs  the  hound— Hold — stop — yes, 
it  must  be  so  ;  he  goes  on." 

The  dog  accordingly  proceeded,  after  having  given 
some  signs  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  even  anxiety. 
Apparently,  however,  he  became  reconciled  to  what 
had  disturbed  him,  and  proceeded  once  more  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

"This  is  singular !"  said  Arthur  Philipson  ;  "and, 
to  my  thinking,  I  saw  an  object  close  by  yonder  patch 
of  thicket,  where,  as  well  as  lean  guess,  a  'ew  thorn 
and  hazel  bushes  surround  the  stems  of  four  or  five 
large  trees." 

"  !!\Iy  eye  has  been  on  that  very  thicket  for  these  five 
minutes  past,  and  1  saw  nothing,"  said  Rudolph. 

"Nay,  but,"  answered  the  young  Englishman,  "  I 
saw  the  object,  whatever  it  was,  while  you  were  en- 
gaged in  attending  to  the  dog.  And  by  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  forward  and  examine  the  spot." 

"  Were  you,  strictly  speaking,  under  my  com- 
mand," said  Donnerhugel,  "1  would  cornmand  you 
to  keep  your  place.  If  they  be  foes,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  remain  together.  But  you  are  a 
volunteer  in  our  watch,  and  therefore  may  use  your 
freedom." 

"I  thankyou,"  answered  Arthur,  and  sprung  quickly 
forward. 

He  felt,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  that  he  was  not 
acting  courteously  as  an  individual,  nor  perhaps  cor- 
rectlv  as  a  soldier  ;  and  that  he  ought  'o  have  ren- 
dered obedience,  for  the  time,  to  the  capiain  of  the 
party  in  which  he  had  enlisted  himself.  But,  on  fne 
other  hand,  the  object  which  he  had  seen,  though  at 
a  distance  and  imperfectly,  seemed  to  bear  a  resent 
blance  to  the  retiring  form  of  Anne  of  Geit-rstni^  as 
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she  had  vanished  from  his  eyes,  an  hour  or  two  before, 
under  the  cover  of  the  forest;  and  his  ungovernable 
curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not  be  the 
maiden  in  person,  allowed  him  to  listen  to  no  other 
consideration. 

Ere  Rudolph  had  spoken  out  his  few  words  of 
reply,  Arthur  was  half-way  to  the  thicket.  It  was, 
as  it  had  seemed  at  a  distance,  of  small  e.xtent,  and 
not  fitted  to  hide  any  person  who  did  not  actually 
couch  down  among  the  dwarf  bushes  and  under- 
wood. Any  thing  white,  also,  which  bore  the  human 
size  and  form,  must,  he  thought,  have  been  discovered 
among  the  dark-red  stems  and  swarthy-coloured 
bushes  which  were  before  him.  These  observations 
were  mingled  with  other  thoughts.  If  it  was  Anne 
of  Geierstein  whom  he  had  a  second  time  seen,  she 
must  have  left  the  more  open  path,  desirous  probably 
ef  avoiding  notice  ;  and  what  right  or  tide  had  he  to 
direct  upon  her  the  observation  of  the  patrol!  He 
had,  he  thought,  observed,  that,  in  general,  the  maid- 
en rather  repelled  than  encouraged  the  atientions  of 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel  ;  or,  where  it  would  have  been 
discourteous  to  have  rejected  them  entirely;  that  she 
endured  without  encouraging  them.  Wiiat,  then, 
could  be  the  propriety  of  his  intrudmgupon  her  pri- 
vate walk,  singular,  indeed,  from  time  and  place,  but 
which  on  that  account,  she  might  be  more  desirous 
to  keep  secret  from  the  obsen'ation  of  one  who  was 
disagreeable  to  her  Q  Nay,  was  it  not  possible 
that  Rudolph  might  derive  advantage  to  his  other- 
wise unacceptable  suit,  by  possessing  the  knowledge 
of  something  which  the  inaiden  desired  to  be  con- 
cealed ? 

As  these  thoughts  pressed  upon  him,  Arthur  made 
a  pause,  with  his  eyes  fi.xed  on  the  thicket,  from  which 
he  was  now  scarce  thirty  yards  distant ;  and  although 
scrutinizing  it  with  all  the  keen  accuracy  wliich  his 
uncertainty  and  anxiety  dictated,  he  was  actuated  by 
a  strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  turn  back 
to  his  companions,  and  report  to  Rudolph  that  his  eyes 
had  deceived  him. 

But  v/hile  he  was  yet  undecided  whether  to  advance 
or  return,  the  object  which  he  had  seen  became  again 
visible  on  the  verge  of  the  thicket,  and  advanced 
straight  towards  him,  bearing,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, the  e.vact  dress  and  tigure  of  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein !  This  vision — for  the  time,  place,  and  sudden- 
ness of  the  appearance,  made  it  seem  rather  an  illusion 
than  a  reality — struck  Arthur  with  surprise,  %vhich 
amounted  to  terror.  The  figure  passed  within  a 
spcar's-length,  unchallenged  by  him,  and  giving  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  recognif'on  :  and,  directing  its 
-  course  to  the  right  haiid  of  Radolph,  and  the  two  or 
three  who  were  with  him,  vi'as  again  lost  among  the 
broken  ground  and  bushes. 

Once  more  the  young  man  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  the  most  inextricabie  doubt;  nor  was  he  roused 
from  the  stupor  into  which  he  was  thrown,  till  the 
voice  of  the  Bernese  sounded  in  his  car, — "  Why,  how 
now.  King  Arthur— art  thou  asleep,  or  art  thou 
wounded  7" 

"  Neither,"  said  Philipson,  collecting  himself;  "only 
very  much  surprised." 

"  Surprised  ?  and  at  what,  most  royal" 

"  Forbear  foolery,"  said  Arthur,  soniewhat  sternly, 
'and  answer  as  thou  art  a  man — Did  she  not  meet 
thee  ?— didst  thou  not  see  her  1" 

"See  her! — see  whom?"  said  Donnerhugel.  "I 
saw  no  one.  And  I  could  have  sworn  you  had  seen 
no  one  either,  for  I  had  you  in  my  eye  the  whole  time 
of  your  absence,  excepting  two  or  three  moments.  If 
you  saw  aught,  why  gave  you  not  the  alarm  7" 

"Because  it  was  only  a  woman,"  answered  Arthur, 
faintly. 

■'Only  a  woman  !"  repeated  Rudolph,  in  a  tone  of 
i.ontempt.  By  my  honest  word,  Kiiig  Arthur,  if  I 
iiad  noi  seen  pretty  flashes  of  valour  lly  from  thee  at 
times,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  thou  hadst  only  a 
woman's  co'irage  thyself.  Strange,  that  a  shadow 
by  night,  o'  a  precipice  in  the  day,  snould  quell  so  bold 
a  spirit  as  thou  hast  often  shown" 

"And  as  I  will  ever  show,  when  occasion  demands 
it,"jnterrupted  the  Englishman,  wiih  recovered  spirit. 

Hiitl  sweat  to  vou,  that  if  I  be  now  daunted,  it  is  by 


no  merely  earthly  fears  that  my  mind  hath  been  for  a 
moment  subdued." 

"Let  us  proceed  on  our  walk,"  said  Rudolph;  "  wa 
must  not  neglect  t-he  safety  of  our  friends.  Tins  ap- 
pearance, of  which  thou  speakest,  may  be  but  a  trick 
to  interrupt  our  duty." 

They  moved  on  through  the  moonlight  glades.  A 
minute's  reflection  restored  young  Philipson  to  his  full 
recollection,  and  with  that  to  the  painful  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  played  a  ridiculous  and  unworthy 
part  in  the  presence  of  the  person,  whom  (of  themai€ 
sex,  at  least)  he  would  the  very  last  have  chosen  as  a 
witness  of  his  weakness. 

He  ran  hastily  over  the  relations  which  stood  be- 
twixt him.self,  Donnerhugel,  the  Landamman,  his 
niece,  and  the  rest  of  that  f^imily  ;  and,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  which  he  had  entertained  but  a  snort 
while  before,  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  mention  to  the  immediate  leader  under  whom 
he  had  placed  himstlf,  the  appearance  which  he  had 
twice  observed  in  the  course  of  that  night's  duty. 
There  might  be  family  circumstances, — the  payment 
of  a  vow,  perhaps,  or  some  such  reason, — which  might 
render  intelligible  to  her  connexions  the  behaviour  of 
this  5'oang  lady.  Besides,  he  was  for  the  present  a 
soldier  on  duty,  and  these  mysteries  might  be  fraught 
witb  evils  to  be  anticipated  or  guarded  against  in 
either  case,  his  companions  were  entitled  to  be  made 
aware  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  must  be  supposed  thaf 
this  resolution  was  adonted  when  the  sense  of  duty 
and  of  shamefortheweakness  which  he  had  exhibited, 
had  for  the  moment  subdued  Arthur's  personal  feelings 
towards  Anne  of  Geierstein, — feelings,  also,  liable  to 
be  chilled  by  the  mysterious  uncertainty  which  the 
events  of  that  evening  had  cast,  like  a  thick  mist, 
around  the  object  of  them. 

While  the  Englishman's  reflections  were  taking  this 
turn,  his  captain  or  companion,  after  a  silence  of 
several  minutes,  at  length  addressed  him. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  ''my  dear  comrade,  that  as 
being  at  present  your  officer,  I  have  some  title  to  hear 
from  you  the  report  of  what  you  have  jssst  now  seen, 
since  it  must  be  something  of  importance  which  could 
so  strongly  agitate  a  mind  so  firm  as  yours.  But  if,  in 
your  own  opinion,  it  consists  with  the  general  safety 
to  delay  your  report  of  what  you  have  seen  until  we 
return  to  the  castle,  and  then  to  deliver  it  to  the  private 
ear  of  the  Landamman,  you  have  only  to  intimate 
vour  purpose;  and,  far  from  urging  you  to  place  con- 
fidence in  me  personally,  though  1  hope  I  am  not  un- 
deserving of  it,  I  will  authorize  your  leaving  us,  and 
returning  insiantly  to  the  castle." 

This  proposal  touched  him  to  whom  it  was  made 
exactly  in  the  right  place.    An  absolute  demand  of  his    j 
confidence  might  perhaps  have  been  declined;  the 
tone  of  moderate  request  and  conciliation  fell  presently 
in  with  the  Englishman's  own  reflections. 

"I  am  sensible,"  he  said.  "  Hauptman,  that  I  ought 
to  mention  to  you  that  which  I  nave  seen  lo-night: 
but  on  the  first  occasion,  it  did  not  fall  w-ithin  my 
duty  to  do  so ;  and  now  that  I  have  a  second  time 
witnessed  the  same  appearance,  I  have  felt  for 
these  few  seconds  so  much  surprised  at  what  I  have 
seen,  that  even  yet  1  can  scarce  find  words  to  ex- 
press it." 

"  As  I  cannot  guess  what  you  may  have  to  sav,".  re- 
plied the  Bernese,  "I  must  beseech  you  to  be  explicit. 
We  are  but  poor  readers  of  riddles,  we  thick-headed 
Switzers." 

"  Yet  it  is  but  a  riddle  which  I  have  to  place  before 
you,  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,"  answered  the  English- 
man, "  and  a  riddle  which  is  far  beyond  my  own 
guessing  at."  He  then  proceeded,  though  not  with- 
out hesitation,  "  While  you  w-ere  performing  your  first 
patrol  amongst  the  ruins,  a  female  crossed  the  bridge 
from  within  the  casile,  walked  by  my  post  without 
saying  a  single  wot  J,  and  vanished  under  the  shadows 
of  the  foresT." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Donnerhugel,  and  made  no  fur- 
ther answer. 

Arthur  proceeded.  "  Within  these  five  minutes,  the 
same  female  form  passed  me  a  second  time,  issuing 
from  the  little  thicket  and  clump  of  firs,  and  disap- 
peared, without  exchanging  a  word.    Know,  farther 
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this  apparition  bore  the  form,  face,  gait,  and  dress  of 
your  kinswoman,  Anne  of  Geierstein." 

"Singular  enough,"  said  Rudolpjh,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
credulity. "  I  must  not.  I  suppose,  dispute  your  word. 
for  you  would  receive  doubt  on  my  part  as  a  mortal 
injury— such  is  our  northern  chivalry.  Yet,  let  me 
say,  I  have  eyes  as  well  as  you,  and  I  scarce  think 
they  quitted  you  for  a  minute.  We  were  not  fifty 
yards  from  the  place  where  I  found  you  standing  in 
amazement.  How,  tlierefore,  should  not  we  also 
have  seen  that  which  you  say  and  think  you  saw  ?" 

"To  that  1  can^ive  no  answer,  said  Arthur.  "  Per- 
haps your  eves  i^vere  not  exactly  turned  upon  me 
during  the  short  space  in  which  I  saw  this  form — 
Perhaps  it  might  be  visible — as  they  say  fantastic  ap- 
pearances sometimes  are — to  only  one  person  at  a 
time." 

"You  suppose,  then,  that  the  appearance  was  im- 
aginary, or  fantastic?"  said  tjie  Bernese. 

"  Can  I  tell  you?"  replied  the  Englishman.  "The 
church  gives  us  wtvrant  that  there  are  such  things; 
and  surely  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  this  apparition 
to  be  an  illusion,  than  to  suppose  that  Anne  of  Geier- 
Btein,  a  gentle  and  well-nurtured  maiden,  should  be 
traversing  the  woods  at  this  wild  hour,  when  safety 
and  propriety  so  strongly  recommend  her  being 
within  doors. 

"There  is  much  in  what  you  say,"  said  Rudolph  ; 
"and  yet  there  are  stories  afloat,  though  few  care  to 
mention  them,  which  seem  to  allege  that  Anne  of 
Geierstein  is  not  altogether  such  as  other  maidens  ; 
and  that  she  has  been  met  with,  in  body  and  spirit, 
where  she  could  hardly  have  come  by  her  own  un- 
assisted efforts." 

"Ha  !"  said  Arthur;  "  so  young,  so  beautiful,  and 
already  in  leagTie  with  the  destroyer  of  mankind  !  It  is 
impossible." 

"I  said  not  so,"  replied  the  Bernese;  "nor  have 
I  leisure  at  present  to  explain  my  meaning  more  fully. 
As  we  return  to  the  castle  of  GrafTs-lust,  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you  more.  But  I  chiefly  brought 
you  on  this  patrol  to  introduce  you  to  some  friends, 
whom  you  will  be  pleased  to  know,  and  who  desire 
vour  acquaintance  ;  and  it  is  here  I  expect  to  meet 
•hem." 

So  saying,  he  turned  round  the  projecting  corner  of 
a  rock,  and  an  unexpected  scene  was  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  young  Englishman. 

In  a  sort  of  nook,  or  corner,  screened  by  the  rocky 
projection,  there  burned  a  large  fire  of  wood,  and 
around  it  sat,  reclined,  or  lay,  twelve  or  fifteen  young 
men  in  the  Swiss  garb,  but  decorated  with  ornaments 
and  embroidery,  which  reflected  back  the  light  of  the 
fire.  The  same  red  gleam  was  returned  by  silver 
wine-cups,  which  circulated  from  hand  to  hand  with 
the  flasks  which  filled  them.  Arthur  could  also 
observe  the  relics  of  a  banquet,  to  which  due  honour 
seemed  to  have  been  lately  rendered. 

The  revellers  started  joyfuljy  up  at  the  sight  of 
Donnerhugel  and  his  companions,  anil  saluted  hiin, 
easily  distinguished  as  he  was  by  his  stature,  by  the 
title  of  Captain,  warmly  and  exultingly  uttered,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  every  tendency  to  noisy  acclama- 
tion was  cautiously  suppressed.  The  zeal  indicated 
that  Rudolph  came  most  welcome — the  caution  that 
he  canje  in  secret,  and  was  to  be  received  with  mys- 
tery. 

To  the  general  greeting  he  answered, — "I  thank 
you,  my  brave  comrades.  Has  Rudiger  yet  reached 
you  ?" 

"  Thou  see'st  he  has  not,"  said  one  of  the  party; 
"  had  it  been  so,  we  would  have  detained  him  here 
till  your  coming,  brave  Captain." 

"He  has  loitered  on  his  patrol,"  said  the  Bernese. 
"We  too  were  delayed,  yet  we  are  here  bel'ore  him. 
1  bring  with  me,  comrades,  the  brave  Englishman, 
whom  I  mentioned  to  you  as  a  desirable  associate  in 
our  daring  purpose." 

"  He  is  welcome,  most  welcpme  to  us,"  said  a 
young  man,  whose  richly  embroidered  dress  of  azure 
blue,  gave  him  an  air  of  authority;  "most  welcome 
is  he,  if  he  brings  with  him  a  heart  and  a  hand  to 
serve  our  noble  tajk." 

"  For  both  I  will  be  responsible."  said  Rudolph. 
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"  Pass  the  wine-cup,  then,  to  the  success  of  our 
glorious  enterprise,  and  the  health  of  this  our  new 
associate !" 

While  they  were  replenishing  the  cups  with  wine 
of  a  quality  far  superior  to  any  which  Arthur  had  yet 
tasted  in  these  regions,  he  thought  it  right,  before 
engaging  himself  in  the  pledge,  to  learn  the  secret 
object  of  the  association  which  seemed  desirous  of 
adopting  him. 

"  Before  I  engage  my  poor  services  to  you,  fair  sirs, 
since  it  pleases  you  to  desire  them,  permit  me,"  he 
said,  "  to  ask  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  under- 
taking in  which  tliey  are  to  be  employed?" 

"  Shouldst  thou  have  brought  him  hither,"  said  the 
cavalier  in  blue  to  Rudolph,  '  without  satisfying  him 
and  thyself  on  that  point?" 

"Care  not  thou  about  it,  Lawrenz,"  replied  the 
Bernese,  "  I  know  my  man. — Be  it  known,  then,  to 
vou,  my  good  friend,  he  continued,  addressing  the 
Englishman,  "  that  my  comrades  and  1  are  deter- 
mined at  once  to  declare  the  freedom  of  the  Swiss 
commerce,  and  to  resist  to  the  death,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, all  unlawful  and  extortionate  demands  on  the 
part  of  our  neighbours." 

"I  understand  so  much,"  said  the  young  English- 
man, "  and  that  the  present  deputation  proceeds  to 
tile  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  remonstrances  to  that 
effect." 

"  Hear  me,"  replied  Rudolph.  "  The  question  is 
like  to  be  brought  to  a  bloody  determination  long  ere 
we  see  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  most  august  and  most 
gracious  countenance.  That  his  influence  should  be 
used  to  exclude  us  from  Bale,  a  neutral  town,  and 
pertaining  to  the  empire,  gives  us  cause  to  expect  the 
worst  reception  when  we  enter  his  own  dominions. 
We  have  even  reason  to  think  that  we  might  have 
suffered  from  his  hatred  already,  but  for  the  vigilance 
of  the  ward  which  we  have  kept.  Horsemen,  from 
the  direction  of  La  Ferette,  have  this  night  reconnoi- 
tred our  posts  ;  and  had  they  not  found  us  prepared, 
we  had,  without  question,  been  attacked  in  our  quar- 
ters. But  since  we  have  escaped  to-night,  we  must 
take  care  for  to-morrow.  For  this  purpose  a  number 
of  the  bravest  youth  of  the  city  of  Bale,  incensed  at 
the  pusillanimity  of  their  magistrates,  are  detei mined 
to  join  us,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  which 
the  cowardly  inhospitality  of  their  magistracy  has 
brought  on  their  native  place." 

"  That  we  will  do  ere  the  sun,  that  will  rise  two 
hours  hence,  shall  sink  into  the  western  sky  "  .said 
the  cavalier  in  blue;  and  those  around  joined  him  in 
stern  assent. 

"  Gentle  sirs,"  replied  Arthur,  when  there  was  a 
pause,  "  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  embassy  which 
you  attend  is  a  peaceful  one,  arid  that  those  who  act 
as  its  escort  ought  to  avoid  any  thing  which  can 
augment  the  differences  which  it  comes  to  reconcile. 
You  cannot  expect  to  receive  offence  in  the  Duke's 
dominions,  the  privilegec  of  envoys  being  respected  in 
all  civilized  countries ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  de- 
sire to  offer  none." 

"  We  may  be  subjected  to  insult,  however,"  replied 
the  Bernese,  and  that  through  your  concerns,  Arthur 
Philipson,  and  those  of  thy  father." 
"  I  understand  you  not,"  replied  Philipson. 
"Your  father,"  answered  Donnerhugel,  "is  a  mer- 
chant, and  bears  with  him  wares  of  small  bulk  but 
high  value''" 

"He  does  so,"  answered  Arthur;  and  what  ol 
that?"  ,       .    . 

"  Marry,"  answered  Rudolph,  "  that  if  it  be  not 
better  looked  to,  the  BamJog  of  Burgundy  is  like  to 
fall  heir  to  a  large  proportion  of  your  silks,  satins, 
and  jewellery  work." 

"  Silks,  satins,  and  jewels  !"  exclaimed  anothei  oJ 
the  revellers ;  "  such  wares  will  not  pass  toll-free 
where  Archibald  Hagenbach  hath  authority." 

"  Fair  sirs,"  resumed  Arthur,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, "  these  wares  are  my  father's  property,  no*, 
mine;  and  it  is  for  him,  not  me,  to  pronounce  how 
much  of  them  he  might  be  content  to  part  with  in  the 
way  of  toll,  rather  than  give  occasion  to  a  fray,  in 
which  his  companions,  wno  have  received  him  mto 
their  society,  must  be  exposed  to  injury  as  well  aa 
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hini!?elf.  I  can  onlj'  say,  that  he  has  weighty  affairs 
at  the  court  of  Burjiundy,  which  must  rencler  him  de- 
sirous of  reaching  it  in  peace  with  all  men  ;  and  it  is 
my  private  belief  that  rather  than  incur  the  loss  and 
dans;cr  of  a  broil  with  the  garriscjn  of  La  F'erette,  he 
would  he  contented  to  sacrifice  all  the  property  which 
he  has  at  present  with  him.  Therefore,  I  must  re- 
quest of  yc'i,  gentlemen,  a  space  to  consult  his  plea- 
sure on  this  occasion  ;  assiirin.:^  you,  that  if  it  be  his 
will  to  resist  the  payment  o[  these  duties  to  Burgundy, 
you  shall  find  in  me  one  who  is  fully  determined  to 
fight  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood." 

"Good  King  Arthur,"  said  Rudolph;  "thou  art 
a  dutiful  observer  of  the  P^'ourih  Commandment,  and 
thy  days  shall  be  long  in  the  land.  Do  not  suppo.se 
us  negl-j!ctful  of  the  same  duty,  although,  for  the 
present,  we  conceive  ourselves  bound,  in  the  first 
place,  to  attend  to  the  weal  of  our  country,  the  com- 
mon parent  of  our  fathers  and  ourselves.  But  as  you 
know  our  profound  respect  for  the  Landaniman,  you 
need  not  fear  that  we  shall  willingly  offer  him  offence, 
by  rashly  engaging  in  hostilities,  or  without  some 
weighty  reason  ;  and  an  attempt  to  plunder  liis  guest 
would  nave  been  met,  on  his  part,  with  resistance  to 
tlie  deatii.  I  had  hoped  to  find  both  you  and  your 
father  prompt  enougk  to  resent  such  a  gross  injury. 
Nevertheless,  if  vour  father  inclines  to  present  his 
fleece  to  be  shorn  liy  Archibald  of  Hagenbach,  whose 
scissors,  he  will  find,  cli[j  pretty  closely,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  uncivil  in  us  to  interpose.  Mean 
time,  you  have  the  advantage  of  knowing,  that  in 
case  the  Governor  of  La  Feretie  should  be  disposed 
to  strip  you  of  skin  as  well  as  fleece,  there  are  more 
men  close  at  hand  than  you  looked  for,  whom  you 
will  find  both  able  and  willing  to  render  you  prompt 
assistance." 

"On  these  terms,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  I  make 
mv  acknowledgments  to  these  gentlemen  of  B?.le,  or 
wnatever  other  country  hath  sent  them  forth,  and 
pledge  them  in  a  brottierly  cup  to  our  farther  and 
inore  intimate  acquaintance." 

"Health  and  prosperity  to  the  United  Cantons,  and 
their  friends!"  answered  the  Blue  Cavalier.  "And 
death  and  confusion  to  all  besides." 

The  cups  were  replenished  ;  and  instead  of  a  shout 
of  applause,  the  young  men  around  testitied  their 
devoted  determination  to  the  cause  which  was  thus 
announced,  by  grasping  each  other's  hands,  and  then 
brandishing  their  weapons  with  a  fierce  yet  noiseless 
gestura 

"Thus,"  said  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  "our  illustri- 
ous ancestors,  the  fathers  of  Swiss  independence, 
met  in  the  iurmorlal  field  of  Rutli,  between  Uri  and 
Unterwalden.  Thus  they  swore  to  each  other,  under 
the  blue  firmament  of  heaven,  that  they  would  reslore 
the  liberty  of  their  oppressed  country;  and  history 
can  tell  how  well  they  kept  their  word." 

"And  she  shall  record,"  .said  the  Blue  Cavalier, 
"how  well  the  present  Sw.izers  can  preserve  the 
freedom  which  their  fathers  won.— Proceed  in  your 
rounds,  good  Rudolph,  and  be  assured,  that  at'  the 
signal  of  the  Hauptman,  the  soldiers  will  not  he  far 
absent; — all  is  arranged  as  formerly,  unless  you  have 
new  orders  to  give  us." 

"Hark  thee  hither  Laurenz,"  said  Rudolph  to  the 
Blue  Cavalier, — and  Arthur  could  hear  him  say, — 
"  Beware,  niv  friend,  that  the  Rhine  wine  be  p  )t 
abused  ; — if  there  is  too  much  provision  of  it,  manage 
to  destroy  the  flasks; — a  mule  may  smmlile  thou 
■  Knowest,  or  so.  Give  not  way  to  Ruiliger  in  this.  He 
;s  grown  a  wine-hibluT  since  lie  joined  us.  We  must 
bring  both  heart  and  h:ind  to  wnat  may  he  done  to- 
morrow."—They  then  whisp(>red  so  low,  that  Arthur 
could  hear  nothing  of  their  farther  conference,  atid 
1)id  each  other  adieu,  after  clasping  hands,  as  if  they 
Vere  renewing  some  solemn  pledge  of  union. 

Rudolph  and  his  party  then  moved  forward,  and 
%vcre  scarce  out  of  sight  of  their  new  associates, 
when  the  ridc/te,  orforetn  'St  of  their  patrol,  c;ave  the 
Bignal  of  alarm.  Arthur's  heart  leaped  to  his  lips- 
"It  is  Anne  of  Geierstein  !"  he  said  internally. 

"The  dogs  are  silent,"  said  the  Bernese.  "Those 
who  approach  must  be  the  cempaiiions  of  our 
•atch." 


They  proved,  accordingly,  to  be  Riidiger  and 
his  partv,  who,  halting  on  the  appearance  of  their 
comrades,  tnade  and  underwent  a  formal  chnileiigej 
such  advance  had  the  Swiss  already  made  in  mili- 
tary discipline,  which  vv'as  but  little  and  rudely 
studied  by  the  infantry  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Arthur  could  hear  Rudolph  take  his  friend  R-jdigef 
to  task  for  not  meeting  him  at  the  halting-place  ap- 
pointed. "It  leads  to  new  revelry  on  your  arrival," 
he  said,  "and  to-morrow  must  find  us  coJl  and  de- 
termined." 

"  Cool  as  an  icicle,  noble  Hauptman,"  answered 
the  son  of  the  Landamman,  "a  id  determined  a^ 
the  rock  it  hangs  upon." 

Rudolph  again  recomrnended  temperance,  and  the 
yourig  Biederman  promised  compliance.  The  two 
parties  passed  each  other  with  friendly  thougli  silent 
greeting;  and  there  was  soon  a  considerable  distance 
between  them. 

The  country  was  more  open  on  the  side  of  the 
castle,  around  which  their  duty.fow  led  them,  than 
where  it  lay  opposite  to  the  principal  gate.  The 
glades  were  broad,  the  trees  thi+ily  scattered  over 
pasture  land,  and  there  were  no  thickets,  ravines, 
or  similar  places  of  ambush,  so  that  the  eye  might, 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  well  command  the  coun- 
try. 

"  Here,"  said  Rudolph,  "  we  may  judge  ourselves 
secure  enough  for  some  conference;  and  therefore 
may  I  ask  thee,  Arthur  of  England,  now  thou  hast 
seen  us  more  closely,  what  thinkest  thou  of  the 
Switzer  youth  ?  If  thou  hast  learned  less  than  I  could 
have  wished,  thank  thine  own  uncommunicative 
temper,  which  retired  in  some  degree  from  our  con- 
fidence." 

"Only  in  so  far  as  I  could  not  have  answered,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  received  it,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Thejiidgiiientl  have  been  enabled  to  form  amounts, 
in  a  few  words,  to  this:  Vour  purposes  are  lofty  ana 
noble  as  your  mountains;  but  the  stranger  from  the 
low  country  is  not  accustomed  to  tread  the  circuitous 
path  by  which  you  ascend  them.  My  foot  has  been 
always  accusioiiied  to  move  straight  forward  upon 
the  green-sward." 

"  "^'oii  speak  in  riddles,"  answered  the  Bernese. 

"Not  so,"  returned  the  Englishman.  "  I  think  yci 
ought  plainly  to  mention  to  your  seniors,  (the  nomi- 
nal leaders  of  young  men  who  seem  well-disposed  to 
take  their  own  road,)  that  youe.xpect  an  attack  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  La  Feretie,  and  hope  for  assistance 
from  souie  of  the  townsmen  of  Bale." 

" Av,  truly,"  answered  Donnerhugel;  "and  the 
Landamman  would  stop  hisjourney  till  hedespatched 
a  niefisenger  for  a  safe-conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy;  and  should  he  grant  it,  there  were  an  end  61 
all  hope  of  war." 

"True."  replied  Arthur;  "but  the  Landamman 
would  thereby  obtain  his  own  principal  object,  and 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  mission — that  is,  tne  esta 
blishinent  of  peace." 

"  Peace— peace?"  answered  the  Bernese  hastily. 
"W.Te  my  wishes  alone  to  be  opposed  to  those  of 
Arnold  Biedirman,  I  know  so  much  of  his  honour 
and  faith,  1  respect  so  highly  his  valour  and  patriot- 
ism, that  at  his  voice  I  would  sheathe  my  sword, 
even  if  iiiy  most  mortal  enemy  stood  before  inc.  But 
mine  is  not  the  single  wish  of  a  single  man  ;  the  wholfe 
of  my  canton,  and  that  of  Soleure,  are  deterininedon 
war.  It  was  by  war,  noble  war,  that  our  fathers 
earne  forth  from  the  house  of  their  captivity— it  was 
by  war,  suect'ssiiil  and  glorious  war,  that  a  race,  who 
had  been  held  scarce  so  much  worili  thinking  on  an 
the  oxcii  which  they  goaded,  emerg<d  at  once  into 
liberty  and  consequence,  and  were  honoured  because 
they  were  ferred,  as  much  as  they  had  been  formerly 
despised  because  they  were  unresisting." 

"T'his  may  be  all  very  true,"  said  the  yoimg  Eng- 
iishmnn;  "but,  in  my  opinion,  the  object  of  your 
mission  has  been  delermincd  by  your  Diet  or  House 
of  Commons.  They  have  resolved  to  send  you  with 
others  as  messengers  of  peace;  but  you  are  secretly 
blowing  the  coals  of  war;  and  while  all,  or  most  ol 
your  senior  colieagues  are  setting  out  to-morrow  in 
expectation  of  a  peaceful  journey,  you  stand  prepared 
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for  a  combat,  and  look  for  the  means  of  giving  cause 
for  it." 

"And  is  it  not  well  that  I  do  stand  so  prepared  ?" 
answered  Rudolph.  "If  our  receplion  in  Bur;;undy's 
depenilencies  be  peaceful,  as  yon  say  the  rest  of  the 
deputation  expect,  my  precautions  will  be  needles-s; 
but  at  least  they  ean  do  no  harm.  If  it  prove  other- 
wise, I  shall  be  the  means  of  avrrting  a  great  mislor- 
tnne  from  my  colleaiiues,  my  kinsman  Arnold  Bieder- 
nian,  my  fair  cousin  Anne,  your  father,  yourself— 
from  all  of  us,  in  short,  who  are  joyously  travelling 
to^'eiher." 

Arthur  shook  his  head.  "There  issonielhing  in  all 
th\s"  he  said,  "  which  I  understand  not,  and  will  not 
seek  to  understand.  I  oidy  pray  that  you  will  not 
make  my  father's  concerns  the  subject  of  breaking 
truce;  it  may,  as  you  hint,  involve  the  Landamman 
in  a  quarrel,  which  he  might  oiherwise  have  avoided. 
1  am  sure  my  father  vvill  never  for<:ive  it." 

"  I  have  pledged  my  word,"  said  Rudolph,  "  already 
to  that  efiect.  But  if  he  should  like  the  usage  of  the 
Bandog  of  Burgimdy  less  than  you  seem  to  apprehend 
be  will,  there  is  no  harm  in  your  knowing,  that,  in 
time  of  need,  he  may  be  well  and  actively  supported." 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  by  the'assurance,"  replied  the 
Englishman. 

"And  thou  mayst  thyself,  my  friend,"  continued 
Rudolph,  "  take  a  warning  from  what  tiiou  hast 
beard  :  Men  go  not  to  a  bridal  in  armour,  nor  to  a 
brawl  in  silken  doublet." 

"I  will  be  clad  to  meet  the  worst,"  said  Arthur; 
"and  for  that  purpose  I  will  don  a  light  hauberk  of 
well-tempered  steel,  procif  acamst  spear  or  arrow; 
and  I  ihank  you  for  your  kindly  counsel." 

"Nay,  thank  not  me,"  said  Rudolph;  "I  were  ill 
deserving  to  be  a  leader  did  1  not  make  those  who 
are  to  follow  me — more  especially  so  trnsiv  a  follower 
as  thou  art — aware  of  the  time  when  tViev  should 
buckle  on  their  armour,  and  prepare  for  hard  blows." 

Here  the  conversation  paused  fora  moment  or  two, 
neither  of  the  speakers  being  entirely  contented  with 
his  companion,  although  neither  pressed  any  further 
remark. 

The  Bernese,  judging  from  the  feelings  which  he 
had  seen  predominate  among  the  traders  of  his  own 
country,  had  entertained  little  doubt  that  the  English- 
man, finding  himself  powerfully  supported  in  point  of 
force,  would  have  caught  at  the  opportunity  to  resist 
paying  the  exorljitant  imposts  with  which  he  was 
threatened  at  the  ne.xt  town,  which  would  probably, 
without  anv  ettict  on  Rudolph's  part,  have  led  to 
breaking  off  the  truce  on  ihe  part  of  Arnold  Bieder- 
man  hniself,  and  to  an  instant  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities. On  the  other  hand,  yoimg  Phil.pson  could  not 
understand  or  approve  of  Donnerhugel's  conduct, 
who,  himself  a  member  of  a  peaceful  deputation, 
seemed  to  be  animated  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  an 
-opportunity  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war. 

Occupied  by  these  various  reflections,  they  walked 
side  hv  side  for  some  time  without  speaking  togethtr, 
until  Rudolph  broke  silence. 

"Your  curiosity  is  then  ended.  Sir  Englishman," 
said  he,  "respecting  the  apparition  of  Anne  of  Geier- 
•Btein  7" 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  Philipson  ;  "  but  1  would  un- 
willingly intrude  any  c|uestions  on  you  wliile  you  are 
•busy  with  the  duties  of  your  patrol." 

"That  may  be  considered  as  over," said  iheBerne-se, 
■  ^''for  there  is  not  a  bush  near  us  to  cover  a  Burgun- 
dian  knave,  and  a  glance  around  us  from  time  to 
time  is  all  that  is  now  needful  to  prevent  surprise. 
And  so,  listen  while  I  tell  a  tale,  never  sung  or  harped 
'  in  hall  or  bovver,  and  which,  I  begin  to  think,  deserves 
as  much  credit,  at  least,  as  is  due  to  the  Ts^ies  of  the 
Round  Table,  which  ancient  troubadours  and  minne- 
sing  rs  dole  oitt  to  us  as  the  authentic  chronicles  of 
your  renowned  namesake. 

"Of  Anne's  ancestors  on  the  male  side  of  the 
hou=e,"  continu'd  Rudolph,  "  I  dare  say  you  have 
hearr!  enough,  and  are  W(;l!  aware  how  they  dwelt  in 
the  old  walls  at  G;iierstein  beside  the  cascade,  grind- 
ing their  vassals,  devouring  the  substanceof  their  less 
powerful  neighbours  and  plundering  the  goods  of  the 
travellers  whom  ill  luck  sent  within  ken  of  the  vul- 


ture's eyry,  the  one  year;  and  in  the  next,  wearying 
the  shrines  for  mercy  for  tneir  trespasses,  overw  helm- 
ing the  priests  with  the  wealth  which  they  showered 
upon  tliem,  and,  finally,  vowing  vows,  and  making 
pilgrimages,  sometimes  as  palmers,  sometimes  aa 
crusaders  as  far  as  Jerusalem  itself,  to  atone  for  the 
iniquities  which  they  had  committed  without  hesita- 
tion or  struggle  of  conscience." 

"Such  I  have  understood, "  replied  the  voung  Eng- 
lishman, "  was  the  history  of  the  house  o/  Geierstein, 
till  Arnold,  or  his  immediate  ancestors,  exchanged 
the  lance  for  the  sheep-hook." 

"But  it  is  said,"  replied  the  Bernese,  "that  the 
powerful  and  wealthy  Barons  of  Arnheim,  of  Swabia, 
whose  only  female  descendant  became  the  wife  to 
Count  Albert  of  Geierstein,  and  the  mother  of  this 
young  person,  whom  Swiss  call  simply  Anne,  and 
Germans  Countess  Anne  of  Gtierstein,  were  nobles 
of  a  difl'erent  caste.  'They  did  not  restrict  their  lives 
within  the  limits  of  sinning  and  repenting, — of  plun- 
dering harmless  peasants,  and  pampering  fat  monks; 
but  were  distinguished  for  soineihing  niore  man 
building  castles  with  dungeons  and  foller-kammers, 
or  torture-chambers,  and  founding  monasteries  with 
Galilees  and  Refectories. 

"These  same  Barons  of  Arnheim  were  men  who 
strove  to  enlarge  the  boundarit  s  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  converted  their  castle  into  a  species  of  col- 
lege, where  there  were  more  ancient  vohmies  than 
the  monks  have  piled  together  in  the  library  of  St, 
Gall.  Nor  were  their  studies  in  books  alone.  Deep 
buried  in  their  private  laboratories,  thty  attained  se- 
crets which  were  afterwards  transmitted  through  the 
race  from  father  to  son,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
approached  nearly  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  alchemy. 
The  report  of  their  wisdom  and  their  wealth  was 
often  brousht  to  the  Imperial  footstool ;  and  in  the 
frequent  disputes  which  the  Emperors  maintained 
with  the  Popes  of  old,  it  is  said  they  were  encou- 
raged, if  not  instigated,  by  the  counsels  of  the  Barons 
of  Arnheim,  and  supported  by  their  treasures.  It 
was,  perhaps,  such  a  course  of  politics,  joined  to  the 
unusual  and  mysterious  studies  which  the  family  of 
Arnheim  so  long  pursued,  which  excited  against 
them  the  gen^  rally  received  opinion,  that  they  were 
assisted  in  their  superhuman  researches  by  super- 
natural influences.  The  priests  were  active  in  for- 
warding this  cry  against  men,  who.  perhaps,  had  no 
otherfault  than  that  of  being  wiser  than  themselves. 

"'Look  what  guests,'  they  saiel,  'are  received  in 
the  halls  of  Arnheim !  Let  a  Christian  knight,  crip- 
pled in  war  with  the  Saracens,  present  himself  on 
the  drawbridge,  he  is  guerdoned  with  a  crust  and  a 
cup  of  w  ine,  and  required  to  pass  on  his  way.  If  a 
palmer,  reeiolent  of  the  sanctity  acquireei  by  his  ree-ent 
visits  to  the  most  holy  shrines,  at  d  by  the  sacred 
relies  which  attest  and  reward  his  toil,  approach  the 
unhallowed  walls,  the  wan'er  beneis  his  crossbow, 
and  the  porter  shuts  the  gate,  as  if  the  w  ndering 
saint  brought  the  plague  with  him  from  Palestine. 
But  comes  there  a  graybearded,  glib-tongued  Greek, 
with  bis  parchment  scrolls,  the  very  letters  of  which 
are  painful  to  C^hristian  eyes — romis  there  a  Jewish 
Rabhin,  with  his  Talmud  and  Cabala— comes  there 
a  swarthy  sun-burnt  Moor,  who  can  b(jast  of  having 
read  the  language  of  the  Stars  in  Chaleh  a,  the  craditi 
of  astrological  science— ;-Lo,  the  wandering  impostor 
or  sorceri  r  occupies  the  highest  seat  at  the  Bare)n  of 
Arnheim's  board,  shares  with  him  the  labours  e)f  the 
alembic  and  the  furnace,  learns  from  him  mystic 
knowledge,  like  that  of  which  our  first  parents  parti- 
cipnt.d  to  the  overthrow  of  their  race,  and  requite  s  it 
with  lessons  more  dreadful  than  be  receives,  liil  the 
profane  host  has  added  to  bis  hoard  of  unholy  wis- 
dom, all  that  the  pagan  visiter  can  communicate. 
And  these  thinss  are  deme  in  Almain,  which  )s  calleil 
the  Holy  Romati  Empire,  of  which  so  many  priests 
are  princes  !—thev  are  done,  and  neither  ban  nor 
monition  is  issued  against  a  race  of  sorcerers,  v.i)o 
from  age  to  age,  go  on  triumphing  in  their  necn«- 
mancy!' 

"Such  arguments,  which  were  echoed  from  mitred 
Abbots  to  the  cell  of  Anchontee,  seem,  nevertlu'less, 
to  have  made  little  impression  on  the  Vnperial  eov.nciJ 
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But  they  served  to  excite  the  zeal  of  many  a  Baron 
and  F'ree  Count  of  the  Empire,  who  were  taught  by 
thein  to  esteem  a  war  or  feud  with  the  Barons  of 
Arnheim  as  partaking  of  the  nature,  and  entitled  to 
the  immunities,  of  a  crusade  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Failh,  and  to  regard  an  attack  upon  these  obnox- 
ious potentates,  as  a  inode  of  clearing  off'  their  deep 
scores  with  the  Christian  church.  But  the  Lords  of 
Arnheim,  though  not  seeking  for  quarrel,  were  by  no 
means  unwariike,  or  averse  to  mamiaining  their  own 
defence.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  belonging  to  t(:is 
obnoxious  race,  were  not  the  less  distinguished  as 

fallant  knights  and  good  men-at-arms.  They  were 
esides  wealthy,  secured  and  strengthened  by  great 
alhances,  arid  in  an  eminent  degree  wise  and  pro- 
vident. This  the  parties  who  assailed  them  learned 
to  their  cost. 

"  The  confederacies  formed  against  ihe  Lords  of 
Arnheim  were  broken  up;  the  attacks  which  their 
enemies  meditated  were  anticipated  and  discon- 
certed; and  those  who  employed  actual  violence 
were  repelled  with  signal  loss  to  the  assailants :  until 
at  length  an  impressioii  was  produced  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, that  bv  their  accurate  information  con- 
cerning meditated  violence,  and  their  extraordinary 
powers  of  resisting  and  defeating  it,  the  obnoxious 
Barons  must  have  brougiu  to  their  defence  means, 
which  merely  human  force  was  incapable  of  over- 
throwing; so  that,  becoming  as  much  feared  as 
hated,  they  were  suffered  for  the  last  generation  to 
remain  unmolested.  And  this  was  rather  the  case, 
that  the  numerous  vassals  of  this  ^reat  house  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  feudal  superiors,  abun- 
dantly ready  to  rise  in  their  defence,  and  disposed  to 
believe,  that,  whether  their  lords  were  sorcerers  or 
no,  their  own  condition  would  not  be  mended  by  ex- 
changing their  government,  either  for  the  rule  of  the 
crusaders  in  this  holy  warfare,  or  that  of  the  church- 
men by  whom  it  was  instigated.  The  race  of  these 
barons  ended  in  Herman  von  Arnheim,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Anne  of  Geierstein.  He  was  buried 
with  his  helmet,  sword,  and  shield,  as  is  the  German 
custom  with  the  last  male  of  a  nohle  family. 

"  But  he  left  an  only  daughter,  Sybilla  of  Arnheim, 
to  inherit  a  considerable  portion  of  his  estate;  and  I 
never  heard  that  the  strong  imputation  of  sorcery 
which  attached  to  her  house,  prevented  numerous  ap- 
plications, from  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  m 
the  Empire,  to  her  legal  guardian,  the  Emperor,  for 
the  rich  heiress's  hand  in  marriage.  Albert  of  Geier- 
stein, however,  though  an  exile,  obtained  the  prefer- 
ence. He  was  gallant  and  handsome,  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Sybilla  ;  and  the  Emperor,  bent  at  the 
time  on  the  vain  idea  of  recovering  his  authority  in 
the  Swiss  mountains,  was  desirous  to  show  himself 
generous  to  Albert,  whom  he  considered  as  a  fugitive 
from  his  country  for  espousing  the  imperial  cause.  You 
may  thus  see,  most  noble  King  Arthur,  that  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  the  only  child  of  their  marriage,  descends 
from  no  ordinary  stock ;  and  that  circumstances  in 
which  she  may  be  cpnceraed,  are  not  to  be  explained 
or  judged  of  so  easily,  or  upon  the  same  grounds  of 
reasoning,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  jiersons." 

"  By  my  honest  word.  Sir  Rudolph  of  Donnerhugel," 
said  Arthur,  studiously  labouring  to  keep  a  command 
upon  his  feelings,  "I  can  see  nothing  in  your  narra- 
tive, and  understand  nothing  from  it,  unless  it  be,  that, 
because  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  there  have 
oeen  fools  who  have  annexed  the  idea  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcery  to  the  possession  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, you  are  therefore  disposed  to  stigmatize  a  youn;' 
maiden,  who  has  always  been  respected  and  beloved 
by  those  around  her,  as  a  disciple  of  arts  which,  I  trust, 
are  as  uncommon  a.s  unlawful." 

Rudolph  naused  ere  he  replied. 

"I  could  have  wished,"  he  said,  "  that  you  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  general  character  of  Anne  of  Geier- 
Blein's  maternal  family,  as  offering  some  circum- 
Blances  which  may  account  for  what  you  have,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  report,  this  night  witnessed,  and 
I  am  really  unwilling  to  go  into  rr.ore  particular  de- 
tails. To  no  one  can  Anne  of  Geierstein's  fame  be  so 
dear  as  to  trie.  I  am,  after  her  uncle's  family,  her 
aearcst  relative,  and  had  she  remained  n  Switzerland. 


or  should  she,  as  is  most  probable,  return  thither  afte? 
the  present  visit  to  her  father,  perhaps  oar  connexion 
might  be  drawn  yet  closer.  This  has,  indeed,  only 
been  prevented  by  certain  prejudices  of  her  uncle's 
respecting  her  father's  authority,  and  the  nearness  of 
our  relationship,  which,  however,  comes  v;ithin  reach 
of  a  license  very  frequently  obtained.  But  I  only  men- 
tion these  things,  to  show  you  how  much  more  tender 
I  must  necessarily  hold  Anne  of  Geierstein's  reputa- 
tion, than  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do,  being  a  stranger, 
known  to  her  but  a  short  while  since,  and  soon  to 
part  with  her,  as  I  understand  you  purpose,  for  ever." 

The  turn  taken  in  this  kind  of  apology  irritated 
Arthur  so  highly,  that  it  required  all  the  reasons  which 
recommended  coolness,  to  enable  him  to  answer  witb 
assumed  composure. 

"I  can  have  no  ground.  Sir  Hauptman,"  he  said, 
"  to  challenge  any  opinion  which  you  may  entertain 
of  a  young  person  with  whom  you  are  so  closely  cor»- 
nected,  as  you  appear  to  be  with  Anne  of  Geierstein. 
I  only  wonder  that,  with  such  regard  for  her  as  your 
relationship  implies,  you  should  be  disposed  to  receive, 
on  popular  and  trivial  traditions,  a  belief  which  rnost 
injuriously  affects  your  kinswoman,  more  especially 
one  with  whom  you  intimate  a  wish  to  form  a  still 
more  close  connexion.  Bethink  you,  sir,  that  in  all 
Christian  lands,  the  imputation  of  sorcery  is  the  most 
foul  which  can  be  thrown  on  Christian  man  or  wo- 
man." 

"  And  I  am  so  far  from  intimating  such  an  imputa- 
tion," said  Rudolph,  somewhat  fiercely,  "that,  by  the 
good  sword  I  wear,  he  that  dared  give  breath  to  such 
a  thought  against  Anne  of  Geierstein,  rnust  undergo 
my  challenge,  and  take  my  life,  or  lose  his  own.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  maiden  herself  prac- 
tises sorcery,  which  he  who  avers  had  better  get  ready 
his  tomb,  and  provide  for  his  soul's  safety  ;  the  doubt 
lies  here,  whether,  as  thedescendent  of  a  family  whose 
relations  with  the  unseen  world  are  reported  to  have 
been  of  the  closest  degree,  ejfish  and  fantastical  beings 
may  I'.ot  have  power  to  imitate  her  form,  and  to  pre- 
sent her  appearance  where  she  is  not  personally  pre- 
sent— in  fine,  whether  they  have  permission  to  play  at 
her  expense  fantastical  tricks,  which  they  cannot  ex- 
ercise over  other  mortals,  whose  forefathers  have  ever 
regulated  their  lives  by  the  rules  of  the  church,  and 
died  in  regular  communion  with  it.  And  as  I  sincerely 
desire  to  retain  your  esteem,  I  have  no  objection  to 
communicate  to  you  more  particular  circumstances 
respecting  her  genealogy,  confirming  the  idea  I  have 
now  expressed.  But  you  will  understand  they  are  ol 
the  most  private  nature,  and  that  I  expect  secrecy 
under  the  strictest  personal  penalty." 

"I  shall  be  silent,  sir,"  replied  the  young  English- 
man, still  struggling  with  suppressed  passion,  "on 
everythingrespecting  the  character  of  a  maiden  whom 
I  am  bound  to  respect  so  highly.  But  the  fear  of  no 
man's  displeasure  can  add  a  leather's  weight  to  the 
guarantee  of  my  own  honour." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Rudolph;  "it  is  not  my  wish  to 
awake  angry  feelings  ;  but  I  arn  desirous,  both  for  the 
sake  of  your  good  opinion,  which  I  value,  and  also  for 
the  plainer  explanation  of  what  I  have  darkly  inti- 
mated, to  communicate  to  you  whatotherwise  I  would 
much  rather  have  left  untold." 

,  "  You  must  be  guided  by  your  own  sense  of  what 
is  necessary  and  proper  in  the  case,"  answered 
Philipson  ;  "  but  remember  I  press  not  on  your  confi- 
dence for  the  communication  of  any  thing  that  ought 
to  remain  secret,  far  less  svhere  that  young  lady  is  the 
subject." 

Rudolph  answered,  after  a  minute's  pause, — "Thou 
hast  seen  and  heard  too  much,  Arthur,  not  to  learn 
the  whole,  or  at  least  all  that  I  know,  or  apprehend, 
on  the  mysterious  subject.  It  is  impossible  but  the 
circumstances  must  at  times  recur  to  your  recollec- 
tion, and  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  possess  all 
the  information  necessary  to  understand  them  as 
clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  facts  will  permit.  We 
have  yet,  keeping  leftward  to  view  the  bog,  upwards 
of  a  mile  to  make  ere  the  circuit  of  the  castle  is  accom- 
plished. It  will  atTord  leisure  enough  for  the  tale  I 
have  to  tell !" 

"  Speak  on— I  listen  '"  answered  the  Engiishmau, 
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divided  between  his  desire  to  know  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  karn  concerniiif^  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and 
Lis  dislike  to  hear  her  name  pronounced  wilh  such 
pretensions  as  those  of  Donnerhugel,  together  with 
the  revival  of  his  original  prejudices  against  the  gigan- 
tic Swiss,  whose  manners,  always  blunt,  nearly  to 
coarseness,  seemed  now  marked  by  assumed  superi- 
ority and  presumption.  Arthur  listened,  however,  to 
his  wild  tale,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  it  soon 
overpowered  all  other  sensations. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

DONNERHUGEL'S  NARRATIVE. 

These  be  tlie  adept's  doctrines— every  element 

Is  peopled  witii  its  separate  race  of  spirits. 

Ttie  airy  Sylphs  on  the  l.luc  ctlier  float ; 

Deep  ill  the  earthy  cjivern  skulks  the  Gnome; 

The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean-billow, 

And  the  tierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendly  home 

To  its  peculiar  sprite— the  Salamander.— AnonymoTis. 

I  TOLD  you,  (said  Rudolph,)  that  the  Lords  of  Arn- 
heim,  though  from  father  to  son  they  were  notoriously 
addicted  to  secret  studies,  were,  nevertheless,  like  the 
other  German  nobles,  followers  of  war  and  the  cha.se. 
This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  Anne's  maternal 
grandfather,  Herman  of  Arnheim,  who  prided  himself 
on  possessing  a  splendid  stud  of  horses,  and  one  steed 
in  particular,  the  noblest  ever  known  in  these  circles 
of  Germany.  I  should  make  wild  work  were  I  to 
attempt  a  desci-iption  of  such  an  animal,  so  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  his  colour  was  jet  black, 
without  a  hair  of  white  either  on  his  face  or  feet.  For 
this  reason,  and  the  wildness  of  his  disposition,  his 
master  had  termed  him  Apollyon  ;  a  circumstance 
which  w'as  secretly  considered  as  tending  to  sanction 
the  evil  reports  which  touched  the  house  of  Arnheim. 
being,  it  was  said,  the  naming  of  a  favourite  animal 
after  a  foul  fiend. 

It  chanced,  one  November  day,  that  the  Baron  had 
been  hunting  in  the  forest,  and  did  not.reach  home 
till  nightfall.  There  were  no  guests  witfl  him,  for,  as 
I  hiiited  to  you  before,  the  castle  of  Arnheiin  seldoin 
received  any  other  than  those  from  whom  its  inhabi- 
tants hoped  to  gain  augmentation  of  knowledge.  The 
Baron  was  seated  alone  in  his  hall,  illuminated  with 
cressets  and  torches.  His  one  hand  held  a  volume 
covered  with  characters  unintellijfible  to  all  save  him- 
self. The  other  rested  on  the  marble  table,  on  which 
was  placed  a  flask  of  Tokay  wine.  A  page  stood  in 
respectful  attendance  near  the  bottom  of  the  large 
and  dim  apartment,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save 
that  (if  the  night  wind,  when  it  sighed  mournfully 
through  the  rusty  coats  of  mail,  and  waved  the  tat- 
tered banners  which  were  the  tapestry  of  the  feudal 
hall.  At  once  the  footstep  of  a  person  was  heard 
ascending  the  stairs  in  haste  and  trepidation  ;  the  door 
of  the  hall  was  thrown  violently  open,  and,  terrified 
to  a  degree  of  ecstasy,  Caspar,  the  head  of  the  Baron's 
stable,  or  his  inaster  of  horse,  stunibled  up  almost  to 
the  foot  of  the  table  at  which  his  lord  was  seated, 
with  the  exclamation  in  his  m9uth, — 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  a  fiend  is  in  the  stable  I" 

"VVhat  means  this  folly?"  said  the  Baron,  arising, 
surprised  and  displeased  at  an  interruption  so  unusual.^ 
Let  me  endure  your  displeasure,"  said  Caspar,* 
"  if  I  speak  not  truth  !    Apollyon" 

Here  he  paused. 

"  Speak  out,  thou  frightened  fool,"  said  the  Baron ; 
"is  my  horse  sick,  or  injured?" 

The  master  ofthe  stalls  again  gasped  forth  the  word, 
"Apollyon!" 

"  Say  on,"  said  the  Baron  ;  "were  Apollyon  in  pre- 
sence personally,  it  were  nothing  to  shake  a  brave 
man's  mind." 

"The  devil,"  answered  the  master  of  the  horse, 
"  is  in  Apollyon's  stall !" 

"  Fool !"  exclaimed  the  nobleman,  snatching  a 
torch  from  the  wall;  "what  is  it  that  could  have 
turned  thy  brain  in  such  silly  fashion  ?  Things  like 
thee,  that  are  born  toserveus,  should  hold  their braius 
on  a  firmer  tenure,  for  our  sakes,  if  not  for  that  of 
iheir  worthless  selves." 

As  he  spoke,  he  descended  to  the  court  of  the  cas- 


tle, to  visit  the  stately  range  of  stables  which  occupied 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  quadrangle  on  one  side.  He 
entered,  where  fifty  gallant  steeds  stood  in  rows,  on 
each  side  of  the  ample  hall.  At  the  side  of  each  stall 
hung  the  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  of  a  man- 
at-arms,  as  bright  as  constant  attention  could  make 
them,  together  with  the  bufl-coat  which  formed  the 
trooper's  under  garment.  The  Baron,  followed  by  one 
or  two  of  the  domestics,  who  had  as.'^embled  full  of 
astonishment  at  the  unusual  alarm,  hastened  up  to 
the  head  of  the  stable,  betwixt  the  rows  of  steeds. — 
As  he  approached  the  stall  of  his  favourite  horse, 
which  was  the  uppermost  of  the  right-hand  row,  the 
gallant  steed  neither  neighed,  nor  shook  his  head,  rior 
stamped  with  his  foot,  nor  gave  the  usual  signs  of  joy 
at  his  lord's  approach  ;  a  faint  moaning,  as  if  he  im- 
plored assistance,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  he 
gave  of  the  Baron's  presence. 

Sir  Herman  held  up  the  torch,  and  discovered  that 
there  was  indeed  a  tall  dark  figuTC  standing  in  the 
stall,  resting  his  hand  on  the  horse's  shoulder.  "  Who 
art  thou,"  said  the  Baron,  "  and  what  dost  thou 
here?" 

"  I  seek  refuge  and  hospitality,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger; "  and  I  conjure  thee  to  grant  it  me,  by  the  shoul- 
der of  thy  horse,  and  by  the  edge  of  thy  sword,  and 
so  as  they  may  never  fail  thee  wnen  thy  need  is  ai  the 
utmost!' 

"  Thou  art,  then,  a  brother  of  the  Sacred  Fire," 
said  Baron  Herman  of  Arnheim ;  "and  I  may  not 
refuse  thee  the  refuge  which  thou  requirest  of  me, 
after  the  ritual  of  the  Persian  Magi.  From  whom, 
and  for  what  length  of  time,  dost  thou  crave  my  pro- 
tection ?" 

"From  those,"  rephed  the  stranger,  "who  shall 
arrive  in  quest  of  me  before  the  morning  cock  shall 
crow,  and  for  the  full  space  of  a  year  and  a  day  from 
this  period." 

"I  may  not  refuse  thee,"  said  the  Baron,  "con- 
sistently with  my  oath  and  my  honour.  For  a  year 
and  a  day  I  will  be  thy  pledge,  and  thou  shah  share 
with  me  roof  and  chamber,  wine  and  food.  But  thoii, 
too,  must  obcv  the  law  of  Zoroaster,  which,  as  it 
says,  Let  the  Stronger  protect  the  weaker  brother, 
says  also,  let  the  Wiser  instruct  the  brother  who  hath 
less  knowledge.  I  am  the  stronger,  and  thou  shalt 
be  safe  under  my  protection  ;  but  thou  art  the  wiser, 
and  must  instruct  me  in  the  more  secret  mysteries." 

"You  mock  your  servant,"  said  the  strange  visiter; 
"but  if  aught  is  known  to  Dannischemend  which 
can  avail  Herman,  his  instructions  shall  be  as  those 
of  a  father  to  a  son." 

"Come  forth,  then,  from  thy  place  of  refuge,"  said 
the  Baron  of  Arnheim.  "  I  swear  to  thee  bv  the  sa- 
cred fire  which  lives  without  terrestrial  fuel,  and  by 
the  fraternity  which  is  betwixt  us,  and  by  the  shoul- 
der of  my  horse,  and  the  edge  of  my  good  sword,  I 
will  be  thy  warrand  for  a  j'ear  and  a  day,  if  so  far  my 
power  shall  extend." 

The  stranger  came  forth  accordingly;  and  those 
who  saw  the  singularity  of  his  appearance,  scarce 
wondered  at  the  fears  of  Caspar,  the  stall-master, 
when  he  found  such  a  person  in  the  stable,  by  what 
mode  of  entrance  he  was  unable  to  conceive.  When 
he  reached  the  lighted  hall  to  which  the  Baron  con- 
ducted him,  as  he  would  have  done  a. welcome  and 
honoured  guest,  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  very  tall, 
and  of  a  dignified  aspect.  His  dress  was  Asiatic,  be- 
ing a  long  black  caftan,  or  gown,  like  that  worn  by 
Armenians,  and  a  lofty  square  cap,  covered  with  tho 
woolof  Astracan  lambs.  Every  article  of  the  dress  was 
black,  which  gave  relief  to  the  long  white  beard,  thai 
flowed  down  over  his  bosom.  His  gown  was  fastened 
by  a  sash  of  black  silk  net-work,  in  which,  instead 
of  a  poniard  or  sword,  was  stuck  a  silver  case,  con 
taining  writing  materials,  and  a  roll  of  parchment. 
The  only  ornament  of  his  apparel  consisted  in  a  largo 
ruby  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  which,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  light,  seemed  to  glow  with  such  liveli- 
ness, as  if  the  gem  itself  had  emitted  the  rays  which 
it  only  reflectecl  back.  To  the  offi;r  of  refreshment 
the  stranger  replied,  "Bread  I  may  net  eat  .^atei 
shall  not  moisten  my  lips  until  the  avenger  shiili 
have  passed  by  the  threshold." 
23 
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Tiie  T?aron  romrr>nnrlR(l  the  lamps  to  be  trimmed, 
and  fjrsh  lorchesiobe  liafhted,  and  sending  his  wholt; 
hoiiS(^hol({  to  ru«t,  remained  seated  in  the  h^ll  along 
with  the  ptrangrr,  his  suppliant.  At  the  dead  hour  of 
midnight  the  gal-  s  of  the  castle  were  shaken  as  by  a 
wliirlwind,  and  a  voice,  as  of  a  hernld,  was  heard  to 
demnnd  a  he'Tld's  Inwful  prisoner,  Dannischemend, 
the  son  of  Hnli.  The  warder  then  heard  a  J.o\yer 
window  of  the  hall  thrown  operi,  and  could  distin- 
sruisli  his  mnster's  voiec  addressing  the  person  who 
had  thus  summoned  the  castle.  But  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  might  not  see  the  speakers,  and  the 
language  which  they  used  was  either  enlire'y  foreign, 
or  so  largely  interspersed  with  stranse  words,  that 
he  couhl  not  understand  a  syllable  which  they  snid. 
S'-arci;  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  he  who  was 
without  again  elevated  his  voice  as  before,  and  said 
in  Oerman,  "For  a  year  and  a  day,  then,  I  forbear 
my  forfeiture;  but  comins  for  it  when  that  time  shall 
elapse,  I  come  for  my  right,  and  will  no  longer  be 
withstood." 

From  that  period,  Dannischemend,  the  Persian, 
was  a  constant  L'liest  at  the  castle  of  Arnheini,  and, 
indeed,  never  for  any  visible  purpose  crossed  the 
drawbridae.  His  amusements  or  studies,  seemed 
centred  in  thelibrnry  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  labora- 
tory, where  the  Baron  sometimes  toiled  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him  for  manv  hours  together.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  castle  could  find  no  fault  in  the  Magus, 
or  Persian,  excepting  his  apparently  dispensing  with 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  since  he  neither  went  to 
mass  nor  confession,  nor  attended  upon  other  reli- 

fious  cerenKinies.  The  chaplain  did  indeed  profess 
imself  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  stranger'scon- 
Bcience;  but  it  had  been  Ion'.:  suspected,  that  the 
worthy  ecclesiastic  held  his  easy  office  on  the  very 
reasonable  condition,  of  approving  the  principles,  and 
asserting  the  orthodoxy,  of  all  guests  whom  the 
Baron  invited  to  share  his  hospitality. 

It  was  observed  that  Dannischemend  was  rigid  in 
paying  his  devotions,  by  p!ostraling  himsilf  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  rismg  sun,  and  that  he  constructed  a 
silver  lamp  of  the  most  beautiful  proportions,  which 
he  placed  on  a  pedestal,  representing  a  truncated 
coliuim  of  marble,  havinar  its  base  sculptured  with 
hierosrlyphiral  imagery.  With  what  essences  he  fed 
this  flame  was  unknown  to  all,  unb  ss  perhaps  to  the 
Baron;  but  the  flame  was  more  steady,  pure,  and 
histroMS,  than  any  which  was  ever  seen,  excepting 
the  sun  of  heaven  itself,  and  it  was  generally  beheved 
that  the  Magian  made  it  an  object  of  worship  in  the 
absence  of  tliat  blessed  luminary.  Nothing  else  was 
observed  of  him,  unless  that  his  morals  seemed  se- 
vere, his  gravity  extreme,  his  general  mode  of  life 
very  temperate,  and  his  fasts  and  vigils  of  frequent 
recurrence.  Except  on  pftrticularoccasions.  bespoke 
to  no  one  of  the  castle  but  the  Baron  ;  but,  as  he 
had  money  and  was  liberal,  he  was  regarded  by  the  do- 
mestics with  awe  indeed,  but  without  fear  or  dislike. 

Winter  was  succeeded  by  spring,  summer  brought 
her  flowers,  and  autunm  her  fruits,  which  ripened 
and  were  fading,  when  a  foot-page,  who  sometimes 
attended  them  in  the  laboratorv  to  render  manual  as- 
pistance  when  requ'red,  he.'ird  the  Persian  say  to  the 
Baton  of  Arnheim,  "You  will  do  well,  mv  son,  to  mark 
my  words  ;  f{>r  my  lessons  to  you  are  drawing  to  an 
end,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  longer 
postpone  my  fate." 

".Alas,  iny  master!"  said  tbe  Baron,  "and  must  I 
ihcji  lose  t*iie  benefit  of  your  direction,  just  when  your 
guiumg  hand  becomes  necessary  to  place  me  on  the 
verv  oinnacle  of  the  temple  of  wisdom  ?" 

"Be  not  discouraged,  my  son,"  answered  the  sage; 
"I  \yill  bequeath  th(;  task  of  pt  rfecting  you  in  your 
Ftudics  to  my  daughter,  who  will  come  hither  on 
Itirpose.  Rut  remember,  if  you  value  the  permanence 
rii  yourfaniily,  look  not  upon  her  as  aught  flse  ihnri  a 
lielputat"  in  your  .-.ijiiics;  for  if  you  forget  the  in- 
structress in  the  beauty  of  ihe  mairlen,  you  will  be 
buried  with  your  sword  and  your  shirld  as  the  last 
iiinie  of  your  house;  and  farther  evil,  believe  me,  will 
arise;  for  such  alliances  never  come  to  a  happy  issue, 
of  wliic'i  my  own  is  an  example. — But  hush,  we  are 
dbsm  /eci " 


The  household  of  the  casi.e  of  Arnheim  havingbut 
few  things  to  interest  them,  were  the  more  eager  ob- 
servers of  those  which  came  under  their  notice;  and 
when  the  termination  of  the  period  when  the  Persian 
was  to  receive  shelter  in  the  castle  began  to  approach, 
some  of  the  inmates,  under  various  pre.exts,  but 
which  resolved  into  very  terror,  absconded,  while 
others  held  themselves  in  expectation  rf  some  strik- 
ing and  terrible  catastrophe.  None  such  however, 
took  place;  and,  on  the  expected  anni\-ersary.  Ion" 
ere  the  witching  hour  of  midnight,  Dannischemend 
terminated  his  visit  in  the  castle  of  Arnheim,  by  rid- 
ing away  from  the  gate  in  the  guise  of  an  ordinary 
traveller.  The  Baron  had  mean  time  taken  leave  ol 
his  tutor  with  many  marks  of  regret,  and  soipe  which 
amounted  even  to  sorrow.  The  sage  Persian  com- 
forted him  by  a  long  whisper,  of  which  the  last  part 
onlv  was  heard, — "  Bv  the  first  beam  of  sunshine  she 
will  be  with  you.  Be  kind  to  her,  but  not  over  kind." 
He  then  departed,  and  was  never  again  seen  or  heard 
of  in  the  vicinity  of  Arnheim. 

The  Baron  was  observed  during  all  the  day  after 
the  departure  of  the  stranger  to  be  particularly  rticlan- 
choly.  He  remained,  contrary  to  his  custom,  in  the 
srreat  hall,  and  neither  visited  the  library  nor  the  la- 
boratory, where  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  his  departed  instructer.  At  da\yn  of  the  en- 
suing morning.  Sir  Herman  suminoned  his  page,  and, 
contrary  to  hfs  habits,  which  used  to  be  rather  care- 
less in  respect  of  apparel,  he  dressed  himself  with 
great  accuracy;  and,  as  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  a  noble  figure,  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  appearance.  Having  performed  his  toilet, 
he  waited  till  the  sun  had  just  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  and,  taking  from  the  table  the  key  of  the 
laboratory,  which  the  page  believed  must  have  .ain 
there  all  night,  he  walked  thither,  followed  by  his  at- 
tendant. At  the  door  the  Baron  made  a  pause,  and 
scf'med  at  one  time  to  doubt  whether  he  should  not 
send  away  the  pacte,  at  another  to  hesitate  whether 
he  should  ogpn  the  door,  as  one  might  do  vvho  ex- 
pected some  strange  sisht  within.  He  pulled  up  reso- 
lution, however,  turned  the  key,  threw  the  door  opeii, 
and  entered.  The  page  followed  close  behind  his 
master,  and  was  astonished  to  the  point  of  extreme 
terror  at  what  he  b?!if  Id,  although  the  sight,  however 
extraordinary,  had  in  it  nothing  save  what  was  agree- 
able and  lovely. 

The  silver  lamp  was  extinguished,  or  removed  froin 
its  pedestal,  where  stood  in  place  of  it  a  most  beauti- 
ful female  fi'ure  in  the  Persian  costume,  in  which 
the  colour  of  pink  predominated.  But  she  wore  no 
turban  or  head-dress  of  anv  kind,  savin:;  a  blue  ri- 
band drawn  through  her  auburn  hair,  and  secured  by 
a  sold  clasp,  the  outer  side  of  which  was  ornamented 
by  a-  superb  opal,  which,  amid  the  changing  lights 
peculiar  to  that  gem,  displayed  internally  a  slight 
tinse  of  red  like  a  spark  of  fire. 

The  fisure  of  this  young  person  was  rather  under 
the  middle  si/e.  but  perfectly  well  formed;  the  Eastern 
dress,  with  the  wide  trowsers  gathered  round  the 
ankles,  made  visible  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful 
fiet  which  had  ever  been  seen,  while  hands  and  arms 
of  the  most  perfect  symmetry  were  partly  seen  from 
imder  the  folds  of  the  robe.  The  little  lady's  counte- 
nance was  of  a  lively  and  expressive  character,  in 
which  spirit  and  wit  seemed  to  predominate;  and  the 
quick  dark  eye,  with  its  beautifully  formed  eyebrow, 
seemed  to  presage  the  arch  remark,  to  which  the 
ro^y  and  half-smiling  lip  appeared  ready  to  give 
utterance. 

The  pedestal  on  which  she  stood,  or  rather  was 
perched,  woulil  have  appeared  unsafe  had  any  figure 
heavier  than  her  own  been  placrd  there.  But,  how- 
ever she  had  be.  n  transported  thither,  she  seemed  to 
rest  on  it  as  lightly  and  safely  as  a  linnet,  when  it 
has  dropped  from  the  sky  oti  the  tendril  of  a  rose- 
bud. The  first  beam  of  the  rising  sun.  fallng  through 
a  window  directlv  opposite  to  the  pedestal,  increased 
theeflTect  of  this  beautiful  figure,  wlu/'h  remamed  as 
motionless  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  marble.  Shf 
only  expressed  her  sense  of  the  Baron  of  Arnheim' 
presence  by  something  of  a  quicker  respiration,  ano 
a  deep  blush,  accomr>anied  by  a  slight  smile. 
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Whatever  reason  the  Baron  of  Arnlirim  might  have 
fbr  expe(Uiiii;  to  see  some  such  oliiect  as  now  exhibited 
its  actual  presence,  the  dei;ree  of  beauty  vvhich  it  pre- 
sented was  so  much  beyond  his  expectation,  that  for 
an  instant  he  stood  without  breath  or  motion.  At 
once,  liowever,  he  seemed  to  recollect  that  it  was  his 
duly  to  welcome  the  fair  stranjjer  to  his  castle,  and 
to  relieve  her  from  her  precarious  situation.  He 
stepped  forward  accordingly  with  thevvortls  of  wel- 
eome  on  liis  tongue,  and  was  extending  his  arms  to 
lift  her  from  the  pedestal,  which  was  nearly  six  feet 
high  ;  but  the  light  and  active  strnnger  irierely  ac- 
cepted the  support  of  his  hand,  and  descended  on  the 
fli)or  as  light  and  as  safe  as  if  she  had  been  fornnd  of 
gossamer.  It  was,  indeed,  otdy  bv  the  momentary 
pressure  of  her  little  hand,  that  the  Haron  of  Arnheim 
was  finally  made  sensble  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
being  of  tiesh  and  blood. 

"i  am  come  as  I  have  been  commanded,"  she  said, 
looking  around  her.  "You  must  expect  a  strict  and 
diligent  mistress,  and  I  hope  for  the  credit  of  an  at- 
tentive pupil." 

After  the  arrival  of  this  singular  and  interesting 
being  in  the  castle  of  Arnheim,  various  alterations 
took  place  within  the  interior  of  the  household.  A 
lady  of  high  rank  and  small  fortune,  the  respectable 
wiclow  of  a  Count  of  the  Enipre,  who  was  the  Ba- 
ron's blood  relation,  received  and  accepted  ah  invita- 
tion to  preside  over  her  kinsman's  domestic  afiairs, 
jnd  remove,  by  her  countenance,  any  suspicions 
which  might  arise  fiom  the  presence  of  Hermione,  as 
the  beautiful  Persian  was  generally  called. 

■The  Countess  Waldstetten  carried  her  complai- 
sance so  far,  as  to  be  present  on  almost  all  occasions, 
whether  in  the  laboratory  or  library,  when  the  Baron 
of  Arnheim  received  lessons  from,  or  pursued  studies 
with,  the  young  and  lovely  tutor  who  had  been  thus 
strangely  subsututed  for  the  a^ed  Magus.  If  this 
lady's  report  was  to  be  trusted,  their  pursuits  were  of 
a  most  extraordinary  nature,  and  the  results  which 
she  sometimes  witnessed,  were  such  as  to  create  fear 
as  well  as  surprise.  But  she  strongly  vindicated  them 
from  practising  unlawful  arts,  or  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  natural  science. 

A  better  judge  of  such  matters,  the  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg himself,  made  a  visit  to  Arnheim,  on  purpose 
to  witness  the  wisdom  of  which  so  much  was  re- 
ported through  the  whole  Rhine-country.  He  con- 
verseti  with  Hermione,  and  found  her  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  that  he  compared  her 
to  a  doctor  of  theology  in  the  dress  of  an  Eastern 
dancing  girl.  When  asked  rt^garding  her  knowledge 
of  languages  and  science,  he  answered,  that  he 
had  bren  attracted  to  Arnheim  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant reports  on  these  points,  but  thai  he  must 
return  confessing  "  the  half  thereof  had  not  been  told 
unto  him." 

In  consequence  of  this  indisputable  testimony,  the 
sinister  reports  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  fair  stranger,  were  in  a 
great  measure  lulled  to  sleep,  especially  as  her  amiable 
"jianners  won  the  involuntary  good-will  of  every  one 
that  approached  her. 

Mean  time  a  marked  alteration  began  to  take  place 
in  the  interviews  between  the  lovely  tutor  ana  "her 
pupil.  These  were  conducted  with  the  same  caution 
as  before,  and  never,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  took 
place  without  the  presence  of  the  Countess  of  Wald- 
stetten, or  some  other  third  person  of  respectability. 
But  the  scenes  of  these  meetings  were  no  longer  the 
scholar's  library,  or  the  chymist's  laboratory ;— the 
gardens,  the  groves,  were  r'sortcd  to  for  amusement, 
and  parlies  of  hunting  and  fishing,  with  evenings 
spent  in  the  dance,  seemed  to  announce  that  the 
Studies  of  wisdom  were  for  a  time  abandoned  for  the 
pursuits  of  plea.sure.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  this;  the  Baron  of  Arnhcirn  and  his  fair 
guest,  spi^aking  a  language  difTi  rent  from  all  others, 
could  enjoy  their  private  conversation,  even  amid  all 
the  tumult  of  gayety,  around  them;  and  no  one  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  formally  announced,  after  a  few 
we<ks  of  gayety,  that  the  fair  Persian  was  to  be  wed- 
ded to  the  Baron  of  Arnheim. 


The  manners  of  this  fascinating  young  person  were 
so  pleasing,  her  conversation  so  animated,  her  wit  Sif 
keen,  yet  so  well  tempered  with  good  nature  and 
modesty,  that,  notwiihstaniling  her  unkno\yn  origin, 
her  high  fortune  attracted  less  envy  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  case  so  singular.  Above  all,  her 
generosiiy  amazed  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  tha 
young  persons  who  approached  her.  Her  wealth 
seemed  to  be  measureless,  for  the  rnanyrich  jewels 
which  she  distributed  ainong  her  fair  friends  would 
otherwise  have  left  her  without  ornaments  for  her- 
self. These  good  qualities,  her  liberality  above  all, 
together  with  a  simplicity  of  thought  and  character, 
which  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  depth  of 
acquired  knowledge  which  she  was  well  known  to 
possess, — these,  and  her  total  want  of  ostentation, 
made  her  superiority  be  pardoned  among  her  compan- 
ions. Still  there  was  notice  taken  of  .some  pecu- 
liarities, exaggerated  perhaps  by  envy,  which  seerricd 
to  draw  a  mysti.?al  distinction  between  the  beautiful 
Hermione  and  the  mere  mortals  with  whom  she  lived 
and  conversed. 

In  the  meria'  dance  she  was  so  unrivalled  in  light- 
ness and  asility,  that  her  perforrnance  seemed  that  of 
an  aerial  being.  She  could,  without  suffering  from 
her  extrtion,  continue  the  pleasure  till  she  had  tired 
out  the  most  active  revellers;  and  even  the  young 
Duke  of  Hochspringcn,  who  was  reckoned  the  most 
indefatigable  at  that  exercise  in  Germany,  havmg 
been  her  partner  for  half  an  hour,  was  compelled  to 
break  off  the  dance,  and  throw  himself,  totally  ex- 
hausted, on  a  couch,  exclaiming,  he  had  been  dancing 
not  with  a  woman,  but  with  an  isni-'i  fatuus. 

Other  whispers  averred,  that,  wliile  she  played  with 
her  young  companions  in  the  labyrinth  and  mazes  of 
the  castle  gardens  at  hide-and-seek,  or  similar  games 
of  activity,  she  became  animated  with  the  same 
supernatural  alertness  which  was  supposed  to  inspire 
her  in  the  dance.  She  appeared  amongst  her  com- 
panions, and  vanished  from  them,  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  which  was  inconceivable  ;  and  hedges,  treil- 
Inge.  or  such  like  obstructions,  were  surmounted  by 
her  in  a  manner  which  the  most  vigilant  eye  could 
not  detect;  for,  after  being  observed  on  the  side  of 
the  barrier  at  one  instant.  In  another  she  was  beheld 
close  heside  the  spectator. 

In  such  moments,  when  her  eyes  sparkled,  her 
cheeks  reddened,  and  her  whole  frame  became  ani- 
mated, it  was  pretended  that  the  opal  clasp  amid  her 
tresses,  the  ornament  which  she  never  laid  aside,  shot 
I  forth  the  little  spark,  or  tongue  of  flame,  winch  it 
I  always  displayed,  with  an  increased  vivacity.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  in  the  half-darkened  hall  the  con- 
versation of  Hermione  became  unusually  animated. 
it  was  believed  that  the  jewel  becarne  brilliant,  and 
even  displayed  a  twinkling  and  flashing  gleam  which 
seemed  to  be  emitted  by  the  gem  itself,  and  not  pro- 
duced in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  reflection  of  some 
external  liglit.  Her  maidens  were  also  heard  to  sur- 
mise, that  When  their  mistress  was  agitated  by  any 
hasty  or  brief  resentment,  (the  only  weaknessof  tem- 
per which  she  was  sometimes  observed  to  d^'play,) 
thry  could  observe  dark-red  sparks  flash  from  the 
mystic  brooch,  as  if  it  sympathized  with  the  wearer's 
emotions.  The  women  who  attended  on  her  toilet 
farther  reported  that  this  gem  was  never  removed  but 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  Baroness's  hair  was 
combed  out;  that  she  was  unusually  pensive  and 
silent  during  the  time  it  was  laid  aside,  and  particu- 
larly ar'prehensive  when  any  liquid  was  brought  near 
it.  Even  in  the  use  of  holy  water  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  she  was  observed  to  omit  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  forehead,  for  fear,  it  was  supposed,  of  tlie 
water  touching  the  valued  jewel. 

These  lingular  reports  did  not  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Baron  of  Arnheim  from  proceeding  a<< 
had  been  arranged.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  usmil 
form,  and  with  the  utmost  splendour,  and  the  youn_!4 
couple  seemed  to  commence  a  life  of  happiness  rarely 
to  be  found  on  earth.  In  the  course  of  twelve  m.on'.h3 
the  lovely  Baroness  presented  her  husband  with  a 
daughter,  which  was  to  be  christened  Sybilla,  affe' 
the  Count's  mother.  As  the  health  of  the  child  wai 
excellent,  the  ceremony  was  postponed  till  the  r«oov- 
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cry  of  the  mother  from  her  confinement ;  many  were 
invited  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  the  castle 
was  thronged  with  company. 

It  happened,  that  among  the  guests  was  an  old 
lady,  notorious  for  playing  in  private  society  the  part 
of  a  malicious  fairy  in  a  minstrel's  tale.  This  was 
the  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt,  famous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  her  insatiable  curiosity  and  overweening 
pride.  She  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  castle, 
ere,  by  the  aid  of  a  female  attendant,  who  acted  as 
an  intelligencer,  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  all 
that  was  heard,  said,  or  suspected,  concerning  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Baroness  Hermione.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  tlie  christening, 
while  the  whole  company  were  assembled  in  the  hall, 
and  waiting  till  the  Baroness  should  appear,  to  pass 
with  them  to  the  chapel,  that  there  arose  between 
the  censorious  and  haughty  dame  whom  we  have 
iust  mentioried,  and  the  Countess  Waldstetten,  a  vio- 
lent discussion  concerning  some  point  of  disputed 
precedence.  It  was  referred  to  the  Baron  von  Arn- 
neim,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  Countess.  Ma- 
dame de  Steinfeldt  instantly  ordered  her  palfrey  to  be 
prepared,  and  her  attendants  to  mount. 
_  "I  leave  this  place,"  she  said,  "  which  a  good  Chris- 
tian ought  never  to  have  entered  ;  I  leave  a  house  of 
which  the  master  is  a  sorcerer,  the  mistress  a  demon 
who  dares  not  cross  her  brow  with  holy  water,  and 
their  trencher  companion  one,  who  for  a  wretched 
pittance  is  willing  to  act  as  match-maker  between  a 
wizard  and  an  incarnate  fiend ;" 

She  then  departed  with  rage  in  her  countenance, 
and  spite  in  her  heart. 

The  Baron  of  Arnheim  then  stepped  forward,  and 
demanded  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  around,  if 
there  were  any  among  them  who  would  dare  to  make 
good  with  his  sword  the  infamous  falsehoods  thrown 
upon  himself,  his  s|30use,  and  his  kinswoman. 

There  was  a  general  answer,  utterly  refusing  to 
defend  the  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt's  words  in  so  bad  a 
cause,  and  universally  testifying  the  belief  of  the  com- 
pany that  she  spoke  in  the  spirit  of  calumny  and 
falsehood. 

"Then  let  that  lie  fall  to  the  ground,  which  no  man 
of  courage  will  hold  up,"  said  the  Baron  of  .Arnheim  : 
•"onlv,  all  who  are  here  this  morning  shall  be  satisfiecl 
whetlier  the  Baroness  Hennione  doth  or  doth  not 
share  the  rites  of  Christianity." 

The  Countess  of  Waldstetten  made  anxious  signs  to 
him  while  he  spoke  thus;  and  when  the  crowd  per- 
mitted her  to  approach  near  him,  she  was  heard  to 
whisper,  "O,  be  not  rash  t  try  no  experiment !  there 
is  something  mysterious  about  that  opal  talisman;  be 
prudent,  and  let  the  matter  pass  by." 

The  Baron,  who  was  in  a  more  towering  passion 
than  well  became  the  wisdoin  to  which  he  made  pre- 
tence—although  it  will  be  perhaps  allowed,  that  an 
affront  so  public,  and  in  such  a  time  and  place,  was 
enough  to  shake  the  prudence  of  the  most  staid,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  most  wise— answered  sternly 
and  briefly,  "  Are  you,  too,  such  a  fool  7"  and  retained 
his  purpose. 

The  Baroness  of  Arnheim  at  this  moment  entered 
<',ie  hall,  looking  just  so  pale  from  her  late  confjne- 
meni,  as  to  render  her  lovely  countenance  more  in- 
teresting, if  less  animated,  than  usual.  Having  paid 
her  compliments  to  the  assembled  compiiny,  with  the 
most  graceful  and  condescending  attention,  she  was 
beginning  to  inquire  why  Madame  de  Steinfeldt  was 
not  present,  when  her  husband  made  the  signal  for 
the  company  to  move  forward  to  the  chapel,  and  lent 
the  Baroness  his  arm  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  chapil 
was  nearly  filled  bv  the  splendid  company,  and  all 
eyes  were  bent  on  tht-ir  host  and  hostess,  as  they  en- 
tered the  place  of  devotion  immixiiately  after'  fcjur 
young  ladies,  who  supported  the  infant  babe  in  a  light 
and  beautiful  litter. 

As  they  passed  the  threshold,  the  Baron  dipt  his 
hngor  in  the  font-stone,  and  offered  holy  water  to  his 
l;id\',  who  accepted  it,  as  usual,  by  touching  his  finger 
with  her  own.  But  then,  as  if  to  confute  the  calum- 
uies  of  the  malevolent  lady  of  Steinfeldt,  with  an  air 
of  sportive  familiarity  which  was  rather  unwarranted 
bv  ihr.  lime  and  p. a-  ,  he  tlirted  on  hei  beautiful  fore- 


head a  drop  or  two  of  the  moisture  which  remained 
on  his  own  hand.  The  opal,  on  which  one  of  these 
drops  had  lighted,  shot  out  a  brilliant  spark  like  a 
falling  star,  and  became  the  instant  afterwards  light- 
less  and  colourless  as  a  common  pebble,  while  th( 
beautiful  Baroness  sunk  on  the  floor  of  the  chape! 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  pain.  All  crowded  around  her  in 
dismay.  The  unfortunate  Hermione  was  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  conveyed  to  her  chamber;  and  so 
much  did  her  countenance  and  pulse  alter,  within  the 
short  time  necessary  to  do  this,  that  those  who  looked 
upon  her  pronounced  her  a  dying  woman.  She  was 
no  sooner  in  her  own  apartment  than  she  requested 
to  be  left  alone  with  her  husband.  He  remained  an 
hour  in  the  room,  and  when  he  came  out  he  locked 
and  double  locked  the  door  behind  him.  He  then 
betook  himself  to  the  chapel,  and  remained  there  for 
an  hour  or  more,  prostrated  before  the  altar. 

In  the  mean  time,  most  of  the  guests  had  dispersed 
in  dismay ;  though  some  abode  out  of  courtesy  or  cu- 
riosity. There  was  a  general  sense  of  impropriety  ia 
suffering  the  door  of  the  sick  lady's  apartment  to  re- 
main locked;  but,  alarmed  at  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  her  illness,  it  was  some  time  ere  any  one 
dared  disturb  the  devotions  of  the  Baron.  At  length 
medical  aid  arrived,  and  the  Countess  of  Waldstetten 
took  upon  her  to  demand  the  kev.  She  spoke  more 
than  once  to  a  man,  who  seemed  incapable  of  hear- 
ing, at  least  of  understanding,  what  she  said.  At 
length  he  gave  her  the  key,  and  added  sternly,  as  he 
did  so,  that  all  aid  was  unavailing,  and  that  it  waa 
his  pleasure  that  all  strangers  should  leave  the  castle. 
There  were  few  who  inclined  to  stay,  when,  upon 
opening  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  Baron- 
ess had  been  deposited  little  more  than  two  hours 
before,  no  traces  of  her  could  be  discovered,  unless 
that  there  was  about  a  handful  of  light  gray  ashes 
like  such  as  might  have  been  produced  by  burnii^s 
fine  paper,  found  on  the  bed  where  she  had  been  laid. 
A  solemn  funeral  was  nevertheless  performed,  with 
masses,  and  all  other  spiritual  rites,  for  the  soul  of  the 
high  and  noble  Lady  Hermione  of  Arnheim;  and  it 
was  exactly  on  that  same  day  three  years  that  the 
Baron  himself  was  laid  in  the  grave  of  the  same 
chapel  of  Arnheim,  with  sword,  shield,  and  helmet,  as 
the  last  male  of  his  family. 

Here  the  Swiss  paused,  for  they  were  approaching 
the  bridge  of  the  castle  of  Graffs-fust. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

-Believe  me,  sir, 

It  carries  a  rare  form— But  'tis  a  spirit.— TAe  Tempest. 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  the  Bern  :se  had 
coiicluded  his  singular  tale.  A.rthur  Philipson's  atten- 
tion had  been  gradually  and  intensely  attracted  by  a 
story,  which  was  too  much  in  unison  with  the  re- 
ceived ideas  of  the  age  to  be  encountered  by  the  un- 
hesitating incredulity  witli  which  it  must  have  been 
heard  in  later  and  more  enlightened  times. 

He  was  also  considerably  siruck  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  told  by  the  narrator,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  rude  huntsman 
or  soldier ;  whereas  he  now  allosved  Donnerhu^^el 
credit  for  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
general  manners  of  the  world  than  he  had  previously 
anticipated.  Tlie  Swiss  rose  in  his  opinion  as  a  man 
of  talent,  but  without  making  the  slightest  progress 
in  his  affections.  "The  swashbuckler,"  he  said  to 
hiiTiself,  "has  brains,  as  well  as  br.awn  and  bonea, 
and  is  fitter  for  the  office  of  commanding  others  than 
I  formerly  thought  him."  Then  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, he  thanked  him  for  the  tale,  which  had  short- 
ened the  way  in  so  interesting  a  manner. 

".\nd  it  is  from  this  singular  marriage,"  he  conti- 
nued, "that  Anna  of  Geier-stein  derives  her  origin  1" 

"Her  mother,"  answered  the  Swiss,  "was  Sybilla 
of  Arnheim,  the  infant  at  whose  christening  the 
mother  died — disappeared — or  whatever  you  may  list 
to  call  it.  The  barony  of  .\rnheim.  being  a  male  fief, 
reverted  to  the  Emperor.  The  castle  has  never  been 
inhabited  since  the  death  of  the  last  lord;  and  has, 
as  I  have  heard,  become  in  some  son  ruinous.    The 
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occupations  of  its  ancient  proprietors,  and,  above  all, 
the  catastrophe  of  its  last  iiihaliitaiit,  have  been 
tliought  to  render  it  no  eligible  place  of  residence." 

"Did  there  appear  any  thinji preternatural,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "  about  the  young  Haroness,  who  mar- 
ried tlie  brother  of  the  Landamman  ?" 

"So  far  as  I  have  heard,"  replied  Rudolph,  "  there 
were  stranjie  stories.  It  was  said  that  the  nurses,  at 
the  dead  of  night,  have  seen  Hermione,  the  last 
Baroness  of  Arnheim,  stand  weeping  by  the  side  of 
the  cliild's  cradle,  and  other  things  to  tlie  same  pur- 
pose. But  here  I  speak  from  less  correct  inforniaiion 
than  that  from  which  I  drew  my  former  narrative." 

"  And  since  the  credibility  of  a  story,  not  very  pro- 
bable in  itself,  must  needs  be  granted,  or  withheld, 
according  to  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  given,  may  I 
ask  you,"  said  Arthur,  "  to  tell  me  what  is  the  autho- 
rity on  whicii  you  have  so  much  reliance?" 

"  Willingly,  answered  the  Swiss.  "  Know  that 
Theodore  Donnerhugel,  the  favourite  page  of  the  last 
Baron  of  .\inheiin,  was  my  father's  brother.  Upon 
his  master's  death,  he  retired  to  his  native  town  of 
Berne,  and  most  of  his  time  was  employed  in  training 
me  up  to  arms  and  martial  exercises,  as  well  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  Germany  as  of  Switzerland,  for 
he  was  master  of  all.  He  witnessed  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears,  great  part  of  the 
melancholy  and  mysterious  events  which  I  have  de- 
tailed to  you.  Should  you  ever  visit  Berne,  you  may 
see  the  good  old  man." 

"You  think,  then,"  said  Arthur,  "that  the  appear- 
ance which  I  have  this  night  seen,  is  connected  with 
the  mysterious  marriage  of  Anne  of  Geierstein's 
grandfather?" 

"Nay,"  replied  Rudolph,  "think  not  that  I  can  lay 
down  any  positive  explanation  of  a  thing  so  strange. 
I  can  only  say,  that  unless  I  did  you  the  injustice  to 
disbelieve  your  testimony  respecting  the  apparition  of 
this  evening,  I  know  no  way  to  account  for  it,  except 
by  remembering  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  young 
lady's  blood  which  is  thouglit  not  to  be  derived  from 
the  race  of  Adam,  butiiiore  or  less  directly  from  one 
of  these  elementary  spirits,  which  have  been  talked  of 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  But  I  may  be 
mistaken.  We  will  see  how  she  bears  herself  in  the 
morning,  and  whether  she  carries  in  her  looks  the 
weariness  and  paleness  of  a  midnight  watcher.  If 
she  doth  not,  w-e  may  be  authorized  in  thinking,  either 
that  your  eyes  have  strangely  deceived  you,  or  that 
they  have  l)een  cheated  l)y  some  spectral  appearance, 
which  is  not  of  this  world." 

To  this  the  young  Englishman  attempted  no  reply, 
nor  was  there  time  for  any  ;  for  they  were  immediately 
afterwards  challenged  by  the  sentinel  from  the  draw- 
bridge. 

The  question,  "Who  goes  there?"  was  twice  satis- 
factorily answered,  before  .Sigisiiiund  would  admit  the 
patrol  to  cross  the  drawbridge. 

"  Ass  and  mule  that  thou  art,"  said  Rudolph,  "  what 
was  the  meaning  of  thy  delay  ?" 

"  Ass   and   mule   thyself,    Hauptman  !"    said   the 

Swiss,  in  answer  to  this  objurgation.     "I^iave  been 

,    surprised    by   a   goblin   on   niv   post  once   to-night 

V    already,  and  I  have  got  so  much  experience  upon  that 

i    matter,  that  I  will  not  easily  be  caught  a  second 

lime." 

"  What  goblin  thou  fool,"  said  Donnerhugel,  "  would 
be  idle  enough  to  play  his  gambols  at  the  expense  of 
80  very  poor  an  animal  as  lliou  art  7" 

"Thou  art  as  cross  as  my  father,  Hauptman,"  re- 
plied Sigismund,  "who  cries  fool  and  blockhead  at 
every  word  I  speak  ;  and  yet  I  have  lips,  teeth,  and 
tongue  to  .=peak  with,  just  like  other  folk." 

"We  will  notconlest  the  matter,  Sigismnnn,"  said 
Rudolph.  "It  is  clear,  that  if  thou  dost  dilTer  from 
other  people,  it  is  in  a  particular  which  thou  canst 
be  hardly  expected  to  find  out  or  acknowledge.  But 
what,  in  the  name  of  simplicity,  is  it  which  hafh 
alarmed  thee  on  thy  post  ?" 

"  Marry,  thus  it  was,  Hauptman,"  returned  Sigis- 
mund Biederman.  "I  was  someihing  tired,  you  see, 
with  lo(jking  up  at  the  broad  moon,  and  thinking 
what  in  the  universe  it  could  be  made  of,  and  how  we 
wnie  to  see  it  just  as  well  here  as  at  home,  this  place 


being  so  niany  miles  from  Geierstein.  I  was  tired  I 
say,  of  this  and  other  perplexing  thoughlSj  so  1  drew 
my  fur  cap  down  over  my  ears,  for  I  promise  you  the 
wind  blev/ shrill;  and  then  I  planted  mvsolf  firm  on 
my  feet,  with  one  of  my  legs  a  little  advanced,  and 
both  my  hanti«  resting  on  my  partisan,  which  1  placed 
upright  before  me  to  rest  upon ;  and  so  I  shut  mine 
eyes." 

"  Shut  thine  eyes,  Sigismund,  and  thou  upon  thy 
watch  I"  exclaimed  Donnerhugel. 

"  Care  not  thou  for  that,"  answered  Sigismund  ;  "  I 
kept  my  ears  open.  And  yet  it  was  to  little  purpose, 
for  something  came  imon  the  bridge  with  a  step  as 
stealthy  as  that  of  a  mouse.  I  looked  up  with  a  start 
at  the  moment  it  was  opposite  to  me,  and  when  I 
looked  up — whom  think  you  I  saw  T' 

"  Some  fool  like  thyself,"  said  Rudolph,  at  the  same 
time  pressing  Philipson's  foot  to  make  him  attend  to 
the  answer  ;  a  hint  which  was  little  necessary,  since 
he  waited  for  it  in  the  utmost  agitation.  Out  it  came 
at  last. 

"By  Saint  Mark,  it  was  our  own  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein !" 

"  It  is  impossible  !"  replied  the  Bernese. 
"I  should  have  said  so  too,"(jiioih  Sigismund,  " for 
I  had  peeped  inioherbedroom  before  she  went  thither, 
and  it  was  so  bedizened  that  a  guceii  or  a  princess 
might  have  slept  in  it ;  and  why  should  the  wench 
get  out  of  her  good  quarters,  with  all  her  friends 
about  her  to  guard  her,  and  go  out  to  wander  in  the 
lorest  7" 

"May  be,"  said  Rudolph,  "she  only  looked  from 
the  bridge  to  see  how  the  night  waned." 

"No,'  said  .Sigismund  ;  "she  was  returning  from 
the  forest.  I  saw  her  when  she  reached  the  end  ol 
the  bridge,  and  thought  of  striking  at  her,  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  devil  in  her  likeness.  lUit  1  remembered 
my  halberd  is  no  birch  switcli  to  chastise  boys  and 
girls  with;  and  had  I  done  Anne  any  harm,  you 
w^ould  all  have  been  angry  with  me,  and,  to  speak 
truth,  I  should  have  been  ill  pleased  with  myself;  for 
although  she  doth  make  a  jest  of  me  now  and  theii. 
yet  it  were  a  dull  house  ours  were  we  to  lose  Anne. 

"  Ass,"  answered  the  Bernese,  "  didst  thou  speak  to 
this  form,  or  goblin  as  you  call  it  7" 

"Indeed  I  did  not.  Captain  Wiseacre.  My  father 
is  ever  angry  with  me  when  1  speak  without  thinking, 
and  I  could  not  at  that  particular  moment  think  en 
any  thing  to  the  purpose.  Neither  was  there  time  to 
think,  for  she  passed  me  like  a  snow-flake  upon  a 
whirlwind.  I  marched  into  the  castle  after  her,  how- 
ever, calling  on  her  by  name ;  so  the  sleepers  were 
awakened,  and  men  flew  to  their  arms,  and  there  was 
as  much  confusion  as  if  Archibald  of  Hagenbach  had 
been  among  us  with  sword  aaid  pike.  And  who 
should  come  out  of  her  little  bedroom,  as  much  start- 
led and  as  much  in  a  busile  as  any  of  us,  but  Mrs. 
Anne  herself!  And  as  she  had  protested  she  had 
never  left  her  room  that  night,  why  I,  Sigismund 
Biederman,  was  made  to  stand  the  whole  blame,  as  if 
I  could  prevent  people's  ghosts  from  walking.  But  I 
told  her  my  mind  when  I  saw  them  all  so  set  against 
me.  'And,  Mistress  Anne,'  quoth  I,  'it's  well  known 
the  kindred  you  come  of;  aiicl,  after  this  fair  notice,  if 
you  send  any  of  your  double-gangers*  to  me,  let  them 
put  iron  tskullcaps  on  their  ht'ads,  for  J  will  give 
them  the  length  and  weight  of  a  Swiss  halberd,  come 
in  what  shape  they  list.'  However,  they  all  cried 
'Shame  on  me!'  and  my  father  drove  me  ou.  again, 
with  as  little  remorse  as  if  I  had  been  the  old  house- 
dog, which  had  stolen  in  from  his  watch  to  the  fire- 
side." 

The  Bernese  replied,  with  an  air  of  coldness  ap- 
proaching to  contempt,  "  Vou  have  slept  en  your 
watch.  Sigismund,  a  high  military  oflence,  and  you 
have  dreamed  while  you  slept.  You  were  in  good 
luck  that  the  Landamman  did  not  suspect  your  neg- 
ligence, or,  instead  of  being  sent  back  to  your  duty 
like  a  lazy  watch-dog,  you  might  have  been  scourged 
back  like  a  faithless  one  to  your  kennel  at  Geierstein, 
as  chanced  to  poor  Ernest  for  a  less  matter." 

•  nouble-walkers,  a  name  in  Germany  for  those  aerial  dupU 
cateii  ol'  humanity  who  represeiu  the  features  and  apptaraar*  «■ 
otlier  living  persons. 
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"Ernest  has  not  yet  gone  back  though,"  said  Si-  [  promptitude  to  seize  the  moment  of  repose,  which  is 
pstnuiid,  "and  I  think  he  may  pass  as  far  into  Bur-  I  acquired  by  a  hfe  of  vigilance  and  hardship,  was  in  a 
putidy  as  we  siiall  do  in  tliis  journey.     1  pray  you,  j  few  minutes  fast  asleep. 

however,  Hauptnian,  to  treat  me  not  dog-hke,  but  as  Arthur  remained  on  foot  but  a  little  longer,  to  dart 
b  man,  and  send  some  one  to  relieve  me,  instead  of  |  an  earnest  look  on  the  door  of  Anne  of  Geierstein's 
prating  here  in  the  cold  night  air.  If  there  be  any  j  apartment,  and  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  occiir- 
thing  to  do  to-morrow,  as  I  well  guess  there  may,  a  |  rences  of  the  evening.  But  they  formed  a  chaotic 
mouthful  of  food,  and  a  minute  of  sleep,  will  be  but  a  I  mystery,  for  which  he  could  see  no  clew,  and  the 
fitting  preparative,  and  I  have  stood  watch  here  these  j  necessity  of  holding  instant  communication  with  his 
two  mortal  hours."  father  compelled  him  forcibly  to  turn  his  thoughts  in 

Wirh  that  the  young  giant  yawned  portentously,  as  that  direction.  He  was  obliged  to  observe  caution 
if  to  enforce  the  reasons  of  his  appeal.  and  secrecy  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.     For  this 

"A  mouthful  and  a  minute!''  said  Rudolph,— "a  I  he  laid  himself  down  beside  hispareni,  whose  couch, 
roasted  ox,  and  a  lethargy  like  that  of  the  Seven  1  with  the  hospitality  which  he  had  experienced  from 
Sleepers,  would  scarce  restore  you  to  the  use  of  your  j  the  beginning  of  his  intercourse  with  the  kind- 
refreshed  and  waking  senses.     But  I  am  your  friend,    hearted    Swiss,  had    been  arranged    in  what  waa 


Sigismund,  and  you  are  secure  in  my  favourable  re 
port;  you  shall  be  instantly  relieved,  that  you  may 
sleep,  if  it  be  possible,  without  disturbances  from 
dreams. — Pass  on,  young  men,"  (addressing  the 
others,  who  by  this  tune  had  come  up,)  "and  go  to 
your  rest ;  Arthur  of  England  and  I  will  report  to 
the  I.andamman  and  the  Banneret  the  account  of 
our  patrol." 

The  patrol  accordingly  entered  the  castle,  and 
were  soon  heard  joining  their  slumberin"  compan- 
ions. Rudolph  Donnerhiigel  seized  Arthur's  arm, 
and,  while  they  went  towards  the  hall,  whispered  in 
his  ear, — 

"These  are  strange  passages ! — How  think  you  we 
should  reptjrt  them  to  the  deputation  ?" 

"That  I  must  refer  to  yourself,"  said  Arthur; 
"you  are  the  captain  of  our  watch.  I  have  done  my 
duly  in  telling  you  what  I  saw — or  thought  I  saw — it 
is  for  you  to  judge  how  far  it  is  Siting  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Landamman  ;  only,  as  it  concerns  the  ho- 
nour of  his  family,  to  his  ear  alone  I  think  it  should 
be  confided." 

"I  see  no  occasion  for  that,"  said  the  Bernese, 
hastily;  "it  cannot  afl'ect  or  interest  our  general 
safety.  Rut  I  may  take  occasion  hereafter  to  speak 
with  Anne  on  this  subject." 

This  latter  hint  gave  as  much  pain  to  Arthur,  as 
the  general  proposal  of  silence  on  an  affiiir  so  aeli- 
caie  had  atJbrded  hiin  satisfaction.  But  his  uneasi- 
ness was  of  a  kind  which  he  t'eh  it  necessary   to 


thought  the  most  convenient  place  of  the  apartment, 
and  somewhat  apart  from  all  others.  He  slept 
sound,  but  awoke  at  the  touch  of  his  son,  who  whir- 
pered  to  hirn  in  English,  for  the  greater  precautio» . 
that  he  had  important  tidings  for  his  private  ear. 

"Art  attack  on  our  post  ?"— said  the  elder  Philip^ 
son  ;  "  must  we  take  to  our  weapons?" 

"Not  now,"  said  .Vrthur;  "and  I  pray  of  you  not 
to  riseor  make  alarm — this  matterconcerns  us  alone." 

"  Tell  it  instantly,  my  son,"  replied  his  father ;  "  you 
speak  to  one  too  much  used  to  danger  to  be  startled 
at  it." 

"  It  is  a  case  for  your  wisdom  to  consider,"  said  Ar 
thur.  "I  had  information  while  upon  the  patrol,  that 
the  Governor  of  La  Fereite  will  unquestionably  seize 
upon  your  baggage  and  merchandise,  under  pretext  of 
levying  dues  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  I 
have  also  been  informed  that  our  escort  of  Swiss 
youth  are  determined  to  resist  this  exaction,  and  con- 
ceive themselves  possessed  of  the  numbers  and  means 
sufficient  to  do  so  successfully." 

"  By  St.  George,  tiiat  must  not  be  !"  said  the  elder 
Philipson  ;  "it  would  be  an  e\'il  requital  to  the  true- 
hearted  Landamman.  to  give  the  fiery  Duke  a  pre- 
text for  that  war  which  the  excellent  old  man  is  so 
anxiously  desirous  to  avoid,  if  it  be  possible.  Any  ex- 
actions, however  unreasonable,  1  will  gladly  pay.  But 
to  have  my  papers  seized  on  were  utter  ruin.  I  partly 
feared  this,  and  it  made  me  unwilling  to  join  myself 
to  the  Landamman's  party.    We  must  now  break  off 


suppress,  and  he  therefore  replied  with  as  much  com-    from  it.    This  rapacious  governor  will  not  surely  lay 
posure  as  he  could  assume  : —  I  hands  on  the  deputation,  which  seeks  his  master's 

"You  will  .ict,  Sir  Hauptman,  as  your  sense  of  I  court  under  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  but  I 
duty  and  delicacy  shall  dictate.  For  me,  I  shall  be  can  easily  see  how  he  might  make  our  presence  with 
•jilent  on  what  you  call  the  strange  passages  of  the    them  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  which  will  equally  suit  his 


night,  rendered  doublv  wonderful  by  the  report  of  S 
gismund  Biederman. 

"And  also  on  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  con- 
cerning our  auxiliaries  of  Berne  1"  said  Rudolph. 

"On  that  I  shall  certainly  be  silent,"  said  Arthur; 
"unless  thus  far,  that  I  mean  to  communicate  to  my 
father  the  risk  of  his  baggage  being  liable  to  examina- 
tion and  seizure  at  La  Feretie." 

"It  is  needless,"  said  Rudolph;  "I  will  answer 
with  head  and  hand  for  the  safety  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  him." 

"I  thank  you  in  his  name,"  said  Arthur;  "but  we 
are  peaceful  travellers,  to  whom  it  must  be  much 
more  desirable  to  avoid  a  broil  than  to  give  occasion 
for  one,  even  when  secure  of  coming  out  of  it  tri- 
umphantly." 

"These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  merchant,  but  not 
of  a  soLicr,"  said  Rudolph,  in  a  cold  and  displeased 
torie;  "but  the  matter  is  your  osvn,  and  ypu  must  act 
in  n  as  you  think  best.  Only  remember,  if  you  go  to 
La  Ferette  without  our  assistance,  you  hazard  both 
goods  and  life." 

They  entered,  as  he  spoke,  the  apartment  of  their 
fellow  travellers.  The  companions  of  their  patrol 
had  already  laid  themselves  down  amongst  their 
sleeping  comrades  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 
The  Landamman  and  the  Bannerman  of  Berne 
heard  Donnerhugel  make  a  report,  that  his  patrol, 
both  before  and  after  midnight,  had  been  made  in 


own  avaricious  spirit  and  the  humour  of  these  fiery 
young  men,  who  are  seeking  for  matter  of  offence. 
This  shall  not  be  taken  for  our  sake.  We  will  separate 
ourselves  from  tne  deputies,  and  remain  behind  till 
they  are  passed  on.  If  this  De  Hagenbach  be  not 
the  most  unreasonable  of  men,  I  will  find  a  way  to 
content  him  so  far  as  we  are  individually  concerned- 
Mean  while,  I  will  instantly  wake  the  Landamman," 
he  said,  "and  acquaint  him  with  our  purpose." 

This  was  immediately  done,  for  Philipson  was  not 
slow  in  tbe  execution  of  his  resolutions.  In  a  minute 
he  was  standing  by  the  side  of  Arnold  Biederman, 
who,  raised  on  his  elbow,  was  listening  to  his  com- 
munication, while,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Landam- 
man. rose  the  head  and  long  beard  of  the  deputy 
from  Schwitz,  his  large  clear  blue  eyes  gieaming 
from  beneath  a  fur  cap,  bent  on  the  Englishman's 
face,  by  stealing  a  glance  aside  now  and  then  to  mark 
the  impression  which  what  was  said  made  upon  his 
colleague. 

"Good  friend  and  host,"  said  the  elder  Philipson, 
"we  have  heard  for  a  certainty  that  our  poor  mer- 
chandise will  be  subjected  to  taxation  or  si  izure  on 
our  passage  through  La  Ferette,  and  I  would  gladly 
avoid  all  cause  of  quarrel,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  our 
own." 

"You  do  not  doubt  that  we  can  and  will  protect 
you?"  replied  the  Landamman.  "I  tell  you,  En.sf- 
li.shinan,  that  the  guest  of  a  Swiss  is  as  safe  by  his 


eafety,  and  without  any  encounter  which  expressed  j  side  as  an  eaglet  under  the  wing  of  its  dam;  and  to 
esltberdanger  or  suspicion.  TheBernese  then  wrapped  leave  us  becau.se  danger  approaches,  is  but  a  poor 
Wim  •!  his  cloak,  and.  iving  down  on  the  straw,  with  compliment  to  our  courage  and  constancy.  I  am  de* 
that    happv    iiiJitierericc    to    accommodation,    and  i  sirous  of  peace ;  but  not  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hira 
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self  should  wroni?  a  suest  of  mine,  so  far  as  my 
power  niifiiht  prevent  it." 

At  iliis  the  deputy  from  Schwitz  clenched  a  fist  like 
a  bull's  knuckles,  and  sliowed  it  above  the  shoulders 
of  tiis  friend. 

"It  is  even  to  avoid  this,  my  worthy  host,"  replied 
Philipson,  "  th;it  I  intend  to  separate  from  your  friend- 
ly conitmny  sooner  than  I  desire  or  purjwsed.  Bc- 
tiiiiik  viHi,  my  brave  and  worihy  host,  you  are  an 
amb;i«sador  seekinar  a  national  peace,  I  a  trader  seek- 
ing private  2;ain.  War,  or  quarn-ls  which  may  cause 
war,  are  alike  ruinous  to  your  purpose  and  mine.  I 
confess  to  you  frankly,  that  I  atn  wiUins;  and  able  to 
Day  a  large  ransom,  and  when  vou  are  departed  I  will 
negotiate  for  the  amount.  I  will  abide  in  the  town  of 
Bale  till  I  have  made  fair  terms  with  Archibald  de 
Hagenbach  ;  and  even  if  he  is  the  avaricious  extor- 
tioner you  describe  him,  he  will  be  somewhat  mode- 
rate with  me  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
booty  entirely,  by  my  turning  back  or  taking  another 
route.'' 

"You  speak  wisely,  Sir  Englishman,"  said  the 
I.andamman;  "and  I  thank  you  for  recalling  my 
duty  to  my  remembrance.  But  you  must  not,  never- 
theless, be  exposed  to  danger.  So  soon  as  we  move 
forward,  the  country  will  he  again  open  to  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Burgundian  Riders  and  Lanz-knechts, 
who  will  sweep  the  roads  in  every  direction.  The 
people  of  Brde  are  unhappily  too  timorous  to  protect 
you;  they  would  yield  you  up  upon  the  Governor's 
first  hint ;  and  for  justice  or  lenity,  you  might  as  well 
expect  it  in  hell  as  froip  Hagenbach." 

"There  are  conjurations,  it  is  said,  that  can  make 
hell  itself  tremble,"  said  Philipson;  "and  I  have 
means  to  propitiate  even  this  De  Hagenbach,  provid- 
ing I  c;.n  get  to  private  speech  with  him.  But  I  own 
I  can  expect  nothing  from  his  vv'ild  rideis,  but  to  be 
put  to  death  for  the  valr.e  of  my  cloak." 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  Landamman,  "and 
if  you  must  needs  separate  from  us,  for  «  hich  I  deny 
not  that  you  have  alleged  wise  and  worthy  reasons, 
wherefore  should  you  not  leave  Graff's-lust  two  hours 
before  us  7  The  roads  will  be  safe,  as  our  escort  is 
expected  ;  and  you  will  probably,  if  you  travel  early, 
find  De  Hagenbach  sober,  and  as  capable  as  he  ever 
is  of  hearing  reason,— that  is.  of  perceiving  his  own 
interest.  But,  after  his  breakfast  is  washed  down 
with  Rhinewein,  which  he  drinks  every  morning  be- 
fore he  hears  mass,  his  fury  blinds  even  his  avarice." 

"All  I  w'ant,  in  order  to  execute  this  scheme,"  said 
Philipson,  "is  the  loan  of  a  mule  to  carry  my  valise, 
which  is  packed  up  with  your  baggage." 

"  Take  the  she-mule,"  said  the  Landamman  ;  "  she 
belongs  to  my  brother  here  from  Schwitz ;  he  will 
gladly  bestow  her  on  thee.' 

"If  she  were  worth  twenty  crowris,  and  my  com- 
rade Arnold  desired  me  to  do  so,"  said  the  old  white- 
beard. 

"I  will  accept  her  as  a  loan  with  gratitude,"  said 
the  Englishman.  "But  how  can  you  dispense  with 
the  use  of  the  creature?    You  have  only  one  left." 

"We  can  easily  supply  our  want  from  Bale."  said 
the  Landamman.  "  Nay,  we  can  make  this  little  de- 
lay serve  your  purpose.  Sir  Engl  shman.  I  named  for 
our  time  of  departure,  the  first  hour  after  daybreak; 
we  will  postpone  it  to  the  second  hour,  which  will 
give  us  enough  of  time  to  get  a  horse  or  mule,  and 
■  you.  Sir  Philipson,  space  to  reach  La  Ferclte,  where 
I  I  trust  you  will  have  achieved  jour  business  with  De 
Hagenbach  to  vour  coiitcntment,  and  will  join  com- 
pany again  with  us  as  we  travel  through  Burgundy." 

"If  our  mutual  objects  will  permit  our  travelling 
I  together,  worthy  Landamman,"  answered  the  mer- 
chant, "I  shall  esteem  myself  most  happy  in  becom- 
ing the  partner  of  your  journey.— And  now  resume  the 
repose  which  I  have  interrupted." 

"God  bless  you,  w;ise  and  true-hearted  man,"  said 
the  Landamman,  rising  and  embracing  the  English- 
man. 'Should  we  never  meet  again,  I  will  still  re- 
member the  merchant  who  neglected  thoughts  of 
gain  that  he  might  keep  the  path  of  wisdom  and  recti- 
tade.  I  know  not  another  who  would  not  have 
risked  the  shedding  a  lake  of  blood  to  save  five  ounces 
of  gold.— Farewell   thou   too.  gallant   voung  man. 


Thou  hast  learned  among  us  to  keep  thy  foot  fimi 
while  on  (he  edge  of  a  Helvetian  crag,  out  none  can 
teach  thee  so  well  as  thy  father,  to  keep  an  upright 
path  among  the  morasses  and  precipices  of  human 
life." 

He  then  embraced  and  took  a  kind  farewell  ot  h;s 
friends,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  was  imitated  by  his 
friend  of  Schwitz,  who  swept  with  his  long  beard  ihe 
right  and  left  cheeks  of  both  the  Flriglishtnen,  and 
again  made  them  heartily  welcome  to  the  use  of  his 
mule.  All  then  once  more  composed  themselves  to 
rest,  for  the  space  which  remained  before  the  appear 
ance  of  the  autumnal  dawn. 


CHAPTER   Xin. 

The  pnmity  and  discorfi,  wiich  of  late 

Siiriiii:-'  friiin  tlie  r,-incoiou.s  .lutrase  iif  your  Pulce 

To  mercliain.i,  our  welldealint;  countrymen,— 

Wlio.  wanting  gililevs  to  rcceem  tlieir  livf;s, 

Have  seal'd  liis  rieorous  staiute?  witli  their  bloods, 

E.vcludes  all  pity  from  our  Ihrcat'ninc  Irmks. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

The  dawn  had  scarce  begun  to  touch  the  distant 
horizon,  when  Arthur  Philipson  was  on  foot  to  pre- 
pare for  his  father's  departure  and  his  own,  which,  as 
arran;',ed  on  the  preceding  night,  was  to  take  place 
two  hours  before  the  Landamman  and  his  attendants 
proposed  to  leave  the  ruinous  castle  of  GrafTs-lust, 
It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  separate  the 
neatly  arranged  packages  which  contained  his  father's 
effects,  frnni  the  clumsy  bundles  in  which  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Swiss  was' deposited.  The  one  set  of 
mails  was  made  up  with  the  neatness  of  men  accna- 
toined  to  long  and  perilous  journeys;  the  other,  with 
the  rude  carelessness  of  those  who  rarely  left  their 
home,  and  who  were  altogether  inexperienced. 

A  servant  of  the  Landamman  assisted  Arthur  in 
this  task,  and  in  placing  his  father's  bacgage  on  the 
mule  belonging  to  the  bearded  deputy  from  Schwitz. 
From  this  man  also  he  received  instruction';  concern- 
ing the  road  from  Graff's-lust  to  Brisach,  (the  chief 
citadel  of  La  Ferette,)  which  was  too  plain  and 
direct  to  render  it  likely  that  they  should  incur  any 
risk  of  losing  their  way,  as  had  befallen  them  when 
travelling  on  the  Swiss  mountains.  Every  thing 
being  now  prepared  for  their  departure,  the  young 
Englishman  awakened  his  father,  and  acquainted 
him  that  all  was  ready.  He  then  retired  towards  the 
chimney,  while  his  father,  according  to  his  daiiy 
custom,  repeated  the  prayer  of  St.  Julian,  tlie  patron 
of  travellers,  and  adjusted  his  dress  for  the  journey. 

It  v/ill  not  be  wondered  at,  that,  while  tlie  father 
went  through  his  devotions,  and  eciuipped  himself  for 
travel,  Arthur,  with  his  heart  full  of  what  he  had 
seen  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  for  some  time  before,  and 
his  brain  dizzy  with  the  recollection  of  the  incidents 
of  the  preceding  night.should  have  ktpt  his  eyes  riveted 
on  thedoorof  ihe  sleeping  apartment  at  vvliieh  he  had 
last  seen  that  young  person  disappear;  that  i=,  u-nlesg 
the  pale,  and  seemingly  fantastic  form,  which  had 
twice  crossed  him  so  strangely,  should  prove  no  wan- 
dering spirit  of  the  elememX  but  the  living  substance 
of  the  person  whose  appearance  it  bore.  So  eager 
was  his  curiosity  on  this  subject,  that  he  strained  hi3 
eyes  to  the  utmost,  as  if  it  had  been  pos.'ihie  for  them 
to  have  penetrated  through  wood  and  walls  into  the 
chamber  of  the  slumbering  maiden,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  her  eye  or  cheek  bore  any  mark  that 
she  had  last  night  been  a  watcher  or  a  wanderer. 

"But  that  was  the  proof  to  which  Rudolpn  ap- 
pealed," he  said,  internally,  "and  Rudolph  alone  wili 
nave  the  opportunity  of  remarking  the  result.  'VN'ho 
knows  what  advantage  my  communication  may 
give  him  in  his  suit  with  yonder  lovely  creature  1 
And  what  must  she  think  of  me,  save  as  one  light  of 
thought  and  loose  of  tongue,  to  whom  nothing  extra- 
ordiiinry  can  cliance,  but  he  must  hasit  n  fo  babble 
it  into  tne  ears  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  him  at 
the  moment?  I  would  my  tongue  had  been  palsied 
ere  I  said  a  syllable  to  youder  proud,  yet  wily  prize- 
fiehter!  I  shall  never  see  her  more— that  is  to  be 
counted  for  certain.  I  shall  never  know  lb."  triio 
interpretation  of  ihose  mysteries  which  hang  around 
her.   But  to  think  I  mav  have  orated  something  tetio- 
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tng  to  throw  her  into  the  power  of  yonder  feroc-ous 
boor,  will  be  a  subject  of  remorse  to  me  while  I  iive," 

Here  he  was  startled  out  of  his  reverie  by  the  voice 
of  iiis  father.  "  Why,  how  now,  boy ;  art  thou  waking, 
Arthur,  or  sleeping  on  thy  fefej  from  the  fatigue  of  last 
night's  service  7" 

"Not  so,  my  fafhei."  answered  Arthur,  at  once 
recollecting'  himself.  Somewhat  drowsy,  perhaps; 
but  the  fresh  morning  air  will  soon  put  that  to  flight." 

Walking  with  precaution  through  the  group  of 
sleepers  who  lav  around,  the  elder  Philipson,  when 
they  had  gained  the  door  of  the  apartment,  turned 
hack,  and,  looking  on  the  straw  couch  which  the 
iarse  form  of  the  I^andamman,  and  the  silvery  beard 
of  liis  constant  companion,  touched  by  the  earliest 
oeams  of  light,  distinguished  as  that  of  Arnold  Bie- 
'iernian,  he  muttered  between  his  lips  an  involuntary 
adieu. 

"Farewell,  mirror  of  ancient  faith  and  integrity, — 
farewell,  noble  Arnold,— farewell,  soul  of  truth  and 
candour, — to  whom  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  false- 
hood, are  alike  unknown  !" 

And  farewell,  thought  his  son,  to  the  loveliest,  and 
most  candid,  yet  most  mysterious  of  maidens! — Hut 
the  adieu,  as  may  well  be  believed,  was  not,  like  that 
of  his  father,  expressed  in  words. 

They  were  soon  after  on  the  outside  of  the  gate. 
The  Swiss  domestic  was  liberally  recompensed,  and 
charged  with  a  thousand  kind  words  of  farewell 
and  of  remembrance  to  the  Landanunan  from  his 
English  guests,  mingled  with  hopes  and  wishes  that 
they  might  soon  meet  again  in  the  Burgundian  terri- 
.ory.  The  young  man  then  took  the  bridle  of  the 
mule,  and  led  the  animal  forward  on  their  journey  at 
an  easy  pace,  his  father  walking  by  his  side. 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  the  elder  Philipson 
addressed  Arthur.  "I  fear  me,"  he  said,  "  we  shall 
see  the  worthy  Landamman  no  more.  The  youths 
•who  attend  him  are  bent  upon  taking  ollence— the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  will  not  f;iil,  1  ft-ar,  to  give  them 
ample  occasion— and  the  peace  which  thi^  e.xcelk-nt 
man  desires  for  the  land  of  his  fathers,  will  be  sliip- 
wrecked  ere  they  reach  the  Duke's  presence;  though 
«ven  were  it  otheivvise,  how  the  proudest  prince  in 
Europe  will  brook  the  moody  looks  of  burgesses  and 
peasants,  (so  will  Charles  of  Burgundy  term  the 
friends  we  have  parted  from.)  is  a  question  too  easily 
answered.  A  war,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, save  Louis  of  France,  will  certainly  take 
place;  and  dreadful  must  be  the  contest  if  the  ranks 
of  the  Burgundian  chivalry  shall  encounter  those  iron 
sons  of  the  nioiintains,  before  whom  so  many  of  the 
Austrian  nobility  have  been  repeatedly  pro:-rated." 

"1  am  so  much  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  yo': 
Bay,  my  father,"  replied  Arthur,  "that  I  Judge  even 
this  day  will  not  pass  over  without  a  breach  of  truce. 
I  have  already  put  on  my  shirt  of  mail,  in  case  we 
phould  meet  bad  company  betwixt  Grafis-Iust  and 
Bris^ch  ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven  that  you  would 
observe  the  same  precaution.  It  will  not  delay  our 
journey;  and  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  at  least,  will 
travel  with  much  greater  consciousness  of  safety 
should  you  do  so." 

"I  understand  you,  my  son,"  replied  the  eider 
Philipson.  "But  I  am  a  peaceful  traveller  in  the 
puke  of  Burgundy's  territories,  and  must  not  will- 
ingly suppose,  that  while  under  the  shadow  of  his 
banner,  I  must  guard  mvself  against  banditti,  as  if 
I  were  in  the  wilds  of  Pafestine.  .\s  for  theauJhority 
of  his  officers,  and  the  extent  of  their  exactions,  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  they  are,  in  our  circumstances, 
ihings  to  be  submitted  to  without  grief  or  grudging." 

Leaving  the  two  travellers  to  JDiirney  towards 
Brisach  at  tlvir  leisure,  I  must  trnnsport  my  rendi  rs 
')  the  eastern  gate  of  that  small  town,  whi'-h,  situated 
on  an  eminince,  had  a  commamling  prospect  on 
eveiv  side,  but  especially  towards.  B.lle.  It  did  not 
properly  mane  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Duke 
of  Bu  ijundy,  but  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  in 
pawn  or  in  pledge,  for  the  repayment  of  a  considera-  1 
Ide  sum  of  money,  due  to  Charles  by  the  F.mperor 
Sigisniund  of  .Austria,  to  whom  the  seigniority  of  the 
place  belonged  in  property.  But  the  town  Iny'so  con- 
veniently for  distressing  the  commerce  of  the  Swiss, 


^nd  ir^ictir^  oa  that  people,  whom  he  at  oncehated 
and  despised,  similar  marks  of  his  malevolence^ 
as  to  encourage  2  general  opinion,  that  the  Duke  o} 
Burgundy,  the  implacable  and  unreasonable  enemy 
of  these  mountaineers,  would  never  listen  to  any 
terms  of  redemption,  tiowever  equitable  or  advanta- 
geous, which  might  have  the  effect  of  restoring  to 
the  Emperor  an  advanced  post,  of  such  consequence 
to  the  gratification  of  his  dislike,  as  Brisach. 

The  situation  of  the  little  town  was  in  itself  strong, 
but  the  fortifications  which  surrounded  it  were  barely 
sufficient  to  repel  any  sudden  attack,  and  i;ot  adequate 
to  resist  for  any  length  of  time  a  formal  siege.  The 
morning  beams  had  shone  on  the  spire  of  the  church 
for  more  than  an  hour,  when  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man, 
wrapt  in  a  morning  gown,  over  which  w^as  buckled  a 
broad  belt,  supporting  on  the  left  side  a  sword,  on  the 
right  a  dagger,  approached  the  barbican  of  the  eastern 
gate.  His  bonnet  displayed  a  feather,  which,  or  th« 
tail  of  a  fo.x  in  ''eu  of  it,  was  the  emblem  of  genllf 
blood  throughout  all  Germany,  and  a  badge  highlj 
prized  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  wear  it. 

The  small  party  of  soldiers  who  had  kept  watch 
there  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
supplied  sentinels  both  for  ward  and  out-look,  took 
arms  on  the  appearance  of  tlys  individual,  and  drew 
themselves  up  in  the  form  of  a  guard,  which  receives 
with  military  reverence  an  officer  of  importance. 
Arciiibald  de  Hagenbach's  countenance,  for  it  was 
the  Governor  himself,  expressed  that  settled  peevish- 
ness and  ill  temper  which  characterize  the  morning 
hours  of  a  valetudinary  debauchee.  His  head  throb- 
bed, his  pulse  was  feverish,  and  his  cheek  was  pale,— 
symptoms  of  his  having  spent  the  last  night,  as  was 
his  usual  custom,  amid  wine  stoups  and  flagons. 
.Judging  from  the  haste  with  which  his  soldiers  fell 
into  their  ranks,  and  the  awe  and  silence  which 
reigned  among  them,  it  appeared  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  expect  and  dread  his  ill  humour  on  such 
occasions.  He  glanced  at  them,  accordingly,  an 
inquisitive  and  dissatisfied  look,  as  if  he  sought  some- 
thing on  which  to  vent  his  peevishness,  and  then 
asked  for  the  "  loitering  dog  Kilian." 

Kilian  presently  made  his  appearance,  a  stout  hard 
favoured  man-at-arms,  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  and  by 
rank  the  personal  .sciuire  of  the  Governor. 

"What  news  of  the  Swiss  churls,  Ki'.ian?"  de- 
manded .Archibald  de  Hagenbach.  "They  should, 
i)y  their  thrifty  habits,  have  been  on  the  road  two 
hours  since.  Have  tlie  peasant-clods  presumed  to 
ape  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  and  stuck  by  the  flask 
till  cock-crow?" 

"  By  my  faith,  it  may  well  be,"  answered  Kilian; 
"  the  "burghers  of  Bale  gave  them  full  means  o"f  ca- 
rousal." 

"  How,  Kilian  ?— They  dared  not  offer  hospitality 
to  the  Swiss  drove  of  bullocks,  after  the  charge  w« 
sent  them  to  the  contrary?" 

■'  Nay,  the  Balese  received  them  nbt  into  the 
town,"  replied  the  squire;  "but  1  learned,  by  sure 
espial,  that  they  afforded  ihein  means  of  quartering 
at  Graffs-lust,  which  was  furnished  with  many  a  fair 
irammon  and  pasty,  to  speak  naught  of  flasks  of 
Rhine-wine,  barrels  of  beer,  and  stoups  of  strong 
waters." 

"The  Balese  shall  answer  this,  Kilian,''  said  the 
Governor;  "do  they  think  I  am  for  ever  to  be  thrust- 
ing mv'self  between  the  Duke  and  his  pleasure  on  their 
behalf?— The  fat  porkers  have  presumed  too  much 
since  we  accepted  some  trifTiing  gifts  at  their  hands, 
more  for  gracing  of  them,  than  for  any  advantage  we 
could  make  of  their  paltry  donations.  Was  it  not 
the  winp  from  Bale  which  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
out  in  pint  goblets,  lest  it  should  become  sour  before 
morning?" 

"It  was  drunk  out,  and  in  pint  goblets  too,"  said 
Kilian;  "so  much  I  can  well  remember." 

"Why,  go  to  then,"  said  the  Governor;  "  they  shall 
know,  th<'se  beasts  of  Bale,  that  I  hold  myself  no  way 
obliged  by  such  donations  as  these,  and  that  my 
remembrance  of  the  wines  which  *  carouse,  rests  no 
longer  than  the  headache  which  the  mixttu-es  they 
drug  me  with  never  fiil  of  late  vears  to  leave  behind 
for  the  next  morning's  pastime." 
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"Your  excellency,"  replied  the  squire,  "will  make 
it  then  a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  end 
the  city  of  BaJc,  that  they  gave  this  indirect  degree  of 
comfort  and  assistance  to  the  Swiss  deputation?" 

"Ay,  marry  will  I,"  said  De  Hagenbach,  "unless 
there  be  wise  men  among  theiri,  who  shall  show  me 
good  reasons  for  prote-ciing  them.  Oh,  the  Balese  do 
not  know  our  Noble  Duke,  nor  the  gift  he  hath  for 
chastising  the  "utter-blooded  citizens  of  a  free  town. 
Thou  canst  tell  them,  Kilian.  as  well  as  any  man, 
how  he  dealt  with  the  villains  of  Liege,  when  they 
Would  needs  be  pragmatical." 

"I  will  apprize  them  of  the  matter,"  said  Kilian. 
•when  opportunity  shall  .serve,  and  I  trust  I  shall  find 
them  in  a  temper  disposed  to  cultivate  your  honoura- 
ole  friendship. 

"  Nay,  if  it  is  the  same  to  them,  it  is  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  me,  Kilian,"  continued  the  Governor;  "but, 
methinks  whole  and  sound  throats  are  worth  some 
purchase,  were  it  only  to  swallow  black  puddings  and 
schwarz-beer,  to  say  nothing  of  Wcstphalian  hams 
and  Nicrensieiner — 1  say,  a  slashed  throat  is  a  useless 
thi-ng,  Kilian." 

"  I  wilt  make  the  fat  citizens  to  understand  their 
danger,  and  the  necessity  of  making  interest,"  an- 
swered Kilian.  "Sure,  1  am  not  now  to  learn  how 
to  turn  the  ball  into  vour  excellency's  lap." 

"You  speak  well,"  said  Sir  Archibald  : — "but  how 
chanced  it  thou  hast  so  little  to  say  to  the  Switzers' 
leaguer?  I  should  have  thought  an  old  trooper  like 
thee  woidd  have  ma-de  their  pinions  flutter  amidst  the 
good  cheer  thou  tellest  me  of." 

"I  migiit  as  well  have  annoyed  an  angry  hedge- 
hog with  my  bare  finger,"  said  Kilian.  "I  surveyed 
GrafTs-lust  myself ;— there  were  sentinels  on  the  cas- 
tle walls,  a  sentinel  on  the  bridge,  besides  a  regular 
patrol  of  these  Swiss  fellows  who  kept  strict  watch. 
So  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  otherwise, 
knowing  your  e.xcellency's  ancient  quarrel,  I  would 
have  had  a  hit  at  them,  when  they  should  never 
have  known  who  hurt  them.  I  will  tell  you,  how- 
ever, fairly,  that  these  churls  are  acquiring  better 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  best  Ritter 
knight." 

"Well,  they  will  be  the  better  worth  the  looking 
after  when  they  arrive,"  said  De  Hagenbach  ;  "  they 
come  forth  in  state  doubtless,  vvith  all  their  finery, 
their  wives'  chains  of  silver,  their  own  medals,  and 
rings  of  lead  and  copper. — Ah,  the  base  hinds,  they 
are  unworthy  that  a  man  of  noble  blood  should  ease 
them  of  their  trash  !" 

"There  is  belter  ^yare  among  them,  if  my  intelli- 
gence hath  not  deceived  me,"  replied  Kilian  ;  "  there 
are  merchants" 

"Pshaw!  the  packhorses  ol^  Berne  and  Soleure," 
said  the  Governor,  "  with  their  paltry  lumber,  cloth 
too  coarse  to  make  covers  for  horses  of  any  breeding, 
and  linen  that  is  more  like  hair-cloth  than  any  com- 
position of  flax.  I  will  strip  them,  however,  were 
It  but  to  vex  the  knaves.  What!  not  content  with 
claiming  to  be  treated  like  an  independent  people,  and 
sending  forth  deputies  and  embassies  forsooth,  they 
sxpect.  I  warrant,  to  make  the  indemnities  of  am- 
bassadors cover  the  ititroduciion  of  a  cargo  of  their 
contraband  commodities,  and  thus  insult  the  noble 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  cheat  him  at  the  same  time? 
But  De  Hagenbach  is  neither  knight  nor  gentleman 
if  he  allow  them  to  pass  unchallenged." 

"And  they  are  better  worth  being  stopped,"  said 
Kilian,  "than  your  Excellency  supposes;  for  they 
have  English  merchants  along  with  them,  and  under 
their  protection." 

"English  merchants!"  exclaimed  De  Hagenbach, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  Joy;  "English  merchants, 
Kilian!  Men  talk  of  Cathay  and  Ind,  where  there 
are  mines  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  diamonds;  but,  on 
the  faith  of  a  gentleinan,  I  believe  these  brutish 
Islanders  have  the  caves  of  treasure  wholly  within 
their  own  foggy  land  !  And  then  the  variety  of  their 
rich  merchandise,— Ha,  Kilian !  is  it  a  long  train  of 
taules— a  iolly  tinkling  team?— By  our  Lady's  glove! 
the  sound  of  it  is  already  jingling  in  my  ears,  more 
musically  than  all  the  harps  of  all  the  minne-singers 
ttHeilbron!" 

Vol.  VI. 


"  Nay,  my  lord,  there  is  no  great  train,"  replied  the 
squire  ;— "only  two  men,  as  I  am  given  to  understand, 
with  scarce  so  rnuch  baggage  as  loads  a  mule ;  but, 
it  IS  said  of  infinite  value,  silk  and  samite,  lace  and 
furs,  pearls  and  jewellery-work— perfumes  from  tha 
East,  atid  gold-work  from  Venice." 

"Raptures  and  paradise!  say  not  a  word  more," 
exclaimed  the  rapacious  knight  of  Hagenbach  ;  "  they 
are  all  our  own,  Kiliati !  Why,  these  are  the  very  men 
I  have  dreamed  of  twice  a  week  for  this  month  past — 
ay,  two  men  of  middle  stature,  or  somewhat  under  it— 
with  smooth,  round,  fair,  comely  visages,  having  sto- 
machs as  plump  as  partridges,  and  purses  as  plump 
as  their  stomachs — Ha,  whatsayst  thou  to  my  dream, 
Kilian  ?" 

"Only,  that  to  be  quite  soothfast,"  answered  the 
squire,  "it  should  have  included  the  presence  of  a 
score,  cr  thereabouts,  of  sturdy  young  giants  as  ever 
climbed  clifi;  or  carried  bolt  to  whistle  at  a  chan.ois — 
a  lusty  plump  of  clubs,  bills,  and  partisans,  such  as 
make  shields  crack  like  oaten  cakes,  and  helmets 
ring  like  church-bells." 

"The  belter,  knave,  the  better!"  exclaimed  the  Go- 
vernor, rubbing  his  hands.  "English  pedlars  to 
plunder!  Swiss  bullies  to  beat  into  .submission!  1 
wot  Well,  we  can  have  nothing  of  the  Helvetian  swine 
save  their  beastly  bristles— it  is  lucky  they  bring  these 
two  island  sheep  along  with  them.  Biit  we  must  get 
ready  our  boar- spears,  and  clear  the  clipping-pens  for 
exercise  of  our  craft. — Here,  Lieutenant  Schonfeldt!" 

An  officer  stepped  forth. 

"  How  many  men  are  here  on  duty?" 

"About  sixty,"  replied  the  officer.  "Twenty  out  on 
parties  in  ditti^rent  directions,  and  there  may  be  forty 
or  fifty  in  their  quarters." 

"Order  them  all  under  arms  instantly ;— hark  ye, 
not  by  tnimpet  or  bugle,  but  by  warning  thern  indivi- 
dually in  their  quarters,  to  draw  to  arms  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  rendezvous  here  at  the  eastern  gate. — ' 
Tell  the  villains  there  is  booty  to  be  gained,  and  they 
shall  have  their  share." 

"On  these  terms,"  said  Schonfeldt,  "they  will 
walkover  a  spider's  web  without  startling  the  insect 
that  wove  it.  I  will  collect  them  without  loss  of  an 
instant." 

"I  tell  thee,  Kilian.'J  continued  the  exulting  corn- 
mandant,  again  speaking  apart  with  his  confidential 
attendant,  "nothing  could  come  so  luckily  as  tha 
chance  of  this  onslaught.  Duke  Charles  desires  to 
afTront  the  Swiss,— not,  look  you,  that  he  cares  to  act 
towards  them  by  his  own  direct  orders,  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  termed  a  breach  of  public  faith 
towards  a  peaceful  embassy;  but  the  gallant  follower 
who  shall  save  his  prince  the  scandal  of  such  an  afi'air, 
and  whose  actions  may  be  termed  a  mistake  or  mis- 
apprehension, shall,  I  warrant  you,  bo  accounted  to 
have  done  knightly  service.  Perchance  a  frown  may 
be  passed  upon  him  in  public,  but  in  private  the  Duka 
will  know  how  to  esteem  him. — Why  standest  thou 
so  silent,  man,  and  what  ails  thy  ugly  ill-looking 
aspect?  Thou  art  not  afraid  of  twenty  Swiizerboys, 
and  we  at  the  head  of  such  a  band  of  spears?" 

"The  Swiss,"  answered  Kilian,  "will  give  and  take 
good  blows,  yet  I  have  no  fear  of  thern.  But  I  like 
not  that  we  should  trust  too  much  to  Duke  Charles. 
That  he  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  pleased  with 
any  dishonour  done  the  Swiss  is  likely  enough  ;  but 
if,  as  your  excellency  hints,  he  finds  it  afterwards  con- 
venient to  disown  the  action,  he  is  a  prince  likely  to 
give  a  lively  colour  to  his  disavowal  by  hanging  up  the 
actors !" 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  commandant,  "I know  where 
I  stand.  Such  a  trick  were  like  enough  to  be  played 
by  Louis  of  France,  but  it  is  foreign  to  the  blunt  cna- 
racter  of  our  Bold  one  of  Burgundy.— Why  the  devil 
stand'st  thou  still,  man,  simpering  like  an  ape  at  a 
roasted  chestnut,  which  he  thinks  too  warm  for  his 
fingers  ?" 

"Your  excellency  is  wise  as  well  as  warlike,"  said 
the  esquire,  "and  it  is  ngt  for  me  to  contest  your 
pleasure.  Biat  this  peaceful  embassy — these  English 
merchants— if  Charles  goes  to  war  with  Louis,  as  the 
rumour  is  current,  what  he  should  most  of  all  desire 
is  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,,  and  the  assistance 
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of  England,  whose  King  is  crossing;  the  sea  with  a 
great  army.  Now  you,  Sir  Archibald  of  Hagenbach, 
may  well  do  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  iiioruing, 
which  will  put  the  Confederated  Cantons  in  arms 
against  Charles,  and  turn  the  English  from  allies 
into  enemies." 

"I  care  not,"  said  the  commandant;  "I  know  the 
Duke's  humour  well,  and  if  he,  the  master  of  so  many 

firovinces,  is  willing  to  risk  tlM-m  in  a  self-willed  fro- 
ic,  what  is  it  to  Archibald  de  Haiienbaeh,  who  has 
not  a  fcut  of  land  lo  lose  in  the  cause  ?" 

'  But  you  have  life,  mv  lord,"  said  the  esquire. 

"Ay,  hfi'!"  replie<i  the  knigbt;  "a  paltry  right  to 
exist,  which  I  have  been  ready  to  stake  every  day  of 
my  life  for  dollars— ay,  and  for  creutzers— and  think 
you  I  will  hesitate  to  pledge  it  for  broad-pieces,  jewtls 
of  the  East,  and  goldsmith's  work  of  Venice?  iVo, 
Kiliaii ;  these  English  must  be  eased  of  their  bales, 
that  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  may  drink  a  purer  flask 
than  their  thin  Moselle,  and  wear  a  br.)cade  doublet 
instead  of  greasy  velvet.  Nor  is  it  less  necessary  that 
Kilian  should  have  a  seemly  new  jerkin,  with  a  purse 
of  ducats  to  jingle  at  his  girdle." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Kihan,  "that  last  argument 
hath  disaimed  my  scmples,  and  1  give  up  the  point, 
fiince  It  ill  behts  me  to  dispute  with  your  e.vcel- 
lenrv." 

"  'Fo  the  work  then,"  said  iiis  leader.  "  But  stay 
—we  mi>st  first  fake  the  church  along  with  us.  The 
priest  of  Saint  Paul's  hath  been  moody  of  laie,  and 
spread  abroail  strang,j  things  from  the  pulpit,  as  if  we 
were  liule  better  than  common  pillagers  and  robbers. 
Nay,  he  hath  had  (he  insolence  to  warn  me,  as  hi- 
termed  it,  twice,  in  strange  form.  It  were  well  to 
break  the  growling  inastitl's  bald  head;  but  since 
that  might  be  ill  taken  by  the  Duke,  the  ne.xt  point  of 
wisdom  is  to  fling  him  a  bone." 

"  He  may  be  a  dangerous  enemy,"  said  the  squire 
dubiously  ;  "his  po\v:r  is  great  with  the  people." 

"Tush!"  replied  Hagenbach,  "I  know  how  to 
disarm  the  shaveling.  Send  to  him,  and  tell  him  to 
come  hither  to  speak  with  me.  Mean  while  liave  all 
(Air  force  under  arms:  let  the  barbican  and  barrier  be 
well  manned  with  archers;  station  spearmen  in  the 
houses  on  each  hand  of  the  gateway;  and  let  the 
street  be  baiTicadt  1  with  carts,  well  bound  together, 
but  placed  as  if  they  had  been  there  by  accident-^ 
place  a  body  of  determined  fellows  in  these  carts,  and 
behind  them.  So  soon  as  the  merch.ints  and  their 
mules  enter,  (for  that  is  the  main  point,)  up  with  your 
diawhridge,  down  with  the  portcullis,  send  a  volli  y 
of  arrows  among  those  who  are  without,  if  they  make 
any  sr;utHe  ;  disarm  and  secure  those  who  have  en- 
tered, and  are  cooped  up  between  tVie  baiTicade  before, 
and  the  ambush  behind  and  around  them— And  //ie?i, 
Kilian" 

"  And  then,"  said  his  esquire,  "shall  we,  like  merry 
Free  Companions,  be  knuckle  deep  in  ^he  Enghsh 
budgets"^ 

"And,  like  jovial  hunters,"  replied  the  knight, 
•'  elbow-deep  in  Swiss  blood." 

'  The  game  will  stand  at  bay  though."  answered 
Kilian.  "  They  are  letl  by  that  Doniierhugel  whom 
we  have  heard  of,  whom  they  call  the  Voung  Bear  of 
Berne.    They  will  turn  to  their  defence." 

"  The  better,  man— wouldst  thou  kill  sheep  rather 
than  hunt  wolves'?  Besides,  our  toils  are  set,  and  the 
whole  garrison  shall  assist.  Shame  on  thee,  Kilian, 
tLou  wert  not  wont  to  have  so  many  scruples!" 

■'  Nor  have  I  now,"  said  Kilian.  "  But  these  Swiss 
bills,  and  owo-handed  swords  of  the  breadth  of  four 
inches,  are  no  child's  plav. — And  then  if  you  call  all 
OUT  garrison  to  the  attack,  to  whom  will  your  exccl- 
len  ;y  intrust  the  defence  of  the  other  gates, -and  the 
circuit  of  the  svalls  V 

"  Lock,  bolt,  and  chain  np  the  gates,"  replied  the 
Governor,  "and  bring  the  keys  hither.  There  shall 
nr  one  leave  the  place  till  this  alTair  is  over.  Let 
bome  score  of  the  citizens  take  arms  for  the  duty  of 
ttuarding  the  walls;  and  look  they  discharge  it  well, 
or  J  will  lay  a  fine  on  them  which  they  shall  discharge 
to  purpose." 

"  They  will  grumble,"  said  Kilian.  "  They  say, 
tliat  not  bsing  the  Duke's  subjects,  though  the  place 


is  impledged  to  his  Grace,  they  are  not  liable  to  mili- 
tary service." 

"They  lie!  the  cowardly  slaves,"  .answered  De 
Hagenbach.  "If  I  have  not  employed  them  much 
hitherto,  it  is  because  I  scorn  their  assistance;  nor 
would  I  now  use  their  help,  were  it  for  any  thing  save 
to  keep  a  watch,  by  looking  out  straight  before  thenu 
Let  them  obey,  as  they  respect  their  property,  pei  • 
sons,  and  families." 

A  deep  voice  behind  them  repeated  the  emphatic 
language  of  Scripture, — "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  man 
flourish  in  his  power  even  like  unto  a  laurel,  but  I 
returned  and  he  was  not — yea,  I  sought  him,  but  be 
was  not  to  be  found." 

Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  turned  sternly,  and 
encountered  the  dark  and  ominous  looks  of  the  priest 
of  Saint  Paul's,  dressed  in  the  vestments  of  his  order. 

"We  are  busy,  father,"  said  the  Governor,  "and 
will  hear  your  preachment  another  time." 

"  I  come  by  your  summons,  Sir  Governor,"  said 
the  priest,  "or  I  had  not  intruded  myself  where  I  well 
knew  my  preachments,  if  you  term  them  so,  will  do 
no  good." 

"  O,  I  crave  your  mercy,  reverend  father,"  said  Da 
Hagenbach.  Yes,  it  is  triie  that  I  did  send  for  you, 
to  desire  vour  prayers  and  kind  intercession  with  Our 
Lady  and  Saint  Paul,  in  some  transactions  which 
are  likely  to  occur  this  morning,  and  in  which,  as  tho 
Lombard  says,  I  do  espy  roba  di  gxiadagno.'" 

"  Sir  Archibald,"  answered  the  priest  calmly,  "  I 
well  hope  and  trust  that  you  do  not  forget  the  nature 
of  the  glorified  Saints,  so  far  as  to  ask  them  for  their 
blessing  upon  such  exploits  as  you  have  been  too  oft 
engaged  in  since  your  arrival  amongst  us— an  event 
which  of  itself  gave  token  of  the  Divine  anger.  Nay, 
let  me  say,  humble  as  I  am,  that  decency  to  a  ser- 
vant of  the  altar  should  check  you  from  proposing  to 
ine  to  put  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  pillage  and 
robbery." 

"  I  understand  you,  father,"  said  the  rapacious 
Governor,  "  and  you  shall  see  I  do.  While  you  are 
the  Duke's  subject,  you  must  by  your  office  put  up 
your  prayers  for  his  success  in  matters  that  are  fairly 
managed.  You  acknowledge  this  with  a  "raceful 
bend  of  your  reverend  head  ?  Well,  then,  I  will  be  as 
reasonable  as  you  are.  Say  we  desire  the  interces- 
sion of  the  gooii  Saints,  and  of  you,  their  pious  orator, 
in  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  path,  and,  it 
you  will,  somewhat  of  a  doubtful  complexion, — are 
we  entitled  to  ask  you  or  them  for  their  pains  and 
trouble  without  a  just  consideration?  Surely  no. 
Therefore  I  vow  and  solemnly  promise,  that  if  I  have 
good  fortune  in  this  morning's  adventure.  Saint  Paul 
shall  have  an  altar-cloth  anti  a  basin  of  silver,  large 
or  little,  as  mv  booty  will  permit— Our  Lady  a  web  of 
satin  for  a  full  suit,  with  a  necklace  of  pearl  for  holi- 
days— and  thou,  priest,  some  twenty  pieces  of  broad 
English  gold,  for  acting  as  go-between  betwixt  our- 
selves and  the  blessed  Apostles,  whom  we  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  unworthy  to  negotiate  with  in  our 
profane  person.  And  now.  Sir  Priest,  do  we  undei^ 
stand  each  other,  fori  have  little  time  to  lose?  I 
know  you  have  hard  thoughts  of  me,  but  you  see  the 
devil  is  not  quite  so  horrible  as  he  is  painted." 

"Do  we  understand  each  other?'  answered  the 
black  priest  of  Saint  Paul's,  repeating  the  Governor's 
question — "Alas,  no!  and  I  fear  ine  we  never  shalL 
Hast  thou  never  heard  the  words  spoken  by  the  holy 
hermit,  Berchtold  of  Offi-ingen.  to  the  implacable 
Queen  Agnes,  who  had  revcngea  with  such  dreadful 
severitv  the  assassination  of  her  father,  the  Emperor 
Albert?" 

"Not  I,"  returned  the  knight;  "I  have  neither 
studied  the  chronicles  of  emperors,  nor  the  legends  of 
hermits:  and,  therefore.  Sir  Priest,  an  you  like  Hot  my 
proposal,  let  us  have  no  farther  words  on  the  matter, 
I  am  unwont  to  press  my  favours,  or  to  deal  with 
priests  who  require  entreaty,  when  gifts  are  held  ocrt 
to  tiJiem." 

"  Hear  yet  the  words  of  the  holv  man,"  said  tree 
priest.    "The  time  may  come,  and  that  shortly,  when 
I  you  would  gladly  desire  to  hear  what  you  scornfidly 
I  leject." 
I      "  Speak  on,  but  be  brief,"  said  Arcnibald  deHagen 
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bach  ;  "  and  know,  though  thou  mayst  terrify  or  cajole 
the  nuilniLide,  thou  now  spe.ikest  to  one  whose  reso- 
lution IS  fixed  far  beyond  the  power  of  thy  eloquence 
to  melt." 

"Know,  then,"  said  the  priest  of  St.  Paul's,  that 
Agnes,  dau£,diterof  the nuirdered  Albert,  afiersheddins 
oceans  of  blood  in  avenging  his  bloodv  death,  founded 
at  length  ihe  rich  abbey  of  Kcsnigsfeldt ;  and,  that  it 
miglit  have  a  superior  claim  to  renowned  sanctity, 
made  a  pilgrimage  in  person  to  the  cell  of  the  holy 
berniif,  and  besought  of  him  lo  honour  her  abbey  by 
taking  up  his  residence  there.  But  M'hat  was  his  re- 
ply?—Mark  it  and  tremble.  'Begone,  ruthless  wo- 
man,' said  the  holy  man;  'God  will  not  be  served 
with  blood-guiltiness,  and  rejects  the  gifts  which  are 
obtained  by  violence  and  robbery.  The  Almighty 
loves  mercy,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  by  the  lovers 
of  these  only  will  he  be  worshipped.'  And  now,  Ar- 
diibald  of  Hagenbach,  once,  twice,  thrice,  hast  tnou 
had  warning.  Live  as  becomes  a  man  on  whom  sen- 
tence is  passed,  and  who  must  e.xpccl  execution." 

Having  spoken  these  words  with  a  menacing  tone 
and  frowning  aspect,  the  priest  of  St.  Paul's  turned 
away  from  the  Governor,  whose  first  impulse  was  to 
command  him  to  be  arrested.  But  when  he  recollected 
the  serious  consequences  which  attached  to  the  lay- 
ing violent  hands  on  a  priest,  he  suffered  him  to  de- 
part in  peace,  conscious  that  his  own  unpopularity 
might  render  any  attempt  to  revenge  himself  an  act 
of  great  rashness.  He  called,  therefore,  for  a  beaker 
of  Burgundy,  in.  which  he  swallowed  down  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  had  just  returned  lo  Kilian  the  cup, 
which  he  had  drained  lo  the  bottom,  when  llie  warden 
winded  a  blast  from  the  watch-tower,  which  betoken- 
etl  the  arrival  of  strangers  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

1  will  resist  sucli  nntertainmerit,  till 

My  enemy  lias  more  power.— TAe  Tempest. 

'That  blast  was  but  feebly  blown,"  said  De  Ha- 
ge.nbnch,  ascending  to  the  ramparts,  from  which  he 
coaldsee  whatpassedon  the  outside  of  the  gate;  "who 
approaches,  Kilian  ?" 

"The  trusty  squire  was  hastening  to  meet  him  with 
the  news. 

"Two  men  with  a  mule,  an  it  please  your  e.sccel- 
lency  ;  and  merchants,  I  presume  them  to  be." 

"Merchants?  'sdeath,  villain!  pedlars  you  mean. 
Heard  ever  man  of  English  merchants  tramping  it  on 
foot,  with  no  more  baggage  than  one  mule  can  ma- 
nage to  carry?  They  must  be  beggarly  l?ohemians, 
or  those  whom  the  French  people  call  Escossais. 
"The  knaves!  they  shall  pay  with  the  pining  of  their 
paunches  for  the  poverty  of  their  purses." 

"Do  not  be  too  hasty,  and  please  your  excellency," 
quoth  the  squire;  "small  budgets  hold  rich  goods. 
But  rich  or  poor,  they  are  our  men,  at  least  they  have 
all  the  marks— the  elder,  well-sized,  and  dark-visaged, 
may  write  fifty  and  five  years,  a  heard  somewhat 
grizzled; — the  younger,  some  two-and  twenty,  taller 
tnan  the  first,  and  a  well-favoured  lad,  with  a  smooth 
chin  and  light  brown  mustaches." 

"Let  them  be  admitted,"  said  the  Governor,  turn- 
ing back  in  order  again  to  descend  to  ihe  street,  "  and 
bring  them  into  the  folter-kammer  of  the  toll-house." 

So  saying,  he  betook  himself  to  the  place  appointed, 
which  was  an  apartment  in  the  large  lower  that  pro- 
tected the  eastern  gateway,  m  which  were  deposited 
the  rack,  with  various  other  instruments  of  torture, 
which  the  cniel  and  rapacious  Governor  was  in  the 
ftabit  of  applying  to  such  prisoners  from  whom  he  was 
desirous  of  extorting  either  booty  or  information.  He 
.entered  the  apartment,  which  was  dimly  lighted,  and 
tiad  a  lofty  Gothic  roof  w  hich  could  be  but  imperfectly 
fceeii,  while  nooses  and  cords  hanging  down  from 
thence,  announced  a  fearful  connexion  with  various 
inipiemenis  of  rusted  iron  that  hung  round  the  walls, 
or  lay  scattered  on  the  floor. 

A  faint  stream  of  light  through  one  of  the  numerous 
and  narrow  slits,  or  shot  holes,  with  which  the  walls 
were  garnished,  fell  directly  upon  the  person  and  vis- 
•ge  of  a  tall  swarthy  man,  seated  in  what,  but  for 


the  partial  illumination,  would  have  been  an  obscure 
corner  of  this  evil-bod'.ng  apartment.  His  features 
were  regular,  and  even  handsome,  but  of  a  character 
peculiarly  stern  and  sinister.  This  person's  dress 
was  a  cloak,  of  scarlet:  his  head  was  bare,  and  sur- 
rounded by  shaggy  locus  of  black,  which  time  had 
partly  grizzled.  He  was  busily  employed  in  furbishing 
and  burnishing  a  broad  two-handed  sword,  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape,  and  considerably  shorter  than  the  weapons 
of  that  kind  which  we  have  described  as  used  lay  the 
Swiss.  He  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  his  task,  that 
he  started  as  the  heavy  door  opened  with  a  jarring 
noise,  and  the  sword,  escaping  from  his  hold,  roiled 
on  the  stone-floor  with  a  lieayy  clash. 

"Ha  !  Scharfgerichter,"  said  the  Knight^  as  he  en 
tored  the  folter-kammer,  "  thou  art  preparing  for  thy 
duty." 

"It  would  ill  become  your  excellency's  servant," 
answered  ihe  man,  in  a  harsh  deep  tone,  "  to  be  found 
idle.  Hut  the  prisoner  is  not  far  off,  as  I  can  judge  by 
the  fall  of  my  sword  which  infallibly  announces  the 
presence  of  him  who  shall  feel  its  edge." 

"The  prisoners  are  at  hand,  F'rancis,"  replied  the 
Governor;  "but  thy  omen  has  deceived  thee  for  once. 
They  are  fellows  for  whom  a  good  rope  will  suffice, 
and  ihy  sword  drinks  only  noble  blood." 

"The  worse  for  Francis  Steinernherz,"  replied  the 
oflicial  in  scarlet:  "  I  trusted  that  your  excellency, 
who  have  ever  been  a  bountiful  patron,  should  tlua 
day  have  made  me  noble." 

"Noble!"  said  the  Governor;  "thou  art  mad — 
Thou  noble !    The  common  executioner !" 

"  And  wherefore  not,  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  1 
I  think  the  name  of  Francis  Steinernherz  ion  Blut- 
acker  will  suit  nobility,  being  fairly  and  legally  won, 
as  well  as  another.  Nay,  do  not  stare  on  me  thus. 
If  one  of  my  profession  shall  do  his  grim  oflice  on 
line  men  of  ni  ble  birth,  with  the  same  weapon,  and 
vyith  a  single  blow  to  each  patient,  hath  he  not  a 
right  to  his  freedom  from  taxes,  and  his  nobility  by 
patent?" 

"  So  says  the  law,"  said  Sir  Archibald,  after  reflect- 
ing for  a  moment,—"  but  rather  more  in  scorn  than 
seriously,  1  should  .judge,  since  no  one  was  ever  known 
to  claim  the  benefit  ot  it." 

"  The  prouder  boast  for  him,"  said  the  function- 
ary, "  that  shall  be  the  first  to  demand  the  honours 
due  to  a  sharp  sword  and  a  clean  stroke?.  I,  Francis 
Steinernherz,  will  be  the  first  noble  of  my  profession, 
when  1  shall  have  despatched  one  more  knight  of  the 
Empire." 

"  Thou  hast  been  ever  in  my  service,  hast  thou  not  ?" 
demanded  De  Hagenbach. 

"tndtr  what  other  master,"  replied  the  execu- 
tioner, "could  I  have  enjoyed  such  constant  practice  7 
I  have  executed  your  decrees  on  condemned  sinners 
since  1  could  swing  a  scourge,  lilt  a  crowbar,  or  wield 
this  trusty  weapon  ;  and  who  can  say  I  ever  failed  of 
my  first  blow,  or  needed  (o  deal  a  second  ?  Tristrem 
of  the  Hospital,  and  his  famous  assisl.tnts,  Petit 
Andre  and  Trois  Eschelles,  are  novices  compared 
with  me,  in  the  use  of  the  noble  and  knightly  sword. 
Marry,  I  shtiuld  be  ashamed  to  match  myself  with 
them  in  the  field  practice  with  bowstring  and  daggei  ; 
these  are  no  feats  worthy  of  a  Christian  man  who 
would  rise  to  honour  and  nobility." 

"Thou  art  a  ftllov^'  of  excellent  address,  aiid  I  do 
not  deny  it,"  realied  De  Hagenbach.  "  But  it  cannot 
be — I  trust  it  cannot  be — that  when  noble  blood  is 
becoming  scarce  in  the  land,  and  proud  ciuirls  are 
lording  it  over  knights  and  barons,  I  myself  should 
have  caused  so  much  to  be  spilled?" 

"I  will  number  the  patients  to  your  excellency  by 
name  and  title,"  said  Francis,  drawing  out  a  scroll  ot 
parchment,  and  reading  with  a  commentary  as  li« 
went  on, — "  There  was  Count  William  of  Efvershi/f; 
— he  was  my  assay-piece,  a  sweet  youth,  and  diei.' 
most  like  a  Christian." 

"I  remember--he  was  indeed  a  most  smart  youtli 
and  courted  my  mistress."  said  Sir  Archibald. 

"He  died  on  Si.  Jude  s,  in  the  year  of  grace  H5.^,''" 
said  the  executioner. 

"Goon — but  name  no  dates,"  said  the  Governor 

"  Sir  Miles  of  Stockenborg" 
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"  He  drove  off  my  cattle,"  observed  his  Excellency. 

"Sir  Louis  of  Riesenfeldt" — continued  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

"  He  made  love  to  my  wife,"  commented  the  Go- 
vernor. 

"The  three .Tung-herrnof Lammerbourg— vou  made 
their  father,  the  Count,  childless  in  one  day. ' 

".A.nd  he  made  me  landless,''  said  Sir  Archibald, 
"  so  that  account  is  settled. — Thou  needest  read  no 
farther,"  he  continued,  "I  admit  thy  record,  though 
it  is  written  in  letters  somewhat  of  the  reddest.  I 
had  counted  these  three  young  gentlemen  as  one 
execution." 

"  You  did  me  the  greater  v\Tong,"  said  Francis  : 
"  they  cost  three  good  separate  blows  of  this  good 
sword." 

"  Be  it  so,  and  God  be  with  their  souls,"  said  Ha- 
genbach.  "  But  thy  ambition  must  go  to  sleep  for  a 
while,  Scharfgerichter,  for  the  stutT  that  came  hither 
to-day  is  for  dungeon  and  cord,  or  perhaps  a  touch  of 
the  rack  or  strappado— there  is  no  honour  to  win  on 
them." 

"The  worse  luck  mine,"  said  the  executioner.  "  I 
had  dreamed  so  surely  that  your  honour  had  made  me 
noble ; — and  then  the  fall  of  mv  sword  ?" 

"Take  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  forget  your  auguries." 

"  VVith  your  honour's  permission,  no,"  said  the  exe- 
cutioner; "  to  drink  before  noon  were  to  endanger  the 
nicety  of  my  hand." 

"  Be  silent  then,  and  mind  your  duty,"  said  De  Ha- 
genbach. 

Francis  took  up  his  sheathless  sword,  wiped  the 
dust  reverently  from  it,  and  withdrew  into  a  corner  of 
the  chamber,  where  he  stood  leaning  with  his  hands 
&n  the  pomtnel  of  the  fatal  weapon. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Kilian  entered  at 
the  head  of  five  or  six  soldiers,  conducting  the  two 
Philipsons,  whose  arms  were  tied  down  with  cords. 

"Approach  me  a  chair,"  said  the  Governor,  and 
took  his  place  gravclv  beside  a  table,  on  which  stood 
writing  materials.  '''  Who  are  these  men,  Kilian,  and 
wherefore  are  they  bound?" 

"  So  please  your  excellency,"  said  Kilian,  with  a 
deep  respect  of  manner,  which  entirely  differed  from 
the  tone,  approaching  to  familiarity,  with  which  he 
communicated  with  his  master  in  private,  "  we 
thought  It  well  that  these  two  strangers  should  not 
appear  armed  in  your  gracious  presence ;  and  when 
we  required  of  them  to  surrender  their  weapons  at  the 
gate,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  garrison,  this  young  gal- 
lant must  needs  offer  resistance.  I  admit  he  gave  up 
his  weapon  at  his  father's  command." 

"It  is  false  !'  exclaimed  young  Philipson  ;  but  his 
father  making  a  sign  to  him  to  be  silent,  he  obeyed 
instantly. 

"Noble  sir,"  said  the  elder  Philipson.  "we  are 
strangers,  and  unacouainted  with  the  rules  of  this 
citadel;  we  are  Englishmen,  and  unaccustomed  to 
submit  to  personal  mishandling ;  we  trust  you  will 
have  excuse  l^or  us,  when  we  found  ourselves,  without 
any  explanation  of  the  cause,  rudely  seized  on  by  we 
knew  not  whom.  My  son,  who  is  young  and  un- 
thinking, did  partly  draw  his  weapon,  but  desisted  at 
my  command,  without  having  altogether  unsheathed 
his  sword,  far  less  made  a  blow.  For  myself,  I  am 
a  merchant,  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  countries  in  which  I  traffic:  lam  in 
the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  I  know 
his  laws  and  customs  must  be  just  and  equitable. 
He  is  the  powerful  and  faithful  ally  of  England,  and 
1  fear  nothing  whde  under  his  banner." 

"  Hem  !  Hem  !"  replied  De  Hagenbach,  a  little 
disconcerted  by  the  Englishman's  composure,  and 
perhaps  recollecting,  that,  unless  his  passions  were 
awakened,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss,  whom  he 
detested,)  Charles  of  Burgundy  deserved  the  charac- 
ter of  a  just  thougli  severe  prince,—"  Fair  words  are 
Well,  but  hardly  make  amends  for  foul  actions.  You 
have  drawn  swords  in  riot,  and  opposition  to  the 
Duke's  soldiers,  when  obeying  the  mandates  which 
regulate  their  watch." 

"Surely,  sir,"  answered  Philipson,  "  this  is  a  severe 
construction  of  a  most  natural  action.  But,  in  a  word, 
af  you  are  disposed  to  be  rigorous,  the  simple  action  of  I 


drawing,  or  attempting  to  draw  a  sworcl,  in  a  garrison 
town,  is  only  punishable  by  pecuniary  fine,  and  such 
we  must  pay,  if  it  be  your  will." 

"Now  here  is  a  silly  sheep,"  said  Kilian  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, beside  whom  he  had  stationed  himself,  some- 
what apart  from  the  group,  "  who  voluntarily  offers 
his  own  fleece  to  the  clipper." 

"  It  will  scarcely  serve  as  a  ransom  for  his  throat. 
Sir  Squire,"  answered  Francis  Steinernherz;  "for, 
look  you,  I  dreamed  last  night  that  our  master  made 
me  iioble,  and  I  knew  by  the  fall  of  my  sword  that 
this  is  the  man  by  whom  I  am  to  mount  to  gentil- 
ity. I  must  this  very  day  deal  on  him  with  my  good 
sword." 

"  Why,  thou  ambitious  fool,"  said  the  esquire,  "  this 
is  no  noble,  but  an  island  pedlar — a  mere  English 
citizen." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,"  said  the  executioner,  "  and 
hast  never  looked  on  men  when  they  are  about  to 
die." 

"Have  I  not?"  said  the  squire.  "Have  I  not  looked 
on  five  pitched  fields,  besides  skirmishes  and  ambus- 
cades innuiTierable  ?' 

"  That  tries  not  the  courage,"  said  the  Scharfge- 
richter.  "All  men  will  fight  when  pitched  against 
each  other.  So  will  the  rnost  paltry  curs, — so  will  tho 
dunghill  fowls.  But  he  is  brave  and  noble,  who  can 
looli  on  a  scatlbld  and  a  block,  a  priest  to  give  him 
absolution,  and  the  headsman  and  good  sword  which 
is  to  mow  him  down  in  his  strength,  as  he  would 
look  upon  things  inditurent;  and  such  a  man  is  that 
whom  we  now  behold." 

"Yes,"  answered  Kilian,  "but  that  man  looks  not 
on  such  an  apparatus— he  onlv  sees  our  illustrious 
patron,  Sir  Archibald  de  Hageiibach.'| 

"  And  he  who  looks  upon  .Sir  Archibald,"  said  the 
executioner,  "being,  as  yonder  man  assuredly  is,  a 
person  of  sense  and  apprehension,  looks  he  not  upon 
sword  and  headsman?  Assuredly  that  prisoner  ap- 
prehends as  much,  and  being  so  composed  as  he  is 
under  such  conviction,  it  shows  hini  to  be  a  nobleman 
by  blood,  or  may  I  myself  never  win  nobility!" 

"  Our  master  will  come  to  compromise  with  him,  ] 
judge,"  replied  Kilian;  "  he  lookssmilingly  on  him." 

"  Never  trust  to  me  then,"  said  the  man  in  scar 
let ;  "  there  is  a  glance  in  Sir  Archibald's  eye  whiek 
bptokens  blood,  as  surely  as  the  dog-star  bodes  pea 
tilence." 

While  these  dependants  of  Sir  Archibald  de  Ha 
genbach  were  thus  conversing  apart,  their  masta' 
had  engaged  the  prisoners  in  a  long  train  of  captioui 
interrogatories  concerning  their  business  in  Switzer 
land,  their  connexion  with  the  Landamman,  and  th« 
cause  of  their  travelling  into  Burgundy,  to  all  which 
the  senior  Philipson  gave  direct  and  plain  answera 
excepting  to  the  last.  He  was  going,  he  said,  into 
Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  his  traffic- his  wares 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  who  might  de- 
tain all,  or  any  part  of  them,  as  he  might  be  disposed 
to  make  himself  answerable  to  his  master.  But  his 
business  with  the  Duke  was  of  a  private  nature, 
respecting  some  particular  matters  of  conimerce,  in 
which  others  as  well  as  he  himself  were  interested. 
To  the  Duke  alone,  he  declared,  would  he  communi- 
cate the  affair;  and  he  pressed  it  strongly  on  tho 
Governor,  that  if  he  should  sustain  any  damage  in 
his  own  person  or  that  of  his  son,  the  Duke's  severe 
displeasure  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

De  Hagenbach  was  evidently  much  embarrassed 
by  the  steady  tone  of  his  prisoner,  and  more  than 
once  held  council  with  the  bottle,  his  never-failine 
oracle  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty.  Philipson  had 
readily  surrendered  to  the  Governor  a  list  or  iiivoica 
of  his  merchandise,  which  was  of  so  inviting  a  cha- 
racter, that  Sir  Archibald  absolutely  gloated  over  it 
.A.fter  remaining  in  deep  meditation  for  some  time,  h<  i| 
raised  his  head  and  spoke  thus:— 

"  You  must  be  well  aware.  Sir  Merchant,  that  it  is 
the  Duke's  pleasure  that  no  Swiss  merchandise  shall 
pass  through  his  territories;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
you  having  been,  by  your  own  account,  some  time  in* 
that  couritry,  and  having  also  accompanied  a  body  ol  I 
nien  calling  themselves  Swiss  Deputies.  I  am  author-  i 
ized  to*)elieve  that  these  valuable  articles  are  rath«fi 
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the  property  of  those  jiersons,  than  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual of  so  poor  aa  appearance  as  yourself,  and  that 
should  I  demand  pecuniary  satisfaction,  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  would  not  be  an  extravagant  fine 
for  so  bold  a  practice;  and  you  might  wander  where 
you  will  with  the  rest  of  your  wares,  so  you  bring 
them  not  into  Burgundy." 

"  But  it  is  to  Burgundy,  and  to  the  Duke's  presence, 
that  I  am  expressly  bound,"  said  the  Englishman. 
"If  I  go  not  thither  my  journey  is  wrecked,  and  the 
Duke's  displeasure  is  certain  to  light  on  those  who 
may  molest  me.  For  I  make  your  excellency  aware, 
that  your  gracious  Prince  already  knows  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  will  make  strict  inquiry  where  and  by  whom 
I  have  been  intercepted." 

Again  the  Governor  was  silent,  endeavouring  to 
decide  how  he  might  best  reconcile  the  gratification 
of  his  rapacity  with  precaution  for  his  safety.  After 
a  few  minutes'  consideration  he  again  addressed  his 
prisoner. 

"  Thou  art  very  positive  in  thy  tale,  my  good  friend  ; 
but  my  orders  are  equally  so  to  exclude  merchandise 
coming  from  Switzerland.  What  if  I  put  thy  mule 
and  baggage  under  arrest  7" 

"I  cannot  withstand  your  power,  my  lord,  to  do 
what  you  will.  I  will  in  that  case  go  to  the  Duke's 
footstool,  and  do  my  errand  there." 

"  Ay,  and  my  errand  also,"  answered  the  Governor. 
"That  is,  thou  wilt  carry  thy  complaint  to  the  Duke 
against  the  Governor  of  La  Feretie,  for  executing  his 
coders  too  strictly?" 

"  On  my  life  and  honest  word,"  answered  the  Eng- 
fishnian,  I  will  make  no  coniplaint.  Leave  me  but 
my  ready  money,  without  which  1  can  hardly  travel 
to  the  Duke's  court,  and  I  will  look  no  more  after 
these  goods  and  wares  than  the  stag  looks  after  the 
antlers  which  he  shed  last  year." 

Again  the  Governor  of  La  Ferette  looked  doubtful, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Men  in  such  a  case  as  yours,"  he  said,  "cannot 
be  trusted,  nor,  to  say  truth,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
they  should  be  trustworthy.  These  same  wares,  de- 
signed for  the  Duke's  private  hand,  in  what  do  they 
consist?" 

"  They  are  under  seal,"  replied  the  Englishman. 

"  They  are  of  rare  value,  doubtless  1"  continued  the 
Governor. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  elder  Philipson  ;  "I 
know  the  Duke  sets  great  store  by  them.  But  your 
axcellency  knows,  that  great  princes  sometimes 
place  a  high  value  on  trifles." 

"Bear  you  them  about  you?"  said  the  Governor. 
"Take  heed  how  you  answer — Look  around  you  on 
these  engines,  which  can  bring  a  dumb  man  to  speak, 
and  consider!  have  the  power  to  employ  them  !" 

"And  I  the  courage  to  support  their  worst  inflic- 
tion," answered  Philipson,  with  the  same  impenetra- 
ble coolness  which  he  had  mamtained  throughout 
the  whole  conference. 

"Remember,  also,"  said  Hagenbach,  "that  I  can 
have  your  person  searched  as  thoroughly  as  your 
mails  and  budgets." 

"  I  do  remember  that  I  am  wholly  in  thy  power ; 
and  that  I  may  leave  thee  no  excuse  for  employing 
force  on  a  peaceful  traveller,  I  will  own  to  you,"  said 
Philipson,  "that  I  have  the  Duke's  packet  in  the 
bosom  of  my  doublet." 

"Bring  it  forth,"  answered  the  Governor. 

"  My  hands  are  tied,  both  in  honour  and  literally," 
said  the  Englishman. 

"Pluck  it  from  his  bosom,  Killian,"  said  Sir  Archi- 
bald ;  "let  us  see  this  gear  he  talks  of." 

"Could  resistance  avail,"  replied  the  stout  mer- 
chant, "  you  should  pluck  forth  my  heart  fi'-at.  But 
I  pray  all  who  are  present  to  observe,  that  the  seals 
are  every  one  whole  and  unbroken  at  this  moment 
when  it  IS  forcibly  taken  from  my  person." 

As  he  spoke  thus  he  looked  around  on  the  soldiers, 
whose  presence  DeHagenbach  had  perhaps  forgotten. 

"  How,  dog  1"  said  Sir  Archibald,  giving  way  to  his 
pa.ssion,  "  would  you  stir  up  mutiny  among  my  men- 
at-arms  ?— Killian,  let  the  soldiers  wait  without." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  placed  undercover  of  his  own 
robe  the  small  but  remarkably  wel'-secured  packet. 


which  Kilian  had  taken  from  the  merchant's  person. 
The  soldiers  withdrew,  lingering,  however,  and  look 
ing  back,  like  children  brought  away  from  a  show 
before  its  final  conclusion. 

"So,  fellow!"  again  began  De  Hagenbach,  "we 
are  now  more  private.  Wilt  thou  deal  more  on  the 
level  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  this  packet  is,  and 
whence  it  comes?" 

"  Could  all  your  garrison  be  crowded  into  this  room, 
I  can  only  answer  as  before. — The  contents  I  do  not 
precisely  know— the  person  by  whom  it  was  sent  I 
am  determined  not  to  name. 

"Perhaps  your  son,"  said  the  Governor,  "may  be 
more  compliant." 

"He  cannot  tell  you  that,  of  which  he  is  himself 
ignorant,"  answered  the  merchant. 

"Perchance  the  rack  may  make  you  both  find  your 
tongues  |— and  we  will  try  it  on  the  young  fellow  first, 
Kilian,  since  thou  knowest  we  have  seen  men  shrink 
from  beholding  the  wrenched  joints  of  their  children, 
that  would  have  committed  their  own  old  sinews  to 
the  stretching  with  much  endurance." 

"You  may  make  the  trial,"  said  Arthur,  "and 
Heaven  will  give  me  strength  to  endure" 

"And  me  courage  to  behold,"  added  his  father. 

All  this  while  iUe  Governor  was  turning  and  re- 
turning the  little  packet  in  his  hand,  curiously  inspect- 
ing every  fold,  and  regretting,  doubtless,  m  secret, 
that  a  few  patches  of  wax,  placed  under  an  envelope 
of  crimson  satin,  and  ligatures  of  twisted  silk  cord, 
should  prevent  his  eager  eyes  from  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  treasure  which  he  doubted  not  it  con- 
cealed. At  length  he  again  called  in  the  soldiers,  and 
dehvered  up  the  two  prisoners  to  their  charge,  com- 
manding that  they  should  be  kept  safely,  and  in  sepa- 
rate holds,  and  that  the  father,  in  particular,  should, 
be  most  carefully  looked  after. 

"I  take  you  all  here  to  witness,"  exclaimed  the  el- 
der Philipson,  despising  the  menacing  signs  of  De- 
Hagenbach,  "that  the  Governor  detains  from  me  a 
packet,  addressed  to  his  most  gracious  lord  and  mas—   . 
ter,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy."  _        j 

De  Hagenbach  actually  foamed  at  the  mouth  with 
passion. 

"And  should  I  not  detain  it?"  he  exclaimed  in  a^ 
voice  inarticulate  with  rage.  "May  there  not  bo 
some  foul  practice  against  the  life  of  our  most  grti- 
cious  sovereign  by  poison  or  otherwise,  in  this  suspi- 
cious packet,  brought  by  a  most  suspicious  bearer? 
Have  we  never  heard  of  poisons  which  do  t^^eir  worL 
by  the  smell  ?  And  shall  we,  who  keep  the  gate,  as  I 
may  say,  of  his  Grace  of  Burgundy's  dominions,  give 
access  to  what  may  rob  Europe  of  us  pride  of  chivalry, 
Burgundy  of  its  prince,  and  Flanders  of  her  father? 
— No!  Away  with  these  miscreants,  soldiers — down 
to  the  lowest  dungeons  with  them — keep  them  sepa- 
rate, and  watch  them  carefully.  This  treasonable 
practice  has  been  meditated  with  the  connivance  of 
Berne  and  Soleure." 

Thus  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  raved,  with  a 
raised  voice  and  inllamed  countenance,  lashing  him- 
self as  it  were  into  passion,  until  the  steps  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  clash  of  their  arms,  as  thev  retired  with 
the  prisoners,  who  were  no  longer  audible.  His  com- 
plexion, when  these  had  ceased,  waxed  paler  than 
was  natural  to  him— his  bro>y  was  furrowed  with 
anxious  wrinkles — and  his  voice  became  lower  and 
more  hesitating  than  ordinary,  as.  turning  to  his  . 
esquire,  he  said,  "  Kilian,  we  stand  upon  a  slippery 
plank,  with  a  raging  torrent  beneath  us — What  is  to  ■ 
be  done  ?" 

"Marry,  to  move  forward  with  a  resolved  yet  pru 
dent  step,"  answered  the  crafty  Kilian.     "  R  is    jn 
lucky  that  all  these  fellows  should  have  seen  tht 
packet,  and  heard  the  appeal  of  yonder  iron-nerved  • 
trader.    But  this  ill  luck  has  befallen  us,  and   the    j 
pa(>ket  having  been  in  y»ur  Excellency's  hands,  you    ' 
will  have  all  the  credit  of  having  broken  the  seals;  . 
for,  though  you  leave  them  as  entire  as  the  moment 
they   were  impressed,  it  will  only  be  supposed  they 
have  been  ingeniously  replaced.    Let  us  see  what  are 
the  contents,  before  we  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them.    They  must  be  of  rare  value,  since  thr 
churl  merchant  was  well  contented  to  leave  t-ehiud  »U, 
23* 
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his  rich  mule's-Ioid  of  merchandise,  so  that  this  pre- 
cious packet  might  pass  unexamined." 

"They  may  be  papers  on  s:iine  political  matter. 
Many  such,  and  of  hisjh  importance,  pass  secretly  be- 
tween Edward  ofEnuiand  and  our  bold  Duke."  Such 
was  the  replv  of  De  Hagenhach. 

"If  they  be  papers  of  consequence  to  the  Duke," 
answered  Kilian,  "we  can  forward  them  to  Dijon. — 
Or  I  hey  may  be  such  as  Louis  of  France  would  pur- 
chase with  their  weight  of  gold." 

"P"'or  shame,  Kilian,"  said  the  Knight;  "wouldst 
thou  have  me  betray  my  master's  secrets  to  the  King 
of  France?  Sooner  would  I  lay  my  head  on  the 
block." 

"  Indeed  ?  And  yet  your  excellency  hesitates  not 
to" 

Here  the  squire  stopped,  apparently  for  fear  of  giving 
offence,  by  arfi.King  a  name  too  broad  and  intelligible 
to  th? practices  of  his  patron. 

"To  plunder  the  Duke,  thou  wouldst  say,  thou  im- 
pudent slave?  And,  saying  so,  thou  wouldst  be  as 
dull  as  thou  art  wont  to  be,"  answered  De  Hagen- 
bach.  "I  partake,  indeed,  in  the  plunder  which  the 
Duke  takes  from  aliens  ;  and  reason  good.  Even  so 
the  hound  and  the  hawk  have  their  share  of  the  quarry 
they  bring  down — ay,  and  tlie  lion's  share,  too,  unless 
tlie  huntsman  or  falconer  be  all  the  nearer  to  ihem. 
Such  are  the  perquisites  of  my  rank;  and  the  Duke, 
■who  placed  me  here  for  the  gratification  of  his  resent- 
ment, and  the  bettering  of  my  fortune,  does  not 
grudge  them  to  a  faithful  servant.  And,  indeed.  I  may 
term  myself,  in  so  far  as  this  territory  of  La  Ferette 
extends,  the  Duke's  full  representative,  or,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  Alter  Ego — and,  thereupon,  I  will  open 
this  packet,  which,  being  addressed  to  him,  is  thereby 
equally  addressed  lome." 

Having  thus  in  a  manner  talked  himself  up  to  an 
idea  of  his  own  high  authority,  he  cut  the  strings  of 
the  pa(;ket  which  he  ha'd  all  this  while  held  in  his 
hand,  and,  undoing  the  outer  coverings,  produced  a 
very  small  case  made  of  sandal-wood. 

"The  contents,"  lie  said,  "had  need  to  be  valuable, 
as  they  lie  in  so  little  compass." 

So  saying  he  pressed  the  spring,  and  the  casket, 
opening,  displayed  a  necklace  of  diamonils,  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliancy  and  size,  and  apparently  of 
extraordinary  value.  The  eyes  of  the  avaricious 
Governor,  and  his  no  less  rapacious  attendant,  were 
en  dazzlerj^with  the  unusual  sn^idour,  that  for  some 
time  they  could  express  nofl.'JCJ?  save  joy  and  surpnse. 

"Ay.  marry,  sir,"  said  iliban,  "the  obstinate  old 
knave  had  reasons  for  h*s  li;i,.hhood.  My  own  Joints 
sliould  have  stood  a  strain  or  two  ere  I  surren'lered 
such  sparklers  as  these.  -  And  now.  Sir  Archibald, 
may  your  trusty  follower  ask  you  how  this  boory  is  to 
bedivid'd  between  the  Duke  and  his  Governor,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  appproved  rules  of  garrison 
•towns'!" 

_"  Faith,  vve  will  suiipose  the  garrison  stormed, 
Kilian  ;  and  in  a  storm,  thou  know'st.  the  first  finder 
;tak  s  all— with  due  consideration  alwaysof  his  trusty 
followers." 

"  -As  myself,  for  example,"  said  Kilian. 

"Ay,  and  myself,  for  example,"  answered  a  voice, 
««'nich  sounded  like  the  echo  of  the  esquire's  words, 
from  the  remote  corner  of  the  ancient  apartment. 

"'Sdeath!  we  are  overheard,"  exclaimed  ihe  Go- 
vernor, starting  and  laying  hisliaiKl  on  his  dagger. 

"Only  by  a  faithful  follower,  as  the  vvorihy  esquire 
<iciserves,"  said  the  executioner,  moving  slowly  for- 
ward, 

"  Villain,  how  didst  thou  dare  watch  me  ?"  said  Sir 
rtrchibald  de  Hagenhach. 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  for  that,  sir,"  said  Kilian. 
"  Honest  Steinernherz  has  no  tongue  to  speak,  or  ear 
n  tiear  save  according  to  your  pleasure.  Indeed,  we 
tiiust  shortly  have  taken  hiin  into  our  counsels,  seeing 
these  men  must  be  dealt  iiijon,  and  that  speedily." 

"Indeed!"  said  De  Hagenhach;  "I  had  thought 
•ney  might  he  spared." 

"To  lell  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  how  the  Governor 
i»f  La  Ferette  accounts  to  his  treasurer  for  the  duties 
iind  forfeitures  at  his  custom-house  ?"  demanded 
Kdian. 


'"Tis  true,"  said  the  Knight;  "dead  men  have 
neither  teeth  nor  tongue — they  bite  not,  and  they  tell 
no  tales.  Thou  wiU  take  order  with  them,  Scharf- 
gerichter." 

"I  will,  my  lord,"  answered  the  executioner,  "on 
condition  that,  if  this  be  in  the  way  of  dungeon  ex- 
ecution, which  I  call  ci'llar  practice,  my  privilege  to 
claim  nobility  shall  be  saved  and  reserved  to  me,  and 
the  execution  shall  he  declared  to  be  as  effectual  to 
my  claim,  as  it  might  have  been  if  the  blow  had  been 
dealt  in  broad  daylight,  with  my  honourable  blade  ol 
office." 

De  Hagenhach  stared  at  the  executioner,  as  not  un- 
derstanding what  he  meant;  on  which  Kilian  took 
occasion  to  explain,  that  the  Scharfgerichter  wa9 
strongly  impressed,  from  the  free  and  dauntless  con- 
duct of  the  elder  prisoner,  that  he  was  a  man  of  nobla 
blood,  from  whose  decapitation  he  would  himself  de- 
rive all  the  advantages  proposed  to  the  headsman  who 
should  execute  his  function  on  nine  men  of  illustri- 
ous extraction. 

"  He  may  be  right,"  said  Sir  Archibald,  "for  here  is 
a  slip  of  parchment,  commending  the  bearer  of  this 
carcanet  to  th.e  Duke,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  as  a 
true  token  from  one  well  known  to  him,  and  to  give 
the  bearer  full  credence  in  all  that  he  should  say  on  tlie' 
part  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sent." 

"By  whom  is  the  note  signed,  if  I  iilay  make  bold 
to  ask  V  said  Kilian. 

"There  is  no  name— the  Duke  must  be  supposed  ti> 
collect  that  information  from  the  gems,  or  perhaps  tha 
handwriting." 

"On  neither  of  which  he  is  likely  to  have  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  ingenuity,"  said  Kilian. 

De  Hagenhach  looked  at  the  diamonds,  and  smiled' 
darkly.  The  Schnrfperichter,  encouraged  by  the  fa-' 
miliarity  into  which  he  had  in  a  manner  forced  hiiji-' 
self,  returned  to  his  plea,  and  insisted  on  the  nobilitj 
of  the  supposed  merchant.  Such  a  trust,  and  such  a 
le'tfT  of  unlimited  credence,  could  never,  he  con 
tended,  he  intrusted  to  a  man  meanly  born.* 

"Thou  art  deceived,  thou  fool,"  said  the  Knight; 
"Kings  now  use  the  lowest  tools  to  do  their  dearest 
offices.  liOuis  has  set  the  example  of  putting  his 
barber,  and  the  valets  of  his  chamber,  to  do  the  work 
formerly  intrusted  to  dukes  and  peers;  and  other 
monarchs  begin  to  think  that  it  is  better,  in  choosing' 
their  agents  for  important  afiairs,  to  judge  rather  by 
(he  qualify  of  men's  brains  than  that  of  their  blood. 
-And  as  for  the  stately  look  and  bold  bearing  which 
distinguish  yonder  fellow  in  the  eyes  of  cravens  liks 
thee,  it  belongs  to  his  country,  not  his  rank.  Thou 
thiuk'st  it  is  in  England  as  in  Flanders,  where  a  ciiy- 
hred  burgher  of  Ghent,  Lie<rc,  or  Ypres,  i«  as  distinct  ari 
animal  from  a  knight  of  Ilainaull,  a.s  a  Flanders  wag- 
gon horse  from  a  Spanish  jennet.  But  thou  art  de- 
ceived. England  has  many  a  merchant  as  haughty 
of  heart,  and  as  prompt  of  hand,  as  any  noble-born 
son  of  her  rich  bosom.  But  be  not  dejected,  thou 
foolish  man  ;  do  thy  business  well  on  this  merchant, 
and  we  shall  presently  have  on  our  hands  the  L".ti- 
dammaii  of  Unterwafden,  who,  though  a  churl  by  his 
choice,  is  yet  a  noblcnian  by  blood,  and  shall,  by  his 
well-deserved  flealh,  aid  thee  to  get  rid  of  the  peasant 
slouah  which  thou  art  so  weary  of" 

"Were  not  your  excellency  better  adjourn  these 
men's  fate,"  said  Kilian,  till  you  hear  something  of 
them  from  the  Swiss  prisoners  whom  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  in  our  power?" 

"Be  it  as  you  will,"  said  Hagenhach,  waving  his 
hand,  as  if  putting  aside  some  disagreeable  task. 
"  Hut  let  all  be  finished  ere  1  hear  of  it  again." 

The  stern  satellites  bowed  obedience,  and  the  deadly 
conclive  broke  up;  their  chief  carefully  securing, 
the  valuable  gems,  which  he  was  willing  to  purchase 
at  the  expense  of  treachery  to  the  sovereign  in  whosu 
employment  he  had  enlisted  himself,  as  well  as  the 
blood  of  two  innocent  men.  Yet  with  a  weakness 
of  mind  not  uncommon  to  great  criminals,  he  shrunk 
from  the  thoughts  of  his  own  baseness  and  cruelty, 

'  Louis  XI  was  probnbly  Iho  first  kin?  of  Francii  who  ttunj 
asicli'  nil  a'Trciation  of  o.lioosiri!;  Iii«  ministers  from  aniont'  llifl 
nohilitv  He  ol'ien  placed  men  of  mean  birlli  in  »ituatiunK  »)| 
tlie  hiel-.esi  tniit 
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and  endeavoured  to  banish  the  feolins  of  dishonour 
from  his  mind,  by  devolvini?  the  imimdiate  execution 
of  his  villany  upon  his  subordinate  agents. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

And  this  place  our  forefathers  built  for  ninii  1-Old  Plr.y. 

Tie  dungeon  in  which  the  younj^er  Philipson  was 
iiii/nur<d,  was  one  of  those  gloomy  caverns  which 
rryphaMie  on  thiMnhuinanity  of  our  ancestors.  They 
R'im  to  have  been  almost  insensible  to  the  distinction 
betwixt  innocence  and  guilt,  as  the  consequences  of 
mere  accusation  must  have  been  far  more  severe  in 
those  days,  than  is  in  our  own  that  species  of  im- 
prisonment which  is  adjudged  as  an  express  punish- 
metir  for  crime. 

The  cell  of  .\rthur  Philipson  was  of  considerable 
length,  but  dark  and  narrow,  and  dug  out  of  the  so- 
lid rock  upon  which  the  tower  wasfnunded.  A  small 
lamp  was  allowed  him,  not,  however,  without  some 
grumbling,  but  his  arms  were  still  kept  bound  ;  and 
when  he  asktd  for  a  draught  of  water,  one  of  the 
grim  satellites,  by  whom  he  was  thrust  info  ihis  cell, 
answered  surlily,  that  he  might  endure  his  thirst  for 
all  the  time  his  life  was  likely  to  last — a  gloomy  re- 
sponse, which  augured  that  his  privations  would  con- 
tinue as  long  as  his  life,  yet  neither  be  of  long  dura- 
tiiMi.  By  the  dim  lamp  he  had  groped  his  way  to  a 
bench,  or  rough  seat,  cut  in  the  rock ;  and,  as  his 
eyes  got  gradually  accustomed  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
region  in  which  he  was  immured,  he  became  aware 
of  a  ghastly  cleft  in  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  some- 
what resemblmg  the  opening  of  a  draw-well,  but 
irregular  in  aperture,  and  apparently  the  mouth  of  a 
gulf  of  Nature's  conforniaiioii,  slightly  assisted  by 
die  labour  of  human  art. 

"Ht-re,  then,  is  my  death-bed,"  he  said,  "and  that 
gulf  perhaps  the  grave  which  yawns  for  my  remains! 
Nay,  I  have  heard  of  prisoners  being  plunged  into 
such  horrid  abysses  while  they  were  yet  alive,  to  die 
at  leisure,  crushed  with  wounds,  their  groans  unheard, 
and  their  fate  uiipitied!"' 

He  approached  his  head  to  the  dismal  cavity,  and 
heard,  as  ai  a  great  depth,  the  sound  of  a  sullen,  and, 
as  it  seemed,'  subterrancnn  stream.  The  sunless 
waves  appeared  murmuring  for  their  victim.  Death 
is  dreadful  at  all  ages;  but  in  the  first  springtide  of 
youth,  with  all  the  feelings  of  enjovment  afloat,  and 
eager  for  gratification,  to  be  snatcbed  forcibly  from 
the  banquet  to  which  the  individual  has  but  just  sat 
down,  is  peculiarly  appalling,  even  when  the  change 
comes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  But  to  sit, 
like  young  Philipson,  on  the  lirink  of  the  subterranean 
abyss,  and  ruminate  in  horrid  doubt  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  was  a  situ- 
ation which  might  break  thespirit  of  the  bnldest;  and 
the  unfortunate  captive  was  wholly  unable  to  sup- 
press the  natural  tears  that  flowed  from  his  eyes  in 
torrents,  and  which  his  bound  arms  did  not  permit 
him  to  wipe  away.  We  have  already  noticed,  that 
although  a  gallant  young  man  in  aught  of  danger 
which  was  to  be  faced  and  overcome  by  aclive  exer- 
tion, the  youth  was  strongly  imaginative,  and  sensi- 
tive to  a  powerful  extent  to  all  those  exa^geratiotis, 
which,  in  a  situation  of  helpless  uncertainty,  fancy 
lends  to  distract  the  soul  of  him  who  must  passively 
expect  an  approaching  evil. 

Yet  the  feelings  of  Arthur  Philipson  were  not 
selfish.  They  reverted  to  his  father,  whose  just  and 
noble  character  was  as  much  formed  to  attract  vene- 
ration, as  his  unceasing  paternal  care  and  affection  to 
excite  love  and  gratitude.  He,  too,  was  in  the  hands 
of  remorseless  villains,  who  were  deierniin.;d  to  con- 
ceal robbery  by  secret  murder — he,  too,  undaunted  in 
so  many  dangers,  resolute  in  so  many  encounters, 
lay  bound  and  defenceless,  exposed  to  the  dagger  of 
the  meanest  stabber.  Arthur  remembered,  too,  the 
giddy  peak  of  the  rock  near  Goierstein,  and  the  grim 
vulture  which  claimed  him  as  its  prey.  Here  was  no 
angel  to  burst  through  the  mi.st,  and  marshal  him  on 
a  path  of  safety — here  the  darkness  was  subterraiiean 
and  eternal,  savins  when  the  captive  should  behold 
the  ki.ifeof  the  ruffian  flash  against  the  lamp,  which 


lent  him  light  to  aim  the  fatal  blew.  This  agony  of 
mind  lasted  until  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  prisoner 
arose  to  ecsia.sy.  He  .started  up,  and  striiggled  so 
hard  to  free  himself  of  his  bonds,  that  it  seemed  they 
should  have  fallen  from  hiin  as  from  the  arms  of  the 
mighty  Nazarene.  But  the  cords  were  of  too  firm  a 
texture:  and,  after  a  violent  and  unavailing  struggle, 
in  which  the  ligatures  seemed  to  enter  his  flesh,  the 
prii=oner  lost  his  balance,  and,  while  the  feeling 
thrilled  through  him  that  he  was  tumbling  backward 
into  the  subterranean  abyss,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
with  great  force. 

Fortunately  he  escaped  the  danger  which  in  his 
agony  he  apprehended,  but  so  narrowly,  that  hifs  head 
struck  against  the  low  and  broken  fence  with  which 
the  mouth  of  the  horrible  pit  was  partly  surrounded. 
Hfie  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless,  and,  as  the  lamp 
was  extinguished  in  his  fall,  immersed  in  absolute 
and  total  darkness.  He  was  recalled  to  sensation  by 
a  jarring  noise. 

"  They  come — they  come-^the  murderers  !  Oh, 
Lady  of  Mercy !  and  oh,  gracious  Heaven,  forgive  my 
transgressions!" 

He  looked  up,  and  observed  with  dazzled  eyes',  that 
a  dark  form  approached  him,  with  a  knife  in  one 
hand,  and  a  torch  in  the  other.  He  might  well  have 
seemed  the  man  who  was  to  do  the  last  deed  upon 
the  unhappy  prisoner,  if  he  had  come  alone.  But  he 
came  not  alone— his  torch  gleamed  upon  the  white 
dress  of  a  female,  which  was  so  much  illuminated  by 
it,  that  Arthur  could  discover  a  form,  and  had  even  a 
glimpse  of  features,  never  to  be  forgotten,  though  now 
seen  under  circumstances  least  of  all  to  be  e.xpected. , 
The  prisoner's  unutterable  astonishment  impressed 
him  with  a  degree  of  awe  which  overcame  even  his 
personal  fear — "  Can  these  things  be  f  was  his 
muttered  reflection  ;  "has  she  reahy  the  povvcr  of  an 
elementary  spirit  7  has  she  conjured  up  this  earth- 
like and  dark  demon  to  concur  with  her  in  my  deli- 
verance?" 

It  appeared  as  if  his  guess  were  real ;  for  the  figiire 
in  black,  giving  the  light  to  Anne  of  Geicrsiein,  or  at 
least  the  form  which  bore  her  perfect  resemblance, 
stooped  over  the  prisoner,  and  cut  the  cord  that 
bound  his  arms,  with  so  much  despatcth,  that  it  sremed 
as  if  it  fell  from  his  person  at  a  touch.  Arthur'.s  first 
attempt  to  arise  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  second  lime 
it  was  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Geierstein— a  living  hatid, 
sensible  to  touch  as  to  sight— which  aided  to  raise 
and  to  support  him,  as  it  had  foriTterly  done  when  the 
tormented  waters  of  the  river  thundered  at  their  feet. 
Her  touch  produced  an  effect  far  beyond  that  of  the 
slight  personal  aid  which  the  maiden  s  strength  could 
have  rendered.  Courage  was  restored  to  hire  heart, 
vigour  and  animation  to  his  benumbed  aiid  brui.seii, 
limbs;  such  influence  does  the  hutiian  rnind,  when 
I'Xcited  to  energy,  possess  over  the  infirmities  of  the 
human  body.  He  was  about  to  address  Anne  in  ac- 
cents of  the  deepest  gratitude.  But  the  accents  died 
away  on  his  tongue,  when  the  mysterious  female, 
laving  her  finger  on  her  lips,  made  him  a  sign  to  bd 
silent,  and  at  the  same  time  beckoned  him  f,o  follow 
her.  He  obeyed  in  silent  amazement.  They  passed 
the  entrance  of  the  melancholy  dungeon,  and  through 
one  or  two  short  but  intricate  passages,  which,  cut 
out  of  the  rock  in  some  places,  and  built  in  others 
with  hewn  stone  of  the  same  kind,  probably  led  to 
holds  similar  to  that  in  which  Arthur  was  so  lately  a 
captive. 

The  recollection  that  his  father  might  be  immnren 
in  some  such  horrid  cell  as  he  himself  had  iiisi  quit- 
ted, induced  .Arthur  to  pause  as  they  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  winding  staircase,  vvhich  conducted 
apparently  from  this  region  of  the  building. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "dearest  .Anne,  lead  me  to  hi.s 
deliverance!    I  must  not  leave  niy  father." 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  beckoned 
him  on. 

"  If  your  power  extends  not  to  save  my  father's  life, 
I  will  remain  and  save  him  or  die!— Anne,  deaiest 
Anne" 

She'answered  not,  but  her  companion  replied,  in  a 
deep  voice,  not  unsuitable  to  his  appearance,  "  Speak. 
young  man,  to  those  who  are  permiiied  to  answf? 
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you;  or  rather,  be  silent,  and  listen  to  my  instruc- 
tions, which  direct  to  the  only  course  which  can  bring 
itiy  father  to  freedom  and  safety." 

They  ascended  the  stair,  Anne  of  Geierstein  goin^ 
first ;  while  Arthur,  who  followed,  close  behind,  could 
not  help  thinking  that  her  form  gave  existence  to  a 
part  of  the  light  which  her  garment  reflected  from 
the  torch.  This  was  probably  the  effect  of  the  super- 
stitious belief  impressed  on  his  mind  by  Rudolph's 
tak'  respecting  her  mother,  and  which  was  confirmed 
by  her  sudden  appearance  in  a  place  and  situation 
where  she  was  so  little  to  have  been  expected.  He 
had  not  much  time,  however,  to  speculate  upon  her 
appearance  or  demeanour,  for  mounting  the  stair 
with  a  lighter  pace  than  he  was  able  at  the  time  to 
follow  ctosel",  she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  when 
he  reached  the  landing-place.  But  whether  she  had 
melted  into  the  air,  or  turned  aside  into  some  other 
passage,  he  was  not  permitted  a  moment's  leisure  to 
examine. 

"  Here  lies  your  way,"  said  his  sable  guide;  and  at 
the  same  time  dashing  out  the  light,  and  seizing 
Philipson  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  along  a  dark  gallery 
of  considerable  length.  The  young  man  was  not 
without  some  momentary  misgivings,  while  he  recol- 
lected the  ominous  looks  of  his  conductor,  and  that 
he  was  armed  with  a  dagger,  or  knife,  which  he  could 
plunge  of  a  sudden  into  his  bosom.  But  he  could  not 
bnng  himself  to  dread  treachery  from  any  one  whom 
he  had  seen  in  company  with  Anne  of  Geierstein  ;  and 
in  his  heart  he  demanded  her  pardon  for  the  fear 
which  had  flashed  across  him,  and  resigned  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  his  companion,  who  advanced  with 
hasty  but  light  footsteps,  and  cautioned  him  by  a 
whisper  to  do  the  same. 

"Our  journey,"  he  at  length  said,  "ends  here." 

As  he  spoke,  a  door  gave  way  and  admitted  them 
into  a  gloomy  Gothic  apartment,  furnished  with 
large  oaken  presses,  apparently  filled  with  books  and 
manuscripts.  As  .Arthur  looked  round,  with  eyes 
dazzled  with  the  sudden  gleam  of  day-light  from 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded,  the  door 
by  which  they  had  entered  disappeared.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  greatly  surprise  him,  who  .judged  that, 
being  formed  in  appearance  to  correspond  with  the 
presses  around  the  entrance  which  they  had  used,  it 
could  not  when  shut  be  distinguished  from  them  ;  a 
device  sometimes  then  practised,  as  indeed  it  often  is 
at  the  present  day.  He  had  now  a  full  view  of  his 
deliverer,  who,  when  seen  by  daylight,  showed  only 
the  vestments  and  features  of  a  clergyman,  without 
any  of  that  expression  of  supernaturaf  horror,  which 
the  partial  light  and  the  melancholy  appearance  of  all 
in  the  dungeon  had  combined  to  impress  on  him. 

Young  Philipson  once  more  breathed  with  freedom, 
as  one  awakened  from  a  hideous  dream ;  and  the 
supernatural  qualities  with  which  his  imagination 
had  invested  Anne  of  Geierstein  having  begun  to 
vanish,  he  addressed  his  deliverer  thus:— "That  I 
may  testify  my  thanks,  holy  father,  where  they  are  so 
especially  due,  let  me  inquire  of  you  if  Anne  of  Geier- 
etein" 

"  Speak  of  that  which  pertains  to  your  house  and 
family,"  answered  the  priest,  as  briefly  as  before. 
"  Hast  thou  so  soon  forgot  thy  father's  danger  7" 

"  By  heavens,  no  !']  replied  the  youth  ;  "  teii  me  but 
now  to  act  for  his  deliverance,  and  thou  shalt  see  how 
a  son  can  fight  for  a  parent !" 

"It  is  well,  for  it  is  needful,"  said  the  priest.  "Don 
tliou  this  vestment  and  follow  me." 

The  vestment  presented  was  the  gown  and  hood  of 
a  novice. 

"  Draw  the  cowl  over  thy  face,"  said  the  priest, 
'  anil  return  no  answer  to  any  man  who  meets  thee. 
1  will  say  thou  art  under  a  vow. — May  Heaven  forgive 
the  unworthy  tyrant  who  imposes  on  us  the  necessity 
of  such  profane  dissimulation  !  Follow  me  close  and 
aear— beware  that  ypu  speak  not." 

The  business  of  disguise  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  the  priest  of  St.  Paul's,  for  such  he  was.  moving 
on,  Arthur  followed  him  a  pace  or  two  behind,  assum- 
ing as  well  as  he  C9uld  the  modest  step  and  humble 
c^emeiinGfur  of  a  spiritual  novice.  On  leaving  the  li- 
Jirary  'oi  study,  ana  descending  a  short  s'air,  lie  fuund 


himself  in  the  street  of  Brisach.  Irresistibly  tempted 
to  look  back,  he  had  only  time,  however,  to  sec  that 
the  house  he  had  left  was  a  very  small  building  of  a 
Gothic  character,  on  the  one  side  of  which  rose  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's,  and  on  the  other  the  stern  black 
gate-house,  or  entrance-tower. 

"Follow  me,  Melchoir,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  the 
Priest :  and  his  keen  eyes  were  at  the  sarne  time  fixed 
upon  the  supposed  novice,  with  a  look  which  instantly 
recalled  Arthur  to  a  sense  of  his  situation. 

They  passed  along,  nobody  noticing  them,  unless  to 
greet  the  priest  with  a  silent  obeisance,  or  muttered 
phrase  of  salutation,  until,  having  nearly  gained  the 
middle  of  the  village,  the  guide  turned  abruptly  off 
from  the  street,  and  moving  northward  by  a  short 
lane,  reached  a  flight  of  steps,  which,  as  usual  in  for- 
tified towns,  led  to  the  banquette,  or  walk  behind  the 
parapet,  which  was  of  the  old  Gothic  fashion,  flanked 
with  towers  from  space  to  space,  of  diflerent  forms 
and  various  heights  at  diflerent  angles. 

There  were  sentinels  on  the  walls;  but  the  watch, 
as  it  seemed,  was  kept  not  by  regular  soldiers,  but  by 
burghers,  with  spears,  or  swords  in  their  hands.  The 
first  whom  they  passed  said  to  the  priest,  in  a  half 
whispered  tone,  "Holds  our  purpose?" 

"  It  holds,"  replied  the  Priest  of  Saint  Pauls.— 
"  Benedicite!" 

''  Deo  G-ratias  f  replied  the  armed  citizen,  and  con- 
tinued his  walk  upon  the  battlements. 

The  other  sentinels  seemed  to  avoid  them  ;  for  they 
disappeared  when  they  came  near,  or  passed  them 
without  looking,  or  seeming  to  observe  them.  At 
last  their  walk  brought  them  to  an  ancient  turret, 
which  raised  its  head  above  the  wall,  and  in  which 
there  was  a  small  door  opening  from  the  battlement. 
It  was  in  a  corner,  distinct  from  and  uncommand«d 
by  any  of  the  angles  of  the  fortification.  In  a  well- 
guarded  fortress,  such  a  point  ought  to  have  had  a 
sentinel  for  its  special  protection,  but  no  one  was 
there  upon  duty. 

"iVow  mark  me,"  said  the  priest,  "for  your  father's 
life,  and,  it  may  be,  that  of  many  a  man  besides,  de- 
pends upon  your  attention,  and  no  less  upon  your  des- 
patch.— You  can  run  7— you  can  leap  7" 

"I  feel  no  weariness,  father,  since  you  freed  me," 
answered  Arthur ;  "  and  the  dun  deer  that  I  have  often 
chased  shall  not  beat  me  in  such  a  wager." 

"Observe  then,"  replied  the  Black  Priest  of  St. 
Paul's,  "  this  turret  contains  a  staircase,  whi<h  de- 
scends to  a  small  sallyport.  I  will^ive  y9U  entrance 
to  it — The  sallyport  is  barred  on  the  inside,  but  not 
locked.  It  will  give  you  access  to  the  moat,  which  is 
almost  entirely  dry.  On  crossing  it,  you  wdl  find 
yourself  in  the  circuit  of  the  outer  barriers.  You  may 
see  sentinels,  but  they  will  not  see  you — speak  not  to 
them,  but  make  your  way  over  the  palisade  as  you 
can.  I  trust  you  can  climb  over  an  undefended  ram- 
part 7" 

"I  have  surmounted  a  defended  one,"  said  Arthur. 
"  What  is  my  next  charge? — All  this  is  easy." 

"You  will  see  a  species  of  thicket,  or  stretch  of  low 
bushes — make  for  it  with  all  speed.  When  you  are 
there,  turn  to  the  eastward  ;  but  beware,  while  hold- 
ing that  course,  that  you  are  not  seen  by  the  Burgiui- 
diati  Free  Companions,  who  are  on  watch  on  that 
part  of  the  walls.  A  volley  of  arrows,  and  the  sally  of 
a  body  of  cavalry  in  pursuit,  will  be  the  consecjuehce, 
if  they  get  sight  of  you  ;  and  their  eyes  are  those  of  the 
eagle,  that  spy  the  carnage  afar  off." 

I  will  be  heedful,"  said  the  young  Englishman. 

"You  will  find,"  continued  the  priest,  "upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  thicket  a  path,  or  rather  a  sheep- 
track,  which,  sweeping  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  will  conduct  you  at  last  into  the  road  leading 
from  Brisach  to  Bale.  Hasten  forward  to  meet  v.'ie 
Swiss,  who  are  advancing.  Tell  them  your  father's 
hours  are  counted,  and  that  thev  must  press  on  if  thcv 
would  save  him  ;  and  say  to  Rudolph  Donnerhuget, 
in  especial,  that  the  Black  Priest  of  Saint  Paul's  waits 
to  bestow  upon  him  his  blessing  at  the  northern  sal- 
lyport.   Dost  thou  understand  me?" 

"Perfectly,"  anssvered  the  young  man. 

The  Priest  of  Saint  Paul's  then  pushed  open  *h« 
low-browed  gate  of  the  turret,  and  Arthur  was  ab  «* 
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to  precipitate  himself  down  the  stair  which  opened 
before  him. 

"Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  the  priest,  "and  doff 
the  novice's  habit,  which  can  only  encumber  thee." 

Arthur  in  a  trice  threw  it  from  him,  and  was  again 
about  to  start. 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment  longer,"  continued  the  Black 
Priest.  ''ThiS  gown  may  lie  a  tell-tale— Stay,  there- 
fore, and  help  me  to  pull  off  my  upper  garment." 

Inwardly  glowing  with  impatience,  Arthur  yet  saw 
the  necessity  of  obeying  his  guide;  and  when  he  had 
pulled  the  long  and  loose  upper  vestment  from  the 
old  man,  he  stood  before  him  in  a  cassock  of  black 
serge,  befitting  his  order  and  profession,  but  begirt, 
not  with  a  suitable  sash  such  as  clergymen  wear, 
but  with  a  most  uncanonical  buff-belt,  supporting  a 
shori  two-edged  sword,  calculated  alike  to  stab  and 
to  smite. 
J  "  Give  me  now  the  novice's  habit,"  said  the  vene- 
rable father,  "and  over  that  I  will  put  the  priestly 
vestment.  Since  for  the  present  I  have  some  tokens 
of  the  laity  about  me,  it  is  fitting  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  double  portion  of  the  clerical  habit." 

As  he  spoke  thus  he  smiled  grimly ;  and  his  smile 
had  something  more  frightful  and  withering  than  the 
stern  frown,  which  suited  better  with  his  features, 
and  was  their  usual  expression. 

"  And  no  w  "  said  he,  "  what  does  the  fool  tarry  for, 
when  life  and  death  are  in  his  speed'.'" 

The  young  messenger  waited  not  a  second  hint, 
but  at  once  descended  the  stairs,  as  if  it  had  been  by 
a  single  step,  found  the  portal,  as  the  priest  had  sain, 
only  secured  by  bars  on  the  inside,  offering  little  re- 
sistance save  from  their  rusted  state,  whicli  made  it 
ditficult  to  draw  them.  Arthur  succeeded,  however, 
and  found  himself  at  the  side  of  the  moat,  which 
presented  a  green  and  marshy  appearance.  Without 
stopping  to  examine  whether  it  was  deep  or  shallow, 
and  almost  without  being  sensible  of  the  tenacity  of 
the  morass,  the  young  Englishman  forced  his  way 
through  it,  and  attained  the  opposite  side,  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  two  worthy  burghers  of 
Brisach,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  barriers.  One 
of  them  i'ldeed  was  deeply  employed  in  the  perusal  of 
some  profane  chronicle,  or  religious  jegend  ;  the  other 
was  as  an.xiously  engaged  in  examining  the  margin 
of  the  moat,  in  search  of  eels,  perhaps,  or  frogs,  for 
he  wore  over  his  shoulder  a  scrip  for  securing  some 
such  amphibious  booty. 

Seeing  that,  as  the  priest  foretold,  he  had  nothing 
to  apfirehend  from  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  Ar- 
thur dashed  at  the  palisade,  in  hope  to  catch  hold  of 
the  top  of  the  stockade,  and  so  to  clear  it  by  one  bold 
leap.  He  overrated  his  powers  of  activity,  however, 
or  they  were  diminished  by  his  recent  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment. He  fell  lightly  backward  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  hj  got  to  his  feet,  became  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  soldier,  in  yellow  and  blue,  the  livery  of 
De  Hagenback,  who  came  running  towards  him, 
crymg  to  the  slothful  and  unobservant  sentinels, 
"Alarm  !— alarm  ! — you  lazy  swine!  Stop  the  dog, 
or  you  are  both  dead  men." 

The  fisherman,  who  was  on  the  further  side,  laid 
down  his  eel-spear,  drew  his  sword,  and,  flourishing 
it  over  his  head,  advanced  towards  Philipson  with 
very  moderate  haste.  The  student  was  vet  more  un- 
fortunate, for,  in  his  hurry  to  fold  up  his  book  and  at- 
tend to  his  duty,  he  contrived  to  throw  himself  (inad- 
vertently, doubtless)  full  in  the  soldier's  way.  The 
lat'er,  who  was  running  at  top  speed,  encountered 
the  burgher  with  a  severe  shock  which  threw  both 
jio'.vn;  but  the  citizen  being  a  solid  and  substantial 
man,  lay  still  where  he  fell,  while  the  p:her,  less 
weighty,  and  probably  less  prepared  for  the  collision, 
lost  his  balance  and  the  command  of  his  limbs  at 
once,  and,  rolling  over  the  edge  of  the  moat,  was  im- 
mersed in  the  mud  and  marsh.  The  fisher  and  the 
mudent  went  with  deliberate  speed  to  assist  the  un- 
exoected  and  unwelcome  partner  of  their  watch; 
while  Arthur,  stimulated  by  the  inmiinent  sense  of 
danger,  sprung  at  the  barrier  with  more  address  and 
vigour  than  before,  and,  succeeding  in  his  leap,  made, 
as  he  had  been  directed,  with  his  utmost  speed  for 
the  covert  of  the  adjacent  bi  fibes.    He  reached  them 


without  hearing  any  alarm  froin  the  walls.  Bat  he 
wag  conscious  that  his  situation  had  become  ex- 
tremely precarious,  since  his  escape  from  the  town 
was  known  to  one  man  at  least,  who  would  not  fail 
to  give  the  alarm  in  case  he  was  able  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  marsh,— a  feat,  however,  in  which 
it  seemed  to  Arthur  that  the  armed  citizens  were 
likely  to  prpve  rather  his  apparent  than  actual  assist- 
ants. While  such  thoughts  shot  across  his  mind, 
they  served  to  augment  his  natural  speed  of  foot,  so 
that  in  less  space  than  could  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible, he  reached  the  thinner  extremity  of  the  thicket, 
whence,  as  intimated  by  the  Black  Priest,  he  could 
see  the  eastern  tower  and  the  adjoining  battlements 
of  the  town, — 

"  Witli  liostile  faces  throng'd,  and  fiery  arms." 

It  required,  at  the  same  time,  some  address  on  the 
part  of  the  fugitive,  to  keep  so  much  under  shelter  as 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  seen  in  his  turn  by 
those  whom  he  saw  so  plainly.  He  therefore  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  hear  a  bugle  wind,  or  to 
behold  that  bustle  and  commotion  among  the  defend- 
ers, which  might  prognosticate  a  sally.  Neither, 
however,  took  place,  and  heedfully  observing  the 
footpath,  or  track,  which  the  priest  had  pointed  out 
to  him,  young  Philipson  wheeled  his  course  out  of 
sight  of  the  guarded  towers,  and  soon  falling  into  the 
public  and  frecjuented  road,  by  which  his  father  and 
he  had  approached  the  town  in  the  morning,  he  had 
the  happiness,  by  the  dust  and  flash  of  arms,  to  see  a 
small  body  of  armed  men  advancing  towards  Bri- 
sach, whom  he  justly  concluded  to  be  the  van  of  the 
Swiss  deputation. 

He  soon  niet  the  party,  which  consisted  of  about 
ten  men,  with  Rudolph  Donncrhugel  at  their  head. 
The  figure  of  Philipson,  covered  with  mud.  and  in 
some  places  stained  with  blood,  (for  his  fall  in  the 
dungeon  had  cost  him  a  slight  wound,)  attracted  tho 
wonder  of  every  one,  who  crowded  around  to  hear 
the  news.  Rudolph  alone  appeared  unmoved.  Like 
the  visage  on  the  ancient  statues  of  Hercules,  the 
physiognomy  of  the  bulky  Bernese  was  large  and 
massive,  having  an  air  of  indifferent  and  almost  sul- 
len composure,  vyhich  did  not  change  but  in  moments 
of  the  fiercest  agitation. 

He  listened  without  emotion  to  the  breathless  tale 
of  Arthur  Philipson,  that  his  father  was  in  prison, 
and  adjudged  to  death. 

"  And  what  else  did  you  e.xpect  ?"  said  the  Bernese, 
coldly.  "Were  you  not  warned?  It  had  been  easy 
to  have  foreseen  the  misfortune,  but  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  it." 

"  I  own— I  own,"  said  Arthur,  wringing  his  hands, 
"  that  you  wei;e  wise,  and  that  we  were  foolish. — But 
oh  !  do  not  think  of  our  folly  in  the  moment  of  our 
extremity!  Be  the  gallant  and  generous  champion 
which  your  Cantons  proclaim  you — give  us  your  aid 
in  this  deadly  strait !" 

"  But  how,  or  in  what  manner?"  said  Rudolph, 
still  hesitating.  "We  have  dismissed  the  Balese, 
vvho  were  willing  to  have  given  assistance,  so  much 
did  your  dutiful  example  weigh  with  us.  We  are  now 
scarce  above  a  score  of  men — how  can  you  ask  iis 
to  attack  a  garrison  tow;n,  secured  by  fortifications, 
and  where  there  are  six  times  our  number?" 

"You  have  friends  within  the  fortifications,"  replied 
Arthur — "lam  sure  you  have.  Hark  in  your  ear — 
The  Black  Priest  sent  to  you— to  yoii,  Rudolph  Don 
nerhugel  of  Berne — that  he  waits  to  give  you  his  bless- 
ing at  the  northern  sallyport." 

Ay,  doubtless,"  said  Rudolph,  shaking  himself 
free  of  Arthur's  attempt  to  engage  him  in  private  con- 
ference, and  speaking  so  that  all  around  might  hear 
him,  "  there  is  little  doubt  on't ;  I  will  find  a  priest  at 
the  northern  sallyport  to  confess  and  absolve  me,  and 
a  block,  axe,  and  headsman,  to  strike  my  throat 
asunder  when  he  has  done.  But  I  will  scarce  put 
the  neck  of  my  father's  son  into  such  risk.  If  tliey 
assassinate  an  English  pedlar,  who  has  never  offended 
them,  what  will  they  do  with  the  Bear  of  Berne,  whose 
fangs  and  talons  Archibald  de  Hagenba^^h  has  fell 
ere  now  ?" 

Young  Philipson  at  these  words  clasped  his  tiands 
together,  and  held  them  up  to  Heaven,  as  one  who 
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abandons  hope,  exoepring  froni  thence.  The  tears 
started  to  his  eyes,  and,  clenching  his  hands  and  set- 
ting his  teeth,  he  turned  his  back  abruptly  upon  the 
Siviss. 

"What  means  this  passion?"  said  Rudolph.  "Whi- 
ther would  you  now  ?"  ■ 

"  To  rescue  my  father,  or  perish  with  him,"  said 
Arthur;  and  was  about  to  run  wildly  back  to  La  Fe- 
lette.  when  a  strong  but  kindly  grasp  detained  him. 

"  Tarry  a  little  nil  I  tie  my  gaiter,"  said  Sigisniund 
Biederman,  "and  I  will  go  with  you,  King  Arthur." 

"You?  oaf!"  exclaimed  Rudolph,  "  you  ]— and 
without  orders'?" 

"  W'liy,  look  you,  cousin  Rudolph,"  said  the  youth, 
continums,  with  great  composure,  to  fasten  his  garter, 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  somewhat 
intricately  secured — "  you  are  always  telling  us  that 
we  are  Swiss  and  freemen  ;  and  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  freeman,  if  one  is  not  at  liberty  to  do 
what  he  has  a  mind  ?  Yoa  are  my  Hauptman,  look 
you,  so  long  as  it  pleases  me,  and  no  longer." 

"And  why  shouldst  thou  desert  me  now,  thou  fool? 
W'hy  at  tills  minute,  of  all  other  minutes  in  the  year  ?" 
demanded,the  Bernese. 

"  Look  you,'  replied  the  insubordinate  follower,  "1 
have  hunted  with  Arthur  for  this  month  past,  and  1 
love  him— he  never  called  me  fool  or  idiot,  because 
my  thoughts  came  slower,  maybe,  and  something 
duller,  than  those  of  other  folk.  .And  I  love  his  father 
— the  old  man  gave  me  this  baldriek  and  this  horn, 
which  I  warrant  cost  many  a  kreutzer.  He  told  me, 
too,  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  that  it  was  better  to 
think  justly  than  to  think  fast,  and  that  I  had  sense 
enough  for  the  one  if  not  for  the  other.  And  the 
kind  old  man  is  now  in  Hagenbach's  butcher-sham- 
bles !— But  we  will  free  him,  .Arthur,  if  two  men  may. 
Thou  shalt  see  me  fight,  while  steel  blade  and  ashen 
shaft  wilj  hold  together." 

So  saying,  he  shook  in  the  air  his  enormous  par- 
tisan, which  quivered  in  his  grasp  like  a  slip  of  willow. 
Indeed,  if  Iniquity  was  to  l)e  struck  down  like  an  o.x, 
there  was  not  one  in  that  chosen  band  more  likely  to 
perform  the  feat  than  Sigisniund  ;  for  though  some- 
what shorter  in  stature  than  his  brethren,  and  of  a 
less  animated  spirit,  yet  his  breadth  of  shoulders  and 
strength  of  muscles  were  enormous,  and  if  thoroughly 
aroused  and  disposed  for  the  contest,  which  was  very 
rarely  the  case,  perhaps  Rudolph  himself  might,  as 
far  as  sheer  force  went,  have  had  difficulty  in  match- 
ing him. 

Truth  of  sentiment  and  energy  of  expression,  al- 
ways produce  an  effect  on  natural  and  generous  cha- 
racters. Several  of  the  youths  around  began  to 
exclaim,  that  Sigismund  said  well :  that  if  the  old  man 
had  put  himself  in  danger,  it  was  because  he  thought 
more  of  the  success  of  their  negotiation  than  of  nis 
own  safety,  and  had  taken  himself  from  under  their 
protection,  rather  than  involve  them  in  quarrels  on 
liis  account.  "  We  are  the  more  bound,"  'hey  said, 
'■  to  see  him  unscathed  ;  and  we  will  do  so." 

''Peace!  all  you  wiseacres,"  said  Rudolph,  looking 
round  with  an  air  of  superiority;  "and  you,  Arthur 
of  England,  pass  on  to  the  Landamman,  who  is 
close  behind;  you  know  he  is  our  chief  commander, 
he  is  no  less  your  father's  sincere  friend,  and  what- 
ever he  may  determine  in  your  father's  favour,  you 
will  find  most  ready  executors  of  his  pleasure  in  all 
of  us." 

His  companions  appeared  to  concur  in  this  advice, 
and  young  Philipson  saw  that  his  own  compliance 
vs-iih  the  recommendation  was  indispensable.  Indeed, 
although  he  still  suspected  that  the  Bernese,  by  his 
various  intrigues,  as  well  with  the  .Swiss  youth  as 
with  those  of  Bale,  and,  as  might  be  iiiferred  from 
the  Priest  of  Saint  Paul's,  by  communication  even 
within  the  town  of  La  Ferelie,  possessed  the  greater 
jiower  of  assisting  him  at  such  a  conjuncture;  yel  he 
trusted  far  more  in  the  sim|)le  candour  and  perfect 
f;iilh  of  Arnold  Biederman,  and  pressed  forward  to 
tell  to  him  his  mournful  tale,  and  crave  his  assist- 
fcii-^a. 

From  the  top  of  a  bank  which  he  reached  in  a  few 
minutes  after  he  parted  from  Rudolph  and  the  ad- 
vaucud  guard,  he  saw  beneath   him   the  venerable 


Landamman  and  hia  associates,  attended  by  a  few  of 
the  youths,  who  no  longer  were  dispersed  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  party,  but  attended  on  them  closely,  and 
in  military  array  as  men  prepared  to  repel  any  sudden 
attack. 

Behind  came  a  mule  or  two  with  baggage,  togetlier 
with  the  animals,  which,  in  the  ordinary  cour.?e  of 
their  march,  supported  Anne  of  Geieistein  and  her 
attendant.  Both  were  occupied  by  femaie  figures  as 
usual,  and  to  the  'oest  of  Arthur's  ken,  the  foremost 
had  the  well-known  dress  of  Anne,  from  the  gray 
mantle  to  a  small  heron's  plume,  which,  since  enter- 
ing Germany,  she  had  worn  in  compliance  with  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  in  evidence  of  her  rank  as 
a  maiden  of  birth  and  distinction.  Yet,  if  the  youth's 
eves  brought  him  true  tidings  at  present,  what  was 
the  character  of  their  former  information,  when,  scarce 
more  than  half  an  hour  since,  they  had  tieheld,  in  the 
subterranean  dungeon  of  Brisach,  the  same  form. 
which  they  now  rested  upon,  in  circumstances  so 
very  different!  The  feeling  excited  by  this  though* 
was  powerful,  but  it  was  momentary,  like  the  light- 
ning which  blazes  through  a  midnight  sky,  which  is 
but  just  seen  ere  it  vanishes  into  darkness.  Or  rather, 
the  wonder  excited  by  this  marvellous  incident,  only 
maintained  its  ground  in  his  thoughts,  by  allying  itself 
with  the  anxiety  for  his  father's  safety,  which  was 
their  predominant  occupation. 

"  If  there  be  indeed  a  spirit,"  he  said,  "  which  wears 
that  beautiful  form,  it  must  be  beneficent  as  well  as 
lovely,  and  will  extend  to  rny  far  more  deserving 
father  the  protection  which  his  son  has  twice  expe- 
rienced." 

But  ere  he  had  time  to  prosecute  such  a  thought 
farther,  he  had  met  the  Landamman  and  his  party. 
Here  his  appearance  and  his  con ditrjn  excited  the 
same  surprise  as  they  had  formerly  occasioned  toRu 
dolph  and  the  vanguard.  To  the  repeated  interroga- 
tories of  the  Landamman^  he  g.ave  a  brief  account  of 
his  own  imprisonment,  and  of  his  escape,  of  which  he 
suffered  the  whole  glory  to  rest  with  the  Blai'k  Priefet 
of^  St.  Paul's,  without  mentioning  one  word  of  the 
more  interesting  female  apparition,  by  which  he  had 
been  attended  and  assisted  in  his  charitable  task.  On 
another  jioint  also  Arthur  was  silent.  He  s'lw  no 
propriety  in  communicating  to  Arnold  Biederman  the 
message  which  the  priest  had  addres.sed  to  Rudolph's 
ear  alone.  Whether  good  should  come  of  it  or  no,  he 
held  sacred  the  obligation  of  silence  imposed  upon 
him  by  a  man  from  whom  he  had  just  received  the 
most  important  assistance. 

The  Landamman  w;as  struck  dumb  for  a  moment, 
with  sorrow  and  surprise,  at  the  news  which  he  heard. 
The  elder  Philipson  had  gained  his  respect,  as  well  by 
the  purity  and  steadiness  of  the  principles  which  he 
expressed,  as  by  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  informa- 
tion, which  was  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting 
to  the  Swiizer,  who  "elt  his  admirable  judgment  con- 
siderably fettered  for  want  of  that  knowledge  of  coun- 
tries, times,  and  manners,  with  which  his  English 
friend  often  supplied  him. 

"liCt  us  press  forward, '|  he  said  to  the  Banneret  of 
Berne  and  the  other  deputies;  "  let  us  offer  our  media- 
tion betwixt  the  tyrant  DeHagenbach  and  our  friend, 
whose  life  is  in  danger.  He  must  listen  to  us.  fori 
know  his  master  expects  to  see  this  Philipson  at  hie 
court.  The  old  man  hinted  to  me  so  much.  .As  we 
are  possessed  of  such  a  secret,  Archibald  de  Hagen- 
bach  will  not  dare  to  brave  oar  vengeance,  since  we 
might  easily  send  to  Duke  Charles  information  how 
the  Governor  of  La  Fereite  abuses  his  power,  in  mat- 
ters where  not  only  the  Swiss,  but  where  the  Duke 
himself  is  concerned." 

"Under  your  reverend  favour,  my  worthy  sir,"  an- 
swered the  Banneret  of  Berne,  "  Nve  are  Swiss  De- 
puties, and  go  to  represent  the  injuries  of  Switzerland 
alone.  If  we  embroil  ourselves  with  the  quarrels  of 
stranger.^  we  shall  find  it  more  difficult  to  settle  ad- 
vantageously those  of  our  own  country;  and  if  the 
Duke  should,  by  this  villany  done  upon  English  mer- 
chants, bring  upon  him  ihj  resentment  of  the  English 
monarch,  such  breach  will  only  render  it  more  a  mat- 
ter of  peremptory  necessity  for  him  to  make  a  treaty 
advantageous  to  the  Swiss  Cantons." 
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There  was  so  much  wnnlly  polify  in  this  advice, 
ihnt  Adam  ZinuiuTiiu'indt'Solt  nic  iiistnntl)  exfirc^sud 
his  assent,  with  tliu  additional  aigiuiient,  liuit  thtir 
hiother  Hiederman  had  tnid  them  searee  two  hoiir.s 
before,  liow  these  Englisli  nierehaiit.s  had,  iiy  his  nd- 
v:ee  and  their  own  free  desire,  parted  eonipany  with 
til'  111  that  morning  on  purpose  that  they  ndjjht  not 
involve  the  Deputies  in  the  quarrels  which  ijiiiiht  he 
raiser!  hy  the  Governor's  exactions  on  his  nierehaiidise. 

"Now  what  advantage,"  he  said,  "shall  we  derive 
from  this  same  parting  of  cor  pany,  supposing,  as  my 
I  rother  seems  to  urge,  we  are  still  to  consider  this 
}  nglishnian's  interest  as  if  he  were  our  fellow  travel- 
ler, and  under  our  especial  protection?" 

This  personal  reasoning  iMnchid  the  Landamman 
somewhat  closely,  for  he  iiad  hut  a  short  while  before 
di'seanted  on  the  generosity  of  the  elder  Philipson, 
who  had  freely  exposed  himself  to  danger,  rather  than 
that  he  should etnbarrass  their  negotiation  hy  remain- 
ing one  of  their  company;  and  it  completely  shook 
tlie  fealty  of  the  white  bearded  Nicholas  Honstetten, 
whose  eyes  wandered  from  the  face  of. Zimmerman, 
which  expressed  triumphant  oonhdence  in  his  argn- 
nr  nl,  to  that  of  his  friend  the  I^andamman,  uhich 
w:;s  rather  more  cmbarrasstd  than  usual. 

"Brethren ''  said  Arnohl  at  length  with  tirnincss  and 
animation,  I  erred  in  priding  myself  upon  the  world- 
ly policy  which  1  taught  to  you  this  morning.  This 
rum  is  not  of  our  country,  doubtless,  but  he  is  of  our 
b'.ood,— a  copy  of  the  common  Creator's  iriiage,— and 
the  more  worthy  of  being  called  so,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
integrity  and  worth.  We  might  not,  without  grievous 
sin  pass  such  a  person,  being  in  danger,  without 
aflbrding  him  rehef,  even  if  he  lay  accidentally  by  the 
side  of  our  path  ;  much  less  should  we  abandon  him 
it  the  danger  has  been  incurred  in  our  own  cause,  and 
that  we  might  escape  the  net  in  which  he  is  himself 
caught.  J?e  not,  therefore,  downcast — We  do  God's 
will  jn  succouring  an  oppressed  man.  If  we  succeed 
by  mild  means,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  we  do  a  good 
action  at  a  cheap  rate; — if  not,  God  can  assert  the 
cause  of  humanity  by  ine  hands  of  few  as  well  as  of 
many." 

"If  such  is  your  opinion."  said  the  Rannerman  of 
Berne,  "not  a  mail  here  wiH  shrink  from  you.  For 
rr.e,  I  pleaded  against  my  own  inclinations  when  I 
advised  you  to  avoid  a  breach  with  the  Burgundian. 
P-ut  as  a  soldier,  I  must  needs  say,  I  would  rather  fight 
the  garrison,  were  they  double  the  number  they  talk 
of,  in  a  fair  field,  than  undertake  to  storm  their  de- 
fen(;es." 

"Nav,"  said  the  Landamman,  "I  sincerely  hope 
we  shall  both  enter  and  depart  from  the  town  of  Bri- 
sacli,  without  deviating  from  the  pacific  character 
with  which  our  mission  from  the  Diet  invests  us." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

For  Somerset,  off  with  liis  guiltv  head  ! 

3d  Part  of  Ile/iry  VI 

The  Governor  of  La  Fcrrette  stood  on  the  battle- 
ments of  the  eastern  entrance-tower  of  his  fortress, 
and  looked  out  on  the  road  to  Bale,  when  first  the 
vanguard  of  the  Swiss  mission,  then  the  centre  and 
rear,  appeared  in  the  distance.  At  the  same  moment 
the  van  hahing,  the  main  body  closed  with  it,  while 
the  females  and  baggage,  and  mules  in  the  rear, 
moved  in  their  turn  up  to  the  main  body,  and  the 
whole  were  united  in  one  group. 

A  messenger  then  stepped  forth,  and  winded  one  of 
those  tremendous  horns,  the  spoils  of  the  wild-bulls, 
so  tiumerous  in  the  Canton  of  Uri,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  its  narne. 

"They  demand  admittance,"  said  the  esquire. 

"They  shall  have  it,"  answered  Sir  Archibald  de 
Hagenbach.  "Marry,  how  they  may  pass  out  again, 
is  another  and  a  deeper  question." 

"Think  yet  a  moment,  noble  sir,"  continued  the 
esquire.  "  Bethink  you,  these  Switzers  are  verv  fiends 
in  fight,  and  have,  besides  no  booty  to  repay  the  con- 
quest,— some  paltry  chains  of  good  copper,  perchance, 
or  adulteraied  silver.  You  have  knocked  out  the  mar- 
row—do  not  damage  your  teeth  by  trying  to  grind  the 
none." 


"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Kilian,"  answered  De  Hagenb  ich, 
"and  it  may  be  a  coward  besides.  The  approach  c' 
some  score,  or  at  most  some  score  and  a  hall,  oi 
Swiss  partisans,  makes  thee  draw  in  thy  horns  like  a 
snail  at  a  child's  finger !  Mine  are  strong  and  inflex- 
ible as  those  of  the  Ui  us,  of  whom  they  talk  so  much, 
and  on  which  they  blow  so  boldly.  Keep  in  mind, 
thou  timid  creature,  that  if  the  Swiss  deputies,  as  ihey 
presume  to  call  themselves,  are  permitted  to  pa.=g 
iVee,  they  carry  to  the  Duke  stories  of  merchants 
bound  to  his  court,  and  fraught  with  precious  commo- 
dities, specially  addressed  to  his  Grace  !  Charles  has 
then  at  once  to  endure  the  presence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, whom  he  contenms  and  hates,  and  learns  by 
them  that  the  Governor  of  La  Ferrette,  permitting 
such  to  pass,  has  nevertheless  presumed  to  stop  those 
whom  he  would  full  gladly  see:  for  what  prince 
would  not  blithely  welcome  such  a  casket  as  that 
svhich  we  have  taken  from  yonder  strolling  English 
pedlar?" 

"  I  see  not  how  the  assault  on  these  ambassadors 
will  mend  your  excellency's  plea  for  despoiling  the 
Englishmen,"  said  Kilian. 

"  Because  thou  art  a  blind  mole,  Kilian,"  answered 
his  chief.  "If  Burgundy  hears  of  a  ruffle  between 
my  garrison  and  the  mountain  churls,  whom  {le 
scorns,  and  yet  hates,  it  vyill  drown  all  notice  of  tlie 
two  pedlars  who  have  perished  in  the  fray.  If,  after- 
inquiry  should  come,  an  hour's  ride  transports  mo 
with  my  confidants  into  the  Imperial  dominions, 
where,  though  the  Emperor  be  a  spiritless  fool,  the 
rich  prize  I  have  found  on  these  islanders  wjll  insure 
me  a  good  reception." 

"1  will  stick  by  your  excellency  to  the  last,"  re- 
turned the  esquire;  "and  you  shall  yourself  witness, 
that  if  a  fool,  I  am  at  least  no  coward." 

"I  never  thouijht  thee  such  when  it  came  to  hand- 
blows,"  said  De  Hagenbach;  "but  in  policy,  thou  ait 
timid  and  irresolute.  Hand  me  mine  arniour,  Kilian, 
and  beware  thou  brace  it  well.  The  Swiss  pikes  and 
swords  are  no  wasp  stings." 

"  May  your  excellency  wear  it  with  honour  and  pro- 
fit." said  Kilian;  and,  according  to  the  duty  of  his 
office,  he  buckled  upon  his  principal  the  complete  pa- 
noply of  a  knight  of  the  empire.  "Your  purpose  of 
assaulting  the  Swiss  then  holds  firm,"  said  Kilian.— 
"  But  what  pretext  will  your  excellency  assign  ?" 

"Let  ine  alone,"  .'^aid  Archibald  ae  Hagenbach, 
"to  take  one,  or  to  make  one.  Do  you  only  have 
Schonfeldt  and  the  soldiers  on  their  stations.  And 
remember  the  words  are — 'Burgundy  to  the  Rescue.' 
When  these  words  are  first  spoken,  let  the  soldiers 
show  themselves, — when  repeated,  let  them  fall  on.— 
And  now  that  I  am  accoutred,  away  to  the  churls  and 
admit  them." 

Kilian  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  bugle  of  the  Switzers  had  repeatedly  emitted 
its  angry  roar,  exasperated  by  the  delay  of  nearly  half 
an  hour,  without  an  answer  from  the  guarded  gateof 
Brisach;  and  every  blast  declared,  by  the  prolonged 
echoes  which  it  awakened,  the  increased  impatience 
of  those  who  sumiTioned  the  town.  At  length  the 
portcullis  arose,  the  gate  opened,  the  drawbridge  fell, 
and  Kilian,  in  the  equipage  of  a  man-at-arms  arrayed 
for  fight,  rode  forth  on  an  ambling  paKrey. 

"What  bold  men  are  ye,  sirs,  who  are  Here  in  arms 
before  the  fortress  of  Brisach,  appertaining  in  right 
and  seignorie  to  the  thrice  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  and  garrisoned  for  his  cause  and  inter- 
est by  the  excellent  Sir  Archibald,  Lord  of  Hagenbach, 
Knight  of  the  most  holy  Rornan  Empire?" 

So  please  you.  Sir  Esfjuire,"  said  the  Landani 
man,  "for  such  I  conjecture  you  to  be  by  the  feather 
iri  your  bonnet,  we  are  here  with  no  hostile  inten- 
tions ;  though  armed,  as  you  see,  to  defend  us  in  a 
perilous  journey,  where  we  are  something  unsafe  hy 
day,  and  cannot  always  repose  by  night  in  places  of 
security.  But  our  arms  have  no  offensive  purpose;  ii 
they  had  such,  our  numbers  had  not  been  so  few  as 
you  see  them." 

"What  then  is  your  character  and  purpose  ?'* 
said  Kilian,  who  had  learned  to  use  in  his  master  c 
absence,  the  lordly  and  irisolent  tone  of  the  Go\ejni/i 
himself. 
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"  We  ore  Delegates,"  answered  the  Landamman, 
in  a  calm  and  even  tone  of  voice,  without  appearing 
'.otai<e  offence  at,  or  to  observe,  the  insolent  demean- 
our of  the  esquire,  "from  the  Free  and  Confederated 
Cantons  of  the  Swiss  States  and  provinces,  and  from 
the  ^od  town  9f  Soleure,  who  are  accredited  from 
our  Diet  of  Legislature  to  travel  to  the  presence  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  an  errand  of 
high  importance  to  both  countries,  and  with  the  hope 
of  establishing  with  your  master's  lord — 1  mean  with 
the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy — a  sure  and  steadfast 
peace,  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  to  the  mutual 
honour  and  advantage  of  both  countries,  and  to  avert 
disputes,  and  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  which 
mav  otherwise  be  shed  for  want  of  timely  and  good 
understanding." 

"  Show  me  your  letters  of  credence,"  said  the 
esquire. 

'■  Under  your  forgiveness.  Sir  Esquire,"  replied  the 
Landamman,  "  it  will  be  time  enough  to  exhibit  these, 
when  we  are  admitted  to  the  presence  of  your  master 
the  Governor." 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  wilful  will  to  it.  It  is 
well,  my  masters;  and  yet  you  may  take  this  advice 
from  Kilian  of  Kersberg,  It  is  sometimes  better  to 
feel  backwards  than  to  run  forwards.— My  master, 
and  my  master's  master,  are  more  ticklish  persons 
than  the  dealers  of  Bale,  to  whom  you  sell  your 
cheeses.  Home,  honest  men,  home!  your  way  lies 
before  you,  and  you  are  fairly  warned." 

"We  thank  thee  for  thy  counsel,"  said' the  Lan- 
damman, interrupting  the  Banneret  of  l^erne,  who 
had  commenced  an  angrv  reply,  "  supposing  it  kindly 
meant  ;  if  not,  an  uncivil  Jest  is  like  an  overcharged 
gun,  which  recoils  on  the  cannoneer.  Our  road  lies 
onward  through  Brisach,  and  onward  we  propose  to 
go,  and  take  such  hap  as  that  which  we  may  find 
before  us." 

"  Go  onward  then,  in  the  devil's  name,"  said  the 
squire,  who  had  entertained  some  hope  of  deterring 
them  from  pursuing  their  journey,  but  fOand  kiaiself 
effectually  foiled. 

The  Switzers  entered  the  town,  and,  stopped  by 
the  barricade  of  cars  which  the  Governor  had  formed 
across  the  street,  at  about  twenty  yards  from  the  gate, 
they  drew  themselves  up  in  military  order,  with  their 
little  body  formed  into  three  lines,  the  two  females 
and  the  fathers  of  the  deputation  being  in  the  centre. 
The  little  phalan.x  presented  a  double  front,  one  to 
each  side  of  the  street,  while  the  centre  line  faced  so 
as  to  move  forward,  and  only  waited  for  the  removal 
of  the  barricade  in  order  to  do  so.  But  while  they 
stood  thus  inactive,  a  knight  in  complete  armour  ap- 
peared from  a  side  door  of  the  great  tower,  under  the 
arch  of  which  they  had  entc^red  into  the  town.  His 
visor  was  raised,  and  he  walked  along  the  front  of  the 
little  line  formed  by  the  Swiss,  with  a  stern  and 
♦owning  aspect. 

"Who  are  you,"  he  said,  "who  have  thus  far 
intruded  yourselves  in  arms  into  a  Burgundian  gar- 
rison 7" 

"  With  your  e.xcellency's  leave,"  said  the  Landam- 
man, "we  are  men  who  come  on  a  peaceful  errand, 
though  we  carry  arms  for  our  own  defence.  Deputies 
we  are  from  *he  towns  of  Berne  and  Soleure,  the 
Cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwalden,  come  to 
adjust  matters  of  importance  with  the  gracious  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  Lorraine." 

"  What  towns,  what  cantons?"  said  the  Governor 
of  La  Perette.  "I  have  heard  no  such  names  among 
the  Free  Cities  of  Germany.— Berne,  truly !  when 
became  Berne  a  free  state  ?" 

"Since  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,"  said  .\rnold 
Biedtrman,  "in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  on  which  day  the  battle  of 
Laiipcn  s\  as  fought." 

"  .Avay,  vain  old  man,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  think- 
c-st  thou  that  such  idle  boasts  can  avail  thee  here  ? 
We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  some  insurgent  villages 
niiii  e(3mmunities  among  the  Alps,  and  how  they 
TohelloJ  against  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  advantage 
of  fastnesses,  amhusrades,  and  lurking-places,  how 
ihi-y  have  murdered  some  knights  and  gentlemen 
*«><it  tfa'nst  them  by  the  Duke  of  Austria;  but  we 


little  thought  tha*  such  paltry  townships  and  insigni- 
ficant bands  of  muntineers  had  the  insolence  to  term 
themselves  Free  States,  and  propose  to  enter  into 
negotiation  as  such  with  a  mighty  prince  like  Charles 
of  Burgundy." 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  replied  the  Lan- 
damman, with  perfect  temper,  ''  your  own  laws  ol 
chivalry  declare,  that  if  the  stronger  wrong  the 
weaker,  or  the  noble  does  injury  to  the  less  gentle, 
the  very  act  levels  distinctions  between  them,  and 
the  doer  of  an  injury  becomes  bound  to  give  condign 
satisfaction,  of  such  kind  as  the  wronged  parly  shall 
demand." 

"Hence  to  thy  hills,  churl!"  exclaimed  the  haughty 
Knight ;  "  there  comb  thy  beard  and  roast  thy  chest- 
nuts. What !  because  a  few  rats  and  mice  find  re- 
treat among  the  walls  and  wainscoting  of  our  dwell- 
ing-houses, shall  we  therefore  allow  them  to  intrude 
their  disgusting  presence,  and  their  airs  of  freedom 
and  independence,  into  our  personal  presence?  No, 
we  will  rather  crush  them  beneath  the  heel  of  otii 
ironshod  boots." 

"  We  are  not  men  to  be  trodden  on,"  said  Arnold 
Biederman,  calmly;  "those  who  have  attempted  il 
have  found  us  stumbling-blocks.  Lay,  Sir  Knight, 
lay  aside  for  an  instant  this  haughty  language,  which 
.an  only  lead  to  warfare,  and  listen  to  the  words  of 
peice.  Dismiss  our  comrade,  the  English  merchant 
Philipson,  on  whom  you  have  this  morning  laid  uii- 
lavvful  hands ;  let  him  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  hia 
ransom,  and  we,  who  are  bound  instantly  to  the 
Duke's  presence,  will  bear  a  fair  report  to  him  of  his 
Governor  of  La  Ferette." 

"  Yon  will  be  so  generous,  will  you  !"  said  Sir 
Archibald  in  a  tone  of  ridicule.  "  And  what  pledge 
shall  I  have  that  you  will  favour  me  so  kindly  as  you 
propo.se  ?" 

"  The  word  of  a  man  who  never  broke  his  promise," 
answered  the  stoical  Landamman. 

"Insolent  hind!"  replied  the  Knight,  "  dost  thou 
stipulate?  thou  oHer  thv  paltry  word  as  a  pledge 
bptwixt  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Archibald  de 
Hagenliach  ?  Know  that  ye  go  not  to  Burgundy  at 
all,  or  you  go  thither  with  fetters  on  your  hands  and 
linkers  round  your  necks. — So  ho.  Burgundy  to  the 
Rescue  !" 

Instantly  as  he  spoke,  the  soldiers  showed  them- 
selves before,  behind,  and  around  the  narrow  space 
where  the  Swiss  had  drawn  themselves  up.  The 
battlements  of  the  town  were  lined  with  men,  others 
presented  themselves  at  the  doors  of  each  house  in  the 
street,  prepared  to  sally,  and,  at  the  windows,  pre- 
pared to  shoot,  as  well  with  guns  as  with  bows  and 
crossbows.  The  soldiers  who  defended  the  barricade 
also  started  up,  and  seemed  ready  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage in  front.  Tiie  little  band,  encompassed  and 
overmatched,  but  neither  startled  nor  disheartened, 
stood  to  their  arms.  The  centre  rank  under  the  Laii- 
damman  prepared  to  force  their  way  over  the  barri- 
cade. The  two  fronts  stood  back  to  back,  ready  to 
dispute  the  street  with  those  that  should  issue  from 
the  houses.  It  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  work  of  no 
small  blood  and  toil  to  subdue  this  handful  of  deter- 
mined men,  even  with  five  times  their  number.  Some 
sense  of  this,  perhaps,  made  Sir  Archibald  delay  giv- 
ing the  signal  for  onset,  when  suddenly  behind  arose 
a  cry  of,  ''  Treason,  treason  !" 

A  soldier,  covered  with  niiid,  rushed  before  the 
Governor,  and  said,  in  hurried  accents,  that,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  stop  a  prisoner  who  had  made  his  es- 
cape some  short  time  since,  he  had  been  seized  by  the 
burghers  of  the  town,  and  well  nigh  drowned  in  the 
moat.  He  added,  that  the  citizens  were  even  now 
admitting  the  enemy  into  the  place. 

"Kill;an,"  said  the  Knight,  "take  two  score  o\ 
men— hasten  to  the  northern  sallyport  ;  stab,  cut 
down,  or  throw  from  the  battlements,  whomsoever 
you  meet  in  arms,  townsmen  or  strangers.  Leave 
me  to  settle  with  these  peasants  by  fair  means  or 
foul." 

But  ere  Kilian  could  obey  his  master's  commands, 
a  shout  arose  in  the  rear,  where  they  cried,  "  Brde! 
Bi'e  !— Freedom  !  freedom  !^The  dav  is  our  own  !'' 

Onward  came  the  youth  of  Bale,  who  had  not  been 
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Lsndamman,  "though  without  a  blow  given  on  our 

side." 

"Whv,  then,"  said  the  Ensrlishman,  your  follower* 
will  soon  find  vou  out.  Arthur  and  I  are  paltry  ci- 
phtTS,  and  our  absence  miglit  easily  pass  over  unob- 
served ;  but  vou  are  too  important  a  figure  not  lo  be 
missed  and  looked  after,  when  the  sum  of  your  num- 
ber is  taken." 

"I  well  hope  it  will  prove  so,  said  the  Landam- 
nian,  "  though  methinks  I  show  but  scurvily,  shut  up 
here  like  a  cat  in  a  cupboard  when  he  has  ber.u  steal- 
ing cream.— Arthur,  mv  brave  bov,  dost  ihou  see  no 
means  of  shooting  back  the  boh  ?  ' 

Arthur,  who  had  been  minutely  examining  the  lock, 
replied  in  ihe  negative;  and  added,  that  they  must 
take  patience  perforce,  and  arm  themselves  to  wait 
calmly  iheir  deliverance,  which  thev  could  do  nothing 
to  accelerate. 

Arnold  Biederman,  however,  felt  somewhat  severe,/ 
the  neglect  of  his  sons  and  companions. 

"All  my  youths,  uncertain  whether  I  am  alue  or 
dead,  are  taking  the  opportunity  of  my  absence,  doubt- 
less, forpillasre  and  license— and  ihe  politic  Rudolph, 
I  presume,  cares  not  if  I  should  never  reappear  on  the 
stage— the  Banneret,  and  the  white-bearded  fool 
Bonstetten,  who  calls  me  his  friend— everv  neigh- 
bour has  deserted  me— and  yet  they  kriow  thai  I  am 
an.\ious  for  the  safetv  of  ihe  most  insignificant  ot  ihern 
all,  as  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  By  heavens!  it 
looks  like  stratagem  ;  and  shows  as  if  ihe  rash  young 
men  desired  lo  gel  rid  of  a  rule  too  regular  and  peace- 
ful, to  be  pleasing  to  those  who  are  eager  for  war  and 
conquest." 

The  Landamman,  fretted  out  of  his  usual  serenity 
of  temper,  and  afraid  of  the  misbehaviour  of  his 
counirvnien  in  his  absence,  thus  reflected  upon  his 
friends'and  companions,  while  the  distant  noise  soon 
died  away  into  the  most  absolute  and  total  silence. 

"What  is  to  do  now  7''  said  An  bur  Philipson.  "I 
trust  thev  will  take  the  opportunity  of  quiet  to  go 
through  the  roll-call,  and  inquire  then  who  are  miss- 
ing." ,       ■  ,    .    J 

It  seemed  as  if  the  voung  man  s  wish  had  some 
efficarv,  for  he  had  scarce  uttered  it  before  the  lock 
was  turned,  and  the  door  set  ajar  by  some  one  who 
escaped  up  slairs  from  behind  it,  before  'hose  who 
were  set  at  liberty  could  obtain  a  glance  i  f  their  de- 
liverer. ,        ■  ,     ,       T         J 

"It  is  the  jailer,  doubtless,  said  the  Landamman, 
"  who  may  be  apprehensive,  as  he  has  some  reason, 
that  we  miirht  prove  more  incensed  at  our  detention 
in  the  dunseon,  than  grateful  for  our  deliverance." 

As  thev  spoke  thus  they  ascended  the  narrow  stairs, 
and  issued  from  the  door  of  the  Gale-house  tower, 
where  a  singular  spectacle  awaited  them.  The  Swiss 
Deputies,  and  their  escort,  still  remained  standing  fast 
and  firm  on  the  very  spot  where  Hagenbach  had  pro- 
posed to  assail  them.  A  few  of  the  late  Governor's 
soldiers,  disarmed,  and  cowering  from  the  rage  of  a 
multitude  of  the  citizens,  who  now  filled  the  streets, 
stood  with  downcast  looks  behmd  the  phalanx  of  the 
mountaineers,  as  their  safest  place  of  retreat.  But 
this  was  not  all. 

^ .,„  .„„.  „ , _..,  ,     The  cars,  so  lately  placed  to  obstruct  the  passage 

we  have  been  in   danger,  but  are  remarkably  de-  j  of  the  street,  were  now  joined  together,  and  served 
livered.— Your  evil  lair  has  benumbed  you.     Lean  on    to  support  a  platform,  or  scaffold,  which  had  been 


at  such  a  distance  but  Rudolph  had  contrived  to  recall 
them— onward  came  many  Swiss  who  had  hovered 
around  the  embassy,  holding  themselves  'n  readiness 
for  such  a  piece  of  service  ;  and  onwaril  came  the 
armed  citizens  of  La  Fereite,  who,  compelled  to  take 
arms  and  mount  guard  by  the  tyranny  of  De  Hagen- 
bach, had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
admit  the  Balese  at  the  sallyport  through  which  Phil- 
ipson had  lately  made  his  escape. 

The  garrison,  somewhat  discouraged  before  by  the 
firm  aspect  of  the  Swiss,  who  had  iield  their  numbers 
atdefianee.  were  totally  disconcerted  bv  this  new  and 
unexpectea  insurrection.  Most  of  them  prepared 
rather  to  fly  than  to  fight,  and  the\-  threw  tliemselves 
in  numbers  from  the  walls,  as  the  best  chance  of 
escaping.  Kilian  and  some  others,  whom  pride  pre- 
vent'^d  from  flying,  and  despair  from  asking  quarter, 
foushl  with  fury,  and  we.'-e  killed  on  the  spot.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  the  Landamman  kept  his  ow;n 
bands  unmoved,  permitting  ihein  to  take  no  share  in 
the  action,  save  to  repel  such  violence  as  was  oflered 
to  them. 

"  Stand  fast  all !"  sounded  the  deep  voice  of  Arnold 
Biederman  along  their  little  body.  "  Where  is  Ru- 
dolph?—Save  lives,  but  take  none. — Why,  how  now, 
Arthur  Philipson!  stand  fast,  I  say." 

"I  cannot  stand  fast,"  said  Arthur,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  leaving  the  ranks.  "I  must  seek  rny  father  in 
the  dungeons  ;  they  niay  be  slaying  him  in  this  con- 
fusion while  i  stand  idle  here." 

"  Bv  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen,  you  sav  well,"  an- 
wered  the  Landamman  ;  "that  I  should  have  forgot 
my  noble  guest!  I  will  help  thee  to  search  for  him, 
Arthur — the  affray  seems  well  nigh  ended. — Ho,  there 
Sir  Bannere:,  worthy  Adam  Zimmerman,  my  good 
friend  Nicholas  Bonsteiten,  keep  our  men  standing 
firm — Have  nothing  to  do  with  this  afl'rav,  but  leave 
the  men  of  Bale  to  answer  their  own  deeds.  I  return 
in  a  few  minutes." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  after  Arthur  Philipson,  whose 
recollection  conducted  him,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
to  the  head  of  the  dungeon  siairs.  There  they  met  an 
ill-looking  man  clad  in  a  buff' jerkin,  who  bore  at  his 
girdle  a  bunch  of  rusted  keys,  which  intimated  the 
nature  of  his  calling. 

"  SIkjw  me  the  prison  of  the  English  merchant," 
eaid  Arthur  Philipson,  "or  thou  diest  by  my  hand!" 

"Which  of  them  desire  you  to  see?"  answered  the 
official; — '■  the  old  man,  or  the  young  one?" 

"The  old,"  said  young  Philipson.  "His  son  has 
escaped  thee." 

"Enter  here  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  jailer,  un- 
doing the  spring-bolt  of  a  heavy  door. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  lay  the  man  they 
came  to  seek  for.  who  was  instantly  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  loaded  with  their  embraces. 

"My  dear  father!" — "My  worthy  guest!"  said  his 
son  and  friend  at  the  same  moment,  "how  fares  it 
with  you  ?" 

"  VVell,"  answered  the  elder  Philipson,  "if  you,  my 
friend,  and  son,  come,  as  I  judge  from  your  arms  and 
countenance,  as  conquerors,  and  at  liberty — ill,  if  you 
come  to  share  my  prison-house." 

"Have  no  fear  of  that,"  said  the  Landam.man; 


me,  my  noble  guest,  and  let  me  assist  you  to  better 
quarters." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  heavy  clash,  as  it 
seemed,  of  iron,  and  differing  from  the  distant  roar  of 
the  popular  tumult,  which  they  still  heard  from  the 
open  street,  as  men  hear  the  deep  voice  of  a  remote 
and  tempestuous  ocean. 

"  By  Saint  Peter  of  the  fetters!"  said  .Arthur,  who 
instantly  discovered  the  cause  of  the  sound,  "the 
jailer  lias  cast  the  door  to  the  staple,  or  it  has  escaped 
his  grasp.  The  spring-lock  has  closed  upon  us,  and 
we  cannot  be  liberated  saving  from  the  outside. — Ho, 
ja.ler  dog!  villain!  open  the  door,  or  thou  diest !" 

"He  IS  probably  out  of  hearing  of  your  threats," 
said  the  elder  Philipson,  "  and  your  cries  avail  you 
nothing.  But  are  you  sure  the  Swiss  are  in  possession 
of  the  town?" 


hastilv  constructed  of  planks.  On  this  was  placed  a 
chair,'in  which  sat  a  tall  man,  with  his  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders  bare,  the  rest  of  his  body  clothed  m 
bright  armour.  His  countenance  was  as  pale  as 
death,  vet  voung  Philipson  recognized  the  hard- 
hearted Governor,  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach.  Ho 
appeared  to  be  bound  to  ihe  chair.  On  his  right,  and 
close  beside  him,  stood  the  Priest  of  Saint  Paul's 
muttering  pravers,  with  his  breviary  in  his  hand  ; 
while  on  his  left,  and  somewhat  behind  the  captive, 
appeared  a  tall  man,  a'lired  in  red,  and  leaning  with 
both  hands  on  the  naked  sword,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed on  a  former  occasion.  The  instant  that  Ar- 
nold Biederman  appsared,  and  belore  the  Landain 
man  could  open  his  lips  to  demand  the  meaning  ol 
what  he  saw,  the  priest  drew  back,  the  executioner 
stepped  forward,  theswcrd  was  brandish- ri,  l!.c  Mow 


"We  are  peaceful  occupants  of  it,"  answered  the    was  struck  and  the  victim's  head  rolled  >n  the  scai' 
VuL.  Vx  24 
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[Chap.  XYL 


PlSl^lliiiiSiiS 

from  the  arteries,  vvhicnsv  ere  ui  f,^ 


from  the  arteries,  ^'"'cn  «e,e  u.-.,.  „^     . 

n(  the  stage,    modestly   bosvinsc,  a.^   '"^ 

ercct^'d  him  with  cheers  of  approbation. 

^''•Nobles,  knights    gentleinen  01  fr^-'r-bo^^-^   J]^°Ji 

that  tins  ludsment  hath  bj^':'\e-^'i'^m'^"  j  ,      ^   stroke 
of  the  sentence,  at__one   blow,  ana   wiinuui 
missed  or  repeated.'  , 

^^ton^lrr-lS^JcP^'steinernherz.  and 

"'?^^,lr^e;^;''s^  tl^/e^e^ioner,  w.^,  ^e 
deei^stlUa^ce,'"!  have  ye^another^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

S?^^^^h:^ilf-e^StSp?^e'ojJ^    th^ 

4rchLtdde  Hagenbach,  and  bless  -"^  P[,-^^P;'  ,  .^'^ 
progress  of  Stephen  Steinernherz  von  Blut-sacker, 
now  free  and  noble  of  rij;ht ! 

.  There  is  abundant. evidence  that  in  the  middle  .^^^^^^^^^^ 
offi,.  „f  public   execunoner  was  e.^e  mod  lu.^^^y   ^     ^,^^^ 
nil  .n-er  Germany     It  still  is.  '">"'''  \,.„u^,  of  sword,  very  far 
n.tain  the  old  custom  «f  f''^,';"V"t,,e  ex  ^nt  to  wl.ich  we  carry 
from  being  held  discreditab  e  to  the  exlenl  U)  ,„„._,i,„at,.s 

our  feelings  on  t''^ ^''^'«Shi'i  1  no^iU  a  one  than  Glasgow,  to 
of  a  Scotch  town  I  f''f"'''V  .Lv  adv'-rtised,  some  f.-w  y.-nrs 
a  good  deal  of  "d'cul«  wh;-"  y'«[  f,  ,^^^^^^^^^^  that  "  none  but 
Bgo,on  occasion  of  ihe  death  of  their  h.ingm,  ^^^^  ^.^^^_^j 

persons  of  respectable  character  P^'-^  ^J'^P  \„d  probably  >n 
situation.  At  ,tl>'%'"'y  J"„^'r-r?;f'Exerut  oner  is  one  of  the 
other  Oriental  H.'"K°'"''nH  1,  as  oroud  of  the  emblem  of  his 
fS'  d"u?yT^  "J,r"Euro'p:.an"Vord''[;hamber,ain  of  .us  Golden 

^¥l^e  circumstances  of  the  sUange^na^  and^e^^- »f '[- 
Knight  of  Hagenbach  are  detaMmim.tel>0>   ^^^^^^  ^^.|, 

from  contemporary   Mr.  ^"''"'J'«;';;j  ^^  ,  narrative.     A  transi 
.       fi^t^,:::g;^"l^"^^e^?orr.y  of  my  lund  readers. 


'^'"  The"7ree  citizens  of  Bale  have  acted  for  them- 
selvS,"as,l^  fathers  of  g-«  S>-  f  them  ^^n^^^^ 

rP^t;,rrHn^lneh'pmo"deS^ 

ifebo^'wtTh  hitn  ti\f  his  cup  was  bnmmmg  over. 

and  then  we  h';'"'-^  "l^^'j-^^^^^^erved  death,"  replied  the 


was  known.  .      t^  i.„r'  answered  Lau- 


ne  toutes  parts  on  etait  accourus  r^;;-^'^- f^lij^i^;;! 
«u  proces  de  ce  cruel  f"":,^r"^  ^^^\Vlm  sur  le  PO,"l  le  pas  des 
tre  lui.  De  sa  prison  il  «  '',f '^.^  ^^^^V" ur  qui  arrivnienl :  so.t 
i;hevau..et  «'?"'1'«\"' 'V.,  "  ft  e  trmoi^s  de  son  supplice.  Par- 
pour  Mre  ses  juges,  "O"' PV'jr."'"^,  des  Strangers  :  je  le  ne  con- 
foij  le  aeaiier  repondait,     ^e,*""' ^,  .i^'.Vrisonnier.   '  des   sens 

Dteu   ayez   P'''«  f.^,,"""   'efses  in.solences  envers  eux.     II  pen- 
qu"  1  leuravaitfailes,  tiiutessegin.  II  maison 

,ait,mais  trop  t.^d;  q"<;,,V'dJ  sa  pe^e  Le  4  Mai  147.,a,m.s 
VAntriche  91'.'=^''  ,'i»"f^/l|'fu,'^l  la  diligence  d'Hermann 
avoir  ete  mis  a  '»  ^ue^llon  il  lu  .  J  amene  devant  ses  juee- 
a-Eptingen,  gouverneur  l'''"/ '  "  ''''^?^'conre  a>ice  etaii  ferine  , 
gur  la  place  puhlique  de  I^'  '»' *'  ,„=','J,^r,  ''h  ,>"  '■■'«''"  '*''  '^^''^ 
dun  lu.mme  c,u.  ne  c"'"'  P"^'"<^'.'E,Ungen  a^issant  POur  le 
porta  la  parole  au  "»/"  :^  ."^  peu  pres  en  res  termes  :  I'ierre  de 
geign-ur  du  Pf'^„,.''  P^'ift'e'd'hOWl  de  Monseisneur  le  Due  de 
Hageiihach,  chevalier    nail  e  a  noi  a  s^raVe  et  Haule- 

Bourgogne,  et  son  gouverneur  "^P^.  °J'"' '  „rv^3  par  I'acte  d'en- 
^Uac.-,  aurait  rt'lri^n^Tmo  n*^"  rotTaux  pieds  I'cs  lo.sde  Oieu 
,agement ;  mais  il  " ,"  Pf,;"^°'"' Vfet  ^aranVis  au  pays.     11  a  fait 
«  des  lv.mmes  que  h^»  <>™      S'^o  honn^es  bourgeois  de  S 
niettre  a  mort  sans  jugem  iii  nu^''™  ■  jurwlirtion,  et  y  a 

mtte  ;  il  a  depou.lle    a  ^j'^^^'^.f/^rx-    ,  a  ro.npu  -i  d,s|K-rsi.les 

etabli  JU2«^"/T'  hanr^.r,?  le  et  de^  mAiers  ;  il  a  lev.^  des  im- 
communautes  de  >«  bourgemse  et  ats  m  |^.     ^^^^. 

pOts  par  .sa  seule  volonte  ;  il  ''•J"7„    '.."'rf.,   Fraii;-ais,  Picard 

U  habil.ins  des  gens  -l^  .«\"f,-:V.^Xs  ei    .  Iluii'es.     II  leur 

ou   Flamands  ^f  ^.l^''^"^^',"^  A?t es  duran^^  la  nuit.  et  avail 

i,,*me  commande  d  •^.-"'f^''  '^"", ',   -emines  et  les  enfai.s,  des 

fail  prei.ar.-r,  pour  y  f"  ''^Xmer-esl Ian" To  Rhin.     Gntin,  lors 

l,«tte?ux  qui  devaK^nt  Mre  ^"f'.^V^L-^^'fp",  ,ur  les  ordres  qu'il  a 

„.e,ne  qu'.l   ^''f  «';,•'''''«,  '?tu"rd"  voir  fait  violence  er  >ul- 

;:re^ir;rnTuV'r;^,'tdefi'ao7e't  renames,  et  ™eme  de  sa.nt«s 


un  avocat  a  laccu.ser.  ^'\t"' ,1™  sehmeur  que  Monseigneur  le 
reconnait  d'autre  J"f.„fi,''^^'^  commission,  et  reQovail  Ms 
Due  de  Bourgogne  d  .nt  ^^I'^nVcontrolcr  les  ordres  qu'.l 
commandemens  ,  II  "  ava.t  nul  droit  ^e  con    ^_^^,.^     ^^  ^^,,  „„ 

etail  charire  rtV''<:c  "  •  «^'P,f„°y^,re  doivent  a  leur  s.igneur 
pas  quelle  somm  »M"n  "-»  t  ■'  '  S^..^^,  a„  Monseigneur  le  Due  etit 
et  maitre  ?  Croit-.u;  que  'f  '^"^^'^Vt  mo^  sei^^ieur  n'a-lil  pas 
a  hii  remontrer  et  a  lui  re.i-ier  7  ••'  "  "A'.  ,^  ,  pf.  (,„i  avait 
ensuite.  par  sa  P--"^'j.,::°';»X  on.™  demand?-  c^est  qu'U 
^tS  f&it  eii  son  nom  ?  &i  des  i'"!'"'"  "  "  r,,  ,,  „  i.jen  fallu  puiiir 
avait  besom  d'argent.  Pour  l^^y;,'^^"^'^  ^'i^oV^ii^ncur  !e  Dtu-, 
ceux  qui  se  refusaient     pa>e  .  C  est  ce  q  t  ^^^^^^_^^^  ^ 

et  mi^me  1'emp.^reiir.  quand  '.'»  ^""/jLy'^'^j,  „u^si  la  suite  des 
saire.  Le  logement  des  gens  de  f  ^rre  >■'«  ^  ""  ,  i^  ,andvoi.-t 
ordres  du  Due      Q«an.  a  la  jurd^ct  on  de^Lrisac..^,^^  ^^^_^^  ^^ 

poiivait-.l  ^'"ff"^^'-''  \,"^'';;;^'^^tmt  il  de  produ.re  comnie  un 
grave,  ou  il  y  va  de  la  >ie,  7"'"^'^"^,'' ,  -    paccusaleur  7    Parmi 

-  S;::s.^'de'^iSch   ^l^ment^^o^^  horn. 

IS'p;^'q^ii'n-a^erl^'^;:r.!ilmra.;^  ^nl^ers  dies  qu'au  mo- 
'■^/?  il^/ j^^"^^!^"nt  .--  -ps^He^  tribumO.  ^-^^ 
heures  cnti.Hes  passerent  sai  s  QUe  '  atta^'^  V;  ,;^,„a  da,„rf8  de- 

^JrIi^;^^n;^U^\!;^  ur|n^  d.  compu^  ,^^ 

,,-;t^.^  ^^r';f^^^/ u^^^3T'^r!^^:;.^r-:^ 

noncer  .sur  le?  crimes  imputr.-  au  lan(l\  ogt;  'to  ^vmeut 

plus  adroit,  fut   l"-cfrr«=-  .  A  '    '    |  des   u  'os  requir-nt  que  Mcs- 
s.M/.e  chevaliers  qui  ^'1=*"'^'  '  i'fil  sa  d  .•nil^  ,1,' chevalier  et  do 

de  rendre  la  J'"*';^^^.   '^«^  'fi  los.^d't  onorer  les  snintes  prMros:  de 
specter  les  femmes  et  les  P",  '•    ■   .  .  p,   au  contraire,  vouj 

vous  apposr  a  loule   '"J"r.'."rtP  MeVLmP^'rher    Ayanl  ain,si  for- 
avezcommistout  ce  que  ^""»'^r;';"j;'P„,^rsermeiis  que  voui 
fait  au  noble  or.lre   f   =' "•''^, '%,'-'^"ont  enjoint  de  vous  en 
avie/  jures,  les  chevahers  i  ■    P  •  .,^ns^m  on^^  ^.1  ^^_  ,^„„,,„, 
oter  les  iiisignes.     >•   ',,",',  VIp  Saint  George,  au  nom  eta 


Chap.  XVI.] 


Lnrulamman  of  UnfenvnMon.  If  our  aption«  dis- 
Pynse  yoM   abiure  thein  at  the  footstool  of  the  Duke 

V.fclTiV.n'l  "s"  ''?!"\^°'  "''-'r  ""^  "H-.non  of 
ta  the  fnt  U  nf  ^'^.'"^'^^-hf^.  ot  Fursi,  and  Mclch- 
"'.;  me  latliers  of  -Swissfreeilom." 

W  r  ■  fr "  '"'^  .'{"happy  tune.  Patience  would 
ave  rt,.K(  led  j-our  evii.s  which  none  feit  more  deep- 
K,  or  wo,d<i  have  redressed  more  wiilin^^ly,  han  I 
Hut  O,  imprudent  young  man,  vou  have  thmwn  a"ide 
lie-  modesty  ot  your  age,  and  t"he  subjection  vou  ove 
o  your  elders.     Vyiljiam  Tell  and  his  Kr  °  were 

nTvln"VrHf,?o"f  ^li''"'T"''  ''"^'^^V'^^  and  VathVrS 
n.oVt^i  a  n  '  r  ^"''l'^  '"  co.mcil,  and  to  be  fore^ 
most  in  action      Enough-I  leave  it  w  th  the  fathers 

:*™"""  •'  °^  ^''■''''  °^^"  '^'fy-  '"  acknowlJjVe  or  ,0 
•teprove  your  acuons.-But  vou,  my  friends -vo, 
'^1^7"'^^  Rcrne,-you,  Rudolph,  above  all  ou 
^.icholas  Bonsteiten,  my  comrade  and  mv  friend  whv 

?  ctlo^y'TSt'-"'  '^"'(f^  '"«•)  under  yZpro^ 
itction  ..  Ihe  act  on  would  have  shown  Bumiiidv 
ha  w-e  were  slandered  by  those  who  have  de^  areJ 
us  desirous  of  seeking  a  quarrel  with  him,  or  of  incTt 
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ing  his  subjects  to  revolt.    Now,  all  these  prejudices 
«    1  be  confirmed   in   the  minds  of  men,  naturally 

whi'^^hSrrurSi/^;"  "'^'■^^^'°-  ^'-"  "f  "-« 

nn;^lr^'X5ct^,irS^f.S^^'?^hf.^S^^^:;: 

ir.;'ht'ofbreTinr '''''5'  ^«  ^"^'^  souJat'j  on  c^ 
«,?  I  L  n  ''"?"  '".^"'^  protecting  the  man,  when 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel  reminded  mt^  tha  your  las^ 
orders  were,  to  stand  firm,  and  let  the  met  of  Pale 
answer  for  their  own  actions;  and  surely  \°kl  I  « 
myself,  my  gossip  Arnold  knows  better  than  all  of 
us  what  IS  fitting  to  be  done  " 
"Ah,  Rudolph,  Rudolph,"  said  the  Landamman 

hnn'ni""  h""  «•>"]  ^  displeased  countenance,  "«en 
thoLi  not  ashamed  thus  to  deceive  an  old  man  ^" 
,.„„  T    ^""f     '^'^'^eived  him  is  a  hard  charge;  but  from 

2n;i  i"/'"'"'"'^'?.'  '  ^"■''^"■'•ed  tlie  Bernese  w  I  h^ 
usual  defereiice,  "I  can  bear  any  thing.  I  wi  lonlv 
sny,  that,  being  a  member  of  this  en  ba'sy  I  am 
eSlh^vlen^'^^  '°  ^^ve  my  opinion  ^s  iueh^ 
to'lead  aLldirecf  us\"li:'''^"^'^"'  "'^'^  '^  ^"^  --^'^ 


„■    .      .,  w      . 1.1111,  ui  ui  iiiuiL-     lo  ieaa  ana  r hrect  hk  a     "  ° 

.1    "    ■  ''-  l"^<:*"t  il  binnlliemi  ct  mareclial  de  cette 


.on,  the  Duice  co,„d-V;^o;Xte  w^,^ '?^r   rr^^,™^ 

Siillllliiililsiisi^ 


Coa-nisKion  do   u^e.  .e  leva  ersS--!:!,^  '",='^^'^''•■'1  ^e  ce 
'  Faites  selon  la  jiistice  ■  aJre,.,ant  au  (jourreau  lui  d 

;ri^?rii^^i'i^"'"--"^''e-a«^^^K:fi^ 


torci,P«  ,  fe  f    .-.Pw'/n'''','  '"  'he  evening,  and  hy  ihe  ligTi^of 


would  ans  ver    •   i  e"e%re  s  rn.;r'""  ■     ''"T"""''  tlie  jailer 
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"Thjr  words  are  always  fair,  Rudolph,"  replied  Ar- 
nold Biederman,  "and  I  trust  so  is  thy  meaning. 
Vet  there  are  times  when  I  somewhat  doubt  it. — But 
let  disputes  pass,  and  let  me  have  your  advice,  my 
friends;  and  for  that  purpose  go  we  where  it  mav 
best  profit  us,  even  to  tiie  church,  where  we  will 
first  return  our  thanks  for  our  deliverance  from  assas- 
sination, and  then  hold  counsel  what  next  is  to  be 
done." 

The  Landamman  led  the  way,  accordingly,  to  the 
church  of  .St.  Paul's,  while  his  companions  and  as- 
sociates followed  in  their  order.  This  gave  R^^dolph, 
who,  as  youngest,  sudVred  the  others  to  precede  hmi, 
an  opportunity  to  beckon  to  him  the  Landainman's 
eldest  son.  Ru  liger,  and  whispered  to  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  two  English  merchants. 

"  Awav  w-lth  them,  my  dear  Rudiger,  by  fair  means, 
if  possible ;  but  away  with  them  directly.  Thy  fa- 
ther is  besotted  with  these  two  English  pedlars,  and 
will  listen  to  no  other  counsel ;  and  thou  and  I  know, 
dearest  Rudiger,  that  such  men  as  these  are  unfit  to 
gcive  laws  to  free-born  Swiizers.  Get  the  trumpery 
they  have  been  robbed  of,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  ev- 
tant,  together  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  and  send  them 
a-travelling  in  Heaven's  name." 

Rijdiger  nodded  intelligently,  and  went  to  offer  his 
services  to  expedite  the  departure  of  the  elder  Philip- 
son.  He  found  the  sagacious  merchant  as  desirous  to 
escape  from  the  scene  of  confusion  now  presented  in 
the  town,  ns  the  young  Swiss  could  be  to  urge  his  de- 
parture. He  only  waited  to  recover  the  casket  of 
which  De  Hagenbach  had  possessed  himself,  and  Ru- 
diger Biederman  set  oii  foot  a  strict  search  after  it, 
which  was  the  more  likely  to  be  successful,  that  the 
sinr.plicitv  of  the  Swiss  prevented  them  froin  setting 
the  true  value  upon  its  contents.  A  strict  and  hasty 
search  was  immediately  instituted,  both  on  the  pei- 
son  of  the  dead  De  Hagenbach,  on  which  the  (ire- 
cious  packet  was  not  to  be  found,  and  on  nil  who  had 
approached  him  at  his  execution,  or  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  his  confiilence. 

Voung  Arthur  Philipson  would  gladly  have  availed 
himself  of  a  few  moments  to  bid  farewell  to  Anne  of 
Geierstein.  But  the  gray  wimple  was  no  longer  seen 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Switzers.  and  if  was  reasonable 
to  think,  that  in  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
execution  of  De  Hagenbach,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
leaders  of  the  little  battalion,  she  had  mside  her  es- 
cape into  some  of  the  adjacent  houses,  while  the  sol- 
diers around  her,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  presence 
of  their  chiefs,  had  dispersed,  some  to  search  for  the 
{^oorls  of  which  the  Englishman  had  been  di'Spoiled, 
others  doubtless  to  mingle  with  and  j  lin  in  the  re- 
joicings of  the  victorious  youths  of  R.ile.  and  of  those 
burghers  of  La  Ferelie  by  whom  the  fortifications  of 
the  town  had  been  so  gently  surrendered. 

The  cry  amongst  them  was  universal,  that  Rrisach, 
so  long  considered  as  the  curb  of  the  Swiss  confede- 
rates, and  the  barrier  against  their  commerce,  should 
henceforth  be  garrisoned,  as  their  protection  against 
the  encroachments  and  exactions  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  his  officers.  The  whole  town  was  in 
a  wild  but  joyful  jubilee,  while  the  citizens  vied  with 
each  other  in  ofi'ering  to  the  Swiss  ev.'ry  species  of 
refreshment,  and  the  youths  who  attended  upon  the 
mission  hurried  gayly,  and  in  triumph,  to  profit  by 
the  circumstances,  which  had  so  unexpectedly  con- 
verted the  ambuscade  so  treacherously  laid  for  them, 
into  a  genial  and  joyous  reception. 

Amid  this- scene  of  confusion,  it  was  impossible  for 
Arthur  to  cjuit  his  father,  evf.'u  to  satisfy  the  feelings 
which  induced  him  to  wi^li  for  a  few  moments  at  his 
own  disposal.  Sad,  thoiigliifiil,  and  sorrowfid,  amid 
tlie  general  joy.  he  remained  with  the  parent  whom 
he  had  so  much  rea.son  to  love  and  honour,  to  assist 
him  in  secm-ing  and  placing  on  their  mule  the  various 
I>!ickages  and  bales  which  the  honest  Switzers  had 
recovered  after  the  death  of  De  Hagenbach,  and 
which  tlicy  emulated  each  other  in  bringing  to  their 
riglilt'ul  Dvvner-,  while  they  were  with  difficidty  pre- 
vnil«,a  on  to  accept  the  guerdon  which  the  English- 
rnaa.  from  the  means  wliich  he  had  still  left  upon  his 
p^rson,  was  disposed  iiot  merely  to  ortljr,  but  to  force 
Ujion  the  ^es[orcrs  of  his  property,  and  which,  in  their 


rude  and  simple  ideas,  seemed  greatly  to  exceed  th« 
value  of  what  they  had  recovered  for  liim. 

This  scene  had  scarcely  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, when  Rudolph  Dor»nerhugel  approached  the 
elder  Philipson,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  courtesy 
invited  him  to  join  the  council  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  who,  he  said,  were 
desirous  of  having  the  advantage  of  his  experience 
upon  some  important  questions  respecting  the'r  con- 
duct on  these  unexpected  occurrences. 

"  See  to  our  affairs,  Arthur,  and  stir  not  from  the 
spot  on  which  I  leave  you,"  said  Philipson  to  his  son. 
"  Look  especially  after  tiie  sealed  packet  of  which  I 
was  so  infamously  and  illegally  robbed  ;  its  recovery 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence." 

So  speaking,  he  instandy  prepared  hiirfself  to  attend 
the  Bernese,  who  in  a  confidential  manner,  whispered, 
as  he  went  arm-in-arm  with  him  towards  the  church 
of  St.  Paul's,— 

"I  think  a  man  of  your  wisdom  will  scarce  advise 
us  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  mood  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, when  he  has  received  such  an  injury  as  the 
loss  of  this  fortress,  and  the  execution  of  his  officer. 
Vou,  at  least,  would  be  too  judicious  to  afford  us  any 
farther  the  advantage  of  your  company  and  society, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  wilfully  to  engage  in  our 
shipwreck." 

"I  will  give  my  best  advice,"  answered  Philipson, 
"when  I  shall  be  more  particularly  acquainieti  w,th 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  asked  of  me." 

Rudolph  inuttered  an  oath,  or  angry  exclamation, 
and  led  Philipson  to  the  church  without  farther  argu- 
ment. 

In  a  small  chapel  adjoin-ng  to  the  church,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  the  Martyi,  the  four  deputies 
were  assembled  in  close  conclave,  around  the  shrine 
in  which  the  sainted  hero  stf)od,  armed  as  when  he 
lived.  The  priest  of  St.  Paul's  was  also  present,  and 
seemed  to  interest  himself  deeply  in  the  debate  which 
was  taking  place.  When  Philipson  entered,  all  were 
for  a  moment  silent,  until  the  Landamman  addressed 
him  thus :— "  Signior  Philipson,  we  esteem  you  a 
man  far  travelled,  well  versed  in  the  manners  of 
foreign  lands,  and  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
this  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy;  you  are  therefore  fit 
to  advise  us  in  a  matter  of  great  weight.  Vou  know 
with  what  anxiety  we  go  on  this  mission  for  peace 
with  the  Duke ;  you  also  know  what  has  this  day 
happened,  which  may  probably  be  represented  to 
Charles  in  the  worst  colours;— would  you  advise  us, 
in  such  a  case,  to  proceed  to  the  Duke's  presence, 
with  the  odium  of  tliis  action  attached  to  us;  or 
should  we  do  better  to  return  home,  and  prepare  for 
war  with  Burgundy  ?" 

''  How  do  your  own  opinions  stand  on  the  subject  ?** 
said  the  cautious  Englishman. 

"We  are  divided,"  answered  the  Banneret  of 
Berne. — "I  have  borne  the  banner  of  Berne  against 
her  foes  for  thirty  years;  I  am  more  williiif»  to  carry 
it  against  the  lances  of  the  knights  of  Hainault  and 
Lorraine,  than  to  undergo  the  rude  treatment  which 
ine  must  look  to  meet  at  the  footstool  of  the  Duke." 

"We  put  our  heads  in  the  lion's  mouth  if  we  go 
forward,"  said  Zi  in  merman  of  Soleure  ; — "my  opinion 
is,  that  we  draw  back." 

"I  would  not  advise  retreat,"  said  Rudolph  Don- 
nerhiigel,  "were  my  life  alone  concerned  ;  but  the 
Landamman  of  Unterwalden  is  the  father  of  the 
United  Cantons,  and  it  would  be  parricide  if  1  con- 
sented to  put  his  life  in  peril.  My  advice  is,  that  we 
return,  and  that  the  Confederacy  stand  on  their  de- 
fence." 

"  iMy  opinion  is  different,"  said  Arnold  Biederman; 
"nor  will  I  forgive  any  man,  who,  whether  in  sincere 
or  feigned  friendship,  places  my  poor  life  in  the  scale 
with  the  advantage  of  the  Cantons.  If  we  go  for- 
ward, we  risk  our  heads — be  it  so.  But  if  we  turn 
back,  we  involve  our  country  in  war  with  a  power  ol 
the  first  magnitude  in  Europe.  Worthy  citizens  I  vou 
are  brave  in  fight, — show  your  fortitude  as  boldly 
now;  and  let  us  not  hesitate  to  incur  such  personal 
danger  as  may  attend  ourselves,  if  i)y  doing  so  w« 
can  gain  a  chance  of  peace  for  our  country." 

"I  think  and  vote  with  my  neighbour  and  gossips 
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Arnold  Biederman,"  said  the  laconic  deputy  from 
Schwitz. 

"  Vou  hear  how  we  are  divided  in  opinion,"  said 
the  Landamnian  to  Phihpson;  "What  is  your 
opinion?" 

"I  would  first  ask  of  you,"  said  the  Englisnman, 
'  what  has  been  your  part  in  this  storming  of  a  town 
occupied  by  the  Duke's  forces,  and  putting  to  death 
his  Governor  V 

"  So  help  me,  Heaven !"  said  the  Landamman,  "as 
I  knew  not  of  any  purpose  of  storming  tlie  town  until 
it  unexpectedly  took  place." 

"And  for  the  execution  of  De  Hagenbach,"  said 
the  Black  Priest,  "1  swear  to  you,  stranger,  by  my 
holy  order,  that  it  took  place  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  pouri,  whose  sentence  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy himself  is  bound  to  respect,  and  whose  pro- 
ceedings the  deputies  of  the  Swiss  mission  could 
neither  have  advanced  nor  retarded." 

"If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  you  can  really  prove 
yourselves  free  of  these  proceedings,"  answered 
Philipson,  "which  must  needs  be  highly  resented 
bv  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  would  advise  you  by 
all  means  to  proceed  upon  your  journey;  with  the 
certainty  (hat  you  will  obtain  from  that  prince  a  just 
and  impartial  hearing,  and  it  may  be  a  favourable 
answer.  I  know  Charles  of  Burgundy ;  I  niay  even 
say  that,  our  different  ranks  and  walks  of  life  consi- 
dered, I  knovy  him  well.  He  will  be  deeply  incensed, 
by  the  first  tidings  of  what  has  here  chanced,  which 
he  will  no  doubt  interpret  to  your  disfavour.  But  if, 
in  the  course  of  investigation,  you  are  able  to  clear 
yourselves  of  these  foul  imputations,  a  sense  of  his 
own  injustice  may  perhaps  turn  the  balance  in  your 
favour,  and  in  that  case,  he  will  rush  from  the  excess 
of  censure  into  that  of  indulgence.  But  your  cause 
must  be  firmly  stated  to  the  Duke,  by  some  tongue 
better  acquainted  with  the  language  of  courts  than 
yours;  and  such  a  friendly  interpreter  might  I  have 
proved  to  you,  had  I  not  been  plundered  of  the  valu- 
able packet  which  I  bore  with  me  in  order  to  present  to 
the  Duke,  and  in  testimony  of  my  commission  to  him." 

"A  paltry  fetch,"  whispered  Donnerhugel  to  the 
Banneret,  "that  the  trader  may  obtain  from  us 
satisfaction  for  the  goods  of  which  he  has  been  plun- 
dered." 

The  Landamman  himself  was  perhaps  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  same  opinion. 

"Merchant,"  he  said,  "we  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  make  good  to  you, — that  is,  if  our  substance  can 
effect  i', — whatever  loss  you  may  have  sustained, 
trusting  to  our  protection." 

"Ay,  that  we  will,"  said  the  old  man  of  Schwitz, 
"should  it  cost  us  twenty  zcchins  to  make  it  good." 

"To  your  guarantee  of  immunity  I  can  have  no 
claim,"  said  Philipson,  "  seeing  I  parted  company 
with  you  before  I  sustained  any  loss.  And  I  regret 
the  loss,  not  so  much  for  its  value,  although  that  is 
greater  than  you  may  fancy;  but  chiefly  because,  that 
the  contents  of  the  casket  I  bore  being  a  token  be- 
twixt a  person  of  considerable  importance  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  1  shall  not.  I  fear,  now  that  1  am 
deprived  of  thtm,  receive  from  his  grace  that  credence 
which  I  desire,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  yours. 
Without  them,  and  speaking  only  in  the  person  of  a 

Erivate  traveller,  I  may  not  take  upon  me  as  I  might 
ave  done,  when  using  the  names  of  the  persons 
whose  mandates  I  earned." 

"This  important  packet,"  said  the  Landamman, 
"shall  be  most  rigorously  sought  for,  and  carefully 
re-delivered  to  thee.  For  ourselves,  net  a  Swiss 
of  us  knows  the  value  of  its  contents ;  so  that  if  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  any  of  our  men,  they  will  be 
returned  of  course  as  baubles,  upon  which  tiiey  set 
no  value." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel.  Rudolph,  who  stood  nearest  to  it,  having 
held  some  communication  with  those  without,  ob- 
served with  a  smile,  which  he  instantly  repressed, 
lest  it  had  given  oflence  to  Arnold  Biederman, — "It 
is  Sigismund,  the  good  youth— Shall  I  admit  him  to 
our  council  ?" 

"To  what  purpose,  poor  simple  ladl"  said  his 
father,  with  a  rvrrowful  smile. 


"Yet  let  me  undo  tne  door,"  said  Philipson;  "he 
is  anxious  to  enter,  and  perhaps  he  brings  news.  I 
have  observed,  Landamman,  that  the  young  man, 
though  with  slowness  of  ideas  and  expression,  is 
strong  in  his  principles,  and  sometimes  happy  in  hia 
conctptions." 

He  admitted  Sigismund  accordingly  ;  while  Arnold 
Biederman  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  the  soothing  compli- 
ment which  Philipson  had  paid  to  a  boy,  certainly  the 
dullest  of  his  family,  and,  on  the  other,  feared  some 
public  display  of  his  son's  infirmity,  or  lack  of  under- 
standing. S'igismund,  however,  seemed  all  confi- 
dence ;  and  he  certainly  had  reason  to  be  so,  since,  as 
the  shortest  mode  of  explanation,  he  presented  to 
Philipson  the  necklace  of  diamonds,  with  the  casket 
in  which  it  had  been  deposited. 

"This  pretty  thing  is  yours,"  he  said.  "I  under- 
stand so  much  from  your  son  Arthur,  who  tells  me 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  it  again." 

"  Most  cordially  do  I  thank  you,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. "The  necklace  is  certainly  mine  ;  that  is,  the 
packet  of  which  it  formed  the  contents  was  under  my 
charge  ;  and  it  is  at  this  moment  of  greater  additional 
value  to  me  than  even  its  actual  worth,  since  it  serves 
as  my  pledge  and  token  for  the  performance  of  an 
important  mission. — And  how,  my  young  friend,"  he 
continued,  addressing  Sigismund,  "have  you  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  recover  what  we  have  sought  for  hi- 
therto in  vain  ?  Let  me  return  my  best  acknowledg- 
nients;  and  do  not  think  me  over-curious  if  I  ask  how 
it  reached  you  ?" 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  Sigismund,  "  the  story  is 
soon  told.  I  had  planted  myself  as  near  the  scaffold 
as  I  could,  having  never  beheld  an  execution  before ; 
and  I  observed  the  executioner,  who  I  thought  did  his 
duty  very  cleverly,  iust  in  the  moment  that  he  spread 
a  cloth  over  the  body  of  De  liagenbach,  snatch  some- 
thing from  the  dead  man's  bosom,  and  huddle  it 
hastily  into  his  own  ;  so,  when  the  rumour  arose  that 
an  article  of  value  was  a-missing,  I  hurried  in  quest  oi 
the  fellow.  I  found  he  had  bespoke  masses  to  tha 
extent  of  a  hundred  crowns  at  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  and  I  traced  him  to  the  tavern -of  the  village, 
where  some  ill-looking  men  were  joyously  drinking  to 
him  as  a  free  citizen  and  a  nobleman.  So  I  stepped 
in  amongst  them  with  my  partisan,  and  demanded 
of  his  lordship  either  to  surrender  to  rne  what  he  had 
thus  possessed  hiuiself  of,  or  to  try  the  weight  of  the 
weapon  I  carried.'  His  lordship,  my  Lord  Hangman, 
hesitated,  and  was  about  to  make  a  brawl.  But  I  was 
something  peremptory,  and  so  he  judged  it  best  to 
give  me  the  parcel,  which  I  trust  you,  Signior  Philip- 
son, will  find  safe  and  entire  as  it  was  teken  from 
you.  And— and— I  left  them  to  conclude  their  festi- 
vities—and that  is  the  whole  of  the  story." 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  lad,"  said  Philipson ;  "  and  with 
a  heart  always  right,  the  head  can  seldom  be  far 
wrong.  But  the  church  shall  not  lose  its  dues,  and  * 
take  it  on  myself,  ere  I  leave  La  Ferette,  to  pay  for  the 
masses  which  the  man  had  ordered  for  the  sake  oi 
De  Hagenbach's  soul,  snatched  from  the  world  so 
unexpectedly." 

Sigismund  was  about  to  reply  ;  but  Philipson,  fear- 
ing he  might  bring  out  some  foolery  to  diminish  the 
sense  which  his  father  had  so  joyously  entertained  oi 
his  late  conduct,  immediately  added,  "Hie  away,  my 
good  youth,  and  give  to  my  son  Arthur  this  precious 
casket." 

With  simple  exultation  at  receiving  applauso  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  Sigismund  took  hia 
leave,  and  the  council  were  once  more  left  >o  their  own 
privacy. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence;  for  the  LanJanv 
man  could  not  overcome  the  feeling  of  exquisite  plea- 
sure at  the  sagacity  which  poor  Sigismund,  whoso 
general  conduct  warranted  no  such  expectations,  hail 
displayed  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  feeling  to  which  circumstances  permitted  him 
to  give  vent,  and  he  reserved  it  for  his  own  secret  en 
joyment,  as  a  solace  to  the  anxiety  which  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  concerning  the  limited  intellect  ol 
this  simple-niindb<l  young  man.  When  he  spoke,  rt 
was  to  Philipson,  with  the  usual  candour  and  man- 
Uness  of  his  character. 
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"  SiSnior  Philipsoh,"  he'  said,  "we  will  hold  you  [  exhorted  them  to  proceed  with  all  despatch  on  tbeir 
bound  by  no  offer  which  you  made  while  these  glitter-  !  journey,  so  as  to  carry  to  tne  Duke  their  own  account 
Bi'^  matters  were  out  of  your  possession;  because  a  j  of  the  affair  of  Brisach,  and  ttius  anticipate  all  rumours 


man  may  often  think,  that  if  he  were  in  such  and 
euch  a  situation,  he  would  be  able  to  achieve  certain 
ends,  which,  that  position  beina;  attained,  he  mav 
find  himself  unable  to  accomplish.  But  I  now  ask 
you,  whether,  having  thus  fortunately  and  unexpect- 
erily  regained  possession  of  what  you  say  will  give 
you  certain  credence  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you 
conceive  yourself  entitled  to  mediate  with  him  on 
our  behalf;  as  you  formerly  proposed  7'' 

AH  bent  forward  to  hear  the  merchant's  answer. 

"Landamman,"  he  replied,  "I  never  spoke  the 
word  in  difficultv  which  I  was  not  ready  to  redeem 
when  that  difficultv  was  removed.  You  say,  and  I 
believe,  that  you  had  no  concern  with  this  storming 
of  La  Ferette.  You  say  also,  that  the  life  of  De  Ha- 
genbach  was  taken  by  a  judicature  over  which  you 
had  no  control,  and  e.xercised  none— let  a  protocol  be 
drawn  up,  averring  these  circumstances,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  proving  them.  Intrust  it  to  me,— under 
seal  if  you  will,— and  if  such  points  be  established,  I 
will  pledge  my  word  as  a— as  a— as  an  honest  man 
and  a  true-born  Englishman,  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
glindv  will  neither  detain  nor  offer  you  any  personal 
injury.  I  also  hope  to  show  to  Charles  strong  and 
weigfity  reasons  why  a  league  of  friendship  betwi.vt 
Burgundy  and  the  United  Cantons  of  Helvetia  is,  on 
his  grace's  part,  a  wise  and  generous  measure.  But 
'  is  possible  I  may  fail  in  this  last  point ;  and  if  I  do, 
i  suali  deeply  grieve  for  it.  In  warranting  your  safe 
passage  to  the  Duke's  court,  and  your  safe  return  from 
It  to  your  own  country,  I  think  I  cannot  fail.  If  I  do, 
my  own  life,  and  that  of  my  beloved  and  only  child, 
shall  pay  the  ransom  for  my  e.Kcess  of  confidence  in 
the  Duke's  justice  and  honour." 

The  otiier  deputies  stood  silent,  and  looked  on  the 
Landamman;  but  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  spoke. 

"  Are  we  then  to  trust  our  own  lives,  and,  w  iiat  is 
still  dearer  to  us,  that  of  our  honoured  associate, 
Arnold  Biederman,  on  the  simple  word  of  a  foreign 
trader?  We  all  know  the  temper  of  the  Duke,  and 
how  vindictively  and  relentlessly  he  has  ever  fell  to- 
wards our  country  and  its  interests.  Methinks  this 
English  merchant  should  express  the  nature  of  his 
interest  nt  the  court  of  Burgundy  more  plainlv,  if  he 
expects  us  to  place  such  implicit  reliance  in  it." 

"That,  Signior  Rudolph  DonnerhiTgel,"  replied  the 
merchant,  "  I  find  myself  not  at  liberty  to  do.  I  pry 
not  into  your  secrets,  whether  they  belong  to  you  as  a 
body .  'T  as  individuals.  My  own  are  sacred.  If  I  con- 
sulted my  own  safety  merely,  I  should  act  most  wisely 
to  part  comoan'  with  you  here.  But  the  object  of 
vour  mission  is  peace  :  and  your  sudden  return,  after 
what  has  chan(  ed  at  La  Ferette,  will  make  war  in- 
evitable. I  thmk  I  can  assure  you  of  a  safe  and  free 
Eudience  from  the  Duke,  and  I  am  willing,  for  the 
chance  of  securing  the  peace  of  Christendom,  to  en- 
counter any  personal  peril  which  may  attach  to  my- 
Bdlf." 

"  Say  no  more,  worthy  Philipson,"  said  the  Lan- 
damman ;  "  thy  good  faith  is  undoubted  on  our  part, 
and  ill  luck  is  his  who  cannot  read  it  written  on  thy 
manly  forehead.  We  go  forward,  then,  prepared  to 
risk  our  own  safety  at  the  hand  of  a  despotic  prince, 
rathiTthan  leave  undischarged  the  mis.sion  which  our 
country  has  intrusted  us  with.  He  is  but  half  a  brave 
man  who  will  risk  his  life  only  in  the  field  of  battle. 
There  arc  other  dangers,  to  front  which  is  equally 
honourable;  r.nd  since  the  weal  of  Switzerland  de- 
ni'inds  that  we  should  encounter  them,  not  one  of  us 
will  hesitate  to  take  the  risk." 

The  other  members  of  the  mission  bowed  in  assent, 
*Tid  'he  conclave  broke  up  to  prepare  for  their  farther 
intra  nee  into  Burgundy. 

CHAPTER    XVIL 

Upon  tlie  mountain's  heathery  side, 

The  itay's  Inst  lustre  shone. 
And  rirh  with  many  a  radiant  line, 

Gleam'd  gayly  on  tlie  Rhone.— SnuTHEY. 

The  English  merchant  was  now  rnuch  consulted 
»v  the  Swiss  Conunieaioncrs  in  all  their  motions.   He 


less  favourable  to  their  conduct  on  the  occasion.  For 
this  purpose  Philipson  recommended  that  the  Deputies, 
dismissing  their  escort,  whose  arms  and  number-j 
might  give  umbrage  and  suspicion,  while  they  were 
too  few  for  defence,  should  themselves  proceed  by  ra- 
pid journeys  on  horseback  towards  Dijon,  or  wherever 
the  Duke  might  chance  to  be  for  the  time. 

This  proposal  was,  however,  formally  resisted  by 
the  very  person  who  had  hitherto  been  the  most  ductile" 
of  the  party,  and  the  willingechoof  the  Landamman's 
pleasure.  On  the  present  occasion,  notwithstanding 
that  Arnold  Beiderman  declared  the  advice  of  Philip- 
son excellent,  Nici.olas  Bonstetten  stood  in  absolute 
and  insurmountable  opposition ;  because,  having 
hitherto  trusted  to  his  own  limbs  for  transporting 
himself  to  and  fro  on  all  occasions,  he  could  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  commit  himself  to  the  discre- 
tion of  a  horse.  As  he  was  found  obstinately  positive 
on  tliis  subject,  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  two 
Englishmen  should  press  forward  on  their  journey, 
with  such  speed  as  they  might,  and  that  the  elder  of 
them  should  make  the  t)uke  acquainted  with  so  much  ' 
as  to  the  capture  of  La  Ferette,  as  he  had  himself 
witnessed  of  the  matter.  The  particulars  which  had 
attended  the  death  ot  De  Hagenbach,  the  Landam- 
man assured  him,  would  be  sent  to  the  Duke  by  a  per- 
son of  confidence,  whose  attestation  on  the  subject 
could  not  be  doubted. 

This  course  was  adopted,  as  Philipson  expressed  ' 
his  confidence  of  getting  an  early  and  private  audience 
W'lth  his  grace  of  Burgundy. 

"  My  best  intercession,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  good 
right  to  reckon  upon  ;  and  no  one  can  bear  more  di- 
rect testimony  than  I  can,  to  the  ungovernable  cruelty  ' 
and  rapacity  of  De  Hagenbach,  of  which  I  had  so 
nearly  been  the  victim.  But  of  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, I  neither  know  nor  can  tell  any  thing;  and  as 
Duke  Charles  is  sure  to  demand  why  execution  was 
done  upon  his  officer  without  an  appeal  to  his  own 
tribunal,  it  will  be  well  that  you  either  provide  me 
with  such  facts  as  you  have  to  state,  or  send  forward, 
at  least,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  evidence  which 
vou  have  to  lay  before  him  on  that  most  weighty 
branch  of  the  subject." 

The  proposal  of  the  merchant  created  some  visible 
embarrassment  on  the  countenance  of  the  Swiss,  and 
it  was  with  obvious  hesitation  that  Arnold  Biederman, 
having  led  him  aside,  addressed  him  in  a  whisper — 

"My  good  friend,"  he  said,  "mysteries  are  in  gene 
ral  like  the  hateful  mists  which  disfigure  the  nobles 
features  of  nature;  yet  like  mists,  they  will  sometimes 
intervene  svlien  we  most  desire  their  absence,  when 
we  most  desire  to  be  plain  and  explicit.    The  manner  ' 
of  De  Hagenbach's  death,  you  saw — we  will  lakecara 
that  the  Duke  is  informed  of  the  authority  by  which 
it  was  inflicted.     This  is  all  that  I  can  nt  present  tell ' 
you  on  the  subject;  and  let  me  add,  that  the  less  you  ' 
speak  of  it  with  any  one,  you  will  be  the  more  likely ' 
to  escape  inconvenience.' 

"Worthy  Landamman,"  said  the  Englishman,  "I 
also  am  by  nature,  and  from  the  habits  of  my  country,  . 
a  hater  of  mysteries.  Yet,  such  is  mv  firm  confidence  ' 
in  your  truth  and  honour,  that  you  sliall  be  my  guide 
in  these  dark  and  secret  transactions,  even  as  amongst 
the  mists  and  precipices  of  your  native  land,  and  I 
rest  contented  in  either  case  to  place  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  your  sagacity.    Let  mc  only  recommend  ' 
that  your  explanation   with  Charles  be  instant,  as 
well  as  clear  and  candid.  Such  being  the  case,  I  trust 
mv  poor  interest  with  the  Duke  may  be  reckoned  for  ' 
something  in  your  favour.     Here  then  we  part,  but,  aa  ' 
I  irust,  soon  to  meet  again." 

The  elder  Philipson  now  rejoined  his  son,  whom  he 
directed  to  hire  horses,  together  with  a  guide,  to  con- 
duct them  with  all  speed  to  the  presence  of  tiife  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  By  various  inquiries  in  the  town,  and 
especially  among  the  soldiers  of  the  slain  De  Hagen- 
bach, they  at  length  learned  that  Charles  had  been  of 
late  occupied  in  taking  possession  of  Lorraine,  and, 
being  now  suspicious  of  unfriendly  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  Su;is 
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miind  Duke  of  AiiJiifTa,'  had  drawn  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  together  near  Strasburg,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  against  nny  attempt  of  these  princes,  or 
of  the  Free  Imperial  Cities,  which  niitrht  interfere  with 
his  course  of  conquest.  The  Diikeof  Rurgundv,  at  this 
period,  well  deserved  his  peculiar  epithet  of  the  Bold, 
since,  surrounded  by  enemies,  like  one  of  the  nobler 
animals  of  the  chase,  he  yet  astounded,  by  his  stern 
and  darinr;  countenance,  not  only  the  princes  and 
states  we  have  mentioned,  but  even  the  King  of 
France,  equally  powerful,  and  far  more  politic,  than 
himself. 

To  his  carnp,  therefore,  '.he  English  travellers  bent 
their  way,  each  full  of  such  deep  and  nielaricholy  re- 
flection, as,  perhaps,  prevented  his  bestowing  much 
attention  on  the  other  s  state  of  mind.  They  rode  as 
men  deeply  iinniersed  in  their  own  thoughts,  atid  with 
less  intercourse  than  had  been  usual  betwixt  them  on 
their  fornn  r  journeys.  The  nobleness  of  the  elder 
Pliilipson's  nature,  and  Iris  respect  for  the  Landam- 
man's  probity,  joined  with  gratitude  for  his  hospitality, 
had  prevented  him  from  separating  his  cai'se  frorn 
that  of  the  Swiss  deputies,  nor  did  lie  now  repent  his 
penerosity  in  adherinsr  t9  them.  But  when  he  recol- 
lected the  nature  and  importance  of  the  personal 
affairs  which  he  hiniself  had  to  despatch  with  a  proud, 
imperious,  and  irritable  prince,  he  could  not  but  re- 
gret the  circumstances  which  had  involved  his  own 
particular  mission,  of  so  nuich  consequence  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  with  that  of  persons  likely  to  be  .so 
highly  obnoxious  to  the  Dnke  as  Arnold  Riederman 
and  his  companions;  and,  hcjsvever  gratefid,  for  the 
hospit-cility  ofGeierstrin,  lieregretted.  nevert'ieless,  the 
circumstances  which  had  obliged  him  to  accept  of  it. 

Th''  thoughts  of  Arthur  were  no  less  anxious.  He 
found  himself  anew  separated  froin  the  object  to 
which  bis  thoughts  were,  almost  against  his  own 
will,  constantly  returning.  And  this  second  sepnra- 
tion  had  taken  place  after  he  had  incurred  an  addi- 
tional load  of  gratitude,  and  found  nesv,  as  well  as 
more  mysterious  food  for  his  ardent  imagination. 
How  was  he  to  reconcile  the  character  and  attributes 
of  Anneof  Geierstiin,  whom  he  had  known  so  gentle, 
candid,  pure,  and  simple,  with  those  of  the  daughter 
of  a  sage,  and  of  an  elementary  spirit,  to  whom  night 
was  as  day,  and  an  impervious  duuET 'On  the  same  a.s 
the  open  portico  of  a  temple?  Could  they  be  identi- 
fied as  the  same  being?  or,  while  strictly  alike  in 
shape  and.  lineament,  was  the  one  a  tenant  of  the 
earth,  the  other  only  a  phantoin,  permitted  to  show 
itself  among  those  of  a  nature  in  which  she  did  not 
partake?  Above  all,  must  he  never  see  her  more,  or 
receive  from  her  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  tnys- 
tenes  which  were  so  awfully  entwined  with  his  recol- 
lections of  her?  Such  were  the  questions  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  younger  traveller,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  interrupting,  or  even  observing,  the 
reverie  in  which  his  father  was  plunged. 

Had  either  of  the  travellers  been  disposed  to  derive 
amusement  frorii  the  country  through  viTirh  their 
road  iay,  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  well  qualified 
to  afford  it.  The  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
noble  river  is  indeed  rather  flat  and  tame;  and  the 
mountains  of  Alsace,  a  ridge  of  which  sweeps  along 
its  course,  do  not  approach  so  near  as  greatly  to  vary 
the  level  surface  of  the  valley  which  divides  them 
from  its  shores.  But  the  broad  stream  itself,  hurry- 
ing forward  with  dizzy  rapidity,  and  rushing  around 
the  islets  by  which  its  course  is  interrupted,  is  one  of 
the  most  majestic  spectacles  in  nature.  The  right 
bank  is  dignified  at  once,  and  adorned,  by  the  numer- 
ous eminences  covered  with  wood,  and  interspersed 
with  valley.s,  which  constitute  the  district  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Forest,  to  which 
superstition  attached  so  many  terrors,  and  credulity 


stnce  Goethe,  an  author  born  to  arouse  the  s?uir>eT- 
ing  fame  of  his  country,  has  dramatized  the  stoiy  of 
Goetz  of  Rerlichingen,  we  have  had  so  many  spirit- 
stirring  tales.  The  danger  attending  the  vicinity  of 
these  fortres.scs  was  only  known  on  the  right,  or  Ger- 
man bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
that  noble  stream  eflectuallv  prevented  any  foray  of 
their  inhabitants  from  reaching  Alsace.  The  former 
was  in  possession  of  the  Cities  or  Free  Towns  of  the 
Empire,  and  thus  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  German 
lords  was  chiefly  exerted  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who,  irritated  and  exhausted  with  their 
rapine  and  oppression,  were  cpmpelled  to  erect  bar- 
riers against  it,  of  a  nature  as  interesting  and  extra- 
ordinai-y,  as  were  the  wrongs  from  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  protect  themselves. 

■But  the  left  Lank  of  the  river,  over  great  part  of 
which  Charles  of  Burgundy  exercised  his  authority, 
iiniicr  various  characters,  was  under  the  regular  pro- 
tection of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  who  were  sup- 
ported in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  large  bands 
of  mercenary  soldiers.  These  were  maintained  by 
Charles  out  of  his  private  revenue;  he,  as  well  as  his 
rival  Louis,  and  other  princes  of  the  period,  having 
discovered  that  the  feudal  system  gave  an  inconve- 
nient degree  of  independence  to  their  vassals,  aiid 
thinking,  of  course,  that  it  was  better  to  substitute  in 
its  place  a  standing  army,  consisting  of  Free  Com- 
panies, or  soldiers  by  profession.  Italy  furnished 
most  of  these  bands,  which  composed  the  strength  of 
Charles's  army,  at  least  the  part  of  it  in  which  he 
most  trusted. 

Our  travellers,  therefore,  pursued  their  way  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  as  great  a  degree  of  security  as 
coulJ  well  be  enjoved  in  that  violent  and  distracted 
time,  until,  at  length,  the  father,  after  having  eyed  for 
some  time  the  person  whom  Arthur  had  hired  to  be 
their  guide,  suddenly  asked  of  his  son,  who  or  what 
the  mnn  was.  Arthur  replied,  that  he  had  been  too 
eacer  to  get  a  person  who  knew  the  road,  and  was 
willing  to  show  it,  to  be  very  particular  in  inquiring 
into  his  station  or  occupation;  but  that  he  thought, 
from  the  man's  appearance,  he  must  be  one  of  those 
itinerant  ecclesiastics,  who  travel  through  the  country 
with  relics,  pardons,  and  other  religious  trinkets,  and 
were  in  general  but  slightly  respected,  excepting  by 
the  lower  orders,  on  whom  these  venders  of  supersti- 
tious wares  were  often  accused  of  practising  gross 
deceptions. 

The  man's  appearance  was  rather  that  of  a  lay 
de,votee,  or  palmer,  bound  on  his  pilgrimage  to  differ- 
ent shrines,  than  of  a  mendicant  friar,  or  questionary. 
He  wore  thp  hat,  scrip,  stafl^  and  coarse  dalmatic, 
.somewhat  like  the  military  cloak  of  the  modern 
hussar,  which  were  nsed  by  such  persons  on  their 
religious  peregrinations.  Saint  Petrr's  keys,  rudely 
sliar)ed  out  of  some  scarlet  rag  of  cloth,  appeared  on 
the  back  of  his  mantle,  placed,  as  heralds  say,  saltire 
wise.  This  devotee  seemed  a  man  of  fifty  and  up- 
wards, well-made,  and  stont  for  his  age,  with  a  cast 
of  countenance  which,  though  not  positively  nslv, 
was  far  from  being  well-favoured.  There  was  shrewd- 
ness, and  an  alert  expression  in  his  eye  and  actions, 
which  made  some  occasional  contrast  with  the  sanc- 
timonious demeanour  of  the  character  he  now  bore. 
This  difference  betwixt  his  dress  and  physiognomy 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  among  persons  of  his 
des  ription,  many  of  whom  embraceo  this  mode  of 
life,  rather  to  indulge  roving  and  idle  habits,  than 
from  any  religious  call. 

"^^^l6  art  thou,  good  fellow?"  said  the  elder  Phi- 
lipson  ;  "and  by  what  name  am  I  to  call  thee  while 
we  are  fellow-trave'lers?" 

"Bartholomew,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "BrotnerBar 
tholomew— I  misht  say  Bartholomrrus,  but  it  doeo 


such  a  variety  of  legends.    Terrors,  indeed,  it  had,  of  i  not  become  a  poor  lav  brother  .ike  me  to  aspire  to 
. I  _„j   ,.„;^.: ,.u„_„„.„.      frk„  „i,j ,i„„   „„,.„     -li r^ j  . „•„.:.,„" 


a  real  and  existing  character.  The  old  castles,  seen 
from  time  to  time  on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  or 
on  the  ravines  and  large  brooks  which  flow  into  it, 
were  then  no  picnircstjue  ruins,  rendered  interestingby 
the  stories  which  were  told  ^bout  their  former  inha- 
bitants, but  constituted  the  real  and  apparently  im- 
oregnable  strongholds  of  that  Robber-chivalry  whom 
wthave  already  fre<iuently  mentioned,  and  of  whom, 


the  honour  of  a  learned  termination.' 

"And  whither  does  thy  journey  tend,  good  Brothi* 
Bartholomew  ?" 

"In  whichever  direction  your  worship  chooses  to 
travel,  and  to  require  my  services  as  guide,"  answered 
the  palmer;  "always  premising,  vou  allow  me  leisun 
for  my  devotions  at  such  holy  oiations  as  we  pass  on 
our  route." 
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"That  ill,  vhine  own  loumey  hath  no  professed  or 
pressing  i/bjtct  or  end  7    said  the  Englisiiman. 

"None,  as  your  worship  says,  peculiar,"  said  the 
Itinerant;  "or  1  might  rather  say,  that  my. journey, 
good  sir,  embraces  so  many  objects,  that  it  is  matter 
of  indifTerence  to  me  which  of  them  I  accomplish 
first.  My  vow  binds  me  for  four  years  to  travel  from 
one  shrine,  or  holy  place,  to  another ;  but  I  am  not 
directly  tied  to  visit  them  by  any  precise  rule  of  rota- 
tion." 

"That  is  to  say,  thy  vow  of  piigninage  does  not 
prevent  thee  from  hiring  thyself  to  wait  upon  travel- 
lers as  their  guide,"  replied  Philipson. 

"If  I  can  unite  the  devotion  I  owe  to  the  blessed 
Baints  whose  shrines  I  visit,  with  a  service  rendered 
to  a  wandering  fellow-creature  who  desires  to  be  di- 
rected upon  his  journey,  I  do  maintain,"  replied  Bar- 
tholomew, "  that  the  objects  are  easily  to  be  reconciled 
to  each  other." 

"Especiallv  as  a  little  worldly  profit  may  tend  to 
eement  the  two  duties  together,  if  otherwise  incom- 
patible," said  Philipson. 

"It  pleases  your  honour  to  say  so,"  replied  the  pil- 
grim ;  "  but  you  yourself  may,  if  you  will,  derive  from 
my  good  company  something  more  than  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  road  in  which  you  propose  to  tra- 
vel. I  can  make  your  journey  more  edifying  by  le- 
gends of  the  blessed  saints  whose  holy  relics  I  have 
visited,  and  pleasing,  by  the  story  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  my  travels.  I 
can  impart  to  vou  an  opportunity  of  providing  your- 
self with  his  Holiness's  pardon,  not  only  for  the  sins 
which  you  have  committed,  but  also  granting  you 
indulgence  for  future  errors." 

"  Tnese  things  are  highly  available  doubtless,"  re- 
plied the  merchant;  "but,  good  Bartholomew,  when 
1  desire  to  speak  of  them,  I  apply  to  my  father  con- 
fessor, to  whom  I  have  been  uniformly  regular  in 
committing  the  charge  of  my  conscience,  and  who 
must  be,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  my  state  of 
mind,  and  best  accustomed  to  prescribe  what  its  case 
tnav  raiuire." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Bartholomew,  "I  tnist  your 
worship  is  too  religious  a  man,  and  too  sound  a  Ca- 
tholic, to  pass  any  hallowed  station  without  endea- 
voiu-ing  to  obtain  some  share  of  the  benefits  which  it 
is  the  means  of  dispensing  to  those  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  deserve  them.  More  especially  as  all 
men,  of  whatever  trade  and  degree,  hold  respect  to 
the  holy  saint  who  patroniseth  his  own  mystery;  so 
I  hope  you,  being  a  merchant,  will  not  pass  the  Cha- 
pel of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ferry,  without  making  sonr.e 
fitting  orison," 

"Friend  Bartholomew,"  said  Philipson,  "I  have 
not  heard  of  the  shrine  which  you  recommend  to  me ; 
and,  as  mv  business  is  pressing,  it  were  better  worth 
my  while  to  make  a  pilgrimage  hither  on  purpose  to 
make  mine  homage  at  a  fitter  season,  than  to  delay 
my  journey  at  present.  This,  God  willing,  I  will  not 
fail  to  do,  so  that  I  may  be  held  excused  for  delaying 
my  reverence  till  I  can  pay  it  more  respectfully,  and 
at  greater  leisure." 

"Mav  it  please  you  not  to  be  wroth,"  said  the 
guide,  "if  I  sav  that  your  behaviour  in  this  matter  is 
Uke  tnat  of  a  fool,  who,  finding  a  treasure  by  the 
road-side,  omits  to  put  it  in  his  bosom  and  carry  it 
along  with  him,  proposing  to  return  from  a  distance 
on  a  future  day,  of  e.xpress  purpose  to  fetch  it." 

Philipson,  something  astonished  at  the  man's  perti- 
nacity, was  about  to  answer  hastily  and  angrily,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  three  strangers,  who 
rode  hastily  up  from  behind  them. 

The  foremost  of  these  was  a  young  female,  most 
elegantly  attired,  and  mounted  upon  a  Spanish  jen- 
net, whii^h  she  reined  with  singular  grace  and  dexter- 
ity. She  wore  on  her  right  hand  such  a  glove  as  that 
which  was  used  to  carry  hawks,  and  had  a  merlin 
percheJ  upon  it.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a  mon- 
tero  cap,  and,  as  was  frcjuently  the  custom  at  the 
period,  she  wore  on  her  face  a  kind  of  black  silk 
viziird,  which  effectually  concealed  her  features.  Not- 
withstanding this  disguise,  Arthur  Philipson's  heart 
•prung  high  at  the  appearance  of  these  strangers,  for 
tUt  was  at  <y  .£e  certain  he  recognised  the  matchless 


forni  of  the  Swiss  maiden,  by  whom  his  mind  was  so 
an.xiously  occupied.  Her  attendants  were  a  falconer 
with  his  hunting-pole,  and  a  female,  both  apparently 
■her  domestics.  The  elder  Philipson,  who  had  no 
such  accuracy  of  recollection  as  his  son  manifested 
upon  the  occasion,  saw  in  the  fair  stranger  only  some 
dame  or  damsel  of  eminence  engaged  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  hawking,  and,  in  return  to  a  brief  salutation, 
merely  asked  her,  with  suitable  courtesy,  as  the  case 
demanded,  whether  she  had  spent  the  morning  in 
good  sport. 

"Indifferent,  good  friend,"  said  the  lady.  "I  dare 
not  fly  my  hawk  so  near  the  broad  river,  lest  he 
should  soar  to  the  other  side,  and  so  1  might  lose  my 
companion.  But  I  reckon  on  finding  better  game 
when  I  have  cros.?ed  to  the  other  side  of  the  ferry, 
which  we  are  now  approaching." 

"  Then  y9ur  ladyship,"  said  Bartholomew,  "  will 
hear  mass  in  Hans'  Chapel,  and  pray  for  your  suc- 
cess 1" 

"I  were  a  heathen  to  pass  the  holy  place  without 
doing  so,"  replied  the  damsel. 

"That,  noble  damsel,  touches  the  point  we  were 
but  now  talking  of,"  said  the  guide  Bartholomew; 
"  for  know,  fair  mistress,  that  I  cannot  persuade  this 
worthy  gentleman  how  deeply  the  success  of  bis 
enterprise  is  dependent  upon  his  obtaining  the  bless- 
ing of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ferry." 

"The good  man,"  said  the  voung maiden,  seriously, 
and  even  severely,  "  must  know  little  of  the  Rhine. 
I  will  explain  to  the  gentlemen  the  propriety  of  fol- 
lowing vour  advice." 

She  then  rode  close  to  young  Philipson,  and  spoke 
in  Swiss,  for  she  had  hitherto  used  the  German  lan- 
guage, "Do  not  start,  but  hear  me!"  and  the  voice 
was  that  of  Anne  of  Geierstein.  "  Do  not,  I  say,  be 
surprised^^r  at  least  show  not  your  wonder— yoii  are 
beset  bv  dangers.  On  this  road,  especially,  your  busi- 
ness is  known — your  lives  are  laid  in  wait  for.  Cross 
over  the  river  at  the  Ferry  of  ine  Chapel,  or  Hans' 
Ferry,  as  it  is  usually  termed." 

Here  the  guide  drew  so  near  to  them,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  continue  the  conversation  with- 
out being  overheard.  At  that  same  moment  a  wood- 
cock sprung  frorn  some  bushes,  and  the  young  lady 
threw  off  her  merlin  in  pursuit. 

"  Sa  ho— sa  ho — wo  ha!"  hollowed  the  falconer,  in 
a  note  which  made  the  thicket  ring  again  ;  and  away 
he  rode  in  pursuit.  The  elder  Philipson  and  the 
guide  himself  followed  the  chase  eagerly  with  their 
eyes,  so  attractive  was  the  love  of  that  brave  sport  to 
men  of  all  ranks.  But  the  voice  of  the  maiden  was  a 
lure,  which  would  have  surnmoned  Arthur's  attention 
from  matters  more  deeply  interesting. 

"  Cross  the  Rhine,"  she  again  repeated,  "  at  tho 
Ferry  to  Kirch-hoff  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Take  your  lodgings  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  where  yoa 
will  find  a  guide  to  Strasburg.  I  must  stay  here  no 
longer." 

So  saying,  the  damsel  raised  herself  in  her  sad- 
dle, struck  her  horse  lightly  with  the  loose  reins,  and 
the  mettled  animal,  already  impatient  at  her  delay, 
and  the  eager  burst  of  its  companions,  flew  forward 
at  such  a  pace,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  emulate  the 
flight  of  the  hawk,  and  of  the  prey  he  pursued.  Tho 
lady  and  her  attendants  soon  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  the  travellers. 

A  deep  silence  for  some  time  ensued,  during  which 
Arthur  studied  hpw  to  communicate  the  warning  he 
had  received,  without  awakening  the  suspicions  of 
their  guide.  But  the  old  man  broke  silence  himselii 
saying  to  Bartholomew,  "Put  your  horse  into  more 
motion,  I  pray  you,  and  ride  onward  a  few  yards  ;  I 
would  have  some  private  conference  with  my  son." 

The  guide  obeyed,  and,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  a  mind  too  profoundly  occupied  by  heavenly 
matters,  to  admit  a  thought  concerning  those  of  tb-a 
transitory  world,  he  thundered  forth  a  hymn  in  praise 
of  Saint  Wendelin,  the  Shepherd,  in  a  strain  so  dis- 
cordant, as  startled  every  bird  from  every  bush  by 
which  tliey  passed.  There  was  never  a  moreunme- 
lodious  melody,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  than  that 
under  protection  of  which  the  elder  Philipson  thuii  i 
conferred  with  his  son.  / 
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"Arthur,"  he  said.  "I  am  much  convinced  that  this 
howling  hypocritical  vagrant  has  some  plot  upon  us; 
and  I  had  well  nigh  determined,  that  the  best  mode 
to  baffle  it  would  be  to  consult  my  own  opinion,  and 
not  his,  as  to  our  places  of  repose,  and  the  direction 
of  our  journey." 

"  Your  judgment  is  correct,  as  usual,"  said  liis 
eon.  "  I  am  well  convinced  of  yonder  man's  trea- 
chery, from  a  whisper  in  which  that  maiden  inform- 
ed me  that  we  ought  to  take  the  road  to  Strashurg, 
by  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  for  that  purpose 
cross  over  to  a  place  called  Kirch-hoft;  on  the  oppo- 
site bank." 

"  Do  you  advise  this,  Arthur  ?"  replied  his  fa- 
ther. 

"I  will  pledge  my  life  for  the  faith  of  this  young 
person."  repfied  his  son. 

"  what  !  said  his  father,  "  because  she  sits  her 
palfrey  fairjy,  and  shows  a  faultless  shape  7  Such  is 
tlie  reasoning  of  a  boy — and  yet  my  own  old  and 
cautious  heart  feels  inchned  to  trust  her.  If  our  secret 
is  known  in  this  land,  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
may  be  disposed  to  think  they  have  an  interest  in 
barring  my  access  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  even  by 
tlie  most  violent  means;  and  well  you  know  that  I 
should  on  my  side  hold  my  life  equally  cheap,  could  I 
discharge  mine  errand  at  the  price  of  laying  it  down. 
'  I  tell  thee,  Arthur,  that  my  mind  reproaches  me  for 
taking  hitherto  over  little  care  of  insuring  the  dis- 
charge of  my  commission,  owing  to  the  natural  desire 
I  had  to  keep  thee  in  my  company.  There  now  lie 
before  us  two  ways  both  perilous  and  uncertain,  by 
■which  we  may  reach  the  Duke's  Court.  We  may 
follow  this  guide,  and  take  the  chance  of  his  fidelity, 
or  we  may  adopt  the  hint  of  yonder  damsel-errant, 
and  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and 
again  repass  the  river  at  Strasburg.  Both  roads  are 
perhaps  equally  perilous.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  dimi- 
nish the  risk  of  the  miscarriage  of  my  commission, 
by  sending  thee  across  to  the  rfght  bank,  while  I  pur- 
sue my  proposed  course  upon  the  left.  Thus,  if  one  of 
us  be  intercepted,  the  other  may  escape,  and  the 
important  commission  which  he  bears  may  be  duly 
executed." 

"Alas,  my  father!"  said  Arthur,  "how  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  obey  you.  when  by  doing  so  I 
must  leave  you  alone,  to  incur  so  many  dangcr.s,  to 
struggle  with  so  maiiv  difficulties,  in  which  mv  aid 
might  be  at  least  willing,  though  it  could  only  be 
weak  ?  Wiiatever  befall  us  in  these  delicate  and 
dangerous  circumstances,  let  us  at  least  meet  it  in 
company." 

"  Arthur,  my  beloved  son,"  said  his  father,  "  in 
parting  from  thee  I  am  splitting  mine  own  heart  in 
twain  ;  but  the  same  duty  which  commands  us  to 
e.xpose  our  bodies  to  death,  as  peremptorily  orders 
us  not  to_  spare  our  most  tender  afiections.  We 
must  part." 

"  oh,  then,"  replied  his  son  eagerly,  "  let  me  at 
least  prevail  in  one  point.  Do  thou,  my  father,  cross 
the  Hhine,  and  let  me  prosecute  the  journey  by  the 
route  originally  proposed." 

"  And  why,  I  pray  you,"  answered  the  merchant, 
"  should  I  go  one  of  these  roads  in  preference  to  the 
other  7" 

"  Because."  said  Arthur  eagerly,  "  I  would  warrant 
yonder  maiden's  faith  \yith  niylife." 

"Again,  young  man  7  '  said  his  father;  "and  where- 
fore so  confident  in  that  young  maiden's  faith  7  Is  it 
merely  from  the  confidence  which  youth  reposes  in 
that  which  is  fair  and  pleasing,  or  have  you  had  far- 
ther acquaintance  with  her  than  the  late  brief  con- 
versation with  her  admitted  7" 

"Can  I  give  you  an  answer7" — replied  his  son. 
"We  have  been  long  absent  from  lands  of  knights 
and  ladies,  and  is  it  not  natural  that  we  should  give  to 
those  who  remind  us  of  the  h9noured  tics  of  chivalry 
and  gentle  blood,  the  instinctive  credence  which  we 
refuse  to  sucli  a  poor  wretch  as  this  itinerant  moun- 
tebank, who  gains  his  existence  by  cheating,  with 
false  relics  and  forged  legends,  the  poor  peasants 
amongst  whom  he  travels  7" 

"  It  IS  a  vain  imagination,  Arthur,"  said  his  father; 
'not  unbefitting,  indeed,  an  aspirant  to  the  honours 
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of  chivalry,  who  dr'aws  his  ideas  of  life  and  's  occur 
rences  from  the  romances  of  the  minstrels,  but  too 
visionary  for  a  youth  who  has  seen,  as  thou  hast,  how 
the  l)usines?  of  this  world  is  conducted.  I  tell  thee, 
and  thou  wiit  learn  to  know  I  say  truth,  that  around 
the  homely  board  of  our  host  the  Landamman,  were 
ranged  truer  tongues,  and  more  faithful  hearts,  than 
the  Cmn-  plenih-e  of  a  monarch  has  to  boast.  Alas! 
the  manly  spirit  of  ancient  faith  and  honour  has  fled 
even  from  the  breast  of  kings  and  knights,  where,  as 
John  of  France  said,  it  ought  to  continue  to  reside  a 
constant  inhabitant,  if  banished  from  all  the  rest  o 
the  world." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  dearest  father,"  replied  the 
younger  Philipson,  "  I  pray  you  to  be  persuaded  by  riie ; 
and  if  we  must  part  company,  let  it  be  by  your  taking 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  since  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  the  safest  route." 

''  And  if  it  be  the  safest,'^  said  his  father,  with  a 
voice  of  tender  reproach,  "  is  that  a  reason  why  I 
should  spare  my  own  almost  exhaiisted  thread  of  life, 
and  e.xpose  thine,  my  dear  son,  which  has  but  begun 
its  course  7" 

"  Nay,  father,"  answered  the  sgp  with  animation, 
"in  speaking  thus  you  do  not  consider  the  difference 
of  our  importance  to  the  execution  of  the  purpose 
which  you  have  so  long  entertained,  and  which  seems 
now  so  nigh  being  accomplished.  Think  how  im- 
perfectly I  might  be  able  to  discharge  it  without 
knowledge  of  the  Duke's  person,  or  credentials  to 
gain  his  confidence.  I  might  indeed  repeat  your 
words,  hut  the  circum.«tances  would  be  wanting  to 
attract  the  necessary  faith,  and  of  consequence,  your 
scheme,  for  the  success  of  \yhich  you  have  lived,  and 
now  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  death,  would  mis- 
carry along  with  me." 

"  You  cannot  shake  my  resolution,"  said  the  elder 
Philipson,  "or  persuade  me  that  my  life  is  of  more 
importance  than  yours.  You  only  remind  me,  that 
it  is  you,  and  not  I,  who  ought  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  token  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Should  you 
be  successful  in  reaching  his  court  or  camp,  your  po.s- 
session  of  these  gems  will  be  needful  to  attach  credit 
to  your  mission ;  a  purpose  for  which  they  would  be 
less  necessary  to  me,  who  can  refer  to  other  cireurn- 
stances  under  which  I  might  claim  credence,  if  it 
should  please  Heaven  to  leave  rne  alone  to  acquit  my- 
self of  this  important  commission,  which,  may  Our 
Lady,  in  her  mercy,  forefend !  Understand,  there- 
fore, that,  should  an  opportunity  occur  by  which  you 
can  make  your  way  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
you  are  to  direct  your  journey  so  as  again  to  cross  to 
this  bank  at  Strasburg,  where  you  will  inquire  for 
news  of  me  at  the  Flying  Slag,  a  hostelry  in  that 
city,  which  you  will  easily  discover.  If  you  hear  no 
tidings  of  me  at  that  place,  you  will  proceed  to  the 
Duke,  and  deliver  to  him  this  important  packet." 

Here  he  put  into  his  .son's  hand,  with  as  much  pri- 
vacy as  possible,  the  case  containing  the  diamono 
necklace. 

"  \Vhat  else  your  duty  calls  on  you  to  do,"  continued 
the  elder  Philipson,  "  you  well  know  ;  only  I  conjure 
you,  let  no  vain  inquiries  after  my  fate  interfere  with 
the  great  duty  you  have  there  to  discharge.  In  the 
mean  time,  prepare  to  bid  me  a  sudden  farewell,  with 
a  heart  as  bold  and  confident  as  when  you  went  be- 
fore me,  and  courageously  led  the  way  amid  the  rocks 
and  storms  of  Switzerland.  Heaven  was  above  us 
then,  as  it  is  over  us  now.  Adieu,  my  beloved  Arthur  ! 
Should  I  wait  till  the  moment  of  separation,  there 
may  be  but  short  time  to  speak  the  fatal  word,  and 
no  eye  save  thine  own  must  see  the  tear  which  I  now 
wipe  away." 

The  painful  feeling  w-hich  accornpanied  this  anti- 
cipation of  their  parting,  was  so  sincere  on  Arthurs 
part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father,  that  it  did  not  at 
first  occur  to  the  former,  as  a  source  of  consolation, 
that  it  seemed  likely  he  might  be  placed  under  tho 
guidance  of  the  singular  female,  the  memory  of  whom 
haunted  him.  True  it  was,  that  the  beauty  of  Anne 
of  Geierstein,  as  well  as  the  striking  circumstancoa 
in  which  she  had  exhibited  herself,  had  on  that  very 
morning  been  the  principal  occupation  of  his  mind? 
but  they  were  .now  chased  from  it  Hy  the  ;  redonii  • 
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nam  recollection,  that  he  was  about  to  be  separated 
in  a  moment  of  danger  from  a  father,  so  well  deserv- 
ius,  of  his  highest  esteem  and  his  fondest  affection. 

Mean  while,  that  father  dashed  from  his  eye  the 
tear  which  his  devoted  stoicism  could  not  suppress, 
and,  as  if  afraid  of  softening  his  resolution  by  indulg- 
ing his  parental  fondness,  he  recalled  the  pious  Bar- 
iholomesv,  to  demand  of  him  how  far  they  were  from 
the  Chapel  of  the  Ferry. 

"  Little  more  than  a  mile,"  was  the  reply  ;  and 
'  when  the  Englishman  required  furthe."  information 
concerning  the  cause  of  Us  erection,  he  was  informed, 
that  an  old  boatman  and  fisherman,  named  Hans, 
had  long  dwelt  at  the  place,  who  gained  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  transporting  travellers  and  merchants 
from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The  misfor- 
tune, however,  of  losing  first  one  boat  and  then  a 
second,  in  the  deep  and  mighty  stream,  with  the 
dread  inspired  in  travellers  by  the  repetition  of  such 
accidents,  began  to  render  his  profession  an  uncer- 
tain one.-  Being  a  good  Catholic,  the  old  man  s  dis- 
tress took  a  devotional  turn.  He  began  to  look  back 
on  his  former  life,  and  consider  by  what  crimes  he 
had  deserved  the  misfortunes  which  darkened  the 
evening  of  his  day"  His  remorse  was  chiefly  excited, 
by  the  recoUe'tion  that  he  had,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  passage  was  peculiarly  stormy,  refused  to 
discharge  nis  duty  as  a  ferryman,  in'order  to  trans- 
port to  the  other  shore  a  priest,  who  bore  along  with 
him  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  destined  for  the  village 
of  Kirch-hoff,  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  For  this  fault,  Hans  submitted  to  severe 
penance,  as  he  was  now  disposed  to  consider  as  cul- 
pable his  doubt  of  the  Virgin's  power  of  protecting 
herself,  her  priest,  and  the  bark  employed  in  her  ser- 
vice; besides  which,  the  offering  of  a  large  share  of 
his  worldly  goods  to  the  church  of  Kirch-hoff,  express- 
ed the  truth  of  the  old  man's  repentance,  ^ieither 
did  he  ever  again  permit  himself  to  interpose  any  de- 
lay in  the  journey  of  men  of  holy  church;  but  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  from  the  mitred  prelate  to  the 
barefooted  friar,  might  at  any  time  of  day  or  night 
have  commanded  the  services  of  him  and  his  boat. 

NVhile  prosecuting  so  Liudable  a  course  of  life,  it  be- 
came at  length  the  lot  of  Hans  to  find,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  a  small  image  of  the  Virgin,  thrown  by 
the  waves,  which  appeared  to  him  exactly  to  resem- 
ble that  which  he  had  formerly  ungraciously  refused 
to  carry  across,  when  under  charge  of  the  sacristan 
of  Kirch-hoff.  He  placed  it  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  his  hut,  and  poured  out  his  soul  before  it  in  de- 
votion, anxiously  inquiring  for  some  signal  by  which 
he  might  discover  whether  he  was  to  consider  the 
arrival  of  her  holy  image  as  a  pledge  that  his  of- 
fences were  foraiven.  In  the  visions  of  the  night,  his 
prayers  were  answered,  and  Our  Lady  assuming  the 
form  of  the  image,  stood  by  his  bedside,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telling  hmi  wherefore  she  had  come  hither. 

"  My  trusty  servant,"  she  said,  "  men  of  Belial 
have  burned  my  dwellmg  at  Kirch-hoff,  spoiled  my 
<:hapel,  and  thrown  the  sacred  image  which  repre- 
sents me  into  the  swoln  Rhine,  which  sweiit  me 
downward.  Xow,  I  have  resolved  to  dwell  no  longer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  profane  doers  of  this 
deed,  or  of  the  cowardly  vassals  wh  i  dared  not  pre- 
vent it.  I  am,  theref(5re,  compelled  to  remove  my 
habitation,  and,  in  despite  of  the  opposing  current,  I 
determined  to  take  the  shore  on  this  side,  being  re- 
solved to  fix  my  abode  with  thee,  my  faithful  servant, 
that  the  land  in  which  thou  dwellest  may  be  blessed, 
as  well  as  thou  and  thy  household." 

.\s  the  vision  spoke,  she  seemed  to  wring  from  her 
tn  sses  the  water  in  which  they  had  been  steeped, 
while  her  disordered  dress  and  fatigued  appearance 
vias  that  of  one  who  has  been  buffeting  with  the 
waves. 

Next  morning  brought  intelligence,  that,  in  one  of 
ihe  numerous  feuds  of  that  fierce  period,  Kireh-hoff 
had  been  sacked,  the  church  destroyed,  and  the 
church  treasury  plundered. 

In  consequence  of  the  fisherman's  vision  being  thus 
•eiiiarkably  confirmed,  Hans  entirely  renounced  his 
profession  ;  and,  leaving  it  to  younger  men  to  supply 
nia  place  as  ferryman,  he  converted  his  hut  into  a 


rustic  chapel,  and  he  himself,  taking  orders,  attended 
upon  the  shrine  as  a  hermit,  or  daily  chaplain.  The 
figure  was  supposed  to  work  miracles,  and  the  ferry 
became  renowned  from  its  being  under  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  Image  of  Our  Lady,  and  her  no  less  holy 
servant. 

When  Bartholomew  had  concluded  his  account  of 
tne  Ferry  and  its  Chapel,  the  travellers  had  arrived  at 
the  place  itself. 


H.A.PTER  XVIIL 

Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they  cluster, 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine, 
■\V'hicli  make  llie  soldier's  jovial  courace  »»iusiei  , 

0,  blessed  be  the  Rliine  '.—Driiiking Soj.g.' 

A  COTTAGE  or  two  ou  the  side  of  the  river,  beside 
which  were  moored  one  or  two  fishing-boats,  showea 
the  pious  Hans  had  successors  in  his  profession  as  s. 
boatman.  The  river,  which  at  a  point  a  little  lower 
was  restrained  by  a  chain  of  islets,  expanded  more 
widely,  and  moved  less  rapidly,  than  when  it  passed 
these  cottages,  affording  to  the  ferryman  a  smoother 
surface,  and  a  less  heavy  stream  to  contend  with,  al- 
though the  current  was  even  there  too  strong  to  hfi 
borne  up  against,  unless  the  river  was  in  a  tranquil 
state. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  but  a  good  deal  lower  than  ' 
the  hamlet  which  gave  name  to  the  ferry,  was  seated 
on  a  small  eminence,  screened  by  trees  and  bushes, 
the  little  town  of  Kirch-hoff.  A  skiff  departing  from 
the  left  bank  was,  even  on  favourable  occasions,  car- 
ried considerably  to  leeward  ere  it  could  attain  the 
opposite  side  of  the  deep  and  fidl  stream  of  the  Rhine, 
so  that  its  course  was  oblique  towards  Kirch-hoff 
On  the  other  hand,  a  boat  departing  from  Kirch-hofT 
must  have  great  advantage  both  of  wind  and  oars,  in 
order  to  land  its  loading  or  crew  at  the  Chape!  of  the 
Ferry,  unless  it  were  under  the  miraculous  influence 
which  carried  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  (hat  direc- 
tion. The  communication,  therefore,  from  tlie  east 
to  the  west  bank,  was  only  main  tamed  by  towing 
boats  up  the  stream,  to  such  a  height  on  the  enstern 
side,  that  the  leeway  which  they  made  during  the 
voyage  across  might  correspond  with  the  point  at 
which  they  desired  lo  arrive,  and  enable  them  to  at- 
tain it  with  ease.  Hence,  it  naturally  happened,  that 
the  passage  from  Alsace  into  Suabia  being  the  most 
easy  the  ferry  was  more  used  by  t'lose  who  were  de- 
sirous of  entering  Germany,  than  by  travellers  who 
caiiie  in  an  opposite  direction. 

^Vhen  the  elder  Philipson  had  by  a  glance  around 
him  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  ferry,  he  said 
firmly  to  his  son, — "  Begone,  my  dear  Arthur,  and  do 
what  I  have  commanded  thee. 

With  a  heart  rent  with  filial  anxiety,  the  young 
man  obeyed,  and  took  his  solitary  course  towards  the 
cottages,  near  which  the  barks  were  moored,  which 
were  occasionally  used  for  fishing,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ferry. 

"Your  son  leaves  us?"  said  Bartholomew  to  the 
elder  Philipson. 

"He  does  for  the  present,"  said  his  father,  "as  he 
hris  certain  inquiries  to  make  in  yonder  hamlet." 

■■  If  they  be,"  answered  the  guide,  "anv  matters 
connected  with  your  honour's  road,  I  laud  the  Saints 
that  I  can  better  answer  vour  inquiries  than  those 
ignorant  boors,  who  hardly  understand  your  lan- 
guage." 

"  If  we  find  that  their  information  needs  thy  com- 
mentary," said  Philipson,  "we  will  re<,uest  it — mean 
while,  lead  on  to  the  chapel,  where  my  son  will  join 
us." 

They  moved  towards  the  chapel,  hut  with  slow 
steps,  each  turning  his  looks  as'ide  to  the  fishing 
hamlet ;  the  guide  us  if  striving  to  see  whether  the 
younger  traveller  was  returning  tow  ards  ihem,  the  fa- 
ther anxious  to  descry,  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Rhine,  a  sail  unloosed,  to  waft  his  son  across  to  that 

'  This  i.1  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  tliQ  GcnoM 
rtilties  :— 

'•  Der  Rhein,  der  Rhein,  gesegnet  Beo  der  Rhein, 
Da  waclisen  uuiire  rebea  "  &c. 
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which  might  be  considered  as  the  suft-r  yide.  But 
thoLii,'h  the  looks  of  both  i?uide  and  traveller  were 
tiinu'd  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  tiieir  steps  carried 
them  towards  the  chapel,  to  which  the  irdiabiiants, 
in  memory  of  the  founder,  had  given  the  title  of 
Hans-(_'ha|)elle. 

A  few  trees  scattered  around  gave  an  agreeable  and 
silvan  air  to  the  place;  and  the  chapel,  that  appeared 
on  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  liandet, 
was  constructed  in  a  style  of  pleasing  simplicity,  wliich 
corresponded  with  the  whole  scene.  Its  small  size 
conlirmed  the  tradition,  that  it  had  originally  been 
merely  the  hut  of  a  peasant ;  and  the  cross  of  fir- 
treis,  covered  with  bark,  attested  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  now  dedicated.  The  chapel  and  all 
around  it  breathed  peace  and  solemn  tranquillity,  and 
the  deep  sound  of  the  mighty  ri\er  seemed  to  impose 
silence  on  each  human  voice  which  might  presume 
to  mingle  with  its  awful  nuirmur. 

U'hen  Philipson  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  Bartholo- 
mew took  the  advantage  afforded  by  his  silence  to 
thimder  forth  two  stanzas  to  the  praise  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Ferry,  and  her  faithful  worshipper  Hans,  after 
which  he  broke  forth  into  the  rapturous  e.xclahiation, 
—"Come  hither  ve  who  fear  wrecK,  here  is  your  safe 
haven  !— Come  hither  ye  who  die  of  thirst,  here  is  a 
well  of  mercy  open  to  you !— Come  those  who  are 
weary  and  far-travelled,  this  is  your  place  of  refresh- 
ment!"^— And  more  to  the  same  purpose  he  might 
have  said,  but  Pliilipson  sternly  imposed  silence  on 
him. 

"If  thy  devotion  were  altogether  true,"  he  said,  "it 
would  be  less  clamorous;  but  it  is  well  to  do  what 
is  good  in  itself,  even  if  it  is  a  hypocrite  who  recom- 
mends it.— Let  us  enter  this  holy  chapel,  and  pray  for 
a  fortunate  issue  to  our  precarious  travels." 
The  pardoner  caught  up  the  last  words. 
"  Sure  was  I,"  he  said,  "thai  your  worship  is  too 
well  advised,  to  pass  this  holy  place  without  miplor- 
ing  the  iirotection  and  influence  of  Our  Lady  »f  the 
Ferry.  Tarry  but  a  moment  until  I  find  the  priest 
who  serves  the  altar,  that  he  may  say  amass  on  your 
behalf." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  door  of  the  chapel 
suddenly  opening,  when  an  ecclesiastic  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  Philipson  instantly  knew  the  Priest  of 
Saint  Paul's,  whoin  he  had  seen  that  morning  at  I^a 
Ferette.  Bartholomew  also  knew  him,  as  it  would 
seem  ;  for  his  oflicious  hypocritical  eloquence  failed 
hiin  in  an  instant,  and  he  stood  before  the  priest  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  like  a  man  who  waits 
for  the  sentence  of  condemnation. 

"  Villain,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  regarding  the  guiie 
with  a  severe  countenance,  "  dost  thou  lead  a  stranger 
into  the  houses  of  the  Holy  Saints,  that  thou  mayst 
slay  him,  and  possess  thyself  of  his  spoils  ?  But 
Heaven  w  ill  no  longer  bear  %vith  thy  perfidy.  Back, 
thou  wretch,  to  meet  thy  hroiher  miscreants,  who  are 
hastening  liitherward.  Tell  them  thy  arts  were  un- 
availing, and  that  the  innocent  stranger  is  under  i^iy 
protection— under  my  protection,  which  those  who 
presume  to  violate  will  meet  with  the  reward  of 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach  !" 

Tlie  guide  stood  quite  motionless,  while  addressed 
by  the  priest  in  a  manner  equally  menacing  and 
authoritative;  and  no  sooner  did  the  latter  cease 
speaking,  than,  without  offering  a  word  either  in  jus- 
tification or  reply,  Bartholomew  turned  round,  and 
retreated  at  a  hasty  pace  by  the  same  road  which  had 
conducted  tiie  traveller  to  the  chapel. 

"And  do  you,  worthy  Englishman,"  continued  the 
priest,  "enter  into  this  chapel,  and  perform  in  safely 
those  devotions,  by  means  of  which  yonder  hvpocrite 
designed  to  detain  you  until  his  brethren  in  iniquity 
came  up. — Rut  first,  wherefore  arc  yon  alone  7  I  trust 
r.ausrlit  evil  liath  befallen  your  young  companion  ?" 

"My  Son,"  said  Philipson,  crosses  the  Rhine  at 
yonder  ferry,  as  we  had  important  business  to  transact 
on  the  other  side." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  a  light  boat,  about  which  two  or 
three  peasants  had  been  fur  some  time  busy,  was  seen 
to  push  from  the  shore,  and  shoot  into  the  stream,  to 
which  it  was  partly  compelled  to  give  way,  undl  a 
Bail  sketched  along  the  slender  yard,  and  supporting 


the  bark  against  the  current,  enabled  her  to  stand 

obliquely  across  the  river. 

"  Now,  praise  be  to  Gcid  !"  said  Philipson,  who  was 
aware  thai  the  bark  he  looked  upon  must  be  in  the 
act  of  carrying  his  son  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dan- 
gers by  which  he  was  himself  surrounded. 

"  Amen  !"  answered  the  priest,  echoing  the  pioug 
ejaculation  of  the  traveller.  "Great  reason  have  you 
to  return  thanks  to  Heaven." 

"  Of  that  I  am  convinced,"  replied  Philipson  ;  "  but 
yet  from  you  I  hope  to  Itarn  the  special  cause  of 
danger  from  vvhich  I  have  ei;caped7" 

"  This  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation," answered  the  Priesit  of  Saint  Paul's.  "It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  yonder  fellow,  well-known  for 
his  hypocrisy  and  his  crimes,  was  present  when  the 
young  Switzer,  Sigisnmnd,  reclaimed  from  the  exe- 
cutioner the  treasure  of  which  you  were  robbed  by 
Hagenbach.  Thus  Bariholomew  s  avarice  was  awfdi 
ened.  He  undertook  to  be  your  guide  to  Strasburg, 
« ith  the  criminal  intent  of  detaining  you  by  tlie  way 
till  a  party  came  up,  against  whose  numbers  resist- 
ance would  have  been  in  vain.  But  his  purpose  has 
been  anticipated. — And  now,  ere  giving  vent  to  other 
worldly  thoughts,  whether  of  hope  or  fear,— to  the 
chapel,  sir,  and  join  in  orisons  to  Him  who  hath  been 
your  aid,  and  to  those  who  have  interceded  with  him 
in  your  behalf." 

Philipson  entered  the  chapel  with  his  guide,  and 
joined  in  returning  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  the  lutev 
lary  power  of  the  spot,  for  the  escape  which  had  beea 
vouchsafed  to  him. 

When  this  duty  had  been  performed,  Philipson  inti- 
mated his  purpose  of  resuming  his  journey,  to  which 
the  Black  Priest  replied,  "That far  from  delaying  him 
iri  a  place  so  dangerous,  he  would  himself  accompany 
him  for  some  part  of  the  iourney,  since  he  also  waa 
bound  to  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy." 

"  You,  my  father! — you!"  said  the  merchant,  with 
some  astonishment. 

"  And  wherefore  surprised  ?"  answered  the  priest. 
"Is  it  so  strange  that  one  of  my  order  should  visit  a 
prince's  court  7  Believe  rrie,  tiiere  are  but  loo  many 
of  thein  to  be  found  there." 

"  I  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  your  order,"  an- 
swered Philipson,  "  but  in  regard  of  the  part  which 
you  have  this  day  acted,  in  abetting  the  execution  of 
Archibald  de  Hagenbach.  Know  you  so  little  of  thfs 
fiery  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  to  imagine  you  can  dally 
witli  his  resentment  with  more  safety  than  you  would 
pull  the  mane  of  a  sleeping  lion  7" 

"I  know  his  mood  well,"  said  the  priest ;  "and  it 
is  not  to  excuse,  but  to  defend  the  death  of  De  Hagen- 
bach, that  I  go  to  his  presence.  The  Duke  may  exe- 
cute his  serfs  and  bondsmen  at  his  pleasure,  but  there 
is  a  spell  upon  my  life,  which  is  proof  to  all  his  power. 
But  let  me  retort  the  question.  Vou,  Sir  Englishman, 
knowing  the  conditions  of  the  Duke  so  well— you,  so 
lately  the  guesl  and  travelling  companion  of  the  most 
unwelcome  visiters  who  could  approach  hiin — jou, 
implicated,  in  appearance  at  least,  in  the  uproar  at 
La  Ferette — what  chance  is  there  of  your  escaping  his 
vengeance  7  and  wherefore  will  you  throw  yourselt 
wantonly  within  his  power  7" 

"Worthy  father,"  said  the  merchant,  ^el  each  oi 
us,  without  ofience  to  the  other,  keep  his  own  secret. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  spell  to  secure  me  from  the  Duke'a 
resentment— I  have  limbs  to  suffer  torture  and  impri- 
sonment, and  property  which  may  be  seized  and  con- 
fiscated. But  I  have  had  in  former  days  many  deal 
ings  with  the  Duke  ;  I  may  even  say  I  have  laid  hin. 
under  obligations,  and  hope  my  interest  with  him  may 
in  consequence  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  save  me  froin 
the  consequences  of  this  day's  procedure,  but  be  of 
some  avail  to  rny  friend  the  Landamman." 

"But  if  you  are  in  reality  bound  to  the  court  of  Bui- 
gundy  as  a  merchant,"  said  the  priest,  "  where  are  tho 
wares  in  which  you  traffic  7  Have  you  no  merchan- 
dise save  that  which  you  carry  on  your  i)erson  7  1 
heard  of  a  sumpter-horse  with  baggage.  Has  yonder 
villain  deprived  you  of  it  7" 

This  was  a  trying  qijestion  to  Philipson,  who,  anx- 
ious about  the  separation  from  his  son.  had  given  no 
direction  whether  the  baggage  should  rtmnji  wjijj 
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himself  or  should  be  transported  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine.  He  was,  therefore,  taken  at  advantage  by 
the  priest's  inquiry,  to  which  he  answered  with  some 
incoherence, — "I  beheve  my  baggage  is  in  the  hamlet 
— that  is,  unless  my  son  has  taken  it  across  the  Rhine 
with  him." 

"  That  we  w;ill  soon  learn,"  answered  the  priest. 

Here  a  novice  appeared  from  the  vestiary  of  the 
chapel  at  his  call,  and  received  commands  to  inquire 
at  the  hamlet  whether  Philipson's  bales,  with  the 
horse  which  transported  them,  had  been  left  there,  or 
ferried  over  along  with  his  son. 

The  novice,  being  absent  a  few  minutes,  presently 
returned  with  the  baggaae-horse,  which,  with  its  bur- 
den, Arthur,  from  regard^  to  his  father's  accommoda- 
tion, had  left  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The 
priest  looked  on  attentively,  while  the  elder  Philipson, 
mounting  his  own  horse,  and  taking  the  rein  of  the 
other  in  his  hand,  bade  the  Black  Priest  adieu  in 
these  words, — "And  now,  father,  farewell!  I  must 
pass  on  with  my  bales,  since  there  is  little  wisdom  in 
travelling  with  them  after  nightfall,  else  would  I  gladly 
suit  my  pace,  with  your  permission,  so  as  to  share  the 
way  wath  you." 

'"If  it  is  your  obliging  purpose  to  do  so,  as  indeed  I 
was  about  to  propose,"  said  the  priest,  "know  1  will 
be  no  stay  to  your  journey.  I  have  here  a  good  horse ; 
and  IVIelcnoir,  who  must  otherwise  have  gone  on  foot, 
may  ride  upon  your  sumpter-horse.  I  the  rather  pro- 
pose this  course,  as  it  will  be  rash  for  you  to  travel  by 
night.  I  can  conduct  you  to  a  hostelrie  about  five 
miles  off,  which  we  may  reach  with  sufficient  day- 
light, and  where  you  will  be  lodged  safely  for  your 
reckoning." 

The  English  merchant  hesitated  a  moment.  He 
had  no  fancy  for  any  new  companion  on  the  road, 
and  although  the  countenance  of  the  priest  was  rather 
handsome,  considering  his  years,  yet  the  expression 
was  such  as  by  no  means  invited  confidence.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  something  mysterious  and  gloomy 
which  clouded  his  brow,  though  it  was  a  lofty  one, 
and  a  similar  expression  gleamed  in  his  cold  gray  eye, 
and  intimated  severity  and  even  harshness  of  disposi- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  this  repulsive  circum- 
stance, the  priest  had  lately  rendered  Philipson  a  cori- 
siderahle  service,  by  detecting  the  treachery  of  his 
hypocritical  guide,  and  the  merchant  was  riot  a  man 
to  be  startled  from  his  course  by  any  im'aginari'  pre- 
possessions against  the  looks  or  manners  of  any  one, 
or  apprehensions  of  machinations  against  himself. 
He  only  revolved  in  his  mind  the  singularity  attending 
his  destmy,  which,  while  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
appear  before  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  in  the  most  con- 
ciliatory manner,  seemed  to  force  upon  him  the 
adoption  of  companions  who  must  needs  be  obnox- 
ious to  that  prince ;  and  such,  he  was  too  well  aware, 
must  be  the  case  witli  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's.  Hav- 
ing reflected  for  an  instant,  he  courteously  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  priest  to  guide  him  to  some  place  of 
rast  and  entertainment,  which  must  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  horse  oefore  he  reached  Strasburg, 
even  if  he  himself  could  have  dispensed  with  it. 

The  party  being  thus  arranged,  the  no\nce  brought 
forili  the  priest's  steed,  which  he  mounted  with  grace 
and  agility,  and  the  neophyte,  beingprobably  the  same 
whom  Arthur  had  represented  during  his  escape  from 
r^a  Ftrette,  took  charge,  at  his  masters  command, 
of  the  baggage-horse  of  the  Englishman  ;  and  cross- 
ing himself,  with  a  humble  inclination  of  his  head,  as 
the  priest  passed  him,  he  fell  into  the  rear,  and  seemed 
to  pass  the  time,  like  the  false  brother  Bartholomew, 
in  telling  his  beads,  with  an  earnestness  which  had 
perhaps  more  of  affected  than  of  real  piety.  The  Black 
Piiest  of  St.  Paul's,  to  judge  by  the  glance  which  he 
cast  upon  his  novice,  seenied  to  disdain  the  formality 
if  the  young  man's  devotion.  He  rode  upon  a  strong 
lack  norse,  more  like  a  warrior's  charger  than  the 
amhling  palfrey  of  a  priest,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  managed  him  was  entirely  devoid  of  awkwardness 
and  timidity.  His  pride,  whatever  was  its  character, 
was  not  Certainly  of  a  kind  altogether  professional, 
Kut  had  its  ongin  in  other  swelling  thoughts  which 
arose  in  his  mind,  to  mingle  with  and  enhance  the 
^ejf-consequen-c;  of  a  powerful  ecclesiastic. 


As  Philipson  looked  on  his  companion  from  time 
to  time,  his  scrutinizing  glance  was  returned  by  a 
haughty  smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  may  gazo 
on  my  form  and  features,  but  you  cannot  penetrate 
my  mystery." 

The  looks  of  Philipson,  which  were  never  known 
to  sink  before  mortal  man,  seemed  to  retort,  with 
equal  haughtiness,  "Nor  shall  you,  proud  priest,  know 
that  you  are  now  in  company  with  one  whose  secret 
is  far  more  important  than  thine  own  can  be." 

At  length  the  priest  made  some  advance  towards 
conversation,  by  allusion  to  the  footing  upon  which, 
by  a  mutual  understanding,  they  seemed  to  have  placed 
their  intercourse. 

"  We  travel  then,"  he  said,  "like  two  powerful  en- 
chanters, each  conscious  of  his  own  hign  and  secret 
purpose;  each  in  his  own  chariot  of  ciouds,  and 
neither  imparting  to  his  companion  the  direction  or 
purpose  of  his  journey." 

"Excuse  me,  father,"  answered  Philipson;  "I 
have  neither  asked  your  purpose,  nor  concealed  my 
own.  so  far  as  it  concerns  you.  I  repeat,  I  am  bound 
to  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  my 
object,  like  that  of  any  other  merchant,  is  to  dispose 
of  my  wares  to  advantage." 

"  Doubtless,  it  would  seem  so,"  said  the  Black 
Priest,  "from  the  extreme  attention  to  your  merchan- 
dise, which  you  showed  not  above  half  an  hour  since, 
when  you  knew  not  whether  your  bales  bad  crossed 
the  river  with  your  son,  or  were  remaining  ip  youi 
own  charge.  Are  English  merchants  usually'so  in 
difilrent  to  the  sources  of  their  traffic?" 

"When  their  lives  are  in  danger,"  said  Philipson, 
"  they  are  sometimes  negligent  of  their  fortune." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  the  priest,  and  again  resumed 
his  solitary  musings;  until  another  half  hour's  tra- 
velling brought  them  to  a  dorffi  or  village,  which  the 
Black  Priest  informed  Philipson  was  that  where  he 
proposed  to  stop  for  the  night. 

"The  novice,"  he  said,  "will  show  you  the  inn, 
which  is  of  good  reputation,  and  where  you  may  lodge 
with  safety.  For  me,  I  have  to  visit  a  penitent  in  this 
village,  who  desires  my  ghostly  offices; — perhaps  I 
may  see  you  again  this  evening,  perhaps  not  till  the 
next  morning; — at  any  rate,  adieu  for  the  present." 

So  saying,  the  priest  stopped  his  horse,  while  the 
novice,  coming  close  up  to  Philipson's  side,  conducted 
him  onward  through  the  narrow  street  of  the  village, 
whilst  the  windows  exhibited  here  and  there  a  twink- 
ling gleam,  announcing  that  the  hourof  darkness  was 
arriv^ed.  Finally  he  led  the  Englishman  through  an 
archway  into  a  sort  of  court-yard,  where  there  stood  a 
car  or  two  of  a  particular  shape,  used  occasionally  by 
women  when  they  travel,  and  some  other  vehicles  of 
the  same  kind.  Here  the  young  man  threw  liimseli 
from  the  sumpter-horse,  and  placing  the  rein  in  Phi- 
lipson's hand,  disappearedin  the  increasing  darkness, 
after  pointing  to  a  large  but  dilapidated  building,  along 
the  front  of  which  not  a  spark  of  light  was  to  be  dis- 
covered from  any  of  the  narrow  and  numerous  win- 
dows, which  were  dimly  visible  in  the  twilight. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Hf  Carrier.  What,  ostler  I— a  plague  on  thee,  hast  never  aa 
eye  in  thy  head  ^  Canst  thou  not  lienr '  An  'twere  not  ai 
good  a  deed  as  drink  to  break  tlie  pate  of  tliee,  I  am  a  very 
villain— Come,  and  be  hanged— Hast  thou  no  faith  in  thee  7 

Gadshlll.  I  pray  thee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my  gelding 
in  the  stable. 

2'i  Carrier.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  you— I  know  a  trick  worth  two 
of  that. 

GmlshUl.   I  prithee  lend  me  thine, 

M  Carrier.  Ay.  when  ^  Canst  tell  ?— Lend  thee  my  lantern 
quotha?  Marry,  I'll  see  Uiee  hanged  lirst.— Hesry  IV. 

The  social  spirit  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  had 
already  introduced  into  the  inns  of  that  country  the 
gay  and  cheerful  character  of  welcome,  upon  which 
Erasmus,  at  a  later  period,  dwells  with  strong  em- 
phasis, as  a  contrast  to  the  saturnine  and  sullen 
reception  which  strangers  were  apt  to  meet  with  at  a 
German  caravansera.  Philipson'  was,  therefore,  in  ' 
expectation  of  being  received  by  the  busy,  civil,  and 
talkative  host — by  the  hostess  and  her  daughter,  all 
softness,  coquetry,  and  glee — the  smiling  and  suppla 
waiter— the  officious   and   dimpled   caaimbcrmaid. 
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The  better  inns  in  France  boast  also  separate  rooms, 
where  strani,'LTS  could  change  or  nut  in  order  ihew 
dress,  where  they  miglit  sleep  without  company  in 
their  bedroom,  and  where  they  could  deposit  their 
baggage  in  privacy  and  safety.  But  all  tliese  luxuries 
were  as  yet  unknown  in  Germany;  and  in  Alsace, 
where  the  scene  now  lies,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
dependencies  of  the  Empire,  they  regarded  as  efTemi- 
nacy  every  thing  beyond  such  provisions  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of 
travellers ;  and  even  these  were  coarse  and  indifferent, 
and,  excepting  in  the  erticle  of  wine,  sparingly  mi- 
nistered. 

The  Englishman,  finding  that  no  one  appeared  at 
the  gate,  began  to  make  iiis  presence  known  by  call- 
ins  aloud,  and  finally  by  alighting,  and  smiting  with 
alfhis  might  on  the  doors  of  the  liostelrie  for  a  long 
time,  without  attracting  the  least  attention.  At  length 
the  head  of  a  grizzled  servitor  was  thrust  out  at  a 
Bmali  window,  who,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  like 
that  of  one  displeased  at  the  interruption,  rather  than 
hopeful  of  advantage  from  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  de- 
manded what  he  wanted. 

"  Is  this  an  inn  ?"  replied  Phihpson. 

"Yes,"  bluntly  replied  the  domestic,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw  from  the  window,  when  the  traveller 
added, ~ 

''And  if  it  be,  can  I  have  lodgings?" 

"You  may  come  in,"  was  the  short  and  dry 
answer. 

"  Send  some  one  to  take  the  horses,"  replied  Phi- 
tipson. 

"No  one  is  at  leisure,"  replied  this  most  repulsive 
of  waiters;  "you  must  litter  down  your  horses  your- 
self, in  the  way  that  likes  you  best. 

"Where  is  the  stable?"  said  the  merchant,  whose 
prudence  and  temper  were  scarce  proof  against  this 
Dutch  phlegm. 

The  fellow,  \yho  seemed  as  sparing  of  his  words, 
as  if,  like  the  Princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  ne  had  dropped 
ducats  with  each  of  them,  only  pointed  to  a  door  in 
an  outer  building,  more  resembling  that  of  a  cellar 
than  of  a  stable,  and,  as  if  weary  of  the  conference, 
drev/  in  his  head,  and  shut  the  window  sharply 
against  the  guest,  as  he  would  against  an  importu- 
nate beggar. 

Cursing  the  spirit  of  independence  which  left  a 
traveller  to  his  own  resoiu-ces  and  exertions,  Philip- 
son,  makii>g  a  virtue  of  necessity,  led  the  two  nags 
towards  the  door  pointed  out  as  that  of  the  stable, 
and  was  rejoiced  at  heart  to  see  light  glimmering 
througli  its  chinks.  He  entered  with  his  charge  into 
a  place  very  like  the  dungeon  vault  of  an  ancient 
castle,  rudely  fitted  up  with  some  racks  and  mangers. 
It  was  of  considerable  extent  in  point  of  length,  and 
at  the  lower  end  two  or  three  persons  were  engaged  in 
tying  up  their  horses,  dressing  them,  and  dispensing 
them  their  provender. 

This  last  article  was  delivered  by  the  ostler,  a 
very  old  lame  man,  who  neither  put  his  hand  to  wisp 
or  curry-comb,  but  sat  weighing  forth  hay  by  the 
pound,  and  counting  out  corn,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
grain,  so  anxiously  did  he  bend  over  his  task,  by  the 
aid  of  a  blinking  light  enclosed  within  a  horn  lantern. 
He  did  not  even  turn  his  head  at  the  noise  which  the 
Englishman  made  on  entering  the  place  with  two 
additional  horses,  far  less  did  he  seem  disposed  to  give 
himself  the  least  trouble,  or  the  stranger  the  smallest 
assistance. 

In  respect  of  cleanliness,  the  stable  of  Augeasbore 
DO  small  resemblance  to  this  Alsatian  dorff,  and  it 
would  have  been  an  exploit  worthy  of  Hercules  to 
have  restored  it  to  such  a  state  ot  cleanliness,  as 
would  have  made  it  barely  decent  in  the  eyes,  and 
toki'able  to  the  nostrils,  of  the  punctilious  English- 
nian.  Rut  this  was  a  matter  which  disgusted  Phi- 
lipson  liimself  much  more  than  those  of  his  party 
which  were  principally  concerned.  They,  ridelicet 
the  two  horses,  seeming  perfectly  to  understand  that 
the  rale  of  the  place  was,  "first  come  first  served," 
hastened  to  occupy  the  empty  stalls  which  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  them.  In  this  one  of  them  at  least 
was  disappointed,  being  received  by  a  groqm  with  a 
bit)V/  across  the  face  with  a  switch. 
Vol.  VI. 


"Take  that,"  said  the  fellow,  " for  forcing  thyself 
into  the  place  taken  up  for  the  horses  of  the  Baron  of 
Randelsheim." 

Never  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  the  English  mer- 
chant more  pain  to  retain  possession  of  his  temper 
than  at  that  moment.  Reflecting,  however,  on  the 
discredit  of  quarrelling  with  such  a  man  in  such  a 
cause,  he  contented  himself  with  placing  the  animal, 
thus  repulsed  from  the  stall  he  had  chosen,  into  one 
next  to  that  of  his  companion,  to  which  no  one 
seemed  to  lay  claim. 

The  merchant  then  proceeded,  notwithstanding 
the  fatigue  of  the  day.  to  pay  all  that  attention  to  the 
mute  companions  ol  his  journey,  which  they  deserve 
from  every  traveller  who  nas  any  share  of  prudence, 
to  say  nothing  of  humanity.  The  unusual  degree  of 
trouble  which  Philipson  took  to  arrange  his  horses, 
although  his  dress,  and  much  more  his  demeanour, 
seemed  to  place  him  above  this  species  of  servile 
labour,  appeared  to  make  an  impression  even  upr^n 
the  iron  insensibility  of  the  old  ostler  himself.  Ho 
showed  some  alacrity  in  furnishing  the  traveller,  who 
knew  the  business  of  a  groom  so  well,  with  corn, 
straw,  and  hay,  though  in  small  quantity,  and  at 
exorbitant  rates,  whicli  were  instantly  to  be  paid ; 
nay,  he  even  went  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  stable, 
that  he  mi"ht  point  across  the  court  to  the  well,  from 
which  Philipson  was  obliged  to  fetch  water  with  his 
own  hands.  The  duties  of  the  stable  being  finished, 
the  merchant  concluded  that  he  had  gained  such  an 
interest  with  the  grim  master  of  the  horse,  as  to  learn 
of  him  whether  he  might  leave  his  bales  safely  in  the 
stable. 

"  You  may  leave  them  if  you  will,"  said  the  ostler; 
"  but  touching  their  safety,  you  will  do  much  niore 
wisely  if  you  take  them  with  you,  and  give  no  temp- 
tation to  any  one  by  suffering  them  to  pass  from 
under  your  own  eyes." 

So  saying,  the  man  of  oats  closed  his  oracular 
jaws,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  tmlock  them 
again  by  any  inquiry  which  his  customer  could  devise. 

In  the  course  of  this  cold  and  comfortless  reception, 
Philipson  recollected  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
character  of  a  prudent  and  wary  trader,  which  l-e 
had  forgotten  once  before  in  the  course  of  the  day  ; 
and,  imitating  what  he  saw  the  others  do,  who  h!;d 
been,  like  himself,  engaged  in  taking  charge  of  their 
horses,  he  took  up  his  baggage,  and  removed  himself 
and  his  property  to  the  inn.  Here  he  was  sufl(?red  to 
enter,  rallierthan  admitted,  into  the  general  or  public 
stube,  or  room  of  entertainment,  which,  like  the  ark 
of  the  patriarch,  received  all  ranks  without  distinc- 
tion, whether  clean  or  unclean. 

The  stuhe,  or  stove,  of  a  German  inn,  derived  its 
name  from  the  great  hypocaust,  which  is  always 
strongly  heated  to  secure  the  warmth  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  it  is  placed.  There  travellers  of  every 
age  and  description  assembled — there  their  upper 
garments  were  indiscriminately  hung  up  around  the 
stove  to  dry  or  to  ail' — and  the  guests  themselves 
were  seen  employed  in  various  acts  of  ablution  or 
personal  arrangement,  which  are  generally,  in  modern 
times,  referred  to  the  privacy  of  the  dressinc;-room. 

The  more  refined  feelings  of  the  Englishman  were 
disgusted  with  this  scene,  and  he  was  reluctant  to 
mingle  in  it.  For  this  reason  he  inquired  for  the  pri- 
vate retreat  of  the  landlord  him.self,  trusting  that,  by 
some  of  the  arguments  powerful  among  his  tribe,  he 
might  obtain  separate  quarters  from  the  crowd,  anti  a 
morsel  of  food,  to  be  eaten  in  private.  A  gray-haired 
Ganymede,  to  whom  he  put  the  question  where  tiie 
landlord  was,  indicated  a  recess  behind  the  huge 
stove,  where,  veiling  his  glory  in  a  very  dark  and  ex- 
tremely hot  corner,  it  pleased  the  great  man  to  ob- 
scure himself  from  vulgar  gaze.  There  was  some- 
thing remarkable  about  this  person.  Short,  stout, 
bandylegged,  and  consequential,  he  was  in  these  re- 
spects like  many  brethren  of  the  profession  in  a)! 
countries.  But  the  countenance  of  the  man,  and  s'.ill 
more  his  manners,  differed  more  from  the  merry  host 
of  France  or  England,  than  even  the  expencncetl 
Philipson  was  prepared  to  expect.  He  knew  German 
customs  too  well  to  expect  the  suppliant  and  service- 
able qualities  of  the  master  of  a  French  inn,  or  evt* 
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the  more  blunt  and  franii  manners  of  an  English 
landlord.  But  such  German  innkeepers  as  he  had  yet 
eeen,  ihoiigh  indeed  arbitrary  and  peremptory  in  their 
country  fashions,  yet,  being  humoured  in  these,  thev, 
like  tyrants  in  their  hours  of  rela.xation,  dealt  kindly 
n-ith  the  guests  over  whom  their  sway  extended,  and 
mitigated,  by  jest  and  jollity,  the  harshness  of  their 
ibsolute  power.  But  this  man's  brow  was  like  a  tia- 
pic  volume,  in  which  you  were  as  unlikely  to  find  any 
thing  of  jest  or  amusement,  as  in  a  hermit's  breviary. 
His  answers  were  short,  sudden,  and  repulsive,  and 
(he  air  and  manner  with  which  they  were  delivered 
was  as  surly  as  their  tenor;  which  will  appear  from 
the  following  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  his  guest  :— 

"Good  host,"  said  Philipson,  in  the  mildest  tone 
ne  could  assume,  "I  am  fatigued,  and  far  from  well 
^May  I  request  to  have  a  separate  apartment,  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  a  morsel  of  food,  in  my  private 
chamber  V 

"You  mav,"  answered  the  landlord;  but  with  a 
look  strangely  at  variance  with  the  apparent  acquies- 
cence which  his  words  naturally  implied. 

"Let  me  have  such  accommodation,  then,  with 
your  earliest  convenience." 

"Soft!"  replied  the  innkeeper.  "I  have  said  that 
you  may  request  these  things,  but  not  that  I  would 
grant  them.  If  you  would  insist  on  being  served 
differently  from  others,  it  must  be  at  another  inn  than 
mine." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  traveller,  "I  will  shift  with- 
out supper  for  a  night— nay,  more,  I  will  be  content 
to  pay  for  a  supper  which  I  do  not  eat,  if  you  will 
cause  me  to  be  accommodaled  with  a  private  apart- 
ment ?" 

"  Signior  traveller,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "  every  one 
here  must  be  accommodated  as  well  as  you,  since  all 
pay  alike  Whoso  comes  to  this  house  of  entertain- 
ment, must  eat  gs  others  eat,  drink  as  others  drink,  sit 
at  table  with  the  rest  of  my  guests,  and  go  to  bed 
when  the  company  have  done  drinking." 

"All  this,"  said  Philipson,  humbl'ng  himself  where 
nngcr  would  have  been  ridiculous,  "is  highly  reason- 
able; and  I  do  not  oppose  myself  to  your  laws  or 
customs.  But,"  added  he,  taking  his  purse  from  his 
girdle,  '  sickness  craves  some  privilege ;  and  when  the 
patient  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  methinks  the  rigour  of 
your  laws  mny  admit  of  some  mitigation  1" 

"I  keep  an  inn  Signior,  and  not  a  hospital.  If 
you  remain  here,  you  shall  be  served  with  the  same 
attention  as  others, — if  you  are  not  willing  to  do  as 
others  do,  leave  my  house  and  seek  another  inn." 

On  receiving  this  decisive  rebuff,  Philipson  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  retired  from  the  sanctum  sancfoT^m 
of  his  ungracious  host  to  await  the  arrival  of  supper, 
penned  up  like  a  bullock  in  a  pound,  amongst  the 
crowded  inhabitants  of  the  stube.  Some  of  these, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  snored  away  the  interval  be- 
tween their  own  arrival  and  that  of  the  expected  re- 
past; others  conversed  together  on  the  news  of  the 
country,  and  others  again  played  at  dice,  or  such  games 
as  might  serve  to  consume  the  time.  The  company 
were  of  various  ranks,  from  those  who  were  appa- 
rently wealthy  and  well-appointed,  to  some  whose 
garments  and  manners  indicated  that  they  were  but 
just  beyond  the  grasp  of  poverty. 

A  begging  friar,  a  man  apparently  of  a  gay  and 
pleasant  temper,  approached  Philipson,  and  engaged 
him  in  conversation.  The  Encllshman  was  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  world  to  be  c»vare,  that 
whatever  of  his  character  and  purpose  it  was  desirable 
to  conceal,  would  be  best  hidden  under  a  sociable 
and  open  demeanour.  He.  therefore,  received  the 
friar's  approaches  graciously,  and  conversed  with  him 
upon  the  state  of  Lorraine,  and  the  interest  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  attempt  to  seize  that  fief  in  to  his 
hands  was  li'-'ely  to  create  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. On  these  subjects,  satisfied  with  hearing  his 
fellow-traveller's  sentiments,  Philipson  expressed  no 
opinion  of  his  own,  but.  after  receiving  such  intelli- 
gence as  the  friar  chose  to  communicate,  preferred 
rather  to  talk  upon  the  geography  of  the  country,  the 
facilities  aflbrded  to  commerce,  and  the  rules  which 
obstructed  or  favoured  trade. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  conversation 


which  seemed  most  to  belong  to  his  profession,  the 
landlord  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and,  mounted  on 
the  head  of  an  old  barrel,  glanced  his  eye  slowly  and 
steadily  round  the  crowded  apartment,  and  when  ha 
had  completed  his  survey,  pronouncea  in  a  decisive 
tone,  the  double  commar;d, — "  Shut  the  gates- 
Spread  the  table." 

"  The  Baron  St.  Antonio  be  praised,"  said  the  friar, 
"  our  hndlord  has  given  up  hope  of  any  more  guests 
to-night,  until  which  blessed  time  we  migiit  have 
starved  for  want  of  food  before  he  had  relieved  us.  Ay. 
here  comes  the  clot"^,  the  old  gates  of  the  court-yard 
are  now  bolted  fast  enough,  and  whei".  Ian  Mengs 
has  once  said,  '  Shut  the  gates,'  the  stranger  may 
knock  on  outside  as  he  will,  but  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  it  shall  not  be  opened  to  him.'' 

"JVIeinherr  Meng?  maintains  strict  discipline  in  hife 
house,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"As  absolute  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  answered 
the  friar.  "After  ten  o'clock,  no  admittanceT-thc 
'seek  another  inn,'  which  is  before  that  a  conditional 
hint,  becomes,  after  the  clock  has  struck,  and  the 
watchmen  have  begun  their  rounds,  an  absolute  or- 
der of  exclusion.  He  that  is  without  remains  witlv 
out,  and  he  that  is  within  must,  in  like  manner,  con- 
tinue there  until  the  gates  open  at  break  of  day.  Till 
then  the  house  is  almost  like  a  beleaguered  citadei, 
John  I\Iengs  its  seneschal" 

"And  we  its  captives,  good  father,"  said  Philipson. 
"Well,  content  am  I;  a  wise  traveller  must  submit 
to  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  when  he 
travels;  anrl  I  hope  a  goodly  fat  potentate,  like  John 
Mengs,  will  be  as  clement  as  his  station  and  dignity 
admit  of." 

While'  they  were  talking  in  this  manner,  the  aged 
waiter,  with  many  a  v.eary  sigh,  and  many  a  groan, 
had  drawn  out  certain  boards,  by  which  a  table,  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  stube,  had  the  capacity  of 
being  extended,  so  as  to  contain  the  company  pre- 
sent, and  covered  it  with  a  cloth,  which  was  neither 
distinguished  by  extreme  cleanliness  nor  fineness  of 
texture.  On  this  table,  when  it  had  been  accommo- 
dated to  receive  the  necessary  number  of  guests,  a 
wooden  trencher  and  spoon,  together  with  a  glass 
drinking  cup,  were  placed  before  each,  he  being  ex- 
pected to  serve  himself  wilh  his  own  knife,  for  ihe 
other  purposes  of  the  table.  As  for  forks,  they  were 
unknown  until  a  much  later  period,  all  the  Europeans 
of  that  day  making  the  same  use  of  the  fingers  to 
select  their  morsels  and  transport  them  to  the  mouth 
which  the  Asiatics  now  practise. 

The  board  was  no  sooner  arranged,  than  the  him 
gry  guests  hastened  to  occupy  their  seats  around  it; 
iTor  which  purpose  the  sleepers  were  awakened,  the 
dicers  resigned  their  game,  and  the  idlers  and  politi- 
cians broke  off  their  sage  debates,  in  order  to  secure 
their  station  at  the  supper-table,  and  be  ready  to  per- 
form their  part  in  the  interesting  solemnity  which 
seemed  about  to  take  place.  But  there  is  much  her 
tween  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  not  less  sonictimes 
between  the  covering  of  a  table  and  the  placing  food 
upon  it.  The  guests  sat  in  order,  each  with  his  knife 
drawn,  already  menacing  the  victuals  which  were 
still  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  cook.  They 
had  waited  with  various  aegrees  of  patience,  for  full 
half  an  hour,  when  at  length  the  old  attendant  before 
mentioned  entered  with  a  pitcher  of  thin  Moselle 
wine,  so  light  and  so  sharp-tasted,  that  Philipson  piit 
down  his  cup  with  every  tooth  in  his  head  set  od 
edge  by  the  slender  portion  which  he  had  swallowed. 
Tlie  landlord,  John  Mengs,  who  had  assumed  a  seat 
somewhat  elevated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  did  not 
omit  to  observe  this  mark  of  insubordination,  and  to 
atiimadvert  upon  it. 

"The  wine  likes  vou  not,  I  think,  my  master?" 
said  he  to  the  Englisli  merchant. 

"  For  wine,  no,"  answered  Philipson;  "but  could 
I  see  anv  thing  requiring  such  sauce,  I  have  seldom 
seen  better  vinegar." 

This  jest,  though  uttered  in  the  most  calm  and 
composed  manner,  seemed  to  drive  the  innkeeper  to 
furv. 

■'Who  are  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  a  foreign  ped- 
lar,  that  ventures  to  quarrel  with  my  wine,  which 
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has  been  approved  of  by  so  many  princes,  dukes, 
rei"iiinti  dukes,  graves,  rhinegraves,  counis,  barons, 
and  knights  of  the  Empire,  wiiose  shoes  yuu  are  ai- 
Wgether  unworthy  even  to  clean  ?  VVns  it  not  of  tliis 
wine  that  the  Count  Palatine  of  Ninimersatt  drank 
six  cjuarts  before  he  ever  rose  from  the  blessed  chair 
in  which  I  now  sit  ?" 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  mine  host,"  said  Philipson  ;  "nor 
shoukl  I  think  of  scandalizing  the  sobriety  of  your 
honourable  guest,  if  he  had  drunken  twice  ihe  quan- 
titv.". 

''Silence,  thou  malicious  railer!"  said  the  host; 
"and  let  instant  apology  be  made  to  me,  and  the 
wine  which  you  have  calumniated,  or  I  will  instantly 
command  the  supper  to  be  postponed  till  midnight/' 

Here  there  was  a  general  alarm  among  the  guests, 
all  abjuring  any  part  in  the  censures  of  Philipson, 
and  most  of  them  proposing  that  John  Mongs  should 
avenge  himself  on  the  actual  culprit  by  tiu'ning  him 
instantly  out  of  doors,  rather  than  involve  so  many 
innocent  and  famished  persons  in  the  consequences 
of  his  guilt.  The  wine  they  pronounced  excellent; 
«!Oirie  two-  or  three  even  drank  their  glass  out,  to 
make  their  words  good;  and  they  all  ofiered,  if  not 
■with  lives  and  fortunes,  at  least  with  hands  and  feet, 
to  support  the  ban  of  the  house  against  thecontunia- 
cious  Englishman.  While  petition  and  remonstrance 
were  assailing  John  Mengs  on  every  side,  the  friar, 
like  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  trusty  friend,  endea- 
voured to  end  the  feud  by  advising  Philipson  to  sub- 
mit to  the  host's  sovereignty. 

■'Humble  thyself,  my  son,"  he  said;  "bend  the 
stubbornness  of  thy  heart  before  the  great  lord  of  the 
spiiTOt  and  butt.  I  speak  for  the  saks  of  others  as 
veil  as  my  own ;  for  Heaven  alone  knows  how  much 
longer  they  or  I  can  endure  this  extenuating  fast !" 

"Worthy  guests,"  said  Philipson,  "1  am  grieved 
to  have  offended  our  respected  host,  and  am  so  far 
from  objecting  to  the  wine,  that  I  will  pay  for  a  dou- 
ble flagon  of  it,  to  be  served  all  round  to  this  honour- 
able company — so,  only,  they  do  not  ask  me  to  share 
of  it." 

^  These  last  words  were  spoken  aside  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lishman could  not  fad  to  perceive,  from  the  wry 
mouths  of  some  of  the  party  who  were  possessed  of  a 
nicer  palate,  that  they  were  as  much  afraid  as  himself 
of  a  repetition  of  the  acid  potation. 

The  friar  next  asidressed  the  company  with  a  pro- 
posal, that  the  foreign  merchant,  mstead  of  being 
amerced  in  a  measure  of  the  liquor  which  he  had 
scandalized,  should  be  mulcted  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  more  generous  wines  which  were  usually  pro- 
duced after  the  repast  had  been  concluded.  In  this 
mine  host,  as  well  as  the  guests,  foimd  their  advan- 
tage; and,  as  Philipson  made  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posal was  unanimously  adopted,  and  John  Mengs 
gave,  from  his  seal  of  dignity,  the  signal  for  supper  to 
be  served. 

The  long-expected  meal  appeared,  and  there  was 
twice  as  much  time  employed  in  consuming  as  there 
had  been  in  expecting  it.  The  articles  of  which  the 
supper  consisted,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  serving  them 
up,  were  as  much  calculated  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
company  as  the  delay  which  had  preceded  itsappear- 
a'~re.  Messes  of  broth  and  vegetables  followed  in 
succession,  with  platters  of  meat  sodden  and  roasted, 
of  which  each  in  its  turn  took  a  formal  course  around 
the  ample  table,  and  was  specially  subjected  to  every 
one  in  rotation.  Black  pudrlings,  hung  beef,  dried 
fi.=-h,  also  made  the  circuit,  with  various  condiments, 
called  Botargo,  Caviare,  and  similar  names,  composed 
of  the  roes  of  fish  mixed  with  spices,  and  the  like  pre- 
parations, calculated  to  awaken  thirst  and  encourage 
deep  drinking.  Flagons  of  wine  accompanied  these 
stimulating  dainties.  The  liquor  was  so  superior  in 
flavour  and  strength  to  the  ordinary  wine  which  had 
awakened  so  much  controversy,  that  it  might  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  opposite  account,  bein^  so  heady,  fiery, 
anfi  strong,  that,  in  spite  of  the  rebuffs  which  nis  cri- 
ticisms had  already  procured,  Philipson  ventured  to 
asi^  for  some  cold  water  to  allay  it. 

"  V'l.u  are  too  dilficult  to  please,  sir  guest,"  replied 
the  '.andtonl,  again  bending  upon  the  Englishman  a 
Bttfti  and  ofi'ended  brow:  "if  you  find  the  wine  too 
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strong  in  my  house,  the  svcret  to  allay  its  strength  is 
to  drink  the  less.  It  i.«  inditl'erent  to  us  whether  you 
drink  or  not,  so  you  pay  the  reckoning  of  those  good 
fellows  who  do."     And  he  laughed  a  grufTlaugh. 

Philipson  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  friar,  retain- 
ing his  character  of  mediator,  plucked  him  by  tlie 
cloak,  and  entreated  him  to  forbear.  "You  do  not 
understand  the  ways  of  the  place,"  said  he;  "it  is 
not  here  as  in  the  hostelries  of  England  and  France, 
where  each  guest  calls  for  what  he  desires  for  his  own 
use,  and  where  he  pays  for  wliat  he  has  required,  and 
no  more.  Here  we  proceed  on  a  broad  principle  of 
equality  and  fraternity.  iN'o  one  asks  for  any  thing 
in  particular ;  but  such  provisions  as  the  host  thinks 
sufficient  are  set  down  before  all  indiscriminately; 
and  as  with  the  feast,  so  is  it  with  the  reckoning. — 
All  pay  their  proportions  alike,  without  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  wine  which  one  may  have  swallowed 
more  than  another;  and  thus  the  sick  and  infirm,  nay, 
the  female  and  the  child,  pay  the  same  as  the  hungry 
peasant  and  strolling  lanz-knccht." 

"  It  seems  an  unequal  custom,"  said  Philipson : 
"  but  travellers  are  not  to  judge.  So  that  when  a 
reckoning  is  called,  every  one,  I  am  to  understand, 
pays  alike?" 

"Such  is  the  rule,"  said  the  friar, — "exceptingj 
perhaps,  some  jjoor  brother  of  our  own  order,  whom 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis  send  into  such  a  scene  as 
this,  that  good  Christians  may  bestow  their  a'm.s 
upon  him,  and  so  make  a  step  on  their  road  to 
Heaven." 

The  first  words  of  this  speech  were  spoken  in  the 
open  and  independent  tone  in  which  the  friar  had 
begun  the  conversation  ;  the  last  sentence  died  away 
into  thf  professional  whine  of  mendicity  proper  to  the 
convent,  and  at  once  apprized  Philipson  at  what  price 
he  was  to  pay  for  the  friar's  counsel  and  mediation. 
Having  thus  explained  the  custom  of  the  country, 
good  Father  Gratian  turned  to  illustrate  it  by  his  ex- 
ample, and,  having  no  objection  to  the  new  service  of 
wine  on  aceourit  of  its  strength,  he  seemed  well  dis- 
posed to  signalize  himself  amongst  some  stout  topers, 
who,  by  drinking  deeply,  appeared  determined  to  have 
full  pennyworths  for  tlieir  share  of  the  reckoning. — 
The  good  wine  gradually  did  its  olfice,  and  even  the 
host  relaxed  his  sullen  and  grim  features,  and  smiled 
to  see  the  kindling  flame  ofliilarity  catch  from  one  to 
another,  and  at  length  embrace  almost  all  the  nume- 
rous guests  at  the  table  d'hote,  except  a  few  who  were 
too  tempeiate  to  partake  deeply  of  the  wine,  or  too 
fastidious  to  enter  into  the  discussions  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  On  these  the  host  cast,  from  time  to  time, 
a  sullen  and  displeased  eye. 

Philipson,  who  was  reserved  and  silent,  V/Oth  in 
con.sequence  of  his  abstinence  from  the  wine-pot,  and 
his  unwillingness  to  mix  in  conversation  with  stran- 
gers, was  looked  upon  as  a  defaulter  in  both  particu- 
lars; and  as  he  aroused  his  own  sluggish  nature  with 
the  fiery  wine^  Mengs  began  to  throw  out  obscure 
hints  about  kill-joy,  mar-company,  spoil-sport,  and 
such  like  epithets,  which  were  plainly  directed  against 
the  Englishman.  Philipson  replied,  with  the  utmost 
equanimity,  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  that  his 
spirits  did  not  at  this  moment  render  him  an  agree- 
able member  of  a  merry  company,  and  that  with  the 
leave  of  those  present,  he  would  withdraw  to  his 
sleeping  apartment,  and  wish  them  all  a  good  even- 
ing, and  continuance  to  their  mirth. 
.  But  this  very  reasonable  proposal,  as  it  might  have 
elsewhere  seemed,  contained  in  it  treason  against  the 
laws  of  German  compotation. 

"Who  are  you,"  said  John  Mengs,  who  "presume 
to  leave  the  table  before  the  reckoning  is  called  and 
settled  1  Sapperment  der  teufel !  we  are  not  men  upon 
whom  such  an  offence  is  to  be  put  with  impunity  I-p 
You  may  exhibit  your  polite  pranks  ii.  Ram's-Alley  If 
you  will,  or  in  Eastcheao  r-^  m  Sinithfield;  but  it 
shall  not  be  in  John  Mengs  Golden  Fleece,  nor  will 
I  suffer  one  guest  to  go  to  bed  to  blink  out  of  the 
reckoning,  and  so  cheat  me  and  all  the  rest  of  mv 
company." 

Philipson  looked  round,  to  gather  the  senlimertsol 
the  company,  but  saw  no  encouragement  to  apiseal  to 
their  judgment.     Indeed,  many  of  them  hai  iitila 
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kidgment  left  to  npp^al  to,  and  those  who  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter  at  all,  were  some  quiet  old  soak- 
ers, who  were  already  beginning  to  think  of  thereck- 
onmg,  and  were  disposed  to  agree  with  the  host  in  con- 
sidering the  English  merchant  as  a  flincher,  who  was 
determined  to  evade  payment  of  what  might  be  drunk 
after  he  left  the  room ;  so  that  John  Jlengs  received 
the  applause  of  the  whole  company,  when  he  con- 
cludi'dhis  triumphant  denunciation  against  Philipson. 

"Yes,  sir,  you  may  withdraw  if  you  please;  but, 
poz  element !  it  shall  not  be  for  this  time  to  seek  for 
another  inn,  bat  to  the  court-yard  shall  you  go,  and 
no  further,  there  to  make  your  bed  upon  the  stable 
litter;  and  good  enough  for  the  man  that  will  needs 
be  the  first  to  break  up  good  company." 

'"It  is  well  said,  my  jovial  host,"  said  a  rich  trader 
from  Ratisbon;  "unci  here  are  some  si.x  of  us — more 
or  less— who  will  stand  by  you  to  maintain  the  good 
old  customs  of  Germany ;  and  the — umph — laudable 
and — and  praisewonliy  rules  of  the  Golden  Fleece." 

"Nay,_be  not  angry,  sir,"  said  Philipson;  "your- 
self and  your  three  companions,  whom  the  good  wine 
has  multiplied  into  si.x,  shall  have  your  own  way  of 
ordering  the  matter;  and  since  you  will  not  permit 
nie  to  go  to  bed,  I  trust  that  you  will  lake  no  oft'ence 
ill  fall  asleep  in  my  chair." 

"  How  sav  you  ?  what  think  you,  mine  host?"  said 
the  citizen  from  Ratisbon  ;  "may  the  gentleman,  be- 
ing drunk,  as  you  see  he  is,  since  he  cannot  tell  that 
three  and  one  make  si.x— I  say,  may  he,  being  drunk, 
eleep  in  the  elbow-chair?" 

This  question  introduced  a   contradiction  on   the 
part  of  the  host,  who  contended  that  three  and  one  , 
made  four,  not  six  ;  and  this  azain  produced  a  -etort 
from  the  Ratisbon  trader.    Other  clamours  lose  ft  i 
the  same  time,  and   were  at  length  with  difficulty  j 
silenced  by  the  stanzas  of  a  chorus  song  of  mirth  and 
good  fellowship,  which  the  friar,  now  become  some-  i 
what  oblivious  of  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  thundered 
forth  wiiji  better  good-will  than  he  ever  sung  a  can- 
ticle of  King  David.    Under  cover  of  this  tumult,  Phi- 
lipson drew  himself  a  little  aside,  and  though  he  felt  it  I 
impossible  to  sleep,  as  he  had  proposed,  was  yet  ena- 
bled to  escape  the  reproachful  glances  with  which  j 
.Tohn  Mengs  distin-.'uished  all  those  who  did  not  call  , 
for  wine  loudly,  and  drink  it  lustily.    His  thoughts  i 
roamed  far  from  the  stube  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
upon  matter  very  dilTerent  Irom  that  which  was  dis-  I 
cussed  around  him,  when  his  att'^ntion  was  suddenly  ! 
recalled  by  a  loud  and  continued  knocking  on  the  [ 
rioor  of  the  hostelry.  I 

"  Wiiat  have  we  here?"  said  .Tohn  IMengs,  his  nose  ! 
reddening  with  verv  indignation  :  "  who  the  foul  fiend  ■ 
presses  on  the  Golden  Fleece  at  such  an  hour,  as  if  he  j 
thundered  at  :hedoor  of  a  bordel?    To  the  turret  win- 
dow some  one — Geoffrey,  knave  Oatler.  or  thou,  old 
Timothy,  tell  the  rash  man  there  is  no  admittance  into 
the  Golden  Fleece  save  at  timeous  hours." 

The  men  went  as  they  were  directed,  and  might  be 
heard  in  the  strihe  vying  with  each  other  in  the  posi- 
tive denial  w.iich  they  gave  to  the  ill-fated  guest,  who 
was  pressing  fjr  admission.  They  returned,  how- 
ever, to  inform  their  master,  that  they  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  stranger,  who  refused 
positively  to  depart  until  he  had  an  interview  with 
Mings  himself. 

Wroth  was  the  Master  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  this 
ill-omened  pertinacity,  and  his  indignation  extended, 
like  a  fiery  exhalation,  from  his  nose,  all  over  the  ad- 
jacent regions  of  his  cheeks  and  brow.  He  started 
from  his  chair,  grasped  in  his  hand  a  stout  stick, 
which  seemed  his  ordinary  sceptre  or  loading  staff  of 
command,  and  muttt-ring  something  cuncerning 
cudgels  for  the  shoulders  of  fools,  and  pitchers  of  fair 
or  foul  water  for  the  drenching  of  their  ears,  he 
marched  off  1 1  the  window  which  looked  into  the 
court,  and  left  his  guests  nodding,  winking,  and 
v,'hi>perin:;  to  each  other,  in  full  expectation  of  hear- 
ing the  active  demonstrations  of  his  vvrath.  It  hap- 
pened otherwise,  however;  for,  after  me  exchange  of 
a  few  indistinct  wortls,  they  were  astonished  when 
inev  heard  the  noise  of  the  unbolting  and  unbarring 
of  the  gates  of  the  inn,  ami  presently  after  the  foot- 
«le;)4  of  men  upon  the  stairs;  and  the  landlord  enter- 


ing, with  an  appearance  of  clumsy  courtesy,  prayed 
those  assembled  to  make  room,  for  an  honoured 
guest,  who  came,  though  late,  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers. A  tall  dark  form  followed,  niuttledin  a  travel- 
ling cloak  ;  on  laying  aside  which,  Philipson  at  once 
recognised  his  late  fellow-traveller,  the  Black  Priest 
of  St.  Paul's. 

There  was  in  the  circumstance  itself  nothing  at  all 
surprising,  since  it  was  natural  that  a  landlord,  how- 
ever coarse  and  insolent  to  ordinary  guests,  might  vet 
show  deference  to  an  ecclesiastic,  whether  from  his 
rank  in  the  church,  or  from  his  reputation  for-sanctity. 
But  what  did  appear  surprising  to  Philipson,  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  entrance  of  this  unexpected 
guest.  He  seated  himself,  without  hesitation,  at  the 
highest  place  of  the  board,  from  which  John  Mengs 
had  dethroned  the  aforesaid  trader  of  Ratisbon,  not- 
withstanding his  zeal  for  ancient  German  customs, 
his  steady  adherence  and  loyalty  to  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  his  propensity  to  brimming  goblets. 
The  priest  took  instant  and  unscrupulous  possession 
of  his  seat  of  honour,  after  some  negligent  reply  to 
the  host's  unwonted  courtesy ;  when  it  seemed  that 
the  effect  of  his  long  black  vestments,  in  place  of  the 
slashed  and  flounced  coat  of  his  predecessor,  as  well 
as  of  the  cold  gray  eye  with  which  he  slowly  reviewed 
the  company,  in  some  degree  resembled  tliat  of  the 
fabulous  Gorgon,  and  if  it  will  not  literally  convert 
those  who  looked  upon  it  into  stone,  there  was  yet 
something  petrifying  in  the  steady  unmoved  glance 
with  which  he  seemed  to  survey  them,  looking  as  if 
desirous  of  reading  their  very  iniiiost  souls,  and  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another,  as  if  each  upon  whom  he 
looked  in  succession  was  unworthy  of  longer  cou- 
sideration. 

Piiilipson  felt,  in  his  turn,  that  momentarv  exami- 
nation, in  which,  however,  there  mingled  nothing  that 
seemed  to  convey  recognition.  Ail  the  courage  and 
composure  of  the  Englishman  could  not  prevent  an 
unpleasnnt  feeling  while  under  this  mysterious  man's 
eye,  so  that  he  felt  a. relief  when  it  passed  from  him 
and  rested  upon  another  of  the  company  who  seemed 
in  turn  to  acknowledge  the  chilling  efTecis  of  that 
freezing  glance.  The  noise  of  intoxicated  mirth  and 
drunken  disputation,  the  clnmorous  argument,  and 
the  still  more  boisterous  laugh,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended on  the  priest's  entering  the  eating  apartment, 
now,  after  one  or  two  vain  attempts  to  resume  them, 
died  away,  as  if  the  feast  had  been  changed  to  a  fune- 
ral, and  the  iovial  guests  had  been  at  once  converted 
into  the  higuijrious  mutes  who  attended  on  such  so- 
lemnities. Cne  little  rosy-faced  man,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  be  a  tailor  from  Augsb^irg,  ambitious,  per- 
haps, of  showing  a  degree  of  courage  not  usually  sup- 
posed consistent  with  his  effeminate  trade,  made  a 
bold  effort ;  and  yet  it  was  with  a  timid  and  restrained 
voice,  that  he  called  on  the  jovial  friar  to  renew  his 
song.  But  whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ven- 
ture on  an  uncanonical  pastime  in  presence  of  a  bro- 
ther in  orders,  or  whether  he  had  some  other  reason 
for  declining  the  imitation,  the  merry  churchman 
hung  his  head,  and  shook  it  with  such  an  expressive 
air  of  melancholy,  that  the  tailor  drew  back  as  if  he 
had  been  detected  in  cabbaging  from  a  cardinal's 
robes,  or  cribbingthe  lace  of  some  cope  or  altar  gown. 
In  short,  the  revel  was  hushed  into  deep  silence,  and 
so  attentive  were  the  company  to  what  should  arrive 
next,  that  the  bells  of  the  village  church,  striking  the 
first  hour  after  midnight,  made  the  gueUs  start  as  it 
they  heard  thein  rung  backwards,  to  announce  an 
assault  or  conflagration.  The  Black  Priest,  who  had 
taken  some  slight  and  hasty  repast,  which  the  ho.*t 
had  made  no  kind  of  objection  to  supplying  him  with, 
seemed  to  think  the  bells,  which  innounced  the  ser- 
vice of  lauds,  being  the  first  after  midnight,  a  propel 
signal  for  breaking  up  the  partv. 

^' We  have  eaten,"  he  said,  "that  we  may  support 
life,  let  us  prav  that  we  may  be  fit  to  meet  death  ; 
which  waits  upon  life  as  surely  as  night  upon  day,  or 
the  shadow  upon  the  sunbeam,  though  we  know  not 
when  or  from  whence  it  is  to  come  upon  us." 

The  companv,  as  if  mechanically,  bent  their  unco- 
vered heads,  while  the  priest  said,  with  his  deep  and 
solemn  voice,  a  Latin  prayer,  expressing  thanks  to 
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God  for  protection  throughout  the  day,  and  entreatinc 
for  its  continuance  during  the  \viiclung  hours  which 
were  lo  pass  ere  the  day  again  coninieiiced.  The 
hearers  bowed  their  heads  in  token  of  acquiescence  in 
tlie  holv  petition  ;  and,  when  thcv  raised  liiem,  the 
Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  had  followed  the  host  out 
of  the  apartment,  probably  to  that  which  was  declined 
for  his  repose.  His  absence  was  no  sooner  perceived, 
tlian  signs,  and  nods,  and  even  whispers,  were  ex- 
cliangtd  between  the  guests;  but  no  one  .«i>oke  ab.)ve 
his  breath,  or  in  such  connected  manner,  as  that 
Philipson  could  understand  any  thing  distiticlly  from 
tliem.  He  himself  ventured  to  ask  the  friar,  w'ho  sat 
near  iiim,  observing  at  the  same  time  the  under-tone 
which  seemed  to  ue  fashionable  for  the  moment, 
whether  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  who  had  k-ft  them, 
was  not  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  frontier  town 
ofLaFerette. 

".\nd  if  you  know  it  is  he,"  said  the  friar,  with  a 
countenance  and  a  tone,  from  which  all  signs  of  in- 
toxication were  suddenly  banished,  "why  do  you  ask 
of  me  ?" 

"Because,"  said  the  merchant,  "I  would  willingly 
learn  the  spellvvhich  so  suddenly  converted  so  many 
merry  tipplers  into  men  of  .^ober  manners,  and  a  jovial 
company  into  a  convent  of  Carthusian  friars?" 

"Friend,"  said  the  friar,  "  thy  discourse  savourelh 
niigluily  of  asking  after  what  thou  knowest  right 
well.  But  I  am  no  such  silly  duck  as  to  be  taken  by 
a  decoy.  If  thou  knowest  the  Black  Priest,  thou 
canst  not  be  ignorant  of  the  terrors  which  attend  his 
presence,  and  that  it  wcie  safer  to  pass  a  broad  jest 
in  the  holy  House  of  Lorelto  than  where  he  shows 
hinistlf." 

So  saving,  and  as  if  desirous  of  avoiding  further  dis- 
course, he  withdrew  to  a  distance  from  Philipson. 

At  liii.'  same  moment  the  lantllord  again  appeared, 
and,  witii  more  of  the  usual  manners  of  a  publican 
than  he  had  hitherto  exhibited,  commanded  his  waiter, 
GeoHrey,  to  hand  round  to  t lie  company  a  sleeping- 
drink  or  pillow-citp  of  distilled  water,  mingled  witli 
spices,  which  was  indeed  as  good  as  Philipson  himself 
had  ever  tasted.  John  Meiig,?,  in  the  mean  while,  with 
somewhat  of  more  deference,  expressed  to  his  guests 
a  hope  that  his  entertainment  had  given  satisfaction  : 
but  this  was  in  so  careless  a  manner,  and  he  seemed 
so  conscious  of  deserving  the  affirmative  which  was 
express{;d  on  all  lund.s,  that  it  became  obvious  there 
was  very  little  humility  in  proposing  the  question. 
The  old  man,  Timothy,  \yas  in  the  mean  time  niuster- 
mgthe  guests,  and  marking  with  chalk  on  the  bottom 
of  a  trenchL-r  the  reckoning,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  indicated  by  certain  conventional  hieroglyphics, 
while  he  showed  on  another  the  division  of  the  sum 
total  among  the  company,  and  proceeded  lo  collect  an 
c-qual  share  of  it  from  each.  When  the  fatal  trencher, 
in  which  each  man  paid  down  his  money,  approached 
the  jolly  fiiar,  his  countenance  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
changed.  He  cast  a  piteous  look  towards  Philipson, 
as  the  person  from  whom  he  had  the  most  hope  of 
relief;  and  our  merchant,  though  displeased  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  held  back  from  his  con- 
fidence, yet  not  unwilling  in  a  strange  country  to  incur 
a  little  e.vpense,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  useful  ac- 
quaintance, discharged  the  me-ndicant's  score  as  well 
as  his  own.  The  poor  friar  paid  hi^  tlianks  in  many 
a  blessing  in  good  German  and  bad  I,atin,  but  the 
host  cut  them  short :  for,  approaching  Philipson  with 
a  candle  in  his  han  1,  he  ofiered  his  own  services  to 
show  him  where  he  might  sleep,  and  even  had  the 
a)ndescension  to  carry  his  mail,  or  portmanteau,  with 
hife  own  landlordly  hands. 

"You  take  too  much  troiible,  mine  host,"  said  the 
merchant,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  change  in  the 
manner  of  .John  Mengs,  who  had  hitherto  contradict- 
ed hii.i  at  every  word. 

"I  cannot  take  too  much  pains  for  a  guest,"  was 
the  reply,  "  whom  my  venerable  friend,  the  Priest 
of  St.  Paul's  hath  especially  recommended  to  my 
charge." 

He  then  opened  the  door  of  a  small  bedroom  pre- 
pared for  the  occupation  of  a  guest,  and  said  to  Philip- 
Kon — "Here  you  may  rest  till  to-morrow  at  wliat 
hour  you  will,  and  for  as  many  days  more  as  you  in- 


cline. The  key  will  secure  your  wares  agaiiist  theft 
or  pillage  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  this  for  every  one  ; 
for,  if  my  guests  were  every  one  to  have  a  bed  to  him- 
self, the  next  thing  they  would  demand  might  be  a 
separate  table;  and  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
good  old  German  customs,  and  we  should  be  as  fep- 
ish  and  frivolous  as  our  neighl;ours." 

He  placed  the  portmanteau  on  the  floor,  and  seemed 
about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when,  turning  about,  he 
bciian  a  son  of  apology  for  the  rudeness  of  his  former 
behaviour. 

"1  trust  there  is  no  misunderstanding  between  us, 
my  wortliy  guest.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  see 
one  of  our  bears  come  aloft  and  do  tricks  like  a  jacka- 
napes, as  one  of  us  stubborn  old  Geriiian.s  play  the 
feats  of  a  French  or  an  Italian  host.  Yet  1  pray  vou 
to  note,  that  if  our  behaviour  is  rude  our  charges  are 
honest,  and  our  articles  what  they  profess  to  be.  We 
do  not  expect  to  make  Moselle  pass  for  Rhenish,  by 
dint  of  a  bow  and  a  grin,  nor  yvill  we  sauce  your  mesa 
with  poison,  like  the  wily  Italian,  and  call  you  alt  the 
time  Illustrissinio  and  Jlagnifico." 

He  seemed  in  these  words  to  have  exhausted  his 
rhetoric,  for,  when  they  were  spoken,  lie  turned  ab- 
ruptly and  left  the  apartment. 

Philipson  was  thus  deprived  of  another  opportunity 
to  inquire  who  or  what  this  ecclesiastic  could  be,  that 
had  exercised  such  influence  on  all  who  approached 
him.  He  felt,  inrleed,  no  desire  to  prolong  a  confer- 
ence with  John  Mengs,  though  he  had  laid  aside  in 
such  a  considerable  degree  his  rude  and  repulsive  man- 
ners; yet  he  longed  to  know  who  this  man  could  be, 
who  had  power  with  a  word  to  turn  aside  the  daggers 
of  Alsatian  banditti,  habituated  as  they  were,  like  most 
borderers,  to  robbery  and  pillage,  and  to  change  into 
civility  the  proverbial  rudeness  of  a  German  inkeeper. 
Such  were  the  reflections  of  Philipson,  as  he  defied 
his  clothes  to  take  his  much-ne  ^ded  repose,  after  a 
day  of  fatigue,  danger,  and  difficulty,  on  the  pallet 
aflbrded  by  the  hospitality  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the 
Rhein-Thal. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Macbeth,.   How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight  luigs, 

WluU  is't  ye  do  7 
Witches.   A  deed  without  a  name.— Mncbeth. 

We  have  said  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter, 
that  after  a  day  of  unwonted  fatigue  and  extraordi- 
nary excitation,  tb.e  merchant,  Philipson  nrtfiirall> 
expected  to  forget  so  many  agitating  passages  in  that 
deep  and  profound  repose,  wnich  is  at  once  the  con 
sequence  and  the  cure  of  extreme  exhaustion.  But 
he  was  no  sooner  laid  on  his  lowly  pallet,  than  he  felt 
that  the  bodily  machine,  over-laboured  by  so  much 
exercise,  was  little  disposed  to  the  charms  of  sleep. 
The  mind  had  been  too  much  excited,  the  body  was 
far  too  feverish,  to  suffer  him  to  partake  of  needfiJ 
rest.  His  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  his  son,  his 
conjectures  concerning  the  issue  of  liis  mission  to  the 
Di'ke  of  Burgundy,  and  a  thousand  other  thoughts 
which  recalled  past  events,  or  speculated  on  tnose 
which  were  to  come,  rushed  upon  his  mind  like  the 
waves  of  a  perturbed  sea,  and  prevented  all  tendency 
to  reiiose.  He  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour,  and 
sleep  had  not  yet  approached  his  couch,  when  he  felt 
tliat  the  pallet  on  which  he  lay  was  sinking  below 
him,  ana  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  descending  along 
with  it  he  knew  not  whither.  The  sound  of  ropes 
and  pullies  was  also  distincti/ heard,  though  every 
cauti(m  had  been  taken  to  make  them  nin  smooth; 
and  the  traveller,  bv  feeling  around  him,  became 
sensible  that  he  ana  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  had 
been  f^pread  upon  a  large  trap-door,  which  was  capa- 
ble of  being  let  down  into  the  vaults  or  apartmenta 
beneath. 

Philipson  felt  fearin  circumstances  so  wi  II  qualified 
to  pioduce  it;  foi  now  could  he  ho]3e  a  safe  termina- 
tion to  an  adventii"e  which  had  begun  so  strangely  t 
But  his  apprehensiuns  were  those  of  a  brave,  reaiiy- 
witled  man,  who,  even  in  the  extremity  of  danger, 
which  appeared  to  surround  hi.m,  preserved  nis  pre- 
sence of  mind.  His  descent  seemed  to  b>  cautiously 
managed,  and  he  held  himself  in  readiness  to  star*.  U» 
25* 
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his  feel  and  defend  himself,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
once  more  upon  firm  ground.  Although  somewhat 
advanced  hi  years,  he  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
vif^oar  and  activity,  and  unless  taken  at  ad%-antage, 
winch  no  doubt  was  at  present  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, he  was  likely  to  make  a  formidable  defence. 
His  plan  of  resistance,  however,  had  been  antici- 
pated. He  no  sooner  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
vault,  down  to  which  he  was  lowered,  than  two  men, 
who  had  been  waiting  there  till  the  operation  was 
compbted,  laid  hands  on  him  from  either  side,  and  i 
forcibly  preventing  him  from  starling  up  as  he  in- 
tended, cast  a  rope  over  his  arms,  and  made  him  a 
prisoner  as  effectually  as  when  he  was  in  the  dun- 
geons of  La  Ferette.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
remain  passive  and  unresisting,  and  await  the  termi- 
.lation  of  tais  formidable  adventure.  Secured  as  he 
was,  he  could  only  turn  his  head  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  and  it  was  with  joy  that  he  at  length  saw 
lights  twinkle,  but  they  appeared  at  a  great  distance 
from  him. 

From  the  irregular  manner  in  which  these  scat- 
tered lights  advanced,  sometimes  keeping  a  straight 
line,  somciimes  mi.xing  and  crossing  each  other,  it 
might  be  nfen-ed  that  the  subterranean  vault  in 
which  they  appeared  was  of  very  considerable  extent. 
Their  number  also  increased ;  and  as  they  collected 
more  together,  Philipson  could  perceive  that  the 
lights  proceeded  from  many  torches,  borne  by  men 
muffled  in  black  cloaks,  like  mourners  at  a  funeral,  or 
the  Black  Friars  of  St.  Francis's  Order,  wearing 
their  cowls  drawn  over  their  heads,  so  as  to  conceal 
their  features.  They  appeared  anxiously  engaged  in 
measuringoffaporiion  of  the  apartment;  and,  while 
occupied  in  that  employment,  they  sun"  in  the  an- 
cient German  language,  rhymes  more  rude  than  Phil- 
gjson  could  well  understand,  but  which  may  be 
imitated  thus: — 

Measures  of  eood  and  evil, 
Bring  tlie  square,  the  line,  the  level,— 
Rear  the  altar,  dij  the  trench, 
Blond  both  stone  and  ditch  shall  drench. 
Cubits  six,  from  end  to  end, 
lMu-;t  the  fatal  bench  e.xtend,— 
Cubits  six,  from  side  to  side. 
Judge  and  culprit  must  divide. 
On  tlie  east  I  he  Court  assembles, 
On  the  west  tlie  Accused  trembles- 
Answer,  brethren,  all  and  one, 
la  the  ritual  rightly  done  1 

A  deep  chorus  seemed  to  reply  to  the  question. 
.Many  voices  joined  in  it,  as  well  of  persons  already 
in  the  subterranean  vault,  as  of  others  who  as  yet 
reniained  without  in  various  galleries  and  passages 
which  communicated  with  it,  and  whom  Philipson 
now  presumed  to  be  very  numerous.  The  answer 
chanted  run  as  follows: — 

On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bone, 
One  for  all,  and  ah  for  one, 
We  warrant  this  is  rightly  done. 

The  origina'  strain  was  then  renewed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before— 

How  wears  the  night  ?— Doth  morning  shine 
In  early  radiance  on  the  Rhine  ^ 
What  music  floats  upon  iiis  tide  ? 
Do  birds  the  tardy  morning  ciiide  ? 
Brethren,  look  out  from  hill  and  height. 
And  answer  true,  how  wears  the  night  1 

The  answer  was  returned,  though  less  loud  than  at 
first,  and  it  seemed  that  those  by  whom  the  reply  was 
given  were  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  before; 
yd  the  words  were  distinctly  heard. 

Tlie  night  is  old  ;  on  Rhine's  broad  breast 
Glance  drowsy  stars  which  lonu'  to  rest. 

No  beams  are  twinkling  in  the  east. 
There  is  a  vo'ce  upon  the  flood, 
The  stern  still  call  of  blood  for  blood  ; 

'Tis  time  we  listen  the  behest. 

The  chorus  replied  with  many  additional  voices — 

Up,  then,  up  1   When  day's  at  rest, 
'Tis  time  tl'.at  such  as  we  are  watchers , 
Rise  to  judgment,  brethren,  rise  ! 
Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyes, 
He  and  night  are  matchers. 

*I'he  nature  of  the  verses  soon  led  Philipson  tocom- 
l»rehenil  that  he  was  in  presence  of  the  Initiated,  or 
the  Wise  Men ;  names  which  were  applied  to  the 


celebrated  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  which  con- 
tinued at  that  period  tc  subsist  in  Suabia,  Franc onia, 
and  other  districts  of  the  east  of  Germany,  which 
was  called,  perhaps  from  the  frightful  and  frequent 
occurrence  of  executions  by  command  of  those  invis- 
ible iudges,  the  Red  Land.  Philipson  had  often 
heara  that  the  seat  of  a  Free  Count,  or  chief  of  the 
Secret  Tribunal,  was  secretly  instituted  even  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  maintained  itself 
in  .\lsace,  with  the  usual  tenacity  of  those  secret 
societies,  though  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  discover  and  discourage  its  influ- 
ence so  far  as  was  possible,  without  exposing  hin>- 
self  to  danger  from  the  thousands  of  poniards  which 
that  mysterious  tribunal  could  put  in  activity  against 
his  own  life; — an  awful  means  of  defence,  which 
for  a  longtime  rendered  it  extremely  hazaraous  for 
the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  even  the  Emperors 
themselves,  to  put  down  by  authority  those  singular 
associations. 

So  soon  as  this  explanation  flashed  on  the  mind 
of  Philipson,  it  gave  some  clew  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  BlacK.  Priest  of  St.  Paul's.  Sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  president,  or  chief  official  of  the 
secret  association,  there  was  little  wonder  that  he 
shoulii  confide  so  much  in  the  inviolability  of  his 
terrible  office,  as  to  propose  vindicating  the  execution 
of  De  Hagenbach  ;  that  his  presence  should  surprise 
Bartholomew,  whom  he  had  power  to  have  judgeJ 
and  executed  upon  the  spot  ;  and  that  his  mere  ap- 
pearance at  supper  on  the  preceding  evening  should 
have  appalled  the  guests;  for  though  every  thing 
about  the  institution,  its  proceedings  and  its  officers, 
was  preserved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  is  now  prac- 
tised in  free-masonry,  yet  the  secret  vpas  not  so  abso- 
lutely well  kept  as  to  prevent  certain  individuals  from 
being  guessed  or  hinted  at  as  men  initiated  and  ir>- 
trusted  with  high  authority  by  the  Vehme-goricht,  or 
tribunal  of  the  bounds.  When  such  suspicion  at- 
tached to  an  individual,  his  secret  power,  and  .^up- 
posed  acquaintance  with  all  guilt,  however  secret, 
which  was  committed  within  the  society  in  which  he 
was  conversant,  made  him  at  once  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  every  one  who  looked  on  hi  in  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  personal  respect,  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  it  would  have  been  yielded  to 
a  powerful  enchanter,  or  a  dreaded  genie.  In  con- 
versing with  such  a  person,  it  was  especially  neces- 
sary to  abstain  from  all  questions  alluding,  however 
remotely,  to  the  office  which  he  bore  in  the  Secret 
Tribunal  ;  and,  indeed,  to  testify  the  least  curiosity 
upon  a  subject  so  solemn  and  mysterious,  was  sure  to 
occasion  some  misfortune  to  the  inquisitive  person. 

All  these  thmgs  rushed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Englishman,  who  felt  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  unsparing  tribunal,  whose  proceedings 
were  so  much  dreaded  by  those  who  resided  within 
the  circle  of  their  power,  that  the  friendless  stranger 
must  stand  a  poor  chance  of  receiving  justice  at  tlieir 
hands,  whatever  might  be  his  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence. While  Philipson  made  this  melancholy  lefiec- 
tion,  he  resolved,  at  the  same  time  not  to  torsake  his 
own  cause,  but  defend  himself  as  he  best  might;  con- 
scious as  he  was  that  these  terrible  and  irresponsible 
judges  were  nevertheless  governed  by  certain  rules  of 
right  and  wrong,  .vhich  formed  a  check  on  the  rigours 
of  their  extraordinary  code. 

He  lay,  therefore,  devising  the  best  means  of  obviate 
ing  the  present  danger,  \v\u\e  the  persons  whom  he 
beheld  glimmered  before  him,  less  like  distinct  and 
individual  forms,  than  like  the  phantoms  of  a  fever 
or  the  phantasmagoria  with  which  a  disease  of  the 
optic  nerves  has  been  known  to  people  a  sick  man's 
chamber.  At  length  they  assembled  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment  where  they  had  first  appeared,  and 
seemed  to  arrange  themselves  into  form  and  order. 
A  great  number  of  black  torches  were  successively 
lighted,  and  the  scene  became  distinctly  visible.  la 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  Philipson  could  now  perceive  | 
one  of  the  altars  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
ancient  subterranean  chapels.  But  we  must  pause, 
in  order  briefly  to  describe,  not  the  appearance  only, 
but  the  nature  and  constitution,  of  this  tenible  court. 

Behind  the  altar,  which  seemed  to  be  the  ceiitrai  ■ 
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.point,  on  whirli  ^11  eyes  were  bent,  there  were  placed 
in  parallel  lines  two  benches  covered  with  black  cloth. 
Each  was  occnoied  by  a  number  of  persons,  who 
seemed  assembled  as  judges;  but  those  who  held  the 
foremost  b''nch  were  fewer,  and  appeared  of  a  rank 
Bupeiior  to  those  who  crowded  the  seat  most  remote 
from  the  altar.  The  first  seeuied  to  be  all  men  of 
some  consequence,  priests  high  iii  their  order,  knights, 
or  noblemen;  and  notwithstanding  an  appearance  of 
equality  which  seemed  to  pervade  this  singular  insti- 
tution, much  more  weight  was  laid  upon  their  opinion, 
or  testimonies.  They  were  called  ^"'ree  Knights, 
'Jounts,  or  whatever  title  they  might  bear,  while  the 
/nferior  class  of  the  judges  were  only  termed  Free 
and  worthy, Burghers.  For  it  iiiust  be  observed,  that 
the  Vehmique  Institution,*  which  was  the  name  that 
it  commonly  bore,  although  its  power  consisted  in  a 
wide  system  of  espionage,  and  the  tyrannical  applica- 
tion of  force  which  acted  upon  it,  was  yet,  (so  rude 
were  the  ideas  of  enforcing  pul)lic  law.)  accounted  to 
confer  a  privilege  on  the  country  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  only  freemen  were  allowed  to  experience 
its  influence.  Serfs  and  peasants  could  neither  have 
a  place  among  the  Free  Judges,  their  assessors,  or 
assistants  ;  for  there  was  in  this  assembly  even  some 
idea  of  trying  the  culprit  by  his  peers. 

Besides  the  dignitaries  w'ho  occwpied  the  benches, 
there  were  others  who  stood  a/ound,  and  seemed  to 
guard  the  various  entrances  to  the  hall  of  judgment, 
or,  standing  behind  the  seats  on  which  their  superiors 
were  ranged,  looked  prepared  to  execute  their  com- 
mands. These  were  members  of  the  order,  though 
not  of  the  highest  ranks.  Scha>ppen  is  the  nanie 
generally  assigned  to  them,  signifying  officials,  or 
sergeants  of  the  Vehmique  court,  whose  doom  tney 
stood  sworn  to  enforce,  through  good  report  and  bad 
report,  against  their  own  nearest  and  most  beloved, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  malefactors. 

The  Schceppen,  or  Scabini,  as  they  were  termed  in 
Latin,  had  another  horrible  duty  to  perform,  that, 
namely,  of  denouncing  to  the  tribunal  whatever  came 
under  their  observation,  that  might  be  construed  as 
an  olTeuce  falling  under  its  cognizance;  or,  in  their 
language,  a  crime  against  the  Vehme.  This  duty  ex- 
tended to  the  judges  as  well  as  the  assistants,  and 
was  tr  be  discharged  without  respect  of  persons  ;  so 
that,  to  know,  and  wilfully  conceal,  the  guilt  of  a  mo- 
ther or  brother,  inferred,  on  the  part  of  the  unfaithful 
official,  the  same  penaiiv  as  if  he  himself  uad  com- 
mitted the  crime  which  his  silence  screened  from 
punishment.  Such  an  institution  could  only  prevail 
at  a  time  when  ordinary  means  of  iustice  were  ex- 
clijded  by  the  hand  of  power,  atid  when,  in  order  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  punishment,  it  required  all  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  such  a  confederacy.  In  no 
other  country  than  one  exposed  to  every  species  of 
feudal  tyranny,  and  deprived  of  everv  ordinary  mode 
of  obtaining  justice  or  redress,  could  such  a  system 
have  taken  root  and  flourished. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  brave  Englishman, 
who,  though  feeling  all  the  danger  he  encountered 
from  so  tremendous  a  tribunal,  maintained  neverthe- 
less a  dignified  and  unaltered  composure. 

The  meeting  being  assembled,  a  coil  of  ropes,  and 
a  naked  sword,  the  well-known  signals  and  emblems 
of  Vehmique  authority,  were  deposited  on  the  altar; 
where  the  sword,  from  its  being  usually  straight, 
with  a  cross  handle,  was  considered  as  representing 
tlie  blessed  emblem  of  Christian  Redemptioti,  and  the 
cord  as  indicating  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  capital  punisnment.  Then  the  President  of  the 
meeting,  who  occupied  the  centre  seat  on  the  fore- 
most bench,  arose,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  sym- 
bols, pronounced  aloud  the  formula  expressive  of  the 
duty  of  the  tribunal,  which  all  the  inferior  judges  and 
fLssistanis  repeated  after  him,  in  deep  and  hollow 
niurmur.s. 

"I  swear  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  aid  and  co-operate 
without  relaxation,  in  the  things  belonging  to  the 

'  The  word  Wehme,  pronounced  Velime,  is  of  uncertain  de- 
rivation, but  was  always  uspd  to  intimate  tliis  inquisitorial  and 
secrfit  Court.  Tlie  meinbenj  were  termed  Wisse-'ien,  or  Ini- 
tiated, answering  to  the  modern  phrase  of  llluminati.  jlr.  Pal- 
crave  sefms  inclined  to  derive  the  word  Vehmc  from  Ehme,  I.  e. 
ho-'^.  Euid  lie  is  probably  right. 


Holy  Vehme,  to  defend  its  doctri.nes  and  institutions 
against  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife 
and  children;  against  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air; 
against  all  that  the  sun  enlightens;  against  all  that 
the  dew  moistens  ;  against  all  created  things  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  and 
1  swear  to  give  information  to  this  holy  judicature,  of 
all  that  I  know  to  be  true,  or  hear  repeated  by  credil>ie 
tesiini9ny,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Vehme,  is 
deserving  of  animadversion  or  punishioent ;  and  that 
I  will  not  cloak,  cover,  or  conceal,  such  my  knowledge, 
neither  for  love,  friendship,  or  family  affection,  nor 
for  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones:  neither  will  I  as- 
sociate with  such  as  are  under  the  sentence  of  this 
Sacred  tribunal,  by  hint-ng  to  a  culprit  his  dnrger,  or 
advising  him  to  escape,  or  aiding  and  supplying  him 
with  counsel,  or  means  to  that  eflect ;  neithir  will  I 
relieve  such  culprit  with  fire,  clothes,  food,  or  shelter, 
though  my  father  should  require  from  me  a  cup  of 
water  in  the  heat  of  summer  noon,  or  my  brother 
should  request  to  sit  by  my  fire  in  the  bitterest  cold 
night  of  winter:  And  further,  I  vow  and  promise  to 
honour  this  holy  association,  and  do  its  behests 
speedily,  faithfully,  aiid  firmly,  in  preference  to  those 
of  any  other  tribunal  whatsoever — so  help  me  God, 
and  his  holy  Evangelists." 

When  this  oath  of  orTice  had  been  taken,  the  Pre- 
sident addressing  the  assembly,  as  men  who  judge  in 
secret  and  punish  in  secret,  like  the  Deity,  desired 
them  to  say,  why  this  "child  of  the  cord"+  lay  before 
them,  bound  and  helpless.  An  individual  rose  from 
the  more  remote  bench,  and  in  a  voice  which,  though 
altered  and  agitated,  Philipson  conceived  that  he  re- 
cognized, declared  himself  the  accuser,  as  bound  by 
his  oath,  of  the  child  of  the  cord,  or  prisoner,  who  lay 
before  them. 

"  Bring  forward  the  prisoner,"  said  the  President, 
"  duly  secured,  as  is  the  order  of  our  secret  law  ;  but 
not  with  such  severity  as  may  intemipt  his  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  or  limit  his  power 
of  hearing  and  replying." 

Six  of  the  assistants  immediately  dragged  forward 
the  pallet  and  platform  of  boards  on  which  Philipson 
laV;  and  advanced  it  towards  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
This  done,  each  unsheathed  his  dagger,  while  two  of 
them  unloosed  the  cords  by  which  thp  merchant's 
hand's  were  secured,  and  admonished  him  in  a  whis- 
per, that  the  slightest  attempt  to  resist  or  escape, 
would  be  the  sigral  to  stab  him  dead. 

"  Arise  !"  said  the  President ;  "  listen  to  the  charge 
to  be  preferred  against  you,  and  believe  you  shall  m 
us  find  judges  equally  just  and  inflexible. 

Philipson,  carefully  avoiding  any  gesture  which 
might  indicate  a  desire  to  escape,  raised  his  body  or 
the  lower  part  of  the  couch,  and  remained  seated, 
clothed  as  he  was  in  his  under-vest  and  cuhcons,  or 
drawers,  so  as  exactly  to  face  the  muffled  President 
of  the  terrible  court.  Even  in  these  agitating  circum- 
stances, the  mind  of  the  undaunted  Englishm&n  re- 
mained unshaken,  and  his  eyelid  did  not  quii'er,  nor 
his  heart  beat  quicker,  thougii  he  seemed,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Scripture,  to  be  a  pilgrim  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  D3ath,  beset  by  numerous 
snares,  and  encompassed  by  total  darkness,  where 
light  was  most  necessary  for  safety. 

The  President  demanded  his  name,  country,  and 
occupation? 

"John  Philipson,"  w;as  the  reply;  "by  birth  an 
Englishman,  by  profession  a  merchant." 

"Have  you  ever  borne  any  other  name,  and  profes- 
sion ?"  demanded  the  Judge. 

"1  have  been  a  soldier,  and,  like  rriost  others,  had 
then  a  name  by  which  I  was  known  in  war." 
"What  was  that  name?" 

"  I  laid  it  aside  when  I  resigned  my  sword,  and  I 
do  not  desire  again  to  be  known  by  it.  Moreover,  I 
never  bore  it  where  your  institutions  have  weight  and 
authority,"  answf  red  the  Englishman. 

"Know  you  before  whom  you  stand?"  continued 
the  Judge. 
"  I  inay  at  least  guess,"  replied  the  merchant. 
"Tell   your  guess,    then,"  continued  the  iiuerro- 

"  The  term  Strkk-klnd,  or  child  of  the  cord,  was  applie''  U 
the  person  accused  before  these  awful  as.^emblies. 
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gator.  "  Say  who  we  are,  and  wherefore  are  5'Ou 
before  us  V 

'■  I  believe  that  I  am  before  the  Unknown,  or  Secret 
Tribunal,  which  is  called  Vehme-gerioht.'' 

"  Then  are  you  aware,"  answered  the  Judge,  "  that 
you  would  be  safer  if  you  were  suspended  by  the 
hair  over  the  Abyss  of  Schaffhausen,  or  if  you  lay 
below  an  axe,  which  a  thread  of  silk  alone  kept  back 
from  the  fall.  What  have  you  done  to  deserve  such  a 
fate  7" 

"  Let  those  reply  by  whom  I  am  subjected  to  it," 
answered  Philipson,  with  the  sam«  composure  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Speak,  accuser !"  said  the  President,  "  to  the  four 
quart-^rs  of  Heaven !— To  tl  e  ears  of  the  free  judges 
of  this  tribunal,  and  the  faithful  executors  of  their 
doom  ! — And  to  the  face  of  the  chUd  of  the  cord,  who 
denies  or  .conceals  his  guilt,  malie  good  the  substance 
of  thine  accusation !" 

'■  Most  dreaded,"  answered  the  accuser,  addressins? 
the  President,  "this  man  hath  entered  the  Sacred 
Territory,  which  is  called  the  Red  Land,^a  stranger 
under  a  disguised  name  and  profession.  Vvhen  he 
was  yet  on  the  eastern  siL.e  of  the  Alps,  at  Turin,  in 
Lombardv,  and  elsewhere,  he  at  various  times  spoke 
of  the  Huly  Tribunal  in  terms  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  declared  that  were  he  Duke  of  Burzundy,  he 
would  not  permit  it  to  extend  itself  from  Westphalia, 
or  Suabia,  into  his  dominions.  Also  I  charge  him, 
that,  nourishing  this  malevolent  intention  asainst  the 
Hoi v  Tribunal,  he  who  now  appears  before  the  bench 
as  child  of  the  cord,  has  intimated  his  intention  to 
wait  upon  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
use  his  influence  with  him,  which  he  boasts  will 
prove  effectual  to  stir  him  up  to  prohibit  the  meetings 
of  the  huly  Vehme  in  his  dominions,  aiad  to  inflict  on 
their  officers,  and  the  executors  of  their  mandates, 
the  punishment  due  to  robbers  and  assassms." 

"  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  brother!"  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  assembly,  when  the  accuser  ceased  speak- 
ing—" How  do  you  purpose  to  make  it  good  ?" 

"According  to  the  tenor  of  those  secret  statutes, 
the  perusal  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  but  the  ini- 
tiated," answered  the  accuser. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  President;  "but  I  ask  thee 
once  more.  What  are  those  means  of  proof? — You 
Bpeak  to  ho.y  and  to  initiated  ears." 

"I  will  prove  my  charge,"  said  the  accuser,  "  by 
the  confession  of  the  party  himseK  and  by  my  own 
oath  upon  the  holy  emblems  of  the  Sacred  Judgment 
— that  is,  the  sleel  and  the  cord." 

"It  is  a  legitiniate  offer  of  proof,"  said  a  member 
at  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  assembly;  "and  it 
much  concerns  the  safety  of  the  system  to  which  we 
are  bound  by  such  deep  oaths, as  a  system  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  most  Christian  and  holy  Rxjman  Empe- 
ror.Charlamagne,  for  the  con  version  of  the  her,  then  Sa- 
racens, and  punishing  such  of  them  as  revolted  ag.iin 
to  their  Pagan  practices,  that  such  .criminals  should 
be  looiied  to.  This  Duke  Charles  of  Burgimdy  iiafh 
ah^eacly  crowded  his  army  with  foreigners,  whom  he 
can  easily  employ  against  this  Sacr*d  Court,  more 
especially  with  "English,  a  fi.  r 'e,  insular  fieople,  wed- 
ded to  their  own  usages,  and  hating  tiiose  of  every 
ether  nation.  It  is  not  unknown  to  us,  that  the  Duke 
hath  aheady  encouraged  op.iosition  to  tlie  orfii^ials  of 
the  Tribunal  in  more  than  one  part  of  his  Gennan 
dominions;  and  that  in  consecjucnce,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  doom  with  rev  rent  resignati'jn,  chil- 
dren of  I  he  cord  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  resist 
the  executioners  of  the  Vehme,  striking,  "wounding, 
and  even  slaving  those  who  have  received  commis- 
sion to  put  them  to  death.  This  contumacy  must  be 
Eut  an  end  to;  ann  if  tiie  accused  shall  be  proved  to 
e  one  of  ihose  by  wliom  such  doctrities  are  har- 
boured and  inculcatad,  I  say  let  the  steel  and  cord  do 
their  work  on  him." 

A  general  murmur  seemed  to  approve  what  the 
Boeaker  had  said  ;  for  all  were  conscious  that  the 
powp-  ol  tlie  Tribunal  depended  much  more  on  the 
op.nion  of  its  being  deeply  and  firmlv  rooted  in  the 
general  ^ystem,  than  upon  any  regard  or  esteem  for 
in  institution,  of  which  all  felt  the  severity.  It  fol- 
wwed.  that  ihose  of  the  members  who  enjoyed  con- 


sequence by  means  of  their  stition  in  the  ranks  of  tha 
Vehme,  sa'v  the  necessity  of  supporting  its  terrors  by 
occasional  examples  of  seveiepunisriment :  and  none 
could  be  more  readily  sacrificed,  than/an  unknown 
and  wandering  foreigner.  All  this  rushed  upon  Phi- 
lipson's  mind,  but  did  not  prevent  his  making  a  steady 
reply  to  the  accusation. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "good  citizens,  burgesses, 
or  by  whatever  othername  you  please  to  be  addressed, 
know,  that  in  mv  former  days  I  have  stood  in  as  great 
peril  as  now,  and  have  never  turned  my  heel  to  save 
my  life.  Cords  and  daggers  are  not  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  those  who  have  seen  swords  and 
lances.  i\Iy  answer  to  the  accusation  is,  that  1  ara 
an  Englishman,  one  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  vield 
and  to  receive  open-handed  and  equal  justice  dealt 
forth  in  the  broad  light  of  dav.  I  arn,  however,  a 
traveller,  who  knows  that  he  has  no  right  to  oppose 
the  rules  and  laws  of  other  nations,  because  they  do 
not  resemble  those  of  his  own.  But  this  caution  can 
only  be  called  for  in  lands,  where  the  system  about 
which  we  converse  is  in  full  force  and  operation.  If 
we  speak  of  the  institutions  of  Germany,  being  at  the 
time  in  France  or  Spain,  we  may  without  otit-nce  to 
the  country  in  which  they  are  current,  dispute  coii- 
cerning  them,  as  students  debate  upon  a  logical  thesis 
in  a  university.  The  accuser  objects  to  me,  that  at 
Turin,  or  elsewhere  in  the  north  of  Italy,  I  spoke 
with  censure  of  the  institution  under  which  I  am  now 
judged.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  remember  something 
of  the  kind  ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  question 
being  in  a  manner  forced  upon  me  by  two  guests,  with 
whom  I  chanced  to  find  myself  at  table.  I  was  much 
and  earnestly  solicited  for  an  opinion  ere  I  gave  one." 

"And  was  that  opinion,"  said  the  presidmg  Judge, 
"  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  Holy  and  Secret 
Vehme-sericht  ?  Let  truth  rule  your  tongue — remem- 
be'-,  life  13  short,  judgment  is  eternal?" 

"  I  would  not  save  my  life  at  the  expense  of  a  false- 
hood. My  opinion  was  unfavourable;  and  I  ex- 
pressed myself  thus : — Ko  laws  or  judicial  proceedings 
can  be  just  or  commendable,  which  exist  and  operate 
by  means  of  a  secret  conihination.  I  said,  that  justice 
could  only  live  and  exist  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
when  she  ceased  to  be  public,  she  degenerated  into 
revenge  and  hatred.  I  said,  that  a  system,  ot  which 
your  own  jurists  have  said,  non /rater  a  fratrc,  rton. 
hospcs  a  hospite,  tutus,  was  too  much  adverse  to  the 
laws  of  nattire  lo  be  connected  with  or  regulated  by 
those  of  religion." 

These  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  there 
burst  a  murmur  from  the  Judges  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  prisoner, — "  He  blasphemes  the  Holy  Vehme 
— L,?t  his  mouth  be  clo,sed  for  ever!" 

"Hear  me,"  sai-"  the  Englishman,  "as  you  will, 
one  day  wish  to  be  yourselves  heard  !  1  say  such  were 
mv  sentiments,  and  so  I  expressed  thein — I  say  also, 
I  had  a  right  to  ex.iress  these  opinions,  whether 
sound  or  erroneous,  in  a  neutral  country,  where  this 
Tribunal  neither  did,  nor  could,  claim  any  jurisdic- 
tion. My  sentiments  are  siill  the  same.  I  would 
avow  them  if  that  sword  were  at  my  bosom,  or  that 
cord  around  my  throat.  But  I  deny  that  I  have  ever 
spoken  asainsi  the  insiitiitionsof  your  V'ehme,  in  a 
country  w'here  it  had  its  course  as  a  national  mode  ol 
justice.  Far  more  strongly,  if  possililc,  do  I  denounce 
the  absurdity  of  the  falsehood,  which  n^resents  me, 
a  wandering  foreigner,  ns  commissioned  to  trarfic 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  about  such  high  matters, 
or  to  form  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  a  sys 
tern,  to  which  so  many  seem  warmly  attached.  1 
never  said  such  a  thing,  and  1  never  thought  it." 

"Accuser,"  said  the  presiding  Judge,  "thou  hast 
heard  the  accused — What  is  thy  re.ply  ?" 

"The  first  part  of  the  charge,"  said  the  accuser, 
"  he  hath  confessed  in  this  high  presence,  namely^ 
that  his  foul  tongue  hath  basely  slandered  our  holy 
mysteries ;  for  which  ho  deserves  that  it  should  be 
torn  out  of  his  throat.  Ifnyself,  on  my  oath  of  oifice. 
will  aver,  as  use  and  law  is,  that  the  rest  of  the  accu- 
sation, namely,  that  which  ta.xes  him  as  having 
entered  imp  machii.ations  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Vehmiqiie  institutions,  are  as  true  as  those  which  ha 
has  found  himself  umble  to  deny." 
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"In  justice,"  said  the  Ens;Iishnian,  "the  accusa- 
tion, if  not  made  good  by  sansfactory  proof,  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  oath  of  the  party  accused,  instead  of  per- 
mitting the  accuser  to  esiabhsh  by  liis  own  deposition 
the  defects  in  his  own  charge." 

"Stranger,"  replied  the  presiding  Judge,  "we  per- 
mit to  fhy  ignorance  a  longer  and  more  full  defence 
than  consists  with  our  usual  fornis.  Know,  that  the 
.  right  of  sitting  among  these  venerable  judges  confers 
on  the  person  of  hirn  who  enjoys  it  a  sacredness  of 
character,  which  ordinary  men  cannot  attain  to.  The 
oath  of  one  of  the  initiated  must  counterbalance  the 
most  solemn  asseveration  of  every  one  that  is  not 
acquainted  with  our  holy  secrets.  In  the  Vehmique 
court  all  must  be  Vehmique.  The  averment  of  the 
Emperor,  he  being  uninitiated,  would  not  have  so 
much  weight  in  our  coun.sels  as  that  of  one  of  the 
meanest  of  these  officials.  The  affirmation  of  the 
accuser  can  only  be  rebutted  by  the  oath  of  a  member 
of  the  same  tribunal,  being  of  superior  rank." 

"Then.  God  be  gracious  to  me,  for  I  have  no  trust 
save  in  Heaven !"  said  the  Englishman,  in  solemn 
accents.  "Vet  I  will  not  fall  without  an  eflbrt.  I 
call  upon  thee  thyself,  dark  spirit,  who  presidest  in 
this  most  deadly  assembly— I  call  upon  thyself,  to 
declare  on  thy  faith  and  honour,  whether  thou  bold- 
est me  guilty  of  what  is  thus  boldly  averred  by  this 
false  calumniator — I  call  upon  thee  by  thy  sacred 
diaracter — by  the  name  of" 

"  Hold  I"  replied  the  presiding  Judge.  "The  name 
by  which  we  are  known  in  open  air  must  not  be  pro- 
nounced in  this  subterranean  judgment-seat." 

He  then  proceeded  to  address  the  prisoner  and  the 
assembly. — "  I,  being  called  on  in  evidence,  declare 
tiiat  the  charge  against  thee  is  so  far  tnie  as  it  is 
acknowledged  by  thyself,  namely,  that  thou  hast  in 
other  lands  than  the  Red  Soil,*  spoken  lightly  of  this 
noly  irifititution  of  justice.  But  I  believe  in  my  soul, 
and  will  bear  witness  on  my  honour,  that  the  rest  of 
tlie  accusation  is  incredible  and  false.  And  this  I 
swear,  holding  niy  hand  on  the  dagger  and  the  cord. 
—What  is  your  judgment,  my  brethren,  upon  the  case 
which  you  havcinvestigated  7" 

A  member  of  the  first-seated  and  highest  class 
amongst  the  judges,  muffled  like  the  rest,  but  the  tone 
of  whose  voice,  and  the  stoop  of  whose  person,  an- 
nounced him  to  be  more  advanced  in  years  than  the 
other  two  who  had  before  spoken,  arose  with  diffi- 
culty, and  said  with  a  trembling  voice, — 

"The  child  of  the  cord  who  is  before  us,  has  been 
convicted  of  folly  and  rashness  in  slandering  our  holy 
instiftion.  But  he  spoke  his  folly  to  ears  which  had 
never  heard  our  sacred  laws— He  has,  lhert>fore,  been 
acquitted  by  irrefragable  testimony,  of  combining  for 
the  impotent  purpose  of  undermining  our  power,  or 
stirring  up  princes  against  our  holy  association,  for 
which  death  were  too  light  a  punishment — He  hath 
been  foolish,  then,  but  not  criminal;  and  as  the  holy 
laws  of  the  Vehme  bear  no  penalty  save  that  of 
death.  I  propose  for  judgment  that  the  child  of  the 
cord  be  restored  without  injury  to  society,  and  to  the 
upper  world,  having  been  first  duly  admonished  of 
his  errors." 

"Child  of  the  cord,"  said  the  presiding  Judge, 
"thou  hast  heard  thy  sentence  of  acquittal.  Buf,  as 
thou  desirest  to  sleep  in  an  unbloody  grave,  let  me 
warn  thee,  that  the  secrets  of  this  night  shall  remain 
with  thee,  as  a  secret  not  to  be  communicated  to 
father  nor  mother,  to  spouse,  son,  or  daughter;  nei- 
ther to  be  spoken  aloud  nor  whispered  ;  to  be  told  in 
words  or  written  in  characters;  to  be  carved  or  to 
be  painted,  or  to  be  otherwise  communicated,  either 
directly,  or  by  parable  and  emblem.  Obey  this  behest, 
and  thy  life  is  in  surety.  Let  thy  heart  then  rejoice 
within  thee,  but  let  it  rejoice  with  trembling.  Never 
more  let  thy  vanity  persuade  thee  liiat  thou  art  secure 
from  the  servants  and  Judges  of  the  Holy  Vehme. 
Though  a  thousand  leagues  lie  between  thee  and  the 

*  The  parts  of  Germany  sulv.ioc-ted  to  the  oppration  of  the 
Secret  Tribunal,  were  called,  frurr.  ihe  blood  which  it  spilt,  or 
from  some  olher  reason.  (Rlr.  Palerave  supiests  the  eround 
tincture  of  the  ancient  banner  of  the  district)  the  Red  Soil. 
Westphalia,  as  the  limit*  nf  that  country  were  understood  in 
the  middle  a^es,  wnich  are  considerablj-  difftrent  from  the  pre- 
aeot  bouodarieB,  wad  the  principal  theatre  of  tlic  Vehniu. 


Red  Land,  and  thou  speakest  in  that  where  our  power 
is  not  known;  though  thou  shouldst  be  sheltered  by 
thy  native  island,  and  defended  by  thy  kindred  ocean, 
yet,  eyen  there,  I  warn  thee  to  cross  thyself  when 
thou  dost  so  much  as  think  of  the  Holy  and  Invisible 
Tribunal,  and  to  retain  thy  thoughts  within  thine 
own  bosom  ;  for  the  Avenger  maybe  beside  thee,  and 
thou  mayst  die  in  thv  folly.  Go  hence,  be  wise,  and 
let  the  fu-ar  of  the  Holy  Vehme  never  pass  from  before 
thine  eyes." 

At  the  concluding  words,  all  the  lights  were  at 
once  extinguished  with  a  hissing  noise.  Philipson 
felt  once  more  the  grasp  of  the  hands  of  the  officials, 
to  which  he  resigned  himself  as  the  safest  course. 
He  was  gently  prostrated  on  his  pallet-bed,  and  trans- 
ported back  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  been 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  cordage  was 
again  applied  to  the  platform,  and  Philipson  was  sen 
sihle  that  his  couch  rose  with  him  for  a  few  moments, 
until  a  slight  shock  apprised  him  that  .he  was  again 
brousht  to  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  chamber  in 
which  he  had  been  lodged  on  the  preceding  night,  or 
rather  mornmg.  He  pondered  over  the  events  that 
had  passed,  in  which  he  was  sensible  that  he  owed 
Heaven  thanks  for  a  great  deliverance.  Fatigue  at 
length  prevailed  over  an.xiety,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep 
and  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  was  only  awak- 
ened by  returning  light.  He  resolved  on  an  instant 
departure  from  so  dangerous  a  spot,  and  without  see- 
ing any  one  of  the  household  but  the  old  ostler,  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  Strasburg,  and  reached  that  city 
without  farther  accident. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Away  with  these  !— True  Wisdom's  world  will  be 

Within  its  own  creation,  or  inthme, 

Maternal  Nature  I  for  who  teema  like  thee 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  J 

There  Harold  gazes  on  a  woric  divine, 

A  blending  of  all  beauties,  stream.s,  and  dells — 

Fruit,  foliage,  crap,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain  vire, 

And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells, 

From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells. 

Chitde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  III 

When  Arthur  Philipson  left  his  father,  to  go  on 
board  the  bark  which  was  to  waft  him  across  the 
Rhine,  he  took  but  few  precautions  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, during  a  separation  of  which  he  calculated 
the  duration  to  be  very  brief.  Some  necessary  change 
of  raiment,  and  a  very  few  pieces  of  gold,  were  ali 
which  he  thought  it  needful  to  withdraw  from  the 
general  stock  ;  the  rest  of  the  baggage  and  money  he 
.left  with  the  sumpter-horse,  which  he  conclude^  his 
father  might  need,  in  order,  to  sustain  his  charac;?r 
as  an  English  trader.  Having  embarked  with  hia 
horse  and  his  slender  appointments  on  board  a  fish- 
ing skiti;  she  instantly  raised  her  temporary  mast, 
spread  a  sail  across  the  yard,  and,  supported  by  tha 
force  of  the  wind  against  the  downward  power  of  the 
current,  rnoved  across  the  river  obliquely  m  the  direc- 
tion of  Kirch-hoff]  which,  as  we  have  said,  lies  some- 
what lower  on  the  river  than  Hans-Chapelle.  Their 
passage  was  so  favourable,  that  they  reached  the  op- 
posite side  in  a  fevv  minutes,  but  not  until  Arthur, 
whose  eye  and  thoughts  were  on  the  left  bank,  had 
seen  his  father  depart  from  the  Chape!  of  the  Ferry, 
accompanied  by  t%yo  horsemen,  whom  he  readily  con- 
cluded to  be  the  guide  Bartholomew,  and  some  chance 
traveller  who  had  joined  him  ;  but  the  second  of 
whom  was  in  truth  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

This  augmentation  of  his  father's  company  was,  he 
could  not  but  think,  likely  to  be  attended  with  an 
increase  of  his  safety,  since  it  was  not  probable  he 
would  suffer  a  companion  to  be  forced  upon  him,  and 
one  of  his  own  choosing  might  be  a  protection,  ia 
case  his  guide  should  prove  treacherous.  At  any  rata 
he  had  to  rejoice  that  he  hrxd  seen  his  father  deijnrt  ia 
safety  from  the  spot  where  tiiey  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend some  danger  awaited  him.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  make  no  stay  at  Kirch-hofi;  but  to  pursue  hi» 
way,  as  fast  as  possible,  towards  Strasburg,  and  rest, 
when  darkness  compelled  him  to  stop,  in  one  of  the 
dorffs.  or  villages,  which  were  situated  on  the  Ger- 
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man  side  of  the  Rhine.  At  Strasburg,  he  trusted, 
with  the  sanguine  spirit  of  youth,  he  might  again 
be  able,  to  rejoin  his  father ;  and  if  he  could  not  alto- 
gether subdue  his  anxiety  on  their  separation,  he 
fondly  nourished  the  hope  that  he  might  meet  him 
in  safety.  After  some  short  refreshment  and  repose 
afforded  to  his  horse,  he  lost  no  time  in  proceedmg 
on  his  journey  down  the  eastern  bank,  of  the  broad 
river.  .  .        . ,      r   , 

Ho  was  now  upon  the  most  interesting  side  of  the 
Rhine,  walled  in  and  repelled  as  the  river  is  on  that 
6iioreby  the  most  romantic  cliffs,  now  mantled  with 
vegetation  of  the  richest  hue,  tinged  with  all  the  va- 
riegated colours  of  autumn ;  now  surmounted  by 
fortresses,  over  whose  gates  were  displaved  the  pen- 
nons of  their  proud  owners ;  or  studded  with  ham- 
lets, where  the  richness  of  the  soil  supplied  to  the 
poor  labourer  the  food,  of  which  the  oppressive  hand 
of  his  superior  threatened  altogether  to  deprive  him. 
Every  stream  which  here  contributes  its  waters  to  the 
Rhine,  winds  through  its  own  tributary  dell,  and  each 
valley  possesses  a  varying  and  separate  character, 
some  rich  with  pastures,  cornfields,  and  vineyards, 
some  frowning  with  crags  and  precipices,  and  other 
romantic  beauties. 

The  principles  of  taste  were  not  then  e.vpjained  or 
analyzed  as  they  have  been  since,  in  countries  where 
leisure  has  been  found  for  this  investigation.  But  the 
feelings  arising  from  so  rich  a  landscape  as  is  dis- 
played by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  must  have  been 
the' same  in  every  bosom,  from  the  period  when  our 
Englishman  took,  his  solitary  journey  through  it,  in 
doubt  and  danger,  till  that  in  which  it  heard  the  in- 
dignant Childe  Harold  bid  a  proud  farewell  to  his 
native  country,  in  the  vain  search  of  a  land  in  which 
his  heart  might  throb  less  fiercely. 

Arthur  enjoyed  this  scene,  although  the  fading  day- 
light began  to  remind  him,  that,  alone  as  he  was,  and 
travelling  vvith  a  very  valuable  charge,  it  would  be 
matter  of  prudence  to  look  out  for  some  place  of  rest 
during  the  night.  Just  as  he  had  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  inquiring  at  the  ne.xt  habitation  he  should 
pass,  which  way  he  should  follow  for  this  purpose, 
the  road  he  pursued  descended  into  a  beautiful  am- 
phitheatre filled  with  large  trees,  which  proteeted 
l"i\>ni  the  heats  of  summer  the  delicate  and  tender 
herbage  of  the  pasture.  A  large  brook  flowed  through 
it,  and  joined  the  Rhine.  At  a  short  mile  up  the  brool?, 
its  waters  made  a  crescent  round  a  steep  craggy  emi- 
nence, crowned  with  flanking  walls,  and  Gothic 
towers  and  turrets,  enclosing  a  feudal  castle  of  the 
first  order.  A  part  of  the  savannah  that  has  been 
mentioned,  had  been  irregularly  cultivated  for  wheat, 
which  had  grown  a  plentiful  crop.  It  was  gathered 
in,  but  the  oatches  of  deep  yellow  stubble  contrasted 
with  the  green  of  the  undisturbed  pasture  land,  and 
with  the  scared  and  dark-red  foliage  of  the  broad 
oaks  which  stretched  their  arms  athwart  the  level 
space.  There  a  lad,  in  a  rustic  dress,  was  employed 
in  the  task  of  netting  a  brood  of  partridges  with  the 
assistance  of  a  trained  spaniel ;  while  a  young  wo- 
man, who  had  the  air  rather  of  a  domestic  in  some 
family  of  rank,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  villager,  sat 
on  the  stump  of  a  decaved  tree,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  amusement.  The  spaniel,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  drive  the  partridges  under  the  net,  was  perceptibly 
disturbed  at  the  approach  of  the  ti;avelleri  his  atten- 
tion was  divided,  and  he  vyas  obviously  in  danger  of 
marring  the  sport,  by  barking  and  putting  un  the  co- 
vey, when  the  maiden  quitted  her  seat,  and  advancing 
tciwards  Philipson,  requested  him,  for  courtesy,  to 
pass  at  a  greater  distance,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
llirir  amusement. 

The  traveller  vvillingly  complied  with  her  request. 

"I  will  rid'',  fair  damsel,"  he  said,  "at  whatever 
disiance  you  nlease.  And  allow  me,  in  guerdon,  to 
nsk,  whether  there  is  convent,  castle,  or  good  man's 
iioiise,  where  a  sti anger,  who  is  belated  and  weary, 
Might  receive  a  night's  hospitality'?" 

The  girl,  whose  face  he  had  not  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Beemed  to  suppress  some  desire  to  laugh,  as  she  re- 
plied, "Hath  not  yon  castle,  think  you,"  pointing  to 
ilio  distant  towers,  "  some  corner  which  mightaccom- 
ntcoiaie  a  stranger  in  such  e.xtren'.ity  7" 


"  Space  enough,  certainly,"  said  Arthur;  "but  per- 
haps little  inclination  to  grant  it." 

"  1  myself,"  said  the  girl,  "  being  one,  and  a  formi- 
dable part  of  the  garrison,  will  be  answerable  for  your 
reception.  But  as  you  parley  with  me  in  such  hostile 
fashion,  it  is  according  to  martial  order  that  I  should 
put  down  my  visor." 

So  saying,  she  concealed  her  face  under  one  of  those 
riding  masks,  which  at  that  period  women  often  wore 
when  they  went  abroad,  whether  for  protecting  their 
complexion,  or  screening  thetnselves  from  intrusive 
observation.  But  ere  she  could  accomplish  this  ope- 
ration, Arthur  had  detected  the  merry  countenance  o€ 
Annette  Veilchen,  a  girl  who,  though  her  attendance 
on  Anne  of  Geierstein  was  in  a  menial  capacity,  was 
held  in  high  estimation  at  Geierstein.  She  was  a  bold 
wench,  unaccustomed  to  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
which  were  little  regarded  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
Helvetian  hills,  and  she  was  ready  to  laugh,  jest,  and 
flirt  with  the  young  men  of  the  Landamman's  family. 
This  attracted  no  attention,  the  mountain  manners 
making  little  distinction  between  the  degrees  of  at- 
tendant and  mistress,  further  than  that  the  mistress 
was  a  young  woman  'vho  required  help,  and  the 
maiden  one  who  was  in  a  situation  to  offer  and  afford 
it.  This  kind  of  familiarity  would  perhaps  have  been 
dangerous  in  other  lands,  but  the  sirnplicity  of  Swiss 
manners,  and  the  turn  of  Annette's  disposition,  which 
was  resolute  and  sensible,  though  rather  bold  and 
free,  when  compared  to  the  manners  of  more  civilized 
countries,  kept  all  intercourse  betwixt  her  and  the 
young  men  of  the  family  in  the  strict  path  of  honour 
and  innocence. 

Arthur  himself  had  paid  considerable  attention  to 
Annette,  being  naturally,  from  his  feelings  towards 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  heartily  desirous  to  possess  the 
good  grncesof  her  attendant ;  a  point  which  was  easily 
gained  by  the  attentions  of  a  handsome  young  man, 
i  and  the  generosity  with  which  he  heaped  upon  her 
small  presents  of  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  which 
I  the  damsel,  however  faithful,  could  find  no  heart  to 
refuse. 

The  assurance  that  he  was  in  Anne's  tieighbour- 
hood,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  pass  the  night  under 
the  same  roof,  both  of  which  circumstances  were  intv- 
niated  by  the  girl's  presence  and  language,  sent  the 
blood  in  a  hastier  current  through  Arthur's  veins;  for- 
though,  since  he  had  crossed  the  river,  he  had  some- 
times nourished  hopes  of  again  seeing  her  who  had 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  imagination,  yet 
his  understanding  had  as  often  told  him  how  slight 
was  the  chance  of  their  meeting,  and  it  was  even  now 
chilled  by  the  reflection,  that  it  could  be  followed  only 
by  the  pain  of  a  sudden  and  final  separation.  He 
yielded  himself,  however,  to  the  prospect  of  promised 
pleasure,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  what  was 
to  be  its  duration  or  its  consequence.  Desirous,  in  tlie 
mean  time,  to  hear  as  much  of  Anne's  circumstances 
as  Annette  chose  to  tell,  he  resolved  not  to  let  that 
merry  maiden  perceive  that  she  was  known  by  him, 
until  she  chose  of  her  own  accord  to  lay  aside  her 
mvstery. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his 
imagination,  Annette  bade  the  lad  drop  his  nets,  and 
directed  him  that,  having  taken  two  of  the  best  fed 
partridges  from  the  covey,  and  carried  ihcni  into  the 
kitchen,  he  was  to  set  the  rest  at  liberty. 

"I  must  provide  supper,"  said  she  to  the  travellei; 
"since  I  am  bringing  home  unexpected  company." 

Arthur  earnestly  expressed  his  hope  that  his  expe-. 
riencing  the  hospitality  of  the  castle  would  occasion 
no  trouble  to  the  inm'ate.s,  and  received  satisfactory 
assurances  upon  the  subject  of  his  scruples. 

"I  would  not  willingly  be  the  cause  of  inconvenienca 
to  your  mistress,"  pursued  the  traveller. 

"Look  you  there,"  said  Annette  Veilchen,  "I  have 
said  nothing  of  master  or  mistress,  and  this  poor  for- 
lorn traveller  has  already  concluded  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  is  to  be  harboured  in  a  lady's  bower  !" 

"Why,  did  vou  not  tell  me,"  said  Arthur,  some- 
what confused  at  his  blunder,  "  that  you  were  tha 
person  of  second  importance  in  the  place?  A  damsel, 
I  judged,  could  only  be  an  ofi&cer  under  a  female  go- 
vernor." 
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"  I  ck  not  see  the  justice  of  the  concUision,"  replied 
the  maiden.  "I  have  known  ladies  bear  offices  of 
trust  in  lords'  families;  nay,  and  over  the  lords  thern- 
eelves." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  fair  damsel,  that  you  hold  so 
predominant  a  situation  in  the  castle  which  we  are 
now  approaching,  and  of  which  I  pray  you  to  tell  me 
die  name  !" 

"  The  name  of  the  castle  is  Arnheim,"  said  An- 
nette. 

"  Your  garrisoii  must  be  a  large  one,"  said  Arthur, 
looking  at  the  extensive  building,  "if  you  are  able  to 
man  such  a  labyrinth  of  walls  and  towers." 

"In  that  point,"  said  Annette,  "I  must  needs  own 
■we  are  very  deficient.  At  present,  we  rather  hide  in 
the  castle  than  inhabit  it;  and  yet  it  is  well  enough 
defended  by  the  reports  which  frighten  every  other 
person  who  might  disturb  its  seclusion.' 

"And  yet  you  yourselves  dare  to  reside  in  it  ?"  said 
the  Englishman,  recollecting  the  tale  which  had 
been  told  by  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  concerning  the 
eharacti?r  of  the  Barons  of  Arnheim,  and  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  family. 

"Perhaps,"  replied  his  guide,  "we are  too  intimate 
ftnth  the  cause  of  such  fears  to  feel  ourselves  strongly 
oppressed  with  ihem^perliaps  we  have  means  of 
encountering  the  supposed  terrors  proper  to  ourselves 
—perhaps,  and  it  is  not  the  least  likely  conjecture,  we 
nave  no  choice, of  a  better  place  of  i;efuge.  Such 
eeems  to  be  your  own  fate  at  present,  sir,  for  the  tops 
of  the  distant  hills  are  gradually  losing  I  he  lights  of 
the  evening;  and  if  you  rest  not  in  Arnheim,  well 
contented  or  iiot,  you  are  likely  to  find  no  safe  lodging 
toi  nnny  a  mile." 

As  she  thus  spoke  si.e  separated  from  Arthur, 
taking,  with  the  fowier  who  attended  her,  a  very 
steep  but  short  footpath,  which  ascended  straight  up 
to  tne  site  of  the  castle  ;  at  the  same  time  motioning 
JO  the  young  Englismaji  to  follow  a  horsetrack, 
which,  more  circuitous,  led  to  the  same  point,  and 
though  less  di  •ect,  was  considerably  more  easy. 

He  soori  stood  before  the  south  fron.t  of  ArnheJm 
castle,  which  was  a  much  larger  building  ihan  he  had 
conceived,  either  from  Rudolph's  description,  or  from 
the  distant  view.  It  had  been  erected  at  many  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  edifice 
was  less  in  the  strict  Gothic  than  in  what  has  been 
termed  the  Saracenic  style,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  architect  is  more  fliorid  than  that  which  is 
usually  indulged  in  the  North, — rich  in  minarets, 
cupolas,  and  similar  approximations  to  Oriental 
structures.  This  singular  building  bore  a  general 
appearance  of  desolation  and  desertion,  but  Rudolph 
had  been  misinformed  when  he  declared  that  it  had 
become  ruinous.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  main- 
tained with  considerable  care;  and  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Enriperor,  although  no  garrison  was 
maintained  within  its  precincts,  care  was  taken  to 
keep  the  building  in  repair;  and  though  the  prejudices 
of  the  country  people  prevented  anyone  from  passing 
the  night  within  the  fearful  walls,  yet  it  was  regu- 
larly visited  from  tiine  to  time  by  a  person  having 
commission  from  the  Imperial  Chaiicery  to  that 
effect.  The  occupation  of  the  domain  around  the 
castle  was  a  valuable  compensation  for  this  official 
person's  labour,  and  he  took  care  not  to  endanger  the 
HISS  of  it  by  neglecting  his  duty.  Of  late  this  officer 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  now  it  appeared  that  the 
young  Baroness  of  Arnheim  had  found  refuge  in  the 
deserted  towers  of  her  ancestors. 

The  Swiss  damsel  did  not  leave  the  youthful 
traveller  time  to  study  particularly  the  exterior  of  the 
castle,  or  to  construe  'he  meaning  of  emblems  and 
mottos,  seemini-'ly  of  an  Oriental  character,  with 
which  the  outside  was  inscribed,  and  which  expressed 
in  various  modes,  more  or  less  directly,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  builders  of  this  extensive  pile  to  the 
learning  of  the  Eastern  sages.  Ere  he  had  time  to 
take  more  than  a  general  survey  of  the  place,  the  voice 
of  the  Swi^f  maiden  called  him  to  an  angle  of  the 
wall  in  which  there  was  a  projection,  from  whence  a 
long  plarik  e.xterided  oyer  a  dry  moat,  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  window  in  which  Annette  was  stand- 


"  You  have  forgotten  your  Swiss  lessons  alrtady," 
said  she,  observing  that  Arthur  went  rather  timidlv 
about  crossing  the  temporary  and  precarious  draw* 
bridge. 

Tne  reflection  that  Anne,  her  mistress,  might  make 
the  same  observation,  lecalled  the  young  traveller  to 
the  necessary  degree  of  composure.  He  passed  over 
the  plank  with  tlie  same  sangfroid  with  which  he 
had  learned  to  brave  the  far  more  terrific  bridge, 
beneath  the  ruinous  Castle  of  Geicrstein.  He  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  window  than  Annette,  taking  ofl 
her  mask,  bade  him  welcome  to  Germany,  and  to  old 
friends  with  new  names. 

"Anne  of  Geierstein,"  she  said,  "is  no  more; 
but  you  will  presently  see  the  Lady  Baroness  ot 
Arnheim,  who  is  extremely  like  her;  and  I,  who  was 
Annette  Veik'hen  in  Switzerland,  the  servant  to  a 
damsel  who  was  not  esteemed  much  greater  than 
myself,  am  now  the  young  Baroness's  waiting- 
woman,  and  make  every  body  of  less  quality  stand 
back." 

"If,  in  such  circumstances,"  said  young Philipson, 
"  you  have  the  influence  due  to  your  consequence,  let 
me  beseech  of  vou  to  tell  the  Baroness,  since  we 
must  now  call  her  so,  that  my  present  intrusion  on 
her  is  occasioned  by  my  ignorance." 

"Away,  away,"  said  the  girl,  laughing,  "I  know 
better  what  to  say  in  your  behalf.  You  are  not  the 
first  poor  mon  and  pedlar  that  has  got  the  graces 
of  a  great  lady;  but  I  warrant  you  it  was  not  by 
making  humble  apologies,  and  talking  of  uninten- 
tional intrusion.  I  will  tell  her  of  love,  which  all 
the  Rhine  cannot  quench,  and  which  has  driven  you 
hither,  leaving  you  no  other  choice  than  to  come  or 
to  perish!" 

"Nay,  but  Annette,  Annette" 

"Fie  on  you  for  a  fool, —make  a  shorter  name  of  it, 
—cry  Anne,  Anne!  and  there  will  be  more  prospect 
of  your  being  answered." 

So  saying,  the  wild  girl  ran  out  of  the  room,  dc 
lighted,  as  a  mountaineer  of  her  description  waa 
hkelv  to  be,  with  the  thought  of  having  done  as  slie 
would  desire  to  be  done  by,  in  her  benevolent  exer- 
tions to  bring  two  lovers  together,  when  on  the  eve 
of  inevitable  separation. 

In  this  self-approving  dispcsition,  Annette  sped  up 
a  narrow  turnpike  stair  to  a  closet,  or  dressing-room 
where  her  young  mistress  was  seated,  and  exclaimed 

with  open  mouth, — "Anne  of  Gei ,  I  mean  my 

Lady  Baroness,  they  are  come — they  are  come!" 

"The  Pbilipsons?"  said  Anne,  almost  breathless 
as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  Yes— no— "  answered  the  girl ;  "that  is,  yes, — 
for  the  best  of  them  is  come,  and  that  is  Arthur." 

"  What  meanest  thou,  girl  ?  Is  not  Signior  Philip- 
son,  the  father,  along  with  his  son  ?" 

"Not  he,  indeed,"  answered  Veilchen,  "nor  did  I 
ever  think  of  asking  about  him.  He  was  no  friend  of 
mine,  nor  of  any  one  else,  lave  the  old  Landamman* 
and  well  met  they  were  for  a  couple  of  wiseacres,  with 
eternal  proverbs  in  their  mouths,  and  care  upon  their 
brows." 

"Unkind,  inconsiderate  girl,  what  hast  thou  done  ?" 
said  Anne  of  Geierstein.  Did  I  not  warn  and  charge 
thee  to  bring  them  both  hither?  and  you  have  brought 
the  voung  man  alone  to  a  place  where  we  are  nearly 
in  solitude !  What  will  he— what  can  he  think 
of  me  1" 

"  \Vhy,  what  should  I  have  done?"  said  Annette, 
remaining  firm  in  her  argument.  "He  was  alone, 
and  should  I  have  sent  him  down  to  the  dorfl'  to  be 
murdered  by  the  Rhingrave's  Lanz-knechts?  All  is 
fish,  I  trow,  that  comes  to  their  net;  and  how  is  h<j 
to  get  through  this  country,  so  beset  with  wandering 
soldiers,  robber  barons,  (I  beg  your  ladyship's  par- 
don,) and  roguish  Italians,  flocking  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  standard  7— Not  to  mention  the  greatest 
terror  of  all,  that  is  never  in  one  shape  or  other  absent 
from  one's  eye  or  thought." 

"Hush,  hush,  girl  I  add  not  utter  madness  to  the 
excess  of  folly;  but  let  us  think  what  is  to  be  done. 
For  our  sake,  for  his  own,  this  unfortunate  young 
man  must  leave  this  castle  instantly." 

"You  must  take  the  message  yourself  *hen.  Ann**— 
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Ibeg  pardon,  most  noble  Baroness ;— n  may  be  very 
fit  for  a  lad/  of  high  birth  to  send  such  a  message, 
which,  indeed,  I  have  heard  the  Minne-singers  tell  in 
their  romances  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  meet  one  for 
me,  or  any  frank-hearted  Swiss  girl,  to  carry.  No 
more  foolery ;  but  remember,  if  you  were  born  Baron- 
ess of  Arnheim,  you  have  been  bred  and  brought  up  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Swiss  hills,  and  should  comUict  your- 
Belf  like  an  honest  and  well-meaning  damsel." 

"And  in  what  does  ym  wisdom  reprehend  my 
folly,  good  Mademoiselle  Annette  ?"  replied  the  Ba- 
roness. ,     ■     • 

"Ay,  marry!  now  our  noble  blood  stirs  m  our  veins. 
But  remember,  gentle  my  lady,  that  it  was  a  bargain 
between  us,  when  Heft  yonder  noble  mountains,  and 
the  free  air  that  blows  over  them,  ro  coop  myself  up 
in  this  land  of  prisons  and  slaves,  that  I  should  speak 
my  mind  to  you  as  freely  as  I  d;J  when  our  heads  lay 
on  the  same  pillow." 

"  Speak,  then,"  said  Anne,  studiously  averting  her 
face  as  she  prepared  to  listen  ;  "  but  beware  that  you 
Bay  nothing  which  it  is  unfit  for  me  to  hear." 

"I  will  speak  nature  and  common  sense;  and  if 
your  noble  ears  are  not  made  fit  to  hear  and  under- 
stand these,  the  fault  lies  in  them,  and  not  in  my 
tonaue.  Look  you,  you  have  saved  this  youth  from 
two  great  dangers, — one  at  the  earth-shoot  at  Geier- 
Btein,  the  other  this  very  day,  when  his  life  was  beset. 
A  handsome  young  man  he  is,  well  spoken,  and  well- 
qualified  10  gain  deservedly  a  lady's  favour.  Before 
you  saw  him,  the  Swiss  youth  were  at  least  not  odious 
tovou.  You  danced  with  them,— you  jested  \vith 
them,— you  were  the  general  object  of  their  admira- 
tion,- and,  as  you  well  know,  you  might  have  had 
your  choice  through  the  Canton— Why,  I  think  it  pos- 
sible a  little  urgency  might  have  brought  you  to  think 
of  Rudolph  Donnernugel  as  your  mate." 

"Never,  wench,  never  !"  exclaimed  Anne. 

"  Be  not  so  very  positive,  my  lady.  Had  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  uncle  in  the  first  place,  I  think, 
in  my  poor  sentiment,  he  might  at  some  lucky  moment 
have  carried  the  niece.  But  since  we  have  known 
this  young  Englishman,  it  has  been  little  less  than 
contemning,  despising,  and  something  like  hating,  all 
the  men  whom  you  could  endure  well  enough  before." 

"Well,  w^il,"  said  Anne,  "I  will  detest  and  hate 
thee  more  than  any  of  them,  unless  you  bring  your 
matters  to  an  end." 

"  Softly,  noble  lady,  fair  and  easy  go  far.  All  this 
arises  you  love  the  young  man,  and  let  those  say  that 
you  are  \vrong,  who  think  there  is  any  thing  wonder- 
ful in  the  matter.  T.iere  is  rnuch  to  justify  you,  and 
nothing  that  I  know  against  it." 

"  What,  foolish  girl !  Remember  my  birth  forbids 
ine  to  love  a  mean  man— my  condition  to  love  a  poor 
man— my  father's  commands  to  love  one  whose  ad- 
dresses are  without  his  consent— above  all,  my  maid- 
enly pride  forbids  me  fixing  my  affections  on  one 
who  cares  not  for  me,— nay,  perhaps,  is  prejudiced 
against  me  by  appearances." 

'  Here  is  a  fine  homily !"  said  Annette  ;^"  but  I  can 
dear  every  point  of  it  as  easily  as  father  Francis  does 
his  text  in  a  holiday  sermon.  Your  oirth  is  a  silly 
dream,  which  you  have  only  learned  to  value  within 
these  two  or  three  days,  when,  having  come  to  Ger- 
man soil,  some  of  the  old  German  weed,  usually 
called  familv  pride,  has  begun  to  germinate  in  your 
heart.  Think  of  such  folly  as  you  thouglu  when  you 
lived  at  Geierstein,  that  is,  duriiigall  the  rational  part 
of  your  life,  and  this  great  terrible  prejudice  will  sink 
into  nothing.  By  condition,  I  conceive  you  mean 
estate.  But  Philipson's  father,  who  is  the  most  free- 
hearted of  men,  will  surely  give  his  son  as  many  zee- 
chins  as  will  stock  a  mountain  farm.  You  have  fire- 
'vood  for  the  cutting,  and  land  for  the  occupying,  since 
vou  are  surely  entitled  to  part  of  Geierstein.  and 
gladly  will  yoiir  imcle  put  you  in  possession  of  it.  You 
can  manage  the  dairy,  Arthur  can  shoot,  hunt,  fish, 
plough,  harrow  and  reap." 

Anne  of  Geierstein  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  greatly 
doubted  her  lover's  skill  in  the  last  of  the  accomplish- 
ments enumerated. 

"Well,  well,  he  can  learn,  then,"  said  Annette  Veil- 
ehun  i  "  and  vou  will  only  live  the  harder  the  first 


vear  or  so.  Besides,  Sigismund  Biederman  will  aid 
him  willingly,  and  he  is  a  very  horse  at  labour;  and 
I  know  another  besides,  who  is  a  friend" 

"Of  thine  own,  I  warrant,"  quoth  the  young  Ba- 
roness. 

"Marrv,  it  is  my  poor  friend,  Louis  Sprengrr;  and 
I'll  never  be  so  false-hearted  as  to  deny  my  bachelor." 

"Well,  well,  but  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this?" 
said  the  Baroness,  impatiently. 

"The  end  of  it,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Annette,  "is 
very  simple.  Here  are  priests  and  prayer-books  within 
a  mile — go  down  to  the  parlour,  speak  your  mind  to 
your  lover,  or  hear  him  speak  his  mind  to  you;  join 
hands,  go  quietly  back  to  Geierstein  in  the  character 
of  man  and  wife,  and  get  every  thing  ready  to  receive 
your  uncle  on  his  return.  This  is  the  way  that  a  plain' 
Swiss  wench  would  cut  ofTthe  romance  of  a  German 
Baroness" 

"  And  break  the  heart  of  her  father,"  said  the  young 
lady,  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  more  tough  than  you  are  aware  of,"  replied 
Annette;  "  he  hath  not  lived  without  you  so  long,  but 
that  he  will  be  able  to  spare  you  for  the  rest  of  his  life,' 
a  great  deal  more  easily  than  you,  with  all  your  new>- 
fangled  ideas  of  quality,  will  be  able  to  endure  hi9 
schemes  of  wealth  and  ambition,  which  will  aim  at 
making  you  the  wife  of  some  illustrious  Count,  like 
De  Hagenbach,  whom  we  saw  not  long  since  make 
such  an  edifying  end,  to  the  great,  example  of  all 
Robber-Chivalry  upon  the  Rhine." 

"  Thy  plan  is  naught,  wench ;  a  childish  vision  of  a 
girl,  who  never  knew  more  of  hfe  than  she  has  heard 
told  over  her  milking-pail.  Remember  that  my  uncle 
entertains  the  highest  ideas  of  famijv  discinline,  and 
that  to  act  contrary  to  my  father's  will,  would  destroy 
us  in  his  good  opinion.  Why  else  am  I  hero  1  where- 
fore has  he  resigned  his  guardianship  ?  and  why  am 
I  obliged  to  change  the  habits  that  are  dear  to  me,  and 
assume  the  manners  of  a  people  that  are  strange,  and 
therefore  unpleasing  to  me  7' 

"Your  uncle,"  said  Annette  firmly  "is  Landam- 
manof  the  Canton  of  Unterwalden  ;  respects  us  free- 
dom, and  is  the  sworn  protector  of  its  laws,  of  which, 
when  you,  a  denizen  of  the  Confederacy,  claim  the 
protection,  he  cannot  refuse  it  to  you." 

"  Even  then."  said  the  young  Baroness,  "  I  should 
forfeit  his  good  opinion,  his  more  than  paternal  atiec- 
tion ;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this.  Know, 
that  althouch  I  could  have  loved  the  young  man, 
whom  I  will  not  deny  to  be  as  amiable  as  yoir  par- 
tiality paints  him — know," — she  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment,— "that  he  has  never  spoken  a  word  to  me  on 
such  a  subject  as  you,  without  knowing  either  his  sen- 
timents or  mine,  would  intrude  on  my  consideration." 

"Is  it  possible!"  answered  Annette.  "I  thought'— 
I  believed,  though  I  have  never  pressed  on  your  con- 
fidence— that  you  must — attached  as  you  were  to  each 
other — have  spoken  together,  like  true  maid  and  true 
bachelor,  before  now.  I  have  done  wrong,  when  I 
thought  to  do  for  the  best.^s  it  possible !-— such  things 
have  been  heard  of  even  in  our  canton — is  it  possible 
he  can  have  harboured  so  unutterably  base  purposes, 
as  that  Martin  of  Brisach,  who  made  love  to  Adela  of 
the  Sundgau,  enticed  her  to  folly— the  thing,  though 
almost  incredible,  is  true — fled— fled  frorn  the  country 
and  boasted  of  his  villany,  till  her  cousin  Raymund 
silenced  for  ever  his  infamous  triumph,  bybeatin^his 
brains  out  with  his  club,  even  in  the  verv  street  of  the 
villain's  native  town  ?  Bv  the  holy  Mother  of  Ein- 
siedlen  !  could  I  suspect  this  Englishman  of  medi- 
tating such  treason,  I  would  saw  the  plank  across  the 
moat  till  a  fly's  weight  would  break  it,  and  it  should 
be  at  six  fathom  deep  that  he  should  abye  the  perfidy 
which  dared  to  meditate  dishonour  against  an  adopted 
daughter  of  Switzerland !" 

As  Ar.nette  Veilchen  spoke,  all  the  fire  of  her  moun- 
tain courage  flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  listened 
reluctantly  while  Anne  of  Geierstein  endeavoured  to 
obliterate  the  dangerous  impression  which  her  former 
words  had  impressed  on  her  simple  but  faithful  , 
attendant. 

"On  my  word" — she  said,  "on  my  soitl- you  do 
Arthur  Philipson  injustice — foul  injustice,  in  intima- 
ting such  a  suspicion ;— his  conduct  towards  mo  ^aa 
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ever  been  uprignt  and  honoutable— a  friend  to  a  friend 
— a  brother  to  a  sister— could  not,  in  all  he  has  done 
and  said,  have  been  more  respectful,  niore  anxiously 
affectionate,  more  undeviatingly  candid.  In  our  fre- 
quent interviews  and  intercourse  he  has  indeed  seemed 
very  kind — very  attached.  But  had  I  been  dispos  ,d 
— at  times  I  may  have  been  too  much  so— to  hsten  to 
him  with  endurance,"— the  young  lady  here  put  her 
hand  on  her  forehead,  but  the  tears  streamed  through 
her  slender  fingers, — "  he  has  never  spoke  of  any  love 
— any  preference  ; — if  he  indeed  entertains  any,  some 
obstacle,  insurmountable  on  his  part,  has  interfered  to 
prevent  him." 

"  Obstacle  1"  replied  the  Swiss  damsel.  "  Ay, 
doubtless— some  cnildisK  bashfulness— some  foolish 
idea  about  your  birth  being  so  high  above  his  own — 
eome  dream  of  modesty  pushed  to  e.xtremity,  wliich 
considers  as  impenetrable  the  ice  of  a  spring  frost. 
This  delusion  may  be  broken  by  a-  moment's  en- 
couragement, and  I  will  take  the  "task  on  myself,  to 
spare  your  blushes,  my  dearest  Anne." 

"No,  no;  for  heaven's  sake,  no,  Veilchen !"  an- 
swered the  Baroness,  to  whom  Annette  had  so  long 
been  a  companion  and  confidant,  rather  than  a  do- 
mestic. "You  cannot  anticipate  the  nature  of  the 
obstacles  which  may  prevent  his  thinking  on  what 
you  are  so  desirous  to  promote.  Hear  me^-My  early 
education,  and  the  instructions  of  my  kind  uncle, 
have  taught  me  to  know  something  more  of  foreign- 
ers and  their  fashions,  than  I  ever  could  have  learned 
in  our  happy  retirement  of  Geierstein  ;  I  am  well  nigh 
convinced  that  these  Philipsons  are  of  rank,  as  they 
are  of  manners  and  bearing  far  superior  to  the  occu- 
pation which  they  appear  to  hold.  The  father  is  a 
man  of  deep  observation,  of  high  thought  and  pre- 
tension, and  lavish  of  gifts,  far  beyond  what  consists 
with  the  utmost  liberality  of  a  trader." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Annette  ;  "  I  will  say  for  myself, 
that  the  silver  chain  he  gave  me  weighs  against  ten 
rilver  crowns,  and  the  cross  which  Arthur  added  to  it, 
the  day  after  the  long  ride  we  had  together  up  towards 
Mens  Pilatre,  is  worth,  they  tell  me,  as  much  more. 
There  is  not  the  like  of  it  in  the  Cantons.  Well, 
what  then  1  They  are  rich,  so  are  you.  So  much  the 
better." 

"  Alas  !  Annette,  they  are  not  only  rich,  but  noble. 
I  am  persuaded  of  this ;  for  I  have  observed  often, 
that  even  the  father  retreated,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
and  dignified  contempt,  from  discussions  with  Don- 
nerhugel  and  others,  who,  in  our  plain  way,  wished 
to  fasten  a  dispute  upon  him.  And  when  a  rude  ob- 
servation or  blunt  pleasantry  was  pointed  at  the  son, 
his  eye  flashed,  his  cheek  coloured,  and  it  was  only 
a  glance  from  his  father  which  induced  him  to  repress 
the  retort  of  no  friendly  character  which  rose  to 
his  lips." 

"  You  have  been  a  close  observer,"  said  Annette. 
"  All  this  may  be  true,  but  I  nr'ed  it  not.  But  what 
then,  I  say  once  more?  If  Arthur  has  some  fine 
noble  name  in  his  own  country,  are  not  you  your- 
self Baroness  of  Arnheim  ?  ■  And  I  will  frankly  allow 
it  as  something  of  worth,  if  it  smooths  the  way  to  a 
match,  where  I  think  you  must  look  for  happiness — 
1  hope  so,  else  I  am  sure  it  should  have  no  encour- 
agement from  me." 

"  I  do  believe  so,  my  faithful  Veilchen;  but,  alas! 
how  can  you,  in  the  stateof  natural  freedom  in  which 
you  have  been  bred,  know  or  even  dream,  of  the 
various  restraints  which  this  gilded  or  golden  chain 
of  rank  and  nobility  hangs  upon  thosagkvhom  it  fet- 
ters and  encumbers,  I  fear,  as  much  a^t  decorates  ? 
nevery  country,  the  distinction  of  rank  binds  men  to 
certain  duties.  It  may  carry  with  it  restrictions, 
which  may  prevent  alliances  in  foreign  couniries—it 
often  may  prevent  them  from  consulting  their  inclina- 
tions, when  they  wed  in  their  own.  It  leads  to  alli- 
anoes  in  which  the  heart  is  never  consulted,  to  treaties 
of  niarriage,  which  are  often  formed  when  the  parties 
are  in  the  cradle,  or  in  leading  stri^g^  but  which  are 
not  the  less  bindin"  on  them  in  honour  and  faith. 
Such  may  exist  in  the  present  case.  These  alliances 
are  often  blended  and  mixed  up  with  state  policy;  and 
if  the  interest  of  England,  or  what  he  deems  such, 
should  have  occasioned  the  elder  Philipson  to  form 
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such  an  engagement,  Arthur  would  break  liis  own 
heart— the  heart  of  any  one  else — rather  than  make 
false  his  father's  word." 

"  The  more  shame  to  them  that  formed  sucb  an 
engagement!"  said  Annette.  "Well,  they  talk  of 
England  being  a  free  country;  but  if  they  can  bar 
youn"  men  and  women  of  the  natural  privilege  to  call 
their  nearts  and  hands  their  own,  I  would  as  soon  be 
a  German  serf.— Well,  lady,  you  are  wise  and  I  am 
ignorant.  But  what  is  to  be  done  7  I  have  brought 
this  young  man  here,  expecting,  God  knows,  a  hap- 
pier issue  to  your  meeting.  Rut  it  is  clear  you  cannot 
marry  him  without  his  asking  you.  Now,  although 
I  confess  that,  if  1  could  think  him  willing  to  fqrfei. 
the  hand  of  the  fairest  maid  of  the  Cantons,  either 
from  want  of  manly  courage  to  ask  it,  or  from  regard 
to  some  ridiculous  engagement,  formed  betwixt  his 
father  and  some  other  nobleman  of  their  island  of  no- 
blemen, I  would  not  in  either  case  grudge  him  a  duck- 
ing in  the  moat ;  yet  it  is  another  question,  whet.her  we 
should  send  him  down  to  be  murdered  among  those 
cut-throats  of  the  Rhingrave  ;  and  unless  we  do  so,  I 
know  not  how  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"  Then  let  the  boy  William  give  attendarice  on  him 
here,  and  do  you  see  to  his  accommodation.  It  is 
best  we  do  not  meet." 

"I  will,"  said  Annette;  "yet  what  am  I  to  say 
for  you  7  Unhappily,  I  let  him  know  that  you  were 
here." 

"Alas,  imprudent  girl!  Yet  why  should  I  blame 
thee,"  said  Anne  of  Geierstein,  "  when  the  impru- 
dence has  been  so  great  on  my  own  side.  It  is  my- 
self, whp,  suffering  my  imagination  to  rest  too  long 
upon  this  young  man  and  liis  merits,  have  led  me 
into  this  entanglement.  But  I  will  show  thee  that  I 
can  overcome  this  folly,  and  I  will  not  seek  in  my 
own  error  a  cause  for  evading  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
Go,  Veilchen,  get  some  refreshment  ready.  Thou 
shalt  sup  with  us,  and  thou  must  not  leave  us.  Thou 
shah  see  me  behave  as  becomes  both  a  German  lady 
and  a  Swiss  maiden.  Get  me  first  a  candle,  how- 
ever, my  girl,  for  I  must  wash  these  tell-tales,  my 
eyes,  and  arrange  my  dress." 

To  Annette  this  whole  explanation  had  been  one 
scene  of  astonishment,  for,  in  the  simple  ideas  of 
love  and  courtship  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up 
amid  the  Swiss  mountains,  she  had  expected  that  the 
two  lovers  would  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  of 
the  absence  of  their  natural  guardians,  and  have 
united  themselves  for  ever;  and  she  had  even  ar- 
ranged a  little  secondary  plot,  in  which  she  herself 
and  Martin  Sprenger,  her  faithful  bachelor,  were  to 
reside  with  the  young  couple  as  friends  and  depend- 
ents. Silenced,  therefore,  but  not  satisfied,  by  the 
objections  of  her  young  mistress,  the  zealous  Annette 
retreated  murmuring  to  herself,— "  That  little  hint 
about  her  dress  is  the  only  natural  and  sensible  word 
she  has  said  in  my  hearing.  Please  God.  I  will  return 
and  help  her  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  That  dress- 
ing my  mistress  is  the  only  part  of  a  waiting-lady's 
life  that  I  have  the  least  fancy  for — it  seems  so  na- 
tural for  one  pretty  maiden  to  set  off  another — in  ■ 
faith  we  are  but  learning  to  dress  ourselves  at  another- 
time." 

And  with  this  sage  remark  Annette  Veilchen  trip 
ped  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Tell  me  not  of  it— I  could  ne'er  abide 

The  mummery  of  all  that  forced  civility. 

"  Pray,  sent  yourself,  my  lord."    With  cringing  hams 

The  speech  is  spoken,  and,  with  bended  knee. 

Heard  by  the  smiling  courtier.—"  Before  you,  sir  7 

It  must  be  on  the  earth  then."    Hang  it  all  I 

Th>^  pride  wiiich  cloaks  itself  in  such  poor  fashion 

Is  scarcely  fit  to  swell  a  beggar's  bosom.— O/i  Piay. 

Up  stairs  and  down  stairs  tripped  Annette  Veil- 
chen, the  soul  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  only 
habitable  corner  of  the  huge  castle  of  Arnheim.  Shis 
was  equal  to  every  kind  of  service,  and  therefore  pop- 
ped her  head  into  the  stable  to  be  sure  that  William ■ 
attended  properly  to  Arthur's  horse,  looked  into  the- 
kitchen  to  see  that  the  old  cook,  Marthon.  roasted 
the  iiariiidges  in  due  time,  (an  interference  for  'vhich 
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she  received  little  thanks,)  rummaspd  out  a  flask  or 
two  of  Rhine  wine  from  the  huge  Dom  Daniel  of  a 
cellar,  and,  finally,  just  peeped  into  the  parlour  to  see 
how  Arthur  was  looking;  when,  having  the  satisfac- 
tion to  s^-e  he  had  in  the  best  manner  he  could  sedu- 
lously arranged  his  person,  she  assured  him  that  he 
sliould  shortly  see  her  mistress,  who  was  rather  indis- 
posed, yet  could  not  refrain  from  coming  down  to  see 
8o  valued  an  acquaintance. 

Arthur  blushed  when  she  spoke  thus,  and  seemed 
80  handsome  in  the  waiting-maid's  eye,  that  she  could 
not  help  saying  to  herself,  as  she  went  to  her  young 
la<'y's  room,—  Well,  if  true  love  cannot  manage  to 
bring  that  couple  together,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
that  they  stand  boagling  at,  I  will  never  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  love  in  the  world,  let 
Martin  Sprenger  say  what  he  will,  and  swear  to  it 
on  the  gospels." 

When  she  reached  the  young  Baroness's  apartment, 
she  found,  to  her  surprise,  that,  instead  of  haying  put 
on  wfiat  finery  she  possessed,  that  young  lady's  choice 
had  preferred  the  same  simple  kirtle  which  she  had 
worn  during  the  first  dav  that  Arthur  had  dined  at 
Geierstein.  Annette  looked  at  first  puzzled  and  doubt- 
ful, then  suddenly  recognised  the  good  taste  which 
had  dictated  the  attire,  and  e.xclaimed,— "  You  are 
right— vou  are  right— it  is  best  to  meet  him  as  a  free- 
hearted Swiss  maiden." 

Anne  also  smiled  as  she  replied, — "  But,  at  the 
eauie  time,  in  the  walls  of  Arnheim,  I  must  appear  in 
some  respect  as  the  daughter  of  my  father. — Here, 
girl,  aid  me  to  put  this  gem  upon  the  riband  which 
binds  my  hair." 

It  was  an  aigrette,  or  plume,  composed  of  two 
feathers  of  a  vulture,  fastened  together  by  an  opal, 
which  changed  to  the  changing  light  with  a  variabil- 
ft>^  which  '^nchanted  the  Swiss  damsel,  who  had 
never  seen  any  thing  resembling  it  in  her  life. 

"Now,  Baroness  Anne,"  said  she,  "if  that  pretty 
thing  be  reallv  worn  as  a  sigti  of  your  rank,  it  is  the 
only  thing  belonging  to  your  dignity  that  I  should  ever 
think  of  coveting;  for  it  doth  shimmer  and  change 
colour  after  a  most  wonderful  fashion,  even  something 
like  one's  own  chef^k  when  one  is  flatttred." 

"Alas,  Annette  I"  said  the  Baroness,  passing  her 
hands  across  her  eyes,  "of  all  the  gauds  which  the 
females  of  my  house  have  owned,  this  perhaps  hath 
been  the  most  fatal  to  its  possessors." 

"And  why  then  wear  it?"  said  Annette.  "AMiy 
■wear  it  now,  of  all  days  in  the  year?" 

"  Because  it  best  reminds  me  of  my  duty  to  my  fa- 
ther and  familv.  And  now,  girl,  look  thou  sit  u  ith 
us  at  table,  and  leave  not  the  apartment;  and  see  thou 
fly  not  to  and  fro  to  help  thyself  or  others  wiih  iiiiy 
thing  on  the  board,  but  remain  quiet  and  seated  till 
Williain  helps  you  to  what  you  have  occasion  for." 

"Well,  that  is  a  gentle  fasiiion,  which  I  like  well 
enough,"  said  Aniiette,  "and  William  serves  us  so 
debonairly,  that  it  is  a  joy  to  see  him  ;  yet,  ever  and 
anon,  I  feel  as  I  were  not  Annette  Veilchen  herself, 
butonly  Annette  Veilchen's picture,  since  I  can  neither 
rise,  sit  down,  run  about,  or  stand  still,  w  ithout  break- 
ing some  rule  of  courtly  breeding.  It  is  not  so,  I  dare 
say,  witii  you,  who  are  always  mannerly." 

Less  courliv  than  thou  seemest  lo  think,"  said  the 
high-born  maiden  ;  "but  I  feel  the  restraint  more  on 
■the  greensward,  and  under  heaven's  free  air,  than 
when  I  u.ndergo  it  closed  within  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment." 

"Ah,  true— the  dancing,"  said  Annette;  "  that  was 
ijomething  to  be  sorry  for  indeed." 

"  l)irt  most  ain  I  sorry,  .■\nnette,  that  I  cannot  tell 
■wheiher  I  act  precisely  right  or  wrong  in  seeing  this 
youiig  man,  though  it  nni«l  be  for  the  last  time.  Were 
rny  father  to  arrive? — Were  Ital  Schreckenwald  to 
l"turn" ■ 

"  Your  father  is  too  deeply  en,gaged  on  some  of  his 
d«rk  and  mystic  errands,"  said  the  flip[)ant  Swiss; 
"  sailed  to  the  mountains  of  the  Brockenherg,  where 
witches  hold  th^ir  sabbath,  or  gone  on  a  hunting-party 
wi-ih  the  Wild  Huntsman." 

'  Fie,  Annette,  how  dare  you  talk  thus  of  my  fa- 
«lier?" 

"Why,  I  know  Lttle  of  him  personallv."  said  the 


damsel,  "  and  you  vourself  do  not  know  much  more. 
And  how  should  that  be  false  which  all  men  say  is 
true?" 

"  Why,  fool,  what  do  they  say  ?" 

"W^hy,  that  the  Count  is  a  wizard, — that  your 
grandmother  was  a  will-of- whisp,and  old  Ital  Schreck- 
enwald a  born  devil  incarnate;  and  there  is  soma 
truth  in  that,  whatever  comes  of  the  rest." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Gone  down  to  spend  the  night  in  the  village,  to 
see  the  Rhing:rave's  men  quartered,  and  keep  them  in 
sonie  order,  if  possible;  ibr  the  soldiers  are  disap- 
pointed of  pay  which  they  had  been  promised;  and 
when  this  happens,  nothing  resembles  a  Lauz-kneclit 
except  a  chafed  bear." 

"  Go  we  down  then,  girl ;  it  is  perhaps  the  last  night 
which  we  may  spend,  for  years,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  freedom." 

I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  marked  embarrass- 
ment with  which  Arthur  Philipson  and  Anne  of 
Geierstein  met;  neither  lifted  their  eyes,  neitherspoke 
intelligibly,  as  thev  greeted  each  other,  and  the  maiden 
herself  did  not  blush  mere  deeply  than  her  modest 
visiter;  while  the  good  humoured  Swiss  girl,  whoso 
ideas  of  love  partook  of  the  freedom  of  a  more  Arca- 
dian country  and  its  customs,  looked  on  with  eyebrows 
a  little  arched,  much  in  wonder,  and  a  little  in  con- 
tempt, at  a  couple,  as  she  might  think,  acted  with 
such  unnatural  and  constrained  reserve.  Deep  was 
the  reverence  and  the  blush  with  which  Arthur  otTered 
Ins  hand  to  the  young  lady,  and  her  acceptance  of 
the  courtesy  had  the  same  character  of  extreme  bash- 
fulness,  agitation,  and  embarrassment.  In  short, 
though  little  or  nothing  intelligible  passed  between 
this  very  handsome  and  interesting  couple,  the  inter- 
view itself  did  not  on  that  account  lose  any  interest. 
Arthur  handed  the  maiden,  as  was  the  duty  of  a  gal- 
lant of  the  day,  into  the  next  room,  where  their  re- 
past was  prepared;  and  Annette,  who  watched  with 
singular  attention  every  thing  which  occurred,  fel." 
with  astonishment,  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  higher  orders  of  society  had  such  an  influence  even 
over  her  freebiirn  mind,  as  the  rites  of  the  DruiJs  ovel 
thai  of  the  Rouian  general,  when  he  said, 
"  I  scorn  tlii'm,  j  ut  they  awe  rae." 

"What  can  have  changed  thein  ?"  said  Annette: 
"when  at  Geierstein  they  looked  but  like  another  girl 
and  bachelor,  only  that  Anne  is  so  very  handsome; 
but  now  they  move  in  time  and  manner  as  if  the/ 
were  leading  a  stately  paviii,  and  behave  to  each  othei 
with  as  much  formal  respect  as  if  he  were  Landam- 
iii.'in  of  the  Unterwalden,  and  she  the  first  lady  of 
Heme.  'Tis  all  very  fine,  doubtless,  but  it  is  not  ihe 
way  that  Martin  Sprenger  makes  love." 

Apparently,  the  circumstances  in  which  each  of  the 
young  people  v.ere  placed,  recalled  to  them  the  habits 
of  lofty,  and  somewhat  formal  courtesy,  to  which  they 
might  have  been  acc-.stomed  in  former  days;  and 
while  the  Baroness  felt  it  necessary  to  observe  the 
strictest  decorum,  in  ordc-r  to  qualify  the  reception  of 
Arthur  into  the  interior  of  her  retreat,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  pri>foundiiess  ol 
his  ivspect,  that  he  was  incapable  of  misusing  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  They  placed 
themselves  at  table,  scrupiilouslv  observing  the  dis- 
tance which  might  become  a  ''yirtious  gentleman 
and  maid."  The  vouth  William  did  the  sci-vice  of  the 
entertainment  with  deftness  and  courtesy,  as  one  well 
accustomed  to  such  duty;  and  Annette,  placing  her- 
sdf  beiwx^n  tkem,  and  endeavouring  as  closely  as  she 
could,  to  adhere  to  the  ceremonies  which  she  saw 
them  observe,  made  practice  of  the  civilities  which 
were  expected  iVoin  the  attendant  of  a  baroness.  Va- 
rious, however,  were  the  errors  which  she  comniilted. 
Her  demeanour  in  general  was  that  of  a  greyhound 
in  the  slips,  re.idy  to  start  up  every  moment ;  and  she 
was  only  withheld  bv  the  recollection  that  she  was  to 
ask  for  that  which  she  had  far  more  mind  to  help  her- 
self to. 

Other  points  of  etiquette  were  transgressed  in  their 
turn,  aftt'"  the  repast  was  over,  and  the  attendant  had 
retired.  The  waiting  damSel  often  mingled  too  un- 
crre>noniously  in  the  conversation,  and  could  not  help 
calliiii;  her  mistress  by  her  Christian  name  of  Anne. 
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and,  in  dpfiance  of  nil  decorum,  addrL-jsi'd  hor,  as 
well  as  Philipson,  with  the  pronoun  thou.  \y!iich  then, 
as  -.vtll  as  now,  was  a  dreadful  solecism  in  German 
ooliieness.  Her  bUmders  were  so  far  fortunate,  that 
by  funiishinc!  the  younj;  lady  and  Artiiiir  with  a  topic 
foreign  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  situation, 
they  enabled  them  to  withdraw  their  atteinions  from 
Js  embarrassments,  and  to  e.x'chanire  smiles  at  poor 
Annette's  expense.  She  was  no!  Ions  of  perceiving 
this,  and  half  nettled,  half  availing  nerself  of  the 
apology  to  speak  her  mind,  said,  with  considerable 
spirit,  "'Von  liave  both  been  very  merry,  forsooth,  at 
my  ex])ense,  and  all  because  I  wished  rather  to  rise 
and  seek  what  I  wanted,  than  wait  till  the  poor  fel- 
low, who  was  kept  trotting  between  the  board  and 
beauffii-t,  foimd  leisure  to  bring  it  to  me.  You  laugh 
at  me  now,  because  I  call  you  bv  your  names,  as  tiiey 
were  given  to  you  in  the  blessed  church  at  vour  chris- 
tening; and  because  I  say  to  you  t/iec  and  thou,  ad- 
dressing my  Juncker  and  my  Yungfrnu  as  I  would 
do  if  I  were  on  my  knees  praying  to  Heaven.  But 
for  all  your  new  world  fancies,  I  can  tell  vou,  you  are 
but  a  couple  of  children,  who  do  not  Itnow  your 
own  minds,  and  are  jesting  away  the  only  leisure 
given  you  to  provide  for  your  own  happiness.  Nay, 
frovvn  not,  my  sweet  Mistress  Baroness;  I  have  looked 
at  Mount  Pilatre  too  often,  to  fear  a  gloomy  brow." 

"Peace,  Annette,"  said  her  mistress,  "or  quit  the 
room." 

"Were  I  not  more  yonr  friend  than  I  atn  my  own," 
said  the  headstrong  and  undaunted  Annette,  "I 
would  quit  the  room,  and  the  castle  to  boot,  and  leave 
you  to  hold  your  house  here,  with  your  amiable  sene- 
schal, Ita!  Schreckenwald." 

"  If  not  for  lovp  "et  for  shame,  for  charity,  be  silent, 
or  leave  the  room." 

"Xay,"  said  Annette,  "my  bolt  is  shot,  and  I  have 
but  hinted  at  what  all  upon  Geierstein  Green  said,  the 
night  when  the  bow  of  Buttisholz  was  bended.  You 
know  what  the  old  saw  s&ys" 

"Peace!  peace,  for  Hea\en's  sake,  or  I  must  needs 
fly  !"  said  the  voung  Baroness. 

"Nay,  then,^'  said  .Annette,  considerably  changing 
hrr  lone,  as  if  afraid  that  her  mistress  should  actually 
retire,  "if  you  must  fly,  necessity  must  have  its 
course.  I  know  no  one  who  can  follow.  This  mis- 
tress of  mine,  .Sirjnior  Arthur,  would  nquire  for  her 
attendant,  not  a  homely  gill  of  fl^^sh  and  blood  like 
myself,  but  a  waiting  woman  with  substance  coin- 
posed  of  gossamer,  and  breath  suppbed  by  the  spirit 
of  ether.  Would  you  believe  it— It  is  .seriously  held 
by  many,  that  she  partakes  of  the  race  of  spirits  of  the 
elements,  which  makes  her  so  much  more  bashful 
than  maidens  of  this  every-day  world." 

Anne  of  Geierstein  seemed  rather  glad  to  lead 
away  the  convprsation  from  the  turn  which  her  way- 
ward maiden  had  given  to  it,  and  to  turn  it  on  more 
indilferent  subjects,  though  these  were  still  personal 
to  herself. 

"  Signior  Arthur,"  she  said,  "  thinks,  perhaps,  he 
has  some  room  to  nourish  some  such  strange  suspi- 
cion as  your  heedless  folly  e.xoresses,  and  some  fools 
believe,  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Confess, 
Signior  Arthur,  you  thought  strangely  of  me  when  I 
passed  your  guard  upon  the  bridge  of  Graffs-lust,  on 
tiie  night  last  past." 

The  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
so  greatly  surprised  him  at  the  time,  so  startled  Ar- 
thur, that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  comrnanded 
hims(.-lf,  so  as  to  attempt  an  answer  at  al! ;  and  what 
he  did  say  on  the  occasion  was  broken  and  uncon- 
nected. 

"  I  did  hear,  1  own — that  is,  Rudolph  Donnerhugel 
reported— Gut  that  I  believed  that  you,  gentle  lady, 
were  other  than  a  Christian  maiden" ~ 

"  -Nay,  if  Rudolph  were  the  reporter,"  said  Annette, 
"you  v.ould  hear  the  worst  of  my  lady  and  her  line- 
age, tliat  is  certain.  He  is  one  of  those  prudent  per- 
sonages ■.vhodpf)reciatfc  and  find  fault  with  the  goods 
he  has  thoughts  of  purchasinu,  in  order  to  deter  other 
offerers.  Yes,  he  told  you  a  fine  goblin  storj-,  1  war- 
rant you,  of  my  lady's  grandmother;  and  truly,  it  so 
happened,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  gave,  I 
'iare  say  some  co'our  in  your  eyes  to" 


"Not  so,  Annette,"  answered  Arthur;  "whatever 
might  be  said  of  your  lady  that  sounded  uncouth  and 
strange,  fell  to  the  ground  as  incredible." 

"Not  quite  so  iTiuch  so,  I  fancy,"  interrupted  An- 
nette, without  heeding  sign  or  frown.  "I  stronsly 
suspect  I  should  have  Fiad  much  more  trouble  in  drag- 
ing  you  hither  to  this  castle,  had  you  known  you 
were  approaching  the  haunt  of  the  Nymph  of  the 
Fire,  the  Salamander,  as  they  call  her,  not  to  mention 
the  shock. of  again  seeing  the  descendant  of  that 
Maiden  of  the  Fiery  Mantle." 

"Peace,  once  more,  Annette,"  said  her  mistress; 
"since  Fate  has  occasioned  this  meeting,  let  us  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  to  disabuse  our  English  friend, 
of  *he  absurd  report  he  has  li.stened  to  with  doubt 
and  wonder  perhaps,  but  not  with  absolute  incredu- 
lity. 

Signior  Arthur  Philipson,"  she  proceeded,  "it  is 
true  my  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side,  Baroa 
Herman  of  Arnhheiin,  was  a  tnan  of  great  knowledge 
in  abstruse  sciences.  He  was  also  a  presiding  judge 
of  a  tribunal  of  which  you  must  have  heard,  called 
the  Holy  Vehme.  One  night  a  stranger,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  agents  of  that  body,  which  (crossmg  her- 
self) it  is  not  safe  even  to  name,  arrived  at  the  castle 
and  craved  his  protection,  and  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality. My  grandfather,  finding  the  advance  which 
the  stranger  had  made  to  the  rank  of  Adept,  gave 
him  his  protection,  and  became  bail  to  deliver  him  to 
answer  the  charge  against  him,  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
which  delay  he  was,  it  seems,  entitled  to  require  on 
his  behalf.  They  studied  together  during  that  term, 
and  pushed  their  researches  Into  the  mysicries  of  na- 
ture, as  far,  in  all  probability,  as  men  have  the  power 
of  urging  them.  When  the  fatal  day  drew  mgh  on 
which  the  guest  must  part  from  his  host,  he  asked 
permission  to  bring  his  daughter  to  the  castle,  that 
thev  might  exchange  a  last  farewell.  She  was  in- 
troduced with  much  secrecy,  and  after  some  days, 
finding  that  her  father's  fate  was  so  uncertain,  the 
Baron  with  the  sage's  consent,  agreed  to  give  the 
forlorn  maiden  ref'ige  in  his  castle,  hoping  to  obtain 
from  her  some  additional  information  concurning  the 
languages  and  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  Dannische- 
mpfid.  Iter  father,  left  this  castle,  to  >^o  to  render  him- 
self up  to  the  Vehme-gericht  at  Fulda.  The  result 
is  unknown;  perhaps  he  was  saved  by  Baron  Arn- 
heim's  testimony,  perhaps  he  wa.s  given  up  to  the 
steel  and  the  cord.  On  such  matters,  who  dare  speak  1 

"  The  fair  Persian  became  the  wife  of  her  guardian 
and  protector.  Amid  many  excellences,  she  had  one 
peculiarity  allied  to  imprudence.  She  availed  herself 
of  her  foreign  dress  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  a 
beauty,  which  was  said  to  have  been  marvellous,  and 
an  agility  seldom  equalled,  to  impose  upon  and  terri.'y 
the  ignorant  German  ladies,  who,  hearing  her  speaK 
Persian  and  Arabic,  were  already  disposed  to  consider 
her  a'S  over  closely  connected  with  unlavvful  arts. 
She  was  of  a  fanciful  and  imaginative  disposition,  and 
delighted  to  place  herself  in  such  colours  and  circuin-  • 
stances  as  might  confirm  their  most  ridiculous  suspi- 
cions, which  -she  co  isidered  only  as  matter  of  sport. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  stories  to  which  she  gave 
rise.  Her  first  appearance  in  the  castle  was  said  to 
be  highlv  picturesque,  and  to  have  inferred  something 
of  the  marvellous.  With  the  levity  of  a  child,  she 
had  some  childish  passions,  and  while  she  encou- 
raged the  growth  and  circulation  of  the  most  ex- 
fraordinarv  legends  amongst  some  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, she 'entered  into  disputes  with  persons  of  he.'' 
own  quality  concerning  rank  and  precedence,  oa 
whicn  the  ladies  of  Westphalia  have  at  all  times  se-* 
great  store.  This  cost  her  her  life;  for,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  christening  of  mv  poor  mother,  tho 
Baroness  of  Arnheim  died  suddenly,  even  while  a 
splendid  company  was  assembled  in  the  castle  chape, 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  wts  believed  that  sho 
died  of  poison,  administered  by  the  tidrtni^^^s  Siein- 
feldt,  with  whom  she  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  quarrel, 
entered  into  chiefly  on  behalf  of  her  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  Countess  Waldstetten." 

"And  the  opal  gem?— and  the  sprinkling  with 
water?"  said  Arthur  Philipson. 

"Ah!"  replied   the   young  Baroness.   "I  see  you 
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desire  to  hear  the  real  truth  of  my  family  history,  of 
which  you  have  yet  learned  only  the  romantic  legend. 
The  sprinkling  of  water  was  necessarily  had  recourse 
to,  on  my  ancestress's  first  swoon.  As  f^r  the  opal, 
T  heard  that  it  did  indeed  grow  pale,  but  only  because 
It  is  said  to  be  the  nature  of  that  noble  gem,  on  the 
approach  of  poison.  Some  part  of  the  quarrel  with 
the  Baroness  Steinfeldt  was  about  the  right  of  the 
Persian  maiden  to  wear  this  stone,  which  an  ancestor 
of  my  family  won  in  battle  from  the  Soldan  of  Tre- 
bizond.  All  these  things  were  confused  in  popular 
tradition,  and  the  real  facts  turned  into  a  fairy  tale." 

"But  you  have  said  nothing,"  suggested  Arthur 
Philipson,  "on— on" 

"On  what?"  said  his  hostess. 

"  On  your  appearance  last  night." 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  she,  "  that  a 'man  of  sense, 
and  an  Englishman,  cannot  gucs  at  the  explanation 
which  I  have  to  give,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  dis- 
tmctly  7  My  father,  you  are  aware,  has  been  a  busy 
man  in  a  disturbed  country,  and  has  incurred  the 
hatred  of  many  powerful  persons.  He  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  move  in  secret,  and  avoid  unnecessary 
observation.  He  was,  besides,  averse  to  meet  his 
brother,  the  Landamman.  I  was  therefore,  told,  on 
our  entering  Germany,  that  I  was  to  expect  a  signal 
where  and  when  to  join  him,— the  token  was  to  be  a 
small  crucifix  of  bronze,  which  had  belonged  to  my 
poor  mother.  In  my  apartment  at  Graffs-lust  I  found 
the  token,  with  a  note  from  my  father,  making  me 
acquainted  with   a  secret  passage    proper  to    such 

E laces,  which,  though  it  had  the  appearance  of  being 
locked  up,  was  in  fact  very  slightly  barricaded.  By 
this  I  was  instructed  to  pass  to  the  gate,  make  my 
escape  into  the  woods,  and  meet  my  father  at  a 
place  appointed  there." 

"A  wild  and  perilous  adventure,"  said  Arthur. 

"I  have  never  been  so  much  shocked,"  continued 
the  maiden,  "as  at  receiving  this  summons,  com- 
peUing  me  to  steal  away  from  my  kind  and  affection- 
ate uncle,  and  go  I  knew  not  whither.  Yet  compli- 
ance was  absolutely  necessary.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  plainly  pointed  out.  A  midnight  walk,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  protection,  was  to  me  a  trifle ;  but 
the  precaution  of  posting  sentinels  at  the  gate  might 
have  interfered  with  my  purpose,  had  I  not  mentioned 
it  to  some  of  my  elder  cousins,  the  Biedermans,  who 
readily  agreed  to  let  me  pass  and  repass  unquestioned. 
But  you  know  my  cousins;  honest  and  kind-hearted, 
they  are  of  a  rude  way  of  thinking,  and  as  incapable 
of  feeling  a  generous  delicacy  as— some  other  per- 
sons."— (Here  there  was  a  glance  towards  Annette 
Veilcken.)— "  They  exacted  from  me,  that  I  should 
conceal  myself  and  my  purpose  from  Sigismund  ;  and 
as  they  are  always  making  sport  with  the  simple 
youth,  they  insisted  that  I  sliould  pass  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  induce  him  to  believe  that  I  was 
a  spiritual  apparition,  and  out  of  his  terrors  for  su- 
pernatural beings,  they  expected  to  have  much 
amusement.  I  was  obliged  to  secure  their  connivance 
at  my  escape  on  their  own  terms ;  and,  indeed,  I  was 
too  much  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  quitting  my  kind 
uncle,  to  think  much  of  any  thing  else.  Yet  my  sur- 
prise was  considerable,  when,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, I  found  you  on  the  bridge  as  sentinel,  instead  of 
ray  cousin  Sigismund.  Your  own  ideas  I  ask  not 
for." 

"They  were  those  of  a  fool,"  said  Arthur,  "of  a 
thrice-sodden  fool.  Had  I  been  aught  else,  I  would 
have  ofTered  my  escort.    ]My  sword  

"I  could  not  have  accepted  your  protection,"  said 
Anne,  calmly.  "My  mission  was  in  every  respect 
a  secret  one.  I  met  my  father— some  intercourse  had 
taken  place  betwixt  hi^m  and  Rudolph  Donncrhugel, 
wh'.ch  induced  him  to  alter  his  purpose  of  carrying 
me  away  with  him  last  night.  I  joined  him,  how- 
ever, early  this  morning,  while  Annette  acted  for  a 
•imemy  jjart  amongst  the  Swiss  pilgrims.  My  father 
desired  that  it  should  not  be  known  when  or  with 
whom  I  left  my  uncle  and  his  escort.  I  need  scarce 
remind  you,  that  I  saw  you  in  the  dungeon." 

"  You  were  the  preserver  of  my  life,"  said  the 
»outh,~"  the  restorer  of  my  liberty." 

'Ask  ire  not  the  reason  of  my  silence.    I  was 


then  acting  under  th&  agency  of  others,  not  under 
mine  own.  Your  escape  was  effected,  in  order  to 
establish  a  communication  betwixt  the  Swiss  with- 
out the  fortress  and  the  soldiers  within.  After  the 
alarm  at  La  Ferette,  I  learned  from  Sigismund 
Biederman  that  a  party  of  banditti  were  pursuing 
your  father  and  you,  with  a  view  to  pillage  and  rob- 
bery. My  father  had  furnished  me  with  the  means 
of  changing  Anne  of  Geierslein  into  a  German 
maiden  of  quality.  I  set  out  instantly,  and  glad  I 
am  to  have  given  you  a  hint  which  might  free  you 
from  danger?' 

"  But  my  father!"  said  Arthur. 

"I  have  every  reason  to  hope  he  is  well  and  safe," 
answered  the  young  lady.  "  More  than  I  were  eager 
to  protect  both  you  and  him — poor  Sigismund 
amongst  the  first.— And  now,  my  friend,  these  mys 
teries  explained,  it  is  time  we  part,  and  for  ever." 

"Part! — and  for  ever!"  repeated  the  youth,  in  a 
voice  like  a  dying  echo. 

"It  is  our  fate,"  said  the  maiden.  "I  appeal  to 
you  if  it  is  not  your  duty— I  tell  you  it  is  mine.  You 
will  depart  with  early  dawn  to  Strasburg — and — and 
— we  never  meet  again." 

With  an  ardour  of  passion  which  he  could  not 
repress,  Arthur  Philipson  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  maiden,  whose  faltering  tone  had  clearly  ex- 
pressed that  she  felt  deeply  in  uttering  the  words. 
She  looked  round  for  Annette,  but  Annette  had 
disappeared  at  this  most  critical  moment;  and  hei 
mistress  for  a  second  or  two  was  not  perhaps  sorry 
for  her  absence. 

"Rise,"  she  said,  " Arthur— rise.  You  must  not 
give  way  to  feelings  that  might  be  fatal  to  yoursell 
and  me. 

"  Hear  me,  lady,  before  I  bid  you  adieu,  and  for 
ever— the  word  of  u  criminal  is  heard,  though  ha 
plead  the  worst  cause — I  am  a  belted  knight,  and  tho 
son  and  heir  of  an  Earl,  whose  name  has  been  spread 
throughout  England  and  France,  and  wherever  va- 
lour has  had  fame." 

"Alas!"  said  she,  faintly,  "I  have  but  too  long 
suspected  what  you  now  tell  me— Rise,  I  pray  you 
rise." 

"Never  till  you  hear  me,"  said  the  youth,  seizins 
one  of  her  hands,  which  trembled,  but  hardly  could 
be  said  to  struggle  in  his  grasp. — "Hear  me,"  he 
said,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  first  love,  when  the  ob- 
stacles of  bashfulness  and  diffidence  are  surmounted, 
— "  3Iy  father  and  1  are— I  acknowledge  it— bound  on 
a  most  hazardous  and  doubtful  expedition.  You  will 
very  soon  learn  its  issue  for  good  or  bad.  If  it  succeed, 
you  shall  hear  of  me  in  my  own  character — If  I  fall,  I 
must — I  will— 1  do  claim  a  tear  from  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.  If  I  escape,  I  have  yet  a  horse,  a  lance,  and  a 
sword;  and  you  shall  hear  nobly  of  him  whom  you 
have  thrice  protected  from  imminent  danger." 

"Arise— arise,"  repeated  the  maiden,  whose  tears 
began  to  flow  fast,  as,  struggling  to  raise  her  lover. 
they  fell  thick  upon  his  head  and  face.  "  I  have  heard 
enough — to  listen  to  more  were  indeed  madness,  both 
for  you  and  myself." 

"Yet  one  single  word,"  added  the  vouth;  "while 
Arthur  has  a  heart,  it  beats  for  you— while  Arthur  can 
wield  an  arm,  it  strikes  for  you,  and  in  your  cause." 

Annette  now  rushed  into  the  room. 

"Away,  away!"  she  cried — "  Schreckenwald  has 
returned  from  the  village  with  some  horrible  tidings, 
and  I  fear  me  he  comes  this  way." 

Arthur  had  started  to  his  feet  at  the  first  signal  rf 
alarm. 

"  If  there  is  danger  near  your  lady,  Annette,  there » 
at  least  one  faithful  friend  by  her  side." 

Annette  looked  anxiously  at  her  mistress. 

"But  Schreckenwald,"  she  said — "Schreckenwkld. 
your  father's  steward— his  confidant — O,  think  bettei 
of  it— I  can  hide  Arthur  somewhere." 

The  noble-minded  girl  had  already  resuiiied  her 
composure,  and  replied  with  dignity. — "I  have  done 
nothing,"  she  said,  "to  ofTend  my  father.  If  Schreck- 
enwald be  my  father's  steward,  he  is  my  vassai.  J 
hide  no  guest  to  conciliate  him.  Sit  down,"  (address- 
ing* A'tb"'  )  "and  let  us  receive  this man.-;-Introd-uct 
him  instantly,  Annette,  and  let  us  hear  his  tidings— 
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nnd  bid  him  remeiiioer,  that  when  he  speaks  to  me 
'le  addresses  his  mistress." 

Arthur  resimied  his  seat,  still  more  proud  of  his 
choice  from  the  noble  and  fearless  spirit  displayed  by 
one  who  had  so  lately  shown  herself  sensible  to  the 
gentlest  feelings  of  the  female  se.x. 

Annette,  assuming  courage  from  her  mistress's 
dauntless  demeanour,  clapped  her  hands  together  as 
she  left  the  room,  saying,  but  in  a  low  voice,  "I  see 
that  after  all  it  is  soinething  to  be  a  Baroness,  if  one 
can  assert  her  dignitv  conformingly.  How  could  I 
be  so  much  frightened  for  this  nide  man !" 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Affairs  that  walk 

(As  thoy  say  spirits  do)  at  inidnifrht,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day— Henry  VIII.  Act  V 

The  approach  of  the  steward  was  now  boldly  ex- 
pectod  by  the  little  party.  Arthur,  flattered  at  once 
and  elevated  by  the  firmness  which  Anne  had  shown 
when  this  person's  arrival  was  announced,  hastily 
considered  the  part  which  he  was  to  act  in  the  ap- 
proaching scene,  and  prudently  determined  to  avoid 
all  active  and  personal  interference,  till  he  should 
observe  from  the  demeanour  of  Anne,  that  such  was 
likely  to  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  her.  He  resumed 
his  place,  therefore,  at  a  distant  part  of  the  board,  on 
which  their  meal  had  been  lately  spread,  and  re- 
mained there,  determined  to  act  in  the  manner  Anne's 
behaviour  should  suggest  as  most  prudent  and  fitting. 
— veiling,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  acute  internal 
anxiety,  by  an  appearance  of  that  deferential  coin- 
posure,  which  one  of  inferior  rank  adopts  w-hen  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Anne,  on  her 
part,  seemed  to  prepare  herself  for  an  interview  of 
mterest.  An  air  of  conscious  dignity  succeeded  the 
extreme  agitation  which  she  had  so  lately  displayed, 
and,  busying  herself  with  some  articles  of  female 
work  jhe  also  seemed  'o  expect  with  tranquillity  the 
visit,  to  which  ner  attendant  was  disposed  to  attach 
so  much  alarm. 

A  step  was  heard  upon  the  stair,  hurried  and  un- 
equal, as  that  of  some  one  in  confusion  as  well  as 
haste;  the  door  flew  open,  and  Ital.Schreckenwald 
entered. 

This  person,  with  whom  the  details  given  to  the 
eider  Philipson  by  the  Landamman  Biederman  have 
made  the  reader  in  some  degree  acquainted,  was  a 
tali,  well-made,  soldierly-looking  man.  His  dress, 
like  that  of  persons  of  rank  at  theperiodin  Germany, 
was  more  varied  in  colour,  more  cut  and  ornamented, 
slashed  and  jagged,  than  the  habit  worn  in  France 
and  England.  The  never-failing  hawk's  feather 
decked  his  cap,  secured  with  a  medal  of  gold,  which 
served  as  a  clasp.  His  doublet  was  of  buff',  for  de- 
fence, but  laid  down,  as  it  was  called  in  the  tailors' 
craft,  with  rich  lace  on  each  seam,  and  displaying  on 
the  breast  a  golden  chain,  the  emblem  of  his  rank  in 
the  Baron's  household.  He  entered  with  rather  a 
hasty  step,  and  busy  and  offi^nded  look,  and  said, 
somewhat  rudely, — "Why,  how  now,  voung  lady — 
wherefore  this?  Strangers  in  the  castle  at  this  pe- 
riod of  night  ?" 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  though  she  had  been  long  ab- 
sent from  her  native  country,  was  not  ignorant  of  its 
habits  and  customs,  and  knew  the  haughty  manner 
in  which  all  who  were  noble  e.xerted  their  authority 
over  their  dependants. 

"  Are  you  a  vassal  of  Arnheim,  Ital  Schreckenwald, 
and  do  yon  speak  to  the  Lady  of  Arnheim  in  her  own 
castle  with  an  elevated  voice,  a  saucy  look,  and  bon- 
neted withal  1  Know  your  place;  and,  when  you  have 
demanded  pardon  for  your  insolence,  and  told  your 
errand  m  such  terms  as  befit  your  condition  and  mine, 
I  may  hsten  to  what  you  have  to  say." 

Schreckenwald's  hand,  in  spite  of  him,  stole  to  his 
bonnet,  and  uncovered  his  haughty  brow. 

"iXoble  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone, 
"  excuse  nie  if  my  haste  be  unmannerly,  but  the  alarm 
is  instant.  The  soldiery  of  the  Rhin-grave  have  mu- 
tinied, pli!cked  down  the  banners  of  their  master,  and 
«et  up  an  independent  ensign,  which  they  call  the 


pennon  of  St.  Nicholas,  under  which  they  declare  that 
they  will  maintain  peace  wiih  God,  and  war  with  all 
the  world.  This  castle  cannot  escape  them,  when 
they  consider  that  the  first  course  to  maintain  them- 
selves, must  be  to  take  possession  of  some  place  of 
strength.  You  must  up  then,  and  ride  with  the  very 
peep  of  da^yn.  For  the  present,  they  are  busy  with 
the  wine-skins  of  the  peasants,  but  when  they  wake 
in  the  morning,  they  will  unquestionably  march  hither; 
and  you  may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
%vho  will  think  of  the  terrors  of  the  castle  of  Arnheim 
as  the  figments  of  a  fairy-tale,  and  laugh  at  its  mis- 
tress's pretensions  to  honour  and  respect." 

"Is  it  impossible  to  make  resistance?  The  castle 
is  strong,"  said  the  young  lady,  "and  I  am  unwilling 
to  leave  the  house  of  my  fathers  without  attempting 
somewhat  in  our  defence." 

"  Five  hundred  men,"  said  Schreckenwald,  '"  might 
garrison  Arnheim,  battlement  and  tower.  With  a  less 
number  it  were  madness  to  attempt  to  keep  such  an 
extent  of  walls  ;  and  how  to  get  twenty  soldiers  ro- 
gether,  I  am  sure  I  know  not.— So,  having  now  tiie 
truth  of  the  story,  let  me  beseech  you  to  dismiss  this 
guest,— too  young,  I  think,  to  be  the  in-iTate  of  a  lady's 
bower,— and  I  will  point  to  him  the  nighest  way  out 
of  the  castle;  for  this  is  a  strait  in  which  we  must  all 
be  contented  with  looking  to  our  own  safety." 

"And  whither  is  it  that  you  propose  to  go?"  said 
the  Baroness,  continuing  to  maintain,  in  respect  to 
Ital  Schreckenwald,  the  complete  and  calm  assertion 
of  absolute  superiority,  to  which  the  seneschal  ga^e 
way  with  such  marks  of  impatience,  as  a  fiery  steed 
exhibits  under  the  management  of  a  complete  ca- 
valier. 

"To  Strasburg,  I  propose  to  go,— that  is,  if  it  so 
please  you,— with  such  slight  escort  as  I  can  get  hastily 
together  by  daybreak.  I  trust  we  may  escape  being 
observed  by  the  mutineers;  or,  if  we  fall  in  with  a 
party  of  stragglers,  I  apprehend  but  little  difficulty  in 
forcing  my  way." 

"And  wherefore  do  yon  prefer  Strasburg  as  a  place 
of  asv'lum?" 

"  Because  I  trust  we  shall  there  meet  your  ex- 
cellency's father,  the  noble  Count  Albert  of  Geier- 
stein." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  young  lady.— "You  also,  I 
think,  Signior  Philipson,  spoke  of  directing  your 
course  to  Strasburg.  If  it  consist  with  your  conve- 
nience, you  may  avail  yourself  of  the  protection  of  my 
escort  as  far  as  that  city,  where  you  expect  to  meet 
your  father." 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  Arthur  cneerfully 
bowed  assent  to  a  proposal  which  was  to  prolong  their 
remaining  in  society  together;  and  might  possibly,  <i3 
his  romantic  imagination  suggested,  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity on  a  road  beset  with  clangers,  to  render  some 
service  of  importance. 

Ital  Schreckenwald  attempted  to  remonstrate. 

"Lady !— lady !" — he  said  with  some  marks  of  im- 
patience. 

"Take  breath  and  leisure,  Schreckenwald,"  said 
Anne,  "  and  you  will  be  more  able  to  express  yourself 
with  distinctness,  and  with  respectful  propriety." 

The  impatient  vassal  muttered  an  oath  betwixt  his 
teeth,  and  answered  with  forcedcivility,— "Permit  me 
to  state,  that  our  case  requires  we  should  charge  our- 
selves with  the  care  of  no  one  but  you.  We  shall  be 
few  enough  for  your  defence,  and  I  cannot  permit  any 
stranger  to  travel  with  us." 

"If?'  said  Arthur,  "I  conceived  that  I  was  to  be  a 
useless  encumbrance  on  the  retreat  of  this  noble 
young  lady,  worlds.  Sir  Squire,  w-ould  not  induce  me 
to  accept  her  offer.  But  I  am  neither  child  nor  woman 
—I  am  a  full-grown  man,  and  ready  to  show  such 
good  service  as  manhood  may  in  defence  of  your 
lady." 

"If  we  must  not  challenge  your  valour  and  ability, 
young  sir,"  said  Schreckenwald,  "who  shall  answer 
for  your  fidelity  ?" 

"To question  that  elsewhere,"  said  Arthur,  "might 
be  dangerous." 

But  Anne  interfered  between   them.     '"  VVe  mt'i>t 
straight  to  rest,  and  remain  prompt  for  alarm,  perhaj'g 
even  before  the  hour  of  dawn.    Schreckenwali 
26* 
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trust  to  your  care  for  due  watch  and  ward. — You  have 
men  enough  at  least  for  that  purpose. — And  hear  and 
mark — It  is  my  desire  and  command,  that  this  gentle- 
man be  accommodated  with  lodgings  here  for  this 
night,  and  that  he  travel  with  us  to-morrow.  For 
this  I  will  be  responsible  to  my  father,  and  your  part 
is  only  to  obey  my  commands.  I  have  long  had 
occasion  to  know  both  the  young  man's  father  and 
himself,  who  were  ancient  guests  of  my  uncle,  the 
Landamman.  On  the  journey  you  will  keep  the  youth 
beside  \'oii,  and  use  such  courtesy  to  him  as  your  rug- 
ged temper  wdl  permit." 

Ilal  Schreckenwald  intimated  his  acquiescence  with 
a  look  of  bitterness,  which  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
to  describe.  It  expressed  spite,  mortification,  hum- 
bled pride,  and  reluctant  submission.  He  did  sub- 
mit, however,  and  ushered  young  Philipson  into  a 
decent  apartment  with  a  bed,  which  the  fatigue  and 
asritation  of  the  preceding  day  rendered  very  accept- 
able. 

Notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which  Arthur 
expected  the  rise  of  the  ne.\t  dawn,  his  deep  repose, 
the  fruit  of  fatigue,  held  him  until  the  reddening 
of  the  east,  vv'hen  the  voice  of  Schreckenwald  e.x- 
claimed,  "Up,  Sir  Englishman,  if  you  mean  to  ac- 
complish your  boast  oi  loyal  service.  It  is  time  we 
■were  in  the  saddle,  and  we  shall  tarry  for  no  slug- 
gards." 

Arthur  was  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and 
dressed,  in  almost  an  instant,  not  forgetting  to  put  on 
his  shirt  of  mail,  and  assume  whatever  weapons 
eecmed  most  fit  to  render  him  an  efficient  part  of  the 
convoy.  He  next  hastened  to  seek  out  the  stable,  to 
have  his  horse  in  readiness  ;  and  descending  for  that 

Eurpose  into  the  under  story  of  the  lower  mass  of 
uildings,  he  was  wandering  in  search  of  the  way 
which  led  to  the  offices,  when  the  voice  of  Annette 
Veilchen  softly  whispered,  "  This  way,  Signior  Phi- 
lipson ;  I  would  speak  with  you." 

The  Swiss  maiden,  at  tne  same  time,  beckoned 
him  him  a  small  room,  where  he  found  her  alone. 

"Were  you  not  surprised,"  she  said,  "to  see  my 
lady  queen  it  so  over  Ital  Schreckenwald,  who  keeps 
every  other  person  in  aw;e  with  his  stern  looks  and 
cross  words?  But  the  air  of  command  seems  so  na- 
tural to  her,  that,  instead  of  being  a  baroness,  she 
might  have  been  an  empress.  It  must  coineof  birth, 
1  think,  after  all,  for  I  tried  last  night  to  take  slate 
upon  me,  after  the  fashion  of  my  mistress,  and,  would 
you  think  it,  the  brute  Schreckenwald  threatened  to 
throvv  me  out  of  the  window?  But  if  ever  1  see  Mar- 
tin Sprenger  again,  I'll  know  if  there  is  strength  in  a 
Swiss  arm,  and  virtue  in  a  Swiss  quarter-stafl".— But 
here  I  stand  prating,  and  mv  lady  wishes  to  see  you 
for  a  minute  ere  we  take  to  horse." 

"  Your  ladv?"  said  Arthur,  starting,  "  why  did  you 
lose  an  instant? — why  not  tell  me  before  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  only  to  keep  you  here  till  she  came, 
and— here  she  is." 

Anne  of  Geierstein  entered,  fully  attired  for  her 
journey.  Annette,  always  willing  to  do  as  she  would 
wish  to  be  done  by,  was  about  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, when  her  mistress,  who  had  apparently  made 
up  her  mind  concerning  what  she  had  to  do  or  say, 
commanded  her  positively  to  remain. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "  Signior  Philipson  will 
rightly  understand  the  feelings  of  hospitality— I  will 
say  of  friendship — which  prevented  my  suffering  hi  rn  to 
be  expelled  from  my  castle  last  night,  and  which  have 
determined  me  this  morning  to  admit  of  iiis  company 
on  the  somewhat  dangerous  road  to  Strasburg.  At 
the  gate  of  that  town  we  part,  I  to  join  my  father,  you 
to  place  yourself  under  the  direction  of  yours.  From 
that  moment  intercourse  between  us  ends,  and  our 
remembrance  of  each  other  must  be  as  the  thoughts 
whicli  we  pay  to  friends  deceased." 

"Tender  recollections,"  said  Arthur,  passionately, 
'  more  dear  to  our  bosoms  than  all  we  have  surviving 
Tipon  earth." 

"Not  a  word  in  that  tone,"  answered  the  maiden. 

With  night  delusion  should  end,  and  reason  awaken 

with  dawning.    One  word  more— Do  not  address  me 

oi:  the  road  ;  you  may,  by  doing  so,  expose  me  to 

ve.saCious  and   insulting  suspicion,  and  yourself  to  | 


quarrels  and  peril. — Farewell,  ouj  party  is  readv  to 
take  horse." 

She  left  the  apartment,  where  Arthur  remained  for 
a  moment  deeply  bewildered  in  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  patience,  nay,  even  favour,  with  whiuh 
Anne  of  Geierstein  had,  on  the  previous  night,  !;st-.ned 
to  his  passion,  had  not  prepared  him  for  the  terms  of 
reserve  and  distance  which  she  now  adopted  townrds 
him.  He  was  ignorant  that  noble  maids,  if  feeling 
or  passion  has  for  a  moment  swayed  them  from  tlie 
strict  path  of  principle  and  duly,  endeavour  to  atone 
for  it,  by  instantlv  returning,  and  severely  adhering,  to 
the  line  from  which  they  have  made  a  niomi-ntary 
departure.  He  looked  mournfully  on  Annette,  who, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  ropm  before  Anne's  arrival, 
took  the  privilege  of  remaining  a  minute  after  her  de- 
parture ;  but  he  read  no  comfort  in  the  glances  of  the 
confidant,  who  seemed  as  much  disconcerted  as 
himself. 

"1  cannot  imagine  what  hath  happened  to  her," 
said  Annette ;  "  to  me  she  is  kind  as  ever,  but  to  every 
otber  person  about  her  she  plays  countess  and  baro- 
ness with  a  witness  ;  and  now  she  is  begun  to  tvran- 
nize  over  her  own  natural  feelings— and — if  this  be 
greatness,  Annette  Veilchen  trusts  always  to  remain 
the  pennyless  Swiss  girl;  she  is  mistress  of  her  own 
freedom,  and  at  liberty  to  speak  with  her  bachelor 
when  she  pleases,  so  as  religion  and  maiden  modesty 
suffer  nothing  in  the  conversation.  Oh,  a  single  dai.«y 
twisted  with  content  into  one's  hair,  is  worth  all  the 
opals  in  India,  if  they  bind  us  to  torment  ourselves 
and  other  people,  or  hinder  us  from  speaking  our 
mind,  when  our  heart  is  upon  our  tongue.  But  never 
fear,  Arthur;  for  if  she  has  the  cruelty  to  think  of  for- 
getting you,  you  may  rely  on  one  friend  who,  while 
she  has  a  tongue,  and  Anne  has  ears,  will  make  it 
impossible  for  he'  to  do  so." 

So  sayins,  away  tripped  Annette,  having  first  indi- 
cated to  Philipson  the  passage  by  whicii  he  would 
find  the  lower  court  of  the  castle.  There  his  steed 
stood  ready,  among  about  twenty  others.  Twt-lve  of 
these  were  accoutred  with  war  saddles,  and  frontlets 
of  proof,  being  intended  for  the  use  of  as  many  cava- 
liers, or  troopers,  retainers  of  the  family  of  Arnheim, 
whom  the  seneschal's  exertions  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  Two  palfreys,  some- 
what distinEruished  by  their  trappings,  were  designed 
for. Anne  of  Geierstein  and  her  favourite  female  at- 
tendan  t.  The  other  menials,  chiefly  boys  and  women 
servants,  had  inferior  horses.  At  a  signal  made,  the 
troopers  took  their  lances  and  stood  by  their  steeds, 
till  the  females  and  menials  were  mounted  and  in 
order;  they  then  sprang  into  their  saddles  and  began 
to  move  forward,  slowly  and  with  great  precaution. 
Schreckenwald  led  the  van,  and  kept  Arthur  Philip- 
son close  beside  him.  Anne  and  her  attendant  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  body,  followed  by  the  uii  war- 
like train  of  servants,  while  two  or  three  experienced 
cavaliers  brought  up  the  rear,  with  strict  orders  to 
guard  against  surprise. 

On  their  being  put  into  motion,  the  first  thing  which  ■ 
surprised  Arthur  was,  that  the  horses'  hoofs  no  longer 
sent  forth  the  sharp  and  ringing  sound  arising  from 
the  collision  of  iron  and  Hint,  and  as  the  morning 
light  increased,  he  could  perceive,  that  the  fetlock 
and  hoof  of  everv  steed,  his  own  included,  had  been 
caretuUy  wrapped  around  with  a  suflicient  quantity  ot 
wool,  to  prevent  the  usual  noise  which  accompanied 
their  motions.  It  was  a  singular  thing  to  behold  the 
passage  of  the  little  body  of  cavalry  down  the  rocky 
road  which  led  from  the  castle,  unattended  with  tha 
noise  which  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  insepar.1- 
blo  from  the  motions  of  horse,  the  absence  of  which 
seemed  to  give  a  peculiar  and  almost  an  unearthly 
appearance  to  the  cavalcade. 

They  passed  in  this  manner  the  winding  path 
which  led  from  the  castle  of  Arnheim  to  the  adjacent 
village,  which,  as  was  the  ancient  feudal  custom  lay 
so  near  the  fortress,  that  its  inhabitants,  when  sum- 
moned by  their  lord,  could  instantly  repair  for  its 
defence.  But  it  was  at  present  occupied  by  very  differ- 
ent inhabitants,  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  the  Rhin- 
grave.  When  the  party  from  Arnheim  approached 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  Schreckenwald  made  « 
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pisinal  to  ha't,  which  wns  ir,Finr.iIy  oheypd  by  his 
followers.  He  then  rorie  forw'an'  in  person  to  recon- 
noilrc,  acronipanied  by  Arthur  Philipson,  both  mov- 
ing with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  precaution.  The 
deepest  silence  prevailed  in  the  deserted  streets. 
Here  and  there  a  soldier  was  seen,  seemingly  designed 
for  a  sentinel,  but  uniformly  fnst  asleep. 

"The  swinish  mutineers!"  said  Schreckenwald; 

a  fair  night-wateh  they  keep,  and  a  beautiful  morn- 
n^^'s  rouse  would  I  treat  them  with,  were  nc^t  the 
joint  ta  protect  yonder  peevish  weneh.— Hall  thou 
here,  stranger,  while  1  ricie  back  and  bring  them  on — 
there  is  no  danger." 

Schreckenwald  left  Arthur  as  he  spoke,  who,  alone 
in  the  street  of  a  village  fille;i  with  banditti,  though 
they  were  lulled  into  temporary  insensibility,  had  no 
reason  to  consider  his  case  as  very  comtortable.  The 
chorus  of  a  wassel  song,  which  some  reveller  was 
trolling  over  in  his  sleep;  or,  in  its  turn,  the  growling 
of  .some  village  cur,  seemed  the  signal  for  a  hundred 
ruffians,  to  start  up  around  him.  But  in  the  space  of 
*wo  or  three  minutes,  the  noiseless  cavalcade,  headed 
by  Ital  Schreckenwald,  again  joined  him,  and  followed 
their  leader,  observing  the  utmo.'^t  precaution  not  to 
give  an  alarm.  All  went  well  till  they  reached  the 
farther  end  of  the  village,  where  although  the  Baaren- 
hauter*  who  kept  guard  was  as  drunk  as  his  com- 
panions on  duty,  a  large  shaggy  dog  wliich  lay  beside 
him  was  more  vigilant.  As  the  little  troop  approached, 
the  animal  sent  forth  a  ferocious  yell,  loud  enough  to 
have  broken  the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  which 
etit'Ctually  dispelled  the  slumbers  of  its  master.  The 
st)ldler  snatched  up  his  carabine  and  fired,  he  knew 
not  well  at  what,  or  for  what  reason.  The  ball,  how- 
ever, struck  Arthur's  horse  under  him,  and,  as  the 
animal  fell,  the  sentinel  rushed  forward  to  kill  or 
make  prisoner  the  rider. 

"Haste  on,  haste  on,  men  of  Arnheim  !  care  for 
nothing  but  tlie  young  lady's  safety,''  exclaimed  the 
leader  of  the  band. 

"Stay,  I  command  you  ;— aid  the  stranger,  on  your 
lives!"— said  Anne,  in  a  voice  which,  usually  gentle 
and  meek,  she  now  made  heard  by  those  around  her, 
like  the  note  of  a  silver  clarion.  "I  will  not  stir  till 
he  is  rescued." 

Schreckenwald  had  already  spurred  his  horse  for 
flight;  but,  perceiving  Anne's  reluctance  to  follow 
him,  he  dashed  back,  and  seizing  a  hor.se,  which,  bri- 
dled and  saddled,  stood picqueted  near  him,  he  threw 
the  reins  to  Arthur  Philipson  ;  and  pushing  his  own 
horse,  at  the  san"i€time.  betwi.xt  the  Englishmtin  and 
the  soldier,  he  forced  the  latter  to  quit  the  hold  he  had 
on  his  person.  In  an  instant  Philipson  was  again 
mounted,  when,  seizing  a  battle-a.^e  which  hung  at 
the  saddle-bow  of  his  new  steed,  he  struck  down  the 
staggering  sentinel,  who  was  endeavouring  again  to 
seize  upon  him.  The  whole  troop  then  rode  off  at  a 
gallop,  for  the  alarm  began  to  grow  general  in  the 
village;  some  soldiers  were  seen  coming  out  of  their 
quarters,  and  others  were  beginning  to  get  upon 
horseback.  Before  Schreckenwald  and  his  party 
had  ridden  a  mile,  they  heard  more  than  once  the 
sound  of  bugles;  and  when  they  arrived  upon  the 
sr.mmit  of  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the 
village,  their  leader,  who,  during  the  retreat,  had 
placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  company,  now  halted 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  thev  had  left  behind  them. 
There  was  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  street,  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  pursuit;  so  that 
Schreckenwald  follovved  his  route  dow;n  the  river, 
vith  speed  and  activity  indeed,  but  with  so  much 
steadiness  at  the  same  time,  as  not  to  distress  the 
slowest  horse  of  his  party. 

When  they  had  ridden  two  hours  and  more,  the 
confidence  of  their  leader  was  so  much  augmented, 
tnat  he  ventured  to  command  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  a 
pleasant  grove,  which  served  to  conceal  their  num- 
ber, whilst  both  riders  and  horses  took  some  refresh- 
ment, for  which  purpose  forage  and  provisions  had 
been  borne  along  with  them.  Ital  Schreckenwald 
having  held  some  cornmunication  with  the  Baroness, 
continued  to  offer  their  travelling  companion  a  sort  of 

*  Bnaren-hauUr,—\\e  of  the  Bear's  hide,— a  nickname  for  a 
Guriuaii  private  soldier.  1 


surly  civility.  He  invited^him  tc  partake  of  Iiis  own 
mess,  which  was  indeed  little  ditisrent  from  that 
wliich  was  served  out  to  the  other  troopers,  but  wjb 
seasoned  with  a  glass  of  wine  from  a  more  choice 
tlask. 

"To  vour  health,  brother,"  he  said;  "if  you  tell 
this  day  s  story  truly,  you  will  allow  that  I  was  a  true 
comrade  to  you  two  hours  since,  in  riding  through 
the  village  of  Arnheim." 

"I  will  never  deny  it.  fair  sir,"  said  Philipson,  "and 
I  return  you  niy  thanks  for  your  timely  assistance; 
alike,  whether  it  .sprang  from  your  mistress's  order, 
or  your  own  good  will. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  my  friend,"  said  Schreckenwald,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  can  try  conclusions 
while  your  horse  lies  rolling  above  you,  and  a  Baaren- 
haunter  aims  his  sword  at  .vour  throat? — Well,  since 
vour  wit  hath  discovered  so  much.  1  care  not  if  you 
know,  that  I  should  not  have  had  much  scniple  to 
sacrifice  twenty  such  smooth-faced  gentlemen  as 
vourself,  rather  than  the  young  Baroness  of  Arnheim 
had  incurred  the  slightest  danger." 

"The  propriety  of  the  sentiment,"  said  Philipson, 
"  is  so  undoubtedly  correct,  that  I  subscribe  to  it. 
even  though  it  is  something  discourteously  expressed 
towards  myself." 

In  making  this  reply,  the  young  r  an,  provoked  at 
the  insolence  of  Schreckenwald's  inanner,  raised  his 
voice  a  little.  The  circumstance  did  not  escape  ob- 
servation, for,  on  the  instant,  Annette  Veilchen  stood 
before  them,  with  her  mistress's  commands  on  them 
both  to  speak  in  whispers,  or  rather  to  be  altogether 
silent. 

"  Say  to  your  mistress  that  I  am  mute,"  said  Phi- 
lipson. 

"  Our  mistress,  the  Baroness,  says,"  continued 
Annette,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  title,  to  which  she 
began  to  ascribe  some  talismanic  influence, — "  the 
Baroness,  I  tell  you,  says,  that  silence  much  con- 
cerns our  safety,  for  it  were  most  hazardous  to  draw 
upon  this  little  fugitive  party  the  notice  of  any  pas- 
sengers who  may  pass  along  the  road  dunn^  the 
necessary  halt;  and  so,  sirs,  it  is  the  Baroness  s  re- 
quest tha't  you  will  continue  the  exercise  of  your  teeth 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  forbear  that  of  your  tongues 
till  you  are  in  a  safer  condition." 

"  My  lady  is  wise,"  answered  Ital  Schreckenwald, 
"  and  her  maiden  is  witty.  I  drink,  Mrs.  Annette,  in 
a  cup  of  Ruflcrshcimer,  to  the  continuance  of  lier 
sagacity,  and  of  your  amiable  liveliness  of  disposition. 
Wil.l  it  please  you,  fair  inBtress,  to  pledge  me  in  tliis 
generous  liquor?" 

"Out,  thou  German  wine-flask'! — Out,  thou  eternal 
swill-flagon  !— Heard  you  ever  of  a  modest  maiden 
who  drank  wine  before  she  had  dined  ?" 

"  Remain  without  the  generous  inspiration  then," 
said  the  German.  "  and  nourish  thy  satirical  vein  on 
sour  cider  or  acid  w  hey." 

A  short  space  having  been  allowed  to  refresh  them- 
selves, the  little  party  again  mounted  their  horses, 
and  travelled  with  such  speed,  that  long  before  noon 
they  arrived  at  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Kehl, 
opposite  to  Strasburg  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

It  is  for  local  antiquaries  to  discover,  whether  the 
travellers  crossed  from  Kehl  to  Strasburg  by  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  boats  which  at  present  maintains  the 
communication  across  the  river,  or  whether  they  were 
wafted  over  by  some  other  mode  of  transportation. 
It  is  enough  that  they  passed  in  safety,  and  had  landed 
on  the  other  side,  where — whether  she  dreaded  that 
he  might  forget  the  charge  she  had  given  hii;/,  that 
here  tliey  were  to  separate,  or  whether  she  thought 
that  something  more  might  be  said  in  the  moment 
of  parting— the  5"oung  Baroness,  before  remounting 
her  horse,  once  more  approached  Arthur  Philipson, 
who  too  truly  guessed  the  tenor  of  what  she  had  tn 
say. 

Gentle  stranger,"  she  said,  "I  must  now  bid  you 
farewell.  But  first  lot  me  ask  if  you  know  where- 
abouts you  are  to  seek  vour  father?" 

"In  an  inn  called  the  Flying  Stag,"  said  Arthur 
dejectedly;  "but  where  that  is  situated  in  this  larg» 
town,  I  know  not." 
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"  Do  you  know  the  place,  Ital  Schreckenvvalii  Y' 

"  I,  young  jady  ?— Xot  1— I  know  nothing  of  Stras- 
hurg  and  its  inns.  I  believe  most  of  our  party  are  as 
ignorant  as  I  am." 

"  Vou  and  they  speak  German,  1  suppose,"  said  the 
Baroness,  dryly,  "  and  can  make  inquiry  more  easily 
than  a  foreigner?  Go,  sir,  and  forget  not  that  hu- 
manitv  to  the  stranger  is  a  religious  duty." 

With  that  shrug  of  the  shoulders  which  testifies  a 
displeased  messenger,  Ital  went  to  make  some  inquiry, 
niKl,  in  his  absence,  brief  as  it  was,  .A.nne  took  an 
opportunity  to  say  apart,—"  Farewell !— Farewell ! 
Accept  this  token  of  friendship,  and  wear  it  for  my 
sake.     May  you  be  happy  !" 

Ht-r  slender  fingers  dropped  into  his  hand  a  very 
small  parcel.  He  turned  to  thank  her,  but  she  was 
already  at  some  distance;  and  Schreckenwald.  who 
had  taken  his  place  by  his  side,  said  in  his  liarsh 
voice,  "  Come,  Sir  Squire,  1  have  found  out  your 
flace  of  rendezvous,  and  I  have  but  little  time  to  play 
the  gentleman-usher." 

He  then  rode  on;  and  Philipson,  mounted  on 
his  military  charger,  followed  him  in  silence  to  the 
point  where  a  large  street  joined,  or  rather  crossed, 
that  which  led  from  the  quay  on  which  they  had 
landed. 

"  Yonder  swings  the  Flying  Stag,"  said  Ital,  point- 
ing to  an  immense  sign,  which,  mounted  on  a  huge 
wooded  frame,  crossed  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  street.  "Your  intelligence  can,  I  think,  hardly 
abandon  you,  with  such  a  guide-post  in  your  eye." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  without  further  fare- 
well, and  rode  back  to  join  his  mistress,  and  her  at- 
tendants. 

Philipson's  eyes  rested  on  the  same  group  for  a 
moment,  when  he  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his 
situation  by  the  thoughts  of  his  father;  and,  spurring 
his  jaded  horse  down  the  cross  street,  he  reached  the 
hostelrie  of  the  Flving  Stag. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

1  was,  I  must  ronfes?, 

Fair  Albion's  Queini  in  former  golden  daj's  ; 
But  n'uv  niisclitinci:  haUi  troilo  my  title  down, 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  wi  the  dust, 
■Where  1  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 
And  to  my  liumble  seat  conform  myself. 

He)iry  IK  Part  HI, 

The  hostelrie  of  the  Flying  Stag  in  Strasburg,  was, 
like  every  inn  in  the  empire  at  the  period,  conducted 
much  with  the  same  discHtrteous  inattention  to  the 
wants  and  accommodation  of  the  guests,  as  that  of 
John  Mengs.  But  the  youth  and  good  looks  of  Ar- 
thur Philipson,  circumstances  which  seldom  or  never 
fail  to  produce  some  effect  where  the  fair  are  con- 
cerned, prevailed  upon  a  short,  plump,  dimpled,  blue- 
eyed,  fair-skinned  vungfrau,  the  daughter  of  ihe  land- 
lord of  the  Flying  Stag,  (lums.'lf  a  fat  old  man,  pinned 
to  the  oaken-chair  in  the  stube,)  to  carry  herself  to  tlie 
young  Englishman  with  a  degree  of  condescension, 
which,  in  the  privileged  race  to  which  she  belonged, 
was  ,ittle  short  of  degradation.  She  not  only  put  her 
light  buskins  and  her  pretty  ankles  in  danger  of  being 
soiled  by  tripping  across  the  yar<l  to  point  out  an  un- 
occupied stable,  but,  on  Arthur's  inquiry  after  his 
fatlier,  condescended  to  recollect,  ihut  such  a  guest  as 
he  described  had  lodged  in  the  house  last  nigiit,  and 
had  said  he  e.xiiected  to  meet  there  a  young  person, 
his  I'ellow-traveller. 

"  I  will  send  him  out  to  you,  fair  sir,"  said  the  little 
yungfrau  with  a  smil,  which,  if  things  of  the  kind  are 
to  be  valued  by  thfir  rare  occurrence,  must  have  been 
reckoned  inestimable. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  In  a  few  instants 
the  elder  Philipson  entered  the  stable,  and  folded  his 
hon  in  his  arms. 

"  My  son — my  dear  son  !"  said  the  Englishman,  his 
iisuai  stoicism  broken  down  and  melted  by  natural 
feeling  and  parental  tenderness,— "  Welcome  to  me 
at  rill  times — welcome,  in  a  period  of  doubt  and  dan- 
ger—and most  welcome  of  all,  in  a  moment  which 
lorms  the  very  crisis  of  our  fate.  In  a  few  hours  I 
ikall  know  what  we  may  e.xpect  from  the  Duke  of 
KiUiiuiidy.— Hast  thou  the  token  I" 


Arthur's  liand  first  sought  that  which  was  nearest 
to  his  heart,  both  in  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense, 
the  small  parcel  namely,  which  Anne  had  given 
him  at  parting.  But  he  recollected  himself  in  the 
instant,  and  presented  to  his  father  the  packet, 
which  had  been  so  strangely  lost  and  recovered  at  La 
Ferette. 

"It  hath  run  its  own  risk  since  you  saw  it,"  heob 
served  to  his  father,  "  and  so  have  I  mine.  I  received 
hospitality  at  a  castle  list  night,  and  behold  a  body  oi 
Innz-kncchts'm  the  neighbourhood  began  in  the  morn- 
ing to  mutiny  for  their  pav.  The  inhabitants  tied 
from  the  castle  to  escape  their  violence,  and,  as  we 
passed  their  leaguer  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  a 
drunken  Baaren-hauter  shot  my  poor  horse,  and  I 
was  forced,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  to  take  up  with 
his  heavy  Flemish  animal,  with  its  steei-saddle,  and 
its  clumsy  chafiron." 

"  Our  road  is  beset  with  perils,"  said  his  father.  "I 
too  have  had  iiiy  share,  having  been  in  great  dangei 
(he  told  not  its  precise  nature)  at  an  inn,  where  I 
rested  last  night.  But  I  left  it  in  the  morning,  and 
proceeded  hither  in  safety.  I  have  at  length,  however, 
ubtained  a  safe  escort  to  conduct  me  to  the  Duke's 
camp  near  Dijon ;  and  I  trust  to  have  an  audience 
of  him  this  evening.  Then  if  our  last  hope  should 
fail,  we  will  seek  the  seaport  of  JMarseilles,  hoist  saU 
for  Candia  or  for  Rhodes,  and  spend  our  lives  in  de- 
fence of  Christendom,  since  we  may  no  longer  fight 
for  Eugland." 

Arthur  heard  these  ominous  words  without  reply ; 
but  they  did  not  the  less  sink  upon  his  heart,  deadly 
as  the  doom  of  the  judge  which  secludes  the  criminal 
from  society  and  all  us  joys,  and  condemns  him  to 
an  eternal  prison-house.  The  bells  from  the  cathe- 
dral began  to  toll  at  this  instant,  and  reminded  the 
elder  Philipson  of  the  duty  of  hearing  mass,  which 
was  said  at  all  hoiirs  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
separate  chapels  which  are  contained  in  that  magni- 
ficent pile.  His  son  followed,  on  an  intimation  of  his 
pleasure. 

In  approaching  the  access  to  this  superb  cathedral, 
the  travellersfound  it  obstructed,  as  is  usual  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  by  the  number  of  mendicants  of  both 
se.xes,  who  crowded  round  the  entrance  to  give  the 
worshippers  an  opportunity  of  d'ischarging  the  duty 
of  alms-giving,  so  positively  enjoined  as  a  chief  ob- 
servance of  their  church.  The  Englishmen  extricated 
themselves  from  their  importunity  by  bestowing,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  donative  of  small  coin 
upon  those  who  appeared  most  needy,  or  most  deserv- 
ing of  their  charity.  One  tall  woman  stood  on  the 
steps  close  to  the  door,  and  extended  her  hand  to  the 
elder  Philipson,  who,  struck  with  her  appearance, 
exchanged  for  a  piece  of  silver  the  copper  coins  which 
he  had  been  distributing  amongst  others. 

"  A  marvel  !"  she  said,  in  the  English  language, 
but  ill  a  tone  calculated  only  to  be  heard  by  him  alone, 
although  his  son  also  caught  the  sound  and  sense  ol 
what  site  said, — "Ay,  a  miracle! — An  Englishman 
still  possesses  a  silver  piece,  and  can  afford  to  bestow 
it  on  the  poor  !" 

Arthur  was  sensible  that  his  father  started  ."some- 
what at  the  voice  or  words,  which  bore,  even  in  his 
ear,  someihing  of  deeper  import  than  the  observation 
of  an  ordinary  mendicant.  But  after  a  glance  at  ths 
female  who  thus  addressed  him,  his  father  passed 
onward  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  attending  to  the  solemn  certunony  of  the 
mass,  as  it  was  performed  by  a  priest  at  the  altar  of 
a  chapel,  divided  from  the  main  body  of  the  spjendid 
edifice,  and  dedicated,  as  it  appeared  from  the  image 
over  the  aliar,  to  Saint  George;  that  military  Saint, 
whose  real  history  is  so  obscure,  tiiough  his  popular 
legend  rendered  him  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration 
duriiig  the  feudal  ages.  The  ceremony  was  begun 
and  finished  with  all  customary  forms.  The  officiat- 
ing priest,  with  his  attendants,  withdrew,  and  though 
some  of  the  few  worshippers  who  had  assisted  at  t.ie 
solemnity  remained  telling  theii;  beads,  and  occupied 
with  the  performance  of  their  private  devotions, 
far  the  greater  part  left  the  chapel,  to  visit  other 
shrines,  or  to  return  to  the  prosecution  of  their  secu- 
lar affairs. 
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But  Arthur  Philipson  remarked,  that  whilst  they 
dropped  off  one  alter  another,  the  tall  woman  who 
had  received  his  father's  alms  contiiui-^d  to  kntel  near 
the  altar;  and  he  was  yet  more  surprised  to  see  that 
his  father  hin)self,  who,  he  had  liiany  reasons  to  know,' 
was  desirous  to  spend  in  the  ehiireh  no  more  time 
than  the  duties  of  devotion  absolutely  claimed,  re- 
mained also  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  resting;  on  the 
form  of  the  veiled  devotee,  (such  she  seemed  from  her 
dress,)  as  if  his  own  motions  were  lo  be  guided  by  hers. 
By  no  idea  which  occurred  to  him,  was  Arthur  able 
to  form  the  least  conjecture  as  to  his  father's  motives 
— he  only  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  critical  and 
dangerous  negotiation,  liable  to  influence  or  interrup- 
tion from  various  quarters;  and  that  political  suspi- 
cion was  so  generally  awake  both  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Flanders,  that  the  most  important  agents  were 
often  obliged  to  assume  the  most  impenetrable  dis- 
guises, in  order  to  insinuate  themselves  without 
suspicion  into  the  countries  where  their  services 
Were  required.  Louis  XI.,  in  particular,  whose  sin- 
gular policy  seemed  in  some  degree  to  give  a  charac- 
ter lo  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  well  known  to 
have  disguised  his  pnncipal  emissaries  and  envoys  in 
the  fictitious  garbs  of  mendicant  monks,  minsirels, 
gipsies,  and  other  privileged  wanderers  of  the  mean- 
est description. 

Arthur  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  im- 
probahle  that  this  female  might,  like  themselves,  be 
something  more  than  her  dress  imported  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  observe  his  father's  deportment  towards 
her.  and  regulate  his  own  actions  accordingly.  A  bell 
at  last  announced  that  mass,  upon  a  more  splendid 
scale,  was  about  to  be  celebrated  before  the  high  altar 
of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  its  sound  withdrew  froin 
the  sequestered  chapel  of  St.  George  the  few  who  had 
remained  at  the  shrine  of  the  military  saint,  excepting 
the  father  and  son,  and  the  feirale  penitent  who  kneel- 
ed opposite  to  them.  When  the  last  of  the  worship- 
pers had  retired,  the  female  arose  and  advanced 
towards  the  elder  Philipson,  who,  folding  his  arms  on 
his  bosom,  and  stooping  his  head,  in  an  attitude  of 
obeisance  which  his  son  had  never  before  seen  him 
assume,  appeared  rather  to  wait  what  she  had  to  say, 
than  to  propose  addressing  her. 

There  vva.«  a  pause.  Four  lamps,  lighted  before 
the  shrine  of  the  saint,  cast  a  dim  radiance  on  his 
armour  and  steed,  represented  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  transfi.xing  witti  his  lance  the  prostrate  dragon, 
whose  outstretched  wings  and  writhing  neck  w  ere 
in  part  touched  by  their  beams.  The  rest  of  the 
chapel  was  dimly  illuminaled  by  the  autumnal  sun, 
which  could  scarce  find  its  way. through  the  stained 
panes  of  the  small  lanceolatcd  window,  which  was 
Its  only  aperture  to  the  open  air.  The  light  fell  doubt- 
ful ana  gloomy,  tinged  with  the  various  hues  through 
which  it  passed,  upon  the  stately,  yet  somewhat 
broken  and  dejected  form  cf  the  feniale,  and  on  those 
of  the  melancholy  and  an.xious  father,  and  his  son, 
who,  with  all  the  eager  interest  of  youth,  suspected 
and  anticipated  extraordinary  consequences  from  so 
singular  an  interview. 

At  length  the  female  approached  to  the  same  side 
)f  the  shrine  with  Arthur  and  his  father,  as  if  to  be 
more  distinctly  heard,  without  being  obliged  to  raise 
Jie  slow  solemn  voice  in  which  she  had  spoken. 

"  Do  you  here  worship,"  she  said,  "  the  St.  George 
if  Burgundy,  or  the  St.  George  of  merry  England, 
ihe  flov.er  of  chivalry  ?"  I 

"  i  serve,"  said  Philipson,  folding  his  hands  hum- 
bly on  his  bosom,  "  the  saint  lo  whom  this  chapel 
IS  dedicated,  and  the  Deity  with  whom  I  hope  for 
his  holy  intercession,  whether  here  or  in  my  native 
country." 

"  Ay — you,"  said  the  female,  "  even  you  can  forget 
— you  even  you,  who  have  been  numbered  among 
the  mirror  of  knighthood— can  forset  ihat  you  have 
worshipped  in  the  royal  fane  of  Windsor— that  you 
have  there  bent  a  gartered  knee,  where  kings  and 
princes  kneeled  around  you — you  can  forget  this,  and 
make  your  orisons  at  a  foreign  shrine,  with  a  heart 
urdisiiirbed  with  the  thoughts  of  what  you  have  been, 
— praying,  like  some  poor  peasant,  for  bread  and  ife 
\luring  the  day  that  passes  over  you." 


"  Lady,"  replied  Philipson,  in  my  proudest  hours, 
I  was,  before  the  great  being  to  whom  J  preferred  my 
prayers,  but  as  a  worm  in  ihe  dust— In  His  eyes  I  am 
now  neither  less  nor  more,  degraded  as  I  may  be  in 
the  opinion  of  my  fellow-reptiles." 

"  How  canst  thou  think  thus  ?"  said  the  devotee  j 
"  and  yet  it  is  well  with  thee  thai  thou  canst.  Bui 
what  have  thy  losses  been  compared  to  mine!" 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  overpowered  by  aaonizing  recollections. 

Arihur  pressed  to  his  father's  side,  ami  incjuired,  in 
a  tone  of  inierest  which  could  not  be  repressed, 
''Father,  who  is  this  lady?— Is  it  my  mother?" 

"No,  my  son,"  answered  Philipson; — '"  peace,  foi 
the  sake  of  all  you  hold  dear  or  holy  !" 

The  singular  feniale,  however,  heard  both  the  ques- 
tion and  answer,  though  expressed  in  a  whisper. 

"  Ves,"  she  said,  "young  man — I  am— 1  should 
say  I  was— your  mother;  the  mother,  the  protectress, 
of  all  that  was  noble  in  England — I  am  Jlargarel  of 
Anjou." 

Arthur  sank  on  his  knees  before  the  dauntless  wid- 
ow of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  so  long,  and  in  such 
desperate  circumstances,  upheld,  by  unyielding  cour- 
age and  deep  policy,  the  sinking  cause  of  her  feeble 
husband  ;  and  who,  if  she  occasionally  abused  vic- 
tory by  cruelty  and  revenge,  had  made  some  atone- 
ment by  the  indomiiable  resolution  wiih  which  sha 
had  supported  the  fiercest  stoniis  of  adversity.  Arthur 
had  been  bred  in  devoted  adherence  to  the  now  de- 
ihroned  line  of  Lancaster,  of  which  his  father  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters;  and  his 
earliest  deeds  of  arms,  which,  though  unfortunate, 
were  neither  obscure  nor  ignoble,  had  been  done  in 
their  cause.  With  an  enlhusiasm  belonging  to  hiS 
age  and  education,  he  in  the  same  iiisiaiit  flung  his 
bonnei  on  the  pavement,  and  knelt  at  the  feet  oi  hia 
ill-fated  sovereign. 

Margaret  threw  back  the  veil  which  concealed 
those  noble  and  majestic  features,  which  even  yet, — 
though  rivers  of  tears  had  furrowed  her  cheek, — 
though  care,  disappointment,  domestic  grief,  and 
humbled  pride,  had  quenched  the  fire  of  her  eye,  and 
wasted  the  smooth  dignity  of  her  forehead, — even  yet 
showed  the  remains  of  that  beauty  which  once  was 
held  unequalled  in  Europe.  The  apathy  with  which 
a  succession  of  inisfor-tunes  and  disappointed  hopes 
had  chilled  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  Princess, 
WIS  for  a  moment  melted  by  the  sight  of  the  fair 
TOuth's  enthusiasm.  She  abandoned  one  hand  io 
him,  which  he  covered  with  tears  and  kis.-es,  and 
wiih  the  other  stroked  with  maternal  tenderness  his 
curled  locks,  as  she  endeavoured  to  raise  him  from 
the  posture  he  had  assumed.  His  father,  in  the  mean 
while,  shut  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  placed  his 
back  against  it,  withdrawing  himself  thus  from  the 
group,  as  if  for  the  purpose  oi"  preventing  any  stranger 
trom  entering  durinsr  a  scene  so  extraordinary. 

"And  thou,  then,  '  said  Margaret,  in  a  voice  where 
female  tenderness  combated  strangely  with  her  natu- 
ral pride  of  rank,  and  with  the  calm,  sloical  indifler- 
ence  induced  by  the  intensity  of  her  personal  mis 
fortunes;  "thou,  fair  youlh,  art  the  last  scion  of  the 
noble  stem,  so  many  fair  boughs  of  which  have  fallen 
in  our  hapless  cause.  Alas,  alas  !  what  can  1  do  for 
thee?  Margaret  has  not  even  a  blessing  to  bestow. 
So  wayward  is  her  fate,  that  her  benedictions  are 
curses,  and  she  has  but  to  look  on  you  and  wish  vou 
well,  to  ensure  your  speedy  and  utter  ruin.  I— I  have 
been  the  faial  poison-tree,  whose  influence  has 
blighted  and  destroyed  all  the  fair  plants  that  arose 
beside  and  around  me,  and  brought  death  upon  every 
one,  yet  am  myself  unable  to  find  it !" 

'"Noble  and  royal  mistress,"  said  the  elder  English- 
man, "  let  not  your  princely  courage,  which  has  borne 
such  extremities,  be  dismayed,  now  that  tliey  are 
passed  over,  and  that  a  chance  at  least  of  liappie/ 
times  is  afiproaching  to  you  and  to  England." 

"To  England,  to  me  noble  Oxford  !"  said  ihe  for- 
lorn and  widowed  Queen. — "  If  to-morrow's  sup 
could  place  me  once  more  on  the  throne  of  England, 
could  It  give  back  to  me  what  I  have  lost?  I  speak 
not  of  wealth  or  power— the/ .ire  asnothingin  the  ba- 
lance—I  speak  not  of  the  hosts  of  noble  friends  who 
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havn  fallen  in  defence  of  me  aid  mine — Somersets, 
Percys,  Staffords,  Cliffords — they  have  found  their 
plai;e  in  fame,  in  the  annals  of  their  country — I  speak 
not  of  my  husband,  he  has  exchanged  the  state  of  a 
suffering  saint  upon  earth  for  that  of  a  glorified  saint 
in  Heaven— But  O,  Oxford  !  my  son— my  Edward  !— 
Is  it  possible  for  me  to  look  on  this  youth,  and  not 
re:neaiber  that  thy  countess  and  I  on  the  same  night 
gave  birth  to  two  fair  boys?  How  oft  we  endeavoured 
to  prophesy  their  future  fortunes,  and  to  persuade  our- 
8"ives  tliat  the  same  constellation  which  shone  on 
their  birth,  would  influence  their  succeeding  lite,  and 
hold  a  friendly  and  equal  bias  till  they  reached  some 
destineil  goal  of  happiness  and  honour!  Thy  Arthur 
lives;  b-it,  alas!  my  Edward,  born  under  the  same 
auspicet  fills  a  bloociy  grave  !" 

She  wrapped  her  head  in  her  mantle,  as  if  to  stifle 
the  complaints  and  groans  which  maternal  affection 
poured  forth  at  these  cruel  recollections.  Philipson, 
or  the  exiled  Earl  of  Oxford  as  we  may  now  term 
him,  distinguished  in  those  changeful  times  by  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  had  always  maintained  his 
loyalty  to  the  line  of  Lancaster,  saw  the  imprudence 
of  indulging  his  sovereign  in  her  weakness. 

"Royal  mistress,"  he  said,  "  life's  journey  is  that 
of  a  brief  winter's  daj',  and  its  course  will  run  on, 
whether  we  avail  ourselves  of  its  progress  or  no.  j\Iy 
sovereign  is,  I  trust,  too  much  mistress  of  herself  to 
Buffer  lamentation  ff- wliat  is  passed  to  deprive  her 
of  the  power  of  using  the  present  time.  I  am  here  in 
obedience  to  your  command  ;  I  am  to  see  Burgundy 
fortiiwith,  and^  if  I  find  him  pliant  to  the  purpose  to 
which  we  would  turn  him,  events  may  follow  which 
Will  change  into  gladness  our  present  mournmg.  But 
We  must  use  our  opportunity  with  speed  as  well  ls 
zeal.  Let  me  know  then,  madam,  for  what  reason 
your  Majesty  hath  come  hither,  disguised  and  in  dan- 
ger ?  Surely  it  w-as  not  merely  to  weep  over  this 
young  man  that  the  high-minded  Queen  Margaret 
left  her  father's  court  disguised  herself  in  mean  attire, 
and  came  from  a  place  of  safety  to  one  of  doubt  at 
least,  if  not  of  danger  ]' 

"  Vou  mock  me,  Oxford,"  said  the  unfortunate 
Queen,  "or  you  deceive  yourself,  if  you  think  you 
still  serve  that  Margaret  whose  word  was  never 
spoken  without  a  reason,  and  whose  slightest  action 
was  influenced  by  a  motive.  Alas!  I  am  no  longer 
the  same  firm  and  rational  being.  The  feverish  cha- 
racter of  grief,  while  it  makes  one  place  hateful  to 
nie,  drives  me  to  another  in  very  impotence  and  im- 
patience of  spirit.  My  father's  residence,  thou  sayst, 
IS  safe;  but  is  it  tolerable  for  such  a  soul  as  mine  ? 
Can  one  who  has  bei-n  deprived  of  the  noblest  and 
richest  kingdom  of  Europe— one  who  has  lost  hosts 
of  noble 'friends — one  who  is  a  widowed  consort,  a 
childless  mother — one  upon  whose  head  heaven  hath 
poured  forth  its  last  vial  of  unmitigated  wrath, — can 
she  stoop  to  be  the  compau'ion  of  a  weak  old  man, 
who,  in  sonnets  and  in  music,  in  mummery  and  folly, 
ji  harping  and  rhyming,  finds  a  comfort  for  all  that 
poverty  has  that  is  distressing;  and  what  is  still 
worse,  even  a  solace  in  all  that  is  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible ?'| 

"xVay,  with  your  leave,  madam,"  said  her  coun- 
sellor, "Blame  not  the  good  King  Rene,  because, 
persecuted  by  fortune,  he  has  been  able  to  find  out 
for  himself  humbler  sources  of  solace,  which  your 
prouder  spirit  is  disposed  to  disdain.  A  contention 
among  his  minstrels,  has  for  him  the  animation  of  a 
knightly  combat;  and  a  crown  of  flowers,  twined  by 
his  troubadours,  and  graced  by  their  sonnets,  he  ac- 
counts a  valuable  compensation  for  the  diadems  of 
Jerusalem,  of  Naples,  and  of  both  Sicilies,  of  which 
he  only  possesses  the  empty  titles." 

"  S;.eak  not  to  me  of  the  pitiable  old  man,"  said 
Margaret ;  "  sunk  below  even  the  hatred  of  his  worst 
enemies,  and  never  thought  worthy  of  any  thing  more 
than  contempt.  I  telj  thee,  noble  Oxford,  I  have  been 
driven  nearly  mad  with  my  forced  residence  at  Aix, 
'11  the  paltry  circle  which  he  calls  his  court.  3Iyears, 
tuned  as  they  now  are  only  to  sounds  of  afl'liction, 
lire  not  so  weary  of  the  eternal  tinkling  of  harps,  and 
iwiueaking  of  rebecks,  and  snapping  of  castanets;— 
niv  eves  are  not  so  tired  of  the  beggarly  aliectationof 


court  ceremonial,  which  is  only  respectable  when  it 
implies  wealth  and  expresses  power, — as  my  very  soul 
is  sick  of  the  paltry  ambition  which  can  find  pleasure 
in  spangles,  tassels,  and  trumpery,  when  the  reality 
of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  hath  passed  away.  No, 
Oxford.  If  I  am  doomed  to  lose  the  last  cast  which 
fickle  fortune  seems  to  otfler  me,  I  will  retreat  into  the 
meanest  convent  in  the  Pyrenean  hills,  and  at  least 
escape  the  insult  of  the  idiot  gavety  of  mv  father. — 
Let  him  pass  from  our  memory  as  from  tlie  page  of 
history,  in  which  his  name  will  never  be  recorded.  I 
have  much  of  more  importance  both  to  hear  and  to 
tell.— And  now,  my  Oxford,  what  news  from  Italy? 
Will  the  Duke  of  I\Iilan  afford  us  assistance  with  his 
counsels,  or  with  his  treasures!" 

"Wiih  his  counsels  willingly,  madam;  but  how 
you  will  relish  thein  I  know  not,  since  he  recom- 
mends to  us  submission  to  our  hapless  fate,  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence." 

"The  wily  Italian  I  Wiil  not,  then,  Galeasso  ad- 
vance any  part  of  his  h(;ards,  or  assist  a  friend,  to 
whom  he  hath  in  his  time  full  often  sworn  faith  T 

"Not  even  the  diamonds  which  I  offered  to  deposit 
in  his  hands,"  answered  the  Earl,  "could  make  him 
unlock  his  treasury  to  supply  us  with  ducats  for  our 
enterprise.  Yet  he  said,  if  Charles  of  Burgundy 
should  think  seriously  of  an  exertion  in  our  favour, 
such  was  his  regard  for  that  great  prince,  and  hia 
deep  sense  of  your  majesty's  misfortunes,  that  he 
would  consider  what  the  state  of  his  exchequer, 
though  much  exhausted,  and  the  condition  of  his 
subjects,  thougli  impoverished  by  taxes,  and  talliages, 
wouki  permit  him  to  advance  in  your  behalf." 

"The double-faced  hypocrite!"  said  Margaret.  "If 
the  assistance  of  the  princely  Burgundy  lends  us  a 
chance  of  regaining  what  is  our  own,  then  he  will 
give  us  some  paltry  fiarcel  of  crowns,  that  our  re- 
stored prosperity  may  forget  his  indifference  to  our 
adversity  !— But  what  of  Burgundy  7  I  have  ventured 
hither  to  tell  you  what  I  have  learned,  and  to  liear 
report  of  your  proceedings — a  trusty  watch  provides 
for  the  secrecy  of  our  interview.  My  impatience  to 
see  you  brought  me  hither  in  this  mean  disguise.  I 
have  a  smr-dl  retinue  at  a  convent  a  mile  beyond  the 
town — I  have  had  your  arrival  watched  by  the  faith- 
ful Lambert — and  now  I  come  to  know  your  hopes  or 
your  fears,  and  to  tell  you  my  own." 

"Royal  lady,"  said  the  Earl,  "I  have  not  seen  the 
Duke.  You  know  his  temper  to  be  wilful,  sudden, 
haughty,  and  unpersuadable.  If  he  can  adopt  the 
calm  and  sustained  policy  wdiich  the  times  require,  I 
little  doubt  his  obtaining  full  amends  of  Louis,  bis 
sworn  enemy,  and  even  of  Edward,  his  ambitious 
brother-in-law.  But  if  he  continues  to  yield  to  ex- 
travagant fits  of  passion,  with  or  without  provoca- 
tion, he  may  hurry  into  a  quarrel  with  the  poor  but 
hardy  Helvetians,'and  is  likely  to  engage  in  a  perilous 
contest,  in  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  gain  any 
thing,  while  he  undergoes  a  chance  of  the  most  seri- 
ous losses." 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  he  will  not  tnist  the 

usurper  Edward,  even  in  ihe  very  moment  when  he  is 

giving  the  greatest  proof  of  treachery  to  his  alliance?" 

"In  wdiat  respect,  madam?"  replied  Oxford.  "The 

news  you  allude  to  has  not  reached  me." 

"How,  my  lord?  Am  I  then  the  first  to  tell 
you,  that  Edward  of  York  has  crossed  the  sea  with 
such  an  army,  as  scarce  even  the  renowned  Henry 
v.,  mv  father-in-law,  ever  transported  from  France 
to  Italy?" 

"  So  much  I  have  indeed  heard  was  expected," 
said  Oxford ;  "  and  I  anticipated  the  effect  as  fatal  to 
our  cause." 

"Edward  is  arrived,"  said  Margaret,  "and  the 
traitor  and  usurper  hath  sent  defiance  to  Louis  of 
France,  and  demanded  ot  him  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  as  his  own  righ:— that  crown  which  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  my  unhappy  husband,  when 
he  w^as  yet  a  child  in  the  cradle." 

"  It  is  then  decided— the  English  are  in  France  !" 

answered  Oxford,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  the  deepest 

anxiety. — "And  whom  brings  Edward  with  him  on 

this  expedition  f 

"All— all  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  house  and 
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cause — The  f;ilse,  tlie  trnitoroiis,  the  dishonoured 
George,  whom  he  calls  Duke  of  Clarence — the 
blood-drinker,  Richard— the  licentious  Hastines— 
Howard — Sitniley — in  a  word,  the  leaders  of  all  those 
traitors  whom  I  would  not  name,  unless  by  doing  so 
my  ciuses  could  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

"And— I  tremble  to  ask,"  said  the  Earl— "Docs 
Purgundv  prepmre  to  join  them  as  a  brother  of  the 
war,  and  tnake  common  cau-se  with  this  Yorkish 
host  against  King  Louis  of  F^rnnce?" 

"  By  my  advices,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  and  they 
are  both  private  and  sure,  besides  that  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  bruit  of  common  fame — No,  my  good 
Oxford,  no !" 

"For  that  may  the  .Saints  be  praised!"  answered 
0.\ford.  "Edward  of  York— I  will  not  malign  even 
an  enemy— is  a  bold  and  fearless  leader — But  he  is 
neither  Edward  theTbird,  nor  the  heroic  Black  Prince 
—nor  is  he  that  fifth  Henry  of  Lancaster,  under 
whom  I  won  my  spurs,  and  to  whose  lineage  the 
thoughts  of  his  glorious  memory  would  have  made 
me  faithful,  had  my  plighted  vows  of  allegiance  ever 
permitted  me  to  entertain  a  thought  of  varying,  or  of 
defection.  Let  Edward  engage  in  war  with  Louis 
without  the  aid  of  Burgundy,  on  which  he  has  reck- 
oned. Louis  is  indeed  no  hero,  but  he  is  a  cautious  and 
skilful  general,  more  to  be  dreaded,  perhaps,  in  these 
politic  days,  than  if  Charlemagne  could  again  raise 
the  Oritlamme,  surrounded  by  Roland  and  all  his 
paladins.  Loins  will  not  hazard  such  fieliis  as  those 
of  Cressy.  ofPoictiers,  or  of  Agincourt.  With  a  thou- 
sand lances  from  Hainault,  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns  from  Burgundy,  Edward  shall  risk  thelossof 
England,  while  he  is  engaged  in  a  protracted  struggle 
for  the  recovery  of  Normandy  and  Guienne.  Rut 
what  are  the  movements  of  Burgundy  ?" 

"He  has  menaced  Germany,"  said  Margaret,  and 
his  troops  are  now  employed  in  overrunning  Lorraine, 
of  which  he  has  seized  the  principal  towns  and 
castles." 

"Where  is  Ferdinand  de  Vaudemont— a  youth,  it  is 
said,  of  courage  and  enterprise,  and  claiming  Lorraine 
Di  nght  of  his  mother,  Yoladde  of  Anjou,  the  sister  of 
roiir  Grace?" 

"  Fled,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  into  Germany  or  Hel- 
vetia." 

"Let  Burgundy  beware  of  him,"  said  the  expe- 
rienced Earl;  "for  should  the  disinherited  youth 
obtain  confederates  in  Germany,  and  allies  among  the 
hardy  Swiss,  Charles  of  Burgundy  may  find  him  a 
far  more  formidable  enemy  than  he  expects.  We  are 
Blrong  for  the  present,  only  in  the  Duke's  strength, 
and  if  it  is  wasted  in  idle  and  desultory  etTbrts,  our 
hopes,  alas  !  vanish  with  his  power,  even  if  he  should 
he  found  to  have  the  decided  will  to  assist  us.  jMy 
friends  in  England  are  resolute  not  to  stir  without 
men  and  money  from  Burgundy." 

"It  is  a  fear,"  said  Margaret,  "but  not  our  worst 
fear.  I  dread  more  the  policy  of  Louis,  who,  unless 
aiy  espials  have  grossly  deceived  me,  has  even  already 
proposed  a  secret  peace  to  Edward,  offii^ring  with  large 
Burns  of  money  to  purchase  England  to  the  Yorkists, 
and  a  tmce  of  seven  years." 

"It  cannot  be,"  said  Oxford.  "No  Englishman, 
commanding  such  an  army  as  Edward  must  now 
lead,  daresforvery  shame  to  retire  from  France  witii- 
3ut  a  manly  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  provi*ces." 
"Such  would  have  been  the  thoughts  of  a  rightful 
jrince,"  said  Margaret,  "who  left  behind  him  an  obe- 
lient  and  faithful  kingdom..  Such  may  not  be  the 
thoughts  of  this  Edward,  misnamed  Plantagenet,  base 
perhaps  in  mind  as  in  blood,  since  they  say  his  real 
father  was  one  Blackburn,  an  archer  of  Midcleham— 
usurper,  at  least,  if  not  bastard- -such  will  not  be  his 
thoughts.*  Every  breeze  that  blows  from  England 
v/ill  bring  with  it  apprehensions  of  defection  amongst 
ihose  over  whoin  he  has  usurped  authority.  He  \yill 
not  sleep  in  peace  «ill  he  retur^^  to  England  with 
those  cut-throats,  whom  he  relies  upon  for  ihedefetice 
of  his  stolen  crown.  He  will  engage  in  no  war  with 
Louis,  for  Louis  will  not  hesitate  to  soothe  his  pride 

•  The  L.incaritrian  party  threw  the  imputation  of  bastardy 
fwhir.h  was  totally  unfoundedj  upon  Edward  IV. 


by  numiliation— to  gorge  his  avarice  and  pamper  his 
voluptuous  prodigality  by  sums  of  gold — and  1  fear 
much  we  shall  soon  hear  of  the  English  armv  retiring 
from  Fiance  with  the  idle  boast,  that  they  have  dis- 
played their  banners  once  more,  for  a  vveek  or  two,  in 
the  provinces  which  were  formerly  their  own." 

"It  the  more  becomes  us  to  be  speetly  in  moving 
Burgundy  to  decision,"  replied  Oxford  ;  "  and  for  that 
purpose  I  post  to  Dijon.  Such  an  army  as  Edward's 
cannot  be  transported  over  the  narrow  seas  in  several 
weeks.  The  probability  is,  that  they  must  winter  in  ' 
France,  even  if  they  should  have  truce  with  King 
Louis.  With  a  thousand  Hainault  lances  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Flanders,  I  can  be  soon  in  the  North, 
where  we  have  many  friends,  besides  the  assurance 
of  help  from  Scotland.  The  faithful  West  will  riseat 
a  signal — a  CliHbrd  can  be  found,  though  the  moun- 
tain mists  have  hid  him  from  Richard's  researches — 
the  Welsh  will  assemble  at  the  rallying  word  of  Tudor 
—the  Red  Rose  raises  its  head  oncemore— and  so,  God 
save  King  Henry !" 

"Alas!"  said  the  Queen— "  But  no  htisband— no 
friend  of  mine— the  son  but  of  my  mother-in-law  by  a 
Welsh  chieftain- cold,  they  say,  and  crafty— But  be  it 
so— let  me  only  see  Lancaster  triumph,  and  obtain 
revenge  upon  York,  and  1  will  die  contented  !" 

"It  is  then  your  pleasure  that  I  should  make  the 
proffers  expressed  by  j'our  Grace's  former  mandates, 
to  induce  Burgundy  to  stir  himself  in  our  cause?  If 
he  learns  the  proposal  of  a  truce  betwixt  France  and 
England,  it  will  sting  sharper  than  aught  I  can  say." 
"Promise  all,  however,"  said  the  Queen.  "  I  know 
his  inmost  soul— it  is  set  upon  extending  the  domin- 
ions of  his  House  in  every  direction,  j  For  this  iie  has 
seized  Gneldres— for  this  he  now  overruns  and  occu- 
pies Lorraine — for  this  he  covets  such  poor  remnants 
of  Provence  as  my  father  still  calls  his  own.  With 
sueh  augmented  territories,  he  proposes^  to  exchange 
his  ducal  diadem  for  an  arched  crown  of  independent 
sovereignty.  Tell  the  Duke,  Margaret  can  assist  his 
views— tell  him,  that  my  father  Rene  shall  disown  (ho 
opposition  made  to  the  Duke's  seizure  of  Lorraine- 
He  shall  do  more— he  shall  declare  Charles  his  heir 
in  Provence,  with  my  ample  consent — tell  him,  the 
old  man  shall  cede  his  dominions  to  him  upon  t.he 
instant  that  his  Hainaulters  embark  for  England, 
some  small  pension  deducted  to  maintain  a  concert 
of  fiddlers,  and  a  troop  of  morrice-dancers.  These 
are  Rene's  only  earthly  wants.  Mine  are  still  fewer 
— Reve'  ge  upon  York,  and  a  speedy  grave  I— For  the 
paltrv  gold  which  we  may  need,  thou  hast  jewels 
to  pledge— Fcr  the  other  conditions,  security  if  ro- 
quired.'' 

"For  these,  madam,  I  can  pledge  my  knightly 
word,  in  addition  to  vour  royal  faith  ;  and  if  more  is 
required,  my  son  shall  be  a  Hostage  with  Burgundy." 
"Oh,  no— no!"  exclaimed  the  dethroned  Queen, 
touched  bv  perhaps  the  only  tender  feeling,  which  re- 
peated and  extraordinary  misfortunes  had  not  chilled 
into  insensibility, — "Hazard  not  the  life  of  the  nobh 
vouth— he  that' IS  the  last  of  the  loyal  and  laiihful 
House  of  Vere — he  that  should  have  been  the  brothel 
in  arms  of  my  beloved  Edward— he  that  had  so  nearly 
been  his  companion  in  a  bloody  and  untimely  grave! 
Do  not  involve  this  poor  child  in  these  fatal  intrigues, 
which  have  been  so  baneful  to  his  family.  Let  him 
go  with  me.  Him  at  least  I  will  shelter  from  danger 
whilst  I  live,  and  provide  for  when  I  am  no  more." 

"Forgive  me,  madam,"  said  Oxford,  with  the  firm 
ness  which  distinguished  him.  "  My  son,  as  you  deign 
to  recollect,  is  a  De  Vere,  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  the 
last  of  his  name.  Full,  he  may,  but  it  must  not  be 
without  honour.  To  whatever  dangers  his  duty  amJ 
allegiance  call  him,  be  it  from  svv-ord  or  lance,  a.ve  or 
gibbet,  to  these  he  must  expose  himself  frankly,  when 
his  doing  so  can  mark  his  allegiance.  His  ancestors 
liave  sh(5wn  him  how  to  brave  them  all." 

"True,  true,"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  Queen, 
raising  her  arms  wildly,— "All  must  perish— nil  thai 
have  honoured  Lancaster- all  that  have  loved  Mar- 
garet, or  whom  she  has  loved  !  The  destruction  must 
be  universal— the  young  must  fall  with  the  oId--no| 
a  lamb  of  the  scattered  rJock  shall  escape  " 
"For  God's  sake,  gi<A.ious  mad^m,"  3aid  O.xforA 
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"  compose  yourself!—!  hear  them  knock  on  the  cha- 
oel  lioor." 

"It  is  the  signal  of  parting,"  said  the  exiled  Queen, 
"oUecting  herself.  '"  Do  not  fear,  noble  Oxford,  I  am 
aot  often  thus;  but  how  seldom  do  I  see  those  friends, 
whose  faces  and  voices  can  disturb  the  composure  of 
my  despair!  Let  me  tie  this  relic  about  thy  neck, 
good  youth,  and  fear  twt  its  evil  influence,  though  you 
receive  it  from  an  ill-omened  hand.  It  was  my  hus- 
band's, blessed  by  many  a  prayer,  and  sanctified  by 
many  a  holy  tear;  even  my  unhappy  hands  cannot 
pollute  it.  I  should  have  bound  it  on  my  Edward's 
Dosom  on  the  dreadful  morning  of  Tewkesbury  fight; 
but  he  armed  early— went  to  the  field  without  seeing 
me,  and  all  my  purpose  was  vain." 

She  oassed  a  golden  chain  roimd  Arthurs  neck  as 
she  spoke,  which  contained  a  small  gold  crucifix  of 
r.ch  but  barbarous  manufacture.  It  had  belonged, 
said  traditli-  n,  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  knock 
at  the  doo'  of  the  chapel  was  repeated. 

"  We  m  ist  not  tarry,"  said  Margaret ;  "  let  us  part 
here— you  for  Dijon,  1  to  Aix,  my  abode  of  unrest  in 
Provence.  Farewell — we  may  meet  in  a  better  hour 
— vet  how  can  I  hope  it?  Thus  I  said  on  the  morn- 
ing before  the  fight  of  St.  Albans— thus  on  the  dark 
dawning  of  Towton— thus  on  the  yet  more  bloody 
field  of  Tewkesbury— and  what  was  the  event  ?  Yet 
h  jpe  is  a  plant  which  cannot  be  rooted  out  of  a  noble 
breast,  till  the  last  heartstring  crack  as  it  is  pulled 
away." 

So  saving,  she  passed  through  the  chapel  door,  and 
minglecf  in  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  person- 
ages who  worshipped  or  indulged  their  curiosity,  or 
consumed  theii'  idle  hours  amongst  the  aisles  of  the 
cathedral. 

Philipson  and  his  son,  both  deeply  impressed  with 
the  singular  interview  which  had  just  taken  place, 
returned  to  their  inn,  where  they  found  a  pursuivant, 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  badge  and  livery,  who 
informed  them,  that  if  they  were  the  English  mer- 
chants svho  were  carrying  wares  of  value  to  the  court 
of  the  Duke,  he  had  orders  to  affijrd  them  the  counte- 
nance of  his  escort  and  inviolable  character.  Under 
his  protection  they  set  out  from  Strasburg;  but  such 
was  the  uncertainty  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  mo- 
tions, and  such  the  numerous  obstacles  which  oc- 
curred to  interrupt  tlieir  journey,  in  a  c  luntry  disturbed 
by  the  constant  passage  of  troops  and  pre;^;iration  for 
war,  that  it  was  evening  on  the  second  day  ere  they 
reached  the  plain  near  Dijon,  on  which  the  whole,  or 
great  part  of  his  power,  lay  encamped. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Thus*  said  tl.e  Duke— thus  did  the  Duke  infer. 

Richard  IIL 

The  eyes  of  the  elder  traveller  were  well  accus- 
tomed to  sights  of  martial  splendour,  yet  even  he  was 
dazzled  with  the  rich  and  glorious  display  of  the  Biir- 
gunditn  camp,  in  which,  near  the  walls  of  Dij  )n, 
Charles,  the  wealthiest  prince  in  Europe,  had  dis- 
played his  own  extravagance,  and  encouraged  his 
followers  to  similar  profusion.  The  pavilions  of  the 
meanest  offi.;ers  were  of  silk  and  samite,  while  tho.<e 
of  the  nobility  and  gre-it  leaders  glittered  with  cloth 
of  silver,  cloth  of  gold,  variegated  lapesiry,  and 
other  precious  materials,  wiiieh  in  no  other  situation 
would  have  been  employed  as  a  cover  from  the  wea- 
irier.  but  would  themselves  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  protection.  The  horsemen  and 
infantry  who  mounted  guard,  were  arrayed  in  the 
r<;hest  and  most  gorgeous  armour.  A  beautiful  and 
Very  numerous  tram  of  artillery  was  drawn  up  near 
the  enirauee  of  the  camp,  and  in  its  commander,  Phi- 
hpson,  (to  give  the  Eari  the  travelling  name  to  which 
our  readers  are  accusfomr;c.^  recognised  Henry  Col- 
viii.  an  Englishman  of  inferior  birth,  but  distinguished 
for  ats  skill  in  conducting  these  terrible  engines,  which 
had  of  late  come  into  general  use  in  war.  The  ban- 
aei;s  and  pennons  which  were  displayed  by  every 
inight,  baron,  and  man  of  rank,  floated  before  thefr 
.fcius,  and  the  owners  of  these  transitorv  dwellings 
ea:  at  the  door  half-armed,  and  enjoyed  tlie  military 


contests  of  the  soldiers,  :n  wrestling,  pitching  the  bar, 
and  other  athletic  exercises. 

Long  rows  of  the  noblest  horses  were  seen  at  picquet, 
prancing  and  tossin."  their  heads,  as  irnpatient  of  the 
inactivity  to  which  they  were  confined,  or  were  heard 
neighing  over  the  provender,  which  was  spread  plen- 
tifully before  them.  The  soldier..-  formed  joyous  groups 
around  the  minstrels  and  stroUing  jugglers,  or  were 
engaged  in  drinking  parties  at  the  sutlers'  tents; 
others  strolled  about  with  folded  arms,  casting  their 
eyes  now  and  then  to  the  sinking  sun,  as  if  desirous 
that  the  hour  should  arrive  which  should  put  an  end 
to  a  day  unoccupied,  and  therefore  tedious. 

At  length  the  travellers  reached,  amidst  the  dazzling 
varieties  of  this  militarj  display,  the  pavilion  of  the 
Duke  himself,  before  which  floated  heavily  in  the 
evening  breeze,  the  broad  and  rich  banner,  in  which 
glowed  the  armorial  bearings  and  quarterings  of  a 
prince,  Duke  of  six  provinces,  and  Count  of  fifteen 
counties,  who  was,  from  his  power,  his  disposition, 
and  the  success  which  seemed  to  attend  his  enter- 
prises, the  general  dread  of  Europe.  The  pursuivant 
madehimself  known  to  some  of  the  household,  and  the 
Englishmen  were  immediately  received  with  courtesy, 
though  not  such  as  to  draw  attention  upon  them,  and 
conveyed  to  a  neighbourmg  tent,  the  residence  of  a 
general  officer,  which  they  were  given  to  understand 
was  destined  for  their  accommodation,  and  where 
their  packages  accordingly  were  deposited,  and  re- 
freshments offered  them. 

"As  the  camp  is  filled,"  said  the  domestic  who 
waited  upon  them,  ".with  soldiers  of  different  nations 
and  uncertain  dispositions,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for 
the  safety  of  your  meichandise,  has  ordi-red  you  the 
protection  of  a  regular  sentinel.  In  the  mean  time,  be 
m  readiness  to  wait  on  his  Highness,  seeing  you  may 
look  to  be  presently  sent  f  >r." 

Accordingly,  the  elder  Philipson  was  shortly  after 
summoned  to  the  Duke's  presence,  introduced  by  a 
back  entrance  into  the  ducal  pavilion,  and  into  that 
partof  itwhich,  screened  by  close  curtains  and  wooden 
barricades,  formed  Charles'sown  separate  apartment. 
The  plainness  of  the  furniture,  and  the  coarse  appa- 
ratus of  the  Duke's  toilette,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the  pavilion  ;  for 
Charles,  whose  character  was,  in  that  a.<  in  other 
things,  far  from  consistent,  exhibited  in  his  own  per- 
son during  war  an  austerity,  or  rather  coarseness  ol 
dress,  and  sometimes  of  manners  also,  wliich  was 
more  like  the  rudeness  of  a  German  lanz-knecht,  than 
the  bearing  of  a  prince  of  exalted  rank  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  encouraged  and  enjoined  a  great  splen- 
dour of  expense  and  displav  amongst  his  vnssals  and 
courtiers,  as  if  to  be  rudely  attired,  and  to  despise 
every  restraint,  even  of  ordinary  ceremony,  w>.re  a 
privilege  of  the  sovereign  alone.  Yet  when  it  pleased 
him  to  assume  state  in  person  and  manners,  none 
knew  better  than  Charles  of  Burgundy  how  he  ought 
to  adorn  and  demean  himself 

Upon  his  toilette  appeared  brushes  and  combs, 
which  might  have  claimed  dismissal  as  past  the  term 
of  service,  over- worn  huts  and  doublets,  dog-leashes, 
leather-belts,  and  other  such  paltry  articles  ;  am.)ngst 
which  lay  at  random,  as  it  seemed,  the  great  diamond 
called  Sanci, — the  three  rubies  termed  the  Three  Bro- 
thers of  Antwerp,— another  great  diamond  called  the 
I,,amp  of  Flanders,  and  other  precious  stones  of 
scarcely  inferior  value  and  rarity.  This  extraordinary 
displav  somewhat  resembled  the  character  of  the  Duke 
himself  who  mixed  cruelty  with  justice,  magnanimity 
with  meanness  of  spirit,  economy  w;ith  extravagance, 
and  liberality  with  avarice ;  being,  in  fact,  consistent 
in  nothing  excepting  in  his  obstinate  determination  to 
follow  the  opinion  he  had  once  formed,  in  every  situa- 
tion of  things,  and  through  all  variety  of  risks. 

In  the  midst  of  the  valueless  and  inestimable  arti- 
cles of  his  wardrobe  and  toilette,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy called  out  to  the  English  traveller  "  Wcleome, 
Herr  Philipson — welcome,  you  of  a  nation  whose 
traders  are  princes,  and  their  merchants  tho  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth.  What  new  commodities  l-.ave  you 
brought  to  gull  us  with?  You  ;:ierchant.«i,  by  St. 
George,  are  a  wily  generation." 
"  Faith,  no  new  merchandise  I,  mi'  lord."  answered 
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the  elder  Englishman  ;  "  I  bring  but  tlie  commodities 
whicli  I  showed  your  Highness  the  last  time  I  com- 
tnunicated  with  you,  in  the  iiope  of  a  poor  trader,  that 
your  Grace  may  find  them  more  acceptable  upon  a 
eview,  than  wiien  you  first  saw  them." 

"  It  is  well.  Sir— Philipville,  I  think  they  call  vou?— 
you  are  a  simple  trader,  or  yon  take  me  for  a  silly  pur- 
cliQser,  that  you  think  to  gull  me  with  the  same  wares 
which  I  fancied  not  formerly.  Change  of  fashion, 
man — novelty — is  the  motto  of  commerce  ;  your  Lan- 
caster wares  have  had  their  day.  and  I  have  bought 
of  them  liUe  others,  and  was  like  enough  to  have 
paid  dear  for  them  too.    York  is  all  the  vogue  now." 

"It  mav  bo  so  among  the  vulgar,"  said  tne  Earl  of 
O.xford ;  "bu*.  for  souls  like  your  Highness,  faith,  ho- 
nour and  loyalty,  are  jewels  which  change  of  lancy, 
or  mutability  of  taste,  cannot  put  out  of  fashion." 

"  Why,  it  may  be,  noble  O.xford."  said  the  Duke, 
"that  I  preserve  in  my  secret  mine  some  veneration 
for  these  old-fashioned  qualities,  else  why  siiould  I 
have  such  regard  for  your  person,  in  which  they  have 
ever  been  distinguished  ?  But  my  situation  is  paiti- 
fully  urgent,  and  should  I  make  a  false  step  at  this 
crisis,  I  might  break  the  purposes  of  my  whole  life. 
Observe  me.  Sir  3Ierehant.  Here  has  come  over  your 
old  competitor,  Blackburn,  whom  some  call  Edward 
of  York  and  of  London,  with  a  commodity  of  bows 
and  bills  such  as  never  entered  France  since  King 
Arthur's  time;  and  he  offers  to  enter  into  joint  adven- 
ture with  nie,  or,  in  plain  speech,  to  make  common 
cause  with  Burgundy,  till  w-e  smoke  out  of  his  earths 
the  old  fo.x  Louis,  ana  nail  his  hide  to  the  stable-door. 
In  a  word,  England  invites  me  to  take  part  with  him 
against  my  most  wily  and  inveterate  eneTny,  the  King 
of  France;  to  rid  myself  of  the  chain  of  vassalage, 
and  to  ascend  into  the  rank  of  independent  princes  ; — 
how  think  you,  noble  Earl,  can  I  forego  this  seducing 
temptation  T' 

"  You  must  ask  this  of  some  of  your  counsellors  of 
Burgundy,"  said  O.xford  ;  "  it  is  a  question  fraught  too 
deeply  with  ruin  to  my  cause,  for  me  to  give  a  fair 
opinion  on  it." 

'■  Nevertheless,"  said  Charles,  "  I  ask  thee  as  an 
honourable  man,  what  objections  you  see  to  the  course 
proposed  to  me  7  Speak  your  mind,  and  speak  it 
freely." 

"  My  lord,  I  know  it  is  in  your  Highness's  nature  to 
entertain  no  doubts  of  the  facility  of  executing  any 
thing  which  you  have  once  determined  shall  be  done. 
Yet,  though  this  prince-like  disposition  may  in  some 
cases  prepare  for  its  own  success,  and  has  often  done 
80,  there  are  others,  in  which,  persisting  in  our  pur- 
pose, merely  because  we  have  once  willea  it,  leads  not 
to  success,  but  to  ruin.  Look,  therefore,  at  this  Eng- 
lish army; — winter  is  approaching,  where  are  they  to 
be  lodged  1  how  are  they  to  be  victualled  ?  by  whom 
are  they  to  be  paid  1  Is  your  Highness  to  take  all  the 
expense  and  labour  of  fitting  them  for  the  summer 
campaign?  for  rely  on  it,  an  English  army  never 
was,  nor  will  be,  fit  for  service,  till  they  have  been 
out  of  their  own  island  long  enough  to  accustom  them 
to  military  duty.  They  are  men,  I  grant,  the  fittest 
for  soldiers  in  the  world  ;  but  they  are  not  soldiers  as 
yet,  ana  must  be  trained  to  become  such  at  your 
Highness's  expense." 

"  Be  ;*.  so"  said  Charles ;  "  I  think  the  Low  Coun- 
tries can  find  food  for  the  beef-consuming  iinaves  for 
a  few  weeksj  and  villages  for  them  to  he  in,  and 
officers  to  train  their  sturdy  limbs  to  war,  and  provost- 
marshals  enough  to  reduce  their  refractory  spirit  to 
discipline." 

"  What  happens  ne.xt  ?"  said  O.xford.  "  You  march 
to  Paris,  add  to  Edward's  usuiped  power  another 
kingdom ;  restore  to  him  all  the  possessions  which 
England  ever  had  in  France,  Normandy,  Maine, 
Aiijou,  Gascony,  and  all  besides— Can  you  trust  this 
Ed\vard  when  you  shall  have  thus  fostered  his  strength, 
and  made  him  far  stronger  than  this  Louis  whom  ycu 
have  united  to  pull  down  ?" 

"By  St.  George,  I  will  not  dissemble  with  you! 
It  is  in  that  very  point  that  my  doubts  trouble  me. 
Edward  is  indeed  my  brother-in-law,  but  I  am  a 
man  little  inclined  to  put  my  head  under  my  wife's 
girdle." 

Vol.  VI. 


"And  the  times,"  said  Philipson,  "have  too  often 
shown  the  inefficiency  of  family  alliances,  to  prevent 
the  most  gross  breaches  of  faith." 

"  You  say  well.  Earl.  Clarence  betrayed  his  father- 
in-law  ;  Louis  poisoned  his  brother— Domestic  affec- 
tions, pshaw  !  they  sit  warm  enough  by  a  privatd 
man's  fireside,  but  they  cannot  come  into  fields  ol 
battle,  or  princes'  halls,  where  the  w'ind  blows  cold.— 
No,  my  alliance  with  Edward  by  marriage  were  little 
succour  to  me  in  time  of  need.  I  would  as  soon  ride 
an  unbroken  horse,  with  no  betterbridle  than  a  lady's 
garter.  Hut  what  then  is  the  result?  He  wars  on 
Louis;  whichever  gains  the  better,  I,  who  niust  bii 
strengthened  in  their  mutual  weakness,  receive  the 
advantage — The  Englishmen  slay  the  French  wuth 
their  cloth-yard  shafts,  and  the  Frenchmen,  by  skir- 
mishes, waste,  weaken,  and  destroy  the  English. — 
With  spring  I  take  the  field  with  an  army  superior  to 
both,  and  then,  St.  George  for  Burgundy  !" 

"And  if,  in  the  mean  while,  your  Highness  will 
deign  to  assist,  even  in  the  most  trifling  degree,  a  cause 
the  most  honourable  that  ever  knight  laid  lance  in 
rest  for, — a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and  a  small  body 
of  Hainault  lances,  who  may  gain  both  fame  and  for- 
tune by  the  service,  may  replace  the  injured  heir  of 
Lancaster  in  the  possession  of  his  native  and  rightful 
dominion." 

"Av,  marry,  Sir  Earl,"  said  the  Duke,  "you  come 
roundly  to  the  point ;  but  w-e  have  seen,  and  indeed 
partly  assisted,  at  so  many  turns  betwixt  York  and 
Lancaster,  that  we  have  some  doubt  which  is  the  side 
to  which  Heaven  has  given  the  right,  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  the  effectual  power;  we  are  sur- 
prised in  to  absolute  giddiness  by  so  many  extraordinary 
revolutions  of  fortune  as  England  has  exhibited." 

"  A  proof,  my  lord,  that  these  mutations  are  not  yet 
ended,  and  that  your  generou  aid  may  give  to  the 
better  side  an  effectual  turn  of  idvantage." 

"And  lend  my  cousin,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  my  arm 
to  dethrone  my  wife's  brother?  Perhaps  he  deserves 
small  good-will  at  my  hands,  since  he  and  his  inso- 
lent nobles  have  been  urging  me  with  remonstrances, 
and  even  threats,  to  lay  aside  all  niy  own  important 
affairs,  and  join  Edward,  forsooth,  in  hisknight-erraiit 
expedition  against  Louis.  I  will  march  agamst  Louis 
at  m.y  own  timC;  and  not  sooner ;  and,  by  St.  George  I 
neither  island  kmg,  nor  island  noble,  shall  dictate  to 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  You  are  fine  conceited  cornpa 
nions,  you  English  of  both  sides,  that  think  the  mat 
tersof  yourown  bedlam  island  are  as  interesting  to  all 
the  world  as  to  yourselves.  But  neither  York  nor 
Lancaster ;  neither  brother  Blackburn,  nor  cousin 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  not  with  John  de  Vere,  to  back 
her,  shall  gull  me.  Men  lure  no  hawks  with  empty 
hands." 

Osfordjfamiliarwith  the  Duke's  disposition,  suffered 
him  to  exhaust  him.self  in  chafing,  that  any  one  should 
pretend  to  dictate  his  course  of  conduct,  and,  when  ha 
was  at  length  silent,  replied  with  calmness — "  Do  I 
live  to  hear  the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  mirror 
of  European  chivalry,  say,  that  no  reason  has  been 
shown  to  him  for  an  adventure  where  a  helpless  queen 
is  to  be  redressed— a  royal  house  raised  from  the  dust  ? 
Is  there  not  immortal  los  and  honour — the  trumpet  of 
fame  to  proclaim  the  sovereign,  who,  alone  in  a  dege- 
nerate age,  has  united  the  duties  of  a  generous  knight 

with  those  of  a  princely  sovereign" ; 

The  Duke  internipted  him,  striking  him  at  the  same 
time  on  the  shoulder — "  And  King  Rent's  five  hundred 
fiddlers  to  tune  their  cracked  violins  in  my  praise  ?  and 
King  Rene  himself  to  listen  to  them,  and  say,  'Well 
fought  Duke — well  played  fiddler!'  1  tell  thee,  John  of 
Oxford,  when  thou  and  I  wore  maiden  armour,  such 
words  as  fame,  honour,  los,  knightly  glory,  lady's  love, 
and  so  forth,  were  good  mottos  for  our  snow-white 
shields,  and  a  fair  enough  argument  for  splintering 
lances — Ay,  and  in  tilt-yard,  though  somewhat  old  for 
these  fierce  follies,  I  would  jeopard  my  person  in  such 
a  quarrel  yet,  as  becomes  a  knight  of  the  order.  But 
when  we  come  to  paying  down  of  crowns,  and  em 
barking  of  large  squadrons,  we  must  have  to  propos» 
to  our  subjects  some  substantial  excuse  for  r  lunginjj 
them  in  war ;  some  proposal  for  the  public  good — or. 
by  St.  George  !  for  our  own  private  advantage,  whub 
a? 
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B  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  course  the  world  runs, 
unl,  Oxford,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  mean  to  hold  the 
*anip  bias." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  expect  your  Highness 
to  act  otherwise  than  with  a  view  to  your  subjects' 
welfare— the  increase,  that  is,  as  your  Grace  happily 
expresse.si  it,  of  yoiir  own  power  and  dominion.  The 
money  we  require  is  not  ui  benevolence,  but  in  loan  ; 
and  Margaret  is  willing  to  deposit  these  jewels,  of 
which  I  think  your  Grace  knows  the  value,  till  she 
shall  repay  the  sum  which  your  friendship  may  ad- 
vance in  her  necessity." 

'"Ha,  ha!"  said  the  Duke,  "  would  our  cousin  rnake 
a  pawnbroker  of  us.  and  have  us  deal  with  her  like  a 
Jewish  usurer  with  hisdebtor?— Yet,  in  faith,  Oxford, 
we  may  need  the  diamonds,  for  if  this  business  were 
otherwise  feasible,  it  is  possible  that  I  myself  must 
become  a  borrower  to  aid  my  cousin's  necessities.  I 
.have  applied  to  the  slates  of  the  Duchy,  who  are  now 
sitting,  aiid  expect,  as  is  reasonable,  a  large  supply. — 
I3ut  there  are  restless  heads  and  close  hands  among 
them,  and  they  may  be  niggardly — So  place  the  jewels 
on  the  table  in  the  mean  while.— Well,  say  I  am  to  be 
no  sufferer  in  purse  by  this  feat  of  knight-errantry 
which  you  propose  to  me,  still  princes  enter  not  into 
war  without  some  view  of  advantage?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  noble  sovereign.  Yon  are  naturally 
bent  to  imite  the  great  estates  of  your  father,  and  those 
you  have  acquired  by  your  own  arms,  into  a  compact 
and  firm  dukedom" 

"  Call  it  kingdom,"  said  Charles  j  "  it  is  the  worthier 
word." 

"Into  a  kingdom,  of  which  the  crown  shall  sit  as 
lair  and  even  on  your  Grace's  brow  as  that  of  France 
on  your  present  suzerain,  Louis." 

"  It  need  not  such  shrewdness  as  yours  to  descry 
that  such  is  my  pu  pose,"  said  the  Duke;  "else, 
wiierefore  am  1  here  with  helm  on  my  head,  and 
sword  by  my  side?  And  wherefore  are  my  troops 
seizing  on  the  strong  places  in  Lorraine,  and  chasing 
before  tliem  the  beggarly  De  Vaudemont,  who  has  the 
insolence  to  claim  it  as  his  inheritance?  Yes,  my 
friend,  the  aggrandizement  of  Burgundy  is  a  theme 
for  which  the  duke  of  that  fair  province  is  bound  to 
fight,  while  lie  can  put  foot  in  stirrup." 

'  But  think  you  not,"  said  the  English  Earl,  "since 
you  allow  me  to  speak  freely  with  your  Grace,  on  the 
foiiting  of  old  acquaintanceship,  think  you  not  that  in 
ihis  chart  of  your  dominions,  otherwise  so  fairly 
bi)uii(!cd,  there  is  something  on  the  southern  frontier 
which  might  be  arranged  more  advantageously  for  a 
King  of  Burgundy?" 

"I  cannot  guess  whither  you  would  lead  me,"  said 
the  Duke,  looking  at  a  man  of  the  Duchy  and  his 
other  possessions,  to  which  the  Englishman  had 
pointed  his  attention,  and  then  turning  his  broad  keen 
eye  iipon  the  face  of  the  banished  Earl. 

"I  would  say,"  replied  the  latter,  "that,  to  so  power-  ' 
ful  a  prince  as  your  Grace,  there  is  no  safe  neighbour 
but  the  sea.  Here  is  Provence,  which  interferes  be- 
tvyixr  vou  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  Provence,  with  its 
priacoly  harbours,  and  fertile  corn-fields  and  vine- 
yards. Were  it  not  well  to  include  it  in  your  map  of 
sovereignty,  and  thus  touch  the  middle  sea  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  rested  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Flanders  ?" 

"  Provence,  said  you?" — replied  the  Duke,  eagerly  ; 
"  why,  man,  my  very  dreams  are  of  Provence.  I  can- 
net  smell  an  orangebut  it  reminds  me  of  its  perfumed 
WDijiis  and  bowers,  its  olives,  citrons,  and  pomegra- 
n:it(^s.  But  how  to  frame  pretensions  to  it  ?  Shanieit 
wtre  til  disturb  Rene,  the  harmless  old  man,  nor  would 
it  b-.'coine  a  near  relation.  Then  he  is  tlie  uncle  of 
L(juis ;  and  most  probably,  failing  his  daughter  Mar- 
caret,  or  perhaps  in  preference  to  her,  he  hath  named 
the  French  King  his  heir." 

"  A  better  claiin  might  be  raised  up  in  your  Grace's 
own  person,"  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  ^'  if  you  will 
afford  Margaret  of  Anjou  the  succour  slie  requires  by 
me." 

"Take  the  aid  thou  requirest,"  replied  the  Duke; 
"ta'-if  double  the  amount  of  it  in  men  and  money! 
Let  me  but  have  a  claim  upon  Provence,  though  t.!iin 
«i>  1  smgle  thread  of  thy  Queen  Margaret's  hair,  a..d 


let  me  alone  for  twisting  it  in  the  tough  texture  of  a 
quadruple  cable. — But  I  am  a  fool  to  listen  to  the 
dreams  of  one,  who,  ruined  hi;.iScl£  can  lose  little  by 
holding  forth  to  others  the  most  extravagant  hopes. 

Charles  breathed  high,  andcbinged  complexion  as 
he  spoke. 

"I  am  not  such  a  person,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  the 
Earl.  "Listen  to  me — Rene  "s  broken  with  years, 
fond  of  repose,  and  too  poor  to  maintain  his  rank  with 
the  necessary  dignity  ;  too  good  natured,  or  too  feeble- 
minded, to  lay  farther  imposts  on  his  subjects;  weary 
of  contending  with  bad  fortune,  and  desirous  to  resign 
his  territories" 

"  His  territories  !"  said  Charles. 

"Yes,  all  he  actually  possesses;  and  the  much  more 
exteisive  dominions  which  he  has  claim  to,  but  which 
have  passed  from  his  sway." 

"  You  take  away  my  breath  !"  said  the  Duke. 
"Rene  resign  Provence!  and  what  says  Margaret— 
the  proud,  the  hi^h-minded  I\Iargaret — will  she  sub- 
scribe to  so  humiliating  a  proceeding?" 

"For  the  chance  of  seeing  Lancaster  triumph  in 
England,  she  would  resign,  not  only  dominion,  but 
life  itself.  And  in  truth,  the  sacrifice  is  less  thari  it 
may  seem  to  be.  It  is  certain  that,  when  Rene  dies, 
the  King  of  France  will  claim  the  old  man's  county 
of  Provence  as  a  male  fief,  and  there  is  no  one  strong 
enough  to  back  Margaret's  claim  of  inheritance  how- 
ever just  it  may  be." 

"  It  is  just,"  said  Charles;  "it  is  undeniable  !  I  wll 
not  hear  of  its  being  denied  or  challenged — that  is, 
when  once  it  is  established  in  our  own  person.  It  is 
the  true  principle  of  the  war  for  the  public  good,  that 
none  of  the  groat  fiefs  be  suffered  to  revert  again  to 
the  crown  of  France,  least  of  all  while  it  stands  on  a 
brow  so  astucious  and  unprincipled  as  that  of  Louis. 
Burgundy  joined  to  Provence — a  dominion  from  the 
German  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  !  Oxford — thou 
art  my  better  angel  !" 

"Your  Grace  must,  however,  reflect,"  said  Oxford, 
"that  honourable  provision  must  be  made  for  King 
Rene." 

"Certainly,  man,  certainly;  he  shall  have  a  score 
of  fiddlers  and  jugglers  to  play,  roar,  and  recite  to  him 
from  morning  till  night.  He  shall  have  a  court  of 
Troubadours,  who  shall  do  nothing  but  drink,  flute, 
and  fiddle  to  him,  and  pronounce  arrests  of  love,  to  be 
confirmed  or  reversed  by  an  appeal  to  himself,  the 
supreme /?oi' f/'ilm our.  And  Margaret  shall  also  be 
honourably  sustained,  in  the  manner  you  may  point 
out." 

"That  will  be  easily  settled,"  answered  the  English 
Earl.  "If  our  attempts  on  England  sucix-ed,  she 
will  need  no  aid  from  Burgutidy.  If  she  fails,  she  re- 
tires into  a  cloister,  and  it  will  not  be  long  that  she 
will  need  the  h'^nourable  mainte.iance  which,  I  am 
sure  your  Grace's  generosity  will  willingly  assign 
her." 

"Unquestionably,"  answered  Charles  ;  "and  on  a 
scale  which  will  become  us  both  ; — but,  by  my  liali- 
donie,  John  of  Vere,  the  abbess  into  whose  cloister 
JIargaret  of  Anjou  shall  retire,  will  have  an  ungovern- 
able penitent  under  her  charge.  Well  do  I  know  her 
and,  Sir  Earl,  I  will  not  clog  our  discourse  by  ex- 
pressing any  doubts,  that,  if  she  pleases,  she  can 
conqiel  Iter  father  to  resign  his  estates  to  whomsoevi 
she  will.  She  is  like  my  brache,  Gorgon,  who  coin- 
pels  whatsoever  hound  is  coupled  with  her  to  go  tha 
way  she  chooses,  or  she  strangles  him  if  he  resists 
.So  has  JIargaret  acted  with  her  slmple-minchxl  hus- 
band, and  1  am  aware  that  her  father,  a  fool  of  a 
different  cast,  must  of  necessitv  be  equally  tractable. 
I  think  I  could  have  matched  her,— though  my  very 
neck  aches  at  the  thought  of  the  struggles  we  should 
have  had  for  mastery. — But  you  look  grave,  because 
I  jest  with  the  pertinacious  temper  of  my  unhappy 
cousin." 

"Mv  lord,"  said  Oxford,  "whatever  are  or  have 
been  the  defects  of  my  mistress,  she  is  in  distres.s,  and 
almost  in  desolation.  She  is  my  sovereign,  and  your 
Higliness's  cousin  not  the  less.' 

"  Enough  said,  Sir  Earl."  answered  the  Duke. 
"Let  us  speak  seriously.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  abdication  of  King  Rene,  I  fear  we  shall  find 
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It  difficult  to  make  I.nuis  XI.  see  ihe  matter  as  fa- 
vourably ns  we  do.  He  will  hold  that  ths  county  of 
Provence  is  a  male  fief,  and  tiiat  neither  the  re.«i,c;na- 
tion  of  Ren6,  nor  the  consent  of  his  daughter,  can 
prevent  ils  reverting  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  the 
Kinsof  Sicily,  as  they  call  him,  hath  no  male  issue." 
"That,  may  it  please  your  Grace,  is  a  question  for 
battle  to  decide;  and  your  Highness  has  successfully 
braved  Louis  for  a  less  important  stake.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that,  if  vour  Grace's  active  assistance  enables 
the  young  Earl  of  Richmond  to  succeed  in  his  enier- 

firise,  you  shall  have  the  aid  of  three  thousand  Eng- 
ish  archers,  if  old  John  of  O.vford,  for  want  of  a 
better  leader,  were  to  bring  them  over  himself" 

"A  noble  aid,"  said  the  Duke;  "graced  still  more 
by  him  who  promises  to  lead  them.  Thy  succour, 
noble  O.xford,  were  precious  to  me,  did  you  but  come 
with  vour  sword  by  your  side,  and  a  single  page  at 
your  back.  1  know  you  well,  both  heart  and  head. 
But  let  us  to  this  gear;  exiles,  even  the  wisest,  are 
privileged  in  promises,  and  souietimes— excuse  me, 
noble  Oxford — impose  on  themselves  as  well  as  on 
their  friends.  What  are  the  hopes  on  which  you  de- 
sire me  again  to  embark  on  so  troubled  and  uncer- 
tain an  ocean,  as  these  civil  contests  of  vours?" 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  pro-iueed  a  schedule,  and  ex- 

Clained  to  the  Duke  the  plan  of  his  expedition,  to  be 
aeked  by  an  insurrection  of  the  friends  of  Lancas- 
ter, of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  bold  to 
tlie  verge  of  temerity;  but  yet  so  well  compacted  and 

fmt  together,  as  to  bear,  in  those  times  of  rapid  revo- 
ution,  and  under  a  leader  of  Oxford's  approved  mili- 
tary skill  and  political  sagacity,  a  strong  appearance 
Cif  probable  success. 

While  Duke  Charles  mused  over  the  particulars  of 
an  enterprise  attractive  and  congenial  to  his  own  dis- 
position,—while  he  counted  over  the  afi'ronts  which 
be  had  received  from  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  IV., 
the  present  opportunity  for  taking  a  signal  revenge, 
and  the  rich  acquisition  which  he  hoped  to  make  in 
Provence  by  the  cession  in  his  favour,  of  Rene  of 
Anjou  and  his  daughter,  the  Englishman  failed  not 
to  press  on  his  consideration  the  urgent  necesbity  of 
•  euHering  no  time  to  escape. 

"The  accomplishment  of  this  scheme,"  he  said, 
"demands  the  utmost  promptitude.  To  have  a 
chance  of  success,  I  tiiust  be  in  England,  with  your 
Grace's  auxiliary  forces,  before  Edward  of  York  can 
ret.irn  from  France  with  his  arniy." 

"And  having  come  hither,"  said  the  Duke,  "our 
worthy  brother  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  return  again. 
He  will  meet  with  black-eyed  French  women  and 
ruby-coloured  French  wine,  and  brother  Blackburn  is 
no  man  to  leave  such  commodities  in  a  hurry." 

"My  Lord  Duke,  I  will  speak  truth  of  my  enemy. 
Edward  is  indolent  and  luxurious  whe.n  things  are 
easy  around  him,  but  let  him  feel  the  spur  of  neces- 
sity, and  he  becomes  as  eager  as  a  pampered  steed. 
Louis,  too,  \vho  seldom  fails  in  finding  ipeans  to  ac- 
comiilish  his  ends,  is  bent  upon  determining  the  Eng- 
lish King  to  recrosb  the  sea — therefore,  speed,  noble 
Prince — speed  is  the  soul  of  your  enterprise." 

"Speed!"  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, — "Why,  I 
will  go  with  you,  and  see  the  embarkation  myself; 
and  tried,  approved  soldiers  you  shall  h„ve,  such  as 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  save  in  Artois  and  Hainault." 

"  But  pardon  vet,  noble  Duke,  the  impatience  of  a 
drowning  wretch  urgently  pressing  for  assistance. — 
When  shall  we  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  order 
this  important  measure  ?" 

"Why,  in  a  fortnight,  or  perchance  a  week,  or,  in 
a  word,  so  soon  as  I  shall  have  chastised  to  purpose  a 
certrin  gang  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who,  as  the  scum 
of  the  caldron  wp.l  always  be  uppermost,  have  got  up 
into  the  fnstnesses  of  the  Alps,  and  from  thence 
annoy  our  frontiers  by  contraband  traffic,  pillage,  and 
robbery." 

"  Your  Highness  means  the  Swiss  confederates  t" 

"Ay,  the  peasant  churls  give  themselves  such  a 
name.  They  are  a  sort  of  manumitted  slaves  of 
Austria,  and,  like  a  ban-dog,  whose  chain  is  broken, 
tlicy  avail  themselves  of  their  liberty  to  annoy  and 
rend  whatever  comes  in  their  way." 

"I  travelled  through  'heir  country  from  Italy,"  said 


the  exiled  Earl,  "and  I  heard  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Cantons  to  send  envoys  to  solicit  peace  of  your 
Highness." 

'  Peace !"  exclaimed  Charles. — "  A  proper  sort  of 
peaceful  proceedings  those  of  their  embassy  have 
been  !  Availing  themselves  of  a  mutiny  of  the 
burghers  of  La  Ferette,  the  first  gan-ison  town  which 
th.'v  entered,  they  stormed  the  walls,  seized  on  Archi- 
bald de  Hagenbach,  who  commanded  the  place  on 
my  part,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  market-place. 
Sucli  an  insult  must  be  punished.  Sir  John  de  Verc ; 
and  if  you  do  not  see  rite  in  the  storm  of  passion 
which  it  well  deserves,  it  is  because  I  have  already 
given  orders  to  hang  up  the  base  runagates  who  call 
themselves  ambassadors." 

"For  God's  sake,  noble  Duke"  said  the  English- 
man, throwing  himself  at  Charles's  feet — "for  your 
own  character,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, revoke  such  an  order  if  it  is  really  given  !" 

"  What  means  this  passion  ?"  said  Duke  Charles. 
— "  What  are  these  men's  lives  to  thee,  excepting  that 
the  eonseqiences  of  a  war  may  delay  your  e.-.pedition 
for  a  few  days  ?" 

"  May  render  it  altogether  abortive,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"nay,  viuxt  needs  do  so. — Hear  me,  Lord  Duke.  I 
was  with  these  men  on  a  part  of  their  journey." 

"You  !"  said  the  Duke — "you  a  companion  of  the 
paltry  Swiss  peasants'?  Misfortune  has  sunk  the 
pride  of  English  nobility  to  a  low  ebb,  when  you 
selected  such  associates." 

"I  was  thrown  amongst  them  by  accident,"  said 
the  Earl.  "  Some  of  them  are  of  noble  blood,  &nd 
are,  besides,  men  for  whose  peaceable  intentions  I 
ventured  to  constitute  myself  their  warrant." 

"  On  my  honour,  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  you  graced 
them  highly,  and  me  no  less,  in  interfering  between 
the  Swiss  and  myself!  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  con- 
descend, when,  in  deference  to  past  friendship,  I  per- 
mit you  to  speak  to  me  of  your  own  English  affairs. 
Methinks  you  might  well  spare  me  your  opinion  upon 
topics  with  which  you  have  no  natural  concern." 

"My  Lord  of  Burgundy,"  replied  Oxford,  "I  fol- 
lowed your  banner  to  Paris,  and  had  the  good  luck  to 
rescue  you  in  ihe  fight  at  Mont  L'Hery,  when  you 
were  beset  by  the  French  men-at-arins' 

"  We  have  not  forgot  it,"  said  Duke  Charles ;  "  and 
it  is  a  sign  that  we  keep  the  action  in  remembrance, 
that  vou  have  been  sufiered  to  stand  before  us  so  long, 
picacfing  the  cause  of  a  set  of  rascals,  whom  we  are 
required  to  spare  from  the  gallows  that  groans  tor 
them,  because  forsooth  they  have  been  the  fellow- 
iraveilers  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  !" 

"Not  so,  my  lord.  I  ask  their  lives,  only  because 
they  are  upon  a  peaceful  errand,  and  the  leaders 
amongst  them,  at  least,  have  no  accession  to  the 
crime  of  which  yon  complain." 

The  Duke  traversed  the  apartment  with  unequal 
steps  in  much  agitation,  his  large  eyebrows  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  teeth 
set,  until  at  length  he  seemed  to  take  a  resolution.  He 
rung  a  handbell  of  silver,  which  stood  upon  his  table. 

"Here,  Contay,"  he  said  to  the  gentleman  of  his 
chamber  who  entered,  "are  these  mountain  fellows 
yet  executed '?" 

"No,  mny  it  please  your  Highness  ;  but  the  execu- 
tioner waits  them  so  soon  as  the  priest  hath  confessed 
them." 

"Let  them  live,"  said  the  Duke.  "We  will  hear 
to-morrow  in  what  manner  they  propose  to  justify 
their  proceedings  towards  us." 

Contay  bowed  and  left  the  apartment ;  then  turning 
to  the  Englishman,  the  Duke  said,  with  an  indescrib- 
able mixture  of  haughtiness  with  familiarity  and  even 
kindness,  but  haviiie;  his  brows  cleared,  and  liia 
looks  composed,— "We  are  now  clear  of  obligation, 
my  Lord  of  Oxford— you  have  obtained  life  for  life— 
nay,  to  make  up  some  inequality  \yhich  there  may  be 
betwixt  the  value  of  the  commodities  bestowed,  jou 
have  obtained  six  lives  for  one.  I  will,  therefort-,  hJi* 
no  more  attention  to  you,  should  you  again  upo:  via 
me  with  the  stumbling  horse  at  Mont  L'Hery,  or 
your  own  achievements  on  that  occasion.  Mist 
princes  are  contented  with  privately  ha  ting  such  n  i;n 
as  have  rendered  them  extraordinary  services—  .  If*. 
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no  such  disposition— I  onlv  detest  being  reminded  of 
having  had  occasion  for  them. — Pshaw !  I  am  half- 
choked  with  the  effort  of  foregoing  my  own  fixed  re- 
Bolution. — So  ho !  who  waits  there  1  Bring  me  to 
drink. 

An  usher  entered,  bearing  a  large  silver  flagon, 
which,  instead  of  wine,  was  filled  with  lisanne,  shght- 
ly  favoured  by  aromatic  herbs. 

"I  am  so  hot  and  choleric  by  nature,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  that  our  leeches  prohibit  me  from  drinking 
wine.  But  vou,  Oxford,  are  bound  hy  no  such  regi- 
men. Get  thee  to  thy  countrymnn,  Colvin,  the  gene- 
ral of  our  artillery.  We  commend  thee  to  his  custody 
and  hospitality  till  to-morrow,  which  must  be  a  busy 
day,  since  I  expect  to  receive  the  answer  of  these 
wiseacres  of  the  Dijon  assembly  of  estates  ;  and  have 
also  to  hear  (thanks  to  your  lordslup's  interference) 
these  miserable  Swiss  envoys,  as  they  call  themselves. 
Well,  no  more  on' t.— Good-night.  You  may  com- 
municate freely  with  Colvin,  who  is,  like  voiirself,  an 
old  Lancastrian.— But  hark  ye,  not  a  word  respecting 
Provence — not  even  in  your  sleep.— Contay,  conduct 
this  English  gentleman  to  Colvin's  tent.  He  knows 
my  pleasure  respecting  hirn." 

"  So  please  your  Grace,"  answered  Contay,  "I  left 
the  English  gentleman's  son  with  Monsieur  de  Col- 
vin." 

"What!  thine  own  son.  Oxford?  And  with  thee 
here!  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  him?  Is  he  a  true 
scion  of  the  ancient  tree  ?" 

"It  is  my  pride  to  believe  so,  my  lord.  He  has 
been  the  faithful  companion  of  all  my  dangers  and 
wanderings." 

"  Happy  man  !"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  sigh.  "  You, 
Oxford,  have  a  son  to  share  your  poverty  and  distress 
— I  have  none  to  be  partner  and  successor  to  my 
greatness." 

"You  have  a  daughter,  my  lord,"  said  the  noble  De 
Vere,  "  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  one  day  wed 
Bome  powerful  prince,  who  may  be  the  stay  of  your 
Highness's  house." 

"Never!  By  Samt  George,  never!"  answered  the 
Duke,  sharply  and  shortly.  "  I  will  have  no  son-in- 
law,  who  rnav  make  the  daughter's  bed  a  stepping- 
Btone  to  reach  the  father's  crown.  Oxford,  I  have 
spoken  more  freelv  than  I  nm  wont,  perhaps  more 
freely  than  1  ought— But  I  hold  some  men  trustworthy, 
and  believe  you,  Sir  John  de  Vere,  to  be  one  of 
'hem." 

The  EngVish  nobleman  bowed,  and  was  about  to 
leave  his  presence,  but  the  Duke  presently  recalled 
him. 

"There  is  one  thing  more,  Oxford.— The  cession  of 
Provence  is  not  quite  enough.  Rene  and  Margaret 
must  aisavow  this  hot-brained  Ferrand  de  Vaude- 
mont,  who  is  making  some  foolish  stir  in  Lorraine,  in 
right  of  his  mother  Yolande." 

'"  Mv  lord,"  said  Oxford,  "  Ferrand  is  the  grandson 
of  King  Rene,  ths  nephew  of  Q,ueen  Margaret ;  but 
yet" 

"  But  yet,  by  Samt  George,  his  rights,  as  he  calls 
them,  on  Lorraine,  must  positively  be  disowned.  You 
talk  of  their  family  feelings,  while  you  are  urging  me 
t©  make  war  on  my  own  brother-in-law  !" 

Rene's  best  apology  for  deserting  his  grandson," 
answered  Oxford,  "  will  be  his  total  inability  to  sup- 
v<)Tt  and  assist  him.  I  will  communicate  your  Grace's 
omdition,  though  it  is  a  hard  one." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  pavilion. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

- 1  humbly  thank  your  Highness, 


\nil  am  right  glad  to  catnh  this  good  occasion 
Most  thorouffhly  to  be  witinow'd  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  sliali  tiy  asunder.— King  Henry  VIII. 

CoLViv,  the  English  officer,  to  whom  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  splendid  pay  and  appointments,  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  his  artillery,  was  owner  of  the 
lent  assigned  for  the  Englishman's  lodging,  and  re- 
ceived the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
rank,  and  to  th^  Duke's  especial  orders  upon  that  sub- 
iecL  He  had  oeen  himself  a  follower  of  the  Lancas- 
ter faction,  and  of  course  was  well  disposed  towards 


one  of  the  very  few  men  of  distinction  whom  he  had 
known  personally,  and  who  had  constantly  adhered 
to  that  family  through  the  train  of  misfortunes  by 
which  they  seemed  to  be  totally  overwhelmed.  A 
repast,  of  which  his  son  had  already  partaken,  was 
offered  to  the  Earl  by  Colvin,  who  omitted  not  to  re- 
commend, by  precept  and  example,  the  good  wine  of 
Burgundy,  from  which  the  sovereign  of  the  province 
was  himself  obliged  to  refrain. 

"His  Grace  shows  command  of  passion  in  that," 
said  Colvin.  "For,  sooth  to  speak,  and  only  con- 
versing betwixt  friends,  his  temper  grows  too  head- 
long to  bear  the  spur  which  a  cup  of  cordial  beverage 
gives  to  the  blood,  and  he,  therefore,  wisely  restricts 
himself  to  such  liquid  as  may  cool  rather  than  in- 
flame his  natural  fire  of  disposition." 

"I  can  perceive  as  much"  said  the  Lancastrian 
noble.  "When  I  first  knew  the  nobleDuke,  who  was 
then  Earl  of  Charolois,  his  temper,  though  always 
sufficiently  fierv,  was  calmness  to  the  impetuosity 
w-hich  he  now  displays  on  the  smallest  contradiction, 
such  is  the  course  of  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  prospe- 
rity. He  has  ascended,  by  his  own  courage  and  the 
advantage  of  circumstances,  from  the  doubtful  place 
of  a  feudatory  and  tributary  prince,  to  rank  with  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  to  assume 
independent  inajesty.  But  I  trust  the  noble  starts  of 
generosity,  which  atoned  for  his  wilful  and  wayward 
temper,  are  not  more  few  than  formerly  7" 

"I  have  good  right  to  say  that  thov  are  not,"  re- 
plied the  soldier  of  fortune,  who  understood  genero- 
sity in  the  restricted  sense  of  liberality.  "The  Duke 
is  a  noble  and  openhanded  master." 

"I  trust  his  bounty  is  conferred  on  men  who  are  as 
faithful  and  steady  in  their  service  as  you,  Colvin, 
have  ever  been.  But  I  see  a  change  in  your  army.  I 
know  the  banners  of  most  of  the  old  houses  in  Bur- 
gundy—How is  it  that  I  observe  so  few  of  them  in 
the  Duke's  camp?  I  see  flags,  and  pennons,  and 
pennocelles ;  but  even  to  me.  who  have  been  so  many 
years  acquainted  with  the  nohility  both  of  France  and 
Flanders,  their  l)earings  are  unknown." 

"My  noble  lord  of  Oxford,"  answered  the  officer, 
"it  illbecomes  a  man  who  lives  on  the  Duke's  pay  to* 
censure  his  conduct;  but  his  Highness  hath  of  late 
trusted  too  much,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  hired  arms 
of  foieign  levies,  and  too  little  to  his  own  native  sub- 
jects and  retainers.  He  holds  it  better  to  take  into 
his  pay  large  bands  of  German  andltalian  mercenary 
soldiers,  than  to  repose  confidence  in  the  knights  and 
squires,  \vho  are  bound  to  him  by  allegiance  and  feu- 
dal faith.  He  uses  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects  but  as 
the  means  of  producing  him  sums  of  money,  which  he 
bestows  on  his  hired  troops.  The  Germans  are  ho- 
nest knaves  enough  while  regularly  paid  ;  but  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  the  Duke's  Italian  bands,  and  that 
Cfimpobasso  their  leader,  who  waits  but  the  highest 
price  to  sell  his  Highness  like  a  sheep  lor  the  sham- 
bles !" 

"  Think  vou  so  ill  of  him  ?"  demanded  the  Earl. 

"  So  very  ill  indeed,  that  I  believe,"  replied  Colvin,  . 
"  there  is  no  sort  of  treacherv  which  the  heart  can 
devise,  or  the  arm  perpetrate,  that  hath  not  ready  re- 
ception in  his  breast,  and  prompt  execution  at  his 
hand.  It  is  painful,  my  lord,  for  an  honest  English- 
man like  me  to  serve  in  an  army  where  such  traitors 
have  command.  But  what  can  I  do,  unless  I  could 
once  more  find  me  a  soldier's  occupation  in  my  na- 
tive country?  I  often  hope  it  will  please  merciful 
Heaven  again  to  awaken  those  brave  civil  wars  in  my 
own  dear  England,  where  all  was  fair  fighting,  and 
treason  was  unheard  of" 

Lord  Oxford  gave  his  host  to  understand,  that  there 
was  a  possibility  that  his  pious  wish  of  living  and  dy- 
ing in  nis  own  country,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  prOf 
fession,  was  not  to  be  despaired  of.  Blean  time  he 
requested  of  him,  that  early  on  the  next  morning  he 
would  procure  him  a  pass  and  an  escort  for  his  sun, 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  despatch-  forthwith  to 
Nancv.  the  residence  of  King  Rene. 

"What!"  said  Colvin,  "is  mv  young  Lord  of  Ox- 
ford to  take  a  degree  in  the  Court  of  Love,  for  no 
other  business  is  listened  to  at  King  Rene't  capital, 
save  love  and  poetry  7" 
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"  I  am  not  ambitious  of  such  distinction  for  him, 
mv  good  host,"  answered  Oxford  ;  "  but  Queen  Mar- 
garet is  with  her  father,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  the 
youth  should  !<iss  her  hand." 

"Enough  spoken,"  said  the  veteran  Lancastrian. 
"I  trust,  though  \yinter  is  fast  approaching,  the  Red 
Rose  may  bloom  in  spring." 

Kc  then  ushered  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  the  partition 
of  the  tent  which  he  was  to  occupy,  in  which  there 
was  a  couch  for  Arthur  also— their  host,  as  Colvin 
might  be  termed,  assuring  them,  that,  with  puep  of 
day,  horses  and  faithful  attendants  should  be  ready  to 
speed  the  youth  on  his  journey  to  Nancy. 

"And  now,  Arthur,"  said  his  father,  "we  must  part 
once  more,  i  dare  give  thee,  in  this  land  of  danger, 
no  written  communication  to  my  mistress  Queen 
Margaret;  but  say  to  her,  that  I  have  fouiid  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  wedded  to  his  own  views  of  interest,  but 
not  averse  to  combine  them  with  hers.  Say,  that  I 
have  little  doubt  that  he  will  grant  us  the  required  aid, 
but  not  without  the  expected  resignation  in  his  favour 
by  herself  and  King  Rene.  Say,  I  would  never  have 
recommended  such  a  sacrifice  for  the  precarious 
chance  of  overthrowing  the  House  of  York,  but  that  I 
am  satisfied  that  P'rance  and  Burgundy  are  hanging 
like  vultures  over  Provence,  and  that  the  one  or  other, 
or  both  princes,  are  ready,  on  her  fathers  demise,  to 
Dounce  on  such  possessions  as  they  have  reluctantly 
spared  to  him  during  his  life.  An  accommodation 
with  Burgundy  may  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
ensure  his  active  co-operation  in  the  attenipt  on  Eng- 
land ;  and,  on  the  other,  if  our  high-spirited  princess 
complies  not  with  the  Duke's  request,  the  justice  of 
her  cause  will  give  no  additional  security  to  her  here- 
ditary claims  on  her  father's  dominions.  Bid  Queen 
Margaret,  therefore,  unless  she  should  have  changed 
her  views,  obtain  King  Rene's  formal  deed  of  cession, 
conveying  his  estates  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
her  Majesty's  consent.  The  necessary  provisions  to 
the  King  and  to  herself  may  be  filled  up  at  her  Grace's 
pleasure,  or  they  may  be  left  blank.  I  can  trust  to  the 
Duke's  generosity  to  their  being  suitably  arranged. 
All  that  I  fear  is,  that  Charles  may  embroil  him- 
self  

"In  some  silly  exploit,  necessary  for  his  own  ho- 
nour and  the  safety  of  his  dominions,"  answered  a 
voice  behind  the  Lning  of  the  tent;  "and,  by  doing 
BO,  attend  to  his  own  affairs  more  than  to  ours?  Ha, 
Sir  Earl  V 

At  the  same  time  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and 
a  person  entered,  in  whom,  though  clothed  with  the 
ierkin  and  bonnet  of  a  private  soldier  of  the  Walloon 
guard,  Oxford  instantly  recognised  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's harsh  features  and  fierce  eyes,  as  thev 
sparkled  from  under  the  fur  and  feather  with  which 
the  cap  was  ornamented. 

Arthur,  who  knew  not  the  Prince's  person,  started 
at  the  intrusion,  and  laid  bis  hand  on  his  dagger;  but 
his  father  made  a  signal  which  staid  his  hand,  and  he 
gazed  with  wonder  on  the  solemn  respect  with  which 
the  Earl  received  the  intrusive  .soldier.  The  firf-t  word 
informed  him  of  the  cause. 

"  If  this  masking  be  done  in  proof  of  my  faith,  no'^le 
Duke,  permit  me  to  say  it  is  superfluous.  ' 

"Nay,  Oxford,"  answered  the  Duke,  "I  was  a 
courteous  spy;  for  I  ceased  to  play  the  eaves- dropper, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  had  reason  to  expect  you 
were  about  to  say  something  to  anger  me." 

"  As  I  am  a  true  Knight,  my  Lord  Duke,  if  you  had 
remainea  behind  the  arras,  you  would  only  have  heard 
the  same  truths  which  I  am  ready  to  tell  in  your 
Grace's  presence,  though  it  may  have  chanced  they 
miicht  have  been  more  bluntly  expressed." 

'^Well,  speak  them  then,  in  whatever  phrase  thou 
wilt— they  lie  in  their  throats  that  say  Charles  of  Biir- 
gunuy  was  ever  ■jtiended  by  advice  from  a  well-mean- 
ing friend." 

"1  would  then  have  said,"  replied  the  English  Earl, 
"  that  all  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  to  apprehend, 
was  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundv,  when  buckling  on 
his  armour  to  win  Provence  for  himself,  and  tp  afford 
to  her  jiis  powerful  assistance  to  assert  her  rights  in 
England,  was  likely  to  be  withdrawn  from  such  high 
objects  by  an  imprudently  eager  desire  to  avenge  him- 
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self  of  imaginary  affronts,  offered  to  him,  as  he  sup- 
posed, by  certain  confederaciesof  Alpine  niouniyineera, 
over  whom  it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  important  ad- 
vantage, or  acquire  reputation,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
there  Is  a  nsk  of  losing  both.  These  men  dwell 
amongst  rocks  and  deserts  which  are  almost  inac- 
cessible, and  subsist  in  a  manner  so  rude,  that  the 
poorest  of  your  subjects  would  starve  if  subjectud  to 
such  a  diet.  They  are  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
garrison  of  the  mountain-fortresses  in  which  she  has 
placed  them ;— for  Heaven's  sake  meddle  not  with 
them,  but  follow  forth  your  own  nobler  and  more  im- 
portant objects,  without  stirring  a  nest  of  hornets, 
which,  once  in  motion,  may  sting  you  into  madness.' 
The  Duke  had  promised  patience,  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  his  word  ;  but  the  swoln  muscles  of  his  face, 
and  his  flashing  eyes,  showed  how  painful  to  him  it 
was  to  suppress  his  resentment. 

"You  are  misinformed,  mv  lord,"  he  said  ;  "these 
men  are  not  the  inoffensive  lierdsmen  and  peasants 
you  are  pleased  to  suppose  them.  If  they  were,  I  niight 
afford  to  despise  them.  But,  flushed  with  some  victo- 
ries over  the  sluggish  Austrians,  they  have  shaken  oft 
all  reverence  for  authority,  assume  airs  of  indepen- 
dence, form  leagues,  make  miOcids,  storm  towns,  doom 
and  execute  men  of  noble  birth  at  their  pleasure. — 
Thou  art  dull,  and  look'st  as  if  thou  dost  r.ot  appre- 
hend me.  To  rouse  thy  English  blood,  and  make  thee 
sympathize  with  my  feelings  to  these  mountaineers, 
know  that  these  Swiss  are  very  Scots  to  my  domi- 
nions in  their  neighbourhood  ;  poor,  proud,  ferocious; 
easily  offended,  because  they  gain  by  war;  iii  to  be 
appeased,  because  they  nourish  deep  revenge;  ever 
ready  to  seize  the  moment  of  advp.ntc.8  ?,  and  attack  a 
neighbour  when  he  is  engaged  in  othei  affairs.  The 
same  unquiet,  perfidious,  and  inveterate  enemies  that 
the  Scots  are  to  Ens  land,  are  the  Swiss  to  Burgundy 
and  to  my  allies.  VVhat  say  you?  Can  I  undertake 
any  thing  of  consequence  till  1  have  crushed  the  pride 
of  such  a  people?  It  will  be  but  a  lew  days'  work.  I 
will  grasp  the  mountain  hedge-hog,  prickles  and  all, 
with  my  steel-gaunilet." 

"  Yoiir  Grace  will  then  have  shorter  work  with 
them,"  replied  the  disguised  nobleman,  "than  our 
F'^nglish  Kings  have  had  with  Scotland.  The  war* 
there  have  lasted  so  long,  and  proved  so  bloody,  that 
wise  men  regret  we  ever  began  them." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  will  not  d'shonour  the 
Scots  by  comparing  them  in  all  respt  cts  to  these^ 
mountain-churls  of  the  Cantons.  The  Scots  have 
blood  and  gentry  among  them,  and  we  have  .seen 
many  examples  of  both  ;  these  Swiss  are  a  mere  brood^ 
of  peasants,  and  the  few  gentlemen  of  birth  they  can 
boast  must  hide  their  distinction  in  the  dress  and 
manners  of  clowns.  They  will,  I  think,  scarce  stand 
against  a  charge  of  Hainauliers." 
"Not  if  the  Hainaulters  find  ground  to  ride  upon. 

But" 

"  Nay,  to  silence  your  scruples,"  said  the  Duke,  in- 
terrupting him,  "know,  that  these  people  encourage, 
by  their  countenance  and  aid,  the  forrnation  of  tho 
rriost  dangerous  conspiracies  in  my  dc  ninions.  Look 
here— I  told  you  that  my  officer,  S\rA  rchibald  de  Ha- 
gcnbach,  was  murdered  when  the  town  of  Brisach 
was  ireacherousl'  taken  by  these  harmless  Switzer* 
of  yours.  And  hnc  is  a  scroll  of  parchment,  which' 
announces  that  m^  servant  was  murdered  by  doom 
of  the  Vehme-gericht,  a  band  of  secr«  assassins, 
whom  I  will  nol  permit  to  meet  in  any  part  of  my 
dominions.  O,  could  I  but  catch  them  above  ground 
as  they  are  founl  lurking  below,  they  should  know 
what  the  life  of  a  nobleman  is  worth !  Then,  look  at 
the  insolence  of  their  attestation." 

The  scroll  bore,  with  the  day  and  date  adjected, 
that  judgment  had  been  done  on  Archibald  de  Hagen- 
bach,  for  tyranny,  violence,  and  oppression,  by  order 
of  the  Holy  Vehme,  and  that  it  was  executed  Bv  their 
officials,  who  were  respons'ble  for  the  same  to  theit- 
tribunal  alone.  It  was  countersigned  in  red  ink,  with 
the  badges  of  the  Secret  Society,  a  coil  of  ropes  an;i 
a  drawn  dagger. 

"  This  document  I  found  stuck  to  my  toilette  vnth  a 
knife,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  another  trick  by  which  they 
give  mystery  to  their  murderous  jugglery." 
27* 
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The  thought  of  what  he  had  undergone  in  John  i 
Menu's  house,  and  reflections  upon  the  extent  and 
omnipresence  of  these    Secret  Associations,  struck 
i2ven   the  brave  Englishman  with    an    involuntary 
sinnJder. 

"  For  the  sake  of  every  saint  in  Heaven,"  he  said, 
"forbear,  my  lord,  to  speak  of  these  tremendous  so- 
cieties, whose  creatures  are  above,  beneath,  and 
around  us.  No  man  is  secure  of  his  life,  however 
guarded,  if  it  be  sousht  by  a  man  who  is  careless  of 
his  (jwn.  You  are  surrounded  by  Germans,  Italians, 
and  other  strangers — ^How  manv  amongst  these  may 
be  bound  by  the  secret  ties  which  withdraw  men  from 
every  other  social  bond,  to  unite  them  together  in  one 
inextricable,  though  secret  compact?  Beware,  noble 
Prince,  of  the  situation  on  which  your  throne  is  placed, 
though  it  still  exhibits  all  the  splendourof  power,  ana 
all  the  solidity  of  foundation  that  belongs  to  so  august 
a  structure.  I— the  friend  of  thy  house— were  it  with 
my  dying  breath — must  needs  tell  thee,  that  the  Swiss 
hang  like  an  avalanche  over  thy  head  ;  and  the  Se- 
cret Associations  work  beneath  thee  like  the  first 
throes  of  the  coming  earthquake.  Provoke  not  the 
contest,  and  the  snow;  will  rest  undisturbed  on  the 
mountain-side— the  agitation  of  the  subterranean  va- 
pours will  be  hushed  to  rest;  but  a  single  word  of 
defiance,  or  one  flash  of  indignant  scorn,  may  call 
their  terrors  int()  instant  action." 
.  "You  speak,"  said  tlie  Duke,  "with  more  awe  of 
a  pack  of  naked  churls,  ant^a  band  of  midnight  assas- 
sins, than  I  have  seen  you  show  for  real  danger.  Yet 
I  will  not  scorn  your  counsel — 1  will  hear  the  Swiss 
envoys  patienily.  and  I  will  not,  ii  I  can  help  it,  show 
the  contempt  vv'th  which  I  cannot  but  regard  their 
pretensions  tc  treat  as  independent  states.  On  the 
Secret  .Associations  I  will  be  silent,  till  lime  gives  me 
the  means  of  acting  in  combination  with  the  Empe- 
ror, the  Diet,  and  the  Princes  of  ihe  Empire,  that  they 
may  be  driven  from  ail  their  burrows  at  once. — Ha, 
Sir  Earl,  said  I  well  ?" 

"  It  is  well  thought,  rny  lord,  but  it  may  be  unhan- 
pily  spoken.  You  are  in  a  position,  where  one  word 
■overheard  by  a  traitor,  might  produce  death  and 
ruin." 

"I  keep  no  traitors  about  me,"  said  Charles.  "If  I 
Uiought  there  were  such  in  my  camp,  I  would  rather 
die  h)y  them  at  once,  than  live  in  perpetual  terror  and 
suspicion." 

"  ^'our  Hi.;hness's  ancient  followers  and  servants," 
said  the  Eari,  "speak  unfavourably  of  the  Count  of 
Campo-basso,  who  holds  so  high  a  rank  in  your  con- 
ifidence." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Duke,  with  composure,  "it  is 
easy  to  decry  the  most  faiihful  servant  in  a  court  by 
the  unanimous  hatred  of  ail  the  others.  I  warrant 
me  your  bull-headed  countryman,  Colvin,  has  been 
jailing  against  the  Count  like  the  lest  of  theni,  for 
Campo-basso  sees  notiiing  amiss  in  any  department 
but  he  reports  it  to  me  without  fear  or  favoul*.  And 
then  his  opinions  are  cast  so  much  in  the  same  mould 
with  my  own,  that  I  can  hardly  get  him  to  enlarge 
Jipon  what  he  best  unrlerslands,  if  it  seems  in  any 
respect  differem  from  my  senti-inenis.  Add  to  this  a 
nuble  person,  g  ace,  gayety,  skill  in  the  exercises  of 
Avar,  and  in  the  courtly  arts  of  peace — such  isCampo- 
bas:so ;  and  being  such,  is  he  not  a  gem  for  a  prince's 
cabinet?" 

"The  very  mateiials  out  of  which  a  favourite  is 
formed,"  answered  the  .Earl  of  Oxford,  "but  some- 
thing less  ady-'ti-cj  for  making  a  faithful  counsellor." 

"  VVhy,  thou  mistrustful  fool,"  said  the  Duke,  "must 
I  tell  thee  the  very  inmost  secret  respecting  this  man, 
Campo-basso,  and  will  nothing  short  of  it  stay  these 
imaginary  suspicions  which  thy  new  trade  of  an  iti- 
nerant merchant  hath  led  thee  toeiiterlain  .so  rashly?" 

"If  your  Highness  honours  me  with  your  confi- 
dence," said  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  "i  can  only  say,  that 
;nv  fidelity  shall  deserve  it," 

■'Know,  then,  ihou  misbelievin:;  mortal,  that  my 
K'lod  friend  and  brother,  Louis  of  France,  sent  nie 
()rivate  information  through  no  less  a  person  ihan  his 
f/imous  barber.  Oliver  le  Diable,  that  Campo-basso 
bad  for  a  certain  sum  ^iTerM  to  put  my  person  into 
lis  Hands,  alive  or  dcm.'.  -You  start?" 


'■  I  do  indeed— recollecting  your  HighnessV  pra.Tice 
of  riding  out  liglitly  armed,  and  with  a  veiV  small 
attendance,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  visit  the 
outposts,  and  therefore  how  easily  such  a  treaclieroua 
device  might  be  carried  into  execution." 

"Pshaw!"  answered  the  Duke. — "Thou  seest  the 
danger  as  if  it  were  real,  whereas  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that,  if  my  cousin  of  France  had 
ever  received  such  an  offer,  he  would  have  been  the 
last  person  to  have  put  me  on  my  guard  against  the 
attempt.  No— he  knows  the  value  I  set  on  Campo- 
basso's  services,  and  forged  the  accusation  to  deprive 
me  of  them." 

"And  yet,  my  lord,"  replied  the  English  Earl,  "youi 
Highriess.  by  my  counsel,  will  not  unnecessarily  oi 
impatiently  fling  aside  your  armour  of  proof,  or  ride- 
v.'ithout  the  escort  of  some  score  of  your  trusty  Wal- 
loons." 

"Tush,  man,  thou  wouldst  make  a  carbonado  of  a 
fever-stirred  wretch  like  myself,  betwixt  the  bright 
iron  and  the  burning  sun.  But  I  will  be  cautious 
though  I  jest  thus — and  you,  young  man,  may  assure 
mv  cousin,  3Iargarei  of  Anjou,  that  I  will  consider  her 
affairs  as  loy  own.  And  remember,  youth,  that  the 
secrets  of  princes  are  fatal  gifts,  if  he  to  whom  they 
are  imparted  blaze  them  abroad  ;  but  if  duly  treasured 
up,  they  enrich  the  bearer.  And  thou  shah  have  cause 
to  say  so,  if  thou  canst  bringback  sviih  thee  from  Ai.\ 
the  deed  of  resignation,  of  which  thy  father  hath 
spoken.— Good-night— good-night !" 

He  left  the  apartment. 

"You  have  just  seen,"  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to 
his  son,  "a  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  prince,  by  his 
own  pencil.  It  is  easy  to  excite  his  ambition  or  thirst 
of  power,  but  well  niph  impossible  to  limit  him  to  the 
just  measures  by  which  it  is  most  likely  to  he  grati- 
fied. He  is  ever  like  the  young  archer,  startkd  from 
his  mark  by  some  swallow  crossing  his  eye,  even 
careless  as  he  draws  the  string.  Now  irregularly 
and  offensively  suspicious — now  unreservedly  lavish 
of  his  confidence — not  long  since  the  enemy  of  the  line 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  ally  of  her  deadly  foe — now  its 
last  and  only  stay  and  hope.  God  mend  ail !— It  is  a 
weary  thing  to  look  on  the  game  and  see  how  it  might 
be  won,  while  we  are  debarred  by  the  caprice  of  other3 
from  the  power  of  playing  it  according  to  our  own 
skill.  How  much  must  depend  on  the  decision  of 
Duke  Charles  upon  the  morrow,  and  how  httie  do  I 
possess  the  power  of  iiifiiiencing  him  either  for  his 
own  safety  or  our  advantage!  Good  night,  my  son. 
and  let  us  trust  events  to  Him  who  alone  can  control 
them." 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

My  bloixi  hath  been  loo  cold  and  temperate, 
L'napt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  jrou  have  found  me;  for,  accordingly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience.— Henry  IV. 

The  dawn  of  morning  roused  the  banished  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  his  son,  and  its  lights  were  scarce  abroad 
on  the  eastern  heaven,  eie  their  host,  Colvin,  entered 
with  an  attendant,  bearing  some  bundles,  which  he 
p'aced  on  the  floor  of  the  tent,  and  instantly  retired. 
The  otBcer  of  the  Duke's  ordnance  then  announced 
thai  he  came  with  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

"  His  Highness,"  he  said,  "hass.-nt  four  stout  yeo- 
men, with  a  comniission  of  credence  to  mv  young 
master  of  Oxford,  and  an  ample  purse  of  sold,  to  fiir- 
nish  his  expenses  to  .\ix,  and  while  hit;  alFairs  may 
detain  him  there.  .Also  a  letter  of  credence  to  King 
Rene,  to  ensure  his  reception,  and  two  suits  of  ho- 
nour for  his  iTse,  as  for  an  English  gentleman,  desir- 
ous to  witness  the  festive  solemniiies  of  Provence, 
and  in  whose  safety  the  Duke  deigns  to  take  deep 
interest.  His  farther  affairs  there,  if  he  hath  any, 
his  Highness  recomniends  to  him  to  manage  with 
prudence  and  secrecy.  His  Highness  bath  al.'-osent 
a  couple  of  horses  for  his  use, — one  an  ambling  jenner 
for  the  road,  and  another  a  strong  barbed  horse  of 
Flanders,  in  case  he  hath  aught  to  do.  It  will  be  fit- 
ting that  my  voung  master  change  his  dress,  and 
assume  attir*?  more  aear  his  proper  rank.    IIis  al- 
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tendants  know  the  road,  and  have  power,  in  case  of 
n.'ed,  to  summon,  in  ihe  Duke's  name,  assistance 
fniin  all  faiilifiil  Hurgmidians.  I  have  biij  to  add,  the 
sooner  the  young  gentleman  sets  forward,  it  will  be 
the  better  sign  of  a  successful  journey." 

"I  am  ready  lo  mount,  the  instant  that  I  have 
ciianged  my  dress,"  said  .Arthur. 

"And  I,''  said  his  father,  "have  no  wish  to  detain 
him  on  the  service  in  wiiich  he  is  now  employed. 
Neither  he  nor  I  will  say  more  than  God  be  with 
you.  How  and  where  we  are  to  meet  again,  who 
can  tell?" 

"I  believe,"  said  Colvin,  "that  must  rest  on  the 
motions  of  the  Duke,  which,  perchance,  are  not  yet 
deierinined  upon;  but  his  Highness  depends  upon 
your  r.=?maining  with  him,  my  noble  lord,  till  the  af- 
fairs of  which  you  come  to  treat  may  be  inore  fully 
dtcided.  Something  I  have  for  your  lordship's  pri- 
vate ear,  when  your  son  hath  parted  on  his  journey." 

AVhile  Colvin  was  thus  talking  wltli  his  father,  Ar- 
thur, wh(i  was  not  above  half-dressed  vvhen  he  entered 
the  tent,  had  availed  himself  of  an  obscure  corner,  in 
which  he  e.xclianged  the  plain  garb  belonging  to  his 
supposed  condition  as  a  merchant,  for  such  a  riding 
suit  as  became  a  young  man  of  some  qual;iy  attached 
to  the  Court  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  williout  a  na- 
tural censation  of  pleasure,  that  the  youth  resumed 
an  apparel  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  svhich  no  one 
was  personally  more  fitted  to  become;  but  it  was 
with  mucb  deeper  feeling  that  he  hastily,  and  as  se- 
cretly as  possible,  flung  round  his  neck,  and  concealed 
under  the  collar  and  folds  of  his  ornamental  doublet, 
a  small  thin  chain  of  go'd,  curiously  linked  in  what 
was  called  Morisco  work.  This  was  the  contents  of 
the  parcel  which  Anne  of  Geierslein  had  indulged  his 
feelinf's,  and  perhaps  her  own,  by  putting  into  his 
hands  as  they  parted.  The  chain  was  secured  by  a 
stii:ht  plate  of  gold,  on  which  a  bodkin,  or  a  point  of 
a  knife,  had  traced  on  the  one  side,  in  distinct  though 
light  characters,  Adiel' for  evAi!  while,  on  the  re- 
verse, there  was  much  more  obscurely  traced,  the 
word  Remember  ! — A.  von  G. 

All  who  may  read  this  are,  have  been,  or  will  be, 
Jovcrs ;  and  there  is  none,  therefore,  who  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  why  this  token  was  carefully 
suspended  around  Arthur's  neck,  so  that  the  inscrip- 
tion might  rest  on  the  region  of  his  heart,  without 
the  interruption  of  any  substance  which  could  pre- 
vent the  pledge  from  being  agitated  by  every  throb  of 
that  busy  organ. 

This  being  hastily  insured,  a  few  minutes  com- 
pleted the  rest  of  his  toilette;  and  he  kneeled  before 
his  father  to  ask  his  blessing,  and  his  further  com- 
mands for  A\x. 

His  father  blessed  him  almost  inarticulately,  and 
then  said,  with  recovered  firmness,  that  he  was 
already  possessetj  of  ali  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
EU''cess  on  his  mission. 

"When  you  can  bring  me  the  deeds  vyanted,"  he 
whispered  with  more  firmness,  "you  will  find  me 
near  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 

They  went  forth  of  the  tent  in  sdenee,  and  found 
b'efore  it  the  four  Burgundian  yeomen,  tall  and  active- 
looking  men,  ready  mounted  themselves,  and  holding 
two  saddled  horses — the  one  accoutred  for  v.ar,  the 
other  a  spirited  jennert,  for  the  purposes  of  the  jour- 
ney. One  of  them  led  a  sumpter-horse,  on  which 
Colvin  informed  Arthur  he  would  find  the  change  of 
habit  necessary  wheni  he  should  arrive  at  .A.i.>:;  and 
at  the  same  time;  delivered  to  him  a  heavy  purse  of 
gold.  in 

"Thiebault,"  he  cogdlinued,  pointing  out  the  eldest 
of  the  attendant  troopers,  "may  be  tru.'Jted — I  will  be 
warrant  for  his  sagacifcf  and  fidelity.  The  other  three 
are  picked  men,  who  wjll  not  fear  their  skin-cutting." 

Arthur  vaulted  into  the  saddle  with  a  sensation  of 
pleasiire,  which  vvas  n^.1ural  to  a  youn'j  cavalier  who 
had  P.vJt  for  many  ntaa^-hs  felt  a  spirited  horse  beneath 
hirii.  The  lively  jetijgrit (feared  with  impatience.  Ar- 
thur si' ling  firm  on  his  seat,  as  if  he  liad  been  a  part 
of  the  annual,  only  Sflj^  "  Ere  we  are  long  acquainted, 
thy  spit  It,  my  fair  ii^a;i,  will  be  something  more 
lnn>ed."  ■  o, 

"One  vfii  'x^\p,ffff  son,"  said  his  father,  and 


whispered  in  Arthur's  ear,  as  he  stooped  from  the 
saddle;  "if  you  receive  a  letter  from  me,  do  not  think 
yourself  fully  acquainted  with  the  contents  till  the 
paper  has  been  held  opposite  to  a  hot  fire." 

Arthur  bowed,  and  motioned  to  the  elder  trooper  to 
lead  the  way,  when  all,  giving  rein  to  their  horses, 
rode  off  through  the  encampment  at  a  round  pace 
the  young  leader  signing  an  adieu  to  his  father  and 
Colvin. 

The  Earl  stood  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  following 
his  son  with  his  eyes,  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  which  was 
only  broken  when  Colvin  said,  "  I  marvel  not,  my 
lord,  that  you  are  anxious  about  my  young  master; 
he  is  a  gallant  youth,  well  worth  a  father's  caring  for, 
and  the  times  we  live  in  arc  both  false  and  bloody." 

"  God  and  St.  Mary  be  my  wilness,"  said  the  Earl, 
"that  if  I  grieve,  it  is  not  for  my  own  house  only ; — 
if  I  am  an.vious.  it  is  not  fur  the  sake  of  my  own  son 
alone ;— but  it  is  bard  to  risk  a  last  slake  in  a  cause 
so  perilous. — What  commands  brought  you  from  the 
Duke?" 

"His  Grace,"  said  Colvin,  "will  get  on  horseback 
after  he  has  breakfasted.  He  sends  you  some  gar- 
ments, which,  if  not  fitting  your  quality,  are  yet 
nearer  to  suitable  apparel  than  those  you  npv.'  wear, 
and  he  desires  that,  observing  your  incognito  as  an 
English  merchant  of  eminence,  you  will  join  him  in 
his  cavalcade  to  Dijon,  where  he  is  to  receive  the 
answer  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  concerning  mat- 
ters submitted  to  their  consideration,  and  thereafter 
give  public  audience  to  the  Deputies  from  Switzer- 
land. His  Highness  has  charged  me  with  the  care 
of  finding  you  suitable  accommodation  durinjr  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day,  which,  he  thinks,  you  will,  as 
a  stranger,  be  pleased  to  look  upon.  But  ne  probably 
told  you  all  this  himself,  for  I  think  you  saw  liim  last 
night  in  disguise— Nay,  look  as  strange  as  you  will-^ 
the  Duke  plays  that  trick  too  often  to  be  able  to  do  it 
with  secrecy ;  the  very  horse-boys  know  him  while 
he  tiaverses  the  tents  of  the  common  soldiery,  and 
sutler  women  give  him  the  name  of  the  spied  spy.  If 
it  were  only  honest  Harry  Colvin  vyho  knew  this, 
it  should  not  cross  his  lips.  But  it  is  practised  too 
openly,  and  too  wideiy  known.  Come,  noble  lord, 
though  I  must  teach  my  tongue  to  forego  that  court- 
esy, will  you  along  to  breakfast'.'" 

The  meal,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  waa 
a  solemn  and  solid  one;  and  a  favoured  officer  of  the 
Great  Duke  of  Burgundy  lacked  no  means,  it  maybe 
believed,  of  rendering  due  hospitality  to  a  gue.'^t  having 
claims  of  such  high  respect.  But  ere  the  breakfast 
was  over,  a  clamorous  flourish  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced that  the  Duke,  with  his  attendants  and  reti- 
nue, were  sounding  to  horse.  Philipson,  as  he  wa3 
still  called,  was,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  presented 
with  a  stately  charger,  and  with  his  host  mingled  in 
the  splendid  assembly  which  began  to  gather  in  front 
of  the  Duke's  pavilion.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  Prince 
himself  issued  forth,  in  the  superb  dress  of  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  of  which  his  father  Philip  had 
been  the  founder,  and  Charles  was  himself  the  patron 
and  sovereign.  Several  of  his  courtiers  weredressea 
in  the  sam  '■ent  robes,  and  with  their  follovv- 

ers  an  ,  displayed  so  much  wealth  and 

splei .'  nr  oi  appearance,  as  to  warrant  the  common 
saying,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgumiy  maintained  the 
most  magnificent  court  in  Christendom.  The  officers 
of  his  household  attended  in  their  order,  together  with 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  the  grotesque  richness  of 
whose  habits  had  a  singular  cHect  among  those  of  the 
high  clergy  in  their  aibes  and  dalmatiques,  and  of  the 
knights  and  crown  vassals  who  were  arrayed  in  ar- 
nioir.  Among  these  last,  who  were  variously  equip- 
ped, according  to  the  diflt?rent  character  of  their 
service,  rodeO.xford,  but  in  a  peaceful  habit,  neither  so 
plain  as  to  be  out  of  place  amongst  sucn  splendour, 
nor  so  rich  as  to  draw  on  him  a  special  or  panieuhir 
degree  of  attention.  He  rode  by  the  side  of  Colvin, 
his  tall  muscular  figure,  and  deep-rnarked  features, 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rough,  almos'  ignoble, 
cast  of  countenance,  and  stout  thick-set  form,  of  tho 
less  distinguished  .soldier  of  fortune. 

Ranged  into  a  solemn  procession^  the  rear  of  which 
was  closed  by  a  guard  of  two  hundred  picked  itqun- 
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busiers,  a  aescription  of  soldiers  who  were  just  then 
coming  into  notice,  and  as  many  mounted  men-at- 
arms,  the  Duke  and  his  retinue,  leaving  the  barriers 
of  the  camp,  directed  their  march  to  the  town,  or 
rather  city,  of  Dijon,  in  those  days  the  capital  of  all 
Burgundy. 

It  was  a  town  well  secured  with  walls  and  ditches, 
which  Inst  were  filled  by  means  of  a  small  river, 
named  Dousche,  which  combines  its  waters  for  that 
purpose  with  a  torrent  called  Suzon.  Four  gates. 
With  appropriate  barbicans,  outworks,  and  draw- 
bridges, corresponded  nearly  to  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  and  gave  admission  to  the  city.  The 
number  of  towers,  which  stood  high  above  its  walls, 
and  defended  them  at  different  andes,  was  thirty- 
nree;  and  the  walls  themselves,  which  exceeded  m 
most  places  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  were  built  of 
stones  hewn  and  squared,  and  were  of  great  thick- 
ness.. This  stately  citv  was  surrounded  on  the  outside 
with  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  while  from  within 
its  walls  rose  the  towers  of  many  noble  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  as'well  as  the  steeples  of 
magnificent  churches,  and  of  well-endowed  convents, 
attesting  the  wealth  and  devotion  of  the  house  of 
Bursrundy. 

When  the  trumpets  of  the  Duke's  procession  had 
summoned  the  burgher  guard  at  the  gate  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, the  drawbridge  fell,  the  portcullis  rose,  the  people 
ohouted  joyously,  the  windows  were  hung  with  tapes- 
try, and  as,  m  the  midst  of  his  retinue,  Charles  hirn.self 
came  riding  on  a  milkwhite  steed,  attended  only  by 
six  pages  under  fourteen  years  old.  with  each  a  g;lded 
partisan  in  his  hand,  the  acclamations  with  which  he 
was  received  on  all  sides,  showed  that,  if  some  instan- 
ces of  misrule  had  diminished  his  popularity,  enoiigh 
of  it  remained  to  render  his  reception  into  his  capital 
decorous  at  least,  if  not  enthusiastic.  It  is  probable 
that  the  veneration  attached  to  his  father's  mem9ry 
counteracted  for  a  long  time  the  unfavourable  effect 
which  some  of  his  own  actions  were  calculated  to 
DToduce  on  the  public  mind. 

The  procession  halted  before  a  large  Gothic  building 
in  the  centre  of  Dijon.  This  was  then  called  Maison 
du  Due,  as,  after  the  union  of  Burgundy  with  France, 
it  was  termed  Maison  du  Ilov.  The  .Maire  of  Diion 
attended  on  the  steps  before  this  palace,  accompanied 
bv  his  official  brethren,  and  escorted  by  a  hundred 
able-bodied  citizens,  in  black  velvet  cloaks,  bearing 
half  pikes  in  their  hands.  The  Maire  kneeled  to  kiss 
the  stirrup  of  the  Duke,  and  at  the  moment  when 
Charles  descended  from  his  horse  every  bell  in  the 
.  city  commenced  so  thunderinp;  a  peal,  that  they  might 
ali'nost  have  awakened  the  dead  who  slept  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  steeples,  which  rocked  with  their  clangor. 
Lnder  the  influence  of  this  stunniugpeal  of  welcome, 
the  Duke  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  building,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  were  erected  a  throne  for  the  sove- 
reign, seats  for  his  more  distinguished  officers  of  state 
and  higher  vassals,  with  benches  behind  for  persons  of 
less  note.  On  one  of  these,  but  in  a  spot  from  which 
he  might  possess  a  commanding  view  of  thevyhole  as- 
sembly, as  well  as  of  theDukeliimself,  Colvin  placed 
the  noble  Englishman ;  and  Charles,  whose  quick 
stern  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  the  party  when  they 
were  seated,  seemed,  by  a  nod  so  slight  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  those  around  him,  to  give  his 
%       approbation  of  the  arrangement  adopted. 

'VVhen  the  Duke  and  his  assistants  were  seated  and 
in  order,  the  Maire,  again  approaching,  in  the  most 
humble  manner,  and  Icneeling  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  ducal  throne,  requested  to  knovvif  his  Highncss's 
leisure  permitted  him  to  hear  the  inhabitants  of  his 
capital  express  their  devoted  zeal  to  his  person,  arid  to 
accept  the  benevolence  which,  in  the  shape  pf  a  silver 
CUD  filled  with  gold  pieces,  he  had  the  distinguished 
honour  to  place  before  his  feet,  in  name  of  the  citizens 
and  community  of  Dijon. 

•  Charles,  who  at  no  time  affected  much  courtesy, 
answered  briefly  and  bluntly,  with  a  voice  which  was 
naturally  harsh  and  dissonant,  "All  things  in  their 
onier,  good  iSIastcr  Maire.  Let  us  first  hear  what 
he  Estates  of  Burgundy  have  to  sav  to  us;  we  will 

hen  listen  to  the  burghers  of  Dijon.'' 

The  Maire  rose  and  retired,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 


silver  cup,  and  experiencing  probably  some  vexatioa 
as  well  as  surprise,  that  its  contents  had  not  securei 
an  instant  and  gracious  acceptance. 

"I  expected  said  Duke  Charles,  "to  have  met  at 
this  hour  and  place  our  Estates  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, or  a  deputation  of  them,  with  an  answer  to 
our  message  conveyed  to  them  three  days  since  by  ou: 
chancellor.    Is  there  no  one  here  on  their  part  ?" 

The  Maire,  as  none  else  made  any  attempt  to  an- 
swer, said  that  the  members  of  the  Estates  had  been 
in  close  deliberation  the  whole  of  that  morning,  and 
doubtless  would  instantly  wait  upon  his  highness 
when  they  heard  that  he  had  honoured  the  town 
with  his  presence. 

"  Go,  Toison  d'Or,"  said  the  Duke  to  the  herald  ot 
the  order  of  the  Golaen  Fleece,*  "  bear  to  these  gen- 
tlemen the  tidings  that  we  desire  to  know  the  end  ol 
their  deliberations;  and  that  neither  in  courtesy  nor 
in  loyalty  can  they  expect  us  to  wait  long.  Be  round 
with  them.  Sir  Herald,  or  we  shall  be  as  round  with 
you." 

SVhile  the  herald  was  absent  on  his  mission,  we 
may  remind  our  readers,  that  in  all  feudalized  coun- 
tries, (that  is  to  say,  in  almost  all  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,)  an  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  pervaded  the 
constitution  ;  and  the  only  fault  that  could  be  found 
was,  that  the  privileges  and  freedom  for  which  the 
great  vassals  contended  did  not  sufficiently  descend 
to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  or  extend  protection  to 
those  who  were  most  likely  to  need  it.  The  two  first 
ranks  in  the  estate,  the  nobles  and  clergy,  enjoyed 
high  and  important  privileges,  and  even  the  third  es- 
tate, or  citizens,  had  this  mimunity  in  peculiar,  thai 
no  new  duties,  customs,  or  taxes  of  any  kind,  coidd 
be  exacted  from  them  save  by  their  own  consent. 

The  memory  of  Duke  Philip,  the  father  of  Charles, 
was  dear  to  the  Burgundians ;  for  during  twenty  years 
that  sage  prince  had  maintained  his  rank  amongst 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  with  much  dignity,  and  had 
accumulated  treasure  without  exacting  or  receiving 
any  great  increase  of  supples  from  the  rich  countries 
which  he  governed.  But  the  extravagant  schemes 
and  immoderate  expense  of  Duke  Charles  had  already 
excited  the  suspicion  of  his  Estates ;  and  the  mutual 
good-will  betwixt  the  prince  and  people  began  to  be 
exchanged  for  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  one  side, 
and  defiance  on  the  other.  The  refractory  disposition 
of  the  Estates  had  of  late  increased ;  for  they  had 
disapproved  of  various  wars  in  which  their  Duke  had 
needlessly  emharked,  anfl  from  his  levying  such  large 
bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  they  came  to  suspect  ho 
might  finally  employ  the  wealth  voted  to  him  by 
his  subjects,  for  the  undue  extension  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Duke's  uniform  success  in 
enterprises  which  appeared  desperate  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult, esteem  for  the  frankness  and  openness  of  his 
character,  and  dread  of  the  obstinacy  and  headstrong 
tendency  of  a  temper  which  could  seldom  bear  per- 
suasion, and  never  endured  opposition,  still  threw  awe 
and  terror  around  the  throne,  which  was  materially 
aided  by  the  attachment  of  the  common  people  to  the 
person  of  the  present  Duke  and  to  the  memory  of  his 
father.  It  had  been  understood,  that  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  there  was  strong  opposition  amongst 
the  Estates  to  the  system  of  taxation  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke,  and  the  issue  was  expected  with 
considerable  anxiety  by  the  Duke's  counsellors,  and 
with  fretful  impatience  by  the  sovereign  himself. 

.\ftcr  a  space  of  about  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the 
Chancellor  of  Burgundy,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Vienne,  and  a  prelate  of  high  rank,  entered  the  hall 
with  his  train ;  and  passing  behind  the  ducal  throne 
to  occupy  one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  in  tbo 
assembly,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  urge  his  master 
to  receive  the  answer  of  his  Estates  in  a  private  man- 
ner, giving  him  at  the  same  time  to  understand,  thai 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  had  been  by  no  means 
satisfactory. 

_ "  By  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop," answered  the  Duke,  sternly  and  aloud,  "wo 
are  not  a  prince  of  a  mind  so  paltry  that  we  need  t4 

*  The  chief  order  of  knishthood  in  the  slate  of  Burgundy. 
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sKun  the  moody  looks  of  a  discontented  and  insolent 
ftiCtion.  If  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  send  a  disobe- 
dient and  disloyal  answer  to  our  paternal  niessase, 
let  them  deliver  it  in  open  court,  that  (he  assembled 
people  may  learn  how  to  decide  between  their  Duke 
and  those  petty  yet  intriguing  spirits,  who  would  in- 
terfere with  our  autiiorirv." 

The  chnncellor  bowed  gravely,  and  took  his  seat; 
while  the  English  Earl  observed,  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  excepting  such  as  in  doing 
so  could  not  escape  the  Duke's  notice,  passed  some 
observations  to  their  neighbours,  which  were  received 
with  a  half-expressed  nod,  shrug,  or  shake  of  the  head, 
as  men  treat  a  proposal  upon  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
decide.  At  the  same  time,  Toison  d'Or,  who  acted 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  introduced  into  the  hall 
a  committee  of  the  Estates,  consistingof  twelve  mem- 
bers, four  from  each  branch  of  the  Estates,  announced 
as  empowered  to  deliver  the  answer  of  that  assembly 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

When  the  deputation  entered  the  hall,  Charles  arose 
from  his  throne,  according  to  ancient  custom,  and 
takmg  from  his  head  his  bonnet,  charged  with  a  huge 
plume  of  feathers,  "Health  and  welcome,"  he  said, 
'to  my  good  subjects  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  !" 
All  the  numerous  train  of  courtiers  rose  and  uncovered 
their  heads  with  the  same  ceremony.'  The  members 
of  the  states  then  dropt  on  one  knee,  the  four  eccle- 
siastics, among  whom  Oxford  recognised  the  Black 
Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  approaching  nearest  to  the 
Duke's  person^  the  nobles  kneeling  behind  them,  and 
the  burgesses  m  the  rear  of  the  whole. 

"  Noble  Duke,"  said  the  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  "will 
it  best  please  you  to  hear  the  answer  of  your  good 
and  loyal  Estates  of  Burgundy  by  the  voice  of  one 
member  speaking  for  the  whole,  or  by  three  persons, 
each  delivering  the  sense  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs?" 

''  As  you  will,"  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

"  A  priest,  a  noble,  and  a  free  burgher,"  said  the 
churchman,  still  on  one  knee,  "  will  address  your 
Highness  in  succession.  For  though,  blessed  be  the 
God  who  leads  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  ! 
we  are  agreed  in  the  general  answer,  yet  each  body  of 
the  Estates  may  have  special  and  separate  reasons  to 
allege  for  the  common  opinion." 

"\Ve  will  hear  you  separately,"  said  Duke  Charles, 
casting  hi.s  hat  upon  his  head,  and  throwing  himself 
carelessly  nack  into  his  seat.  At  the  same  time,  all 
who  were  of  noble  blood,  whether  in  the  committee 
or  amongst  the  spectators,  vouched  their  right  to  be 
peers  of  their  sovereign  by  assuming  their  bonnets ; 
and  a  clojjd  of  waving  plumes  at  once  added  grace 
and  dignity  to  the  assembly. 

When  the  Duke  resumed  his  seat,  the  deputation 
arose  frim  their  knees,  and  the  Black  Priest  of  St. 
Pauls,  again  stepping  forth,  addressed  him  in  these 
words  : — 

"  My  Lord  Duke,  your  loyal  and  faithful  clergy 
have  considered  your  Highness's  proposal  to  lay  a 
talliage  on  your  people,  in  order  to  make  war  on  the 
confederate  Cantons  in  the  country  of  the  Alps.  The 
quarrel,  my  liege  lord,  seems  to  vour  clergy  an  unjust 
ami  oppressive  one  on  your  Highness's  part ;  nor  can 
they  hope  that  God  will  bleds  those  who  arm  in  it. 
Tliey  are  therefore  compelled  to  reject  your  High- 
ness's proposal." 

The  Duke's  eye  lowered  gloomily  on  the  deliv- 
erer of  this  unpalatable  message.  He  shook  his 
head  with  one  of  those  stern  and  menacing  looks 
which  the  harsh  composition  of  his  features  rendered 
them  peculiarly  qualified  to  express.  "  You  have 
spoken,  Sir  Priest,"  was  the  only  reply  which  he 
deigned  to  make. 

One  of  the  four  nobles,  the  Sire  de  Myrebeau,  then 
e.\pressed  himself  thus: — 

"  Your  Highness  has  asked  of  your  faithful  nobles 
to  consent  to  new  imposts  and  exactions,  to  be  levied 
through  Burgundy,  for  the  raising  of  additional  bands 
of  hired  soldiers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  quarrels 
of  the  state.  My  lord,  the  swords  of  the  Burgundian 
nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  have  been  ever  at 
vour  liighness's  command,  as  those  of  our  ancestors 
have  been  readil/  wielded  for  your  predecessors.    In 


your  Highness's  just  quarrel  we  will  go  faither,  and 
fight  firmer,  than  any  hired  fellows  who  can  be  pro 
cured,  whether  from  France,  or  Germanv,  or  Italy. 
We  will  not  give  our  consent  that  the  people  should 
be  taxed  for  paying  mercenaries  to  discharge  that 
military  duty  which  it  is  alike  our  pride  and  our  exclu- 
sive privilege  to  render." 

"You  have  spoken,  Sire  de  Myrebeau,"  were 
again  the  only  words  of  the  Duke's  reply.  He  ut- 
tered them  slowly  and  with  deliberation,  as  if  afraid 
lest  some  phrase  of  imprudent  violence  should  escape 
along  with  what  he  purposed  to  say.  Oxford  thought 
he  east  a  glance  towards  him  before  he  spoke,  as 
if  the  consciousness  of  his  presence  was  some  addi- 
tional restraint  on  his  passion.  "  Now,  Heaven 
grant,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  this  opposition  may 
v,'ork  its  proper  etlect,  and  induce  the  Duke  to  re- 
nounce an  imprudent  attempt,  so  hazardous  and  so 
unnecessary  !" 

While  he  nmttered  these  thoughts,  the  Duke  made 
a  sign  to  one  of  the  tiers  etat,  or  commons,  to  speak 
in  his  turn.  The  person  who  obeyed  the  signal  was 
Martin  Block,  a  wealthy  butcher  and  grazier  of  Dijon. 
His  words  were  these:— "Noble  Prince,  our  fathera 
were  the  dutiful  subjects  of  your  predecessors ;  we 
are  the  same  to  you ;  our  children  will  be  alike  the 
liegemen  of  vour  successors.  But,  touching  the  re- 
quest your  chancellor  has  made  to  us,  it  is  such  a8 
our  ancestors  never  complied  with ;  such  as  we  are 
determined  to  refuse,  and  such  as  will  never  be  con- 
ceded by  the  Estates  cf  Burgundy,  to  any  prince 
whatsoever,  even  to  the  end  of  time." 

Charles  had  borne  with  impatient  silence  the 
speeches  of  the  two  former  orators,  but  this  blunt 
and  hardy  reply  of  the  third  Estate,  excited  him  be- 
yond what  his  nature  could  endure.  He  gave  way  to 
the  inipetuosity  of  his  disposition,  stamped  on  "the 
tloor  till  the  throne  shook,  and  the  high  vault  rung 
over  their  heads,  and  overwhelmed  the  bola  burglier 
with  reproaches.  "Beast  of  burden,"  he  said,  "am 
I  to  be  stunned  with  thy  braying,  too  ?  The  nobles 
may  claim  leave  to  speak,  for  they  can  fight  ;  the 
clergy  may  use  their  tongues,  for  it  is  their  trade  ;  but 
thou,  that  has  never  shed  blood,  save  that  of  bullocks, 
more  stupid  than  thou  art  thyself— must  thou  and 
thy  herd  come  hither,  privileged,  forsooth,  to  bellov/ 
at  a  prince's  footstool!  Know,  brute  as  thou  art, 
that  steers  are  never  introduced  into  temples  but  to  be 
sacrificed,  or  butchers  and  mechanics  brought  before 
their  sovereign,  save  that  they  may  have  the  honour 
to  supply  the  public  wants  from  their  own  swelhng 
hoards  !" 

A  murmur  of  displeasure,  which  even  the  terror  of 
the  Duke's  wrath  could  not  repress,  ran  through  the 
audience  at  these  words ;  and  the  burgher  of  Dijon, 
a  sturdy  plebeian,  replied,  with  little  reverence,— "Our 
purses,  my  Lord  Duke,  are  our  own— we  will  not 
put  the  strings  of  them  into  your  Highness's  hands, 
unless  we  are  satisfied  with  the  purposes  to  whick 
the  money  is  to  be  applied  ;  and  we  know  well  how 
to  protect  our  persons  and  our  goods  against  foreign 
ruifians  and  plunderers." 

Charles  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  deputy  to 
be  arrested,  when,  having  cast  his  eye  towards  ilie 
Earl  of  Oxfordj  whose  presence,  in  despite  of  himself, 
imposed  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  upon  him,  ha 
exchanged  that  piece  of  imprudence  for  another. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  addressing  the  committee  of  Es- 
tates, "  that  you  are  all  leagued  to  disappoint  my  pur- 
poses, and  doubtless  to  deprive  me  of  all  the  power  ot 
a  sovereign,  save  that  of  wearing  a  coronet,  and  being 
served  on  the  knee  like  a  second  Charles  the  Simple, 
while  the  Estates  of  my  kingdom  divide  the  power 
ainong  them.  But  you  shall  know  that  you  have  to  rlo 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  a  prince,  who,  though  he 
has  deigned  to  consult  you,  is  fully  able  to  fight  bat- 
tles without  the  aid  of  his  nobles,  since  tney  refuse 
him  the  assistance  of  their  swords — to  defray  the 
expense  without  the  help  of  his  sordid  burgners — and, 
it  may  be,  to  find  out  a  path  to  heaven  without  the 
assistance  of  an  ungrateful  priesthood.  I  will  show 
all  that  are  here  present,  how  litlk  my  mind  is  af](.'e'- 
ed,  or  my  purpose  changed,  by  your  seditious  reply  in 
the  message  with  which  I  Wnoured  you.— Here,  Toi 
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son  d'Or,  admit  into  our  presence  these  men  from  the 
confederntc(l  towns  and  cantons,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, of  Switzerland." 

Oxford,  and  all  who  really  interested  themselves 
11  the  Duke's  welfare,  heard,  with  the  utmost  appre- 
hension, his  resolution  to  give  an  audience  to  the  Swiss 
Envoys,  prepossessed  as  he  was  against  them,  and 
in  the  moment  when  his  mood  was  chafed  to  the 
Uttermost  by  the  refusal  of  the  Estates  to  grant  him 
supplies.  They  were  aware  that  obstacles  opposed 
to  the  current  of  his  passion,  were  like  rocks  in  the 
bed  of  a  river,  whose  course  they  cannot  interrupt, 
vhile  they  provoke  it  to  rage  and  foam.  All  were 
sensible  that  the  die  was  cast,  but  none  \vho  were  not 
endowed  with  more  than  mortal  prescience,^  could 
have  im.agined  how  deep  was  the  pledge  which  de- 
pended upon  it.  Oxford,  in  particular,  conceived  that 
the  e.\ecution  of  his  plan  of  a  descent  upon  England, 
■was  the  principal  point  compromised  by  the  Duke  in 
his  rash  obstinacy ;  but  he  suspected  not — he  dreamed 
not  of  supposing— that  the  life  of  Charles  himself,  and 
the  independence  of  Burgundy  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
hung  quivering  in  the  same  scales. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

"Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  cruel  style, 

A  style  for  cliallenirers.    Wliv.  slie  ilcfies  us, 

Like  Turk  to  Clirisliaii.— ^Is  You  Like  It. 

The  doors  of  the  hall  were  now  opened  to  the 
Swiss  deputies,  who  for  the  preceding  hour  had  been 
kept  in  attetidance  on  the  outside  of  the  building, 
without  receiving  the  slightest  of  those  attentions, 
which  among  civilized  nations  are  universally  paid  to 
the  representatives  of  a  foreign  state.  Indeed,  their 
very  appearance,  dressed  in  coarse  gray  frocks,  like 
mountain  hunters  or  shepherds,  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembly  blazing  with  divers  coloured  garments,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  embroidery,  and  precious  stones, 
served  to  confiriTi  the  idea  that  they  could  only  have 
come  hither  in  the  capacity  of  the  mosf  humble  peti- 
tioners. 

Oxford,  however,  who  watched  closely  the  deport- 
ment of  his  late  fellow-travellers,  failed  not  to  observe 
that  they  retained  each  in  his  own  person  the  charac- 
ter of  firmness  and  indifference  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished them.  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  preserved 
his  bold  and  haughty  look  ;  the  Banneret,  the  military 
inditlierence  which  made  him  look  with  apparent 
apathy  on  all  around  him;  the  burgher  of  Soleure  was 
as  formal  and  important  as  ever;  nor  did  any  of  the 
three  show  themselves  affected  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  the  .splendour  of  the  sceTie  around  them,  or  embar- 
rassed by  the  consideration  of  their  own  comparative 
inferiority  of  appointments.  But  the  noble  Landam- 
nian,  on  wbom  Oxford  chiefly  bent  his  attention, 
seemed  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  precarious 
state  in  which  his  country  was  placed  ;  fearing,  from 
the  rude  and  uiihonoured  manner  in  which  they  were 
received,  that  war  was  unavoidable,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  hke  a  good  patriot,  he  mourned  over  the 
consequences  of  ruin  to  the  freedom  of  his  country  by 
defeat,  or  injury  to  her  simplicity  and  virtuous  indif- 
ference of  wealth,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  Iu.ku- 
ries  and  the  evils  attending  on  conquest. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Arnold  Bieder- 
man,  Oxford  could  easily  explain  his  sadness,  while 
liis  comrade  Bonstetten, less  capable  of  coniprehend- 
•ng  his  friend's  feelings,  looked  at  him  with  the  ex- 
pression which  may  be  seen  in  the  countenance  of  a 
faithful  dog,  when  the  creature  indicates  sympathy 
with  liis  master'smelancholy,  though  unable  to  as- 
certain or  appreciate  its  cau.se.  A  look  of  wonder 
now  and  then  glided  around  the  splendid  assembly 
(in  the  part  of  all  the  forlorn  group,  excepting  Don- 
(lerhugcl  and  the  Lantlamman;  for  the  indomitable 
pride  of  the  one,  and  the  steady  patriotism  of  the 
t'lher.  could  not  for  even  an  instant  be  diverted  by  ex- 
it rnal  objects  from  their  own  deep  and  stern  reflec- 
tions. 

After  a  sibnce  of  nearly  five  minutes,  the  Duke 
-41ioke.  with  the  haughty  and  harsh  manner  which  he 
iuiglu  imagine  belon'.;ed  to  his  place,  and  which  cer- 
'ain'-v  expressed  his  character 


"Jlen  of  Berne,  of  Schwitz,  i.r  of  whatever  ham- 
let and  wilderness  you  may  represent,  know  that  \vc 
had  not  honoured  you,  rebels  as  you  are  to  the  domi- 
nion of  your  lawful  superiors,  with  an  audience  in  our 
own  presence,  but  for  the  intercession  of  a  well- 
esteemed  friend,  who  has  sojourned  among  your 
mountains,  and  whom  you  may  know  by  the  named 
Philipson,  an  Englishman,  follovving  the  trade  of  a 
merchant,  and  charged  with  certain  valuable  ma  iters 
of  traffic  to  our  court.  To  his  intercession  we  have 
so  far  given  way,  that  instead  of  commanding  you, 
according  to  your  demerits,  to  the  gibbet  and  ihe 
wheel  in  the  Place  de  JMorimont,  we  have  con- 
descended to  receive  you  into  our  own  presence,  sit- 
ting in  our  cour  plenih-e,  to  hear  from  you  such  sub- 
mission as  you  can  offer  for  your  outrageous  storm  of 
our  town  of  La  Ferette,  the  slaughter  of  many  of  our 
liegemen,  and  the  deliberate  murder  of  the  noble 
knight,  Archibald  of  Hagenbach,  executed  in  your 
presence,  and  by  your  countenance  and  device.  Speak 
— if  you  can  say  aught  in  defence  oi  your  felony  and 
treason,  either  to  deprecate  just  punishment,  or  crave 
undeserved  mercy." 

The  Landamman  seerned  about  to  answer;  but 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  with  his  characteristic  bold- 
ness and  hardihood,  took  the  task  of  reply  on  himself. 
He  confronted  the  proud  Duke  with  an  eye  un- 
appalled,  and  a  countenance  as  stern  as  his  own. 

"  We  came  not  here,"  he  said,  "  to  compromise  our 
osvn  honour,  or  the  dignity  of  the  free  people  whom 
we  represent,  by  pleading  guilty  in  their  name,  or  our 
own.  to  crimes  of  which  we  are  innocent.  And  when 
you  term  us  rebels,  you  must  remember,  that  a  long 
train  of  victories,  whose  history  is  written  in  the  no- 
blest blood  of  Austria,  has  restored  to  the  confederacy 
of  our  communities  the  freedom,  of  which  an  unjust 
tyranny  in  vain  attempted  to  deprive  us.  While  .Aus- 
tria was  a  just  and  beneficent  mistress,  we  served  her 
with  our  lives;— when  she  became  oppressive  and 
tyrannical,  we  assumed  independence.  If  she  has 
aught  yet  to  claim  from  us,  the  descendants  of  Tell, 
Faust,  and  Staufbaucher  will  be  as  ready  to  assert 
their  liberties  as  their  fathers  were  to  gain  iliem. 
Your  Grace— if  such  be  your  title — has  no  concern 
with  any  dispute  betwixt  us  and  Austria.  For  your 
threats  of  gibbet  and  wheel,  we  are  here  defenceless 
men,  on  whom  you  may  work  your  pleasure;  hut  we 
know  how  to  die,  and  our  countrymen  know  hovv  to 
avenge  us." 

The  fiery  Duke  would  have  replied  by  commanding 
the  instant  arrest,  and  probably  the  immediate  execu- 
tion, of  the  whole  deputation.  But  his  chancellor, 
availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  his  office,  rose,  ana 
doffing  his  cap  with  a  deep  reverence  to  the  Duke, 
requested  leave  to  reply  to  the  misproud  young  man, 
who  had,  he  said,  so  greatly  mistaken  the  purpose  of 
his  Highness's  speech. 

Charles,  feeling  perhaps  at  the  moment  too  much 
irritated  to  form  a  calm  decision,  threvy  himself  back 
in  his  chair  of  state,  and  with  an  iinpaiient  and  angry 
nod,  gave  his  chancellor  permission  to  speak. 

"  Young  man,"  said  that  high  officer,  "  vou  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  high  and  mighty  sove- 
reign, in  whose  presence  you  stand.  Wliatever  be 
the  lawful  rights  of  .Austria  over  the  revolted  villages 
which  have  flung  otr  their  allegiance  to  their  native 
superior,  we  have  no  call  to  enter  on  tliat  argument. 
But  that  for  which  Burirundy  deniands  your  answer, 
is  wherefore,  coming  here  in  the  guise  and  with  the  cha- 
racter, of  peaceful  envoys,  on  affairs  touching  yourown 
communities  and  the  rights  of  tiie  Duke's  subjects, 
you  have  raised  warinourpcacefuldominions,storinea 
a  fortress,  massacred  its  garrison,  and  put  to  death  a 
noble  knight,  its  commander  ?— all  of  them  actions 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  higlily  deserving 
of  the  punishment  with  which  you  have  been  justly 
threatened,  but  with  which  I  hope  our  gracious  sove- 
reign will  dispense,  if  you  express  some  sufficient 
nelson  for  such  outrageous  insolence,  with  an  offer  of 
dui^  suhmi.ssion  to  his  Highness's  pleasure,  and  satis- 
factory reparation  for  such  a  high  injury." 

"You  are  a  priest,  grave  sir?"  answered  Rudolph 
Donnerhm^cl,  addressing  the  Chancellor  of  Burgundy. 
"  If  there  be  a  soldier  in  this  assembly  who  will  avouch 
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your  charge,  I  challenge  him  to  the  coniLat,  man  to 
man.  We  did  not  storm  the  garrison  of  La  F(  rette— 
we  were  admitted  into  the  gates  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner, and  were  there  instanllv  surrounded  by  the  .sol- 
diers of  the  late  Archibald  de  Hageuhaeh,  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  assaulting  and  murdering  us  on 
our  peaceful  ni'ssion.  I  rironiise  you  there  had  been 
news  of  more  men  dving  than  us.  But  an  uproar 
broke  out  among  the  inhabitnntsol  the  town,  assisted, 
I  believe,  by  many  neighboi.rs,  to  w  hoin  the  insolence 
anil  oppression  of  Archibald  de  Hngenbach  had  be- 
come odious,  as  to  all  who  were  within  his  reach. 
We  rendered  them  no  assistance ;  and,  I  trust,  it  was 
not  expected  that  we  should  interfere  ni  the  favour  of 
men  who  stood  prepared  to  do  the  worst  against  us. 
Ihu  not  a  pike  or  sword  belongirig  to  us  or  our  at- 
tendants was  dipped  in  l>iin.'undian  blood.  Archi- 
bald de  Hagenbach  perishtd,  it  is  true,  on  a  scaffold, 
and  I  saw  hnii  die  with  pleasure,  under  a  sentence 
pronounced  by  a  competent  court,  such  as  is  recog- 
nised in  Westphalia,  and  its  dependencies  on  this 
side  of  the  Rhine.  I  am  not  ohliged  to  vindicate 
their  proceedings;  but  I  aver,  that  the  Duke  has  re- 
ceived full  proof  of  his  regular  sentence;  and,  in  fine, 
that  it  was  am^ly  deserved  by  oppression,  tyranny, 
and  foul  abuse  of  his  authority,  I  will  uphold  against  all 
gainsavers,  with  the  body  of  a  man.  There  lies  my 
glove.'' 

And,  wilh  an  action  suited  to  the  language  he  used, 
the  stern  Swiss  flung  his  right-hand  glove  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall.  In  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  the 
love  of  distinction  in  arms  which  it  nourished,  and 
perhaps  wiih  the  desire  of  gaining  the  Duke's  favour, 
there  was  a  general  motion  among  the  young  Bur- 
gundinns  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  more  than  six 
or  eight  gloves  were  hastily  doffed  by  the  young 
knifiiits  present,  those  who  were  more  remote  fling- 
ing ihem  oyer  the  heads  of  the  nearest,  and  each  pro- 
claiming his  name  and  title  as  he  proflered  the  gage 
of  combat. 

"I  set  at  all,"  said  the  daring  young  Swiss,  gather- 
ins  the  gauntlets  as  they  fell  clashing  around  him. 
"More,  gentlemen,  more!  a  glove  for  every  finger  ! 
come  on,  one  at  once — fair  lists,  equal  judges  of  the 
field,  the  combat  on  foot,  and  the  weapons  two- 
hnnded  swords,  and  I  will  not  budge  for  a  score  of 
you." 

"  Hold,  gentlemen;  on  your  allegiance,  hold  !"  said 
the  Duke,  gratified  at  the  same  time,  and  somewhat 
app.-^ased,  by  the  zeal  vvhich  was  displayed  in  his 
cause — moved  by  the  strain  of  reckless  bravery  evinced 
by  the  challenger,  with  a  hardihood  aki.n  to  his  own 
— perhaps  also  not  unwilling  to  display,  in  the  view  of 
his  cour  pleniere,  more  temperance  than  he  had  been 
at  first  capable  of.  "Hold,  I  command  you  all. — 
Toison  d'Or,  gather  up  these  gauntlets,  and  return 
them  each  to  his  owner.  God  and  St.  George  forbid 
that  we  should  hazard  the  life  of  evon  the  least  of 
our  noble  Burgundian  gentry  against  such  a  churl  as 
this  Swiss  peasant,  who  never  so  niuch  as  mounted 
a  .horse,  and  knows  not  a  jot  af  knightly  courtesy,  or 
the  grace  of  chivalry. — Carry  your  vulgar  brawls  else- 
where, young  man,  and  know  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  Place  Morimont  were  your  only  fitting 
iists,  and  the  hangman  your  meet  antagonist.  And 
you,  sirs,  his  companions— whose  behaviour  in  siifTer- 
nig  this  swaggerer  to  take  the  lead  amongst  you. 
seems  to  show  that  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  of 
society,  are  inverted,  and  that  age  is  preferred  to 
vouth,  as  gentry  to  peasants — you  white-bearded 
men,  I  say,  is  there  none  of  you  who  can  speak  your 
errand  in  such  language  as  it  becomes  a  sovereign 
prince  to  listen  to?" 

"God  forbid  else,"  said  the  Landamman,  stepping 
forward  and  silencing  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  who 
was  commencing  an  answer  of  defiance — "  God  for- 
Ijiil,"  he  said,  "Noble  Duke,  that  we  should  not  be 
Bi)le  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  before  your  High- 
ness, since,  I  trust,  we  shall  speak  the  language  of 
tiuth,  peace,  and  justice.  Nay,  should  it  incline  your 
Highness  to  listen  to  us  the  more  favourably  for  our 
humility,  I  am  willing  to  humhle  myself  rather  than 
you  sliould  shun  to  hear  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
inily  say,  that,  though  I  have  lived,  and  by  free  choice 
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have  resolved  to  die,  n  hnsbjndman  and  a  hunter  on 
the  Alps  of  the  Untcrvvald  J  msy  claim  by  birth  the 
hereditarv  right  to  .speak  before  Dukes  and  Kings, 
and  the  Emperor  himself.  There  is  no  one,  my 
I-ord  Duke,  in  this  proud  assembly,  who  derives  hia 
descent  from  a  nobler  source  than  Geiersiein." 

"We  have  heard  of  you,"  said  the  Duke.  "Men 
call  you  thepeasant-couiit.  Your  birth  is  your  shame: 
or  perhaps  your  mother's,  if  your  father  had  happened 
to  have  a  handsome  ploughman,  the  fitting  father  of 
one  who  has  become  a  willing  serf." 

"No  serf,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Landamman, 
"but  a  freeman,  who  will  neither  oppress  others,  nor 
be  himself  tyrannized  over.  My  father  was  a  noble 
lord,  my  mother  a  most  virtuous  lady.  But  1  will  not 
be  provoked,  by  taunt  or  scornful  jest,  to  refrain  from 
stating  with  calmness  what  my  country  has  given  me 
in  charge  to  sav.  The  inhabitants  of  the  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable regions  of  the  Alps  desire,  mighty  sir,  to  re- 
main at  peace  wilh  all  their  neighbours,  and  to  enjoy 
thegovernment  thev  have  chosen,  asbest  fitted  to  their 
condition  and  habits,  leaving  all  other  states  and  coun- 
tries to  their  free-will  in  the  same  respects.  Especially, 
they  desire  to  remain  at  peace  and  in  nnity  with  the 
princely  House  of  Burgundy,  whose  dominions  ap- 
proach their  possessions  on  so  many  points.  My 
lord,  they  desire  it,  they  entreat  it,  they  even  consent 
to  pray  for  it.  We  have  been  termed  stubborn,  intract- 
able, and  in.so!ent  contemners  of  authority,  and  iiead- 
ers  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  In  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary, my  Lord  Duke,  I,  who  never  bent  a  knee  but  to 
Hea'ven,  feel  no  dishonour  in  kneeling  before  your 
Highness,  as  before  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  cour- 
pleniire  of  his  dominions,  where  he  has  a  ri^ht  to 
exact  homage  from  his  subjects  out  of  duly,  and  from 
strangers  out  of  courtesy.  No  vain  pride  of  mine," 
said  the  noble  old  man,  liis  eyes  swelling  with  tears, 
as  he  knelt  on  one  knee,  "shall  prevent  me  from 
personal  humiliation,  when  peace— that  blessed  peace, 
so  dear  to  God,_  so  inappreciably  valuable  to  man— 13 
in  danger  of  being  broken  off." 

The  whole  assemblv,  even  the  Duke  himself,  were 
affected  by  the  noble  and  stately  manner  in  which  the 
brave  old  man  made  a  genuflection,  which  was  ob- 
viously dictated  by  neither  meanness  nor  tinvdity. 
"Arise,  sir,"  said  Charles;  "if  we  have  said  auglit 
which  can  wound  your  private  feelings,  we  retract  it 
as  publicly  as  the  reproach  was  spoken,  and  sit  pre- 
pared to  hear  you,  as  a  fair-meaning  envoy." 

"For  that,  my  noble  Lord,  thanks;  and  I  shall 
hold  it  a  blessed  day  if  I  can  find  words  worthy  of  the 
cause  I  have  to  plead.  My  lord,  a  schedule  in  your 
Highness's  bands  has  stated  the  sense  of  many  in- 
juries received  at  the  hand  of  your  Highness's  offi- 
cers, and  those  of  Romont,  Count  of  Savoy,  your 
strict  ally  and  adviser,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose, 
under  your  Highness's  countenance.  For  Count 
Romont— he  has  already  felt  with  whom  he  has  to 
contend;  but  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  measures  to 
avenge  injuries,  affronts,  interruptions  to  our  com- 
merce, from  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
your  highness's  authority  to  intercept  our  country- 
men, spoil  our  goods,  impress  their  persons,  and  even, 
in  some  instances,  take  their  lives.  The  affray  at  La 
Ferette— I  can  vouch  for  what  I  saw— had  no  origin 
or  abettance  from  us  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible 
an  independent  nation  can  sufler  the  repetition  of  such 
injuries,  and  free  and  independent  we  are  deteriiiined 
to'  remain,  or  to  die  in  defence  of  our  rights.  What 
then  must  follow,  unless  your  Highness  listens  to  the 
terms  which  I  am  commissioned  to  ofl^er?  War,  a 
war  to  extermination  ;  for  so  long  as  one  of  our  con- 
federacy can  wield  a  halberd,  so  long,  if  this  fatal 
strife  once  commences,  there  will  be  war  betwixt  your 
powerful  realms  and  our  poor  and  barren  states.  And 
what  can  the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy  gain  by  such 
a  strife?— is  it  wealth  and  plunder?  Alas,  my  Lord, 
there  is  more  gold  and  .silver  on  the  verv  bridle-bits  of 
your  Highness'-*  household  troops,  '.hat  caii  be  found 
m  the  public  treas'jres  or  private  hoards  of  our  whole 
confederacy.  Is  it  fame  and  glory  you  aspird  to  1 
There  is  little  honour  to  he  won  by  a  numerous  army 
over  a  few  scattered  bands,  by  men  clad  m  mail  over 
half-armed  husbandmen  and  shepherds-  -of  such  cna 
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quest  small  were  the  glory.  Bat  if,  as  all  Christian 
rnen  believe,  and  as  it  is  the  constant  trust  of  my 
countrymen,  from  memory  of  the  timesof  our  fathers, 
— if  the  Lord  of  Hosts  should  cast  the  balance  in  be- 
half of  the  fewer  numbers  and  worse-armed  party,  I 
leave  it  with  your  Hi<?hness  to  judge,  what  woula  in 
that  event,  be  the  diminution  of  worship  and  fame. 
Is  It  e.xtent  of  vassalage  and  dominion  your  Highness 
desires,  by  warring  with  your  mountain  neighbours? 
Know  that  you  may,  if  It  be  God's  will,  gain  our 
barren  and  rugged  mountains;  but,  like  our  ancestors 
of  old,  we  will  seek  refuge  in  wilder  and  more  distant 
solitudes,  and  when  we  have  resisted  to  the  last,  we 
will  starve  in  the  icy  wastes  of  the  Glaciers.  Ay, 
men,  women,  and  children,  we  will  be  frozen  into 
annihilation  together,  ere  one  free  Switzer  will  ac- 
knowledge a  foreign  master." 

The  speech  of  the  Landamman  made  an  obvious 
impression  on  the  assembly.  The  Duke  observed  it, 
and  his  hereditary  obstimcy  was  irritated  by  the 
general  disposition  which  he  saw  entertained  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ambassador.  This  evi\  principle  overcame 
some  impression  whicli  *he  address  of  the  noble  Bie- 
dernnn  had  not  failed  to  make  upon  him.  He  an- 
swered with  a  lowering  brow,  interrupting  the  old 
man  as  he  was  about  to  continue  his  speech, — "  You 
argue  falsely.  Sir  Count,  or  Sir  Landimman,  or  by 
whatever  name  you  call  yourself,  if  you  think  we  war 
on  you  from  any  hope  of  spoil,  or  any  desire  of  glory. 
We  know  as  well  as  you  can  tell  us,  that  there  is 
neither  profit  nor  fame  to  be  achieved  bv  conquering 
you.  But  sovereigns,  to  whom  Heaven  has  given  the 
power,  must  root  out  a  band  of  robbers,  though  there 
IS  dishonour  in  measuring  swords  with  them  ^  and  we 
hunt  to  death  a  herd  of  wolves,  though  their  tiesh  is 
carrion,  and  their  skins  are  naught." 

The  Landatnman  shook  his  gray  head,  and  replied, 
without  testifying  emotion,  and  even  with  something 
approaching  to  a  smile,—  "  I  am  an  older  woodsman 
than  you,  my  Lord  Duke — and,  it  may  be,  a  more  e.K- 
perienced  one.  The  boldest,  the  hardiest  hunter,  will 
not  safely  drive  the  wolf  to  his  den.  I  have  shown 
your  highness  the  poor  chance  of  gain,  and  the  great 
risk  of  loss,  which  even  you,  powerful  as  you  are,  must 
incur  by  risking  a  war  wiih  determined  and  desperate 
men.  L*i  me  now  tell  what  we  are  willing  to  do  to 
secure  a  sincere  and  lastins  peace  with  our  powerful 
neighbour  of  Burgundy.  Yimr  Grace  is  in  the  act  of 
engrossing  Lorraine,  and  it  seems  probable,  under  so 
vigorous  and  enterprising  a  Prince,  your  authority 
may  be  e.xtended  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
— be  our  noble  friend  anil  sincere  ally,  and  our  moun- 
tains, defended  by  warriors  familiar  with  victory, 
will  be  your  barriers  against  Germany  and  Italv.  For 
your  sake  we  will  admit  the  Count  of'Savoy  to  terms, 
and  restore  to  him  our  conquests,  on  such  conditions 
as  your  Highness  shall  yourself  judge  reasonable.  Of 
past  subjer-ts  of  offence  on  the  part  of  your  lieutenants 
and  governors  upon  the  frontier,  we  will  be  silent,  so 
we  have  assurance  of  no  such  aggressions  in  future. 
Nay,  more,  and  it  is  my  last  and  proudest  offer,  we 
will  send  three  thousand  of  our  youth  to  assist  your 
Highness  in  any  war  which  you  may  engage  in, 
whether  against  Louis  of  France,  or  the  F};nper)r  of 
Germany.  They  are  a  different  set  of  men— proudly 
and  truly  may  1  state  it— from  the  scum  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  who  form  themselves  inti  mercenary  bands 
of  soldiers.  And,  if  H'aven  should  de^'de  vour  High- 
ness to  accept  our  offer,  there  will  t)e  one  corps  in 
your  army  which  will  leave  their  carcasses  on  the 
iield  ere  a  man  of  them  break  their  plighted  troth." 

A  swarthy,  but  tall  and  handsome  man,  wearing  a 
corselet  richly  engraved  with  arabesque  work,  started 
from  his  seat  with  the  air  i>f  one  provoked  beyond 
the  bounds  of  restraint.  This  was  the  Count  de 
Canipo-basso,  commander  of  Charles's  Italian  mer- 
cenaries who  possessed,  as  has  been  alluded  to,  much 
influence  over  the  Duke's  mind,  chiefly  olitained  by 
aircoinniodating  himself  to  his  master's  opinions  and 
prejudices,  and  placing  before  the  Duke  specious  ar- 
gurii-'nls  to  justify  him  for  following  his  own  way. 

"This  loftv  presence  must  e.xcuse  me,"  he  said.  "  if 
I  speaii  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  those  of  my 
».'ld  lances,  wlw  have  followed  my  fortunes  from 
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might,  indeed,  pass  over  without  resentment  the  out- 
rageous language  of  this  gray-haired  churl,  whose 
words  cannot  affect  a  knight  and  a  nobleman  more 
than  the  yelling  of  a  peasant's  mastiff.  But  when  I 
hear  him  propose  to  associate  his  bands  of  mutinous 
misgoverned  ruffians,  with  your  Highness's  troops,  I 
must  let  him  know  that  there  is  not  a  horse-boy  in 
my  ranks  who  would  fight  in  such  fellowship.  No, 
even  I  myself,  bound  by  a  thousand  ties  of  gratitude, 
could  not  submit  to  strive  abreast  with  such  com- 
rades. I  would  fold  up  my  banners,  and  lead  five 
thousand  men  to  seek, — not  a  nobler  master,  for  the 
world  has  none  such. — but  wars  in  which  we  might 
not  be  obhged  to  blusli  for  our  assistants." 

"  Silence,  Campo-basso,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  be 
assured  you  serve  a  prince  who  knows  your  worth  too 
well  to  exchange  it  for  the  untried  and  untrustful  ser- 
vices of  those,  whom  we  have  only  known  as  vexa- 
tious and  malignant  neighbours." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Arnold  Biederman,  he 
said  coldly  and  stcrnlv,  "  Sir  Landamman,  we  have 
heard  you  fairly.  We  have  heard  you,  although  you 
come  before  us  with  hands  dyed  deep  in  the  blood  ol 
our  servant,  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  ;  for,  sup- 
p(3sing  he  was  murdered  by  a  villanous  association,— 
which,  by  saint  George!  shall  never,  while  we  live 
and  reign,  raise  its  pestilential  head  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine, — yet  it  is  not  the  less  undeniable  and  un- 
denied,  that  you  stood  by  in  arms,  and  encouraged 
the  deed  the  assassins  performed  under  your  counte- 
nance. Return  to  your  mountains,  and  be  thankful 
that  you  return  in  life.  Tell  those  who  sent  yoii  that 
I  will  be  presently  on  their  frontiers.  A  deputation  of 
your  most  notable  persons,  who  meet  me  with  halters 
round  their  neck,  torches  in  their  left  hands,  in  their 
right  their  swords  held  by  the  point,  may  learn  oa 
wTiat  conditions  we  will  grant  you  peace." 

"Then  farewell  peace,  and  welcome  war,"  said 
the  Landamman;  "and  bo  its  plagues  and  curses 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  choose  blood  and  strife 
rather  than  peace  and  union.  We  will  meet  von  on 
our  frontiers  with  our  naked  swords,  but  the  hilts,  not 
their  points,  shall  be  in  our  grasp.  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy, Flanders,  and  Lorraine,  duke  of  ses'en  duke- 
doms'. Count  of  seventeen  earldoms,  I  bid  you 
defiance ;  and  declare  war  against  you  in  the  name 
of  the  confederated  Cantons,  and  such  other  as  shall 
adhere  to  them.  There,"  he  said,  "  are  my  letters 
of  defiance." 

The  herald  took  from  Arnold  Biederman  the  fatal 
denunciation. 

"  Read  it  not,  Toison  d'Or !"  said  the  haughty 
Duke.  "  Let  the  e.xecutioner  drag  it  through  the 
streets  at  his  horse's  tail,  and  nail  it  to  the  gibbet,  to 
show  in  what  account  we  hold  the  paltry  scroll  and 
those  who  send  it. — Away,  sirs,"  speaking  to  t-he 
Swiss,  "trudge  back  to  your  wildernesses  with  such 
haste  as  your  feet  can  use.  When  we  nest  meet,  you 
shall  better  know  whom  you  have  oftended  — Get  our 
horse  ready — the  council  is  broken  up." 

The  Maire  of  Dijon,  when  all  were  in  motion  (o 
leave  the  hall,  again  approached  the  Duke,  and 
timidly  expressed  some  hopes  that  his  Highness 
would  deign  to  partake  of  a  banquet  which  the 
magistracy  had  prepared,  in  expectation  he  might  do 
them  such  an  honour. 

"  .\o,  bv  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  Sir  Maire," 
said  Charles,  with  one  of  the  withering  glances,  by 
which  he  was  wont  to  express  indignation  mixed 
with  contempt, — "you  have  not  pleasni  us  so  well 
with  our  breakfast  as  to  induce  us  to  tru^t  our  dinner 
to  the  loyalty  of  our  good  town  of  Dijon." 

So  saying,  he  rudely  turned  off  from  the  mortified 
chief  magistrate,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  back 
to  h's  camp,  conversing  earnestly  on  the  way  with 
the  Count  of  Campo-basso. 

"I  would  offer  you  dinner,  my  Lord  of  Oxford," 
said  Colvin  to  that  nobleman,  when  he  alighted  at 
his  tent,  "but  I  foresee,  ere  you  could  swallow  a 
mouthful,  you  will  be  summoned  to  the  Duke's  pre- 
sence; for  it  is  our  Charles's  way,  wheti  he  has  fixed 
on  a  wrong  course,  to  wrangle  with  his  friends  and 
counsellors^   in   order  to   prove  it  is  a  right  one. 
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Marry,  he  always  makes  a  convert  of  yon  supple 
Italian." 

Colvin's  ausiiry  was  speedily  realized  ;  for  a  page 
almost  immediately  summoned  the  Eni^lish  mer- 
chant, Philip?on,  to  attend  tiie  Duke.  Withuut 
waiting  an  instant,  Charles  poured  forth  an  incolie- 
nnt  tide  of  reproaches  ai;ainst  the  estates  of  his 
dukedom,  for  refusing  him  their  countenance  in  so 
sl'giit  a  matter,  and  laun(;lied  out  in  extilanations 
of  the  necessity  which  he  alleged  there  was  for 
punishing  the  audacity  of  the  Swiss.  "And  thou, 
too,  O.xford,"  he  concluded,  "art  such  an  impatient 
fool  as  to  wish  me  to  engage  in  a  distant  war  with 
England,  and  transport  forces  over  the  sea,  when 
I  have  such  insolent  mutineers  to  chastise  on  my 
own  frontiers  ?" 

When  he  was  at  length  silent,  the  English  Earl 
laid  before  him,  with  respectful  earnestness,  the  dan- 
ger that  appeared  to  be  involved  in  engaging  with  a 
people,  poor  indeed,  but  universally  dreaded,  from 
their  discipline  and  courage,  and  that  under  the  eye 
of  so  dangerous  a  rival  as  Louis  of  France,  who  was 
sure  to  support  the  Duke's  enemies  under  hand,  if  he 
did  not  join  thein  openly.  On  this  point  the  Duke's 
resolution  was  immoveable.  "It  shall  never,"  he 
said,  "be  told  of  me,  that  I  uttered  threats  which  I 
dared  not  execute.  These  boors  have  declared  war 
against  me,  and  they  shall  learn  whose  wrath  it  is 
that  they  have  wantonly  provoked;  but  I  do  not, 
therefore,  renounce  thy  scheme,  my  good  Oxford.  If 
thou  canst  procure  me  this  same  cession  of  Provence, 
and  induce  old  Rene  lo  give  up  the  cause  of  his  grand- 
son, Ferrand  of  Vaudemont,  in  Lorraine,  thou  wilt 
make  it  well  worth  my  while  to  send  thee  brave  aid 
against  my  brother  Blackburn,  who,  while  he  is 
drinking  healths  pottle-deep  in  France,  may  well 
come  to  lose  his  lands  in  England.  And  be  not  im- 
patient because  I  cannot  at  this  very  instant  send 
men  across  the  seas.  The  inarcli  which  I  am  making 
towards  Neufchatel,  which  is,  I  think,  the  nearest 
point  where  I  shall  find  these  churls,  will  be  but  like 
a  morning's  excursion.  I  trust  you  will  go  with  us, 
old  companion.     I  should  like  to  see  if  you  have  for- 

fotten,  among  yonder  mountains,  how  to  back  a 
orse  and  lay  a  lanco  in  rest." 

"1  will  wait  on  your  Highness,"  said  the  Earl, 
"as  is  my  duty,  for  my  motions  must  depend  on 
your  pleasure.  But  I  will  not  carry  arms,  especially 
against  those  people  «f  Helvetia,  from  whom  I  have 
experienced  hospitality,  unless  it  be  for  my  own  per- 
sonal defence." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  e'en  be  it  so  ;  we  shall 
have  in  you  an  excellent  judge,  to  tell  us  who  best 
discharges  his  devoir  against  the  niounlain  clowns." 

At  tins  point  in  the  conversation  there  was  a 
knocking  at  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Burgundy  presently  entered,  in  great 
haste  and  anxiety.  "  News,  my  Lord — news  of 
France  and  England,"  said  the  prelate,  and  then 
observing  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  he  looked  at 
the  Duke,  and  was  silent. 

"It  is  a  faithful  friend,  my  Lord  Bishop,"  said  the 
Duke;  "you  may  tell  your  news  before  him." 

"It  will  soon  be  generally  known,"  said  the  chan- 
cellor^" Louis  and  Edwanlare  fully  accorded."  Both 
the  Duke  and  the  English  Earl  started. 

"  I  expected  this,"  said  the  Duke,  "  but  not  so 
soon." 

"The  Kings  have  met,"  answered  his  minister. 

"Hovv— in  battle?"  said  Oxford,  forgetting  himself 
m  his  extreme  eagerness. 

The  chancellor  was  somewhat  surprised,  but  as  the 
Duke  seemed  to  expect  him  to  give  an  answer,  he 
replied,  "No,  Sir  Stranger— not  in  battle,  bi;i  upon 
appointment,  and  in  peace  and  amity." 

"Th:  sight  must  have  been  worth  seeing,"  said  the 
Duke;  "when  the  old  fox  Louis,  and  my  brother 
Black— I  mean  my  brother  Edward — met.  Where 
held  they  their  rendezvous?" 

"On  a  bridge  over  the  Seine,  at  Picquigny." 

"I  would  thou  hadst  been  ihi^re,"  said  the  Dukf^, 
looking  to  Oxford,  "  with  a  good  axe  in  thy  hand,  to 
strike  one  fair  blow  for  England,  and  another  for  Bur- 
tjundv.    My  grandfather  was  trea  ;herously  slain  at 


just  such  a  meeting,  at  the  Bridge  of  Montcreau,  upon 
the  Yonne." 

"To  prevent  a  similar  chance,"  said  the  chancellor, 
"  a  strong  barricade,  such  as  closes  the  cages  in  which 
men  keep  wild  beasts,  was  raised  in  the  midst  of  the 
bridge,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  their  even 
touching  each  other's  hands." 

"  Ha,  ha  I  By  Saint  George,  that  smells  of  Louis's 
craft  and  caution;  for  the  Englishman,  to  give  him 
his  due,  is  as  little  acquainted  with  fear  as  witli  policy. 
But  what  terms  have  they  made  ?  Where  do  the 
English  army  winter?  What  towns,  fortn.sses,  and 
castles,  are  surrendered  to  them,  in  pledge,  or  in  per- 
petuity?" 

"  None,  my  liege,"  said  the  chancellor.  "  The  Eng- 
lish army  returns  into  England,  as  fast  as  fhipping 
can  be  procured  to  transport  them:  and  Louis  will 
accommodate  them  with  every  sail  and  oar  in  hia 
dmiiinions,  rather  than  they  should  not  instantly  eva- 
cuate France." 

"And  by  whjt  concessions  has  Louis  bought  & 
peace  so  necessary  to  his  L<Tairs  ?" 

"By  fair  words,"  said  the  chancellor,  "by  liberal 
presents,  and  by  some  five  hundred  tuns  of  wine.  ' 

"  Wine  !"  exclaimed  the  Duke—"  Heardst  thou  ever 
the  like,  Signior  Philipson  ?  Why,  your  coun:rymen 
are  little  better  than  Esau,  who  sold  his  bin  bright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  j\Iarry,  I  must  confess  I  never 
saw  an  Englishman  who  loved  a  dry-lipped  bargain." 

"I  can  scarce  believe  this  news,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  "If  this  Edward  were  content  to  cross  the 
sea  with  fifty  thousand  Englishmen  merely  to  return 
again,  there  are  in  his  camp  both  proud  nobles  and 
haughty  commons  enough  to  resist  his  disgraceful 
purpose." 

"Tlie  money  of  Louis,"  said  the  statesman,  "has 
found  noble  hands  willing  to  clutch  it.  The  wine  of 
France  has  flooded  every  throat  in  the  English  aimjr 
— the  riot  and  uproar  was  unbounded— and  at  one 
time  the  town  of  Amiens,  where  Louis  himself  re- 
sided, was  full  of  so  manjj^.nglish  archers,  all  of  theitj 
intoxicated,  that  the  person  of  the  King  of  France  waa 
almost  in  their  hands.  Their  sense  of  national  honour 
has  been  lost  in  the  universal  revel,  and  those  amongst 
them  who  would  be  more  dignified  and  play  the  wise 
politicians  say,  that  having  come  to  France  by  con- 
nivance of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  that  prince 
having  failed  to  join  them  with  his  forces,  they  have 
done  well,  wisely,  and  gallantly,  considering  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  quar- 
ters, to  take  tribute  of  France,  and  return  home  in 
triumph." 

"And  leave  Louis,"  said  Oxford,  "at  undisturbed 
freedom  to  attack  Burgundy  with  all  his  forces?" 

"  N<Jt  so,  friend  Philipson,"  said  Duke  Charles: 
"know,  that  there  is  a  truce  betwixt  Burifundy  and 
France  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  had  not  this 
been  granted  and  signed,  it  is  probable  that  we  might 
have  found  some  means  of  marring  the  treaty  betwixt 
Edward  and  Louis,  even  at  the  expense  of  affording 
tho.se  voracious  islanders  beef  and  beer  during  the 
winter  rrioriths. — .Sir  Chancellor,  you  mav  leave  ua, 
but  be  within  reach  of  a  hasty  summons.'^ 

When  his  minister  left  the  pavilion,  the  Duke,  who, 
with  his  rude  and  imperious  character  united  much 
kindness,  if  it  could  not  be  termed  generosity  of  dis- 
position, came  up  to  the  Lancastrian  lord,  who  stood 
like  one  at  whose  feet  a  thunderbolt  has  nist  broken, 
and  who  is  still  appalled  by  the  terrors  of  the  shock. 

"  My  poor  Oxford,"  he  said,  "  thou  an  stuiiified  by 
this  news,  which  thou  canst  not  doubt  must  have  a 
fatal  effect  on  the  plan  which  thy  brave  bosom  che- 
rishes with  such  devoted  fidelity.  I  would  for  thf 
sake  I  could  have  detained  the  English  a  little  longer 
in  France ;  but  had  I  attempted  to  do  so,  there  were 
an  end  of  my  truce  with  Louis,  and  of  course  to  my 
power  to  chastise  these  paltry  Cantons,  or  sena  forth 
an  expedition  to  England.  As  matters  stand,  give 
me  but  a  week  to  punish  these  mountaineers,  and  you 
shall  have  a  larger  force  than  your  modesty  has  re- 
quested of  me  for  your  enterprise ;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  I  will  take  care  that  Blackburn  and  his  cousir*- 
archers  have  no  assistance  of  shipping  from  Flamiers, 
Tush,  man,  never  fear  it— thou  wilt  be  in  Englaad 
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long  ere  they;  and,  once  more,  rely  on  my  assistance — 
nlvsays,  thou  linowcst,  the  cession  of  Provence  being 
executed,  as  in  reason.  Our  cousin  Margaret's  dia- 
monds we  must  keep  for  a  time ;  and  perhaps  they 
may  pass  as  a  pledge,  with  some  of  our  own,  for  the 
goodly  purpose  of  setting  at  freedom  the  imprisoned 
angeis  of  our  Flemish  usurers,  who  will  not  lend  even 
to  their  sovereign,  unless  on  good  current  security. 
To  such  straits  has  the  disobedient  avarice  of  our 
estates  for  the  moment  reduced  us." 

"Alas!  my  Lord,"  said  the  dejected  nobleman,  "1 
were  ungrateful  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  good 
intentions.  But  who  can  presume  on  the  events  of 
war,  especially  when  time  presses  for  instant  decision  7 
You  are  pleased  to  trust  me.  Let  your  Highness  ex- 
tend your  confidence  thus  far:  1  will  lake  my  horse, 
and  ride  after  the  Landamuian,  if  lie  iiath  already  set 
forth.  I  have  little  doubt  to  make  such  an  accom- 
modation with  him  that  you  njay  be  secure  on  all 
your  south-eastern  frontiers.  You  may  then  with 
Becurily  work  your  will  in  Lorraine  a.-^d  Provence." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  sai(i  the  Duke  sharply  ;  "  thou 
forget'st  thyself  and  me.  when  thou  supposes!  that  a 
ptmce,  who  has  pledged  his  word  to  his  people,  can 
recall  it  like  a  merchant  chaffering  for  his  paltry 
wares.  Go  to — we  will  assist  you,  but  we  will  be  our- 
selves judge  of  the  time  and  manner.  Yet,' having 
both  kind  will  to  our  distressed  cousin  of  Anjou,  and 
being  your  good  friend,  we  will  not  linger  in  the  mat- 
ter. Our  host  have  orders  to  break  up  this  evening 
and  direct  their  march  to  Neufchatel,  where  these 
proud  Swiss  shall  have  a  taste  of  the  fire  and  sword 
which  they  have  provoked." 

Oxford  sighed  deeply,  but  rnade  np  farther  remon- 
Btrance;  in  which  he  acted  wi.sely,  since  it  was  likely 
to  have  exasperated  the  fiery  temper  of  the  sovereign 
Jo  whom  it  was  addressed,  while  it  was  certain  that 
it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  his  resolution. 

He  took  farewell  of  the  Duke,  and  returned  to  Col- 
vin,  whom  he  found  immersed  in  the  business  of  his 
deiDartment,  and  preparin,!|g  for  the  removal  of  the 
artillery,  an  operation  which  the  clumsiness  of  the 
ordnance,  and  the  execrable  state  of  the  roads,  ren- 
dered at  tliat  'imea  much  more  troublesome  operation 
than  at  present,  though  it  is  even  still  one  of  the  most 
laborious  movements  attending  the  march  of  an  army. 
The  Master  of  tlie  Ordnance  welcomed  Oxford  with 
much  glee,  and  congratulated  himself  on  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  enjoying  his  company  during  the 
campaign,  and  acquainted  him,  that,  by  the  especial 
command  of  the  Duke,  he  had  made  fitting  prepara- 
tions for  his  accommodation,  suitable  to  the  disguised 
character  which  he  meant  to  maintain,  but  in  every 
oiher  respect  as  convenient  as  a  camp  could  admit  of. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  mirthful  man  ho  was— the  snows  of  age 

Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.     Gsjety, 

Even  in  life's  dosins,  tfruch'd  liis  tf-fniing brain 

AVith  suoh  wild  visions  as  the  setting  sun 

Haises  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier, 

Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  hues.— OM  Play. 

Leaving  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  attendance  on  the 
stubborn  Duke  of  Burgundy  during  an  expedition, 
which  the  one  represented  as  a  brief  excursion,  more 
Resembling  a  hunting  party  than  a  ca^npaign,  and 
which  the  other  considered  in  a  much  graver  and 
more  perilous  light,  we  return  to  Arthur  de  Vere.  or 
the  younger  Philipson,  as  he  continued  to  be  called. 
who  was  conducted  by  his  guide  with  fidelity  and 
Bucei  ss,  but  certainly  very  slowly,  upon  his  journey 
into  Provence. 

The  state  of  Lorraine,  overrun  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's army,  and  infested  at  the  same  tiiiie  by  dif- 
ferent scattered  bands,  who  took  the  field,  or  held  out 
the  castles,  as  they  alleged,  for  the  interest  of  Count 
Ferrand  de  Vaudemor;,,,  rendered  journeying  so  dan- 
gerous 'hat  it  was  pften  necessary  to  leave  the  malfi 
road,  and  to  take  circuitous  tracks,  in  order  to  avoid 
Duch  unfriendly  encounters  as  travellers  might  other- 
ivise  have  met  with. 

Artliur.  taught  bv  sad  experience  to  distrust  strange 
KUidcs,  found  himself  nevertheless,  in  this  eventful 


and  perilous  iourney,  disposed  to  rest  considerable 
confidence  in  nis  present  conductor,  Thiebault,  a  Pro- 
vencal by  birth,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  roads 
which  they  took,  and,  as  far  as  he  couW  judge,  dis- 
posed to  dTscharge  his  office  with  fidelity.  Prudence 
alike,  and  the  habits  which  he  had  acquired  in  travel- 
,  Una  as  well  as  the  character  of  a  rnerchant  which  he 
still  sustained,  induced  him  to  waive  the  morgue,  or 
haughty -superiority  of  a  knight  and  noble  towards 
an  inferior  personage,  especially  as  he  rightly  conjec- 
tured that  free  intercourse  with  this  man,  whose  ac- 
quirements seemed  of  a  superior  cast,  was  likely  to 
render  him  a  judge  of  his  opinions  and  disposition 
towards  him.  In  return  for  his  condescen.^ion,  he 
obtained  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
province  which  he  was  approaching. 

As  they  drew  near  the  boundaries  of  Provence,  the 
communications  of  Thiebault  became  more  fluent 
and  interesting.  He  could  not  only  tell  the  name 
and  history  of  each  romantic  castle  which  tiiev  pass- 
ed, in  their  devioiis  and  doubtful  route,  but  iiad  at  his 
command  the  chivalrous  history  of  the  noble  knights 
and  barons  to  wiiom  they  now  pertained,  or  had  be- 
longed in  earlier  days,  and  could  recount  thoir  exploits 
ai.'nlnst  the  Saracens,  by  repelling  their  attacks  upon 
Christendom,  or  their  efforts  to  recover  the  Holy  Se 
pulchre  from  Pagan  hands.  In  the  course  of  such 
narrations,  Thiebault  was  led  to  speak  of  the  Trou- 
badotir.«,  a  race  of  native  poets  of  Provencal  origin, 
differing  widely  from  the  minstrels  of  Normandy, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France,  with  whose 
talis  of  chivalry,  as  well  as  the  numerous  transla- 
tions of  their  w'orks  into  Norman-French  and  Eng- 
lish, Arthur,  jike  most  of  the  noble  youth  of  his 
country,  was  intimately  acquainted  and  deeply  em- 
bued.  Thiebault  boasted  that  his  grandsire,  of  hum- 
ble birth  indeed,  but  of  distinguished  talent,  was  one 
of  this  gifted  race,  whosc-compositions  produced  so 
great  an  efi'ect  on  the  temper  and  manners  of  their 
age  and  country.  It  was,  however,  to  be  regretted, 
that  inculcating  as  the  prime  duty  of  life  a  fantastic 
S[)irit  of  gallantry,  which  sometimes  crossed  the  Pla- 
tonic bound  prescribed  to  it,  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours was  too  frequently  usetl  to  soften  and  seduce 
the  heart,  and  corrupt  the  principles.* 

,  *  Tlip  smoottirc-;''  of  Ihc  Provencjnl  dialect,  partaking  strongly 
of  the  Latin,  uhn'i  had  beens|rol;en  for  so  many  age.-!  in  what 
was  calli'd  I'ur  ili.shm^tion's  sake  the  Ronian  Province  of  Gaul, 
and  the  )iclinr?s  und  fertility  of  n  country  abounding  in  all  that 
could  delight  the  senses  and  sootlie  flie  imagination,  naturally 
disposed  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  tlie  art  of  poeiry,  and  to 
value  and  foster  the  genius  of  those  who  distinguished  them 
selves  by  attaining  e.xcellence  in  it  Troubadours  Hint  is, 
f)}(lers  or  invei''or.-<,  eiiunalent  to  the  northern  term  of  rnidera, 
arose  in  every  class,  from  thr  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  succe.ss 
in  iheir  art  dignitied  men  of  the  meanest  rank,  and  added  fresh 
honours  to  those  who  were  born  in  the  Patrician  file  of  society. 
War  and  love,  more  especially  the  laller,  were  dictated  to  lliem 
by  the  chivalry  of  tli<^  times  as  the  espeiuai  siilijeets  of  tlieir 
verse.  Such,  too,  were  the  themes  of  our  northern  miiistreli 
But  whilst  the  liillrr  confined  themselves  in  general  to  those 
well-known  metrical  histories  in  which  scenes  of  strife  and 
combat  mingled  with  adventures  of  enchantment,  and  fables 
of  giants  ami  monsters  subdued  by  valiant  champions,  such  ?a 
best  attracted  the  ears  of  the  somewhat  duller  and  more  barba- 
rous warriors  of  northern  France,  of  Britain,  and  of  Germany— 
the  more  lively  Troubadours  produced  poems  which  turned  OD 
human  passion,  and  on  love,  .■idrction,  and  ihitlliil  observance, 
with  which  the  faillil'ul  kniulii  was  bound  to  riL-aid  the  object 
of  his  choice,  and  Ihe  honomaiid  respect  with  which  she  was 
bound  lo  recompense  his  faithful  services. 

Tlius  far  it  eaimot  be  disputed,  tliat  the  themes  selected  by 
the  Troubadours  were  those  on  which  poetry  is  m<ist  nuturaliy 
e.xer'e,.,  and  u  ilh  the  best  chance  of  rising  to  excellence.  But  it 
usually  bappens,  that  wlien  any  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  cultivated 
exclusively,  the  lasle  of  those  who  practise  and  admire  its  pro- 
ductions loses  sight  of  nature,  simplicity,  and  true  taslo,  and 
the  artist  endeavours  to  discover,  while  the  public  learn  to 
admire,  some  more  complicated  system,  in  which  pedantry 
supersedes  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  metaphysical 
ingenuity  is  used  instead  of  the  more  obvious  nualiti'aiions  of 
simplicity  and  gooil  sense.  Thus,  with  the  uiianmioiis  appro- 
bation of  their  liiarers,  Ihe  Troubadours  framed  for  themselves 
a  species  of  poetry  describing  and  inculcating'  a  systeei  of  me- 
laphvsical  aliection,  as  incoiiMstent  wuh  nature  as  the  iiiiti- 
strel's  tales  of  magicians  and  monsters;  with  this  evil  lo 
society,  that  it  was  calculated  deeply  to  in.jure  its  manners  and 
lis  morals.  Every  Troubadour,  or  good  Knii:ht,  who  took  Ihe 
maxims  of  their  poetical  school  for  his  rule,  was  bound  t( 
choose  a  lady-love,  the  taircsl  and  noblest  to  whom  he  had 
access,  to  wlioin  he  dedicated  at  once  his  lyre  and  liis  swora 
and  wlio,  married  or  siiiele,  was  to  be  the  ol  ject  to  whmn  his 
life,  word,  and  actions,  were  to  be  devoted,  tin  'he  other  hand, 
a  lady  thus  honoured  and  distip^iivi.  d    w  b<>_nd,  by  acce>it- 
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Arthur's  attention  was  called  to  this  peculiarity,  b 
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!ty,  bv 
Thiobaiilt  singin?;,  v.hicii  he  could  (Id  with  good  skill, 
the  history  of  a  Troubadour,  named  William  Cabis- 
tainy,  who  loved,  par  amoiii-s,  a  noble  and  beautiful 
lady,  Hartiaret,  tlie  wife  of  a  baron  called  Raymond 
de  Rou.s.«illon.  The  jealous  husband  obtained  proof 
of  his  dishonour,  and  navini;  put  Cabestainy  to  death 
by  assassination,  he  look  his  heart  from  his  bosom, 
and  causing  it  to  be  dressed  like  that  of  an  animal, 
ordered  it  to  be  served  up  lo  his  lady:  and  when  she 
bad  eaten  of  the  horrible  mess,  told  ner  of  what  her 
banquet  was  composed.  The  lady  replied,  that  since 
she  had  been  made  to  partake  of  food  so  precious,  no 
coarser  morsel  shoula  ever  after  cross  her  lips.  She 
persisted  in  her  resolution,  and  thus  starved  herself 
lo  death.  The  Troubadour  who  celebrated  this  tra- 
gic history,  had  displayed  in  his  composition  a  good 
deal  of  poetic  art.  Glossing  over  the  error  of  the 
lovers  as  the  fault  of  their  destiny,  dwelling  on  their 
tragical  fate  with  considerable  pathos,  and  finally, 
execrating  the  blind  fury  of  the  husband,  with  the 
full  fervour  of  poetical  indignation,  he  recorded,  with 
vindictive  pleasure,  how  every  bold  knight  and  true 
lover  in  the  south  of  France  assembled  to  besiege  the 
baron's  castle,  stormed  it  by  main  force,  left  not  one 
Btone  upon  another,  and  put  the  tyrant  himself  to  an 
ignominious  death.  Arthur  was  interested  in  the  ipe- 
lancholy  tale,  which  even  beguiled  him  of  a  few 
tears;  but  as  he  thought  farther  on  its  purport,  he 
dried  his  eyes,  and  said,  with  some  sternness,— 
"Thiebault,  sing  me  no  more  such  lays.  I  have 
heard  niv  father  say,  that  the  readiest  mode  to  cor- 
rupt a  Christian  man,  is  to  bestow  upon  vice  the  pity 
and  the  praise  which  are  due  only  to  virtue.  Your 
Baron  of  Roussillon  is  a  monster  of  cruelty:  but 
your  unfortunate  lovers  were  not  the  less  guilty.  It 
IS  by  eivmg  fair  names  to  foul  actions,  that  those  who 
would  start  at  real  vice  are  led  to  practise  its  lessons, 
under  the  disguise  of  virtue." 

"I  \v(juld  you  knew,  Signior,"  answered  Thiebault, 
"  that  this  Lay  of  Cabestainy,  and  the  Lady  ]\Iarga- 
rel  of  Roussdlon.  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  the 
joyous  science.  Fie,  sir,  you  are  too  young  to  be  so 
strict  a  censor  of  morals.  What  will  you  do  when 
your  head  is  gray,  if  you  are  thus  severe  when  it  is 
scarcely  brown  V 

"A  head  which  listens  to  folly  in  youth,  will  hardly 
be  honourable  in  old  age,"  answered  Arthur. 

Thiebault  had  no  mind  to  carry  the  dispute  farther. 
-  "It  is  not  for  me  to  contend  with  your  worship. 
I  only  think,  with  every  true  son  of  chivalry  and 
song,"  that  a  knight  without  a  mistress  is  like  a  sky 
without  a  star." 

"Do  I  not  know  that?"  answered  Arthur ;  "but 
yet  better  remain  in  darkness  than  be  guided  by  such 
false  lights  as  shower  down  vice  and.pestilence." 

"Nay,  it  may  be  your  seignorie  is  right,"  answered 
the  guide.  "It  is  certain,  that  even  in  Provence  here 
we  have  lost  much  of  our  keen  judgment  on  matters 
of  love. — its  difficulties,  its  intricacies,  and  its  errors, 
since  the  Troubadours  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
usual,  and  since  the  High  and  Noble  Parliament  of 
Love*  has  ceased  to  hold  its  sittings, 
in?  tlie  services  of  such  a  gallant,  to  conside.  him  as  her  lover, 
and  on  all  due  occasions  to  grace  liim  as  such  with  distinfiiislied 
marks  of  personal  favour.  It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  best 
anthoritifs,  the  intercourse  betwixt  her  lover  and  herself  was 
to  be  entirely  of  a  Platonic  character,  and  the  loyal  swain  was 
not  to  rcfiuire,  or  the  chosen  lady  to  grant,  any  thing  beyond 
the  favour  she  might  in  strict  modesty  bestow.  Even  under 
this  restriction,  the  system  was  like  to  make  wild  work  with 
the  domestic  peace  of  families,  since  it  permitted,  or  rather 
Bnj<iined,  such  familiarity  betwixt  the  fair  <lame  and  licr 
jwetical  admirer  ;  and  very  frequently  human  passions,  placed 
in  such  ii  dangerous  situation,  proved  too  strong  to  be  confined 
within  the  metaphysical  bounds  prescribed  to  them  by  so  fan- 
tastic and  perilous  a  system.  The  injured  tiusbands  on  many 
occasions  avenged  lliemselves  with  severity,  and  even  with 
dreadfu  cruelty,  on  the  unfaithful  ladies,  and  the  musical  skill 
and  chiiairous  character  of  the  lover  proved  no  protection  to 
his  person.  But  the  real  spirit  of  the  system  was  seen  in  tliis. 
Uiat  in  the  poems  of  the  other  Troubadours,  by  whom  such 
events  arc  recorded,  their  pity  is  all  bestowed  on  the  hapless 
lovers,  winle.  without  the  least  allowance  for  just  provocation, 
Oie  injured  husband  is  held  up  to  execration. 

*  In  Provence,  during  the  flourishing  time  of  the  Troubadours, 
Love  was  esteemed  so  grave  and  formal  a  part  of  the  business 
of  life,  that  a  Parliament  or  High  Court  of  Love  was  appointed 
(jr  decidir.g  such  questions.    This  singular  tribunal  was,  it 


"  But  in  these  latter  days,"  continued  the  Proven- 
i;al,  "  kings,  dukes,  and  sovereigns,  instead  uf  being 
the  foremost  and  most  faithftiT  vassals  of  the  Ccuri 
of  Cupid,  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  selfishness,  ana 
love  of  gain.  Instead  of  winning  hearts  by  breaking 
lances  in  the  lists,  they  are  breaking  the  hearts  of 
their  impoverished  vassals  by  the  most  cruel  e.\ actions 
— instead  of  attempting  to  deserife  the  smile  and  fa- 
vours of  their  lady-loves,  they  are  meditating  how  to 
steal  castles,  towns,  and  provinces  from  their  neigh- 
bours. But  long  life  to  the  good  and  venerable  King 
Rene  !  While  he  has  an  acre  of  land  left,  his  rcsidetice 
yvill  be  the  resort  of  valiant  knights,  whose  only  aim 
is  praise  in  arnts,  of  true  lovers,  who  are  pirsecuted 
by  fortune,  and  of  high-toned  harpers,  who  know 
how  to  celebrate  faith  and  valour." 

Arthur,  interested  in  learning  something  more  pre 
cise  than  common  fame  had  taught  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  prince,  easily  induced  the  talkative  Pro- 
veni;al  to  enlarge  upon  the  virtues  of  his  old  sove- 
reign's character,  as  just  joyous,  and  debonair,  a 
friend  to  the  most  noble  e.xercises  of  the  chase  and 
the  tilt-yard,  and  still  more  so  the  joyous  science  of 
Poetry  and  Music ;  wlio  gave  away  more  revenue 
than  he  recjived,  in  largesses  to  knights-errant  and 
itinerant  musicians  with  whom  his  petty  court  was 
crowded,  as  one  of  the  very  few  in  which  the  ancient 
hospitality  was  still  n;aintained. 

Such  was  the  picture  which  Thiebault  drew  of  the 
last  minstrel  monarch  ;  and  though  the  eulogiuin 
was  exaggerated  perhaps  the  facta  were  not  over- 
charged. 

Born  of  royal  parentage,  and  with  high  pretensions, 
Rene  had  at  no  period  of  his  life  been  able  to  match 
his  fortunes  to  his  claims.  Of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  he  asserted  right,  nothing  remained  in  his  pos- 
session but  the  toiinty  of  Provence  itself,  a  fair  and 
friendly  principality,  but  diminished  by  the  many 
claims  which  France  nad  acquired  upon  portions  of 
it  by  advances  of  money  to  supply  the  personal  ex- 
penses of  its  inaster,  and  by  other  portions,  which 
Burgundy  to  whom  Rene  had  been  a  prisoner,  held 
in  pledge  for  his  ransom.  In  his  youth  he  engaged 
in  more  than  one  military  enterprise,  in  the  hope  ol 
attaining  some  part  of  the  territory  of  which  he  was 
styled  sovereign.  His  courage  is  not  impeached,  but 
fortune  did  not  smile  on  his  military  adventures  ;  and 
he  seems  at  hst  to  have  become  sensible,  that  the 
power  of  admiring  and  celebrating  warlike  merit,  is 
very  difiisrent  from  possessing  that  quality.  In  fact. 
Rene  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate  parts,  endowed 
with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  he  carried  to  ex- 
tremity, and  a  degree  of  good-humour,  which  never 
permitted  him  to  repine  at  for'une,  but  rendered  its 
possessor  happy,  when  a  prince  of  keener  feelings 
would  have  died  of  despair.  This  insouciant,  light- 
tempered,  gaj',  and  thoughtless  disposition,  conducted 
Rene,  free  from  all  the  passions  which  imbitter  life, 
and  often  shorten  it,  to  a  hale  and  mirthful  old  age. 
Even  domestic  losses,  which  often  aflt?ct  those  who 
are  proof  against  mere  reverses  of  fortune,  made  no 
deep  impression  on  the  feelings  of  this  cheerful  old 
monarch.  Most  of  his  chilclren  had  died  young; 
Rene  took  it  not  to  heart.  His  daughter  Margaret's 
marriage  with  the  powerful  Henry  of  England  was 
considered  a  connexion  much  above  the  fortunes  of 
the  King  of  the  Troubadours.  But  in  the  issue,  in- 
stead of  Rene  deriving  any  splendour  from  the  maich, 
he  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  daughter, 
and  repeatedly  obliged  to  impoverish  himself  to  supplv 
may  be  supposed,  conversant  with  more  of  imaginary  than  of 
real  suits;  but  it  is  astonishing  with  what  cold  and  pedantic 
ingenuity  the  Troubadours  of  whom  it  consisted  set  themselves 
to  plead  and  to  decide,  upon  reasoning  which  was  not  less 
singular  and  able  than  out  of  place,  the  absurd  questions  <vhich 
I  heir  own  fantastic  imaginations  had  previously  devised.  There, 
for  CNamplc,  is  a  reported  case  of  much  celebrity,  «  here  a  lady 
sitting  in  company  with  tlin^e  persons,  who  were  her  admirers, 
listened  to  one  with  the  most  favourable  smiles,  while  slia 
pressed  the  liand  of  the  second,  and  touched  willi  her  oun  the 
foot  of  the  third.  It  was  a  case  much  agitated  and  keenly  con 
tested  in  the  Parliament  of  Love,  which  of  these  rivals  had 
received  the  distiii2uishing  mark  of  the  lady's  favour.  Muc>i 
ingenuity  was  wastid  on  th,.^  and  similar  cases,  of  w  Inch  lln-r«> 
isi  collection,  in  all  judicial  loim  of  legal  proceedings.  uiideJ 
the  title  nt  Arrets  d' Amour,  (Adjudged  ■  Lutt  of  the  -«uit  oj 
Love.) 
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her  ransom.  Perhaps  in  his  private  soul  the  old  king  1 
did  not  think  these  losses  so  mortifying,  as  the  neces-  j 
Bity  of  receiving  Margaret  into  his  court  and  family. 
On  fire  when  refiectmg  on  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained, mourning  over  friends  slain  and  kingdoms 
lost,  the  proudest  and  most  passionate  of  princesses 
was  ill  suited  to  dwell  with  the  gayest  and  best-hu- 
moured of  sovereigns,  whose  pursuits  she  contemned, 
and  whose  lightness  of  temper,  for  finding  comfort  in 
such  triiles,  she  C9uld  not  forgive.  The  discomfort 
'  attached  to  her  presence,  and  vindictive  recollec- 
tions, embarrassed  the  good-humoured  old  nionarch, 
though  it  was  unable  to  drive  him  beyond  his  equani- 
mity. 

Another  distress  pressed  him  more  sorely.— Yo- 
lande,  a  daughter  of  his  first  wife,  Isabella,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  claims  upon  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and 
transmitted  them  to  herson,  Ferrand,  Count  of  Vaude- 
mont,  a  young  man  of  courage  and  spirit,  ensaged  at 
chis  time  in  the  apparently  desperate  undertaking  of 
making  his  title  good  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who,  with  little  right,  but  great  power,  was  seizing 
upon  and  overrunning  this  rich  Duchy,  which  he  laid 
claim  to  as  a  male  fief.  And  to  conclude,  while  the 
aged  king  on  one  side  beheld  his  dethro.^ed  daughter 
in  hopeless  despair,  and  on  the  other  his  disinherited 
grandson,  in  vain  attempting  to  recover  part  of  their 
nghts,  he  had  the  additional  misfortune  to  know, 
that  his  nephew,  Louis  of  France,  and  his  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  secretly  contending  which 
should  succeed  him  in  that  portion  of  Provence  which 
he  still  continued  to  possess,  and  that  it  was  only 
jealousy  of  each  other  which  prevented  his  being 
despoiled  of  this  last  remnant  of  his  territory.  Vet 
amid  all  this  distress,  Rene  feasted  and  received 
guests,  danced,  sung,  composed  poetry,  used  the  pen- 
cil or  brush  with  no  small  skill,  devised  and  con- 
ducted festivals  and  processions,  and  studying  to  pro- 
mote as  far  as  possible,  the  immediate  mirth  and 
good-humour  of  his  subjects,  if  he  could  not  mate- 
rially enlarge  their  more  permanent  prosperity,  was 
never  mentioned  by  them,  e.vceping  as  Le  ban  Koi 
Rene,  a  distinction  conferred  on  him  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  due  to  hiin  certainly  by  the  qualities 
of  his  heart,  if  not  by  those  of  his  head. 

Whilst  Arthur  was  receiving  from  his  guide  a  full 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  King  Rene,  they  en- 
tered the  territories  of  that  merry  monarch.  It  was 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  about  the  period  when  the 
south-eastern  counties  of  France  ratiier  show  to  least 
advantage.  The  foliage  of  the  olive-tree  is  then  de- 
cayed and  withered,  and  as  it  predominates  ;n  the 
landscape,  and  resembles  the  scorched  comple.xion  of 
the  soil  itself,  an  ashen  and  arid  hue  is  given  to  the 
whole.  Still,  however,  there  were  scenes  in  the  hilly 
and  pastoral  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  quantity 
of  evergreens  relieved  the  eye  even  in  this  dead  season. 
The  appearance  of  the  country,  in  general,  had  much 
in  It  that  was  peculiar. 

The  travellers  perceived  at  every  turn  some  marks 
ofthe  King's  singular  ciiaracter.  Provence,  as  the  part 
of  Gaul  which  first  received  Roman  civilization,  and 
!is  having  been  still  longei  the  residence  of  the  Gre- 
cian colony  who  founded  Marseilles,  is  more  full  of 
the  splendid  relies  of  ancient  architecture  than  anv 
other  country  in  Europe,  Italy  and  Greece  excepted. 
The  good  taste  of  the  King  Rene  had  dictated  some 
attempts  to  clear  out  and  to  resio-e  these  memorials 
of  antiquity.  VVas  there  a  triumphal  arch,  or  an  an- 
cient temple — huts  and  hovels  were  cleared  away 
from  its  vicinity,  and  means  were  used  at  least  to 
retani  the  approach  of  ruin.  Was  there  a  marble 
fountain,  which  supersiilioii  had  dedicated  to  sonie 
sequestered  naiad — it  was  surrounded  by  olives,  al- 
mond, and  orange  trees — us  cistern  was  repaired, 
nnA  taught  once  more  to  retain  its  crystal  treasures. 
The  huge  amphitheatres,  and  gigantic  colonnades, 
e.vfierienced  the  same  anxious  care,  attesting  that  the 
uoblest  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  found  one  admirer 
una  preserver  in  King  Rene,  even  during  the  course 
.•>f  those  which  are  termed  the  dark  and  barbarous 
ages. 

A  change  of  manners  could  also  be  observed  in 
passtag  from  Burgundy  and  Tjorraine,  where  society 


relished  of  German  bluntness,  into  the  pastoral  coun- 
try of  Provence,  where  the  influence  of  a  fine  climate 
and  melodious  language,  joined  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
romantic  old  monarch,  with  the  universal  taste  for 
music  and  poetry,  had  introduced  a  civilization  of 
manners,  which  approached  to  affectation.  T^^ 
shepherd  literally  marched  abroad  in  the  morning, 
piping  his  tlocks  forth  to  the  pasture,  with  some  love 
sonnet,  the  composition  of  an  amorous  Troubadour; 
and  his  "fleecy  care"  seemed  actually  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  his  music,  instead  of  being  ungra- 
ciously insensible  to  its  melody,  as  is  the  case  in 
colder  climates.  Arthur  observed,  too,  that  the  Pro- 
ven'Jal  sheep,  instead  of  being  driven  before  the  shep-  - 
herd,  regularly  followed  him,  and  did  not  disperse  to 
feed,  until  the  swain,  by  turning  his  face  round  to 
them,  remaining  stationary,  and  executing  variations 
on  the  air  which  he  was  playing,  seemed  to  remind 
them  that  it  was  proper  to  do  so.  ^yhile  in  motion, 
his  huge  dog,  of  a  species  which  is  trained  to  face  the 
wolf,  and  who  is  respected  by  the  sheep  as  their 
guardian,  and  not  feared  as  their  tyrant,  followed  his 
master  with  his  ears  pricked,  like  the  chief  critic  and 
prime  judge  of  the  perforrnance,  at  some  tones  of 
which  he  seldom  failed  to  intimate  disapprobation  ; 
while  the  flock,  like  the  generality  of  an  audience,  fol- 
lowed in  unanimous  though  silent  applause.  At  the 
hour  of  noon,  the  shepherd  had  sometimes  acquired 
an  augmentation  to  his  audience,  in  some  comely 
matron  or  blooming  maiden,  with  whom  he  had  re a- 
dezvoused  by  such  a  fountain  as  we  have  described, 
and  who  listened  to  the  husband's  or  lover's  chalu- 
meau,  or  mingled  her  voice  with  his  in  the  duets,  of 
which  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  have  left  so 
many  examples.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the 
dance  on  the  villase  green,  or  the  concert  before  the 
hamlet  door;  the  little  repast  of  fruits,  cheese,  and 
bread,  which  the  traveller  was  readily  invited  to 
share,  gave  new  charms  to  the  illusion,  and  seemed 
in  earnest  to  point  out  Provence  as  the  Arcadia  of 
France. 

But  the  greatest  singularity  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Ar- 
thur, the  total  absence  of  armed  men  and  soldiers  in 
this  peaceful  country.  In  England,  no  man  stirred 
without  his  long-bow,  sword,  and  buckler.  In  France, 
the  hind  wore  armour  even  when  he  was  betwixt  the 
stilts  of  his  plough.  In  Germany,  you  could  not  look 
along  a  mile  of  highway,  but  the  eye  was  encountered 
by  clouds  of  dust,  out  of  which  were  seen,  by  fits, 
waving  feathers  and  flashing  armour.  Even  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  peasant,  if  he  had  a  journey  to  make, 
though  but  of  a  mile  or  two,  cared  not  to  travel  with- 
out his  halberd  and  two-handed  sword.  IjuI  in  Pro- 
vence all  seemed  quiet  and  peaceful,  as  if  the  music 
of  the  land  had  lulled  to  sleep  all  its  wrathful  pas- 
sions. Now  an,d  then  a  mounted  cavalier  might  pass 
them,  the  harp  at  whose  saddle-bow,  or  carried  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  attested  the  charatier  of  a 
Troubadour,  which  was  affected  by  men  of  all  ranks; 
and  then  only  a  short  sword  on  his  left  thigh,  borne 
for  show  lather  than  use,  was  a  necessary  and  appro- 
priate part  of  his  equipment. 

"  Peace,"  said  Arthur,  as  he  looked  around  him,  "is 
an  inestimable  jewel ;  but  it  will  be  soon  snatched 
from  those  who  are  not  prepared  with  heart  and  hand 
to  defend  if." 

The  sight  of  the  ancient  and  interesting  town  of 
Aix,  where  King  Rene  held  his  court,  dispelled  re- 
.flections  of  a  general  character,  and  recalled  to  the 
young  Englishman  the  peculiar  mission  on  which  he 
was  engaged. 

He  then  required  to  know  from  the  Provcnfjal 
Thiebault,  whether  his  instructions  were  to  leave 
him,  nosv  that  he  had  successfully  attained  the  end  of 
his  journey. 

"My  instructions."  answered  Thcbault,  "are  Xo 
remain  in  Aix  while  there  is  any  chance  of  vour 
seignorie's  continuing  there,  to  be  of  sucli  use  to  you 
as  vou  may  require,  either  as  a  guide  or  an  attendant, 
and  to  keep  these  men  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  vou 
when  you  have  occasion  for  inessengers  or  guards. 
With  your  approbation,  I  will  see  them  disposed  of  in 
fitting  quarters,  and  receive  my  farther  instructions 
from  your  seignorie  wherever  you  please  to  appoint 
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rno.    I  propose  this  separation,  because  I  understand 
it  is  your  present  pleasure  to  be  private." 

'I  must  go  to  court,"  answered  Artinir,  "without 
any  delay.  Wait  for  me  in  half  an  hour  by  that  foun- 
tain in  the  street,  which  projects  into  the  air  such  a 
maguificent  pillar  of  water,  surrounded,  I  would  al- 
most swear,  by  a  vapour  like  steam,  serving  as  a 
shroud  to  the  jet  which  it  envelopes." 

"The  jet  is  so  surrounded,"  answered  the  Pro- 
veni^al,  "  because  it  is  supplied  by  a  hot  sprmg  rising 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  touch  of  frost  on 
this  autumn  morning  makes  the  vapour  more  distin- 
guishable than  usual.— But  if  it  is  good  King  Rene 
whom  you  seek,  you  will  find  him  at  this  time  walk- 
ing in  his  chimney.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  approaching 
him,  for  there  never  was  a  monarch  so  easy  of  ac- 
cess, especially  to  good  looking  strangers  like  you, 
seignorie." 

"  But  his  ushers,"  said  Arthur,  "  will  not  admit  me 
I'pto  his  hall." 

"  His  hall !"  repeated  Thiebault— "  Whose  hall  ?" 

"Why,  King  Rene's,  I  apprehend.  If  he  is  walk- 
ing in  a  chimney,  it  can  only  be  in  that  of  his  hall, 
and  a  stately  one  it  must  be  to  give  him  room  for  such 
exercise." 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,"  said  the  guide,  laugh- 
ing.— "What  we  call  King  Rene's  chimney  is  the  nar- 
row parapet  yonder ;  it  extends  between  these  tvvo 
towers,  has  an  exposure  to  the  south,  and  is  shel- 
tered in  every  other  direction.  Yonder  it  is  his  plea- 
sure to  walk  and  enjoy  the  beams  of  the  sun,  on  such 
cool  mornings  as  the  present.  It  nurses,  he  says,  his 
poetical  vein.  If  you  approach  his  promenade  he  will 
readily  speak  to  you,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  in  the  very 
act  of  a  poetical  composition." 

Arthur  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  thoughts  of 
a  king,  eighty  years  of  age,  broken  down  with  mis- 
fortunes and  beset  with  dangers,  who  yet  amused 
himself  with  walking  in  an  open  parapet,  and  com- 
posing poetry  in  presence  of  all  such  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects as  chose  to  look  on. 

"If  you  will  walk  a  few  step*,  this  way,"  said  Thie- 
bault, "you  may  see  the  good  King,  and  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  you  will  accost  him  at  present.  I  will 
dispose  of  the  people,  and  await  your  orders  at  the 
fountain  in  the  Corso." 

Arthur  saw  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  his  guide, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing something  of  the  good  King  Rene,  before  he  was 
introduced  to  his  presence. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

Ay,  ttiis  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath  of  bays 

Wove  by  Apollo  and  the  Sisters  Nine, 

Vliicli  Jove's  dread  lightning  scathes  not.    He  hath  doft 

The  cumbrous  helm  of  steel,  and  flung  aside 

The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold  ; 

While,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  his  brows, 

He  reigns  the  King  of  Lovers  and  of  Poets. 

A  CAUTiors  approach  to  the  chimney,  that  is,  the  fa- 
vourite walk  of  the  King,  who  is  described  by  Shak- 
epeare  as  bearing 

the  style  of  King  of  Naples, 

Ofboth  the  Sicilies,  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  BO  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman, 

gave  Arthur  the  perfect  survey  of  his  Majesty  in  per- 
son. He  saw  an  old  man,  with  locks  and  beard, 
which,  in  amplitude  and  whiteness,  nearly  rivalled 
those  of  the  envoy  from  Schwitz,  but  with  a  fresh 
and  ruddy  colour  m  his  cheek,  and  an  eye  of  great 
vivacity.  His  dress  was  showy  to  a  degree  almost 
inconsistent  with  his  years;  and  his  step,  not  only 
firm  but  full  of  alertness  and  vivacity,  while  occupied 
in  traversing  the  short  and  sheltered  walk,  which  he 
had  chosen,  rather  for  comfort  than  for  privacy, 
showed  juvenile  vigour,  still  animating  an  aged  frame. 
The  old  King  carried  his  tablets  and  a  pencil  in  his 
hand,  seeming  totally  abstracted  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  indifTerent  to  being  observed  by  several  persons 
from  the  pubUc  street  beneath  his  elevated  pro- 
menade. 

Of  these,  some,  from  their  dress  and  manner, 
Beemed  themselves  Troubadours;  for  they  held  in 


their  hands  rebecks,  rotes,  small  portable  harps,  and 
other  indications  of  their  profession.  Such  appeared 
to  be  statioiiary,  as  if  engaged  in  observing,  and  re- 
cording their  remarks  on  the  meditations  of  their 
Prince.  Other  passengers,  bent  on  their  own  more 
serious  affairs,  looked  up  to  the  King  as  to  some  ona 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  daily,  but  nevei 
passed  without  doffing  their  bonnets,  and  expressing, 
by  a  suitable  obeisance,  a  respect  and  affection  to- 
wards his  person,  which  appeared  to  make  up  in  cor- 
diality of  feehng  what  is  wanted  in  deep  and  solemn 
deference. 

Rene,  in  the  mean  while,  was  apparently  uncon 
scious  both  of  the  gaze  of  such  as  stood  still,  or  tha 
greeting  of  those  who  passed  on,  his  mind  seeming 
altogether  engrossed  with  the  apparent  labour  of  some 
arduous  task  in  poetry  or  music.  He  walked  fast  or 
slow  as  best  suited  the  progress  of  composition.  At 
times  he  stopped  to  mark  hastily  down  on  his  tablets 
something  which  seemed  to  occur  to  him  as  unserv- 
ing of  preservation  ;  at  other  times  he  dashed  out  v\yiat 
he  had  writteii,  and  flung  down  the  pencil  as  if  in  a 
sort  of  despair.  On  these  occasions,  the  Sibylline 
leaf  was  carefully  picked  up  by  a  beautiful  page,  his 
only  attendant,  who  reverently  observed  the  first 
suitable  opportunity  of  restoring  it  again  to  his  royal 
hand.  The  same  youth  bore  a  viol,  on  which,  at  a 
signal  from  his  master,  he  occasionally  struck  a  few 
musical  notes,  to  which  the  old  King  listened,  now 
with  a  soothed  and  satisfied  air,  now  with  a  discon- 
tented and  anxious  brow.  At  times,  his  enthusiasm 
rose  so  high,  that  he  even  hopped  and  skipped,  with 
an  activity  which  his  years  did  not  promise  ;  at  other 
times  his  motions  were  extremely  slovy,  and  occa- 
sionally he  stood  still,  like  one  wrapped  in  the  deepest 
and  most  anxious  meditation.  When  he  chanced  to 
look  on  the  group  which  seemed  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions, and  who  ventured  even  to  salute  him  with  a 
murmur  of  applause,  it  was  only  to  distinguish  them 
with  a  friendly  and  good-humoured  nod;  a  salutation 
with  which,  likewise,  he  failed  not  to  reply  to  the 
greeting  of  the  occasional  passengers,  when  his  ear 
nest  attention  to  his  task,  whatever  it  might  be,  per- 
mitted him  to  observe  them. 

At  length  the  royal  eye  lighted  upon  Arthur,  whose 
attitude  of  silent  observation,  and  the  distinction  of 
his  figure,  pointed  him  out  as  a  stranger.  Rene 
beckoned  to  his  page,  who,  receiving  his  master's 
commands  in  a  whisper,  descended  from  the  roya, 
chimney,  to  the  broader  platform  beneath,  which  was 
open  to  general  resort.  The  youth,  addressing  Ar- 
thur with  inuch  courtesy,  informed  him  the  King  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him.  The  young  Englishman 
had  no  alternative  but  that  of  approaching,  though 
pondering  much  in  his  own  miiid  how  he  ought  to 
comport  himself  towards  such  a  singular  specimen  ol 
royalty. 

\Vhen  he  drew  near.  King  Rene  addressed  him  in  a 
tone  of  courtesy  not  unmingled  with  dignity,  and  Ar- 
thur's awe  in  his  immediate  presence  was  greater 
than  he  himself  could  have  anticipated  from  his  pre- 
vious conception  of  the  royal  character. 

"  You  are,  from  your  appearance,  fair  sir,"  said 
King  Rene,  "  a  stranger  in  this  country.  By  wha< 
name  must  we  call  you,  and  to  what  business  are  we 
to  ascribe  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  our  court?" 

Arthur  rernained  a  moment  silent,  and  the  good  old 
man,  imputing  it  to  awe  and  timidity,  proceeded  in 
an  encouraging  tone. 

"Modesty  in  youth  is  ever  commendable;  you  are 
doubtless  an  acolyte  in  the  noble  and  joyous  science 
of  Minstrelsy  and  Music,  drawn  hither  by  the  willing 
welcome  which  we  afford  to  the  professors  of  those 
arts,  in  which— praise  be  to  Our  Lady  and  the  saints  ! 
— we  have  ourself  been  deemed  a  proficient." 

"  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  honours  of  a  Troubadour," 
answered  Arthur. 

"I  believe  you,"  answered  the  King,  "for  yoiir 
speech  smacks  of  the  northern,  or  Norman-Frenci:. 
such  as  is  spoken  in  England  and  other  unrefined 
nations.  But  you  are  a  minstrel,  perhaps,  from  these 
ultramontane  parts.  Be  assured  we  despise  not  their 
efforts ;  for  we  have  listened,  not  without  pleasure 
and  instruction,  to  many  of  their  bold  and  wild  ro- 
28* 
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maiints,  which,  though  rude  in  device  and  language, 
and,  therefore,  far  inferior  to  the  regulated  poetry  of 
our  Troubadours,  have  yet  something  in  their  power- 
ful and  rough  measure,  which  occasionally  rouses  the 
lieari  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

"I  have  felt  the  truth  of  your  Grace's  observation, 
when  I  have  heard  the  songs  of  my  country,"  said 
Arthur ;  "  but  I  have  neither  skill  nor  audacity  to  imi- 
tate w^hat  I  admire — My  latest  residence  has  been  in 
Italy." 

"  You  are  perhaps  then  a  proficient  in  painting," 
said  Rene  ;  "  an  art  which  applies  itself  to  the  eye  as 
poetry  and  music  do  to  the  ear,  and  is  scarce  less  in 
esteem  with  us.  If  you  arc  skilful  in  the  art,  you 
have  come  to  a  monarch  who  loves  it,  and  the  fair 
country  in  which  it  is  practised." 

"In  simple  truth,  Sire,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
my  hand  has  b.'en  too  much  welk'd  and  hardened  by 
practice  of  the  bow,  the  lance,  and  the  sword,  to 
touch  the  harp,  or  even  the  pencil." 

"An  Englishman  r  said  Rene,  obviously  relaxing 
in  the  warmth  of  his  Welcome;  "and  what  brings 
you  here  ?  England  and  I  have  long  had  little  friend- 
ship together. 

"  It  is  even  on  that  account  that  I  am  here,"  said 
Arthur.  "I  come  to  pay  my  homage  to  your  Grace's 
daughter,  the  Princess  ^Margaret  of  Anjou,  whom  I 
and  many  true  Englishmen  regard  still  as  our  Queen, 
though  traitors  have  usurped  her  title." 

"Alas,  good  youth,"  said  Rene,  "T  must  grieve  for 
you,  while  I  respect  your  loyalty  and  faith.  Ha'd  my 
daughter  ^largaret  been  of  mv  mind,  she  had  long 
since  abandoned  pretensions,  which  have  drownt^i 
in  s.as  of  blood  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  her  ad- 
'  herents." 

The  King  seemed  about  to  say  more,  but  checked 
Himself. 

"  Go  to  my  palace,"  he  said;  "inquire  for  the  Sene- 
schal Hugh  de  Saint  Cyr,  he  will  give  thee  the  means 
of  seeiug  Margaret— that  is,  if  it  be  her  will  to  see 
thee.  If  not,  good  English  youth,  return  to  my  pa- 
lace, and  thou  shalt  have  hospitable  eniertainsnent ; 
for  a  King  who  loves  minstrelsy,  music,  and  painting, 
is  ever  most  sensible  to  the  claims  of  honour,  virtue, 
and  loyalty;  and,  I  read  in  thy  looks  thou  art  pos- 
sessed of  these  qualities,  and  willingly  believe  thou 
maysi,  in  more  quiet  times,  aspire  to  share  the  hon- 
ours of  the  joyous  science.  But  if  thou  hast  a  heart 
to  be  touched  by  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fair  propor- 
tion, it  will  leap  within  thee  at  the  first  sight  of  my 
palace,  the  stately  grace  of  which  mav  be  compared 
to  the  faultless  form  of  some  high-bred  dame,  or  the 
artful,  vet  seemingly  simple  modulations  of  such  a 
tune  as  we  have  been  now  composmg." 

The  King  seemed  disposed  to  take  his  instrument, 
and  indulge  the  youth  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  strain 
he  had  just  arranged  ;  but  Arthur  at  that  moment  e.x- 
perienced  the  painful  internal  feeling  of  that  peculiar 
species  of  shame,  which  well-constructed  minds  feel 
when  they  see  others  express  a  great  assumption  of 
importance,  with  a  confidence  that  they  are  e.xciting 
admiration,  when  in  fact  they  are  only  e.Kposing  them- 
selves to  ridicule.  Arthur,  in  short,  took  leave,  "in  very 
sha.iie."  of  the  King  of  Xaples,  both  the  Sicilies,  and 
Jerusalem,  in  a  manner  somewhat  more  abrupt  than 
ceremony  demanded.  The  King  looked  after  him, 
with  some  wonder  at  this  want  of  breeding,  which, 
however,  he  imputed  to  his  visiter's  insular  education, 
and  then  again  began  to  twangle  his  viol. 

"Tlie  old  fool  r  said  Arthur;  "his  daughter  is  dc- 
throsied,  hisdominionscruinblinjr  to  pieces,  his  family 
iin  the  eve  of  becoming  extinct,  his  grandson  driven 
from  one  lurking-place  to  another,  and  expelled  from 
liis  niutlier's  inheritance, — and  he  can  find  amuse- 
ment in  these  fopperies!  I  thought  him,  with  his 
lull.!  white  beard,  like  Nicolas  Bonstetten  ;  but  the 
old  Swiss  is  a  Solomon  compared  with  him." 

As  these  and  other  reflections,  highly  disparaging 
to  King  Rene,  passed  through  Arthur's  mind,  he 
nached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  found  Thiebault 
b.neaih  the  sicamiiig  fountain,  forced  from  one  of 
thise  hot  springs  which  had  been  the  delight  of  the 
llo'iiins  from  an  early  period.  Thiebault,  having  as- 
siirud  his  master  that  his  retinue,  horse  and  man, 


were  so  disposed  as  t.  be  ready  on  an  instant's  call, 
readily  undertook  to  guide  him  to  King  Rene's  palace, 
which,  from  its  singularity,  and  indeed  its  beauty  ol 
architecture,  deserved  the  sulogium  which  the  old 
monarch  had  bestowed  upon  it.  The  front  consisted 
of  three  towers  of  Roman  architecture,  two  of  them 
being  placed  on  the  angles  of  the  palace,  and  the 
third,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  mausoleum, 
forming  a  part  of  the  group,  though  somewhat  de- 
tacned  from  the  other  buildings.  This  last  was  a 
structure  of  beautiful  proportions.  The  lower  part  of 
the  edifice  was  square,  serving  as  a  sort  of  pedestal 
to  the  upper  part,  which  was  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  columns  of  massive  granite.  The  other  two 
towers  at  the  angles  of  the  palace  were  round,  and 
also  ornamented  with  pillars,  and  with  a  double  row 
of  windows.  In  front  of,  and  connected  with,  these 
Roman  remains,  to  which  a  date  has  been  assigned  as 
early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  arose  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Counts  of  Provence,  built  a  century  or 
two  later  but  where  a  rich  Gothic  or  Moorish  front 
contrasted,  and  yet  harmonized,  with  the  more  regu- 
lar and  massive  architecture  of  the  lords  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  since  this 
verv  CLiious  remnant  of  antique  art  was  destroyed,  to 
make  room  for  new  public  buildings,  which  have 
never  yet  been  erected. 

Arthur  really  experienced  some  sensation  of  the 
kind  which  the  old  King  had  prophesied,  and  stood 
looldng  with  wonder  at  the  ever-open  gate  of  the  pa- 
lace, into  which  men  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  enter 
freely.  After  looking  around  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
young  Englishman  ascended  the  steps  of  a  noble 
portico,  and  asked  of  a  porter,  as  old  and  as  lazy  as 
a  great  man's  domestic  ought  to  be,  for  the  seneschal 
named  to  him  by  the  King.  The  corpulent  janitor, 
with  great  politeness,  put  the  stranger  under  the 
charsre  of  a  pase,  who  ushered  him  to  a  chamber,  in 
which  he  found  another  aged  functionary  of  higher 
rank,  with  a  comely  face,  a  clear  composed  eye,  and 
a  brow  which,  having  never  been  knit  into  gravity, 
intimated  that  the  seneschal  of  Aix  was  a  proficient 
in  the  philosophy  of  his  royal  master.  He  recognised 
Arthur  the  moment  he  addressed  him. 

"You  speak  northern  French,  fair  sir;  you  have 
lighter  hair  and  a  fairer  complexion  than  the  natives 
of  this  countrv — You  ask  after  Queen  Margaret— By 
all  these  marks  I  read  you  English— Her  Grace  ol 
England  is  at  this  moment  paying  a  vow  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mont  Saint  Victoire,  and  if  your  name  be 
Arthur  Philipson,  I  have  commission  to  forward  vou 
to  her  presence  immediately-7that  is,  as  soon  as  you 
have  tasted  of  the  royal  provision." 

The  voung  man  would  have  remonstrated,  but  *he 
seneschal  left  hiin  no  leisure. 

"  ^leat  and  mass,"  he  said,  "  never  hindered  work  — 
it  is  perilous  to  youth  to  journey  too  far  on  an  empty 
stomach— he  himself  would  take  a  mouthful  with  the 
Queen's  guest,  and  pledge  him  to  boot  in  a  flask  ol 
old  Hermitage." 

The  board  was  covered  with  an  alacrity  which 
showed  that  hospitality  was  familiarlv  exercised  in 
King  Rene's  dominions.  Pasties,  dishes  of  game, 
the  gallant  boar's  head,  and  other  delicacies,  were 
placed  on  the  table,  and  the  seneschal  played  the 
merry  host,  frequently  apologizing  (unnecessarily)  for 
showing  an  indilFerent  example,  as  it  was  his  duty  to 
carve  before  King  Rene,  and  the  good  King  was  ne- 
ver plf  ased  unless  he  saw  him  feed  lustily  as  well  as 
carve  featly. 

"  But  for  vou,  sir  guest,  eat  freely,  since  you  may 
not  see  food  again  till  sunset ;  for  the  good  Queen 
lakes  her  misfortunes  so  to  heart  that  sighs  are  her 
food,  and  her  tears  a  bottle  of  drink,  as  the  Psalmist 
hath  it.  But  I  bethink  me  you  will  need  steeds  for 
yourself  and  your  equipage  to  reach  Mont  Saint  Vic- 
toire, which  is  seven  miles  from  Aix." 

Arthur  intimated  that  he  had  a  guide  and  horses  in 
attendance,  and  begged  permission  to  »ake  his  adieu. 
The  worthy  seneschal,  his  fair  round  belly  graced 
with  a  gold  chain,  accompanied  him  to  the  gate  with 
a  step,  which  a  gentle  fit  of  the  gout  had  rendered 
uncertain,  but  which,  he  assured  Arthur,  would  vanish 
before  three  days'  use  of  the  hot  springs.     Thiebault 
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appeared  before  the  gate,  'n6t  with  the  tired  steeds 
from  wliich  ihey  had  (iisiiiounicd  an  hour  since,  but 
with  frcsii  palfreys  from  the  stable  of  (he  King. 

"They  are  yours  from  the  moment  vou  have  put 
foot  in  stirrup,"  said  the  seneschal;  "the  good  Kmg 
Rene  never  received  back  as  his  property  a  horse 
which  he  had  lent  to  a  guest;  and  that  is  perhaps 
one  reason  why  his  Highness  and  we  of  his  house- 
hold nuis^t  walk  often  a-foot." 

Here  the  seneschal  e.vchanged  greetings  with  his 
young  visiter,  who  rode  forth  to  seek  Queen  Marga- 
ret's place  of  temporary  relirenienl  at  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Saint  V'lctoire.  He  demanded  of  his 
guide  in  which  direction  it  lay,  who  pointed,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  to  a  mountain  three  thousand  feet 
and  upwarJs  in  height,  which  arose  at  five  or  si.x 
miles'  distance  from  the  town,  and  w  hieh  its  bold  and 
rocky  summit  rendered  the  most  distinguished  object 
of  the  landscape.  Thiebault  spoke  of  it  with  unusual 
glee  and  energy,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  Arthur  to  con- 
ceive tliat  his  trusty  squire  had  not  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  lavish  hospitality  of  Z.e  bon  Hey  Rene. 
Thiebault,  however,  continued  to  expatiate  on  the 
fame  of  the  riiountain  and  monastery.  Thty  derived 
their  name,  he  said,  from  a  great  victory  which  was 
gained  by  a  Roinaii  general,  named  Caio  Mario, 
against  two  lartte  armies  of  Saracens  with  iiltraniori- 
tane  names,  (the  Teuiones  probably  and  Cinibri.)  in 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  which  victory  Caio  I\Iario 
vowed  to  build  a  monastery  on  tlie  mountain,  for  the 
service  of  the  Virgin  Mnry,  in  honour  of  whom  he 
had  been  baptized.  With  all  the  importance  of  a  local 
connoisseiu',  Thiebault  proceeded  to  prove  his  general 
assertion  by  specific  facts. 

"Yonder,"  he  said,  "was  the  camp  of  the  Saracens, 
from  which,  when  the  battle  was  apparently  decided, 
their  wives  and  women  rushed,  with  horrible  screams, 
dishevelled  hair,  and  the  gestures  of  furies,  and  for  a 
time  prevailed  in  stopping  the  flight  of  the  men."    He 

Eointed  out  too  the  river,  for  access  to  which,  cut  ofi' 
y  the  superior  geueralship  of  the  Romans,  the  bar- 
barians, whom  he  called  Saracens,  hazarded  the 
action,  and  whose  streams  they  empurpled  with  their 
blood.  In  short,  he  mentioned  ninny  circumstances 
which  showed  how  accurately  tradition  will  preserve 
tlie  particulars  of  ancient  events,  even  whilst  for- 
geting,  mistating,  and  confounding  dates  and  per- 
sons. 

r.  Perceiving  that  Arthur  lent  him  a  not  unwilling  car, 
— for  it  mnybe  supposed  that  the  education  of  ayouih 
bred  up  in  the  heat  of  civil  wars,  was  not  well  qualified 
to  criticise  his  account  of  the  wars  of  a  distant  period, 
^the  Provencal,  when  he  had  e.\hausted  this  topic, 
drew  up  close  to  his  master's  side,  and  asked,  in  a 
Buppressed  tone,  whether  he  knew,  or  was  desirous 
of  being  made  acqilainted  with,  the  cause  of  Marga- 
ret's having  left  Aix,  to  establish  herself  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Victoire  ? 

..  "For  the  accomplishment  of  a  vow,"  answered 
Arthur;  "  all  the  world  knows  it." 

"All  Aix  knows  the  contrary,"  said  Thiebauh  : 
"and  I  can  tell  you  the  truth,  so  I  were  sure  it  would 
ftot  offend  your  seignorie." 

"The  truth  can  offend  no  reasonable  man,  so  it  be 
expressed  in  the  terms  of  which  Queen  Margaret  must 
be  spoken  in  the  presence  of  an  Englishman." 

Thus  replied  Arthur,  willing  to  receive  what  in- 
formation he  could  gather,  and  desirous,  at  the  same 
time,  to  check  the  petulance  of  his  attendant. 

"I  have  nothing,"  'replied  his  follower,  "  to  state  in 
disparagement  of  the  gracious  Queen,  whose  only 
misfortune  is,  that,  like  ner  royal  father,  she  has  more 
titles  tlian  towns.  Besides,  I  know  well  that  you 
Englishmen,  though  yoa  speak  wildly  of  your  sove- 
reigns yourselves,  will  not  permit  others  to  fail  in 
respect  to  them." 

"  Say  on,  then,"  answered  Arthur. 
.  "Your  seignorie  must  know,  then,"  said  Thiebault, 
"(hat  the  good  King  Rene  has  been  much  disturbed 
by  the  deep  melancholy  which  afHicted  Queen  Mar- 
gsret,  and  bus  bent  himself  with  all  his  power,  to 
change  it  into  i  gayer  humour.  He  made  entertain- 
ments in  public  and  in  private;  he  assembled  min- 
Birels  and  troubadours,  whose  music  and  poetry  might 


have  drawn  smiles  from  one  on  his  deathbea.  The 
whole  country  resounded  with  mirth  and  glee,  and  the 
gracious  Quten  could  not  stir  abroad  in  the  most  pri- 
vate manner,  but  before  she  had  gone  a  hundred 
paces,  she  lighted  on  an  ambush,  consisting  of  some 
pretty  pageant,  orfestivous  mummery,  composed  often 
by  the  good  King  himself,  which  interrupted  her  soli- 
tude, in  purpose  of  relieving  her  heavy  thoughts  Mitb 
some  pleasant  pastiii'e.  But  the  Queen's  deep  me- 
lancholy rejected  all  these  modes  of  dispelling  it,  ana 
at  length  she  confined  herself  to  her  own  apartments, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  see  even  her  royal  father, 
because  he  generally  brought  into  her  presence  those 
whose  productions  he  thought  likely  to  soothe  her 
sorrow.  Indeed  she  seemed  to  hear  the  harpers  with 
loathing,  and,  excepting  one  wandering  Englishman, 
who  sung  a  rude  and  nie.ancnoly  ballad,  which  threw 
her  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  to  whom  she  gave  a 
chain  of  price,  she  never  seemed  to  look  at,  or  lie  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  anyone.  And  at  length,  as 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  tell  your  seignorie,  she  re- 
fused to  see  even  her  royal  father  unless  he  came 
alone;  and  that  he  found  no  heart  to  do." 

"I  wonder  not  at  it,"  said  the  young  man;  "by  the 
White  Swan,  I  am  rather  surprised  his  mummery 
drove  her  not  to  frenzy." 

"Something  like  it  indeed  took  place,"  said  Thie- 
bault; "and  I  will  tdl  your  seignorie  how  it  chanced. 
You  must  know  that  good  King  Rene,  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  daughter  to  the  foul  fiend  of  melancholy, 
bethought  him  of  making  a  grand  eflbrt.  You  must 
know  further,  that  the  King,  powerful  in  all  the  craft 
of  Troubadours  and  Jongleurs,  is  held  in  peculiar 
esteem  for  conducting  mysteries,  and  other  of  those 
gnniesome  and  delightful  sports  and  processions,  with 
which  our  holy  church  permits  her  graver  ceremonies 
to  be  relieved  and  diversified,  to  the  cheering  of  the 
hearts  of  all  true  children  of  religion.  It  is  admitted 
that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  approach  his  excel- 
lence in  the  arrangement  of  the  r?te-Dieu;  and  the 
tune  to  which  the  Devils  cudgel  King  Herod,  to  the 
great  edification  of  all  Christian  spectators,  is  of  our 
good  King's  royal  composition.  He  hath  danced  at 
Tarasconne  in  the  ballet  of  Saint  Martha  and  the 
Dragon,  and  was  accounted  in  his  own  person,  the 
only  actor  competent  to  present  the  Tarrasque.  His 
Highness  introduced  also  a  new  ritual  into  the  con- 
secration of  the  Boy  Bishop,  and  composed  an  entire 
set  of  grotesque  music  for  the  Festival  of  Asses.  In 
short,  his  Grace's  strength  lies  in  those  pleasing  and 
becoming  festivities  which  strew  the  path  of  edifica- 
t'on  with  flowers,  and  send  men  dancing  and  singing 
on  their  way  to  Heaven. 

"Now  the  good  King  Rene,  feeling  his  own  genius 
for  such  recreative  compositions,  resolved  to  exert  i. 
ro  the  utmost,  in  the  hope  that  he  plight  thereby  re- 
lieve the  melancholy  in  which  his  daughter  was 
plunged,  and  which  infected  all  that  approached  her. 
It  chanced,  some  short  time  since,  that  the  Queen 
was  absent  foi  certain  days,  I  know  not  where  or  on 
what  business  but  it  gave  the  good  King  lime  to 
make  his  preparations.  So  when  his  daughter  re- 
turned, he  w  ith  much  importunity  prevailed  on  her  to 
make  part  of  a  relirious  procession  to  Saint  Sauveiir, 
the  principal  churcli  in  Aix.  The  Queen,  innocent  of 
what  was  intended,  decked  herself  with  solemnity,  to 
witness  and  partake  of  what  she  expected  would 
prove  a  work  of  grave  piety.  But  no  sooner  had  she 
appeared  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  palace,  thaa 
more  than  a  hundred  masks,  dressed  up  like  Turks, 
Jews,  Saracens,  Moors,  and  I  know  not  whom  be- 
sides, crowded  around,  to  oiTer  her  their  homage,  ir» 
the  charactei;  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  and  a  grotesque 
piece  of  music  called  them  to  arrange  themselves  for 
a  ludicrous  ballet,  in  which  they  addressed  the  Queen, 
in  the  mosr  entertaining  manner,  and  with  the  mo."{ 
extravagant  gestures.  The  Qveen,  stunned  with  tho 
noise,  and  affronted  with  the  petulance  of  this  une-v 
pected  onset,  would  have  gone  back  into  the  palaor" 
but  the  doors  had  been  shut  by  the  King's  order  s* 
soon  as  she  set  forth;  and  her  retreat  in  that  direc 
tion  was  cut  off.  Finding  herself  excluded  from  the 
palace,  the  Queen  advanced  to  the  front  of  th« 
faqade,  and  endeavoured  by  signs  and  words  to  ap 
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pease  the  hubbub,  but  the  maskers,  who  had  their 
instructions,  only  answered  with  songs,  music,  and 
shouts.'' 

"I  would."  said  Arthur,  "there  had  been  a  score 
of  English  yeomen  in  presence,  with  their  quarter- 
staves,  to  teach  the  bawling  villains  respect  for  one 
that  has  worn  the  crown  of  En.^iland !" 

"All  the  noise  that  was  made  before  was  silence 
and  soft  music,"__  continued  Thicbault,  "till  that 
when  the  good  King  himself  appeared,  grotesquely 
dressed  in  the  character  of  King  Solomon" 

"To  whom,  of  all  princes,  he  has  the  least  resem- 
blance," said  Arthur 

"  With  such  ctipers  and  gesticulations  of  welcome 
to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as,  I  am  assured  by  those 
wlio  saw  it,  would  have  brou.ght  a  dead  man  alive 
again,  or  killed  a  living  man  with  laughing.  Among 
other  properties,  he  had  in  his  hand  a  truncheon, 
somewhat  formed  like  a  fool's  bauble" 

"A  most  fit  sceptre  for  such  a  sovereign,"  said  Ar- 
thur— - 

"Which  was  headed,"  continued  Tliiebault,  "by  a 
model  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  finely  gilded  and  curi- 
ously cut  in  pasteboard.  He  managed  this  with  the 
utmost  grace,  and  delighted  every  spectator  by  his 
gaycty  and  activity,  e.vceptmg  the  Queen,  who,  the 
more  he  skipped  and  capered,  seemed  to  be  the  more 
incensed,  until,  on  his  approaching  her  to  conduct 
her  to  the  procession,  she  seemed  roused  to  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  struck  the  truncheon  out  of  his  hand,  and 
breaking  through  the  crowd,  who  felt  as  if  a  tigress 
had  leapt  amongst  them  from  a  showman's  cart, 
rushed  into  the  royal  court-yard.  Ere  the  order  of  the 
scenic  representation,  which  her  violence  had  inter- 
rupted, could  be  restored,  the  Queen  again  issued 
forth,  mounted  and  attended  by  two  or  thn*  Engli.sh 
cavaliers  of  her  Majesty's  suite.  She  forced  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  without  regarding  either  their 
safety  or  her  own.  flew  like  a  Kail-storm  along  the 
streets,  and  never  drew  bridle  till  she  was  as  far  up 
this  Mont  Saint  Victoire  as  the  road  would  permit. 
She  was  then  received  into  the  convent,  and  has 
since  remained  there ;  and  a  vow  of  penance  is  the 
prete.vt  to  cover  over  the  quarrel  betwixt  her  and  her 
father." 

"How  long  may  it  be,"  said  Arthur,  "since  these 
things  chanced  7" 

"It  is  but  three  days  since  Queen  Margaret  left  Ai.x 
m  the  manner  I  have  told  you. — But  we  are  come  as 
far  up  the  mountain  as  men  usually  ride.  See,  yon- 
der is  the  monastery  rising  bet  wi.Kt  two  huge  rocks, 
which  form  the  very  top  of  Mont  Saint  Victoire. 
There  is  no  more  open  ground  than  is  afforded  by 
the  cleft,  into  vvhich  the  convent  of  Saint  Mary  of 
Victory  is,  as  it  were,  niched;  and  the  access  is 
guarded  by  the  most  dangerous  precipices.  To  as- 
cend the  niountain,  you  niust  keep  that  narrow  path, 
which,  winding  and  turning  among  the  clitT's,  leads 
at  length  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  gate  of 
the  monastery." 

"And  what  becomes  of  you  and  the  horses'?"  said 
Arthur. 

"\Ve  will  rest,"  said  Thicbault,  "in  the  hospital 
maintained  by  the  good  fathers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  at- 
tend on  pilgrims; — for  I  promise  you  the  shrine  is 
^'isited  by  many  who  come  from  afar,  and  are  at- 
tended both  by  man  and  horse. — Care  not  for  me, — I 
ehall  be  first  under  cover;  but  there  muster  yonder 
in  the  west  some  threatening  clouds,  from  which 
your  seignorie  may  suffer  inconvenience,  unless  you 
reach  the  convent  in  time.  1  will  give  you  an  hour 
to  do  the  feat,  and  will  say  you  are  as  active  as  a 
chamois  hunter,  if  you  reach  it  within  the  time." 

Arthur  looked  around  him,  and  did  indeed  remark 
a  mustering  of  clouds  in  the  distant  west,  which 
threatened  soon  to  change  the  character  of  the  day, 
which  had  hitherto  been  brilliantly  clear,  and  so  se- 
rene that  the  fallinij  of  a  leaf  might  have  been  heard. 
He  therefore  turned  him  to  the  steep  and  rocky  path 
which  ascended  the  mountain,  someUmes  by  sealing 
ftlinosl  preeiv>itou3  rocks,  and  sometimes  by  reaching 
their  lops  by  a  more  circuitous  process.  It  winded 
hrotigh  tluckeis  of  w-il  boxwood  and  other  low  aro- 1 


matic  shrubs  wnieh  affbrdea  some  pasture  for  the 
mountain  goats,  but  were  a  outer  annvyanee  to  the 
traveller  who  had  to  press  through  them.  Such  ob 
stacles  were  so  frequent,  that  the  full  hour  allowed  by 
Tliiebault  had  elapsed  before  he  stood  on  the  summiw 
of  Mont  Saint  Victoire,  and  in  front  of  the  singular 
convent  of  the  same  name. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, consisting  entirely  of  one  bare  and  solid  rock^ 
was  divided  by  a  cleft  or  opening  into  two  heads, 
orpeak.s,  between  which  the  convent  was  built,  occu- 
pying all  the  space  between  them.  The  front  of  the 
building  was  of  the  niost  ancient  and  sombre  cast  of 
the  old  Gothic,  or  rather,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
Saxon;  and  in  that  respect  corresponded  with  the 
savage  exterior  of  the  naked  clifTs,  of  which  the  struc- 
ture seemed  to  make  a  part,  and  by  which  it  was 
entirely  surrounded,  excepting  a  small  open  space  of 
more  level  ground,  where,  at  the  expense  of  much 
toil,  and  by  carrying  earth  up  the  hill,  from  difliTent 
spots  where  they  could  collect  it  in  small  quantities, 
the  good  fathers  had  been  able  to  arrange  the  accom- 
modations of  a  garden. 

A  bell  summoned  a  lay-brother,  the  porter  of  this 
singularlv  situated  monastery,  to  whom  Arthur  an- 
nounced himself  as  an  English  merchant,  Philipsoti  by 
iianu',  who  eaine  to  pay  his  duty  to  Queen  Margaret. 
The  porter,  with  mucli  respect,  showed  the  stranger 
into  the  convent,  and  ushered  him  into  a  parlour, 
which,  looking  towards  Aix,  commanded  an  exten- 
sive and  splendid  prospect  over  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Provence.  This  was  the  direction 
in  which  Arthur  had  approached  the  mountain  from 
Aix ;  but  the  cireuifoiispath  by  which  he  had  ascended 
had  completely  carried  him  round  the  hill.  The 
western  side  of  the  monastery,  to  which  the  parlour 
looked,  commanded  the  noble  view  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  species  of  balcony,  which,  connecting 
the  two  twin  crags,  at  this  place  not  above  four  or 
five  yards  asunder,  ran  along  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  appeared  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  it.  But  on  stepping  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  parlour  upon  this  batt'emented  bartizan, 
Arthur  became  aware  that  the  wall  on  which  the  pa- 
rapet rested  stretched  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
which  sunk  sheer  down  five  hundred  feet  at  least 
from  the  foundations  of  the  convent.  Surprised  and 
startled  at  finding  himself  on  so  giddy  a  verge,  Arthur 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  gulf  beneath  him  to  admire 
the  distant  landscape,  partly  illumined  with  ominous 
lustre,  by  the  now  westerly  sun.  The  setting  beams 
showed  in  dark  red  splendour  a  vast  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,  champaign  and  cultivated  ground,  with 
towns,  and  castles,  some  of  which  rose  from  among 
trees,  while  others  seemed  founded  on  rocky  emi- 
nences ;  others  again  lurked  by  the  side  of  streams  or 
lakes,  to  which  tlie  heat  and  drought  of  the  climatQ 
naturally  attracted  them. 

The  rest  of  the  landscape  presented  similar  objects 
when  the  weather  was  serene,  but  they  were  now 
rendered  indistinct,  or  altogether  obliterated,  by  the 
sullen  shade  of  the  approaching  clouds,  which  gradur 
ally  spread  over  the  great  part  of  the  horizon,  and 
threatened  altogether  to  eclipse  the  suri,  ihouuh  the 
lord  of  the  horizon  still  struggled  to  maintain  his  in- 
fluence, and,  like  a  dying  hero,  seemed  most  glorious 
even  in  the  moment  of  defeat.  Wild  sounds,  like 
groans  and  howls,  formed  by  the  wind  in  the  numeri- 
ous  caverns  of  the  rocky  mountain,  added  to  the  ter- 
rors of  the  scene,  and  seemed  to  foretell  the  fury  ot 
some  distant  storm,  though  the  air  in  general  was 
even  unnaturally  calm  and  breathless.  In  gazing  on 
this  extraordinary  scene,  Arthur  did  justice  to  the 
monks  who  had  chosen  this  wild  and  grotesque  situa- 
tion, from  which  they  could  witness  Nature  in  her 
wildest  and  grandest  demonstrations,  and  compare 
the  nothingness  of  humanity  with  her  awful  convul 
sions. 

So  much  was  Arthur  awed  by  the  scene  before  him, 
that  he  had  almost  forgotten,  while  gazing  from  !h<} 
bartizan,  the  important  business  which  had  brought 
him  to  this  place,  when  it  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  Margaret  of  Ai\i<5 
who,  not  seeing  hiqi  in  th^  parlp\ir  of  receptio: 
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etppt  upon  llie  balcony,  tliat  she  miglit  meet  with 
him  it'.c  so()Mi>r. 

The  (^iK en's  dress  was  black,  without  any  orna- 
ment exri'pt  a  gold  coronal  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
restrainina  her  long  black  tresses,  of  which  advancing 
years,  and  misfortunes,  had  partly  altered  the  luic. 
There  w.is  placed  within  the  circlet  a  black  phnne  with 
a  red  rose,  the  last  of  the  season,  which  the  good 
father  who  kept  the  garden  had  presented  to  her  that 
morning,  as  the  badge  of  her  husband's  house.  Care, 
fatigue,  and  sorrow,  seemed  to  dwell  on  her  brow  aiid 
her  features.  To  another  messenger,  she  would  in 
all  prol)!il)ility  have  administered  a  sharp  rebuke,  for 
not  being  alert  in  his  duty  to  receive  her  as  she  en- 
tered ;  but  Arthur's  age  and  appearance  corresponded 
with  that  of  her  loved  and  lost  son.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  ladv  whom  Margaret  hail  loved  with  almost  sis- 
terly affliction,  and  the  presence  of  Arthur  continued 
to  c.\eite  in  the  dethroned  Qu(>en  the  same  feelings  of 
maternal  tenderness  which  had  been  awakened  on 
their  first  meeting  in  the  (Cathedral  of  Strasburg. 
She  raised  him  as  he  kneeled  at  her  feet,  spoke  to 
him  with  much  kindness,  and  encouraged  him  to  de- 
tail at  full  length  his  father's  message,  and  such  other 
news  as  his  brief  residence  at  Dijon  had  made  him 
acquamted  with. 

She  demanded  which  way  Duke  Charles  had  moved 
with  his  army. 

"As  I  was  given  to  understand  by  the  master  of  liis 
artillery,''  said  Arthur.  "  towards  the  Lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  on  which  side  lie  proposes  his  first  attack  on 
tlie  Swiss." 

"The  headstrong  fool!"  said  Queen  Margaret,— 
"  he  res(7iil)les  the  poor  lunatic,  who  went  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  that  he  might  loeet  the  rain 
half  way.— Does  thy  father  then,"  continued  Marga- 
ret, "advise  me  to  give  up  the  last  remains  of  the 
extensive  territories  once  the  dominions  of  our  royal 
House,  and  for  some  thousand  crowns,  and  the  paltry 
aid  of  a  fevy  hundred  lances,  to  relinquish  what  is  left 
of  our  patrimony  to  ojr  proud  and  selfish  kinsman 
of  Burgundy,  who  extends  his  clairn  to  our  all,  and 
affords  so  httle  help,  or  even  promise  of  help,  in  re- 
turn ?" 

"  I  should  have  ill  discharged  my  father's  eommis- 
eion."  said  Arthur,  "if  I  had  left  your  Highness  to 
think  that  he  recommends  so  great  a  sacrifice.  !!(! 
feels  most  deeply  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  grasping 
desire  of  dominion.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that 
Provence  must,  on  King  Rene's  ilcalh,  or  sooner,  fall 
either  to  the  share  of  Duke  Charles,  or  to  Louis  of 
France,  whatever  opposition  yourHighnessmay  make 
to  such  a  destination  ;  and  it  may  he  that  mv  father, 
as  a  knight  and  a  soldier,  hopes  miieh  from  olnaining 
the  means  to  make  another  attempt  on  Britain.  But 
the  decision  must  rest  with  your  Highness." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  t^ueen,  "  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  question  so  doubtful  almost  deprives  me  of 
reason !" 

As  she  spoke,  she  sunk  down  as  one  who  needs 
rest,  on  a  stone-seat  placed  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
balcony,  regardiees  of  the  storm,  wlii<;h  now  began 
to  rise  with  dreadful  gusts  of  wind,  the  course  of 
which  being  intermitted  and  altered  by  the  crags 
round  which  they  howled,  it  seemed  as  if  in  very  deed 
Boreas,  and  F.urus,  andCaurus,  unchaining  the  winds 
from  every  quarter  of  heaven,  were  contending  for 
nia.aterv  around  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Victory. 
Amid  tliis  tumult,  and  amid  billows  of  mist  which 
concealed  tlio  br)ttom  of  the  precipice,  and  masses  of 
elouds  which  racked  fearfully  over  their  heads,  the 
ru:\r  of  the  descending  waters  rather  resembled  the 
fall  of  cataracts  than  the  rushing  of  torrents  of  rain. 
The  seat  on  which  Marj^aret  had  placed  herself  was 
in  a  considerable  degree  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
but,  its  eddies,  varying  in  every  direction,  often  tossed 
aloft  her  dishevelled  hnir;  and  we  cannot  describe 
the  appearance  of  her  noble  and  beautiful,  yet  ghastly 
and  wasted  features,  agitated  strongly  by  anxious 
hesitation,  and  conflicting  thoughts,  unless  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  advantageof  having 
seen  our  inimitable  Siddons  in  such  a  character  as 
this.  Arthur,  confounded  by  anxiety  and  terror,  could 
only  beseech  ber  Majesty  to  retire  before  the  fury 


of  the  approaching  storm,  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent. 

"No,"  she  replied  with  firmness;  "roofs  and 
walls  have  ears,  and  monks,  though  they  have  for- 
sworn the  world,  are  not  the  less  curious  to  know 
what  pa.sses  beyond  their  cells.  It  is  in  this  place 
you  must  hear  what  1  have  to  say ;  as  a  soldier  you 
should  sccrii  a  blast  of  winti  or  a  shower  of  rain; 
and  to  me,  who  have  often  held  counsel  amidst  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  clash  of  arms,  pronipt  for  in- 
stant fight,  the  war  of  elements  is  an  unnoticed  trifle. 
I  tell  thee,  yoiin"  Arthur  Vere,  ris  I  would  to  your 
father— as  I  would  to  my  son— if  indeed  Heaven  had 
left  such  a  blessing  to  a  wretch  forlorn" 

She  paused,  and  then  nroceeded. 

"  I  tell  thee,  as  I  would  have  told  niy  beloved  Ed- 
ward, that  Jlargnret,  whose  resolutions  were  once 
firm  and  immovable  as  these  rocks  nni<mg  which 
we  are  placed,  is  now  doubtful  and  variable  as  the 
cloiifls  which  are  drifting  around  us.  I  told  your 
father,  in  tlie  joy  of  meeting  once  nioi;e  a  subject  ot 
such  inapi)reciable  loyalty,  of  the  sacrifices  I  would 
make  to  assure  the  assistance  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
to  so  gallant  an  undertaking  as  that  proposed  to  him 
by  the  faithful  Oxford.  But  since  I  saw  him,  1  have 
had  cau.se  of  deep  reflection.  I  met  my  aged  father 
only  to  oflend,  and,  I  say  it  with  shame,  to  insult  tbe 
old  man  in  presence  of  his  peoj)le.  Our  tempers  are 
as  opno.sed  as  the  sunshine,  which  a  short  space  since 
gildril  a  SI  lene  and  beautiful  landscape,  diflcrs  from 
the  tempests  which  are  now  wasting  it.  I  spurned 
with  open  scorn  and  contempt  what  he,  in  his  rnis- 
taken  atlection,  had  devised  for  means  of  consolation, 
and,  disgusted  with  the  idle  follies  which  he  had  de- 
vised for  curing  the  melancholy  of  a  dethroned  (iueen, 
a  widowed  spouse — and,  alas!  a  childless  mother,— I 
retired  hit!  r  from  the  noisy  and  idle  mirth,  which 
was  the  bitterest  aggravation  of  my  sorrows.  Such 
and  so  gentle  is  Rene's  temper,  that  even  my  uiifitial 
conduct  will  not  diminish  my  influence  over  him'; 
and  if  your  father  had  announced,  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  like  a  knight  and  a  sovereign,  had  cor- 
dially and  nobly  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  faithful 
O.xford,  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  obtain 
the  cession  of  territory  his  cold  and  ambitious  policy 
reiiuire.s,  in  order  to  ensure  the  assistance,  vchieh  he 
now  tiostpones  to  aflbrd,  till  he  has  gratified  his  own 
hauglity  humour  by  settling  needless  quarrels  with 
his  unofl'ending  neighbours.  Since  I  have  been  here, 
and  calmness  and  solitude  have  given  me  time  to  re- 
tl(!ct,  I  have  thought  oti  theofltjiices  1  have  given  the 
f)ld  man,  and  on  the  wrongs  I  was  aboiu  to  do  him. 
My  father,  let  me  do  him  justice,  is  also  the  father  of 
his  people.  They  have  dwelt  under  their  vines  and 
fi*trees,  in  ignoble  ease,  perhaps,  but  free  from  op- 
pression and  exaction,  and  their  happiness  has  been 
that  of  their  good  King.  Must  I  change  all  this'?— 
Must  I  aid  in  turning  over  these  contented  people  ta 
a  fierce,  headlong  arbitrary  prince '.' — May  I  not  break 
even  the  easv  and  thoughtless  heart  of  my  poor  old 
father,  should  I  succeed  in  urging  him  to  do  so? — 
These  are  questions  which  I  shudder  even  to  ask  my- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  to  disappoint  the  toils,  the 
venturous  hopes  of  your  father,  to  forego  the  only 
opportunity  which  may  ever  again  ofl'er  itself,  of  ro- 
vetige  on  tiie  bloody  traitors  of  York,  and  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ! — Arthur,  the  scene  around 
us  is  not  so  convulsed  by  the  fearful  tempest  and 
the  driving  clouds,  as  my  mind  is  by  doubt  andtwi- 
eertainty.' 

"Alas,"  replied  Arthur,  "I  am  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  be  your  Majesty's  adviser  in  a  case  si) 
arduous.  1  would  my  father  had  been  in  presence 
himself." 

"  1  know  what  he  would  have  said,"  replied  the 
Queen  ;  "  but  knowing  all,  I  despair  of  aid  from  hu- 
man counsellors — I  have  sought  others,  but  they  also 
are  deaf  to  my  entreaties.  Yes,  Arthur,  Margaret's 
misfortunes  have  rendered  her  superstitious.  Know, 
ilrat  beneath  these  rocks,  and  under  the  foundation  of 
this  convent,  there  runs  a  cavern,  entering  by  a  secret 
and  defended  passage  a  little  to  the  westward  of  thn 
summit,  and  running  through  the  mountain,  havu^a; 
an  opening  tr  the  south,  from  which,  as  ftom  ttun 
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bartizan,  vou  can  view  the  landscape  so  lately  seen 
from  this  balcony,  or  the  strife  of  v/inds  and  confusion 
c»f  clouds  which  we  now  behold.  In  the  middle  of 
tiiis  cavernous  thoroughfare  is  a  natural  pit,  or  per- 
Cnration,  of  great,  but  unknown  depth.  A  stone  drop- 
ped into  it  is  heard  to  dash  from  side  to  side,  until  the 
noise  of  its  descent,  thundering  from  clitl'to  cliffy  dies 
away  in  distant  and  faint  tinkling,  less  loud  than  that 
of  a  sheep's  bel!  at  a  mile's  distance.  The  common 
people,  in  their  jargon,  call  this  fearful  gulf,  Lou  Ga- 
ragoule  :  and  the  traditions  of  the  monastery  annex 
wild  and  fearful  recollections  to  a  place  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently terrible.  Oracles,  it  is  said,  spoke  from  thence 
in  pagan  days,  by  subterranean  voices,  arising  from 
the  abyss ;  and  from  these  the  Roman  general  is  said 
to  have  heard,  in  straiijre  and  uncouth  rhymes,  pro- 
mises of  the  victory  which  gives  name  to  this  mount- 
ain. These  oracles,  it  is  averred,  may  be  yet  consulted 
after  performance  of  strange  rites,  in  which  heathen 
ceremonies  are  mixed  with  Christian  acts  of  devotion. 
The  abbots  of  Mont  Saint  Victoire  have  denounced 
the  consultation  of  Lou  Garagoule,  and  the  spirits 
who  reside  there,  to  be  criminal.  But  as  the  sin  may 
be  expiated  by  presents  to  the  church,  by  masses,  and 
penances,  the  door  is  sometimes  opened  by  the  com- 
plaisant fathers  to  those  whose  daring  curiosity  leads 
them,  at  all  risks,  and  by  whatever  means,  to  search 
into  futurity.  Arthur,  I  have  made  the  experiment,  and 
^m  even  now  returned  from  the  gloomy  cavern,  in 
•which,  according  to  the  traditional  ritual,  I  have  spent 
six  hours  by  the  margin  of  the  gulf,  a  place  so  dismal, 
that  after  its  horrors  even  this  tempestuous  scene 
is  refreshing." 

The  Queen  stopped,  and  Arthur,  the  more  stnick 
with  the  wild  tale,  that  it  reminded  him  of  his  place  of 
imprisonment  at  La  Ferette,  asked  anxiously,  if  her 
inquiries  had  obtained  any  answer. 

"Noue  whatever,"  replied  the  unhappy  Princess. 
"  The  demons  of  Garagoule,  if  there  he  such,  are  deaf 
to  the  suit  of  an  unfortunate  wretch  like  me,  to  whom 
neither  friends  nor  fiends  will  afl'ord  counsel  or  assist- 
ance. It  is  my  father's  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent my  instant  and  strong  resolution.  Were  my 
■own  claims  on  this  piping  and  paliry  nation  of  Trou- 
hadoiirs  alone  interested,  I  could,  for  the  chance  of 
once  more  setting  my  foot  in  merry  England,  as 
easily  and  willingly  resign  them,  and  their  paltry 
coronet,  as  I  comrnit  to  the  storm  this  idle  emblem  of 
the  royal  rank  which  1  have  lost." 

As  Margaret  spoke,  she  tore  from  her  hair  the  sable 
feather  and  rose  which  the  tempest  had  detached 
from  the  circlet  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  tossed 
them  from  the  battlement  with  a  gesture  of  wild 
energy.  Tliey  were  instantly  whirled  oft' in  a  bicker- 
ing eddy  of  the  ajjitated  clouds,  which  swept  "^le 
feather  far  distant  into  empty  space,  through  which 
•the  eye  could  not  pursue  it.  But  while  that  of  Ar- 
thur involuntarily  strove  to  follow  its  course,  a  con- 
■trary  gu6t  of  wind  caught  the  red  rose,  and  drove  it 
back  again«t  his  breast,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
eaten  hold  of  and  retain  it. 

''  Joy,  joy,  and  good  fortune,  royal  mistress  !"  he 
said,  returning  to  ner  the  emblematic  flower  ;  "  the 
tempest  brings  back  the  badge  of  Lancaster  to  its 
proper  owner." 

■'  I  accept  the  omen,"  «aid  Margaret;  "but  if  con- 
cerns yourself,  noble  youth,  and  nut  me.  The  feather, 
which  is  borne  away  to  waste  and  desolation,  is  Mar- 
garet's emblem.  My  eyes  will  never  see  the  restora- 
tion n{  the  line  of  Lancaster.  But  vou  will  live  to 
behold  it,  and  to  aid  to  achieve  it,  and  to  dye  our  red 
rose  deeper  yet  in  the  blood  of  tyrnr.ts  and  traitors. 
My  thouglils  are  so  strangely  poised,  that  a  feather 
or  a  tlovser  may  turn  th''  scale.  Hut  my  head  is  still 
giddy,  and  my  heart  sick.— To-morrow  you  sfhall  sec 
another  Margaret,  and  till  then  adieu." 

It  was  time  to  retire,  for  ttie  tempest  began  to  be 
■iHingled  with  fiercer  showers  of  rain.  When  they 
re-entered  the  parlour,  the  Queen  clapped  her  hands, 
and  two  female  attendants  entered. 

"  Let  the  Father  ,A.bbot  know,"  she  said, ""  that  it  is 
ou»  desire  that  this  young  gentleman  receive  for  this 
night  such  hospitality  as  befits  an  esteemed  friend  of 
eurs — Till  to-murr«w,  young  sir,  farewell" 


With  a  countenance  which  betrayed  not  the  lata 
eniotionof  her  mind,  and  with  a  stately  courtesy,  that 
would  have  become  her  when  she  graced  the  halls 
of  Windsor,  she  extended  her  hand,  which  the  youth 
saluted  respectfully.  After  her  leaving  the  parlourj 
the  Abbot  entered,  and  in  his  attention  to  Arthur's 
entertainment  and  accommodation  for  the  evening, 
showed  his  anxiety  to  meet  and  obey  Queen  Marga- 
ret's wishes. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Want  you  a  min 

Experienced  in  tlie  world  and  its  affairs  ' 

Here  he  is  for  your  purpose— He's  a  monk. 

He  hath  forsworn  Iho  world  and  all  its  work— 

The  rather  thai  lie  knows  it  p-issing  well, 

Special  tlie  worst  of  it,  for  he's  a  rai>nk.— OM  Play. 

While  the  dawn  of  the  morning  was  yet  gray,  .Ar- 
thur was  awakened  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the  gate  of 
the  monastery,  and  presently  afterwards  the  porter 
entered  the  cell  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for 
his  lodgings,  to  tell  him,  that,  if  his  name  was  Arthur 
Philipson,  a  brother  of  their  order  had  brought  him 
despatches  from  his  father.  The  youth  started  uP) 
hastily  attired  himself,  and  was  introduced,  in  the 
parlour,  to  a  Carmelite  monk,  being  of  the  sameord^ 
with  the  community  of  Saint  Victoire. 

"I  have  ridden  many  a  mile,  young  man,  to  present 
you  with  this  letter,"  said  the  monk,  "  having  under- 
taken to  your  father  that  it  should  be  delivered  with- 
out delay.  I  came  to  .4ix  last  night  during  the  storm, 
and  learning  at  the  palace  that  you  had  ridden  hither, 
I  mounted  as  soon  as  the  tempest  abated,  and  here 
I  am." 

"I  am  beholden  to  yoo,  father."  said  the  youth, 
"  and  if  I  could  repav  your  pains  with  a  small  dona- 
tive to  your  convent  

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  good  father;  "I  took 
my  personal  trouble  out  of  friendship  to  your  father, 
and  mine  own  errand  led  me  tfis  way.  The  expenses 
j  of  my  long  journey  have  been  amply  provided  for 
But  open  your  packet,  I  can  answer  your  questions 
at  le'siire." 
I  The  young  man  accordingly  stepped  into  an  em- 
brasure of  the  window,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Son  .Arthur,— Touching  the  state  of  the  country, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  safety  of  travelling,  know 
that  the  same  is  precarious.  The  Duke  hath  taken 
the  towns  of  Brie  and  Granson,  arid  put  to  death 
I  five  hundred  men,  whom  he  made  prisoners  in  garri- 
[  son  there.  But  the  Confederates  are  approaching  with 
I  a  large  force,  and  God  will  judge  for  the  right.  How- 
soever the  game  may  go.  these  are  .«harp  wars,  in 
which  little  quarter  is  spoken  of  on  either  side,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  safely  for  men  of  our  profes- 
sion, till  something  decisive  shall  happen.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  may  assure  the  widowed  lady,  that 
our  correspondent  continues  well  disposed  to  pur- 
chase the  property  which  she  has  in  hand ;  but  will 
scarce  be  able  to  pay  the  price  till  his  present  pressi- 
ing  afl'airs  shall  be  settled,  which  I  hope  will  be  in 
time  to  permit  us  to  embark  the  funds  in  the  pro- 
fitable adventure  I  told  our  friend  of  I  have  em- 
ploywl  a  friar,  travelling  to  Provence,  to  carry  this  let- 
ter, which  I  trust  will  come  safe.  The  bearer  may 
be  trusted.  'i'our  afiijctionate  father, 

"JoH.v  Philipson." 

Arthur  easily  comprehended  the  latter  part  of  the 
epistle,  and  rejoiced  he  had  received  it  at  so  critical  a 
inomeiK.  Hequestioned  the  Carmelite  onihe  amount 
of  the  Duke's  army,  which  the  monk  stated  to  amount 
to  sixty  thousand  men,  while  he  said  the  Confederaif«, 
though  making  every  exertion,  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  assemble  the  third  part  of  that  number.  The  ycun" 
Ferrand  de  Vaudcmont  was  with  theirarmy,  and  had 
received,  it  was  thought,  some  secret  assistance  from 
France;  but  as  he  was  little  known  in  arms,  and  had 
few  followers,  the  empty  title  of  General  which  ha 
bor?,  added  little  to  the  strenath  of  the  Confederates. 
Up'in  the  whole,  he  reported,  that  every  chance  ap- 
1  peared  to  be  in  favour  of  Charles,  and  Arthur,  wha 
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looked  upon  his  success  as  presenting  the  only  chance 
HI  favour  of  his  father's  enterprise,  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  it  ensured,  as  far  as  depended  on  a 
great  superiority  of  force.  He  had  no  !ei.«iire  to  make 
farther  inquiries,  for  tlie  Queen  at  that  moment  en- 
tered the  apartmrnt,  and  the  Carmelite,  learning  her 
quality,  withdrew  from  her  presence  in  deep  reverence. 

The  paleness  of  her  complexion  still  bespoke  the 
faliiiiies  of  the  day  preeeJins; ;  but  as  she  graciously 
bestowpjj  on  Arthur  the  greetings  of  the  morning,  her 
voice  was  firm,  her  eye  clear,  and  her  countenance 
steailji  'I  meet  you,"  she  said,  "not  as  I  Itft  you, 
but  determined  in  my  purpose.  lam  satisfied,  that  if 
Rene  does  not  voluntarily  yield  up  his  throne  of  Pro- 
vence, by  some  step  like  that  which  we  propose,  he 
will  be  hurled  from  it  by  violence,  in  which,  it  may 
be,  his  life  will  not  be  spared.  We  will,  therefore,  to 
work  with  ail  speed — the  worst  is,  that  I  cannot  leave 
this  convent  till  I  have  made  the  necessary  penances 
for  having  visited  the  Garagoule,  without  performii^ 
w  hich,  I  were  no  Christian  woman.  When  you  re- 
turn to  .Aix,  inquire  at  the  palace  for  my  secretary, 
with  whom  this  line  will  give  you  credence.  I  have, 
even  before  this  door  of  hope  opened  to  me,  endea- 
voured to  form  an  estimate  of  King  Rene's  situation, 
and  collected  the  documents  for  that  purpose.  Tell 
him  to  send  me,  duly  sealed,  and  under  fitting  charge, 
the  small  cabinet  hooped  with  silver.  Hours  of  pen- 
ance for  past  errors  may  be  employed  to  prevent 
others;  and,  from  the  contents  of  that  cabinet,  I  shall 
learn  whether  I  am,  in  this  weighty  matter,  sacrific- 
ing my  father's  interests  to  my  own  half-desperate 
hopes.  But  of  this  I  have  little  or  no  doubt.  I  can 
cause  the  deeds  of  resignation  and  transference  to  lie 
dravN'n  up  here  ,^nder  my  own  direction,  and  arrange 
the  execution  of  them  when  I  return  to  Aix,  which 
shall  be  the  first  moment  after  my  penance  is  con- 
cluded." 

"And  this  letter,  gracious  madam,"  said  Arthur, 
"will  inform  you  what  events  are  approaching,  and 
of  what  importance  it  may  be  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock.  Place  me  but  in  possession  of  these  mo- 
mentous deeds,  and  I  will  travel  night  and  day  till  1 
reach  the  Duke's  camp.  I  shall  find  him  most  likely 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  with  his  heart  too  imieh 
open  lo  refuse  a  boon  to  the  royal  kinswoman  who  is 
fiurnndering  to  him  all.  We  will — we  must— in  such 
an  hour,  obtain  princely  succours;  and  we  shall  soon 
see  if  the  licentious  Edward  of  Ytjrk,  the  savage 
Richard,  the  treacherous  and  perjured  Clarence,  are 
hereafter  to  be  lords  of  merry  England,  or  whether 
they  must  give  place  to  a  more  rightful  sovereign  and 
better  man,  Bui  O!  royal  madam,  all  depends  on 
haste." 

"True — yet  a  few  days  may — nay,  must— cast  the 
die  between  Charles  and  his  opponents;  and,  ere 
making  so  great  a  surrender,  it  were  as  well  to  be 
assured  that  he  whom  we  would  propitiate,  is  in  ca- 
pacity to  assist  us.  All  the  events  of  a  tragic  and 
varied  life  have  led  me  to  see  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  inconsiderable  enemy.  I  will  make  haste,  how- 
ever, trusting  in  the  interim  we  may  have  good  news 
from  the  banks  of  the  lake  at  Neufchatel." 

"But  who  shall  be  employed  to  draw  these  most 
important  deeds?"  said  the  young  man. 

Margaret  mused  ero  she  replied, — "The  father  guar- 
dian iscomplai.sant,  and  I  think  faithful ;  but  1  would 
not  willingly  repose  confidence  in  one  of  the  Proven- 
5al  monks.  Stay,  let  me  think— your  .'"ather  says  the 
Carmelite  who  brought  the  letter  may  be  trusted— he 
shall  do  the  turn.  He  is  a  stranger,  and  will  be  silent 
for  a  piece  of  money.  Earewell,  Arthur  de  Vere. — 
You  will  be  treated  with  all  hospitality  by  my  father. 
If  thou  dost  receive  farther  tidings,  thou  wilt  let  me 
Know  them ;  or,  should  1  have  instructions  to  send, 
tViou  A'ilt  hear  from  me.-;-So,  benedicile.'' 

Arthur  proceeded  lo  wind  down  the  mountain  at  a 
mirtch  quif'ker  pace  than  he  had  ascended  on  the  day 
before.  The  weather  was  now  gloriously  serene,  and 
the  beauties  ot  vegetation,  in  a  counlry  where  it  never 
totally  slumbers,  were  at  once  delicious  and  refresh- 
ing. His  thoughts  wandered  from  the  crags  of  Mount 
Saint  Victoire,  to  the  cliff  of  the  canton  of  Unterwal- 
ien,  aid  fancy  recalled  the  moments  when  his  walks 


through  such  scenery  were  not  solitary,  but  when 
there  was  a  form  by  his  side,  whose  simple  beauty 
was  engraved  on  his  memory.  Such  thoughts  wer* 
of  a  pre-oecupying  nature;  and  I  grieve  to  saj',  that 
they  entirely  drowned  the  recollection  of  the  mysteri- 
ous caution  given  him  by  his  father,  intimating  that 
Arthur  might  not  be  able  to  comprehend  such  letters 
as  he  should  receive  from  him,  till  they  were  warmed 
before  a  fire. 

The  first  thing  which  reminded  him  of  this  singu- 
lar caution,  was  the  seeing  a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  hostelrie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  found  Thiebault  and  his  horses. 
This  was  the  first  fire  which  he  had  seen  since  receiv- 
ing his  father's  letter,  and  it  reminded  him  not  unna- 
turally of  what  the  Earl  had  recommended.  Great 
was  his  surprise  to  see,  that  after  exposing  the  paper 
to  the  fire  as  if  to  dry  it,  a  word  emerged  in  an  im- 
portant passage  of  the  letter,  and  the  concluding 
words  now  read, — "'The  bearer  may  7wl  he  trusted.' 
Well  nigh  choked  with  shame  and  vexation,  Arthur 
could  think  of  no  other  reiuedy  than  instantly  to  re- 
turn to  the  convent,  and  acquaint  the  Queen  with 
this  discovery,  which  he  hoped  still  to  convey  to  her 
in  time  to  prevent  any  risk  being  incurred  by  the  Car- 
melite's treachery. 

Incensed  at  himself,  and  eager  to  redeem  his  fault, 
he  bent  his  manly  breast  against  the  steep  hill, 
which  was  probably  never  scaled  in  so  short  time 
as  by  the  young  heir  of  De  Vere  ;  for,  witi.in  forty 
minutes  from  his  coriimencing  the  ascent,  he  stood 
breathless  and  pantitig  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Margaret,  who  was  alike  surprised  at  his  appearance 
and  his  exhausted  condition. 

"Trust  not  the  Carmelite!"  he  exclaimed — "You 
are  betrayed,  noble  Queen,  and  it  is  by  my  negli- 
gence. Here  is  my  dagger— bid  me  strike  it  Into  my 
heart  !" 

Margaret  demanded  and  obtained  a  more  special 
explanation,  and  when  it  was  given,  she  said,  "It  is 
an  unhappy  chance;  but  your  father's  instructions 
ought  to  have  been  more  distinct.  I  have  told  yonder 
Carmelite  the  purpose  of  the  contracts,  and  enaaged 
with  him  lo  draw  them.  He  has  but  now  left  me  to 
serve  at  the  choir.  Thei;e  is  no  withdrawing  the  con- 
fidence I  have  unhappily  placed  ;  but  I  can  easily 
prevail  with  the  Father  Guardian  to  prevent  the 
monk  from  leaving  the  convent  till  we  are  indifferent 
to  his  .«ecrecy.  It  is  our  best  chance  to  secure  it,  an4 
we  will  take  care  that  what  inconvenience  he  suSf 
lains  by  his  detention  shall  be  well  recompensed. 
Mean  while,  rest  thou,  good  Arthur,  and  undo  the 
throat  of  thy  mantle.  Poor  youth,  thou  art  well  nigh 
exhausted  with  thy  haste." 

Arthur  obeyed,  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  in  the  par- 
lour; for  the  speed  which  he  had  exerted  rendered 
him  almost  incapable  of  standing. 

"If  I  could  but  see,"  he  said,  " the  fa!.«o  monk,  I 
would  find  a  way  to  charm  him  to  secrecy!" 

"  Better  leave  him  to  me,"  sajd  the  Queen  ;  "  and 
in  a  word,  I  forbid  you  to  meddle  with  him.  Tlie  coif 
can  treat  better  with  the  cowl  than  the  casque  can  do. 
Say  no  more  of  him.  I  joy  to  see  you  wear  around 
your  neck  the  holy  relic  I  bestowed  on  vou; — but 
what  Moorish  charnilet  is  that  you  wear  beside  iti 
Alas!  I  need  not  ask.  Your  heightened  colour, 
almost  as  deep  as  when  you  entered  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  hence,  confesses  a  true-love  token.  Alas  !  poor 
boy,  hast  thou  not  only  such  a  share  of  thy  country's 
woes  to  bear,  but  also  thine  own  load  of  affliction, 
not  the  less  poignant  iiow  than  future  time  will  show 
thee  how  fantastic  it  is  !  Margaret  of  Anjou  could 
once  have  aided  wherever  thy  afltctions  were  placed; 
but  now  she  can  only  contribute  lo  the  misery  of 
her  friends,  not  to  their  happiness.  But  'his  lady 
of  the  charm,  Arthur,  is  she  fair — is  she  wise  ana 
virtuous — is  she  of  nohle  birth— and  does  she  love?' 
— Slie  perused  his  countenance  with  the  glance  of  an 
eagle,  and  continued,  "To  all,  thou  wouldst  answer 
Yes,  if  shamefacedness  permitted  thee.  Love  her 
then  in  turn,  my  gallant  hoy,  for  love  is  the  parent  of 
brave  actions.  Go,  my  nohle  youth — high-born  and 
loval,  valorous  and  virtuous,  enamourea  and  youth- 
ful, to  what  mayst  thou  not  rise^  Tfie  cliivalry  3t 
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Bncient  Europe  only  lives  in  a  bosom  like  thine.  Go, 
and  let  the  praises  of  a  Queen  fire  thy  bosom  with 
the  love  of  honour  and  achievement.  In  three  days 
we  meet  at  Aix." 

Arthur,  highly  gratified  with  the  Queen's  conde- 
Bc«nsion,  once  more  left  her  presence. 

Returning  down  the  mountain  with  a  speed  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  used  in  the  ascent, 
he  again  found  his  Provencal  squire,  who  had  re- 
mained in  much  surprise  at  witnessing  the  confusion 
in  which  his  master  had  left  the  inn,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  entered  it  without  any  apparent 
haste  or  agitation.  Arthur  explained  his  hasty  return 
by  alleging  he  had  forgot  his  purse  at  the  convent. 
"Nay,  in  that  case,"  said  Thiebault,  "considering 
what  you  left  and  where  you  left  it,  I  do  not  wonder 
ai  yoiir  sjieed,  though,  our  Lady  save  me,  as  I  never 
saw  livin"  creature,  save  a  goat  with  a  wolf  at  his 
heels,  maKc  his  way  over  crag  and  briers  with  half 
such  rapidity  as  you  did." 

They  reached  Aix  after  about  an  hour's  riding,  and 
Arthur  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  good  King 
Rene,  who  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  both  in  respect 
of  the  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  con- 
sidjration  of  his  being  an  Englishman,  the  avowed 
subject  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret.  The  placable 
monarch  soon  forgave  his  young  guest  the  want  of 
complaisance  with  which  he  had  eschewed  to  listen 
to  his  compositions;  and  Arthur  speedily  found,  that 
to  apologize  for  his  want  of  breeding  in  that  particular, 
was  likely  to  lead  to  a  great  deal  more  rehearsin" 
than  he  could  find  patience  to  tolerate.  He  could 
only  avoid  the  old  King's  extreme  desire  to  recite  his 
own  poems,  and  perform  his  own  music,  by  engaging 
him  in  speaking  of  his  daughter  Margaret.  Arthur 
had  been  sometimes  induced  to  doubt  the  influence 
which  the  Queen  boasted  herself  to  possess  oyer  her 
aged  fathr'r;  but  on  being  acquainted  with  him  per- 
eoQally,  he  became  convinced  that  her  powerful  un- 
derstanding and  violent  passions  inspired  the  feeble- 
minded and  passive  King  with  a  mixture  of  pride, 
af!'eeti()n  and  fear,  which  united  to  give  her  the  most 
ample  authority  over  him. 

Although  she  had  parted  with  him  but  a  day  or 
two  since,  and  in  a  manner  so  ungracious  on  her 
side.  Rene  \vas  as  much  overjoyed  at  hearing  of 
the  probability  of  her  speedy  return,  as  the  fondest 
father  could  nave  been  at  the  prospect  of  being 
reunited  to  the  most  dutiful  child,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  years.  The  old  King  was  impatient  as  a  boy 
for  the  day  of  her  arrival,  and,  still  strangely  unen- 
lightened on  the  difference  of  her  taste  from  his  own, 
he  was  with  diiBculty  induced  to  lay  aside  a  project 
of  meeting  her  in  the  character  of  old  Palemon, — 
"  The  prince  of  sheplierds,  and  their  pride." 

at  th=  head  of  an  Arcadian  procession  of  nymphs  and 
ewains,  to  inspire  whose  choral  dances  and  sonss, 
every  pipe  and  tambourine  in  the  country  was  to  be 
placed  in  requisition.  Even  the  old  seneschal,  how- 
ever, intimated  his  disapprobation  of  this  species  of 
urjnife  entree;  so  thftt  Rene  suffered  himself  at 
letigth  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Queen  was  too  much 
occupied  by  the  religious  impressions  to  svhicli  she 
had  been  of  late  exposed,  to  receive  any  agreeable 
sensntion  from  sights  or  sounds  of  levity.  The  King 
gave  way  to  reasons  which  he  could  not  sympathize 
wirii ;  and  thus  Margaret  escaped  the  shock  of  wel- 
come, which  would  perhaps  have  driven  her  in  her 
impatience  back  to  the  mountain  of  Saint  Victoire, 
an!  the  sable  cavern  of  Lou  Garagoule. 

Dr.ring  the  time  of  her  absence,  the  days  of  the 
court  of  Provence  were  employed  in  sports  and 
"■eioicings  of  every  description  ;  tilting  at  the  barrier 
with  blunted  spdars.  riding  at  the  ring,  parties  for 
hare-hunting  and  falconry,  frequented  by  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  in  the  company  of  whom  the  King 
oelighted,  while  the  evenings  were  consumed  in 
dancing  and  music. 

Arthur  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  not  long 
cince  all  this  would  have  made  him  perfectly  happy: 
but  the  last  months  of  his  existence  had  developea 
his  understanding  and  passions.  He  was  now 
Kjitiated  in  the  actual  business  of  human  life,  and 


looked  on  its  amusements  with  an  air  of  something 
like  contempt ;  so  that  among  the  young  and  gay 
noblesse,  who  composed  this  merry  courtj  he  acquired 
the  title  of  the  vouthful  philosopher,  which  was  not 
bestowed  uponliim,  it  may  be  supposed,  as  inferring 
any  thing  of  peculiar  compliment. 

On  the  fourth  day  news  were  received,  by  an  ex- 
press messenger,  that  Queen  Margaret  would  enter 
Aix  before  the  hour  of  noon,  to  resume  her  residence 
in  her  father's  palace.  The  good  King  Rene  seemed, 
as  It  drew  nigh,  to  fear  the  interview  with  his 
daughter  as  much  as  he  had  previously  desired  it,  and 
contrived  to  make  all  around  him  partake  of  his 
fidgety  anxiety.  He  tormented  his  steward  and  cooks 
to  recollect  what  dishes  they  had  ever  observed  her  to 
taste  of  with  approbation— he  pressed  the  musicians 
to  remember  the  tunes  which  she  approved,  and  when 
one  of  them  boldly  replied  he  had  never  known  her 
Majesty  endure  any  strain  with  patience,  the  old 
monarch  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  his  service  for 
slandering  the  taste  of  his  daughter.  The  banquet 
was  ordered  to  be  served  at  hfuf  past  eleven,  as  if 
accelerating  it  would  have  had  the  least  effect  upon 
hurrying  the  arrival  of  the  expected  guests;  and  the 
old  King,  with  his  napkin  oyer  his  arm,  traversed 
the  hall  from  window  to  window,  wearying  every 
one  with  questions,  whether  they  saw  any  tiling  of 
the  Queen  of  England.  Exactly  as  the  bells  tolled 
noon,  the  Queen,  with  a  very  small  retinue,  chiefly 
English,  and  in  mourning  habits  like  herself,  rode 
into  the  town  of  Aix.  King  Rene,  at  the  head  of  his 
court,  failed  not  to  descend  from  the  front  of  his 
stately  palace,  and  move  along  the  street  to  meet  his 
daughter.  Lofty,  proud,  ana  jealo'  s  of  incurring 
ridicule,  Margaret  was  not  pleased  with  this  public 
greeting  in  the  market-place.  But  she  was  desirous 
at  present  to  make  amends  for  her  late  petulance, 
and  therefore  she  descended  from  her  palfrey ;  and 
although  something  shocked  at  seeing  Rene  equipped 
with  a  napkin,  she  humbled  herself  to  bend  the  knee 
to  him,  asking  at  once  his  blessing  and  forgiveness. 

"Thou  hast — thou  hast  my  blessing,  my  suffering 
dove,"  said  the  simple  King  to  the  proudest  and  most 
impatient  princess  that  ever  wept  for  a  lost  crown. — 
"And  for  thy  pardon,  how  canst  thou  ask  it,  who 
never  didst  me  an  offence  since  God  made  me  father 
to  so  gracious  a  child  ? — Rise,  I  say  rise — nay,  it  is  for 
me  to  ask  thy  pardon— True,  I  said  in  my  ignorancCj 
and  thought  within  myself,  that  my  heart  had  indited 
a  goodly  thing — but  it  vexed  thee.  It  is  therefore  for 
me  to  crave  pardon." — And  down  sunk  good  King 
Rene  upon  both  knees ;  and  the  people,  who  are 
usually  captivated  with  anything  resembling  the  trick 
of  the  scene,  applauded  with  much  noise,  and  some 
smothered  laughter,  a  situation,  in  which  the  royal 
daughter  and  her  parent  seemed  about  to  rehearse  the 
scene  of  the  Roman  Charity. 

jMargaret,  sensitively  alive  to  shame,  and  fully 
aware  that  her  present  position  was  sufficiently  ludi- 
crous in  its  publicity  at  least,  signed  sharply  to  Arthur, 
whom  she  saw  in  the  King's  suite,  to  come  to  her; 
and  usinff  his  arm  to  rise,  sne  muttered  to  him  aside, 
and  in  English, — "To  what  saint  shall  I  vow  my- 
self, that  I  may  preserve  patience  when  I  so  much 
need  it !" 

"  For  pity's  sake,  royal  madam,  recall  your  firmness 
of  mind  and  composure,"  whispered  her  esquire,  who 
felt  at  the  moment  more  embarrassed  than  honoured 
by  his  distinguished  otfice,  for  he  could  feel  that  the 
Queen  actually  trembled  with  vexation  and  impatience. 

They  at  length  resumed  their  route  to  the  palace, 
the  father  and  daughter  arm  in  arm,  a  posture  most 
agreeable  to  Margaretj  who  could  bring  herself  to 
endure  her  father's  effusions  of  tenderness,  and  the 
general  tone  of  his  conversation,  so  that  he  was  not 
overheard  hy  others.  In  the  sarne  manner,  she  bore 
with  laudable  patience  the  teasing  attentions  which 
he  addressed  to  her  at  table,  noticed  some  of  his  par- 
ticular courtiers,  inquired  after  others,  led  the  way  f« 
his  favourite  subjects  of  conversation  on  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  music,  till  the  good  King  was  as  much  de- 
lighted with  the  unwonted  civilities  of  his  daughter, 
as  ever  was  lover  with  the  favourable  confessions  oi 
his  mistress,  when,  after  years  of  warm  courtship,  tne 
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ice  of  her  bosom  is  at  length  thawed.  It  cost  the 
haughty  Margaret  an  eflort  to  bend  herself  to  play 
this  part— her  pride  rebuked  her  for  stooping  to  flatter 
her  father's  foibles,  in  order  to  bring  him  over  to  the 
resignation  of  his  dominions— vet  having  undertaken 
to  do  so,  ami  so  nuieh  having  been  already  hazarded 
upon  this  sole  remaining  cliance  of  success  in  an 
attack  upon  England,  she  saw,  or  was  willing  to  see, 
Oo  alternative. 

Betwixt  the  banquet,  and  the  ball  by  which  it  was 
to  be  followed,  the  Queen  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Arthur. 

"  Bad  news,  my  sage  counsellor,"  she  said.  "The 
Carmelite  never  returned  to  the  convent  after  the 
eerv  ice  was  over.  Having  learned  that  you  had  come 
back  in  great  haste,  he  had,  I  suppose,  concluded  he 
might  stand  in  suspicion,  so  he  left  the  convent  of 
Mont  Saint  Victoire." 

"  We  nnist  hasten  the  measures  which  your  Majesty 
has  resolved  to  adopt,"  answered  Arthur. 

"I  will  speak  with  my  father  to-morrow.  Mean 
while,  you  must  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  evening, 
for  to  you  they  may  be  pleasures. — Young  lady  of 
Boisgelin,  I  give  you  this  cavalier  to  be  your  partner 
for  the  evening." 

The  black-eyed  and  pretty  Provencal  curtsied  with 
due  decorum,  and  glanced  "at  the  handsome  young 
Englishman  with  an  eye  of  approbation  ;  but  whether 
afraid  of  his  character  as  a  philosopher,  or  his  doubt- 
''ul  rank,  added  the  saving  clause, — "If  my  mother 
approves." 

"Your  mother,  damsel,  will  scarce,  I  think,  disap- 
prove of  ar>y  partner  whom  you  receive  from  the  hands 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Happy  privilege  of  youth,"  she 
added  with  a  sigii,  as  the  youthful  couple  went  oft"  to 
take  their  place  in  the  bransle,*  "which  can  snatch 
a  flower  even  on  the  roughest  road!" 

Arthur  acquiltedhimself  so  well  during  the  evening, 
thai  perhaps  the  young  Countess  was  only  sorry  that 
so  gay  and  handsome  a  gallant  limited  his  compli- 
ments and  attentions  within  the  cold  bounds  of  that 
courtesy  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

For  I  liave  given  here  my  full  consent, 
'io  underk  the  pompous  bodj'  of  a  kin?. 
Make  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave, 
Proud  Majesty  a  subject,  stale  a  peasant. 

Richard  II. 

The  next  day  opened  a  grave  scene.  King  Rene 
bad  not  forgotten  to  arrange  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
when,  to  his  horror  and  cliscomfiture,  Margaret  de- 
manded an  interview  upon  serious  business.  If  there 
was  a  proposition  in  the  world  which  Rene  from  his 
6(iul  deti'sted,  it  was  any  that  related  to  the  very  name 
of  business. 

"Whai  was  it  that  his  child  wanted?"  he  said. 
"  Was  it  money  1  He  would  give  her  whatever  ready 
Bums  he  had,  though  he  owned  his  exchequer  was 
somewhat  bare;  yet  he  had  received  his  income  for 
the  season.  It  was  ten  thousand  crowns.  How 
much  should  he  desire  to  be  paid  to  her'? — the  half- 
three  parts — or  the  whole?  All  was  at  her  com- 
mand." 

"Alas,  my  dear  father,"  said  Margaret^  "it  is  not 
l)iy  affairs,  but  your  own,  on  which  I  desire  to  speak 
with  you. 

"If  the  affairs  are  mine,"  said  Rene,  "I  am  surely 
master  to  out  them  off  to  another  day— to  some  rainy 
dull  day,  fit  for  no  better  purpose.  See,  my  love,  the 
na\»-king  part  are  all  on  their  steeds  and  ready— the 
horses  are  neighing  and  pawing— the  gallants  and 
maidens  nioun ted,  and  ready  with  hawk  on  fist — 
the  spaniels  struggling  in  the  leash.  It  were  a  sin, 
with  wind  and  weatner  to  friend,  to  lose  so  lovely  a 
morning." 

"  Let  them  ride  their  way,"  said  Queen  Margaret, 
"  and  find  their  sport ;  for  the  matter  I  have  to  speak 
roncerning  involves  honour  and  rank,  life  and  means 
•>f  living." 

"  Nay.  bu*  I  have  to  hear  and  judge  between  Calezon 
"  Branf'.e.  in  Englisli,  brawl,— a  species  of  dance. 
Vol.  VI. 


and  John  of  Acqua  Mortis,  the  two  most  celebrated 
Troubadours." 

"  Postpone  their  cause  till  to-morrow,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "and  dedicate  an  hour  or  two  to  more  important 
affairs." 

"If  you  are  peremptory,"  replied  King  Rene  "you 
are  aware,  my  child,  I  cannot  say  you  nay." 

And  with  reluctance  he  gave  orders  for  the  hawkers 
t"^  go  on  and  follow  their  sport,  as  he  could  not  attend 
them  that  day. 

The  old  King  then  suffered  himself,  like  an  un- 
willing greyhound  withheld  from  the  chase,  to  be  led 
into  a  separate  apartment.  To  ensure  privacy,  ]Mar- 
gaiet  stationed  her  secretary  Mordaunt,  with  Arthur, 
in  an  antechamber,  giving  tnem  orders  to  prevent  all 
intrusion." 

"Nay,  for  myself,  Margaret,"  said  the  good-natured 
old  man,  "since  it  must  be,  I  consent  to  be  put  an 
secret;  but  why  keep  old  Mordaunt  from  taking  a 
walk  in  this  beautiful  morning;  and  why  pr.  .ent 
young  Arthur  from  going  forth  with  the  rest  1  I  pro- 
mise you,  though  tney  term  him  a  philosopher,  yet 
he  showed  as  light  a  pair  of  heels  l-ast  night,  with 
the  young  Countess  de  Boisgelin,  as  any  gallant  in 
Provence. 

"  They  are  come  from  a  country,"  said  Margaret, 
"  in  which  men  are  trained  from  infancy  to  prefer 
their  duty  to  their  pleasure." 

The  poor  King,  led  into  the  council-closet,  saw  with 
internal  shuddering  the  fatal  cabinet  of  ebony,  bound 
with  silver,  which  had  never  been  opened  but  to  over- 
whelm him  with  weariness,  and  dolefully  calculated 
how  many  yawns  he  must  strangle  ere  he  sustained 
the  consideration  of  its  contents.  They  proved,  how- 
ever, when  laid  before  him.  of  a  kind  that  excited  even 
his  interest,  though  painfully. 

His  daughter  presented  him  with  a  short  and  clear 
view  of  the  debts  which  were  secured  on  his  domin- 
ions, and  for  which  they  were  mortgaged  in  various 
pieces  and  parcels.  She  then  showed  him,  by  an- 
other schedule,  the  large  claims  of  which  payment 
was  instantly  demandca,  to  disrharge  which  no  funds 
could  be  found  or  assigned.  The  King  defended  him- 
self like  others  in  his  forlorn  situation.  To  every 
claim  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  thousand  ducats,  he 
replied  by  the  assertion,  tViat  he  had  ten  thousand 
crowns  in  his  chancery,  and  showed  some  reluctance 
to  be  convinced,  till  repeatedly  urged  upon  him.  that 
the  same  sum  could  not  be  adequate  to  the  discharge 
of  thirty  times  the  amount. 

"Then,"  said  the  King,  somewhat  impatiently. 
"  why  not  pay  off' those  who  are  most  prfssing,  and 
let  the  others  wait  till  receipts  come  round  ?" 

"  It  is  a  practice  which  has  been  too  often  resorted 
too,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  and  it  is  but  a  part  of  ho- 
nesty to  pay  creditors  'vho  have  advanced  their  all  in 
your  Grace's  service. 

"But  are  we  not,"  said  Rene,  "King  of  both  the 
Sicilies,  Naples,  Arrag^n,  and  .Jerusalem  ?  And  why 
is  the  monarch  of  such  fair  kingdoms  to  be  pushed 
to  the  wall,  like  a  bankrupt  yeoman,  for  a  few  bagd 
of  paltry  crowns  ?" 

"You  are  indeed  rnonarch  of  these  kingdoms,"  sa-il 
Margaret  J  "but  is  it  necessary  to  remind  your  Ma- 
jesty that  It  is  but  as  I  am  Queen  of  England  m  wh;fri 
I  have  not  an  acre  of  land,  and  cannot  command  a 
penny  of  revenue  7  You  have  no  dominions  which 
are  a  source  of  revenue,  save  those  which  you  see  ii 
this  scroll,  with  an  exact  list  of  the  income  they 
afford.  It  is  totally  inadequate,  you  see,  to  mainrim 
your  state,  and  to  pay  the  large  engagements  incurred 
to  forrner  creditors." 

"  It  is  cruel  to  press  me  to  the  wall  thus,"  saiil  the 
poor  King.  "What  can  I  do?  If  I  am  poor,  J  can- 
not help  it.  lam  sure  I  would  pay  the  debts  you  talk 
of,  if  I  knew  the  way." 

"  Royal  father,  I  will  show  it  vou. — Resign  your 
useless  and  unavailing  dignity,  which,  with  the  pre- 
tensions attending  it,  serves  but  to  make  your  miseri-^s 
ridiculous.  Resign  your  rights  as  a  sovereign,  and 
the  income  which  cannot  be  stretched  out  to  the 
empty  excesses  of  a  beggarly  court,  will  enable  '••^^ 
to  enjoy,  in  ease  and  opulence,  all  tne  pleasures  you 
most  delight  in,  js  a  private  baron." 
29 
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"  Mari?nrpt,  you  ppe-.k  folly,"  nnswered  Rene,  some- 
what sternly.  "  A  king  and  liis  people  are  bound  by 
l;es  which  neither  can  sever  without  pfiiilt.  My  sub- 
jects are  my  flock,  I  am  their  shepherd.  Thev  are 
assi-'ned  to  my  governance  by  Heaven,  and  I  dare 
not  renounce  the  charge  of  protecting  them." 

"  Were  you  in  condition  to  do  so,''  answered  the 
Ciueen,  "  Margaret  would  bid  you  fight  to  the  death. 
But  don  your  harness,  long  disused— mount  your 
war-steed— cry  Rene  for  Provence  !  and  see  if  a 
hundred  men  will  "ather  ronnd  vour  standard.  Your 
fortresses  are  in  tlie  hands  of'sirangtrs;  army  vou 
have  none  ;  your  vassals  mav  have  good-will,  but 
(hey  lack  all  military  skill  and  soldierlike  discipline. 
Y'ju  stand  but  the  mere  skeleton  of  monarchy,  which 
France  or  Burgundy  may  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
whichever  first  puts  forth  his  arm  to  throw  it  down." 

The  tears  trickled  fast  down  the  old  King's  cheeks, 
when  this  unflattering  prospect  was  set  before  him, 
and  ne  could  not  forbear  owning  his  total  want  of 
power  to  defend  himself,  and  his  dominions,  and  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  often  thought  of  the  necessity  of 
compounding  for  his  resignation  with  one  of  his  pow- 
erful neighbours. 

"It  was  thy  interest,  Margaret,  harsh  and  severe 
as  you  are,  which  prevented  my  entering,  before  now, 
into  measures  most  painful  to  mv  feelings,  but  per- 
haps best  calculated  for  my  advantage.  But  I  had 
hoped  it  would  hold  on  for  my  day ;  and  thou,  my 
child,  with  the  talents  Heaven  has  given  thee,  wouldst, 
I  thought,  have  found  remedy  for  distresses  which 
I  cannot  escape,  otherwise  than  by  shunning  the 
thoughts  of  them." 

"  If  it  is  in  earnest  you  speak  of  my  interest,"  said 
Margaret,  "know,  that  your  resigning  Provence  will 
sati-fy  the  nearest,  and  almost  "the  "onlv  wish  that 
my  bosom  can  form  ;  but,  so  judge  me  Heaven,  as  it 
is  on  your  account,  gracious  sire,  as  well  as  mine, 
I'.iat  I  advise  your  compliance." 

'■  Say  no  more  on't,  child  ;  give  me  the  oarchment 
of  resignation,  and  I  will  sign  it :  I  see  thou  hast  it 
ready  drawn ;  let  us  sign  it,  and  then  we  will  over- 
take the  hawkers.  We  must  suffer  wo,  but  there  is 
iittift  need  to  sit  down  and  weep  for  it." 

"Do  you  not  ask,"  said  ^largaret,  surprised  at  his 
apathy,  "  to  whom  you  cede  your  dominions  ?" 

"  What  boots  it,"  answered  the  King,  "  since  they 
must  be  no  more  my  own  1  It  must  be  either  to 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  or  my  nephew  Louis— both 
powerful  and  poDtic  princes.  God  send  m  v  poor  peo- 
ple niay  have  no  cause  to  wish  their  old  "man  back 
again,  whose  only  pleasure  was  to  see  them  happy  and 
mirthful." 

''  It  is  to  Burgundy  you  resign  Provence,"  said 
Margaret. 

"I  would  have  preferred  him,"  answered  Rene; 
"  he  is  fierce,  but  not  malignant.  One  word  more, 
— are  mv  subjects'  privileges  and  immunities  fully 
secured  ?" 

"Amply,"  replied  the  Q,ueen  ;  "and  yourown  wants 
of  all  kinds  honourably  provided  for.  I  would  not 
leave  the  stipulations  in  your  favour  in  blank,  though 
i  might  perhaps  have  trusted  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
where  money  alone  is  concerned." 

"  I  ask  not  for  myself— with  my  viol  and  my  pencil, 
Rene  the  Troubadour  will  be  as  happy  as  ever  was 
Rene  the  King." 

So  saying,  with  practical  philosophy  he  whistled  the 
ourdnn  of  his  last  composed  arictfe,  and  signed  awav 


the  rest  of  his  royal  possessions  without  pulling  off  i  it  not." 


'  of  her  father's  temper.  Runs  positively  started, 
j  coloured,  and  stammered  with  passion,  as  he  intcr- 
[  rupted  her—"  Only  disown— on/y  relinquish— o;iZ> 
renounce  the  cause  of  my  grandchild,  the  son  of  iny 
dear  Yolande — his  rightful  claims  on  his  mother's 
inheritance ! — Margaret,  I  am  ashamed  for  thee.  Thy 
pride  is  an  excuse  for  thy  evil  temper;  but  what  is 
pride  worth  which  can  stoop  to  commit  an  act  of  dis- 
honourable meanness?  To  desert,  nay  disown  my 
own  flesh  and  blood,  because  the  youth  is  a  belli 
knight  under  shield,  and  disposed  to  battle  for  Wu 
right — I  were  worthv  that  harp  and  horn  rung  out 
shame  on  me,  should  I  listen  to  thee." 

Margaret  was  overcome  iti  some  measure  by  the 
old  man's  unexpected  opposition.  She  endeavoured, 
however,  to  show  that  there  was  no  occasion,  in  point 
of  honour,  why  Rene  should  engage  in  the  cause  ol 
a  wild  adventurer,  whose  right,  be  it  good  be  it  bad, 
was  only  upheld  by  some  petty  and  underhand  sup- 
plies of  money  from  France,  and  the  countenance  of 
a  few  of  the  restless  banditti  who  inhabit  the  borders 
of  all  nations.  But  ere  Rene  could  answer,  voices, 
raised  to  an  unusual  pitchy  were  heard  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  door  of  which  was  flung  open  by  an 
armed  knight,  covered  with  dust,  who  exhibited  all 
the  marks  of  a  long  jottrney. 

"  Here  I  am,"  he  said,  "father  of  my  mother — l)e- 
hold  your  grandson — Ferrand  de  Vaudemont ;  the  son 
of  your  lost  Yolande  kneels  at  your  feet,  and  implores 
a  blessing  on  him  and  his  enterprise." 

"  Thou  hast  it,"  replied  Rene,  "  and  may  it  pros- 
per with  thee,  gallant  youth,  image  of  thy  sainted 
mother— my  blessings,  my  prayers,  my  hopes,  go  with 
you  !" 

"And  you,  fair  aunt  of  England,"  said  the  young 
knight,  addressing  JMargaret,  "  you  who  are  yourself 
dispossessed  by  traitors,  will  you  not  own  the  cause  of 
a  kinsman  who  is  struggling  for  his  inheritance  ?" 

"I  wish  all  good  to  vour  person,  fair  nephew," 
answered  the  Queen  of  England,  "although  your 
features  are  strange  to  me.  But  to  advise  this  old  man 
to  adopt  your  cause,  wheri  it  is  desperate  in  the  ej'es 
of  all  wise  men,  were  impious  madness." 

"Is  my  cause  then  so  desperate?"  said  Ferrand; 
"forgive  me  if  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  And  does  my 
aunt  Margaret  say  this,  whose  strength  of  mind  sup- 
ported Lancaster  so  long,  after  the  spirits  of  her  war- 
riors had  been  quelled  by  defeat  ?  What — forgive  me, 
for  my  cause  must  be  pleaded— what  would  you  have 
said  had  my  mother  Yolande  been  capable  to  advise 
her  father  to  disown  your  own  Edward,  had  God  per- 
mitted him  to  reach  Provence  in  safety  V 

"Edward,"  said  Margaret,  weeping  as  she  spoke, 
"  was  incapah'e  of  desiring  his  friends  to  espouse  a 
quarrel  that  was  irremediable.  His,  too,  was  a  cause 
for  which  mighty  princes  and  peers  laid  lance  in  rest." 

"  Yet  Heaven  blessed  it  not — "  said  Vaudemont. 

"  Thine,"  continued  ^largaret,  "is  but  embraced 
by  the  robber  nobles  of  Germany,  the  upsta.t  burgh- 
ers of  the  Rhine  cities,  the  paltry  and  clownish  Con- 
federates of  the  Cantons." 

"  But  Heaven  has  blessed  it,"  replied  Vaudemont. 
"Know,  proud  woman,  that  I  come  to  interrupt  your 
treacherous  in trignes;  no  pettv  adventurer,  subsisting 
and  maintaining  warfare  by  sleight  rather  than  force, 
but  a  conqueror  from  a  bloody  field  of  battle,  in 
which  Heaven  has  tamed  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  of 
Burgundy." 

"It  is  false!"  said  the  Queen,  starting;  "  I  believe 


jlove,  OT  even  reading  the  instrument. 
"  What  is  this  ?"  he  said,  looking  at  another  and 
separate  parchment  of  much  briefer  contents.    "Must 


I      "  It  is  true,"  said  De  Vaudemont,  "  as  true  as  hea- 

;  ven  is  above  us. — It  is  four  days  since  I  left  the  field 

of  Granson,  heaped  with  Burgimdy's  mercenaries- 


my  kinsman  Charles  have  both  the  Sicilies,  Catalo-  i  his  wealth,  his  jewels,  his  plate,  his  magnificent  de 


nia,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  poor  re 
mainder  of  Provence  ?  Methinks,  in  decency,  some 
greaterextent  of  parchment  should  have  been  allowed 
to  so  ample  a  cession." 

"That  deed,"  says  Margaret,  "only  disowns  and 
I'^linquishes  all  countenance  of  Ferrand  de  Vaude- 
■ion.''s  rash  attempt  on  Lorraine,  and  renounces 
ail  quarrel  on  that  account  against  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy." 

For  once  Margiret  miscalculated  the  tractability 


corations,  the  prize  of  the  poor  Swiss,  who  scarce 
can  tell  their  value.  Know  you  this.  Queen  Mar- 
garet ?"  continued  the  yining  soldier,  showing  the 
well-known  jewel  which  decorated  the  Duke's  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  "  think  you  not  the  lion  was 
closely  hunted  when  he  left  such  trophies  as  these 
behind  him  ?" 

3Iargaret  looked  with  dazzled  eyes  and  bewildered 
thoughts,  upon  a  token  which  confirmed  the  Duke'a 
defeat,  and   the  extinction  of  her  last  hope.s.     Her 
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father,  on  the  contrary,  wns  struck  with  the  heroistri 
ot"  the  younj;  warrior,  a  quality  which,  exci-pt  as  it 
existed  in  his  daughter  Marctaret,  had,  he  feared, 
taken  leave  of  his  family.  Adinirini;  in  his  heart  the 
youth  who  exposed  himself  to  danger  for  the  meed  of 
praise,  almost  as  much  as  he  did  the  poets  hy  whom 
the  warrior's  fame  is  rendered  immortal,  he  hugged 
his  2;rand3on  to  his  bosom,  bidding  him  "  gird  onliis 
sword  in  strength,"  and  assuring  him,  if  money  coidd 
advance  his  afiairs,  he,  Kuig  Rt^ne,  could  command 
ten  thousand  crowns,  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  which, 
was  at  Ferrand's  command;  thus  giving  proof  of 
what  had  been  said  of  him,  that  his  head  was  incapa- 
ble of  containing  two  ideas  at  the  same  time. 

We  return  to  Arthur,  who,  with  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land's secretary,  Mordaunt,  had  been  not  a  little  sur- 
prised by  the  entrance  of  the  Count  de  Vaudemont, 
calling  himself  Duke  of  Lorraine,  into  the  anteroom, 
in  which  they  kept  a  kind  of  jruard,  followed  by  a  tall 
strong  Swiss,  with  a  huge  halberd  over  his  shoulder. 
The  prince  naming  himself,  Arthur  di  '  not  think  it 
becoming  to  oppose  his  entrance  to  t  e  presence  of 
his  grandfather  and  aunt,  especially  as  t  was  obvious 
that  his  opposition  must  have  created  an  affray.  In 
the  huge  staring  halberdier,  who  had  sense  enough  to 
remain  in  the  anteroom,  Arthur  w-as  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  recognise  Sigismund  Biedermnn,  who,  after 
staring  wildly  at  him  for  a  moment,  like  a  dog  which 
suddenly  recognises  a  favourite,  rushed  up  to  the 
young  Englishman  with  a  wild  cry  of  gladness,  and 
in  hurried  accents,  told  him  how  happy  he  was  to 
meet  with  him,  and  that  he  had  matters  of  importance 
to  tell  him.  It  was  at  no  time  easy  for  Sigismund  to 
arrange  his  ideas,  and  now  they  were  altogether  con- 
fused, by  the  triumijhant  joy  which  he  expressed  for 
the  recent  victory  of  his  countrymen  over  the  Duke 
of  Bursundy;  and  it  was  with  wonder  that  Arthur 
heard  his  confused  and  nide,  but  faithful  tale. 

"Look  you.  King  Arthur,  the  Duke  had  come  up 
with  his  huge  army  as  far  as  Granson,  which  is  near 
the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  of  Neufchatel.  There  were 
fi\e  or  six  hundred  confederates  in  the  place,  and  they 
hild  it  till  provisions  failed,  and  then  you  know  they 
were  forced  to  give  it  over.  But  though  hunger  is 
hard  to  bear,  they  had  better  have  borne  it  a  day  or 
two  longer,  for  the  butcher  Charles  hung  them  all 
up  by  the  neck,  upon  trees  round  the  place, — and 
there  was  no  swallowing  for  them,  you  know,  after 
such  usage  as  that.  Mean  while  all  was  busy  on  our 
hills,  and  every  man  that  had  a  sword  or  lance  ac- 
coutred himself  with  it.  Vfe  met  at  Neufchatel,  and 
some  Germans  joined  us  with  the  noble  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine. Ah,  King  Arthur,  there  is  a  leader! — we  all 
think  him  second  but  to  Rudolph  of  Donnerhugel — 
you  saw  him  even  now — it  was  he  that  went  into 
that  room — and  you  saw  him  before, — it  is  he  that 
was  the  Blue  Knight  of  Bale;  but  we  called  him 
Laurenz  then,  for  Rudolph  said,  his  presence  among 
us  must  not  be  known  to  our  father,  and  I  did  not 
know  myself  at  that  time  who  he  really  was.  Well, 
when  we  came  to  Neufchatel  we  were  a  goodly  com- 
pany; we  were  fifteen  thousand  stout  confederates, 
and  of  others,  Germans  and  Lorraine  men,  I  will 
warrant  you  five  thousand  more.  We  heard  that  the 
Biirgundian  was  sixty  thousand  in  the  field;  but  we 
heard,  at  the  same  time,  that  Charles  had  hung  up 
our  brethren  like  dogs,  and  the  man  was  not  amon? 
us — among  the  confederates,  I  mean — w  ho  would 
stay  to  count  heads,  when  the  questioi  was  to 
avenge  ti.em.  I  would  voti  could  have  h?ard  the 
roar  of  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  demanding  to  be  led 
against  the  butcher  of  their  brethnn!  My  father 
himself,  who,  you  know,  is  usually  so  eaf.-er  for 
peace,  now  gave  the  first  voice  for  battle,  so,  'n  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  we  descended  the  lake  towards 
Gr;.nson,  with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  weapons  in  our 
hands,  determined  to  have  death  or  vengeance.  We 
came  to  a  sort  of  strait,  between  Vauxmoreux  and 
the  lake;  there  were  horse  on  the  level  ground  be- 
tween the  mountaui  and  the  lake,  and  a  large  body 
of  infantry  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  his  followers  engaged  the  horse,  while  we 
climbed  the  hill  to  dispossess  the  infantry.  It  was 
with  us  the  affair  of  a  moment.    Everv  man  of  us 


was  at  home  among  the  Cfags,  and  Charles  s  men 
were  stuck  among  them  as  thou  wert,  Arthur,  when 
thou  didst  first  come  to  Geierstein.  But  there  were 
no  kind  maidens  to  lend  them  their  hands  to  help 
them  down.  No,  no— There  were  pikes,  clubs,  and 
halberds,  many  a  one,  to  dash  and  thrust  them  from 
places  where  they  could  hardly  keep  their  feet  had 
there  been  no  one  to  disturb  them.  So  the  horsemen, 
pushed  by  the  Lorrainers,  and  seeing  us  upon  their 
finnks,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them, 
'rhen  we  drew  together  again  on  a  fair  field,  which  13 
huon  campagna,  as  the  Italian  says,  where  the  hills 
retire  from  the  lake.  But  lo  you,  we  had  scarce 
arrayed  our  ranks,  when  we  heard  such  a  din  and 
clash  of  instruments,  such  a  trample  of  their  grea 
horses,  such  a  shouting  and  crying  of  men,  as  if  al. 
the  soldiers,  and  all  the  minstrels  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, were  striving  which  should  make  the  loudest 
noise.  Then  there  was  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  ap- 
proaching us,  and  we  began  to  see  we  must  do  or 
die,  for  this  was  Charles  and  his  whole  army  come  to 
support  his  vangusrd.  A  blast. from  the  mountaia 
dispersed  the  dust,  fir  they  had  halted  to  prepare  for 
battle.  O,  good  Arthur!  you  would  have  given  ten 
years  of  life  but  to  have  seen  the  sight.  There  were 
thousands  of  horse  all  in  complete  array,  glancing 
against  the  sun,  and  hundreds  of  knights  with  crowns 
of  gold  and  silver  on  their  helmets,  and  thick  masses 
of  spears  on  foot,  and  cannon,  as  they  call  them.  I 
did  not  know  what  things  they  were,  which  they 
drew  on  heavily  with  bullocks  and  placed  before  their 
army,  but  I  knew  more  of  them  before  the  morning 
was  over.  Well,  we  were  ordered  to  draw  up  in  a 
hollow  square,  as  we  are  taught  at  exercise,  and  be- 
fore we  pushed  forwards,  we  were  commanded,  as  ia 
the  godly  rule  and  guise  of  our  warfare,  to  kneel  down 
and  pray  to  God,  Our  Ladv,  and  the  blessed  saints; 
and  we  tifterwards  learned  that  Charles,  in  his  arro- 
gance, thought  we  asked  for  mercy— Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  a 
proper  jest.  If  my  father  once  knelt  to  him,  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  Christian  blood  and  godly  peace;  but  on 
the  field  of  battle,  Arnold  Biederman  would  not  have 
knelt  to  him  and  his  whole  chivalry,  though  he  had 
stood  alone  with  his  sons  on  that  field.  Well,  but 
Charles,  supposing  we  asked  grace,  was  determined 
to  show  us  that  we  had  asked  it  at  a  graceless  face 
for  he  cried,  '  Fire  my  cannon  on  the  coward  slaves 
it  is  all  the  mercy  they  have  to  expect  from  me!'— 
Bang — bang— bang — off"  went  the  things  I  told  vou 
of,  like  thunder  and  lightning,  and  some  mischief 
they  did,  but  the  less  that  we  were  kneeling;  and  the 
saints  doubtless  gave  the  huge  balls  a  hoist  over  the 
heads  of  those  wno  were  asking  grace  from  them,  but 
from  no  mortal  creatures.  So  we  had  the  signal  to 
rise  and  rush  on,  and  I  promise  you  there  were  no 
sluggards.  Every  man  felt  ten  men's  strength.  My 
halberd  is  no  child's  toy— if  you  have  forgotten  it, 
there  it  is— and  yet  it  trembled  in  my  grasp  as  if  it; 
had  been  a  willow  wand  to  drive  cows  with.  On  we 
went,  when  suddenly  the  cannon  were  silent,  and  the 
earth  shook  with  another  and  continued  growl  and 
battering,  like  thunder  under  ground.  It  was  the 
men-at-arms  rushing  to  charge  us.  But  our  leaders 
knew  their  trade,  and  had  seen  such  a  sight  before — 
—it  was.  Halt,  halt— kneel  down  in  the  front— stoop 
in  the  second  rank — close  shoulder  to  shoulder  like 
brethren,  lean  all  spears  forward  and  receive  them 
like  an  iron  wall !  On  they  rushed,  and  there  was  u 
rending  of  lances  that  would  have  served  the  Unter- 
walden  old  women  with  splinters  of  firewood  for  a 
iwelvemontli.  Down  went  armed  horse — down  went 
accoutred  knight— down  went  banner  and  banner- 
man— down  went  peaked  boot  and  crowned  helmet, 
and  of  those  who  fell  not  a  man  escnpea  with  life. 
So  they  drew  off  in  confusion,  and  were  getting  i» 
order  to  charge  again,  when  the  noble  Duke  Ferrand 
and  his  horsemen  dashed  at  them  in  their  own  way, 
and  we  moved  onward  to  support  h  m.  Thus  (m  we 
pressed,  and  the  foot  hardly  waited  '  or  us,  seeing  their 
cavalry  so  handled.  Then  if  you  h  td  seen  the  dust 
and  heard  the  blows!  the  noise  ot  a  hundred  thou- 
sand tb  eshers,  the  flight  of  the  chaff  which  they  drive 
about,  would  be  but  a  tvpe  of  it.  On  my  word.  I 
almost  thought  it  shame  tc  lash  about  my  hattjerd. 
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the  rout  was  so  helplessly  piteous.    Hundreds  were  j 
K'ain  unrcsisiing,  and  the  whole  army  was  in  com- 
plete rti^^ht.''  .  ^^.    I 

"3Iy  father— my  father!"  exclaimed  .Arthur;  mi 
such  a  rout,  what  can  liave  become  of  him  7"  _      | 

"He  escaped  safely,"  said  the  Swiss;  ''fled  with  i 
Charles."  I 

"  It  must  h-ive  been  a  bloody  field  ere  he  fled,  re- 1 
l/ued  the  Enjilishman. 

"Nay,"  answered  Sigismund,  "he  took  no  part  in 
the  fight,  but  merely  remained  by  Charles;  and  pri- 
soners said  it  was  well  for  us,  for  rhat  he  is  a  man  of  | 
great  counsel  and  action  in  the  wars.  And  as  to  flying,  i 
a  man  in  such  a  matter  must  go  back  if  he  cannot 
press  forward,  and  there  is  no  shame  in  itj  especially 
if  you  be  not  engaged  in  your  own  person.'  I 

As  hcsDoke  thus,  their  conversation  wasinterrupted 
by  ilordaunt,  with  "  Hush,  hush— the  King  and  Queen 
come  forth." 

'"What  am  I  to  do?"  said  Sigismund,  in  some 
alarm.  "I  care  not  for  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ;_ but 
what  am  I  to  do  when  Kings  and  Queens  enter?" 

"Do  nothing  but  rise,  unbonnet  yourself,  and  be 
silent." 

Sigismund  did  as  he  was  directed. 

King  Rene  came  forth  arm  in  arm  with  his  grand- 
son ;  and  Margaret  followed,  with  deep  disappoint- 
ment and  vcvation  on  her  brow.  She  signed  to  Ar- 
thur as  she  passed,  and  said  to  him— "INIake  thyself 
master  of  ihe  truth  of  this  most  unexpected  news, 
and  bring  the  particulars  to  me.  Mordaunt  will  in- 
ti'oduce  thee." 

She  then  cast  a  look  on  the  young  Swiss,  and  re- 
plied courteously  to  his  awkward  saki'ation.  The 
royal  party  then  left  the  room,  Rene  bent  on  carrying 
his  grandson  to  the  sporting-party,  which  had  been 
interrupted,  and  Margaret  to  seek  the  solitude  of  her 
private  apartment,  and  await  the  confirmation  of 
what  she  regarded  as  evil  tidings. 

They  were  no  sooner  passed,  than  Sigismund  ob- 
served,—" .A.nd  so  that  is  a  King  and  Queen  !— Ptfste  ! 
The  King  looks  somewhat  liKc  old  Jaconin,  the  violer, 
that  used  to  scrape  on  the  fiddle  to  us  when  he  came 
to  Ge.jrstein  in  his  rounds.  Bat  the  Queen  is  a  stately 
creature.  Tlie  chief  "ovv  of  the  herd,  who  carries  the 
bouquets  and  garlands,  and  leads  the  rest  to  the  chalet, 
has  not  a  statelier  pace.  .A.nd  how  deftly  you  ap- 
proached her  and  spoke  to  her !  I  could  not  have  done 
it  wiih  so  much  grace— But  it  is  like  that  you  have 
served  apprentice  to  the  court  trade  ?" 

"  Leave  that  for  the  present,  good  Sigismimd," 
answered  .\rihur,  "  and  tell  me  more  of  this  battle  ?" 

"  I3v  Saint  I\Iary,  but  I  must  have  some  victuals 
and  drink  first,"  said  Sigismund,  "if  your  credit  in 
this  fine  place  reaches  so  far." 

"Doubt  it  not,  Sigismund,"  said  Arthur;  and,  by 
the  intervention  of  Mordaunt,  he  easily  procured,  in  a 
more  retired  apartment,  a  collation  and  wine,  to 
which  the  young  Biederman  did  great  horiour,  smack- 
ing his  lips  with  much  gusto  after  the  delicious  wines, 
to  which,  in  spite  of  his  father's  ascetic  precepts,  his 
palate  was  beginning  to  be  considerably  formed  and 
nabiiuated.  When  he  found  himself  alone  with  a 
flask  of  cote  roti  and  a  biscuit,  and  his  friend  Arthur, 
he  was  easily  led  to  continue  his  tale  of  conquest. 

'•  Well — wliere  was  I— Oh.  where  we  broke  their 
infantry — well — they  never  rallied,  and  fell  into  greater 
co;-.-fusioa  at  every  step — and  we  migiu  have  slaugh- 
tered one  half  of  them,  had  we  not  stopt  to  examine 
Charles's  camp.  Mercy  on  us,  Arthur,  what  a  sight 
was  there!  Every  pavilion  was  full  ot  rich  clothes, 
eplendid  armour,  and  great  dishes  and  flagons,  which 
Bome  men  said  were  of  silver;  but  I  knew  there  was 
not  so  much  silver  in  the  world,  and  was  sure  they 
must  be  of  pewter,  rarely  burnished.  Here  there  were 
nosts  of  laced  lackeys,  and  grooms,  and  pages,  and  as 
many  attendants  as  tnere  were  soldiers  in  the  army; 
and  thousands,  for  what  I  knew,  of  pretty  maidens. 
I?y  the  same  token  both  menials  and  maidens  placed 
tlieinselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  victors;  but  I  pro- 
nuse  you  that  my  father  was  right  severe  on  aiy  who 
would  abuse  the  ri;:hts  of  war.  But  some  of  our 
young  men  did  not  mind  him.  till  he  taiighi  them 
otiedjoucH  with  the stafiof  his  halberd.    Well,  Arthur, 


there  was  fine  plundering,  for  the  Germans  and 
French  that  were  with  us  ntled  every  thing,  and  some 
of  our  men  followed  the  example — it  is  very  catching 
— Sol  got  into  Charles's  own  pavilion,  wliere  Ru- 
dolph and  some  of  his  people  were  trying  to  keep  out 
every  one,  thai  he  might  have  the  spoiling  of  it  him- 
self, I  think;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  Bernese  of  them 
all,  dared  lay  truncheon  over  my  pate;  so  1  entered, 
and  saw  them  putting  piles  of  pewter-trenchers,  so 
clean  as  to  look  like  silver,  into  chests  and  trunks.  I 
pressed  thi-ough  them  into  the  inner  place,  and  there 
was  Charles's  pallet-bed — I  will  do  him. justice,  it  was 
the  only  hard  one  ia  his  camp — and  there  was  fine 
sparkling  stones  and  pebbles  lying  about  among 
gauntlets,  boots,  vambraces,  and  suchlike  gear — So  I 
till. light  of  your  father  and  you,  and  looked  for  some- 
thing, when  what  should  I  see  but  my  old  friend 
here,"  (here  he  drew  Queen  Margaret's  necklace  from 
his  bosom,)  "  which  I  knew,  because  you  remember  I 
recov  :red  it  from  the  Scharfgerichter  at  Bnsach. — 
'Oh  !  you  pretty  sparklers,'  said  I,  'you  shall  bo 
Biiigundiun  no  longer,  but  go  back  to  my  honest  Eng- 
lish friends,'  and  therefore" ; 

"It  is  of  immense  value,"  said  Arthut,  "  and  be- 
longs not  to  my  father  or  to  me,  but  to  the  Queen  you 
saw  but  now." 

"And  she  will  become  it  rarely,"  answered  Sigis- 
mund. "Were  she  but  a  score,  or  a  score  and  a  half 
years  younger,  she  were  a  gallant  wife  for  a  Swiss 
landliolder.  I  would  warrant  her  to  keep  his  house- 
hold in  high  order." 

"She  will  reward  thee  liberally  for  recovering  her 
property,"  said  Arthur,  scarce  suppressing  a  smile  at 
the  idea  of  the  proud  Margaret  becoming  the  house- 
wife of  a  Swiss  Shepherd. 

"Hiiyv— reward  I"  said  the  Swiss.  "Bethink  thee 
I  arn  Sigismund  Biederman,  the  son  of  the  Landam 
man  of  Unterwalden — I  am  not  a  base  lanz-Imeclit, 
to  be  paid  for  courtesy  with  piastres.  Let  her  grant 
me  a  kind  word  of  thanks,  or  the  matter  of  a  kiss, 
and  I  am  well  contented." 

"A  kiss  of  her  hand,  perhaps,"  said  Arthur,  again 
smiling  at  his  friend's  simplicity. 

"Unifih,  the  hand !  Well !  it  may  do  for  a  Queen  of 
some  fifty  years  and  odd,  but  would  be  poor  homage 
to  a  Queen  of  May." 

Arthur  here  brought  back  the  youth  to  the  subject 
of  his  battle,  and  learned  that  the  slaughter  of  the 
Duke's  forces  in  the  flight  had  been  in  no  degree  equal 
to  the  importance  of  the  action. 

"Many  rode  off  on  horseback,"  said  Sigismund; 
"  and  our  German  reitevs  flew  on  the  spoil,  when  they 
should  have  followed  the  chase.  And,  besides,  to 
speak  truth,  Charles's  camp  delaved  our  very  selves 
in  the  pursuit ;  but  had  we  gone  half  a  mile  further, 
and  seen  our  friends  hanging  on  trees,  not  a  confede- 
rate would  have  stopped  from  the  chase  while  he  had 
limbs  to  carry  iiim  in  pursuit." 

"And  what  has  become  of  the  Duke?" 

"Charles  has  retreate'l  into  Burgundy,  like  a  boar 
who  has  flit  the  touch  of  the  spear,  and  is  more  en- 
raged than  hurt ;  but  i-s  they  say,  sad  and  sulky. 
Others  report  that  he  has  collected  all  his  scattered 
army,  and  immense  forces  besides,  and  has  screwed 
his  subjects  to  give  him  money,  so  that  we  may  ex- 
pect another  brush.  But  all  Switzerland  will  jom  us 
after  sueli  a  victory." 

"And  mv  father  is  with  him?"  said  Arthur. 

"Truly  '.e  is,  and  has  in  a  right  godly  manner  triei) 
to  set  afi  ot  a  treaty  of  peace  with  my  own  father. 
But  it  will  scan  e  succeed.  Charles  is  as  mad  as  ever; 
and  our  people  are  right  proud  of  our  victory,  and  so 
they  well  may.  Nrveilheless,  my  father  for  ever 
preaches  that  such  victories,  and  such  heaps  of  wealth, 
will  caange  our  ancient  manners,  and  thai  the  plough- 
man will  leave  his  labour  to  turn  soldier.  He  says 
much  about  it;  but  why  money,  choice  meat  ami 
wine,  and  fine  clolhina.  sliould  do  so  much  harm,  x 
cannot  bring  my  poor  brains  to  see — And  many  better 
heads  than  mine  are  as  much  puzzled.— Here's  to 
you,  friend  Arthur.— This  isciioice  liquor!" 

"And   what  brings  you  and  your  General.  Prinr-o 
Ferrand,  post  to  Nancy?"  said  the  young  English 
man. 
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"Faith,  you  are  j'ourself  the  cause  of  our  journey." 

"]  the  cause?"  said  Arthur.— "  Why,  how  could 
that  ho?" 

"  Why,  it  is  said  yon  and  Queen  I\Iart;aret  are  urg- 
ing this  .lid  fiddling  King  Rene  to  yield  up  his  lerriio- 
ries  to  Charles,  and  to  disown  Ferrand  in  liis  claim 
upon  Lorraine.  And  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  sent  a 
man  that  voj  know  well— that  is,  you  do  nol  know 
him,  hut  you  know  some  of  his  family,  and  he  knows 
more  of  you  than  you  wot— (o  put  a  spoke  in  your 
wheel,  and  prevent  your  gettini?  for  Charles  the 
county  of  Provence,  or  preventing  Ferrand  being 
troubled  or  traversed  in  his  natural  rights  over  Lor- 
raine." 

"  On  my  word,  Sigismund,  I  cannot  comprehend 
you,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Well."  replied  the  Swiss,  "  my  lot  is  a  hard  one. 
All  our  house  say  that  I  can  comprehend  nothing, 
and  I  shall  be  ne.xt  tolil  that  nobody  can  comprehend 
me. — Well,  in  plain  language,  1  mean  my  imcic, 
Count  Albert,  as  he  calls  himself,  of  Geierstein, — my 
father's  brother." 

"Anne  of  Geierstein's  father!"  echoed  Arthur. 

"Ay,  truly;  1  thought  we  should  find  some  mark 
to  make  you  know  hirn  by." 

"  But  I  never  saw  him." 

"  Ay,  but  you  have  though — An  able  man  he  is,  and 
knows  more  of  every  man's  business  than  the  man 
does  himself.  Oh!  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Salamander!" 

''Pshaw,  Sigismund,  how  can  you  believe  that 
nonsense?"  answered  Arthur. 

"  Rudolph  told  me  you  were  as  much  bewildered  as 
I  was  that  night  at  Graffs-lust,"  answered  the  Swiss. 

"If  I  were  so,  I  was  the  greater  ass  for  my  pains," 
answered  Arthur. 

"VVell,  but  this  uncle  of  mine  has  got  some  of  the 
old  conjuring  books  from  the  library  at  Arnheim,  and 
they  say  lie  can  pass  from  place  to  place  \yith  more 
tlian  mortal  speed  ;  and  that  he  is  helped  in  his  de- 
signs by  mightier  counsellors  than  mere  men.  Always, 
however,  though  so  able  and  highly  endowed,  his 
gifts,  whether  coming  from  a  lawfiil  or  unlawful 
quarter,  bring  him  no  abiding  advantage.  He  is  eter- 
nallv  plunged  into  strife  and  danger." 

"I  know  few  particulars  of  his  life,"  said  Arthur, 
disguising  as  much  as  he  could  his  anxiety  to  hear 
moreof  hjm  ;  "  but  I  have  heard  that  he  left  Switzer- 
land to  join  the  Emperor." 

"True,"  answered  the  young  Swiss,  "and  married 
the  young  Baroness  of  Arnheim,— but  afterwards  he 
incurred  my  namesake's  imperial  displeasure,  and  not 
less  that  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.  They  say  you  can- 
not live  in  Rome  and  strive  with  tliePope;  so  my 
uncle  though!  it  best  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  betake 
himself  (o  Charles's  court,  who  willingly  received  no- 
blemen from  all  countries,  so  that  they  had  good 
sounding  names,  with  the  titje  of  Count,  Marquis, 
Baron,  or  suchlike,  to  march  in  front  of  thetn.  So 
my  uncle  was  most  kindlv  received;  but  within  this 
year  or  two  all  this  friendship  has  been  broken  up. 
Uncle  Albert  obtained  a  great  lead  in  some  mysterious 
societies,  of  wdiich  Charles  disapproved,  and  set  so  hard 
at  my  poor  uncle,  that  he  was  fain  to  take  orders  and 
finave  his  hair  rather  than  lose  his  head.  But  though 
he  cut  off  his  hair,  his  brain  remains  as  busy  as  ever ; 
anti  although  the  Duke  suffered  him  to  be  ai  large,  yet 
he  found  hlrn  so  often  in  his  way,  that  all  men  be- 
lieved he  waited  but  an  excuse  for  seizing  upon  iiim 
and  putting  him  to  death.  But  my  uncle  persists 
that  he  fears  not  Charles;  and  that,  Duke  as  he  is, 
(.  liarles  has  more  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  him. — And 
80  you  saw  how  boldly  he  plaved  his  part  at  La  Fe- 
rettc." 

"  Bv  Saint  George  of  Windsor!"  exclaimed  Arthur, 
"the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's?" 

"Oh  ho!  you  understand  me  now.  W\'ll,  he  took 
It  upon  him  that  Charles  would  not  dare  to  punish 
him  for  his  share  in  De  Hagenbach's  death  ;  and  no 
more  did  he,  although  uncle  Albert  sai  and  voted  in 
the  Estates  of  Burgundy,  and  stirred  them  up  all  he 
could  to  refuse  giving  Charles  the  money  he  asked  of 
them.  But  when  the  Swiss  war  broke  out,  uncle 
Albert  became  assured  his  bein;j  a  clergyman  would 


be  no  longer  his  protection,  and  that  the  Duke  in- 
tended to  have  him  accused  of  corresponding  with  his 
broiher,  and  countrymen;  and  so  he  appeared  sud- 
denly in  Ferrand's  camp  at  Neufchatel,  and  sent  a 
message  to  Charles  ^hat  he  renounced  his  allegiance, 
and  bid  him  defiance/' 

"A  singular  siory  of  an  active  and  versatile  man," 
said  the  young  Englishman. 

"Oh,  you  mav  seek  the  world  for  a  man  like  uncia 
Albert.  Then  he  knows  every  thing ;  and  he  told 
Duke  Ferrand  what  you  vvere  about  here,  and  offered 
to  go  and  bring  more  certain  information — ay,  though 
he  left  the  Swiss  camp  but  five  or  six  days  liefore  the 
battle,  and  the  distance  between  Aries  and  Neufcha- 
tel be  four  hundred  miles  complete,  yet  he  met  him  on 
his  return,  when  Duke  Ferrand,  with  me  to  show 
him  the  way,  was  hastening  hitherward,  having  set 
of!  from  the  very  field  of  battle." 

"Met  him  !"  said  Arthur—"  Met  whom ?— Met  the 
Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's?" 

"Ay,  I  mean  so,"  replied  Sigismund;  "but  he  was 
habited  as  a  Carmelite  monk.' 

"A  Carmelite  !"  said  Arthur,  a  sudden  light  flash- 
ing on  him;  "and  I  was  so  blind  as  to  recommend 
his  services  to  the  Queen  !  I  remember  well  that  he 
kept  his  face  much  concealed  in  his  cowl— and  I, 
foolish  beast,  to  fall  so  grossly  into  the  snare  ! — And 
yet  perhaps  it  is  as  \yell  the  transaction  was  inter- 
rupted,*ince  I  fear,  if  carried  successfully  through, 
all  must  have  been  disconcerted  by  this  astounding 
defeat." 

Their  conversation  had  thus  far  proceeded,  when 
Mordaunt  appearing,  summoned  Arthur  to  his  royal 
mistress's  apartment.  In  that  gay  palace,  a  glooniy 
room,  whose  windows  looked  upon  some  part  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  edifice,  but  excluded  every  oiher 
object,  save  broken  walls  and  tottering  columns,  was 
the  retreat  which  Margaret  had  chosen  for  her  own. 
She  received  Albert  with  a  kindness,  more  touching 
that  it  was  the  inmate  of  so  proud  and  fiery  a  dispo- 
sition,—of  a  heart  assailed  with  many  woes,  and  feel- 
ing uiem  severely. 

"Alas,  poor  Arthur!"  she  said,  "thy  life  begina 
where  thy  father's  threatens  to  end,  in  useless  labour 
to  save  a  sinking  vessel.  The  rushing  leak  pours  in 
its  waters  faster  than  human  force  can  lighten  or 
discharge.  All— all  goes  wrong,  when  our  unhappy 
cause  becomes  connected  with  it — Strength  becomes 
weakness,  wisdom  folly,  and  valour  cosyardice.  The 
Diikj  of  Burgundy,  hitherto  victorious  in  all  his  bold 
undertakings,  has  but  to  entertain  the  momentary 
thought  of  yielding  succour  to  Lancaster,  and  behold 
his  sword  is  broken  by  a  peasant's  flail;  and  liis  dis- 
ciplined army,  held  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  fliea 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  ;  while  their  spoils  are  di- 
vided by  renegade  German  hirelings,  and  barbarous 
Alpine  shepherds  ! — What  more  hast  thou  learned  of 
this  strange  tale  ?" 

"Little,  madam,  but  what  you  have  heard.  The 
worst  additions  are,  that  the  battle  was  shamefully 
cowardlike,  and  completely  lost,  with  every  advantage 
to  have  won  it— the  best,  that  the  Burgundian  army 
has  been  rather  dispersed  than  destroyed,  and  that  the 
Duke  himself  has  escaped,  and  is  rallying  his  forces 
in  Ufiper  Burgundy." 

"To  sustain  a  new  defeat,  or  engage  in  a  protracted 
and  doubtful  contest,  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  defeat 
itself     Where  is  thy  falner?" 

"  With  the  Duke,  madam,  as  I  have  been  informed," 
replied  Arthur. 

"Hie  to  him,  and  say  I  charge  him  to  look  afier 
his  own  safety,  and  care  no  farther  for  my  interests. 
This  last  blow  has  sunk  me— I  a_m  without  an  ally, 
without  a  friend,  without  treasure" 

"Not  so,  madam,"  replied  Arthur.  "One  piece 
of  good  fortune  has  brought  back  to  your  Grace  this 
inestimable  relic  of  your  fortunes."— And  producing 
the  precious  necklace,  ho  gave  the  history  of  its  re- 
covery. 

"  I  "rejoice  at  the  chance  wdiich  has  restored  these 
diamonds,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that  in  point  of  grati- 
tude, at  least,  I  may  not  be  utterly  bankrupt.  Carry 
them  to  vour  falher — tell  him  my  schemes  are  over — 
and  my  heart,  w  hich  so  long  clung  to  hope  is  broken 
29* 
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at  last.— Tell  him  the  trinkets  are  his  own,  and  to  his 
own  use  let  him  apply  them.  Thty  will  but  poorly 
repriy  the  noble  earldom  of  Oxford,  lost  in  the  cause 
ri(  lipr  who  sends  them." 

"Koyal  madam,"  said  the  j^uth,  "  be  assured  my 
father  would  sooner  live  by  service  as  a  schwarz- 
reiler,  than  become  a  burden  on  your  misfortimes." 

"  He  never  yet  disobeyed  command  of  mine,"  said 
M:iruaret ;  "  and  this  is  the  last  I  will  lay  upon  him. 
If  lie  is  .00  rich  or  too  proud  to  benefit  by  his  (iueen's 
behest,  he  will  find  enough  of  poor  Lancastrians  who 
.have  fewer  means  or  fewer  scruples." 

"There  is  yet  a  circumstance  I  have  to  commu- 
nicate," said  Arthur,  and  recounted  the  history  of 
Albert  of  Geierstrein,  and  the  disguise  of  a  Carmelite 
monk. 

"Are  you  such  a  fool,"  answered  the  Queen,  "as 
to  suppose  this  man  has  any  supernatural  powers 
to  aid  him  in  his  ambitious  projects  and  his  hasty 
journeys?" 

"  No,  madam— but  it  is  whispered  that  the  Count 
Albert  of  Geierstein,  or  this  black  Priest  of  .Sr.  Paul's, 
IS  a  chief  amongst  the  Secret  Societies  of  Germany, 
which  even  princes  dread  whilst  they  hale  them; 
for  the  man  that  can  command  a  hundred  daggers, 
must  be  feared  even  oy  those  who  rule  thousands  of 
swords." 

"  Can  this  person,"  said  the  Queen,  "  being  now  a 
churchman,  retain  authority  amongst  those  ^'ho  deal 
in  life  and  death  1    It  is  contrary  to  the  canons." 

"  It  would  seem  so.  royal  madam  ;  but  every  thing 
in  these  dark  institutions  differs  from  what  is  prac- 
tise i  in  the  light  of  day.  Prelates  are  often  heads  of 
a  Vehmique  bench,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
exercises  the  dreadful  office  of  their  chief,  as  Duke  of 
Westphalia,  the  principal  region  in  which  these  So- 
cieties flourish.*  Such  privileges  attach  to  the  secret 
influence  of  the  chiefs  of  this  dark  association,  as  may 
well  seem  supernatural  to  those  who  are  unapprized 
of  circumstances,  of  which  men  shun  to  speak  in  plain 
terms." 

"  Let  him  be  wizard  or  assassin."  said  the  Queen, 
"I  thank  him  for  having  comributed  to  interrupt  my 
plan  of  the  old  man's  cession  of  Provence,  which,  as 
events  stand,  would  have  stripped  Rene  of  his  do- 
minions, without  furthering  our  plan  of  invading 
England. — Once  more,  be  stirring  with  the  dawn,  and 
bend  thy  way  back  to  thy  father,  and  charge  him  to 
care  for  himself  and  think  no  more  of  me.  Bretagne, 
where  the  heir  of  Lancaster  resides,  will  be  the  safest 
place  of  refuge  for  its  bravest  followers.  Along  the 
Rhine,  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  it  would  seem,  haunts 
both  shores,  and  to  be  innocent  of  ill  is  no  security ; 
even  here  the  proposed  treaty  with  Burgundy  mav 
take  air,  and  the  Proventjau.f  carry  daggers  as  well 
as  crooks  and  pipes.  But  I  hear  the  horses  fast  re- 
turning from  the  hawking  party,  and  the  silly  old  man, 
forgetting  all  the  eventful  proceedings  of  the  day, 
•whistling  as  he  ascends  the  steps.  Well,  we  will 
Eoon  part,  and  my  removal  will  be,  I  think,  a  relief  to 
him.  Prepare  for  banq^uet  and  ball,  for  noise  and  non- 
Eonse— above  all,  to  bid  adieu  to  Aix  with  morning 
dawn." 

Thus  dismissed  from  the  Queen's  presence,  Arthur's 
first  care  was  to  summon  Thiebauli  to  have  all  things 
In  readiness  for  his  departure;  his  next  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  not  perhaps 
so  heav'ly  ahected  by  the  failure  of  his  negotiation  as 
to  be  incapable  of  consolation  in  such  a  scene;  for 
the  truth  was,  that  his  mind  secretly  revolted  at  the 
thought;'  of  the  simple  old  King  being  despoiled  of 
his  dominions  to  further  an  iiivasion  of  England,  in 
which,  whateverinterest  he  might  have  in  his  daugh- 
ter's rights,  there  was  httle  chance  of  success. 

If  such  feelings  were  censurable,  they  had  their 
punisnment.    Although  few  knew  how  completely 

•  The  Arr.libishop  of  Cologne  was  rcc.ogni.sed  as  liead  of  all 
)lie  Free  Tribunals  (i.  «.  the  Vohmiiiue  bennlies)  in  Weslplialia, 
by  a  writ  of  privilege  granted  in  1335.  by  the  Enipt-ror  Cliarlts 
IV  Wince?laus  contirineri  this  act  by  a  privilege  diited  13'?'2, 
iti  which  'he  \rchhishop  is  termed  Grand  Jlaster  of  the  Vehme, 
or  Gran'*  Inquisitor.  And  this  prelate  and  other  priests  were 
(.iioourLged  to  e.\ercise  surh  otTice,  by  Pope  Boniface  III.,  whose 
»<-.rlesiastical  discipline  perinitled  tliein  in  ."ucli  caheb  to  a£;jumo 
the  right  of  judging  in  mactcra  of  life  and  death. 


the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  intelli- 
gence he  brought  with  him,  had  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  Queen  3Iargaret,  it  was  well  known  there 
had  been  little  love  betwi.xt  the  Queen  and  his  mother 
Yolande;  and  the  young  Prince  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  nuiiierous  party  in  the  court  of  his  grand-  . 
father,  who  disliked  his  aimt's  hai:ghty  manners,  and 
were  wearied  by  the  unceasing  melancholy  of  her 
looks  and  couvf  rsation,  and  her  undisguised  contempt 
of  the  friviolities  which  passed  around  her.  Ferrsnd, 
besides,  was  young,  handsome,  a  victor  just  arrived 
froni  a  field  of  battle,  fought  gloriously,  and  gained 
against  all  chances  to  the  contiary.  That  he  was  a 
general  favourite,  and  excluded  Arthur  Philipson,  as 
an  adherent  of  the  unpopular  Queen,  from  the  notice 
her  influence  had  on  a  former  evening  procured  him, 
was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  their  relative  con- 
dition. But  what  somewhat  hurt  Arthurs  feelings 
was.  to  see  his  friend  Sigismund  the  Simple,  as  hiS 
brethren  called  him,  shining  with  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  Duke  Ferrand  of  Lorraine,  who  introduced  to 
all  the  ladies  present,  the  gallant  voung  Swiss,  as 
Count  Sigismund  of  Geierstein.  His  care  had  pro- 
cured for  his  follower  a  dress  rather  more  suitable  for 
such  a  scene  than  the  country  attire  of  the  Count, 
otherwise  Sigismund  Bicderman. 

For  a  certain  time,  whatever  of  novelty  is  intro- 
duced into  society  is  pleasing,  though  it  has  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it.  The  Swiss  were  little  known 
personally  out  of  their  own  country,  but  they  were 
much  talked  of;  it  was  a  recommendation  to  be  of 
that  country.  Sigismund's  manners  were  blunt  ;  a 
mixture  of  awkwardness  and  rudeness,  which  was 
termed  frankness  during  the  moment  of  his  favour. 
He  spoke  bad  French  and  worse  Itahan— It  gave 
naivete  to  all  he  said.  His  limbs  were  too  bulky  to 
be  elegant ;  his  dancing,  for  Count  Sigismund  failed 
not  to  dance,  was  the  bounding  and  gamboling  of  a 
young  elephant ;  yet  they  were  preferred  to  the  hand- 
some proportions  and  courtly  movements  of  the 
youthful  Englishman,  even  by  the  black-eyed  Count- 
ess, in  whose  good  graces  Arthur  had  made  some 
progress  on  the  preceeding  evening.  Arthur  thus 
thrown  into  the  shade,  felt  as  3Ir.  Pepys  afterwards 
did  when  he  tore  his  camlet  cloak, — the  damage  was 
not  great,  but  it  troubled  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  passing  evening  brought  him 
some  revenge.  There  are  some  works  of  art,  the  de- 
fects of  which  are  not  seen  till  they  are  injudiciously 
placed  in  too  strong  a  light,  and  such  was  the  case 
with  Sigismund  the  Simple.  The  quickwitted,  though 
fantastic  Provengaux,  soon  found  out  the  heaviness  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  extent  of  his  good-nature,  and 
atiiused  themselves  at  his  expense,  by  ironical  com- 
pliments and  Weil-veiled  raillery.  It  is  probable 
they  would  have  been  less  delicate  on  the  sub- 
ject, had  not  the  Swiss  bi;ought  into  the  dancing 
room  along  with  him  hiseteirial  halberd,  the  size,  and 
weight,  and  thickness  of  which  boded  little  good  to 
any  one  whom  the  owner  might  detect  in  the  act  of 
making  merry  at  his  expiense.  But  Sigismund  did 
no  further  mischief  that  night,  except  that,  in  achiev- 
ing a  superb  enttyrhat,  he  alighted  with  his  whole 
weight  on  the  miniature  foot  of  his  pretty  partner, 
which  he  well  nigh  crushed  to  pieces. 

Arthur  had  hitherto  avoided  looking  towards  Queen 
Margaret  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  lest  he 
should  disturb  her  thoughts  from  the  channel  in 
which  they  w-ere  rolling  by  seeming  to  lay  a  claim  on 
her  protection.  But  there  was  something  so  whim- 
sical in  the  awkward  physiognomy  of  the  mal-adroi* 
Swiss,  that  he  could  not  help  glancing  an  eye  to  the 
alcove  where  the  Queen's  chair  of  state  was  placed, 
to  see  if  she  observed  him.  The  very  first  view  was 
such  as  to  rivet  his  attention.  Margaret's  head  was 
reclined  on  the  chair,  her  eyes  scarcely  open,  her  fea- 
tures drawn  up  and  pinched,  her  hands  closed  with 
effort.  The  English  lady  of  honour  who  stood  behind 
her— old,  deaf,  and  dim-siglned— had  not  discovered 
any  thing  in  her  mistress's  position,  more  than  the  ab- 
stracted and  indiflerent  attitude  with  which  the 
Queen  was  wont  to  be  present  in  body  and  absent  in 
mind,  during  the  festivities  of  the  Proveuijal  court. 
But  when  Ariliur,  greatly  alarmed,  came  behind  the 
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eeat  '.o  press  her  attention  to  her  mistress,  ?he  ex- 
claimed, after  a  minute's  investigation,  "Jlollier  of 
Heaven,  tiie  Queen  is  deaii !"  And  it  was  so.  It 
seemed  tiiat  tiie  last  fibre  of  life,  in  that  fiery  and  am- 
biiious  mind,  had,  as  she  herself  prophesied,  given 
way  at  the  same  time  with  the  last  thread  of  political 
hope. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Toll,  toll  th»  bell  I 

G'^eatiiess  is  o'er, 

The  licart  lias  broke. 

To  aclie  no  more  ; 
An  unsiibstannal  imgeant  all — 
Drop  o'er  the  scene  the  funeral  pall.— OW  Poem. 

The  commotion  and  shrieks  of  fear  and  amaze- 
ment which  were  excited  among  the  ladies  of  the 
court  by  an  event  so  singular  and  shocking,  had  begun 
to  abate,  and  the  sighs,  more  serious  though  less  in- 
trusive, of  the  few  English  attendants  of  the  deceased 
(iueen  began  to  be  heard,  together  with  the  groans  of 
old  King  Keiie,  whose  emotions  were  as  acute  as  they 
Were  short  lived.  The  leeches  liad  held  a  busy  but 
unavailing  consultation,  and  the  body  that  was  once 
a  Queen's,  was  delivered  lo  the  Priest  of  St.  Sauveur, 
that  beautiful  church  in  which  the  spoils  of  Pagan 
temples  have  contributed  to  fill  up  the  magnificence  of 
the  Chrisiir.n  edifice.  The  stately  pile  was  duly  lighted 
up,  and  the  funeral  provided  with  such  splendour  as 
Aix  could  supply.  The  Queen's  papers  being  ex- 
amined, it  \vas  found,  that  Jlargaret,  by  disposing  of 
jewels  and  living  at  small  expense,  had  realized  the 
means  of  making  a  decent  provision  for  life,  for  her 
very  few  English  attendants.  Her  diamond  neck- 
lace, described  in  her  last  will  as  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  merchant  named  John  Philipson,  or  his  son, 
or  ine  price  thereof,  if  I  y  them  sold  or  pledged,  she 
left  to  the  said  John  Philipson  and  his  son  Arthur 
Philipson,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  de- 
sign which  they  had  been  destined  to  advance,  or,  if 
that  should  prove  impossible,  to  their  own  use  and 
profit.  The  charge  of  her  funeral  rites  was  wholly  in- 
trusted to  Arthur,  called  Philipson,  with  a  request 
that  thev  should  be  conducted  entirely  after  the  forms 
observed  in  England.  This  trust  was  expressed  in  an 
addition  to  her  will,  signed  the  very  day  on  which  she 
died. 

Arthur  lost  no  time  in  despatching  Thiebault  ex- 
press to  his  father,  with  a  letter,  explaining  in  such 
terms  as  he  knew  would  be  understood,  the  tenor  of 
all  that  had  happened  since  he  came  to  Aix,  and  above 
all,  the  death  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Finally,  he  requested  directions  for  his  motions, 
eince  the  necessary  delay  occupied  by  the  obsequies  of 
B  person  of  such  eminent  rank  nmst  detain  him  at 
Aix  till  he  should  receive  them. 

Tlie  old  King  sustained  the  shock  of  his  daughter's 
death  so  easily,  that  on  the  second  day  after  the  event, 
he  was  engaged  in  arranging  a  pompous  procession 
for  the  funeral,  and  composing  an  elegy,  to  be  sang  to 
a  tune  also  oi  his  own  composing,  in  honour  of  the 
deceased  Queen,  who  was  likene<rto  the  goddesses  (>{ 
heathen  mythology,  and  to  Judith,  Deborah,  and  all 
the  other  holy  women,  not  to  mention  the  saints  rif 
the  Christian  dispensation.  It  cannot  be  concealed, 
thit  when  the  first  burst  of  grief  was  over.  King  Kene 
cou'd  not  help  feeung  that  Margaret's  death  cut  a  poli- 
tical knot  which  he  might  have  otherwise  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  untie,  and  permitted  him  to  takeopen  part  with 
his  grandson,  so  far  indeed  as  to  afford  him  a  consid- 
erable share  of  the  contents  of  the  Provencal  trea- 
sury, which  amounted  to  no  larger  sum  tKnn  ten 
thousand  crowns.  Ferrand  having  received  the  bless- 
ing of  his  graiidfather,  in  a  form  which  his  afif'airs 
rendered  most  important  to  him,  returned  to  the  reso- 
lutes  w hoin  he  commanded;  and  with  him,  after  a 
most  loving  farewell  to  Arthur,  went  the  stout  but 
fiimple-minded  young  Swiss,  Sigismund  Biederman. 

The  little  court  of  Aix  were  left  to  their  mourning. 
King  Rene,  for  whom  ceremonial  and  show,  whether 
of  a  joyful  or  melancholy  character,  was  always  mat- 
ter of  importance,  would  willingly  have  bestowed  on 
solemnizmg  the  obsequies  of  his  daughter  JV^argarei 


what  remained  of  his  revenue,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  .so,  partly  by  remonstrances  from  his  min- 
isters, partly  by  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  young 
Englishman,  who,  acting  upon  the  presumed  will  of 
the  dead,  interfered  t»rjireverit  any  such  fantastic  ex- 
hibitions Ijcing  produced  at  the  obsecjuies  of  the 
Queen,  as  had  disgusted  her  during  her  life. 

The  funeral,  therefore,  after  many  days  had  been 
spent  in  public  prayers,  and  acts  of  devotion,  was 
solemnized  with  the  mournful  magnificence  due  to 
the  birth  of  the  deceased,  and  with  which  the  church 
of  Rome  so  well  knows  how  to  afiect  at  once  the  eye, 
ear,  and  feelings. 

Amid  the  various  nobles  who  assisted  on  the  solemn 
occasion,  there  was  one  who  arrived  just  as  the  tolling 
of  the  great  bells  of  St.  Sauveur  had  announced  'hat 
theprocession  was  already  on  its  way  to  the  CathedraL 
The  stranjier  hastily  exchanged  his  travelling  dress 
for  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  which  was  made  alter  the 
fashion  proper  to  England.  So  attired,  he  repaired  to 
the  CatliotJral,  where  the  noble  mien  of  the  cavalier 
imposed  such  respect  on  the  attendants,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  approach  close  to  the  side  of  the  bier; 
ami  it  was  across  the  coffin  of  the  Queen  for  whom 
he  had  acted  and  suflered  so  much,  that  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Oxford  exc'.ianged  a  melancholy  glance  with 
his  son.  The  assietants.  especially  the  English  ser- 
vants of  Margaret,  gazed  on  them  both  with  respect 
and  wonder,  and  the  elder  cavalier,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  them  no  unapt  representative  of  the  taithful 
subjects  of  Eniiland,  paving  their  last  duty  at  the  tomb 
of  her  who  had  so  long  swayed  the  sceptre,  if  not 
faultlessly,  yet  always  with  a  bold  and  resolved  hand. 

The  last  sound  of  the  solemn  dirge  had  died  away, 
and  almost  all  the  funeral  attendants  had  retired,  w  hen 
the  father  and  son  still  lingered  in  mournful  silence  be- 
side the  remains  of  their  Sovereign.  The  clergy  at 
length  approached,  and  intimated  they  were  about  to 
coifclude  the  last  duties,  by  removing  the  bodv  which 
had  been  lately  occupied  and  animated  by  so  haughty 
and  restless  a  spirit,  to  the  dust,  darkness  and  silence  of 
the  vault,  where  the  long-descended  Coijnts  of  Pro- 
vence awaited  dissolution.  Six  priests  raised  the  bier 
on  their  shoulders,  others  bore  huge  waxen  torches 
.before  and  behind  the  body,  as  they  carried  it  down  a 
private  staircase  which  yawned  in  the  floor  to  admit 
their  descent.  The  last  notes  of  the  requiem,  in 
which  the  churchmen  joined,  had  died  away  along  the 
higli  and  fretted  arches  of  the  Cathedral,  the  last  flash 
of  light  which  arose  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  vault  had 
glimmered  and  disappeared,  when  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
taking  his  son  by  the  arm,  led  him  in  silence  forth  into 
a  small  cloistered  court  behind  the  building,  where  they 
found  themselves  alone.  They  were  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  for  both,  and  particularly  the  father,  were 
deepiv  affected.     At  length  the  Earl  spoke. 

"And  this,  then,  is  her  end,"  said  he.  "Here,  royal 
lady,  all  that  we  have  planned  and  pledstd  lite  upon 
fall's  to  pieces  wath  thy  dissolution  !  The  heart  ol 
resolution,  the  head  of  policy  is  gone;  and  what 
avails  it  that  the  limbs  of  the  enterprise  still  have 
motion  and  life'?  Alas,  Margaret  of  Anjou!  may 
Heaven  reward  thy  virtues,  and  absolve  thee  from 
the  consequence  of  thine  errors!  Both  belonged  to 
thy  station,  and  if  thou  didst  hoist  too  high  a  sail 
in  prosperity,  never  lived  there  nrincess  who  defied 
more  proudly  the  storms  of  adversity,  or  bore  up 
against  them  with  such  dauntless  nobility  of  deter- 
mination. With  this  event  the  drama  has  closed, 
and  our  parts,  my  son,  are  ended." 

"  We  bear  arms,  then,  against  the  infidels,  my 
lord  ?"  said  Arthur,  with  a  sigh  that  was,  however, 
hardly  audible. 

"Xot,"  answered .  the  Earl,  "tmtil  I  learn  that 
Henry  of  Richmond,  the  undoub'ed  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  has  no  occasion  lor  my  services. 
In  these  jewels,  of  which  you  wrote  me,  so  strangely 
lost  and  recovered,  I  may  be  able  to  supply  him  wila 
resources  more  needful  than  either  your  services  or 
mine.  But  I  return  no  more  lo  the  camp  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy;  for  in  him  there  is  no  help." 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  the  power  of  so  great  a 
sovereign  has  been  overthrown  in  one  fatal  britileT 
said  Arthur 
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"By  no  means,"  replied  his  father.  "The  loss 
at  Granson  was  very  great;  but  to  the  strength  of 
Burgundy  it  is  but  a  scratch  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Charles  himself,  his  wisdom 
at  least,  and  his  foresight,  which  have  given  way 
under  tlie  mortification  of  a  defeat,  by  such  as  he 
accounted  inconsiderable  enemies,  anu  expected  to 
have  trampled  down  with  a  few  squadrons  of  his 
men-at-arms.  Then  his  temper  is  become  froward, 
peevish,  and  arbitrary,  devoted  to  those  who  flatter, 
and,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  betray 
him;  and  suspicious  of  those  counsellors  who  give 
him  wholesome  advice.  Even  I  have  had  iny  share  of 
distrust.  Thou  knowest  I  refused  to  bear  arms 
against  our  late  hosts  the  Swiss;  and  he  saw  in  that 
uo  reason  for  rejecting  my  attendaui^e  on  his  inarch. 
But  since  the  defeat  of  Granson,  I  have  observed  a 
Btrong  and  sudden  change,  owing,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  to  the  insinuations  of  Campo-basso,  and  not 
a  little  to  the  injured  pride  of  the  Duke,  who  was 
unwilling  that  an  indifferent  person  in  my  situation, 
and  thinking  as  I  do,  should  witness  the  disgrace  of 
his  arms.  He  spoke  in  my  hearing  of  lukewarm 
friends,  cold-blooded  neutrals,— of  those  who,  not 
being  with  him,  must  be  against  him.  I  tell  thee, 
Arthur  de  Vere,  the  Duke  has  saiJ  that  which  touched 
my  honour  so  nearly,  tliat  nothui}*  but  the  commands 
of  Q.ueen  Margaret,  and  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  could  have  made  me  remain  in  his  camp. 
That  is  over — My  royal  mistress  has  no  more  occa- 
sion for  my  poor  services — the  Duke  can  spare  no 
aid  to  our  cause — and  if  he  could,  we  can  no  longer 
dispose  of  the  only  bribe  which  might  have  induced 
him  to  aflbrd  us  succours.  The  power  of  second- 
ing his  views  on  Provence  is  buried  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou." 
"What,  then,  is  your  purpose  ?"  demanded  his  son. 
"I  propose,"  said  Oxford,  "  to  wait  at  the  cruri  of 
King  Rene  until  I  can  hear  from  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, as  we  must  still  call  him.  I  am  aware  that 
banished  men  are  rarely  welcome  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  prince;  but  I  have  been  the  faithful  follower 
of  his  daughter  Margaret.  I  only  propose  to  reside  in 
disguise,  and  desire  neither  notice  nor  admittance  ;  so 
methinks  King  Rene  will  not  refuse  to  permit  me  tq. 
breathe  the  air  of  his  dominions,  until  I  learn  in  whar 
direction  fortune  or  duty  shall  call  nie." 

"Be  assured  he  will  not,"  answered  Arthur.  "  Rent- 
is  incapable  of  a  base  or  ignoble  thought;  and  if  he 
could  despise  trifles  as  he  detests  dishonour,  he  might 
be  ranked  high  in  the  list  of  monarchs." 

_This  resolution  being  adopted,  the  son  presented 
his  father  at  King  Rene's  coiu't,  whom  lie  privately 
made  acquainted  that  he  was  a  man  of  quality,  and  a 
distinguished  Lancastiian.  The  good  King  would 
in  his  heart  have  preferred  a  gui-st  of  lighter  accoin- 
plisliments,  and  gayer  temper,  to  Oxford,  a  siaiesmnn 
and  a  soldier  of  melancholy  and  grave  habits.  Tlie 
Earl  was  conscious  of  this,  and  seldom  troubled  his 
benevolent  and  light-hearted  host  with  his  presence. 
He  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the 
old  King  a  favour  of  peculiar  value.  This  was  in 
conducting  an  important  tn^aty  betwixt  Rene  and 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  his  nephew.  Upon  that  crafty 
monarcli,  Rene  finally  settled  his  principality,  for  the 
necessity  of  extricating  his  affairs  by  such  a  measure 
was  now  apparent  even  te  himself,  every  thought  of 
favourin<5  Charles  of  Burgundy  in  the  arrangement 
having  died  with  Queen  Margaret.  The  policy  and 
wisdom  of  the  English  Earl,  who  was  intrusted  with 
aniost  the  sole  charge  of  this  secret  and  delicate 
measure,  were  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  good  King 
Rene,  who  was  freed  from  persona!  and  pecuniary 
vexations,  and  enabled  t(j  go  poiingand  labouring  to 
ills  grave.  Louis  did  not  fail  To  propitiate  the  pleni- 
potentiary, by  throwing  out  distant  hopes  of  aid  to 
the  eflbrts  of  the  Lancastrian  party  in  England.  A 
faint  and  insecure  negotiation  was  entered  into  upon 
the  subjeot  ;  and  these  afl'airs,  which  rendered  two 
journeys  to  I'aris  necessarvon  the  part  of  Oxford  and 
his  son,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1456, 
occupied  them  until  tliat  year  was  half  spent. 

In  the  mean  t.  hile,  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
Cundv  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  Count  Ferrand 


of  Lorraine,  continued  to  rage.  Before  midsummer, 
147(5,  Charles  had  assembled  a  new  army  of  at  least 
sixty  thousand  men,  supported  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Switzerland,  where  the  warlike  mountaineers  easily 
levied  a  host  of  thirty  thousand  Switzers,  now  ac- 
counted almost  invincible,  and  called  upon  their  con- 
federates, the  Free  Cities  on  the  Rhine,  to  support 
them  with  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry.  The  first 
efforts  of  Charles  were  successful.  He  overran  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  recovered  most  of  the  places 
which  he  had  lost  after  the  defeat  at  Granson.  But 
instead  of  attempting  to  secure  a  \yell-defended  fron- 
tier, or,  what  would  have  been  still  more  politic,  to 
achieve  a  peace  upon  equitable  terms  with  his  redoubt- 
able neighbours,  this  most  obstinate  of  princes 
resumed  the  purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Alpine  mountains,  and  chastising  the  moun- 
taineers even  within  their  own  strongholds,  though 
experience  might  have  taught  him  the  danger,  nay. 
desperation,  of  the  attempt.  Thus  the  news  received 
by  Oxford  and  his  soil,  when  they  returned  to  Aix  in 
midsunnner,  was,  that  Duke  Charles  had  advanced 
to  Morat,  (or  Murten,)  situated  upon  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  very  entrance  of  Switzerland.  Here 
report  said,  that  Adrian  de  Bubenburg,  a  veteran 
knight  of  Berne,  commanded,  and  maintained  the 
most  obstinate  defence  m  expectation  of  the  relief 
which  his  countrymen  were  hastily  assemblinsr. 

"  Alas,  my  old  brother-in-arms  !"  said  the  Earl  to 
his  son,  on  hearing  these  tidings,  "  this  town  besieged, 
these  assaults  repelled,  this  vicinity  of  an  eneniv's 
country,  this  profound  lake,  these  inaccessible  cliffs, 
threaten  a  second  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Granson, 
more  calamitous  perhaps  than  even  the  former!'' 

On  the  last  week  of  July,  the  capital  of  Provence 
was  agitated  by  one  of  those  unauthorized,  yet  gen- 
erally received  rumours,  whicn  transmit  great  envents 
with  incredible  swiftness,  as  an  apple  flung  froin 
hand  to  hand  by  a  number  of  people  will  pass  a  given 
space  infinitely  faster  than  if  borne  by  the  most  rapid 
series  of  expresses.  The  report  announced  a  second 
defeat  of  the  Biirgundians,  in  terms  so  exaggerated 
as  induced  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  consider  the  greate. 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  as  a  fabrication. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

And  is  the  hostile  troop  arrived, 

And  hiive  they  won  the  day' 
It  Tnust  h.ive  been  a  bloudy  tield 

Ere  Darwent  fled  away  \—The  Ertrick  Sli'p/iera. 

Sleep  did  not  close  the  eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
or  his  son ;  for  although  the  success  or  defea'  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  could  not  now  be  of  importance  to 
their  own  private  or  political  affairs,  yet  the  father  did 
not  cease  to  interest  himself  in  the  fate  of  his  former 
com|)anii«n  in  arms;  and  the  son,  with  the  fire  ot 
youth  always  eager  after  noveity,*  expected  to  find 
something  to  advance  or  thwart  his  own  progress  in 
every  remarkable  event  which  agitated  the  world. 

Arthur  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  attiring  himself,  when  the  tread  of  a  horse  arrested 
his  attention.  He  had  no  sooner  looked  out  of  the 
window,  than  cxclainnng,  "News,  my  father,  news 
from  the  army!"  he  rushed  into  the  street,  where  a 
cavalier,  who  appeared  to  have  ridden  very  hard,  wr,s 
inquiring  for  the  two  Philipsons,  fatner  and  son.  He 
bad  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Colvin,  the  mast.r  of 
thj  Burgundian  ordnance.  His  ghastly  look  bespoke 
distress  of  mind;  his  disordered  array  and  broken 
armour,  which  seemed  rusted  with  rain,  or  stained 
with  blood,  gave  the  intelligence  of  some  affray  in 
which  he  had  probably  been  worsted;  and  so  ex- 
hausted was  his  gallant  steed,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  animal  could  stand  upright.  The  condition 
of  the  i;ider  was  not  much  better.  When  he  alighted 
from  his  horse  to  greet  Arthur,  he  reeled  so  much  that 
he  would  have  fallen  without  instant  support.  His 
horny  eye  had  lost  the  power  of  speculation  ;  his  limbs 
possessedimperfectlv  that  of  motion,  and  it  was  with 
a  half  suffocated  voice  that  be  muttered,  "Only  fa'igiw 
—want  of  rest  and  of  food." 

*  Cupidus  nuvarum  rerum. 
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Arthur  assisled  him  into  the  house,  and  refresh- 
ments were  procured  ;  but  he  refused  all  except  a  bowl 
of  wine,  after  tastins  which  he  set  it  aown,  and  look- 
ins  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  an  eye  of  the  deepest 
affliction,  he  ejaculated  "The  Duke  of  Burgundy  !" 

"  Slain  ?"  replied  the  Earl ;  "I  trust  not !" 

"It  might  have  been  bettw  if  he  were,"  said  the 
Eni-'lishnian  :  "but  dishonour  has  come  before  death." 

"Defeated,  then?"  snid  Oxford. 

■'So  completely  and  fearfully  defeated,"  answered 
the  soldier,  "  that  all  that  I  have  seen  of  loss  before 
was  slight  in  comparison." 

"But  how,  or  where T'  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford; 
"  you  were  superior  in  numbers,  as  we  were  in- 
formed." 

"Two  to  one  at  least,"  answered  Colvin;  "and 
when  I  speak  of  our  encounter  at  this  moment,  I 
could  rend  my  flesh  with  my  teeth  for  being  here  to 
leil  such  a  tale  of  shame.  We  had  sat  down  for  about 
a  week  before  that  paltry  town  of  Murten,  or  Morat, 
or  whatever  it  is  called.  The  governor,  one  of  those 
stubborn  mountain  bears  of  Berne,  bade  us  defiance. 
He  would  not  even  condescend  to  shut  his  gates,  but 
when  we  suininoned  the  town,  returned  for  answer, 
we  might  enter  if  we  pleased, — we  should  be  suitably 
received.  I  would  have  tried  to  bring  him  to  reason 
by  a  salvo  or  two  of  artillery,  but  the  Duke  was  too 
much  irritated  to  listen  to  good  counsel.  Stimulated 
by  that  blacktraitor,  Campo-basso,  he  deemed  it  bet- 
ter to  run  forward  with  his  whole  force  upon  a  place, 
which,  though  I  could  soon  have  battered  it  about 
their  German  ears,  was  yet  too  strong  to  be  carried 
by  swords,  lances,  and  hagbuts.  We  were  beaten  ofl 
with  great  loss,  and  much  discouragement  to  the 
soldiers.  We  then  commenced  more  regularly,  and 
my  batteries  would  have  brought  these  mad  Switzers 
to  theii  senses.  Walls  and  ramparts  went  down  be- 
fore the  lusty  cannoneers  of  Burgundy  ;  we  were  well 
secured  also  by  intrenchments  against  those  whom 
we  heard  of  as  approaching  to  raise  the  siege.  But 
on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  we 
learned  that  they  were  close  at  hand,  and  Charles, 
consulting  only  his  own  bold  spirit,  advanced  to  meet 
them,  relinquishing  the  advantage  of  our  batteries 
and  strong  position.  By  his  orders,  though  against 
my  own  judgment,  I  accompanied  him  with  twenty 
good  pieces,  and  the  flower  of  my  people.  We  broke 
vp  on  the  next  morning,  and  had  not  advanced  far 
before  we  saw  the  lances  and  thick  array  of  halberds 
and  two-handed  swords  which  crest€d  the  mountain. 
Heaven,  too,  added  its  terrors— a  thunder-storm,  with 
all  the  fury  of  those  tsmpesiuous  climates,  descended 
on  both  armies,  but  did  most  annoyance  to  ours,  as 
our  troops,  especially  the  Italians,  were  more  sensible 
to  the  torrents  of  rain  which  poured  down,  and  the 
rivulets  which,  swelled  into  torrents,  inundated  and 
disordered  our  position.  The  Duke  for  once  saw  it 
necessary  to  alter  his  purpose  of  instant  batde.  He 
rode  up  to  me,  and  directed  me  to  defend  with  the 
cannon  the  retreat  which  he  was  about  to  comrtience, 
adding,  that  he  himself  would  in  person  sustain  me 
with  the  men-at-arms.  The  order  was  given  to  re- 
treat. But  the  movement  gave  new  spirit  to  an  enemy 
already^  sufficiently  audacious.  The  ranks  of  the 
Swiss  instantly  prostrated  themselves  in  prayer— a 
practice  on  the  field  of  battle  which  I  have  ridiculed — 
bat  I  will  do  so  no  more.  When,  after  five  minutes, 
they  sprung  again  on  their  feet,  and  began  to  advance 
rapidly,  sounding  their  horns  and  crying  their  war 
cries  with  ah  their  usual  ferocity — behold,  my  lord, 
the  clouds  of  heaven  opened,  shedding  on  the  con- 
federates the  blessed  light  of  the  returning  sun,  while 
our  ranks  were  still  in  the  gloom  of  the  tempest.  Jly 
men  were  discouraged.  The  host  behind  them  was 
retreating  ;  the  sudden  light  thrown  on  the  advancing 
Switzers  showed  along  the  mountains  a  profusion  of 
banners,  a  glancing  of  arm.s,  giving  to  the  enemy  the 
Bppearance  of  double  the  numbers  that  had  hitherto 
been  visible  to  us.  I  exhorted  my  follov.-ers  to  stand 
fast,  but  in  doing  so  I  thought  a  thought,  and  spoke  a 
word,  which  was  a  grievous  sin.  'Stand  fast,  my 
brave  cannoneers,'  I  said,  '  we  will  presently  let  them 
hear  louder  thunders,  and  show  them  more  fatal 
lightnings,  than  their  prayers  have  out  down  !'— My 


men  shouted — Rut  it  was  an  impious  thought— a  blas- 
phemous speecn — and  evil  came  after  it.  We  levelled 
our  guns  on  the  advancing  masses  as  fairly  as  canncn 
were  ever  pointed — I  can  vouch  it,  foi  I  laid  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  niVHclf- Ah,  poor  IMichess  ! 
what  rude  hands  manage  thee  now  ! — The  vc  lley  was 
fired,  and  ere  the  smoke  spread  from  the  muzzles,  I 
could  see  many  a  man,  and  many  a  banner  go  down. 
It  was  natural  to  think  such  a  discharge  should  have 
checked  the  attack,  and  whilst  the  smoke  hid  th« 
enemy  from  us,  I  made  every  effort  again  to  load  our 
cannon,  and  anxiously  endeavoured  to  look  through 
the  mist  to  discover  the  state  of  our  opponents.  But 
ere  our  smoke  was  cleared  away,  or  the  cannon  again 
loaded,  they  came  headlong  down  on  us,  horse  and 
foot,  old  men  and  boys,  men-at-arms  and  varlets, 
charging  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  and  over  them, 
with  total  disregard  to  their  lives.  My  brave  fellows 
were  cut  down,  pierced  through,  and  overrun,  while 
they  were  again  loading  their  pieces,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  a  single  cannon  was  fired  a  second  time." 

"And  the  Duke?"  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  "  did  he 
not  support  you?" 

"Most  lovally  and  bravely,"  answered  Colvin, 
"with  his  own  body  guard  of  Walloons  and  Burgun- 
dians.  But  a  thousand  Italian  mercenaries  went  offj 
and  never  showed  face  again.  The  pass,  too,  waa 
cumbered  with  the  artillery,  and  in  itself  ajtow,  bor- 
dering on  mountains  and  clifls,  a  deeSBpke  close 
beside.  In  short,  it  was  a  place  totallT^unfit  for 
horsemen  to  act  in.  In  spite  of  the  Duke's  utmost 
exertions,  and  those  of  the  gallant  Flemings  who 
fought  around  him,  all  were  borne  back  in  complete 
disorder.  I  was  on  foot,  fighting  as  I  could,  without 
hopes  of  my  life,  or  indeed  thoughts  of  saving  it,  when 
I  saw  the  guns  taken  and  my  faithful  cannoneers  slain. 
But  I  saw  Duke  Charles  hard  pressed,  and  took  my 
horse  from  my  page  that  held  him— Thou,  too,  art 
lost,  my  poor  orphan  boy !— I  could  only  aid  Mon- 
seigneur  de  la  Croye  and  others  to  extricate  the  Duke. 
Our  defeat  became  a  total  rout,  and  when  we  reached 
our  rear-guard,  which  we  had  left  strongly  encamped, 
the  banners  of  the  Switzers  were  waving  on  our  Bat- 
teries, for  a  large  division  had  made  a  circuit  through 
mountain  passes  known  only  to  themselves,  and 
attacked  our  camp,  vigorously  seconded  by  that  ac- 
cursed Adrian  de  Bubenburg,  who  sallied  from  the 
beleaguered  town,  so  that  our  entrenchments  were 
stormed  on  both  sides  at  once. — 1  have  more  to  say, 
but  having  ridden  day  and  night  to  bring  you  these 
evil  tidings,  my  tongue  clings  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  no  more.  The  rest  is  all 
flight  and  niassacre,  disgraceful  to  every  soldier  that 
shared  in  it.  For  my  part,  I  confess  my  contume- 
lious self-confidence  and  insolence  to  man,  as  well 
as  blasphemy  to  Heaven.  If  I  live,  it  is  but  to  hide 
my  disgracecl  head  in  a  cowl,  and  expiate  the  numer- 
ous sins  of  a  licentious  life." 

With  difficulty  the  broken-rninded  soldier  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  some  nourishment  and  repose, 
together  with  an  opiate,  which  was  prescribed  by  the 
physician  of  King  Rene,  who  recommended  it  as 
necessary  to  preserve  even  the  reason  of  his  patient, 
exhausted  by  the  events  of  the  battle,  and  subsequent 
fatigue. 

Tile  Earl  of  Oxford,  dismissing  other  assistance, 
watched  alternately  with  his  son  at  Colvin's  bedsida 
Notwithstanding  the  draught  that  had  been  admin- 
istered, his  repose  was  far  from  sound.  Sudden 
starts,  the  perspiration  which  started  from  his  brow, 
the  distortions  of  his  countenance,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  clenched  his  fists  and  flung  about  his 
limbs,  showed  that  in  his  dreanu  he  was  again 
encountering  the  terrors  of  a  desperate  and  forlorn 
combat.  This  lasted  for  several  hours ;  but  about 
noon  fatigue  and  medicine  prevailed  over  nervous 
excitation,  and  the  defeated  commander  fell  into  a 
deep  and  untroubled  repose  till  evening.  About  sun 
set  he  awakened,  and,  after  learning  with  whom  and 
where  he  was,  he  partook  of  refreshments,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  consciotisness  of  having  told  them 
before,  detailed  once  more  all  the  particulars  of  '.lio 
battle  of  Murten. 
"  It  were  little  wide  of  truth,"  he  said,  "  to  calculate 
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that  one  half  of  tne  Duke's  army  fell  by  the  sword,  or  | 
were  driven  into  the  lake.  Those  who  escaped  are  | 
great  part  of  them  scattered,  never  again  to  unite,  i 
Such  a  desperate  and  irretrievable  rout  was  never  j 
witnessed.  We  fied  like  deer,  sheep,  or  any  other 
timid  animals,  which  only  remain  in  compariy  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  to  separate,  but  never  think  of 
oraer  or  of  defence." 

"  And  the  Duke?"  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
'■  We  hurried  him  with  us,"  said  the  soldier,  "rath- 
er from  instinct  than  ioyaltv,  as  men  flying  from  a 
conflagration  snatch  up  v/hat  they  have  of  value, 
without  knowing  what  (hey  are  doing.  Knight  and 
knave,  officer  and  soldier,  fled  in  the  same  panic,  and 
each  blast  of  the  horn  of  Un  in  our  rear  added  new 
wings  to  our  flight." 
"  And  the  Duke  V  repeated  Oxford. 
"  Ar  first  he  resisted  our  efforts,  and  strove  to  turn 
back  on  the  foe  ;  but  when  the  flight  became  "eneral, 
he  galloped  along  with  us,  without  a  word  spoken  or  a  i 
command  issued.  At  first  we  thought  his  silence  and 
passiveness,  so  unusual  in  a  temper  so  fiery,  were 
fortunate  for  securing  his  personal  safety.  But  when 
we  rode  the  wholeday,  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  word  of  reply  to  all  our  questions,— when  he  sternly 
refused  refreshments  of  every  kind,  though  he  had 
tasted  no  food  all  that  disastrous  day,— when  everv 
variation  jikis  moody  and  uncertain  temper  was  sunk 
into  silenKSd  sullen  despair,  we  took  counsel  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  it  was  by  the  general  voice  that 
I  was  despatched  to  entreat  that  you,  for  whose  coun- 
sels alone  Charles  has  been  known  to  have  had  some 
occasional  deference,  would  come  instantly  to  his 
place  of  retreat,  and  exert  all  your  influence  to  awaken 
him  from  this  lethargy,  which  may  otherwise  termi- 
nate his  existence." 

"  And  what  remedy  can  I  interpose  ?"  said  Oxford. 
"  You  know  how  he  neglected  my  advice,  when  fol- 
lowing it  might  have  served  my  interest  as  well  as 
bis  own.  You  are  aware  that  my  life  was  not  safe 
among  the  miscreants  that  surrounded  the  Duke,  and 
exercised  influence  over  him." 

"  Most  true,"  answered  Colvin;  "  but  I  also  know 
he  is  your  ancient  companion-in-arms,  and  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  teach  the  noble  Earl  of  Oxford  what 
the  laws  of  chivalry  require.  For  your  lordship's 
safety,  evei-y  honest  man  in  the  army  will  give  wdl- 
ing  security." 

"It  is  for  that  I  care  least,"  said  Oxford,  indiffer- 
ently ;  "  and  if  indeed  my  presence  can  be  of  service 

to  the  Duke,— if  I  could  believe  that  he  desired  it" • 

"  He  does— he  does,  my  lord  !"  said  the  faithful 
soldier,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  We  heard  him  name 
your  name,  as  if  the  words  escaped  hiiu  in  a  painful 
dream." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,  such  being  the  case,  said  Ox- 
ford.—" I  will  go  instantly.  Where  did  he  purpose  to 
establish  his  head-quarters?" 

'•  He  had  fixed  nothing  for  himself  on  that  or  other 
matters  :  but  Monsieur  de  Contay  named  La  Riviere, 
near  Salins,  in  Upper  Burgundy,  as  the  place  of  his 
retreat." 

"  Thiiher,  then,  will  we,  my  son,  with  all  haste  of 
preparation.  Thou,  Colvin,  hadst  better  remain  here, 
and  st-e  some  holy  man,  to  be  assoilzied  for  thy  hasty 
speech  on  the  battle-field  of  Morat.  There  wasottence 
in  it  without  doubt,  but  it  will  be  ill  atoned  for  by 
quitting  a  generous  master  when  he  hath  most  need 
of  your  good  servive;  and  it  is  hut  an  actof  coward- 
ice'to  retreat  into  the  cloister,  till  we  have  no  longer 
active  duties  to  perform  in  this  world." 

'■  It  is  true,"  said  Colvin,  "that  should  I  leave  the 
Duke  now.  perhaps  not  a  man  woulrl  stay  behind  that 
could  steli  a  cannon  properly.  The  sight  of  your 
lordship  cannot  but  operate  favourably  on  my  noble 
master,  since  it  has  waked  the  old  soldier  in  myself 
If  your  lordship  can  delay  your  journey  till  to-mor- 
row, I  will  have  my  spiritual  affairs  settled,  and  my 
jodilv  health  sufficiently  restored,  to  be  your  guide  to 
r,a  Rivierfc;  and,  for  the  cWiister,  I  will  think  of  it 
when  I  have  regained  the  good  name  which  I  have  lost 
at  Miirten.  But  I  will  have  masses  said,  and  these 
rii?!u  poweiful,  for  the  souls  of  my  poor  cannoneer':." 
The  proposal  of  Colvin  was  adopted,  and  Oxford. 


with  his  son,  attended  by  Thiebault,  spent  the  day  in 
preparation,  excepting  the  time  necessary  to  take 
formal  leave  of  King  Rene,  who  seemed  to  part  with 
them  with  regret.  Jn  company  with  the  ordnance 
otficer  of  the  discomfited  Duke,  they  traversed  thosa 
parts  of  Provence,  Dauohine,  and  Franche  Comple, 
which  lie  between  AliT  and  the  place  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  retreated;  but  the  distance 
and  inconvenience  of  so  long  a  route  consumed  more 
than  a  fortnight  on  the  road,  and  the  month  of  July 
1176  was  commenced,  when  the  travellers  arrived  in 
Upper  Burgundy,  and  at  the  Castle  of  La  Riviere,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Salins.  Tb« 
castle,  which  was  but  of  small  size,  was  surrounded 
by  very  many  tents,  which  were  pitched  in  a  crowd- 
ed, disordered,  and  unsoldierlike  manner,  very  unlika 
the  discipline  usually  observed  in  the  camp  of  Charles, 
the  Bold.  That  the  Duke  was  present  there,  how- 
ever, was  attested  by  his  broad  banner,  which,  rich 
with  all  its  quarterings,  streamed  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  castle.  The  guard  turned  out  to  receive 
the  strangers,  but  in  a  manner  so  disorderly,  that  the 
Earl  looked  to  Colvin  for  explanation.  The  master 
of  the  ordnance  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  was 
silent. 

Colvin  having  sent  in  notice  of  his  arrival,  and 
that  of  the  English  Earl,  Monsieur  de  Contay  caused 
them  presently  to  be  admitted,  and  expressed  much 
joy  at  their  arrival. 

"A  few  of  us,"  he  said,  "true  servants  of  the  Duke, 
are  holdin"  council  here,  at  which  your  assistance,  my 
noble  Lord  of  Oxford,  will  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Messieurs  De  la  Croyc,  De  Craon,  Rubein- 
pre,  and  others,  nobles  of  Burgundy,  are  now  asseiii- 
bled  to  superintend  the  defence  of  the  country  at  this 
exigence." 

They  all  expressed  delight  to  see  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  had  only  abstained  from  thrusting  their 
attentions  on  him  the  last  time  he  was  in  the  Duke's 
camp,  as  they  understood  it  was  his  wish  to  observe 
incognito. 

"  His  Grace,"  said  De  Craon,  "  has  asked  after  you 
twice,  on  both  times  by  your  assumed  name  of  Phi- 
lipson." 

"  I  wonder  not  at  that,  my  Lord  of  Craoii  replied 
the  English  nobleman  ;  "  the  origin  of  the  nanic  took 
its  rise  in  former  days,  when  I  was  here  during  my 
first  exile.  It  was  then  said,  that  we  poor  Lancastrian 
nobles  must  assume  other  names  than  our  own,  and 
the  good  Duke  Philip  said,  as  I  was  brother-in-arma 
to  his  son  Charles,  I  must  be  called  after  himself,  by 
the  name  of  Pnilipson.  In  memory  of  the  good 
sovereign,  I  took  tnat  name  when  the  day  of  need 
actually  arrived,  and  I  see  that  the  Duke  thinks  of 
our  early  intimacy  by  his  distinguishing  me  so.— How 
fares  his  Grace?" 

The  Burgundians  looked  at  each  other,  and  there 
was  a  pause. 

"  Ev(.n  like  a  man  stunned,  brave  Oxford,"  at  length 
De  Contay  replied.  "  Sieur  d'Argentin,  you  can 
best  inform  the  noble  Earl  of  the  condition  of  our 
sovereign." 

"  He  is  like  a  man  distracted,"  said  the  future  his- 
torian of  that  busy  period.  "After  the  battle  of  Gran- 
son,  he  was  never,  to  my  thinking,  of  the  same  sound 
judgment  as  before.  But  then,  he  was  capricious, 
unreasonable,  peremptory,  and  inconsistent,  -and  re- 
sented every  counsel  that  was  offered,  as  if  it  had 
been  meant  in  insult ;  was  jealous  of  the  least  tres- 
pass in  point  of  ceremonial,  as  if  his  subjects  were 
hulding  him  in  contempt.  Now  there  is  a  total 
change,  as  if  this  second  blow  had  stunned  him,  and 
supijressed  the  violent  passions  which  the  first  called 
into  action.  He  is  silent  as  a  Carthusian,  solitary  as 
a  hermit,  expresses  iriterest  in  nothing,  least  of  all 
in  the  guidance  of  his  army.  He  was,  you  know, 
anxious  about  his  dress  ;  so  much  so,  that  there  was 
some  affectation  even  in  the  rudenesses  which  he 
practised  in  that  matter.  But,  wo's  me,  you  will  see 
a  change  now;  he  will  not  suffer  his  hair  or  nails  to 
be  trimmed  or  arranged.  He  is  totally  heedless  of 
respect  or  disrespect  towards  him,  takes  little  or  no 
nourishment,  uses  strong  wines,  which,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  affect  his  understanding;  he  will  hear 
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nothin.?  of  war  or  state  affairs,  as  little  of  hunting  or 
of  sport.  Suppose  an  ancliorite  brought  from  a  cell 
to  govern  a  kingdom,  you  see  hiai,  except  in  point 
of  devotion,  a  picture  of  the  fiery  active  Cliarles  of 
Burgundy. 

"  You  speak  of  a  mind  deeply  wounded,  Sieur  d'Ar- 
gentin,"  replied  tiie  Englishman.  "  Think  you  it  fit  1 
eiiould  uresent  myself  before  the  Duke?" 

''  I  will  inquire,"  said  Contay  ;  and  leaving  the 
apartment,  returned  presently,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
Earl  to  follow  him. 

■  In  a  cabinet,  or  closet,  the  unfortunate  Charles 
reclined  in  a  large  arm-chair,  his  le"  carelessly 
stretched  on  a  footstool,  but  so  changed  inat  the  Earl 
Cf  0,\ford  could  have  believed  what  he  saw  to  be  the 
ghost  of  the  once  fiery  Duke.  Indeed,  the  shaggy 
length  of  hair  which,  streaming  from  his  head,  mingled 
with  his  beard  ;  the  hollownessof  the  caverns,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  rolled  his  wild  eyes ;  the  falling  in 
of  the  breast,  and  the  advance  of  the  shoulders,  gave 
the  ghastly  appearance  of  one  who  has  suHered  the 
final  agony  which  takes  from  mortality  the  signs  of 
life  and  energy.  His  very  costume  (a  cloak  tlung 
loosely  over  rum)  increased  his  resemblance  to  a 
shrouded  phantom.  De  Contay  named  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  ;  but  the  Duke  gazed  on  him  with  a  lustreless 
eye,  and  gave  him  no  answer. 

"  Speak  to  him,  brave  Oxford,"  said  the  Burgun- 
dian  in  a  whisper ;  "  he  is  even  worse  than  usual,  but 
pcrhap?  he  may  know  your  voice." 

Never,  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  m  the 
most  palmy  state  of  his  fortunes,  did  the  noble  Eng- 
glishman  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  with  such  sincere  re- 
verence. He  respected  in  him,  not  only  the  atfiicted 
friend,  but  the  humbled  sovereign,  upon  whose  tower 
of  trust  the  lightning  had  so  recently  broken.  It  was 
probably  the  falling  of  a  tear  upon  his  hand  which 
seemtd  to  awake  tlie  Duks's  attention,  for  he  looked 
towards  the  Earl,  and  said.  "Oxford— Philipson — my 
old — my  only  friend,  hast  thou  found  hjc  out  in  this 
retn  at  of  shame  and  misery?" 

"I  am  not  your  only  friend,  my  lord,"  said  Oxford. 
'  Htnven  has  given  you  many  aficctionate  friends 
amcrg  your  natural  and  loyal  subjects.  But  though 
a  stranger,  and  saving  the  allegiance  I  owe  to  my 
lawful  sovereign,  I  will  yield  to  iione  of  them  in  the  re- 
spect and  deference  which  I  have  paid  to  your  Grace 
in  prosperity,  and  now  come  to  render  to  you  in  ad- 
versity." 

"Adversity  indeed!"  said  the  Duke;  "irremediable 
mtolcrable  adversity  I  I  was  lately  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy, called  the  Bold — now  am  I  twice  beaten  by  a 
scum  of  German  peasants;  my  standard  taken,  my 
n)en-at-arms  put  to  flight,  my  camp  twice  plunderecl, 
and  each  time  of  value  more  than  equal  to  the  price 
of  all  Switzerland  fairly  lost;  myself  hunted  like  a 
caitiff  goat  or  chamois — The  utmost  spite  of  hell 
could  never  accumulate  more  shame  on  the  head  of  a 
sovereign  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  lord,"  said  Oxford,  "  It  is  a 
trial  of  Heaven,  which  calls  for  patience  and  strength 
of  mind.  The  bravest  and  best  knight  may  lose  the 
saddle;  he  is  but  a  laggard  who  lies  rolling  on  the 
sand  of  the  lists  after  the  accident  has  chanced." 

"Ha,  laggard,  sayst  thou?"  said  the  Duke,  some 
part  of  his  ancient  spirit  awakened  by  the  broad  taunt; 
"Leave  my  presence,  sir,  and  return  to  it  no  more,  till 
you  are  summoned  thither" 

"  Which  I  trust  will  be  no  later  than  your  Grace 
quits  your  dishabille,  and  disposes  yourself  to  see  your 
vassals  a.rii  friends  witii  such  ceremony  as  befits  you 
and  them,'  said  the  Earl  compopedlv. 
,  "How  mean  you  by  that.  Sir  Earl?  You  are  un- 
mannerly." 

"If  I  be,  my  lord,  I  am  taught  my  ill  breeding  by 
circumstances.  lean  mourn  over  fallen  dignity ;  but 
I  cannot  honour  him  who  dishonours  himself,  by 
bending,  like  a  regardless  boy,  beneath  the  scourge  of 
•evil  fortune." 

"And  who  am  I  that  you  should  term  me  such?" 
eaid  Charles,  starting  up  in  all  his  natural  pride  and 
ifcrocity;  "or  who  are  you  but  a  miserable  exile,  that 
ufou  should  break  in  upon  my  privacy  with  such  dis- 
respectful upbraiding  T"* 


"For  me,"  replied  O.'sford,  "I  am,  as  you  say  an 
unrespected  exile  ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  of  my  condition, 
since  unshaken  loyalty  to  my  King  and  his  successors 
has  brought  me  to  it.  But  in  you,  can  I  recognise 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  a  sullen  hermit,  whose 
guards  are  a  disorderly  soldiery,  dreadful  only  to  their 
Irieiids  ;  whose  councils  are  in  confusion  for  want  of 
their  sovereign,  and  who  himself  lurks  like  a  lained 
wolf  in  its  den,  in  an  obscure  castle,  waiting  but  a 
blast  of  the  Switzer's  horn  to  fling  open  its  gates, 
which  there  are  none  to  defend  ;  who  wears  not  a 
knightly  sword  to  protect  his  person,  and  cannot  even 
die  like  a  stag  at  bay,  but  must  be  worried  like  a 
hunted  fox  7" 

"Death  and  hell,  slanderous  traitor!"  thundered  the 
Duke,  glancing  a  look  at  his  side,  and  perceiving  him- 
self without  a  weapon, — "It  is  well  ibr  thee  1  have 
no  sword,  or  thou  shouldst  never  boast  of  thine 
insolence  going  unpunished. — Contaj',  step  forth  like 
a  good  knight,  and  confute  the  calumniator.  Say,  are 
not  my  soldiers  arrayed,  disciplined,  and  in  order  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Contay,  trembling  (brave  as  he  was 
in  battle)  at  the  frantic  rage  which  Charles  exhibited, 
"  there  are  a  numerous  soldiery  yet  under  your  com- 
mand, but  they  are  in  evil  order,  and  in  worse  disci- 
pline I  think,  than  they  were  wont." 

"I  see  it— I  see  it."  said  the  Duke;  "idle  and  evil 
counsellors  are  ye  all. — Hearken,  Sir  of  Contay,  what 
have  you  and  the  rest  of  you  been  doing,  holding  as 
you  do  large  lands  and  high  fiefs  of  us,  that  I  cannot 
stretch  my  limbs  on  a  sick-bed,  when  my  heart  is  half 
broken,  but  my  troops  must  fall  into  such  scandalous 
disorder  as  exposes  me  to  the  scorn  and  reproach  of 
each  beggarly  foreigner?" 

"My  lord,"  replied  Contay,  more  firmly,  "we  have 
done  uhat  we  could.  But  your  Grace  has  accustomed 
your  mercenary  generals,  and  leaders  of  Free  Compa- 
nies, to  take  their  orders  only  from  your  own  mouth, 
or  hand.  They  clarnour  also  for  pay,  and  the  trea- 
surer refuses  to  issue  it  without  your  Grace's  orcler,  ai 
he  alleges  it  might  cost  him  his  head  ;  and  they  will 
not  be  guided  and  restrained,  either  by  us  or  those 
who  compose  your  council." 

The  Duke  laughed  sternly,  but  was  evidently  some- 
what f)leased  with  the  reply. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  he  said,  "  it  is  only  Burgundy  who  can 
ride  his  own  wild  horses,  and  rule  his  own  wild  sol- 
diery. Hark  thee,  Contay— To-morrow  I  ride  forth  to 
review  the  troops— for  what  disorder  has  passed,  al- 
lowance shall  be  made.  Pay  also  shall  be  issued — 
but  wo  to  those  who  shall  have  offended  too  deeply! 
Lit  my  grooms  of  the  chamber  know  to  provide  me 
fitting  dress  and  arms.  I  havegot  a  lesson  (glancing 
a  dark  look  at  Oxford,)  and  I  will  not  again  be  in- 
sulted without  the  means  of  wreaking  my  vengeance. 
Begone,  both  of  you.  And,  Contay,  send  the  trea- 
surer hither  with  his  accounts,  and  wo  to  his  soul  if 
I  find  aught  to  complain  of!  Begone,  I  say,  and  send 
him  hither." 

They  left  the  apartment  with  suitable  obeisance. 
As  they  retired,  the  Duke  said,  abruptly,  "Lord  of 
Oxford,  a  word  with  you.  Where  did  you  study  medi- 
cine? In  vour  own  famed  university,  I  suppose.  Thy 
physic  hath  wrought  a  wonder.  Yet,  Doctor  Philip- 
son,  it  might  have  cost  thee  thy  life." 

"I  have  ever  thought  my  life  cheap,"  said  Oxford, 
"when  the  object  was  to  help  my  friend." 

"Thou  art  indeed  a  friend,"  said  Charles,  "and  a 
fearless  one.  But  go— I  have  been  sore  troubled,  anc 
thou  hast  tasked  my  temper  closely.  To-morrow  we 
will  speak  further;  mean  time,  I  forgive  thee,  and  I 
honour  thee." 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  retired  to  the  Council-hall,  where 
the  Bursundian  nobility,  aware  of  what  had  passed, 
crowded  around  him  with  thanks,  compliments,  and 
congratulations.  A  general  bustle  now  ensued;  orders 
were  hurried  off  in  every  direction.  Those  officers 
who  had  duties  to  perform  which  had  been  neclecieu, 
hastened  to  conceal  or  to  atone  for  their  negligence. 
There  was  a  general  tumult  in  the  camp,  but  it  was  a 
tumult  of  joy ;  for  soldiers  are  always  most  pleased 
when  they  are  best  in  order  for  performing  tbeir  mili- 
tary service ;  and  license  or  inactivity,  however  ac 
ceptable  at  limes,  are  not,  when  continued,  so  agrfst 
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able  to  their  nature,  as  strict  discipline  and  a  prospect 
of  employment. 

The  treasurer,  who  was,  luckily  for  him,  a  man  of 
sense  and  method,  having  been  two  hours  in  private 
with  the  Duke,  returned  with  looks  of  wonder,  and 
professed,  that  never,  in  Charles's  most  prosperous 
davs,  had  he  showed  himself  more  acute  in  the  de- 
partment of  finance,  of  which  he  had  but  that  morn- 
ing seemed  totally  incapable;  and  the  merit  was 
universally  attributed  to  the  visit  of  Lord  Oxford, 
whose  timely  reprimand  had,  like  the  shot  of  a  cannon 
dispersing  foul  mists,  awakened  the  Duke  from  his 
black  and  bilious  melancholy. 

On  the  following  day,  Charles  reviewed  his  troops 
with  his  usual  attention,  directed  nevv  levies,  made 
various  dispositions  of  his  forces,  and  corrected  the 
faults  of  their  discipline  by  severe  orders,  which  were 
enforced  by  some  deserved  punishments,  (of  which 
the  Italian  mercenaries  of  Cainpo-basso  had  a  large 
share,)  and  rendered  palatable  by  the  payment  of  ar- 
rears, which  was  calculated  to  attach  them  to  the 
standard  under  which  they  served. 

The  Duke  also,  after  consulting  with  his  council, 
agreed  to  convoke  meetings  of  the  States  in  his  dif- 
ferent territories,  redress  certain  popular  grievances, 
and  grant  some  boons  which  he  had  hitherto  denied  ; 
and  thus  began  to  open  a  new  account  of  popularity 
with  his  subjects,  in  place  of  that  which  his  rashness 
had  exhausted. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Here's  a  weapon  now, 

Shall  shake  a  coiKiuenri?  general  in  his  tent, 
A  monarch  on  his  tlirone,  or  reacli  a  prelate, 
However  holy  be  his  offices, 
E'en  wliile  he  serves  the  altar.— OM  Play. 

Fhom  this  time  all  was  activity  in  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's court  and  army.  Money  was  collect«d, 
soldiers  were  levied,  and  certain  news  of  the  confed- 
erates' motions  only  were  wanting  to  bring  on  the 
campaign.  But  although  Charles  was,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  as  active  as  ever,  yet  those  who 
were  more  immediately  about  his  person  were  of 
opinion  that  he  did  not  display  the  soundnessof  mind. 
or  the  energy  of  judgment,  which  had  been  admired 
in  him  before  these  calamities.  He  was  still  liable  to 
fits  of  moody  melancholy,  similar  to  those  which  de- 
scended upon  Saul,  and  was  vehemently  furious  when 
aroused  out  of  them.  Indeed,  the  Earl  of  O.xford 
himself  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  which  he  had 
exercised  over  him  at  first.  'Nay,  though  in  general 
Charles  was  both  grateful  and  affectionate  towards 
him,  he  evidently  felt  humbled  by  the  recollection  of 
his  having  witnessed  his  impotent  and  disastrous 
condition,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  Lord  Oxford 
being  supposed  to  lead  his  counsels,  that  he  often 
repelled  his  advice,  merely,  as  it  seemed,  to  show  his 
own  independence  of  mind. 

In  these  froward  humours,  the  Duke  was  much  en- 
couraged by  Campo-basso.  That  wily  traitor  now 
saw  his  master's  atlairs  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  he 
resolved  to  lend  his  lever  to  the  work,  so  as  to  entitle 
him  to  a  share  of  the  spoil.  He  regarded  Oxfonl  as 
one  of  the  most  able  friends  and  counsellors  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Duke ;  he  thouf^ht  he  saw  in  his  looks  that 
he  fathomed  his  own  treacherous  purpose,  and  there- 
fore he  hated  and  feared  him.  Besides,  in  order  per- 
haps to  colour  over,  even  to  his  own  eyes,the  abomin- 
able perfidy  he  meditated,  he  atfocted  to  be  exceeilingly 
rnraged  against  the  Duke  for  the  late  punishment  of 
marauders  belonging  to  his  Italian  hands.  He  be- 
lieved that  chastisement  to  have  been  indicted  by  the 
advice  of  Oxford  ;  and  he  suspected  that  the  measure 
was  pressed  with  the  hope  of  discovering  that  the 
Italians  had  not  pillaged  for  their  own  emolument 
only,  but  fiir  that  of  their  conimander.  Believing  that 
Oxford  was  thus  hostile  to  him,  Campo-basso  would 
'lave  speedily  found  means  to  take  him  out  of  his  path, 
had  not  the  Earl  himself  found  it  prudent  to  observe 
some  precautions  ;  and  the  lords  of  Flanders  and 
Rurgundy,  who  l<3ved  him  for  the  very  reasons  for 
which  the  Italian  abhorred  him,  watched  over  his 
•afety  with  a  vigilance,  of  which  he  himself  was 


ignorant,  but  which  certainly  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving his  life. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ferrand  of  Lorraine 
should  have  left  his  victory  so  long  unimproved  ;  bui 
the  Swiss  confederates,  vvlio  were  the  strength  of  his 
forces,  insisted  that  the  first  operations  should  take 
place  in  Savoy  and  the  Paysde  Vaud,  where  the  Bur- 
gundians  had  many  garrisons,  which,  though  they 
received  no  relief,  yet  were  not  easily  or  speedily  re- 
duced. Besides,  the  Switzers  being,  like  most  of  the 
national  soldiers  of  the  time,  a  kind  of  militia,  most 
of  them  returned  home,  to  get  in  their  harvest,  and  to 
deposit  their  spoil  in  safety.  Ferrand,  therefore 
though  bent  on  pursuing  his  success  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  youthful  chivalry,  was  prevented  from  making 
any  movement  in  advance  until  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1476.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
forces,  to  be  least  burdensome  to  the  country,  were 
cantoned  in  distant  places  of  his  dominions,  where 
every  exertion  was  made  to  perfect  the  discipline  ol 
the  new  levies.  The  Duke,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
have  precipitated  the  struggle  by  again  assembling  his 
forces,  and  pushing  forward  into  the  Helvetian  terri- 
tories ;  but  though  he  inwardly  foamed  at  the  recol- 
lection of  Granson  and  Murten,  the  memory  of  these 
disasters  was  too  recent  to  permit  such  a  plan  of  the 
campaign.  Mean  time,  weeks  glided  past,  and  the 
month  of  Decetnber  was  far  advanced,  when,  one 
morning,  as  the  Duke  was  sitting  in  council,  Campo- 
basso  suddenly  entered,  with  a  degree  of  extravagant 
rapture  in  his  countenance,  singularly  different  from 
the  cold,  regulated,  and  subtle  smile  which  was 
usually  his  utmost  advance  towards  laughter.  "  Gu- 
anlcs,''*  he  said,  "  Guantes,  for  luck''s  sake,  if  it 
please  your  Grace." 

"And  what  of  good  fortune  comes  nigh  us?"  said 
the  Duke,—"  Methought  she  had  forgot  the  way  to 
our  gates." 

"  She  has  returned  to  them,  please  your  Highness, 
with  her  cornucopia  full  of  choicest  gifts,  ready  to 
pour  her  fruit,  her  flowers,  her  treasures,  on  the  head 
of  the  sovereign  of  Europe  most  worthy  to  leceive 
them." 

"  The  meaning  of  all  this  ?  said  Duke  Charles  ; 
"liddles  are  for  children." 

"  The  harebrained  young  madman  Ferrand,  who 
calls  himself  of  Lorraine,  has  broken  down  from  the 
mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  desultory  army  of  scape- 
graces like  himself;  and  what  think  you, — ha !  ha ! 
ha!  they  are  overrunning  Lorraine,  and  have  taken 
Nancy — ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  By  my  good  faith.  Sir  Count,"  said  Contay,  as- 
tonished at  the  gay  humour  with  which  the  Italian 
treated  a  matter  so  serious,  "I  have  seldom  heard  a 
fool  laugh  more  gayly  at  a  more  scurvy  jest,  than  you, 
a  wise  man,  laugh  at  the  loss  of  the  principal  town  of 
the  province  we  are  fighting  for." 

"I  laugh,"  said  Campo-basso,  "among  the  spears, 
as  my  war-horse  does — na !  ha ! — among  the  trumpets. 
I  laugh  also  over  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  dividing  of  the  spoil,  as  eagles  scream  their  joy 
over  the  division  of  their  prey;  I  laugh" 

"  You  laugh,"  said  the  Lord  of  Contay,  waxing 
impatient,  "when  you  have  all  the  mirth  to  yourself, 
as  you  laughed  after  our  losses  at  Granson  and 
Murten." 

"  Peace,  sir  !"  said  the  Duke.  "  The  Count  of 
Campo-basso  has  viewed  the  case  as  I  do.  This 
voung  knight-errant  ventures  from  the  protection  of 
his  liiountains;  and  Heaven  deal  with  me  as  I  keep 
my  oath,  when  I  swear  that  the  next  fair  field  on 
which  we  meet  shall  see  one  of  us  dead  !  It  is  now 
the  last  week  of  the  old  year,  and  before  Twelfth-Day 
we  will  see  whether  he  or  I  shall  find  the  benn  in  the 
cake.— To  arms,  my  lords;  let  our  camp  instantly 
break  up,  and  our  troops  move  forward  towards  Lor- 
raine. Send  off  the  Italian  and  Albanian  light  ca- 
valry, and  the  Stradiots,  to  scour  the  country  in  th« 
van— Oxford,  thou  wilt  bear  arms  in  this  journey,  wilt 
thou  not?" 

"  Surely,"  said  the  Earl.     "I  am  eating  your  High- 

•  Gr.antfs,  »sed  by  the  Spanish  as  the  French  .aay  Stremes,  or 
the  EnsTlish  handaell  or  luckpenny— phrases  used  by  inferioM 
to  thjir  patuns  at  the  bringers  of  good  news. 
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Bess's  bread;  and  when  enemies  invade,  it  stands 
with  my  honour  to  fight  for  your  Grace  as  if  I  was 
your  born  subject.  With  your  Grace's  permission,  1 
Will  despatch  a  pursuivant,  who  shall  carry  letters  to 
my  late  kind  host,  the  Landamman  of  Unterwalden 
acquainting  him  with  my  purpose." 

The  Duke  haying  given  a  ready  assent,  the  pursui- 
vant was  dismissed  accordingly,  and  returned  in  a 
lew  hours,  so  near  had  the  armies  approached  to  each 
other.  He  bore  a  letter  frorn  the  Landamman.  in  a 
tone  of  courtesy  and  even  kindness,  regretting  that 
any  cause  should  have  occurred  for  bearing  arms 
against  his  late  guest,  for  whom  he  expressed 
high  personal  regard.  The  same  pursuivant  also 
brougnt  greetings  from  the  family  of  the  Bieder- 
mans  to  their  friend  Arthur,  and  a  separate  letter, 
addressed  to  the  same  person,  of  which  the  contents 
ran  thus  : — 

"Rudolph  Donnerhugel  is  desirous  to  give  the 
young  merchant,  Arthur  Philipson,  the  opportunity  of 
finishing  the  bargain  which  remained  "insettled  be- 
tween them  in  the  castle-court  of  Geierstein.  He  is 
the  more  desirous  of  this,  as  he  is  aware  that  the  said 
Arthur  has  done  him  wrong,  in  seducing  the  affections 
of  a  certain  maiden  of  rank,  to  whom  he,  Philipson, 
IS  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  thing  beyond  an  ordinary 
acquaintance.  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  will  send  Ar- 
thur Phihpson  word,  when  a  fair  and  equal  meeting 
can  take  place  on  neutral  ground.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  will  be  as  often  as  possible  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
skirmishers." 

Young  .Arthur's  heart  leapt  high  as  he  read  the 
defiance,  the  piqued  tone  of  which  showed  the  state 
of  the  writer's  feelings,  and  argued  sufficiently  Ru- 
dolph's disappointment  on  the  subject  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  and  his  suspicion  that  she  had  bestowed 
her  afTections  on  the  youthful  stranger.  Arthur  found 
means  of  despatching  a  reply  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Swiss,  assuring  him  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
would  attend  his  commands,  either  in  front  of  the 
jne  or  elsewhere,  as  Rudolph  might  desire. 

Mean  time  the  armies  were  closely  approaching  to 
each  other,  and  the  light  troop  somerimes  met.  The 
Stradiots  from  the  Venetian  territory,  a  sort  of  cav- 
alry, resembling  that  of  the  Turks,  performed  much 
of  that  service  on  the  part  of  the  Burgundian  army, 
for  which,  indeed,  if  their  fidelity  could  have  been 
reUed  on,  they  were  admirably  well  qualified.  The 
Earl  of  O.xford  observed,  that  these  men,  who  were 
under  the  command  of  Campo-bassq,  always  brought 
in  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  indifferent  or- 
der, and  in  full  retreat.  Besides,  information  was 
communicated  through  their  means,  that  sundry  indi- 
viduals, against  whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  enter- 
tained peculiar  personal  dislike,  and  whom  he  espe- 
cially desired  tp  get  into  his  hands,  had  taken  refuge 
in  Nancy.  This  greatly  increased  the  Duke's  ardour 
for  retaking  that  place,  which  became  perfectly  un- 

fovernable  when  he  learned  that  Ferrand  and  his 
iwiss  allies  had  drawn  off  to  a  neighbouring  position 
called  Saint  Nicholas,  on  the  news  of  his  arrival. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Burgundian  counsellors,  to- 

f ether  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  protested  against  his 
esieging  a  place  of  some  strength,  while  an  active 
enemy  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  to  relieve  it.  They 
remonstrated  on  the  smallness  of  his  army,  on  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  on  the  ditficulty  of  obtaining 
provisions,  and  exhorted  the  Duke,  that  having  made 
such  a  movement  as  had  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat, 
he  ought  to  suspend  decisive  operations  till  spring. 
Charles  at  first  tried  to  dispute  and  repel  these  argu- 
ments ;  butwhen  his  counsellors  reminded  him  that 
he  was  placing  himself  and  his  army  in  the  same  sit- 
uation as  at  Granson  and  Murten,  he  became  furious 
at  the  recollection,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  only 
answeied  by  oaths  and  imprecations,  that  he  would 
be  master  of  Nancy  before  Twelfth-Day. 

Accordingly,  the  army  of  Burgundy  sat  down  be- 
fore Nancy,  in  a  strong  position,  protected  by  the  hol- 
low of  a  water-course,  and  covered  with  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  Colvin  had  under  his  charge. 

Having  indulged  his  obstinate  temper  in  thus  ar- 
ranging the  campaign,  the  Duke  seemed  to  give  a  lit- 
tle more  hc«a  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  touch- 
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ing  th<»  safety  of  his  person,  and  perthitted  trie  Earl  cK 
D.xford  with  his  son,  and  two  or  three  officers  of  his 
nousehold,  men  of  approved  trust,  to  sleep  within  his 
pavilion,  in  addition  to  the  usual  guard. 

It  wanted  three  days  of  Christmas  when  the  Duko 
sat  down  before  Nancy,  and  on  that  very  evening  a  tu- 
mult happened  which  seemed  to  lustify  the  alarm  for 
his  personal  safety.  It  was  midnight,  and  all  in  the  du- 
cal pavilion  were  at  rest,  \yhen  a  cry  cf  treason  arose. 
The  Earl  of  O.xford,  drawing  his  sword,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  light  which  burned  beside  him,  rushed  into 
the  Duke's  apartment,  and  found  him  standing  on 
the  floor  totally  undressed,  but  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  striking  around  him  so  furiously,  that  the 
Earl  himself  had  difficulty  in  avoiding  his  blows. 
The  rest  of  his  officers  rushed  in,  their  weapons 
drawn,  and  their  cloaks  wrapped  around  their  left 
arms.  When  the  Duke  was  somewhat  composed, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  friends,  he 
informed  them,  with  rage  and  agitation,  that  the  pffi- 
cers  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  had,  in  spite  of  the  vigil- 
ant precautions  taken,  found  means  to  gain  entrance 
into  his  chamber,  and  charged  him,  under  the  hign- 
est  penalty,  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Vehme  upon 
Christmas  night. 

The  bystanders  heard  this  story  with  astonishment, 
and  some  of  them  were  uncertain  whether  they  ought 
to  consider  it  as  a  reality,  or  a  dream  of  the  Duke's 
irritable  fancy.  But  the  citation  was  found  on  the 
Duke's  toilette,  written,  as  was  the  form,  upon  parch- 
ment, signeted  with  three  crosses,  and  stuck  to  the 
table  with  a  knife.  A  slip  of  wood  had  been  also  cut 
from  the  table.  Oxford  read  the  summons  with  atten- 
tion. It  named  as  usual  a  place,  where  the  Duke 
was  cited  to  come  unarmed  and  unattended,  and 
from  which  it  was  said  he  would  be  guided  to  the 
seat  of  judgment. 

Charles,  after  looking  at  the  scroll  for  some  time, 
gave  vent  to  his  thoughts. 

"  I  know  from  what  quiver  this  arrow  comes,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  shot  by  that  degenerate  noble,  apostate 
priest,  and  accomplice  of  sorcerers,  Albert  of  Geier- 
stein. We  have  heard  that  he  is  among  the  motley- 
group  of  murderers  and  outlaws,  whom  the  old  fid- 
dler of  Provence's  grandson  has  raked  together. 
But,  by  Saint  George  of  Burgundy  !  neither  monk's 
cowl,  soldier's  casque,  nor  conjurers  cap.  shall  save 
him  after  such  an  insult  as  this.  I  will  degrade  him 
from  knighthood,  hang  him  from  the  highest  steeple 
in  Nancy,  and  his  daughter  shall  choose  between  the 
meanest  nerd-boy  in  my  army,  and  the  convent  of 
Jitles  repentees  P 

"  Whatever  are  your  purposes,  my  lord,"  said  Con- 
tay,  "  it  were  surely  best  be  silent,  when,  from  this 
late  apparition,  we  may  conjecture  that  more  than 
we  wot  of  may  be  within  hearing." 

The  Duke  seemed  struck  with  this  hint,  and  was 
silent,  or  at  least  only  muttered  oaths  and  threats  be- 
twixt his  teeth,  while  the  strictest  search  was  ii.ade 
for  the  intruder  on  his  repose.    But  it  vi;as  in  vain 

Charles  continued  his  researches,  incensed  at  a 
flight  of  audacity  higher  than  ever  had  been  ventured 
upon  by  these  Secret  Societies,  who,  whatever  might 
be  the  dread  inspired  by  them,  had  not  as  yet  attempt- 
ed to  cope  with  sovereigns.  A  trusty  party  of  Bur- 
gundians  were  sent  on  Cnrisfmas  nignt  to  watch  the 
spot  (a  meeting  of  four  cross  road-s,)  named  in  the 
summons,  ana  make  prisoners  of  any  whom  they 
could  lay  hands  upon  ;  but'no  suspicious  persons  ap 
peared  at  or  near  the  place.  The  Duke  not  the  lesS' 
continued  to  impute  the  affront  he  had  received  to  Al- 
bert of  Geierstein.  There  was  a  price  set  upon  his' 
head;  and  Campo-basso,  always  willing  to  please 
his  master's  mood,  undertook  that  some  of  his  Ital- 
ians, sufficiently  experienced  in  such  feats,  should 
bring  the  obnoxious  baron  before  hirn,  alive  or  dead. 
Colvin,  Contay,  and  others,  laughed  in  secret  at  iho 
Italian's  promises. 

"  Subtle  as  he  is,"  said  Colvin,  "  he  will  lure  lh»? 
wild  vulture  from  the  heavens  before  '  e  gets  Albert 
of  Geierstein  into  his  power." 

Arthur,  to  whom  the  words  of  the  Duke  hao 
given  subject  for  no  small  anxiety,  on  account  Ot 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  arrd  of  her  father  for  her  sake 
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breathed  more  lightly  on  hearing  his  menaces  held 
BO  cheaply. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  this  alarm  that  Oxford 
felt  a  desire  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Ferrand  of 
Lorra'ne,  having  some  doubts  whether  the  strength 
and  position  of  it  were  accurately  reported.  He  ob- 
tained tlie  Duke's  consent  for  this  purpose,  who  at 
the  same  time  made  him  and  his  son  a  present  of  two 
noble  steeds  of  great  power  and  speed,  which  he  him- 
self highly  valued. 

So  soon  as  the  Duke's  pleasure  was  communicated 
to  the  Italian  Count,  he  expressed  the  utmost  joy  that 
he  was  to  have  the  assistance  of  Oxford's  age  and 
experience  upon  an  exploratory  party,  and  selected  a 
chosen  band  of  a  hundred  Stradiots,  whom  he  said 
he  had  sent  sometimes  to  skirmish  up  to  the  very 
beards  of  the  Switzers.  The  Earl  showed  himself 
much  satisfied  with  the  active  and  intelligent  manner 
in  which  these  men  performed  their  duty,  and  drove 
before  them  and  dispersed  some  parties  of  Ferrand's 
cavalry.  At  the  entrance  of  a  little  ascending  valley, 
Campo-basso  communicated  to  the  English  noble- 
man, that  if  they  could  advance  to  the  farther  extre- 
mity, they  would  have  a  full  view  of  the  enemy's 
position.  Two  or  three  Stradiots  then  spurred  on  to 
examine  this  defile,  and,  returning  back,  communi- 
cated with  their  leader  in  their  own  language,  who, 
pronouncing  the  passage  safe,  invited  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford to  accompany  him.  They  proceeded  through  the 
valley  without  seeing  an  enemy,  but  on  issuing  upon 
a  plain  at  the  point  intimated  by  Campo-basso,  Ar- 
thur, who  was  in  the  van  of  the  Stradiots,  and  sepa- 
rated from  his  father,  did  indeed  see  the  camp  of  Duke 
Ferrand  within  half  a  mile's  distance;  but  a  body  of 
cavalry  had  that  instant  issued  from  it,  and  were 
ridinu  hastilv  towards  the  gorge  of  the  valley,  from 
which  he  had  just  emerged.  He  was  about  to  wheel 
his  horse  and  ride  off^  but,  conscious  of  the  great 
speed  of  the  animal,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to 
stay  for  a  moment's  more  accurate  survey  of  the 
camp.  The  Stradiots  who  attended  him  did  not  wait 
his  orders  to  retire,  but  went  off^  as  was  indeed  their 
duty,  when  attacked  by  a  superior  force. 

Mean  time,  Arthur  observed  that  the  Knight,  who 
seemed  leader  of  the  advancing  squadron,  mounted 
on  apowerful  horse  that  shook  theearth  beneath  him, 
bore  on  his  shield  the  Bear  of  Berne,  and  had  other- 
wise the  appearance  of  the  massive  frame  of  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel.  He  was  satisfied  of  this  when  he  be- 
held the  cavalier  halt  his  party  and  advance  towards 
him  alone,  putting  his  lance  in  rest,  and  moving 
slowly,  as  if  to  give  him  time  for  preparation.  To  ac- 
cept such  a  challenge,  in  such  a  moment,  was  danger- 
ous, but  to  refuse  it  was  disgraceful;  and  while  Ar- 
thur's blood  boiled  at  the  idea  of  chastising  an  insolent 
rival,  he  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  heart  that  their 
xneeiing  on  horseback  gave  him  an  advantage  over 
the  Swiss,  through  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  of  the  tournay,  in  which  Rudolph  might  be 
supposed  more  ignorant. 

They  met,  as  was  the  phrase  of  the  time,  "  manful 
under  shield."  The  lance  of  the  Swiss  glanced  from 
the  helmet  of  the  Englishman,  against  which  it  was 
addressed,  while  the  spear  of  Arthur,  directed  right 
against  the  centre  of  his  adversary's  body,  was  so 
justly  aimed,  and  so  truly  seconded  by  the  full  fury  of 
the  caretT,  as  to  pierce,  not  only  the  shield  which 
hung  round  the  ill-fated  warrior's  neck,  but  a  breast- 
plate, and  a  shirt  of  mail,  which  he  wore  beneath  it. 
Passing  clear  through  the  body,  the  steel  pomt  of  the 
weapon  was  only  stopped  bv  the  back-piece  of  the 
untortimate  cavalier,  who  fell  headlong  from  his  horse, 
as  if  struck  by  lightning,  rolled  twice  or  thrice  over  on 
the  ground,  tore  the  earth  with  his  hands,  and  then  lay 
prostrate  a  dead  corpse. 

There  was  a  cry  of  rage  and  grief  among  those 
inen-at-arms  vrhose  ranks  Rudolph  had  that  instant 
left,  and  many  couched  their  lances  to  avenge  him; 
hut  Ferrand  of  Lorraine,  who  was  present  in  person, 
ordered  them  to  rnake  prisoner,  but  not  to  harm  the 
successful  champion.  Tnis  was  accomplished,  for 
Arthur  had  not  time  to  turn  his  bridle  for  flight,  and 
frsistance  would  have  been  madness. 

Whca  brought  before  Ferrand,  he  raised  his  visor, 


and  said,  "Is  it  well,  my  lord,  to  make  captive  an  ad- 
venturous Knight,  for  doing  his  devoir  against  a  per- 
sonal challenger  I" 

"  Do  not  complain.  Sir  Arthur  of  Oxford,"  said 
Ferrand,  "  before  you  experience  injury — You  are  free, 
Sir  Knight  Your  father  p.nd  you  were  faithful  to  my 
roval  aunt  Margaret,  and  although  she  wasiny  enemy, 
I  do  justice  to  your  fidelity  in  her  behalf;  and  from  I 
respect  to  her  memory,  disinherited  as  she  was  like 
myself,  and  to  please  my  grandfather,  who  I  think, 
had  some  regard  for  you,  I  give  you  your  freedom. 
But  I  must  also  care  for  your  safety  during  your  return 
to  the  camp  of  Burgiindy.  On  this  side  of  the  hill  we 
are  loyal  and  true-hearted  men,  on  the  other  they  are 
traitors  and  murderers.— You,  Sir  Count,  wiT.,  1  think, 
gladly  see  our  captive  placed  in  safety." 

The  Knight  to  whom  Ferrand  addressed  himself^  a 
tall  stately  man,  put  himself  in  motion  to  attend  on 
Arthur,  while  the  former  was  expressing  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Lorraine  the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  chi- 
valrous conduct.  "  Farewell,  Sir  Arthur  de  Vcre," 
said  Ferrand.  "You  have  slain  a  noble  champion, 
and  to  me  a  most  useful  and  faithful  friend.  But  it 
was  done  nobly  and  openly,  with  equal  arms,  and  in  the 
front  of  the  line;  and  evil  befall  him  who  entertains 
feud  first !"  Arthur  bowed  to  his  saddle-bow.  Fer- 
rand returned  the  salutation,  and  they  parted. 

Arthur  and  his  new  companion  had  ridden  but  a 
little  way  up  the  ascent,  when  the  stranger  spoke 
thus : — 

"  We  have  been  fellow-travellers  before,  young  man, 
yet  you  remember  me  not." 

Arthur  turned  his  eyes  on  the  cavalier,  and  observing 
that  the  crest  which  adorned  his  helmet  was  fashioned 
like  a  vulture,  strange  suspicions  began  to  cross  his 
mind,  which  were  confirmed,  when  the  Knight, 
opening  his  helmet,  showed  him  the  dark  and  severe 
features  of  the  Priest  of  Saint  Paul's. 

"Count  Albert  of  Geierstein  !"  said  Arthur. 

"The same,"  replied  the  Count.  "  though  thou  hast 
seen  him  in  other  garb  and  headgear.  But  tyranny 
drives  all  men  to  arms,  and  I  have  resumed,  by  the 
license  and  command  of  my  superiors,  those  which  1 
had  laid  aside.  A  war  against  cruelly  and  oppression 
is  holy  as  that  waged  in  Palestine,  in  which  priests 
bear  armour." 

"My  Lord  Count,"  said  Arthur,  eagerjy,  "  I  cannot 
too  soon  entreat  you  to  withdraw  to  Sir  Ferrand  of 
Lorraine's  squadron.  Here  you  are  in  peril,  where  no 
strength  or  courage  can  avail  vou.  The  Duke  has 
placed  a  price  on  your  head  ;  and  the  country  betwixt 
this  and  Nancy  swarms  with  Stradiots  and  Italian 
light  horsemen." 

"I  laugh  at  them,"  answered  the  Count.  "  I  have 
not  lived  so  long  in  a  stormy  world,  amid  intrigues  of 
war  and  policy,  to  fall  by  the  mean  hand  of  such  as  they 
— besides,  thou  art  with  me,  and  I  have  seen  but  now 
that  thou  canst  bear  thee  nobly." 

"  In  your  defence,  my  lord."  said  Arthur,  -who 
thought  of  his  companion  as  the  father  of  Anne  ot 
Geierstein,  "  I  should  try  to  do  my  best." 

"  What,  youih  !"  replied  Count  Albert  with  a  stem 
sneer,  that  was  peculiar  to  his  countenance  ;  "  wouldst 
thou  aid  the  enemy  of  the  lord  under  whose  banner 
thou  servesl,  against  his  waged  soldiers  7" 

Arthur  was  somewhat  abashed  at  the  turn  given  to 
his  ready  offer  of  assistance,  for  which  he  had  ex- 
pected at  least  thanks;  but  he  instantly  collected  hin»- 
self,  and  replied,  "  My  Lord  Count  Albert,  you  have 
been  pleased  to  put  yourself  in  peril  to  protect  me 
from  partisans  of  your  party — ;I  am  equally  bound  to 
defend  you  from  those  of  our  side." 

"  It  is  happily  answered,"  said  the  Count ; — "  yet 
I  think  there  is  a  little  blind  partisan,  of  whom  trou- 
badours and  minstrels  talk,  to  whose  instigation  I 
might,  in  case  of  need,  owe  the  great  zeal  of  my 
protector." 

He  did  not  allow  Arthur,  who  was  a  good  deal  em- 
barrassed, time  to  reply,  but  proceeded  :  "  Hear  me. 
young  man — Thy  lance  has  this  day  done  an  evil  deed 
to  Switzerland,  to  Berne,  and  Duke  Ferrand,  in  slay- 
ing their  bravest  champion.  But  to  me  the  death  oj 
Rudolph  Donnerhugf-I  is  a  welcome  event.  Know 
that  he  was,  as  his  services  grew  more  indispensabla. 
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become  importunate  in  requiring  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rand's  in  teres  t  with  nie  for  my  dnuiihier's  hand.  And 
the  Dulie  himseh',  the  son  of  a  pnricess,  blushed  not 
to  ask  me  to  bestow  the  last  of  my  hoiist:; — for  my 
brother's  family  are  defrenerate  mongrels— upon  a 
presimiptuous  younijman,  whose  uncle  was  a  domes- 
tic in  the  house  of  mv  wife's  faiher,  though  they 
boasted  some  relntionsliip,  I  believe,  through  an  ille- 
gitimate channel,  which  yonder  Rudolph  was  wont 
to  make  the  most  of,  as  it  favoured  his  suit." 

"  Sur 'ly,"  said  .\rthur,  "a  match  with  one  so  une- 
qual in  birih,  and  far  more  in  every  other  respect,  was 
loo  monstrous  to  be  mentioned  7" 

"  While  I  lived,"  replied  Count  Albert,  "  never 
should  such  union  have  been  formed,  if  the  death  both 
of  bride  and  bridegroom  by  my  dagger  could  have 
saved  the  honour  of  my  house  from  violation.  But 
when  1 — I  whose  days,  whose  very  hours  are  num- 
bered— shall  be  no  more,  what  could  prevent  an  un- 
daunted suitor,  fortified  by  Duke  Ferrand's  favour, 
by  the  general  applause  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  bv 
the  imfortunate  prcpossessiori  of  my  brother  Arnold, 
from  carrying  his  point  against  the  resistance  and 
scruples  of  a  solitary  maiden  ?" 

"Rudolph  is  dead,"  replied  Arthur,  "and  may  Hea- 
ven assoilzie  him  from  guilt  !  But  were  he  alive,  and 
urging  his  suit  on  Anne  of  Geierstein,  he  would  find 
there  was  a  combat  to  be  fought" — — 

"Which  has  been  already  decided,"  answered 
Count  Albert.  "  Now,  mark  me,  Arthur  de  Vere  ! 
My  daughter  has  told  me  of  the  passages  betwi.xt  you 
and  her.  Your  sentiments  and  conduct  are  worthy 
of  the  noble  house  you  descend  frorn,  which  I  well 
know  ranks  with  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe.  You 
are  indeed  disinherited,  but  so  is  Anne  of  Geierstein, 
save  such  pittance  as  her  uncle  may  impart  to  her  of 
her  paternal  inheritance.  If  you  share  it  together  till 
betterdays,  (always  supposing  your  noble  father  gives 
his  consent,  for  my  child  shall  enter  no  house  against 
the  will  of  its  head,)  my  daughter  knows  that  she  has 
my  willing  consent,  and  my  blessing.  My  brother 
shall  also  know  my  pleasure.  He  will  api)rove  my 
purpose;  for  though  dead  to  thoughts  of  honour  and 
chivalr^,  he  is  alive  to  social  feelings,  loves  his  niece, 
and  has  friendship  for  thee  and  for  tliv  father.  What 
eay'st  thou,  young  man,  to  taking  a  beggarly  Count- 
ess, to  aid  thee  in  the  jou'ney  of  life?  1  believe 
— na.\',  I  prophecy,  (for  I  stand  so  much  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  that  methinks  I  command  a  view  beyond 
it,)  that  a  lustre  will  one  day,  after  I  have  long  ended 
my  doubtful  an  '  stormy  life,  beam  on  the  coronets  of 
De  Vere  and  Geierstein." 

De  Vere  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  clasped 
the  hand  of  Count  Albert,  and  was  about  to  exhaust 
himself  in  thanks;  but  the  Count  insisted  on  his 
silence. 

"  Wp  are  about  to  part,"  he  said.  "The  time  is 
short — the  place  is  dangerous.  You  are  to  me,  per- 
sonally speaking,  less  than  riothing.  Had  a;iy  one 
of  the  many  schemes  of  ambition  which  I  have  pur- 
sued led  me  to  success,  the  son  of  a  banished  Earl 
had  not  been  the  son-in-law  I  had  chosen.  Rise  and 
remount  your  horse — thanks  are  unpleasant  when 
they  are  not  merited." 

Arthur  arose,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  threw  his 
raptures  into  a  more  acceptable  form,  endeavouring 
to  describe  how  his  love  for  Anne,  and  efforts  for  her 
happiness,  should  express  his  gratitude  to  her  father; 
and,  observing  that  the  Count  listened  with  some 
pleasure  to  the  picture  he  drew  of  their  future  life,  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming, — "And  vou,  my  lord — you 
who  have  been  the  author  of  all  this  happiness,  will 
you  not  be  the  witness  and  partaker  of  it  ?  Believe 
me,  we  will  strive  to  soften  the  effect  of  the  hard 
blows  which  fortune  has  dealt  to  you,  and  should  a 
ray  of  I.etter  luck  shine  upon  us,  it  will  be  the  more 
welcome  that  you  can  share  it." 

"  Forbear  such  folly,"  said  the  Count  Albert  of 
Geiersttm.  "  I  know  my  last  scene  is  approaching. 
•  — Hear  and  tremble.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  is 
sentenced  to  die,  and  the  Secret  and  Invisible  Judges, 
who  doom  in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the 
Deity.  ha\e  given  the  cord  and  the  dagger  to  my 
uancL* 


"  Oh,  cast  from  you  these  vile  symbols !"  exclaimed 
Arthur,  with  enthusiasm  ;  "  let  them  find  butchers  and 
common  slabbers  to  do  such  an  office,  and  not  dis- 
honour the  noble  I,ord  of  Geierstein  !" 

"  Peace,  foolish  boy,"  answered  the  Count.  "  The 
oath  by  which  I  am  sworn  is  higher  than  that  clouded 
sky,  more  deeply  fixed  than  those  distant  mountains. 
Nor  think  my  act  is  that  of  an  assassin,  though  for 
such  I  might  plead  the  Duke's  own  example.  I  send 
not  hirelings,  like  these  base  Stradiots,  to  hunt  his 
life,  without  imperilling  mine  own.  I  give  not  his 
daughter— innocent  of  his  ofl'ences- the  choice  be- 
twixt a  disgraceful  marriaae  and  a  discreditableretrear 
fr9m  the  world.  No,  Arthur  de  Vere,  I  seek  Charles 
with  the  resolved  mind  of  one,  v  ho,  to  take  the  life 
of  an  adversary,  exposes  himself  to  certain  death." 

"I  pray  you  speak  no  farther  of  it,"  said  Arthur, 
very  anxiously.  "  Consider  I  serve  for  the  present  the 
Prince  whom  you  threaten" 

"  And  art  bound,"  interrupted  the  Count,  "  to  unfold 
to  him  what  I  tell  you.  I  desire  you  should  do  so  ; 
and  though  he  hath  already  neglected  a  summons  of 
the  Tribunal,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportuniiy  ol 
sending  him  personal  defiance.  .Say  to  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  that  he  has  wronged  Albert  of  Geierstein. 
He  who  is  injured  in  his  honour  loses  all  valm  for  his 
life,  and  whoever  does  so  has  full  command  over  that 
of  another  man.  Bid  him  keeji  himself  well  from 
me,  since  if  he  see  a  .second  sun  of  the  approaching 
year  rise  over  the  distant  Alps,  Albert  of  Geierstein  is 
forsworn. — And  now  begone,  fori  see  a  party  atiproach 
under  a  Burgundian  banner.  They  will  ensure  your 
safety,  but  should  I  remain  longer,  would  endanger 
mine. 

So  saying,  the  Count  of  Geierstein  turned  his  horse 
and  rode  off. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Faint  tlie  din  of  tialtle  b^ay'd 

Distant  down  the  lienvy  wind  j 
■War  and  terror  fled  before, 

Wounds  and  deatli  were  left  behind.— MiCFLB. 

Arthur,  left  alone,  and  desirous  perhaps  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  Count  Albert,  rode  towards  the  ap- 
proaching body  of  Burgundian  cavalry,  who  were 
arrayed  under  the  Lord  Coniay's  banner. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,"  said  that  nobleman,  ad- 
vancing hastily  to  the  young  knight.  "The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  is  a  mile  hence,  with  a  body  of  horse  to 
support  the  reconnoitring  party.  It  is  not  half  an  hour 
since  your  father  galloped  up,  and  slated  that  you  had 
been  led  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Stradiots,  and  made  prisoner.  He  has  impeachid 
Campo-basso  of  treason,  and  challenged  him  to  the 
corrdiat.  They  have  both  been  sent  to  the  camp, 
under  charge  of  the  Grand  Marshal,  to  prevent  their 
fighting  on  the  spot,  though  1  think  our  Italian  showed 
little  desire  to  come  to  blows.  Th';  Duke  holds  their 
gages,  and  they  are  to  fight  upon  Twelfth  Day." 

"I  doubt  that  day  will  never  dawn  for  some  who 
look  for  it,"  said  Arthur;  "but  if  it  do,  I  will  myself 
claim  the  combat,  by  my  father's  permission."   i 

He  then  turned  with  Contay,  and  met  a  still  larger 
body  of  cavalry  under  the  Duke's  broad  banner.  He 
was  instantly  brought  before  Charles.  The  Duke 
heard,  wiih  some  apparent  anxiety,  Arthur's  support 
of  his  father's  accu.sations  against  the  Italian,  in 
whose  favour  he  was  so  deeply  prejudiced.  Winn 
assured  that  the  Stradiots  had  been  across  the  iiill, 
and  communicated  with  their  leader  just  bef(jre  he 
encouraged  Arthur  to  advance,  as  it  proved,  into  the 
midst  of  an  ambush,  the  Duke  shook  bis  head,  low- 
ered his  shaggy  brows,  and  muttered  to  himself — "  III 
will  to  Oxford,  perhaps — these  Italians  are  vindictive."' 
— Then  raising  his  head,  he  commanded  Arthur  to 
proceed. 

He  heard  with  a  species  of  ecstacy  the  death  of  Fu- 
dolph  Donnerluigel,  and,  takin;  a  ponderois  gold 
chain  from  Ins  own  neck,  flung  it  over  Arthur's. 

Why,  thou  hast  fo.restalleil  all  our  honours,  voung 
Arthur — this  was  the  biggest  bear  of  them  all — the  rest 
are  but  suckling  whelps  to  him  !  J  think  I  have  found 
a  youthful  David  to  match  tlieir  huge  tiiK.k-heade<i 
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Goliali.  But  the  idiot,  to  think  his  peasant  hand 
could  manage  a  lance!  Well,  my  brave  boy — what 
more  1  How  camest  thou  off 7  By  some  wily  device 
orapiile  stratagem,  I  warrant." 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  answered  Arthur.  "I  was 
protected  by  their  chief,  Ferrand,  who  considered  my 
encounter  witn  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  as  a  personal 
duel ;  and  desirous  to  use  fair  war,  as  he  said,  dis- 
missed me  honourably,  with  my  horse  and  arms." 

"  Uniph  !"  said  Charles,  his  bad  humour  returning ; 
"your  Prince  Adventurer  must  play  the  generous — 
Umph— well  it  belongs  to  his  pan,  but  shall  not  be  a 
]ine  for  me  to  square  my  conduct  by.  Proceed  with 
your  story,  Sir  Arthur  de  Vere." 

As  Arthur  proceeded  to  tell  how  and  under  what 
circumstances  Count  Albert  of  (Tcierstein  named 
himself  to  him,  the  Duke  tixed  on  him  an  eager  look, 
and  trembled  with  impatience  as  he  fiercely  inter- 
ruixted  him  with  thequestion— "  And  you— you  struck 
him  with  the  poniard  under  the  fifth  rib,  did  you  not  7" 

"  I  did  not,  my  Lord  Duke — we  were  pledged  in 
mutual  assurance  to  each  other." 

"Yet  you  knew  him  to  be  my  mortal  enemy  7"  said 
the  Duke.  "Go,  young  man,  thy  lukewarm  indifi'er- 
enee  has  cancelled  thy  merit.  The  escape  of  Albert 
of  Geierstein  hath  counterbalanced  the  death  of  Ru- 
dolph Donnerhugel." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  lord,"  said  Arthur,  boldly.  "  I  neither 
claim  your  praises,  nordeprecate  your  censure.  I  had 
to  move  me  in  either  case  motives  personal  to  myself 
— Donnerhugel  was  my  enemy,  and  to  Count  Albert 
I  owe  some  kindness. 

The  Burgundian  nobles  who  stood  around,  were 
terrified  for  the  effect  of  tliis  bold  speech.  But  it  was 
never  possible  to  guess  with  accuracy  how  such  things 
would  affect  Charles.  He  looked  around  him  with  a 
laugh — "Hear  you  this  English  cockerel,  my  lords— 
what  a  note  will  he  one  day  sound,  that  already  crows 
80  bravely  in  a  prince's  presence  7" 

A  few  horsemen  now  came  in  from  different  quar- 
ters, recounting  tliat  the  Duke  Ferrand  and  his  com- 
pany had  retired  into  their  encampment,  and  the 
country  was  clear  of  the  enemy. 

"  Let  us  then  draw  back  also,"  said  Charles,  "  since 
there  is  no  chance  of  breaking  spears  to-day.  And 
thou,  Arthur  de  Vere,  attend  me  closely." 

.Arrived  in  the  Duke's  pavilion,  Arthur  underwent  an 
examination,  in  which  he  said  nothing  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  or  her  father's  designs  concerning  him, 
with  whicn  he  considered  Charles  as  having  nothing 
o  do;  but  he  frankly  conveyed  to  him  the  personal 
Jircats  which  the  Count  had  openly  used.  The  Duke 
.istened  with  more  temper,  and  when  he  heard  the  e.t- 
pression,  "That  a  man  who  is  desperate  of  his  own 
life  might  command  that  of  any  other  person,"  he 
said,  "  But  there  is  a  life  beyond  this,  in  which  he  who 
is  treacherously  murdered,  and  his  base  and  desperate 
assassin,  shall  each  meet  their  deserts."  He  then 
took  from  his  bosom  a  gold  cross,  and  kissed  it,  with 
much  appearance  of  devotion.  "In  this,"  said  he, 
"I  will  place  my  trust.  If  I  fail  in  this  world,  may  I 
find  grace  in  the  ne.xt. — Ho,  Sir  Marshal!"  he  ex- 
claimed—"Let  your  prisoners  attend  us." 

The  Marshal  of  Burgundy  entered  ^yith  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  stated  that  his  other  prisoner,  Canipo- 
basso,  nad  desired  so  earnestly  that  he  might  be  sul'- 
fered  to  go  and  post  his  sentinels  on  that  part  of  the 
camp  entrusted  to  the  protection  of  his  troops,  that 
l*e,  the  Marshil,  had  thought  fit  to  comply  with  his 
request. 

It  is  well, "    aid  Burgundy,  without  further  remark 

"'I'licii  to  you,  my  Lord  Oxford,  I  would  present 
four  son  had  you  not  already  locked  him  in  your 
arms,  -lu  h  is  \\on  great  los  and  honour,  and  done 
nie  b.-.e  ■  vice.  This  is  a  period  of  the  year  when 
good  men  »orgive  their  enemies; — I  know  not  why, — 
my  mind  was  little  apt  to  be  charged  with  such  niat- 
lera, — but  I  feel  an  unconquerable  desire  to  stop  the 
approachmg  comb_t  betwixt  you  and  Campo-basso. 
For  my  sake,  consent  to  be  friends,  and  to  receive 
back  voui  gage  of  battle,  and  let  me  conclude  this 
year  -perhaps  the  last  I  may  see — with  a  deed  of 
peace." 

"Mv  lord,"  said  Oxford,  "it  is  a  small  thing  you 


ask  of  me,  since  your  request  only  enforces  a  Chris- 
tian duty.  I  was  enraged  at  the  loss  of  my  son.  I 
am  grateful  to  Heaven  and  your  Grace  for  restoring 
him.  To  be  friends  with  Campo-basso  is  to  me  im- 
possible. Faith  and  treason,  truth  and  falsehood, 
mi.aht  as  soon  shake  hands  and  embrace.  But  the 
Italian  shall  be  to  me  no  more  than  he  has  been  before 
this  rupture  ;  and  that  is  literally  nothing.  I  put  my 
honour  in  your  Grace's  hands; — if  he  receives  back 
his  gage,  I  am  willing  to  receive  mine.  John  de  Vere 
needs  not  be  apprehensive  that  the  world  will  supposa 
that  he  fears  Campo-basso." 

The  Duke  returned  sincere  thanks,  and  detained  the 
officers  to  spend  the  evening  in  his  tent.  His  man- 
ners seemed  to  Arthur  to  be  more  placid  than  he  had 
ever  seen  them  before,  while  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  they 
recalled  the  earlier  days  in  which  their  inhmacy  com- 
menced, ere  absolute  power  and  unbounded  success 
had  spoiled  Charles'  re  igh,  but  not  ungenerous  dis- 
position. The  Duke  o.dered  a  distribution  of  provi- 
sions and  wine  to  the  soldiers,  and  expressed  an  anxi- 
ety about  their  lodgings,  the  cure  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  health  of  the  army,  to  which  he  received  only 
unpleasing  answers.  To  some  of  his  counsellors, 
apart,  he  said,  "  Were  it  not  for  our  vow,  we  would 
relinquish  this  purpose  till  spring,  when  our  poor  sol- 
diers might  take  the  field  with  less  of  sufiering." 

Nothing  else  remarkable  appeared  in  the  Duke's 
manner,  save  that  he  inquired  repeatedly  after  Campo- 
basso,  and  at  length  received  accounts  that  he  was 
indisposed,  and  that  his  physician  had  recommended 
rest ;  he  had  therefore  retired  to  repose  himself,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  stirring  on  his  duty  at  peep  of 
day,  the  safety  of  the  camp  depending  much  on  his 
vigilance. 

The  Duke  made  no  observation  on  the  apology 
which  he  considered  as  indicating  some  lurking  dis- 
inclination, on  the  Italian's  part,  to  meet  Oxford.  The 
guests  at  the  ducal  pavilion  were  dismissed  an  hour 
before  midnight. 

When  Oxford  and  his  son  were  in  their  own  tent, 
the  Earl  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  w'hich  lasted  nearly 
ten  minutes.  At  length,  starting  suddenly  up,  he 
said,  "  My  son,  give  orders  to  Thiebault  and  thy  yeo- 
men to  have  our  horses  before  the  tent  by  break  ot 
day,  or  rather  before  it;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  il 
you  ask  our  neighbour  Colvin  to  ride  along  with  us. 
I  will  visit  the  outposts  by  daybreak." 

"  It  is  a  sudden  resolution,  my  lord,"  said  Arthur. 

"And  yet  it  maybe  taken  too  late,"  said  his  father. 
"  Had  it  been  moonlight,  I  would  have  made  the 
rounds  to-night." 

"  It  is  dark  as  a  wolf's  throat,"  said  Arthur.  "  But 
wherefore,  my  lord,  can  this  night  in  particular  excite 
your  apprehensions  7" 

"  Son  Arthur,  perhaps  you  will  hold  your  father 
credulous.  But  my  nurse,  Martha  Nixon,  was  a 
northern  woman,  and  full  of  superstitions.  In  parti- 
cular, she  was  wont  to  say,  that  any  sudden  and  cause- 
less change  of  a  man's  nature,  as  from  license  to 
sobriety,  from  temperance  to  indulgence,  from  avarice 
to  extravagance,  from  prodigality  to  love  of  money, 
or  the  like,  indicates  an  immediate  change  of  his  for- 
tunes— that  some  great  alteration  of  circumstances, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  (and  for  evil  most  likely,  since 
we  live  in  an  evil  world,)  is  impendingover  him  whose 
disposition  is  so  much  altered.  This  old  woman's 
fancy  has  recurred  so  strongly  to  my  mind,  that  I  am 
determined  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  ere  to-morrow's 
dawn,  that  all  our  guards  and  patrols  around  the 
camp  are  on  t<Jie  alert. 

Artliurrnade  the  necessary  communications  to  Col- 
vin and  to  Thiebault,  and  then  retired  to  rest. 

It  was  ere  daybreak  of  the  first  of  Januarj',  1477, 
a  period  long  memorable  for  the  events  which  mark- 
ed it,  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Colvin,  and  the  voung 
Englishman,  followed  only  by  Thiebault  and  two 
other  servants,  commenced  their  rounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  encampment.  For  the  gieater  part  of 
their  progress,  they  found  sentinels  and  guards  all  on 
the  alert  and  at  their  posts.  It  was  a  bitter  morning. 
The  ground  was  partly  covered  with  snow. — that 
snow  had  been  partly  melted  by  s  thaw,  which  had 
prevailed  for  two  days,  and  partly  congealed  into  k(* 
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by  a  bitter  frost,  whicn  had  commenced  the  preceding 
ivenins,  and  stih  continued.  A  more  dreary  scene 
could  scarcely  be  witnLSsed. 

But  what  were  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  his  companions,  when  ihey  came  lo 
that  part  of  the  camp  which  had  been  occupied  the 
day  before  by  Campo-basso  and  iiis  talians,  who, 
reckoning  men-at-arms  and  Stradiots,  amounted  to 
nigh  two  thousand  men — not  a  challenge  was  pven 
— not  a  horse  neighed— no  steeds  were  seen  at  picquet 
— no  guard  on  the  camp.  They  examined  several  of 
the  tents  and  huts— they  were  empty. 

"  Let  us  back  to  alarm  the  camp,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  ;  "  here  is  treachery." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Colvin,  "  let  us  not  carry 
back  imperfect  tidings.  I  have  a  battery  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance,  covering  the  access  to  this  hollow 
way ;  let  us  see  if  my  German  cannoneers  are  at  their 
post,  and  I  think  I  can  swear  that  we  shall  find 
thern  so.  The  battery  commands  a  narrow  pass,  by 
which  alone  the  camp  can  be  approached,  and  if  my 
men  are  at  their  duty,  I  \yill  paw-n  my  life  that  we  make 
the  pass  good  till  you  bring  up  succours  from  the  main 
body." 

"  Forward,  then,  in  God's  name!"  said  the  Earl  of 
Oxford. 

They  galloped,  at  every  risk,  over  broken  ground, 
slippery  with  ice  in  some  places,  encumbered  with 
snow  in  others.  They  came  to  the  cannon,  judiciously 
placed  to  sweep  the  pass,  which  rose  towards  the  ar- 
tillery on  the  outward  side,  and  then  descended  gently 
fr9m  the  battery  into  the  lower  ground.  The  waning 
winter  moon,  mingling  with  the  dawning  light, 
£,ho".ved  them  that  the  guns  were  in  their  places,  but 
no  sentinel  was  visible. 

"The  villains  cannot  have  deserted  !"  said  the  as- 
tonished Colvin—"  But  see,  there  is  light  in  their  can- 
tonment.— Oh,  that  unhallowed  distribution  of  wine! 
Their  usual  sin  of  drunkenness  has  beset  them.  I  will 
soon  drive  them  from  their  revelry." 

He  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the  tent 
from  whence  the  light  issued.  The  cannoneers,  or 
most  of  them,  were  still  there,  but  stretched  on  the 
ground,  their  cups  and  flagons  scattered  around  thern  ; 
and  so  drenched  were  they  in  wassail,  that  Colvin 
could  only,  by  commands  and  threats,  awaken  two 
or  three,  who,  staggering,  and  obeying  him  rather 
from  instinct  than  sen.se,  reeled  forward  to  man  the 
battery.  A  heavy  rushing  sound,  like  that  of  men 
marching  fast,  was  now  heard  coming  up  the  pass. 

"  It  is  the  roar  of  a  distant  avalanche,"  said  Ar- 
thur. 

"  It  is  an  avalanche  of  Switzers,  not  of  snow," 
said  Colvin. — "  Oh,  these  drunken  slaves ! — The  can- 
non are  deeply  loaded  and  well  pointed — this  volley 
must  check  tnem  if  they  were  fiends,  and  the  report 
will  alarm  the  camp  sooner  than  we  can  do. — But,  oh, 
these  drunken  villains!" 

"  Care  not  for  their  aid,"  said  the  Earl;  "  my  son 
and  I  will  each  take  a  linstock,  and  be  gunners  for 
once." 

They  dismounted,  and  bade  Thiebault  and  the 
grooms  look  to  the  horses,  while  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  his  son  took  each  a  linstock  from  one  of  the  help- 
less gunners,  three  of  whom  were  just  sober  enough 
to  stand  by  their  guns. 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  the  bold  Master  of  Ordnance, 
"  never  was  a  battery  so  noble.  Now,  my  mates — 
your  pardon,  my  lords,  for  there  is  no  time  for  ceremo- 
ny,—and  you,  ye  drunken  knaves,  take  heed  not  to 
fire  till  I  give  the  word,  and,  were  the  ribs  of  these 
tramplers  as  flintv  as  their  Alps,  they  shall  know  how 
old  Colvin  loads  his  guns." 

They  stood  breathless,  each  by  his  cannon.  The 
dreaded  sound  approached  nearer  and  more  near,  till 
the  imperfect  light  showed  a  dark  and  shadowy  but 
dense  column  of  men,  armed  with  long  spears,  pole- 
axes,  and  other  weapons,  amidst  wliich  banners 
dimly  floated.  Colvin  suffered  them  to  approach  to 
the  distance  of  about  forty  yards,  and  then  gave  the 
word.  Fire!  But  his  own  piece  alone  exploded;  a 
slight  flame  flashed  from  the  touch-hole  of  the  oth- 
ers^  which  had  been  spiked  by  the  Italian  deserters, 
JUiu  left  in  reality  disabled,  hough  apparently  fit  for 


service.  Had  they  been  all  in  the  same  condition  with 
that  fired  by  Colvin,  they  would  probaby  have  verified 
his  prophecy:  for  even  that  single  discharge  produced 
an  awful  effect,  and  made  a  long  lane  of  dead  and 
wounded  through  the  Swiss  column,  in  which  the  first 
and  leading  banner  was  struck  down. 

"  Stand  to  it  yet,"  said  Colvin,  "  and  aid  me  if  possi- 
ble to  reload  the  piece." 

For  this,  however,  no  time  was  allowed.  A  stately 
form,  conspicuous  in  the  front  of  the  staggered  col- 
umn, raised  up  the  fallen  banner,  and  a  voice  as  of  a 
giant  exclaimed,  "  What,  countrymen  !  have  you  seen 
Murten  and  Granson,  and  are  you  daunted  by  a  single 
gun?— Berne — Uri — Schwitz — banners  forward  !  Un- 
terwalden,  here  is  your  standard  ! — Cry  your  war- 
cries,  wind  your  horns  ;  Unterwalden,  follow  your 
Laiidamman  !" 

They  rushed  on  like  a  raging  ocean,  with  a  roar  as 
deafening,  and  a  course  as  impetuous.  Colvin,  si  ill 
labouring  to  reload  his  gun,  was  struck  down  in  the 
act.  Oxford  and  his  son  were  overthrown  by  the  mul- 
titude, the  closeness  of  which  prevented  any  blows 
being  aimed  at  them.  Arthurpanly  saved  himself  by 
getting  under  the  gun  he  was  posted  at ;  his  father, 
less  fortunate,  was  much  trampled  upon,  and  must 
have  been  crushed  to  death  but  for  his  armour  of  proof. 
The  human  inundation,  consisting  of  at  least  four 
thousand  men,  rushed  down  into  the  camp,  continiiing 
theirdreadful  shouts,  soon  mingled  with  shrill  shrieks, 
groans,  and  cries  of  alarm. 

A  broad  red  glare  rising  behind  the  assailants,  and 
putting  to  shame  the  pallid  lights  of  the  winter  morn- 
ing, first  recalled  Arthur  to  a  sense  of  his  condition. 
The  camp  was  on  fire  in  his  rear,  and  resounded  with 
all  the  various  shouts  of  conquest  and  terror  that  are 
heard  in  a  town  which  is  stormed.  Starting  to  his 
feet,  he  looked  around  him,  for  his  father.  He  lay 
near  him  senseless,  as  were  the  gunners,  whose  con- 
dition prevented  their  attempting  an  escape.  Having 
opened  his  father's  casc^ue,  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  him 
give  symptoms  of  reanimation. 

"  The  horses,  the  horses !"  said  Arthur.  "  Thiebault, 
where  art  thou  ?" 

"At  hand,  mv  lord,"  said  that  trusty  attendant, 
who  had  saved  himself  and  his  charge  by  a  prudent 
retreat  into  a  small  thicket,  which  the  assailants  had 
avoided  that  they  might  not  disorder  their  ranks. 

"  Where  is  the  gallant  Colvin  1"  said  the  Earl ;  "  get 
him  a  horse,  I  will  not  leave  him  in  jeopardy." 

"His  wars  are  ended,  my  lord,"  said  Thiebault; 
"he  will  never  mount  steed  more." 

A  look  and  a  sigh  as  he  saw  Colvin,  with  the  ram- 
rod in  his  hand,  before  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  his 
head  cleft  by  a  Swiss  battle-axe,  was  all  the  moment 
permitted. 

"Whither  must  we  take  our  course'?"  said  Arthur 
to  his  father. 

"To  join  the  Duke,"  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  "It  is 
not  on  a  day  like  this  that  I  will  leave  him." 

"  So  please  you,"  said  Thiebault,  "  I  saw  the  Duke, 
followed  by  some  half  score  of  his  guartls,  riding  at 
full  speed  across  this  hollow  water-course,  and 
making  for  the  open  country  to  the  northward.  I 
think  I  can  guide  you  on  the  track." 

"If  that  be  so,"  replied  Oxford,  "we  will  mount 
and  follow  him.  The  camp  has  been  assailed  on 
several  places  at  once,  and  all  must  be  over  since  he 
has  fled." 

With  difficulty  they  assisted  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (o 
his  hprse.  and  rode  as  fast  as  his  returning  strength 
permitted,  in  the  direction  wnich  the  Provenijal 
pointed  out.  Their  other  attendants  were  dispersed  o- 
slain. 

They  looked  back  more  than  once  on  the  camp, 
now  one  great  scene  of  conflagration,  by  whose  reu 
and  glaring  light  they  could  discover  on  the  ground 
the  traces  of  Charles's  retreat.  About  three  miles 
from  the  scene  of  their  defeat,  the  sound  of  which 
they  still  heard,  mingled  with  the  bells  of  Nancy, 
which  were  ringing  in  triumph,  they  reached  a  half- 
frozen  swamp,  round  w  hich  lay  several  dead  bodies. 
The  most  conspicuous  was  that  of  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy, once  the  possessor  of  such  unlimited  power- 
such  unboundL'J  we-'  '       He  v.as partly  s*.iipped  anU 
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pl'indered,  as  were  those  who  lay  round  him.  His  I 
Dotiy  was  pierced  with  several  wounds,  inflicted  by 
van.jus  weapons.  His  sword  was  still  in  his  hand, 
and  ihe  sinfjular  ferocity  which  was  wont  to  animate 
his  features  in  battle,  still  dwelt  on  his  stiffened  coun- 
tenance. Close  behind  him,  as  if  they  had  fallen  in 
the  act  of  mutual  fight,  lay  the  corpse  of  Count  Al- 
bert of  Geierstein ;  and  that  of  Ital  Schreckenwald, 
the  faithful  though  unscrupulous  follower  of  the  latter, 
lay  not  far  distant.  Hoth  were  in  the  dress  of  the 
men-at-arms  composing  the  Duke's  guard,  a  disguise 
probably  assumed  to  execute  the  fatal  commission  of 
the  Secret  Tribunal.  It  is  supposed  that  a  partvof  the 
traitor  Campobasso's  men  hid  been  engaged  in  the 
skirmish  in  which  the  Duke  fell,  for  six  or  seven  of 
them,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the  Duke's 
guards,  were  found  near  the  spot. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  threw  himself  from  his  horse, 
and  examined  the  body  of  his  deceased  brother-in- 
arms, with  all  the  sorrow  inspired  by  early  remem- 
brance of  his  kindness.  But  as  he  gave  way  to  the 
feeling  inspired  by  so  melancholy  an  example  of  the 
fall  of  human  greatness,  Thiebaull,  who  was  lopkin^ 
out  on  the  path  they  had  just  pursued,  exclaimed, 
"To  horse,  my  lord!  here  is  no  time  to  moiirn  the 
dead,  and  little  to  save  the  living— the  Swiss  are 
upon  us." 

"Fly  thyself,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Earlj  "and do 
thou,  Arthur,  fly  also,  and  save  thy  youth  for  happier 
days.  I  cannot  and  will  not  fly  farther.  I  will  ren- 
der me  to  the  pursuers ;  if  they  take  me  to  grace,  it  is 
well  ;  if  not,  there  is  one  above  that  will  receive  me 
to  His." 

"  1  will  not  fly,"  said  Arthur,  "  and  leave  you  de- 
fenceless ;  I  will  stay  and  share  your  fate." 

"And  I  will  remain  also,"  said  Thiebault;  "the 
Switzers  make  fair  war  when  their  blood  has  not  been 
heated  by  much  opposition,  and  they  have  had  little 
enough  to-day." 

The  party  of  Swiss  which  came  up  proved  to  be 
Sigismund,  with  his  brother  Ernest,  and  some  of  the 
youths  of  Unterwalden.  Sigismund  kindly  and  joy- 
fully received  them  to  mercy;  and  thus,  for  the  third 
tune,  rendered  Arthur  an  important  service,  in  return 
for  the  kindness  he  had  expressed  towards  him. 

"I  will  take  you  to  my  father,"  said  Sigismund, 
"  who  will  be  right  glad  to  see  you  ;  only  that  he  is 
ill  at  ease  just  now  for  the  death  of  brother  Rndiger, 
who  fell  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  by  the  onlv  can- 
non that  was  fired  this  morning;  the  rest  could  not 
bark;  Campo-basso  had  muzzled  Colvin's  mastiffs, 
or  we  should  many  more  of  us  have  been  served  like 
poor  Rudiger.    But  Colvin  himself  is  killed." 

"  Campo-basso  then  was  in  your  correspondence  1" 
said  Arthur. 

"Not  in  ours — we  scorn  such  companions — but 
some  dealmg  there  was  between  the  Italian  and  Duke 
Ferrand  ;  and  having  disabled  the  cannon,  and  filled 
the  German  gunners  soundly  drunk,  he  came  off  to 
our  camp  with  fifteen  hundred'  horse,  and  offered  to 
act  with  us.  '  But  no,  no  !'  saiu  .."'v  father, — '  traitors 
come  not  into  our  Swiss  host ;'  auj  so,  though  we 
walked  in  at  the  door  which  he  left  ope...  we  would 
not  have  his  company.  So  he  marched  wi^.^  Duke 
Ferrand  to  attack  the  other  extrLinity  of  the  Cu"^ip, 
where  he  found  them  entrance  by  announcing  theii. 
as  the  return  of  a  reconnoitring  party." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Arthur,  "a  more  accomplished 
traitor  never  drew  breath,  nor  one  who  drew  his  net 
with  such  success." 

"  You  say  well,"  answered  the  young  Swiss.  "  The 
Duke  will  never,  they  say,  be  able  to  collect  another 
army  ?" 

"Never,  young  man,"  said  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  "for 
he  lies  dead  before  you."* 

•  Tlio  following  very  striking  passage  is  that  in  whicti  Philip 
de  Cjininiiies  sums  up  the  lasl  sreiiu  of  Charles  Uip  Bold,  whose 
various  furlunus  lie  hail  loner  watchert  with  a  dark  anlicipa- 
Uon  that  a  character  so  reckless,  and  capable  of  such  excess, 
must  sooner  or  later  'ead  lo  a  tramcal  rpsult  ; 

"  As  soon  as  the  fount  de  Canipo-bas.so  arrived  in  the  Duke 
wf  IjOrrain's  armj',  word  was  sent  him  to  leave  the  cainp  ini- 
«i<>diately,  for  they  would  not  entertain,  nor  liave  any  com- 
fcuni-'.ation  with  such  truytors.  Upon  which  messusre  he 
»clir' ;  with  his  party  lo  u  Castle  and  Pass  not  far  otT,  where 
be  l<>'*ilied  himself  with  carls  and  other  things  as  well  as  lie 


Sigismund  started  :  for  ne  had  an  innerent  respect 
and  somewhat  of  fear,  for  the  lofty  name  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  the  mangled 
corpse,  which  now  lay  before  hirn,  was  once  the  per- 
sonage he  had  been  taught  to  dread.  But  his  sur- 
prise was  mingled  with  sorrow,  when  he  saw  the 
body  of  his  uncle,  Count  Albert  of  Geierstein. 

"  Oh,  my  uncle !"  he  said — "  my  dear  uncle  Albert 
has  all  your  greatness  and  your  wisdom  brought  you 
to  a  death,  at  the  side  of  a  ditch,  like  any  crazed  beg- 
gar 1 — Come,  this  sad  news  must  be  presently  told  to 
my  father,  who  will  be  concerned  to  hear  of  hia 
brother's  death,  which  will  add  s;all  to  bitterness, 
coming  on  the  back  of  poor  Rudiger's.  It  is  some 
comlbrt,  however,  that  father  and  uncle  never  could 
abide  each  other." 

With  some  difficulty  they  once  more  assisted  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  to  horsebacK,  and  were  proceeding  to 
set  forward,  when  the  English  lord  said, — "'^'ou  will 
place  a  guard  here,  to  save  these  bodies  from  farther 
dishonour,  that  they  may  be  interred  with  due  solem- 
nity." 

By  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen  !  I  thank  you  for  fho 
hint,'  said  Sisdsmund.  "Yes,  we  should  do  all  that 
the  church  can  for  uncle  Albert.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
has  not  gambled  away  his  soul  beforehand,  playing 
with  Satan  at  odds  and  evens.  1  would  we  had  a 
priest  to  stay  by  his  poor  body ;  but  it  matters  not, 
since  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  demon  appearing  just 
before  breakfast." 

They  proceeded  to  the  Landamman's  quarters, 
through  sights  and  scenes  which  Arthur,  and  even 
his  father,  so  well  accustomed  to  war  in  all  its  shapes, 
could  not  look  upon  without  shuddering.  But  the 
simple  Sigismund,  as  he  walked  by  Arthur's  side, 
contrived  to  hit  upon  a  theme  so  interesting  as  to  di- 
vert his  sense  of  the  horrors  around  them. 

"Have  you  farther  business  in  Burgimdy,  now  this 
Duke  of  yours  is  at  an  end  ?" 

"  My  father  knows  best,"  said  Arthur;  "but  I  ap- 
prehend we  have  none.  "The  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
who  must  now  succeed  to  some  sort  of  authority  In 
her  late  husband's  dominion,  is  sister  to  this  Edward 
of  York,  and  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, and  to  those  who  have  stood  by  it  faithfully. 
It  were  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  tarry  where  she 
has  intiuence." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Sigismund,  "my  plan  will 
fadge  bravely.  You  shall  go  back  to  Geierstein,  and 
take  tip  your  dwelling  with  us.  Your  father  will  be  a 
brother  to  mine,  and  a  better  one  than  uncle  Albert, 
whom  he  seldom  saw  or  spoke  with  ;  while  with  you! 
father  he  will  converse  from  morning  till  night,  and 
leave  us  all  the  work  of  the  farm.  And  you,  Arthur, 
you  shall  go  with  us,  and  be  a  brother  to  us  all,  in 
place  of  poor  Rudiger,  who  was,  to  be  sure,  my  real 
brother,  which  you  cannot  be;  nevertheless,  I  did  not 
like  him  so  well,  in  respect  he  was  not  so  good- 
natured.  And  then  Anne-^-cousin  Anne— is  left  all  to 
my  father's  charge,  and  is  now  at  Geierstein— and 
you  know.  King  Arthur,  we  used  to  call  her  Queen 
Guenover." 

"  You  spoke  great  folly  then,"  said  Arthur. 

"  But  it  is  great  truth— For,  look  you,  I  loved  to  tell 
Anne  tales  of  our  hunting,  and  so  forth,biit  she  would 
not  listen  a  word  till  I  threw  in  something  of  King 
Arthur,  and  then  I  warrant  she  would  sit  still  as  a 
heath -lien  when  the  hawk  is  in  the  heavens.  And 
now  Donnerhugel  is  slain,  you  know  you  may  marry 
niy  cousin  when  you  and  she  will,  for  nobody  hath 
interest  to  prevent  it." 

Arthur  blushed  with  pleasure  under  his  helmet,  and 
almost  forgave  that  new-year's  morning  all  its  com- 
plicated distresses. 

"  You  forget,"  he  replied  to  Sigismund,  with  as 

conid,  in  hopes,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Bur^ndy  was  routed,  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the 
plunder,  as  he  diil  afterwards.  Nor  was  this  Drnt-'icc  ^-ith  tha 
Duke  of  Lorrain  tlie  most  execrable  action  that  i-iiiipobasso 
waspuilty  of;  but  before  he  left  the  army  he  conspcr'd  with 
several  other  officers  (finding  it  was  impracticable  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  the  Duke  of  liuiguiidy's  person?  lo  leave  him 
just  as  they  came  to  charge,  for  at  that  time  he  .supposed  it 
would  put  the  Duke  into  the  greatest  terror  and  conslernation, 
and  if  he  fled,  he  was  sure  he  cotild  not  escape  alive,  for  he  had 
order'd  thirteen  oi  fourteen  sure  men,  some  to  run  as  soon  as  Um 
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much  indifference  as  he  could  assume,  "  that  I  may  be 
viewed  in  your  country  with  prejudice  on  account  of 
Rudolph's  death." 

"Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit;  we  bear  no  malice  for 
what  is  done  in  fair  fight  under  shield.  It  is  tio  more 
than  if  you  had  beat  him  in  wrestling  or  at  quoits — 
only  it  is  a  game  cannot  be  played  over  again. 

They  now  entered  the  town  of  Nancy;  the  win- 
dows were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  streets  crowd- 
ed with  tumultuous  and  rejoicing  multitudes,  whom 
the  success  of  the  battle  had  relieved  from  great 
alarm  for  the  formidable  vengeance  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy. 

The  prisoners  were  received  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness by  the  Landamman,  who  assured  them  of  his 
protection  and  friendship.  He  appeared  to  support 
the  death  of  his  son  Rudiger  with  stern  resigna- 
tion. 

"  He  had  rather,"  he  said.  "  his  son  fell  in  battle, 
than  that  he  should  live  to  despise  the  old  simplicity 
of  his  country,  and  think  the  object  of  combat  was 
the  gaining  of  spoil.  The  gold  of  the  dead  Burgun- 
dy," he  added,  "w-ould  injure  the  morals  of  Switzer- 
land more  irretrievably  than  ever  his  sword  did  their 
bodies" 

He  heard  of  his  brother's  death  without  surprise, 
but  apparently  with  emotion. 

"It  was  the  conclusion,"  he  said,  "of  a  long  tissue 
of  ambitious  enterprises,  which  often  offered  fair  pros- 
pects, but  uniformly  ended  in  disappointment." 

The  Landamman  farther  intimated,  that  his  bro- 

Germans  came  up  to  charge  'em,  and  others  to  watcli  the  Dtilce 
of  Burgundy,  and  kill  him  in  the  rout  ;  whicli  was  well  enough 
contrived  ;  I  mysself  liave  seen  two  or  three  of  those  who  were 
employed  to  kill  the  Duke.  Having  thus  settled  liis  conspiracy 
at  home,  he  went  over  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  upon  tjie  ap- 
proacli  of  the  German  army  ;  but  finding  they  would  not  en- 
tertain him,  tie  retired  to  Conda. 

"  The  German  army  marched  forward,  and  with  'em  a  con- 
Biderable  body  of  French  horse,  whom  the  King  had  given 
leave  to  be  present  at  that  action.  Several  parties  lay  In  ambush 
not  far  off,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  routed,  they 
miglit  surprise  some  person  of  quality,  or  take  some  considera- 
ble body.  By  this  every  one  may  see  into  what  a  deplorable 
condition  this  poor  Duke  had  brought  himself,  by  his  contempt 
of  good  counsel.  Both  armies  being  joynd,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's forces  having  been  twice  beaten  before,  and  by  conse- 
qiience  weak  and  dispirited,  and  ill  provided  besides,  were 
quickly  broken  and  entirely  defeated  :  Many  sav'd  themselves 
and  got  oft';  the  rest  were  either  taken  or  kill'd  ;  and  among 
'em  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  liimself  was  killed  on  the  spot.  One 
Monsieur  Claude  of  Bfiusmont,  Captain  of  the  Castle  of  Dier 
in  Lorrain,  kill'd  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Finding  Ilia  army 
routed,  lie  mounted  a  swift  horse,  and  endeavouring  to  swim  a 
little  river  in  order  to  make  his  escape,  liis  horse  fell  with  liim, 
and  overset  him  :  The  Duke  cry'd  out  for  quarter  to  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  pursuing  him.  but  he  being  deaf  and  not  hearing 
him,  immediately  kill'd  and  stripp'd  him,  not  knowing  who 
he  was,  and  left  him  naked  in  the  ditch,  wliere  his  body  was 
found  tlie  next  day  after  the  battle;  which  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
rain (to  his  eternal  honour)  buried  with  great  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence in  St  George's  Church,  in  the  old  town  of  Nancy, 
himself  and  all  liis  nobility,  in  deep-mourning,  attending  the 
corpse  to  the  grave.  The  following  epitaph  was  some  time 
afterwards  ingrav'd  on  liis  tomb  ;— 

'  Carolvs  hoc  busw  Bvrgnnda  gloria  gentis 
CondituT,  EuTopx  qui  full  ante  timor.' 

I  saw  a  seal  ring  of  his,  since  his  death,  at  Milan,  with  his 
»rms  cut  curiously  upon  a  sardoni.\  that  I  have  seen  him  often 
wear  in  a  ribbon  at  his  breast,  which  was  sold  at  Milan  for  two 
llucats,  and  liad  been  stolen  from  him  by  a  rascal  that  waited 
»n  liim  in  liis  chamber.  I  have  often  seen  the  Duke  dress'd 
»nd  undress'd  in  great  state  and  formality,  and  attended  by 
very  great  per.sons  ;  but  at  his  death  all  this  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence ceas'd,  and  his  family  was  involv'd  in  the  same  ruin 
with  himself,  and  very  likely  as  a  punishment  for  his  having 
delivered  up  the  Constable  not  long  before,  out  of  a  base  and 
avaricious  principle  ;  but  God  forgive  him.  I  liave  known  him 
a  powerful  and  honourable  Prince,  in  as  great  esteem,  and  as 
much  courted  by  his  neighbours,  (when  his  affairs  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition,)  as  any  Prince  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
more;  aiM  I  cannot  conceive  what  should  provoke  God  Al- 
mighty'* displeasure  so  highly  against  him,  unless  it  was  his 
self  love  and  arrogance,  in  appropriating  all  the  success  of  his 
enterprises,  and  all  the  renown  he  ever  acquir'd.  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  conduct,  without  attributing  any  thing  to  God. 
Yet  to  speak  truth,  he  was  master  of  several  good  qual  ities  :  No 
Prince  ever  had  a  greater  ambition  to  entertain  young  noblemen 
than  he,  nor  was  more  careful  of  their  education  :  His  presents 
and  bounty  were  never  profuse  and  extravagant,  because  tie 
pave  to  many,  and  liad  a  mind  every  body  sliould  taste  of  it 
No  Prince  was  ever  more  easie  of  access  to  his  servants  and 
subjects.  Whilst  I  was  in  his  service  lie  was  never  cruel,  but  a 
little  before  his  death  he  took  up  that  humour,  which  was  an 
infallible  sign  of  the  shortness  of  his  life.  He  was  very  splemiid 
and  curious  in  hu  drsss,  and  in  every  thing  else  and  indeed  a 


ther  had  apprized  him  that  he  was  engaged  in  an 
affair  of  so  much  danger,  that  he  was  almost  certain 
to  perish  in  it,  and  had  bequeathed  his  daughter  to  her 
ui.cle's  care,  with  instructions  respectinglier. 

Here  they  parted  for  the  present,  but  shortiv  after, 
the  Landamman  inquired  earnestly  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  what  his  motions  were  like  to  be,  and  whether 
he  could  assis:  them. 

"  I  think  of  choosing  Bretagne  for  my  place  of 
refuge,"  answered  the  Earl,  '^  where  my  wife  has 
dwelt  since  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  expelled  us  from 
England." 

"Do  not  so,'  said  the  kind  Landamman,  "but 
come  to  Geierstein  with  the  Countess,  where  if  she 
can,  like  you,  endure  our  mountain  manners  and 
mountain  fare,  you  are  welcome  as  to  the  house  of  a 
brother,  to  a  sou  wnere  neither  conspiracy  nor  treason 
ever  flourished.  Bethink  you,  the  Duke  of  Bretagns 
is  a  weak  prince,  entirely  governed  by  a  wicked  fa- 
vourite, Peter  Land  a  is.  He  is  as  capable — I  mean 
the  minister — of  selling  brave  men's  blood,  as  a 
butcher  of  selling  bullock's  flesh  ;  and  you  know, 
there  are  those,  both,  in  France  and  Burgundy,  that 
thirst  after  yours." 

The  Earl  of  O.xford  expressed  his  thanks  for  tno 
proposal,  and  his  determination  to  profit  by  it,  if  ap- 
proved of  by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Richmcnd, 
whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  sovereign. 

To  close  the  tale,  about  three  months  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Nancy,  the  banished  Earl  of  Oxford  resumed 
his  name  of  Philipson,  bringing  with  his  lady  some 

little  too  much.  He  paid  great  honours  to  all  ambassadors  and 
foreigners,  and  entertain'd  them  nobly:  His  ambitious  desire 
of  fame  was  insatiable,  and  it  was  that  which  induced  him  to 
be  eternally  in  wars,  more  than  any  other  motive.  He  am- 
bitiously desir'd  to  imitate  the  old  Kings  and  Heroes  of  anti- 
quity, whose  actions  still  shine  in  History  and  are  so  mucti 
talked  of  in  the  world,  and  his  courage  was  equal  to  any 
Prince's  of  his  time. 

"But  all  his  designs  and  imaginations  were  vain  and  e.x- 
travagant,  and  tum'd  afterwards  to  his  own  dishonour  and 
confusion,  for  'tis  the  conquerors  and  not  the  conquer'd  that 
purchase  to  themselves  renown.  I  cannot  easily  determine 
towards  whom  God  Almighty  show'd  his  anger  most,  whether 
towards  him  who  died  suddenly  without  pain  or  sickness  in  the 
field  of  battle,  or  towards  his  subjects  who  never  enjoy'd  peaco 
after  his  deatli,  but  were  continually  involv'd  in  wars,  against 
which  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  them.selves,  upon  ac- 
count of  tlie  civil  dissentions  and  cruel  animosities  that  arose 
among  'em  ;  and  that  which  was  the  most  insupportable,  was, 
that  the  very  people,  to  whom  they  were  now  oblig'd  for 
their  defence  and  preservation,  were  the  Germans,  who  wers 
strangers,  and  not  long  since  their  profess'd  enemies.  In  short, 
after  the  Duke's  death,  there  was  not  a  neighbouring  state 
that  wish'd  them  to  prosper,  nor  even  Germany  that  defended 
'em.  And  by  the  management  of  their  affairs,  their  understand- 
ing seem'd  to  be  as  mucti  infatuated  as  their  master's,  for  they 
rejected  all  good  counsel,  and  pursued  such  methods  as  directly 
tended  to  their  destruction  ;  and  they  are  still  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  though  they  have  at  present  some  little  ease  and  re- 
la.vation  from  their  sorrows,  yet  'tis  with  great  danger  of  a 
relapse,  and  'tis  well  if  it  turns  not  in  the  end  to  their  utter 
ruin. 

"  I  am  partly  of  their  opinion  who  maintain,  that  God  gives 
Princes,  as  he  in  his  wisdom  thinks  fit,  to  punish  or  chastise 
the  subjects;  and  he  disposes  the  afTection  of  subjects  to  their 
Princes,  as  he  has  determin'd  to  raise  or  depress  'era.  Just  so 
it  has  pleas'd  him  to  deal  with  the  House  of  Burgundy;  for, 
after  a  long  series  of  riches  and  prosperity,  and  sixand-twenty 
years'  peace  under  the  Illustrious  Princes,  predecessors  to  this 
Cliarles,  (all  of  'em  excellent  persons,  and  of  great  pnidence  and 
discretion,)  it  pleas'd  God  to  send  Ihif  Duke  Charles,  who  in- 
volv'd them  in  bloody  wars,  as  well  winter  as  summer,  to  their 
great  affliction  and  expense,  in  which  most  of  their  richest  and 
stoutest  men  were  either  kill'd,  or  utterly  undone.  Their  mis- 
fortunes continu'd  successively  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death  ; 
and  after  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  last,  the  whole  strength  of 
tlieir  country  was  destroy'd,  and  all  kill'd  or  taken  prisoners 
who  had  any  zeal  or  affection  for  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and 
had  power  to  defend  the  state  and  dignity  of  that  family  ;  so 
that  in  a  manner  their  losses  were  equal  to,  if  not  overbalanc'd 
by  their  former  prosperity;  for  as  I  have  seen  those  Princes  here- 
tofore puissant,  rich,  and  honourable,  so  it  fared  the  same  with 
their  subjects  ;  for  I  tliink,  I  have  seen  and  known  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe ;  yet  I  never  knew  any  province,  or  country, 
tho'  perhaps  of  a  larger  extent,  so  abounding  in  money,  so 
extravagantly  fine  in  furniture  for  their  horses,  so  sumptuous  in 
their  buildings,  so  profuse  in  their  expenses,  so  luxurious  ia 
tiieir  feasts  and  entertainments,  and  so  prodigal  in  all  re.spects. 
as  tlie  subjects  of  these  Princes,  in  my  time  :  but  it  haf  pleased 
God  at  one  blow  to  subvert  and  ruin  this  illustrious  family. 
Such  changes  and  revolutions  in  states  and  kingdoms  God  in 
his  providence  has  wrought  before  we  were  born,  and  will  do 
again  when  we  are  in  our  graves  ;  for  this  is  a  certain  maxira 
that  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  Princes  are  whoily  at  hia 
disposal." 
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remnants  of  their  former  wealth,  which  enabled  them 
to  procure  a  commodious  resioence  near  to  Geier- 
stein;  and  the  Landamman's  interest  in  the  state 
procured  for  them  the  right  of  denizenship.  The  high 
blood,  and  the  moderate  fortunes,  of  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein  and  Arthur  de  Vere,  joined  to  their  mutual  in- 
clination, made  their  marriage  in  every  respect  ration- 
al ;  and  Annette  with  her  bachelor  took  up  their 
residence  with  the  young  people,  not  as  servants,  but 
mechanical  aids  in  the  duties  of  the  farm ;  for  Arthur 
continued  to  prefer  the  chase  to  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, which  was  of  little  consequence,  as  his  sepa- 
rate incorne  arnounted,  in  that  poor  country,  to  opu- 
lence. Time  glided  on,  till  it  amounted  to  five  years 
since  the  exiled  family  had  been  inhabi'.ants  of  Switz- 
erland. In  the  year  14S2,  the  Lanaamman  Bied- 
erman  died  the  death  of  the  righteous,  lamented 
HiiiversaLy  as  a  moae,  of  the  true  and  vaaant,  simple- 


minded  and  sagacious  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  ancient 
Switzers  in  peace,  and  headed  them  in  battle.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  lost  his  noble 
Countess. 

But  the  star  of  Lancaster,  at  that  period,  began 
again  to  culminate,  and  called  the  banished  lord  and 
his  son  from  their  retirement,  to  mix  once  more  in 
politics.  The  treasured  necklace  of  Margaret  was 
then  put  to  its  destmed  use,  and  the  produce  applied 
to  levy  those  bands  which  shortly  after  fought  iho 
celebrated  battle  of  Boswonh,  in  which  tlie  arms  ol 
Oxford  and  his  son  contributed  so  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Henry  VII.  This  changed  the  destinies  ot 
De  Vere  and  his  lady.  Their  Swiss  farm  was  con- 
ferred on  Annette  and  her  husband ;  and  the  manners 
and  beauty  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  attracted  as  much 
admiration  at  the  English  Court  as  formerly  io  the 
Swiss  Chalet. 


THE   END   OP   ANNE    DF    3EIERSTEIN. 


COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


i'lR  ■Waiter  Scott  transmitted  from  Naples,  in  February, 
I83'2,  nil  I'ltriKlui-.tion  for  Castle  Dangekoi's  ;  but  if  lie  ever 
wriiic  iitiL  lor  a  Second  Ediiioii  of  Kodekt  of  Paris,  it  has 
not  been  discovered  aui'ing  liis  papers. 

Some  poles,  cliiefiy  extracts  rmin  the  books  which  lie  had 
been  observed  to  consult  while  dictating  this  novel,  are  now 
appended  to  its  pa:;>s ;  and  in  addition  to  what  the  aullior  tiad 
given  in  tite  shape  of  historical  information  rcspectins  the 
principal  real  persons  introduced,  the  reader  is  here  presented 
with  what  may  probably  amuse  him,  the  passage  of  the  Alexi- 
ad.  III  whicli  Anna  Coniiiei>;<  describes  the  incident  which  ori- 
ginally, no  doiiljr,  detcrinined  Sir  Walter's  choice  of  a  hero. 

May,  A.  1).  Iii97.— "  A£  for  the  multitude  of  those  who  ad- 
vanced towards  the  great  city,  let  it  be  enoujrh  to  say  that 
they  were  as  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  or  as  tiie  sand  upon  the 
•eashore.  They  were,  in  tlie  words  of  Homer,  as  many  as  fit 
leaves  and  fiowns  of  sjrring  But  lor  the  names  of  the  leaders, 
though  they  are  present  in  my  memory,  I  will  not  relate  them. 
The  numbers  of  these  would  alone  deter  me,  even  if  my  lan- 
guage furnished  the  means  of  expiessing  their  barbarous  sounds ; 
ami  for  what  purpose  should  I  afflict  my  readers  with  a  long 
enjmeration  of  the  names  of  those,  whose  visible  presence 
gave  so  much  horror  to  all  that  beheld  them? 

"  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  approached  the  Great  City,  they 
occupied  the  station  appointed  for  them  by  the  Emperor,  near 
to  the  monastery  of  Cosmidius.  But  this  maltitude  were  not,  like 
tlie  Hellenic  one  of  old,  to  be  restrained  and  soverned  by  the 
loud  voices  of  nine  heralds;  they  required  the  conslant  superin- 
tendence of  chosen  and  valiant  soldiers,  to  keep  them  from  vio- 
lating the  commands  of  the  Emperor. 

"  He,  meantime,  laboured  to  obtain  from  the  other  leaders 
that  acknowledgment  of  his  supreme  authority,  which  had 
already  been  drawn  from  Godfrey  [  Yovroifpe]  himself  But  not- 
withstanding the  willingness  of  some  to  accede  to  this  propo- 
sal, and  their  assistance  in  working  on  the  minds  of  their  as- 
•oci'.tes,  tlie  Emperor's  endeavours  had  little  success,  as  the 
m^ority  were  looking  for  the  arrival  of  Bolieinuiid  [Bji/I'^itos,] 
in  \./hom  they  placed  titeir  chief  confidence,  and  resorted  to 
every  art  with  the  view  of  gaining  time.  The  Emperor,  whom 
it  was  not  easy  to  deceive,  penetrated  their  motives ;  and  by 
granting  to  one  powerful  person  demands  which  had  been  sup- 
posed out  of  all  bounds  of  e.vpectation,  and  by  resorting  to  a 
variety  of  other  devices,  he  at  length  prevailed,  and  wan  general 
as.sent  to  the  following  of  the  e.\ample  of  Godfrey,  who  also  was 
Bent  for  in  person  to  assist  in  this  business. 

"  All,  therefore,  being  assembled,  and  Godfrey  among  them, 
the  oath  was  taken  ;  but  when  all  was  finished,  a  certain  Noble 
among  these  Counts  had  the  audacity  to  seiit  himself  on  the 
throne  of,  the   Enperor.     ['VoS^tjuai    rif    aTro    waiTwi'   tmv 

KOfirJTlOl'  tVyeVTfi    tli  TOP  (TKipTTjtoda    ~0V  BafTlAEWf   iKaOiacti.] 

The  Emperor  restrained  himself  and  said  nothing,  for  he  was 
well  acnuainted  of  old  with  the  nature  of  the  Latins. 

"But  the  Count  Baldwin  [B-i\6ovii/os]  stepping  forth,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  hand,  dragged  him  thence,  and  with  many 
reproaches  said,  '  It  becomes  thee  not  to  do  such  things  here, 
especially  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  (d'jtAriai'" -ot\;'j- 
fifftrf  ]  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Emperors  to  permit  any 
of  their  inferiors  to  sit  beside  them,  noteven  of  such  as  are  born 
subjects  of  their  empire  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  respect  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country.'  But  he,  answering  nothing  to  Baldwin, 
stared  yet  more  fi.xedly  upon  the  Emperor,  and  muttered  to  him 
self  something  in  his  own  dialect,  which,  being  interpreted, 
was  to  this  etfect— 'Behold,  what  rustic  fellow  [xpoiir;;?]  is  this, 
to  be  seated  alone  while  such  leaders  stand  around  him  !'  Tlie 
movement  of  his  lips  did  not  escape  the  Emperor,  who  called 
to  him  one  that  understood  the  Latin  dialect,  and  inquired  what 
words  the  man  had  spoken.  When  he  heard  them,  the  Emperor 
snid  nothing  to  the  other  Latins,  but  kept  the  thing  to  himself 
When,  however,  the  business  was  all  over,  he  called  near  to 
him  by  hims'ilf  thatswellingand  shameless  Latin  [Vxl/ri\o'Ppoiia 
tK€ivov  Kai  ai'aSqi,'\  and  asked  of  him,  who  he  was,  of  what 
lineaire,  and  from  what  region  he  had  come.  '  1  am  a  Frank," 
said  he.  '  of  pure  blood,  of  the  Nobles.  One  thing  I  know,  that 
where  three  roads  meet  in  the  place  from  which  I  came,  there 
is  an  ancient  church,  in  which  whosoever  has  the  desire  to 
measure  liimself  against  another  in  single  combat,  prays  God  to 
help  him  therein," and  afterwards  abides  the  coming  of  one 
willing  to  encounter  him.  At  that  spot  long  time  did  I  remain, 
but  the  man  bold  enough  to  stand  against  me  I  found  not.' 
Hearing  these  words  the  Emperor  said,  'If  hitherto  thou  hast 
sought  battles  in  vain,  the  time  is  at  hand  which  will  furnish 
thee  with  abundance  of  them.  And  I  advi.se  thee  to  place  thy- 
self neither  before  the  phalanx,  nor  in  its  rear,  but  to  stand  fast 
in  the  midst  of  thy  fellow-soldiers  ;  for  of  old  time  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  warfare  of  the  Turks.'  With  such  advice 
he  dismissed  not  only  this  man,  but  the  rest  of  those  who  were 
about  to  depart  on  that  expedition."— j^/cxiad,  Book  x.  pp. 
237,  238. 

Ducange.  as  is  mentioned  in  the  novel,  identifies  the  church, 
thus  described  by  the  crusader,  with  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Sots- 
tMs,  of  which  a  French  poet  of  the  days  of  Louis  Vll.  says— 

Veiller  y  vonl  encore  li  Pelerin 

Cil  qui  batiiUe  veuleni  fere  el  fournir 

Ducange  in  Alexiad,  p.  86. 

The  Prince.is  Anna  Comnena,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  was 
torn  on  the  first  of  December,  A-  D    1083,  and  was  conswiuentiy  ' 
'»  Uer  fifteenth  year  when  the  chiefs  of  the  first  crusade  made  I 


their  appear.mce  in  her  father's  court  Even  then,  howevtn,  it 
IS  not  improbiihle  that  she  might  have  been  the  wife  of  Nice- 
phorus  Bryennius,  whom,  many  years  after  his  death,  she  speaka 
of  ill  her  history  as  tod  cpov  Kai(7nf)a,  anii  in  other  terms  equally 
afTectionate.  The  bitterness  with  winch  she  uniformly  men- 
tioiis  Bohemund,  Count  of  rarenluni,  afterwards  Prince  of  An- 
tioch,  has,  however,  been  ascribed  to  a  disappointment  in  love 
and  on  one  remarkable  occasion,  the  Princess  certainly  express 
ed  great  con"ompt  of  her  husband.  I  am  aware  of  no  other 
authorities  for  the  liberties  taken  will)  this  lady's  conjugal 
character  in  the  novel. 

Her  husband,  Nicephorus  Brsennius,  was  the  grandson  of  tlie 
person  of  that  name,  who  figures  in  history  as  the  rival,  in  a 
contest  for  the  imperial  throne,  of  Nicephorus  Botoniates.  He 
was,  on  his  marriage  with  Anna  Comnena.  invested  with  the 
rank  of  Panhyperstbastei,  or  Omnium  Augustissimus ;  but  Alexi- 
us deeply  offended  him,  by  afterwards  recognizing  the  superior 
and  simpler  dignity  of  a  Sebaslos.  His  eminent  qualities,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war,  are  acknowledged  by  Gibbon  :  and  he  has 
left  us  four  books  of  Memoirs,  detailing  the  early  part  of  his 
father-in-law's  history,  and  valuable  as  being  the  work  of  an 
eye-witness  of  the  most  important  events  which  he  describes. 
.\nna  Comnena  appears  to  have  considered  it  her  duty  to  t.ik« 
up  the  task  which  her  husband  had  not  lived  to  complete  ;  and 
hence  the  AlexiaJ— certainly,  with  all  its  defects,  ihe  first  his 
torical  work  that  has  as  yet  proceeded  from  a  female  pen. 

"  The  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,"  (says  Gibbon,)  "  has  been 
delineated  by  the  pen  of  a  favourite  daug'iter,  who  was  inspir 
ed  by  tender  regard  for  his  person,  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpe- 
tuate his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  read- 
ers, the  Princess  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  persons' 
knowledge,  she  had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  tli» 
most  respectable  veterans  ;  and  that  after  an  mterval  of  thirtr 
years,  forgotten  by.  and  forgetful  of  'he  world,  her  mournful  soli- 
tude was  inaccessible  to  hope  and  feur:  that  truth,  "he  naked  per- 
fect truth,  was  more  dear  than  the  memory  of  hei  parenL  Yet 
instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  'lariative  which  wins  our 
belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  "The  genuine 
character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues  , 
and  the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awaken* 
nur  jealousy,  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  anC 
the  merit  of  her  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judi 
cious  and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  tlie  times 
were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius  ;  and  that  every 
calamity  which  can  atHicta  declining  empire  was  accumulate* 
on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  pr» 
decessors  In  the  east,  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread,  frois 
Persia  to  the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Cre* 
cent  ;  the  west  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  tht 
Normans;  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  ponre* 
forth  new  swarms,  who  had  gained  in  the  science  of  war  whai 
they  had  lost  in  t!ie  ferociousness  of  their  manner.s.  The  se* 
was  not  less  hostile  than  the  land  ;  and,  while  the  frontiers 
were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted 
with  secret  conspiracy  and  treason. 

"On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed  by  the 
Latins;  Europe  was  precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Constantinople 
had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In  the 
tempest  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel  with  de.xteritv  and 
courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  was  bold  in  action, 
skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  readj;  So  improve  his 
advairtages,  and  rising  from  Ms  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vi- 
gour. The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  reversed,  and  a  new  ge- 
neration of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  their  leader  In  his  intercourse  wilh  the  Latins, 
Alexius  was  patient  and  artful  ;  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the 
new  system  of  an  unknown  world. 

"The  increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family 
adorned  the  throne,  and  secured  the  succession  ;  but  'heir 
princely  luxury  and  pride  oflended  the  patricians,  exhausted  the 
revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a 
faithful  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed  and  his 
health  broken  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life  ;  the  patience  ol 
Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length  and  severity  of  his 
reign  ;  and  before  Alexius  expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  re- 
verence of  his  subjects.  The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  appU 
cation  of  the  s.icred  riches  to  the  defence  of  tiie  state  ;  but  they 
applauded  his  theological  learning,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  or 
tliodox  faith,  which  lie  defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and 
his  sword.  Even  the  sincerity  of  his  moral  and  religious  virtues 
was  suspected  by  Ihe  persons  who  hid  passed  their  lives  in  hij 
confidence.  In  his  last  hours,  when  he  ivas  pressed  by  his  wifu 
Irene  to  alter  the  succession,  he  rai-'ed  his  liend.  and  breathed 
a  pious  ejaculation  on  the  vanity  orthe  world.  The  indignantre- 
ply  of  the  Emiiress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  hi.  tomb, 
— '  You  die,  as  you  have  lived— a  hypocrite.' 

'•It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  her  sons 
in  fnour  of  her  daughter,  Ihe  Princess  Anna,  whose  philosophy 
would  not  have  refu.sed  the  weight  of  a  diadem  But  the  ordei 
of  male  succession  was  asserted  by  the  friendsof  ttieir  countrj-  j 
the  lawful  heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  "inger  of  his  ii>- 
sensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the  empire  ouocd  the  maslei 
of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was  stimulated  by  ambition 
and  revenge  to  conspire  a.?ainst  the  life  of  her  brother;  and 
when  the  design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her 
husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that  nature  had  mistaken 
the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Btyenniui  with  the  scul  of  a 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


d'oman.  Afte,  tlie  riiscoi'eryof  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune 
of  Anna  wore  justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  was  spared 
by  tlie  clemency  of  the  emperor,  but  ho  visited  the  pomp  and 
treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  tlie  rich  contiscation  on 
the  most  deserving  of  his  friends."— Kiswry  of  the  Decline  and 
Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  xlviii. 

The  year  of  Anna's  death  is  nowliere  recorded.     She  appears 
to  have  written  tliu  Alexlai  in  a  convent ;  and  to  have  spent 


nearly  thirty  years  in  t.his  ""tifem»«>t,  befrre  her  book  wospab- 
lished. 

For  accurate  particulars '"f  the  "UDlic  evei^ts  touched  on  io 
Robert  of  Paris,  the  reader  ts  referr>;d  to  the  above  (jMoted  au- 
thor, chapters  xlvi'i.  xli.\.  <»nd  l.j  an*  to  tlie  first  volume  »* 
Mills'  History  of  the  Crusaaes. 

J.  a  L.J 

London,  \st  March,  1833. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


JEDEDIAH  CLEISHBOTHAM,  M  A. 

To  the  loving  Reader  wisheth  health  and  prosperity. 

It  would  ill  become  me,  whose  name  has  been  spread  abroad 
by  those 'former  collections,  bearing  this  title  of  "  Tales  of  my 
landlord,"  and  who  have,  by  tiic  candid  voice  of  a  numerous 
crowd  of  readers,  been  taught  to  think  that  merit  not  the 
empty  fame  alone,  but  also  the  more  substantial  rewards,  of 
successful  pencraft— it  would,  I  say,  ill  become  me  to  sutfer  this, 
my  youngest  literary  babe,  and,  probably  at  the  same  time,  the 
last  child  of  mine  old  age,  to  pass  into  the  world  without  some 
such  modest  apology  for  its  defects,  as  it  has  been  my  custom 
to  put  for'h  on  preceding  occasions  of  the  like  nature.  The 
World  has  been  sufficiently  instructed,  of  a  truth,  that  1  am  not 
individually  the  person  to  whom  is  to  be  ascribed  the  actual  in- 
venting or  designing  of  the  scheme  upon  which  these  Tales, 
whi<;h  men  have  found  so  pleasing,  were  originally  constructi  d  ; 
as  also  that  neither  am  I  the  actual  workman,  who,  furnished 
by  a  skilful  architect  vith  an  accurate  plan,  including  eleva- 
tions and  directions  both  general  and  particular,  has  from 
thence  toiled  to  bring  forth  and  complete  the  intended  shape 
and  proportion  of  each  division  of  the  edifice.  Nevertheless  I 
have  been  indisputably  the  man,  who,  in  placing  my  name  at 
the  head  of  the  undertaking,  have  rendered  myself  mainly  and 
principally  responsible  for  its  general  success.  When  a  ship  of 
war  goetli  forth  to  battle  with  her  crew,  consisting  of  sundry 
foremast-men  and  various  otfieers,  such  subordinate  persons  are 
not  sa'i  to  gain  or  lose  the  vessel  which  they  have  manned  or 
attacked,  (although  each  was  natheless  sufficiently  active  in 
his  own  department ;)  but  it  is  forthwith  bruited  and  noised 
abroad,  without  further  phrase,  that  Captain  Jedi-diah  C'leisli- 
botham  hath  lost  such  a  seventy-four,  or  won  tliat  wliicli.  hy 
tlij  united  exertions  of  all  thereto  pert»iniiig,  is  taken  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  same  manner,  shame  and  sorrow  it  were,  if  I, 
the  voluntary  Captain  and  founder  of  these  adventures,  alter 
Having  U|ion  three  ilivers  occasions  assumed  to  myself  the  emo- 
luments and  reputation  thereof,  should  now  withdraw  myself 
from  Mie  risks  of  failure  proper  to  this  fourth  and  last  outgoing. 
Ko !  f  will  rather  address  my  associates  in  this  bottom  with 
the  constant  spirit  of  Matthew  Prior's  heroine: 
*'  Di<l  I  but  purpose  to  einl>;irk  with  thee 
On  ihc  smoolh  .surface  of  some  suminer  sea, 
B'H  woiilil  forsake  llie  waves,  acid  make  the  shore, 
Wlieii  tlie  winds  whistle,  aii.l  the  billows  roar  7" 
As  little,  nevertheless,  would  it  become  my  years  and  station 
not  to  admit  withous  cavil  certain  errors  which  may  justly  be 
[jointed  out  in  these  concluding,"  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"— the 
last,  and,  it  is  manifest,  never  carefully  revised  or  corrected 
liandiwork,  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattison,  now  no  more;  the  same 
worthy  young  man  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  these  Introduc- 
tory Essays,  and  never  without  that  tribute  to  his  good  sense 
and  talents,  nay,  even  genius,  wl*ich  his  contributions  to  this 
my  undertaking  fairly  entitled  him  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  his 
kurviviii"  friend  and  patron.  These  puces,  I  have  said,  were  the 
Ml'imus  laoor  of  mine  ingenious  assistant ;  but  I  say  not,  as  the 
great  Dr.  Pitcairn  of  his.  hero,— tii/imu-s-  alque  opiiiiuis.  AIns! 
even  the  giddiness  attendant  on  a  journey  on  this  Marichfster 
rail-road  is  not  so  perilous  to  the  nerves,  as  llial  too  fici|iiriit 
exercise  in  the  merry-go-round  of  the  ideal  world,  whereof  the 
U.iidency  to  render  the  fancy  confused,  and  the  judgment  inert, 
hath  in  all  ages  been  noted,  not  only  by  the  erudite  of  the  earth, 
bat  even  by  many  of  the  thick  witleil  HIVIIi  theni>eUes; 
V  hether  the  rapid  iiace  at  which  the  fancy  niov.'tii  in  such  ex- 
ercitations,  where  the  w  isli  of  the  pcniiian  is  to  him  like  Prince 
Houssain's  tapestry,  in  the  Eastern  fable,  be  the  chief  source  of 
peril— or  whether,  without  reference  to  this  wearing  speed  of 
movement,  the  dwelling  habitually  in  those  realms  of  imaL'i- 
nation,  be  as  little  suited  fora  m.-in's  iniellecl,  us  to  breathe  for 
any  considerable  space  "  the  difhi-iilt  air  of  ihe  mountain  top" 
IS  to  the  physical  structure  of  his  outward  fr.iiiie-  tins  iiucstion 
belongoth  not  to  me;  but  certain  it  is,  that  we  often  discover 
in  the  works  of  the  foremost  of  this  order  of  men,  marks  of 
bewilderT.ent  and  confusion,  such  as  uo  not  so  fuMiuently  oc- 
cur in  those  of  persons  to  whom  nature  hath  conceded  fancy 
weaker  i-f  ^  ing,  or  less  ambitious  in  flight. 

It  is  airecling  to  an'  tin-  great  .Mi;;tii-I  Cervantes  himself,  even 
nice  the  s.iiisof  ine.'iiier  men,  ilelViuhiig  himself  against  the  cri- 
tics ol'  the  day,  who  assailed  him  upon  such  little  discrepancies 
and  inaccuracies  as  are  apt  to  cloud  the  progress  even  of  a 
mini  like  his,  when  the  evening  is  closing  around  it.  "It  is 
Quiic  a  common  thing,"  says  Don  (iuixote,  "  for  men  who 
hnve  eaincd  a  very  great  reputation  by  their  writings  before 
;iiey  were  printed,  ouile  Io  lose  It  afterwards,  or,  at  least,  the 
freater  part."  "The  reason  is  plain,"  answers  the  Bachelor 
Cerr**.:-"  "  theit  faults  are  more  easily  discovered  after  the 


books  are  printed,  as  being  then  more  read,  and  more  narrowly 
examined,  especially  if  the  author  has  been  much  cried  up  be- 
fore, for  then  the  severity  of  the  scrutiny  is  sure  to  be  the  great- 
er. Those  who  have  raised  themselves  a  name  bv  their  own 
ingenuity,  great  poets  and  celebrated  historians,  are  common- 
ly, if  not  always,  envied  by  a  set  of  men  who  ueligh.t  in  censur- 
ing the  writings  of  others,  though  they  couid  never  produce 
any  of  their  own."— "  That  is  no  wonder,"  i|uotli  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  "  there  are  many  divines  that  would  make  but  very  duU 
preachers,  and  yet  are  quick  enough  at  finding  faults  and  super- 
fluities III  other  men's  sermons."—"  All  this  is  true,"  says  Cap- 
rasco,  "  and  therefore  I  could  wish  such  censurers  would  b^ 
more  merciful  and  less  scrupulous,  and  not  dwell  ungenerously 
upon  small  spots  that  are  in  a  manner  but  so  many  atoms  od 
the  face  of  the  clear  sun  they  murmur  at.  If  aliqnandi)  dormi- 
tat  Uomerus,  let  them  consider  how  many  nights  he  kept  him- 
self awake  to  bring  his  noble  works  to  light  as  little  darkened 
with  defects  as  might  be.  But,  indeed,  it  may  many  times  hap- 
pen, that  what  is  censured  for  a  fault,  is  rather  an  ornament,  aa 
moles  often  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  face.  When  all  is  said,  li« 
that  publishes  a  book,  runs  a  great  ri»k,  since  nothing  can  be  so 
unlikely  as  that  he  should  have  composed  one  capable  of  se- 
curing the  approbation  of  every  reader."  "  Sure,"  says  Don 
Cliiixote,  "  that  which  treats  of  me  can  liave  pleased  hut  few?* 
"  Quite  the  contrary,"  says  Carrasco  ;  "  for  as  inflnitus  est  nVr 
mtrusstultorum.  so  an  infinite  number  have  admired  your  histo- 
ry. Only  some  there  are  who  have  taxed  the  author  with  want 
of  memory  or  sincerity,  because  he  forgot  to  give  an  account 
who  it  was  that  stole  s'ancho's  Dapple,  for  that  particular  is  not 
mentioned  there,  only  we  find,  by  the  story,  that  it  was  stolen ; 
and  yet,  by  and  by.  we  find  him  riding  the  same  ass  again,  with 
ou-t  any  previous  light  given  us  into  the  matter.  Then  they  say 
that  the  author  forgot  to  tell  the  reader  what  Sancho  did  with 
the  hunilred  pieces  of  gold  he  found  in  the  portmanteau  in  the 
Sierra  Moreiia,  for  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  them  more  ;  and 
many  people  have  a  great  mind  to  know  what  he  did  with  them, 
and  how  he  spent  them  ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  material 
points  in  which  the  work  is  defective." 

How  amusingly  Sancho  is  made  to  clear. up  the  obscurities 
thus  alluded  to  by  the  Bachelor  Carrasco— no  reader  can  hav6 
forgotten  ;  but  there  remained  enough  of  similar  lacuna,  inad- 
vertencies, and  mistakes,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  thosa 
Spanish  critics,  who  were  too  wise  in  their  own  conceit  to  pro- 
fit by  tlie  good-natured  and  modest  apology  of  this  immortal 
author. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  Cervantes  had  deigned  to  use 
it,  he  might  have  pleaded  also  the  apology  of  indifferent  health, 
under  which  he  certainly  laboured  while  finishing  tlie  second 
part  of  "  Don  Quixote."  It  inusi  be  too  obv  ious  that  ihe  inter- 
valsof  such  a  malady  as  then  utfected  Cervantes,  could  not  be 
the  most  favourable  in  the  world  for  revising  lighter  composi- 
tions, and  correcting,  at  least,  those  grosser  errors  and  imper- 
fections which  each  author  should,  if  it  were  but  for  sliame'i 
sake,  remove  from  his  work,  before  bringing  it  forth  into  the 
broad  liulit  of  ilay,  where  they  will  never  fail  to  he  distinctly 
seen,  nor  lack  inijenious  persons,  who  will  be  too  happy  in  dis- 
charging the  olTice  of  pointing  them  out. 

It  is  more  Ihaii  time  to  explain  with  what  purpose  we  have 
called  thus  fully  to  memory  the  many  venial  errors  nf  the  iiii- 
milahle  Cervantes,  and  those  passages  in  which  he  has  rather 
defied  his  adversaries  llian  pleaded  his  own  justification  ;  for  1 
suppose  it  will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  difference  is  too 
wide  betwixt  that  great  wit  of  Spain  and  ourselves,  to  permit 
us  to  use  a  buckler  which  was  rendered  sufficiently  formidable 
only  by  the  strenuous  hand  in  which  it  was  placed. 

The  history  of  my  first  publications  is  sufficiently  well  knowru 
Nor  did  I  relinquish  the  purpose  of  concluding  these  "  Tales  o( 
my  Landloid,"  which  had  been  so  remarkably  fortunate;  but 
Death,  which  steals  upon  us  all  with  an  inaudible  foot,  cut  short 
the  ingenious  young  man  to  who.se  memory  I  composed  that 
inscription,  and  erected,  at  my  own  charge,  that  monument 
which  protects  his  remains,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Gander, 
which  he  has  contributed  so  much  to  render  immortal,  and  in 
a  place  of  his  own  selection,  not  very  distant  from  the  school 
under  my  care.*  In  a  word,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pattison  was  re- 
moved from  his  place. 

Nor  did  1  confine  my  care  to  his  posthumous  fame  alone,  out 
carefully  inventoried  and  nreserved  the  effects  which  he  left 
behind  him,  namely,  the  contents  of  his  small  wardrobe,  and  3 
number  of  printed  books  of  somewhat  more  conseiinence.  to- 
gether with  certain  wofully  blurred  manuscripts,  discovi-ied  in 
his  repository.  On  looking  these  over,  I  found  them  to  contain 
two  Tales,  called  "Count  Robert  of  Pans,"  and  "  Castle  Dan- 
gerous ;"  but  was  seriously  di>apiiointed  to  r^erceive  that  UiM 

■  Fur  some  circiimsiaiices  aiieniling  lliii  ereciiou,  see  Vol.  U  of  tba 
edition,  tale  of  Old  Mortality,  page  .4 
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were  by  no  means  in  thai  state  of  eorretvrress.  wliirli  woukl  in- 
duce an  f>X[ierienri!d  purson  to  prunoiiiice  ;iiiy  writin;,',  in  the 
technical  language  of  buokcraft,  "  prepared  for  press."  There 
were  not  only  htatm  vu-ide  dejtendl,  but  even  grievous  inconsis- 
tencies, and  other  mistakes,  which  tJie  penman's  leisurely  revi- 
sion, had  he  been  spared  to  bestow  it,  would  doubtless  have 
cleared  away.  Alter  a  considerate  perusal,  I  no  question 
flattered  iiiy.-self  that  these  manuscripts,  with  all  their  faults, 
conlained  li-re  and  there  passages,  wiiich  seemed  plainly  to 
intiniale  iliat  severe  indisposition  had  been  unable  to  e-Klin- 
puisli  altciL-eiher  the  brilliancy  of  tliot  fancy  which  the  world 
had  been  pleased  toacknowledge  in  the  creations  of  Old  INIor- 
tality,  the  Urideof  Laminerinoor,  and  othersoftliese  narratives. 
But  I,  nevertheless,  threw  the  manuscripts  into  my  drawer,  re- 
solving  not  to  think  of  committing  them  to  the  Ballantynian 
ordeal,  until  I  could  either  obtain  the  assistance  of  some  capa- 
ble person  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  correct  errors,  so  as  they 
Slight  face  the  public  with  credit,  or  perhaps  numerous  and 
more  serious  avocations  might  permit  me  to  dedicate  my  own 
time  and  labour  to  that  task. 

While  I  was  in  this  uncertainty,  I  had  a  visit  from  a  stranger, 
who  was  announced  as  ayoung  gentleman  desirous  of  speaking 
with  me  on  particular  business.  I  immediately  augured  tlie 
accession  of  a  new  boarder,  but  was  at  once  cliecked  by  ob- 
serving that  the  outward  man  of  tlie  stranger  was,  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  what  mine  host  of  the  Sir  William  Wallace, 
ill  Ilia  phraseology,  calls  seedi/.  His  black  coat  had  seen  ser- 
vice; the  waistcoat  of  gray  plaid  bore  yet  stronger  marks  of 
having  encountered  more  than  one  campaign;  h<i  tl'ird  piece 
of  dress  was  an  absolute  veteran  comiiareu  to  •.lie  others  ;  his 
shoes  were  so  loaded  with  mud  as  showed  his  journey  must 
have  been  pedestrian;  and  a  gra.ymaud,  which  Hutlered  around 
llis  wasted  limbs,  completed  such  an  eijuipmeiilas,  since  Juve- 
nal's days,  has  been  the  livery  of  the  poor  scholar.  I  therefore 
concluded  tiiat  I  beheld  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office  of 
u.sher,  and  [irepared  to  listen  to  his  proposals  with  the  dignity 
becoming  my  station  ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  found 
I  had  bi'fore  me,  in  this  rusty  student,  no  less  a  man  than  Paul, 
tlie  brottier  of  Peter  Pattisoii,  come  to  gather  in  his  brother's 
succession,  and  pos.-sessed,  it  seemed,  with  no  small  idea  ot  the 
value  of  that  part  of  it  whicli  consisted  in  the  productions  of 
his  pen  I 

By  the  rapid  study  I  made  of  him,  this  Paul  was  a  sharp  lad, 
imbued  with  some  tincture  of  letters,  like  lis  regretted  brother, 
but  totally  destitute  of  those  amiable  uualities  which  had  of- 
ten induced  me  to  say  witliin  myself,  tJiat  Peter  was,  like  the 
famous  John  Gay,— 

*'  in  wil  II  man,  simplicily  a  child." 

He  set  little  by  the  legacy  of  my  deceased  assistant's  ward- 
robe, nor  did  the  books  hold  much  greater  value  in  his  eyes: 
but  he  peremptorily  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
manuscripts,  alleging,  with  obstinacy,  that  no  delinile  bargain 
had  been  completed  between  his  late  brother  and  me,  and  at 
length  produced  the  opinion  to  that  effect  of  a  writer,  or  man 
of  business.— a  class  of  persons  with  whom  I  liave  always 
chosen  to  have  as  little  concern  tis  possible. 

But  I  had  one  defence  left,  which  came  to  my  aid,  tanquam 
iius  p-T  mavhina.  This  rapacious  Paul  Pattison  could  not  pre- 
tend to  wrest  the  disputed  manuscripts  out  of  my  possession, 
inless  upon  repayment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
I  had  advanced  from  iime  to  time  to  the  deceased  Peter,  and 
particularly  to  purchase  a  small  annuity  for  liis  aged  mother. 
These  advances,  with  the  charges  of  the  funeral  and  other  e.v 
penses,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  which  the  poverty- 
struck  student  and  his  8.cute  legal  adviser  enually  foresaw  great 
difficulty  in  liquidating.  The  said  Mr.  Paul  Pattison,  therefore, 
listened  to  a  suggestion,  wjiicli  1  dropped  a.i  if  by  accident,  that 
if  he  thought  himself  capable  of  filling  his  brother's  place  of 
carrying  the  work  through  the  press.  I  would  make  him  wel- 
come to  bed  and  board  within  my  mansion  » hile  he  was  thus 
engaged,  only  reiiuiring  his  occasional  assistance  at  hearing 
the  more  advanced  scholars.  This  seemed  to  promise  a  close 
of  eur  dispute,  alike  satisfactory  to  all  parlies,  and  the  first  act 
of  Paul  was  to  draw  on  me  for  a  round  sum,  under  pretence 
tliat  his  wardrobe  must  be  wholly  refilled.  To  this  I  made  no 
Objection,  though  it  certainly  showed  like  vanity  to  purchase 
garments  in  tlie  e.xtremity  of  the  mode,  w  hen  not  only  great  part 
of  the  defunct's  habiliments  were  very  fit  foi  a  twelvemonth's 
use,  but,  as  I  myself  had  been,  but  yesterday  as  it  were,  equip- 
ped in  a  becoming  new  stand  of  black  clothes,  I\lr.  Pattison 
would  have  been  welcome  to  the  u.<e  of  such  of  my  quondam 
raiment  as  he  tliought  suitable,  as  indeed  had  always  been  the 
case  with  his  deceased  brother. 

The  school,  1  must  needs  say,  came  tolerably  on.  My  young- 
Bter  was  very  smart,  and  seemed  to  be  so  active  in  his  duty  of 
usher,  if  I  may  so  s|ieak,  that  he  even  overdid  his  part  Uierein, 
and  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  cipher  in  my  own  school. 

I  comforted  my.self  with  the  belief  that  the  publication  was 
advancing  as  fast  as  I  could  desire.  On  this  subject,  Paul  Pat- 
tison, like  ancient  Pistol,  "  talked  bold  words  at  the  bridge," 
and  that  not  only  at  our  house,  bjt  in  the  society  of  our  neigh- 
bours, amoni-'st  whom,  instead  of  imitating  the  retired  and  mo- 
nastic manner  of  his  brother  deceased,  he  became  a  ev,  visiter, 
and  such  a  reveller,  that  in  process  of  time  he  was  observed  to 
Wlipeod  the  modest  fare  which  had  at  first  been  esteemed  a 
bSnquei  by  his  imngry  appetite,  and  thereby  highly  displeased 
my  wife,  who,  with  justice,  applauds  herself  for  the  plentiful, 
cleanly,  and  healthy  victuals,  wherewith  she  maintains  her 
ushers  and  boarders. 

Opon  the  whole,  I  rather  hoped  than  entertained  a  sincere  con- 
fidence that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  was  in  that  unpleasant 
•tate  of  mind  which  precedes  the  open  breach  between  two  as- 
sociates who  have  been  long  jealous  of  each  other,  but  are  as 
yet  deterred  by  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  from  coming  to  an 
«>pen  rupture. 

The  first  thing  which  alarmed  me  was  a  rumour  in  the  vil- 
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lage,  that  Paul  Pattison  intended,  in  some  little  spare,  to  un 
dertake  a  voyage  to  the  ronliiiciit— on  account  id'  In.-,  health,  a« 
was  pretended,  but,  as  the  same  report  averred,  iina-h  more 
with  t!ie  view  of  gratilyiiig  the  ('uriosity  which  his  peru.-al  of 
the  classics  had  impressed  uihiu  him,  than  for  any  other  pur- 
Iiose.  1  was,  I  say,  rather  alarmed  at  this  ausvrnis,  and  began 
to  reflect  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pattison,  unless  his  loss 
could  be  supplied  in  good  time,  was  like  to  be  a  blow  to  the  ea 
tablishment;  for,  in  truth,  this  Paul  had  a  winning  way  with 
the  boys,  especially  those  who  were  gentle- tenii)ered  ;  so  tha 
I  mu.-it  confess  my  doubts  whether,  in  certain  respects,  I  mysel 
could  have  fully  supplied  his  place  in  the  school,  with  all  my 
authority  and  experience.  My  wife,  jealous,  as  became  hei 
station,  of  Mr.  Patlison's  intentions,  ndvLsed  me  to  take  tha 
matter  up  immediately,  and  go  to  the  bottom  at  once  ;  and,  in 
deed,  1  had  always  found  that  way  answered  best  with  my 
boys. 

Mrs  Cleishbotliam  was  not  long  before  renewing  the  subject 
for,  like  most  of  the  race  of  Xantippe,  (though  my  helpmate  ia 
a  well  spoken  woman,;  she  loves  to  thrust  in  her  oar  Ahere 
she  is  not  able  to  pull  it  to  purpose.  "  You  are  a  sha.'p-witted 
man,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,"  would  she  observe,  "  and  a  learned 
man,  Mr.  Cleishbotham— and  I'le  schoolmaster  of  Gander 
clench,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  which  is  saying  all  in  one  word  ; 
but  many  a  man  almost  as  great  as  yourself  has  lost  the  saddle 
by  sutiering  an  inferior  to  get  up  behind  him  ;  and  though,  with 
the  world,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  you  have  the  name  of  doing 
every  thing,  both  in  directin.;;  the  school  and  in  this  new  profit- 
able book  line  which  you  have  taken  up,  yet  it  begins  to  be  the 
common  talk  of  Gandercleuch,  both  up  the  water  and  down 
the  water,  that  the  usher  both  writes  the  dominie's  books,  and 
teaches  the  dominie's  school.  Ay,  ay,  ask  maid,  wife,  or  wi- 
dow, and  she'll  tell  ye,  the  least  gaitling  among  them  all  comes 
to  Paul  Pattison  with  his  lesson  as  naturally  as  they  come  to 
me  for  their  fourhours,  puir  things;  and  never  ane  thinks  of 
applying  to  you  aboot  a  kittle  turn,  or  a  crabbed  word,  or  about 
ony  thing  else,  unless  it  were  for  licet  exire,  or  the  mending  of 
an  auld  pen." 

Now,  this  address  assailed  me  on  a  summer  evening,  when  1 
was  whiling  away  my  leisure  hours  with  the  end  of  a  cutty-pipe, 
and  indulging  in  such  bland  imaginations  as  the  Nicotian  weed 
is  wont  to  produce,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  studious  per- 
sons, devoted  miisis  severioridus.  I  was  naturally  loath  to  leave 
my  misty  sanctuary  ;  and  endeavoured  to  silence  the  clamour  of 
Mrs.  Cleishbotham's  tongue,  which  has  something  in  it  pecu- 
liarly shrill  and  penetrating.  "Woman,"  said  /,  with  a  tone 
of  domestic  authority  befitting  the  occasion,  "  res  tuas  agas;— 
mind  your  washings  and  your  wringings,  your  stuffings  and  your 
phjsicking,  or  whatever  concerns  the  outward  person  of  tlie 
pupils,  and  leave  the  progress  of  their  education  to  my  uslior, 
Paul  Tattison,  and  myself" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  added  the  accursed  woman,  (that  I  should 
say  so!)  "that  ye  have  the  grace  to  name  him  foremost,  for 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  ranks  first  of  the  troop,  if  ye  wad 
but  hear  what  the  neighbours  speak — or  whisper." 

"  What  do  they  whisper,  thou  sworn  sister  of  the  Eumenides?" 
cried  I,— the  irritating  astrun  of  the  woman's  objurgation  to- 
tally counterbalancing  the  sedative  eflTecls  both  of  pipe  and  pot. 
"Whisper?"  resumed  she  in  her  shrillest  note— "why  they 
whisper  loud  enough  for  me  at  least  to  hear  them,  that  the 
schoolmaster  of  Gandercleuch  is  turned  a  doited  auld  woman, 
and  spends  all  his  time  in  tippling  strong  drink  with  the  keeper 
of  the  public-house,  and  leaves  school  and  bookmaking,  and  a' 
the  rest  o't,  to  the  care  of  his  usher  ;  and,  also,  the  wives  in 
Gandercleuch  say,  that  you  have  engaged  Paul  Pattison  to 
write  a  new  book,  which  is  to  beat  a'  the  lave  that  gaed  afor» 
it;  and  to  show  what  a  sair  lift  you  have  o'  the  job,  you  didna 
sae  muckle  as  ken  the  name  o't— no,  nor  whether  it  was  to  be 
about  some  Heathen  Greek,  or  the  Black  Douglas." 

This  was  said  with  such  bitterness  that  it  penetrated  to  th* 
very  quick,  and  I  hurled  the  poor  old  ptpe,  like  one  of  Homer'i 
spears,  not  in  the  face  of  my  provoking  helpmate,  though  tha 
temptation  was  strong,  but  into  the  river  Gander,  which,  as  ii 
now  well  known  to  tourists  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  th« 
earth,  pursues  its  quiet  meanders  beneath  the  bank  on  whick 
the  .schoolhouse  is  pleasantly  situated  ;  and,  starting  up,  fixe» 
on  my  head  the  cocked  hat,  (the  pride  of  Messrs.  Grieve  and 
.Scott's  repository,)  and  plunging  into  the  valley  of  the  brook, 
pursued  my  way  upwards,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Cleishbotham  ac- 
comiianying  me  in  my  retreat  with  something  like  the  angry 
scream  of  triumph  with  which  the  brood-goose  pursues  the 
flight  of  some  unmannerly  cur  or  idle  boy  who  has  intruded 
upon  her  premises,  and  fled  before  her.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
the  influence  of  this  clamour  of  scorn  and  wrath  which  hung 
upon  my  rear,  that  while  it  rung  in  ray  ears  I  was  so  moved  that 
I  instinctively  tucked  the  skirts  of  my  black  coat  under  my  arm, 
as  if  I  had  been  in  actual  danger  of  being  seized  on  by  the  grasp 
of  the  pursuing  enemy.  Nor  was  it  till  1  had  almost  reached 
the  well-known  burial-place,  in  which  it  was  Peter  Patlison's 
hap  to  meet  the  far-famed  personage  called  Old  Mortality,  that 
I  made  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  composing  my  perturbed 
spirits,  and  considering  what  was  to  be  done ;  for  as  yet  my 
mind  was  agitated  by  a  chaos  of  passions,  of  which  anger  was 
predominant ;  and  for  what  reastm,  or  against  whom,  I  enter- 
tained such  tumultuous  displeasure,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
determine. 

Nevertheless,  having  settled  my  cocked  hat  with  becominj 
accuracy  on  my  well-powdered  wig,  and  sutTered  it  to  remain 
uplifted  for  a  moment  to  cool  my  flushed  brow— having,  more- 
over, readjusted  and  shaken  to  rights  the  skirts  of  my  black 
coat,  \  came  into  case  to  answer  to  my  own  questions,  which, 
till  these  mana'uvres  had  been  sedately  accomplished,  I  might 
have  asked  myself  in  vain. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Docket, 
the  w  titer  (that  is.  the  attorney)  of  our  village  of  Gandercleuch,  1 
became  satisfied  that  my  anger  was  directed  against  all  and 
sundry,  or,  in  law  Latin,  contra  cmnes  mortakr  and  more  parti- 
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cularly  against  the  neighbourliood  of  Ganderrleiich,  for  circu- 
lating reports  to  the  prejudice  of  my  hterary  talents,  as  well  as 
jny  acconiplislimenls  as  a  pedagogue,  and  transferring  the  fame 
thereof  to  mine  own  usiier.  Secondly,  agamst  my  spouse,  Do- 
rothea Cleishbolham,  for  transferring  the  said  calumnious  re 
ports  to  iiiv  ears  in  a  prerupt  and  unseemly  manner,  and  without 
due  respect  either  to  the  language  wliich  she  made  use  of,  or  the 
person  to  wliom  she  spoke,— treating  atfairs  in  «l|ich  I  was  so 
intimately  concerned  iis  if  they  were  proper  subjects  for  jest 
among  gossips  at  a  christening,  where  the  womankind  claim 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  the  BoTia  Dea  according  to  tlieir 
secret  female  rites.  Thirdly,  I  became  clear  that  I  was  entitled 
to  respond  to  any  whom  it  concerned  to  inquire,  that  my  wrath 
was  kindled  against  Paul  Pattison,  my  usher,  for  giving  occa- 
Bion  both  for  'he  neighbours  of  Gandercleuch  entertaining  guch 
opinions,  and  for  Mrs.  Cleishbolham  disrespectfully  urtring 
them  to  my  face,  since  neitlier  circumstance  could  have  exist- 
ed, without  he  liad  put  fortli  sinful  misrepresentations  of  trans- 
actions, private  and  confidential,  and  of  which  I  had  myself 
entirely  refrained  from  dropping  any  the  least  hint  to  any  third 
person. 

This  arrangement  of  my  ideas  having  contributed  to  soothe 
the  stormy  atmosphere  of  which  they  had  been  the  offspring, 
pave  re.-v.son  a  time  to  predominate,  and  to  ask  me,  with  her 
calm  but  clear  voice,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
did  well  to  nourish  so  indiscriminate  an  indignation?  In  fine. 
on  closer  exiunination,  the  various  splenetic  thoughts  I  had 
been  indulging  against  other  parties,  began  to  be  merged  in  that 
resentment  against  my  perfidious  usher,  w  hich,  like  the  serpent 
of  Moses,  swallowed  upall  subordinate  objects  of  displeasure. 
To  put  myself  at  open  feud  witli  tlie  whole  of  my  ncighboiirs, 
unless  I  had  been  certain  of  some  elTectual  mode  of  avenging 
mvself  upon  them,  would  have  been  an  undertaking  too  weighty 
for  my  means,  and  not  unlikely,  if  rashly  grappled  wilhaf,  to 
end  in  my  rum.  To  make  a  public  quarrel  with  my  w  ife,  on 
iuch  an  account  as  her  opinion  of  my  literary  accomplislimentji, 
would  sound  ridiculous;  and,  besides,  Mrs.  C.  was  sure  to 
have  all  the  women  on  her  side,  who  would  represent  her  as  a 
w  ife  persecuted  by  her  liushand  for  ofTering  him  good  advice, 
and  urging  it  upon  him  with  only  too  enthusiastic  sincerity 

There  remained  Paul  Pattison,  undoubtedly,  the  most  natural 
and  proper  object  of  my  indignation,  since  I  might  be  said  to 
have  him  in  my  own  power,  and  might  punish  him  hy  dismis- 
sal, at  my  pleasure.  Yet  even  vindictive  proceedings  against 
the  said  Paul,  however  easy  to  be  enforced,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  serious  consequences  to  my  own  purse;  and  I  began  to 
ref.ect  with  an.\iety,  that  in  this  world  it  is  not  often  that  the 
gratification  of  our  angry  passions  lies  in  the  .-iame  road  w  ith 
the  advancement  of  our  inlen-st,  and  that  the  wise  man,  the 
verr  sapieTis,  seldom  hesitates  wliich  of  these  two  he  ought  to 
prefer. 

1  recollected  also  that  I  was  quite  uncertain  liow  far  the  [ire- 
sent  usher  had  really  been  guilty  of  the  foul  acts  of  assumption 
charged  against  him. 

In  a  word,  I  began  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  no  light  matter, 
at  once,  and  without  maturer  perpending  of  sundry  collateral 
puncciuncula,  to  break  up  a  joint-stock  adventuri',  or  society,  as 
civilians  term  it,  which,  if  profitable  to  him,  had  at  least  pre- 
mised to  be  no  less  so  to  me,  established  in  years  and  learning 
and  reputation  so  much  his  superior.  Moved  by  which,  and 
other  like  considerations,  I  resolved  to  proceed  with  becoming 
caution  on  the  occasion,  and  not,  by  stating  my  causes  of  com- 
plaint too  hastily  in  the  out.sel,  exa.-'jierate  into  a  positive  breach 
what  might  only  prove  some  small  misunderstanding,  easily 
explainen  or  apologized  for,  and  which,  like  a  leak  in  a  new 
vessel,  being  (nice  discovered  and  carefully  stopped,  renders  the 
vessel  but  more  seaworthy  than  it  was  before. 

About  the  time  that  1  had  adopted  this  healing  resolution,  I 
reached  the  spol  where  the  almost  pierpendicnlar  face  of  a 
steep  liill  sei-ms  to  itrniiiiate  the  valley,  or  at  least  divides  it 
into  two  dells,  each  serving  as  a  cradle  to  its  own  mountain- 
streams,  the  GrutT quack,  nanialy,  and  the  shallower  but  more 
noisy,  Gusedub,  on  the  left  hand,  winch,  at  their  union,  form 
the  Gander,  properly  so  called.  Each  of  these  little  valleys  has 
a  walk  winding  up  to  its  recesses,  rendered  more  ea>y  by  the 
labours  of  the  poor  during  the  late  hard  season,  and  one  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Pattison's  path,  wliile  the  other  had 
been  kindly  consecrated  to  my  own  memory,  by  the  title  of  the 
Dominie's  Daidling-bit.  Here  I  made  certain  to  meet  my  asso- 
ciate, Paul  Pattison,  for  by  one  or  other  of  these  roads  he  was 
wont  to  return  to  my  house  of  an  evening,  after  his  lengthened 
rambles. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  I  espied  him  descending  the  Gusedub 
by  that  tortuous  path,  marking  so  strongly  the  character  of  a 
Scottish  glen.  He  was  easily  distinguished,  indeed,  at  some 
distance,  hy  his  jaunty  swagger,  in  which  he  presented  to  you 
the  ftat  of  his  leg,  like  the  manly  knave  of  clubs,  apparently 
witli  'Jie  most  perfect  contentment,  not  only  with  his  leg  and 
boot,  but  will;  every  part  of  his  outward  man,  and  the  whole 
fashi.m  of  his  garments,  and,  one  would  almost  have  thought, 
the  contents  of  his  pockets. 

In  this,  his  wonted  guise,  he  appronclied  me,  where  I  was 
•ented  near  the  meetine  of  the  waters,  and  I  could  not  bui  dis- 
cern, that  Ills  first  iml  ulse  was  to  pass  nie  without  any  pro 
kingi'd  or  fnniial  gri-eting.  liul  as  that  would  not  havi  been 
decent,  considering  the  terms  on  which  we  stood,  tie  seenifd  to 
idi.pt,  on  rttlfclion,  a  course  directly  opposite  ;  buslled  up  to 
vr  ttit'    an  air  of  alacrity,  and,  I  may  add,  impudence;  and 


hastened  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the  important  nffain 
which  it  had  been  my  purpose  to  bring  under  discussion  in  a 
manner  more  becoming  their  gravity.  "I  am  glad  to  .see  you, 
Mr.  Cleishbolham,"  said  he,  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  con- 
fusion and  effrontery;  "  tlie  most  wonderful  news  which  has 
been  heard  in  the  literary  world  in  my  time— all  Gandercleuch 
rings  with  it— they  positively  speak  of  nothing  else,  from  Miss 
Buskbody's  youngest  apprentice  to  the  irinister  himself,  and 
ask  each  other  in  amarement,  w  helher  the  tidings  are  true  ot 
false— to  be  sure  they  are  of  an  astounding  complexion,  espe 
cially  to  you  and  me." 

"  Mr.  Patti.son,"  said  I,  "  I  nm  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  yoa 
meaning.  Driyus  sum.  von  Q^.dzpvs — I  am  Jedediah  Cleishbo 
tham.  Schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Gandercleuch  ;  no  con 
jurer.  and  neither  readerof  riddles,  norexpounderof  eniginata.' 
"  ■\Vell,"  leplied  Paul  Pattison.  "Mr.  Jedediah  Cleisbbotham 
Schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Gandercleuch,  and  so  forth,  all 
I  have  to  inform  you  is,  that  our  hopeiul  scheme  is  entirely 
blown  up.  The  tales,  on  publishing  which  we  reckoned  with 
so  much  confidence,  tiave  already  been  printed  ;  they  are 
abro.^d,  overall  America,  and  the  British  papers  are  clamorous." 
I  received  this  news  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  I 
should  have  accepted  a  blow  addressed  to  my  stomach  by  a 
modern  gladiator,  witn  the  full  energy  of  his  fist.  "  If  this  be 
correct  information,  Mr.  Pattison,"  said  I,  "  I  must  of  necessit-y 
suspect  you  to  be  the  person  who  have  supplied  the  foreign 
press  with  the  copy  wliich  the  printers  have  thus  made  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of,  without  respect  >o  the  rights  of  the  undeni- 
able proprietors  of  the  manuscripts  ;  and  I  request  to  know 
whether  this  American  production  embraces  the  alterations 
which  you  as  well  as  I  judged  necessary,  before  the  work  could 
be  titled  to  meet  tfie  public  eye!"  To  this  my  gentleman  saw 
It  n<*eessary  "o  make  a  direct  answer,  for  my  manner  was  im- 
pressive, and  my  tone  decisive.  His  native  audacity  enublcd 
him,  however,  to  keep  his  ground,  and  he  answered  with  Iiin>- 
ness— 

"  .Mr.  Cleishbofham,  in  the  first  place,  these  manuscripts,  over 
which  you  claim  a  very  doubtful  right,  were  never  given  to 
any  one  by  me,  and  must  have  been  sent  to  Americji  either  ^y 
yourself,  or  by  some  one  of  the  various  gentlemen  to  whom,  I 
am  well  aware,  you  have  afforded  opportunities  of  perusing  my 
brutlier's  M.S.  remains." 

"  Mr.  Pattison,"  I  replied,  "I  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  never 
could  be  my  intention,  either  by  my  own  hands,  or  through 
those  of  another,  to  remit  these  manuscripts  to  the  press, 
until,  by  the  alterations  wliich  1  meditated,  and  which  yoB 
vour.self  engaged  to  make,  they  were  rendered  fit  for  public  pe- 
rusal " 

;\lr.  Pattison  answered  me  with  much  heat:— "Sir,  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  that  if  1  accepted  your  paltry  offer,  it  was 
Willi  less  regard  to  its  amount,  than  to  the  honimrand  literary 
fame  of  my  late  brother.  I  foresaw  that  if  I  declined  it.  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  task  into  incapable  hands,  or. 
perhaps,  have  taken  it  upon  yourself,  the  most  unfit  of  all  men 
to  tamper  with  the  works  of  departed  genius,  and  that,  God 
willing,  I  was  determined  to  prevent— but  the  justice  of  Hea 
veil  has  tiil;en  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  Peter  Pattison'* 
last  labours  shall  now  go  down  to  posterity  unscathed  by  the 
scalping-knifc  of  alteration,  in  the  hands  of  a  fal.-e  friend — 
shame  on  the  thought  that  the  unnatural  weapon  could  ever  b* 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  brother!" 

I  heard  this  speech  not  without  a  species  of  vertigo  or  dizzi- 
ness in  my  head,  which  would  probably  have  struck  me  life- 
less at  his  feet,  had  not  a  thought  like  that  of  the  old  ballad— 

"  Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall," 
called  to  my  recollection,  that  I  should  only  afford  an  addition- 
al triumph  by  giving  way  to  my  feelings  in  the  presence  of  Mi. 
Paul  Paltison,  who,  I  could  not  doubt,  must  be  more  or  les" 
directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tran.satlantic  publication,  and 
had  in  one  way  or  another  found  his  own  interest  id  that  nefa- 
rious transaction. 

To  get  quit  of  his  odious  presence,  I  bid  liim  an  unceremoni- 
ous goodnight,  and  mai  died  dow  n  the  glen  with  the  air  not  of 
one  who  lias  parted  w  ith  a  friend,  but  who  rallier  In?  shakea 
off  an  intiusive  companion.  On  the  road  I  pondered  the  whole 
matter  over  with  an  anxiety  which  did  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree tend  lo  relieve  me.  Had  I  felt  adequate  to  the  exertior, 
might,  of  course,  have  supplanted  this  spurious  edit  ion  (of  which 
the  liteiary  gazettes  are  already  doling  out  copious  specinii  ns)  bj 
iiitroiluciiig  into  a  copy,  to  be  instantly  published  at  Edinburch 
adeiiuate  corrections  of  the  various  inconsistencies  and  imper- 
fections which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  1  remen.ber  tlie 
easy  victory  of  the  real  second  part  of  these  "Tales  of  m> 
Landlord"  over  the  performance  sent  forth  by  an  interloper  un 
der  the  some  title;  and  why  should  not  the  same  triumph  bfl 
repeated  now!  There  would,  in  short,  have  been  a  pride  of 
talent  in  this  manner  of  avenging  myself,  which  would  have 
been  justifiable  m  the  case  of  an  injured  man  ;  but  the  state  of 
my  health  has  for  some  time  been  .-ucli  as  to  render  any  al 
tempt  of  this  nature  in  every  way  imprudent  ' 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  last"  Hemains"  ofPVifer  Pai- 
lison  must  even  be  accepted,  as  they  were  left  in  hi^'iWi'K  ;  and 
I  humbly  retre  in  the  hope  ihnt.  such  as  they  ar^l'lfi]^' ma> 
recene  the  indulgence  of  tho.-^e  who  have  ever  bdeVi'pu^  to» 
ineicil.il  to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  in  ail  resptfefs  to'the 
v-ourteiius  reader's  obliged  servant,  ■'   J.  C. 

GA^PtKClJiUCH,  15«A  Oct.  isai.  ' 


TALES  OF   MY   LANDLORD 

FOURTH  AND  LAST  SERIES, 

COLLECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  JEDEDLAH  CLEISHBOTHAM. 

SCHOOLMASTER  AND  PARISH-CLERK  OF  GANDERCLECCH. 


The  European  with  the  Asian  shore — 

Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  slcam — 
The  cypreps  groves— Olympus  high  and  hoar — 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  mare  than  I  couJd  dream 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
That  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montasru. 

Dos  JUAS. 


COUNT    ROBERT    OF    PARIS 


CHAPTER    I. 

tMnHus.  That  power  that  kimlly  spreads 

The  clouds,  ai^ietial  of  impciitiing  sliowers, 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 
iJcneia  williout  concern  expiring  Gret;ce, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Demetrius.  A  tliousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it. 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 
And  uJl  the  maladies  uf  sinking  states. 
Vlien  public  villainy,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders, 
Wkicli  clieats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  1 

IreTie,  Act  L 

The  close  observers  of  vegetable  nature  have  re- 
marked ;  that  when  a  new  graft  is  taken  from  an  aged 
tree,  it  possesses  indeed  in  exterior  form  the  appear- 
ance of  a  youthful  shoot,  but  has  in  fact  attained  to 
the  same  state  of  maturity,  or  even  decay,  which  has 
oeen  reached  by  the  parent  stem.  Hence,  it  is  said, 
arises  the  general  decline  and  death  that  about  the 
same  season  is  often  observed  to  spread  itself  tlirougii 
individual  trees  of  some  particular  species,  all  of 
which,  deriving  their  vital  powers  from  the  parent 
stock,  are  therefore  incapable  of  protracting  their  ex- 
istence longer  than  it  does. 

In  the  same  manner,  eflbrts  have  been  rnade  by  the 
mighty  of  the  earth  to  transplant  large  cities,  slates, 
and  communities,  by  one  great  and  sudden  exertion, 
expecting  to  secure  to  the  new  capital,  the  wealth, 
the  dignity,  the  magnificent  decorations  and  unlimit- 
ed extent  of  the  ancient  city,  vvhich  they  desire  to 
renovate ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  hope  to  begin 
a  new  succession  of  ages  from  the  date  of  the  new 
structure,  to  last,  they  imagine,  as  long,  and  with  as 
much  fame,  as  its  predecessor,  which  the  founder 
hopes  his  new  metropolis  may  replace  in  all  its  youth- 
ful glories.  But  nature  has  lier  laws,  which  seem  to 
apply  to  the  social  as  well  as  the  vegetable  S)stem. 
It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  what  is  to  last 
long  should  be  slowly  matured  and  gi'adually  itn- 
proved,  while  every  sudden  effurt,  liowever  gigantic, 
to  bring  about  the  speedy  execution  of  a  plan  calcu- 
lated to  endure  for  ages,  is  doomed  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  premature  decay  from  its  very  commence- 
ment. Thus,  in  a  beautiful  oriental  tale,  a  dervise 
explains  to  the  sultan  how  he  had  reared  the  magni- 
ficent trees  among  which  they  walked,  by  nursing 
their  shoots  from  the  seed  ;  and  the  prince's  pride  is 
(lamped  when  he  reflects,  that  those  plantations,  so 
amply  raised,  were  gathering  new  vigour  from  each 
returning  sun,  while  his  own  exhausted  cedars,  vvhich 
had  been  transplanted  by  one  violent  efibrt,  were 
drooping  their  majestic  heads  in  the  Valley  of  Orez.* 

It  has  been  allowed,  I  believe,  by  all  men  of  taste, 
many  of  whom  have  been  late  visitants  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  if  it  were  possible  to  survey  the  whole 
globe  with  a  view  to  fixing  a  seat  of  universal  empire, 
"all  who  are  capable  of  making  such  a  choice,  would 
give  their  preference  to  the  city  of  Constantine,  as 
mclud'ng  the  great  recommendations  of  beauty, 
wealth,  security,  and  eminence.  Vet  with  all  these 
advantages  of  situation  and  climate,  and  with  all  the 
architectural  splendour  of  its  churches  and  halls,  its 
quarries  of  marble,  and  its  treasure-houses  of  gold, 
the  imperial  founder  must  himself  have  learned,  that 
although  he  could  employ  all  these  rich  materials  in 
obedience  to  his  own  wish,  it  was  the  mind  of  man 
»  Tale  of  Mirglip  the  Persian,  in  the  Tales  of  the  Genii. 
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itself,  those  intellectual  faculties  refineo  by  the  r»n- 
cienis  to  the  highest  degree,  which  had  prodwetl  lUe 
specimens  of  talent  at  wh.ich  men  paused  and  won- 
dered, whether  as  subjects  of  art  or  of  moral  labour. 
The  power  of  the  Emperor  might  indeed  sinp  oth(>r 
cities  of  their  statues  and  their  shrines,  in  order  to 
decorate  that  which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his  new 
capital ;  but  the  men  who  had  performed  great  actions, 
and  those,  almost  equally  esteemed,  by  whom  such 
deeds  were  celebrated,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in 
music,  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  nation,  though  still 
the  most  civilized  in  the  world,  had  passi  d  beyond 
thai  period  of  society,  when  the  desire  of  fair  fame  is 
of  itself  the  sole  or  chief  motive  for  the  labour  of  the 
historian  or  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the  statnnrj'.  The 
slavish  and  despotic  constitution  introduced  into  tho 
empire,  had  lonij.=ince  entirely  destroyed  that  pubic 
spirit  which  animated  the  free  history  of  Rome, 
leaving  nothing  but  feeble  recollections,  which  prc- 
duced  no  emulation. 

To  speak  as  of  an  animated  substance,  if  Constan- 
tine could  have  regenerated  his  new  metropolis,  by 
transfusing  into  it  the  vital  and  vivifying  principles  ot 
old  Rome, — that  brilliant  spark  no  longer  remained 
for  Constantinople  to  borrow,  or  for  Rome  to  lend. 

In  one  most  important  circumstance,  the  state  of 
the  capital  of  Constantine  had  been  totally  changed,  . 
and  unspeakably  t')  its  advantage.  The  world  was 
now  Christian,  and,  with  the  Pagan  code,  had  got  rid 
of  its  load  of  disgraceful  superstition.  Nor  is  there 
the  least  doubt,  that  the  better  faith  produced  its  na- 
tural and  desirable  fruits  in  society,  in  gradually 
ameliorating  the  hearts,  and  taming  the  passions,  of 
the  people.  But  while  many  of  the  converts  were 
turning  meekly  towards  their  new  creed,  some,  in  the 
arrogance  of  their  understanding,  were  lijniting  the 
Scriptures  by  their  own  devices,  and  others  failed  not 
to  make  religious  character  or  spiritual  rank  the  means 
of  rising  to  temporal  power.  Thus  it  happened  at 
this  critical  period,  that  the  effects  of  this  great  change 
in  the  religion  of  the  country,  although  producing  an 
immediate  harvest,  as  well  as  sowing  much  good 
seed  which  was  to  grow  hereafter,  did  not,  in  the 
fourth  century,  flourish  so  as  to  shed  at  once  that  pre- 
dominating influence  which  its  principles  might  have 
taught  men  to  expect. 

Even  the  borrowed  splendour,  in  which  Constan- 
tine decked  his  city,  bore  in  it  something  which  seemed 
to  mar'\  premature  decay.  The  imperial  founder,  in 
seizing  upon  the  ancient  statues,  pictures,  obelisks, 
and  works  of  art,  acknowledged  his  own  incapacity 
to  supply  their  place  with  the  productions  of  later 
genius;  and  when  the  world,  and  particularly  Rome, 
was  plundered  to  adorn  Constantinople,  the  Empe- 
ror, under  whom  the  work  was  carried  on,  might  be 
compared  to  a  prodigal  youth,  who  strips  an  aged 
parent  of  her  youthfiu  ornaments,  in  order  to  deco- 
rate a  flaunting  paramour,  on  whose  brow  all  must 
consider  them  as  misp'aced. 

Constanrinople,  therefore,  when  in  324  it  first  arose 
in  impenal  majesty  out  of  the  humble  Byzantium, 
showed,  even  in  its  birth,  and  amid  its  adventitious 
splendour,  as  we  have  already  said,  some  intirnntions 
of  that  speedy  decay  to  which  the  whole  civilized 
world,  then  limited  within  the  Roman  empire,  was 
internally  and  imperceptibly  tending.  Nor  wis  i*' 
many  ages  ere  these  prognostications  o£  decleiis;o» 
were  fully  veiified. 

31* 
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In  the  year  lOSn,  Aiexius  Comnenus*  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Empire;  that  is,  he  was  declared  sove- 
reign ol"  Constantinople,  its  precincts  and  dependen- 
cies; nor,  if  he  was  di.sposed  to  lead  a  life  of  relaxa- 
tion, would  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Scythians  or 
the  HLinsarians  frequently  disturb  the  imperial  slum- 
bers, if  limited  to  his  own  capital.  It  mav  be  sup- 
posed that  this  safety  did  not  extend  much  farther; 
for  it  is  said  that  the  Empress  Pulcheria  had  built  a 
church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  gate  of  the  city,  to  save  her  devotions  from  the 
risk  of  being  interrupted  bv  the  hostile  yell  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  reigning  Eiiiperor  had  constructed  a 
palace  near  the  same  spot,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  in  the  condition  of  a  mo- 
narch who  rather  derives  consequence  from  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  great 
extent  of  their  original  dominions,  than  from  what 
remnants  of  fortune  had  descended  to  the  present 
generation.  Tlu«=  Eniperor,  except  nominaliv,  no 
more  ruled  ove  his  dismembered  provmces,  than  a 
half-dead  horse  can  exercise  power  over  those  limbs, 
on  which  the  hooded  crow  and  the  vulture  have 
alreadv  begim  to  settle  and  select  their  prey. 

In  different  parts  of  his  territory,  different  enemies 
arose,  who  waged  successful  or  dubious  war  against 
the  Emperor;  and,  of  the  numerous  nations  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  whether  the 
Franks  from  the  west,  the  Turks  advancing  from  the 
east,  the  Cumans  and  Scyihians  pouring  their  bar- 
barous numbers  and  unceasing  storm  of  arrows  from 
the  north,  and  the  Saracens,  or  the  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided  pressing  from  the  south,  there  was 
not  one  for  whom  the  Grecian  empire  did  not  spread 
a  tempting  repast.  Each  of  these  various  enemies 
had  their  own  particular  habits  of  war,  and  a  way  of 
manceuvring  in  battle  peculiar  to  themselves.  Put  the 
Roman,  as  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire was  still  called,  was  by  far  the  weakest,  the  most 
Ignorant,  and  most  timid,  who  could  be  dragged  into 
the  field  :  and  the  Emperor  was  happy  in  his  own 
good  luck,  when  he  found  it  possible  to  conduct  a 
defensivewar  on  a  counterbalancing  principle,  making 
use  of  the  Scythian  to  repel  the  Turk,  or  of  both  these 
bavage  people  to  drive  back  the  fiery  fooled  Frank, 
whom  Peter  the  Hermit  had,  in  the  time  of  Alexius, 
waked  to  double  fury,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
crusades. 

If  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  was,  during  his 
anxious  seat  upon  the  throne  of  the  East,  reduced  to 
use  a  base  and  truckling  course  of  policy, — if  he  was 
sometimes 'reluctant  to  fight  when  he  had  a  con- 
scious doubt  of  the  valour  of  his  troops, — if  he  com- 
monly employed  cunning  and  dissimulation  instead  of 
wisdom,  and  perfidy  instead  of  courage — his  expedi- 
ents were  tlie  disgrace  of  the  age,  rather  than  his  own. 

Again,  the  Emperor  Alexius  may  be  blamed  for  af- 
fecting a  degree  of  state  which  was  closely  allied  to 
Hiibecilily.  He  was  proud  of  assuming  in  his  own 
person,  and  of  bestowing  upon  others,  the  painted 
show  of  various  orders  of  nobility,  even  now,  when 
the  rank  within  the  prince's  gift  was  become  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  the  free  barbarian  despising  the 
imperial  noble.  That  the  Greek  court  was  encum- 
bered with  unmeaning  ceremonies,  in  order  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  that  veneration  which  ought 
to  have  been  called  forth  by  real  worth,  and  tlie  pre- 
sence of  actual  power,  was  not  the  particular  fault  of 
that  prince,  but  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople  for  ages.  Indeed,  in  its  trum- 
pery etiquette,  which  proyitled  rules  for  the  most  trivial 
points  of  a  man's  behaviour  during  the  day,  the  Greek 
empire  resembled  no  existing  power  in  its  mimiie  fol- 
lies, except  thatofPekin;  both,  doubtless,  being  iiitiu- 
enctd  by  the  sjine  vain  wish,  to  add  seriousness  and 
an  appearance  of  importance  to  objects,  which,  from 
iheir  trivial  nature,  could  admit  no  such  distinction. 

Y-*  thus  far  we  must  justify  Alexius,  that,  humble 
KS  were  the  expedients  he  had  recourse  to,  tliey  were 
more  useful  to  liis  empire  than  the  measures  of  a 
nioreproud  and  high-spirited  prince  might  haveproved 
ID   the   same   circumstances.      He   was  no   cham- 

•  See  Gibbon.  Chap.  XLVIII,,  for  the  origin  and  early  histori' 
of  Uie  house  of  the  Coremeni. 


pion  to  break  a  lance  against  the  breast-plate  of  his 
Frankish  rival,  the  famous  IJohemoiul  of  Antioch,* 
but  there  were  many  occasions  on  which  he  hazarded 
his  life  freely;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  from  a  mi- 
nute perusal  of  his  achievements,  the  Emperor  of 
Greece  was  never  so  dangerous  "under  shield,"  aa 
when  any  foeman  desired  to  stop  him  while  retreat- 
ing from  a  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  worsted. 

But,  besides  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  time,  at  least  occasionally,  to  com- 
mit his  person  to  the  peiils  of  close  combat,  Alexius 
also  possessed  such  knowledge  of  a  general's  profesi- 
sion,  as  is  required  in  our  modern  days.  He  knew  how 
to  occupy  military  positi(jns  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
often  covered  defeats,  or  improved  dubious  conflicts, 
in  a  manner  highly  to  the  disappointment  of  those 
who  deemed  that  the  work  of  war  was  done  only  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

If  Alexius  Comnenus  thus  understood  the  evolu- 
lutions  of  war.  he  was  still  better  skilled  in  those  of 
politics,  where,  soaring  far  above  the  express  purpose 
of  his  immediate  negotiation,  the  Emperor  was  sure 
to  gain  some  important  and  permanent  advantage; 
though  very  often  he  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the 
unblushing  fickleness,  or  avowed  treachery,  of  the 
barbarians,  as  the  Greeks  generally  termed  all  other 
nations,  and  particularly  those  tribes,  (they  can  hardly 
be  termed  slates,)  by  which  their  own  empire  was 
surrounded. 

We  many  conclude  our  brief  character  of  Comne- 
nus, by  sayhig,  that,  had  he  not  been  called  on  to  fill  * 
the  station  of  a  rnonarch  who  was  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  making  himself  dreaded,  as  one  who  was  ex- 
posed to  all  manner  of  conspiracies,  both  in  and  out 
of  his  own  family,  he  might  in  all  probability,  have 
been  regarded  as  an  honest  and  humane  prince.  Cer- 
tainly he  showed  himself  a  good-natured  man,  and 
dealt  less  in  cutting  off  heads  and  extinguishing  eyes, 
than  had  been  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  wha 
generally  took  this  method  of  shortening  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  competitors. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Alexius  had  his 
full  share  of  the  superstition  of  the  age,  which  he 
covered  wiih  a  species  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  even  said 
that  his  wife,  Irene,  who  of  course  was  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  character  of  the  Emperor,  taxed  hei 
dying  husband  with  practising,  in  his  last  moments, 
the  dissiniulalion  which  had  been  his  companion  dur- 
ing life.t  He  took  also  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters 
respecting  the  church,  where  heresy,  which  the  Em- 
peror held,  or  aflected  to  hold,  in  great  horror,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  lurk.  Nor  do  we  discover  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Manichapans,  or  Paulicians,  that  pity 
for  iheir  speculative  errors,  \\  hich  modern  times  might 
think  had  be^en  well  purchased  by  the  extent  of  the 
temporal  services  of  these  unfortunate  sectaries. 
Alexius  knew  no  indulgence  for  those  who  misinter- 
preted the  mysteries  of  the  church,  or  its  doctrines 
and  (he  duty  of  defending  religion  against  schisma- 
tics was,  in  his  opinion,  as  peremptorily  demanded 
from  him,  as  that  of  protecting  the  empire  against  the 
numberless  tribes  of  barbarians  who  were  encroach- 
ing on  its  boundaries  on  every  side. 

Such  a  mixture  of  sense  and  weakness,  of  mean 
ness  and  dignity,  of  prudent  discretion  and  povirty  of 
spirit,  which  last,  in  the  European  mode  of  viewing 
things,  ariproached  to  cowardice,  formed  the  lea.]Jng 
traits  of  the  character  of  Alexius  Ccmnenus,  at  a 
period  when  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  all  tint  was  left 
III  that  country  of  art  and  civilization,  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  and  likely  to  be  saved  or  lost,  accora 
ing  to  the  abilities  of  the  Emperor  for  plaving  the  very 
difficult  game  wliich  was  put  into  his  liatids. 

These  tew  lending  circumstances  will  recall,  to  any 
one  who  is  tolerably  well  read  in  history,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  period  at  which  we  have  found  a  resting- 
place  for  the  foundation  of  our  story. 

•  Hobemond,  snn  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Normnn  Cdiinueror 
of  Apuiia,  t'lilabria.  and  Sicily,  was,  al  the  tune  wlioii  !lie  firel 
crusade  bofran.  Count  of  Tarenliini.  Thoiiph  far  silvannod  ia 
life,  hoeaj-'prly  juined  the  I'xicdilinn  of  (he  Latins,  and  bocnme 
Prince  of  Antioc-h.  For  details  of  his  adventures,  dca'h  and 
extraordinary  character,  sec  Gibbon,  Cliap.  LIX.,  lail  ftUi*. 
History  of  the  Crusades.  Vol  I 

t  See  Gibbon,  Chap.  LVL 
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Olhus. 
Of  till' earth's 


-Tills  suiiiTh  successor 
as  lliriii  vainly  >pi'nk«st, 
Ml  th>'  wkI.'  cii'fun, 
111-  land, 


istros 
Staii'ls  miil.-l  thi'seaL'i 
The  la-t  sparcil  rrasriiUMil  Dl'a  s|i: 
Tliat  in  siiiiie  grand  ami  a  Aful  iiiini.-tratKin 
Oriiiii-'hty  nature  has  ensulfeil  h^eii. 
Dost  lift  aliift  its  (lark  and  roclcy  cliffs 
O'er  the  wild  vaste  amund.and  sadly  frowns 
In  lonely  majesty.— Co7is(aH<(/i«  Faltoiogvs,  Scaie  I, 

Qua  scene  in  the  cnpitnl  of  the  Eastefrn  EmDire 
opens  at  what  is  termed  liie  Gulden  Gate»f  Constnn- 
tiiiiiple  ;  .nnd  it  may  be  said  in  passins;,  that  this  splen- 
did epithet  is  not  so  liLrhtly  bestoweti  as  may  be  e.\- 
p.'eted  from  the  inflated  language  of  the  Greeks, 
which  throws  such  an  appearance  of  e.xaggeration 
about  tliem,  their  btiildings,  and  monuments. 

The  massive,  and  seemingly  impregnable  walls 
wiih  which  Constantine  surrounded  the  city,  were 
greatly  improved  and  added  to  by  Theodosius,  called 
the  Great.  A  triumidinl  arch,  decorated  with  the 
architecture  of  a  better,  though  already  a  degenerate 
age,  and  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  useful  en- 
trance, introduced  the  stranger  into  the  city.  On  the 
top,  a  statute  of  bronze  represented  Victory,  the  god- 
dess, who  had  inclined  the  scales  of  battle  in  favour 
of  Theodosius;  and,  as  the  artist  determined  to  be 
wealthy  if  he  could  not  be  tasteful,  the  gilded  orna- 
ments with  which  the  inscriptions  were  set  ofli  readily 
led  to  the  popular  name  of  the  gate.  Figures  carved 
r.  a  distant  and  happier  period  of  the  art,  glanced 
from  the  walls,  ,without  assorting  happily  with  the 
ta.ste  in  which  these  were  built.  The  more  modern 
nrnaments  of  the  Golden  Gate  bore,  at  the  period  of 
our  story,  an  aspect  very  different  from  those  indicat- 
ing the  "conquest  brought  back  to  the  city,"  and 
"  the  eternal  peace"  which  the  flattering  inscriptions 
recorded  as  having  been  extorted  by  the  sword  of 
Theodosius.  Four  or  five  military  engines,  for  throw- 
ing darts  of  the  largest  size,  were  placed  upon  the 
Bummit  of  the  arch  ;  and  what  had  been  originally  de- 
eigned  as  a  specimen  of  architectural  embellishment, 
was  novv  applit^d  lo  the  purposes  of  defence. 

It  was  the  hour  of  evening,  and  the  cool  and  re- 
freshing breeze  from  the  sea  inclined  each  passenger, 
whose  business  was  not  of  a  very  urgent  description, 
to  loiter  on  his  way,  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  romantic 
gateway,  and  the  various  interesting  objects  of  nature 
and  art,  which  the  city  of  Constantinople  presented, 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  as  to  strangers.* 

One  individual,  however,  seemed  to  indulge  more 
wonder  and  curiosity  th;in  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  native  of  the  city,  and  looked  upon  the  rarities 
around  with  a  quick  and  startled  eye,  that  marked  an 
imagination  awakened  by  sights  that  were  new  and 
strange.  The  appearance  of  this  person  bespoke  a 
foreigner  of  military  habits,'  who  seemed,  from  his 
complexion,  to  have  his  birthplace  far  froin  the  Grecian 
metropolis,  whatever  chance  had  at  present  brought 
him  to  the  Golden  Gate,  or  whatever  place  he  filled 
in  the  Emperors  service. 

This  young  man  was  about  two-and-twenty  years 
old,  remarkably  finely-formed  and  athletic— qualities 
well  understood  by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople, 
whose  habits  of  frequenting  the  public  games  had 
tavght  them  at  least  an  acquaintance  vyith  the  human 
person,  and  where,  in  the  select  of  their  own  country- 

*  Tlie  imnrrssinn  which  tlie  imperial  city  was  calculated  to 
make  on  such  visiters  as  the  Crusaders  of  tiie  West,  is  given  by 
the  ancKMit  French  chronicler  Villehardouin,  who  was  jjresent 
at  the  capture  of  it  A.  D.  1203.  "  When  we  had  come,''  lie  says, 
"  within  three  le.igues,  to  a  certain  Abhey,  then  we  couUi 
plainly  survey  Constantinople.  There  the  ships  and  the  (.'alleys 
came  to  anchor ;  and  mucli  did  they  who  had  never  been  in 
that  quarter  before,  gaze  upon  the  city.  That  such  a  c'iy  could 
be  in  tlie  world  they  had  never  conceived,  and  they  were  never 
«reary  of  staring  at  the  liigh  walls  and  towers  with  which  it 
was  entirely  encompassed,  the  rich  palaces  and  lofty  ciiurclies, 
of  wliicli  there  were  so  many  that  no  one  could  have  believed 
It,  if  he  had  not  seen  with  ins  own  eyes  that  city,  the  Queen  of 
all  cities.  And  know  tliat  there  was  not  so  hold  a  heart  then-, 
that  .•  did  not  feel  some  terror  at  the  strength  of  Conslanti- 
niiple."-C'hap.  66. 

.\gain,— "  And  now  many  of  those  of  the  host  went  to  see 
Constantinople  within,  and  the  rich  palaces  and  stately  churches 
of  whinh  it  possesses  so  many,  an''  'he  nclies  of  the  place, 
which  are  such  as  no  other  city  ever  equalled.  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  sanctuaries,  which  are  as  many  as  art  ir,  all  U.e  world  be- 
udo  "-Ciiao.  100. 


men,   thev  saw  the  handsomest  specimens  o(  tha 
human,  race. 

These  were,  however,  not  generally  so  tall  as  tha 
stranger  at  the  Golden  Gate,  while  hfs  piercing  biut> 
eyes,  and  the  fair  hair  which  descended  from  under  a 
light  helmet  gayly  ornamented  with  silver,  bearing  on 
its  summit  a  crest  reseinbli-ng  a  dragon  in  the  act  o{ 
expanding  its  terrible  jaws,  intimated  a  iioriliern  de- 
scent, to  which  the  extreme  purity  of  his  complexion 
also  bore  witness.  His  beauty,  however,  thnugh  he 
was  eminently  distinguished  both  in  features  and  lii 
person,  was  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  efleminacy. 
From  this  it  wa.s  rescued,  both  by  his  strength,  and  by 
the  air  of  confidence  and  self-possession  with  which 
the  youth  seemed  to  regard  the  wonders  around  him. 
not  indicating  the  stupid  and  helpless  gaze  of  a  mind 
equally  inexperienced,  and  incapable  of  receiving  in- 
struction, but  expressing  the  bold  intellect  which  at 
once  understands  the  greater  part  of  the  information 
which  it  receives,  and  commands  the  spint  to  toil  in 
search  of  the  meaning  of  that  which  it  has  not  coni- 
prehended,  or  may  fear  it  has  niisinterpreted.  This 
look  of  awakened  attention  and  intelligence  gave  in- 
terest to  the  young  barbarian  ,  and  while  the  bystand- 
ers were  amazed  that  a  savage  from  some  unknown 
or  remote  corner  of  the  universe  should  possess  a 
noble  countenance  bespeaking  a  mind  so  elevated, 
they  respected  him  for  the  composure  with  which  he 
witnessed  so  many  tbings,  the  fashion,  the  splendour, 
nay,  the  very  use  of  which,  must  have  been  recently 
new  to  him. 

The  young  man's  personal  equipments  exhibited  a 
singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  efleminacy,  and 
enabled  the  experienced  spectators  to  ascertain  his 
nation,  and  the  capacity  in  which  he  served.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  fanciful  and  crested  helmet, 
which  was  a  distinction  of  the  foreigner,  to  which  the 
reader  must  add  in  his  imagination  a  small  cuirass, 
or  breastplate  of  silver,  so  sparingly  fashioned  as  ob- 
viously to  afford  little  security  to  the  broad  chest,  on 
which  it  rather  hung  like  an  ornament  than  covered 
as  a  buckler;  nor,  if  a  well-thrown  dart,  or  strongly- 
shod  arrow,  should  alight  full  on  this  rich  piece  of 
armour,  was  there  much  hope  that  it  could  protect  the 
bosom  which  it  partially  shielded. 

From  betwixt  the  shoulders-  hung  down  over  the 
back  what  had  the  appearance  of  a  bearskin  ;  but, 
when  more  closely  examined,  it  was  only  a  very  skil- 
ful imitation  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  being  in  reality 
a  surcoat  composed  of  strong  shaggy  silk,  so  woven 
as  to  exhibit,  at  a  little  distance,  no  inacciirale  repn;- 
sentation  of  a  bear's  hide.  A  light  crooked  sword,  or 
cimeter,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  gold  and  ivory, 
hung  by  the  lelt  side  of  the  stranger,  the  oniaiiiented 
hilt  of  which  appeared  mutth  too  small  fur  the  '.arge- 
joinled  hand  if  the  young  Hercules  who  was  thus 
gayly  attired.  A  dress,  purple  in  colour,  and  sitting 
close  lo  the  limbs,  covered  the  body  of  the  soldier  to  a 
little  above  the  knee  ;  from  thence  the  knees  and  legs 
were  bare  to  the  calf,  to  which  the  reticulated  strings 
of  the  sandals  rose  from  the  instep,  the  ligatures  being 
there  fixed  by  a  golden  coin  of  the  reigning  F^mperor 
con  verted  into  a  species  of  clasp  for  the  piiipose. 

But  a  weapon  which  seemed  more  particularly 
adapted  to  the  young  barbarian's  size,  and  incapable 
of  being  used  by  a  man  of  less  formidable  limbs  and 
sinews,  was  a  battle-a.xc,  the  firm  iron-giiard(;d  stalT 
of  which  was  formed  of  tough  elm,  strongly  inlaid 
and  defended  wiili  bras.s,  while  inany  a  plate  and  ring 
were  indented  in  the  handle,  to  hold  the  wood  imd  th.e 
steel  parts  together.  The  axe  itself  was  composed  of 
two  blades,  turning  different  ways,  with  a  shaip  steel 
spike  projecting  from  between  them.  The  steel  part, 
both  spike  and  blade,  was  burnished  as  bright  as  n 
mirror  ;  and  though  its  ponderous  size  mu.st  have  beca 
burdensome  to  one  weaker  than  himself,  yet  the  young 
soldier  carried  it  as  carelessly  along,  as  if  it  were  bill 
a  feather's  weight.  It  was,  indeed,  a  skilfully  con- 
structed weaiion,  so  well  balanced,  that  it  was  much 
lighter  in  striking  and  in  recovery,  than  he  who  saw 
it  in  the  hands  of  another  could  easily  have  believed. 

The  carrying  arms  of  itself  showed  thai  ihe  mil; 
tary  man  was  a  stranger.  The  native  Greeks  liail 
that  mark  of  a  civilized  people,  that  they  never  bora 
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\^  capons  during  the  time  of  peace,  unless  the  wearer 
chanced  to  be  numbered  anions  those  whose  mihtary 
fofession  and  employment  required  them  to  be  al- 
ways in  arms.  Such  soldiers  by  profession  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  peaceful  citizens;  and  it  was 
w;th  some  evident  showof  fear  as  well  as  dislike,  that 
the  passengers  observed  to  each  other,  that  the  stran- 
ger was  a  Varangian,  an  expression  which  intimated 
a  barbarian  of  the  imperial  body-guard. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  valour  among  his  own 
subjects,  and  to  procure  soldiers  who  should  be  per- 
sonally dependent  on  the  Emperor,  the  Greek  sove- 
reigns'had  been,  for  a  great  many  years,  in  the  custom 
of  maintaining  in  their  pay,  as  near  their  person  as 
they  could,  the  steady  services  of  a  select  number  of 
mercenaries  in  the  capacity  of  body-guards,  which 
were  numerous  enough,  when  their  sti  ady  discipline 
and  inflexible  loyalty  were  taken  in  conjunction  with 
their  personal  strength  and  indomitable  courage,  to 
defeat,  not  only  any  traitorous  attempt  on  the  imperial 
person,  but  to  quell  open  rebellions,  unless  such  were 
supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  military  force. 
Their  pay  was  therefore  liberal;  their  rank  and  es- 
tablished character  for  prowess  gave  them  a  degree  of 
consideration  among  the  people  whose  reputation  for 
valour  had  not  for  some  ages  stood  high  ;  and  if,  as 
foreigners,  and  the  members  of  a  privileged  body,  the 
Varangians  were  sometimes  employed  in  arbitrary 
and  unpopular  services,  the  natives  were  so  apt  to  fear, 
while  they  disliked  them,  that  the  hardy  strangers 
disturbed  themselves  but  little  about  the  light  in 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople. Their  dress  and  accoutrements,  while 
within  the  city,  partook  of  the  rich,  or  rather  gaudy 
costume,  which  we  have  described,  bearing  only  a 
sort  of  affected  resemblance  to  that  which  the  S''a- 
rangians  wore  in  their  native  forests.  But  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  select  corps  were,  when  their  services 
were  required  beyond  the  city,  furnished  with  armour 
and  weapons  more  resembling  those  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  wield  in  their  owii  country,  possessing 
much  less  of  the  splendour  of  war,  and  a  far  greater 
portion  of  its  effective  terrors;  and  thus  they  were 
Eummoned  to  take  the  field. 

This  body  of  Varangians  (which  term  is,  according 
to  one  interpretaiion,  merely  a  general  expression  for 
barbarians)  was,  in  an  earlv  age  of  t!ie  empire,  formed 
of  the  roving  and  piratical  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
whom  a  love  of  adventure,  the  greatest  perhaps  that 
ever  was  indulged,  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which 
never  had  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  huriian  nature, 
drove  forth  upon  the  pathless  ocean.  "Piracy,"  savs 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  spirit,  "  was  the  exercise,  the 
trade,  the  glon',  and  the  virtue  of  the  Scandinavian 
vouth.  Inipati'ent  of  a  bleak  climate  and  narrow 
limits,  they  started  from  the  banquet,  grasped  their 
arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  ships,  and 
explored  every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or 
settlement."* 

The  conquests  made  in  France  and  Britain  by  these 
wild  sea-kings,  as  ihey  were  called,  have  obscured  the 
remembrance  of  other  northern  champions,  who,  long 
tjefore  the  time  of  Comnenus,  made  excursions  as  far 
as  Constantinople,  and  v.itnessed  with  their  own  eyes 
the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  Grecian  empire 
itself.  ?>umbers  found  their  way  thither  through  the 
pathless  wastes  of  Russia ;  others  navigated  the 
Mediterranean  in  their  sea-serpents,  as  they  termed 
thoir  piratical  vessels.  The  Eniperors,  terrified  at  the 
appearance  of  these  daring  inhabitants  of  the  frozen 
zone,  had  recourse  to  the  usual  policy  of  a  ricn  and 
unwarlike  people,  bought  with  gold  the  service  of  their 
pwords,  and  thus  formed  a  corps  of  satellites  more 
distinguished  for  valour  than  the  famed  Prajtonan 
Bands  of  Rome,  and,  perhaps,  because  fewer  ui  nurn- 
i>er,  unalterably  loyal  to  their  new  princes. 

But,  at  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  it  begun  to  be 
jnore  difficult  for  the  Emperors  to  obtain  recruits  for 
their  favourite  and  selected  corps,  the  northern  nations 
having  now  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside  the  piratical 
ond  roving  habits,  which  had  driven  their  ancestors 
frjm  the  straits  of  Elsinore  to  those  of  Sestos  and 

•  DeditiP  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Chapter  LV.  Vol- 
t,  l<  331.  Svo  editiuii 


Abydos.  The  corps  of  the  Varangians  must  there- 
fore have  died  out,  or  have  been  filled  up  with  less 
worthy  materials,  had  not  the  conquest  made  by  the 
Normans  in  the  far  distant  \yest  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Comnenusa  large  body  of  the  dispossessed  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  of  Britain,  arul  particularly  of  England, 
who  furnished  recruits  to  his  chosen  body-guard. 
These  were,  in  fact,  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but,  in  the  con- 
fused idea  of  geography  received  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, they  were  naturally  enough  called  Anglo- 
Danes,  as  their  native  country  was  confounded  with 
the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  by  which  expression  the 
archipelago  of  Zetland  and  Orkney  is  properly  to  be 
understood,  though,  according  to  the  notions  ol  the 
Greeks,  it  comprised  either  Denmark  or  Britain.  The 
emigrants,  however,  spoke  a  language  not  very  dissinv 
ilar  to  the  original  Varangians,  and  adopted  the  name 
more  readily,  that  it  seemed  to  remind  them  of  their 
unhappy  fate,  the  appellation  being  in  one  sense  ca- 
pable of  being  interpreted  as  exiles.  Excepting  one 
or  two  chief  commanders,  whom  the Empcor  judged 
worthy  of  such  high  trust,  the  Varangians  were  offi- 
cered ty  men  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  with  so  many 
privileges,  being  joined  by  many  of  their  countrymen 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  crusades,  pilgrimages,  or  dis- 
content at  home,  drove  fresh  supplies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  Anglo-Danes,  to  the  east,  the  Varangians 
subsisted  in  strength  to  the  last  days  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, retaining  their  native  language,  along  vviili  the 
unblemished  loyalty,  and  unabatea  martial  spirit, 
which  characterized^  their  fathers. 

This  account  of  the  Varangian  Guard  is  strictly 
historical,  and  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  the 
Byzantine  historians ;  most  of  whom,  and  also  Ville- 
hardouin's  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Franks  and  Venetians,  make  re- 
peated mention  of  this  celebrated  and  singular  body 
of  Englishmen,  forming  a  mercenary  guard  attendant 
on  the  person  of  the  Greek  Emperors.*     ■ 

Having  said  enough  to  explain  why  an  individual 
Varangian  should  be  strolling  about  the  Golden  Gate, 
we  may  proceed  in  the  story  which  we  have  com- 
menced. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  this  soldier 
of  the  life-guard  should  be  looked  upon  with  some  de- 
gree of  curiosity  by  the  passing  citizens.  It  must  be 
supposed,  that,  from  their  peculiar  duties,  they  were 
not  encouraged  to  hold  frequent  intercourse  or  com- 

♦  Ducange  has  poured  forth  a  tide  of  learning  on  this  curioiM 
subjort,  which  will  be  found  in  his  Notes  on  Villeh.irduiin)'i 
Constaniinople  under  the  Freni'h  Emperors.— Paris,  1637,  folio, 
p.   196.    Gibbon's  History  may  also  be  consulted,  Vol.  X.  p.  231. 

Villeliardouin,  in  describing  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  A. 
D.  1203,  says.  "  Li  n:urs  fu  mult  garnis  d' Anglais  et  dc  Daiiois," 
lienco  the  dissertation  of  Ducange  here  quoted,  and  several 
articles  besides  in  his  Glossarium,  as  Varangi,  \Varenganei,  dec. 
The  etymology  of  Ihe  name  is  left  uncertain,  though  the  Ger- 
man fort-ganger,  i.  e.  forlh-gocr,  wanderer,  exile,  seems  ihs 
most  probable.  The  term  occurs  in  various  Italian  atjd  Sicil 
ian  (locumenLs,  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Varangian 
Gu.irds  at  Constantmople,  and  collected  by  Muratori :  as,  fof 
instance,  in  an  edict  of  one  of  the  Lombard  kings,  "  Ornne* 
AVarengangi,  qui  de  cxteris  nnibus  in  rcgni  nostri  finibus  adje 
ncrint,  scque  sub  scuto  potestatis  nostra?  .subdidermt,  legitius 
noslris  Longobardorum  vivere  debeant,"— and  in  another,  "  De 
AVarengangis,  nobilibus,  mediocribus,  et  rusticis  hominibus, 
qui  usque  nunc  in  terra  vestra  fugiti  sunt,  liabeatis  cue."— Mu- 
rawri,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

With  resard  to  the  origin  of  the  Varangian  Guard,  tlic  most 
distinct  testimony  is  that  ofOrdaricus  Vitalis,  who  says,  "  When 
therefore  the  English  liad  lost  their  liberty,  they  turned  them- 
selves with  7eal  to  discover  the  means  of  Ihrowing  olT  the  un- 
accustomed yoke.  Some  fled  to  ^ueno.  King  of  the  Panes,  to 
excite  iirm  to  the  recovery  of  the  mheritance  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, ("annte.  Not  a  few  tied  into  e.xile  in  other  regions,  either 
from  the  mere  desire  of  escaping  from  under  the  Norman  rule, 
or  m  the  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  so  being  one  day  m  a 
condition  to  renew  the  ftruggle  at  home.  Some  of  these,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  penetrated  into  a  far  distant  land,  and 
oftf-red  themselves  to  tlie  milit.-u-y  service  of  the  Consiantino 
polilan  Emperor— that  wise  prince,  airainst  whom  Robert  Gins 
card,  Duke  of  Apulia,  hud  then  rai.->ed  all  his  forces.  The 
English  exiles  were  favourably  received,  and  opposed  in  battle 
to  the  Normans,  for  whose  encounter  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  too  weak.  Alexius  began  to  build  a  town  for  thi  English 
a  little  above  Constantinople,  at  a  place  called  ChevfU)!,  but  the 
trouble  of  Ihe  Normans  from  Sicily  still  increasing,  he  soon 
recalled  them  to  the  capital,  and  intrusted  the  principal  palaie 
with  all  its  Ireasuies  to  their  keeping.  This  was  the  method 
in  which  the  Saxon  English  found  their  way  to  Iona,»wl»ere 
they  still  remain,  hishly  valued  by  the  Emperor  and  Uie  peo- 
ple. "-Book  IV.  p  51)8. 
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munication  with  the  inhabitants j  and,  besidfiS  that 
they  had  duties  uf  police  occasionally  to  t.\ercise 
amongst  them,  wliich  made  them  generally  more 
dreaded  than  beloved,  they  were  at  the  same  tinie 
conscious,  that  their  high  pay,  splendid  appointments, 
and  immediate  dependence  on  the  Emperor,  were 
subjects  of  cnvv  to  the  otiier  forces.  They,  therefore, 
kept  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  bar- 
racks, and  were  seldom  seen  straggling  remote  from 
tnem.  unless  they  had  a  commission  of  government 
m'rusted  to  their  charge. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  natural  that  a  people  so 
curious  as  the  Greeks  shoulil  busy  themselves  in  eye- 
ing the  stranger  as  he  loitered  in  one  spot,  or  wan- 
dered to  and  fro,  like  a  man  who  cither  could  not  find 
some  place  which  he  was  seeking,  or  had  failed  to  meet 
some  person  with  whom  he  haa  an  appointment,  for 
winch  the  ingenuity  of  the  passengers  found  a  thou- 
sand diflerent  and  inconsistent  reasons.  "A  Varan- 
gian," said  one  citizen  to  another,  "  and  upon  duly — 
ahem  !  Then  I  presume  to  say  in  your  ear" — — 

'■'  ^Vhat  do  you  imagine  is  his  object  T'  inquired  the 
party  to  whom  this  information  was  addressed. 

"  Gods  and  goddesses  !  do  you  think  I  can  tell  you  ? 
but  suppose  that  he  is  lurking  here  to  hear  what  folk 
say  of  the  Emperor,"  answered  the  quidnunc  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

"That  is  not  likely,"  said  the  querist ;  "these  Va- 
rangians do  not  speak  our  language,  and  are  not 
extremely  well  fitted  for  spies,  since  few  of  them  pre- 
tend to  any  intelligible  notion  of  <he  Grecian  tongue. 
It  is  not  likely,  I  think,  that  the  Emperor  would  employ 
E.S  a  spy  a  man  who  did  not  understand  the  language 
cf  the  country." 

"But  if  there  are,  as  all  men  fancy,"  answered  the 
politician,  "persons  among  these  barbarian  soldiers 
who  can  speak  almost  all  languages,  you  will  admit 
that  such  are  e.xcellently  qualified  for  seeing  clearly 
around  them,  since  they  possess  the  talent  of  behold- 
ing and  reporting,  while  no  one  has  the  slightest  idea 
of  suspecting  them." 

"It  may  well  be,"  replied  his  companion;  "but 
si'^ce  we  see  so  clearly  the  fo.v's  foot  and  paws  pro- 
truding from  beneath  the  seeming  sheep's  fleece,  or 
rather,  by  your  leave,  thS  bear's  hiile  yonder,  had  we 
not  better  be  jogging  homeward,  ere  it  be  pretended 
we  have  insulted  a  Varangian  Guard?" 

This  surmise  of  danger  insinuated  by  the  last 
speaker,  who  was  a  much  older  and  more  experienced 
pohtician  than  his  friend,  determined  both  on  a  hasty 
retn;at.  They  adjusted  their  cloaks,  caught  hold  of 
each  ether's  arm,  and,  speaking  fast  and  thick  as  they 
started  new  subjects  of  suspicion,  they  sped,  close 
coupled  together,  towards  their  habitations,  in  a 
ditii.-rent  and  distant  quarter  of  the  town. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sunset  was  nigh  over;  and 
the  long  shadows  of  the  walls,  bulwarks,  and  arches, 
were  projecting  from  the  westward  in  deeper  and 
blacker  sliade.  The  Varangian  seemed  tired  of  the 
short  and  lingering  circle  in  which  he  had  now  trodden 
for  more  than  an  nour,  and  in  which  he  still  loitered 
like  an  unliberated  spirit,  which  cannot  leave  the 
haunted  spot  till  licensed  by  the  spell  which  has 
brought  it  hither.  Even  so  the  barbarian,  casting  an 
impatient  glance  to  the  sun,  which  was  setting  in  a 
blaze  of  light  hehind  a  rich  grove  of  cypress- trees, 
looked  for  some  accommodation  on  the  benches  of 
Btone  which  were  placed  under  shadow  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Theodosius,  drew  the  axe,  which  was 
his  principal  weapon,  close  to  his  side,  wrapped  his 
cloak  about  him,  and,  though  his  dress  was  not  in 
other  respects  a  fit  attire  for  slumber,  any  more  than 
the  place  well  selected  for  repose,  yet  in  li.ss  than 
three  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep.  The  irresistible 
impulse  which  induced  him  to  see-k  for  repose  in  a 
place  very  indifferently  fitted  for  the  purpose,  rriight 
lie  wearuiess  conseciuent  upon  the  military  vigils, 
which  had  proved  a  part  of  his  duty  on  the  preceding 
evening.  At  the  same  time,  his  spirit  was  so  alive 
within  him,  even  while  he  gave  way  to  this  transient 
fit  of  oblivion,  that  he  remained  almost  awaiie  even 
with  shut  eyes,  and  no  hound  ever  seemed  to  sleep 
inore  Iwhtly  than  our  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  Golden 
Rate  of  Constantinople. 


And  now  the  slumberer,  as  the  loiterer  had  been 
before,  was  the  subject  of  observation  to  the  accidental 
passengers.  Two  men  entered  the  porch  in  company. 
One  was  a  somewhat  slight-made,  but  alert-looking 
man,  by  name  Lysimachus,  and  by  profession  a  de- 
signer. A  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  with  a  little 
satchel  containing  a  few  chalks,  or  pencils,  comnkted 
his  stock  in  trade  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  gave  him  a  power  of  talking  on 
the  subject,  which  unfortunately  bore  more  than  duo 
proportion  to  his  talents  of  execution.  His  compa- 
nion, a  magnificent-looking  man  in  form,  and  so  fat 
resembling  the  young  barbarian,  but  more  clownish 
and  peasant-like  in  the  expression  of  his  features,  was 
Stephanos  the  wrestler,  well  known  in  the  Palestra. 

"  Stop  here,  my  friend,"  said  the  artist,  producing 
his  penciLs,  "  till  I  make  a  sketch  for  my  youthful 
Hercules." 

"  I  thought  Hercules  had  been  a  Greek,"  said  the 
wrestler.     "This  sleeping  animal  is  a  barbarian." 

The  tone  intimated  some  oflence,  and  the  designer 
hastened  to  soothe  the  displeasure  which  he  had 
thoughtlessly  excited.  Stephanos,  known  by  the  sur- 
name of  Castor,  who  was  highly  distinguished  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  was  a  sort  of  patron  to  the  little 
artist,  and  not  unlikely  by  his  own  reputation  to  bring 
the  talents  of  bio  friend  into  notice. 

"Beauty  and  strength,"  said  the  adroit  artist,  "are 
of  no  particular  nation  ;  and  may  our  Muse  never 
deign  me  her  prize,  but  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure  to 
compare  thein,  as  existing  in  the  uncultivated  savage 
of  the  north,  and  when  they  are  found  in  the  darlipg 
of  an  enlightened  people,  who  has  added  the  height  of 
gymnastic  skill  to  the  most  distinguished  natural  qua- 
litiesj  such  as  we  can  now  only  see  in  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles— or  in  our  living  moi.">il  of  the 
gymnastic  champions  of  antiquity." 

"Nay,  I  acknowledge  that  the  Varangian  is  a  pro- 
per man,"  said  the  athletic  hero,  softenlns;  his  tone 
"  but  the  poor  savage  hath  not,  perhaps  in  his  lifetiiHS. 
had  a  single  drop  of  oil  on  his  bosom  !    Hercules  in  • 
stituted  the  Isthmian  Games"— — 

_"  But  hold  !  what  sleeps  he  with,  wrapt  so  close  in 
his  bear-skin  1"  said  the  artist.     "Is  it  a  club  ?" 

"Away,  away,  my  friend!"  cried  Stephanos,  a3 
they  looked  closer  on  the  sleeper.  "  Do  you  not  know 
that  is  the  instrument  of  their  barbarous  office?  They 
do  not  war  with  swords  or  lances,  as  if  destined  to 
attack  men  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  with  maces  and 
axes,  as  if  they  were  to  hack  limbs  formed  of  stone, 
and  sinews  of  oak.  I  will  wager  my  crown  [of  wi- 
thered parsley]  that  he  lies  here  to  arrest  some  distin- 
guished commander  who  has  offended  the  gov  trri- 
ment!  He  would  not  have  been  thus  fi)rinid.ibly 
armed -otherwise — Away,  away,  good  Lysimachus; 
let  us  respect  the  slumbers  of  the  bear." 

So  saying,  the  champion  of  the  Palestra  made 
off  with  less  apparent  confidence  than  his  size  and 
strength  might  have  inspired. 

Others,  now  thinly  straggling,  passed  onward  rs 
the  evening  closed,  and  the  shadows  of  the  cypress- 
trees  fell  darker  around.  Two  females  of  the  lower 
rank  cast  their  eves  on  the  sleeper.  "  Holy  Maria  !" 
said  one,  "  if  he  does  not  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Eastern 
tale,  hov/  the  Genie  brought  a  gallant  young  prince 
from  his  nuptial  chamber  in  Egypt,  and  left  him  sleep- 
ing at  the  gate  of  Damascus.  I  will  awake  the  poor 
lamb,  lest  he  catch  harm  from  the  night  dew." 

"  Harm  ?"  answered  the  older  and  crosser-lookin>, 
woman.  "Ay,  such  harm  as  the  cold  water  of  tho 
Cydiius  does  to  the  wild  swan.  A  lamb? — ay,  for 
sooth  !  Why  he's  a  wolf  or  a  bear,  at  least  a  Varan 
gian,  and  no  modest  matron  would  exchange  a  word 
with  such  an  unmannered  barbarian.  I'll  tell  yoa 
what  one  of  these  English  Danes  did  to  ine" 

So  saying,  she  drew  on  her  companion,  who  fol- 
lowed with  some  reluctance,  seeming  to  listen  to  kc<f 
gabble,  while  she  looked  back  upon  t1ie  sleeper. 

The  total  disaijpearance  of  the  sun,  and  nearly  ae 
the  same  time  the  departure  of  the  twilight  wliicli 
lasts  so  short  time  in  that  tropical  region— one  of  vhte 
few  advantages  which  a  more  temperate  climate  pos- 
sesses over  it,  being  the  longer  continuance  of  t'-;ii 
Bweet  and  placid  light— gave  signal  to  the  warders  oJ 
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the  city  to  shut  the  foldins  leaves  of  the  Golden  Gate,  j 
leaving  a  wicket  lightly  bolted  for  the  passage  of  those 
\vhom  business  might  have  detained  too  late  without 
the  walls,  and  indeed  for  all  who  chose  to  pay  a  small 
coin.  Tlie  position  and  apparent  insensibility  of  the 
Varangian  did  not  escape  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  gate,  of  whom  there  was  a  strong  guard  which 
belonged  to  the  ordinary  Greek  forces. 

"By  Castor  and  by  Pollux,"  said  the  centurion,— 
for  the  Greeks  swore  by  the  ancient  deities,  although 
they  no  longer  worshipped  them,  and  preserved  those 
iiiiliiary  distinctions  with  which  "  the  steady  Romans 
shook  the  world,"  although  they  were  altogether  de- 
generated from  their  original  manners,— "  By  Castor 
and  Pollux,  comrades,  we  cannot  gather  gold  iti  this 
gate,  according  as  its  legend  tells  us:  yet  it  will  be 
r>nr  fault  if  we  cannot  glean  a  goodly  crop  of  silver; 
and  though  the  golden  age  be  the  riiost  ancient  and 
honourable,  yet  Tn  this  degenerate  time  it  is  much  if 
We  see  a  glimpse  of  the  inferior  metal." 

"UnwxTrihy  fe  we  to  follow  the  noble  centurion 
Harpax,"  answeicJ  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  watch, 
who  s^iowed  the  shaven  head  and  the  single  tuft*  of  a 
Mussulman,  "if  we  do  not  hold  silver  a  sufficient 
muse  to  bestir  ourselves,  when  there  has  been  no  gold 
to  be  had— as,  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  rnan,  J  think 
we  can  hardly  tell  its  colour,— whether  out  of  the  im- 
perial treasury,  or  obtained  at  the  expense  of  indivi- 
duals, for  many  long  moons!" 

"  But  this  silver,"  said  the  centurion,  "  thou  shalt 
fee  with  thine  own  eye,  and  hear  it  ring  a  knell  in  the 
purse  which  holds  our  common  stock." 

"  Which  did  hold  it,  as  thou  wouldst  say,  most  va- 
liant commander,"  replied  the  inferior  warder;  "but 
what  that  purse  holds  now,  save  a  few  miserable  oboli 
for  purchasing  certain  pickled  potherbs  and  salt  fish, 
to  relish  our  allowance  of  stummed  wine,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  willingly  give  my  share  of  the  contents  to  the 
devil,  if  either  purse  or  platter  exhibits  symptom  of  any 
age  richer  than  the  age  of  copper." 

"I  will  replenish  our  treasury,"  said  the  centurion, 
"  were  our  stopk  yet  lower  than  it  is.  Stand  up  close 
ov  the  wicket,  my  masters.  Bethink  you,  we  are  the 
Imperial  Guards,  or  the  guards  of  the  Imperial  City, 
it  is  all  one,  and  let  us  have  no  man  rush  past  us  on 
a  sudden  ;— and  now  that  we  aie  on  our  guard  I  will 
t:nfold  to  you But  stop,"  said  the  valiant  centu- 
rion, "are We  all  here  true  brothers?  Do  all  well  un- 
derstand the  ancient  and  laudable  customs  of  our 
watch,- keeping  all  things  secret  which  concern  the 
profit  and  advantage  of  this  our  vigil,  and  aiding  and 
abetting  the  common  cause,  without  information  or 
treachery?" 

"You  are  strangely  suspicious  to-night,"  answered 
the  sentinel.  "  IMethinks  we  have  stood  by  you  with- 
out tale-telling  in  matters  whicii  were  more  weighty, 
liave  you  forgot  the  passage  of  the  jeweller — which 
was  neither  the  gold  nor  silver  age ;  but  if  there  were 
a  diamond  one" 

"Peace,  good  Ismail  the  Infidel,"  said  the  centu- 
rion,— "for,  I  thank  Heaven,  we  are  of  all  religions, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  must  have  the  true  one  amongst 
us, — Peace,  I  say;  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  tliou 
canst  keep  new  secrets,  by  ripping  up  old  ones.  Come 
hither— look  through  the  wicket  to  the  stone  bench, 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  grand  porch — tell  me,  old  lad, 
what  dost  tiiou  see  there?" 

"A  man  asleep,"  said  Ismail.  "By  Heaven,  I  think 
liom  what  I  can  see  by  the  moonlight,  that  it  is  one 
of  those  barbarians,  one  of  those  island  dogs,  whom 
the  Emperor  sets  such  store  by!" 

"  And  can  thy  fertile  brain,"  said  the  centurion, 
"spin  nothing  out  of  his  present  situation,  tending 
lovvards  our  advantage?" 

"Why,  ay,"  said  Ismail;  "they  have  large  pay, 
thougli  tiiey  are  not  only  barbarians,  but  pagan  dogs, 
in  comparison  with  us  iMoslems  and  Nazarenes. 
That  feHow  hath  besotted  himself  with  liquor,  and 
nath  not  found  his  way  home  to  his  barracks  in  good 
time.  He  will  be  severely  punished,  unless  we  con- 
eent  to  admit  him  ;  and  to  prevail  on  us  to  do  so,  he 
must  empty  the  contents  of  his  girdle." 

•  One  Uift  is  left  on  the  slmvpn  crown  of  tlie  Moslem,  for  the 
avjfei  to  grasp  by,  wlien  conveying  him  to  I'arailise. 
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That,  at  least— that,  at  least,"  answered  the  sol 
diers  of  the  city  watch,  but  carefully  suppressing  their 
voices,  though  they  spoke  in  an  eager  tone. 

"And  is  that  all  that  you  would  make  of  such  an 
opportunity?"  said  Harpax,  scornfully.  "No,  no 
comrades.  If  this  outlandish  animal  indeed  escape  us 
he  must  at  least  leave  his  fleece  behind.  See  you  no> 
the  gleams  from  his  headpiece  and  his  cuirass?  I  pre- 
sume these  betoken  substantial  silver,  though  it  may 
be  of  the  thinnest.  There  lies  the  silver  mine  I  spoke 
of,  readv  to  enrich  the  dexterous  hands  who  shall  la- 
bour It." 

"  But,"  said  timidly,  a  young  Greek,  a  companion 
of  their  watch  lately  enlisted  in  the  corps,  and  un- 
acquainted with  their  habits,  "still  this  barbarian,  Oft 
you  call  him,  is  a  soldier  of  the  Emperor;  and  if  we 
are  convicted  of  depriving  hin.  of  his  arms,  we  shall 
be  justly  punished  for  a  military  crime." 

"  Hear  to  a  new  Lycurgus  come  to  teach  us  our 
duty!"  said  the  centurion.  "Learn  first,  young  man, 
that  the  metropolitan  cohort  never  can  commit  a 
crime,  and  learn  next,  of  course,  that  they  can  never 
be  convicted  of  one.  Suppose  we  found  a  straggling 
barbarian,  a  Varangian,  like  this  slumberer,  perhaps 
a  Frank,  or  some  other  of  these  foreigners  bearing 
unpronounceable  naines,  while  they  dishonour  us  by 
putting  on  the  arms 'and  apparel  of  the  real  Roman 
soldier,  are  we,  placed  to  defend  an  important  post, 
to  admit  a  man  so  suspicious  within  our  postern, 
when  the  event  ijiay  probably  be  to  betray  both  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  hearts  of  gold  who  guard  it, — to 
have  the  one  seized,  and  the  throats  of  the  others 
handsomely  cut  ?" 

"  Keep  him  without  side  the  gate,  then,"  replied  tho 
novice,  "if  you  think  him  so  dangerous.  For  niy 
part,  I  should  not  fear  him,  vvere  he  deprived  of  that 
huge  double-edged  axe,  which  gleams  from  under  his 
cloak,  having  a  more  deadly  glare  than  the  comet 
which  astrologers  prophesy  such  strange  things  of." 

"Nay,  then,  we  agree  together,"  answered  Har- 
pax, "and  you  speak  like  a  youth  of  modtstv  ana 
sense;  and  I  promise  you  the  state  will  lose  nothing 
in  the  despoiling  of  this  same  barbarian.  Each  of 
these  savages  hath  a  double  set  of  accoutrements,  the 
one  wrought  with  gold,  silner,  inlaid  work,  and  ivory, 
as  becomes  their  duties  in  the  prince's  household; 
the  other  fashioned  of  triple  steel,  strong,  weighty, 
and  irresistible.  Now,  in  taking  from  this  suspicious 
character  his  silver  helmet  anci  cuirass,  you  reduce 
him  to  his  proper  weapons,  and  you  will  sec  him 
slart  up  in  arms  fit  for  duty." 

"Yes,"  said  the  novice;  "but  I  do  not  see  that  this 
reasoning  will  do  more  than  warrant  our  stripping  the 
Varangian  of  his  annour,  to  be  afterwards  heeafully 
returned  to  him  on  the  morrow,  if  he  prove  a  true 
man.  How,  I  know  not,  but  I  had  adopted  some 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  fconfiscated  for  our  joint  behoof." 

"Unquestionably,"  said  Harpax;  "for  such  has 
been  the  rule  of  our  watch  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
excellent  centurion  Sisvphus,  in  whose  time  it  first 
was  determined,  that  all  contraband  commodities,  or 
suspicious  weapons,  or  the  like,  which  were  brought 
into  the  city  during  the  night-watch,  should  be  uni- 
formly forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  soldii  ry  of  the  guard; 
and  where  the  Emperor  finds  the  goods  or  arms  un- 
justly seized,  I  hope  he  is  rich  enough  to  make  it  up  to 
the  sufic'rer." 

"But  still— but  still,"  said  Scbastes  of  Mitylcne, 
the  young  Greek  aforesaid,  "were  the  Emperor  to 
discover" 

"Ass  !"  replied  Harpax,  "he  cannot  discover,  if  he 
had  all  the  eyes  of  Argus's  tail.— Here  are  twjlveol 
us,  sworn,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  wat(;h,  to 
abide  in  the  same  storv.  Here  is  a  barbarian,  who,  it 
he  remembers  any  thing  of  the  mailer— which  I 
greatly  doubt— his  choice  of  a  lodging  arguing  his 
familiarity  with  the  wine-pot— tells  but  a  wild  laleot 
losing  his  armour,  which  sve,  my  masters,"  (looking 
rouncl  to  his  companions,)  "deny  stoutly — I  hope  %ve 
have  courage  enough  for  that— and  which  pnriy  will 
be  believed  ?  The  companions  of  the  watch,  surely!" 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  said  Sebastcs.  "  I  was  born 
at  a  di«'aiice  from  hence;  yet,  even  in  ilie  islaiul  of 
Mitylenu  'Jie  rumour  had  reached  nie  that  the  cava- 
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liera  of  the  city-sH'ird  '^f  Constnniiiiople  were  so  ac- 
complished in  falsehood,  tliat  the  oath  of  a  single  bar- 
barian would  outweigh  'he  Christian  oath  of  the 
whole  hody,  if  Christi;in  some  of  tiiem  arc— forexam- 
•  pie,  this  dark  man  with  a  siii-ile  tuft  on  his  head." 
"And  if  it  were  even  so,"  salt!  the  centurion,  with 
a  frlonmy  and  sinister  look,  "  there  is  another  way  of 
makina:  the  transaction  a  saft^  one." 

Sebastes,  A.-sing  his  eye  on  his  commander,  rnoved 
his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  an  Eastern  poniard  which  he 
wore,  as  if  to  penetrate  his  exact  meaning.  The  cen- 
turion nodded  in  acquiescence. 

"  V'oung  as  I  am,"  said  Sebastes,  "I  have  been 
already  a  pirate  five  years  at  sea,  and  a  robber  three 
years  now  in  the  hills,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
Seen  or  heard  a  man  hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  to  take 
the  only  part  which  is  worth  a  brave  man's  while  to 
resort  to  in  a  pressing  affair." 

Harpa.x:  struck  his  hand  into  that  of  the  soldier,  as 
sharing  his  uncompromising  sentiments;  but  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"How  shall  we  deal  with  him?"  said  he  to  Se- 
bastes, who,  from  the  most  raw  recruit  in  the  corps, 
had  now  risen  to  the  highest  place  in  his  estimation. 
"Anyhow,"  returned  the  islander;  "I  see  bows 
here  and  shafts,  and  if  no  other  person  can  use 
tiieni"— — 

"They  are  not,"  said  the  centurion,  "the  regular 
arms  of  our  corps." 

"The  fitter  you  tg  guard  the  gates  of  a  city,"  said 
the  young  soldier  with  a  horse-laugh,  which  had 
something  insulting  in  it.  "Well — be  it  so.  lean 
shoot  like  a  Scythian,"  he  proceeded  ;  "  nod  but  with 
your  head,  one  shaft  shall  crash  among  the  splinters 
of  ills  skull  and  his  brains;  the  second  shall  quiver  in 
his  heart." 

"Bravo,  my  noble  Comrade!"  said  Harpa.x,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  rapture,  always  lowering  his  voice, 
however,  as  respecting  the  slumbers  of  the  Varan- 
gian. "Such  were  the  robbers  of  ancient  days,  the 
Diomedes,  Corynetes,  Synnes,  Scyrons,  Procr-ustes, 
whom  it  required  demigods  to  bring  to  what  was  mis- 
called justice,  and  whose  compeers  and  fellows  will 
remain  masters  of  the  continent  and  the  isles  of 
Greece,  until  Hercules  and  Theseus  shall  again  ap- 
pear upon  earth.  Nevertheless,  shoot  not,  my  valiant 
Sebastes — draw  not  the  bow,  my  invaluable  Mityle- 
nian;  you  may  wound  and  not  kill." 

"I  am  little  wont  to  do  so,"  said  Sebastes,  again 
repeating  the  hoarse,  chuckling,  discordant  laugh, 
wnich  grated  upon  the  ears  of  the  centurion,  though 
he  could  hardly  tell  the  reason  why  it  was  so  uncom- 
monly unpleasant. 

"If  I  look  not  about  me,"  was  his  internal  reflec- 
tion, "  we  shall  have  two  centurions  of  the  watch,  in- 
stead of  one.  This  Mitylenian,  or  be  he  who  the  devil 
will,  is  a  bow's  length  beyond  me.  I  must  keep  my 
eve  on  him."  He  then  spoke  aloud,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority. "But  come,  young  man,  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
courage a  young  beginner.  If  you  have  been  such  a 
rover  of  wood  and  river  as  you  tell  us  of,  you  know 
how  to  play  the  Sicarius :  there  lies  your  object,  drunk 
or  asic-ep,  we  know  not  which ; — you  will  deal  with 
hiin  in  either  case." 

"  Will  you  give  me  no  odds  to  stab  a  stupified  or 
drunken  man,  most  noble  centurion  ?"  answered  the 
Greek.  "You  would  perhaps  love  the  commission 
yourself]"  he  continued,  somewhat  ironically. 

"Do  as  you  are  directed,  friend,"  said  iHarpax, 
pointing  to  the  turret  staircase  which  led  down  from 
the  battlement  to  the  arched  entrance  underneath  the 
porch. 

"  He  has  the  true  cat-like  stealthy  pace,"  half  mut- 
tered the  centurion,  as  his  sentinel  descended  to  do 
Buch  a  crime  as  he  was  posted  there  to  prevent. 
"Th's  cockrel's  comb  must  be  cut,  or  he  will  become 
king  of  the  roost.  But  let  us  see  if  his  hand  be  as  re- 
ecdute  as  his  tongue ;  then  we  will  consider  what  turn 
to  give  to  the  conclusion." 

As  Harpax  spoke  bstween  his  teeth,  and  rather  to 
himself  than  any  of  his  companions,  the  Mitylenian 
emerged  from  under  the  archway,  treading  on  tiptoe 
yet  swiftly,  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  silence  and 
cuienty.  His  poniard,  drawn  as  he  descended,  gleamed 


in  his  hand,  which  was  held  a  little  behind  the  rest  of 
his  person,  so  as  to  conceal  it.  The  assassin  hove'cd 
less  than  an  in.stant  over  the  sleeper,  as  if  to  mark 
the  interval  between  the  ill-fated  silver  corslet,  and 
the  body  w^hich  it  was  designed  to  protect,  when,  at 
the  instant  the  blovv  was  rushing  to  its  descent,  the 
Varangian  started  up  at  once,  arrested  the  armed 
hand  of  the  assassin,  by  striking  it  upwards  with  the 
head  of  his  battle-axe;  and  while  he  thus  parried  thf 
intended  stab,  struck  the  Greek  a  blow  heavier  than 
Sebastes  had  ever  learned  at  the  Pancration,  which 
left  him  scarce  the  power  to  cry  help  to  his  comrade.s 
on  the  battlements.  They  saw  what  had  happened, 
however,  and  beheld  the  barbarian  set  his  foot  on 
their  companioti,  and  brandish  high  his  formidable 
weapon,  the  whistling  sound  of  which  made  the  old 
arch  ring'ominously,  while  he  paused  an  instant,  with 
his  weapon  upheaved,  ere  he  gave  the  finishing  blow 
to  his  enemy.  The  warders  made  a  bustle,  ag  if  some 
of  them  would  descend  to  the  assistance  of  Sebastes 
without,  however,  appearing  very  eager  to  do  so 
when  Harpax,  in  a  rapid  whisper,  commanded  them 
to  stand  fast. 

"  Each  man  to  his  place,"  he  said,  "  happen  what 
may.  Yonder  comes  a  captain  of  the  guard — the 
secret  is  our  own,  if  the  savage  has  killed  the  Mity- 
lenian, as  I  well  trust,  for  he  stirs  neither  hand  nor 
foot.  But  if  he  lives,  my  comrades,  make  hard  your 
faces  as  flint— he  is  but  one  man,  we  are  twelve.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  purpose,  save  that  he  went 
to  see  wherefore  the  barbarian  slept  so  near  the 
post." 

While  the  centurion  thus  bruited  his  purpose  in  busy 
insinuation  to  the  companions  of  his  watch,  the  stately 
figure  of  a  tall  soldier,  richly  armed,  and  presenting  a 
lofty  crest,  which  glistened  as  he  stept  from  the  open 
moonlight  into  the  shade  of  the  vault,  became  visible 
beneath.  A  whisper  passed  among  the  warders  on 
the  top  of  the  gate. 

"Draw  bolt,  shut  gate,  come  of  the  Mitylenian  what 
will,"  said  the  centurion  ;  "  we  are  lost  men  if  we  own 
nim.— Here  comes  the  chief  of  the  Varangian  axes 
the  Follower  hiinself." 

"Well,  Hereward,"  said  the  officer  who  came  last 
upon  the  scene,  in  a  sort  oi lingua  Franca,  generally 
usedby  the  barbarians  of  the  guard,  "hast  thou  caught 
a  night-hawk  ?" 

"Ay,  by  Saint  George!"  answered  the  soldier- 
"  and  yet,  in  my  counlrj',  we  would  call  him  but  a 
kite." 
"  What  is  he?"  said  the  leader. 
"  He  will  tell  you  that  himself,"  replied  the  Varan- 
gian, "  when  I  take  my  grasp  from  his  windpipe." 
"  Let  him  go,  then."  said  the  officer. 
The  Englishman  did  as  he  was  commanded;  but, 
escaping  as  soon  as  he  felt  hiinself  at  lioerty,  with  an 
alertness  which  could  scarce  have  been  anticipated, 
the  Mitylenian  rushed  out  at  the  arch,  and,  availing 
himself  of  the  complicated  ornaments  which  had  on- 
ginally  graced  the  exterior  of  the  gateway,  he  fled 
around  buttress  and  projection,  closely  pursued  by  tha 
Varangian,  who,  cumbered  with  his  armour,  was 
hardly  a  match  in  the  course  for  the  light-footed  Gre- 
cian, as  he  dodged  his  pursuer  from  one  skulking 
place  to  another.  The  officer  laughed  heartily,  as  the 
two  figures,  like  shadows  appearing,  and  disappearing 
as  suddenly,  held  rapid  flight  and  chase  around  the 
arch  of  Theodosius. 

"  By  Hercules  !  it  is  Hector  pursued  round  the  walla 
of  Ilion  by  Achilles,"  said  the  officer;  "but  my  Pk- 
lides  will  scarce  overtake  the  son  of  Priam.  W'hat, 
ho  !  goddess-born — son  of  the  white-footed  Thetis  I— 
But  the  allusion  is  lost  on  the  poor  savage— Hollo, 
Hereward  !  I  say,  stop — know  thine  own  most  bar- 
barous name."  These  last  words  were  mutte'-ed; 
then  raising  his  voice,  "  Do  not  out-run  thy  wind, 
good  Hereward.  Thou  mayst  have  more  occasion 
ifor  breath  to-night." 

"If  it  had  been  my  leader's  will,"  answered  tha 
Varangian,  coming  back  in  sulky  mood,  and  breath- 
ing like  one  who  had  been  at  the  top  of  nis  speed.  "  I 
would  have  had  him  as  fast  as  ever  greyhound  hela 
hare,  ere  I  left  off  the  chase.  Were  it  not  fo»' tliii 
foolish  armour,  which        umbers  without  defemJiag 
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one,  I  would   not  have  made  two  bounds  without 
talung  him  by  the  throat." 

As  well  as  it  is,"  said  the  officer,  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  Accoulouthos.  or  Fcllawtr,  so  called  because  it 
v.as  the  duty  of  tnis  highly-trusted  officer  of  the  Va- 
rangian  Guards  constantly  to  attend  on  the  person  of  j 
the  Emperor.     "But  let  us  now  see  by  what  means  | 
we  are  to  regain  our  entrance  through  the  gate :  for  | 
if,  as  1  suspect,  it  was  one  of  those  warders  who  was  i 
wiling  to  have  played  thee  a  trick,  his  companions  j 
may  not  let  us  enter  wilhngly."  I 

"And  is  it  not,"  said  trie  Varangian,  "yourVa-j 
liur's  duty  to  pr^be  this  want  of  discipline  to  the  I 
bottom '?"  _  I 

"Hush  thee  here,  my  simple-minded  savage!  I 
have  often  told  you,  most  ignorant  Hereward,  that  the  ] 
skulls  of  those  who  come  from  your  cold  and  muddy 
Bceotia  of  the  North,  are  fitter  to  bear  out  twenty 
blows  with  a  sledge-haminer,  than  turn  off  one  witty 
or  ingenious  idea.  But  follow  me,  Hereward,  and 
although  I  am  aware  that  showing  the  fine  meshes  of 
Grecian  policy  to  the  coarse  ej-e  of  an  unpractised 
barbarian  like' thee,  is  much  like  casting  pearls  before 
swine,  a  thing  forbidden  in  the  Blessed  Gospel,  yet,  as 
thou  hast  so  good  a  heart,  and  so  trusty,  as  is  scarce 
to  be  met  with  among  my  Varangians  themselves,  I 
care  not  if,  while  thou  art  in  attendance  on  my  person, 
I  endeavour  to  indoctrinate  thee  in  some  of  that  policy 
by  which  I  myself— the  Follower— the  Chief  of  the 
Varangians,  and  therefore  erected  by  their  axes  iriio 
the  most  valiant  of  the  valiant,  atn  content  to  guide 
myself,  although  every  way  qualified  to  bear  me 
through  the  cross  currents  of  the  court  by  main  pull 
of  oar  and  press  of  sail— a  condescension  In  me,  to  do 
that  by  policy,  wh'ch  no  man  in  this  imperial  court, 
the  chosen  sphere  of  superior  wits,  could  so  well  ac- 
complish by  open  force  as  myself.  What  think'st 
thou,  good  savage?" 

"I  know,"  answered  the  Varangian,  who  walked 
about  a  step  and  a  half  behind  his  leader,  like  an 
orderlv  of  the  present  day  behind  his  officer's  shoulder, 
''I  should  be  sorry  to  trouble  my  head  with  what  I 
could  do  by  my  hands  at  once." 

"Did  I  riot  say  so 7"  replied  the  Follower,  who  had 
now  for  some  minutes  led  the  way  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  was  seen  gliding  along  the  outside  of  the 
moonlight  walls,  as  if  seeking  an  entrance  elsewhere. 
"  Lo,  siich  is  the  stuff  of  what  you  call  your  head  is 
made  !  Your  hands  and  arms  are  perfect  Achitophels, 
compared  to  it.  Hearken  to  me,  thou  most  ignorant 
of  all  animals,— but,  for  that  very  reason,  thou  stoutest 
of  confidants,  and  bravest  of  soldiers,— I  will  tell  thee 
the  very  riddle  of  this  night-work,  and  yet,  even  then, 
I  doubt  if  tliou  canst  understand  me." 

"It  is  mv  present  dutv  to  try  to  comprehend  your 
Valour,"  siii'l  the  V'ara'ngian- "I  would  say  your 
policv,  since  vou  condescend  to  expound  it  to  me.  As 
for  your  valour,"  he  added,  "I  should  be  unlucky  if  I 
did  not  think  I  understand  its  length  and  breadth 
alreadv." 

The'Greek  general  coloured  a  little,  but  replied,  with 
unaltered  voice,  "True,  good  Hereward.  We  have 
seen  each  other  in  battle." 

Hereward  here  could  not  suppress  a  short  cough, 
which,  to  those  grammarians  of  the  day  who  were 
skilful  in  ajiplving  the  u.se  of  accents,  would  have  im- 
plied no  peculiar  eulogium  on  his  officer' smiUtary  bra- 
very. Indeed,  during  their  whole  intercourse,  the 
conversation  of  the  General,  in  spite  of  his  tone  of 
affected  importance  and  superiority,  displayed  an 
obvious  respect  for  his  companion,  as  one  who,  in 
many  points  of  action,  might,  if  brought  to  the  test, 
prove  a  more  effective  soldier  than  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  powerful  Northern  warrior 
replied,  although  it  was  with  all  observance  of  disci- 
filine  and  duty,  yet  the  discussion  might  somciimes 
rescnib'-^  that'b<^*.4Teen  an  ignorant  macarpni  officer, 
before  the  Duke  of  York's  reformatiori  of  the  British 
nrmy,  and  a  steady  sergeant  of  the  regiment  in  which 
they  both  served.  There  was  a  consciousness  of 
fiupenoritv,  disguised  by  external  respect,  and  half 
admitted  hy  the  I'-ader. 

"  Yini  will  grant  me,  my  simple  friend,  continued 
•Ije  chief,  in  the  same  tone  as  before,  '  in  order  to  lead 


thee  by  a  shcrt  passage  into  the  deepest  principle  of 
policy  which  pervades  this  same  court  of  Constantino- 
ple, that  the  favour  of  the  Emperor" — (here  the  officer 
raised  his  casque,  and  the  soldier  made  a  semblance 
of  doing  so  also) — "  who  (be  the  place  where  he  putST 
his  foot  sacred!)  is  the  vivifyingprincipleof  thespnere 
in'\vhich  we  live,  as  the  sun  itself  is  that  of  huma- 
nitv" 

''I  have  heard  something  like  this  said  by  our  tri- 
bunes," said  the  Varangian. 

"It  is  their  duty  so  to  instruct  you,"  answered  tho 
leader;  "and  1  trust  that  the  priests  also,  in  their 
sphere,  forgot  not  to  teach  my  Varangians  their  con- 
stant service  to  their  Emperor." 

"They  do  not  omit  it,"  replied  the  soldier,  "though 
we  of  the  exiles  know  our  duty." 

"  God  forbid  I  should  doubt  it,"  said  the  commander 
of  the  battle-axes.  "All  I  mean  is  to  make  thee 
understand,  my  dear  Hereward,  that  as  there  are, 
though  perhaps  such  do  not  exist  in  thy  dark  ana 
gloomy  climate,  a  race  of  insects  which  are  born  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning,  and  expire  with  those  of 
sunset,  (thence  called  by  us  ephemerae,  as  enduring 
one  day  only.)  such  is  the  case  of  a  favourite  at  court, 
while  enjoying  the  smiles  of  the  most  sacred  Emperor. 
And  happy  is  tie  whose  favour,  rising  as  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  emerges  from  the  level  space  which 
extends  around  the  throne,  displays  itself  in  the  first 
imperial  blaze  of  glory,  and  who,  keeping  his  post 
during  the  meridian  splendour  of  the  crown,  has  only 
the  fate  to  disappear  and  die  with  the  last  beam  of 
imperial  brightness." 

"Your  Valour,"  said  the  islander,  "speaks  higher 
language  than  my  noriherrl  wits  are  able  to  compre- 
hend. Only,  methinks,  rather  than  part  with  life  at 
the  sunset,  I  would,  since  insect  I  must  needs  be, 
become  a  moth  for  two  or  three  dark  hours  " 

"Such  IS  the  sordid  desire  of  the  vulgar,  Here- 
w-ard,"  answered  the  Follower,  with  assumed  supe- 
riority, "  who  are  contented  to  enjoy  life,  lacking  dis- 
tinction ;  whereas  we,  on  the  other  hand,  we  of 
choicer  quality,  who  form  the  nearest  and  innermost 
circle  around  the  Imperial  Alexius,  in  which  he  him- 
self forms  the  central  point,  are  watchful,  to  woman's 
jealousy,  of  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  and  omit 
no  opportunity,  whether  by  leaguing  w;ith  or  against 
each  other,  to  recommend  ourselves  individually  to 
the  peculiar  light  of  his  countenance." 

"I  think  I  comprehend  what  vou  mean,"  said  the 
guardsman;  "although  as  for  living  such  a  life  of 
intrigue— but  that  matters  not." 

"it  does  indeed  matter  not,  mv  good  Hereward," 
said  his  officer,  "and  thou  art  lucky  in  havint<  no  ap- 
petite for  the  life  I  have  described.  Yet  have  I  seen 
barbarians  rise  high  in  the  empire,  and  if  they  have 
not  altogether  the  flexibility,  the  malleability  as  it  is 
called — thai  happv  ductility  which  can  give  way  to 
circumstances,  I  have  yet  known  those  of  barbaric 
tribes,  especially  if  bred  up  at  court  from  their  youth, 
who  joined  to  a  limited  portion  of  this  flexile  quality 
enough  of  a  certain  tough  durability  of  temper,  which, 
if  it  "does  not  excel  in  availing  itself  of  opportunity, 
has  no  contemptible  talent  at  creating  it.  But  letting 
comparisons  pass,  it  follows,  from  this  emulation  of 
glorv,  that  is,  of  royal  favour,  amongst  the  servants 
of  the  imperial  and  most  sacred  court,  that  each  is 
desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  showing  to  the 
Emperor,  not  only  that  he  fully  understands  the  duties 
of  his  own  employments,  but  that  he  is  capalile,  in 
case  of  necessity,  of  discharging  those  of  others." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Saxon;  "and  thence  it 
happens  that  the  under  ministers,  soldiers,  and  assist- 
ants of  the  great  crown-officers,  are  perpetually  en- 
gaged, not  in  aiding  each  other,  but  in  acting  as  spies 
oh  their  neighbour's  actions?" 

"Even  so,"  answered  the  commander;  "it  is  but 
few  days  since  I  had  a  disagreeable  instance  of  it. 
Every  one,  how-ever  dull  in  the  intellect,  htiih  under- 
st-ood  this  much,  that  the  great  Protospathaire,*  which 
title  thou  knowest  signifies  the  General-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  hath  me  at  hatred,  because  I  am 
the  leader  of  those  redoubtable  Varangians,  who  en- 
joy, and  well  deserve,  privileges  exempting  them  from 
•    •  Literally,  the  First  Swordsman. 
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the  absolute  command  wliich  he  possesses  over  nil 
other  corps  of  theannv— an  aulhoriiy  which  ImcomfS 
Nicanor,  n<U\vithstandmg  the  victorious  sound  of  iiis 
nainf,  nearly  as  well  ;is  a  war-saddle  would  become 
a  bullock." 

"IIow!"  said  the  Varangian,  "docs  the  Protqspa- 
haire  prctenii  to  any  authority  over  the  noble  exiles? 
— h5y  the  red  dragon,  under  which  we  will  live  and  die, 
we  will  obey  no  man  alive  l)ut  Ale.xius  Comncnus 
himself,  and  our  own  officers!" 

"Rightly  and  bravely  resolved,"  said  tiie  leader; 
"  but,  my  good  Hereward,  let  not  your  just  imlignation 
hurry  you  so  far  as  to  name  the  moat  sacred  Emperor, 
without  raising  your  hand  to  your  casque,  and  addiiig 
the  epithets  of  nis  loftv  rank." 

"I  will  raise  my  hand  often  enough  and  high 
enough,"  said  the  Norseman,  "  when  the  Emperor's 
service  requires  it." 

"I  dare  be  sworn  thou  wilt,"  said  Achilles  Tatius, 
the  commander  of  the  Varangian  Imperial  Body 
Guard,  who  thought  the  time  was  unfavourable  for 
distinguishing  himself  by  insisting  on  that  exact  ob- 
servance of  etiquette,  which  was  one  of  his  great  pre- 
tensions to  the  name  of  a  soldier.  "  Yet,  were  it  not 
for  the  constant  vigilance  of  your  leader,  my  child, 
the  noble  Varangians  would  be  trotle  down,  in  the 
common  mass  of  the  army,  with  the  heathen  cohorts 
of  Huns,  Scythians,  or  those  turban'd  infidels  the  re- 
negade Turks;  and  even  for  this  is  your  commander 
here  in  peril,  because  he  \?indicates  his  axe-men  as 
worthy  of  being  prized  above  the  paltry  sivifts  of  the 
Eastern  tribes,  and  the  javelins  of  the  Moors,  which 
are  oi-ly  fit  to  be  playthings  for  children." 

"You  are  exposed  to  no  danger,"  said  the  soldier, 
closing  up  to  Achilles  in  a  confidential  manner,  "  from 
which  these  axes  can  protect  you." 

"Do  I  not  know  it?"  said  Achilles.  "  But  it  is  to 
vour  arm  alone  that  the  Follower  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesty  now  intrusts  his  safety." 

"  In  aught  that  a  soldier  may  do,"  answered  Here- 
ward; "nfcke  your  own  computation,  and  then  reckon 
this  single  arm  worth  two  against  any  man  the  Em- 
peror has,  not  being  of  our  own  corps." 

"  Listen,  my  brave  friend,"  continued  Achilles. 
"This  Nioanor  was  daring  enough  to  throw  a  re- 
t»ronch  on  our  noble  corps,  accusing  them— gods  and 
godclesses ! — of  plundering  in  the  field,  and,  vet  more 
sacrilegious,  of  drinking  the  precious  wine  vvliieh  was 
prepared  for  his  most  sacred  Majesty's  own  blessed 
consumption.  I,  the  sacred  person  of  the  Emperor 
being  present,  proceeded,  as  thou  mayst  well  be- 
lieve"  

"To  give  him  the  lie  in  his  nudaeious  throat!" 
burst  in  the  Varangian— "  named  a  place  of  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  called  the  aiiendance 
of  your  poor  follower,  Hereward  of  Hampton,  who  is 
your  bond-slave  for  life  long,  for  such  an  honour !  I 
wish  only  you  had  told  me  to  get  my  work-day  arms ; 

but,  however,  I  have  my  batile-axe,  and" Here 

his  companion  seized  a  moment  to  break  in,  for  he 
was  somewhat  abashed  at  the  lively  tone  of  the  young 
soldier. 

"Hush  thee,  my  son,"  said  Achilles  Tatius;  "speak 
low,  my  excellent  Hereward.  Thou  mistakest  tliis 
thing.  With  thee  by  my  side,  I  would  not,  indeed, 
hesitate  to  meet  five  such  as  Nicanor;  but  such  is 
not  the  law  of  this  most  hallowed  empire,  nor  the 
sentiments  of  the  three  times  illustrious  Prince  who 
now  rules  it.  Thou  art  debauched,  my  sohher,  with 
the  swaggering  stories  of  the  Franks,  of  whom  we 
hear  more  and  more  everyday." 

"  1  would  not  willingly  borrow  any  thing  from  those 
whom  you  call  Franks,  and  we  Normans,"  answered 
the  Varangian,  in  a  disappointed,  dogged  tone. 

"  VVliy,  listen,  then,"  said  the  officer,  as  tliey  pro- 
ceeded on  their  walk,  "listen  to  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  consider  whether  such  a  custom  can  ob^ 
tain,  as  that  vyhich  they  term  the  duello,  in  any  coun- 
try of  civilization  and  common  sense,  to  say  nothing 
■  of  one  which  is  blessed  with  the  domination  of  the 
most  rare  Alexius  Comncnus.  Two  great  lords,  or 
high  officers,  quarrel  in  the  court,  and  before  the  re- 
Torend  person  of  the  Emperor.  The  y  dispute  about  a 
point  (if  fact.    Now.  iustead  of  each  maintaining  his 
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own  opinion,  by  argument  or  evidence,  suppose  they 
had  adopted  tht;  cu.stom  of 'hese  barbarous  Franks,— 
'Why,  thou  liest  in  thy  throat,'  says  the  one;  'and 
thou  best  in  thy  VTy  lungs,'  says  another;  and  thev 
measure  forth  the  li.Ms  of  battle  in  the  next  meadow. 
Each  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  quarrel,  though  pro- 
bably neitiier  well  knovys  precisely  how  t lie  fact  stands. 
One,  perhaps  the  hardier,  truer,  and  better  man  of  the 
two,  tlie  P''ollower  of  the  Emperor,  and  father  of  the 
Varangians,  (for  death,  my  faithful  fullower,  spaiea 
no  man,)  lies  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the  oilier  comes 
back  to  predominate  in  the  court,  where,  had  the  mat- 
ter been  iiiquii'ed  into  by  the  rules  of  common  sense 
and  reason,  the  victor,  as  he  is  termed,  \vould  have 
been  sent  to  the  gallows.  And  yet  this  is  the  law  of 
arms,  as  your  fancy  pleases  to  call  it,  fiiend  Heru- 
wairl !" 

"  Irlay  it  please  your  Valoirf,"  answered  the  barba- 
rian, "  there  is  a  show  of  sense  in  what  you  say  ;  but 
you  will  sooner  convince  rne  that  this  blessed  moon- 
light is  the  blackness  of  a  wolf's  mouth,  than  that  I 
oiight  to  hear  myself  called  liar,  wilhoiit  cramming 
the  epithet  down  the  speaker's  throat  with  the  spike 
of  my  battle-axe.  The  lie  is  to  a  man  the  same  as  a 
blow,  and  a  blow  degrades  him  into  a  slave  and  a 
beast  of  burden,  if  endured  without  retaliation." 

"Ay,  there  it  is!"  said  Achilles  ;"  could  1  but  get 
you  to  lay  aside  that  inborn  barbarisrn,  which  leads 
you,  otherwise  the  most  disciplined  soldiers  who  serve 
the  sacred  Emperor,  into  such  deadly  quarrels  and 
feuds" 

"  Sir  Captain,"  said  the  Varangian,  in  a  sullen  tone, 
"take  my  advice,  and  take  the  Varangians  as  yon 
have  them ;  for,  believe  my  word,  that  if  you  could 
teach  them  to  endure  reproaches,  bear  the  he,  or  tole- 
rate stripes,  you  would  hardly  find  them,  when  their 
discipline  is  completed,  worth  the  single  day's  salt 
which  they  cost  to  his  holiness,  if  that  be  his  title. 
I  must  tell  vou,  moreover,  valorous  sir,  that  the  Va- 
rangians will  little  thank  their  leader,  who  heard  them 
called  marauders,  drunkards,  and  what  not,  and  re- 
pelled not  the  charge  on  the  spot." 

"  Now,  if  I  knew  not  the  humours  of  my  barba- 
rians," thought  Tatius,  in  his  own  mind,  "I  should 
bring  on  myself  a  quarrel  with  these  untamed  island- 
ers, \Vlio  ihe  Emperor  thinks  can  be  so  easily  kept  in 
discipline.  But  I  will  settle  this  sport  presently." 
Accordiugly,  he  addressed  the  Saxon  in  a  soothing 
tone. 

"My  faithful  soldier,"  he  proceeded  aloud,  "  we  Ro- 
mans, according  to  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  set 
as  much  glory  on  actually  telling  the  truth,  as  you  da 
in  resenting  the  imputation  of  falsehood  ;  and  1  could 
not  with  honour 'return  a  charge  of  falsehood  up"n 
Nicanor,  since  what  he  said  was  substantially  true." 

"  What  !  that  we  Varangians  were  plunderer^ 
drunkards,  and  the  like?"  eaid  Hereward,  more  iin 
patient  than  before. 

"  No,  surely,  not  in  that  broad  sense."  said  Achilles., 
"but  there  was  too  much  foundation  'or  the  legend.' 

"  When  and  whefe?"  asked  the  Angio-Saxoii. 

"You  remember,"  replied  his  leader,  "the  long 
m.arch  near  Laodicea,  wliere  the  Varangians  beat  on 
a  cloud  of  Turks,  and  retook  a  train  of  the  imperiaJ 
baggage?  You  know  what  was  done  that  day— ho'v 
you  quenched  your  thirsty  I  mean  ?" 

"I  have  some  reason  to  remember  it,"  said  Here 
ward  of  Hamilton  ;  "for  we  were  half  choked  with 
dust,  fatigue,  and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  constantly 
fighting  with  our  faces  to  the  rear,  when  we  found 
some  firkins  of  wine  in  certain  carriages  which  were 
broken  down— down  our  throats  it  went,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  best  ale  in  Southampton." 

"Ah,  unhappy  !"  said  the  Follower;  "saw  you  not 
that  the  firkins  were  stamped  with  the  thrice  excel- 
lent Grand  Kuthir'sown  inviolable  seal,  and  set  apart 
for  the  private  use  of  his  imperial  Majesty's  most 
sacred  lips?" 

"By  good  Saint  George  of  merry  England,  vrortli 
a  dozen-  of  your  Saint  George  of  Capparlocia.  1 
neither  thought  nor  cared  about  the  matter,"  answerfccl 
Hereward.  "  And  I  kiK'w  your  Valour  drank  a 
mighty  draught  yourself  out  of  my  head-piece;  njt 
this  silver  bauble,  but  my  steel-cap.  which  is'wiceai 
32 
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ample.  By  the  same  token,  that  whereas  before  you 
were  giving  orders  to  fall  back,  you  were  a  changed 
man  when  ypu  had  cleared  your  throat  of  the  dust, 
and  cried,  'Bide  the  other  brunt,  my  brave  stout  boys 
of  Britain  !'  " 

"Ay,"  said  Achilles,  "I  know  I  am  but  too  apt  to 
be  venturous  in  action.  But  you  mistake,  good  Here- 
ward  ;  the  wine  I  tasted  in  the  extremity  of  martial 
fatigue,  was  not  that  set  apart  for  his  sacred  Majesty's 
own  peculiar  mouth,  but  a  secondary  sort,  preserved 
for  the  Grand  Butler  himself,  of  which,  as  one  of  tlie 
greatest  officers  of  the  household,  I  might  right  law- 
fully partake — the  chance  was  nevertheless  sinfully 
unhappy.'" 

"  On  my  life,"  replied  Hereward,  "I  cannot  see  the 
infelicity  of  drinking,  when  we  are  dying  of  thirst." 
"  But,  cheer  up,  my  noble  comrade,"  said  Achilles, 
after  he  had  hurried  over  his  own  exculpation,  and 
Without  noticing  the  Varan.Jtian's  light  estimation 
of  the  crime,  "his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  his  ineffable 
gracioirsness,  imputes  these  ill-advised  draugiits  as  a 
crime  to  no  one  who  partook  of  them.  He  rebuked 
the  Protospathaire  for  fishing  up  his  accusation,  and 
said,  when  he  had  recalled  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
that  toilsonie  day,  'I  thought  myself  well  off  amid 
that  seven  times  heated  furnace,  when  we  obtained  a 
drauglitof  the  barlev-wine  drank  by  my  poor  Varan- 
gians ;  and  I  drank  their  health,  as  well  I  might,  since, 
bad  it  not  been  for  their  services,  I  had  drunk  my  last ; 
and  well  fare  their  hearts,  though  they  quafled  my 
wine  in  return !'  And  with  that  lie  turned  ofi",  as  one 
who  said,  'I  have  too  much  of  this,  being  a  finding  of 
matter  and  ripping  up  of  stories  against  Achilles 
Tatius  and  his  gallant  Varangians.'  " 

"Now,  may  God  bless  his  honest  heart  for  it !"  said 
Hereward,  with  more  downright  heartiness  than  for- 
mal respect.  "I'll  drink  to  his  health  in  what  I  put 
next  to  my  lips  that  quenches  thirst,  whether  it  may 
be  ale,  wine,  or  ditch-water." 

"Why,  well  said,  but  speak  not  above  thy  breath  ! 
and  remember  to  put  tliy  hand  to  thy  forehead,  when 
naming,  or  even  thinking  of  the  Emperor !— Well, 
thou  knowest,  Hereward,  that  having  thus  obtained 
the  advantage,  I  knew  that  the  niornentof  a  repulsed 
attack  is  always  that  of  a  successful  charge;  and  so 
1  brought  against  the  Protospathaire,  Nicanor,  the 
robberies  which  have  been  committed  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  other  entrances  of  the  city,  where  a  mer- 
chant was  but  of  late  kidnapped  and  murdered,  having 
on  him  certain  jewels,  the  property  of  the  Patriarch." 
"Ay!  indeed  1"  said  the  Varangian ;  "and  what 

Baid  Alex 1  mean  the  most  sacred  Emperor, 

when  he  heard  such  things  said  of  the  city  warders  ? 
—though  he  had  himself  given,  as  we  say  in  our  land, 
the  fox  the  geese  to  keep. 

"  It  may  be  he  did,"  replied  Achilles;  "but  he  is  a 
sovereign  of  deep  policy,  and  w  as  resolved  not  to 
proceed  against  these  treacherous  warders,  or  their 
general,  the  Protospathaire,  without  decisive  proof. 
His  sacred  Majesty,  therefore,  charged  me  to  obtain 
specific  circumstantial  proof  by  thy  means." 

"And  that  I  would  have  managed  in  two  minutes, 
had  you  not  called  me  off  the  chase  of  j'on  cut-throat 
vagabond.  But  his  grace  knows  the  word  of  a  Va- 
rangian, and  I  can  assure  him  that  either  lucre  or  my 
silver  gaberdine,  which  they  nicknaine  a  cuirass,  or 
the  hatred  of  my  corps,  would  be  sufficient  lo  incite 
any  of  these  knaves  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  Varangian, 
who  appeared  to  be  asleep. — So  we  go,  I  suppose, 
captain,  to  bear  evidence  before  the  Emperor  to  this 
night's  work  V 

^'  No,  my  active  soldier,  hadst  thou  taken  the  run- 
away villain,  my  first  act  must  have  been  to  set  him 
free  again  ;  and  my  present  charge  to  you  is  to  forget 
that  such  an  adventure  has  ever  taken  place." 

"Ha  !"  said  the  Varangian  j  "this  is  a  change  of 
policy  indeed !" 

"  W'hv,  yes,  brave  Hereward ;  ere  I  left  the  palace 
this  night,  the  Patriarch  made  overtures  of  reconcili- 
ation betwixt  nic  and  the  Protospathaire,  which,  as 
our  agreement  is  of  much  consequence  to  the  stale,  I 
could  no',  very  well  reject,  either  as  a  good  soldiLr  or 
a  good  Ciiristian.  All  offences  to  my  honour  are  to 
00  in  the  fullest  degree  repaid,  for  which  the  Patriarch  | 


interposes  his  warrant.  The  Emperor,  who  will  ra- 
ther wink  hard  than  see  disagreements,  loves  better 
the  matter  should  he  slurred  over  thus." 

"And  the  reproaches  upon  the  Varangians,"  said 
Hereward 

"  Siiall  be  fully  retracted  and  atoned  for,"  answered 
Achilles  ;  "  and  a  weighty  donative  in  gold  dealt 
among  the  corps  of  the  Anglo-Danish  axemen.  Thou, 
uiy  Hereward,  mayst  be  distributer;  and  thus,  if 
well-managed,  mayst  plate  thy  battle-axe  with  gold." 

"I  love  my  axe  better  as  it  I's,"  said  the  Varangian. 
"  My  father  bore  it  against  the  robber  Normans  at 
Hastings.     Steel  instead  of  gold  for  my  money." 

"  Thou  mayst  make  thy  choice,  JHerewarci,"  an- 
swered his  officer ;  "  only,  if  thou  art  poor,  say  tiie  fault 
war  thine  o\yn." 

But  here,  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  round  Con- 
stantinople, the  officer  and  his  soldier  came  to  a  very 
small  wicket  or  sally  port,  opening  on  the  interior  of  a 
large  and  massive  advanced  work,  which  terminated 
an  entrance  to  the  city  itself.  Here  the  officer  halted, 
and  made  his  obedience,  as  a  devotee  who  is  about  to 
enter  a  chapel  of  peculiar  sanctity. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Here,  youth,  tliy  foot  unbrace. 

Here,  youth,  iliy  brow  unbraid, 
Each  tribute  tliatniay  grace 

The  thrrshold  liere  be  paid. 
Walk  with  the'stealthy  pace 

Which  Nature  teache?  deer, 
■When,  crhoinffin  the  cliase. 

The  hunter's  horn  they  hear.— TTie  Court. 

Bef9RE  entering,  Achilles  Tatius  made  various  ges"- 
ticulations,  which  were  imitated  roughly  and  awk- 
wardly by  the  unpractised  Varangians,  whose  service 
vyith  his  corps  had  been  almost  entirely  in  the  field, 
his  routine  of  duty  not  having,  till  very  lately,  called 
him  to  serve  as  oneof  the  garrison  of  Constantinople. 
fie  was  not,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the  minute 
observances  which  the  Greeks,  who  wer«  the  most 
formal  and  ceremonious  soldiers  and  courtiers  in  the 
world,  rendered  not  merely  to  the  Greek  Emperor  in 
person,  but  throughout  the  sphere  which  peculiarly 
partook  of  his  influence. 

Achilles,  having  gesticulated  after  his  own  fashion, 
at  length  toucherl  the  door  with  a  rap,  distinct  at  once 
and  modest.  This  was  thrice  repeated,  when  the 
captain  whispered  to  his  attendant,  "The  interior! — 
for  thy  life,  do  as  thou  seest  me  do."  At  the  same 
moment  he  started  back,  and,  stooping  his  head  on  hia 
breast,  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  save  them 
from  being  dazzled  by  aii  expected  burst  of  light, 
awaited  the  answer  to  his  summons.  The  Anglo- 
Dane,  desirous  to  obey  his  leader,  imitating  him  as 
near  as  he  could,  stood  side  by  side  in  the  posture  of 
Oriental  humiliation.  The  little  portal  opened  inwards, 
when  no  burst  of  light  was  seen,  but  four  of  the  Va- 
ranpians  were  made  visible  in  the  entrance,  holding 
each  his  battle-axe,  as  if  about  to  strike  down  the 
intruders  who  had  disturbed  the  silence  of  their  watch. 

"  .A.coulouthos. "  said  the  leader,  by  way  of  pass- word. 

"Tatius  and  Acoulouthos,"  murmured  the  warders, 
as  a  countersign. 

Each  sentinel  sunk  his  weapon. 

Achilles  then  reared  his  stately  crest,  with  a  con- 
scious dignity  at  making  this  display  of  court  influ- 
ence in  the  eyes  cf  his  soldiers.  Hereward  observed 
an  undisturbed  gravity,  to  the  surprise  of  bis  officer, 
who  marvelled  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  be  such 
a  barbarian  as  to  regard  with  apathy  a  scene,  which 
had  in  his  eyes  the  most  impressive  and  peculiar  awe. 
This  indifference  he  imputed  to  the  stupid  insensibihty 
of  his  companion. 

They  passed  on  between  the  sentinels,  who  wheeled 
backward  in  file,  on  each  side  of  the  portal,  and  gave 
the  strangers  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  piar.k, 
stretched  across  the  city-moat,  which  was  here  drawn 
within  the  enclosure  of  an  external  rampart,  project- 
in°;  beyond  the  principal  wall  of  the  city. 

Tliis,"  he  whispered  to  Hereward,  "is  called  the 
Bridge  of  Peril,  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  occa- 
sionally smeared  with  oil,  or  strewed  with  dried 
peas,  and  that  the  bodies  of  men,  known  to  Lave  beea 
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n  rornpany  with  the  Emperor's  most  sacred  person, 
have  [leeii  taken  out  of  the  Gold.'ii  Horn,*  into  which 
tne  moat  empties  itseU." 

"I  would  not  have  thouijht,"  said  the  islander, 
raising  his  voice  to  its  usual  rough  tone,  "that  Alex- 
ius Conmeiiiis " 

"HusJi.  rash  and  regardless  of  your  life!"  said 
Achilles  Tatius;  "to  awaken  the  daughter  of  the 
imperial  jl.* .'.,■*  is  to  incur  deep  penalty  at  all  times; 
but  when  a  rash  delinquent  has  disturbed  her  with 
rertections  on  his  most  sacred  Highness  the  Emperor, 
death  is  a  punishment  far  too  lighP  for  the  effronlerv 
which  has  interrupted  her  blessed  slumber  !— Ill  hath 
been  my  fate,  to  have  positive  commands  laid  on  me, 
enjoining  me  to  bring  into  the  sacred  [jrecincts  a  crea- 
ture who  hath  no  more  of  the  salt  of  civilization  in 
him  than  to  keep  his  mortal  frame  from  eorruplion, 
Bince  of  all  mental  culture  he  is  totally  incapable. 
Consider  thyself,  Herewaid,  and  bethink  thee  what 
thou  art.  Hy  nature  a  poor  barbarian — thy  best  boast 
that  ihon  hast  slam  certain  .\Ius.*ulmans  in  thy  sacred 
master's  ciuarrel ;  and  here  art  thou  admitted  into  the 
inviolable  enclosure  of  the  IJlaquernal,  ana  in  the  hear- 
ing not  Oiilyof  tiie  royal  daiigliter  of  the  imperial  arch, 
w  nich  means,"  said  the  eloquent  leader,  "the  echo  of 
the  sublinie.vaults;  but — Heaven  be  our  guide, — for 
what  I  know,  witliin  the  natural  hearing  of  the  Sacred 
Ear  itself!" 

"Well,  my  captain,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "lean- 
not  presume  to  speak  my  mind  after  the  fashion  of 
this  place  ;  but  I  can  easily  suppose  I  ain  but  ill  qua- 
lified to  converse  in  the  pre.seiice  of  the  court,  nor  do  1 
mean  therefore  to  say  a  v\ord  till  I  am  spoken  to, 
unless  when  I  shall  see  no  belter  company  than  our- 
selves. To  be  plain,  I  find  dilficulty  m  modelling  my 
V(>ice  to  a  smoother  tone  than  iiature  has  given  it. 
So,  henceforth,  my  brave  captain,  I  will  be  mute, 
unless  when  you  give  me  a  sign  to  speak." 

■'You  will  act  wisely,"  said  the  captain.  "Here  be 
certain  persons  of  high  rank,  nay,  some  that  have 
been  born  in  the  purple  itself,  that  will,  Hereward, 
(alas,  for  thee!)  prejjare  to  sound  with  the  line  of  their 
conrtiv  understanding  the  depths  of  thy  barbarous 
and  shallow  conceit.  Do  not,  therefore,  tlien,  join 
their  graceful  smiles  w'ith  thy- inhuman  bursts  of 
cachination,  with  which  thou  art  wont  to  thunder 
forth  when  opening  in  chorus  with  thy  messmates." 

"I  tell  thee  I  will  be  silent,"  said  the  Varangian, 
moved  somewhat  beyond  his  mood.  "If  you  trust 
my  word,  so  ;  if  you  think  1  am  a  jackdaw  that  must 
be  speaking,  w'hether  in  or  out  of  place  and  puipose,  I 
am  contented  to  go  back  again,  and  therein  we  can 
end  the  matter." 

Achilles,  conscious  perhaps  that  it  was  his  best 

§olicy  not  to  drive  his  subaltern  to  extremity,  lowered 
is  tone  somewhat  in  reply  to  the  uncoiirtly  note  of 
the  soldier,  as  if  allowing  something  for  the  rude 
manners  of  one  whom  he  considered  as  not  easily 
matched  among  the  Varangians  themselves,  for 
strength  and  valour;  qualities  which,  in  despite  of 
Hereward's  discourtesy.  Achilles  su.spected  in  his 
heart  were  fully  more  valuable  than  all  those  nameless 
graces  vvhich  a  more  courtly  and  accomplished  sol- 
dier might  possess. 

_  The  e.Kpert  navigator  of  the  intricacies  of  the  impe- 
Tial  residence,  carried  the  Varangian  through  two  or 
three  small  complicated  courts,  forming  a  part  of  the 
extensive  Palace  of  the  Blaquernal,t  and  entered  the 
building  itself  by  a  side-door — watched  in  like  manner 
by  a  sentinel  of  the  Varangian  Gua.rd,  whom  they 
passed  on  being  recognised.  In  the  next  apartment 
was  stationed  the  Court  of  Guard,  where  were  certain 
soldiers  of  the  same  corps  amusing  themselves  at 
games  somewhat  resemblin"  the  modern  draughts 
and  dice,  while  they  seasoned  their  pastime  with  fre- 
quent apolications  to  deep  flagons  of  ale,  which  were 
furnished  to  them  while  passing  away  their  hours  of 
duty.  Some  glances  passed  between  Hereward  and 
his  comrades,  and  he  would  have  joined  them,  or  at 

•  The  harbour  of  Constantinople. 

TTliP  daucliter  of  tlie  arcli  was  a  courtly  expression  for  the 
•ctto,  as  wR  tincl  explained  by  the  courtly  commander  himself. 

IThis  pala(»  deri\ed  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  iJia- 
Cttrstan  Gate  and  Bridge. 


least  spoke  to  them  ;  for,  since  the  a<lventure  of  the 
Mitylenian,  Hereward  had  rather  thought  himsell 
annoyed  than  distinguished  by  his  moonlight  ramble 
in  the  company  of  his  commander,  excepting  alwaya 
the  short  and  interesting  period  during  which  he  con- 
ceived they  were  on  the  wa>  to  fight  a  duel.  Still, 
however  negligent  in  the  strict  ob.scrvance  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  sacred  palace,  the  Varangiarts  had, 
in  their  own  way,  rigid  notions  of  calculating  theit 
military  duty;  in  consecjuence  of  which,  Hereward, 
without  speaking  to  his  companions,  followed  his 
leader  through  the  guard-room,  and  one  or  two  ante- 
chambers atrjacent,  the  splendid  and  luxurious  furni- 
ture of  which  convinced  him  that  he  could  be  nowhere 
else  save  in  the  sacred  residence  of  his  master  the 
Emperor. 

At  length,  having  traversed  passages  and  apart- 
ments with  whi:;h  the  captain  seemed  familiar,  and 
vvhich  he  threaded  with  a  stealthy,  silent,  and  appa- 
rently a  reverential  pace,  as  if,  in  his  own  inflated 
phrase,  afraid  to  awaken  the  sounding  echoes  ol 
those  lofty  and  monumental  halls,  another  species 
of  inhabitants  began  to  be  visible.  In  different  en- 
trances, and  in  different  apartments,  the  northern  sol- 
dier beheld  those  unfortunate  slaves,  chiefly  of  African 
descent,  raised  occasionally  under  the  Emperors  ul 
Greece  to  great  power  and  honours,  who,  in  that  re- 
spect, imitated  one  of  the  most  barbarous  points  of 
Oriental  despo'isin.  These  slaves  were  differently 
occupied;  some  standing,  as  if  on  guard,  at  gates  or 
in  passages,  with  their  drawn  sabres  in  their  hands; 
some  were  sitting  in  the  Oriental  fashion  on  carpets, 
reposing  themselves,  or  playing  at  various  games,  all 
of  a  character  profoundly  silent.  Not  a  word  passed 
between  the  guide  of  Hereward,  and  the  withered 
and  deformed  beings  whom  they  thus  encountered. 
The  exchange  of  a  glance  with  the  principal  soldier 
seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  ensure  both  an  un- 
interrupted passage. 

After  making  their  way  through  several  apart- 
ments, empty  or  thus  occupied,  they  at  length  entered 
one  of  black  marble,  or  some  other  dark-coloured 
stone,  much  loftier  and  longer  than  the  rest.  Sirje 
passages  opened  into  it,  so  far  as  the  islander  could 
discern,  descending  from  several  portals  in  the  wall; 
but  as  the  oils  and  gums  with  which  the  lamps  in 
these  passages  were  fed  diffused  a  dim  vapour  around, 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain,  from  the  imperfect  light, 
either  the  shape  of  the  hall,  or  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture. At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  chamber, 
there  was  a  stronger  and  clearer  light.  It  was  when 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  this  hu^e  and  long  apart- 
ment, that  Achilles  said  to  the  soldier,  in  the  sort  of 
cautionary  whisper  which  he  appeared  to  have  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  his  natural  voice  since  he  had 
crossed  the  Bridge  of  Peril — 

"Remain  here  till  I  return,  and  stir  from  this  hall 
on  no  account." 

"To  hear  is  to  obey,"  answered  the  Varangian,  an 
expression  of  obedience,  which,  like  many  other 
phrases  and  fashions,  the  empire,  which  still  aflected 
the  name  of  Roman,  had  borrowed  from  the  barba- 
rians of  the  East.  Achilles  Tatius  then  hastened  up 
the  steps  which  led  to  one  of  the  side-doors  of  the 
hall,  which  being  slightly  pressed,  its  noiseless  hinge 
gave  way  and  admitted  him. 

Left  alone  to  amuse  himself  as  he  best  could,  withui 
the  limits  permitted  to  him,  the  Varangian  visited  in 
succession  both  ends  of  the  hall,  where  the  objects 
were  more  visible  than  elsewhere.  The  lower  end 
had  in  its  centre  a  small  low-browed  door  of  iroru 
Over  it  was  displayed  the  Greek  crucifix  in  bronze, 
and  around  and  on  every  side,  the  representation  of 
shackles,  fetter-bolts,  and  the  like,  were  also  executed 
in  bronze,  and  disposed  as  appropriate  ornaments  over 
the  entrance.  The  door  of  the  dark  archway  was 
half  open,  and  Hereward  naturally  looked  in,  the 
orders  of  his  chief  not  prohibiting  his  satisfying  his 
curiosity  thus  far.  A  dense  red  light,  more  like  a  dis- 
tant spark  than  a  lamp,  affixed  to  the  wall  of  what 
seemed  a  very  narrow  and  winding  stair,  reseisiblina 
in  shape  and  size  a  draw-well,  the  verge  of  whicn 
opened  on  the  threshold  of  the  iron  door,  showed  a 
descent  which  seemed  to  conduct  to  the  infernal  •*■ 
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gions.  The  Varangian,  however  obtuse  he  might  be 
considered  by  the  quick-witted  Greeks,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  that  a  staircase  having  such 
a  glooniv  appearance,  and  the  access  to  whicli  was 
by  a  portal  decorated  in  such  a  melancholy  style  of 
archiiecture,  could  only  lead  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
imperial  palace,  the  size  and  complicated  number  of 
which  were  neither  the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least 
awe-i.mposing  portion  of  the  sacred  ediEc*.  Listen- 
ing profoundly,  he  even  thought  he  caught  such  ac- 
cents as  befit  those  graves  of  living  men,  the  faint 
echoing  of  groans  and  sighs,  soundin"  as  it  were  from 
the  deep  abyss  beneath.  But  in  this  respect  his 
fancy  probably  filled  up  the  sketch  which  his  conjec- 
tures bodied  out. 

"I  have  done  nothing,"  he  thought,  "to  merit  being 
immured  in  one  of  these  subterranean  dens.  Surely, 
though  my  captain,  Achilles  Tatius,  is,  under  favour, 
little  better  than  an  ass,  he  cannot  be  so  false  of  wora 
as  to  train  nie  to  prison  under  false  pretexts''  I  trow 
he  shall  first  see  for  the  last  time  how  the  English 
axe  plays,  if  such  is  to  be  the  sport  of  the  evenmg. 
But  let  us  see  the  upper  end  of  this  enormous  vault; 
it  may  bear  a  better  omen." 

Thus  thinking,  and  not  quite  ruling  the  tramp  of 
his  armed  footstep  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
place,  the  large-limbed  Saxon  strode  to  the  upper  end 
cf  the  black  marble  hall.  The  ornament  of  the  portal 
here  was  a  small  altar,  like  those  in  the  temples  of 
ihe  heathen  deities,  which  projected  above  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  On  this  altar  smoked  incense  of  some 
sort,  the  fumes  of  which  rose  curling  in  a  thin  cloud 
to  the  roof,  and  thence  extending  throuch  the  hall, 
enveloped  in  its  column  of  smoke  a  singular  emblem, 
of  which  the  Varangian  could  make  nothing.  It 
■was  the  representation  of  two  human  arms  ami 
hands,  seeming  to  issue  from  the  wall,  having  the 

Ealms  extended  and  open,  as  about  to  confer  some 
oon  on  those  who  approached  the  altar.      Tlnse 


ment  of  the  palace,  exhibited  to  the  rough-hewn 
native  of  the  north  a  sight  equallv  new  and  surpris- 
ias. 

It  was  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  the  Blaquer- 
nal  dedicated  to  the  special  service  of  the  beloved 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena,  known  to  our  times  by  her  literary  talents, 
which  record  the  history  of  her  father's  reign.  She 
was  seated,  tlie  gueen  and  sovereign  of  a  literary  cir- 
cle, such  as  an  imperial  Princess,  porphyrogenita,  or 
born  in  the  sacred <3urple  chamber  itself,  could  assem- 
ble in  those  days,  and  a  glance  around  will  enable  ua 
to  form  an  idea  of  her  guests,  or  companions. 

The  literary  Princess  herself  had  the  bright  eyes, 
straight  features,  and  comely  and  pleasing  manners, 
which  all  would  have  allowed  to  the  Emperors 
daughter,  even  if  she  could  not  have  been,  with  severe 
truth,  said  to  have  possessed  them.  She  was  placetl 
upon  a  small  bench,  or  sofa,  the  fair  sex  here  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  reclme.  as  was  the  fasiiion  of  the 
Roman  ladies.  A  table  before  her  was  loaded  wiih 
books,  plants,  herbs,  and  drawings.  She  sat  on  a 
slight  elevation,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
of  the  Princess,  or  to  whom  she  wished  to  speak  in 
particular,  were  allowed,  during  such  sjiblime  collo- 
quy, to  rest  their  knees  on  the  little  dais,  or  elevated 
place  where  her  chair  found  its  station,  in  a  posture 
half  standing,  half  kneeling.  Three  other  seals,  o( 
different  heights,  were  placed  on  the  dais,  and  under 
the  same  canopy  of  state  which  overshadowed  that 
of  ihe  Princess  Anna. 

The  first,  which  strictly  resembled  her  own  chair 
in  size  and  convenience,  was  one  designed  ftr  her 
husband,  Nicephorus  Briennius.  He  was  said  to 
entertain  or  affect  the  greatest  respect  for  his  wife's 
erudition,  though  the  courtiers  were  of  opinion  he 
would  have  liked  to  absent  himself  from  her  evening 
parties  more  frequently  than  was  particularly  agree- 
nble  to  the  Princess  Anna  and  her  imperial  parents. 


arms  were  formed  of  bronze,  and  being  placed  farther  j  This  was  partly  explained  by  the  private  tsttie  of  the 


back  than  the  altar  with  its  mcense,  were  seen 
through  the  curling  smoke  by  lamps  so  disposed  as 
to  illuminate  the  whole  archway.  "  The  meaning  of 
this,"  thought  the  simple  barbarian,  "I  should  well 
know  how  to  explain,  were  these  fists  clenched,  and 
were  the  hall  dedicated  to  the  pa  ncr  at  ion,  wliicn  we 
call  boxing;  but  as  even  these  helpless  Greeks  use 
not  their  hands  without  their  fingers  being  closed,  by 
St.  George,  I  can  make  out  nothing  of  tneir  inean- 

At  this  instant  Achilles  entered  the  black  marble 
hall  at  the  same  door  by  which  he  had  left  it,  and 
and  came  up  to  his  neophyte,  as  the  Varangian  might 
he  termed. 

"  Come  with  me  now,  Hercward,  for  here  ap- 
proaches the  thick  of  the  onset.  Now  display  the 
utmost  courage  that  thou  canst  summon  up,  for  be- 
lieve me,  thy  credit  and  name  also  depend  on  it." 

"Fear  nothing  for  either,"  said  Hereward,  "if  the 
heart  or  hand  of  one  man  can  bear  iiim  through  the 
adventure  by  the  help  of  a  toy  like  tliis." 

"Keep  thy  voice  low  and  submissive,  I  have  told 
thee  a  score  of  times,"  said  the  leader,  "and  lower 
thine  axe.  which,  as  I  bethink  me,  thou  hadst  better 
leave  in  tiie  outer  apartment." 

"With  your  leave,  noble  captain,"  replied  Here- 
vi-ard,  "I  am  unwilling  to  lay  aside  rny  breadwinner. 
1  am  one  of  those  awkward  clowns  who  cannot 
behave  seemly  unless  I  have  someihmg  to  occupy  my 
hands,  and  my  faithful  battle-axe  comes  most  natural 
to  me." 

"Keep  it  then;  hut  remember  thou  dash  it  not 
about  according  to  thy  custom,  nor  bellow  nor  shout, 
nor  cry  as  in  a  battle-field  ;  think  of  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  place,  which  exaggerales  riot  into  blas- 
phemy, and  remember  the  persons  whom  thou  mayst 
chance  to  see,  an  oflence  to  some  of  whom,  it  may 
be,  ranks  in  the  same  sense  with  blasphemy  against 
Heaven  il.self." 

This  lecture  carried  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  so  far 
ai$  to  the  side-door,  and  thence  inducted  them  into  a 
species  of  anteroom,  from  which  Achilles  led  his 
Varangian    forwa.-d,    until   a  pair  of  folding-doors, 


court,  which  averred  that  the  Princess  Anna  Com- 
nena had  been  ni(;re  beautiful  when  she  was  less 
learned ;  and  that,  though  still  a  fine  woman,  she 
had  somewhat  lost  the  charms  of  her  person  as  she 
became  enriched  in  her  mind. 

To  atone  for  the  lowly  fashion  of  the  seat  of  Nice- 
phorus  Briennius,  it  w  as  placed  as  near  to  his  prin- 
cess as  it  could  possibly  be  edged  by  the  ushers,  so 
that  she  might  not  lose  one  look  of  her  handsome 
spouse,  nor  he  the  least  particle  of  wisdom  wnicU 
miirhi  drop  from  the  lips  of  his  erudite  consort. 

Two  other  seats  of  honour,  or  rather  thrones, — for 
they  had  footstools  placed  for  the  support  of  the  feet, 
rests  for  the  arms,  and  embroidered  pillows  for  the 
comfort  of  the  back,  not  to  mention  the  glories  of  the 
outs--preading  canopy, — were  destined  for  the  inmerial 
couple,  who  frequently  attended  their  daughter's 
studies,  which  she  prosecuted  in  public  in  the  way 
we  have  intimated.  On  such  occasions,  the  Empress 
Irene  erijoved  the  triumph  peculiar  to  the  mother  of 
an  accomplished  daughter,  while  Alexius,  as  it  might 
happen,  sometimes  listened  with  complacence  to  the 
rehearsal  of  his  own  exploits  in  the  inflated  language 
of  the  Princess,  and  sometimes  mildly  noddeJover 
her  dialogues  upoii  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  with 
the  Patriarcli  Zosimus,  and  other  sages. 

All  these  four  distinguished  seats  for  the  persons  of 
the  Imperial   family,  were  occupied  at  the  moment 
which  we  have  described,  excepting  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  filled  by  Nicephorus  Briennius,  the  hus- 
band of  the  fair  Anna  Comneiia.    To  his  negligence 
and  absence  was  perhaps  owing  the  angry  spot  on 
the  brow  of  his  fair  bride.   Beside  her  on  the  platform 
were  two  white-robed  nymphs  of  her  household; 
female  slaves,  in  a  word,  who  reposed  themselves  on 
their  knees  on  cushions,  when  their  assistance  wai 
not  wanted  as  a  species  of  living  book-desks,  to  su6 
port  and  extend  the  parchment  rolls,  in  which  the 
Princess  recorded  her  ow  n  wisdom,  or  from  which 
she  quoted  that  of  others.    One  of  these  young  maid- 
ens, called  Astarie,  was  so  distinguished  as  a  calti- 
grapher,  or  beautiful  writer  of  various  alphabets  and 
..».«.. ^.,x>.    ..^,  ......J,    u.....   a  ^,..u  vy.    .,v.w.,.p-uvyw...n,    languages,  that  she  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  as  a 

Dptmng  into  what  proved  to  be  a  principal  apart-    present  to  the  Caliph,  (who  could  neither  read  nor 
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write,)  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  him 
into  peace.  Violante,  iisiiaUy  called  the  Muse,  the 
other  attendant  of  the  Princess,  a  mistress  of  the  vocal 
and  instnunental  art  of  music,  was  actually  sent  in  a 
compliment  to  soothe  the  temper  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
the  Archduke  of  Apulia,  who  beinj?  aged  and  stone- 
deaf,  afid  the  girl  under  ten  years  old  at  the  time,  re- 
turned the  valued  present  to  the  imperial  donor,  and, 
with  the  selfishness  which  was  one  of  that  wily  Nor- 
man's oharacteristicSj  desired  to  have  sorne  one  sent 
him  who  could  contjitnite  to  his  pleasure,  instead  of  a 
twanglini?  squallins  infant. 

Beneath  these  elevated  seats  there  sat,  or  reposed 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  such  favourites  as  were  ad- 
mitted. The  patriarch  Zosimus,  and  one  or  two  old 
men,  were  permitted  the  use  of  certain  lowly  stools, 
which  were  the  only  seats  prepared  for  the  learned 
members  of  the  prmcess's  evening,  parties,  as  they 
would  have  been  called  in  our  days.  As  for  the 
younater  magnates,  the  honour  of  bemg  permitted  to 
|oin  the  imperial  conversation  was  expected  tp  render 
them  far  superior  to  the  paltry  accommodation  of  a 
joint  stool.  Five  or  si.\  courtiers,  of  ditTerent  dress 
and  ages,  might  compose  the  party,  who  either  stood, 
or  relieved  their  posture  by  kneeling,  along  the  verge 
of  an  adorned  fountain,  which  shed  a  niist  of  such 
very  small  rain  as  to  dispel  almost  insensibly,  cooling 
the  fragrant  breeze  which  breathed  from  the  flowers 
and  shrubs,  -that  were  so  disposed  as  to  send  a  waste 
of  sweets  around.  One  goodly  old  man,  named  Mi- 
chael Agelastes,  big,  burly,  and  dressed  like  an  an- 
cient Cynic  philosoptier,  was  distinguished  by  assum- 
ing, in  a  great  measure,  the  ragged  garb  and  mad 
bearing  oflhat  sect,  and  by  his  inflexible  practice  of 
the  strictest  ceremonies  e.xigible  by  the  Imperial 
family.  He  was  known  by  an  atTectation  of  cynical 
principle  and  language,  and  of  republican  philosophy 
Btrangely  contradicted  by  hi?  practical  deference  to 
the  great.  It  was  wonderful  how  longr  this  man. 
now  si.xty  years  old  and  upwards,  disdained  to  avail 
himself  of  the  accustomed  privilege  of  leaning,  or 
supporting  his  limbs,  and  with  what  regularity  he 
maintained  either  the  standing  posture  or  that  of  ab- 
solute kneeling;  but  the  first  was  so  much  his  usual 
attitude,  that  he  acquired  among  his  court  friends  the 
name  of  Elephas,  or  the  F.lepnant,  because  the  an- 
cients had  an  idea  that  the  half-reasoning  animal,  as 
it  is  called,  has  joints  incapable  of  kneeling  down. 

"Yet  I  have  seen  them  kneel  when  I  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Gymnosophists,"  said  a  person  pre- 
sent on  the  evening  of  Hereward's  introduction. 

"To  take  up  their  master  on  their  shoulders?  so 
will  ours,"  said  the  Patriarch  Zosimus,  with  the 
slight  sneer  which  was  the  nearest  advance  to  a  sar- 
casm that  the  etiquette  of  the  Greek  court  permitted ; 
for  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  it  would  not  have 
offended  the  Presence  more  surely,  literally  to  have 
drawn  a  poniard,  than  to  e.xcbange  a  repartee  in  the 
imperial  circle.  Even  the  sarcasm,  such  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  thought  censurable  by  that  cererno- 
nious  court  in  any  but  the  Patriarch,  to  whose  high 
rank  some  license  was  allowed. 

Jiist  as  he  had  thus  far  offended  decorum,  Achilles 
Tatius,  and  his  soldier  Hereward,  entered  the  apart- 
ment. The  former  bore  him  witli  even  more  than 
his  usual  degree  of  courtliness,  as  if  to  set  his  own 

food-breeding  off  by  a  comparison  with  the  inexpert 
earing  of  his  follower  ;  while,  nevertheless,  he  had 
a  secret  pride  in  exhibiting,  as  one  under  his  own  im- 
mediate and  distinct  command,  a  man  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  consider  as  one  of  the  finest  soldiers 
in  the  army  of  Alexius,  whether  appearance  or  reality 
were  to  be  considered. 

Some  astonishment  followed  the  abrupt  entrance 
of  the  new  comers.  Acuilles  indeed  gliaed  into  the 
presence  with  the  easy  and  quiet  extremity  of  respect 
which  intimated  his  habitude  m  these  regions.  But 
Hereward  started  on  his  entrance,  and  perceiving 
himself  in  coriipany  of  the  court,  nastily  strove  to 
..  remedy  his  disorder.  His  commander,  throwing 
round  a  scarce  visible  shrug  of  apology,  made  th;n  a 
C9nfidential  and  monitory  sign  to  Hereward  to  mind 
his  conduct.  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  should 
doff  hia  hftimet  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.    But 


the  Anglo-Saxon,  unaccnsfomed  to  interpret  ooscure 
inferences,  naturally  tliouglit  of  his  military  duties, 
and  advanced  in  front  of  the  Emperoi,  as  when  he 
rendered  his  military  homage.  He  made  reverence 
with  his  knee,  half  touched  his  cap,  and  then  recov- 
ering and  shouldering  his  axe,  stood  in  advance  of  the 
imperial  chair,  as  if  on  duty  as  a  sentinel. 

A  gentle  smile  of  surprise  went  round  the  circle  as 
they  gazed  on  the  manly  appearance,  and  somewhat 
unceremonious  but  martial  deportment  of  the  north- 
ern soldier.  The  various  spectators  around  consultec 
the  Emperor's  face,  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
to  take  the  intrusive  manner  of  the  Varangian's  en- 
trance as  matter  of  ill-breeding,  and  manifest  their 
horror,  or  whether  they  ought  rather  to  consider  the 
bearing  of  the  life-guardsman  as  indicating  blunt  and 
manly  zeal,  and  therefore  to  be  received  with  applause 

It  was  soine  little  time  ere  the  Emperor  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  strike  a  key-note,  as  was  usual 
upon  such  occasions.  Alexius  Comnenus  had  been 
wrapt  for  a  moment  into  some  species  of  slumber,  or 
at  least  absence  of  mind.  Out  of  this  he  had  been 
startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Varangian  ; 
for  though  he  was  accustomed  to  commit  the  outer 
guards  of  the  palace  to  this  trusty  corps,  yet  the 
deformed  blacks  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  who 
sometimes  rose  to  be  ministers  of  state  and  com- 
manders of  armies,  were,  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  interior  of  the  palace. 
Alexius,  therefore,  awakened  from  his  slumber,  and 
the  military  phrase  of  his  daughter  still  ringing  in  his 
ears  as  she  was  reading  a  descnption  of  the  great 
historical  work,  in  which  she  had  detailed  the  conlhcts 
of  his  reign,  felt  somewhat  unprepared  for  the  entrance 
arid  military  deportment  of  one  of  the  Saxon  guard, 
with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate,  in  gene- 
ral, scenes  of  blows,  danger,  and  death. 

After  a  troubled  glance  around,  his  look  rested  on 
Achilles  Tatius.  "  Why  here,"  he  said,  "  trusty  Fol- 
lower ?  why  this  soldier  here  at  this  time  of  night  T' 
Here,  of  course,  was  the  moment  for  modelling  the 
visages,  regis  ad  excmplum ;  but,  ere  the  Patriarch 
could  frame  his  countenance  into  devout  apprehension 
of  danger,  Achilles  Tatius  had  spoken  a  word  or  two, 
which  reminded  Alexius'  memory  that  the  soldier  had 
been  brought  there  by  his  own  special  orders.  "  Oh, 
ay  I  true,  good  fellow,  said  he,  smoothing  his  troubled 
brow  ;  "  we  had  forgot  that  passage  among  the  cares 
of  state."  He  then  spoke  to  the  Varangian  with  a 
countenance  more  frank,  and  a  heartier  accent,  than 
he  used  to  his  courtiers;  for,  to  a  despotic  monarch, 
a  faithful  life-guardsman  is  a  person  of  confidence, 
while  an  officer  of  high  rank  is  always  in  somedegrea 
a  subject  of  distrust.  "  Ha !"  said  he,  "  our  worthy  An- 
glo-Dane, how  fares  he  ?"  This  unceremonious  salu- 
tation surprised  all  but  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Hereward  answered,  accompanyins;  his  words  with  a 
military  obeisance  which  partook  of  heartiness  rather 
than  reverence,  with  a  loud  unsubdued  voice,  which 
startled  the  presence  still  more  that  the  language  was 
Saxon,  which  these  foreigners  occasionally  used, 
"  Wats  hael,  Kaisar  mirrigiind  viachtigh  !" — that 
is.  Be  of  good  health,  stout  and  mighty  Emperor. 
'Tne  Emperor,  with  a  smile  of  intelligence,  to  show 
he  could  speak  to  his  guards  in  their  own  foreign 
languasre,  replied  by  tlie  well-known  coiuiter-signal— 
"  D7%7ik  had  !" 

Immediately  a  page  brought  a  silver  goblet  of  wine. 
The  Ehiiperor  put  his  lips  to  it,  though  he  scarce 
tasted  the  liquor,  then  commanded  it  to  be  handed  to 
Hereward,  and  bade  the  soldier  drink.  The  Sa.xon 
did  not  wait  till  he  was  desired  a  second  time,  but 
took  off  the  contents  without  hesitation.  A  gentle 
smile,  decorous  as  the  presence  required,  passed  ovej 
the  assembly,  at  a  feat  which,  though  by  no  rneans 
wonderful  in  a  hyperborean,  seemed  prodigious  in  'So 
estimation  of  the  moderate  Greeks.  Alexius  himself 
laughed  more  loudly  than  his  courtiers  thought  might 
be  becoming  on  their  part,  and  nuistering  what  few 
words  of  Varangian  he  possessed,  which  he  eked  out 
with  Greek,  demanded  of  his  life-guardsman — "Well, 
my  bold  Briton,  or  Edward,  as  men  call  thee,  dost  thou 
know  the  flavour  of  that  wine?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Varangian,  without  chaog* 
32* 
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of  countenance,  "I  tasted  it  once  before  at  Laodi- 
cea" 

Here  his  officer,  AchiHes  Tatius,  became  sensible 
that  his  soldier  approached  deHcate  grpund,  and  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  gain  his  attention,  in  order  that 
he  miirht  furtively  convey  to  him  a  hint  to  be  silent, 
or  at  least  to  take  heed  what  he  said  in  such  a  pres- 
ence. But  the  soldier,  who,  with  proper  military  ob- 
servance, continued  to  nave  his  eye  and  attention  fixed 
on  the  Emperor,  as  the  prince  whom  he  w'as  bound 
to  answer  or  to  serve,  saw  none  of  the  hints,  which 
Achilles  at  length  suffered  to  become  so  broad,  that 
Zosimus  and  the  Protospathaire  exchanged  expres- 
sive glances,  as  calling  on  each  other  to  notice  the 
by-play  of  the  leader  of  the  Varangians. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  dialogue  between  the  Em- 
peror and  his  soldier  continued  : — "  How,"  said 
Alexius,  "  did  this  draught  relish,  compared  with  the 
former?" 

■'  There  is  fairer  company  here,  my  liege,  than  that 
of  the  Arabian  archers,"  answered  Hereward,  vvith  a 
look  and  bow  of  instinctive  good-breeding;  "  Never- 
theless, there  lacks  the  flavour  which  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  dust  of  the  combat,  with  the  fatigue  of  wield- 
ing such  a  weapon  as  this  (advancing  his  axe)  "  for 
eieht  hours  together,  give  to  a  cup  of  rare  wine." 

"^'  Another  deficiency  there  might  be,"  said  Age- 
lastes  the  Elephant,  "  provided  I  am  pardoned  hint- 
mg  at  it,"  he  added,  with  a  look  to  the  throne.—"  it 
might  be  the  smaller  size  of  the  cup  compared  with 
that  at  Laodicea." 

"  By  Taranis,  you  say  true,"  answered  the  hfe- 
^uardsman  ;  "  at  Laodicea  I  used  my  helmet." 

"  Let  us  see  the  cups  compared  together,  good 
friend,"  said  Agelastes,  continuing  his  raillery,  "  that 
we  mav  be  sure  thou  hast  not  swallowed  the  pre- 
sent goblet  ;  for  I  thought,  from  the  manner  of  the 
draught,  there  was  a  chance  of  its  going  down  with 
its  contents." 

"  There  are  some  things  which  I  do  not  easily  swal- 
low," answered  the  Varangian,  in  a  calm  and  indifler- 
ent  tone;  "  but  they  must  come  from  a  younger  and 
more  active  man  than  you." 

The  company  again  smiled  to  each  other,  as  if  to 
hint  that  the  philosopher,  though  also  parcel  wit  by 
profession,  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 

The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  interfered-;"  Nor 
did  I  send  for  thee  hither,  good  fellow,  to  be  baited  by 
idle  taunts." 

Here  Agelastes  shrunk  back  in  the  circle,  as  a 
hound  that  has  been  rebuked  by  the  huntsman  for 
babbling— and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  had 
indicated  bv  her  fair  features  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
patience, at  length  spoke — "Will  it  then  please  you, 
mv  imperial  and  much-beloved  father,  to  inform  those 
blessed  with  admission  to  the  Muses'  temple,  for 
what  it  is  that  you  have  ordered  this  soldier  to  be 
this  night  admitted  to  a  place  so  far  above  his  rank  in 
life?  Permit  me  to  say,  we  ought  riot  to  waste,  in 
frivolous  and  silly  jests,  the  time  which  is  sacred  to 
the  welfare  of  the  empire,  as  every  moment  of  your 
leisure  must  be." 

"Our  daughter  speaks  wisely,"  said  the  Empress 
Irene,  who,  like  most  mothers  who  do  not  possess 
much  talent  themselves,  and  are  not  verj'  capable  of 
estimating  it  in  others,  was,  nevertheless,  a  great 
admirer  of  her  favourite  daughter's  acconiplisliments, 
and  ready  to  draw-  them  out  on  all  occasions.  "Per- 
mit me  to  remark,  that  in  this  divine  and  selected 
palace  of  the  Muses,  dedicated  to  the  studies  of  our 
well-beloved  and  highly-gifted  daughter,  whose  pen 
n-ill  preserve  your  reputation,  our  most  imperial  hus- 
band, till  the  desolation  of  the  universe,  and  which 
enlivens  and  delights  this  society,  the  very  fi.'wer  of 
the  wiis  of  our  sublime  court ; — "  permit  me  to  say, 
that  we  have,  merely  by  admitting  a  single  life-gnards- 
rtian,  given  our  conversation  the  character  of  that 
which  distinguishes  a  barrack." 

Now  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  had  the  same 
feeling  with  many  an  honest  man  in  ordinary  life 
when  his  wife  begins  a  long  oration,  especially  asihe 
Empress  Irene  did  not  always  retain  the  observance 
consistent  with  his  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy, 
■1  though  especially  severe  in  exacting  it  from  all 


others,  in  reference  to  her  lord.  There'ere,  though  he 
had  felt  some  pleasure  in  gaining  a  short  release  from 
the  monotonous  recitation  '^f  the  Princess's  history, 
he  now  saw  the  necessity  oi  resuming  it,  or  of  listen- 
ing to  the  matrimcmial  eloquence  of  the  Empress, 
He  sighed,  therefore,  as  he  said,  I  crave  your  par- 
don, good  our  Imperial  spouse,  and  our  daughter 
born  m  the  purple  chamber.  1  remember  me,  our 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter,  thr.t  last 
night  you  wished  to  know  the  particulars  oJ'  the 
battle  of  Laodicea.  with  the  heathenish  .Arabs,  whom 
Heaven  confound.  And  for  certain  considerations 
which  moved  ourselves  to  add  other  inquiries  to  OLr 
own  recollection,  Achilles  Tatius,  our  most  trusty 
Follower,  was  commissioned  to  introduce  into  thia 
place  one  of  those  soldiers  under  his  command,  being 
such  a  one  whuse  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
could  best  enable  him  to  remark  wnat  passed  around 
him  on  that  remarkable  and  bloody  day.  And  this  I 
suppose  to  be  the  man  brought  to  us  foi;  that  purpose." 

"If  lam  permitted  to  speak,  and  live,"  answered 
the  Follower,  "your  Imperial  Highness,  with  those 
divine  Princesses,  whose  name  is  to  us  as  those  of 
blessed  saints,  have  in  your  presence  the  flower cfmy 
Anglo-Danes,  or  whatsoever  unbaptized name  is  given 
to  my  soldiers.  He  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  barbarian  of 
barbarians:  for  alihoueli  in  birth  and  breeding  unfit 
to  soil  witn  his  feet  tTie  carpet  of  this  precinct  of 
accomplishment  and  eloquence,  he  is  so  brave — so 
trusty— so  devotedly  attacned — and  so  unhesitatingly 
zealous,  that" 

"Enough,  good  Follower,"  said  the  Emperor;  "let 
us  only  know  that  he  is  cool  and  observiint,  not  con- 
fused and  fluttered  during  close  battle,  as  we  have 
sometimes  observed  in  you  and  other  great  com- 
manders—and, to  speak  truth,  have  even  felt  in  our 
imperial  self  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Which  dif- 
ference in  man's  constitution  is  not  owing  to  any 
inferiority  of  courage,  but,  in  us,  to  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  our  own  safety  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  number 
of  duties  which  at  once  devolve  on  us.  Speak  tlitn, 
and  speak  quickly,  Tatius:  for  I  discern  that  our 
dearest  consort,  and  our  tlirice  fortunate  daughter 
born  in  the  imperial  chamber  of  purple,  seem  to  wax 
somewhat  impatient." 

"Hereward,"  answered  Tatius,  "is  as  composod 
and  observaniin  battle,  as  another  in  a  festivedance. 
The  dust  of  war  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ;  and  he 
will  vrove  his  worth  in  combat  against  any  four 
others,  (Varangians  excepted,^  who  shall  term  ihen>- 
selves  vour  Imperial  Highness  s  bravest  servants." 

"Follower,"  said  the  Emperor  with  a  displeased 
look  and  tone,  "  instead  of  instructing  these  poor, 
ignorant  barbarians  in  the  rules  and  civilization  of  our 
enlightened  empire,  you  foster,  by  such  boastful 
words,  the  idle  pride  and  fury  of  their  temper,  which 
hurries  them  into  brawls  with  the  legions  of  other 
foreign  countries,  and  even  breeds  quarrels  among 
themselves." 

"If  my  mouth  mav  be  opened  in  the  way  of  most 
humble  excuse,'  said  the  Follower,  "  I  would  presume 
to  reply,  that  I  but  an  hour  hence  talked  with  this 
poor  ignorant  Anglo-Dane,  on  the  paternal  care  with 
which  the  Imperial  Majesty  of  Greece  regards  the 
preservation  of  that  concord  which  unites  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  standard,  and  how  desirous  he  is  to  pro- 
mote that  harmony,  more  especially  amongst  the 
various  nations  who  have  the  happiness  to  serve  you, 
in  spite  of  the  bloodthirsty  quarrels  of  the  Franks, 
and  other  northern  men,  who  are  never  free  from  civil 
broil.  I  think  the  poor  vouth's  understanding  can 
bear  witness  to  this  mucli  in  my  behalf."  He  then 
looked  towards  Hereward,  who  gravely  inclined  his 
head  in  token  of  assent  to  what  his  captain  said.  His 
ex(  use  thus  ratifi(  d.  Achilles  proceeded  in  his  apology 
more  firinlv.  "Wnat  I  have  said  even  now  was 
spoken  without  consideration;  for,  instead  of  pre- 
tending tlint  this  Hereward  would  face  four  of  your 
Imperial  Highness's  servants,  I  ought  to  huve  said, 
that  he  was  willing  to  defy  six  of  your  Imperial 
]Maj(?ty's  most  deadly  fnenu'cs,  and  permit  them  to 
chiiose  every  circumstance  of  time,  arms,  and  placo 
ttf  coDibat." 
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"That  hath  a  better  sound,"  said  the  Emperor; 
'and  in  truth,  for  the  information  of  my  dearest 
daughter,  who  piously  has  undertaken  to  record  the 
thiriiis  which  I  have  Been  the  blessed  means  of  doin" 
for  the  empire,  I  earnestly  wish  that  she  should 
remember,  that  though  the  sword  of  Alexius  hath  not 
slept  in  hs  sheath,  yet  he  hath  never  sought  his  own 
aggrandizement  of  fame  at  the  price  of  bloodshed 
among  his  subjects." 

"I  trust,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  "that  in  my  hum- 
ble sketch  of  the  life  of  the  princely  sire  froin  whom  I 
derive  my  existence,  I  have  not  forgot  to  notice  his 
love  of  peace,  and  care  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiery,  and 
abiiorrence  of  the  bloody  manners  of  the  heretic 
Franks,  as  one  of  his  most  distinguishing  character- 
istics." 

Assuming  then  an  attitude  more  commanding,  as 
CHIC  who  was  about  to  claim  the  attention  of  tlie  com- 
pany, the  Princess  inclined  her  head  gently  around  to 
the  audience,  and  taking  a  roll  of  parchment  from  the 
fair  amanuensis,  which  she  had,  in  a  most  beautil'ul 
handwriting,  engrossed  to  her  mistress's  dictation, 
Anna  Comnena  prepared  to  read  its  contents. 

At  this  moment,  the  eyes  of  tlie  Princess  rested  for 
an  instant  on  the  barbarian  Hereward,  to  whom  she 
deigned  this  greeting — ''  Valiant  barbarian,,  of  whom 
my  fancy  recalls  some  memory,  as  if  in  a  dream,  thou 
art  now  to  hear  a  work,  which,  if  the  author  be  put 
into  comparison  with  the  subject,  might  be  likened  to 
a  portrait  of  Alexander,  in  executing  which,  some 
inferior  daubei*  has  usurped  the  pencil  of  Apelles;  but 
which  essay,  however  it  may  appear  unworthy  of  the 
sulijec  in  the  eyes  of  many,  must  yet  command  some 
envy  in  those  who  candidly  consider  its  contents,  and 
the  diiiiculty  of  portraying  the  great  personage  C()n- 
cerning  whom  it  is  written.  Still,  1  pray  thee,  give 
thine  attention  to  what  I  have  now  to  read,  since  this 
account  of  the  battle  of  Laodicea,  the  dL-tails  thereof 
being  principally  derived  from  his  Imperial  Highness, 
my  excellent  father,  from  the  altogether  vali  mt  Pro- 
tospathaire,  his  invincible  general,  together  with 
Achilles  Tatius,  the  faithful  Follower  of  our  victorious 
Enipfcror.  inav  nevertheless  be  in  some  circumstances 
ina^cuiate.  For  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  the  high 
orfices  of  those  great  commanders  retain  them  at  a 
distance  from  some  particularly  active  pans  of  the 
fray,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  cool  and 
accurate  opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
whole,  and  transmit  their  orders,  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  any  thoughts  of  personal  safely.  Even  so, 
brave  barbarian,  in  the  art  of  emhroiacry,  (marvel  not 
that  we  are  a  proficient  in  that  mechanical  process, 
since  it  is  patronised  by  Minerva,  whose  studies  we 
aft'ect  to  follow,)  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  entire  web,  and  commit  to  our  maidens 
and  others  the  execution  of  particular  parts.  Thus, 
in  the  same  manner,  thou,  valiant  Varangian,  being 
engaged  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  affray  before 
Laodlc^^a.  mayst  point  out  to  us,  the  unworthy  histo- 
rian ot  so  renowned  a  war,  those  chances  which 
befell  where  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  where  the 
fate  of  war  was  decided  by  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
Therefore,  dread  not,  thou  bravest  of  the  axe-men  to 
whom  we  owe  that  victory,  and  so  many  others,  to 
correct  any  mistake  or  misapprehension  which  we 
may  have  been  led  mto  concerning  the  details  of  that 
glorious  event." 

"Madam,"  said  the  Varangian,  "I  shall  attend  with 
diligence  to  what  your  Highness  may  be  pleased  to 
read  to  me;  although,  as  to  presuming  to  blame  the 
history  of  a  Princess  born  in  the  purple,  far  be  such  a 

E resumption  from  me;  still  less  would  it  become  a 
arbaric  Varangian  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  military 
conduct  of  the  Emperor,  by  whom  he  is  liberally  paid, 
or  of  the  commander,  by  whom  he  is  well  treated. 
Before  a^i  action,  if  our  advice  is  required,  it  is  ever 
faithfully  tendered ;  but  according  to  my  rough  wit, 
our  censure  after  the  field  is  fought  would  be  more 
invidious  than  useful.    Touching  the  Protospathaire, 

'^  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  general  to  absent  himself  from 
dose  action,  I  can  safely  say,  or  swear,  were  it  neces- 
sary, that  the  invincible  commander  was  never  seen 
by  me  within  a  javelin's  cast  of  aught  that  looked 

.  like  danger.' 


This  speech,  boldly  and  bluntly  delivered,  had  a 
general  efl'ect  on  the  company  present.  The  Empe- 
ror himself,  and  Achilles  Tatiu.s,  looked  like  men  who 
had  got  off  from  a  danger  better  than  they  expected. 
The  Protospathaire  laboured  to  conceal  a  movement 
of  resentment.  Agelastes  whispered  to  the  Patn- 
arch,  near  whom  he  was  placed,  "The  northern  bat- 
tle-axe lacks  neither  point  nor  edge." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Zosimus,  "let  us  hear  how  this  is  to 
end  ;  the  Princess  is  about  to  speak." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

We  heard  the  Tecbir,  so  thes?  Arabs  call 
Tlieir  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  acclaim 
They  cliallengeri  Heaven,  as  if  dem.uidina  comuest. 
Tlie  battle  joiii'd,  and,  tlirougli  the  baib'rous  herd, 
Piglit,  figlit  I  and  Paradise  l  was  all  Iheir  cry. 

The  Siege  of  DcmntMt, 

The  voice  of  the  northern  soldier,  althoLija  m&- 
dified  by  feelings  of  respect  to  the  Emperor,  and 
even  atiachnieiit  to  his  captain,  had  more  of  a  tone 
of  blunt  sincerity,  nevertheless,  than  was  usually 
heard  by  the  sacred  echoes  of  the  imperial  palace; 
and  though  liie  Princess  Anna  Comnena  began  to 
think  that  she  had  invoked  the  opinion  of  a  severe 
judge,  she  was  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  de- 
ference of  his  manner,  that  his  respect  was  of  a  cha 
racter  more  real,  and  his  applausCi  should  she  gain  it. 
would  prove  more  truly  flattering,  than  the  gilded 
ass-nt  of  the  whole  court  of  her  father.  She  gazed 
with  some  surprise  and  attention  )n  Hereward,  al- 
ready described  as  a  very  handsonie  young  man,  and 
felt  the  natural  desire  to  please  which  is  easily  created 
in  the  mind  towards  a  fine  person  of  the  othor  sex. 
His  attitude  was  easy  and  bold,  but  neither  clownish 
nor  uncourtly.  His  title  of  a  barbarian,  placed  hira 
at  once  free  from  the  forms  of  civilized  life,  and  the 
rules  of  artificial  politeness.  But  his  character  fov 
valour,  and  the  noble  self-confidence  of  his  bearing, 
gave  him  a  deeper  interest  than  would  have  been  ac- 
quired by  a  more  studied  and  anxious  address-,  c:'  t> 
excess  of  reverential  awe- 
In  shor»,  thePrincess  .A.nna  Comnena,  high  in  rank 
as  she  was,  and  born  in  the  imperial  purple,  which 
she  herself  deemed  the  first  of  all  attributes,  felt  her- 
self, nevertheless,  in  preparing  to  resume  the  recita- 
tion of  herhistorv,  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  this  rude  soldier,  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  courteous  audience.  She  knew  them  well,  it  is 
true,  and  felt  nowise  solicitous  about  the  applause 
which  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  was  su^p  to  re- 
ceive with  full  hands  from  those  of  the  Grecian  court 
to  whom  she  m-ght  choose  to  communicate  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  father's  daughter.  But  she  had  now 
a  judge  of  a  new  character,  whose  applause,  if  be- 
stowed, must  have  something  in  it  intrinsically  real. 
since  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  affecting  his  head 
or  his  heart. 

It  was  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
that  the  Princess  was  somewhat  longer  than  usual 
in  finding  out  the  passage  in  the  roll  of  history  at 
which  she  purposed  to  commence.  It  was  also  no- 
iiced,  that  she  began  her  recitation  with  a  diffidence 
and  embarrassment  suiprising  to  the  noble  hearers, 
who  had  often  seen  her  in  full  possession  of  her  pre- 
sence of  mind  before  what  they  conceived  a  more 
distinguished,  and  even  more  critical  audience. 

Neither  were  the  circnmstaiices  of  the  Varangian 
such  as  rendered  the  scene  indifferent  to  him.  Anna 
Comnena  had  indeed  attained  her  fifth  lustre,  and 
that  is  a  period  after  which  Grecian  beauty  is  under- 
stood to  commence  its  decline.  How  long  she  had 
passed  that  critical  period,  was  a  secret  to  all  but  thu 
trusted  ward-women  of  the  purple  chamber.  Enou-fi. 
that  it  was  afiirpned  by  the  popular  tongue,  and  seemed 
to  be  attested  by  that  bent  towards  philosophy  and 
literature,  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  coiigenial  to 
beauty  in  its  earlier  buds,  to  amount  to  one  or  twn 
years  more.     She  might  be  seven-and-twenty. 

Still  Anna  Comnena  was,  or  kad  very  lately  been, 
a  beauty  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  must  be  supposed 
to  have  still  retained  charms  to  captivate  a  barbarian 
of  the  north ;  if,  indeed  he  himself  was  not  carefiii  tfl 
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maintain  a  heedful  recollection  of  the  inimeasurahle 
distance  between  them.  Indeed,  even  this  recollection 
irnght  hardly  have  saved  Hereward  from  the  charms 
of  this  enchantress,  bold,  free-born,  and  fearless  as 
he  was ;  for,  during  that  time  of  strange  revolutions, 
(here  were  many  mstances  of  successful  generals 
Bharins  the  couch  of  imperial  princesses,  whom  per- 
haps they  had  themselves  rendered  vvidows,  in  order 
to  rnake  way  for  their  own  pretensions.  But,  besides 
tlie  influence  of  other  recollections,  which  the  leader 
may  learn  hereafter,  Hereward  thouijh  flattered  by 
the  unusual  degree  of  attention  whic-li  the  Princess 
bestowed  upon  liim,  saw  in  her  only  the  daughter  of 
his  Emperor  and  adopted  liege  lord,  and  the  wife  of  a 
noble  prince,  whoin  reason  and  duty  alike  forbade 
him  to  think  of  in  any  other  lisht. 

It  was  after  one  or  two  preliminary  efforts  that  the 
Princess  Anna  began  her  reading,  with  an  uncertain 
voice,  whicli  gained  strength  and  fortitude  as  she 
proceeded  with  the  following  passage  from  a  well- 
known-part  of  her  history  of  AlexiusComnenus,  but 
which  unfortunately  has  not  been  republished  in  the 
Byzantine  historians.  The  narrative  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  the  antiquarian 
reader;  and  the  author  hopes  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  learned  wprld  for  the  recovery  of  a  curious  frag- 
ment, which,  without  his  exertions,  must  probably 
have  passed  to  the  gulf  of  total  oblivion. 


THE  RETREAT  OF  LAODICEA. 

KOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CESS comn^na's  history  of  her  father. 

"The  sun  had  betaken  himself  to  his  bed  in  the 
ocean,  ashamed,  it  would  seem,  to  see  the  immortal 
army  of  our  most  sacred  Emperor  Alexius  surrounded 
by  those  barbarous  hordes  of  unbelieving  barbarians, 
who,  as  describee  in  our  last  chapter,  had  occupied 
the  various  passes  both  in  front  and  rear  of  the  Ro- 
mans,* secured  during  the  preceding  night  by  the 
wily  barbarians.  Although,  therefore,  a  triumphant 
course  of  advance  had  brought  us  to  this  point,  it  now 
became  a  serious  arid  doubtful  question  whether  our 
victorious  eagles  might  be  able  to  penetrate  any  far- 
ther into  the  country  of  the  enemy,  or  even  to  retreat 
with  safety  into  their  own. 

The  extensive  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor  with 
military  affairs,  in  which  he  exceeds  most  living 
princes,  had  induced  him  on  the  preceding  evening, 
to  ascertain,  with  marvellous  exactitude  and  foresight, 
the  precise  position  of  the  enemy.  In  this  most  ne- 
cessary service  he  employed  certain  light-armed  bar- 
barians,*whose  habits  and  discipline  had  been  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  wilds  of  Syria ;  and,  if  I  am 
required  to  speak  according  to  the  dictation  of  Truth, 
eeeing  she  ought  always  to  sit  upon  the  pen  of  a  his- 
torian, I  must  needs  say  they  were  infidels  like  their 
eneniies;  faithfully  attached,  however,  to  the  Roman 
service,  and.  as  I  bcheve,  true  slaves  to  the  Emperor, 
to  whom  iiiey  communicated  the  information  re- 
quired by  him  respecting  the  position  of  his  dreaded 
opponent  Jezdegerd.  These  men  did  not  bring  in 
their  information  till  long  after  the  hour  when  the 
Emperor  usually  betook  himself  to  rest. 

"Notwithstanding  this  derangement  of  his  most 
sacred  time,  our  imperial  father,  who  had  postponed 
the  ceremony  of  disrobing,  so  important  were  the 
necessities  cf  the  moment,  continued,  until  deep  in 
the  night,  to  hold  a  council  of  his  wisest  chiefs,  men 
whose  depth  of  judgment  might  have  saved  a  sinking 
world,  and  who  now  consulted  what  was  to  be  done 
under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
ihey  were  now  placed.  And  so  great  was  the  iir- 
cency,  that  all  ordinary  observances  of  the  house- 
hold were  set  aside,  since  I  have  heard  from  those 
who  witnessed  the  fact,  that  the  royal  bed  was  dis- 
•jlayed  in  the  very  room  where  the  couircil  assembled, 
and  that  the  sacred  lamp,  called  the  Light  of  the 
Council,  and  which  always  burns  when  the  Emperor 
presides  in  person  over  the  deliberations  of  his  ser- 
vants, was  for  that  night— a  thing  unknown  in  our 
annals— fed  with  unperfumed  oil ! !  " 

•  More  propor'.y  termed  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  follow  the  pbr(V>«- 
«  OCT  >f  tlie  mf  authoroea. 


The  fair  speaker  here  threw  her  fine  form  into  an 
attitude  which  expressed  holy  horror,  and  the  hearers 
intimated  their  sympathy  in   the  exciting  cause  by 
corresponding  signs  of  interest ;  as  to  which  we  need       j 
only  say,  that  the  sigh  of  Achilles  Tatius  was  the      |{ 
most  pathetic ;    while  the  groan  of  Agelastes   tne      1 
Elephant  was  deepest  and  most  tremendously  bes- 
tial in  its  sound.    Hereward  seemed  little  moved, 
except  by  a  slight  motion  of  surprise  at  the  wonder 
expressed    by   the  others.     The    Princess,   having 
allowed  due  time  for  the  sympathy  of  her  hearers  to 
exhibit  itself,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  In  this  melancholy  situation,  when  even  the  best- 
established  and  most  sacred  rites  of  the  imperial 
household  gave  wa,y  to  the  necessity  of  a  hasty  pro-  ' 
vision  for  the  morrow,  the  opinions  of  the  counsellors 
were  different,  according  to  their  tempers  and  habits; 
a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  may  be  remarked  as  likely 
to  happen  among  the  best  and  wisest  on  such  occa- 
sions of  doubt  and  danger. 

"I  do  not  in  this  place  put  down  tho  names  and 
opinions  of  those  whose  counsels  were  proposed  and 
rejected,  herein  paying  respect  to  the  secrecy  and 
freedom  of  debate  justly  attached  to  the  imperial 
cabinet.  Enough  it  is  to  say,  that  some  there  were 
who  advised  a  speedy  attack  upon  the  enemy,  in  the 
direction  of  our  original  advance.  Others  thouglit  it 
was  safer,  and  might  be  easier,  to  force  our  vvay  to 
the  rear,  and  retreat  by  the  same  course  which  had 
brought  us  hither;  nor  must  it  be  concealed,  that 
there  were  persons  of  unsuspected  fidelity,  "vlio  sro- 
posed  a  third  course,  safer  indeed  than  thijot.hers, 
but  totally  alien  to  the  mind  of  our  most  iriagnani- 
moiis  father.  They  recommended  that  a  tontiden- 
tial  slave,  in  company  with  a  minister  of  the  interior 
of  oui  imperial  palace,  should  be  sent  to  the  tent  of 
.fezdegerd,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  what  tcrmc'  the 
barbarian  would  permit  our  triumphant  father  to  re- 
treat in  safety  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  On 
learning  such  opinion,  our  imperial  father  was  heard  to 
exclaim. '  Sancta  Sophia!'  being  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  aajuiation  which  he  has  been  known  to  permit 
himself,  and  was  apparently  about  to  say  something 
violent  both  concerning  the  dishonour  of  the  advice, 
and  the  cowardice  of  those  by  whom  it  was  preferred, 
when,  recollecting  the  mutability  of  human  things, 
and  the  misfortune  of  several  of  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious predecessors,  some  of  whom  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender  their  sacred  persons  to  the  infidels  in  the 
same  jiegion,  his  Imperial  Majesty  repressed  his 
generous  feelings,  and  only  suffered  his  army  coun- 
sellors to  understand  his  sentiments  bv  a  speech,  in 
which  he  declared  so  desiierate  and  so  dishonourable 
a  course  would  be  the  last  which  he  would  adopt 
even  in  the  last  extremity  of  danger.  Thus  did  the 
judgment  of  this  mighty  Prince  at  once  reject  counsel 
that  seemed  shameful  to  his  arrns,  and  thereby  en- 
courage the  zeal  of  his  troops,  while  privately  ho  kept 
this  postern  in  reserve,  which  in  utmost  need  might 
serve  for  a  safe,  though  not  altogether,  in  less  urgent 
circumstances,  an  honourable  retreat. 

"  When  the  discussion  had  reached  this  melancholy 
crisis,  the  renowned  Achilles  Tatius  arrived  with  the 
hopeful  intelligence,  that  he  himself  and  some  sol- 
diers of  his  corps  had  discovered  an  opening  on  the 
left  flank  of  our  present  encampment,  by  \vhich, 
making  indeed  a  considerable  circuit,  by  reaching,  if 
wc  marched  with  vigour,  tlw  town  of  Laodicea,  we 
might,  by  falhng  back  on  our  resources,  be  la  some 
measure  in  surety  from  the  enemy. 

"  So  soon  as  tliis  ray  of  hope  darted  on  the  ttou-     ,. 
bled  mind  of  our  gracious  father,  he  proceeded  to   jll 
make  such  arrangements  as  might  secure  the  full   'IJ 
benefit  of  the  advantage.    His  Imperial  Higliness 
would  not  permit  the  brave  Varangians,  whose  bat- 
tle-axes he  accounted  the  flowerof  his  imperial  army, 
to  take  the  advanced  post  of  assailants  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.    He  repressed  the  love  of  battle  by 
which  these  generous  foreigners  have  been  at  all 
times  distinguished,  and  directed   that  th(!  Syrian 
forces  m  the  army,  who  have  been  before  mrntioned, 
shoidd  be  assembled  with  as  little  noise  as  possioie 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  deserted  pass,  with  instructions 
to  occupy  it.    The  good  genius  of  the  empire  sug- 
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^sted  that,  as  their  speech,  arms,  and  appearance 
reseinMed  those  of  the  enemy,  they  mii^lit  be  per- 
mitted unopposed  to  take  post  in  thedetile  with  their 
lighl-arined  forces,  and  thus  secure  it  for  the  passage 
of  the  rest  of  the  army,  of  which  he  proposed  that 
the  Varangians,  as  immediately  attached  to  his  own 
sacred  person,  should  form  the  vanguard.  The  well- 
known  battalions,  termed  tlie  Immortals,  caine  ne.xt, 
comprising  the  giosa  of  the  army,  and  forming  the 
centre  and  rear.  Achilles  Tatius,  the  (aithful  Fol- 
lower of  his  royal  Master,  although  mortitied  liiat  he 
was  not  permitted  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  rear, 
which  he  had  proposed  for  himself  and  his  valiant 
troops,  as  the  post  of  danger  at  the  lime,  chei'rfuUy 
acquiesced,  nevertheless,  in  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Emperor,  as  most  fit  to  efi'ect  the  im- 
perial safety,  and  that  of  the  army. 

"The  imperial  orders  as  they  were  sent  instantly 
abroad,  were  in  like  manner  executed  with  the  rea- 
diest punotuahty,  the  rather  that  they  indicated  a 
course  of  safety  which  had  been  almost  despaired  of 
even  by  the  oldest  soldiers.  During  the  dead  period 
of  time,  when,  as  the  divine  Homer  tells  us,  gods 
and  men  are  alike  asleep,  it  was  found  that  the  vigi- 
lance and  prudence  of  a  single  individual  had  pro- 
vided safety  for  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  pinna- 
cles of  the  mountain  passes  were  scarcely  touched 
by  the  earhest  beams  of  the  dawn,  when  these  beams 
were  also  retlected  from  the  steel  caps  and  spears  of 
the  Syrians,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  named 
Monastras.  who,  with  his  tribe,  had  attached  himself 
to  the  empire.  The  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  his 
faithf'ii  Varangians,  defiled  through  the  passes,  in 
order  to  gain  that  degree  of  advance  on  the  road  to 
the  city  of  Laodicea  which  was  desired,  so  as  to 
avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  barbarians. 

"It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  daik  mass  of 
northern  warriors,  wlio  now  led  the  van  of  the 
army,  moving  slowly  and  steadily  through  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  around  the  insulated  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  surmounting  the  gentler  acclivities, 
liKe  the  course  of  a  strong  and  miglity  river  ;  while 
the  loose  bands  of  archers  and  javelin-men,  armed 
after  the  eastern  manner,  were  dispersed  on  the 
steep  sides  of  the  defiles,  and  might  be  compared  to 
light  foam  upon  the  edge  of  the  torrent.  In  the 
midst  of  the  squadrons  of  the  hfe-guard  migiit  be 
seen  the  proud  war-horse  of  his  Imperial  ^Majesty, 
which  pawed  the  earth  indignantly,  as  if  impatient  at 
the  delay  which  separated  him  from  his  august  bur- 
den. The  Emperor  Alexius  himself  travelled  in  a 
litter,  borne  by  eight  strong  African  slaves,  that  he 
might  rise  periectly  refreshed  if  the  annv  should  ba 
overtaken  by  the  enemy.  The  vahant  Achilles  Tatius 
rode  near  the  couch  of  his  master,  that  none  of  those 
limiinous  ideas,  by  which  our  august  sire  so  often 
decided  the  fate  of  battle,  might  be  lost  for  want  of 
instant  communication  to  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  execute  them.  I  may  also  say,  that  there  were 
close  to  the  litter  of  the  Emperor,  three  or  four  car- 
riages of  the  same  kind ;  one  prepared  for  the  Moon, 
as  she  may  be  termed,  of  the  universe,  the  gracious 
Empress  Irene.  Among  the  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  was  that  which  contained  the  authoress 
of  this  history,  unworthy  as  she  may  be  of  distinction, 
save  as  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  and  sacred  per- 
sons whom  the  narration  chiefly  concerns.  In  this 
manner  the  imperial  army  pressed  on  through  the 
dangerous  defiles,  where  their  march  was  exposed  to 
insults  from  the  barbarians.  They  were  happily 
cleared  without  any  opposition.  When  we  came  to 
the  descent  of  the  pass  which  looks  down  on  the 
city  of  Laodicea,  the  sagacity  of  the  Emperor  com- 
manded the  van — which,  though  the  soldiers  com- 
posing the  same  were  heavily  armed,  had  hitherto 
marched  extremely  fast— to  halt,  as  well  that  they 
themselves  might  lake  some  repose  and  refreshment, 
as  to  give  the  rearward  forces  times  to  come  up,  and 
close  various  gaps  which  the  rapid  movement  of 
those  in  front  had  occasioned  in  the  line  of  march. 

"The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  eminently 
beautiful,  from  the  small  and  conjparativelv  insigni- 
ficant ridge  of  hills  which  melt  irregularly  tfown  into 
iie  plains  stretching  between  the  pass  wliich  we  oc- 
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cupied  and  Laodicea.  The  town  was  aliout  one 
hundred  stadia  distant,  and  s'>me  of  our  more  san- 
guine warriors  pretended  that  they  could  already 
discern  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  glittering  in  the 
early  beams  of  the  sun,  which  had  not  as  yet  risen 
high  into  the  horizon.  A  mountain  torrent,  which 
found  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  rocK,  that 
yawned  to  give  it  birth,  as  if  struck  by  the  rod  of  thu 
prophet  Moses,  poured  its  liquid  treasure- down  to  tha 
more  level  country,  nourishing  herbage,  and  even 
large  trees,  in  its  descent,  until,  at  the  distance  ot 
some  four  or  five  miles,  the  stream,  at  least  in  dry 
seasons,  was  lost  amid  heaps  of  sand  and  stones, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  marked  the  strength  and 
furv  of  Its  current. 

''It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  comforts  of  the  companions  and  guar- 
dians of  his  march.  The  trumpets  from  time  to  time 
gave  license  to  various  parties  of  the  Varangians  to 
lay  down  tneir  arms,  to  eat  the  food  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  them,  and  quench  their  thirst  at  the  pure 
stream,  which  poured  its  bounties  down  the  hill,  or 
they  might  be  seen  to  extend  their  bulky  forms  upon 
the  turi  around  them.  The  Emperor,  his  most  serene 
spouse,  and  the  princesses  and  ladies,  were  also 
served  with  breakfast,  at  the  fountain  formed  by  the 
small  brook  in  its  very  birth,  and  which  the  reverent 
feelings  of  the  soldier's  ha  I  left  unpolluted  by  vukar 
touch,  for  the  use  of  that  family,  emphatically  said  to 
be  born  in  the  purple.  Our  beloved  husband  was 
also  present  on  this  occasion,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  detect  one  of  the  disasters  of  the  day.  For, 
although  all  the  rest  of  the  repast  had  been,  by  the 
dexterity  of  the  officers  of  the  imperial  mcuih,  so 
arranged,  even  on  so  awful  an  occasion,  as  to  exhibit 
little  difference  from  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the 
household,  yet,  vvhen  his  Imperial  Highness  called 
for  wine,  behold,  not  only  was  the  sacred  liquor, 
dedicated  to  his  own  peculiar  imperial  use,  wholly 
exhausted  or  left  behind,  but,  to  use  the  language  of 
Horace,  not  the  vilest  Sabine  vintage  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  so  that  his  Imperial  Highness  was  glad  to 
accept  the  offer  of  a  rude  Varangian,  who  profi'ered 
his  modicum  of  decocted  barley,  whicii  these  barba- 
rians prefer  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  Emperor, 
nevertheless,  accepted  of  this  coarse  tribute." 

"Insert,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  hitherto 
either  plunged  in  deep  contemplation,  or  in  an  inci- 
oient  slumber,  "insert,  I  say,  these  very  words: 
'  And  with  the  heat  of  the  morning,  and  anxiety  of  so 
rapid  a  march,  with  a  numerous  enemy  in  his  rear, 
the  Emperor  was  so  thirsty,  as  never  m  his  life  to 
think  beverage  more  delicious.'  " 

In  obedience  to  her  imperial  father's  orders,  the 
Princess  resigned  the  manuscript  lo  the  beautiful 
slave  bv  whom  it  was  written,  repeating  to  the  fair 
scribe  the  commanded  addition,  requiring  her  to  note 
it,  as  made  by  the  express  sacred_  command  of  tha 
Emperor,  and  then  proceeded  thiis  :-7"3Iore  I  had 
said  here  respecting  the  favourite  liquor  of  your 
Imperial  Higlmess's  faithful  Varangians;  ut  your 
Highness  having  once  graced  it  with  a  word  tf  com- 
mendation, this  ail,  as  thev  call  it,  doubtless  because 
removing  all  disorders,  which  they  term  'ailments,' 
becomes  a  theme  too  lofty  for  the  discussion  of  any 
inferior  person.  Suffice  k  to  say,  that  thus  were  we 
all  pleasantly  engaged,  the  ladies  and  slaves  trying 
to  find  some  amusement  for  the  imperial  ears ;  the 
soldiers,  in  a  long  line  down  the  ravine,  seen  in  dif- 
ferent postures,  some  straggling  to  the  vyatercourse, 
some  keeping  guard  oyer  tiie  arms  of  their  comrades, 
in  which  duty  they  relieved  each  other,  while  body 
after  body  of  the  remaining  troops,  under  command 
of  the  Protospathaire,  and  particularly  those  called 
Immortals,*  joined  the  main  a  my  as  they  came  up. 
Those  soldiers  who  were  already  exhausted,  v.-ere 
allowed  to  take  a  short  repose,  after  which  they  were- 
sent  forward,  with  directions  to  advance  steadily  on 
the  road  to  Laodicea ;  while  their  leader  was  instruct 
ed,  so  soon  as  he  should  open  a  free  coinmunicatiori 

'  The  A.davaroi.  or  immortals  of  the  army  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  a  select  body,  so  named,  in  imitation  of  !.'!♦ 
ancient  Persians.  Tliey  were  tirst  embodies*,  itcoarcij^  £C 
Ducdnge,  by  Alichael  Ducas. 
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witn  that  city,  to  send  thither  a  command  for  rein- 
forcements and  refre?hinents,  not  forgetting  fitting 
provision  of  the  sacrea  wine  for  the  imperial  mouth. 
Accordingly,  the  Roman  bands  of  Immortals  and 
others  had  resumed  their  march,  and  held  some  way 
on  their  journey,  it  being  the  imperial  pleasure  that 
the  Varangians,  lately  the  vanguard,  should  now 
form  (he  rear  jf  the  whole  army,  so  as  to  bring  off  in 
safely  the  Sj"rian  light  troops,  by  whom  the  hilly  pass 
was  stiil  occupied,  when  we  heard  upon  the  other 
side  of  this  defile,  which  we  had  traversed  with  so 
mucli  safety,  the  awful  sound  of  the  Leli.es,  as  the 
Arabs  name  their  shout  of  onset,  though  in  what 
Janguage  it  is  expressed  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
Perchance  some  in  this  audience  may  enlighten  my 
ignorance." 

"May  I  speak  and  live?"  snid  the  Acoulouthos 
Achilles,  proud  of  his  literary  knowledge,  "  the  words 
are,  Alia  illn  alia,  Mohamcd  resoul  al(a*.  These,  or 
something  like  them,  contain  the  .\rabs'  profession 
of  faith,  which  they  always  call  out  when  they  join 
battle;  I  have  heard  them  many  times." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  Emperor  ;  ''  and  as  thou 
didst,  I  warrant  me,  1  have  sometimes  wished  myself 
any  where  else  than  within  hearing." 

All  the  circle  were  alive  to  hear  the  answer  of 
Achilles  Taiius.  He  was  too  good  a  courtier,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  imprudent  reply.  "It  was  my 
duty,"  he  replied,  "to  desire  to  be  as  near  your  Im- 
perial Highness,  as  your  faithful  Follower  ought, 
wherever  you  might  wish  yourself  for  the  time." 

Agelastes  and  Zosiiiius  exchanged  looks,  and  the 
Princess  Anna  Comnena  proceeded  in  her  recita- 
tion. 

"  The  cause  of  these  ominous  sounds,  which  came 
in  wild  confusion  up  the  rocky  pass,  were  soon  ex- 
plained to  us  by  a  dozen  cavaliers,  to  whom  the  task 
of  bringing  intelligence  had  been  assigned. 

"  These  informed  us,  that  the  barbarians,  whose 
host  had  been  dispersed  around  the  position  in  which 
we  had  encamped  the  preceding  day,  had  not  been 
enabled  to  get  their  forces  together  until  our  light 
troops  were  evacuating  the  post  they  had  occupied 
for  securing  tlie  retreat  of  our  ariny.  They  were  then 
drawing  off  from  the  lops  of  the  hills  into  the  pass 
itself,  when,  in  despite  of  the  rockv  ground,  they 
were  charged  furiously  by  .lezdcgi-rd.  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  his  followers,  wliicli,  after  repeated 
exertions,  he  had  at  length  brought  to  operate  on  the 
rear  of  the  Syrians.  Notwithstanding  that  the  pass 
was  unfavourable  for  cavalry,  the  personal  exertions 
of  the  infidel  chief  made  his  followers  advance  wiih 
a  degree  of  resolution  unknown  to  the  Syrians  of  the 
Roman  army,  v.'ho,  finding  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  their  companions,  formed  the  injurious  idea  that 
they  were  left  there  to  be  sacrificed,  and  thought  of 
flight  in  various  directions,  rather  than  of  a  combined 
find  resolute  resistance.  The  state  of  affairs,  iherc- 
'fore,  at  the  further  end  of  the  pass,  was  lessfavoura- 
ible  than  we  could  wish,  and  those  whose  curiosity 
idesired  to  see  something  which  might  be  termed  the 
Tout  of  the  rear  of  an  army,  beheld  the  Syrians  pur- 
sued from  the  hill  tops,  overwhelmed,  and  individu- 
ally cut  down  and  made  prisoners  by  the  bands  of 
■caitiff  .Mussulmen. 

"His  Imperial  Highness  looked  upon  the  scene  of 
battle  for  a  few  minutes,  and.  much  commoved  at 
what  he  saw,  was  somewhat  hasty  in  his  directions 
to  the  Varangians  to  resume  their  arms,  and  precipi- 
tate their  march  towards  Lnodicea:  whereupon  one 
of  those  northern  soldiers  said  boldiv,  though  in  op- 
position to  the  imperial  command,  'If  we  attempt  to 
go  hastily  down  this  hill,  our  rear-guard  will  be  con- 
fused, not  only  by  our  own  hurry,  hut  by  these  run- 
away scoundrels  of  r  yrians,  who  in  their  headlong 
fligut  will  not  fail  to  mix  themselves  among  our 
r&nKs.  Let  tvvo  hundred  Varangians,  who  will  live 
and  die  for  the  honour  of  England,  abide  in  the  very 
throat  of  this  pass  with  me,  while  the  rest  escoit  the 
Kmperor  to  this  Laodicc^a,  or  whatever  it  is  called. 
We  may  perish  in  our  defence,  but  we  shall  die  in  our 
jiuty ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  we  shall  furni.'h 

•it."  Q^  is  God— Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God." 


such  a  meal  as  will  stay  the  stomach  of  these  yelp- 
ing hounds  from  seeking  any  farther  baiuiuet  this 
day.' 

"  My  imperial  father  at  once  discovered  the  import- 
ance of  this  advice,  thoueh  it  niade  iiini  well  nigh 
weep  to  see  with  what  unshrinking  fidelity  these  pooi 
barbarians  pressed  to  fill  up  the  number  of  those  who 
w;ere  to  undertake  this  desperate  duty— with  what 
kindness  tliey  took  leave  of  tiieir  comrades,  and  with 
what  jovial  shouts  they  followed  their  sovereign  with 
their  eyes  as  he  proceeded  on  his  march  down  the 
hill,  leaving  them  behind  to  resist  and  perish.  The 
Imperial  eyes  were  filled  with  tears;  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  amid  the  tenor  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  Empress,  and  I  myself,  forgot  our  rank  in 
paying  a  similar  tribute  to  these  bold  and  self-de- 
voted men. 

"  We  left  their  leader  carefully  arraying  his  handful 
of  comrades  in  defence  of  the  pass,  where  the  middle 
path  was  occupied  by  their  centre,  while  their  wings 
on  either  side  were  so  disposed  as  to  act  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  should  he  rashlv  press  upon 
such  as  appeared  opposed  to  him  in  the  road.  We 
had  not  proceeded  half  way  towards  the  plain,  when 
a  dreadful  shout  arose,  in  which  the  yells  of  the 
Arabs  were  mingled  with  the  deep  and  more  regular 
shout  which  these  strangers  usually  repeat  thrice,  as 
well  when  bidding  hail  to  their  commanders  and 
princes,  as  when  in  the  act  of  engaging  in  battle. 
Many  a  look  was  turned  back  by  their  comrades, 
and  many  a  form  was  seen  in  the  ranks  which  might 
have  claimed  the  chisse!  of  a  sculptor,  while  the  sol- 
dier hesitated  whether  to  follow  the  line  of  his  duty, 
which  called  him  to  march  forward  with  his  Empe- 
ror, or  the  impulse  of  courage,  which  prompted  him 
to  rush  back  to  join  his  companions.  Discipline,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  the  main  body  marched  on. 

"  An  hour  had  elapsed,  during  which  we  heard, 
from  time  to  time,  the  noise  of  battle,  when  a 
mounted  Varangian  presented  himself  at  the  side  ol 
the  Emperor's  htter.  The  horse  \yas  covered  with 
foam,  and  had  oiivioiisiy,  from  his  trappings,  the 
fineness  of  hi?  limbs,  and  the  smalliiess  of  his  joints, 
been  the  charger  of  some  chief  of  the  desert,  which 
had  fallen  by  the  chance  of  battle  into  the  possession 
of  the  iiorthern  warrior.  The  broad  axe  which  the 
Varangian  bore  was  also  stained  with  blood,  and  the 
paleness  of  death  itself  was  upon  his  countenance. 
These  marks  of  recent  battle  were  held  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  irregularity  of  his  salutation,  while  he 
exclaimed,— 'Noble  Prince,  the  Arabs  are  defeated, 
and  you  may  pursue  your  march  at  more  leisure.' 

"  '  Where  is  Jezdegerd  ?'  said  the  Emperor,  who 
had  many  reasons  for  dreading  this  celebrated 
chief. 

"  'Jezdegerd,'  continued  the  Varangian,  'is  where 
brave  men  are  who  fall  in  their  duty.' 

"  'And  that  is — '  said  the  Emperor,  impatient  to 
know  distinctly  the  fate  of  so  formidable  an  adver- 
sary  

"  '  Where  I  am  now  goirig,'  answered  the  faithful 
soldier,  who  dropped  from  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and 
exiiireo  at  the  feet  of  the  litter  bearers. 

The  Emperor  called  to  his  attendants  to  see  that 
the  body  of  this  faithful  retainer,  to  whom  he  des- 
tined an  honourable  sepulchre,  was  not  left  to  the, 
jackal  or  vulture  ;  and  some  of  bis  biethien,  vha 
.Anglo-Saxons,  among  M'hom  he  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  repute,  raised  the  body  on  their  shoulders,  and 
resumed  their  march  with  this  additional  eticimi- 
hrance,  prepared  to  fiiiht  for  their  precious  burden. 
like  the  valiant  Menelnus  for  the  body  of  Palroclus.' 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  here  naturallf 
ppused;  for,  having  attained  what  she  probably  con- 
sidered as  the  rounding  of  a  period,  she  was  willing 
to  gather  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  her  •audience 
Indeed,  but  that  she  had  been  intent  upon  her  own 
manuscript,  the  emotions  of  the  foreign  soldier  iraist 
have  more  early  attracted  her  attention.  In  ths 
beginning  of  her  recitation,  he  had  retaitied  the  SHnie 
attitude  which  he  had  at  first  assumed,  stiff  and  rigid 
as  a  sentinel  upon  duly,  atid  apparently  remembering 
nothing,  save  that  he  was  performing  that  duty  in 
presence  of  the  imperial  court.    As  Uic  nan  a  live 
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odvanced,  however,  he  nppeared  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  what  was  read.  The  anxious  fears  expressed 
by  the  various  leaders  in  tiie  niidiiiglu  council,  he 
listened  to  with  a  smile  of  suppressed  contempt,  and 
he  almost  laughed  at  the  praises  bestowed  urion  the 
'eader  of  his  own  corps,  Achilles  Taiiiis.  Nor  did 
the  name  of  the  Emviercr,  though  listened  to  res- 
pectfully, sain  that  ajjplaiise  for  which  his  daughter 
ibiiicht  so  Tiard,  and  used  so  much  exagseraiion. 

Hitherto  the  Varaiigian's  eountenatice  indicated 
very  slis:hily  any  internal  emotions;  but  they  appear- 
ed to  take  a  deeper  hold  on  his  mind  as  she  came  to 
the  description  of  the  halt  after  the  main  army  had 
cleared  the  pass;  the  unexpected  advance  of  the 
Arabs  ;  the  retreit  of  the  co'umn  which  escorted 
the  Emperor;  and  the  account  of  the  distant  en- 
ga,i!;ement.  He  lost,  on  hearing  the  narration  of 
these  events,  the  rit;id  and  constrained  look  of  a 
soldier,  who  listened  to  the  history  of  his  Emperor 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  he  would  have 
mounted  guard  at  his  palace.  His  colour  began  to 
come  and  go;  his  eyes  to  fill  and  to  sparkle;  his 
limbs  to  become  more  agitated  than  their  owner 
seemed  to  assent  to;  and  his  whole  appearance  was 
changed  into  that  of  a  listener,  highly  interested  by 
the  recitation  which  he  hears,  and  insensible,  or  for- 
getful, of  whatever  else  is  passing  before  him,  as 
well  as  of  the  quality  of  those  who  are  present. 

As  the  historian  proceeded,  Hereward  became  less 
able  to  conceal  his  agitation  ;  and  at  the  moment  the 
Princess  looked  rouni.  his  feelings  became  so  acute, 
that,  forgetting  where  he  was,  he  dropped  his  ponder- 
ous axe  upon  the  floor,  and,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  exclaimed, — "  My  unfortunate  brother  !" 

All  were  startled  by  the  clang  of  the  falling  w-ea- 
pon,  and  several  persons  at  once  attempted  to  inter- 
fere, as  called  upon  to  explain  a  circumstance  so  unu- 
sual. Achilles  Tatius  made  some  small  progress  in 
a  speech  designed  to  apologize  for  the  rough  mode 
of  venting  his  sorrows  to  which  Hereward  had 
given  way,  by  assuring  the  eminent  persons  present, 
that  the  poor  uncultivated  barbarian  was  actually 
younger  brother  to  him  who  had  commanded  and 
fallen  at  the  memorable  defile.  The  Princess  said 
nothing,  but  was  evidL-ntly  struck  and  affected,  and 
not  ill-pleased,  perhaps,  at  having  given  rise  to  feel- 
ings of  interest  so  flattering  to  her  as  an  authoress. 
The  others,  each  in  their  character,  uttered  incohe- 
rent words  of  w'hat  was  meant  to  be  consolation  ; 
for  distress  which  flows  from  a  natural  cause,  gene- 
rally attracts  sympathy  even  from  the  most  artificial 
characters.  The  voice  of  Alexius  silenced  all  these 
imperfect  speakers :  "  Hah,  my  brave  soldier,  Ed- 
ward !"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I  must  have  been  blind 
that  I  did  not  sooner  recognise  thee,  as  I  think  there 
is  a  memorandum  entered,  respecting  five  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  due  from  us  to  Edward  the  Varangian  ; 
we  have  it  in  our  secret  scroll  of  such  liberalities  f^r 
which  we  stand  indebted  to  our  servitors,  nor  shall 
the  payment  be  longer  deferred." 

"Not  to  me,  if  it  may  please  you,  my  liege,"  said 
the  Anglo-Dane,  hastily  composuig  his  countenance 
into  its  rough  gravity  of  lineament,  "lest  it  should 
be  to  one  wiio  can  claim  no  interest  in  your  imperial 
munificence.  My  name  is  Hereward ;  that  of  Ed- 
ward is  borne  by  tiiree  of  my  companions,  all  of 
them  as  likely  as  I  to  have  deserved  your  Highness's 
reward  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty." 

Manvasign  was  made  by  Tatius  in  order  to  guard 
-his  soldier  against  the  folly  of  declining  the  liberality 
of  the  Emperor.  Agelastes  spoke  more  plainly  : 
"Young  man,"  he  said,  "rejoice  in  an  honour  so 
Hnexpijcted,  and  answer  henceforth  to  no  other  name 
save  tliai  of  Edward,  by  which  it  hath  pleased  the 
light  of  the  world,  as  it  poured  a  ray  upon  thee,  to 
distinguish  thee  from  other  barbarians.  What  is  to 
thee  the  fontstone,  or  the  priest  ofliciating  thereat, 
«houldst  thou  have  derived  from  either  any  e[)ithet 
.different  from  that  by  which  it  hath  now  pleased  the 
Emperor  to  distinguish  thee  from  the  common  mass 
of  iiumanity,  and  bv  which  proud  distinction  thou 
Ithasi  now  a  right  to  be  known  ever  afterwards'/" 
:n  "Hereward  was  the  name  of  my  father."  said  the 
soldier,  who  had  now  altogether  recovered  his  com- 


posure. "  I  cannot  abandon  it  while  I  honour  his 
memory  in  death.  Edward  is  the  title  of  my  com- 
rade— I  must  not  run  the  risk  of  usurping  his  inte- 
rest." 

"Peace  all!"  intcTrupted  the  Emperor.  "  If  we 
have  made  a  mistake,  we  are  rich  enough  to  right  it: 
nor  shall  Hereward  be  the  poorer,  if  an  Edward  sihall 
be  found  to  merit  this  gratuity." 

"  Voiir  Highness  may  trust  that  to  your  affec- 
tionate consort,"  answered  the  Empress  Irene. 

"  His  most  sacn  d  Highness,"  said  the  Princess 
Anna  Comnena,  "  is  so  avariciously  desirous  to  do 
whatever  is  good  and  gracious,  that  he  leaves  no 
room  even  for  his  nearest  connexions  to  display  ge- 
nerosity or  munificence.  Nevertheless,  I,  in  my  de- 
gree, will  testify  my  gratitude  to  this  brave  man  ;  for 
where  his  exploits  are  mentioned  in  this  history,  I 
will  cause  to  be  recorded, — '  This  feat  was  done  hy 
Hereward  the  Anglo-Dane,  whom  it  hath  pleased 
his  Imperial  jMajesty  to  call  Edward.'  keep  this, 
good  youth,"  she  continued,  bestowing  at  the  same 
time  a  ring  of  price,  "in  token  that  we  will  not  forget 
our  engagement." 

Hereward  accepted  the  token  with  a  profound 
obeisance,  ami  a  discomposure  which  .lis  station  ren- 
dered not  unbecoming.  It  was  obvious  to  most  per- 
sons present,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  beautiful  Prin- 
cess was  expressed  in  a  manner  more  acceptable  to 
the  yoiithful  life-guardsman,  than  that  of  Alexins 
Comnenus.  He  took  the  ring  with  great  demon- 
stration of  thankfulness:  "Precious  relic  !"  he  said, 
as  he  saluted  this  pledge  of  esteem  by  pressing  it  to 
his  lips  ;  "  we  may  not  remain  long  together,  but  be 
assured,"  bending  reverently  to  the  Prmcess,  "that 
death  alone  shall  part  us." 

"Proceed  our  princely  daughter,"  said  the  Empress 
Irene;  "you  have  done  enough  to  show  that  valour 
is  precious  to  her  who  can  confer  fame,  whether  it 
be  found  in  a  Roman  or  a  barbarian." 

The  Princess  resumed  her  narrative  with  some 
slight  appearance  of  embarrassment. 

"Our  movement  upon  Laodicea  was  now  restimed, 
and  continued  with  good  hopes  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  march.  Yet  instinctively  we  could 
not  help  casting  our  eyes  to  the  rear,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  direction  in  which  we  feared  attack.  At 
length,  to  our  surprise,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  was  visi- 
ble on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  half  way  betwixt  us 
and  the  place  at  which  we  had  halted.  Some  of  the 
troops  who  composed  our  retreating  body,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  rear,  began  to  exclaim,  '  The 
Arabs  !  the  Arabs  !'  and  their  march  assumed  a  more 
preeipitiite  character  wdien  they  believed  the.'iiselves 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  But  the  Varangian  guanJs 
affirmed  with  one  voice,  that  the  dust  was  raised  by 
the  remains  of  their  own  comrades,  who,  left  in  tlie 
defence  of  the  pass,  had  marched  off  after  having  so 
valiantly  maintained  the  station  intiusted  to  them. 
They  fortified  their  opinion  by  professional  remarks 
that  the  cloud  of  dust  was  more  concentrated  than 
if  raised  by  the  Arab  horse,  and  they  even  pretended 
to  assert,  from  their  knowledge  of  such  cases,  that 
the  number  of  their  comrades  had  been  much  di- 
minished in  the  action.  Some  Syrian  horsemen, 
despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  approaching  body 
brought  intelligence  corresponding  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Varangians  in  every  particular.  The  portion 
of  the  body-guard  had  beaten  back  the  Arabs,  and 
their  gallant  leader  had  slain  their  chief  Jezdegerd, 
in  which  service  he  was  mortally  wounded,  as  this 
history  hath  already  mentioned.  The  survivors  of 
the  detachmiMit,  diminished  by  one  half,  were  now 
on  their  march  to  join  the  Emperor,  as  fast  as  the 
encundjrance  of  bearing  their  wounded  to  a  place  of 
safety  would  permit. 

"The  Emperor  Alexius,  with  one  of  those  brilliant 
and  benevolent  ideas  which  mark  his  paternal  ejia- 
racter  towards  his  soldiers,  ordered  all  the  liner.-., 
even  that  for  his  own  most  sacred  use,  to  be  instaiiily 
sent  back  to  relieve  the  bold  Varangians  of  t!ie  la&n. 
of  bearing  the  wounded.  The  shqu's  of  the  Varan- 
gians' gratitude  may  be  more  easily  conceiveu  irnii 
described,  when  they  beheld  the  Emneror  himself  de- 
scend from  his  litter,  like  an  ordinary  cavalier,  a'lc. 
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assume  liis  war-horse,  at  the  same  time  that  the  i  northerly  defile,  and  placed  himself  in  ambuscade  in 
most  sacred  Empress,  as  well  as  the  authoress  of    the  wooded  plain  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  hope 


this  history,  with  other  princesses  born  in  the  purple, 
mounted  upon  mules,  m  order  to  proceed  upon  the 
inarch,  while  tlieir  litters  were  unhesitatingly  as- 
signed for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  men. 
This  was  indeed  a  mark,  as  well  of  military  sagacity 
as  of  humanity;  for  the  relief  aflbrdcd  to  the  bearers 
of  the  wounded,  enabled  the  survivers  of  those  who 
had  defended  the  defile  at  the  fountain  to  join  us 
sjoner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

"  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  see  those  men  who  had 
left  us  in  the  full  splendour  which  military  equipment 
£,aves  to  youth  and  strength,  again  appearing  in  di- 
minished numbers — iheir  armour  shalterecl — their 
shields  full  of  arrows — their  offensive  weapons  mark- 
ed with  blood,  and  they  themselves  exhibiting  all  the 
signs  of  desperate  and  recent  battle.  Nor  was  it  less 
Mteresting  to  remark  the  meeting  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  engaged,  with  the  comrades  whom  they  had 
rejoined.  The  Emperor,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
trusty  .A.cou!outhos,  permitted  them  a  few  moments 
to  leave  their  ranks,  and  learn  from  each  other  the 
fate  of  the  battle. 

"As  the  two  bands  mingled,  it  seemed  a  meeting 
where  grief  and  joy  had  a  contest  together.  The 
most  rugged  of  these  barbarians. — and  1  who  saw  it 
can  bear  witness  to  the  fact, — as  he  welcomed  with  a 
grasp  of  his  strong  hand  some  comrade  whom  he 
nad  given  up  for  lost,  had  his  large  blue  eyes  filled 
witii  tears  at  hearing  of  the  loss  of  some  one  whom 
he  had  hoped  might  have  survived.  Other  veterans 
reviewed  the  standards  which  had  been  in  the  conflict, 
satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  all  been  brought 
back  in  honour  and  safety,  and  counted  the  fresh 
arrow-shots  with  which  lliey  had  been  pierced,  in 
addition  to  similar  marks  of  former  battles.  All  were 
loud  in  the  praises  of  the  brave  young  leader  they  had 
lost,  nor  were  tke  acclamations  less  general  in  laud 
of  him  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  who 
brought  up  the  party  of  his  deceased  brother — and 
whom,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  few  words  which 
seemed  apparently  interpolated  for  the  occasion,  "I 
now  assure  of  the  high  honour  and  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  author  of  this  history — that 
is,  I  would  say,  by  every  meriiber  of  the  imperial 
family — for  his  gallant  services  in  such  an  important 
crisis." 

Having  hurried  over  her  tribute  to  her  friend  the 
Varangian,  in  which  emotions  mingled  that  are  not 
willingly  expressed  before  so  many  hearers,  Anna 
Comneiia  proceeded  with  composure  in  the  part  of 
her  history  which  was  less  personal. 

'■  We  had  not  much  time  to  inakeinoreobservations 
on  what  passed  among  those  brave  soldiers;  for  a 
few  minutes  having  been  allowed  to  their  feelings, 
the  trumpet  sounded  the  advance  towards  Laodicea, 
and  we  soon  beheld  the  town,  now  about  four  miles 
from  us,  in  fields  which  were  chiefly  covered  with 
trees.  Apparently  the  garrison  had  already  some 
notice  of  our  approach,  for  carts  and  wains  were 
seen  advancing  from  the  gales  with  refreshments, 
which  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  length  of  the  march, 
and  columns  of  dust,  as  well  as  the  want  of  water, 
had  rendered  of  the  last  necessity  to  us.  The  sol- 
diers joyfully  mended  their  i^ace  in  order  to  meet  th-e 
sooner  with  the  supplies  of  which  they  stood  so  much 
in  need.  But  as  the  cup  doth  not  carry  in  all  cases 
the  liouj'  treasure  to  the  lips  for  which  it  was  in- 
tendeu,  however  much  it  may  be  longed  for,  what 
was  our  mortification  to  behold  a  cloud  of  Arabs 
issue  at  full  gallop  from  the  wooded  plain,  betwixt 
the  Roman  army  and  the  city,  and  throw  tliemselyes 
upon  the  waggons,  slaying  the  drivers,  iind  making 
havock  and  spoil  of  the  contents !  This,  we  after- 
■waids  learned,  was  a  body  of  the  enemy,  headed 
Dy  Varanes,  equal  in  military  fame,  among  those 
intidels,  to  Jezdegerd,  Ins  slain  brother.  When  this 
chieftain  saw  that  it  was  probable  that  the  Varan- 
gians would  succeed  in  their  desperate  defence  of  the 
pass,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
cavairy  :  and  as  these  infidels  are  mounted  on  horses 
anraatched  either  in  speed  or  wind,  performed  a  long 
circuit,  traversed  the  stony  ridge  of  hills  at  a  more 


of  making  an  unexpected  assault  upon  the  Emperor 
and  his  army,  at  the  very  time  when  they  might  be 
supposed  to  reckon  upon  an  undisputed  retreat.  Thii* 
surprise  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  and  it  ia 
not  easy  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  con- 
sequence, had  not  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
train  of  waggons  awakened  the  unbridled  rapacity  of 
the  Arabs,  in  spite  of  their  commander's  prudence, 
and  attempts  to  restrain  them.  In  this  manner  tha 
proposed  ambuscade  was  discovered. 

"  But  Varanes,  willing  still  to  gain  some  advantage 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  assembled  aa 
many  of  his  horsemen  as  could  be  collected  from  tha 
spoil,  and  pushed  forward  towards  the  Romans,  who 
had  stqpt  short  on  tiieir  march  at  so  unlooked  for  an 
apparition.  There  was  an  unccrtaintv'  and  wavering 
in  our  first  ranks  which  made  their  hesitation  known 
even  to  so  poor  a  judge  of  military  demeanour  as 
myself.  On  the  contrary,  the  Varangians  joined  in 
a  unanimous  cry  of  '  Bills'*  (that  is,  in  their  language, 
battle-a.xes)  'to  the  front !'  and  the  Emperor's  most 
gracious  will  acceding  to  their  valorous  desire,  they 
pressed  forward  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the 
column.  I  can  hardly  say  how  this  manceuvre  was 
executed,  but  it  was  doubtless  by  the  ■wise  directions 
of  my  most  serene  fiither,  <iistinguished  for  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  upon  such  difficult  occasions.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  much  facilitated  by  the  good-will  of  t.he 
troops  themselves;  the  Roman  bands,  called  the  Im- 
mortals, showing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  no  less  desire 
to  fall  into  the  rear,  than  did  the  Varangians  to  oc- 
cupy the  places  which  the  immortals  left  vacant  in 
front.  The  manceuvre  was  so  happily  executed,  that 
before  Varanes  and  his  Arabs  had  arrived  at  the  van 
of  our  troops,  they  found  it  occujiied  by  the  inflexible 
guard  of  northern  soldiers.  I  might  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  called  upon  them  as  sure  evi- 
dences of  that  which  chanced  upon  the  occasion. 
But  to  confess  the  truth,  my  eyes  were  little  used  to 
look  upon  such  sights ;  for  of  Varanes's  charge  I  only 
beheld,  as  it  were,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  rajjidly 
driven  forward,  through  which  were  seen  the  glitter- 
ing points  of  lances,  and  the  waving  plumes  of  tur- 
baned  cavaliers  imi^erfectly  visible.  The  techir  was 
so  loudly  uttered,  that  I  was  scarcely  aware  that 
kettle-drums  and  brazen  cymbals  were  sounding 
in  concert  with  it.  But  this  wilu  and  outrageous 
storm  was  met  as  effectually  as  if  encountered  by  a 
rock. 

"  The  Varangians,  unshaken  by  the  furious  charge 
of  the  Arabs,  received  horse  and  rider  with  a  shower 
of  blows  from  their  massive  battle-axes^  which  the 
bravest  of  the  enemy  could  not  face,  nor  the  strongest 
endure.  The  guards  strengthened  their  ranks  also, 
by  the  hindmost  pressing  so  close  upon  those  that 
went  before,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  JMace- 
donians,  that  the  fine-limbed,  though  slight  steeds 
of  these  Idumeans  could  not  make  the  least  inroad 
upon  the  northern  phalanx.  The  bravest  men,  the 
most  gallant  horses,  fell  in  the  first  rank.  The 
weighty,  though  short,  horse  javehns,  flung  from  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  brave  Varangians  with  good  aim 
and  sturdy  arm,  completed  the  confusion  of  the  as- 
sailants, who  turned  their  back  in  aflright,  and  fled 
from  the  field  in  total  confusion. 

"The  enemy  thus  repulsed,  we  proceeded  on  oui 
march,  and  only  halted  when  we  recovered  our  half- 
plundered  waggons.  Here,  also,  some  invidious  re- 
marks were  made  by  certain  officers  of  the  interior 
of  the  household,  who  had  been  on  duty  over  the 
stores,  and  having  fled  from  their  posts  on  the  as 
sault  of  the  intidels,  had  only  returned  upon  theii 
being  re|3ulsed.  These  men,  quick  in  malice,  though 
slow  in  perilous  service,  reported  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  Varangians  so  far  forgot  their  duty  as  to 
consume  a  part  of  the  sacred  wine  reserved  for  the 
imperial  lips  alone.  It  would  be  criminal  to  deny 
that  this  was  a  great  and  culpable  oversight ;  never- 
theless, our  imperial  hero  passed  it  over  as  a  pardon- 
able otlence;  remarldng,  in  a  jesting  manner,    that 


•  Villeliardouin  says,  "  Lcs  Anglois  et  Danois  mult  bien  con» 
battoient  ;ivec  leurs  haches." 
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since  he  had  drank  the  ail,  as  they  termed  it,  of  his 
trusty  guard,  the  N'arangians  had  acquired  a  right  to 
quencii  tlie  thirst  and  to  rcheve  the  fatigue,  which 
they  h?d  undergone  that  day  in  his  defence,  though 
*^py  used  for  these  purposes  the  sacred  contents  of 
tile  imperial  cellar. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  were 
despatclied  in  piu'suit  of  tiie  fugitive  Arabs  ;  and  hav- 
'.ng  succeeded  in  driving  them  behind  the  chain  of 
hills  which  had  so  recently  divided  them  from  the 
Romans,  the  imperial  arms  miglit  justly  be  consid- 
ered as  having  obtained  a  complete  and  glorious 
victory. 

"  VVe  are  now  to  mention  the  rejoicings  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Laodifea,  who,  having  witnessed  from  their 
ramparts,  with  alternate  fear  and  hope,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  battle,  now  descended  to  congratulate 
the  imperial  conqueror." 

Here  the  fair  narrator  was  interrupted.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  the  apartment  Hew  open,  noise- 
les.sly  indeed,  but  with  both  folding  leaves  at  once, 
not  as  if  to  accomniodate  the  entrance  of  an  ordi- 
nary courtier,  studying  to  create  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  but  as  ij'  there  was  entering  a  person,  who 
ranked  so  liigh  as  to  make  it  inditierent  how  much 
attention  was  drawn  lo  his  motions.  It  could  only 
be  one  born  in  the  purple,  or  nearly  allied  to  it,  to 
whom  such  freedom  was  lawful;  and  most  of  the 
guests,  knowing  who  were  likely  to  appear  in  that 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  anticipated,  from  the  degree 
of  bustle,  the  arrival  of  Nicepborus  Hriennius,  the 
9on-in-lavy'of  Ale.xius  Comnenus,  the  husband  to  the 
fair  historian,  and  in  the  rank  of  Cajsar,  which  how- 
ever did  not  at  that  period  imply,  as  m  early  ages, 
the  dignity  of  second  person  in  the  empire.  The 
policy  01  Alexnis  had  interposed  more  than  one  per- 
son of  condition  between  the  Cajsar,  and  his  original 
rights  and  rank,  which  had  once  been  second  to 
those  only  of  the  Emperor  himself. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  storm  increases— 'tis  no  sunny  shower, 
Fo-ster  il  in  tliu  moi.-it  breast  of  March  or  April, 
Orsucli  as  parched  Summer  cools  his  lip  with; 
Heaven's  windows  are  flung  wide  ;  the  inmost  deeps 
Call  in  hoarse  greeting  one  upon  anoth.er ; 
On  comes  the  flood  in  all  its  foaming  horrors, 
And  Where's  die  dike  shall  stop  it! 

The  Deluge,  a  Poem . 

■  The  distinguished  individual  who  entered  was  a 
noble  Grecian,  of  stately  presence,  whose  habit  was 
adorned  with  every  mark  of  dignity,  saving  those 
which  Ale.\ius  had  declared  sacred  to  the  Emperor's 
own  person,  and  that  of  the  Sebastocrator,  whom 
he  had  established  as  next  in  rank  to  the  head  of  the 
empire.  Nicephoris  Briennius,  who  was  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  retained  all  the  marks  of  that  manly 
beauty  which  had  made  the  match  acceptable  to 
Anna  Comnena  ;  \vhile  political  considerations,  and 
the  desire  of  attaching  a  powerful  house  as  friendly 
adherents  of  the  throne,  recommended  the  union  to 
the  Emperor. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  royal  bride  had, 
though  in  no  great  degree,  the  very  doubtful  advantage 
of  years.  Of  her  literary  talents  we  have  seen 
tokens.  Yet  it  was  not  believed  bv  those  who  best 
knew,  that,  with  the  aid  of  those  claims  to  respect, 
.Anna  Comneaa  was  successful  in  possessing  the 
unlimited  attachment  of  her  handsome  husband.  To 
treat  her  with  apparent  neglect,  her  connexion  with 
the  crown  rendered  impossible  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  llie  power  of  Nicephorus's  family  was  too 
great  to  permit  his  being  dictated  to  even  by  the 
Emperor  liimself.  He  was  possessed  of  talents,  as 
it  was  believed,  calculated  both  for  war  and  peace. 
His  advice  was,  therefore,  hstened  to,  and  his  assist- 
ance required,  so  that  he  claimed  complete  liberty 
R-ii!i  resjieci  to  his  own  time,  which  he  sometimes 
used  with  less  regular  attendance  upon  the  Temple 
of  the  3Ii;ses,  than  the  goddess  of  the  place  thought 
Scrself  entitled  to,  or  than  the  Empress  Irene  was 
disposed  to  exact  on  the  part  of  her  daughter.  The 
,-ood-luiinoured  Ale.xius  obsened  a  sort  of  neutrahty 
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in  this  matter,  and  kept  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
becoming  visible  to  the  pubhc,  conscious  that  .t  re- 
quired the  whole  united  strength  of  his  family  to 
maintain  his  place  in  so  agitated  an  empire. 

He  pressed  his  son-in-law's  hand,  as  Nicephorus, 
passing  his  father-in-law's  seat,  bent  his  knee  in 
token  of  honiage.  The  constrained  manner  of  the 
Empress  indicated  a  more  cold  reception  of  her 
son-in-law,  while  the  fair  muse  herself  scarcely 
deigned  to  signify  her  attention  to  his  arrival,  when 
her  handsome  mate  assumed  the  vacant  seat  by  her 
side,  which  we  have  already  made  mention  of. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  during  which  the 
imperial  son-in-law,  coldly  received  when  he  ex- 
pected to  be  welcomed,  attempted  to  enter  into  some 
light  conversation  with  the  fair  slave  Astarte,  who 
knelt  behind  her  mistress.  This  was  interrupted  by 
the  Princess  commanding  her  attendant  to  enclose 
the  manuscript  within  its  appropriate  casket,  and 
convey  it  with  her  own  hands  to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo, 
the  usual  scene  of  the  Princess's  studies,  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Muses  was  that  commonly  dedicated  to 
lier  recitations. 

The  Emperor  himself  was  the  first  to  break  an 
unpleasant  silence.  "  Fair  son-in-law,"  he  said, 
"  though  it  now  wears  something  late  in  the  night, 
you  will  do  yourself  wrong  if  you  permit  our  Anna 
to  send  away  that  volume,  with  which  thie  company 
have  been  so  delectably  entertained  that  they  may 
well  say,  that  the  desert  hath  produced  roses,  and  the 
barren  rocks  have  poured  fourth  milk  and  honey,  so 
agreeable  is  the  narrative  of  a  toilsome  and  danger- 
ous campaign,  in  the  language  of  our  daughter." 

"The  Cagsar,"  said  the  Empress,  "  seems  to  hava 
little  taste  for  such  dainties  as  this  family  can  pro- 
duce. He  hath  of  late  repeatedly  absented  himself 
from  this  Temple  of  the  Muses,  and  found  doubtless 
more  agreeable  conversation  and  amusement  else- 
where.' 

"I  trust,  madam,"  said  Nicephorus,  "  that  my 
taste  may  vindicate  me  from  the  charge  implied. 
But  it  is  natural  that  our  sacred  father- should  be 
most  delighted  with  the  inilk  and  honey  which  is 
produced  for  his  own  special  use." 

The  Princess  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  handsome 
womaii  offended  by  her  lover,  and  feeling  the  offence, 
yet  not  indisposed  to  a  reconciliation. 

"  If,"  she  said,  "  the  deeds  of  Nicephorus  Brien- 
nius are  less  frtiqucntly  celebrated  in  that  poor  roll  of 
parchment  than  those  of  my  illustrious  father,  he 
must  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  such  was 
his  own  special  request;  either  proceeding  from  that 
modesty  which  is  justly  ascribed  to  him  as  serving  to 
soften  and  adorn  his  other  attributes,  or  because  ha 
with  justice  distrusts  his  ■wife's  power  to  compose 
their  eulogium." 

"We  will  then  summon  back  Astarie."  said  the 
Empress.  "  who  cannot  yet  have  carrieO  iter  otienn^ 
to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo.' 

"With  your  imperial  pleasure."  said  Nicepn-iru-s 
"it  niij'ht  incense  the  Pythian  goo  were  a  cleposa  ;o 
be  recalled  of  which  he  alone  can  titiv  estimate  the 
value.  I  came  hither  to  speak  with  the  Emperor 
upon  pressing  afi'airs  of  state,  an  J  not  to  holti  n. 
literary  conversation  with  a  company  winch  I  must 
needs  say  is  something  of  a  misceiianeous  descrip- 
tion, since  I  behold  an  ordinary  life -guardsman  in  tha 
imperial  circle." 

"By  the  rood,  son-in-law,"  said  Alexius,  "you  d.> 
this  gallant  man  wrong.  He  is  the  brother  of  that 
brave  Anglo-Dane  who  securml  the  victory  at  Lao- 
dicea  by  his  valiant  conduct  and  death  ;  he  himself 
is  that  Edmund  —  or  Edward  —  or  Hereward — .'o 
whom  we  are  ever  bound  for  securing  the  success  of 
that  victorious  day.  He  was  called  into  our  presence, 
son-in-law,  since  it  impoits  that  you  should  know 
so  much,  to  refresh  the  memory  of  my  Follower, 
Achilles  Tatius,  as  well  as  mine  own,  concerning 
some  transactions  of  the  day  of  which  we  had  be- 
come in  some  de^ee  oblivious." 

"  Truly,   iniperiaJ   sir,"    answered   Briennius,    '   I 

grieve  that,  by  having  intruded  on  such  important 

researches,  I  may  have,  in  some  degree,  intercepted 

a  portion  of  that  light  which  is  to  illuminate  future 
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apes.  Meihinks  that  in  a  battle- field,  fought  under  i 
your  imperial  guidance,  and  that  of  your  great  caj)-  i 
tains,  your  evidence  might  well  supersede  the  testi-  ! 
inony  of  such  a  man  as  this. — Let  me  know,"  he  , 
added,  turning  haughtily  to  the  Varangian,  "what 
particular  thou  canst  add,  that  is  unnoticed  in  the 
Princess's  narrative  ]"' 

The  V'arangarian  replied  instantly,  "  Only  that 
when  we  made  a  halt  at  the  fountain,  the  music  that 
was  i  :ere  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Emperor's  house- 
hull  and  parucul'nrly  by  those  two  whom  1  now  be- 
holii.  was  the  must  exquisite  that  ever  reached  my 
cars." 

"  Hah  !  darest  thou  to  speak  so  audacious  an 
opinion  7"  exclaimed  Nicephorus;  "  is  it  for  such  as 
ihoii  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  rnusic  which 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  might  conde- 
scend to  make,  was  intended  to  aflbrd  either  matter 
of  pleasure  or  of  criticism  to  every  plebeian  barbarian 
who  might  hear  tlieinl  Begone  from  this  place! 
nor  dare,  on  any  pretext,  again  to  apjjear  before  mine 
eyes— under  allowance  always  of  our  imperial  father's 
pleasure." 

The  Varangian  bent  his  looks  upon  Achilles  Ta- 
tins,  as  the  person  from  whom  he  was  to  take  his 
orders  to  stay  or  withdraw.  But  the  Emperor  him- 
self took  up  the  subject  with  considerable  dignity. 

"  Son,"  he  said.  "  we  cannot  permit  this.  On  ac- 
count of  some  love  quarrel,  as  it  would  seem,  betwixt 
vou  and  our  daughter,  you  allow  yourself  strangely 
10  forget  our  imperial  rank,  and  to  order  from  our 
presence  those  whom  we  have  pleased  to  call  to  at- 
tend us.  This  is  neither  right  nor  seemly,  nor  is  it 
our  pleasure  that  this  same  Hereward — or  Edward— 
or  whatever  be  his  name — either  leave  us  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  or  do  at  any  time  hereafter  regulate 
himself  by  any  commands  save  our  own,  or  those  of 
our  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  And  now,  allowing 
this  foolish  affair,  which  I  think  was  blown  among 
us  by  the  wind,  to  pass  as  it  came,  without  further 
notice,  we  crave  to  know  the  grave  matters  of  state 
which  brought  you  to  our  presence  at  so  late  an  hour. 
—You  look  again  at  this  Varangian.— VVithhold  not 
your  words,  I  prav  you,  on  account  of  his  presence ; 
for  he  stands  as  high  in  our  trust,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced wifh  as  good  reason,  as  any  counsellor  who 
has  been  sworn  our  domestic  servant." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  returned  the  Emperor's  son- 
in-law,  who  saw  that  Alexius  was  somewhat  moved, 
and  knew  that  in  such  cases  it  was  neither  safe  nor 
expe  lient  to  drive  him  to  extremity.  "  What  I  have 
to  say,"  continued  he,  "  must  so  soon  be  public  nev^s, 
that  it  little  matters  who  hears  it ;  and  yet  the  West, 
60  full  of  strange  changes,  never  sent  to  the  Eastern 
naif  of  the  globe  tidings  so  alarming  as  those  I  now 
came  to  tell  your  Imperial  Highness.  Europe,  to 
borrow  an  expression  from  this  lady,  who  honours 
me  bv  calling  me  husband,  seems  loosened  from  its 
foundations  and  about  to  precipitate  itself,  upon 
Asia" 

"  So  I  did  express  myself,"  said  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena,  "  and,  as  I  trust,  not  altogether  uiiforci- 
bly,  when  we  first  heard  that  the  wild  iinpiilse  of 
Ihose  restless  barbarians  of  Europe  had  driven  a 
tempest  as  of  a  thousand  nations  upon  our  western 
frontier,  with  the  extravagant  purpose,  as  they  pre- 
tended, of  possessing  themselves  of  Syria,  and  the 
holy  places  there  marked  as  the  sepulchres  of  pro- 
phets, the  martyrdom  of  saints,  and  the  great  events 
detailed  in  the  blessed  gospel.  But  that  storm,  by  all 
accounts,  hath  burst  and  passed  away,  and  we  well 
hoped  that  the  danger  had  gone  witli  it.  Devoutly 
shall  we  sorrow  to  find  it  otherwise." 

"  .\nd  otherwise  we  must  expect  to  find  it,"  said 
her  husband.  "It  is  very  true,  as  reporteil  to  us,  that 
a  huge  body  of  men,  of  low  rank,  a-id  little  ••nder- 
Btanding,  assumeti  arms  at  the  insiigation  of  a  mad 
btrm'',  and  took  the  road  from  Germany  to  Hun- 
gary, expecting  miracles  to  iie  wrought  in  their  la- 
vour,  as  when  Israel  was  guided  through  the  wilder- 
ness by  a  pillar  of  flame  and  a  cloud.  But  no 
ehowers  of  manna  or  of  quails  relieved  their  necessi- 
ties, or  proclaimed  them  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
Mo  waters  gushed  from  the  rock  for  their  refresh- 


ment. They  were  enraged  at  their  suflerings,  a:id 
endeavoured  to  obtain  supplies  by  pillaging  the  coun- 
try. The  Hungarians,  and  other  nations  on  our 
western  frontiers.  Christians,  like  themselves,  did  not 
hesitate  to  fallupon  this  disorderly  rabbis;  and  im- 
mense piles  of  bones,  in  wild  passes  and  unfrequ.;nt- 
ed  deserts,  attest  the  calamitous  defeats  which  extir- 
pated these  unholy  pilgrims." 

"  All  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  knew  before  ;— 
but  what  new  evil  now  threatens,  since  we  have 
already  escaped  so  important  a  one?" 

"Knew  before]"  said  the  Prince  Niceplioiiis. 
"We  knew  nothing  of  our  real  danger  before,  save 
that  a  v.ild  herd  of  anirnals,  as  brutaj  and  as  furious 
as  wild  bulls,  tnrealeiieu  lo  uenJ  iheir  way  to  a  pas- 
ture for  which  they  had  formed  a  fancy,  and  deluged 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  its  vicinity,  in  their  passage, 
expecting  that  Palestine,  vyith  its  streams  of  milli 
and  honey,  once  more  awaited  them,  as  God  s  pre- 
destined people,  but  so  wild  and  disorderly  an  inva- 
sion had  no  terrors  for  a  civilized  nation  like  the  Ro- 
mans. The  brute  herd  was  terrified  bv  our  Greek 
fire ;  it  was  snared  and  shot  down  by  tlie  wild  na- 
tions who,  while  they  pretend  to  independence,  cover 
our  frontier  as  with  a  protecting  fortification.  The 
vile  nuiltiiude  has  been  consumed  even  by  the  very 
quality  of  the  provisions  throNvn  in  their  way  ;— those 
wise  means  of  resistance  which  were  at  once  siig 
ges'ed  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Emperor,  and  by 
his  unfailing  policy.  Thus  wisdom  has  played  its 
part,  and  the  bark  over  which  the  tempest  had  pour- 
ed its  thunder  has  escaped,  notwithstanding  all  its 
violence.  But  the  second  storm,  by  which  the  former 
is  so  closely  followed,  is  of  a  new  descent  of  these 
western  nations,  more  formidable  than  any  which 
we  or  our  fathers  have  yet  seen.  This  consists  not 
of  the  ignorant  or  of  the  fanatical — not  of  the  base, 
the  needy,  and  the  improvident.  Now, — all  that  wide 
Europe  possesses  of  what  is  wise  and  worthy,  brave 
and  noble,  are  united  by  the  most  religious  vows,  in 
the  same  purpose." 

"And  what  is  that  purpose?  Speak  plainly,"  said 
Alexius.  "  The  destruction  of  our  whole  Roman  em- 
pire, and  'he  blotting  out  the  very  name  of  its  chief 
from  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  among  which 
it  has  long  been  predominant,  can  alone  be  an  ade- 
quate motive  for  a  confederacy  such  as  thy  speech 
infers." 

"No  Eiich  design  is  avowed,"  said  Nicephorus; 
"  and  so  many  princes,  wise  men,  and  statesmen  o' 
eminence,  aim,  it  is  pretended,  at  nothing  else  than 
the  same  extravagant  purpose  announced  by  tht, 
brute  multitude  who  first  aijpeared  in  these  regions. 
Here,  most  gracious  Emperor,  is  a  scroll,  in  which 
you  will  find  marked  dovn  a  list  of  the  various  ar- 
mies, which,  by  diffiirent  routes,  are  approaching  the 
vicinity  of  the  empire.  Behold,  Hugli  of  Verman- 
dois,  called  from  his  dignity,  Hugli  the  Great,  has 
set  sail  from  the  shores  of  Italy.  Twenty  km.^hts 
have  already  announced  their  coming,  isheaihea  in 
armour  of  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  bearing  this  proud 
greeting: — 'Let  the  Emperor  of  Greece,  and  his  lieu 
tenants,  understand  that  Hugo,  Earl  of  Vermaiidois. 
is  approaching  his  territories.  He  is  brother  to  iliu 
king  of  kings— The  King  of  France,*  namely — and 
is  aTiended  by  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility.  He 
bears  the  blessed  banner  of  St.  Peter,  intrusted  to  his 
victorious  care  by  the  holy  successor  of  the  apostle, 
and  warns  thee  of  all  this,  ihat  thou  mayst  provide 
a  reception  suitable  to  his  rank.'  " 

"Here  are  sounding  word.s,"  said  the  Emperor; 
"  but  the  wind  which  whistles  loudest  is  not  always 
most  dangerous  to  the  vessel.  We  know  someihirii? 
of  tliis  nation  of  France,  and  have  heard  more.  Tliev 
are  as  petulant  at  least  as  th.ey  are  valiant ;  we  wifl 
flatter  tlieir  vanity  till  we  get  lime  and  opportunity 
for  more  efieclual  defence.  Tush  !  if  words  can  pay 
debt,  tiiere  is  no  fear  of  our  exchequer  becoming  insol- 

'  Oucange  pours  nut  a  wlioie  ocean  of  autliorities  lo  slmw 
tlint  tile"  King  (ilFriince  was  in  those  days  styled  Rrx.  tiy  way 
of  eminence.  See  his  notes  nn  the  Alexiad.  Anna  trjnincnn  in 
her  liislory  makes  Hugh  of  Vcrninndois  assume  to  liiniseif  the 
titles  HJiich  could  only,  in  the  most  eilhusiastic  Frenchnian's 
opinion,  have  been  ciatmeU  by  his  elder  brulher,  tlie  reiaiiiug 
monarc.li. 
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vent.— What  follows  here,  Nicephorus?  A  list,  I 
suppose,  of  the  followers  of  tliis  uiuat  count  ?" 

"My  lioge,  no!"  answered  Nicepliorus  Uricsnnius; 
so  many  imiependent  chiefs,  as  your  Imperial  Hiii;h- 
ness  sees  in  fhat  memorial,  so  many  independent 
B^uropean  armies  are  advaneing  by  ditlerent  routes 
towards  the  East,  and  announce  tlie  conquest  of 
Palestine  from  the  infidels  as  tiieir  conmion  object." 

"  A  dreadful  enumeration,"  said  the  Emperor,  as 
he  perused  the  list;  "yet  so  far  hnppv,  that  its  very 
lenj?"h  assures  us  of  the  impossiljility  that  so  many 
princes  can  be  seriously  and  consistently  united  in  so 
wild  a  project.  Thus  already  my  eyes  catch  the  well- 
known  name  of  an  old  friend,  our  enemy— for  such 
are  tiie  alternate  chances  of  peace  and  war — E>t)he- 
niond  of  Antiocii.  Is  not  he  tiie  son  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  of  Apulia,  so  renowned  among  his  coimtry- 
men,  wlio  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  grand  duke 
from  a  simple  cavalier,  and  became  sovereign  of  those 
of  his  warlike  nation,  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy?  Did 
not  the  standards  of  the  German  Emperor,  of  the 
Roman  Pontit}^  nay,  our  own  imperial  banners,  give 
way  before  hiin  ;  until,  equally  a  wily  statesman  and 
a  brave  warrior,  he  became  the  terror  of  Europe, 
■from  being  a  knight  whose  Norman  casile  wOuld 
have  been  easily  garrisoned  by  si.x  crossbows,  and  as 
many  lances  7  It  is  a  dreadful  family,  a  race  of  craft 
as  well  as  power.  But  Hoheniond,  the  son  of  old 
Robert,  will  follow  his  father's  politics.  He  may  talk 
of  Palestine  and  of  the  interests  of  Christendom,  but 
if  I  can  make  his  interests  the  same  with  mine,  lie  is 
not  likely  to  be  guided  by  any  other  object.  So,  (hen, 
with,  the  knowledge  I  already  possess  of  his  wishes 
and  projects,  it  may  chance  that  Heaven  sends  us  an 
ally  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy. — Whom  have  we  next? 
Godfre;'*  Duke  of  Bouillon— leading,  I  see,  a  most 
formidable  band  from  the  banks  of  a  huge  ri"er  called 
the  Rhine.     What  is  this  persoti's  character  7" 

" As  we  hear,"  replied  Nicephorus,  "this  Godfrey 
is  one  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and  bravest  of  the  lead- 
ers who  have  thus  strangely  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  among  a  list  of  independent  princes,  as 
many  in  number  as  those  who  assembled  for  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  followed,  most  of  them,  by  sub- 
jects ten  times  more  numerous,  this  Godfrey  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Agamemnon.  The  princes  and  counts 
esteem  him,  because  he  is  the  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  those  whom  they  fantastically  call  Knights,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  good  faith  and  generosity 
\yhich  he  practices  in  all  his  transactions.  The  clergy 
give  him  credit  for  the  highest  zeal  for  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  a  corresponding  respect  for  the  church 
and  its  dignitaries.  Justice,  liberality  and  frankness, 
have  equally  attached  to  this  Godfrey  the  lower  class 
of  the  people.  His  general  attention  to  rnoral  oblisa- 
tions  is  a  pledge  to  them  that  his  religion  is  real ;  and, 
gifted  with  so  much  that  is  excellent,  he  is  already, 
although  inferior  in  rank,  birth  and  power,  to  many 
chiefs  of  the  crusade,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  its 
principal  leaders." 

"Pity."  said  the  Emperor,  "that  a  character  such 
as  you  describe  this  Prince  to  be,  should  be  under  the 
dominion  of  a  fanaticism  scarce  worthy  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  or  the  clownish  multitude  which  he  led,  or 
of  the  very  ass  which  he  rode  upon  !  which  I  am  apt 
to  think  the  wisest  of  the  first  multitude  whom  we 
beheld,  seeing  that  it  ran  away  towards  Europe  as 
soon  as  water  and  barley  became  scarce." 

"  Might  I  be  permitted  here  to  speak,  and  vet  live," 
said  Anelasies,  "I  would  remark,  that  the  Patriarch 
himself  maile  a  similar  retreat  as  soon  as  blows 
became  plenty  and  food  scarce." 

"Tliou  hast  hit  it,  Agelastes,"  said  the  Emperor; 
"  but  the  question  now  is,  whether  an  honouralile  and 
important  principality  could  not  be  formed  out  of  part 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  now  laid  waste 
by  the  Turks.  Such  a  prncipality,  methinks,  with  its 
varioi.s  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  industrious  inha- 
bitants, and  a  healthy  atmosphere,  were  well  worth 
the  morasses  of  Honillon.  It  might  be  held  as  a, 
dfioeniJence  upon  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  and  gar- 

•  Gotiri-py  of  Uouillon,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine— itie  great 
Cnp'ain  1:1  t,l'3  tirsi  Onisade,  afujrwards  king  of  Jerssalem. 
See  Uibboa,-or  Mills,  passim. 


risoned,  as  it  were,  by  Godfrey  and  his  victorious 
Franks,  would  be  a  bulwark  on  that  point  to  our  iasi, 
and  sacred  person.  Ha  !  most  holy  patriarch,  would 
not  such  a  prospect  shake  the  most  devout  Crusader'a 
attachment  to  the  burning  sands  of  Palestine?" 

"Especiallv,"  answered  the  Patriarch,  "if  ths 
prince  for  whom  such  a  rich  theme*  was  changed 
into  a  feudal  appanage,  should  be  previously  con- 
verted to  the  only  true  faith,  as  your  Imperial  High- 
ness undoubtedly  means." 

"Certainly, — most  unquestionably,"  answered  tha 
Emperor,  with  a  due  affectation  of  gravity,  notwith- 
standing he  was  internally  conscious  how  often  hfl 
had  been  compelled,  by  state  necessities,  to  admit, 
not  only  Latin  Chrisiians,  but  Manicheans,  and  other 
heretics,  nay  Mahomedan  barbarians,  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  subjects,  and  that  without  experiencing  op- 
position from'the  scruples  of  the  Patriarch.  "Here 
I  find,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  such  a  numerous 
list  of  princes  and  principalities  in  the  act  of  approach- 
in£T  our  boundaries,  as  might  well  rival  the  aimies  of 
old,  who  were  said  to  have  drunk  up  rivers,  e.xhausted 
realms,  and  trode  down  forests,  in  their  wasteful  ad- 
vance." As  he  pronounced  these  words,  a  shade  of 
paleness  came  over  the  Imperial  brow,  similar  to  that 
which  had  already  clothed  in  sadness  most  of  his 
counsellors. 

"  This  war  of  nations,"  said  Nicephorus,  has  also 
circumstances  distinguishing  it  from  every  other,  save 
that  which  his  Imperial  Highness  hath  waged  in 
former  times  against  those  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  Franks.  We  must  go  forth  against  a  people 
to  whom  the  strife  of  combat  is  as  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils ;  who,  rather  than  not  be  engaged  in  war, 
will  do  battle  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  chal- 
lenge each  other  to  mortal  fight,  as  much  in  sport  as 
we Would  defy  a  comrade  to  a  chariot  race.  They 
are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  armour  of  steel,  de- 
fending them  from  blows  of  the  lance  and  sword,  and 
which  the  uncommon  strength  of  their  horses  renders 
them  able  to  support,  though  one  of  ours  coitld  as 
well  bear  Mount  Olympus  upon  his  loins.  Their  foot 
ranks  carry  a  missile  weapon  unknown  to  us,  termed 
an  arbejast,  or  crossbow.  It  is  not  drawn  with  the 
right  hand,  like  the  bow  of  other  nations,  but  by 
placing  the  feet  upon  the  weapon  itself,  and  pulling 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  body;  and  it  despatches 
arrows  called  holts,  of  hard  word  pointed  with  iron, 
which  the  strength  of  the  bow  can  send  through  the 
strongest  breastplates,  and  even  through  stone  walls, 
where  not  of  uncommon  thickness." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  we  have  seen  with 
our  own  eyes  the  lances  of  Frankish  knights,  and  the 
crossbows  of  their  infantry.  If  Heaven  has  allotted 
them  a  degree  of  bravery,  which  to  other  nations 
seems  well  nigh  preternatural,  the  Divine  will  has 
given  to  the  Greek  councils  that  wisdoiii  which  it 
hath  refused  to  barbarians ;— the  art  of  achieving  C9n- 
quest  by  wisdom  rather  than  brute-force,— obtaining 
by  our  skill  in  treaty  advantages  which  victory  itself 
could  not  have  procured.  If  we  have  not  the  use  of 
that  dreadful  weapon,  which  our  son-in-law  terms 
the  crossbow.  Heaven,  in  its  favour,  has  concealed 
from  these  western  barbarians  the  composition  and 
use  of  the  Greek  fire,— well  so  called,  since  by  Grecian 
hands  alone  it  is  prepared,  and  by  such  only  can  its 
lightnings  be  darted  upon  the  astonished  foe."  The 
Emperor  paused,  and  looked  around  him  ;  and,  al- 
though the  faces  of  his  counsellors  still  looked  blank, 
he  boldly  proceeded  :— "  Hut  to  return  yet  again  to 
this  black  scroll,  containing  the  names  of  those  na- 
tions who  approach  our  frontier,  here  occur  more 
than  one  with  which,  methinks,  old  memory  should 
make  us  familiar,  though  our  recollections  are  distant 
and  confused.  It  becomes  us  to  know  who  these 
men  are,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  those  feuds 
and  quarrels  among  them,  which,  being  blown  into 
life,  may  happily  divert  them  from  the  prosecution  o' 
this  extraordinary  attempt  in  which  they  are  nou 
united.  Here  is,  for  example,  one  Robert,  styled 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  commands  agoodlyband 
of  counts,  with  which  title  we  are  but  ''>o  well  ac- 
quainted; of  eai-'s,  a  word  totally  strange  to  us,  JUt 
*  The  p    vinces  were  called  Themes. 
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apparently  som:  ^larbaric  title  of  honour; — and  of 
knights,  vvliose  n^nies  are  compounded,  as  we  think, 
chiefly  of  the  Fr^^nch  lanauage,  but  also  of  another 
jargon,  whuli  vf  nre  not  ourselves  competent  to  un- 
derstand, To  you,  most  reverend  and  most  learned 
Patriarch,  we  may  fittest  apply  for  information  on 
this  subject." 

"  The  duties  of  my  station,"  replied  the  patriarch 
Zosimus,  "  have  wiiiilicld  my  riper  years  froni  study- 
ing the  history  of  distant  realms;  but  the  wise  Age- 
lastes,  who  hath  read  as  ninny  volumes  as  would  till 
tlie  shelves  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  can  no 
doubt  satisfy  your  Imperial  Majesty's  inquiries." 

Agelastes  erected  himself  on  those  cndtiring  legs 
which  had  procured  him  the  surname  of  Elephant, 
and  began  a  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Emperor, 
rather  remarkable  for  readiness  than  accuracy.  "I 
have  rend,"  said  he,  '"in  that  brilliant  mirror  which 
rellects  the  time  of  our  fathers,  the  volumes  of  the 
le.arned  Procopius,  that  the  people  separately  called 
IVorrnans  and  Angles  are  in  truth  the  same  race,  and 
that  Normanily,  sometimes  so  called,  is  in  fact  a  part 
of  a  district  of  C4aul.  Beyond,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
it,  but  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lies  a  ghastly 
region,  on  which  clouds  and  tempests  for  ever  rest, 
and  which  ig  well  known  to  its  continental  neigh- 
bours as  the  abode  to  which  d-jparted  spirits  are  sent 
nfter  this  life.  On  one  side  of  the  strait  dwell  a  few 
fishermen,  men  possessed  of  a  strange  charter,  and 
enjoying  singular  privileges,  in  consideration  of  their 
being  the  living  ferrymen  who,  performing  the  office 
of  the  heathen  Charon,  carry  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted to  the  island  which  is  their  residence  after 
death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  these  fishermen  are,  in 
rotation,  summoned  to  perform  the  duty  by  which 
they  seem  to  hold  the  pe-mission  to  reside  on  this 
strange  coast.  A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  of  his 
cottage  who  holds  the  turn  of  this  singidar  service, 
sounded  by  no  mortal  hand.  A  whispering,  as  of  a 
decaying  breeze,  summons  the  ferryman  to  his  duty. 
He  hastens  to  his  bark  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  no 
Booncr  launched  it  than  he  perceives  its  hull  sink 
sensibly  in  the  water,  so  as  to  express  the  weight  ol 
the  dead  with  whom  it  is  filled.  No  form  is  seen, 
and  though  voices  are  heard,  yet  the  accents  are  un- 
distinmiishable,  as  of  one  who  speaks  in  his  sleep. 
Thus  tie  traverses  the  strait  between  the  continent 
and  the  island,  impressed  with  the  mysterious  awe 
which  afiects  the  living  when  they  are  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  dead.  They  arrive  upon  the  op- 
posite coast,  where  tne  cliffs  of  white  chalk  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  at- 
mosphere. They  stop  at  a  landing-place  appointed, 
but  disembark  not,  for  the  land  is  never  trodden  by 
earthly  feet.  Here  the  passage-boat  is  graduallv 
lightened  of  its  unearthly  inniatias,  who  wander  forth 
in  the  way  appointed  to  them,  while  the  mnriners 
slowly  return  to  their  own  side  of  the  strait,  having 
performed  for  the  time  this  singular  service,  by  which 
they  hold  their  fishing-huts  and  their  possess"ions  on 
that  strange  coast."'  Here  he  ceased,  and  the  Em- 
peror replied, — 

"If  this  legend  be  act.ially  told  us  by  Procopius, 
niost  learned  Agelastes,  it  shows  that  that  celebrated 
historian  came  more  near  the  heathen  than  the 
•Christian  belief  respecting  the  future  state.  In  truth, 
this  is  little  more  than  the  old  fable  of  the  infernal 
Sty.x:.  Procopius,  we  believe,  lived  before  the  decay 
of  heathenism,  and,  as  we  would  gladly  disbelieve 
much  which  he  hath  told  us  respectuig  our  ancestor 
and  iiredecesEor  Justinian,  so  we  will  not  pay  him 
much  credit  in  future  in  point  of  geographical  know- 
ledge.— Jlean  while,  whtit  ails  thee,  Achilles  Tatius, 
and  whv  dost  thou  whisper  with  that  soldier  ?" 

"  My  Lead,"  answered  Achilles  Tatius,  "is  at  your 
imperial  command,  prompt  to  pay  for  the  unbecom- 
ing trespass  of  my  tongue.  I  did  but  ask  of  this  Here- 
ward  here  wlialhe  knew  of  this  matter;  for  I  have 
heard  my  Vnrnngians  repeatidly  call  themselves 
Anglo-Danes,  Normans,  Britons,  or  some  other  bar- 
baric epithet,  and  I  am  sure  that  one  or  other,  or  it 
may  be  all,  of  these  barbarous  sounds,  at  d  fftrent 
Imies  serve  to  designate  the  hirth-Tdace  of  these 
wvucs  too  happv  in  being  banished  from  the  dark- 


ness of  barbarism,  to  the  luminous  vicinity  of  your 
imperial  presence." 

"  Speak,  then,  Varangian,  in  the  name  of  Heaven." 
said  the  Emperor,  "and  let  us  know  whether  we  are 
to  look  for  friends  or  enemies  in  those  men  of  Nor- 
mandy who  are  now  approaching  our  frontier. 
Speak  with  courage,  man  ;  and  if  thou  apprehendest 
lianger,  remember  thou  servest  a  prince  well  quali- 
fied to  protect  thee." 

"  Since  I  am  at  liberty  to  speak,"  answered  the  life- 
guardsman,  "  although  my  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  you  term  the  Roman,  is  but  slignt.  I 
trust  it  is  enough  to  demand  of  his  Imperial  Hign- 
ness,  in  place  of  all  pay,  donative,  or  gift  whatsoever, 
sin^e  he  has  been  pleased  to  talk  of  designing  such 
for  me,  that  he  would  place  me  in  the  first  line  ol 
battle  whieh  sliall  be  formed  against  these  same 
Normans,  and  their  Duke  Robert ;  and  if  he  pleases 
to  allovv'  me  the  aid  of  such  Varangians  as,  for  love 
of  me,  or  hatred  of  their  ancient  tyrants,  maybe  dis- 
posi'd  to  join  their  arms  to  mine,  I  have  little  doubt 
so  to  settle  our  long  accounts  with  these  men,  that 
the  Grecian  eagles  and  wolves  shall  do  them  the  last 
office,  by  tearing  the  flesh  from  their  bones." 

"What  dreadful  feud  is  this,  my  soldier."  said  the 
Emperor,  "  that  after  so  many  years  still  drives  thea 
to  such  e.vtn'iiiities  when  the  very  name  of  Normandy 
is  mentioned '.'" 

"Your  Imperial  Highness  shall  be  judge,"  said 
the  V^arangian.  "  I\Iy  fathers,  and  those  of  most, 
thougli  not  all  of  the  corns  to  whom  I  belong,  are 
descended  from  a  valiant  race  who  dwelt  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  called  Anglo-Sa.xons.  Nobody,  save  a 
priest  possef-sed  of  the  art  of  consulting  ancient 
chronicles,  can  even  guess  how  long  it  is  since  they 
came  to  the  island  of  Britain,  then  distracted  with 
civil  war.  They  came,  however,  on  the  petition  af  the 
natives  of  the  island,  for  the  aid  of  the  Angles  was  re- 
quested by  the  southern  inhabitants.  Provinces  were 
granted  in  recompense  of  the  aid  thus  liberally  afforded 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  island  became,  by 
degrees  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Sa.xons,  who 
occupied  it  at  first  as  several  principalities,  and  lat- 
terly as  one  kingdom,  speaking  the  language,  and 
observing  the  laws,  of  most  of  those  who  now  form 
your  imperial  body-guaid  of  Varangians,  or  e.xiles. 
In  process  of  time,  the  Northmen  became  known 
to  the  people  of  the  more  southern  elimates.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  coming  from  the  distant 
regions  of  the  Baltic  Sea — an  immense  ocean, 
sometimes  frozen  with  ice  as  hard  as  the  clifl's  of 
3Iount  Caucasus.  They  came  seeking  milder 
regions  than  nature  had  assigiied  thein  at  home: 
and  the  climate  of  France  beiiig  delightful,  ana 
its  people  slow  in  battle,  they  extorted  from  them 
the  grant  of  a  large  province,  which  was,  from  the 
name  of  the  new  settlers,  called  Normandy,  though 
I  have  heard  my  fatlicr  say  that  was  not  its  proper 
appellation.  They  settled  there  under  a  Duke,  who 
ai'kovvledired  the  superior  authority  of  the  King  of 
France,  tiiat  is  to  say.  obeying  him  when  it  suited 
his  convenience  so  to  cio. 

"Now,  it  chanced  many  years  since  while  the.se 
two  nations  of  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons  were 
quietly  residing  upon  ditTerent  sides  of  the  salt-water 
channel  which  divides  France  from  England,  that 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  suddenly  levied  a  larg4 
army,  came  over  to  Kent,  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  channel,  and  there  defeated,  in  a  great 
battle,  Harold,  who  was  at  that  time  King  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  but  grief  to  tell  what  followed. 
Bailies  have  been  fought  in  old  time,  tliat  have  had 
dreadful  results,which  years,  nevertheless,could  wash 
away;  but  at  Hastings, — O  woe's  me!— the  banner 
of  my  country  fell,  never  again  to  be  raised  up.  Op- 
pression has  driven  her  wheel  over  us.  All  that  was 
valiant  amongst  us  have  left  the  land;  and  of  luig- 
lishmen — for  such  is  our  jiroper  designation — no  one 
remains  in  England  s.ive  as  the  thrall  of  the  inva- 
ders. ]\Iaiiy  men  of  Danish  descent,  who  had  found 
their  way  on  did'erent  occasions  to  England,  were 
blended  in  the  coiumo;i  calamity.  All  was  laid  deso- 
late by  the  command  of  the  victors.  My  father's 
home  lies  now  an  undtistinguished  ruin,  amid  an  ex 
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tensive  forest,  composed  out  of  what  were  formerly 
fair  fields  and  domestic  pastures,  where  ;i  manly 
race  derived  nourishment  by  culiivatin;^  a  friendly 
soil.  Tlie  fire  has  destroyed  thu  church  wivere  sleep 
the  fathers  of  my  race ;  and  I,  the  last  of  their  line, 
am  a  wanderer  in  other  climntes— a  fiL,diter  of  the 
battles  of  others — the  servant  of  a  foreiiin,  thou£,h  a 
kind  master;  in  a  word,  one  of  the  banished — a  Va- 
rangian." 

"  Haopier  in  that  station,"  said  Achilles  Tatius, 

than  In  all  the  barbaric  simpiii-ity  which  your  fore- 
fatliers  przed  so  highly,  since  you  are  now  umb  r  ihe 
cheering  intiuence  of  that  smile  which  is  the  life  of 
the  world." 

"  It  avails  not  talking  of  this,"  said  the  Varangian, 
with  a  cold  gesture. 

"These  Normans,"  said  the  Emperor,  "are  then 
the  people  by  whom  the  celebrated  island  of  Britain 
3  now  conijuered  and  governed  ?" 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  answered  the  Varangian. 

"  Th('\  arc  then,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  ?" — 
said  .-Vlexius. 

"  It  would  be  base  and  false  to  say  otherwise  of  an 
enemy,"  said  JJereward.  "  Wrong  have  they  done 
me,  and  a  wrong  never  to  be  atoned ;  bat  to  speak 
falsehood  of  them  were  but  a  woman's  vengeance. 
Riortal  enemies  as  they  are  to  me,  and  mingling  with 
all  my  recollections  as  that  which  is  hateful  and 
odious,  yet  were  the  troops  of  Europe  mustered,  as  it 
Seems  they  are  likely  to  be,  no  nation  or  tribe  dared 
in  gallantry  claim  the  advance  of  the  haughty  Nor- 
liian." 

"And  this  Duke  Robert,  who  is  he?" 

'  That  "  answered  the  Varangian,  I  cannot  so 
well  explain.  He  is  the  son — the  eldest  son,  as  men 
Bay,  of  'he  tyrant  William,  who  siil.dued  England 
wfien'I  hardly  existed,  or  was  a  child  in  the  cradle. 
That  William,  the  victor  of  Hastings,  is  now  dead, 
we  are  assured  by  concurring  testimony;  but  while 
it  seems  his  eldest  son  Duke  Robert  has  befome  bis 
heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  some  other  of  his 
children  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  the 
throne  of  England,— unless,  indeed,_  like  the  petty 
firm  of  some  obscure  yeoman,  the  fair  kingdom  has 
been  divided  among  the  tyrant's  issue  " 

"  Concerning  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have 
heard  something,  which  we  shall  try  to  reconcile 
with  the  soldier's  narrative  at  leisure,  holding  the 
words  of  this  honest  Varangian  as  positive  proof,  in 
whatsoever  he  avers  fron.  his  own  knowledge. — And 
now,  my  grave  and  worthy  counsellors,  we  must  close 
this  evening's  service  in  t!ie  Temple  of  ihe  Pluses, 
fjiis  distressing  news,  brought  us  by  our  dearest  son- 
in-law  the  Ca3sar,  having  induced  us  to  prolong  our 
worship  of  these  learned  goddesses,  deeper  into  the 
night  than  is  consistent  witli  the  health  of  our  beloved 
wife  and  daughter;  while,  to  ourselves,  this  intelli- 
gence brings  subject  for  grave  deliberation." 

"The  courtiers  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  forming 
the  most  ingenious  prayers,  that  all  evil  consecjuences 
should  be  averted  which  could  attend  this  excessive 
vigilance. 

Nicephorus  and  his  fair  bride  spoke  together  as  a 

Eair  equally  desirous  to  close  an  accidental  breach 
etween  them.  "  Some  things  thou  hast  .said,  mv 
Cgssar,"  observed  the  lady,  "in  detailing  this  dread- 
ful intelligence,  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  nine 
goddesses,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated,  had 
lent  each  her  aid  to  the  sense  and  expression." 

"  I  need  none  of  their  assistance,"  answered  Niceph- 
orus, "since  I  possess  a  muse  of  my  own,  in  whose 
genius  are  included  all  those  attributes  which  the 
heathens  vainly  ascribed  to  the  mne  deities  of  Par- 
nassus !" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  fair  historian,  retiring  by  the 
assistance  of  her  husband's  arm  ;  "  but  if  you  will 
load  your  wife  with  praises  far  beyond  her  merits, 
you  must  lend  her  your  arm  to  support  her  under  the 
weighty  burden  you  have  been  plea-ed  to  impose." 
The  council  parted  when  the  imperial  persons  had 
relire<i,  and  most  of  them  sought  to  indeuinify  them- 
selves in  mere  free  though  less  dignifieil  circles,  for 
the  con.=traint  which  tiey  had  practised  in  the  Tern- 
s' ol  ihi  Miiaa-T. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

V.lin  mnn  !  Ilmu  mnysf  pstoem  tliy  love  as  fair 

As  loiiil  liypi!rlioles  suifir.K  to  raise. 

She  miiy  ije  all  tlinl's  iimtc.lilei-s  in  lier  person, 

Anil  .•ill-diviiii.'  ill  soul  to  match  iiur  binly  , 

Rut  tMke  this  from  mo-lhoii  shiilt  p'jver  tall  li«r 

SiT'orKir  to  li»r  s<;x,  while  one  survivuj, 

Ami  I  am  her  true  votary.— (JW  Fliiy. 

AcuiLLF.s  Tatiu.s,  witli  liis  faithful  VarangiaT>. 
close  by  bis  shoulder,  melted  from  the  dispersing  as- 
sciiiblv  silently  and  almost  invisibly,  as  snow  is  dis- 
solved from  Its  Alpine  abodes  as  'he  days  become 
more  genial.  No  lordly  step^  or  clash  of  armour,  be- 
tokened the  retreat  of  the  military  persons.  The  very 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  guards  was  not  ostentatiously 
brought  forward,  because,  so  near  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  the  emanation  supposed  to  ftit  around  that 
divinity  of  earthly  sovereigns,  had  credit  for  rendering 
it  impassive  and  unassailable.  Tiuis  the  oldest  and 
most  skilful  courtiers,  among  whom  our  friend  .A.ge- 
lastes  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  vv-ere  of  opinion,  that 
although  the  Emperor  employed  the  ministry  of  the 
Varangians  and  other  guards,  it  was  rather  for 
form's  sake,  than  front  any  danger  of  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  of  a  kind  so  heinous,  that  it  was  the 
fashion  to  account  it  almost  imnoss-ble.  And  this 
doctrine,  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  such  a  crime,  was 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  those  very  cham- 
bers, where  it  had  oftener  than  once  been  perpetrated, 
and  sometimes  by  the  very  persons  who  monthly 
laid  schemes  for  carrying  some  dark  conspiracy 
against  the  reigning  Ernperor  into  positive  execution 

At  length  the  captain  of  the  life-guardajnen,  and 
his  faithful  attendant,  found  thenisdves  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Blacquernal  Palace.  The  passage  which 
.\chilles  found  for  their  exit,  was  closed  by  a  postern 
which  a  single  Varangian  shut  behind  lii-m,  draw- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  bolt  and  bar  with  an  ill-omened 
and  jarring  sound.  Locking  back  at  the  mass  of 
turrets,  baltlements,  and  spires,  out  of  which  they 
had  at  length  emerged,  Hereward  could  not  but  feel 
his  heart  lighten  to  find  himself  once  more  under  the 
deep  blue  of  a  Grecian  heaven,  where  the  planeta 
were  burning  wah  unusual  lustre.  He  siglied  and 
rubbed  his  hands  with  pleasure,  like  a  man  newly 
restored  to  liberty.  He  even  spoke  to  his  leader,  con- 
trary to  his  custom  unless  addressed  : — "  3Ie'i.hinks 
the  air  of  yonder  halls,  valoroiis  Captain,  carries  with 
it  a  perfume,  which,  though  it  may  bo  well  termea 
sweet,  is  so  suffocating,  as  to  be  more  suitable  to 
sepulehrous  chambers,  than  to  the  dwellings  of  men. 
Happy  I  am  that  I  ain  free,  as  I  trust,  from  its  influ- 
ences." 

"  Be  happy,  then,"  said  .A.chilles  Tafiv.-s,  "  since  tliy 
vile,  cloddish  spirit  feels  suffocation  rather  than 
refreshment  in  gales,  which,  instead  of  causing  death, 
might  r^'call  the  dead  themselves  to  life.  Yet  this  1 
will  say  for  thee,  Hereward,  that,  born  a  barbarian 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  savage's  desires  and 
pleasures,  and  having  no  idea  of  life  save  what  thou 
derivest  from  such  vile  and  base  connexions,  thou 
art,  nevertheless,  designed  by  nature  for  better  things, 
and  hast  this  day  sustained  a  trial,  in  which,  1  fear 
me,  not  even  one  of  mine  own  noiile  corps,  frozen  aa 
they  are  into  lumps  of  unfasliioned  barbarity,  could 
have  equalled  thy  bearing.  And  speak  now  in  true 
faith,  hast  not  thou  been  rewarded  ?" 

'"That  will  I  never  deny,"  said  the  Varangian, 
"The  pleasure  of  knowing,  twentv-four  hours  per- 
haps before  my  comra  les,  that  the  Normans  are 
coming  hither  to  afford  us  afiill  revenite  of  tlie"b!oody 
day  of  Hastings,  is  a  lordly  recoinpense,  for  tlip  task 
of  spending  somt  hours  iri  hearing  the  lerigiliened 
chat  of  a  ladv,  who  has  written  about  she  knows  not 
what,  and  'he  flattering  commentaries  of  the  by- 
stanoers,  who  pretend  to  give  her  an  account  of  what 
they  did  not  themselves  stop  to  witness.' 

"Hereward,  my  good  youth,"  said  Achilles Tatr's, 
"thou  ra vest,  and  I  think  I  should  Jo  well  to  place 
thee  under  the  custody  of  some  person  of  ski!!.  Too 
much  hardihood,  my  valiant  soldier,  is  in  sobernesii 
allied  to  overdanng.  It  was  only  natural  that  'hoa 
ehouldst  fe<^l  a  becomnig  pride  m  thy  late  pos-'ioa; 
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yet,^  let  it  but  taint  thee  with  vanitv,  and  the  effect 
wil;  be  little  short  of  madness.  Why,  thou  hast 
looked  boldly  in  the  face  of  a  Princess  l)orn  in  the 
purjile.  before  whom  my  own  eyes,  though  well  used 
to  such  spectacles,  are  never  raised  beyond  the  fold- 
ings of  her  veil." 

"  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  I"  replied  Here- 
ward.  ''Nevertheless,  handsome  faces  were  made 
10  look  upon,  and  the  eyes  of  young  men  to  see 
withal." 

"If  such  be  their  final  end,"  said  Achilles,  "'never 
did  thine,  I  will  freely  suppose,  find  a  richer  apolog>- 
for  the  somewhat  overbold  license  which  thou 
tookest  in  thy  gaze  upon  the  Princess  this  evening." 

"Good  leaJei',  or  Follower,  whichever  is  your 
favourite  title."  snid  the  Anglo-Briton,  "drive  not  to 
extremity  a  plain  man,  who  desires  to  hold  his  duty 
111  all  honour  to  the  imperial  familv.  The  Princess, 
wife  of  the  CcEsar,  and  born,  you  tell  me,  of  a  purple 
colour,  has  now  inherited,  notwithstanding,  the  fea- 
tures of  a  most  lovely  woman.  She  hath  composed 
a  history,  of  which  I  presume  not  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, since  I  cannot  understand  it  ;  she  sings  like 
an  angel ;  and  to  conclude,  afler  the  fashion  of  the 
knights  of  this  day — though  I  deal  not  ordinarily 
with  their  language — I  would  say  cheerfully,  that  I 
am  ready  to  place  myself  in  lists  against  any  one 
whomsoever,  who  dares  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
the  imperial  Anna  Coninena's  person,  or  from  the 
virtues  of  her  mind.  Having  said  this,  my  noble 
captain,  w'e  have  said  all  that  is  competent  for  you  to 
inquire  into,  or  for  me  to  answer.  That  there  are 
handsomer  women  than  the  Princess,  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  1  question  it  the  less,  that  I  have  myself 
seen  a  person  whom  I  think  far  her  superior;  and 
with  that  let  us  close  the  dialogue." 

"  Thy  beauty,  thou  unparalleled  fool,"  said  Achil- 
les, "must.  I  ween,  be  the  daughter  of  the  large- 
Dodie<l  northern  boor,  living  next  door  to  him  upon 
whose  farm  was  brought  up  the  person  of  an  ass, 
curst  with  such  intolerable  want  of  judgment." 

'■  You  may  say  your  pleasure,  captain,"  replied 
Hereward  ;  ''because  it  is  the  safer  for  us  both  that 
thou  canst  not  on  such  a  topic  either  offend  me,  who 
hold  thy  judgment  as  light  as  thou  canst  esteem 
mine,  or  spealc  any  derogation  of  a  person  whom  you 
never  saw,  but  whom,  if  you  had  seen,  perchance  I 
might  not  so  patiently  have  brooked  any  reflections 
upon,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  military  superior." 

Achilles  Tatius  had  a  good  deal  of  the  penetration 
necessary  for  one  in  his  situation.  He  never  pro- 
vokeii  to  extremity  the  daring  spirits  whom  he  com- 
manded, and  never  used  any  freedom  with  them 
beyond  the  extent  that  he  knew  their  patience  C(juld 
bear.  Hereward  was  a  favourite  soldier,  and  had,  in 
that  respect  at  least,  a  sincere  liking  and  regard  for 
his  commander:  when,  therefore,  the  Follower, 
instead  of  resenting  his  petulance,  good-humouredly 
apologized  for  having  hurt  his  feelings,  the  momen- 
tary displeasure  between  them  was  at  an  end ;  the 
officer  at  once  reassumed  his  superiority,  and  the  sol- 
dier sunk  back  with  a  deep  sigh,  given  to  some  period 
which  was  long  past,  into  his  wonted  silence  and 
reserve.  Indeed  the  Follower  had  another  and  fur- 
the-  design  upon  Hereward,  of  which  he  was  as  yet 
unwilling  to  do  more  than  give  a  distant  hint. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  they  approached 
the  barracks,  a  gloomy  fortified  building  constructed 
for  the  residence  of  their  corps,  the  captain  motioned 
his  soldier  to  draw  close  up  to  his  skle,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  him,  in  a  confidential  tone — "  Hereward,  my 
friend,  although  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  in  tiie 
presence  of  the  imperial  family  thou  shouldst  mark 
uny  one  who  did  not  partake  of  their  blood,  or  rather 
ns  Homer  has  it,  who  did  not  participate  of  the  divine 
v:lujr,  w'hifh,  in  their  sacred  persons,  supplies  the 
place  of  that  vulgar  fluid;  vet,  during  so  long  an 
audience,  thou  mightst  possibly,  from  nis  uncourtly 
I't-rson  and  attire,  have  distinguished  Agelastes, 
Wiiom  we  courii?rs  call  the  l'"lepliant,  from  his  strict 
'jbservation  of  the  rule  which  forbids  any  one  to  sit 
down  or  rest  in  the  Imperial  presence." 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  I  P'.arked  the  man 
yni  mean ;  his  age  was  some  seventy  and  upwards,  , 


—a  bi"  burly  person  ;— and  the  baldness  which 
reached  to  the  top  of  his  head  was  well  atoned  for  by 
a  white  beard  of  prodigious  size,  which  descended  in 
waving  curls  over  his  breast,  and  reached  to  the 
towel  with  which  his  loins  were  girded,  instead  of 
the  silken  sash  used  by  other  persons  of  rank." 

"iMost  accurately  marked,  my  Varangian,"  said 
the  officer.  "  What  else  didst  thou  note  about  this 
person  ?" 

"  His  cloak  was  in  its  texture  as  coarse  as  that  of 
the  meanest  of  the  people,  but  it  was  strictly  clean, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  wearer  to  ex- 
hibit poverty,  or  carelessness  and  contempt  of  dress, 
avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  every  particular  which  im- 
plied any  thing  negligent,  sordid,  or  disgusting." 

"By  St.  Sophia !  said  the  officer,  "  thou  as- 
tonisliest  me  !  The  Prophet  Balaam  was  not  more 
surprised  when  his  ass  turned  round  her  head 
and  spoke  to  him  !— And  what  else  didst  thou  note 
concerning  this  man?  I  see  those  who  meet  thee 
must  beware  of  thy  observation,  as  well  as  of  thy 
battle-axe." 

"If  it  please  your  Valour,"  answered  the  soldier, 
"  we  English  have  eyes  as  well  as  hands  ;  but  it  is 
only  when  discharging  our  duty  that  we  permit  our 
tongiies  to  dwell  on  what  we  have  observed.  I  noted 
but  little  of  this  man's  conversation  but  from  what  I 
heard,  it  seemed  he  was  not  unwilling  to  play  what 
we  call  the  jester,  or  jack-pudding,  in  the  conversa- 
tion, a  character  which,  considering  the  man's  age 
and  physiognomy,  is  not,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say, 
natural,  but  assumed  for  some  purpose  of  deeper 
import." 

Hereward,"  answered  his  officer,  "  thou  hast 
spoken  like  an  angel  sent  down  to  examine  men's 
bosoms  :  that  man.  Agelastes,  is  a  contradiction, 
such  as  earth  has  seldom  witnessed.  Possessing  all 
that  wisdom  which  in  former  times  united  the  sages 
of  this  nation  with  the  gods  themselves,  Agelastea 
has  the  same  cunning  as  the  elder  Brutus,  who  dis- 
guised his  talents  under  the  semblance  of  an  idle 
jester.  He  appears  to  seek  no  office — he  desires  no 
consideration — he  pays  suit  at  court  only  when  posi- 
tively required  to  do  so;  yet  what  shall  I  say,  my 
soldier,  concerning  the  cause  of  an  influence  gained 
without  api:iarent  effort,  and  extending  almost  into 
the  very  thoughts  of  men,  who  appear  to  act  as  he 
would  desire,  without  his  soliciting  them  to  that  pur- 
pose'? Men  say  strange  things  concerning  the  extent 
of  his  comnninicaiions  with  other  beings,  whom  our 
fathers  worshipped  with  prayer  and  sacrifice.  I  am 
determined,  however,  to  know  the  road  by  which  he 
climbs  so  nigh  and  so  easily  towards  the  point  to 
which  all  men  aspire  at  court,  and  it  will  go  hard 
but  he  shall  either  share  his  ladder  with  me,  or  I  will 
strilve  its  support  from  under  him.  Thee,  Hereward 
I  have  chosen  to  assist  me  in  this  matter,  as  the 
knights  among  these  Frankish  infidels  select,  when 
going  upon  an  adventure,  a  sturdy  squire,  or  inferior 
attendant,  to  share  the  dangers  and  the  recompense; 
and  this  I  am  moved  to,  as  much  by  the  shrewdness 
thou  hast  this  night  manifested,  as  by  the  courage 
which  thou  inayst  boast,  in  common  with,  or  rathei 
beyond,  thy  companions." 

"  I  am  obliged,  and  I  thank  yourValour,"  replied 
the  Varangian,  more  coldly  perhaps  than  his  officer 
expected  ;  "I  am  ready,  as  is  my  dutv,  to  serve  you 
in  any  thing  consistent  with  God  and  the  Emperor's 
claims  upon  my  service.  I  would  only  say,  that,  as 
a  sworn  inferior  noldier  I  will  do  nothing  (contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  as  a  sincere  ihough 
ignorant  Christian,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  gods  of  the  heathens,  save  to  defv  them  in  the 
name  and  strength  of  the  noly  saints.' 

"Idiot!"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "dost  thou  think 
that  I,  already  possessed  of  one  of  the  first  dignities 
of  the  empire,  could  meditate  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  Alexius  Conineniis?  or,  what  would 
be  scarce  more  atrocious,  that  I,  the  chosen  friend 
and  ally  of  the  reverend  Patriarch  Zosimus,  should 
meddle  with  any  thing  bearing  a  relation,  however 
remote,  to  heresy  or  idolatr\^  ?" 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  no  one  would 
be  more  surprised  or  grieved  than  I  should ;  but  when 
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ive  walk  in  a  labyrinth, we  must  assume  and  announce 
:hat  we  iiave  a  steady  and  forward  t)urpose,  whicii 
is  one  mode  at  least  of  keepint;  a  straight  path.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  so  many  ways  of  sayini^ 
the  satnc  thing,  that  one  can  iiardly  know  at  last 
what  is  their  real  meaning.  We  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  only  express  ourselves  in  one  set  of 
words,  but  it  is  one  out  of  which  all  the  ingenuity  of 
tile  world  could  not  extract  a  double  meaning." 

"  'Tis  Well,"  said  his  officer,  "  lo-morrow  we  will 
talk  more  of  this,  for  which  purpose  thou  w.lt  come 
to  my  quarters  a  little  after  sunset.  And  hark  thee, 
to-morrow,  while  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  shall  be  thine 
own.  either  to  sport  thyself  or  to  repose.  Employ 
thy  time  in  the  latter,  by  my  advice,  since  to-morrow 
night,  like  the  present,  may  find  us  both  watchers." 

So  saying,  they  entered  the  barracks,  where  they 
parted  company — the  commander  of  the  life-guards 
taking  his  way  to  a  splendid  set  of  apartments  which 
belonged  to  nim  in  that  capacity,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  seeking  his  more  humble  accommodations 
as  a  subaltern  officer  of  the  same  corps." 


CHAPTER   Vir. 

S«rti  forces  met  not,  nor  so  vast  a  ramp, 

%Vlien  Agrican,  witli  all  his  Norlliern  powers, 

Besieged  Aibracca,  as  romances  tell, 

Tlie  city  of  Gnllapliron,  frotr  tlier.ce  to  win 

The  faireat  of  licr  sex,  Angelica, 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowess'd  knights, 

Both  Paynini,  and  the  Peers  of  Charlemagne. 

Paradise  Regained. 

Eatly  on  the  morning  of  the  day  following  that 
which  we  have  commemorated,  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil was  assembled,  where  the  number  of  general  offi- 
cers with  sounding  titles,  disguised  under  a  thin  veil 
the  real  weakness  of  the  Grecian  empire.  The  coni- 
manders  were  numerous,  and  the  distinctions  of  their 
rank  minute,  but  the  soldiers  were  very  few  in  com- 
parison. 

The  offices  formerly  filled  by  prefects,  praetors,  and 
ouesiors,  were  now  held  by  persons  who  had  gra- 
dually risen  into  the  authority  of  those  officers,  and 
who,  though  designated  from  their  domestic  duties 
^bout  the  Emperor,  yet,  from  that  very  circum- 
stance, possessed  what,  in  that  despotic  court,  was 
the  most  effectual  source  of  power.  A  long  train  of 
officers  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle  9f  Blac- 
quernal,  and  proceeded  so  far  together  as  their  difTer- 
ent  grades  admitted,  while  in  each  chamber  through 
which  they  passed  in  succession,  a  certain  number 
of  the  train  whose  rank  permitted  them  to  advance 
no  farther,  remained  behind  the  others.  Thus,  when 
the  interior  cabinet  of  audience  was  gained,  which 
was  not  until  tlieir  passage  through  ten  anterooms, 
five  pers(jns  only  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  in  this  innermost  and  most  sacred 
recess  of  royalty,  decorated  by  all  the  splendour  of 
the  period. 

The  Emperor  Alexius  sat  upon  a  stately  throne, 
rich  with  barbaric  ^ems  and  gold,  and  flanked  on 
e'ther  hand,  in  imitation  probably  of  Solomon's  mag- 
nificence, with  the  form  of  a  couchant  lion  in  the 
same  precious  metal.  Not  to  dwell  upon  other  marks 
of  splendour,  a  tree,  whose  trunk  seemed  also  of 
gold,  shot  up  behind  the  throne,  which  it  over-cano- 
pied with  its  branches.  Amid  the  boughs  were  birds 
of  various  kinds  curiously  wrought  and  enamelled, 
and  fruit  composed  of  precious  stones  seemed  to  glis- 
ten among  the  leaves.  Five  officers  alone,  the  high- 
est in  the  state,  had  the  priviltge  of  entering  this 
sacred  recess  when  the  Emperor  held  council.  These 
were— the  Grand  Domestic,  who  might  be  termed  of 
rank  witli  a  modern  prime  minister— the  Logoihete, 
or  chancellor— the  Protospathaire,  or  commander  of 
the  guards,  already  mentioned — the  Acolyte,  or  Fol- 
lower, and  leader  of  the  Varangians— and  the  Patri- 
arcn. 

The  doors  of  this  secret  apartment,  and  the  adja- 
cent antechamber,  were  guarded  by  six  deformed 
Nubian  slaves,  whose  writlien  and  withered  counte- 
nances formed  a  hideous  contrast  wit!i  their  snow- 
white  dresses  and  splendid  equiimient.  They  were 
mutes,  a  species  of  wretches  borrowed  from  the  des- 


potism of  the  East,  that  they  mi"ht  be  unable  to  pro- 
claim the  deeds  of  tyranny  of  which  thev  were  the 
unscrupulous  agents.  They  were  generally  held  in 
a  kind  of  horror,  rather  tlian  compassion,  for  men 
considered  that  slaves  of  this  sort  nnd  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  avenging  upon  others  the  irieparable 
wrongs  which  had  severed  themselves  from  human- 
ity. 

It  was  a  general  custom,  though,  like  many  other 
usages  of  the  Greeks,  it  woulil  be  held  childish  in 
modern  times,  that  by  means  of  machinery  easily 
conceived,  the  lions,  at  the  entrance  of  a  stranger, 
were  made,  as  it  were,  to  rouse  themselves  and  roar, 
after  which  a  wind  seemed  to  rustle  the  foliage  of 
the  tree,  the  birds  hopped  from  branch  to  branch, 
pecked  the  fruit,  and  appeared  to  fill  the  chamber 
with  their  carolling.  This  display  liad  alarmed  many 
an  ignorant  foreign  anibassador,  and  even  the  Gre- 
cian counsellors  themselves  were  expected  to  display 
the  same  sensations  of  fear,  succeeded  by  surprise, 
when  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  lions,  followed  by 
the  concert  of  the  birds,  although  perhaos  it  was  for 
the  fiftieth  time.  On  this  occasion,  as  a  proof  of  the 
urgency  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  council,  these 
ceremonies  were  entirely  omitted. 

The  speech  of  the  Emperor  himself  seemed  to  sup- 
ply by  its  commencement  the  bellowing  of  the  lions, 
while  it  ended  in  a  strain  more  resembling  the  war- 
bling of  the  birds. 

In  his  first  sentences,  he  treated  of  the  audacity 
and  unheard-of  boldness  of  the  milhons  of  Franks, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  wresting  Palestine  from 
the  infidels,  had  ventured  to  invade  the  sacred  terri- 
tories of  the  empire.  He  threatened  them  with  such 
chastisement  as  his  innumerable  forces  and  officers 
would,  he  affirmed,  find  it  easy  to  inflict.  To  all  this 
the  audience,  and  especially  the  military  oft'icers, 
gave  symptoms  of  ready  assent. 

Alexius,  however,  did  not  long  persist  in  the  war- 
like intentions  which  he  at  first  avowed.  The  FVanks, 
he  at  length  seemed  to  reflect,  were,  in  profession, 
Christians.  They  might  possibly  be  serious  in  their 
pretext  of  a  crusade,  in  which  case  their  motives 
claimed  a  degree  of  indulgence,  and,  although  erring, 
a  certain  portion  of  respect.  Their  numbers  also 
were  great,  and  their  valour  could  not  be  despised  by 
those  who  had  seen  them  fight  at  Durazzo,*  and 
elsewhere.  They  might  also,  by  the  permission  ol 
Supreme  Providence,  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  iiislni- 
mentsofadvanta£];e  to  the  most  sacred  empire,  though 
they  approached  It  with  so  little  ceremony.  He  had, 
therefore,  mingling  the  virtues  of  prudence,  human- 
ity, and  generosity,  with  that  valour  which  must 
always  burn  in  the  heart  of  an  Emperor,  formed  a 
plan,  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  tlieir  consi- 
deration, for  present  execution ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  he  requested  of  the  Grand  Domestic,  to. let 
him  knovv  what  forces  he  might  count  upon  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

"  Innumerable  are  the  forces  of  the  empire  as  the 
stars  in  heaven,  or  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,"  an- 
swered the  Grand  Domestic. 

"  That  is  a  goodly  answer,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  provided  there  were  strangers  present  at  this  con- 
ference ;  but  since  we  hold  consultation  in  private,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  know  precisely  to  what  number 
that  army  amounts  which  I  have  to  rely  upon.  Re- 
serve your  eloquence  till  some  fitter  time,  and  let  mo 
know  what  you,  at  this  present  moment,  mean  by 
the  word  innumerable?" 

The  Grand  Domestic  paused,  and  hesitated  for  a 
short  space;  but  as  he  became  aware  that  the  mo- 
ment was  one  in  which  the  Emperor  could  not  be 
trifled  with,  (for  Alexius  Comnenus  was  at  time-s 
dangerous,)  he  answered  thus,  but  not  without  hesi- 
tation. "Imperial  master  and  lord,  none  better 
knovys  that  such  an  answer  cannot  be  hastily  made, 
if  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  correct  in  its  results. 
The  number  of  the  imperial  host  betwixt  this  city 
and  the  western  frontier  of  the  cmoire,  deducing 
those  absent  upon  furlough,  cannot  be  counted  upon 

•  For  the  battle  of  Durazzo,  Oct.  luSl,  in  which  Alesnii*  wa» 
defeated  with  great  slauirhter  by  Robert  Gu'sca.d,  .ind  escaped 
only  by  tlie  swiftness  of  his  horse,  see  Gibbun,  ch.  5S. 
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as  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
nieii,  or  thirty  thouband  at  most." 

Ale.xius  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand ;  and 
the  counsellors,  seeing  him  ^ve  way  to  such  violent 
expressions  of  srief  and  surprise,  began  to  enter  into 
discu.'-sions,  wnich  they  would  otherwise  have  re- 
served for  a  fitter  place  and  time. 

"By  the  trust  vour  Highness  reposes  in  me,"  said 
'he  Logothete.  '^'  there  has  been  drawn  from  your 
Highness's  coffers  during  the  last  year,  gold  enough 
to  pay  double  the  numoer  of  the  armed  warriors 
whoin  the  Grand  Domestic  now  mentions." 

"  Yourlrnperial  Highness,"  retorted  the  impeached 
minister,  with  no  small  animation,  "will  at  once  re- 
member the  stationary  garrisons,  in  addition  to  the 
moveable  troops,  for  which  this  figure-caster  makes 
no  allowance." 

"Peace,  both  of  you !"  said  Alexius,  composing 
himself  hastily ;  "our  actual  numbers  are  in  truth 
less  than  we  counted  on,  but  let  us  not  by  wnangling 
augrrienr  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  Let  those  troops 
he  dispersed  in  valleys,  in  passes  behind  ridges  of 
hills,  and  in  difficult  ground,  where  a  little  art  being 
used  in  the  position,  can  make  few  men  supply  the 
appearance  of  numbers,  between  this  ciry  and  the 
western  frontier  of  the  empire.  While  this  disposal 
is  made,  we  will  continue  to  adjust  with  these  cru- 
saders as  they  call  themselves,  the  terms  on  which 
we  will  consent  to  let  them  pass  through  our  do- 
minions; nor  are  we  without  hope  of  negotiating 
with  them,  so  as  to  gain  great  advantage  to  our 
kingdom.  We  will  insist  that  they  pass  through  our 
country  only  by  armies  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  at 
once,  whom  we  will  successively  transport  into  A=ia, 
so  that  no  greater  number  shall,  bv  assembling  be- 
neath our  walls,  ever  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

"  On  tlirir  way  towards  the  banks  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  we  will  supply  them  with  provisons,   if  they 
march  peaceably,  and  in  order;  and  if  any  straggle 
from  their  standards,  orinsultthe  country  by  maraud- 
ing, we  suppcis-e  our  valiant  peasants  will  not  hesitate 
to  repress  their  excesses,  and  that  without  our  giving 
positive  orders,  since  we  would  not  willingly  be  charged 
with  any  thing  like  a  breach  of  engagement.     We 
suppose,  also,  that  the  ScythianSj  Arabs,  Syrians, 
and  other  mercenaries  in  our  service,  will  not  suffer  j 
our  subjects  to  be  overpowered  in  their  own  just  de-  j 
fence ;  as,  besides  that  there  is  no  justice  in  stripping  j 
our  own   cotintrv  of  provisions,   in  order  to    feed  ' 
strangers,  we  will  not  be  sun'risefl,  nor  unpardonably  | 
displeased  to  learn,  that  of  tlie  ostensible  quantity  of 
flour,  some  sacks  should  be  found  filled  with  chalk, 
or  lime,  or  some  such  substance.    It  is,  indeed,  truly 
wonderfid.  what  the  stomach  of  a  Frank  will  dicest 
comfortably.    Their  guides,   also,  whom  j-ou   sliall 
choose  with   reference  to  such  duty,  will  take  care 
to  conduct  the  crusaders  by  difficult  and  circuitous 
routes  ;  which  will  be  doing  them  a  real  si  nice,  by 
inuring  them  to  the  hardships  of  the  country  and  clf- 
niate,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  face  with- 
out sensoning. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  in  your  intercourse  with  their 
chiefs,  whom  they  call  coiints,  each  of  whom  thinks 
himself  as  great  as  an  Emperor,  vou  will  take  care  to 
give  no  offence  to  their  n;itiiral  i>resuinption,  and 
omit  no  opportunity  of  informing  them  of  the  wealth 
and  bounty  of  our  government.  Sums  of  money 
mav  be  even  given  to  persons  of  note,  and  largesses 
of  less  avail  io  those  under  them.  Yon,  our  Logo- 
thete, will  take  good  order  for  this,  and  you,  our 
Grand  Donieslie,  will  lal:e  care  that  such  soldiers  as 
may  cut  ofT  detached  parties  of  the  FVanks  shall  be 
presented,  if  possible,  in  savage  dress,  and  under  the 
bIiow  of  infidels.  In  comm.ahding  these  injunctions 
to  yoi:r  care,  I  purpose  that,  the  crusaders  having 
found  tlic  value  of  our  friendship,  and  also  in  some 
sort  the  danger  of  our  enmitv,  those  whom  we  shall 
safely  transport  to  Asia,  shall  be,  however  unwiVldly, 
etill  a  smaller  ar.d  more  compact  body,  whom  we 
niay  (le;il  with  in  all  Christian  prudence.  Thus,  by 
•jsing  fair  words  to  one,  threats  to  another,  gold  to 
the  avaricious,  power  to  the  arnbifious,  and  reasons 
to  those  that  are  capable  of  listening  to  them,  we 


doubt  ncn  uui  to  prevail  upon  tnose  Kran!;s,  met  as 
thpy  are  from  a  thousand  points,  and  encntits  of  each 
othec  to  ackno«'dedee  us  as  their  ccnmion  superior, 
rather  than  choose  a  leader  among  themselves,  when 
they  are  made  aware  of  the  great  fact,  that  every  vil- 
lage in  Palestine,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  is  the  ori- 
ginal property  of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  and  that 
whatever  Christian  goes  to  war  for  their  recovery, 
must  go  as  our  subject,  and  hold  any  conquest  w-hich 
he  may  make,  as  our  vassal.  Vice  and  virtue,  sense 
and  folly,  ambition  and  disinterested  devotion,  will 
alike  recommend  to  the  survivors  of  these  singular- 
minded  men,  to  become  the  feudatories  of  the  empire, 
not  its  foe,  and  the  shield,  not  the  enemy,,  of  your 
paternal  Emperor." 

There  was  a  general  inclination  of  the  head  among 
the  courtiers,  with  the  Eastern  exclamation  of, — 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor !" 

When  the  murmur  of  this  applausive  exclamation 
had  subsided,  Alexius  proceeded  : — "  Once  more,  I 
say,  that  my  faithful  Grand  Domestic,  and  those 
who  act  under  him,  will  take  care  to  commit  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  part  of  these  orders  as  may  seem 
aggressive,  to  troops  of  foreign  appearance  and  lan- 
guage, which,  I  grieve  to  say,  are  more  numerous  in 
our  imperial  army  than  cur  natural  born  and  othodox 
subjects." 

The  Patriarch  here  interposed  his  opinion. — "  There 
is  a  consolati.m,"  he  said,  "in  the  thought,  that  the 
genuine  Romans  in  the  imperial  army  ore  but  few, 
since  a  trade  so  bloody  as  war,  is  most  fiily  prose- 
cuted by  those  whose  doctrines,  as  well  as  their 
doings,  on  earth,  merit  eternal  condemnation  in  the 
next  world." 

"Reverend  Patriarch,"  said  the  Emperor,  "we 
would  not  willingly  hold,  with  the  wild  infidels,  that 
Paradise  is  to  be  gained  by  the  sabre;  nevertheless, 
we  would  hope  that  a  Roman  dying  in  battle  for  his 
religion  and  his  Emperor,  may  find  as  goi)d  hope  of 
acceptation,  after  the  mortal  pang  is  over,  ns  a  man 
who  dies  in  pence,  and  with  unblooded  hnnd." 

"  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,"  resumed  the  Patri- 
arch, "  that  the  Church's  doctrine  is  not  so  indulgent : 
she  is  herself  peaceful,  and  herpromisesof  favour  are 
for  those  who  have  been  men  of  peace.  Yet  think 
not  I  bar  the  gates  of  heaven  against  a  soldier,  a3 
such,  if  believing  all  the  doctrines  of  our  church,  and 
complying  with  all  our  observances  ;  far  less  would 
I  condemn  your  Impeiial  Majesty's  wise  precautioiis, 
both  for  diminishing  the  power  and  thinning  the 
'anks  of  those  Latin  heretics,  who  come  hither  to 
despoil  us,  and  plunder  perhaps  both  church  and 
temple,  under  the  vain  pretext  that  Heaven  would 
permit  them,  stained  with  so  many  heresies,  to  re- 
conquer that  Holy  Land,  which  true  auiliodox  Christ 
tians,  your  jNlajesty's  sacred  predecessors,  have  not 
been  enabled  to  retain  from  the  infidel.  And  well  1 
trust  that  no  settlement  made  under  the  Latins  will 
be  permitted  by  your  Jlajcsty  to  estaiilish  itself,  in 
which  the  Cross  shall  not  be  elevated  with  limbs  of 
the  same  length,  instead  of  that  irregular  and  most 
damnable  error  which  prolongs,  in  western  churches, 
the  nether  limb  of  that  most  holy  emblem." 

"Reverend  Patriarch,"  answered  the  Eniperor,  "do 
not  deem  that  we  think  lightly  of  your  weighty  scru- 
ples; hut  the  question  is  now,  not  in  what  manner 
we  may  convert  these  Latin  heretics  to  the  true  faith, 
but  how  we  may  avoid  being  overrun  by  thiir  niYri'- 
ads,  which  resemble  those  of  the  locusts  by  which 
their  approach  was  preceded  and  intimated.' 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  w  ill  act  with 
your  usual  wisdom ;  for  iny  part,  I  have  only  stated 
inv  doubts,  that  I  may  save  my  own  soul  alive." 

^'Our  construction,  said  the  Emperor,  "does your 
sentiments  no  wrong,  most  reverend  Patriarch;  and 
you,"  addressing  himself  to  the  other  counsellors, 
"will  attend  to  these  separate  charges  given  out  for 
directing  the  execution  of  the  commands  wlm  h  have 
been  generally  inrimated  to  you.  They  are  written 
out  in  the  sacred  ink,  and  our  sacred  subscription  is 
duly  marked  with  the  fitiMg  tinge  of  green  and  pur- 
ple. Let  them,  tnerefore,  be  strictly  obeyed.  Our- 
selves will  assume  the  command  of  such  v.f  the  Im- 
mortal Bands  as  remain  in  the  city,  and  join  to  them 
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the  cohorts  of  our  faithful  Varanginns.  At  tlie  liead 
of  these  tro'<ps,  we  will  await  llie  arrival  of  these 
strangers  umler  the  walls  of  the  city,  aiiil  avoiding 
combat  wiiile  our  policy  can  postpone  it,  we  will  be 
ready,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  take  whatsoever  chance 
it  shall  please  the  Almighty  to  send  us." 

Here  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  different  chiefs 
began  to  exert  thoniselyes  in  the  execution  of  then' 
various  instructions,  civil  and  military,  secret  or  pub- 
lic, favourable  or  hostile  to  the  crusaders.  The  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  Grecian  people  was  seen  upon  this 
occasion.  Their  loud  ana  boastful  talking  corres- 
ponded with  the  ideas  which  the  Einperor  wished  to 
enforce  upon  the  crusaders  concerning  the  extent  of 
his  power  and  resources.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised, 
that  the  wily  selfishness  of  most  of  those  in  the 
service  of  Alexius,  endeavoured  to  find  some  indirect 
wayof  api.ilying  the  imperial  instruction,  so  as  might 
best  suit  their  osvn  private  ends. 

Mean  tune,  the  news  had  gone  abroad  in  Constan- 
tinonlu  of  the  arrival  of  the  huge  miscellaneous  army 
of  the  west  upon  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  empire, 
and  of  their  purpose  to  pass  to  Palestine.  A  thousand 
reports  magnified,  if  that  was  [jossible,  an  event  so 
wonderfid.  Some  said,  that  their  ultimate  view  was 
tlie  conquest  of  Arabia,  the  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
phet's tomb,  and  the  conversion  of  his  green  banner 
mto  a  horse-cloth  for  the  King  of  France's  brother. 
Others  supposed  that  the  ruin  and  sack  of  Constan- 
tinople was  the  real  object  of  the  w*r.  A  third  class 
thought  it  v.'as  in  order  to  compel  the  Patriarch  to 
submit  himself  to  the  Pope,  adopt  the  Latin  form  of 
the  cross,  and  put  an  end  to  the  schism. 

The  Varangians  enjoyed  an  addition  to  this  won- 
derful news,  seasoned  as  it  every  where  was  with 
something  peculmrly  suited  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
hearers.  It  was  gathered  originally  from  what  our 
friend  Here  ward,  who  was  one  of  their  inferior  officers, 
called  sergeants  or  constables,  had  suffrred  to  tran- 
spire of  what  he  had  heard  the  preceding  evening. 
Considering  that  the  fact  must  be  soon  matter  of  no- 
toriety, he  had  no  hesitation  to  give  his  comrades  to 
understand  that  a  Norman  army  was  coming  hither 
under  Duke  Robert,  the  son  of  the  far-famed  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  with  hostile  intentions,  he  con- 
cluded, against  them  in  particular.  Like  all  other  men 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  the  Varangians  adopted  an 
explanation  applicable  to  their  own  condition.  These 
Normans,  who  hated  the  Saxon  nation,  and  had 
done  sojnuch  to  dishonour  and  oppress  them,  were 
now  following  them,  they  supposed,  to  the  foreign 
capital  where  they  had  found  refuge,  with  the  purpose 
of  making  war  on  the  bountiful  prince  who  protected 
their  sad  remnant.  Under  this  belief,  many  a  deep 
oath  was  sworn  in  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon,  that 
tlieir  keen  battle-axes  should  avenge  the  slaughter  of 
Hastings,  and  many  a  pledge,  both  in  wine  and  ale, 
was  quaffed,  v/ho  should  most  deeply  resent,  and 
rnosteflecluallyrevenge,  the  wrongs  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  England  had  received  at  the  hand  of  their 
oppressors. 

Here  ward,  the  author  of  this  intelligence,  began 
soon  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  ever  suffered  it  to  escape 
him,  so  closely  was  he  cross-examined  concerning 
its  precise  import,  by  the  inquiries  of  his  comrades, 
from  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  keep  con- 
cealed the  adventures  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
the  place  in  which  he  had  gained  his  information. 

About  noon,  when  he  was  effectually  tired  with  re- 
turning the  same  answer  to  the  same  questions,  and 
evading  similar  others  which  were  repeatedly  put  to 
him,  the  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the  presence 
of  the  Acolyte  Achilles  Tatius,  who  came  immediately, 
it  was  industriously  whispererl,  from  the  sacred  Inte- 
rior, with  news  of  the  immediate  approach  of  war. 

"The  Varangians,  and  the  Roman  bands  called  Im- 
mortal, it  was  said,  were  to  form  a  camp  under  the 
city,  in  order  to  be  prompt  to  defend  it  at  the  shortest 
notice.  This  put  the  whole  bjirracks  into  commotion, 
each  man  making  the  necessaryprovision  for  the  ap- 
Woaching  campaign.  The  noise  was  chiefly  that  of 
oyful  bustle  and  acclamation  ;  and  it  was  so  general, 
hat  Hereward,  whose  rank  permitted  him  to  commit 
to  a  ?ag  ■)  Qr  esquire,  the  task  of  preparing  his  equip- 


mer.ts,  took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  barraciss.  m 
order  to  seek  some  distant  place  apart  from  his  coin- 
rades,  and  enjoy  his  solitary  reflections  upon  the  sin- 
gular connexion  iiito  which  he  had  been  drawn,  and 
his  direct  communication  with  the  Imperial  fanuly. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  streets,  then  deserted 
on  account  of  the  liea-t  of  the  sun,  he  reached  at 
length  one  of  those  broad  terraces,  which,  descend- 
ing, as  it  were  by  steps,  upon  the  margin  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  walks  in  tho 
universe,  and  still,  it  is  believed,  preserved  as  a  pub- 
lic promenade  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Turks,  as  for- 
merly for  that  of  the  Christians.  These  graduated 
terraces  were  planted  with  many  trees,  among  vvhich 
the  cypress,  as  usual,  was  most  generally  cultivated. 
Here  bands  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen: 
some  passing  to  and  fro,  with  business  and  an,xiety 
in  their  faces ;  some  standing  still  in  groups,  as  li 
discussing  the  strange  and  weighty  tidings  of  the 
day,  and  some,  with  the  indolent  carelessness  of  an 
eastern  climat-^,  eating  their  noontide  refreshment  in 
the  shade,  ana  spending  their  time  as  if  their  sole 
object  v»as  to  make  much  of  the  day  as  it  passed, 
and  let  the  cares  of  to-morrow  answer  for  themselves. 

While  the  Varangian,  afraid  of  nieeling  some 
acquaintance  in  this  concourse,  which  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  seclusion  which 
had  brought  him  thither,  descended  or  passed  from 
one  terrace  to  another,  all  marked  him  with  looks  of 
curiosity,  and  inquirv,  considering  him  to  be  one,  who, 
from  his  arms  and  connexion  with  the  court,  must 
necessarily  know  more  than  others  cpncerniiig  the 
singular  invasion  by  numerous  enemies,  and  from 
various  quarters,  which  was  the  news  of  the  day. 
None,  however,  had  the  harddiood  to  address  the 
soldier  of  the  guard,  though  all  looked  at  him  with 
uncommon  interest.  He  walked  from  the  lighter  to 
the  darker  alleys,  from  the  more  closed  to  the  more 
open  terraces,  without  interruption  from  anyone,  yet 
not  without  a  feehng  that  he  must  not  consider  him- 
self as  alone. 

The  desire  that  he  felt  to  be  solitary  rendered  hirn 
at  last  somewhat  watchful,  so  that  he  became  seiisi-  ■ 
ble  that  he  was  dogged  by  a  black  slave,  a  personage 
not  so  unfrequent  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  as 
to  e.xcite  any  particular  notice.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, being  at  length  fixed  on  this  individual,  he  began 
to  be  desirous  to  escape  his  observation ;  and  the 
change  of  place  which  he  had  at  first  adopted  to 
avoid  society  in  general,  he  had  now  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  this  distant,  though  apparently 
watchful  attendant.  Still,  however,  though  he  by 
change  of  place  had  lost  sight  of  the  negro  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  again  discovered  him 
at  a  distance  too  far  for  a  companion,  but  near 
enough  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  spy.  Displeased 
at  this,  the  Varangian  turned  short  in  his  walk,  and 
choosing  a  spot  where  non»!  was  in  sight  but  the 
object  of  his  resentment,  walked  suddenly  up  to  hini, 
and  demanded  wherefore,  and  bv  whose  orders,  ha 
presumed  to  dog  his  footsteps.  Tire  negro  answered 
in  a  jargon  as  bad  as  that  in  vvhich  he  was  addressed, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  "  that  he  had  orders  to 
remark  whither  he  went." 

''  Orders  from  whom  ']"  said  the  Varangian. 

"  From  my  master  and  yours,"  answered  the  negro, 
boldly. 

"Thou  infidel  villaui !"  exclaimed  the  angry  sol- 
dier, "  when  was  it  that  we  became  fellow- servants, 
and  who  is  it  that  thou  darest  to  call  my  master']" 

One  whc  is  master  of  the  world,"  said  the  slave, 
"  since  he  commands  his  own  passions." 

"I  shall  scarce  command  mine,"  said  the  Varan- 
gian, "  if  thou  repliest  to  my  earnest  questions  with 
thine  affected  quirks  of  philosophy.  Once  more,  what 
do.st  thou  want  with  me?  and  why  hast  thou  tho 
boldness  to  watch  me?" 

"I  have  told  thee  already,"  said  the  slave,  that  I 
do  my  master's  commands." 

"  But  I  must  know  who  thy  master  is,"  said  Here 
ward. 

''He  must  tell  thee  that  himself,"  replied  the  negro ' 
"  he  trusts  not  a  poor  slave  like  me  with  he  piupos* 
of  the  errands  .■■«  which  he  sends  mo." 
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"  He  has  left  thee  a  tongue,  however,"  said  the 
Varangian,  "  which  some  of  thy  countrymen  would, 
I  thinir,  be  glad  to  possess.  Do  not  provoke  me  to 
abndge  it  by  refusmg  me  the  information  which  I 
have  a  right  to  demand." 

Thel)la~ck  meditated,  as  it  seemed  from  the  grin  on 
his  face,  further  evasions,  when  Hcreward  cut  them 
short  by  raising  the  staff  of  his  battle-a.xe.  "Put  me 
not/"  he  said,  "to  dishonour  myself  by  striking  thee 
witn  this  weapon,  calculated  for  a  use  so  much  more 
ncbk." 

"  I  may  not  do  so,  valiant  sir,"  said  the  negro,  lay- 
ing aside  an  impudent,  half-gibing  tone  which  he  had 
hitherto  made  use  of,  and  betraying  personal  fear  m 
his  manner.  "If  you  beat  the  poor  slave  to  death, 
you  cannot  learn  what  his  master  hath  forbid  him  to 
tell.  A  short  walk  will  save  your  honour  the  stain, 
and  yourself  the  trouble,  of  beating  what  cannot 
resist,  and  me  the  pain  of  enduring  what  I  can  neither 
retaliate  nor  avoid." 

"Lend  on  then,"  said  the  Varangiar.  "Be  assured 
thou  shalt  not  fool  mc  by  thy  fair  words,  and  I  will 
know  the  person  who  is  impudent  enough  to  assume 
ihe  right  of  watching  mv  motions." 

The  black  walked  on  with  a  speciesof  leer  peculiar 
to  his  physiognomy,  which  might  be  construed  as 
expressive  either  of  malice  or  of  mere  huinqur.  The 
Varangian  followed  him  witn  some  suspicion,  for  it 
happcneii  that  he  had  had  little  mtercourse  with  the 
unhappy  race  of  Africa,  and  had  not  totally  overcome 
the  feeling  of  surprise  with  which  he  had  at  first 
regarded  them,  when  he  arrived  a  stranger  from  the 
north.  So  often  did  this  man  look  back  upon  him 
during  their  walk,  and  with  so  penetrat'ng  and 
observing  a  cast  of  countenance,  that  Hereward 
felt  irresistiblv.  renewed  in  his  mind  the  English 
prejudices,  which  assigned  to  the  demons  the  sa- 
Ble  colour  and  distorted  cast  of  visage  of  his  con- 
ductor. The  scene  into  which  he  was  guided, 
strengthened  an  association  which  was  not  of  itself 
unlikely  to  occur  to  the  ignorant  and  martial  islander. 
Tlie  heero  led  the  way  from  the  splendid  terraced 
walks  which  we  have  described,  to  a  path  descend- 
ing to  the  sea-shore,  when  a  place  appeared,  which, 
far  from  being  trimmed,  like  otiier  parts  of  the  coast, 
into  walks  or  embankments,  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, aiiandoned  to  neglect,  and  was  covered  with 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  antiquity,  where  these  had 
not  been  overgrown  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  climate.  These  fragments  of  building,  occupying 
a  sort  of  recess  of  the  bay,  were  hidden  by  steep 
banks  on  each  side,  and  although  in  fact  they  formed 
part  of  the  city,  yet  they  were  not  seen  from  any  part 
of  it,  and,  embosomed  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, did  not  in  turn  conmiaiid  any  view  of  the 
churches,  i)alaces,  towers,  and  fortifications,  amongst 
which  they  lay.  The  sight  of  this  solitary,  and  appa- 
rently deserted  spot,  encumbered  with  ruins,  and 
overgrown  with  cypress  and  other  trees,  situated  as 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  citv,  had  something 
in  it  impressive  and  awful  to  the  imagination.  The 
ruins  were  of  an  ancient  date,  and  in  the  style  of  a 
foreign  people.  The  gigantic  remains  of  a  portico, 
the  muiilated  fragments  of  statues  of  great  size,  but 
executed  in  a  taste  and  attitude  so  narrow  and  bar- 
baric as  to  seem  perfectly  the  reverse  of  tiie  Grecian, 
and  the  half-defaced  hieroglyphics  which  could  be 
traced  on  some  part  of  the  decayed  sculpture,  corro- 
boratid  the  popular  account  of  their  origin,  which  we 
shall  briefly  detail. 

According  to  tradition,  this  had  been  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Egyptian  goddess  Cybele,  built  while  the 
Roman  Empire  was  yet  heathen,  and  while  Constan- 
tinople was  still  called  by  the  name  of  Byzantium.  It 
\B  well  known  that  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians, 
•-v.lgarly  gross  in  its  literal  meaning  as  well  as  in 
is  mystical  interpretation,  and  peculiarly  thelounda- 
tion  of  many  wild  doctrineSi^-was  disowned  by  the 
principles  of  general  toleration,  and  the  system  of 
polytlieism  received  by  Rome,  and  was  excluded  by 
repeated  laws  from  the  respect  paid  by  ihe  empire  to 
almost  every  other  religion,  however  extravagant  or 
absurd  Nevertheless,  these  f'gyplian  rites  had 
ohanns  for  the  curious  and  tlie  superstitious,  and 


had,  after  long  opposition,  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
empire. 

Still,  although  tolerated,  the  Eg\'ptian  priests  were 
rather  considered  as  sorcerers  than  as  pontiffs,  and 
their  whole  ritual  had  a  nearer  relation  to  magic,  in 
popular  estimation,  than  to  any  regular  system  of 
devotion. 

Stained  with  these  accusations,  even  among  the 
heathen  themselves,  the  worship  of  Eg\-pt  was  held 
in  more  mortal  abhorrence  by  the  Chris'ians,  than 
the  other  and  more  rational  kinds  of  heathen  devo- 
tion; that  is,  if  any  at  all  had  a  right  to  be  termed 
so.     The  brutal  worship  of  Apis  and  Cybele  was 
regarded  not  only  as  a  pretext  for  obscene  and  pro- 
fligate pleasures,  but  as  having  a  direct  tendency  te 
op^n  and  encourage  a  dangerous  commerce  with  evil 
spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  take  upon  themselves, 
at  these  unhallowed  altars,  the  names  and  charac- 
ters of  these  foul  deities.    Not  only,  therefore,  the 
temple  of  Cybele,  with  its  gigantic  portico,  its  huge 
i  and  inelegant  statues,  and  its  fantastic  hieroglyphics, 
I  was  thrown  down  and  defaced  when  the  empire  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  very  ground 
on  wiiich  it  stood  was  considered  as  polluted  and 
unhallowed  ;  and  no  Eniperor  having  yet  occupied 
I  the   site   with   a  Christian   church,   the  place  still 
j  remained  neglected  and  deserted,   as  we  have  de- 
j  scribed  it. 

i      The  Varangian  Hereward  was  perfectly  acquainted 
'  wiih  the  evil  reputation  of  the  place ;  and  wiien  the 
negro  seemed  disposed  to  advance  into  the  interior 
of  the  ruins,  he  hesitated,  and  addressed  his  guide 
!  thus  : — "Hark   thee,    my   black  friend,    these  huge 
I  fantastic  images,  some   having  dogs    heads,  some 
cows'  heads,  ana  some  no  heads  at  all,  are  not  held 
)  reverently  in  popular  estimation.     Your  own  colour, 
[  also,  my  comrade,  is  greatly  too  like  that  of  Satan 
himself,  to  render  you  an  unsuspicious  companion 
amid  ruins,  in  which  the  false  spirit,  it  is  said,  daily 
,  walks   his   rounds.      Midnight   and  Noon    are   the 
times,  it  is  rumoured,  of  his  appearance.    I  will  go 
no  farther  with  you,  unless  you  assign  me  a  fit  rea- 
son for  so  doing." 

"In  making  so  childish  a  proposal,"  S'lid  the  rie- 

gro,  "  you  take  from  me,  in  effect,  all  desire  to  guide 

I  you  to  my  master.    I  thought  I  spoke  to  a  man  of 

j  invincible   courage,   and  of  that  good   sense  upon 

;  which  courage  is  best  founded.    But   your  valour 

i  only  emboldens  you  to  beat  a  black  slave,  who  has 

;  neither  strength'  nor  title  to  resist  you  ;   and  your 

I  courage  is  not  erough  to  enable  you  to  look  without 

trembling  on  the  dark  side  of  a  wall,  even  when  the 

sun  is  in  the  heaven." 

"Thou  art  insolent,"  said  Hereward,  raising  his 
axe. 

"  And  thou  art  foolish,"  said  the  negro,  "  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  thy  manhood  and  thy  wisdom  by  the 
very  mode  which  gives  reason  for  calling  liiem  both 
in  question.  I  have  already  said  theie  c;m  be  little 
valour  in  beating  a  wretch  like  me;  and  no  man, 
surely,  wlio  wishes  to  discover  his  way,  would  begin 
by  chasing  away  his  guide."  , 

"I  follow  thee,"— said  Hereward,  stung  with  the 
insinuation  of  cowardice;  "but  if  thou  lendcst  me 
into  a  snare,  thy  free  talk  shall  not  save  thy  bones, 
if  a  thousand  of  thy  complexion,  from  earth  or  hell, 
were  standmg  ready  to  back  thee." 

"  Thou  objeclest  sorely  to  my  complexion,"  said 
the  negro;  "how  knowest  thoii  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
thing  to  i'e  counted  and  ac'.ed  upon  as  matter  of  renl- 
iiv?  Thine  own  eyes  daily  apprize  thee,  that  the 
colour  of  the  sky  nightly  changes  from  bright  to 
black,  yet  thou  knowest  that  this  is  by  no  means 
owing  to  any  habitual  colour  of  the  heavens  them- 
selves. The  same  change  that  takes  place  in  the  hue 
of  the  heavens,  has  existence  in  the  tinge  of  the  deep 
sea— How  canst  thou  tell,  but  what  the  difference  of 
my  colour  from  thine  own  may  be  owing  to  some 
deceptions  change  of  a  similar  nature— not  real  in 
itself,  but  only  creating  an  apparent  reality  ?" 

"  Thou   mayst  have  painted   thyself,    no  doubt, 
answered  the'Varangian,  upon  reflection,  "  and  thy 
blackness,  therefore,  may  be  only  apparent ;  hut  I 
think  thy  old  friend  himself  could  hardly  have  pre- 
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Bented  these  grinning  lips,  with  the  white  teeth  and 
flattened  nose,  so  much  to  the  Hfe,  unless  that  pecu- 
liarity of  Nubian  physiognomy,  as  they  call  it,  had 
accuratelv  and  really  an  exi^^tence;  and,  to  save  thee 
Bome  troulile,  my  dark  friend,  I  will  tell  thee,  that 
thoiio;h  thou  speakest  to  an  tmeducated  Varangian, 
I  am  not  entirely  unskilled  in  tlie  Grecian  art  of 
niakina;  subtle  words  pass  upon  the  hearers  instead 
of  veason." 

"  Ay  ?"  said  the  negro,  doubtfully,  and  somewhat 
surprised  ;  "and  may  the  slave  Diogenes — for  so  my 
master  has  christened  me — inquire  into  the  means  by 
which  you  reached  knowledse  so  unusual  ?" 

"  It  is  soon  told,"  replied  Hereward.  "  My  coun- 
tryman, Whitikind,  being  a  constable  of  our  bands, 
retired  from  active  service,  and  spent  the  end  of  a 
long  life  in  this  city  of  Constantinople.  Being  past 
all  toils  of  battle,  either  those  of  reality,  as  you  word 
it,  or  the  pomp  and  fatigue  of  the  exercising  ground, 
the  poor  old  man,  in  despair  of  soinething  to  pass  his 
lin;s,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  philosophers." 

"  And  wliat  did  he  learn  there  ?"  said  the  negro  ; 
"for  a  bnrbnrian,  grown  gray  under  the  helmet,  was 
not,  as  I  think,  a  very  hopeful  student  in  our  schools." 

"  As  nuich  though,  I  should  think,  as  a  menial 
Blave,  which  I  understand  to  be  thy  condition,"  re- 
plied the  soldier.  "  l?ut  I  have  understood  from  him, 
that  the  masters  of  this  idle  science  make  it  their 
business  to  substitute,  in  their  argumentations,  mere 
words  instead  of  ideas ;  and  as  they  never  agree 
upon  the  precise  meaning  of  the  former,  their  dis- 
putes can  never  arrive  at  a  fair  or  settled  conclusion, 
since  thev  do  not  agree  in  the  language  in  which  they 
express  them.  Their  theories,  as  they  call  them,  are 
biult  on  the  sand,  and  the  wind  and  tide  shall  prerail 
against  them." 

"  Say  so  to  my  master,"  answered  the  black,  in  a 
serious  tone. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  and  he  shall  know 
me  as  an  ignorant  soldier,  having  but  few  ideas,  and 
those  only  concerning  my  religion  and  my  military 
duty.  Hut  out  of  these  opinions  I  will  neither  be 
beaten  by  a  battery  of  sophisms,  nor  cheated  by  the 
arts  or  the  terrors  of  the  friends  of  heathenism,  either 
in  this  world  or  the  next. 'i 

"  You  may  spealt  your  mind  to  him  then  yourself," 
said  Diogenes.  He  stepped  to  a  side,  as  if  to  make 
way  for  the  Varangian,  to  whom  he  motioned  to  go 
forward. 

Hereward  advanced  accordingly,  by  a  half- worn 
and  almost  imperceptible  path  leading  through  the 
long  rough  grass,  and,  turning  round  a  lialf-denip- 
lished  slirine,  which  exhii^ited  the  remains  of  Apis, 
the  bovine  deity,  he  came  immediately  in  front  of  the 
philosopher,  Agelastes,  who,  sitting  among  the  ruins, 
reposed  his  limbs  on  the  grass. 
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Througli  tlie  vain  webs  which  puzzle  sophist.s'  skill, 

Plain  sen.se  anil  honest  meaning  work  their  way ; 

So  sink  llie  varying  clouds  upon  tlie  hill, 

When  the  clear  dawning  brightens  into  day.-Dn.  Watts. 

The  old  man  rose  from  the  ground  with  alacrity. 
as  Hereward  approached.  "  My  hold  Varangian, 
he  said,  "  thou  who  valuest  men  and  things  not  a(5- 
cording  to  the  false  estimate  ascribed  to  them  in  this 
world,  but  to  their  real  importance  and  actual  value, 
Uiou  art  welcome,  whatever  has  brought  thee  hither 
— thou  art  welcome  to  a  place,  where  it  is  held  the 

'best  business  of  philosophy  to  strip  man  of  his 
borrowed  ornaments,  and  reduce  hirn  to  the  just 
value  of  his  own  attributes  of  body  and  mind,  singly 
considered.'' 

"  You  are  a  courtier,  sir,"  said  the  Saxon,  "and, 
as  a  permitted  com].anion  of  the  Emperors  High- 
ness, you  must  be  aware,  that  there  are  twenty  times 
more  ceremonies  than  such  a  man  as  I  can  be  ac- 
quainted with,  for  regulating  the  different  ranks  in 

.  society:  while  a  plain  man  like  myself  may  be  well 

e.xcusea  from  pushing  himself  into  the  company  of 

those  above  hira,  where  he  does  not  exactly  know 

low  he  should  coinport  himself." 

"TruCj"  said  the  philosopher;  "but  a  man  like 


yourself,  noble  Hereward,  merits  more  consideration 
m  the  eyes  of  a  real  philosopher,  than  a  thousand  of 
those  mere  insects,  whom  the  smiles  of  a  court  call 
into  life,  and  whom  its  frowns  reduce  to  annihilation." 

"  You  are  yourself,  grave  sir,  a  follower  of  the 
court,"  said  Hereward. 

"  And  a  most  punctilious  one,"  said  Agelastes. 
"  There  is  not,  I  trust,  a  subject  in  the  empire  who 
knows  better  the  ten  thousand  punctilios  exigible 
from  those  of  ilifTcrent  ranks,  and  due  to  rtitierent 
authorities.  The  man  is  yet  to  be  born  who  has  seen 
ine  take  advantage  of  any  more  commodious  posture 
than  that  of  standing,  in  presence  of  the  royal  family. 
But  though  I  use  those  false  scales  in  society,  and  so 
far  conform  to  its  errors,  iny  real  judgment  is  of  a 
more  grave  character,  and  more  worthy  of  man,  aa 
said  to  be  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Creator." 

"  There  can  be  small  occasion,"  said  the  Varan- 
gian, "  to  exercise  your  judgment  in  any  respect  upon 
me,  nor  am  I  desirous  that  any  one  should  think  of 
me  otherw'ise  than  I  am  ; — a  poor  exile,  namely,  who 
endeavours  to  fix  his  faith  upon  Heaven,  and  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  the  world  he  lives  in^  and  to  tha 
prince  in  whose  service  he  is  engaged. — And  now, 
grave  sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  this  meeting  is 
by  your  desire,  and  for  what  is  its  purpose  1  An  Afri- 
can slave,  whom  I  met  in  the  public  walks,  and  who 
calls  himself  Diogene.?,  tells  me  that  you  desired  to 
speak  with  me  ;  he  hath  somevvhat  the  humour  of 
the  old  scoffer,  and  so  he  may  have  lied.  If  so.  I 
will  even  forgive  him  the  beating  which  I  owe  ni3 
assurance,  and  make  my  excuse  at  the  same  time  for 
having  broken  io  upon  your  retirement,  which  I  am 
totally  unfit  to  share." 

"  Diogenes  has  not  played  you  false,"  answered 
Agelastes  ;  "  he  has  his  humours,  as  you  remarked 
even  now,  and  with  these  some  qualities  also  that  put 
him  upon  a  level  with  thoseof  fairer  compvexion  and 
better  features." 

"  And  for  what,"  said  the  Varangian,  "have  you 
so  employed  him  ?  Can  your  wisdom  possibly  enter- 
tain a  wish  to  converse  with  me  7" 

"  I  am  an  observer  of  nature  and  of  humanity," 
answered  the  philosopher;  "  is  it  not  natural  that  I 
should  tire  of  those  beings  who  are  formed  entirely 
upon  artifice,  and  long  to  see  something  more  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  nature  ?" 

"  You  see  not  that  in  rne,"  said  the  Varangian  ; 
"  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  the  camp — the 
centurion — the  armour — frame  a  man's  sentiments 
and  limbs  to  them,  as  the  sea-crab  is  framed  to  ita 
shell.     See  one  of  us,  and  you  see  us  all." 

"  Permit  me  to  doubt  that,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  and 
to  suppose  that,  in  Hereward,  the  son  of  WaltheoffJ 
I  see  an  extraordinary  man,  although  he  himself  inay 
be  ignorant,  owing  to  his  modesty,  of  the  rarity  oi 
his  own  good  qualities." 

"  Theson  ofWaltheoff!"  answered  the  Varangian, 
somewhat  startled. — "  Do  you  know  my  father's 
name?" 

"  Be  not  surprised,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "at 
my  possessing  so  simple  a  piece  of  information.  It 
has  cost  me  but  little  trouble  to  attain  it,  yet  I  would 
gladly  hope  that  the  labour  I  have  taken  in  that 
matter  may  convince  you  of  my  real  desire  to  call 
you  friend." 

"  It  was  indeed  an  unusual  compliment,"  said 
Hereward,  "  that  a  man  of  your  knowledge  and  sta- 
tion should  be  at  the  trouble  to  inquire,  among  the 
Varangian  cohorts,  concerning  the  descent  of  one  oi 
their  constables.  I  scarcely  think  'hat  my  com- 
mander, the  Acolyte  himself,  would  think  such  know- 
ledge worthy  of  being  collected  or  preserved." 

''  Greater  men  than  he,"  said  Agelastes,  "  certainly 

would  not You  know  one  in   high   office,   who 

thinks  the  names  of  his  most  faithful  soldiers  of  less 
moment  than  those  of  his  hunting  dogs  or  his  hawks, 
and  would  willingly  save  himself  the  trouble  of  call- 
ing them  otherwise  th.an  by  a  whistle." 

I  may  not  hear  this,"  ai)sw;ered  the  Varangian. 

"I  would  not  oflend  you,"  said  the  philosopher,  "I 
would  not  eve.i  shake  your  good  opinion  of  the  persoji 
I  allude  to;  yet  it  surprises  me  that  such  should  be 
entertained  by  one  of  your  great  qualitiea." 
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"  A  truce  w.th  this,  grave  sir,  which  is  in  fact  tri- 
fling in  a  person  of  your  character  and  appearance," 
answered  the  Anglo-Saxon.  "  I  am  hke  the  rocks  of 
my  country ;  the  fierce  winds  cannot  shake  nie,  the 
soft  rains  cannot  melt  nie;  flattery  and  loud  words 
are  alike  lost  upon  me." 

"  And  it  is  even  for  that  inflexihility  of  mind,"  re- 
plied Agfclastes,  "  that  steady  contempt  of  every  thing 
fbat  approaches  thee,  save  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  that 
I  Demand,  almost  like  a  beggar,  that  personal  ac- 
quaintance, which  thou  refiisest  like  a  churl." 

''Pardon  nie,"  said  Here  ward,  "if  I  doubt  this. 
Whatever  stories  you  may  have  picked  up  concerning 
me,  not  unexaggerated  probably — since  the  Greeks 
do  not  k(*p  the  privilege  of  boasting  so  entirely  to 
themselves  but  the  Varangians  have  learned  a  little 
of  it — you  can  have  heard  nothing  of  me  which  can 
authorize  yoiu'  using  your  present  language,  excepting 
in  jest." 

"  You  mistal^e,  my  son,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  believe 
me  not  a  person  to  mix  in  the  idle  talk  respecting 
vou,  with  your  comrades  at  the  ale-cup.  Such  as  I 
am,  I  can  strike  on  this  broken  image  of  Anubis" — 
(here  he  touched  a  gigantic  fragment  of  a  statue  by 
his  side^— "and  bid  the  spirit  who  long  prompted  the 
oracle,  descend,  and  once  niore  reanimate  the  treiri- 
bling  mass.  We  that  are  initiated  enjoy  high  privi- 
leges— we  stamp  upon  those  mined  vaults,  and  the 
eclio  which  dwells  there  answers. to  our  demand. 
Do  not  think,  that  although  I  crave  thy  friendship.  I 
need  therefore  supplicate  thee  for  information  either 
respecting  thyself  or  others." 

Your  words  are  wonderful,"  said  the  Anglo- 
Saxon;  "but  by  such  promising  words  I  have  heard 
that  many  souls  have  been  seduced  from  the  path  of 
heaven.  !My  grandsire,  Kenclrn,  was  wont  to  say, 
that  the  fair  words  of  the  heathen  philosoj'hy  were 
more  hurtful  to  the  Chiistian  faith  tlian  the  menaces 
of  the  heathen  tyrants." 

"  I  knew  hiin,"^  said  Agelastes.  "  Wliat  avails 
it  whether  it  was  in  the  body  or  in  the  spirit?— He 
was  converted  from  the  faith  of  Woden  by  a  noble 
monk,  and  died  a  priest  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Au- 
gustin."* 

"  True—"  said  Hereward ;  "  all  this  is  certain^- 
and  I  am  the  rather  bound  to  remember  his  words 
now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone.  When  I  hai;dly  knew 
his  meaning,  he  bid  me  beware  of  the  doctrine  which 
causeth  to  err,  which  is  taught  by  false  prophets, 
who  attest  their  doctrine  by  unreal  miracles." 

"This,"  said  Agelastes,  "is  mere  superstition. 
Thy  grandsire  was  a  good  and  excellent  man,  but 
narrow-minded  like  other  priests;  and,  deceived  by 
their  example,  he  wished  but  to  open  a  small  wicket 
in  the  gate  of  truth,  and  admit  the  world  only  on 
that  limited  scale.  Seest  thou,  Hereward,  thy  grand- 
sire and  most  men  of  religion  would  fain  narrow  our 
intellect  to  the  consideration  of  such  parts  of  the  im- 
material world  as  are  essential  to  our  moral  guidance 
here,  and  our  final  salvation  liereafter  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  man  has  liberty,  provided  he  has 
wisdom  and  courage,  to  form  intimacies  with  beings 
more  powerful  than  himself,  who  can  defy  the  bounds 
of  space  by  wliich  he  is  circumscribed,  and  overcome, 
by  their  metaphysical  powers,  difficulties  which,  to 
the  timid  and  unlearned,  may  appear  wild  and  im- 
possible." 

"You  talk  of  a  folly,"  answered  Hereward,  "at 
which  childhood  gapes  and  marihood  smiles." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the  sage,  "I  talk  of  a 
longing  wish  which  every  man  feels  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  to  hold  communication  with  beings  more 
powerful  than  himself,  and  who  are  not  naturally 
accessible  to  our  organs.  Believe  me,  Hereward,  so 
ar^'ent  and  universal  an  as.piration  had  not  existed  in 
our  bosoms,  had  there  not  also  been  ineans,  if  stea- 
iily  and  wisely  sought,  of  tettaining  its  accomplish- 
merft.  I  will  appeal  to  thine  own  heart,  and  prove 
to  thee,  even  by  a  single  word,  that  what  I  say  is 
irith.  Thy  thoughts  are  even  now  upon  a  being  long 
absent  or  dead,  and  with  the  name  of  Berth.'v,  a 
toousana  emotions  nish  to  thy  heart,  which  in  thy 
iRnorance  thou  hadst  esteemed  furled  up  for  ever,  hke 
*  Al  Caiitcrbory. 


spoils  of  the  desd  hung  above  a  tombstone  ! — Thou 
startest  and  changest  thy  colour- 1  joy  to  see,  by 
these  sij;ns,  that  the  firmness  and  indomitable  cou- 
rage which  men  ascribe  to  thee,  have  left  the  avenues 
of  the  heart  as  free  as  ever  to  kindly  and  to  generous 
affections,  while  they  have  barred  them  against  those 
of  fear,  uncertainty,  and  ail  the  caitifi'triije  of  meaner 
sensation.  I  have  proffered  to  esteem  thee,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  proving  it.  I  will  tell  thee,  il 
thou  desirest  to  know  it,  the  fate  of  that  very  Bertha, 
whose  memory  thou  hast  cherished  in  thy  breast  in 
in  spite  of  thee,  amidst  the  toil  of  the  day  and  the  re- 
pose of  the  night,  in  the  battle  and  in  the  truce,  when 
sporting  with  thy  companions  in  fields  of  exercise,  or 
attempting  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Greek  learning, 
in  which  if  thou  wouldst  advance,  I  can  teach  it  by  a 
short  road." 

While  Agelastes  thus  spoke,  the  Varangian  in  some 
degree  recovered  his  composure,  and  made  answer, 
though  his  voice  was  somewhat  tremulous, — 

"Who  thou  art,  I  know  not — what  thou  wouldst 
witii  me,  I  cannot  tell — by  what  means  thou  feast 
gathered  intelligence  of  such  consequence  to  me,  and 
of  so  little  to  another,  I  have  no  conception. — But 
this  I  know,  that  by  intention  or  accident,  thou  hast 
pronounced  a  iiame  which  agitates  my  heart  to  its 
deepest  recesses;  yet  am  I  a  Christian  and  Varan- 
gian, and  tieither  to  my  God  nor  to  my  adopted  prince 
will  I  willingly  stagger  in  mv  faith.  What  is  to  bo 
wrought  by  idols  or  by  false  deities,  must  be  a  treason 
to  the  real  divinity.  'Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  thou 
hast  let  glance  some  arrows,  though  the  rules  of  thy 
allegiance  strictly  forbid  it,  at  the  Emperor  himselt 
Henceforward,  therefore,  I  refuse  to  communicate 
with  thee,  be  it  for  weal  or  wo.  I  am  the  Emperor's 
\va.^ed  soldier,  and  although  I  affect  not  the  nice  pre- 
cisions of  respect  and  obedience,  which  are  e.xacted 
in  so  many  various  cases,  and  by  so  many  various 
rules,  yet  I  am  his  defence,  and  my  battle-axe  is  his 
body-guard." 

"IVo  one  doubts  it,"  said  the  philosopher.  "But 
art  thou  not  also  bound  lo  a  nearer  dependence  upon 
the  great  Acolyte,  Achilles  Tatius"?" 

"  No.  He  is  my  general,  according  to  the  rules  ot 
our  service,"  answered  tbe  Varangian ;  "to  me  ha 
has  always  shown  himself  a  kind  and  good-natured 
man,  and,  his  dues  of  rank  apart,  I  may  say  has  de- 
ported himself  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  commander. 
He  is,  however,  my  piaster's  servant  as  well  as  I  ani ; 
nor  do  I  hold  the  difference  of  great  amount,  which 
the  word  of  a  man  can  give  or  take  away  at  plea- 
sure." 

"It  is  nobly  spoken,"  said  Agelastes;  "and  yon 
yourself  are  surely  entitled  to  stand  erect  before  one 
whom  you  supersede  in  courage  and  in  the  art  of 
war." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  the  Briton,  "  if  I  decline 
the  attributed  compliment,  as  what  in  no  respect  be- 
longs to  me.  The  Emperor  chooses  his  own  officers, 
in  respect  of  their  power  of  serving  him  as  he  desires 
to  be  served.  In  this  it  is  likely  I  might  fad ;  I  have 
said  already  I  owe  my  Emperor  my  obedience,  my 
duty,  and  my  service,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  neces- 
sary to  carry  our  explanation  farther." 

"  Singular  man  !"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  is  there  no- 
thing that  can  move  thee  but  things  that  are  foreign 
to  thvself  ?  The  name  of  thy  Emperor  and  thy  com- 
mander are  no  spell  upon  thee,  and  even  that  of  the 
object  thou  hast  loved" 

Here  the  Varangian  interrupted  him. 

"I  have  thought,"  he  said,  "upon  the  words  thon 
hast  spoken,  thou  hast  found  the  means  to  shake  my 
heart-strings,  but  not  to  unsettle  my  principles.  J 
will  hold  no  converse  with  thee  on  a  matter  in  wliich 
thou  canst  not  have  interest.  Necromancers,  it  is 
said,  perform  their  spells  bv  means  of  the  epithets  of 
the  Holiest;  no  marvel,  tlien,  should  they  use  the 
names  of  the  purest  of  his  creation  to  serve  their  un- 
hallowed purposes.  I  will  none  of  such  truckling, 
disgraceful  to  the  deaa  perhaps  as  to  the  living, 
whatever  has  been  thv  purpose,  old  man— for,  think 
not  thy  strange  words  have  passed  unnoticed — b* 
thou  assured  I  bear  that  in  my  heart  which  defu'.s 
.  alike  the  seduction  of  men  and  of  fiends." 
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With  this  the  soldier  turned,  and  left  the  ruined 
lemple,  at'ter  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  to  the 
philosopher. 

Agelastps,  after  the  departure  of  the  soldier,  re- 
mained alone,  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation, 
until  he  was  suddenly  disturbti  by  the  entrance,  into 
the  ruins,  of  Achilles  Tatius.  The  leader  of  the  Va- 
rangians spoke  not  until  he  had  time  to  form  some 
result  from  the  philosopher's  features.  He  tiicn  said, 
"Thou  remainest,  sage  Agelastes,  confident  in  the 
purpose  of  which  we  liave  lately  spoke  together  1" 

"  I  do,"  said  Agelastes,  with  gravity  and  firmness. 

"  But,"  replied  Achilles  Tatius,  "  thou  hast  not 
gained  to  our  side  that  proselyte,  whose  coolness  and 
courage  would  serve  us  better  in  our  hour  of  need  than 
the  service  of  a  thousand  cold-hearted  slaves  ?" 

"I  have  not  .succeeded,"  answered  the  philosopher. 

"And  thou  dost  not  blush  to  own  it?"  said  the  im- 
perial officer  in  reply.  "Thou,  the  wisest  of  those 
who  yet  pretend  to  Grecian  wisdom,  the  most  power- 
ful of  those  who  still  assert  the  skill  by  words,  signs, 
names,  periapts,  and  spells,  to  exceed  the  sphere  to 
which  tny  faculties  belong,  hast  been  foiled  in  thy 
trade  of  persuasion,  like  an  infant  worsted  in  debate 
with  its  domestic  tutor?  Out  upon  thee,  that  tliou 
canst  not  sustain  in  argument  the  character  which 
thou  wouldst  so  fain  assume  to  thvseif !" 

"  Peace !"  said  the  Grecian.  "  I  have  as  yet  gained 
nothing,  it  is  true,  over  this  obstinate  and  inflexible 
man ;  but,  Achilles  Tatius,  neither  have  I  lost.  We 
both  stand  where  yesterday  we  did,  with  this  advan- 
tage on  my  side,  that  I  have  suggested  to  him  such 
an  object  of  interest  as  he  shall  never  be  able  to  ex- 
pel froin  his  mind,  until  he  hath  had  recourse  to  me 
to  obtain  farther  knowledge  concerning  it. — And  now 
let  this  singular  person  remain  for  a  time  unmen- 
tioned;  yet  trust  me,  though  flattery,  avarice,  and 
ambition  may  fail  to  gain  him,  a  bait  nevertheless  re- 
mains, that  shall  maKe  him  as  completely  our  own 
as  any  that  is  bound  within  our  mystic  and  inviolable 
contract.  Tell  me  then,  how  go  on  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  1  Does  this  tide  of  Latin  warriors,  so  strangely 
set  aflowing,  still  rush  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Bospho- 
rusl  and  does  Alexius  still  entertain  hopes  to  dimi- 
nish and  divide  the  strength  of  numbers,  which  he 
eould  in  vain  hope  to  defy  2" 

"  Sorneihing  further  of  intelligence  has  been  gained, 
even  within  a  very  few  hours,"  answered  Achilles 
Tatius.  "  Bohemond  came  to  the  city  with  some  six 
or  eight  light-horse,  and  in  a  species  of  disguise. 
Considering  how  often  he  had  been  the  Emperor] s 
enemy,  his  project  was  a  perilous  one.  But  when  is 
it  that  these  Franks  draw  back  on  account  of  dan- 
ger 1  The  Emperor  perceived  at  once  that  the  Count 
was  come  to  see  what  he  might  obtain,  bv  presenting 
himself  at  the  very  first  object  o"f  his  liberality,  and 
^  offering  his  assistance  as  mediator  with  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  and  the  other  princes  of  the  crusade." 

"It  is  a  species  of  policv,"  answered  the  sage,  "for 
which  he  would  receive  full  credit  from  the  Emperor." 

Achilles  Tatius  proceeded: — "Count  Bohemond 
was  discovered  to  the  imperial  court  as  if  it  were  by 
mere  accident,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  marks  of 
favour  and  splendour  which  had  never  been  even 
mentioned  as  being  fit  for  any  one  of  the  Frankish 
race.  There  was  no  word  of  ancient  enmity  or  of 
former  wars,  no  mention  of  Bohemond  as  the  ancient 
usurper  of  Antioch,  and  the  encroacher  upon  the 
'empire.  But  thanks  to  Heaven  were  returned  on  all 
sides,  which  had  sent  a  faithful  ally  to  the  imperial 
(assistance  at  a  moment  of  such  imminent  peril  ?" 

"  And  what  said  Bohemond  7"  inquired  the  philo- 
Bopher. 

Little  or  nothing,"  said  the  captain  of  the  Va- 
rangians, "until,  as  I  learned  from  the  domestic 
slave  Narses,  a  large  sum  of  gold  had  been  aban- 

tdoned  to  him.  Considerabledistricts  were  afterwards 
agreed  to  be  ceded  to  him,  and  other  advantages 
granted,  on  condition  he  should  stand  on  this  occa- 
sion the  steady  friend  of  the  empire  and  its  master. 
I  Such  was  the  Emperor's  munificence  towards  the 
trreedy  barbarian,  that  a  chamber  in  the  palace  was, 
by  chance,  as  it  were,  left  exposed  to  his  view,  con- 
1  taining  large  quantities  of   manufactured  silks,  of 


jewellers'  work,  of  gold  and  silver,  awd  other  articles 
of  i.Teat  value.  When  the  rapacious  Frank  could  not 
forbear  some  expressions  of  admiration,  he  was 
assured,  that  the  contents  of  the  treasure-chamber 
were  his  own,  provided  he  valued  them  as  showing 
forth  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  imperial  ally 
towards  his  friends; — and  these  precious  articles 
were  accordingly  conveyed  to  the  tent  of  the  IVornian 
leader  By  such  measures,  the  Emperor  must  make 
himselt  master  of  Bohemond,  i)oih  body  and  soul,  for 
the  Franks  themselves  say  it  is  strange  to  see  a  man 
ofundSunted  bravery,  and  towering  ambition,  so  in- 
fected, nevertheless,  with  avarice,  which  they  tenn  a 
mean  and  unnatural  vice." 

"Bohemond,"  said  Agelastes,  "is  then  the  Em- 
peror's for  life  and  death— always,  that  is,  till  the 
recollection  of  the  royal  munificence  be  effaced  by  a 
greater  gratuity.  Alexius,  proud  as.  he  naturally  is 
of  his  management  with  this  important  chieftain,  will 
no  doubt  expect  to  prevail  by  his  counsels,  on  most 
of  the  other  crusaders,  and  even  on  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon himself,  to  take  an  oatii  of  submission  and  fide- 
lity to  the  Emperor,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  sacred 
nature  of  their  warfare,  the  meanest  _  gentleman 
among  them  would  not  submit  to,  were  it  to  be  lord 
of  a  province.  There,  then,  we  rest.  A  few  daj's 
must  determine  what  we  have  to  do.  An  earlier  dis- 
coverv  would  Vie  destruction." 

"  \Ve  meet  not  then  to-night?"  said  the  Acolyte. 

"No,"  replied  the  sage;  "unless  we  are  sum- 
moned to  that  foolish  stage-play  or  recitation;  and 
then  we  meet  as  playthings  in  the  hand  of  a  silly 
woman,  the  spoiled  child  oi"  a  weak-nriinded  parent." 

Tatius  then  took  his  leave  of  the  philo-sopher,  and, 
as  if  fearful  of  being  set-n  in  each  other's  company, 
they  left  their  solitarv  place  of  meeting  by  different 
routes.  The  Varangian,  Hereward,  received,  shortly 
after,  a  summons  from  his  superior^  who  acquainted 
him  that  he  should  not,  as  formerly  mtimated,  requu-e 
his  attendance  that  evening. 

Achilles  then  paused,  and  added,— "Thou  hast 
something  on  thy  lips  thou  wouldst  sav  to  me,  which, 
nevertheless,  hesitates  to  break  forth.' 

"It  is  onlv  this,"  answered  the  soldier:  "I  have 
had  an  interview  with  the  man  called  Agelastes,  and 
he  seems  something  so  different  from  what  he  ap- 
peared when  we  last  spoke  of  him,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  to  you  what  I  have  seen.  He  is  not 
an  insignificant  trifler,  whose  object  it  is  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  his  own  expense,  or  that  of  any  other.  He 
is  a  deep-thinking  and  far-reaching  man,  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  is  desirous  of  forming  friends, 
and  drawing  a  party  to  himself.  Your  own  wisdom 
will  teach  vou  to  beware  of  hirn." 

"  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  mv  poor  Hereward," 
said  Achilles  Tatius,  wth  an  affectation  of  good- 
natured  contempt.  "Such  men  as  Agelastes  do 
often  frame  their  severest  jests  in  the  shape  of  formal 
gravity— they  will  pretend  to  possess  the  most  un- 
bounded ))ower  over  elements  and  elemental  spirits — 
they  will  make  themselves  masters  of  the  names  and 
anecdotes  best  known  to  those  whom  they  make 
their  sport;  and  anyone  who  shall  listen  to  them, 
shall,  in  the  words  of  the  di\nne  Homer,  only  expose 
himself  to  a  flood  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  I 
have  often  known  him  select  one  of  the  rawest  and 
most  ignorant  persons  in  presence,  and  to  him,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rest,  he  has  pretended  to  cause  the 
absent  to  appear,  the  distant  to  draw  near,  and  the 
dead  themselves  to  burst  the  cerements  of  the  grave. 
Take  care,  Hereward,  that  his  arts  make  not  a  stain 
on  the  credit  of  one  of  mv  bravest  Varangians." 

"There  is  no  danger,^'  answered  Hereward.  "J 
shall  not  be  fond  of  being  often  vnth  this  mari.  If 
he  jests  upon  one  subject  which  he  hath  mentioned 
to  me,  I  shall  be  but  too  likely  to  teach  him  serious- 
ness after  a  rough  manner.  And  if  he  is  serious  in 
his  pretensions  in  such  mystical  matters,  we  shoulu, 
according  to  the  faith  of  rny  grandfather,  Kenelni,  do 
insult  to  the  deceased,  whose  name  is  taken  in  the 
mouth  of  a  soothsayer,  or  impious  enchanter.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  again  go  near  this  Agelastes,  be  he 
wnzzard,  or  be  he  impostor." 
"  You  apprehend  me  not "  said  the  Acolytfi.  t*»- 
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tily ;  "you  mistake  my  meaning.  He  is  a  man  from 
whom,  if  he  pleases  to  converse  with  such  as  you, 
yon  may  derive  much  knowledge  ;  keeping  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  pretended  secret  arts,  which  he  will 
only  use  to  turn  thee  into  ridicule."  With  these 
words,  which  he  himself  would  perhaps  have  felt  it 
difficult  to  reconcile,  the  leader  and  his  follower 
parted. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Bem-cen  the  fnamine  jaws  of  the  white  torrent, 
The  skilful  artist  draw  a  a  sudrfeji  mound  ; 
By  level  Ions  li«  subdivides  their  etreogth 
Stealing  the  waters  from  Ihcir  rocky  bed, 
First  to  dmiinish  what  lie  means  to  conquer  ; 
Then,  for  the  residue  he  forms  a  road 
Easy  to  keep,  and  painful  to  desert, 
jLaC  guiding  tathe  end  the  planner  aimed  at 

•  The  Engineer. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Alexius,  by  a  course  of 
avowed  suspicion,  or  any  false  step  in  the  manner  of 
recei\'ing  this  tumuliuary  invasion  of  the  European 
nations,  to  have  blown  into  a  flame  the  numerous 
but  smothered  grievances  under  which  they  laboured  ; 
and  a  similar  catastrophe  would  not  have  been  less 
certain,  had  he  at  once  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  re- 
sistance, and  placed  his  hope  of  safety  in  surrender- 
ing to  the  multitudes  of  the  west  whatsoever  they  ac- 
counted worth  taking.  The  Emperor  chose  a  middle 
course;  and,  unquestionablv,  in  the  weakness  of  the 
Greek  empire,  it  was  the  only  one  which  would  have 
?iven  him  at  once  safety,  and  a  great  degree  of  con- 
sequence in  the  eyes  of  the  Frank  invaders,  and 
those  of  his  own  subjects.  The  means  with  which 
he  acted  were  of  various  kinds,  and,  rather  from  policy 
than  inclination  were  often  stained  with  falsehood  or 
meanness  ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  the  measures  of 
the  Emperor  resemnled  those  of  the  snake,  who 
twines  himself  through  the  grass,  with  the  purpose 
of  stinging  insidiously  those  whom  he  fears  to  ap- 
proach with  the  siep  of  the  bold  and  generous  lion. 
VVe  are  not,  however,  writing  the  Historj  '->f  the 
Crusades,  and  what  we  have  already  snid  of  the  Em- 
peror's precautions  on  the  first  appearance  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  and  his  associates,  may  suffice  for 
the  elucidation  of  our  story. 

About  lour  Weeks  had  now  passed  over,  marked  by 
quarrels  and  reconcilements  between  the  crusaders 
and  the_  Grecians  t)f  the  empire.  The  former  were,  as 
Alexius's  policy  dictated,  occasionally  a-  d  individu- 
ally received  with  extretne  honour,  and  their  leaders 
l9aded  with  respect  and  favour;  while,  from  time  to 
time,  such  bodies  of  tliein  as  sought  distant  or  cir- 
cuitous routes  to  the  capital,  wereintcrcepled  and  ci.t 
to  pieces  by  light-armed  troops,  who  easily  passed 
Upon  their  ignorant  opponents  for  Turks,  Scvihians, 
or  other  infidels,  and  sometimes  were  actually  such, 
but  in  the  service  of  the  Grecian  monarch.  Often, 
too,  it  happened,  that  while  the  more  powerful  chiefs 
of  the  crusade  were  feasted  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
ministers  with  the  richest  delicacies,  and  their  thirst 
slaked  with  iced  wines,  their  followers  were  left  at  a 
listanec,  where,  intentionally  supplied  with  adulte- 
rated flour,  tainted  provisions,  and  had  water,  they 
contracted  diseases,  and  died  in  great  numbers,  with- 
out having  once  seen  a  foot  of  the  Holv  Land,  for 
the  recovery  of  which  they  had  abandoned  their 
peace,  their  competence,  and  their  native  country. 
'These  aggressions  did  not  pass  without  complaint. 
Many  of  the  crusa'ding  chiefs  impugned  ihe  fidelity 
af  their  allies,  exposed  the  losses  sustained  by  tiieir 
armies  as  evils  voluntarily  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
■Greeks,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  two  na- 
tions stood  opposed  to  each  other  on  such  terms  that 
a  general  war  seemed  to  be  inevitable. 

Alexius,  hovS'ever,  though  obliged  to  have  recourse 
lo  every  finesse,  still  kept  his  iiround,  and  mnde 
peace  with  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  under  one  pre- 
tence or  other.  The  actual  losses  of  the  crusaders  by 
the  sword  he  imputed  to  their  own  ag^rn^ssions— tl'.ei^r 
onisguiaance,  to  accideutt  and  to  willulness — the 
eflt-cts  produced  on  them  by  the  adulterated  provi- 
Kons,  to  the  vehemence  of  their  own  appeti'e  for  raw 


fruits  and  unripened  wines.  In  short,  there  was  no 
disaster  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which  cculd  possi- 
bly befall  the  unhappy  pil^^rinis,  but  the  Emperor 
stood  prepared  to  prove  that  it  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  their  own  violence,  wUiulness  of  conduct, 
or  nostile  precipitancy. 

The  chiefs,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  their  strength, 
vyould  not,  it  was  hkely.  have!  tamely  suffered  inju- 
ries from  a  power  so  inferior  to  their  own,  were  it  not 
that  they  had  formed  extravagant  ideas  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  Alexius  seemed  willing 
to  share  with  them  with  an  excess  of  bounty  as  new 
to  the  leaders  as  the  rich  productions  of  the  East 
were  tempting  to  their  followers. 

The  French  nobles  would  perhaps  have  been  the 
most  difficult  to  be  brought  into  order  when  differ- 
ences arose,  but  an  accident,  which  the  Emperor 
might  have  termed  providential,  reduced  the  nigh- 
spirited  Count  of  Vermandois  to  the  situation  of  a 
suppliant,  when  he  e.xpected  to  hold  that  of  a  dicta- 
tor. A  fierce  tempest  surprised  his  fleet  after  he  set 
sail  from  Italy,  and  he  was  finally  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Greece.  Many  ships  were  destroyed,  ana 
those  troops  who  got  ashore  were  so  much  distress- 
ed, that  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  So  that  the  Count  ol 
Vermandois,  so  haughty  in  his  bearing  when  he  first 
embarked,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
not  as  a  prince,  but  as  a  prisoner.  In  this  case,  the 
Emperor  instanily  set  the  soldiers  at  hberty,  and 
loaded  them  wiih  presents.* 

Gratefui,  therefore,  for  attentions  in  which  Alexius 
was  unremitting,  Count  Hugh  was,  by  gratitude  as 
well  as  interest,  inclined  to  join  the  opfniori  of  those 
who,  for  other  reasons,  desired  the  subsistence  of 
peace  betwixt  the  crusaders  and  the  empire  of  Greece. 
A  better  principle  determined  the  celebrated  Godfrey 
Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  some  others,  in  whom 
devotion  was  someihing  more  than  a  mere  burst  of 
fanaticism.  These  princes  considered  with  what 
scandal  their  whole  journey  must  be  stained,  if  ths 
first  of  their  exploits  should  be  a  war  upon  the 
Grecian  emjiii-e,  which  might  justly  be  called  the 
barri.  r  of  Christendom.  If  it  was  weak,  and  at  the 
same  time  rich — if  at  the  same  time  it  iiiviied  rapine, 
and  was  unable  toproiect  itself  against  it — it  was  the 
more  their  interest  and  duly,  as  Chrisiian  soldiers  to 
protect  a  Christian  state,  whose  existence  was  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  common  cause,  even  when 
it  could  not  defend  itself  It  was  the  wish  of  these 
frank-hearted  men  to  receive  the  Emperor's  profes- 
sions of  frii  ndship  wiih  such  sincere  returns  of  amity 
— to  return  his  kindness  with  so  much  usury,  as  to 
convince  him  that  their  purpose  towards  him  was  in 
every  respect  fair  and  l;onoiir::ble,  and  that  it  would 
be  his  interest  to  trbstain  from  every  injurious  treat- 
ment which  might  induce  or  compel  them  to  alter 
their  measures  towards  him. 

It  was  wiih  this  accommodating  spirit  towards 
-Alexius,  which,  for  many  different  and  complicated 
reasons,  had  now  animated  most  of  the  crusaders, 
that  the:  chiefs  consented  to  a  measure  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  they  would  probalily  have  re- 
fused, as  undue  to  the  Greeks  and  dishonourable  to 
themselves.  This  was  the  famous  resolution,  that, 
before  crossing  the  Rosphorus  to  go  in  quest  of  that 
Palestine  which  they  had  vow-ed  lo  regain,  each  chief 
of  crusadfis  would  acknowledge  individually  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  originallv  loru  paramount  of  all 
these  resions,  as  their  liege  lord  and  suzerain. 

The  Emperor  Alexins,  with  trenibling  joy,  beneld 
the  crusaders  approach  a  conclusion  to  which  he 
had  hoped  t"  bribe  ihem  rather  by  intcrcsiid  means 
than  by  reasoning,  although  much  miclit  be  said  v.hy 
provinces  reconquered  from  the  Turks  or  Saracens 
should,  if  recovered  from  the  infidel,  become  again  a 
pan  of  the  Grecian  empire,  from  which  they  had 
been  rent  without  any  pretence,  save  that  of  vio- 
lence. 

Though  fcarfiil,  and  almost  despairing  of  being 
able  to  manfige  the  rude  and  discordant  army  of 
haughty  chiefs,  who  were  wholly  independent  of  each 
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other,  Ale.xiiis  failed  not,  with  eagerness  and  dexte- 
rity, to  seize  upon  the  ailinission  of  (iiKtlrev  and  his 
compeers,  tliat  the  Emperor  was  entitled  to  the  alle- 
giance of  all  who  sliould  war  on  Palestine,  and 
i.atiiral  lord  paramount  of  all  the  rx)nqiH'Sts  which 
should  he  made  in  the  course  of  the  expc/iition.  He 
was  resolved  to  make  this  ceremony  so  public,  and 
to  interest  men's  minds  in  it  by  such  a  display  of  the 
•mperial  pomp  and  iniiniticenco,  that  it  should  not 
uitiier  pass  unknown,  or  be  readily  fors^otten. 

An  extensive  terrace,  one  of  the  numerous  spaces 
which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  was 
chosen  for  the  site  of  the  m  i^niiicent  ceremony. 
Here  was  place*.!  an  elevated  and  august  throne,  cal- 
culated for  the  use  of  the  P'mperor  alone.  On  this 
occasion,  by  suffering  no  other  seats  within  view  of 
the  pageant,  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  secure  a 
point  of  cereiiiony  peculiarly  dear  to  their  vanity, 
namely,  that  none  of  that  presence,  save  the  Em- 
peror himself,  should  he  seated.  Around  the  throne 
of  Alexius  Comnenus  were  placed  in  order,  but  stand- 
ing, the  various  dignitaries  of  his  splendid  court,  in 
their  ditferent  ranks,  from  the  Protosebastos  and  the 
Cff.sar,  to  the  Patriarch,  splendid  in  his  ecclesiastic 
robes,  and  to  .A.gelasies,  who,  in  his  simple  habit. 
gave  also  the  Ufcessary  attendance.  Behind  and 
around  the  splendid  display  of  the  Emperor's  court, 
were  drawn  many  dark  circles  of  the  exiled  Anglo- 
Saxons.  These,  by  their  own  desire,  were  not,  on 
that  memorable  day,  accoutred  in  the  silver  corslets 
which  were  the  fashion  of  an  idle  court,  but  sheathed 
in  mail  and  plate.  They  desired,  they  said,  to  be 
known  as  warriors  to  warriors.  This  was  the  more 
readily  granted,  as  there  was  no  knowing  what  trifle 
might  infringe  a  truce  between  parties  so  inflam- 
mable as  were  now  assembled. 

Beyond  the  Varangians,  in  much  greater  nurnhers, 
were  drawn  up  tlie  bands  of  Grecians,  or  RotnanSj 
then  known  by  the  title  of  Immortals,  which  had 
been  borrowed  by  the  Romans  originally  from  the 
empire  of  Persia.  The  stately  forms,  lofty  crests, 
and  splendid  apparel  of  these  guards,  would  have 
Riven  the  foreign  princes  present  a  higher  idea  of 
their  military  prowess,  had  there  not  occurred  in  their 
tanks  a  frequent  indication  of  loquacity  and  of  mo- 
tion, forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  steady  compo- 
sure and  deathlike  silence  with  which  the  well-train- 
ed Varangians  stood  in  the  parade,  like  statues 
made  of  iron. 

The  reader  must  then  conceive  this  throne  in  all 
the  pomp  of  Oriental  greatness,  surrounded  by  the 
foreign  and  Rouian  iroops  of  the  emi)ire,  ami  closed 
on  the  rear  by  clouds  of  light-horse,  whoshit'ted  their 
places  repeate-Uy,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
niiiltn  idd,  witliout  allording  the  exact  means  of  esti- 
mating it.  Through  the  dust  which  the\'  raised  by 
these  evolutions,  might  be  seen  banners  and  stand- 
ards, among  which  could  be  discovered,  by  glances, 
the  celebrated  L.'^barcm,*  the  pledge  of  conquest  to 
the  iiiipv'rial  banners,  but  whose  sacred  efficacy  had 
soiiieivhat  failed  of  late  days.  The  rude  soldie.-s  of 
the  West,  who  viewed  the  Grecian  army,  maintained 
that  tiij  standards  which  were  exhibited  in  front  of 
their  line,  were  at  least  suflicieiit  for  the  array  of  ten 
tim  's  lire  number  of  soldiers. 

Far  on  the  right,  the  apiiearance  of  a  very  large 
bo  !y  of  European  cavalry  dia wn  u)i  on  the  seashore, 
iriti.nated  t!ie  prestjiice  of  t!ie  crusaders.  So  great 
wn-j  the  desire  to  follow  the  example  of  the  chief 
Princes,  Dukes,  and  C(junts,  in  making  the  proposed 
.fealty,  that  the  number  of  independent  knights  and 
nobles,  wJio  were  to  perform  this  service,  seemed 
Very  gre  it  when  collected  together  for  tliat  purpose; 
for  every  crusader  who  possessed  a  tower,  and  led 

t  f)  -i;  WGE  tills  half  a  rolumn  of  Iiii^  liuse  pfi?c  with  the  mern 
n.inics  of  tiie  aucliiirii  who  have  written  at  leii^-th  <in  ilie  I.ada- 
'uTi',.  or  |iriiici|jal  stan<lnrd  of  Ihn  empire  for  the  time  of  Con- 
«i::'iiiiie.  Il  consisted  of  a  siiear  of  silver,  or  plated  with  tliat 
nieial.  liavin;?  susinMidivl  from  a  cross  beam  hclow  the  spnUe  a 
Mnall  .*!i'Jare  silken  banner,  adorned  witli  portraiLs  of  tlie  rt^ien- 
ifxi  faniiiy,  and  over  these  the  famous  Monogram  whicli  ex- 
UCUjsus  .a  on*;  the  figure  of  tiie  cross  and  the  initial  letters  of 
Iho  nnnn  of  Christ.  The  hearer  of  the  Labarum  was  an  offiix;r 
of  lush  rank  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  govern- 
rno'il. -.S.'p  Gibbon,  ch:i|).  20. 

l>u--jiii::e  seeiiis  to  have  proved,  from  the  eviUenee  of  coins 
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six  lances,  would  have  thought  himself  abridged  oi 
his  diirnity  if  he  had  not  been  called  to  acknowledg* 
the  Grecian  Emperor,  and  hold  tlie  lands  he  should 
conquer  of  his  throne,  as  well  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
or  Hugh  the  Great,  Count  of  Vermandois.  And  vet. 
with  strange  inconsistency,  though  they  nressea  tt 
fultil  the  homage  as  that  which  was  paid  oy  greatci 
persons  than  themselves,  they  seamed,  at  the  veri; 
same  time,  desirous  to  find  some  mode  of  intimating 
that  the  homage  which  they  rendered  they  felt  as  an 
idle  degradation,  and  in  fact  held  the  whole  show  as 
a  mere  piece  of  mockery. 

The  order  of  the  procession  had  been  thus  settled  : 
— The  Crusaders,  or,  as  the  Grecians  called  them, 
the  Counts, — that  being  the  most  common  title 
among  them, — were  to  advance  from  the  left  of  their 
body,  and  passing  the  Emperor  one  by  one,  were  ap- 
prised, tliat,  in  passing,  each  vvas  to  render  to  him. 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  homage  which  had 
lieen  previously  agreed  on.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  hi-? 
brother  Baldwin,  Bohemond  of  .A.nfioch,  and  several 
other  crusaders  of  eminence,  were  the  first  to  perforrn 
the  ceremony,  ahgliting  when  their  own  part  was 
performed,  and  remaining  in  attendance  by  the  Em- 
peror's chair,  to  prevent,  by  the  awe  of  their  prt^sonce, 
any  of  their  numerous  associates  from  being  guilty  of 
petulance  or  presumption  during  the  solemnity. — 
Other  crusaders  of  les.s  degree  reiaincd  tlieir  station 
near  the  Emperor,  when  they  had  once  gained  it,  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  or  to  show  that  they  were  as  much 
at  liberiy  to  do  so  as  the  greater  commanders  who 
assumed  that  privilege. 

Thus  two  great  bodies  of  troops,  Grecian  and 
European,  paused  at  some  distantie  from  each  other 
on  the  flanks  of  tlie  }5osphorus  canal,  ditiering  in 
language,  arms,  and  ajipearanee.  The  small  troops 
of  horse,  which  from  tiuie  to  time  issued  forth  from 
these  bodies,  resemhled  the  flashes  of  lightning  pass- 
ing from  one  thunder-cloud  to  another,  which  com- 
municate to  each  other  by  such  emissaries  their 
overcharged  contents.  After  some  halt  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Bosphorus  the  Franks  who  had  performed 
nomage,  straggled  irregularly  forward  to  a  quay  on 
the  shore,  where  innumerable  galleys  and  smaller 
vessels,  provided  for  the  purpose,  lay  with  sails  and 
oars  prepared  to  waft  the  warlike  pilgrims  across  the 
passage,  and  place  them  on  that  Asia  which  they 
longed  so  passionately  to  visit,  and  from  whiidi  but 
few  of  them  were  likely  to  return.  The  gay  appear 
anceof  the  vessels  whieii  were  to  receive  them,  the 
readiness  with  which  they  were  supplied  with  refresh 
ments,  the  na.-rowness  of  the  strait  they  had  in 
cross,  the  near  approach  of  that  active  service  which 
they  had  vowed  and  lon.ged  t')  discharge,  put  l\\c. 
warriors  into  ^ay  spirits,  and  songs  and  music  borf 
chorus  to  the  departing  oars. 

While  such  was  the  temper  of  the  crusaders,  the 
Grecian  Emperor  did  his  best  through  the  whohi 
ceremonial  to  impress  on  the  armed  inulfitude  the 
highest  ideas  af  his  own  grandeur,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion  waich  had  brought  ihein 
together.  This  vvas  readily  admitted  by  tlie  higher 
chiefs;  some  because  their  vanity  had  been  propi- 
tiated,— some  because  their  avarice  liad  bee'  srati- 
fied, — some  because  their  ambition  had  l)een  in- 
flamed,— and  a  few,  a  very  few,  because  to  reni.uM 
friends  with  Alexius  was  the  most  probable  means 
of  advancing  the  jiiirpoges  of  their  expedition.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  great  lords,  f'rom  these  various  mo- 
tives, practised  a  humility  which  perhaps  they  were 
far  from  feeling,  and  carefully  abstainetl  from  ail 
which  might  seem  like  irreverence  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival of  the  Grecians.  But  there  were  very  many  of 
a  different  temper. 

and  triiimplial  monuments,  that  a  standard  of  the  form  of  'he 
Labarum  was  used  by  various  barbarous  nations  long  bclore  i' 
was  adopted  by  tlieir  Ilomaii  coruiuerors,  and  he  is  of  oiniiion 
tliat  its  name  also  w;ui  borrowi-d  from  either  Tfutonr'  (ii-iioa- 
ny.  or  Celtic  Gaul,  or  .Sclavonic  lllyria.  II  is  cerlaiii  thai  nihor 
the  German  lant'iiage  or  tlie  WiHsh  may  atl'ord  at  this  day  a  per. 
fectly  satisfictoiy  etymon  :  /.fif-licer  in  ihe  former,  and  l.nv- 
hair  in  the  latter,  having  precisely  the  same  meaning— /A*  clotA 
of  rkchmt. 

The  form  of  tlie  Labarum  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  hni>- 
ners  carried  in  ecclc3ia.stical  proce.ssions,  in  all  Ituman  Cdlhoin 
countrius 
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Of  the  great  number  of  counts,  lords,  and  knights, 
under  whose  variety  of  banners  the  crusaders  were 
led  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  many  were  too 
insignificant  to  be  bribed  to  this  distasteful  measure 
of  homage;  and  these,  though  they  felt  it  dangerous 
to  oppose  resistance,  yet  niLxed  their  submission  with 
launis,  ridicule,  and  such  contraventions  of  decoioim, 
as  plainly  intimated  that  they  entertained  resent- 
ment anci  scorn  at  the  step  they  were  about  to  take, 
and  esteemed  it  as  proclaiming  themselves  vassals 
to  a  prince,  heretic  in  his  faith,  hmited  in  the  exercise 
of  his  boasted  power,  their  enerny  when  he  dared 
show  himself  such,  and  the  friend  of  those  only 
among  their  number  who  were  able  to  compel  him 
to  be  so;  and  who,  though  to  them  an  obsequious 
ally,  was  to  the  others,  when  occasion  offered,  an 
insidious  and  murderous  enemy. 

The  nobles  of  Frankish  origin  and  descent  were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  presumptuous  contempt 
of  every  other  nation  engaged  in  the  crusade,  as  well 
as  for  their  dauntless  bravery,  and  for  the  scorn  with 
■which  they  regarded  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Greek  empire.  It  was  a  common  saying  among 
them,  that  if  the  skies  should  fall,  the  French  crii- 
saders  alone  were  Me  to  hold  them  up  with  their 
lances.  The  same  bold  and  arrogant  disposition 
showed  itself  in  occasional  quarrels  with  their  unwil- 
ling hosts,  in  which  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  all 
their  art,  were  often  worsted ;  so  that  Alexius  was 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  get  rid  of  these  intrac- 
table and  fiery  allies,  by  ferrying  them  over  the  Bos- 
phorus  with  all  manner  of  diligence.  To  do  this  with 
safety  he  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  the 
Count  of  Vermandqis,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
other  chiefs  of  great  influence,  to  keep  in  order  the 
lesser  Frankish  knights,  who  were  so  numerous  and 
unruly.* 

Struggling  with  his  feelings  of  offended  pride,  tem- 
t>ered  by  a  prudent  degree  of  apprehension,  the  em- 
peror endeavoured  to  receive  with  complacence  a 
Iiomage  tendered  in  mockery.  An  incident  shortly 
took  place  of  a  character  highly  descriptive  of  the 
nations  brought  together  in  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner, and  with  such  different  feelings  and  sentiments. 
Several  bands  of  French  had  passed,  in  a  sort  of 
procession,  the  throne  of  the  Emperor,  and  rendered, 
v.'ith  some  appearance  of  gravity,  the  usual  homage. 
On  this  occasion  they  bent  their  knees  to  Ale.xius, 
placed  their  hands  within  his,  and  in  that  posture 
paid  the  ceremonies  of  feudal  fealty.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  Bohemond  of  Antioch  already 
Bientioned,  to  render  this  fealty  the  F-mperor,  de- 
sirous to  show  every  species  of  honour  to  this  wily 
person,  his  former  enemy,  and  now  apparently  his 
ally,  advanced  two  or  three  paces  towards  the 
seaside,  where  the  boats  lay  as  if  in  readiness  for 
lus  use. 

The  distance  to  which  the  Emperor  moved  was 
very  small,  and  it  was  assumed  as  a  piece  of  defer- 
ence to  Boheinond;  but  it  became  the  means  of  ex- 
posing Alexius  himself  to  a  cutting  aflront,  which 
nis  guards  and  subjects  felt  deeply,  as  an  intentional 
humiliation.  A  half  score  of  horsemen,  attendants 
of  the  Frankish  Count  who  was  next  to  perform  the 
homage,  with  their  lord  at  their  liead,  set  otl'at  full 
gallop  from  the  right  flank  of  the  French  squadrons, 
and  arriving  before  the  throne,  which  was  yet  empty, 
they  at  once  halted.  The  rider  at  the  head  of  the 
band  was  a  strong  herculean  figure,  with  a  decided 
and  stern  countenance,  though  extremely  handsome, 
looking  out  from  thick  black  curls.  His  head  was 
surmounted  with  a  barret  cap,  while  his  hands, 
limbs,  and  feet  were  covered  with  garments  of  cha- 
mois leather,  over  which  he  in  general  wore  the  pon- 
derous and  complete  armour  of  his  country.  This, 
however,  he  had  laid  a«ide  for  personal  convenience, 
tnough  in  doing  so  he  evinced  a  total  neglect  of  the 
ceremonial  which  marked  so  important  a  meeting. 
He  waited  not  a  moment  for  the  Emperor's  return, 
fiof  retrarded  the  impropriety  of  obliging  Alexius  to 
hurry  his  steps  back  to  his  throne,  but  sprung  fr9m 
hie  ^jiirantic  horse,  and  threw  the  reins  loose  which 
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were  instantly  seized  by  one  of  the  attendant  pages. 
Without  a  nioment  s  hesitation  the  Frank  seated 
himself  in  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Emperor,  and 
extending  his  half-armed  and  robust  figure  on  the 
golden  cushions  which  were  destined  for  Alexius,  he 
indolently  began  to  caress  a  large  wolf-hound  which 
had  followed  him,  and  which,  feeling  itself  as  nnich 
at  ease  as  its  master,  reposed  its  grim  form  on  the 
carpets  of  silk  and  gold  damask,  which  tapestried  thu 
imperial  footstool.  The  very  hound  stretched  itselt 
with  a  bold,  ferocious  insolence,  and  seemed  to  re- 
gard no  one  with  respect,  save  the  stern  knight  w  horn 
It  called  master. 

The  Emperor,  turning  back  from  the  short  space 
which,  as  a  special  mark  of  favour,  he  had  accom- 
panied Bohemond,  beheld  with  astonishment  his 
seat  occupied  by  this  insolent  Frank.  The  bands 
of  the  half  savage  Varangians  who  were  stationed 
around,  would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant  in 
avenging  the  insult,  by  prostrating  the  violator  of 
their  master's  throne  even  in  this  act  of  his  con- 
tempt, had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Achilles  Ta- 
tius  and  other  officers,  who  were  uncertain  what  the 
Emperor  would  do,  and  somewhat  timorous  of  tak- 
ing a  resolution  for  themselves. 

i\lean  while,  the  unceremonious  knight  spoke 
aloud,  in  a  speech  which,  though  provincial,  might 
be  understood  by  all  to  whom  the  French  language 
was  known,  vyhile  even  tliose  who  understood  it 
not,  gathered  its  interpretation  from  his  tone  and 
manner.  "What  churl  is  this,"  he  said,  "who  has 
remained  sitting  stationary  like  a  block  of  wood,  or 
the  fragment  of  a  rock,  when  so  many  noble  knights, 
the  flower  of  chivalry  and  muster  of  gallantry,  stand 
uncovered  around,  among  the  thrice  conquered  Va- 
rangians ?" 

A  deep,  clear  accent  replied,  as  if  from  the  bottom 
of  the  earth,  so  like  it  w'as  lo  the  accents  of  some  be- 
ing from  the  other  \vorld, — "If  the  Normans  desire, 
battle  of  the  Varangians,  they  will  meet  them  in  the 
lists  man  to  man,  without  the  poor  boast  of  insuiling 
the  Emperor  of  Greece,  who  is  well  known  to  fight 
only  by  the  battle-axes  of  his  guard." 

The  astonishment  was  so  great  when  this  answer 
was  heard,  as  to  afl(3Ct  even  the  knight,  whose  insult 
upon  the  Emperor  had  occasioned  it ;  and  amid  the 
efforts  of  Achilles  to  retain  his  soldiers  within  the 
bounds  of  subordination  and  silence,  a  loud  murmur 
seemed  to  intimate  that  they  would  not  long  remain 
so.  Bohemond  returned  through  the  press  with  a 
celerity  which  did  not  so  welt  suit  the  dignity  of 
Alexius,  and  catching  the  cmsader  by  the  arm,  he, 
something  between  fair  means  and  a  gentle  degree 
of  force,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  chair  of  the  Empe- 
ror, in  which  he  had  placed  himself  so  boldly. 

"How  is  it,"  said  Boheinond,  "noble  Count  of 
Paris  ?  Is  there  one  of  this  great  assembly  who  can 
see  with  patience,  that  your  name,  so  widely  re- 
nowned for  valour,  is  now  to  be  quoted  in  an  idle 
brawl  with  hirelings,  whose  utmost  boast  is  to  bear  a 
mercenary  battle-axe  in  the  ranks  of  the  Emperor's 
guards'?  For  shame — for  shame — do  not,  for  the 
discredit  of  iXorman  chivalry,  let  it  be  so  !" 

"  I  know  not,''  said  the  crusader,  rising  reluctantly 
— "I  am  not  nice  in  choosing  the  degree  of  my  ad- 
versary, when  he  bears  himself  like  one  who  is  will- 
ing and  forward  in  battle.  I  am  good-natured,  I  tell 
thee,  Count  Bohemond;  and  Turk  or  Tartar,  or 
wandering  Anglo-Saxon,  who  only  escapes  from 
the  cliaiii  of  the  Normans  to  become  the  slave  of  the 
Greek,  is  equally  welcome  to  whet  his  blade  clean 
against  my  armour,  if  he  desires  to  achieve  such  an 
honourable  otTice.'' 

The  Emperor  had  heard  what  passed— had  heard 
it  with  indignation,  mixed  with  fear;  for  he  ima- 
gined the  whole  scheme  of  his  policy  was  about  lo 
be  overturned  at  once  by  a  premeditated  plan  of  per 
sonal  ad'ront,  and  probably  an  insult  upon  his  per- 
son. He  was  about  to  call  to  arms,  when,  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  crusaders,  he  saw 
that  all  remained  quiet  after  the  Frank  Baron  had 
transferred  himself  from  thence.  He  therefore  in- 
j  stantly  resolved  to  let  the  insult  pass,  as  one  of  the 
I  rough  pleasantries  of  the  Franks,  since  the  advance 
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of  more  troops  did  not  give  any  symptom  of  an  ac- 
tual onset. 

Resolving  on  his  line  of  conduct  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought,  he  glided  back  to  his  canopy,  and 
stood  beside  his  throne,  of  which,  however,  he  chose 
not  instantly  to  take  possession,  lest  he  should 
give  the  insolent  stranger  some  ground  for  renewing 
and  persisting  in  a  competition  for  it. 

"  VVhat  bold  Vavasour  is  this,"  said  he  to  Count 
Baldwin,  "  whom,  as  is  apparent  from  his  dignity,  I 
ought  to  have  received  seated  upon  niy  tliroiie,  and 
who  tiiinks  proper  thus  to  vindicate  his  rnnk  ?'' 

"He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  bravest  men  m  our 
host,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  though  the  brave  are 
as  numerous  there  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  He  will 
himself  tell  you  his  name  and  rank." 

Alexius  looked  at  tlie  Vavasour.  He  saw  nothing 
in  his  large,  well-formed  features,  lighted  by  a  wild 
touch  of  enthusiasm  which  spoke  in  h.is  quick  eye, 
that  intimated  premeditated  insult,  and  was  induced 
to  suppose  tiiat  what  iiad  occurred,  so  c.onirary  to 
the  form  and  ceremonial  of  the  Grecian  court,  was 
neither  an  intentional  affront,  nor  designed  as  the 
means  of  introducing  a  quarrel.  He  therefore  spoke 
with  comparative  ease,  when  he- addressed  the 
Btranger  thus: — "We  know  not  by  what  dignified 
name  to  salute  you ;  but  we  are  aware,  from  Count 
Baldwin's  information,  that  we  are  honoured  in 
having  in  our  presence  one  of  the  bravest  knights 
whom  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Holy  Land 
has  brought  thus  far  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  to  free 
It  from  its  bondage." 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  my  name,"  answered  the 
European  knight,  "any  one  of  these  pilgrims  can 
readily  satisfy  you,  and  more  gracefully  than  I  can 
myself;  S'nce  we  use  to  say  in  our  country,  that  many 
a  tierce  quarrel  is  prevented  from  being  fought  out  by 
an  untimely  disclosure  of  names,  when  men,  who 
might  have  fought  with  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes,  must,  when  their  names  are  manifested,  recog- 
nise each  other  as  spiritual  allies,  by  baptism,  gossip- 
red,  or  some  such  irresistible  bond  of  friendship  ; 
wiiereas,  had  they  fought  first,  and  told  their  names 
afterwards,  they  could  have  had  some  assurance  of 
each  other's  valour,  and  have  been  able  to  view  their 
relationship  as  an  honour  to  both." 

"Still,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  mcthinks  I  would 
know  if  you,  who,  in  this  extraordinary  press  of 
knights,  seem  to  assort  a  precedence  to  yourself, 
claim  the  dignity  due  to  a  king  or  prince  ?" 

"How  speak  you  that?"  said  the  Frank,  with  a 
brow  somewhat  overclouded;  "do  you  feel  that  I 
have  not  left  you  uniostled  by  my  advance  to  these 
squadrons  of  yours '?" 

Ale.xius  hastened  to  answer,  that  he  felt  no  parti- 
cular desire  to  connect  the  Count  with  an  affront  or 
offence;  observing,  that  in  the  extreme  necessity  of 
the  Empire,  it  vvas  no  time  for  him,  who  was  at  the 
helm,  to  engage  in  idle  or  unnecessary  quarrels. 

The  Frankish  knight  heard  him,  and  answered 
dryly — "  Since  such  are  your  sentiments,  I  wonder 
that  you  have  ever  resided  long  enr^ugh  within  the 
hearing  of  the  French  language  to  learn  to  speak  it 
as  you  do.  I  would  have  thought  some  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  chivalry  of  the  nation,  since  you  are 
neither  a  monk  nor  a  woman,  would,  at  the  same 
time  vvith  the  words  of  the  dialect,  have  found  their 
way  into  your  heart." 

Hush,  Sir  Count,  said  Bohemond,  who  remained 
by  the  Emperor  to  avert  the  threatening  quarrel.  "It 
IS  S'lr^'y  requisite  to  answer  the  Emperor  with  civility ; 
and  those  who  are  impatient  for  warfare,  will  have 
infideis  enough  to  wage  it  with.  He  only  demanded 
your  name  and  lineage,  which  you  of  all  men  can 
have  least  objection  to  disclose."     ' 

''I  know  not  if  it  will  interest  this  Prince,  or  Em- 
peror as  you  term  hiin,"  answered  the  Frank  Count ; 
but  all  the  account  I  can  give  of  myself  is  this  :  In 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  vast  foiosts  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  France,  my  native  country,  there  stands  a 
cliaijel,  sunk  so  losv  into  the  ground,  that  it  seems  as 
|f  it  were  become  decrepid  by  its  own  great  age.  The 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  who  presides  over  its  altar, 
IS  called  by  all  men  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances, 


and  is  accounted  through  the  whole  kingdom  tha 
most  celebrated  for  military  adventures.  Four  beaten 
roads,  each  leading  from  an  opposite  point  in  the 
compass,  meet  before  the  principal  door  of  the  chapel; 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  a  good  knight  arrives  at  this 
place,  he  passes  in  to  the  performance  of  his  devotions 
in  the  chapel,  having  first  sounded  his  horn  three 
times,  till  ash  and  oak-tree  quiver  and  ring.  Haying 
then  kneeled  down  to  his  devotions,  he  selaom  arises 
from  the  mass  of  Her  of  the  Broken  Lances,  but 
there  is  attending  on  his  leisure  some  adventurous 
knight  ready  to  satisfy  the  new  comer's  desire  ot 
battle.  This  station  have  I  held  for  a  month  and 
more  agaiiist  all  comers,  and  all  gave  me  fair  thanks 
for  the  Knightly  manner  of  quitting  myself  towards 
them,  except  one.  who  had  the  evil  hap  to  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  did  break  his  neck  ;  and  another,  who 
was  struck  through  the  body,  so  that  the  lance  came 
out  behind  his  back  about  a  cloth-yard,  all  dripping 
with  blood.  Allowing  for  such  accidents,  which  can- 
not easily  be  avoided,  my  opponents  parted  vvith  me 
with  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  I  had  done 
them." 

"I  conceive,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that 
a  form  like  yours,  animated  by  the  courage  you  dis- 
play, is  likely  to  find  few  equals  even  among  your  ad- 
venturous coimtrymen  ;  far  less  arnong  men  who  are 
taught  that  to  cast  away  their  lives  in  a  senseless 
quarrel  among  themselves,  is  to  throw  away,  like  a 
bov,  the  gift  of^  Providence." 

"You  are  welcome  to  your  opinion,"  said  the  Frank, 
somewhat  contemptuously  ;  "  yet  I  assure  you,  if  you 
doubt  that  our  gallant  strife  was  unmixed  with  sul- 
lenness  and  anger,  and  that  we  hunt  not  the  hart  or 
the  boar  with  merrier  hearts  m  the  evening,  than  we 
discharge  our  task  of  chivalry  by  the  morn  had  arisen, 
before  tlie  portal  of  the  old  chapel,  you  do  us  foul 
injustice." 

"  With  the  Turks  you  will  not  enjoy  this  amiable 
exchange  of  courtesies,"  answered  Alexius.  "Where- 
fore I  would  advise  you  neither  to  stray  far  into  the 
van  nor  into  the  rear,  but  to  abide  by  the  standard 
where  the  best  infidels  make  their  efforts,  and  the 
best  knights  are  required  to  repel  them." 

"  By  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,"  said  the 
Crusader,  "I  would  not  that  the  Turks-were  more 
courteous  than  they  are  Christian,  and  am  veil 
pleased  that  unbeliever  and  heathen  hound  are  a  pro- 
per description  for  the  best  of  them,  as  being  traitor 
alike  to  their  God  and  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  j  and 
devoutly  do  I  trust  that  I  shall  meet  with  them  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  army,  beside  our  standard,  or  else- 
where, and  have  an  open  field  to  do  my  devoir  against 
them,  both  as  the  enemies  of  Our  Lady  and  the  holy 
saints,  and  ns,  by  their  evil  customs,  more  expressly 
my  own.  Mean  while  you  have  time  to  seat  yourself 
and  receive  my  homage,  and  I  will  be  bound  to  you 
for  despatching  this  foolish  ceremony  with  as  littie 
waste  and  delay  of  time  as  the  occasion  will  uermit." 

The  Emperor  hastily  seated  hiinself,  ano  received 
into  his  the  sinewy  hands  of  the  Crusader,  wi.o  made 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  homage,  and  was  then 
guided  off  by  Count  Baldwin,  who  walked  with  the 
stranger  to  the  ships,  and  then,  apparently  well 
pleased  at  seeing  him  in  the  course  of  going  on  board, 
returned  back  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor. 
_  "What  is  the  name,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  of  that 
singular  and  assuming  man  ?" 

"It  is  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  answered  Baldwin, 
"accounted  one  of  the  bravest  peers  who  stands 
around  the  throne  of  France." 

After  a  moment's  recollection,  Alexius  Comnenu.i 
issued  orders,  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  day  should 
be  discontinued,  afraid,  perhaps,  lest  the  rough  and 
careless  humour  of  the  strangers  should  produeo 
some  new  quarrel.  The  crusaders  were  led,  nothina; 
loath,  back  to  palaces  in  which  they  had  already  been 
hospitably  received,  and  readily  resumed  the  inter- 
rupted feast,  from  which  they  had  been  called  to  pay 
their  homage.  The  trumpets  of  th;  various  leaders 
blew  the  recall  of  the  few  troops  of  an  ordinary  cha- 
racter who  were  attendant,  together  with  the  host  of 
knights  and  leaders,  who,  pleased  with  the  "u- 
dulgences  provided  for  them,  and  obscurely  foreso«- 
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in^  that  the  pnssaire  of  the  Eosphonis  would  be  the 
corrinienfenRiit  of  ihrir  gc'tual  suflering,  rejoiced  hi 
being  called  to  the  hither  side. 

If  was  not  probably  intended  ;  but  the  hero,  as  he 
might  be  styled,  of  the  tiiriiultuous  day,  Count  Ro- 
bert of  Paris,  who  was  already  on  his  road  to  em- 
barkation on  the  strait,  was  disturbed  in  his  purpose 
by  the  sound  of  recall  which  was  echoed  around ; 
nor  could  Bohemond,  Godfrey,  or  any  who  took 
upon  him  to  explain  the  signal,  alter  his  resolu-tion 
of  returnin"  to  Constantinople.  He  laughed  to 
scorn  the  threatened  displeasure  of  the  Emperor, 
and  seemed  to  think  there  would  be  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  braving  Alexius  at  his  own  board,  or,  at  least, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent  than  whether 
he  gave  offence  or  not. 

To  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  to  whom  he  showed  some 
respect,  he  was  still  far  from  paying  deference  ;  and 
that  sagacious  prince,  having  used  every  argument 
which  might  shake  his  purpose  of  returning  to  tiie 
imperial  city,  to  the  very  point  of  making  it  a  quarrel 
with  him  in  person,  at  length  abandoned  him  to  his 
own  discretion,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  Count  of 
Thoulouse,  as  he  passed,  as  a  wild  knight-errant, 
incapable  of  being  influenced  by  any  thing  save  his 
own  wayward  fancy.  "  He  brings  not  five  hundred 
men  to  the  crusade,"  said  Godfrey  ;  "and  I  dare  be 
sworn,  that  even  in  this,  the  very  outset  of  the  un- 
dertaking, he  knows  not  where  these  five  htmdred 
men  are,  and  how  their  wants  are  provided  for. 
There  is  an  eternal  trumpet  in  his  ear  sounding  to 
assault,  nor  has  he  room  or  time  to  hear  a  milder  or 
more  rational  signal.  See  how  he  strolls  along  yon- 
der, the  very  emblem  of  an  idle  schoolboy,  broke  out 
of  the  school-bounds  upon  a  holyday,  half  animated 
by  curiosity  and  half  by  love  of  mischief" 

"  And,"  said  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  "  with 
resolution  sufficient  to  support  the  desperate  purpose 
of  the  whole  armv  of  devoted  crusaders.  And  yet  so 
passionate  a  Rodoniont  is  Count  Robert,  that  he 
would  rather  risk  the  success  of  the  whole  e.xperii- 
tion,  than  omit  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  worthy 
antagonist  en  champ  clos,  or  lose,  as  he  terms  it,  a 
chance  of  worshipping  our  Lady  of  the  Broken 
Lances.  Who  are  yon  with  whoin  he  has  now  met, 
and  who  aie  apparently  walking,  or  ratlier  stroll- 
ing, in  the  same  way  with  him,  back  to  C'onstanti- 
nople?" 

"  An  armed  knight,  brilliantly  equipped — yet  of 
something  less  than  knightly  stature,"  answered 
Godfrey.  "  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  celebrated  Indy  who 
won  Robert's  heart  in  the  lists  of  battle,  by  bravery 
and  valour  equal  to  his  own  ;  and  the  pilgrim  form 
in  the  long  vestments  may  be  theu"  daughter  or 
niece." 

"A  singular  spectacle,  worthy  Knight,"  said  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  "  do  our  days  present  to  us,  to 
which  we  have  had  nothing  similar,  since  Gaita,* 
\yi!'e  of  Robert  Guiscard,  first  took  upon  her  to  dis- 
tinguish^ herself  by  manly  deeds  of  emprise,  and  rival 
her  husband,  as  well  in  the  front  of  battle  as  at  the 
dancing-room  or  banquet." 

'■  Such  is  the  custom  of  this  pair,  most  noble 
knight,"  answered  another  Crusader,  who  had 
joined  them,  "and  Heaven  pity  the  poor  man  who 
has  no  power  to  ke^'p  domestic  peace  by  an  appeal 
to  the  stronger  hand  !" 


"Well,"  replied  Raymond,  "if  it  be  rather  a  mor- 
tifyino  reflection,  that  the  lady  of  our  love  is  far  past 
the  bloom  of  youth,  it  is  a  consolation  that  she  is 
too  old-fashioned  to  beat  us,  when  we  return  back 
with  no  more  of  youth  or  manhood  than  a  long  cru- 
sade has  left.  But  come,  follow  on  the  road  to" Con- 
stantinople, and  in  the  rear  of  this  most  din;ght» 
knight." 


CHAPTER    X. 

TliefR  were  wild  timps— t!ie  nntif.odes  of  ours; 
Ladies  wore  ttiere,  who  oflcmT  saw  themselves 
In  tlie  brosd  lustre  of  a  foeman's  shield 
Tiiari  ill  a  mirror,  and  who  ratlier  soutrht 
To  match  themselves  in  battle,  than  in  daWiam 
To  meet  a  lover's  onset.— But  though  Nature 
Was  outraged  thus,  she  was  net  overcome. 

VtudaJ  Cim 


'  This  Amazon  makes  a  conspicuous  fieiire  in  Anna  Comne- 
na  s  account  of  her  father's  campaigns  azainst  Robert  Guis- 
curd.  On  one  occasion  (Alexiad.  lib.  iv.  p.  93)  she  n'ore^ents 
lier  as  thus  recalling  the  fujiilive  soldier.v  of  her  husband  to 
their  duly,-'H  St  ye  Tnira  TlaWa;  aWn,  kSv  ^trj  A.9r,vti, 
it'.>r'  avrwv  ixyiiarriv  a<(itiaa  0a)vi;i',  iioiov  »  to  'OfirjpiKov 
tfl-uc  Trj  :jiii  ^I'tXtKTio  \cy'Civ  iu>Ktt.  McY,"'  iroarov  (icv^ccdi; 
cniTc,  ai'ipff  icTC.  'iii(5f  in  (ptvynvTui  rovrovi  (nipa,  copy 
unkpim  evaYK(t\i<Tafiivr},  flXous"  pur^jpif  iviovan  kutu  tidv 
^I'vynvTiOV  hrat — That  is.  exhortin:?  them,  in  all  but  Homeric 
i.'iiiffiiaee,  at  the  top  of  her  voice  ;  and  when  this  failed,  bran- 
(hsiiins  a  Ions  spear,  and  rusliiiij;  upon  ihe  fugitives  at  the  ut- 
most speed  of  her  horse. 

This  heroic  ladv,  accordine  to  tho  Clironlqhe  Sravda/chxe  of 
tfiose  day,"!,  was  afterwards  deluded  t>\  some  cunning  overture* 
rf  theGreeK  Einnenir.  niul  poi.*cined  hei  husband  in  e.xpectalion 
/it'  t'liiiiiiif:  a  place  on  the  ihroiie  of  Ciin^liintiiioide.  Ducaa^c, 
wwKvar  rejects  the  story,  and  so  does  Gibbon. 


Bren-hilda,  Countess  of  Paris,  was  on>  of  those 
stalwart  datnes  who  willingly  hazarded  tl.emselvea 
in  the  front  of  battle,  which,  during  ihe  first  crusade, 
was  as  common  as  it  was  possible  for  7  very  unna- 
tural custom  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  gave  »'ie  real  in- 
stances of  the  Marphisas  and  Bradamantes,  whom 
the  writers  of  romance  delighted  to  pa'.it,  assigning 
them  sometimes  the  advantage  of  intulnerable  ar- 
mour, or  a  spear  whose  thrust  did  not  admit  of  being 
resisted,  in  order  to  soften  the  imprc  bability  of  the 
weaker  sex  being  frequently  victorious  over  the  male 
part  of  the  creation. 

But  the  spell  of  Brenhilda  was  (yf  a  more  simple 
nature,  and  rested  chiefly  in  her  great  beauty. 

From  a  girl,  she  despised  the  pursuits  of  her  sex ; 
and  they  who  ventured  to  become  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  the  young  Lady  of  Asprainonte,  to  which 
warlike  fief  she  had  succeeded,  and  which  perhaps 
encouraged  her  in  her  fancy,  received  for  answer, 
that  they  must  first  merit  it  bv  their  good  behaviour 
in  the  lists.  The  father  of  Brenhilda  was  dead  ;  her 
mother  was  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  easily  kept  under 
management  by  the  young  lady  herself. 

Bren!'.iida's    numerous   suitors  readily  agreed    to 
terms  which  were  too  much  according  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  to  be  disputed.    A  tournament  was 
held  at  the  Castle  of  Asprainonte,  in  which  one  half 
of  the  gallant  assembly  rolled  headlong  before  their 
successful  rivals,  and  withdrew  from  the  lists  morti- 
fied and  disappointed.    The  successful  partv  among 
the  suitors  were  expected  to  be  summoned  to  ji)ust 
among  themselves.    But  they  were  si;rprised  at  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  lady's  further  wi'l.     She 
aspired  to  wear  armour  herself,  to  wi.ld  a  iance,  and 
hack  a  steed,  and  prayed  the  knights  that  they  would 
permit  a  lady,  whom  they  professed  to  hoi'iour  so 
highly,  to  mingle  in  their  games  of  chivalry.    The 
youna  knights  courteouslv  received  their  young  mis- 
tress i«  the  lists,  and  sinifed  at  the  idea  of  her  hold- 
ing them    triumphantly  against    so    many  gallant 
champions  of  the  other  sex.     But  the  vr.ssals  and  old 
servants  of  the  Count,  her  father,  smiled   to  each 
other,  an  i  intimated  a  differ  jnf  result  than  the  gallants 
anticipated.    The  knights  who  encountered  the  fair 
Brenhilda  were  one  by  one  stretched  on  the  sand; 
nor  was  it  to  be  deniea,  that  the  situation  of  tilting 
with  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of  the  time,  was 
an  extremely  embarrissing  one.     Each  youth  was 
bent  to  withhold  his  charge  in  full  volley,  to  cause 
his  steed  to  swerve  at  the  full  shock,  or  in  some  other 
way  to  flinch  from  doing   the   utmost  which   waa 
necessary  to  gain   the  victory,  lest,  in  so  gaining  it. 
he  might  causi'  irreparable  injury  to   the  beautiful 
opponent   he  tilted  with.     But   the  Larly  of  Aspra- 
inonte was  not  on»  who  could  be  conquered  by  les? 
than  ilie  exertion  of  the  whole  strength  and  talents 
of  the  victor.     Thedefeated  siiiiois  departed  from  tho 
lists  the  more  mortified  at  their  discomfiture,  bccau.se 
Robert  of  Paris  arrived  at  sunset,  and,  understand- 
ing w'hat   was  going  fo'rward,  sent  his  name  to  the 
barriers,   as  that  of  a  knight  who  would  willingly 
forear^)  the  nward  of  the  tournament,  in  ca^e  he  had 
ihe  fortune  to  gain  it,  declaring,  that  neither  lands 
nor  ladies'  charms  were  what  he  came  thither  to 
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BceK.  Brenhilda,  piqiipd  and  mortified,  chfise  a  new 
lance,  mounted  her  best  steed,  and  iidvanced  into  the 
lists  as  one  determined  to  avenge  upon  the  new 
assailant's  brow  the  shi^ht  of  her  clmrins  which  he 
seemed  to  express.  Hut  whether  her  displeasure  had 
somewhat  interfered  with  her  usual  skill,  or  whether 
she  had,  like  others  of  her  se.Y,  felt  a  partiality 
towards  one  whose  heart  was  not  particularly  st-t 
Upon  i^ainiiig  hers — or  whether,  as  is  often  said  on 
such  occasions,  her  fated  hour  was  come,  so  it  was 
that  Count  Robert  tilted  with  his  usual  address  and 

good  fortune.  Brenhilda  of  .4spramonte  was  un- 
orsed  and  unhelmed,  and  stretched  on  the  earth  and 
the  beautitul  face,  which  faded  from  very  red  to  deadly 
pule  before  the  eyes  of  the  victor,  produced  its  natural 
effect  in  raisins  'lie  value  of  his  conquest.  He  would, 
in  conformity  with  his  resoluiion,,have  left  the  castle, 
afterhaving  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  lady;  but  her 
mother  opportunely  interposed ;  and  when  she  had 
satisfied  tierself  that  no  serious  uijury  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  young  heiress,  she  returned  her  thanks 
to  the  stranger  knight  who  had  tau'j;ht  her  daughter 
a  lesson,  which,  she  trusted,  she  would  not  easily  for- 
get. Tlius  tempted  to  do  what  he  secretly  wished, 
Count  Robert  gave  ear  to  those  sentiments,  which 
naturally  whispered  to  him  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  with- 
draw. 

Ke  vyas  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  and,  what 
was  still  of  more  conserjuence  in  the  young  lady's 
eyes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Norman  knights 
in  that  jousting  day.  After  a  residence  of  ten  days  in 
the  castle  of  Aspramonte,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
Bet  out,  for  such  was  Count  Robert's  will,  with  a 
competent  train,  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances, 
where  it  pleased  him  to  be  wedded.  Two  knights, 
who  were  waiting  to  do  battle,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  place,  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  nature  of 
the  cavalcade,  which  seemed  to  interrupt  their  pur- 
pose. But  greatly  were  they  surprised  when  they 
received  a  cartel  from  the  betrothed  couple,  offering 
to  substitute  their  own  persons  in  the  room  of  other 
antagonists,  and  congratulating  themselves  in  com- 
mencing their  married  life  in  a  manner  so  consistent 
■\vith  that  whicli  they  had  hitherto  led.  They  were 
victorious  as  usual  ;  and  the  only  persons  fiavin,™ 
occesion  to  rue  the  complaisance  of  the  Count  and 
his  bride,  were  the  two  strangers,  oneof  whom  broke 
an  arm  m  the  rencontre,  and  the  other  dislocated  a 
collar  bone. 

Count  Robert's  course  of  kriight-crrantry  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  intermitted  by  his  marriage; 
on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  support 
his  renown,  his  wife  was  often  known  also  iri  military 
exploits,  nor  was  she  inferior  to  him  in  thirst  a.^ter 
fame.  They  both  assumed  the  cross  at  the  same 
time,  that  being  then  the  predominating  folly  in 
Europe. 

The  Countess  Brenhilda  was  now  above  six-and- 
twenty  years  old,  with  as  much  beauty  as  can  well 
fall  to  the  share  of  an  Amazon.  A  figure  of  the  largest 
feminine  size,  was  surmounted  by  a  noble  coun- 
tenance, to  which  even  repeated  warlike  toils  had  not 
given  more  than  a  sunny  hue,  relieved  by  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  such  parts  of  her  face  as  were  not  usu- 
ally displayed. 

As  Alexius  gave  orders  that  his  retinue  should 
return  to  Constantinople,  he  spoke  in  private  to  the 
Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  The  Satrap  answered 
with  a  submissive  bend  of  the  head,  and  separated 
with  a  few  attendants  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Emperor's  train.  The  principal  road  to  the  city  was, 
of  c(jurse,  filled  with  the  troops,  and  with  the  nuiner- 
ous  crowds  of  spectators,  all  of  whom  were  inconve- 
nienced in  some  degree  by  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
weather. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris  had  embarked  his  horses  on 
board  of  ship,  and  all  his  retinue,  except  an  old 
pquire  or  valet  of  his  own,  and  an  attendant  of  his 
wife.  He  felt  himself  more  incommoded  in  this 
crowd  than  he  desired,  especially  as  his  wife  shared 
it  with  iiim,  and  began  to  look  among  the  scattered 
trees  which  fringed  the  shores  down  almost  to  the 
tide-mark,  to  see  if  he  could  discern  any  bypath 
wliich  might  carry  them  mort  circuitously,  but  more  , 


pleasantly,  to  the  city,  and  afford  them,  a^  the  same 
time,  what  was  their  principal  cbject  in  the  East, 
strange  sights,  or  adventures  of  chivalry.  A  broad 
and  beaten  path  seemed  to  promise  them  all  the  en- 
joyment which  shade  could  give  in  a  vvnrm  climate. 
The  ground  through  which  it  wound  its  way  was 
beautifully  broken  by  the  appearance  of  temples, 
churches,  and  kiosks,  and  here  and  there  a  fountain 
distributed  its  silver  produce,  like  a  benevolent  indi  • 
vidual,  who,  self-denying  to  himself,  is  liberal  to  ail 
others  who  are  in  riecessity.  The  distant  sound  of 
the  martial  music  stilj  regaled  their  way;  and,  at  tha 
same  time,  as  it  detained  the  populace  on  the  high- 
road, prevented  the  strangers  from  becoming  incom- 
moded with  fellow-travellers. 

Rejoicing  in  the  abated  heat  of  the  day — wonder- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  at  the  various  kinds  of  archi- 
tecture, the  strange  features  of  the  landscape,  or  acci- 
dental touches  of  manners  exhibited  by  those  who 
met  or  passed  them  upon  their  journey,  they  strolled 
easily  onwards.  One  figure  particularly  caught  tha 
attention  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda.  This  was  an 
old  man  of  great  stature,  engaged,  apparently,  so 
deeply  with  the  roll  of  parchment  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  objects 
which  were  passing  around  him.  Deep  thought  ap- 
peared to  reign  on  his  brow,  and  his  eye  was  of  that 
piercmg  kind  which  seems  designed  to  search  and 
winnow  the  frivolous  from  tlie  edifying  part  of  human 
discussion,  and  limit  its  enquiry  to  the  last.  Raising 
his  eyes  slowly  from  the  parchment  on  which  he  had 
been  gazinu:,  the  look  of  Agelastes — for  it  was  the 
sage  himself— encountered  those  of  Count  Robert 
and  his  lady,  and  addressing  theiii  with  the  kindly 
epithet  of  "  my  children,"  he  asked  if  they  had  missed 
their  road,  or  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  which 
he  could  do  them  any  pleasure. 

"  We  are  strangers,  father,"  was  the  answer,  "  from 
a  distant  country,  and  belonging  to  the  army  which 
has  passed  hither  upon  pilgrimage ;  one  object  brings 
US  here  in  common,  we  hope,  with  all  that  host. 
We  desire  to  pay  our  devotions  where  the  great  ran- 
som was  paid  for  us,  and  to  free,  by  our  good  swords, 
enslaved  Palestine,  from  the  usurpation  and  tyranny 
of  the  infidel.  When  we  have  said  this,  we  have 
announced  our  highest  human  motive.  Yet  Robert 
of  Paris  and  his  Countess  would  not  willingly  set 
their  foot  on  a  land,  save  what  should  resound  its 
echo.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  to  move  in 
silence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  would 
purchase  an  eternal  life  of  fame,  though  it  were  at 
the  price  of  mortal  existence." 

"  You  seek  then  to  barter  safety  for  fame,"  said 
Agelastes,  "  though  you  may,  perchance,  throw  death 
into  the  scale  by  vvhich  you  hope  to«gain  't  ?" 

"Assuredly,"  said  Count  Robert ;  '  nor  is  there  one 
wearing  such  a  belt  as  this,  to  whom  such  a  thought 
is  stranger." 

"  And  as  I  understand,"  said  Agelastes,  "  your  lady 
shares  with  your  honourable  self  in  these  valoroua 
resolutions '?— Can  this  be  7" 

"  You  may  undervalue  my  female  courage,  father, 
if  such  is  your  will,"  said  the  countess ;  "  but  I  speak 
in  presence  of  a  witness  who  can  attest  the  truth, 
when  I  say,  that  a  man  of  half  your  years  had  not 
doubted  the  truth  with  impunity.' 

"Nay,  Heaven  protect  me  from  the  lightning  of 
your  eyes,"  said  Agelastes,  "  whether  in  anger  or  in 
scorn.  I  bear  an  asgis  about  myself  against  what  I 
should  else  have  feared.  But  age,  with  its  incapaci- 
ties, brings  also  its  apologies.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
one  like  me  whom  you  seek  to  find,  and  in  that  case 
I  should  be  happy  to  render  to  you  such  services  as  it 
is  my  duty  to  offer  to  all  worthy  knights." 

"I  have  already  said,"  replied  Count  Robert,  "that 
after  the  accomplishment  of  my  vow," — he  looliid 
upwards  and  crossed  himself, — "  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  to  which  1  am  more  bound,  than  to  celebrate 
my  name  in  arms  as  becomes  a  valiant  cavalier 
When  men  die  obscurely,  they  die  for  ever.  Had  my 
ancestor  Charles  never  left  the  paltry  banks  of  'h** 
Saale,  he  had  not  now  been  much  better  known  than 
any  vine-dresser  who  wielded  his  pruning-hook  in 
the  same  territories.    But  he  bore  hira  like  a  l.ravt 
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man.  and  liis  name  is  deathless  iii  the  memory  of  the  I  which  he  approached  showed,  by  its  gigantic  size, 


worthy. 

"  Voting  man,"  said  the  old  Grecian,  although 
Jt  is  but  seldom  that  such  as  you,  whom  I  was  made 
to  serve  and  to  value,  visit  this  country,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  I  am  qualified  to  serve  you  in  the  mat- 
ter which  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  has  been  so  perfect  and  so  long, 
that,  during  its  continuance,  she  has  disappeared, 
and  another  world  has  been  spread  before  me,  in 
■which  she  has  but  little  to  do.  Thus  the  curious 
stores  which  I  have  assembled,  are  beyond  the  re- 
searches of  other  men,  and  not  to  be  laid  before 
those  whose  deeds  of  valour  are  to  be  bounded  by  the 
ordinary  probabilities  of  every-day  nature.  No  ro- 
mancer of  your  romantic  country,  ever  devised  such 
extraordinary  adventures  out  of  his  own  imagination, 
and  to  feed  the  idle  wonder  of  those  who  sat  listening 
around,  as  those  which  I  know,  not  of  idle  invention, 
but  of  real  positive  existence,  with  the  means  of 
achieving  and  accomplishing  the  conditions  of  each 
adventure." 

"  If  such  be  your  real  profession,"  said  he  French 
Count,  "  you  have  met  one  of  those  v  horn  you 
chiefly  search  for  ;  nor  will  my  Countess  and  I  stir 
farther  upon  our  road  until  you  have  pointed  out 
to  us  some  one  of  those  adventures  which  it  is  the 
business  of  errant-knights  to  be  industrious  in  seek- 
inc;  out." 

So  saving,  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  old 
man  ;  and  his  lady,  with  a  degree  of  reverence  which 
had  sometliing  in  it  almost  diverting,  followed  his 
example. 

"We  have  fallen  right,  Brenhilda,"  said  Count 
Robert ;  "  our  guardian  angel  has  watched  his  charge 
carefully.  Here  have  we  come  among  an  ignorant 
set  of  pedants,  chattering  their  absurd  language, 
and  holding  more  important  the  least  look  that  a 
cowardly  Emperor  can  give,  than  the  best  blow  that 
a  good  knight  can  deal.  Believe  me,  I  was  well  nigh 
thinking  that  we  had  done  ill  to  take  the  cross— God 
forgive  such  an  impious  doubt !  Yet  here,  when  we 
were  even  despairing  to  find  the  road  to  fame,  we 
have  met  svith  one  of  those  excellent  men  whom  the 
knights  of  yore  were  wont  to  find  sitting  by  springs, 
by  crosses,  and  by  altars,  ready  to  direct  the  wan- 
dering knight  where  fame  was  to  be  found.  ^Disturb 
him  not,  my  Brenhilda,"  said  the  Count,  "but  let 
him  recall  to  himself  his  stories  of  the  ancient  time, 
and  thou  shall  see  he  will  enrich  us  whh  the  trea- 
sures of  his  information." 

"If,"  replied  Agelastes,  after  some  pause,  "  1  have 
waited  for  a  longer  term  than  human  life  is  granted 
to  most  men,  I  shall  still  be  overpaid  by  dedicating 
what  remains  of  existence  to  the  service  of  a  pair  so 
devoted  to  chivalry.  What  first  occurs  to  me  is  a 
story  of  our  Greek  country,  so  famous  in  adventures, 
and'which  I  shall  briefly  detail  to  you  :— 

"  .Afar  hence,  in  our  renowned  Grecian  Archipelago, 
amid  storms  and  whirlpools,  rocks  which,  changing 
their  character,  appear  to  precipitate  themselves 
against  each  other,  and  billows  that  are  never  in  a 
pacific  state,  lies  the  rich  island  of  Zulichium,  inhab- 
ited, notwithstanding  its  wealth,  by  a  very  few 
natives,  who  live  only  upon  the  sea-coast.  The 
inland  part  of  the  island  is  one  immense  mountain, 
or  pile  of  mountains,  amongst  which,  those  who  dare 
approach  near  enough,  may,  we  are  assured,  discern 
the  mossgrown  and  antiquated  towers  and  pinnacles 
of  a  stately,  but  ruinous  castle,  the  habitation  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  island,  in  which  she  has  been  en- 
chanted for  a  great  many  years. 

"A  bold  knight,  who  came  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  made  a  vow  to  deliver  this  unhappy  vic- 
tim of  pair,  and  sorccrv ;  feeling,  with  justice,  vehe- 
mently oireiidcd,  that  the  fiends  of  darkness  should 
exercise  any  authority  near  the  Holy  Land,  which 
might  be  termed  the  very  fountain  of  light.  Two  of 
ihe  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  undertook  to 
viiidf  nim  as  near  to  the  main  gate  as  they  durst,  nor 
did  they  approach  it  more  closely  than  the  length  of 
a  how  shot.  Here,  then,  abandoned  to  himself,  the 
brave  Frank  set  forth  upon  his  enterprise,  with  a 
»ujii.  he  Art.  and  Heaven  alone  to  friend.    T^ie  fabric 


and  splendour  of  outline,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
potentate  who  had  erected  it.  The  brazen  gates 
unfolded  themselves  as  if  with  hope  and  pleasure  ; 
and  aerial  voices  sw  ept  around  the  spires  and  turrets, 
congratulating  the  genius  of  the  place,  it  niight  be, 
upon  tlie  unexpected  approach  of  its  deliverer. 

"  The  kniglii  passed  on,  not  unmoved  with  won- 
der, though  untainted  by  fear;  and  the  Gothic  splen- 
dpurs  which  he  saw  were  of  a  kind  highly  to  exalt 
his  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  mistress  for  whom  a 
prison-house  had  been  so  richly  decorated.  Guards 
there  were  in  Eastern  dress  and  arms,  upon  bulwark 
and  buttress,  in  readiness,  it  appeared,  to  bend  their 
bows  ;  but  the  warriors  were  motionless  and  silent, 
and  look  no  more  notice  of  the  armed  step  of  the 
knight  than  if  a  monk  or  hermit  had  approached  their 
guarded  post.  Thev  were  living,  and  yet,  as  to  all 
power  and  sense,  they  might  be  considered  among 
the  dead.  If  there  was  truth  in  the  old  tradition,  the 
sun  had  shone  and  the  rain  had  fallen  upon  tnem 
for  more  than  four  hundred  changing  seasons,  with- 
out their  being  sensible  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
one  or  the  coldness  of  the  other.  Like  the  Israel 
ites  in  ihe  desert,  thfur  shoes  had  not  decayed,  nor 
their  vestments  wa.xed  old.  As  Time  left  them,  so 
and  without  alteration  was  he  again  to  find  them." 
The  philosopher  began  now  to  recall  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  cause  of  their  enchantment. 

"  The  sage,  to  whom  this  potent  charm  is  imputed, 
was  one  of  the  Magi  who  followed  the  tenets  oi 
Zoroaster.  He  had  come  to  the  court  of  this  youth- 
ful Princess,  who  received  him  with  every  attention 
which  gratified  vanity  could  dictate,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  her  awe  of  this  grave  per.sonage  was  lost  in  the 
sense  of  ascendency  which  her  beauty  gave  her  over 
hiin.  It  was  no  difficult  matter— in  fact  it  happens 
every  day — for  the  beautiful  woman  to  lull  the  wise 
man  into  what  is  not  unaptly  called  a  fool's  para- 
dise. The  sage  was  induced  to  attempt  feats  of 
youth  which  his  years  rendered  ridiculous  ;  he  could 
command  the  elements,  but  the  common  course  of 
nature  was  beyond  his  power.  When,  therefore,  he 
exerted  his  mtigic  strength,  the  mountains  bent  aad 
the  seas  recedeJ  ;  but  when  the  philosopher  attempted 
to  lead  forth  the  Princess  of  Zulichium  in  the  yuuth- 
ful  dance,  youths  and  maidens  turned  tlieir  heads 
aside  lest  they  should  make  too  manifest  the  ludi- 
crous ideas  with  which  they  were  impressed. 

"  Unhappily,  as  the  aged,  even  the  wisest  of  them, 
will  forget  themselves,  so  the  voung  naturally  enter 
into  an  alliance  to  spy  out,  ridicule,  and  enjoy  their 
foibles.  Many  were  the  glances  which  the  Princess 
sent  among  her  retinue,  intimating  the  nature  of  the 
amusement  which  she  received  from  the  attentions 
of  her  formidable  lover.  In  process  of  time,  she 
lost  her  caution,  and  a  glance  was  detected,  express- 
ing to  the  old  man  the  ridicule  and  contempt  in  which 
he  had  been  all  along  held  by  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. Earth  bus  no  passion  so  bitter  as  love  con- 
verted to  hatred  ;  and  while  the  sage  bitterly  regret- 
ted what  he  had  done,  he  did  not  the  less  resent  the 
light-hearted  folly  of  the  Princess  by  whom  he  had 
been  duped. 

"  If,  however,  he  was  angry  he  possessed  the  art 
to  conceal  it.  Not  a  word,  not  a  look  expressed  the 
bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  received.  A 
shade  of  melancholy,  or  rather  gloom,  unon  his 
brow,  alone  intimated  ihe  coming  storm.  The  Prin- 
cess became  somewhat  alarmed  ;  she  was  besides 
extremely  good-natured,  nor  had  her  intentions  of 
leading  the  old  man  into  what  would  rtMider  him 
ridiculous,  been  so  accurately  planned  with  malice 
prepense,  as  they  were  the  effect  of  accident  and 
chance.  She  saw  the  pain  which  he  sufiired,  and 
thought  to  end  it  by  going  up  to  him,  wnen  about  to 
retire,  and  kindly  wislun^  him  good-night. 

"'You  say  well,  daughter,'  said  the  sage,  'good- 
night—but who,  of  the  numbers  who  hear  me,  shall 
sav  good-morning?' 

"The  speech  drew  little  attention,  although  two  or 
three  persons  to  whom  the  characterof  the  sage  was 
known,  fled  from  the  island  that  very  night,  and  by 
tlieir  report  made  known  the  ciicumstances  attend 
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triR  the  first  infliction  of  this  extraordinary  spell  on 
liiose  wiio  remained  within  the  Castle.  A  sleep  like 
tliat  of  death  fell  upon  them,  and  was  not  removed. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  island  ;  the  few  who 
remained  were  cautious  how  they  approached  the 
tastle,  and  watched  uniil  some  bold  adventurer 
«hould  hrinji  that  happy  awakening;  which  the  speech 
of  the  sorcerer  seemed  in  some  doiiree  to  iiuiniate. 

"iS'ever  seemed  there  a  fairer  oi)))ortunitv  for  that 
awakening  to  takeplace  than  when  the  proud  step  of 
Arlavan  oe  Hautheu  was  placed  upon  those  en- 
thantetl  courts.  On  the  left,  lay  the  palace  and  don- 
jon knp;  hut  the  right,  more  attractive,  seemed  to 
tnvite  to  the  apartment  of  the  women.  At  a  side 
door,  reclined  on  a  couch,  two  guards  of  the  liaram, 
with  their  nakid  swords  grasped  in  their  hands,  and 
features  fiendishly  contorted  between  sleep  and  dis- 
solution, seemed  to  menace  death  to  any  who  should 
venture  to  ajiproach.  This  threat  deterred  not  Arta- 
van  de  Hautheu.  Heapproaehed  the  entrance,  when 
tJic  doors,  like  those  of  the  great  entrance  to  the 
Castle,  made  themselves  instantly  accessible  to  him. 
A  guard-room  of  the  same  effeminate  soldiers  received 
him,  nor  could  the  strictest  examination  have  dis- 
covered to  him  whether  it  was  sleep  or  death  which 
arrested  the  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  upon  and  pro- 
hibit his  advance.  Unheeding  the  presence  of  these 
ghastly  sentinels,  Artavan  pressed  forward  into  an 
inner  apartment,  where  female  slaves  of  the  most 
distinguished  beauty  were  visible  in  the  attitude  of 
those  who  had  already  assumed  their  dress  for  the 
night.  There  was  much  in  this  scene  which  might 
have  arrested  so  young  a  pilgrim  as  Arlavan  of  Haut- 
lieu;  but  his  heart  was  fixed  upon  achieving  the  free- 
dom of  the  beautiful  Princess,  nor  did  he  suffer  him- 
self to  f)e  withdrawn  from  that  object  by  any  inferior 
consideration.  He  passed  on,  therefore,  to  a  little 
ivory  door,  which,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  in 
maidenly  hesitation,  gave  way  like  the  rest,  and 
yielded  access  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Prin- 
cess herself.  A  soft  light,  resembling  that  of  even- 
ing, penetrated  into  a  chamber  where  every  thing 
seemed  contrived  to  exalt  the  luxury  of  slumber. 
The  heaps  of  cushions,  which  formed  a  stately  bed, 
seemed  rather  to  be  touched  than  impressed  by  the 
form  of  a  nvmph  of  fifteen,  the  renowned  Princess  of 
Zulichiiim." 

"Without  interrupting  you,  good  father,"  said  the 
Countess  Brenhilda,  "it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
comprehend  the  picture  of  a  woman  asleep,  withor.t 
rr.ucn  dilating  upon  it,  and  that  such  a  subject  is 
little  recommended  either  by  our  age  or  by  yours." 

"Pardon  me,  noble  lady,"  answered  -Agelastes, 
"the  most  approved  part  of  my  story  has  ever  been 
tliis  passage,  and  while  I  now  suppress  it  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  command,  bear  notice,  I  pray  you,  that 
I  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  i)art  of  the  tale." 

"Brenhilda,"  added  the  Count,  "I  am  surprised 
you  think  of  interrupting  a  story  which  has  hitherto 
proceeded  with  so  much  fire;  the  telling  of  a  few 
words  more  or  less  will  surely  have  a  much  greater 
influence  upon  the  sense  of  the  narrative,  than  such 
an  addition  can  possibly  possess  over  our  sentiments 
of  action." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  his  lady,  throwing  herself 
carelessly  back  upon  the  seat;  "but  methinks  the 
worthy  father  protracts  this  discourse,  till  it  becomes 
of  a  nature  more  trifling  than  interesting." 

"  Brenhilda,"  said  the  Count,  "  this  is  thefirsttime 
^  have  marked  in  you  a  woman's  weakness." 

"1  may  as  well  say,  flount  Robert,  that  it  is  the 
?rst  tiiiie,"  answered  Brenhilda,  "  that  you  have 
shown  to  me  the  inconstancy  of  your  sex." 

"  Gods  and  goddesses,"  said  the  philosopher,  "was 
ever  known  a  quarrel  more  absurdly  founded  !  The 
Countess  is  jealous  of  one  whom  her  husband  proba- 
bly never  will  see,  noi  is  there  any  prospect  that  the 
Princess  of  Zulichium  will  be  hereafter  better  known 
to  the  modern  world,  than  if  the  curtain  hong  before 
her  tomb." 

"Proceed,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris;  "if  Sir 
Artavan  of  Hautlieu  has  not  accomplislied  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Princess  of  Zulichium,  I  make 
a  wow  to  our  Ladv  of  the  Broken  Lances" 


"  Remember,"  said  his  lady,  interfering,  "  that 
you  are  already  under  a  vow  to  free  ilie  Sepulchre  of 
God  ;  and  to  that,  methinks,  all  lighter  engagements 
might  give  place." 

"  NVell,  lady— well,"  said  Count  Robert,  but  half 
satisfied  with  this  interference,  "  I  will  not  engage 
myself,  you  may  be  assured,  on  any  adventure  which 
may  claim  precedence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  to  which  we  are  all  bound." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Agelastes,  "  the  distance  of  Zuli- 
chium from  the  speediest  rout  to  the  sepulchre  is  so 
small,  that" 

"Worthy  lather,"  said  the  Countess,  "we  will,  if 
it  pleases  you,  hear  your  tale  to  an  end,  and  then 
determine  what  we  will  do.  We  Norman  ladies, 
descendants  of  the  old  Germans,  claim  a  voice  with 
our  lords  in  the  council  which  precedes  tlie  battle: 
nor  has  our  assistance  in  the  conflict  been  deeinea 
altogether  useless." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  conveyed  an 
awkward  innuendo  to  the  philosopher,  who  began  to 
foresee  that  the  guidance  of  the  Norman  knight 
would  be  more  difficult  than  he  had  foreseen,  while 
his  consort  remained  by  his  side.  He  took  up,  there- 
fore, his  oratory  on  somewhat  a  lower  key  than 
l)efore,  and  avoided  those  warm  descriptions  which 
had  given  such  offence  to  the  Countess  Brenhilda. 

"  Sir  Artavan  de  Hautlieu,  says  the  story,  consi- 
dered in  what  way  he  should  accost  the  sleeping 
damsel,  when  it  occurred  to  him  in  what  manner  the 
charm  would  be  most  likely  to  be  reversed.  I  am  in 
vour  judgment,  fair  lady,  if  he  judged  wrong  in 
resolving  that  the  methocl  of  his  address  should  be  a 
kiss  upon  the  lips."  The  colour  of  Brenhilda  was 
somewhat  heightened,  but  she  did  not  deem  the 
observation  worthy  of  notice. 

"Never  had  so'  innocent  an  action,"  continued 
the  philosopher,  "  an  eflect  more  horrible.  The  de- 
lightful light  of  a  summer  evening  was  instantly 
changed  into  a  strange  lurid  hue,  which,  infected  with 
sulphur,  seemed  to  breathe  suffocation  through  the 
apartment.  The  rich  hangings,  and  splendid  furni- 
ture of  the  chamber,  the  very  walls  themsLlves,  wer* 
changed  into  huge  stones  tossed  trgether  at  random, 
like  the  inside  of  a  wild  beast's  den  ;  nor  was  the  den 
without  an  inhabitant.  The  beautiful  and  innocent 
lips  to  which  Artavan  de  Hautlieu  had  approached 
his  own,  were  now  changed  into  the  hideous  and 
bi7arre  form,  and  bestial  aspect  of  a  fiery  dragon.  A 
moment  she  hovered  upon  the  wing,  and  it  is  said, 
had  Sir  Artavan  found  courage  to  repeat  his  salute 
three  times,  he  would  then  have  remained  master  ot 
all  the  wealth,  and  of  the  disenchanted  luincess. 
But  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  dragon,  or  the 
creature  who  seemed  such,  sailed  out  at  a  side  win- 
dow upon  its  broad  pennons,  uttering  loud  wails  of 
disaijpointment." 

Here  ended  the  story  of  Agelastes.  "The  Princess," 
he  said,  "is  still  supposed  to  abide  her  doom  in  the 
Island  of  Zulichium,  and  several  knights  have  under- 
taken the  adventure;  but  I  know  not  whether  it  was 
the  fear  of  saluting  the  sleeping  maiden,  or  that  of 
approaching  the  dragon  into  which  she  was  trans- 
formed, but  so  it  is,  the  spell  remains  unachieved.  I 
know  the  way,  and  if  you  say  the  word,  you  may  be 
to-morrow  on  the  road  to  the  castle  of  enchant- 
ment." 

The  Countess  heard  this  proposal  with  the  deepest 
anxietv,  for  she  knew  that  she  might,  by  opposition, 
deterrriine  her  husband  irrevocably  upon  lollo\yirig 
out  the  enteiprise.  She  stood  therefore  with  a  liriiid 
and  bashful  look,  strange  in  a  person  whose  bearing 
was  generallv  so  dauntless,  and  prudently  left  it  to 
the  uninfluenced  mind  of  C^ount  Robert  to  form  the 
resolution  which  should  best  please  him. 

"  Brenhilda,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  "fame  ana 
honour  are  dear  to  thy  husband  as  ever  they  were  to 
knight  who  buckled  a  brand  upon  his  side.  ThoK 
hast  done,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  for  me,  what  I  niighi 
in  vain  have  looked  for  from  ladies  of  thy  condition  ; 
and  therefore  thou  mayst  well  expect  a  casting  voice 
in  such  points  of  delilieration.— Why  dost  thou  wan 
fler  by  the  side  of  a  foreign  and  unhealthy  shore,  in- 
stead'of  the  banks  of  the  'ovely  Seine?— Why  doa' 
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tliou  wear  a  dress  unusual  to  thy  sex  ? — Why  dost 
thou  seek  deatli,  and  think  it  little,  in  comparison  of 
Bhaniel— Why?  but  that  the  Count  of  Paris  may 
have  a  bride  \vorthy  of  him. — Dost  thou  think  that 
this  afTection  is  thrown  away?  No,  by  the  saints  I 
Tliy  knight  repays  it  as  he  best  ought,  and  sacrifices 
to  thee  every  thought  which  thy  ali'ection  may  less 
ihan  entirely  approve!" 

Poor  Brenhilda,  confused  as  she  was  by  the  various 
emotions  with  which  she  was  agitated,  now  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  maintain  tiie  heroic  deportment 
wliich  her  character  as  an  Amazon  required  from 
her.  She  attempted  to  assume  the  proud  and  lofty 
look  which  was  properly  her  own,  but  failing  in  the 
effort,  she  threw  herself  into  the  Count's  arms,  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  wept  like  a  village  maiden, 
whose  true  love  is  pressed  for  the  wars.  Her  hus- 
band, a  htilc  ashamed,  while  he  was  nmch  moved 
by  tliis  burst  of  affection  in  one  to  whose  character 
1'  seemed  an  unusual  attribute,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
pleased  and  proud  that  he  could  have  awakened  an 
aftection  so  genuine  and  so  gentle  in  a  soul  so  high- 
spirited  and  so  unbending. 

"Not  thus.'l  he  said,  '  my  Brenhilda  !  I  would  not 
have  it  thus,  either  for  thine  own  sake  or  for  mine. 
Do  not  let  this  wise  old  man  suppose  that  thy  heart 
IS  made  of  the  mpHeable  siufT  which  forms  that  of 
other  maidens;  and  apologize  to  him,  as  may  well 
become  thee,  for  having  prevented  my  undertaking; 
the  adventure  of  Zulichium,  which  he  recommends.'' 
It  was  not  easv  for  Brenhilda  to  recover  herself, 
after  ha\in,»  afforded  so  notable  an  instance  how  na- 
ture can  vindicate  her  rights,  with  whatever  rigour 
she  may  have  been  disciplined  and  tyrannized  over. 
With  a  look  of  ineffable  affection,  she  disjoined  her- 
self from  her  husband,  still  keeping  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  turning  to  the  old  man  with  a  countenance  in 
wliich  the  half-effaced  tears  were  succeeded  by  smiles 
of  pleasure  and  of  modesty,  she  spoke  to  Agelastes  as 
she  would  to  a  person  whom  she  respected,  and  to- 
wards whom  she  had  some  offence  to  atone.  "  Fa- 
ther," she  said,  respectfully,  "  be  not  angry  with  me 
that  I  should  have  been  an  obstacle  to  one  of  the  best 
knights  that  ever  spurred  steed,  undertaking  the  en- 
terprise of  thine  enchanted  Princess;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  in  our  land,  where  knighthood  and  religion 
agree  in  permitting  only  one  lady  love,  and  one  lady 
wife,  we  do  not  quite  so  willmgly  see  our  husbands 
run  into  danger — especially  of  that  kind  whei-e  lonely 
ladies  are  the  parties  relieved— and— and  hisses  are 
the  ransom  paid.  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  my 
Robert's  fidelity,  as  a  ladv  can  have  in   a  loving 

knight,  hut  still" 

"  Lovely  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  highly  artificial  character,  could  not  tielp 
bein"  moved  by  the  simple  and  sincere  affection  of 
the  liandscme  young  pair,  "you  have  done  no  evil. 
The  state  of  the  Princess  is  no  worse  than  it  was, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  knight  fated  to 
relieve  her,  will  appear  at  the  destined  period." 

The  Countess  smiled  sadlv,  and  shook  her  head. 
"You  do  not  know,"  she  said,  "  howpowertul  is  the 
aid  of  which  I  have  unhappily  deprived  this  unfor- 
tunate lady,  hv  a  jealousy  which  I  now  ftel  to  have 
been  alike  paftry  and  unworthy;  and,  such  is  my 
regi;et.  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  retract  mv  op- 
position to  Count  Robert's  undertaking  this  adyen- 
tiu-e."  She  looked  at  her  husband  with  some  an.xiety, 
as  one  that  had  made  an  offer  she  would  not  wil- 
lingly see  accepted,  and  did  not  recover  her  courage 
until  he  said,  decidedly,  "Brenhilda,  that  may  not 
be." 

"  And  why,  then,  may  not  Brenhilda  herself  take 
the  adventure,"  continued  the  Countess,  "since  she 
ran  neither  fear  the  charms  of  the  Princess,  nor  the 
terrors  of  the  dragon  ?" 

"  Lady,"  said  Aeelastes,  "  the  Princess  must 
be  awakened  by  the  kiss  of  lOve,  and  not  by  that  of 
friendship." 

"  A  sufficient  reason,"  said  the  Countess,  smil- 
•jig.  "  why  a  lady  may  not  wish  her  lord  to  go 
forth  upon  an  adventure  of  which  the  conditions  are 
60  regula'ed." 

'  Ncble  minstrel,  or  herald,  or  by  whatever  name 


this  country  calls  you,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  accep« 
a  small  remuneration  for  an  hour  pleasantlv  spenv 
though  spent,  unhappily,  in  vain.  1  should  niakfl 
some  apology  for  the  meanness  of  my  otTering,  bu» 
French  knights,  you  may  have  occasion  to  know,  are 
more  full  of  fame  than  of  wealth." 

"Not  for  that,  noble  sir,"  replied  Agelastes,  "would 
I  refuse  your  munificence  ;  a  besant  from  your  worthy 
hand,  or  that  of  your  noble-minded  lady,  were  cen- 
tupled in  its  value,  by  the  eminence  of  the  persona 
from  whom  it  came.  I  would  hang  it  round  my 
neck  by  a  string  of  pearls,  and  when  I  came  into  the 
presence  of  knightj  and  of  ladies,  I  would  proclaim 
that  this  addition  to  my  achievement  of  armoriaJ 
distinction,  was  bestowed  by  the  renowned  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,  and  his  unequalled  lady."  The 
Knieht  and  the  Countess  looked  on  each  other,  and 
the  lady,  taking  from  her  finger  a  ring  of  pure  gold, 
prayed  the  old  man  to  accept  of  it.  as  a  mark  of  her 
esteem  and  her  husband's.  "  With  one  other  condi- 
tion," said  the  philosopher^  "  which  I  trust  you  will 
not  find  altogether  unsatisfactorv*.  I  have,  on  the 
way  to  the  city  by  the  most  pleasant  road,  a  small 
kiosk,  or  hermitage,  where  I  sometimes  receive  my 
friends,  who,  I  venture  to  say,  are  among  the  most 
respectable  personages  of  this  empire.  Two  or  three 
of  these  will  probably  honour  my  residence  to-day, 
and  partake  of  the  provision  it  affords.  Could  I  acta 
to  these  the  company  of  the  noble  Count  and  Count- 
ess of  Paris,  I  should  deem  my  poor  habitation  ho- 
noured for  ever." 

"How  say  you  my  noble  wife  ?"  snid  the  Count. 
"  The  company  of  a  nunstrel  befits  the  hiirhest  birth, 
honours  the  highest  rank,  and  adds  to  the  greatest 
achievements  ;  and  the  invitation  does  us  too  much 
credit  to  be  rejected." 

"  It  grows  somewhat  late,"  said  the  Countess } 
"  but  we  came  not  here  to  shun  a  sinking  sun  or  a 
darkening  sky,  and  1  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my 
satisfaction,  to  place  at  the  command  of  the  good 
father  every  pleasure  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  offer 
to  him,  for  having  been  the  means  of  your  neglecting 
his  advice." 

"  The  path  is  so  short,"  said  Agelastes,  "  that  we 
had  better  keep  our  present  mode  of  travelling,  if  the 
lady  should  not  want  the  assistance  of  horses." 

"  No  horses  on  my  account,"  said  the  Lady  Bren- 
hilda. "  My  waiting-woman,  Agatha,  has  what 
necessaries  I  may  require  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  no 
knight  ever  travelled  so  little  embarrassed  with  bag- 
gage as  my  husband." 

Agelastes.  therefore,  led  the  way  through  the  deep- 
ening wood,  which  was  freshened  by  the  cooler 
breain  of  evening,  and  his  guests  accompanied  him. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Without,  a  ruin,  brolccii,  lan?led,  cumbrous, 
Wltliin,  it  was  a  little  paradise, 
Where  Tsslu  had  maile  herdwelline.     Statuary, 
First  bnrn  of  human  art,  moulded  her  images, 
And  bade  men  mark  and  worsUip. —AriOni/vicus. 

The  Count  of  Paris  and  his  lady  attended  the  old 
n.an,  whose  advanced  age.  his  excellence  in  the  use 
of  the  French  language,  which  he  spoke  to  admira- 
tion,— above  all,  his  skill  in  applying  it  to  poetical  and 
romantic  subjects,  wliich  was  essential  to  what  was 
then  termed  history  and  belles  lettres, — drew  from 
the  noble  hearers  a  degree  of  applause,  which,  as 
Agelastes  had  seldom  been  vain  enough  to  consider 
as  liis  due,  so.  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  Paris  and 
his  lady,  had  it  been  but  rarely  conferred. 

They  had  walked  for  some  .time  by  a  path  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  hide  itself  among  the  woods  that 
came  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  sometimes 
emerged  from  concealment,  and  skirted  the  open 
margin  of  the  strait,  while,  at  every  turn,  it  seemed 
guided  by  the  desire  to  select  a  choice  and  contrast 
of  beauty.  Variety  of  scenes  and  manners  enlivened, 
from  their  novelty,  the  landscape  to  the  pilgrims. 
By  the  seashore,  nymphs  were  seen  dancing,  and 
shepherds  piping,  or  bi  ating  the  tanibourii^.e  to  tluir 
steps,  as  represented  in  some  groups  of  anchnt  sta- 
tuary.   The  very  faces  had  a  singular  resemblance 
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to  the  antique.  If  oid,  their  long  robes,  their  atti- 
liiaes,  aii.l  niagniticcnt  heads,  pre'eiiied  the  ideas 
which  distin<j;iiis[i  prophets  and  sain.s;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  features  of  the  young  recalled  the 
e.spressive  countenances  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
and  liie  charms  of  those  lovely  females  by  whom 
their  deeds  were  inspired. 

But  the  race  of  the  Greeks  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  even  in  its  native  country,  unmi.xed,  or  in  abso- 
lute purity,  on  the  contrary,  they  saw  groups  of 
persons  with  features  which  argued  a  different  de- 
scent. 

In  a  retiring  bosom  of  the  shore,  which  was  tra- 
versed by  the  path,  the  rocks,  receding  from  the 
beach,  rounded  off  a  spacious  portion  of  level  sand, 
and,  in  some  degree,  enclosed  it.  A  party  of  heathen 
Scythians  whom  they  beheld,  presented  the  deforiiied 
features  of  the  deni-ms  they  were  said  to  worship- 
flat  noses  \yith  expanded  nostrils,  which  seemed  to 
admit  the  sight  to  their  very  brain  ;  faces  which  ex- 
tended rather  in  breadth  than  length,  with  strange 
unintellectual  eyes  placed  in  the  extremity ;  figures 
short  and  dwarfish,  yet  garnished  with  legs  and  arms 
of  astonishing  sinewy  strength,  dispronortioned  t'.; 
their  bodies.  As  the  travellers  passed,  ti.-;  savages 
held  a  species  of  tournament,  as  the  Count  termed 
it.  In  this  they  exercised  themselves  by  darting  at 
each  other  long  reeds,  or  canes,  balanced  for  the  pur- 
pose, which,  in  this  rude  sport,  they  threw  with  such 
force,  as  not  unfrenuently  to  strike  each  other  from 
their  steeds,  and  otlierwise  to  cause  serious  damage. 
Some  of  the  combatants  being,  for  the  time,  out  of 
the  play,  devoured  witli  greedy  looks  the  beauty  of 
the  Countess,  and  eyed  her  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
said  to  Count  Robert, — "  I  have  never  knovyn  fear, 
my  husband,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  acknowledge  it  now  : 
but  if  disgust  be  an  ingredient  of  it,  these  misformed 
brutes  are  qualified  to  inspire  it." 

"  What,  ho.  Sir  Knight !"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
mfidels,  your  wife,  or  your  larly  love,  has  commit- 
ted a  fault  a^inst  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial 
Scythians,  and  not  small  will  be  the  penalty  she  has 
incurred.  You  may  go  your  wav  as  fast  as  you  svill 
out  of  this  place,  which  is,  for  the  present,  our  hip- 
podrome, or  atmeidan,  call  it  which  you  will,  as  you 
prize  the  Roman  or  the  Saracen  language ;  but  for 
your  wife,  if  the  sacrament  has  united  you,  believe 
my  word,  that  she  parts  not  so  soon  n9r  so  easy." 

"  Scoundrel  heathen,"  s;iid  the  Christian  Knight, 
"dost  thou  hold  that  language  to  a  Peer  of  France  7" 

Agelastes  here  tnterposed,  and  using  the  sounding 
.anguage  of  a  Grecian  courtier,  reminded  the  Scyt  i- 
lans,  (mercenary  soldiers,  as  thev  seemed,  of  the 
empire,)  that  all  violence  against  the  European  pil- 
grims was,  by  the  Imperial  orders,  strictly  prohibited 
under  pain  of  death. 

"  I  know  better,"  said  the  e.xidting  savage,  shaking 
one  or  two  javelins  with  broad  steel  heads,  and  wings 
of  the  eagle's  feather,  which  last  were  dabbled  in 
blood.  '■  Ask  the  win^s  of  my  iavelin,"  he  said,  "  in 
whose  heart's  blood  tliese  feathers  have  been  dyed. 
They  shall  reply  to  you,  that  if  Alexius  Cornnenus 
be  the  friend  of  the  European  pilgrims,  it  is  only 
while  he  looks  upon  them  ;  and  we  are  too  exemplary 
soldiers  to  serve  our  Emperor  otherwise  than  he 
wishes  to  be  served." 

"  Peace,  Toxarf's,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  thou 
beliest  thine  Emperor." 

"  Peace  thou  !"  said  Toxartis,  "  or  T  will  do  a  deed 
that  misbecomes  a  soldier,  and  rid  the  world  of  a 
prating  old  man." 

So  saying,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  take  hold  of 
the  Countess's  veil.  With  the  readiness  which  fre- 
quent use  had  given  to  the  warlike  lady,  she  with- 
drew herself  from  the  heathen's  prrnsp,  and  with  her 
trenc  ham  sword  dealt  him  so  sufficient  a  blow,  that 
Toxartis  lay  lifeless  on  the  plain.  The  Count  leapt 
Oil  the  fali^n  leader's  steed,  and  crying  his  war-cry, 
"  Son  of  r'harlemagne,  to  the  rescue  !"  he  rode  amid 
the  rout  of  heathen  cavaliers  with  a  battle-axe,  which 
he  found  at  the  saddle-bow  of  the  deceased  chieftain, 
and  wielding  it  with  remorseless  dexterity,  he  soon 
slew  or  wounded,  or  compelled  to  flight,  trie  objects 
»/  his  resentment;  nor  was  there  any  of  thein  who 


abode  an  instant  to  support  the  boast  which  they  had 
made. 

"  The  despicable  churls !"  said  the  Coun'ess  to 
.Agelastes;  "  it  irks  me  that  a  drop  of  such  covfard 
blood  should  stain  the  hands  of  a  noble  knight. 
They  call  their  exercise  a  tournament,  althoujli  in 
their  wdiole  exertions  every  blow  is  aimed  behind  tho 
back,  and  not  one  has  the  courage  to  throw  his  win 
dlestraw  while  he  perceives  that  of  another  pointel! 
against  himself." 

"  Such  is  their  custom,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  not  per 
haps  so  much  ftim  cowardice  as  from  habit,  in  exer- 
cising before  his  Imperial  Majesty.  I  have  seen  that 
Toxartis  literally  turn  his  back  upon  the  mark  when 
he  bent  his  bow  in  full  career,  and  when  in  the  act 
of  galloping  the  farthest  from  his  object,  he  pierced 
it  through  the  very  centre  wnth  a  broad  arrow." 

"  A  force  of  such  soldiers,"  said  Count  Robert, 
who  had  no sv  rejoined  his  friends,  "could  not,  nie- 
thinks,  be  very  formidable,  where  there  was  but  an 
ounce  of  genuine  courage  in  the  assailants." 

"  iVIean  time,  let  us  pass  on  to  my  kiosk,"  said 
Agelastes,"  lest  the  fugitives  find  friends-'to  encou- 
rage them  in  thoughts  of  revenge." 

'"Such  friends'  said  Count  Robert,  "methinks. 
the  insolent  heatriens  ought  not  to  find  in  any  land 
which  calls  itself  Christian  ;  andjf  I  survive  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  sliall  make  it  my  first 
business  to  inquire  by  what  right  your  Emperor 
retains  in  his  service  a  band  of  Payriim  and  unman- 
nerly cut-throats,  who  dare  offer  injury  upon  the 
highway,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  peace  of 
God  anil  the  king,  and  to  noble  ladies  and  inoffen- 
sive pilgrims.  It  is  oneof  a  list  of  many  questions 
which,  my  vow  accomplished,  I  will  not  fail  to  put 
to  him  ;  ay,  and  e.xpecting  an  answer,  as  they  say, 
prompt  and  categorical." 

"  You  shall  gain  rio  answer  from  nie  though," 
said  Agelastes  to  himself.  "Your  demands,  Sir 
Knight,  are  over  peremptory,  and  imposed  untlcr  too 
rigid  conditions,  to  be  replied  to  by  those  who  can 
evade  them." 

He  changed  the  conversation,  accordingly,  with 
easy  dexterity  ;  and  they  had  not  proceeded  much 
farther,  before  they  reached  a  spot,  tlie  natural  beau- 
ties of  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  his  foreign 
companions.  A  copious  brook,  giishing  out  of  tna 
woodland,  descended  to  the  sea  with  no  small  noise 
and  tumult;  and,  as  if  disdaining  a  quieter  course, 
which  it  might  have  gained  by  a  little  circuit  to  the 
right,  it  took  the  readiest  road  to  the  ocean,  plunging 
over  the  face  of  a  lofty  and  barren  precipice  which 
overhung  the  seashore,  and  from  thence  led  its  little 
tribute,  with  as  much  noise  a^f  it  had  the  stream 
of  a  full  river  to  boast  of,  to  r^  waters  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. 

The  rock,  we  have  said,  wa.  bare,  unless  in  so  far 
as  it  was  clothed  with  tlie  foamin"  waters  of  the 
cataiact;  but  the  banks  on  each  sine  were  covered 
with  plane-trees,  walnut-trees,  cypresses,  and  other 
kinds  of  large  timber  proper  to  the  East.  The  fall 
of  water,  always  agreeal)le  in  a  warm  climate,  and 
generally  produced  by  artificial  means,  was  here 
natural,  and  had  been  chosen,  something  like  the 
Sibyl's  temple  at  Tivoli,  for  the  seat  of  a  gotldess  to 
whom  the  invention  of  Polytheism  had  assigned  a 
sovereignty  over  the  department  around.  The  shrine 
was  small  and  circular,  like  many  of  the  lesser  tem- 
ples of  the  rustic  deities,  and  enclosed  bv  the  wall  of 
an  outer  court.  After  its  desecration,  it  had  probably 
been  converted  into  a  luxurious  summer  retreat  by 
Agelastes,  or  some  Epicurean  philosopher.  As  the 
building,  itself  of  a  light,  airy,  and  fantastic  charac- 
fer,  was  dimly  seen  tbrough  the  branches  and  foliago 
on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  so  the  mode  by  which  .t  was 
accessible  was  not  at  first  apparent  amongst  the 
mist  of  the  cascade.  A  pathway,  a  good  deal  iiidden 
by  vegetation,  ascended  by  a  gentle  acclivity,  and, 
prolonged  by  the  architect  by  means  of  a  few  broad 
and  easy  marble  steps,  making  part  of  the  ori.;inal 
approach,  conducted  the  passenger  to  a  small,  but 
exquisitely  lovely  velvet  lawn,  in  front  of  the  turret 
or  temple  we  have  described,  the  back  part  of  wbtcb 
building  overhung  the  cataract. 
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CHAPTER   XH. 

Tlie  parties  met.    The  wily,  wordy  Greek, 

Weigliingeacli  word,  and  canvassing  eacli  syllable  ; 

Evading,  arfuin?.  cquivocaiins. 

And  llie  stern  Frank  canne  wjtii  liis  two-liand  sword, 

Watciiin?  to  see  wliicli  way  tlie  balance  sways, 

That  he  may  throw  it  in,  and  turn  the  sc&ies.—Palestlm. 

At  a  sif^nai  made  by  Ag'»lastes,  the  door  of  this  ro- 
Hfiantic  retreat  was  opened  by  Diogenes,  the  nearo 
Slave,  to  whom  our  readers  have  been  already  intro- 
duced ;  nor  did  it  escape  the  wily  old  man,  that  the 
Count  and  his  lady  testified  some  wonder  at  his  form 
and  lineaments,  being  the  first  African  perhaps  whom 
they  had  ever  seen  so  closely.  The  philosopher  lo.«t 
not  the  opportunity  of  making  an  impressiori  on  their 
minds,  by  a  display  of  the  superiority  of  his  know- 
ledge. 

"This  poor  being,"  he  observed,  "is  of  the  race  of 
Ham,  the  utidutii'iil  son  of  Noah ;  for  his  trans- 
gressions against  his  parent,  he  was  banished  to  the 
sands  of  Africa,  and  was  condemned  to  be  the  father 
of  a  race  doomed  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  issue  of  his 
more  dutiful  brethren." 

The  knight  and  his  lady  gazed  on  ihe  wonderful 
appearance  before  them,  and  did  not,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, think  of  doubting  the  information,  which  was 
60  much  of  a  piece  witn  their  prejudices,  while  their 
opinion  of  their  host  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
supposed  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

It  gives  pleasure  to  a  man  of  humanity,"  conti- 
nued Agelasies,  "  when,  in  old  age  or  sickness,  we 
must  employ  the  services  of  others,  which  is  at  other 
times  scarce  lawful,  to  choose  his  assistants  out  of  a 
race  of  beings,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
— ^from  their  birth  upwards  destined  to  slavery ;  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  by  employing  them  as  slaves,  we 
render  no  injury,  but  carry  into  effect,  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, the  intentions  of  the  Great  Being  who  made 
us  all." 

"Are  there  many  of  a  race,"  said  the  Countess,  "so 
sLn<?ularly  unhappy  in  their  destination  ?  I  have 
hitherto  thought  tlie  stories  of  black  men  as  idle  as 
those  which  minstrels  tell  of  fairies  and  ghosts." 

"  Do  not  believe  so,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  the 
race  is  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  neither  are 
they  altogether  unhappy  in  discharging  the  duties 
which  their  fate  has  allotted  them.  Those  who  are 
of  worse  character  suffer  even  in  this  life  the  penance 
due  to  their  guilt ;  they  become  the  slaves  of  the  cruel 
and  tyrannical,  are  beaten,  starved,  and  miitilateil. 
To  those  whose  moral  characters  are  better,  better 
masters  are  provided,  who  share  with  their  slaves,  as 
with  their  children,  food  and  rninient,  and  the  oilier 
good  things  which  ll^Ptheiiis<:,lves  enjoy  To  some. 
Heaven  allots  the  fa^ur  of  kings  and  of  conquerors, 
and  to  a  few,  but  those  the  cliief  favourites  of  the 
species,  haih  hven  assigned  a  place  in  the  mansions 
of  philosophy,  where,  by  availing  th'-mselves  of  the 
lights  which  their  masters  can  afford,  they  gain  a 
prospect  into  that  world  which  is  the  residence  of  true 
happiness." 

"Methinks  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  Countess, 
"and  if  so,  I  ought  rather  to  envy  our  sable  friend 
here  than  to  pitv  him,  for  having  been  allotted  in  the 
partition  of  his  kind  to  the  possession  of  his  present 
master,  from  whom,  doubtkss,  he  has  acquired  the 
desirable  knowledge  which  you  mention." 

"  He  learns,  at  least,"  said  AizelaMes,  modestly, 
''what  I  can  teach,  and,  above  all,  to  be  contented 
with  his  situation. — Diogenes,  my  gooii  child,"  said 
htr,  changing  his  address  to  the  slave,  "thou  seest  I 
have  company — What  does  the  poor  hern:it's  larder 
afford,  with  which  he  may  regale  his  honoured 
guests  T' 

Hitherto  they  had  advanced  no  farther  than  a  sort 
of  outer  room,  or  hall  of  entrance,  fitted  up  with  no 
more  expense  than  might  have  suited  one  who  de- 
pire<l  at  some  outlav,  and  more  taste,  to  avail  hiniself 
of  the  ancient  building  for  a  sequestered  and  private 
retirement.  The  chairs  and  couches  were  covered 
Willi  Eastern  wove  mats,  and  were  of  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  form.  But  on  touching  a  spring, 
an  iiitenor  apartment  was  displayed,  which  had  con- 
wdeiable  pretensions  to  splendour  and  magnificence. 


The  furniture  and  hangings  of  this  apartment  were 
of  straw-coloured  silk,  wrought  on  the  looms  of  Per- 
sia, and  crossed  with  embroidery,  which  produced  a 
rich,  yet  simple  effect.  The  ceiling  was  carved  in 
arabesque,  and  ihe  four  corners  of  the  apartment  were 
formed  into  recesses  for  statuary,  which  had  been 
produced  in  a  better  age  of  the  art  than  that  which 
existed  at  the  period  of  our  story.  In  one  nook,  a 
shepherd  seemed  to  withdraw  himself,  as  if  ashamed 
to  produce  his  scantily-covered  person,  while  he  was 
wiUing  to  aff  ird  the  audience  the  music  of  the  reed 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Three  damsels,  resembling 
the  Graces  in  the  beautiful  proportions  of  their  limbs, 
and  the  slender  clothing  which  they  wore,  lurked  in 
different  attitudes,  each  in  her  own  niche,  and  seemed 
but  to  await  the  first  sound  of  the  nuisic,  to  bound 
forth  from- thence  and  join  in  the  frolic  dance.  The 
subject  was  beautiful,  vet  soioewhat  light,  to  orna- 
ment the  study  of  such  a  sage  as  Agelastes  repre- 
sented himself  to  be. 

He  seemed  to  be  sensible  that  this  might  attract 
observation. — "These  figures,"  he  said,  "executed  at 
the  period  of  the  highest  excellence  of  Grecian  art, 
were  considered  of  old  as  the  choral  nymphs  assem- 
Itled  to  adore  the  goddess  of  the  place,  waiting  but 
the  music  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  temple.  And, 
in  tmth,  the  wisest  may  be  interested  in  seeing  how 
near  to  animation  the  genius  of  these  wonderful  men 
could  bring  the  inflexible  niarble.  Allow  but  for  the 
absence  of  the  divine  affiatus,  or  breath  of  animation, 
and  an  unenlightened  heathen  might  suppose  the  mi- 
racle of  Prometheus  was  about  to  be  realized.  But 
we,"  said  he,  looking  upwards,  "are  taught  to  form 
a  better  judgment  between  what  man  can  do  and  the 
productions  of  the  Deity." 

Some  subjects  of  natural  history  were  painted  on 
the  walls,  and  the  philosopher  fixed  the  attention  of 
his  guests  upon  the  half-reasoning  elephant,  of  which 
he  mentioned  several  anecdotes,  which  they  hstened 
to  with  great  eagerness. 

A  distant  strain  was  here  heard,  as  if  of  music  in 
the  woods,  penetrating  by  fits  through  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  cascade,  which,  as  it  sunk  immediately 
below  the  windows,  filled  the  apartment  with  its 
deep  voice. 

"  Apjjarently,"  said  Agelastes,  "  the  friends  whom 
I  expected  are  approaching,  and  bring  with  them  the 
means  of  enchanting  another  sense.  It  is  well  they 
dD  so,  since  wisdom  tells  us  that  we  best  honour  the 
Deity  by  enjoying  the  gifts  he  has  provided  us." 

These  words  called  the  attention  of  the  philoso- 
pher's Prankish  guests  to  the  preparations  exhibited 
in  this  tasteful  saloon.  These  were  made  for  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Romans; 
and  couches,  which  were  laid  beside  a  table  ready 
decked,  announced  that  the  niale  guests,  at  least, 
were  to  assist  at  the  banquet  in  the  usual  recumbent 
posture  of  the  ancients;  while  seats  placed  among 
the  couches,  seemed  to  say  that  feiiiales  were  ex- 
pected, who  would  observe  the  Grecian  customs,  in  '. 
eating  seated.  The  preparations  for  pood  cheer  were 
such  as,  thi.ngh  limited  in  extent,  could  scarce  be  ex- 
celled in  quality,  either  by  the  splendid  dishes  which 
decked  Trimalchio's  banquet  of  former  days,  or  the 
lighter  delicacies  of  Grecian  cookery,  cr  the  succulent 
and  highly-spiced  messes  indulged  in  by  the  nations 
of  the  "East,  to  whichever  they  happened  to  give  the 
preference  ;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  some  vanity 
that  Agelastes  asked  his  guests  to  share  a  poor  pil- 
grim's meal. 

"  We  care  little  for  dainties,"  said  the  Count ;  "  nor 
does  our  present  course  of  life  as  pilgiiins,  bound  by  a 
vow,  allow  us  much  choice  on  such  subjects.  What- 
ever is  food  for  soldiers,  suffices  the  Countess  and 
myself:  for,  with  our  will,  we  would  at  every  hour 
be'  reacly  for  battle,  and  the  less  time  we  use  fn  pre- 
paring for  the  field,  it  is  even  so  much  the  better.  Sil 
then.  Brenhilda,  since  the  good  man  will  have  it  so, 
and  let  us  lose  no  time  in  refreshment,  lest  we  waste 
that  which  should  be  otherwise  employed." 

"A  moment's  foigivencss,"  said  Agelastes,  "until 
the  arrival  of  my  other  friends,  whose  music  .\ou  may 
now  hear  is  close  at  hand,  and  who  will  not  long, 
may  safely  promise,  divide  you  from  your  meaL" 
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"For  that,"  said  the  Count,  "there  is  no  haste ; 
and  since  vou  seem  to  account  it  a  part  of  civil  man- 
nrrs,  Brenliikia  and  I  can  with  ease  postpone  our  re- 
past, unless  you  will  permit  us,  what  I  own  would  be 
more  pleasing,  to  take  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup 
nf  water  presently;  and,  thus  refreshed,  to  leave  the 
epaee  clear  for  your  more  curious  and  more  faiuxliar 
guests." 

"  The  saints  above  forbid  I"  said  Agelastes  :  "  guests 
so  honoured  never  before  pressed  these  cushions,  nor 
could  do  so,  if  the  sacred  family  of  the  imperial 
Ale.xius  himself  even  now  stood  at  the  gate." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when  the  full- 
ilcwn  peal  of  a  trumpet,  loudur  in  a  tenfold  degree 
than  the  strains  of  music  they  had  before  heard,  \yas 
now  sounded  in  the  front  of  the  temple,  piercing 
through  the  murmur  of  the  water-fall,  as  a  Damas- 
cus blade  penetrates  the  armour,  and  assailing  the 
ears  of  the  hearers,  as  the  sword  pierces  the  flesh  of 
him  who  wears  the  harness. 

"  You  seem  surprised  or  alarmed,  father,"  said 
Count  Robert.  "  Is  there  danger  near,  and  do  you 
distrust  our  protection  ?" 

"No,"'  said  Agelastes,  "  that  would  give  me  con- 
fidence in  any  extremity;  but  these  sounds  excite 
awe,  not  fear.  They  tell,  me  that  some  of  the  impe- 
rial family  are  about  to  be  my  guests.  Yet  fear  no- 
thing, my  noble  friends— they,  whose  look  is  life,  are 
ready  to  shower  their  favours  with  profusion  upon 
strangers  so  worthy  of  honour  as  they  will  see  here. 
Mean  time,  my  brow  must  touch  my  threshold,  in 
order  duly  to  welcoiiie  them."  So  saying,  he  hur- 
ried to  the  outer  door  of  the  building. 

"Each  land  has  its  customs,"  said  the  Count,  as 
he  followed  his  host,  with  his  wife  hangirig  on  his 
arm;  "but,  Brenhilda,  as  they  are  so  various,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  they  appear  unseemly  to  each  other. 
Here,  however,  in  deference  to  my  entertainer,  I 
stoop  my  crest,  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  be  re- 
quired." So  saying,  he  followed  Agelastes  into  the 
Hnteroom,  where  a  new  scene  awaited  them. 
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Agelastes  gained  his  threshold  before  Count  Ro- 
bert of  Paris  and  his  lady.  He  had,  therefore,  time 
to  make  his  prostrations  before  a  huge  anirnal,  then 
unknown  to  the  western  world,  but  now  universally 
disunguished  as  the  elephant.  On  its  back,  was  a 
pavilion,  or  palanquin,  within  which  were  enclosed 
the  august  persons  of  the  Empress  Irene,  and  iier 
daughter  Anna  Comnena.  Nieephorus  Briennius 
attended  the  Princesses  in  the  command  of  a  gallant 
body  of  hght  horse,  whose  splendid  armour  would 
have  given  more  pleasure  to  the  crusader,  if  it  had 
possessed  less  an  air  of  useless  wealth  and  effemi- 
nate magnificence.  But  the  effect  which  it  produced 
in  its  appearance  was  as  brilliant  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  The  officers  alone  of  this  corps  de  garde 
followed  Nieephorus  to  the  platform,  prostrated  them- 
selves, while  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  house  de- 
Bcended,  and  rose  up  again  under  a  cloud  of  waving 
plumes  and  flashing  lances,  when  they  stood  secure 
upon  the  platform  in  front  of  the  building.  Here  the 
somewhat  aged,  but  commanding  lorm  of  the  Em- 
press, and  the  still  juvenile  beauties  of  the  fair  his- 
torian, were  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  the  front 
of  a  deep  background  of  spears  and  waving  crests, 
stood  the  sounder  of  the  sacred  trumpet,  conspicuous 
by  his  size  and  the  richness  of  his  apparel ;  he  kept 
his  post  on  a  rock  above  the  stone  staircasf,  and,  by 
an  occasional  note  of  his  instrument,  iniimateo  to 
the  scjuadrons  beneath  that  they  should  stay  their 
progress,  and  attend  the  motions  of  the  Empress  and 
the  wife  of  the  Caesar. 

The  fair  form  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda,  and  the 
fantastic  appearance  of  her  half-masculine  garb,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  ladies  of  Alexitis'  family, 
but  was  too  extraordinary  to  command  their  admira- 
tion. Agelastes  became  sensible  there  was  a  neces- 
sity that  he  should  introduce  Ids  guests  to  each  other, 
if  he  desired  thev  should  meet  on  satisfactory  terms. 
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strangers  whom  you  tind  now  with  me  are  worthy 
eornpanions  of  those  myriads,  whom  zeal  for  the  suf- 
fering inhabitants  of  P^ilestine  has  brought  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Euro|ie,  at  once  to  enjoy  the 
countenance  of  Alexius  Coinnenus,  and  to  aid  him, 
since  it  pleases  him  to  accept  their  assistance,  in  ex- 
pelling the  Paynims  from  the  bounds  of  the  sacred 
empire,  and  garrison  those  regions  in  their  stead,  as 
vassals  of  his  Imperial  Majesty." 

"  We  are  pleased,"  said  tlie  Empress,  "  worthy 
Agelastes,  that  you  should  be  kind  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  so  reverent  to  the  Emperor.  And  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  talk  with  them  ourselves,  tnat 
our  daughter  (whom  Apollo  hath  gifted  with  the 
choice  talent  of  recording  what  she  sees)  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  of  those  female  warriors 
of  the  West,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  by 
common  fame,  and  yet  know  so  little  with  certainty." 

"Madam,"  said  the  Count,  "I  can  but  rudely 
express  to  you  what  I  have  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
explanation  which  this  old  man  hath  given  of  our 
purpose  in  coming  hither.  Certain  it  is,  we  neither 
owe  Alexius  fealty,  nor  had  we  the  purpose  of  paying 
him  any,  when  we  look  the  vow  upon  ourselves 
which  brought  us  against  Asia.  We  came,  because 
we  understood  that  the  Holy  Land  had  been  torn 
from  the  Greek  Emperor  by  the  Pagans,  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  other  infidels,  from  whom  we  are  come  to 
win  it  back.  The  wisest  and  most  prudent  among 
us  have  judged  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the  Em- 
peror's authority,  since  there  was  no  sucTi  safe  way 
of  passing  to  the  discharge  of  our  vow,  as  that  of 
acknowledging  fealty  to  hiin,  as  the  best  mode  ot 
preventing  quarrels  among  Christian  states.  We, 
though  independent  of  any  earthly  king,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  greater  men  than  they,  and  therefore  have 
condescended  to  pay  the  same  homage." 

The  Empress  coloured  several  times  vyith  indigna- 
tion in  the  course  of  this  speech,  wiiich,  in  mpre  pas- 
sages than  one,  was  at  variance  with  those  imperial 
maxims  of  the  Grecian  court,  which  held  its  dignity 
so  high,  and  plainly  intimated  a  tone  of  opinion 
which  was  depreciating  to  the  Empeior's  power. 
But  the  Empress  Irene  had  received  instructions  from 
her  imperial  spouse  to  beware  how  she  gave,  or  even 
took,  any  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  crusaders,  who, 
though  coming  in  the  appearance  of  subjects,  were, 
nevertheless,  too  punctihous  and  ready  to  take  fire, 
to  render  them  safe  discussers  of  delicate  differences. 
She  made  a  graceful  reverence  accordingly,  as  if  she 
had  scarce  understood  what  the  Count  of  Paris  had 
explained  so  bluntly. 

At  this  moment  the  appearance  of  the  principal  per- 
sons on  either  hand  attracted,  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
the  attention  of  the  other  party,  and  there  seemed  to 
exist  among  them  a  general  desire  of  furthei;  acquaint- 
ance, and,  "at  the  same  time,  a  manifest  difficulty  in 
expressing  such  a  wish. 

Agelastes — to  begin  with  the  master  of  the  house- 
had  risen  from  the  ground  indeed,  but  without  ven- 
turing to  assume  an  upright  posture;  he  remained 
before  the  Imperial  ladies  with  his  body  and  head 
still  bent,  his  hand  interposed  between  his  eyes  and 
their  faces,  like  a  man  that  would  shade  his  eyesight 
from  the  level  sun,  and  awaited  in  silence  the  com- 
mands of  those  to  whom  he  seemed  tp  think  it  dis- 
respectful to  propose  the  slightest  action,  save  by 
testifying  in  general,  that  his  house  and  his  slaves 
were  at  their  unlimited  command.  The  Countess  of 
Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  warlike  husband, 
were  the  peculiar  objects  of  curiosity  to  Irene,  and 
her  accomplished  daughter,  Anna  Comnena  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  both  these  Impenal  ladies,  that  they  had 
never  seen  finer  specimens  of  human  strength  and 
beauty;  but,  by  a  natural  instinct,  they  preferred  tha 
manly  bearing  of  the  husband  to  that  of  the  wife. 
which  seemed  to  her  own  sex  rather  too  haugluv 
and  too  masculine  to  be  altogether  pleasing. 

Count  Robert  and  his  lady  had  also  their  own 
object  of  attention  in  the  newly  arrived  group,  and, 
to  speak  truth,  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  pea* 
liarities  of  the  monstrous  animal  which  they  now 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  emnloyed  as  a  beast  ^i  bur- 
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den  1 1  the  semce  of  the  fair  Irene  and  her  daughter. 
The  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  elder  Princess,  the 
grace  and  vivacity  of  the  younger,  were  alike  lost  in 
IJrenhilda's  earnest  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  use  which  it  made  of  its  trunk, 
tusks,  and  huge  ears,  upon  different  occasions. 

Another  person  who  took  a  less  direct  opportunity 
to  gaze  on  Brenhiida  with  a  deep  degree  of  interest, 
was  the  Ceesar,  Nicephorus.  This  Prince  kept  his 
eye  as  steadily  upon  the  Prankish  Countess  as  he 
could  well  do,  without  attracting  the  attention,  and 
exciting  perhaps  the  suspicions,  of  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  restore 
speech  to  an  interview  which  would  have  been 
awkward  withoutit.  "It  is  possible,'' he  said,  "beau- 
tiful Countess,  that  this  being  your  first  visit  to  the 
GLueeii  of  the  World,  jou  have  never  hitherto  seen  the 
eingularly  curious  animal  called  the  elephant." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  Countess,  "I  have  been 
treated  by  this  learned  gentleman  to  a  sight,  and 
6ome  account  of  that  wonderful  creature." 

By  all  who  heard  this  obsers"ation,  the  Lady  Bren- 
hiida was  supposed  to  have  made  a  satirical  thrust  at 
the  philosopher  himself,  who,  in  the  imperial  court, 
usually  went  by  the  name  of  the  Elephant. 

"  JN'o  one  could  describe  the  beast  more  accurately 
than  Agelastes,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a  smile  of 
intelligence,  which  went  round  her  attendants. 

"He  knows  its  docility,  its  sensibility,  anditsfide- 
Uty,"  said  the  philosopher  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  Tnie,  good  Agelastes,"  said  the  Princess;  "we 
ehould  not  criticise  the  animal  which  kneels  to  take 
Bs  up. — Come,  lady  of  a  foreign  land,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  the  Fraiik  Count,  and  especially  his  Count- 
ess— '■  and  you  her  gallant  lord  !  When  you  return 
to  your  native  country,  you  shall  say  you  have  seen 
the  Imperial  family  partake  of  their  food,  and  in  so 
far  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  day 
with  other  mortals,  sharing  their  poorest  wants,  and 
relieving  them  in  the  same  manner." 

"That,  gentle  lady,  I  can  svell  believe;"  said  Count 
Robert;  "my  curiosity  would  be  more  indulged  by 
seeing  this  strange  animal  at  his  food." 

"You  will  see  the  elephant  more  conveniently  at 
his  mess  within  doors,"  answered  thePruicess,  look- 
ing at  .-Vaelastes. 

"Lady,"  said  Brenhiida,  "I  would  not  wilhngly 
refuse  an  invitation  given  in  courtesy,  but  the  sun  has 
wa.xed  low  unnoticed,  and  we  must  return  to  the 
city." 

Be  not  afraid,"  said  the  fair  historian  ;  "  you  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  our  Imperial  escort  to  protect 
you  in  your  return." 

"  Fear  ? — afraid  ? — escort  ? — protect  ? — These  are 
words  I  know  not.  Know,  lady,  that  my  husriand, 
the  noble  Count  of  Paris,  is  my  sufficient  escort ;  and 
even  were  he  not  w-ith  me,  Brenhiida  de  Aspramonte 
fears  nothing,  and  can  defend  herself." 

"Fair  daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  "If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak,  you  mistake  the  gracious  intentions 
of  the  Princess,  who  expresses  herself  as  to  a  lady  of 
her  own  land.  What  she  desires  is  to  learn  from  you 
some  of  the  most  marked  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Franks,  of  which  you  are  so  beautiful  an  example; 
and  in  return  for  such  information  the  illustrious 
Princess  would  be  glad  to  procure  your  entrance  to 
those  spacious  collections,  where  animals  from  all 
corners  of  the  habitable  world  have  been  assembled 
at  the  command  of  our  Emperor  Alexius,  as  if  to 
satisfy  the  wisdom  of  those  sages  to  whom  all  cre- 
ation is  known,  from  the  deer  so  small  in  size  that  it 
is  exco!  ded  by  an  ordinary  rat,  to  that  huge  and  sin- 
giilariniiabitant  of  Africa  that  can  browse  on  the  tops 
of  trees  that  are  forty  feet  high,  while  the  length  of 
its  hind  legs  does  not  exceed  the  half  of  that  won- 
drous height." 

"It  is  enough.,"  said  the  Coimtess,  with  some 
ragcrness:  but  Agelastes  had  got  a  point  of  discus- 
won  after  (lis  own  rnind. 

"There  is  also,"  he  said,  that  huge  lizard,  which, 
rrscmbiiiig  in  shape  the  harmless  inhabitant  of  the 
nioors  of  other  countries,  is  in  Egypt  a  monster  thirty 
6;et  in  length,  clothed  in  impenetrable  scales,  and 
fiioaning  over  his  prey  when  he  ca/ches  it,  with  the 


hope  and  purpose  of  drawing  others  vrithin  hi« 
danger,  by  inimiclung  the  lamentations  of  huma- 
nity." 

Say  no  more,  father  '."  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  My 
Robert,  we  will  go — will  v:e  not,  where  such  objects 
are  to  be  seen  '?" 

"  There  is  also,"  said  Agelastes,  who  saw  that  he 
would  gain  his  point  by  aCdressing  himself  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  strangers,  "  the  huge  animal,  wearing 
on  its  back  an  invulnerable  vestment,  having  on  its 
nose  a  horn,  and  sometimes  two,  the  folds  of  whose 
hide  are  of  the  most  immense  thickness,  and  which 
never  knight  was  able  to  wound." 

"  We  will  go,  Robert — will  we  not  ?"  reiterated  the 
Countess. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Count,  "and  teach  these  East- 
erns how  to  judge  of  a  knight's  sword,  by  a  single 
blow  of  my  trusty  Tranchefer." 

''.And  who  knows,"  said  Brenhiida,  "since  this  is 
a  land  of  etichantment,  but  what  some  person,  who 
is  languishing  in  a  foreign  shape,  may  have  their 
enchantment  unexpectedly  dissolved  by  a  stroke  ox 
the  good  weapon  ?" 

"Say  no  more,  father!"^  exclaimed  the  Count. 
"We  will  attend  this  Princess,  since  sucJi  she  is. 
were  her  whole  escort  bent  to  oppose  our  passage, 
instead  of  being  by  her  command  to  be  our  guard. 
For  know,  all  who  hear  me,  thus  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  Franks,  that  when  you  tell  us  of  danger  and 
difficulties,  you  give  us  the  same  desire  to  travel  the 
road  where  they  lie,  as  other  men  have  in  seeking 
either  pleasure  or  profit  in  the  paths  in  which  sucn 
are  to  be  fuund." 

As  the  Count  pronounced  these  words,  he  struck 
his  hand  upon  his  Tranchefer,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  purposed  upon  occasion  to 
make  good  his  way.  The  courtly  circle  startled 
somewhat  at  the  clash  of  steel,  and  the  fiery  look 
of  the  chivalrous  Count  Robert.  The  Empress  in- 
dulged her  alarm  by  retreating  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment of  the  pavilion. 

With  a  srace,  which  was  rarely  deigned  to  any  but 
those  in  close  allianrt  with  the  Imperial  family,  Anna 
Comnena  look  the  arm  of  the  noiile  Count.  "I 
see,"  she  said,  "that  the  Imperial  Mother  has  ho- 
noured the  house  of  the  learned  Agtlaste.s,  by  leading 
the  wai  ;  therefore,  to  teach  you  Grecian  breeding 
must  fall  to  my  share."  Saj-ing  this,  she  conducted 
him  to  the  inner  apsrirnrnt 

"  Fear  not  for  your  wife,"  she  said,  as  she  noticed 
the  Frank  kiok  round  ;  "  our  husbanri,  like  ourselves, 
has  pleasure  in  showing  attention  to  tiie  stranger, 
and  will  lead  th'^  Countess  to  our  board.  It  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  Imperial  family  to  eat  in  company 
with  straiigi^rs ;  but  we  thank  Heaven  for  ha\ing 
instructed  us  in  that  civility,  which  can  know  no 
degradation  in  dispensing  with  ordinary  rules  to  do 
honour  to  strangers  of  such  merit  as  yours.  I  know 
it  will  be  my  mother's  request,  that  you  will  lake 
your  places  without  ceremony:  and  also,  although 
the  grace  be  somewhat  particular,  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  have  my  Imperial  father's  ajiprobation." 

"  Be  it  as  your  ladyship  lists,"  said  Count  Robert. 
"  There  nve  few  men  to  whom  I  would  yield  plact-at 
the  board,  if  they  had  not  gone  before  m.e  in  the  bat- 
tle-field. To  a  lady,  especially  so  Inir  a  one,  1  wil- 
lingly vield  niv  place,  and  bena  my  knee,  whenever  I 
have  the  good  hnp  to  meet  her." 

The  Pr  ncess  Anna,  instead  of  feeling  herself  awk- 
ward in  the  discharge  of  the  extraordinary,  and,  as 
slie  might  have  thought  it,  degrading  office  of  usher- 
ing a  barbarian  chief  to  the  banquet,  fell,  on  the  con- 
trary, Haltered,  at  having  bent  to  her  purpose  a  heart 
so  ohsiiiiate  as  that  of  Count  Robert,  and  elated,  per- 
haps, with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfied  pride  while 
under  his  momentary  protection. 

The  Empress  Irene  had  alreadv  seated  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  She  looked  with  some  aston- 
ishment, when  her  daughter  and  son-in-law.  takii  g 
their  scats  at  her  right  and  left  hand,  invited  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  the  forrtier  to  reclme, 
the  latter  to  sit  at  the  board,  in  the  places  next  to 
themselves;  but  she  lind  received  the  strictest  orders 
from  her  husband  to  be  deferential  in  every  respecl 
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to  I  he  strancers,  and  did  not  ihink  it  right,  therefore, 
to  interpose  any  ceremonious  scruples. 

The  Countess  took  her  sent,  as  indicated,  beside 
theCffisar;  and  the  Count,  instead  of  rechnini?  in 
the  mode  of  the  Grecian  men,  also  seated  himself  in 
the  European  fiishion  by  the  princess. 

"  I  will  not  He  prostrate,"  said  he,  lauiihins;,  "  ex- 
cept in  consideration  of  a  blow  vvcif^hty  enoujjh  to 
compi'l  me  to  do  so  ;  nor  then  either,  if  I  am  able  to 
6tart  up  and  return  it." 

The  service  of  th-j  table  then  began,  and,  to  say 
truth,  it  appeared  to  bean  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  tha  day.  The  officers  who  attended  to  per- 
form their  several  duties  of  deckers  of  the  table, 
sewers  of  the  banquet,  removers  and  tasters  to  the 
Imperial  family,  thronged  into  the  banqueting  room, 
and  seemed  to"  vie  with  each  other  in  calling  upon 
Agelastes  for  spices,  corKliments,  sauces,  and  wines 
of  various  kinds,  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  their 
aemands  being  apparently  devised,  ex  preposito,  for 
stirrnig  the  patience  of  the  philosopher.  H'ut  Age- 
lastes, who  had  anticipated  most  of  their  requests, 
however  imusual,  supplied  them  completely,  or  in  the 
greatest  part,  by  the  ready  agency  of  his  active  slave 
Diogenes,  to  vvlioni,  at  the  same  time,  he  contrived 
to  traiisler  all  blame  for  the  absence  of  such  articles 
as  he  was  unable  to  provide. 

"  Be  Homer  my  witness,  the  accomplished  Virgil. 
and  the  curious  felicity  of  Horace,  that,  trifling  and 
unworthy  as  this  banquet  was,  my  note  of  directions 
to  this  thrice-unhappy  slave  gave  the  instructions  to 
procure  every  ingredient  necessary  to  convey  to  each 
dish  its  proper  gusto. — Ill-omened  carrion  that  tliou 
art,  wherefore  placedst  thou  the  pickled  cucumber  so 
far  apart  from  the  boar's  head  7  and  why  are  these 
superb  congers  unprovided  vyith  a  requisite  quantity 
of  fennel  ?  The  divorce  betwixt  the  shell-fish  and  the 
Chian  wine,  in  a  presence  like  this,  is  worthy  of  the 
divorce  of  tliine  own  soul  from  thy  body  :  or,  to  say 
the  least,  of  a  life-long's  residence  in  the  Pistrinuni.'' 
While  thus  the  philosopher  proceeded  with  tiireats, 
curses,  and  menaces  against  nis  slave,  the  stranger 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  little 
torrent  of  his  domestic  eloquence,  whicu  the  man- 
ners of  the  limes  did  not  consider  as  ill-bred,  with 
tiie  louder  and  deeper  share  of  adulation  towards  his 
guests.  They  nungled  like  the  oil  with  the  vinegar 
and  pickles  which  Diogenes  mi«ed  for  the  sauce. 
Thus  the  Count  and  Countess  had  an  opportunity  to 
estimate  the  happiness  and  the  felicity  reserved  for 
those  slaves,  whom  the  omnipotent  Jupiter,  in  the 
plenitude  r>f  compassion  for  their  state,  and  in  guer- 
don of  their  good  morals,  had  dedicated  to  tiie  ser- 
vice of  a  phiTosopher.  The  share  they  themselves 
took  in  the  banquet,  was  finished  with  a  degree  of 
fipeed  which  gave  surprise  not  only  to  their  host,  but 
also  to  the  Imperial  guests. 

The  Count  helped  himself  carelessly  out  of  a  dish 
which  stood  near  him,  and  partaking  of  a  draught  of 
wine,  without  inquiring  whether  it  was  of  the  vintage 
which  the  Greeks  held  it  matter  of  conscience  to 
mingle  with  that  species  of  foorl,  he  declared  himself 
satisfied;  nor  could  the  obli^^ing  entreaties  of  his 
neighbour,  Anna  (Jomnena,  induce  him  to  partake  of 
other  messes  represenled  as  being  either  delicacies 
or  curiosities.  His  spouse  eat  still  more  moderately  of 
the  food  which  seemed  most  simply  cooked,  and 
stood  nearest  her  at  the  board,  and  partook  of  a  cup 
of  crystal  water,  which  she  slightly  tinged  with  wine, 
at  tile  persevering  entreaty  of  the  Caesar.  They  then 
relinquished  the  farther  business  of  the  banquet,  and, 
leaning  back  upon  their  seats,  dccupied  themselves 
in  winching  the  liberal  credit  done  to  the  feast  by  the 
.  feet  of  the  guests  present. 

A  modern  synod  of  gourmands  woidd  hardly  have 
equalled  the  Imperial  family  of  Greece  seated  at  a 
philosophical  banquet,  whether  in  the  critical  know- 
ledge displayed  of  the  science  of  eating  in  all  its 
I  branches,  or  in  the  practical  cost  and  patience  with 
;  which  they  ajtercised  it,  the  ladies,  indeed,  did  not 
eat  much  ofi^v  one  dish,  but  they  tasted  of  almost 
pll  that  were  presert^ed  to  them,  and  their  name  was 
■  Legion.  Vet,  after  a  short  lime,  in  Homeric  phrase, 
tiie  f  age  of  thirst  and  hunger  was  assuaged,  or,  more 


probably,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  tired  ol 
being  an  object  of  some  inattention  to  the  guest  who 
sat  next  her,  and  who,  joining  his  high  military  cha- 
racter to  his  very  handsome  presence,  was  a  person 
by  whom  few  ladies  would  willingly  be  neglected. 
There  is  no  new  guise,  says  our  father  Chaucer,  but 
what  resembles  an  old  one;  and  the  address  of  Anna 
Comueija  to  the  F'rankish  Count  might  resemble 
that  of  a  modern  lady  of  fashion,  in  her  attempts  to 
engage  in  conversation  the  e.V'juisite..  who  sits  by  her 
side  in  an  apparently  absent  fit.  '  We  have  piped 
unto  you,"  said  the  Princess,  "and  you  have  not 
danced  !  We  have  sung  to  you  the  jovial  chorus  of 
Eroe,  cvoe,  and  you  will  neither  wor-hip  Conius  nor 
Bacchus !  Are  we  then  to  judge  you  a  follower  of  the 
Muses,  in  whose  service,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Phoebus, 
we  ourselves  pretend  to  be  enlisted '?" 

"  Fair  lady,^'  replied  the  Prank,  "be  not  offended 
at  my  stating  once  for  all,  in  plain  terms,  that  I  am  a 
Christian  man,  spilling  at,  and  bidding  defiance  t^j, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Comus,  and  all  other  heathen  dei- 
ties whalsoever." 

"O!  cruel  interpretation  of  my  unwary  words !" 
said  the  Princess;  "I  did  but  mention  the  gods  ot 
music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  worshipped  by  our  di- 
vine philosophers,  and  whose  names  are  still  used  to 
distinguish  the  arts  and  sciences  over  which  they 
presided— and  the  Count  interprets  it  seriously  into  a 
breich  of  the  second  commandment !  Our  Lady  pre- 
serve me,  we  must  take  care  how  we  speak,  when 
our  words  are  so  sharply  interpreted." 

The  Count  laughed  as  the  Princess  spoke.  "  I  had 
no  offensive  meaning,  madam,"  he  said,  "  nor  would 
I  wish  to  interpret  your  words  otherwise  than  as  be- 
ing most  innocent  and  praiseworthy.  I  shall  sup- 
pose that  your  speech  contained  all  that  was  fair  and 
blameless.  You  are,  I  have  understood,  one  of  thpse 
who,  like  our  worthy  host,  express  in  composition 
the  history  and  feats  of  the  warlike  time  in  which 
you  live,  and  give  to  the  posterity  which  shall  succeed 
us,  the  knowledge  of  the  brave  deeds  which  have 
been  achieved  in  our  day.  I  respect  the  task  to  which 
you  have  dedicated  yourself,  and  know  not  how  a 
lady  could  lay  after  ages  under  an  obligation  to  her  in 
the  same  degree,  unless,  like  iny  wife,  Brenhilda,  she 
were  herself  to  be  the  actress  of  deeds  which  she  re- 
corded. And,  by  the  way,  she  now  looks  towards 
her  neighbour  at  the  table,  as  if  she  were  about  to 
rise  and  leave  him  ;  her  inclinations  are  towards  Con- 
siantinople,  and,  with  your  ladyship's  permission,  I 
cannot  allow  her  to  go  thither  alone." 

"That  you  shall  neither  of  you  do,"  said  Anna 
Comnena  ;  "  since  we  all  go  to  the  capital  directly, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  those  wonders  of  na- 
ture, of  which  numerous  examples  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  splendour  of  my  Imperial  father.— If  my 
husband  seems  to  have  given  offence  to  the  Countess, 
do  not  suppose  that  it  was  intentionally  dealt  to  her; 
on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  the  good  man,  when 
you  are  better  acquainted  with  him,  to  be  one  of  ttiose 
simple  persons  who  manage  so  unhappily  what  they 
mean  for  civilities,  that  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed receive  them  frequently  in  another  sense." 

The  Countess  of  Paris,  however,  refused  again  to 
sit  down  to  the  table  from  which  she  had  risen,  so 
that  Agelastes  and  his  Imperial  guests  saw  them- 
selves iinder  the  necessity  either  to  permit  the  stran- 
gers to  depart,  which  they  seemed  unwilling  to  do,  or 
to  detain  them  by  force,  to  attempt  which  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  either  safe  or  pleasant ;  or,  lastly, 
to  have  waived  the  etiquette  of  rank,  and  set  oiit 
along  with  ihein,  at  the  same  time  managing  iheir 
dignity,  so  as  to  take  the  initiatory  step,  though  I  he 
departure  took  place  upon  the  motion  of  their  wilful 
guests.  Much  tumult  there  was— bustling,  disput- 
ing, and  shouting — among  the  troops  and  officers 
who  were  thus  moved  from  their  repast,  two  liours 
at  least  sooner  than  had  been  experienced  upon  simi- 
lar occasions  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  amon^ 
them.  A  different  arrangement  of  the  Iinpenal  party 
likewise  seemed  to  lake  place  by  mutual  consent. 

Nicephorus  Briennius  ascended  the  seat  up(jn  ihn 
elephant,  and  remained  there  placed  beside  his  august 
mother-iu-  law.    Agelastes,  on  a  soher-niindcd  pat- 
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frey^  which  permitted  him  to  prolong  his  philqsophi-  | 
cai  narangues  at  his  nvm  pleasure,  rode  beside  the 
'"Countess  Brenhikla,  whom  he  made  the  principal  I 
object  of  his  oratory.    The  foir  historian,  though  she  | 
usually  travelled  in  a  litter,  preferred  upon  this  occa-  ! 
sion  a  spirited  horse,  which  enabled  her  to  keep  pace  ! 
with  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  on  whose  irnagination,  ■ 
if  not  his  feelings,  she  seemed  to  have  it  irj  view  to 
work  a  marked  impression.  Theconversation  of  the  1 
Empress  with  her  son-in-law  requires  no  special  de-  | 
tail.    It  was  a  tissue  of  criticisms  upon  the  manners  ( 
and  behaviour  of  the  Franks,  and  a  hearty  wish  that  i 
they  might  be  soon  transported  from   the  realms  of  j 
Greece,  never  more  to  return.     Such  was  at  least 
the  tone  of  the  Empress,  nor  did  the  Caesar  find  it 
convenient  to  express  any  more  tolerant  opinion  of] 
the  strangers.    On  the  other  hand,  Agelastes  made 
along  circuit  ere  he  ventured  to  aoproach  the  subject 
which  he  wished  to  introduce.     He  spoke  of 'he  ine- 
nagerie  of  the  Emperor  as  a  most  superb  cci lection 
of  natural  history ;  he  extolled  dihereiit  persons  at 
court  for  having  encouraged  Ale.xius  Comnenus  in 
this  wise  and  philosophical  amusement.  But,  finally, 
the  praise  of  all    oihers  was  abandoned  that  the 
philosopher  might  dwell  upon   that  of  Nicephorus 
Briennius,  to  whom  the  cabinet  or  collection  of  Con- 
stantinople was  indebted,  he  said,  for  the  principal 
treasures  it  contained. 

"I  am  glad  it  is  so,"  said  the  haushty  Countess, 
without  lowering  her  voice  or  afiicting  any  change 
of  manner;  "I  am  glad  that  he  understands  some 
things  better  worth  understanding  than  vyhispering 
with  stranger  young  women.  Credit  nie,  if  he  gives 
much  license  to  his  tongue  among  such  women  of 
my  country  as  these  stirring  times  may  bring  hither, 
some  one  or  other  of  them  will  fling  him  into  the 
cataract  which  dashes  below." 

"  Pardon  me,  fair  lady,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  no 
female  lieart  coidd  meditate  an  action  so  atrocious 
against  so  fine  a  form  as  that  of  the  Ccesar  Aicepho- 
rus  Briennius." 

"  Put  it  not  on  that  issue,  father,"  said  the  offended 
Countess ;  "  for,  by  my  patroness  Saint,  our  Lady 
of  the  Broken  Lances,  had  it  not  been  for  regard  to 
these  two  ladies,  who  seemed  to  intend  some  respect 
to  my  husband  and  myself  that  same  Nicephorus 
should  have  been  as  perfectly  a  Lord  of  the  Broken 
Bones  as  any  Ctesar  who  has  borne  the  title  since 
the  great  .lulius  !" 

The  philosopher,  upon  this  explicit  information, 
began  to  entertain  some  personal  fear  for  himself, 
and  hastened,  by  diverting  the  conversation,  which 
he  did  with  great  dexterity,  to  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  to  put  the  afiront  received  out  of  the  head 
of  this  unscrupulous  Amazon. 

Jlean  time.  Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  engrossed, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  by  the  lair  Anna  Conmena.  She 
spoke  on  all  subjects,  on  some  better,  doubtless,  oth- 
ers worse,  but  on  none  did  she  suspect  herself  of  any 
deficiency;  while  the  good  Count  wished  heartily 
within  himself  that  his  companion  had  been  safely 
m  bed  with  the  enchanted  Princess  of  Zulichium. 
She  performed,  right  or  wrong,  the  part  of  a  pane- 
gyrist of  the  Normans,  until  at  length  the  Count, 
tired  of  hearing  her  prate  of  she  knew  not  exactly 
what,  broke  in  as  follows  :-;- 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "notwithstanding  I  and  mv  fol- 
lowers are  sometimes  so  named,  yet  we  are  not  Nor- 
mans, wlio  come  hither  as  a  numerous  and  separate 
body  of  iiilgrims,  under  the  command  of  their  Duke 
Robert,  a  valiant  though  extravagant,  thoughtless, 
and  weak  man.  I  say  nothing  against  the  fame  of 
these  Normans.  They  conquered,  in  our  fathers' 
day,  a  kingdom  far  stronger  than  their  own,  which 
men  call  England  ;  I  see  that  you  entertain  some  of 
the  natives  of  which  country  in  your  pay,  under  the 
name  of  Varangians.  Altliough  defeated,  as  I  said, 
by  the  Normans,  thev  are,  nevrriheless,  a  brave 
race  ;  nor  would  we  think  ourselves  much  dishon- 
oured by  mixing  in  oattle  with  them.  Still  we  are 
the  valiant  Franks,  who  had  their  dwelling  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Saale,  who 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  ihe  cele- 
oratea  Clovis,  ana  are  sufficient,  by  our  numbers  and 


courage,  to  reconquer  the  Holy  Land,  should"  all  Eu- 
rope besides  stand  neutral  in  the  con'est." 

There  are  few  things  more  painful  to  the  vanity 
of  a  person  like  the  Princess,  than  the  being  de- 
tected in  an  egregious  error,  at  the  moment  she  if 
taking  credit  to  herself  for  being  pecuharly  accuratelj 
informed. 

"  A  false  slave,  who  knew  not  what  he  was  saying, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  Princess,  "imposed  upon  me  the 
belief  that  the  Varangians  were  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  Normans.  I  see  him  marching  there  by  the 
side  of  Achilles  Tatius,  the  leader  of  his  corps. — Call 
him  hither,  you  officers  !— Yonder  tall  man,  I  mean, 
with  the  battle  axe  upon  his  shoulder." 

Hereward,  distinguished  by  his  post  at  the  head  of 
the  squadron,  was  summoned  from  thence  to  the 
presence  of  the  Princess,  where  he  made  his  military 
obeisance  with  a  cast  of  sternness  in  his  aspect,  as 
bis  glance  lighted  upon  the  proud  look  of  the  French- 
man who  rode  beside  Anna  Comnena. 

"  Did  I  not  understand  thee,  fellow,"  said  Anna 
Comnena,  "  to  have  informed  me,  nearly  a  month 
ago,  that  the  Normaris  and  the  Franks  were  the 
sanyj people,  and  enemies  to  the  race  from  which  you 
spring  ]" 

"  The  Normans  are  our  mortal  enemies,  Lady," 
answered  Heresvard,  "by  whom  we  were  driven 
from  our  native  land.  The  Franks  are  subjects  of 
the  same  Lord-Paramount  with  the  Normans,  and 
therefore  they  neither  love  the  Varangians,  nor  are 
beloved  by  them." 

"  Good  fellow,"  said  the  French  Count,  "  you  do 
the  Franks  wrong,  and  ascribe  to  the  Varangians, 
although  not  unnaturally,  an  undue  degree  of  import- 
ance, when  you  suppose  that  a  race  which  has  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  nation  for  more  than  a 
generation,  can  be  either  an  object  of  interest  or  re- 
sentment to  such  as  we  are." 

"  I  am  no  stranger,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  the 
pride  of  your  heart,  or  the  precedence  which  you  as- 
sume over  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  war 
than  yourselves.  It  is  God  who  casteth  down  and 
who  buildeth  up,  nor  is  there  in  the  world  a  prospect 
to  which  the  Varangians  would  look  forward  with 
more  pleasure  thaii  that  a  hundred  of  their  number 
should  meet  in  a  fair  field,  either  with  the  oppressive 
Normans,  or  their  modern  compatriots,  the  vain 
Frenchmen,  and  ket  God  be  the  judge  which  is  most 
worthy  of  victory." 

"  You  take  an  insolent  advantage  of  the  chance," 
said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "  which  gives  you  an  Utt- 
looke<^-for  opportunity  to  brave  a  nobleman." 

"  It  is  my  sorrow  and  shame,"  said  the  Varan- 
gian, "  that  that  opportunity  is  not  complete  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  chain  around  me  which  forbids  me  to 
say.  Slay  nie,  or  I'll  kill  thee  before  we  part  from 
this  spot !" 

"  Why,  thou  foolish  and  hot-brained  churl,"  re- 
plied the  Count,  "  what  right  hast  thou  to  the  hon- 
our of  dying  by  my  blade?  Thou  art  mad,  or  hast 
drained  the  ale-cup  so  deeply  that  thou  knowesl  not 
what  thou  thinkest  or  sayest." 

"  Thou  liest !"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  though  such 
a  reproach  be  the  utmost  scandal  of  thy  race." 

The  Frenchman  motioned  his  hand  quieker  than 
light  to  his  sword,  but  instantly  withdrew  it,  and 
said  with  dignity,  "  thou  canst  notofh'nd  me." 

"  But  thou,"  said  the  exile,  "  hast  ofl'ended  me  in  a 
matter  which  can  only  be  atoned  by  thy  manhood." 

"  Where  and  how  7"  answered  the  Count ;  "  al- 
though it  is  needless  to  ask  the  question,  which  thou 
canst  not  answer  rationally." 

"Thou  hast  this  day,"  answered  the  Varangian, 
"put  a  mortal  affront  upon  a  great  prince,  whom 
thy  master  calls  his  ally,  and  by  whom  ihou  has! 
been  received  with  every  right  of  hospitality.  Him 
thou  hast  afironted  as  one  peasant  at  a  merry-mak- 
ing would  do  shame  to  another,  and  this  dishonour 
thou  hast  done  to  him  in  the  very  face  of  his  own 
chiefs  and  princes,  and  the  nobles  fi^pm  every  court 
of  Europe.'  w 

"  It  was  thy  master's  part  to  resent  my  conduct," 
said  the  Frenchman,  "if  in  reality  he  so  much  fell  it 
I  as  an  atlront." 
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"But  that,"  said  Hereward,  "did  not  consist  with 
the  maimers  if  liis  country  to  do.  Besides  that,  we 
trusty  Varangians  esteem  ourselves  bound  by  our 
oath  as  much  to  defend  our  Emperor,  while  the  ser- 
vice lasts,  on  every  inch  of  his  honour,  as  on  every 
foot  of  his  territory;  I  therefore  tell  'hee,  Sir  Knight, 
Sir  Count,  or  whatever  thou  callest  thyself,  there  is 
mortal  quarrel  bet\yeen  thee  and  the  Varangian 
guard,  ever  and  until  thou  hast  fought  it  out  in  fair 
and  manly  battle,  body  to  body,  witK  one  of  the  said 
Imperial  Varangians,  when  duty  and  opportunity 
shall  p'.rmit :— and  so  God  schaw  the  right !"' 

As  this  passed  in  the  French  language,  the  mean- 
ing escaped  the  understanding  of  such  Imperialists 
as  were  within  hearing  at  the  time ;  and  the  Prin- 
cess, who  waited  with  some  astonishment  till  the 
Crusader  and  the  Varangian  had  finished  their  con- 
ference, when  it  was  over,  said  to  him  \vith  interest, 
"I  trust  you  feel  that  poor  man's  situation  to  be  too 
much  at  a  distance  from  your  own,  to  admit  of  your 
meeting  him  in  what  is  termed  knightly  battle  ?" 

"On  such  a  question."  said  the  knight,  "I  have 
but  one  answer  to  any  lady  who  does  not,  like  my 
Brenhilda,  cover  herself  with  a  shield,  and  bear  a 
sword  by  her  side,  and  the  heart  of  a  knight  in  her 
bosom." 

"And  suppose  for  once,"  said  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena,  '  that  I  possessed  such  titles  to  your  con- 
fidence, what  would  your  answer  be  to  me  7" 

"There  can  be  little  reason  for  concealing  it," 
eaid  the  Count.  "  The  Varangian  is  a  brave  man,  and 
a  strong  one;  it  is  contrary  to  my  vow  to  shun  his 
challenge,  and  perhaps  I  shall  derogate  from  my 
rank  by  accepting  it;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  he 
is  yet  to  be  born  who  has  seen  Robert  of  Paris  shun 
the  face  of  mortal  man.  By  means  of  some  gallant 
officer  among  the  Emperors  guards,  this  poor  fellow, 
who  nourishes  so  strange  an  ambition,  shall  learn 
that  he  shall  have  his  wash  gratified." 

"And  then  ?" said  Anna  Comnena. 

"Why,  then"  said  the  Count,  "in  the  poor  man's 
own  language,  God  schaw  the  right !" 

"  Which  is  to  say,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  if  my 
father  has  an  officer  of  his  guards  honourable  enough 
to  forward  so  pious  and  reasonable  a  purpose,  tne 
Emperor  must  lose  an  ally,  in  whose  faith  he  puts 
confidence,  or  a  most  trusty  and  faithful  soldier  of  his 
personal  guard,  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon 
many  occasions  ?" 

"lam  happy  to  hear,"  said  the  Count,  "that  the 
man  bears  such  a  character.  In  truth,  his  ambition 
ought  to  have  some  foundation.  The  more  I  think 
of  It,  the  rather  am  I  of  opinion  that  there  is  some- 
thing generous,  rather  than  derogatory,  in  giving  to 
the  poore.xile,  whose  thoughts  are  so  higli  and  noble, 
those  privileges  of  a  man  of  rank,  which  some  who 
were  born  in  such  lofty  station  are  too  cowardly  to 
avail  themselves  of.  Yet  despond  not,  noble  Prin- 
cess; the  challenge  is  not  yet  accepted  of,  and  if  it 
was,  the  issue  is  m  the  hand  of  God.  As  for  me, 
whose  trade  is  war,  the  sense  that  I  have  something 
80  serious  to  transact  with  this  resolute  man,  will 
keep  me  from  other  less  honourable  quarrels,  in 
which  a  lack  of  occupation  might  be  apt  to  involve 
me." 

The  Princess  made  no  farther  observation,  being 
resolved,  by  private  remonstrance  to  .\chilles  Tatius, 
to  engage  him  to  prevent  a  meeting  which  might 
be  fatal  to  the.  one  or  the  other  of  two  brave  men. 
The  town  now  darkened  before  them,  sparkling,  at 
the  same  time,  through  its  obscurity,  by  the  niany 
lights  which  illuminated  the  houses  of  trie  citizens. 
The  royal  cavalcade  held  their  way  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  where  the  trusty  centurion  put  his  guard  under 
arms  to  receive  them. 

"We  must  now  break  off,  fair  ladies,"  said  the 
Count,  as  the  party,  having  now  dismounted,  were 
standing  to>;ei.lier  at  the  private  gate  of  the  Blac- 
quernal  Palace,  "and  find  as  we  can,  the  lodgings 
which  we  occupied  last  night." 

"  Under  your  favour,  no,"  said  the  Empress.  "  You 
must  be  con'ent  to  take  vour  supper  and  repose  in 
Quarters  more  fitting  your  rank  ;  and,"  added  Irene, 

with  no  less  quartermaster  than  one  of  the  Impe- 
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rial  family  who  has  been  your   travelling  compa» 
nion." 

This  the  Count  heard,  with  considerable  mclina- 
tion  to  accent  the  hospitality  which  was  so  readily 
offered.  Although  as  devotecl  as  a  man  could  well 
be  to  the  charms  of  his  Brenhilda,  the  very  idea 
never  having  entered  his  head  of  preferring  anoiher's 
beauty  to  hers,  vet  nevertlieless,  he  had  naturally 
felt  himself  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  woman  of 
eminent  beauty  and  very  high  rank  :  and  the  praises 
with  which  the  Princess  had  loaded  him,  had  not 
entirely  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  was  no  longer  in 
the  humour  in  which  the  niorning  had  found  him, 
disposed  to  oulra:,'e  the  feelings  of  Ihe  Emperor,  and 
to  insult  his  dignity ;  but,  flattered  by  the  adroit  syco- 
phancy which  the  old  philosopher  had  learned  from 
the  schools,  and  the  beautiful  Princess  had  been 
gifted  with  by  nature,  he  assented  to  the  Empress's 
proposal;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  that  the  dark- 
ness did  not  permit  him  to  see  that  there  was  dis- 
tinctly a  shade  of  displeasure  on  the  brow  of  Bren- 
hilda. Whatever  the  cause,  she  cared  not  to  e.\press 
it,  and  the  married  pair  had  just  entered  that  laby- 
rinth of  passages  through  which  Hereward  had  for- 
merly wandered,  when  a  chamberlain,  and  a  female 
attendant,  richly  dressed,  bent  the  knee  before  them, 
and  offered  them  the  means  and  place  to  adjust  their 
attire,  ere  they  entered  the  Imperial  presence.  Bren- 
hilda looked  upon  her  apparel  and  arms,  spotted 
with  the  blood  of  the  insolent  Scythian.  ^  Ama- 
zon as  she  was,  felt  the  shame  of  being  carelessly 
and  improperly  dressed.  The  arms  of  the  knight 
were  also  bloody,  and  in  disarrangement. 

"  Tell  mv  female  squire,  Agatha,  to  give  her  attend- 
ance," said  the  Countess.  '^  She  alone  is  in  the  habit 
of  assisting  to  unarm  and  to  attire  me." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised,"  thought  the  Grecian  lady 
of  the  bedchamber,  "  that  I  am  not  called  to  a  toilet 
where  smith's  hammers  and  tongs  are  like  to  be  the 
instruments  most  in  request !" 

"Tell  Marcian,  my  armourer,"  said  the  Count. 
"  to  attend  with  the  silver  and  blue  suit  of  plate  and 
mail  which  I  won  in  a  wager  from  the  Count  oJ 
Tholouse,"* 

"  Might  I  not  have  the  honour  of  adjusting  your 
armour,"  said  a  splendidly  drest  courtier,  with  soma 
marks  of  the  armourer's  profession,  "since  I  have 
put  on  that  of  the  Emperor  himself  7 — may  his  nama 
be  sacred !" 

"  And  how  rnany  rivets  hast  thou  clenched  upon 
the  occasion  with  this  hand,"  said  the  Count,  catch- 
ing hold  of  it,  "  which  looks  as  if  it  had  never  been' 
\vashed,  save  with  milk  of  roses,— and  with  this 
childish  toy  7"  pointing  to  a  hammer,  with  ivory  haft 
and  silver  head,  which,  stuck  into  a  milk-white  kid- 
skin  apron,  the  official  wore  as  badges  of  his  duty. 
The  armourer  fell  back  in  some  confusion.  "His 
grasp,"  he  said  to  another  domestic,  "is  like  the 
seizure  of  a  vice  !" 

While  this  little  scene  passed  apart,  the  Empres* 
Irene,  her  daughter,  and  her  son-in-law,  left  the  com- 
panv,  under  pretence  of  making  a  necessary  change 
in  their  apparel.  Immediately  after,  A^elastes  wa* 
raiuired  to  attend  the  Emperor,  and  the  strangers 
were  conducted  to  two  adjacent  chambers  of  retire- 
ment, splendidly  fitted  up,  and  placed  for  the  present 
at  their  disposal,  and  that  of  their  attendants.  There 
we  shall  for  a  time  leave  them,  assuming,  with  tha 
assistance  of  their  own  attendants,  a  dress  which' 
their  ideas  regard  as  most  fit  for  a  great  occasion;.- 
those  of  the  Grecian  court  willingly  keeping  apa^^ 
from  a  task  which  they  held  nearly  as  formidable  a» 
assisting  at  the  iair  of  a  royal  tiger  or  his  bride. 

Agelastes  found  the  Emperor  sedulously  arrangine 
his  most  splendid  court-dress ;  for,  as  in  the  court  ol 
Pekin,  the  change  of  ceremonial  attire  was  a  great 
part  of  the  ritual  observed  at  Constantinople. 

"Thou  hast  done  well,  wise  Agelastes,''  said  Alex- 

•  Raymond  Count  of  Tlioloiise  and  St.  Giles,  Ouke  of  Cat- 
boune,  and  Manuiti  of  Provence,  an  aged  warrior  who  hail 
won  high  distinctions  in  the  contests  against  llie  .Saracens  in 
Spain,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  South  of 
France.  His  title  of  St.  Giles  is  corrupted  by  Anna  Comnena 
into  Sangeles,  by  wliich  name  she  constantly  mentioned  hia  Hi 
the  Ale.\iad. 
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HIS  to  the  philosopher,  as  he  approached  with  abun- 
dniice  of  prostrations  and  trenuflexions — "Thou  hast 
done  well,  and  we  are  content  wiih  thee.  Less  than 
Ihy  wit  and  address  must  have  failed  in  separating 
from  their  conipanv  this  tameless  bull,  and  unyoked 
Heifer,  over  whom,  if  we  obtain  infiuence,  we  shall 
command,  by  every  account,  no  small  interest  among 
those  who  esteem  them  the  bravest  in  the  host." 

"  j\Iy  humble  understanding,"  said  Agelastes,  "  had 
been  infinitely  inferior  to  the  management  of  so  pru- 
dent and  sagacious  a  scheme,  had  it  not  been  shaped 
forth  and  suggested  by  the  ininuiable  wisdom  of  your 
most  sacred  Imperial  Highness." 

''We  are  aware,"  said  Ale.vius,  "that  we  had  the 
merit  of  blocking  forth  the  scheme  of  detaining  these 
persons,  either  by  their  choice  as  allies,  or  by  main 
force  as  hostages.  Their  friends,  ere  yet  they  have 
missed  iheni,  will  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks, 
and  at  no  liberty,  if  the  devil  should  suggest  such  an 
undertaking,  to  take  arms  against  the  sacred  empire. 
Thus,  Agelastes,  we  shall  obtain  hostages  at  least  as 
important  and  as  valuable  as  that  Count  ofVerman- 
dois,  whose  liberty  the  tremendous  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon e.iftoned  from  us  by  threats  of  instant  war." 

"Pardon,"  said  Agelastes,  "if  I  add  another  rea- 
son to  those  which  of  tiiemselves  so  happily  support 
your  august  resolution.  It  is  possible  that  we  may, 
by  observing  the  greatest  caution  and  courtesy  to- 
wards these  strangers,  win  them  in  good  earnest  to 
our  side." 

"  I  conceive  you,  I  conceive  vou" — said  the  Empe- 
ror; "  and  this  very  night  I  will  exhibit  myself  lo  this 
Count  and  his  lady  in  the  royal  presence  chamber,  in 
the  richest  robes  which  our  wardrobe  can  furnish. 
The  hons  of  Solomon  shall  roar,  the  golden  tree  of 
Comnenus  shall  display  its  wonders,  and  the  feei'ie 
eyes  of  these  Franks  shall  be  altogether  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  the  empire.  These  spectacles  can- 
not but  sink  into  their  minds,  and  dispose  them  to 
become  the  allies  and  servants  of  a  nation  so  much 
more  powerful,  skilful,  and  wealthy  than  thcT  own. — 
Thou  hast  something  to  say,  Agelastes.  Years  and 
long  study  have  made  thee  wise  ;  though  we  have 
given  our  opinion,  thou  mayst  speak  thine  own  and 
live." 

Thrice  three  times  did  Agelastes  press  his  brow 
against  the  hem  of  tiie  Emperor's  garment,  and  great 
seemed  his  anxiety  to  find  sucii  words  as  might  inti- 
mate his  dissent  from  his  sovereign,  yet  save  him 
from  the  informality  of  contradicting  him  expressly. 

"These  sacred  words,  in  which  your  sacred  High- 
ness has  uttered  your  most  just  and  accurate  opin- 
ions, are  undeniable,  and  incapalilc  of  contradiction, 
were  any  vain  enough  to  atti-mpi  to  impugn  tiiem. 
Nevertheless,  be  it  lawful  to  say,  that  men  show  the 
wisest  arguments  in  vain  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
Btand  reason,  just  as  you  would  in  vain  exhibit  a 
curious  piece  of  limning  to  the  blind,  or  endeavour  to 
bribe,  as  scripture  saith,  a  snw  by  the  ofti^r  of  a  pre- 
cious stone.  The  fault  is  not,  in  such  case,  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  sacred  reasoning,  but  in  tiieobtuse- 
ness  and  perverseness  of  the  barbarians  to  whom  it 
is  applied." 

"Speak  more  plainly,"  said  the  Emperor;  "how 
often  must  we  tell  thee,  that  in  cases  in  which  we 
really  want  counsel,  we  know  we  must  be  contented 
to  sacrifice  ceremony  T' 

"Then,  in  plain  words,"  said  Agelastes,  "these 
European  barbarians  are  like  no  others  under  the 
cope  of  the  universe,  either  on  the  things  on  which 
they  look  with  desire,  or  on  those  whicli  they  consi- 
der as  discouraging.  The  treasures  of  this  noble  eni- 
pire,  so  far  as  they  aflfected  their  wishes,  would  merely 
inspire  them  witli  the  desire  to  go  to  war  with  a  na- 
tion possessed  of  so  much  wealth,  and  who,  in  their 
Belf-conceited  estimation,  were  less  able  to  defmd, 
tJian  they  themselves  are  powerful  to  assail.  Of  such 
a  description,  for  instance,  is  Hohemond  of  Taren- 
tum, — and  such  a  one  is  many  a  crusader  less  able 
and  sagacious  than  he; — fori  thinl<,  1  need  not  tell 
yotir  Imperial  Divinity,  that  he  holds  his  own  self 
rfiterest  to  be  the  devoted  guide  of  his  whole  con<lucl 
through  this  extraordinary  war;  and  that,  therefore, 
Tou  tan  justly  calculate  iiis  course,  when  once  you 


are  aware  from  which  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
of  -ivarice  and  seli-imerest  lueathes  with  respect  to 
him.  But  there  are  spirits  among  the  Franks  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  who  must  be  actetl  upon 
by  very  d'fTerent  motive.^,  if  we  would  niake  ourselves 
masters  of  their  a-  ti>jns,  and  tlie  principles  by  which 
they  are  governed.  If  it  were  lawful  to  do  so,  I  would 
request  your  Majesty  to  look  at  llie  manner  by  which 
an  artful  juggler  of  your  court  achieves  his  imposition 
upon  the  eves  of  sjiectators,  yet  heedfully  disuuisea 
the  means  by  which  he  attains  his  object.  This  peo- 
ple— I  mean  the  more  lofty-minded  of  these  cnisaacrs, 
who  act  up  to  the  pretences  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  call  chivalrv— despise  the  thirst  of  gold,  and  gold 
itself,  unless  to  hilt  tiieir  swords,  or  to  lurnish  forth 
some  necessary  expenses,  as  alike  useless  and  con- 
temptible. The  man  who  can  be  moved  by  the  thirst 
of  gain,  they  contemn,  scorn,  and  despise,  and  liken 
him,  in  the  meanness  of  his  objects,  to  the  niost  pal- 
try serf  that  ever  followed  the  plough,  or  wielded  the 
spade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens  that  they 
actually  need  gold,  they  are  sufficiently  unceremoni- 
ous in  taking  it  wliere  they  can  most  easily  find  it. 
Thus,  they  are  neither  easily  to  be  bribed  by  giving 
them  sums  of  gold,  nor  to  be  starved  into  compliance 
by  withholding  what  chance  may  render  necessary 
for  them.  In  the  one  case,  thev  set  no  value  upon 
the  gift  of  a  little  paltry  yellow  dross ;  on  the  other, 
they  are  accustomed  to  take  what  they  want." 

"Yellow  dross  !"  interrupted  Alexius.  "Do  they 
call  that  nobie  metal,  equally  respected  by  Roman 
and  barbarian,  by  rich  and  poor,  by  great  and  mean, 
by  churchmen  and  laymen,  which'  all  mankind  are 
j  fighting  for,  plotting  for,  plaTining  for,  intriguing  for, 
and  damning  themselves  for,  both  soul  and  body— by 
the  opprobrious  name  of  yellow  dross  ?  They  are 
mad.  Agelastes,  utterly  mad.  Perils  and  dangers, 
penalties  and  scourges,  are  the  only  arguments  to 
which  men  who  are  above  the  universal  influence 
which  moves  all  others,  can  possibly  be  accessible." 

"Nor  are  they,"  said  Agelastes,  "more  accessible 
to  fear  than  they  are  to  self-interest.  They  are  in- 
deed, from  their  boyhood,  brought  up  to  scorn  those 
passions  which  influence  ordinary  minds,  whether  by 
means  of  avarice  to  impel,  or  of  fear  to  hold  back. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  what  is  enticing  to 
other  men,  must,  to  interest  them,  have  the  piquarit 
sauce  of  extreme  danger.  I  told,  for  instance,  to  this 
very  hero,  a  legend  of  a  Princess  of  Zulichium,  who 
lay  on  an  enchanted  couch,  beautil"ul  as  ari  angel, 
awaitinET  the  chosen  knight  who  should,  bv  dispelling 
her  enchanted  slumbers,  become  master  of  Iter  person,, 
of  her  kingdom  of  Zulic  ium,  and  of  her  countlesa 
treasures:  and,  would  your  Imperial  Majesty  believe 
me,  I  could  scarce  get  the  gallant  to  attend  to  iny 
legend,  or  take  any  interest  in  the  adventure,  till  I 
assured  him  he  would  have  to  encounter  a  winged 
dragon,  compared  to  which  the  largest  of  those  in  the 
Frank  romances  was  but  like  a  mere  dragon-fly  ?" 

"And  did  this  move  the  gallant?"  said  the  Em- 
peror. 

"  So  much  so,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "  that  had 
I  not  unfortunately,  by  the  earnestness  of  my  descrip- 
tion, awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  Penthesilea  of  a 
Countess,  he  had  forgotten  the  Cnisade  and  all  be- 
longing to  it,  to  go  in  quest  of  Zulichium  and  its  slum- 
bering sovereign." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have  iii  our 
empire  (make  us  sensible  of  the  advantage !)  innu- 
merable ta'e-tcllers  who  are  not  possessed  iii  the 
slightest  degree  of  that  noble  scorn  of  gold  which  is 
proper  lo  the  Franks,  but  shall,  for  a  brace  of  besants, 
lie  with  the  devil,  and  beat  him  to  boot,  if  in  thai 
manner  we  can  train,  as  mariners  say,  the  weather 
ga;:p  of  the  Franl^s." 

"  Discretion,"  said  .Agelastes,  "  is  in  the  highest  de 
gree  necessary.  Simply  to  lie  is  no  very  Kreat  mat- 
ter; it  is  merely  a  departure  from  the  tnith,  which  it 
little  diflerent  from  missing  a  mark  at  archery,  whert 
the  whole  horizon,  one  point  alone  excepted,  will 
alike  serv.  the  shooter's  purpose ;  but  to  move  the 
Frank  as  is  desired,  requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  temper  and  dispf)silion,  great  caution  and  prft- 
sence  of  mind,  and  the  most  versatile  readiness  in 
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chaiiains;  from  one  puhiect  to  another.  Had  1  not 
myself  been  soniewliat  alert,  I  niiijht  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  a  false  step  in  your  Majesty's  service,  liy 
bein^  fluns  into  my  own  cascade  by  the  virago  whom 
I  oSended:" 

"  A  perfect  Thalestris  !"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  I  shall 
take  care  what  offence  I  sriye  her." 

"If  I  mishi  speak  an<i  live."'*.said  Asrelastes,  "the 
Ca>sar  Xicephorus  Briennius  had  best  adopt  the  same 
precaution." 

"  Nicephorus,"  said  the  Emperor,  "must  settle  that 
with  our  daughter.  I  have  ever  toll  her  that  she 
gives  him  too  much  of  that  history,  of  which  a  page 
or  two  is  sufficiently  refresliin<;;  but  bv  our  own  self 
we  must  swear  it.  As^'lastes,  that,  ni:?ht  after  ni:;ht, 
hearing  nothini;  else,  would  subdue  the  patience  of  a 
saint  I— Fora;et,  ^ood  .\gelastes,  that  thou  hast  heard 
me  say  such  a  thing— more  especially  remeniUer  it 
not  when  thou  art  in  presence  of  our  Imperial  wife 
and  daughter." 

"  Nor  were  the  freedoms  taken  by  the  Caesar  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  an  innocent  gallantry,"  said 
Agelastes;  "but  the  Countess,  I  must  needs  sav,  is 
dan;;eroii6.  She  killed  this  dav  the  Scythian  Toxar- 
tis,  bv  what  seemed  a  mere  fillip  on  the  hearl." 

''Hah!"  said  the  Emperor;  "I  know  that  To.k- 
artis,  and  he  was  like  enough  to  deserve  his  (.leath, 
being  a  bold  unscrupulous  marauder.  Take  notes, 
however,  how  it  happened,  the  names  of  witnesses, 
&c.,  thnt,  if  necessary,  «e  may  exhibit  the  fact  as  a 
deed  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Paris,  to  the  assembly  of  the  cru- 
saders." 

"  I  tnist,"  said  .\gelastes,  "  your  Imperial  Majesty 
will  not  easily  resign  the  golden  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing to  vour  standard  persons  whose  character  stands 
so  very  high  in  cliivalry.  It  would  cost  you  but  little 
to  bestow  upon  them  a  Grecian  island,  worth  a  hun- 
dred of  their  own  paltry  lordship  of  Paris;  and  if  it 
were  given  under  the  condition  of  tlieir  exptdling  the 
infidels  or  the  disaffected  svho  may  have  obtained  the 
temporary  possession,  it  would  be  so  much  the  more 
likely  to  be  an  acceptable  offer.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  whole  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill  of  the  poor 
Agelastes  is  at  your  Imperial  Mijesty's  disposal." 

The  Emperor  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
as  if  on  full  consideration,  "  Worthy  Agelastes,  I  dare 
trust  thee  in  this  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous 
matter;  but  I  will  keep  my  purpose  of  exhibitmg  to 
them  the  lions  of  Solomon,  and  the  golden  tree  of 
our  Imperial  house." 

"  To  that  there  can  be  no  objection,"  returned  the 
philosopher  ;  "only  r- member  to  exhibit  few  guards, 
for  th'se  Franks  are  like  a  fierv  horse;  when  in 
temper  he  may  be  ridden  with  a  silk  tlireail,  but  when 
he  has  taken  umbrage  or  suspicion,  as  they  would 
likelv  do  if  they  saw  many  armed  men,  a  steel  bridle 
would  not  restrain  him." 

"I  will  be  cautious,"  said  the  Emperor,  "in  that 
particular,  as  well  as  others. — Sound  the  silver  bell,  | 
Agelastes,  that  the  officers  of  our  wardrobe  may  at-  ' 
tend." 

"One  single  word,  while  your  highness  is  alone," 
said  .\gelastes.  "Will  your  ImperiaLMajesty  iransfer 
to  me  the  direction  of  your  menagerie,  or  collection 
of  extraordinary  creatures?" 

"  V'ou  make  me  wonder,"  said  the  Emperor,  taking 
a  signet,  bearing  upon  it  a  lion,  with  the  legend, 
Vicil  Leo  ex  tribu  JuiLc.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  will  give 
thee  the  command  of  our  dens.  And  now,  be  candid 
for  once  with  thy  master — for  deception  is  thy  nature 
even  with  !ne--By  what  charm  wilt  thou  subdue 
thuse  untamed  savages?" 

"By  the  power  of  falsehood,"  replied  Agelastes, 
with  deep  reverence. 

"I  believe  theo  an  adept  in  it,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"And  to  which  of  their  foibles  wilt  thou  address 
jii  ?" 

• '  '■  To  their  love  of  fame,"  said  the  philosopher ;  and 
retreated  backwards  out  of  the  royal  apartment,  as 
the  oflicers  of  the  wardrobe  entered  to  complete  the 
investment  of  the  Emperor  in  his  Imperial  habili- 
-.Jnents. 
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I  will  converse  with  Iron  witteil  Tools, 
Ami  unre<i>ective  boys:  none  are  tor  me, 
'I'h.it  look  into  ine  with  consiJerale  sjes  ;— 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect 

Richard  111. 

As  they  pnrted  from  each  other,  the  Emperor  ana 
philosopher  had  each  their  own  anxious  thoughts  on 
the  interview  which  had  passed  between  them; 
thoughts  which  they  expressed  in  broken  sentencef 
and  ejaculations,  th  High  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  degrees  of  estimation  in  which  they  held 
each  other,  we  will  give  them  a  more  regular  and 
intelligible  form. 

"Thus,  then,"  half  muttered  half  said  Alexius,  but 
so  low  as  to  hide  his  meaning  frotn  the  officers  ol 
the  wardrobe,  who  entered  to  do  tlieir  office, — "tlius, 
then,  this  bookworm — tbis  remnant  of  old  heathen 
philosophy,  who  hardly  believes,  so  God  save  me, 
the  truth  of  the  Cliristian  creed,  has  topn'd  his  pari 
so  well  that  he  forces  his  Emperor  to  dissemble  in 
his  presence.  Beginning  by  being  the  buffoon  of  the 
court,  he  has  wormed  himself  into  all  its  secrets, 
ma  le  himself  master  of  all  its  intrigues,  conspired 
with  my  own  son-in-law  against  me,  debauched  my 
guards, — indeed  so  woven  his  web  of  deceit,  that  my 
life  is  safe  no  longer  tlian  he  believes  me  tl:e  Imperial 
dolt  which  I  have  affected  to  seem,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive him  ;  fortunate  that  even  so  I  can  escape  his 
cautionary  anticipation  of  my  displeasure,  by  avoid- 
ing to  precipitate  his  measures  of  violence.  But 
were  this  sudden  storm  of  the  crusade  fairly  passed 
over,  the  ungrateful  Ca:-sar,  the  boastful  coward 
Achilles  Tatius.  and  the  bosom  serpent  ,4gelastes, 
shall  kno'v  whether  Alexius  Comnenus  has  been 
born  their  dupe.  When  Grt^ek  meets  Greek,  comes 
the  strife  of  subtlety,  as  well  as  the  tug  of  war." 
Thus  saving,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  officei-s  of 
his  wardroiie,  who  proceeded  to  ornament  him  as 
the  solemnity  required. 

"I  trust  hirn  not,"  said  .\gelastes,  the  meaning  of 
whose  gestures  and  exclamations,  we,  in  like  man- 
ner, render  into  a  connected  meaning.  "I  cannot, 
and  do  not  trust  him — he  somewhat  overacts  his 
part.  He  has  borne  himself  upon  other  occasions 
with  the  shrewd  wit  of  his  family  the  Comneni:  yet 
he  now  trusts  to  the  effect  nf  liis  trumpery  lions 
upon  such  a  shrewd  people  as  the  Franks  arid  IV'or- 
man.s,  and  seems  to  rely  upon  me  for  ihe  character 
of  men  with  whom  he  has  been  engaged  in  peace 
and  war  for  many  vears.  This  can  be  but  to  gain 
my  confidence;  for  there  were  in^r>erfect  I  oks,  and 
broken  sentences,  which  seemed  to  say,  'Agelastes, 
the  Emperor  knows  thee,  and  confides  not  "in  thee. 
Vet  the  plot  is  successful  and  undiscovered,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged;  and  were  I  to  attempt  to  recede 
now,  I  were  lost  for  ever.  .A.  little  time  to  carry  on 
this  intrigue  with  tiie  Frank,  when  possibly,  by  the 
assistance  of  this  gallant.  Alexius  shall  exchange  the 
crown  for  a  cloister,  or  a  still  narrower  abode;  and 
then,  Agela?,tes,  thou  de«ervesl  to  be  blo'.icd  from 
the  roll  of  philosophers,  if  ihou  canst  not  push  out  of 
the  throne  the  conceited  and  luxurious  Ca-sar,  and 
reign  in  hi?  stead,  a  seond  iMarcus  Antoninus,  when 
the  wisdom  of  thy  rule,  long  unfelt  in  a  world  winch 
has  been  guided  by  tyrants  and  voluptuaries,  sh.ill 
soon  obliterate  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which 
t!iy  power  was  acquired.  To  work  then — be  active, 
and  be  cautious.  The  time  requires  it,  and  the  prize 
deserves  it." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  hti 
arrayed  himself,  by  the  assistatice  of  Diogenes,  '.n  a 
clean  suit  of  thai  sunple  apparel  in  which  he  always 
frequented  the  r;ourt  ;  a  garb  as  unlike  that  of  a  can- 
didate f(jr  royally,  as  it  was  a  contrast  lo  the  iriagni 
ficent  robes  with  which  .A.lexius  was  now  investing 
himself. 

In  their  separate  aparnnents,  or  dressing-rooms 
the  Count  o(  Paris  and  his  lady  put  on  the  best  appa- 
rel which  they  had  prepared  to  meet  such  a  chnncf 
upon  their  jo'irney.  Even  in  France,  Robert  was  sel- 
dom seen  in  ihe  peaceful  cap  and  sweeping  mauile 
whose  high  plume;;  and  flowing  folds  were  the  garb  o 
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knights  in  times  of  peace.  He  was  now  arrayed  in  I 
a  splendid  suit  of  armour,  all  except  the  head,  which  ! 
was  bare  otherwise  than  as  covered  by  his  curled 
locks.  The  rest  of  his  person  was  sheathed  in  the 
complete  mail  of  the  time,  richly  inlaid  with  silver, 
which  contrasted  with  the  azure  in  which  the  steel 
was  damasked.  His  spurs  were  upon  his  heels — his 
■jword  was  by  his  side,  and  his  triangular  shield  was 
suspended  roimd  his  neck,  bearing,  painted  upon  it, 
a  number  oi fleurs-de-lis  semecs,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
the  field,  being  the  origin  of  those  lily  flowers  which 
after  times  reduced  to  three  only ;  and  which  were 
the  terror  of  Europe,  until  they  sufiered  so  many 
reverses  in  our  own  time. 

The  extreme  height  of  Count  Robert's  person 
adapted  him  for  a  garb,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
make  persorsof  a  lower  stature  appear  rather  dwarf- 
ish and  thick  when  arrayed  cap-a-pie.  The  features, 
with  their  self-collected  composure,  and  noble  con- 
tempt of  whatever  could  have  astounded  or  shaken 
an  ordinary  mind,  formed  a  \vell-fitted  capital  to  the 
e.^ceiiently  proportioned  and  vigorous  frame  which 
they  terminated.  The  Countess  was  in  more  peace- 
ful attire  ;  but  her  robes  were  short  and  succinct,  like 
those  of  one  who  might  be  called  to  hasty  exercise. 
The  upper  part  of  her  dress  consisted  of  more  than 
one  tunic,  sitting  close  to  the  body,  while  a  skirt,  de- 
scending from  the  girdle,  arid  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
embroicfered  elegantly  but  richly,  completed  an  attire 
which  a  lady  might  have  worn  in  much  more  modern 
times.  Her  tresses  were  covered  with  a  slight  steel 
head-piece,  though  some  of  them,  escaping,  played 
round  her  face,  and  gave  relief  to  those  handsome 
features  which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  too 
formal,  if  closed  entirely  within  the'  verge  of  steel. 
Over  these  under-garments  was  flung  a  rich  velvet 
cloak  of  a  deep  green  colour,  descending  from  the 
head,  where  a  species  of  hood  was  loosely  adjusted 
over  the  helmet,  deeply  laced  upon  its  verges  and 
seams,  and  so  long  as  to  sweep  the  ground  behind. 
A  dagger  of  rich  materials  ornamented  a  girdle  of 
curious  goldsmith's  work,  and  was  the  only  ofTensive 
weapon  which  notwithstanding  her  military  occupa- 
tion, she  wore  upon  this  occasion. 

The  toilet — as  modern  times  would  say— of  the 
Countess,  was  not  nearly  so  soon  ended  as  that  of 
Count  Robert,  who  occupied  his  time,  as  husbands 
of  every  period  are  apt  to  do,  in  little  sub-acid  com- 
plaints between  jest  and  earnest,  upon  the  dilatory 
nature  of  ladies,  and  the  time  which  they  lose  in 
doffing  and  donning  their  garments.  But  when  tlie 
Countess  Brenhilda  came  forth  in  the  pride  of  loveli- 
ness, from  the  inner  chamber  where  she  had  attired 
herself,  her  husband,  who  was  still  her  lover,  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  and  expressed  his  privilege  by  the 
kiss  which  he  took  as  of  right  from  a  creature  so 
beautiful.  Chiding  him  for  his  folly,  yet  almost  re- 
turning the  kiss  which  she  received,  Brenhilda  began 
now  to  wonder  how  they  were  to  find  their  way  to 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  query  was  soon  solved,  for  a  gentle  knock  at 
the  door  announced  Agelastes,  to  whom,  as  best 
acquainted  with  the  Prankish  manners,  had  been 
committed,  by  the  Emperor,  the  change  of  introdu- 
cing the  noble  strangers.  A  distant  sound,  like  that 
of  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  not  unsimilar  to  a  large 
and  deep  gong  of  modern  times,  intimated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremonial.  The  black  slaves 
upon  guard,  who,  as  hath  been  observed,  were  in 
small  numbers,  stood  ranged  ii:  their  state  dresses  of 
white  and  gold,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked  sabre, 
and  in  the  other  a  torch  of  white  wax,  which  served 
to  guide  the  Count  and  Countess  through  the  pas- 
sages that  led  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  to 
the  most  secret  hall  of  audience. 

The  door  of  this  sanctum  sanctorum  was  lower 
than  usual,  a  simple  stratagem  devised  by  some 
superstitiousofficerof  the  Imperial  household,  to  com- 
pel the  lofty-crested  Frank  to  lower  his  body,  as  he 
presented  himself  in  the  Imperial  presence.  Robert, 
when  the  door  flew  open,  and  he  discovered  in  the 
nackground  the  Emperor  seated  upon  his  throne 
amidst  a  glare  of  light,  which  was  brokeri  and  re- 
flected in  ten  thousand  folds  by  the  jewels  with  which 


his  vestments  were  covered,  stopt  short,  and  demand- 
ed the  meaning  of  introducing  him  through  so  lo>f 
an  arch  ?  Agelastes  pointed  to  the  Emperor,  by  way 
of  shifting  from  himself  a  question  which  he  could 
not  have  answered.  The  mute,  to  apologize  for  his 
silence,  yawned,  and  showed  the  loss  of  his  tongue. 
"  Holy  Virgin  !"  said  the  Countess,  "  what  can 
these  unhappy  Africffns  have  done,  to  have  deserved 
a  condemnation  whiqh  involves  so  cruel  a  fate  T 

"The  hour  of  retribution  is  perhaps  come,"  said 
the  Count,  in  a  displeased  tone,  while  Agelastes, 
with  such  nurry  as  time  and  place  permitted,  enter- 
ed, makin"  his  prostrations  and  genuflexions,  httle 
doubting  that  the  Frank  must  follow  him,  and  to  do 
so,  must  lower  his  body  to  the  Emperor.  The  Count, 
however,  in  the  light  of  displeasure  at  the  trick  which 
he  conceived  had  been  intended  him,  turned  himsell 
round,  and  entered  the  presence-chamber  with  his 
back  purposely  turned  to  the  sovei;eign,  and  did  not 
face  Alexius  until  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  he  was  joined  by  the  Coui}tess,  who  had 
made  her  approach  in  a  more  seemly  manner.  The 
Emperor,  who  had  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
Count's  expected  homage  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner, found  himself  now  even  more  unpleasantly  cir- 
cumstanced than  when  this  uncompromising  Frank 
had  usurped  the  royal  throne  in  tne  course  of  the 
day. 

The  officers  and  nobles  who  stood  around,  though 
a  very  select  number,  were  more  numerous  than 
usual,  as  the  meeting  was  not  held  for  counsel,  but 
merely  for  state.  These  assumed  such  an  appearance 
of  mingled  displeasure  and  confusion  as  migiit  best 
suit  witli  the  perplexity  of  Alexius,  while  the  wily  fea- 
tures of  the  Norman-Italian,  Boheniond  of  Taren- 
tum,  who  was  also  present,  had  a  singular  mixture 
of  fantastical  glee  and  derision.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  the  weaker  on  such  occasions,  or  at  least  the 
more  timid,  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  petty  part  ol 
winking  hard,  as  if  not  able  to  see  what  they  cannot 
avenge. 

Alexius  made  the  signal  that  the  ceremonial  of  the 
grand  reception  should  immediately  commence, 
instantly  the  lions  of  Solomon,  which  had  been 
newly  furbished,  raised  their  heads,  erected  their 
manes,  brandished  their  tails,  until  they  excited  the 
imagination  of  Count  Robert,  who,  being  already  on 
fire  at  the  circumstances  of  his  reception,  conceived 
the  bellowing  of  these  automata  to  be  the  actual 
annunciation  of  immediate  assault.  Whether  the 
lions,  whose  forms  he  beheld,  were  actually  lords  of 
the  forest, — whether  they  were  mortals  who  had 
suffered  transformation, — whether  they  were  produc- 
tions of  the  skill  of  an  artful  juggler,  or  profound 
naturalist,  the  Count  neither  knew  nor  cared.  All 
that  he  thought  of  the  danger  was,  that  it  was  wor- 
thy of  his  courage;  nor  did  his  heart  permit  him  a 
moment's  irresolution.  He  strode  to  the  nearest 
lion,  which  seemed  in  the  act  of  springing  up,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  loud  and  formidable  as  its  own,  "  How 
now,  dog!"  At  the  same  time  he  struck  the  figure 
with  his  clenched  fist  and  steel  gauntlet  with  so 
much  force,  that  its  head  burst,  and  the  steps  and 
carpet  of  tlie  thro'^e  were  covered  with  wheels, 
springs,  and  other  machinery,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  producing  its  mimic  terrors. 

On  this  display  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cause  ol 
his  anger.  Count  Robert  could  not  but  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  having  given  way  to  passion  on  such  an 
occasion.  He  was  still  more  confused  when  Bohe- 
mond,  descending  from  his  station  near  the  Emperor, 
addressed  him  in  the  Frank  language; — "  Von  have 
done  a  gallant  deed,  truly.  Count  Robert,  in  freeing 
the  court  of  Byzantium  from  an  object  of  fear  whicli 
has  long  been  used  to  frighten  peevish  children  and 
unruly  barbarians  !" 

Enthusiasm  has  no  greater  enemy  than  ridxule. 
"Why,  then,"  said  Count  Robert,  blushing  deeply  at 
the  same  time,  "  did  thev  exhibit  its  fantastic  terrors 
to  me  ?    I  am  neither  child  nor  barbarian." 

"  .Address  yourself  to  the  Emperor  then,  as  an  intel- 
ligent man,"  answered  Bohemond.  "  Say  something 
to  him  in  excuse  of  your  conduct,  and  show  that  o«r 
bravery  has  not  entirely  run  a  way  with  our  common 
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sense.  And  hark  yon  also,  while  I  have  a  momeni's 
Bpeech  of  you, — do  you  and  your  wile  heedfully  fol- 
low my  exainide  at  supper !"  These  words  were  spo- 
ken with  a  significant  tone  and  corresponding  look. 

The  opinion  of  Boheinond,  from  his  lonf?  inter- 
coin'se,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  Grecian  Em- 
peror, gave  inm  great  influence  with  the  other  cru- 
saders, and  Count  Robert  yielded  to  his  advice.  He 
turned  towards  the  Emperor  with  something  liker  an 
obeisance  than  he  had  iiitherio  paid.  "  I  crave  your 
pardon,"  he  said,  "for  breaking  that  gilded  piece  of 
pageantry  ;  but,  in  sooth,  the  wonders  of  sortiery,  and 
the  portents  of  accomplished  and  skilful  jugglers,  are 
so  numerous  in  this  country,  that  one  does  not  clearly 
distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  or  what 
IS  real  from  what  is  illusory." 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
mind  for  which  Ire  was  remarkable,  and  the  courage 
in  which  he  was  not  held  by  his  countrymen  to  be 
deficient,  received  this  apology  somewhat  awkwardly. 
Pei«!iaus  the  rueful  complaisance  with  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  Count's  apology,  might  be  best  compared 
to  that  of  a  lady  of  the  present  day  when  an  awk- 
ward guest  has  broken  a  valuable  piece  of  china. 
He  muttered  something  about  the  machines  having 
been  long  preserved  in  the  Imperial  family,  as  being 
made  on  the  niodel  of  those  which  guarded  the  throne 
of  the  wise  King  of  Israel ;  to  which  the  blunt  plain- 
spoken  Count  expressed  his  doubt  in  reply,  whether 
the  wisest  prince  in  the  world  ever  condescended  to 
frighten  his  subjects  or  guests  by  the  mimic  roarings 
of  a  wooden  lion.  "  If,'  said  he,  "  I  too  hastily  took 
it  for  a  living  creature,  I  have  had  the  worst,  by  dam- 
aging my  excellent  gauntlet  in  dashing  to  pieces  its 
timber  skull." 

The  Emperor,  after  a  little  more  had  been  said, 
chiefly  on  the  same  subject,  proposed  that  they  should 
pass  to  the  banquet-room.  Marshalled,  accordingly, 
by  the  grand  sewer  of  the  Imperial  table,  and  attended 
by  all  present,  excepting  the  Emperor  and  the  imme- 
diate members  of  ids  family,  the  Prankish  guests 
were  guided  through  a  labyrinth  of  apartments,  each 
of  which  was  filled  vvlth  wonders  of  nature  and  art, 
calculated  to  enhance  their  opinion  of  the  wealth  ana 
grandeur  which  had  assembled  together  so  much 
that  was  wonderi'ul.  Their  passage  being  necessa- 
rily slow  and  interrupted,  gave  the  Emperor  time  to 
change  his  dress,  according  to  the  ritual  of  his  court, 
which  did  not  permit  his  appearing  twice  in  the  same 
vesture  before  the  same  spcctatjrs.  He  took  the 
opportunity  to  summon  Agelastes  into  his  presence, 
and,  that  "their  conference  might  be  secret,  he  used, 
ill  assisting  his  toilet,  the  agency  of  some  ol  the  mutes 
destined  for  the  service  of  the  interio-r. 

The  temper  of  Alexius  Comnenus  was  consider- 
ablv  inoved,  although  it  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  iiis  situation  to  be  ever  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
guising the  emotions  of  his  mind,  and  of  affecting,  in 
presence  of  his  subjects,  a  superiority  to  human  pas- 
sion, which  he  was  far  from  feeling.  It  was  there- 
fore with  gravity,  and  even  reprehension,  that  he 
asked,  ■'  By  whose  error  it  was  that  the  wily  Bohe- 
rnond,  half-Italian,  and  half-NoriTian,  was  present 
at  this  interview  7  Surely,  if  there  be  one  in  the  cru- 
sading army  likely  to  conduct  that  foolish  youth  and 
his  wiie  behind  the  scenes  of  the  exhibition  by  which 
we  hoped  to  impose  upon  them,  the  Count  of  Taren- 
tuin,  as  he  entitles  himself,  is  that  person." 

"  It  was  that  old  man."  said  Agelastes,  "  (if  I  may 
reply  and  live,)  Michael  Cantacuzene,  who  deemed 
that  his  presence  was  peculiarly  desired ;  but  he 
returns  to  the  camp  tiiis  very  night." 

"  Ves,"  said  Alexius,  "  to  inform  Godfrey,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crusaders,  that  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  highly  esteemed  of  their  number  is  left,  with 
his  wile,  a  hostage  in  our  Imperial  city,  and  to  bring 
back,  perhaps,  an  alternative  of  instant  war,  unless 
they  are  delivered  up  !" 

'■];'  it  is  your  Imperial  Highness's  will  to  think 
so,"  i<uid  Agelastes,  "  you  can  suffer  Count  Robert 
and  his  wife  to  return  to  the  camp  with  the  Italian- 
Norman." 

"  What  ?"  answered  the  Emperor,  "  and  so  lose 
all  the  fruits  of  an  enterprise,  the  preparations  for 


which  have  already  cost  us  so  much  in  actual  ex- 
pense I  and,  were  our  heart  made  of  the  same  stuff 
with  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  would  have  cost  us  so 
much  more  in  vexation  and  anxiety  '?  No,  no  ;  issue 
vvarning  to  the  crusaders,  who  are  still  on  the  hither 
side,  that  farther  rendering  of  homage  is  dispensed 
with,  and  that  they  repair  to  the  ouays  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bosphorus,  by  peep  of  light  to-morrow.  Let 
our  admiral,  as  he  values  his  head,  pass  every  man 
of  them  over  to  the  farther  side  before  noon.  Let 
there  be  largesses,  a  princely  banquet  on  the  farthei 
bank — all  that  may  increase  their  anxiety  to  pass. 
Then,  Agelastes,  we  will  trust  to  ourselves  to  meet 
this  additional  danger,  either  by  bribing  the  venality 
of  Bohemond,  or  by  bidding  defiance  to  the  crusaders. 
Their  forces  are  scattered,  and  the  cliicf  of  them, 
with  the  leaders  themselves,  are  all  now — or  by  fai 
the  greater  part — on  the  east  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
—And  now  to  the  banquet !  seeing  that  the  change  oi 
dress  has  been  made  sufficient  to  answer  the  statutes 
of  the  household;  since  our  ancestors  chose  to  make 
riiles  for  exhibiting  us  to  our  subjects,  as  priests  ex- 
hibit their  images  at  their  shrines  !" 

"  Under  grant  of  life,"  said  Agelastes,  "it  was  not 
done  inconsiderately,  but  in  order  that  the  Emperor, 
ruled  ever  by  the  same  laws  from  father  to  son,  might 
ever  be  regarded  as  something  beyond  the  common 
laws  of  humanity — the  divine  image  of  a  saint,  there- 
fore, rather  than  a  human  being." 

"  We  know  it,  good  Agelastes,"  answered  the  Em- 
peror, with  a  smile,  "and  we  are  also  aware,  that 
many  of  our  subjects,  like  the  worshippers  of  Bel  in 
holy  writ,  treat  us  so  far  as  an  image,  as  to  assist  us 
in  devouring  the  revenues  of  our  provinces,  which  aro 
gathered  in  our  name,  and  for  our  use.  These  things 
we  now  oidy  touch  lightly,  the  time  not  suiting 
them." 

Alexiis  left  the  secret  council  accordinj^lv,  after  the 
order  for  the  passaa;e  of  the  crusaders  had  been  writ- 
ten out  and  subscribed  in  due  form,  and  in  the  sacred 
ink  of  the  Imperial  chancery. 

Mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  company  had  arrived  in 
a  hall,  which,  like  the  other  apartments  in  the  palace, 
was  most  tastefully  as  well  as  gorgeously  fitted  up, 
except  that  a  table,  which  presented  a  princely  ban- 
quet, might  have  been  deemed  faulty  in  this  respect, 
that  the  dishes,  which  were  most  splendid,  both  m 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  and  in 
the  viands  which  they  held,  were  elevated  by  means 
of  feet,  so  as  to  be  upon  a  level  with  female  guests  as 
they  sat,  and  with  men  as  they  la/  recumbent  at  the 
banquet  which  it  afforded. 

Around  stood  a  number  of  black  slaves  richly  at- 
tired, while  the  grand  sewer,  J.tichaei  Cantacuzene, 
arranged  the  strangers  with  his  golden  wand,  and 
conveyed  orders  to  them,  by  signs,  that  all  should  re- 
main standing  around  the  table,  until  a  signal  should 
be  a:iven. 

The  upper  end  of  the  board,  thus  furnished,  and 
thus  surrounded,  was  hidden  by  a  curtain  of  'iiushii 
and  silver,  which  fell  from  the  top  of  the  arci'  ■.m-.cc 
which  the  upper  part  seemed  to  pass.  On  th.:-  cur- 
tain the  sewer  kept  a  wary  eye:  and  when  he  ob- 
served it  slightly  snake,  he  waved  his  wand  of  office, 
and  all  expected  the  result. 

As  if  self-moved,  the  mystic  curtain  arose,  and  dis- 
covered behind  it  a  throne  eight  steps  higlier  thai 
the  end  of  the  table,  decorated  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent manner,  and  having  placed  before  it  a  small 
table  of  ivory  inlaid  with  silver,  behind  whicn  was 
seated  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  a  dress  entirely  different 
from  what  he  had  worn  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
so  much  more  gorgeous  than  his  f9rmer  vestments, 
that  it  seemed  not  unnatural  that  his  subjects  should 
prostrate  themselves  before  a  figure  so  splendid.  His 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law  the  Ca?sar, 
sto3d  behind  him  with  faces  bent  to  the  ground,  and 
itW'as  with  deep  humility,  that,  descending  from  the 
throne  at  the  Emperor's  command,  they  mingled 
with  the  guests  of  the  lower  table,  and,  exalted  a^ 
they  were,  proceeded  to  the  festive  board  at  the  sig- 
nal of  the  grand  sewer.  So  that  they  could  not  iiij 
said  to  partake  of  the  repast  with  the  Emperor,  nor 
to  be  placed  at  the  Imperia'  table,  although  they  suj>- 
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ped  u.  his  presence,  and  were  eticouraged  by  his  re- 
peated requesi  to  them  to  inake  good  cheer.  No 
Jish  >s  presented  at  the  lower  table  were  offered  at  the 
nish^r;  but  wines,  and  more  delicate  sorts  of  food, 
which  arose  before  the  Emperor  as  if  by  magic,  and 
seemed  desiptned  for  his  own  proper  use,  were  re- 
peatedly sent,  by  his  special  directions,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  guests  wlioni  Ale.xius  delighted  to  honour 
— among  these  the  Franks  being  particularly  distin- 
guisji.ed. 

The  behaviour  of  Bohemond  was  on  this  occasion 
particularly  remarkable. 

C'o'jnt  Robert,  who  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  both 
from  his  recent  words,  and  owing  to  an  expressive 
look  which  he  once  or  twice  darted  towards  him, 
ol)served,  that  in  no  liquors  or  food,  not  even  those 
sent  from  the  F^mperor's  own  table,  did  this  astucious 
prince  choose  to  iudidge.  A  piece  of  bread,  taken 
from  the  canister  at  random,  and  a  glass  of  pure 
water,  was  the  only  refreshment  of  which  he  was 
pleased  to  partake.  His  alleged  e.xcuse  was,  the 
veneration  clue  to  the  Holy  Festival  of  the  -Advent, 
which  chanced  to  oecm-  that  very  night,  and  which 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  rule  agreed  to  hold  sa- 
cred. 

"  I  had  not  expected  this  of  you.  Sir  Bohemond," 
said  the  Emperor,  "  that  yoii  should  have  refused  my 
personal  hospitality  at  my  own  board,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  you  nonoured  me  bv  entering  into  my 
sei'vice  as  vassal  for  the  principality  of  Antioch." 

"Antioch  is  not  yet  conquered,"  said  Sir  Bohe- 
mond ;  "arid  conscieiice,  dread  sovereign,  must  al- 
ways have  its  exceptions,  in  whatever  temporal  con- 
tracts we  may  engage." 

"Come,  gentle  Coitnt,"  said  the  Emperor,  who 
obviously  regarded  Roheinond's  inhospitable  humour 
as  something  arising  more  from  suspicion  than  devo- 
tion, "  we  invite,  though  it  is  not  oiir  cus'nm,  our 
chihiren,  our  noblo  guests,  and  our  principal  officers 
here  present,  to  a  general  carouse.  Fill  the  cups, 
called  the  Nine  Muses!  let  them  be  brimful  of  the 
wine  which  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Imperial  lips!" 

At  the  Emperor's  command  the  cups  were  filled  ; 
they  were  of  pure  gold,  and  there  was  richly  en- 
graved upon  each  the  effigy  of  the  Muse  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated. 

"You  at  least,"  said  the  Emperor,  "my  gentle 
Comit  Robert,  you  and  your  lovely  lady,  will  not 
have  any  scruple  to  pledg'e  your  Imperial  host?" 

"If  thai  scruple  is  to  imply  suspicion  of  the  pro- 
visions with  which  we  are  here  served,  I  disdain  to 
nourish  such,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  If  it  is  a  sin 
whii  h  I  commit  by  tasting  wine  to-night,  it  is  a  ve- 
nial one ;  nor  shall  I  greatly  augment  my  load  by 
carrying  it,  with  the  rest  of  my  trespasses,  to  the  next 
coutVssional."  _  • 

"  Will  you  then,  Prince  Bohemopd,  not  be  ruled  by 
the  conduct  of  your  friend  7"  said  the  Emperor. 

"Methuiks,"  replied  the  Norman-Italian,"  my 
friend  might  have  done  better  to  have  been  ruled  by 
mine;  but  be  it  as  his  wisdom  pleases.  The  flavour 
of  such  exquisite  wine  is  sufficient  for  me." 

So  saying,  he  emptied  the  wine  into  another  gob- 
let, and  seemed  alternately  to  admire  the  carving  of 
the  cup,  and  the  flavour  of  what  it  had  lately  con- 
tained." 

"You  are  ri^ht,  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  the  Empe- 
lor ;  "  the  fabric  of  that  cup  is  beautiful ;  it  was  done 
by  one  of  the  ancierit  gravers  of  Greece.  The  boasted 
cup  of  Nestor,  wliich  Homer  has  handed  down  to 
us.  was  a  good  deal  larger  perhaps,  but  neither 
«jualled  these  in  the  value  of  the  material,  nor  the 
('X(iuisite  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  Let  each  one, 
tlierefore,  of  my  stranger  guests,  accept  of  the  cup 
which  he  either  has  or  might  have  drunk  out  nf,  as 

recollection  of  me;  and  may  the  expedition  against 
the  infidels  be  as  propitious  as  their  confidence  and 
courage  deserve  T'  ^ 

"If  I  accept  your  gift,  mighty  Emperor,"  said  iW- 
nemond,  "it  is  only  to  atone  for  the  ap' arent  dis- 
courtesy, when  my  devotion  compels  me  to  decline 
your  Imperial  pledge,  and  to  show  you  that  we  part 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship." 

Sc  saying,  he  bowed  deeply  to  the  Emperor,  who 


answered  him  with  a  smile,  into  which  was  thrown 
a  considerable  portion  of  sare'astic  expression. 

"And  I,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "having  taken 
upon  my  conscience  the  fault  of  meeting  your  Im- 
perial pledge,  may  stand  excused  from  iriciirriug  the 
blame  of  aiding  to  dismantle  your  table  of  tliese  cu- 
rious drinking  cups.  We  empty  them  to  your  health, 
and  we  cannot  in  any  other  respect  profit  by  tliem.   . 

"But  Prince  Bohemond  can,"  said  the  Emperor: 
"  to  who.se  quarters  they  shall  be  carried,  sanctioneJ 
by  your  generous  use.  And  weiiave  still  a  set  for  you, 
and  for  your  lovely  Countess,  equal  to  that  of  the 
Graces,  though  no  longer  matching  in  number  the 
nymphs  of  Parnassus.— The  evening  bell  rings,  and 
calls  us  to  remember  the  hour  of  rest,  that  we  may 
be  ready  to  meet  the  labours  of  to-morrow." 

The  party  then  broke  up  for  the  evening.  Bohe- 
mond left  tne  palace  that  night,  not  forgetting  the 
Muses,  of  whom  he  was  not  in  general  a  devotee. 
The  result  was,  as  the  wily  Greek  had  intended,  that 
he  had  established  between  Bohemond  and  the 
Count,  not  indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  kind  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  Bohemond  feeling-  that  the  fiery 
C'ourit  of  Paris  must  think  his  conduct  sordid  and 
avaricious,  while  Count  Robert  was  far  less  inclined 
than  before  to  rely  on  him  as  a  counsellor. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

The  Count  of  Paris  and  his  lady  were  that  night 
lodged  in  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Blacquernal.  Their 
apartments  were  contiguous,  but  the  communication 
between  them  was  cut  off  for  the  night  by  the  mu- 
tual door  being  locked  and  barred.  They  marvelled 
somewhat  at  this  precaution.  The  observance,  how- 
ever, of  the  festival  of  the  church,  was  pleaded  as  an 
admissible,  and  not  unnatural  excuse  for  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance.  Neither  the  Count  nor  his 
lady  entertained,  it  may  be  believed,  the  slightest 
personal  fear  for  any  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them.  Their  attendants,  Mareian  and  Agatha,  hav- 
ing assisted  their  master  and  mistress  m  the  per- 
formance of  their  usual  offices,  lelt  them,  in  order  to 
seek  the  places  of  abode  as&igned  to  them  among 
persons  of  their  degree. 

The  preceding  day  had  been  one  of  excitation,  and 
of  much  bustle  and  interest;  perhaps,  also,  the  wine, 
sacred  to  the  Imperial  lips,  of  which  Count  Robert 
had  taken  a  singi'^,  indeed,  but  a  deep  draught,  was 
more  potent  than  the  delicate  and  high-tlavoured 
juice  of  the  Gascogne  grape,  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed;  at  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  from 
the  time  he  had  felt  he  had  slept,  daylight  ought  tc 
have  been  broad  in  his  chamber  when  he  awaked, 
and  yet  it  was  still  darkness  almost  palpable.  Some- 
what surprised,  he  gazed  eagerly  around,  but  could 
discern  nothing,  except  two  balls  of  red  light  which 
shone  from  among  the  darkness  with  a  self-emitted 
brilliancy,  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  animal  while  it 
glares  upon  its  prey.  The  Count  started  from  bed  to 
put  on  his  armour,  a  necessary  precaution,  if  what  he 
saw  should  really  be  a  wild  creature  and  at  liberty; 
but  the  instant  he  stirred,  a  deep  growl  was  uttered, 
such  as  the  Count  had  never  heard,  but  which  might 
be  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  thotisand  monsters  at 
once ;  and,  as  the  symphony,  was  heard  the  clash  of 
iron  chains,  and  the  springing  of  a  monstrous  crea- 
ture towards  the  bedside,  which  appeared,  however, 
to  be  withheld  by  some  fastening  front  attaining  the 
end  of  its  bound.  The  roars  wTiich  it  uttered  now 
ran  thick  on  each  other.  They  were  most  tremen- 
dous, and  must  have  been  heard  throughout  the 
whole  palace.  The  creature  .seemed  to  gather  itself 
many  yards  nearer  to  the  bed  than  by  its  glaring  eye- 
balls it  appeared  at  first  to  be  stationed,  and  how 
much  nearer,  or  what  degree  of  motion,  might  i)lace 
him  within  trie  monster's  reach,  the  Count  was  to- 
tally uncirtain.  Its  breathing  was  even  heard,  and 
f^oiint  Robert  thought  he  felt  the  lieat  of  its  respira- 
tion, while  his  defenceless  limb.s  might  not  be  two 
yards  distant  from  the  fangs  whi'-h  he  hearti  grind- 
ing against  each  other,  and  the  claws  whieli  lore  vp 
fragments  of  wood  from  the  oaken  floor.   The  Count 
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of  Pans  was  one  of  the  nravest  men  who  lived  in  a 
time  when  bravery  was  the  universal  property  of  all 
who  claimed  a  drop  uf  noble  blood,  and  tlie  kiiiglit 
ivas  a  aoscendant  of  Ciiurleinagne.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have 
endured  unappailed  a  sense  ot'  danger  so  unexpecti  d 
and  so  extraordinary,  lint  his  was  not  a  sudden 
alarm  or  panic,  it  was  a  eahn  sense  of  extreme  pert!, 
qualified  by  a  resolution  to  e.xert  his  faculties  to  the 
uttermost,  to  save  his  life  if  it  were  possible.  He 
withdrew  himself  within  the  bed,  no  lonu'er  a  place 
of  rest,  being  thus  a  few  feet  farther  from  the  two 
glaring  eyeballs  which  remained  so  closely  fixed 
upon  hnii,  that,  in  spite  of  his  coinage,  nature  pain- 
fully suggested  the  bitter  imagination  of  his  limbs 
being  mangled,  torn,  and  churned  with  their  life- 
blood,  in  the  jaws  of  some  monstrous  beast  of  prey. 
One  saving  thought  alone  presented  itself— this  might 
be  a  trial,  an  experiment  of  the  philosopher  Agelas-_ 
tes,  or  of  the  Emperor  his  mrister,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  courage  of  which  the  Christians  vaunted 
so  highly,  and  punishing  the  thoughtless  insult  which 
the  (Jouiit  had  been  uiindvised  enough  to  put  upon 
the  Emperor  the  preceding  day. 

"  W'ell  is  it  said,"  he  retiected  in  his  agony,  "beard 
not  the  lion  in  his  den !  Perhaps  even  now  some 
base  slave  deliberates  whether  I  have  yet  tasted 
enough  of  the  preliminary  agonies  of  death,  and 
whether  he  shall  yet  slip  the  chain  which  keeps  the 
savage  from  doing  his  work.  But  come  death  when 
it  will,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Count  Robert  was 
heard  to  receive  it  with  prayers  for  compassion,  or 
with  cries  of  pairi  or  terror.''  He  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall,  and  waited,  with  a  strong  mental  exertion, 
the  death  which  he  conceived  to  be  fast  approaching. 
His  tirst  feelings  had  been  unavoidably  of  a  selfish 
nature.  The  danger  was  too  instant,  and  of  a  de- 
Bcription  too  horrible,  to  admit  of  any  which  involved 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  his  calamity;  and 
other  reflections  of  a  more  distant  kind,  were  at  first 
swallowed  up  in  the  all-engrossing  thought  of  imme- 
diate death.  But  as  his  ideas  became  clearer,  the 
safety  of  his  Countess  rushed  ujion  his  mind — what 
might  she  now  be  suffering!  and,  while  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  trial  so  extraordinary,  for  what  were  her 
weaker  frame  and  female  courage  reserved  ?  Was 
she  still  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  as  when  he  lay 
down  the  last  night  1  or  had  the  barbarians,  who 
had  devised  for  him  a  scene  so  cruel,  availed  them- 
selves of  his  and  his  lady's  incautious  confidence,  to 
inflict  upon  her  some  villany  of  the  same  kind,  or 
even  yet  more  perfidious?  Did  she  sleep  or  wake,  or 
could  she  sleep  within  the  close  hearing  of  that  hor- 
rible cry,  which  shook  all  around  1  He  resolved  to 
utter  her  name,  warning  her,  if  possible,  to  be  upon 
her  guard,  and  to  answer  without  venturing  rashly 
into  the  apartment  which  contained  a  guest  so  hor- 
ribly perilous. 

He  uttered,  therefore,  his  v/ife's  name,  but  in  trem- 
bling accents,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  the  savage 
beast  overhearing  him. 

"  Hrenhilda  !  BrenhiMa ! — there  is  danger — awake, 
and  speak  to  me,  but  do  not  arise.".  Tnere  was  no 
answer. — "  What  am  I  become,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  that  I  call  upon  Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte,  like  a 
child  on  his  sleeping  nurse,  and  all  because  there  is  a 
wild  cat  in  the  same  room  with  me?  Shame  on 
thee.  Count  of  Paris!  Let  thy  arms  be  rent,  and  thy 
spurs  be  hacked  from  thy  heels  ! — What  ho  !"  he  cried 
aloud,  but  still  with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Brenhilda, 
we  are  beset,  the  foe  are  upon  us  ! — Answer  me,  but 
stir  nut." 

A  deep  growl  from  the  monster  which  garrisoned 
his  apartment  was  the  only  answer.  Tiie  sound 
seemed  to  say,  "Thou  hast  no  hope  !"  and  it  ran  to  the 
kni  ;lu's  bosom  as  the  genuine  expression  of  despair. 

"Perhaps,  however,  I  am  still  too  cold  in  making 
my  misery  known.    What,  ho!  my  love!  Brenhilda!" 

A  voice,  hollow  and  disconsolate  as  that  which 
might  have  served  an  inhabitant  of  t'le  grave,  an- 
swered as  if  from  a  distance.  "  What  disconsolate 
wretch  art  thou,  who  expectest  that  the  living  can 
answer  thee  from  the  habitations  of  the  dead  7" 

"  I  am  a  Christian  man,  a  free  noble  of  tlie  king- 


dom of  France,"  answered  the  Count.  "  Wsterda> 
the  captain  of  five  hundred  men,  the  sravest  lii 
France — the  bravest,  that  i.s,  who  breathe  mortal  air, 
—and  I  am  here  without  a  glimpse  of  light,  to  direct 
me  how  to  avoid  the  corner  in  which  lies  a  wild 
tiL'er-cat,  prompt  to  spring  upon  and  to  devour  rne." 
"  Thou  art  an  example,"  replied  the  voice,  "  and 
wilt  not  long  be  the  last,  of  the  changes  of  fcrtune. 
I,  wlio  am  now  sullering  in  mv  third  year,  was  that 
mightv  Ursel,  who  rivalled  Ale.xuis  Comnenus  fo 
ihe  crown  of  Greece,  was  betrayed  by  my  confede- 
rates, and  being  deprived  of  that  eyesight  which  is 
the  chief  blessing  of  humanity,  I  inhabit  these  vaults, 
no  distant  neighbour  of  the  wild  animals  by  whom 
they  are  sometimes  occupied,  and  whose  cries  of  joy 
I  hear  when  unfortunate  victims  like  thyself  are  de- 
livered up  to  their  fury." 

"  Didst  thou  not  then  hear,"  said  Count  Robert,  in 
return,  "  a  warlike  guest  and  his  bride  conducted 
hither  last  night,  with  sounds  as  it  might  seem  ot 
bridal  music  7—0,  Brenhilda!  hast  thou,  so  young— 
so  beautiful— been  so  treacherously  done  to  death  by 
means  so  unutterably  horrible !"  .      ,     , 

"Think  not,"  answered  Ursel,  as  the  voice  had 
called  its  owner,  "  that  the  Greeks  pamper  their  wild 
beasts  on  such  lordly  fare.  For  their  enemies,  which 
term  includes  not  only  all  that  are  really  such,  but 
all  those  whom  they  fear  or  hate,  they  have  dun- 
geons whose  locks  never  revolve ;  hot  instruments 
of  steel,  to  sear  the  eyeballs  in  the  head ;  lions  and 
tigers,  when  it  pleases  them  to  make  a  speedy  end  of 
their  captives— but  these  are  only  for  the  male  pri- 
soners. While  for  the  women— if  they  be  young  and 
beautiful,  the  princes  of  the  land  have  places  in  their 
bed  and  bower ;  nor  are  they  empTbyed,  like  the  cap- 
tives of  Agamemnon's  host,  to  draw  water  from  an 
Argive  spring,  but  are  admired  and  adored  by_ those 
whom  fate  has  made  the  lords  of  their  destiny." 

"Such  shall  never  be  the  doom  of  Brenhilda! 
exclaimed  Count  Robert ;  "  her  husband  still  lives  to 
assist  her.  and  should  he  die,  she  knows  well  how 
to  follow  him  without  leaving  a  blot  in  the  epitaph 
of  either." 

The  captive  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  a  short 
pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Ursel's  voice. 
Stranger,"  he  said,  "  what  noise  is  that  1  hear  7 
"Nay,  1  hear  nothing,"  said  Count  Robert. 
"But  I  do,"  said  Ursel.     "The  cruel  deprivation 
of  my  eyesight  renders  mv  other  senses  more  acute."- 
"Disquiet  not   thyself 'about   the   matter,  fellow- 
prisoner,"  answered  the  Count,  "but  wait  the  event 
in  silence." 

Suddenly  a  lisht  arose  in  the  apartment,  lurid,  red, 
and  smokv.  The  knight  had  bethought  bin:  of  a 
flint  and  n'latch  which  he  usually  earned  about  luiii, 
and- with  as  little  noise  as  possible  had  lighted  the 
torch  by  the  bedside:  this  he  instantly  apphed  to  the 
curtains  of  the  bed,  which  being  of  thin  muslin,  were 
in  a  moment  in  flames.  The  knight  spning,  at  the 
same  instant,  from  his  bed.  The  tiger,  for  such  it 
was,  terrified  at  the  flame,  leaped  backwards  as  far 
as  his  chain  would  permit,  heedlessof  any  thing  save 
this  new  object  of  terror.  Count  Robert,  up'^n  this 
seized  on  a  massive  wooden  stool,  wh:cii  was  the 
onlv  offensive  weapon  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hand,  and,  marking  at  those  eyes  v,'hich  now  reflected 
the  blaze  of  fire,  and  which  had  recently  seemed  so 
appalling,  he  discharged  against  them  this  fragment 
of  ponderous  oak,  with  a  force  which  less  resembled 
human  stiength  than  the  impetus  with  which  an 
engine  hurls  a  stone.  He  had  employed  his  instant 
of  time  so  well,  and  his  aim  was  so  true,  that  the 
missile  went  right  to  the  mark  and  with  incredible 
force.  The  skull  uf  the  tiger,  which  might  be,  per- 
haps, somewhat  exaggerated  if  described  as  being  oi 
the  very  largest  size,  was  fractured  bv  the  blow,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  dagger,  which  had  fortu- 
nately been  left  with  him,  the  French  Count  de* 
spalched  the  monster,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  8e« 
him  grin  his  last,  and  roll,  in  the  agony  of  death, 
those  eyes  which  v\'ere  latelv  so  formidabio. 

Looking  around  him,  he  discovered,  by  the  light  ot 
the  fire  which  he  had  raised,  that  the  apartment  ;il 
which  he  now  lay  was  different  from  chat  in  whicij 
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he  had  gone  to  bed  overnight;  nor  could  there  be  a 
stronger  contrast  between  the  furniture  of  both,  than 
the  tiickering  half-burnt  remains  of  the  thin  mushn 
curtains,  and  the  strong,  bare,  dungeon-looking  walls 
of  the  room  itself,  or  the  very  serviceable  wooden 
stool,  of  which  he  had  made  such  good  use. 

The  knight  had  no  leisure  to  form  conclusions  upon 
Fuch  a  subject.  He  hastily  extinguished  the  fire, 
which  had,  indeed,  nothing  that  it  could  lay  hold  of, 
and  proceeded,  by  the  light  of  the  flambeaij,  to  exa- 
mine the  apartment,  and  its  means  of  entrance.  l! 
IS  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  he  saw  no  communi- 
cation with  the  room  of  Brenhilda,  which  convinced 
him  that  they  had  been  separated  the  evening  before 
under  pretence  of  devotional  scruples,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish some  rnost  villanous  design  upon  one  or 
both  of  them.  His  own  part  of  the  niglit's  adventure 
we  have  already  seen  ;  and  success  so  far,  over  so 
formidahie  a  danger,  gave  him  a  trembling  hope  that 
Brenhilda,  by  her  own  worth  and  valour,  would  be 
able  to  defend  herself  asainst  all  attacks  of  fraud  or 
force,  imtil  he  could  find  his  way  to  her  rescue.  "I 
should  have  paid  more  regard,"' he  said,  "to  Bohe- 
mond's  caution  last  night,  who,  I  think,  intimated  to 
nie  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoke  it  in  direct  terms, 
that  that  same  cup  of  wine  was  a  drugged  potion. 
But  then,  fie  upon  him  for  an  avaricious  hound  !  how 
was  it  possible  I  should  think  he  suspected  any  such 
thing,  when  he  spoke  not  out  like  a  man,  but,  for 
sheer  coldness  of  heart,  or  base  self-interest,  suffered 
me  to  run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  the  wily 
despot?" 

Here  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  same  quarter  as  be- 
fore. "Ho,  there!  Ho.  stranger!  Do  vou  live,  or 
have  you  been  mffrderea  ?  What  means  this  stifling 
smell  of  smoke?  For  God's  sake,  answer  him  who 
can  receive  no  information  from  eyes  closed,  alas,  for 
ever !" 

"  I  am  at  liberty,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  the  mon- 
ster destined  to  devour  me  has  groaned  his  last.  I 
would,  my  friend  Ursel.  since  such  is  thy  name,  thou 
hadst  the  advantage  of  thine  eves,  to  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  yonder  combat ;  it  had' been,  worth  thy  while, 
thoueh  thoit  shouldst  have  lost  them  a  minute  after- 
wards, and  it  would  have  grearlvadvantased  whoever 
shall  have  the  task  of  compiling  mv  histon'." 

While  he  gave  a  thought  I'd  that  vanity  which 
strongly  ruled  him,  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  some 


these  iron  bolts,  arid  preserving  the  knowledge  of  th» 
secret  from  the  prison-keepers.  Twenty  such  bolts, 
perhaps,  must  be  sawn  through,  ere  my  steps  shau 
approach  the  upper  air.  Wha7  prospect  is  there  that 
I  shall  have  strength  of  mind  sulBcient  to  continue 
the  task?  Yet,  credit  me,  noble  stranger,  I  rejoice 
in  ha\ing  been  thus  far  aiding  to  thy  deliverance ;  for 
if  Heaven  blesses  not,  in  any  farther  degree,  our 
aspirations  after  freedom,  we  ihay  still  be  a  comfort 
to  each  other  while  tyranny  permits  our  mutual  life." 

Count  Robert  looked  around,  and  shuddered  that 
a  human  being  should  talk  of  any  thing  approaching 
to  comfort,  connected  with  his  residence  in  what 
seemed  a  living  tomb.  Ursel's  dungeon  was  not 
above  twelve  feet  square,  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and 
strongly  built  in  the  walls  by  stones  which  the  chisel 
had  morticed  closely  together.  A  bed,  a  coarse  foot- 
stool, like  that  which  Robert  had  just  launched  at  the 
head  of  the  tiger,  and  a  table  of  equally  massive  ma- 
terials, Were  its  only  articles  of  furniture.  On  a  long 
stone,  above  the  bed,  were  these  few  but  terrible 
words: — "Zedekias  Ursel,  irnprisoned  here  on  the 

Ides  of  March,  a.  d. .     Died  and  interred  on  the 

spot" — A  blank  was  left  for  filling  up  the  period.  The 
figure  of  the  captive  could  hardly  be  discerned  amid 
the  wildncss  of  his  dress  and  dishabille.  The  hair  ol 
his  head,  uncut  and  uncombed,  descended  in  elf-locks, 
and  mingled  with  a  beard  of  extravagant  length. 

"  Look  on  me,"  said  the  captive,  "and  rejoice  that 
thou  canst  yet  see  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
iron-hearted  tyranny  can  reduPe  a  fellow-creature, 
both  in  mortal  existence  and  in  future  hope." 

"  Was  it  thoii,"  Said  Count  Robert,  whose  blood 
ran  cold  in  his  veins,  "  that  hadst  the  heart  to  spend 
thy  time  in  sawing  through  the  blocks  of  stone  by 
which  these  bolts  are  secured  ?" 

"Alas  !"  said  Ursel,  "what  could  a  blind  man  do? 
Busy  I  must  be,  if  I  would  preserve  my  senses. 
Great  as  the  labour  was,  it  was  to  me  the  task  of 
three  years;  nor  can  you  wonder  that  I  should  have 
devoted  to  it  my  whole  time,  when  I  had  no  other 
means  of  occupying  it.  Perhaps,  and  most  likely, 
my  dungeon  does  not  admit  the  distinction  of  day  ana 
night;  but  a  distant  cathedral  clock  told  me  how 
hour  after  hour  fled  away,  and  found  me  expending 
them  in  rubbing  one  stone  against  another.  Rut 
when  the  door  gave  way,  I  found  I  had  only  cut  an 

, _  ...  ^.. „  ^  I  access  into  a  prison  more  strong  than  that   which 

m<)de  ot  escape  from  the  dungeon,  for  by  that  means  i  held  me.    I  rejoice,  nevertheless,  since  it  has  brought 


oidy  miiiht  he  hope  to  recover  his  Countess.  At  last 
he  found  an  entrance  in  the  wall,  but  it  was  stronely 
locked  and  bolte/1.  "I  have  found  the  passage,"  he 
called  out ;  "  and  its  direction  is  the  same  in  which 
thj^  voice  IS  heard— But  how  shall  I  undo  the  door?" 

'  I'll  teach  thee  that  secret,"  said  Ursel.  "  I  would 
I  could  as  easily  unlock  each  bolt  that  withholds  us 
from  the  open  air;  but,  as  for  thv  seclusion  within 
the  dungeon,  heave  up  the  door  bv  main  sirenath, 
and  thou  shalt  lift  the  locks  to  a  place  where,  pushing 
then  the  door  from  thee,  the  fastenings  will  find  a 
grooved  passage  in  the  wall,  and  the  door  itself  will 
open.  Vs'oidd  that  I  could  indeed  see  thee,  not  onlv 
because,  b^ing  a  gallant  man,  thou  must  be  a  goodjv 
sight,  but  also  because  I  should  thereby  know  that  I 
wasnot  caverned  in  darkness  for  ever." 

While  he  spoke  thu.«,  the  Count  made  a  bundle  of 
his  armour,  from  which  he  missed  nothing  except 
his  sword,  Tranchefer,  and  then  proceeded  to  trv 
what  efforts  he  could  make,  according  to  the  blind 
man's  instructions,  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison- 
house.  Pushing  in  a  direct  line,  was,  he  soon  found, 
attended  with  no  effect;  but  when  he  apphed  his 
frigan"c  strength,  and  raised  the  door  as  high  as  it 
wouiQ  go,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
bolts  jielded,  though  reluctantly.  A  space  had  been 
cut  so  as  to  allow  them  to  move  out  of  the  socket 
into  which  they  had  been  forced  ;  and  without  the 
^»rn  of  a  key,  but  by  a  powerful  thrust  forwards,  a 
^■mall  passage  was  left  open.  The  knight  entered, 
[>e!iring  his  armour  in  his  hand. 

"I  hear  thee,"  said  Ursel,  "O  stranger!  and  am 
a  wire  thou  art  come  into  my  plac(!  of  captivity.  For 
iliree  ye,-irs  have  I  been  employed  in  cuttina  these 
Jir.ioves.  corresponduig  to  the  sockets  which  hold 


us  together,  given  thee  an  entrance  to  my  dungeon, 
and  me  a  companion  in  my  misery." 

"  Think  better  than  that,"  said  Count  Robert, 
"think  of  liberty — think  of  revenge  !  I  cannot  be- 
lieve such  unjust  treachery  will  end  successfully,  else 
needs  must  1  say,  the  heavens  are  less  just  than 
priests  tell  us  of.  How  art  thou  supphed  with  food 
in  this  dungeon  of  thine  ?" 

"  A  warder,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  who,  I  think,  un- 
derstands not  the  Greek  language — at  least  he  never 
either  answers  or  addresses  me— brings  a  loaf  and  a 
pitcher  of  water,  enough  to  supply  my  miserable  life 
till  two  days  are  past.  I  must,  therefore,  pray  that 
you  will  retire  for  a  space  into  the  next  prison,  so  that 
the  warder  may  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  we 
can  hold  correspondence  together." 

"  I  see  not,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  by  what  access 
the  barbarian,  if  he  is  one,  can  enter  my  dungeon 
without  passing  through  yours  ;  but  no  matter.  I  will 
retire  into  the  inner  or  outer  room,  whichever  it  hap- 
pens to  be,  and  be  thou  then  well  aware  that  the 
warder  will  have  some  one  to  grapple  with  ere  he 
leaves  his  prison-work  to-day.  Mean  while,  think 
thyself  dumb  as  thou  art  blind,  and  be  assured  that 
the  offer  of  freedom  itself  would  not  induce  me  to 
desert  the  cause  of  a  companion  in  adversity." 

"  Alas,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  listen  to  thy  pro- 
mi.ses  as  1  should  to  those  of  the  morning  gale,  which 
tells  me  that  the  sun  is  about  to  arise,  alihough  1 
know  that  I  at  least  shall  never  behold  it.  Thou  art 
one  of  those  wild  and  undespairing  knights,  whom 
for  so  many  years  the  west  of  F.urope  hath  sent  forth 
to  attempt  impossibilities,  and  from  thee,  therefore,  I 
cati  only  hope  for  such  a  fabric  of  relief  as  an  idle  boy 
would  blow  out  of  soap  bubbles." 
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"  Think  better  of  us,  old  nian,"  said  Count  Robert, 
rclinii:?;  "  at  least  let  iiie  die  with  my  Mood  warm, 
and  bei  eving  it  possible  for  me  to  lie  once  more  united 
to  my  beloved  Brenhildn." 

Si!  SHyins;,  he  retired  into  his  own  rell,  and  replaced 
tliedoiir,  so  that  the  operations  of  Ursel,  which  nideed 
were  only  such  as  three  years'  solitude  could  have 
achieved,  should  escape  observation  when  aaain  visit- 
ed by  the  warder.  "It  is  ill  luck,"  said  he,  when 
once  more  within  his  own  prison— for  that  in  which 
the  tifjcr  had  been  secured,  he  instinctively  concluded 
to  be  destined  for  him—"  It  is  ill  luck  that  I  had  not 
found  a  young  and  able  fellow-captive,  instead  of  one 
decrepit  by  imprisonment,  blind,  and  broken  ilown 
past  e.Kertion.  But  God's  will  be  done  !  I  will  not 
leave  behind  mc  the  noor  wretch  whom  I  have  found 
in  .ouch  a  condition,  tjiough  he  is  perfectly  unable  to 
as^  3t  me  in  accomplishing  my  escape,  and  is  rather 
more  likely  to  retard  it.  Mean  time,  before  we  put 
out  the  torch,  let  us  see,  if,  by  close  examination,  we 
can  discover  any  door  in  the  wall  save  that  to  the 
blind  man's  dungeon.  If  not,  I  niuih  suspect  that 
my  des  ent  has  been  made  througli  the  roof  That 
cup  of  wine— that  Muse,  as  they  called  it,  had  a 
taste  more  like  medicine  than  merry  companions' 
pledge." 

He  began  accordingly  a  strict  survey  of  the  walls, 
which  he  resolved  to  conclude  by  extinguishing  the 
torch,  that  he  might  take  the  person  who  should 
enter  his  dungeon  darkling  and  by  surprise.  For  a 
similar  reason,  he  dragged  into  the  darkest  corner  the 
carcass  of  the  tiger,  and  covered  it  with  the  remains 
of  the  bed-clothes,  swearing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  half  tiger  should  be  his  crest  in  future,  if  he  had  the 
fortune,  which  his  bold  heart  would  not  sufliir  him  to 
doubt,  of  getting  through  the  present  danger.  "  Hut," 
he  added,  "  if  these  necromantic  vassals  of  hell  shall 
raise  the  devil  upon  me,  what  shall  I  do  then?  And 
89  great  is  the  chance,  that  methinks  I  would  fain 
dispense  with  extinguishing  the  tlambLau.  Yet  it  is 
child'sh  for  one  dubbed  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Broken  Lances,  to  make  much  ditlerence  between 
a  light  room  and  a  dark  one.  Let  them  come,  as 
many  fiends  as  the  cell  can  hold,  and  we  shall  see  if 
we  receive  them  not  as  becomes  a  Christian  knight ; 
and  surely,  Our  Lady,  to  whom  I  was  ever  a  true 
votary,  will  hold  it  an  acceptable  sacrifice  that  I  tore 
myself  from  my  i^renhilda,  even  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, in  honour  of  her  advent,  and  thus  led  the  way 
for  our  woful  separation.  Fiends!  I  defy  ye  in  tlie 
body  as  in  the  spirit,  and  I  retain  the  remains  of  this 
flambeau  until  some  more  convenient  opportunity." 
He  dashed  it  against  the  wall  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
quietly  sat  down  in  a  corner,  to  watch  what  should 
next  happen. 

Thought  after  thought  chased  each  other  through 
his  mind.  His  confidence  in  his  wife's  fidelity,  and 
his  trust  in  her  uncommon  strength  and  activity, 
were  the  greatest  comforts  which,  he  had  ;  nor  could 
her  danger  present  itself  to  him  in  any  shape  so  terri- 
ble, but  that  he  found  consolation  in  these  reflections  : 
"  She  is  pure,"  he  said,  "as  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
heaven  will  not  abandon  its  own." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Strange  ape  of  man  !  who  loathes  thee  while  he  scorns  thee  ; 

Haifa  reproacli  to  us  anil  half  a  jest. 

Whal  fancies  can  be  ours  ere  we  have  pleasure 

In  vicwiH!?  our  own  form,  our  pride  and  passions, 

ReHected  in  a  shape  grotesque  as  tliine  '.-Anonymous. 

Count  Robert  or  Paris  having  ensconsed  him- 
•^If  behind  the  ruins  of  the  bed,  so  that  lui  could  not 
well  be  observed,  unless  a  strong  light  was  at  once 
flung  uoon  the  place  of  his  retreat,  waited  with  anx- 
iety how  and  in  what  manner  the  warder  of  thedun- 
ge.ui,  charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  food  to  the 
prisoners,  should  make  himself  visible;  nor  was  it 
long  ere  symptoms  of  his  approach  began  to  be  heard 
and  observed. 

A  light  was  partially  seen,  as  from  a   trap-door 

opening  in  the  roof,  and  a  voice  was  heard  to  utter 

these  words  in  Anglo-Saxon,  "  Leap,  sirrah;  come, 

00  delay  ;  leap,  my  good  Sylvan,  show  your  honour's 
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activity."  A  strange  chuckling  hoarse  voice,  in  a 
language  totally  umntellignble  to  Count  Robert,  was 
heard  to  respond,  as  if  disputing  the  orders  which 
were  received. 

"  What,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  ''  vou  must  con- 
test the  point,  must  you  ?  Nay,  if  thou  art  so  lazy, 
I  must  give  your  honour  a  ladder,  and  perhaps  a  kic-lc 
to  hasten  your  journey."  Something  then,  of  very 
great  size,  in  the  form  of  a  human  being,  jtiinped  down 
h-om  the  Irap-door,  though  the  height  might  be  above 
fourteen  feet.  This  figure  was  gigantic,  being  up- 
wards of  seven  feet  high.  In  its  left  hand  it  held  a 
torch,  and  in  its  right  a  skein  of  fine  silk,  which 
unwinding  itself  as  it  descended,  remained  unbroken, 
though  it  was  easy  to  conceive  it  could  not  have 
artbrded  a  creature  so  large  any  support  in  his  descent 
from  the  roof.  He  alighted  with  perfect  safety  and 
activity  upon  his  feet,  and,  as  if  rebounding  from  the 
floor,  he  sprung  upwards  again,  so  as  almost  -o  touch 
the  roof  In  this  last  gamband  the  torch  which  he 
bore  was  extinguished  ;  but  this  extraordinary  warder 
whirled  it  round  his  head  with  infinite  velocity,  so 
that  it  again  ignited.  The  bearer,  who  appeared  to 
intend  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  really  attained, 
by  approachin-',  as  if  cautiously,  its  left  hand  to 
the  flame  of  the  torch.  This  practical  experiment 
seemed  attended  with  consequejices  which  the  crea- 
ture had  not  expected,  for  it  howled  with  pain,  shak- 
ing the  burnt  hand,  and  chattering  as  if  bemoaning 
itself. 

"Take  heed  there,  Sylvanus  !"  said  tlie  same  voict 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  a  tone  of  rebuke.  "Ho, 
there!  mind  thy  duty.  Sylvan!  Carry  food  to  the 
bhnd  man,  and  stand  not  tiiere  to  play  thyself,  lest  I 
trust  thee  not  again  alone  on  such  an  errand !" 

The  creature  for  it  M'ould  have  been  rash  to  have 
termed  it  a  man— turning  its  eye  upwards  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  voice  came,  answered  with  a 
dreadful  grin  and  shaking  of  its  fist,  yet  presently 
began  to  undo  a  parcel,  and  rummage  in  the  pockets 
of  a  sort  of  jerkin  and  pantaloons  which  it  wore, 
seeking,  it  appeared,  a  hunch  of  keys,  which  at  length 
It  produced,  while  it  took  from  the  pocket  a  loaf  oi 
bread.  Heating  the  stone  of  the  wall,  it  affixed  the 
torcn  to  it  by  a  piece  of  wa.x,  and  then  cautiously 
looked  out  for  the  entrance  to  the  old  man's  dun- 
geon, which  it  opened  with  a  key  selected  from  the 
bunch.  Within  the  passage  it  seemed  to  look  for 
and  di-scover  the  handle  of  a  pump,  at  which  it  filled 
a  pitcher  that  it  bore,  and  bringing  back  the  frag- 
ments of  the  former  loaf,  and  remains  of  the  pitcher 
of  water,  it  eat  a  little,  as  if  it  wave  in  sport,  and  very 
soon  making  a  frightful  grimace,  flung  the  fragments 
away.  The  Count  of  Paris,  in  the  mean  while, 
watched  anxiously  the  proceedings  of  this  unknown 
animal.  His  first  thought  was,  that  the  creature, 
whose  limbs  were  so  much  larger  than  humanity, 
whose  grimaces  were  so  frightful",  and  whose  activity 
seenied  supernatural,  could  be  no  other  than  the  De- 
vil himself,  or  some  of  iiis  imps,  whose  situation  and 
office  in  those  gloomy  regions  seemed  by  no  means 
hard  to  conjecture.  The  human  voice,  however, 
which  he  had  heard,  was  less  that  of  a  necromancer 
conjuring  a  fiend,  than  that  of  a  person  giving  com- 
mands to  a  wild  animal,  over  whom  ne  had,  by 
traming,  obtained  a  great  superiority. 

"A  shame  on  it,"  said  the  Count,  "if  I  suffer  a 
comnion  jackanapes,— for  such  I  take  this  devil- 
seeming  beast  to  be,  although  twice  as  large  as  any 
of  its  fellows  whom  I  have  ever  seen, — to  throw  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining  daylight  and 
freedom!  Let  u-s  but  watch,  and  the  chance  is  that 
we  make  that  furry  gentleman  our  guide  to  the  upper 
regions. 

Mean  tim^,  the  creature,  which  rummaged  about 
everywhere,  at  length  discovered  the  body  of  the 
tiger,— touched  it,  stirred  it,  with  many  strange  mo- 
tions, and  seemed  to  lament  and  wonder  at  its  death. 
At  once  it  seemed  struck  with  the  idea  that  some 
one  must  have  slain  it,  and  Count  Robert  had  the 
mortification  to  .see  it  01  0^  more  select  the  key,  ani 
spring  towards  the  ilcvi  ^f  Uriel's  piison  with  siicj) 
alacrity,  that  had  it.  jvlJ^^|,(   !,€ji,  to  strangle  liui*. 
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It  would  have  accomplished  its  pjrpose  before  the 
III  (erference  of  Count  Robert  could  m  ve  prevented 
Its  revenge  taking  place.  Apparently,  however,  it 
reflected,  that  for  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory, 
tile  death  of  the  tigtr  coiild  not  be  caused  by  the  un- 
fortunate Ursel,  but  had  been  accomplished  by  some 
one  concealed  withm  the  outer  prison. 

Slowly  grumbllns,  therefore,  and  chattering  to 
Itself,  and  peeping  anxiously  into  every  corner,  the 
tremendous  creature,  so  like,  yet  so  very  unlike  to 
*lie  human  form,  came  stealing  along  the  walls, 
moving  whatever  he  thought  could  seclude  a  man 
from  his  observation.  Its  extended  legs  and  arms 
were  protruded  forward  with  great  strides,  and  its_ 
sliarp  eyes,  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  object  of 
its  search,  kept  prying,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
torch,  into  every  corner. 

Considering  the  vicinity  of  Alexius's  collection  of 
animals,  the  reader,  by  this  time,  can  have  little 
doubt  that  the  creature  in  question,  whose  appear- 
ance seemed  to  the  Count  of  Paris  sp  very  problem- 
atical, was  a  specimen  of  that  gigantic  species  of  ape 
— if  it  is  not  indeed  some  animal  more  nearly  allied 
to  ourselves — to  which,  I  believe,  naturalists  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Ourang  Outang.  This  crea- 
ture ditiers  from  the  rest  of  its  fraternity,  in  being 
comparatively  more  docile  and  serviceable :  and 
though  possessing  the  power  of  imitation  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  race,  yet  making  use  of  it  less 
in  mere  mockery,  than  in  the  desire  of  improvement 
and  instruction  perfectly  unknown  to  his  brethren. 
The  aptitude  which  it  possesses  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion, is  surprisingly  great,  and  probably,  if  placed  in 
a  favourable  situation,  it  might  admit  of  bein"  do- 
mesticated in  a  considerable  degree ;  but  such  advan- 
tages the  ardour  of  scientiiic  curiosity  has  never 
aliorded  this  creature.  The  last  we  have  heard  of 
was  seen,  we  believe,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra— it 
was  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  upwards  of  seven 
feet  high.  It  died  defending  desperately  its  innocent 
life  against  a  partv  of  Europeans,  who,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  might  have  better  employed  the  supe- 
riority which  their  knowledge  gave  them  oyer  the 
poor  native  of  the  forest.  It  was  probably  this  crea- 
ture, seldom  seen,  but  when  once  seen  never  forgot- 
ten, which  occasioned  the  ancient  belief  in  the  god 
Pan,  Vv'ith  his  sylvans  and'satyrs.  Nay,  but  for  the 
gift  of  speech,  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  of  the 
family  to  have  attained,  we  should  have  believed  the 
satyr  seen  by  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert  to  have 
belonged  to  this  tribe. 

We  can,  therefore,  the  more  easily  credit  the  annals 
which  attest  that  the  collection  of  natural  history  be- 
longing to  Alexius  Comiienus,  preserved  an  animal 
of  this  kind,  which  had  been  domesticated  and  re- 
claimed to  a  surprising  extent,  and  showed  a  degree 
of  intelligence  never  perhaps  to  be  attained  in  any 
other  case.  These  explanations  being  premised,  we 
return  to  the  thread  of  our  story. 

The  animal  advanced  with  long  noiseless  steps  ; 
its  shadow  on  the  wall,  when  it  held  the  torch  so  as 
to  make  it  visible  to  the  Frank,  forming  another 
fiend-resembling  mimicry  of  its  own  large  figure  and 
extravagant-looking  members.  Count  Robert  re- 
mained in  his  lurking-hoie,  m  no  hurry  to  begin  a 
strife,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the  end. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  man  of  the  woods  came  nigh, 
and  every  step  by  which  he  approached,  caused  the 
Count's  heart  to  vibrate  almost  audibly,  at  the  idea 
of  meeting  danger  of  a  nature  so  strange  and  new. 
At  length  the  creature  approached  the  bed— his  hide- 
ous eyes  were  fixed  on  those  of  the  Count ;  and,  as 
much  surprised  at  seeing  him  as  Robert  was  at  the 
meeting,  he  skipped  about  fifteen  paces  backwards 
«t  one  spring,  with  a  cry  of  instinctive  terror,  and 
then  advanced  on  tiptoe,  holding  his  torch  as  far  for- 
A'ara  as  he  could,  between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
fears,  as  r?*o  examine  him  at  the  safest  possible  dis- 
lanee.  Count  Robert  caught  up  a  fragment  of  the 
bedstead,  large  enough  !o  form  a  sort  of  club,  with 
which  he  menaced  the  native  of  the  wilds. 

Apparently  this  poor  (Teature's  education,  like  edu- 
ffiK'ujii  of  most  kinds,  had  not  been  acquired  without 
slows,  of  which  the  recollection  was  as  fresh  as  that 


of  the  lessons  which  they  enforced.  Sir  Robert  of 
Paris  was  a  man  at  once  to  discover  and  to  avaJ 
himself  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  finding  that  he 
possessed  a  degree  of  ascendency  over  his  enemy, 
which  he  had  not  suspected.  He  erected  his  warlike 
figure,  assumed  a  step  as  if  triumphant  in  the  lists, 
and  advanced  threatening  his  enemy  with  his  club, 
as  he  would  have  menaced  his  antagonist  with  the 
redoubtable  Tranchefer.  The  man  of  the  vvoijds,  on 
the  other  hand,  obviously  gave  way,  and  converted 
his  cautious  advance  into  a  retreat  no  less  cautious. 
Yet  apparently  the  creature  had  not  renounced  some 
plan  of  resistance  ;  he  chattered  in  an  angry  and  hos- 
tile lone,  held  out  his  torch  in  opposition,  and  seemed 
about  to  strike  the  crusader  with  it.  Count  Robert, 
however,  determined  to  take  his  opponent  at  advan 
tage,  while  his  fears  influenced  him,  and  for  this  pur 
pose  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  him  of  his  natu- 
ral superiority  in  strength  and  asylity,  which  his  sin 
gularform  showed  he  could  not  out  possess  over  the 
human  species.  A  master  of  his  weapon,  therefore, 
the  ("ount  menaced  his  savage  antagonist  with  a 
stroke  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  but  suddenly 
averting  the  blow,  struck  him  with  his  whole  force  on 
the  left  temple,  and  in  an  instant  was  kneeling  above 
him,  when,  drawing  his  dagger,  he  was  about  to  de- 
prive him  of  life. 

The  Ourang  Outang,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this 
new  weapon  with  which  he  was  threatened,  attempt- 
ed at  one  and  the  same  moment,  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  overthrow  his  antagonist,  and  wrench  the 
dagger  from  his  grasp.  In  the  first  attempt,  he 
would  probably  have  succeeded ;  and  as  it  was,  ho 
gained  his  knees,  and  seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  tlie 
struggle,  when  he  became  sensible  that  the  knight, 
drawing  his  poniard  shaiply  through  his  grasp,  had 
cut  his  paw  severely,  and  seeing  him  aim  the  tren- 
chant weapon  at  his  throat,  became  probably  aware 
that  his  enemy  had  his  life  at  command.  He  suHered 
himself  to  be  borne  backwards  without  further  re- 
sistance, with  a  deep  wailing  and  melancholy  cry, 
having  in  it  something  human,  which  excited  com- 
passion. He  covered  his  eyes  with  the  unvyounded 
hand,  as  if  he  would  have  hid  from  his  own  sight  the 
death  which  seemed  approaching  him. 

Count  Robert,  notwithstantling  his  military  frenzy, 
was,  in  ordinary  matters,  a  calm-tempered  and  mild 
man,  and  particularly  benevolent  to  the  lower  classes 
of  creation.  The  thought  rushed  tnrougb  his  mind, 
"  Why  take  from  this  unfortunate  monster  the  breath 
which  is  in  its  nostrils,  after  which  it  cannot  know 
another  existence'!  And  then,  may  it  not  be  some 
prince  or  knight  changed  to  this  grotesque  shape, 
that  it  may  help  to  guard  these  vaults,  and  the  won- 
derful adventures  that  attach  to  them  ?  Should  I  not, 
then,  be  guilty  of  a  crime  by  slaying  him,  when  he 
has  rendered  himself,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  which  he 
has  done  as  completely  as  his  transformed  figure  per- 
mits ;  and  if  he  be  actually  a  bestial  creature,  may  he 
not  have  some  touch  of  gratitudel  1  have  heard  the 
minstrels  sing  the  lay  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  I 
will  be  on  my  guard  with  him." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  above  the  man  of  the 
woods,  and  permitted  him  also  to  arise.  The  crea- 
ture seemed  sensible  of  the  clemency,  for  he  inu'ter- 
ed,  in  a  low  and  supplicating  tone,  which  seemed  at 
once  to  crave  for  mercy  and  to  return  thanks  for 
what  he  had  already  experienced.  He  wept  too,  ae 
he  saw  the  blood  dropping  from  his  wound,  and  with 
an  anxious  countenance,  which  had  more  of  I  he 
human  now  that  it  was  composed  into  an  expression 
of  pain  and  melancholy,  seemed  to  await  in  terroi 
the  ''ooin  of  a  being  more  powerful  than  himself. 

The  pocket  which  the  knight  wore  under  his 
armour,  capable  of  containing  but  few  things,  had, 
however,  some  vulnerary  balsam,  for  which  its 
owner  had  often  occasion,  a  little  lint,  and  a  small 
roll  of  linen;  these  the  knight  lookout,  and  motioned 
to  the  animal  to  hold  forth  his  wounded  hand.  The 
man  of  the  woods  obeyed  with  hesitation  and  re- 
luctance, and  Count  Robert  appl-ed  the  balsam  and 
the  dressings,  acquainting  his  patient,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice,  that  perhaps  he  did 
wrong  in  putting  to  his  use  a  balsam  compouaJcd 
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for  the  service  <jf  the  noblest  knij,'hts  ;  but  that,  if  he 
saw  the  least  sign  of  liis  niiikiug  an  iiiigrnreful  use  of 
tlie  beac/it  he  hud  conferred,  he  woidd  bury  I  lie  dag- 
ger, of  wliich  he  had  felt  the  etiicacy,  to  the  very 
handle  in  his  body. 

The  Svlvan  looked  fixedly  upon  Count  Robert, 
almost  as  if  he  uiiderslood  the  language  used  to  him, 
and,  making  one  of  its  native  murmurs,  it  stooped  to 
the  earth,  kissed  the  feet  of  the  knight,  and,  embra- 
cing his  knees,  seemed  to  swear  to  bun  eternal  grati- 
tude and  fidelity.  Accordingly,  when  the  Count 
retired  to  the  bed  and  assumed  his  arniour,  to  await 
the  re-opemng  of  the  trap-door,  the  animal  sat  down 
by  his  side,  directing  his  eyes  in  the  line  with  his,  and 
eeemed  quietly  to  wait  till  tlie  door  should  open. 

After  waiting  about  an  hour,  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  the  wild  man 
plucked  tne  Frank  by  the  cloak,  as  if  to  call  his 
attention  to  what  was  about  to  happen.  The  same 
voice  which  had  before  spoken,  wa.s,  after  a  whistle 
or  tsvo,  heard  to  call,  "  Sylvan,  Sylvan !  where 
loitLTest  thou  1  Come  instantly,  or,  by  the  rood,  thou 
6halt  abye  thy  sloth  !" 

The  poor  monster,  as  Trinculo  might  have  called 
him,  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  liie  meaning  of  this 
threat,  and  showed  his  sense  of  it  by  pressing  close 
to  the  side  of  Count  Robert,  making  at  the  same  time 
a  kind  of  whining,  entreating,  it  would  seem,  (he 
knight's  protection.  Forgetting  the  great  improba- 
bility there  was  even  in  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
creature  could  understand  him.  Count  Robert  said, 
"Why,  my  friend,  thou  hast  already  learned  the 
principal  court  prayer  of  this  country,  by  which  men 
entreat  permission  to  speak  and  live.  Fear  nothing, 
poor  creature— I  am  thy  protector." 

"Sylvan!  what,  ho!"  said  the  voice  again; 
"  whom  hast  thou  got  for  a  companion  ?— some  of  the 
fiends,  or  ghosts  of  murdered  men,  who  they  say  are 
frequent  in  these  dungeons']  or  dost  tluju  converse 
with  the  old  blind  rehel  Grecian?— or,  finally,  is  it 
true  that  men  say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  talk  intel- 
ligibly when  thou  wilt,  and  only  gibberest  and  chat- 
terest  for  fear  thou  art  sent  to  vvork  7  Couie,  thou 
lazy  rascal !  thou  shalt  have  the  advantage  of  the 
ladder  to  ascend  by,  though  thou  needst  it  no  more 
than  a  daw  to  ascend  the  steeple  of  the  C;ithed-al  of 
St.  Sophia.*  Come  along  then,"  he  said,  putting  a 
ladder  down  the  trap-door,  "  and  put  me  not  to  the 
trouble  of  descending  to  fetch  thee,  else,  by  St.  Swi- 
thln,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  thee.  Come  alonsr. 
therefore,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  for  once  I  shall 
Bpare  the  whip." 

The  animal,  apparently,  was  moved  by  this  rheto- 
ric, for,  with  a  doleful  look,  which  Count  Robert  saw 
by  means  of  the  nearly  extinguished  torch,  beseemed 
to  bid  him  farewell,  and  to  creep  away  towards  the 
ladder  with  the  same  excellent  gjod-will  wherewith 
a  condemned  criminal  performs  the  like  evolution. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  Count  look  angry,  and  shake 
the  formidable  dagger,  than  the  intelligent  animal 
eeemed  at  once  to  take  his  resolution,  and  clenching 
his  hands  firmly  together  in  the  fashion  of  one  who 
has  made  up  his  mmd,  he  returned  from  the  ladder's 
foot,  and  drew  up  behind  Count  Robert, — with  the 
air.  however,  cf  a  deserter,  who  feels  himself  but  little 
at  home  wiieii  called  into  the  field  against  his  an- 
cient commander. 

In  a  short  time  the  warder's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  despairing  of  the  sylvan's  voluntary 
return,  he  resolved  to  descend  in  quest  of  him.  Dovv-n 
the  ladder  he  came,  a  bundle  of  keys  in  one  hand, 
the  other  assisting  his  descent,  and  a  sort  of  dcirk 
lantern,  whose  bottom  was  so  fashioned  that  he 
could  Wear  it  upon  his  head  like  a  hat.  He  had 
scarce  a  ijt  on  the  floor,  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  ner/ous  arms  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  At  first 
ihe  warder's  idea  was,  that  he  was  seized  by  the  re- 
cusant Sylvan. 

"  How  now,  villain  !"  he  said  ;  "  let  me  go,  or  thou 
ehalt  die  the  death." 

"Thou  diest  thyself,'"  said  the  Count,  who,  be- 
tween tlie  surprise  and  his  own  skill  in  wrestling, 
fclt  fully  his  advantage  in  the  struggle. 

•  Now  the  cliief  mosque  of  the  Oltuniiin  capital. 


"Treason!  treason!"  cried  thew'arder,  hearing 
by  the  voice  that  a  stranger  had  mingled  in  the  con- 
test;  "help,  ho!  above  there  I  help,  Hereward— Va- 
rangian ! — .-^nglo- Saxon,  or  whaiever  accursed  name 
thou  cnllest  thyself!" 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  irresistible  grasp  of  Count 
Robert  seized  his  throat,  and  choked  his  utter  nica 
They  fell  heavily,  the  jailer  undermost,  upon  the 
tioor  of  the  dungeon,  and  Robert  of  Paris,  the  neces- 
sity of  whose  case  excused  the  action,  plunged  his 
da.^ger  in  the  throat  of  the  uiifortiinale.  Just  as  he 
dill  so,  a  noise  of  armour  was  heard,  and,  rattling 
down  the  ladder,  our  acquaintance  Hereward  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon.  The  light,  which  had 
rolled  from  the  head  of  the  warder,  continued  to 
show  him  streaming  with  blood,  and  in  the  death- 
grasp  of  a  stranger.  Hereward  hesitated  not  to  fly 
to  his  assistance,  and,  seizing  upon  the  Count  of 
Paris  at  the  same  advantage  which  that  knight  had 
gained  over  his  own  adversary  a  moment  before,  held 
him  forcibly  down  with  his  face  to  the  earth. 

Count  Robert  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  that 
military  age;  but  then  so  was  the  Varangian  ;  and 
save  that  the  latter  had  obtained  a  decided  advan- 
tage by  having  his  antagonist  beneath  him,  it  could 
not  certainly  have  been  conjectured  which  way  the 
combat  was  to  go. 

"Yield!  as  your  own  jargon  goes,  rescue  or  no 
rescue,"  said  the  Varangian,  "or  die  on  the  point  ol 
my  dagger !" 

"A  French  Count  never  yields,"  answered  Robert, 
who  began  to  conjecture  with  what  sort  of  person  he 
was  engaged,  "above  all  to  a  vagabond  slave  like 
thee !"  With  this  he  made  an  effort  to  rise,  so  sud- 
den, so  strong,  so  powerful,  that  he  had  almost 
freed  himself  from  the  Varangian's  grasp,  had  not 
Hereward,  by  a  violent  exertion  of  his  great  strength, 
preserved  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  raised 
his  poniard  to  end  the  strife  for  ever:  but  a  loud 
chuckling  laugh  of  an  unearthly  sound  was  at  this 
instant  heard.  The  Varangian's  extended  arm  was 
seized  with  vigour,  while  a  rough  arm,  embracing  his 
throat,  turned  him  over  on  his  back,  and  gave  tlie 
French  Count  an  opportunity  of  sprinang  up. 

"Death  to  thee,  wretch!"  said  the  Varangian, 
scarce  knowing  whom  he  threatened;  but  the  nian 
of  the  woods  apparently  had  an  awful  recollection  of 
the  prowess  of  human  beings.  He  fled,  therefore, 
s.viftly  up  the  ladder,  and  left  Hereward  and  his  de- 
liverer to  fight  it  out  with  what  success  chance  might 
determine  between  them. 

The  circumstances  seemed  to  argue  a  desperate 
combat;  both  were  tall,  strong,  and  courageous,  both 
had  defensive  armour,  and  the  fatal  and  desperate 
poniard  was  their  only  offensive  weapon.  They 
paused  facing  each  other,  and  examined  eagerly  into 
their  respective  means  of  defence  before  hazarding  a 
blow,  which,  if  it  missed,  its  attaint  would  certainly 
be  fatally  requited.  During  this  deadly  pause,  a 
gleam  shone  from  the  trap-door  above,  as  the  wild 
and  alarmed  visage  of  the  man  of  the  woods  was 
seen  peering  down  by  the  light  of  a  newly  kindled 
torch  which  he  held  as  low  into  the  dungeon  as  he 
well  could. 

"Fis'ht  bravely,  comrade,"  said  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,  for  we  no  longer  battle  in  private;  this  re- 
spectable person  having  chosen  to  constitute  himself 
judge  of  the  field." 

Hazardous  as  his  situation  was,  the  Varangian 
looked  up,  and  was  .so  struck  with  the  wild  and  ter- 
rifit,d  expression  which  the  creature  had  ass'imed, 
and  tlij  strife  between  curiosity  and  terror  which  itg 
grotesque  features  exhibited,  that  he  could  not  hohi 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Sylvan  is  among  those."  said  Herewaid,  "  who 
would  rather  hold  the  candle  to  a  darce  so  formida- 
ble than  join  in  it  himself." 

"  Is  there  then,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  any  absolute 
necessity  that  thou  and  I  perform  this  dance  at 
all?" 

"None  but  our  own  pleasure,"  answered  Heie- 
ward,  "for  I  suspect  there  is  not  between  us  any  legi- 
timate cause  of  quarrel  demanding  to  be  fougiit  out 
in  such  a  place,  and  before  such  a  spectator.    Thou 
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art,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  bold  Frank,  who  was  yes- 
ternight imprisoned  in  this  place  with  a  tiger,  chamed 
within  no  (hstant  spring  of  his  bed  ?" 
"I  am,"  answered  the  Count. 
"  .Ind  where  is  the  animal  who  was  opposed  to 
thee?" 

"He  lies  vonder,"  answered  the  Count,  never 
asain  to  be  the  object  of  more  terror  than  the  deer 
whom  he  may  have  preyed  on  in  his  day."  He 
pointed  to  the  body  of  the  tiger,  which  Hereward  ex- 
amined by  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  already  men- 
tioned. 

"And  this,  then,  was  thy  handiwork?'  said  the 
wondering  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Sooth  to  say  it  was"— answered  the  Count,  with 
indifference. 

"And  thou  hast  slain  my  comrade  of  this  strange 
watch?"  said  the  Varangian. 

"  Mortally  wounded  him  at  the  least,"  said  Count 
Robert.  ,    , , 

"  With  vour  patience,  I  will  be  beholden  to  you  for 
a  moment's  truce,  while  I  examine  his  wound,"  said 
Hereward.  m  i-  i      j  .. 

"Assuredlv,"  answered  the  Count;  blighted  be 
the  arm  which  strikes  a  foul  blow  at  an  open  antago- 
nist !"  ,  •         I      1- 

Without  demanding  further  security,  the  Varan- 
gian quitted  his  posture  of  defence  and  precaution, 
and  set  himself,  by  the  assistance  of  the  dark  lantern, 
to  examine  the  wound  of  the  first  \yarder  who  ap- 
peared on  the  field,  who  seemed,  by  his  Roman  mili- 
tary dress,  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  bands  called  Immor- 
tals. He  found  him  in  the  death  agony,  but  still  able 
to  speak.  . 

"  So,  Varangian,  thou  art  come  at  last,  and  it  is  to 
thv  sloth  or  treachery  that  I  am  to  impute  my  fate  ?— 
Nav,  answer  me  not !— The  stranger  struck  me  over 
the'collar-bone— had  we  lived  long  together,  or  met 
often,  I  had  done  the  like  by  thee,  to  wine  out  the 
memory  of  certain  transactions  at  the  Golden  Gate. 
Iknow'theuse  of  the  knife  too  well  to  doubt  the 
effect  of  a  blow  aimed  over  the  collar-bone  bv  so 
strona:  a  hand— I  feel  it  coming.  The  Inimortal,  so 
called,  becomes  now,  if  priests  say  true,  an  immor- 
tal indeed,  and  Sebastes  of  Mviilene's  bow  is  broken 
ere  his  quiver  is  half  emptied.' 

The  robber  Greek  sunk  back  in  Hereward's  arms, 
and  closed  his  life  with  a  groan,  which  was  the  last 
sound  he  uttered.  The  Varangian  laid  the  body  at 
lenirth  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

"This  is  a  perplexed  matter"— he  said ;  "  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  called  upon  to  put  to  death  a  brave  nian, 
although  my  national  enemy,  because  lie  hath  killed  a 
miscreant  who  wasprivately  meditating  my  own  mur- 
der. Neither  is  this  a  place  ur  a  light  by  w'hich  to 
fight  as  becomes  the  champions  of  two  nations.  Let 
tlfat  quarrel  be  stili  for  the  present.— How  say  you 
then,  noble  sir,  if  we  adjourn  the  present  dispute  lill 
we  effect  your  deliverance  from  the  dungeons  of  the 
Blacquernal,  and  your  restoration  to  your  own  friends 
and  followers?  If  a  poor  Varancian  should  be  of 
service  to  you  is  this  matter,  would  you,  when  it  was 
settled,  refuse  to  meet  him  in  fair  fight,  with  your 
national  weapons  or  his  own  ?" 

"If,"  said  Count  Robert,  "whether  friend  or  enemy, 
thou  wilt  extend  thy  assistance  to  my  wife,  who  is 
also  imprisoned  somewhere  in  this  inhospitable 
palace,  be  assured,  that  whatever  be  thv  rank,  \yhat- 
ever  be  thy  country,  whatever  be  thy  condition, 
Robert  of  Paris  will,  at  thy  choice,  proffer  thee  his 
riglit  hand  in  friendsnip,  or  raise  it  against  thee  in 
fair  and  manly  battle — a  strife  not  of  hatred,  but  of 
honour  ami  esteem  ;  and  this  I  vow  by  the  soul  of 
Charlemagne,  my  ancestor,  and  by  the  shrine  of  my 
patroness,  Our  Lady  cf  the  Broken  Lances." 

"  Knough  said,''  replied  Hereward.  "  I  am  as 
much  boiincr  to  the  assistance  of  your  Lady  Coun- 
tess, being  a  poor  exile,  as  if  1  were  the  first  in  the 
ranks  of  chivalry;  for  if  any  thing  canniake  the 
cause  of  worth  and  bravery  yel  more  obligatory,  it 
must  be  its  being  united  with  that  of  a  helpless  and 
sutliring  female." 

"  1  ouuht,"  said  Cou""  Robert,  "to  be  here  silent, 
wi'.hou?  loading  thy  generosity  with  farther  requests ; 


yet  thou  art  a  man,  vrhoro,  if  fortune  has  not  smiled 
at  thy  birth,  by  ordaining  thee  to  be  born  within  the 
ranks  of  noblesse  and  knighthooil,  yet  Providence 
hath  done  thee  more  justice  by  giving  thee  a  more 
gallant  heart  than  is  always  possessed,  I  fear,  by 
those  who  are  inwoven  in  the  gayest  wreath  of  chi- 
valry. There  hngers  here  in  these  dungeons,  for  I 
cannot  say  he  lives — a  blind  old  man,  to  whom  for 
three  years  every  thing  beyond  his  prison  has  been  a 
universal  blot.  His  food  is  bread  and  water,  his  in- 
tercourse limited  to  the  conversation  of  a  sulleii 
warder,  and  if  death  can  ever  come  as  a  deliverer,  it 
must  be  to  this  dark  old  man.  What  sayst  thou  ? 
Shall  he,  so  unutterably  miserable,  not  profit  by  per- 
haps the  only  opportunity  of  freedom  that  may  ever 
occur  to  him?" 

■'  By  St.  Dunstah,"  answered  the  Varangian, 
"thou  keepest  over  truly  the  oath  thou  hast  taken 
as  a  redresser  of  wronss  !  Thine  own  case  is  well 
nigh  desperate,  and  inou  art  willing  to  make  it 
utterly  so  by  uniting  with  it  that  of  every  unhappy 
person  whom  fate  throws  in  thy  way  !" 

"The  more  of  human  misery  we  attempt  to  re- 
lieve," said  Robert  of  Paris,  "  the  more  we  shall 
carry  with  us  the  blessing  of  our  merciful  saints, 
and  Our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  wlio  views 
with  so  much  pain  every  species  of  human  suffering 
or  misfortune,  save  that  which  occuis  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  list.  But  come,  valiant  Anglo- 
Saxon,  resolve  me  on  my  request  as  speedily  as  tnou 
canst.  There  is  something  in  thy  face  of  candour 
as  well  as  sense,  and  it  is  with  no  small  confidence 
that  I  desire  to  see  us  set  forth  in  quest  of  niy  be- 
loved Countess,  who,  wdien  her  deliverance  is  once 
achieved,  will  be  a  powerful  aid  to  ub  in  recovering 
that  of  others." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  Varangiaii ;  "  we  will 
proceed  in  quest  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda;  and  if, 
on  recovering  her,  vve  find  ourselves  strong  enough 
to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  dark  old  man,  niv 
cowardice,  or  want  of  compassion,  shall  never  stop 
the  attempt." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

'Tis  sfranee  that,  in  llie  dark  isulphureous  mine, 

Wlinri'  \\  ilcl  nmbituin  pjles  its  niirninp  stores 

Ofslunilierin!;  liiuniter.  Love  wiU  inter|iose 

His  liny  Idrrfi.  anci  cause  llie  stern  explosion 

To  bursl,  when  the  deviser's  least  :iwire.—Aitonymous. 

Abovt  noon  of  the  same  day,  Agelastes  met  with 
.A.chillts  Tatius,  tlie  commander  of  the  Varangiaii 
guard,  in  those  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  temple  in 
which  we  formerly  mentioned  Hereward  having  had 
an  interview  with  the  phiiosoplicr.  Thev  met,  as  it 
seemed,  in  a  very  different  humour.  Tatius  was 
gloomy,  melancholy,  and  downcast;  while  the  phi- 
losopher maintained  the  calm  indifference  which 
procured  for  him,  and  in  some  sort  deserved,  the 
title  of  the  Elephant.  "Thou  blenchest.  .Achillea 
Tatius,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  now  that  iliou  hast 
frankly  opposed  thyself  to  all  the  dangers  which 
stood  between  thee  and  greatness.  Thou  art  like 
the  idle  boy  who  turned  the  mill-stream  upon  the 
machine,  and  that  done,  instead  of  making  a  proper 
use  of  it,  was  terrified  at  seeing  it  in  motion." 

"Thou  dost  me  wrong,  Agelastes,"  answered  the 
.\colyte,  "foul  svrong;  I  am  but  like  the  mariner, 
who,  although  determined  upon  his  voyape,  yet  can- 
not foibear  a  sorrowing  glance  at  the  shore,  before 
he  parts  with  it,  it  may  oe  forever." 

"It  may  have  been  right  to  think  of  this,  but  par- 
don me,  valiant  Tatius,  when  I  tell  you  the  account 
should  liave  been  made  up  before  ;  and  the  f^randsor. 
of  Alguric  tlie  Hun  ought  to  have  computen  ciiances 
and  consequences  ere  lie  stretched  his  hand  to  his 
master's  diadem." 

"  Hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake,''  said  Tatius,  looking 
round  ;  "  that  thou  knowest,  is  a  secret  between  out 
two  selves  ;  for  if  IN'icephurus,  the  Ca'sar,  should 
learn  it,  where  were  we  and  our  conspiracy  T' 

"Our  bodies  on  the  gibbet,  probably,"  answered 
Agelastes  "  and  our  souls  divo.-ced  from  tin.  ui,  and 
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in  the  way  of  (discovering  the  secre's  which  thou  hast 
hitherto  taken  upon  trust." 

"Well,"  said  Achilles,  _'|an(l  should  not  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  possibility  of  this  fate  render  us 
cautious  V 

"Cautious  men  if  you  will,"  answered  Agelastes, 
"  but  not  timid  children." 

"  Stone  walls  can  hear" — said  the  Follower  lower- 
ing his  viiice.  "Dionysius  the  tyrant,  I  have  read, 
had  an  Ear  which  conveyed  to  him  the  secrets 
spoken  within  his  state-prison  at  Syracuse." 

"And  that  F,ar  is  still  stationary  at  Syracuse," 
Baid  the  philosopher.  "Tell  me,  my  most  simple 
friend,  art  ihou  afraid  it  has  been  transported  hither 
in  one  night,  as  the  Latins  believe  of  Our  Lady's 
house  of  Loretto  7"     ^ 

"  No,"  answered  Allies,  "  but  in  an  affair  so  im- 
portant too  much  caution  cannot  be  used." 

"  Well,  thou  most  cautious  of  candidates  for  empire, 
and  most  cold  of  military  leaders,  know  that  the 
Cajsar,  deeming,  I  thin^k,  that  thete  is  no  chance  of 
the  empire  falling  to  any  one  but  himself,  hath  taken 
in  his  head  to  consider  his  succession  to  Alexius  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  the  election  takes  place. 
In  consequence,  as  matters  of  course  are  usually  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  he  has  left  all  thoughts  of  securing 
his  interest  upon  this  material  occasion  to  thee  and 
to  me,  while  the  foolish  voluptuary  hath  himself  run 
mad— fur  what  think  you  ?  Something  between  man 
and  woman — female  in  her  lineaments,  her  limbs, 
and  a  part  at  least  of  her  garments  ;  but,  so  help  me 
St.  George,  most  masculine  in  the  rest  of  her  attire, 
in  her  propensities,  and  in  her  exercises." 

"The  Amazonian  wife  thou  meanest,"  said  Achilles, 
"of  that  iron-handed  Frank,  who  dashed  to  pieces 
last  night  the  golden  lion  of  Solomon  with  a  blow  of 
his  fisf:  By  St.  George,  the  least  which  can  come 
of  such  an  amour  is  broken  bones." 

"That,"  said  Agelastes,  "is  not  quite  so  improba- 
ble as  that  Dionysius's  Ear  should  fly  hither  from 
Syracuse  in  a  single  night;  but  he  is  presumptuous 
in  respect  of  the  influence  which  his  supposed  good 
looks  have  gained  him  among  the  Grecian  dames." 

"  He  was  too  presumptuous,  I  suppose,"  said 
Achilles  Tatius,  "  to  make  a  proiiT  allowance  for  his 
situation  as  Caesar,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being 
Emperor." 

"Mean  time,"  said  Agelastes,  "I  have  promised 
him  an  interview  with  his  Bradamante,  who  may  per- 
haps reward  his  tender  epithets  of  Zoe  kai  pnyche,* 
by  divorcing  his  amorous  soul  from  his  unrivalled 
person." 

"Mean  time,"  said  the  Follower,  "  thou  obtainest, 
I  conclude,  such  orders  and  warrants  as  the  Caesar 
can  give  for  the  furtherance  of  our  plot  f 

"Assuredly,"  said  Agelastes,  "it  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lost.  This  love  fit,  or  mad  fit,  has  blinded 
him;  and  without  exciting  too  much  attention  to  the 
progress  of  the  plot,  we  can  thus  in  safety  conduct 
matters  our  own  way,  without  causing  malevolent 
remarks  ;  and  though  I  am  conscious  that,  in  doing 
BO,  I  act  somewhat  at  variance  with  my  age  and  cha- 
racter, yet  the  end  being  to  convert  a  worthy  Fol- 
lower into  an  Imperial  Leader,  I  shame  me  not  in 
procuring  that  interview  with  the  lady,  of  which  the 
Caesar,  as  they  term  him,  is  so  desirous. — What  pro- 
gress, mean  while,  hast  thou  made  vvith  the  Varan- 
gians, who  are,  in  respect  of  execution,  the  very  arm 
of  our  design  1" 

"  Scarce  so  good  as  I  could  wish,"  said  Achilles 
Tatius  ;  "  vet  I  nave  made  sure  of  some  two  or  three 
Bcore  of  those  whom  I  found  most  accessible ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  when  the  Cassar  is  set  aside, 
their  cry  will  be  for  Achilles  Tatius." 

"And  what  of  the  gallant  who  assisted  at  our  pre- 
lections ?"  said  Agelastes ;  "  your  Edward,  as  Alexius 
termed  him  ?" 

"  I  have  made  no  impression  upon  him,"  said  the 
Follower ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  he  is  one  whom 
his  comrades  think  well  of,  and  would  gladly  follow. 
Mean  time  I  have  placed  him  as  an  additional  senti- 
nel upon  the  iron-witted  Count  of  Paris,  whoni,  both 
baving  an  inveterate  love  of  battle,  he  is  very  likely  to 
•  "Life  and  Soul." 


put  to  death;  and  if  it  is  afterwards  challenged  by  th« 
crusaders  as  a  cause  of  war,  it  is  only  delivering  vip 
the  Varangian,  whose  personal  hatred  will  nei  ds  be 
represented  as  having  occasioned  the  catastrophe. 
All  this  being  prepared  beforehand,  how  and  when 
sliall  we  deal  with  the  Emperor'?" 

"  For  that,"  said  Agelastes,  "  we  must  consult  the 
Caesar,  who,  although  his  expected  happiness  of  to- 
day is  not  more  certain  than  the  state  prefernienc  tha' 
he  expects  to-morrow,  and  although  his  ideas  are 
much  more  anxiously  fixed  upon  his  success  \yith  thia 
said  Countess  than  his  succession  to  the  empire,  will, 
nevertheless,  eKpect  to  be  treated  as  the  head  of  the 
entei-prise  for  accelerating  the  latter.  But.  to  speak 
my  opinion,  valiant  Tatius,  to-morrow  will  be  the  last 
day  that  Alexius  shall  hold  the  reins  of  empire." 

Let  me  know  for  certain,"  said  the  Follower.  "  aa 
soon  as  thou  canst,  that  I  may  warn  our  brethren, 
who  are  to  have  in  readiness  the  insurgent  citizens, 
and  those  of  the  Immortals  who  are  combined  with 
us,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  and  in  readiness 
to  act — And,  above  all,  tha:  I  may  disperse  upon  dis- 
tant guards  such  Varang.  ms  as  I  cannot  trust." 

"Rely  upon  me,"  said  Agelastes,  "for  the  most 
accurate  information  and  instructions,  so  soon  as  I 
have  seen  Nicephorus  Briennius.  One  word  permit 
me  to  ask — In  what  manner  is  the  wife  of  the  Ca2sai 
to  be  disposed  of?" 

"Somewhere,"  said  the  Follower,  "where  I  can 
never  be  compelled  to  hear  more  of  her  history.  Were 
it  not  for  that  nightly  pest  of  her  lectures,  I  could  be 
good-natured  enough  to  take  care  of  her  destiny  my- 
self, and  teach  her  the  difference  betwixt  a  real  em- 
peror and  this  Briennius,  who  thinks  so  much  of  him- 
self." So  saying  they  separated  ;  the  Follower  elated 
in  look  and  manner  considerably  above  what  he  had 
been  when  they  met. 

Agelastes  looked  after  his  companion  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  goes  a  fool,  whose 
lack  of  sense  prevents  his  eyes  from  being  dazzled  by 
the  torch  which  cannot  fail  to  consume  hini.  A  hall- 
bred,  half-acting,  half-thinking,  half-daring  caitifij 
whose  poorest  thoughts— and  those  which  deserve 
tliat  name  must  be  poor  indeed — are  not  the  produce 
of  his  own  understanding.  He  expects  to  circum yent 
the  fiery,  haughty,  and  proud  Nicephorus  Briennius  ! 
If  he  does  so,  it  will  not  be  by  his  own  policy,  and 
still  less  by  his  valour.  Nor  shall  Anna  Comnena. 
the  soul  pf  wit  and  genius,  be  chained  to  such  an  un- 
imaginative log  as  yonder  half  barbarian.  No — she 
shall  have  a  husband  of  pure  Grecian  extraction,  and 
well  stored  with  that  learning  which  was  studied 
when  Rome  was  great,  and  Greece  illustrious.  Nor 
will  it  be  the  least  charm  of  the  Imperial  throne,  that 
it  is  partaken  by  a  partner  whose  personal  studies 
have  taught  her  to  esteem  and  value  those  of  tha 
Emperor."  He  took  a  step  or  two  with  conscious 
elevation,  and  then,  as  conscience-checked,  he  added, 
in  a  suppressed  voice,  "But  then,  if  Anna  were  des- 
tined for  Empress,  it  follows  of  course  that  Alexius 
must  die — no  consent  could  be  trusted  to.— And  what 
then  ?— the  death  of  an  ordinary  man  is  indifferent, 
when  it  plants  on  the  throne  a  philosopher  and  a  his- 
torian :  and  at  what  tinie  were  the  possessors  of  the 
empire  curious  to  inquire  when  or  by  whose  agency 
their  predecessors  died  1 — Diogenes !  Ho,  Diogenes ! 
The  slave  did  not  imnied'iately  come,  so  that  Age- 
lastes, wrapt  in  the  anticipation  of  his  greatness,  had 
time  to  addafew  more  words — "Tush — I  must  reckon 
with  Heaven,  sav  the  priests,  for  many  things,  so  I 
will  throw  this  also  into  the  account.  The  death  of 
the  Emperor  may  be  twenty  ways  achieved  without 
my  having  the  blame  of  it.  The  blood  which  we  have 
shed  may  spot  our  hand,  if  closely  regarded,  but  it 
shall  scarce  stain  our  fjrehead."  Diogenes  here  en- 
tered—" Has  the  Frank  lady  been  removed  7"  said 
the  philosopher. 

The  slave  signified  his  assent. 

"  How  did  she  bear  her  removal?" 

"As  authorized  by  your  lordship,  indifferently  well. 
She  had  resented  her  separation  from  her  husband, 
and  her  being  detained  in  the  palace,  and  comnii'.tea 
some  violence  upon  the  slaves  of  the  Household, 
several  of  whom  were  said  to  be  slain,  althougn  ha 
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perhaps  ought  only  lo  reai  sorely  fristhtened.  She 
recognised  me  at  once,  and  when  I  told  her  that  1 
came  to  offer  her  a  day's  retirement  in  your  own 
lodijina:?,  until  it  should  be  in  your  power  to  achieve 
the  lileration  of  her  husband,  she  at  once  consented, 
nnd  I  deposited  her  in  the  secret  Cytherean  garden- 
house." 

"  Admirably  done,  my  faithful  Diosrf'nes,"  said  the 
philosopher ;  "  thou  art  like  the  aenii  who  attended 
on  the  eastern  talismans  :  I  have  "but  to  huiniate  my 
will  to  thee,  and  it  is  accomplished." 

Diogenes  bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew. 

"Yet  remember,  slave!"  said  Agclastes,  speak- 
msr  to  hunself;  there  is  danger  in  knowing  too 
much — and  should  my  character  ever  become  ques- 
tioned, too  many  of  my  secrets  are  in  the  power  of 
Diogenes." 

At  this  moment  a  blow  thrice  repeated,  and  struck 
upon  one  of  the  images  without,  which  had  been 
so  framed  as  to  return  a  tinkling  sound,  and  in  so 
far  deserved  the  praise  of  being  vocal,  interrupted  his 
soliloquy. 

"There  knocks,"  said  he,  "  one  of  our  allies;  who 
can  it  be  that  comes  so  late?"  He  touched  the  figure 
of  Isis  with  his  staff,  and  the  Csesar  Nicephorus 
Briennius  entered  in  the  full 'Grecian  habit,  and  tiiat 
graceful  dress  an.xiously  arranged  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. "  Let  me  hope,  my  Lord,"  said  Agelastes.  re- 
ceiving the  Caesar  with  an  apparently  grave  and  re- 
served face,  "your  Highness  comes  to  tell  me  that 
your  sentiments  are  changed  on  reflection,  and  that 
whatever  you  had  to  confer  about  with  this  Frankish 
lady,  may  be  at  least  deferred  until  the  principal  part 
of  our  conspiracy  has  been  successfully  executed." 

"Philosopher,"  answered  the  Caesar,  "no.  ]\Iy 
resolution,  once  taken,  is  not  the  sport  of  circum- 
stances. Believe  nie,  that  I  have  not  finished  so 
many  labours  without  being  reaiiy  to  imdertake 
others.  The  favour  of  Venus  is  the  reward  of  the 
labours  of  Mars,  nor  would  1  think  it  worth  while  to 
worship  the  god  armipotent  with  the  toil  and  risk 
attending  his  service,  unless  I  had  previously  at- 
tained some  decided  proofs  that  I  was  wreathed  with 
the  myrile,  iniimating  the  favour  of  his  beautiful 
mistress." 

"I  beg  pardon  for  my  boldness,"  said  Agelastes; 
"  but  has  your  Imperial  Highness  reflected,  that  you 
were  wagering,  with  the  wildest  rashness,  an  enipire, 
incluiling  thine  own  life,  mine,  and  all  who  are  joined 
with  us  in  a  hardy  scheme?  And  against  what  were 
they  waged?  Against  the  very  precarious  favour  of 
a  woman,  who  is  altogether  divided  betwixt  fiend 
and  female,  and  in  either  capacity  is  most  likely  to 
be  fatal  to  our  present  scheme,  either  by  her  good 
will,  or  by  the  offence  which  she  may  take.  If  she 
prove  such  as  you  wish,  she  will  desire  to  keep  her 
lover  by  her  side,  and  to  spare  him  the  danger  of  en- 
gaging in  a  perilous  conspiracy ;  and  if  she  remains, 
as  the  world  believe  her,  constant  to  her  husbnnd, 
and  to  the  sentiments  she  vowed  to  him  at  the  altnv, 
you  may  guess  what  cause  of  offence  you  are  likely 
to  give,  by  urging  a  sr.it  which  she  has  already  re- 
ceived so  verylll. 

"  Pshaw,  old  man  !  Thoii  turnest  a  dotard,  and  in 
the  great  knowledge  thou  possessest  of  other  things, 
hast~ forgotten  the  knowledge  best  worth  knovving— 
that  of  the  beautiful  part  of  the  creation.  Think  of 
the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  gallant  neither 
ignoble  in  situation,  nor  unacceptable  in  presence, 
upon  a  lady  who  must  fear  the  consequences  of  re- 
fusal !  Come,  Agelastes,  let  me  have  no  more  of  thy 
croaking,  auguring  bad  forir.ne  like  the  raven  from 
the  biasied  oak  on  the  left  hand;  but  declaim,  as 
well  thou  canst,  how  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady, 
nnd  how  those  best  deserve  enipire  who  can  wreathe 
the  myrtles  of  Venus  witn  trie  laurels  of  Blars. 
Come,  man,  undo  iiie  the  secret  entrance  which 
combines  these  magical  ruins  with  groves  that  arc 
fashinued  rather  like  those  of  Cytheros  or  Naxos." 

"It  must  be  as  you  will!"  said  the  philosopher, 
wi'h  a  deep  and  somewhat  affected  sigh. 

"  Here,  Diogenes  !"  called  aloud  theCff'sar;  "  when 
•.hoti    art   suiiimoned,    mischief   is    not   far  distant. 

5oif»e,  undo  Uie  secret  entrance.    Mischief,  my  trusty 


negro,  is  not  so  distant  but  she  will  answer  the  first 
clatter  of  the  stones." 

The  negro  looked  at  his  master,  who  returned  kin/ 
a  glance  acquiescing  in  the  Capsar's  pronosal.  Dio- 
genes then  went  to  a  part  of  the  ruined  wall  which 
was  covered  by  soine  climbing  shrubs,  all  of  which  he 
carefully  removed.  This  showed  a  little  postern  door, 
closed  irref^ularly,  and  filled  up,  from  the  ihreshola 
to  the  top,  with  large  square  stones,  all  of  which  the 
slave  took  out  and  piled  aside,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  them.  "  I  leave  thee,"  said  Agelastes  to 
the  negro,  to  guard  this  door,  and  let  no  one  enter, 
except  lie  hrfs  the  sign,  upon  the  peril  of  thy  life.  It 
were  dangerous  it  should  be  left  open  at  this  period 
of  the  dav." 

The  obsequious  Diogenes  p||  his  hand  to  his  sabre 
and  to  his  head,  as  if  to  signify  the  usual  promise  of 
fidelny  or  death,  by  which  those  of  his  condition  ge- 
nerally expressed  their  answer  to  iheir  master's  com- 
mands. Diogenes  then  lighted  a  small  lantern,  and 
pulling  out  a  key,  opened  an  inner  door  of  wood,  and 
prepared  to  step  forward. 

"Hold,  friend  Diogenes,"  said  the  Caesar;  "thou 
wantest  not  thv  lantern  to  discern  an  honest  man, 
whom,  if  thou  didst  seek,  I  must  needs  say  thou  hast 
come  to  the  wrong  place  to  find  one.  Nail  thou  up 
these  creeping  shrubs  before  the  entrance  of  the  place, 
and  abide  thou  there,  as  already  directed,  till  our  re- 
turn, to  parry  the  curiosity  of  any  who  may  be  at- 
tracted by  the  sight  of  the  private  passage." 

The  black  slave  drew  back  as  he  gave  the  lamp  to 
the  Caesar,  and  Agelastes  followed  the  light  through 
a  long,  but  narrow  arched  passage,  well  supplied 
with  air  from  space  to  space,  and  not  neglected  in  the 
inside  to  the  degree  which  its  exterior  would  have 
implied. 

"  I  will  not  enter  with  you  into  the  gardens,"  said 
Agelastes,  "or  to  the  bower  of  Cytherca,  where  I 
am  too  old  to  be  a  worshipper.  Thou  tiiyselt",  I  think, 
Imper  al  Cysar,  art  well  aware  of  the  road,  having 
travelled  it  divers  times;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  for 
the  fairest  reasons." 

"  The  more  thanks,"  said  the  Caesar,  "  are  due  to 
mine  excellent  friend  Agelastes,  who  forgets  his  own 
age  to  accommodate  the  youth  of  his  friends." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

We  must  now  return  to  the  dungeon  of  the  Blac- 
quernal,  where  circumstances  had  formed  at  least  a 
temporary  union  between  the  stout  Varangian  and 
Ci  lint  Robert  of  Paris,  who  had  a  stronger  resen>- 
blance  to  each  other  in  their  dispositions  than  proba- 
hlv  either  of  them  would  have  been  willing  to  admit. 
The  virtues  of  the  Varangian  were  all  of  liiai  nattirai 
and  unrefined  kind  which  nature  herself  dictates  to 
a  gallant  man,  to  whom  a  total  want  of  fear,  and  ine 
most  prompt  alacrity  to  niett  danger,  had  been  at- 
tributes o'  a  life-liing  standing.  The  Count,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  all  that  bravery,  g.^nerosiiy,  and  love 
of  adventure,  which  was  possessed  ^y  the  rude  soldier, 
with  the  \iriues,  partly  real,  partly  fantastic,  which 
those  of  his  rank  and  country  acquiied  from  the  spirit  of 
chivalry.  The  one  might  be  compared  to  the  diamond 
as  it  came  from  the  mine,  before  it  had  yet  reccivnd 
the  advantages  of  cutting  and  setting;  the  other  was 
the  ornamented  gem,  which,  cut  into  facets  and 
richly  set,  had  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  its  original  sub- 
stance, yet  still,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  eve  of  an 
inspector,  had  something  more  showy  and  splendid 
than  when  it  was,  a-cording  to  the  phrase  of  lapida- 
ries, en  Jirut.  In  the  one  case,  the  value  was  more 
artificial ;  in  the  other,  it  was  the  more  naiural  ariJ 
real  of  the  two.  Chance,  therefore,  had  mmle  a 
temporary  alliance  between  two  nien,  the  foundation 
of  whose  characters  bore  such  strong  resemblance 
to  each  other  that  they  were  only  separated  by  a 
course  of  education,  which  had  left  rigid  prejudices  on 
both  sides,  and  wliich  prejudices  were  not  unlikely 
lo  run  counter  to  each  other.  The  Varangian  com- 
nu^nccd  his  conversation  with  the  Count  in  a  tone  of 
familiarity,  approaching  nearer  to  rudeness  thtin  thd 
speaker  was  aware  of,  and  much  of  which,  though 
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most  iniiooentiv  intendivl  by  Hereward,  might  be. 
taken  anr.ss  bv  his  new  brother  in  arms.  The  most 
otiensive  part  ot'  his  denortment,  however,  was  a 
blunt,  liold  disregard  to  tne  title  of  those  whom  he 
addressed,  adherintc  thereby  to  tiie  manners  of  the 
Saxons,  from  whom  he  drew  his  descent,  anil  which 
was  likely  to  be  at  least  tinpleasins  to  tiie  Franks  as 
well  as  Xormans,  who  had  already  received  and  be- 
come very  tenacious  of  tiie  privileges  of  the  feudal 
evstem  the  mummery  of  heraldry,  and  the  warlike 
claims  assumed  by  knights,  as  belonging  only  to 
their  own  order. 

Hereward  was  apt,  jt  must  be  owned,  to  think  too 
little  of  these  distinctions;  while  he  had  al  I<;ast  a 
sufficient  tendency  to  think  enough  of  the  powei'  and 
wealth  of  the  Greek  empire  which  he  served, — of  the 
dignity  inherent  in  Alexius  Coninenus,  and  which  he 
was  also  disposed  to  grant  to  the  Grecian  officers, 
who,  under  the  Emperor  commanded  his  own  corps, 
and  panicularly  to  Achilles  Tatius.  This  man  Here- 
ward knew  to  be  a  coward,  and  half-suspected  to  be 
a  villain.  Still,  however,  the  Follower  was  always 
the  direct  channel  through  which  the  Imperial  giaces 
were  conferred  on  the  Varangians  in  general,  as  well 
as  upon  Hereward  himself;  and  he  had  always  the 
policy  to  represent  such  favours  as  being  more  or  less 
indirectly  the  consequence  of  his  own  intercession. 
He  was  supposed  vigorously  to  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  the  V^arangians,  in  all  ihe  disputes  between  them 
and  the  other  corps ;  he  was  liberal  and  open-handed; 
gave  every  soldier  his  duej  and,  bating  the  trifling 
circumstance  of  valour,  which  was  not  particularly 
his  forte,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  these  stran- 
gers to  have  demanded  a  leader  more  to  their  wishes. 
Besides  this,  our  friend  Hereward  was  admitted  by 
him  into  his  society,  attended  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
npon  secret  expeditions,  and  shared,  therefore,  deeply 
in  what  may  be  termed  by  an  expressive,  though  vul- 
gar plirase,  the  sneaking  kindness  entertained  for 
this  new  Achilles  by  the  greater  part  of  his  myrmi- 
dons. 

Their  attachment  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  as  a 
liking  to  their  commander, as  strong  as  could  well  exist 
with  a  marvellous  lack  of  honour  and  esteem.  The 
scheme,  therefore,  formed  by  Hereward  to  effect  the 
deliveratice  of  the  TJount  of  Paris,  comprehendccl  as 
much  faith  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  representative, 
the  -Acolyte  or  Follower,  as  was  consistent  with  ren- 
dering justice  to  the  injured  Frank. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  he  conducted  Count 
Robert  from  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  Blacquer- 
nal,  of  the  intricacies  of  which  he  was  master,  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly,  of  late,  stationed  sentinel  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  which 
Tatius  promised  himself  the  advantage  in  the  ensu- 
ing conspiracy.  When  they  were  in  the  open  air, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  gloomy  tovyers  of  the 
Palace,  he  blimily  asked  the  Count  of  Paris  whether 
he  knew  Agelastus  the  Philosopher.  The  other  an- 
swered in  the  negative. 

"  Look  you  now.  Sir  Knight,  you  hurt  yourself  in 
attempling  to  impose  upon  me,"  said  Hereward. 
"You  must  know  him;  for  I  saw  you  dined  with 
him  yesterday." 

"O!  with  that  learned  old  man?"  said  the  Count. 
'I  know  nothingof  him  worth  owning  or  disguising 
to  thee  or  any  one.  A  wily  person  he  is,  half  herald 
and  half  minstrel." 

"  Half  procurer  and  whole  knave,"  subjoined  the 
Varangian.  "  VVitli  the  mask  of  apparent  good- 
humour  he  conceals  his  pan<ieriiig  to  the  vices  of 
others;  with  the  specious  jargon  of  philosophy,  he 
has  arsrued  himself  out  of  religious  belief  and  moral 
princi:.)le;  and,  with  the  appearance  of  the  inost  de- 
voted loyalty,  he  will,  if  he  is  not  checked  in  time, 
sither  argue  his  too  confiding  master  out  of  life  and 
empire,  or,  if  he  fails  in  this,  reason  his  simple  asi.o- 
•  ciates  into  death  and  misery." 

"And  do  you  know  ah  this,"  said  Count  Robert, 

"and  permit  this  man  to  go  unimpeached?" 

'      "O,  content  you,  sir  "  replied  the  Varangian;  "I 

•Cannot  yet  form  any  plot  which  Agelastes  rnay  not 

1 N  eounterrnine  ;  but  the  time  will  come,  nay  it  is  already 

i  Hnjproaching,  when  the  Emperor's  attention  shall  be 


irresistibly  turned   to  the  conduct  of  this  man  and 
then  let  tiie  philosopher  sit  fast,  or  by  St.  Duu^ia 
tlie  barbarian  overthrows  him!  I  would  only  fain, 
methinks.  save  from  his  cliitches,  a  foolish  fnend 
who  has  listened  to  his  delusions." 

"  But  what  have  I  to  do,"  said  the  Count,  "  with 
this  man,  or  with  his  plots?" 

"  Much,"  said  Hereward,  "  although  you  know  it 
not.  The  main  supporter  of  this  plot  is  no  othei 
than  the  Ctesar,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  faitliful 
of  men  ;  but  ever  since  Ale.xius  has  naiued  a  Sebas- 
tocrator,  an  officer  that  is  higher  in  rank,  and  nearer 
to  the  throne  than  the  Csesar  himself,  so  long  has 
Nicephorus  Brieiinius  been  displeased  and  dissatis- 
fied, though  for  what  length  of  time  he  has  joined 
the  schemes  of  the  astucious  Agelastes,  it  is  more 
dillicult  to  say.  This  I  know^  that  for  many  inontha 
he  has  fed  liberally,  as  his  rushes  enable  him  to  do, 
the  vices  and  prodigality  of  the  Caesar.  He  has 
encouraged  him  to  show  disrespect  to  his  wile, 
althougii  the  Emperor's  daughter;  has  put  ill-vyill 
between  him  and  the  royal  family.  And  if  Brieniiius 
bears  no  longer  the  fame  of  a  rational  man,  and  the 
renown  of  a  good  leader,  he  is  deprived  of  both  by 
following  the  advice  of  this  artful  sycophant." 

"And  what  is  all  this  to  me?'  said  the  Frank. 
"Agelastes  may  be  a  true  man,  or  a  time-serving 
slave;  his  master,  Alexius  Coninenus,  is  not  so 
much  allied  to  me  or  mine,  that  I  should  meddle  in 
the  intrigues  of  his  court  ?" 

"  You  may  be  mistaken  in  that,"  said  the  blunt 
Varangian  ;  "  if  these  intrigues  involve  the  happiness 
and  virtue" 

"Death  of  a  thousand  martyrs!"  said  the  Frank, 
"doth  paltry  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  slaves  involve 
a  siniile  tliought  of  suspicion  of  the  noble  Countess  of 
Paris?  The  oaths  of  thy  whole  generation  were 
ineffectual  to  prove  but  that  one  of  her  hairs  had 
changed  its  colour  to  silver  !" 

"  Well  imagined,  gallant  knight,"  said  the  Anglo 
Saxon;  "thou  art  a  husband  fitted  for  the  atmos- 
pliereof  Constantinople,which  calls  for  little  vigilance 
and  a  strong  belief.  Thou  wilt  find  many  followers 
and  fellows  in  this  court  of  ours." 

"Hark  thee,  friend,"  replied  the  Frank,  "let  us 
have  no  more  words,  nor  walk  farther  together  than 
just  to  the  most  solitary  nook  of  this  bewildered  city, 
and  let  us  there  set  to  that  work  which  we  left  even 
now  unfinished." 

"  If  thou  vvert  a  Duke,  Sir  Count,"  replied  the  Va- 
rangian, "  thou  couldst  not  invite  to  a  combat  one 
who  is  more  ready  for  it.  Yet  consider  the  odds  on 
which  we  fight.  If  I  fall,  my  moan  is  soon  made; 
but  will  my  death  set  thy  wife  at  liberty  if  she  is 
under  restraint,  or  restore  her  honour  if  it  is  tar- 
nished?— Will  it  do  any  thing  more  than  remove 
from  the  world  the  only  person  who  is  willing  to 
give  thee  aid,  at  his  own  risk  and  danger,  and  who 
hopes  to  unite  thee  to  thy  wife,  and  replace  thee  at 
the  head  of  thy  forces  ?" 

"I  was  wrong,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris;  "I  was 
entirely  wrong;  but  beware,  my  good  friend,  how 
thou  couplest  the  name  of  Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte 
with  the  w^^rd  of  dishonour,  and  tell  me,  instead  of 
this  irritating  discourse,  whither  go  we  now  ?" 

"To  the  C'vtherean  gardens  of  Agelastes,  from 
which  we  are  not  fardist:ant,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  ; 
"  yet  he  hath  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  that  by  which 
we  now  travel,  else  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  short  space  in  which  he  could  exchange  the 
charms  of  his  garden  for  the  gloomy  ruins  of  tha 
Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  Imperial  palace  of  the  Blac- 
quernal." 

"And  wherefore,  and  how  long,"  said  Count  R"" 
bert,  "  dost  thou  conclude  that  my  Countess  ib 
detained  in  these  gardens?" 

"  Ever  since  yesterday,"  replied  Hereward.  "When 
both  I,  and  several  of  my  companions,  at  my  request, 
kept  close  watch  upon  the  Caesar  and  your  lady,  we 
did  plainly  perceive  passages  of  fiery  admirati«'n  on 
his  part,  ami  anger,  as  it  seemed,  on  hers,  whic.ii 
Agelastes,  being  JVicephorus's  friend,  was  likely,  as 
usual,  to  bring  to  an  end,  by  a  reparation  oi  yo« 
both  from  the  army  of  the  crusaders  that  vour  wiilB, 
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like  many  a  matron  before,  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  gardens  of  that 
worthy  sage ;  while  you,  my  lord,  might  take  up  your 
own  permanently  in  the  castle  of  Blacquernal." 

"Mllain!  why  didst  thou  not  apprise  ine  of  this 
yesterday  7" 

"A  liliely  thing,"  said  Hereward,  "that  I  should 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  leave  the  ranks,  and  make 
such  a  communication  to  a  man,  whom,  far  from  a 
friend,  I  then  considered  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
enemy  !  Methinks,  that  instead  of  such  language  as 
this,  you  should  be  thankful  that  so  many  chance 
circumstances  have  at  length  brought  me  to  befriend 
and  assist  you." 

Count  Robert  felt  the  truth  of  what  was  said, 
though  at  the  same  time  his  fiery  temper  longed  to 
avenge  itself,  according  to  its  wont,  upon  the  party 
which  was  nearest  at  hand. 

But  now  thev  arrived  at  what  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople called  the  Philosopher's  Gardens.  Here 
Hereward  hoped  to  obtain  entrance,  for  he  had 
gained  a  knowledge  of  some  part,  at  least,  of  the 
private  signals  of  Achilles  and  Agelastes.  since  he 
had  been  introduced  to  the  last  at  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis.  They  had  not  indeed  admitted  him 
to  their  entire  secret ;  yet,  confident  in  his  connexion 
\yith  the  Follower,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  commu- 
nicating to  him  snatches  of  knowledge,  such  as, 
committed  to  a  man  of  shrewd  natural  sense  like 
the  Anglo-Sa.xon,  could  scarce  fail,  in  time  and  by 
degrees,  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole.  Count 
Robert  and  his  companion  stood  before  an  arched 
door,  the  only  opening  in  a  high  wall,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  about  to  knock,  when,  as  if  the  idea  had 
suddenly  struck  him, — 

"What  if  the  wretch  Diogenes  opens  the  gate? 
We  must  kill  him,  ere  he  can  tly  back  and  betray  us. 
Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  villain  has 
deserved  his  death  bv  a  hundred  horrid  crimes." 

"Kill  him  then,  thyself,"  retorted  Count  Robert; 
"he  is  nearer  thy  degree,  and  assuredly  I  will  not 
delile  the  name  of  Charlemagne  with  the  blood  of  a 
black  slave." 

"jVay,  God-a-mercy!"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
"but  you  must  bestir  yourself  in  the  action,  suppos- 
iag  there  come  rescue,  and  that  1  be  overborne  by 
odds." 

"Such  odds,"  said  the -knight,  "will  render  tb-; 
action  more  like  a  m^lee,  or  general  battle;  and 
assure  yourself,  I  \yill  not  be  slack  when  I  may,  with 
mv  honour,  be  active." 

^'I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  Varangian;  "but  the 
distinction  seems  a  strange  one,  that^  before  permit- 
ting a  man  to  defend  himself,  or  annoy  his  enemy, 
reauires  him  to  demand  the  pedigree  of  his  ancestor." 

'Fear  you  not,  sir,"  said  Count  Robert.  "The 
strict  rule  of  chivalry  indeed  bears  what  I  tell  thee, 
but  when  the  question  is.  Fight  or  not  1  there  is 
great  allowance  to  be  made  ibr  a  decision  in  the 
affirmative." 

"  Let  me  give  then  the  exorciser's  rap,"  replied 
Hereward,  "  and  see  what  fiend  will  appear." 

So  saying,  he  knocked  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
thn  doo"-  opened  inwards  ;  a  dwarfish  negress  stood 
in  the  gap— her  white  hair  contrasted  singularly  with 
her  dark  complexion,  and  with  the  broad  laughing 
look  peculiar  to  these  slaves;  She  had  somethmg  in 
her  physiognomy  which,  severely  construed,  might 
argue  malice,  and  a  delisht  in  human  misery. 

"  Is  Agelastes' said  the  Varangian  ;  but  he  had 

not  completed  me  sentence,  when  she  answered  him, 
by  pointing  down  a  shadowed  walk. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frank  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, when  the  hag  rather  nvuttered,  than  said  dis- 
tinctlv,  "You  are  one  of  the  initiated.  Varangian; 
take  heed  whom  you  take  with  you,  when  you  may 
hardly,  peradvenlure,  be  welcomed  even  going  alone." 

Hereward  made  a  sign  that  he  understood  her, 
ind  they  were  instantly  out  of  her  sight.  The  path 
winded  liieautifully  through  the  shades  of  an  Eastern 
i^arden,  where  clumps  of  flowers  and  labyrinths  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  the  tall  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees,  rendered  even  the  breath  of  noon  cool  and 
iu;ctsptable. 


"Here  we  must  use  our  utmost  caution,"  sad 
Hereward,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  for 
here  it  is  most  likely  the  deer  that  we  seek  has  found 
its  refuge.  Better  allow  me  to  pass  before,  since  you 
are  too  deeply  agitated  to  possess  the  coolness  neces- 
cerv  for  a  scout.  Keep  concealed  beneath  yon  oak, 
and  let  no  vain  scruples  of  honour  deter  you  from 
creeping  beneath  the  underwood,  or  beneath  the  earth 
itself,  if  you  should  hear  a  footfall.  If  the  lovers  have 
agreed,  Agelastes,  it  is  probable,  walks  his  round,  to 
prevent  intrusion." 

"  Death  and  furies  !  it  cannot  be  !"  exclaimed  the 
fiery  Frank. — "  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  take  thv 
votary's  life,  ere  thou  torment  him  wiih  this  agony! ' 

H#saw,  however,  thenecessity  of  keeping  a  strong 
force  upon  himself,  and  permitted,  without  further 
remonstrance,  the  Varangian  to  pursue  his  way,  look- 
ing, however,  earnestly  after  him.  By  advancing 
forward  a  little,  he  could  observe  Hereward  draw 
near  to  a  pavilion  which  arose  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  they  had  parted.  Here  he  ob- 
served him  apply,  first  hi's  eye,  and  then  his  tar,  to 
one  of  the  casements,  which  were  in  a  great  measure 
grown  over,  and  excluded  from  the  light,  by  various 
flowering  shrubs.  He  almost  thought  he  saw  a 
arave  interest  take  place  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Varangian,  and  he  longed  to  have  his  share  of  the 
information  which  he  had  doubtless  obtained. 

He  crept,  therefore,  with  noiseless  steps,  through 
the  same  labyrinth  of  foliage  which  had  covered  the 
approaches  of  Hereward ;  and  so  silent  were  his 
movements,  that  he  touched  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
order  to  make  him  aware  of  his  presence,  before  he 
observed  his  approach. 

Hereward,  not  aware  at  first  by  whom  he  was 
approached,  turned  on  the  intruder  with  a  counte- 
nance like  a  burning  coal.  Seeing,  however,  that  it 
was  the  Frank,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if 
pitying  the  impatience  which  could  not  be  kept  under 
prudent  restraint,  and  drawing  himself  bacK,  allowed 
the  Count  the  privilege  of  a  peeping  place  through 
plinths  of  the  casement,  which  could  not  be  discerned 
bv  the  sharpest  eye  from  the  inner  side.  The  sombre 
character  of  the  hght  which  penetrated  into  this 
abode  of  pleasure,  was  suited  to  that  species  of 
thought  to  which  a  temple  of  Cytherea  was  supposed 
to  be  dedicated.  Portraits  and  groups  of  statuary 
were  also  to  be  seen,  in  the  taste  of  those  which  they 
had  beheld  at  the  Kiosk  of  the  waterfall,  yet  some- 
thing more  free  in  the  ideas  which  they  conveyed 
than  were  to  be  found  at  their  first  resting-place. 
Shortly  after,  the  door  of  the  pavilion  opened,  and 
the  Countess  entered,  followed  by  her  attendant 
Agatha.  The  lady  threw  herself  on  a  couch  as  she 
came  in,  while  her  attendant,  who  was  a  young  and 
very  handsome  woman,  kept  herself  modestly  in  the 
background,  so  much  so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 

"  What  dost  thou  think,"  said  the  Countess,  "  of 
so  suspicious  a  friend  as  Agelastes  ?  so  gallant  au 
enemy  as  the  Ca'sar,  as  he  is  called  ?" 

"What  should  I  think,"  returned  the  damsel,  "ex- 
cept that  what  the  old  man  calls  friendship  is  hatred, 
and  what  the  Ceesar  terms  a  patriotic  love  for  his 
country,  which  will  not  permit  him  to  set  its  enemies 
at  liberty,  is  in  fact  too  strong  an  affection  for  his  fair 
captive  ?" 

"  For  such  an  affection,"  said  the  Countess,  "  he 
shall  have  the  same  requital  as  if  it  were  indeed  the 
hostility  of  which  he  would  give  it  the  colour. — My 
true  and  noble  lord!  hadst  thou  an  idea  of  the  cala- 
mities to  which  they  have  subjected  me,  how  soon 
wouldst  thou  break  through  every  restraint  to  hasten 
to  my  relief!" 

"  Art  thou  a  man,"  said  Count  Robert  to  his  com- 
panion; "  and  canst  thou  advise  me  to  remain  still 
and  hear  this." 

"  I  am  one  man,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  "  you, 
sir,  are  another  ;  but  all  our  arithmetic  \yill  not  make 
us  more  than  two;  and  in  this  place,  it  is  probable 
that  a  whistle  from  the  Caesar,  or  a  scream  from 
Agelastes,  would  bring  a  thousand  to  match  us,  if 
we  were  as  bold  as  Bevis  of  Hampton. — Stand  still 
and  keep  quiet.  I  counsel  this,  less  as  respecting  my 
own  hfe,  which,  by  embarking  upon  a  wild-goo«ti 
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chase  with  so  strange  a  partner,  I  have  shown  I  put 
at  little  vahie,  than  tor  thy  safety,  and  that  ol"  the 
lady  thy  Countess,  who  shows  herself  as  virtuous  as 
beautihii." 

_"  I  was  imposed  on  at  first,"  said  the  Lady  Bren- 
Hilda  to  her  attendant.  "  AHectation  of  severe  mo- 
rals, of  deep  learning,  and  of  rigid  rectitude,  assumed 
by  this  wicked  old  man,  made  me  heiieve  in  part  the 
cnaracter  which  he  pretended  ;  but  the  gloss  is  rub- 
bed ofT  since  he  let  me  see  into  his  alliance  with  the 
unworthy  Caesar,  and  the  ugly  picture  remains  in  its 
native  loathsomeness.  Nevertheless,  if  I  can,  by 
address  or  subtlety,  deceive  this  arch-deceiver,— as 
he  has  taken  from  me,  in  a  great  measure,  every  other 
kind  of  assistance, — I  will  not  refuse  that  of  craft, 
wliich  he  may  find  perhaps  equal  to  his  own  1" 

"  Hear  you  that?"  said  theV'araiigian  to  the  Count 
of  Paris.  "  "  Do  not  let  your  impatience  mar  the  web 
of  your  lady's  prudence.  I  will  weigh  a  woman's  wit 
against  a  man's  valour  where  there  is  aught  to  do  ! 
Let  us  not  come  in  with  our  assistance  until  time 
shall  show  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  safety  and 
our  success." 

"Amen,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris;  "but  hope 
not,  Sir  Saxon,  that  thy  prudence  shall  persuade  me 
to  leave  this  garden  without  taking  full  vengeance  on 
that  unworthy  Ca3sar,  and  the  pretended  philosopher. 
if  indeed  he  turns  out  to  have  assumed  a  character 

— ; The  Count  was   here  beginning  to  raise  his 

voice,  when  the  Saxon,  without  ceremony,  placed 
his  hand  on  his  mouth.  "  Thou  takest  a  liberty," 
said  Count  Robert,  lowering  however  his  tones. 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  Hereward ;  "  when  the  house 
is  on  fire,  I  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  the  water 
which  I  pour  on  it  be  perfumed  or  no." 

Thio  recalled  the  Frank  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  ; 
and  if  not  contented  with  the  Saxon's  mode  of  mak- 
ing an  apology,  he  was  at  least  silenced.  A  distant 
noise  was  now  heard — the  Countess  listened,  and 
changed  colour.  "Agatha,"  she  said,  "we  are  like 
diampions  in  the  lists,  and  here  comes  the  adversary. 
Let  us  retreat  into  this  side  apar'ment,  and  so  for  a 
while  put  ofT  an  encounter  thus  alarming."  So 
saying,  the  two  females  withdrew  into  a  sort  of  ante- 
room, which  opened  from  the  principal  apartment 
behind  the  seat  which  Brenhilda  had  occupied. 

They  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when,  as  the  stage 
direction  has  it,  enter  from  the  other  side  the  Ca3sar 
and  Agelastcs.  They  had  perhaps  heard  the  last 
words  of  Brenhilda,  for  Ca3sar  repeated  in  a  low 
tone — 

"  Militit  omnis  arnans,  Irabetet  sua  castra  Cupitlo. 

"What,  has  our  fair  opponent  withdrawn  her  forces? 
No  matter,  it  shows  she  thinks  of  the  warfare, 
though  the  enemy  be  not  in  sight.  Well,  thou  shalt 
not  nave  to  upbraid  me  this  time,  Agelastes,  with 
precipitating  my  amours,  and  depriving  myself  of 
tiie  pleasure  of  pursuit.  By  Heavens,  I  will  be  as 
regular  in  my  progress  as  if  in  reality  I  bore  on  my 
shoulders  the  whole  load  of  years  which  make  the 
difference  between  us;  for  I  shrewdly  suspect  that 
with  thee,  old  man,  it  is  that  enyious  churl  Time  that 
hath  plucked  the  wings  of  Cupid." 

"Say  not  so,  mighty  Cajsar,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"it  is  the  hand  of  Prudence,  which,  depriving  Cupid's 
wing  of  some  wild  feathers,  leaves  hiin  still  enough 
to  fiy  with  an  equal  and  steady  iiight." 

"Thy  Hi"ht,  however,  was  less  ineasured.  Agelas- 
tes, when  tnou  didst  collect  that  arniory — that  mag- 
azine of  Cupid's  panoply,  out  of  which  thy  kindness 
permitted  me  but  now  to  arm  myself,  or  rather  to 
repair  my  accoutrements." 

So  saying,  he  glanced  his  eye  oyer  his  ovvn  person, 
Uazng  with  gerns,  and  adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold, 
bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which,  with  a 
new  and  splendid  habit,  assumetl  since  his  arrival  at 
these  Cytherean  gardens,  tended  to  set  ofl"  his  very 
handsome  figure. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  you  have  found 
among  toys,  which  I  now  never  wear,  and   seldom 
made  use  of  even  when  life  was  young  with  me,  any  , 
thing  which  may  set  otl'  vour   natural    advantages. 
Kemember  only  this  slight  condition,  thatsuclvofj 
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these  trifles  as  have  made  part  of  your  wearing  ap- 
parel on  this  distinguished  day,  cannot  return  lo  a 
meaner  owner,  but  must  of  necessity  remain  the 
propi^rty  of  that  greatness  of  which  they  and  once 
formed  the  ornament." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  this,  my  worthy  friend," 
said  the  Ciesar  ;  "  I  know  thou  vainest  these  jewels 
only  in  so  far  as  a  philosoijhcr  may  value  them  ;  that 
is,  for  nothing  save  the  rei'neuibrances  which  attach 
to  them.  This  large  seal-ring,  for  instance,  was — I 
have  heard  you  say— the  property  of  Socrates  ;  if  .so, 
you  cannot  view  it  save  with  devout  thankfulness, 
that  your  own  philosophy  has  never  been  tried  with 
the  exercise  of  a  Xaniippe.  These  clasps  released, 
in  older  times,  the  lovely  bosom  ofPhryne;  and  they 
now  belong  to  one  who  could  do  better  homage  to  the 
beauties  they  concealed  or  discovered  than  eould  the 
cynic  Diogenes.     These  buckles,  too" 

"  I  will  spare  thy  ingenuity,  good  youth,"  said 
Agelastes,^  somewhat  nettled;  or  rather,  noble 
Cassar.  Keep  thy  wit — thou  wilt  have  ample  occa-- 
sion  for  it." 

"  Fear  not  me,"  said  the  Caesar.  "  Let  us  pro- 
ceed, since  you  will,  to  exercise  the  gifts  which  we 
possess,  such  as  they  are,  either  natural  or  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  dear  and  respected  friend. 
Hah  !"  he  said,  the  door  opening  suddenly,  and  the 
Countess  almost  meeting  him,  "  our  wishes  are  here 
anticipated." 

He  bowed  accordingly  with  the  deepest  deference 
to  the  Lady  Brenhilda,  who,  having  made  some  alter- 
ations to  enhance  the  splendour  of  her  attire,  now 
moved  forward  from  the  withdrawingroom  into 
which  she  had  retreated. 

"  Hail,  noble  lady,"  said  the  Caesar,  "  whom  I 
have  visited  with  the  intention  of  apologizing  for  de- 
taining you,  in  some  degree  a"ainst  your  will,  in 
those  strange  regions  in  which  you  unApectedly 
find  yourself." 

"  iVot  in  some  degree,"  answered  the  lady,  "  but 
entirely  contrary  to  my  inclinations,  which  are.  to  be 
with  my  husband  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  the  fol- 
lowers who  have  taken  the  cross  under  his  banner." 

"  Such,  doubtless,  were  your  thoughts  when  you 
left  the  Land  of  the  west,"  said  Agelastes:  "but, 
fair  Countess,  have  they  experienced  no  change? 
"i'ou  have  left  a  shore  streaming  with  human  blood 
when  the  slightest  provocation  occurred,  and  thoii 
hast  come  to  one  whose  principal  maxim  is  to  in- 
crease the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  every  mode 
which  can  be  invented.  In  the  west  yonder,  he  or 
she  is  respected  most  who  can  best  exercise  their 
tyrannical  strength  in  niaking  others  miserable, 
while  in  these  more  placid  realms,  we  reserve  our 
garlands  for  the  ingenious  youth  or  lovely  lady, 
vyho  can  best  make  happy  the  person  whose  aflec- 
tion  is  fixed  upon  her." 

"  But,  reverend  philosopher,"  said  the  Countess, 
"who  labourest  to  artificially  in  recommending  the 
yoke  of  pleasure,  know  that  you  contradict  every 
notion  wnich  I  have  been  taught  from  my  infancy. 
In  the  land  where  my  nurture  lay,  so  far  are  we- 
from  acknowledging  your  doctrines,  that  we  match 
not,  except  like  the  lion  and  the  lioness,  when  tha- 
male  has  compelled  the  female  to  acknowledge  hia 
superior  worth  and  valour.  Such  is  our  rule,  that 
a  damsel,  even  of  mean  degree,  would  think  herself 
heinously  undermatched  if  wedded  to  a  gallant 
whose  fame  in  arins  was  yet  unknown." 

"  But,  noble  lady,"  said  the  Cffisar,  "  a  dying  man 
may  then  find  room  for  some  faint  hope.  Were  there 
but  a  chance  that  distinction  in  arms  could  gain 
those  affections  which  have  been  stolen,  rather  than 
fairly  conferred,  how  many  are  there  who  would 
willingly  enter  into  the  competition  where  the  prize 
is  so  fair  !  What  is  the  eiiterprise  too  bold  to  be  iin- 
dertaken  on  such  a  condition  !  And  where  is  the  in- 
dividual whose  heart  would  not  feel,  that  in  baring 
his  sword  for  the  prize,  he  made  vow  never  to  return 
It  to  the  scabbard  without  the  proud  boast,  What  I 
have  not  yet  won,  I  have  deserved  !" 

"You  see,  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  apprehend 
ing  that  the  last  speech  of  tlie  Cssar  had  made  soma* 
i^iapressioj3i  hastened  to  follow  it  up  with,  a  suitabi«- 
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observation — "You  see  that  the  fire  of  chivalry 
burns  as  gallantly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Grecians  as 
in  tiiat  of  the  western  nations." 

"Yes,"  answered  Brenliilda,  "and  I  have  heard 
of  the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy,  on  which  occasion  a 
dastardly  coward  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  brave  man. 
shunned  evervprotier  of  encounter  with  the  husbantl 
whom  he  had  wronged,  and  finally  caused  the  death 
of  his  numerous  brothers,  the  destruction  of  his  na- 
tive city,  with  all  the  wealth  which  it  contained,  and 
died  himself  the  death  of  a  pitiful  poliron,  lamented 
only  by  nis  worthless  leman,  to  show  how  well  the 
rules  of  chivalry  W3re  understood  by  your  predeces- 
sors." 

"Lady,  you  mistake,"  said  the  Cassar;  "the  of- 
fences of  Paris  were  those  of  a  dissolute  Asiatic ;  the 
courage  which  avenged  them  was  tliat  of  the  Greek 
Empire." 

"  Vou  are  learned,  sir,"  said  the  ladv;  "but  think 
not  that  I  will  trust  your  words  until  you  produce 
before  me  a  Grecian  knight,  gallant  enough  to  look 
upon  the  armed  crest  of  my  husband  without  quak- 
ing." 

"That,  methinks  were  not  extremely  difficult,"  re- 
turned the  Caesar;  "if  they  have  not  flattered  me, 
I  have  myself  been  thought  equal  in  battle  to  more 
dangerous  men  than  him  who  has  been  strangely 
mated  with  the  Lady  Brenhilda." 

"That  is  soon  tried,"  answered  the  Countess. 
"  You  will  hardly,  I  think,  deny,  that  my  husband, 
separated  from  me,  by  some  unworihy  trick,  is  still 
at  thy  comniand,  and  could  be  produced  at  thv  plea- 
sure. 1  will  ask  no  arniaur  for  him  save  what  he 
wears,  no  weapon  but  his  good  sword  Tranchefer; 
then  place  him  in  this  chaiiiber,  or  any  other  lists 
equally  narrow,  and  if  he  flinch,  or  cry  craven,  or 
remain  dead  under  shield,  let  Brenhilda  be  the  prize 
of  the  coflqueror. — Merciful  Heaven  !"  she  concluded, 
as  she  sunk  back  lipqn  her  seat,  "  forgive  me  for  the 
crime  of  even  imagining  such  a  tenranation,  which 
is  Clonal  almost  to  doubting  thy  unerring  judgment !" 

"Let  me,  however,"  said  the  C'a;sar,  "catch  up 
these  precious  words  before  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
— Let  me  hope  that  he,  to  whom  the  Heavens  shall 
give  power  and  strength  to  conquer  this  highly- 
esteemed  Count  of  Paris,  shall  succeed  him  in  the 
atliictions  of  Brenhilda  ;  and  believe  me,  the  sun 
plunges  not  through  the  sky  to  his  resnng-place, 
with  the  same  celerity  that  I  shall  hasten  to  the 
encounter." 

"Now,  by  Heaven!"  said  Coiint  Robert,  in  an 
anxious  whisper  to  Hereward,  "it  is  too  much  to  e.x- 
pect  me  to  stand  by  and  hear  a  contemptible  Greek, 
■who  durst  not  stand  even  the  rattling  farewell  which 
Tranchefer  takes  of  his  scabbard,  brave  me  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  aflect  to  make  love  to  my  ladypar  amcurs! 
And  she,  too— methinks  Brenhilda  allows  more 
license  than  she  is  wont  to  do  to  yonder  chattering 
popinjay.  Bv  the  rood  !  I  will  spring  into  tlie  apart- 
ment, front  them  with  my  personal  appearance,  and 
confute  yonder  braggart  in  a  manner  he  is  like  to 
remember." 

"Under  favour,"  said  the  Varangian,  who  was 
the  only  auditor  of  this  violent  speech,  "  you  shall  be 
ruled  by  calm  reason  while  I  ani  by  you.  When  we 
are  separated,  let  the  devil  of  knialit  errantry,  which 
has  such  possession  of  thee,  take  thee  upon  his  siioul- 
ders,  and  carr>'  thee  full  lilt  wheresoever  he  lists." 

"Thou  art  a  brute,"  said  the  Count,  looking  at 
him  wiih  a  contempt  corresponding  to  the  expression 
he  made  use  of;  "not  only  without  humanity,  but 
■without  the  sense  of  nafural  honour  or  natural 
shame.  The  most  despicable  of  animals  stands  no; 
i>y  tamely  and  sees  another  assail  his  mate.  The 
fcuU  otiers  his  horns  to  a  rival — the  mastift'  uses  his 
jaws — and  even  the  timid  stag  becomes  furious,  and 
gores." 

"  Because  they  are  beasts,"  said  the  Varangian, 
"and  their  mistresses  also  creatures  without  siiaine 
or  reason,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
choice.  But  thou,  too.  Count,  canst  thou  not  see  the 
obvious  purpose  of  this  pour  lady,  forsaken  by  all  the 
world,  to  keep  her  faith  towards  thee,  by  eluding  the 
•nares  with  which  wicked  men  have  beset  her  7    By 


the  souls  of  mv  fathers  !  my  heart  is  =o  nnich  moved 
by  her  ingenuity,  mingled  as  1  see  it  is  with  the  most 
perfect  candour  and  faith,  that  1  mysi-lf,  in  fault  of  a 
belter  champion,  would  willingly  raise  the  axe  in' her 
behalf!" 

"I  thank  thee,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Count; 
"I  thank  thee  as  heartily  as  if  it  were  Lossille  thou 
shouldst  be  left  to  do  that  good  otlice  foi  Iroihilda, 
the  beloved  of  many  a  noble  lord,  the  mistress  of 
many  a  powerful  vassal;  and,  what  is  more,  much 
more  than  thanks,  1  crave  thy  pardon  for  the  wrong 
1  did  thee  but  now." 

"My  pardon  vou  cannot  need,"  said  the  Varan- 
gian; "for  I  take  no  offence  that  is  not  seriously 
meant. — Slay,  they  speak  again." 

"It  is  strange  it  should  be  so,"  said  the  Caesar,  as 
he  paced  the  apartment ;  "but  methinks,  nay,  I  am 
almost  certain,  Agelastes,  that  I  hear  voxcs  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  apartment  of  thy  privacy." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Agelastes  ;  '"  but  I  will  go 
and  see." 

Perceiving  him  to  leave  the  pavilion,  the  Varan- 
gian made  the  Frank  sensible  that  they  must  crouch 
down  among  a  little  thicket  of  evergreens,  where 
thev  lay  completely  obscured.  The  jihilosopbor 
made  his  rounds  with  a  heavy  step,  but  a  watchral 
eve;  and  the  two  listeners  were  obliged  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  without  motion  of  any  kind, 
until  he  had  completed  an  ineffectual  searcn,  and 
returned  into  the  pavilion. 

"By  my  faith,  brave  man,"  said  the  Count,  "ere 
we  return  to  our  skulking-place,  I  must  tell  thee  in 
thine  ear,  that  never,  in  my  life,  was  temptation  so 
strong  upon  me,  as  that  which  prompted  me  to  beat 
out  that  old  hypocrite's  brains,  provided  I  could  have 
reconciled  it  with  my  honour  ;  and  heartily  do  I  wish 
that  thou,  whose  hor^our  no  way  withhela  thee,  had 
experienced  and  given  way  to  some  impulse  of  a 
similar  nature." 

"Such  fancies  have  passed  through  my  head." 
said  the  Varangian  ;  "but  I  will  not  follow  ihemtill 
they  are  consistent  both  with  our  own  safety,  and 
more  particularly  with  that  of  the  Countess." 

"I  thank  thee  again  for  thy  good-will  to  her,'-' said 
Count  Robert ;  "  and,  by  Heaven  !  if  fight  we  must 
Ht  length,  as  it  seems  likely,  1  will  neither  gnidge 
thee  an  honourable  antagonist,  nor  fair  quarter,  if 
the  combat  goes  against  thee." 

"Thou  hast  my  thanks,"  was  the  reply  of  Here- 
ward; "only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  silent  in  this 
conjimcture,  and  do  w  hat  tliou  wilt  afterwards." 

Before  the  Varangian  and  the  Count  had  again 
resumed  their  posture  of  listeners,  the  parties  within 
the  pavilion,  conceiving  themselves  un watched,  had 
resuriied  their  conversation,  speaking  low,  yet  with 
considerable  animation  : 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  would  persuade  me,"  said  the 
Countess,  "that  you  know  not  where  my  husband 
is,  or  that  you  have  not  the  most  absolute  influence 
over  his  captivity.  Wlio  else  could  have  an  interest 
in  banishing  or  putting  to  death  the  husband,  but  he 
that  aflects  to  admire  the  wife?" 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  beautiful  lady,"  answered  th« 
Cwsar,  "and  forget  that  I  can  in  no  shape  be  termed 
the  moving-spring  of  this  enipire  ;  that  mv  faiher-in- 
Inw,  Alexius,  is  the  Emperor;  and  that  ilie  woman 
who  terms  herself  my  wife,  is  jealous  as  a  fiend  can 
be  of  my  slightest  motion. — What  possibility  was 
there  that  1  should  work  the  captivity  of  your  hus- 
band and  your  own  7  The  open  affront  which  the 
Count  of  Pans  put  upon  the  Emperor,  was  oiie  which 
he  was  likely  fo  avenge,  either  by  secret  guile  or  by 
nnen  fbree.  Me  it  no  way  touched,  save  as  the  hum- 
ble vassal  of  thy  charms  ;  and  it  was  by  the  wisdom 
and  the  art  of  the  sage  Agelastes,  that  1  was  able  to 
extricate  thee  from  the  gulf  in  which  thou  hadst  cIm 
certainly  perished.  Nay,  weep  not,  ladv,  for  as  yt€ 
we  know  not  the  fate  of  Count  Robert ;  but,  credit 
me.  t  IS  wisdom  to  choose  a  better  protector,  and 
consider  hmi  as  no  more." 

"A  l)etter  than  him."  said  Brenhilda,  "I  can  never 
have,  were  1  to  choose  out  of  the  knighthood  of  all 
the  world  !" 

"This  hand,"  said  the  Ceesar,  drawing nim8eL'"mt« 
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a  martial  atliiurle,  "should  deciile  that  quesiion, 
were  the  man  of  whom  thou  thiukest  so  much  yet 
moving  on  the  face  of  this  eai'tli,  and  at  liberty." 

"Tliou  art,"  said  Brenhilda,  iookins  fixedly  yl  hnn 
with  the  tire  of  indiijnation  fiashin;<  from  every  fea- 
ture— "  thou  art — but  it  avails  not  itUinii  tliee  what 
is  thy  real  name  :  believe  me,  the  world  shall  one 
day  ring  with  it,  and  be  Justly  sensible  of  its  value. 
Observe  what  I  am  about  to  say — Robert  of  Paris  is 
gone— or  captive,  I  know  not  where.  He  cannot 
fight  the  match  of  which  thou  seemest  so  desirous— 
but  here  stands  Brenhilda,  born  heiress  of  Aspra- 
nionre,  by  marriage  the  wedded  wife  of  the  good 
Count  of  Paris.  She  was  never  matched  in  the  lists 
by  mortal  man.  except  the  valiant  Count,  and  since 
thou  art  so  gneved  that  thou  canst  not  meet  her 
husband  in  battle,  thou  canst  not  surely  object,  if 
she  is  willing,  to  meet  thee  in  his  stead  V 

"How,  madam?"  said  the  Caesar,  astonished; 
'do  you  propose  yourself  to  cold  the  lists  against 
me?" 

"Against  you!"  said  the  Countess;  "against  all 
the  Grecian  empire,  if  they  shall  affirm  that  Robert 
of  Paris  is  justly  used  and  lawlully  confined." 

"And  are  the  condhions,"  said  the  Cffisar,  "the 
same  as  if  Count  Robert  himself  held  the  lists?  The 
vanquished  must  then  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
queror for  good  or  evil." 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  the  Countess,  "nor  do  I 
refuse  the  hazard  ;  only,  that  if  the  other  champion 
shall  bite  the  dust,  the  noble  Count  Robert  shall  be 
Bet  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  depart  with  all  suitable 
honours." 

"This  I  refuse  not,"  said  the  Caesar,  "provided  it 
'■s  in  my  power." 

A  deep  growling  sound,  like  that  of  a  modern  gong, 
here  interrupted  the  conference. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  Varangian  and  Count  Robert,  at  every  risk  of 
<liscovery,  had  remained  so  near  as  fully  to  conjecture, 
though  they  could  not  expressly  overhear,  the  purport 
of  he  conversation. 

"  He  has  accepted  her  challenge?"  said  the  Count 
of  Paris. 

"And  with  apparent  willingness,"  said  Hereward. 

"O,  doubtless,  doubtless" — answered  the  Cru- 
sader ;  "  but  he  knows  not  the  skill  in  war  which  a 
woman  may  attain  ;  for  my  part,  God  knows  I  have 
enough  depending  upon  the  issue  of  this  contest,  yet 
such  is  my  confidence,  that  I  would  to  God  I  had 
more.  I  vow  to  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  that 
I  desire  every  furrow  of  land  I  possess— revery  honour 
which  I  can  call  my  own.  froni  the  Countship  of 
Paris,  down  to  the  leather  that  l)inds  my  spur,  were 
dependent  and  at  issue  upon  this  fair  field,  between 
your  Ciesar,  as  men  term  him,  and  Brenhilda  of  As- 
pramonte." 

"It  is  a  noble  confidence,"  said  the  Varangian, 
"  nor  durst  I  say  it  is  a  rash  one  ;  only  I  cannot  but 
remember  tiiat  the  Cassar  is  a  strong  man  as  well  as 
a  handsome,  expert  in  the  use  of  arms,  and,  above 
all,  less;  strictly  bound  than  you  esteem  yourself  bv 
the  rides  of  honour.  There  are  many  ways  in  vvhich 
advantage  may  be  given  and  taken,  which  will  not, 
in  the  Ceesar's  estimation,  alter  the  character  of  the 
field  from  an  equal  one,  alth(jugh  it  might  do  so  in 
the  opinion  of  the  chivalrous  Coimt  of  Paris,  or  even 
in  that  of  the  poor  Vai-anginn.  But  first  let  me  con- 
duct you  to  some  place  of  safety,  for  your  escape  mu:-t 
be  soon,  if  it  is  not  already  detected.  The  sounds 
which  we  heard  intimate  that  some  of  his  confede- 
rate plotters  have  visited  the  garden  on  other  than 
love  affairs.  I  will  guide  thee  to  anothe;-  avenue  than 
thai  by  which  we  entered.  Hut  yiiu  would  hardly,  I 
suppose,  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  wisest  alternative?" 
'And  what  may  that  be?"  said  the  Count. 

"To  give  thy  purse,  though  it  were  thine  all,  to  some 
poor  ferryman  to  waft  thee  over  the  Hellespont,  then 
hasten  to  carry  thy  complaint  to  Godfrey  of  Houillon, 
and  what  frien<is  thou  inayst  have  among  thy  brethren 
cruijaders,  and  determine,  as  thou  easily  canst,  on  a 


sufficient  niunber  of  them  to  come  back  and  menace 
the  ciiy  with  instant  war,  uuh-ss  the  Emperor  should 
deliver  up  thy  lady,  most  unfairly  made  prisoner,  and 
prevent,  by  his  authority,  this  absurd  and  unnatural 
combat." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  then,"  said  Count  Ro- 
bert, "move  the  crusaders  to  break  a  fairly  appointed 
field  of  battle  ?  Do  you  think  that  Godfrey  ol  Bouil- 
lon would  turn  back  upon  his  pilgrimage  for  such  an 
unworthy  purpose;  or  that  the  Countess  of  Paris 
would  accept  iis  a  service,  means  of  safety  which 
would  stain  her  honour  for  ever,  by  breaking  an  ap- 
pointment solemnly  made  on  her  own  challenge? — 
Never !" 

"My  judgment  is  then  at  fault,"  said  the  Varan- 
gian, "fori  see  1  can  hammer  out  no  expedient  which 
IS  not,  in  some  extravagant  manner  or  another,  con- 
trolled by  your  foolish  notions.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  been  trapped  into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  tliat 
he  might  not  interfere  to  prevent  a  base  stratagem 
upon  his  lady,  involving  both  her  life  and  honour; 
yet  he  thinks  it  a  matter  of  iiecessiiy  that  he  keeps 
faith  as  precisely  with  these  midnight  poisoners,  as 
he  would  had  it  been  pledged  to  the  most  honourable 
men  !" 

"Thou  say'st  a  painful  truth,"  said  Count  Robert; 
"but  tr.y  word  is  the  emblem  of  kv  faith  ;  and  if  1 
pass  it  to  a  dishonourable  or  faithless  foe,  it  is  impru- 
dently done  on  m/  part ;  but  il'I  break  it,  being  once 
pledged,  it  is  a  dishonourable  action,  and  the  disgrace 
can  never  be  washed  from  my  shield." 

"Do  you  inean,  then,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to 
suffer  your  wife's  lionour  to  remain  pledged  as  it  at 
present  is,  on  the  eyeni  of  an  unequal  combat?" 

"  God  and  the  saints  pardon  thee  such  a  thought !" 
said  the  Count  of  Paris.  "  I  will  ^p  to  see  this  com- 
bat with  a  heart  as  firm,  if  not  as  light,  as  any  time  I 
ever  saw  spears  splintered.  If  by  the  influence  of  any 
accident  or  treachery,  (for  fiiirly,  and  with  such  an 
antagonist,  Brenhilda  of  .A.spramonte  cannot  be  over- 
thrown,) 1  step  into  the  lists,  proclaim  the  Ca;sar  as 
he  is — a  villain — shov/  the  falsehood  of  his  c  nduci 
from  beginning  to  end, — appeal  to  every  noble  h-eart 
that  hears  me,  and  then— God  show  the  right !" 

Hereward  paused,  and  shook  his  head.  "  All  this," 
he  said,  "  might  be  feasible  enough,  provided  the  com- 
bat were  to  be  fought  in  the  presence  of  your  own 
countrymen,  or  even,  by  the  mass!  if  ihe  Varangians 
were  to  be  guards  of  the  lists.  But  treachery  of  every 
kind  is  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  that  I  question  if 
they  would  view  the  conduct  of  their  Ca;sar  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  pardonalde  and  natural  stratagem 
of  Dan  Cupid,  to  be  smiled  at,  rather  than  subjected 
to  disgrace  or  punishment." 

"A  nation,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  who  could  smile 
at  such  a  jest,  may  Heaven  refuse  the'in  sympathy  at 
their  utmost  need,  when  their  sword  is  broken  in  their 
hand,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  shrieking  in  the 
relentless  grasp  of  a  barbarous  enemy  !" 

Hereward  looked  upon  his  com[»union,  whose 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  bore  witness  to  his 
enthusiasm. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  are  resolved,  and  I  know 
that  your  resolution  can  in  ju.siice  be  called  by  no 
other  name  than  an  act  of  heroic  folly — What  then  1 
it  is  long  since  life  has  been  bitter  to  the  Varai.gian 
exile.  Morn  has  raised  him  from  a  joyless  bed,  which 
night  has  seen  him  lie  down  upon,  wearied  with 
wieldinga  mercenary  weapon  in  the  wars  ofsirangers. 
He  has  longeil  to  lay  doyvi  his  life  in  an  iionoiirable 
cause,  and  this  is  one  jn  which  the  extremity  and 
very  essence  of  honour  js  implicated.  It  tallies  a'su 
with  my  sclieme  of  saving  the  Emperor,  which  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  downfall  of  his  ungrateful 
son-in-law."  Theti  ad(iressing  himself  to  the  Count, 
he  continued,  "  Well,  Sir  f-'ount,  as  thou  art  tiie  per- 
son principally  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  thv 
reasoning  in  this  afl'air ;  but  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  to  mingle  w'th  your  residution  some  advices  of  a 
more  everyday  and  less  fantastic  nature.  For  exam- 
ple, thycocape  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacqiieriial 
must  soon  be  generally  known.  In  iirudence,  imleed, 
I  myself  must  be  the  first  to  communicate  it,  since 
otherwise  the  suspicion  will  fall  on  me—  Where  do  yoi' 
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thmk  of  concealing  yourpelf  ?  for  assuredly  the  search 
will  be  close  and  genera!." 

"For  that,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "I  must  be 
iiidebtet  to  thy  suggestion,  with  thanks  for  every  lie 
which  thou  findest  thyself  obliged  to  make,  to  con- 
'.rive,  and  produce  in  my  behalf,  entreating  thee  only 
to  render  them  as  few  as  possible,  they  being  a  coin 
which  I  myself  never  fabricate." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Herevi^ard,  "let  me  begin 
first  by  sajnng,  that  no  knight  that  ever  belted  sword 
is  more  a  slave  to  truth,  when  truth  is  observed  to- 
wards him,  than  the  poor  soldier  who  talks  to  thee; 
hut  when  the  game  depends  not  upon  fair  plav,  but 
upon  lulling  men's  cautiousness  asleep  by  falseliood, 
and  drugging  their  senses  by  opiate  draughts,  they 
who  woLild  scruple  at  no  means  of  deceiving  me,  can 
hardly  e.xpect  that  I,  who  am  paid  in  such  base  mo- 
ney, should  pass  nothing  on  my  part  but  what  is  law- 
ful and  genuine.  For  the  present  thou  must  remain 
concealed  within  my  poor  apartment,  in  the  barracks 
of  the  Varangians,  which  is  tiie  last  place  where  they 
will  think  of  seeking  for  thee.  Take  this,  my  upper 
cloak,  and  follow  me  ;  and  now  that  we  are  about  to 
leave  these  gardens,  thou  mayst  follow  me  unsus- 
pected as  a  sentinel  attending  his  officer;  for,  take  it 
■  along  with  you,  noble  Count,  that  we  Varangians 
are  a  sort  of  persons  upon  whom  the  Greeks  care 
not  to  look  very  long  or  fi.xedly." 

They  now  reached  the  gare  where  they  had  been 
admitted  by  the  negress,  and  Hereward,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  power,  it  seems,  of  letting  himself 
out  of  the  philosopher's  premises,  though  not  of  en- 
tering without  assistance  from  the  portress,  took  out 
a  key  which  turned  the  lock  on  the  garden  side,  so 
that  they  soon  found  themselves  at  liberty.  They 
then  proceeded  by  by-paths  through  the  city,  Here- 
ward leading  the  way,  and  the  Count  following, 
without  speech  or  remonstrance,  until  they  stood  be- 
fore the  portal  of  the  barracks  of  the  Varangians. 

"Make  haste,"  said  the  sentinel  who  was  on  duty, 
"dinner  is  already  begun."  The  communication 
sounJed  joyfully  in  the  ears  of  Hereward,  who  was 
much  afraid  that  his  companion  might  have  been 
etoi'i  and  e.vamined.  By  a  side  passage  he  reached 
lus  own  quarters,  and  introduced  the  Count  into  a 
small  room,  the  sleeping  chamber  of  his  squire, 
where  he  apologized  for  leaving  him  for  some  time  ; 
liVAl.  going  out,  locked  the  door,  for  fear,  as  he  said, 
of  intrusion. 

The  demon  of  suspicion  was  not  very  likely  to 
molest  a  mind  so  frankly  constituted  as  that  of  Count 
Robi-rt,  and  yet  the  last  action  of  Hereward  did  not 
fiiii  to  occasion  some  painful  reflections. 

■'  This  inan,"  he  said,  "  had  needs  be  true,  fori  have 
reposed  in  him  a  mighty  trust,  which  few  hirelings  in 
his  situation  would  honourably  discharge.  What  is 
to  prevent  him  to  report  to  the  principal  officer  cf  his 
watch,  that  the  Frank  prisoner,  Robert  Count  of 
Paris,  whose  wife  stands  engaged  for  so  desperate  a 
combat  with  the  Cffisar,  has  escaped,  indeed,  this 
morning,  from  the  prisons  of  the  Blacquernal,  but  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  trepannerl  at  noon,  and  is  again 
a  captive  in  the  barracks  of  the  Varangian  Guard? 
— what  means  of  defence  are  mine,  were  I  discovered 
to  these  mercenaries? — What  man  could  do,  by  !he 
favour  of  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  I  have  not 
f:!iled  to  achieve.  I  have  slain  a  tiger  in  single  com- 
bat— I  have  killed  one  warder,  and  conquered  the 
desperate  and  gigantic  creature  by  whom  he  was 
^;upnorted.  I  have  had  torms  enough  at  command 
t'l  bring  over  this  Varangian  to  my  side,  in  appear- 
ance at  least;  yet  all  this  does  not  encourage  me  lo 
hope  that  I  could  long  keep  at  bay  ten  or  a  dozen 
sucii  men  as  these  beef-fed  knaves  appear  to  be.  led 
I'l  upon  me  by  a  fellow  of  thews  and  sinews  sucn  as 
ihoso  of  my  late  companion. — Yet,  for  shame,  Ro- 
Pert !  such  thoughts  are  unworthy  a  descendant  of 
f  ;iiarleinagne.  \Vhen  wert  thou  wont  so  curiously 
f  ■  count  thine  enemies,  and  when  wrt  thou  wont  to 
t  '  suspicious,  since  he,  whose  bosom  may  truly  boast 
luelf  incapable  of  fraud,  ought  in  honesty  to  he  the 
iii.>t  to  expect  it  in  another?  The  Varangian's  look 
IB  open,  his  coolness  in  danger  is  striking,  his  speech 
is  more  frank  and  ready  than  ever  was  that  of  a 


traitor.  If  he  is  false,  there  is  no  faith  in  the  handol 
nature,  for  truth,  sincerity,  and  courage  are  written 
upon  his  forehead." 

"^Vhile  Count  Robert  was  thus  reflecting  upon  his 
condition,  and  combating  the  thick-coming  doubts 
and  suspicions  which  its  uncertainties  gave  rise  to, 
he  began  lo  be  sensible  that  he  had  not  eaten  for 
manyhoursj  and  amidst  many  doubts  and  fears  of 
a  more  heroic  nature,  he  half  entertained  a  lurking 
suspicion,  that  they  meant  to  let  hunger  undermine 
his  strength  before  they  adventured  into  the  apart- 
ment to  deal  with  him. 

Vre  shall  best  see  how  far  these  doubts  were  de- 
served by  Hereward,  or  how  far  they  were  unjust, 
by  following  his  course  after  he  left  his  barrack- 
room.  Snatching  a  morsel  of  dinner,  which  he  eat 
with  an  affection  of  great  hunger,  but,  in  fact,  thai 
his  attention  to  his  food  might  be  a  pretence  for  dis- 
pensing with  disagreeable  questions,  or  with  conver- 
sation of  any  kind,  he  pleaded  duty,  and  immediately 
leaving  his  comrades,  directed  his  course  to  the  loda- 
ings  of  Achilles  Tatius,  which  were  a  part  of  the 
same  building.  A  Sman  slave,  who  opened  the 
doQr,  after  a  deep  reverence  to  Hereward,  whoin  ha 
knew  as  a  favourite  attendant- of  the  Acolyte,  said  to 
him  that  his  master  was  gone  forth,  but  had  desired 
him  to  say,  that  if  he  wished  to  see  him,  he  would 
find  him  at  the  Philosopher's  Gardens,  so  called,  as 
belonging  to  the  sase  Agelastes. 

Hereward  turned  about  instantly,  and  availing 
himself  of  his  knowledge  of  Constantinople  to  thread 
its  streets  in  the  shortest  tirne  possible,  at  length 
stood 'alone  before  the  door  in  tne  garden-wail,  at 
which  he  and  the  Count  of  Paris  had  previously  been 
admitted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  same 
negress  appeared  at  the  same  private  signal,  and 
when  he  asked  for  Achillus  Tatius,  she  replied,  \yith 
some  sharpness,  "  Since  you  were  here  this  niorning, 
I  marvel  vou  did  not  meet  him,  or  that,  having  busi- 
ness with  him,  you  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived.  Sure 
I  am,  that  not  long  after  you  entered  the  garden  the 
Acolyte  was  inquiring  for  you." 

"I  skills  not,  old  woman,"  said  the  Varangian ; 
"I  communicate  the  reason  of  my  motions  to  my 
commander,  but  not  to  thee."  He  entered  the  gar- 
den accordingly,  and,  avoiding  the  twilight-path  that 
led  to  the  Bower  of  Love,— so  was  tlie  pavilion 
named  in  which  he  had  overheard  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Caesar  and  the  Countess  of  Paris, — he 
arrived  before  a  simple  garden-house,  whose  humble 
and  modest  front  seemed  to  announce  that  it  \yas 
the  abode  of  philosophy  and  learning.  Here  passing 
before  the  windows,  he  made  some  little^^oise,  e.x- 
pecting  to  attract  the  attention  either  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  or  his  accomplice  Agelastes,  as  chance  should 
determine.  It  was  the  first  who  heard,  and  who  re- 
plied. The  door  opened;  a  lofty  plume  stooped  it- 
self, that  its  owner  mieht  cross  the  threshold,  and 
the  stately  form  of  Achilles  Tatius  entered  the  gar- 
dens. "What  now,"  he  said,  "our  trusty  sentinel? 
what  hast  thou,  at  this  time  of  day,  come  to  report  to 
us?  Thou  art  our  good  friend,  and  highly-esteemed 
soldier,  and  well  we  wot  thine  errand  nnist  be  of  im- 
portance, since  thou  hast  brought  it  thyself,  and  aJ 
an  hour  so  unusual." 

"Pray  Heaven,"  said  Hereward.  "that  the  news  I 
have  brought  deserve  a  welcome.' 

"  Speak  them  instantly,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "  good 
or  bad ;  thou  spcakest  to  a  man  to  whom  fear  ia 
unknown.'"  But  his  eye,  which  quailed  as  he  looked 
on  the  soldier— his  colour,  which  went  and  came^- 
his  hands,  which  busied  themselves  in  an  uncertain 
manner  in  adjusting  the  belt  of  his  sword,— all  argued 
a  state  of  mind  very  different  frorri  that  which  hi.« 
tone  of  defiance  would  fain  have  implied.  "Cour- 
age," he  said,  "  my  trusty  soldier!  speak  the  news  tc 
me.    I  can  bear  the  worst  thou  hast  to  tell." 

"In  a  word,  tnen,"  said  the  Varangian,  "you 
Valour  directed  me  this  morning  to  play  the  office  o\ 
master  of  the  rounds  upon  those  dungeons  of  the 
Blacquernal  palace,  where  last  night  the  boistcroui 

Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  incarcerated" 

"I  remember  well,"  said  Achilles  Tati'is. — "  Wha* 
then  ?" 


Chap.  XIX] 


COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS. 


"As  I  reposed  me."  said  nore\yard,  ''in  an  apart- 
ment above  the  vaults,  I  heard  cries  from  beneath,  of 
n  kind  which  attracted  my  atlciuion.  1  hastened  to 
examine,  .and  my  surprise  was  extreme,  when,  look- 
ins<  down  into  the  dungeon,  though  I  could  see  noth- 
ing (listincily,  yet,  bv  the  wailing  and  wliimpering 
sounds,  I  coiiccived  that  thetMan  of  the  Forest,  the 
animal  called  Sylvan,  whom  our  soldiers  have  so  far 
indoctrinated  in  our  Saxon  tongue  as  to  make  him 
useful  in  the  wards  of  the  prison,  was  bemoaning 
himself  on  account  of  some  violent  injurv.  Descend- 
ing with  a  torch,  I  found  the  bed  on  wliich  the  pri- 
soner had  been  let  down  burnt  to  ciiiders  ;  the' tiger 
which  had  been  chained  within  a  spring  of  it,  with  its 
skull  broken  to  pieces;  the  creature  called  Sylvan, 
prostrate  and  writhing  under  great  pain  and  terror, 
and  no  prisoner  whatever  in  the  dungeon.  There 
were  marks  that  all  the  fastenings  had  been  with- 
drawn by  a  Jlytilenian  so-!dier,  companion  of  my 
watch,  wh('n  he  visited  the  dungeon  at  the  usual 
hour:  and  as,  in  my  anxious  search,  I  at  length 
found  his  dead  body,  slain  apparently  by  a  slab  in  the 
throat,  I  was  obliged  to  believe  that  while  I  was  ex- 
amining (he  cell,  lie,  this  Count  Robert,  with  whose 
daring  life  the  adventure  is  well  consistent,  had 
escaped  to  the  upper  air,  by  means,  doubtless,  of  the 
ladder  and  trap-door  by  which  I  had  descended." 

"And  wherefore  didst  thou  not  instantly  call  trea- 
son, and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  7"  demanded  the 
Acolyte. 

"  I  dared  not  venture  to  do  so,"  replied  the  Varan- 
pian,  "  till  I  had  iiistnictionsfrom  your  Valour.  The 
alarming  cry  of  treason  and  the  various  rumours  likely 
at  this  moment  to  ensue,  might  have  involved  a 
search  so  ckise,  as  perchance  would  have  discovered 
matters  in  which  the  Acolyte  himself  would  have 
been  rendered  subject  to  suspicion.'' 

"Thou  art  right,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  in  a  whis- 
per ;  "  and  yet  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  do  not 
preiend  any  longer  to  conceal  the  flight  of  this  im- 
portant prisoner,  if  we  would  not  pass  for  being  his 
accomplices.  Where  thinkest  thou  this  unhappy 
fugitive  can  have  taken  refuge  V 

That  I  was  in  hopes  of  learning  from  your  Val- 
our's greater  wisdom,"  said  Hereward. 

"  Thinkest  thou  not,"  said  Achilles,  "  that  be  may 
hai^e  crossed  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  rejoin  his 
own  countrymen  and  adherents '?" 

"  It  is  much  to  be  areaded,"  said  Hereward.  "Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  Count  listened  to  the  advice  of  any 
one  who  knew  the  face  of  the  country,  such  would 
he  the  very  counsel  he  woiild  receive." 

"The  danger,  then,  of  his  return  at  the  head  of  a 
vengeful  body  of  Franks,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "is  not 
BO  immediate  as  I  apprehended  at  first,  for  the  Em- 
peror gave  positive  orders  that  the  boats  and  galleys 
which  yesterday  transported  the  crusaders  lo  the 
shores  of  Asia  should  recross  the  strait,  and  bring 
back  no  single  one  of  (hem  from  the  step  upon  their 

i'ourney  on  which  he  had  so  far  furthered  them. — 
iesides,  they  all, — their  leaders,  that  is  to  say, — mtide 
their  vows  before  crossing,  that  they  would  not  turn 
back  so  much  as  a  foot's  pace,  now  that  they  had 
set  actually  forth  on  the  road  to  Palestine." 

"So  therefore,"  said  Hereward,  "one  of  two  pro- 
position-^  is  unquestionable;  either  Count  Robert  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait,  having  no  means  of 
returning  with  his  brethren  to  avenge  the  usage  he 
has  received,  and  may  therefore  be  securely  set  at 
defiance, — or  else  he  lurks  somewhere  in  Constanti- 
nople, without  a  friend  of  ally  to  take  his  part,  or  en- 
vourage  him  openly  to  state  Ids  supposed  wrpngs; — 
m  either  case,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  tact  in  con- 
veying to  the  palace  the  news  that  he  has  freed  him- 
seff,  since  it  would  only  alarm  the  Court,  and  afford 
the  Emperor  ground  for  many  suspicions. — But  it  is 
not  for  an  ignorant  barbarian  like  me  to  prescribe  a 
course  of  conduct  to  your  valour  and  wisdom,  and 
meihinks  the  sage  Agelastes  were  a  fitter  counsellor 
than  such  as  I  am." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  Acoly'e,  in  a  hurried  whis- 
per j  "the  philosoper  and  I  are  right  good  friends, 
eWorn  good  friends,  verv  especially  bound  together ; 
Vol.  vr. 


but  should  it  come  to  this,  that  one  of  us  must  needs 
throw  bef)re  the  footstool  of  the  Emperor  the  head 
of  the  other,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  advise  that  I, 
whose  hairs  have  iiot  a  trace  of  silver,  should  be  the 
last  in  making  the  ofiering  ;  wherefore,  we  will  say 
nothing  of  this  mishap,  but  give  thee  full  power  and 
the  highest  charge  to  seek  fir  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 
be  he  dead  or  alive,  to  secure  him  within  the  dungeons 
set  apart  for  the  discipline  of  our  own  corps,  and 
when  thou  hast  done  so,  to  bring  me  notice.  I  may 
make  him  my  friend  in  many  ways,  by  extricating 
bis  wife  from  danger  by  the  axes  of  my  Varangians. 
What  is  there  in  this  metropolis  that  they  have  to 
oppose  them  1" 

When  raised  in  a  just  cause,"  answered  Here 
ward,  "  nothing." 

"  Hah  !— say  st  thou  ?"  said  the  Acolyte  ;  "  how 
meanest  thou  by  that?— but  I  know— Thou  art  scru- 
pulous about  having  the  just  and  lawful  command 
of  thy  officer  in  every  action  in  which  thou  art  en- 
gaged, and,  thinking  in  that  dutiful  and  soldierlike 
manner,  it  is  my  duty  as  thine  Acolyte  to  see  thy 
scruples  satisfied.  A  warrant  shalt  thou  have,  with 
full  powers,  to  seek  for  and  imprison  this  foreign 
Count  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking — And,  hark 
thee,  my  excellent  friend,"  he  continued,  with  somy 
hesitation,  "I  think  thou  hadst  better  begone,  and 
begin,  or  rather  continue  thy  search.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  inform  our  friend  Agelastes  of  what  has  hap- 
pened,  until  his  advice  be  more  needful  than  as  yet  it 
is  on  the  occasion.  Home — home  to  the  barracks  ; 
I  will  account  to  him  for  thy  appearance  here,  if  ho 
be  curious  on  the  subject,  which,  as  a  suspicious  old 
man,  he  is  likely  to  be.  Go  to  the  barracks,  and  act 
as  if  thou  hadst  a  warrant  in  every  respect  full  and 
ample.  I  will  provide  thee  with  one  when  I  come 
back  to  my  quarters." 

The  Varangian  turned  hastily  homewards. 

"Now,  is  It  not,"  he  said,  "a  strange  thing,  and 
enough  to  make  a  man  a  rogue  for  life — to  observe 
how  the  devil  encourages  young  beginners  in  false- 
hood !  I  have  told  a  greater  lie— at  least  I  have  sup- 
pressed more  truth— than  on  any  occasion  before  in 
my  whole  life — and  what  is  the  consequence  '?  Why, 
my  commander  throws  almost  at  my  head  a  warrant 
sufficiL^nt  to  guarantee  and  protect  me  in  all  I  havo 
done,  or  propose  to  do  !  If  the  foul  fiend  were  thus 
regular  in  protecting  his  votaries,  methinks  tliey  would 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  him,  or  better  men 
to  be  astonished  at  their  number.  But  a  time  comes, 
they  say,  when  he  seldom  fails  to  desert  them. 
Therefore,  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  !  If  I  havo 
seemed  to  be  thy  servant  for  a  short  time,  it  is  but 
with  an  honest  and  Christian  purpose." 

As  he  entertained  these  thoughts,  he  looked  back 
upon  the  path,  and  was  startled  at  an  apparition  of 
a  creature  of  a  much  greater  size,  and  a  stranger 
shape  than  human,  covered,  all  but  the  face,  with  a 
reddish-dun  fur;  his  expression  an  ugly,  and  yet  a 
sad  melancholy  ;  a  cloth  was  wrapt  round  one  hand, 
and  an  air  of  pain  and  languor,  be.=poke  suffering 
from  a  wound.  So  much  was  Hereward  pi-e-occu- 
pied  with  his  own  reflections,  that  at  first  he  thought 
liis  imagination  had  actually  raised  the  devil;  hut 
after  a  sudden  start  of  surprise,  he  recognised  his 
acquaintance  Sylvan.  "  Hah  !  old  friend,^'  he  said, 
"  I  am  happy  thou  hast  made  thyescape  to  a  place 
where  thou  wilt  find  plenty  of  fruit  to  support  thee. 
Take  my  advice— keep  out  of  the  way  of  discovery — 
Keep  thy  friend's  counsel." 

The  Man  of  the  Wood  uttered  a  chattering  noise 
in  return  to  this  address. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Hereward,  "  thou  wilt 
tell  no  tales,  thou  sayest ;  and  faith  I  will  trust  thea 
rather  than  the  better  part  of  my  own  two-legged 
race,  who  are  eternally  circumventing  or  murdering 
each  other." 

A  minute  after  the  creature  was  out  of  sigVit,  Here- 
ward heard  the  shriek  of  a  female,  and  a  voice  whicli 
cried  for  help.  The  accents  must  have  been  uncom- 
monly interesting  to  the  Varangian,  since,  forgettiuj| 
his  own  dangerous  situation,  he  immediately  turncu 
and  flew  to  the  suppliant's  assistance. 
37 
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[Chap.  XX 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Bhecomrs!  slie  comes!  in  all  tlie  cliarms  of  youth, 
TJnequaU'd  luve,  and  uiiiuspocled  Irulli  I 

Here  WARD  was  not  long  in  tracing  tlVe  cry  through 
the  wooded  walks,  when  a  female  rushed  into  his 
arii's;  alarmed,  as  it  appeared,  by  Sylvan,  who  was 
pursuing  her  closely.  The  figure  of  Hereward,  with 
li!H  axe  uplifted,  put  an  instant  stop  to  his  career,  and 
\\irh  a  terrified  note  of  his  native  cries,  he  withdrew 
inio  the  tliickest  of  the  adjoining  foliage. 

Relieved  from  his  presence,  Herewaid  had  time  to 
loTk  at  the  female  whom  he  had  succoured:  She 
v.fis  arrayed  in  a  dress  which  consisted  of  several 
Colours,  th?it  which  predominated  being  a  pale  yellow  ; 
her  tunic  was  of  this  colour,  and,  like  a  modern 
gown,  was  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  which,  in  the 
present  ca?e,  was  that  of  a  tall,  but  very  well-lbrmed 
person.  The  mantle,  or  upper  garment,  in  which 
the  whole  figure  was  wrapped,  was  of  fine  cloth  ; 
and  the  kind  of  hood  which  was  attached  to  it  having 
fl;)wn  back  with  the  rapidity  of  her  motion,  gave  to 
view  the  hair,  beautifully  adorned  and  twisted  into  a 
natural  head-dress.  Beneath  this  natural  head-gear 
appeared  a  face  pale  as  death,  from  a  sense  of  the 
supposed  danger,  hut  which  preserved,  even  amidst 
its  terrors,  an  exquisite  degree  of  beauty. 

Hereward  was  thunderstruck  at  this  apparition. 
The  dress  was  neither  Grecian,  Italian,  nor  of  the 
costume  of  the  Franks; — it  was  Saxon! — connected 
by  a  thousand  tender  remembrances  with  Here- 
ward's  childhood  and  youth.  The  circumstance  was 
most  e.xtraordinary.  Saxon  women,  indeed,  there 
were  in  Constantinople,  who  had  united  their  for- 
tunes with  those  of  the  Varangians  ;  and  those  often 
chose  to  wear  their  national  dress  in  the  city,  because 
the  character  and  conduct  of  their  husbands  secured 
them  a  degree  of  respect,  which  they  might  not  have 
met  with  either  as  Grecian  or  as  stranger  females  of 
a  similar  rank.  But  almost  all  these  were  personally 
known  to  Hereward.  It  was  no  time,  however,  for 
reverie — he  was  himself  in  danger — the  situation  of 
•he  young  female  might  be  no  safe  one.  In  every 
i-ase,  it  was  judicious  to  quit  the  more  public  part  of 
the  garfleiij;  he  therefore  lost  not  a  moment  in  con- 
veying the  fainting  Saxon  to  a  retreat  he  fortunately 
was  acquainted  with.  A  covered  path,  obscured  by 
vegetation,  led  through  a  species  of  labyrinth  to  an 
artificial  cave,  at  the  bottom  of  which^  half-paved 
wi'.h  shells,  moss,  and  spar,  lay  the  gigantic  and  hftlf- 
recumbeut  statue  of  a  river  deity,  with  its  usual 
attributes— that  is,  its  front  crowned  with  water- 
lilies  and  sedges,  and  its  ample  hand  half-resting 
upi>n  an  empty  urn.  The  attitude  of  the  whole  figme 
corresponded  with    the    motto, — "I  sleep — awake 

ME   NOT." 

"Accursed  relic  of  paganism,"  said  Hereward,  who 
was,  in  proportion  to  his  light,  a  zealous  Christian — 
"  brutish  stock  or  stone  that  thou  art  !  I  will  wake 
thee  with  a  vengeance."  So  saying,  he  stnick  the 
head  of  the  slumbering  deity  with' his  battle-axe,  and 
deranged  the  play  of  the  fountain  so  much  that  the 
water  began  to  pour  into  the  basin. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  block  nevertheless,"  said  the 
Varangian,  "  to  send  succour  so  needful  to  the  aid  of 
my  poor  countrywoman.  Thou  shah  give  her  also, 
with  thy  leave,  a  portion  of  thy  couch."  So  saying, 
he  arranged  his  fair  bin"den,  who  was  as  yet  insensi- 
ble, upon  the  pedestal  where  the  figure  of  the  River 
(Jod  reclined.  In  doing  this,  his  attention  was  recall- 
ed to  her  face,  and  again  and  again  he  vi-as  thrilled 
with  an  emotion  of  hope,  but  so  excessively  like  fear, 
that  it  could  only  be  cr)mparcd  to  the  flickering  of  a 
torch,  uncertain  whether  it  is  to  light  up  or  be  in- 
stantly extinguished.  With  a  sort  of  mechanical 
n'.tcntion,  he  continued  to  make  such  efforts  as  he 
could  to  recall  the  iiitilh^t  of  the  beautiful  creature 
bcfoi;e  him.  His  feelings  were  those  of  the  astro- 
nomical sage,  to  whom  the  rise  of  the  moon  slowly 
restores  the  contcifiplation  of  that  heaven,  which  is 
et  once,  as  a  Christian,  his  hope  of  felicity,  and,  as  a 
philosopher,  the  source  of  his  knowledge.  The  blood 
•ctunicd  to   Her  cheek,  and  reanimation,  and  even 


recollection,  took  place  in  her  earlier  than  in  the  as- 
tonished Varangian. 

"  Blessed  3Iary  !"  she  said,  "  have  I  indeed  tasteu 
the  last  bitter  cup,  and  is  it  here  where  thou  reunites! 
thy  votaries  after  death  !— Speak,  Hereward  !  if  thou 
art  aught  but  an  empty  creature  of  the  imagination  ' 
— speali,  and  tell  me,  j^ I  have  but  dreamed  of  thai 
monstrous  ogre  !" 

"  Collect  tliyself,  my  beloved  Bertha,"  said  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  recalled  by  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
"  and  preiiare  to  endure  v\hat  thou  livest  to  witness, 
and  thy  Hereward  survives  to  tell.  That  hidtoua 
thing  exists — nay,  do  not  start,  and  look  for  a  hiding- 
place— thy  own  gentle  hand  with  a  riding  rod  is  suf- 
ficient to  tame  its  courage.  And  am  I  not  here, 
Bertha?    Wouldst  thou  wish  another  safeguard  7" 

"No — no," — exclaimed  she,  seizing  on  the  artn  of 
her  recovered  lover.     "Do  I  not  know  you  nowT' 

"And  is  it  but  now  you  know  n;e,  Bertha  7"  said 
Herevvard. 

"I  suspected  before,"  she  said,  casting  down  her 
eyes  ;  "  but  1  know  with  certainty  that  mark  of  the 
boar's  tusk." 

Hereward  suffered  her  imagination  to  clear  itseli 
from  the  shock  it  had  receivea  so  suddenly,  before  ha 
ventured  to  enter  upon  present  events,  in  which  there 
was  so  nmch  both  to  doubt  and  to  fear.  He  per- 
mitted her,  therefore,  to  recall  to  her  memory  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  reusing  the  hideous  animali 
assisted  by  the  tribes  of  both  their  fathers.  She  inen- 
tioned  in  broken  words  the  flight  of  arrov/s  dis- 
charged against  the  boar  by  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  and  how  her  own  well-aimed,  hut  feeble 
shaft,  wounded  him  sharply  ;  she  forgot  not  how, 
incensed  at  the  pain,  the  creature  rushed  upon  her  a^ 
the  cause,  laid  her  palfrey  dead  upon  the  spot,  and 
would  soon  have  slam  her,  had  not  Hereward,  when 
every  attempt  failed  to  bring  his  horse  up  to  the  mon- 
ster, thrown  himself  from  his  seat,  and  interposed 
personally  between  the  boar  and  Bertha.  The  battle 
was  not  decided  without  a  desperate  stniggle ;  the 
boar  was  slain,  but  Hereward  received  the  deep  gash 
upon  his  brow  which  she  whom  he  had  saved  now 
recalled  to  her  memory.  "Alas!"  she  said,  "what 
have  we  been  to  each  other  since  that  period?  and 
what  are  we  now,  in  this  foreign  land  ?'_' 

"Answer  for  thyself,  my  Bertha,"  said  the  Varan- 
gian, "if  thou  canst; — and  if  thou  canst  with  truth 
say  that  thou  art  the  same  Bertha  who  vowed  afi'ec- 
tion  to  Hereward,  beheve  me,  it  were  sinful  to  sup- 
pose that  the  saints  have  brought  us  together  with  a 
view  of  our  being  afterwards  separated." 

"  Hereward,"  said  Bertha,  "  you  have  not  preserved 
the  bird  in  your  Iiosom  safer  than  I  have  ;  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  servitude  or  in  freedom,  amidst  sorrow  or 
joy,  plenty  or  want,  mv  thought  was  always  on  the 
troth  I  had  plighted  to  Hereward  at  the  stone  oi 
Odin." 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,"  said  Hereward;  "it  was 
an  impious  rite,  and  good  could  not  come  of  it." 

"  Was  it  then  so  impious  ?"  she  said,  the  unbidden 
tear  rushing  iirto  her  large  blue  eye. — "Alas!  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  Hereward  was  mine  by  that 
solemn  et^agement !" 

"  Listen  to  me.  my  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  fak- 
ing her  hand  :  "  We  were  then  almost  childr°n  ;  and 
though  our  vow  was  in  itself  innocent,  yet  it  was  so 
far  wrong,  as  being  sworn  in  the  presence  of  a  dumb 
idol,  representing  one  who  was,  while  alive,  a  bloody 
and  cruel  magician.  But  we  will,  the  instant  an  op- 
portunity oirers  itself,  renc;w  our  vow  before  a  shrine 
of  real  sanctity,  and  promise  suitable  penance  for  our 
ignorant  acknowledgment  of  Odin,  to  propitiate  the 
real  D..ty,  \\  ho  can  bear  us  through  those  storms  of 
adversity  which  are  like  to  surround  us." 

Leaving  thein  for  the  time  to  their  love-discourse, 
of  a  nature  pure,  simple,  and  interestii.g,  we  shall 
give,  in  few  words,  all  that  the  reader  needs  to  know 
of  their  separate  history  between  the  boar's  hunt  and 
the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  gardens  of  .Agelastes. 

In  that  doubtful  state  experienced  by  outlaws, 
Waltheoft'.  the  father  of  Hereward,  and  Engi  Ired.  thft 
parent  of  Certha,  used  to  assemble  their  unsuhdued 
tribes,  sometimes  in  the  fertile  regions  of  Devonshu-e 
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Bometimes  in  the  dark  wooded  solitudes  of  Hamp-  !  powerins  force  upon  the  bands  of  WaltheofT  arid 
shire,  but  as  much  as  possible  within  tlie  call  of  the  |  Ena;elred,  v/ho  found  no  resource  but  to  throw  the 
bu^le  of  ilie  famous  Ederic  the  Forester,  so  long  i  females  of  their  tribe,  and  such  as  could  not  bear 
leaderoftiio  insurgent  Saxons.  The  chiefs  we  have  |  amis,  into  a  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Augustm.  of 
mentioned  were  among  the  last  bold  men  who  as- i  which   Kenelm   their  relation   was  pnior,  and  men 


Bertc;d  tiie  independence  of  the  Saxon  race  of  En 
land  ;  and  like  their  captain,  Ederic',  they  were  gene- 
rally known  by  the  nauie  of  Foresters,  as  men  who 
lived  by  Imniing,  when  their  power  of  makmg  e.xcur- 
sions  was  checked  and  repelled.  Hence  they  made 
a  step  backwards  in  civilization,  and  became  more 
like  to  their  remote  ancestors  of  (Jerman  descent. 
than  they  were  to  their  more  immediate  and  civilized 
predecessors,  who,  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had 
advanced  considerably  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Old  superstitions  had  begun  to  revive  among  them. 
and  hence  the  practice  of  youths  and  maidens  plight- 
ing then-  troth  at  the  stone  circles  dedicated,  as  it  was 
supposed,  to  Odin,  in  whom,  iiowever,  they  had  long 
ceased  to  nourish  any  of  the  sincere  belief  which  was 
entertained  by  their  heathen  ancestors. 

In  another  respect,  these  outlaws  vvere  fast  reas- 
suming  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
Their  circumstances  naturally  brought  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  much  together,  and  by  early  marriage,  or 
less  permanent  connexions,  the  population  would 
have  increased  far  beyond  the  means  which  the  out- 
laws had  to  maintain,  or  even  to  protect  themselves. 
'The  laws  of  the  Foresters,  therefore,  strictly  enjoined 
that  marriages  should  be  prohibited  until  the  bride- 
groom was  twenty-one  years  complete.  Future  alli- 
ances were  imleed  often  formed  by  the  young  people, 
nor  was  this  discountenanced  by  their  parents,  pro- 
vided that  the  lovers  waited  until  the  period  when  the 
majority  of  the  bridegroom  slionld  permit  them  to 
many.  Such  youths  as  infringed  this  rule,  incurred 
the  dishonourable  epithet  oi  nidcUring,  or  worthless, 
— an  epithet  of  a  nature  so  insulting,  that  men  were 
known  to  have  slain  themselves,  rather  than  endure 
lite  under  such  opprobriuin.  But  the  offenders  were 
very  few  amidst  a  race  trained  in  moderation  and  self- 
denial  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  woman,  worshipped 
for  so  many  years  like  something  sacred,  was  re- 
ceived, when  she  became  the  head  of  a  family,  into 
the, arms  and  heart  of  a  husband  who  had  so  long 
expected  her,  was  treated  as  something  more  elevated 
than  the  mere  idol  of  the  moment.;  and  feeling  the 
'rate  at  which  she  was  valued,  endeavoured  by  her 
actions  to  make  her  life  correspond  with  it. 

It  was  by  the  whole  population  of  these  tribes  as 
well  as  iheir  parents,  that  after  the  adventure  of  the 
boar  hunt,  Hereward  and  Bertha  were  considered  as 
lovers  whose  alliance  was  pointed  out  by  Heaven, 
and  they  vvere  encouraged  to  approximate  as  much 
as  their  nmtual  inclinations  prompted  them.  The 
youths  of  the  tribe  avoided  asking  Bertha's  hand  at 
}he  dance,  and  the  maidens  used  no  maidenly  entreaty 
or  artifice  to  detain  Hereward  beside  them,  if  Bertha 
was  present  at  the  feast.  They  clasped  each  other's 
hands  through  the  perforated  stone,  which  they  called 
the  altar  of  Odin,  though  latter  ages  have  ascribed  it 
to  the  Druids,  and  they  implored  that  if  they  broke 
their  faith  to  each  other,  their  fault  might  be  avenged 
by  the  twelve  swords  which  were  now  drawn  around 
them  during  the  ceremony  by  as  many  youths,  and 
that  their  misfortunes  might  be  so  many  as  twelve 
maidens,  who  stood  around  with  their  hair  loosened, 
should  be  unable  to  recount,  either  in  prose  or  verse. 

The  torch  of  the  Saxon  Cupid  shone  for  some 
years  as  brilliant  as  when  it  was  first  lighted.  The 
time,  however,  came  when  they  were  to  be  tried  by 
adversity,  though  undeserved  by  the  perfidy  of  either. 
Vears  had  gone  past,  and  Hereward  had  to  count 
witii  anxiety  how  many  months  and  weelvs  were  to 
separate  him  from  the  bride,  who  v/as  beginning 
already  by  degrees  to  shrink  less  shyly  from  the  ex- 
pressions and  caresses  of  one  who  was  soon  to  term 
Iier  all  his  own.  William  Rufus,  however,  had  formed 
a  plan  of  totally  extirpating  the  Foresters,  whose 
implacable  hatre.!,  and  restless  love  of  freedom,  had 
BO  often  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  kingdom,  and  de- 
spised his  forest  laws.  He  assembled  his  Norman 
"orces.  and  united  to  them  a  body  of  Saxons  whu 
■lad  submitted  to  his  rule.  He  thus  brought  an  over- 


turning to  the  battle,  vindicated  their  ancient  valour 
by  fighting  it  to  the  last.  Both  the  unforumatc  chiefs 
remained  dead  on  the  field,  and  Hereward  and  his  bro- 
ther had  well  nigh  shared  their  fate  ;  but  some  Saxon 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  adventured_ 
on  the  field  of  battle,  which  the  victors  had  left  bare  oi 
every  thing  save  the  booty  of  the  kites  and  the  ravens, 
found  the  bodies  of  the  youths  still  retaining  life.  As 
they  were  generally  well  known  and  much  beloved 
by  these  people,  Hereward  and  his  brother  were  taken 
care  of  till  their  wounds  began  to  close,  and  tlieir 
strength  returned.  Hereward  then  heard  the  doleful 
news  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  Engelred.  His 
next  inqiury  was  (-oncerning  his  betrothed  bride  and 
her  mother.  The  poor  inhabitants  could  give  him 
little  information.-  Some  of  the  females  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  convent,  the  Norman  knights 
and  nobles  had  seized  ui)on  as  their  slaves,  and  the 
rest,  with  the  monks  wlio  had  harboured  them,  were 
turned  adrift,  and  their  place  of  retreat  was  com- 
pklelv  sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Half-dead  himself  at  hearing  these  tidings,  Here- 
ward sallied  out,  and  at  eveiy  risk  of  death,  for  the 
Saxon  Foresters  were  treated  as  outlaws,  commenced 
inquiries  after  those  so  dear  to  him.  He  asked  con- 
cerning the  particular  fate  of  Bertha  and  her  mother, 
among  the  miserable  creatures  who  yet  hovered 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent,  like  a  few 
half-scorched  bees  about  their  smothered  hive.  But, 
in  the  magnitude  of  their  own  terrors  none  had  re- 
tained eyes  for  their  neighbours,  and  all  that  they 
could  say  was,  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Engel- 
red were  certainly  lost ;  and  their  imaginations  S'lg- 
gested  so  many  heart-rending  details  of  this  conclu- 
sion, that  Hereward  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further 
researches,  likely  to  terminate  so  uselessly  and  so 
horribly. 

The  young  Saxon  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  in  a 
patriotic  hatred  to  the  Normans,  who  did  not,  it  was 
likely,  become  dearer  to  his  thoughts  in  consequenceof 
thisvictory.  Hedreamed  at  first  of  crossing  the  Strait, 
to  make  war  against  the  hated  enemy  in  their  own 
country;  but  an  idea  so  extravagant  did  not  long  re- 
tain possession  of  his  mind.  His  fate  vvas  deeded 
by  his  encountering  an  aged  palmer,  who  knew,  or 
pretended  to  have  known,  his  father,  and  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  England.  This  man  was  a  disguised  Varan- 
gian, selected  for  the  purpose,  possessed  of  art  and 
dexterity,  and  well  provided  with  money.  He  had 
httle  difficulty  in  persuading  Hereward,  in  the  hope- 
less desolation  of  his  condition,  to  join  the  Varangian 
Guard,  at  this  moment  at  war  with  the  Normans, 
under  which  name  it  suited  Heresvard's  preposses- 
sions to  represent  the  Emperor's  wars  with  Robert 
Guiscard,  his  son  Boliemond,  and  other  adventurers, 
in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Sicily.  A  journey  to  the  East  also 
inferred  a  pilgrimage,  and  gave  the  unfortunate  Here- 
ward the  chance  of  purchasing  pardon  for  his  sins 
by  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  In  gaining  Hereward, 
the  recruiter  also  secured  the  services  of  his  eldei 
brother,  who  had  vowed  not  to  separate  from  him. 

The  nigh  character  of  both  brothers  for  courage, 
induced  this  wily  agent  to  consider  them  as  a  great 
prize,  and  it  wits  from  the  memoranda  respecting  the 
history  and  character  of  those  whom  he  Recruited,  ;r» 
which  the  elder  had  been  unreservedly  communica- 
tive, that  Agelastes  picked  up  the  information  re- 
specting Hereward's  fainily  and  circumstances, 
which,  at  their  first  secret  interview,  he  made  use  of 
to  impress  upon  the  Varangian  the  idea  of  his  super- 
natural knowledge.  Several  of  his  companions  iii 
arms  were  thus  gained  oyer;  for  it  will  easilv  u<5 
guessed,  that  these  memorials  were  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and  he,  to  further  ihtir 
joint  purposes,  imparted  them  to  Agelastes,  who  thus 
obtained  a  general  credit  for  supernatural  knowledge 
among  these  ignorant  men.  But  Hereward's  blunt 
faith  and  honesty  enabled  him  to  shun  the  snare. 

Such   being  the  fortunes  of  Hereward.  tiiose  ol 
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Bertha  formed  the  subject  of  a  broken  and  passionate 
coijimun.cation  between  the  lovers,  broken  like  an 
April  day,  and  mingled  with  many  a  tender  caress, 
such  as  modesiv  permits  to  lovers  when  they  meet 
again  unexpectedly  after  a  separation,  which  threat- 
ened to  be  eternal.  But  the  story  may  be  coni- 
nrehended  in  a  few  words.  Amid  the  general  sack 
of  tlie  monastery,  an  old  Norman  knieht  seized 
upon  Bertlia  as  his  prize.  Struck  with  her  beauty, 
he  designed  her  as  an  attendant  upon  his  daughter, 
just  then  come  out  of  the  years  of  childhood,  and  the 
Very  apple  of  her  father's  eye,  being  tlje  only  child  of 
his  beloved  countess,  and  sent  iaie  in  life  to  bless 
their  nsarriage  bed.  It  was  in  the  order  of  thin;is 
that  the  lady  of  Asprainoiite,  who  was  considerably 
voup.gL-r  than  the  knight,  should  govern  her  hus- 
band, and  that  Brenliilda,  their  daugliter,  should  go- 
vern both  her  parents. 

The  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  however,  it  may  be 
observed,  entertained  some  desire  to  direct  his  young 
oti'spring  to  more  feminine  amusements  than  those 
which  began  already  to  put  her  life  frequently  in  dan- 
ger. Contradiction  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  the 
good  old  knight  knew  by  experience.  The  influence 
and  exaniple  of  a  companion  a  little  older  than  her- 
self might  be  of  some  avail,  and  it  was  with  this 
view  that,  in  the  confusion  of  tiie  sack,  Aspramonie 
seized  upon  the  youthful  Bertha.  Tei;nfied  to  the 
utmost  degree,  she  clung  to  her  niotiier,  and  the 
Knight  of  Aspramonte,  who  had  a  softer  heart  than 
was  then  usually  found  under  a  steel  cuirass,  moved 
by  the  afHiction  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  re- 
collecting that  the  former  might  also  be  a  useful  at- 
tendant upon  his  lady,  extended  his  protection  to 
both,  and  conveying  them  out  of  t!ie  press,  paid  the 
soldiers  wiio  ventured  to  dispute  the  spoil  with  him, 
partly  m  some  small  pieces  of  money,  and  partly  in 
drv  blows  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance. 

The  well-natured  knight  soon  after  returned  to  his 
own  castie,  and  being  a  man  of  an  orderly  life  and 
virtuous  habits,  the  charming  beauties  of  the  Saxon 
virgin,  and  the  more  ripened  charms  of  her  mother, 
did  not  prevent  their  travelling  in  all  honour  as  well 
as  safety  to  his  family  fortress,  the  casUe  of  Aspra- 
monte. Here  such  masters  as  could  be  procured 
were  got  together  to  teach  the  young  Bertha  every 
sort  of  female  accomplishment,  in  tLe  hope  that  her 
mistress,  Brenliilda,  might  be  inspired  with  a  desire 
to  partake  in  her  education  ;  but  although  this  so  far 
succeeded,  that  the  Saxon  captive  became  higl'.ly 
skilled  in  such  music,  needle-work,  and  other  female 
accomidisliments  as  were  known  to  tiie  time,  yet  her 
young  mistress,  Brenliilda,  retained  the  taste  for 
those  martial  amusements  whicl:  had  so  sensibly 
grieved  her  father,  but  to  which  her  mother,  who 
herself  had  nourished  such  fancies  in  her  youth,  rea- 
dily gave  sanction. 

The  captives,  however,  were  kindly  treated.  Bren- 
hilda  became  infinitely  attached  to  the  young  Ari- 
glo-Saxon,  whom  she  loved  less  for  her  ingenuity  in 
arts,  than  for  her  activity  in  field  sports,  to  which 
her  early  state  of  independence  had  trained  her. 

The  I.ady  of  Aspramonie  was  also  kind  to  both  the 
captives ;  but,  in  one  particular,  she  exercised  a  piece 
of  petty  tyranny  over  them.  She  had  imbibed  an 
idea,  strengthened  by  an  old  doting  father-confessor, 
that  the  Saxons  were  heathens  at  that  time,  or  at 
least  heretics,  and  made  a  positive  point  with  Iter 
husband  that  the  bondswoman  and  girl  who  were  to 
attend  on  her  person  and  that  of  her  daughter,  should 
be  qualified  for  the  oftice  by  being  anew  admitted 
mto  tile  Christian  church  by  baptism. 

Thouidi  feeling  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the 
nccusation,  the  mother  had  sense  enough  to  submit 
lo  uecessity,  and  received  the  name  of  Mariha  in  nil 
lonn  at  the  altar,  to  which  she  answered  during  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

But  Bertha  showed  a  character  iipon  this  occasion 
mconsistent  with  the  general  docility  and  gentleness 
of  her  temper.  She  boldly  refused  to  be  admitied 
anew  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  of  which  her  con- 
science (old  her  she  was  already  a  iiiciiiber,  or  to  ex- 
chaiiffe  for  another  the  name  originalh  given  her  at 
»iiH  font.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  tnight  com- 
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manded,  that  the  lady  threatened,  and  that  her  mo- 
ther advised  and  entreated.  More  closely  pressed  in 
private  by  her  mother,  she  let  her  motive  be  known, 
which  had  not  before  been  suspected.  ''I  know, 
she  said  with  a  flood  of  tears,  "  tliat  my  father  wotud 
have  died  ere  I  was  subjected  to  this  insult ;  and 
then — who  shall  assure  me  that  vows  which  were 
inarle  to  the  Saxon  Bertha,  will  be  binding  if  a 
French  Agatha  be  substituted  in  her  stead]  They 
may  banish  mo,"  she  said,  "or  kill  me  if  they  will, 
but  if  the  son  of  Waltheolf  should  again  meet  with 
the  daughter  of  Engelred,  he  shall  meet  that  Bertha 
whom  he  knew  in  the  forests  of  Hampton." 

All  argument  was  in  vain;  the  Saxon  maiden  re- 
mained obstinate,  and  to  try  to  break  her  resolution, 
the  Lady  of  Aspramonte  at  length  spoke  of  dismiss- 
ing her  from  the  service  of  her  young  mistress,  and 
banishing  her  from  the  castle.  To  this  also  she  had 
madoup Tier  mind,  and  she  answered  firmly  though 
respectfuUv,  that  she  would  sorrow  bitterly  at  part- 
ing with  her  young  lady ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  she 
would  rather  beg  under  her  own  name,  than  be  re- 
creant to  the  faiih  of  her  fathers,  and  condemn  it  as 
heresy,  by  assuming  one  of  Frank  origin.  The  Lady 
Brenhilda,  in  the  mean  time,  entered  the  chamber, 
where  her  mother  was  just  about  to  pass  the  threat- 
ened doom  of  banishment — "  Do  not  stop  for  my  en- 
trance, madam,"  said  the  dauntless  youns'ladyi  "I 
am  as  much  concerned  in  the  doom  whieti  you  are 
about  to  pass  as  is  Bertha  ;  if  she  crosses  the  draw- 
bridge pfAspramonte  as  an  exile,  so  will  I,  when  she 
has  dried  her  tears,  of  which  even  my  petulance 
could  never  wring  one  from  her  eyes.  She  shall  be 
my  squire  and  body  attendant,  and  Launcelot,  the 
bard,  shall  follow  with  my  spear  and  shield." 

"And  you  will  return,  mistress,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, "  from  so  foolish  an  expedition  before  the  siin 
sets?" 

"  So  Heaven  further  me  in  my  purpose,  lady," 
answered  the  young  heiress,  "  the  sun  shall  neither 
rise  nor  set  iliat  sees  us  return,  till  this  name  of 
Bertha,  and  of  her  mistress,  Brenhilda,  are  wafted 
as  far  as  the  trumpet  of  fame  can  saiiiid  them. — 
Cheer  up,  my  sweetest  Bertha!"  she  said,  taking 
her  attendant  by  the  hand,  "if  Heaven  hath  torn 
thee  from  thy  country  and  tliy  plighted  troth,  it  hath 
given  thee  a  sister  and  a  friend,  with  whom  tliy  fama 
shall  be  for  ever  blended." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  confounded  :  She 
knew  that  her  daughter  was  perfectly  capable  of  the 
wild  course  which  she  had  announced,  and  that  she 
herself,  even  with  lur  husband's  assistance,  would 
be  unable  to  prevent  her  following  it.  She  passively 
listened,  therefore,  while  the  Sax(m  matron,  formerly 
Urica,  bin  now  Martha,  addressed  her  daughter. 
"]\Iy  child,"  she  said,  "  as  you  value  lionour,  virtue, 
safety,  and  gratitude,  soften  your  heart  towards  your 
master  and  mistress,  and  follow  the  advice  of  a  pa- 
rent, who  has  more  years  and  more  juda-ment  than 
vou.  And  you,  my  tlearest  younjsj  lady,  Fet  not  youi 
lady-mother  iliink  that  an  attachment  to  the  exer- 
cises you  excel  in,  has  destroyed  in  your  bosom  filial 
alfection,  and  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  your  sex! 
— As  they  seem  both  obstinate,  madam,"  continued 
the  matron,  after  watching  the  influence  of  tliis  ad- 
vice upon  the  young  women,  "perhaps  if  it  mav  be 
permitted  me,  I  could  state  an  altcrnalive,  which 
miglit,  in  the  mean  while,  satisfy  your  ladyship's 
wishes,  acconnnodalc  itself  to  the  willuhiess  of  my 
obstinate  daughter,  and  answer  the  kind  piu-pose  of 
her  generous  mistress."  The  lady  of  Aspramonte 
."signed  to  the  Saxon  matron  to  proceed.  She  went 
on  accordingly:  "The  Saxons,  dearest  lady,  of  the 
present  day,  are  neither  pagans  nor  heretics  ;  they 
are,  in  the  time  of  kcepmg  Enster,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  disputable  doctrine,  humbly  obedient  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome;  and  this  our  good  Bishop  well  knows, 
since  he  upbraided  some  of  the  domestics  for  calling 
me  an  old  heaihen.  Vet  our  names  are  uncouth  i.a 
the  ears  of  the  Franks,  and  bear,  perhaps,  a  lieathen- 
ish  sound.  If  it  be  not  exacted  that  inv  daughter 
submit  to  a  new  rite  of  baptism,  she  will  lay  aside 
her  Saxon  name  of  Bertha  upon  all  occas-ions  while 
in  your  honourable  household.    This  will  cut  shor 
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a  debate  which,  with  forj^ivencss,  I  think  is  scarce 
of  imiiortaiice  enougli  to  brealv  the  peace  of  this  oiis- 
tle.  I  will  enotage  liiat,  in  crntitmle  for  this  indul- 
gence of  a  tririins  .scruple,  my  dauahter,  if  possible, 
shall  double  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  her  service  to 
her  young  lady." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  glad  to  embrace  the 
means  which  this  ofi'er  presented,  of  exlricatinp:  her-_ 
self  from  the  dispute  with  n.^  little  conipronus^e  of 
diiiniiy  as  could  well  be.  "If  the  good  Lord  Bisliop 
approved  of  such  a  eoniDromise,''  she  snid.  "she 
vvoiild  for  herself  withdraw  her  opposition.  The 
prelate  aptiroved  accordingly,  the  more  readily  that 
lie  was  informed  that  the  young  heiress  desired  ear- 
nestly such  an  agreement.  The  peace  of  the  castle 
was  restored,  and  Bertha  recognised  her  new  name 
of  Aaatha  as  a  name  of  service,  but  not  a  name  of 
baptism. 

One  effect  the  dispute  certainly  produced,  and  that 
was,  increasing  in  an  enthusiastic  degree  the  love  of 
Bertha  for  her  young  mistress.  With  that  amiable 
failing  of  attached  domestics  and  humble  friends,  she 
endeavoured  to  serve  her  as  she  knew  sne  loved  to 
be  served  ;  and  therefore  indulged  her  mistress  in 
tluse  chivalrous  fancies  which  distinguished  her 
even  in  her  own  age,  and  in  ours  would  have  ren- 
dered her  a  female  Ciuixote.  Bertha,  indeed,  never 
caught  the  frenzy  of  her  mistress;  but,  strong,  will- 
ing, and  able-bodied,  she  readily  qualified  hersrlf  to 
act  ujjon  occasion  as  a  squire  of  the  body  to  a  Lndy 
Adventuress;  and,  accustomed  from  her  chiMiiood 
to  see  blows  dealt,  blood  flowing,  and  men  dving, 
she  could  look  with  an  undazzled  eye  upon  the  dan- 
gers wliich  her  mistress  encountered,  and  seldom 
teazed  her  with  remonstrances,  unless  when  those 
were  unusually  great.  This  compliance  on  most 
occasions,  gave  Bertha  a  right  of  advice  upon  some, 
which,  always  given  with  the  best  intentions  and  at 
fitting  times,  strengthened  her  influence  with  her 
mistress,  which  a  course  of  conduct  savouring  of  dia- 
metrical opposition  would  certainly  have  destroyed. 

A  few  more  words  serve  to  announce  the  death  of 
the  Knight  of  A.sprarnoiite — the  romnntic  marriage 
of  the  young  lady  with  the  Count  of  Paris — their 
engageiiient  in  the  crusade — and  (he  detail  of  events 
with  whii-h  the  reader  is  acquainted. 

Hereward  did  not  exactly  comprehend  gome  of  the 
later  iricidenisof  the  story,  owing  to  a  slight  strife 
which  arose  between  Bertha  and  hiin  during  the 
course  of  her  narrative.  When  she  avowed  the  girl- 
ish simplicity  with  which  she  obstinately  refused  to 
change  her  name,  because,  in  her  apnrehension,  the 
troth-plight  betwixt  her  and  her  lover  might  be 
thereby  prejudiced,  it  was  impossible  for  Herewnrd 
not  to  aekno.vvledge  her  tenderness,  by  snatching  her 
to  his  bosom,  anrl  impressing  his  gralei'iil  thanks 
Upon  her  lips.  She  extricated  herself  immediately 
from  his  grasp,  however,  with  cheek':  more  crim- 
soned in  modesty  than  in  anger,  and  gravelv  ad- 
dressed her  lover  thus :  "  Enough,  enough,  Here- 
ward !  this  may  be  pardoned  to  so  unexpected  a 
meeting;  but  v/e  must  in  future  remember,  that  we 
are  probably  the  last  of  our  race ;  and  let  it  not  be 
said,  tl'.at  the  manners  of  their  ancestors  were  for- 
gotten by  Hereward  and  by  FHertha ;  think,  that 
though  we  are  alone,  the  shades  of  our  fathers  are 
not  far  off,  and  watch  to  see  what  use  we  make  of 
the  meeting,  which,  perhaps,  their  intercession  has 
j^iocured  us." 

"You  wrong  me,  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  "if  you 
think  me  capable  of  forgetting  my  ovvn  duty  and 
rours,  at  a  moment  when  our  thnnks  are  one  to 
Heaven,  to  be  trgtified  very  differentlv  than  by  in- 
fringing on  its  behests,  or  the  commands  of  our 
parents  The  qilestion  is  now.  How  we  shall  reioin 
e.ach  ether  v.-hen  we  separate  ?  since  separate,  I  fear. 
We  nnisi." 

"O!  do  not  say  so!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
■^ertha. 

"It  must  be  so,"  said  Hereward,  "for  a  time;  but 
I  swear  to  thee  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  and  the 
riandle  of  my  batiie-axe,  that  blade  was  never  so 
true  to  shaft  as  I  wll  be  to  thee  !" 
.   "But  vvhirefore,  then,  leave  me,  HerewSrd7"  said 


the  maiden  ;  "  and  oh  !  wherefore  not  assist  me  in 
the  release  of  my  mistress  ?" 

"Of  thy  mistress!"  said  Hereward.  "Shame! 
that  thou  canst  give  that  name  to  mortal  woman  !" 

"  But  she  is  my  mistress."  answered  I'ertha,  "and 
by  a  thousand  kind  ties,  wliich  cannot  b<'  separated, 
so  long  as  gratitude  is  the  resvard  of  kindness." 

"And  wliat  is  her  danger,"  said  Herewaid;  "what 
is  it  she  wants,  thij  accomplished  lady  whom  thou 
callest  mistress  ?" 

"  Her  honour,  her  life,  are  alike  in  dange«,"  said 
Bertha.  "  She  nas  agreed  to  meet  the  Caisar  in  ilia 
field,  and  he  will  not  hesitate,  like  a  base-born  mis- 
creant, to  take  every  advantage  in  the  encounter, 
which,  I  grieve  to  say,  may  in  all  likelihood  be  fatai 
to  mv  mistress." 

"Why  dost  thou  think  so  ?"  answered  Hereward. 
"This  ladv  has  won  many  single  combats,  iinless 
she  is  belied,  against  adversaries  more  formidable 
than  the  Omsnr." 

"True,"  said  the  Saxon  maiden  ;  "but  you  speak 
of  things  that  passed  in  a  far  different  land,  where 
faith  and  honour  are  not  empty  sounds;  as,  alas! 
they  seem  but  too  surely  to  be  here.  Trust  me,  itia 
no  girlish  tenor  which  sends  mo  out  in  this  disguise 
of  my  countrv  dress,  which,  they  say,  finds  respect 
at  Constantinople  :  I  go  to  let  the  chiefs  of  the  Cru- 
sade know  the  jieril  in, which  the  rioble  lady  stands, 
and  trust  to  their  humanity,  to  their  religion,  to  their 
love  of  honour,  and  fear  of  disgrace,  ior  assistance 
in  this  ho'ir  of  need;  and  now  that  I  have  had  the 
blessing  of  meeting  with  thee,  all  besides  will  go  well 
—all  will  go  well— and  I  will  back  to  my  mistress 
and  report  whom  I  have  seen." 

"  Tarrv  vet  another  moment,  my  recovered  trea- 
sure!" said  Hereward,  "and  let  me  balance  this 
matter  carefully.  This  Frnnkish  lady  holds  the 
Saxons  like  the  very  dust  that  thou  bn:shest  from 
the  hem  of  her  garment.  She  treats— siie  regards — 
the  Saxons  as  pagans  and  heretics.  She  has  dared 
to  imiiose  slavish  tasks  upon  ihce^  born  in  freedorn. 
Her  father's  swortl  has  been  embrued  to  the  hiU 
with  Anglo-Saxon  blood— perhaps  that  of  Waltheotf 
and  Engelred  has  added  depth  to  the  stain  !  She 
has  been,  besides,  a  presumptuous  fool,  usurping  for 
herself  the  trophies  and  warlike  character  which 
belong  to  the  other  sex.  Lastly,  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  a  champion  to  fight  in  her  stead,  since  all  the 
crusaders  have  passed  over  to  Asia,  wliich  is  the 
land,  they  sav,  m  which  they  have  come  to  war; 
and  by  orders  of  the  Emperor,  no  means  of  return  to 
the  hither  shore  will  be  permitted  to  any  of  them." 

"Alas!  alas!"  said  Bertha,  "how  does  this  world 
change  us !  The  son  of  Waltheofi'  I  once  knev/ 
Itrave,  ready  to  assist  distress,  bold  and  generous; 
•Such  was  what  I  pictured  hiin  to  myself  during  his 
alisence.  I  have  met  him  again,  and  he  is  calculat- 
ing, c')ld,  and  selfish!" 

"  Hush,  damsel,"  said  the  Varangian,  "an;l  knov? 
him  of  whom  thou  speakest,  ere  thou  judgest  him. 
The  Countess  of  Paris  is  such  as  I  have  said  ;  yet  let 
her  appear  boldly  in  the  lists,  and  when  the  trumpet 
shall  sound  thrice,  another  shall  reply,  which  shaU 
announce  the  arrival  of  her  own  noble  lord  to  do 
battle  in  her  stead;  or  should  he  f;iil  to  appear — I 
will  requite  her  kindness  to  thee,  Bertha,  and  bd 
ready  in  his  place." 

"  Wilt  thou '?  wilt  thou  indeed  ?"  said  the  damsel ; 
"  that  was  spoken  like  the  son  of  Waltheoff— liks 
the  genuine  stock !  I  will  home,  and  comfort  my 
mistress;  for  surely  if  the  judgment  of  God  ever 
direcied  the  issue  of  a  judicial  combat,  its  infinencd 
will  descend  upon  this.  But  you  hint  that  the  Count 
ia  here— that  he  is  at  liberty — she  will  inquire  about 
that." 

"  She  must  be  satisfied,"  replied  Hereward,  "  to 
know  that  her  husband  is  under  the  giii'lanee  of  a 
friend,  who  will  endeavour  to  protect  iiim  from  hia 
own  extravagancies  and  follies;  or,  at  all  events,  of 
one  who,  if  he  cannot  properly  be  called  a  fiieiid,  has 
certainly  not  acted,  and  will  not  act,  towards  him 
the  part  of  an  enemy. — And  now.  farewell,  long  loat 

—long  loved !"- Before  he  could  say  more,    ■.ne 

Saxon  maiden,  after  two  or  three  vain  altefnptb  to 
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express  her  gratitude,  threw  nerself  into  her  lovers 
arms,  and,  c^espite  the  coyness  %yhich  she  had  re- 
cently sl:own,  impressed  upon  his  lips  the  thanks 
which  she  could  not  speak. 

They  parted,  Bertha  returning  to  her  mistress  at 
the  lodge,  which  she  had  left  hotli  with  trouble  and 
danger,  and  Hereward  by  the  portal  kept  by  the 
negro-portress,  who,  complimentjig  the  handsome 
Varanjrian  on  his  success  amonj<  the  fair,  intimated,' 
that  she  had  been  in  some  sort  a  witness  of  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Saxon,  damsel.  A  piece  of  gold,  part  of 
a  lat^largesse,  amply  served  to  bribe  her  tongue; 
and  the  soldier,  clear  of  the  gardens  of  the  philoso- 
pher, sped  bark  as  he  might  to  the  barrack — judging 
that  it  was  full  time  to  carry  some  supply  to  Count 
Robert,  who  liad  been  left  without  food  the  whole  day. 

It  is  a  common  popular  saying,  tiiat  as  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger  is  not  connected  witii  any  pleasing  or 
genile  emotion,  so  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
irritating  those  of  anger  and  spleen.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, very  surprising  that  Count  Robert,  who  had 
been  so  unusually  long  without  sustenance,  should 
receive  Hereward  with  a  degree  of  impatience  beyond 
what  the  occasion  merited,  and  injurious  certainly  to 
the  honest  Varangian,  who  had  repeatedly  exposed 
hi?  life  that  day  for  the  interest  of  the  Countess  and 
the  Count  himself. 

"  Soh,  sir  !"  he  said,  in  that  accent  of  affected  re- 
straint by  which  a  superior  modifies  his  displeasure 
against  his  inferior  into  a  cold  and  scornful  expres- 
sion—"you  have  played  a  liberal  host  to  us! — Not 
that  it  is  of  consequence;  but  methinks  a  Count  of 
the  most  Christian  kingdom  dines  not  every  day  with 
a  mercenary  soldier,  and  might  e.xpect,  if  not  the 
ostentatious,  at  least  the  needful  part  of  hospitality." 

"And  methinks,"  Teplicd  the  Varangian,  "O  most 
Christian  Count,  that  such  of  your  high  rank  as,  by 
choice  or  fate,  become  the  guests  of  such  as  I,  may 
think  themselves  pleased,  and  blame  noi  their  host's 
niggardliness,  but  the  difficulty  of  his  circumstances, 
if  dinner  should  not  present  itself  oftener  than  once 
in  four-and-twenty  hours."  So  saving,  he  clapt  his 
hands  together,  arid  his  domestic  Edric  entered.  His 
guest  looked  astonished  at  the  entrance  of  this  third 
party  into  their  retirement.  "  I  will  answer  for  this 
man,"  said  Hereward,  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  What  food  hast  thou,  Edric,  to  place 
before  the  honourable  C'ount?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  cold  pasty,"  replied  the  attend- 
ant, "marvellously  damaged  by  your  honour's  en- 
counter at  breakfast." 

Tl/e  military  domestic,  as  intimaled,  brought  for- 
ward a  large  pasty,  but  which  had  already  that  morn- 
ing sustained  a  furious  attack,  insomuch,  that  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,  who,  like  all  noble  Normans,  was 
somewhat  nice  and  delicate  in  his  eating,  was  in  some 
doubt  \vhether  his  scrupulousness  should  not  prevail 
over  his  hunger;  but  on  looking  more  closely,  sight, 
smell,  and  a  fast  of  twenty  hours,  joined  to  convince 
him  that  the  pasty  was  an  excellent  one,  and  that 
the  charger  on  which  it  was  presented  possessed  cor- 
ners yet  untouched.  At  length,  having  suppressed 
his  scruples,  and  made  bold  inroad  upon  the  remains 
of  the  dish,  he  paused  to  partake  of  a  flash  of  strong 
red  wine  which  stood  invitinglv  besi<le  him,  and  a 
lusty  draught  increased  the  good  humour  which  had 
begun  to  take  place  towards  Hereward,  in  exchange 
for  the  displeasure  with  which  he  had  received  him. 

"Now,  by  Heaven  I"  he  said,  "I  niyself  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  lack  the  courtesy  which  I  recommend 
to  others!  Here  have  I,  with  the  manners  of  a  Fle- 
mish boor,  been  devouring  the  provisions  of  my  g.il- 
lant  host,  without  even  aslvinp  him  to  sit  down  at  his 
own  table,  and  to  partake  of  his  o\vn  good  cheer  !", 
"I  will  not  strain  courtesies  with  you  for  that," 
Baid  Hereward ;  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
pas'y,  he  proceeded  with  great  speed  and  dexleriiv  to 
devour  the  miscellaneous  contents,  a  handful  of 
which  was  enclosed  in  his  grasp.  The  Count  now 
withdrew  from  the  table,  partly  in  disgust  at  the 
rustic  proceedings  of  Hereward,  who,  however,  by 
now  calling  Kdric  to  join  him  in  his  attack  upon  the 
pasty,  showed  that  he  had,  in  fact,  according  to  his 
manners,  subjected  himself  previously  to  some  ob 


servance  of  respect  towaids  his  guest;  while  tha 
assistance  of  his  attendant  enabled  him  to  make  3 
clear  cacaabulum  of  what  was  left.  Count  Robert 
at  length  summoned  up  courage  sufficient  to  put  a 
question,  which  had  been  trembling  upon  his  hps  ever 
since  Hereward  had  returned. 

"Have  thine  inquiries,  my  gallant  friend,  learned 
more  concerning  my  unfortunate  wife,  my  faithful 
Brenhilda  ?" 

"Tidings  I  have,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "but 
whether  pleasing  or  not,  yourself  must  be  the  judge. 
This  much  I  have  learned  ; — she  hath,  as  you  know, 
come  under  an  engagement  to  meet  the  Ca-sar  in 
arms  in  the  lists,  but  under  conditions  which  vou  may 
perhaps  think  strange;  these,  however,  she  hath 
entertained  without  scruple." 

"Let  me  know  these  terms,"  said  the  Count  of 
Paris  ;  "  they  will,  I  think,  appear  less  strange  in  my 
eyes  tlian  in  thine." 

But  v.dule  he  afTected  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  the  husband's  sparkling  eye  and  crimsoned 
cheek  betrayed  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  feelings.  "The  lady  and  the  Ca?sar,"  said 
Hereward,  "as  you  partly  heard  yourself,  are  to  meet 
in  figh.t;  ii  the  Countess  wins,  of  course  she  remains 
the  wife  of  the  noble  Count  of  Paris;  if  she  loses,  she 
becomes  the  paramour  of  the  Caspar  Nicephorua 
Briennius." 

""Saints  and  angels  forbid!"  said  Count  Robert; 
"were  they  to  permit  such  treason  to  triumph,  we 
might  be  pardoned  for  doubting  their  divinity  !" 

"Yet  methinks,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "it  were 
no  disgraceful  precaution  that  both  you  and  I,  with 
other  friends,  if  we  can  obtain  such,  should  he  seen 
under  shield  in  the  lists  on  the  morning  of  the  conflict. 
To  triumph,  or  to  be  defeated,  is  in  the  hand  of  fate; 
but  what  we  cannot  fail  to  witness  is,  whether  or  not 
the  lady  receives  that  fair  play  which  is  the  due  of  an 
honourable  combatant,  and  which,  as  you  have  your- 
self seen,  can  be  sometimes  basely  transgressed  in 
this  Grecian  empire." 

"  On  that  condition,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  protest- 
ing, that  not  even  the  extreme  danger  of  my  lady 
.shall  make  me  break  through  the  rule  of  a  fair  fight, 
I  will  surely  attend  the  lists,  if  thou,  brave  Saxon, 
can:-~t  find  me  any  means  of  doing  so. — Yet  stay,"  he 
continued,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment,  "thou  shall 
promise  not  to  let  her  know  that  her  Count  is  on  the 
field,  far  less  to  point  him  out  to  her  eye  among  the 
press  of  warriors.  O,  thou  dost  not  know  that  the 
sight  of  the  beloved  will  sometimes  steal  from  us  our 
courage,  even  when  it  has  rnost  to  achieve  !" 

"We  will  endeavour,"  said  the  Varangian,  "to  ar- 
range matters  according  to  thy  pleasure,  so  that  thou 
findest  out  no  more  fantastical  difficulties ;  for,  by  my 
word,  an  affair  so  complicated  ir  itself,  requires  not 
to  be  confused  by  the  fine-spun  whints  o/  thv  national 
gallantry.  Mean  time,  much  must  be  done  this  night; 
and  while  I  go  about  it,  thou.  Sir  Knight,  hadst  oest 
remain  here,  with  such  disguise  of  garments,  and 
such  food,  as  Edric  may  be  able  to  procure  for  thee. 
Fear  nothing  from  intrusion  on  the  part  of  thy  neigh- 
bours. We  Varangians  respect  each  other's  secrets 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  chance  to  be." 


CHAPTER    XXL 

V.wt  for  our  trusty  brotlierinlaw— and  the  Abbot, 
Svitlv  nil  tlie  rest  of  that  consorlrd  crew,— 
Destnir.tion  stmight  shall  dog  them  at  tl>e  heels  :— 
Good  uncle,  lielp  to  order  several  powers 
Tci  Oxford,  or  where'er  tlie.se  traitors  are: 
They  shall  not  live  within  tliis  world,  1  swear. 

Richard  IL 

As  Hereward  spoke  the  last  words  narrated  in  tho 
foregoing  chapter,  he  left  the  Count  in  his  apartment 
and  iiroceeded  to  the  Klaiquernal  Palace.  We  traced 
his  first  entrance  into  the  court,  but  since  then  he 
had  fnquintly  been  stmimoiied,  not  only  by  order  of 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  delighted  in  ask- 
ing him  questions  concerning  the  ci'stoms  of  his  na- 
tive country,  and  marking  do\vn  the  replies  in  hei 
own  inflateci  language;  hut  also  by  the  direct  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  had  the  humoui 
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of  rniny  princes,  tliiit  of  desirin.;;  to  obtain  direct  in- 
fornialion  from  persons  in  a  very  inferior  s'  iiion  in 
tlieir  Court.  Tlie  ring  which  the  Princess  had  f^iven 
to  the  Varanijiiin,  served  as  a  pass-token  more  tlian 
once,  and  was  now  so  generally  known  by  the  slaves 
of  the  palace,  that  Hcreward  had  only  to  slip  it  into 
the  hand  of  a  principal  person  among  them,  and  was 
introduced  into  a  small  chamber,  not  distant  from 
the  saloon  already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  the  Muses. 
In  this  small  apartment,  the  Emperor,  his  spouse 
Irene,  and  their  accomplished  daughter  Anna  Com- 
nena,  were  seated  together,  clad  in  very  ordinary  ap- 
parel, as  indeed  the  furnit'ire  of  the  room  itself  was 
of  the  kind  used  by  respectable  citizens,  savini?  that 
mattresses,  comiiosed  of  eider-down,  hung  Defore 
each  do(jr  to  prevent  the  risk  of  eavesdropping. 

"Our  trusty  Varangian,"  said  the  Empress. 

"My  guide  and  tutor  respecting  the  manners  of 
those  steel-clad  inen,"  said  the  Princess  Amia  Com- 
nena,  "of  whom  it  is  so  necessary  that  I  should  form 
an  accurate  idea." 

"  Your  Imperial  Majesty,"  said  the  Empress,  "  vvill 
not,  1  trust,  think  your  consort  and  your  muse-in- 
spired daugiiter,  are  too  many  to  share  with  you  the 
intelligence  brought  by  this  brave  and  loyal  man?" 

"Dearest  wife  and  daughter,"  returned  the  Empe- 
ror, "  I  have  hitherto  spared  you  the  burden  of  a  pain- 
ful secret,  which  I  have  locked  in  my  own  bosom,  at 
whatever  expense  of  solitary  sorrow  and  unimparted 
anxiety.  Noble  daughter,  you  in  particular  will  feel 
this  calamity,  learning,  as  you  must  learn,  to  think 
odiously  of  one,  of  whom  it  has  hitherto  been  your 
duty  to  hold  a  very  difii'rent  opinion." 

"  Holy  Mary  !"  exclaimed  the  Princess. 

"Rally  yourself,"  said  the  Emperor;  "remember 
you  are  a  child  of  the  purple  chamber,  born,  not  to 
weep  for  your  father's  wrongs,  but  to  avenge  them, — 
not  to  regard  even  him  who  has  lain  by  your  side  as 
half  so  important  as  the  sacred  Imperial  grandeur,  of 
which  you  are  yourself  a  partaker." 

"  What  can  such  words  preface?"  said  Anna  Com- 
nena,  in  great  agitation. 

"They  say,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "that  the 
Caesar  is  an  ungrateful  man  to  all  my  bounties,  and 
even  to  that  which  annexed  him  to  my  own  house, 
and  made  him  by  adoption  my  own  son.  He  hath 
consorted  himself  with  a  knot  of  traitors,  whose  very 
names  are  enough  to  raise  the  foul  fiend,  as  if  to 
snatch  his  assured  prey !" 

"Could  Nicephorus  do  this?",  said  the  astonished 
and  forlorn  Princess;  "Nicephorus,  who  has  so  often 
called  my  eyes  the  lights  by  which  he  steered  his 
path  ?  Could  he  do  this  to  my  father,  to  whose  ex- 
ploits he  has  listened  hour  after  hour,  protesting  that 
he  knew  not  whether  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  *he  heroism  of  the  action,  which  most  en- 
chanted him  ?  Thinking  with  the  same  thought, 
seeing  with  the  same  eye,  loving  with  the  same  heart, 
— O,  my  father!  it  is  impossibTe  that  he  could  be  so 
false.  Think  of  the  neighbouring  Temple  of  the 
Muses!" 

"And  if  I  did,"  murmured  Alexius  in  his  heart,  "I 
should  think  of  the  only  apology  wliich  could  bo  pro- 
posed for  the  traitor.  A  little  is  well  enougii,  but  the 
full  soul  loatheth  the  honey-comb."  Then  speaking 
aloud.  "My  daughter,"  he  said,  "be  comforted  ;  we 
ourselves  were  unwilling  to  nelieve  the  shameful 
tiTith  ;  but  our  guards  have  bi'en  debauched;  their 
commander,  that  ungrateful  Achilles  Tatius,  with  the 
2:iual  traitor,  Agelastes,  have  been  seduced  to  favour 
our  imprisonment  or  murder;  and,  alas  for  Greece! 
in  the  Very  moment  when  she  required  the  fostering 
jare  of  a  jjarent,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  him  by  a 
sudden  and  merciless  blow  !" 

Here  the  Einperor  wept,  whether  for  the  loss  to  be 
sustained  by  his  subjects,  or  of  his  own  life,  it  is  hard 
to  say. 

"  Mcthinks,"  said  Irene,  "your  Imperial  Highness 
ts  slow  in  taking  measures  against  the  danger." 

"Under  your  gracious  permission,  mother,"  an- 
Bwered  the  Princess,  "I  would  rather  say  he  was 
hasty  in  giving  belief  to  it.    Methinks  the  evidence  of 

a  Varangian,  granting  him  to  be  ever  so  stout  a  man-    .i».i.^.,     ^,,^  <,^,^,,  ,,^„,^   ...  ,«,,,      n  lo  .lu  n-i.^ci  i... 
at-arins,  is  but  a  frail  guarantee  against  the  honour    voice  of  a  deceived  princess  that  shall  intercede  la 


of  your  son-  in-law— the  approved  bravery  and  fidcli'  jr 
of  the  captain  of  yom-  guards— the  deep  sense,  virtue, 
and  profound  wisdom,  of  the  greatest  of  your  philo- 
sophers"  

"  And  the  conceit  of  an  over-educated  daughter," 
said  the  Emperor,  "  wlio  will  not  allow  her  paienl  to 
judge  in  what  most  concerns  him.  I  will  tell  thee, 
Anna,  I  know  every  one  of  them,  and  the  trust  which 
may  be  reposed  in  them  ;  the  honour  of  yoin  Nicepho- 
rus—the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  Acolyte— and  the 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  Agelastes — have  I  not  had  them 
all  in  my  purse  ?  And  liad  my  purse  continued  well 
filled,  and  my  arm  strong  as  it  was  of  late,  there  they 
Would  have  still  remained.  But  the  buttertlies  went 
otl'as  the  weather  became  cold,  and  I  must  meet  the 
tempest  without  their  assistance.  You  talk  of  want 
of  proof  ?  I  have  proof  suificient  \yhen  1  see  danger; 
this  honest  soldier  brought  me  indications  wliich  cot- 
responded  with  my  own  private  remarks,  made  on 
purpose.  Varangian  he  shall  be  of  Varangians ;  Aco- 
lyte he  shall  be  named,  in  place  of  the  present  traitor; 
and  who  knows  what  may  come  thereafter?" 

"  Blay  it  please  your  Highness,"  said  theVaraii- 
gian  who  had  been  hitherto  silent,  "  many  men  in  this 
empire  rise  to  dignity  by  the  fall  of  their  original 
patrons,  but  it  is  a  road  to  greatness  to  which  I  can- 
not reconcile  my  conscience ;  moreover,  having  re- 
covered a  frientl.from  whom  I  was  long  ago  sepa- 
rated, I  shall  require,  in  short  space,  your  Imperial 
license  for  going  hence,  where  I  shall  leave  thou- 
sands of  enemies  behind  me,  and,  spending  my  life, 
like  many  of  my  countrymen,  und^r  the  banner  oi 
King  William  of  Scotland" 

"  Part  with  thee,  most  inimitable  man  !"  cried  'he 
Emperor,  with  emphasis ;  "  where  shall  I  get  a 
soldier — a  champion — a  friend— so  faithful  ?" 

"  Noble  sir,"  replied  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  I  am  every 
way  sensible  to  your  goodness  and  munificence  ;  but 
let  me  entreat  you  to  call  me  by  my  own  name,  and 
to  promise  me  nothing  but  your  forgiveness,  for  my 
having  been  the  agent  of  such  confusion  among  your 
Imperial  servants.  Not  only  is  the  threatened  fate 
of  Achilles  Tatius,  my  benefactor;  of  the  Ca?sar, 
whom  I  think  my  well-wisher;  and  even  of  Age- 
lastes himself,  pafnful,  so  far  as  it  is  of  my  bringing 
round;  but  also  I  have  known  it  someliow  happen, 
that  those  on  whom  your  Imperial  Majesty  has 
lavished  the  most  valuable  expressions  of  your  favour 
one  day,  were  the  next  day  food  to  fatten  the  chough 
and  crow.  And  this,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  pm-pose. 
for  which  I  would  not  willingly  have  it  said  I  had 
brought  my  English  limbs  to  these  Grecian  shores." 

"  Call  thee  by  thine  own  name,  my  Edward,"  said 
the  Emperor,  (while  he  muttered  aside — "  by  Heaven, 
I  have  again  forgot  the  naine  of  the  barbarian  !") — 
"  by  thine  own  name  certainly  for  the  present,  but 
only  until  we  shall  devise  one  more  fitted  for  the 
trust  we  repose  in  thee.  Mean  time,  look  at  this 
scroll,  which  contains,  I  think,  all  the  particulars 
which  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  this  plot,  and 
give  it  to  these  unbelieving  women,  who  will  not 
credit  that  an  Emperor  is  in  danger,  till  the  blades  ol 
the  conspirators'  poniards  are  clashing  within  his 
ribs." 

Hereward  did  as  lie  was  commanded,  and  having 
looked  at  the  scroll,  and  signified,  by  bending  his 
head,  his  acquiescence  in  its  contents,  he  presented 
it  to  Irene,  who  had  not  read  long,  ere,  with  a  coun 
tenance  so  imbittered  that  she  had  difficulty  in  point 
ing  out  the  cause  of  her  displeasure  to  her  daughter, 
she  bade  her,  with  animation,  "  Read  that — read 
that,  and  judge  of  the  gratitude  and  aflection  of  thy 
Caesar !" 

The  Princess  Anna  Cornnena  awoke  from  a  state 
of  profound  and  overpowering  melancholy,  and  looked 
at  the  passage  pointed  out  to  her,  at  first  with  an  air 
of  languid  curiosity,  which  presentlv  deepened  info 
the  most  intense  interest.  She  clutclied  the  scroll  as 
a  falcon  does  his  prey,  her  eye  lightened  with  indig- 
nation ;  and  it  was  with  the  cry  of  the  biid  when  ni 
fury  that  she  exclaimed,  "  llioody-minded,  duubie- 
hearted  traitor!  vyhat  wouldst  tliou  have  ?  "Yes, 
father,"  she  said,  rising  in  fury,  "it  is  no  longer  thi 
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avert  from  the  traitor  Nicephorus  the  doom  he  has 
deserved  !  Did  he  think  that  one  born  in  the  purple 
chamber  could  be  divorced — ninrdered  perhaps — with 
the  petty  formida  of  the  Romans,  'Restore  the  keys 
—be  no  lomrer  my  domesric  drudge?'*  Was  a 
daughter  of  t1ie  blood  of  Comnenus  liable  to  such 
insults  as  the  meanest  of  Quintes  might  besto\v  on  a 
family  housekeeper!" 

So  saying,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eves,  and 
her  countenance,  naturally  that  of  beauty  and  gentle- 
ness, became  animated  with  the  expression  of  a  fury. 
Hereward  looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  dis- 
like, and  compassion.  She  again  burst  forth,  for 
nature  having  given  her  considerable  abilities,  had 
lent  her  at  the  same  time  an  energy  of  passion,  far 
superior  in  power  to  the  cold  anibilion  of  Irene,  or 
the  wily,  ambidexter,  shuffling  policy  of  the  Emperor. 

"He  shall  abye  it,"  said  the  Princess;  "he  shall 
dearly  abye  it!  False,  smiling,  cozening  traitor! — 
and  for  that  unfeminine  barCarian  !  Something  of 
this  I  guessed  even  at  that  old  fool's  banquetlng- 
house ;  and  yet  if  this  unworthy  Ca?sar  submits  his 
"body  to  the  chance  of  arms,  he  is  less  prudent  than 
1  have  some  reason  to  believe.  Thmk  you  he  will 
have  the  madness  to  brand  us  with  such  open  neg- 
lect, my  father!  and  will  you  not  invent  some  mode 
of  ensuring  our  revenge  ?" 

"  Soh  !"  thought  the  Emperor,  "  this  difficulty  is 
over ;  she  will  run  down  hill  to  her  revenge,  and  will 
need  the  snafRe  and  curb  more  than  the  lash.  If 
eveiy  jealous  dame  in  Constantinople  were  to  pursue 
her  fun,'  as  unrelentingly,  our  laws  should  be  written, 
like  Draco's,  not  in  ink.  but  in  blood.— Attend  to  me 
now,"  he  said  aloud,  '  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and 
thou,  dear  Edward,  and  you  shall  learn,  and  you 
three  only,  my  mode  of  navigating  the  vessel  of  the 
state  through  these  shoals. 

"Let  us  see  distinctly,"  continued  Alexius,  "the 
means  by  which  they  propose  to  act,  and  these  shall 
uistruct  us  how  to  meet  them.  A  certain  number  of 
the  Varangians  are  unhappily  seduced,  under  pntence 
of  wrongs,  aj-tfully  stirred  up  by  their  villanous 
general.  A  part  of  them  are  studiously  to  be  arranged 
nigh  our  person — the  traitor  Ursel,  some  of  tlu  ni 
suppose,  is  dead,  but  if  it  were  so,  his  name  is  suffi- 
cient to  draw  together  his  old  factionaries — I  have  a 
means  of  sptisfving  them  on  that  point,  on  whicii  I 
shall  remain  silent  for  the  present. — A  considerable 
body  of  the  Immortal  guards  have  also  given  way  to 
seduction  ;  they  are  to  be  placed  to  support  the  hand- 
ful of  treacherous  Varangians,  who  are  in  the  plot  to 
attack  our  person. — IS'ow,  a  slight  change  in  the  sta- 
tions of  the  soldiery,  which  thou,  my  faithful  Edward 
—or— a — a— whatever  thou  art  named, — for  which 
thou,  I  say,  shalt  have  full  authority,  will  deiimge 
the  plans  of  the  traitors,  and  place  llie  true  men  in 
such  position  around  them  as  to  cut  them  to  pieces 
with  little  troulile." 

"And  the  combat,  my  lord?"  said  the  Saxon. 

"Thou  hadst  been  no  true  Varangian  hadst  thou 
not  inquired  after  that."  saia  the  Emperor,  nodding 
good-liumuuredly  towards  him.  /'--^s  to  the  combat, 
tlie  Cajsar  has  devised  it,  and  it  shall  be  my  care 
that  he  shall  not  retreat  from  the  dangerous  part  of 
it.  He  cannot  in  honour  avoid  fighting  with  this 
woman  strange  as  the  combat  is;  and  however  it 
ends,  the  consi.iiracy  will  break  forth,  and  a?  as- 
sureciK'  as  it  comes  against  persons  prepared,  and  in 
arms  shall  it  be  stilled  ui  the  blood  of  the  conspira- 
tois!" 

"  My  revenge  does  not  reaiiire  this,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess ;  "and  your  Imperial  honour  is  also  interested 
that  this  Countess  shall  be  protected." 

'  It  is  little  business  of  mine,"  said  the  Emperor. 
""Stie  conies  here  with  her  husband  altogether  unin- 
viieu.  He  behaves  with  insolence  in  my  presence, 
and  deserves  whatever  may  be  the  issue  to  himself 
or  his  hilly  of  their  mad  adventure.  In  sooth,  1  de- 
sired little  more  than  to  give  him  a  fright  witii  tho.se 
nnimals  whoin  their  ignorance  judged  enchauted, 
and  lo  give  hi.-^  wife  a  slight  alarm  about  the  im- 
t«;luosily  of  a  Gr.  eian  lover,  and  there  my  vengeance 
iiiould  have  ended.  Hut  it  may  be  that  his  wife  may 
*  The  Laconic  form  of  the  Roman  divorce. 
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be  taken  under  my  protection,  now  that  httle  revenge 
is  ov^er." 

"  And  a  paltry  revenge  it  was,"  said  the  Empress, 
"  that  you,  a  man  past  middle  life,  and  with  a  wife 
who  might  commana  some  attentii^n,  should  consti- 
tute yourself  the  object  of  alarm  te  such  a  handsome 
man  as  Count  Robert,  and  the  Amazon  his  wife." 

"By  your  favour,  dame  Irene,  no,"  said  the  Em- 
peror. "I  left  that  part  of  the  proposed  comedy  to 
my  son-in-law  the  Ceesar." 

But  when  the  poor  Emperor  had  in  some  measure 
stopt  one  floodgate,  he  eflectually  opened  another 
and  one  which  was  more  formidable.  "  The  mort 
shame  to  your  Imperial  wisdom,  my  father!"  ex-  ' 
claimed  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena ;  "it  is  a  shame 
that  with  wisdom  and  a  beard  like  yours,  you  should 
be  meddhngin  such  iridecent  follies  as  admit  disturb- 
ance into  private  families,  and  that  family  your  own 
daughter's!  Who  can  say  that  the  Cassai  Nicephorus 
Briennius  ever  looked  astray  towards  another  won. an 
than  his  wife,  till  the  Emperor  taught  him  to  do  so, 
and  involved  him  in  a  wtb  of  intrigue  and  treachery, 
in  which  he  has  endangered  the  life  of  his  faiher-in- 
law  ?" 

"Daughter!  daughter!  daughter!" — said  the  Em- 
press ;  "  daughter  of  a  she-wolf,  I  think,  to  goad  her 
parent  at  such  an  unhappy  time,  when  all  the  leisure 
he  has  is  too  little  to  defend  his  life  i"  _ 

"  Peace,  I  pray  you,  women  both,  with  your  sense- 
less clamours,"  answered  Alexius,  "  and  lei  me  at 
least  swim  for  my  life  undisturbed  with  your  follv. 
God  knows  if  I  am  a  man  to  encourage,  I  will  not  say 
the  reality  cf  wrong,  but  even  its  mere  appearance. ' 

These  words  he  uttered,  crossing  himself,  with  a 
devout  groan.  His  wife  Irene,  in  the  mean  time,  slept 
before  him,  anci  said,  with  a  bitterness  in  her  looks 
and  accent,  which  only  long-concealed  nuptial  hatred 
breaking  forth  at  once  could  convey, — "Alexius  ter- 
minate this  affair  how  it  \yill,  you  have  lived  a  hypo- 
crite, and  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  die  one."  So  saying, 
with  an  air  of  noble  indignation,  and  carrying  her 
daughter  along  with  her,  she  swept  out  of  the  apart- 
nii.nt. 

The  Emperor  looked  after  her  in  some  confusion. 
He  soon,  however,  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
turning  to  Hereward,  with  a  look  of  injured  majesty, 
said,  '^  Ah  !  my  dear  Edward," — for  the  word  imd  be- 
come rooted  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  less  euphonic 
name  of  Hireward — "  thou  seest  how  it  is  even  with 
the  greatest,  and  that  the  Emperor,  in  moments  o> 
difficulty,  is  a  subject  of  misconstruction,  as  v\ell  as 
the  meanest  burgess  of  Constantinople  ;  ncverilieless. 
my  trust  is  so  great  in  thee,  Edward,  that  1  would 
liave  thee  believe,  that  my  daughter,  Anna  Comnena, 
is  not  (jf  the  temper  of  lier  moilu.r,  but  niiher  uf  niy 
own;  honouring,  thou  mayst  ste,  with  religious 
fidelity,  the  unworthy  ties  which  I  hope  t«/un  to 
break,  and  assort  her  with  other  fellers  of  Capid, 
which  shall  he  borne  more  hghtly.  Edward,  my 
main  trust  is  in  thee.  Accident  presents  us  with  an 
opportunity,  happy  of  the  happie.st  so  it  be  rightly 
improved,  of  having  all  the  traitors  before  us  assem- 
bled on  one  fair  field.  Think,  then,  on  that  f'zv,  rs 
the  Franks  sav  at  their  tournaments,  that  fair  eyes 
behold  thee.  Thou  canst  not  devise  a  gift  within  my 
power,  but  I  will  gladly  load  thee  with  it." 

"  It  needs  not,  said  the  Varangian,  somewhat 
coldly;  "my highest  ambition  is  to  nurit  the  ejiiiaph 
upon  my  tomb,  'Hereward  was  faitlifiil.'  I  am 
aboi  t.  however,  to  demand  a  proof  of  your  imperial 
ronfidence,  which,  perhaps,  you  may  think  a  start- 
ling one." 

"^ Indeed!"  said  the  Emperor.  "What,  in  one 
word,  is  thy  demand  ?" 

"Permission,"  replied  Hereward,  "  ;o  go  to  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon's  encampment,  and  entreat  his 
presence  in  the  lists,  to  witness  this  extraordinary 
combat." 

"  That  he  may  return  with  his  cnisading  mad- 
men," said  the  Emperor,  "and  sack  Constantinople, 
under  pretence  of  doing  justice  to  his  confederiucs  1 
This,  Varangian,  is  at  least  speaking  thy  mind 
openl_y." 

"JNo,  by  Heavens!"   said   Hereward    suddenly 
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"  tlie  Duke  of  Bouillon  shall  come  with  no  more 
knisjiits  tian  may  be  n  reasonable  guard,  should 
treacliory  be  otlered  to  the  Countess  of  Pans." 

"Weil,  even  in  this,"  said  liie  Emp(^ror,  "will  I 
be  conformable  ;  and  if  thou,  Edward,  betrayest  my 
trust,  tliink  thnt  thou  fori«itest  all  that  my  friend- 
ship has  promised,  and  dost' incur,  besides,  the  dam- 
nation that  is  due  to  the  traitor  who  betrays  with  a 
kiss." 

"  For  thy  reward,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  Varan- 
gian, "  I  iiereby  renounce  all  claim  to  it.  W'iieu  the 
diadem  is  once  more  firmly  fixed  upon  thy  brow,  and 
the  sceptre  in  thy  hand,  if  I  am  tlien  ajive.  if  my  poor 
services  should  deserve  so  much,  I  will  petition  thee 
for  the  means  of  leaving  this  court,  and  returnini;  to 
the  distant  island  in  which  I  was  born.  Mean  while, 
think  me  not  unfaithful,  because  I  have  for  a  time  the 
means  of  being  so  with  effect.  Your  Imperial  High- 
ness shall  learn  that  Hereward  is  as  true  as  is  your 
right  hand  to  your  left." — So  saying,  he  took  his 
leave  with  a  proibund  obeisance. 

The  Emijeror  gazed  after  him  with  a  countenance 
in  which  doubt  was  mingled  with  admiration. 

"  I  have  trusted  him,"  he  said,  "  with  all  he  asked, 
and  with  tfce  power  of  ruining  me  entirely,  if  such 
be  his  purpose.  He  has  but  to  breathe  a  whisper, 
and  the  whole  mad  crew  of  crusaders,  kept  in  hu- 
mour at  tiie  expense  of  so  much  current  falseiiood, 
and  so  much  more  gold,  will  return  with  fire  and 
sword  to  burn  down  Constantinople,  and  sow  with 
salt  the  place  where  it  stood.  I  have  donevvhat  1 
had  resolved  never  to  do, — I  have  ventured  kingdom 
and  life  on  the  faith  of  a  man  born  of  woman.  How 
often  have  I  said,  nay,  sworn,  that  I  would  not  hazard 
myself  on  such  peril,  and  yet,  step  by  step,  I  have 
done  so  !  I  cannot  tell — there  is  in  that  man's  looks 
and  words  a  good  faith  which  overwhelms  me;  and, 
what  is  almost  incredible,  my  belief  in  him  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  his  showing  me  how  sliijjht 
my  power  was  over  hini.  I  threw,  like  the  wily  angler, 
every  bait  I  could  devise,  and  some  of  them  such  as 
a  king  would  scarcely  have  disdained ;  to  none  of 
these  would  he  rise;  but  yet  he  gorges,  I  may  say,  the 
bare  hook,  and  enters  upon  my  service  without  a 
shadow  of  self-interest. — Can  this  be  double  distilled 
treachery'? — or  can  it  be  what  men  call  dkintcrested- 
ness  '.'—If  I  thought  him  false,  the  moment  is  not 
yet  past — he  has  not  yet  crossed  the  bridge— he  has 
not  passed  the  guards  of  the  palace,  who  have  no 
hesitation,  and  know  no  disobedience — But  no — I 
were  then  alone  in  the  land,  and  without  a  friend  or 
confidant. — I  hear  the  sounci  of  the  outer  gate  unclose, 
the  sense  of  danger  certainly  renders  my  ears  more 
acute  than  usual. — It  shuts  again — the  die  is  cast. 
He  is  at  liberty — and  Alexius  Comnenus  must  stand 
or  fall,  according  to  the  uncertain  faith  of  a  merce- 
nary Varangian."  He  clapt  his  hands  ;  a  slave  ap- 
peared, of  Whom  he  demanded  wine.  He  drank,  and 
his  heart  was  cheered  within  him.  "  I  am  decidetl," 
he  said,  "and  will  abide  with  resolution  the  cast  of 
the  throw,  for  good  or  for  evil." 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  was  not 
again  seen  during  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

And  ayo,  aa  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  peai'd. 

Campbell. 

The  Varangian,  his  head  agitated  with  the  weighty 
matters  which  were  imposed  on  him,  stopt  from  time 
to  time  as  lie  journeyed  through  the  moonlight  streets, 
to  arrest  passing  ideas  as  they  shot  through  his  mind, 
and  consider  them  with  accuracy  in  all  their  bear- 
ings. His  thoughts  were  such  as  animated  or  alarmed 
him  alternately,  each  followed  by  a  confused  throng 
of  accompaniments  which  it  suggested,  and  banished 
again  in  its  turn  by  reflections  of  another  description. 
It  was  one  of  those  conjunctures  wlien  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men  feel  themselves  unable  to  support  a 
burden  which  is  suddenly  liungupon  them,  and  when, 
»a  the  contrary,  those  of  uncommon  fortitude,  and 
tiaat  best  of  Heaven  s  gifts,  good  sense,  founded  on 


presence  of  mind,  feel  their  talents  awakened  and 
regulated  for  the  occasion,  like  a  good  steed  under  the, 
management  of  a  rider  of  courage  and  e.\pcrience_. 

As  he  stood  in  one  of  tho.se  fits  of  reverie,  which 
repeatedly  during  that  night  arrested  his  stern  mili- 
tary inarch,  Hereward  thought  that  his  ear  caught 
the  note  of  a  distant  trumpet.  This  surprised  him  ; 
a  trumpet  blown  at  that  late  hour,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  argued  something  extraordinary  , 
for  as  all  military  movements  were  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial ordinance,  the  etiquette  of  the  night  could  hardly 
have  been  transgressed  without  some  great  cause. 
The  question  was,  what  that  cause  could  be? 

Had  the  insurrection  broken  out  unexpectedly,  and 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  the  conspirators 
proposed  to  themselves  '? — If  so,  his  meeting  with 
his  plighted  bride,  after  so  many  years'  absence,  was 
but  a  delusive  preface  to  their  separating  for  ever. 
Or  had  the  crusaders,  a  race  of  men  upon  whose 
motions  it  was  difficult  to  calculate,  suddenly  taken 
arms  and  returned  from  the  opposite  shore  to  sur- 
prise the  cry''  This  might  verv  possibly  be  the  case; 
so  numerous  had  been  the  difTerent  causes  of  com- 
plaint afforded  to  the  crusaders,  that  when  they  were 
now  for  the  first  time  assembled  into  one  body,  and 
had  heard  the  stories  which  they  could  reciprocally 
tell  concerning  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks,_  nothing  was 
so  likely,  so  natural,  even  perhaps  so  justifiable,  as 
that  they  should  study  revenge. 

But  the  sound  rather  resembled  a  point  of  war 
regularly  blown,  than  the  tumultuous  blare  of  bugle- 
horns  and  trumpets,  the  accompaniments  at  once, 
and  the  annunciation,  of  a  taken  town,  in  which  the 
horrid  circumstances  of  storm  had  not  yet  given 
place  to  such  stern  peace  as  the  victor's  weariness  oi 
slaughter  and  rapine  allows  at  length  to  the  wretched 
inhabitants.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  necessary  that 
Hereward  should  learn  its  purport,  and  therefore  ha 
made  his  way  into  a  broad  street  near  the  barracks, 
from  which  the  sound  seemed  to  come,  to  which 
point,  indeed,  his  way  was  directed  for  other  reasons. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  did 
not  appear  violently  startled  by  this  military  signal. 
The  moonlight  slept  on  the  street,  crossed  by  the 
gigantic  shadowy  towers  of  Sancta  Sophia.  No 
human  being  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  such  as 
for  an  instant  looked  from  their  doors  or  from  their 
lattices,  seemed  to  have  their  curiosity  quickly  satis- 
fied, for  they  withdrew  their  heads,  and  secured  the 
opening  through  which  they  had  peeped. 

Hereward  could  not  help  remembering  the  tradi- 
tions which  were  recounted  by  the  fathers  of  his 
tribe,  in  the  deep  woods  of  Hampshire,  and  which 
spoke  of  invisible  huntsmen,  who  were  heard  to  follow 
with  viewless  horses  and  hounds  the  unseen  chase 
through  the  depvhs  of  the  forests  of  Germany.  Such 
it  seemed  were  the  sounds  with  which  these  haunted 
woods  were  wont  to  ring  while  the  wild  chase  was 
up;  and  with  such  apparent  terror  did  the  hearers 
listen  to  their  clamour. 

"  F'ie  !"  he  said,  as  he  suppressed  within  him  a  ten- 
dency to  the  same  superstitious  fears  ;  "  do  such 
childish  fancies  belong  to  a  man  trusted  with  so 
much,  and  from  whom  so  much  is  expected  7"  Ha 
paced  down  the  street,  therefore,  with  his  battle-axe 
over  his  shoulder,  and  the  first  person  whom  he  saw 
venturing  to  look  out  of  his  door,  he  questioned  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  this  military  music  at  such  an 
unaccustomed  hour. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  so  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  tha 
citizen,  unwilhng,  it  appeared,  to_  remain  in  tha 
open  air,  or  to  enter  info  conversation,  and  greatly 
disposed  to  decline  further  conversation.  This  was 
the  political  citizen  of  Constantinople,  whom  we  met 
with  in  the  beginning  of  this  history,  and  who,  hast- 
ily stepping  into  his  habitation,  eschewed  all  further 
conversation. 

The  wrestler  Stephanos  showed  himself  at  iho 
next  door,  which  was  garlanded  with  oak  and  ivy 
leaves,  in  honour  of  some  recent  victory.  He  stood 
unshrinking,  partly  encouraged  by  the  consciousness 
of  personal  strength,  anrl  pa/tly  by  a  rugged  su''liness 
of  temper,  which  is  often  mist;^ken  among  persons  oi 
this  kind  for  real  cc  urage.    His  admirer  and  flatterer, 
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Lysimachus,  kept  himself  ensconced  behind  his  am- 
ple slioukltrs. 

As  Hereward  passed,  he  put  the  same  question  as 
he  did  to  the  former  citizen, — "  Know  you  the  mean- 
ing; of  these  trumpets  sounding  so  late  V 

You  should  know  best  yourselt, ''  answered  Ste- 
phanos do^i^edly;  "for,  to  judge  by  your  axe  and 
nelmet,  ihey  are  your  trumpets,  and  not  ours,  which 
disturb  honest  men  in  their  first  sleep." 

"  Yarlet  !"  answered  the  Varangian,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  made  the  prizer  start, — "  but — when 
that  trumpet  sounds,  it  is  no  time  for  a  soldier  to 
punish  insolence  as  it  deserves." 

The  Greek  started  back  and  bolted  into  his 
house,  nearly  overthrowing  in  the  speed  of  his  re- 
treat the  artist  Lysimachus,  who  was  listening  to 
what  passed. 

Hereward  passed  on  to  the  barracks,  where  the 
military  music  had  seemed  to  halt:  but  on  the  Va- 
randau  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  ample  court- 
yard, it  broke  forth  again  with  a  tremendous  burst, 
whose  clangour  almost  stunned  him,  though  well 
accustomed  to  the  sounds.  "  What  id  the  meaning 
of  this,  Engcibrecht  ?"  he  said  to  the  Varangian  sen- 
tinel, who  paced  axe  in  hand  before  the  entrance. 

"  The  proclamation  of  a  challenge  and  combat," 
answered  Engelbrecht.  "  Strange  things  toward, 
conn-ade ;  the  frantic  crusaders  have  bit  the  Gre- 
cians, and  infected  them  svith  their  humour  of  tiltmg, 
as  they  say  dogs  do  each  other  with  madness." 

Hereward  made  no  reply  to  the  sentinel's  speech, 
but  pressed  forward  into  a  knot  of  his  ffilow-soldiers 
who  were  assembled  in  the  court,  half-armed,  or, 
more  properly,  in  total  disarray,  as  just  arisen  from 
their  beds,  and  huddled  around  the  trumpets  of  tiieir 
corps,  vvliich  were  drawn  out  in  full  pomp.  He  of 
the  gigantic  instrument,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inti- 
mate the  express  commands  of  the  Eniperor,  was 
not  wanting  in  his  place,  and  the  nutsicians  were 
.'siippoj'ted  by  a  band  of  the  Varangians  in  arms, 
headed  by  Achilles  Tatius  himself  Hereward  could 
also  notice,  on  approaching  nearer,  as  his  comrades 
made  way  for  him,  that  six  of  the  Imperial  heralds 
were  on  duty  on  this  occasion;  four  of  thesi-  Vtvvo 
acting  at  the  same  time)  had  already  made  proclama- 
tion, which  was  to  be  repeated  for  the  third  time  by 
the  two  last,  as  was  the  usual  fashion  in  Constanti- 
nople with  Imperial  mandates  of  great  consequence. 
Achilles  Tatius,  the  moment  he  saw  his  confidant, 
made  hiin  a  sign,  whicli  Hereward  understood  as 
conveying  a  desire  to  speak  with  hiin  after  the  pro- 
clamation was  over.  The  herald,  after  the  flourish 
of  trumpets  was  finished,  commenced  in  these 
words  : 

"  By  tlie  authority  of  the  resplendent  and  divine 
Prince  Alexius  Conmeims,  Emperor  of  the  most  holy 
Roman  Empire,  his  Imperial  Majesty  desires  it  to  be 
made  known  to  all  and  sundry  the  subjects  of  his 
empire,  whatever  their  race  of  blood  may  be,  or  at 
whatever  shrine  of  divinity  they  happen  to  bend — 
Know  ye,  therefore,  that  upon  the  second  day  after 
this  is  dated,  our  beloved  son-in-law,  the  much 
esteemed  Cajsar,  hath  taken  upon  him  to  do  battle 
with  our  sworn  enemy,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  on 
account  of  his  insolent  conduct,  by  prcsinning  pub- 
licly to  occupy  our  royal  seat,  and  no  less  by  break- 
ing, in  our  Imperial  presence,  those  curious  specimens 
of  art,  ornamenting  our  throne,  called  by  tra  lition 
the  Liop.s  of  Solomon.  And  that  there  may  not 
remam  a  m:in  in  Europe  who  shall  dare  to  say  that 
the  Grecians  are  behind  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
any  of  the  manlv  exercises  which  Christian  riations 
use,  the  said  notile  enemies,  renouncing  all  assistance 
from  falsehood,  from  spells,  or  from  magic,  shall  de- 
bate this  quarrel  in  three  courses  with  grinded  spears, 
and  (hr.'c  passages  of  arms  with  sharpened  swords; 
itie  field  lo  be  ai  the  judgment  of  the  hoiioiirahh' 
l-'.mperor,  and  to  be  d'^'uded  at  his  most  gracious  and 
unerring  pleasure.     And  so  God  show  the  right !" 

-Another  formidable  flourish  of  the  trumpets  con- 
t  luded  'he  ceremony.  Achilles  then  dismissed  the 
Rttendr.nt  troops,  as  well  as  the  heralds  and  musi- 
cians, to  their  respective  quarters;  and  having  got 
l.lerewa.'o  close  to  his  side,  inquired  of  him  whetlier 


he  had  learned  any  thing  of  the  prisoner,  Robert,  Count 
ofParis. 

"  A^othing,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  save  the  tidinga 
your  proclamation  contains." 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Achilles,  "  that  the  Count 
has  been  a  party  to  it  ?" 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  so,"  answered  the  Varan- 
gian. "  I  know  no  one  but  himself  entitled  to  take 
burden  for  his  appearance  in  the  lists." 

"Why,  look  you,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "my  most 
excellent,  though  blunt- wilted  Hereward,  this  Caesar 
of  ours  hath  had  the  extravagance  to  venture  his 
tender  wit  in  comparison  to  that  of  Achilles  Tatius. 
He  stands  upon  his  honour  too,  this  inefiiible  fool, 
and  is  displeased  with  the  idea  of  being  supposed 
either  to  challenge  a  woman,  or  to  receive  a  challenge 
at  her  hand.  He  has  substituted,  therefore,  the  name 
of  the  lord  instead  of  the  lady.  If  the  Count  fail  to 
appear,  the  Casar  walks  forward  challenger  and  suc- 
cessful combatant  at  a  cheap  rate,  since  no  one 
has  encountered  him,  and  claims  that  the  lady  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him  as  captive  of  his  dreaded  bow 
and  spear.  This  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
tumult,  in  which,  if  the  Emperor  be  not  slain  on  the 
spot,  he  will  be  conveyed  to  the  dungeon  of  his  own 
Blacquernal,  there  to  endure  the  doom  which  his 
cruelty  has  inflicted  upon  so  many  others." 

"But"— said  the  Varangian. 

"  But— but — but,"  said  his  othcer ;  "  but  thou  art  a 
fool.  Canst  thou  not  see  that  this  gallant  C'ffsar  is 
willing  to  avoid  the  risk  of  encountering  with  thia 
lady,  while  he  earnestlv  desires  to  be  supposed  wil- 
ling to  meet  her  husband  7  It  is  our  business  to  fix 
the  combat  in  such  a  shape  as  to  bring  all  who  are 
prepared  for  insurrection  together  in  arms  to  play 
their  parts.  Do  thou  only  see  that  our  trustv  friends 
are  placed  near  to  the  Emperor's  person,  anif  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  from  him  the  officious  and  med- 
dling portion  of  guards,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
assist  him  ;  and  whether  the  Ca?sar  fights  a  combat 
with  lord  or  lady,  or  whether  there  be  any  combat  at 
all  or  not,  the  revolution  shall  be  accomplished,  and 
the  Tatii  shall  replaee  the  Conmeni  upon  the  Impe- 
rial throne  of  Constantinople.  Go,  my  trusty  Here- 
ward. Thou  wilt  not  forget  that  the  signal  nord  of 
the  insurrection  is  Ursel,  who  lives  in  the  atfectioiis 
of  the  people,  although  his  body,  it  is  said,  has  long 
lain  a  corpse  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal." 

"What  was  this  Ursel,"  said  Hereward,  "of  whom 
I  hear  men  talk  so  variously?" 

"A  competitor  for  the  crown  with  Alexius  Com- 
nenus — good,  brave,  and  honest;  but  overpowered 
by  the  cunning,  ratiier  ihan  the  skill  or  bravery  of 
his  foe.  He  died,  as  I  believe,  in  the  Blaecinenial ; 
though  when,  or  how,  there  are  few  that  can  say. 
But,  up  and  be  doing,  my  Hereward  !  Speak  r.  iicou- 
ragement  to  the  V'arangians— Interest  whomsoever 
thou  canst  to  join  us.  Of  the  Immortals,  as  iliey  aro 
called,  and  of  the  discontented  citizens,  entuigh  are 
prepared  to  fill  up  the  cry  and  follow  in  the  wake  of 
those  on  whom  we  must  relv  as  the  beginners  of  the 
enterprise.  No  longer  shall  .Alexius's  cunning,  is 
avoiding  popular  assemblies,  avail  to  protect  him  ;  he 
cannot,  with  regard  to  his  honour,  avoid  bi'ing  pre- 
sent at  a  combat  to  be  fought  beneath  his  own  eye  ; 
and  Mercury  be  praised  for  the  eloquence  which  in- 
spired him,  after  some  hesitation,  to  determine  for  the 
proclamation  !" 

"You  have  seen  him,  then,  this  evening?"  said  the 
Varangian. 

"Seen  him!  Unquestionably,"  answered  the  Aco- 
lyte. "Had  I  ordered  these  trumpets  to  be  sounded 
without  his  knowledge,  the  blast  had  blown  the  head 
from  my  shoulders." 

"I  had  well  nigh  met  you  at  the  palace,"  saii 
Hereward;  while  his  heart  throbbed  almost  as  high 
as  if  ho  had  actuallv  had  such  a  dangeroes  encounter. 

"I  heard  something  of  it,"  said  Achilles;  "that 
you  came  to  take  the  parting  orders  of  him  who  now 
acts  the  sovereign.  Surely,  had  I  seen  you  there, 
with  that  steadfast,  open,  seemingly  hotiest  counte- 
nance, cheating  the  wily  Greek  by  very  dim  of  blunt- 
ness,  I  had  not  forborne  laughing  at  the  contrast 
between  that  and  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart." 
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"God  alone,"  said  Hereward,  "knows  the  thoiiirhts 
f)f  our  hearts;  hut  I  take  him  to  witness,  that  1  am 
faithful  to  my  promise,  and  will  discharge  the  task 
intrusted  to  me." 

"  Bravo  !  mine  honest  Anslo-Saxon,"  said  Achilles. 
"  I  prav  thee  to  call  my  slaves  to  unarm  me ;  and 
when  tliou  thyself  doffest  those  weapons  of  an  ordi- 
nary lifesuard's-man.  tell  them  they  never  shall 
above  twice  more  enclose  the  limbs  of  one  for  whom 
fate  has  much  more  fitting  garments  in  store." 

Hereward  dared  not  intrust  his  voice  with  an 
answer  to  so  critical  a  speech ;  he  bowed  profoundly, 
and  retired  to  his  own  quarters  in  the  building. 

Upon  entering  the  apartment,  he  was  immediately 
saluted  by  the  voice  of  Count  Robert,  in  joyful  ac- 
cents, not  suppressed  by  the  fear  of  making  himself 
heard,  though  prudence  should  have  made  that 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Hast  thou  heard  it,  my  dear  Hereward,"  he  said 
— "  hast  thou  heard  the  proclamation,  by  which  this 
Greeiv  antelope  hath  defied  me  to  tilling  with  grinded 
spears,  and  fighting  three  passages  of  arms  with 
Bnarpened  swords  ?  Vet  there  is  something  strange, 
too,  that  he  should  not  think  it  safer  to  hold  my  lady 
to  the  encounter?  He  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the 
crusaders  would  not  permit  such  a  battle  to  be 
fought.  But,  by  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances! 
he  little  kmows  that  the  men  of  the  west  hold  their 
ladies'  character  for  courage  as  jealously  as  they  do 
their  own.  This  whole  night  have  I  been  consider- 
ing in  what  armour  I  shall  clothe  me;  what  shift  I 
shall  make  for  a  steed;  and  whether  I  shall  not 
honour  him  sutficicntly  by  using  Tranchefer,  as  rny 
oaily  weapon,  against  his  whole  armour,  offensive 
and  defensive." 

"I  shall  take  care,  however,"  said  Hereward, 
"  that  thou  art  better  provided  in  case  of  need.— Tliou 
knowest  not  the  Greeks." 


;,-  CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  Varangian  did  not  leave  the  Count  of  Paris 
until  the  latler  had  placed  in  his  hands  his  signet- 
ring,  ser/itt;  (as  the  heralds  express  it,)  xcUh  lances 
splintered,  and  bearing  the  proud  motto,  "  Mine  yet 
unscathed."  Provided  with  this  symbol  of  confidence, 
It  was  now  his  business  to  take  order  for  comtmmi- 
cating  the  approaching  solemnity  to  the  leader  of  the 
crusading  army,  and  demanding  for  him,  in  the  name 
of  Robert  of  Paris,  and  the  Lady  Brenhilda,  such  a 
detachment  of  western  cavaliers  as  might  ensure 
strict  observance  of  honour  and  honesty  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lists,  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  combat.  The  duties  imposed  on  Hereward  were 
Buch  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed 
personally  to  the  camp  of  Godfrey ;  and  thout!:h  there 
were  many  of  the  Varangians  m  whose  fidelity  he 
could  have  trusted,  he  knew  of  none  among  those 
under  his  immediate  command, 'whose  intelligence. 
on  so  novel  an  occasion,  might  be  entirely  depended 
on.  In  this  perplexity,  he  strolled,  perhaps  without 
well  knowing  why,  to  the  gardens  of  Agelastes, 
where  fortune  once  more  produced  him  an  interview 
with  Bertha. 

No  sooner  had  Hereward  made  her  aware  of  his 
difficidty,  than  the  faithful  bower-mSiden's  resolu- 
tion was  taken. 

"1  see,"  said  she,  "that  the  peril  of  this  part  of 
the  adventure  must  rest  with  me;  and  wherefore 
should  it  not  ?  My  mistress,  in  the  bosom  of  pros- 
perity, offered  herself  to  go  forth  into  the  wide  world 
for  my  sake;  I  will  for  hers  go  to  the  camp  of  this 
Frankish  lord.  He  is  an  honourable  man,  -md  a 
fv/'is  Christian,  and  his  followers  are  faithful  pil- 
pnms.  A  woman  can  have  nothing  to  fear  who  goes 
to  such  men  upon  such  an  errand." 

The  Varangian,  however,  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  camps  to  permit  the  fair  Bertha 
to  go  alone.  He  provided,  therefore,  for  her  safe- 
guard a  trusty  old  soldier,  bound  to  his  person  by 
long  kindness  and  confidence;  andhavingthoroughly 
possessed  her  of  the  particulars  of  the  message  she 
V.'as  to  deliver,  and  desired  her  to  be  in  readiness 


without  the  enclosure  at  peep  of  dawn,  returned  once 
more  to  his  barracks. 

VYith  the  earliest  light,  Hereward  was  again  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  parted  overnight  with  Bertha, 
accompanied  by  the  honest  soldier  to  whose  care  he 
meant  to  confide  her.  In  a  short  time,  he  had  seen 
them  safely  on  board  of  a  ferry-boat  lymgin  the  har- 
bour; the  master  of  vvhich  readily  admitted  them, 
after  some  examination  of  th(>ir  license  to  pass  to 
Scutari,  which  was  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Aco- 
lyte, as  authorized  by  that  foul  conspirator,  and 
which  agreed  with  the  appearance  of  old  Osmund 
and  his  young  charge. 

The  morning  was  lovely  ;  and  ere  long  the  town 
of  Scutari  opened  on  the  view  of  the  travellers,  glit- 
tering, as  now,  with  a  variety  of  architecture^  which, 
though  it  might  be  termed  fantastical,  coidd  not  be 
denied  the  praise  of  beauty.  These  buildings  rose 
boldly  out  of  a  thick  grove  of  cypresses,  and  othei 
huge  trees,  the  larger,  probably,  as  they  were  respected 
for  filling  the  cemeteries,  ancf  being  tlie  guardians  of 
the  dead. 

At  the  period  we  mention,  another  circumstance, 
no  less  striking  than  beautiful,  rendered  doubly  inte- 
resting a  scene  which  must  have  been  at  all  times 
greatly  so.  A  large  portion  of  that  miscellaneous 
army,  whim  came  to  regain  the  holy  places  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  blessed  Sepulchre  itself,  from  the  infi- 
dels, had  established  themselves  in  a  camp  within  a 
mile,  or  thereabouts,  of  Scutari.  Athough,  therefore, 
the  crusaders  were  destitute  in  a  great  measure  ot 
the  use  of  tents,  the  army  (excepting  the  pavilions  of 
some  leaders  of  hi^hrank)  had  constructed  for  them- 
selves temporary  nuts,  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye, 
being  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers,  while  the 
tall  pennons  and  banners  that  floated  over  them 
with  various  devices,  showed  that  the  flower  of  Eu- 
rope were  assembled  at  that  place.  A  loud  and 
varied  murmur,  resembling  that  of  a  thronged  hive, 
floated  from  the  camp  of  trie  crusaders  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Scutari,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  deep  tone  was  broken  by  some  shriller  sound, 
the  note  of  some  musical  instrument,  or  the  tre- 
ble scream  of  some  child  or  female,  in  fear  or  in 
gayety. 

The  party  at  length  landed  in  safety;  and  as  they 
approached  one  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  there  sal- 
lied forth  a  brisk  array  of  gallant  cavaliers,  pages, 
and  squires,  exercising  their  masters'  horses  or  their 
own.  From  the  noise  they  made,  conversing  at  the 
very  top  of  their  voices,  galloping,  curvetting,  and 
prancing  their  palfreys,  it  seemed  as  if  their  early  dis- 
cipline had  called  them  to  exercise  ere  the  fumes  of 
last  night's  revel  were  thoroughly  dissipated  by 
repose.  So  soon  as  they  saw  Bertha  and  her  party, 
they  approached  them  with  cries  which  marked  their 
country  was  Italy— "Al'erta!  al'erta  !— Robadegua 
dagno,  cameradi  !"* 

They  gathered  round  the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden 
and  her  companions,  repeating  iheir  cries  in  a  man- 
ner which  made  Bcrtna  tremble.  Their  general 
demand  was,  "  What  was  her  business  in  their 
camp  1" 

"I  would  to  the  general- in-chief,  cavaliers,"  ari- 
swered  Berlha,  "  having  a  secret  message  to  hia 
ear." 

"For  whose  ear?"  said  a  leader  of  the  party,  a 
handsome  youth  of  about  eighteen  years  of  aste, 
who  seemed  either  to  have  a  sounder  brain  than  nia 
fellows,  or  to  have  overflowed  it  with  less  wine. 
"  Which  of  our  leaders  do  you  come  hither  to  see'.'" 
he  detnanded. 

"  G(jdfrey  of  Bouillon." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  page  who  had  spoken  first ; 
"  can  nothing  of  less  consequence  serve  thy  turn  ? 
Take  a  look  amongst  us;  young  are  we  all,  and  rea- 
sonably wealthy.  My  Lord  of  Bouillon  is  old,  and  if 
he  has  any  sequins,  he  is  not  like  to  lavish  ihem  m 
this  way.' 

"  Still  I  have  a  token  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon."  an- 
swered Bertha,  "an  assured  one;  and  he  will  little 
thank  any  who  obstructs  my  free  passage  to  him  ;" 

•That  is— "Take  heed  I  take  heed  I-there  is  booty,  ro(r 
radesi" 
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and  therewithal  shownn?  a  little  case,  in  which  the 
signet  of  the  '^'ount  of  Paris  was  enclosed,  "  I  will 
trust  it  in  youj  hands,"  she  said,  "if  you  promise  not 
to  open  it.  but  to  eive  me  free  access  to  the  noble 
Jeader  of  the  criisaiiera." 

"I  will,"  said  the  youth,  "and  if  such  be  the 
Duke's  pleasure,  thou  shall  be  admitted  to  him." 

"Ernest  the  Apulian,  thy  dainty  Italian  wit  is 
caught  in  a  trap,"  said  one  othis  companions." 

"Thou  art  an  ultramontane  fool,  Polydore,"  re- 
turned Ernest;  "there  may  be  more  iri  this  than 
either  thy  wit  or  mine  is  able  to  fathom.  This 
maiden  and  one  of  her  attendants  wear  a  dress  be- 
longing to  the  Varajigian  Imperial  guard.  They 
have  perhaps  beeri  intrusted  wiih  a  messase  from 
the  Emperor,  and  it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  Ale.x- 
ius's  politics  to  send  it  through  such  messengers  as 
these.  Let  us,  therefore,  convey  them  in  alllionour 
to  the  General's  tent." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Polydore,  "  a  blue-eyed 
wench  is  a  pretty  thing,  but  I  like  not  the  sauce  of 
the  camp-marshal,  nor  his  taste  in  attiring  men  who 
give  way  to  teniptation.*  Yet,  ere  I  prove  a  fool 
Lke  my  companion,  I  would  ask  who  or  what  this 
pretty  maiden  is,  %yho  comes  to  nut  noble  prinres 
and  holy  pilgrims  in  mind  that  they  have  in  their 
time  hail  the  follies  of  men  ?" 

Bertha  advanced  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Er- 
nest. I\Iean  time  joke  followed  jest,  among  Polydore 
and  the  rest  of  the  gay  youths,  in  riotous  and  ribald 
Buccession,  which,  however  characteristic  of  the 
rude  speakers,  may  as  well  be  omitted  here.  Their 
efiect  was  to  shake  in  some  degree  the  f(utitude  of 
the  Saxon  maiden,  who  had  some  difficultv  in  mus- 
tering courage  to  address  them.  "  As  you  liave  mo- 
thers, gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  as  you  have  fair  sisters, 
whom  you  would  protect  from  dishonour  wiili  your 
best  blood — as  you  love  and  honour  those  holy.pkices 
which  you  are  sworn  to  fiee  from  tiie  infidel  enemy, 
have  compassion  on  me,  that  you  may  merit  success 
Ui  vour  undertaking!" 

'^Fear  nothing,  maiden,"  said  Ernest,  "I  will  be 
your  protector:  and  you,  my  comrades,  be  ruled  by 
me.  I  have,  during  your  brawling,  taken  a  view, 
though  somewhat  against  my  promise,  of  the  pledge 
which  she  bears,  and  if  she  who  presents  it  is  af- 
fronted or  maltreated,  be  assured  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon will  severely  avenge  the  wrong  done  her." 

"Nay,  charade,  if  ihou  canst  warrant  us  so  much," 
said  Polydore,  "I  v^ill  mysilf  be  most  anxious  io 
conduct  the  young  woman  in  honour  and  satety  to 
Sir  Godfrey's  tent?' 

"The  Princes,"  said  Ernest,  "must  be  nigh  meet- 
ing there  in  council.  What  I  have  said  I  will  war- 
rant and  uphold  with  hand  and  life.  JMore  I  might 
guess,  but  I  conclude  this  sensible  young  maiden  can 
speak  for  herself." 

"Now,  Heaven  bless  thee,  gallant  squire,"  said 
Bertha,  "  and  make  thee  alike  brave  and  fortunate  ! 
Embarrass  yourself  no  farther  about  me,  than  to  de- 
liver me  safe  to  your  leader,  Godfrey." 

"  We  spend  time,"  said  Ernest,  springing  from  his 
horse.  "You  are  no  soft  Eastern,  fiiir  maid,  and  I 
presume  you  will  find  yourself  under  no  difficulty  in 
managing  a  quiet  horse  1" 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Bertha,  as,  wrapping  her.«elf 
in  her  cassock,  she  sprung  from  the  ground,  and 
alighted  upon  the  spirited  palfrey,  as  a  liiinet  stoops 
upon  a  rose-bush.  "And  now,  sir,  as  my  business 
really  brooks  no  delay,  I  will  be  indobtea  to  you  to 
show  me  instantly  to  the  tent  of  Duke  Godlrey  of 
Bouillon." 

By  avaihng  herself  of  this  courtesy  of  the  young 
Apulian,  i5ertha  imprudently  separated  herself  from 
the  old  Varangian;  but  the  inientions  of  the  vouth 
xvere  honourable,  and  he  conducted  her  throug)i  the 
tents  and  huts  to  the  pavilion  of  the  celebrated  Gene- 
ral-in-chief  of  the  Crusade. 

"  Here,"  he  said.  "  you  must  tarry  for  a  space,  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  my  companions,"  (for  two 
or  three  of  the  pages  had  accompanied  them,  out  of 

Persons  ainone  tl\e  Cnisndera  found  eiiilty  of  certain  of- 
fences,  dill  iicnniice  in  a  dress  of  tor  and  feathers,  though  it 
!»  mpposed  a  punislimeiil  of  modern  iiiventioiL 


curiosity  to  see  the  issue.,  "and  I  will  take  the  com- 
mands of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  upon  the  subject." 

To  this  nothing  could  be  objected,  and  Bertha 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  than  to  admire  the  outside 
of  the  tent,  which,  in  one  of  Alexius's  fits  of  gene- 
rosity and  munificence,  had  been  presented  by  the 
Greek  Emperor  to  the  Chief  of  the  Franks.  It  was 
raised  upon  tall  spear-shaped  poles,  which  liad  the 
semblance  of  gold  ;  its  curtains  were  of  a  thick  stulf, 
manufactured  of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold  thread.  The 
v\-arders  who  stood  round,  were  (at  least  during  the 
time  that  the  council  was  held)  old  grave  men,  the 
personal  squires  of  the  body  most  of  them,  of  the 
sovereigns  who  had  taken  the  cross,  and  who  could, 
therefore,  be  trusted  as  a  guard  over  the  assembly, 
without  danger  of  their  blabbing  what  they  might 
overhear.  Their  appearance  was  serious  and  con- 
siderate, and  they  looked  like  men  who  had  taken 
upon  them  the  Cross,  not  as  an  idle  adventure  of 
arms,  but  as  a  purposeof  the  most  solemn  and  serious 
nature.  One  of  these  stopt  the  Italian,  and  demanded 
what  business  authorized  him  to  press  forward  into 
the  council  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  already  tak- 
ing their  seats.  The  page  answered  by  uiving  his 
name,  "  Ernest  of  Otranio,  page  of  Prince  Tancred  ;" 
and  stated  that  he  announced  a  young  woman,  who 
bore  a  token  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  adding  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  message  for  his  own  ear. 

Bertha,  mean  time,  laid  aside  her  mantle,  or  upper 
garment,  and  disposed  the  rest  of  her  dress  according 
to  the  ,\riglo-Saxon  costume.  She  had  hardly  com- 
pleted this  task,  before  the  page  of  Prince  Tancred 
returned,  to  conduct  her  into  the  presence  of  the 
council  of  the  Crusade.  She  followed  his  signal: 
while  the  other  young  men  who  had  accompanied 
her,  wondering  at  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she 
gained  admittance,  drew  back  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  tent,  and  there  canvassed  the  singi> 
larity  of  their  morning's  adventure. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ambassadress  herself  enter- 
ed the  council  chamber,  exhibiting  an  agreeable  mix- 
ture of  shamefacedness  and  reserve,  together  with  a 
bold  determination  to  do  her  duty  at  all  events.  There 
were  about  fifteen  of  the  principal  crusaders  assenv 
bled  in  council,  with  their  chieftain  Godfrey.  He 
himself  was  a  tall  strong  man,  arrived  at  that  period 
of  life  in  which  men  are  supposed  to  have  lost  none 
of  their  resolution,  while  tney  have  acquired  a  wis- 
dom and  circumspection  unknown  to  their  earlier 
years.  The  countenance  of  Godfrey  bespoke  both 
prudence  and  boldness,  and  resembled  his  hain 
where  a  few  threads  of  silver  were  already  minglea 
with  his  raven  locks. 

Tancred,  the  noblest  knight  of  the  Christian  chi- 
valrv,  sat  at  no  great  distance  from  him  with  Hugh, 
Earl  of  Vermandois,  generally  called  tlie  Great 
Count,  the  selfish  and  wily  Boheniond,  the  powerful 
Raymond  of  Provence,  and  others  of  the  principal 
crusaders,  all  more  or  less  completely  sheathed  in 
armour. 

Bertha  did  not  allow  her  courage  to  be  broken 
down,  but  advancing  with  a  timid  grace  towards 
Godfrey,  she  placed  in  his  hands  the  signet  which 
had  been  restored  to  her  by  the  young  page  and  after 
a  deep  obeisance,  spoke  these  words:  "Godfrey, 
Count  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  Lower. 
Chief  of  the  Htdy  Enterprise  culled  the  Crusadcj  ana 
you,  his  i;allant  comrades,  peers,  and  companions, 
by  whatever  titles  you  may  be  honoured,  I,  an  hum- 
ble maiden  of  England,  daughter  of  Engelred,  origi- 
nallv  a  franklin  of  Hampshire,  and  since  C'hieftain 
of  the  Foresters,  or  free  Ango-Saxons,  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Edric,  do  claim  w'hat 
credence  is  due  to  the  bearer  of  the  true  pledge  which 
I  put  into  your  hand,  on  the  part  of  one  not  tlie  least 
considerable  of  your  own  body,  Count  Robert  of 
Paris" 

"  Our  most  honourable  confederate,"  said  Godfrey, 
looking  at  the  ring.  "  Most  of  you,  my  lords,  must, 
I  think,  know  this  signet — a  field  sown  with  the  frag* 
inents  of  many  splintered  lances.  The  signet  was 
handed  from  one  of  the  assembly  to  another,  and 
generally  recognised. 

When  Godfrey  had  signified  so  much,  the  maideB 
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resumed  her  message.  "To  all  tnie  cmsaders,  there- 
fore, comrades  of  Godfrey  of  Kouillon,  and  especially 
to  the  Duke  liimself, — to  all,  I  My,  e.xceptiiii?  Hohe- 
nioud  of  Tarentum,  whom  he'ounts  unworthy  of 
his  notice'' 

"  Hah  !  me  unworthy  of  his  notice,"  said  Bohe- 
mond.  "What  mean  you  by  that,  damsel  ? -But  the 
Count  of  Paris  shall  answer  it  to  me." 

"  Under  your  favour.  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  God- 
frey, "no.  Our  articles  renounce  the  sendins;;  of 
challenges  among  ourselves,  and  the  matter,  if  not 
drcjpt  betwixt  the  parties,  must  be  referred  to  the 
voice  of  (his  honourable  council." 

"  I  think.  I  guess  the  busin<>ss  now,  my  lord,"  said 
Bohemond.  "  The  Count  of  Paris  is  disposed  to  turn 
and  tear  me,  because  I  offered  him  good  counsel  on 
the  evening  before  we  left  Constantinople,  when  he 

neglected  to  accept  or  be  guided  by  it" 

It  will  be  the  more  easily  explained,  when  we 
have  heard  his  message,"  said  Godfrey. — "  Speak 
forth  Lord  Robert  of  Paiis's  charge,  damsel,  that  we 
may  take  soine  order  with  that  which  now  .seems  a 
perplexed  business." 

Bertha  resumed  her  message;  and,  having  briefly 
narrated  the  recent  events,  thus  concluded  : — "  The 
battle  is  to  be  done  to-morrow,  about  two  hours  af- 
ter day  break,  and  the  Count  entreats  of  the  noble 
Duke  of  Lorraine  that  he  will  permit  some  fifty  of 
the  lances  of  France  to  attend  the  deed  of  arms,  and 
secure  thai  fair  and  honourable  conduct,  which  he 
has  otherwise  some  doubts  of  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  his  adversary.  Or  if  any  young  and  gallant  knight 
should,  of  his  own  free  will,  wish  to  view  the  said 
combat,  the  Count  will  feel  his  presence  as  an  hon- 
our; always  he  desires  that  the  name  of  such  knight 
be  numbered  caret'ully  with  the  armed  crusaders  who 
shall  attend  in  the  lists,  and  that  the  whole  shall  be 
limited,  bv  Duke  Godfrey's  own  inspection,  to  fifty 
lances  only,  which  are  enough  to  obtain  the  protec- 
tion required,  while  more  would  be  considered  as  a 
preparation  for  aggression  upon  the  Grecians,  and 
occasion  the  revival  of  disputes  which  are  now  hap- 
pily at  rest." 

Bertha  had  no  sooner  finished  delivering  her  ma- 
nifesto, and  made  with  great  grace  her  obeisance 
to  the  council,  than  a  sort  of  whisper  took  place  in 
the  assembly,  which  soon  assumed  a  more  lively 
tone. 

Their  solemn  vow  not  to  turn  their  back  upon  Pa- 
lestine, now  that  they  had  set  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  was  strongly  nrged  by  some  of  the  elder 
knights  of  the  council,  and  two  or  three  high  pre- 
lates, who  had  by  this  time  entered  to  take  share  in 
the  deliberations.  The  young  knights,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  fired  with  Indiana i;ion  on  hearing  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  comrade  had  been  trepanned  ;  and 
few  of  them  could  think  of  missing  a  combat  in  the 
hsts  in  a  country  in  which  such  sights  were  so  rare, 
and  where  one  was  to  be  fought  so  near  them. 

Godfrey  rested  his  brow  on  his  hand,  and  seemed 
in  great  perplexity.  To  break  with  the  Greeks,  after 
having  suffered  so  many  injuries  in  order  to  maintain 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  peace  with  them,  seemed 
very  impolitic,  and  a  sacrifice  of  all  he  had  obtainwl 
by  a  long  course  of  painful  forbearance  towards 
Alexius  Comnenus.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
bound  as  a  man  of  honour  to  resent  the  injury  offered 
to  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  whose  reckless  spirit  of 
chivalry  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army.  It  was 
the  cause,  too,  of  a  beautiful  lady,  and  a  brave  one: 
Every  knight  in  the  host  would  think  himself  bound, 
by  his  vow,  to  hasten  to  her  defence.  When  God- 
frey spoke,  it  was  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
determination,  and  the  short  time  there  was  to  con- 
sider the  case. 

"  y/ith  submission  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lorraine," 
eaid  Tancred,  "  I  was  a  knight  ere  I  was  a  crusader. 
and  took  on  me  the  vows  of  chivalry,  ere  I  placed 
this  biased  sign  upon  my  shoulder ;  the  vow  first 
made  must  be  first  discharged.  I  will  therefore  do 
penance  for  neglecting,  for  a  space,  the  obligations  of 
the  second  vow,  while  I  observe  that  which  recalls 
me  to  the  first  duty  of  knighthood,— the  relief  of  a 
distressed  lady  in  the  hands  of  m^n  whose  conduct 
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towards  her,  and  towards  this  host,  in  every  rcsnect 
entitles  me  to  call  them  treacherous  faitours." 

"  If  my  kinsman  Tancred,"  said  Bohemond,  "will 
check  his  impetuosity,  and  you,  my  lords,  will  listen, 
as  you  have  soirietiines  deigned  to  ilo,  to  my  advica 
I  think  I  can  airect  you  how  to  keep  clear  of  any 
breach  of  your  oath,  and  yet  fiilly  to  relieve  our  dis- 
tressed fellow-pilgrims.^  see  some  suspi-^ious  look-i 
are  cast  towards  me,  which  are  caused  perhaps  by  tho 
churlish  manner  in  which  this  violent,  and,  in  this 
case,  almost  insane  young  warrior,  has  pr9tested 
against  receiving  my  as.sistance.  My  great  offence  is 
the  having  given  him  warning,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, of  the  treachery  which  was  about  to  be  practised 
against  him,  and  instructed  him  to  use  forbearance 
and  temperance.  My  warning  he  altogether  con- 
temned—my example  he  neglected  to  follow,  and  fell 
into  the  snare  which  was  spread,  as  it  were,  before 
his  very  eyes.  Yet  the  Count  of  Paris  in  rashly  con- 
temning me,  has  acted  only  from  a  temper  v\hich 
misfortune  and  disappointment  have  rendered  irra- 
tional and  frantic.  I  am  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill- 
will,  that,  with  your  lordship's  permission,  and  that 
of  tlie  present  council,  I  will  haste  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  with  fifty  lances,  making  up  the  retinue 
which  attends  upon  each  to  at  least  fen  men,  which 
will  make  the  stipulated  auxiliary  force  equal  to  five 
hmidred ;  and  with  these  I  can  have  httle  doubt  of 
rescuing  the  Count  and  his  lady." 

"  jVotily  proposed,"  said  tlie  Duke  of  Bouillon  ; 
"  and  with  a  charitable  forgiveness  of  injuries  which 
becomes  our  Christian  expedition.  But  thou  hast 
forgot  the  main  difficulty,  brother  Bohemond,  that 
we  are  sworn  never  to  turn  back  upon  the  sacred 
journey." 

"  If  we  can  elude  that  oath  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion," said  Bohemond.  "  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do 
so.  Are  we  such  bad  horsemen,  or  are  our  steeds  so 
awkward,  that  we  cannot  rein  them  back  from  this 
to  the  landing-place  at  Scutari  ?  We  can  get  them 
on  shipboard  in  the  same  retrograde  manner,  and 
when  we  arrive  in  Europe,  where  our  vow  binds  us 
no  longer,  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris  are  res- 
cued, and  our  vow  remains  enure  in  the  Chancery  of 
Heaven." 

A  general  shout  arose— "Long  life  to  the  gallant 
Bohemond  !— Shame  to  us  if  we  do  not  Hy  to  the 
assistance  of  so  valiant  a  knight,  and  a  lady  so  lovely, 
since  we  can  do  so  without  breach  of  our  vow." 

"  The  question,"  said  Godfrey,  "  appears  to  me  to 
be  eluded  rather  than  solved  ;  yet  such  evasions  have 
been  admitted  by  the  most  learned  and  scrupulous 
clerks;  nor  do  t  hesitate  to  admit  of  Bohemond's 
expedient,  any  more  than  if  the  eiiemy  had  attacked 
our  rear,  which  might  have  occasioned  our  counter- 
marching to  be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity." 

Some  there  were  in  the  assembly,  particularly  the 
churchmen,  inclined  to  think  that  the  oath  by  which 
the  crusaders  had  solemnly  bound  themselves,  ought 
to  be  as  literally  obeyed.  But  Peter  the  Hermit,  whs 
had  a  place  in  the  council,  and  possessed  great  weight, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  since  the  precise 
observance  of  their  vow  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
forces  of  the  crusade,  it  was  in  fact  unlawful,  and 
should  not  be  kept  according  to  the  literal  meaning, 
if,  by  a  fair  construction,  it  could  be  eluded." 

He  offered  himself  to  back  the  animal  which  he 
bestrode — that  is,  his  ass  ;  and  though  he  was  dir 
verted  from  showing  this  example  by  the  remoii; 
strances  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  was  afraid  of 
his  becoming  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen, 
yet  he  so  prevailed  by  his  arguments,  that  theknights^ 
far  from  scrupling  to  countermarch,  eagerly  contend- 
ed which  should  have  the  honour  of  making  one  of 
the  party  which  should  retrograde  to  Constantinofde, 
see  the  combat,  and  bring  back  to  the  host  in  safety 
the  valorous  Count  of  Paris,  of  whose  victory  nii  ono 
douBted,  and  his  Amazonian  Countess. 

This  emulation  was  also  put  an  end  to  by  the  au 
thority  of  Godfrey,  who  himself  selected  the  fifty 
knights  who  were  to  compose  the  party.  They  wero 
chosen  from  different  nations,  and  the  command  of 
the  whole  was  given  to  young  Tancred  of  Otranto. 
Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  Bohemond,  Godfrey 
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detained  the  latter,  under  the  pretext  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  people  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  council  to  form  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  in  Syria  ;  but  in  reality  he  dreaded  the 
selfishjiess  of  a  man  of  sreat  ingenuity  as  well  as 
military  skill,  who,  finding  himself  in  a  separate 
command,  might  be  tempted,  should  oppornmities 
arise,  to  enlarge  his  own  power  and  dominion,  at  the 
expense  of  the  pious  purposes  of  the  crusade  in  gen- 
eral. The  younger  men  of  the  expedition  were  chiefly 
anxious  to  procure  such  horses  as  had  been  tho- 
roughly trained,  and  could  ^o  through  with  ease  and 
temper  the  manoeuvre  of  equitation,  by  which  it  was 
designed  to  render  legitimate  the  movement  which 
they  had  recourse  to.  The  selection  was  at  length 
made,  and  the  detachment  ordered  to  draw  up  in 
the  rear,  or  upon  the  eastward  line  of  the  Christian 
encampment.  In  the  mean  while,  Godfrey  charged 
Beriha  with  a  message  for  the  Count  of  Parish  in 
which,  slightly  censuruig  him  for  not  observing  more 
cau'ion  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  he  in- 
foriiied  him  that  he  had  sent  a  detachment  of  fifty 
lances,  with  the  corresponding  squires,  pages,  men- 
at-arms,  and  crossbows,  five  hundred  in  number, 
comtnanded  by  the  valiant  Tancred,  to  his  assistance. 
The  Duke  also  informed  him,  that  he  had  added  a 
suit  of  armour  of  the  best  temper  IMilan  could  aflbrd, 
together ^vith  a  trusty  war-horse,  which  he  entreated 
him  to  use  upon  the  field  of  battle;  for  Bertha  had 
not  omitted  to  intimate  Count  Robert's  want  of  the 
means  of  knightly  equipment.  The  horse  was 
brought  before  the  pavilion  accordinglv,  completely 
barbed  or  armed  in  steel,  and  laden  with  armour  for 
the  knight's  body.  Godfrey  himself  put  the  bridle 
into  Bertha's  hand. 

"Thou  ne^l'st  not  fear  to  trust  thyself  with  this 
ste«d,  he  is  as  gentle  and  docile  as  he  is  fleet  and 
brave.  Place  thyself  on  his  back,  and  take  heed  thou 
stir  not  from  the  side  of  the  noble  Prince  Tancred  of 
Otranto,  who  will  be  the  faithful  defender  of  a  maiden 
that  has  this  day  shov,-n  dexterity,  courage,  and 
fidelity." 

Bertha  bowed  low,  as  her  cheeks  glowed  at  praise 
from  one  whose  laleiits  and  wonh  were  in  ruch  gene- 
ral esteem,  as  u)  have  raised  him  to  tlie  (iistingi;ished 
situation  of  leader  of  a  host  which  numbered  in  it 
the  bravest  and  most  distijigui'shcd  captains  of 
Christendom. 

'■  Who  are  yon  two  persons  ?"  continued  Godfrey, 
Bpeaking  of  the  companions  of  Bertha,  whom  he  saw 
in  the  distance  before  ihe  tent. 

"The  one,"  answered  ihe  damsel,  is  the  inaster 
of  the  ferry-boat  which  brought  ine  over;  and  the 
other,  an  old  Varangian  who  came  hither  as  my  pro- 
tector." 

"As  they  may  come  to  etrploy  their  eyes  here,  and 
their  tongues  on  the  opposite'  side,"  returned  the 
Genera!  of  the  crusaders,  "I  do  not  thhik  it  [Uiident 
to  let  them  accompany  you.  Thev  shall  remain  here 
for  some  short  time.  The  citizens  of  Scutari  will  not 
comprehend  for  some  space  what  our  intention  is,  and 
I  could  wish  Prince  Tancred  and  his  atiendants  to  be 
the  first  to  announce  their  own  arrival." 

Bertha  accordinglv  intimated  the  pleasure  of  the 
I'rench  general  to  the  parties,  untiiout  naming  his 
motives;  when  the  ferryman  began  to  exclaim  on 
the  hardship  of  intercepting  him  in  his  trade,  and  Os- 
mund to  complain  of  being  detained  from  hisdiiiies. 
But  Bertha,  by  the  orders  of  Godfrev.  left  them,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be'.eoon  at  libertv. 
Finding  ihernselves  thus  abandoned,  each  applied 
Wimself  to  his  favourite  amusement  The  ferrvman 
occupied  himself  in  staring  about  at  all  that  was'new; 
and  Osmund,  having  in  the  mean  time  accented  an 
f/fler  of  breakfast  from  some  of  the  domesiics.  was 
presently  engaged  with  a  flask  of  such  red  wine  as 
woidd  have  reconciled  him  to  a  worse  lot  ihan^hat 
which  he  at  present  experienced. 

The  detachnu'iit  of  Tancred,  fifiv  spears  and  their 
tinned  reimue,  which  amounted  fully  lo  five  hundred 
men,  after  having  taken  d  short  aitd  hasty  refresli- 
M^n'.  were  in  arms  and  monnt(Ml  before  the  sultry 
Dour  of  ui'on.     .\fter  some  mana!uvres,  of  which  the 


Greeks  of  Scutan,  wnose  'flinoSity  was  awakened  b> 
the  preparations  of  the  detachmeui,  were  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  pijj-pose.  they  formtd  into  a  single 
colunin,  having  four  men  in  front.  When  ihe  horse^^i 
were  in  this  position,  the  whole  riders  v.i  once  began 
to  rein  back.  The  action  was  one  to  which  loth  the 
cavaliers  and  their  horses  were  well  accustomed,  nor 
did  it  at  first  aflbrd  much  surprise  to  the  spectators; 
but  when  the  same  retrograde  evolution  was  conti- 
nued, and  the  body  of  crusaders  seemed  about  to  en- 
ter the  town  of  Scutari  in  so  extraordinary  a  fashion, 
some  idea  of  the  truth  began  to  occupy  the  citizens. 
The  cry  at  length  was  general,  when  Tancred  and  a 
few  others,  whose  horses  were  unusually  well  trained, 
arrived  at  the  port,  and  possessed  themselves  of  a  gal- 
ley, into  which  they  led  their  horses,  and,  disregard- 
ing all  opposition  from  the  Imperial  officers  of  the 
haven  pushed  the  vessel  otl'from  the  sh.ore. 

Other  cavaliers  did  not  accomplish  tlieir  purpose  so 
easily  ;  the  riders,  or  the  horses,  were  less  accustomed 
to  continue  in  the  constrained  pace  for  such  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  so  that  many  of  the  knights, 
haviu"  retrograded  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards, 
thought  their  vow  was  sufficiently  observed  by  having 
so  far  deferred  to  it,  and  riding  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner into  the  town,  seized  without  farther  ceremony  on 
some  vessels,  which,  notv\iihstaiiding  the  orders  of 
the  Greek  Emperor,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Some  less  able  horse- 
men met  with  various  accidents;  for  though  it  was  a 
proverb  of  the  time,  that  nothing  was  so  bold  as  a 
blind  horse,  yet  from  this  mode  of  equitation,  where 
neither  horse  nor  rider  saw  the  way  he  was  goin^, 
some  steeds  were  overthrown,  others  backed  upon 
dangerous  obstacles;  and  the  bones  of  the  cavaliers 
themselves  sufitred  much  more  than  would  have  been 
the  case  in  an  ordinary  march. 

Those  horsemen,  also,  who  met  with  falls,  incurred 
the  danger  of  being  slain  by  the  Grei  ks,  had  not  God- 
frey, surmounting  his  religious  scniples,  despatched  a 
squadron  to  extricate  them — a  ta.sk  which  they  per- 
formed with  great  ease.  The  greater  part  of  Tan- 
crcd's  followers  succeeded  in  embarking,  as  was  in 
tended,  nor  was  there  more  than  a  score  or  two  finaJly 
amissing.  To  ac-omplish  lleir  voyage,  however, 
even  the  Prince  of  Otranto  himself,  and  most  of  his 
followers,  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
iinknightlv  labours  of  the  oar.  This  they  lound  ex- 
tremely diflSciilt,  as  well  from  the  state  both  of  tb« 
tide  and  (he  wind,  as  from  the  want  of  practice  at 
the  exercise.  Godfrey  in  person  viewed  their  jirogress 
anxiously,  from  a  neighljouring  height,  and  perceived 
with  n  gfet  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  making 
their  way,  which  was  siill  more  increased  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  keeping  in  a  body,  and  waiting  for 
the  slowest  and  worst  manned  vessels,  which  consi- 
derably detained  those  that  were  more  expcditioi^ 
They  made  some  progress,  however ;  nor  had  the 
commander-in-chief  the  least  doubt,  that  before  sun- 
set they  would  safely  reach  the  opposite  side  of  th» 
strait. 

He  retired  at  length  from  his  post  of  obscrv'atiori, 
having  placed  a  careful  sentinel  in  his  stead,  with  di- 
rections to  bring  him  word  the  instant  that  the  de- 
tachment reached  the  opposite  shore.  This  the  soldier 
could  easily  discern  by  tlie  eye,  if  it  was  diiylight  at 
the  time  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  night  belbre  they 
could  arrive,  the  Prince  of  Otranto  had  orders  to  show 
certain  Ighis.  whieh,  in  case  of  their  meeting  resist- 
ance from  the  Greeks,  should  he  arranged  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  so  as  to  indicate  danger. 

Godfrey  then  explained  to  the  Greek  authorities  61 
Scutari,  whom  he  summoned  before  him,  the  neces- 
sity there  was  that  lie  should  keep  in  readiness  such 
vessels  as  could  be  procured,  with  which,  in  case  ril 
need,  he  was  determined  to  transport  a  strong  divi- 
sion from  his  army  to  support  those  who  had  goni 
before.  He  then  rode  back  to  his  camp,  the  confused 
murmurs  of  wiiich,  renilered  more  noisy  by  the  vari- 
ous discussions  concerning  the  events  oif  the  day 
rolled  off  from  the  numerous  host  of  the  ercsader^ 
and  mingled  with  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  ninny 
billowed  Hellespont. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

All  is  prepared— the  clinmbers  of  t!ie  mine 

Are  criimin'd  wilU  llie  C'diibustible,  wliicli  harmless 

\Vliile  yet  unkinilled.  as  the  .-nble  sand, 

Nee. Is  but  a  spark  to  chnet'e  "'  nature  fo, 

Tliat  lie  who  \vuk«s  it  from  its  slumbrous  mood, 

IJread-i  scarce  the  eX|ilosJoii  less  lli.iii  he  wlio  knows 

That  'tis  hi4 lowers  wliicli  mubl  its  (ary.—A7Uiit)/mou3. 

When  ihcsky  is  darkened  suddenly,  and  theatmo- 
epli'Tt!  j<rows  thick  and  stifling,  the  lower  ranks  of 
creation  entertain  the  ominous  sense  of  a  coining 
tempest.  The  birds  fly  to  the  thickets,  tiie  wild  crea- 
tures rtitreat  to  the  closest  covers  which  their  instinct 
gives  thein  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  domestic 
animals  show  their  apprehension  of  the  approaching 
tliunrfer-siorm  by  sin„'ular  actions  and  movements 
inferring  fear  and  disturbance. 

It  seems  that  hum:»n  nature,  when  its  original 
habits  are  cultivated  and  attended  to,  possesses,  on 
similar  occasions,  something  of  that  prescient  fore- 
boding which  announces  the  approaching  teiiipest  to 
the  inferior  ranks  of  creation.  'I'he  cultivation  of  our 
intellectual  powers  goes  perhaps  t  )0  far,  when  it 
teac'es  us  entirely  to  suppress  and  disregard  those 
natural  fe<lings,  which  were  originally  designed  as 
eentinels  by  which  nature  warned  us  of  impending 
danger. 

Something  of  the  kind,  however,  still  remains,  and 
that  species  of  feeling  wdiich  announces  to  us  sor- 
rowful or  alarn;iiig  iid  ngs,  may  be  said,  like  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  weird  sisters,  to  come  over  us  like  a 
sudden  cloud. 

During  the  fatal  day  which  was  to  precede  the 
combat  of  the  Cassar  with  the  Count  of  Paris,  there 
were  current  through  the  city  of  Constantinople  the 
inest  contradictory,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
terrific  reports.  Privy  conspiracy,  it  was  alleged,  was 
on  the  very  eve  of  breaking  out;  open  war,  it  was 
reported  by  others,  was  about  to  shake  her  banners 
over  I  ho 'devoted  city;  the  precise  cause  was  not 
agreed  upon,  any  more  than  the  nature  of  the  enemy. 
Some  said  that  the  barbarians  Irom  the  borders  of 
Thracia,  the  Hungarians,  as  they  were  termed,  and 
the  Coinani,  were  on  tiieir  march  from  the  frontiers 
to  surprise  the  city  ;  another  report  stated  that  the 
Turks,  who,  during  this  period,  were  established  in 
Asia,  had  resolved  to  prevent  the  threatened  attack 
of  the  crusaders  upon  Pal.stine,  by  surprising  not  only 
the  Western  Pilgrims,  but  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
by  one  of  their  innumerdble  invasions,  executed  with 
t.heir  characteristic  rapidity. 

Another  report,  appmaching  more  near  to  the 
truth,  declftieri  that  the  crusaders  themselves,  haying 
discovered  their  various  causes  of  complaint  against 
Alexius  Coinnenus,  had  resolye<l  to  march  back  their 
united  forces  to  the  capital,  with  a  view  of  dethroning 
or  chastising  him  ;  and  the  citizens  were  dreadfully 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the  resentmenfof 
men  so  fierce  in  their  habits,  and  so  strange  iii  their 
mani.ers.  In  short,  although  ihey  did  not  all  agree 
on  th"  precise  cause  of  danger,  it  was  yet  generally 
allowed  that  somethii^g  of  a  dreadful  kind  was  im- 
pendi.iu',  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  certain  degree 
coiifinned  i>y  the  motions  that  were  taking  place 
aiDoii,-  the  troops.  The  V^arangians,  as  well  as  the 
Immortals,  were  gradually  assembled,  and  placed  in 
nccujiation  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  .:iiy,  until  ai 
length  the  fleet  of  galleys,  row-boats,  and  transports, 
occupied  by  Tancred  and  his  party,  were  observed 
tO  put  themselves  in  motion  from  Scutari,  and  at- 
tempi  to  gain  such  a  height  in  the  narrow  sea,  as 
upon  the  turn  of  the  tide  should  transport  theni  to 
the  port  of  the  capital. 

Alexius  Coinnenus  was  himself  struck  ai  this  un- 
expected movement  on  the  part  <)f  the  crusaders. 
Yet,  after  some  conversation  with  Hereward,  on 
whom  he  had  determined  to  repose  his  confidence, 
and  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  became  re- 
assured, the  more  especially  by  the  limited  size  of  the 
detachiueut  which  seemed  to  me<iitate  so  bold  a 
measure  as  an  attack  upon  his  capital.  To  t^iose 
around  him  he  said  with  carelessnt^s,  that  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  trumpet  could  blow  to 
the  charge,  within  hearing  of  the  crusaders'  camp. 


without  some  out  of  so  many  knights  coming  forth 
to  see  the  cau-^^e  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

The  conspirators  also  had  thi  ir  secret  fears  when 
the  little  armament  of  Tancred  had  been  seen  on  the 
straits.  Agelastes  mounted  a  mule,  and  went  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  at  tiie  place  now  called  Galata.  He 
met  Berilia's  old  ferryii.an,  whom  Godfrey  had  set  at 
liberty,  partiv  in  contempt,  and  partly  that  the  report 
he  was  likely  to  make,  might  .serve  to  amuse  the 
conspirators  in  the  city.  Closely  examined  by  Age- 
lastes, he  confessed  that  the  present  detachment,  so 
far  as  he  understood,  was  despatch.ed  at  the  instance 
of  Boheriond,  and  whs  under  the  command  of  li' 
kinsman  Tancred,  whose  well-known  banner  was 
floating  from  the  headmost  vessel.  This  gave  cour- 
age to  Agelastes,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  intrigues, 
had  opened  a  private  communication  wit'i  the  wily 
and  ever  mercenary  Prince  of  Antioch.  The  object 
of  the  philosopher  had  been  to  obtain  from  Bohemond 
a  body  of  his  followers  to  co-operare  in  the  intended 
conspiracy,  and  fortify  the  ;  arty  of  insurgents.  It  is 
true,  that  Bohemond  had  returned  no  answer,  but 
the  account  now  given  by  the  ferryman,  ami  the 
sight  of  Tancred  the  kinsman  of  Bohemond's  banner 
displayed  cui  the  straits,  satisfied  the  philosopher  that 
his  offers,  his  presents,  and  his  promises,  had  gaine'l 
to  his  side  the  avaricious  Italian,  aiifl  that  this  band 
had  been  selected  by  Bohemond,  and  were  coming  to 
act  in  his  favour. 

As  Agelastes  turned  to  go  off.  he  almost  iostled  a 
person,  as  much  muiried  up,  and  apparently  as  un- 
willing to  be  known,  as  the  philosoidier  himself. 
Alexius  Comneniis,  however — for  it  was  the  F.m- 
peior  himself— knew  Agelasies,  though  rather  from 
his  stature  and  gestures,  than  his  countenance;  and 
could  not  forbear  whispering  in  his  ear,  as  he  passed, 
the  w-ell-known  lines,  to  which  the  pretended  sage's 
various  acquisitions  gave  some  degree  of  point : — 

"Grammaticiis,  r'letor,  peometrcs,  pintor,  aliptes, 
AuL'ur,  sclKEnobatHS,  inediciis,  nia'-Tius     omnia  novit 
Graeculus  esuriens  in  Cicluin,  jusserls  ibit."* 

Agelastes  first  started  at  the  unexpected  sound  of 
the  Emperor's  voice,  j'et  initiiefiiatelv  recovered  pre- 
sence of  mind,  the  want  of  which  had  made  hiin  sus- 
pect himself  betrayed;  and  without  taking  noiice  of 
the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  h^  si)oke,  he  an- 
swered by  a  qiiolatinn  which  should  return  the  alarm 
he  had  received.  The  speech  that  suggested  itself 
%vas  said  to  be  that  which  the  Phantom  of  Cleomce 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  tyrant  who  murdered 
her — 

'•Tu  cole  justiliam  ;   teiiue  atque  alios  manet  ultor."' 
The  sentence,  and  the  recollections  which  .accom- 
panied it,  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  the  Emperor, 
who   walked  on,    however,   without   any   notice  or 
re^ly. 

"The  vile  conspirator,"  he  said,  "had  his  asso- 
ciates around  him,  otherwi-se  he  had  nol  hazarded 
that  threat.  Or  it  may  have  been  worse— Agelastes 
himself,  on  the  very  brink  of  tiiis  worlu,  may  have 
obtained  that  singular  glanw  into  futurity  proper  to 
that  situation,  and  perhaps  S|;eaks  less  from  his 
own  refleclion  than  from  a  strange  spirit  ol'  pres- 
cience, which  dictates  his  words.  Have]  then  in  ear- 
nest sinnex]  so  far  in  my  imperial  dutj',  as  to  make  it 
just  to  apply  to  me  tiie  warning  .ised  by  the  injured 
Cleonice  to  her  ravisher  and  nuinierer?  Sletiiii.ks 
I  have  not.  Meihinks,  that  at  less  expense  than 
that  of  a  just  severi'y,  I  co;ild  ill  have  kept  my  .seal 
in  the  high  place  where  Heaven  has  been  [(leased  to 
seat  me,  and  where,  as  a  ruler,  1  am  bound  to 
maintain  my  station.  Methiiiks  the  sum  of  iho.se 
who  have  e.fperienced  my  clemency  may  be  well 
numbered  with  tiiat  of  such  as  have  stistained  the 
deserved  punishments  of  their  guilt.— But  has  that 
vengeance,  however  deserved  in  itself,  been  always 
take.i  in  a  legal  or  justifiable  I'^aMiier?  ily  i;oii 
srieiice,  I  doubt,  will  hardly  answer  so  home  a  qih'S- 
lion  ;  and  where  is  the  man,  had  he  the  virtues  of  .An 

•  Tlie  lines  of  Ju-.cnal  imitated  by  Johnson  in  his  LondOh- 
"  All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows, 
And  hid  liini  ?(,  to  hell-to  hul!  he  goeiJ  " 

t  no  thou  cultivate  justire  :  for  thee  aiid  foi  others  there  "■ 
mains  an  avenger."— Ovii).  Itl>..T. 
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tonius  himself,  that  can  hold  so  high  and  responsible 
a  place,  yet  sustain  such  an  interrogation  as  is  im- 
plied in  that  sort  of  warning  which  I  have  received 
irom  this  traitor?  Tu  cole  justitiam — we  all  need 
to  use  justice  to  others^T^eyue  at'/ue  alios  manet 
uitor — we  are  all  amenable  to  an  avenging  being — I 
will  see  the  Patriarch— instantly  will  I  see  him  ;  and 
b}"  confessing  my  transgressions  to  the  churcn,  I 
will,  by  her  plenary  indulgence,  acquire  the  right  of 
spending  the  last  day  of  my  reign  in  a  consciousness 
of  innocence,  or  at  least  of  pardon, — a  state  of  mirid 
rarely  the  lot  of  those  whose  lines  have  fallen  in 
lofty  places." 

So  saying,  he  passed  to  the  palace  of  Zosimus  the 
Patriarch,  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself  with 
more  safety,  because  he  had  long  considered  Agelas- 
tes  as  a  private  enemy  to  the  church,  and  a  inan  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  heathenism.  In 
tlie  councils  of  the  state  they  were  also  opposed  to 
each  other,  nor  did  the  Emperor  d9ubt,  that  in  com- 
municating the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  Patri- 
arch, he  was  sure  to  attain  a  loyal  and  firm  supporter 
in  the  defence  which  he  proposed  to  hims.-lf.  He 
therefore  gave  a  signal  by  a  low  whistle,  and  a  con- 
fidential otficer,  well  mounted,  approached  him,  who 
attended  him  in  his  ride,  though  unostentatiously, 
and  at  some  distance. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  the  Patriarch,  with  as  much 
speed  as  was  consistent  with  his  purpose  of  avoiding 
to  attract  any  particular  notice  as  he  passed  through 
the  street.  During  the  whole  ride,  the  warning  of 
Agelastes  repeatedly  occurred  to  him,  and  his  con- 
science reminded  him  of  too  many  actions  of  his 
reign  which  could  only  be  justified  by  necessity,  em- 
phatically said  to  be  the  tyrant's  plea,  and  which 
were  of  themselves  deserving  the  dire  vengeance  so 
long  delayed. 

Wlien  he  came  in  sight  of  the  splendid  towers 
which  adorned  the  front  of  the  patriarchal  palace, 
he  turned  aside  from  the  lofty  gates,  repaired  to  a 
narrow  court,  and  again  giving  his  mule  to  his  at- 
tendant, he  stopt  before  a  postern,  whose  low  arch 
ami  humble  architrave  seemed  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  leading  to  any  place  of  importance.  On 
knocking,  however,  a  priest  of  an  inferior  order 
opened  the  door,  who,  with  a  deep  reverence  re- 
ceived the  Emperor  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself 
known,  and  conducted  him  into  the  interior  of  ihe 
palace.  Demanding  a  secret  inter\iew  with  the  Pa- 
triarch, Alexius  was  then  ushered  into  his  private 
library,  where  he  was  received  by  the  aged  priest, 
with  the  deepest  respect,  which  the  nature  of  his 
communication  soon  changed  into  horror  and  asto- 
nishment. 

Although  Alexius  was  supposed  by  many  of  his 
own  court,  and  particularly  by  some  members  of  his 
own  family,  to  be  Uttle  better  than  a  hypocrite  in  his 
religious  professions,  yet  such  severe  oliservers  were 
unjust  in  bidndinghiin  with  a  name  so  odious.  He  was 
indei.'d  aware  of  the  great  support  whicii  he  received 
from  the  good  opinion  of  the  clergy,  and  to  them  he 
was  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  church,  or  of  individual  prelates  who  manifested 
fidelity  to  the  crown;  but  though,  on  ihe  one  hand, 
such  sacrifices  were  rarely  made  by  Alexius  without 
a  view  to  temporal  policy,  yet,  on  the  other,  lie  re- 
garded tliem  as  recommended  l)y  his  devotional  feel- 
ings, and  took  credit  to  him-self  for  various  grants 
and  actions,  as  dictated  by  sincere  piety,  which,  in 
aaiHhet  aspect,  v\-ere  the  fruits  of  temporal  policy. 
His  mode  of  looking  oil  these  measures  was  that  of 
a  person  with  oblique  vision,  who  sees  an  object  in  a 
diiTcrent  manner,  according  to  the  point  from  which 
he  chances  to  contemplate  it. 

Tiie  Emperor  placed  his  own  errors  of  govern- 
ment before  the  Patriarch  in  his  confession,  giving 
Uue  weight  to  every  breach  of  morality  as  it  occurred, 
and  stripping  from  them  the  lineaments  and  paliia- 
live  circumsianct'S  which  had  in  his  own  imagination 
li  ssened  their  guilt.  The  Patriarch  heard,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, the  real  thread  of  many  a  court  intrigue, 
\\  inch  had  bo.'nea  v?ry  different  appearance,  till  the 
feimperor's  narrative  either  justifica  his  conduct  upon 


the  occasion,  or  left  it  totally  unjustifiable.  Upon 
the  wh9le,  the  balance  was  certainly  more  in  favour 
of  Alexius  than  the  Patriarch  had  supposed  likely  in 
that  more  distant  view  he  had  taken  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  when,  as  usual,  the  ministers  and  the 
courtiers  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  applause 
which  they  had  given  in  council  to  the  most  bJamea- 
ble  actions  of  the  absolute  monarch,'by  elsewhere 
imputing  to  his  motives  greater  guilt  than  really  be-- 
longed  to  them.  Many  men  who  had  fallen  sacri- 
fices, it  was  supposed,  to  the  personal  spleen  or  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Emperor,  appeared  to  have  been  in  fact 
removed  from  life,  or  from  liberty,  because  their  en- 
joying either  was  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  of  tha 
state  and  the  safety  of  the  monarch. 

Zosimus  also  learned,  what  he  perhaps  already  sus- 
pected, that  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  despot- 
ism wl'.ich  seemed  to  pervade  the  Grecian  empire,  it 
heaved  frequently  with  convulsive  throes,  which  evei 
and  anon  made  obvious  the  existence  of  a  volcano 
under  the  surface.  Thus,  while  smaller  delinquen- 
cies, or  avowed  discontent  with  the  Imperial  govern 
inent,  seldom  occurred,  and  were  severely  punished 
when  they  did,  the  deepest  and  most  mortal  conspi- 
racies against  the  life  and  the  authority  of  the  Empe- 
ror were  cherished  by  those  nearest  to  his  person  ; 
and  he  was  often  himself  a.vare  of  them,  though  it 
was  not  until  they  approached  an  explosion  that  ha 
dared  act  upon  his  knowledge,  and  punish  the  con 
spirators. 

The  whole  treason  of  the  Caesar,  with  his  asso- 
ciates, Agelastes  and  Achilles  Tatius,  was  heard  by 
the  Patriarch  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  and  he 
was  particularly  surprised  at  the  dexterity  with 
which  tiie  Emperor,  knowing  the  existence  of  so 
dangerous  a  conspiracy  at  home,  had  been  able  to 
parry  the  danger  from  the  crusaders  occurring  at  the 
same  moment. 

"In  that  respect,"  said  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
indeed  the  churchman  hinted  his  surprise,  "I  have 
been  singularly  unfortunate.  Had  I  been  secure  of 
the  forces  of  my  own  empire,  I  might  have  taken 
one  out  of  two  manly  and  open  courses  with  these 
frantic  warriors  of  the  west — I  might,  my  reverend 
father,  have  devoted  the  sums  paid  to  Bohemond  and 
other  of  the  more  selfish  among  the  crusaders,  to  the 
honest  and  open  support  of  the  army  of  western 
Christians,  and  safely  transported  them  to  Palestine, 
without  exposing  them  to  the  great  loss  which  they 
are  likely  to  sustain  by  the  opposition  of  the  Infidels; 
their  success  v,ould  have  been  in  fact  my  own,  and  a 
Latin  kingdom  in  Palestine,  defended  by  its  steel- 
clad  warriors,  would  have  been  a  safe  and  unexpugn- 
ab!e  barrier  of  the  empire  against  the  Saracens. 
Or,  if  it  was  thought  more  expedient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  empire  and  the  holy  church,  over  which 
you  are  nder,  we  might  at  once,  and  by  open  force, 
htive  defended  the  frontiers  of  our  states  against  a 
host  commanded  by  so  many  different  and  discording 
chiefs,  and  advancing  upon  us  with  such  equivoca. 
'intentions.  If  the  first  swarm  of  these  locusts,  un- 
der him  whom  they  called  Walter  the  Penniless,  was 
tliinned  by  the  Hungarians,  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  as  the  pyramids  of  bones,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  country  still  keep  in  memory,  surely  the  united 
forces  of  the  Grecian  empire  would  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  scattering  this  second  flight,  though  com- 
manded by  these  Godfreys,  Bohemonds,  and  Tan- 
creds." 

The  Patriarch  was  silent,  for  though  he  disliked, 
or  ratlier  detested  the  crusaders,  as  members  of  the 
Latin  church,  he  vet  thought  it  highly  doubtful  tha 
in  feats  of  battle  they  could  have  been  met  and  over- 
come by  the  Grecian  forces. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Alexius,  rightly  interpreting 
his  silence,  "if  vanquished,  I  nasi  fallen  under  my 
shield  as  a  Greek  emperor  should,  nor  had  I  been 
forced  into  these  mean  measures  of  attacking  men 
by  stealth,  and  with  forces  dis^ised  as  infidels; 
while  the  lives  of  the  faithful  soldiers  of  the  empire, 
whi  have  fallen  in  obscure  skirmishes,  had  better, 
both  for  them  and  me,  been  lost  bravely  in  their 
ranks,  avowedly  fighting  for  their  native  emperoi 
and  their  native  country.     Now,  and  as  the  luaitef 
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Btands,  I  shall  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  wily 
tyrant,  who  eni^agcd  his  subjects  in  fatal  feuds  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  obscure  life.  Patriarcli!  these 
crimes  rest  not  with  me,  but  with  the  rebels  whose 
intri^'ies  compelled  me  into  such  course.*— What, 
reverend  father,  will  be  mv  fate  hereafter  ?— and  in 
what  light  shall  I  descend  to  posterity,  the  author 
of  so  many  disasters  T' 

"  For  futurity,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "your  grace 
hath  referred  yourself  to  the  holy  church,  which 
hath  power  to  hind  and  to  loose;  your  meaiisof  pro- 
pitiatiui?  her  are  ample,  and  I  have  already  indicated 
such  as  she  may  reasonably  expect,  in  consequence 
of  vour  repentance  and  forgiveness. 

"Thev  shall  be  granted,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "in 
their  fullest  extent ;  nor  will  I  injure  you  in  doubting 
their  effect  in  the  ne.xt  world.  In  this  present  state 
of  existence,  however,  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
church  may  do  much  for  me  during  this  important 
crisis.  If  we  understand  each  other,  good  Zosimus, 
Iter  doctors  and  bishops  are  to  thunder  in  my  behalf, 
nor  is  my  benefit  from  her  pardon  to  be  deferred 
till  the  funeral  monument  closes  upon  mel" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Zosimus  ;  "the  conditions 
which  I  have  already  stipulated  being  strictly  at- 
tended to." 

"And  my  memory  in  history,"  said  Alexius,  "in 
what  manner  is  that  to  be  preserved?" 

"For  that,"  answered  tiie  Patriarch, "your Imperial 
Majesty  must  trust  to  the  filial  piety  and  literary  ta- 
lents of  your  accomplished  daughter,  Anna  Com- 
nena." 

The  Emperor  shook  his  head.  "This  unhappy 
Caesar,"  he  said,  "is  like  to  make  a  quarrel  between 
us  ;  for  I  shall  scarce  pardon  so  ungrateful  a  rebel  as 
he  is,  because  my  daughter  clings  to  him  with  a 
woman's  fondness.  Besides,  good  Zosimus,  it  is 
not,  I  believe,  the  page  of  a  historian  such  as  my 
daughter  that  is  most  likely  to  be  received  without 
cliallenge  bv  posterity.  Some  Procopios,  some  phi- 
losophical slave,  starving  in  a  garret,  aspires  to  write 
the  life  of  an  Emperor  whom  he  durst  not  approach  ; 
and  although  the  principal  merit  of  his  production 
be,  that  it  contains  particulars  tipon  the  subject 
which  no  man  darst  have  promulgated  while  the 
prince  was  living,  yet  no  man  hesitates  to  admit 
such  as  tnie  when  he  has  passed  from- the  scene." 

"On  that  subject,"  said  Zosimus,  "  I  can  neither 
afford  your  Imperial  Jlajesty  relief  or  protection.  If, 
however,  your  memory  is  unjustly  slandered  tipon 
eartli,  it  will  be  a  matterof  indifTerence  to  your  High- 
ness, who  will  be  then,  I  trust,  enjoying  a  state  of 
beatitude  which  idle  slander  cannot  assail.  The 
only  vvay,  indeed,  to  avoid  it  while  on  this  side  of 
time,  vvould  be  to  write  your  Majesty's  own  memoirs 
while  you  are  yet  in  the  body;  so  convinced  am  I 
that  it  is  in  your  power  to  assign  legitimate  excuses 
for  those  actions  of  your  life,  wliich,  without  your 
doing  so,  would  seem  most  worthy  of  censure." 

"Change  we  the  subject,"  said  the  Emperor; 
"  and  since  the  danger  is  imminent,  let  us  take  care 
for  the  present,  and  leave  future  ages  to  judge  for 
themselves. — What  circuinstance  is  it,  reverend 
father,  m  your  opinion,  which  encourages  these  con- 
spirators to  make  so  audacious  an  appeal  to  the 
populace  and  the  Grecian  soldiers?" 

'  Certainly,"  answered  the  Patriarch,  "  the  most 
irritating  incident  of  your  highness's  reign  was  the 
fate  of  Ursel,  who,  submitting,  it  is  said,  upon  capi- 
tulation, for  life,  limb,  and  liberty,  was  starved  to 
deatb  by  your  orders,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Hlac- 
qiiernal,  and  whose  courage,  liberality,  and  other 
popular  virtues,  are  still  fondly  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  this  metropolis,  and  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  called  Immortal." 

"  And  tnis,"  said  the  Emperor,  fixing  his  eye  upon 
his  confessor,  "  your  reverence  esteems  actually  the 
must  dangerous  point  of  the  popular  tumult  7" 

"I  cannot  doubt,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "that  his 
vvrv  name,  boldly  pronounced,  and  artfuUv  repeated, 
r/ill  be  the  watchword,  as  has  been  plotted,  of  a  hor- 
rible tiinnilt." 

"I  thank  Heaven!"  said  the  Emperor;  "on  that 
canicular  I  will  be  on  my  guard.    Good-night  to 


your  reverence !  and,  believe  me,  that  all  in  this 
scroll,  to  which  I  have  set  my  hand,  shall  be  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  accomplished.  Be  not,  however, 
over  impatient  in  this  business; — such  a  shower  of 
benefits  falling  at  once  upon  the  church,  would  make 
men  suspicious  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  pro- 
ceeded rather  as  acting  upon  a  bargain  between  the 
Emperor  and  Patriarch,  than  as  paying  or  receiving 
an  atonement  offered  by  a  sinner  in  excuse  of  his 
crimes.  This  would  be  injurious,  father,  both  to 
yourself  and  me." 

"All  regular  delay,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "shall  be 
interposed  at  your  highness's  pleasure  ;  and  we  shall 
trust  to  you  for  recollection  that  the  bargain,  if  it 
could  be  termed  one,  was  of  your  own  seeking,  and 
that  the  benefit  to  the  church  was  contingent  upon 
the  pardon  and  the  support  which  she  has  afforded 
to  vour  majesty." 

"  True,"  said  the  Emperor— "most  tnie — norshc'l 
I  forget  it.  Once  more  adieu,  and  forget  not  what  1 
have  told  thee.  This  is  a  night,  Zosimu.s,  in  which 
the  Emperor  must  toil  like  a  slave,  if  he  means  not 
to  return  to  the  humble  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  even 
then  there  were  no  resting-place." 

So  saving,  he  took  leave  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  advantages  he  had  obtained 
for  the  church,  which  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
struggled  for  in  vain.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port tne  staggering  Alexius. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Heaven  knows  its  time  ;  the  bullet  lias  its  billet, 
Arrow  and  javelin  each  its  destined  purpose  j 
The  fated  beasts  of  nature's  Imvev  strain 
Have  eacli  their  separate  task.-Old  P'.ay. 

Agelastes,  after  crossing  the  Emperor  in  the  man 
ner  we  have  already  described,  and  after  having 
taken  such  measures  as  occurred  to  him  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  returned  to  the  lodge 
of  his  garden,  where  the  lady  of  the  Count  of  Pans 
still  remained,  her  only  companion  being  an  old 
woman  named  Vexhelia,  the  wife  of  the  soldier  who 
accompanied  Bertha  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders; 
the  kind-hearted  maiden  having  stipulated  that, 
during  her  absence,  her  mistress  was  not  to  be  left 
without  an  attendant,  and  that  attendant  connected 
with  the  Varangian  guard.  He  had  been  all  day 
playing  the  part  of  the  ambitious  politician,  the  selfish 
time-server,  the  dark  and  subtle  conspirator;  and 
now  it  seemed,  as  if  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  his 
various  parts  in  the  human  drama,  he  chose  to  ex- 
hibit himself  in  the  character  of  the  wily  sophist,  and 
justify,  or  seem  to  iustify,  the  arts  by  ■<vhich  he  had 
risen  to  wealth  ana  eminence,  and  hoped  even  new 
to  arise  to  royalty  itself. 

"Fair  Countess,"  he  said,  "what  occasion  is  there 
for  your  wearing  this  veil  of  sadness  over  a  counte- 
nance so  lovely  7" 

"Do  you  suppose  me,"  said  Brenhilda,  "a  stock,  a 
stone,  or  a  creature  without  the  feelings  of  a  sensi- 
tive being,  that  I  should  endure  mortification,  ii  ii^ri- 
sonment,  danger,  and  distress,  without  expressing 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  7  Do  you  imagine 
that  to  a  lady  like  me,  as  free  as  the  unreclaimed 
falcon,  you  can  offer  the  insult  of  captivity,  withoiit 
my  being  sensible  to  the  disgrace,  or  incensed  against 
the  authors  of  it  7  And  dost  thou  think  that  I  will 
receive  consolation  at  thy  hands — at  thine — one  of 
the  most  active  artificers  in  this  web  of  treachery  in 
which  1  am  so  basely  entangled  7" 

"Not  entangled  certainly  by  iny  means' — an 
swered  Agelastes;  "clap  your  hands,  call  for  wha\; 
you  wish,  and  the  slave  who  refuses  instant  obe- 
dience had  better  been  unborn.  Had  I  not,  with 
reference  to  your  safety  and  your  honour,  agreed  for 
a  short  time  to  be  your  keeper,  that  office  would 
have  been  usurped  by  the  C'ffisar,  whose  object  you 
know,  and  may  partly  guess  the  modes  by  which  it 
would  be  pursued.  Why  then  dost  thou  childishly 
weep  at  being  held  for  a  short  space  in  an  honoura- 
ble restraint,  which  the  renowned  arms  of  your  Inio- 
band  will  probably  put  an  end  to  long  ere  to-morrow 
at  noon  7" 

"  Canst  thou  not  comprehend,''  said  the  Couistesu 
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"  thou  man  of  many  words,  but  of  few  honoiirnhie 
fhf'ughts,  thrit  a  heart  hke  mine,  which  has  been 
trained  in  the  feelings  of  reliance  upon  my  o<vn 
worth  and  valonr,  must  be  necessarily  afiected  with 
ehame  at  being  obliged  to  accept,  even  from  the 
sword  of  a  husband,  that  safetv  which  I  would 
gladly  have  owed  only  to  my  own  ?" 

"Thou  art  irnslrd,  Countess,"  answered  the  phi- 
losoplier,  "by  thy  pride,  a  failing  predominant  in 
woman.  Thinkest  thou  thei^  has  bten  no  oflensive 
assumption  in  laying  aside  the  character  of  a  mother 
and  a  wife,  and  adopting  that  of  one  of  those  brain- 
sick female  fools,  who,  like  the  bravoes  of  the  other 
sex,  sacrifice  every  thing  that  is  honourable  or  useful 
to  a  frantic  and  insane  afiiictation  of  courage?  Be- 
lieve me,  fair  lady,  that  the  true  system  of  virtue 
consists  in  filling  thine  own  place  gracefully  in  so- 
c''  ty,  breeding  up  thy  children,  and  delightins  those 
of  the  other  sex  ;  and  anything  beyond  this,  may 
well  render  thee  harefid  or  terrible,  but  can  add  no- 
thing to- thy  amiable  qualities." 

"Thou  pretendest,"  said  the  Countess,  "to  be  a 
philosopher;  methinks  thou  shouldst  know,  that  the 
fame  which  hangs  its  chaplet  on  the  tomb  of  a  brave 
hero  or  heroine,  is  worth  all  the  petty  engagements 
in  which  ordinary  persons  spend  the  current  of  their 
time.  One  hour  of  lite,  crowdtd  to  the  full  with  glo- 
rious action,  and  filled  with  noble  risks,  is  worth 
whole  years  of  those  mean  observances  of  pahry 
decorum,  in  which  men  steal  through  existence,  li1<e 
sluggish  waters  through  a  marsh,  without  either 
honour  or  observation.'' 

"Daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  approaching  nearer 
to  the  lady,  "it  is  with  pain  I  see  you  bewildered  in 
errors  which  a  little  calm  reflection  might  remove. 
We  may  flatter  ourselves,  and  human  vanity  usually 
does  so,  that_  beings  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
those  belonging  to  mere  humanity,  are  employed 
daily  in  measuring  out  the  good  and  evil  of  this 
world,  the  termination  of  combat.s,  or  the  fate  of 
empires,  according  to  their  own  idens  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  or,  more  properly,  according  to  what 
we  ourselves  conceive  to  be  such.  The  Greek  hea- 
thens, renowned  for  their  wisdom,  and  glorious  for 
their  actions,  explained  to  men  of  ordinary  minds 
till'  supposed  cxisteiice  of  .Tupitcr  and  his  Pantheon, 
where  various  deities  presided  over  various  virtues 
and  vices,  and  regulated  the  temporal  fortune  and 
fuiure  happiness  of  such  as  practised  them.  The 
more  learned  and  wise  of  the  ancients  rejected  such 
the  vulgar  interpretation,  and  wisely,  although  afleet- 
ing  a  deference  to  the  public  faith,  denied  before  their 
disciples  in  private,  the  gross  fallacies  of  Tartarus 
and  Olympus,  the  vain  doctrines  concerning  thegods 
themselves,  and  the  extravagant  expectations  which 
the  vulgar  entertained  of  an  immortality,  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  creatures  who  were  in  every 
respect  mortal,  both  in  the  conformation  of  their 
bodies,  and  in  the  internal  belief  of  their  souls.  Of 
these  wise  and  good  men  some  granted  the  existence 
of  the  supposed  dtities,  but  denied  that  they  cared 
about  the  actions  of  mankind  any  more  than  those 
of  the  inferior  animals.  A  merry,  jovial,  careless  life, 
such  as  the  followei  s  of  Epicurus  would  choose  for 
themselves,  was  what  they  as.'^igned  for  those  gods 
whose  being  they  admitted.  Others,  more  bold  or 
inore  consistent,  eniirelv  denied  the  existence  of  dei- 
ties who  apparently  had  no  pnjper  object  or  purpose, 
and  believed  that  such  of  tluMii,  whose  being  and 
aitrib\iles  were  proved  to  us  by  no  supernatural  ap- 
pearances, had  in  realitv  no  existence  whatever." 

"  Stop,  wretch  !"  said  the  (".'ounless,  "aiul  know 
itiai  thou  speakest  not  to  one  of  those  blinded  hea- 
thens of  whose  alxuninalde  doctrines  you  are  detail- 
ing the  result.  Know,  that  if  an  erring,  I  am  never- 
theless a  sincere  daughter  of  the  church,  and  this 
cross  displayed  on  my  shoulder,  is  a  sufficient  em- 
blem of  the  vows  1  have  undertaken  in  its  cause.  He 
therefore  wary,  as  thou  art  wily;  for,  believe  me,  if 
thou  scoffest  or  utterest  reproach  against  my  holy 
reliL'iou,  what  I  am  unable  to  answer  in  languaire,  I 
will  reply  to,  without  hesitation,  with  the  point  of 
mv  dagge."  '' 

"  'I'll  tlia.  argument,"  said  Agelastes,  drawing  back 


from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brenhilda,  "  believe  in« 
fair  ladv,  I  am  verv  unwilling  to  urge  your  gentle 
ness.  But  although  I  shall  not  venture  to  say  any 
thing  of  those  superior  and  benevolent  powers  to 
whom  you  ascribe  the  management  of  tlie  world, 
you  will  surely  not  take  offence  at  n:y  noticing  tliosc 
base  superstitions  which  have  been  adopted  in  expla- 
nation of  what  is  called  by  the  j\lagi,  the  Evil  Princi- 
ple. Was  there  ever  received  into  a  himian  crenl,  a 
beins  so  mean— almost  so  ridiculou-s— as  the  Chris- 
tian "Satan  7  A  goatish  figure  and  limbs,  with  gro- 
tesque features,  formed  to  express  the  most  execrahie 
passions;  a  degree  of  power  scarce  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Deity  ;  anna  talent  at  the  same  time  scarce  equal 
to  that  of  the  stupidest  of  the  lowest  order  !  What  is 
he,  this  being,  who  is  at  least  the  sec9nd  arbiter  of  the 
human  race,  save  an  immortal  spirit,  with  the  petty 
spleen  and  spite  of  a  vindictive  old  man  or  old  wo- 
man ?"  .       ,  ...  ... 

Agelastes  made  a  singular  pause  in  this  pan  ol  Ins 
discourse.  A  mirror  of  considerable  size  hung  in  the 
apartment,  so  that  the  philosopher  could  see  in  its 
reflection  the  figure  of  Brenhilda,  and  remark  the 
rhanee  of  her  countenance,  though  she  had  averted 
her  face  from  him  in  hatred  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  promidgated.  On  this  dass  the  phdosopher  had 
his  eves  naturally  fi.xed,  and  he  was  confounded  at 
perceiving  a  figure  glide  from  behind  the  shadow  of 
a  curtain,  and  glare  at  him  with  the  siipposed  nucn 
and  expression  of  the  Satan  of  monkish  mythology, 
or  a  satvr  of  th"  heathen  age. 

"]Man  !"  said  Brenhilda,  whose  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  this  extraordinary  apparition,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  fiend,  "have  thy  wicked  M'ords,  and  still  iriortj 
wicked  thousrhts,  brought  the  devil  amongst  us  J  If 
so,  dismiss  him  instantly,  else,  by  Our  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances!  thou  shalt  know  better  ihaii  at 
present  what  is  the  temper  of  a  Frankish  maiden, 
when  in  presence  of  the  fiend  himsell,  and  tkose  who 
pretend  skill  to  raise  him  !  I  wish  not  to  enter  into  a 
contest  unless  compelled  ;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to  .loin 
battle  with  an  enemv  so  horrilde,  believe  me,  no  one 
shall  sav  that  Brenhilda  feared  him." 

Agelastes,  after  looking  with  surpnse  and  horror 
at  the  fismre  as  reflected  in  i.ie  glass,  turned  back 
his  head  to  examine  the  substance,  of  which  the  re- 
flection was  so  strange.  The  object,  however,  had 
disappeared  behind  the  curtain,  under  which  it  pro- 
bably lav  bid,  and  it  was  after  a  mmute  or  two  that 
the  half-gibing,  half-scowling  countenance  showed 
itself  agahi  in  the  same  position  in  the  mirror. 

"  By  the  sods  !"  said  Agelastes 

"III  whom  but  now,"  said  the  Countess,  "you  pro- 
fessed unbelief." 

"  Bv  the  gods  !"  repeated  Agelastes,  in  part  r"cover- 
ing  himself,  "it  is  Sylvan  !  that  singular  mockei;y  of 
humanity,  who  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Taprohaiia.  I  warrant  he  also  believes  in  his  jolly 
god  Pan,  or  the  veteran  Sylvaiius.  He  is  to  the  un- 
I'nitiated  a  creature  whose  appenrnnce  is  full  of  ter- 
rors, but  he  shrinks  before  the  philosopher  like  itriio- 
rance  before  knowledge."  So  saying,  he  with  one 
liand  pulled  down  the  curtain,  under  which  the  ani- 
mal had  nestled  itself  when  it  entered  from  the  gar- 
den-window of  the  pavilion,  and  with  the  other,  in 
which  he  had  a  st.'fl' uplifted,  threatened  to  chastise 
the  creature,  with  the  words — "  How  now,  Sylvanus  ! 
what  insolence  is  this?— To  vour  place  !" 

As,  in  uttering  these  words,  he  struck  the  animal, 
the  blow  unluckily  lighted  upon  his  wounded  hand,- 
and  recalled  its  bitter  smart.  The  wild  tem.per  of 
the  creature  returned,  iinsuhdued  for  the  moiiient  by 
anv  awe  of  man  ;  uttering  a  fierce,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  stifled  cry,  it  flew  on  the  philosopher,  and 
clasped  its  strong  and  sinewy  arms  about  his  throat 
with  the  utmost  fury.  The  old  man  twisted  anC 
struggled  to  deliver  himself  from  the  creature's  srrasp. 
but  in  vain.  Sylvan  kept  hold  of  his  prize,  compressed 
his  sinewy  arms,  and  abode  by  his  purpose  of  not 
quitting  his  holrl  of  the  philosof.her's  ihropi  until  he 
had  breathed  his  last.  Two  more  bitter  yells,  acconi- 
n.niiied  each  with  a  desperate  cimtortion  of  th'-  crjiin- 
icnance.  and  squeeze  of  the  hands,,concluded,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  dreadful  strife 
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Agelasles  lay  dead  upon  the  .:;ro;ind,  and  liis  assas- 
sin Svlvan,  sprinsjing  from  lliu  body  as  if  territied 
and  aiartned  at  wnat  be  had  done,  made  his  csuiiue 
by  the  window.  The  Countess  -stood  in  astonisli- 
nient,  not  .knowing  exactly  whether  slie  had  wit- 
nessed a  supernatural  display  of  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  or  an  instance  of  its  veiigenncc  by  mere 
mortal  means.  Her  new  attendant  V'e.\helia  was  no 
less  astonished,  tiiou.<?h  her  acquaintance  with  the 
animal  was  considerai)ly  more  intimate. 

"Lady."  she  said,  "that  gigantic  creature  is  an 
animal  of  great  strength,  resembling  mankind  in 
fori!;,  but  huge  in  its  size,  and,  encouraged  by  its  ini- 
men--^e  power,  sometimes  malevolent  in  its  intercourse 
with  mortals.  I  have  heard  the  Varangians  often 
tallv  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  Imperial  musemn.  It 
is  iittiiig  we  remove  the  l)odv  of  this  unhappy  man, 
and  hidf  it  in  a  plot  of  shrubbery  in  the  garden.  Ii  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  be  nussed  to-tiight.  and  to- 
luornjw  there  will  be  other  matter  astir,  wliich  will 
probably  prevent  much  inquiry  about  him."  The 
Countess  Brenhilda  assented,  for  she  was  not  one  of 
those  timorous  females  to  whom  the  countenances 
of  the  dead  are  objects  of  terror. 

Trustiiii?  to  the  parole  which  she  had  given,  Age- 
lastes  had  permitted  the  Countess  and  her  attendant 
the  freedom  of  his  gardens,  of  that  part  at  least  ad- 
jacent to  the  pavilion.  They  thenjlbre  were  in  little 
risk  of  interruption  as  they  bore  forth  the  dead  body 
between  them,  and  without  much  trouble  dispo.sed 
of  it  in  the  thickest  part  of  oiie  of  the  bosquets  with 
which  •  he  garden  was  stiidded. 

As  they  returned  to  their  place  of  abode  or  confine- 
ment, the  Countess,  half  speaking  to  herself,  half 
addressing  Ve.xhelia,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this ;  not 
that  the  uifamous  wretch  did  not  deserve  the  full 
punishment  ot' Heaven  coming  upon  him  in  the  very 
moment  of  blasphemy  and  infifielity,  but  because 
the  courage  and  truth  of  the  unfortunate  Brenhilda 
may  be  brought  into  suspicion,  as  his  slaughter  took 
place  when  he  was  alone  with  her  and  her  attendant, 
and  as  no  one  was  witness  of  the  singular  manner 
in  which  the  old  blasphemer  met  his  end  — Thou 
knowest,"  she  added,  addressing  herself  to  Heaven 
— "thou!  blessed  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  the 
protectress  both  of  Brenhilda  and  ficr  husband,  well 
Knowest,  that  whatever  faults  may  be  mine,  I  am 
free  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  treachery;  and 
into  thy  hands  I  put  my  cause,  with  a  perfect  reli- 
ance upon  thy  wisdoni  and  bounty  to  bear  evidence 
in  my  favour."  So  saying,  they  returned  to  the  lodge 
unseen,  and  with  pious  and  submissive  prayers,  the 
Countess  closed  that  eventful  evening. 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

Will  you  hear  of  a  Spanisli  lady, 

How  slie  wooed  an  En^lisliman  7 
Garments  gay,  as  mucli  as  may  bn, 
Decketi  with  jewels  she  liad  on. 
or  a  comely  countenance  and  ?race  was  she, 
And  by  birtli  and  parentage  of  high  degree.— OW  Ballad. 

We  left  .lle.xius  Comnenus  after  he  had  unloaded 
his  conscience  in  the  ears  of  the  Patriarch,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  faithful  assurance  of  the  pardon 
and  patronage  of  the  national  church.  He  took 
leave  of  the  dignitary  with  some  exulting  exclama- 
tions, so  unexplicitly  expressed,  however,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  what 
he  said.  His  first  inquiry,  when  he  reached  the 
Blacquernal,  being  for  his  daughter,  he  was  directed 
to  tiie  room  encrusted  with  beautifully  carved  mar- 
ble, .'"rom  which  she  herself,  and  many  of  her  race, 
derived  the  proud  appellauon  of  Poiphyrof^enita,  or 
born  in  the  purple.  Her  countenance  was  clouded 
with  anxiety,  which,  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  broke 
out  mto  open  and  uncontrollable  grief. 

"Daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  harshness 
little  common  to  his  manner,  and  a  seriousness 
which  he  sternly  maintained,  instead  of  sympathi- 
zing with  his  daughter's  artliction,  "as  yoi^  would 
prevent  the  silly  fool  with  whom  you  are  connected, 
from  displaying  him.self  to  the  public  both  as  an  un- 
Krat»..fid  monster  and  a  traitor,  you  will  not  fail  to 


exhort  him,  by  due  submission,  to  make  his  petition 
lor  pardon,  accompanied  with  a  full  confession  of 
his  crinies,  or,  by  my  sci.'plre  and  my  crijwn,  he 
shall  die  the  death  1  Nor  will  I  pardon  any  who 
rushes  upon  his  doom  in  an  open  tone  of  defiance, 
under  such  a  standard  of  rebellion  as  my  ungrateful 
son-in-law  has  hoisted." 

"What  can  you  require  of  me,  father?"  said  the 
Princess.  ''Can  you  expect  that  I  am  to  dip  my 
own  hands  in  tlie  blood  of  this  unfortunate  man  ;  or 
wilt  thou  seek  a  revenge  yet  more  bloody  than  thai 
which  was  exacted  by  the  deities  of  antiquity,  upoa 
those  criminals  who  offended  against  their  divine 
power  ?■' 

"Think  not  so,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor; 
"  but  rather  believe  that  thou  hast  the  last  opportunity 
allbrded  by  my  filial  aflection,  of  rescuing,  perhaps 
from  deatii,  that  silly  fool  thy  husband,  who  has  so 
richly  deserved  it." 

"  My  father,"  said  the  Princess,  "God  knows  it  is 
not  at  j^our  risk  that  I  would  wish  to  purchase  the 
life  of  Nicephorus ;  but  he  has  been  the  father  of  my 
children,  though  they  are  now  no  more,  and  women 
cannot  forget  that  such  a  tie  has  existed,  even  though 
it  has  been  broken  by  fate.  Permit  me  only  to  hope 
that  the  unfortunate  culprit  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  his  errors;  nor  shall  it,  believe  me, 
be  my  fault,  if  he  resumes  those  practices,  treasona- 
ble at  once,  and  unnatural,  by  which  his  liie  is  at 
present  endangered." 

"Follow  me,  then,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"and  know,  that  to  thee  alone  I  am  about  to  intrust 
a  secret,  upon  which  the  safety  of  my  life  and  crown, 
as  well  as  the  pardon  of  my  son-in-law's  life,  will  be 
found  eventually  \p  depend." 

He  then  assumed  in  haste  the  garment  of  a  slave 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  commanded  his  daughter  to  ar- 
range her  dress  in  a  more  succinct  form,  and  to  take 
in  her  hand  a  lighted  lamp. 

"Whither  are  we  going,  my  father  1"  said  Anna 
Comnena. 

"It  matters  not,"  replied  her  father,  "since  my 
destiny  calls  me,  and  since  thine  ordains  thee  to  be 
my  torch-bearer.  Believe  it,  and  record  it,  if  thou 
darest,  in  thy  book,  that  Alexius  Comnenus  does  not, 
without  alarm,  descend  into  tltose  awful  dungeons 
which  his  predecessors  built  for  men,  even  when  his 
intentions  are  innocent  and  free  from  harm.  Be 
silent,  and  should  we  meet  any  inhabitant  of  those 
inferior  regions,  speak  not  a  word,  p.jr  make  any  ob- 
servation upon  his  appearance." 

Passing  through  the  intricate  apartments  of  the 
palace,  they  now  came  to  that  large  hall  through 
which  Hereward  had  passed  on  the  first  niglii  of  his 
introduction  to  the  place  of  Anna's  recitation,  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  It  was  constructed,  as  we 
have  said,  of  black  marble,  dimly  illuminated.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  was  a  small  altar,  on 
which  was  laid  some  incense,  while  over  the  smoke 
was  suspended,  as  if  projecting  from  the  wall,  two 
imitations  of  human  hands  and  arms,  which  were 
but  imperfectly  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  hall,  a  small  iron  door  led  to 
a  narrow  and  winding  staircase,  resembling  a  draw- 
well  in  shape  and  size,  the  steps  of  which  were  exces- 
sively steep,  and  which  the  Emperor,  after  a  solemn 
gesture  to  his  daughter  commanding  lie"-  attendance, 
began  to  descend  with  the  imperfect  light,  and  by 
the  narrow  and  diflRcult  steps  by  which  those  who 
\isitcd  the  under  regions  of  the  Blacquernal  seemed 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  light  of  day.  Door  after  door  they 
passed  in  their  descent,  leading,  it  was  probable,  to 
dirterent  ranges  of  dungeons,  from  which  was  ob- 
scurely heard  the  stifled  voice  of  groans  and  sighs, 
such  as  attracted  Hereward's  attention  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  Ernperor  tocJi.  "o  notice  of  these 
signs  of  human  misery,  and  three  stories,  or  ranges 
of  dungeons,  hai  been  already  passed,  ere  tiie  father 
and  daughter  arrived  at  the  lowest  story  of  the  build- 
ing, the  base  of  which  was  the  solid  rock,  roughly 
carved,  upon  which  were  erected  the  side-wails  ana 
arches  of  solid  but  unpolished  marble. 

"  Elere,"  said  Alexius  Comnenus,  "  all  hope.  alJ 
expectation  takes  farewell,  at  the  turn  of  a  hinse,  or 
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tne  grating  of  a  lock.  Yet  shall  not  this  be  always 
the  case — the  dead  shall  revive  and  lesume  their 
right,  ana  the  disinlieriteu  of  these  regions  shall 
again  prefer  their  claim  to  inhabit  the  upper  world. 
If  I  cannot  entreat  Heaven  to  my  assistance,  be  as- 
sured, my  daughter,  that  rather  than  be  the  poor 
animal  which  1  iiave  stooped  to  be  thought,  and 
even  to  be  painted  in  thy  history,  I  would  sooner 
brave  every  danger  of  the  nudtitude  which  iiow  erect 
themselves  betwixt  me  and  safety.  Nothing  is  re- 
solved save  that  I  will  live  and  die  an  Emperor ;  and 
thou,  .4nna,  be  assured,  that  if  there  is  power  in  the 
beauty  or  in  the  talents,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
boasted,  that  power  shall  be  this  evenijig  exercised 
to  the  advantage  of  thy  parent,  from  whom  it  is 
derived." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean.  Imperial  father  ? — 
Holy  Virgin !  is  this  the  promise  you  made  me  to 
save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus  T' 

"And  so  I  will,"  said  the  Emperor;  "and  I  am 
now  about  that  action  of  benevolence.  But  think 
not  I  will  once  more  warm  in  my  bosom  the  house- 
hold snake  which  had  so  nearly  stung  me  to  death. 
No,  daughter,  I  have  provided  for  thee  a  fitting  hus- 
band, in  one  who  is  able  lo  maintain  and  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Emperor  thy  father  ;— and  beware  how 
thou  opposest  an  obslacle  to  what  is  my  pleasure  ! 
for  behold  these  walls  of  marble,  though  unpolished, 
and  recollect  it  is  as  possible  to  die  within  the  mar- 
ble as  to  be  born  there."  « 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  frightened  at 
seeing  her  father  m  a  state  of  mind  entirely  different 
from  any  which  she  had  before  witnessed.  "O,  Hea- 
ven !  that  my  motlier  were  here  !"  she  ejaculated,  in 
the  terror  of  something  she  hardly  knew  what. 

"Anna,"  said  the  Emperor,  "your  fears  and  your 
screams  are  alike  in  vain.  I  am  one  of  those,  who, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  hardly  nourish  a  wish  of  my 
own,  and  account  myself  obliged  to  those  who,  hke 
my  wife  and  daughter,  take  care  lo  save  me  all  the 
trouble  of  free  iudgment.  But  when  the  vessel  is 
among  the  breakers,  and  the  master  is  called  to  the 
helm,  believe  that  no  meaner  hand  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  him,  nor  will  the  wife  and 
daughter,  whom  he  indulged  in  prosperity,  be  al- 
lowed to  thwart  his  will  while  he  can  yet  call  it  his 
own.  Thou  couldst  scarcely  fail  to  understand  that 
I  was  almost  prepared  to  have  given  thee  as  a  mark 
of  my  sincerity,  lo  yonder  obscure  Varangian,  with- 
out asking  question  of  either  birth  or  blood.  Thou 
mays.;  hear  when  I  next  promise  thee  to  a  three 
years'  inhabitant  of  these  vaults,  who  shall  beCfesar 
•  sn  Briennius's  stead,  if  I  can  move  him  to  accept  a 
princess  for  his  bride,  and  an  imperial  crown  for  his 
mheriiance,  in  place  of  a  starving  dungeon." 

"I  tremble  at  your  words,  father,"  said  AnnaCom- 
nena ;  "  how  canst  thou  trust  a  man  who  has  felt 
thy  cruelty  ? — How  canst  thou  dream  that  aught 
can  ever  in  sincerity  reconcile  thee  to  one  whom  thou 
hast  deprived  of  his  eyesight  ?" 

"Care  not  for  that,"  said  Alexius;  "he  becomes 
mine,  or  he  shall  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  again 
his  own. — And  thou,  girl,  mavst  rest  assured,  that,  if 
I  will  it,  thou  art  next  day  the  bride  of  my  present 
captive,  or  thou  relirest  lo  the  most  severe  nunnery, 
never  again  to  mix  with  society.  Be  silent,  there- 
fore, and  a\v9it  thy  doom,  as  it  shall  come,  and  hope 
not  that  thv  utmost  endeavours  can  avert  the  cur- 
rent of  thy  destinv." 

As  he  concluded  this  singular  dialogue,  in  which  he 
had  assumed  a  tone  to  which  his  daughter  was  a 
stranger,  and  before  which  she  trembled,  he  passed 
on  through  more  than  one  strictly  fastened  door, 
while  his  daughter,  with  a  faltering  step,  illuminated 
iiim  on  the  obscure  road.  At  length  he  found  admit- 
tance by  another  passage  into  the  cell  in  which  Urscl 
was  confined,  and  found  him  reclining  in  hopeless 
misery, — all  those  expectations  having  faded  from  his 
iieart  which  the  Count  of  Paris  had  by  his  indomiia- 
Ide  gallantry  for  a  time  excited.  He  turn«l  his  sight- 
li;ss  eves  towards  the  place  where  he  heard  the  mov- 
i:  g  of  bolts  and  the  approach  of  steps. 

A  new  feature,"  he  said,  "  in  my  imprisonment — 
5  man  comes  with  a  heavy  and  determined  step,  and 


a  woman  or  a  child  with  one  that  scarcely  presses 
the  floor  !— Is  it  my  death  that  you  bring  ? — Belivve 
me,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  these  dungeons 
to  bid  my  doom  welcome." 

"It  is  not  thy  deth,  noble  trsel,"  said  the  Empe- 
ror, in  a  voice  somewhat  disguised.  "  Lite,  liberty, 
wiiatever  the  world  has  to  give,  is  placed  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexius  at  the  feet  of  his  ncbh-  enemy,  and  he 
trusts  that  many  years  of  happiness  and  power,  to- 
gether with  the  command  of  a  large  share  of  the  em- 
pire, will  soon  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Blacquernal." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Ursel,  with  a  sigh.  "He  upon 
whose  eyes  the  sun  basset  even  at  middle  day,  can 
have  nothing  left  to  hope  from  the  most  advan- 
tageous change  of  circumstances." 

^'  You  are  not  entirely  assured  of  that,"sa!d  the  Em- 
peror ;  "  allow  us  to  convince  you  that  what  is  uitend- 
ed  towards  voii  is  truly  favourable  and  liberal,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  that  there  is 
niore  possibility  of  amendment  in  your  case,  than 
your  first  apjirehensions  are  willing  lo  receive.  Make 
an  eti(_)rt,  and  try  whether  your  eyes  are  not  sensible 
of  the  light  of  the  lamp." 

"Do  with  me,"  sa.d  Ursel,  "according  to  your 
pleasure  ;  I  have  neither  strength  to  remonstrate, 
nor  the  force  of  mind  equal  to  make  me  set  your  cni- 
elty  at  defiance.  Of  something  like  light  I  am  sensi- 
ble ;  but  whether  it  is  reality  or  illusion,  I  cannot 
deiermine.  If  you  are  come  to  deliver  me  from  this 
living  sepulchre,  I  pray  God  to  requite  you  ;  and  if, 
under  such  deceitful  pretence,  you  mean  to  take  my 
life,  I  can  only  conmiend  my  soul  to  Heaven,  and  the 
vengeance  due  to  my  death  to  Him  who  can  behold 
the  darkest  places  in  which  injustice  can  shroud 
itself." 

So  saying,  and  the  revulsion  of  his  spirits  render- 
ing him  unable  to  give  almost  any  other  signs  of  exist- 
ence, Ursel  sunk  back  upon  his  seat  of  captivity,  and 
spoke  not  another  word  during  the  time  that  Alex- 
ius disembarrassed  him  of  those  chains  which  had  so  I 
long  hung  ai)out  him,  that  they  almost  seemed  to 
make  a  part  of  his  person. 

"This  is  an  affair  in  which  thy  aid  can  scarce  be 
suflncient,  Anna,"  said  the  Emperor;  "it  would  have 
Iseen  well  if  you  and  I  could  have  borne  him  into  the 
open  air  by  our  joint  strength,  for  there  is  little  wis- 
dom in  showing  the  secrets  of  this  prison-house  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  not  vet  known  ;  neverthe- 
less, go,  my  child,  and  at  a  sliort  distance  from  the 
head  of  the  staircase  which  we  descended,  thou  wilt 
find  Edward,  ihe  bold  and  trusty  Varangian,  who  on 
your  communicating  to  him  my  orders,  will  come 
hither  ami  render  his  assistance;  and  see  that  you 
send  also  the  experienced  leech,  Douban." 

Terrified,  hah'-stiffed,  and  half-struck  with  horror, 
the  lady  yet  felt  a  degree  of  relief  from  the  somewhat 
milder  tone  in  which  her  father  addressed  her.  With 
tottering  steps,  yet  in  some  measure  encouraged  by 
the  tenor  of  her  instructions,  she  ascended  the  stair- 
case which  yawned  upon  these  infernal  dungeons. — 
As  she  approached  the  top,  a  large  and  strong  figure 
threw  its  broad  shadow  between  the  lamp  and  the 
opening  of  the  hall.  Frightened  nearly  to  death  at 
the  thoughts  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  squalid  wretch 
like  Urscl,  a  moment  of  weakness  seized  upon  the 
Princcss'smind.and,  when  sheconsidered  the  melan- 
choly option  which  her  father  had  placed  before 
her,  she  could  not  but  think  that  the  hanilsome  and 
gallant  Varangian,  who  had  already  rescued  the  royal 
family  from  such  imminent  dansrtr,  ^\as  a  fitter  per- 
.son  with  whom  to  unite  herself,  if  she  must  needs 
make  a  second  choice,  than  the  singularand  disgust- 
ing beiug  wbom  her  father's  policy  had  raked  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Blacquernal  dtmgeoiis. 

I  will  not  say  of  poor  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  a 
timid  but  not  an  unfeeling  woman,  that  she  would 
have  embraced  such  a  proposal,  had  not  the  life  of 
her  present  husband.  Nicephorus  Briennius,  been  in 
extreme  danger  ;  and  it  was  obivously  the  determina- 
tion of»the  Emperor,  that  if  he  spared  him,  it  should 
be  on  the  sole  condition  of  unloosing  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  binding  her  to  some  one  of  better  faith,  and 
possessed  of  a  greater  desire  to  prove  an  affectionate 
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on-in-law.  Neither  did  the  plan  of  adopting  the 
Varant^iaii,  as  a  second  husband,  enter  decidedly  into 
the  mind  of  the  Princess.  The  present  was  a  mo- 
ment of  danger,  in  wliich  her  rescue  to  be  successful 
must  be  sudden,  and  perhaps,  if  once  achieved,  the 
lady  uiigiit  have  had  an  o|iportunily  of  freeing  herself 
both  fiom  Ursel  and  the  Varangian,  without  disjoin- 
ing either  of  them  from  her  fatiier's  assistance,  or  of 
herself  losing  it.  At  any  rate,  the  surest  means  of 
safety  were  to  secure,  it  possible,  the  young  soldier, 
whose  features  and  appearance  were  of  a  kind  wliich 
rendered  the  task  no  way  disagreeable  to  a  beaut:tul 
woman.  The  schemes  of  conquest  are  so  natural  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  the  whole  idea  passed  so  quickly 
through  Anna  Gomnena's  nnnd,  that  having  first 
entered  wliile  the  soldier's  shadow  was  interposed 
betweeri  her  and  the  lamp,  it  had  fully  occupied  her 
quick  nnagination,  when,  with  deep  reverence  and 
great  surprise  at  her  sudden  ajipearance  on  the  lad- 
der of  Acheron,  the  S'arangian  advancing,  knelt 
down,  and  lent  his  arm  to  the  assistance  of  the  fair 
lady,  in  order  to  help  her  out  of  the  dreary  staircase. 

"Dearest  Hereward,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  degree 
of  in'imacy  which  seemed  unusual,  "  how  much  do  1 
rejoice,  in  this  dreadful  night,  to  have  fallen  un- 
der your  protection!  I  havebeen  in  places  which  the 
spirit  of  hell  appe  irs  to  have  contrived  for  the  human 
race."  Tne  alarm  of  tlie  Princess,  the  familiarity  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  who,  wliile  in  mortal  fear,  seeks 
refuge,  like  a  frightened  dove,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
strong  and  the  brave,  must  he  the  excuse  of  Anna 
Comnena  for  the  tender  epithet  with  which  she 
greeted  Hereward  ;  nor,  if  he  had  chosen  to  answer 
in  the  same  tone,  which,  faithful  as  he  was,  might 
have  i^roved  the  case  if  the  meeting  had  chanced 
before  he  saw  Bertha,  would  the  daughter  of  Alexius 
have  been,  to  say  the  truth,  irreconcilably  offended. 
Exhausted  as  she  was,  she  suffered  herself  to  repose 
upon  the  broad  breast  and  shoulder  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  nor  did  she  make  an  attempt  to  recover  her- 
self, although  the  decorum  of  her  sex  and  station 
seemed  to  recommend  su(;h  an  exerrion.  Hereward 
was  obliged  himself  to  ask  her,  with  the  unimpas- 
sioned  and  reverential  demean  ;ur  of  a  private  soldier 
to  a  Princess,  whether  he  ought  to  summon  her 
female  attendants  ?  to  which  she  faintly  uttered  a 
negative.  "No,  no" — said  she,  "1  have  a  duty  to 
execute  for  my  father,  and  I  must  not  summon  eye- 
■witnesses; — he  knows  me  to  be  in  safety,  Hereward, 
since  he  knows  I  am  with  thee;  and  if  1  am  a  bur- 
den to  you  in  iny  present  slate  of  weakness,  I  shall 
soon  recover,  if  you  will  set  me  down  upon  the  mar- 
ble steps." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  lady,"  said  Hereward,  "  that  I 
were  thus  neglectful  of  your  Highness's  gracious 
health!  I  see  your  two  young  latiies,  Astarteand  Vio- 
lanle,  are  in  quest  of  you— permit  me  to  summon 
tliem  hither,  and  I  will  keep  watch  upon  you  if  you 
are  unable  to  retire  to  your  chamber,  where,  methinks, 
the  present  disorder  of  your  nerves  will  be  most  per- 
fectly treated." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  barbarian,"  said  the  Princess, 
rallying  herself,  with  a  cerniiii  degree  of  pique,  arising 
perhaps  from  her  not  thinking  more  dramatis  pe.rso- 
i  ncB  were  appropriate  to  the  scene,  tiian  the  two  who 
were  already  upon  the  stage.  Then,  as  if  for  the 
first  time,  appearing  to  recollect  the  message  with 
which  she  had  been  commissioned,  she  exhorted  the 
Varangian  to  repair  instantly  to  her  fjither. 

On  such  occasions,  the  shghtest  circumstances 
have  their  effect  on  the  actors.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
was  sensible  that  the  Princess  w'as  somewhat  of- 
fended, though  whether  she  was  so,  on  account  of 
hei  bemg  actually  in  Hereward's  arms,  or  whether 
the  cause  of  her  anger  was  the  being  nearly  discovered 
there  by  the  two  young  maidens,  the  sentinel  did  not 
presume  to  guess,  but  departed  for  the  gloomy  vaults 
■to  join  Alexius,  with  the  never-failing  double-edged 
oxe,  the  bane  of  many  a  Turk,  glittering  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Asiarte  and  her  companion  had  been  despatched 
by  the  E^mpress  Irene  in  search  of  .Anna  Comnena, 
»nrough  those  apartments  of  the  palace  which  she 


nowhere  be  found,  although  the  business  on  wnich 
they  were  seeking  her  was  described  by  the  Kmpresa 
as  of  the  most  pressing  nature.  Nothing,  lunvever, 
in  a  palace,  passes  altogether  unespied,  so  that  the 
Knipress's  messengers  at  length  received  informa- 
tion that  their  mistress  and  the  Emperor  had  been 
seen  to  descend  that  gloomy  access  to  the  dungeons, 
which,  hv  allusion  to  the  classical  infernal  regions 
was  termed  the  Pit  of  Acheron.  They  came  thither, 
accordingly,  and  we  have  related  the  consequences. 
Herewanrthoiight  it  necessary  to  say,  that  her  Im- 
perinl  Highness  had  swooned  upon  being  suddenly 
brought  into  the  upper  air.  The  Princess,  on  tha 
other  pari,  briskly  shook  oiriier  juvenile  attendants, 
and  declffred  herself  ready  to  proceed  to  the  chamber 
of  her  mother.  The  obeisance  which  she  made 
Hereward  at  parthig,  had  something  in  it  of  haugli- 
tiness,  yet  evidently  qualified  by  a  look  of  friendship 
and  regard.  As  she  passed  an  apartment  in  which 
some  of  the  royal  slaves  were  in  waiting,  she  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  them,  an  old  respectable  man,  of 
medical  skill,  a  private  and  hurried  order,  desiring 
liiin  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  her  father,  whom  he 
would  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  called  the 
Pit  of  Acheron,  and  to  take  his  ciineter  along  with 
him.  To  hear,  as  usual,  was  to  obey,  and  Douban, 
for  that  was  his  name,  only  replied  by  that  signifi- 
cant sign  which  indicates  immediate  acquiescence. 
In  the  mean  time,  Anna  Comnena  herself  hastened 
onward  to  her  mother's  apartments,  in  which  she 
found  the  Empress  alone. 

"  Go  hence,  maidens,"  said  Irene,  and  do  not  let 
any  one  havi-  access  to  these  apartments,  even  il  the 
Emperor  himself  should  command  it.  Shut  the 
door,"  she  said,  "Anna  Comnena;  and  if  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  stronger  sex  do  not  allow  us  the  ma.scu- 
line  privilege  of  bolts  and  bars,  to  secure  the  insides 
of  our  apartments,  let  us  avail  ourselves,  as  quickly 
as  mav  be,  of  such  opportunities  as  areperniitied  us  ; 
and  remember.  Princess,  that  however  implicit  your 
duty  to  vour  father,  it  is  yet  more  so  to  me,  who  am 
with  the  same  sex  with  thyself,  and  may  truly  call 
thee,  even  according  to  the  letter,  blood  of  my  blood, 
and  bone  of  my  bone.— Be  assured  thy  father  kriows 
not  at  this  moment  the  feelings  of  a  woman.  Neither 
he  nor  anv  man  alive  can  justly  conceive  the  pangs  of 
the  heart  which  beats  under  a  wunian's  robe.  These 
men,  .Anna,  would  tear  asunder  without  scruple  the 
tendcresi  ties  of  afix-ction,  the  whole  structure  of  do- 
mestic felicity,  in  wliich  lie  a  woman's  cares,  h.er  joy, 
her  pain,  her  love,  and  her  despair.  Trust,  therefore, 
to  me,  my  daughter!  and  believe  me,  1  v.ill  at  once 
save  thy  father's  crown  and  thy  happiness.  The 
conductof  thy  husband  has  been  wrong,  most  cru- 
elly wrong;  but,  .Anna,  he  is  a  man— and  in  calling 
him  such,  I  lay  to  his  charge,  as  natural  frailties, 
thoughtless  treachery,  wanton  infidelity,  ev(U-y  spe- 
cies of  folly  and  inconsistency,  to  which  his  race  is 
subject.  You  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  of  his 
faults,  unless  it  be  to  forgive  them." 

"Madam,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  "forgive  me  if  I 
remind  you  that  you  reconnnend  to  a  princess,  born 
in  the  purple  itself,  a  line  of  conduct  which  would 
liardly  become  the  female  wdio  carries  the  pitcher  for 
the  needful  siipr)ly  of  water  to  the  village  well.  All 
who  are  ar  nind  me  have  been  taught  to  pay  me  the 
obeisance  due  to  my  birth,  and  wliile  this  Nicephorua 
Briennius  crept  on  his  knees  to  your  daughter's  hand, 
which  you  extended  towards  him,  he  was  rather  re 
ceiving  the  yoke  of  a  mistress  than  accejiting  a  house 
hold  alliance  with  a  wife.  He  has  incurred  his  doom 
without  a  touch  even  of  that  temptation  which  rnay 
be  pled  by  lesser  culprits  in  his  condition  ;  and  if  it  is 
the  will  of  my  father  that  he  should  die,  or  surfer 
banishment,  or  imprisonment,  for  the  crime  he  iias 
committed,  it  is  not  the  business  of  Anna  Comnena 
to  interfere,  she  being  the  most  injured  among  the 
imperial  family,  who  have  in  so  many,  and  such 
gross  rcispects,  the  right  to  complain  of  his  false- 
hood." 

"Daughter,"  replied  the  Empress,  "so  far  I  agree 
with  you,  that  the  treason  of  Nicephorus  towards 
your  father  and  myself  has  been  in  a  great  degree 


iWas  wont  to  inhabit.    The  daugnter  of  Alexius  could  i  unpardonable;  nor  do  I  easily  see  on  what  luoling, 
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snve  that  of  generosity,  his  life  cculd  be  saved.  But 
Etill  yon  are  yourself  in  diffident  circumstances  from 
nie,  and  may,  as  an  affecti(jnate  and  fond  wife,  com- 
uare  the  intimacies  of  your  former  habits  with  the 
oloody  chance  which  is  so  soon  to  be  the  conse- 
4uonce  and  the  conclusion  of  his  crimes.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  that  person  and  of  tliose  features  which 
women  most  readily  recall  to  tluir  memory,  whether 
alive  or  dead.  Think  what  it  will  cost  you  to  recol- 
lect that  the  rugged  executioner  received  his  last 
s.iiute, — that  the  shapely  neck  had  no  better  repose 
than  the  rough  block — that  tlie  tongue,  the  sound  of 
wliich  you  used  to  prefer  to  the  choicest  instruments 
of  music,  is  silent  in  the  dust !" 

Anna,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  personal 
graces  of  her  husband,  was  much  affected  by  this 
forcible  appeal.  "  Why  dis;-eEs  me  thus,  moilier  ?" 
she  replied  in  a  weeping  accent.  "  Did  I  not  feel  as 
acutely  as  you  would  have  me  to  do,  this  moment, 
however  awful,  would  be  easily  borne.  I  had  but 
to  think  of  him  as  he  is,  to  contrast  his  personal 
qualities  with  those  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  are 
more  than  overbalanced,  and  resign  myself  to  his 
deserved  fate  with  unresisting  submission  to  my 
father's  will." 

"  And  that,''  said  the  Empress,  "  would  be  to  bind 
thee,  by  his  sole  fiat,  to  some  obscr.re  wretch,  whose 
habits  of  plotting  and  intriguing  had,  by  some  miser- 
able chance,  given  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
of  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and  who  is  therefore 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Anna  Comnena." 

"  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me,  madam,"  said 
the  Princess — "I  know,  as  well  as  ever  Grecian 
maiden  did,  how  I  should  free  myself  from  dishonour ; 
anil,  you  may  trust  me,  you  shall  never  blush  for 
your  daughter." 

"  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  the  Empress,  "  since  I 
shall  blush  alike  for  the  relentless  cruelty  wliich  gives 
up  a  once  beloved  husband  to  an  ignominious  death, 
and  for  the  passion,  for  which  I  want  a  iiame,  which 
would  replace  him  by  an  obscure  barbarian  from  the 
extremity  of  Thule,  or  some  w'retch  escaped  from  the 
Blacquernal  dungeons." 

The  Princess  was  astoni.shed  to  perceive  that  her 
mother  was  acquainted  with  the  purposes,  even  the 
most  private,  which  her  father  had  formed  for  his 
governance  during  this  emergency.  She  was  igno- 
rant that  Alexius  and  his  royal  consort,  in  other  res- 
pects living  together  with  a  decency  ever  exemplary 
in  people  of  their  rank,  had  sometimes,  on  interest- 
ing occasions,  family  debates,  iff  which  the  husband, 
provoked  by  the  seeming  unbelief  of  his  partner,  was 
tempted  to  let  her  guess  more  of  his  real  puri  oses 
than  he  would  have  coolly  in:parted  of  his  own  calm 
choice. 

The  Princess  was  affected  at  the  anticipation  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  nor  could  this  have  been 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  otherwise ;  but  she  was 
Bfill  more  hurt  and  aflronted  by  her  mother  taking 
it  for  grantefl  that  she  designed  upon  the  instant  to 
replace  the  Cassar  by  an  uncertain,  and  at  all  events 
an  unworthy  successor.  Whatever  considerations 
had  operated  to  make  Hereward  her  choice,  their 
effect  was  lost  when  the  match  was  placed  in  this 
odious  and  degrading  point  of  view ;  besides  which 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  women  almost  instinct- 
ively deny  their  first  thoughts  in  favour  of  a  suitor, 
and  seldom  willingly  reveal  them,  unless  time  and 
circumstance  concur  to  favour  them.  She  called 
Heaven  therefore  passionately  to  witness,  while  she 
repelled  thecharge. 

"  Bear  witness,"  she  said,  "  Our  Lady,  Queen  of 
Heaven !  Bear  witness,  saints  and  martyrs  all,  ye 
blessed  ones,  who  are,  more  than  ourselves,  tlie  guar- 
dians of  our  menial  purity  !  that  I  know  no  passion 
which  I  dare  not  avow,  and  that  if  Nicephorus's  life 
depended  on  my  entreaty  to  God  and  men,  all  his 
Injurious  acts  towards  me  disregarded  an^  despised, 
it  should  be  as  long  as  Heaven  gave  to  those  servants 
snatched  from  the  earfn,  without  suffeiing  the  pangs 
of  mortality  !" 

"  You  have  sworn  boldly,"  said  the  Empress. 
•'  Sec,  Anna  Comnena,  that  you  keep  your  word,  for 
Oeliove  me  i*  will  be  tried." 


"  What  will  be  tried,  mother  ?"  said  the  Princess ; 
"  or  what  have  I  to  do  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  the 
Ca?sar,  %yhois  not  subject  to  my  power  7" 

"I  will  shiiw  you,"  said  the  Empress,  gravely; 
and,  leading  her  towards  a  sort  of  wardrobe,  which 
formed  a  closet  in  the  wall,  she  withdrew  a  curtain 
which  hung  before  it,  and  placed  before  her  her  un- 
fortunate husband,  jN'icephorus  Brienmus,  half-attired, 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  Looking  upon 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  conscious  of  some  schemes 
with  respect  to  him  which  had  passed  through  her 
mind  in  the  course  of  these  troubles,  the  Princess 
screamed  faintly,  upon  perceiving  him  so  near  her 
with  a  weapon  in  his  hand. 

"  Be  mo:e  composed,"  said  the  Empress,  "or  this 
wretched  man.  if  discovered,  falls  no  less  a  victim  to 
thv  idle  fears  than  to  thy  baneful  revenge." 

Nicephorus  at  this  speech  seemed  to  have  adopted 
his  cue,  for,  dropping  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  before  the  Princess,  he  clasped  his 
hands  to  entreat  for  mercy. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  ask  from  me  ?"  said  his  wife, 
naturally  assured,  by  her  husband's  prostration,  that 
the  stronger  force  was  upon  her  own  side — "  What 
hast  thou  tn  ask  from  me,  that  outraged  gratitude, 
betrayed  affection,  the  most  solemn  vows  violatedj 
and  the  fondest  ties  of  nature  torn  asunder  like  the 
spider's  broken  web,  will  permit  thee  to  put  in  worda 
for  very  shame  ?" 

"  Do  not  suppose,  Anna,"  replied  the  suppliant, 
"  that  I  am  at  this  eventful  period  of  my  life  to  play 
the  luTiocrite,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  wretched 
remnant  of  a  dishonoured  existence.  I  am  but  desir- 
oiis  to  part  in  charity  with  thee,  to  make  my  peace 
vvith  Heaven,  and  to  nourish  the  last  hope  of  making 
my  way,  though  burdened  with  many  crimes,  to  those 
regions  in  which  alone  I  can  find  thv  beauty,  thy  tal- 
ents, equalled  at  least,  if  not  excelled." 

"  You  hear  hiin,  daughterT'  said  Irene ;  "  his  boon 
is  for  forgiveness  alone ;  thy  condition  is  the  more 
godlike,  since  thou  mayst  unite  the  safety  of  his  life 
with  the  pardon  of  his  offences." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,  mother,"  answered  Anna. 
"  It  is  not  mine  to  pardon  his  guilt,  far  less  to  remit 
his  punishment.  You  have  taught  me  to  think  of 
myself  as  future  ases  shall  know  me;  what  will  they 
sny  of  me,  those  future  ages,  when  I  am  described  aa 
the  unfeeling  daughter,  who  pardoned  the  intended 
assassin  of  her  father,  because  she  saw  in  him  her 
own  unfaithful  husband  T' 

"  See  there,"  said  the  Cscsar,  "  is  not  that,  most 
serene  Empress,  the  very  point  of  despair?  and  have 
I  not  in  vain  ofiered  my  life-blood  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  of  parricide  and  ingratitude  ?  Have  I  not  also 
vindicated  myself  from  the  most  unpanlonable  part 
of  the  accusation,  which  charged  me  with  attempt- 
ing the  murder  of  the  godlike  Emperor  7  Have  I 
not  sworn  bv  all  that  was  sacred  to  man,  that  my 
purpose  went  no  farther  than  to  sequestrate  Alexius 
for  a  little  time  from  the  fatisues  of  empire,  and  place 
him  where  be  should  quietly  enjoy  ease  and  tran- 
quillity; while,  at  the  same  time,  his  empire  should 
be  as  implicitly  regulateii  by  himself,  his  sacred  plea- 
sure being  iransmiite  i  through  me,  as  in  any  respect, 
or  at  anv  period,  it  had  ever  been  7" 

"  Err  ng  man  !"  said  the  Princess,  "  hast  thou 
approached  so  near  to  the  footstool  of  .Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  aed  durst  thou  form  so  false  an  estimate  of 
him.  as  to  conceive  it  possible  that  he  would  consent 
to  he  a  mere  puppet  by  whose  intervention  you  might 
have  brought  Ins  empire  to  submission  7  Know  that 
the  blood  of  Comnenus  is  not  so  poor ;  my  father 
would  have  resisted  the  treason  in  arms  ;  and  by  the 
death  of  thy  benefactor  only  couldst  thou  have  grati- 
fieil  the  suggestions  of  thv  criminal  ambition." 

"  Be  such  vour  belief,"  said  the  Capsar  ;  ''  I  have 
said  enough  for  a  life  wliic'i  is  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  dear  to  me.  Call  your  guards,  and  let  them  'nke 
the  li'e  of  the  unfortunate  Briennius,  since  it  has  be- 
come hateful  to  his  onci'  beloved  Annti  Comneria. 
Be  not  afraid  that  any  res'stance  of  mine  shall  render 
the  scene  of  my  appreiiension  dubious  or  i~atal.  Nice- 
phoriis  Briennius  is  Cncsar  no  longer,  and  he  tb'.iS 
throws  at  the  feet  of  his  Prmcess  and  soouse.  th« 
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only  poor  means  winch  he  has  of  resistin;;  the  jusi 
dooii;  M'liich  is  therefore  lU  her  pleasure  to  pass." 

He  cast  ins  sword  before  the  feet  of  t!ie  Princess, 
whiie  Irene  exclaimed,  wet;ping,  or  seeniini;  to  weep 
bitterly,  '"  I  have  iiidied  read  of  sueh  scenes  ;  but 
could  f  ever  have  th  .ui?ht  that  my  own  dauj;;htcr 
would  have  be  -n  the  principal  actress  in  one  of  them 
— could  1  ever  have  thought  that  her  mind,  admired 
by  evt-ry  one  as  a  palaee  lor  the  occupation  of  Apollo 
^nil  the  Muses,  should  not  have  had  room  enough 
for  the  humbler,  but  more  amiable  virtue  of  feminine 
charity  and  compassion,  which  builds  itself  a  nest  in 
tiie  bosom  of  the  lowest  village  girl  ?  Do  thy  gifts, 
accomplishments,  and  talents,  spread  hardness  as 
well  as  polish  over  thy  heart  1  If  so,  a  bundled  limes 
better  renounce  them  all,  and  retain  in  their  stead 
those  gentle  and  domestic  virtues  which  are  the  first 
honours  of  the  female  heart.  A  woman  who  is  piti- 
less, is  a  worse  monster  than  one  who  is  unsexed  by 
any  other  passirjn." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  T'  snid  Anna ;  "you, 
moilier,  ought  to  know  better  than  I,  that  the  life  of 
my  father  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  existence  of 
this  bold  and  cruel  man.  O,  I  am  sure  he  still  medi- 
tates his  purpose  of  conspiracy  !  He  that  could 
deceive  a  woman  in  the  manner  he  has  done  me, 
will  not  relinquish  a  plan  which  is  founded  upon  the 
death  of  his  benefactor." 

"You  do  me  injustice,  Anna,"  said  Briennius, 
starting  up,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  lips  ere 
she  \v;is  aware.  "By  this  caress,  the  last  that  will 
pass  between  us,  I  swear,  that  if  in  my  life  I  have 
yielded  to  folly,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  never  been 
gailiy  of  a  treason  of  the  heart  towards  a  woman  as 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  female  world  in  talents 
and  aocomplishmeni.^,  as  in  personal  beauty." 

The  Princess,  much  softened,  shook  her  head,  as 
she  replied^"  Ah,  Nicephorus! — such  v.-ere  once 
vour  v»^)rds!  such,  perhaps,  were  then  your  thoughts! 
Sut  w:io,  or  what,  sliall  now  warrant  io  me  the 
veraciiy  of  either?" 

"Those  very  accomplishments,  and  that  very 
beauty  itself,"  replied  Nicephorus. 

"And  if  more  is  wanting,"  said  Irene,  "  thy  mo- 
ther will  enter  her  security  for  him.  Deem  her  not 
an  insufficient  pledge  in  this  afTair ;  she  is  thy  mo- 
ther, and  the  wife  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  interested 
beyond  all  human  being.s  in  the  growth  and  increase 
of  the  power  and  dignity  of  her  husband  and  her 
child:  and  one  who  sees  on  this  occasion  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  generosity,  for  soldering  up  the 
breaches  of  the  Imperial  house,  and  reconstructing 
the  frame  of  government  upon  a  basis,  which,  if 
th'jre  Uc  I'aita  and  gratitude  in  man,  snail  never  be 
again  exposed  to  hazard." 

"To  tlie  reality  of  that  faith  and  gratitude,  then," 
said  the  Princess,  "  we  must  trust  implicitly,  as  it  is 
your  will,  mother;  although  even  my  own  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  both  through  study  and  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  has  called  me  to  observe  the 
rashness  of  such  confidence.  But  although  we  two 
mav  forgive  Nicephorus's  errors,  the  Emperor  is 
still  the  person  to  whom  the  final  reference  must  be 
had,  both  as  to  pardon  and  favour." 

"Feir  not  .A.lexius,"  answered  her  mother;  "he 
will  s;jt-ak  determinedly  and  decidedly ;  but,  if  he 
acts  not  in  the  very  moment  of  forming  the  resolu- 
tion, it  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  an  icicle  in 
time  of  thaw.  Do  thou  apprize  nie,  if  thou  canst, 
what  the  Emperor  is  at  pn-sent  doing,  and  take  my 
word  I  will  find  means  to  bring  him  round  to  our 
opinion." 

"Must  I  then  betray  secrets  which  my  father  has 
intrusted  to  me?"  said  the  Princess;  "and  to  one 
who  has  so  lately  held  the  character  of  his  avowed 
enemy." 

"Call  it  not  betray,"  said  Irene,  "since  it  is  writ- 
ten, thoa  shalt  betray  no  one,  least  of  all  thy  father, 
and  the  failier  of  the  empire.  Yet  again  it  is  written 
by  the  holy  Luke,  that  men  shall  be  betrayed,  both 
by  pare. its  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  and  friends, 
and  therefore  surely  also  by  daughters;  by  which  I 
only  mean  thou  siialt  discover  to  us  thy  father's 
secrets,  so  f«r  as  may  enable  us  to  save  the  life  of 


Vhy  husband.  The  necessity  of  the  case  excuses  what- 
ever may  be  otherwise  considered  as  irregular.' 

"  Be  it  so  then,  mother.  Having  yielded  my  con-- 
sent,  perhaps  too  easily,  to  snatch  this  malefactoi 
from  my  father's  justice,  I  am  sensible  1  nuistsecurt 
his  safety  by  such  means  as  are  in  my  power.  I  left 
my  father  at  the  bottom  of  those  stairs  called  the  Pit 
of  .Acheron,  in  the  cell  of  a  blind  man.  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Ursel." 

"Holy  Mary!"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  "thou 
hast  named  a  name  which  has  been  long  unspoken 
in  the  open  air." 

"  Has  the  Emperor's  sense  of  his  danger  from  the 
living,"  said  tlie  Ca;sar,  "induced  him  to  invoke  the 
dead  ] — for  Ursel  has  been  no  living  man  for  the 
space  of  three  years." 

"It  matters  not,"  said  Anna  Comnena;  "I  tell 
you  true.  i\Iy  father  even  now  held  conference  with 
a  miserable-looking  prisoner  whom  he  so  named." 

"It  is  a  danger  the  more,"  said  the  Ccesar;  "he 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  zeal  with  which  I  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  present  Emperor  against  hia 
own  ;  and  so  soon  as  he  is  at  liberty,  he  will  study 
to  avenge  it.  For  tins  we  must  endeavour  to  maka 
some  provision,  though  it  increases  our  difficulties. — 
Sit  down  then,  my  gentle,  my  beneficent  mother;— 
and  thou,  my  wife,  who  hast  preferred  thy  love  for 
an  unworthy  husband  to  the  suggestions  of  jealous 
passion  and  of  headlong  revenge,  sit  down,  and  let 
us  see  in  what  manner  it  may  be  in  our  power,  con- 
sistently with  your  duty  to  the  Emperor,  to  bring  our 
broken  vessel  securely  into  port." 

He  employed  much  natural  grace  of  manner  m 
handing  the  mother  and  daughter  to  their  seats; 
and,  taking  his  place  confidentially  between  them, 
all  were  soon  engaged  in  concerting  what  rneasures 
should  be  taken  for  the  morrow,  not  forgetting  such 
as  should  at  once  have  the  effect  of  preservin'g  the 
Caesar's  life,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securinj^  the 
Grecian  empire  against  the  conspiracy  of  which  he 
had  been  the  chief  instigator.  Briennius  ventured  to 
hint,  that  perhaps  the  best  way  would  he  to  suffer 
the  conspiracy  to  proceed  as  originally  intended, 
pledgii^  his  own  faith  that  the  rights  of  Alexius 
should  be  held  inviolate  during  the  struggle;  but  his 
influence  over  the  Empress  and  her  daughter  did 
not  extend  to  obtaining  so  great  a  trust.  They 
plainly  protested  against  permitting  him  to  leave  the 
palace,  or  taking  the  least  share  in  the  confusion 
which  to-morrow  was  certain  to  witness. 

"  You  forget,  noble  ladies,"  said  the  Caesar,  "  that 
my  honour  is  concerned  in  meeting  the  Count  of 
Paris." 

"Pshaw!  tell  me  not  of  your  honour,  Briennius," 
said  Anna  Comnena;  "do  I  not  wtll  know,  that 
although  the  honour  of  the  western  knights  be  a 
species  of  3Io!oeh,  a  flesh-devouring,  blood-quaffing 
demon,  yet  that  that  which  is  the  god  of  idolatry  to 
the  eastern  warriors,  though  equally  loud  and  noisy 
in  the  hall,  is  far  less  implacable  in  the  field  ?  Be- 
lieve not  that  I  have  forgiven  great  injuries  and 
insults,  in  order  to  take  such  false  coin  as  honour  in 
payment.  Your  ingenuity  is  but  poor,  if  you  cannot 
devise  some  excuse  which  vvill  satisfy  the  Greeks; 
and  in  good  sooth,  Briennius,  to  this  battle  yci  go 
not,  whether  for  your  good  or  for  your  ill.  Believe 
not  that  I  vvill  consent  to  your  meeting  eiiher  Count 
or  Countess,  whether  in  warlike  eoinbal  or  amorous 
parley.  .So  you  may  at  a  word  count  upon  remain- 
ing prir:oiier  here  until  the  hour  appointed  for  such 
gross  folly  be  past  and  over." 

The  Cffisar,  perhap.?,  was  not  in  his  heart  angty 
that  his  wife's  pleasure  was  so  bluntly  and  resolutely 
expressed  against  the  intended  combat.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "yju  are  determined  to  take  my  honour  into 
your  own  keeping,  I  am  here  for  the  present  your 
prisoner,  nor  have  I  the  means  of  interfering  with 
yourpbasure.  When  once  at  hberty,  the  free  exercise 
of  my  valour  and  my  lance  is  once  more  my  own." 

"  Be  it  so,  Sir  Paladin,"  said  the  Princess,  very 
composedly.  "I  have  good  hope  that  neither  of 
iheni  will  involve  you  with  any  of  yon  daredevils 
of  Paris,  wiiether  male  or  female,  and  that  we  wjj 
regulate  the  pitch  lo  which  your  courage  soars,  hv  "hfi 
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estimation  of  Greek  philosophj',  and  the  judgment 
of  our  blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,  not  her  of  the  Broken 
Lances." 

At  this  moment,  an  authoritative  knock  at  the 
door  alarmed  the  consultation  of  the  Caesar  and  the 
ladies. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

<        Physkian,    Be  comforted,  good  madam  ;  llie  great  rage, 
You  see,  is  cured  in  liim  :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  liini  even  o'er  llie  time  lie  lias  lust. 
Des'ie  him  to  t-o  in  :  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  lurlher  settling.— iCi>i5  Lear. 

We  left  the  Emperor  Ale.xius  Comnenus  at  the 
boltom  of  a  subterranean  vault,  with  a  lamp  expir- 
ing, and  having  charge  of  a  prisoner,  who  seemed 
liimself  nearly  reduced  to  the  same  extremity.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  moments,  he  listened  after  his 
daughter's  retiring  footsteps.  He  grevy  impatient, 
and  began  to  long  for  her  return  before  it  was  possi- 
ble i-lie  could  have  traversed  the  path  betwixt  him 
and  the  summit  of  these  gloomy  stairs.  A  minute  or 
two  he  endured  with  patience  the  absence  of  the 
assistance  which  he  had  sent  her  to  summon;  but 
strange  suspicions  began  to  cross  his  imagination. 
Could  it  be  possible?  Had  she  changed  her  purpose 
on  account  of  the  hard  words  whicn  he  had  used 
towards  her?  Had  she  resolved  to  leave  her  father 
to  his  fate  in  his  hour  of  utmost  need  1  and  was  he 
to  rely  no  longer  upon  the  assistance  which  he  had 
implored  her  to  send  ? 

The  short  time  which  the  Princess  trifled  away 
in  a  sort  of  gallantry  with  the  Varangian  Hereward, 
was  magnified  tenfold  by  the  impatience  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  began  to  think  that  she  was  gone  to  feich 
the  acconiplices  of  the  Ca?sar  to  assault  their  prince 
in  his  defenceless  condition,  and  carry  into  eflcct  their 
half-diseoncerted  conspiracy. 

After  a  considerable  time,  filled  up  with  this  feel- 
ing of  agonizing  uncertainty,  he  began  at  length, 
more  composedly,  to  recollect  the  little  chance  there 
was  that  the  Princess  would,  even  for  her  own  sake, 
resentful  as  she  was  ui  the  highest  degree  of  her  hus- 
band's ill  behaviour,  join  her  resources  to  his,  to 
the  destruction  of  one  who  had  so  generally  show- 
ed himself  an  indukent  and  afiectionate  father. 
When  he  had  adojiled  this  better  mood,  a  step  was 
heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  after  a  long  and  une- 
qual descent,  Pereward,  in  his  heavy  armour,  at 
length  coolly  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  steps.  Be- 
hind him,  panting  and  trembling,  partly  with  cold 
and  partly  with  terror,  came  Douban,  the  slave  well 
skilled  in  medicine. 

"  Welcome,  good  Edward  !  Welcome,  Douban  !" 
he  said,  "  whose  medical  skill  is  sufhciently  able  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  years  which  hang  upon 
him." 

"Your  Highness  is  gracious,"  said  Douban — but 
what  he  would  have  farther  said  was  cut  tiff  by  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  consequence  of  his  age,  of 
his  feeble  habit,  of  the  damps  of  the  dungeon,  and  the 
rugged  exercise  of  descending  the  long  and  difficult 
staircase. 

"  Thou  art  unaccustomed  to  visit  thy  patients  in 
Borough  an  abode,"  said  Alexius;  "and  neverthe- 
less, to  the  damps  of  these  dreary  regions  state  neces- 
Bity  obliges  us  to  confine  many,  who  are  no  less  our 
beloved  subjects  in  realily  than  they  are  in  title." 

The  medical  man  continued  his  cough,  perhaps  as 
an  apology  for  not  giving  that  answerof  assent,  v>iih 
which  his  conscience  did  not  easily  permit  him  to 
reply  to  an  observation,  which,  though  stated  by  one 
vlio  should  know  the  fact,  seemed  not  to  be  in  itself 
altogether  likely. 

'  Yes,  my  Douban,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  in  this 
(sirong  case  of  steel  and  adamant  have  we  found  it 
necessary  to  enclose  the  rerloubied  Ursel,  whose  fame 
iri  .spread  through  ihe  whole  world,  both  for  military 
skill,  political  wisdom,  personal  bravery,  and  other 
noble  gifts,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  obscure 
for  a  time,  in  order  that  we  might,  at  the  fittest  con- 
juiu-lin-e,  wliii-h  is  now  arrived,  n  store  them  to  the 
world  h)  their  full  lustre.     Feel  his  pulse,  ilierefore, 


Douban — consider  him  as  one  who  hath  suffered 
severe  confinement,  with  all  its  piivations,  and  is 
about  to  be  suddenly  restored  lo  the  full  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  whatever  renders  life  valuable." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Douban;  "but  your 
Majestv  must  consider,  that  we  work  upon  a  frail 
and  e.xliausted  subject,  whose  health  seems  already 
well  nigh  gone,  and  may  perhaps  vanish  in  an  instant 
— like  this  pale  and  trembling  light,  whose  precariou? 
condition  the  life-breath  of  this  unfortunate  patient 
seems  closely  to  resemble." 

"Desire,  therefore,  good  Douban,  one  or  two  of  the 
mutes  who  serve  in  the  interior,  and  who  have  re- 
peatedly been  thy  assistants  in  such  cases — or  stay — 
Edward,  thy  motions  will  be  more  speedy;  do  thou 
go  for  the  mutes — make  them  bring  some  kind  of  litter 
to  transport  the  patient;  and,  Douban, do  thou  super- 
intend the  whole.  Transpo'-t  him  instantly  to  a  suit- 
aole  apartment,  only  taking  care  that  it  be  secret,  and 
let  him  enjoy  the  conilorts  oi  the  bath,  and  whatever 
else  may  tend  to  restore  his  feeble  animation — keeping 
in  mind,  that  he  must,  if  possible,  appear  to-morrow 
in  the  field." 

"That  will  be  hard,"  said  Douban,  "after  having 
been,  it  would  apjiear,  subjected  to  such  fare  and 
such  usage  as  his  Huctuating  pulse  intimates  but  too 
plainly." 

"  'Twas  a  mistake  of  the  dungeon-keeper,  the  inhu- 
man villain,  who  should  not  go  without  his  reward." 
continued  the  Emperor,  "had  not  Heaven  alreaay 
bestowed  it  by  the  strange  means  of  a  sylvan  man, 
or  native  of  the  woods,  who  yesterday  put  to  death 
the  jailer  who  meditated  the  citalh  of  his  prisoner — 
Yes.  my  dear  Douban,  a  private  sentinel  of  ourguard3 
called  the  Immortal,  had  well  nigh  annihilated  this 
flower  of  our  trust,  whom  for  a  time  we  were  com- 
jielled.to  immure  in  secret.  Then,  indeed,  a  rude 
hammer  had  dashed  topieces  an  uni.'aralleled  brilliant, 
but  the  fates  have  arresto<l  such  a  misfortune." 

The  assistance  having  arrived,  the  physician,  who 
seemed  more  accustomed  to  art  than  to  speak,  di- 
rected a  bath  to  be  prepared  with  medicated  herbs, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  patient  should  not 
be  disturbed  till  to-morrow's  siin  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  Ursel  accordingly  \yas  assisted  to  the  bath,  \ 
which  was  eniplo\  :-d  according  to  the  directions  ol 
the  physician  ;  but  without  afiiirding  any  material 
symptoms  of  recovery.  From  thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  cheerful  bedchamber,  t  pening  by  an  ample 
window  to  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  palace,  which 
commanded  an  extensive ijrospecl.  These  operations 
were  performed  upon  a  frame  so  extremely  stupified 
by  previous  suffering,  so  dead  to  the  usual  sensations 
of  existence,  that  it  was  not  till  the  sensibility  should 
be  gradually  restored,  by  friction  of  the  stiflened 
limbs,  and  other  means,  that  the  leech  hoped  the 
mists  of  the  intellect  should  at  length  begin  to  clear 
away. 

Douban  readily  undertook  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  Emperor,  and  remained  by  the  bed  of  the  pa- 
tient until  the  dawn  of  morning,  ready  to  support 
nature  as  far  as  the  skill  of  leeclicraft  admitted. 

From  the  mutes,  much  more  accustomed  lo  be  the 
executioners  of  the  Emperor's  displeasure  than  of  his 
humanity.  Douban  selected  one  rnan  of  milder  mood, 
and  by  Alexius's  order,  made  him  understand,  that 
the  task  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  to  be  kept 
most  strictly  s  cret,  while  the  hardened  slave  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  attentions  paid  to  the  sick 
were  to  be  rendered  with  yet  more  mystery  than  the 
bloody  offices  of  death  and  torture. 

The  passive  patient  rectived  the  various  acts  of  at- 
tention which  were  rendered  to  him  in  silence;  and 
if  not  totally  without  consciousness,  at  least  without 
a  distinct  comprehension  of  their  object.  After  the 
soothing  operation  of  the  bath,  and  the  voliiptuoiis 
exchange  of  the  rude  and  musty  pile  of  straw,  on 
which  he  had  stretched  himself  for  years,  for  a  couch 
of  the  softest  down,  Ursel  was  presented  with  a  seda- 
tive draught,  slightly  tinetiired  with  an  opiate.  The 
balmy  restorer  of  nature  cnnie  thu!<  invoked,  and  the 
caiitive  sunk  into  a  deliciuiis  slumber  Ions  unknown 
to  him.  and  which  seemed  to  occuiiy  equally  his  men- 
tal faculties  and  his  bodily  frame,  while  the  features 
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were  released  from  tlieir  rigid  tenor,  and  tiio  posture 
of  his  limbs,  no  lonujer  disturbed  by  fits  of  cramp,  and 
sudden  and  a,a:onizing  twists  and  throes,  seemed 
changed  tor  a  placid  state  of  the  most  perfect  ease 
and  tran(;i!!llity. 

The  morn  was  already  colouring  the  horizon,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  breeze  of  dawn  had  insinuated 
itself  into  the  lofty  halls  of  the  palace  of  the  Blacquer- 
nal,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the  cliamber 
awakened  Douban,  who,  undisturbed  from  the  calm 
state  of  his  patient,  had  indulgeil  himself  in  a  brief 
reijose.  The  door  opened,  and  a  figure  appeared,  dis- 
guised in  the  robes  worn  oy  an  officer  of  the  palace, 
«nd  concealed  beneath  an  artificial  beard  of  great 
size,  and  of  a  white  colour,  the  features  of  the  Empe- 
ror himself.  "  Douban,"  said  Alexius,  "  how  fares  it 
with  thy  patient,  whose  safety  is  this  day  of  such  con- 
sequence to  the  Grecian  state  7" 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "excellently 
well;  and  if  he  is  not  now  disturbed,  I  will  wager 
whatevi'r  skill  I  possess,  that  nature,  assisted  by  the 
art  of  the  physician,  will  triumph  over  the  damps  ana 
the  unwholesome  air  of  tiie  impure  dungeon.  Only 
be  prudent,  my  lord,  and  let  not  an  untimely  haste 
bring  this  Ursel  forward  into  the  contest  ere  he  has 
arranged  the  disturbed  current  of  iiis  ideas,  and  reco- 
vered, in  some  degree,  the  spring  of  his  mind,  and  the 
powers  of  his  body." 

"  I  will  rule  my  impatience,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  or 
rather,  Douban,  I  will  be  ruled  by  thee.  Thinkest 
thou  he  is  awake  1" 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  so,"  said  the  leech,  "but 
he  opens  not  his  eyes,  and  seems  to  me  as  if  he  abso- 
lutely resisted  the  natural  impulse  to  rouse  liiniself 
and  look  around  him." 

"Speak  to  hjm,"  said  the  Emperor,  "and  let  us 
know  what  is  passing  in  his  mind." 

"It  is  at  some  risk,"  replied  the  physician,  "but 
you  shall  be  obeyed — Ursel,"  he  said,  approaching  the 
bed  of  his  blind  patient ;  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone,  he 
repeated  again.  "Ursel!  Ursel!" 

"Peace— Hush !"  muttered  the  patietit;  "disturb 
not  the  blest  in  their  ecstasy — nor  again  recall  the 
naost  miserable  of  mortals  to  finish  the  draught  of 
bitterness  which  his  fate  had  compelled  him  to  com- 
mence." 

"  Again,  again,"  said  the  Emperor,  aside  to  Dou- 
ban, "try  him  yet  again  ;  it  is  of  importance  for  me 
to  know  in  what  degree  he  posseyses  nis  senses,  or  in 
what  measure  they  have  disappeared  from  him." 

"I  would  not,  however,"  said  the  physician,  "  be 
die  rash  and  euilty  person,  who,  by  an  ill-timed 
urgency,  should  produce  a  total  alienation  of  mind, 
and  plunge  him  back  either  into  absolute  lunacy,  or 

firoduce  a  stupor,  in  which  he  might  remain  for  a 
ong  period." 

"Surely  not,"  replied  the  Emperor;  "my  com- 
mands are  those  of  one  Christian  to  another,  nor  do 
I  wish  them  farther  obeyed  than  as  they  are  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  after  tliis  declaration,  and 
yet  but  few  muiutes  had  elapsed  ere  he  again  urged 
the  leech  to  pursue  the  interrogation  of  his  patient. 

If  you  hold  me  not  competent,"  said  Douban,  some- 
what vain  of  the  trust  necessarily  reposed  in  him,  "to 
judge  of  the  treatment  of  my  patient,  your  Imperial 
Highness  must  take  the  risk  and  the  trouble  upon 
yourself." 

"Marry,  I  shall,"  said  the  Emperor,  "for  the  scru- 
ples of  leeches  are  not  to  be  indulged,  when  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  and  the  lives  of  monarchs  are  placed 
igainst  them  in  the  scales. — Rouse  thee,  my  noble 
Ursel!  hear  a  voice,  with  which  thy  ears  were  once 
well  acciuaiiitcd,  welcome  thee  back  to  glo:y  and 
command!  Look  around  tiiee,  and  see  how  the 
world  smiles  to  welcome  thee  back  from  imprison- 
ment to  empire !" 

"Cunning  fiend!"  said  Ursel,  "who  usest  the 
most  wily  baits  in  order  to  augment  the  misery  of  the 
wretched  I  Know,  tempter,  that  I  am  conscious  of 
the  whole  trick  of  the  soothing  images  of  last  night — 
thy  baths — thy  beds — and  thy  bowers  of  bliss — But 
sooner  shah  thou  be  able  to  bring  a  smile  upon  the 
dieek  of  St.  Anthony  the  Eremite,  than  induce  me 
Vol.  VI. 


to  curl  mine  after  the  fashion  of  earthly   voliptu- 
aries." 

"Try  it,  foolish  man,"  insisted  the  Emperor,  "and 
trust  to  the  evidence  of  thy  senses  for  the  reality  of 
the  pleasures  by  which  thou  art  now  surrounded  ;  or, 
if  thou  art  obstmate  in  thy  lack  of  faith,  tarry  as  ihou 
art  for  a  single  moment,  and  I  will  bring  with  tne  a 
being  so  unparalleled  in  lier  loveliness,  that  a  sir.gle 
glance  of  her  were  worth  the  restoration  of  thine 
eyes,  were  it  only  to  look  upon  her  for  a  moment." 
So  saying  he  left  the  apartment. 

"Traitor,"  said  Ursel,  "and  deceiver  of  old,  brin" 
no  one  hither!  and  strive  not,  by  shadowy  and 
ideal  forms  of  beauty,  to  increase  the  delusion  that 
gilds  my  prison-house  for  a  moment,  in  order,  doubt- 
less, to  destroy  totally  the  spark  of  reason,  and  then 
exchange  this  earthly  hell  for  a  dungeon  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  themselves." 

"  His  mind  is  somewhat  shattered,"  mused  the 
physician,  "  which  is  often  tlie  consequence  of  a  long 
solitary  confinement.  I  marvel  much,"  was  his  far- 
ther thought,  "  if  the  Emperor  can  shape  out  any 
rational  service  which  this  man  can  render  him,  after 
being  so  long  immured  in  so  horrible  a  dungeon. — 
Thou  thinkest,  then,"  continued  he,  addressing  the 
patient,  "  that  the  seeming  release  of  last  night,  with 
its  baths  and  refreshments,  was  only  a  delusive 
dream,  without  any  reality  7 

"Ay— what  else  7"  answered  Ursel. 

"  .A.nd  that  the  arousing  thyself,  a.s  we  desire  thee 
to  do,  would  be  but  resigning  to  a  vain  temptation,  in 
order  to  wake  to  more  unhappiness  than  formerly  7" 

"  Even  so,"  returned  the  patient. 

"What,  then,  are  thy  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  by 
whose  command  thou  sufferest  so  severe  a  restraint?" 

Perhaps  Douban  wished  he  had  forborne  this  ques- 
tion, for,  in  the  very  moment  when  he  put  it,  the 
door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  the  Emperor  en- 
tered, with  his  daughter  hanging  upon  his  arm, 
dressed  with  simplicity,  yet  with  becoming  splen- 
dour. She  had  found  time,  it  seems,  to  change  her 
dress  for  a  white  robe,  which  resembled  a  kind  ol 
mourning,  the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  a  dia- 
mond chaplet,  of  inestimable  value,  which  surrounded 
and  bound  the  long  sable  tresses,  that  reached  from 
her  head  to  her  waist.  Terrified  almost  to  death,  she 
had  been  surprised  by  her  father  in  the  company  of 
her  husband  the  Cre'sar,  and  her  mother ;  and  the 
same  thundering  mandate  had  at  once  ordered  Bri- 
ennius,  in  the  character  of  a  more  than  suspected 
traitor,  under  the  custody  of  a  strong  guard  of  Ya- 
rrmgians,  and  commanded  her  to  attend  her  father  to 
the  bedchamber  of  Ursel.  in  which  she  now  stood  ; 
resolved,  however,  that  she  would  stick  by  the  sink- 
ing fortunes  of  her  husband,  even  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, vet  no  less  determined  that  she  would  not  rely 
upon  her  own  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  until  she 
should  see  whether  her  father's  interference  was 
likely  to  reassume  a  resolved  and  positive  character. 
Hastily  as  the  plans  of  Alexius  had  been  formed,  and 
hastily  as  they  had  been  disconcerted  by  accident, 
there  remained  no  slight  chance  that  he  might  be 
forced  to  come  round  to  the  puipose  on  which  his 
wife  and  daughter  had  fixed  their  heart,  the  forgive- 
ness, namely,  of  the  guilty  Nicephorus  Briennius. 
To  his  astonishment,  and  not  perhaps  greatly  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  heard  the  patient  deeply  engaged 
with  the  physician  in  canvassing  his  own  character. 

"Think  not,"  said  Ursel  in  reply  to  hin),  "that 
though  I  am  immured  in  this  dungeon,  and  treated 
as  something  worse  than  an  outcast  of  humanity- - 
and  although  I  am,  moreover,  deprived  of  my  eyfc 
sight,  the  dearest  gift  of  Heaven— think  not,  I  say 
though  I  sulfer  all  this  by  the  cruel  will  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  that  therefore  I  hold  him  to  bo  mina 
enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  his  means  that  the 
blinded  and  miserable  prisoner  has  been  taught  to 
seek  a  libertv  far  more  unconstrained  than  this  poi; 
earth  can  afford,  and  a  vision  far  more  clear  than  any 
Mount  Pisgah  on  this  wretched  side  of  the  grave  can 
give  us:  Shall  I  therefore  account  the  Emfeioj 
among  mine  enemies  7  He  who  has  taught  me  tho 
vanity  of  earthly  things — the  nothingness  of  earthly 
enjoyments — and  the  pure  hope  of  a  better  world,  a^ 
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a  certain  exchange  for  the  misery  of  the  present? 
No!" 

The  Emperor  had  stood  somewhat  disconcerted 
nt  the  beginnins  of  this  speech,  but  hearing  it  so  very 
unexpectedly  terminate,  as  he  was  willing;  to  sup- 
jjose,  much  in  his  own  favour,  he  threw  himself  into 
an  attitude  which  was  partly  ihat  of  a  modest  per- 
son listening  to  his  own  praises,  and  partly  that  of  a 
man  highly  struck  with  the  commendations  heaped 
upon  liini  by  a  ??enerous  adversary. 

"My  friend,"  he  said  aloud,  "how  truly  do  you 
read  my  purj^ose,  when  you  suppose,  that  the  know- 
ledge which  men  of  your  disposition  can  extract 
from  evil,  was  all  the  experience  which  I  wished  you 
to  derive  from  a  captivity  protracted  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, far,  very  far,  beyond  my  wishes!  Let 
me  embrace  the  generous  mnn  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  construe  the  purpose  of  a  perplexed,  but  still 
faithful  friend." 

The  patient  raised  himself  in  his  bed. 

"Hold,  there!"  he  said,  "methiiiks  my  faculties 
begin  to  collect  themselves.  Yes,"  he  mattered, 
'*  that  is  the  treacherous  voice  which  first  bid  me 
welcome  as  a  friend,  and  then  commanded  fiercely 
that  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  my  eyes!  — 
Increase  thy  rigour  if  thou  wilt,  Comnenus — add,  if 
thou  canst,  to  the  torture  of  my  confinement— but 
since  I  cannot  see  thy  hypocritical  and  inhuman  fea- 
tures, spare  me,  in  mercy,  the  sound  of  a  voice,  more 
distressuig  to  mine  ear  than  toads,  than  serpents— 
than  whatever  nature  has  most  offensive  and  dis- 
gusting!" 

This  speech  was  delivered  with  so  much  energy, 
that  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  strove  to  inter- 
rupt its  tenor;  although  he  himself,  as  well  as  Dou- 
ban  and  his  daughter,  lieard  a  great  deal  more  of  t'le 
language  of  unadorned  and  natural  passion  than  he 
had  counted  upon. 

"  Raise  thy  head,  rash  rnan,"  he  said,  "  and  charm 
thy  tongue,  ere  it  proceed  in  a  strain  which  may  cost 
thee  dear.  Look  at  me,  and  see  if  I  have  not  re- 
served a  reward  capable  of  atoning  for  all  the  e".  il 
which  thy  folly  may  charge  to  my  account." 

Hilherio  'he  prisoner  had  remained  with  his  eves 
obstinately  sluit,  regarding  the  imperfect  recollection 
lie  ha(l  of  sights  which  had  been  before  his  eyes  the 
foregoing  evening,  as  the  mere  suggistion  of  a  de- 
luded imagination,  if  not  actually  presented  by  some 
seducing  spirit.  But  now  when  his  eyes  fairly  en- 
counter.d  the  stately  figure  of  the  Empieror,  and  the 
graceful  form  of  his'  lovely  daughter,  painted  in  the 
tender  rays  of  the  morning  dawn,  he  ejaculated 
faintly,  "1  see  !— I  see !"— And  with  tliai  ejaculaiion 
fell  back  on  the  pillow  in  a  swoon,  v.liich  instantly 
found  einployment  for  Douban  and  his  restora'i\es. 

".A  most  wonderful  cure  indeed!"  ixchiimed  the 
physician  ;  "  and  the  height  of  my  ^^■is!les  would  be 
to  posse-s  such  another  miraculous  restorative." 

"  Fool  !"  said  the  Emperor;  "  canst  thou  not  con- 
ceive that  what  has  never  been  taken  away  is  re- 
stored vvitli  little  difficulty  ?  He  was  made,"  he  said, 
lowtdng  his  voice,  "to  undergo  a  painful  operation, 
which  led  iiim  to  believe  that  the  organs  of  .eight 
were  destroyed  ;  and  as  light  scarcely  ever  visited 
him,  and  wh.cii  it  did,  only  in  doubiful  and  almost  in- 
visil)l->  glimmerings,  the  prevailiriir  darkness,  botii 
physical  and  mental,  that  surrounded  him,  prevented 
him  from  iieing  sensible  of  the  existeiT^e  of  ihat  pre- 
cious fncLilty  of  which  he  imagined  himself  bereft. 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  ask  my  reason  for  inflicting  upon 
him  so  strange  adeception  ? — .Simply  it  was,  tliat  be- 
ing hy  it  conceived  incapablt^  of  reigning,  his  me- 
mory might  pass  out  ot  the  minds  of  the  public, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  reserved  his  eyesight, 
that,  in  case  occasion  should  call,  it  might  he  in  iny 
power  once  more  to  liberate  him  from  his  dungeon, 
undemploj'.as  I  now  propose  to  do,  his  courage  and 
talents  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  to  counterbal- 
ance those  of  other  conspirators." 

"Andean  yourlmperial  Highness,"  said  Douban, 
''hope  that  you  have  acquired  this  man's  duty  and  a  !- 
fection  by  the  conduct  you  have  oliservcd  to  him  1" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  Emperor;  "that 
inustbeasfuturity  shall  determine.    All  1  know, is 


that  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  if  Ursel  does  not  reckor 
freedom  and  a  long  course  of  empire— perhaps  sanc- 
tioned by  an  alliance  with  our  own  blood— and  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  precious  organs  of  eye- 
sight, of  which  a  less  scrupulous  man  would  have 
deprived  him,  against  a  maimed  and  darkened  ex- 
istence." 

"  Since  such  is  your  Highness's  opinion  and  reso- 
lution," said  Douban,  "it  is  for  me  to  aid,  and  not  ro 
counteract  it.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  pray  your 
Highness  and  the  Princess  to  withdraw,  that  I  may 
use  such  remedies  as  may  confirm  a  mind  wiiich  has 
been  so  strangely  shaken,  and  restore  to  him  fully 
the  use  of  those  eyes,  of  which  he  has  been  so  long 
deprived." 

"I  am  content.  Douban,"  said  the  Emperor;  "but 
take  notice,  Ursel  is  not  totally  at  liberty  until  he  has 
expressed  the  resolution  to  become  actually  mine.  It 
may  behove  both  him  and  thee,  to  know,  that  al- 
though there  is  no  purpose  of  remitting  him  to  the 
duimeons  of  the  Blacquernal  palace,  yet  if  he,  or  any 
on  his  part,  should  aspire  to  head  a  party  in  these 
feverish  times, — by  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  to 
swear  a  Frankisb  oath,  he  shall  find  tnat  he  is  not 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  hattle-axesof  my  Varangians. 
I  trust  to  thee  to  communicate  this  fact,  which  con- 
cerns ali!;e  him  and  all  who  have  interest  in  liis  for- 
tunes.— Come,  daughior,  we  will  withdraw,  and  leave 
the  leech  with  his  patient. — Take  notice.  Douban,  it 
is  of  importance  that  you  acquaint  me  the  very  first 
inoment  when  the  patient  can  hold  rational  commu- 
nication with  me." 

.Alexius  and  his  accomplished  daughter  departed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Sweet  .ire  tlie  uses  of  adversity, 

Wliicli,  like  the  load,  usiy  and  venomous, 

Bears  yet  a  preciuus  jewel  in  its  liead. 

As  You  Lik:  It. 

FnoM  a  terraced  roof  of  the  Blacquernal  palace, 
accessihle  by  a  sash-door,  which  opened  from  the 
bedchamber  of  Ursel,  there  was  C(Mnmanded  one  of 
the  most  lovely  and  striking  views  which  the  ro- 
maiilic  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  afford(;d. 

After  suiibring  him  lo  repose  and  rest  his  agitated 
faculties,  it  was  to  this  place  that  the  phvsician  led 
his  patient ;  for  when  somewhat  composed,  he  had  of 
himself  requested  to  be  permitted  to  verify  the  tnith 
of  his  restored  eyesight,  by  looking  out  once  more 
upon  the  majestic  face  of  nature. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  scene  which  he  beheld  was  a 
masterpiece  of  human  art.  The  proud  city,  orna- 
mented with  stately  buildings,  as  became  the  capital 
of  the  world,  showe<l  a  succession  of  glittering  spires 
and  orders  of  architecture,  some  of  them  cliastu  and 
simidc,  like  those  the  capitals  of  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  baskets-full  of  acanthus;  some  deriving 
the  fluting  of  iheir  shafts  from  the  props  made  ori'.;in- 
ally  to  support  the  lances  of  the  earlier  Greeks 
forms  simple,  yet  more  graceful  in  their  simplicity, 
thnn  any  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  able  since 
to  invent.  With  the  most  splendid  specimens  which 
ancient  art  could  afliird  of  those  strictly  classical 
models  were  associated  those  of  a  later  age,  whiTe 
more  modern  taste  had  endeavoured  at  improvmicnt, 
and,  by  mixing  the  various  orders,  had  produced  .<=uch 
as  were  ritlier  composite,  or  totally  out  of  ride.  The 
si'/e  of  the  buildings  in  whicii  they  were  displayed, 
however,  procured  them  respect;  nor  could  even  the 
most  perfect  judge  of  architecture  avoid  being  struck 
by  the  gi-andi'ur  of  their  extent  and  effect,  although 
hurt  by  the  incorrectness  of  the  taste  in  which  they 
were  executed.  Arches  of  triumph,  towers,  obelisks, 
and  spit;es,  designed  for  various  purposes,  rose  up  in- 
to the  air  in  confused  magnificence;  while  the  lowei 
view  was  filled  by  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  domes 
tic  habitations  forming  long  narrow  alleys,  on  either 
side  of  whicli  the  houses  arose  lo  various  and  un- 
equal heights,  but,  being  generallv  finished  with  ter- 
raced coverings,  thick  set  with  plants  and  flowers, 
and  fniptains,  had,  when  seen  from  an  einineiicc,  s 
more  noble  and  interesting  aspect  than  is  ever  Btf 
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forded  by  the  slopins?  and  uniform  roofs  of  streets  in 
ihe  capitals  of  tiie  north  of  Europe. 

It  has  taken  us  some  tune  to  give,  in  words,  the 
idea  which  was  at  a  sin.^^le  glance  conveyed  to  Uisel, 
and  aBliTcd  hiin  at  first  with  great  pain.  His  eye- 
balls liad  been  long  strangers  to  that  daily  exercise, 
which  teaches  us  the  habit  of  correcting  the  scenes 
as  they  appear  to  our  sight,  by  the  knowledge  which 
we  derive  from  the  use  of  our  other  senses.  His  idea 
of  distance  was  so  confused,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  spires,  turrets,  and  minarets  which  he  beheld,  were 
crowded  forward  upon  his  eyeballs,  and  almost  touch- 
ing them.  With  a  shriek  of  horror,  Ursel  turned 
himself  to  the  further  side,  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  a 
difPerent  scene.  Here  also  he  saw  towers,  steeples, 
and  turrets,  but  they  were  those  of  the  cliurches  and 
public  buiklings  beneath  his  teet,  reflected  from  the 
aazzling  piece  of  water  which  formed  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople,  and  which,  from  the  abundance  of 
Wealth  which  it  transported  to  the  city,  was  well 
termed  the  Golden  Horn.  In  one  place,  this  superb 
basin  was  lined  with  quays,  where  stately  dromonds 
and  argosies  unloaded  their  wealth,  while,  by  the 
Bhore  of  the  haven,  galleys,  feluccas,  ami  other  small 
craft,  idly  llapped  the  singularly  shaped  and  snow- 
white  pinions  which  served  them  for  sails.  In  other 
places,  the  GoUien  Horn  lay  shrouded  in  a  verdant 
mantle  of  trees,  where  the  private  gardens  of  wealthy 
or  distinguished  individuals,  or  places  of  public  re- 
creation, shot  down  upon  and  were  bounded  by  the 
glassy  waters. 

On  the  Bosphorus,  which  might  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  the  little  fleet  of  Tancred  was  lying  in  the 
same  station  they  had  gained  during  the  niglit, 
which  V7as  fitted  to  command  the  opposite  landing ; 
this  their  general  had  preferred  to  a  midnight  de- 
scent upon  Constantinople,  not  knowing  whether, 
so_  coming,  they  might  be  received  as  friends  or  ene- 
mies. This  delay,  however,  had  given  the  Greeks 
an  opportunity,  either  by  the  order  of  Alexius,  or  the 
equally  powerful  niandates  of  some  of  the  conspira- 
tors, to  tow  six  sliips  of  war,  fidl  of  armed  men,  and 
provided  with  the  maritime  ortisnsive  weapons  p  cu- 
liar  to  the  Greeks  at  that  period,  which  they  had 
iTioored  so  as  exactly  to  cover  the  place  where  the 
troops  of  Tancred  must  necessarily  land. 

This  preparation  gave  some  surprise  to  the  valiant 
Tancred,  who  did  not  know  that  such  vessels  had 
arriveJ  in  the  harbour  from  Lcinnos  on  the  preceding 
night.  The  undiunted  courage  of  that  prince,  was, 
however,  in  no  respect  to  be  shaken  by  the  degree 
of  unexpected  danger  with  whiijh  his  adventure  now 
appeared  to  be  attended. 

This  splendid  view,  from  the  description  of  which 
we  have  in  some  df;gree  digressed,  was  seen  by  the 
physician  and  Ursel  from  a  terrace,  the  loftiest 
almost  on  the  palace  of  the  Blacnuernal.  To  the 
cityward,  it  was  bounded  by  a  solid  wall,  of  consi- 
derable height,  giving  a  resting-place  for  the  roof  of 
a  lower  building,  which,  sloping  outward,  broke  to 
tlie  view  the  vast  height  unobscured  otherwise  save 
by  a  high  and  massy  balustrade,  composed  of  bronze, 
which,  to  the  havenwafd,  surik  sheer  down  upon 
an  uninterrupted  precipice. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Ursel  turned  his  eyes 
that  way,  than,  though  placed  far  from  the  brink  of 
the  terrace,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shriek,  "  Save  me 
-adve  me!  if  you  are  not  indeed  the  destined  execu- 
tors of  the  Emperor's  will. 

"We  are  indeed  such,"  said  Doiiban,  "to  save, 
and  if  possible  to  bring  you  to  complete  recovery; 
but  by  no  means  to  do  you  injury,  or  to  suffer  it  to 
be  otlered  by  others." 

"Guard  me  then  from  myself,"  said  Ursel,  "and 
save  rre  from  the  reeling  and  insane  desire  wdiich  I 
feel  to  plunge  myself  into  the  abyss,  to  the  edge  of 
,   which  you  nave  guided  me." 

"  Such  a  giddy  and  dangerous  temptation  is," 
said  the  physician,  "common  to  those  syho  have  not 
for  a  long  time  looked  down  from  precipitous  heights, 
■  and  are  suddenly  brought  to  them.  Nature,  how- 
ever bounteous,  hath  not  provided  for  the  cessation 
of  our  faculties  for  years,  and  for  their  sudden  re- 
Bumption  in  full  strength  and  vigour.    An  interval, 


longer,  or  shorter,  must  needs  intervene.  Can  you 
not  believe  this  terrace  a  safe  station  while  you  have 
my  support  and  that  of  this  faithful  slave '!" 

"Certainly,"  said  Ursel;  "but  permit  rne  to  turn 
my  face  towards  this  stone  wall,  for  1  cannot  bear 
to  look  at  the  flimsy  piece  of  wire,  which  is  the  only 
battlement  of  defence  that  interposes  betwixt  me 
and  the  precipice."  He  spoke  of  the  bronze  balus- 
trade, six  feet  liiah,  and  massive  in  proportion.  Thus 
saying,  and  holding  fast  by  the  physician's  arm,  Ur- 
sel, though  himself  a  younger  and  more  able  man, 
trembled,  and  moved  his  feel  as  slowly  as  if  made  ol 
lead,  until  he  reached  the  sashed-door.  where  stood 
a  kind  of  balcony-seat,  in  which  he  placed  himself. 
— "Here,"  he  said,  "  will  I  remain." 

"And  here,"  said  Douban,  "will  I  make  the  com- 
munication of  the  Emperor,  which  it  is  necessary 
you  should  lie  prepared  to  reply  to.  It  places  you, 
you  will  observe,  at  your  own  disposal  for  liberty  or 
captivity,  but  it  conditions  for  vour  resigning  that 
sweet  but  sinful  mc'-sel  termed  revenge,  which  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you,  chance  appears  willing 
to  put  into  your  hand.  You  know  the  degree  ol 
rivalry  in 'which  you  have  been  held  by  the  Emperor, 
and  you  know  the  measure  of  evil  you  have  sus 
tained  at  his  hand.  The  question  is,  can  you  forgive 
what  has  taken  place?" 

"  I,et  me  wrap  my  head  round  vnlh  niy  mantle," 
said  Ursel,  "  to  dispel  this  dizziness  which  still  op- 
presses iny  poor  brain,  and  as  soon  as  the  power  of 
recollection  js  granted  to  me,  you  shall  know  my 
sentiments." 

He  sunk  upon  the  seat,  muffled  in  the  way  which 
he  described,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection, 
with  a  trepidation  wdiich  argued  the  patient  still  to 
be  under  the  nervous  feelin"  of  extreme  horror 
mixed  with  terror,  he  addressea  Douban  thus:  "Thg 
operation  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  in  the  moment 
when  they  are  first  inflicted,  excites  of  course,  the 
utmost  resentment  of  the  sufTerer;  nor  is  there,  per- 
haps, a  passion  which  lives  so  long  in  his  bosom  as 
the  natural  desire  of  revenge.  If.  then,  during  the 
first  month,  when  I  lay  stretched  upon  my  bed  of 
want  and  misery,  you  had  offered  me  an  opportunity 
of  revenge  upon  my  cruel  oppressor,  the  reinnani  of 
miserable  life  which  remained  to  me  should  have 
been  W'Uingly  bestowed  to  purchase  it.  But  a  suf- 
fering of  weeks,  or  even  months,  must  not  be  com- 
pared in  efTjci  with  that  of  years.  For  a  short  space 
of  enduratice,  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind  retains 
that  vigorous  habit  which  holds  the  prisoner  still 
connected  with  life,  and  teaches  him  to  thrill  at  the 
long-forgotten  chain  of  hopes,  of  wishes,  of  disap- 
pointments, and  mortifications,  which  alTi-cted  his 
former  existence.  But  the  wounds  become  callous 
as  they  harden,  and  other  and  better  feelings  occupy 
their  place,  while  they  gradually  die  away  in  forg(;t- 
fulness.  The  enjoyments,  the  amusements  of  this 
world,  occupy  no  part  of  his  time  upon  whom  the 
gat'S  of  despair  have  once  closed.  I  tell  thee,  my 
kind  physician,  that  for  a  season,  in  an  insane  at- 
tempt to  elTccA  my  liberty,  I  cut  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  ihe  living  rock.  But  Heaven  cured  me  of  s<i 
foolish  an  idea;  and  if  I  did  not  actually  come  to 
love  Alexius  Comnenus — for  how  conld  th-st  have 
been  a  possible  effect  in  any  rational  state  of  my  in- 
tellects?— yet  as  I  became  convinced  of  my  iwn 
crime?,  sins,  and  follies,  the  inore  and  mor"  I  was 
also  persuaded  that  Alexius  was  but  the  agent 
through  whom  Heaven  exercised  a  dearly-pnrchased 
right  of  punishing  me  for  my  manifold  offences  and 
transgressions;  and  that  it  was  not  therefore  upoa 
the  Emperor  that  my  resentment  oiiglit  to  visit  itself. 
.\nd  I  can  now  say  to  thee,  that,  so  ''ar  as  a  man 
who  has  undergone  so  dreadful  a  cnange  c:""  lu-s 
supposed  to  know  his  9wn  mind,  I  feel  no  desira 
either  to  rival  Alexius  in  a  race  for  empire,  or  ti 
avail  myself  of  any  of  the  various  proffers  v\diich  lia 
proposes  to  me  as  the  price  of  withdrawing  my 
claim.  Let  him  keep  unpurchased  the  crown,  for 
which  he  has  paid,  in  my  opinion,  a  price  which  it  is 
I  not  worth." 

"This  is  extraordinary  slo.cism,  noble  Ursel,"  an- 
I  swered  the  nhysician  Douban.  "Am  I  thentouiider- 
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stand  !hat  you  reject  the  fair  offers  of  Alexius,  and 
desire,  instead  of  all  which  he  is  willing — nay,  anx- 
ious to  bestow — to  be  committed  safely  back  to  thy 
old  blinded  dungeon  in  the  Blacquernal,  that  you 
may  continue  at  ease  those  pietistic  meditations 
which  have  already  conducted  thee  to  so  extrava- 
gant a  conclusion?'' 

"Physician,"  said  Ursel,  while  a  shuddering  fit 
that  affected  his  whole  body  testified  his  alarm  at 
the  alternative  proposed — "one  vould  imagine  thine 
own  profession  might  have  taught  thee,  that  no  n  ere 
mortal  man,  unless  predestined  to  be  a  glorified 
saint,  could  ever  prefer  darkness  to  the  light  of  day  ; 
blindness  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  of 
sight ;  the  pangs  of  starving  to  competent  suste- 
nance, or  the  damps  of  a  dungeon  to  the  free  air  of 
God's  creation.  No  !— it  may  Be  virtue  to  do  so,  but 
to  such  a  pitch  mine  docs  not  soar.  All  I  require  of 
the  Emperor  foi;  siatiding  by  him  \yith  all  the  power 
my  name  can  give  him  at  this  crisis  is,  that  he  will 
provide  for  my  reception  as  a  monk  in  some  of  those 
pleasant  and  w;ell-endowed  seminaries  of  piety,  to 
which  his  devotion,  or  his  fears,  have  given  rise.  Let 
me  not  be  again  the  object  of  his  suspicioli,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  is  more  dreadful  than  that  of  being 
the  object  of  his  hate.  Forgorten  by  power,  as  1 
have  myself  lost  the  remembrance  of  those  that 
wiehled  it,  let  me  find  my  way  to  the  grave,  unno- 
ticed, unconstrained,  at  liberty,  in  possession  of  my 
dim  and  disused  organs  of  sight,  and,  above  all,  at 
peace." 

"  If  such  be  thy  serious  and  earnest  wish,  noble 
Ursel,"  said  the  physician,  "1  mvself  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  warrant  to  thee  the  full  accomplishment  of 
thy  religious  and  moderate  desires.  But,  bethink 
thee,  thou  art  once  more  an  inhabitant  of  the  court, 
;n  which  thou  niayst  obtain  what  thou  wilt  to-day; 
while  to-morrow.' shouldst  thou  regret  thy  indifier- 
cnce,  it  maybe  iliy  utmost  entreaty  will  not  suffice 
to  gain  for  thee  the  slightest  extension  of  thy  present 
conditions." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Ursel ;  "  I  will  then  stipulate  for 
another  condition,  which  indeed  has  only  reference 
to  this  dav.  I  will  solicit  his  Imperial  Majesty,  with 
all  humility,  to  spare  me  the  pain  of  a  personal  treaty 
between  himself  and  me,  and  that  he  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  solemn  assurance  that  I  am  most 
willing  to  do  in  his  favour  all  that  he  is  desirous  of 
dictatmg;  while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  1  desire  only 
the  execution  of  those  moderate  conditions  of  my 
future  aliment  which  I  have  already  told  thee  at 
length." 

"  But  wherefore,"  said  Douban,  "shouldst  thou  be 
afraid  of  announcing  to  the  Emperor  thy  disposition 
to  an  agreement,  vdiich  cannot  be  esteemed  other- 
wise than  extremely  moderate  on  thy  part  ?  Indeed. 
I  fear  the  Emperor  will  insist  on  a  brief  personal 
conference." 

"I  am  not  ashamed,"  said  Ursel,  "to  confess  the 
truth.  It  is  true,  that  I  have,  or  think  I  have,  re- 
noimced  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  pride  of  life; 
but  the  old  Adam  still  lives  within  us,  and  mairilriins 
against  the  better  part  of  our  nature  an  inextinguish- 
able quarrel,  easy  to  be  aroused  from  its  slumber,  but 
as  difficult  to  be  again  couched  in  peace.  While  last 
night  I  but  half  understood  that  mine  enemy  was  in 
niv  presence,  and  while  my  faculties  performed  but 
half  their  duty  in  recalling  his  deceitful  and  hated 
accents,  did  not  my  heart  throb  in  my  bosom  with 
all  the  agitation  of  a  taken  bird,  and  shall  I  again 
nave  to  enter  into  a  personal  treaty  with  the  man 
who,  be  his  general  conduct  wh:'t  it  may,  has  been 
the  constant  and  unprovoked  cause  of  my  unequalled 
misery?  Douban.  no  !— to  listen  to  his  voice  again, 
were  to  hear  an  alarm  sounded  to  every  violent  and 
vindiutivc  passion  of  my  heart ;  and  though,  may 
Heaven  so  help  me  as  my  intentions  towards  him 
sre  upright,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  his 
professions  with  a  chance  of  safety  either  to  him  or 
to  myself." 

"If  yoa  be  so  minued,"  replied  Douban,    'I  shall 

nlv  rep'^at  to  him  your  stipulation,  and  you  rniist 

Avear  to  hiin  that  vjU  will  s'rictly  observe  it.  With- 
.VI  ihis  being  done,  it  must  be  difficult,  or  perhaps 


impossible,  to  settle  the  league  of  which  both  are 
desirous." 

"  Amen  !"  said  Ursel ;  "  and  as  I  am  pure  in  my 
purpose,  and  resolved  to  keep  it  to  the  uttermost,  so 
may  Heaven  guard  me  from  the  influence  of  precipi- 
tate revenge,  ancient  grudge,  or  new  quarrel !" 

An  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  of  the  sleeping 
chamber  was  now  heard,  and  Ursel,  relieved  by 
more  powerful  feelings,  from  the  giddiness  of  which 
he  had  complained,  walked  firmlv  into  liie  bedroom, 
and  seating  himself,  waited  with  averted  eyes  the 
entrance  of  the  person  who  demanded  admittance, 
and  who  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Alexius  Com- 
nenus. 

The  Emperor  appeared  at  the  door  in  a  warlike 
dress,  suited  for  the  decoration  of  a  prince  who  was 
to  witness  a  combat  in  the  hsts  fought  out  before 
him. 

"  Sage  Douban,"  he  said,  "  has  our  esteemed  pri- 
soner, Ursel,  made  his  choice  between  our  peace  and 
enmity'?" 

"He  hath,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "em- 
braced the  lot  of  that  happy  portion  of  mankind, 
whose  hearts  and  lives  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
your  iMnjesty's  government." 

"  He  will  then  this  day,"  continued  the  Emperor, 
"render  me  the  office  of  putting  down  all  those  who 
mav  pretend  to  abet  insurrection  in  his  name,  and 
under  pretext  of  his  wrongs  ?" 

"He  will,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "act  to 
the  fullest  the  part  which  you  require." 

"And  in  what  way,"  said  the  Emperor,  adopting 
his  most  gracious  tone  of  voice,  "would  our  faithfiu 
Ursel  desire  that  services  like  these,  rendered  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  need,  should  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Emperor?" 

"  Simply,"  answered  Dpuban,  "by  saying  nothing 
upon  the  subject.  He  desires  only  that  all  jealousies 
between  vou  and  him  niay  be  henceforth  forgotten, 
and  that  lie  may  be  adniitted  into  one  of  your  High- 
ness's  monastic  institutions,  with  leave  to  dedicate 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  its 
saints." 

"  Hath  he  persuaded  thee  of  this,  Douban  ?" — said 
the  Emperor,  in  a  low  and  altered  voice.  "  By  Hea- 
ven !  when  I  consider  from  what  prison  he  v/as 
brought,  and  in  what  guise  he  inhabited  it,  I  cannot 
believe  in  this  gall-kss  disposition.  He  must  at 
least  speak  to  me  himself,  ere  I  can  believe,  in  soma 
degree,  the  transformation  of  the  fiery  Ursel  into  a 
being  so  little  capable  of  feeling  the  ordinary  im- 
pfilses  of  mankind." 

"  Hear  me,  .\le.xius  Comnenus,"  said  the  piisoner: 
"  and  so  may  thine  own  prayers  to  Heaven  find 
access  and  acceptation,  as  thou  believest  the  words 
which  I  sppak  to  thee  in  simplicity  of  heart.  If  thine 
empire  of  Greece  were  made  of  coined  gold,  it  would 
hold  out  no  bait  for  my  acceptance;  nor,  I  thank 
Heaven,  have  even  the  injuries  I  have  experienced 
at  thy  hand,  cruel  and  extensive  as  they  have  been, 
impressed  upon  me  the  slightest  desire  of  requiting 
treachery  with  treachery.  Think  of  me  as  thou  wilt, 
so  thou  seek'sl  not  again  to  exchange  words  with 
nie ;  and  believe  tne,  that  w-hen  thou  hast  put  me 
under  the  most  rigid  of  thy  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
the  discipline,  the  fare,  and  the  vigils,  will  be  far 
superior  to  the  existence  falling  to  the  sliarc  of  those 
whom  the  King  delights  to  honour,  and  who  there- 
fore must  afTord  the  King  their  society  whenever 
thev  are  summoned  to  do  so." 

"It  is  hardlv  for  me,"  said  the  phypician,  "  to  in.ftr- 
pose  in  so  high  a  matter;  vet,  as  trusted  both  hy  tha 
nobl'^  Ursel,  ;ind  by  his  hiehness  the  E'.mprror,  I  hava 
niaue  a  brief  abstract  of  inese  short  contlitions  to  Yit 
kept  by  the  high  par  jea  towarda  each  other,  siibcri- 
vtitic  falsi." 

The  Emperor  protracted  the  intercourse  with  Ursel, 
uniil  ho  more  fully  explained  to  him  the  occasioa 
which  he  ohoiild  have  that  verv  day  for  liis  services* 
When  they  parted,  Alexius,  vyith  a  great  show  of  af 
feeiion,  embraced  his  late  prisoner,  while  it  requirea 
all  the  self-command  and  stoicism  of  Ursel  to  avoid 
expressing  in  plain  terms  the  extent  to  which  he  ab 
1  horred  the  person  who  thus  caressed  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

•        •••••        0,  Conspiracy! 

Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 

When  evils  ore  most  free  t   O,  then,  by  day, 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 

To  mask  iliy  monstrous  visage  ?    Seek  none.  Conspiracy  ; 

Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability  : 

For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on, 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 

To  liide  thee  from  prevention.— J«Wi«  Casar. 

The  important  morning  at  last  arrived,  on  which, 
by  the  Imperial  proclamation,  the  comliat  between 
the  Caesar  and  Robert  Count  of  Paris  was  appointed 
to  take  place.  This  was  a  circumstance  in  a  great 
measure  foreign  to  the  Grecian  manners,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  the  people  annexed  ditieront  ideas 
from  tnose  which  were  associated  with  the  same  so- 
lemn decision  of  God,  as  the  Latins  called  it,  by  the 
Western  nations.  The  consequence  was  a  vague, 
but  excessive  agitation  among  the  people,  who  con- 
nected the  extraordinary  strife  which  thev  were  to 
•witness,  with  the  various  causes  which  had  been 
whispered  abroad  as  likely  to  give  occasion  to  some 
general  insurrection  of  a  great  and  terrible  nature. 

By  the  Imperia.  order,  regular  lists  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  combat,  with  opposite  gates,  or  en- 
itrances,  as  was  usual,  for  the  admittance  of  the  two 
champions;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  appeal 
was  to  be  made  to  the  Divinity  bv  each,  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  church  of  which  the  com- 
batants were  respectively  members.  The  situation 
of  these  lists  was  on  the  side  of  the  shore  adjoining 
on  the  wost  to  the  continent.  At  no  great  distance, 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  seen,  of  various  architec- 
ture, composed  of  lime  and  of  stone,  and  furnished 
with  no  less  than  four-and-twentv  gates,  or  posterns, 
five  of  which  regarded  the  land,  and  nineteen  the 
water.  All  this  formed  a  beautiful  prospect,  much 
of  which  is  still  visible.  The  town  itself  is  about 
nineteen  miles  in  circumference ;  and  as  it  is  on  all 
sides  surrounded  with  lofty  cypresses,  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a  city  arising  out  of  a  stalelv  wood 
of  these  magnificent  trees,  partly  shrouding  the  pin- 
nacles, obelisks,  and  minarets,  which  then  marked 
the  site  of  many  noble  Christian  temples  ;  but  now, 

fenerally  speaking,  intimate  the  position  of  as  many 
lahomedan  mosques. 

These  lists,  for  tne  convenience  of  spectatoKs,  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  long  rows  of  seats,  sloping 
downwards.  In  the  middle  of  these  seats,  and  ex- 
actly opposite  the  centre  of  the  lists,  was  a  high 
throne,  erected  for  the  Emperor  himself;  and  which 
was  separated  from  the  mor.e  vulgar  galleries  by  a 
circuit  of  wooden  barricades,  which  an  experienced 
eye  could  perceive,  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  made 
serviceable  for  purposes  of  defence. 

The  lists  were  sixty  yards  in  length,  by  perhaps 
about  forty  in  breadth,  and  these  afforded  ample  space 
for  the  exercise  of  the  combat,  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot.  Numerous  bands  of  the  Greek  citizens  be- 
gan, with  the  very  break  of  day,  to  issue  from  the 
gates  and  posterns  of  the  city,  to  examine  and  won- 
der at  the  construction  of  the  lists,  pass  their  cri- 
ticisms upon  the  purposes  of  the  peculiar  parts  of  the 
fabric,  and  occupy  places,  to  secure  them  for  the 
spectacle.  Shortly  after  arrived  a  large  band  of  those 
soldiers  who  were  called  the  Roman  Immortals. 
These  entered  without  ceremony,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  either  hand  of  the  wooden  barricade  which 
fenced  the  Emperor's  seat.  Some  of  them  took  even 
a  greater  liberty ;  for,  affecting  to  be  pressed  against 
the  boundary,  tnere  were  individuals  who  approached 
the  partition  itself,  and  seemed  to  meditate  climbing 
over  it,  and  placing  themselves  on  the  same  side  with 
the  Emperor.  Some  old  domestic  slaves  of  the  house- 
hold now  showed  themselves,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  this  sacred  circle  for  Alexius  and  his  court; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  Immortals  began  to  show 
themselves  encroaching  and  ttirbulent,  the  strength 
of  the  defenders  of  the  prohibited  precincts  seemed 
gradually  to  increase. 

There  was,  though  scarcely  to  be  observed,  besides 
the  grand  access  to  the  Imperial  seat  from  without, 
another  opening  also  from  the  outside,  secured  by  a 
fery  strong  door,  by  which  different  persons  received  I 
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admission  beneath  the  seats  destined  fot  tho  Imperial 
party.  These  persons,  by  their  length  of  limb,  breadth 
of  shoulders,  by  tiie  fur  of  their  cloaks,  and  especially 
by  the  redoubted  battle-axes  which  all  of  them  bore. 
appeared  to  be  Varangians;  but,  although  neilhel 
dressed  in  their  usual  haliit  of  pomp,  nor  in  their  more 
effectual  garb  of  war,  still,  when  narrowly  examined, 
they  might  be  seen  to  possess  their  usual  offensive 
weapons.  These  men,  entering  in  separate  and  strag- 
gling parties,  might  be  observed  to  joiii  'he  slaves  of 
the  interior  of  the  palace  in  opposing  the  intrusion  of 
the  Immortals  upon  the  seat  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
benches  around.  Two  or  three  Immortals,  who  had 
actually  made  good  their  frolic,  and  climbed  over  the 
division,  were  flung  back  a^ain,  very  unceremonious- 
ly, by  the  barbaric  strength  and  sinewy  arms  of  the 
Varangians. 

The  people  around,  and  in  the  adjacent  galleriej, 
most  of  whom  had  the  air  of  citizens  in  their  holyday 
dresses,  commented  a  good  deal  on  these  proceedinga, 
and  were  inclined  strongly  to  make  part  with  the  Im- 
mortals. "It  was  a  shame  to  the  Eniperor,"  ttiey 
said,  "  to  encourage  these  British  barbarians  to  inter- 
pose themselves  by  violence  between  his  person  and 
the  Immortal  cohorts  of  the  city,  who  were  in  some 
sort  his  own  children." 

Stephanos,  the  gymnastic,  whose  bulky  strength 
and  stature  rendered  him  conspicuous  amid  this  parly, 
said,  without  hesitation,  "  If  there  are  two  people  here 
who  will  join  in  saying  that  the  Imm9rtals  are  un- 
justly deprived  of  their  right  of  gttarding  the  Empe- 
ror's person,  here  is  the  hand  that  shall  place  them 
beside  the  Imperial  chair." 

"  Not  so,"  quoth  a  centurion  of  the  Immortals, 
whoin  we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers  by 
the  name  of  Harpax  :  "Not  so,  Stephanos;  that 
happy  time  may  arrive,  but  it  is  not  yet  come,  my 
gem  of  the  circus.  Thou  knowest  that  on  this  occa- 
sion it  is  one  of  these  Counts,  or  western  Franks, 
who  undertakes  the  combat ;  and  the  Varangians, 
who  call  these  people  their  enemies,  have  some  rea- 
son to  claim  a  precedency  in  guarding  the  lists,  which 
it  might  not  at  this  moment  be  convenient  to  dispute 
with  them,  Why,  man,  if  thou  wert  half  so  witty  as 
thou  art  long,  thou  wouldst  be  sensible  that  it  were 
bad  wcodmanshiij  to  raise  the  halloo  upon  the  game, 
ere  it  had  been  driven  withiri  compass  of  the  nets." 

While  the  athlete  rolled  his  huge  gray  eyes  as  if  to 
conjure  out  the  sense  of  this  intimation,  nis  little  friend 
Lysimachus,  the  artist,  putting  himself  to  pain  to 
stand  upon  his  tiptoe,  and  look  intelligent,  said,  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  he  could  to  Harpax's  ear,  "  Thou 
mayst  trust  me,  gallant  centurion,  that  this  man  of 
mould  and  muscle  shall  neither  start  like  a  babbling- 
hound  on  a  false  scent,  rior  become  mute  and  inert 
when  the  general  signal  is  given.  But  tell  me,"  said 
he,  speaking  very  low,  and  for  that  purpose  mounting 
a  bench,  wliich  brought  him  on  a  level  with  the  ctn- 
turion's  ear,  "  would  it  not  have  been  better  that  a 
strong  guard  of  the  valiant  Immortals  had  betn 
placed  in  this  wooden  citadel,  to  ensure  the  object  of 
the  day  V 

"  Without  question,"  said  the  centurion,  "  it  was  so 
meant ;  but  these  strolling  Varangians  have  altered 
their  station  of  their  own  authority." 

"  Were  it  not  well,"  said  Lysimachus,  "  that  you 
who  are  greatly  more  numerous  than  the  barbarians, 
should  begin  a  fray  before  more  of  these  strangers 
arrive  ?" 

"  Content  ye,  friend,"  said  the  centurion,  coWly, 
"  we  know  our  time.  An  attack  commenced  too 
early  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away,  nor  would 
an  opportunity  occur  of  executing  our  project  in  the 
fitting  time,  if  an  alarm  were  prematurely  given  at 
this  moment." 

So  saying,  he  shuffled  ofT  among  his  fellow-sol 
diers,  so  as  to  avoid  suspicious  intercourse  with  such 
persons  as  were  only  concerned  with  the  civic  portion 
of  the  conspirators. 

As  the  morning  advanted,  and  the  sun  took  a 
higher  station  in  the  horizon,  the  various  persons 
whom  curiosity,  or  some  more  decided  motive,  brought 
to  see  the  proposed  combat,  were  seeii  streaming 
from  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  rushing  '.o  oecu- 
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py  such  accommodation  as  the  circuit  round  the  lists 
afibrded  them.  In  their  road  to  the  place  where  pre- 
paration for  combat  was  made,  they  had  to  ascend  a 
sort  of  cape,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  small  lull,  pro- 
jected into  the  Hellespont,  and  the  butt  of  which, 
connectinsc  it  with  the  shore,  afforded  a  considerable 
ascent,  and  of  course  a  more  commanding  view  of 
the  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  than  either  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  or  the  still  lower  ground 
upon  which  the  lists  were  erected.  In  passing  this 
height,  the  earlier  visitants  of  the  lists  made  little  or 
no  halt  ;  but  after  a  time,  when  it  became  obvious 
that  those  wh.o  had  hurried  forward  to  the  place  of 
combat  were  lingering  there  without  any  object  or 
occupation,  they  that  followed  them  in  the  same 
route,  with  natural  curiosity,  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
landscape,  hestowing  some  attention  on  its  beauty, 
and  paused  to  see  w-hat  auguries  could  be  collected 
from  the  water,  which  were  likely  to  have  any  con- 
cern in  indicating  the  fate  of  the  events  that  were  to 
take  place.  Some  straggling  seamen  were  the  first 
who  remarked  that  a  squadron  of  the  Giet  k  small 
craft  (being  that  of  Tancred)  were  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing their  way  from  Asia,  and  threatening  a  descent 
upon  Constantinople. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  a  person,  by  rank  the  captain 
of  a  galley,  "  that  these  small  vessels,  which  were 
ordered  to  return  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  they 
disembarked  the  Latins,  should  have  remained  so  long 
at  Scutari,  and  should  not  be  rowing  back  to  the 
imperial  city  until  this  time,  on  the  second  day  after 
their  departure  from  thence." 

"  I  pray  to  Heaven,"  said  another  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, 'that  these  seamen  may  come  alone.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  their  ensign-staffs,  bow.sprits,  and 
topmasts,  were  decorated  with  the  same  ensigns,  or 
nearly  the  same,  with  those  which  tiie  Latins  dis- 
played upon  them,  when,  by  the  F-mperor's  order, 
they  were  transported  towards  Pah  stine  ;  so  me- 
tliinks  the  voyage  back  again  resembles  that  of  a 
flee!  of  merchant  vessels,  who  have  been  prevented 
from  discharging  their  cargo  at  the  place  of  their  tles- 
tination." 

"There  is  little  good,"  said  one  of  the  politicians 
whom  we  formerly  no'.iced,  "  in  de.iling  wiih  such 
commodities,  whether  they  are  imporied  or  exported. 
Yon  aniple  banner  which  streams  over  the  foremost 
ga.llev,  intimates  the  presence  of  a  chieftain  of  no 
small  rank  among  the  Counts,  whether  it  be  for 
valour  or  for  nobility." 

The  seafaring  leader  added,  with  the  voice  of  one 
who  hints  alarming  tidings,  "They  seem  to  have  got 
to  a  point  in  the  straits  as  high  as  will  enable  them 
to  nin  down  w-ith  tlie  tide,  and  clear  the  cape  which 
we  stand  on,  although  with  what  purpose  they  aim  to 
land  so  close  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  is  a 
W'ser  man  than  I  who  pretends  to  determine." 

"Assuredly,"  returned  his  comrade,  "  the  intention 
is  Jiot  a  kind  one.  The  wealth  of  the  city  has  temp- 
tations to  apoorpeople,  whoonly  value  the  iron  which 
they  possess  as  affording  them  the  means  of  procur- 
ing the  gold  which  they  covet." 

■'  Ay,  brother,"  answered  Demetrius  the  politician, 
''  b\it  see  you  not,  lying  at  aiicb.or  wiihin  this  bay 
wiiich  is  formed  by  the  cape,  and  at  the  very  point 
where  these  heretics  are  likely  to  be  carried  by  the 
tide,  si,\  strong  vessels,  having  the  power  of  sending 
"forth,  not  merely  showers  of  darts  and  arrows,  but  of 
Grei'ian  fire,  as  it  is  called  from  their  liolhiw  decks  7 
If  these  Frank  gentry  continue  directing  their  course 
upon  the  Impenal  city,  being,  as  they  are, 

'  profaffo 

Coiiteitiptrix  Supen'jm  ianS,  saevseque  avidissima  Cintiis, 
Et  vjolcnta  ;" 

we  shall  speedily  see  a  combat  better  worth  witness- 
ing than  that  announced  by  the  great  trumpet  of  the 
Varangians.  If  you  love  me,  let  us  sit  down  here  for 
k  moment,  and  .see  how  this  matter  is  to  end." 

■'  An  excellent  motion,  my  ingenious  friend,"  said 
Lnscaris,  which  was  the  name  of  the  other  citizi  n  ; 

*  but,  bethink  you,  shall  we  not  he  in  danger  from 

•  he  missiles  witn  which  the  audacious  Latins  will  not 
lail  to  return  tl\e  Greek   fire,   if,  according  to  jour 

•  Ovid  M</ 


conjecture,  it  shall  be  poured  upon  them  by  the  Impe- 
rial souadron  ?" 

"  Tliat  is  not  ill  argued,  mv  friend,"  said  Deme- 
trius ;  "  but  know  that  yon  have  to  do  with  a  man 
who  has  been  in  such  extremities  before  now  ;  and 
if  such  a  discharge  should  open  from  the  sea,  I 
would  propose  to  you  to  step  back  some  fifty  yards 
inland,  and  thus  to  interpose  the  very  ciest  of  the 
cape  between  us  and  the  discharge  of  missiles  ;  a 
mere  child  might  thus  learn  to  face  them  without  any 
alarm." 

"  You  are  a  wise  man,  neighbour,"  said  Lascaris, 
"  and  possess  such  a  mixture  of  valour  and  know- 
ledge as  becomes  a  man  whom  a  friend  might  he 
supposed  safely  to  risk  his  life  with.  There  be  those, 
for  instance,  who  cannot  show  you  the  shghtesl 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on,  without  bringing  yoo 
within  peril  of  your  life ;  whereas  you,  my  worthy 
friend  Demetrius,  between  your  accurate  knowledge 
of  military  affairs,  and  your  regard  for  your  friend, 
are  sure  to  show  him  all  that  is  to  be  seen  without 
the  least  risk  to  a  person,  who  is  naturally  unwilling 
to  think  of  exposing  himself  to  injury. — Hut,  Holy 
Virgin  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  red  flag  whicn 
the  Greek  Admiral  has  this  instant  hoisted  ?' 

"Why,  you  see,  neighbour,"  answered  Demetrius, 
"yonder  western  heretic  continues  to  advance  with- 
out minding  the  various  signs  which  our  Admiral  has 
made  to  him  to  desist,  ana  now  he  hoists  the  bloody 
colours,  as  if  a  nian  should  clench  liis  fist  and  say. 
If  you  persevere  in  your  uncivil  intention,  I  will  do  so 
and  so." 

"  By  St.  Sophia,"  said  Lascaris,  "  and  that  is  giv- 
ing him  fair  warning.  But  what  is  it  the  Imperial 
Admiral  is  about  to  3o?" 

"  Run  !  run  !  friend  Lascaris,"  said  Demetrius,  "or 
you  will  see  more  of  that  than  perchance  you  nave 
any  curiosity  for." 

Accordingly,  to  add  the  strength  of  example  to  pre 
cept,  Demetrius  himself  girt  up  his  loins,  and  re 
treated  with  the  most  edifyiii"  speed  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ridge,  accompanitfi  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  crowd,  who  had  tarried  there  to  witness  the  con- 
test which  the  newsmonger  promised,  and  were  de- 
termined to  take  his  word  for  their  own  safety.  The 
sound  and  sight  wliich  had  alarmed  Demetrius,  was 
tlie  discharge  of  a  large  portion  of  Greek  fire,  which 
perhaps  may  he  best  compared  to  one  of  those  im- 
mense CongTeve  rockets  of  the  present  day,  which 
takes  on  its  shoulders  a  small  grapnel  or  anchor,  and 
proceeds  groaning  through  the  air,  like  a  fiend  over- 
burdened oy  the  mandate  of  some  inexorable  magi- 
cian, and  of  which  the  operation  was  so  terri'yiiig, 
that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  attacked  by  this  strange 
weapon  frequently  forsook  everv  means  of  defence, 
and  run  tliemselves  ashore.  One  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  this  dreadful  fire  was  supposed  to  be 
naphtha,  or  the  bitumen  which  is  collected  on  ihebankb 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which,  when  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
could  only  be  extinguislied  by  a  very  singular  mixtuie, 
and  which  it  was  not  likely  to  come  In  contact  with.  It 
produced  a  thick  smoke  and  loud  explosion,  and  was 
capable,  says  Gibbon,  of  comnumica'ing  its  flames 
with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral  progress.* 
In  sieges,  it  was  poured  from  the  ramparts,  or 
launched,  like  our  bombs,  in  red  hot  balls  of  stone  or 
iron,  or  it  was  darted  in  flax  twisteil  round  arrows 
and  in  javelins.  It  was  considered  as  a  .'^tate  secret 
of  the  gieatest  importance;  and  for  well  nigh  four 
centuries  it  W'as  unknown  to  the  IVIah,imetans.  But 
at  length  the  composiiion  was  discovered  by  the  Sf»- 
raceiis,  and  used  by  them  for  repelling  the  crusaders, 
and  overpowering  the  Greeks,  upon  whose  side  it 
had  at  one  time  been  the  most  formidable  itnplenieni 
of  defence.  Some  exaggeration  we  must  allow  for  a 
barbarous  period  ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
general  description  of  the  crusader  Joinville  should 
be  admitted  as  correct :— "  It  canie  flying  through  the 
air,"  says  that  good  knight,  "like  a  winged  dragon, 
aluHit  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead,  wi'h  the  report  iif 
thunder  and  the  S|.eed  of  lightning,  and  llie  darkness 
of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  horrible  illumi- 
nation." 
•  For  a  full  account  of  tUe  Greek  fire,  see  Gibbon,  chapter  69 
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Not  or.Iv  the  bold  Demetrius  nnd  his  pupil  Lascn- 
ris.  luit  all  the  crowd  whom  they  inrtuenced,  fled 
manfully  when  the  conimodoreof  the  Greeks  fired  the 
first  disfharsje;  and  as  the  other  vessels  in  the  squa- 
dron I'oilowed  his  e.x;unpie,  the  heavens  were  filled 
with,  the  unusual  and  outrageous  noise,  while  the 
s;n'>ke  was  so  thick  as  to  darken  ilie  very  air.  As 
the  tu-'itives passed  the  crest  ot'the  hill,  they  saw  the 
seamiii,  whom  v.e  formerly  mcniionea  as  a  specta- 
tor, sriiifrly  recliiiini?  under  coyer  of  a  dry  ditch,  where 
lie  managed  so  as  to  secure  himself  as  far  as  possible 
from  any  accident.  He  could  not,  however,  omit 
brf:ikiii;  his  jest  on  the  politicians. 

"  Whnt.  ho  !"  he  cried,  "  my  good  friends,"  \vithoiit 
raising  himself  above  the  counterscaip  of  his  ditcli, 
"  will  you  not  remain  upon  your  station  long  enough 
to  finish  that  hopeful  lecture  upon  battle  by  sea  and 
I'ind,  which  von  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  of  com- 
mi-ncing  ?  Believe  me,  the  noise  is  more  alarming 
than  hurtful ;  the  fire  is  all  pointed  in  a  duection  op- 
posit:-  to  yours,  and  if  one  of  those  dragons  which 
you  see  does  happen  to  fly  landward  instead  of  sea- 
ward, it  is  but  the  mistake  of  some  cabin-boy,  who 
has  used  his  linstock  with  rhore  willingness  than 
ability." 

Deuieirius  and  Lascaris  just  heard  enough  of  the 
naval  hero's  harangue,  to  acquaint  thern  wiiii  the  new 
dangir  with  which  theymignt  be  assailed  by  the  pos- 
sible nusdirection  of  the  weapons,  and,  rushjnadown 
towards  the  lists  at  the  lu.-ad  of  a  crowd  hall  des- 
per;ife  with  fear,  they  hastily  propagated  the  appalling 
news,  that  the  Latms  were  coming  back  from  Asia 
with  the  purpose  of  landing  in  arms,  pillaging,  and 
buniii\g  the  city. 

The  uproar,  in  the  mean  time,  of  this  unexpected 
occurrence,  was  such  as  altogether  to  vindicate,  in 
public  oi'inion,  the  reporterl  cause,  however  e.xagge- 
ratel.  The  th;inder  of  the  Greek  fire  came  succes- 
sively, one  hard  iicon  the  other,  and  each,  in  its  turn, 
spre.iil  a  blot  of  black  smoke  upon  the  face  of  the 
laiuls"ape,  which,  thickened  by  so  many  successive 
clouds,  seemed  at  last,  like  that  raised  by  a  sustained 
fire  of  modern  artillery,  to  overshadow  the  whole 
horizon. 

The  small  squadron  of  Tancred  were  completely 
hid  iron  1  view  in  the  surging  volumes  of  darkness, 
which  the  breath  of  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  had 
sprerid  around  him ;  and  it  seemed,  by  a  red  light 
which  began  to  show  itself  among  the  thickest  of  the 
veil  of  darkness,  that  one  of  the  flotilla  at  least  had 
caught  fire.  Yet  the  Latins  resisted,  with  an  obsti- 
nacy worthy  of  their  own  courage,  and  the  fame  of 
their  celebrated  leader.  Some  advantage  they  had, 
on  account  of  their  small  size,  and  their  lowness  in 
ill.-  water,  as  well  as  the  clouded  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  rendered  them  difficult  marks  for  the 
fire  of  i^ie  Greeks." 

To  increase  these  advantages,  Tancred,  as  well  by 
boats  as  by  the  kind  of  rude  signals  made  use  of  at 
the  period,  dis-ersed  orders  to  his  fleet,  that  each 
bark,  disregarding  the  fate  of  the  others,  siiould  press 
forward  in  lividually,  and  that  the  men  from  each 
siioi.ld  be  put  on  .shore  wheresoever  and  howsoever 
thej'  CO  Id  effect  that  manceuvre.  Tancred  himself  set 
a  noble  example;  he  was  onboard  a  stout  ve.s.sel, 
fenced  in  some  degree  against  the  effect  of  the  Greek 
fire  by  being  in  a  great  measure  covered  with  raw 
hides,  which  hi  les  had  also  been  recently  steeped  in 
water.  This  vessel  contained  upwards  of  a  hundred 
valiant  warriors,  several  of  them  of  knightiv  order, 
who  had  all  night  toiled  at  the  humble  labours  ol 
the  onr,  and  nowin  the  morning  applied  iheirchi\.-' 
rous  hands  to  the  arblasi  and  to  the  bow.  which  were 
in  general  accounted  the  weapons  of  persons  o'a  lower 
rank.  Thus  armed,  anri  thus  manned.  Prince  Tan- 
cred be.siowed  upon  his  bark  the  full  velocity  which 
wind,  aod  tide,  and  oar,  could  enable  h.er  to  obtain, 
and  plai;in^  her  in  the  situation  to  profit  by  them  as 
mticli  as  his  tnaritime  skill  could  direct,  hedrove  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  among  thi;  ves.-e!s  of  [.einiios, 
plytn-T  "11  either  side,  bows,  crossbows,  javelins,  ami 
tuiliiary  missiles  of  every  kind,  with  the  greater  ad- 


vantage that  the  Greeks,  trusting  to  their  artificial 
fire,  had  omitted  arming  themselves  with  other  wea- 
pons; so  that  when  the  valiant  Crusader  bore  down 
on  them  with  so  much  fury,  repaying  the  terrors  of 
their  fire  with  a  storm  of  bolts  and  arrows  no  lesa 
formidable,  they  began  to  feel  that  theirown  advantage 
was  much  less  than  they  had  supposed,  and  that,  like 
most  other  dangers,  the  maritime  fire  of  the  Greeks, 
when  undauntedly  confronted,  lost  at  least  one  lialf 
of  its  terrors.  Tiie  Grecian  sailors,  loo.  when  they 
observed  the  vessels  approach  so  near,  filled  with  the 
steel-clad  Latins,  began  to  shrink  from  a  coiuest 
to  be  maintained  hand  to  hand  with  so  terrible  an 
enemy. 

By  degrees,  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  sides  of 
the  great  Grecian  argosy,  and  the  voice  of  Tancred 
announced  to  his  soldiers  that  the  Grecian  Admiral's 
vessel  had  taken  fire,  owing  to  negligence  in  the 
management  of  the  means  of  destruction  she  pos- 
sessed, and  all  they  had  now  lo  do  was  to  maintain 
such  a  distance  as  to  avoid  sharing  her  fate.  Spark- 
les and  flashes  of  flame  were  next  seen  h  aping  from 
place  to  place,  on  board  of  the  great  hulk,  as  if  the 
element  had  had  the  sense  and  purpose  of  sjiiead- 
ing  wider  the  consternation,  and  disabling  the  few 
who  still  paid  attention  to  the  commands  of  their  .Ad- 
miral, and  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The 
consciousness  of  tiie  combustible  nature  of  the  freight, 
began  to  add  despair  to  terror  ;  from  the  bolt.spni, 
the  ringing,  the  yards,  the  sides,  and  every  part  of  the  f 
vessel,  the  unfortunate  crew  were  S(!en  dropping 
themselves,  to  exchange  for  the  iiiost  part  a  watery 
death  for  one  by  the  more  dreadful  agency  of  fire. — 
Tiie  crew  of  Tancred's  bark,  ceasing,  by  :hat  gene- 
rous Prince's  commands,  fo  ofl'er  any  additional  an- 
noyance to  an  enemy  who  was  at  once  threatened 
by  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  of  conflagration,  ran 
tlieir  vessel  ashore  in  a  smooth  part  of  the  bay,  and 
jumping  into  the  shallow  sea,  made  the  land  with- 
out difficulty  ;  many  of  their  steeds  being,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  owners,  and  the  docility  of  the  ani- 
mals. Drought  ashore  at  the  sa.ne  time  wiih  their 
masters.  Their  commander  lost  no  time  in  funning 
their  serried  ranks  into  a  phalanx  of  lancers,  few  in- 
deed at  first,  but  perpetually  increasing  as  ship  after 
ship  of  the  little  flotilla  ran  ashore,  or,  having  more 
deliberately  moored  their  barks,  landed  their  men, 
and  joined  iheir  companion.s. 

The  cloud  which  had  been  raised  by  the  conflict 
was  now  driven  to  Iteward  before  the  wind,  and  the 
strait  exhibited  only  the  relics  of  the  coiiil)at.  Here 
tossed  upon  the  billows  the  scattered  and  broken 
remainsof  one  or  two  of  the  Latin  vessels  which  liad 
been  burnt  at  the  commencement  of  the  combat, 
though  their  crews,  by  the  exertions  of  their  com- 
rades, had  in  general  been  saved.  Lower  down 
were  seen  the  remaining  five  vessels  of  the  Leinnos 
squadron,  holding  a  disorderly  and  difficult  retreat, 
with  the  purpose  of  gainiii"  the  harbour  of  f'oiisiau- 
tinople.  In  the  place  so  late  the  scene  of  eoniliar, 
lay  moored  the  hulk  of  the  Grecian  Admiral,  burnt 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  siill  .sending  forth  a  hiark 
smoke  from  its  scathed  heanis  and  planks.  The  flo- 
tilla of  Tancred,  busied  in  discharging  its  troops,  lay 
irregularly  scattered  along  the  bay,  the  jnen  makin:"- 
ashore  as  they  could,  and  taking  their  course  V>  ioiii 
the  standard  of  their  leader.  Various  black  substances 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nearer,  or  more 
distant  to  the  shore  ;  .some  proved  lo  be  the  wreck 
of  the  vessels  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  other.-*, 
more  oini.ioiis  still,  the  hleless  bodies  of  maiineia 
who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict. 

The  standard  had  been  borneashore  by  tne  Prince's 
favourite  page,  Ernest  of  Apulia,  so  soon  as  the  keei 
of  Tancred's  galley  had  grazed  upon  the  sand.  It 
was  then  pitche/1  on  the  top  of  that  e.levated  cape  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  the  lists,  where  Lasnari.-i, 
Demetrius,  and  other  gossi()s,  had  lieiJ  their  svi^i. .11 
at  the  commencement  of  the  engaaenieiit,  but  troin 
which  all  had  fled,  between  the  iningled  dread  ..( 
the  Greek  fire  and  ihe  missiles  of  ilie  Latin  rr'j- 
saders. 
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Sheathed  in  complete  armour,  and  supporting 
witli  his  right  hand  the  standard  of  his  fathers,  Tan- 
cred  remained  with  his  handful  of  warriors  like  so 
many  statues  of  steel,  expecting  some  sort  of  attack 
from  the  Grecian  party  which  had  occupied  the  lists, 
or  from  the  numbers  whom  the  city  gates  besan  now 
to  pour  forth— soldiers  some  of  them,  and  others 
citizens,  many  of  whom  were  arrayed  as  if  for  conflict. 
These  persons,  alarmed  by  the  various  accounts 
which  were  given  of  the  combatants,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  I  he  fight,  rushed  towards  tne  standard  of 
Prince  Tancred,  with  the  intention  of  beating  it  to 
the  earth,  and  dispersing  the  guards  who  owed  it 
lioniage  and  defence.  But  if  the  reader  shall  have 
happened  to  have  ridden  at  any  time  through  a  pas- 
toral country,  with  a  dog  of  a  noble  race  following 
liim,  he  must  have  remarked,  in  the  deference  ulti- 
jr.ately  paid  to  the  high-bred  animal  by  the  shep- 
herd's cur  as  he  crosses  the  lonely  glen,  of  which  the 
latter  conceives  himself  the  lord  and  guardian,  some- 
thing very  similar  to  the  demeanour  of  the  incensed 
Greeks,  when  they  approached  near  to  the  little  band 
of  Franks.  At  the  first  symptom  of  the  intrusion  of 
a  stranger,  the  dog  of  the  shepherd  starts  from  his 
elumbers,  and  rushes  towards  the  noble  intruder 
w;ith  a  clamorous  declaration  of  war;  but  when  the 
_  diminution  of  distance  between  them  shows  to  the 
ai^gressor  the  size  and  strength  of  his  opponent,  he 
I'jconies  like  a  cruiser,  who,  in  a  chase,  has,  to  his 
Si;rprise  and  alarm,  found  two  tier  of  guns  opposed 
to  l/;m  instead  of  one.  He  h.nlts— suspends  his  cla- 
morous yelping,  and,  in  fine,  ingloriously  retreats  to 
his  master,  with  all  the  dishonourable  marks  of  posi- 
tively declining  the  combat. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  troops  of  the  noisy 
Greeks,  with  much  hallooing  and  many  a  boastful 
shout,  hastened  both  from  the  town  aiid  from  the 
]ists,_with  the  apparent  intention  of  sweeping  from 
the  field  the  few  companions  of  Tancred.  As  they 
advanced,  however,  within  the  power  of  remarking 
the  calm  and  regular  order  of  those  men  who  had 
landed,  and  arranged  themselves  under  this  noble 
chieftain's  banner,  their  minds  were  altogether 
changed  as  to  the  resolution  of  instant  combat; 
their  advance  became  an  uncertain  and  staggering 
gait  their  heads  were  more  frequentlv  turned  back 
to  r.  ~e  point  from  which  they  came,  than  towards  the 
enemy  ;  and  their  desire  to  provoke  an  instant  scuffle 
vanished  totally,  when  there  did  not  appear  the  least 
symptom  that  their  opponents  cared  about  the 
matter. 

It  added  to  the  extreme  confidence  with  which  the 
Latins  kept  their  ground,  that  they  were  receiving 
frequent,  though  small  reinforcements  from  their 
comrades,  who  were  landing  by  detachments  all  along 
«he  beach  ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short  hour, 
♦heir  amount  had  been  raised,  on  horseback  and  foot, 
to  a  number,  allowing  for  a  few  casualties,  not  much 
less  than  that  which  set  sail  from  Scutari. 

Another  rea.son  why  the  Latins  remained  unas- 
sailed,  was  certainly  the  indisposition  of  the  two 
principal  armed  parties  on  shore  to  enter  into  a  quar- 
rel with  them.  The  guards  of  every  kind,  who  were 
faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  more  especially  the 
Varangians,  had  their  orders  to  remain  firm  at  their 
posts,  some  in  the  lists,  and  others  at  various  places 
of  rendezvous  in  Constantinople,  where  their  pre- 
sence was  necessary  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
sudden  insurrection  which  Alexius  knew  to  be  medi- 
tated against  him.  These,  therefore,  made  no  hostile 
demonstration  towards  the  band  of  Latins,  nor  was 
it  tiie  purpose  of  the  Emperor  thev  should  do  so. 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  Immortal 
Ouards,  and  those  citizens  who  were  prepared  to  play 
a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  had  been  impressed  by  the 
agents  9f  the  decea.sed  Agelastes  with  the  opinion, 
that  this  band  of  Latins,  commanded  by  Tancred, 
the  relative  of  Bohemond,  had  been  despatclied  by 
the  latter  to  their  assistance.  These'men,  therefore, 
etood  still,  and  made  no  attempt  to  guide  or  direct 
the  popular  efforts  of  such  as  inclined  to  attack  these 
unexnectLic  ^isilers;  in  which  purpose,  therefore,  no 


'  very  great  party  were  united,  while  the  majority 
were  willing  enough  to  find  an  apology  for  remain- 
ing quiet. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Emperor,  from  his  palace  oi 
Blacquernal,  observed  what  passed  upon  the  straits, 
and  beheld  his  navy  from  Lemnos  totally  foiled  in 
their  attempt,  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire,  to  check 
the  intended  passage  of  Tancred  and  his  men.  He 
had  no  sooner  seen  the  leading  ship  of  this  squadron 
begin  to  beacon  the  darkness  with  its  own  f.re,  than 
the  Emperor  formed  a  secret  resolution  to  disown  the 
unfortunate  Admiral,  and  make  peace  with  the  Latins, 
if  that  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  by  sending 
them  his  head.  He  had  hardly,  therefore,  seen  the 
flames  burst  forth,  and  the  rest  of  the  vessels  retrea' 
from  their  moorings,  than  in  his  own  mind,  the  doom 
of  the  unfortunate  Phraortes,  for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  Admiral,  was  signed  and  sealed. 

Achilles  Tatius,  at  the  same  instant,  determining  to 
keep  a  close  eye  upon  the  Emf'eror  at  this  important 
crisis,  came  precipitately  into  the  palace,  widi  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  alarm. 

"  My  Lord  ! — my  Imperial  Lord  !  I  am  unhappy  to 
be  the  messenger  of  such  unlucky  news ;  but  the 
Latins  have  in  great  numbers  succeeded  in  cro&sing 
the  strait  from  Scutari.  The  Lemnos  squadron  en- 
deavoured to  stop  them,  as  was  last  night  deterniinc-d 
upon  in  the  Imperial  Council  of  War.  By  a  heavy 
discharge  of  the  Greek  fire,  one  or  two  of  the  cru- 
sader's vessels  were  consumed,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  pushed  on  their  course,  burnt  the 
leading  ship  of  the  unfortunate  Phraortes,  and  it  is 
strongly  reported  he  has  himself  perished,  with  almost 
all  his  men.  The  rest  have  cut  their  cables,  and 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont." 

"And  you,  Achilles  Tatius,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"with  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  now  bring  me 
this  melancholy  news,  at  a  period  so  late  when  I 
cannot  amend  the  consequences  ?" 

"Under  favour,  most  gracious  Emperor,"  replied 
the  conspirator,  not  without  colouring  and  stammer- 
ing, "such  was  not  my  intention-;!  had  hoped  to 
submit  a  plan,  by  which  I  might  easily  have  prepared 
the  way  for  correcting  this  little  error." 

"Well,  your  plan,  sir?"  said  the  Emperor  drj-ly. 

"With  your  sacred  Majesty's  leave,"  said  theAco-  ] 
lyte,  "1  would  myself  have  undertaken  instantly  to  i 
lead  against  this  Tancred  and  his  Italians  the  battle- 
axes  of  the  faithful  Varangian  guard,  who  will  make 
no  more  account  of  the  small  number  of  Franks 
who  have  come  ashore,  than  the  farmer  holds  of  the 
hordes  of  rats  and  mice,  and  such  like  mischievous 
vermin  ^^ho  have  harboured  in  his  granaries." 

"And  what  mean  you,"  said  the  Emperor,  "that 
I  am  to  do,  w-hile  my  Anglo-Saxons  fight  for  my 
sake?" 

"Your  Majesty,"  replied  Achilles,  not  exactly  satis- 
fied with  the  dry  and  caustic  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  addressed  him,  "  may  put  yourself  at  the 
head  of  the  Immortal  cohorts  of  Constantinople; 
and  I  am  your  security,  that  you  may  either  perfect 
the  victory  over  the  Latins,  or  at  least  redeem  the 
most  distant  chance  of  a  defeat,  by  advancing  at  the 
head  of  this  choice  body  of  domestic  troops,  should 
the  day  appear  doubtful." 

"You,  yourself,  Achilles  Tatius,"  returned  the  Em- 
peror, "have  repeatedly  assured  us,  that  these  Im- 
mortals retain  a  perverse  attachment  to  our  rebel 
Ursel.  How  is  it,  then,  you  would  have  us  intrust 
our  defence  to  these  bands,  when  we  have  engaged 
our  valiant  Varangians  in  the  proposed  conflict  with 
the  flower  of  the  western  army?— Did  you  think  of 
this  risk.  Sir  Follower?" 

Achilles  Tatius,  much  alarmed  at  an  intim.Ttion 
indicative  of  his  purpose  being  known,  answered, 
"  that  in  his  haste  he  had  been  more  anxious  to 
recommend  the  plan  which  should  expose  his  own 
person  to  the  greater  danger,  than  that  pcrhajss 
which  was  most  attended  witn  personal  eaiety  tc 
his  Imperial  Master." 

"I  thank  yoti  for  so  doing,"  said  t.\e  Emperor' 
"you  have  anticipated  my  wishes,  though  it  is  net 
in  mv  power  at  present  to  follow  the  advite  you  hart 
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fiven  me.  I  wouiJ  liave  oeen  well  contented,  un- 
ouhlwlly,  had  these  Latins  measured  llieir  way  over 
the  strait  auain,  as  siiKttesied  by  last  night's  council ; 
but  since  tliejr  have  arrived,  and  stand  embattled  on 
our  shores,  it  is  better  that  we  pay  them  with  money 
and  with  spoil,  than  with  the  lives  of  our  gallant 
Fub.jeets.  We  cannot,  after  all,  believe  that  they 
come  with  any  serious  intention  of  doing  us  injury; 
it  is  but  the  insane  desire  of  witnessing  feats  of  battle 
and  single  combat,  which  is  to  them  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils,  that  can  have  impelled  them  to  this 
partial  counterrnarch.  I  impose  upon  you,  Achilles 
''^Ttius,  combining  the  Protospathaire  in  the  same 
commission  with  you,  the  duty  of  riding  up  to  yonder 
standard,  and  learning  of  their  chief,  called  the  Prince 
Taiicred,  if  he  is  there  in  person,  the  purpose  of  his 
return,  and  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  debate  with 
Phraortes  and  the  Lemnos  squadron.  If  they  send 
us  any  reasonable  e.xcuse,  we  shall  not  be  averse  to 
receive  it  at  their  hands,;  for  we  have  not  made  so 
many  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  to 
break  forth  into  war,  if,  after  all,  so  great  an  evil 
can  be  avoided.  Thou  wilt  receive,  therefore,  with  a 
candid  and  complacent  mind,  such  apologies  as  they 
may  inchne  to  bring  forward;  and,  be  assured,  that 
die  sight  of  this  puppet-show  of  a  b.ngle  combat, 
will  be  enough  of  itself  to  banish  every  other  consi- 
deration from  the  reflection  of  these  giddy  crusaders." 

A  knock  was  at  this  moment  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  Emperor's  apartment ;  and  upon  the  word  being 
given  to  enter,  tne  Protospathaire  mnde  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  ancient 
Roman-fashioned  armour.  Tne  want  of  a  visor  left 
his  countenance  entirely  visible;  which,  pale  and 
anxious  as  it  was,  did  not  well  become  the  martial 
crest  and  dancing  plume  with  vvhich  it  was  deco- 
rated. He  received  the  commission  already  men- 
tioned with  the  less  alacrity,  because  the  Acolyte 
was  added  to  him  as  his  colleague;  for,  as  the 
reader  may  have  observed,  these  two  officers  vvere 
of  separate  factions  in  ttie  army,  and  on  indifferent 
terms  with  each  other.  Neither  did  the  Acolyte 
consider  his  being  uniteJ  in  commission  with  the 
Protospathaire,  as  a  mark  either  of  the  Emperor's 
confidence,  or  of  his  own  safety.  He  was,  however, 
in  the  mean  time,  in  the  Blacquernal,  where  the 
slaves  of  the  interior  made  not  the  least  hesitation, 
when  ordered  to  execute  any  officer  of  the  court. 
The  two  generals  had,  therefore,  no  other  alterna- 
tive, than  that  which  is  allowed  to  two  greyhounds 
who  are  reluctantly  coupled  togr iher.  The  hope  of 
Achilles  Tatius  was,  that  he  micnt  get  safely  through 
his  mission  to  Tancred,  after  which  lie  thought  the 
successful  explosion  of  the  conspirac"  might  take 
place  and  have  its  course,  either  as  a  matter  desired 
and  countenanced  by  those  Latins,  or  passed  over 
as_  a  thing  in  which  they  took  no  interest  on  either 
side. 

By  the  parting  order  of  the  Emperor,  they  were 
to  mount  on  horseback  at  the  sounding  of  the  great 
Varangian  trumpet,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
those  Anglo-Saxon  guards  in  the  court-yard  of  their 
barrack,  and  await  the  Empei^r's  further  orders. 

There  was  something  in  this  arrangement  which 
pres.sed  hard  on  the  conscience  of  Achilles  Tatius, 
yet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  justify  his  apprehensions  to 
himself,  unless  from  a  conscious  feeling  of  his  own 
guilt.  He  felt,  however,  that  in  being  detained, 
under  pretence  of  an  honourable  mission,  at  the 
head  of  the  Varangians,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
hberty  of  disposing  of  himself,  by  which  he  had 
hoped  to  communicate  with  the  Caesar  and  Here- 
ward,  whom  he  reckoned  upon  as  his  active  accom- 
plices, not  knowing  that  the  first  was  at  this  mo- 
ment a  prisoner  in  the  Blaciiuernal,  where  Alexius 
had  a -rested  him  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empress, 
and  that  the  second  was  the  most  important  support 
of  Comneiius  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day. 

When  the  gigantic  trumpet  of  the  Varangian  guards 
stnt  lorth  its  deep  signal  through  the  city,  the  Pro- 
tospathaire hurried  Achilles  along  with  him  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Varawgians,  and  on  the  way  said 
to  him,  in  an  easy  and  indifferent  tone,  "As  the 
Eiuperor  is  in  the  field  in  perso'i   you,  his  represen- 


tative, or  Follower,  will  of  course  transmit  rio  order 
to  the  body-guard,  except  such  as  shall  receive  their 
origin  from  himself,  so  that  you  will  consider  your 
autnority  as  this  day  suspended." 

"I  regret,"  said  Achilles,  "  that  there  should  have 
seemed  any  cause  for  such  precautions  ;  I  had  hoped 
my  own  truth  and  fidelity— but — I  am  obsequious  to 
his  Imperial  pleasure  in  all  things." 

"Such  are  his  orders,"  said  the  other  9fficer,  "and 
you  know  under  what  penalty  obedience  is  enforced." 

"If  I  did  not,"  said  Achilles,  "the  coniposition  of 
this  body  of  guards  would  remind  me,  since  it  com- 
prehends not  only  great  part  of  those  Varangians, 
who  are  the  immediate  defenders  of  the  Eniperor'a 
throne,  but  those  slaves  of  the  interior,  who  are  the 
executioners  of  his  pleasure." 

To  this  the  Protospathaire  returned  no  answer, 
while  the  more  closely  the  Acolyte  looked  upon  the 
guard  which  attended,  to  the  unusual  number  of 
nearly  three  thousand  inen,  the  more  had  he  reason 
to  believe  that  he  might  esteem  himself  fortunate, 
if,  by  the  intervention  of  either  the  Caesar,  Agelastes, 
or  Hcreward,  he  could  pass  to  the  conspirators  a 
signal  to  suspend  the  intended  explosion,  whicli 
seemed  to  be  provided  against  by  the  Emperor  with 
unusual  caution.  He  would  have  given  the  full 
dream  of  empire,  with  which  he  had  been  for  a  short 
time  lulled  asleep,  to  have  seen  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
azure  plume  of  Nicephonis,  the  white  mantle  of  the 
philosopher,  or  even  a  glimmer  of  Hereward's  bat- 
tle-axe. No  such  objects  could  be  seen  any  where, 
and  not  a  little  was  the  faithless  Follow;er  displeased 
to  see  that  whichever  way  he  turned  his  eyes,  those 
of  the  Protospathaire,  but  especially  of  the  trusty  do- 
mestic officers  of  the  empire,  seemed  to  follow  and 
watch  their  occupation. 

Amidst  the  numerous  soldiers  wliom  he  saw  on 
all  sides,  his  eye  did  not  recognise  a  single  man  with 
whom  he  could  exchanae  a  friendly  or  confidential 
glance,  and  he  stood  in  all  that  agony  of  ter-ror,  which 
IS  rendered  the  more  discomfiting,  because  the  traitor 
is  conscious  that,  beset  by  various  foes,  his  own 
fears  are  the  most  likely  of  all  to  betray  him.  In- 
ternally, as  the  danger  seemed  to  increase,  and  as 
his  alarmed  imagination  attempted  to  discern  new 
reasons  for  it,  he  could  only  conclude  that  either  one 
of  the  three  principal  conspirators,  or  at  least  soma 
of  the  inferiors,  had  turned  informers ;  and  his  doubt 
was,  whether  he  should  not  screen  his  own  share  of 
what  had  been  premeditated,  by  flinging  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  making  a  full  con- 
fession. But  still  the  fear  of  being  premature  in  hav- 
ing recourse  to  such  a  base  means  of  saving  himseltj 
joined  to  the  absence  of  the  F'.mperor,  united  to  keep 
within  his  lips  a  secret,  which  concerned  not  on!y 
all  his  future  fortunes,  but  life  itself.  He  was  in  the 
mean  time,  therefore,  plunged  as  it  were,  in  a  sea  of 
trouble  and  uncertainty,  while  the  specks  of  land, 
which  seemed  to  promise  him  refuge,  were  distant, 
dimly  seen,  and  extremely  ditficult  of  attainment. 


CHAPTER    XX XL 

To-morrow— oh,  tlial's  suddpii !  Spare  him,  spare  liim  j 
He's  not  prepared  lo  die.— Shakspeaee. 

At  the  moment  when  Achilles  Tatius,  with  a  fee.- 
ing  of  much  in.security,  awaited  the  unwinding  of  tha 
perilous  skein  of  state  politics,  a  private  council  of 
the  Imperial  family  was  held  in  the  hall  termed  tha 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  repeatedly  disting-jished  an 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena 
was  wont  to  make  her  evening  recitations  to  those 
\\ho  were  permitted  the  honour  of  hearing  prelec 
tions  of  her  history.  The  council  consisted  of  the 
Empress  Irene,  the  Princess  herself,  and  the  Empe- 
ror, with  the  Patriarch  of  ll:e  Greek  church,  as  a 
sort  of  mediator  between  a  course  of  severity  and  a 
dangerous  degree  of  lenity. 

"Tell  not  me,  Irene,"  said  the  Emperor,  "of  ino 
fine  things  attached  to  the  praise  of  mercy.  Here 
have  I  sacrificed  my  just  revenge  over  my  rival  Ur- 
sel,  and  what  good  do  I  obtain  by  it  7  V\  by,  t.ic 
old  obstinate  man,  instead  of  being  tractable,  and 
sensible  of  the  generosity  which  'las  spared  his  life 
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and  eyes,  can  be  with  difRrulty  brought  to  exeri  i 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Pri.nce  to  whom  he  owes 
•.licni.  I  used  to  think  tliat  eyesight  and  the  breath 
of  Hfe  were  things  which  one  would  preserve  at  any 
sacrifice;  but.  on  tiie  contrary,  I  now  believe  men 
vahie  them  hke  mere  toys.  Talk  not  to  me,  there- 
fo'-e,  of  the  gratitude  to  be  excited  by  saving  this 
ungrateful  cub;  and  Ijelieve  me,  girl,"  turning  to 
Anna,  "  that  not  on.ly  will  all  my  subjects,  should  I 
follow  your  advice,  laugh  at  me  for  sparing  a  man 
so  precletermined  to  work  my  ruin,  but  even  thou 
thyself  will  be  the  first  to  upbraid  me  with  the  foolish 
kindness  thou  art  now  so  an.xLous  to  extort  from 
me." 

"  Your  Imperial  pleasure,  then,"  said  the  Patri- 
arch, "is  fi.xed,  that  your  unfortunate  son-in-law 
shall  suffer  death  for  his  accession  to  this  conspi- 
racy, deluded  by  that  heathen  villain  Agelastes,  and 
the' traitorous  Achilles  Tatius?" 

"  Such  is  my  purpose,"  said  the  Emperor;  "and 
in  evidynce  that  I  mean  not  again  to  pass  over  a 
sentence  of  this  kind  with  a  seeming  e.xecution  only, 
as  in  the  caseof  Ursel,  this  ungrateful  traitor  of  ours 
siiall  l3e  led  from  the  top  of  the  staircase,  or  ladder 
of  Acheron,  as  it  is  called,  through  the  large  cham- 
ber named  the  Hall  of  .Judgment,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  are  arranged  the  apparatus  for  execution, 
by  which  I  swear" 

"Swear  not  at  all!"  said  the  Patriarch  ;  "I  for- 
bid thee,  in  the  name  of  that  Heaven  whose  voice 
(tliougli  unworthy)  speaks  in  my  person,  to  quench 
the  smoking  flax,  or  destroy  the  sHght  hope  which 
there  may  remain,  that  you  may  finally  be  persuaded 
to  alter  your  purpose  respecting  your  misguided  son- 
in-law,  within  the  space  allotted  to  him  to  sue  for 
your  mercy.  Remember,  I  pray  you,  the  remorse  of 
fconstantme." 

"What  means  your  reverence?"  said  Irene. 

"  A  trifle,"  repfied  the  Emperor,  "  not  worthy  be- 
inET  quoted  from  such  a  mouth  as  the  Pairiarch's, 
beins,  as  it  probably  is,  a  relic  of  paganism." 

"What  is  hi"  exclaimed  the  females  anxiously, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  which  might 
strengthen  their  side  of  the  argument,  and  some- 
tliing  moved,  perhaps,  by  curiosity,  a  motive  which 
seldom  slumbers  in  a  female  bosom,  even  when  the 
stronger  passions  are  in  arms. 

"  The  Patriarch  will  tell  you,"  answered  Alexius, 
"since  you  must  needs  know;  though,  I  promise 
you,  you  will  not  receive  any  assistance  in  your 
argument  from  a  silly  legendary  tale." 

"Hearit,  however,"  said  the  Patriarch;  "for  though 
it  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  time,  and  sometimes  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  period  when  heathenism  predomi- 
nated, it  is  no  less  true,  than  it  was  a  vow  made 
and  registered  in  the  chancery  of  the  rightful  Deity, 
by  an  Emperor  of  Greece." 

"  What  I  am  now  to  relate  to  you,"  continued  he, 
"is,  in  truth,  a  tale  not  only  of  a  Christian  Emperor, 
but  of  him  who  made  the  whole  empire  Christian  ; 
and  of  that  very  Constantine,  who  was  also  the  first 
who  declared  Constantinople  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  This  hero,  remarkable  alike  for  his 
zeal  for  religion,  and  for  his  warlike  achievements, 
was  crowned  by  Heaven  with  repeated  victory,  and 
with  all  manner  of  blessings,  eave  that  unity  in  his 
faniily  which  wise  men  are  most  ambitious  to  pos- 
S(;ss.  Not  only  was  the  blessing  of  concord  among 
brethren  denied  to  the  family  of  this  triumphant  Em- 
peror, but  a  deserving  son,  of  mature  age,  who  had 
been  supposed  to  aspire  to  share  the  throne  with  his 
father,  was  suddenly,  anil  at  midnight,  called  upon 
tc  enter  his  defence  against  a  capital  charge  of  trea- 
son. Vou  will  readilv*  excuse  my  referring  to  the 
arts  by  which  the  son  was  rendered  guilty  in  the 
o  say,  th; 
to  the  g 
stepmother,  Fausta,  and  that  he  disdained  to  excul- 
(.ate  himself  from  a  c'uarge  so  gross  and  so  erroneous. 
It  is  said,  that  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  was  kept  up 
against  his  sim  by  the  sycophants  who  called  upon 
Constantine  to  observe  that  the  cuh)rit  disdained 
even  10  supplicate  for  mercy,  or  vindicate  his  inno- 
eflfiCe  froir  so  foul  a  charge. 


eyes  of  the  lather.     Be  it  enough  to  say,  that  the  uii- 
fortunate  young  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  guilt  of  his 


"  But  the  death-blow  had  no  sootier  struckthe  in- 
nocent youth,  than  his  father  obtained  proof  of  the 
rashnt'ss  witn  which  he  had  acted.  He  had  at  tins 
period  been  engaged  in  construciing  the  subterranean 
parts  of  the  Blacquernal  palace,  which  his  remorse 
appointed  to  contain  a  record  of  his  paternal  grief  and 
I'ontrition.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase,  cyilcil 
the  Pit  of  Acheron,  he  caused  to  he  constructcl  a 
large  chamber,  still  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  fir 
the  purpose  of  execution.  A  passage  through  nr. 
archway  in  the  upper  wall  leads  fiom  the  h:dl  to  the 
place  of  misery,  where  the  axe,  or  other  engine,  is 
disposed  for  the  execution  of  state  prisoners  of  conse- 
quence. Over  this  archway  was  placed  a  species  of 
marble  altar,  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Crispus — the  materials  were  gold,  and  it  bore 
the  meinorable   inscription,  To  my    son,   whom   I 

RASHLY  CONDEMNED,  AND  TOO  H.^STILY  EXECUTED. 

When  constructing  this  passage,  Constantine  made 
a  vow,  that  he  himself  and  his  posterity,  being  reign- 
ing Emperors,  would  stand  beside  the  statue  of 
Cinspus,  at  the  time  when  any  individual  of  then 
family  should  be  led  to  execution,  and  before  they 
suHered  him  to  pass  from  the  Hall  of  .ludginent  to 
the  Chamber  of  Death,  that  they  should^  themsulves 
be  personally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charge 
under  which  he  suffered. 

"Time  rolled  on— the  memory  of  Constantine  was 
remembered  almost  like  that  of  a  saint,  and  the  re- 
spect paid  to  it  threw  into  shadow  the  anecdote  of 
his  son's  death.  The  exigencies  of  the  state  rendered 
it  difficult  to  keep  so  large  a  sum  in  specie  invested  in 
a  statue,  which  called  to  mind  the  unpleasant  fail- 
ings of  so  great  a  man.  Your  Imperial  Highness'a 
predecessors  applied  the  metal  vvhich  formed  the 
statue  to  support  the  Turi<ish  wars;  and  the  re- 
morse and  penance  of  Constantine  died  away  in  the 
obscure  tradition  of  the  chuich  or  of  the  palace.  Still, 
however,  unless  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  strong 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  should  give  it  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  yon  will  hardly  achieve  what  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  of  your  predecessors,  unless 
you  give  this  unfortunate  criminal,  being  so  near  a 
relation  of  your  own,  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his 
cause  before  passing  by  the  altar  of  refijgc  ;  being  the 
name  which  is  commonly  given  to  the  monument  of 
the  unfortunate  Crispus.  son  of  Constantine,  altliough 
now  deprived  both  of  the  golden  letters  which  com- 
posed the  inscription,  and  the  golden  image  which 
represented  the  ro/al  sufferer." 

A  mournfiil  strain  of  music  was  now  heard  to  as- 
cend the  stair  so  often  mentioned. 

"If  I  must  hear  the  Cmsar  Nicephorus  Briennius, 
ere  he  pass  the  altar  of  refuge,  there  must  be  no  loss 
of  time,"  said  the  Emperor;  "for  these  melancholy 
sounds  announce  that  he  has  already  approached  the 
Hall  of  .Judgment." 

Both  the  Imperial  ladies  began  instantly,  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  to  deprecate  the  execution  of  the 
Cresar's  doom,  and  to  conjure  Alexius,  as  he  hoped 
for  quiet  in  liis  household,  and  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  his  wife  and  daughter,  that  he  would  listen  to 
their  entreaties  in  behalf  of  an  unfortimate  man,  who 
had  been  seduced  into  guilt,  but  not  from  his  heart. 

"  I  will  at  least  see  him,"  said  the  Euiperor,  "  and 
the  holy  vow  of  Constantine  shall  he  in  the  presi.nt 
instance  strictly  observed.  But  remember,  you  fool- 
ish women,  that  the  state  of  Crispus  and  the  present 
Cnesar,  is  as  dif!i2rent  as  guilt  from  innocence,  and 
that  their  fates,  therefore,  niay  be  justly  decided  U()on 
opposite  principles,  and  with  opposite  results.  But  I 
will  confront  this  criminal ;  and  you,  Patriarch,  may 
be  present  to  render  what  help  is  in  your  power  to  a 
dying  man  ;  for  you,  the  wife  and  mother  of  th.e  trai- 
tor, you  will,  methinks,  do  well  to  retire  to  the  church, 
and  prav  God  for  the  sou!  of  the  deceased,  rather  than 
disturb  his  last  moments  with  unavailing  lamenta- 
tions." 

"  Alexius,"  said  the  Empress  Irene,  "  I  beseech  you 
to  be  contented  ;  be  assured  that  we  will  not  leave 
yon  in  this  dogged  humour  of  blood-shedding,  lesi  you 
make  such  materials  for  history  as  arc  fitter  for  the 
time  of  .\ero  than  of  Constantine." 

The  Emperor,  without  reply,  led  *.he  way  into  the 
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Ha!!  of  .Judgment,  wlieie  a  miioli  stronger  liglu  than 
usual  was  already  shining  up  the  stair  of  Acheron, 
fioni  which  were  heard  lo  sound,  by  sullen  and  inter- 
mitted fits,  the  peiiiiential  psalms  which  tlie  Greek 
c.'inrcli  has  appointed  to  be  sung  at  executions. 
I'wenty  mute  slaves,  the  pale  colour  of  whose  turbans 
gave  a  ghastly  look  to  the  withered  cast  of  their  fea- 
tures, and  the  glaring  whileness  of  their  eyeballs, 
ascended  two  by  two,  as  it  were  from  the  bowels  of 
t'ue  earth,  each  of  them  bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked 
sabre,  and  in  the  other  a  light"d  torch.  After  these 
came  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus  ;  his  looks  were 
those  of  a  man  half-dead  from  lli».  terror  of  iinmedi- 
.ate  di.«!sohition,  and  what  he  possessed  of  remaining 
iiiteniion,  was  turned  successively  to  two  black-stoled 
monks,  v.dio  were  anxiously  repeating  religious  pas- 
sages to  him  alternately  from  the  Greek  scripture, 
and  the  form  of  devotion  adopted  by  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  The  Caesar's  dress  also  co.Tes- 
ponded  to  his  mournful  fortunes  :  His  legs  and  arms 
were  bare,  and  a  simple  while  tunic,  the  neck  of 
which  was  already  open,  showed  that  he  had  as- 
sumed the  garments  which  were  to  serve  liis  last 
turn.  A  tall  muscular  Nnbiari  slave,  who  considered 
himself  obviously  as  the  principal  person  in  the  pro- 
cession, bore  on  his  shoulder  a  large  heavy  heads- 
man's axe,  and,  like  a  demon  wailing  on  a  sorcerer, 
stalked  step  for  step  afierhis  victim.  The  rear  of  the 
procession  was  closed  by  a  band  of  four  priests,  each 
of  whom  chanted  from  time  to  time  the  devotional 
psalm  which  was  thundered  forth  on  the  occasion ; 
and  another  of  slaves,  armed  with  bows  and  quivers, 
and  with  lances,  to  resist  any  attempt  at  rescue,  if 
such  should  be  offered. 

It  would  have  required  a  harder  heart  than  ".hat  of 
the  unlucky  Princess  to  have  resisted  this  gloomy  ap- 
paratus of  fear  and  sorrow,  surrounding,  at  the  same 
tiiue  directed  against,  a  beloved  object,  the  lover  of 
lier  youth,  and  die  husband  of  her  bosom,  within  a 
few  minutes  of  the  tei;mination  of  Ids  mortal  career. 

As  the  mournful  train  approached  towards  the  altar 
of  refuge,  half-encircled  as  it  now  was  by  the  two 
great  and  expanded  arms  which  projected  from  the 
wall,  the  Emperor,  who  stood  directly  in  the  passage, 
threw  upon  the  flame  o<"  the  altar  some  chips  of  aro- 
matic wood,  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine,  which,  leaping 
at  once  into  a  blaze,  illuminated  the  doleful  proces- 
sion, the  figure  of  the  principal  culprit,  and  the  slaves, 
who  had  mosi  of  them  extinguished  their  flambeaux 
so  soon  as  tliey  had  served  the  purpose  of  lighting 
them  up  the  staircase. 

The  sudden  light  s|)read  from  the  altar  failed  not  to 
make  the  Emperor  and  the  Princesses  visible  to  the 
mournful  group  which  approached  through  the  hall. 
Ail  halted— all  were  silent.  It  was  a  nieeting,  as  the 
Princess  has  expressed  herself  in  her  historical  work, 
such  as  took  place  betwixt  Ulysses  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other  world,  who,  when  they  tasted  of  the 
blood  of  his  sacrifices,  recognised  him  indeed,  but 
with  empty  lamentations,  and  gestures  feeble  and 
shadowy.  The  hynm  of  contrition  sunk  also  into 
silence  ;  and,  of  the  whole  group,  the  only  figure  ren- 
dered more  distinct,  was  the  gigantic  executioner, 
whose  high  and  furrowed  forenead,  as  well  as  the 
broad  steel  of  his  axe,  caught  and  reflected  back  the 
bright  gleam  from  the  altar.  Alexius  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  the  silence  which  ensued,  lest  it 
should  give  the  intercessors  for  the  prisoner  an  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  their  entreaties. 

"Nicephorus  Briennius,"  he  said,  with  a  voice 
wliich,  although  generally  interrupted  by  a  slight  hesi- 
tation, which  procured  hiin,  among  his  enemies,  tlie 
nickname  of  the  Stutterer,  yet,  upon  important  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  was  so  judiciously  tuned  and 
balanced  in  its  sentences,  that  no  such  defect  was  at 
all  visible — "Nicephorus  Briennius,"  he  said,  "late 
Cffisar,  the  lawful  doom  hath  been  spoken,  that, 
having  conspired  against  the  life  of  thy  rightful  sove- 
reign and  aflectionate  father,  Alexius  Cornnenus,  thou 
shall  sutler  the  appropriate  sentence,  by  having  thy 
head  struck  from  thy  body.  Here,  therefore,  at  the 
last  altar  of  refuge,  I  meet  thee,  according  to  tne  vow 
of  the  immortal  Constandne,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
manding whether  thou  hast  any  thing  to  allege  why 
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this  doom  should  not  be  executed  7  Even  at  thia 
eleventh  hour,  thy  tongue  is  unloosed  to  speak  with 
freedom  what  may  concern  thy  life.  All  is  prepared 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Look  forward  beyond 
yon  archway— the  block  is  fixed.  Look  behind  thee, 
thou  see'st  the  axe  already  sharpened — thy  place  for 
good  or  evil  in  the  next  world  is  already  deiermined — 
time  flies— eternity  approaches.  If  thou  hast  auglit 
to  say,  speak  it  freely— if  naught,  confess  the  justice 
of  thy  sentence,  and  pass  on  to  death." 

The  Emperor  commenced  this  oration,  with  those 
looks  described  by  his  daughter  as  so  piercing,  that 
they  dnz'/led  like  lightning,  and  his  periods,  if  not  pre- 
cisely flowing  like  burning  lava,  were  yet  the  accents 
of  a  man  having  the  power  of  absolute  conmiand,  and 
as  such  produced  an  effect  not  only  on  the  criminal, 
but  also  upon  the  Prince  himself,  who.se  watery  eyes 
and  faltering  voice  acknowledged  his  sense  and  feel- 
ing of  the  fatal  import  of  the  present  moment. 

Rousing  himself  lo  the  conclusion  of  what  he  had 
commenced,  the  Emperor  again  demanded  whether 
the  prisoner  had  any  thing  lo  say  in  his  own  defence. 

Nicephorus  was  not  one  of  those  hardened  crimi 
nals  who  mav  be  terrned  the  very  prodigies  of  history, 
from  the  coolness  with  which  they  contemplated  the 
consummation  of  their  crimes,  whether  in  their  own 
punishment,  or  the  misfortunes  of  others.  "I  have 
been  tempted,"  he  said,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "  and 
I  have  fallen.  I  have  nothing  to  allege  in  excuse  ot 
my  folly  and  ingratitude  ;  but  I  stand  prepared  to  die 
to  expiate  my  guilt."  A  deep  sigh,  almost  amounting 
to  a  scream,  was  here  heard,  close  behind  the  Empe- 
ror, and  its  cause  assigned  by  the  sudden  exclamation 
of  Irene, — "  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  your  daughter  is 
gone!"  And  in  fact  Anna  Comnena  had  sunk  into 
her  mother's  arms  without  either  sense  or  motion. 
The  father's  attention  was  instantly  called  to  support 
his  swooning  child,  while  the  unhappy  husband  strove 
with  the  guards  to  be  permitted  to  go  lo  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife.  "  Give  me  but  five  minutes  of  that 
time  which  the  law  has  abridged— let  my  efforts  but 
assist  in  recalling  her  to  a  life  which  should  be  as 
long  as  her  virtues  and  her  talents  deserve ;  and  then 
let  me  die  at  her  feet,  for  I  ca:re  not  to  go  an  inch 
beyond." 

The  Emperor,  who  in  fact  had  been  more  asto- 
nished at  the  boldness  and  rashness  of  Nicephorus, 
than  alarmed  by  his  power,  considered  him  as  a  man 
rather  misled  than  misleading  others,  and  felt,  there- 
fore, the  full  effect  of  this  last  interview.  He  was, 
besides,  not  naturally  cruel,  where  severities  were  to 
be  enforced  under  his  own  eye. 

"The  divine  and  immortal  Constantine,"  he  said, 
"did  not,  I  am  persuaded,  subject  his  descendants  to 
this  severe  trial,  in  order  further  to  search  out  the  in- 
nocence of  the  criminals,  but  rather  to  give  to  those 
who  came  after  hini  an  opportunity  of  generously  for- 
giving a  crime  which  could  not,  without  pardon,  the 
express  pardon  of  the  Prince,  escape  without  punish- 
ment. I  rejoice  that  I  am  born  of  the  willow  rather 
than  of  the  oak,  and  I  acknowledf^e  my  weakness, 
that  not  even  the  safety  of  my  own  life,  or  resentment 
of  this  unhappy  man's  treasonable  machinations, 
have  the  same  effect  with  me  as  the  tears  of  my  wife 
and  the  swooning  of  my  daughter.  Rise  up,  Nice- 
phorus Briennius,  freely  pardoned,  and  restored  even 
to  the  rank  of  Cassar.  We  will  direct  thy  pardon  to 
be  m-ade  out  by  the  great  Logothete,  and  sealed  with 
the  golden  bull.  For  fonr-and-twenly  hours  thou 
art  a  prisoner,  until  an  arrangement  is  made  for  pre- 
serving the  public  peace.  Mean  while,  thou  wilt  re- 
main under  the  charge  of  the  Patriarch,  who  will  be 
answerable  for  thy  forthcoming. — Daughter  and  wife, 
you  must  now  go  hence  to  your  own  apartment;  a 
future  time  will  come,  during  which  you  may  have 
enough  of  weeping  and  embracing,  mourning  and  re- 
joicing. Prav  Heaven  that  I,  who,  having  been 
trained  on  till  I  have  sacrificed  justice  and  true  pohcy 
to  uxorious  compassion  and  paternal  tenderness  of 
neart,  may  not  have  cause  at  last  for  grieving  in 
good  earnest  for  all  the  events  of  this  miscellaneou* 
drama." 

The  pardoned  Caesar,  who  endeavoured  to  regulate 
his  ideas  according  to  this  unexpected  change,  fouin* 
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t  as  difRcult  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  reality  of  his 
situation  as  Ursel  to  the  face  of  nature,  afier  having 
oeeii  long  deprived  of  enjoying  it ;  so  much  do  the 
dizziness  and  confusion  of  ideas,  occasioned  by  moral 
and  physical  craises  of  surprise  and  terror,  resemble 
,each  other  in  their  effects  on  the  understandina. 

At  length  he  stammered  forth  -^  request  that  he 
mightbepermitted  togo  to  the  field  will)  the  Emperor, 
and  divert,  by  the  interposition  of  his  own  body,  the 
traitorous  blows  which  some  desperate  man  might 
aim  against  that  of  his  Prince,  in  a  day  which  was 
too  likely  to  be  one  of  danger  and  bloodshed. 

"  Hold  there  !"  said  Alexius  Comnenus ; — "we  will 
not  begin  thy  newly-redeeined  life  by  renewed  doubts 
of  thine  allegiance;  vet  it  is  but  fitting  to  remind 
thee,  that  thou  art  still  the  nominal  and  ostensible 
head  of  those  who  expect  to  take  a  part  in  this  day's 
insurrection,  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  trust 
;ts  pacification  to  others  than  to  thee.  Go,  sir,  com- 
pare notes  with  the  Patriarch,  and  merit  your  par- 


and  right  to  dispose  of  her,  was  less  questionable; 
but  even  then  it  was  something  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Princess  born  in  the  purrde — an  aiahoresa 
besides,  and  giver  of  immortality— to  be  without  her 
own  consent,  thrown,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  now  ol 
one  suitor,  now  of  another,  however  mean  orciisgust- 
ing,  whose  aUiance  could  for  the  time  bent-fit  tho 
Enipercr.  The  consequence  of  these  moody  reflec- 
tions was,  that  Anna  Comnena  deeply  toiled'in  spirit 
tor  the  discovery  of  some  means  by  wliich  she  might 
assert  her  sullied  dignity,  and  various  were  the  expe- 
dients which  she  revolved. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

But  mo-.v  tbe  haiw(  of  fate  is  on  the  curtain, 
And  brings  the  scene  to  lignt.— Cob  Sebaslian. 

The  gigantic  trumpet  of  the  Varangians  sounded  its 
J. —  — >,„   ......   ...^  .  ........^. .,„..„  ...^...  .,„.,,  f.„.- I  loiidest   note  of  march,   and  the  squadrons  of  the 

don  by  confessing  to  him  any  traitorous  intentions  ^  faithful  guards,  sheathed  in  complete  mail,  and  enclos- 
concerning  this  foul  conspiracy  with  which  we  may  |  ing  in  their  centre  the  person  of  their  Imperial  master, 


be  as  yet  unacquainted. — Daughter  and  wife,  fare 
well  I  I  must  now  depart  for  the  hsts,  where  I  have 
to  speak  with  the  traitor  Achilles  Tatius  and  the 
heathenish  infidel  Agelastes,  if  he  still  lives,  but  of 
whose  providential  death  I  hcara  confirmed  rumour." 

"Yet  do  not  go,  my  dearest  father  !"  said  the  Prin- 
cess; "  but  let  me  rather  go  to  encourage  the  loyal 
subjects  in  your  behalf.  The  extreme  kindness  which 
you  have  extended  towards  my  guiltv  husband,  con- 
vinces me  of  the  extent  of  your  affection  towards 
your  unwoi;thy  daughter,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice  which  you  have  made  to  her  almost  childish 
affection  for  an  ungrateful  man,  who  put  your  life  in 
danger." 

"  That  is  to  say,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor, 
smiling.  "  that  the  pardon  of  your  husband  is  a  boon 
which  has  lost  its  merit  when  it  is  granted  7  Take 
my  advice,  Anna,  and  think  otherwise;  wives  and 
their  husbands  ought  in  prudence  to  forget  their  of- 
fences towards  each  other  as  .soon  as  human  nature 
will  permit  them.  Life  is  too  short,  and  conjugal 
tranquillity  too  uncertain,  to  admit  of  dwelling  long 
Mpon  such  irritating  subjects.  To  your  apartments. 
Princesses,  and  prepare  the  scarlet-buskins,  and  the 
embroidery  which  is  displayed  on  the  cuffs  and  col- 
lars of  the  Caesar's  robe,  indicative  of  his  high  rank. 
He  must  not  be  seen  without  them  on  the  morrow. — 
Reverend  father,  I  remind  you  once  more  that  the 
Caesar  is  in  your  personal  custody  from  this  moment 
until  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour." 

They  parted  ;  the  Emperor  repairing  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  Varangian  guards — the  C'sesar,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Patriarch,  withdraw- 
ins;  into  the  interior  of  the  Biacquernal  Palace,  where 
Nlcephorus  Briennius  was  under  the  necessity  of 
"uiuhreading  the  nide  eve  of  rebellion,"  and  throw- 
ing such  lights  as  were  hi  his  power  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conspiracy. 

"Agelastes,"  he  said,  "Achilles  Tatius,  arid  Here- 
ward  the  Y'arangian,  were  the  persons  principal!''  in- 
trusted in  its  progress.  But  whether  they  had  been 
all  true  to  their  engagements,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  assured." 

In  tlio  female  aoartments,  there  was  a  violent  dis- 
cussion betv.'ixt  Anna  Comnena  and  her  mother. 
The  Princess  had  undergone  during  the  day  many 
changes  c '"  sentiment  and  feeling;  and  though  they 
had  finall,  unued  themselves  into  one  strong  interest 
in  her  husband's  favour,  yet  no  sooner  was  the  fear 
of  his  punishment  removed,  than  the  sense  of  his  un- 
firaieful  behaviour  began  to  revive.  She  became  sen- 
Rible  also  that  a  woman  of  her  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, who  had  been  by  a  universal  course  of  flattery 
disposed  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  own 
ronsenuence,  made  rather  a  pour  figure  when  she  had 
been  the  passive  subiect  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues, 
by  which  she  was  destined  to  be  disposed  of  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  humour  of  a  set 
of  subordinate  conspirator?',  >vtio  never  so  much  as 
(livtiinwi  of  regnrding  her  as  a  being  capable  of  form- 
ing a  wish  in  her  own  behalf,  or  even  yielding  or  re- 
fill ng  a  consent.    Her  father's  authority  over  her. 


set  forth  upon  their  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople.  The  form  of  Alexius,  glittering  in 
his  splendid  armour,  seemed  no  nnnieet  central  point 
for  the  force  of  an  empire;  and  while  the  citizens 
crowded  in  the  train  of  him  and  his  escort,  there 
might  he  seen  a  visible  difference  between  those  who 
came  with  the  premeditated  intention  of  tumult,  and 
the  greater  part,  who,  like  the  multitude  of  every 
great  city,  thrust  each  other,  and  shout  for  rapture 
on  account  of  any  cause  for  which  a  crowd  may  be 
collected  together.  Thehopeof  the  conspirators  wa? 
lodged  chiefly  in  the  Immortal  Gu&rds,  who  were 
levied  principally  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople, 
partook  of  the  general  prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and 
had  been  particularly  influenced  by  those  in  favoui 
of  Ursel,  by  whoin,  previous  to  his  imprisonment, 
they  had  themselves  been  commanded.  The  con- 
spirators had  determined  that  those  of  this  body  wh 
were  considered  as  most  discontented,  should  early 
in  the  morning  take  possession  of  the  posts  in  the 
lists  most  favourable  for  their  purpose  of  assaulting 
the  Emperor's  person.  But,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
short  of  actual  violence,  for  which  the  time  did  not 
seem  to  be  come,  they  found  themselves  disappointed 
in  this  purjiose,  by  parties  of  the  Varangian  guards, 
planted  with  apparent  carelessness,  but,  in  fact,  with 
perfect  skill,  for  the  prevention  of  their  enterprise. 
Somewhat  confounded  at  perceiving  that  a  design, 
which  they  could  not  suppose  to  be  suspected,  was, 
nevertheless,  on  every  part  controlled  and  counter- 
checked,  the  conspirators  began  to  look  for  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  their  own  party,  on  whom  they 
depended  for  orders  in  this  emergency ;  but  neither 
the  Csesar  nor  Agelastes  was  to  be  seen,  whether  in 
tlie  lists  or  on  the  military  march  from  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  though  Achillts  Tatins  rode  in  the  latter 
assembly,  yet  it  might  be  clearly  observed  that  he  waa 
rather  attending  upon  the  Pfolospathaire,  than  as- 
suming that  independence  as  an  officer  which  he 
loved  to  affect. 

In  this  manner,  as  the  Emperor  with  his  glittering 
bands  apjininched  the  phalanx  of  Tancred  and  his 
followers,  who  were  drawn  up,  it  will  be  remeiiibcred, 
npfin  a  rising  cape  between  the  city  and  the  lists,  tlie 
main  body  of  the  Imperial  procession  deflected  in 
some  degree  from  the  straight  road,  in  order  to  march 
piist  theiii  without  interruption  ;  while  the  Protospa- 
thaire  and  the  Acolyte  passed  under  the  escort  of  a 
band  of  Varangians,  to  bear  the  Emperor's  inquiries 
to  Prince  Tancred,  concerning  the  purpose  of  his 
being  there  with  his  hand.  The  short  nuirch  was 
soon  performed — the  large  trumpet  which  attended 
the  two  ofhccrs  sounded  a  parh  v,  and  Tancred  him- 
self, remarkable  for  that  personal  beauty  which  Tasso 
has  preferred  to  any  of  the  crusaders,  except  Rinaldo 
d'Este,  the  creature  of  his  own  poetical  imagination, 
advanced  !o  parley  with  them. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Greece,"  said  the  Protospa- 
thairc,  to  Tancred,  "requires  the  Prince  of  Otranto 
to  show,  by  the  two  high  officers  who  shall  deliver 
him  this  message,  with  what  purpose  he  has  returned, 
contrary  to  his  oath,  to  the  right  side  of  these  straits* 
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assuring  Prince  Tancred.  at  the  same  time,  that 
nothing  will  so  much  pleaoe  the  Eniperqr,  as  to 
receive  an  answer  not  at  variance  with  his  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  oalh  which  was 
taken  by  the  crusading  nobles  and  their  soldiers  ; 
since  that  would  enable  the  Emperor,  in  conformity 
to  his  own  wishes,  by  his  kind  reception  of  Prince 
Tancred  and  his  troop,  to  show  how  high  is  liis  esti- 
mation of  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  bravery  of 
both — We  wait  an  answer." 

The  tone  of  the  message  had  nothing  in  it  very 
alarming,  and  its  substance  cost  Prince  Tancred  very 
little  trouble  to  answer.  "  The  cause,"  he  saiil,  "  of 
tiie  Prince  of  Otranto  appearing  here  with  fifty  lances, 
is  this  cartel,  in  which  a  combat  is  appointed  betwixt 
Nicephorus  Briennius.  called  the  Cajsar,  a  high  mem- 
ber of  this  empire,  and  a  worthy  knight  of  great  fame, 
the  partner  of  the  Pilgrims  who  have  taken  the 
Cross,  in  their  high  vow  to  rescue  Palestine  from  the 
infidels.  The  name  of  the  said  Krnght  is  the  re- 
doubted Robert  of  Paris.  It  hecomes,  theiefore,  an 
obligation,  mdispensable  upon  the  Holy  Pilgrims  of 
the  Crusade,  to  send  one  chief  of  their  number,  with 
a  body  of  men-at-arms,  sufficient  to  see,  as  is  usual, 
fair  play  between  the  combatants.  That  such  is  their 
intention,  may  be  seen  from  their  sending  no  more 
than  fifty  lances,  with  their  furniture  and  following  ; 
whereas  it  would  have  cost  them  no  trouble  to  have 
detached  ten  tiriies  the  number,  had  they  nourished 
any  purpose  of  interfering  by  force,  or  disturbing  the 
fair  combat  which  is  about  to  'ake  place.  The  Prince 
of  Otranto,  therefore,  and  his  followers,  will  place 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and 
witness  the  proceedings  of  the  combat,  with  the  most 
perfect  C(jnfidence  that  the  rules  of  fair  battle  will  be 
punctually  observed." 

The  two  Grecian  officers  transmitted  this  reply  to 
the  Emperor,  who  heard  it  with  pleasure,  and,  imme- 
diately proceeding  to  act  upon  the  principle  which  he 
had  laid  down,  of  maintaining  peace,  if  possible, 
with  the  crusaders,  named  Prince  Tancred  with  the 
Protospalhau'e  as  Field  Marshals  of  the  lists,  fully 
empowered,  under  the  Emperor,  to  decide  all  the 
terms  of  the  combat,  and  to  have  recourse  to  Alexius 
hunself  where  their  opinions  disagreed.  This  was 
made  known  to  the  assistants,  who  were  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  entry  into  the  lists  of  the  Grecian  officer 
and  the  Italian  prince  in  full  armour,  while  a  procla- 
mation announced  to  all  the  spectators  their  solemn 
office  The  same  annunciation  commanded  the  as- 
sistants of  every  kind  to  clear  a  convenient  part  of 
the  seats  which  surrounded  th«  lists  on  one  side,  that 
it  might  serve  for  the  accommodation  of  Prince  Tan- 
cred's  followers. 

Achilles  Tatius,  who  was  a  heedful  observer  of  all 
these  passages,  saw  with  alarm,  that  by  the  last  col- 
location the  armed  Latins  were  interposed  between 
the  Immortal  Guards  and  the  discontented  citizens, 
which  made  it  most  probable  that  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  that  Alexius  found  he  had  a  good 
right  to  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  Tancred 
and  his  forces  in  the  task  of  suppressing  it.  This, 
added  to  the  cold  and  caustic  manner  in  vvhich  the 
Emperor  communicated  his  commands  to  him,  made 
the  Acolyte  of  opinion,  that  his  best  chance  of  escape 
from  the  danger  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  was, 
thai  the  whole  conspiracy  should  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  that  the  day  should  pass  witliout  the  least  at- 
tempt to  shake  the  throne  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 
Even  then  it  continued  highly  doubtful,  whether  a 
despot,  so  wily  and  so  suspicious  as  the  Emperor, 
would  think  it  sufficient  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
private  knowledge  of  the  undertaking,  and  its  failure, 
with  which  he  appeared  to  in:  possessed,  v.  ithout 
putting  into  exercise  the  bow-si  rings  and  the  blind- 
mg-irons  of  the  mutes  of  the  interior.  There  was, 
however,  little  possibility  either  of  flight  or  of  resist- 
ance. The  least  attempt  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  faithful  followers  of  the 
Emperor,  personal  foes  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  was 
gradually  and  more  closely  surrounded,  became  each 
moment  more  perilous,  and  more  certain  to  provoke 
a  rupture  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  weaker 
pariy  to  delay,  with  whatever  difficulty.  And  while 
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the  soldiers  under  Achilles's  immediate  authority 
seemed  still  to  treat  him  as  their  superior  officer, 
and  appeal  to  him  for  the  word  of  command,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  that  the  slightest  degree 
of  suspicion  which  should  be  excited,  would  be  the 
instant  signal  for  his  beingplaced  underarrest.  Witt 
a  trembling  heart,  therefore,  and  eyes  dimmed  by  the 
powerful  idea  of  soon  parting  with  the  light  of  day, 
and  all  that  it  made  visible,  the  Acolyte  saw  himself 
condemned  to  watch  the  turn  of  circumstances,  over 
which  he  could_  have  no  influence,  and  to  content 
himself  with  waiting  the  result  of  a  drama,  in  which 
his  own  life  was  concerned,  although  the  piece  was 
played  by  others.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  through  the 
whole  assembly  some  signal  was  waited  for,  which 
no  one  %vas  in  readiness  to  give. 

The  discontented  citizens  and  soldiers  looked  in 
vain  for  Agelastes  and  the  Cassar ;  and  when  they 
observed  the  condition  of  Achilles  Tatius,  it  seemed 
such  as  rather  to  express  doubt  and  consternation, 
than  to  give  encouragement  to  the  hopes  they  had 
entertained.  Many  of  the  lower  classes,  however, 
felt  too  secure  in  their  own  insignificance  to  fear  the 
personal  consequences  of  a  tumuli,  and  were  desir- 
ous, therefore,  to  provoke  the  disturbance,  which 
seemed  hushing  itself  to  sleep. 

A  hoarse  murmur,  which  attained  almost  the  im- 
portance of  a  shout,  exclaimed, — "  Justice,  justice ! — 
Ursel,  Ursel ! — The  rights  of  the  Immortal  Guards !" 
&c.  At  this  the  trumpet  of  the  Varangians  awoke, 
and  its  tremendous  tones  were  heard  to  peal  loudly 
over  the  whole  assembly,  as  the  voice  of  its  presidinij 
deity.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  in  the  .nultitude,  and 
the  yoice  of  a  herald  announced,  in  the  name  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

"  Citizens  of  the  Roman  empire,  your  com]jlaints, 
stirred  up  by  factious  men,  have  reached  the  ear  of 
vour  Emperor;  you  shall  yourselves  be  witness  to 
his  power  of  gratifying  his  people.  At  your  request, 
and  before  your  own  sight,  the  visual  ray  which  hath 
been  quenched  shall  be  re-illumined — the  mind  whosi 
efforts  were  restricted  to  the  imperfect  supply  of  indi- 
vidual wants  shall  be  again  extended,  if  such  is  th« 
owner's  will,  to  the  charge  of  an  ample  Theme  01 
division  of  the  empire.  Political  jealousy,  more  hard 
to  receive  conviction  than  the  blind  to  receive  sight, 
shall  yield  itself  conquered,  by  the  Emperor's  pater- 
nal love  of  his  people,  and  his  desire  to  give  them  sat- 
isfaction. Ursel,  the  darhng  of  your  wishes,  sup« 
posed  to  be  long  dead,  or  at  least  believed  to  exist  in 
blinded  seclusion,  is  restored  to  you  well  in  health, 
clear  in  eyesight, and  possessed  of  every  faculty  neces- 
sary loadorn  the  Emperor's  favour,  or  merit  the  afiec-  . 
tion  of  the  people." 

As  the  herald  thus  spoke,  a  figure,  which  had  liith 
erto  stood  shrouded  behind  some  officers  of  the  inte 
rior.  novy  stepped  forth,  and  flinging  from  him  a 
dusky  veil,  in  which  he  was  wrapt,  appeared  in  a 
dazzling  scarlet  garment,  of  which  the  sleeves  and 
buskins  displayed  those  ornaments  which  expressed 
a  rank  nearly  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self. He  held  in  his  hand  a  silver  truncheon,  the 
badge  of  delegated  command  over  the  Immortal 
Guards,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Emperor,  presented 
it  to  his  hands,  intimating  a  virtual  resignatio.i  of  the 
command  which  it  implied.  The  whole  assembly 
were  electrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  person  lon^ 
supposed  either  dead,  or  by  cruel  means  rendered 
incapable  of  public  trust.  Some  recognised  the  man 
whose  appearance  and  features  were  not  easily  forgot, 
and  gralulated  him  upon  his  most  unexpected  return 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  Others  stood  suspended 
in  amazement,  not  knowing  whether  to  trust  their 
eyes,  while  a  few  determined  malecontents  eagerly 
pressed  upon  the  assembly  an  allegation  that  the  per- 
son presented  as  Ursel  was  only  a  counterfpit,  and 
the  whole  a  trick  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Speak  to  them,  noble  Ursel."  said  the  Emperor. 
"Tell  them,  that  if  I  have  sinned  against  thee,  it  baa 
been  because  I  was  deceived,  and  that  my  disposition 
to  make  thee  amends  is  as  ample  as  ever  was  my  pur- 
pose of  doing  thee  wrong." 

"Friends  and  co'mtrymen,"  said  Ursel,   turmng 
himself  to  the  asseiublv,  "his  Imoeiial  Majesty  per 
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mils  me  to  offer  my  assurance,  that  if  in  any  former 
part  of  my  life  1  have  sufl'ered  at  his  hand,  it  is  more 
than  wiptd  out  by  thefeehngs  of  a  moment  so  glori- 
ous as  lliis ;  and  that  I  am  well  satisried,  froni  the 
present  insiaiu,  to  spend  what  remains  of  my  life  in 
the  s'^rvice  of  the  most  generous  and  beneficent  of 
sovereigns,  or.  with  his  permission,  to  bestow  it  in 
preparing,  by  devotional  exercises,  for  an  infinite  im- 
niortaliiy  to  be  spent  hi  the  society  of  saints  and 
angels.  Whichever  choice  1  shall  make,  I  reckon 
that  you,  my  beloved  countrymen,  who  have  remem- 
bered nie  so  kindly  during  years  of  darkness  and 
captivity,  will  not  fail  to  aiford  me  the  advantage  of 
your  prayers.'" 

This  sudden  apparition  of  the  long-lost  Ursel  had 
too  much  of  that  which  elevates  and  surprises  not  to 
captivate  the  multitude,  and  they  sealed  their  recon- 
I'ileation  with  three  tremendous  shouts,  which  are 
said  so  to  have  shaken  the  air,  that  birds,  incapable  of 
Bustaming  themselves,  sunk  down  exhausted  out  of 
their  native  element. 
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"■What,  lpa\e  tlie  combat  out  I"  exclaimed  the  knight. 
"  Yea  I  or  we  must  renounce  the  Ptagyntt." 
"So  large  a  crowd  the  stage  will  ne'er  contain." 
— "  Then  build  anew,  or  act  it  on  a  plain.'  —Pope. 

The  sounds  of  the  gratulating  shout  had  expanded 
over  the  distant  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  by  moun- 
tain and  forest,  and  died  at  length  in  the  farthest 
echoes,  when  the  people,  in  the  silence  which  ensued, 
appeared  to  ask  each  other  what  ne-\i  scene  was 
about  to  adorn  a  pause  so  solenm  and  a  stage  so 
august.  The  pause  would  probably  have  soon  given 
place  to  some  new  clamour,  for  a  multitude,  from 
whatever  cause  assembled,  seldom  remains  long 
silent,  had  not  a  new  signal  from  the  \  arangian 
trumpet  given  notice  of  afresh  pin-pose  to  solicit  their 
attention.  The  blast  had  something  in  its  tonespirit- 
Btirring  and  yet  melancholy,  partaking  both  ot  the 
character  of  a  point  of  war,  and  the  doleful  sounds 
which  might  be  chosen  to  announce  an  execution  of 
peculiar  solenmity.  Its  notes  were  high  and  widely 
extended,  and  prolonged  and  long  dwelt  upon,  as  if 
the  brazen  clamour  had  been  waked  by  something 
more  tremendous  than  the  lungs  of  mere  mortals. 

The  multitude  api^eared  to  acknowledge  these 
awful  sounds,  which  were  indeed  such  as  habitually 
solicited  their  attention  to  Imperial  edicts  c:«r  melan- 
choly import,  by  which  rebellions  were  announced, 
dooms  of  treason  discharged,  and  other  tidings  of 
a  great  and  afl'eciing  import  intimated  to  the  people 
of  "Constantinople.  "When  the  trumpet  had  in  its 
turn  ceased,  with  its  thrilling  and  doleful  notes,  to 
agitate  the  immense  assembly,  the  voice  of  the  herald 
again  addressed  them. 

It  announced  in  a  grave  and  affecting  strain,  that 
It  .sometimes  chanced  how  the  people  failed  in  their 
duty  to  a  sovereign,  who  was  unto  them. as  a  father, 
ancl  how  it  became  the  painful  duty  of  the  prince  to 
use  the  rod  of  correction  rather  than  the  olive  sceptre 
of  mercy. 

"Fortunate,"  continued  the  herald,  it  is,  when  the 
Bupreme  Deity,  having  taken  on  himself  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  throne,  in  beneficence  and  Justice  resem- 
bling his  own,  lias  also  assumed  the  most  painful 
tesk  of  his  earthly  delegate,  by  punishing  those  whom 
his  unerring  judgment  acknowledges  most  guilty, 
and  leaving  to  his  substitute  the  more  agreeable  task 
of  pardoning  such  of  those  as  art  has  misled,  and 
treachery  hath  involved  in  its  snares. 

"  Such  being  the  case,  Greece  and  its  accompany- 
ing Themes,  are  called  upon  to  listen  and  learn 
that  a  villain,  named  Agelastes,  who  had  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  by  atiectaiion 
of  deep  knowledge  and  severe  virtue,  had  formed  a 
treacherous  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus,  and  a  revolution  in  the  state. — 
This  person,  who,  under  pretended  wisdom,  hid  the 
tJoctrines  of  a  heretic  and  the  vices  of  a  sensualist, 
bad  found  proselytes  to  his  doctiines  even  among  the 
Fniperor's  household,  and  those  persons  who  were 


most  bound  to  him,  and  down  to  the  lower  order, 
to  excite  the  last  of  whom,  were  dispersed  a  multi- 
tude of  forged  rumours,  similar  to  those  concerning 
Ursel's  death  and  blindness,  of  which  your  own  eyea 
have  witnessed  the  falsehood." 

The  people,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence, 
upon  this  appeal  broke  forth  in  a  clamorous  assent. 
They  had  scarcely  been  again  silent,  ere  the  iroii- 
voiced  herald  continued  his  proclamation. 

"  Aot  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,"  he  said,  "had 
more  justly,  or  more  directly,  fallen  under  the  doom 
of  an  oH'ended  Deity,  than  this  villain,  Agelastes. 
The  steadfast  earth  gaped  to  devour  the  apostate 
sons  of  Israel,  but  the  termination  of  this  wretched 
man's  existence  has  been,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
known,  by  the  direct  means  of  an  evil  spirit,  whom 
his  own  arts  had  evoked  into  the  upper  air.  By  the 
spirit,  as  would  appear  by  the  testimony  of  a  noble 
lady,  and  other  females,  who  witnessed  the  termina- 
tion of  his  life,  Agelastes  was  strangled,  a  fate  well 
becoming  his  odious  crimes.  Such  a  death,  even  of 
a  guilty  man,  must,  indeed,  be  most  painful  to  the 
humane  feelings  of  the  Emperor,  because  it  involves 
sufFering  beyond  this  world.  But  the  awful  catas- 
trophe carries  with  it  this  comfort,  that  it  absolves 
the  Emperor  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  any  far- 
ther a  vengeance  which  Heaven  itself  seems  to  have 
limijed  to  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  principal 
consyiirator.  Some  cuanges  of  offices  and  situations 
shall  be  niade,  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  guod  order; 
but  the  secret,  who  had  or  who  had  not,  been  con- 
cerned in  this  awful  crime,  shall  sleep  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  persons  themselves  implicated,  since  the  Eni- 
peror  is  determined  to  dismiss  their  oHence  from  his 
memory,  as  the  efftjct  of  a  transient  delusion.  Let 
all,  therefore,  who  now  hear  me,  whatever  con- 
sciousness they  may  possess  of  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  this  day  intended,  return  to  their  houses,  assiired 
that  their  own  thoughts  will  be  their  only  punish- 
ment. Let  them  rejoice  that  Almighty  goodness  has 
saved  them  from  the  meditations  of  their  own  hearts, 
and,  according  to  the  afl'ecting  language  of  Scripture, 
— 'Let  them  repent  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  befall  them.'  " 

The  voice  of  the  herald  then  ceased,  and  was  again 
answered  by  the  shouts  of  the  audience.  These  were 
unanimous;  for  circumstances  contributed  to  con- 
vince the  maleconient  party  that  they  stood  al  the 
Sovereign's  mercy,  and  the  edict  that  they  heard 
having  shown  his  acquaintance  with  their  guilt,  it 
lay  at  his  pleasure  to  let  loose  upon  them  the  strength 
of' the  Varangians,  while,  from  the  terms  on  which 
it  had  pleased  him  to  receive  Tancred,  it  was  proba- 
ble that  the  Apuleian  forces  were  also  at  his  disposal. 

The  voices,  therefore,  of  the  bulky  Stephanos,  of 
Harpax  the  centurion,  and  other  rebels,  both  of  the 
camp  and  citv,  were  the  first  to  thunder  forth  their 
gratitude  for  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  and  their 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  preservation. 

The  audience,  reconciled  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
discovered  and  frustrated  conspiracy,  began  mean 
time,  according  to  their  custom,  to  turn  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  which  had  nioie 
avowedly  called  them  together,  and  private  whis- 
pers, swelling  by  degrees  into  murmurs,  began  to 
express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  at  being 
thus  long  assembled,  without  receiving  any  conmui- 
nication  respecting  the  announced  purpose  of  theii 
meeting, 

Alexius  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  tendency  of 
their  thoughts;  and,  on  a  signal  from  his  hand,  the 
trumpets  blew  a  point  of  war,  in  sounds  far  more 
lively  than  those  which  had  prefaced  t!ie  Imperial 
edict.  "Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  then  s.Tid  a  heraiti 
"  art  thou  here  in  thy  place,  or  by  knighilv  proxy,  to 
answer  the  challenge  brought  against  thee  by  hia 
Imperial  Highness  IVicephurus  Briennius,  Ca.sar  oi 
this  empire?" 

The  Emperor  conceived  himself  to  have  criunllv 
provided  asainst  the  actual  appearance  at  this  can 
of  either  of  the  parties  named,  and  had  prepared  an 
exhibition  of  another  kind,  namely,  certain  cages, 
tenanted  by  wild  animals,  which  being  now  loos- 
ened, should  do  their  pleasure  with  each  other  in  iht 
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pyes  of  the  asseniiily.  His  astonishment  and  con- 
fusion, therefore,  were  great,  when,  as  the  hist  note 
of  Vie.  proclamation  died  in  the  eeho,  Count  Roliert 
of  Paris  stood  forth,  armed  cap-a-pie,  his  mailed 
charg.'r  led  heliind  him  from  within  the  curtained 
liiicKisuie,  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  as  if  ready  to 
mount  at  the  signal  of  the  marshal. 

The  alarm  and  the  shame  that  were  visible  in 
every  couiitenance  near  the  Imperial  presence,  when 
no  (.'wsar  came  forth  in  like  fashion  to  confront  the 
formidable  Frank,  were  noi  of  long  duration.  Hardly 
had  the  style  and  title  of  the  Count  of  Paris  been 
duly  announced  by  the  heralds,  and  their  second 
summcuis  of  his  antagonist  uttered  in  due  form, 
when  a  person  dressed  like  one  of  the  V^arangian 
Guards,  sprung  into  the  lists,  and  announced  him- 
self as  ready  to  do  battle  in  the  name  and  place  of 
the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  empire. 

Ale.vius,  with  the  utmost  joy,  beheld  this  unex- 
pected assistance,  and  readily  gave  his  consent  to 
the  bold  soldier  wiio  stood  thus  forward  in  the  hour 
of  utmost  need,  to  take  upon  Inrnself  the  dangerous 
office  of  champion.  He  the  more  readily  acquiesced, 
as,  from  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  soldier,  ana 
the  gallant  bearing  he  displayed,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
his  individual  person,  and  fully  confided  in  his  valour. 
But  Prince  Tancred  interposed  his  opposition. 

"The  lists,"  he  said,  "  were  only  open  to  knights 
and  nobles ;  or,  at  any  rate,  men  were  not  perniitted 
to  meet  therein  who  were  not  of  some  equality  of 
birth  and  blood ;  nor  could  he  remain  a  silent  wit- 
ness where  the  laws  of  chivalry  were  in  such  respects 
forgotten." 

Let  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  said  the  Varangian, 
"look  upon  my  countenance,  and  say  whether  he 
has  not,  by  promise,  removed  all  objection  to  our 
contest  which  might  be  founded  upon  an  inequality 
of  condition,  and  Tet  him  be  judge  himself,  whether, 
by  meeting  me  in  this  field,  he  will  do  more  than 
comply  with  a  compact  which  he  has  long  since 
become  bound  by  " 

Count  Robert,  upon  this  appeal,  advanced  and 
acknowledged,  without  further  debate,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  diiference  of  rank,  he  held  himself 
bound  by  his  solemn  word  to  give  this  valiant  soldier 
a  meeting  in  the  field.  That  he  regretted,  on  account 
of  this  gallant  man's  eminent  virtues,  and  the  hii'h 
services  ne  had  received  at  his  hands,  that  tuey  should 
now  stand  upon  terms  of  such  bloody  arbitration  ; 
but  since  notliing  was  more  common,  than  that  the 
fate  of  war  called  on  friends  to  nieet  each  other  in 
mortal  combat,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  en- 
gagement he  had  pledged  himself  to  ;  nor  did  he  think 
his  quality  in  the  slightest  degree  jniVinged  or  dimin- 
ished, by  meeting  in  battle  a  warrior  so  well  known 
and  of  such  good  account  as  Hereward,  the  brave 
Varangian.  He  added,  that  "  he  willingly  admitted 
that  the  combat  should  take  place  on  foot,  and  with 
the  battle-axe,  which  was  the  ordinary  weapon  of  the 
Varangian  guard." 

Hereward  had  stood  still,  almost  like  a  statue, 
while  this  discourse  passed;  but  when  the  Count  of 
Paris  had  made  this  speech,  he  inclined  himself  to- 
wards him  with  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  expressed 
himself  honoured  and  gratjfied  by  the  manly  manner 
in  which  the  Count  acquitted  himself,  according  to 
his  promise,  with  complete  honour  and  fidelity. 
_  "  What  we  are  to  do,"  said  Count  Robert  with  a 
sigh  of  regret,  which  even  his  love  of  batile  could  not 

Erevent,  ''  let  us  do  quickly  ;  the  heart  may  be  afTected, 
uf  the  hand  must  do  its  duty." 
Hereward   assented,  with  the  additional  remark, 
"  I^et  us  tlien  lose  no  more  time,  v/hich  is  already 
flying  fast."    And,  grasping  his  axe,  he  stood  pre- 
pared for  combat. 

"I  also  am  ready,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Pari.s, 
taking  the  same  weapon  from  a  Varangian  soldier, 
who  stood  by  the  lists.  Both  were  immediately  upon 
the  alert,  nor  did  further  forms  or  circumstances  put 
uff  the  intended  duel. 

The  first  blows  were  given  and  parried  with  great 
eaution,  and  Prince  Tancred  and  others  thought  that 
01)  the  part  of  Count  Robert  the  caution  was  much 


greater  than  usual;  but,  in  combat  as  in  food,  the 
appetite  increases  with  the  exercise.  Tiic  liercer  pas- 
sions began,  as  usual,  to  awaken  with  the  clash  of 
arms  and  the  sense  of  deadly  blows,  somo  of  which 
were  made  with  great  fury  on  either  side,  and  parried 
with  considerable  difiiculty,  and  not  so  completely 
but  what  blood  flowed  on  bof.h  their  parts.  1  he 
Greeks  looked  with  astonishment  on  a  single  com- 
bat, such  as  they  had  seldom  witnessed,  and  held 
their  breath  as  they  beheld  the  furious  blows  dealt  by 
either  warrior,  and  expected  with  each  stroke  the 
anmhilation  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants.  As 
yet  their  strength  and  agility  seemed  somewhat 
equally  matched,  although  those  who  ju  Iged  with 
more  pretension  to  knowledge,  were  of  opinion,  that 
Count  Robert  spared  putting  forth  some  part  of  the 
military  skill  for  which  he  was  celebrated  ;  and  the 
remark  was  generally  made  and  allowed,  that  he  had 
surrendered  a  great  advantage  by  not  insisting  upon 
his  right  to  fight  upon  horseback.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  gallant 
Varangian  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  one  or  two 
opportunities  afforded  him  by  the  heat  of  Count  Ro- 
bert's temper,  who  obviously  was  ixicensed  at  the 
duration  of  the  combat. 

Accident  at  length  seemed  about  to  decide  what 
had  been  hitherto  an  eqii^il  contest.  Count  Ro- 
bert, making  a  feint  on  one  side  of  his  antago- 
nist, struck  liim  on  the  other,  which  was  uncovered, 
with  the  edge  of  his  weapon,  so  that  the  Vaiangian 
reeled,  and  seemed  in  the  art  of  falling  to  the  earth. 
The  usual  sound  made  by  spectators  at  the  sight  of 
any  painful  or  unpleasant  circumstance,  by  drawing 
the  breath  between  the  teeth,  was  suddenly  heard  to 
pass  through  the  assembly,  while  a  female  voice  loud 
and  eagerly  exclaimed, —  Count  Robert  of  Paris  !— 
forget  not  this  day  that  thou  owest  a  life  to  Heaven 
and  me."  The  Count  was  in  the  act  of  again  second- 
ing his  blow,  with  what  effect  could  hardly  be  judged, 
when  this  cry  reached  his  ears,  and  apparently  took 
away  his  disposition  for  further  combat. 

"1  acknowdedge  the  debt,"  he  said,  sinking  his 
battle-axe,  and  retreating  two  steps  from  his  antago- 
nist, who  stood  in  astonishment,  scarcely  recovered 
froin  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow  by  which  he  vvas 
so  nearly  prostrated.  He  sank  the  blade  of  his  battle- 
axe  in  imitation  of  his  antagonist,  and  seemed  to  wait 
in  suspense  what  was  to  be  the  next  process  of  the 
combat.  "  I  acknowledge  my  debt,"  said  the  valiant 
Count  of  Paris,  "'  alike  to  Bertha  of  Britain  and  to 
the  Almighty,  who  has  preserved  me  from  the  crime 
of  ungrateful  blood-guiltiness. — You  have  seen  the 
fight,  gentlemen,"  turning  to  Tancred  and  his  chi- 
valry, and  can  testify,  on  your  honour,  that  it  has 
been  maintained  fairly  on  both  sides,  and  without 
advantage  on  either.  I  presume  my  honourable  an- 
tagonist has  by  this  time  satisfied  the  desire  which 
brought  me  under  his  chall^ge,  and  which  certainly 
had  no  taste  in  it  of  personal  or  private  quarrel.  On 
my  part,  I  retain  towards  him  such  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal obligation  as  would  render  iny  continuing  this 
combat,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  self-defence,  a 
shameful  and  sinful  action." 

Alexius  gladly  embraced  the  terms  of  truce,  which 
he  was  far  from  expecting,  and  threw  down  his 
warder,  in  signal  that  the  duel  was  ended.  Tancred, 
though  somewhat  surprised,  and  perhaps  even  scan- 
dalized, that  a  private  soldier  of  the  Emperor's  guard 
should  have  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  so 
approved  a  knight,  could  not  but  own  that  the  com- 
bat had  been  fought  with  perfect  fairness  and  equality, 
and  decided  upon  terms  dishonourable  to  neither 
party.  The  Count's  character  being  well  known  and 
established  amongst  the  crusaders,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  some  motive  of  a  most  notenl 
nature  formed  the  principle  upon  which,  very  contrary 
to  his  general  practice,  he  had  proposed  a  cessation 
of  the  combat  before  it  was  brought  to  a  deadly,  or 
af  least  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  The  edict  of  the 
Frnperor  upon  the  occasion,  therefore,  passed  into  a 
law,  acknowledged  by  the  assent  of  the  ciiiefs  pre- 
sent, and  especjallv  affirmed  and  gratulated  by  the 
shouts  of  the  assembled  .spectators. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  as- 
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eembly  was  that  of  the  Jold  Varangian,  arrived  so 
suddenly  at  a  promotion  of  military  renown,  which 
tlie  extreme  difficulty  he  nad  experienced  in  keeping 
his  ground  against  Count  Robert  had  prevented  liim 
from  anticipating,  although  his  modesty  had  not  di- 
minished the  indomitable  courage  wiih  which  he 
maintained  the  contest.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  lists,  his  face  ruddy  with  the  exertion  of  the  com- 
bat,  and  not  less  so  from  the  modest  consciousness 
proper  to  the  plainness  and  smiplicityof  his  character, 
which  was  disconcerted  by  finding  himself  the  central 
point  of  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  soldier,"  said  Alexius,  strongly 
aflected  by  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  was  due  to 
Hereward  upon  so  singular  an  occasion,  "speak  to 
thine  Emperor  as  his  superior,  for  such  thou  art  at  this 
moment,  and  tell  him  if  there  is  any  manner,  even 
at  the  expense  of  half  his  kingdom,  to  atone  for  his 
own  life  saved,  and,  what  is  yet  dearer,  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  which  thou  hast  so  manfully  defended 
and  preserved  ?" 

"My  Lord."  answered  Hereward,  "your  Imperial 
Highness  values  my  poor  services  over  highly,  and 
ought  to  attribute  them  to  the  noble  Count  of  Paris, 
first,  for  his  condescending  to  accept  of  an  antagonist 
so  mean  in  quality  as  myself;  and  next,  in  generously 
relinquishing  victory  when  he  might  have  achieved  it 
by  an  additional  blow  ;  for  I  here  confess  before  your 
Miajesty,  my  brethren,  and  the  assembled  Grecians, 
that  iny  power  of  protracting  the  combat  was  ended, 
when  the  gallant  Count,  by  his  generosity,  put  a  stop 
to  it." 

"Do  not  thyself  that  wrong,  brave  man,"  said 
Count  Robert:  "for  I  vow  to  our  Lady  of  the  Broken 
Lances,  that  the  combat  was  vet  within  the  undeter- 
mined doom  of  Providence,  wlien  the  pressure  of  my 
own  feelings  rendered  me  incapable  of  continuing  it, 
to  the  necessary  harm,  perhaps  to  the  mortal  damage, 
of  an  antagonist  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  kmdntss. 
Choose,  therefore,  the  recompense  wliich  the  gene- 
rosity of  thy  Emperor  offers  in  a  manner  so  just  and 
grateful,  and  fear  not  lest  mortal  voice  pronounces 
that  reward  unmerited  which  Robert  of  Pans  shall 
avouch  with  his  sword  to  have  been  gallantly  won 
upon  his  own  crest." 

"  Vou  are  too  great,  my  lord,  and  too  noble,"  an- 
swered the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  to  be  gainsaid  by  such  as 
1  am,  and  I  must  not  awaken  new  strife  between  us 
by  contesting  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
combat  so  suddenly  closed,  nor  would  it  be  wise  or 
prudent  in  me  further  to  contradict  you.  My  noble 
Emperor  generously  oflers  me  the  right  of  naming 
what  he  calls  niy  recompense;  but  let  not  his  gene- 
rosity be  dispraised,  although  it  is  from  you,  my  lord, 
and  not  from  his  Imperial  Highness,  that  1  am  to  ask 
a  boon,  to  me  the  dearest  to  which  my  voice  can  give 
utterance."  ^ 

"  .4nd  that,"  said  tlw  Count,  "  has  reference  to 
Bertha,  the  faithful  attendant  of  my  wife?" 

"Even  so,"  said  Hereward  ;  "it  is  my  proposal  to 
r^-quest  my  discharge  from  the  Varangian  guard,  and 
pernussion  to  sh.-ire  in  your  lordship's  pious  and  bo- 
no-irable  vowfor  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  with  liberty 
to  /iglit  under  your  honoured  banner,  and  permission 
from  time  to  time  to  recommend  my  love-suit  to  Ber- 
tha, the  attendant  of  the  Countess  of  Paris,  and  the 
hope  that  it  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  noble 
lord  and  lady.  I  inay  thus  finally  hope  to  be  restored 
to  a  country,  which  1  lia\e  never  ceased  to  love  over 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Thy  service,  n  )ble  soldier,"  said  tiie  Count,  "shall 
be  9s  acceptable  to  me  as  tliat  of  a  born  earl ;  nor  is 
there  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour  \\  hich  I  can 
shape  for  thee,  to  which,  as  it  occurs,  I  will  not  gladly 
prc'Vr  thee.  I  wih  not  boast  of  wliat  interest  I  have 
with  the  King  of  England,  but  something  I  can  do 
witli  him,  and  it  shall  be  strained  to  the  uttermost  to 
si;Mle  thee  Hi  tliine  own  beloved  native  country." 

Tlie  Emperor  then  spoke.  "  Be'-ir  witiiuss,  heaven 
tiiid  earth,  and  you  my  faithful  subjects,  and  you  my 
j-allant  alii  -  ;  above  all,  you  my  bold  and  true  Va- 
'aiiijinn   G  :  rd,  that  we  would  ratlur  have  lost  the 

igiicest  jewel  from  our  Imperial  crown,  than  have 

linsuiohed;  Le  service  of  this  true  and  faithful  Augl  j- 


Saxon.  But  since  go  he  must  and  will,  it  shall  be 
my  study  to  distinguish  him  by  such  marks  of  bene- 
ficence as  may  make  it  known  through  his  future 
life,  that  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  acknowledged  a  debt  larger  than 
his  empire  could  discharge.  You,  my  Lord  Tancred, 
and  your  principal  leaders,  will  sup  with  us  this  even- 
ing, and  to-morrow  resume  your  honourable  and  re- 
ligious purpose  of  pilgrimage !  We  trust  both  the 
Combatants  will  also  oblige  us  by  their  presence. — 
Trumpets,  give  the  signal  for  dismission." 

The  trumpets  sounded  accordingly,  ana  the  different 
classes  of  spectators,  armed  and  unarmed,  broke  up 
into  various  parties,  or  formed  into  their  mihtary 
ranks,  for  the  purpose  of  their  return  to  the  city. 

The  screams  of  women,  suddenly  and  strangely 
raised,  was  the  first  thing  that  arrested  the  departure 
of  the  multitude,  when  tliose  who  glanced  their  eyes 
back,  saw  Sylvan,  the  great  ourang-outang,  produce 
himself  in  the  lists,  to  their  surprise  and  astonishment. 
The  women,  and  many  of  the  men  who  were  present, 
unaccustomed  to  the  ghastly  look  and  savage  ap- 
pearance of  a  creature  so  extraordinary,  raised  a  yeli 
of  terror  so  loud,  that  it  discomposed  the  animal  who 
was  the  occasion  of  its  being  raised.  Sylvan,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  having  escaped  over  the  garden- 
wall  9f  Agelastes,  and  clambered  over  the  rainpart  of 
the  citv,  found  no  difficulty  in  hiding  himself  in  the 
lists  wViich  were  in  the  act  of  being  raii^ed,  l>avin8 
found  a  lurking-place  in  some  dark  corner  under  the 
seats  of  the  spectators.  From  this  he  was  probably 
dislodged  by  the  tumult  of  the  dispersing  multitude, 
and  had  been  comjielled.  therefore,  to  make  an  ap- 
liearance  in  public  when  lie  least  desired  it,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  celebrated  Puliccinello,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  own  drama,  when  he  eniers  in  mortal  strife 
with  the  foul  fiend  himself,  a  scene  which  scarcely 
e.\cites  more  terror  among  the  juvenile  audience,  than 
did  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Sylvan  among  the 
spectators  of  the  duel.  Bows  were  bent  and  javelins 
pointed  by  the  braver  part  of  the  soldiery,  against  an  , 
auinial  of  an  appearance  so  ambiguous,  and  whom 
his  uncommon  size  and  grizzly  look  caused  most  who 
beheld  him  to  suppose  either  the  devil  himself,  or  the 
apparition  of  some  fiendish  deity  of  ancient  days, 
whom  the  heathens  worshipped.  Sylvan  had  so  far 
improved  such  opportunities  as  had  been  afl'orded 
iiim,  as  to  become  sufficiency  aware  that  the  atti- 
tudes assumed  by  so  many  military  men,  inferred  im- 
mediate danger  to  his  person,  from  which  he  hastened 
to  shelter  himself  bv  flving  to  the  protection  of  Here- 
ward, with  whom  he  had  been  in  some  degree  fami- 
liarized. He  seized  him,  accordingly,  by  the  cloak, 
and,  by  the  absurd  and  alarmed  look  of  liis  faniastic 
features,  and  a  certain  wild  and  gibbering  chatter,  en- 
deavoured to  express  his  fear  and  to  ask  protection. 
Hereward  understood  the  terrified  creature,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  Emperor's  throne,  said  aloud, — "poor' 
Irightened  being,  turn  tliy  petition,  and  gestures,  and 
tones,  to  a  quarter  which,  having  to-day  pardoned  so 
niiiny  offences  which  were  wiliully  and  maliciously 
schemed,  will  not  be,  I  am  sure,  obdurate  to  such  as 
thou,  in  thy  lialf-reasoning  capacity,  may  have  been 
cajiable  of  committing." 

The  creature,  as  is  the  nature  of  the  tribe,  caught 
from  Hereward  himself  the  mode  of  ai'plyiiig  with 
most  effiict  his  gestures  and  pitiable  sujiplication, 
while  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
scene  which  had  just  passed,  could  not  help  laughing 
at  the  touch  of  comedy  flung  into  it  by  this  last  inci- 
dent, 


"  My  trusty  Hereward,"— he  said  aside,  "  (I  will 
not  again  call  him  Edward  if  I  can  help  it) — thou  art 
the  refuge  of  the  distressed,  whether  it  be  man  or 
beast,  and  nothing  that  sues  through  thy  interces- 
sion, while  thou  remainest  in  our  service,  shall  find 
its  supplication  in  vain.  Do  thou,  good  Herew  aid," 
for  the  name  was  now  pretty  well  established  in  his 
Imperial  memory,  "and  such  of  thy  companions  a? 
know  the  habits  of  the  creature,  lead  him  back  tc 
his  old  quarters  in  the  Blacquernal ;  and  that  done 
my  friend,  observe  that  we  request  thy  company 
and  that  of  thy  faithful  mate  Bertha,  to  partake  sup- 
per at  our  court,  with  our  wile  and  daughter,  anc 
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such  of  our  servants  and  allies  as  we  shall  request 
to  share  the  same  honour.  Be  assured,  that  ivli  le 
thou  remainest  with  us.  there  is  no  point  of  dignity 
which  sliall  not  be  willingly  paid  to  thee. — And  do 
thou  approach,  Achilles  Tatius,  as  much  favoured  by 
thine  Emperor  as  before  this  day  dawned.  What 
charges  are  against  thee  have  been  only  whispered 
in  a  friendly  ear,  which  remembers  them  not,  uiiless 
(.which  Heaven  forefend  !)  their  remembrance  is  re- 
iewed  by  fresh  oHences." 

Achilles  Tatius  bowed  til!  the  plurne  of  his  helmet 
mingled  with  the  mane  of  his  fiery  horse,  but  held  it 
wisest  to  forbear  any  answer  in  words,  leaving  his 
crime  and  his  pardon  to  stand  upon  those  general 
terms  in  which  the  Emperor  had  expressed  them. 

Once  more  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  returned  on 
their  way  to  tiie  city,  nor  did  any  second  interruption 
arrest  their  march.  Sylvan,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  Vapangians,  who  led  him  in  a  sort  of  captivity, 
took  his  way  to  the  vaults  of  the  Blacquernal,  which 
were  in  fact  his  proper  habitation. 

Upon  the  roud  to  the  city,  Harpax,  the  notonous 
centurion  of  the  Immortal  Guards,  held  a  discourse 
with  one  or  two  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  of  the  citi- 
zens who  had  been  members  of  the  late  conspiracy. 

"So,"  said  Stephanos,  the  prize-fighter,  a  fine 
affair  we  have  made  of  it,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  all 
anticipated  and  betrayed  by  a  thick-skulled  Varan- 
gian ;  every  chance  turning  against  us  as  they  would 
against  Corydon,  the  shoemaker,  if  he  were  to  defy 
me  to  the  circus.  Ursel,  whose  death  made  so  mucn 
work,  turns  out  not  to  be  dead  after  all;  and,  what 
is  worse,  he  lives  not  to  our  advantage.  This  fellow 
Hereward,  who  was  yesterday  no  better  than  myself 
^What  do  I  sayl — better! — he  was  a  great  deal 
worse — an  insignificant  nobody  in  every  respect ! — is 
now  crammed  with  honours,  praises,  and  gifts,  till 
he  well  nigh  returns  what  they  have  ^ven  him,  and 
the  Cffisar  and  the  Acolyte,  our  associates,  have  lost 
the  Emperor's  love  ana  confidence,  and  if  they  are 
suffered  to  survive,  it  must  be  like  the  tame  domes- 
tic poultry,  whom  we  pamper  with  food  one  day, 
that  upon  the  next  their  necks  may  be  twisted  for 
epit  or  pot." 

"  Stephanos,"  replied  the  centurion,  "thy  form  of 
body  fits  thee  well  for  the  Palasstra,  but  thy  mind  is 
not  so  acutely  formed  as  to  detect  that  which  is  real 
from  that  which  is  only  probable,  in  the  political 
world,  of  which  thou  art  now  judging.  Considering 
the  risk  incurred  by  lending  a  man^s  ear  to  a  con- 
spiracy, thou  oughtest  to  reckon  it  a  saving  in  every 
particular,  where  he  escapes  with  his  life  and  cha- 
racter safe.  This  has  been  the  case  with  Achilles 
Tatius,  and  vyith  the  Caesar.  They  have  remained 
also  in  their  high  places*  of  trust  and  power,  and  may 
1^  confident  that  the  Emperor  will  hardly  dare  to 
remove  them  at  a  future  period,  since  the  possession 
of  the  full  knowledge  of  their  guilt  has  not  embold- 
ened him  to  do  so.  Their  power,  thus  left  with 
them,  is  in  fact  ours;  nor  is  there  a  circumstance  to 
be  supposed,  which  can  induce  them  to  betray  their 
confederates  to  the  government.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  they  will  remember  them  with  the  proba- 
bility of  renewing,  at  a  fitter  time,  the  alliance  which 
binas  them  togetlier.  Cheer  up  thy  noble  resolution, 
therefore,  my  Prince  of  the  Circus,  and  think  that 
thou  shalt  still  retain  that  predominant  influence 
which  the  favourites  of  the  amphitheatre  are  sure  to 
possess  over  the  citizens  of  Constantinople." 

"I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Stephanos;  "but  it 
^aws  at  my  heart  like  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  to 
see  this  beggarly  foreigner  betray  the  noblest  blood  in 
the  land,  not  to  mention  the  best  athlete  in  the  Pa- 
leestra,  and  move  off  not  only  without  puniphment 
for  his  treachery,  but  with  praise,  honour,  and  pre- 
ferment." 

"True,"  said  Harpax;  "but,  observe,  my  friend, 
that  he  does  move  oft'  to  purpose.  He  leaves  the 
land,  quits  the  corps  in  which  he  might  claim  prefer- 
ment and  a  few  vain  honours,  being  valued  at  what 
euch  trifles  amount  to.  Hereward,  in  the  course  of 
one  or  two  days,  shall  be  little  better  than  a  disband- 
ed soldier,  subsisting  by  the  poor  bread  which  he 
can  obtain  as  a  follower  of  this  beggarly  Count,  or 
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which  he  is  rather  bound  to  dispute  v^ith  the  infidel, 
by  encountering  with  his  batlle-axe  the  Turkish 
sabres.  What  will  it  avail  him  amidst  the  disasters, 
the  slaughter,anil  the  famine  of  PaleStinCjthat  li^once 
upon  a  time  was  admitted  to  supper  witn  the  Empe- 
ror? We  know  Alexius  Comneiius— lie  is  willing  to 
discharge,  at  the  highest  cost,  such  obligations  as  are 
inclined  to  men  like  this  Hereward  ;  and,  beiieve  me, 
I  think  that  I  see  the  wily  despot  shrug  his  shoulders 
in  derison,  when  one  morning  he  is  saluted  with  tbe 
news  of  a  battle  in  Palestine  lost  bv  the  crusaders,  in 
which  his  old  acquaintance  has  fallen  a  dead  man. 
I  will  not  insult  thee,  by  telling  thee  how  easy   ' 


nigiu  be  to  acquire  the  favour  of  a  gentlewoman  in 
.I'ailing  upon  a  lady  of  quality;  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult,  sliould  that  be  the  object  of  the 
prize-fighter,  to  acquire  the  property  of  a  large  baboon 
like  Sylvan,  which  no  doubt  would  set  up  as  a  jug- 
gler any  Frank  who  had  meanness  of  spirit  to  pro- 
pose to  gain  his  bread  in  such  a  capacity,  from  the 
alms  of  the  starving  chivalry  of  Europe.  But  he  who 
can  stoop  to  envy  the  lot  of  such  a  person,  ought  not 
to  be  one  whose  chief  personal  distinctions  are  suf- 
ficient to  place  him  first  in  rank  over  all  the  favourites 
of  the  amphitheatre."  .     ,  ,  .    , 

There  was  something  in  this  sophistical  kind  of 
reasoning,  which  was  but  half  satisfactory  to  the  ob- 
tuse intellect  of  the  pnze-fighter,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  although  the  only  answer  which  he  at- 
tempted was  couched  in  this  observation  :— 

"Ay,  but,  noble  centurion,  you  forget  that,  besides 
empty  honours,  this  Varangian  Hereward,  or  Ed- 
ward, whichever  is  his  name,  is  promised  a  mighty 
donative  of  gold." 

"  Marry,  you  touch  me  there,"  said  the  centunon ; 
"  and  when  you  tell  me  that  the  promise  is  fulfilled, 
I  willingly  agree  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  haih  gained 
something  to  be  envied  for;  but  while  it  remains  in 
the  shape  of  a  naked  promise,  you  shall  pardon  me, 
my  worthy  Stephanos,  if  I  hold  it  of  no  niore  ac- 
count than  the  mere  pledges  which  are  distributed 
among  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Varangians,  pro- 
mising upon  future  occasions  mints  of  nioney,  which 
we  are  likely  to  receive  at  the  same  time  with  tne 
last  year's  snow.  Keep  up  your  heart,  theretore  no- 
ble Stephanos,  and  believe  not  that  your  affairs  are 
worse  for  the  miscarriage  of  this  day ;  and  let  not 
thy  gallant  courage  sink,  but,  remembering  those 
pnnciples  upon  which  it  was  called  into  action,  b<  • 
lieve  that  thy  objects  are  not  the  less  secure  becauso 
fate  has  removed  their  acquisition  to  a  more  distant 
day."  The  veteran  and  unbending  conspirator,  Hai- 
pax,  thus  strengthened  for  some  fii^ire  renewal  ol 
their  enterprise  the  failing  spirits  of  Stephanos. 

After  this,  such  leaders  as  were  included  in  tha 
invitation  given  by  the  Emperor  repaired  to  the  even- 
ing meal,  and,  from  the  general  conterit  and  com- 
plaisance expressed  by  Alexius  and  his  guests  of 
every  description,  it  could  little  have  been  supposed 
that  the  day  just  passed  over  was  one  which  had 
inferred  a  purpose  so  dangerous  and  treacherous. 

The  absence  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda,  during 
this  eventful  day,  created  no  small  surprise  to  the 
Emperor  and  those  in  his  immediate  confidence,  who 
knew  her  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  interest  she 
must  have  felt  in  the  issue  of  the  combat.  Bertha 
had  made  an  early  communication  to  the  Count, 
that  his  lady,  agitated  with  the  many  anxieties  of  th«, 
few  preceding  days,  was  unable  to  leave  her  apart- 
ment. The  valiant  knight,  therefore,  lost  no  time 
in  acquainting  his  faithful  Countess  of  his  safety, 
and  afterwards  joining  those  \yho  partook  of  thi 
banquet  at  the  palace,  he  bore  himself  as  if  the  least 
recollection  did  not  remain  on  his  mind  of  the  perfi- 
dious conduct  of  the  Emperor  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  entertainment.  He  knew,  in  truth,  that  tne 
knights  of  Prince  Tancred  not  only  maintained  a 
strict  watch  round  the  house  where  Brenhilda  re- 
mained, but  also,  that  they  prwerved  a  severe  ward 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Blacquernal,  as  well  for 
the  safety  of  their  heroic  leader,  as  for  that  of  Count 
Robert,  the  respected  companion  of  their  military 
pilgrimage. 

It  svas  the  general  principle  of  the  European  ch:- 
40* 
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vnlry,  that  distrust  was  rarely  permitted  to  survive 
open  quarrels,  and  that  whatever  was  formven,  was 
dismissed  from  their  recollection,  as  unlikely  to  re- 
cur; but  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  a  more 
:lian  usual  assembla<;e  of  troops,  which  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day  had  drawn  together,  so  that  the 
crusaders  were  called  upon  to  be  particularly  watchful. 
It  may  be  beheved  that  the  evening  passed  over 
without  any  attempt  to  renew  the  ceremonial  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  Lions,  which  had  been  upon 
a  former  occasion  terminated  in  such  misunder- 
standing. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  lucky  if  the 
explanation  between  the  mighty  Emperor  of  Greece 
and  the  chivalrous  Knight  of  Paris  had  taken  place 
earlier;  for  reflection  on  what  had  passed,  had  con- 
vinced the  Emperor  that  the  FVanks  were  not  a 
people  to  be  imposed  upon  by  pieces  of  clockwork, 
and  similar  trifles,  and  that  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand, was  sure,  instead  of  procuring  their  awe  or 
admiration,  to  excite  their  anger  and  defiance.  Nor 
had  it  altogether  escaped  Count  Robert,  that  the 
manners  of  the  Eastern  people  were  upon  a  different 
scale  from  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  ; 
that  ihev  neither  were  so  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  nor,  in  his  own  language,  was  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  so  congenial 
a  subject  of  adorat'on.  This,  notwithstanding.  Count 
Robert  observed,  that  Alexius  Comnenus  was  a  wise 
and  pnlif'''  prince  ;  his  wisdom  perhaps  too  much 
allied  to  cunning,  but  yet  aiding  him  to  maintain  with 
great  address  tiiat  empire  over  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  was  necessary  for  their  good,  and  for 
maintaining  his  own  authority.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  receive  with  equanimity  whatever  shoula 
be  offered  by  the  Emperor,  either  in  civility  or  in  the 
way  of  jest,  and  not  again  to  disturb  an  understand- 
ing which  miiiht  be  of  advantage  to  Christendom, 
by  a  quarrel  founded  upon  misconception  of  terms 
or  misapprehension  of  manners.  To  this  prudc-nt 
resolution  the  Count  of  Paris  adhered  during  the 
whole  evening;  with  some  diffi:ultv,  however,  since 
•t  was  somewliat  inconsistent  with  his  own  fiery  and 
inquisitive  temper,  which  was  equally  desirous  to 
know  the  precise  amount  of  whatever  was  addressed 
to  him,  and  to  take  umbrage  at  it,  should  it  appear  in 
tlie  least  degree  oflensive,  whether  so  intended  or  not. 
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It  was  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  Jenisalerii 
that  Count  Robert  of  Paris  returned  to  Constnnii- 
nople,  and,  with  his  wife,  and  such  proportion  of  iiis 
followers  as  the  sword  and  pestilence  had  left' after 
that  bloody  warfare,  resumed  his  course  to  his  native 
Kingdom.  Upon  reaching  Italy,  the  first  care  of  the 
noble  (ount  and  Countess  was  to  celebrate  in  princelv 
style  the  marriage  of  Hereward  and  his  faithful  Ber- 
tha, who  had  ad(ied  to  their  othei;  claims  upon  tiieir 
master  and  mistress,  tliose  acquired  by  Herewani's 
faitliful  services  in  Palestine,  and  iio  less  by  Bertha's 
affectionate  ministry  to  her  lady  in  Coiistantinople. 

As  to  thefateof  Alexius  Comnenus,  it  may  be  read 
at  laree  in  the  history  of  his  daugliter.^nna,  who  has 
represented  him  as  the  hero  of  manv  a  victory, 
achieved,  says  the  purnle-born,  in  the  tltird  cliapter 
and  fifteenth  book  of  ner  history,  sometimes  by  his 
arms  and  sometimes  by  his  prudence.  "His  bold- 
ness alone  has  gained  some  battles,  at  other  times 
his  success  lias  been  won  by  stratagem.  He  has 
erectt^d  the  most  illuairious  of  his  trophies  by  con- 
fronting n'anger,  by  combating  liise  a  simple  soldier, 
and  tlirowing  himself  bareheaded  into  the  thickestof 
the  foe.  But  there  are  others,"  continues  the  ac- 
complished lady,  "  which  he  gained  an  opportunity  of 
tTC<'ling  bv  assuming  the  appearance  of  terror,  and 
evrn  of  retreat.  In  a  word,  he  knew  alike  how  to 
triumiih  either  in  flight  or  in  pursuit,  and  remained  up- 
riiilit  even  before  those  enemies  who  appeared  to  have 
struck  him  down  ;  resembling  the  military  implenient 
lermed  the  calthrop,  which  remains  always  upright 
01  whatever  direction  it  is  thrown  on  the  trround." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  Princess  of  the 
.Hr^fLiice  she  herself  makes  against  the  obvious  charge 
'»f  pa."".'i'aty. 


I  must  still  once  more  repel  the  reproach  which 
some  bring  against  me,  as  it'  my  history  was  com- 
posed merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  natural 
love  for  parents  which  is  engraved  in  the  hearts  of 
children.  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  etfect  of  rhat  atjection 
which  I  bear  to  mine,  but  it  is  the  evidence  of  matter 
of  fact,  wliich  obliges  me  to  speak  as  I  have  done. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  one  can  have  at  the  same  time 
an  affection  for  the  memory  of  a  father  and  for  truth  ? 
For  myself,  1  have  never  directed  my  attempt  to 
wiite  history,  otherwise  than  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  matter  of  fact.  With  this  purpose,  I  have  taken 
for  niv  subject  the  history  of  a  worthy  man.  Is  it 
just,  that,  by  the  single  accident  of  his  being  the 
author  of  my  birth,  his  quahty  of  my  father  ought  to 
form  a  prejudice  against  me,  which  would  ruin  my 
credit  with  my  readers  7  I  have  given,  upon  other 
occasions,  proofs  sufficiently  strong  of  the  ardour 
which  I  had  for  the  defence  of  my  fathers  interests, 
which  those  that  know  me  can  never  doubt ;  but,  on 
the  present,  I  have  been  limited  by  the  inviolable 
fidelity  with  which  I  respect  the  truth,  which  I  should 
have  felt  conscience  to  have  veiled,  under  pretence  of 
serving  the  renown  of  my  £ather."—Alexiad,  chap. 
iii.  book  XV. 

This  much  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  quote, 
in  justice  to  the  fair  historian  ;  we  will  extract  also 
her  description  of  the  Emperor's  death,  and  are  not 
"iiwilling  to  allow,  that  the  character  assigned  to  the 
Pi;incess  by  our  own  Gibbon,  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
fairness  and  of  truth. 

Notwithstanding  her  repeated  protests  of  sacri- 
ficing rather  to  the  exact  and  absoiute  tru'h  than  to  the 
memory  of  her  deceased  parent,  Gibbon  remarks 
truly,  that  "instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  nar- 
rative which  wins  a  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of 
rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity 
of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius 
is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the 
perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens 
our  jealousy  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian, 
and  the  merit  of  the  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
fiisc  her  judicious  and  important  remark,  that  the 
disorders  of  the  tiiites  were  the  misfortune  and  the 
glory  of  Alexius;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can 
atflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  liis 
reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his 
predecessors." — Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  p.  83. 

The  Princess  accordingly  feels  tlie  utmost  assu- 
rance, that  a  number  of  signs  which  appeared  m 
heaven  and  on  earth,  were  interpreted  by  the  sooth- 
sayers of  the  day  as  foreboding  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror. By  these  means,  AnnaComnena  assigned  to 
her  fatiier  those  indicatioim  of  consetjuence,  which 
ancient  historians  represent'fls  necessary  intimations 
of  the  sympaihy  of  nature  with  the  removal  of  vrreat 
characters  from  the  world  ;  but  she  fails  not  to  in- 
form the  (,'hristian  reader  that  her  father's  belief  at- 
tached to  none  of  these  prognostics,  and  that  even  on 
the  following  remarkable  occasion  he  maintained  hi.s 
incredulity  : — A  splendid  statue,  supposed  generally 
to  be  a  relic  of  paganism,  holding  in  his  hand  a  golden 
sceptre,  and  standing  upon  a  base  of  porphyry,  was 
overturned  by  a  tempest,  and  was  generally  believed 
to  be  an  intimation  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
This,  however,  he  generously  repelled.  Phidias,  he 
said,  and  other  great  sculptors  of  antiquity,  had  the 
talent  of  imitating  the  human  frame  with  surprising 
accuracy  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  foretell- 
ing future  events  was  reposed  in  these  masier-piect  s 
of  art,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  their  makers  the  facul- 
ties reserved  by  the  Deity  for  himself,  when  he  says, 
"  It  is  I  who  kill  and  make  alive."  During  his  latK  r 
days,  the  Emperor  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  the  nature  of  which  has  exercised  the  wit  of 
many  persons  of  science  as  well  as  of  Anna  Com 
ncna.  The  poor  patient  was  so  much  exhiusted, 
that  when  the  Empress  was  talking  of  n.qsl  cloqueiit 
persons  who  should  assist  in  the  composition  of  his 
history,  he  said,  with  a  natural  contempt  of  such 
vaidfies,  "The  passages  of  my  unhappy  life  caU 
rather  for  tears  and  lamentation  than  for  the  praises 
you  speak  of." 
I     A  species  of  asthma  having  come  to  the  asoislanci 
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of  the  govit,  the  remedies  of  the  physicians  becnme  as 
■/am  as  ilie  intercession  of  the  monks  and  clergy^  as 
Well  as  the  alms  which  were  indiscriminately  lavish- 
ed. Two  or  three  deep  successive  swoons  ^ave  omi- 
nous warning  of  the  approachinf<blow;  and  at  length 
wns  terminated  the  reign  and  life  of  Aie.xiiis  Comne- 
I  nus,  a  prince  wiio,  with  all  the  faults  which  may  be 
imputed  to  hini,  still  possesses  a  real  right,  from  the 
purity  of  his  general  intentions,  to  be  accounted  one 
9f  t'le  best  soveregns  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

I'^'or  some  time,  the  historian  forgot  her  pride  of 
litt-rary  rank,  ana,  like  an  ordinary  person,  burst  into 
tears  and  shrieks,  tore  her  hair,  and  defaced  her 
countenance,  while  the  Empress  Irene  cast  from  her 
her  princely  habits,  cut  off  her  hair,  changed  her 
purple  buskins  foi:  black  mourning  shoes,  and  her 
darighter  .Alary,  who  had  herself  been  a  widow,  took 
a  black  robe  from  one  of  her  own  wardrobes,  and 
presented  it  to  her  mother.  "Even  in  the  moment 
when  she  put  it  on,"  says  Anna  Comnena,  "the 
Emperor  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  in  that  moment  the 
sun  of  my  life  set." 

We  sh:ill  not  jiursue  her  lamentations  farther.  She 
upbraids  herself  that,  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
tliat  light  of  tl;e  world,  she  had  also  survived  Irene, 
the  delight  alike  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  and  sur- 
vived her  husband  also.  "I  am  indignant,"  she  said, 
*'  that  my  soul,  suffering  under  such  torrents  of  mis- 
fortune, slioidd  still  deign  to  animate  my  body.  Have 
I  not,"  ?aid  she,  "  been  more  hard  and  unfeeling  than 
the  rocks  themselves;  and  is  it  not  jusi  that  one, 
who  could  survive  such  a  father  and  mother,  and 
such  a  husband,  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  so  much  calamity?  But  let  me  finish  this  history, 
rather  than  any  longer  fatigue  riiy  readers  with  my 
anavailing  and  tragical  lamentation." 

Maying  thus  concluded  her  history,  she  adds  the 
fallowing  tw.i  lines  : — 

"  Tlie  learned  Comnpna  lays  her  pen  asine, 
Wliat  time  lier  subject  and  lier  fatlier  diud."* 

These  quotations  will  probably  give  the  readers  as 
much  as  thev  wish  to  know  of  the  real  ch'iracter  of 
this  Imperial  historian.  Fewer  words  will  suffice  to 
dispose  of  the  other  parties  who  have  been  selected 
from  her  pages,  as  persons  in  the  foregoing  drama. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Coimt  Robert  of 
Paris,  whose  audacity  in  sealing  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Emperor  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  his 
character,  wss  in  fact  a  person  of  the  highest  rank; 
being  no  other,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  tho  learned 
Du  Cange,  than  an  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  has  so  long  given  Kings  to  France.  He  was 
8  successor,  it  has  been  conceived,  of  'he  Counts  of 
Paris,  by  whom  the  city  vvas  valiantly  defended 
against  the  Normans,  and  an  ancestor  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet. There  are  several  hypotheses  upon  this  subject, 
deriving  the  well-known  Hugh  Capet,  first  from  the 
family  of  Saxony  ;  secon  lly,  from  St.  Arnoul,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Alte.K  ;  third,  from  Nibilong  ;  fourth, 
fi^om  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and,  fifth,  from  a  natural 
son  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Variously  placed, 
but  in  each  of  these  contested  pedigrees,  appears  this 
Robert,  surnamed  the  Strung,  who  was  Count  of  that 
district,  of  wl.ich  Paris  was  the  capital,  most  pecu- 
liarly styled  the  County,  or  Isle  of  France.  Anna 
Comnena,  who  has  recorded  the  bold  usurpation  of 
the  Empeior's  seat  by  this  haughty  chieftain,  has  also 
acquainted  us  with  his  receiving  a  severe,  if  not  a 
mortal  wound,  at  the  battle  of  DoryjEEum,  owing  to 
his  nejjiecimg  the  warlike  instructions  with  which 
'.er  fither  had  favoured  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
Turlusb  wars.  The  antiquary  who  is  disposed  to 
investi:;fire  this  subject,  may  consult  the  late  Lord 
Ashburniiam's  elaborate  Genealogy  of  the  Royal 
House  iif  France;  also  a  note  of  Ducange's  on  the 
Princess's  historv,  p.  362,  arguing  for  the  identify  of 
\  e.r  "  Rii'ieit  of  Pnris,  a  haughty  barbarian,"  with  the 
"Robert  railed  the  Strona,"  mentioned  as  an  an- 
cestor ofHugh  Capet.    Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  p.  52,  may 
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also  be  consulted.  The  French  antiquary  and  the 
English  historian  seem  alike  disposed  to  find  the 
church,  called  in  the  tale  that  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances,  in  that  dedicated  to  Si.  Drusas,  or 
Drosin  of  Soissons,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
peculiar  influence  on  the  is.sue  of  c(}mbats,  and  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  determining  them  in  favour  of 
such  champions  as  spent  the  night  preceding  at  hia 
shrine. 

In  consideration  of  the  sex  of  one  of  tlie  parties 
concerned,  the  author  has  selected  our  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances  as  a  more  appropriate  patroness  than 
St.  Drusas  himself,  for  the  Amazons,  who  were  not 
uncummon  in  that  age.  Gaita,  for  e,\ami)le,  the  wife 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  a  redoubled  hero,  and  tlieparen' 
ofa  most  heroic  race  of  sons,  washerseif  an  Aiii?i7.on, 
fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Normans,  and  i." 
repeatedly  commemorated  by  our  Imperial  historian, 
Anna  Comnena. 

The  reader  can  easily  conceive  to  himself  that 
Robert  of  Paris  distinguished  himself  among  hi3 
brethren-at-arms,  and  fellow-crusaders.  His  fame 
resoimded  from  the  walls  of  Antioeh  ;  but,  at  itia 
battle  of  Dorylajum,  he  was  so  desperately  wounded, 
as  to  be  disabled  from  taking  a  part  in  the  grandest 
scene  of  the  expedition.  His  heroic  Countess,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  the  great  satisfaction  of  mountutg  the 
walls  of  .Jerusalem,  and  in  so  far  discliarging  her  own 
vows  and  those  of  her  husband.  This  was  the  mora 
fortunate,  as  the  sentence  of  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced that  the  woimds  of  the  Count  had  beea 
inflicted  by  a  poisoned  weapon,  and  that  complete 
recovery  was  pnly  to  be  hoped  for  by  having  recourse 
to  his  native  air.  After  some  time  spent  in  thr  vain 
hope  of  averting  by  patience  this  unpleasant  alterna- 
tive, Count  Robert  subjected  himself  to  necessity,  or 
what  was  represented  as  such,  and,  with  his  wife 
and  the  faithful  Hereward.  and  all  others  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  had  been  like  himself  disabled  from  con> 
bat.  took  the  way  to  Europe  by  sea. 

A  light  galley,  procured  at  a  high  rate,  conduoled 
them  safely  to  Venice,  and  from  that  then  glorious 
city,  the  moderate  portion  of  spoil  which  had  fallen 
to  the  Count's  share  among  the  conquerors  of  Pales- 
tine, served  to  convey  them  to  their  own  dominions, 
which,  more  fortunate  than  those  of  most  of  hia 
fellow  pilgrnns,  had  been  left  uninjured  by  their 
neighbours  during  the  tiine  of  their  proprietor's  ab- 
sence on  the  crusade.  The  report  that  the  Couiit 
had  lost  his  health,  and  the  power  of  continuing  hia 
homage  to  the  Ladv  of  the  Broken  Lances,  brought 
upon  him  the  hostilities  of  one  or  two  ambitious  or 
envious  neighbours,  whose  covetousness  was,  how 
ever,  sufficiently  repressed  by  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  Countess  and  the  resolute  Hereward.  Less 
than  a  twelvemonth  was  required  to  restore  the 
Count  of  Paris  to  his  full  health,  and  to  render  him, 
as  formerly,  the  assured  protector  of  his  own  vas- 
sals, and  the  subject  in  whom  the  possessors  ol  tna 
French  throne  reposed  the  utmost  confidence.  This 
laiter  capacity  enabled  Count  Rcjbert  to  discharge 
his  debt  towards  Hereward  in  a  manner  as  ample 
as  he  could  have  hoped  or  expected.  Being  now 
respected  alike  for  his  wisdom  and  his  sagacity,  as 
much  as  he  always  was  for  his  intrepidity  and  his 
character  as  a  successful  crusader,  he  was  repeat- 
eiHy  employed  by  the  Court  of  France  in  settling 
the  troublesome  and  intricate  affairs  in  which  the 
Norman  possessions  of  the  English  crown  involved 
the  rival  nations.  William  Rufus  vvas  not  insen- 
sible to  his  merit,  nor  blind  to  the  importance  of 
gaining  his  good-will ;  and  finding  out  his  anxiety 
that  Hereward  should  be  restored  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  he  took,  or  made  an  opportunity,  by  the  fjr- 
feiture  of  some  rebellious  noble,  of  conferring  upon 
our  Varangian  a  large  district  adjacent  to  the  .\ew 
Forest,  being  part  of  the  scenes  which  his  fathei 
chiefly  fi-equented,  and  where  it  is  said  the  descendants 
of  the  valiant  squire  and  his  Bertha  have  subsisiid 
for  manv  a  long  year,  surviving  turns  of  tinie  and 
chance,  which  are  in  general  fatal  to  the  convJiuanc* 
of  more  distinguished  families. 


END  OP  COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS. 


CASTLE    DANGEROUS. 


As  T  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  tlic  wa'rtower  scents  the  dewy  air, 
Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 

And  tells  tlie  midnight  moon  her  care: 
The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 

The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky; 
The  fox  was  howhng  on  the  hill, 

And  the  distant  echoing  glensrepiy. 

Robert  Burns. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 


fTho  fnllowing  introduclion  to  "  Cnstle  Danfcroua"  was  for- 
wardid  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  Naples  in  February,  1832, 
tofretlicr  willi  some  corrections  of  the  text,  and  notes  on  locali- 
ties mentioned  in  the  Novel. 

The  materials  for  the  introduction  must  have  been  collected 
before  he  left  Scotland,  in  September,  1831 ;  but  in  the  hurry  of 
preparing  for  his  voyage,  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  them 
M  as  to  accompany  the  first  edition  of  this  Romance. 

A  few  notes,  supplied  by  the  Editor,  are  placed  within 
orackets.]  

The  incidents  on  which  the  ensuing  Novel  mainly  turns,  are 
derived  from  the  ancient  Metrical  Chronicle  of  "  the  Bruce,"  by 
Archdeacon  Barboui,  and  from  the  "History  of  the  Houses  of 
Douglas  and  Ancrus,"  by  David  Hume  of  Godscroft;  and  are 
sustained  by  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland.  They  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  troubled  aire  to  which  they  are  referred,  that  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  t'ounded  in  fact:  the 
names,  indeed,  of  numberless  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Dou- 
glas Castle,  appear  to  attest,  beyond  suspicion,  many  even  of 
the  smallest  circumstances  e.Tibraced  in  the  story  of  Godscroft. 
Among  all  the  associates  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  his  great  en- 
terprise of  rescuing  Scotland  from  the  power  of  Edward,  the 
first  place  IS  universally  conceded  to  James,  the  eighth  Lord 
Douglas,  to  this  day  venerated  by  his  countrymen  as  "  the  Good 
Sir  James:" 

"  The  GuH  Schyr  James  of  Douglas, 

That  ".n  his  lime  sa  worthy  was, 

That  off"  his  price  and  his  bounte. 

In  far  laiidis  renownyl  was  he." — Barbour^ 

"  Thj  Good  Sir  Jaraes,  ihe  dreadful  blacke  Douglas, 

Thai  ill  his  dayes  so  wise  and  worthie  was, 

Wha  here,  and  on  the  infidels  of  Spain, 

Such  honour,  praise,  and  triunipiis  did  obtain." — Gordon. 

From  the  time  when  the  King  of  England  refused  to  reinstate 
him,  on  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had  received  the  edu- 
cation of  chivalry,  in  the  extensive  possessions  of  his  family, — 
which  had  been  held  forfeited  by  the  exertions  of  his  father, 
William  the  Hardy— the  young  knight  of  Douglas  appears  to 
have  embraced  the  c.Tuse  of  Bruce  with  enthusiastic  ardour, 
and  to  have  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign  with  un- 
wearied fidelity  and  devotion.  "The  Douglasse."  says  HoUin- 
shed,  "  was  right  joyfully  received  of  King  Robert,  in  whose 
Bervice  he  faithfully  continued,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  his 
life's  end.  Though  the  surname  and  familie  of  the  Dougla.sses 
was  m  some  estimathm  of  nobilitie  before  those  dales,  yet  the 
rising  thereof  to  honour  chanced  through  this  James  Douglasse  ; 
for,  by  meanes  of  his  advancement,  others  of  that  lineage  tooke 
occasion,  by  their  singular  manhood  and  noble  prowess,  shew- 
ed at  sundrie  times  in  defence  of  the  realme,  to  grow  to  such 
height  in  authoritie  and  estimation,  that  their  mightie  puis- 
Bance  in  mainrent,*  lauds,  and  great  possessions,  at  length  was 
(through  suspicion  conceived  by  the  kings  that  succeeded)  the 
cause  in  part  of  their  ruinous  decay." 

In  every  narrative  of  the  .Scottish  war  of  independence,  a 
considerable  space  is  devoted  to  those  yc:ir^  of  perilous  adven- 
ture and  sutTeriiig  which  were  .spent  by  the  illustrious  friend  of 
Bruce,  in  harassing  the  English  detachments  successively  oc- 
cui'ying  his  paternal  territory,  and  in  repeated  and  successful 
attemuts  to  wrest  the  formidable  fortress  of  Douglas  Castle 
iiself  from  their  possession.  Ill  the  Ei  glish,  as  well  as  Scotch 
Chronicles,  and  in  Rymer's  FtEdera,  i/ccur  frequent  notices  of 
the  different  otficers  intrusted  by  Edward  with  the  keeping  of 
tills  renowned  stronghold  ;  especially  Sir  Robert  de  CiilTord, 
ancestor  of  the  heroic  race  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumljer- 
luiid ;  his  lieutenant.  Sir  Richard  de  Tliurlewalle,  (written 
sometimes  Thruswall.)  of  Thirwall  Castle,  on  the  Tippal,  in 
Norlliumberland  ;  and  .Sir  John  de  AVaUon,  the  romantic  story 
of  whose  love-pledge,  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Douglas  for  a  year 
and  day,or  surrender  all  hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress's  favour, 
with  the  tragic  consequences,  softened  in  the  Novel,  is  given 
at  length  in  Godscroft,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  affecting  passages  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry.' 

The  Author,  before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  this,  pro- 
bably the  last  of  his  Novels,  undertook  a  journey  to  Douglas- 
dale,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Castle,  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  the  patron  saint  of 
that  great  family,  and  the  various  localities  alluded  to  by  Gods- 
crift,  in  his  account  of  the  early  adventures  of  Good  .Sir  James  ; 
but  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  tind  a  zealous  and 
well-in.'orined  clcerom  ip  Mr.  Thomas  Haddow,  and  liad  every 
u.ssistaiice  from  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alexander  Finlay,  the  re- 
sident Chamberlain  of  liis  friend.  Lord  Dougla.a,  the  state  of  his 
health  at  the  time  was  so  feeble,  that  hefound  himself  incapable 
of  pursuing  tiis  researches,  as  in  better  days  he  would  have  de- 
lighted to  do,  and  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with  such  a  cur- 
sory view  of  scenes,  in  themselves  most  interesting,  as  could  be 
snatched  in  a  single  morning,  when  any  bodily  exertion  was  pain- 

•  Vs^a'age. 

t  [""he  reader  will  find  both  this  story,  and  Ihal  of  Robert  of  Haris, 
«i  Sir  VV.  Soou's  Kss»y  on  Chivalry,  puliliahed  in  1818,  in  the  Supple- 
fQ«D<  to  the  Kacyclopsdia  Brilaunica. — E  1 


ful.  Mr.  Haddow  was  attentive  enough  to  forward  sub.TOfn:en'I> 
somenoUison  the  points  which  the  Author  hart  seemed  desirous 
of  investigating;  but  these  did  not  reach  him  until,  being 
obliged  to  prepare  matters  for  a  foreign  excursion  in  iiuest  of 
health  and  strength,  he  had  been  compelled  to  bring  his  work, 
such  as  It  is^  to  a  conclusion. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Douglas  arc  inconsiderable. 
They  consist  indeed  of  hut  one  ruined  tower,  standing  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  modern  mansion,  which  itself  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  design  on  which  the  Duke  of  Douglas  meant 
to  reconstruct  the  edifice,  after  its  last  accidental  destruction 
by  fire.*  His  Grace  had  kept  in  view  the  ancient  prophory 
that  as  often  as  Douglas  C.islle  might  be  destroyed,  it  shouiu 
rise  again  in  enlarged  dimensions  and  improved  splendour,  and 
projected  a  pile  of  ouilding,  which,  if  it  had  been  completed, 
would  have  much  exceeded  any  nobleman's  residence  then  ex- 
isting in  Scotland— as,  indeed,  what  has  been  finished,  amount- 
ing lo  about  one  eighth  part  of  the  plan,  is  sufficiently  extensn  e 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  establishment,  and  contains 
some  apartments,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  magnificent. 
The  situation  is  commanding;  and  though  the  Duke's  succes- 
sors have  allowed  the  mansion  to  continue  as  he  left  it,  g.-eat 
expense  has  been  lavished  on  the  environs,  which  now  present 
a  vast  sweep  of  richly  undulated  woodland,  stretching  to  the 
borders  of  the  Cairntable  mountains,  repeatedly  mentioned  aa 
the  favourite  retreat  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the 
days  of  his  hardship  and  persecution.  There  remains  at  the 
head  of  the  adjoining  bourg,  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Bride,  having  beneath  it  the  vault  which  was  used  till  late- 
ly as  the  burial-place  of  this  princely  race,  and  only  abandoned 
when  their  stone  and  leaden  cotTins  had  accumulated,  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  hundred  years,  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
accommodate  no  more.  Here  a  silver  case,  containing  the  dust 
of  what  was  once  the  brave  heart  of  Good  Sir  James,  is  still 
pointed  out ;  and  in  the  dilapidated  choir  above  appears, 
though  in  a  sorely  ruinous  state,  the  once  magnificent  tomb  of 
the  warrior  himself  After  detailing  the  well-known  circum- 
stances of  Sir  James's  death  in  Spain,  2inh  August,  1330,  where 
lie  fell,  assisting  the  King  of  Arragon  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Moors,  when  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland  from  Jerusalem, 
to  whicn  he  hafl  conveyed  the  heart  of  Bruce,— the  old  poet 
Barbour  tells  us  that — 

"  Qnhen  his  men  lang  had  mad  mnriiyn. 

Thai  debowalyt  him,  and  syne 

Gerl  scher  him  swn,  Ih-xt  mycht  be  taca 

The  flesch  all  haly  fra  the  bane. 

And  the  carioune  thar  in  haly  place 

£rtlyt,  wiUi  rycht  gret  worscliip,  was. 

*'  Tbebanyshaue  thai  with  thaim  tanej 

And  syne  ar  lo  ihair  schippis  gane  ; 

Syne  lowart  Scotland  held  ihair  way, 

And  Ihar  ar  cununyn  in  full  gret  hy. 

And  the  banys  honorabilly 

In  lill  the  Kyrk  olTDouelas  war 

Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  car. 

Schyr  Archebald  his  sone  gerl  syn 

0[f  alubastre,  bath  fair  and  fyne, 

Ordane  a  lumbe  sa  richly 

As  it  behowyt  lo  swa  worthy." 
The  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  wantonly  mutilate^ 
and  defaced  by  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who,  aa 
was  their  custom,  converted  the  kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas 
into  a  stable  for  their  horses  Enough,  however,  remains  to 
identify  the  resting-place  of  the  great  Sir  James.  The  efiigy, 
of  dark  stone,  is  crusslegged,  marking  his  character  as  one 
who  had  died  after  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  in  actual  conflict  with  the  infidels  ofSpain  ;  and 
the  introduction  of  the  heart,  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the 
•  (The  following  notice  of  Douglas  Castle,  *c.  is  from  the  Descrip. 
lion  of  the  Sherifl'ilom  of  Lanark,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Wisliaw, 
wriuen  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  printed  by  the  Maitlana 
Club  of  Glasgow  in  1831  :— 

"  Douglass  parish,  and  baronie  and  lordship,  heth  very  long  apper- 
tained 10  the  family  of  Douglass,  and  continued  with  ihe  Karles  o( 
Douglass  unlill  Ihcir  fatall  forfeiture,  anno  145.5;  during  which  lyms 
there  are  many  noble  and  important  actions  recorrjed  in  histories  per- 
formed hy  them,  by  the  lords  and  earls  of  thai  great  family.  It  was 
thereafter  given  to  Douglass,  Earl  of  Anguse,  and  continued  wilh  Iheia 
uiitill  William,  Earle  of  Anguse,  was  created  Marquess  of  Douglass, 
anno  1633  ;  and  is  now  the  principal  sent  of  the  Marquess  of  Douglass 
his  family.  Il  is  a  large  baronie  and  parish,  and  ane  laick  patronage  ; 
and  the  Marquess  is  both  titular  and  puuon.  He  hetfi  ihere,  near  to  die 
church,  a  very  consiilerable  great  house,  called  the  Castle  of  Douglass  ; 
and  near  the  church  is  a  I'yne  village,  called  die  town  of  Douglass,  lo..g 
since  erected  in  a  burgh  of  baronie.  It  helh  ane  haiulsome  church,  with 
many  ancient  moiiunicnls  and  inscriptions  on  the  dd  internuiils  of  tha 
Earles  of  this  place. 

"  The  water  of  Douglass  runs  quyle  through  the  whole  length  of  tlili 
parish,  and  upon  either  side  of  the  water  il  is  called  Do.iKlassdale.  I 
louchelh  Clyde  towards  the  north,  and  is  bounded  by  l.csiiiahagow  ti 
the  west,  Kyle  lo  the  southwest,  Crawfurd  Jfthii  and  C.armichaell  tj  th« 
south  and  Eoulheasl.  It  is  a  plensum  strath,  pleiuil'ull  in  grass  knd 
corn,  and  coall ;  and  ".he  miuisler  is  well  nrovidcd. 

"  The  lan.is  of  Heysleside,  belonging  to  Samuel  Douglass  i.i,a  a  {n«d 
house  and  pleasaul  seal   close  br  a  wood,  '  dec. — p.  65. 
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old  arms  of  Douslas,  m  consequence  of  tti'^  Uniilit's  fulfilment 
of  Briice's  liyins  injunction,  appears,  whun  taken  in  conneviiin 
witli  the  posture  of  the  figure,  to  set  tlic  gui-stion  at  rest.  Ttie 
mnnument,  in  its  original  state,  must  have  hef;n  not  inferior  in 
any  respect  to  the  best  of  the  same  period  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  and  the  curious  reader  is  referred  for  farther  particulars 
of  it  to  "  Tlie  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Ed- 
war  1  Blore,  F.  S.  A."  London,  4to,  1826  ;  where  may  also  be 
found  interesting  details  of  some  of  the  other  tombs  and  effigies 
in  lh2  cemetery  of  the  first  house  of  Douglas. 

As  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  historical 
incidents  on  which  tliis  novel  is  founded,  it  is  due  to  the  reader 
to  place  before  him  such  extracts  from  Godscroft  and  Barbour 
OS  may  enable  him  to  correct  any  niis-inipression.  The  pas- 
sacei  introduced  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  ancient  poem  of 


"  The  Bruce,"  will  moreover  gratify  those  who  have  not  ik 
their  possession  a  copy  of  the  text  of  Barbour,  as  given  in  the 
valuable  quarto  edition  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  as 
furnishing  on  the  whole  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  a  venerable  classic,  who  wrote  when  Scotland  was 
still  full  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  liberators  from  the  yoke 
of   Planlageiiet.  and   especially    of   Sir    James  Douglas,   "ol 
whom,"  says  Godscroft,  "  we  will  not  omit  here,  (to  shut  up 
all,)  the  judgment  of  those  times  concerning  him,  in  a  rud« 
verse  indeed,  yet  such  as  beareth  witness  of  his  true  magni 
r.imity  and  invincible  mind  in  either  fortune  : — 
**  Good  Sir  James  Dougl.'is  (who  wise,  and  wigtil,  and  wortliy  was,) 
Waa  never  over  elad  in  no  winning,  nor  yet  over  sad  for  no  tiueiug  ; 
Good  fortuDeaaa  evil  chance  be  weighed  both  iu  one  balance." 

W    8. 
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'  No.  I 

Extracts  from  "The  History  of  the  Hov-^es  of  Do-nglas  and  Angiii. 
By  Master  DAVID  HUME  of  Godscroft."    Fol.  Edit. 

«  *  *  And  here  indeed  the  course  of  the  King's  misfortunes  be- 
gins to  make  some  halt  and  stay  by  thus  much  prosperous  sue- 
tessc  in  his  own  person  ;  but  more  in  the  person  of  Sir  James, 
by  the  reconquests  of  tiis  owne  castles  and  countries.  From 
hence  he  went  into  Douglasdale,  where,  by  the  means  of  his 
father's  old  servant,  Thomas  Dickson,  he  took  in  the  Castle  of 
Doudas,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  it,  lie  caused  burn  it,  con- 
tenting himself  with  this,  that  his  enemies  liad  one  strength 
fewer  in  that  country  than  before.  The  manner  of  his  taking 
of  it  is  said  to  have  beene  thust — Sir  James  taking  only  with 
him  two  of  his  servants,  went  to  Thomas  Dickson,  of  whom 
he  was  received  with  tears,  after  he  had  revealed  himself  to 
him.  for  the  good  old  man  knew  him  not  at  first,  being  in  mean 
and  homely  apparell.  There  he  kept  him  secretly  in  a  quiet 
chamber,  and  brought  unto  him  such  as  had  been  trusty  ser- 
vants to  his  father,  not  all  at  once,  but  apart  by  one  and  one, 
for  fear  of  discoverie.  Their  advice  was,  that  on  Palmsunday, 
when  the  English  would  come  forth  to  the  church,  and  his 
partners  were  conveened,  that  then  he  should  give  the  wor<l. 
and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and  presently  set  upon  them  that 
should  happen  to  be  there,  who  being  dispatched,  the  Castle 
might  be  taken  easily.  This  being  concluded,  and  they  come, 
so  sown  as  the  English  were  entered  info  the  church  witii  palms 
in  their  hands,  (according  to  the  costume  of  that  day,)  little 
suspecting  or  fearing  any  such  thing.  Sir  James,  accord'ng  to 
their  appointment,  cryed  too  soon  (a  Douglas,  a  Douglas!) 
which  being  heard  in  the  church,  (this  was  Saint  Bride's  church 
of  Douglas,)  Thomas  Dick-son,  supposing  he  had  beene  hard  at 
hand,  drew  out  his  sword,  and  ran  upon  them,  having  none  to 
sscond  him  but  another  man,  so  that,  oppressed  by  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  he  w.is  beaten  downe  and  slaino.  In  the  mean 
time.  Sir  James  being  come,  the  English  that  were  in  the  chan- 
cel kept  off  the  Scots,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  strait 
and  narrow  entrie,  defended  themselves  manfullj'.  But  Sir 
James  encouraging  his  men,  not  so  much  by  words,  us^^y  deeds 
and  good  example,  and  having  slain  the  boldest  resisters,  pre- 
vailed at  last,  and  entring  the  place,  slew  some  twenty-six  of 
their  number,  and  tooke  the  rest,  about  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
inti'iiding  by  tliein  to  get  the  Castle  upon  composition,  or  to 
enter  v;ilh  them  when  the  gates  should  be  opened  to  let  them 
ill :  but  it  needed  not,  for  they  of  the  Castle  were  so  secure, 
that  there  wa«  none  left  to  keep  it  save  the  porter  and  the 
cocike,  who  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hapned  at  tlie 
church,  which  stood  a  large  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence,  had 
left  the  gate  wide  open,  tiie  porter  standing  without,  and  the 
cooke  dressing  the  dinner  wilhin.  They  entred  without  re- 
sistance, and  meat  being  ready,  and  the  cluth  laid,  they  shut 
the  gates,  and  tooke  their  refectinn  at  good  leasure. 

,\'ow  that  lie  had  gotten  the  Castle  into  his  hands,  consider- 
ins  with  himselfe  (as  he  was  a  man  no  lesse  advi-^en  than  va- 
liant) that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  it,  the  English  being  as 
yet  the  stronger  in  that  countrey,  who  if  they  should  besiege 
him,  he  knewe  of  no  reliefe,  he  thought  better  to  carry  away 
such  things  as  be  most  easily  transported,  gold,  silver,  and  ap- 
parell, with  ammunition  and  armour,  whereof  he  had  greatest 
use  and  need,  and  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  provision,  together 
with  the  Castle  itselfe,  then  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers for  a  garrison  there  where  it  could  do  no  goud.  And  so 
he  caused  carrie  the  meale  and  malt,  and  other  cornes  and 
graiiie,  into  the  cellar,  and  laid  all  together  in  one  heape  :  then 
he  toiiK  the  prisoners  and  slew  them,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  trustie  and  valiant  servant,  Tiiomas  Dickson,  mingling  the 
victuals  with  their  bhmd,  and  burying  their  carkasses  in  the 
heap  of  come :  after  that  he  struck  out  the  heads  of  the  harrells 
aiid  punclK^ons.  and  let  the  drink  runn  through  all  ;  and  then 
he  cast  the  c;trkasses  of  dead  horses  and  other  carrion  amongst 
It.  throwing  the  salt  above  all,  so  to  make  all  together  unuse- 
fuil  to  the  eiieiiiie  ;  and  this  cellar  is  called  yet  the  Douglas 
Lairder.  Last  of  all,  he  set  the  house  on  lire,  end  burnt  all  the 
Limber,  and  what  eh-e  the  fire  could  overcome,  leaving  nothing 
uui  the  scorched  walls  behind  him.  And  this  seemes  to  be  tlie 
•irtit  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  it  is  supposea  that  lie 

7k  it  t»-icc.    Fur  this  service,  and  olherg  done  to  Lord  Wil- 


liam his  father.  Sir  James  gave  unto  Thomas  Dickson  the  lands 
of  Hisleside,  which  hath  beene  gi\  en  him  beOire  the  castle  was 
taken  as  an  encouragement  to  «het  him  on,  and  not  after,  or 
he  was  slain  in  the  church  ;  vt'hich  was  both  liberally  and  wise- 
ly done  of  him,  thus  to  hearten  and  draw  men  to  liis  service  by 
such  a  noble  beginning.  The  Castle  being  burnt.  Sir  Jami'S  re- 
tired, and  parting  his  men  into  divers  companies,  so  as  they 
might  be  most  secret,  he  cau.sed  cure  such  as  were  wounded  in 
the  tisht,  and  he  himselfe  kept  as  close  as  he  could,  waiting 
ever  for  an  occasion  to  enterprise  something  against  the  enemie. 
So  soone  as  he  was  gone,  the  Lord  Clifford  being  advertised  of 
what  had  happened,  came  himselfe  in  person  to  Douglas,  and 
caused  re-edilie  and  repair  the  Castle  in  a  very  short  time,  unto 
which  he  also  added  a  Tower,  which  is  yet  called  Harriea 
Tower  from  him,  and  so  returned  into  England,  leaving  one 
Thurswall  to  be  CaptMn  thereof.— Pp.  26— ^"S. 

♦  •*»*•♦»« 

He  (Sir  James  Douglas)  getting  him  again  into  Douglasdale, 
dill  use  this  stral.igem  against  Thurswall,  Caiita  in  of  the  Castle, 
under  the  said  Lord  ChfTord.  He  caused  some  of  his  folk  drive 
avyay  the  cattle  that  fed  near  unto  the  Castle,  and  w  hen  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  garrison  (bllowcd  to  rescue,  pave  orders  to  his  men 
to  leave  them  and  to  flee  away.  Thus  he  did  often  to  make  the 
Captain  slight  such  frays,  and  to  make  him  secure,  that  he 
might  not  suspect  any  further  end  to  be  on  it ;  w  hicli  w  hen  lie 
had  wrought  sufficiently,  (as  he  thought,)  he  laid  some  men  in 
ambuscado,  and  sent  others  away  to  drive  such  beasts  as  tliey 
should  find  in  the  view  of  the  Castle,  as  if  they  had  been  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  they  had  done  often  before.  The  Captain  hear- 
ing of  it,  and  supposing  there  was  no  greater  danger  now  than 
had  been  before,  issued  forth  of  the  Cas'le,  and  followed  after 
them  with  such  haste  that  his  men  (ninning  who  should  be  first) 
were  disordered  and  out  of  their  ranks.  The  drivers  also  fled 
as  fast  as  they  could  till  they  had  drawn  the  Captain  a  little 
way  beyond  the  jilace  of  ambuscado,  which  when  they  per- 
ceived, rising  quickly  out  of  their  covert,  they  set  fiercely  upon 
him  and  his  company,  and  so  slew  him.«elf  and  chased  his  men 
back  to  the  Castle,  some  of  whom  were  overtaken  and  slain, 
others  got  into  the  Castle  and  so  were  saved.  Sir  James,  not  be- 
ing able  to  force  the  house,  took  what  booty  he  could  get  with- 
out in  the  fields,  and  so  departed.  By  this  means,  and  such  othei 
exploits,  he  so  afTrighted  the  enemy,  that  it  w.-vs  counted  a  matter 
of  such  great  jeopardy  to  keep  this  Castle,  that  it  hi  aim  to  ba 
called  the  ndventuroiis  (or  hazardous)  Castle  of  Douglas 
Whereupon  Sir  John  W.-tlton  being  in  suit  of  an  F.nglish  lady 
she  wrote  to  him  that  when  he  hail  kept  the  adventurous  Cas- 
tle of  Douglas  seven  years,  then  he  might  lliink  liitnseif  worthy 
to  be  a  suitor  to  her.  tipon  this  occasion,  W  niton  took  upon 
him  the  keeping  of  if,  and  succeeded  to  Tluirswnll  ;  but  he  ran 
the  same  fortune  with  the  rest  that  were  before  him. 

For.  Sir  James  having  first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto 
the  place,  he  made  fourteen  of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks, 
and  fill  them  with  grass  as  though  it  had  been  corn,  which 
they  carried  in  the  way  toward  Lanark,  the  chief  market  town 
in  that  county:  so  hoping  to  draw  forth  the  Captain  by  tliat 
bait,  and  eillier  to  take  him  or  the  Castle,  or  both. 

Neither  was  this  expectation  frustrate,  for  the  Captain  did 
bite,  and  came  forth  to  have  taken  this  victual  (as  he  supposed.) 
But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carriers.  Sir  James,  witii  his  com 
pany,  had  gotten  between  the  Castle  and  him:  and  these  dis- 
guised carriers,  seeing  the  Captain  following  after  fliem,  did 
quickly  cast  off  their  upper  garments,  wherein  Ihey  had  masked 
themselves,  and  throwing  olf  their  sacks,  mounted  themselves 
on  horseback,  and  met  tlie  Captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  he 
being  so  much  the  more  amazed  that  it  was  unlooked  for: 
wherefore,  when  he  saw  these  carriers  metamorphosed  into 
warriors,  and  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  (ihat  which  was) 
that  there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he  turned  about  to 
have  retired  into  the  Castle;  but  there  nlsti  be  met  willi  liis 
enemies;  between  which  two  companies  he  and  his  followers 
were  slain,  so  that  none  escaped  -.  the  Captain  a'terwards  being 
searched,  they  found  (as  it  is  reported)  his  mistress's  Utters  about 
him.  Then  he  went  and  took  in  the  Castle,  but  it  is  unceitain 
(say  our  writers)  whether  by  force  or  coniposilimi  ;  but  it 
seems  that  the  Constable,  and  those  that  with  wifliin,  liiiva 
yielded  it  up  without  force;  in  regard  that  he  used  them  so 
gently,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  taken  't 


utterance.  For  he  sent  fhem  all  safe  home  to  the  Lord  ClitTord 
and  gave  them  also  provision  and  money  for  their  enlertain- 
ment  by  the  way  The  Castle,  which  he  had  burnt  onl,- be  bo 
now  he  ray«tli,  and  casts  down  tlie  walls-  tliereof  to  the  ground' 
By  these  and  tlie  like  proceedings,  within  a  short  while  he 
freed  Douglasdale,  Atlrick  Forest,  and  Jedward  Fore.t,  of  the 
English  garrisons  and  subjection.— lAid.  page  29. 


No.  II. 
Extracts  from  The  Bruce-"  Liber  compositus  perMaeistrum 
Jo  tannem  Barber,  Arcludiaconnum  Abyrdonensem,  de  gestis, 
bellis,  e  virtutibus,  Domini  Roberti  Crwyss,  Regis  Scocie 
lllustrisslmi,  et  de  comjuestu  regni  Scocie  per  eunde.n  et  de 
Domino  Jacobo  de  Douglas  "-.Edited  by  John  jJi'ieson! 
■•   I'.,  i.  K.  b.  E.,  &c.  &c.  Edmburgh,  1820.] 

Now  takis  James  his  wiaga 
Towart  Oowglas,  his  heretage, 
■With  twa  yenien,  for  owtyn  ma  ; 
That  wes  a  symple  stuff  to  ta, 
A  land  or  a  castell  to  win. 
The  liuhethir  he  yarnyt  to  begyn 
I'lil  bring  purposs  till  ending  j 
For  gud  tielp  is  in  gud  begynnyng, 
For  gud  begynnyng,  and  hardy, 
Gytf  it  be  folowit  wittily, 
[Way  ger  oftsyss  unlikly  thing 
.inn  to  lull  conabiil  ending. 
Swa  did  it  here  :  but  he  wes  wyss 
And  saw  he  mycht,  on  nakyn  wyss, 
w  erray  his  fa  with  evyn  mycht  ■ 
rharfor  he  thocht  to  wyrk  with  slycht. 
'Vnd  in  Dowglas  daile,  liis  countrc, 
Upon  an  evynnyng  entryt  he. 
And  than  a  nj.in  wonnyt  Uiarby, 
Ihat  wasofffreyndis  wew  myc'hfy 
And  ryche  of  moble,  and  oiTcateill  • 
And  had  bene  till  his  fadvr  leyll  :     ' 
And  till  him  selflT,  in  his  yowthed 
He  haid  done  mony  a  thankful  deid. 
1  horn  Dicson  wes  his  name  perfay. 
I  111  him  he  send  ;  and  gan  him  pray, 
Ihat  he  wald  cum  all  anerly 
For  to  spek  with  him  pnuely. 
And  he  but  daunger  till  him  gais : 
Got  fra  he  tauld  him  quhat  he  v.ais, 
H>-  gret  for  joy,  and  for  pite  ; 
And  him  rycht  till  his  houss  had  he  : 
Quiiar  in  a  ciiambre  priuely 
He  held  him,  and  his  cumpany 
That  r.ane  had  off  him  persaviii<'. 
Off  mete,  and  drjTik,  and  othyr  ihin" 
That  mycht  thaim  eyss,  thai  had  plente 
fca  wrocht  he  thorow  sutelts. 
That  all  the  lele  men  off  that  land, 
That  with  his  fadyr  war  duelland. 
1  his  gud  man  gert  cum,  ane  and  ane. 
And  rnak  him  manrent  euir  ilkane  ; 
And  he  him  selff  fyrst  homage  maid. 
Uovglas  m  part  gre(  glaidscfiip  haid. 
That  the  gud  men  off  his  cuntre 
Wald  swai'ate  till  him  bundyn  be. 
He  speryt  the  conwyne  off  the  land. 
And  <juha  the  castell  had  in  hand. 
And  thai  him  tauld  all  halily  ; 
And  syne  amang  them  priuely 
Thai  ordanyt,  that  he  still  suld  be 
In  hiddilhs,  and  in  priwete, 
Till  Palme  Sonday,  that  wes  ner  hand, 
The  thrid  day  eftyr  folowand. 
For  than  tlie  folk  off  that  countre 
Assemblyt  at  the  kyrk  wald  be ; 
And  thai,  that  in  the  castell  wer, 
«    ]■  ,?'^''^  fliar,  thar  palmys  to  ber. 
As  folk  that  had  na  dreid  off  ill ; 
For  thai  thoucht  all  wes  at  thair  will. 
Than  suld  he  cum  with  his  twa  men. 
Bot,  for  that  men  .suld  nocht  him  ken, 
He  suld  ane  mantill  haiff  auld  and  bar. 
And  a  flaill,  as  he  a  Ihresscher  war. 
tndfr  the  mantill  nocht  for  thi 
He  suld  be  amiyt  priuely 
And  quhen  the  men  off  his  countre, 
J  hat  suld  all  boune  befor  him  be 
His  ensenye  mycht  her  hym  cry 
Then  suld  thai,  full  enforcely, 
Rycht  ymyddys  the  kyrk  assaill 
ihe  Ingliss  men  with  hard  bataill 
gwi  that  nane  mycht  eschap  tham  fra: 
For  thar  throwch  trowyt  thai  to  ta 
J  he  castell,  that  besid  wes  ner. 
And  quhen  this,  that  I  tell  you  her 
Wes  diuisyt,  and  undnrtane, 
Ilkane  till  his  howss  hame  is  gane  : 
And  held_  this  spek  in  priuete, 
lill  the  day  off  thar  assembly. 

r.Tj®  '^"J.'^  "PO"  'he  Sonounday 
Held  to  .Suynct  Bridis  kyrk  tllair  way 
And  tha  that  in  the  castell  war 
Ischyt  owt,  bath  les  and  mar. 
And  went  thair  palmys  for  to  ber  ; 
Uwtane  a  cuk  and  a  porter 
James  off  Do  wglas  off  thair  curamyng 
*i'.<'  quhat  thai  war  had  witting :     * 
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And  sped  nim  till  the  kjrk  in  hy. 

Bot  or  he  come,  too  hastily 

Aiie  off  his  criyt,  "Dowglasl  Dowglas!" 

1  hr.mas  Diksun,  that  nerrest  was 

I  ill  thaim  that  war  off  the  castell, 

1  hat  war  all  innouth  the  chnncell, 

Uuhen  he  ■'Dowglas!"  swa  hey  herd  cry. 

Drew  owt  his  swerd ;  and  fellcly 

Ruschyt  amang  thaim  to  and  fra. 

But  ane  or  twa,  for  owtyn  ma, 

Thim  in  hy  war  left  lyaiid. 

QmIiiII  Dowglas  come  rycht  at  hand. 

And  then  enforcyton  thaim  the  cry. 

Bot  thai  the  chansell  sturdely 

Held,  and  thaim  defendyt  wele, 

Till  off  thair  men  war  slayne  sumdell. 

Bot  tlie  Dowglacesa  weill  hmi  bar, 

that  all  the  men,  that  with  him  war 

Had  comfort  of  his  wele  doyrg  • 

An<l  he  him  sparj-t  nakyn  thing, 

Bot  provyt  swa  his  force  in  fycht, 

1  Mat  throw  his  worschip,  and  his  mycht 

His  men  sa  keynly  helpyt  than, 

I  hat  thai  the  chancel  on  thaim  wan. 

1  nan  dang  thai  on  swa  hardyly, 

That  in  schort  tyme  men  mycht  so  Iv 

The  twa  part  dede,  or  then  deand. 

Ihe  lave  war  sesyt  sone  in  hand, 

Swa  that  off  thretty  levyt  nane, 

1  hat  thai  ne  war  slayne  ilkan,  or  tane. 

James  off  Dowglas,  quhen  this  wes  do» 
i  he  pre.soneris  has  he  tane  alsona 

And  with  thaim  off  his  cumpany. 
Towart  the  castell  went  in  hy, 

Or  noyiss,  or  cry,  suld  ryse. 

And  for  he  wald  thaim  sone  supprigg. 

That  levyt  in  the  castell  war 

That  war  but  twa  for  owtyn  mar, 

Fyve  men  or  sex  befor  send  he, 

Ihat  tand  all  opyn  the  entre  ; 

And  entryt,  and  the  porter  tuk 

win.  .i'".'i\*'  "^',*''  ^""^  ^y""  'he  cnk. 
With  that  Dowglas  come  to  the  gat 

And  entryt  in  for  owtyn  deb.'ite  • 

And  fand  (he  mete  all  redy  grat'hit 

VtUh  burdys  set,  and  clathis  layit. 
The  gaitis  then  he  eert  sper 

And  sat,  and  eyt  allat  layser. 

byne  all  the  gudis  turssyt  thai 

That  thaim  thocht  thai  mycht  l-.aiff  awaj 

And  namly  wapnys,  and  armyng, 

biluer,  and  tresour,  and  clethyng. 

\  yctalhs,  that  mycht  nocht  tursyt  be 

On  this  maner  destrovit  he. 

All  the  victalis.  owtane  salt, 

Als  quheyt,  and  flour,  and  meill,  and  malt 

."  J'"  ^^'J'""  ^'''lar  gert  he  bring: 

And  samyn  on  the  flur  all  flyng 

And  the  presonens  that  he  had  tane 

Kycht  tliar  in  gert  he  heid  ilkane  : 

.Syne  off  the  townnys  he  hedis  outstrak  • 

A  foule  melle  thar  g.mehemak. 

>  or  meile,  and  malt,  and  blud,  and  wyne. 
Ranall  togidderinamellyne       "  "*"^ 

1  hat  was  unsemly  for  to  se. 

Iharfor  the  men  off  that  countrS 
^or  swafele  thar  mellyt  wer, 
Callil  It  the  "  Dowglas  Lardner." 
Syiie  tuk  he  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 
And  ded  horss,  and  sordid  the  well  • 
And  brynt  Ml,  owtakyn  smne  ;  ' 

And  13  forth,  with  hismenye,  gajTie 

r'^i"V^f,^*  lJ°'  h™  thoucht  Weill 

t>itl  he  had  haldyn  the  castell 

It  had  bene  as.^egyt  raith  ; 

And  that  him  thoucht  to  mekill  waitb 

I'or  he  ne  had  hop  offreskewyng. 

And  It  IS  to  peralous  thing 

In  castell  assegyt  to  be, 

Quhar  want  is  off  thir  thingis  thre ; 

\  ictaill,  or  men  with  thair  armyne 

Or  than  gud  hop  off  rescuyng 

And  for  he  dred  thir  thingis  suid  faile 

He  chesyt  furthwart  to  trawaill,         ' 

Uuhar  he  ychtm  at  his  larges  be  : 

And  swa  dryve  furth  his  destane. 

On  this  wise  wes  the  castell  tan. 

And  slayne  that  war  tharin  ilkan. 

I  he  Dowglas  syne  all  his  menye    • 

tiert  in  ser  placis  depertyt  be  ■ 

For  men  suld  wyt  quliar  thai  war, 

I  hat  yeid  depertyt  her  and  thar. 

J  haim  that  war  woundyt  gert  he  Iv 

In  till  hiddilhs,  all  priuplyl  ^ 

And  gert  gud  leechis  till  thaim  bring 
Quhi  I  that  thai  war  in  till  heling. 
And  him  selff,  with  a  few  menve, 
Uuhile  ane,  quhile  twa,  and  nuhile  thra 
And  umquhill  all  him  all  ane  ' 

In  hiddillis  throw  the  land  is  ■'ane 
oa  dred  he  Inylis  men  his  mycht,   ' 
That  he  durst  noclit  wele  cum  in  sycht 
For  thai  war  tiiat  tyme  all  weldani 
As  maist  lor''is,  our  all  the  land. 
41 
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Bol  tythandis,  that  Bcalis  sone, 
Offlliisdeid  that  Dowflaa  has  done, 
Come  to  the  ClitTurd  hi§  ere,  in  liy, 
Tliat  for  liis  tynsaill  wes  sary  ; 
And  menyt  his  men  that  thai  had  slayne, 
And  syne  has  to  purpos  tane. 
To  bit'  the  castell  up  agayne. 
Tliar  for,  as  man  of  niekill  mayne, 
He  as^simblif  pret  cumpany, 
And  till  Dowelas  lie  went  in  hy. 
And  hiffgyt  wp  tlie  castell  swyth  ; 
And  maid  it  rycht  stalwart  and  styth 
And  put  tliarin  victallis  and  men. 
Ane  otrche  Thyrwallya  tlien 
He  left  behind  him  Capitane, 
And  syne  till  Ingland  went  agayne. 

Book  IV.  V.  255-460. 

BOT  yeit  than  James  of  Dowglas 
In  Dowglas  Daile  travailland  was  ; 
Orellys  weill  ner  hand  tharby, 
In  hyddillys  sunideill  priuely. 
For  he  wald  se  his  gouernyng. 
That  liad  the  castell  in  keping: 
And  gert  mak  mony  juperty, 
To  se  nuliethyr  he  wald  ische  biythly. 
And  nuhen  he  persavyt  that  he 
AVald  biythly  ische  with  his  menye 
He  maid  a  gadring  priuely 
OtTthaiin  that  %var  on  his  party  ; 
That  war  sa  fele,  that  thai  durst  fycht 
With  Tliyrwall,  and  all  the  mycht 
Off  thaun  that  in  tht^  castell  war. 
rie  soliupe  him  in  the  nycht  to  far 
To  Sundylandis  :  and  tlier  ner  by 
He  hull  enbuschyt  priuely, 
And  send  a  few  a  trane  to  ma  ; 
That  sone  in  the  mornyng  gan  ga, 


And  tuk  catell,  that  wes  the  ca&teH  bf, 
And  syne  withdrew  thaim  hastely 
Towart  thaim  that  cnbuschit  war. 
Than  Thyrwall,  for  ow  tyn  mar, 
Gert  arme  his  men,  forowtyn  baid  ; 
And  ischyt  with  all  the  men  he  haid: 
And  folowyt  fast  eftir  the  cry. 
He  wes  armyt  at  poynt  r.lenly, 
Owtane  [that]  his  licde  wes  bar. 
Than,  with  the  men  that  with  him  war. 
The  catell  folowit  he  gud  speid, 
Rycht  as  a  man  that  had  na  dreid. 
Till  that  he  gat  otT  thaim  a  sycht. 
Than  prekyt  thai  with  all  ihar  mycht, 
Folowand  thaim  owt  offaray; 
And  thai  sped  thaim  fleand,  quhill  thai 
Fer  by  thair  buscliemen*  war  post: 
And  Thyrwall  ay  chassyt  fast. 
And  than  thai  that  enbuschyt  war 
Ischyt  till  him,  bath  les  and  mar, 
Ane  rayssyt  siidaiily  the  cry. 
And  thai  that  saw  sa  eudanly 
That  folk  come  egyrly  prikand 
Rycht  hetui.\  thaim  and  thair  warand 
Thai  war  in  to  full  gret  ett'ray. 
And,  for  thai  war  owt  offaray, 
Sum  otf  thaim  tied,  and  sum  abad. 
And  Dowglas,  that  thar  with  him  had 
A  gret  mengye,  full  egrely 
Assaylyt,  and  scalyt  thaim  hastyly 
And  in  schorl  tyme  ourraid  thann  swa, 
That  weile  nane  cschapyt  thaim  fra 
Thyrwall,  that  wes  thair  capitane 
Wes  thar  in  the  bargane  slane  ; 
And  off  his  men  the  mast  party. 
The  lave  fled  full  effraytly. 

^  BortkT. 


CASTLE    DANGEROUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hosts  have  been  known  at  that  drend  sound  to  yield, 
And,  Douglas  dead,  his  name  halh  won  tlie  tield. 

John  Home. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  an  early  spring  day,  when 
nature,  in  a  cold  province  of  Scotland,  was  reviving 
Iivm  her  winter's  sleep,  and  the  air  at  least,  though 
not  the  vegetation,  gave  promise  of  an  abatement  of 
the  rigour  of  the  season,  that  two  travellers,  whose 
appearance  at  that  early  period  sufficiently  announced 
tlieir  wandering  character,  which,  in  general,  secured 
a  free  passage  even  through  a  dangerous  country, 
were  seen  coming  from  the  south-westward,  within  a 
a  few  miles  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  seemed  to 
be  holding  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  whose  dale  atforded  a  species  of  approach 
to  that  memorable  feudal  fortress.  The  stream,  small 
in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  its  fame,  served  as  a 
kind  of  drain  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
at  the  same  time  afforded  the  means  of  a  rough  road 
to  the  casrle  and  village.  The  high  lords  to  wliom 
tiie  castle  had  for  ages  belonged,  might,  had  they 
chosen,  have  made  this  access  a  great  deal  smoother 
and  more  convenient;  but  there  had  been  as  yei  little 
or  no  exercise  for  those  geniuses,  who  have  taught  all 
the  world  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  more  circuitous 
road  round  the  base  of  a  hill,  than  the  direct  course 
of  ascending  it  on  the  one  side,  and  descending  it  di- 
rectly on  tlie  other,  without  yielding  a  single  step  to 
render  the  passage  more  easy  to  the  traveller;  still 
less  were  those  mysteries  dreamed  of,  which  M'Adam 
has  of  late  days  expounded.  But,  indeed,  to  what  pur- 
pose should  the  ancient  Douglasses  have  employed 
his  principles,  even  if  they  had  known  them  in  ever  so 
much  perfection  1  Wheel-carriages,  except  of  the 
most  clumsy  description,  and  for  the  most  simple 
operations  of  agriculture,  were  totally  imknown. 
Even  the  most  delicate  female  had  no  resource  save  a 
horse,  or,  in  case  of  sore  infirmity,  a  litter.  The  men 
used  their  own  sturdy  limbs,  or  hardy  horses,  to 
transport  themselves  from  place  to  place;  and  travel- 
lers, females  in  particular,  experienced  no  small  incon- 
venience from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  A 
swollen  torrent  sometimes  crossed  their  path,  and 
compelled  them  to  wait  until  the  waters  had  abated 
their  frenzy.  The  bank,  of  a  small  river  was  occa- 
eionally  torn  away  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  a 
recent  inundation,  or  the  like  convulsions  of  nature; 
and  the  wayfarer  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
district,  or  obtained  the  best  local  information  in  his 
power,  how  to  direct  his  path  so  as  to  surmount  such 
untoward  obstacles. 

The  Douglas  issues  from  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  southwest,  from 
whose  contributions,  and  the  aid  of  sudden  storms, 
it  receives  its  scanty  supplies.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  tliat  of  the  pastoral  hills  of  tlie  south  of 
S'liiand,  farming,  as  is  usual,  bleak  and  wild  farms, 
li.a.iy  of  which  had,  at  no  great  length  of  time  from 
the  date  of  the  story,  been  covered  with  trees ;  as 
some  of  them  still  attest  by  bearing  the  name  of  s/iaw, 
that  is,  wild  natural  wood.  The  neighbou-hood  of 
the  Douglas  water  itself  was  flat  land,  capable  of  bear- 
ing strong  crops  of  oats  and  rye,  supplying  the  inha- 
bitants with  what  they  required  of  these  productions. 
At  ro  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  few 
Bpeciiil  spots  excepted,  the  soil  capable  of  agriculture 
•va»  more  and  more  mixed  with  the  pastoral  and 


woodland  country,  till  both  terminated  in  desolata 
and  partly  inaccessible  moorlands. 

Above  all  it  was  war-time,  and  of  necessity  all  cir« 
cumstances  of  mere  convenience  were  obliged  to 
give  way  to  a  paramount  sense  of  danger ;  tlie  inhabit- 
ants, therefore,  instead  of  trying  to  amend  tlie  paths 
which  connected  them  with  other  districts,  were 
thankful  that  the  natural  difficulties  which  surrounded 
them  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  break  up  or  to  fortify 
the  access  from  more  open  countries.  Their  wants, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  completely  sup- 
plied, as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  rude  and  scanty 
produce  of  their  own  mountains  and  hohns,*  the  last 
of  which  served  for  the  exercise  of  tiieir  limited  agri- 
culture, while  the  better  part  of  the  mountains  and 
forest  glens,  produce  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks. 
The  recesses  of  the  unexplored  depths  of  these  sylvan 
retreats  being  seldom  disturbed,  especially  since  the 
lords  of  the  district  had  laid  aside,  during  this  time  of 
strife,  their  constant  occupation  of  hunting,  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  game  had  increased  of  late  very  consid- 
erably ;  so  tliat  not  only  in  crossing  the  rougher  parts 
of  the  hilly  and  desolate  country  we  are  describing, 
different  varieties  of  deer  were  occasionally  seen,  but 
even  the  wild  cattle  peculiar  to  Scotland  sometimes 
showed  themselves,  and  other  animals,  which  indi- 
cated the  irregular  and  disordered  state  of  the  period. 
The  wild  cat  was  frequently  surprised  in  the  dark 
ravines  or  the  swampy  thickets;  and  the  wolf,  alrea- 
dy a  stranger  to  the  more  populous  districts  of  the 
Lothians,  hare  maintained  his  yound  against  the 
encroachments  of  man,  and  was  still  himself  a  ter- 
ror to  those  by  whom  he  was  finally  to  be  extirpated. 
In  winter  especially,  and  winter  was  hardly  yet  past, 
these  savage  animals  were  wont  to  be  driven  to  extre- 
mity for  lack  of  food,  and  used  to  frequent,  in  danger- 
ous numbers,  the  battle-field,  the  deserted  churchyard 
— nay,  sometimes  the  abodes  of  living  men,  there  to 
watch  for  children,  their  defenceless  prey,  with  as 
much  familiarity  as  the  fox  now-a-days  will  venture 
to  prowl  near  the  mistress'st  poultry-yard 

From  that  we  have  said,  our  readers,  if  they  have 
made — as  who  in  these  days  has  not— the  Scottish 
tour,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the 
wilder  and  upper  part  of  Douglas  Dale,  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  settin" 
sun  cast  his  gleams  along  a  moorland  country,  which 
to  the  westward  broke  into  larger  swells,  terminating 
in  the  mountains  call.;d  the  Larger  and  Lesser  Cairn- 
table.  The  first  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of 
the  hills  in  the  in.'ighbourhood,  the  source  of  a  hun- 
dred streams,  and  oy  far  the  largest  of  the  ridge,  still 
holding  in  his  dark  bosom,  ana  in  the  ravines  with 
which  nis  sides  are  ploughed,  considerable  rcmnaiua 
of  those  ancient  forests  with  which  all  the  high 
grounds  of  that  quarter  were  once  covered,  and  partic- 
ularly the  hills,  ill  which  the  rivers— both  those  which 
run  to  the  east,  and  those  which  seek  the  west  to  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Solway— hide  likeso  many 
hermits,  their  original  and  scanty  sources. 

The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  evening  sun,  sometimes  throvvn  back  fnjiii 
Cool  or  stream ;  sometimes  resting  on  gray  rocks, 
uge  cumberers  of  the  soil,  which  labour  ana  agncuJ- 

' Holms,  or  flat  plains,  by  the  sides  of  the  brooks  and  rivers, 
termed  in  the  south,  Ings. 

*  The  pocd  dame,  or  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer,  is  linMst 
universally  tlius  designated  in  Scotland. 
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ure  have  since  removed,  and  sometimes  contentina: 
Itself  with  gilding  the  banit  of  the  stream  tinged 
alternately  gray,  green,  or  ruddy  as  the  ground  itself 
consisted  of  rock,  or  grassy  turf,  or  bare  earthen 
mound  or  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  rampart  of  dark 
red  porphyry.  Occasionally,  too,  the  eye  rested  on  the 
Bleep  brown  extent  of  n)oorland,  as  the  sunbeam 
glanced  back  from  the  little  tarn  or  mountain  pool, 
whose  lustre,  like  that  of  the  eye  in  the  human  coun- 
tenance, gives  a  life  and  vivacity  to  every  feature 
around. 

The  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two  travellers  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  was  a  person,  well,  and  even 
Bhowily  dressed,  according  to  tlie  fihery  of  the  times, 
and  bore  at  his  back,  as  wandering  minstrels  were 
wont,  a  case,  containing  a  small  harp,  rote,  or  viol,  or 
some  such  species  oi  musical  instrument  for  accom- 
panying the  voice.  The  leathern  case  announced  so 
much,  although  it  proclaimed  not  the  exact  nature  of 
the  instrument.  The  colour  of  the  travellers  doub- 
let was  blue,  and  that  of  his  hose  violet,  with  slashes 
which  showed  a  lining  ofthe  same  colour  with  the  jer- 
kin. A  mantleoughf,  according  to  ordinary  custom,  to 
have  covered  this  dress;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
though  the  season  was  so  early,  had  induced  the 
wearer  to  fold  up  his  cloak  in  small  compass,  and 
forin  it  into  a  bundle,  attached  to  the  shoulders  like 
the  military  great-coat  of  the  infantry  soldier  of  the 
present  day.  The  neatness  with  which  it  was  made 
up,  argued  the  precision  of  a  practised  traveller,  who 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  every  resource  which 
change  of  weather  required.  A  great  profusion  of 
narrow  ribands  or  points,  constituting  the  loops  with 
which  our  ancestors  connected  their  doublet  and 
hose,  formed  a  kind  of  cordon,  composed  of  knots  of 
blue  or  violet,  which  suiTounded  the  traveller's  person, 
and  thus  assimilated  incolour  with  the  two  garments 
which  it  was  the  office  of  these  strings  to  combine. 
The  bonnet  usually  worn  with  this  showy  dress,  was 
of  that  kind  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his 
son,  Edward  the  Si.xth,  are  usually  represented.  It 
was  more  fitted,  froni  the  gay  stuff  of  which  it  was 
composed,  to  appear  in  a  public  place,  than  to  encoiin- 
ter  a  storm  of  rain.  It  was  party-coloured,  being 
made  of  different  stripes  of  blue  and  violet ;  and  the 
wearer  arrogated  a  certain  degree  of  gentility  to  him- 
self, by  wearing  a  plume  of  considerable  dimensions 
of  the  same  favourite  colours.  _  The  features  over 
which  this  feather  drooped  were  in  no  degree  remark- 
able for  peculiarity  of  expression.  Yet  in  so  desolate 
a  country  as  the  west  of  Scotland,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  pass  the  man  without  more  minute 
attention  than  he  would  have  met  with  where  there 
was  more  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  to  arrest  the 
gaze  of  iho  passengers.    , 

A  quick  eye,  a  sociable  look,  seeming  to  say,  "  Ay, 
look  at  me,  I  am  a  man  worth  noticing,  and  not 
unworthy  your  attention,"  carried  with  it,  neverthe- 
less, an  interpretation  which  might  be  thought  favour- 
able or  otiurwise,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
person  whom  the  traveller  met.  A  knight  or  soldier 
would  merely  have  thought  that  he  had  met  a  merry 
felJow,  who  could  sing  a  wild  song  or  tell  a  wild  tale, 
and  help  to  empty  a  ttagon,  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ments necessary  for  a  boon  companion  at  a  hosti'lry, 
except  perhaps  an  alacrity  at  defraying  his  share  of 
the  reckoning.  A  churchman,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  have  thought  he  ofthe  blue  and  violet  w;is  of 
too  loose  habits,  and  accustomed  too  little  to  limit 
himself  within  the  boundaries  of  beseeming  mirth,  to 
be  fit  society  for  one  of  his  sacred  calling.  Yet  the 
Man  of  Song  had  a  certain  steadiness  of  countenance, 
which  seemed  fitted  to  hold  place  in  scenes  of  serious 
business  as  well  as  of  gayety.  A  wayfaring  passen- 
ger of  wealth  (not  at  that  time  a  numerous  class) 
might  have  feared  in  him  a  professional  robber,  or  one 
whom  opportunity  was  very  likely  to  convert  into 
such ;  a  female  might  have  been  apprehensive  of 
uncivil  treatment;  and  a  youth,  or  timid  per.son, 
might  have  thought  of  murder,  or  such  direful  doing. 
Unless  privately  armed,  however,  the  minstrel  was 
ill  accoutred  for  any  dapgeroiis  occupation.  His 
<inly  visible  weapon  was  a  small  crooked  sword,  like 
that  we  uow  call  a  hanger;  and  the  state  of  the 


times  would  have  justified  any  man,  however  peacefiil 
his  intentions,  in  being  so  far  armed  against  theperila 
of  the  road. 

If  a  glance  at  this  man  had  in  any  respect  preju- 
diced him  in  the  opinion  of  these  whom  h^  met  on  nis 
journey,  a  look  at  his  companion  would,  so  far  as  h,3 
character  could  be  guessed  at — for  he  was  closely 
muffled  up— have  passed  for  an  apology  and  warrant 
for  his  associate.  The  younger  traveller  was  appa- 
rently in  early  youth,  a  soft  and  gentle  boy,  whose 
Sclavonic  gown,  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  pilgrim, 
he  wore  more  closely  drawn  about  him  than  the 
coldness  ofthe  weather  seemed  to  authorize  or  recom- 
mend. His  features,  imperfectly  seen  under  the 
hood  of  his  pilgrim's  dress,  were  prepossessing  in  a 
high  degree;  and  though  he  wore  a  wialking  sword,  it 
seemed  rather  to  be  in  compliance  with  general  fash- 
ion than  from  any  violent  purpose  he  did  so.  There 
were  traces  of  sadness  upon  his  brow,  and  of  teara 
upon  his  cheeks ;  and  his  weariness  was  such,  as 
even  his  rougher  companion  seemed  to  sympathize 
with,  vvliile  he  privately  participated  also  in  the  sor- 
row which  left  its  marks  upon  a  countenance  so  l<jve- 
ly.  They  spoke  together,  and  the  elder  of  the  two, 
while  he  assumed  the  deferential  air  proper  to  a  man 
of  inferior  rank  addressing  a  superior,  showed,  in  tone 
and  gesture,  something  that  amounted  to  interest  and 
aftt'Ction. 

"  Bertram,  my  friend,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two, 
"how  far  are  we  still  from  Douglas  Castle"?  \Ve 
have  already  come  farther  than  the  twtnty  miles 
wliich  thou  didst  say  was  the  distance  from  Cam- 
mock— or  how  didst  thou  call  the  lasthosterly  which 
we  left  by  daybreak?" 

"Cumnock,  my  dearest  lady— I  beg  ten  thousand 
excuses — my  gracious  young  lord." 

"Call  me  Augustine,"  replied  his  comrade,  "if  you 
mean  to  speak  as  is  fittest  for  the  time.'' 

"Nay,  as  for  that,"  said  Bertram,  "if  your  lady- 
ship can  condescend  to  lay  aside  your  quality,  my  own 
good-breeding  is  not  so  firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I 
can  doff  it,  and  resume  it  again  without  its  losing  a 
stitch  ;  and  since  your  ladyship,  to  whom  I  am  sworn 
in  obedience,  is  pleased  to  coinmand  that  I  should 
treat  you  as  my  own  son,  shame  it  were  to  me  if  I 
were  not  to  show  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  more 
especially  as  I  may  well  swear  my  great  oath,  that  1 
owe  you  the  duty  of  such,  though  well  I  w*t  it  has,  in 
our  case,  been  tlie  lot  ofthe  parent  to  be  maintained 
by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  child  ;  for  when 
was  it  that  I  hungered  or  thirsted,  andthe  black  stock* 
of  Berklev  did  nol  relieve  my  wants  ?" 

"I  would  have  it  so," ^answered  the  young  pilgrim  , 
"  I  would  have  it  so.  What  use  of  the  mountains  of 
beef,  and  the  oceans  of  beer,  which  they  say  our 
domains  produce,  if  there  is  a  hungry  heart  among 
our  vassalage,  or  especially  if  thou,  Bertram,  who  hast 
served  as  the  minstrel  of  our  house  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  shouldst  experience  such  a  feeling?" 

"  Ceites,  lady,"  answered  Bertram,  "it  would  be 
like  the  catastrophe  which  is  told  of  the  Baron  of 
Fastenough,  when  his  last  mouse  was  starved  to  death 
in  the  very  pantry;  and  if  I  escape  this  journey 
without  such  a  calamity,  I  shall  think  myself  out 
of  reach  of  thirst  or  famine  for  the  whole  o(  my  life." 

"  Thou  hast  suffered  already  once  or  twice  by  these 
attacks,  mvpoor  friend,"  said  the  lady. 

"It is  little,"  answered  Bertram,  "any  thing  that  I 
havesuffered ;  and  I  were  ungrateful  to  give  tlieincon- 
vcnience  of  missing  a  breakfast,  or  making  an  un- 
timely dinner,  so  serious  a  name.  But  then  I  hardly 
see  how  vour  ladyship  can  endure  this  gear  much 
longer.  You  must  yourself  feel,  that  the  plodding 
along  these  high  lands,  of \yhich  theScots  give  ua 
such  good  measure  in  their  miles,  is  no  jesting  matter: 
and  as  for  Douglas  Castle,  why  it  is  still  threa  good 
miles  off." 

"The  ouestion  then  is,"  quoth  the  lady,  heaving  a 
sigh,  "what  we  are  to  do  when  we  have  so  far  to 
travel,  and  when  the  castle  gates  must  be  locked  long 
before  we  arrive  there?" 

"For    that  I  will  pledge  my  word"   answered 

•The  table  oDrmant,  wliich  stood  in  a  ba  ^n's  h&l'  woj 
ofleD  so  designated. 
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CASTLE  DANGKROITS. 


ficrtr:iui.  "  The  gates  of  Douglas,  under  the  keep- 
in;?  of  Sir  John  dc  Walton,  do  not  open  so  easily  as 
those  of  the  buttery  hatch  at  our  own  castle,  when 
il  is  well  oiled;  and  if  your  ladyship  take  my  advice, 
yon  will  turn  soiithvyaru  ho!  and  in  tvo  days  at  far- 
tliest,  we  shall  be  in  a  land  where  men's  wants 
!}re  providid  for,  as  the  inns  proclaim  it,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  the  secret  of  this  little  jour- 
ney shall  never  be  known  to  living  mortal  but  our- 
selves, as  sure  as  I  am  sworn  minstrel  and  man  of 
faith." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  advice,  mine  honest  Bertram." 
said  the  lady,  "but  I  cannot  profit  by  it.  Should 
tliy  knowledge  of  these  parts  possess  thee  with  an 
^quaintance  with  any  decent  house,  whether  it  be- 
long to  rich  or  poor,  I  would  willingly  take  quarters 
there,  if  I  could  obtain  them  from  this  time  until  to- 
morrow morning.  The  gates  of  Douglas  Castle  will 
tlien  be  open  to  guests  of  so  peaceful  an  appearance 
as  we  carry  with  us,  and — and — it  will  out — we  might 
have  tmie  to  make  such  applications  to  our  toilet  as 
might  ensure  us  a  good  reception,  by  drawing  a 
comb  through  our  locks,  or  such  like  foppery." 

"Ah,  madam!"  said  Bertram,  "were  not  Sir 
John  de  Walton  in  question,  methinks  I  should  ven- 
tlue  to  reply,  that  an  unwashed  brow,  an  unkempt 
llCTd  of  hair,  and  a  look  far  more  saucy  than  your 
ladyship  ever  wears,  or  can  wear,  were  the  proper  dis- 
{juise  to  trick  out  that  minstrel's  boy,  whonj  you  wish 
to  represent  in  the  present  pageant.' 

"  Do  you  suffer  your  youthful  pupils  to  be  indeed 
80  slovenly  and  so  saucy,  Bertram  ?"  answered  the 
lady.  "I  for  one  will  not  imitate  therti  in  that  par- 
ticular ;  and  whether  Sir  John  be  now  in  the  Castle 
of  Douglas  or  not,  I  will  treat  the  soldiers  who  hold 
so  honourable  a  charge  with  a  washed  brow,  and  a 
head  of  nair  somewhat  ordered.  As  for  going  back 
without  seeing  a  castle  which  has  mingled  even  with 
my  very  dreams — at  a  word,  Bertram,  thou  mayst  go 
that  way^  but  I  will  not." 

"And  if  I  part  with  your  ladyship  on  such  terms," 
responded  the  minstrel,  "  now  your  frolic  is  so  near- 
ly accomplished,  it  shall  be  the  foul  fiend  himself, 
and  nothing  more  comely  or  less  dangerous,  that 
shall  tear  me  from  your  side ;  and  for  lodginir,  there 
is  not  far  from  hence  the  house  of  one  Tom  Dickson 
of  Ilazelside,  one  of  the  most  honest  fellows  of  the 
dale,  and  who^  although  a  labouring  man,  ranked  as 
high  as  a  warnor,  when  I  was  in  this  country,  as  any 
noble  gentleman  that  rode  in  thebandof  theDouglas." 

"He  is,  then,  a  soldier?"  said  the  lady. 

"When  his  country  or  his  lord  need  his  sv/ord," 
replied  Bertram — "and,  to  say  the  tnith,  they  are  sel- 
dom at  peace :  but  otherwise,  he  is  no  enemy,  save  to 
the  wolf  which  plunders  his  herds." 

"But  forget  not,  my  trusty  guide,"  replied  the  lady, 
"that  the  blood  in  our  veins  is  English,  and  conse- 
quently, that  we  are  in  danger  from  all  wdio  call 
themselves  foes  to  the  ruddy  Cross." 

"Do  not  fear  this  man's  faith,"  answered  Bertram. 

"You  may  trust  to  him  as  to  the  best  knight  or 
gentleman  of  the  land.  We  may  make  good  our  lodg- 
mgby  a  tuneora  song;  and  it  may  remember  you  that 
I  undertook  (provided  it  pleased  your  ladyship)  to 
temporize  a  little  with  the  Scots,  who,  poor  souls, 
love  minstrelsey,  and  when  they  have  but  a  silver 
penny,  will  willingly  bestow  it  to  encourage  the  gay 
science—I  promised  you,  I  say,  that  we  shoidd  be  as 
welcome  to  them  as  if  we  had  been  born  amidst  their 
own  wild  hills;  and  for  the  best  that  such  a  house 
as  Dickson's  affords,  the  gleeman's  son,  fair  lady, 
shall  not  breathe  a  wish  in  vain.  And  now,  will  you 
speak  your  mind  to  your  devoted  friend  &na  ailopted 
father,  or  rather  vour  sworn  servant  and  guide,  Ber- 
tram the  Minstrel,  what  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  in  this 
matter?" 

"O,  we  will  cert.ainly  accept  of  the  Scot's  hospital- 
"ty,"  said  the  lady,"  your  minstrel  word  being  plighted 
Jiathe  is  a  true  man. — Tom  Dickson,  call  you  him  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Bertram,"  such  is  his  name;  and  by 
looking  on  these  sheep,  I  am  assured  that  we  are  now 
upon  his  land." 

"Indeed !"  said  the  lady,  with  some  surprise;  "  and 
low  is  your  wisdom  aware  of  that?" 


"  I  see  the  first  letter  of  his  name  marked  upon  ihia 
flock"  answered  the  guide.  "Ah,  learning  is  what 
carries  a  man  through  the  world,  as  vvcll  as  if  heiiad 
the  ring  by  virtue  of  which  old  minstrels  tell  ihat 
Adam  understood  the  language  of  thi;  beasts  in  Para- 
dise. Ah,  madam !  there  is  more  wit  taught  in  Uie 
shepherd'*  shielijig  than  the  lady  thinks  of,  who  sews 
her  painted  seam  in  her  summer  liowor." 

"  Be  it  so,  good  Bertram.  And  although  not  so 
deeply  skilled  in  the  kiiowledge  of  written  language 
as  you  are,  it  is  impossible  f<jr  me  to  esteem  its  value 
more  than  I  actually  do;  so  hold  we  on  the  nearest 
road  to  this  Tom  Dickson's,  whose  very  sheep  tell  of 
his  whereabout.  I  trust  we  have  not  very  far  to  go. 
although  the  knowledge  that  our  journey  is  shortened 
by  a  few  miles  has  so  much  recovered  mv  fatigue, 
that  methinks  I  could  dance  all  the  rest  of  the  way." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Rnsnlind.    'Well,  this  is  tlie  Forest  of  Arden. 

Touchstone.  Aye,  now  am  1  in  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I. 
Wlien  I  was  at  liome  1  was  in  a  hotter  place  ;  but  travellers 
must  be  content. 

Rns.  Aye,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.— Look  you,  who  cornea 
here  ;  a  young  man  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

As  You  Like  It.— Scene  VI.  Act  II. 

As  the  travellers  spoke  together,  they  reached  a 
turn  of  the  path  which  presented  a  more  extensive 
prospect  than  the  broken  face  of  the  country  had  yet 
shown  them.  A  valley,  through  which  flowed  a 
small  tributary  stream,  exhibited  the  wild,  but  not 
unpleasant,  features  of  "  a  lone  vale  of  green  braken;" 
here  and  there  besprinkled  with  groups  of  alder-trees, 
of  hazels,  and  of  copse  oakwood,  which  had  main- 
tained their  stations  in  the  recesses  of  the  valley, 
although  they  had  vanished  from  the  loftier  and  more 
exposed  sides  of  the  hills.  The  farm-house,  or  man- 
sion-house, (for  from  its  size  and  appearance,  it  might 
have  been  the  one  or  the  other,)  was  a  large  but  low 
building,  and  the  walls  of  the  out-houses  were  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  any  band  of  casual  depreda- 
tors. There  was  nothing,  however,  vyhich  could 
withstand  a  more  powerful  force;  for.  in  a  country 
laid  waste  by  war,  the  farmer  was  then,  as  now, 
obliged  to  take  his  chance  of  the  great  evils  attendant 
upon  that  state  of  things;  and  his  condition  never  a 
very  eligible  one,  was  rendered  considerably  worse 
by  the  insecurity  atteiidingit.  About  half  a  mile  far- 
ther was  seen  a_  Gothic  building  of  very  small  extent, 
having  a  half-dismantled  chapel,  w  hich  the  minstrel 
pronounced  to  be  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride.  "The 
place,"  he  said,  "I  understand,  is  allowed  to  subsist, 
as  two  or  three  old  monks  and  as  many  nuns,  whom 
it  contains,  are  permitted  by  the  English  to  serve  God 
there,  and  sometimes  to  give  relief  to  Scottish  travel- 
lers; and  who  have  accordingly  taken  assurance 
with  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  accepted  as  their  supe- 
rior a  churchman  on  whom  he  thinks  he  can  depend. 
But  if  these  guests  happen  to  reveal  any  secrets,  they 
are  by  some  means  or  other,  believed  to  fly  towards 
the  English  governor;  and  therefore,  unless  your 
ladyship's  commands  be  po.sitive,  I  think  we  had 
best  not  trust  ourselves  to  their  hospitality." 

"Of  a  surety,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "if  thou  canst 
provide  me  with  lodgings  where  we  shall  have  more 
prudent  hosts." 

At  this  moment  two  human  forms  were  seen  to 
approach  the  farm-house  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  travellers,  and  speaking  so  high,  in  a  tone  appa- 
rently of  dispute,  that  the  minstrel  and  his  compan- 
ion could  distinguish  their  voices  though  the  distance 
was  considerable.  Haying  screened  his  eyes  wiih 
his  hand  for  some  minutes,  Bertram  at  length 
exclaimed,  "  By  our  Lady,  it  is  my  old  friend,  Tom 
Dickson,  sure  enough  !— What  can  make  him  in  such 
bad  huniour  with  the  lad,  who,  I  think,  may  be  tlie 
little  wild  boy,  his  son  Charles,  who  used  to  run 
about  and  plait  rushes  some  twenty  years  ago  ?  It  is 
lucky,  however,  we  have  found  our  friends  astir;  for. 
1  warrant,  Tom  hath  a  hearty  piece  of  beef  in  the  M't 
ere  he  goes  to  bed,  and  he  must  have  changed  his 
wont  if  an  old  friend  hath  not  his  share  ;  and  who 
knows,  had  we  come  later,  at  what  hour  they  may 
41* 
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BOW  find  it  convenient  to  drop  latch  and  draw  bolt 
so  near  a  hostile  garrison;  for  if'  we  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  such  is  the  proper  term  for  an 
English  garrison  in  the  castle  of  a  Scottish  noble- 
man." 

"Foolish  man,"  answered  the  lady,  "thoujudgest 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton  as  thou  wouklst  of  some  rude 
boor,  to  wliom  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  wills 
is  a  temptatiorr  and  license  to  exercise  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Now,  I  could  pliglit  you  my  word,  that, 
setting  apart  the  quarrel  of  the  kingdoms,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  fought  out  in  fair  battle  on  both  sides, 
you  will  find  that  English  and  Scottish,  within  this 
domain,  and  within  the  reacii  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's 
influence,  live  together  as  that  same  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats  do  with  the  shepherd's  dog  ;  a  foe  from 
whom  they  fly  upon  certain  occasions,  but  around 
\yhom  thev  nevertheless  eagerly  gather  for  protec- 
tion should  a  wolf  happen  to  show  himself." 

"  It  is  not  to  your  ladysiiip,"  answered  Bertram, 
"  that  I  should  venture  to  state  my  opinion  of  such 
niatters  ;  but  the  young  knight,  when  he  is  sheathed 
in.  armour,  is  a  different  being  from  him  who  feasts  in 
halls  among  press  of  ladies;  and  he  that  feeds  by 
another  man's  fireside,  and  when  his  landlord,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  chances  to  be  the  Black  Douglas, 
has  reason  to  keep  his  eyes  about  him  as  he  makes 
his  riieal : — but  it  were  better  I  looked  after  our  own 
evening  refreshment,  than  that  I  stood  here  gaping 
and  talking  about  other  folk's  matters."  So  saying, 
he  called  out  in  a  thundering  tone  of  voice,  "Dick- 
son ! — what  ho,  Thomas  Dickson  ! — will  you  not 
acknowledge  an  old  friend,  who  is  much  disposed  to 
trust  his  supper  and  night's  lodging  to  your  hospi- 
tality?" 

The  Scotchman,  attracted  by  the  call,  looked  first 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  then  upwards  to  the  bare 
side  of  the  hill,  and  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
two  figures  who  were  descending  from  it. 

As  if  he  felt  the  night  colder  while  he  advanced 
from  the  more  sheltered  part  of  the  valley  to  meet 
them,  ilie  Douglas  Dale  farmer  wrapped  closer  around 
him  the  gray  plaid,  which,  from  an  early  period,  has 
been  used  by  the  shepherds  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  the  appearance  of  which  gives  a  romantic  air 
to  the  peasantry  and  middle  classes;  and  which, 
although  less  brilliant  and  gaudy  in  its  colours,  is  as 
picturesque  in  its  arrangements  as  the  more  military 
tartan  mantle  of  the  Highlands.  When  they  ap- 
proached near  to  each  other,  the  lady  might  observe 
that  this  friend  of  her  guide  was  a  stout  athletic  man, 
somewhat  passed  the  middle  of  life,  and  already 
showing  marks  of  the  approach,  but  none  of  the 
infirmities,  of  age,  upon  a  countenance  which  had 
been  e.xposed  to  many  a  storm.  Sharp  eyes,  too,  and 
a  quick  observation,  exhibited  signs  of  vigilance, 
acquired  by  one  who  had  lived  long  in  a  country 
where  he  had  constant  occasion  for  looking  around 
him  with  caution.  His  features  were  still  swollen 
with  displeasure  ;  and  the  handsome  young  man  who 
attended  him  seemed  to  be  discontented,  like  one 
'•  '10  had  imdergone  no  gentle  marks  of  his  father's 
...ignation,  and  who,  from  the  sullen  e/.pression 
■which  mingled  with  an  afipcarance  ol  shame  on  his 
countenance,  seemed  at  once  affected  by  anger  and 
remorse. 

"Do  you  not  remember  me,  old  friend?"  said 
■Bertram,  as  they  approached  within  a  distance  for 
communing;  "or  have  the  twenty  years  which  have 
marched  over  us  since  we  niei,  carried  along  wiih 
them  all  remembraiuce  of  Bertram,  the  English 
minstrel  ?"' 

"  In  troth,"  answered  the  Scot,  "  it  is  not  for  want 
of  plenty  of  your  countrymen  to  keep  yon  in  my 
remembrance,  and  I  have  hardly  heard  one  of  them 
-60  much  as  whistle 

'  Hey,  now  tlie  day  dawns,' 

(uit  it  has  recalled  some  notes  of  your  blithe  rebeck  ; 
and  yet  such  animals  are  we,  that  I  had  f  >rgot  the 
mien  of  my  old  friend,  and  scarcelv  knew  him  at  a 
distance.  But  we  have  had  trouble  lately  ;  there  are 
a  thousand  of  your  counirymen  that  keep  garrison  in 
the  Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas  yonder,  as  well  as  in 
uihe-  places  through  the  vale,  and  that  is  b'...  a  woful 


sight  for  a  true  Scotchman — even  my  own  p.')or 
house  has  not  escaped  the  dignity  of  a  garrison  of  a 
man-at-arms,  besides  two  or  three  archer  knaves 
and  one  or  two  slips  of  mischievous  boys  called  pages 
and  so  forth,  who  will  not  let  a  man  say,  '  this  is  my 
own,'  by  his  own  fireside.  Do  not  therefore,  think 
hardly  of  me,  old  comrade,  if  I  show  you  a  wt-lconie 
something  colder  than  you  might  expect  from  a 
friend  of  other  days  ;  for  by  Saint  Bride  of  Douglas, 
I  have  scarcely  any  thing  left  to  which  I  can  say 
welcome." 

"  Small  welcome  will  serve."  said  Bertram.  "Mv 
son,  make  thy  reverence  to  thy  father's  old  friend. 
Augustine  is  learning  my  joyous  trade,  but  he  will 
need  some  practice  ere  he  can  endure  its  fatigues.  If 
you  could  give  him  some  little  matter  of  food,  and  a 
quiet  bed  for  the  night,  there's  no  fear  but  that  we 
shall  both  do  well  enough  ;  for  I  dare  say  when  you 
travel  with  my  friend  Charles  there,— if  that  tall  youth 
chance  to  be  my  old  acquaintance  Charles,— you  will 
find  yourself  accommodated  when  his  wants  are  once 
well  provided  for." 

"  iVay,  the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  I  do,"  answered 
the  Scottish  husbandman.  "I  know  not  what  the 
lads  of  this  day  are  made  of— not  of  the  same  clay  aa 
their  fathers  to  be  sure — not  sprung  from  the  heatVier, 
which  fears  neither  wind  nor  rain,  but  from  soi»« 
delicat*  plant  of  a  foreign  country,  which  will  not 
thrive  unless  it  be  nourished  under  glass,  with  a  mur- 
rain to  it.  The  good  Lord  of  Douglas— I  have  been 
his  henchman,  and  can  vouch  for  it— did  not  in  hia 
pagehood  desire  such  food  and  lodging  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day';  will  hardly  satisfy  such  a  lad  as  your  friend 
Charles. 

"Nay,"  said  Bertram,  "  it  is  not  that  my  Augus- 
tine is  over  nice ;  but,  for  other  reasons,  I  must  re- 
quest of  you  a  bed  to  himself;  he  hath  of  late  been 
unwell." 

"Ay,  1  understand,"  said  Dickson,  "your  son  hath 
had  a  touch  of  that  illnes.s  which  terminates  .=0  fre- 
quently in  the  black  death  you  English  folk  die  of? 
We  hear  much  of  the  havoc  it  has  made  to  the 
southward.     Conies  it  hiiherward?" 

Bertram  nodded. 

"Well,  my  father's  house,"  continued  the  farmer 
"  hath  more  rooms  than  one,  and  your  son  shall  have 
one  well-aired  and  comfortable;  and  for  su))per,  ye 
shall  have  a  part  of  what  is  prepared  for  your  country- 
men, though  I  would  rather  have  their  room  than  their 
company.  Since  I  am  bound  to  feed  a  score  of  them, 
they  will  not  dispute  the  claim  of  such  a  skilful  min- 
strel as  thou  art  to  a  night's  hospitality.  I  ain  ashamed 
to  say  that  1  must  do  their  bidding  even  in  my  own 
house.  Wella-day,  if  my  good  lord  were  in  p  >sse8- 
sion  of  his  own,  I  have  heart  and  hand  enough  to  turn 
the  whole  of  them  out  of  my  house,  like— like  " 

"To  speak  plainly,"  said  Bertram,  "like  a  soutliron 
strolling  gang  from  Redesdale,  whom  I  have  seen 
you  fimg  out  of  your  house  like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies, 
when  not  of  them  looked  behind  to  see  who  had  done 
him  the  courtesy  until  he  was  half-way  to  Cdirn- 
table." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Scotchman,  drawing  himself 
up  at  least  six  inches  taller  than  he  was  before;"  then 
I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  and  a  cause  and  an  arm  to 
keep  it.  Now  I  am— what  signifies  it  what  I  am  7 — 
the  noblest  lord  in  Scotland  is  little  better." 

"Truly,  friend,"  said  Bertram,  "  now  you  view  this 
matter  in  a  rational  light.  I  do  not  say  il  it  the 
wisest,  the  richest,  or  thestrongest  man  in  tins  world 
has  any  right  to  tyraimize  over  his'  neigiibour,  be- 
cause he  is  the  more  weak,  ignorant,  and  the  poorer; 
but  vet  if  he  does  enter  into  such  a  coniroversy,  he 
must  submit  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  thai  will 
always  give  the  advantacre  in  the  tide  of  battle  to 
wealth,  strength,  and  health." 

"With  permission,  however,"  answered  Dickson, 
"the  weaker  party,  if  he  use  his  faculties  to  the  ui  most, 
mav.  in  thelong'nm,  obtain  revenge  upon  tlieauihor 
of  his  sufferings,  which  would  be  at  least  couir>ensa- 
tion  for  his  temporary  submission  ;  and  he  acts  sim- 
piv  as  a  man,  and  liiost  foolishly  as  a  Scotchman, 
wliether  he  sustain  these  wrongs  with  tht^  insensi- 
bility of  an  idiot,  or  whether  h'e  endeavour  to  revenjje 
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tliem  before  Heaven's  appointed  time  has  arrived. — 
]5u'  if  I  talk  thus,  I  sliall  scare  you,  as  I  have  yeared 
S(i;ne  of  your  counlryiiieii,  from  accopiing  a  meal  of 
meat,  and  a  nii^lit's  lodgiiiK,  in  a  house  where  you 
iMi^ht  be  called  with  the  morning  to  a  bloody  settle- 
mi'iii  of  n  national  quarrel. " 

"l^Ji'ver  niind,"  said  Bertram;  "we  have  been 
known  to  each  other  of  old  ;  and  I  am  no  more  afraid 
't  inecLinj;  unkindness  in  your  house,  than  you  e.\- 
)  :i(  t  me  to  come  here  for  the  i-urpose  of  adding  to 
iHc  m juries  of  which  you  complain.'" 

"  J>ii  lie  it,"  sai.i  Dickson,  "  and  you,  my  old  friend. 
nre  as  welcome  to  my  abode  as  when  it  never  held 
rii;y  truest  save  of  my  own  inviting. — .And  vou,  my 
viiung  fiiend,  Master  .-Vusustine,  shall  be  looked  after 
u-  well  as  if  you  came  with  a  gay  brow  and  a  light 
tlicek,  such  as  best  becomes  the  ^ay  science. 

"Hut  wherefore,  may  I  ask,"  said  Bertram,  "so 
iiiuch  displeased  but  now  at  my  young  friend 
Charles?" 

The  youth  answered  before  his  father  had  time  to 
speak.  "  My  father,  good  sir,  in.ny  put  what  show  up- 
on it  iij  will,  but  shrewd  and  wise  men  wa.x  weak  in 
i!ie  brain  in  these  troublous  times.  He  saw  two  or 
three  wolves  seize  upon  three  of  our  choicest  wethers; 
and  because  I  shouted  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  he  was  angry  as  if  he  could  have  mur- 
dered me— jnst  for  savin"  the  sheep  from  the  jaws 
that  woidd  have  devoured  them." 

"This  is  a  strange  account  of  thee,  old  friend," 
said  Bertram.  "Dost  thou  connive  with  the  wolves 
in  robbing  thine  own  fold  V 

"  Why,  let  it  pass  if  thou  lovest  me,"  answered  the 
countryman;  "Charles  could  tell  thee  something 
nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  a  mind  :  but  for  the  present 
,let  it  pass." 

The  minstrel,  perceiving  that  the  Scotchman  was 
fretted  and  embarrassed  with  the  subject,  pressed  it 
no  farther. 

At  this  moment,  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  Tho- 
mas Dickson's  house,  they  were  greeted  with  sounds 
from  tvyo  English  soldiers  within.  "Quiet,  Antho- 
ny," Slid  one  voice,— " quiet,  man  .'—for  the  sake  of 
common  sense,  if  not  common  manners;— Robin 
Hood  himself  never  sat  down  to  his  board  ere  the 
roast  wa?  ready. 

"Ready!"  quoth  another  rough  voice;  "it  is  roast- 
ing to  r.igs,  and  small  had  been  the  knave  Dickson's 
share,  of  even  these  rags,  had  it  not  been  the  express 
orders  of  the  worshipful  Sir  .lohn  de  Walton,  that  the 
Boldieis  vvho  lie  at  outposts  should  atfird  to  the  inmates 
such  provisions  as  are  not  necessary  for  their  own 
subsistence." 

"Hush.  Anthony, — hush  for  shame  !"  replied  his 
fellow  soldier,"  if  ever  I  heard  our  host's  step,  1  heard 
it  this  instant;  so  give  over  thy  grumbling,  since  our 
captain,  as  we  all  know,  hath  prohibited,  under  strict 
penalties,  all  quarrels  between  his  followers  and  the 
people  of  the  country." 

"I  am  sure,"  replied  Anthony,  "that  I  have  minis- 
tered occasion  to  none  ;  hut  I  would  I  were  equally 
certain  of  the  good  meaning  of  this  sullen-browed 
Thomas  Dickson  towards  the  English  soldiers,  for  I 
seldom  go  to  bed  in  this  dungeon  of  a  house,  but  1  ex- 
pect my  t!n-oat  will  gape  as  wide  as  a  thirsty  oyster  be- 
fore I  awaken.  Here  he  comes,  however,'  added  An- 
thony, sinking  his  sharp  tones  as  he  spoke  ;  "and  I 
hope  to  be  e.xcommunicated  if  he  has  not  brought 
with  him  that  mad  animal,  his  son  Charles,  and  two 
other  snaagers,  hungry  enough,  I'll  be  sworn,  to  eat 
up  the  whole  supper,  if  they  do  us  no  other  injury. 

"Siiaineof  thyself,  Anthony,"  repeated  his  com- 
rade; "a  good  archer  thou  as  ever  wore  Kendal 
green,  an  J  yet  affect  to  be  frightened  for  two  tired 
travellers,  and  alarmed  for  tlie  inroad  their  hunger 
may  inpke  on  the  night's  meal.  There  are  four  or 
five  of  us  here — sve  have  our  bows  and  our  bills  with- 
in reach,  and  scorn  to  be  chased  from  our  supper,  or 
cheated  out  of  our  share  of  it  by  a  dozen  Scotchmen, 
.whether  stationary  or  strollers.  Howsay'si  thou'.'" 
he  add'id,  turning  to  Dickson — "  How  say  ye,  quar- 
termaster .'  it  is  no  secret,  that  by  the  directions 
g;iven  to  our  post,  we  must  inquire  iiito  the  occupa- 
!ons  o^'siitli  guests  as  you  may  receive  besides  our- 


selves, your  unwilling  inmates;  you  are  as  ready  foi 
supper,  I  wr.:rani,  as  supper  is  for  you.  and  I  will 
only  delay  you  and  my  friend  Anthony,  wlio  becomes 
dreadfully  impatient,  until  you  answer  two  or  threa 
questions  which  you  wot  of." 

"Bend-the-Bow,"  answered  Dickson,  "thou  art  a 
civil  fellow  ;  and  although  it  is  something  hard  to  be 
constrained  to  give  an  account  of  one's  friends,  be- 
cause they  chance  to  quarter  in  one's  own  house  for 
a  night  or  two,  yet  I  must  sul)mit  to  the  times,  and 
make  no  vain  opposition.  Vou  may  mark  down  in 
vour  breviary  there,  that  upon  the  fourteenth  day 
before  Palm  Sunday  Thomas  Dickson  brought  to 
his  house  of  Hazelsicle,  in  which  you  hold  garrison, 
by  orders  from  the  English  governor.  Sir  Joiin  fit 
Walton,  two  strangers,  to  whom  the  said  Thomas 
Dickson  had  promised  refreshment,  and  a  bed  for  th 
evening,  if  it  be  lawful  at  this  time  and  place." 

"  But  what  are  they,  these  strangers  7"  said  Antho  ■ 
ny,  somewhat  snarply. 

"A  fine  world  the  while,"  murmured  Thomas 
Dickson,  "that  an  honest  man  should  be  forced  to 
answer  the  questions  of  every  paltry  companion  !" — 
But  he  mitigated  his  voice  and  proceeded.  "  The  eldest 
of  my  guests  is  Bertram,  an  ancient  English  min- 
strel, who  is  bound  on  his  owri  errand  to  the  Castle 
of  Doiiglas,  and  will  communicate  what  he  has  to 
say  of  news  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself.  I  have 
known  him  for  twenty  years,  and  never  heard  any 
thing  of  him  save  that  he  was  good  man  and  true. 
The  younger  stranger  is  his  son,  a  lad  recovering  from 
the  English  disorder,  which  has  been  raging  far  and 
wide  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.'' 

"Tell  me,"  said  Bend-the-Bow,  "this  same  Ber- 
tram, was  he  not  about  a  year  since  in  the  service  of 
some  noble  l:uiy  in  our  own  country  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  answered  Dickson. 

"We  shall,  in  that  case,  I  think,  incur  little  dan- 
ger," replied  Bend-the-Bow,  "by  allowing  this  old 
man  and  his  son  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the 
castle." 

"  Vou  are  my  elder  and  my  better,"  answered  An- 
thony, "but  I  inay  remind  you  that  it  is  not  so  clearly 
our  duty  to  give  free  passage,  into  a  garrison  of  a 
thousand  men  of  all  ranks,  to  a  youth  who  lias  been 
so  lately  attacked  by  a  contagious  disorder;  and  I 
question  if  our  commander  would  not  rather  hear  that 
the  Black  Douglas,  with  a  hundred  devils  as  black  as 
himself,  since  such  is  his  colour,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  outpost  ofHazelside  with  sword  and  battle-a.xe, 
than  that  one  person  suffering  under  this  fell  sickness 
had  entered  peaceably,  and  by  the  open  wicket  of 
the  castle." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,  Anthony," 
replied  his  comrade;  "and  considering  that  our  go- 
vernor, since  he  has  undertaken  the  troublesome  job  of 
keeping  a  casde  which  is  esteemed  so  much  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  within  Scotland,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  cautious  and  jealous  men  in 
the  world,  we  had  better,  1  think,  inform  him  of  the 
circumstance,  and  take  his  commands  how  the  strip- 
ling is  to  be  dealt  with." 

■'Content  am  I,"  said  the  archer;  "and  first,  me- 
thinks,  I  would  just,  in  order  to  show  that  we  know 
what  belongs  to  such  a  case,  ask  the  stripling  a  few 
questions,  as  how  long  he  has  been  ill,  by  what  phy- 
sicians he  has  been  attended,  when  he  was  cured,  and 
how  his  cure  is  certified,  &c." 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Bend-the-bow.  "  Thcu  hear- 
est,  minstrel,  we  would  ask  thy  son  some  questions — 
What  has  become  of  him  7 — he  was  in  this  apart- 
ment but  now." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Bertram,  "he  did  but 
pass  through  the  apartment.  Mr.  Thomas  Di^lisoa, 
at  my  entreaty,  as  well  as  in  respectful  reverence  to 
your  honour's  health,  carried  him  .through  the  room 
without  tairiance,  judging  his  own  bed-chamber  the 
fittest  place  for  a  young  man  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness,  and  after  a  day  of  no  small  fatigue." 

"Well,"  answered  the  elder  archer,  "though  it  ia 
uncommon  for  men  who,  like  us,  live  by  bow-string 
and  quiver,  to,  meddle  with  interrogations  and  exa 
minations;  yet,  as  the  case  stands,  we  must  mako 
some  inquiries  of  your  son,  ere  we  permit  him  to  .'el 
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forth  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where  you  say  his 
errand  leads  him." 

"Rather  my  errand,  noble  sir,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"than  tliat  of  the  young  man  himself" 

"If  such  be  the  case,"  answered  Bend-tlie-bow, 
"  we  may  sufficiently  do  our  duty  by  sending  yourself, 
with  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn,  to  the  castle,  ana 
letting  your  son  remain  in  bed,  which  I  warrant  is  the 
fittest  place  for  him,  until  we  shall  receive  Sir  John 
de  Walton's  commands  whether  he  is  to  be  brought 
onward  or  not." 

■'And  we  may  as  well,"  said  Anthony,  "since  we 
are  to  have  this  man's  company  at  supper,  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  rule.^  of  tlie  out-garrison  station- 
ed here  for  the  time."  So  saving,  he  pulled  a  scroll 
from  his  leathern  pouch,  and  said,  "minstrel,  canst 
thou  read  ?" 

"It  becomes  my  calling,"  said  the  minstrel. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  though,"  answer- 
ed the  archer,  "  and  therefore  do  thou  read  these  regu- 
lations aloud  ;  for  since  I  do  not  comprehend  these 
characters  by  sight,  I  lose  no  chance  of  having  them 
read  oyer  to  me  as  often  as  I  can,  that  I  may  fix  their 
sense  in  iny  memory.  So  beware  that  thou  readest 
the  words  letter  for  letter  as  they  are  set  down  ;  for 
thou  dost  so  at  thy  peril.  Sir  Minstrel,  if  thou  read- 
est not  like  a  true  man." 

"On  my  minstrel  word,"  said  Bertram,  and  began 
to  read  excessively  slow;  for  he  wishea  to  gain  a 
little  time  for  consideration,  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  his  being  separated  from  his 
mistress,  which  was  likely  to  occasion  her  much 
anxiety  and  distress.  He  therefore  began  thus. — 
"'Outpost  at  Hazelside,  the  steading  of  Goodman 
Thomas  Dickson'— Ay,  "Thomas,  and  is  thy  house  so 
called?" 

"It  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  steading,"  said 
the  Scot,  "being  surrounded  by  a  hazel-shaw,  or 
thicket." 

"Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  minstrel,"  said 
Anthony,  "and  proceed,  as  you  value  that  or  your 
ears,  which  you  seem  disposed  to  make  less  use  of' 

"  'His  garrison,'  "  proceeded  the  minstrel,  reading, 
"  '  consists  of  a  lance  with  its  furniture.'  What  then,  a 
larice,  in  other  words,  a  belted  knight,  commands 
this  party  ?"  _  * 

"  'Tis  no  concern  of  thine,"  said  the  archer. 

"But  it  is,"  ans\yered  the  minstrel;  "we  have 
a  right  to  be  examined  by  the  highest  person  in 
presence." 

"  I  will  shovy  thee,  thou  rascal,"  said  the  archer, 
starting  up,  "  that  I  am  lance  enough  for  thee  to 
reply  to,  and  I  will  break  thy  head  if  thou  say'st  a 
word  more." 

"  Take  care,  brother  Anthony,"  said  his  comrade, 
"  we  are  to  use  travellers  courteously — and  with  your 
leave,  those  travellers  best  who  come  from  our  na- 
tive land." 

"  It  is  even  so  stated  here,"  said  the  minstrel,  and 
he  proceeded  to  read  : — "  '  The  watch  at  this  outpost 
of  Hazelside*  shall  stop  and  examine  all  travellers 
passing  by  the  said  station,  suffering  such  to  pass  on- 
wards to  ihe  town  of  Douglas,  or  to  Douglas  Castle, 
always  interrogating  them  with  civility, _  and  detain- 
ing and  turning  them  back  if  there  arise  matter  of 
suspicion  ;  but  conducting  themselves  in  all  matters 
civilly  and  courteously  to  the  people  of  the  country 
and  to  those  yv'ho  travel  iiiit.'  You  see,  most  exccf- 
len'  and  valiant  archer,"  added  tiie  commentator 
Bertram,  "  that  courtesy  and  civility  are,  above  all 
recommended  to  your  worship  in  your  conduct  to- 
wards the  iniiabitants,  and  those  passengers  who, 
like  us,  may  chance  to  fall  under  your  rules  in  such 
matters." 

"I  am  not  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  the 
wrchcr,  "how  to  conduct  myself  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties.    Let  me  advise  you,  Sir  Minstrel,  to  be 

•  [Hazelside  Place,  tlio  fief  granted  to  Thomas  Dii^kson  by 
Wilhani  tlie  Hardy,  seventli  Lord  Douglas,  it  is  ^^till  pointed  out 
nbout  two  miles  to  the  soiuluvest  of  the  t'astle  Dan'-'erous. 
l>;rkson  was  sixty  years  of  n^'e  at  the  time  when  Lord  James 
first  aiipeared  in  Donplasdale.  His  heirs  kept  possession  of  Ihe 
lief  for  contiiries  ;  and  some  respectable  ceiitlemeti's  families  in 
Lanarkshire  still  trace  llieinseUes  to  this  ancestor.— jFron  Noies 
Pt  Mr.  Haidow. 
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frank  and  open  in  your  answers  to  our  inquiries,  and 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain." 

"I  hope  at  all  events,"  said  the3Iinstrel,  "to  ha,e 
your  favour  for  my  son,  who  is  a  delicate-  stripling, 
and  not  accustomed  to  play  his  part  among  the  crew 
which  inhabit  this  wild  world." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  elder  and  more  civil  of  the 
two  archers,  "if  thy  son  be  a  novice  in  this  terrestrial 
navigation,  I  warrant  that  thou,  my  friend,  from  thv 
look  and  manner  of  speech,  hast  enough  of  skill  to 
use  thv  compass.  To  comfort  thee,  although  thou 
must  thyself  ans^yer  the  questions  of  our  governor  or 
deputy-governor,  in  order  that  he  may  see  there  is  no 
offijnce  in  thee,  1  think  there  may  be  permission 
granted  for  thy  son's  residing  here  in  the  convent 
hard  by,  (where  the  nuns,  by  the  way,  are  as  old  as 
the  monks  and  have  nearly  as  long  beards,  so  thou 
mayst  be  easy  about  thy  son's  morals,)  until  thou 
hast  done  thy  business  at  Douglas  Castle,  and  art 
ready  to  resume  thy  journey." 

"If  such  permission,"  said  the  minstrel,  "can  be 
obtained,  I  should  be  better  pleased  to  leave  him  at 
the  abbey,  and  go  myself,  in  the  first  place  to  take 
the  directions  of  your  commanding  officer." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  archer,  "  that  will  be 
the  safest  and  best  way;  and  with  a  piece  or  two 
of  money,  thou  mayst  secure  the  protection  of  the 
abbot." 

"  Thou  say'st  well,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  I 
have  known  life,  I  have  kno«n  every  stile,  gap, 
pathway,  and  pass  of  this  wilderness  of  ours  for 
some  thirty  years;  and  he  that  cannot  steer  his 
course  fairly  through  it  like  an  able  seaman,  after 
having  served  an  apprenticeship,  can  hardly  ever 
be  taught,  were  a  century  to  be  given  him  to  learn 
it  in."  _  , 

"  Since  thou  art  so  expert  a  mariner,"  answered 
the  archer  Anthony,  "thou  hast,  I  warrant  me,  mot 
in  thv  wanderings  a  potation  called  a  morning's 
draught,  which  they  who  are  conducted  by  others, 
where  they  themselves  lack  experience,  are  used  to 
bestow  upon  those  who  \indertake  the  task  of  guide 
upon  such  an  occasion  ?" 

"  I  understand  you  sir,"  quoth  the  minstrel ;  "  and 
although  money,  or  drink-geld,  as  the  Fleming  calls 
it,  is  rather  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  purse  of  one 
of  my  calling,  yet,  according  to  my  feeble  ability,  thou 
slialt  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  thine  eyes  or 
those  of  thy  comrades  have  been  damaged  by  a  Scot- 
tish mist,  while  we  can  find  an  English  coin  to  pay 
for  the  good  liquor  which  should  wash  them  clear." 

"  Content,"  said  the  archer  ;  "  we  now  understand 
each  other;  and  if  difficulties  arise  on  the  rond,  thou 
shalt  not  want  the  countenance  of  Anthony  to  sail 
triumphantly  through  them.  But  thou  hadst  better 
let  thy  son  know  soon  of  the  early  visit  to  the  abbot 
to-morrow,  for  thou  mayst  guess  that  we  cannot 
and  dare  not  delay  our  departure  for  the  convent  a 
minute  after  the  eastern  sky  is  ruddy ;  and,  with  other 
infirmities,  young  men  often  are  prone  to  laziness  and 
a  love  of  ease."  • 

"Thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  think  so  "  answer- 
ed the  minstrel ;  "not  the  lark  himself^  when  waked 
by  the  first  ray  peeping  over  the  black  cloud,  springs 
more  lightly  to  the  sky,  than  will  my  Augustine 
answer  the  same  brilliant  summons.  And  now  we 
imderstand  each  other,  I  would  only  further  pray  you 
to  forbear  light  talk  while  my  son  is  in  your  com- 
pany,— a  boy  of  innocent  life,  and  timid  in  conversa' 
tion'." 

"Nay,  jolly  minstrel,"  said  the  elder  archer,  "  thou 
givest  us  liere  too  gross  an  example  of  Satan  reprov- 
ing sin.  If  thou  hast  followed  thy  craft  for  twenty 
years,  as  thou  pretendest,  thy  son,  having  kept  thea 
company  since  childhood,  must  by  this  timt;  be  fit  to 
open  a  school  to  teach  even  devils  the  practice  ol  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  of  which  none  know  the  theory  if 
those  of  the  gay  science  are  lacking." 

"Truly,  comrade,  thou  speakest  well,''  answered 
Bertram,  "  and  I  acknowledge  that  we  minstrels  are 
loo  much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  in 
good  sooth,  the  fault  is  not  one  of  which  I  myself  am 
particularly  guilty ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  he 
who  would  wish   to  have  his  own  hair  honoured 
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when  time  has  strewed  it  with  silver,  should  so  rein 
his  mirth  when  in  the  presence  of  t!;e  young,  as  may 
show  in  wiiat  respect  he  holds  innocence.  I  will, 
therefore,  with  your  permission,  speak  a  word 
to  Auarustine,  that  to-morrow  we  must  be  on  foot 
early.'' 

"Do  S.3,  n>y  friend,"  said  the  English  soldier;  "and 
do  the  same  the  more  speedily  that  our  poor  sup- 
per is  still  awaiting  imtil  thou  art  ready  to  partake 
of  it." 

"  To  which,  I  promise  thee,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  am 
disposed  to  entertain  no  delay." 

'  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Dickson,  "and  I  will 
show  thee  where  this  young  bird  of  thine  has  his 
nest." 

Their  host  accordingly  tripped  up  the  wooden  stair, 
and  tapped  at  a  door,  which  he  thus  indicated  was 
that  of  his  younger  guest. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  he,  as  the  door  opened, 
"would  speak  with  your  Master  Aifgustine." 

"  E.xcuse  me  my  host,"  answered  Augustine;  "  the 
truth  is,  that  this  room  being  directly  above  your 
eating-chamber,  and  the  flooring  not  in  the  best  pos- 
sible repair,  I  have  been  comptlled  to  the  unhand- 
some practice  of  eavesdropping  and  not  a  word  has 
escaped  me  that  passed  concerning  my  proposed 
residence  at  the  abbey,  our  journey  to-morrow,  and 
the  somewhat  early  hour  at  which  I  must  shake  ofT 
sloth,  and,  according  to  thy  expression,  l!y  down 
from  the  roost." 

"And  hew  dost  thou  rehsh,"  said  Dickson,  "  beincr 
I'ift  with  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride's  little  flock  here?" 

"Why,  well,"  said  the  youth,  "if  the  abbot  is  a 
rtian  of  respectability  becoming  his  vocation,  and  not 
one  of  those  swaggering  churchmen,  who  stretch  out 
t'le  sword,  and  bear  themselves  like  rank  soldiers  in 
these  troublous  times."  j. 

'■  "For  that  young  master,"  said  Dickson,  "if  you 
let  him  put  his  hand  deep  enough  into  your  purse,  he 
will  hardly  quarrel  with  anything." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  him  to  my  father,"  replied  Au- 
gustine, "  who  will  not  grudge  him  any  thing  he  asks 
in  reason."  ( 

"In  that  case,"  replied  the  Scotchmaxi,  "you  may 
trust  to  our  abbot  for  good  accommodation — and  so 
both  sides  are  pleased.'*^ 

"It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Bertram,  who  now 
joined  in  the  conversation  ;  "and  that  thoumayst  be 
r2adv'  for  thy  early  travelling,  I  shall  presently  get 
our  host  to  send  tnee  some  food,  after  partaking  of 
which  thou  shouldst  go  to  bed  and  sleep  ofi'  the 
fatigue  of  to-daj',  since  to-morrow  will  bnng  work 
for  ftself." 

"  And  as  for  thy  engagement  to  these  honest  arch- 
ers," answered  Augustine,  "I  hope  you  wijl  be  able 
to  do  what  will  give  pleasure  to  our  guides,  if  they 
are  disposed  to  be  civil  and  true  men." 

"God  bless  thee,  my  child  !"  answered  Bertram  ; 
"  thou  knowest  already  what  would  drag  after  thy 
beck  all  the  English  archers  that  were  ever  on  this 
side  of  the  Sol  way.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  gr.ay  goose 
shaft,  if  you  sing  a  reveillez  like  to  that  which  chimed 
even  now  from  that  silken  nest  of  dainty  young 
goldfincliGs." 

"Hold  me  as  in  readiness,  then,"  said  the  seeming 
youth,  "  when  you  depart  to-morrow  morning.  Iain 
within  hearing,  I  suppose,  of  the  bells  of  Saint 
Bride's  chapel,  and  have  no  fear,  through  my  sloth, 
of  keeping  you  or  your  company  waiting." 

"  Good-night,  and  God  bless  thee,  my  child  !"  again 
Eaid  the  minstrel;  "remember  that  your  father 
sleeps  not  far  distant,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  will 
not  fail  to  be  with  you.  I  need  scarce  bid  thee  recom- 
mend thyself,  mean  time,  to  the  great  Being,  who  is 
llie  .''riend  and  father  of  us  all." 

Thepilgrim  thanked  his  supposed  fathcrfor  hiseven- 
ing  blessin"  and  the  visiters  withdrew  without  farther 
Sfieech  at  tne  time,  leading  the  young  lady  to  those  en- 
PTOPsiiig  fears,  which,  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and 
till-  native  delicacy  of  her  sex  being  considered,  natu- 
rally thronged  upon  her. 

The  traiiip  of  a  horse's  foot  was  not  long  after 
heard  at  the  house  of  Hazelside,  and  the  rider  was 
welcomed   by  its  garrison  with   marks  of  respect. 


Bertram  understood  so  much  as  to  discover  from  the 
conversation  of  the  warders  that  this  late  arrival  was 
Ayiner  de  Valence,  the  knight  who  commanded  tlio 
hale  party,  and  to  the  furniture  of  whose  lance,  as  it 
was  technically  calletl,  belonged  the  archers  with 
whom  we  have  already  been  acquainted,  a  man-at- 
arms  or  two,  a  certain  proportion  of  pages  or  groom,';, 
and,  in  short,  the  command  and  guidance  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Thomas  Dickson's,  while  in  rank  he  was 
deputy-governor  of  Douglas  Castle. 

To  prevent  all  suspicion  respectinghimself  and  his 
companion,  as  well  as  the  nsk  of  the  latter  being 
disturbed,  the  minstrel  il',i^)uaht  it  proper  to  present 
himself  to  the  inspection  of  this  knight,  the  great  au- 
thority of  the  little  place.  He  found  him,  with  as  little 
scruple  as  the  archers  heretofore,  making  a  supper  of 
the  relics  of  the  roast  beef. 

Before  this  young  knight  Bertram  underwent  an 
examination,  while  an  old  soldier  took  down  in  writ- 
ing such  items  of  information  as  the  examinate 
thought  proper  to  express  in  his  replies,  both  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  minutiffi  of  his  present  journey,  his  busi- 
ness at  Castle  Douglas,  and  his  rout  when  that  busi- 
ness should  be  accomplished;  a  much  more  minute 
examination,  in  a  word,  than  he  had  hitherto  under- 
gone by  the  archers,  or  perhaps  than  was  quite  agree- 
able to  him,  being  encumbered  with  at  least  the 
knowledge  of  one  secret,  whatever  more.  Not  that 
this  new  examinator  had  any  thing  stern  or  severe  in 
his  looks  or  his  questions.  As  to  the  first,  he  was 
mild,  gentle,  and  "meek  as  a  maid,"  and  possessed 
exactly  of  the  courteous  manners  ascribed  by  our 
father  Chaucer  to  the  pattern  of  chivalry  whom  he 
describes  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  But 
with  all  his  gentleness,  De  Valence  showed  a  great 
degree  of  acuteness  and  accuracy  in  his  queries;  and 
well  pleased  was  Bertram  that  the  young  knight  did 
not  insist  upon  seeing  his  supposed  son,  alihougb 
even  in  that  case  his  ready  wit  had  resolved,  like  a 
seaman  in  a  tempest,  to  sacrifice  one  part  to  preserve 
the  rest.  He  was  not,  however,  driven  to  this 
extremity,  being  treated  by  Sir  Aymer  with  that  de- 
gree of  courtesy  which  in  that  age  men  of  song  were 
in  general  thought  entitled  to.  The  knight  kindly 
and  liberally  consented  to  the  lad's  remaining  in  the 
convent,  as  a  fit  and  quiet  resirlence  for  a  stripling  and 
an  invalid  until  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  express 
his  pleasure  on  the  subject ;  and  Sir  Aymer  con- 
sented to  this  arrangement  the  more  willingly,  as  it 
averted  all  possible  danger  of  bringing  disease  into 
the  English  garrison. 

By  the  yotmg  knight's  order,  all  in  Dickson's 
house  were  despatched  earlier  to  rest  than  usual ;  the 
matin  bell  of  the  neighbouring  chapel  being  the  sig- 
nal for  their  assembly  by  daybreak.  They  rendez- 
voused accordingly,  and  proceeded  to  Saint  Bride's, 
where  they  heard  mass,  after  which  an  interview  took 
place  between  the  abbot  Jerome  and  the  Jlinstrel,  in 
which  the  former  undertook,  with  the  permission  of 
De  Valence,  lo  receive  Augustine  into  his  abbey  as  a 
guest  for  a  few  days,  less  or  more,  and  for  which  Ber- 
tram promised  an  acknowledgment  in  name  of  alms, 
which  was  amply  satisfactory. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Bertram,  taking  leave  of  his  sup- 
posed son  ;  "rely  on  it  I  will  not  tarry  a  day  longei 
at  Douglas  Castle  than  shall  suffice  for  transacting 
my  business  there,  which  is  to  look  after  the  old  books 
you  wot  of,  and  I  will  speedily  return  for  thee  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bribe,  to  resume  in  company  our  jour- 
ney homeward." 

O  father,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  "  I  fear, 
if  you  get  among  romances  and  chronicles,  you  will 
be  £0  earnest  in  your  researches,  that  you  will  forget 
poor  Augustine  and  his  concerns." 

"Never  fear  me,  Augustine,"  said  the  old  man, 
making  the  motion  of  throwing  a  kiss  towards  the 
boy  ;  "  thou  art  good  and  virtuous,  and  Heaven  will 
not  neglect  thee  were  tliy  father  unnatural  enough  to 
do  so.  Believe  me,  all  the  old  songs  since  Merlin's 
day  shall  not  make  me  forget  diee." 

Thi's  they  separated,  the  minstrel,  with  the 
English  knight  and  his  retinue,  to  move  towards  ihe 
castle,  and  the  youth  in  dutitul  attendance  on  the 
venerable  abbot,  who  was  delighted  to  f  r.d  that  his 
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piest's  thoughts  turned  rather  upon  spiritual  things 
tiian  on  the  inornini;  repast,  of  the  approach  of  which 
lie  could  not  help  bein,:^  himself  sensible. 


CHAPTER   in. 

Tlie  night,  metliinks.  is  but  the  dayliglit  sick, 
It  l.iiiks  a  little  pal-ir ;  'tis  a  da) 
Sunk  as  tlie  day  is  when  tlie  sun  is  hid." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

To  facilitate  the  prosrress  of  the  party  on  its  way  to 
Douglas  Castle,  the  Knight  of  Valence  offered  the 
minsirel  the  convenience  of  a  horse,  ,which  the 
fatigues  of  yesterday  made  him  gladly  accept.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  equestrian  exercise,  is  aware 
that  no  means  of  refreshment  carries  away  the  sense 
of  fatigue  from  over-walking  so  easily,  as  the  ex- 
change to  riding,  which  calls  into  play  another  set 
of  muscles,  and  leaves  those  which  have  been  over 
exerted  an'  opportunity  of  resting,  through  change  of 
motion,  more  completely  than  they  could  in  absolute 
repose.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  was  sheathed  in  ar- 
mour, and  mounted  on  his  charger;  two  of  the 
archers,  a  groom  of  mean  rank,  and  a  squire,  who 
looked  in  his  day  for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  com- 
pleted the  detachment,  which  seemed  so  disposed  as 
to  secure  the  m.instrel  from  escare,  and  to  protect 
him  against  violence.  "  Not,"  said  the  young  knight, 
addressing  himself  to  Bertram,"  that  there  is  usually 
danger  in  travelling  in  this  country,  anv  more  than 
in  tlie  most  quiet  districts  of  England  ;  but  some  dis- 
turbances, as  you  may  have  learnt,  have  broken  out 
here  within  this  last  vear,  and  have  caused  the  gar- 
rison of  Castle  Douglas  to  maintain  a  stricter  watch. 
But  let  us  move  on,  for  the  complexion  of  the  day  is 
congenial  with  the  original  derivation  of  the  name 
of  tlie  country,  and  the  description  of  the  chiefs  to 
whom  it  belonged — Sholto  Dhu  Glass — (see  yon  dark 
gray  man),  and  dark  gray  will  our  route  prove  this 
morning,  though  by  sood  luck  it  is  not  long." 

The  morning  was  indeed  what  the  original  Gaelic 
words  implied,  a  drizzly,  dark  moist  day ;  the  mist 
had  settled  upon  the  hills,  and  unrolled  itself  upon 
brook,  glade,  and  tarn,  and  the  spring  breeze  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  raise  the  veil,  though,  from  the 
wild  sounds  which  were  heard  occasionally  on  the 
ridges,  and  through  the.ghns,  itnii.glitbe  supposed  to 
wail  at  a  sense  of  its  own  inability.  The  route  of  the 
travellers  was  directed  by  the  course  which  the  river 
had  ploughed  for  itself  down  the  valley,  the  banks  of 
which  bore  in  general  that  dark  "ray  livery  which  Sir 
Aynier  de  Valence  had  intimatea  to  be  the  prevalent 
lint  of  the  country.  Some  ineffectual  struggles  of 
the  sun  shot  a  ray  here  and  there  to  salute  the  peaks 
of  the  hills  ;  yet  these  were  unable  to  surmount  the 
dullness  of  a  3Lirch  morning,  and,  at  so  early  an  hour, 

Croduced  a  variety  of  shades,  rather  than  a  gleam  of 
righiness,  upon  the  eastern  horizon.  The  view  was 
monotonous  and  depressing,  and  apparently  the  good 
knight  .A.ymer  sougiit  some  amusement  in  occasional 
talk  with  Bertram,  who,  as  was  usual  with  his  craft, 
possessed  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  con- 
versation, well  suited  to  pass  away  a  dull  morning. 
The  minstrel,  well  pleased  to  pick  up  such  informa- 
tion as  he  might  be  able  concerning  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  sus- 
taining the  dialogue. 

"I  would  speak  with  you.  Sir  IMinstrel,"  said  the 
young  kniglit.  "  If  thou  dost  not  find  the  air  of  this 
morning  too  harsh  for  thine  organs,  heartily  do  I 
wish  thou  wouldst  fairly  tell  me  what  can  have  induced 
thee,  being,  as  thojj  seemest,  a  man  of  sense,  to 
thrus-t  thyself  into  a  wild  country  like  this,  at  such  a 
time. — And  you,  my  masters,"  addressing  the  archr 
ers,  and  the  rest  of  the  parly,  "niethinks  it  would  be 
as  filling  and  seeming  if  you  reined  back  your  steeds 
for  a  horse's  length  or  so,  since  I  apprehend  you  can 
travel  on  your  way  wiihoiit  'lie  pastime  of  minstrel- 
sev."  The  bowmen  took  iiie  hint,  and  fell  back,  but, 
as  was  expressed  by  their  grumbling  observations,  by 
no  means  pleased  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of 
their  overhearing  what  conversation  should  pass 
beiwei  n  the  young  knight  and  the  minstrel,  which 
©roceeded  as  follows  : — 


"I  am,  then,  to  understand,  good  minstrel  "  said 
the  knight,  "  that  you,  who  have  in  your  tiin?  borna 
arms,  and  even  followed  Saint  George's  red  cross 
banner  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  so  little  tired  of  the 
danger  attending  our  profession,  that  you  feel  your- 
self attracted  unnecessarily  to  regions  where  the 
sword,  fores'er  loose  in  its  scabbard,  isreadj  to  start 
on  ihe  slightest  provocation  7" 

"It  would  be  hard,"  replied  the  minstrel  bluntly, 
"to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  afFirmaiive;  and 
yet,  when  you  consider  how  nearly  allied  is  his  pro- 
fession who  celebratejs  deeds  of  arms  with  thai  of  the 
knight  who  performs  them,  your  honour,  I  lliink, 
\yill  hold  it  advisable  that  a  minstrel  desirous  of  doin^ 
his  devoir,  should,  like  a  young  knight,  seek  the  truth 
of  adventures  where  it  is  to  be  foitnd,  and  rather  visit 
countries  where  ihe  knowledge  is  preserved  of  high 
and  noble  deeds,  than  those  lazy  and  quiet  realms,  in 
which  men  live  indolently,  and  die  ignobly  in  peace, 
or  by  sentence  of  law.  You  yourseFf,  sir,  and  those 
like  you,  who  hold  life  cheap  in  respect  of  glory, 
guide  your  course  throiigh  this  world  on  the  very 
same  principle  which  brings  your  poor  rhyming  ser- 
vant Bertram  from  a  far  province  of  merry  England, 
to  this  dark  country  of  rug.ged  Scotland  called  Doug- 
las Dale.  You  long  to  see  advintures  worthy  oi 
notice,  and  I  (under  favour  for  jiaming  us  two  in  the 
same  breath)  seek  a  scanty  and  precarious,  but  not  a 
dishonourable  living,  by  preparing  for  immortality,  as 
well  as  I  can,  the  particulars  of  such  exploits,  especial- 
ly the  names  of  those  who  were  the  heroes  of  these 
actions.  Each,  therefore,  labours  in  his  vocation ; 
nor  can  the  one  be  justly  wondered  at  more  than  the 
other,  seein.g  that  if  there  be  any  diflerence  in  the  de- 
grees of  danger  to  which  both  the  hero  and  t!ie  poet 
are  exposed,  the  courage,  strengtn,  arms,  and  a'k:res3 
of  the  valiant  knight,  render  it  safer  for  hini  to 
venture  into  scenes  of  peril,  than  for  the  poor  manoi 
rhvme." 

''You  say  well,"  answered  the  warrior;  "and 
although  it  is  something  of  novelty  to  me  to  hear  your 
craft  represented  as  upon  a  level  with  my  own  mode 
of  life,  yet  shame  were  it  to  say  that  theminstrel  who 
toils  so  much  to  keep  in  memory  the  feats  of  gal- 
lant knights,  should  not  himself  prefi-r  fame  to  exist- 
ence, and  a  single  achievement  of  valour  to  a  whole 
age  without  a  natne,  or  to  affirm  that  he  follows  a 
mean  and  unworthy  profession." 

"Your  worship  will  then  acknowledge,"  said  the 
minstrel,  "  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  in  such  as  my- 
self, who,  simple  as  I  am,  have  taken  my  reguiar 
degrees  among  the  professors  of  the  e'ly  science  at 
the  capital  town  of  Aigues-Mortes,  to  struggle  forward 
into  this  northern  district,  wliere  I  am  well  assured 
many  things  have  happened  which  have  been  adapt- 
ed to  the  harp  by  minstrels  of  great  fame  in  ancient 
days,  and  have  become  the  subject  of  lays  which  lie 
deposited  in  the  library  of  Castle  Douglas,  where, 
unless  copied  over  by  some  one  who  understands  the 
old  British  characters  and  langiuige.  they  musi,  with 
whatever  they  rnay  contain,  whether  of  entertiiin- 
ment  or  edification,  be  speedily  lost  to  posterity.  If 
these  hidden  treasures  were  preserved  and  recorded 
by  the  minstrel  art  of  my  poor  self  and  others,  it 
might  be  held  well  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  a 
chance  Idow  of  a  broadsword,  or  the  sweip  of  a 
brown  bill,  received  while  I  am  engaged  in  collecting 
them  ;  and  I  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man, 
much  more  of  an  inventer  or  finder,*  should  I  weigh 
the  loss  of  life,  a  commodity  always  so  uncertain 
against  the  chance  of  that  imrrtortality  which  will 
survive  in  my  lay  after  mv  broken  voice  and  shivered 
harp  shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to  express  tune  or 
accompany  tale." 

"Certainly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "having  a  heart  to 
feel  su(  h  a  motive,  you  have  an  undoubted 'rig!it  so 
express  it ;  nor  should  I  have  been  in  any  di  gree 
disposed  to  question  it  had  1  found  many  minstrels 

*  The  name  of  Maker  stands  for  Poe<, 'with  thfl  original  spnse 
ofwhicli  word  it  exactly  ciirre^ponds)  in  the  old  S.i'tr|<li  ini:- 
-.■uaffH.  'IliRt  of  Trouveur  or  Trouhnrinur-FindiT,  in  .sln.ri- 
lias  a  similar  meanintr.  and  almost  in  every  cntniiry  ilip  i  frtical 
tnhes  have  been  traced  with  the  same  cpithufs.  inlening  lh« 
property  uf  those  who  employ  invention  or  creation. 
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prepared  like  yourself,  to  prefer  renown  even  to  life 
Itself,  which  moat  men  think  of  greatly  more  conse- 
quence." 

"There  are,  indeed,  noble  sir,"  replied  Bertram. 
"  min.streis,  and,  witli  your  reverence,  even  belted 
knights  themselvesj  who  do  not  sufficiently  value 
that  renown  which  is  acquired  at  the  risk  of  life.  To 
■lucli  ijfnoble  men  we  must  leave  their  own  reward 
--let  us  abandon  to  tliem  earth,  and  the  things  of 
earth,  since  they  cannot  aspire  to  that  glory  which 
is  the  best  reward  of  others." 

The  minstrel  uttered  these  last  words  with  such 
enthusiasui,  that  the  kniulit  drew  his  bridle,  and  stood 
fronting  Bertram,  witli  lus  countenance  kindling  at 
the  same  theme,  on  which,  after  a  short  silence,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  witli  a  like  vivacity. 

"  Well  fare  thy  heart,  gav  companion  !  I  am  happy 
to  see  there  is  still  so  mnch  enthusiasm  surviving  in 
the  world.  Thou  hast  fairly  won  the  minstrel  groat; 
andifldonot  pay  it  in  conformity  to  my  sense  (if 
tliy  merit,  it  shall  be  the  fault  of  dame  Fortune,  wlio 
has  graced  my  labours  in  these  Scottish  vvars  with 
the  niggard  pay  of  Scottish  monev.  A  gold  piece  or 
two  there  must  be  remaining  of  the  ransout  of  one 
French  knight,  whom  chance  threw  into  my  hands, 
and  that,  my  friend,  shall  surely  be  thine  own;  and 
hark  thee,  I,  Aynier  de  Valence,  who  now  speak  to 
thee,  am  born  of  the  noble  House  of  Pembroke  ;  and 
though  now  landless,  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Our  Lady, 
have  in  time  a  fitting  establishment,  wherein  I  will 
finfl  room  for  a  minstrel  like  rhee,  if  thy  talents  have 
not  by  that  time  found  thee  a  better  patron." 

"  Thank  thee,  noble  knight,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"  as  well  for  thy  present  intentions,  as  I  hope  I  shall 
f  jr  ihy  future  performance;  but  I  may  say  with  truih, 
that  I  !iave  not  the  sordid  inclination  of  many  of  my 
brethren." 

"  He  who  partakes  the  true  thirst  of  noble  fame," 
said  the  young  knight,  "can  have  little  room  in  his 
heart  for  the  love  of  gold.  But  thou  hast  not  yet 
told  me,  frierid  minstrel,  what  are  the  njotives,  in 
particular,  which  have  attracted  thy  wandering  steps 
to  this  wild  country  f 

"  Were  I  to  do  so,"  replied  Bertram,  rather  desir- 
ous to  avoid  the  question,  as  in  some  respects  too 
nearly  bordering  on  the  secret  purpose  of  his  journey, 
"  it  might  sound  like  a  studied  panegyric  on  thine 
own  bold  deeds.  Sir  Knight,  and  those  of  your  com- 
panions in  arms ;  and  such  adulation,  minstrel  as  I 
am,  I  hate  like  an  empty  cup  at  a  companion's  lips. 
But  let  me  say  in  a  few  words,  that  Douglas  Castle, 
and  the  deeds  of  valour  which  it  has  witnessed,  have 
sounded  wide  through  England  ;  nor  is  there  a  gal- 
hiiu  knight  or  trusty  minstrel,  whose  heart  does  not 
throb  at  the  name  of  the  stronghold,  which,  in  for- 
mer days,  the  foot  of  an  Enghshman  never  entered, 
e^ccept  in  hospitality.  There  is  a  magic  in  the  very 
names  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  the  gallant  defenders  of  a  place  so  often  won 
back  by  its  ancient  lords,  and  with  such  circum- 
stances of  valour  and  cruelty,  that  it  bears,  in  Eng- 
land, the  name  of  the  Dangerous  Castle." 

"  Yet  I  would  fain  hear,"  answered  the  knight, 
"  your  own  minstrel  account  of  those  legends  which 
have  induced  you,  for  the  amusement  of  future  times, 
to  visit  a  country  which,  at  this  period,  is  so  distracted 
and  perilous." 

"  if  you  can  endure  the  length  of  a  minstrel  tale," 
said  Bertram — "I  for  one  am  always  amused  by  the 
exercise  of  my  vocation,  and  have  no  objection  to 
tell  my  story,  provided  you  do  not  prove  an  impatient 
listener." 

"Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  young  knight, 
"  a  fair  listener  thou  shall  have  of  me;  and  if  my 
reward  be  not  great,  my  attention  at  least  .'•hall  be 
reraaikable." 

"  And  he,"  said  the  minstrel,  "must  be  a  poor  glee- 
Man  who  does  not  hold  himself  better  paid  with  that, 
than  with  gold  or  silver,  were  the  pieces  English  rose- 
iiobles.  On  this  condition,  then,  I  begin  a  long  story, 
which  may  in  one  or  other  of  its  details,  find  subject 
for  better  minstrels  than  myself,  and  be  listened  to  by 
Buch  warriTs  as  you  hundreds  of  years  hence." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


While  many  a  merry  lay  ami  many  a  song 

Cheer'd  the  rouiii  road,  \vu  wi.sh'd  the  rough  road  long  j 

Tlie  ruugh  road  then  reluming  in  a  round, 

Murli'd  their  iinpaticiU  stepd,  fur  all  was  Tairy  ground. 

Dp.  Joh.nson. 

"It  was  about  the  year  of  redemption  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years,"  began  the  min- 
strel, "when  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland 
lost  nis  daughter  iMargaret.  whose  only  child,  of  the 
same  name,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  (as  her  fa- 
ther was  king  of  that  country,)  became  the  heiress  of 
this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  her  father's 
crown.  An  unhappy  death  was  this  for  Alexander, 
who  had  no  nearer  heirs  left  of  his  own  body  than 
his  grandchild.  She  indeed  might  claim  his  kingdom 
by  birthright;  but  the  difficulty  of  establishing  such 
a  claim  of  inheritance  must  have  been  anticipated  by 
all  who  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  subject.  The 
Scottish  king,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  make  up  for 
his  loss  by  replacing  his  late  Queen,  who  was  an 
English  princess,  sister  of  our  Edward  the  First,  with 
Juletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  deDreux.  The  solem- 
nities at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the 
town  of  Jedburgh,  were  very  great  and  remarkable, 
and  particularly  when,  amidst  the  display  of  a  pageant 
which  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  a  ghastly  spec- 
tre made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton^  as 
the  King  of  Terrors  is  said  to  be  represented. — Your 
worship  is  free  lo  laugh  at  this,  if  you  think  it  a 
proper  subject  for  mirth;  but  men  are  alive  who 
viewed  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  the  event  showed 
tpo  well  of  what  misfortunes  this  apparition  was  the 
singular  prognostication." 

"I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  the  knight ;  " but  the 
monk  who  told  it  me,  suggested  that  the  figure, 
though  unhappily  chosen,  was  perhaps  purposely  in- 
troduced as  a  part  of  the  pageant." 

"I  know  not  that,"  said  the  minstrel  dryly;  "but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  shortly  after  this  apparition 
King  Alexander  died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  Maid  of  Norway,  his  heiress,  speedily  fol- 
lowed her  grandfather  to  the  grave,  and  our  English 
king.  Sir  Knight,  raked  up  a  claim  of  dependency  and 
homage  due,  lie  said,  by  Scotland,  which  neither  the 
lawyers,  nobles,  priests,  nor  the  very  minstrels  of 
Scotland,  had  ever  before  heard  of. 

"Now,  beshrew  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, "this  is  beyond  bargain.  I  agreed  to  hear  your 
tale  with  patience,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  that 
it  should  contain  matter  to  the  reproach  of  Edward 
the  First,  of  blessed  memory;  nor  will  I  permit  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing  without  the 
respect  due  to  his  high  rank  and  noble  qualities.'' 

"Nay,"  said  the  minstrel,  "I  am  no  Highland  hag- 
piper  or  genealogist,  to  carry  respect  for  my  art  so  far 
as  to  quarrel  with  a  man  of  worship  who  stops  mo 
at  the  beginning  of  a  pibroch.  I  am  an  Englishman, 
and  wish  dearly  well  to  my  country;  and,  above  all,  I 
rnust  speak  the  truth.  But  I  will  avoid  disputable  to- 
pics. Your  age,  sir,  though  none  of  the  ripest,  author- 
izes me  to  suppose  you  may  have  seen  the  battle  ot 
Falkirk,  and  other  onslaughts  in  which  the  competi- 
lion  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  nas  been  fiercely  agitated, 
and  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  the  Scottish 
have  not  had  the  right  upon  their  side,  they  have  at 
least  (ielended  the  wrong  with  the  efforts  of  brave 
men  and  true." 

"Of  brave  men,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  kriight,  "for 
I  have  seen  no  cowards  amongst  them;  but  as  for 
truth,  they  can  best'judge  of  it  who  know  how  often 
they  have  sworn  faith  to  England,  and  how  repeat- 
edly they  have  broken  their  vow." 

'  I  shall  not  stir  the  question,"  said  the  minstre/, 
"leaving  it  to  your  worship  to  determine  which  has 
most  falsehood — he  who  compels  a  weaker  per^san  t^' 
take  an  unjust  oath  or  he  who,  compelled  by  neces 
sity,  takes  the  imposed  oath  without  the  intention  <jt 
keeping  his  word." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Valence,  "let  us  keep  our  opin- 
ions, for  we  are  not  likelv  to  force  each  other  from 
the  faith  we  have  adopted  o-i  this  subject.  But  take 
my  advice,  and  whilst  thou  travellest  under  an  Eiyj- 
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lisb  "lennon,  take  heed  that  thou  keenest  offthis  con- 
versation in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  wnere  perhaps  the 
soldier  may  be  loss  tolerant  than  the  officer ;  and  now, 
in  a  word,  what  is  thy  legend  of  this  Dangerous 
Castle?" 

"For  that,"  replied  Bertram,  "methinks  your  wor- 
ship is  most  likely  to  have  a  better  edition  than  I,  who 
have  not  been  in  this  country  for  many  years;  but  it  is 
not  for  me  to  bandy  opinions  with  vour  knightship.  I 
will  even  proceed  with  the  tale  as  I  have  heard  it.  I  need 
not,  I  presume,  inform  your  worship  that  the  Lords 
of  Douglas,  who  founded  this  castle,  are  second  to  no 
lineage  in  Scotland  in  the  antiquity  of  their  descent. 
JXay,  they  have  themselves  boasted  that  their  family 
is  not  to  be  seen  or  distinguished,  like  other  great 
houses,  until  it  is  found  at  once  in  a  certain  degree  of 
eminence.  'You  may  see  us  in  the  tree,'  they  say, 
'you  cannot  discover  us  in  the  twig;  you  may  see  us 
in  the  stream,  you  cannot  trace  us  to  the  fountain.' 
In  a  word,  they  deny  that  historians  or  genealogists 
can  point  out  the  first  mean  inan  named  Douglas, 
who  originally  elevated  the  family ;  and  true  it  is,  that 
so  far  back  as  we  have  known  this  race,  they  have 
always  been  renowned  for  valour  and  enterprise,  ac- 
companied wth  the  power  which  made  that  enterprise 
effectual." 

"Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "I  have  heard  of  the 
pride  and  power  of  that  great  family,  nor  does  it 
interest  me  in  the  least  to  deny  or  detract  from  their 
bold  claims  to  consideration  in  this  respect." 

"Without  doubt  you  must  also  have  heard,  noble 
sir,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "masiy  things  of  James,  the 
present  heir  of  riie  house  of  Douglas  f' 

"  More  tlian  enough,"  answered  the  English  knighl ; 
"he  is  known  to  have  been  a  stout  supporter  of  that 
outlawed  traitor,  William  W'allace ;  and  again,  ujjon 
the  first  raising  of  the  banner  by  this  Robert  Bruce, 
who  pretends  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  this  young 
springald,  James  Douglas,  must  needs  start  into 
rebellion  anew.  He  plunders  his  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, to  fill  the  Scottish  Usurper's  not  over-burdened 
treasury,  debauches  the  servants  of  his  relation,  takes 
arms,  and  though  repeatedly  chastised  in  the  field, 
still  keeps  his  vaunt,  and  threatens  mischief  to  those 
who,  in  llie  name  of  nis  rightful  sovereign,  defend  the. 
Castle  of  Douglas  Dale." 

"It  is  your  p-leasure  to  say  so.  Sir  Knight,"  replied 
Bertram,  "yet  I  am  sure,  were  you  a  Scot,  you 
would  with  patience  hear  me  tell  over  what  has  been 
said  of  this  young  man  by  those  who  have  known 
liim,  and  whose  account  of  his  adventures  shows  how 
differently  the  same  tale  may  be  told.  These  men 
talk  of  the  present  heir  of  this  ancient  family  as  fully 
adequate  to  maintain  and  augment  its  reputation  ; 
ready,  indeed,  to  undergo  every  peril  in  the  cause  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  because  the  Bi-uce  is  esteemed  bv 
him  his  lawful  king;  and  sw«rn  and  devoted,  with 
such  small  strength  as  ho  can  muster,  to  revenfe^e 
himself  on  those  Southrons  who  have,  for  several 
years,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly,  possessed  themselves 
of  his  father's  abode." 

"O,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "we  have 
heard  much  of  "his  achievements  in  this  respect,  and 
of  his  threats  against  our  governor  and  ourselves; 
yet  we  think  it  scarce  likely  that  Sir  John  de  W^allon 
will  move  from  Douglas  Dale  without  the  King's  or- 
der, although  this  James  Douglas,  a  mere  chicken, 
take  upon  Iiimself  to  crack  his  voice  by  crowing  likt, 
a  cock  of  the  game." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Bertram,  "  our  acquaintance  is  but 
brief,  and  yet  I  feel  it  has  been^o  beneficial  to  me, 
that  I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  hoping  that  James 
Douglas  and  you  may  never  meet  in  bodily  presence 
till  the  state  of  the  two  countries  shall  admit  of  peace 
UL'ing  between  vou." 

"Thou  art  obliging,  friend,"  answered  Sir  Aymer, 
"  and,  I  doubt  not,  sincere;  and  truly  thou  seemcsi  to 
have  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  this 
young  knight,  when  men  talkof  him  in  his  native  val- 
ley of  Douglas.  For  me,  I  am  only  poor  .A.ymor  of 
Valence,  without  an  acre  of  land,  or  much  hope  of  ac- 
tiiiirinv;  any,  unless  I  cut  something  huge  with  my 
tfoadf^sord  out  of  tne  middle  of  these  nills.    Only 


this,  good  minstrel,  if  thou  livest  to  tell  my  ston', 
may  I  pray  thee  to  use  thy  scrupulous  custom  of 
searching  out  the  verity,  and  whether  I  live  or  die 
thou  shalt  not,  I  think,  discover  that  thy  late  acquaint- 
ance of  a  spring  morning  hath  added  more  to  the  lau- 
rels of  James  of  Douglas,  than  any  man's  death 
must  give  to  him  by  v.hose  stronger  arm,  or  mora 
lucky  chance,  it  is  his  lot  to  fall." 
^^  "I  nothing  fear  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"for  yours  is  that  nappy  brain,  which,  bold  in  youth 
as  beseems  a  young  knight,  is  in  more  advanced  life 
the  happy  source  of  prudent  counsel,  of  which  I 
would  not,  by  an  early  death,  wish  thy  country  to  be 
deprived." 

'^  Thou  art  so  candid  then,  as  to  wish  Old  England 
the  benefit  of  good  advice,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "though 
thou  leanest  to  the  side  of  Scotland  in  the  contro- 
versy ?" 

"Assuredly,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "since 
in  wishing  that  Scotland  and  England  each  knew 
their  own  true  interest,  I  am  bound  to  wish  them  both 
alike  well;  and  they  should,  I  think,  desire  to  live  in 
friendship  together.  Occupying  each  their  own  por- 
tion of  the  same  island,  ana  living  under  the  same 
laws,  and  being  at  peace  with  each  other,  they  might, 
without  fear,  face  the  enmity  of  the  whole  world. 

"If  thy  faith  be  so  liberal,"  answered  the  knight, 
"as  becomes  a  good  man,  thou  must  certainly  pray, 
Sir  Minstrel,  for  the  success  of  England  in  the  war,  by 
which  alone  these  murderous  hostilities  of  the  north- 
ern nation  can  end  in  a  solid  peace.  The  rebellions 
of  this  obstinate  country  are  but  the  struggles  of  the 
stag  when  he  is  mortally  wounded ;  the  animal  grows 
weaker  and  weaker  with  every  struggle,  till  his  resist- 
ance is  eflectiially  tamed  by  the  hand  of  death. '| 

"Not  so,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel;  "if  my 
creed  is  well  taught  me,  we  ought  not  so  to  pray. 
We  may  vyithout  offence,  intirnate  in  our  prayers  the 
end  we  wish  to  obtain  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  mor- 
tals, to  point  out  to  an  all-seeing  Providence  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  our  petitions  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, or  to  wish  the  downfall  of  a  country  to  end 
Its  commotions,  as  the  death-stab  terminates  the  ago- 
nies of  the  wounded  stag.  Whether  I  appeal  to  my 
heart  or  to  my  understanditig,  the  dictate  would  be 
to  petition  Heaven  for  what  is  just  and  equal  in  the 
case ;  and  if  I  should  fear  for  thee.  Sir  Knight,  in  an 
encounter  with  James  of  Douglas,  it  is  only  becaust 
he  upholds,  as  I  conceive,  the  better  side  of  the  de- 
bate ;  and  powders  more  than  earthly  have  presagec 
to  him  success." 

"  D9  you  tell  me  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  De  Va- 
lence in  a  threatening  tone,  "  knowmg  me  and  mi 
office  !" 

"  Your  personal  dignity  and  authority,"  said  Ber 
tram,  "  cannot  change  the  right  into  wrong,  or  avert 
what  Providence  has  decreed  to  take  place.  You 
know,  I  must  presume,  that  the  Douglas  hath,  by 
various  devices,  already  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas  three  several  times, 
and  that  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  present  governor, 
holds  it  wiih  a  garrison  trebled  in  force,  and  under 
the  assurance  that  if,  without  sui-prise,  he  should 
keep  it  from  the  Scottish  power  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
he  shall  obtain  the  barony  of  Douglas,  with  its  exten- 
sive appendages,  in  free  property  for  his  reward  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  shall  suffer  the  fortress 
during  this  space  to  be  taken,  cither  by  guile  or  by 
open  force,  as  has  happened  successiyelv  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  Dangerous  Castle,  he  will  become  liable 
to  dishonour  as  a  knight,  and  to  attainder  as  a  sub- 
ject;  and  the  chiefs  who  take  share  vvith  him,  and 
serve  under  him,  will  participate  also  in  his  guilt  and 
his  punishment  ?" 

"All  this  I  know  well,"  said  Sir  Avmer;  "  and  I 
only  wonder  that,  having  become  public,  the  condi 
tions  have,  nevertheless,  been  told  with  so  much  ac- 
curacy ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the 
conibat,  if  the  Douglas  and  I  should  chance  to  meet' 
I  will  not  surely  be  disposed  10  fight  with  less  anima- 
tion because  I  wear  my  fortune  upon  my  sword,  01 
become  coward  because  I  fight  for  a  portion  of  thf 
Douglas's  estate,  as  well  as  for  fame  and  foi  falhe^- 
land  1    And  after  all" 
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*  Hear  mc,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  an  ancient  glee- 
Tnan  has  said,  that  in  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true 
valour,  and  tlie  los  or  praise  won  therein,  is,  when 
balanced  against  honest  fame,  as  valueless  as  a 
wreath  formed  out  of  copper,  compared  to  a  chaplet 
of  pure  gold ;  but  I  bid  you  not  to  take  me  for  thv 
warrant  in  this  important  questi(jn.  Thou  wefl 
kiiowfcst  how  James  of  Thirlwall,  the  last  English 
commander  before  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  sur- 
prised, and  the  castle  sacked  with  circumstances  of 
great  mhumanity." 

"Truly,"  said  Sit  AjTner,  "I  think  that  Scotland 
and  England  both  have  heard  of  that  onslaught,  and 
of  the  disgusting  proceedings  of  the  Scottisii  chief- 
tain, when  he  caused  transport  into  the  wild  forest 
eold,  silver,  ammunition,  and  armour,  and  all  thmgs 
that  could  be  easily  removed,  and  destroyed  a  large 
quantitv  of  provisions,  in  a  manner  equally  savage 
and  unheard-of" 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Bertram,  "  you  were 
yourself  an  eye-witness  of  that  transaction,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  far  and  wide,  and  is  called  the  Dou- 
glas Larder  ?" 

"  I  saw  not  the  actual  accompHshment  of  the  deed," 
said  De  Valence;  "  that  is,  I  witnessed  it  not  a-doing, 
but  I  beheld  enough  of  the  sad  relics  to  make  the 
Douglas  Larder  never  by  me  to  be  forgotten  as  a 
record  of  horror  and  abomination.  I  would  speak 
it  trulv,  by  the  hand  of  my  father  and  by  my  honour 
as  a  knight  !  and  I  will  leave  it  to  thee  to  judge 
whether  it  was  a  deed  calculated  to  secure  the  smiles 
of  Heaven  in  favour  of  the  actors.  Tliis  is  my  edi- 
tion of  the  story  : — 

"  A  large  quantity  of  provisions  had  during  two 
years  or  thereabouts  been  collected  from  different 
points,  and  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  newly  repaired, 
and,  as  was  thought,  carefully  guarded,  was  appoint- 
ed as  a  place  w'here  the  said  provisions  were  to  be 
put  in  store  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  England, 
or  of  the  Lord  Chfford,  whichever  should  first  enter 
the  Western  Marches  with  an  English  army,  and 
siand  in  need  of  such  a  supply.  This  army,  was  also 
ti)  relieve  our  wants,  I  mean  those  of  my  uncle  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  for  some  time  before  had  lain 
with  a  considerable  foice  in  the  town  called  Ayr, 
near  the  old  Caledonian  Forest,  and  where  we  had 
hot  wars  with  the  insurgent  Scots.  W'ell,  sir,  it  hap- 
pened, as  in  similar  cases,  that  Thirlwall,  though  a 
bold  and  active  soldier,  was  surprised  in  the  Castle 
of  Douglas,  about  Hallowmass,  by  this  same  worthy, 
young  James  Douglas.  In  no  very  good  humour 
was  he,  as  you  may  suppose;  for  his  father,  called 
William  the  Hardy,  or  William  Longlegs,  having 
refused,  on  anv  terms,  to  becorne  Anglocised,  was 
made  a  lawful  prisoner,  and  died  as  such,  closely 
confined  in  Berwick,  or,  as  some  say,  in  Xewcasile. 
The  news  of  his  fathers  death  had  put  young  Dou- 
glas into  no  small  rage,  and  tended,  I  think,  to  sug- 
gest what  he  did  in  his  resentment.  Embarrassed  by 
the  quantity  of  provisions  wh'ch  he  found  in  the  cas- 
tle, which,  the  Enghsh  being  superior  in  the  countn*, 
he  had  neither  the  means  to  remove,  nor  the  leisure 
to  stay  and  consume,  the  fiend,  as  1  think,  inspired 
him  with  a  contrivance  to  render  them  unfit  for  hu- 
man use.  You  shall  judge  yourself  whether  it  was 
likely  to  be  suggested  by  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

"  Accordmg  to  this  dev'ce-  the  goc.  siVer  and 
other  transportable  commoaities  being  carrieu  (o 
secret  places  of  safety,  Douglas  caused  the  meat,  the 
malt,  and  other  corn  or  grain,  to  be  brought  down 
mto  the  castle  cellar,  where  he  emptied  the  contents 
ef  the  sacks  into  one  loathsome  heap,  striking  out 
the  heads  of  the  barrels  and  puncheons,  so  as  to  let 
the  mingled  drink  run  through  tiie  heap  of  meal, 
grain,  and  so  forth.  The  bullocks  provided  for  slaugh- 
ler  were  in  like  manner  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
their  blood  sufl^ered  to  drain  into  the  mass  of  edible 
substances ;  and  lastly,  the  flesh  of  these  oxen  was 
buried  in  the  same  mass,  in  which  was  also  included 
the  dead  bodies  of  those  in  the  castle,  who,  receiving 
no  quarter  from  the  Douglas,  paid  deor  enough  for 
having  kept  no  better  watch.  This  base  and  unwor- 
thy abuse  of  provisions  intended  for  the  use  of  man, 
together  with  throwing  into  the  well  of  the  castle  car- 
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cassesof  men  and  horses,  and  other  film  for  polluting 
tiie  same,  has  since  that  time  been  called  the  Dou- 
glas Larder." 

"I  pretend  not,  good  Sir  Aymer,"  said  the  minstrel 
"  to  vindicate  what  you  justly  reprove,  nor  can  1 
conceive  any  mode  of  rendering  provisions,  arranged 
after  the  form  of  the  Douglas  Larder,  proper  for  the 
use  of  any  Christian  ;  yet  this  young  gentleman 
might  perhaps  act  under  the  sting  of  natural  resent- 
ment, rendering  his  singular  e.vploit  more  excusable 
than  it  may  seem  at  first.  Think,  if  your  9wn  noble 
father  had  just  died  in  a  lingering  captivity,  his  in- 
heritance seized  upon,  and  occupied  as  a  garrison  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  would  not  these  things  sTir  you  to  a 
mode  of  resentment,  w  hich  in  cold  blood,  and  judgmg 
of  it  as  the  action  of  an  enemy,  vour  honour  might 
hold  in  natural  and  laudable  abhorrence  ] — Would 
you  pay  respect  to  dead  and  senseless  objects,  which 
no  one  could  blame  your  appropriating  to  your  own 
use,  or  even  scruple  the  refusal  of  quarter  to  prisoners, 
which  is  so  often  practised  even  in  wars  which  are 
otherwise  termed  fair  and  humane  f 

"  You  press  me  close,  minstrel,"  said  Aymer  de 
Valence.  "  I  at  least  have  no  great  interest  to  excuse 
the  Douglas  in  this  matter,  since  its  consequences 
were,  that  I  myself  and  the  rest  of  my  uncle's  host, 
laboured  with  Clifford  and  his  army  to  rebuild  this 
same  Dangerous  Castle  ;  and  feeling  no  stomach  for 
the  cheer  that  the  Douglas  had  left  us,  we  suffered 
hard  commons,  though  I  acknowledge  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  for  our  own  use  such  sheep  and 
oxen  as  the  miserable  Scots  had  still  leit  around  their 
farm-houses  ;  and  I  jest  not,  Sir  Minstrel,  when  I 
acknowledge  in  sad  earnest,  that  we  martial  men 
ought  to  make  our  petitions  with  peculiar  penitence 
to  Heaven  for  mercy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  various 
miseries  which  the  nature  of  our  profession  compels 
us  to  inflict  upon  each  other." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "that 
those  who  feel  the  stings  of  their  own  conscience 
should  be  more  lenient  when  they  speak  of  the  of- 
fences of  others;  nor  do  I  greatlv  rely  on  a  sort  of 
prophecy  which  was  delivered,  as  the  men  of  this  hill 
district  say,  to  the  young  Douglas,  by  a  man  who  iu 
the  course  of  nature  should  have  been  long  since 
dead,  promising  hirn  a  course  of  success  against  the 
English  for  bavins  sacrificed  his  own  castle  to  pre- 
vent their  making  it  a  garrison." 

"We  have  time  enough  for  the  story,"  said  Sir 
Aymer,  "  and  methinks  it  would  suit  a  knight  and  a 
minstrel  better  than  the  grave  converse  we  have 
hitherto  held,  which  would  have  beseemed — so  God 
save  me — the  mouths  of  two  travelling  Friars." 

"So  be  it,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  the  rote  or  the  viol 
easily  changes  its  time  and  varies  its  note." 


CHAPTER   V. 

A  tale  of  snrrow,  for  jour  eyes  may  weep  ; 
A  tale  of  tiorror.  for  your  flesh  may  tingle  : 
A  late  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows  arch, 
And  the  flesh  curdles,  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

Oid  Fiay. 

"  Your  honour  must  be  iniormed.  gentle  Sir  AjTner 
de  Valence,  that  I  have  heard  this  story  told  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  lanci  in  whicti  it  happeneOj 
bv  a  sworn  minstrel,  the  ancient  fntnd  ana  servant 
J.  mc  r.Cuse  o;  Doughs,  one  of  the  best,  it  is  said, 
who  ever  belonged  to  that  noble  familv.  This  min- 
strel, Hugo  Hugonet  by  name,  attended  his  young 
master  when  on  this  fierce  exploit,  as  was  his  wont. 

"The  castle  was  in  total  tamult;  in  one  corner 
the  war-men  were  busy  breaking  up  and  destroying 
provisions;  in  another,  they  were  slaying  men,  horses, 
and  cattle,  and  these  acnons  were  accompanied  by 
appropriate  sounds.  The  cattle,  particularly,  had 
become  sensible  of  their  impending  fate,  and  witji 
awkward  resistance  and  piteous  cnes,  testified  that 
reluctance  with  which  these  poor  creatures  look  ui- 
stinctively  on  the  shambles.  The  groans  and  screams 
of  men,  undergoing,  or  about  to  undergo,  the  stroke 
of  death,  and  the  screeches  of  the  poor  horses  which 
were  in  mortal  agony,  formed  a  tearful  chorus.  Hu 
gonet  was  desirous  to  remove  himself  from  such  an 
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pleasant  sights  and  sounds;  but  his  master,  the 
Douglas,  had  been  a  man  of  some  reading,  and  his 
old  servant  was  anxious  to  secure  a  book  of  poetrj', 
to  which  he  had  been  attached  of  old.  This  con- 
tained the  Lays  of  an  ancient  Scottish  Bard,  who,  if 
an  ordinary  human  creature  while  he  was  in  this 
life,  cannot  now  oerhaps  be  exactly  termed  such. 

He  was,  in  short,  that  Thomas,  disiinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Rhymer,  and  whose  intimacy,  it  is 
said,  became  so  great  with  the  gifted  people,  caded 
the  Faery  folk,  that  he  couM,  like  them,  foretell  the 
future  deed  before  it  came  to  ]-)ass,  and  united  in  his 
own  person  the  quality  of  bard  and  of  soothsayer. 
But  of  late  yea's  he  had  vanished  almost  entirely 
from  this  mortal  scene;  and  although  the  time  and 
manner  of  hjs  death  were  never  publicly  known,  yet 
the  aeneral  belief  was,  thatiie  was  not  severed  from 
the  land  of  the  hving,  but  removed  to  the  land  of 
F'aery,  from  whence  he  sometimes  made  excur.sions, 
pnd  concerned  himself  only  about  matters  which 
were  Jo  come  hereafter.  Hugonet  was  the  more 
earnest  to  prevAit  the  loss  of  the  works  of  this  an- 
cient bard,  as  many  of  his  poems  and  predictions  were 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  castle,  and  were  supposed 
to  contain  much  especially  connected  with  the  old 
house  of  Douglas,  as  well  as  other  families  of  ancient 
descent,  who  had  been  subjects  of  this  old  man's  pro- 
phecy; and  accordingly  he  determined  to  save  this 
volume  from  destruction  in  the  general  conflagration 
to  which  the  building  was  about  to  be  consigned  by 
the  heir  of  its  ancient  proprietors.  With  thi.s  view  he 
hurried  up  into  the  little  old  vaulted  room,  called  '  tiie 
Douglas's  study,'  in  which  there  might  be  some 
dozen  old  books  written  by  the  ancient  chaplains,  in 
what  the  minstrels  call  the  Utter  black.  He  imme- 
diately discovered  the  celebrated  lay,  called  Sir  Tris- 
Irem,  which  has  been  so  often  altered  and  abridged 
as  to  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  Hugo- 
net,  who  well  knew  the  value  in  which  this  poem 
was  held  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  cas'.le,  took  the 
parclimeat  volume  from  the  shelves  of  the  library, 
and  laid  it  upon  a  small  desk  adjacent  to  ihe  Baron's 
t'aair.  Having  made  such  preparation  lor  putting  it 
in  safttv,  he  fell  into  a  brief  reverie,  in  which  the  de- 
cay of  light,  and  ihe  preparations  for  the  Douglas 
Larder,  but  especially  the  last  sight  of  objjcts  which 
had  been  familiar  to  his  eyes,  now  on  the  eve  of  de- 
fitruction,  engaged  him  at  that  moment. 

"The  bard,  therefore,  was  thinking  within  himself 
■iipon  the  uncommon  mixture  of  the  mystical  scholar 
and  warrior  in  his  old  master,  vyhen,  as  he  bent  his 
€yes  upon  the  book  of  the  ancient  Rhymer,  he  was 
astonished  to  observe  it  slowly  removed  from  the 
desk  on  which  it  lay  by  an  invisible  hand.  The  old 
man  looked  with  horror  at  the  spontaneous  motion 
of  the  book,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  interest  d, 
and  had  the  courage  to  approach  a  little  nearer  the 
table,  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means  it  had  been 
•withdrawn. 

"I  have  said  the  room  was  already  becoming  dark, 
so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  any  pason 
in  the  chaii;  though  it  now  appeared,  on  closer  exa 
inination,  that  a  kind  of  shadowy  outline  of  a  human 
/form  was  seated  in  it,  but  neither  precise  enough  to 
convoy  its  exact  figure  to  the  mind,  nor  so  detailed 
as  to  intimate  distinctly  its  mode  of  action.    The 
Bard  of  Douglas,  therefore,  gazed  upon  the  object  of  j 
his   tear,  as  if  he  had  looked  upon  soineihing  not  I 
mortal;  nevertheless,  as  he  gazed  more  intently,  he  | 
became  more  capable  of  discoxering  the  object  wliicli  i 
ottered  itself  to  his  eyes,  and  they  grew  by  degrees  | 
f^ore  keen  to  penetrate  what  they  witnessed.    A  tall  | 
thin  form,  attired  in,  or  rather  shaded  with,  a  long 
{lov\ing  dusky  robe,  having  a  face  and  physiognomy  ] 
so  wil'J  and  overgrown  v>ith  hair  as  to  be  hardly  : 
iuiman,  were  the  only  marked  outlines  of  the  plian- 
'oiii  ;  and,  looking  more  attentively,  Hugonet  was 
eU[[   sensible  of  tv.'o   other  forms,   the   outlines   it  i 
(jcemed,  of  a  hart  and  a  hind,  which  appeared  half  to  I 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  person  and  under  the  ! 
robe  of  this  supernatural  ligure." 

"A  probable  tale,"  said  the  knight,  "for  yon,  Sir 
M  nstrel,  a  man  of  sense  as  you  seem  lo  be.  to  recite  I 
«»  gravely!    Frcm  what  wise  authority  have  you' 


had  this  tale,  wnich,  though  it  might  pass  v^el! 
enough  amid  clanging  beakers,  miisi  be  held  guite 
apocryphal  in  the  sober  hours  of  the  morning  .''' 

"By  my  minstrel  word.  Sir  Knight,"  answered 
Bertram,  "I  am  no  propagator  of  t;!e  fable,  if  it  be 
one ;  Hugonet,  the  violer,  \vhen  he  had  retired  into 
a  cloister  near  the  Lake  of  Penibelinere  in  Wales, 
communicated  the  story  to  me  as  I  now  tell  it. 
Therefore,  as  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  an  eye- 
witness, I  apologize  not  for  relating  it  to  you,  since  1 
could  hardly  discover  a  more  direct  .source  of  know- 
ledge." 

Be  it  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  knight ;  "  tell  on 
thv  tale,  and  may  thy  legend  escape  criticism  from 
others  as  well  as  from  me." 

"Hugonet,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "was 
a  holy  man,  and  maintained  a  fair  character  during; 
his  whole  life,  notwithstanding  his  trade  may  oe 
esteemed  a  light  one.  The  vision  spoke  to  him  in 
an  antique  language,  like  that  formerly  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde,  being  a  species  of  Scots 
or  Gaelic,  which  lew  would  have  comprehended." 

"'You  arc  a  learned  man,'  said  the  apparition, 
'and  not  unacquainted  with  the  dialects  used  in  your 
country  formerly,  although  they  are  now  out  of  date, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar 
Saxon  of  Deira  or  Northumberland  ;  but  highly  must 
an  ancient  British  bard  prize  one  in  this  "remote 
term  of  time,"  who  sets  upon  the  poetry  of  his  native 
country  a  value  which  invites  him  to  think  of  its 
preservation  at  a  momentof  such  terror  as  influences 
the  present  evening.' 

"  'It  is,  indeed,'  s;iid  Hugonet,  'a  night  of  terror, 
that  calls  even  the  dead  from  the  grive,  and  makes 
them  the  ghastly  and  featful  companions  of  the  liv- 
ing— Who  or  what  art  thou,  iri  God's  name,  who 
hreakest  the  bounds  which  divide  them,  and  revis- 
itest  ihus  strangely  the  state  thou  hast  so  long  bid 
adieu  to?' 

"  'I  am.'  replied  the  vision,  '  that  celebrated  Tho- 
mns  the  Rhymer,  by  some  called  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doun,  or  Thomas  the  True  Speaker.  Like  other 
sages,  I  am  permitted  at  times  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  mv  former  life,  nor  am  I  incapable  of  removing 
the  shadowy  cluids  and  darkness  which  overhang 
futurity;  and  know,  I'hou  afflicted  man,  that  what 
thou  now  seest  in  this  wofiil  coiintrv.  is  not  a  gene- 
ral emblem  of  what  shrdl  therein  befall  hereafter,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  Douglasses  are  now  sufienng 
the  loss  and  riesiruction  of  their  home  for  their  ioy- 
altv  t.)  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  so 
hath  Heaven  appointed  for  them  a  just  reward;  and 
as  they  have  not  spared  to  burn  and  destroy  their 
own  house  and  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  Briice's 
cause,  so  is  it  the  doom  of  Heaven,  that  as  often  aa 
the  walls  of  Douglas  Castle  shall  be  burnt  to  the 
ground,  they  shall  be  again  rebuilt  still  more  stately 
and  more  magnificent  than  before.' 

■'A  cry  was  now  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  in 
the  court-yard,  joining  in  a  fierce  shout  of  exultation  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  broad  and  ruddy  glow  seemed  to 
burst  from  the  beams  and  rafters,  and  sparks  flew 
from  them  as  from  the  smith's  stithy,  while  the  ele- 
ment caught  to  its  fuel,  and  the  conflagration  broke 
its  way  through  every  aperture. 

"'See  ve  that?'  said  the  vision,  casting  his  ejTi 
towards  tlie  windows,  and  disapjiearing— '  Begone 
The  fated  hour  of  removiiiir  ihis  book  is  not  ye\ 
come,  nor  are  thine  the  destined  hands.  But  it  will 
be  STifc  where  I  have  placed  it,  and  the  time  of  its 
removal  shall  come.'  "The  voice  was  heard  after  the 
form  had  vanished,  and  the  brain  of  Hugoiut  almost 
turned  round  at  the  ^\•[\d  scene  which  he  beheld  :  hi; 
utmost  exertion  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  terrible  spot,  and  Douglas  Castle  th  it 
night  sunk  into  ashes  and  smoke,  to  arise^  in  no 
great  Icncth  of  time,  in  a  form  stronger  than  eve-." 
The  minstrel  stopped,  and  his  hearer,  the  Knglish 
knight,  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  ere  at 
length  he  replied. 

"It  is  true,  minstrel,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  that 
your  tale  is  so  far  undeniable,  that  this  castle — thre; 
times  burned  down  by  the  heir  of  the  house  and  o.' 
the  barony— has  hitherto  been  as  often  reared  agiiti 
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by  Henry  Lord  ClifTord,  and  other  generals  of  the 
EniiHsh,  who  endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  build 
it  lip  more  artificially  and  more  strongly  than  it  had 
formerly  existed,  since  it  occupies  a  position  loo  im- 
portant to  the  safety  of  our  Scottish  border  to  permit 
our  yielding  it  up.  This  I  mvself  have  partly  wit- 
nessed. But  I  cannot  think,  lliat  because  the  castle 
has  bc«n  so  destroyed,  it  is  therefore  decreed  so  to  be 
repaired  in  future,  considerinsj-  that  such  cruelties,  as 
surely  cannot  meet  the  ajjprobation  of  Heaven,  have 
attended  the  feats  of  the  Douglasses.  But  I  see  thou 
art  determined  to  keep  tliiiie  own  faith,  nor  can  I 
blame  thee,  since  the  wonderful  turns  of  fate  which 
have  attended  this  fortress,  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  one  to  watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indica- 
tions of  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  but  thou  niayst  believe, 
good  minstrel  that  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine,  if  the 
ypung  Douglas  shall  have  opportunity  to  e.xercise 
nis  cookery  upon  a  second  edition  of  his  family  lar- 
der, or  to  profit  by  the  predictions  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer." 

"1  do  not  doubt  due  circumspection  upon  your 
own  part,  aiid  Sir  John  de  Walton'.s,"  said  Bertram : 
"  but  there  is  no  crime  in  my  saying  that  Heaven 
can  accomplish  its  own  purposes.  1  look  upon 
Douglas  Castle  as  in  some  degree  a  fated  place,  and 
I  long  to  see  what  changes  lime  may  have  made  in 
it  during  the  currency  of  twenty  years.  Above  ail, 
I  desire  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  volume  of  this 
Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  having  in  it  such  a  fund  of 
forgotten  minstrelsey,  and  of  prophecies  respecting 
the  future  fates  of  the  British  kingdom,  both  north- 
ern and  soulJiern." 

The  knight  made  no  answer,  but  rode  a  little 
space  forward,  keeping  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge 
of  the  water,  by  which  the  road  down  the  vale 
seemed  to  be  rather  sharply  conducted.  It  at  length 
attained  the  summit  of  an  acclivity  of  considerable 
lentjlh.  From  this  point,  and  behind  a  conspicuous 
rock,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pushed  aside,  as 
it  were,  like  the  scene  of  a  theatre,  to  admit  a  view  of 
the  under  part  of  the  valley,  ihe  travellers  beheld  the 
exten.siye  vale,  parts  of  which  have  been  already 
shown  in  detail,  but  which,  as  the  river  became  nar- 
rower, was  now  entirely  laid  bare  in  its  height  and 
depiii  as  far  as  it  extended,  and  displayed  in  its  pre- 
cincts, at  a  little  distance  fnim  the  course  of  the 
Blream,  the  towering  and  lordly  castle  lo  wliirh  it 
gave  the  name.  The  mist  which  coniinued  to  en- 
cumbtT  the  valley  wiih  its  fleecy  clouds,  showed 
imperfectly  the  rude  fortifications  which  served  to 
defeiid  the  small  town  of  Douglas,  which  was  strong 
enough  to  repel  a  desultury  attack,  but  not  to  with- 
stand what  \vas  called  in  those  days  a  formal  siege. 
'  The  most  s'rikin"  feature  was  its  church,  an  ancient 
Gothic  pile  raised  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  even  then  exiremely  ruinous.  To  the 
left,  and  Iving  in  the  distance,  inight  be  seen  other 
towers  and  battlemenis;  and,  divided  from  the  town 
by  a  piece  of  artificial  water,  which  extended  almost 
around  it,  arose  the  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas. 

ii'ernly  was  it  fortified,  af;er  the  fashion  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  donjon  and  battlements;  display- 
ing, above  others,  the  tall  tower,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Lord  Henry's,  or  the  Clifford's  Tower. 

"Yonder  is  the  castle,"  s.-tid  Aymer  de  Valence, 
extending  his  arm,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  upon  his 
brow;  thou  rnayst  jiidee  thyself,  _^whether  the  de- 
fence* and^d  to  it  under  the  Cliffiird  are  likely  to 
render  its  next  capture  a  more  easy  deed  than  the 
last.' 

The  minstrel  barely  shook  his  head,  and  quoted 
from  the  Psalmist — "  Nisi  Dominns  custorUtl."  Nor 
did  he  prosecute  the  discourse,  though  De  Valence 
»newcrcfl  er.gerly,  "I\Iy  own  edition  of  the  text  is 
not  very  diflerent  from  thine;  but,  meihinks,  thou 
art  more  spiritually-minded  than  can  always  be  pre- 
dica;cd  of  a  wandering  minstrel." 

"God  knows,"  said  Bertram,  "that  if  I,  or  such 
as  I,  are  f  rgetful  of  the  finger  of  Providence  in 
accomplishing  its  purposes  in  thrs  lovxer  world,  we 
have  heavier  blame  than  that  ot  other  i  eople,  since 
we  n.reperpetiia'ly  called  upon  in  the  exercise  of  our 
fanciful  profession,  to  admire  the  turns  of  fate  which 


bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  which  render  those  who 
ihink  only  of  their  own  passions  and  purposes  ihe 
executors  of  the  will  of  Heaven." 

"I  do  submit  to  what  you  say,  Sir  Minstrel,"  an- 
swered the  kniijht,  "and  it  would  be  unlawful  to 
express  any  doubt  of  the  truths  which  you  speak  so 
solemnly,  any  more  than  of  your  own  belief  in  them 
Let  me  add,  sir,  that  1  think  I  have  power  euuugh 
in  this  garrison  to  bid  you  wtlcoihe,  and  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  access  to  hall, 
castle,  or  knight's  bower,  to  a  person  of  your  pro- 
fession, and  by  whose  conversation  we  shall,  per- 
haps, profit  somewhat.  I  cannot,  however,  lead 
you  to  e.xpect  such  indulgence  for  your  son,  consider- 
ing the  present  state  of  ins  health  ;  but  if  I  ijrocure 
him  the  privilege  to  remain  at  the  convent  of  Saint 
Bnde,  he  will  be  there  unmolested  ai.d  in  saieiy, 
until  you  have  renewed  your  acquaintance  wiiL 
Douglas  Dale  and  its  history,  and  are  disposed  lo 
set  forward  on  your  journey." 

"I  embrace  your  honour's  proposal  the  more  will- 
inglv,"  said  the  minstrel,  "that  I  can  recompense 
the  Father  Abbot." 

"  A  main  point  with  holy  men  or  women."  replied 
De  Valence,  "  who,  in  time  of  w arfare,  subsist  by 
aflbrding  the  visiters  of  llieir  shrine  the  means  of 
maintenance  in  their  cloisters  for  a  passing  sea- 
son." 

Tlie  party  now  approached  the  sentinels  on  guard 
at  the  castle,  who  were  closely  and  thickly  slatuuied, 
and  v\ho  respectfully  admitted  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, as  next  in  command  under  Sir  John  de  '^Val- 
ton.  Fabian — for  so  was  the  young  squlie  named 
who  attended  on  De  Valence— mentioned  it  as  his 
master's  pleasure  that  the  minstrel  should  also  be 
admitted. 

An  old  archer,  however,  looked  hard  at  the  min- 
strel as  he  followed  Sir.A.ymer.  "It  is  not  for  us," 
said  he,  '  or  any  of  our  degree,  to  oppose  the  riea- 
sure  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  nepliew  to  il;e  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  such  a  matter;  and  for  us,  Master 
Fabian,  welcome  are  you  to  make  the  gleeinan  your 
companion  both  at  bed  and  board,  as  well  as  your 
visitant,  a  week  or  two  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas; 
hut  your  worship  is  well  aware  of  the  sinct  oroer  of 
watch  laid  upon  us,  and  if  Solomon,  King  of  Israel, 
were  to  come  here  as  a  travelling  minstrel,  by  my 
faith  I  durst  not  give  him  entrance,  unless  I  had 
positive  authority  from  Sir  John  de  Walton." 

"Do  you  doubt,  sirrah,"  said  Sir  Aynierde  Va- 
lence, who  returned  on  hearing  an  altercation  be- 
twixt Fabian  and  the  archer — "do  you  doubt  that  I 
have  good  authority  to  entertain  a  guest,  or  do  yoa 
presume  to  contest  it  ?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  the  old  man,  "that  I 
should  [resume  to  place  my  own  desire  in  opposi- 
tion to  vour  worship,  who  has  so  lately  and  so  ho- 
nourabfv  acquired  your  spurs  :  but  in  this  matter  I 
must  think  what  will  be  the  wish  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  who  is  your  governor,  Sir  Knight,  as  well 
as  mine;  and  so  far  I  hold  ii  worth  while  to  detain 
your  guest  until  Sir  John  return  from  a  rule  to  llie 
outposts  of  the  castle;  and  this  I  conceive,  being 
mv  duty,  will  be  no  matter  of  oflijnce  to  your  wor- 
ship." 

"Meihinks,"  said  the  kni?ht,  "it  is  saucy  iri  ihce 
to  suppose  that  my  commands  can  have  any  thing  ■« 
them  improper,  or  contradictory  to  those  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton;  ihoii  niayst  trust  to  me  at  least  that 
ihou  shalt  con^e  to  no  harm.  Keep  this  man  in  the 
guard-room  ;  let  him  not  want  good  cheer,  and  when 
Sir  John  de  Wal'on  returns,  reporl  bin)  as  a  per.-ui» 
admitted  by  my  invitation,  and  if  any  thing  r:  ort-  be 
wante<l  to  m^ike  out  yourexcuse,  1  shall  not  be  n\\.^- 
tant  in  stating  it  to  ttie  governor." 

The  archer  made  a  signal  of  obedience  with  tlu- 
pike  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  resumed  .ht; 
<rrave  and  solemn  manner  of  a  seniinelupon  m.^tosi 
He  first,  howfvir,  ushered  in  the  minstrel,  ami  Ur 
nished  him  with  food  and  liquor,  speaking  at  ine 
same  time  to  Fabian,  w  ho  •■"iiiained  behind.  Tht 
smart  young  stripl  nghad  oec-onie  very  nroiid  of  late, 
in  consequence  of  obtaining  the  name  ^.i  SirAynier'.* 
squire,  and  advancing  a  step  in  chivalry,  us  Sir  Av 
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raer  himself,  had,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  usual 
period,  been  advanced  froni  squire  to  knight. 

"I  tell  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  old  archer,  (whose 
graviiv,  sagacity,  and  skill  in  his  vocation,  while  they 
gaineu  liim  the  confidence  of  all  in  the  castle,  sub- 
jected him.  as  he  him.self  said,  occasionally  to  the 
riiiicide  of  the  young  coxcombs ;  and  at  tbe  same  time, 
we  may  add,  rendered  him  somewhat  pragmatic  and 
punctilious  towards  those  who  stood  higher  than 
nim?elf  in  birth  and  rank  ;)  "I  tell  thee,  Fabian,  thou 
wilt  do  thy  master,  Sir  Aymer,  good  service,  if  thou 
wilt  give  him  a  hint  to  suffer  an  old  archer,  man-at- 
arms,  or  such  like,  to  give  liim  a  fair  and  civil  answer 
respecting  that  which  he  commands  ;  for  undoubt- 
edh'  it  is  not  in  the  first  score  of  a  man's  years  that 
he  learns  the  various  proper  forms  of  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  a  most  excellent  com- 
mander nodoubt,  isoneearnestlybenton  pursuing  the 
strict  line  of  his  duty,  and  will  be  rigorously  severe, 
as  well,  believe  me,  with  thy  master  as  with  a  lesser 
person.  Nay,  he  also  possesses  that  zeal  for  his  duty 
which  induces  him  to  throw  blame,  if  there  be  the 
slightest  ground  for  it,  upon  Ayiner  de  Valence  him- 
self, although  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
Sir  John  de  Walton's  steady  patron,  and  laid  the  be- 
ginning of  his  good  fortune:  for  all  which,  by  train- 
mgup  his  nephew  in  the  true  discipline  of  the  French 
wars,  Sir  John  has  taken  the  best  way  of  showing 
himself  grateful  to  the  old  Earl." 

"  Be  fi  as  you  will,  old  Gilbert  Greenleaf."  an- 
swered Fabian,  "thou  knowest  I  never  qjarrel  vvith 
thy  sermonizing,  and  therefore  give  me  credit  for 
suDinittingto  many  a  lecture  from  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton and  thyself;  but  thou  drivest  this  a  little  too  far, 
if  thou  canst  not  let  a  day  pass  without  giving  me  a 
flogging.  Credit  me,  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  not 
thank  tiiee,  if  thou  term  him  one  too  old  to  remein- 
ber  that  he  himself  had  once  some  graen  sap  in  his 
veins.  Ay,  thus  it  is,  the  old  man  will  not  forget  that 
he  has  once  been  young,  nor  the  young  that  he  must 
some  day  be  old;  and  so  the  one  changes  his  man- 
ners into  the  lingering  formalii.y  of  advanced  age, 
and  the  other  remains  like  a  midsummer  torrent 
swoln  with  rain,  every  drop  of  water  in  it  noise,  froth, 
and  overflow.  There  is  a  maxim  for  thee,  Gilbert! 
— Heardest  thou  ever  better  ?  hang  it  up  amidst  thy 
axioms  of  wisdom,  and  see  if  it  will  not  pass  among 
thein  like  fifteen  to  the  dozen.  It  will  serve  U>  bring 
thee  oti".  man,  when  the  wine-pot  (thine  only  fault, 
good  Gilbert)  hath  brought  thee  on  occasion  into 
Bomething  of  a  scrape." 

"  Best  keep  it  for  thyself,  good  Sir  Squire,"  said  the 
oldnian  ;  "methinks  it  is  morelike  tostand  thyself  one 
day  ill  good  stead.  Whoever  heard  of  a  knight,  or  of 
the  wood  of  which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a 
squire,  being  punished  corporeally  like  a  poor  old 
archfr  or  horseboy  ?  Your  worst  fault  will  be 
mended  by  some  of  these  witty  sayings,  and  your 
best  service  will  scarce  be  rewarded  more  thankfully 
than  by  giving  thee  the  name  of  Fabian  the  Fabler, 
or  some  such  witty  title." 

Having  unloosed  his  repartee  to  this  extent,  old 
Greenleaf  resumed  a  certain  acidity  of  countenance, 
wliicn  niiy  be  said  to  characterize  those  whose  pre- 
ferment hath  become  frozen  under  the  influence  of 
ttie  slowness  of  its  progress,  and  who  display  ageneral 
spleen  against  such  as  have  obtained  1  he  advancement 
for  which  all  are  struggling,  e.-irlier,  and,  as  they 
supposed, with  less  merit  than  their  own.  From  time 
to  time  the  eye  of  the  old  sentinel  stole  from  the  top 
of  his  pike,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  rested  upon 
the  young  man  Fabian,  as  if  to  see  how  deeply  the 
wc'.md  had  galled  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
liel'i  himself  on  the  alert  to  perforin  whatever  nie- 
f:hanical  duty  his  post  might  require.  Both  Fabian 
and  his  master  were  at  the  happy  period  of  life  when 
&uch  discontent  as  that  of  the  grave  archer  atiecled 
•hem  lightly,  and,  at  the  very  worst,  was  considered 
as  the  jest  of  an  old  man  and  a  good  soldier;  the 
jnore  especially,  as  he  was  always  willing  to  do  the 
uuty  of  his  companions,  and  was  much  trusted  by 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  who,  ihoimh  very  much  younger, 
liarl  been  bred  up  like  Greenleaf  in  the  wars  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fu-st,  and  was  tiuaiious  in  upholding  strict 


discipline,  which,  since  the  death  of  that  great  mon- 
arch, had  been  considerably  neglected  by  the  young 
and  warm-blooded  valour  of  England. 

3Iean  time  it  occurred  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
that  though  in  displaying  the  usual  degree  of  hospi- 
tality shown  to  such  a  man  as  Bertram,  he  had 
merely  done  what  was  becoming  his  own  rank,  as 
one  possessed  of  the  highest  honours  of  chivalry — the 
self-styled  minstrel  might  not  in  reality  be  a  man  of 
that  worth  which  he  assumed.  There  was  certainly 
something  in  his  conversation,  at  least  more  grave, 
if  not  more  austere,  than  was  common  to  those  of 
his  calling ;  and  when  he  recollected  many  points  of. 
Sir  John  de  Walton's  minuteness,  a  doubt  arose  :n 
his  mind,  that  the  governor  might  not  approve  of  his 
having  introduced  into  the  castle  a  person  of  Ber- 
tram's character,  who  was  capable  of  making  observ- 
ations from  which  the  garrison  might  afterwards 
feel  much  danger  and  inconvenience.  Secretly,  there- 
fore, he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fairly  intimated  to 
the  wandering  minstrel,  that  his  reception,  or  that  of 
any  stranger,  within  the  Dangerous  Castle,  was  not 
at  present  permitted,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  In  this  case,  the  express  line  of  his  duty 
would  have  been  his  vindication,  and  instead,  per- 
haps, of  discountenance  and  blame,  he  would  have 
had  praise  and  honour  from  his  superior. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind, 
some  tacit  apprehension  arose  of  a  rebuke  on  the  part 
of  his  commanding  officer;  for  this  officer,  notwith- 
standing his  strictness.  Sir  Aymer  loved  as  well  as 
feared.  He  went,  therefore,  towards  the  guard-room 
of  the  castle,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  tha 
rites  of  hospitality  had  been  duly  observed  towards 
his  late  travelling  companion.  The  minstrel  arose  re- 
spectfully, and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his 
compliments,  seemed,  if  he  had  not  expected  this  call 
of  inquiry,  at  least  to  be  in  no  degree  surprised  at  it. 
Sir  Aymer,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  an  air  some- 
thing'more  distant  than  he  had  yet  used  towards  Ber- 
tram, and  in  reverting  to  his  former  invitation,  he  now 
so  far  qualified  it  as  to  say,  that  the  minstrel  knew 
that  he  was  only  second  in  command,  and  that 
effectual  permission  to  enter  the  castle  ought  to  be 
sanctioned  by  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

There  is  a  civil  way  of  seeming  to  believe  any  apo- 
logy which  people  are  disposed  to  receive  in  payment, 
without  alleging  suspicion  of  its  currency.  The  min- 
strel, therefore!  tendered  his  thanks  for  the  civility 
which  had  so  far  been  shown  to  him.  "It  \yas  a 
mere  wish  of  passing  curiosity,"  he  said,  "  which,  if 
not  granted,  could  be  attended  with  no  consequences 
either  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to  him.  Thomas 
of  Erceldoun  was,  according  to  the  Welsh  triads,  one 
of  the  three  bards  of  Britain,  who  ne\  er  stained  a 
spear  with  blood,  or  Was  guilty  either  of  taking  or  re- 
taking castles  and  fortresses,  and  thus  far  not  a  per- 
son likely,  after  death,  to  bj  suspected  of  such  war 
like  feats.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  why  Sir  John 
de  Walton  sliould  have  allowed  the  usual  rites  of 
hospitality  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  why  a  man  of  pub 
lie  character  like  myself  ought  not  to  desire  food  or 
lodging  where  it  is  accounted  so  dangerous  ;  and  it 
I  can  surprise  no  one  why  the  governor  did  not  even 
invest  his  worthy  young  lieutenant  with  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  so  strict  and  unusual  a  rule.'" 

These  words,  very  coolly  spoken,  had  something 
of  the  effect  of  affronting  the  young  knight,  .as  insi 
nuating,  that  he  was  not  held  sufficiently  trust  worthy 
by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on 
terms  of  afieciion  and  familiarity,  though  the  governor 
had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  and  upwards,  and  his 
lieutenant  did  not  yet  write  himself  one-and-twenty, 
tlie  full  age  of  chivalry  having  been  in  his  case  parti- 
cularly disiiensed  with,  owing  to  a  feat  of  early  man- 
hood. Ere  he  had  fully  composed  the  angry  thoughts 
which  were  chafing  in  his  mind,  the  sound  of  a  hunt- 
ing-bugle was  heai-d  at  the  gate,  and  from  the  sort  0/ 
general  stir  which  it  spread  through  the  garrison,  it 
was  plain  that  the  governor  had  returned  from  hia 
ride.  Ever\'  sentinel,  seemingly  animated  by  his  pre- 
sence, shouldered  his  pike  more  uprightly,  gave  the 
word  of  the  post  more  sharply,  and  seemed  more 
fully  awake  and  conscious  of  his  duty.     Sir  John  do 
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Walton  havins  alighted  from  hisliorpp,  asked  Green- 
li-nf  what  had  t'assed  during  his  absence;  the  old 
archer  thought  it  liis  duty  to  sry,  that  a  rmnstrcl,  who 
seemed  like  a  Scotchman,  or  wanderin;^  borderer, 
had  been  admitted  into  the  castle,  while  his  son,  a  lad 
Pick  of  the  pestilence  so  much  talked  of,  had  been  left 
for  a  time  at  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride.  This  he  said 
on  Fabian's  infornialion.  The  archer  added,  that  the 
fatlior  was  a  man  of  tale  and  song,  who  could  keep 
the  whole  garrison  amused,  without  giving  thorn  leave 
to  .-iitend  to  their  own  business. 

"  We  want  no  such  devices  to  pass  the  time,"  an- 
swered the  governor ;  "  and  we  would  have  been 
bitter  satisfied  if  our  lieutenant  had  been  pleased  to 
find  us  other  guests,  and  fitter  for  a  direct  and  frank 
conimunicatioii.  than  one  who,  by  his  profession,  is 
a  ilctractor  of  God  and  a  deceiver  of  man." 

"  Yet."  said  the  old  soldier,  who  could  hardly  listen 
even  to  liis  commander  without  indulging  the  humour 
of  contradiction,  "I  have  heard  your  honour  intimate 
that  the  trade  of  a  minstrel,  when  it  is  justly  acted 
up  to,  is  as  worthy  as  even  the  degree  of  knighthood 
itself." 

"  Such  it  may  have  been  in  former  days,"  answered 
till"  knight ;  "but  in  modern  minstrelsey,  the  duty  of 
niKJering  the  art  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  forgotten, 
and  it  is  well  if  the  poetry  which  fired  our  fathers  to 
noble  deeds,  does  not  now  push  on  their  children  to 
such  as  are  b.Hse  and  unworthy.  But  I  will  speak 
'ipon  this  to  my  friend  Aymer,  than  whom  I  do  not 
know  a  more  excellent,  or  a  more  high-spirited  young 
man." 

While  discoursing  with  the  archer  in  this  manner, 
Sir  .John  de  Walton,  of  a  tall  and  handsome  figure, 
advanced  and  stood  within  the  ample  arch  of  the 
guard-room  chimney,  and  was  listened  to  in  reveren- 
tird  silence  by  trusty  Gilbert,  who  filled  up  with  nods 
ami  signs,  as  an  attentive  auditor,  the  pauses  in  the 
(•(iriversation.  Theconduct  of  anotherhearer  of  what 
r  assed  was  not  t>qually  respectful,  but,  from  his  posi- 
I:  in,  he  escaped  observation. 

'I  liis  third  person  was  no  other  than  the  squire  Fa- 
iiiaii,  who  was  concealed  from  observation  by  his 
1  i>ition  behind  the  hob,  or  projecting  portion  of  the 
I'i'l-fashioned  fireplace,  and  hid  himself  yet  morecare- 

'•.■  when  he  heard  the  conversation  between  the 
(■rnor  and  the  archer  ti<rn  to  the  prejudice,  as  he 

lught,  of  his  master.  The  squire's  employment  at 
this  time,  was  the  servile  task  of  cleaning  Sir  Aymer's 
arms,  whi*li  was  conveniently  performed  by  heating, 
upon  the  projection  already  specified,  the  pieces  of 
steel  armour  for  the  usual  thin  coating  of  varnish. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  if  he  should  be  discovered,  be 
considt-red  as  guilty  of  any  thing  insolent  or  disre- 
spectful. He  was  better  screened  from  view,  as  a 
thick  smoke  arose  from  a  quantity  of  oak  panelling, 
carved  in  many  cases  with  the  crest  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Douglas  family,  v/hich  being  the  fiiel 
nearest  at  hand,  lay  smouldering  in  the  chimney,  and 
gathering  to  a  blaze. 

The  governor,  unconscious  of  this  addition  to  his 
audience,  pursued  his  conversation  with  Gilbert 
Greenleaf:  "I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that 
I  am  interested  in  the  speedy  termination  of  this 
siege  or  blockade,  with  which  Douglas  continues  to 
threaten  us  ;  my  own  honour  and  affections  are  en- 
gaged in  keeping  this  Dangerous  Castle  safe  in 
England's  behalf,  but  I  am  troubled  at  the  admis- 
sion of  this  stranger  ;  and  young  De  Valence  would 
have  acted  more  strictly  in  the  Ime  of  his  duty,  if  he 
had  refused  to  this  wanderer  any  communication 
with  this  garrison  without  my  permission." 

"Pitv  it  is,"  replied  old  Greenleaf,  shaking  his 
head,  ''that  this  good-natured  and  gallant  young 
knight  is  somewhat  drawn  aside  by  the  rash  advices 
of  his  squire,  the  boy  Fabian,  who  has  bravery,  but 
as  little  steadiness  in  him  as  a  bottle  of  fermented 
Bmal!  beer." 

"  Now  hang  the«,"  thought  Fabian  to  himself, 
■  "for  an  old  relic  of  the  wars,  stuffed  full  of  conceit 
and  wnrlike  terms,  like  the  soldier  who,  to  keep 
'timself  frnm  the  cold,  has  lapped  himself  .so  close 
m  a  tattered  ensign  for  a  shelter,  that  his  very  out- 
bide  may  show  nothing  but  rags  and  blazonry." 


"I  would  not  think  twice  of  the  matter,  were  the 
party  less  dear  to  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton. 
"  But  I  would  fain  be  of  use  to  this  young  man,  I'ven 
although  I  should  purchase  his  improvement  in 
rriilitary  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  giving  him  a 
little  pain.  E.xperience  should,  as  it  were,  be  burnt 
in  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and  not  merely 
inipressed  by  marking  the  lines  of  his  chart  out  for 
him  with  chalk;  I  will  remember  the  hint  you, 
Greenleaf,  have  given,  and  take  an  opportunity  of 
severing  these  two  young  men  ;  and  though  I  most 
dearly  love  the  one,  and  am  far  from  wishing  ill  to 
the  other,  yet  at  present,  as  you  well  hint,  the  blind 
is  leading  the  blind,  and  the  young  knignt  has  for 
his  assistant  and  counsellor  too  young  a  squire,  and 
that  must  be  amended." 

"Marry!  out  upon  thee,  old  palmer-worm  !"  said 
the  page  within  himself;  have  I  found  thee  in  the 
Very  fact  of  maligning  myself  and  my  master,  as  it  is 
thy  nature  to  do  towards  all  the  hopeful  young  buds 
of  chivalry?  If  it  were  not  to  dirty  the  arms  of  an 
el^ve  of  cHivalry,  by  measuring  them  w'th  one  of  thy 
rank,  I  might  hon-our  thee  with  a  kni^,''''v  invita- 
tion to  the  field,  wdiile  the  scandal  which  ttiou  hast 
spoken  is  still  foul  upon  thy  tongue;  as  it  is,  thou  shall 
not  carry  one  kind  of  language  publicly  in  the  castle, 
and  another  before  the  governor,  upon  the  footing  oi" 
having  served  with  him  under  the  banner  of  Long- 
shanks.  I  will  carry  to  my  master  this  tale  of  thine 
evil  intentions;  and  when  we  have  concerted  toge- 
ther, it  shall  appear  whether  the  youthful  spirits  of 
the  garrison,  or  the  gjay  beards  are  most  likely  to  be 
the  hope  and  protection  of  this  same  Castle  of  Dou- 
glas." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fabian  pursued  his  pur- 
pose, in  carrying  to  his  master,  and  in  no  very  good 
humour,  the  report  of  what  had  passed  between  Sir 
.John  de  Walton  and  the  old  soldier.  He  succeeded 
in  representing  the  whole  as  a  forrnal  ofti?nce  in- 
tended to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  ;  w'hile  all  that  the 
governor  did  to  remove  the  suspicions  entertained  by 
the  young  knight, .  could  not  in  any  respect  bring 
him  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
mander towards  him.  He  retained  the  impression 
which  he  had  formed  from  Fabian's  recital  of  what 
he  had  heard,  and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  Sir 
.lohn  de  Walton  any  injustice,  in  supposing  him 
desirous  to  engross  the  greatest  share  of  the  fame 
acquired  in  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  thrusting 
back  his  companions,  who  might  reasonably  pretend 
to  a  fair  portion  of  it. 

The  mother  of  mischief,  says  a  Scottish  proverb, 
is  no  bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.*  In  this  matter 
of  quarrel,  neither  the  young  man  nor  the  older 
knight  had  afTorded  each  other  anv  just  cause  of  of- 
fence. De  Walton  was  a  strict  observer  of  military 
discipline,  in  which  he  had  been  educated  from  his 
extreme  youth,  and  by  which  he  was  almost  as  com- 
pletely ruled  as  by  his  natural  disposition  ;  and  his 
present  situation  added  force  to  his  original  educa 
tion. 

Common  report  had  even  exaggerated  the  military 
skill,  the  love  of  adventure,  and  the  great  variety  of 
enterprise,  ascribed  to  James,  the  voung  Lord  of 
Douglas.  He  had,  in  the  eyes  of  this  <outhern  gar- 
rison, the  faculties  of  a  fiend,  rather  than  those  of  a 
mere  mortal ;  for  if  the  English  soldiers  cursed  the 
tediumof  tile  perpetual  watch  and  ward  upontheDan- 
gerous  Castle,  which  admitted  of  no  relaxation  from 
the  severity  of  extreme  duty,  they  agreed  that  a  tall 
form  was  sure  to  appear  to  tnem  with  a  battle-axe  in 
his  hand,  and  entering  into  conversation  in  the  most 
insinuating  manner,  never  failed,  with  an  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  a  fallen  spirit,  to  re- 
commend to  the  discontented  sentinel  some  irode  in 
which,  by  giving  his  assistance  to  betray  the  Eng- 
lish, he  might  set  himself  at  liberiv.  The  variety  of 
these  devices,  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence, 
kept  Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety  so  perpctunllv 
upon  the  stretch,  that  he  at  no  time  thought  himsell 
exactly  out  of  the  Black  Douglas's  reach,  any  more 
than  the  good  Christian  supposes  himself  out  of 
reach  of  the  wiles  of  the  Devil  ;  while  every  nov*' 
'  t  e.  Gnat's  wing. 
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temptati./fi,  instpatl  of  confirininEt  liis  hope,  seems  to 
aiiMouiic  ■  tliai  tlio  iiniiiaiJiaii;  reiieai  of  the  Evil  One 
will  i>e  fi.  Ihivi^ed  hy  some  new  attack  yet  more  cun- 
ningly devised.  Undi-r  tills  i^eneral  state  ofan.xiety 
and  ajiprehension,  the  temperofthe  go  vernjjr  chaiij^ed 
somev.'hat  for  the  worse,  and  they  who  loyed  hmi 
best,  resjretted  most  that  he  became  addicted  to 
coiiiplaia  of  the  wunt  ot"  diligence  on  the  part  of 
tiiose,  who,  neither  invested  with  responsibility  like 
hu,  nor  animated  by  the  hope  of  such  splendid  re- 
wards, did  not  enteruiin  the  same  dej^ree  of  watchful 
ami  incessant  suspicion  as  himself.  The  soldiers 
niiutired  that  the  vigilance  of  their  governor  was 
niailcf^d  with  severity;  the  officers  and  men  of  rank, 
of  whom  there  were  several,  as  the  castle  was  a  re- 
n  iwnevi  scliool  of  arms,  and  there  was  a  certain 
merit  attained  even  by  serving  within  its  walls,  com- 
plainci-i,  at  the  sa.n:;  tiiiis,  that  Sir  John  de  Walton 
no  longer  made  parlies  lor  hunting,  for  hawking,  or 
for  any  purpose  which  might  soften  the  rigours  of 
waifare,  and  suttered  riotiiing  to  go  forward  but 
the  precise  discipline  of  the  castle.  On  the  other 
hrfnd,  it  may  be  usually  granted  that  the  castje  is 
well  kept  where  the  governor  is  a  discipUnariari ; 
and  where  feuds  and  personal  quarrels  are  found  in 
the  garrison,  the  young  men  are  usually  more  in 
fault  than  those  whose  greater  experience  has  con- 
vinced thein  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  strictest 
precautions. 

A  generous  mind — and  such  was  S'r  John  de  Wal- 
ton's— is  often  in  this  way  changed  and  corrupted  by 
the  iiabit  of  over- vigilance,  and  pushed  beyond  its 
natural  limits  of  candour.  Neither  was  Sir  Aynicr 
de  Valence  free  from  a  similar  chanaje ;  suspicion, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  seemed  also  to  threaten 
to  bias  his  open  an(i  noble  disposition,  in  those  ciuali- 
ties  which  had  hitherto  been  proper  to  him.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  studiously  sought 
opportunities  to  give  his  younger  friend  indulgences, 
which  at  times  were  as  far  extended  as  the  duty  of 
the  garrison  permitted.  The  blow  was  struck;  the 
alarm  had  been  given  to  a  proud  and  fiery  temper  on 
both  sides ;  and  while  De  Valence  entertained  an 
opinion  that  he  was  unjustly  suspected  by  a  friend, 
who  was  in  several  respects  bound  to  him,  De  Wal- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  was  led  to  conceive  that  a 
young  man,  of  whom  he  took  a  charge  as  affection- 
ate as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  his  own,  and  who 
owed  to  his  lessons  what  he  knew  of  warfare,  and 
what  success  he  had  obtained  in  life,  had  taken 
ofience  at  trifles,  an  I  considered  himself  ill  treated 
on  very  inadequate  grounds.  The  seeds  of  disag  ee- 
ment,  thus  sown  between  them,  failed  not,  like  the 
tares  sown  by  the  E^nemy  among  the  wheat,  to  pass 
from  one  class  of  the  garrison  to  another;  the  sol- 
diers, thougli  without  any  better  reason  than  merely 
to  pass  the  time,  took  cfifierent  sides  between  their 
govenicjr  and  his  young  lieutenant  ;  and  so  the  iiail 
of  contention  being  once  thrown  up  between  tiieni, 
never  lacked  some  arm  or  other  to  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Alas  !  they  Imd  been  frienriii  in  yimtli  : 
But  wliisperin^  lontruos  can  poison  trulli  ; 
And  con.-stanny  lives  in  rnalrns  abovp  ; 

And  life  IS  tiiorny.  and  youth  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wrolli  with  one  we  love, 

Dutli  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

Eaeh  spoke  words  of  hiL'li  disdain, 
And  in.sult  to  his  he.irfs  drar  brotl-.er, 
But  never  eitlier  found  anotlier 
'I'o  nee  the  Indlow  heart  troin  paining— 
Tliey  stood  aloof,  Ihe  scars  reioairnn;,', 

Like  clitl's  whii-li  had  been  rent  a--nnder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  tlows  between, 

But  neitlier  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  tliunder, 
Shall  wliohv  do  away,  I  «een, 
The  marks  of  that  whieli  once  halh  bei;n. 

CkrisiuieUi  of  CoLERiDfiB. 

!n  prosecution  of  the  intention  vvhich,  when  his 
\)iood  was  cool,  seeiii'.-d  to  him  wisest.  Sir  Jolin  de 
'^"alton  resolved  tliat  he  would  go  to  tiie  verge  of 


induijrence  with  his  lieutenant  and  his  yoing  officers 
furnisn  them  wi'h  evrrv  species  of  amusement  whie! 


era, 
penes  ot  amuseinent  wnieh 
the  place  rendered  possible,  and  make  them  ashamed 
of  their  discontent,  by  overliTadmg  them  wiih  cour- 
lesy.  The  first  time,  therefore,  t!iat  he  saw  Ayir.er 
de  Valence  after  his  return  to  the  castle,  he  ad- 
dres.sed  him  in  high  spirits,  whether  real  or  as- 
sumed. 

"  What  thinkest  thou,  my  voung  friend,"  said  De 
Walton,  "if  we  try  some  of  the  woodland  sports  pro- 
per, t!iL-y  say,  to  this  country  7    Tluro  are  still  in  our 
neighbourhood  some  herds  of  the  Cale.'loniaii  breed         ■ 
of  wild  cattle,  which  are  nowhere  to  he  found  except        | 
among  the  moorlands — the  black  and  rugged  fron-        I 
tier  of  what  was  anciently  called  the  Kingdom  ot        ' 
Strath-Clydo.     There  are  some  hunters,  too,   who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and  who  vouch 
that   these  animals  are  by  far  the  most  bold  anJ        i 
fierce  subjects  of  chase  in  the  island  of  Bri'ain." 

'■  Vou  will  do  as  you  please,"  replied  Sir  Aymer 
coldlv  ;  "  but  it  is  not  I,  Sir  .lonn,  who  would  recom- 
mend, for  the  sake  of  a  hunting-match,  that  you 
should  involve  the  whole  garrison  in  danger ;  you 
know  best  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  your  otiice 
hvre,  and  no  doubt  must  have  heedfully  attended 
to  them  before  maldng  a  proposal  of  such  a  na- 
ture." 

"  I  do  indeed  know  mv  own  duty  "  replied  De  Wal- 
ton, oflended  in  turn,  ^'  and  might  be  allowed  to 
think  of  yours  also,  without  assuming  more  than  my 
own  share  of  responsibility;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
the  cquiinander  of  this  Dangerous  Castle,  among 
other  inabilities,  were,  as  old  people  in  this  coiintrj 
say,  subjected  to  a  spell — ancf  one  wl.ich  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  to  guide  his  conduct  so  as  to 
affjrd  pleasure  to  those  whom  he  is  most  desirous 
to  oblige.  Not  a  great  many  weeks  since,  whose 
eyes  would  have  sparkled  like  those  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valenc-e  at  the  proposal  of  a  general  hunting-uiaii-h 
after  a  new  object  of  game;  and  now  what  is  his 
bearing  when  such  sport  is  proposed,  merely,  I  ibink, 
to  disappoint  my  purpose  of  obliging  him '? — a  cold 
acquiescence  drops  half  frozen  from  nis  lips,  an(l  he 
proposes  to  go  to  rouse  the  wild  cattle  with  an  air  of 
gravity,  as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  a  martyr." 

"Not  so,  Sir,Iohn,"  an3wered  the  young  knight. 
"In  our  present  situation  we  stand  conjoined  in 
mure  charges  than  one,  and  although  the  greater 
and  controlling  trust  is  no  doubt  laid  upon  you  as 
the  elder  and  abler  knight,  yet  still  I  feel  that  I  niy- 
self  have  iny  own  share  of  a  seri  nis  responsibility. 
I  trust,  therefore,  vou  will  indulgently  hear  my  opin- 
ion, and  bear  with  it,  even  though  it  should  appear 
to  have  relation  to  that  part  of  our  common  cliarge 
which  is  more  especially  intrusted  to  your  keeping. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  share  with  you,  the  accolade  laid  on  my  shoulder 
by  the  royal  Plantagenet,  entitles  me,  methiuks,  to  so 
much  grace." 

"I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  elder  cavalier;  "I  for- 
got how  important  a  person  I  had  before  me,  dubbed 
by  King  Edward  himself,  who  was  moved  no  doubt 
by  specitd  reasons  to  confer  such  an  early  honour ; 
and  I  certainly  feel  that  1  overstep  my  duty  when  I 
propose  any  thing  that  savours  like  idle  sport  to  a 
person  of  such  grave  pretensions." 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  retorted  De  Valence,  "  we 
have  had  something  too  much  of  this— let  it  stop 
here.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  in  this  ward- 
s!iip  of  Douglas  Castle,  it  will  not  be  by  my  consent, 
if  any  amusement,  which  distinctly  infers  a  rela.xa- 
tion  of  discipline,  be  unnecessarily  engaged  in,  and 
especially  such  as  compels  us  to  summon  to  our 
assistance  a  number  of  the  Scots,  whose  evil  dispo- 
siti  111  towards  us  we  well  know  ;  nor  will  I,  though 
my  years  have  rendered  me  liable  to  such  suspicion 
siiJfer  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  be  imputed  to  me 
and  if  unfortunately — though  I  am  sure  I  know  not 
svhy — we  are  in  future  to  lay  a.^ide  those  bonds  ol 
familiar  friendship  which  formerly  hnked  us  lo  each 
other,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  beat 
ourselves    in    our  necessary  commu-iications    like 
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kniglits  and  gentlemen,  and  put  the  best  construc- 
tion on  caeli  other's  motives,  since  tliere  can  he  no 
reason  lor  iniputina;  liie  worst  lo  any  thing  that 
conies  from  either  of  us." 

"Yon  may  be  rif^ht,  Sir  .Aymerde  Valence,  said 
the  f^ovcrnor,  bendnig  stiffly;  "and  since  you  say 
we  are  no  longer  bound  to  each  other  as  friends,  you 
may  he  certain,  neverthehss,  tliat  I  will  never  per- 
!nit'  a  hostile  feeling,  of  wh'ch  yon  are  the  object,  to 
occupy  mv  bosom.  You  ha\e  been  lona,  and  I  hope 
not  uselessly,  my  pupil  in  tlie  duties  of  chivalry.  You 
are  tlie  near  relation  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  my 
kind  and  constant  patron,  and  if  these  circumstances 
are  well  weighed,  they  form  a  conne.xion  which  it 
would  he  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  to  break  through. 
If  you  feel  yourself,  as  you  seem  to  intimate,  less 
strictly  tied  by  fonner  obligations,  you  nmsl  take 
your  own  choice  in  fixing  our  relations  towards  each 
other." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  that  my 
crtnduet  will  naturally  be  regulated  by  your  own; 
and  you,  Sir  John,  cannot  hope  more  devoutly 
than  I  do,  that  our  military  duties  may  be  fairly  dis- 
charged, without  interferitig  with  our  friendly  inter- 
com-se." 

The  knights  here  parted,  after  a  conference  which 
once  or  twice  had  very  nearly  terminated  in  a  full  and 
cordial  explanation;  but  still  there  was  wanting  one 
kind  heartfelt  word  from  either,  to  break,  as  it  were, 
the  ice  which  was  fast  freezing  upon  their  intercourse, 
and  neither  chose  to  be  the  first  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary advances  with  sufficient  cordiality,  though 
each  would  have  gladly  done  so,  had  theother  appear- 
ed desirous  of  meeting  it  with  the  same  ardour  ;  but 
their  pride  was  too  high,  and  prevented  either  from 
Baying  what  might  at  once  have  put  them  upon  an 
open  and  manly  footing.  They  parted,  therefore, 
without  again  returning  to  the  sul.'ject  of  the  proposed 
diversion ;  until  it  was  afterwards  resumed  in  a  for- 
mal note,  praying  Sir  Armer  De  Valence  to  accom- 
pany the  commandant  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  a 
Bolemii  hunting-match,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
wild  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  dale. 

The  time  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  six  in  the 
morning,  beyond  thegateof  the  outer  barricade  ;  and 
the  chase  was  declared  to  fee  ended  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  rccheat  should  he  blown  beneath  the  great 
oak,  known  by  the  name  of  Shulto's  Club,  which 
stood  a  remarkable  object,  where  Douglas  Dale  was 
bounded  by  several  scattered  trees,  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest  and  hill  country.  The  usual  warrdag  was 
sent  out  to  the  common  people,  or  vassals  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  they,  notwithstanding  their  feeling  of 
antipathy,  received  in  general  with  delight,  upon  the 
great  Epicurean  princiide  of  carpe  diem,  that  is  to 
say.  in  whatever  circumstances  it  happens  to  present 
itself,  be  sure  you  lose  no  recreation  which  life  aflbrds. 
A  huniing-match  has  still  its  attractions,  even  though 
nn  English  kn-ight  take  his  pleasure  hi  the  woods  of 
the  Douglas. 

It  was  no  doubt  afflicting  to  these  faithful  vassals, 
to  acknowledge  another  lord  than  the  redoubted 
Douglas,  and  to  wait  by  wood  and  river  at  the  com- 
mand of  F^uglish  officers,  and  in  the  company  of  their 
archers,  whom  they  accounted  their  natural  enemies. 
Still  it  was  the  only  species  of  amusement  which  had 
been  permitted  them  *br  a  longtinie,and  they  were  not 
disposed  to  omit  the  rare  opporiiinity  of  joining  in  it. 
The  chase  of  the  wolf,  the  wild  bo.ar,  or  even  the  timid 
stag,  required  silvan  arms;  the  wild  cattle  still  more 
demanded  this  equipment  of  war-bows  and  shafts, 
boar-spears  and  sharp  sv.-ords,  and  otiicr  tools  af  the 
chase  similar  to  those  used  in  actual  war.  Consider- 
ing this,  the  Scottish  inhabitants  were  seldom  allow- 
ed to  Join  in  the  chase,  except  under  regulations  as  to 
number  and  arms,  and  especially  iii  pre  serving  a  bal- 
ance of  force  on  the  side  of  the  English  soldiers,  which 
was  very  offensive  to  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
parrison  was  upon  such  occasions  kept  on  foot, 
and  several  detacnments,  formed  according  to  the 
governor's  direction,  were  stationed  in  diH'erent 
positions,  in  case  any  quarrel  should  suddenly  break 
out. 
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Tlie  drivers  thorough  the  wood  went. 

For  to  raise  tlip,  det't  j 
Bowniun  biekertri  n\im>  the  bpnt, 
With  their  broud  arrows  cleiir. 

The  wylrte  thorouah  the  woods  went, 

On  every  side  sliear ; 
Grej hounds  tlioroufh  the  groves  glent, 
For  to  kill  tlurdeer. 

Jiuilad  of  Chevy  Chase,  Old  Ld't, 

The  appointed  morning  came  in  cold  and  raw,  aftct 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  March  weather.  Dogs 
yelped,  vawned,  and  shivered,  and  the  huntsmen, 
though  hardy  and  cheerful  in  expectation  of  the  day's 
sport,  twitched  their  mawds,  or  Lowland  plaids, 
close  to  their  throats,  and  looked  with  some  dismay 
at  the  mists  which  floated  about  the  horizon,  now 
threatening  to  sink  down  on  the  peaks  and  ridges  of 
prominent  mountains,  and  now  to  shift  their  position 
under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  uncertain  gales, 
which  rose  and  fell  alternately,  as  they  swept  along 
the  valley.  ^   ,         ,    ,    ,  , 

Nevertheless  the  appearance  of  the  whole  formed, 
as  is  usual  in  almost  all  departments  of  the  chase,  a 
gay  and  a  jovial  spectacle.  A  brief  truce  seemed  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  nations,  and  the  Scot- 
tish people  appeared  for  the  time  rather  as  exhibiting 
the  sports  of  their  mountains  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
the  accomplished  knights  and  bonny  archers  ot  Old 
England,  than  as  performing  a  feudal  service,  neither 
easy  nor  dignified  in  itself,  at  the  instigation  ofusurp- 
ing'neighbours.  The  figures  of  the  cavaliers,  now 
half  seen,  now  exhibited  fully,  and  at  the  height  ot 
strenuous  exertion,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
dangerous  and  broken  ground,  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  pedestrians,  who,  leading  the 
dogs  or  beating  the  thickets,  dislodged  such  objects 
of  chase  as  they  found  in  the  dingles,  and  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  their  companions,  rendered  more  re- 
markable from  beisg  mounted,  and  the  speed  at 
which  they  urged  their  horses  ;  the  disregard  of  all 
accidents  being  as  perfect  as  Melton  Mowbray  itself, 
or  any  other  noted  field  of  hunters  of  the  present  day, 
can  exhibit. 

The  principles  on  which  modern  and  ancient  hunt- 
ing we're  conducted,  are,  however,  as  different  a.? 
possible.  A  fox,  or  even  a  hare  is,  m  our  own  day, 
considered  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  a  day's  e.xer- 
cise  to  forty  or  fifty  dogs,  and  nearly  as  many  men 
and  horses ;  but  the  ancient  chase,  even  though  not 
terminating,  as  it  often  did,  jn  battle,  carried  with  it 
objects  more  important,  and  an  interest  immeasura- 
bly more  stirring.  If  indeed  one  species  of  exercise 
can  be  pointed  out  as  more  universally  exhilarating 
and  engrossing  titan  others,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the 
chase.  The  poor  overlaboured  drudge,  \vho  has 
served  out  his  day  of  hfe,  and  wearied  all  his  energies 
in  the  service  of  his  fellow-mortals— he  who  has  been 
for  many  years  the  slave  of  agriculture,  or  (still 
worse)  of  manufactures— engaged  in  raising  a  single 
peck  of  corn  from  year  to  year,  or  in  the  monotonous 
labours  of  the  desk— can  nardly  remain  dead  to  the 
general  happiness  when  the  chase  sweeps  past  him 
with  hound  and  horn,  and  for  a  moment  feels  all  the 
exultation  of  the  proudest  cavalier  who  partakes  the 
amusement.  I-et  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
sight,  recall  to  his  imagination  the  vigour  and  livehr 
interest  which  he  has  seen  inspired  into  a  village, 
including  the  oldest  and  feeblest  pf  its  iihabitants. 
In  the  words  of  Wordsworth,  it  is,  on  such  occa- 
sions, 

"  Up,  Timothy,  up  wilh  your  staff  and  awajv, 
Not  a  soul  w  ill  remain  in  the  village  today  ; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's  grounds 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  w.ith  the  cry  of  the  hounds." 

But  compare  these  inspiring  sounds  to  the  burst  i»i 
a  whole  feudal  population  enjoying  the  sport,  whose 
lives,  instead  of  being  spent  in  the  monotonous  toil  of 
modern  avocations,  have  been  agitated  by  the  hazards 
of  war,  and  of  ihe  chase,  its  near  resemblance^  and 
you  must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  excitation  is 
extended,  like  a  fire  which  catches  to  dry  heath.  To 
use  the  common  expression,  borrowed  from  anoiner 
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amusement,  all  is  fish  that  comes  in  the  net  on  such 
occasions.  An  ancient  hunting-match  (the  nature  of 
the  carnage  excepted)  was  almost  equal  to  a  modern 
battle,  when  the  strife  took  place  on  the  surface  of  a 
varied  and  unequal  country.  A  wholedistrict  poured 
forth  its  inhabitants,  who  formed  a  ring  of  great  ex- 
tent, called  technically  a  tinchel,  and,  advancing  and 
narrowing  their  circle  by  degrees,  drove  before  them 
the  alarmed  animals  of- every  kind;  all  and  each  of 
which,  as  they  burst  from  the  tiiicket  or  the  moor- 
land, were  objects  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  or  what- 
ever missile  weapons  the  hunters  possessed;  while 
others  were  run  down  and  worried  by  large  grey- 
hounds, or  more  frequently  brought  to  b'av,  when  the 
more  important  persons  present  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to  death  with 
their  chivalrous  hands,  incurring  individually  such 
aanger  as  is  inferred  from  a  mortal  contest  even  with 
the  timid  buck,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  death- 
struggle,  and  has  no  choice  but  yielding  his  life  or 
putting  himself  upon  the  defensive,  by  the  aid  of 
his  splendid  antlers,  and  with  all  the  courage  of 
despair. 

The  quantity  of  game  fourid  in  Douglas  Dale  on 
this  occasion  was  very  considerable,  for,  as  already 
noticed,  it  was  a  long  time  since  a  hunting  upon  a 
Kreat  scale  had  been  attempted  under  the  Douglasses 
tnemselves,  whose  misfortunes  had  commenced, 
several  years  before,  with  those  of  tlieir  country.  The 
English  garrison,  too,  had  not  sooner  judged  them- 
selves strong  or  numerous  enough  to  exercise  these 
valued  feudal  privileges.  In  the  mean  time  the  game 
increased  considerably.  The  deer,  the  wild  cattle, 
and  the  wild  boars,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  made  freqijent  irruptions  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  which  in  Douglas  Dale  bears  no 
small  reseinblance  to  an  oasis,  surrounded  by  tangled 
■woods,  and  broken  moors,  occasionally  rocky,  and 
showing  large  tracts  of  that  bleaiv  dominion  to 
which  wild  creatures  gladly  escape  when  pressed  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  man. 

As  the  hunters  traversed  the  spots  which  separated 
the  field  from  the  wood,  there  was  always  a  stimu- 
lating uncertainty  what  sort  of  game  was  to  be  found, 
and  the  marksman,  with  his  bow  ready  bent,  or  his 
javelin  poised,  and  his  good  and  well-bitted  horse 
thrown  upon  his  haunches,  ready  for  a  sudden  start, 
observed  watchfully  what  should  rush  from  the  co- 
vert, so  that,  were  i'l  deer,  boar,  wolf,  wild  cattle,  or 
any  other  species  of  game,  he  might  be  in  readi- 
ness. 

The  wolf,  which,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  was  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  did  not,  how- 
ever, supply  the  degree  of  diversion  wl'.ich  his  name 
promised  ;  he  usually  tied  far — in  some  instances 
many  miles — before  he  took  courage  to  turn  to  bay, 
and  though  formidable  at  such  moments,  destroying 
both  dogs  and  men  by  his  terrible  bite,  yet  at  other 
times  was  rather  despised  for  his  cowardice.  The 
boar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  much  more  irascible 
and  courageous  animal. 

The  wild  cattle,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  ten- 
ants of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest,  were,  however, 
10  the  English  cavaliers,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  pursuit.*    Altogether,  the  ringing  of  bu- 

•  These  Bulls  are  tlius  de.scribpd  by  Hector  Boetius,  concern- 
ing wlinm  lie:  says—"  In  Iliis  wood  (namely  the  Caledoni.in 
wood)  were  soin<!time  «hite  bulls,  with  crisp  and  curlins; 
ma.'ics,  like  fierce  lions ;  and  though  they  seemed  meek  and 
tame  In  the  remanent  tifure  of  their  bodies,  they  were  more  wild 
tlian  any  f  Mier  beasts,  and  had  such  hatred  nsainst  the  society 
and  company  of  men,  that  they  never  came  in  the  woods  no. 
lesurios  where  llicy  found  any  foot  or  hand  thereof,  and  many 
diys  after  they  cat  not  of  the  herbs  that  were  touched  or  ban 
tiled  by  man.  These  bulls  were  so  wild,  that  they  were  never 
Inker,  but  by  sloigbt  and  crafty  labour,  and  so  impatient,  that 
nft«r  tliey  were  taken  lliey  died  from  insupportable  dolour.  As 
eoon  a-i  any  man  invaded  these  bulls,  tliey  rushed  with  such  ter- 
rible press  upon  him'that  they  struck  liim  to  the  earth,  taking 
no  fear  of  hounds,  sharp  lances,  or  other  most  penetrative  wea- 
l>iini."—Boeliu~,  ('/iron.  Scot.  Vol.  I.  paye  .x.xxix. 

rho  wild  cattl"  of  tills  breed,  which  are  now  only  known  in 
one  manor  in  lCnt;land,  that  of  Cliillingliam  C.istle  in  Nortlium- 
Idjrland,  (the  seat  of  the  Enrl  of  Tnnkervtile,)  were,  in  the  nio- 
(i.ory  of  man,  i^till  preserved  in  three  places  in  Scotland, 
aimely,  Drumlanrig,  Cun  jernauld.  and  the  upper  park  at  Hani- 
..loii  I'aiace,  at  all  of  uhicli  places,  except  the  last,  I  believe, 
•  i."»  have  now  been  de^troyed,  on  account  of  thtir  ferocity. 


gles,  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  lowing  and 
bellowing  of  the  enraged  mountain  cattle,  the  sobs  of 
deer  mangled  by  throUling  dogs,  the  wild  shouts  o' 
exultation  of  the  men, — made  a  chorus  which  ex- 
tended far  through  the  scene  in  which  it  arose,  and 
set- med  to  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  even 
in  its  inmost  recesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hunting,  when  a  stag  or  a 
boar  was  expected,  one  of  the  wild  cattle  often  came 
rushi.ng  forward,  bearing  down  the  young  trees, 
crushiiig  the  branches  in  its  progress,  and  in  genei-al 
dispersing  whatever  opposition  was  presented  to  it  by 
the  huntei;s.  Sir  John  de  Walton  was  tiie  only  one 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  party  who  individually  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  one  of  these  powerful  animals. 
Like  a  Spanish  tauridor,  he  bore  down  end  killed 
with  his  lance  a  ferocious  bull;  two  well-grown 
calves  aiid  three  kine  were  also  slain,  being  unable  to 
carry  off  the  quantity  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  other 
missiles,  directed  agamst  them  by  the  archers  and 
drivers;  but  many  others,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour 
to  intercept  them,  escaped  to  their  gloomy  haunts  in 
the  remote  skirls  of  the  mountain  called  Cairntable, 
with  their  hides  well  feathered  with  those  marks  of 
human  enmity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  this 
way,  until  a  particular  blast  from  the  master  of  the 
hunt  announced  that  he  had  not  forgot  the  discreet 
custom  of  the  repast,  which,  on  such  occasions,  was 
provided  for  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  multi- 
tude who  had  been  convened  to  attend  the  sport. 

The  blast  peculiar  to  the  time,  assenililed  the  whole 
party  in  an  open  space  in  a  wood,  where  their  num- 
l)ers  had  room  ana  accommodation  to  sit  down  upon 
the  green  turf,  the  slain  game  affording  a  plentiful 
supply  for  roasting  or  broiling,  an  employment  in  which 
the  lower  class  were  all  immediately  engaged  ;  while 

But  though  'hose  of  modern  days  are  remarkable  for  their  white 
colour,  with  black  muz/.les,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  small  degree, 
the  black  mane,  about  Hire*;  or  four  inches  long,  by  which  the 
bulls  in  particular  are  distinguished,  they  do  not  by  any  means 
come  near  the  terrilic  description  given  us  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors, which  has  marie  some  naturalists  think  tiial  these  ani- 
mals ehould  probably  be  referred  to  a  dilTerenl  species,  though 
possessing  the  same  general  habits,  and  included  in  the  same 
genus.  The  bones  winch  are  often  discovered  in  Scottish 
mosses  belong  certainly  to  a  race  of  animals  much  larger  than 
llio»eof  Chilliiigham,  which  seldom  grow  to  above  80  stone  (of 
14  lbs.,)  the  general  weight  varying  from  60  to  bO  stone.  We 
should  be  accounted  very  negligent  by  one  cja.ss  of  readers,  did 
we  not  record  that  the  beef  furnished  by  those  cattle  is  of  ex- 
cellent flavour,  and  finely  marbled. 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  some  time  afier  the  publication  of  the  novel  :— 

"  When  if  is  wished  to  kill  any  of  the  cattle  at  Chilllng>'am, 
the  keeper  goes  into  the  herd  on  iior.seback.  in  wliicb  way  they 
are  unite  accessible,  and  singling  out  tiis  victim,  takes  aim  with 
a  large  rifle  gun,  and  seldom  fails  in  bringing  him  do«n.  If  Ilia- 
poor  animal  makes  much  bellowing  in  his  agony,  .iiid  is|iecially 
if  the  ground  be  stained  witli  his  blood,  his  companions  become 
very  furious,  and  are  themselves,  I  believe,  accessnry  to  iii3 
death.  After  which,  they  fly  ottto  a  dist;int  part  of  the  park, 
and  he  is  drawn  away  on  a  sledge.  Lord  Tankerville.  is  very 
tenacious  of  these  singular  nninials  ;  he  will  en  no  account  part 
wilii  a  living  one,  and  hardly  allows  of  asufRcieiu  number  being 
killed,  to  leave  pasturage  for  those  thai  remain. 

"  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  th.it  a 
party  visiting  at  tlie  castle,  among  whom  were  some  men  of  war, 
who  had  hunti-d  butlaloes  in  foreign  parts,  obtained  permission 
to  do  the  keeper's  work  and  stiootone  of  the  wild  cattle.  They 
sallied  out  on  hor.seback,  and  duly  equipped  for  the  enterprise, 
attacked  their  object.  The  poor  animal  received  several 
wounds,  but  none  of  them  proving  fatal,  he  retired  before  Ins 
pur,-.uers,  maring  with  pain  and  rage,  till,  plantin:.'  himself 
against  a  wall  or  tree,  he  stood  at  bay,  offering  a  front  of  deii- 
aiice.  In  tins  position  the  youthful  lieir  of  the  castle.  Lord 
Ossulsfi.n,  rode  up  to  give  him  llie  fatal  shot.  Tliough  warned 
of  the  danger  of  approaching  near  to  the  enraged  iinimal,  and 
especially  of  firing  without  first  having  turned  his  horse's  head 
in  a  direction  to  be  ready  for  flight,  he  discharged  his  piece ; 
but  efu  be  C(.uld  lurii  Ins  iiorse  round  to  make  Ins  retreat,  ihe 
raging  beast  h.id  plunged  Ins  immense  horns  into  its  fiank.  Tlie 
horse  s'aggered  and  was  near  falling,  but  recovering  by  a  vio- 
lent efTorl,  he  extricated  himself  from  his  infuriated  pursuer, 
makingofl'witli  all  the  speed  liis  wasting  strength  suppln  d,  Ins 
entrails  mean  while  dragging  on  the  ground;  fill  at  l(ii;:lb  he 
fell,  and  died  at  the  .same  moment  The  aiiiir.,Tl  was  nii«  clo.*c 
upon  his  rear,  and  the  young  Lord  would  unini'sliun;ddy  have 
shared  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  steed,  had  not  the  kei  per,  ,leem- 
ing  It  full  time  to  conclude  the  dai/'s  diversion,  tired  at  the  in- 
stant His  sliot  brought  Mie  beast  to  the  grouno,  and  running  in 
with  his  large  knife,  he  put  a  period  to  its  existence. 

"  This  scene  of  geiitlemnnly  pasiime  wasviewed  from  a  turret 
of  the  castle  by  Lady  TanUervilleand  her  female  visiler.s  .Such 
a  situation  tortile  mother  of  the  young  hero,  was  any  thing  bul 
enviable.  "J 


Chap.  XXXI.] 


CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 


puncheons  and  pipes,  ijlaced  in  readiness,  and  sci- 
eiiUfically  opened,  supplied  Gascoigne  wine,  and 
niightv  ale,  at  the  pleasure  of  tliose  who  chose  lo 
appeal  to  ilieni. 

The  knights,  whose  rank  did  not  admit  of  inter- 
ference, were  seated  by  themselves,  and  ministered 
to  by  tiieir  squires  and  pages,  to  whom  si:ch  menial 
Services  were  not  accounted  disgraceful,  but,  oii  the 
cuntrarv,  a  proper  step  of  their  education.     The  num 


"  Yes,  Sir  Gover!K)r." 

"And  have  you  thought  M'hat  must  be  the  iieceesa- 
ry  inference  ?     coniinutd  De  Walton. 

"  I  may  form  a  round  gue.'is'  '"answered  tiiestran 
ger.  "  what  i  luighi  ha\e  to  f(.ar,  if  your  safe  conduct 
and  wold  of  honour,  when  inviting  me  to  this  hunt- 
ing, were  less  trustworthy  than  1  know  full  well  it 
really  is.  But  1  am  your  guest— your  meat  is  even 
now  passing  my  ihroat— your  cup,  filled  with  right 


ber  of  those  distinguished  persons  seated  upon  the  I  good  wine,  I  have  just  now  quaticU  ofi— and  1  would 


present  occasion  at  the  table  of  dais,  as  it  was  called, 
(in  virtue  of  a  canopy  of  green  boughs  with  which  it 
was  overshadowed,)  comprehended  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  some  reverend  breth- 
ren dedicated  to  the  service  of  Saint  Bride,  who, 
tliough  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  were  treated  with  be- 
commg  respect  by  the  English  soldiers.  One  or  two 
Scottish  retainers,  or  vavasours,  maintaining,  perhaps 
in  prudence,  a  suitable  deference  to  the  English 
knights,  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  as  many 
English  archers,  neculiarly  respected  by  their  supe- 
riors, were  invitea.  according  to  the  modern  phrase, 
to  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 

Sir  John  de  Walton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
his  eye,  though  it  seemed  to  have  no  certain  object, 
yet  never  for  a  moment  remained  stationary,  but 
glanced  from  one  countenance  to  another  of  the  ring 
formed  by  his  guests,  for  such  tliey  all  were,  no 
doubt,  though  he  himself  could  hardly  have  told  upon 
what  principle  he  had  issued  the  invitations;  and 
even  apparently  was  at  a  loss  to  think  what,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  their 
presence. 

One  person  in  particular  caught  De  Walton's  eye, 
as  having  the  air  of  a  redoubled  man-ai-arms,  al- 
thougii  it  .seemed  as  if  fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled 
upon  his  enterprises.  He  was  a  tall  rawboned  man, 
of  an  extremely  rtigged  countenance,  and  his  skin, 
which  showed  itself  through  many  a  looj^hole  in  his 
dress,  exhibited  a  complexion  which  must  have  en- 
dured all  the  varieties  of  an  outlawed  life;  and  akin 
to  one  who  had,  according  to  the  cu.stomary  phrase, 
"  ta'en  the  bent  with  Robin  Bruce,"  in  other  words, 
occupied  the  moors  with  him  as  an  insurgent.  Some 
such  idea  certainly  crossed  De  Walton's  mind.  Yet 
the  apparent  coolness,  and  absence  of  alarm  with 
W'hicli  the  stranger  sat  at  the  board  of  an  English 
officer,  at  the  same  time  being  wholly  in  his  power, 
had  much  in  it  which  was  irreconcilable  with  any 
such  suggestion.  De  Walton,  and  several  of  those 
about  him,  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  observed  that 
this  tattered  cavalier,  the  most  remarkable  pans  of 
whose  garb  and  equipments  consisted  of  an  old  coat- 
of-mail  and  a  rusted  yet  massive  partisan  about  eight 
feet  long,  was  possessed  of  superior  skill  in  the  art  of 
hunting  to  any  individual  of  their  numerous  party. 
The  governor  having  looked  at  this  suspicious  figui'e 
until  he  had  rendered  the  stranger  aware  of  the  spe- 
cial interest  which  he  attracted,  at  length  filled  a  gob- 
let of  choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  Sir  Tristreni  who  had  attended  upon 
the  day's  chase,  to  pledge  him  in  a  vintage  superior 
to  that  supplied  to  the  general  company. 

"I  suppose,  however.  Sir,"  said  De  Walton,  "you 
will  have  no  objections  to  put  ofi'  my  challenge  of  a 
brimmer,  until  you  can  answer  my  pledge  in  Gas- 
coigne wine,  which  grew  in  the  king's  own  demesne, 
was  pressed  for  his  own  lip,  and  is  therefore  fittest  to 
be  emptied  to  his  majesty's  health  and  prosperity." 

"One  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,"  said  the  woods- 
man, with  great  composure,"  will  be  of  your  honour's 
opinion;  but  as  I  belong  to  the  oiher  half,  even  the 
choicest  liquor  in  Gascony,  cannot  render  that  health 
acceptable  to  nie." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  war- 
riors present;  the  priests  hung  their  heads,  looked 
deadly  grave,  and  muttered  their  paternosters. 

"You  see,  stranger,"  said  De  Walton,  sternly, 
"  that  your  speech  discomposes  the  company." 

'  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  man.  in  the  same  blunt 
tone;  "  and  it  may  happen  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  speech  notwithstanding." 


not  fear  the  rankest  I'anym  infidel,  if  we  stood 
such  relation  together,  much  less  an  English  knight. 
I  tell  you,  besides.  Sir  Knight,  you  unuervalue  the 
wine  we  have  quaffed.  The  high  flavour  and  con- 
tents of  your  cup,  grow  where  it  will,  give  lue  spirit 
to  tell  you  one  or  two  circumstances,  which  cold 
cautious  sobriety  would,  in  a  moment  like  this,  have 
left  unsaid,  "i'ou  wish,  I  doubt  not,  to  know  who  I 
am  ?  I\Iy  christian  name  is  Michael — my  surname  is 
that  of  'rurnbull,  a  redoijbted  clan,  to  whose  lionours, 
even  in  the  field  of  hunting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added 
something.  Jly  abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of 
Rubieslaw,  by  the  fair  streams  of  Teviot.  You  are 
surprised  that  I  know  how  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle, — 
I,  who  have  made  them  my  sport  from  infancy  in  the 
lonely  Ibrests  of  Jed  and  Southdean,  and  have  killed 
more  of  thein  than  you  or  any  En"lishnian  in  your 
host  ever  saw,  even  if  you  include  the  doughty  deeds 
of  this  day." 

The  bold  borderer  made  this  declaration  with  the 
same  provoking  degree  ol  coolness  which  pretlomi- 
nated  in  his  whole  demeanour,  and  was  indeed  his 
principal  attiibute.  His  efl'rontery  did  not  fail  lo  pro- 
duce its  eflect  upon  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  in- 
stantly called  out,  "To  arms!  to  arms! — Secure  the 
spy  and  traitor!  Ho!  pages  and  yeomen — Williaiiu 
Anthony,  Bend-the-bow.  and  Greenleaf — seize  the 
traitor  and  bind  hitn  with  your  bowstrings  and  dog- 
lea.-^hes— bind  him.  I  say,  until  the  blood  start  from 
beneath  his  nails !' 

"  Here  is  a  goodlv  summons  !"  said  Turnbull,  with 
a  sort  of  horse  laugh.  "  Were  I  as  sure  of  being  an- 
swered by  twenty  men  I  could  name,  there  would  be 
small  doubt  of  the  upshot  of  this  day." 

The  archers  thickened  around  the  hunter,  yet  laid 
no  hold  on  him,  none  of  them  being  willing  to  be  the 
first  who  broke  the  peace  proper  to  the  occasion. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  De  Walton,  "  thou  traitor,  for  what 
waitest  thou  I'.ere?" 

"  Simply  and  solely,"  said  the  Jed  forester,  "that  I 
may  dehver  up  to  the  Douglas  the  castle  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  that  I  may  ensure  thee,  Sir  Englishman, 
the  pa\iiienf  of  thy  deserts,  by  cutting  that  very 
ihroat  whicii  thou  makest  such  a  bawling  use  of." 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomen  were 
crowding  behind  him  to  carry  their  lord  s  conunands 
into  execution  so  soon  as  they  should  be  reiterated, 
the  huntsman  turned  himself  short  round  upon  those 
who  appeared  about  to  surprise  him,«and  having,  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  action,  induced  them  to  step 
back  a  pace,  he  proceeded— -Yes,  John  de  Walton, 
my  purpose  was  ere  iiow,  to  have  put  thee  to  death, 
as  one  whom  I  find  in  possession  of  thai  castle  and 
territory  which  belong  to  my  master,  a  knight  much 
more  worthy  than  thyself;  but  I  know  not  why  I 
have  I  aused— thou  hast  given  me  food  when  I  have 
hungered  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  not  therefore 
had  the  heart  to  pay  thee  at  advantage  as  thou  hast 
deserved.  Begone  from  this  place  and  country,  and 
take  the  fair  warning  of  a  foe  ;  thou  hast  constituted 
thyself  the  mortal  enemy  of  this  people,  and  there 
are  those  among  them  who  have  seldom  been  in- 
jured or  defied  with  impunity.  Take  no  care  in 
searching  after  me,— it  will  be  in  vain,— until  I  meet 
thee  at  a  time  v^hich  will  come  at  my  pleasure,  not 
thine.  Push  not  your  inquisition  into  f  ruelty,  to  dis- 
cover by  what  means  I  have  deceivea  vou,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  learn  ;  and  with  this  friendly 
advice,  look  at  me  and  take  yaur  leave,  for  although 
we  shall  one  day  meet,  it  may  be  long  ete  I  see  you 
again." 
De  Walton  remained  silent,  hoping  tnat  his  pr 


"Do  you  consider  thatit  is  made  in  my  presence?"    soner,  (for  he  saw  no  chance  ofnis  escaping.)  migj... 
answered  De  Walton.  1  in  his  communicative  humour,  drop  some  more  iufotJ 
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niation,  and  was  not  desirous  to  precipitate  a  fray 
With  which  the  scene  was  likely  to  conclude,  uncon- 
scious at  the  same  time  of  the  advantage  which  he 
thereby  gave  the  daring  hunter. 

As  TurnbuU  concluded  his  sentence,  he  made  a 
eudden  spring  backwards,  which  carritd  liim  out  of 
the  circle  formed  around  him,  and  before  they  were 
aware  of  his  intentions,  at  once  disappeared  among 
the  underwood. 

"  Seize  him— seize  him  !"  repeated  De  Walton  ; 
"let  us  have  him  at  least  at  our  discretion,  unless 
the  t-nrth  has  actually  swallowed  him." 

Tliis  indeed  appeared  not  unlikely,  for  near  the 
place  where  Turnbull  had  made  the  spring,  there 
yawned  a  steep  ravine,  into  which  he  plunged,  and» 
descended  by  the  assistance  of  branches,  bushes, 
and  copsewood,  until  he  reached  the  bottom,  where 
he  found  some  road  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
through  which  he  made  his  escape,  leaving  the  most 
expert  woodsmen  among  the  pursuers  totally  at  fault, 
aiid  unable  to  trace  his  footsteps. 


CHAPTER   Vin. 

This  interlude  carried  some  confusion  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  hunt,  thus  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
appantion  of  Michael  Turnbull,  an  armed  and  avow- 
ed follower  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  a  sight  so  little 
to  be  e.xpected  in  the  territory  where  his  master  was 
held  a  rebel  and  a  bnndit,  and  where  he  himself  must 
have  been  well  known  to  most  of  the  peasantry  pre- 
sent. The  circumstances  made  an  obvious  impres- 
sion on  the  English  chivalry.  Sir  Jolm  de  Walton 
looked  grave  and  thoughtful,  ordered  the  hunters  to 
be  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  directed  his  soldiers  to 
commence  a  strict  search  among  the  persons  who 
had  attended  the  chase,  so  as  to  discover  whether 
Turnbull  had  any  companions  arnong  them  ;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  make  that  inquiry  in  the  strict  fashion 
which  De  Walton  directed. 

The  Scottish  attendants  on  the  chase,  wlien  they 
beheld  that  the  hunting,  under  pretence  of  which 
they  were  called  together,  was  mterrupted  for  the 
punsose  of  laying  hands  upon  their  persons,  aiid  sub- 
jecting them  to  examination,  took  care  to  suit  their 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  ;  in  a  word, 
thev  kept  theii;  own  secret,  if  they  had  any.  Many 
of  them,  conscious  of  being  the  weaker  party,  became 
afraid  of  foul  play,  slipt  away  from  the  places  to 
which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  left  the  hunting 
match  like  men  who  conceived  thev  had  been  invited 
witli  no  friendly  intent.  Sir  John  de  Walton  became 
aware  of  the  decreasing  numbers  of  the  Scottish — 
tlieir  gradual  disappearance  awakeniiig  in  the  Eng- 
lish knight  that  degree  of  suspicion  which  had  of  late 
become  liis  pecidiar  characteristic. 

"  Take,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sir  Aynier  de  Va- 
lence, "  as  many  men-at-anr.s  as  thou  canst  get  to- 
gether in  five  minutes'  space,  and  at  least  a  hundred 
of  the  mounted  archers,  and  ride  as  fast  as  thou  canst, 
without  permitting  them  to  straggle  from  thy  stand- 
ard, ..to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Douglas;  for  I  have 
my  own  thoughts  what  may  have  been  attempted 
on  the  castle,  when  we  observe  with  our  own  eyes 
such  r.  nest  of  traitors  here  assembled." 

"With  reverence,  Sir  John,"  replied  Aymer,  "you 
shoot  in  this  matter  rather  beyond  the  mark.  That 
the  Scottish  peasants  have  bad  thoutihts  against  us 
I  will  be  the  last  to  deny;  but,  long  debarred  from  any 
6ilvan  sport,  you  cannot  wonder  at  their  crowding 
o  any  diversion  by  wood  or  river,  and  still  less  at 
•heir  being  easily  alarmed  as  to  the  certaintv  of  the 
safe  fooling  on  which  they  stand  with  us.  The  least 
ouijh  usage  IS  likely  to  strike  them  with  fear,  and 
with  tlie  desire  of  escape,  and  so" 

"  And  so,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  had  lis- 
tened with  a  degree  of  impatience  scarce  consistent 
with  the  grave  and  formal  politeness  which  one 
knight  was  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  another, 
'and  sol  would  rather  see  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
niisy  his  h()rse"s  heels  to  execute  my  orders,  than 
gi\e  lii.s  tonjjue  the  trouble  of  impugning  them." 


At  this  sharp  reprimand,  all  present  looked  at  each 
other  with  indications  of  marked  displeasure.  Sir 
Ayrner  was  highly  offended,  but  saw  it  was  no  time 
to  indulge  in  reprisal.  He  bovved  until  the  feather 
which  was  in  his  barret-cap  mingled  with  his  horse's 
mane,  and  without  rcpl> — for  he  did  not  even  choose 
to  trust  his  voice  in  reply  at  the  moment— headea  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalrv  by  the  straightest  road 
back  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  those  eminences  from 
which  he  eouhl  observe  the  massive  and  complicated 
towers  and  wails  of  the  old  fortress,  with  the  glitter  of 
the  broad  lake  which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  he 
felt  much  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  great  banner  of 
England,  which  streamed  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  building.  "1  knew  it,"  he  internally  said ;  "I 
was  certain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  become  a 
vei;y  woman  in  the  indulgence  of  his  fears  and  sus- 
picions. Alas  !  that  a  situation  of  responsibility  should 
so  much  have  altered  a  disposition  winch  I  have 
known  so  noble  and  so  knightly  !  By  this  good  day, 
I  scarce  know  in  what  manner  I  should  demean  me 
v.-hen  thus  publicly  rebuked  before  the  garrison.  Cer- 
tainly he  deserves  that  I  should,  at  some  time  or 
other,  let  him  understand,  that  however  he  may 
triumph  in  the  exercise  of  his  short-lived  command, 
yet,  when  man  is  to  meet  with  man,  it  will  puzzle 
Sir  John  de  Walton  to  show  himself  the  superior  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  or  perhaps  to  establish  himself  as 
his  equal.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  fears,  however 
fantastic,  are  sincere  at  the  moment  he  expresses 
theni,  it  becomes  me  to  obey  punctually  commands 
which,  however  absurd,  are  imposed  in  consequence 
of  the  governor's  behef  that  they  are  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  times,  and  not  inventions  designed  to 
vex  and  domineer  over  his  officers  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  official  powers.  I  would  I  knew  which  is  the  true 
statement  of  the  case,  and  whether  the  once  famed 
De  Walton  is  become  afraid  of  his  enemies  more  than 
fits  a  knight,  or  makes  imaginary  doubts  the  pretext 
of  tyrannizing  over  his  friend.  1  cannot  say  it  would 
make  much  difference  to  me,  but  I  would  rather  have 
it  that  the  man  I  once  loved  had  ru'-ned  a  petty  tyrant 
than  a  weak  spirited  coward;  and  I  would  be  con- 
tent that  he  should  study  to  vex  me,  rather  than  be 
afraid  of  his  own  shadow." 

With  these  itleas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  young 
knight  crossed  the  causeway  which  traversed  the 
piece  of  water  that  fed  the  moat,  and,  passing  under 
the  strongly  fortified  gateway,  gave  strict  orders  for 
letting  down  the  portcullis,  and  elevating  the  draw- 
bridge, even  at  the  appearance  of  De  Walton's  own 
standard  before  it. 

A  slow  and  guarded  movement  from  the  hunting 
ground  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  gave  the  governor 
ample  time  to  recover  his  temper,  and  to  forget  that 
his  young  friend  had  shown  less  alacr../  than  usual 
in  obeying  his  commands.  He  was  even  disposed 
to  treat  as  a  jest  the  length  of  time  and  extreme  de- 
gree of  ceremony  \vith  which  every  point  of  martial 
discipline  was  observed  on  his  own  re-admission  to 
the  castle,  thou^rh  the  raw  air  of  a  wet  spring  evening 
whistled  around  his  own  unsheltered  person,  and 
those  of  his  followers,  as  they  waited  before  the  castle 
gate  for  the  exchange  of  pass-words,  ihe  delivery  of 
keys,  and  all  the  slow  minutiEe  attendant  upon  the 
movements  of  a  garrison  in  a  well-guarded  fortress. 

"Come,"  said  he,  to  an  old  knight,  whp  was 
peevishly  blaming  the  lieutenant-.eovernor,  "it  was 
my  own  fault ;  I  spoke  but  now  to  Aymer  de  Valence 
with  more  authoritative  emphasis  than  his  newly 
dubbe<l  dignity  was  pleased  with,  and  this  precise 
style  of  obe(lience  is  a  piece  of  not  unnatural  and 
very  pardonable  revenge.  Well,  we  will  owe  him  a 
return.  Sir  Philip— shall  we  not?  This  is  not  a  night 
to  keep  a  man  at  the  gate." 

This  dialogue,  overheard  by  some  of  the  squires 
and  pageSj  was  bandied  about  from  one  to  another, 
uiwil  it  entirely  lost  the  tone  of  good-humour  in  which 
it  was  spoken,  and  the  offence  was  one  for  which 
Sir  John  de  Walton  and  old  Sir  Philip  were  to  me- 
ditate revenge,  and  was  said  to  have  been  represented 
by  the  governor  as  a  piece  of  mortal  and  intentional 
offence  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  officer. 
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Tims  an  increasing  feud  went  on  from  day  to  day 
between  two  warriors,  who,  wiiii  no  just  cause  of 
quarrel,  had  at  heart  every  reason  to  esteem  and  love 
eacii  other.  It  hecame  visible  in  the  fortress  even  to 
those  of  the  lower  rank,  who  hoped  to  j-Jiain  some 
lonsequencc,  hv  interminjiling  in  the  species  of  emu- 
lation produced  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  commandins; 
officers — an  emulation  which  may  take  place,  indeed, 
in  the  present  day,  but  can  hardly  have  the  same 
sense  of  wounded  [)ride  and  jealous  di^'nity  attached 
to  it,  which  existed  in  times  when  the  personal  hon- 
our of  knightiLood  rendered  those  who  possessed  it 
jealous  of  every  punctilio. 

So  many  little  debates  took  place  between  the  two 
knights,  that  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  thought  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  his  uncle  and  name- 
sake, the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  stating  that  his  officer, 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  had  unfortunately  of  laie  taken 
some  degree  of  prejudice  against  him,  and  that,  afier 
having  borne  with  many  provoking  instances  of  his 
displeasure,  he  was  now  compelled  to  request  that 
his  place  of  service  should  be  changed  irom  the 
Castle  of  Douglas,  to  wherever  honour  could  be  ac- 
quired, and  time  might  be  given  to  put  an  end  to  his 
present  cause  of  C(}mplaint  against  his  coininanding 
ofKcer.  Through  the  whole  letter,  young  Sir  Aymer 
was  particularly  cautious  how  he  expressed  his  sense 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  jealousy  or  severe  usage; 
but  such  sentiments  are  not  easily  concealed,  and  in 
spite  of  him  an  air  of  displeasure  glanced  out  from 
several  passages,  and  indicated  his  discontent  with 
his  uncle's  o!J  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  and 
with  the  sphere  of  military  duty  which  his  uncle  had 
hi-mself  assigned  him. 

An  accidental  movement  among  the  English  troops 
brought  Sir  Aymer  an  answer  to  his  letter  sooner 
than  he  could  have  hoped  for  at  that  time  of  day,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  correspondence,  which  was 
then  extremely  slow  and  interrupted. 

Pembroke,  a  rigid  old  warrior,  entertained  the  most 
partial  opinion  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  was  a 
work  as  it  were  of  his  own  hands,  and  was  indignant 
to  find  that  his  nephew,  whom  he  considered  as  a 
mere  boy,  elated  by  having  had  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him  at  an  age  unusually  early 
did  not  absolutely  coincide  with  him  in  this  opinion. 
He  replied  to  him,  accordingly,  in  a  lone  of  high  dis- 
pleasure, and  expressed  himself  as  a  person  of  rank 
would  write  to  a  young  and  dependant  kinsman  upon 
the  duties  of  his  profession;  and,  as  he  gathered  his 
nephew's  cause  of  complaint  from  his  own  letter,  he 
conceived  that  he  did  him  no  injustice  in  making  it 
slighter  than  it  really  was.  He  reminded  the  young 
man  that  the  study  of  chivalry  consisted  in  the  faith- 
ful and  patient  discharge  of  military  service,  whether 
of  high  or  low  degree,  accordmg  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  ji^ar  placed  the  champion.  That,  above  all, 
the  post  m  danger,  which  Douglas  Castle  had  been 
termed  by  common  consent,  was  also  the  post  of 
honour;  and  that  a  young  inan  should  be  cautious 
how  he  irscurred  the  supposition  of  being  desirous  of 
quitting  his  present  honourable  command,  because 
he  was  tired  of  the  discipline  of  a  military  director  so 
renowned  as  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Much  also  there 
was,  as  was  natural  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  coiicern- 
ing  the  duty  of  yoimg  men,  whether  in  council  or  in 
arms,  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  their  elders ;  and  it 
was  observed,  with  justice,  that  the  commanding 
officer,  who  had  put  himself  into  the  situation  of 
being  responsible  with  his  honour,  if  not  his  life,  for 
the  e^vent  of  the  siege  or  blockade,  might  justly,  and 
in  a  degree  more  than  common,  claim  the  implicit 
direction  of  the  whole  defence.  Lastly,  Pen, broke 
reminded  his  nephew  that  he  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, dependant  upon  the  report  of  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton for  the  character  v.-hich  he  was  to  sui-tain  in 
after  life;  and  reminded  him,  that  a  few  actions  of 
headlong  and  inconsiderate  valour  would  not  so 
firmly  found  his  military  reputation,  as  months  and 
years  spent  in  regular,  humble,  ami  steady  obedience 
to  the  ccimiTiands  which  the  governor  of  Douglas 
Castle  might  think  necessary  in  so  dangerous  a  con- 
juncture. 

This  missive  arrived  within  so  short  a  time  after 


the  despatch  of  the  letter  to  which  it  was  a  reply, 
that  Sir  Aymer  was  aliiiost  tempted  to  suppose  that 
his  uncle  had  some  mode  of  corresponding  with  Da 
'Walton,  unknown  to  the  young  knight  himself,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  And  as  the  ear!  alluded 
to  some  particular  displeasure  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  De  Valence  on  a  late  trivial  occasion,  his 
uncle's  knowledge  of  this,  and  otiier  niinutia',  seemed 
to  confirm  his  idea  that  his  own  conduct  was  watched 
in  a  m;iniier  which  he  did  not  feel  hoiioerable  to 
himself,  or  dignified  on  the  part  of  his  relative;  in  a 
word,  he  conceived  himself  exposed  to  that  sort  of 
surveillance  of  which,  in  all  ages,  tlie  young  have 
accused  the  old.  It  hardly  needs  to  say,  that  the 
admonition  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  greatly  chafed 
the  fiery  spirit  of  his  nephew;  insonmch,  that  if  the 
enij  had  wished  to  write  a  letter  purposely  to  increase 
the  prejuaices  which  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to,  he 
could  not  have  made  use  of  terms  better  calculated 
for  that  effect. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  old  archer,  Gilbert  Green- 
leaf,  had,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  young  knight, 
gone  to  Pembroke's  camp,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  re- 
commended by  Sir  John  de  Walton  to  the  Earl,  as  a 
person  who  could  give  such  minute  information 
respecting  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  he  might  desire  to 
receive.  The  old  archer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  for- 
malist, and  v/hen  pressed  on  some  points  of  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence's  discipline,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  out  hints,  which,  connected  with  those  in  the 
knight's  letter  to  his  uncle,  made  the  severe  old  earl 
adopt  too  implicitly  the  idea  that  his  nephew  was 
indulging  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  sense  of 
impatience  under  authority,  most  dangerous  to  the 
character  of  a  young  soldier.  A  little  explanation 
might  have  produced  a  complete  agreement  in  the 
sentiments  ot  both  ;  but  for  this,  fate  allowed  neither 
time  nor  oppoiiunity  ;  and  the  old  earl  was  unfortu- 
nately induced  to  become  a  party,  instead  of  nego- 
tiator, in  the  quarrel, 

"  And  by  decision  more  embroil'd  the  fray." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  soon  perceived,  that  the  receipt 
of  Pembroke's  letter  did  not  in  any  respect  alter  the 
cold  ceremoni(jus  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  towai-is 
him,  which  limited  their  intercourse  to  what  their 
situation  rendered  indispensable,  and  exhibited  no 
advances  to  any  more  frank  or  intimate  connesioiu 
Thus,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case  between  officers 
in  their  relative  situations  even  at  the  present  day, 
they  remained  in  that  cold  stiH'degree  of  official  com- 
munication, in  which  their  intercourse  was  limited  to 
as  few  expressions  as  the  respective  duties  of  their 
situation  absoiiilely  demanded.  Such  a  stale  of  mis- 
understanding is,  in  fact,  worse  than  a  downright 
quarrel  ; — the  latter  may  be  explained  or  apologized 
for,  or  become  the  subject  of  mediation;  but  m  such 
a  case  as  the  former,  an  cdaircisAemcnl  is  as  unlikely 
to  take  place  as  a  general  engagement  between  tvo 
armies  which  have  taken  up  strong  delensive  posi- 
tions on  both  sides.  Dutj',  however,  obliged  the  two 
principal  persons  in  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Castle, 
to  be  often  together,  when  they  were  so  far  from 
seeking  on  oppm'tunity  of  making  up  matters^  that 
they  usually  revived  ancient  subjects  of  debate. 

It  was  upon  such  an  occasion  that  De  Walton,  in 
a  very  formal  manner,  asked  De  Valence  in  what 
capacity,  and  for  how  long  time,  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  the  minstrel,  called  Bertram,  should  remain  at 
the  castle. 

"  A  week,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  certainly  long 
enough,  in  this  time  and  place,  to  express  the  hospi- 
tality due  to  a  minstrel." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  have  not 
interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  form  a  single  wish 
upon  it." 

"  In  that  case,"  resumed  De  Walton,  "  I  shall 
request  of  this  person  to  cut  short  his  visit  at  tiie 
Castle  of  Douglas." 

"  I  know  no  particular  interest,"  replie<l  Avmerrto 
Valence,  "v\liieh  I  can  possibly  have  m  ''iis  man's 
motions.  He  is  here  under  pielenee  oi'  making 
some  researches  after  the  writings  of  1  homas  of 
Erceldoun.  called  the  Rhymer    which  he  says  arc 
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infinitely  curious,  and  of  which  there  is  a  volume  in 
t'he  old  Baron's  study,  saved  somehow  from  the 
flames  at  the  last  conflagration.  This  told,  you 
know  as  much  of  his  errand  as  I  do;  and  if  yau  hold 
the  presence  of  a  wandering  old  inan,  and  tlie  neiiih- 
bourhood  of  a  boy,  dangerous  to  the  castle  under 
your  charge,  you  will  no  doubt  do  well  to  dismiss 
them— it  will  cost  but  a  word  of  your  mouth." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  De  Walton  ;  "  the  minstrel 
tame  here  as  one  of  vour  retinue,  and  I  could  not,  in 
fitting  courtesy,  send  him  away  without  your  leave." 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  in  my 
turn,  that  you  did  not  mention  your  purpose  sooner. 
1  never  entertained  a  dependant  vassal  or  servant, 
whose  residence  in  the  castle  I  would  wish  to  have 
prolonged  a  moment  beyond  your  honourable  plea- 
sure." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  th<at  we 
two  have  of  late  grown  so  extremely  courteous  that 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  each  other.  This 
minstrel  and  his  son  come  from  we  know  not  where, 
and  are  bound  we  know  not  whither.  There  is  a 
report  among  some  of  your  escort,  that  this  fellow 
Bertram  upon  the  way  had  the  audacity  to  impugn, 
even  to  your  face,  the  King  of  England's  light  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  debated  the  point 
with  you,  while  your  other  attendants  were  desired 
by  you  to  keep  behind  and  out  of  hearing." 

"  Hah  !"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  do  you  mean  to  found 
on  that  circumstance  any  charge  against  my  loyalty  I 
I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  such  an  averment  would 
touch  mine  honour,  which  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
defend  to  the  last  gasp." 

"'iVo  doubt  of  It,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  go- 
vernor ;  "  but  it  is  the  strolling  minstrel,  and  not  the 
higli-born  Enalish  knight,  against  whom  the  charge 
is  brought.  W'ell !  the  minstrel  comes  to  this  castle, 
and  he  intimates  a  wish  that  his  son  should  be 
allowed  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  little  old  con- 
vent of  Saint  Bride,  where  two  or  three  Scottish 
nuns  and  friars  are  still  permitted  to  reside,  most  of 
them  rather  out  of  respect  to  their  order,  than  for 
any  good-will  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  the 
English  or  their  sovereign.  It  may  also  be  noticed, 
tint  this  leave  was  purchased  by  a  larger  sum  of 
money,  if  my  information  be  correct,  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  purses  of  travelling  minstrels,  a 
class  of  wanderers  alike  remarkable  for  their  po- 
vi'rty  and  for  their  genius.  What  do  you  think  of  all 
this'?" 

"  I  '?" — replied  De  Valence ;  "  I  am  happy  that  my 
situation,  as  a  soldier  under  command,  altogether 
disp-  uses  with  my  thinking  of  it  at  all.  My  post,  as 
lieutenant  of  your  castle,  is  such,  tha'  if  I  can  man- 
age matters  so  as  to  call  my  honour  and  iny  soul  my 
own,  I  must  think  that  quite  enou;?li  of  free-will  is 
left  at  my  command  ;  and  I  promise  you  shall  not 
have  again  to  reprove,  or  send  a  bad  report  of  me  to 
niv  u-ncle,  on  that  account." 

^'This  is  beyond  sufTcrance !"  said  Sir  John  de 
Walton  half  aside,  and  then  proceeded  aloud—"  Do 
not,  f)r  Heaven's  sake,  do  yourself  and  me  the  injus- 
tice of  supposing  that  I  am  enileavouriiig  to  gain  an 
adv.-intage  over  you  by  these  questions.  Recollect, 
young  knight,  that  when  you  ev^de  giving  your  com- 
manding officer  your  advice  when  required,  you  fail 
as  much  in  point  of  duty,  as  if  you  deflined  affording 
nini  t'-.e  assistance  of  your  sword  and  Innce." 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  answered  De  Valence, 
"  let  me  know  plainly  on  what  niatter  it  is  that  you 
require  my  opinion  ?  I  will  delivnr  it  plainly,  and 
stand  by  the  result,  even  if  I  should  have  the  mis- 
fo'tune  (a  ciinie  uni>ardonable  in  so  young  a  man 
and  tfo  inferior  an  ofRcer,)  lo  difier  from  that  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton." 

"  I  wiM.ld  ask  you  then.  Sir  Knight  of  Valence," 
enswcre'i  the  governor,  "  what  is  your  opinion  with 
r'«--pcet  to  th^s  minstrel,  Bertram,  an,d  whether  the 
siiM'icii'ns  Respecting  him  and  iii.'^  son  are  not  such 
f.s  to  call  upon  me,  in  performance  of  my  duty,  to  put 
tiicm  to  a  close  examination,  with  the  question  ordi- 
irtry  and  extraordinary,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and 
W  expel  them  not  only  from  the  castle,  but  from 
the  whole  tenilory  of  Douglas  Da-ie,  under  pain  of 


scourging,  if  they  oe  again  found  wandering  in  these 
parts  ?■' 

"  You  ask  me  my  opinion,"  said  de  Valence,  "  and 
yon  shall  have  it,' Sir  Knight  of  XValttm,  as  freely 
and  fairly,  as  if  matters  stood  betwixi  us  on  a  foot- 
ing as  friendly  as  they  ever  did.  I  agree  with  you, 
that  most  of  those  who  in  these  days  profess  the 
science  of  minstrelsey,  are  altogether  unqiiaufied  to 
support  the  liigher  pretensions  of  that  ni  ble  ordw. 
IMinstrels  by  right,  are  men  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  noble  occupation  of  celebrating 
knightly  deeds  and  generous  principles  ;  it  is  in  their 
verse  that  the  valiant  knight  is  handed  down  to  fame, 
and  the  poet  has  a  right,  nay  is  bound,  to  emulate  the 
virtues  which  he  praises.  The  looseness  of  the 
times  has  diminished  the  consequence,  and  impaired 
the  morality  of  this  class  of  wanderers  ;  their  satire 
and  their  praise  are  now  too  often  distributed  on  no 
other  principle  than  love  of  gain  ;  yet  let  us  hope  that 
there  are  still  among  them  some  who  know,  and  also 
willingly  perform,  their  duty.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  this  Bertram  holds  himself  as  one  who  has  not 
shared  in  the  degradation  of  his  breiliren,  nor  bent 
the  knee  to  the  mammon  of  the  times  ;  it  must  re- 
main with  you,  sir,  lo  judge  whether  such  a  person, 
honourably  and  morally  dfsposed,  can  cause  any  dan- 
ger to  the  Casde  of  Douglas.  But  believing,  from  the 
sentiments  he  has  maniTested  to  me,  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor,  I  must  strongly 
remonstrate  against  his  being  punislud  as  one,  or 
subiected  to  tire  torture  within  the  walls  of  an  En- 
glish garrison.  I  should  blush  for  my  country,  if  it 
required  of  us  to  inflict  such  wanton  misery  upon 
wanderers,  whose  sole  fault  is  poverty  ;  and  your 
own  knightly  sentiments  will  suggest  morc^  than 
would  become  me  to  state  to  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
unless  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  apologize  for  retain- 
ing my  own  opinion." 

Sir.Iohn  de  Walton's  dark  brow  was  stricken  with 
red  when  he  heard  an  opinion  deliven-d  in  opposi- 
lion  to  his  own,  which  plainly  went  to  stigmatize  his 
advice  as  ungenerous,  unfeeling,  and  unknightly. 
He  made  an  effon  to  preserve  liis  temper,  while  he 
thus  replied  with  a  degree  of  calmness.  "  You  have 
given  your  opinion,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence;  and  that 
you  have  given  it  openly  and  boldly,  without  regard 
to  mv  own,  I  thank  you.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
1  am' obliged  to  defer  my  own  sentiments  to  yours, 
in  case  the  rules  on  which  I  hold  my  officc^the  com- 
mands of  the  king— and  the  observaaons  which  I 
mav  personally  liave  made,  shall  recommend  to  me 
a  diflerentline  of  conduct  from  that  which  you  think 
it  ri-^'ht  to  suggest." 

De  Walton  bowed,  in  conclusion,  with  great  grav- 
ity ;  and  the  young  knight,  returnitig  the  reverence 
with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  stifl' formality,  asked 
whether  there  were  any  particular  onlers  respecting 
his  duty  in  the  castle  ;  and  having  received  #ii  answer 
in  the  negative,  took  his  departure. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  an  expression  of  iriipa- 
tieuce,  as  if  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  advance 
which  he  had  made  towards  an  explanation  with  his 
young  friend  had  proved  unexpectedly  abortive,  com- 
posed his  brow  as  to  deep  thought,  and  walked  seve- 
ral times  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  considering 
what  course  he  was  to  lake  in  these  circumstances, 
"  It  is  har  i  to  censure  him  severely,"  he  said,  "  when 
I  recollect  that,  on  first  entering  upon  life,  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  would  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  this  giddy  and  hot-headed,  but  gener- 
ous boy.  Now  prudence  teaches  me  to  suspect 
mankind  in  a  thousand  histances  where  perhaps 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground.  If  I  am  disposed  to 
venture  mv  own  honour  and  fortune,  rather  than  an 
idle  travelling  minstrel  should  suffer  a  little  pain, 
wliich  at  all  events  I  might  make  up  to  him  by  mo- 
ney, still,  have  I  a  right  to  run  the  risk  of  a  conspir- 
aev  against  the  king,  and  thus  advance  the  treason- 
able surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  which  t 
know  so  mnny  schemes  are  formed  ;  for  which,  too, 
none  can  be  imagined  so  desiierate  but  agents  will  bo 
found  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  execution.  A 
man  who  holds  my  situation,  although  ihe  slave  ol 
conscience,  ought   to  learn   to  set  aside  those  falsa 
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acrupks  which  assume  the  appearance  of  flowing 
from  our  own  moral  feeling,  whirtiis  iliej  are  in  fact 
mstilleel  hy  the  suggestion  of  aHecied  delicacy.  I 
\yiJl  not,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  be  infecteii  by  the  fol- 
lies of  a  hoy  such  as  Aymer ;  I  will  not,  lliat  I  may 
defer  U)  his  caprices,  lose  all  that  love,  honour,  and 
ambiiion  can  propose,  for  a  reward  of  twelve  month's 
service,  of  a  nature  the  most  watchful  and  unpleas- 
ant. I  will  ao  straight  to  my  point,  and  use  the  ordi- 
nary precautions  in  Scotland,  which  1  should  employ 
>ii  iVorniandy  or  Gascoigny. — What  ho  !  page  !  who 
waits  tluTc  7" 

One  of  his  attendants  replied  to  his  summons — 
*■  Seek  me  out  Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  arch«^r,  and  tell 
niin  I  would  speak  with  him  touching  'he  two  bows 
»nQ  the  sheaf  of  arrows,  concerning  which  I  gave 
him  aconmiission  to  Ayr." 

A  few  minutes  intervened  after  the  order  was  given, 
when  the  archer  entered,  holding  in  his  hand  two  bow- 
staves,  not  yet  fashioned,  and  a  number  of  arrows 
secured  together  with  a  thong.  He  bore  the  myste- 
rious looks  of  one  whose  apparent  business  is  not  of 
very  great  consequence,  but  is  meant  as  a  passport 
for  ollitr  afTairs  which  are  in  themselves  of  a  secret 
nature.  Accordingly,  as  the  knight  was  silent,  and 
afforded  no  other  opening  for  Greenleaf,  that  judi- 
cious negotiator  proceeded  to  enter  upon  such  as  was 
open  to  him. 

"Here  are  the  bow-staves,  noble  sir,  which  you 
desired  ine  to  obtain  while  I  was  at  Ayr  with  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke's  anny.  They  are  not  so  good  as 
I  could  have  wished,  yet  are  perhaps  of  better  quality 
thari  could  have  been  procured  by  any  other  than  a 
fair  judge  of  the  weapon.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
whole  camp  are  frantic  mad  in  order  to  procure  real 
Spanish  staves  from  the  Groyne,  and  other  ports  in 
Spain  ;  but  though  two  vessels  laden  with  such  came 
into  the  port  of  Ayr,  said  to  be  for  the  King's  army, 
yet  I  believe  never  one  half  of  them  have  come  into 
English  hands.  These  two  grew  in  Sherwood,  which, 
having  been  seasoned  since  the  time  of  Robin  Hood, 
are  not  likely  to  fail  either  in  strength  or  in  aim,  in  so 
strong  a  hand,  and  with  so  just  an  eye,  as  those  of 
the  men  who  wait  on  your  worship." 

"And  who  has  got  the  rest,  since  two  ships'  car- 
goes of  new  bow-staves  are  arrived  at  Ayr,  and  thou 
with  difficulty  hast  only  procured  me  two  old  ones?" 
said  the  governor. 

"Faith,  I  pretend  not  skill  enough  to  know," 
answered  Greenleaf,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Talk 
there  is  of  plots  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  It  is 
said  that  their  Bruce,  and  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen, 
intend  a  new  May-game,  and  that  the  outlawed  king 
proposes  to  land  near  to  Turnberry,  early  in  summer, 
with  a  number  of  stout  kernes  from  Ireland ;  and  no 
doubt  the  men  of  his  mock  earldom  of  Carrick  are 
getting  them  ready  with  bow  and  spear  for  so  hope- 
ful an  undertaking.  I  reckon  that  it  will  not  cost 
ns  the  e.Ypense  of  more  than  a  few  score  of  sheaves 
of  arrows  to  put  all  that  matter  to  rights." 

"Do  you  talk  then  of  conspiracies  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  Greenleaf?"  said  De  Walton.  "  I  know 
you  are  a  sagacious  fellow,  well  bred  for  many  a 
day  to  the  use  of  the  bent  stick  and  string,  and  will 
not  allow  such  a  practice  to  go  on  under  thy  nose, 
without  taking  notice  of  it." 

"I  am  old  enough,  Heaven  knows."  said  Green- 
leaf, "and  have  had  good  experience  of  these  Scot- 
tish wars,  and  know  well  whether  these  native  Scots 
are  a  people  to  be  trusted  by  knight  or  yeoman.  Say 
thev  are  a  false  generation,  and  say  a  good  archer 
told  you  so,  who,  with  a  fair  aim,  seldom  missed  a 
handsbreaih  of  the  white.  Ah!  sir,  your  honour 
knows  how  to  deal  with  them, — ride  them  strongly, 
and  rein  '.hern  hard, — you  are  not  like  those  simple 
novices  who  imagine  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  gentle- 
ness, and  wish  to  parade  themselves  as  courteous 
and  generous  to  those  fa:*hless  mountaineers,  who 
never  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  knew  any  tincture 
dther  of  courteousness  or  generosity." 

"Thou  alludest  to  some  one,"  said  the  governor, 

"and  I  charge  thee,  Gilbert,  to  be  plain  and  smcere 

with  me.    Thou  knowest,  methinks,  that  in  trustmg 

me  thou  wilt  come  to  no  harm  V  I 
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"  It  is  true,  it  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  remnant  oi 
the  wars,  carrying  his  hand  to  his  brow,  "  but  it  were 
miprudent  to  communicate  all  the  remarks  which 
float  through  an  old  man's  brain  in  the  idle  momeiua 
of  such  a  garrison  as  this.  One  stumbles  unawares 
on  fantasies,  as  well  as  realities,  and  thus  one  gets, 
not  altogether  iini'eservedly,  the  character  of  a  tate- 
bearer  and  mischief-maker  among  his  comrades,  anc 
methinks  I  would  not  willingly  fall  under  that  accu- 
sation." 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me,"  answered  De  Walton, 
"and  have  no  fear  of  being  misconstrued,  whosoever 
the  conversation  may  concern." 

"Nay,  in  plain  truth,"  answered  Gilbert,  "I  fear 
not  the  greatness  of  this  young  knight,  being,  as  I 
am,  the  oldest  soldier  in  the  garrison,  and  having 
drawn  a  bow-string  long  and  many  a  day  ere  he  was 
weaned  from  his  nurse's  breast."  ' 

"It  is  then,"  said  De  Walton,  "my  lieutenant  and 
friend,  Aymer  de  Valence,  at  \\  honi  your  suspicion3 
point?" 

"At  nothing,"  replied  the  archer,  "touching  the 
honour  of  the  young  knight  himself,  who  is  as  brave 
as  the  sword  he  wears,  and,  his  youth  considered, 
stands  high  in  the  roll  of  English  chivalry  ;  but  he  is 
young,  as  your  worship  knows,  and  I  own  that  in 
the  choice  of  his  company  he  aisturbs  and  alarms 
me." 

"Why,  you  know,  Greenleaf,"  answered  the  go- 
vernor, "  that  in  the  leisure  of  a  garrison  a  knight  can- 
not always  confine  his  sports  and  pleasures  among 
those  of  his  own  rank,  v.'ho  are  not  numerous,  and 
may  not  be  so  gamesome  or  fond  of  frolic,  as  he 
would  desire  them  to  be.'' 

"I  know  that  well,"  unswered  the  archer,  "nor 
would  I  say  a  word  concerning  your  honour's  lieu- 
tenant for  joining  any  honest  fellows,  however  infe- 
rior their  rank,  in  the  wrestling  ring,  or  at  a  bout  of 
quarterstaff'.  But  if  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  a 
fondness  for  martial  tales  of  former  days,  metliinks  he 
had  better  learn  them  from  the  ancient  soldiers  who 
have  followed  Edward  the  First,  whom  God  assoilzie, 
and  who  have  known  before  his  time  the  Barons' 
wars  and  other  onslaughts,  in  which  the  knights  and 
archers  of  merry  England  transmitted  so  many  gal- 
lant actions  to  be  recorded  by  fame  :  this  truly,  I  say. 
were  more  beseeming  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  ne- 
phew, than  to  see  him  closet  himself  day  after  day 
with  a  strolling  minstrel,  who  gains  his  livelihood  by 
reciting  nonsense  and  lies  to  such  young  men  as  are 
fond  enough  to  believe  him,  of  whom  hardly  one 
knows  whether  he  be  English  or  Scottish  m  hia 
opinions,  and  still  less  can  any  one  pretend  to  say 
whether  he  is  of  English  or  Scottish  birth,  or  with 
what  purpose  he  lies  "lounging  about  this  castle,  and 
IS  left  free  to  communicate  every  thing  which  passes 
within  it  to  those  old  mutterers  of  matins  at  Sain/ 
Bride's,  who  say  with  their  tongues  God  save  King 
Edward,  but  pray  in  their  hearts  God  save  Kina 
Robert  the  Bruce.  Such  a  communication  he  can 
easily  carry  on  by  means  of  his  son,  who  lies  ai 
Saint  Bride's  cell,  as  your  worship  knows,  undei 
pretence  of  illness." 

"  How  do  you  say  7"  exclaimed  the  governor, 
"  under  pretence  ?— is  he  not  then  really  indisposed  ?'' 

"Nav,  he  may  be  sick  to  the  death  for  aught". 
know,'  said  the  archer,  "  but  if  so,  were  it  not  tlicK 
more  natural  that  the  father  should  attend  his  soh's 
sick-bed,  than  that  he  should  be  ranging  about  this 
castle,  where  one  eternally  meets  him  in  the  old  Ba- 
ron's study,  or  in  some  corner,  where  you  least 
expect  to  find  him  ?" 

_  /'If  he  has  no  lawful  object,"  replied  the  knight, 
'it  might  be  as  you  say  ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  in  quest 
of  ancient  poems  or  prophecies  of  Merlin,  of  tha 
Rhymer,  or  some  other  old  bard;  and  in  truth,  it  is 
natural  for  him  to  wish  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge and  power  of  giving  amusement,  and  whery 
should  he  find  the  means  save  in  a  study  filled  with 
ancient  books  ?" 

"No  doubt,"  replied  the  archer,  with  a  sort  of  dry 

civil  sneer  of  incredulity  :  "I  have  seldom  known  an 

msurrection  in   Scotland  but  that  it  was  propiiesii-d 

bv  some  old  forgotten  rhyme,  conjured  out  of  dual 
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and  cobwebs,  for  the  sake  of  giving  courage  to  those 
Nortli  Country  rebels  who  durst  not  otherwise  have 
abidden  the  whisthng  of  the  gray-goose  shaft;  but 
curled  heads  are  liasty,  and,  with  Ijoense,  even  your 
owii  train.  Sir  Knighi.  retains  loo  much  of  tlie  fire  of 
youth  for  such  uncertain  times  as  the  present." 

"  Tiiou  hast  convinced  me,  Gilbert  Greeiileaf,  and 
I  will  look  into  this  man's  business  and  occupation 
more  closely  than  hitherto.  This  is  no  time  to  peril 
the  safety  of  a  royal  castle  for  the  sake  of  affecting 
generosity  towards  a  man  of  whom  we  know  so  little, 
and  to  whom,  till  we  receive  a  very  full  explanation, 
we  may,  wiliiout  doing  hiin  injustice,  attach  grave 
suspicions.  Is  he  now  in  the  apartment  called  the 
Baron's  study  ?" 

"  Your  worship  will  be  certain  to  find  him  there," 
replied  Greenieaf. 

■'Then  follow  me,  with  two  or  three  of  thy  com- 
rades, and  keep  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing;  it 
may  be  necessary  to  arrest  this  man." 
"My  assistance,"  said  the  old  archer,  "shall  be  at 

hand  when  you  call,  but" 

"But  what?"  said  the  knight;  "I  hope  I  am  not 
to  find  doubts  and  disobedience  on  all  hands'?" 

"Certainly  not  on  mine,"  replied  Greenieaf;  "I 
would  only  rejnind  your  worship  that  what  1  have 
said  was  a  sincere  opinion  e.xpressed  in  answer  to 
your  worship's  question;  and  that,  as  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence  has  avowed  himself  the  patron  of  this  man, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  his 
revenge." 

"Pshaw!"  answered  De  Walton,  "is  Aymer  de 
Valence  governor  of  this  castle,  or  am  I  ?  or  to  whom 
do  you  imagine  you  are  responsible  for  answering  such 
questions  as  I  may  put  to  you  V 

"Nay,"  replied  the  archer,  secretly  not  displeased 
at  seeing  De  Walton  show  some  little  jealousy  of  his 
own  authority,  "believe  me,  Sir  Kniglit,  that  1  know 
my  own  station  and  your  worship's,  and  that  I  am 
not  now  to  l)e  told  to  whom  I  owe  obedience." 

'To  tlie  study  then,  and  let  us  find  the  man,"  said 
the  governor. 

"A  fine  matter  indeed,"  subjoined  Greenieaf.  fol- 
lowiiig  him,  "  th;.t  your  worship  should  have  to  go  in 
person  to  look  alter  the  arrest  of  so  mean  an  indivi- 
dual. But  your  lionour  is  right ;  these  minstrels  are 
often  jugglers,  and  possess  the  power  of  making  their 
esca  e  by  means  which  borrel*  folk  like  myself  are 
disposed  to  attribiite  to  necromancy." 

Without  attending  to  these  last  words.  Sir  John  de 
Walton  set  forth  towards  the  study,  walking  at  a 
Quick  pace,  as  if  this  conversation  had  augmented  his 
desire  to  find  himself  in  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  suspected  minstrel. 

Traversing  the  ancient  passages  of  the  castle,  the 
governor  had  no  diffii-ulty  in  reaching  the  study,  wliich 
was  strongly  vaulted  with  stone,  and  furnished  with 
a  sort  of  iron  cabinet,  intended  for  the  preservation  of 
articles  and  papers  of  value,  in  lase  of  fire.  Here  he 
found  the  minstrel  se.iied  at  a  small  table,  sustaining 
before  him  a  manuscript,  apparently  of  great  antiquity, 
from  wliich  he  seemed  engaged  in  making  extracts. 
The  windows  of  the  room  were  very  sinajl,  and  still 
sltowed  some  traces  that  they  had  ori^irinally  been 
glazed  with  a  painted  history  of  Saint  Bride— another 
mark  of  the  devotion  of  the  great  family  of  Douglas 
to  their  tutelar  saint. 

The  minstrel,  who  had  seemed  deeply  wrapt  in  the 
kontemplation  of  bin  task,  on  being  disiurbed  by  the 
i.iilooked-for  entrance  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  rose 
with  evcrv  mark  of  respect  and  humility,  and,  remain- 
ing siaiufing  in  the  governor's  presence,  appeared  to 
wait  for  Ins  interrogations,  as  if  he  had  anticipated 
thatthe  visit  concerned  himself  particularly. 

"1  am  to  suppose.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  "  that  you  have  been  successful  in  your 
search,  and  have  found  the  roll  of  poetry  or  prophecies 
that  you  prot)osed  to  seek  after  amongst  these  broken 
ehelves  and  tattered  volumes?" 

"More  Successful  than  I  could  have  expected,"  re- 

lilied  the  minstrel,  "  considering  the  effects  of  the 

(iwiriagralion.    This,  Sir  Knight,  is  apparently  the 

T'liai  tolume  for  wliicli  I  sought,  and  strange  it  is, 

*  Unlearned. 


considering  the  heavy  chance  of  othe'  books  containeo 
in  this  library,  that  1  have  been  alle  to  find  a  few 
though  imperfect  fragments  of  it." 

"  Since,  therefore,  vou  have  been  permitted  to  in- 
dulge your  curiosity, '^'  said  the  governor,  "I  trust, 
minstrel,  yon  will  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  mine  V 
The  minstrel  replied  v/ith  the  same  humility,  "  that 
if  there  was  any  thing  within  the  poor  compass  of  his 
skill  which  could  gratify  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  any 
degree,  he  would  but  reach  his  lute,  and  presently 
obey  his  commands." 

"  "^'ou  mistake,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  somewhat 
harshly.  "I  am  none  of  those  who  have  hours  to 
Spend  in  lis*°ning  to  tales  or  music  of  former  days; 
my  life  has  hardly  given  me  time  enough  for  learning 
the  duties  of  my  profession,  far  less  has  it  allowed  me 
leisure  for  such  twang'.ing  follies.  I  care  not  who 
knows  it,  but  my  ear  is  so  incapable  of  judging  of 
your  art,  which  you  doubtless  think  a  noble  one,  that 
1  can  scarcely  tell  the  modulation  of  one  tune  from 
another." 

"In  that  case,"  replied  the  minstrel  composedly, 
"  I  can  hardly  promise  myself  the  pli  asure  of  afibra- 
ingyour  worsliip  the  amusement  which  I  might  other- 
wise have  done." 

"  Nor  do  I  look  for  any  at  your  hand,"  said  the 
governor,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  sterner  tone.  "  I  want  information,  sir,  which 
I  am  assured  you  can  give  me,  if  vou  incline;  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  sViow  unwillingness 
to  speak  the  truth,  I  know  means  by  which  it  will 
become  my  painful  duty  to  extort  it  in  a  more  dis- 
agreeable manner  than  I  would  wish." 

"If  your  questions.  Sir  Knighi,"  answered  Ber- 
trairi,  "be  such  as  I  can  or  ought  to  answer,  there 
shall  be  no  occasion  to  put  them  more  than  once. 
If  they  are  such  as  I  cannot  or  ought  not  to  reply  to, 
believe  me  thct  no  threats  of  violence  will  extort  an 
answer  from  me." 

"  You  speak  boldly,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton ; 
"but  take  my  word  for  it,  that  your  courage  will  be 
put  to  the  test.  I  am  as  little  fond  of  proceeding  to 
such  extremities  as  you  can  be  of  undergoing  tliem, 
hilt  such  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  your 
own  obstinacy.  I  therefore  ask  you,  whether  fier- 
tram  he  your  real  name — whether  you  have  any  othei 
profession  than  that  of  a  travelling  niinstrel— and, 
lastly,  whether  you  have  any  acquaintance  or  con- 
nexion with  any  Englishman  or  Scottishman  be- 
yond the  walls  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?" 

"To  these  questions,"  replied  (he  minstrel,"  I  have 
already  answered  the  worshipful  knight.  SirAy.ner 
de  Valence,  and,  having  fully  satisfied  him,  it  is  not, 
I  conceive,  necessary  that  I  should  undergo  a  secona 
examination;  nor  is  it  consistent  either  with  youi 
worship's  honour,  or  that  of  the  lieuten.nit-goveriior, 
that  such  a  re-examination  should  take  place." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  replied  the  governor, 
"of  my  honour  and  of  that  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  they  are  both  in  perfect  safely 
in  our  own  keeping,  and  may  dispense  with  your 
attention.  I  ask  you,  will  you  answer  the  inquiries 
which  It  is  my  duly  to  make,  or  am  I  to  enforce  obe- 
dientte  by  putting  vou  under  the  penalties  nf  the 
question  ?  I  have  aln  ady,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  seen 
the  answers  you  have  returned  to  my  lieutenant,  and 
they  do  not  satisfy  me." 

He  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  hands,  and  two  or 
three  archers  showed  themselves,  stripped  of  their 
tunics,  and  only  attired  in  their  shirts  and  hose. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  minstrel,  "thai  you  in- 
tend to  inflict  upon  me  a  punishment  wlii'di  is 
foreign  to  tiie  genius  of  the  English  laws,  in  that  no 
proof  is  adduced  of  my  guilt.  I  have  idready  told 
that  I  am  by  birth  an  Engli.'^hman,  by  proi'ession  a 
minstrel,  and  that  I  am  totally  unconnected  with 
any  person  likely  to  nourish  any  design  against  this 
Castle  of  Douglas,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  his  gar- 
rison. What  answers  you  mav  extort  from  me  by 
bodily  agony,  1  cannot,  to  speak  as  a  plain-dealing 
Christian,  hold  myself  responsible  for.  I  think  that 
I  can  endure  as  much  pain  as  any  one;  I  am  .'jure 
that  1  never  yet  felt  a  degree  of  agony,  that  I  would 
not  willingly  prefer  to  breaking  my  plighted  v,\jid, 
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or  becoming  a  false  informer  against  innocent  per- 
sons but  I  own  I  (Jo  not  know  ihe  extent  to  which 
the  art  of  torture  may  be  carried  ;  and  thouph  I  do 
not  f^ar  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  yet  1  inusi  ncltnow- 
ledge  that  I  fear  myself,  since  I  know  not  to  what 
extremity  your  cruelty  may  be  capable  of  .'subjecting 
'iie,  or  how  far  1  may  be  enabled  to  bear  it.  1, 
4ierefore,  in  the  first  place,  protest  that  I  shall  in  no 
manner  be  liable  for  any  words  which  I  may  utter 
in  the  course  of  any  examination  enforced  from  nie 
by  torture;  and  yoa  nmst,  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, proceed  to  the  execution  of  an  office, 
which,  permit  ine  to  say,  is  hardly  that  which  1  ex- 
pected to  have  found  thus  administered  by  an  accom- 
plished knight  like  yourself" 

"Hark  you,  sir,"  replied  the  governor,  "you  and  I 
aie  at  issue,  and  in  doins?  niy  duty,  I  ought  instanily 
to  proceed  to  the  extremities  I  have  threatened:  but 
perhaps  you  yourself  feel  less  reluctance  to  undergo 
the  exannnatlon  as  proposed,  than  I  shall  do  in  com- 
manding it ;  I  will  therefore  consign  vou  for  the  pre- 
sent to  a  place  of  confinement,  suitable  to  one  who 
is  suspected  of  being  a  spy  upon  this  fortress.  Until 
you  are  pleased  to  remove  such  suspicions,  your 
lodgings  and  nourishment  are  those  of  a  prisoner. 
In  the  mean  time,  before  subjecting  you  to  tlie  ques- 
tion, take  notice,  I  will  myself  ride  to  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Bride,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  the  young 
person  whum  you  would  pass  as  your  son,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  determination  as  that  which  you 
yourself  seem  to  assert.  It  may  so  haripen  ihat  his 
examination  and  yours  may  throw  such  light  upon 
each  other  as  will  decidedly  prove  either  your  guilt 
or  innocence,  without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  use 
of  the  extraordinary  question.  If  it  be  otherwise, 
tremble  for  your  son's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own. — 
Have  I  shaken  you,  sir'?;— or  do  you  fear  for  your 
Doy's  young  sinews  and  joints,  the  engines  which,  in 
your  own  case,  you  seem  willing  todefy?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  minstrel,  recovering  from  the 
momentary  emotion  he  had  shown,  "1  leave  it  to 
yourself,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  candour,  whether 
you  ought,  in  com  monfuirness,  to  form  a  worse  opinion 
of  any  man,  because  he  is  not  unwilling  to  incur,  in 
his  own  person,  severities  which  he  would  not  desire 
to  be  inflicted  upon  his  chikl,  a  sickly  youth,  just 
recovering  from  a  dangerous  disease." 

"It  is  my  dutv,"  answered  De  Walton,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  by  which 
this  business  maybe  traced  to  the  source;  and  if 
thou  desirest  mercy  for  thy  son,  thou  wilt  thvself 
most  easily  attain  it,  by  setting  him  the  example  of 
honesty  and  plain-dealing." 

The  minsirel  threw  himself  back  on  the  seat,  as 
if  fully  resolved  to  bear  every  extremity  that  could  be 
inflicted,  rather  than  make  any  farther  answer  than 
he  had  already  oflered.  Sir  John  De  Walton  him- 
self seemed  in  some  degree  uncertain  what  might 
now  be  his  best  course.  He  felt  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  proceed,  without  due  consideration,  in 
what  most  people  would  have  deemed  the  direct 
hne  of  his  duty,  by  inflicting  the  torture  both  upon 
father  and  son  ;  but  deep  as  was  his  sense  of  devo- 
tion towards  the  King,  and  numerous  as  were  the 
hopes  and  expectations  he  had  formed  upon  the 
strict  discharge  of  his  present  high  tnist,  he  could 
not  resolve  upon  having  recourse  at  once  to  this  cruel 
method  of  cutting  the  knot.  Bertram's  appearance 
was  venerable,  and  his  power  of  words  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  aspect  and  bearing.  The  governor  remem- 
bered that  Aymer  de  Valence,  whose  judgment  in 
general  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  had  described 
bim  as  one  of  those  rare  individuals,  who  vindicated 
the  honour  of  a  cornipted  profession'by  their  per- 
sonal good  beliaviour;  and  he  acknowleaged  to  him- 
self, that  there  was  gross  cruelty  and  injustice  in 
refusing  to  admit  the  prisoner  to  the  credit  of  being 
a  true  and  honest  man,  until,  by  way  of  proving  his 
rectitude,  he  bad  strained  every  sinew,  and  enislied 
every  joint  in  his  body,  as  well  as  those  of  his  son. 
"I  have  no  touch-stone,"  he  said  inlernallv,"  which 
can  distinguish  truth  and  falsehood;  ihe  Bruce  and 
his  followers  are  on  the  alert,— he  has  certainly 
*i)uipped   'he  galleys  which  lay  at  Rachrin  during 


winter.  This  story,  too,  of  Greenleaf,  about  arms 
being  procured  for  a  new  insurrection,  talhee 
strangely  with  the  appearance  of  that  savage-look- 
ing forester  at  the  hunt ;  and  all  tends  to  show,  that 
something  is  upon  the  anvi;  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  i)rovide  against.  I  will,  tlierefore,  i^ass  over  no 
circumstance  by  which  1  can  afiect  the  mind  through 
hope  or  fear;  but,  please  Cod  to  "iye  me  light  from 
any  other  source,  I  will  not  think  it  lawful  to  tor- 
ment these  unfortunate,  and,  it  may  yet  be,  honest 
men."  He  accoidingly  took  his  departure  from  the 
library,  whispering  a  word  to  Gieeuleaf  respecfng 
the  prisoner. 

He  had  reached  ihe  outward  door  of  the  study,  and 
his  satellites  had  airt^ady  taken  the  minstrel  into  their 
grasp,  when  ihe  voice  of  the  old  man  was  heard 
calling  upon  De  Walton  to  return  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. 

"What  hast  thou  to  say,  sir?"  said  the  governor; 
"be  speedy,  for  J  have  already  lost  more  time  in  lis- 
tening to  thee  than  I  am  answerable  for,  and  so  I 
advise  thee  for  thine  own  sake" 

■'I  advise  thie,"  said  the  minstrel,  "for  thine  own 
sake,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  to  beware  how  thou  dost 
insist  on  tliy  present  purpose,  by  which  thou  thysell 
alone,  of  all  men  living,  will  most  severely  sufiijr.  If 
thou  harmest  a  hair  of  that  young  man's  head — nay, 
if  thou  permittest  him  to  un-detgo  any  privation  which 
it  is  in  thy  power  to  prevent,  thou  wilt,  in  doing  so, 
prepare  for  thine  own  sufltiring  a  degree  of  agony 
more  acute  than  any  thing  else  in  this  mortal  world 
could  cause  thee.  I  swear  by  the  most  blessed  ob- 
jects of  our  holy  religion  ;  I  call  to  witness  that  holy 
sepulchre,  of  which  I  have  been  an  unworthy  visiter, 
that  I  spenk  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  thou 
wilt  one  day  testify  thy  gratitude  for  the  part  I  am 
now  acting.  It  is  my  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to 
secure  you  in  the  safe  possession  of  this  castle,  al- 
though assuredly  I  know  some  tilings  respecting  it, 
and  respecting  your  worship,  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  tell  without  the  consent  of  that  youth. 
Bring  me  but  a  note  under  his  hand,  consenting  to 
my  taking  you  into  our  mystery,  and  believe  me,  yoa 
will  soon  see  thoseclouds  charmed  away  ;  sirce  there 
was  never  a  doleful  uncertainty  which  more  speedily 
changed  to  joy,  or  a  thunder-cloud  of  adversity  which 
more  instantly  gave  way  to  sunshine,  than  would 
then  the  suspicions  which  appear  now  so  formidalile." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  as  to  make 
some  impression  upon  Sir  Jolin  de  Walton,  who  was 
once  more  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  his 
duly  called  upon  him  to  pursue. 

"I  would  most  gladly,"  said  the  governor,  "follow 
out  my  purpose  by  the  gentlest  meTns  in  my  power; 
and  I  shall  liring  no  further  distress  upon  this  |  oor 
lad,  than  thine  own  obstinacy  and  his  shall  appear  to 
deserve.  In  the  mean  time,  iliink,  Sir  Minstrel,  that 
my  duty  has  limits,  and  if  I  slack  it  for  a  day,  it  will 
become  thee  to  exert  every  eflbrt  in  thy  power  to  meet 
my  condescension.  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  address 
thy  son  by  a  line  under  thy  hand,  and  I  will  await 
his  answer  before  I  proceed  farther  in  this  matter, 
which  seems  to  be  very  mysterious.  Mean  time,  if 
thou  hast  a  soul  to  be  saved,  I  conjure  thee  to  speak, 
the  truth,  and  tell  me  whetlier  the  secrets  of  wliich 
thou  seemest  to  be  a  too  ft-ithful  treasurer,  have  re 
gard  to  the  practises  of  Douglas,  of  Bruce,  or  of  any 
in  their  names,  against  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?" 

The  prisoner  thought  a  u  omcnt,  and  then  replied- 
"I  am  aware.  Sir  Xnight,  of  the  severe  charge  undei 
which  this  command  is  intrusred  to  your  hands,  and 
were  it  in  my  power  to  assist  you,  as  a  faithful  min- 
strel and  loyal  subject,  either  wiih  hand  or  tonguo 
I  should  feel  myself  called  upon  so  to  do;  but  so 
far  am  I  from  heing  the  character  your  suspi- 
cions have  apprehended,  that  I  should  have  held 
it  for  certain  that  the  liruci-  and  Douglas  had  £6- 
sembled  their  followers,  for  the  purpose  of  rt. 
nouncing  their  rebellious  attempts,  and  taking  llieit 
departure  for  tlie  Holy  Land,  but  for  the  apparition  o* 
the  forester,  who,  I  hear,  bearded  you  at  thehuniiim 
wh  ch  impresses  upon  me  the  belief,  that  when  so 
resolute  a  follower  and  henchman  of  the  Douglas 
was  sitting  fearless  among  you,  his  master  and  com 
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rades  could  be  at  no  great  distance — how  far  his  in- 
tentions could  be  friendlv  to  you,  I  must  leave  it  to 
yourself  to  judge;  only  believe  me  thus  far,  that  the 
rack,  pulley,  or  pincers,  would  not  have  compelled 
me  to  act  the  infjrmer,  or  adviser,  in  a  quarrel 
wherein  1  have  li^rle  or  no  share,  if  I  had  not  been 
desirous  of  fixing  the  belief  upon  you,  that  you  are 
dealins;  with  a  true  man.  and  one  who  has  your  wel- 
fare at  heart. — Mean  while,  permit  me  to  have  writ- 
ingmaterials,  oriel  my  own  be  restored,  fori  possess, 
in  some  degree,  the  higher  arts  of  my  calling  ;  nor  do 
I  fear  but  tliat  I  can  procure  for  you  an  explanation 
of  these  marvels,  without  much  more  loss  of  time." 

"God  grant  it  prove  so,"  said  the  gove'nor; 
"though  i  see  not  well  howl  can  hope  for  so  fa\  cur- 
able a  termination,  and  I  may  sustain  great  harm  by 
trusting  too  much  on  the  present  occasion.  My  duty, 
however,  requires  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  be  re- 
moved into  strict  confinement." 

He  handed  to  the  prisoner  as  he  spoke  the  writing 
materials,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  archers 
on  their  first  entrance,  and  then  commanded  those 
satellites  to  unhand  the  minstrel. 

"  I  must,  then,"  said  Bertram,  "  remain  subjected 
to  all  trie  severities  of  a  strict  captivity  ?  but  I  depre- 
cate no  hardship  whatever  in  iny  own  person  so  I 
may  secure  you  from  acting  with  a  degree  of  rash- 
ness, of  which  you  will  all  your  life  repent,  without 
the  means  of  atoning." 

"No  more  words,  minstrel,"  said  the  governor; 
"but  since  I  have  made  my  choice,  perhaps  a  very 
dangerous  one  for  myself,  let  us  carry  this  spell  into 
p.xecution,  which  thou  savest  is  to  serve  nie,  as 
maruiers  say  that  oil  spread  upon  the  raging  billows 
will  assuage  their  fury." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'm        *        *        *        *        * 
Beware  !  beware  I  of  the  Black  Friar. 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  the  churcli's  heir  by  right, 

Whoever  may  be  tlie  lay. 
Amiindeville  is  lord  by  (lay, 

But  the  monk,  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine  nor  wassel  could  rai^e  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  riaht. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  xvii. 

The  minstrel  made  no  vain  boast  of  the  skill 
which  he  possessed  in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  In 
fact,  no  priest  of  the  tiine  could  have  produced  his 
little  scroll  more  speelily,  more  neatly  composed,  or 
more  fairly  written,  than  were  the  lines  addressed 
"  To  the  youth  called  Augustine,  son  of  Bertram  the 
Minstrel." 

"  I  have  not  folded  this  letter,"  said  he,  "  nor  tied 
it  with  silk,  for  it  is  not  expressed  so  as  to  explain  the 
mystery  to  you  ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  think 
that  it  can  convey  to  you  any  intelligence;  but  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  show  you  what  the  letter  does 
not  contain,  and  that  it  is  written  from  and  to  a  per- 
son who  both  mean  kindly  towards  you  and  your 
garrison." 

"That,"  said  the  governor,  "is  a  deception  which 
is  easily  practised  ;  it  tends,  however,  to  show,  though 
not  with  certainty,  that  vou  are  disposed  to  act  upon 
good  faith ;  and,  until  tiie  contrary  appear,  I  shall 
consider  :t  a  point  of  duty  to  treat  you  with  as  much 
gentleness  as  the  matter  admits  of.  Mean  time,  I 
will  myself  ride  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Hride,  and  in 
person  examine  the  young  prisoner;  and  as  you  say 
be  has  the  power,  sol  pray  toFIeaven  he  may  have 
the  will,  to  read  this  riddle,  which  seems  to  throw  us 
all  into  confusion."  So  saying,  he  ordered  his  horse, 
and  while  it  was  getting  ready,  he  perused  with  great 
composure  the  minstrel's  letter.  Its  contents  ran 
Uius : — 

"De.ar  Augustine, 
"Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor  of  this  castle, 
has  conceived  those  suspicions  which  I  pointed  out 
as  likely  to  be  the  conseciuence  of  our  coming  to  this 
country  without  an  avowed  errand.  I  at  least  am 
uoized,  and  threatened  with  examination  under  tor- 
tire,  tc  force  rae  ic  te'l  the  purpose  of  our  journey; 


but  they  shall  tear  my  flesh  from  my  bones,  ere  they 
force  me  to  break  the  oath  which  I  have  taken.  And 
the  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  apprize  you  of  tiie  dan 
ger  in  which  you  stand  of  being  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, unless  you  are  disposed  to  authorize  ma 
to  make  the  discovery  to  this  knight ;  but  on  this 
subject  you  have  only  to  express  your  own  wishes. 
being  assured  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  attended 
to  by  your  devoted  "Bebtham." 

This  letter  did  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon 
the  mystery  of  the  writer.  The  governor  read  it 
more  than  once,  and  turned  it  repeatedly  in  his  hand, 
as  if  he  had  hoped  by  that  rnechanical  process  to 
draw  something  from  the  missive,  which  at  first 
view  the  words  did  not  exiiress;  but  as  no  result  of 
this  sort  appeared,  De  Walton  retired  to  the  hall, 
where  he  informed  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  ha 
was  going  abroad  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride, 
and  that  he  would  be  obliged  by  his  taking  upon  him 
the  duties  of  governor  during  his  absence.  Sir  Ay- 
mer, of  course,  intimated  his  acquiescence  in  the 
charge  ;  and  the  state  of  disunion  in  which  they  stood 
to  each  other,  permitlcd  no  further  explanation. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Johii  de  Walton,  at  the 
dilapidated  shrine,  the  abbot,  with  trembling  haste, 
made  it  his  business  immediately  to  attend  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  garrison,  upon  whom,  for  the 
present,  their  house  depended  for  every  indulgence 
they  experienced,  as  well  as  for  the  subsistence  and 
protection  necessary  to  them  in  so  perilous  a  period. 
Having  interrogated  this  old  man  respecting  the 
youth  residing  in  the  abbey,  De  Walton  was  informed 
that  he  hod  been  indisposed  since  left  there  by  his 
father,  Bertram,  a  minstrel.  It  appeared  to  the  ab- 
bot, that  his  indisposition  might  be  of  that  conta- 
gious kind  which,  at  that  period,  ravaged  the  English 
Borders,  and  made  some  incursions  into  Scotland, 
where  it  afterwards  worked  a  fearful  progress.  After 
some  farther  conversation.  Sir  John  de  Walton  put 
into  the  abbot's  hand  the  letter  to  the  young  person 
under  his  roof,  on  delivering  which  to  Augustine,  tho 
reverend  father  was  chursied  with  a  message  to  iha 
English  governor,  so  bold,  that  he  was  afraid  to  b« 
the  bearer  of  it.  It  signified,  that  the  youth  could 
not,  and  would  not,  at  that  moment,  re:eive  ths 
English  knight;  but  that,  if  he  came  back  on  thi 
morrow  after  mass,  it  was  probable  he  might  learp 
something  of  what  was  requested. 

"  This  is  not  an  answer,"  said  Sir  John  de  /Wal- 
ton, "  to  be  sent  by  a  boy  like  this  to  a  person  in  nij 
charge;  and  methinks,  Father  Abbot,  you  consult 
your  own  safety  but  slenderly  in  delivering  such  aa 
insolent  message."    ■ 

The  abbot  trembled  under  the  folds  ol  his  large 
coarse  habit ;  and  De  Walton,  Imagining  that  his  dis- 
composure was  the  consequence  of  guilty  fear,  called 
upon  him  to  remember  tlie  duties  which  he  owed 
to  England,  the  benefits  which  he  had  receiycl  from 
himself,  and  the  probable  consequence  of  taking  part 
in  a  pert  boy's  insolent  defiance  of  the  power  of  thfi 
governor  of  the  province. 

The  abbot  vindicated  himself  from  these  charge i 
with  the  utmost  anxiety.  He  pledged  his  sarrel 
word,  that  the  inconsiderate  chara-cter  of  the  hoy's 
message  was  o\wng  to  the  waywardness  arismg 
from  indisposition.  He  reminded  the  governor  that, 
as  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman,  he  had  duties  to 
observe  towards  the  community  of  Saint  Bride 
which  had  never  given  the  Enghsh  government  the 
least  subject  of  complaint.  As  he  spoke,  the  church- 
man seemed  to  gather  courage  from  the  immunities 
of  his  order.  He  said  he  could  not  permit  a  sick  boy, 
who  had  taken  refuge  witiiin  the  sanctiiary  of  the 
church,  to  be  seized  or  subjected  toany  species  offeree, 
unless  he  was  accused  of  a  speciSi  crime,  capable  of 
being  immediately  proved.  The  Douglasses,  a  head- 
strong race,  had,  in  former  days,  uniformly  respected 
the  sanctuary  of  .Saint  Bride,  and  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  King  of  England,  the  dutifiil  and  obe- 
dient clriid  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  act  with  less 
veneration  for  her  rights,  than  the  followers  of  a 
usurper,  homicide,  and  excommunicated  person  lika 
Robert  Brui'e. 
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Walton  was  considerably  shaken  witli  this  remon- 
Btrance.  He  knew  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  Pope  !iaj  great  power  in  every  controversy 
m  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  interfere.  lie  knew 
that  eveti  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  supremacy  of 
Scotland,  his  Holiness  had  set  up  a  ciaiui  to  the 
Kin£;dom,  wiiich,  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  might 
perhaps  have  been  deemed  superior  both  to  that  of 
Robert  Bruce  and  that  of  Edward  of  England,  and 
he  conceived  his  monarch  would  give  him  little 
thanks  for  any  fresh  embroilment  which  migiit  take 
place  with  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  was  easy  to 
place  a  watch,  so  as  to  prevent  Augustine  from 
escaping  during  the  night ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  would  be  still  as  etlijctually  in  the  power 
pf  the  English  governor  as  if  he  were  seized  on  by 
open  force  at  the  present  moment.  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, however,  so  far  exerted  his  authority  over  tiie 
abbot,  that  he  engaged,  in  consideration  of  the  sanc- 
tuary being  respected  for  this  space  of  lime,  that, 
when  it  e.xpirea,  he  would  be  aiding  and  assisting 
with  his  spiritual  authority  to  surrender  the  youth, 
should  he  not  allege  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. This  arrangement,  which  appeared  still  to 
flatter  the  governor  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  ter- 
mination of  this  troublesome  dispute,  induced  him  to 
grant  the  delay  which  Augustine  rather  demanded 
than  petitioned  for. 

"  At  your  request,  Father  Abbot,  whom  I  have 
hitherto  found  a  tme  man,  I  will  indulge  this  youth 
with  the  grace  he  asks,  before  takinu  nim  into  cus- 
tody, understanding  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  this  place;  and  thou  art  to  be  responsible  to 
this  efTect,  gi\'ing  thee,  as  is  reasonable,  power  to 
command  oiir  iittle  garrison  at  Hazelside,  to  which  I 
wUl  send  a  reinforcement  on  my  return  to  the  Castle, 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  the  strong  hand, 
or  circumstances  impose  upon  me  other  measures." 

"Worthy  Sir  Knight."  replied  the  abbot,  "I  have 
no  idea  that  the  frowardness  of  this  youth  will  render 
any  course  necessary,  saving  that  of  persuasion  ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  that  you  yourself  will  in  the  highest 
degree  approve  of  the  method  in  which  I  shall  acquit 
myself  of  my  present  trust." 

The  abbot  went  through  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
enumerating  what  simple  cheer  the  cloister  of  the 
convent  permitted  him  to  offer  to  the  Enghsh  kniglit. 
Sir  John  de  Walton  declined  the  otTer  of  refreshment, 
however — took  a  courteous  leave  of  the  clujrchrnan, 
and  did  not  spare  his  horse  until  the  noble  animal 
had  brought  him  again  before  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  met  him  on  the  drav.bridge, 
and  reported  the  state  of  the  garrison  to  be  the  same 
in  which  he  had  left  it,  excepting  that  intimation  had 
been  received  that  twelve  or  fifteen  men  were  ex- 
pected on  their  way  to  the  town  of  Lanark  ;  and  be- 
ing on  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  would 
that  night  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  outpost  of 
Hazelside. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  governor;  "I  was 
about  to  strengthen  that  detachment.  This  stripling, 
the  son  of  Bertram  the  minstrel,  or  whoever  he  is, 
has  engaged  to  deliver  himself  up  for  examination  in 
the  morning.  As  this  party  of  soldiers  are  followers 
of  your  uncle.  Lord  Pembroke,  may  I  request  you  will 
ride  lo  meet  them,  and  command  theni  to  remain  at 
Hazelside  until  you  make  farther  inquiries  about  this 
youth,  who  has  still  to  clear  up  the  mystery  whii'.h 
nangs  about  him,  and  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  deli- 
vered with  my  own  hand  to  the  Abbot  of  Saiiit 
Bride.  I  have  shown  too  much  forbearance  in  this 
matter,  and  I  trust  to  your  looking  to  the  security  of 
this  young  man,  and  conveying  him  hither,  with  all 
due  care  and  attention,  as  being  a  prisoner  of  some 
importance." 

"Certainly,  Sir  John,"  answered  Sir  Aymer;  "your 
orders  shall  be  obeyed,  since  you  have  none  of  greater 
importance  fur  one  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  second 
only  to  yourself  in  this  place." 

"I  crave  your  mercy,  Sir  Aymer,"  returned  the  go- 
vernor, "if  the  commission  be  in  any  degree  beneath 
vour  dignity ;  but  it  is  our  misfortune  to  misunder- 
stand eadi  other,  when  we  endeavour  to  be  most 
intelligible." 
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"  But  what  am  I  to  do,"  snid  Sir  Aymer-  "  no  way 
disputing  your  command,  hut  hnly  asking  for  infor 
mation — what  am  1  to  do,  if  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride 
offers  opposition  ?" 

"  How  !"  answered  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  with 
the  reinforcement  from  my  Lord  of  Pembroke,  you 
will  command  at  least  twenty  warmen,  with  bow 
and  spear,  against  five  or  six  timid  old  monks,  with 
only  iiown  and  hood." 

"True,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "but  ban  and  excommu- 
nication are  sometimes,  in  the  present  day,  too  hard 
for  the  mail  coat,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  thrown 
out  of  the  pale  of-the  Christian  church." 

"  Well,  then,  thou  very  suspicious  and  scmpuloug 
young  man,"  replied  De  W'alton,  "  know  that  if  this 
youth  does  not  deliver  himself  up  to  thee  of  his  own 
accord,  the  abbot  has  promised  to  put  him  into  thy 
hands." 

There  was  no  farther  answer  to  be  made,  and  De 
Valence,  though  siill  thinking  himself  unnecessarily 
harasscu  with  the  charge  of  a  petty  commission,  took 
the  sort  of  half  arms  which  were  always  used  when 
the  knights  stirred  beyond  the  walls  of  the  garrison, 
and  proceeded  to  execute  the  commands  of  De  Wal- 
ton. A  horseman  or  two,  together  with  his  squire 
Fabian,  accompanied  him. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  one  of  those  Scottish 
mists  which  are  commonly  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
showers  of  happier  climates  ;  the  path  became  more 
and  more  dark,  the  hills  more  wreathed  in  vapours, 
and  more  difficult  to  traverse;  and  all  the  little  petty 
inconveniences  which  rendered  travelling  through  tlie 
district  slow  and  uncertain,  were  augmented  by  the 
density  of  the  fog  which  overhung  every  thing. 

Sir  Aymer,  therefore,  occasionally  mended  his  pace, 
and  often  incurred  the  fate  of  one  who  is  over-late, 
delapng  himself  by  his  efibrts  to  make  greater  expe- 
dition. The  knight  bethought  himself  that  he  would 
get  into  a  straight  road  by  passing  through  the  almost 
deserted  town  of  Douglas,— the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  been  treated  so  severely  by  the  English,  in  the 
course  of  those  fierce  troubles,  that  most  of  them  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  left  it,  and  with- 
drawn themselves  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  almost  deserted  place  was  defended  by  a  rude 
palisade,  and  a  ruder  drawbridge,  which  gave  entrance 
into  streets  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  with  difficulty 
three  horses  abreast,  and  evincing  with  what  strict- 
ness the  ancient  lords  of  the  village  adhered  to  their 
prejudice  against  fortifications,  and  their  opinion  in 
favour  of  keeping  the  field,  so  quaintly  expressed  in 
the  well-known  proverb  of  the  family, — "It  is  better 
to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep."  The 
streets,  or  rather  the  lanes,  were  dark,  but  for  a  shift- 
ing gleam  of  moonlight,  which,  as  that  planet  began 
to  rise,  was  now  and  then  visible  upon  some  steep 
and  narrow  gable.  No  sound  of  domestic  industry, 
or  domestic  festivity  was  heard,  and  no  ray  of  candle 
or  firelight  glanced  from  the  windows  of  the  houses; 
the  ancient  ordinance  called  the  curfew,  which  the 
Conqueror  had  introduced  into  England,  was  at  this 
titne  in  full  force  in  such  parts  of  Scotland  as  were 
thought  doubtful,  and  likely  to  rebel;  under  which 
description  it  need  not  be  said  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  Douglas  were  most  especially  regarded.  The 
Church,  whose  Gothic  monuments  were  of  a  magni- 
ficent character,  had  been,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed 
by  fire  ;  but  the  ruins,  held  together  by  the  weight  of 
the  massive  stones  of  which  they  were  composed, 
still  sufficiently  evinced  the  greatness  of  the  family 
at  whose  cost  it  had  been  raised,  and  whose  bi>nes, 
from  immemorial  time,  had  been  entombed  u>  its 
crjiits. 

Paying  little  attention  to  these  relics  of  departed 
splendour.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  advanced  with  his 
small  detachment,  and  had  passed  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  cemetery  of  the  Douglasses,  when,  t:i 
his  suiTDrise,  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet  was  seem- 
ingly replied  to  by  sounds  which  rung  like  those  ol 
another  knightly  steed  advancing  heavily  up  the 
street,  as  if  it  were  to  meet  him.  Valence  was  un- 
able to  conjecture  what  might  be  the  cause  of  thes«! 
warlike  sounds ;  the  ring  and  the  clang  of  annou' 
was  distinct,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  vvar-hors' 
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\N  as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ear  of  a  warrior.  The 
(iifTiculty  of  keeping  soldiers  from  straying  out  of 
quarters  by  night,  would  have  sufficiently  accounted 
fi)r  the  appearance  of  a  stragi,'ling  foot-soldier  ;  but 
it  was  more  difricult  to  account  for  a  mounted  horse- 
man, in  full  armour;  and  such  was  the  apparition 


tery.  "The  devil,"  they  said,  "must  have  appeared 
nsiblv  amongst  them,''  an  explanaiioii  which  had 
already  occurred  to  the  followers  of  the  young  knight ; 
for  that  a  living  man  and  horse,  both,  as  ii  seemed, 
of  a  gigantic  size,  could  be  conjured  in  the  twinklmg 
of  an  eye,  and  appear  in  a  street  secured  at  one  end 


which  a  peculiarly  bright  glimpse  of  moonlight  now  [  by  the  best  of  the  archers,  and  at  the  other  bv  the 
showed  at  the  bottom  of  the  causewayed  hill.  Per-  j  horsemen  under  Valence  himself,  was  alio;ietlier,  it 
haps  the  unknown  warrior  obtained  at  the  same  time  i  seemed,  a  thing  impossible.  The  iniiabitants  did  not 
a  glance  of  Aymer  de  Valence  and  his  armed  fol-  |  venture  to  put  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  Ian- 
lowers— at  least  each  of  them  shouted  "  Who  goes  i  guage,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  only  indicated 
there  ?"— the  alarm  of  the  times  ;  and  on  the  instant  \  by  a  passing  word  »o  each  other  the  secret  degree  of 
the  deep  answers  of  "  St.  George  !"  on  the  one  side,  '  pleasure  which  they  felt  in  the  confusion  and  embar- 
and  "The  Douglas!"  on  the  other,  awakened  ihe    rassment  of  the  f!nglish  garrison.     Still,  iiowever, 


still  echoes  of  the  small  and  ruinous  street,  and  the 
silent  arches  of  the  dilapidated  church.  Astonished 
at  a  war-cry  with  which  so  many  recollections  were 
connected,  the  English  knight  spurred  his  horse  at 
full  gallop  down  the  steep  and  broken  descent  lead- 
ing out  at  the  south  or  south-east  gate  of  the  town  ; 
and  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  call  out,  "  Ho ! 
Saint  George!  upon  the  insolent  villain  all  of  you! — 
To  the  gate,  Fabian,  and  cut  liim  off  from  fiiglit  !— 
Saint  George  I  I  sav,  for  England  !  Bows  and  Bills  ! 


they  continued  to  affect  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
alarm  which  De  Valence  had  received,  and  the  anxiety 
which  he  expressed  to  discover  the  cause. 

At  length  a  female  voice  spoke  above  the  Babel  of 
confuseu  sounds,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  Southern 
Knight]  I  am  sure  that  I  can  tell  him  where  he 
can  find  the  only  person  who  can  help  him  out  of 
his  present  difficulty." 

"And  who  is  that,  good  woman?"  said  Aymer  de 
Valence,  who  was  growing  every  moment  more  ira- 


bows  and  bills  !'  At  the  same  time  Aymer  de  ;  patient  at  the  loss  of  time  wliich  was  flying  fast,  in 
Valence  laid  in  rest  his  own  long  lance,  vvhich  he  an  investigation  which  had  something  in  it  vexatious, 
snatched  from  the  squire  by  whom  it  was  carried,  and  even  ridiculous.  At  the  same  time,  the  sight  of 
But  the  light  was  seen  and  gone  in  an  instant,  and  an  armed  partisan  of  the  Douglasses,  in  their  own 
though  De  Valence  concluded  that  the  hostile  war-  I  native  town,  seemed  to  bode  too  serious  conse- 
rior  had  hardly  room  to  avoid  his  career,  yet  he  could  quences,  if  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass  withoufbeing 
take  no  aim  for  the  encounter,  unless  by  mere  guess, 


and  continued  to  plunge  down  the  dark  declivity, 
among  shattered  stones  and  other  encumbrances, 


probed  to  the  bottom. 

"Come  hither  to  me,"  said  the  female  voice,  "  and 
I  will  name  to  you  the  only  person  who  can  explain 


without  groping  out  with  his  lance  the  object  of  his  '.  all  matters  of  this  kind  that  chance  in  this  country." 
pursuit  He  rode,  in  short,  at  a  broken  gallop,  a  de-  j  On  this  the  knight  snatched  a  torch  from  some  of 
scent  of  about  fifiy  or  sixty  vards,  witliout  having  any  .  those  who  were  present,  and  holding  it  up,  descried 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  met  the  figure  whicn  ]  the  person  who  spoke,  a  tall  woman,  who  evidently 
had  appeared  to  him,  although  the  narrowness  of  the  !  endeavoured  to  render  herself  remarkable.  When  ha 
street  scarcely  admitted  his  having  passed  him.  unless  [  approached  her,  she  communicated  her  intelligence 
both  horse  and  horsernan  could  have  nielied  at  the  in  a  grave  and  sententious  tone  of  voice, 
moment  of  encounter  like  an  air-bubble.  The  riders  I  "  We  had  once  wise  men,  that  could  have  answered 
of  his  suite,  mean  while,  were  struck  with  a  feeling  [  any  parables  which  might  have  been  put  to  them  for 
like  supernatural  terror,  which  a  number  of  singular  |  explanation  in  this  country  side.  Whether  vou  your- 
ad ventures  had  caused  most  of  them  to  attach  to  the  selves,  gentlemen,  have  not  had  some  hand  in  weed- 
name  of  Douglas;  and  when  he  reached  the  gate  by  ing  them  out,  good  troth,  it  is  not  for  tlie  like  of  me 
which  the  broken  street  was  terminated,  there  was  to  say;  at  any  rate,  good  counsel  is  not  so  easy  come 
r  )ne  close  be!iind  him  but  Fabian,  in  whose  iiead  no  by  as  it  was  in  this  Douglas  country,  nor,  may  be, 
biiggestions  of  a  timorous  na'ure  could  outlive  the  is  it  a  safe  thing  to  pretend  to  the  power  of  giv- 
eound  of  his  dear  master's  voii'e.  i  ing  it." 

Here  there  was  a  post  of  English  archers,  who)      "Good  woman,"  said  De  Valence,  "if  you  will 
were  turning  9ut  in  considerable  alarm,  when  De  <  give  me  an  explanation  of  this  mystery,  I  will  owe 
Valence  and  his  page  rode  in  amongst  them.     "  Vil-  ;  you  a  kirtle  of  the  best  raploeh  gray." 
lains  !"  shouted  De  V^alence,  "  why  were  ye  not  upon  |      "  It  is  not  1,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  pretend 
your  duty  ?    Who  was  it  passed  through  your  post  .  to  possess  the  knowledge  which  may  assist  you  ;  but 


€ven  now,  with  the  traitorous  cry  of  Douglas  ?' 

"  We  know  of  no  such,"  said  the  captain  of  the 
watch. 

That  is  to  say,  you  besotted  villains,"  answered 
the  voung  knight,  "  you  have  been  drinking,  and  have 
slept '" 

Tiie  men  protested  the  contrary,  but  in  a  confused 
manner,  which  was  far  from  overcoming  De  Va- 
lence's su.spicions.  He  called  loudly  to  bring  cressets, 
torches,  and  candles;  and  a  few  remaining  inhabii- 
^ants  begai  to  make  their  unwilling  appearance,  with 
such  various  means  of  giving  light  as  they  chanced 
to  possess.  They  heard  the  storv  of  the  young  Eng- 
4ish  knight  with  wonder;  nor,  although  it  was  con- 
firnied  by  all  his  retinue,  did  they  give  credit  'o  the 
recital,  more  than  that  the  Englishmen  wished  some- 
how or  other  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the 
place,  under  the  pretence  of  their  having  admitted  a 
'retainer  of  their  ancient  lord  by  niglit  into  the  town. 
They  protested,  therefore,  their  innocence  of  the  cause 
of  tumult,  and  endeavoured  to  seem  active  in  hasten- 
ing from  house  to  house,  and  corner  to  corner,  with 
■tiieir  torches,  in  order  to  discover  the  invisible  cava- 
lier. The  English  suspected  them  no  lessof  tr:'aehery, 
than  the  Scottish  imagined  the  whole  matter  a  pretext 
for  bringing  an  accusation,  on  '.he  part  of  the  yi)ung 
knight,  against  the  citizens.  The  women,  however^ 
who  now  began  to  issue  from  the  houses,  had  a  key 
for  the  .sohition  of  the  apparition,  which  at  that  time 
*ds  believed  of  efficacy  sufficient  to  solve  any  mys- 


I  would  fain  know  that  the  man  whom  I  shall  name 
to  you  shall  be  skaithless  and  harmless.  Upon  your 
knighthood  and  your  honour  will  you  promise  to  me 
so  much  7" 

"Assuredly,"  said  De  Valence,  "such  a  person 
shall  even  have  thanks  and  reward,  if  he  is  a  faithful 
informer;  ay,  and  pardon,  moreover,  although  he 
may  have  listened  to  any  dangerous  practices,  or 
been  concerned  in  any  plots." 

"  Oh  !  not  he,"  replied  the  female ;  '  it  is  old  Good- 
manPowheid,  who  hasthechargeof  themuniinenfs," 
(meaning  probably  monuments,)  "that  is,  such  part 
of  them  as  you  English  have  left  standing;  I  mean 
the  old  se.xton  of  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  wlio  can  tell 
more  stories  of  these  old  folk,  whom  your  honour  is 
not  very  fond  of  hearing  named,  than  would  last  us 
from  iliis  day  to  Vule." 

"Does  any  body,"  said  the  knight,  "know  whom 
it  is  that  this  old  woman  means?' 

"  I  conjecture,"  replied  Fabian,  "  that  she  speaks 
of  an  old  dotard,  \vho  is,  I  think,  the  general  referee 
concerning  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  old 
town,  and  of  the  savage  family  that  lived  here,  per- 
haps before  the  flood." 

"And  who,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  knicht,  "knows 
as  much  about  the  matter  as  she  herself  does.  But 
where  is  this  man  ?  a  sexton  is  he?  He  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  plaf'eis  of  concealment,  which  are  often 
fabricated  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  known  to  tlioss 
whose  business  calls  them  to  frequent  them.    ComCi 
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my  pood  old  dame,  bung  tliis  man  to  me;  or,  what 
may  be  better,  I  will  go  to  him,  for  we  have  already 
spent  too  much  time.' 

"Time!"  replied  the  old  woman,— "is  time  an 
object  with  your  honour?  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly 
get  so  much  for  mine  as  will  hold  soul  and  body 
together.  You  are  not  far  from  the  old  man's 
hoii^e." 

Siie  led  the  way  accordingly,  blundering  over 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  encountenng  all  the  embar- 
rassments of  a  ruinous  street,  in  lighting  the  way 
to  Sir  -Aymcr,  who,  giving  his  horse  to  one  of  his 
attemiants,  and  desiring  Fabian  to  be  ready  at  a 
call,  scrambled  after  as  well  as  the  slowness  of  his 
guide  would  permit. 

Both  were  soon  involved  in  the  remains  of  the  old 
churcli,  much  dilapidated  as  it  had  been  by  wanton 
dam.age  done  to  it  by  the  soldiery,  and  so  much  im- 
peded liy  rubbish,  that  the  knight  marvelled  how  the 
old  woman  could  find  the  way.  She  kept  talking 
all  the  while  as  shi;  stumbled  onward.  Sometimes 
she  called  out  in  a  screeching  tone,  "Powheid  !  La- 
zarus I'owheid  !" — and  then  muttered— "Ay,  aj',  the 
old  man  will  be  bu.sy  with  some  of  his  duties,  as  he 
calls  them  ;  I  wonder  he  fashes  wi'  them  in  these 
times.  But  never  mind,  I  warrant  they  will  last  for 
his  day,  and  for  mine;  and  the  times.  Lord  help  us! 
for  all  that  I  can  see,  are  well  enough  for  those  that 
are  to  live  in  them." 

"Are  you  sure,  good  woman,"  replied  the  knight, 
"that  there  is  any  inhabitant  in  these  ruins  ?  For 
my  part,  I  should  rather  suppose  that  you  are  taking 
me  to  the  charnel-house  of  the  dead." 

"IMaylie  von  are  right,"  said  the  old  w-oman,  with 
a  ghastly  faugh;  "carles  and  carlines  agree  weel 
with  funeral  vaults  and  charnel-houses,  and  when 
an  aula  bedral  dwells  near  the  dead,  he  is  living,  ye 
ken,  among  his  custoMjers — Halloo!  Powheid!  La- 
zarus Powheid !  there  is  a  gentleman  would  speak 
with  you;"  and  she  added,  with  some  sort  of  em- 
phasis, ''an  English  noble  gentleman — one  of  the 
honourable  garrison." 

An  old  man's  step  was  now  heard  advancing,  so 
slowly  rliat  the  glimmering  light  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  was  visible  on.the  ruined  walls  of  the  vault 
some  time  before  it  showed  the  person  who  bore  it. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  man  was  also  projected 
upon  the  illuminated  wall  ere  his  person  came  in 
j-iew ;  his  d>ess  was  in  considerablf  confusion,  ow- 
ing to  his  having  been  roused  from  his  bed ;  and 
since  artificial  light  was  forbidden  bv  the  regulations 
of  the  garrison,  the  natives  of  Douglas  Dale  spent  in 
sleep  the  time  that  they  could  not  very  well  get  rid 
of  by  any  other  means.  The  se.xlon  was  a  tall  thin 
man,  emaciated  by  years  and  by  privations;  his 
Dody  was  bent  habitually  by  his  occupation  of  grave- 
digging,  and  his  eye  naturally  inclined  downwards 
to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  hand  sustained  the 
cruise  or  little  lamp,  which  he  held  so  as  to  throw 
light  upon  his  visitant;  at  the  same  time  it  displayed 
to  the  young  knight  the  features  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  was  now  confronted,  which,  ih  mgh  nei- 
ther handsome  nor  pleasing,  were  strongly  marked, 
sagacious,  and  venerable,  indicating,  at  the  same 
time,  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  wliiih  age,  even  mere 
poverty,  may  be  found  occasionally  to  bestow,  as 
conferring  tb.at  last  melancholy  species  of  independ- 
ence jiroper  to  those  whose  situation  can  hardly,  by 
any  unaginable  means,  be  rendered  nuich  worse 
than  years  and  fortune  have  already  nuule  it.  The 
habit  of  a  lay  brother  added  somewhat  of  religious 
importance  to  his  appeaiance. 

"  \Nhat  would  you  with  me,  young  man  ?"  said 
the  sexton.  "  Your  youthful  features  and  your  gay 
dress,  bespeak  one  who  stands  in  need  of  my  minis- 
try n.'ither  for  himself  nor  for  others." 

"1  am,  indeed,"  replied  the  knight,  "a  living  man, 
and  liierefore  need  not  either  shovel  or  pickaxe 
for  my  own  behoof.  I  am  not.  as  you  see,  attired 
ji  nii.urning.  and  therefore  need  not  your  offices  in 
b<;hal;'  <if  any  friend  ;  I  would  only  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

"  What  you  would  have  done  must  needs  be  done, 
you  beuig  at  present  one  of  our  riders,  and,  as  I 


think,  a  man  of  authority,"  replied  the  sexton  :  "fol- 
low me  this  w'ay  into  my  poor  habitation  ;  I  have 
had  a  better  in  my  day;  and  yet.  Heaven  knows,  it 
is  good  enough  for  me,  when  many  men  of  much 
greater  consequence  must  perforce  coiitent  themselves 
with  worse.'" 

He  opened  a  lowly  door,  which  was  fitted,  though 
irregularly,  to  serve  as  the  entrance  of  a  vaulted 
apartment,  where  it  appeared  tliat  the  old  man  held, 
apart  from  the  living  world,  his  wretched  and  soli- 
tarv  dwelling.*  The  floor,  composed  of  paving  stones, 
laid  together  with  some  accuracy,  and  nere  and  there 
inscribed  with  letters  and  hieroglyphics,  as  if  they 
had  once  upon  a  time  served  to  distinguish  sepulchres, 
was  indifFerently  well  swept,  and  a  fire  nt  the  upper 
end  directed  its  smoke  into  a  hole  which  served  for  a 
chimney.  The  spade  and  pick-axe  (with  other  tools,) 
which  "the  chamberlain  of  mortality  makes  use  of, 
lay  scattered  about  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  rude 
stool  or  two,  and  a  table,  where  some  inexperienced 
hand  had  unquestionably  supplied  the  labours  of  the 
joiner,  were  nearly  the  only  furniture,  if  we  include 
the  old  man's  bed  of  straw,  lying  in  a  corner,  and 
discomposed,  as  if  he  had  been  just  raised  from  it.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  the  wail  was  almost 
entirely  covered  by  a  large  escutcheon,  such  as  is 
usuallv  hung  over  the  graves  of  men  of  very  high 
rank,  having  the  appropriate  quarters,  to  the  number 
of  sixteen,  each  properly  blazoned  and  distinct, 
placed  as  ornaments  around  the  principal  armorial 
coat  itself. 

"  Let  us  sit,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  the  posture 
will  better  enable  my  failing  ears  to  apprehend  your 
meaning,  and  the  asthma  will  deal  with  me  more 
mercifully  in  permittuig  me  to  make  you  understand 
mine." 

A  peal  of  short  asthmatic  coughs  attested  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disorder  which  he  had  last  named,  and 
the  young  knight  followed  his  host's  example,  in  sit- 
ting down  on  one  of  the  rickety  stools  by  the  side  of 
the  fire.  The  old  man  brought  from  one  corner  of 
the  apartment  an  apron,  which  he  occasionally  wore, 
full  of  broken  boards  in  irregular  pieces,^  some  of 
which  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  or  driven  full 
of  nails,  black,  as  it  might  happen,  or  gilded. 

"You  will  find  this  fresh  fuel  necessary,''  said  the 
old  man,  "  to  keep  some  degree  of  heat  within  this 
waste  apartment ;  nor  are  the  vapours  of  mortality, 
with  which  this  vault  is  apt  to  be  filled,  if  the  fire  is 
permitted  to  become  extinct,  indifferent  to  the  lungs 
of  the  dainty  and  the  healthy,  like  your  worship, 
though  to  me  they  are  become  habitual.  The  wood 
will  catch  fire,  although  it  is  some  time  ere  the  damps 
of  the  grave  are  overcome  by  the  dryer  air  and  the 
warmth  pf  the  chimney." 

Accordingly,  the  relics  of  mortality  with  which  the 
old  man  had  heaped  his  fireplace,  began  by  degrees 
to  send  forth  a  thick  unctuous  vapour,  which  at 
length  leaped  to  light,  and  blazing  up  the  aperture, 
gave  a  degiee  of  liveliness  to  the  gloouy  scene.  The 
blazonry  of  the  huge  escutcheon  met  and  returned 
the  rays  with  as  brilliant  a  refiection  as  that  lugu- 
brious object  was  capable  of,  and  the  whole  apart 
ment  looked  with  a  fantastic  gayety,  strangely  min- 
gled with  the  gloomy  ideas  which  its  ornaments  werfj 
calculated  to  unpress  upon  the  imagination. 

"You  are  astonished,"  said  the  old  man,  "ami 
perhaps.  Sir  Knight,  you  have  never  before  seen  tluse 
relics  of  the  dead  applied  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  living,  in  some  degiee,  more  comfortable  than 
their  condition  would  otherwise  admit  of." 

"  Comfortable  !"  returned  the  Knight  of  Valence, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  "  I  should  be  sorry,  old 
man,  to  know  that  I  had  a  dog  that  was  as  iiidifl'er- 
enily  quartered  as  thou  art,  whose  giay  ha.rs  have 
certainly  seen  better  days." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  sexton,  "  and  it  may 
be  otherwise  ;  but  it  was  not,  I  presume,  concerning* 
my  own  history  that  your  worship  seemed  disposea 

*  [Ttiis  i."!  a  most  graphic  and  accurate  riescnijlion  of  tin.- 
present  state  i)f  llie  ruin.  Its  being  iiccupied  bv  tin',  sexlon  as 
a  (IwcllinL'-place,  and  the  wliole  scene  ol  the  old  mans  iiitci- 
view  with  De  Valence,  n-iay  be  classed  with  Ohi  ilhisttiou* 
aiiMiorV  most  teliciloua  imagining^.— !\ole  by  the  Rev.  Mi  iSYew- 
an  of  Dcmglas  j 
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to  ask  me  some  questions ;  and  I  woulJ  venture  to 
inquire,  therefore,  to  whom  lliey  have  relation!" 

I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Aymer, 
"  and  you  will  at  once  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  short  and  distinct  reply.  I  have  even  now 
met  in  the  streets  of  this  village  a  person  onlv  sliown 
to  me  by  a  single  flash  of  light,  who  had  the  auda- 
city to  display  the  armorial  insignia  and  utter  the 
war-cry  of  the  Dougl.isses;  nay,  if  I  could  trust  a 
transient  glance,  this  daring  cavalier  had  the  features 
and  the  dark  comple.xion  proper  to  the  Douglas.  I  am 
referred  to  thee  as  to  one  who  possesses  means  of 
e.Kplaininj^  this  e.xtraordinary  circumstance,  which, 
a;  an  English  knight,  and  one  holding  a  charge  under 
Kmg  Edward,  1  am  particularly  called  upon  to  make 
inquiry  into." 

Let  me  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  The  Douglasses  of  former  generations  are  my  near 
neighbours,  and,  according  to  my  superstitious  towns- 
men, my  acquaintances  and  visiters  ;  I  can  take  it 
upon  my  conscience  to  be  answerable  for  their  good 
Dehaviour,  and  to  become  bound  that  none  of  the  old 
barons,  to  whom  the  roots  of  that  mighty  tree  may, 
it  is  said,  be  traced,  will  again  disturb  with  their  war- 
cry  the  towns  or  villages  of  their  native  country — 
not  one  will  parade  in  moonshine  the  black  armour 
which  lias  long  rested  upon  their  tombs. 

'  The  knights  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust  ; 

Their  sou's  are  witli  tlie  saints,  we  trust"* 

Look  around,  Sir  Knight,  you  have  above  and  around 
vou  tlie  men  of  whom  we  speak.  Beneath  us,  in  a 
little  aisle,  (which  hath  not  been  opened  since  these 
thin  gray  locks  were  thick  and  brown,)  there  lies  the 
first  man  whom  I  can  name  as  memorable  among 
those  of  tliis  mis^hty  line.  It  is  jie  whom  the  Thane 
of  Athol  pointed  out  to  the  King  of  Scotland  as 
Sholto  Dhuglass,  or  the  dark  iron-coloured  man, 
whose  exertions  had  gained  the  battle  for  his  native 
i:rince;  and  who,  according'to  this  legend,  bequeathed 
liis  name  to  our  dale  and  town,  though  others  say 
that  the  race  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas  from  the 
stream  so  called  in  unrecorded  times,  before  they  had 
their  fastness  on  its  banks.  Others,  his  descendants, 
called  Eachain,  or  Hector  the  first,  and  Orodh,  or 
Hugh,  William,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  Gilmour, 
the  theme  of  many  a  minstrel  sonfr,  commemoraiing 
achievements  done  under  the  oriflamine  of  Charles 
the  Great,  Emperor  of  France,  have  all  consigned 
themselves  to  their  last  sleep,  nor  has  their  memory 
been  suflSciently  preserved  from  the  waste  of  time. 
Something  we  know  concerning  their  great  deeds, 
their  great  power,  and,  alas!  Iheir  great  crimes. 
Something  we  also  know  of  a  Lord  of  Douglas  who 
sat  in  a  parliament  at  Forfar,  held  by  King  Malcolm 
the  First,  and  we  are  aware  that  from  his  attach- 
ment to  hunting  the  wild  hart,  he  built  himself  a 
tower  called  Blackhouse,  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick, 
which  perhaps  still  exists." 

"  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  old  man,"  said  the 
knight,  "  but  I  have  no  time  at  present  to  bestow 
upon  the  recitation  of  the  pedi^ee  of  the  House  of 
Douglas.  A  less  matter  would  nold  a  well-breathed 
minstrel  in  subject  for  recitation  for  a  calendar  month, 
Sundays  and  holydays  included." 

"  What  other  information  can  you  e.xpect  from  me," 
said  the  sexton,  "  than  that  respecting  those  heroes, 
some  of  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  consign  to  that 
eternal  rest,  which  will  for  ever  divide  the  dead  from 
the  duties  of  this  world  1  I  have  told  you  where  the 
lace  sleep,  down  to  the  reign  of  the  royal  Malcolm. 
1  can  tell  you  also  of  another  vault,  in  which  lie  Sir 

[•  Tlie  autlior  has  somewhat  altered  part  of  a  beautiful  un- 
[ijllished  fragment  of  Coleridge  :— 

"  Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  Orellan.— 
Wlierp  may  the  grave  of  tliat  good  knight  be  > 

By  th<.  marge  of  a  brook,  on  the  slope  of  Helvellyn, 
L'ncip-  the  boughs  of  a  youns.-  birclitree. 
The  Oak  thai  In  Suriiimr  was  pl>m.<ant  to  hear, 
Thai  rustled  in  Auiiiiiin  all  withenid  and  sear, 
That  whistlrd  and  ^'loaivd  r  I  no' the  Winter  alone 
He  hath  timw,  and  a  birch  in  Ins  place  is  grown. 

Tlie  knight's  bones  are  dust. 

His  good  sword  is  rust  : 

Kis  spirit  is  wiili  tlie  sainta,  we  ii\iaL"—Eiit.} 


John  of  Douglas-burn,  witn  his  son  Lord  Archibald, 
and  a  third  William,  known  by  an  indenture  with 
Lord  Abernethy.  Lastly,  I  can  tell  you  of  him  to 
whom  that  escutcheon,  with  its  appurtenances  of 
splendour  and  dignity,  justly  belong.  Do  you  envy 
that  nobleman,  whom,  if  death  were  in  the  sound, 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  term  my  honourable  patron  1 
and  have  you  any  design  of  dishonouring  his  re- 
mains ?  It  will  be  a  poor  victory!  nor  does  it 
become  a  knight  and  nobleman  to  come  in  person  to 
enjoy  such  a  triumph  over  the  dead,  against  whom, 
v;hen  he  lived,  there  were  few  knights  dared  spur 
their  horses.  He  fought  in  defence  of  his  country, 
but  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  most  of  his  ances- 
tors, to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Captivity,  sickness, 
and  regret  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land, 
brought  his  head  to  the  grave  in  liis  prison-house,  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger." 

The  old  man's  voice  here  became  interrupted  by 
emotion,  and  the  English  knight  found  it  difficult  to 
continue  his  examination  in  the  stern  fashion  which 
his  duty  required. 

"Old  man,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  require  from  thee 
this  detail,  which  must  be  useless  to  me,  as  well  as 
painful  to  thyself  Thou  dost  but  thy  duty  in  render- 
ing justice  to  thy  ancient  lord  ;  but  thou  hast  not  yet 
explained  to  me  why  I  have  met  in  this  town,  this 
very  night,  and  not  half  an  hour  since,  a  person  in  the 
arms,  and  bearing  the  complexion,  of  one  of  the 
Black  Douglasses,  who  cried  his  war-cry  as  if  in  con- 
tempt of  his  conquerors." 

"Surely,"  replied  the  sexton,  "it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  explain  such  a  fancy,  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
posing that  the  natural  fears  of  the  Southron  will 
raise  the  spectre  of  a  Douglas  at  any  time,  when  he 
is  within  sight  of  their  sepulchre.  Methinks,  in  such 
a  night  as  this,  the  fairest  cavalier  would  wear  the 
complexion  of  this  swarthy  race ;  nor  can  I  hold  it 
wonderful  that  the  war-cry  which  was  once  in  the 
throats  of  so  many  thousands  in  this  country,  should 
issue  upon  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  a  single 
champion." 

"You  are  bold,  old  man,"  returned  the  English 
knight;  "do  you  consider  that  your  life  is  in  my 
power,  and  that  it  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  my  dul^ 
to  inflict  death  with  that  degree  of  pain  at  whicn 
humanity  shudders?" 

The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  in  the  light  of  the 
blazing  fire,  displaying  his  emaciated  features,  which 
resembled  those  ascribed  by  artists  to  Saint  Anthony 
of  the  desert ;  and  pointing  to  the  feeble  lamp,  which 
he  placed  upon  the  coarse  table,  thus  addressed  his 
interrogator,  with  an  appearance  9f  perfect  firmness, 
and  something  even  resembling  dignity : — 

"  Young  knight  of  England^  you  see  that  utensil 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  light  amidst 
these  fatal  vaults, — it  is  as  frail  as  any  tiling  can  well 
be,  whose  flame  is  supplied  by  living  element,  con- 
tained in  a  frame  composed  of  iron.  It  is  doubtless 
in  your  power  entirely  to  end  its  service,  by  destroy- 
ing the  frame,  or  extinguishing  the  light.  Threaten 
it  with  such  annihilation,  Sir  Knight,  and  see  whe- 
ther your  menace  will  impress  any  sense  of  fear  either 
on  the  element  or  the  iron.  Know  that  you  have  no 
more  power  over  the  frail  mortal  whom  you  threaten 
with  similar  annihilation.  You  may  tear  from  my 
body  the  skin  in  which  it  is  now  swathed,  but  al- 
though my  nerves  might  glow  with  agony  during  the 
inhuman  operation,  it  would  produce  no  more  impres- 
sion on  me  than  flaying  on  the  stag  which  an  arrow 
has  previously  pierced  through  the  heart.  JMy  ag« 
sets  me  beyond  your  cruelty  :  if  you  think  otherwise 
call  your  agents,  and  coninience  your  operations; 
neither  threats  nor  inflictions  will  enable  you  to  ex- 
tort from  me  any  thing  that  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  yen 
of  my  own  accord." 

"  You  trifle  with  me,  old  man,"  said  De  Valence, 
"you  talk  as  if  you  possessed  some  secret  respecting 
the  motions  of  these  Dpuglasses,  who  are  to  vou  as 
gods,  yet  vou  communicate  no  intelligence  to  ma 
whatever." 

"  You  may  soon  know,"  replied  the  old  mari,  "a'l 
that  a  poor  sexton  has  to  communicate ;  and  it  will 
not  increase  your  knowledge  respecting  the  liWiii, 
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though  it  mny  ihrow  some  lisfht  upon  my  proper  do- 
mams,  which  are  those  of  tlie  dead.  The  spirits  of 
the  deceased  Douglasses  do  noi  rest  in  their  graves 
dnring  the  dishonour  of  their  monuments,  and  the 
downfall  of  their  house.  That,  upon  death,  the 
greater  part  of  any  line  are  consigned  to  the  regions 
of  eternal  hliss,  or  of  never-ending  misery,  religion 
will  not  sufliir  us  to  believe,  and  amidst  a  race  who 
had  so  great  a  sliare  of  v/orldly  triumph  and  prospe- 
rity, we  must  suppose  there  have  existed  many  who 
have  been  justly  subjected  to  the  doom  of  an  interme- 
diate space  of  punishment.  You  have  destroyed  the 
temples  which  were  built  by  their  posterity  to  propi- 
tiate Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  their  soids  ;  you  have 
silenced  the  prayers  and  stopt  the  choirs,  by  the  me- 
diation of  wliich  the  piety  of  children  had  sought  to 
appease  the  vvrathof  Heaven  in  behalf  of  their  ances- 
tors, subjected  to  expiatory  fires.  Can  you  wonder 
that  the  tormented  spirits,  thus  deprived  of  the  relief 
which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  should  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  phrase,  rest  in  their  graves? 
Can  you  wonder  they  should  show  themselves  like 
discontented  loiterers  near  to  the  places  v>'hich,  but 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  prosecuted  your 
remorseless  warfare,  might  have  ere  now  aftorded 
them  rest?  Or  do  you  marvel  that  these  fleshless 
warriors  should  interrupt  your  marches,  and  do  what 
else  their  airy  nature  may  permit  to  disturb  your 
councils,  and  meet  as  far  as  they  may  the  hostilities 
which  you  make  it  your  boast  to  carry  on,  as  well 
against  those  who  are  deceased,  as  against  any  who 
may  vet  survive  your  cruelty  7" 

"Old  man,"  replied  Aymer  de  Valence,  "you  can- 
not expect  that  I  am  to  take  for  an.=.wer  a  story  like 
this,  being  a  fiction  too  gross  to  charm  to  sfetp  a 
schoolbcy  tormented  with  the  toothache;  neverthe- 
less, I  thank  God  that  thy  doom  does  not  remain  in 
my  hands.  My  squire  and  two  archers  shall  carry 
thee  captive  to  the  worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
Governor  of  the  Castle  and  Valley,  that  he  may  deal 
«yith  thee  as  seems  meet;  nor  is  he  a  person  to  be- 
lieve in  your  apparitions  and  ghosts  from  purgatory. 
—What  ho!  Fabian!  Come  hither,  and  bring  with 
thee  two  archers  of  the  guard." 

Fabian  accordinglj',  who  had  waited  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ruined  building,  now  found  his  way,  by 
the  light  of  the  old  sexton's  lamp,  and  the  sound  of 
his  master's  voice,  into  the  singular  apartment  of 
the  old  man,  the  strange  decorations  uf  which 
struck  the  youth  with  great  surprise  and  some  horror. 

"Take  the  two  archers  witn  thee,  Fabian,"  suid 
the  Knight  of  Valence,  "  and,  with  their  assistance, 
convey  this  old  man,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  litter,  to 
the  presence  of  the  worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton. 
Tell  him  what  we  have  seen  which  thou  didst  wit- 
ness as  well  as  I ;  and  tell  him  that  this  old  .sexton, 
whom  I  send  to  be  examined  by  his  superior  wisdom, 
seems  to  know  more  than  he' is  willing  to  disclose 
respecting  our  ghostly  cavalier,  though  he  will  give 
us  p.o  account  of  him,  except  intimatmg  that  he  is  a 
spirit  of  the  old  Douglasses  from  purgatory,  to  which 
Sir  John  de  Walton  will  give  what  faith  he  pleases. 
Vou  may  say,  that,  for  rny  part,  my  belief  is,  either 
that  the  sexton  is  crazed  by  age,  want,  and  enthu- 
siasm, or  that  he  is  connected  with  some  plot  which 
the  coiintry  people  are  hatching.  You  may  also 
say  that  I  shall  not  use  much  ceremony  with  the 
youth  under  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride; 
there  is  something  suspicious  in  all  the  occurrences 
that  are  now  passing  around  us." 

Fabian  promised  obedience  ;  and  the  knight,  pull- 
ing him  aside,  gave  him  additional  caution  to  behave 
with  attention  m  this  business,  seeing  he  must  recol- 
lect that  neither  the  judgment  of  himself,  nor  that 
of  his  master,  were  apparently  held  in  very  much 
esteem  by  the  governor;  and  that  it  would  ill  be- 
come them  to  make  any  mistake  in  a  matter  where 
the  safety  cf  the  Castle  was  perhaps  concerned. 

"  Fear  me  iiot,  worshipful  sir,"  replied  the  youth; 
"I  am  returning  to  pure  air  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
good  fire  in  the  second,  both  acceptable  excnanges 
for  this  dungeon  of  suffocaiing  vapours  and  execra- 
ble sn^ells.  You  may  trust  to  my  making  no  delay ; 
B  very  short  tijiie  will  carry  me  back  to  Castle  D-u- 


glas,  even  moving  with  suitable  attention  to  this  ola 
man's  bones." 

"  Use  hmi  humanely,"  answered  the  knight.  "And 
thou,  old  man,  if  thou  art  insensible  to  threats  of  per- 
sonal danger  in  this  matter,  remember,  that  if  thou 
art  found  paltering  with  us,  thy  punishment  will 
perhaps  be  more  severe  than  any  we  can  intlict  upon 
thy  person." 

'Can  j'ou  administer  the  torture  to  the  soul?" 
said  the  sexton. 

"  As  to  thee,"  ariswered  the  knight,  "  we  have  that 
power;— we  will  dissolve  every  monastery  or  religious 
establishment  held  for  the  souls  of  these  Douglasses, 
and  will  only  allow  the  religious  people  to  hold  their 
residence  there,  upon  coiidiiion  of  their  praying  for 
the  soul  ofKingEuward  the  First  of  glorious  memory, 
the  malleus  Scotorum  ;  and  if  the  Douglasses  are 
deprived  of  the  ghostly  benefit  of  the  prayers  and 
services  of  such  shrine.s,  ihey  may  term  thy  obsti- 
nacy the  cause. 'I 

"  Siich  a  species  of  vengeance,"  answered  the  old 
man,  in  the  same  bold  unsubdued  tone  which  he 
had  hitherto  used,  "were  more  worthy  of  the  in- 
fernal fiends  than  of  Christian  men." 

The  squire  raised  his  hand.  The  knight  inter- 
posed :  "  Forbear  him,"  he  said,  "  Fabian,  Tie  is  xery 
old,  and  perhaps  insane.— And  you,  sexton,  remember 
that  the  vengeance  threatened  is  lawfully  directed 
towards  a  family  which  have  been  the  obstinate  sup- 
porters of  the  excommunicated  rebel,  who  murdered 
the  Red  Comyn  at  the  High  Church  in  Dumfries." 

So  saying,  Aymer  strode  out  of  the  ruins,  picking 
his  way  with  some  difficulty— took  his  horse,  which 
he  found  at  the  entrance — repeated  a  caution  to  Fa- 
bian, to  conduct  himself  with  prudence— and,  pass- 
ing on  to  the  south-western  gate,  gave  the  strongest 
injunctions  concerning  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
vigilant  watch,  both  hy  patrols  and  by  sentinels, 
intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  it  must  have  been 
neglected  during  the  preceding  part  of  the  evening. 
The  men  murmured  an  apology,  the  confusion  of 
which  seemed  to  express  that  there  had  existed  some 
occasion  for  the  reprimand. 

Sir  Aymer  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Ha- 
zelside,  his  train  diminished  by  the  absence  of  Fabian 
and  his  assistants.  After  a  hastv,  but  not  a  shou 
journey,  the  knight  alighted  at  Thomas  Dickson'?, 
where  he  found  the  detachment  from  Ayr  ban 
arrived  before  him,  and  were  snugly  housed  for  th; 
night.  He  sent  one  of  the  archers  to  announce 
his  approach  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bride  and  hi;i 
voung  guest,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  the 
archer  must  keep  sight  of  the  latter  until  he  liimseif 
arrived  at  the  chapel,  which  would  be  instantly. 


CHAPTER  X 

Wlien  the  niglitengales  singes  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef,  and  gras,  and  blnsnie,  sprinoefh  in  April  I  wcne, 
And  love  is  to  myne  herte  gone  with  one  spiare  so  kenc 
Night  and  day  my  blood  hyt  drynt;es,  mine  herte  delh  me  teno. 
ilSS.  Hail.    Quoted  by  \i'(erioa. 

Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  no  sooner  followed 
his  archer  to  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  than  he 
summoned  the  abbot  to  his  presence,  who  came 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  loves  his  ease,  and  who  is 
suddenly  called  from  the  couch  where  he  has  con- 
signed himself  to  a  comfortable  repose,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  one  whom  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to  dis- 
obey, and  to  whom  he  would  not  disguise  his  sens« 
of  peevishness,  if  he  durst. 

"It  is  a  late  ride,"  he  said,  "which  has  brought 
yoiir  worthy  honour  hither  from  the  castle.  May  I 
be  informed  of  the  cause,  after  the  arrangement  so 


you, 


recently  gone  into  with  the  governor?" 

"It  IS  my  hope,"  replied  the  knight,  "that  ^  _  ., 
Father  Abbot,  are  not  already  conscious  of  it ;  sus- 
picions are  afloat,  and  I  myself  have  this  night  seen 
something  to  "onfirm  them,  that  some  of  the  obsti- 
nate rebels  of  this  country  are  again  .oetting  afoot 
dangerous  practices,  to  the  peril  of  the  garrison  ;  and 
1  come,  father,  to  see  whether,  in  requital  of  manv 
favours  received  from  the  English  monari;h,  youwiij 
not  merit  his  bounty  and  protection,  by  contiibiitiji« 
to  the  discovery  of  the  designs  of  his  enemies." 
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'  Aj^iirerlly  so,"  answered  Father  Jeroms,  in  an 
ntciinted  voice.  "  ^lost  unqiiestioaa'jjy  my  infor- 
mation should  stand  at  your  command  ;  that  is,  if  I 
knew  any  thing  the  communication  of  which  could 
be  ofadvantaste  to  yoii." 

"Father  Abbot,"  replied  the  F.n^Iish  knight,  "al- 
thotigb  it  is  rash  to  niake  myself  responsible  for  a 
IS'orili-country  man  in  these  times,  yet  I  own  I  do 
consider  you  as  one  who  has  ever  been  faithfully  sub- 
ject to  the  kin?  of  England,  and  I  willingly  hope 
that  vou  will  stiil  continue  so." 

'■  .And  a  fine  encoin'as;ement  I  have  !"_  said  the 
abbot ;  "  to  be  called  out  of  my  bed  at  midtiight,  in 
this  raw  weather,  to  undergo  the  examination  of  a 
knight,  who  is  tlie  youngest,  perhaps,  of  his  own 
lionourable  rank,  and  who  will  not  teli  me  the  suDJect 
of  the  interrogatories,  but  detains  me  on  this  cold 
pavement,  till,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Celsus, 
the  podagra  which  lurks  in  mv  feet  may  be  driven 
into  iTiy  stomach,  and  then  good-night  to  abbacy  and 
examinations  from  henceforward." 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  the  spirit 
of  the  times  must  teach  thee  patience;  recollect  that 
I  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  this  duty,  and  that  if  an 
insurrection  should  take  place,  the  rebels,  who  are 
sufficiently  displeased  witn  thee  for  acknowledging 
the  English  nujnarch,  would  hang  thee  from  thine 
own  steeple  to  feed  the  crows  ;  or  that,  if  thou  hast 
secured  thy  peace  bv  some  private  compact  with  the 
insurgeiits,  the  English  governor,  who  will  sooner  or 
later  gain  the  advantage,  will  not  fail  to  treat  thee  as 
a  rebel  to  his  sovereign." 

"  It  may  appear  to  vou,  my  noble  son,"  answered 
the  abbot,  obviously  discomposed,  "  that  I  am  hung 
up,  in  this  case,  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which 
you  have  stated  ;  nevertheless,  I  protest  to  vou,  that 
if  any  one  accuses  me  of  conspiring  with  the  rebels 
against  the  King  of  England,  I  am  ready,  provided 
vou  give  me  time  to  swallow  a  potion  recommended 
by  Celsus  in  my  perilous  case,  to  answer  with  the 
most  perfect  sincrity  every  question  which  thou  canst 
put  to  me  upon  that  subject."  So  saving,  he  called 
upon  a  monk  who  had  attended  at  his  levee,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  large  key,  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
The  cup  wb.ich  the  monk  brought,  wasof  such  capa- 
city as  proved  Celsus's  draught  required  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  considerable  quantity,  and  a  strong  sniell 
which  it  spread  through  the  apartment,  accredited 
the  knislit's  suspicion  that  the  medicine  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  what  were  then  termed  distilled  waters,  a 
preparation  known  in  the  monasteries  for  some  time 
before  that  comfortable  secret  had  reached  the  laity 
in  general.  The  abbot,  neither  overawed  by  the 
strength  nor  by  the  quantity  of  the  potion,  took  it  off 
with  what  he  himself  would  have  called  a  feelhig  of 
solace  and  pleasance,  and  his  voice  became  much 
more  coniposed  ;  he  signified  himself  as  comforted 
extraordinarily  by  the  medicine,  and  willing  to  pro- 
ceeil  to  answer  any  questions  which  could  be  put  to 
him  by  his  gallant  young  friend. 

"  At  present,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  are  aware, 
father,  that  strangers  travelling  through  this  country, 
must  be  the  first  objects  of  our  suspicions  and  inqiu- 
ries.  What  is,  for  example,  your  own  opinion  of  the 
youth  termed  Augustine,  the  son,  or  calling  himself 
so,  of  a  person  called  Bertram  the  minstrel,  who  has 
resided  for  some  days  in  your  convent '?" 

The  abbot  heard  the  question  with  eyes  expressive 
of  surprise  at  the  quarter  from  which  it^  came. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  I  think  of  him  as  a  youth 
who,  from  any  thing  I  have  seen,  is  of  that  excellent 
disposition,  both  with  respect  to  loyalty  and  religion, 
which  I  should  have  expected,  were  I  to  judge  from 
the  estimable  person  who  committed  him  to  my 
care." 

Witli  this  the  abbot  bowed  to  the  knight,  as  if  he 
had  conceived  that  this  repartri;  gave  liiin  a  silencing 
iiilvantage  in  any  question  which  could  follow  upon 
that  subiect ;  and  he  was  probablv,  therefore  sur- 
prised when  Sir  Aymer  replied  as  follows  : — 

''  It  is  very  true.  Father  Abbot,  that  I  myself  did 
rtK.xnmend  this  stripling  to  you  as  a  youth  of  a  harm- 
icss  dispositi  m,  and  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  be 
iiuiecesdui;'  lO  exercise  the  strict  vigilance  extended 


toothers  in  similar  circumstances;  but  the  evidtnne 
which  seemed  to  me  to  vouch  for  this  young  man's 
innocence,  has  not  appeared  so  satisfactory  to  my 
superior  and  commander  ;  and  it  is  by  his  orders  thar 
I  now  make  farther  inquiries  of  you.  You  must  think 
thev  are  of  consequence,  since  we  again  trouble  you, 
and  at  so  unwonted  an  hour." 

"  I  can  only  protest  by  mv  order,  and  by  the  veil  of 
Saint  Bride,"  replied  the  abbot,  the  spirit  of  Celsus 
appearing  to  fail  his  pupil,  "  ihat  whatever  evil  may 
be  in  this  matter,  is  totally  unknown  to  me — nor  could 
it  he  extorted  from  me  by  racks  or  implements  of  tor- 
ture. Whatever  signs  of  disliDvaliy  n\ay  have  been 
evinced  by  this  young  man,  I  have  witnessed  none  of 
them,  although  I  have  been  strictly  attentive  to  his 
behaviour." 

"In  what  respect?"  said  the  knight — "and  what 
is  the  result  of  your  observation  ?" 

"My  answer,"  said  the  abbot  of  Saint  Bride,  "shall 
he  sincere  and  downright.  The  youth  cond.iscended 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  gold  crowns, 
not  bv  any  means  to  repay  the  hospitality  of  thd 
church  of  Saint  Bride,  but  merely"—;— 

"Nay,  father,"  interrupted  the  knight,  "you  may 
cut  that  short,  since  the  governor  and  I  well  uniler- 
stand  the  terms  upon  which  the  monks  of  Saint  Brido 
exercise  their  hospitahly.  In  what  manner,  it  is  more 
necessary  to  ask,  was  it  received  by  this  boy  7" 

"With  the  utmost  gentleness  and  moderation,  no- 
ble sir,"  answered  the  abbot ;  "indeed,  it  appeared  to. 
me,  at  first,  that  he  miiiht  be  a  troublesome  guest, 
since  the  amount  of  his  benevolence  to  the  convent 
was  such  as  to  encourage,  and,  in  some  degree,  to 
authorize,  his  demanding  accommodation  of  a  kind 
superior  to  what  we  had  to  bestow." 

"In  which  case,"  said  St  .Aymer,  "you  would 
have  had  the  discomfort  of  returning  some  part  of 
the  money  you  had  );eceived  7" 

"That,"  "replied  the  abbot,  "would  have  been  a 
mode  of  settlement  contrary  to  our  vows.  What  is 
paid  to  the  treasury  of  Saint  Bridget  cannot,  agreea- 
bly to  our  nile,  be  on  any  account  restored.  But, 
noble  knight,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this ;  a  cntst 
of  white  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk  were  diet  suf- 
ficient to  nourish  this  poor  youth  fir  a  day,  and  if 
was  my  own  anxiety  for  his  health  that  dictated  tha 
furnishing  of  his  cell  with  a  softer  bed  and  coverlet 
than  are  quite  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  order." 
"Now  hearken  to  what  I  say,  Sir  Abbot,  and  an- 
swer me  truly,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence— "  What 
communication  has  this  youth  held  with  the  inmates 
of  your  convent,  or  with  those  laeyond  your  house? 
Search  vour  memory  concerning  this,  and  let  me 
have  a  distinct  answer,  for  your  guest's  safety  and 
your  own  depend  upon  it." 

"As  1  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  the  abbot,  "I 
have  observed  nothing  which  could  give  ground  for 
your  worship's  suspicions.  The  boy  Augustine,  un- 
li|.:e  those  whom  I  have  observed  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  world,  showed  a  marked  prefereiice 
to  the  company  of  such  sisters  as  the  house  of  Saint 
Bride  contains,  rather  than  for  that  of  the  monks, 
my  brethren,  although  there  are  among  them  plea- 
sant and  conv(;rsable  men." 

"  Scandal,"  said  the  young  knight,  "might  find  a 
reason  for  thai  preference." 

"Not  in  the  case  of  the  sisters  of  Saint  BriJget," 
said  the  abbot,  "  most  of  whom  have  been  either 
sorely  misused  by  time,  or  thinr  comeliness  destroyed 
by  some  mishap  previously  to  their  being  received 
into  the  seclusion  of  the  hoMse." 

This  ohserviition  the  good  father  made  with  some 
internal  movement  of  mirih,  which  was  apparently 
excited  at  the  idea  of  the  sisterhood  of  Saint  Bridget 
becoming  attractive  to  any  one  by  dint  of  their  per- 
sonal beauty,  in  which,  as  it  happened,  they  were  all 
notably,  and.  almost  ludicrously,  deficient.  The 
English  knight,  to  whom  the  sisterhood  were  well 
known,  felt  also  inclined  to  smile  at  this  conversation. 
"I  acquit,"  he  said,  "the  pious  sist(;rhood  of 
charming,  otherwise  than  by  their  kind  wishes,  and 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  stranger." 

"  Sister  Beatrice,"  continued  the  father,  resuming 
his  gravity,  "  is  indeed  blessed  with  a  winning  gift  of 
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nakinii  comfits  and  syllabub?;  but,  on  minute  in-  i 
«liiiry,  i  do  not  find  that  the  youth  has  tasted  anv  of 
them.  Neither  is  sister  Ursula  so  haid-favoured  by  | 
nature,  as  from  the  efibcts  of  an  accident  ;  but  your 
honour  knows  that  when  a  woman  is  ugly,  the  men 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  cause  of  her 
hard  favour.  I  will  go,  with  your  leave,  and  see  in 
what  state  the  youth  now  is,  and  summon  him  be- 
fore you." 

"I  rt^juest  yon  to  do  so,  father,  for  the  affair  is  in- 
etant :  and  I  earnestly  advise  yon  to  watcti,  in  the 
closest  manner,  this  Augustine's  behaviour:  you  can- 
not be  too  particular.  I  will  wait  your  return,  and 
either  carry  the  boy  to  the  castle,  or  leave  him  here, 
as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require." 

The  abbot  bowed,  promised  his  utmost  exertions, 
and  hobbled  out  of  the  room  to  wait  on  the  youth 
Aug>isline  in  his  cell,  anxious  to  favour,  if  possible, 
the  wishes  ef  De  Valence,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
rendered  by  circumstances  his  military  patron. 

He  remained  Ions:  absent,  and  Sir  Aymer  began 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  delay  was  suspicious,  vvlien 
the  abbot  returned  wdth  perplexity  and  discomposure 
in  his  countenance. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  your  worship 
waiting,"  said  Jerome,  with  much  anxiety;  "but  I 
have  myself  been  detained  and  vexed  by  unnecessary 
formalities  and  scruples  on  the  part  of  this  peevish 
boy.  In  the  first  place,  hearing  my  foot  approaching 
his  bedroom,  my  youth,  instead  of  undoing  the  door, 
which  would  have  been  but  proper  respect  to  my 
place,  on  the  contrary  draws  a  strong  bolt  on  the 
inside ;  and  this  fastening,  forsooth,  has  been  placed 
on  his  chamber  by  Ursula's  command,  that  his  sliim- 
bers  uiight  be  suitably  respected.  I  intima'ed  to  him 
as  I  best  could,  that  he  must  attend  you  without  de- 
lay, and  prepare  to  accompany  you  to  the  Castle  of 
Douglas;  but  he  would  not  answer  a  single  word, 
save  recommending  to  me  patience,  to  which  I  was 
fain  to  have  recourse,  as  well  as  your  archer,  whom 
I  found  standing  sentinel  before  the  door  of  the  cell, 
and  contenting  himself  with  the  assurance  of  the 
sisters  that  there  was  no  other  passage  by  which  Au- 
gustine could  make  his  escape.  At  length  the  door 
opens,  and  my  young  master  presents  himself  fully 
arrayed  for  hie  journey.  The  truth  is,  I  think  some 
fresh  attack  of  his  malady  has  affected  the  youth  ; 
he  may  p^ihaps  be  disturbed  with  some  touch  of 
h\T)ochondria,  or  black  choler,  a  species  of  dotage  of 
the  mind  which  is  sometimes  found  concomitant 
with  and  symptomatic  of  this  disorder;  but  he  is  at 
present  composed,  and  if  your  worship  chooses  to 
see  him,  he  is  at  your  command." 

"Call  him  hither,"  said  the  knight.  And  a  consi- 
derable space  of  time  again  elapsed  ere  the  eloquence 
of  the  abbot,  half  chiding  and  half  sooihing,  pre- 
vailed on  the  lady,  in  her  adopted  character,  to  ap- 
proach the  parlour,  in  which  at  last  she  made  her 
appearance,  with  a  countenance  on  which  the  marks 
of  tears  niight  still  be  discovered,  and  a  pettish  sul- 
lenness,  like  that  of  a  boy,  or,  with  reverence,  that 
of  a  girl,  who  is  determined  upon  taking  her  own 
way  in  any  matter,  and  equally  resolved  to  give  no 
reason  for  her  doing  so.  Her  hurried  levee  had  not 
prevented  her  attending  closely  to  all  the  muffiings 
and  disguisings  by  which  her  pilgrim's  dress  «-as 
arranged,  so  as  to  alter  her  appearance,  and  efTectu- 
ally  disguise  her  sex.  But  as  civility  prevented  her 
wearing  her  large  slouched  hat,  she  necessarily  ex- 
posed her  counTenance  more  than  in  the  open  air; 
and  though  the  knight  beheld  a  most  lovely  set  of 
features,  yet  they  were  not  such  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  character  sue  had  adopted,  and  which  she 
Jiad  resolved  upon  maintaining  to  the  last.  She  had, 
accordingly,  mustered  up  a  degree  of  coura^'e  which 
was  not  natural  to  her,  and  which  she  perhaps  sup- 
ported by  hopes  which  her  situation  hardly  admitted. 
So  soon  as  she  found  herself  in  the  same  apartment 
with  De  Valence,  she  assumed  a  style  of  manners, 
bolder  and  more  determined  than  siie  had  hitherto 
displayed. 

"Your  worship,"  she  said,  addressing  him  even 
before  he  spoke,  "is  a  knight  of  Enalaiid,  and  pos- 
stised,  doubtless,  of  the  virtues  which  become  that 


noble  station.  I  am  an  unfortunate  lad,  obliged,  by 
rjasons  which  1  am  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
secret,  to  travel  in  a  dangerous  country,  where  1  am 
suspected,  without  any  just  cause,  of  becoming  acces- 
sory to  plots  and  conspiracies  which  are  contrary  to 
my  own  interest,  and  which  mv  very  soul  abhors; 
and  which  I  might  safely  abjure,  by  imprecating  upon 
myself  all  the  curses  of  our  religion,  and  renouncing 
all  its  promises,  il"  I  were  accessory  to  such  designs, 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Nevertheless,  you,  who 
will  not  believe  my  solemn  protestations,  are  ab9Ul  to 
proceed  against  me  as  a  guilty  person,  and  in  so 
doing  I  must  warn  you.  Sir  Knight,  that  you  wtU 
commit  a  great  and  cruel  injustice." 

"I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that,"  said  the  knight, 
"by  referring  the  duty  to  Sir  .John  de  Walton,  the 
governor,  who  will  decide  what  is  to  be  done  ;  in  this 
case,  my  only  duty  will  be  to  place  you  in  his  hands 
at  Douglas  Castle." 

"3Iust  you  do  this?"  said  Augustine. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  knight,  "orbeans.verable 
for  neglecting  my  duty." 

"  But  if  I  become  bound  to  answer  your  loss  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  a  large  tract  of  land" 

'"No  treasure,  no  land, — supposing  such  at  your 
disposal,"  answered  the  knight,  "can  atone  for  dis- 
grace ;  and  besides,  boy,  how  snould  I  trust  to  your 
warrant,  were  my  avarice  such  as  would  induce  me 
to  listen  to  such  proposals?" 

"I  must  then  prepare  to  attend  you  instantly  to 
the  Castle  of  Douglas  and  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
de  WaJton  ?"  replied  Augustine. 

"Young  man,"  answered  De  Valence,  "there  is 
no  remedy,  since,  if  you  delay  me  longer,  I  must 
carry  vou  thither  by  force." 

"  Wliat  will  be  the  consequence  to  my  father?" 
said  the  youth. 

"That,"  replied  the  knight,  "will  depend  exactly 
on  the  nature  of  your  confession  and  his ;  something 
you  both  have  to  sav,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of 
the  letter  Sir  John  de  Walton  conveyed  to  you  ;  and  1 
assure  you,  you  were  better  to  speak  il  out  at  once 
than  to  risk  the  consequences  of  more  delay.  I  can 
admit  of  no  more  trifling;  and,  believe  me,  that  your 
fate  vvill  be  entirely  ruled  by  your  own  frankness  and 
candour." 

"I  must  prepare,  then,  to  travel  at  your  com- 
mand," said  the  youth.  "  But  this  cruel  disease  stiii 
hangs  around  me.  and  Abbot  Jerome,  whose  leech- 
craft  is  famous,  will  himself  assure  you  that  I  can- 
not travel  without  danger  of  my  life;  and  that  while 
I  was  residing  in  this  convent,  I  declined  every  op- 
portunity of  exercise  which  was  ofTered  me  by  the 
kindness  of  the  garrison  at  Hazelside,  lest  I  might  by 
mishap  bring  the  contagion  among  vour  men." 

"The  youth  says  right,"  said' the  Abbot ;  "tho 
archers  and  rnen-at-arms  have  more  than  once  sent 
to  invite  this  lad  to  join  in  some  of  their  military 
games,  or  to  amuse  them,  perhaps,  with  some  of  his 
minstrelsey  ;  but  he  has  umformlv  declined  doing  so  j 
and,  according  to  my  belief,  it  is  the  effects  of  this 
disorder  which  have  prevented  his  accepting  an  in- 
dulgence so  natural  to  his  age,  and  in  so  dull  a  place 
as  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride  must  needs  seem  to  a 
youth  bred  up  in  the  world." 

"Do  you  then  hold,  reverend  father,"  said  Sir  Ay- 
mer, "  that  there  is  real  danger  in  carrying  this  youth 
to  the  castle  to-night,  as  ]  proposed  ?" 

"I  conceive  such  danger,"  replied  tlit  4.bbot,  "to 
exist,  not  only  as  it  may  occasion  the  relapse  of  the 
poor  youth  hirnself,  but  as  particularly  likely,  no  pn'- 
parations  having  bten  made,  to  introduce  the  infec- 
tion among  your  honourable  garrison  for  it  is  in 
these  relapses,  more  than  in  the  first  violence  of  tlie 
malady,  that  it  has  been  founil  most  contagious." 

"Then,"  said  the  knight,  "you  must  be  content, 
my  friend,  to  give  a  sliare  of  your  room  to  an  archer, 
by  way  of  sentinel." 

"I  cannot  object,"  said  Augustine,  *  provided  my 
unfortunate  vicinity  does  not  endanger  the  health  ol 
the  poor  soldier." 

"He  vr\]]  be  as  ready  to  do  his  duty,"  said  the  ab- 
bot, "  \vithout  the  door  of  the  apartment  as  within 
it ;  and  if  the  youth  should  sleep  soundly,  vvhich  tht 
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presence  of  a  cniard  in  his  chamber  might  prevent, 
he  is  t!ie  more  likely  to  answer  your  purpose  on  the 
morrow.'" 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  Sir  Aymer ;  "  so  you  are  sure 
that  you  do  not  minister  any  facility  of  escape." 

"The  apartment,"  said  the  monk,  "hath  no  other 
entrance  than  that  which  is  guarded  by  the  archer, 
but  to  content  you  I  shall  secure  the  door  in  your 
presence." 

"So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence;  "this 
done,  I  myself  will  lie  down  without  doffing  my 
inail-shirt,  and  snatch  a  sleep  till  the  ruddy  dawn 
calls  me  again  to  duty,  when  you,  Augustine,  will 
hold  yourself  ready  to  attend  me  to  oiu"  Castle  of 
Douglas." 

The  bells  of  the  convent  summoned  the  inhabit- 
ants and  inmates  of  Saint  Bride  to  morning  prayers 
at  the  first  peep  of  day.  When  this  duty  was  over, 
the  Imight  demanded  his  prisoner.  The  abbot  mar- 
shalled him  to  the  door  of  Augustine's  chamber. 
The  sentinel  who  was  stationed  there,  armed  with  a 
brown-bilI,or  species  of  partisan,  reported  that  he  had 
heard  no  motion  in  the  apartment  during  the  whole 
night.  The  abbot  tapped  at  the  door,  but  received 
no  answer.  He  knocked  again  louder,  but  the 
silence  was  imbrokcn  froin  within. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  said  the  reverend  ruler  of  the 
convent  of  Saint  Bride;  "  my  young  patient  has  cer- 
tainly fallen  into  a  syncope  or  swoon  !" 

"I  wish.  Father  .-ibbot,"  said  the  knight,  "that  he 
may  not  have  made  his  escape  instead,  an  accident 
which  both  you  and  I  may  be  required  to  answer, 
since,  according  to  our  strict  duty,  we  ought  to  have 
kept  sight  of  him,  and  detained  him  in  close  custody 
until  daybreak." 

"I  trust  your  worship,"  said  the  abbot,  "only  an- 
ticipates a  misfortune  which  I  cannot  think  possible." 

"  We  shall  speedily  see,"  said  the  knight ;  and  rais- 
ing his  voice,  he  called  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  with- 
in, "  Bring  crow-bars  and  levers,  and  burst  me  that 
door  into  splinters  without  an  iiistant's  delay!" 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  stern  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  soon  brought  around  him  the 
brethren  of  the  house,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  of 
his  OA n  party,  who  were  already  busy  in  caparison- 
ing their  horses.  The  displeasure  of  the  young  knight 
was  manifested  by  his  flushed  features,  an  I  the  ab- 
rupt manner  in  which  he  again  repeated  his  com- 
mands fir  breaking  open  the  door.  This  was  speedily 
performed,  though  it  required  the  application  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  as  the  shattered  remains  fell 
crashing  into  the  apartment,  De  Valence  sprung, 
and  the  abbot  hobbled,  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner, 
which,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  worst  suspicions, 
thev  found  empty. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Where  is  he  ?    Has  the  deep  earth  swallow'd  Iiim'! 

Or  liath  he  melted  hke  some  airy  phantom 

Tliat  shuns  tlie  approacli  of  morn  and  the  young  sun? 

Or  hath  he  wrapt  hini  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 

And  pass'd  beyond  the  rircuit  of  tlie  sifht 

Willi  thinfTS  of  the  nig^lit's  shadows  T—Ayionymous. 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth,  whose  disguise 
and  whose  fate  have,  we  hope,  inclined  our  readers  to 
take  some  interest  in  him,  will  require  some  explana- 
tion ere  we  proceed  with  the  other  personages  of  the 
story,  and  we  shall  set  about  giving  it  accordinuly. 

When  -Augustine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for  the 
second  time  on  the  preceding  evening,  both  the  monk 
and  the  young  Knight  of  Valence  had  seen  the  key 
turned  upon  him,  and  had  heard  him  secure  the  door 
in  the  inside  with  the  bolt  which  had  been  put  on  at 
Iris  request  by  sister  Ursula,  in  whose  atleetiuns  the 
/outh  of  Aiigustine,  his  e.xtreme  handsomeness,  and, 
above  all,  his  indisposition  of  body  and  his  mclanclioly 
of  minil.  had  gained  him  considerable  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered  his 
apar'meiit,  he  vyas  greeted  in  a  whisper  by  the  sister, 
who.  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  had  contrived 
*o  slip  into  the  cell,  and  having  tappiced  herself  be- 
)und  the  little  bed,  came  out,  with  great  appearance 
«f  'M.IV.  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth.    The  number 


of  little  attentions,  the  disposal  of  holly  boughs,  and 
such  other  evergreens  as  the  season  permitted,  showed 
the  anxiety  of  the  holy  sisters  to  decorate  the  cham- 
ber of  their  guest,  and  the  greetings  of  sister  Ursula 
e.xpresscd  the  same  friendly  interest,  at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  she  was  already  in  some  degree  in 
possession  of  the  stranger's  mystery. 

As  Augustine  and  the  holy  sfster  were  busied  in  ex- 
change of  confidence,  the  extraordinary  difierence 
between  their  countenances  and  their  persons  must 
have  struck  any  one  \yho  might  have  been  accident- 
ally a  witness  of  tiieir  interview.  The  dark  lulgrim'a 
robe  of  the  disguised  female,  was  not  a  stronger  con- 
trast to  the  white  woollen  garment  worn  by  the  vota- 
ress of  Saint  Bride,  than  the  visaj;e  of  the  nun,  seamed 
with  many  a  ghastly  scar,  and  the  light  of  one  of  her 
eyes  extinguished  for  ever,  causing  it  to  roll  a  sight- 
less luminaiy  in  her  head,  was  to  the  beautiiu!  coun- 
tenance of  .Augustine,  now  bent  with  a  confidential, 
and  even  affectionate  look,  upon  the  extraordinary 
features  of  her  companion. 

"You  know,"  said  the  supposed  Augiisline,  "the 
principal  part  of  my  story  ;  can  you,  or  will  you,lend 
me  your  assistance?  If  not,  my  dearest  sister,  you 
must  consent  to  witness  my  death,  rather  than  my 
shame.  Yes,  sister  Ursula,  I  will  not  be  pointed  at 
by  the  finger  of  scorn,  as  the  thoughtless  maiden  who 
sacrificed  so  much  for  a  young  man,  of  whose  attach- 
ment she  was  noi  so  well  assured  as  she  ought  to 
have  been.  I  will  not  be  dragged  before  De  Walton, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  compelled,  by  threats  of  tor- 
ture, to  declare  myself  the  female  in  honour  of  whom 
he  holds  the  Dangerous  Castle.  No  doubt,  he  might 
be  ghid  to  give  liis  hand  in  wedlock  to  a  damsel 
whose  dowry  is  so  ample;  but  who  can  tell  whether 
he  will  re';card  me  with  that  respect  which  every  wo- 
man would  wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that  bold- 
ness of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  even  though  its 
conseciuences  nave  been  in  his  own  favour?" 

"Nay,  my  darling  daugliler,"  answered  the  nun. 
"  comfort  yourself;  for  in  ail  I  can  aid  you,  be  assured 
I  will.  My^ieans  are  somewhat  more  than  my  pre- 
sent situation  may  express,  and,  be  assured,  they 
shall  be  tried  to  the  uttermost.  Methinks  I  still  hear 
that  lay  which  you  sung  to  the  other  sisters  and  my- 
self, altliough  r  alone,  touched  by  feelings  kindred  to 
yours,  had  the  address  to  comprehend  that  it  told 
your  own  tale." 

"  I  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  sf)eaking  be- 
neath her  breath,  "howl  had  llie  boldness  to  sing 
i'l  your  ears  the  lay,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  history 
of  my  disgrace." 

"  Alas  !  that  you  will  say  so,"  returned  the  nun ; 
"  there  was  not  a  word  but  what  resembled  those 
tales  of  love  and  of  high-spirited  daring  which  the 
best  minstrels  jove  to  celebrate,  and  the  noblest 
knights  and  maidens  weep  at  once  and  smile  to  hear. 
The  Lady  .Augusta  of  Berkely,  a  great  heiress  accord- 
ing to  the  world,  both  in  land  and  movable  goods, 
becomes  the  King's  ward  by  the  death  of  her  pa- 
rents; and  thus  is  on  tlic  point  of  being  iiiven  away 
in  marr'age  to  a  minion  of  the  King  of  England, 
whom  in  these  Scottish  valleys,  we  scruple  not  to 
call  a  peremptory  tyrant." 

"  I  must  not  say  so.  my  sister,"  said  the  pilgrim  ; 
"and  yet,  true  it  is,  that  the  cousin  of  the  obscure 
parasite  Gaviston,  on  whom  the  king  wished  to  con- 
fer my  poor  hand,  was  neither  by  birth,  merit,  nor 
circumstance,  worthy  of  such  an  alliance.  I\Iean 
time  I  heard  of  the  fame  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  and 
I  heard  of  it  not  with  the  less  interest  that  his  featg 
of  chivalry  were  said  to  adoi;n  a  knight,  who,  rich  in 
everything  el.«e,  was  poor  in  worldly  goods,  and  in 
the  smiles'of  fortune.  1  saw  this  Sir  .(ohn  de  Walton, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  a  thought,  which  had  already 
intruded  itself  on  my  imagination,  became,  alter  this 
interview,  by  frequent  recurrence,  more  familiar,  and 
more  welc'ime  to  me.  Methought  that  the  daughtei 
of  a  powerful  English  family,  if  she  could  give  away 
with  her  hand  siich  wealth  as  the  world  spok3  of, 
would  more  justly  and  honourably  bestow  it  in  reme- 
dying the  errors  of  fortune  in  regard  to  i  gallant 
knight  like  De  Walton,  than  in  patching  thr- revenues 
of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  only  merit  was  21 
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beinj,'  the  kinsmsn  of  a  man  wlio  was  vcrv  generally 
detested  by  the  whole  kiiigiloni  of"  Eiislancf,  excepting 
the  infntiiateii  iiioiiarcli  himself." 

"  Nobly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nun ; 
"What  more  worthy  of  a  noble  heart,  possessing 
riches,  beauty,  birth,  and  rank,  tlian  to  confer  them 
all  upon  indigent  and  chivalrous  merit  ? 

"Such,  dearest  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied 
Augustine;  "but  I  have,  perhaps,  scarce  sufRcientlv 
explained  the  manner  in  which  I  meant  to  procceJ. 
By  the  advice  of  a  minstrel  of  our  house,  the  same 
wiio  is  now  prisoner  at  Douglas,  I  caused  exhibit  a 
large  feast  upon  Cliristmas  eve,  and  sent  mvitations 
abroad  to  the  young  kniglits  of  noble  name,  who  were 
known  to  spend  their  leisure  in  quest  of  arms  and  ad- 
ventures. When  the  tables  were  drawn,  and  the  feast 
concluded,  Bertram,  as  had  been  before  devised,  was 
called  upon  to  take  his  harp.  He  sung,  receiving 
from  all  who  were  present  the  attention  due  to  a 
minstrel  of  so  much  fame.  The  theme  which  he 
chose,  was  the  frequent  capture  of  this  Douglas  Cas- 
tle, or,  as  the  poet  termed  it.  Castle  Dangerous. 
'  Where  are  the  champions  of  the  renowned  Edward 
the  First,'  said  the  .minstrel,  '  when  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land cannot  furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  suffi- 
ciently expert  in  the  wars,  to  defend  a  miserable 
hamlet  of  the  North  against  the  Scottish  rebels  who 
have  vowed  to  retake  it  over  our  soldiers'  heads  ere 
the  year  rolls  to  an  end  7  Where  are  the  noble  ladies, 
whose  smiles  used  to  give  countenance  to  the  Knights 
of  Saint  George's  Cross?  Alas!  the  spirit  of  love 
and  of  chivalry  is  alike  dead  amongst  us — our  knights 
are  limited  to  petty  enterprises — and  our  noblest 
heiresses  are  given  as  prizes  to  strangers,  as  if  their 
own  Munlry  had  no  one  to  deserve  them.' — Here 
stopt  the  harp;  and  I  shame  to  say,  that  I  myself, 
as  if  moved  to  enthusiasin  by  the  song  of  the  min- 
strel, arose,  and  taking  from  my  neck  the  chain  of 
gold  which  supported  a  crucifix  of  special  sanctity,  I 
mads  my  vow,  always  under  the  King's  permission, 
that  I  would  give  my  hand,  and  the  inheritanceof  my 
fathers,  to  the  good  knight,  being  of  noble  birth  and 
lineage,  who  should  keep  the  Castle  of  Douglas  in  the 
King  of  England's  name,  for  a  year  and  a  day.  1  sat 
down,  my  dearest  sister,  deafened  with  the  jubilee  in 
which  my  guests  expressed  their  applause  of-my  sup- 
posed patriotism.  Yet  some  degree  of  pause  look 
place  amidst  the  young  knights,  who  might  reason- 
ably have  been  supposed  ready  to  embrace  this  offer, 
allhoush  at  the  ri.sk  of  being  encumbered  with 
Augusta  of  Berkely." 

'  Shame  on  the  man,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "who 
should  tliink  so  !  Put  your  beauty  alone,  my  dearest, 
into  consideration,  and  a  true  knight  ought  to  have 
embraced  the  danirers  of  twenty  Castles  of  Douglas, 
rather  than  let  such  an  invaluable  opportunity  of 
gaining  your  favour  be  lost." 

"It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,"  said 
tlie  pilgrim ;  "  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  king's 
favour  might  be  lost  by  those  who  seemed  too  anxious 
to  thwart  his  royal  purpose  upon  his  ward's  hand. 
At  any  rate,  greatly  to  my  joy,  the  only  person  who 
availed  himself  of  the  offer  I  had  made,  was  Sir  John 
de  Walton  ;  and  as  his  acceptance  of  it  was  guarded 
by  a  clause,  saving  and  reserving  the  king's  approba- 
tion, I  hope  he  has  not  suffered  any  diminution  of 
Edward's  favour." 

"Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young 
lady,"  replied  the  nun,  "  that  there  is  no  fear  of  thy 

fenerous  devotion  hurting  thy  lover  with  the  King  of 
Ingland.  Something  we  hear  concerning  worldly 
passages,  even  in  this  remote  nook  of  Saint  Bride's 
cloister;  and  the  report  goes  among  the  English  sol- 
diers that  their  king  was  indeed  offended  at  your  put- 
ting your  will  in  opposition  to  his  own  ;  vet.  on  the 
other  hand,  this  preferred  lover.  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
was  a  man  of  such  extensive  fame,  and  your  offer 
was  so  much  in  the  character  of  better  but  not  for- 
gotten times,  that  even  a  king  couKI  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  and  stubborn  war  deprive  an  errant 
cavalier  of  his  bride,  if  she  should  be  duly  won  by  his 
sword  and  lance." 

"  Ah  !  dearest  sister  Ursula  !"  sighed  the  disguised 
pilgrim,  "but,  on  the  other  band,  how  much  time 
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must  pass  by  in  the  siege,  by  dofe.ating  wh!(;h  that 
suit  must  needs  be  advanced?  While  I  sat  in  my 
lonely;  castle,  tidings  after  tidings  came  to  astound 
me  with  the  numerous,  or  rather  the  constant  dan- 
gers, with  which  my  lover  was  surrounded,  until  at 
length,  in  a  moment  I  think  of  niadness,  I  resolved 
to  set  out  in  this  masculine  disguise ;  and  having 
myself  with  my  own  eyes  seen  in  what  situation  I 
had  placed  my  knight,  I  determined  to  t^ke  such 
measures  in  respect  to  shortening  the  term  of  his 
trial,  or  otherwise,  as  a  sight  of  Douglas  Castle,  and 
—why  should  I  deny  it?— of  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
might  suggest.  Perhaps  you,  my  dearest  sister,  may 
not  so  well  understand  my  being  teujpted  into  flinch- 
ing from  the  resolution  which  I  naxi  laid  down  for  my 
own  honour,  and  that  of  my  lover;  but  consider,  that 
my  resolution  was  the  consequence  of  a  moment  of 
excitation,  and  that  th?  course  which  I  adopted  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  long,  wasting,  sickening  state  of 
uncertainty,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  weaken  the 
nerves  which  were  once  higlily  strung  with  love  of 
my  country,  as  I  thought;  but  in  reality,  alas!  with 
f9nd  and  anxious  feehngs  of  a  more  seliish  descrip- 
tion." 

"Alas  !"  said  sister  Ursula,  evincipg  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  interest  and  compassion,  "am  I  the 
person,  dearest  child,  whom  you  suspect  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  distresses  which  are  the  fruit  of  true  love? 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  air  which  is  breathed  within 
these  walls  has  the  property,  upon  the  female  heart, 
of  such  marvellous  fountains  as  they  say  change  into 
stone  the  substances  which  are  immersed  into  their 
waters  ?  Hear  my  tale,  and  judge  if  it  can  be  thus 
with  one  who  possesses  my  causes  of  giief.  And  do 
not  fear  for  loss  of  time  ;  we  must  let  our  neighbours 
at  Hazelside  be  settled  for  the  evening,  ere  1  furnish 
you  with  the  means  of  escape;  and  you  must  have  a, 
trusty  guide,  for  whose  fidelity  1  will  be  resfjonsible, 
to  direct  your  path  through  these  woods,  and  protect 
you  in  case  of  any  danger,  too  likely  to  occur  in  these 
troublesome  times.  It  will  thus  be  nigh  an  hour  ere 
you  depart ;  and  .sure  I  am  that  in  no  manner  can 
you  spend  the  time  better  than  ia  listening  to  dis- 
tresses too  similar  to  your  own,  and  flowing  from 
the  source  of  disapp  linted  affection  which  you  must 
needs  sympathize  with." 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  prevent 
her  being  in  some  degree  affected  almost  ludicrously 
with  the  singular  contrast  between  the  hideous  coun- 
tenance of  this  victim  of  the  tender  passion,  and  the 
cause  to  which  she  imputed  her  sorrows  ;  but  it  was 
not  a  moment  for  giving  way  to  a  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, which  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive  to  the  sister  of  Saint  Bride,  v^hose  good- 
will she  had  so  many  reasons  to  conciliate.  She 
readily,  therefore,  succeeded  in  preparing  herself  to 
listen  to  the  votary  with  an  appearance  of  sympathy, 
which  might  reward  that  which  she  had  herself 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  sister  Ursula;  while  the 
unfortunate  recluse,  with  an  agitation  which  made 
her  ugliness  still  more  conspicuous,  narrated,  nearly 
in  a  whisper,  the  following  circumstances  : — 

"My  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  w-as 
called  sister  Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a  votaress  within 
these  walls.  My  father  was  a  noble  Norman,  who, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  sought  and  found  for- 
tune at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  He  was 
endowed  with  the  sheriftdom  of  this  county,  and 
iVIaurice  de  Hattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was  numbered 
among  the  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of  Scot- 
land. Wherefore  should  I  deny  it,  that  the  daughter 
of  this  baron,  then  called  Jlargaret  de  Hautlieu,  was 
also  distinguished  among  the  great  and  fair  of  the 
land?  It  can  be  no  censurable  vanity  which  pro- 
vokes me  to  speak  the  truth,  and  unless  I  lell  it  my- 
self you  could  hardly  suspect  what  a  resemblance  1 
once  bore  even  to  the  lovely  Lady  Augusta  YBeikely. 
.About  this  time  broke  out  those  unfortunate  feuds  ol 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  which  have  been  so  long  the  curse 
of  this  country.  My  father,  determined  in  his  choice 
of  party  by  the  arguments  of  his  wealthy  kinsmen 
at  the  court  of  Edward,  embraced  with  passion  the 
faction  of  the  English  interest,  and  became  >i;e  of 
the  keenest  partisans,  at  first  of  John  Bahol,  and 
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afterwards  of  the  English  monarch.  None  among 
the  Anglocised-Scottish,  as  his  parly  was  called, 
Vvcrc  so  zealous  as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one 
was  more  detested  by  his  countrymen  who  followed 
the  national  standard  of  Saini  Andrew  and  the 
patriot  Wallace.  Among  those  soldiers  of  the  soil, 
Malcolm  PMeming  of  Biggar  was  one  of  the  most 
distinsLiished  by  his  noBle  birth,  his  high  acquire- 
ments, and  his  fame  in  chivalry.  I  saw  him  ;  and 
the  ghastly  spectre  who  now  addresses  you  must 
not  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  she  loved,  and  was  be- 
loved by,  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  Scotland. 
Our  attachment  was  discovered  to  my  father  almost 
ere  we  had  owned  it  to  each  other,  and  he  was  furi- 
ous both  against  my  lover  and  myself;  he  placed 
me  under  the  charge  of  a  religious  woman  of  this 
rule,  and  I  was  immured  within  the  house  of  Saint 
Bride,  where  my  father  shamed  not  to  announce  he 
would  cause  me  to  take  the  veil  by  furce,  unless  I 
Bgreed  to  wed  a  youth  bred  at  the  English  court,  his 
nephew;  and,  as  Heaven  had  cranted  him  no  son, 
the  heir,  as  he  had  resolved,  of  the  house  of  Hautlieu. 
I  was  not  long  in  making  my  election.  I  protested 
that  death  should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  any 
other  husband  excepting  Malcolm  Fleming;.  Neither 
was  my  lover  less  faithful ;  he  found  means  to  com- 
municate to  me  a  particular  night  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  attempt  to  storm  the  nunnery  of  Saint 
Bride,  and  carry  me  from  hence  to  ireedom  and  the 
greenwood,  of  which  Wallace  was  generally  called 
the  king.  In  an  e'>il  hour — an  hour,  I  think,  of  infa- 
tuation and  witchery — I  suffered  the  abbess  to  whee- 
dle the  secret  out  of  me,  which  I  might  have  been 
sensible  would  appear  more  horribly  tiagiiious  to  her 
than  to  any  other  woman  that  breathed;  but  I  had 
not  taken  the  vows,  and  I  thought  Wallace  and  Fle- 
ming had  the  same  charms  for  every  body  as  for  me, 
and  the  artful  woman  gave  me  reason  to  believe  that 
her  loyalty  to  Bruce  was  without  a  flaw  of  suspicion, 
and  she  took  part  in  a  plot,  of  which  my  freedom 
was  the  object.  The  abbess  engaged  to  have  the 
Englisli  guards  removed  to  a  distance,  and  in  ap- 
pearance the  troops  were  witiidrawn.  Accordingly, 
m  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  window  of 
my  cell,  which  was  two  stories  from  the  ground, 
was  opened  without  noise  ;  and  never  were  my  eyes 
more  gladdened  than,  as  ready  disguised  and  arrayed 
for  flight,  even  in  a  horseman's  dress,  like  yourself, 
fairest  Lady  Augusta,  I  saw  Malcolm  Fleming  spring 
into  the  apartment.  He  rushed  towards  me  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  my  father  with  ten  of  his  strongest 
men  filled  the  rooin,  and  criwi  their  war-cry  of  Ba- 
liol.  Blows  were  instantly  dealt  on  every  side.  A 
form  like  a  giant,  however,  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  and  distinguished  himselt",  even  to  my 
half-giddy  eye,  by  the  ease  with  which  he  bore  down 
and  dispersed  those  who  fought  against  our  freedom. 
My  father  alone  ofl'ered  an  opposition  which  threat- 
ened to  prove  fatal  to  him ;  for  Wallace,  it  was  said, 
could  foil  any  two  martial  champions  that  ever  drew 
sword.  Brushing  from  hiin  the  armed  men,  as  a 
lady  would  drive  away  with  her  fan  a  swarm  of 
troublesome  flies,  he  secured  me  in  one  arm,  used 
his  01  her  for  our  mutual  protection,  and  I  foimd 
mvssif  in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety  down  the 
ladder  by  which  my  deliverers  had  ascended  from 
without ;— btit  an  evil  fate  awaited  this  attempt. 

"  My  father,  whom  the  Champion  of  Scotl;fn<l  had 
spared  for  my  sake,  or  rather  for  Fleming's,  gained 
by  his  victor's  compassion  and  lenity  a  fearful  advan- 
tage, and  made  a  remorseless  use  of  it.  Having  only 
his  left  hand  to  oppose  to  the  maniac  attetnpts  of  my 
father,  even  the  strength  of  Wallace  could  not  pre- 
vent the  assailant,  with  all  the  energy  of  desperation, 
from  throwing  down  the  ladder,  on  which  his  daugh- 
ter was  perched  like  a  dove  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle. 
The  champion  saw  our  danger,  and  exerting  his  ini- 
mitable strength  and  agility,  cleared  himself  and  me 
from  the  ladder,  and  leaped  free  of  the  moat  of  the 
convent,  into  which  we  must  otherwise  have  been 
precipitated.  7'he  Champion  of  Scotland  was  saved 
in  the  desperate  attempt,  but  I,  \vho  fell  among  a 
heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  I,  the  disobedient  daugh- 
ter, well  nigh  the  apostate  vestal,  waived  only  from  a 


long  bed  of  sickness,  to  find  myself  the  disfigured 
wretch  which  you  now  see  me.  I  then  learned  that 
Malcolm  had  escaped  from  the  fray,  and  «hortly 
after  I  heard,  with  feelings  less  keen  perhaps  than 
they  ought  to  have  been,  tliat  my  father  was  slain  in 
one  of  the  endless  battles  which  took  place  between 
the  contendin.i'  factions.  If  he  had  lived,  I  might 
have  submitted  to  the  completion  of  my  fate;  but 
since  he  was  no  more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pre- 
ferable lot  to  be  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  a  Scottish 
village,  than  an  Abbess  in  this  mii'erable  house  o{ 
Saint  Bride  ;  nor  was  even  that  poor  object  of  ambi- 
tion, on  which  my  father  used  to  expatiate  when 
desirous  of  persuading  me  to  enter  the  monastic 
state,  by  milder  means  than  throwing  me  otf  the 
battlements,  long  open  to  me.  The  old  abbess  died 
of  a  cold  caught  the  evening  of  the  fray;  and  the 
place,  which  might  have  been  kept  open  until  I  was 
capable  of  filling  it,  was  disposed  of  otherwise,  when 
the  English  thought  fit  to  reform,  as  they  termed  it, 
the  discipline  of  the  house;  and,  instead  of  electing  a 
new  abbess,  sent  hither  two  or  three  friendly  monks, 
who  have  now  the  absoliate  government  of  the  com- 
munity, and  wield  it  entirely  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  English.  But  I,  for  one,  who  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Cham- 
pion of  my  country,  will  not  remain  here  to  be  com- 
manded by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  I  will  go  forth,  nor 
do  I  fear  to  find  relations  and  friends,  who  will  pro- 
vide a  more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu  than  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride ;  yon,  too. 
dearest  lady,  shall  obtain  your  freedom,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  leave  such  information  as  wiiliiiake  Sir 
John  de  Walton  aware  of  the  devotion  with  which 
his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you." 

"  It  IS  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  said  the 
Lady  Augusta,  "  to  return  into  the  world  again,  and 
you  are  about  to  renounce  the  lover,  in  a  union  with 
whom  you  and  he  once  saw  your  joint  happiness  ?" 

'■  It  IS  a  question,  my  dearest  child,"  said  sister 
Ursula,  "  which  I  dare  not  ask  myself,  and  to  vvhich 
I  am  absolutely  uncertain  what  answer  I  should 
return.  I  have  not  taken  the  final  and  irrevocable 
vows  ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  alter  my  situation 
with  regard  to  Malcolm  Fleming.  He  also,  by  the 
vows  plighted  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  is  my 
affianced  bridegroom,  nor  am  I  conscious  that  I  less 
deserve  his  faith,  in  any  respect  now,  than  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  pledged  to  me  ;  but,  I  confess, 
dearest  lady,  that  rumours  have  reached  mo,  which 
sting  me  to  the  quick  ;  the  reports  of  my  woundsand 
scars  are  said  to  have  estranged  the  Knight  of  my 
choice.  I  am  now  indeed  poor,"  she  added,  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  I  am  no  longer  possessed  of  those  per- 
sonal charms,  which  they  say  attract  the  love,  and 
fix  the  fidelity,  of  the  other  sex.  I  teach  myself; 
therefore,  to  think,  in  my  moments  of  settled  resolu- 
tion, that  all  betwixt  me  and  Malcolm  Fleming  is  at 
an  end,  saving  good  wishes  on  the  part  of  both  to- 
wards the  other;  and  yet  there  is  a  sensation  in  my 
bosom  which  whispers,  in  spite  of  my  reason,  that  if 
I  absolutely  believed  that  which  J  now  say,  there 
would  be  no  object  on  earth  worthy  my  living  for  in 
order  to  attain  it.  This  insinuating  prepossession 
whispers  to  my  secret  soul,  and  in  very  opposition  to 
my  reason  and  uncierstanding,  that  Mnlcohn  Flem- 
ing, who  could  pledge  his  all  upon  the  service  of  his 
country,  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  versatile 
affection  of  an  ordinary,  a  coarse,  or  a  venal  charac- 
ter. Methinks,  were  the  difference  upon  his  part 
instead  of  mine,  he  would  not  lose  hisinterist  in  my 
eyes,  because  he  was  seained  with  honourable  scars, 
obtained  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  choice,  biit 
that  such  wounds  would,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  his 
merit,  whatever  they  took  away  from  his  personal 
comeliness.  Ideas  rise  on  my  soul,  as  if  Alalcolrn 
and  ]\Iargaret  might  yet  be  to  each  other  all  that  their 
affections  once  anticipated  wifli  so  much  security, 
and  that  a  change,  which  took  nothing  from  the 
honour  and  virtue  of  the  beloved  person,  must  rather 
add  to  than  diminish,  the  charms  of  the  union. 
Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady  Augusta! — look  me — if  you 
have  courage — full  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  whether  I 
do  not  rave  when  my   fancy  is    th  -s  converting 
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mere  (o.^^!;  bilitios  into  that  which  is  natural  and 
piobable." 

The  laii/  of  Berliely,  consrinus  of  the  necessity, 
raided  her  eyes  on  the  unfortunate  nun,  afraid  of 
losing  her  own  chance  of  dehverance  by  the  niode 
in  wnirh  she  should  conduct  herself  in  this  crisis; 
yet  not  wilhng  at  the  same  lime  to  flatter  the  unfor- 
tunate I  isuIm,  with  sug^'csting  ideas  for  wliicli  her 
own  sense  told  her  she  could  hardly  find  any  rational 
prounds.  But  her  imaiiination,  stored  with  the  min- 
strelsey  of  the  time,  broufrbt  back  to  her  recollection 
the  r.i'iafhly  Lady  in  "The  Marriage  of  Sir  Ga- 
wnin,"  and  she  conducted  her  reply  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

"You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,  a  trying 
question,  which  it  would  be  unfriendly  to  answer 
otherwise  than  sincerely,  and  most  cruel  to  answer 
with  too  nuich  rashness.  It  is  true,  fliat  what  is 
called  beauty,  is  the  first  quality  on  wdiich  we  of  the 
Weaker  sex  learn  to  set  a  value  ;  we  are  flattered  by 
the  imputation  of  personal  charms,  whether  we  actu- 
ally possess  ihem  or  not  ;  and  no  doubt  we  learn  to 
place  upon  them  a  great  di^al  more  conserjuence  than 
in  reality  is  found  to  belouL--  to  them.  Women,  how- 
ever, even  such  as  are  held  by  their  own  sex,  and 
perhaps  in  secret  by  themselves,  as  di^'oid  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  have  iieen  known  to  become, 
from  their  understanding,  their  talents,  or  their  ac- 
complishments, the  undoubted  objects  of  the  warmest 
attachment.  Wherefore  then  should  yon,  in  the  mere 
rashness  of  your  apprehension,  deem  it  impossible 
that  your  iMalcolm  Fleming  should  be  made  of  that 
porcelain  clay  of  the  earth,  which  despises  the  passing 
captivations  of  outward  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
charms  of  true  affection,  and  the  e.xcellence  of  talents 
and  virtue  ?" 

The  nun  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her 
bosom,  and  answered  her  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"I  fenr,"  she  said,  "  you  flatter  nie  ;  and  yet,  in  a 
crisis  like  this,  it  does  one  good  to  be  flattered,  even 
as  cordials,  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
are  wisely  given  to  support  a  patient  through  a  parox- 
ysm of  agony,  and  enable  him  to  enrlure  at  least 
what  thev  cannot  cure.  Answer  only  one  question, 
and  it  will  be  time  we  drop  this  conversation.  Could 
you,  sweet  lady — von  upon  whom  fortune  has  be- 
stov/cd  so  many  charms — could  any  argument  make 
you  patient  under  the  irretrievable  loss  of  your  per- 
sonal advantages,  with  the  concomitant  loss,  as  in 
.my  case  is  most  probable,  of  that  lover  for  whom 
you  have  already  done  so  much  ?" 

The  English  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her  friend, 
and  could  not  help  shuddering  a  little  at  ihe  thou<;ht 
of  her  own  beautiful  countenance  being  exchanged  for 
the  Seamed  and  scarred  features  of  the  Lady  of  Hant- 
lieu,  irreaxdarly  lighted  by  the  beams  ot  a  smgle  eye. 

"Relieve  me,"  she  said,  looking  sole.mnly  upwards, 
"  that  even  in  the  case  which  you  suppose,  I  would 
not  sorrow  so  much  for  myself,  as  I  would  for  the 
poor-spirited  thoughts  of  the  lover  who  could  leave 
nie  because  those  transitory  charms  (which  must  in 
any  ca.se  ere  long  take  their  departure)  had  fled  ere 
yet  the  bridal  day.  It  is,  however,  concealed  by  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  in  what  manner,  or  to^vhat 
"extent,  other  persons,  with  whose  disposition  we 
are  not  fully  acquainted,  may  be  afTected  by  such 
changes.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  my  hopes  go 
with  yours,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  which  shall 
remain  in  your  path  in  future,  if  it  is  in  my  power 
to  remove  it. — Hark  !" 

"  It  is  the  signal  of  onr  freedom,"  replied  Ursula, 
givins  attention  to  something  resembling  the  whoop 
of  the  night  owl.  "  We  must  prepare  to  leave  the 
convent  in  a  few  minutes.  Have  you  any  ihing  to 
take  wuh  youT' 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  lady  of  Berkely,  "  except 
the  few  valuables,  which  I  scarce  know  whv  I  brought 
with  me  on  my  flight  hither.  This  scrcll,  which  I 
shall  leave  behind,  gives  my  faithful  minstrel  perrnis- 
eion  to  save  himself,  by  confessing  to  Sir  John  de 
\V&iton  who  the  person  really  is  whom  he  has  had 
withm  his  reach." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  novice  of  Saint  Bride, 
'  throv^li  what  extraordinary  labyrinths  this  Love, 


this  Will-of-the-Wisp,  guides  his  votaries.  Taka 
heed  as  you  descend  ;  this  trapdoor,  carefully  conceal- 
ed, curiously  jointed  and  oiled,  leads  to  a  secret  pos- 
tern, where  I  conceive  the  horses  already  wail,  which 
will  enable  us  speedily  to  bid  adieu  to  Saint  Bride's— 
Heaven's  blessing  on  her,  and  on  her  convent  !  We 
can  have  no  advantage  from  any  light  until  we  arc 
m  the  open  air." 

During  this  time,  sister  Ursula,  to  give  her  for  the 
last  time  her  conventual  name,  exchanged  her  stole, 
or  loose  upper  garment,  for  the  more  sucinct  cloak 
and  hood  of  a  horseman.  She  led  the  way  through 
divers  passages,  studiously  complicated,  until  the 
Lady  of  Berkely,  with  throbbing  heart,  stood  in  the 
pale  and  doubtful  moonlight,  whVh  was  shinins  with 
gray  uncertainty  upon  the  walls  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing. The  imitaiion  of  an  owlet's  cry  directed  them 
to  a  neighbouring  large  elm,  and  on  approaching  it, 
they  were  aware  of  three  horses,  held  by  one,  con- 
cerning whom  they  could  only  see  that  he  was  tall, 
strong,  and  accoutred  in  the  dress  of  a  man-at-nrms. 

_"The  sooner,"  he  said,  "we  are  gone  from  this 
place.  Lady  iVIargaret,  it  is  so  much  the  better.  You 
have  only  indirect  the  course  whicn  we  shall  hold." 

Lady  Margaret's  answer  was  given  beneath  her 
breath  ;  and  replied  to  with  a  caution  from  the  guide 
to  ride  slowly  and  silently  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  which  time  inhabited  places  would  be  left  at 
a  distance. 


CHAPTER    XI L 

Great  was  tlie  astonishment  of  the  young  Knight 
of  Valence  and  the  reverend  Father  Jerome,  when, 
upon  breaking  into  the  cell,  they  discovered  the  youth- 
ful pilgrim's  absence;  and,  from  the  garments  which 
were  left,  saw;  every  reason  to  think  that  the  one- 
e:;ed  novice,  sister  Ursula,  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  escape  from  custody.  A  thousand  thoughts 
thronged  upon  Sir  Aymer,  how  shamefully  he'had 
sufTered  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  the  artifices  of  a 
boy  and  of  a  novice.  His  reverend  companion  in 
error  felt  no  less  (-ontrition  for  having  recommended 
to  the  knight  a  mild  exercise  of  his  authority.  Fa- 
ther Jerome  had  obtained  his  preferment  as  abbot 
upon  the  faith  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  English 
monarch,  with  the  affected  interest  in  which  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  recpncile  his  proceedings  of  the  last  night. 
A  hurried  inquiry  took  place,  from  which  little  could 
be  learned,  save  that  the  young  pilgrim  had  most 
certainly  gone  off  wNth  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Haut- 
lieu,  an  incident  at  which  the  feinales  of  the  convent 
expressed  sun^rise  minLded  with  a  great  deal  of  hor- 
ror;  while  that  of  the  males,  whom  the  news  soc.-n 
reached,  was  qualified  with  a  degree  of  wonder, 
which  seemed  to  be  founded  upon  the  very  different 
personal  appearance  of  the  two  fugitives. 

"  Sacred  Virgin,"  said  a  nun,  Who  could  have 
conceived  the  hopeful  votaress,  sister  Ursula,  so 
lately  drowned  in  tears  for  her  father's  untimely  fate, 
capable  of  eloping  with  a  boy  scarce  fourteen  veara 
old  !"  .  . 

"  .And,  holy  Saint  Bride  !"  said  the  Abbot  Jerome, 
"  what  could  have  made  so  handsome  a  young  man 
lend  his  arm  to  assist  such  a  nightmare  as  sister  Ur- 
sula in  the  commission  of  so  great  an  enormity"? 
Certainly  he  can  neith-er  plead  temptation  nor  seduc- 
tion, but  must  have  .?one,  as  the  worldly  phrase  is, — 
to  the  devd  with  a  dishclout.'| 

"  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives," said  De  Valence,  "unless  this  letter,  which 
the  pilarim  nnist  have  left-  behi.nd  him,  shall  con- 
tain some  explanations  respecting  our  mysterioua 
prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  conterits  with  some  surprise,  he 
read  a-loud.— 7"  The  undersigned,  late  "-esiding  in  the 
house  of  Saint  Bride,  do  you,  Father  Jerome,  the 
abbot  of  said  house,  to  know,  that  finding  you  weia 
disposed  to  treat  me  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy,  in  the 
sanctuary  to  which  you  had  received  me  as  a  dia- 
tres.sed  person,  I  have  resolved  to  use  my  naturai 
liberty,  with  which  you  have  no  nght  to  interfere, 
and   therefore  have  withdrawn    myself  from   you- 
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abbacy.  Moreover,  findina;  that  the  novice  called  in 
your  convent  sister  lirsula  (who  hath,  by  monastic 
rule  and  discipline,  a  fair  title  to  return  to  the  world 
unless  she  is  pleased,  after  a  year's  noviciate,  to  pro- 
fess herself  sister  of  your  order)  is  determined  to  use 
such  privilege,  I  joyfully  take  the  opportunity  of  her 
company  in  this  rer  lawful  resolution,  as  being  what 
is  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  precepts 
of  Saint  Bride,  which  gave  you  no  authority  to  detain 
any  person  in  your  convent  by  force,  vvho  hath  not 
taken  upon  her  irrevocably  the  vows  of  the  order. 

"  To  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  knights  of  England,  commanding  the  gar- 
rison of  Douglas  Dale,  1  have  only  to  say,  that  you 
have  acted  and  are  acting  against  me  under  a  mys- 
tery, the  solution  of  which  is  comprehended  m  a 
secret  known  only  to  my  faithful  nunstrel,  Bertram 
of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose  son  I  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  pass  myself.  But  as  I  cannot  at  this  time 
prevail  upon  myself  personally  to  discover  a  secret 
which  cannot  well  be  unfolded  without  feelings  of 
'  shame,  I  not  only  give  permission  to  the  said  Bertram 
the  minstrel,  but'l  charge  and  command  him,  that  he 
tell  to  you  the  purpose  with  which  I  came  originallv 
to  the  Casile  of  Douglas.  When  this  is  discovered, 
it  will  only  remain  to  express  my  feelings  towards  the 
two  knights,  in  return  for  the  pain  and  agony  of 
mind  which  their  violence  and  threats  of  further 
severities  have  occasioned  me. 

"  And  first,  respecting  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  I 
freely  and  willingly  forgive  him  for  having  been  in- 
volved in  a  mistake  to  which  I  myself  led  the  w'ay, 
and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  nieet  with  him  as 
an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  farther  of  his 
part  in  these  few  days'  history,  saving  as  matter  of 
mirth  and  ridicule. 

"  But  respecting  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  must 
request  of  him  to  consider  whether  his  conduct  to- 
wards me,  standing  as  we  at  present  do  towards 
each  olit-er,  is  such  as  he  himself  ought  to  forget,  or 
I  ought  to  forgive;  and  I  trust  he  will  understand 
me  when  I  tell  him  that  all  former  connexions  must 
henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the  supposed 

"  Augustine." 

This  is  madness,"  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had 
read  the  letter, — "very  midsummer  madness;  not 
unlVe(iuently  an  accompaniment  of  this  pestilential 
disease,  and  I  should  do  well  in  requiring  of  those 
soldiers  who  shall  first  apprehend  this  youth  Aa- 
gustine,  that  they  reduce  his  \-ictuals  immediately  to 
water  and  breati,  taking  care  that  the  diet  do  not 
exceed  in  measure  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  na- 
ture;  nay,  I  should  be  warranted  by  the  learned,  did 
1  reconiiuend  a  sufficient  inlermi.vtiire  of  Hagi'lhuioii 
with  bulls,  siirrup-leaihers,  or  surcingled,  and  bail- 
ing those,  with  riding-whips,  switches,  and  the  like." 

"  Hush  !  my  reverend  father,"  saiil  de  Valence,  "a 
light  begins  to  break  in  upon  me.  John  de  Walton, 
if  my  suspicion  be  true,  would  sooner  expose  his 
own  firsh  to  be  hewn  from  his  bones,  than  have  this 
Augustme's  finger  stung  by  a  gnat.  Instead  of  ireat- 
iui.'  this  youth  as  a  madman,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
will  be  cijntented  to  avow,  that  I  myself  have  been 
bewitched  and  lascinated  ;  r.iul  by  my  honour,  if  1 
Send  (Hit  my  attendants  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,  it 
shall  iie  with  the  strict  charge,  that,  when  appre- 
liended,  they  treat  thein  with  all  respect,  and  protect 
them,  if  they  object  to  return  to  this  house,  to  any 
honouraldc  phice  of  refiige  which  they  may  desire.  ' 

"1  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  looking  strangely  con- 
fused, "  I  shall  be  first  heard  in  behalf  of  the  church 
concerning  this  affair  of  an  abducted  nun  ?  You  sec 
yourseli'.  Sir  Knight,  that  this  scapegrace  of  a  min- 
strel avouches  neither  renentnnce  nor  contrition  at 
his  share  in  a  matter  so  flagitious." 

"  You  shall  be  secured  an  opportunity  of  being 
fullv  heard,"  ri'i*lied  the  knight,  "if  you  shall  find  at 
last  that  \ou  re'illy  desire  one.  ]\Iean  liiiie,  I  must 
back,  Vi'ithuut  a  iiroment's  delay,  lo  inform  Sir  John 
de  Walton  of  the  turn  which  afl'airs  have  taken. 
Earewell,  reverend  fatlier.  By  my  honour,  we  may 
wish  each  other  joy  that  we  have  escaped  from  a 
tfoiil)leson)e  charge,  vhich  brought  as  much  terror 


with  it  as  the  phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream,  and  ia 
yet  found  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  a  cure  as  ' 
siniple  as  that  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  But,  by 
Saint  Bride!  both  churchmen  and  laymen  are  bound 
to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  de 
Walton.  I  tell  thee,  fatiier,  that  if  this  letter"— 
touching  the  missive  with  his  finger — "is  to  be  con- 
strued hterally,  as  far  as  respects  nim,  he  is  the  mail 
most  to  be  pitied  betvsixt  the  brink  of  Solway  and 
the  place  where  we  now  stand.  Suspend  thy  curi- 
osity, most  worthy  churchman,  lest  there  should  be 
more  in  this  matter  than  I  myself  see;  so  that,  while 
thinking  that  I  have  lighted  on  the  true  explanation, 
I  may  not  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
again  leading  you  into  error. — Sound  to  horse  there! 
Ho  !"  he  called  out  from  the  window  of  the  apart- 
ment;  "and  let  the  party  I  brought  hither  prepare 
to  scour  the  woods  on  their  return." 

"By  my  faith  !"  said  Father  Jerome,  "I  am  right 
glad  that  this  young  nut-cracker  is  going  to  leavo 
me  to  my  own  meditation.  I  hate  when  a  young 
person  pretends  to  understand  whatever  passes, 
while  his  betters  are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  all  a 
mystery  to  them.  Such  an  assumption  is  like  that 
of  the  conceited  fool,  sister  L'rsula,  who  juetended  to 
read  with  a  sinale  eve  a  manuscript  which  I  myself 
could  not  find  fiitelligible  with  the  assistance  of  my 
spectacles." 

This  might  not  have  quite  pleased  the  young 
knight,  nor  was  it  one  of  those  truths  which  the 
abbot  would  have  chosen  to  deliver  in  his  hearing. 
Hut  the  knight  had  shaken  him  by  the  hand,  said 
adieu,  and  was  already  at  Hazelside,  issuing  particu- 
lar orders  to  little  troops  of  the  archers  and  others, 
and  occasionally  chiding  Thomas  Dickson,  vvho, 
with  a  degree  of  curiosity  w'hich  the  English  knight 
was  not  very  willing  to  excuse,  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  get  some  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
niuht. 

^' Peace,  fellow!"  he  said,  "and  mind  thine  own 
business,  being  well  assured  that  the  liour  will  come 
in  which  it  will  require  all  the  attention  thou  canst 
give,  leaving  others  to  take  care  of  their  own  atlairs." 

"If  I  am  suspected  of  any  thing,"  answered  Dick- 
son, in  a  tone  rather  dogged  and  surij'  than  other- 
wise, "methinks  it  we.'e  but  fair  to  let  me  k.now 
what  accusation  is  brought  against  me.  1  need  not 
tell  you  that  chivalry  prescribes  that  a  knight  shoidd 
not  attack  an  enemy  undefied." 

"When  you  are  a  knight,"  answered  Sir  Aymer  da 
Valence,  "it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  reckon 
with  you  upon  the  points  of  form  due  lo  you  by  the 
laws  of  chivalry.  Mean  while,  you  had  best  let  me 
know  what  share  you  have  had  in  playing  oH'  the 
martial  phantom  which  sounded  the  rebellious 
slogan  of  Douglas  in  the  town  of  that  name  .'" 

"I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,"  answered 
the  goodman  of  Hazelside. 

"See  then,"  said  the  knight,  "that  you  do  not 
engage  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  other  people,  even 
if  your  conscience  warrants  that  you  are  in  no  danger 
from  your  own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off,  not  waiting  any  answ;er. 
The  ideas  which  filled  his  head  were  to  the  following 
purpose. 

"I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  mist  seems  no 
sooner  to  clear  away,  than  we  find  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  another.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
disguised  damsel  is  no  other  than  the^  goddess  of 
Walton's  private  idolatry,  who  has  cost  iiiin  and  me 
so  much  trouble,  and  some  certain  degree  of  misun- 
derstanding during  these  last  weeks.  By  my  hunoiir  ! 
this  fair  lady  is  right  lavish  in  the  pardon  which 
she  has  so  frankly  bestowed  upon  me,  and  if  she  is 
willing  to  be  less  complaisant  to  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, why  then — And  what  then  7 — It  surelv  does  not 
infer  that  she  would  receive  me  into  that  place  in  her 
atrecii(ms,  from  which  she  has  just  expdled  De 
Walton  J  Nor,  if  she  did,  could  I  avail  myself  of  a 
change  in  favour  of  myst  If,  at  the  expense  of  my 
friend  and  companion  in  arms.  It  were  a  folly  even 
to  dream  of  a  thing  so  iiii|)robable.  But  with  re 
spect  to  the  other  business,  it  is  worth  seriiviis  con 
sideration.    Yon  S(Xton  seems  to  have  kept  com 
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paiiy  wif  li  dead  bodies,  until  he  is  unfit  for  tlie  society 
of  tne  living;  and  as  to  that  Dickson  of  Hazelside, 
as  they  call  him,  there  is  no  aitcinpt  atrainst  the 
Englisli  during  tnese  endless  wars  in  wdiich  that 
man  has  not  heen  concerned  ;  had  my  life  depended 
npon  it,  1  could  not  have  prevented  luyself  from  in- 
timating my  suspicions  oi  him,  let  him  take  it  as  he 
lists." 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  his  horse,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Douglas  Castle  without  farther  adventure,  de- 
manded, in  a  tone  of  greater  cordiality  than  he  had 
of  late  used,  whether  he  could  be  admitted  to  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  having  something  of  consequence 
to  report  to  him.  He  was  immediately  ushered  into 
an  apartment,  in  which  the  governor  was  seated  at 
his  solitary  breakfast.  Considering  the  terms  upon 
which  they  had  lately  stood,  the  governor  of  Douglas 
Dale  was  somewhat  surprised  al  the  easy  familiarity 
with  which  De  Valence  now  approached  him. 

"  Some  uncommon  news,"  said  Sir  John,  rather 

fravely,  "iiave  brought  me  the  honour  of  Sir  Aymcr 
e  Valence's  company." 

"It  is,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "what  seems  of 
high  importance  to  your  interest,  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
aiid  therefore  I  were  to  blame  if  I  lost  a  moment  in 
communicating  it." 

"I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  intelligence," 
Baid  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

"And  I  too,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  am  loath  to 
lose  the  credit  of  having  penetrated  a  mystery  which 
blinded  Sir  John  de  Walton.  At  the  saine  time,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  thought  capable  of  jesting  with  you, 
which  might  be  the  case,  were  I,  from  misapprehen 
sion,  to  give  a  false  key  to  this  matter.  With  your 
permission  then,  we  will  proceed  thus :  We  go  toge- 
ther to  the  place  of  Bertram  the  minstrel's  confine- 
ment. I  have  in  my  possession  a  scroll  from  the 
young  person  who  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Abbot  Jerorne :  it  is  written  in  a  delicate  female  hand, 
and  gives  autliority  to  the  minstrel  to  declare  the 
purpose  which  brought  them  to  this  vale  of  Douglas." 

'■Jt  must  be  as  you  say,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
"  although  I  can  scarce  see  occasion  for  adding  so 
much  form  tg  a  mystery  which  can  be  expressed  in 
Buch  small  compass." 

Accordingly  the  two  knights,  a  warder  leading  the 
way,  proceeded  to  the  dungeon  to  which  the  minstrel 
had  been  removed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  noors  of  the  stronghold  being  undone,  dis- 
played a  dungeon  such  as  in  those  days  held  victims 
hopeless  of  escape,  but  in  which  tlie  ingenious  knave 
of  modern  times  would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  re- 
main many  hours.  The  huge  rings  by  which  the 
fetters  were  s<)ldered  together,  and  attached  to  the 
human  body,  were,  when  examined  minutely,  found 
to  be  clenched  together  by  riveting  so  very  thin,  that 
when  rubbed  with  corrosive  acid,  or  patiently  ground 
with  a  bit  of  sandstone,  the  hold  of  the  fetters  upon 
each  other  might  be  easily  forced  asunder,  and  the 

fmrpose  of  them  entirely  frustrated.  The  locks  also, 
arge,  and  apparently  very  strong,  were  so  coarsely 
made,  that  an  artist  of  small  ingenuity  could  easily 
contrive  to  get  the  better  of  their  fastetiings  upon  the 
same  principle.  The  daylight  found  its  way  to  the 
Bubterraneaii  dungeon  only  at  noon,  and  through  a 
passage  which  waspurposely-rnade  tortuous,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  it  presented  rio  ob- 
stacle to  wind  or  rain.  The  doctrine  that  a  prisoner 
was  to  be  esteemed  innocent  until  he  should  be  found 
guilty  by  his  peers,  was  not  understood  in  those  days 
of  brute  force,  and  he  wasonly  accomrnodateJ  with  a 
lamp  or  other  alleviation  of  his  misery,  if  his  demean- 
our was  quiet,  and  he  appeared  disposed  to  give  his 
iailer  no  trouble  by  attempting  to  make  his  escape. 
Such  a  cell  of  confinement  was  that  of  Bertram, 
whose  moderation  of  temper  and  patience  had  never- 
theless procured  for  him  such  mitigations  of  his  fate 
as  the  warder  could  grant.  He  was  permitted  to 
carry  into  his  cell  the  old  book,  in  the  perusal  of 
which  he  found  an  amusement  of  his  solitude,  toge- 
ther with  writing  materials,  and  such  other  helps 


towards  spending  his  time  as  were  consistem  with 
his  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  the  degree 
of  information  with  which  his  minstril  craft  had 
possessed  him.  He  raised  his  head  from  the  table  aa 
the  knights  entered,  while  the  governor  observed  t* 
the  young  knight : — 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  this  prisoner,  I  leave  it  to  you.  Sir  AyiiK  r  d« 
Valence,  to  bring  it  to  light  in  the  manne-r  which  yon 
shall  judge  most  expedient.  If  the  man  or  his  son 
have  sufTered  untiecessary  hardship,  it  shall  be  my 
duty  to  make  amends— which,  1  suppose,  can  be  no 
very  important  matter." 

Bertram  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  th« 
governor,  but  read  nothing  in  his  looks  which  indi. 
cated  his  being  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the 
secret  of  his  itnprisoiiment.  Yet,  upon  turning  hia 
eye  towards  Sir  Aymer,  his  countenance  evidently 
lighted  up,  and  the  glance  which  passed  between 
them  was  one  of  intelligence. 

"You  have  my  secret  then,"  said  he,  "and  you 
know  who  it  is  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Augus- 
tine 7"" 

Sir  Aymer  exchanged  with  him  a  look  of  acqui- 
escence ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  glancing 
wildly  from  the  prisoner  to  the  Knight  of  Valence, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  you  are  belted  knight 
and  Christian  man,  as  you  have  honour  to  preserve 
on  earth,  and  a  soul  to  rescue  after  death,  I  charge 
vou  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  mystery !  It  may 
be  that  you  conceive,  with  truth,  that  you  have  sub- 
ject of  complaint  against  me;— If  so,  I  wdl  satiisfy 
you  as  a  knight  may." 

The  minstrel  spoke  at  the  same  moment. 

"I  charge  this  knight,"  he  said,  "by  his  vow  of 
chivalry,  that  he  do  not  divulOT  any  secret  belonging 
to  a  person  of  honour  and  of  character,  unless  he  baa 
positive  assurance  that  it  is  done  entirely  by  that  per- 
son's own  consent." 

"  Let  this  note  remove  your  scruples,"  said  Sir  Av- 
mer,  putting  the  scroll  into  the  hands  of  the  minstrel  • 
"ancffor  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  far  from  retaining 
the  leastfeelingof  any  misunderstanding  which  may 
have  existed  between  us,  I  am  disposed  entirely  to 
bury  it  in  forgetfulness,  as  having  arisen  out  of  a 
series  of  mistakes  which  no  mortal  could  have  com- 
prehended. And  do  not  be  oflended,  my  dear  Sir 
John,  when  I  protest,  on  my  knightly  faith,  that  I 
pity  the  pain  which  I  think  this  scroll  is  likely  to  give 
you,  ana  that  if  my  utmost  elForts  can  be  of  tlie  least 
service  to  you  in  unravelling  this  tangled  skein,  I  will 
contribute  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever  I 
did  aught  in  my  hfe.  This  faithful  minstrel  will  now 
see  that  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding  up  a 
secret,  which  I  doubt  not,  but  for  the  writing  I  have 
just  put  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  continued  to 
keep  with  unshaken  fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a  note, 
in  which  he  had,  ere  he  left  Saint  Bride's  convent, 
signified  his  own  interpretation  of  the  mystery  ;  and 
the  governor  had  scarcely  read  the  name  it  contained, 
before  the  same  name  was  pronounced  aloud  by  Ber- 
tram, who  at  the  sanie  moment,  handed  to  the  go- 
vernor the  scroll  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Knight  of  Valence. 

The  white  plume  which  floated  over  the  knight's 
cap  of  maintenance,  which  was  worn  as  a  headpiece 
within  doors,  was  not  more  pale  in  complexion  than 
was  the  knight  himself  at  me  unexpected  and  sur- 
prising information,  that  the  lady  who  was,  in  chi- 
valrous phrase,  ernpress  of  his  thoughts,  and  com- 
mander of  his  actions,  and  to  whom  even  in  less 
fantastic  times,  he  must  have  owed  the  deepest  gra- 
titude for  the  generous  election  which  she  had  made 
in  his  favour,  was  the  same  person  whom  he  had 
threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  subjected  to 
hardships  and  affi-onts  which  he  would  not  w'ibngly 
have  bestovv'ed  even  upon  the  meanest  of  her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  at  first  scarce'y 
to  comprehend  the  numerous  ill  consequences  whien 
might  probably  follow  this  unhappy  complication  of 
mistakes.  He  took  the  paper  from  the  minstrel't 
hand,  and  while  his  eve,  assisted  by  the  lamp,  wan^ 
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dered  over  the  characters  without  apparently  their 
oonveyina;  any  distinct  impression  to  his  understand- 
ins?,  De  Valence  even  became  alarmed  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  his  faculties. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  "  be  a  man,  and 
support  with  manly  steadiness  these  unexpected  oc- 
currences— I  would  fain  think  they  will  reach  to  no- 
thin^  else — which  the  wit  of  man  could  not  have 
prevented.  This  fair  ladv,  I  would  fain  hope  cannot 
be  much  hurt  or  deeply  offended  by  a  train  of  circum- 
stances, the  natural  consequence  of  vour  anxiety  to 
discharge  perfectly  a  duty  upon  which  must  depend 
the  accomplishment  of  all  the  h  jpes  she  had  per- 
initted  you  to  entertain.  In  God's  name,  rouse  up, 
sir;  let  it  not  be  said,  that  an  apprehended  frown  of 
a  fair  lady  hath  damped  to  such  a  degree  the  courage 
of  the  boldest  knight  m  England;  be  what  men  have 
called  you,  '  Walton  the  Unwavering ;'  in  Heaven's 
name,  let  us  at  least  see  that  the  lady  is  indeed  of- 
fended, before  we  conclude  that  she  is  irreconcilably 
so.  To  whose  fault  are  we  to  ascribe  the  source  of 
all  these  errors  '^  Surely,  with  all  due  respect,  to  the 
caprice  of  the  lady  herself,  which  has  engendered 
such  a  nest  of  mistakes.  Think  of  it  as  a  man,  and 
as  a  soldier.  Suppose  that  you  yourself,  or  I,  desirous 
of  provmg  the  fidelity  of  our  sentinels,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  good  or  bad,  attempted  to  enter  this 
Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas  without  giving  the  pass- 
word to  the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to  blame 
those  upon  duty,  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they 
manfuUv  refused  us  entrance,  made  us  prisoners,  and 
mishandled  us  while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  terms 
of  the  orders  svhich  we  ourselves  had  imposed  upon 
them  ?  What  is  there  that  makes  a  difference  be- 
tween such  a  sentinel  and  yourself,  John  de  Walton, 
in  this  curious  affair,  which,  by  Heaven !  would  ra- 
ther form  a  gay  subject  for  the  minstrelsey  of  this  ex- 
cellent bard,  than  the  theme  of  a  tragic  lay  7  Come  ! 
look  not  thus.  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  be  angry,  it"  you 
will,  with  the  lady  who  has  committed  such  a  piece 
of  folly,  or  with  me  who  have  rode  up  and  down 
nearly  all  night  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  spoiled  my 
best  horse,  in  absolute  uncertainty  how  I  shall  get 
another  till  my  uncle  of  Pembroke  and  1  shall  be 
reconciled  ;  or,  lastly,  if  you  desire  to  be  totally  ab- 
surd in  your  wrath,  direct  it  against  this  worthy 
minstrel  on  account  of  his  rare  fidelity,  and  punish 
him  for  that  for  which  he  better  deserves  a  chain  of 
gold.  Let  passion  out,  if  you  will ;  but  chase  this 
desponding  gloom  from  the  brow  of  a  man  and  a 
belted  knigUt." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  ap  effort  to  speak,  and 
succeeded  with  some  difficulty. 

■'  Aymcr  de  Valance,"  he  said,  "in  irritating  a 
madman  you  do  but  sport  with  your  own  life;"  and 
then  reuiained  silent. 

"1  a:ii  glad  you  can  say  so  much,"  replied  his 
friend;  "for  I  was  not  jesting  when  I  said  I  would 
rather  that  you  were  at  variance  with  me,  than  that 
you  laid  the  whole  blame  on  yourself.  It  would  be 
courteous,  I  think,  to  set  this  minstrel  instantly  at 
liberty.  IMean  time,  for  his  lady's  sake,  I  will  entreat 
liiin,  in  all  honour  to  be  our  guest  till  the  lady  Au- 
gusta de  Rerkely  shall  do  us  the  same  honour,  and 
10  assist  us  in  our  search  after  her  place  of  retire- 
ment— Good  minstrel,"  he  continued,  "  you  hear 
what  I  say,  and  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  surprised, 
that,  in  all  honour  and  kind  usage,  you  find  your- 
self detained  for  a  short  space  in  this  Castle  of  Dou- 
glas?" 

"  You  seem,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  minstrel, 
"*  not  so  much  to  keep  your  eye  upon  the  right  of 
doing  what  you  should,  as  to  possess  the  might  of 
doing  whit  you  %yould.  I  must  necessarily  be  guided 
by  your  advice,  since  you  have  the  power  to  make  it 
a  command." 

"  Auii  I  trust,"  continued  De  Valence.  "  that  when 
your  mistress  and  you  again  meet,  we  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  your  intercession  for  any  thing  which  we 
may  have  done  to  displeasure  her,  considering  that 
tlie  purpose  of  our  a'Won  was  exactly  the  reverse." 

"  Let  me,''  said  Sir  John  de  W^alton,  "  say  a  single 
word.  I  will  offer  thee  a  chain  of  gold,  heavy  enough 
to  bear  down  the  weight  of  these  shackles,  as  a  sign 
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condemned   thee  to  suffer  so 


of  regret  for  having 
many  indignities." 

"  Enough  said.  Sir  John,"  said  DeValer.ce;  "let 
us  promise  no  more  till  this  good  minstrel  shall  see 
some  sign  of  performance.  Follow  me  this  way, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  in  private  of  other  tidings,  which 
it  is  important  that  you  snould  know." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  De  Walton  from  the  dun. 
geon,  and  sending  for  the  old  knight.  Sir  Philip  da 
Montenay,  already  mentioned,  who  acted  as  senes- 
chal of  the  castle,  he  commanded  that  the  minstrel 
should  be  enlarged  from  the  dungeon,  well  looked 
to  in  other  respects,  yet  prohibited,  though  with 
every  mark  of  civility,  from  leaving  the  castle  with- 
out a  trusty  attendant. 

"  And  now.  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  said,  "  me- 
thinks  you  are  a  little  churlish  in  not  ordering  me 
some  breaklast,  after  I  liave  been  all  night  engaged 
in  your  affiirs;  and  a  cup  of  muscadel  would,  I 
think,  be  no  bad  induction  to  a  full  consideration  of 
this  perplexed  maiter." 

"Thou  knowest,"  answered  De  Walton,  "that 
thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt,  provided  always 
thou  tellest  me,  without  loss  of  time,  what  else  thou 
knowest  respecting  the  will  of  the  lady,  against 
whom  we  have  all  sinned  so  grievously — and  I,  alas, 
beyond  hope  of  forgiveness  !" 

"Trust  me,  I  hope,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence, 
"  the  good  hidy  bears  me  no  malice,  as  indeed  she 
has  expressly  renounced  any  ill-will  against  me. 
The  words,  you  see,  are  as  plam  as  you  yourself  may 
read — 'The  lady  pardons  poor  Aymer  de  Valence, 
and  willingly,  for  having  been  involved  in  a  mistake, 
to  which  she  herself  led  the  way  ;  she  herself  will  at 
all  times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  never  to  think  farther  of  these  few  days' 
history,  except  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule.'  So 
it  is  expressly  written  and  set  down." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  but  see  you 
not  that  her  offending  lover  is  expressly  excluded 
from  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  lesser  offtnder? 
Mark  you  not  the  concluding  paragraph  ?"  He  took 
the  scroll  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read  with  a 
discomposed  voice  its  closing  words.  "It  is  even  so : 
'All  former  connexion  must  henceforth  be  at  an  eriu 
between  liini  and  the  supi'osed  Augustine.'  E.xplaiij 
to  me  how  the  reading  of  these  words  is  reconcilable 
to  any  thing  but  their  plain  sense  of  condemnation 
and  fijrfeiture  of  contract,  implying  destruction  ot 
the  hopes  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  7" 

"You  are  somewhat  an  older  man  than  I,  Sir- 
Knight,"  answered  De  Valence,  "and,  1  will  grant, 
by  far  the  wiser  and  more  experienced  ;  yet  I  will 
uphold  that  there  is  no  adopting  the  interpretation 
which  you  seem  to  have  affixed  in  your  mind  to  this 
letter,  without  supposing  the  preliminary,  that  the 
fair  writer  was  distrai'ted  in  her  understanding,— 
nay,  never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your  hand  on 
your  sword,  I  do  not  affirm  this  is  the  case.  I  say 
again,  that  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  have  par- 
doned a  common  acquaintance  for  his  behaving  to 
her  wii!i  unintentional  disrespect  and  unkindness, 
during  the  currency  of  a  certain  masquerade,  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  sternly  and  irrevocably  broke  oti'with 
the  lover  ti>  whom  her  troth  was  [ilighti  d,  nhhough 
his  error  in  joining  in  the  offence  was  neither  gros^ei 
nor  more  protracted  than  that  of  the  person  indilllr- 
ent  to  her  love." 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  ; 
"and  f;rgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to  the 
angel  whom  I  fear  I  have  forfeited  for  ever,  I  point 
out  to  you  the  difference  which  a  maiden  of  digniiy 
and  of  feeling  must  make  between  an  ofiince  to- 
wards her,  conimitted  by  an  ordinary  acquaintance, 
and  one  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  offered  by  a  per- 
son who  is  bound  by  the  most  undeserved  [irct'cr- 
ence,  by  the  most  gene-ous  benefits,  and  by  ('verjr 
thing  which  can  bind  human  feeling,  to  think  and 
rellect  ere  he  becomes  an  actor  in  any  case  in  wiiich 
It  is  possible  for  her  to  be  concerned.' 

"Xow.  by  mine  honour,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence, 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  make  some  attempt  at  n  a- 
son,  although  it  is  hut  an  unreasonable  kind  of  reasotv 
too,  since  its  object  is  to  destroy  thine  own  hopes, 
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and  argue  away  thine  own  chance  of  happiness;  but 
if  I  have,  ill  the  progress  of  this  affair,  borne  me 
sonietiines  towards  thee,  as  to  give  not  only  the 
governor,  but  even  the  friend,  some  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure, I  will  make  it  up  to  thee  now,  John  de 
Walton,  by  trying  to  convince  thee  in  spite  of  thine 
own  perverse  logic.  But  here  comes  the  muscadel 
and  the  breakfast ;  wilt  thou  take  some  refresh- 
ment?— or  shall  we  go  on  without  the  spirit  of  mus- 
cadel 7" 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  replied  De  Walton,  "do  as 
thou  wilt,  so  thou  make  nie  clear  of  thy  well-uitended 
babble." 

"iVay,  thou  shall  not  brawl  me  out  of  my  powers 
of  argument,"  said  De  Valence,  laughing,  and  help- 
ing himself  to  a  brimming  cup  of  wine;  "if  thou 
acknowledges!  thyself  conquered,  1  am  contented  to 
give  the  victory  to  the  inspiring  strength  of  the  jovial 
hquor." 

"Do  as  thou  listest,"  said  De  Walton,  "but  make 
an  end  of  an  argument  which  thou  canst  not  com- 
prehend." 

"1  deny  the  charge,"  answered  the  younger  knight, 
wiping  his  lips,  after  having  finished  his  drauglit ; 
"and  listen,  Walton  the  Warlike,  to  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  women,  in  which  thou  art  more  unskilled 
than  I  would  wish  thee  to  be.  Thou  canst  not  deny 
that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  thy  Lady  Augusta  hath 
%entured  more  forward  with  you  than  is  usual  upon 
the  sea  of  afi'ection  ;  she  boldly  made  thee  her  choice, 
while  thou  wert  as  yet  known  to  her  only  as  a  flt)wer 
of  English  chivalry,— faith,  and  I  respect  her  for  her 
frankness — but  it  was  a  choice,  wtnch  the  more  cold 
of  her  own  se.x  migiit  perhaps  claim  occasion  to  term 
rash  and  precipitate. — Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee,  of- 
fended— 1  am  far  from  thinking  or  saying  so  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  will  uphold  with  my  lance,  her  seleciioii 
of  John  de  Walton  against  the  minions  of  a  court,  to 
be  a  wise  and  generous  choice,  and  her  own  behav- 
iour as  alike  candid  and  noble.  But  she  herself  is 
not  unlikely  to  dread  unjust  misconstruction;  a  fear 
jf  which  may  not  improbably  induce  her,  upon  any 
jccasion,  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  shownig  an 
Ainwonteu  and  unusual  rigour  towaids  her  lovei,  ui 
order  to  balance  her  having  extended  towards  Inm, 
In  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse,  somewhat  ol  an 
unusual  degree  of  frank  encouragement.  Nay,  ii 
might  be  easy  for  her  lover  so  far  to  take  part  against 
himself,  by  arguing  as  thou  dost  when  out  of  thy 
senses,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  withdraw 
from  an  argument  which  he  himself  was  foolish 
enough  to  strengthen  ;  and  thus,  hke  a  maiden  too 
soon  taken  at  her  first  nay-say,  stie  shall  peihaps  be 
allowed  no  opportunity  of  bearing  herself  according 
to  her  real  feelings,  or  refracting  a  sentence  i^-suetl 
with  consent  of  the  partv  whose  hopes  it  iiu- 
stroys." 

"I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence,"  answered  the 
governor  of  Douglas  Dale  ;  "  nor  is  it  ditficult  lor  me 
to  admit,  that  these  tliy  lessons  may  serve  as  a  chart 
to  many  a  female  heart,  but  not  to  that  of  Augusia 
de  Berkely.  By  my  life.  I  say  I  would  much  sooner 
be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  those  few  deeds  of  chivalry 
which  thou  sayest  have  procured  for  me  such  envia- 
ble distinction,  than  I  would  act  upon  them  with  the 
Insolence,  as  if  1  said  that  my  place  in  the  lady's 
bosom  was  too  firmly  fi.xed  to  bo  shaken  even  by  the 
success  of  a  worthier  man,  or  by  my  own  gross  fail- 
ure, in  respect  to  the  object  of  my  attachment.  No, 
herself  alone  shall  have  power  to  persuadt-  me  that 
even  goodness  equal  to  that  of  an  interceding  saint, 
will  restore  me  to  the  place  in  her  affections  which  1 
have  most  unworthily  forfeited  by  a  stupidity  only  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  brutes." 

"If  you  are  so  minded,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence, 
"I  hrve  only  one  word  more — forgive  me  if  I  speak 
n  peremptorily — the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  say  truly, 
must  be  the  final  arbitress  in  this  question.  j\fy 
arguments  do  not  extend  to  insisting  that  you  should 
claim  her  h.ind,  whether  she  herself  will  or  no  ;  but 
to  learn  her  determination,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  find  out  where  she  is,  of  which  I  am  unfortu- 
natelv  not  able  to  inform  you." 

"How!  what  mean  you!"  exclaimed  the  govern- 


or, who  now  only  began  to  comprehend  llie  extent 
of  his  misfortune;  "  whither  hath  she  fled?  or  with 
whom  ■?" 

"  She  is  fled,  for  what  I  know,"  said  De  Valence, 
"in  search  of  a  more  enterprising  lover  than  one  who 
is  so  willing  to  interpret  every  air  of  frost  as  a  killing 
blight  to  his  hopes;  perhaps  she  seeks  the  Black 
Douglas,  or  some  such  hero  of  the  Thistle,  to  reward 
with  her  lands,  her  lordships,  and  beauty,  those  vir- 
tues of  enterprise  and  courage  of  which  Jonn  de  Wal- 
ton was  at  one  tinie  thought  possessed.  But,  seriously, 
events  are  passing  around  us  of  strange  import.  J 
saw  enough  last  iiight,  on  my  way  to  Saint  Bride's, 
to  make  me  suspicious  of  every  one.  I  sent  to  you 
as  a  prisoner  the  old  sexton  of  the  church  of  Douglas. 
I  found  him  contumacious  as  to  some  inquiries  which 
I  thought  it  proper  to  prosecute;  but  of  this  more  at 
another  time.  The  escape  9f  this  lady  adds  greatly 
to  the  difficulties  which  encircle  this  devoted  castle." 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  replied  De  Walton,  in  a 
solemn  and  animated  tone,  "Douglas  Castle  shall 
be  defended,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able,  with  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  to  spread  from  its  battlements  the 
broad  banner  of  St.  George.  Come  of  me  what  list 
during  mv  life,  I  will  die  the  faithful  lover  of  Augusta 
de  Bcrkefy,  even  although  I  no  longer  live  as  her 
chosen  knight.  There  are  cloisters  and  hermit- 
ages"  

"Ay,  marry  are  there,"  replied  Sir  Aymer;  "and 
girdles  of  hemp,  moreover,  and  beads  of  oak  ;  but  all 
these  we  omit  in  our  reckonings,  till  we  discover 
where  the  Lady  Augusta  is,  and  what  she  purposes 
to  do  in  this  matter. 

"You  say  well,"  replied  De  Walton;  "let  us  hold 
counsel  together  by  what  means  we  shall,  if  possible, 
discover  the  lady's  "too  hasty  retreat,  by  which  she 
has  done  me  preat  wrong;  I  mean  if  she  supposed 
her  commands  would  not  have  been  fully  obeyed, 
had  she  honoured  with  them  the  governor  of  Douglas 
Dale,  or  ar.y  who  are  under  his  command." 

"Nov.-,"  replied  De  Valence,  "you  again  speak  like 
a  true  son  of  chivalry.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  summon  this  minstrel  to'our  presence*  His 
fidelity  to  his  mistress  has  been  remarkable  ;  and,  as 
matters  stand  now,  we  must  take  instant  measui'is 
for  tracing  the  place  of  her  retreat." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ttie  way  is  Ion?,  my  cliilrlren,  lonjr  and  rough- - 
The  mo'irs  an;  ilrcary,  an<l  tlip  woods  are  dark  j 
But  lie  lliat  creeps  from  cradle  on  lo  grave, 
Unskilled  save  In  the  velvet  course  of  fortune, 
Haih  missed  the  discipline  of  noljle  hearls.-OW  I'lay. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  when,  after  the  Go- 
vernor and  De  Valence  had  again  summoned  Ber- 
tram to  their  councils,  the  garrison  of  Douglas  was 
mustered,  and  a  number  of  small  par'ies,  in  addition 
to  those  already  despatched  by  De  Valence  from 
Hazelside,  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives,  with  strict  injunctions  to  treat 
them,  if  overtaken,  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  to 
obey  their  commands,  keeping  an  eye,  however,  on 
the  place  where  they  might  take  refuge.  To  facili- 
tate this  result,  some  who  were  men  of  discretion 
were  intrusted  with  the  secret  who  the  supposed  pil- 
grim and  the  -•'ugitive  nun  really  were.  The  whole 
ground,  whether  forest  or  moorland,  within  many 
miles  of  Dou2;las  Castle,  was  covered  and  traversed 
by  parties,  whose  anxiety  to  detect  the  fugitives  waa 
equal  to  the  reward  for  tho\T  safe  recovery,  liberally 
offered  by  De  Wa'ton  and  De  Valence.  They  spared 
not,  mean  time,  to  make  such  inquiries  in  all  direc- 
tions as  might  bring  to  light  any  machinations  of  the 
Scottish  insurgents  which  might  be  on  foot  in  those 
wild  districts,  of  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  De 
Valence,  in  particular,  entertained  sironjj  suspicions. 
Their  instructions  were,  in  case  of  finding  such,  to 
proceed  against  the  persons  engaged,  by  arrest  and 
otherwise,  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  sucii  as  had 
been  commanded  by  De  Walton  himself  at  the  time 
when  the  Black  Douglas  and  his  accomplices  had 
been  the  principal  objects  of  his  wakeful  suspicions. 
These  various  detachments  had  greatly  reduced  the 
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strength  of  the  f»&ia',e  n ;  yet,  although,  numerous, 
alert,  and  despatched  in  every  direction,  they  had  not 
the  fortune  either  to  fall  on  tne  trace  of  the  Lady  of 
Berkely,  or  to  encounter  any  party  whatever  of  the 
insurgent  Scottish. 

Mean  while  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen,  set 
out  from  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  cavalier,  of  whom  the  Lady  Augusta 
knew  nothing  save  that  he  was  to  guide  their  steps 
in  a  direction  where  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  being  overtaken.  At  lenmh  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu  herself  spoke  uppn  the  suijject. 

"You  have  made  no  inquiry."  she  said,  "Lady 
Augusta,  whither  you  are  travelling,  or  under  whose 
charge,  although  methinks  it  should  much  concern 
you  to  know." 

"Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  ansvi^ered 
Lady  Augusta,  "  that  I  am  travelling,  kind  sister, 
under  the  protection  of  one  to  whom  you  yourself 
trust  as  to  a  friend  ;  and  why  need  I  be  anxious  for 
any  farther  assurance  of  my  safety?" 

"  Simply,"  said  ^Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "because 
the  perons  with  whom,  from  national  as  well  as  per- 
sonal circumstances,  I  stand  connected,  are  perhaps 
not  exactly  the  protectors  to  whom  you,  lady,  can 
with  such  perfect  safety  intrust  yourself." 

"In  what  sense,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "do  vou 
use  these  words  7" 

"  Because,"  replied  Marsaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  the 
Bruce,  the  Douglas,  BlalcoTm  Fleming,  and  others 
of  that  party,  alihough  they  are  incapable  of  abusing 
such  an  advantage  to  any  dishonourable  purpose, 
niight  nevertheless,  under  a  strong  temptation,  con- 
sider vou  as  a  hostage  thrown  into  their  hands  by 
Providence,  through  whom  thpy  might  meditate  the 
possibility  of  gaining  some  benefit  to  their  dispersed 
and  dispirited  party." 

"They  might  make  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Au- 
gusta, "  the  subject  of  such  a  treaty  »vhen  I  was  dead, 
but,  believe  me,  never  while  I  (How  vital  breath. 
Believe  me  also  that,  with  whatever  pain,  shame,  or 
agony,  J  would  again  deliver  myself  up  to  the  power 
of  l#e  Walton,  yes,  I  would  rather  put  myself  in  his 
hands — What  do  I  say  1  his! — I  would  rather  sur- 
render myself  to  the  meanest  archer  of  my  native 
country,  than  combine  with  its  foes  to  work  mis- 
chief to  merry  England — my  own  England — that 
country  which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  country, 
and  the  pride  of  all  who  can  term  themselves  her 
natives  I" 

"I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so,"  said 
Lady  3Iargaret ;  "  and  since  you  liave  honoured  me 
with  your  confidence,  gladly  would  I  provide  for 
your  liberty  by  placing  you  as  nenrly  in  the  situation 
which  you  yourself  desire,  as  my  poor  means  have 
the  power  of  accomplishing.  In  half  an  hour  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  been  taken  by  the  English  par- 
ties, which  vvillbe  instantly  dispersed  in  even'  direc- 
tion in  quest  of  us.  Now  "take  notice,  lady,  I  know 
a  place  m  which  I  can  take  refuge  with  my  friends 
and  countrymen,  those  gallant  Scots,  who  have 
never  even  in  this  dishonoured  age  bent  the  knee  to 
Baal.  For  their  honour,  their  nicfty  of  honour,  I 
could  in  other  days  have  answered  with  my  own; 
but  of  late,  I  am  Bound  to  tell  you,  they  have  been 
put  to  those  trials  by  which  the  most  generous  afiec- 
tions  may  be  soured,  and  driven  to  a  species  of 
fren/y,  the  more  wild  that  it  is  founded  originally  on 
the  noblest  feelings.  A  person  who  feels  himself 
deprived  of  his  natural  birthright,  denounced,  ex- 
posed to  confiscation  and  death,  because  he  avouches 
the  rights  of  his  king,  the  cause  of  his  country. 
ceases  on  his  part  to  be  nice  or  precise  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  retaliation  which  it  is  lawful  for  hiiii 
to  exercise  in  the  requital  of  such  injuries  ;  and, 
believe  me,  bitterly  should  I  lament  having  guided 
you  into  a  situation  which  you  might  consider  afflict- 
ing or  degrading." 

"  In  a  wo.'d,  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  "  what 
is  it  you  apprehend  I  am  like  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
flf  vour  friends,  whom  I  must  be  excused  for  term- 
jna  rebels?" 

^'  If,"  said  the  sister  Urscla,  "your  friends,  whom 
I  «hould  term  oppressors  and  tyrants,  take  our  land 


and  our  lives,  seize  our  castles,  and  confiscate  onr 
propertv,  }'ou  must  confess,  that  the  rough  laws  of 
war  indulge  mine  with  the  privilege  of  retaliation. 
There  can  be  no  fear,  that  such  men,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, would  ever  exercise  cruelty  or  insult 
upon  a  lady  of  vour  rank  ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to 
calculate  that  they  will  abstain  from  such  means  of 
extorting  advantage  from  your  captivity  as  are  com- 
mon in  warfare.  You  would  not,  I  think,  wish  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  English,  on  consideration  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton  surrendering  the  Castle  of  Dou- 
glas to  its  natural  lord  ;  yet,  were  vou  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bruce  or  Douglas,  although  I  can  answer 
for  your  being  treated  with  ajl  the  respect  which 
they  have  the  means  of  showing,  yet  I  own,  their 
putting  you  at  such  a  ramsom  might  be  by  no  means 
unlikely." 

"I  would  sooner  die,"  said  the  Lady  Berkely, 
"than  have  my  name  mixed  up  in  a  treatv  so  dis 
graceful ;  and  De  Walton's  reply  to  it  would,  I  am 
certain,  be  to  strike  the  head  from  the  messenger, 
and  throw  it  from  the  highest  tower  of  Douglas 
Castle."  • 

"Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said 
sister  Ursula,  "  were  the  choice  in  your  power  ?" 

"To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta, 
"  where,  if  necessary,  I  could  be  r'efcnded  even 
against  the  king  himself,  until  I  could  place  at  least 
my  person  under  the  protection  of  the  C;hurch." 

"In  that  case,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu. 
"my  power  of  rendervig  you  assistance  is  only  pre 
carious,  yet  it  comprehends  a  choice  which  I  will 
willingly  submit  to  your  decision,  notwithstanding  I 
thereby  subject  the  secrets  of  my  friends  to  some 
risk  of  being  discovered  and  frustrated.  But  the 
confidence  which  you  have  placed  me  m,  imposes 
on  me  the  necessity  of  committing  to  you  a  like  trust. 
It  rests  with  you,  whether  you  will  proceed  with  me 
to  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Doiiirlas  and  his 
friends,  which  I  may  be  blamed  for  making  know-n, 
and  there  lake  your  chance  of  the  reception  which 
you  may  encounter,  since  I  cannot  warrant  ycu  oi 
any  thing  save  honourable  treatment,  so  far  as  your 
person  is  concerned  ;  or,  if  you  should  think  this  too 
nazardous,  make  the  best  of  your  way  at  once  for 
the  Border ;  in  which  last  case  I  will  proceed  as  far 
as  I  can  with  you  towards  the  English  line^  and  then 
leave  you  to  pursue  your  journey,  and  to  obtain  a 
piard  and  a  conductor  among  yourown  countrymeii. 
3Iean  while,  it  will  be  well  for  me  if  I  escajie  being 
taken,  since  the  abbot  would  not  shrink  at  intiicting 
upon  me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun." 

"Such  cruelty,  my  sister,  could  hardly  be  inflicted 
upon  one  who  liad  never  taken  the  religious  vows, 
and  who  still,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  churcli. 
had  a  right  to  make  a  choice  between  the  world  ana 
the  veil." 

"  Such  choice  as  they  gave  their  ^llant  victims," 
said  Lady  Margaret,  "  who  have  faUen  into  English 
hands  during  these  merciless  wars, — such  choice  as 
thev  gave  to  Wallace,  the  Champion  of  Scotland, — 
such  as  they  gave  to  Hay,  the  gentle  anfl  the  free, — 
to  Sommerviile,  the  flower  of  chivalrv,— and  to 
Alhol,  the  blood  relation  of  King  Edward  hhnself— 
all  of  whom  were  as  much  traitors,  under  which 
name  they  were  executed,  as  Margaret  de  Hautlieu 
is  an  apostate  nun,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
cloister." 

She  spoke  with  some  eagerness,  for  she  felt  as  if 
the  English  lady  imputed  to  her  more  coldness  than 
she  was,  in  such  doubtful  circumstances,  conscious  ol 
manifesting. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  proceeded,  "you.  Lady  Augus- 
ta de  Berkely,  what  do  you  venture,  if  you  nin  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  your  lover  ?  What 
dreadful  risk  do  you  incur  ?  You  need  not,  meihinks, 
fear  being  immured  between  four  walls,  with  a  basket 
of  bread  and  a  cruise  of  water,  which,  were  I  seized, 
would  he  the  only  support  allowed  to_  me  for  the 
short  space  that  my  life  would  be  prolonged.  Nay, 
even  were  you  to  be  betrayed  to  the  rebel  Scots,  as 
vou  call  them,  a  captivity  among  the  hills,  sweetened 
bv  the  hope  of  deliverance,  and  rendered  tolerable  by 
ail  the  alleviations  which  the  circumstances  of  your 
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captors  allowed  them  the  means-of  s'lpplying,  were 
Hot,  I  think,  a  lot  so  very  hard  to  endiiru." 

"Nevertheless,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely, 
■  frightful  enough  it  must  have  appeared  to  me, 
since,  to  fly  from  such,  I  threw  myself  upon  your 
guidance." 

"And  whatever  you  think  or  suspect,"  answered 
the  novice,  "I  am  as  true  to  you  as  ever  was  one 
maiden  to  another;  and  as  sure  as  ever  sister  Ursula 
was  true  to  her  vows,  although  they  were  never  com- 
pleted, so  will  I  be  faithful  to  your  secret,  even  at  the 
risk  of  betraying  mv  own. 

"  Hearken,  lady  !''  she  said,  suddenly  pausing,  "do 
you  hear  that  ?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same  imi- 
tation of  the  cry  of  an  owlet,  which  the  lady  had 
before  heard  under  the  walls  of  the  Convent. 

"  These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  an- 
nounce that  one  is  near,  more  able  than  I  am  to 
direct  us  in  this  matter.  I  must  go  forward  and 
epeak  with  him ;  and  this  man,  our  guide,  will  re- 
main by  vou  for  a  little  space;  nor,  when  he  quits 
your  bridle,  need  you  wait  for  any  other  signal,  but 
ride  forward  on  tne  w'oodland  path,  and  obey  the 
advice  and  directions  which  will  be  given  vou." 

"  Stay  !  stay  !  sister  Ursula  !"  cried  the  Lady  de 
Berkely — "  abandon  me  not  in  this  moment  of  uncer- 
tainty and  distress !" 

"  It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both,"  returned  Marga- 
ret de  Hautlieu.  "  I  also  am  in  imcerttainly — I  also 
am  in  distress— and  patience  and  obedience  are  the 
only  virtues  which  can  save  us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding  rod, 
and  moving  briskly  for\yard,  disappeared  am<jng  the 
boughs  of  a  tangled  thicket.  Tlie  Lady  of  Btrkely 
would  have  followed  her  companion,  hut  the  cava- 
lier who  attended  them  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  the 
bridle  of  her  palfrey,  with  a  look  which  implied  that 
he  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed  in  that  direction. 
Terrified,  therefore,  though  she  could  not  exactly 
state  a  reason  why,  the  Ladv  of  Berkely  remained 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  thicket,  instinctively,  as 
it  were,  expecting  to  see  a  band  of  English  archers, 
or  rugged  Scottish  insurgents,  issue  from  its  tangled 
skirts,  and  doubtfCil  which  she  should  have  most 
considered  as  the  objects  of  her  terror.  In  the  dis- 
tress of  her  uncertainty,  she  again  attempted  to  move 
forward,  but  the  stern  check  which  her  attendant 
again  bestowed  upon  her  bridle,  proved  sufficiently 
that  in  restraining  her  wishes,  the  stranger  was  not 
likely  to  spare  the  s'rength  which  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed. At  length  after  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed. 
the  cavalier  withdrew  his  hand  from  her  bridle,  ana 
pointing  with  his  lance  tov.'ards  the  thicket,  through 
which  there  winded  a  narrow,  scarce  visible  patn, 
seemed  to  intimate  to  the  lady  (hat  her  road  lay  in 
that  direction,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  prevent 
her  following  it. 

"  Do  you  not  go  with  me  ?"  said  the  lady,  who 
having  been  accustomed  to  this  man's  company  since 
they  left  the  convent,  had  by  degrees  come  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  protector.  He,  however, 
gravely  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  excuse  complying 
with  a  request,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
grant ;  and  turning  his  steed  in  a  diflerent  direction, 
retired  at  a  pace  which  soon  carried  him  from  her 
sight.  She  had  then  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
path  of  the  thicket,  which  had  been  followed  by 
Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  nor  did  she  pursue  it  long 
before  coming  in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and 
when  she  entered  the  thicket,  she  perceived,  that 
thou"h  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  a  enclosure  of  copse- 
wooa,  it  was  in  the  interior  altogether  occupied  by  a 
few  of  the  magnificent  trees,  such  as  seemed  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  forest,  and  which,  though 
few  in  number,  were  sufficient  to  overshade  all  the 
unoccupied  ground,  by  the  great  extent  of  their  com- 
plicated branches.  Beneath  one  of  these  lay  stretch- 
ed something  of  a  g'ray  colour,  which,  as  it  drew 
\tBelf  together,  exhibited' the  fitaireof  a  man  sheathed 
in  armour,  but  strangely  accoutred,  and  in  a  manner 
sc-  bizarre,  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild  fancies 
0*  culiar  to  the  knights  of  that  period.  His  armoiu- 
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was  ingeniou.sly  painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  skele- 
ton ;  the  ribs  being  constituted  by  the  corslet  and  its 
back-piece.  The  shield  represented  an  owl  with  its 
wings  spread,  a  device  which  was  repeated  upon  the 
helniet,  which  appeared  to  be  completely  covered  by 
an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  ill  omen.  But  that 
which  was  particularly  calculated  to  excite  surprise  in 
the  spectator,  was  the  great  lieight  and  thinness  of 
the  figure,  which,  as  it  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
placed  itself  in  an  erect  posture,  seemed  rather  to 
resemble  an  apparition  in  the  act  of  extricating  itself 
from  the  grave,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man  rising 
upon  his  fi'ct.  The  horse,  too,  upon  which  the  lady 
rode,  started  back,  and  snorted,  either  at  the  sudden 
change  of  posture  of  this  ghastly  specimen  of  chi- 
valry, or  disagreeably  affected  by  some  odour  which 
accompanied  his  presence.  The  lady  herself  mani- 
fested some  alarm,  for  although  she  did  not  utteiiy 
believe  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural 
being,  yet  among  all  the  strange  half-frantic  disguises 
of  cliivalry,  this  was  assurtilly  the  most  uncouth 
which  she  had  ever  seen  ;  and  considering  how 
often  the  knights  of  the  period  pushed  their  dreamy 
fancies  to  the  borders  of  insanity,  it  seemed  at  best 
no  very  safe  adventure  to  meet  one  accoutred  in 
the  eniblems  of  the  King  of  Terrors  himself,  alone, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest.  Be  the  knic;ht's 
character  and  purposes  what  they  might,  she  resolved, 
however,  to  accost  him  in  the  language  and  manner 
observed  in  roniances  upon  such  occasions,  in  the 
hope  even  that  if  he  were  a  madman,  he  might  prove 
a  peacealde  one,  and  accessible  to  civility. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she 
could  assume,  "  right  sorry  am  I,  if,  by  my  hasty 
approach,  I  have  disturbed  your  solitary  meditations. 
My  horse,  sensible  I  think  of  the  presence  of  your^J,. 
brought  me  hither,  without  my  being  aware  whom  oi 
what  I  was  to  encounter." 

"I  am  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "  whom  few  men  seek  to  meet,  till  the  time 
comes  that  they  can  avoid  me  no  longer." 

"  You  speak,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  de 
Berkely.  "  according  to  the  dismal  character  of  wt^iich 
it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  distinction,  ^lay 
I  appeal  to  one  whose  exterior  is  so  formidable,  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  some  directions  to  guide  n:e 
through  this  wild  wood  ;  as,  for  instance,  what  is  the 
name  of  the  nearest  castle,  town,  or  hostelry,  and  by 
what  course  I  am  best  likely  to  reach  such  V 

"  It  is  a  singular  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight 
of  the  Tomb,  "that  would  enter  into  conversation 
with  him  who  is  termed  the  Inexorable,  the  Unspar- 
ing, and  the  Pitiless,  whom  even  the  most  miserable 
forbears  to  call  to  his  assistance,  lest  his  prayers 
should  be  too  soon  answered." 

".Sir  Kniaht,"  replied  the  Lady  Augusta,  "the 
character  which  you  have  assumed,  unquestionably 
for  good  reasons,  dictates  to  you  a  peculiar  course  of 
speech  ;  but  although  your  part  is  a  sad  one,  it  does 
not,  I  should  suppose,  render  it  necessary  for  you  to 
refuse  those  acts  of  civility  to  which  you  must  have 
bound  yourself  in  taking  the  high  vows  of  chivalry." 

"  if  you  will  trust  to  my  guidance,"  replied  the 
ghastly  figure,  "  there  is  only  one  condition  upon 
which  I  can  grant  you  the  information  which  you 
require;  and  that  is,  that  you  follow  my  footsteps 
without  any  questions  asked  as  to  the  tendency  ol 
our  journey." 

"I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  condition,"  she 
answered,  "  if  you  are  indeed  pleased  to  take  upon 
yourself  the  task  of  being  my  guide.  In  my  heart  I 
conceive  you  to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  of 
Scotland,  who  are  now  in  arms,  as  they  say,  for  the 
defence  of  their  liberties.  A  rash  undertaking  has 
brought  me  within  the  sphere  of  your  influence,  and 
now  the  only  favour  I  have  to  request  of  you,  against 
whom  I  never  did,  nor  planned  any  evil,  is  the  guid- 
ance which  your  knowledge  of  the  country  permits 
you  easily  to  afford  me  in  my  way  to  the  frontiers  ol 
England.  Believe  that  what  I  may  see  of  your  haunts 
or  of  your  practices,  shall  be  to  me  things  invisible, 
as  if  they  were  actually  concealed  by  the  sepulchre 
itself,  of  the  king  of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to 
assume  the  attributes  j   aj;d  if  a  sum  of  money, 
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enough  to  be  the  ransom  of  a  wealthy  earl,  will  pur- 
chase such  a  favour  at  need,  such  a  ransom  will  be 
frankl>  paid  and  with  as  much  fidelity  us  ever  it  was 
rendered  by  a  prisoner  to  the  knight  by  whom  he 
was  taken.  Do  not  reject  me,  princely  Bruce — noble 
Dousrlas — if  indeed  it  is  to  either  of  these  that  I  address 
myself  in  this  my  last  extremity — men  speak  of  both 
as  fearful  enemies,  but  generous  knights  and  faithful 
friends.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember  how  much 
you  would  wish  your  own  friends  and  connexions  to 
meet  with  compassion  under  similar  circumstances, 
at  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  Kngland." 

"  And  have  they  done  so  ?"  reiilied  the  Knight,  in 
a  voice  more  gloomy  than  before,  "  or  do  you  act 
wisely,  while  imploring  the  protection  of  one  whom 
vou  believe  to  be  a  true  Scottish  knight,  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  extreme  and  extravagant  misery  of 
his  appearance; — is  it,  I  say,  well  or  wise  to  remind 
him  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lords  of  England  have 
treated  the  lovely  maidens  and  the  high-born  dames 
of  Scotland  '?  Have  not  their  prison  cages  been 
suspended  from  the  battlemenls  of  castles,  that  their 
captivity  might  be  kepl^  in  view  of  every  base  burgher 
wlio  should  desire  to  look  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
noblest  peeressc?s,  yea,  even  the  Queen  of  Scotland?* 
Is  this  a  recollection  which  can  inspire  a  Scottish 
knight  with  compassion  towartls  an  English  lady  ? 
or  IS  it  a  thought  which  can  do  aught  but  swell  the 
deeply  sworn  natred  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  the 
author  of  these  evils,  that  boils  in  every  drop  of 
Scottish  blood  which  still  feels  the  throb  of  life  ? 
No; — it  is  all  you  can  expect,  if,  cold  and  pitiless 
.IS  the  sepulchre  I  represent,  I  leave  you  unassisted  in 
the  helpless  condition  in  which  you  describe  your- 
self to  be." 

"  Yoiz  will  not  be  so  inhuman,"  replied  the  lady ; 
'■'  in  doing  so  you  must  surrender  every  right  to 
honest  fame,  which  you  have  won  either  by  sword 
or  lance.  You  must  surrender  every  pretence  to 
that  justice  which  affects  the  merit  of  suiiporling  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  You  must  make  it  your 
principle  to  avenge  the  wron^rs  and  tyranny  of  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet  upon  the  dames  and  damosels  of 
England,  who  have  neithei  access  to  his  councils, 
nor  perhaps  give  him  their  approbation  in  his  wars 
against  Scotland." 

"  It  would  not  then,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Se- 
pulchre, "  induce  you  to  depart  from  your  recjuest, 
should  I  tell  you  the  evils  to  which  you  v\'oiilfl  siibiect 
yourself  should  \vc  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Endish 
troops,  and  should  they  find  vou  under  such  iil- 
omened  protection  as  my  own  7'' 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  consideration  of 
such  an  event  does  not  in  the  least  shake  my  resolu- 
tion or  desire  of  confiding  in  your  proteciion.  You 
may  probably  know  who  I  am,  ana  iniy  judse  how 
far  even  Edward  would  hold  himself  entitled  to  ex- 
tend punishmer.t  towards  me." 

"How  am  I  to  know  you,"  replied  the  ghastly 
cavalier,  "or  your  circumstances'?  They  must  he 
extraordinary  Indeed,  if  they  could  form  a  clieck, 
eilher  of  justice  or  humanity,  upon  the  revengeful 
feelings  of  Edward.  All  who  know  him  are  well 
assured  that  it  is  no  ordinarv  motive  that  will  induce 
•  htm  to  depart  from  the  indulgence  of  his  evil  temper. 
Kiit  be  it  as  it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady  you  be,  throw 
yourself  as  a  burdi>n  upon  me,  and  I  must  discharge 
myself  of  my  trust  as  I  best  may;  for  tliis  purjiose 
you  must  be  guided  implicitly  by  my  direclioiis, 
wtiich  will  be  given  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the 
S[)iritual  world,  being  iniimatioiis,  rather  than  de- 
tailed instructions,  for  vour  conduct,  and  expressed 
rather  by  commands  tlian  by  any  reason  or  argu- 
ment. In  this  way  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you;  in  any  other  case,  it  is  most  likely  ihai 
1  may  fail  you  at  need,  and  melt  from  your  side  like  a 
phantom  which  dreads  the  anproacii  of  day." 

"You  cannot  be  so  cruel!"  answered  the  lady. 
"A  gentleman,  a  knight,  and  a  nobleman — and  I  per- 
suade myself  I  sneak  to  all— hath  duties  which  he 
cannot  abandon. 

*  Tlie  Queen  of  Robert  llip  Brure,  and  tlie  Cniiiitess  of  Bii 
Shnn,  by  wluim,  as  one  of  i'MacilutT's  (i(^<coiit,  hu  was  cniwncri 
ht  &cuuti.  were  p«cur<^d  in  tlie  manner  described. 


"  He  has,  I  grant  it,  tnd  they  are  most  sacred  to 
me,"  answered  the  Spectral  Knight;  "bin  I  have 
also  duties  whos'' obligations  are  doubly  binding,  and 
to  which  I  must  sacrifice  those  which  would  other- 
wise lead  me  to  devote  myself  to  your  rescue.  The 
only  question  is.  whether  you  feel  inclined  to  accept 
my  protection  on  the  limited  terms  on  which  alone  I 
can  extend  it,  or  whether  you  deem  it  better  that 
each  go  their  own  way,  and  limit  themselves  to  their 
own  resources,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence  !" 

"Alas!"  replied  the  lady,  "beset  and  hard  pressed 
as  I  am,  to  ask  me  to  form  a  resolution  fir  myself,  is 
like  calling  on  a  wretch,  in  the  act  of  falling  from  a 
precipice,  to  form  a  calm  judgment  by  what  twig  he 
may  best  gain  the  chance  of  breaking  his  fall.  His 
answer  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  will  cling  to  that 
which  he  can  easiest  lay  hold  of,  and  trust  the  rest  to 
Providence.  I  accept  therefore  your  oflTer  of  pr^Jtec- 
tion,  in  the  modified  way  you  are  pleased  to  limit  it, 
and  I  put  my  faith  in  Heaven  and  in  you.  To  aid  me 
effectually.  However,  you  must  know  my  name  and 
my  circumstances." 

"All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, "  have  already  been  told  me,  by  your  late  com- 
panion ;  for  deem  not,  young  lady,  that  either  beauty, 
rank,  extended  domains,  unlimited  vveal'h,  or  the 
highest  accomplishments,  can  weigh  any  thing  in  the 
consideration  of  him  who  wears  the  trappings  of  the 
tomb,  and  whose  affections  and  desires  are  long 
buried  in  the  charnel-hou.se." 

"  May  your  faith,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  "  be  as  steady  as  your  words  appear  severe, 
and  I  submit  to  your  guidance,  without  the  least 
doubt  or  fear  that  it  will  prove  otherwise  than  as  I 
venture  to  hope." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Like  the  dog  following  its  master,  when  engaged 
in  training  him  di  the  sport  in  which  he  desires  he 
should  excel,  the  Laily  Augusta  felt  herself  occasion- 
ally treated  with  a  severity  calculated  to  impress  upon 
her  the  most  implicit  obedience  nnd  attention  to  tha 
Knight  of  the  Tomb,  in  whom  she  had  speedily  per- 
suaded herself  she  sa\y  a  principal  man  among  the 
retainers  of  Douglas,  if  not  James  of  Douglas  him- 
self Still,  however,  the  ideas  which  the  lady  had 
formeil  of  the  redoubted  Douglas,  were  those  of  a 
knight  highly  accomplished  in  the  duties  of  chivalry, 
devoted  in  paitieiilar  to  the  service  of  the  fnir  sex, 
and  altogether  unlike  the  personage  with  whom  she 
found  herself  so  strangely  united,  or  rather  for  the 
present  enthralled  to.  Nevertheless,  when,  as  if  to 
abridge  farther  comnnmication,  he  turned  short  into 
one  of  the  mazes  of  the  wood,  and  seemed  to  adopt  a 
pace,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
horse  on  which  the  Lady  Augusta  was  niounied  had 
difficulty  to  keep  up  with,  she  followed  him  with  tha 
alarm  and  speed  of  the  young  spaniel,  which,  from 
fear  rather  than  fondness,  endeavours  to  keep  up 
with  the  track  of  its  severe  master.  Thf  simile,  it  is 
true,  is  not  a  v-'ry  polite  one,  nor  entirely  becoming 
an  age,  when  women  were  worshiiiped  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  devotion  ;  but  such  cireumsianees  ag 
the  present  were  also  rare,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  da 
Rerkely  could  not  but  persuade  herself  that  the  terrible 
chamimin,  whose  name  had  been  so  long  the  theme 
of  her  anxiety,  and  the  terror  indeed  of  the  wholo 
eountrv,  might  be  able,  some  way  orolher,  to  accom- 
plish her  deliverance.  She,  therefore,  exerted  her- 
self to  the  utmost  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  phan- 
tom-like appiiriiion,  and  iVillowed  the  iviiight.  as  the 
evening  shadow  keeps  watch  upon  the  belated  rustic. 

As  the  lady  oiivionsly  sutii'red  under  the  degree  ol 
exertion  necessary  to  keep  her  palfrey  from  stumbling 
in  these  ste(>p  and  broken  paths,  the  Knight  of  tlio 
Tomb  slackened  his  pace,  looked  anxiously  around 
liiin,  and  muttered  apparently  to  himself,  though  pro- 
liably  intended  for  his  companion's  car,  "There  is  no 
occasion  for  so  much  haste." 

He  proceetled  at  a  slower  rate  until  they  seemed  tc 
be  im  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  being  one  of  many  irre- 
gularities on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ellected  bv 
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the  si.drlen  torrents  peculiar  to  that  country,  and    insensible  to  enrllily  afTictions,  has  still  some  p^mpa- 


which,  winding  anion:;  tlie  trees  and  copsi'wooii, 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  net  ol"  phees  iif  coneealmeni, 
opening  into  each  other,  so  that  there  was  perliaus 
no  place  in  the  world  so  fit  for  the  pm-pose  of  ambus- 
cade. The  spot  where  the  borderer  Turnbull  iiad 
made  his  escape  at  the  huniini^-match,  was  one  spe- 
cimen of  this  broken  coinitry,  and  perhaps  connected 
itself  with  the  various  thickels  and  passes  through 
which  the  knight  and  pilgrim  occasionally  seemed  to 
take  their  way,  though  that  ravme  was  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  their  present  route. 

Mean  while  the  knight  led  the  way,  as  if  rather 
with  the  purpose  of  Bewildering  the  lady  Augusta 
amidst  these  interminable  woods,  than  following  any 
exact  or  fi.\ed  ijaih.  Here  they  ascended,  and  anon 
appeared  to  descend  in  the  same  direction,  finding 
only  boundless  wildernesses,  and  varied  combina- 
tions of  tangled  woodland  scenery.  Such  part  of  the 
country  as  seemed  arable,  the  knight  appeared  care- 
fully t3  avoid  ;  yet  he  could  not  direct  his  course  with 
so  much  certainty  but  that  he  occasionally  crossed 
the  path  of  inhabitants  and  cultivators,  who  showed 
a  consciousress  of  so  singular  a  presence,  but  never, 
as  the  lady  observed,  evinced  any  symptom  of  recog- 
nition. The  inference  was  obvious,  that  the  spectre 
knight  was  known  in  the  country,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed adherents  or  accomplices  there,  who  were  at 
least  so  far  his  friends,  as  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm, 
which  might  be  the  means  of  his  discovery.  The 
well  imitated  cry  of  the  night-owl,  too  frequent  a 
guest  in  the  wilderness  that  its  call  should  be  a  sub- 
ject of  surprise,  seemed  to  be  a  signal  geiierallv  un- 
derstood among  them;  for  it  was  heard  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  wood,  and  the  lady  Augusta,  experienced 
in  such  journeys  by  her  former  travels  under  the 
guidance  of  the  minstrel  Bertram,  was  led  to  observe, 
that  on  hearing  such  wild  notes,  her  guide  changeu 
the  direction  of  his  course,  and  betook  himself  to 
paths  which  led  through  deeper  wilds,  and  more  im- 
penetrable thickets.  This  happened  so  often,  that  a 
new  alarm  came  upon  the  unfortunate  pilgrim,  which 
eiiggested  other  motives  of  terror.  Was  she  not  the 
confidant,  and  almost  the  tool  of  some  artful  design, 
laid  with  a  view  to  an  extensive  operation,  which 
was  destined  to  terminate,  as  the  efforts  of  Douglas 
had  before  done,  in  the  siinirise  of  his  hereditary 
castle,  the  massacre  of  the  English  garrison — and 
finally  in  the  dishonour  and  death  of  that  Sir. John 
de  Walton,  upon  whose  fate  she  had  long  believed, 
or  taught  herself  to  believe,  that  her  own  was  de- 
pendent ? 

It  no  sooner  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  Lady 
Augusta  that  she  was  engaged  in  some  such  conspi- 
racy with  a  Scottish  insurgent,  than  she  shuddered 
at  the  consequences  of  the  dark  transactions  in 
which  she  had  now  become  involved,  and  which 
appeared  to  have  a  tendency  so  very  different  from 
whni  she  had  at  first  apprehended. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  of  this  reinarkable  day, 
being  thai  of  Palm  Sunday,  were  thus  drawn  out  in 
waiulenng  froni  place  to  place;  while  the  Lady  de 
Berkely  occasionally  interposed  by  petitions  for 
iiberty,  which  she  endeavoured  to  express  in  the 
most  moving  and  pathetic  manner,  and  by  offers  of 
wealth  and  treasures,  to  which  no  answer  whatever 
was  returned  by  her  strange  guide. 

At  length,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  captive's  importu- 
nity, the  knight,  coming  close  up  to  the  bridle  rein  of 
the  r.ady  Augusta,  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"1  am,  as  you  may  well  f)elieve,  none  of  those 
knights  who  roam  through  wood  and  wild  seeking 
adventures,  by  wliicli  I  may  obtain  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  a  fair  lady:  Vet  will  1  Ij  a  certain  degree  grant 
the  repiest  which  thou  dost  solicit  so  anxiously,  and 
the  arbitration  of  thy  fate  shall  (le|)eiid  upon  the 
pleasure  of  him  to  whose  will  thou  hast  expressed 
thyself  ready  to  submit  thine  own.  I  will,  on  our 
arrival  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  which  is  now 
at  hand,  write  to  Sir  .John  de  Walton,  and  send  my 
letter,  together  with  thy  fair  self,  by  a  special  mes- 
senger. He  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  attend  our  sum- 
mons, and  thou  shalt  thyself^  be  satisfied,  tliat  even 
he  who  has  as  yet  appeared  deaf  to  entreaty,  and 


ihy  for  bt'auty  and  for  virtue.  1  \^  ill  put  the  choice 
of  safety,  and  thy  future  happiness,  into  triune  own 
hands,  and  those  of  the  man  whom  thou  hast 
chosen  ;  and  tliou  mayst  select  which  thou  wilt  be- 
twixt tliose  and  misery." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or  cleft? 
in  the  ear'h  seemed  to  yawn  before  iheni,  and  enter 
ing  it  at  the  upper  end,  the  spectre  knight,  with  an 
attention  which  he  had  not  vet  shown,  guided  the 
lady's  courser  by  the  rem  down  the  broken  and  steep 
path  by  which  alone  the  bottom  of  the  tangled  din- 
gle was  accessible. 

When  placed  on  firm  ground  after  the  dangers  of 
a  descent,  in  which  her  naTfrey  seemed  to  be  sustained 
liy  the  personal  strengtli  and  address  of  the  singular 
being  who  had  hold  of  the  bridle,  the  lady  looked 
with  some  astonishment  at  a  phice  so  well  ad.ap'ed 
for  concealment  as  tliat  wliii-h  yhe  had  now  reached. 
It  appeared  evident  that  it  was  used  for  tins  purjiose, 
for  more  than  one  stifled  answer  was  giV(;ri  to  a  very 
low  bugle-nole  emitted  by  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb; 
and  when  the  same  note  was  repeated,  about  half  a 
score  of  armefl  men,  some  wearing  the  dress  of  sol- 
diers, others  those  of  shepherds  and  agriculturists, 
showed  themselves  imperfectly,  as  .f  acknowledging 
the  summons. 
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"  Hail  to  you,  my  gallant  friends!"  said  the  Knight 
of  the  Tomb  to  his  companions,  who  seemed  to  wel- 
come him  with  the  eagerness  of  men  engaged  in  the 
same  perilous  undertaking.  "The  winter  has  passed 
over,  the  festival  of  Palm  Sunday  is  come,  and  as 
surely  as  the  ice  and  snow  of  this  season  shall  not 
remain  to  chill  the  earth  through  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, so  surely  we,  in  a  few  hours,  keep  our  word 
to  those  southern  braggarts,  who  tliink  sheir  lan- 
guage of  boasting  and  malice  has  as  imich  force  over 
our  Scoitish  bosoms,  as  the  blast  possesses  over  tiie 
autumn  fruits;  but  it  is  not  so.  While  we  choose  to 
remain  concealed,  they  may  as  vainly  seek  to  descry 
us,  as  a  housewife  would  search  for  the  needle  she 
has  dropped  among  the  withered  foliage  of  yon 
gigantic  oak.  Vet  a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  needle 
shall  become  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Genius 
of  Scotland,  avenging  ten  thousand  injuries,  and  es- 
pecially the  life  of  the  gallant  Lord  Douglas,  cruelly 
done  to  death  as  an  exile  from  his  native  country.'" 

An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan  burst 
from  the  assembled  retainers  of  Douglas,  upon  being 
reminded  of  the  recent  death  of  their  chieftain  ;  while 
they  seemed  at  the  same  time  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  little  noise,  lest  they  should  give  the 
alarm  to  some  of  the  numerous  English  parties 
which  were  then  traversing  different  parts  of  the 
forest.  The  acclamation,  so  cautiously  uttered,  had 
scarce  died  awav  in  silence,  when  the  Kniglit  of  the 
Tomb,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  proper  name,  S  r  .lames 
Douglas,  again  addressed  his  handful  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers. 

"One  effort,  my  friends,  may  yet  be  made  to  end 
our  strife  with  thesouihron  without  bloodshed.  Fate 
has  within  a  few  hours  thrown  into  mv  power  the 
young  heiress  of  Berkely.  for  whose  sake  it  is  said 
.Sir  .fohn  de  Walton  keeps  with  such  obstinacy  the 
castle  which  is  mine  by  inheriiance.  Is  there  oee 
among  you  who  dare  go,  as  the  htuiourable  escort  of 
.\ugusta  de  Berkely,  ficaring  a  letter,  explaining  the 
lerms  on  which  I  am  willing  to  restore  iier  to  her 
lover,  to  freedcjin,  and  to  her  English  lordships  ?" 

"If  there  is  none  other,"  said  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  the  tattered  attire  of  a  woodsman,  and  being,  in 
fact,  no  other  than  the  very  Michael  Turnbull,  who 
had  already  given  so  exti;a(U-dinaiy  a  proof  of  his  un- 
daunted manhood,  "I  \\ill  gladly  be  the  person  v\bo 
will  he  the  lady's  h.°nchman  on  this  expedition." 

"  Thou  art  never  wanting,"  said  the  Douglab. 
"where  a  manly  de  d  is  to  be  done;  but  remenib(;r 
this  lady  must  i)ledLre  to  us  her  worrl  and  oath  tha\ 
she  will  hold  herself  our  faithful  prisoner,  rescue  or 
no  rescue ;  that  she  will  consider  herself  as  pledger! 
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for  the  life,  freedom,  and  fair  usage  of  Michael  Turn- 
bull;  and  that  if  Sir  John  de  Walton  refuse  mv 
terms,  she  must  hold  herself  obliged  to  return  with 
Turn  bull  to  our  presence,  m  order  to  be  disposed  of 
at  our  pleasure.' 

There  was  much  in  these  conditions,  which  struck 
the  Lady  Augusta  with  natural  doubt  and  horror ; 
nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  declaration 
of  the  Douglas  gave  a  sj-ecies  of  decision  to  her 
bituation,  wnich  might  have  otherwise  been  unat- 
tainable; and  from  the  high  opinion  which  she  en- 
tertained of  the  Douglas's  chivalry,  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  think,  that  any  part  which  he  might 
play  in  the  approaching  drama  would  be  other  than 
that  which  a  perfect  good  kniglu  would,  under  all 
circumstances,  maintain  towards  his  enemy.  Even 
with  respect  to  De  Walton,  she  felt  herself  relieved 
of  a  painful  difficulty.  The  idea  of  her  being  dis- 
covered by  the  knight  himself,  in  a  male  disguise, 
had  preyed  upon  her  spirits ;  and  she  felt  as  it"  guilty 
Gi  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  womanhood,  in  hav- 
ing extended  her  favour  towards  him  beyond  maid- 
trily  limits;  a  step,  too,  which  might  lend  to  lessen 
her  m  the  eyes  of  the  lover  for  whom  she  had  hazarded 
so  much. 

"  Ttie  heart,  she  said,  is  liglitly  prized, 
.    Tliat  is  but  lightly  won  ; 

And  Ions  shall  mourn  tlie  lieartless  man. 
That  leaves  his  love  too  soon." 

Ori  the  other  hand,  to  be  hrought  before  him  as  a 
)iri.soner,  was  indeed  a  circumstance  equallv  per- 
jilexing  and  unpleasing,  but  it  was  one  whicli  was 
i/cyond  her  control,  and  the  Douglas,  into  whose 
Lands  she  had  fallen,  appeared  to  her  to  represent 
the  deity  in  the  play,  whose  entrance  was  alniost 
sufficient  to  bring  its  perplexities  to  a  conclusion ; 
.sue  therefore  not  unwillingly  submitted  to  take  what 
oaths  and  promises  were  required  by  the  party  m 
v/hose  hands  she  found  herself  and  accordingly  en- 
gaged to  be  a  true  prisoner,  whatever  might  occur. 
Slean  time  she  strictly  obeyed  the  directions  of  thpse 
who  had  her  motions  at  command,  devoutly  praying 
that  circumstances,  in  themselves  so  adverse,  might 
nevertheless  work  together  for  the  safety  of  her  lover 
and  her  own  freedom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  slight  repast  \yas 
placed  before  the  Lady  Augusta,  who  was  well  nigh 
exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  her  journey. 

Douglas  and  his  partisans,  mean  while,  whispered 
together,  as  if  unwilling  she  should  hear  their  confer- 
ence ;  while,  to  purchase  their  good-will,  if  possible, 
.  she  studiously  avoided  every  appearance  of  listening. 

After  some  conversation,  Turnbull,  who  appeared 
to  consider  the  lady  as  jieculiarly  his  charge,  said  to 
her  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  Do  not  lear,  lady  ;  no  wr.ong 
shall  be  done  you ;  nevertheless,  you  must  be  con- 
tent for  a  space  to  be  blindfolded. 

S!ie  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror ;  and  the 
trooper,  wrapping  part  of  a  mantle  round  her  head, 
did  not  assist  her  to  remount  her  palfrey,  but  lent  her 
his  arm  to  support  her  in  this  blinded  state. 
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The  ground  which  they  traversed  was,  as  Lady 
Augusta  could  feel,  very  broken  and  uneven,  and 
Foiuetimes,  as  she  thought,  encumbered  with  ruins, 
wliich  were  difficult  to  surmount.  The  strength  of 
her  comrade  assisted  her  forward  on  such  occasions; 
l)Ut  his  help  was  so  roughly  administered,  that  the 
lady  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  suffering,  was  com- 
pelled to  groan  or  sigh  heavily,  whatever  was  her 
desire  to  suppress  such  evidence  of  the  apprehension 
which  she  underwent,  or  the  puin  which  siie  endured. 
Presently,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  was 
'iistinctly  sensible  that  the  rough  woodsman  was 
i-moveu  from  her  side,  and  another  of  the  party  sub- 
tituted  in  his  stead,  whose  voice,  more  gentle  than 
hat  of  his  companion,  she  thought  she  had  lately 
heard. 

"Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  "fear  not  the 
eiightcst  injury  at  our  hands,  and  accept  of  my  mi- 
nistry instead  of  that  of  my  iienchman,  who  has 
gone  forward  with  our  letter  ,■  do  not  think  me  pre- 


suming on  my  situation  if  I  bear  you  in  my  arms 
through  ruins  where  you  could  not  easily  move  alone 
and  blindfold." 

At  the  same  time  the  Ladv  Augusta  Berkely  felt 
herself  raised  from  the  earth  in  the  strong  arms 
of  a  man,  and  borne  onward  with  the  utn;ost  gen- 
tleness, without  the  necessity  of  making  those  pain- 
ful exertions  which  had  been  formerly  required. 
Siie  was  ashamed  of  her  situation;  but,  however 
delicate,  it  was  no  time  to  give  vent  to  complaints, 
which  might  have  given  qftence  to  persons  whom  it 
was  her  interest  to  conciliate.  She,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted to  necessity,  and  heard  the  following  words 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

"Fear  nothing;  there  is  no  evil  intended  you  ;  nor 
shall  Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  he  loves  you  as  you  de- 
serve at  his  hand,  receive  any  harm  on  our  part.  We 
call  on  him  but  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  you ; 
and  be  assured  you  will  best  accomplish  your  ov,  n 
happiness  by  aidmg  our  views,  which  are  equally  in 
favour  of  your  wishes  and  your  freedom." 

The  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  answer 
to  this,  but  her  breath,  betwixt  fear  and  the  speed 
with  which  she  was  transported,  refused  to  permit 
her  to  use  intelligible  accents.  Mean  time  she  began 
to  be  sensible  that  she  was  enclosed  within  some 
building,  and  probably  a  ruinous  one— for  although 
the  mode  of  her  transportation  no  longer  permitted 
her  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her  path  in  any  respect 
distinctly,  yet  the  absence  of  the  external  air — which 
was,  however,  sometimes  excluded,  and  sometimes 
admitted  in  furious  gusts — intimated  that  she  was 
conducted  through  buildings  partly  entire,  and  in 
other  places  admitting  the  wind  through  wide  rents 
and  gaps.  In  one  place  it  seemed  to  the  lady  as  if 
she  passed  through  a  considerable  body  of  people,  all 
of  whom  observed  silence,  although  there  Mas  sunie- 
times  heard  among  them  a  murniur,  to  which  every 
one  present  in  some  degree  contributed,  alihougli  1I16 
general  sound  did  not  exceed  a  whisper.  Her  situ- 
ation made  her  attend  to  every  circumstance,  and  she 
did  not  fail  to  observe  that  these  persons  made  way 
for  him  who  bore  her,  until  at  length  she  becanie 
sensible  that  he  descended  by  the  regular  steps  of  a 
stair,  and  that  she  was  now  alone  excepting  his  com- 
pany. Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on  more 
level  ground,  thev  proceeded  on  their  singular  road 
by  a  course  which  appeared  neither  direct  nor  easy, 
and  through  an  atmosphere  which  was  close  to  a 
smothering  degree,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  damp 
and  disagreeable,  as  if  from  the  vapours  of  a  new- 
made  grave.    Her  guide  again  spoke. 

"  Bear  up,  Lady  Augusta,  for  a  little  longer,  and 
continue  to  endure  that  atmosphere  which  must  be 
one  day  common  to  us  all.  By  the  necessity  of  my 
situation,  I  mu.«t  resign  my  present  office  to  your  ori- 
ginal guide,  and  can  only  give  you  my  assurance,  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  shall  oner  yon  the  least 
incivility  or  insult— and  on  this  you  may  rely,  on  the 
faith  of  a  man  of  honour." 

He  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the 
soft  turf,  and,  to  her  infinite  refreshment,  made  her 
sensible  that  she  was  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and 
free  from  the  smothering  atmosphere  which  had  be- 
fore oppressed  her  like  that  of  a  charnel-house.  At 
the  same  time,  she  breathed  in  a  whisper  an  anxious 
wish  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  diseiicumber  her- 
self from  the  folds  of  the  inantle,  which  excluded 
almost  the  power  of  breathing,  though  intended  only 
to  prevent  her  seeing  by  what  road  she  travelled. 
She  immediately  found  it  unfolded,  agreeably  to  her 
request,  and  hastened,  with  uncovered  eyes,  to  take 
note  of  the  scene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak-trees,  among 
which  stood  some  remnants  of  buildings,  or  what 
might  have  seemed  such,  being  perhaps  the  same  in 
winch  she  had  been  lately  wandering.  A  clear  foun- 
tain of  living  water  bubbled  forth  from  under  the 
twisted  roots  of  one  of  those  trees,  and  offered  the 
lady  the  opportunity  of  a  draught  of  the  pure  element, 
and  in  which  she  also  bathed  her  face,  which  had  re- 
ceived more  than  one  scratch  in  the  coiirse  ef  her 
journey,  in  spite  of  the  care,  and  almost  the  tender- 
ness, with  which  she  had  latterly  been  borne  along. 
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The  cool  water  srecdily  stop!  llie  bleeding  of  those 
tnrtins  injuries,  and  the  appHcation  served  at  the  same 
time  tJ  recall  the  scattered  sen  es  of  the  damsel  her- 
self. Her  first  idea  was,  wheiher  an  attempt  to 
escape,  if  such  should  appear  possible,  was  not  ad- 
visable. A  iiiomeiit's  reflection,  however,  satisfied 
her  that  such  a  scheme  was  not  to  be  thoujjht  of; 
and  such  second  thousb's  were  coiifirmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  t!ie  gigantic  form  of  liie  lumtsnian  Turii- 
liull,  ihe  rough  tones  of  whose  voice  were  heard  before 
his  figure  was  obvious  to  her  eye. 

"Were  you  impatient  for  my  return,  fair  lady? 
Such  as  I,"  h.e  continued  in  an  ironical  lone  of  voice. 
'•  «lio  are  foremost  in  ilie  chase  of  wild  slags  and 
silvan  cattle,  are  not  in  use  to  lag  behind,  when  fair 
ladies,  like  you,  are  ihe  objects  of  pursuit;  and  if  I 
am  not  so  constant  in  my  aiicndance  as  you  might 
e.vpect,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  was  engaged  in  an- 
other matter,  to  which  I  must  sacrifice  for  a  little 
even  the  duty  of  attending  on  you." 

"lofit'r  no  resistance,"  said  the  lady;  "forbear, 
however,  in  discharging  thy  duty,  to  augment  niv 
imoasiness  by  thy  conversation,  for  thy  master  liaili 
liledgeii  me  his  word  that  he  will  not  sutler  me  to  be 
alarined  or  ill  treated." 

"Is ay,  fair  one,"  replied  the  huntsinan,  "I  ever 
thought  it  was  fit  to  make  interest  by  soft  words  with 
fair  ladies;  but  if  yon  like  it  not,  I  have  no  such  plea- 
sure in  hunting  for  fine  holyday  terms,  but  that  1  can 
with  etjual  ease  hold  myself  silent.  Come,  then, 
since  we  must  wait  upon  this  lover  of  yours  ere  n^Mn- 
ing  closes,  and  learn  his  last  resolution  toiiclur.g  a 
matter  which  is  become  so  stra.ngely  complicaied,  I 
will  hold  no  more  intercourse  with  you  as  a  female, 
but  talk  to  you  as  a  person  of  sense,  although  an 
Englishwoman." 

"You  will,"  replied  the  lady,  "best  fulfil  the  in- 
tentions of  those  by  whose  orders  you  act,  by  holding 
no  society  with  me  whatever,  otherwise  than  is  neces- 
sary in  the  character  of  guide." 

The  man  lowered  his  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent 
to  what  the  Lady  of  Berkely  proposed,  and  remained 
silent  as  they  for  some  time  pursued  their  course,  each 
pondering  over  their  own  share  of  niedilation,  which 
probably  turned  upon  matters  essentially  different. 
At  length  the  loud  blast  of  a  bugle  was  heard  at  no 
ereat  distance  from  the  unsocial  fellow-travellers. 

That  is  the  person  we  seek,"  said  Turnbull ;  "I 
know  his  blast  from  any  other  who  frequents  this 
forest,  and  my  orders  are  to  bring  you  to  speech  of 
him." 

The  blood  darted  rapidly  through  the  lady's  veins 
at  the  thought  of  being  thus  unceremoniously  pre- 
sented to  the  knight,  in  whose  favour  she  had  con- 
fessed a  rash  preference  more  agreeable  to  the  man- 
ners of  those  times,  when  e.xaggeraled  sentiments 
often  inspired  actions  of  extravagant  generosity,  than 
in  our  days,  when  everything  is  accounted  absurd 
which  Joes  not  turn  upon  a  motive  connected  with 
the  immediate  selfish  intere.sls  of  the  actor  himself. 
Wlien  Turnbull,  therefore,  winded  his  horn,  as  if  in 
answer  to  the  blast  which  they  had  heard,  the  lady 
was  disposed  to  fly  at  the  first  impulse  of  sname  and 
of  fear.  Turnbull  perceived  her  intention,  and  caught 
hold  of  her  with  no  very  gentle  grasp,  saying—"  Nay, 
lady,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  you  play  your  own 
part  in  the  drama,  which,  unless  you  continue  on  the 
stage,  will  conclude  unsatisfactorily  to  us  all,  in  a 
combat  at  outrance  between  your  lover  ana  me, 
whin  it  will  appear  which  of  us  is  most  worthy  of 
your  favour." 

"I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  lady,  bethinking  her 
that  even  this  strange  man's  presence,  and  the  com- 
pulsion which  he  appeared  to  use  towards  hev,  was  a 
sort  of  excuse  to  her  female  scruples,  for  coming  into 
the  pr-sence  of  her  lover,  at  least  of  her  first  appear- 
ance before  him,  in  a  disguise  which  her  feelings  con- 
fessed was  not  extremely  decorous,  or  reconcilable 
to  ibc  dignity  of  her  sex. 

The  moment  after  these  thougtits  had  passed 
through  her  mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard 
approaching;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  pressing 
inrough  the  trees,  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
ins  ladv,  captive,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  grasp  of  a  Scot- 
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tish  outlaw,  who  was  only  known  to  liiin  by  his  for- 
mer audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

His  surprise  and  joy  only  supplied  the  knight  with 
those  hasiy  expressions— "  Cailitti  let  go  thy  hold! 
or  die  in  thy  profane  atiempt  to  contro!  the  motions 
of  one  whom  the  very  sun  in  heaven  should  bi' proud 
lo  obey."  At  the  same  time,  apprehensive  that  the 
huntsman  might  liiirrv  the  lady  from  his  sight  by 
means  of  some  entangled  path— such  as  upon  a  foi"- 
mer  occasion  bad  served  him  for  escape— Su"  Joint 
de  Walton  dropped  his  cumbrous  lance,  of  which  the 
trees  did  not  permit  him  ihe  perfect  use,  and  spring- 
ing from  his  horse,  approached  Turnbull  with  his 
drawn  sword. 

The  Scoitishman,  keeping  his  Icfi  hand  still  upon 
the  lady's  mantle,  uplifled  with  his  rigiit  his  haiile- 
axe,  or  .ledwood  stall',  for  the  innpose  (jf  parryii;g 
and  returning  the  blow  of  his  antagonist,  but  the 
ladv  sjjokc. 

"Sir  John  de  Walton,"  she  said,  "for  heaven's 
sake,  forbear  all  violence,  till  you  hear  uprs.  what 
pacific  object  I  am  brought  liiiher,  and  by  what 
I)eaceful  means  these  wars  may  be  put  an  end  lo. 
This  man,  though  an  enemy  of  yours,  has  heen  lo 
me  a  civil  and  respeclful  guardian;  and  I  enireat 
vou  to  forliear  him  while  he  speaks  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  brought  me  hither." 

"To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de  Berkely 
in  the  same  breaih,  would  iiself  be  cause  enough  fur 
instant  death,"  said  the  Governcjr  of  Douglas  Casile  ; 
"but  vou  command,  lady,  and  I  spare  his  insignifi- 
cant fife,  alihough  I  have  causes  of  complaiat  against 
him,  the  least  of  which  were  good  warrant,  had  he  a 
thousand  lives,  for  the  forfeiture  of  them  all." 

"John  tie  Walton,"  replied  Turnbull,  "this  lady 
well  knows  that  no  fear  of  thee  operates  in  my  mind 
to  render  this  a  peaceful  meeting;  and  were  I  not 
withheld  bv  other  circumstances  of  preat  considera- 
tion to  the  Douglas,  as  well  as  thyself,  I  should  have 
no  more  fear  in  .dicing  the  utmost  thou  couldst  do, 
than  I  have  now  in  levelling  that  sapling  to  the  earth 
it  grows  upon."  * 

So  saying,  Michael  Turnbull  raised  his  battle-axe, 
and  struck'froni  a  neighbouring  oak-tree  a  branch, 
well  nigh  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  which  (with  all  its 
iwias  and  leaves)  rushed  to  the  ground  between  De 
■V\'alton  and  the  Scotchman,  giving  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  keenness  of  his  weapon,  and  the  strength 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  used  it. 

"  Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  us,  good  fel- 
low," said  Sir  John  de  Waltow,  "  since  it  is  the  lady's 
pleasure  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  let  me 
know  what  thou  hast  to  say  to  me  respecting  her?" 

"On  that  subject,"  said  Turnbull,  "my  words  are 
few,  but  mark  them.  Sir  Englishman.  The  Lady 
Augusta  Berkelv,  wandering  in  this  country,  has  be- 
come a  prisoner  of  the  noble  Lord  Douglas,  ihu 
rightful  inheritor  of  the  castle  and  lordship,  and  ho 
finds  himself  obliged  to  attach  to  the  liberty  of  this 
ladv  the  following  conditions,  being  in  all  respects 
sucii  as  aood  and  lawful  warfare  entitles  a  knight  to 
exact.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  honour  and  safety  the 
Lady  Augusta  shall  be  delivered  to  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, or  those  whom  he  shall  name  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  her.  On  ihe  other  hand,  the  Castle  of 
Douglas  itself,  together  with  all  out-posts  or  garri- 
sons thereunto  belonging,  shall  be  made  over  and 
surrendered  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, and  containing  the  same  provisions  and  artil- 
lery, as  are  now  within  their  walls;  and  the  space  of 
a  month  of  truce  shall  be  permitted  to  Sir  James 
Douglas  and  Sir  John  de  Walton  farther  to  regulate 
the  terms  of  surrender  on  both  parts,  having  first 
plighted  their  knightly  woid  and  oath,  that  in  th'i 
exchange  of  the  honourable  lady  for  the  foresaji 
casile,  lies  the  full  import  of  the  present  agreemeii!, 
and  that  every  other  subject  of  dispute  shall,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  noble  knights  foresaid,  be  honourably 
compounded  and  agreed  betwixt  them  ;  or,  at  tiieir 
pleasure,  settled  knightly  by  single  combat,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  and  in  a  fair  field,  before  any  honourable 
person,  that  may  possess  power  enough  to  preside^." 

It  is  not  easy 'to  conceive  the  astonishment  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton  at  hearing  the  contents  of  this  tur 
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traordmary  cartel ;  be  looked  towards  the  Lady  of 
Berkely  with  that  aspect  ot  despair  with  which  a 
cniiiinal  iriay  be  supposed  to  set*  his  j^uardian  angel 
prepare  for  departure.  Through  her  mind  also  simi- 
lar ideas  flowed,  as  il'  they  contained  a  concession  of 
what  she  had  considered  as  the  summit  of  her 
wshes,  but  under  con  Jition3dis;.;raeefiil  to  her  lover, 
like  tile  cherub's  fiery  sword  u(  yore,  wliich  was  a 
barrier  between  our  iirst  parents  and  the  blessings  of 
Paradise.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  broke  sii<;nce  in  riiese  words: — 

"Noble  lady,  you  may  be  surprised  if  a  condition 
be  imposed  upon  me,  having  for  its  object  your  free- 
do:n  ;  and  if  Sir  .John  de  Walton,  already  standing 
under  those  obligations  to  you,  which  he  is  proud  of 
ackiiowledgi  ig.  should  yet  hesitate  oti  accepting, 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  what  must  ensure  your 
restoration  to  freedom  and  independence  ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  the  words  now  spoken  have  thrilled  in  mine  ear 
without  reaching  to  my  uiiderstandin:;,  and  I  must 
pray  the  Lady  of  Berkely  for  pardon  u  1  take  time  to 
reconsider  them  for  a  short  space." 

"And  I,"  reilied  Tunibull,  "  havo  only  power  to 
allow  yon  half  an  hour  for  the  consideration  of  an 
oH'er,  in  accepting  which,  methinks,  you  should  jump 
shoulder-heitrht,  instead  of  asking  any  time  for  re- 
flection. What  does  this  cartel  exact,  save  what 
your  duty  as  a  kniglit  implicitly  obliges  you  to  1  You 
nave  engaged  yourself  to  become  the  agent  of  the 
tyrant  Edward,  in  holding  Douglas  Castle,  as  his 
comiiiander,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
and  of  the  Knight  of  Douglas  Dale,  vvho  never,  as  a 
community  or  as  an  individual,  were  guilty  of  the 
least  injury  towards  you  ;  you  are  therefore  prosecut- 
ing a  false  path,  unworthy  of  a  good  knight.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freedom  and  safety  of  your  lady  is 
now  proposed  to  be  pledged  to  you,  with  a  full  assu- 
rance of  her  liberty  and  honour,  on  consideration  of 
your  withdrawing  from  the  unjust  line  of  conducj,  in 
which  you  have  sutf'ered  yourself  to  be  imprudently 
engaged.  If  you  persevere  in  it,  you  place  your  own 
honour,  ani  the  lady's  happiness,  ia  the  hands  of 
men  whom  you  have  done  every  thing  in  your  power 
to  render  desperate,  and  whom,  thus  irritated,  it  is 
tnosi  probable  you  may  find  such." 

'"It  is  nil  from  thee  at  least,"  said  the  knight, 
"  that  I  sliall  learn  to  estimate  the  manner  in  which 
Doug  as  will  explain  the  laws  of  svar,  or  De  Walton 
receive  them  at  his  dictating." 

"lam  not,  then,"  said  Turnbull,  "received  as  a 
friendly  messenger  7  Farewell,  and  think  of  this  lady 
as  bemsj  in  any  hands  but  those  which  are  safe,  while 
you  make  up  at  leisure  your  mind  upon  the  message  I 
nave  brought  you.  Come,  madam,  we  must  be  "one."' 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  lady's  hand,  and 
pulled  her,  as  if  to  force  her  to  withdraw.  The  hidy 
had  stood  motionless,  and  almost  senseless,  svhile 
these  speeches  were  exchanged  between  the  war- 
riors; but  when  she  felt  the  grasp  of  Michael  Turn- 
bull,  she  exclaimed,  like  one  almost  beside  herself 
with  fear—"  Help  me,  De  \Valton  !" 

Tile  knight,  stung  to  instant  rage,  assaulted  the 
forester  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  dealt  him  with  his 
long  sword,  almost  at  unawares,  two  or  three  heavy 
blows,  by  which  he  was  so  wounded  that  he  sunk 
backwards  in  the  t;iicket,  and  De  Walton  was  about 
to  d'.'-palch  him,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the 
anxious  cry  of  the  lady— "Alas!  De  Walton,  what 
have  you  done 7  This  man  was  only  an  ambassa- 
dor, and  should  have  passed  free  from  injury,  while 
he  confined  hunself  to  the  delivery  of  wiiat  ha  was 
charged  with  ;  and  if  tliou  hast  slain  him,  who  knows 
how  fngtiti'ul  may  prove  th  •  vengeance  exacted  !' 

Tiie  voice  of  the  lady  s^'cmed  to  recover  the  hunts- 
man from  the  ettt'Cts  of  the  blows  he  had  received  ; 
he  sprung  on  his  feet,  s.ayin ,' — ".\ever  mind  me,  nor 
think  of  my  becoming  the  moans  of  making  mischief. 
The  knight,  in  his  liasie,  spoke  witliout  giving  me 
warning  and  defiance,  svliicli  gave  him  an  advantage 
which,  I  think,  he  would  otherwise  have  scorned  to 
have  taken  in  such  a  cas';.  1  will  renew  the  combat 
un  fiiirer  terms,  or  call  another  cliainpion,  as  the 
kmgiM  plea.ses."     With  these  w  irds  h  ■  disappeared. 

"Fear  uot,  empress  of  De   Walton's  thoughts," 


answered  the  knight,  "but  believe,  that  if  we  regain 
togetlier  the  shelter  of  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  safe- 
guard of  Saint  George's  Cross,  thou  mayst  laugh  at 
all.  And  if  you  can  but  pardon,  wliat  I  siiall  never 
be  able  to  forgive  myself,  the  mole-like  blindness 
which  did  not  recogni.«e  the  sun  while  under  a  tem- 
porary eclipse,  the  task  cannot  be  named  too  hard 
ior  mortal  valour  to  achieve  whuh  I  shall  not  wil- 
lingly undertake,  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  my 
grievous  fault." 

"jMeiition  it  no  more,"  said  the  lady;  "it  is  not  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  our  lives  are  for  the  moment 
at  slake,  that  quarrels  upon  slighter  toi^ics  are  to  be 
recurred  to.  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  yet  k:;ow, 
that  the  Scots  are  in  arms  in  this  vicinity,  and  that 
even  the  earth  has  yawned  to  conceal  them  from  the 
sight  of  your  garrison." 

"Let  "it  yawn,  then,"  said  Sir  .John  de  Walton, 
"  and  suffer  every  fiend  in  the  infernal  abyss  to  escape 
from  his  prison-house  and  reinforce  our  enemies — 
still,  fairest,  having  received  in  thee  a  pearl  of  match- 
less price,  my  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  my  heels 
by  the  basest  scullion,  if  I  turn  my  horse's  head  to 
the  rear  before  the  utmost  force  these  ruffians  can 
assemble,  either  upon  earth  or  from  underneath  it. 
In  thy  name  I  defy  them  all  to  instant  combat." 

As  Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last 
words,  in  something  of  an  exalted  tone,  a  tall  cava- 
lier, arrayed  in  black  armour  of  the  simplest  forin, 
stepped  forth  from  that  part  of  the  thicket  where 
Turnbull  had  disappeared.  "I  am,"  he  said,  "Jam,e3 
of  J)iji;glas,  and  your  challenge  is  accepted.  I,  the 
challenged,  name  the  arms  our. knightly  weapons  as 
we  now  wear  thetu,  and  our  place  of  combat  this 
field  or  dingle  called  the  Bloody  Sykes,  the  tinie  be- 
ing instant,  and  the  combatants,  like  true  knights, 
foregoing  each  advantage  on  either  side."* 

"  So  be  it,  in  God's  name,"  said  tlie  English  knight, 
who,  though  surprised  at  being  called  upon  to  so 
sudden  an  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  warrior  as 
young  Douglas,  was  too  proud  to  dream  of  avoiding 
the  combat.  Making  a  sign  to  the  lady  to  retire  be- 
hind him,  that  he  luight  not  lose  the  advantage  which 
he  had  gained  by  setting  her  at  liberty  from  the  fo- 
rester, he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  a  deliberate  and 
prepared  attitude  of  offence,  moved  slowly  to  the 
encounter.  It  was  a  dreadful  one,  for  the  courage 
and  skill  bo'h  of  the  native  Lord  of  Douglas  Dale, 
and  of  De  W^alton,  were  among  the  most  renowned 
of  the  times,  and  perhaps  the  world  of  chivalry  could 
hardly  have  produced  two  knights  more  famous. 
Their  blows  fell  as  if  urged  by  some  ijiighty  engine, 
where  they  were  met  and  parried  with  equal  strength 
and  dexterity;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  in  the  course  of 
ten  minutes'  encounter,  that  an  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  either  combatant  over  the  other.  An  in- 
stant they  stopped  by  mutually  implied  assent,  as  it 
seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath,  during 
which  Douglas  said,  "  I  beg  that  this  noble  lady  may 
understand,  that  her  own  freedom  is  no  way  con- 
cerned in  the  present  contest,  which  entirely  regards 
tlie  injustice  done  by  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  by 
his  nation  of  England,  to  the  memoiy  of  my  father, 
and  to  my  own  natural  rights." 

"  You  are  generous.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  lady; 
"but  in  what  circumstances  clo  you  place  me,  if  you 
deprive  me  of  my  protector  by  death  or  captivity,  and 
leave  me  alone  in  a  foreign  land  7" 

"  If  such  should  be  the  event  of  the  combat,"  re- 
plied Sir  James,  "  the  Douglas  himself,  lady,  will 
safely  restore  thee  to  thy  native  land;  for  never  did 
his  sword  do  an  injury  for  which  he  was  not  willing 
to  make  amends  with  the  same  weapon  ;  and  if  Sir 
John  de  Walton  will  make  the  slightest  admission 
that  he  renounces  maintaining  the  present  snife, 
were  it  only  by  yielding  up  a  feather  from  the  plume 
of  his  helmet,  Douglas  will  renounce  every  purpose 
on  his  part   which  can  touch  the  lady's  hontnir  or 

■  Tlie  ominous  namflof  Bloodtnire  .Sink  or.^ykp,  marks  a  nar- 
row hollow  on  tlie  northwosl  of  Doiit'l.Ts  i':.istle,  from  wliu-l'  It 
is  distant  about  th?  thiril  of  a  iihIh  .Mr.  Ilachlow  siat>  .nat 
ncnordinz  to  local  tradition,  the  iinine  \v:is  pivon  in  consfqui'iice 
of  .Sir  Jamfs  DouL'las  Imvinf  ai  this  spot  intercepted  and  slain 
part  of  ilie  garrisun  uf  tlie  castle  wliile  De  Walton  wiu  iu  cum 
niand. 
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Bafety,  and   the  combat  may  bo  siisponded  until  the 
nario'nal  quarrel  aK;iin  hiinjis  us  together." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and  the 
lady,  nltliou.:;h  she  did  not  speak,  looked  at  him  with 
rves  whiih  jilainly  expressrd  how  much  siie  wished 
that  lie  would  choose  tiu-  less  hazardous  aheriiative. 
But  the  knight's  own  scruples  prevented  his  bringing 
the  case  to  so  favourable  an  arbitremenl. 

"  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  Sir  John  de  Walion," 
ne  rciilied,  "  that  he  compromised,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  his  own  honour,  or  that  of  his  country.  This 
battle  nuiy  end  in  mv  defeat,  or  rather  death,  and  in 
that  case  my  earthly  prospects  are  closed,  and  I 
resign  to  Douglas,  with  my  last  breath,  the  ehari-'e  of 
the  Lady  Augusta,  trusting  that  he  will  defend  her 
with  his  life,  and  find  the  means  of  replacing  her 
witli  safety  in  the  halls  of  lu  r  fathers.  Hut  while  I 
survive,  she  may  have  a  bitter,  hut  will  not  need 
another  protector  than  he  who  is  honoured  by  being 
her  own  choice  ;  nor  will  I  yield  up,  were  it  a  plume 
from  my  helmet,  implying  that  I  h.ave  maintained  an 
unjust  quarrel,  either  in  the  cause  of  England,  or  of 
the  fairest  o."  her  daughters.  Thus  far  aloiie  I  will 
conce(ie  to  Douglas— an  instant  truce,  provided  the 
lady  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  her  retreat  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  combat  be  fought  out  upon  another 
day.  The  Castle  and  territory  of  Douglas  is  the 
property  of  Edward  of  England,  the  governor  in  his 
name  is  the  rightful  governor,  and  on  this  point  I  will 
fight  while  my  eyelids  are  unclosed." 

"  Time  flies,"  said  Douglas,  "without  waiting  for 
our  resolves;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  his  motions  of 
such  value,  as  that  which  is  passing  with  every 
breath  of  vital  air  which  we  presently  draw.  Why 
should  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow  that  which  can  be 
as  well  finished  to-day  ?  W'ill  our  swords  be  sharper, 
or  our  arms  stronger  to  w-ield  them,  than  they  are  al 
this  moment '?  Douglas  will  do  all  which  knight  can 
do  to  succour  a  lady  in  distress  ;  but  he  will  not 
grant  to  her  knight  the  slightest  mark  of  deference, 
which  Sir  John  de  Walton  vainly  supposes  himself 
able  to  e.xtort  by  force  of  arms." 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once  more 
in  mortal  combat,  and  the  lady  felt  uncertain  wheth- 
er she  should  attempt  her  escape  thiouuh  the  ileyioiis 
paths  of  the  wood,  or  abide  thr  issue  of  this  obslinnte 
fight.  It  was  rather  her  desire  to  see  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  than  any  otiier  consideration,  which 
induced  her  to  remain,  as  if  fascinated,  upon  the  spot, 
where  one  of  the  fiercest  quarrels  ever  fought  was 
disputed  by  two  of  the  bravest  champions  that  ever 
drew  sword.  At  last  the  lady  attempted  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  combat,  by  appealing  to  the  bells  which 
began  to  ring  for  the  service  of  the  day,  which  was 
Palm  Sunday. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said— "  for  your  own 
sakes,  and  for  that  of  lady's  love,  and  the  duties  of 
chivalry,  hold  your  hands  only  for  an  hour,  and  take 
chance,  that  where  strength  is  so  equal,  means  will 
be  found  of  converting  the  truce  into  a  solid  peace. 
Think  this  is  Palm  Sunday,  and  wili  you  deiile  with 
blood  such  a  peculiar  festival  of  Christianitv  ?  Inter- 
mit your  feud  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  to  ibe  nearest 
church,  bearing  with  you  branches,  not  in  the  osten- 
tatious inode  of  earthly  conquerors,  but  as  rendering 
due  homage  to  the  rules  of  the  blessed  church,  and 
the  institutions  of  our  holy  religion." 

"J  was  on  my  road,  fair  lady,  for  that  purpose,  to 
the  holy  church  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"  when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  at  this 
place  ;  nor  do  I  object  to  proceed  thither  even  now, 
holding  truce  for  an  hour,  and  I  fear  not  io  find  there 
fiiends  to  whom  I  can  commit  you  with  assurance 
of  safely,  m  case  1  am  unfortunate  in  the  combat 
\'  hith  is  now  broken  off,  to  be  resumed  after  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day." 

"  I  also  assent,"  said  the  Douglas,  "  to  a  truce  for 
such  short  space  ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  there  may  be 
good  Christians  enough  at  the  church,  who  will  not 
see  their  ma.-iler  overpowered  by  odds.  Let  us  go 
iliither,  and  c-tch  take  the  chance  of  what  Heaven 
shall  iilease  to  send  us." 

From  tliese  words.  Sir  John  de  Walton  little 
doubted  that  Douglas  had  assured  himself  of  a  party 


among  those  who  should  there  assemble;  but  he 
doubled  not  of  so  many  of  ti.e  garrison  being  pre- 
sent as  would  bridle  every  attempt  at  rising  :  and  iho 
risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  incurring,  since  he  should 
tiiereby  secure  an  opportunity  to  place  Lady  Augusta 
de  Kerkely  in  safety,  al  least  so  far  as  to  make  her 
liberty  depend  on  the  event  of  a  general  conflict,  in- 
stead of  the  precarious  iss.ieof  a  combat  between 
himself  and  Douglas. 

Hoth  these  distinguished  knights  were  inwardly  of 
opinion,  that  ihe  proposiil  of  the  lady,  though  it  re- 
lieved tiiem  from  their  present  conflict,  by  no  means 
l)ound  them  to  abstain  from  the  consequences  which 
an  accession  of  force  might  add  to  their  general 
strength,  and  each  relied  upon  his  superiority,  in 
some  degree  provided  for  by  their  previous  proceed- 
ings. Sir  John  de  Walton  made  almost  certain  of 
me:'eting  with  several  of  his  bands  of  soldiers,  who 
were  scouring  the  country  and  traversing  the  woods 
by  his  direction  ;  and  Douglas,  it  may  be  supposed, 
had  not  ventured  himself  in  person  where  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head,  without  being  atiended  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  approved  adherents,  placed  in  more 
or  less  connexion  with  each  other,  and  stationed  for 
mutual  support.  Each,  therefore,  entertained  well- 
grounded  hopes,  that,  by  adopting  the  truce  proposed, 
lie  would  ensure  himself  an  advantage  over  his  anta- 
gonist,although  neither  exactly  knew  in  what  manner 
or  to  what  extent  this  success  was  to  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

His  talk  wns  of  anollier  world-liis  bodeineiits 

Strange,  riouhiful,  and  injstcrious  ;  tliose  w  lio  heard  him 

Listen'd  ns  to  a  man  in  feveri^h  dreams, 

Wlio  speaks  of  oilier  olijects  than  the  present, 

And  mutters  like  to  liim  who  sees  a  vision.- OM  P'.ay. 

On-  the  same  Palm  Sunday  when  De  Walton  and 
Douglas  measured  together  their  mighty  swords,  the 
minstrel  Bertram  was  busied  with  the  ancient  Book 
of  Prophecies,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
the  supposed  composition  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
but  not  without  many  anxieties  as  to  the  fate  of  big 
lady,  and  the  events  wliich  were  passing  around  him. 
As  a  minstrel,  he  was  desirous  of  an  auditor  19  enter 
into  the  discoveries  which  he  should  make  in  that 
mystic  volume,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  passing  away 
thi^  time  ;  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  furnished  him,  in 
Giilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  with  one  who  was  well 
contented  to  play  the  listener  "  frotn  morn  to  dewy 
eve,"  provided  a  flask  of  Gascon  wine,  or  a  stoup  of 
good  English  ale,  remained  on  the  board.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  De  Walton,  when  he  dismissed  the 
minstrel  from  the  dungeon,  was  sensible  that  he  ovved 
him  sonie  compensation  for  the  causeless  suspicion 
which  had  dictated  his  imprisonment,  more  particu- 
larly as  he  was  a  valued  servant,  and  had  shown 
himself  the  faithful  confidant  of  the  Lady  Augusta 
de  Berkely,  and  the  person  who  was  moreover  likely 
to  know  all  the  motives  and  circumstances  of  her 
Scottish  journey.  To  secure  his  good  wishes  was, 
therefore,  politic  ;  and  De  Walton  had  intimated  to 
his  faitliful  archer  that  he  was  to  lay  aside  all  sus- 
picion of  Berlram.  but  at  the  same  time  keep  him  in 
sight,  and,  if  possible,  in  good  humour  with  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  and  his  adherents.  Greenleaf 
accordingly  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  only  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen  with 
patience  and  commendation  to  the  lays  which  he 
liked  best  to  sing,  or  the  tales  which  he  niost  loved 
to  tell ;  and  in  order  to  erisure  the  execution  of  his 
master's  commands,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  de- 
mand of  the  butler  such  store  of  good  litjuor,  as 
could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  pleasure  ot  his  society. 

Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  means  ot 
bearing  a  long  interview  with  the  niinstrel,  Gilbert 
Greenleaf  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  bounty  of 
an  early  breakfast,  \yhich,  if  it  pleased  hir.v,  >ney 
might  wash  down  with  a  cnp  of  sack,  and,  having 
his  master's  commands  to  show  the  mirisircl  any 
thing  about  the  castle  which  he  might  wish  to  .see, 
refresh  their  overwearied  spirits  by  attending  a  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Douslas  to  the  service  of  the  day, 
which,  as   we  have  already  seen,  \sas  of  peculiar 
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nrtirr,    A^nsi  sach  a  proposal  the  minstrel,  a 
^ :  '^".11511811  by  pri>fession,  and,  bv  his  comiejcion 
r  joyous  saeixoe,  a  srood  fellow,  having  no 
-.?    !.■>   oSlr,  the    two   comrades,  who    had 
will  towards  each  otlier,  com- 
ics repast  on  tliai  fated  Palm 
^nuer  of  cordiality  and  good  fel- 
ws^i.;:!, 

"Do  aot  believe,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  the 
ciier,  "  that  my  master  in  any  respect  di^arages 
ur  worth  or  rank  in  Teferrins  you  for  company  or 
nversatJon  to  so  poor  a  man  as  myself.    It  is  true- 

' ^  ilScer  of  this  .sarrisoa ;  yet  for  an  old  archer. 

-  these  thirty  years,  has  lived  by  bow  ana 

-g,  I  do  not  ^dur  Lady  make  me"  thankful '.) 

^>  share  in  the  grace  of  Sir  John  de  Walton, 

.  of  Pembroke,  and  other  approved  good  sol- 

•  n  many  of  ih  se  sid.iy  younj  men  on  whom 

-~:ons  are  conferred,  and  to  whom  confidences 

?teti,  not  on  account  of  what  they  have  done, 

i:  til ar  ancestors  have  done  before  them.    I 

ay  you  to  notice  amoiig  them  one  vouih  placed  at 

r  head  in  De  Walion"s  absence,  and  who  bears  the 

noured   name  of  Aymer  de   Valence,  being  the 

me  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  whom  I 

ve  spoken;   this  knight   has  also  a  brisk  young 

ge,  whom  men  call  Fabian  Harbothel."' 

■*!?  It  to  these  gentlemen  that  j'our  censure  ap- 

?? '"    answered    the    minstrel  ;'*  I    should  have 

::aerently,  having  never,  in  the  course  of  mv 

a,  seen  a  young  nian  more  courteous  and 

:ian  the  young  knight  you  named." 

'  1  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  so,"  said  the 

rher,  hastening  to  amend  the  false  step  which  he 

d  made;  "but  in  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  w-jll 

necessary  that  he  conform  to  the  usages  of  his 

cle,  taking  the  ad\-icc  rf  experienced  old  soldiers 

the  emergencies  whicu  may  nres^ejit  themselves; 

d  not  beheving,  that  the  knowledge  which  it  iakc5 

my  years  of  observation  to  acquire,  can  be  at  once 

aferfed  bv  the  slap  of  the  hat  of  a  sword,  and  the 

ig:c  words,  "Rise  up,  Sir  Arthur' — or  however  the 

>--  r.iar  be.*' 

'T  not,  Sir  Archer."'  replied  Bertram,  "that 
'  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
-  .  ;>.::g  with  men  of  experience  like  you  :  it  bene- 
-ia  men  of  every  persuasion,  and  I  myself  am  oft 
luced  to  lament  my  want  of  sufficient  knowledge 
armorial  bearings,  signs,  and  cognizances,  and 
'uld  right  fain  have  thy  assistance,  where  I  am  a 
an^er  alike  to  the  names  of  places,  of  persons, 
d  description  of  banners  and  emblems  by  which 
'.at  families  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  so 
'olutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
sieni  task."  . 

'Pennons  and  banners,"  answered  the  archer, 
have  seen  right  many,  and  can  assign,  as  is  a  sol- 
r"s  wont,  the  name  of  the  leader  to  the  emblem 
ier  which  he  masters  his  followers  ;  nevertheless, 
rihy  minstrel,  I  cannot  presume  to  understana 
lat  you  call  prophecies,  with  or  under  warranted 
-hority  of  old  painted  books,  expositions  of  dreams, 
icles,  revelanons,  invocations  of  damned  spirits, 
icials.  astrologicals,  and  other  gross  and  palpable 
snoes.  wherebv  men.  pretending  to  have  the  as- 
cance  of  the  devil,  do  impose  upon  the  common 
»ple,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
.  however,  that  I  suspect  you,  worthy  liiinstrel.  of 
■_ving  yourself  with  these  attempts  to  explam  fu- 
iiy,  which  are  dangerous  attempts,  and  may  be 
Iv  said  to  be  penal,  and  part  of  treason." 
There  is  someihmg  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the 
istrel ;  ''yet  it  appbeth  not  to  boots  and  manu- 
ipts  such  as  I  have  been  consulting;  part  of  which 
Tgs  therein  written  having  sdready  come  to  pass, 
bonze  us  surely  to  expect  the  completion  of  the 
t ;  nor  would  I  have  much  difficulty  in  sho-wTng 
I  from  this  volume,  that  enough  has  been  already  ■ 
ved  true,  to  entitle  us  to  look  with  certainty  to 
accomplishment  of  that  which  remains." 
I  should  be  glad  lo  hear  that,"  answered  the 
her,  who  entertained  little  more  than  a  soldier's 
ief  respecting  prophecies  and  auguries,  but  yet 
ed  not  bluntly  •"  contradict  the  minstrel  upon 


such  subjects,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  Sir  John 
de  Wiilion  to  comply  with  his  humour.   Accordingly 
the  minstrel  began  to  recae  versfS.  whicii,  in  oiir 
time,  the  ablest  inteipreter  could  not  make  senae 
out  of. 
"  When  the  pork  crows,  keep  well  his  oorob. 
For  Uh-  Six  and  the  fulmart  they  are  false  both. 
Vhen  iho  raven  ai>>1  the  roob  ha>-e  ronnripil  rosrerJier, 
Anil  ilie  tu1  in  his  cliff  shall  xecnrd  to  the  i«me. 
Tl»n  shall  ihcj  ho  hold,  and  soon  to  bBiile  Uiereaftcr. 
Then  the  birds  ot"  the  raven  rairs  and  reives. 
And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  aiC  loupin?  on  their  horse: 
Then  shall  r^ie  piv>r  people  l>e  spoiled  fuU  near. 
And  I  In  .^;!'v.is  be  bnmt  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed  ; 
^         -'  11  .'ind  slay,  and  jreat  reif  make ; 

.'oor  man  who  saj  whose  man  he  is  : 
;.ind  b^  lawless,  for  loxT  there  is  none. 

,.  ^   :  ,-:.:i!l  have  foot  I'uliy  live  ,v«>ar*  : 

TLur.   iradi  surely  shall  be  tint,  and  none  shall  lippen  M 

oilier ; 
Tlw  one  cousin?  shall  not  tnist  the  other. 
Not  the  son  the  ftillmr,  nor  tl>e  father  the  son  : 
For  to  have  his  coods  he  would  have  him  hanaed." 
&c.  '    4c.  fcc 

The  archer  listened  to  these  mystic  prognosti- 
i  cations,  which  were  not  the  less  wearisome  that 
tliey  were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  uninteiligible;  at 
the  same  time  subduing  his  Hotspur-like  disposition 
to  tire  of  the  recitation,  yet  at  brief  intervals  comfort- 
ing himself  with  an  application  to  the  wine  flagon, 
and  enduring  as  he  might  what  he  neither  uiider- 
siood  nor  took  interest  in.  Mean  while  the  minstrel 
proceeded  with  his  explanation  of  the  dubious  and 
imnerfect  vaticinations  of  which  we  have  given  a 
sufficient  specimen. 

"  Could  you  wish,"  said  he  to  Greenleaf,  "  a  more 
exact  description  of  the  miseries  which  have  p.assed 
over  Scotland  in  these  latter  days  ?  Have  not  these 
1  the  raven  and  rook,  llie  fox  and  the  fulmart,  ex- 
plained ;  either  because  the  nature  of  the  btrds  or 
beasts  bear  an  individual  resemblance  to  those  of  tlie 
knights  who  display  them  on  their  banners,  or  other- 
wise are  bodied  forth  bv  actual  blazonry  on  their 
shields,  and  come  openly  into  the  field  to  ravage 
and  destroy  1  Is  not  the  total  disunion  of  the  land 
plainly  indicated  by  these  words,  that  connexions  oJ 
blood  shall  be  broken  asunder,  that  kinsmen  shall 
not  trust  each  other,  and  that  the  father  and  son, 
instead  of  putting  faith  in  their  natural  connexion, 
shall  seek  each  othf  r"s  life,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  in- 
heritance? The  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  d'lstmcUy 
rnentioned  as  taking  arms,  and  there  is  plainly  aUu- 
sion  to  the  other  events  of  these  late  Scottish  troubles. 
The  death  of  this  last  William  is  obscurely  intimated 
under  the  type  of  a  bound,  which  was  that  good 
lord's  occasional  c^ignizance. 

'Tlie  hound  that  «as  harmed  then  muzrJed  shaJl  be, 
Vho  loved  him  worst  shall  «eep  for  liis  wreck  ; 
Yet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  rare. 
That  rudely  shall  roar,  and  rule  the  whole  north, 
And  qnii  the  whole  quarrel  of  old  deeds  d:>ne, 
rhoncli  he  from  Ins  hold  be  kept  back  a  while. 
True  Thomas  toid  mc  in  this  a  troublesome  time, 
In  a  harvest  momin?  at  Elduun  hills.' 

"This  hath  a  meaning,  Sir  Archer."  contimied 
the  minstrel,  "and  which  flies  as  directly  to  its  mark 
as  one  of  your  own  arrows,  although  there  msv  be 
some  want  of  wisdom  in  making  the  direct  explica- 
tion. Bcmg,  however,  upon  assurance  with  yeu,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  in  my  opinion  this 
lion's  whelp  that  waits  its  time,  means  this  same 
celebrated  Scottish  pnnce,  Robert  the  Bruce,  who, 
though  repeatedly  defeated,  has  still,  while  hunten 
with  bloodhounds,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  of 
every  sort,  maintained  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  in  despite  of  Eing  Edward,  now  reign- 
ing." 

"Minstrel,"  answered  the  soldier,  "you  are  my 
gue.st,  and  we  hare  sat  down  togerher  as  friends  to 
this  simple  meal  in  good  comradeship.  1  must  tell 
thea  however,  though  I  am  loath  to  disturb  our  har- 
mony, that  thou  an  the  first  who  has  advenmred  to 
speak  a  word  before.  Gilbert  Greenleaf  in  fa I'our  ol 
that  outlawed  traitor.  Robert  Bruce,  w-ho  has  by  his 
.additions  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  realm. 
Take  my  advice,  a-id  be  silent  on  this  topic ;  f'^r. 
believe  me,  the  swurd  of  a  tnie  English  archer  wiii 
spring  from  its  scabbard  without  consent  of  its  mas- 
ter, should  it  hear  aught  said  to  the  disparagemea* 
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friend,  has  been  in  a  separate  department,  such  as 
artairs  of  peace,  old  songs,  prophecies,  and  the  like, 
in  which  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts  to  contend  with 
you  ;  but  credit  me,  it  will  be  most  for  the  reputation 
of  both,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  what 
concerns  each  other." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the  min- 
strr-l  i  "  but  I  would  wish  that  a  speedy  return  should 
be  made  to  the  castle,  in  order  to  ask  Sir  John  de 
Walton's  opinion  of  that  which  we  have  but  just 
seen." 

"  To  this,"  replied  Greenleaf,  "  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection; but,  would  >;ou  seek  the  f^overnor  at  the  hour 
which  now  IS,  you  will  find  him  most  readily  by  going 
to  thechurch  of  Douglas,  to  which  he  regularly  wends 
on  occasions  such  as  tlie  present,  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  officers,  to  ensure,  b/  his  presence,  that 
no  tumult  arise  (of  which  there  is  no  little  dread)  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Scottish.  Let  us  there- 
fore hold  to  our  original  intention  of  attending  the 
service  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  these 
entangled  woods,  and  gain  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Churcli  of  Douglas." 

"  Let  us  go  then  with  all  despatch,"  said  the  min- 
strel ;  "  and  with  the  greater  haste,  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  someihing'nas  passed  on  this  very  spot 
this  morning,  which  argues  tiiat  the  Christian  peace 
due  to  the  day  has  not  been  inviolably  observed. 
What  mean  these  drops  of  blood  7"  alluding  to  those 
which  had  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  TurnbuU— 
"VVhereibre  is  the  earth  impressed  with  these  deep 
dints,  the  footsteps  of  arine  i  men  advancing  and  re- 
treating, doubtless,  according  to  the  chances  of  a  fierce 
and  heady  conflict  V 

"By  Our  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  "  I  must  own 
that  thou  seest  clear.  What  were  my  eyes  made  of 
when  they  permitted  thee  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of 
these  signs  of  conflict  l  Here  are  feathers  of  a  blus 
plume,  which  I  ought  to  remeniber,  seeing  my  knight 
assumed  it,  or  at  least  permitted  me  to  place  it  in 
his  helmet,  this  morning,  in  si^m  of  returning  hope, 
from  the  liveliness  of  its  colour.  But  here  it  lies, 
shorn  from  his  head,  and,  if  I  may  guess,  by  no 
friendly  hand.  Come,  friend,  to  the  church — to  the 
church — and  thou  shalt  have  my  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  De  Walton  ought  to  be  supported 
when  in  danger." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  town  of  Douglas, 
entering  at  the  southern  gate,  and  up  the  very  street 
in  which  Sir  Aymerde  Valence  had  charged  the  Phan- 
tom Knight. 

We  can  ow  say  more  fully  that  the  church  of 
Douglas  had  originally  been  a  stately  Gothic  build- 
ing, whose  towers,  arising  high  above  the  walls  of 
the  town,  bore  witness  to  the  grandeur  of  its  original 
construction.  It  was  now  partly  ruinous,  and  the 
small  portion  of  open  space  which  was  retained  for 
public  worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  family  aisle,  where 
Us  deceased  lords  rested  from  worldly  labours  and 
the  strife  of  war.  From  the  open  ground  in  tlie  front 
of  the  building,  their  eye  could  pursue  a  considerable 
part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  ap- 
proached the  town  from  the  soiiih-west,  bordered  by 
a  line  of  hills  fanta'='ically  diversified  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  many  places  covered  with  copsewood, 
which  descended  towards  the  valley,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  tangled  and  mtricate  woodland  by  which 
the  town  was  surrounded.  The  river  itself,  sweeping 
round  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  from  thence 
northward,  supplied  that  large  inundation  or  artificial 
viece  of  water  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Several  of  the  Scottish  people,  bearing  willow 
branches,  or  those  of  yew,  to  represent  the  palms 
which  were  the  symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wandering 
in  the  cliurchyard  as  if  to  attend  the  approach  of 
B(.,ne  person  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  procession  of 
monks  and  friars,  come  to  render  the  homage  due  to 
the  solemnity.  At  the  moment  almost  that  Bertram 
and  his  companion  enter?d  the  churchyard,  the  Lady 
of  Berkely,  who  was  in  the  act  of  following  Sir  John 
de  Walton  into  the  church,  after  having  witnessed 
Ilia  conflict  with  the  young  Knight  of  Douglas, 
rauglu  a  glimpse  of  hir  faithful  minstrel,  and  in- 
stantly detunmieci   to  regain  the  companv  of  that 


old  servant  of  her  house  and  confidant  of  her  for- 
tunes, and  trust  to  the  chance  afterwards  of  being 
rejoined  by  Sir  .lohn  de  Walton,  with  a  sufficient 
party  to  provide  for  her  safety,  which  she  in  no  re- 
spect doubted  it  would  be  his  care  to  collect.  Sh< 
darted  away  accordingly  from  the  path  in  which  sht 
was  advancing,  and  reached  the  place  where  Ber- 
tram, with  his  new  acquaintance  Greenleaf,  wer« 
making  some  inquiries  of  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
garrison,  whom  the  service  of  the  day  had  brought 
there. 

Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  in  the  mean  time,  had  an 
opportunity  to  say  privately  to  her  faithful  attendant 
and  guide,  "  Take  no  notice  of  me,  friend  Bertram, 
but  take  heed,  if  possible,  that  we  be  not  again  sepa- 
rated from  each  other."  Having  given  him  this 
hint,  she  observed  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  min- 
strel, and  that  he  presently  afterwards  looked  round 
and  set  his  eye  upon  her,  as,  muffled  in  her  pilgrim's 
cloak,  she  slowly  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the 
cemetery,  and  seemed  to  halt  until,  detaching  himself 
from  Greenleaf,  he  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
joinimj  her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  affect- 
ed the  faithful  minstrel  than  the  singular  mode  of 
communication  which  acquainted  him  that  his  mis- 
tress was  safe,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  her  own  mo- 
tions, and  as  he  might  hope,  disposed  to  extricate 
herself  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  her  in 
Scotland,  by  an  immediate  retreat  to  her  own  coun- 
try and  domain.  He  would  gladly  have  approached 
and  joined  her,  but  she  took  an  opportunity  by  a  sign 
to  caution  him  against  doing  so,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  remained  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  bringing  her  under  the  notice  of  his  new 
friend,  Greenleaf,  who  might  perhaps  think  it  proper 
to  busy  himself  so  as  to  gain  some  favour  with  the 
knight  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  garrison.  Mean 
time  the  old  archer  continued  his  conversation  with 
Bertram,  while  the  minstrel,  like  many  other  men 
similarly  situated,  heartily  wished  that  his  well- 
meaning  companion  had  been  a  hundred  fathoms 
under  ground,  so  his  evanish ment  had  given  him 
license  to  join  his  mistress ;  but  all  he  had  in  hia 
power  was  to  approach  her  as  near  as  he  could,  with- 
out creating  any  suspicion. 

"  I  would  pray  you,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  Green- 
leaf, after  looking  carefully  round,  "  that  we  may 
prosecute  together  the  theme  wliicn  we  were  agita- 
ting before  we  came  hither;  is  it  not  your  opinion, 
that  the  Scottish  natives  have  fixed  this  very  morn- 
ing for  some  of  those  dangerous  attempts  which  thej 
have  repeatedly  made,  and  which  are*  so  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  governors  placed  in  this  dis- 
trict of  Douglas  by  our  good  King  Edward,  our  right- 
ful sovereign  ?" 

"  I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  on  what 
grounds  you  found  such  an  apprehension,  or  what 
you  sec  here  in  the  churchyard  different  from  that 
you  talked  of  as  we  approached  it,  when  you  held  mo 
rather  in  scorn,  for  giving  way  to  some  suspicions  of 
the  same  kind. 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  added  the  archer,  "  the  nurn- 
bors  of  men,  with  strange  faces,  and  in  various  dis- 
guisements,  who  are  thronging  about  these  ancient 
ruins,  which  are  usually  so  solitary  ?  Yonder,  for 
example,  sits  a  boy,  who  seems  to  shun  observation, 
and  whose  dress,  I  will  be  sworn,  has  never  been 
shaped  in  Scotland." 

"  And  if  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,"  replied  the 
minstrel,  observing  that  tlie  archer  pointen  towards 
the  Lady  of  Berkely.  "  he  surely  affords  less  matter 
of  suspicion." 

"I  know  not  that,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  "but  I 
think  it  will  be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, if  I  can  reach  him,  that  there  are  many  persons 
here,  who  in  outward  appearance  neither  belong  to 
the  garrison,  nor  to  this  part  of  the  country." 

"Consider,"  said  Bertram,  "before  you  harass 
with  accusatioji  a  poor  young  man,  and  subject  him 
to  the  consequences  which  must  necessarily  attend 
upon  suspicions  of  this  nature,  how  many  circurn- 
stances  call  forth  men  peculiarly  to  devotion  at  this 
period.    Not  only  is  this  the  time  of  the  iriunipiia. 
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entrance  of  the  founder  of  the  Cliristinn  rt'lis^ion  into 
Jerui^aleni,  but  tlieday  itself  is  called  Dominica  Con- 
fitentiuni,  or  lite  Sunday  of  Confessors,  and  the 
palm-tree,  or  the  box  and  yew,  which  are  used  as  its 
substitutes,  and  which  are  diiiiribuled  to  the  priests, 
are  burnt  solemnly  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  distri- 
buted amonii  the  pious,  by  the  priests,  upon  ihe  Ash- 
Wednesday  of  the  succeeding  year,  all  whicit  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  our  country  are  observed,  by  order 
of  the  Clirisiian  church;  nor  ought  you,  gentle 
archer,  nor  can  you  without  a  crime,  persecute  those 
as  guilty  of  designs  upon  your  garris(jn,  vyho  can 
ascribe  their  presence  here  to  their  desire  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  tlie  day  ;  and  look  ye  at  yon  numerous 
procession  ap|)roaching  with  banner  and  cross,  and, 
as  it  appears,  consisting  of  some  churchman  of  rank, 
and  his  attendants  ;  lei  us  first  inquire  who  he  is,  and 
it  is  probable  we  shall  find  in  his  name  and  rank  suf- 
ficient security  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  beliaviour 
of  those  whom  piety  has  lias  day  assembled  at  the 
church  of  Douglas." 

Greerilenf  accordingly  made  the  investigation  re- 
conimend'.'d  by  his  companion,  and  received  informa- 
tion that  the  lioly  man  who  headed  the  procession, 
was  no  other  ihan  the  diocesan  of  tne  district, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  come  to  give  his 
countenance  to  the  rites  wiih  which  the  day  was  to 
be  sanctiried. 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of  the 
dilapidated  churchyard,  preceded  by  his  cross-bearers, 
and  attended  by  riumbers,  with  boughs  of  yew  and 
other  evergreens,    used  on    the  festivity  instead  of 

Ealms.  Among  them  the  holy  father  showered  his 
lessing,  accompanied  by  signs  of  the  cross,  which 
were  met  with  devout  exclamations  by  such  of  the 
worshippers  as  crowded  around  him  :^"  To  thee, 
reverena  father,  we  apply  for  pardon  for  our  offences, 
which  we  humbly  desire  to  confess  to  thee,  in  order 
that  we  may  obtam  pardon  froiii  heaven." 

In  this  manner  the  congregation  and  the  dignified 
clergyman  met  together,  exchanging  pious  greetings, 
and  seemingly  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  rites  of  the 
day.  The  acclamations  of  the  congregation  mingled 
with  the  deep  voice  of  the  officiating  priest,  dispens- 
ing the  sacred  ritual ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene 
which,  conducted  with  the  Catholic  skill  and  ceremo- 
nial, was  at  once  imposing  and  affecting. 

The  archer,  on  seeing  the  zeal  with  which  the  peo- 
1  le  in  the  churchyard,  as  well  as  a  number  who 
i-sued  from  the  church,  hastened  proudly  to  salute  the 
ln^hop  of  the  diocese,  was  rather  ashamed  of  the 
suspicions  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  good  man's  purpose  in  coming  hither.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  fit  of  devotion,  not  perhaps  very 
cuiinnon  with  old  Greenleaf,  who  at  this  moment 
thrust  himself  forward  to  share  in  those  spiritual 
advantages  which  the  prelate  was  dispensing,  Ber- 
tram slipped  clear  of  his  English  friend,  and,  gliding 
to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  exchanged,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  mutual  congratulation  upon 
.laving  rejoined  company.  On  a  sign  by  the  minstrel, 
they  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  church,  so  as  to 
remain  unobserved  amidst  the  crowd,  in  which  they 
were  favoured  by  the  dark  shadows  of  some  parts  of 
the  building. 

The  body  of  the  church,  broken  as  it  was,  and 
hung  round  with  the  armorial  trophies  of  the  last 
Lords  of  Douglas,  furnished  r-ather  the  appearance  ofa 
sacrilegiously  desecrated  ruin,  than  the  inside  ofa  holy 
place;  yet  some  care  appeared  to  hive  been  taken  to 
prepare  it  for  the  service  of  the  cay.  At  the  lower 
ena  hung  the  great  escutcheon  of  William  Lord  of 
Douglas,  who  had  lately  died  a  prisoner  in  England  ; 
around  that  escutcheon  were  placed  the  smaller 
shields  of  his  sixteen  ancestors,  and  a  deep  black 
shadov  was  diffused  by  the  whole  mass,  unless 
where  relieved  by  the  glance  of  the  coronets,  or  the 
glimmer  of  bearings  particularly  gay  in  emblazonry. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  other  respects  the  interior  of 
the  church  \yas  much  dismantled,  it  being  the  very 
same  place  in  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  held  an 
niterview  with  the  old  sexton  ;  and  who  now,  draw- 
ing into  a  separate  corner  some  of  the  straggling 
parties  wheat  he  had  collected,   and  brought  to  the 


church,  kept  on  the  alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an 
attack  as  well  at  mid-day  as  at  the  witching  hour  of 
midnight.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  eye 
of  Sir  .(ohn  de  Walton  seemed  busied  in  searching 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  if  unable  to  find  the 
object  he  was  in  quest  of,  wliich  the  reader  will  easily 
understand  to  be  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  of 
whom  he  had  lost  sight  in  the  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude. At  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  fitted  up 
a  tempc/rary  altar,  by  the  side  of  which,  arrayed  in 
his  robes,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had  taken  his  place, 
with  such  priests  and  attendants  as  composed  his 
episcopal  rt>tinue.  His  suite  was  neither  numerous 
nor  richly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  aj  pearance  pre- 
sent a  splendid  specimen  of  the  wealtli  and  dignity 
oi'  the  episcopal  order.  When  he  laid  down,  no.«'- 
ever,  his  gulden  cross,  at  the  stern  command  of  l.-ja 
King  of  England,  that  of  simple  wood,  which  ho 
assumed  instead  thereof,  did  not  possess  less  author- 
ity, nor  command  less  awe  among  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  diocese. 

The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now  gath- 
ered around,  seemed  to  watch  his  motions,  as  those 
ofa  descended  saint,  and  the  English  wailed  in  mute 
astonishment,  apprehensive  that  at  some  unexpected 
signal  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  them,  either  by 
the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  or  perhaps  by  both  in 
combination.  The  truth  is,  that  so  fjreat  was  the 
devotion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  higher  ranks  to 
the  interests  of  the  party  of  Bruce,  that  the  English 
had  become  jealous  of  perrnitting  them  to  interfere 
even  with  those  ceremonies  of  the  church  which 
were  placed  under  their  proper  management,  and 
thence  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  officia- 
ting at  a  high  festival  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  was 
a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not  unattend- 
ed both  with  wonder  and  suspicion.  A  coimwl  of 
the  church,  hovvever,  had  lately  called  the  distin- 
guished prelates  of  Scotland  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  on  the  festivity  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  neither 
English  nor  Scottish  saw  the  ceremony  with  indif- 
ference. An  unwonted  silence  which  prevailed  in  the 
church,  filled,  as  it  appeared,  with  persons  of  different 
views,  hopes,  wishes,  and  expectations,  nsLiiibled 
one  of  those  solemn  pauses  which  often  take  place 
before  a  strife  of  the  elements,  and  are  well  under- 
stood to  be  the  forerunners  of  some  dreadful  concus- 
sioii  of  nature.  All  aniniaks  according  to  their 
various  nature,  express  their  sense  of  the  approaching 
tempest;  the  cattle,  the  deer,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  walks  of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the  inn>ost 
recesses  of  their  pastures  ;  the  sheep  crowd  into  their 
fold;  and  the  dull  stupor  of  universal  nature,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  presaaes  its  speedily  awtiking 
into  general  convulsion  anJ  disturbance,  w  hen  the 
lurid  lightning  shall  hiss  at  command  of  the  diapason 
of  the  thunder. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who  had 
come  to  the  church  in  arms  at  the  summons  of  Doug- 
las, awaited  and  expected  every  moment  a  signal  to 
attack;  while  the  soldiers  of  the  English  garrison, 
aware  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natives  towarils 
them,  were  reckoning  every  moment  when  the  well- 
known  shout  of  "  Bows  and  bills  !"  should  give  signal 
for  a  genera!  conflict,  and  both  parties,  gazing  fiercely 
upon  each  other,  seemed  to  expect  the  fatal  onset. 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared 
every  moment  ready  to  burst,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  proper  to  the  day;  he  paiisro  from  time 
to  time  to  survey  the  throng,  as  if  to  calculate  whether 
the  turbulent  passions  of  tliose  around  him  would  be 
so  long  kept  under  as  to  admit  of  his  dut'es  being 
brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner  becoming  the  time 
and  place. 

The  r  relate  had  just  concluded  the  service,  when  a 
person  advanced  towards  him  with  a  solemn  and 
mournful  aspect,  and  asked  if  the  reverend  father 
could  devote  a  few  moments  to  administer  comfort  to 
a  (lying  man  who  was  Iviiig  wounded  close  f^v. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acquiescpflce, 
amidst  a  stillness  which,  when  he  survived  the 
lowering  brows  of  one  party  at  least  of  those  who 
were  in  the  church,  boded  no  peaceable  tennintttioo 
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to  this  hted  day.  The  father  motioned  to  the  mes- 
senger to  shijw  him  the  way,  and  proceeded  on  his 
mis^sioii,  altended  by  some  of  tiiose  who  were  under- 
stood to  be  followers  of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not 
suspicious,  in  the  interview  which  followed.  In  a 
subterranean  vault  was  deposited  the  person  of  a 
large  tall  man,  whose  blood  flowed  copiously  through 
two  or  three  ghastly  wounds,  and  streamed  amongst 
the  trusses  of  straw  on  which  he  lay ;  while  his  fea- 
tures e.^hibited  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  ferocity, 
which  seemed  prompt  to  kindle  into  a  still  more 
savage  e.x])ression. 

The  reader  wiU  probably  eonjecture  that  the  person 
in  question  was  no  other  than  Michael  Turnbull,  who, 
wounded  in  the  rencounter  of  the  morning,  had  been 
left  by  some  of  his  friends  upon  the  straw,  which  was 
arranged  for  him  by  way  of  couch,  to  live  or  die  as  he 
best  could.  The  prelate,  on  entering  the  vault,  lost 
no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  wounded  man 
to  the  state  of  his  spiritual  affairs,  and  assisting  him 
to  such  comfort  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church  directed 
should  be  administered  to  departmg  sinners.  The 
words  exchanged  between  them  were  of  that  grave 
and  severe  character  which  passes  between  the 
ghostly  father  and  his  pupil,  when  one  world  is  rcffl- 
mg  away  from  the  view  of  the  sinner,  and  another  is 
displayiiig  itself  in  all  its  terrors,  and  thundering  in 
the  ear  of  the  penitent  that  retribution  which  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh  must  needs  prepare  hini  to 
expect.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  meetings 
which  can  take  place  between  earthly  beings;  and 
the  courageous  character  of  the  Jedwood  forester,  as 
well  as  the  benevolent  and  pious  expression  of  the 
old  churchman,  considerably  enhanced  the  pathos  of 
the  scene. 

"•Turnbull,"  said  the  churchman,  "I  trust  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  say,  that  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see 
thee  brought  to  this  situation  by  wounds  which,  it  is 
mv  duty  to  tell  you,  you  must  consider  mortal." 

Is  the  chase  end«i  then '?"  said  the  .ledwood  man 
with  a  sigh.  "I  care  not,  good  father,  for  I  think  I 
have  borne  me  as  becomes  a  gallant  quarry,  and  that 
the  old  forest  has  lost  no  credit  by  me,  whether  in 
pursuit,  or  in  bringing  to  bay;  and  even  in  this  last 
matter,  methinks  this  gay  English  knight  would  not 
have  come  off  with  such  advantage  had  the  groiuul 
on  wliich  we  stood  been  alike  indiH'^^rent  to  both,  or 
had  I  been  aware  of  his  onset ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  that  poor 
Michael  Turnbidl's  foot  slipped  twice  in  the  melt'e. 
otherwise  it  had  not  been  his  fate  to  be  lying  here  in 
the  dead-thraw;*  while  yonder  southron  would  pro- 
bably have  died  like  a  dog,  upon  this  bloody  straw  in 
his  place." 

The  bishop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn 
from  vindictive  thoughts  respecting  the  death  of 
others,  and  endeavour  to  fix  his  attention  upon  lii< 
own  departure  fn)m  existence,  wliich  seemed  shortly 
about  to  take  place. 

"  Xay,"  replie-d  the  wo'.nded  man,  "  yoi'i  father, 
undoubtedly  know  best  what  is  fit  foi;  me  to  do;  yet 
methinks  it  would  not  be  very  well  with  me,  if  I  Had 
prolonged  to  this  time  of  day  the  task  «f  revising  my 
Hfe,  aiid  I  am  not  the  man  to  deny  that  mine  has 
been  a  bloody  and  a  desperate  one.  But  you  will 
prant  me  I  never  bore  malice  to  a  brave  enemy  for 
having  done  nie  an  injury,  and  shovv  me  the  man, 
being  a  Scotchman  born,  and  having  a  natural  love 
for  his  own  country,  w-ho  hath  not,  in  these  times, 
rather  preferred  a  steel  cap  to  a  hat  and  fea- 
ther, or  who  hath  not  been  more  conversant  with 
drawn  blades  than  with  prayer  book  ;  and  you  your- 
self know,  father,  whether,  in  our  proceedings  against 
the  l-'nglish  interest,  we  have  not  uniformly  had  the 
criuntfinance  of  the  sincere  faiiiers  of  the  Scottish 
Cliurch,  anil  whether  we  have  not  been  exhorto-'  to 
taki-  arms  and  make  use  of  them  for.  the  honour  of 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  defence  of  our  own 
fighis." 

"  TTndoubtedly,"  said  the  prelate,  "  such  have  been 
our  e>liortations  towards  ouroppressed  countrymen, 
Ror  do  1  now  teach  you  u  difliirent  doctrine;  never- 
•  Or  aeaU>«i;on>r. 


theless,  having  now  blood  around  me,  and  a  dying 
man  before  me,  I  have  need  to  pray  that  I  have  not 
been  misled  from  the  true  path,  and  thus  become  the 
means  of  misdirecting  others.  j\Iay  Heaven  forgive 
me  if  I  have  done  so,  since  I  have  only  to  plead  my 
sincere  and  honest  intention  in  excuse  for  the  erro- 
neous counsel  which  1  may  have  given  to  you  and 
others  touching  these  wars.  I  am  conscious  that 
encouraging  you  so  to  stain  your  ssvords  in  blood,  I 
have  departed  in  some  degree  from  the  character  ot 
my  profession,  which  enjoins  that  v,e  neitr.e.r  shid 
blood,  nor  are  the  occasion  of  its  being  shed.  May 
Heaven  enable  us  to  obey  our  duties,  and  to  repent 
of  our  errors,  especially  sitch  as  have  occa.sioned  the 
death  or  distress  of  our  fellow-creatures  !  And,  above 
all,  may  this  dying  Christian  become  aware  of  his 
errors,  and  repent  with  sincerity  of  having  done  to 
others  that  which  he  would  not  willingly  have  suf- 
fered at  their  hand !" 

"  For  that  matter,"  answered  Turnbull,  "  the  time 
has  never  been  when  1  would  not  exchange  a  blow 
with  the  best  man  who  ever  lived  ;  and  if  I  was  not 
in  constant  practice  of  the  sword,  it  was  because  I 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  the  .ledwood-axe, 
which  the  English  call  a  partisan,  an,!  winch  makes 
little  ditierence,  I  understand,  from  the  sword  and 
poniard." 

"The  distinction  is  not  great,"  said  the  bishop; 
"but  I  fear,  my  friend,  that  life  taken  with  what  you 
call  a  Jedwoon-axe,  gives  you  no  pi;iv;lege  over  nina 
who  commits  the  same  deed,  and  inflicts  the  same 
injury,  with  any  other  weapon." 

"Nay,  worthy  father,"  said  the  penitent,  "I  must 
own  that  the  effect  of  the  weapons  is  the  same,  aa 
far  as  concerns  the  man  who  suffers ;  but  I  would 
pray  of  you  inforniatio'".,  why  a  Jedwood  man  ought 
not  to  use,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  country,  a  Jed- 
wood-axe,  being,  as  is  implied  in  the  name,  the  of« 
fensive  weapon  proper  to  his  country  T' 

"The  crime  of  murder,"  said  the  bishop,  "consists 
not  in  tlie  weapon  with  which  the  crime  is  inflicted, 
iiiit  in  the  pain  which  the  murderer  inflicts  upon  his 
fellow-creature,  and  the  breach  of  good  order  which 
he  introduces  into  heaven's  lovely  and  peaceable  crea- 
tion ;  and  it  is  by  turning  your  repentance  upon  this 
crime  that  you  may  fairly  expect  to  propitiate  Heaven 
for  your  ofiences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape 
the  consequences  wliich  are  denounced  in  Holy  Writ 
against  those  by  whom  ninn's  blood  shall  be  shed." 

"But,  good  father,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  you 
know  as  well  as  any  one,  that  in  this  company,  and 
in  this  very  church,  there  areiipon  the  watch  scores 
of  both  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen,  who  come  here 
not  so  much  to  discharge  the  religious  duties  of  the 
day,  as  literally  to  bereave  each  other  of  their  lives, 
and  give  a  new  example  of  the  horror  of  those  feuds 
which  the  two  extremities  of  Britain  nourish  against 
each  other.  What  conduct,  then,  is  a  poor  man  like 
nip  to  hold?  Am  I  not  to  raise  this  hand  against  the 
English,  which  metliinks  I  still  can  make  a  toler- 
ably efficient  one— or  am  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when  it  is  raised,  and  hold 
back  my  sword  from  the  slaughter?  Metiiiiiks  it 
will  be  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  imposs  ble,  for 
nie  to  do  so:  but  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Heaven, 
and  your  advice,  most  reverend  father,  unquestion- 
ably I  must  do  my  best  lo  be  governecl  by  your  di- 
rections, as  of  one  who  has  aright  and  title  to  direct 
us  in  every  dilemma,  or  case,  as  they  term  it,  of 
troul)led  conscience." 

"Unquestionably,"  said  the  bishop,  "it  is  my  duty, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  sive  no  occasion  this  day 
for  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  breach  of  peace; 
and  I  must  charge  you,  as  my  penitent,  that  upon 
your  soul's  safety,  you  do  not  minister  any  occasion 
to  affray  or  bloodshed,  either  by  maintaining  such  in 
your  own  person,  or  inciting  others  to  the  same;  for 
by  following  a  difli?rent  course  of  advice,  I  ani  cer- 
tain that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  would  act  sinfully 
and  out  of  character." 

"  So  I  will  endeavour  to  think,  reverend  father," 
answered  the  huntsman;  "nevertheless,  I  hope  it 
will  be  lemembere'l  in  my  favour  that  1  am  the  first 
person  bearing  the  surname  of  Turnbull.   tot^ethei 
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with  tlie  proper  name  of  the  Prince  of  Arch-angels 
t'nist'lf,  who  hns  at  any  time  been  able  to  sustain 
the  allroni  occasi'iiied  by  the  presence  of  a  southron 
with  a  drawn  sword,  and  was  not  thereby  provoked 
to  plucii  forth  Ilia  own  weapon,  and  to  lay  about 
hiin." 

"  Tiiivc  care,  my  son,"  returned  the  Prelate  of  Glas- 
gow, "and  observe,  tiiat  even  now  thou  art  depnrt- 
mg  ironi  those  resolutions  which,  but  a  few  minutes 
since,  thou  didst  adopt  upon  serious  and  just  consi- 
deration ;  wherefore  do  not  be,  O  my  son  !  like  the 
sow  that  has  wallowed  in  the  mire,  and,  having  been 
■washed,  repeats  its  act  of  pollution,  and  becomes 
again  yet  fouler  than  it  was  before." 

"Well,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  wounded  man, 
"although  it  seems  almost  unnatural  for  Scottish 
men  and  Eni;lish  to  meet  and  part  without  a  biiflet, 
yet  I  will  endeavour  most  faitnfnlly  not  to  minister 
any  occasion  of  strii'.°,  nor,  if  pos.sible,  to  snatch  at 
any  such  occasion  a:5  .=!hall  be  ministered  to  ine." 

"  In  doing  so,"  retu.-ned  the  bishop,  "  thou  wilt  best 
atone  for  the  injury  wliicli  thou  liast  done  to  the  law 
of  Heaven  upon  former  occasions,  and  thou  shalt 
prevent  the  causes  for  strife  betwixt  thee  and  thy 
brethren  of  the  southern  land,  and  shalt  eschevy  the 
temptation  towards  that  blood-guiltiness  which  is  so 
rife  in  this  our  day  and  generation.  And  do  not 
think  that  I  am  imposing  upon  thee,  by  these  admo- 
nitions, a  duty  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  thy  covenant 
to  bear,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  I  myself  am 
a  man,  and  a  Scotchman,  and,  as  such,  I  feel  of- 
fended at  the  unjust  conduct  of  the  English  towards 
our  couiitrv  and  sovereign;  and  thinking  as  you  do 
yoitrself,  I  know  what  you  must  suffer  when  you  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  national  insults,  unretaliated 
and  unrevenged.  But  let  us  not  conceive  ourselves 
the  agents  of  that  retributive  vengeance  which  Hea- 
ven has,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  declared  to  be  its  own 
attribute.  Let  us,  while  we  see  and  feel  the  injuries 
tjiflicted  on  our  own  country,  not  forget  that  our  own 
raids,  ambuscades,  and  surprisals,  have  been  at  least 
equally  fatal  to  the  English  as  their  attacks  and 
forays  have  been  to  us;  and,  in  short,  let  the  mutual 
injuries  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint 
George  be  no  longer  considered  as  hostile  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  opposite  district,  at  least  during  the 
festi-\;al.s  of  religion;  but  as  they  are  mutually  signs 
of  reclpmption,  let  them  be,  in  like  maniier,  intima- 
tions of  forbearance  and  peace  on  both  sides." 

"I  am  contented,"  answered  Turnbull,  "  to  abstain 
from  all  offences  towards  others,  and  shall  even  en- 
deavour to  keep  myself  from  resenting  those  of  others 
towards  me,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  pass  such  a 
quiet  and  godly  state  of  things  as  your  words, 
reverend  father,  induce  me  to  e.xpect."    Turning  his 


face  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lay  iri  stern  expectation 
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The  peaceful  disposition  which  the  prelate  had  in- 
spired into  ]\Iichael  Turnbull,  had  in  some  degree  dif- 
fused itself  among  those  present,  who  heard  with 
awe  the  spiritual  admonition  to  suspend  the  national 
antipathy,  and  remain  in  truce  and  amity  with  each 
other.  Heaven  had,  however,  decreed  that  the  na- 
tional quarrel,  in  which  so  much  blood  had  been  sa- 
crificed, should  that  day  again  be  the  occasion  of 
deadly  strife. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  seeming  to  proceed 
from  beneath  the  earth,  now  rung  through  the  church, 
and  roused  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  and  wor- 
shippers then  assembled.  Most  of  those  who  heard 
these  warlike  sounds  betook  themselves  to  their 
weapons,  as  if  they  considered  it  u.seless  to  wait  any 
longer  for  the  signal  of  conflict.  Hoarse  voices,  rude 
exclamations,  the  rattle  of  swords  against  their 
eheaths,  or  their  clashing  against  other  pieces  of 
armdur,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  an  onset,  which, 
however,  was  for  a  time  averted  by  the  exhortations 
of  the  bishop.  A  second  flourish  of  trumpets  having 
taken  place,  the  voice  of  a  herald  made  proclamation 
to  the  following  purpose : — 

"  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pursuivants 
of  chivairy  presently  assembled  in  the  Kirk  of  Dou- 
glas, and  whereas  there  existed   among  them   the 


usual  causes  of  quarrel  and  points  of  debate  for  their 
advancement  in  chivali-y,  therefore  the  Scottish 
knigbis  vvere  ready  to  fight  any  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  might  lie  agreed,  either  upon  the  superior 
beauty  of  llitir  ladies,  or  upon  the  national  quarrel 
in  any  of  its  branches,  or  upon  whatsoever  point 
might  be  at  issue  between  them,  which  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory  ground  of  quarrel  by  both  ;  and 
the  knights  who  should  chance  to  be  worsted  in  such 
dispute  should  renounce  the  prosecution  thereof,  or  the 
bearing  arms  therein  thereal'ter,  with  such  other  con- 
ditions to  ensue  upon  their  defeat  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  by  a  council  of  the  knights  present  at  the  Kiik 
of  Douglas  aforesaid.  But  foremost  of  all,  any  num- 
ber of  Scottish  knights,  from  one  to  twenty,  will  de- 
fend the  quarrel  which  has  already  drawn  blood, 
touching  the  freedom  of  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely, 
and  the  rendition  of  Doiiglas  C^astle  to  the  owner 
here  present,  ^yherefore  it  is  required  that  the  Eng- 
lish knights  do  intimate  their  consent  that  such  trial 
of  valour  take  place,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
chivalry,  they  cannot  refuse,  without  losing  utterly 
the  reputation  of  valour,  and  incinringtlie  diminution 
of  such  /jlher  degree  of  estimation  as  a  courageous 
pursuivan  of  arms  would  willingly  be  held  in,  both 
by  the  good  knights  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of 
others.*' 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  the  worst 
fears  of  those  who  had  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
extraordinary  assemblage  this  day  of  the  dependants 
of  the  House  of  Douglas.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
trumpets  again  flourished  lustily,  when  the  reply  of 
the  English  knights  was  made  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  That  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Eng- 
land's knights,  and  the  beauty  of  her  damsels,  should 
not  be  asserted  by  her  children,  or  that  such  English 
knights  as  were  here  assembled,  should  show  the 
least  backwardness  to  accept  the  combat  offered, 
whether  grounded  upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their 
ladies,  or  \yhether  upon  the  causes  of  dispute  between 
the  countries,  for  either  or  all  of  which  the  knights  of 
England  here  present  were  willing  to  do  battle  in  the 
terms  of  tlie  indenture  aforesaid,  while  sword  and 
lance  shall  endure.  Saving  and  excepting  the  sur- 
render of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  which  can  be  ren- 
dered to  no  one  but  England's  king,  or  those  acting 
under  his  orders." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Cry  the  wild  war-note,  let  the  champions  pass, 

Do  bravely  each,  and  God  defend  the  right ; 

Upon  .Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they  thus  cry, 

And  thrice  they  shout  on  height. 

And  then  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 

As  I  have  told  you  riglit. 

Saint  George  the  bright,  our  ladle's  knight, 

To  name  they  were  full  fain  ; 

Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height, 

And  thrice  they  shout  again.— OW  Ballad. 

The  extraordinary  crisis  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  wj.s  the  cause,  as  may  be  supposed,  of 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  now  throwing  aside  all  con- 
cealment, and  displaying  their  utmost  strength,  by 
marshalling  their  resoective  adherents  ;  the  renowned 
Knight  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  and 
other  distinguished  cavaliers,  were  seen  in  close  con- 
sultation. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  startled  by  the  first  fl-ourish 
of  trumpets,  while  anxiously  endeavouring  to  secure 
a  retreat  for  the  Lady  Augusta,  was  in  a  moment 
seen  collecting  his  followers,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  active  friendship  of  the  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  Lady  of  Berkely  showed  no  craven  spirit  at 
these  warlike  preparations  ;  she  advanced,  closely 
f9llowed  by  the  faithful  Bertram,  and  a  female  in  a 
riding-hooci,  whose  face,  though  carefully  concealed, 
was  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret 
de  Hautlieu,  whose  worst  fears  had  been  realized  aa 
to  the  faithlessness  of  her  betrothed  knight. 

A  pause  enstied,  which  for  some  time  no  one  pre 
sent  thought  hjrnself  of  authority  sufficient  to  break. 

At  last  the  Knight  of  Douglas  stepped  foiwarcl  and 
said,  loudly    "I  wait  to  know  whether  Sir  .'ohn  do 
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Waltc  n  requc-sts  leave  of  James  of  Douglas,  to  eva- 
cunte  his  castle  without  further  \vastin£r  that  day- 
light which  miiiht  show  us  to  judge  a  fair  field,  and 
whether  he  craves  Douglas's  protection  in  doing 
so  V 

The  Knight  of  Walton  drew  his  sword.  "I  hold 
the  Castle  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  "in  spite  of  all 
dt;adly, — and  never  will  I  ask  the  fjrotecliou  from  any 
one  which  my  own  svvord  is  competent  to  afford  me  !" 
"1  stand  by  you,  Sir  John,"  said  Ayiner  de  Va- 
lence, "as  your  true  comrade,  against  whatever  odds 
may  oppose  themselves  to  us." 

"  Courage,  noble  English,"  said  the  voice  of  Green- 
leaf;  "take  your  weapons,  in  God's  name.  Bows 
and  bills!  bows  and  bills! — A  messenger  brings  us 
notice  that  Pembroke  is  in  full  march  hither  fromthe 
borders  of  Ayrshire,  and  will  be  with  us  in  half  an 
hour.  Fight'  on,  gallant  English  !  Valence  to  the 
rescue!  and  long  life  to  the  gallant  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke !" 

Those  English  within  and  around  the  church  no 
longer  delayed  to  take  arms,  and  de  Walton,  crying 
out  at  the  height  of  his  voice,  "  I  implore  tiie  Douglas 
to  look  nearlv  to  the  safety  of  the  ladies,"  fought  his 
way  to  the  church  door;  the  Scottish  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  terror  which 
affected  them  at  the  sight  of  this  renowned  knight, 
seconded  by  Ir.s  brother-in-arms,  both  of  whom  had 
been  so  long  the  terror  of  the  district.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  possible  that  De  Walton  might  altogether 
have  forced  his  way  out  of  the  church,  had  he  not  been 
met  boldly  by  the  young  son  of  Thomas  Dickson  of 
Hazelside,  whilehis  father  was  receivinglrqm  Douglas 
the  charge  of  preserving  the  stranger  ladies  from  all 
harm  from  the  fight,  which,  so  long  suspended,  was 
now  on  the  point  of  taking  place. 

De  Walton  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Augusta, 
with  a  desire  of  rushing  to  the  rescue  ;  but  was  forced 
to  conclude,  that  he  provided  best  for  her  safety  by 
leaving  her  under  the  protection  of  Douglas's  honour. 
Young  Dickson,  in  the  mean  time,  heaped  blow  on 
b'ow,  seconding  with  all  his  juvenile  courage  every 
fffort  he  could  niake,  in  order  to  attain  the  prize  due 
to  the  conqueror  of  the  renowned  De  Walton. 

"  Silly  boy,"  at  length  said  Sir  John,  who  had  for 
some  time  forborne  the  stripling,  "take,  then,  thy 
death  from  a  noble  hand,  since  thou  preferrest  that  to 
peace  and  length  of  days." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  Scottish  youth,  v.-ith  his 
dying  breath ;  "  I  have  lived  long  enough,  since  I 
have  kept  you  so  long  in  the  place  where  you  now 
stand." 

And  the  youth  said  truly,  for  as  he  fell  never  again 
to  rise,  the  Douglas  stood  in  his  place,  and  without  a 
word  spoken,  again  engaged  with  De  VValton  in  the 
sauie  f  )nnidable  single  combat,  by  which  they  had 
already  been  distinguished,  but  with  even  additional 
fury.  Aymer  de  Valence  drew  up  to  his  friend  De 
Walton's  left  hand,  and  seemed  but  to  desire  the 
apology  of  one  of  Douclas's  people  attempting  to 
second  hiui,  to  join  in  the  fray;  but  as  he  saw  no 
Derson  who  seemed  disposed  to  give  him  such  oppor- 
tunity, he  repressed  the  inclination,  and  remained  an 
unwilling  spectator.  At  length  itseeined  asif  Fleming, 
who  stood  foremost  among  the  Scottish  knights,  was 
desirous  to  m.easure  his  sword  with  De  Valence. 
Aymer  himself,  burnins'  with  the  desire  of  combat,  at 
last  called  out,  "Faithless  Knight  of  Hughail  !  step 
forth  and  defend  yourself  against  the  impuiaiiim  of 
having  deserted  your  lady  love,  and  of  being  a  man- 
sworn  <iisirrace  to  the  mils  of  chivalry!" 

"  >ly  answer,''  said  Fleming,  "even  to  a  less  gross 
tauni,  hangs  by  my  side.''  In  an  instant  his  sword 
was  in  liis  hand,  and  even  the  practised  warriors  who 
"ooked  on  felt  difficulty  in  discuverins;  the  progress  of 
he  strife,  which  rather  resembled  a  thunder-storm  in 
d  moiiuiainous  country  than  the  stroke  and  parry  of 
two  swords,  offt'nding  on  the  one  side,  and  keeping 
the  defensive  on  the  other. 

Tht  ir  blows  were  exchanged  with  surprising  ra- 
ICilitv  ;  and  although  the  two  combatants  d;d  not 
t-iiual  Douglas  and  De  Walton  in  maintaining  a  cer- 
i:iin  degree  of  reserve,  foimded  u;)on  a  respect  which 
'lic=t)  knights  mutually  entertained  for  each  other, 


yet  the  want  of  art  was  supplied  by  a  degree  of  fury, 
which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal  snare  in  the 
issue. 

Seeing  their  superiors  thus  desperately  engaged,  the 
partisans,  as  they  were  accustomed,  stood  still  on 
either  side,  and  looked  on  with  the  reverence  which 
they  instinctively  paid  to  their  commanders  and  lea.d- 
ers  in  arms.  One  or  two  of  the  women  were  in  tlie 
mean  while  attracted,  according  to  the  nature  'A'  the 
se.\",  by  compassion  for  those  who  had  already  ex- 
perienced the  casualties  of  war.  Young  Dickson, 
breathing  his  last  among  the  feet  of  the  combatants,' 
was  in  some  sort  rescued  from  the  tumult  bv  the 
Lady  of  Berkely,  in  wdiom  the  action  seemed  less 
strange,  owing  to  the  pilgrim's  dress  which  she  stil/ 
retained,  and  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  boy's  father  to  the  task  in  which  she 
was  engaged. 

"Cumber  yourself  not,  lady,  about  that  which  is 
bootless,"  sai'd  old  Dickson,  and  distract  not  your 
own  attention  and  mine  from  preserving  you,  whom 
it  is  the  Douglas's  wish  to  rescue,  and  whom,  so 
please  God  and  Saint  Bride,  I  consider  as  placeil  by 
my  chieftain  under  my  charge.  Believe  me,  this 
youth's  death  is  in  no  way  forgotten,  though  this  be 
riot  the  time  to  remember  it.  A  time  will  come  for 
recollection,  and  an  hour  for  revenge." 

So  said  the  stern  old  man,  reverting  his  eyes  from 
the  bloody  corpse  which  |ay  at  his  feet,  a  model  ot 
beauty  and  strength.  Having  taken  one  more  anxious 
look,  he  turned  round,  and  placed  himself  where  he 
could  best  protect  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  not  again 
turning  his  eyes  on  his  son's  body. 

In  the  interim  the  combat  continued,  without  the 
least  cessation  on  either  side,  and  without  a  decided 
advantage.  At  length,  however,  fate  seemed  disposed 
to  interfere  ;  the  Knight  of  Fleming,  pushing  fiercely 
forward,  and  brought  by  chance  almost  close  to  the 
person  of  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieii,  missed  his 
blow,  and  his  foot  sliding  in  the  blood  of  the  younsj 
victim,  Dickson,  he  fell  before  his  antagonist,  ana 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  at  his  mercy,  when 
Margaret  de  Haiitlieu,  who  inherited  the  soul  of  a 
warrior,  and,  besides,  was  a  very  strong,  as  well  as 
an  undaunted  person,  seeing  a  innce  of  no  great 
weight  lying  on  the  floor,  where  it  had  been  dropt  by 
the  fallen  Dick.«on,  it,  at  the  same  instant,  cai^ght 
her  eye,  armed  her  hand,  and  intercepted,  or  struck 
down  the  sword  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  S^  <ju!d 
otherwise  have  remained  the  mastw  of  the  day  at, 
that  interesting  moment.  Fleming  had  more  to  do 
to  avail  himself  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  recovery 
than  to  make  a  commentary  upon  the  manner  in 
\'.  hich  it  had  been  so  singularly  brought  about;  he 
instantly  recovered  the  advantage  he  had  lost,  and 
was  able  in  the  ensuing  close  to  trip  up  the  feet  of  bin 
antagonist,  who  fi'll  on  the  pavement,  while  the  voiie 
of  his  conqueror,  if  he  could  properly  be  termed  such, 
resounded  through  the  church  with  the  fatal  words, 
"  Yield  thee,  Aymer  de  Valence— rescue  or  no  rescue 
— yield  thee!  — yield  thee!"  he  added,  as  he  plar-ed 
his  sword  to  the  throat  of  the  fallen  knight,  "  not  to 
me,  but  to  this  noble  lady— rescue  or  no  rescue." 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  English  knight  perceived 
that  he  had  fairly  lost  so  favourable  an  oppoilunify 
of  acquiring  fame,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his 
destiny,  or  be  slain  upon  the  spot.  There  was  only 
one  consolation,  that  no  battle  was  ever  more  ho- 

•  fTliu  fall  of  this  hmve  gjriplin?  bj-  tlip  liand  of  the  English 
eoviTiior,  iind  the  stern  lieri)ijm  of  llic  fallicr  in  turriint'  from 
the  <|i  t  «liiTr  lie  Iny,  ''a  motif!  of  heauiy  nnii  sirc>n(.'lh."  rl-.at 
III"  iiiif.'lit  not  lip  wuhdrawn  from  the  duty  which  Doij^'las  l.aj 
assifjni'il  him  of  iirutecilriL'  the  Lnilyof  Berkely,  excite.-  an  tn'.e 
rc'st  for  bolh,  with  which  it  is  almost  lo  bereprelted  that  hi.<ior» 
interferes.  Il  was  tlie  old  man,  Tlioma.s  Dickson,  nol  his  son, 
who  fell.  The  singan,  "a  Douglas,  a  D.iu?lus,"  having bien  pre- 
maturely rni.-eil,  Dirkson,  who  was  within  the  church,  thinking 
that  his  yoiiiis  Lord  with  his  armed  hand  was  at  hand,  drew  his 
sword,  anil  \%iih  only  one  man  to  assr,-i  him,  opjtosed  the  Kns* 
lish,  who  now  tiished  to  the  door  L'ui  across  the  middle  by  an 
Knflish  sword,  he  still  continued  liis  oii'osition.  till  In;  fell  life- 
less at  the  threshold.  Such  is  the  tradition,  and  it  is  su;j>orlert 
by  a  memorial  of  some  aulh-onty— a  tombstone,  still  io  be  s<?eii 
in  the  churchyard  of  Douglas,  on  whicli  is  sculplureil  a  fiaiire  of 
Dickson,  siuiiMirtin?  with  his  h:ft  arm  his  prolnnling  eniiads, 
and  raisipff  his  aw  ord  with  the  other  in  the  nttilude  of  combat.; 
I  -Note  by  tlie  RiiV.  RliL  Stewakt  of  Douglas. 
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notirably  sustained,  being  gained  as  much  by  acci- 
dent as  by  valour. 

The  fate  of  tlie  protracted  and  desperate  combat 
between  Douglas  and  De  VVallon  did  not  much 
'longer  remain  in  suspense;  indeed,  the  munber  of 
conquests  in  single  combat  achieved  by  the  Douglas 
in  these  wars,  was  so  great,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  he  was  not.  in  personal  streng'h  and  skill, 
even  a  suijcrior  kniglit  to  Bruce  himself,  and  he  was 
at  least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the  art  of 
\*'ar. 

So  however  if  was,  that  when  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  had  oassed  in  iiard  contest,  Douglas  and  De 
VVallon,  whose  nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron, 
began  to  show  some  signs  that  their  human  bodies 
were  feeling  the  efieet  of  the  dreadful  exertion.  Their 
blows  began  to  be  drawn  more  slowly,  and  were 
parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas,  seeing  that  the 
condiat  nuist  soon  come  to  an  end,  generously  made 
a  signal,  intimating  to  his  antagonist  to  hold  his  hand 
for  an  instant. 

" lira ve  de  Walton,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  mortal 
quarrel  between  us,  and  you  nmst  be  sensible  that  in 
tJiis  passage  of  arms,  Douglas,  though  he  is  only 
worth  his  sword  and  his  cloak,  has  abstained  from 
taking  a  decisive  advantage  when  the  chance  of  arms 
hap  more  than  once  offered  it.  My  father's  house, 
the  broad  domains  around  it,  the  dwelling,  and  the 
graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasonable  reward 
for  a  knight  to  fight  for,  and  call  upon  me  in  an  im- 
perative voice  to  prosecute  the  strife  which  has  such 
an  object,  while  you  are  as  welcome  to  the  noble 
lady,  in  all  honour  and  safety,  as  if  you  had  received 
her  from  the  hands  of  King  Edward  himself;  and  I 
give  you  my  word,  that  the  utmost  honours  which 
can  attend  a  prisoner,  and  a  careful  absence  of  every 
thing  like  injury  or  insult,  shall  attend  De  V\  alton 
when  he  yields  up  the  castle,  as  well  as  his  sword, 
to  James  of  Dou-glas." 

"It  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed," 
replied  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  but  never  will  I 
voluntarily  embrace  it,  and  never  shall  it  be  said  that 
my  own  tongue,  saving  in  the  last  extremity,  pro- 
nounced upon  Kie  the  fatal  senterice  to  sink  the  point 
of  mv  own  sword.  Pembroke  is  upon  the  march 
with  his  whole  army,  to  rescue  ihe  garrison  of  Dou- 
glas. I  hear  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  even  now  ; 
and  I  will  maintain  my  ground  while  I  am  within 
reach  of  support ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  the  breath  which 
now  begins  to  fail  will  not  last  long  enough  to 
uphold  the  struggle  till  the  arrival  of  the  exi  ected 
succour.  Come  on,  then,  and  treat  me  not  as  a 
child,  but  as  one  who,  whether  I  stand  or  frill,  fears 
not  to  encounter  the  utmost  force  of  my  knightly 
antagonist." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Dotiglas,  a  darksome  hue, 
like  the  lurid  colour  of  the  thunder-cloud,  changing 
his  brow  as  he  spoke,  intimating  that  he  meditated 
a  speedy  end  to  the  contest,  when,  just  as  the  noise 
of  horses'  fee'  drew  nigh,  a  Welsh  linight,  known  as 
such  by  the  diminutive  size  of  his  steed,  his  naked 
limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called  out  loudly  to  the 
fombatrinis  to  hold  their  hands. 

"Is  Pembroke  near?"  said  De  Walton. 

"No  nearer  than  Loudon  Hill,"  said  the  Prestan- 
iin  ;  "but  1  bring  his  commands  to  John  de  Walton." 

"I  stand  ready  to  obey  them  through  every  dan- 
ger," answered  the  knight. 

"  Wo  is  me,"  said  the  Welshman,  "that  my  mouth 
EhoukI  bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave  a  man  tidings  so 
unwelcome!  The  Earl  of  Pembioke  yesterday  re- 
ceived information  that  the  Castle  of  Douglas  was 
Bitarked  by  the  son  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  the 
.vhole  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Pembroke,  on 
rearing  this,  resolved  to  march  to  your  support, 
noble  ^.uiightj  with  all  the  foi;ces  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  did  so,  and  accordingly  entertained  every 
assurance  of  relieving  the  castle,  when  unexpectedly 
he  met,  on  Loudon  Hill,  a  body  of  men  of  no  very 
inferior  force  to  his  own,  and  naving  at  their  head 
that  famous  Bruce  whom  the  Scottish  rebels  ac- 
knowledge as  their  king.  He  maiched  instantly  to 
the  attack,  swearing  he  would  not  even  draw  a 
comb  through  his  gray  beard  until  he  had  rid  Eng- 


land of  this  recurring  plague.  But  the  fate  of  wai 
was  against  us." 

He  stopped  here  for  lack  of  breath. 

"1  thought  so!"  exclaimed  Douglas.  "Robert 
Bruce  will  now  sleep  at  night,  since  he  has  paid 
home  Pembroke»for  the  slaughter  of  his  friends  and 
the  dispersion  of  his  army  at  Methuen  Wood.  Hig 
men  are,  indeed,  accustomed  to  meet  with  dangers, 
and  to  conquer  them  :  those  who  follow  him  have 
been  trained  under  Wallace,  besides  being  partakers 
of  the  perils  of  Bruce  himself.  It  was  thought  that 
the  waves  had  swallow^ed  them  when  they  shipped 
themselves  from  the  west ;  but  know,  that  the 
Bruce  was  determined  with  the  present  reviving 
spring  to  awaken  his  pretensions,  and  that  he  retires 
not  from  Scotland  again  while  he  lives,  and  while  a 
single  lord  remains  to  set  his  foot  by  his  sovereign, 
in  spite  of  all  the  power  which  has  been  so  feloniously 
employed  against  him." 

"  It  is  even  too  true,"  said  the  Welshman  Mere- 
dith, "  although  it  is  said  by  a  proud  Scotchman. — 
The  Earl  of  Pcmliroke,  completely  defeated,  is  unable 
to  stir  from  Ayr,  towards  which  he  has  retreated  with 
great  loss  ;  and  he  sends  his  instructions  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  for  the 
siirreiu'er  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  trust  noth- 
ing to  his  support." 

The  Scottish,  who  heard  this  unexpected  news, 
joined  in  a  shout  so  loud  and  energetic,  that  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  si  emed  actually  to  rock, 
and  threaten  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  Walton  was  overclouded  at  the 
news  of  Pembroke's  defeat,  although  in  some  re- 
spects itplacfd  him  at  liberty  io  take'measuresfor  the 
safety  of  the  Lady  of  Bcrkely.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, claim  the  sam.e  honourable  terms  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  by  Douglas  before  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill  had  arrived. 

"  Noble  knight,"  he  said,  "  it  is  entirely  at  your 
pleasure  to  dictate  the  terms  of  surrender  of  your 
paternal  castle;  nor  have  I  a  right  to  claim  from  you 
those  conditions  which,  a  little  while  since,  your  gene- 
rosity put  in  my  offer.  But  I  submit  to  my  fate; 
and  upon  whalever  terms  you  think  fit  to  grant  me, 
I  must  be  content  to  ofl'er  to  surrender  to  you  tlie 
weapon,  of  which  1  now  put  the  point  in  the  earth, 
in  evidence  that  I  will  never  more  direct  it  against 
you  until  a  fair  ransom  shall  place  it  once  more  at 
my  own  disposal." 

"  God  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of  Dou- 
plas,  "  that  I  should  take  such  advantage  of  the 
bravest  knight  out  of  not  a  few  who  have  found  me 
work  in  battle  !  I  will  take  example  from  the  Knight 
of  Fleming,  who  has  gallantly  bestowed  his  captive 
in  guerdon  upon  a  noble  damsel  here  present ;  and  in 
like  manner  I  transfer  my  claim  upon  the  person  of 
the  redoubted  Knight  of  Walton,  to  tlie  high  and 
noble  Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  who,  I  hope,  will  not 
scorn  to  accept  from  the  Douglas  a  gift  which  the 
chance  of  war  has  thrown  into  his  hands." 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  on  hearinp  this  unexpected 
decision,  looked  up  like  the  traveller  who  discovers 
the  beams  of  the  sim  breaking  through  and  disper.s- 
ing  the  tempest  which  has  accompanied  him  for  a 
whole  morning.  The  Lady  of  Berkely  recollected 
what  became  her  rank,  and  showed  her  senf.e  of  the 
Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wiping  oti'  the  tears 
which  had  unwillingly  flowed  to  her  eyes  while  her 
lover's  safety  and  her  own  were  resting  on  the  pre- 
carious issue  of  a  desperate  combat,  she  assumed 
the  look  proper  to  a  heroine  of  that  age,  who  dm 
not  feel  averse  to  accept  ihe  importai\je  which  was 
conceded  to  her  by  the  general  voice  of  the  chivulrv 
of  the  period.  Stepping  forward,  bearing  her  person 
gracefully,  yet  modestly,  in  the  attitude  of  a  lady  ac- 
customed to  be  looked  to  in  difficulties  like  the  r)r"- 
sent,  she  addressed  the  audience  m  a  ttuie  wiiieii 
might  not  have  misbecome  the  Goddess  of  Baiile 
dispersing  her  influence  at  the  close  of  a  field  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dyinjj. 

"  The  noble  Douglas,"  she  said,  "  shall  not  pass 
without  a  prize  from  the  field  which  he  has  so  nobly 
won.    This  rich  stnng  of  bril  iants,  which  my  an''e*i. 
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tor  won  from  the  Sultan  of  Trebisond,  itself  a  prize 
of  battle,  will  be  honoured  by  sustaining,  under  the 
Douglas's  armour,  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  fortunate 
lady  whom  the  victorious  lord  has  adopted  for  his 
guiiie  in  chivalry ;  and  if  the  Douglas,  till  he  shall 
adorn  it  with  that  lock,  will  per^nit  the  honoured 
lock  of  hair  which  it  now  bears  to  retain  its  station, 
she  on  whose  head  it  grew  will  hold  it  as  a  signal 
tliat  poor  Augusta  de  Berkely  is  pardoned  for  having 
paged  any  mortal  man  in  strife  with  the  Knight  of 
Douglas." 

"  Woman's  love,"  replied  the  Douglas,  "  shall  not 
divorce  this  locket  from  my  bosom,  which  I  will 
■<eep  till  the  last  day  of  my  life,  as  emblematic  of 
female  wortli  and  female  virtue.  And,  not  to  en- 
croach upon  the  valued  and  honoured  province  of 
Sir  .John  de  Walton,  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that 
whoever  shall  say  that  the  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely 
has,  in  this  entangled  matter,  acted  otherwise  than 
becomes  the  noblest  of  her  sex,  he  will  do  well  to  be 
ready  to  maintain  such  a  proposition  with  his  lance, 
against  James  of  Douglas  in  a  fair  field." 

This  speech  was  heard  with  approbation  on  all 
sid*3  ;  and  the  news  brought  by  ^Meredith  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  subsequent 
retreat,  reconciled  the  fiercest  of  the  Endish  soldiers 
to  the  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle.  Tlie  necessary 
conditions  were  speedily  agreed  on,  which  put  the 
Scottish  in  possession  of  this  stronghold,  together 
with  the  stores,  both  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of 
every  kind,  which  it  contained.  The  garrison  had  it 
to  bo-ist,  that  they  obtained  a  free  passage,  with  their 
horses  ami  arms,  to  return  by  the  shortest  and  safest 
route  to  the  marches  of  England,  without  either  suf- 
fering or  inflicting  damage.  ,    ,  .    ,  . 

Margaret  of  Haiitlieu  was  not  behind  m  actmg  a 
generous  part ;  the  gallant  Knight  of  Valence  was 
allowed  to  accorapanv  his  friend  De  Walton  and  the 
Ladv  Augusta  to  England,  and  without  ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Glasgow,  seeing  what 
anpeared  at  one  time  likely  to  end  in  a  general  con- 
rijct,  terminate  so  auspiciously  for  his  country,  con- 
tented himself  wih  bestowing  his  blessing  on  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  retirmg  vvith  those  who 
came  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 

This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Palm 
Sunday  of  I'.nh  March,  130G-7,  was  the  beginning  of 
a  career  of  conquest  which  was  uninterrupted,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  tne  strengths  aitd  tortresses 
of  Scotland  were  yielded  to  those  who  asserted  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  until  the  crownmg  mercy 
was  gained  in  the  celebrated  field  of  Banrockburn, 
where  the  English  sustained  a  defeat  more  disas- 
trous than  is  mentioned  upon  any  other  occasion  in 
tlieir  annals. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  (  f  this 
story.  King  Edward  was  greatly  enraged  at  Sir  John 
de  Walton  for  having  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Dou- 
glas, securing  at  the  same  time  his  own  object,  the 
envied  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Berkely.  The  knighn 
fo  whom  he  referred  the  matter  as  a  subject  of  inqui- 
ry, gave  it  nevertheless  as  their  opinion  that  de  Wal- 
ton was  void  of  all  censure,  having  discharged  his 
duty  in  its  fullest  extent,  till  the  commands  of  his 
superior  officer  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  Dan- 
gerous Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of  intercourse  took  place,  many 
months  afterwards,  between  Marsaret  of  Hautheu 
and  her  lover.  Sir  Macolm  Fleming.  The  use  which 
the  lady  made  of  her  freedom,  and  of  the  doom  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  put  her  in  possession 
of  her  fither's  inheritance,  was  to  follow  her  adven- 
turous si)irit  through  dangers  not  usually  encountered 
by  those  of  her  sex  ;  and  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu  was 
not  only  a  daring  follower  of  the  chase,  but  it  was  said 
that  she  was  even  not  daunted  in  the  battle-field. 
She  remained  f.iiinful  to  the  pohtical  principles  which 
bhe  had  adopted  at  an  earlv  period  ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  she  liad  firmed  the  gallant  resolution  of  shaking 
the  god  Cupid  from  her  horse's  mane,  if  not  treading 
him  beneath  her  horse's  feet. 

The  Fleming,  although  he  had  vanished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  countries  of  Lanark  and  Ayr, 
Piade  an  attempt  to  state  his  apolosy  to  the  Lady  de 
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Hautlieuherself,  who  returnal  his  letter  unopened,  ana 
remained  to  all  appearance  resolved  never  again  to 
enterupon  the  topic  of  their  original  engagement.  It 
chanced  however,  at  a  later  period  of  tlie  war  wath 
England,  whileFlemingwasonenight  travelling  upon 
the  Border,  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  one  who  sought 
adventures,  a  waiting-maid,  equipped  in  a  fantastic 
habit,  asked  the  protection  of  his  arm  in  the  name  of 
her  lady,  who,  late  in  the  evening,  had  been  made 
captive,  she  said,  by  certain  ill-disposed  caitiffs,  who 
were  carrying  her  by  force  through  the  forest  The 
Fleming's  lance  was,  of  course,  in  its  rest,  and  vie 
l>eti(le  the  faitour  whose  lot  it  was  to  encounter  its 
thrust;  the  first  fell,  incapable  of  farther  combat,  and 
another  of  the  felons  encountered,  the  sanie  fate 
with  little  more  resistance.  The  lady,  released  from 
the  discourteous  cord  which  restrained  her  liberty, 
did  not  hesitate  to  join  company  with  the  brave 
knight  by  whom  she  had  been  rescued  ;  and  although 
the  darkness  did  not  permit  her  to  recognii.e  her  o[d 
lover  in  her  liberator,  yet  she  could  not  but  lend  a  wil- 
ling ear  to  the  conversation  with  which  he  entertained 
her,  as  they  proceeded  on  the  way.  He  spoke  of  the 
faileii  caitiffs  as  being  Englishmen,  who  found  a  plea- 
sure in  exercising  ojipression  and  barbarities  upijn  tne 
wandering  damsels  of  Scotland,  and  whose  cause, 
therefore,  the  champions  of  that  country  were  bound 
to  avenge  while  the  blood  throbbed  in  their  veins.  Ha 
spoke  ofthe  injustice  of  the  national  quarrel  which  had 
atibrded  a  pretence  for  such  deliberate  oppression  ; 
and  the  lady,  who  herself  had  suffered  so  much  by 
liiLi  interference  of  the  Englisii  in  the  affirir?  of  Scot- 
land, readily  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  which  ha 
expressed  on  a  subject  which  she  had  so  much  reason 
for  regarding  as  an  afflicting  one.  Her  answer  was 
given  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would  not  hesitate 
if  the  times  should  call  for  such  an  example,  to  defend 
even  v/ith.  her  hand  the  rights  which  she  asserted 
with  her  tongue. 

Pleased  witli  the  sentiments  which  she  expressed, 
and  recognising  in  her  voice  that  secret  charm 
which,  once  impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  is 
rarely  wrought  out  of  the  remembrance  by  a  l9ng 
train  of  subsequent  events,  he  almost  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  tones  were  familiar  to  him,  and  Uad  at 
one  time  formed  the  key  to  his  innermost  ati'ections. 
In  proceeding  on  tlieir  journey,  the  knight's  troubled 
state  of  mind  was  augmented  instead  of  being  dimi- 
nished. The  scenes  of  his  earliest  youth  were  recalled 
by  circumstances  so  slight,  as  would  in  ordinary 
cases  have  produced  no  effect  whatsoever ;  the  sen- 
timents appeared  similar  to  thase  which  his  life  had 
been  devoted  to  enforce,  and  he  half  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  dawn  of  day  was  to  be  to  him  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fortune  equally  sin{jular  and  extraordinairy. 

Li  the  midst  of  this  anxiety,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming 
had  no  anticipation  that  the  lady  whom  he  had  here- 
tofore rejected  was  again  thrown  into  his  path,  after 
years  of  absence  ;  still  less,  when  daylight  gave  him 
a  partial  view  of  his  fair  companion's  countenance, 
was  he  prepared  to  believe  that  he  was  once  again  to 
term  himself  the  champion  of  Margaret  de  Hautlieu, 
but  it  was  so.  The  lady,  on  that  direful  morning 
wjen  she  retired  from  the  church  of  Douglas,  had 
not  resolved  (indeed  what  lady  ever  did  7)  to  re- 
nounce, without  some  struggle,  the  beauties  which 
she  hfd  once  possessed.  A  Ion"  process  of  time, 
employed  under  skilful  hands,  had  succeeded  in  obli- 
terating the  scars  which  remained  as  the  marks  of 
her  fall.  These  were  now  considerably  effaced,  and 
the  lost  organ  cf  sight  no  longer  appeared  so  great 
a  blemish,  concealed,  as  it  was,  by  a  black  riband, 
and  the  arts  of  the  tirewoman,  who  made  it  her  busi- 
ness to  shadow  it  over  by  a  lock  of  hair.  In  a  word, 
he  saw  the  same  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  %yith  na 
very  different  style  of  expression  fron.  that  which  her 
face,  partaking  of  the  high  and  passionate  character 
of  her  soul,  had  always  presented.  It  seemed  to  both, 
therefore,  that  their  fate,  by  bringing  them  together 
after  a  separation  which  ar>peaied  so  decisive,  had 
intimated  its^o^  that  their  fortunes  were  inseparable 
from  each  otlier.  By  the  time  that  the  summer  sun 
had  climbed  high  in  the  heavens,  the  tvvo  travellers 
rode  apart  from   their  retinue,  conversing  togethei 
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with  an  eagerness  which  marked  the  important  mat- 
ters ill  discussion  between  thein  ;  and  in  a  sliort 
time  it  was  made  generally  knowm  through  Scotland, 
that  Sir  JMalcolm  Fleming  and  the  Lady  Margaret 
de  Hautlieu  were  to  be  united  at  the  court  of  the 
good  King  Robert,  and  the  husband  invested  with 
Oie  honours  of  Big^ar  and  Cumbernauld,  an  earldom 
■o  long  known  in  the  family  of  Fleming. 


The  gentle  reader  is  acquainied,  that  these  are,  in 
all  probability,  the  last  tales  which  it  will  be  the  lot 
•f  the  author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now 
•n  tlie  eve  of  visiting  foreign  parts ;  a  ship  of  war  is 
commissioned  by  its  Royal  Master  to  carry  the  Au- 
thor of  VVaverley  to  climates  in  which  he  may  possi- 
hiy  obtain  such  a  restoration  of  health  as  may  serve 
him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  country. 
Had  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary 
labours,  it  seems  indeed  probable,  that  at  the  term  of 
fears  he  has  already  attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the 
pathetic  language  of  Scripture,  would  have  been 
broKen  at  the  fountain  ;  and  little  can  one,  who  has 
enjoyed  on  the  whole  an  uncommon  share  of  tfie 
laobC  inestimable  of  worldly  bkssings,  be  entitled  to 


complain,  that  life,  advancing  to  its  period,  should 
be  attended  with  its  usual  proportions  of  s'-'adowa 
and  storms.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in  no 
more  painful  manner  than  is  inseparable  from  the 
discharge  of  this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity.  Of 
those  whose  relation  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life 
might  have  ensured  him  their  sympathy  under  in- 
disposition, many  are  now  no  more ;  ana  those  who 
may  yet  follow  in  his  wake,  are  entitled  to  e.xpect,  in 
bearing  inevitable  evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and 
patience,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  has 
enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune  during  the  course  of 
his  pilgrimage. 

The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for  which 
the  Author  of  VVaverley  has  no  adequate  ".neans  of 
e.vpiession ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  sucn  as  they  are,  may  not 
have  a  different  date  from  those  of  nis  body;  anu 
that  he  may  again  meet  his  patronising  friends,  if 
not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  literature,  at  least  in 
some  branch,  which  may  not  call  forth  the  remark, 
that— 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  OD  tha  staxc  ** 

Abbotsfobp, 
September,  1831. 
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[NTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SURGEON'S  DAUGHTER, 


■  Thb  tale  of  the  Surgeon's  Daughter  fomied  part  of  the  second 
•eries  of  Chronicles  of  the  Cnnongate,  published  in  1827;  but 
bas  been  separated  from  the  stories  of  The  Highland  Widow, 
ftc,  which  it  originally  aecompanied,  and  doforrcd  to  the  close 
of  this  collection,  for  reasons  which  printers  and  publishers 
Will  unrtoratand,  and  which  would  hardly  interest  the  general 

TheAuthor  has  nothing  to  say  now  in  refcreneo  to  this  little 
Novel,  but  that  the  principal  incident  on  which  it  turns,  was 
Damted  to  him  one  momine  at  breakfast  by  his  worthy  friend. 


Mr.  Train,  of  Castle  Douglas,  in  G.illoway,  whose  kind  assist- 
ance ho  has  so  often  hnd  occjision  to  acknowledge  in  the  rx>urse 
of  these  prefaces  !  and  that  the  military  friend  «  ho  is  a.luded 
to  OS  having  furnished  him  with  some  information  as  to  Eastern 
matters,  was  Colonel  James  Ferguson  of  Huntly  Bum,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  venerable  historian  and  philosopher  of  that  name 
—which  name  he  took  the  liberty  of  concealing  under  its  Gaolio 
form  of  Mac-Erries. 

yr  a, 

A    BOTSFORD,  atpL  1831- 


APPENDIX   TO   INTRODUCTION. 


\t9r.  Train  was  nijuesied  by  Sir  Waller  Scott  to  give  kin  In  vjrltlng 
flk»  Jtory  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  shape  in  which  he  had  told  it ; 
but  the  Jbltowing  narrative,  which  he  drew  up  accordingly,  did 
not  reach  JLbbotsfori  until  July  1832.] 

In  the  old  Stock  of  Fife,  there  was  not  perhaps  an  individual 
»ho6e  exertions  were  followed  by  consequences  of  such  a  re- 
markable nature  as  those  of  Daiie  Duff,  popularly  called  "The 
Thane  of  Fife,"  who,  from  a  very  humble  parentage,  rose  to  fill 
one  of  the  chair?  of  the  magistracy  of  his  native  burgh.  By 
bi.iustry  and  economy  in  early  life,  he  obtained  the  means  of 
erecting,  solely  on  his  own  account,  one  of  those  ingenious 
manufactories  for  which  Fifeshire  is  justly  celebrated.  From 
tlie  day  on  which  the  industrious  artisan  first  took  his  seat  at 
the  Council  Board,  he  attended  so  much  to  the  interests  of  the 
little  privileged  community,  that  civic  honours  were  conferred 
on  him  as  rapidly  as  the  Set  of  the  Royalty   could  legally  admit. 

To  have  the  right  of  walking  to  church  on  holyiay,  preceded 
by  a  phalanx  of  halberdiers,  in  habiliments  fashioned  as  in  for- 
mer times,  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  guild  brother,  to  be  a 
rery  enviable  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur.  Few  persons  were 
ever  more  proud  of  civic  honours  than  the  Thane  of  Fife,  but  lie 
knew  well  how  to  turn  his  political  influence  to  the  best  account. 
The  council,  court,  and  other  business  of  the  burgh,  occupied 
much  of  his  time,  wliicli  caused  him  to  intrust  the  management 

of  his  manufactory  to  a  near  relation  whose  name  wasD "*, 

«  young  man  of  dissolute  habits ;  but  the  Thane,  seeing  at  last, 
ttiat  by  continuing  that  extravagant  person  in  that  charge,  his 
affairs  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  into  a  slate  of  bankruptcy, 
applied  to  the  member  of  Parliament  for  that  district  to  obtain 
a  situation  for  his  relation  in  the  civil  department  of  the  state. 
The  knight,  whom  it  is  hereunneees.sary  to  name,  knowing  how 
efTectually  the  Thane  ruled  the  little  burgh,  applied  in  the  pro- 
per quarter,  and  actually  obtained  an  appointment  for  D"*""** 
Ml  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

A  respectable  sur;eon,  whose  residence  was  in  a  neighbouring 

vitUge,  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Emma,  who  had  long 

*  The  Conatiluiion  of  the  Borougli. 


been  courted  by  D*******.  Immediately  before  his  deparam 
to  India,  as  a  mark  of  mutual  affection,  they  exchanged  minia- 
tures, taken  by  an  eminent  artist  in  Fife,  and  each  get  in  ■ 
locket,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  object  of  affection  always 
in  view. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  Thane  were  now  turned  towards  Hindos> 
tan  with  much  anxiety  ;  but  his  relation  had  not  long  arrived  in 
that  distant  quarter  of  the  globe  before  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  a  letter,  conveying  the  welcome  intelligence  of  hij 
having  taken  possession  of  his  new  station  in  a  large  frontier 
town  of  the  Company's  dominions,  and  that  great  emoluments 
were  attached  to  the  situatien  ;  which  was  confirmed  by  several 
subsequent  communications  of  the  most  gratifying  description 
to  the  old  Thane,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  spreading  the  newi 
of  the  reformed  habits  and  singular  good  fortune  of  his  intended 
heir.  None  of  all  his  former  acquaintances  heard  with  such  joj 
the  favourable  report  of  the  successful  adventurer  in  the  East, 
as  did  the  fair  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  village  sur- 
geon ;  but  his  previous  character  caused  her  to  keep  her  own 
correspondence  with  him  secret  from  her  parents,  to  whom 
even  the  circumstance  of  her  being  acquainted  with  d"""»« 
was  wholly  unknown,  till  her  father  received  a  letter  from  h.m, 
in  which  he  assured  him  of  his  attachment  to  Emma  long  before 
his  departure  from  Fife  ;  that  having  been  so  happy  as  to  ?ain 
her  affections,  he  would  have  made  her  his  wife  before  leaving 
his  native  country,  had  he  then  had  the  means  of  supporting  her 
in  a  suitable  rank  through  life  ;  and  that,  having  it  now  in  hig 
power  to  do  so,  he  only  waited  the  consent  of  her  parents  to 
fulfil  the  vow  he  had  formerly  made. 

The  Doctor  having  a  large  family,  with  a  very  limited  incoms 
to  support  them,  and  understanding  that  D"******  had  at  last 
become  a  person  of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  he  gave  hit 
consent,  in  which  Emma's  mother  fully  concurred. 

A  ware  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  Doctor,  d******* 
remitted  a  sum  of  money  to  complete  at  Edinburgh  Kmma'i 
Oriental  education,  and  fit  her  out  in  her  journey  to  India  ;  she 
was  to  embark  at  Sheerness,  on  board  one  of  the  Company's 
ships,  for  a  port  in  India,  at  which  place,  he  said  he  woiiM 
46* 
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wait  her  anival,  with  a  retinue  suited  to  a  person  of  his  rank  in 
■ocieljr. 

Emma  set  out  from  her  father's  house  just  in  time  to  secure  a 
passage,  as  proposed  by  her  intended  husband,  accompani'.'d  by 
her  only  brother,  wtio,  on  their  arrival  at  Sheemess,  met  one 

C ",  an  old  sclioolfellow,  captain  of  the  ship  by  which 

Emma  was  to  proceed  to  India. 

It  was  the  particular  desire  of  the  Doctor  that  his  daughter 
ihould  be  committed  to  the  care  of  that  gentleman,  from  the 
time  of  her  leaving  the  shores  of  Britam,  till  llie  intended  mar- 
hage  ceremony  was  duly  performed  on  her  arrival  in  India  ;  a 
eliarge  tliat  was  frankly  undertaken  by  the  generous  sea-cap- 
Cain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  the  appointed  port,  D , 

with  a  large  cavalcade  of  mounted  Pindarees,  was,  as  expected, 
in  attendance,  ready  to  salute  Emma  on  landing,  and  to  carry 

her  direct  into  the  interior  of  the  country.    C ,  who  had 

made  several  voyages  to  the  sliores  of  Hmdostan,  knowing 
something  of  Hindoo  manners  and  customs,  was  surprised  to 
see  a  private  individual  in  the  Company's  service  with  so  many 
attendants;  and  when  d"-"**  declined  having  the  marriage 
ceremony  performed,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  till 
ha  returned  to  the  place  of  his  abode,  C*"*"**,  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  resolved  not  to 
port  witli  Emma,  till  he  had  fulfilled,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  promise  he  had  made  before  leaving  England,  of 
giving  her  duly  away  in  marriage.  Not  being  able  by  her  en- 
treaties to  alter  the  resolution  of  D ,  Emma  solicited  her 

protector  C to  accompany  her  to  the  place  of  her  inlenrird 

destination,  to  which  he  most  readily  agreed,  taking  with  him 
■9  many  of  his  crew  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safe 
custody  of  his  innocent  protegee,  should  any  attempt  be  made 
Vo  carry  her  away  by  foroe. 


Both  parties  journeyed  onwards  till  they  arrived  at  a  frontla 
town,  where  a  native  Rajali  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  fail 
maid  of  Fife,  with  whom  he  had  follen  deeply  in  love,  from 
seeing  her  miniature  likeness  in  the  possess-.oo  of  D"**"*,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  original,  and 
had  only  intrusted  him  to  convey  her  in  stale  to  tiie  sent  of  hit 
government. 

No  sooner  was  this  villanous  action  of  D»»""'  known  to 
C"'"'**,  than  he  communicated  the  whole  particulars  to  the 
commanding  oflScer  of  a  regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders  that 
happened  to  be  quartered  in  that  part  of  India,  begging  at  the 
iome  time,  for  the  honour  of  Caledonia,  and  protection  of  in- 
jured innocence,  that  he  would  use  the  means  in  his  power,  of 
resisting  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  tlie  native  chief  to 
wrest  from  their  hands  the  virtuous  female  who  had  been  ko 
siiamefully  decoyed  from  her  native  country  by  the  worst  of 
mankind.  Honour  occupies  too  large  a  space  in  the  heart  of 
the  Gael  to  resist  such  a  c^ll  of  humanity. 

The  Rajah,  finding  his  claim  was  not  to  be  acceded  to,  and 
resolving  to  enforce  the  same,  assembled  his  troops,  and  at- 
tacked with  great  fury  tlie  place  where  the  affrighted  Emma 
was  for  a  time  secured  by  her  countrymen,  who  fought  m  her 
defence  with  all  their  native  valour,  which  at  length  so  over- 
powered their  assailants,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  in 
every  direction,  leaving  behind  many  of  their  slam,  among 
whom  was  found  the  mangled  corpse  of  the  perfidious  D***»***. 

C*******  was  immediately  afterwards  married  to  Emma,  and 
my  informant  assured  me  he  saw  them  many  years  afterwards, 
living  happily  together  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  furtuaa 
bequeathed  by  tlie  "Thane  of  Fife." 

«  V 
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MR  CROFTANGRY'S  PREFACE. 

*  Indiie.  my  muse,  indite, 

f'  Subp(pna'd  is  thy  lyre, 

The  praises  to  renaite 
.  Wiiicli  rules  of  court  require. 

ProbatioTiary  Odss. 

The  concluding  a  literary  undertakina;,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is,  to  tne  inexperienced  at  least,  attended 
with  an  irritating  titillation,  like  that  \yhich  attends 
on  the  healing  of  a  wound — a  prurient  imoatience,  in 
short,  to  know  what  the  world  in  general,  pnd  friends 
in  particular,  will  say  to  our  labours.  Some  authors, 
1  am  told,  profess  an  oyster-like  indiHerence  upon 
this  subject ;  for  my  own  part,  I  hardly  believe  in 
their  sincerity.  Others  may  acquire  it  from  habit ; 
but  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  neophyte  like  myself  must 
be  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  such  sang  froid. 

Frankly,  I  was  ashamed  to  feel  how  c-liildishly  I 
felt  on  the  occasion.  No  person  could  have  said 
prettier  things  than  myself  upon  the  importance  oi 
stoicism  concerning  the  opinion  of  others,  when  their 
applause  or  censure  refers  to  literary  character  only  ; 
and  I  had  determined  to  lay  my  work  before  tlie  pub- 
lic, with  the  same  unconcern  .with  which  the  ostrich 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  givirig  herself  no  farther 
trouble  concerning  the  incubation,  but  leaving  to 
the  atmosphere  to  bring  forth  the  young,  or  other- 
wise, as  tlie  climate  shall  serve.  But  though  an 
ostrich  in  theory,  1  became  in  practice  a  poor  hen, 
who  has  no  sooner  made  her  di^posit,  but  she  runs 
cackling  about,  to  call  the  attention  of  every  one  to 
the  wonderful  work  which  she  has  performed. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  my  first  volume, 
neatly  stitched  iip  and  boarded,  my  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  communicating  with  some  one  became 
ungovernable.  Janet  was  inexorable,  and  seemed 
already  to  have  tired  of  my  literary  confidence ;  for 
whenever  I  drew  near  the  subject,  after  evading  it  as 
long  as  she  could,  she  made,  under  some  pretext  or 
other,  a  bodily  retreat  to  the  kitchen  or  the  cockloft, 
her  own  peculiar  and  inviolate  domains.  My  pub- 
lisher would  have  been  a  natural  resource;  out  he 
utiderstands  his  business  too  well,  and  follows  it 
loo  closely^  to  desire  to  enter  into  literary  discus- 
sions, wisely  considering,  that  he  who  was  to  sell 
books  has  seldom  leisure  to  read  them.  Then  my 
acouaintance,  now  that  I  have  lost  Mrs.  Beihune 
Baliol,  are  of  that  distant  and  accidental  kind,  to 
whom  I  had  not  face  enough  to  communicate  the 
nature  of  my  uneasiness,  ana  who  probably  would 
»n!y  have  laughed  at  me  had  I  made  any  attempt  to 
interest  them  m  my  labours. 

Reduced  thus  to  a  sort  of  despair,  I  thought  of  my 
frierid  and  man  of  business  Mr.  Fairscribe.  His 
habits,  it  was  true,  were  not  likely  to  render  him  in- 
dulgent to  light  literature,  and,  indeed,  I  had  more 
than  once  noticed  his  daughters,  and  especially  my 
little  songstress,  whip  into  her  reticule  what  looked 
very  like  a  circulating  library  \olume,  as  soon  as  her 
father  entered  the  room.  Still  he  was  not  only  my 
assured,  but  almost  my  only  friend,  and  I  had  little 
doubt  that  he  would  take  an  interest  in  the  volume 
for  the  sake  of  the  author,  which  the  work  itself 
might  fail  to  inspire.  I  sent  him  therefore,  the  book, 
carefully  sealed  up,  with  an  intimation  that  I  re- 
quested the  favour  of  his  opinion  upon  the  contents, 
of  which  I  affected  to  talk  in  the  depreciatory  style, 
which  calls  for  point  blank  contradiction,  if  your  cor- 
respondent possesses  a  grain  of  civility. 

This  communication  took  place  on  a  Monday,  and 
I  daily  expected  (what  I  was  ashamed  to  anticipate 


by  volunteering  my  presence,  however  sure  a  wel- 
come) an  invitation  to  eat  an  egg,  as  was  my  friend's 
favourite  phrase,  or  a  card  to  drink  tea  with  Misses 
Fairscribe,  or  a  provocation  to  breakfast,  at  least, 
with  my  hospitable  friend  and  benefactor,  and  to 
talk  over  the  contents  of  my  enclosure.  But  the 
hours  and  days  passed  on  from  Monday  till  Satur- 
day, and  1  had  no  acknowledgment  whatever  that 
my  packet  had  reached  its  destination.  "This  is 
very  unlike  my  good  friend's  punctuality,"  thought 
I;  and  having  again  and  again  ve.ved  James,  my 
male  attendant,  by  a  close  examination  concerning 
the  time,  place,  and  delivery,  1  had  only  to  strain  rriy 
imagination  to  conceive  reasons  for  my  friend  3 
silence.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  his  opinion  of 
the  work  had  proved  so  unfavourable,  that  he  \yas 
averse  to  hurt  my  feelings  by  communicating  it— 
sometimes,  that,  escaping  his  hands  to  whom  it  was 
destined,  it  had  found  its  way  into  his  writing-cham- 
ber, and  was  become  the  subject  oi  criticism  to  his 
smart  clerks  and  conceited  apprentices.  '' 'Sdeath  !' 
thought  1,  "  if  I  were  sure  of  this,  I  would  ' 

"And  what  would  you  do  1"  said  Reason,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection.  "You  are  ambitious  of  in- 
troducing your  book  into  every  writing  and  reading 
chamber  in  Edinburgh,  and  yet  you  take  fire  at  the 
thoughts  of  its  being  criticised  by  Mr.  Fairscribe  a 
young  people']  Be  a  little  consistent,  for  shame." 

•' I  will  be  consistent,"  said  I  doggedly  ;  "but  for 
all  that,  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Fairscribe  this  evening." 

I  hastened  my  dinner,  donn'd  my  great-coat,  (foi 
the  evening  threatened  rain,)  and  went  to  Mr.  Fair- 
scribe's  house.  The  old  domestic  opened  the  dooi 
cautiously,  and  before  I  asked  the  tjuestion,  said, 
"Mr.  Fairscribe  is  at  home,  sir;  but  it  is  Sunday 
night."  Recognising,  however,  my  face  and  voice, 
he  opened  the  door  wider,  admitted  me,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  the  parlour,  where  I  found  Mr.  Fair 
scribe  and  the  rest  of  his  family  engaged  in  listening 
to  a  sermon  by  the  late  Mr.  Walker  of  Edinburgh,* 
which  was  read  bv  Miss  Catherine  wilh  unusual  dis- 
tinctness, simplicity,  and  judgment.  Welcomed  as  a 
friend  of  the  house,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
my  seat  quietly,  and  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
endeavour  to  derive  my  share  of  the  benefit  aris- 
ing from  an  excellent  sermon.  But  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Walker's  force  of  logic  and  precision  ©f  expression 
were  somewhat  lost  upon  me.  I  was  sensible  I  had 
chosen  an  improper  time  to  disturb  Mr.  Fairscribe, 
and  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  rose  to  take 
my  leave,  somewhat  hastily,  I  believe.  "  A  cup  of 
tea,  Mr.  Croftangry?"  said  the  young  lady.  "  ^^ou 
will  wait  and  take  part  of  a  Presbyterian  supper? 
said  Mr.  Fairscribe.—"  Nine  o'clock— I  make  it  a 
point  of  keeping  my  father's  hours  on  Sunday  at  e'en. 

Perhaps  Dr.  — ^ [naming  an  excellent  clergyman] 

may  look  in." 

I  made  my  apology  for  declining  his  invitation , 
and  I  fancy  my  unexpected  appearance,  and  hasty 
retreat,  had  rather  surprised  my  friend,  since,  instead 
of  accompanying  me  to  the  door,  he  conducted  mo 
into  his  own  apartment. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Croftangry? 
This  is  not  a  night  for  secular  business,  but  if  any 
thing  sudden  or  extraordinary  has  happened" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  I,  forcing  myself 
upon  confession,  as  the  best  way  of  clearing  myself 
out  of  the  scrape, — "  only — only  I  sent  you  a  httlt 
parcel,  and  as  you  are  so  regular  in  acknowledging 

•  fRobort  Walker,  tlie  colleaeue  and  rival  of  Dr  Hupli  Blair 
ID  St.  Giles's  Church.  EdinburgluJ 
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letters  and  communications,  I— I  thought  it  might 
have  miscarried— that's  all." 

My  friend  laughed  heariilj',  as  if  he  saw  into  and 
enjoyed  my  motives  and  my  confusion.  "Safe? — it 
came  safe  enough,"  he  said.  "  The  wind  of  the 
world  always  bFows  its  vanities  into  haven.  But 
this  is  the  end  of  the  session,  when'I  have  little  time 
to  read  any  thing  printed  except  Inner-House  pa- 
pers ;  vet  if  you  will  take  your  kail  with  us  next 
Saturday,  I  will  glance  over  vour  work,  though  1 
am  sure  I  am  no  competent  judge  of  such  matters." 

With  this  promise  I  was  fain  to  take  my  leave, 
not  without  half  persuading  myself  that  if  once  the 
phlegmatic  lawyer  began  my  lucubrations,  he  would 
not  he  able  to  rise  from  them  till  he  had  finished  the 
perusal,  nor  to  endure  an  interval  betwixt  his  read- 
mg  the  last  page,  and  requesting  an  interview  with 
the  author. 

No  such  marks  of  impatience  displayed  themselves. 
Time,  blunt  or  keen,  as  my  friend  Joanna  says,  swift 
er  leisurely,  held  his  course;  and  on  the  appointed 
Saturday,  I  was  at  the  door  precisely  as  it  struck  four. 
The  dinner  hour,  indeed,  was  five  punctually;  but 
what  did  I  know  but  rnv  friend  might  want  half  an 
hour's  conversation  with  me  before  that  time?  I 
was  ushered  into  an  empty  drav,ing-room,  and,  from 
a  needle-book  and  work-basket,  hastily  abandoried, 
I  had  some  reason  to  think  I  interrupted  my  little 
friend,  Jliss  Katie,  in  some  domestic  labour  more 
praiseworthy  than  elesrant.  In  this  critical  age,  filial 
piety  must  hide  herself  in  a  closet,  if  she  has  a  rnind 
to  darn  her  father's  linen. 

Shorly  after,  I  was  the  more  fully  convinced  that 
1  had  been  too  early  an  intruder,  when  a  wench 
eame  to  fetch  away  the  basket,  and  recommend  to 
my  courtesies  a  red  and  green  gentleman  in  a  cage, 
who  answered  all  my  advances  by  croaking  out, 
"You're  a  fool— you're  a  fool,  I  tell  you!"  until, 
upon  my  word,  I  began  to  think  the  creature  was  in 
the  right.  At  last  my  friend  arrived,  a  little  over- 
heated. He  had  been  taking  a  turn  at  golf,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  "  colloquy  sublime."  And  wherefore 
not  ?  since  the  same,  vnth  its  variety  of  odds,  lengths, 
bunkers,  tee'd  balls,  and  so  on,  may  be  no  inadequate 
representation  of  the  hazards  attending  literary  pur- 
suits. In  particular,  those  formidable  buflets.  which 
make  one  ball  spin  through  the  air  like  a  rifle-shot, 
and  strike  another  down  into  the  verv  earth  it  is 
placed  upon,  bv  the  maladroitness  or  the  malicious 
purpose  of  the  player— what  are  they  but  parallels  to 
the  favourable  or  depreciating  notices  of  the  review- 
ers, who  play  at  golf  with  the  publications  of  the  sea- 
son, even  as  Altisidora,  in  her  approach  to  the  gates 
of  the  infernal  regions,  saw  the  devils  plasing  at 
racket  with  the  new  books  of  Cervantes'  days. 

Well,  evt-n-  hour  has  its  end.  Five  o'clock  came, 
and  my  friend,  with  his  daughter.",  and  his  handsome 
young  son,  who,  though  fairly  buckled  to  the  desk. 
Is  everj'  now  and  then  looking  over  his  sb.oulder  at  a 
smart  uniform,  set  seriously  about  satisAing  the 
corporeal  wants  of  nature;  while  I,  stimulated  by  a 
nobler  appetite  after  fame,  wished  that  the  touch  of  a 
magic  wand  could,  without  all  the  ceremony  of  pick- 
ing and  choosing,  carving  and  slicing,  masticating 
and  swallowing,  have  transported  a  qiianlttm  suj^cit 
of  the  good  things  on  my  friend's  hospitable  board, 
into  the  stomachs  of  those  who  surrounded  it,  to  be 
there  at  leisure  converted  into  chyle,  svhile  their 
thoughts  were  turned  on  higher  matters.  At  length 
all  was  over.  But  the  voung  ladies  sat  still,  and 
talked  of  the  music  of  the  Freischutz,  for  nothing 
else  was  then  thought  of;  so  we  discussed  the  wild 
hunters'  song,  and  the  tame  hunters'  song,  &c.  &c. 
m  all  which  my  young  friends  were  quite  at  home. 
Luckily  for  me,  all  this  horning  and  hooping  drew 
wn  some  allusion  to  the  Seventh  Hussars,  which  gal- 
lant regiment,  I  observe,  is  a  more  favourite  theme 
with  both  Miss  Catherine  and  her  brother  than  with 
my  old  friend,  \yho  presently  looked  at  his  watch, 
nnd  said  something  significantly  to  Mr.  .lames  aboi.t 
office  hours.  The  youth  got  up  with  the  ease  of  a 
/oungster  that  would  be  thought  a  man  of  fashion 
"nther  than  of  business,  and  endeavoured,  with  some 
success,  to  walk  out  of  the  room,  as  if  the  locomo- 


tion was  entirely  voluntary;  Miss  Catherine  and  her 
sisters  left  us  at  the  same  time,  and  now,  thought  I, 
my  trial  comes  on. 

Reader,  did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  life, 
cheat  the  courts  of  justice  and  lawyers,  by  agreeing 
to  refer  a  dubious  and  important  question  to  the 
decision  of  a  mutual  friend?  If  so^  you  may  have 
remarked  the  relative  change  which  the  arbiter 
undergoes  in  vour  estimation,  when  raised,  though 
by  your  own  free  choice,  from  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance, whose  opinions  were  of  as  little  consequence  to 
you  as  vours  to  him,  into  a  superior  personage,  on 
whose  decision  your  fate  must  depend  jrro  tanto,  aa 
my  friend  ]\rr.  Fairscribe  would  say.  His  lt>oks  as- 
sume a  mysterious  if  not  a  minatory  exp.'^ession  ;  his 
hat  has  a  loftier  air,  and  his  wig,  if  he  wears  one,  a 
more  formidable  buckle. 

I  felt,  accordingly,  that  my  good  friend  Fairscribe, 
on  the  present  occasion,  had  acquired  something  of  a 
similar  increase  of  consequence.  But  a  week  since, 
he  had,  in  my  opinion,  been  indeed  an  excellent- 
meaning  man,  perfectly  competent  to  every  thing 
^yifhin  his  own  profession,  but  inimured  at  the  same 
time  among  its  forms  and  technicalities,  and  as  inca- 
pable of  judging  of  matters  of  taste  as  any  mighty 
Goth  whatsoever,  of  or  belonging  to  the  ancient  Se- 
nate House  of  .Scotland.  Bui  what  of  that?  I  had 
made  him  my  judge  by  my  own  election  ;  and  I  have 
often  observed  that  an  idea  of  declining  such  a  refer- 
ence, on  account  of  his  own  consciousness  of  incom- 
petency, is,  as  it  perhaps  ought  to  be,  the  last  which 
occurs  to  the  referee  himself.  He  that  has  a  literary 
work  subjected  to  his  judgment  by  the  author,  imme- 
diately throws  his  mind  into  a  critical  attitude,  though 
the  subject  be  one  which  he  never  before  thought  ol 
No  doubt  the  author  is  well  qualified  to  select  his  own 
judge,  and  why  should  the  arbiter  whom  he  has 
chosen  doubt  his  own  talents  for  condemnation  or 
acquittal,  since  he  has  been  doubtless  picked  out  by 
his  friend,  from  his  indubitable  reliance  on  their  com- 
petence? Surely,  the  man  who  wrote  the  production 
is  likely  to  know  the  person  best  quaUfied  to  judge 
of  it. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  crossed  my  brain,  I  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  on  my  good  friend,  whose  motions  ap- 
peared unusually  tardy  to  me,  while  he  ordered  a 
bottle  of  particular  claret,  decanted  it  with  scrupulouB 
accuracy  with  his  own  hand,  caused  his  old  domestic 
to  bring  a  saucer  of  olives,  and  chips  of  toasted  bread, 
and  thus,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  seemed  to 
me  to  adjourn  the  discussion  which  I  longed  to  bring 
on,  vet  feared  to  precipitate. 

"He  is  dissatisfied,"  thought  I,  "and  is  ashamed 
to  show  if.  afraid  doubtless  of  hurting  my  feelings. 
What  had  I  to  do  to  talk  to  him  about  any  thingsave 
charters  and  sasines?— Stay,  he  is  ojoing  to  begin." 

"We  are  old  fellows  now,  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said 
my  landlord  ;  "  scarcely  so  fit  to  take  a  poor  quart  of 
claret  between  us,  as  we  would  have  been  in  better 
days  to  take  a  pint,  in  the  old  Scottish  liberal  accept- 
ation of  the  phrase.  I^Iaybe  you  would  have  liked 
me  to  have  kept  James  to  help  us.  But  if  it  is  not 
on  a  holyday  or  so,  I  think  it  is  best  he  should  ob- 
serve office  hours." 

Here  the  discourse  was  about  to  fall.  I  relieved  it 
by  saying,  Mr.  James  was  at  the  happy  time  of  life, 
when  he  had  better  things  to  do  than  to  sit  over  the 
bottle.     "  1  suppose,'"  said  I,  "  your  son  is  a  reader." 

"  Um — yes — James  may  be  called  a  reader  in  a 
sense ;  but  I  doubt  there  is  little  solid  in  his  studies — 
poetry  and  plays,  Mr.  Croftangry,  all  nonsense— they 
set  his  head  a-gadding  after  the  army,  when  he  should 
be  minding  his  business." 

"I  suppose,  then,  that  romances  do  not  find  much 
more  grace  in  v'our  eyes  than  dramatic  and  poetical 
compositions?" 

"  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,  Mr.  Croftangry,  nor  histori- 
cal productions  cither.  There  is  too  much  figntinR 
in  history,  as  if  men  only  were  brought  into  this 
world  to  send  one  another  out  of  it.  It  nourishes 
false  notions  of  our  being,  and  chief  and  proper  end, 
Mr.  Croftangry." 

Still  all  tliis  was  general,  and  I  became  determined 
to  bring  our  discourse  to  a  focus.  "I  am  afraid  then. 
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I  have  done  very  ill  to  trouble  you  with  my  idle  ma- 
nuscripts, Mr.  Fairscribe ;  but  you  must  do  rue  the 
iustice  to  remember,  that  I  haa  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  amuse  myself  by  writing  the  sheets  I  put  into 
your  hands  the  other  day.    1  may  truly  plead — 

'I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade."  " 

"  I  cry  your  mercy.  Mr.  Croftangry,"  said  my  old 
friend,  suddenly  recollecting — "  yes,  yes,  1  have  betn 
very  rude ;  but  I  had  forgotten  entirely  that  you  had 
taken  a  spell  yourself  at  that  idle  man's  trade." 

"I  suppose,"  replied  I,  "you,  on  your  side,  have 
been  too  bit^  a  man  to  look  at  my  poor  Chronicles  1" 

"No,  no,  said  my  friend.  "I  am  not  so  bad  as 
that  neither.  I  have  read  tnem  bit  by  bit,  just  as  I 
could  get  a  moment's  time,  and  I  believe  I  shall  very 
soon  get  through  them." 

"  Well,  niy  good  friend  T'  said  I,  interrogatively. 

And  "  Tie//,  Mr.  Croftangry,"  cried  he,  "1  really 
think  you  have  got  over  the  ground  very  tolerably 
well.  I  have  noted  down  here  two  or  three  bits  of 
things,  which  I  presume  to  be  errors  of  the  press, 
otherwise  it  might  be  alleged,  periiaps,  that  you  did 
not  fully  pay  that  attention  to  the  srammatical  rules 
which  one  would  desire  to  see  rigidly  observed. 

I  looked  at  my  friend's  notes,  which,  in  fact, 
showed,  that  in  one  or  two  grossly  obvious  passages, 
I  had  left  uncorrected  such  solecisms  in  grammar. 

"Well,  well,  I  own  my  fault;  but,  setting  apart 
these  casual  errors,  how  do  you  like  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  what  I  have  been  writing,  Mr.  Fair- 
scribe  1" 

"  Why,"  said  my  fi-iend,  pausing,  with  more  grave 
and  important  hesitation  than  I  thanked  him  for, 
"there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  the  manner. 
The  style  is  terse  and  intelligible,  Mr.  Croftangry, 
very  intelligible :  and  that  I  consider  as  the  first 
point  in  every  thing  that  is  intended  to  be  urider- 
stood.  There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there  some  flights 
and  fancies,  which  I  comprehended  with  difficulty ; 
but  I  got  to  your  meaning  at  last.  There  are  people 
that  are  like  ponies ;  their  judgments  cannot  go  fast, 
but  they  go  sure." 

"That  is  a  pretty  clear  proposition,  my  friend: 
but  then  how  ciid  you  like  the  meaning  when  vou  did 
get  at  it?  or  was  that,  like  some  ponies,  too  JiflFicult 
to  catch,  and,  when  catched,  not  worth  the  trouble'?" 

"  I-  am  far  from  saying  that,  my  dear  sir,  in  respect 
it  would  be  downright  uncivil;  but  since  you  ask  my 
opinion,  I  wish  you  could  have  thought  about  some- 
thing more  appertaining  to  civil  policy,  than  all  this 
bloodv  work  about  shooting  and  dirking,  and  down- 
right hanging,  lam  told  It  was  the  Germans  who 
first  brought  in  such  a  practice  of  choosing  their  he- 
roes out  of  the  Porteous  Roll  ;*  but,  by  my  faith,  we 
are  like  to  be  upsides  with  them.  The  first  was,  as 
I  am  credibly  informed,  Mr.  Scolar,  as  they  call  him  ; 
a  scholar-like  piece  of  work  he  has  made  of  it,  with 
his  Robbers  and  thieves." 

"  Schilier,"  said  I,  "my  dear  sir,  let  it  be  Schiller." 

"  Shiller.  or  what  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Fail  scribe; 
"I  found  the  book  where  I  wish  I  had  found  a  better 
one,  arid  that  is,  in  Kate's  work-basket.  I  sat  down, 
and,  hke  an  old  fool,  began  to  read  ;  but  there,  I  grant, 
yfou  have  the  better  of  Schiller,  Mr.  Croftangry." 

"I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  really 
think  I  have  approached  that  admirable  author; 
eveti  your  friendly  partiality  ought  not  to  talk  of  my 
having  excelled  him." 

"  But  I  do  say  you  have  excelled  him,  Mr.  Croft- 
angry, in  a  most  material  particular.  For  surely  a 
book  of  amusement  should  be  something  that  one 
can  take  up  and  lay  down  at  pleasure ;  and  I  can  say 
justly,  I  was  never  at  the  least  loss  to  put  aside 
these  sheets  of  yours  when  business  came  in  the  way. 
But.  faith,  this  Shiller,  sir,  does  not  let  you  off  so 
easily.  I  forgot  one  appointment  on  particular  busi- 
ness, and  I  wilfully  broke  through  another,  that  I 
might  stay  at  home  and  finish  his  confounded  book, 
\^hich,  after  all,  is  about  two  brothers,  the  greatest 
rascals  I  ever  heard  of  The  one,  sir,  goes  near  to 
murder  his  own  father,  and  the  other  (which  you 
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would  think  still  stranger^  seits  aboiit  to  detaucii  hi« 
own  wife." 

"  I  find,  then,  Mr.  Fairscribe,  that  you  have  no 
taste  for  the  romance  of  real  life,  no  pleasure  in  con 
templating  those  spirit-rousing  impulses,  which  fofce 
men  of  fiery  passions  upon  great  crimes  and  great 
virtues?" 

"Why,  as  to  that,  I  am  not  just  so  sure.  But 
then,  to  mend  the  riiatter,"  continued  the  critic,  "  you 
have  brought  in  Highlanders  into  every  story,  as  if 
you  were  going  back  again,  velis  et  rernis,  into  the 
old  days  of  Jacobitism.  I  must  speak  my  plaiii  mind, 
Mr.  Croftangry.  I  cannot  tell  what  innovations  in 
Kirk  and  State  maybe  now  proposed,  but  our  fathers 
were  friends  to  both,  as  they  were  settled  at  the  glo- 
rious Revolution,  and  liked  a  tartan  plaid  as  little  as 
they  did  a  white  surplice.  I  wish  to  Heaven,  all  this 
tartan  fever  bode  well  to  the  Protestant  succession 
and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 

"Both  too  well  settled.  I  hope,  in  the  minds  of  the 
subject,"  said  I,  "  to  be  affected  by  old  remembrances, 
on  which  we  look  back  as  on  the  portraits  of  our  an- 
cestors, without  recollecting,  while  we  gaze  on  them, 
any  of  the  feuds  by  which  the  originals  were  animated 
while  alive.  But  most  happy  should  I  be  to  light 
upon  any  topic  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Highlands, 
Mr.  Fairscribe.  I  have  been  just  reflecting  that  the 
theme  is  becoming  a  little  exhausted,  and  your  expe- 
rience may  perhaps  supply" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha— 7ny  experience  supply!"  interrupted 
Mr.  Fairscribe,  with  a  laugh  of  derision.     "Why,  you 
might  as  well  ask  mv  son  James's  experience  to  sup- 
ply a  case  about  thirlage.     No,  no,  my  good  friend,  I 
have  lived  by  the  law,  and  in  the  law,  all  my  life ; 
and  when  you  seek  tiie  impulses  that  make  soldiers 
desert  and  shoot  their  sergearits  and  corporals,  and 
Highland  drovers  dirk  English  graziers,  to    prove 
themselves  men  of  fiery  passions,  it  is  not  to  a  man 
like  me  you  should  come.    I  can  tell  you  some  tricks 
of  my  own  trade,  perhaps,  and  a  queer  story  or  two 
of  estates  that  have  been  lost  and  recovered.    But, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you  might  do  with  your 
Muse  of  Fiction,  as  you  call  ner,  as  many  an  honest 
man  does  with  his  own  sons  in  flesh  and  blood." 
"  And  how  is  that,  my  dear  sir?" 
"  Send  her  to  India,  to  be  sure.    That  is  the  true 
place  for  a  Scot  to  thrive  in;  and  if  you  carry  your ^ 
story  fifty  years  back,  as  there  is  notliing  to  hinder  | 
you,  you  will  find  as  much  shocting  and  stabbing, 
there  as  ever  was  in  the  wild  Highlands.   If  you  want- 
rogues,  as  they  are  so  much  in  fashion  with  you,  you; 
have  that  gallant  caste  of  adventurers,  who  laid  downi 
their  consciences  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  they, 
went  out  to  India,  and  forgot  to  take  them  up  again 
when  they  returned.    Then,  for  great  exploits,  you; 
have  in  the  old  history  of  India,  before  Europeans, 
were  numerous   there,   the  most   wonderful  deeds,  • 
done  by  the  least  possible  means,  that  perhaps  the 
annals  of  the  world  can  afford." 

"I  know  it,"  said  I,  kindling  at  the  ideas  his  speech 
inspired;     "I  remember  in  the  delightful   pages  of 
Orme,  the  interest  which  mingles  in  his  narratives, 
from  the  very  small  number  of  English  which  ire 
engaged.    Each  officer  of  a  regiment  becomes  known 
to  you  by  name,  nay,  the  not^-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  acquire  an  individual  share  of  interest. 
They  are  distinguished  among  the  natives  like  thy 
Spaniards  among  the  Mexicans.    What  do  I  say?; 
they  are  like  Homer's  demigods  among  the  warring 
mortals.    Men,  like  Cliye  and  Caillaud,  influenced 
great  events,  like  Jove  himsdf.     Inferior  officers  are 
like  Mars  or  Neptune,  and  the  sergeants  and  corpo- 
rals plight  well  pass  for  demigods.    Then  the  variou8> 
religious  costumes,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  people  _ 
of  Hindustan,— the  patient  Hindhi\  the  warlike  Ra--' 
jahpoot,  the  haughty  Moslemah,  the  savage  and  vin- 
dictive Malay — Glorious  and   unbounded   subjects!; 
The  only  objection  is,  that  I  have  never  been  there, 
and  know  nothing  at  all  about  them."  , 

"Nonsense,  my  good  friend.  You  will  tell  us  about, 
them  all  the  better  that  you  know  nothing  of  what 
you  are  saying ;  and  come,  we'll  finish  the  bottle,  and, 
when  Katie  (her  sisters  go  to  the  assembly)  has  givep 
us  tea,  she  will  tell  you  the  outline  of  the  story  m 
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poor  Menie  Gray,  whose  picture  you  will  see  m  the 
drawing-room,  a  distant  relation  of  my  father's,  who 
had,  however,  a  handsome  part  of  cousin  Menie's 
succession.  There  are  none  living  that  can  be  hurt 
by  the  story  now,  though  it  was  thought  best  to  smo- 
ther it  up  at  the  time,  as  indeed  even  the  whispers 
about  it  led  poor  cousin  Menie  to  live  very  retired.  I 
mind  her  well  when  a  child.  There  was  something 
Aery  gentle,  but  rather  tu-esome,  about  poor  cousin 
Menie." 

When  we  came  into  the  drawing-room,  mv  friend 
pointed  to  a  picture  which  I  had  before  noticed,  with- 
out, however,  its  having  attracted  more  than  a  pass- 
ing look  ;  now  I  regarded  it  with  more  attention.  It 
was  one  of  those  portraits  of  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  which  artists  endeavoured  to  con- 
quer the  stiffness  of  hoops  and  brocades,  by  throwing 
a  fancy  drapery  around  the  figure,  with  loose  folds 
like  a  mantle  or  dressing  gown,  the  stays,  however, 
being  retained,  and  the  bosom  displayed  ui  a  manner 
whicii  shows  that  our  mothers,  like  their  daughters, 
were  as  liberal  of  their  charriis  as  the  nature  oi"  their 
dress  might  permit.  To  this,  the  well-known  style 
of  the  period,  the  features  and  form  of  the  individual 
added,  at  first  sight,  little  interest.  It  represented  a 
handsome  woman  of  about  thirty,  her  nair  wound 
simply  about  her  head,  her  features  regular,  and  her 
complexion  fair.  But  on  looking  more  closely,  espe- 
cially after  having  had  a  hint  that  the  original  had 
been  the  heroine  of  a  tale,  I  could  observe  a  melan- 
choly sweetness  in  the  countenance,  that  seemed  to 
speak  of  woes  endured,  and  injuries  sustained,  with 
thai  resignation  which  womerican  and  do  sometimes 
display  under  the  insults  and  ingratitude  of  those  on 
whom  they  have  bestowed  their  affections. 

"  Yes,  she  was  an  excellent  and  an  ill-used  woman," 
said  Mr.  Fairscribe,  his  eye  fixed  like  mine  on  the 
picture — "  She  left  our  family  not  less,  I  dare  say, 
thdn  five  thousand  pounds,  and  I  believe  she  died 
worth  four  times  that  sum  ;  but  it  was  divided  among 
the  nearest  of  kin,  which  was  ail  fair." 

"  But  her  history,  Mr.  Fairscribe,"  said  I — "  to 
Judge  from  her  look,  it  must  have  been  a  melancholy 
one." 

"You  may  say  that,  Mr.  Croftangry.  Melancholy 
enough,  ana  extraordinary  enough  too— But,"  added 
lie,  swallowing  in  haste  a  cup  of  the  tea  which  was 
presented  to  him,  "  I  must  away  to  my  business — we 
cannot  be  gowffing  all  the  morning,  and  telling  old 
stones  all  the  aftenioon.  Katie  knows  all  the  outs 
and  the  ins  of  cousin  IMenie's  adventures  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  when  she  has  given  you  the  particulars, 
then  I  am  at  your  service,  to  condescend  more  artic- 
ulately upon  dates  or  particulars." 

Well,  here  was  I,  a  gay  old  bachelor,  lift  to  hear  a 
love  tale  from  my  young  friend  Katie  Fairscribe,  who, 
when  she  is  not  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  gallants,  at 
which  time,  to  my  thinking,  she  shows  less  to  advan- 
tage, is  as  pretty,  well  behaved,  and  unaffected  a  girl 
as  you  see  tripping  the  new  walks  of  Prince's  Stivct 
or  iHi;riot  Row.  Old  bachelorship  so  decided  as  mine 
has  its  privileges  in  such  a  tPte-^-t&te,  providing  vou 
■«rc,  or  can  seem  for  the  time,  perfectly  good-liu- 
■moured  and  attentive,  and  do  not  ape  the  manners 
of  your  younger  years,  in  atteniptmg  which  you  will 
only  make  yourself  ridiculous.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
60  indifferent  to  the  company  of  a  pretty  young  wo- 
man as  was  desired  by  the  poet,  who  wished  to  sit 
beside  his  mistress — 

''  As  unconcern'd  qr  when 

Her  infant  bt-auty  could  beget 
Nor  happiness  nor  pain." 

On  the  contrary,  J  can  look  on  beauty  and  innocence, 
as  something-  of  which  I  know  and  esteem  the  value, 
without  the  desire  or  hope  to  make  them  my  own. 
A  yonng  lady  can  afford  to  talk  with  an  old  stager 
like  me  without  either  artifice  or  afli^ctation  ;  and  we 
tnay  maintain  a  species  of  friendship,  the  more  ten- 
der, perhaps,  because  we  are  of  different  sexe.s,  yet 
with  which  that  distinction  has  very  little  to  do. 

Now,  I  hear  my  wisest  and  most  critical  neighbour 
remark,  "  Mr.  Croftangry  is  in  the  way  of  doing  a 
foolish  thing.    He  is  well  to  pass— Old  Fairscribe 


knoVs  to  a  penny  what  he  is  worth,  and  Miss  Katie, 
with  all  her  airs,  may  like  (he  old  brass,  that  buys  the 
new  pan.  I  thought  Mr.  Croftangry  vvas  lo'.-king 
very  cadgy  when  he  came  in  to  play  a  rubber  wiiu 
us  last  night.  Poor  gentleman,  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  him  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

Spare  your  compassion,  dear  madam,  there  is  not 
the  least  danger.  The  beaxLX  ytux  de  via  casstfle  are 
not  brilliant  enough  to  make  amends  for  the  specta- 
cles which  must  supply  the  dimness  of  my  own.  I 
am  a  little  deaf  too,  as  you  know  to  your  sorrow  when 
we  are  partners  ;  and  if  I  coidd  get  a  nymph  to  marry 
me  with  all  these  imperfections,  who  the  deuce  woidcl 
marry  Janet  M'Evoy  ?  and  from  Janet  M'Evoy 
Chrystal  Croftangry  will  not  part. 

Miss  Katie  Fairscribe  gave  me  the  tale  of  Menie 
Gray  with  much  taste  ana  simplicity,  npt  attempting 
to  suppress  tlie  feehngs,  whether  of  grief  or  resent- 
ment, which  justly  and  naturally  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tale.  Her  father  afterwards  con- 
firnieq  the  principal  outlines  of  the  story,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  some  addi-tional  circumstances,  which 
Miss  Katie  had  suppressed  or  forgotten.  Indeed,  I 
have  learned  on  this  occasion,  what  old  Lintot  meant 
when  he  told  Pope,  that  he  used  to  propitiate  the 
critics  of  importance,  wheri  he  had  a  work  in  the 
press,  by  now  and  then  letting  them  see  a  sheet  of 
the  blotted  proof,  or  a  few  leaves  of  the  original  man- 
uscript. Our  mystery  of  authorship  hath  somethinj: 
about  it  so  fascinating,  that  if  you  admit  any  one, 
however  little  he  may  previously  have  been  disposea 
to  such  studies,  into  your  confidence,  you  will  find 
that  he  considers  himself  as  a  party  interested,  and, 
if  success  follows,  will  think  himself  entitled  to  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  praise. 

The  reader  has  seen  tliat  no  one  could  have  been 
naturally  less  interested  than  was  my  excellent 
friend  Fairscribe  in  my  lucubrations,  when  1  first 
consulted  him  on  the  subject ;  but  since  he  has  con- 
tributed a  subject  to  the  work,  he  has  become  a  most 
zealous  coadjutor ;  and  half-ashamed,  1  believe,  yet 
half-proud  of  the  literary  stock-company,  in  which 
he  has  got  a  share,  he  never  meets  me  without  jog- 
ging my  elbow,  and  dropping  some  mysterious  hints, 
as,  'I  am  saying — when  will  you  give  us  any  more 
of  you?"— or,  "Yen's  not  a  Lad  narrative— 1  like 
yon?" 

Pray  Heaven  the  reader  may  be  of  his  opinion. 


CHAPTER  J. 
When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid, 

And  Ixivering  Death  prepared  the  blow, 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

Tlie  power  of  Art  witliout  ilio  show  j 
In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nieli, 
Where  liopeless  anguish  poured  liis  groan, 

And  lone'y  Want  retired  to  die; 
No  summons  mocked  by  cold  delay, 
No  petty  gains  disclaimed  by  pride 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  su|)plied.— Samuel  Johnson. 
The  exquisitely  beautiful  portrait  which  the  Ram- 
bler has  painted  of  his  friend  Levelt,  well  describes 
Gideon  Gray,  and  many  other  village  doctors,  from 
whom  Scotland  reaps  more  benefit,  and  to  whom 
she  is  perhaps  more  ungrateful,  than  to  any  other 
class  of  men,  excepting  her  schoolmasters. 

Such  a  rural  man  of  medicine  is  usually  the  in- 
habitant of  some  petty  borough  or  village,  which 
forms  the  central  point  of  his  practice.  But,  besides 
attending  to  such  cases  as  the  village  may  afford,  he 
is  day  and  night  at  the  service  of  every  one  who 
may  command  his  assistance  within  a  circle  of  forty 
miles  in  diameter,  untraversed  by  roads  in  many 
directions,  and  including  moors,  niountains,  riverg, 
and  lakes.  For  late  and  dangerous  journeys  through 
an  inaccessible  country  for  services  of  tiie  most  es- 
sential kind,  rendered  at  the  expense,  or  risk  at  leas', 
of  his  own  health  and  lil'e,  the  Scottish  village  doctor 
receives  at  best  a  very  moderate  recompense,  often 
one  which  is  totally  inadequate,  and  very  frequently 
none  whatsoever.  He  has  none  of  the  ample  re- 
sources proper  to  the  brothers  of  the  profession  in  nn 
English  town.  The  burgesses  of  a  Scottish  borough 
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are  rendered,  by  their  limited  mean-s  of  luxury,  iunr- 
cessible  to  gout,  surfeits,  and  all  the  comfortable 
chionic  diseases,  which  are  attendant  on  wealth  and 
indolence.  Four  years,  or  so,  of  abstemiousness, 
enftble  them  to  stand  an  election  dinner;  and  there 
is  no  hope  of  broken  heads  among  a  score  or  two  of 
yuiel  electors,  who  settle  the  busmess  over  a  table. 
There  the  mothers  of  the  state  never  make  a  point 
of  pouring,  in  the  course  of  every  revolving  year,  a 
certain  quantity  of  doctor's  stuff  through  the  bowels 
of  their  beloved  children.  Every  old  woman  from 
the  Townhead  to  the  Townfit,  can  prescribe  a  dose 
of  salts,  or  spread  a  plaster;  and  it  is  only  when  a 
fever  or  a  palsy  renders  matters  serious,  that  the 
assistance  of  the  doctor  is  invoked  by  his  neighbours 
in  the  borough. 

But  still  the  man  of  science  cannot  complain  of 
inactivity  or  want  of  practice.  If  he  does  not  find 
patients  at  his  door,  he  seeks  them  through  a  wide 
circle.  Like  the  ghostly  lover  of  Burger's  Leonora, 
he  mounts  at  midnight,  and  traverses  in  darkness 
paths  which,  to  those  less  accustomed  to  them, 
seem  formidable  in  daylight,  through  straits  where 
the  slightest  aberration  would  plunge  him  into  a 
morass,  or  throw  him  over  a  precipice,  on  to  cabins 
which  his  horse  might  ride  over  without  knowiu" 
they  lay  in  his  way.  unless  he  happened  to  fall 
through  the  roofs.  VVhen  he  anives  at  such  a  stately 
termination  of  his  journey,  where  his  services  are 
requiied,  either  to  bring  a  wretch  into  the  world,  or 
prevent  one  from  leaving  it,  the  sc*ne  of  misery  is 
often  such,  that  far  from  touching  the  hard-saved 
shillings  which  are  gratefully  offered  to  him,  he  be- 
Btow.s  his  medicines  as  well  as  his  attendance — for 
charity.  I  have  heard  the  celebrated  traveller  Mungo 
Park,  who  had  experienced  both  courses  of  life, 
rather  give  the  preference  to  travelling  as  a  dis- 
coverer in  Africa,  than  to  wandenng  by  night  and 
day  the  wilds  of  his  native  land  in  the  capacity  of  a 
country  medical  practitioner.  He  mentioned  having 
once  upon  a  time  rode  forty  miles,  sat  up  all  night, 
and  successfully  assisted  a  woman  under  influence 
of  the  primitive  curse,  for  which  his  sole  remunera- 
tion was  a  roasted  potato  and  a  draught  of  butter- 
milk, liut  his  was  not  the  heart  which  gnidged  the 
labour  that  relieved  human  misery.  In  short,  there 
is  no  creature  in  Scotland  that  works  harder  and  is 
more  poorly  requited  than  the  country  doctor,  unless 
perhaps  it  may  be  his  horse.  Yet  the  horse  is.  and 
indeed  must  be,  hardy,  active,  and  indefatigable,  in 
spite  of  a  rough  coat  and  indifferent  condition;  and 
so  you  will  olten  find  in  his  master,  under  an  unpro- 
mising ;ind  blunt  exterior,  professional  skill  and 
entp.usiasm,  intelligence,  humanity,  courage  and 
science. 

Mr.  Gid^'on  Gray,  surgeon  in  the  village  of  Mid- 
dlemas.  situated  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
Scotland,  led  the  rough,  active,  and  ill-rewarded 
course  of  life  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe. He  was  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty,  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  and  of  such  reputation  In  the 
■medicai  world,  that  he  had  been  more  than  once,  as 
opportunities  occurred,  advised  to  exchange  Middle- 
mas  and  its  meager  circle  of  practice,  for  sonie  of 
the  larger  towns  in  Scotland,  or  for  Edinburgh  itself. 
This  advice  he  liafi  always  declined.  He  was  a  plain 
blunt  man,  who  did  not  love  restraint,  and  was  un- 
willing to  subject  himself  to  that  which  was  exacted 
in  polite  society.  He  had  not  himself  found  out,  nor 
had  any  fnend  hinted  to  him,  that  a  slight  touch  of 
the  cynic,  in  manner  and  habits,  gives  the  physician, 
to  the  common  eye,  an  air  of  authority  whieh  greatly 
tends  to  enlarge  his  reputation.  Mr.  Gray,  or  as  the 
country  people  called  him,  Doctor  Gray,  die  tni^ht 
hold  tile  title  by  diploma  for  what  I  know,  though 
b"  only  claimed  the  rank  of  Master  of  Arts,)  had  few 
wants,  and  these  were  amply  supplied  by  a  profes- 
BJonal  income  which  generally  approached  two  liun- 
«ired  [loiinds  a-year,  for  which,  upon  an  average,  he 
travelled  abou'  five  thousand  miles  on  horseback  in 
the  ciMirse  of  the  twelve  months.  Nay,  so  liberally 
did  tlws  revenue  support  himself  and  his  ponies, 
5alle<l  F*estle  and  Mortar,  which  he  exercised  alrer- 
nat«lv,  that  he  took  a  damsel  to  share  it  Jean  Wat- 


son, namely,  the  cherry-cheeked  daughter  of  an  ho- 
nest fartnei.  who  being  herself  one  of  tvyelve  chd- 
dren,  who  nad  been  brought  up  on  ar.  income  of 
fourscore  pounds  a-vear,  never  thought  there  could 
be  poverty  in  more  than  double  the  sum  ;  and  looked 
on  Gray,  though  now  termed  by  irreverent  youth  the 
Old  Doctor,  as  a  very  advantageous  iiiatch.  For 
several  years  they  had  no  chihlren,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  Doctor  Gray,  who  had  so  often  assisted  ih"  efforts 
cf  the  goddess  Lucina,  was  never  to  invoke  her  in 
his  own  behalf  Vet  his  domestic  roof  was,  on  a 
remarkable  occasion,  deci;eed  to  be  the  scene  wiie<re 
the  goddess's  art  was  required. 

Late  of  an  autumn  evening  three  old  women 
might  be  observed  plying  their  ased  limbs  through 
t'ne  single  street  of  the  village  at  Middlemas  towards 
the  honoured  door,  which,  fenced  offfroin  the  vulgar 
causeway,  was  defended  by  a  broken  paling,  enclos- 
ing two  slips  of  ground,  half  arable,  half  overrun 
with  an  abortive  attempt  at  shrubbery.  The  door 
itself  was  blazoned  with  the  name  of  Gideon  Gray, 
M.  A.  Surgeon,  &c.  &.c.  Some  of  the  idle  voung 
fellows,  who  had  been  a  minute  or  two  before  loiter- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  the  street  before  the  door  of 
the  alehouse,  (for  the  pretended  inn  deserved  no  bet- 
ter name,)  now  accoiii|ianied  the  old  dames  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  excited  by  their  unwonted  agility; 
and  with  bets  on  the  winner,  as  loudly  expressed  as 
if  they  had  been  laid  at  the  starting-post  of  Middle- 
mas races.  "  Half-a-mutchkin  on  Luckie  Samson  !" 
— "Auld  Peg  Tamson  against  the  field!"— "Mair 
speed,  Alison  Jaup,  ye'll  tak  the  wind  out  of  them 
vet !"—"  Canny  against  the  hill,  lasses,  or  we  may 
have  a  brusten  auld  carline  amang  ye!"  These,  and 
a  thousand  stich  gibes,  rent  tlie  air,  without  being 
noticed,  or  even  heard,  by  the  anxious  racers,  whose 
object  of  contention  seemed  to  be,  which  should 
first  reach  the  Doctor's  door. 

"Guide  us,  Doctor,  what  can  be  the  matter  now?" 
said  Mrs.  Gray,  whose  character  was  that  of  a  good- 
natured  simpleton;  "  Here's  Peg  Tamson,  Jean  Sirn- 
son,  and  Alison  Jaup,  running  a  race  on  the  hie 
street  of  the  bun^-h  !" 

The  Doctor,  who  had  but  the  moment  before  hung 
his  wet  great-coat  before  the  fire,  (for  he  was  just 
dismounted  from  a  long  journey,)  hastened  down 
stairs,  auguring  some  new  occasion  for  his  services, 
and  happy,  that,  from  the  character  of  the  messen- 
gers, it  was  likely  to  be  within  burgh,  and  not  land- 
ward. 

He  had  just  reached  the  door  as  Luckie  Simson, 
one  of  the  racers,  arrived  in  the  little  area  before  it. 
She  had  got  the  start,  and  kept  it,  but  at  the  expense, 
for  the  time,  of  her  power  of  utterance  ;  for  when  siie 
came  in  presence  of  the  Doctor,  she  stood  bhiwing 
like  a  grampus,  her  loo.se  toy  flpiig  bacji  from  her 
fare,  making  tliC  most  violent  et1i)rts  to  speaii,  but 
without  the  power  of  uttering  a  single  intelligible 
word.     Pftj  Thomson  whipped  in  before  her, 

"The  leddv,  sir,  the  ledny" — 

"Instant  help,  instant  help" — screeched,  rather 
than  uttered,  .Alison  Jaup;  while  Luckie  SiniMui, 
who  had  certainly  v/on  the  race,  fijund  words  to  claun 
the  prize  which  had  set  them  all  ui  motion.  "  .A.iull 
hope,  sir,  vou  will  recommend  me  to  be  the  sick- 
nurse;  I  was  here  to  bring  you  the  tidings  lang  be- 
fore ony  o'  thae  lazy  queans." 

Loud  were  the  counter  protestatioiis  of  the  two 
competitors,  and  loud  the  laugh  of  the  idle  loons  who 
listened  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Hold  voiir  tongue,  ye  flyting  fools,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor; "and  you,  ye  idle  rasca's,  if  I  come  out  anionsf 
you" —  So  saying,  he  smactked  his  lona-lashed  wirip 
with  great  e'tiphasis,  producing  much  theeffect  of  the 
celebrated  Qiios  ceo  of  Neptune,  in  the  first  ;Kne.id. 
".A.nil  now,  said  the  Doctor,  "  where,  or  who,  is  tiiis 
Iadv7" 

The  question  was  scarce  necessary;  ''or  a  plain 
carriage,  with  four  horses,  came  at  a  toot's-pace 
toward  the  door  of  the  Doctor's  house,  and  the  old 
women,  nov/  more  at  their  ease,  gave  the  Doctor  tc 
understand  that  the  gentleman  thought  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Swan  Inn  totally  unfit  for  '■is  lady's 
rank  and  condition,  and  had   bv  their  advice  (eai-h 
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claiming  the  merit  of  the  susrgestion,)  brought  her 
here,  to  experience  the  hospitality  of  the  west-room ; 
— a  spare  apartment,  in  which  Doctor  Gray  occa- 
sionally accommodated  such  patients,  as  he  desired 
to  keep  for  a  space  of  time  under  his  own  eye. 

There  were  two  persons  only  in  the  vehicle.  The 
on'^,  a  gentleman  in  a  riding  dress,  sprung  out,  and 
having  received  from  ihe  Doctor  an  assurance  that 
tiie  lady  would  receive  tolerable  accommodalion  in 
his  ho;ise,  he  lent  assistance  to  his  companion  to 
leave  the  carriage,  and  with  great  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, saw  her  safelv  deposited  in  a  decent  sleeping 
apartment,  and  under  the  respectable  cnarge  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  lady,  who  assured  him  once  more  of 
every  species  of  attention.  To  bind  their  promise 
more  firmly,  the  stranger  slipped  a  purse  of  twenty 
guineas  (for  this  story  chanced  in  the  golden  age) 
mto  the  hand  of  the  Doctor,  as  an  earnest  of  the 
most  liberal  recompense,  and  requested  he  would 
spare  no  expense  in  providing  all  that  was  necessary 
or  desirable  for  a  person  in  the  lady's  condition,  and 
for  the  helpless  being  to  whom  she  might  imme- 
diatelv  be  expected  to  give  birth.  He  then  said  he 
would  retire  to  the  inn,  where  he  begged  a  message 
might  instantly  acquaint  him  witK  the  expected 
change  in  the  lady's  situation. 

"She  is  of  rank,"  he  snid,  "and  a  foreigner;  let 
no  expense  be  spared.  We  designed  to  have  reached 
Edinburgh,  but  were  forced  to  turn  ofT  the  road  by 
an  accident."  Once  more  he  said,  "  let  no  expense 
be  spared,  and  manage  that  she  may  travel  as  soon 
as  possible." 

'  That,"  said  the  Doctor,  "is  past  my  control. 
Nature  must  not  be  hun-ied,  and  she  avenges  herself 
of  every  attempt  to  do  so." 

"But  art,"  said  the  stranger,  "can  do  much,"  and 
he  proffered  a  second  purse,  which  seemed  as  heavy 
as  the  first. 

"Art,"  said  the  Doctor,  "may  bo  recompensed, 
but  cannot  be  purchased.  You  have  already  paid 
me  more  than  enough  to  take  the  utmost  care  I  can 
of  your  lady ;  should  I  accept  more  money,  it  could 
only  be  for  promising,  by  implication  at  least,  what  is 
beyond  my  power  to  perforin.  Every  possible  care 
shall  be  taken  of  your  lady,  and  that  affords  the  best 
chance  of  her  being  speedily  able  to  travel. — Now,  go 
you  to  the  inn,  sir,  for  I  may  be  instantly  wanted,  and 
we  have  not  yet  provided  either  an  attendant  for  the 
lady,  or  a  nurse  for  the  child ;  but  both  shall  be  pre- 
sently' done." 

"  \  et  a  moment,  Doctor — what  languages  do  you 
understand  7" 

"Latin  and  French  I  can  speak  indifferently,  and 
so  as  to  be  understood;  and  I  read  a  little  Italian." 

" But  no  Portuguese  or  Spanish?"  continued  the 
stranger. 

"  No,  sir." 

"That  is  unlucky.  But  you  may  make  her  under- 
stand you  by  means  of  French.  Take  notice,  you 
are  to  comply  with  her  request  in  every  thing — if  you 
want  means  to  do  so,  you  may  apply  to  me." 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  by  what  name  the  lady  is  to  be" — 

"It  is  totally  indifferent,"  said  the  straiiger,  inter- 
rupting the  question;  "you  shall  know  it  at  more 
leisure." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  ample  cloak  about  him, 
turning  hiniself  half  round  to  assist  tlie  operation, 
with  an  air  which  the  Docior  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  imitate,  and  walked  doyvn  the  street  to  the 
little  inn.  Here  he  paid  and  dismissed  tlie  postilions, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  an  apartment,  ordering  no 
one  to  be  admitted  till  the  Doctor  shoultl  call. 

•The  Doctor,  when  he  returned  to  his  patient's 
apartment,  found  his  wife  in  great  surprise,  which, 
as  is  usual  with  persons  of  her  character,  was  not 
unmixed  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

"  She  cannot  speak  a  word  like  a  Christian  being," 
Bald  Mrs.  Gray. 

"I  know  it,    said  the  Doctor. 

"  But  she  threeps  to  keep  on  a  black  fause-face,  and 
•kirls  if  we  offer  to  take  it  away." 

"Well  then,  let  her  wear  it — What  harm  will  it  doT' 

"  Har/n,  Doctor !  Was  ever  honest  woman  brought 
H)  bed  with  a  fause-face  on." 


"  Seldom,  perhaps.  But,  Jean,  my  dear,  those  who 
are  not  quite  honest  must  be  brought  to  bed  all  the 
same  as  those  who  are,  and  we  are  not  to  endanger 
the  poor  thing's  life  by  contradicting  her  whims  pt 
present." 

Approaching  the  sick  woman's  bed,  he  observed 
that  she  indeed  wore  a  thin  silk  mask,  of  the  kind 
which  do  such  uncommon  service  in  the  elder  come- 
dy ;  such  as  women  of  rank  still  wore  in  travelling, 
but  certainly  never  in  the  situation  of  this  poor  lady. 
It  would  seem  she  had  sustained  importunity  on  the 
subject,  for  when  she  saw  the  Doctor,  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  face,  as  if  she  was  afraid  he  would  insist 
on  pulling  off"  the  vizard.  He  hastened  to  say,  in 
tolerable  French,  that  her  will  should  be  a  law  to 
them  in  every  respect,  and  that  she  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  wear  the  mask  till  it  was  her  pleasure  to 
lay  it  aside.  She  understood  him  ;  for  she  replied,  by 
a  very  imperfect  attempt,  in  the  same  language,  to 
express  her  gratitude  for  the  permission,  as  she  seemed 
to  regard  it,  of  retaining  her  disguise. 

The  Doctor  proceeded  to  other  arrangements  ;  and, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  readers  who  may  love 
minute  information,  we  record,  that  Luckie  Sinison. 
tlie  first  in  the  race,  carried  as  a  prize  the  situation  oi 
sick-nurse  beside  the  delicate  patient;  thatPcg  Thom- 
son was  permitted  the  privilege  of  recommending  her 
good-daughter,  Bet  Jamieson,  to  be  wet-nurse;  and 
an  oe,  or  grandchild,  of  Luckie  Jaup  was  hired  to 
assist  in  the  increased  drudgery  of  the  family ;  the 
Doctor  thus,  like  a  practised  minister,  dividing  among 
his  trusty  adherents  such  good  things  as  fortune 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

About  one  in  the  morning  the  Doctor  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Swan  Inn,  and  acquaiiMed  the 
stranger  gentleman,  that  he  wished  him  joy  of  being 
the  father  of  a  healthy  boy,  and  that  the  mother  was, 
in  the  usual  phrase,  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

The  stranger  heard  the  news  with  seeming  satisfac- 
tion, and  then  exclaimed,  "  He  must  be  christened, 
Doctor!  he  must  be  christened  instantly!" 

"  There  can  be  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  We  think  otherwise,"  said  the  stranger,  citting 
his  argument  short.  "I  am  a  Catholic,  Doctor,  and 
as  I  may  be  obliged  to  leave  this  place  before  the  lady 
is  able  to  travel,  I  desire  to  see  my  child  received  into 
the  pale  of  the  church.  There  is,  I  understand,  a 
Catholic  priest  in  this  wretched  place?" 

"  There  is  a  Catholic  gentleman,  sir,  Mr.  Goodriche, 
who  is  reported  to  be  in  orders." 

"I  commerid  your  caution.  Doctor,'!  ^^''^  ^^'^ 
stranger;  "it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  positive  on  any 
subject.  I  will  bring  that  same  Mr.  Goodriche  to 
your  house  lo-morrow." 

Gray  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "I  am  a  Presbyte- 
rian Protestant,  sir,"  he  said,  "a friend  to  the  consti- 
tution as  established  in  church  and  state,  as  I  have  a 
good  right,  having  drawn  his  Majesty's  pay,  God 
hless  him,  for  four  years,  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the 
Camcronian  regiment,  as  my  regimental  Bible  and 
commission  can  testify.  But  although  I  be  bound 
especially  to  abhor  all  trafficking  or  trinketing  with 
Papists,  yet  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  tender 
conscience.  Sir,  you  may  call  with  Mr.  Goodriche, 
when  you  please,  at  my  house ;  and  undoubtedly, 
you  being,  as  1  suppose,  the  father  of  the  child,  you 
will  arrange  matters  as  you  please ;  only,  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  thought  an  abettor  or  countenancer  of 
any  part  of  the  Popish  ritual." 

"Enough,  sir,"  said  the  stranger  haughtily,  ""we 
understand  each  other." 

The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  Doctor's  house 
with  3Ir.  Goodriche,  and  two  persons  understood  to 
belong  to  that  reverend  gentleman's  communion. 
The  partv  were  shut  up  in  an  apartment  with  the  in- 
fant, and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  solemnity  ol 
baptism  was  aaministered  to  the  unconscious  bemg, 
thus  strangely  launched  upon  the  world.  When  the- 
priest  and  witnesses  had  retired,  the  strange  gentle- 
man informed  Mr.  Gray,  that,  as  the  lady  had  been 
pronounced  unfit  for  travelling  for  several  days,  ha 
was  himself  about  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  buj 
would  return  thither  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  vvheo: 
he  hoped  to  find  his  companion  able  to  leave  it. 
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'  And  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  the  child  and 
mother?" 

"  The  infant's  name  is  Richard." 

"  But  it  must  have  some  surname — so  must  the  lady 
—She  cannot  reside  m  my  house,  yet  be  without  a 
name.'' 

"  Call  them  by  the  name  of  your  town  here — Mid- 
dlemas,  I  thmiv  it  is  7" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"Well,  Mrs.  MidHlemas  is  the  name  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  Richard  Middlemas  of  the  child— and  I 
am  Matthew  Middlemas,  at  your  service.  This,"  he 
continued,  "  will  provide  Mrs.  Middlemas  in  every 
thing  she  may  wish  to  possess — or  assist  her  in  case 
of  accidents.  With  that  he  placed  lon/.  ui  Mr. 
Gray's  hand,  who  rather  scrupled  receiving  it,  say- 
ing, "  He  supposed  the  lady  was  qualified  to  be  her 
own  purse-bearer." 

"  The  worst  in  the  world,  I  assure  you,  Doctor," 
replied  the  stranger.  "  If  she  wished  to  change  that 
piece  of  paper,  she  would  scarce  know  how  many 
guineas  she  should  receive  for  it.  No,  Mr.  Gray,  I 
assure  you  that  you  will  find  Mrs.  Middleton — Mid- 
dlemas— what  ciid  I  call  her— as  ignorant  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world  as  any  one  you  have  met  with  in 
your  practice:  So  you  will  please  to  be  her  treasurer 
and  administrator  for  the  time,  as  for  a  patient  that  is 
incapable  to  look  after  her  own  affairs." 

This  was  spoke,  as  it  struck  Dr.  Gray,  in  rather  a 
haughty  and  supercilious  manner.  The  words  inti- 
mated nothing  in  themselves,  more  than  the  same 
desire  of  preserving  incognito,  which  might  be  gatli- 
ered  from  all  the  rest  of  the  stranger's  conduct ;  but 
the  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  not  a  person  to  be 
(juestioned  by  any  one — What  I  say  must  be  received 
without  comment,  how  httle  soever  you  may  believe 
or  understand  it."  It  strengthened  Gray  in  his 
opinion,  that  he  had  before  him  a  case  either  of  se- 
duction, or  of  private  marriage,  betwixt  persons  of 
the  very  highest  rank  ;  and  the  whole  bearing,  both 
of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  confirmed  his  suspi- 
cions. It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  troublesome  or 
inquisitive,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  lady 
wore  no  marriage-ring  ;  and  her  deep  sorrow,  and 
perpetual  tremor,  seemed  to  indicate  an  uniiappy 
creature,  who  had  lost  the  protection  of  parents,  with- 
out acquiring  a  legitimate  right  to  that  of  a  husband. 
He  was  therefore  somewhat  an.xious  when  Mr.  Mid- 
dlemas, after  a  private  conference  of  some  length 
with  the  lady,  bade  him  farewell.  It  is  true,  he  as- 
sured him  of  his  return  within  ten  days,  being  the 
very  shortest  space  which  Gray  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  assign  for  any  prospect  of  the  lady  being 
moved  with  safety. 

'  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  he  will  return,"  said  Gray 
to  himself,  "  but  there  is  too  much  mystery  about  all 
this,  for  the  matter  being  a  plain  and  well-meaning 
transaction.  If  he  intends  to  treat  this  poor  thing, 
as  many  a  poor  girl  has  been  used  before,  I  hope  that 
my  house  will  not  be  the  scene  in  v/hich  he  chooses 
to  desert  her.  The  leaving  the  money  has  somewhat 
a  suspicious  aspect,  and  looks  as  if  my  friend  were 
in  the  act  of  making  some  compromise  with  his  con- 
science. Well — I  must  hope  the  best.  Mean  time 
my  path  plainly  is  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  poor  lady's 
benefit." 

Mr.  Gray  visited  his  patient  shortly  after  Mr.  Mid- 
dlemas's  departure— as  soon,  indeed,  as  he  could  be 
admitted.  He  found  her  in  violent  agitation.  Gray's 
experience  dictated  the  best  mode  of  relief  and  tran- 
quillity. He  caused  her  infant  to  be  brought  to  her. 
She  wept  over  it  for  a  long  time,  and  the  violence  of 
her  agitation  subsided  under  the  intiuence  of  parental 
feelings,  which,  from  her  appearance  of  extreme 
youth,  she  must  have  experienced  for  the  first  time. 

The  observant  physician  could,  after  this  paroxysrti, 
remark  that  his  patient's  mind  was  chiefly  occupied 
m  computing  the  passage  of  the  time,  and  anticipating 
the  period  when  the  return  of  her  husband — if  hus- 
band he  was — mia.ht  be  expected.  She  consulted 
almanacks,  inquired  concerning  distances,  though  so 
cautiously  as  to  make  it  evident  she  desired  to  give 
no  indication  of  the  direction  of  her  I'.ompanion's 
iourney,  and  repeatedly  compared  her  watch  with 
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those  of  others ;  exerci.«ing,  it  was  evident,  all  that 
delusive  species  of  mental  arithmetic  by  which  mor- 
tals attempt  to  accelerate  the  passage  of  Time  while 
they  calculate  his  progress.  At  other  times  she  wept 
anew  over  her  child,  which  was  by  all  judges  pro- 
nounced as  goodly  an  infant  as  needed  to  be  seen  : 
and  Gray  sometimes  observed  that  she  murmurea 
sentences  to  the  unconscious  infant,  not  only  the 
words,  but  the  very  sound  and  accents  of  which  were 
strange  to  him,  and  which,  in  particular,  he  knew  not 
to  be  Portuguese. 

Mr.  Goodriche,  the  Catholic  priest,  demanded 
access  to  her  upon  one  occasion.  She  at  first  de 
clined  his  visit,  but  afterwards  received  it,  under  the 
idea,  perhaps,  that  he  might  have  news  from  Mr. 
Middlemas,  as  he  called  himself.  The  interview  was 
a  very  short  one,  and  the  priest  left  the  lady's  apart 
ment  in  displeasure,  which  his  prudence  could  scarce 
disguise  from  Mr.  Gray.  He  never  returned,  although 
the  lady's  condition  would  have  made  his  attentions 
and  con.solations  necessary,  had  she  been  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Our  Doctor  began  at  length  to  suspect  his  fair 
guest  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  jnelded  up  her  person 
and  affections  to  one  of  a  different  religion  ;  and  the 
peculiar  style  of  her  beautiful  countenance  went  to 
enforce  this  opinion.  The  circumstance  made  no 
dirtfjrence  to  Gray,  who  saw  only  her  distress  and 
desolation,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  both  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  He  was,  however,  desirous  to 
conceal  it  from  his  wife,  and  the  others  around  the 
sick  person,  whose  prudence  and  liberality  of  think- 
ing might  be  more  Justly  doubted.  He  therefore  so 
regulated  her  diet,  that  she  could  not  be  either  offend- 
ed, or  brought  under  suspicion,  by  any  of  the  articles 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  being  presented  to 
her.  In  other  respects  than  what  concerned  her 
health  or  convenience,  he  had  but  little  intercourse 
with  her. 

The  space  passed  within  which  the  stranger's  re- 
tijrn  to  the  borough  was  so  anxiously  expected  by 
his  female  companion.  The  disappointment  occa- 
sioned by  his  non-arrival  was  manifested  in  the  con- 
valescent by  inquietude,  which  was  at  first  mingled 
with  peevishness,  and  afterwards  with  doubt  and 
fear.  When  two  or  three  days  had  passed  without 
message  or  letter  of  any  kind.  Gray  himself  became 
anxious,  both  on  his  own  account  and  the  poor  lady's, 
lest  the  stranger  should  have  actually  entertained  the 
idea  of  deserting  this  defenceless  and  probably  injured 
woman.  He  longed  to  have  some  communication 
with  her,  which  might  enable  him  to  judge  what  in- 
quiries could  be  made,  or  what  else  was  most  fitting 
to  be  done.  But  so  imperfect  was  the  poor  young 
woman's  knowlerlge  of  the  French  language,  and 
perhaps  so  un\villing  she  herself  to  throw  any  light 
on  her  situation,  that  every  attempt  of  this  kind 
proved  abortive.  When  Gray  asked  questions  con- 
cerning any  subject  which  appeared  to  approach  to 
explanation,  he  observed  she  usually  answered  him 
by  shaking  her  head,  in  token  of  not  understanding 
what  he  said;  at  other  times  by  silence  and  wit! 
tears,  and  sometimes  referring  him  to  Monsieur. 

For  Monsieur's  arrival,  then.  Gray  began  to  be- 
come very  impatient,  as  that  which  alone  could  put 
an  end  to  a  disagreeable  species  of  mystery,  which 
the  good  company  of  the  borough  began  now  to  make 
the  principal  subject  of  their  gossip;  some  blaming 
Gray  for  taking  foreign  landloupers*  into  his  house, 
on  the  subject  of  whose  morals  the  most  serious 
doubts  might  be  entertained;  others  envying  the 
"bonny  hand"  the  doctor  was  like  to  make  of  it,  by 
having  disposal  of  the  wealthy  stranger's  travelling 
funds  ;  a  circumstance  which  could  not  be  well  con- 
cealed from  the  public,  when  the  honest  man's  ex- 
penditure for  trifling  articles  of  luxury  came  far  to 
exceed  its  ordinary  bounds. 

The  conscious  probity  of  the  honest  Doctor  ena- 
bled him  to  despise  this  sort  of  tittle-tattle,  though 
the  secret  knowledge  of  its  existence  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  him.  He  went  his  usual  rounds  wit.b 
his  usual  perseverance,  and  waited  with  patience  un- 
til time  should  throw  light  on  the  subject  anu  m^torv 
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of  his  lodger.  Il  was  now  the  fourth  week  after  her 
confinement,  and  rjie  recovery  of  the  stranger  might 
l)e  considered  a?  perfect,  when  Gray,  returning  from 
one  of  his  ten-mile  visits,  saw  a  post-chaise  and  four 
horses  at  the  door.  "This  man  has  returned,"  he 
said,  "and  my  suspicions  have  done  him  less  than 
justice."  With  that  he  spurred  his  horse,  a  signal 
which  the  trusty  steed  oheyed  the  more  readily,  as  its 
progress  was  in  the  direction  of  the  stable  door.  But 
when,  dismounting,  the  Doctor  hurried  into  his  own 
house,  it  seemed  to  him,  ihat  tiie  departure  as  well  as 
the  arrival  of  this  distressed  lady  was  destined  to 
bring  confusion  lo  his  peaceful  dwelling.  Several 
idlers  had  assembled  about  his  door,  and  two  or  three 
had  impudently  thrust  themselves  forward  almost 
into  the  passage,  to  listen  to  a  confused  alteicaiion 
which  was  heard  fr»m  within. 

The  Doctor  hastened  forward,  the  foremost  of  the 
intruders  retreating  in  confusi9n  on  his  approach, 
while  he  caught  the  tones  of  his  wife's  voice,  raised 
to  a  pitch  which  he  knew,  by  e.xperience,  boded  no 
pood  ;  for  Mrs.  Gray,  good-humoured  and  tractable 
m  general,  could  sometimes  perform  the  high  part  in 
a  matrimonial  duet.  Having  much  more  confidence 
in  his  wife's  good  intentions  than  her  prudence,  he 
lost  no  time  in  pushing  into  the  parlour,  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands.  Here  he  found  his  help- 
mate at  the  head  of  the  whole  militia  of  the  sick 
ladv's  apartment,  that  is,  wet  nurse,  aod  sick  nurse, 
and  girl  of  all  work,  engaged  in  violent  dispute  with 
two  strangers.  The  one  was  a  dark -featured  elderly 
man,  with  an  eye  of  much  sharpness  and  severity  of 
expression,  which  now  seemed  partly  quenched  by  a 
mixture  of  grief  and  mortification.  The  other,  who 
appeared  actively  sustaining  the  dispute  with  Mrs. 
Gray,  was  a  stout,  bold-looking,  hard-faced  person, 
armed  with  pistols,  of  whi^sh  he  made  rather  an  un- 
necessary and  ostentatious  display. 

"Here  is  my  husband,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  in  a 
tone  of  triumpli,  for  she  had  the  grace  to  believe  the 
Doctor  one  of  the  greatest  men  hung, — "Here  is  the 
Doctor — let  us  see  what  you  will  say  now." 

"Why  iust  what  I  said  before,  ma'am,"  answered 
the  man, ''  which  is,  that  my  warrant  must  be  obeyed. 
It  is  regular,  ma'am,  regular." 

So  saying,  he  struct  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  against  a  paper  which  he  held  towards  Mrs. 
Gray  with  his  left. 

"  -Address  yotirself  to  me,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said 
the  Doctor,  seeing  that  he  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
removing  the  cause  into  the  proper  court.  "  I  am  the 
master  of  this  house,  sir,  and  I  wish  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  visit." 

"  ^ly  business  is  soon  told,"  said  the  man.  "I  am 
a  king's  messenger,  and  this  lady  has  treated  me,  as 
if  I  was  a  baron-bailie's  oflScer." 

"Tliat  is  not  the  q^  estion,  sir,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"If  you  are  a  king's  messenger,  where  is  your  war- 
rant, and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  here  1  At  the 
same  time  he  whispered  the  little  wench  to  call  3Ir. 
Lawford,  the  rown-clerk,  to  come  thither  as  fast  as 
he  possibly  could.  The  good  daughter  of  Peg  Thom- 
gon  started  ofTwith  an  activity  worthy  of  her  mother- 
in-law. 

"  Thci;e  is  my  war-ant,"  said  the  official,  "  and  you 
may  satisfy  yourself." 

"Tlie  shameless  loon  dare  not  tell  the  Doctor  his, 
errand,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  exultinglv. 

"A  honny  errand  it  is,"  said  old  Liickv  Simpson, 
"  to  carry  away  a  Ijing-in  woman,  as  agled*  would  do 
a  clocking-hen." 

"A  wornan  no  a  month  delivered" — echoed  the 
nurse  Jamieson. 

"Twentv-.'burdays,  eitrht  hours  and  seven  minutes 
lo  a  second,"  said  ^Irs.  Grav. 

The  Doctor  having  looked  "ver  the  warrant,  which 
was  regular,  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  females  of 
liis  family,  in  their  zeal  for  defending  the  character 
of  their  sex,  might  be  stirred  up  into  some  sudden  fit 
of  mutiny,  and  therefore  commanded  them  to  be 
ioknt. 

"This."  he  said,  "is  a  warrant  for  arresting  the 
bO' lies  of  Richard  Tresham,  and  of  Zilia  deMorjada, 
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on  account  of  high  tieason.  Sir,  I  have  served  his 
Majesty,  and  this  is  not  a  house  in  which  traitors  are 
harboured.  I  know  nothing  of  any  of  these  two 
persons,  nor  hgve  I  ever  heard  even  ineir  names." 

"But  the  lady  wliom  you  have  received  into  your 
family,"  said  the  messenger,  "is  Zilia  de  Moui^arla, 
and  here  stands  her  father,  Mat  thiasde  Mon9ada,  who 
will  make  oath  to  it." 

"If  this  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  looking  towards 
the  alleged  officer,  "you  have  taken  a  singular  duty 
on  you.  It  is  neither  my  habit  to  deny  my  own  ac- 
tions, nor  to  oppose  the  laws  of  the  land.  There  is 
a  lady  in  this  house  slowly  recovering  from  confine- 
ment, having  become  under  this  roof  the  mother  of 
a  healthy  child.  If  she  be  the  person  described  in 
this  warrant,  and  this  gentleman's  daughter,  I  must 
surrender  her  to  the  laws  of  the  country." 

Here  the  Esculapian  militia  were  once  more  in 
motion. 

"  Surrender,  Doctor  Gray  !  It's  a  shame  to  hear 
you  speak,  and  you  that  lives  by  women  and  \yeans, 
abune  your  other  means  !"  so  exclaimed  his  fair  bet- 
ter part. 

"  I  wonder  to  hear  the  Doctor !" — said  the  younger 
nurse  j  "  there''j  no  a  wife  in  the  town  would  believe 
it  o'  hini." 

"I  aye  thought  the  Doctor  was  a  mail  till  this  mo- 
ment,' said  I.uckie  Simson  ;  "but  I  believe  him  now 
to  be  an  auld  wife,  little  baulder  than  mysell ;  and  1 
dinna  wond'.r  now  that  poor  iMrs.  Gray' ; 

"  Hold  v'iur  peace,  you  foolish  women,"  said  the 
Doctor.  ''  Do  you  think  this  business  is  not  bad 
enough  already,  that  you  are  making  it  worse  with 
your  senseless  claver  ?* — Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very 
sad  case.  Here  is  a  warrant  for  a  high  crime  against 
a  poor  creature,  who  is  little  fit  to  be  moved  from  one 
house  to  another,  much  more  dragged  to  a  prison.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  I  think  the  execution  of  this 
arrest  may  cause  her  death.  It  is  your  business  sir, 
if  you  be  really  her  father,  to  consider  what  you  caa 
do' to  soften  this  matter,  rather  than  driye  it  on." 

"  Better  death  than  dishonour,"  replied  the  stern- 
looking  old  man,  with  a  voice  as  harsh  as  his  as|)ect ; 
■'and  you,  messenger,"  he  continued,  "look  what 
yoii  do,  and  execute  the  warrant  at  your  peril  " 

"You  hear,"  said  the  man,  appealing  to  the  Doc- 
tor himself,  "I  must  have  immediate  access  to  the 
ladv." 

""In  a  lucky  time,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "here  comes  the 
town  clerk.— You  are  very  welcome,  Mr.  Lav^ford. 
Your  opinion  here  is  much  wanted  as  a  man  of  law, 
as  well  as  of  sense  and  humanity.  I  was  never 
mo'e  glad  to  see  you  in  all  my  life." 

He  then  rapidly  stated  the  case;  and  the  messen- 
ger, understanding  the  new-comer  to  be  a  man  of 
some  authority,  again  exhibited  his  warrant. 

"This  is  a  very  sufficient  and  valid  warrant,  Dr. 
Gray,"  replied  the  man  of  law.  "Nevertheless,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  make  oath,  that  instant  removal 
wi)uld  be  unfavourable  to  the  lady's  health,  unques- 
tionably she  must  remain  here,  suitably  guarded." 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  act  of  locomotion 
which  I  am  afraid  of,"  said  the  surgeon ;  "  but  1  am 
free  to  depone,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  the 
shame  and  fear  of  her  father's  anger,  and  the  sense 
of  the  aflront  of  such  an  arrest,  with  terror  for  its 
consequences,  may  occasion  violent  and  dangerous 
illness— even  death  itself." 

"The  father  must  see  the  daughter,  though  they 
may  have  quarrelled,"  said  Mr.  Lawford;  "the  oi- 
fice'r  of  justice  must  execute  his  warrant  though  ij 
should  frighten  the  criminal  to  death;  these  evils  are 
only  contii'sent,  not  direct  and  immediate  conse- 
quences. You  must  give  up  the  lady,  Mr.  Gray, 
though  vour  hesitation  is  very  natural." 

".At  feast,  Mr.  Lawford,  I  ought  to  be  certais 
that  the  person  in  my  house  is  the  party  they  search 
for." 

"  .Admit  me  to  her  apartment,"  replied  the  man 
whom  the  messenger  termed  Mom^ada. 

The  messenger,  whom  the  presence  of  Lawford 
had  made  something  more  placid,  began  to  becoma 
impudent  once  more.  He  hoped,  he  said,  by  meana 
•  Tatlliue- 
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of  his  female  prisoner,  to  acquire  the  information  ne- 
cessary to  apprehend  the  more  suihy  person.  If 
more  delays  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  informa- 
tion mi;<ht  come  too  late,  and  he  woiihl  make  all 
who  were  accessary  to  such  delay  responsible  for  the 
consci]aences. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  "  thoui^h  I  were  to  be 
bron^lit  to  the  ijallows  for  it,  protest,  that  this  course 
may  be  the  murder  of  my  patient. — Can  bail  not  be 
taken,  Mr.  Lawford  1" 

"  Not  in  cases  of  hish  treason,"  said  the  official 
per.son;  and  then  continue!  in  a  confidential  tone. 

Come,  i\Ir.  Gray,  we  all  know  you  to  be  a  person 
well  affected  to  our  royal  Soverei2;n  King  George 
and  the  Government;  but  you  must  not  push  this 
too  far,  lest  yon  bring  yourself  into  trouble,  which 
svery  body  in  Middlemas  would  be  sorry  for.  The 
forty-five  has  not  been  so  far  gone  by,  but  we  can 
remember  enough  of  warrants  of  hisfh  treason — ay, 
and  ladies  of  quality  committed  upon  such  charges. 
But  they  were  all  favourably  dealt  with— Lady 
0"ilvy,  Lady  Macintosh.  Flora  Macdonald,  and 
all.  No  doubt  this  gentleman  knows  what  he  is 
doin?,  and  has  assurances  of  the  young  lady's  safely 
— So  you  must  just  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by,  as 
we  say." 

"Follow  me,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  Gideon,  "and 
you  shall  see  the  y9ung  lady  ;"  and  then,  his  strong 
features  working  with  emotion  at  anticipation  of  the 
distress  which  ne  was  about  to  inflict,  he  led  the 
■way  up  the  small  staircase,  and  opening  the  door, 
said  to  Mon^ada  who  had  followed  him,  "  This  is 
your  daughter's  only  place  of  refuge,  in  which  I  am, 
alas !  too  weak  to  be  her  protector.  Enter,  sir,  ii 
vour  conscience  will  permit  you." 

The  jtranger  turned  on  him  a  scowl,  into  which  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  thrown  the 
power  of  the  fabled  basihsk.  Then  stepping  proudly 
forward,  he  stalked  into  the  room.  He  was  followed 
by  Lawford  and  Gray  at  a  little  distance.  The  mes- 
senger remained  in  the  doorway.  The  unhappy 
young  woman  had  heard  the  disturbance,  and 
guessed  the  cause  too  truly.  It  is  possible  she  might 
even  have  seen  the  strangers  on  their  descent  from 
the  carnage.  When  they  entered  the  room,  she  was 
on  her  knees,  beside  an  easy  chair,  her  face  in  a  silk 
wrapper  that  was  hung  over  it.  The  man  called 
Moii9aila  uttered  a  single  word;  by  the  accent  it 
might  have  been  something  equivalent  to  wretch; 
but  none  knew  its  import.  The  female  gave  a  con- 
vulsive shudder,  such  as  that  by  which  a  half-dying 
soldier  is  affected  on  receiving  a  second  wound.  But 
without  minding  her  emotion,  Mon^ada  seized  her 
by  the  arm,  and  with  little  gentleness  raised  her  to 
her  feet,  on  which  she  seemed  to  stand  only  because 
she  was  supported  by  his  strong  grasp.  He  then 
pnlled  from  her  face  the  mask  which  she  had  hitherto 
vyorn.  The  poor  creature  still  endeavoured  to  shroud 
her  face,  by  covering  it  with  her  left  hand,  as  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  held  preventi  d  her  from 
using  the  aid  of  the  right.  With  little  effort  her  fa- 
ther secured  that  hand  also,  which,  indeed,  was  of 
itself  fir  too  little  to  serve  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment, and  showed  her  beautiful  face  burning  with 
blushes  and  covered  with  tears. 

"  Vou,  Alcalde,  and  you.  Surgeon,"  he  said  to 
Lawford  and  Gray,  with  a  foreign  action  and  accent, 
"  this  woman  is  my  daughter,  the  same  Zilia  Monfada 
who  is  signal'd  in  that  proctocol.  Make  way,  and 
let  me  carry  her  where  her  crimes  may  be  atoned  for." 

"Are  you  that  person's  daughter?"  said  Lawford 
to  the  lady. 

"  She  understands  no  F'nglish,"  said  Gray ;  and 
addressing  nis  patient  in  French,  conjured  her  to  let 
Jiim  know  whether  she  was  that  man's  daughter  or 
not,  assuring  her  of  protection  if  the  fact  were  other- 
ivise.  The  answer  was  murmured  faintly,  but  was 
too  distinctly  intelligible — "  He  was  her  father." 

All  farther  title  of  interference  seemed  now  ended. 
The  messenger  arrested  his  prisoner,  and,  with  some 
delicacy,  req  lired  the  assistance  of  the  fernales  to  get 
her  conveye  I  to  the  carriaM  in  waiting. 

Gray  again  interfered. —  You  will  not,"  he  said, 
"  aeparate  the  mother  and  the  infant  1" 


Zilia  de  Mon^ada  heard  the  question,  (which,  bein^ 
addressed  to  the  father,  Gray  had  inconsiderately 
littered  in  French,)  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  recalled  to 
her  recollection  the  existence  of  the  helpless  creature 
to  which  she  had  given  birth,  forgotten  for  a  moment 
amongst  the  accumulated  horrors  of  her  father's  pre- 
sence. She  uttered  a  shriek,  expressing  poignant 
grief  and  turned  her  eyes  on  her  father  with  the  most 
intense  supplication. 

"  To  the  parish  with  the  bastard  !"— said  Mon- 
fada  ;  while  the  helpless  mother  sunk  lifeless  into 
the  arms  of  the  females,  who  had  now  gathered 
round  her. 

"  That  will  not  pass,  sir,"  said  Gideon. — "  If  you 
are  father  to  that  lady,  you  must  be  grandfather  to 
the  helpless  child  ;  and  you  must  settle  in  some 
manner  for  its  future  provision,  or  refer  us  to  some 
responsible  person." 

Monij-ada  looked  towards  Lawford,  who  expressed 
himself  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  what  Gray  said. 

"  I  object  not  to  pay  for  whatever  the  wretched 
child  may  require,"  said  he;  "and  if  you,  sir,"  ad- 
dressing Gray,  "  choose  to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
breed  him  up,  you  shall  have  what  will  better  your 
living." 

The  Doctor  was  about  to  refuse  a  charge  so  un 
civilly  offered  ;  but  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
replied,  "I  think  so  indifferently  of  the  proceedings 
I  have  witnessed,  and  of  those  concerned  in  them, 
tliat  if  the  mother  desires  that  I  should  retain  the 
charge  of  this  child,  I  will  not  refuse  to  do  so." 

Mon^ada  spoke  to  his  daughter,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  her  swoon,  in  the  same 
language  in  which  he  had  first  addressed  her.  The 
proposition  which  he  made  seemed  highly  acceptable, 
as  she  started  from  the  arms  of  the  females,  and. 
advancing  to  Gray,  seized  his  hand,  kissed  it,  bathed 
it  in  her  tears,  and  seemed  reconciled,  even  in  parting 
with  her  child,  by  the  consideration,  that  the  infant 
was  to  remain  under  his  guardianship. 

"  Good,  kind  man,"  slie  said  in  her  indifferent 
French,      you  have  saved  both  mother  and  child." 

The  father,  mean  while,  with  mercantile  delibera- 
tion, placed  in  Mr.  Lawford's  hands  notes  and  bills 
to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  stated 
was  to  be  vested  for  the  child's  use,  and  advanced  in 
such  portions  as  his  board  and  education  might  re- 
quire. In  the  event  of  any  correspondence  on  his 
account  being  necessary,  as  in  case  of  death  or  the 
like,  he  directed  that  communication  should  be  made 
to  Signior  Matthias  Monf  ada,  under  cover  to  a  cer- 
tain banking-house  in  London. 

"  But  beware,"  he  said  to  Gray,  "how you  trouble 
me  about  these  concerns,  unless  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity." 

"  You  need  not  fear,  sir,"  replied  Gray ;  "  I  hav* 
seen  nothing  to-day  which  can  induce  me  to  desire  a 
more  intimate  correspondence  with  you  than  may  be 
indispensable." 

While  Lawford  drew  up  a  proper  minute  of  this 
transaction,  by  which  he  himself  and  Gray  were 
named  trustees  for  the  child,  Mr.  Gray  attempted  to 
restore  to  the  lady  the  balance  of  the  considerable 
sum  of  money  which  Trtsham  (if  such  was  his  real 
name)  had  formerly  deposited  with  him.  With  every 
species  of  gesture,  by  which  hands,  eyes,  and  even 
feet,  could  express  rejection,  as  well  as  in  her  own 
broken  French,  she  repelled  the  proposal  of  reimburse- 
ment, while  she  entreated  that  Gray  would  consider 
the  money  as  his  own  property ;  and  at  the  same 
time  forced  upon  him  a  ring  set  with  brilliants,  which 
seemed  of  considerable  value.  The  father  then  spoke 
to  her  a  few  stern  words,  which  she  heard  with  an 
air  of  mingled  agony  and  subrnission. 

"  I  have  given  her  a  few  minutes  to  see  and  weep 
over  the  miserable  being  which  has  been  the  seal  of 
her  dishonour,"  said  the  stern  father.  "  Let  us  retire 
and  leave  her  alone. — You,"  to  the  messenger,  "watch 
the  door  of  tl'e  room  on  the  outside." 

Gray,  Lawford,  and  Mon9ada,  retired  to  the  par 
lour  accordingly,  where  they  waited  in  silence,  eacn 
busied  with  his  own  reflections,  till,  within  me  *->ac< 
of  half  an  hour,  they  received  information  tiiat  um) 
lady  was  ready  to  depart. 
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"It  is  well,"  replied  Monfada;  "I  am  glad  she 
has  yet  sense  enough  left  to  submit  to  that  which 
needs  must  be." 

So  sa\nng,  he  ascended  the  stair,  and  returned, 
leading  down  liis  daughter,  now  again  masked  and 
veiled.  As  she  passed  Gray,  she  uttered  the  words — 
■"Mv  child,  my  child  !"  in  a  tone  of  unutterable  an- 
guisn  ;  then  entered  the  carriage,  which  was  drawn 
up  as  close  to  the  door  of  the  Doctor's  house  as  the 
little  enclosure  would  permit.  The  messenger, 
mounted  on  a  led  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  ser- 
vant and  assistant,  followed  the  carriage,  which 
drove  rapidly  off,  taking  the  road  which  leads  to 
Edinburgh.  All  who  had  witnessed  this  strange 
scene,  now  departed  to  make  tiieir  conjectures,  and 
Bome  to  count  their  gains;  for  money  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  females  who  had  attended  on 
.he  ladv,  with  so  much  liberality,  as  considerably  to 
reconcile  therti  to  the  breach  of  the  rights  of  wo- 
manhood inflicted  by  the  precipitate  removal  of  the 
patient. 


CHAPTER   IL 

The  last  clotid  of  dust  which  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  had  raised  was  dissipated,  when  dinner, 
which  claims  a  share  of  human  thoughts  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  marvellous  and  affecting  inci- 
dents, recurred  to  those  of  Mrs.  Gray. 

"Indeed,  Doctor,  you  will  stand  glowering  out  of 
the  window  till  some  other  patient  calls  for  you,  and 
then  have  to  set  off  without  your  dinner; — and  I 
;hope  Mr.  Lawford  will  take  pot-luck  with  us,  for  it 
•  is  just  his  own  hour;  and  indeed  we  had  something 
rather  better  than  ordinary  for  this  poor  lady— lamb 
and  spinagp,  and  a  veal  Florentine. 

The  surgeon  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  joined 
in  his  wife''s  hospitable  request,  to  which  Lawford 
willingly  assented. 

We  will  suppose  the  meal  finished,  a  bottle  of  old 
and  generous  Antigua  upon  the  table,  and  a  modest 
little  punch-bowl,  judiciously  replenished  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Doctor  and  his  guest.  Their 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  strange  scene 
which  they  had  witni  ssed,  and  the  Town-Clerk  took 
cortsiderable  nierit  for  his  presence  of  mind. 

"I  am  thinking,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "you  might 
have  brewed  a  bitter  browst  to  yourself  if  I  had  not 
come  in  as  I  did." 

"Troth,  and  it  might  very  well  so  be,"  answered 
Gray  ;  "for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  I  saw  yonder 
■fellow  vapouring  with  his  pistols  among  the  women 
folk  in  my  own  house,  the  old  Cameronian  spirit 
began  to  rise  in  me,  and  little  thing  would  have 
made  me  cleek  to  the  poker." 

"  Hoot !  hoot !  that  would  never  have  done.  Na, 
na,"  said  the  man  of  la\v,  "this  was  a  case  where  a 
jittle  prudence  was  worth  all  the  pistols  and  pokers 
in  the  world." 

"And  that  was  just  whnt  I  thought  when  I  sent 
to  you.  Clerk  Lawford,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"A  wiser  man  he  could  not  have  called  on  to  a 
difficult  case,"  added  Mrs.  Gray,  as  she  sat  with  her 
work  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table. 

"Thanks  t'ye,  and  here's  t'ye,  my  good  neigh- 
bour," answered  the  scribe;  "will  von  not  let  me 
help  vou  to  another  glass  of  pimch,  Mrs.  Gray?" 
This  being  Jeclined,  he  proceeded.  "I  am  jalousing 
that  the  messenger  and  his  warrant  werejusJ  brought 
in  to  prevent  any  opposition.  Ye  saw  how  quietly 
he  behaved  after  I  had  laid  down  the  law — I'll  never 
believe  the  lady  is  in  any  risk  from  him.  But  the 
father  is  a  dour  chield  ;  depend  upon  it,  he  has  bred 
up  the  young  filly  on  the  ciirb-rein,  and  that  ha.s 
made  the  poor  thing  start  off  the  course.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  that  he  took  her  abroad,  and  shut 
'If  r  up  in  a  convent." 

''Hardly,"  replied  Doctor  Gray,  "if  it  be  true,  as  I 
suspect,  that  both  the  father  and  daughter  are  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion." 

"  A  Jew  !"  said  Mrs.  Gray  ;  "and  have  I  been  fak- 
'jns  a'  this  fyke  about  a  .Tew  ? — I  thought  she  seemed 
*o  gae  a  scunner  at  the  eggs  and  bacon  that  Nurse 


Simson  spoke  about  to  her.  But  I  thought  Jews 
had  aye  had  lang  beards,  and  yon  man's  face  is  just 
like  one  of  our  ain  folks — I  nave  seen  the  Doctor 
with  a  langer  beard  himsell,  when  he  has  not  had 
leisure  to  shave." 

"That  might  have  been  Mr.  Mon^ada's  case," 
said  Lawford,  "  for  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  hard 
journey.  But  the  Jews  are  often  very  respectable 
people,  Mrs.  Gray— they  have  no  territorial  property, 
because  the  law  is  against  them  there,  but  tliey  have 
a  grood  hank  in  the  money  market — plenty  of  stock 
in  the  funds,  Mrs.  Grav,  and,  irideed,  I  think  this 
poor  young  woman  is  belter  with  her  am  father, 
though  he  he  a  Jew  and  a  dour  chield  into  the  bar- 
gain, than  she  would  have  been  with  the  loon  that 
wranged  her,  who  is,  by  your  account,  Dr.  Gray. 
baitii  a  papist  and  a  rebel.  The  Jews  are  well 
attached  to  government;  they  hate  the  Pope,  the 
Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  as  much  as  any  honest 
man  among  ourselves." 

"  I  cannot  admire  either  of  the  gentlemen,"  said 
Gideon.  "  But  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  I  saw  Mr. 
Mon^ada  when  he  was  highly  incensed,  and  to  all 
appearance  not  without  reason.  Now,  this  other 
man  Tresham,  if  that  be  his  name,  was  haughty  to 
me,  and  I  think  something  careless  of  the  poor 
young  woman,  just  at  the  time  wiien  he  owed  her 
most  kindness,  and  me  some  thankfulness.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  your  opinion.  Clerk  Lawford,  that  the 
Christian  is  the  worse  bargain  of  the  two." 

"  And  yon  think  of  taking  care  of  this  wean  yowr- 
self.  Doctor?  That  is  what  I  call  the  good  Sama- 
ritan." 

"  At  cheap  cost.  Clerk ;  the  child,  if  it  lives,  has 
enough  to  bring  it  up  decently,  and  set  it  out  in  life, 
and  I  can  teach  it  an  honourable  and  useful  profes- 
sion. It  will  be  rather  an  amusement  than  a  trouble 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
childish  diseases,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  the 
child  must  come  through  under  my  charge ;  and 
since  Heaven  has  sent  us  no  children" 

"Hoot,  hoot!"  said  the  Town-Clerk,  "you  are  in 
ower  great  a  hurry  now— you  have  na  been  sae  lang 
married  yet.— Mrs.  Gray,  dinria  let  my  dntfipg  chase 
yo'i  away— we  will  be  for  a  dish  of  tea  belive,  for  the 
Doctor  and  I  are  nae  glass-breakers." 

Four  years  after  this  conversation  took  place,  the 
event  happened,  at  the  possibility  of  which  the 
Town-Clerk  had  hinted  ;  and  Mrs.  Gray  presented 
her  husband  with  an  infant  daughter.  But  go«d 
and  evil  are  strangely  mingled  m  this  sublunary 
world.  The  Jnlfilnient  of  his  anxious  longing  for 
posterity  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  his  simpje 
and  kind-hearted  wife;  one  of  the  most  heavy  blows 
wliich  fate  could  inflict  on  poor  Gideon,  and  his 
house  was  made  desolate  even  by  the  event  which 
had  promised  f  >r  months  before  to  add  new  com- 
forts to  its  humble  roof.  Gray  felt  the  shock  as  men 
of  sense  and  firmness  feel  a  decided  blow,  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  never  hope  a^ain  fully  to  raisa 
themselves.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion with  the  same  punctuality  as  ever,  was  easy, 
anti  even,  to  appearance,  cheerful  in  his  intercourse 
with  society;  but  the  sunshine  (Yf  existence  was 
gone.  Everv  morning  he  missed"' t+ie  affectionate 
charges  which  recommended  to  him  Si.pay  attention 
to  his  own  health  while  he  was  labotirlng  to  restore 
that  blessing  to  hi';  patients.  Eyer^  evening,  as  he 
returned  from  his  weary  round,  it  ^as  without  the 
consciousness  o'"  a  kind  and  affcctf  nate  reception 
from  one  eager  to  tell,  and  interested  to  hear,  all  the 
little  events  of  the  day.  His  whistle,  which  used  to 
arise  clear  and  strong  so  soon  as  Middlemas  steeple 
was  in  view,  was  now  for  ever  silenced,  and  the 
rider's  head  drooped,  while  the  tired  horse,  lacking 
the  stimulus  of  his  master's  hand  and  voice,  seemed 
to  shuffle  along  as  if  it  experienced  a  share  of  his 
despondency.  There  were  times  when  he  was  so 
much  dejf^cted  a«  to  be  unable  to  endure  even  the 
presence  of  his  little  Menie,  in  whose  infant  counte- 
nance he  could  trace  the  linearnents  of  the  mother, 
of  whose  loss  she  had  been  the  innocent  and  uncon- 
scions  cause.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  this  poor  child* 
—he  would  think ;    but,  instantly  aware  that  the 
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sentiment  v/as  sinful,  he  would  snalcli  the  infant  to 
his  breast,  and  load  it  with  caiesscis— then  hastily 
desire  it  to  be  removed  from  the  parlour. 

Tlie  ^Mahometans  have  a  fanciful  idea,  that  the 
true  believer,  in  his  pas.sage  to  Paradise,  is  under  the 
necessitv  of  passing  barefooted  over  a  bridge  eom- 
Dosed  of  red -not  iron.  But  on  this  occasion,  all  the 
pieces  of  paper  which  the  Moslem  has  preserved  dur- 
ing his  life,  lest  some  holy  thing  being  written  upon 
them  might  be  profaned,  arrange  themselves  be- 
tween liis  feet  and  the  burning  metal,  and  so  save 
him  from  injury.  In  the  same  manner,  the  effects 
of  kind  and  benevolent  actions  are  sometimes  found, 
even  in  this  world,  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  subse- 
quent afflictions. 

Thus,  the  greatest  consolation  which  poor  Gideon 
rould  find  after  his  heavy  deprivation,  was  in  the  frolic 
fondness  of  Richard  jNIiddhmas,  the  child  who  was 
in  so  singular  a  manner  thrown  upon  his  charge. 
Even  at  this  early  age  he  was  emiiiently  handsome. 
When  silent  or  out  of  humour,  his  dark  eyes  and 
etriking  countenance  presented  some  recollections  of 
the  stern  character  imprinted  on  the  features  of  his 
supposed  father ;  but  when  he  was  gay  and  happy, 
which  was  much  more  frequently  the  case,  these 
clouds  were  exchanged  for  the  most  frolicsome,  mirth- 
ful expression,  tliat  ever  dvvelt  on  the  laughing  and 
thougntless  aspect  of  a  child.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
tact  beyond  his  years  in  discovering  and  conforming 
to  the  peculiarities  of  human  character.  His  nurse, 
one  prime  object  of  Richard's  observance,  was  Nurse 
Jamieson,  or,  as  she  was  more  commonly  called  for 
brevity,  and  par  excellence,  Nurse.  This  was  the  nel- 
son who  had  brought  him  upfront  infancy.  Sheliad 
lost  her  own  child,  and  soon  after  her  husband,  and 
being  thus  alone  woman,  had,  as  used  to  be  common 
in  Scotland,  remained  a  member  of  Dr.  Gray's  family. 
After  the  deathof  his  wife,  she  gradually  obtained  the 
Drincipal  superintendence  of  tHe  whole  household  f 
and  being  an  honest  and  capable  manager,  was  a  per- 
son of  vei7  great  importance  in  the  family. 

She  was  bold  in  her  temper,  violent  in  her  feelirigs, 
and,  as  often  happens  with  those  in  her  condition, 
was  as  much  attached  to  Richard  Middleinas, 
whom  she  had  once  nursed  at  her  bosom,  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  son.  This  affection  the  child 
repaidby  all  the  tender  attentions  of  which  his  age  was 
capable. 

Little  Dick  was  also  distinguished  by  the  fondest 
and  kindest  attachment  to  his  guardian  and  bene- 
factor. Dr.  Gray.  He  was  officious  in  the  i-y;ht  time 
and  place,  quiet  as  a  lamb  when  his  patroii  seemed 
inclined  to  study  or  to  muse,  active  and  assiduous  to 
assist  or  divert  him  whenever  it  seemed  to  be  wished, 
and,  in  choosing  his  opportunities,  he  seemed  to  dis- 
play an  address  far  beyond  his  childish  years. 

As  time  passed  on,  this  pleasing  character  seemed 
to  be  still  more  refined.  In  every  thing  like  exercise 
or  amusement,  he  was  the  pride  and  the  leader  of 
the  bovs  of  the  place,  over  the  most  of  whom  his 
strengtii  and  activity  gave  him  a  decided  superiority. 
At  school  his  abilities  were  less  distinguished,  yet  he 
was  a  favourite  with  the  master,  a  sensible  and  useful 
teacher. 

"Richard  is  not  swift,"  he  used  to  say  to  his  patron, 
Dr.  Gray,  "but  then  he  is  sure;  and  it  is  impossible 
■not  to  be  pleased  with  a  child  who  is  so  very  desirous 
to  give  satisfaction." 

YoiwigMiddlemas's  grateful  affection  to  his  patron 
(■reined  to  increase  with  the  expanding  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  found  a  natural  and  pleasing  mode  of  dis 
playing  itself  in  his  attentions  to  little  Menie*  Graj 
Her  slightest  hint  was  Richard's  law,  and  if  was  in 
vain  that  he  was  summoned  forth  by  a  hundred 
shrill  voices  to  take  the  lead  in  hye-.spve,  or  at  foot- 
ball, if  It  was  little  Menie's  pleasure  that  he  should 
remain  within,  and  build  card-houses  for  her  amuse- 
ment. At  other  times,  he  would  take  the  charge  of 
the  little  damsel  entirely  under  his  own  care,  and 
beseen  wandering  with  heron  the  borough  common, 
coilecting  wild  flowers,  or  knitting  caps  made  of  bul- 
rushes. Menie  was  attached  to  Dick  Middlemas,  in 
uroportion  to  his  aflectionate  assiduities;  and  the 
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father  saw  with  pleasure  every  new  mark  of  altenton 
to  his  child  on  the  part  of  his  protegee. 

During  the  time  that  Richard  was  silently  advanc- 
ing froin  a  beautiful  child  into  a  fine,  boy,  and 
approaching  from  a  fine  boy  to  the  time  when  he 
must  be  termed  a  handsome  youth,  Mr.  Gray  wrote 
twice  a-year  with  m;ich  regularity  to  i\Ir.  Mon^ada, 
through  the  channel  that  gen'leman  had  pointed  out. 
The  benevolent  man  thousht,  that  if  the  wealthy 
grandfather  could  only  see  his  relative,  of  whom  any 
family  might  be  proud,  he  would  be  unable  to  perse- 
vere in  his  resolution  of  treating  as  an  outcast  one  so 
nearly  connected  with  him  in  blood,  and  so  interesting 
in  person  and  disposition.  He  thought  it  his  duty 
therefore,  to  keep  open  the  slender  and  oblique  com- 
munication witli  the  boy's  ma'ernal  grantlfather,  as 
that  which  might,  at  some  future  period,  lead  to  a 
closer  connexion.  Yet  the  correspondence  could  not, 
in  other  respects,  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  spirit  lilie 
Mr.  Gray.  His  own  letters  were  as  short  as  possible, 
merelv  rendering  an  account  of  his  ward's  expenses, 
including  a  moderate  board  to  himself,  attested  by 
Mr.  Lawfnrd,  his  co-trustee;  and  intimaung Richard's 
state  of  health,  and  his  progress  in  education,  with  a 
few  words  of  brief  but  warm  eulogy  upon  his  good- 
ness of  head  and  heart.  But  the  answers  he  received 
were  still  shorter.  "  Mr.  Mon9ada,"  such  was  their 
usual  tenor,  "  acknowledges  Mr.  Gray's  letter  of  such 
a  date,  notices  the  contents,  and  requests  Mr.  Gray 
to  persist  in  the  plan  which  he  has  hitherto  pro- 
secuted on  the  subject  of  their  correspondence."  On 
occasions  where  extraordinary  expenses  seemed  likely 
to  be  incurred,  the  remittances  were  made  with 
readiness. 

The  day  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Gray's  death*,  fifty 
pounds  were  received,  with  a  note,  intimating  that  it 
was  designed  to  put  the  child  R.  M.  into  proper 
mourning.  The  writer  had  added  two  or  three 
words,  desiring  that  the  surplus  should  be  at  Mr. 
Gray's  disposal,  to  meet  the  additional  expenses  of 
this  period  of  calamity;  but  j\Ir.  Mon^adahad  left  the 
phrase  unfinished,  apparently  in  despair  of  turning 
it  suitably  into  English.  Gideon,  without  farther 
investigations,  quietly  added  the  sum  to  the  account 
of  his  ward's  little  fortune,  contrary  to  the  oj^inion  of 
Mr.  Lawford,  who,  av/are  that  he  was  rather  a  loser 
than  a  gainer  by  the  boy's  residence  in  his  bouse, 
was  desirous  that  his  friend  should  not  omit  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  some  part  of  his  expensss 
on  that  score.  But  Gray  was  proof  against  all 
remonstrance. 

As  the  boy  advanced  towards  his  fourteenth  year 
Dr.  Gray  wrote  a  more  elaborate  account  of  his  ward's 
character,  acquirements,  and  capacity.  He  nildctl, 
that  he  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  JMr.  M.pn- 
fada  to  judge  how  the  young  man's  future  education 
should  be  directed.  Rictiard,  he  observed,  was  arrived 
at  the  point  where  education,  losing  its  original  and 
general  character,  branches  off  into  dificreni  paths  of 
knowledge,  suitable  to  particular  professions,  and 
when  it  was  therefore  become  necessary  to  determine 
which  of  them  it  was  his  pleasure  that  young  Rich- 
ard should  be  trained  for;  and  he  would,  oti  his  part, 
do  all  he  could  to  carry  Mr.  Mon^ada's  wishes  i/ito 
execution,  since  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  boy  made 
him  as  dear  to  him,  though  but  a  guardian,  as  he 
could  have  been  to  liis  own  father. 

The  answer,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  W'eek 
or  ten  days,  was  fuller  than  usual,  and  written  in  the 
first  person.—"  Mr.    Gray,"    such    was    the   tcncr, 
"  our  meeting  has  been  under  such  circumstances  a^ 
could  not  make  us  favourably  known  to  each  other 
at  the  time.     But  T  have  the  advantage  of  you,  since, 
knowing  your  motives  for  entertaining  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  me,  I  could  respect  them,  and  you  at  the 
same  time;  whereas  you,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
motives — I  say,  you,  being  unacquainted  with  the  m 
famous  treatrhent  I  had  received,  could  not  under- 
stand the  reasons  that  I  have  for  acting  as  I  havf 
done.     Deprived,  sir,  by  the  act  of  a  villain,  of  ■• 
child,  and  she  despoiled  of  honour,  I  cannot 
myself  to  think  of  beholding  the  creature,  h' 
innocent,   whose  look  must  always  remind 
hatred  and  of  shame.    Keep  the  poor  child  ' 
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educate  liim  to  voiir  own  profession,  but  take  heed  that 
he  looks  no  higlier  than  to  fill  such  a  situation  in  life  as 
you  yourself  worthily  occupy,  or  some  other  line  of  like 
importance.  For  the  condition  of  a  farmer,  a  country 
lawyer,  a  medical  practitioner,  or  some  such  retired 
course  of  life,  the  means  of  outfit  and  education  shall 
be  amply  supplied.  But  I  nmst  warn  him  and  vou, 
that  any  attempt  tointrude  himself  on  mc  further  tlian 
Imayespeciallypermit,  will  he  attended  with  the  total 
forfeiture  of  my  favour  and  protection.  So,  having 
made  known  my  mind  to  you,  I  expect  you  will  act 
accordingly." 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  determined  Gideon  to 
have  some  explanation  with  the  boy  himself,  in  order 
to  learn  if  he  had  any  choice  among  the  professions 
thus  opened  to  him  ;  convinced,  at  the  same  time, 
from  his  docilitv  of  temper,  that  he  would  refer  the 
eeiection  to  his  (Dr.  Gray's)  better  judgment. 

He  had  previously,  ho\yever,  the  unpleasing  task 
of  acquainting  Richard  jMiddlernas  with  the  myste- 
rious circumstances  attending  his  birth,  of  whicli  he 
presumed  him  to  be  entirely  ign9rant,  simply  because 
he  himself  had  never  communicated  them,  hut  had 
let  the  boy  consider  himself  as  tiie  orphan  child  of  a 
distant  relation.  But  though  the  Doctor  himself  was 
silent,  he  might  have  remembered  that  Xurse  Jamie- 
son  had  the  handsome  enjoyment  of  her  tongue,  and 
was  disposed  to  use  it  liberally. 

From  a  very  early  period,  Nurse  Jamieson,  amongst 
the  variety  of  legendary  lore  which  she  instilled  into 
her  foster  son,  had  not  forgotten  what  she  called  the 
awful  season  of  his  coming  into  the  woild — the  per-  , 
sonable  appearance  of  his  father,  a  grand  gentleman,  j 
who  looked  as  if  the  whole  world  lay  at  ids  feet — the  , 
beauty  of  his  mother,  and  the  terrible  blackness  of 
the  mask  which  she  wore,  her  een  that  glanced  like 
diamond.s,  and  the  diamonds  she  wore  on  her  lingers,  ! 
that  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  iier  own  een, 
the  fairness  of  her  skin,  and  the  colour  of  her  silk  i 
rokelay,  with  mucli  proper  stuff  to  the  same  purpose. 
Then  she  expatiated  on  the  arrival  of  his  grandfather,  i 
and  the  awful  man,  armed  with  pistol,  dirk,  and  clay-  j 
more,  (the   last   weapons  existed   oidy   in   Nurse's  : 
imagination,)  the  very  Ogre  of  a  fairy  iale — then  all  | 
the  circumstances  of  the  carrying  ofT  his  mother, 
while  bank-notes  were  flying  about  the  house  like  i 
screeds  of  brown  paper,  and  gold  guineas  were  as  I 
plenty  as  chuckie-stanes.     All   this,  partly  to  please  j 
and  interest  the  boy,  partly  to  indulge  her  own  talent 
for  amplitication.  Nurse  tokl  with  so  many  additional 
circumstances,  and  gratuitous  commentaries,  that  the 
real  transaction,  mysterious  and  odd  as  it  certainly 
was,  sunk  into  tanieness  before  the  Nurse's  edition, 
like  humble  prose  contrasted  with  the  boldest  flights 
of  poetry. 

To  hear  all  this  did  Richard  scriouslv  incline,  and 
still  more  was  he  interested  with  the  idea  of  his  va- 
liant father  coming  for  him  unexpectedly  at  the  head 
of  a  gallant  regiment,  with  music  playing  and  colours 
flying,  and  carrying  his  son  away  on  the  nnjsf  beari- 
tiful  pony  eyes  ever  beheld  :  Or  his  mother,  bright  as 
the  day,  might  suddenly  appear  in  her  coach- and-six, 
to  reclaiiTi  her  beloved  child  ;  or  his  repentant  grand- 
father, with  his  pockets  stuffed  out  with  bank-notes, 
\vould  come  to  atone  for  his  past  cruelty,  bv  heaping 
his  neglected  grandchild  with  unexpected  wealth. 
Sure  was  Nurse  Jamieson,  ''that  it  w;uited  but  a 
blink  of  her  bairn's  bonny  ee  to  turn  their  hearts,  as 
Si-ripture  sayeth  ;  and  as  strange  things  had  been,  as 
they  should  come  a'thegither  to  the  town  at  the  same 
time,  and  make  such  a  day  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  Middlemas;  and  then  her  bairn  would  never  be 
called  by  that  lowland  name  of  Middleuias  any  more, 
which  soundeil  as  if  it  had  been  gathered  out  of  the 
town  gutter:  but  would  be  called  Galatian,*  or  Sir 
Wiliiam  Wallace,  or  Robin  Hood,  or  after  someolher 
of  !he  great  princes  named  in  story-books." 

Nur.«e  Jamieson's  history  of  the  past,  and  prospects 

f  the  future  were  too  flattermg  not  to  excite  the  most 
ambitious  visions  in  the  mind  of  a  boy,  who  naturally 
felt  a  strong  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  was 
conscious  of  possessing  the  powers  necessary  to  his 
advancement.  The  incidents  of  his  birth  resembled 
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those  he  found  commemorated  in  the  tales  \\  liich  ha 
read  or  hstened  to  ;  and  there  seemed  no  reasoii  wliy 
his  own  adventures  should  not  have  a  tcnuiiiaiion 
corresponding  to  those  of  such  veracious  histories.  In 
a  word,  while  good  Doctor  Gray  imagined  that  his 
pupil  was  dwelling  in  utter  ignorance' of  his  origin, 
Richard  was  meditating  upon  nothing  else  than  the 
time  and  means  by  which  he  anticipatixi  Ins  being 
extricated  from  the  obscurity  of  his  present  condition, 
and  enabled  to  assume  the  raidi  to  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  he  was  entitled  by  birth. 

So  stood  the  fet lings  of  the  young  man,  when,  one 
day  after  dinner,  the  Doctor  siiufilng  the  caiu'le,  and 
taking  from  his  pouch  the  great  leathern  pockelbook 
in  which  he  deposited  particular  papers,  vsiih  a  small 
supply  of  the  most  necessary  and  active  medicines, 
he  took  from  it  Mr.  IMon^ada's  letter,  and  lYquesteu 
Richard  Middlenias's  serious  attention,  sxhile  he  told 
him  some  circumstances  concerning  himself,  which 
it  greatly  imported  him  to  know.  Richard's  dark 
eyes  flashed  fire — the  blood  flushed  his  broad  and  well 
formed  forehead — the  hour  of  explanation  was  at 
length  come.  He  listened  to  the  narrative  of  Gideon 
Gray,  which,  the  reader  mav  believe,  being  altogether 
divested  of  the  gilding  which  Nurse  Jamieson's  ima- 
gination had  bestowed  upon  ii,  and  reduced  to  what 
mercantile  men  termed  the  needful,  exhibited  little 
more  than  the  tale  of  a  child  of  shame,  deserted  by 
its  father  and  mother,  and  brought  up  on  the  reluc- 
tant charity  of  a  more  distant  relation,  who  regarded 
him  as  the  living  though  unconscious  evidence  of  the 
disgrace  of  his  family,  and  would  more  w  Uingly  have 
paid  for  the  exi  enses  of  his  funeral,  than  that  <  f  (he 
food  which  was  grudginglv  provided  for  him.  "  Tem- 
ple and  tower,"  a  hiindred  flattering  edifices  of  Rich- 
ard's childish  imagination,  went  to  the  groun  I  at 
once,  and  the  pain  which  attended  their  demolition 
was  rendered  the  more  acute  by  a  sense  of  shame 
that  he  should  have  nursed  such  reveries.  He  re- 
mained, while  Gideon  continued  his  explanation,  in 
a  dejected  p^isture,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  swoln  with  contending 
passions. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  good  sur- 
geon, '■  you  must'  think  what  you  can  do  for  yourself, 
since  your  grandfather  leaves  you  the  choice  of  three 
honourable  professions,  by  any  of  which,  well  and 
wisely  prosecuted,  yuii  may  become  indepen(lent  if 
not  wealthy,  and  respectable  if  not  great.  You  will 
naturally  desire  a  little  time  for  consideration." 

"Not  a  minute,"  said  the  boy,  raising  his  head, 
and  lookifig  boldly  at  his  guardian.  "I  am  a  free- 
born  Englishman,  and  will  return  to  England  if  I 
think  fit.^' 

"  A  free-born  fool  vou  are" — said  Gray  ;  "  you  were 
born,  as  I  think,  and  no  one  can  know  better  than  I 
do,  in  the  blue  room  of  Stevenlaw's  Land,  in  the 
Town-lu  ad  of  Middlemas,  if  you  call  that  being  a  • 
free-born  Engiisliinan." 

"l?ut  Tom  Hillary," — this  was  an  apprentice  of 
Clerk  Lawford,  who  liad  of  late  been  a  great  friend 
and  adviser  of  young  Middlemas— "  Tom  Hillary 
says  that  I  am  a  free-born  Englishman,  notwith- 
staiulinir,  in  right  of  my  parents." 

"  Pooli,  child!  what  do  we  know  of  your  pa- 
rents?— Hut  what  b.as  yoiir  being  an  Englishman  to 
do  with  the  present  question  T' 

"Oh  Doctor,"  answered  the  boy,  bitterly,  " yoH 
know  we  from  the  south  side  of  Tweed  cannot 
scramble  so  hard  as  you  do.  The  Scots  are  too 
moral,  and  too  prudent,  and  too  robust,  for  a  poor 
pudding-eater  to  live  amongst  them,  whether  as  a 
parson,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  doctor— with  your 
pardon,  sir." 

"Upon  my  life,  Dick,"  said  Gray,  "this  Tom  Hil- 
lary will  turn  your  bruin.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all'this  trash  ?" 

"  Tom  Hillary  says  that  the  parson  lives  by  the 
sins  of  the  people,  the  lawyer  by  their  distresses,  and 
the  doctor  by  their  diseases — always  asking  your 
pardon,  sir." 

"Tom  Hillary,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "should  be 
drummed  out  of  the  borough.  A  whipper-snapper  ol 
an  attorney's  apprentice,  run  away  from  IVewcas'-le! 
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If  I  hear  him  talVin?  so,  I'll  teach  him  to  spcalt  with 
more  reverence  of  the  learned  professions.  Let  me 
near  no  mai'eof  Tom  Hillary,  whom  you  have  seen 
far  too  nii;ch  of  lately.  Think  a  little,  like  a  lad  of 
sense,  and  tell  me  what  answer  I  am  to  give  Mr. 
Moneatla." 

"Tell  him,"  said  the  boy,  the  tone  of  affected  sar- 
casm laid  aside,  and  that  of  injured  pride  substi- 
tuted in  its  rooin,  "toll  him  that  my  soul  revolts  at 
the  obscure  lot  he  recoinmends  to  n:e.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  enter  my  father's  profession,  the  army, 
unless  my  ijrnndfalher  chooses  to  receive  me  into 
his  house,  and  place  me  in  his  own  line  of  business." 

"Yes,  »nd  make  you  his  partner,  I  suppose,  and 
acknowledge  you  for  his  heir?"  said  Dr.  Gray;  "a 
thing  extremely  likely  to  happen,  no  doubt,  consider- 
ing the  way  in  which  he  has  brought  you  up  all 
along,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  now  writes  concern- 
ing you." 

Then,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  can  de- 
mand of  you,"  replied  the  boy.  "There  is  a  large 
sum  of  nroney  in  your  hands  belonging  to  me  ;  and 
since  it  is  consigned  to  you  for  my  use,  I  demand 
you  should  make  the  necessary  advances  to  procure 
a  commission  in  the  army— account  to  me  for  the 
balance— and  so,  with  thanks  for  past  favours,  I 
will  give  you  no  trouble  in  future." 

"Yoimg  man,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  "I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  that  your  usual  prudence  and  good 
humour  are  not  proof  against  the  disappointment  of 
some  idle  expectations  "which  you  had  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  entertain.  It  is  very  true  that  there 
is  a  sum,  which,  in  spite  of  various  e.xpenses,  may 
still  approach  to  a  thousand  pounds  or  better,  which 
remains  in  my  hands  for  your  behoof.  But  I  am 
bound  to  dispose  of  it  accordingly  to  the  will  of  the 
donor;  and  at  any  rate,  you  are  not  entitled  to  call 
for  it  until  you  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  a  period 
from  which  you  are  six  years  distant,  according  to 
law,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  you  will  never  reach 
at  all,  unless  you  alter  your  present  unreasonable 
crotchets.  But  come,  Dick,  this  is  the  first  lime  I 
have  seen  you  in  so  absurd  a  humour,  and  you  have 
many  things,  I  own,  in  your  situation  to  apologize 
for  impatience  even  greater  than  you  have  displayed. 
But  you  should  not  turn  your  resentment  on  me, 
that  am  no  way  in  fault.  You  should  remember, 
that  I  was  your  earliest  and  only  friend,  and  took 
charge  of  you  when  every  other  person  forsook  you." 

"I  do  not  thank  you  for  it,"  said  Richard,  giving 
way  to  a  burst  of  uncontrollea  passion.  "  You  might 
have  done  better  for  me  had  you  pleased." 

"And  in  what  manner,  you  ungrateful  boy?"  said 
Gray,  who^e  composure  was  a  httle  rutVied. 

"You  might  have  flung  me  under  the  wheels  of 
their  carriages  as  they  drove  oflj  and  have  let  them 
trample  on  the  body  of  their  child,  as  they  have  done 
on  his  feelings." 

So  sayin:r,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him  with  great  violence,  leaving  his 
guardian  astonished  at  his  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  temper  and  manner. 

"What  the  deuce  can  have  posses.sed  him?  Ah, 
well.  High-spirited,  and  disappointed  in  some  fol- 
lies whieli  that  Tom  Hillary  has  put  into  his  head. 
But  hi«  is  a  case  for  anodynes,  and  shall  be  treated 
accordingly." 

While  the  Doctor  formed  this  good-natured  reso- 
hition,  young  Middleinas  rushed  to  Nurse  .Taniieson's 
apartment,  where  poorMenie,  to  whom  his  presence 
always  gave  holyday  feeling?,  hastened  to  exhibit, 
for  his  admiration,  a  new  doll,  of  which  she  haa 
made  the  acquisition.  No  one,  generally,  was  more 
interested  itiMenie's  aniusetiients  than  Ricnard  ;  bui 
at  pi;oscnt  Richard,  like  his  celebrated  namesake,  was 
not  i'  the  vein.  He  threw  off  the  little  damsel  so 
carelessly,  almost  so  rudely,  that  the  doll  fiew  out  of 
Menie's  hand,  fell  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  broke  its 
waxed  face.  The  rudeness  drew  from  Nourse  Jeinie- 
Bon  a  rebuke,  even  although  the  culprit  washerdarhng. 

"Hout  awa',  Richard— that  wasna  like  yoursell, 
to  guide  Miss  Menie  that  gate. — Haud  your  tongue, 
MissMenie,  a^ul  I'll  .soon  mend  the  baby's  face." 

But  jf  Men-e  cried,  she  did  not  cry  for  the  doll; 


and  while  the  tears  flowed  silently  down  her  cheeks, 
she  sat  looking  at  Dick  Middleiiias  with  a  childish 
face  of  fi  ar,  sorrow,  and  wonder.  Nurse  Jamieson 
was  soon  diverted  from  her  attention  to  Menie 
Gray's  distresses,  especially  as  she  did  not  weep 
aloud,  and  her  attention  became  fixed  on  the  altered 
countenance,  red  eyes,  and  swoln  features  of  her 
darling  foster-child.  She  instantly  commenced  an 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  his  distress,  after  the 
usual  inquisitorial  manner  of  matrons  of  her  class. 
"What  is  the  matter  wi'  my  bairn  ?"  and  "  Wha  has 
beenvexing  my  bairn?'' with  similar  questions,  at  last 
extorted  this  reidy  : 

"  I  am  not  your  bairn — I  am  no  one's  bairn — no 
one's  son.  I  am  an  outcast  from  my  family,  and  be- 
long to  no  one.    Dr.  Gray  has  told  me  so  lumself." 

"And  did  he  cast  up  to  my  bairn  that  he  was  a 
bastard  ? — troth  he  was  na  blate — my  certie,  your 
father  was  a  better  man  than  ever  stood  on  the 
Doctor's  shanks — a  handsome  ,  grand  gentleman, 
with  an  ee  like  a  gled's,  and  a  step  lilie  a  Highland 
piper." 

Nurse  Jamieson  had  got  on  a  favourite  topic,  and 
would  have  expatiated  long  enough,  for  she  was  a 
r''ofessed  admirer  of  masculine  beauty,  but  there 
was  something  which  displeased  the  boy  in  her 
last  simile  ;  so  he  cut  the  conversation  short,  by 
asking  whether  she  knew  exactly  how  much  money 
his  grandfather  had  left  with  Dr.  Gray  for  his  main- 
tenance. "  She  could  not  say — didna  ken — an  awfu' 
sum  it  was  to  pass  out  of  ae  man's  hand— She  was 
sure  it  wasna  less  tlian  ae  hundred  pounds,  and  it 
might  wcel  be  twa."  In  short  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter;  "but  she  was  sure  Dr.  Gray 
would  count  to  him  to  the  last  farthing  ;  for  every- 
body kend  that  he  was  a  just  man  where  siller  was 
concerned.  However,  if  her  bairn  wanted  to  ken 
niair  about  it,  to  be  sure  the  Town-clerk  could  tell 
him  all  about  it." 

Richard  Middlemas  arose  and  left  the  apartment, 
without  saying  more.  He  went  immediately  to  visit 
the  old  Town-clerk,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself 
acceptable,  as,  indeed,  he  had  done  to  most  of  the 
dignitaries  about  the  burgh.  He  introduced  the  con- 
versation by  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  to 
him  for  choosing  a  profession,  and  after  speaking  of 
the  mysterious  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the 
doubtful  prospects  which  lay  before  him,  he  easily 
led  the  Town-clerk  into  conversation  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  funds,  and  heard  the  exact  state  Of  the 
money  in  his  guardian's  hands,  which  corresponded 
with  the  information  he  had  aheady  received.  He 
next  sounded  the  worthy  scribe  on  the  possibility 
of  his  going  into  the  army  ;  but  received  a  second 
confirmation  of  the  intelligence  Mr.  Gray  had  given 
him  ;  being  informed  that  no  part  of  the  nioney 
could  be  placed  at  his  disposal  till  he  was  of  age ;  and 
then  not  without  the  esfiecial  consent  of  both  his 
guardians,  and  particularly  that  of  hi.s  master.  He 
therefore  took  leave  of  the  Town-clerk,  who,  much 
approving  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  his  prudent  selection  of  an  adviser  at  this  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  life,  intimated  to  him,  that  should 
he  choose  the  law,  he  would  himself  receive  him 
into  his  office,  upon  a  very  moderate  apprentice-fee, 
and  would  part  with  Tom  Hillary  to  make  room  for 
him,  as  the  lad  was  "  rather  pragmatical,  and 
plagued  him  with  speaking  about  his  English  practice, 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  on  this  side  of  the 
Border — the  Lord  he  thanked  !" 

Middlemas  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
promised  to  consider  his  kind  oder,  i'n  case  he 
should  determine  upon  following  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

From  Tom  Hillary's  master  Richard  went  to  Tom 
Hillary  himself,  who  chanced  then  to  be  in  theolTiep. 
He  was  a  lad  about  twenty,  as  smart  as  small,  but 
distinguished  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  dressed 
his  hair,  and  the  splendour  of  a  laced  hat  and  em- 
broirlered  waistcoat,  with  which  he  graced  the  church 
of  Middlemas  on  Sundays.  Tom  Hillary  had  been 
bred  an  attorney's  clerk  in  New-casile-upon-']"yne, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  found  it  more  con- 
venient of  late  years  to  reside  ijj  Scotland  and  vjuh 
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recommended  to  the  Town-clerk  of  IMiddlemas,  by 
the  accuracy  and  beauty  with  which  he  transcribed 
the  records  of  the  burgh.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  reports  concerning  the  singular  circumstances  of 
Richard  Jliddlemas's  birth,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  actually  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  induced  Hillary,  though  so  much  his  senior, 
to  admit  the  lad  to  his  company,  and  enrich  his 
youthful  mind  with  some  branches  of  information, 
which,  in  that  retired  corner,  his  pupil  might  other- 
^s^se  have  been  some  time  in  attaining.  Amongst 
these  were  certain  gamer,  at  cards  and  oice,  in  which 
the  pupil  paid,  as  was  reasonable,  the  price  of  initia- 
tion by  his  losses  to  his  instructer.  After  a  long 
walk  with  this  youngster,  whose  advice,  like  the 
unwise  son  of  the  wisest  of  men.  he  probably  valued 
more  than  that  of  his  more  aged  counsellors,  Rich- 
ard Middlemas  returned  to  his  lod-gings  in  Steven- 
law's  Land,  and  went  to  bed  sad  and  supperless. 

The  next  morning  Richard  arose  with  t'le  sun,  and 
his  night's  rest  appeared  to  have  had  its  frequent 
effect,  in  cooling  the  passions  and  correcting  the 
understanding.  Little  ?.Ienie  was  the  first  person 
to  whom  he  maae  the  amende  honourable  ;  and  a 
much  smaller  propitiation  than  the  new  doll  with 
which  he  presented  her  would  have  been  accepted  as 
an  atoneuTent  for  a  much  greater  offence.  jMenie  was 
one  of  those  pure  spirits,  to  whom  a  state  of  unkind- 
ness,  if  the  estranged  person  has  been  a  friend,  is  a 
state  of  pain,  and  the  sLghtest  advance  of  her  friend 
and  protector  was  sufficient  to  regain  all  her  childish 
confidence  and  affection. 

The  lather  did  not  prove  more  inexorable  than 
Menie  had  done.  Mr.  Gray,  indeed,  thought  he  had 
good  reason  to  look  cold  upon  Ric^iard  at  their  next 
meeting,  bein-gnot  a  little  hurt  at  the  ungrateful  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  on  the  preceding evenm". 
J3ut  Middlemas  disarmed  him  at  once,  by  frankly 
pleading  that  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  supisosed  rank  and  importance  of  his 
parents,  into  an  idle  conviction  that  he  was  one  dav 
to  share  them.  The  letter  of  his  grandfather,  which 
condemned  him  to  banishment  and  obscurity  for  life, 
was,  he  acknowledged,  a  very  severe  blow ;  and  it 
was  with  deep  sorrow  that  he  reflected,  that  the  irri- 
tation of  his  disappointment  had  led  him  to  express 
himself  in  a  manner  far  short  of  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  one  who  owed  Mr.  Gray  the  duty  tmd 
affection  of  a  son,  and  ought  to  refer  to  his  decision 
every  action  of  his  life.  Gideon,  propitiated  by  an 
admission  so  candid,  and  made  with  so  much  humil- 
ity, readiiy  dismissed  his  resentment,  and  kindly 
inquired  of  Richard,  whether  he  had  bestovyed  any 
reflection  upon  the  choice  of  profession  which  had 
been  subjected  to  him  ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to 
allow  him  all  reasonable  time  to  make  up  his  mind.  . 

On  this  subject;  Richard  IMiddlemas  answ(  red  with, 
the  same  promptitude  and  candour.—"  He  had,"  he 
said,  "in  order  to  forming  his  opinion  more  safely, 
consulted  with  his  friend,  the  Town-clerk."  The 
Doctor  nodded  approbation.  "Mr.  Lawford  had, 
indeed,  been  most  friendly,  and  had  even  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  own  office.  But  if  his  father  and 
benefactor  would  permit  him  to  studv,  under  his  in- 
structions, the  noble  art  in  ^\hich  he  himself  enjoyed 
such  a  deserved  reputation,  the  mere  hope  that  he 
might  by-and-by  be  of  some  use  to  Mr.  Gray  in  his 
business,  would  greatly  overbalance  ever>' other  con- 
sideration. Such  a  course  of  education,  and  such  a 
use  of  professional  knowledge  when  he  had  acquired 
it,  would  be  a  greater  spur  to  his  industrv.  than  the 
j.rospect  even  of  becoming  Town-clerk  of  Middlemas 
in  his  proper  person."  >■    -. 

As  the  young  man  expressed  it  to  be  his  firm  and 
imalterable  choice  to  study  medicine  under  his  guar- 
dian, and  to  remain  a  member  of  his  family.  Dr.  Gray 
informed  Mr.  i\ron9ada  of  the  lad's  determination  ; 
who,  to  testify  his  approbation,  remitted  to  the  Doc- 
tor tne  sum  of  100/.  as  apprentice  fee,  a  sum  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  Gray's  modesty  had  hinted 
at  as  necessary. 

Shortly  after,  when  Dr.  Gray  and  the  Town-clerk 
met  at  the  small  club  of  the  burgh,  their  joint  theme 
H-as  the  sense  and  sicadircES  of  Richard  Middlemas. 


"Indeed,"  said  the  Town-clerk,  "he  is  such  / 
friendly  and  disinterested  boy,  that  I  could  not  ge, 
him  to  accept  a  place  in  my  office,  for  fear  he  shoiik 
be  thought  to  be  pushing  himself  forward  at  the  ex 
pense  of  Tom  Hillary." 

"And,  indeed,  Clerk,"  said  Gray,  "I  have  some- 
times been  afraid  that  he  kept  too  much  company 
with  that  Tarn  Hillary  of  yours;  but  twenty  Tarn 
Hillarys  would  not  corrupt  Dick  Middlemas." 


CHAPTER  in. 

Dick  was  come  lo  high  renown 

Since  liccommencei]  pliysician ; 
Tom  was  licldby  all  the  town 

Tiie  better  politician.— Toot  and  Dick. 

At  the  same  period  when  Dr.  Gray  took  under  his 
charge  his  youthful  lodger  Richard  Middleii.as.  he 
received  proposals  from  the  friends  of  one  Aaam 
Hartley,  to  receive  him  also  as  an  apprentice.  The 
lad  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  on  the  Eng- 
lisn  side  of  the  Border,  who,  educating  his  eldest  soa 
to  his  own  occupation,  desired  to  make  his  second  a 
medical  man,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  friend- . 
ship  of  a  great  man,  his  landlord,  who  had  offered  to 
assist  his  views  in  life,  and  represented  a  doctor  or 
surgeon  as  the  sort  of  person  to  whose  advantaae  his 
interest  could  be  most  readily  applied.  Middfemas 
and  Hartley  were  therefore  associated  in  their  studies. 
In  winter  they  were  boarded  in  Edinburgh,  for  at- 
tending the  medical  classes  which  were  necessary  for 
taking  their  degree.  Three  or  four  years  thus  passed 
on,  and,  from  being  mere  boys,  the  two  medical  as- 
pirants shot  up  into  young  men,  who,  being  both  very 
good-looking,  well  dressed,  well  bred,  and  having 
money  in  their  pockets,  became  personages  of  some 
importance  in  the  little  town  of  IMiddlemas,  where 
there  was  scarce  any  thing  that  could  be  termed  an 
aristocracy,  and  in  which  beaux  were  scarce  and 
belles  were  plenty. 

Each  of  the  two  had  his  especial  partisans;  for 
though  the  j'oung  men  themselves  lived  in  tolerable 
harmony  together,  yet,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  noor.e 
could  approve  of  one  of  them,  without  at  the  same 
time  comparing  him  with,  and  asserting  his  supe- 
riority over  his  companion. 

Both  were  gay,  fond  of  dancing,  and  sedulous  at- 
toiidants  on  tne  prac/eezivgs,  as  he  called  them,  of 
IMr.  M'Fittoch,  a  dancing-master,  who,  itinerant  dur- 
ing the  summer,  became  stationary  in  the  winter 
season,  and  afforded  the  youth  of  Middlemas  the  be- 
nefit of  his  instructions  at  the  rate  of  twenty  lessons 
for  five  sb.illings  sterling.  On  these  occasions,  each 
of  Dr.  Gray's  pupils  had  his  appropriate  praise. 
Hartley  danced  with  most  spirit — Middlemas  with  a 
better  grace._  Mr.  IM'Fittoch  would  have  turned  out 
Richard  against  the  country-side  in  the  minuet,  and 
wagered  the  thing  dearest  to  him  in  the  w  )r!d,  (and 
that  was  his  kit,)  upon  his  assured  superiority;  but 
he  admitted  Hartley  was  superior  to  him  in' horn- 
pipes, jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 

In  dress.  Hartley  was  most  expensive,  perhaps  be- 
cause his  father  afforded  him  better  means  of  being 
so ;  but  his  clothes  were  neither  so  tasteful  when 
new,  nor  so  well  preserved  when  they  began  to  grow 
old,  as  those  of  Richard  Middlemas.  Adam  Hartley 
was  sometimes  fine,  at  other  limes  rather  slovenly, 
and  on  the  former  occasions  looked  rather  too  con- 
scious of  his  splendour.  His  chum  was  at  all  times 
regularly  neat  and  well  dressed ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  "had  an  air  cf  good-breeding,  which  made  him 
appear  always  at  ease;  so  that  his  dress,  whatever  it 
was,  seemei 
at  the  time. 


ays  at  e 
d  to  be 


just  what  he  ought  to  have  worn 


In  their  persons  there  was  a  still  more  strongly 
marked  distinction.  Adam  Hartley  was  full  niidola 
size,  stout,  and  well  limbed ;  and  an  open  English 
countenance,  of  the  genuine  Saxon  mould,  showed 
itself  among  chestnut  locks,  until  the  hair-dresser  de- 
stroyed them.  He  loved  tiie  rough  exercises  oi 
wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  and  quarterstafi;  and  fre- 
quented, when  he  could  obtain  leisure,  the  bull-bait- 
ings and  foot-ball  matches,  by  which  the  burgh  was 
sometimes  enlivened. 

Richard,  on  the  contrary,  was  dark,  like  his  fatho 
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nnd  mothar,  ivith  niftli  featiiirs,  beautifully  formed, 
but  exhibiting  something  of  a  fo,  eign  tnaracter  ;  ana 
his  person  was  tall  and  slim,  though  muscular  and 
active.  His  address  and  manners  must  have  been 
natural  to  him,  for  they  were,  in  elegance  and  ease, 
far  beyond  any  example  which  he  could  have  found 
JTi  his  native  burgh.  He  learned  the  use  o*'  the  small 
sword  while  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  lessons  from  a 
performer  at  the  theatre,  with  the  purpose  of  refining 
•lis  mode  of  speaking.  He  became  also  an  amateur 
of  the  drama,  regularly  attending  the  playhouse,  and 
assuming  the  tone  of  a  critic  in  that  and  other  lighter 
departments  of  literature.  To  fill  up  the  contrast,  so 
far  as  taste  was  concerned,  Richard  was  a  dexterous 
and  successful  angler — Adam,  a  bold  and  unerring 
Bhot.  Their  efforts  to  surpass  each  other  in  supplying 
Dr.  Grav's  table,  rendered  his  housekeeping  much 
preferable  to  what  it  had  been  on  former  occasions  ; 
and,  besides,  small  presents  of  fish  and  game  are 
always  agreeable  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try town,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  young  sportsmen. 

While  the  burg  was  divided,  for  lack  of  better  sub- 
ject of  disputation,  concerning  the  comparative  merits 
of  Dr.  Gray's  two  apprentices,  he  himself  was  some- 
limes  chosen  the  referee.  But  in  this,  as  on  other 
matters,  the  Doctor  was  cautious.  He  said  the  lads 
were  both  good  lads,  and  would  be  useful  men  in  the 
profession,  if  their  heads  were  not  carried  with  the 
notice  which  the  foolish  people  of  the  burgh  took  of 
them,  and  the  parlies  of  pleasure  that  were  so  often 
taking  them  away  from  their  business.  No  doubt  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  feel  more  confidence  in  Hart- 
ley, v.'ho  came  of  ken'd  folk,  and  was  very  near  as 
good  as  a  born  Scotsman.  But  if  he  did  feel  such  a 
partiahty,  he  blamed  himself  for  it,  since  the  stranger 
child,  so  oddly  cast  upon  his  hanrls,  had  pecuhar 
good  right  to  such  patronage  and  affection  as  he  had 
to  bestow;  and  truly  the  young  man  himself  seemed 
so  ffrateful,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hint  the 
slightest  wish,  that  Dick  Middk-nias  did  not  hasten 
to  execute. 

There  vi'ere persons  in  the  burgh  of  Middlemas  who 
were  indiscreet  enough  to  suppose  that  Miss  Menie 
must  be  a  better  judge  than  any  other  person  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  accoiniilished  personages, 
respecting  which  the  public  opinion  was  generally 
divided.  No  one  even  of  her  greatest  intimates  ven- 
tured to  put  the  question  to  her  in  precise  terms ;  but 
her  conduct  was  narrowly  observed,  and  the  critics 
remarked,  that  to  Adam  Hartley  her  attentions  were 
given  more  freely  and  frankly.  She  laughed  with 
him,  cliatted  with  him,  and  danced  with  him;  while 
to  Dick  Middlemas  her  conduct  was  more  shy  and 
distant.  The  premises  seemed  certain,  but  the  pub- 
lic were  divided  in  the  conclusions  which  were  to  be 
drawn  from  them. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  young  men  to  be  the 
J  '  fciibject  of  such  discussions  without  being  sensible 
i-  that  they  existed  ;  and  thus  contrasted  together  by 
the  little  society  in  which  they  rnoved,  they  must 
have  been  made  of  better  than  ordinary  clay,  if  they 
hr>.d  not  themselves  entered  by  degrees  into  the  spirit 
of  the  controversy,  and  considered  themselves  as 
rivals  for  public  applause. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Menie  Gray  was  by 
this  time  shot  ud  into  one  of  the  prelti(\<t  young 
women,  not  of  Middlemas  only,  but  of  the  whole 
countv,  in  which  the  little  burgli  is  situated.  This, 
inde.'d,  had  been  settled  bv  evidence,  which  could 
not  be  esteemed  short  of  decisive.  At  the  time  of 
the  races,  there  were  usually  assembled  in  the  hurgh 
some  company  of  the  higher  classes  from  the  country 
around,  and  many  of  the  sober  burghers  mended 
their  incomes,  by  letting  their  apartments,  or  taking 
in  lodgers  of  quality  for  the  busv  week.  All  the  rural 
thanes  and  thanesses  attended  on  these  occasions ; 
and  such  was  the  number  of  cocked  hats  and  silken 
trains,  that  the  little  town  seemed  for  a  time  totally 
to  have  changed  its  inhabitants.  On  this  occasion, 
persons  of  a  certain  quality  only  were  permitted  to 
attend  upon  the  nightly  balls  which  were  given  in 
the  old  Townhouse,  and  the  line  of  distinction  ex- 
cluded Mr.  Gray's  family. 


The  aristocracy,  however,  used  their  privileges 
with  some  feelings  of  deference  to  the  native  beaux 
and  belles  of  the^hurgh,  who  were  thus  doomed  to 
hear  the  fiddles  nightly,  without  being  permitted  to 
dance  to  them.  One  evening  in  the  race- week, 
termed  the  Hunters'  Bail,  was  dedicated  to  general 
amusement,  and  liberated  from  the  usual  restrictions 
of  etiquette.  On  this  occasion  all  the  respectable 
families  in  the  town  were  invited  to  share  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  evening,  and  to  wonder  at  the  finery, 
and  be  grateful  for  the  condescension,  of  their  betters. 
This  was. especially  the  case  with  the  females,  for  the 
number  of  invitations  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  town 
was  much  more  limited.  Now,  at  this  general  mus- 
ter, the  beauty  of  Miss  Gray's  face  and  person  had 
placed  her,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges, 
decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  the  belles  present,  saving 
those  with  whom,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
place,  it  would  hardly  have  been  decent  to  compare 
her. 

The  Laird  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  house 
of  Louponheight  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  her 
hand  during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  ;  and  his 
moth,ft\  renowned  for  her  stern  assertion  of  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  placed  the  little  plebeian  be- 
side her  at  supper,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that  the 
surgeon's  daughter  behaved  very  prettily  indeed,  and 
seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  where  and  what  she 
was.  As  for  the  young  Laird  himself,  he  capered  so 
high,  and  laughed  so  uproariously,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
rumour,  that  he  was  minded  to  "  shoot  madly  from  hia 
sphere."  and  to  convert  the  village  Doctor's  daughtei 
into  a  lady  of  his  own  ancient  name. 

During  this  memorable  evening,  Middlemas,  and 
Hartley,  who  had  found  room  in  the  music  gallery, 
witnessed  the  scene,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
very  different  feelings.  Hartley  was  evidently  an- 
noyed by  the  excess  of  attention  which  the  gallant 
Laird  of  Louponheight,  stimulated  bv  the  influence 
of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  partner  who  danced  remarkably  well,  paid  to 
Miss  Menie  Gray.  He  saw  from  his  lofty  stand  all 
the  dumb  show  of  gallantry,  with  the  comfortable 
feelings  of  a  famishing  creature  looking  upon  a 
feast  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  share,  and  re- 
garded every  extraordinary  frisk  of  the  iovial  Laird, 
as  the  same  might  have  been  looked  upon  by  a 
gouty  person,  who  apprehended  that  the  dignitary 
was  about  to  descend  on  his  toes.  At  length,  unable 
to  restrain  his  emotion,  he  left  the  gallery  aiid  re- 
turned no  more. 

Par  different  was  the  demeanour  of  Middlemas. 

He  seemed  gratified  and  elevated  by  the  attention 
which  was  generally  paid  to  Miss  Gray,  and  by  the 
admiration  she  excited.  On  the  valiant  Laird  of 
Louponheight  he  looked  with  indescribable  contempt, 
and  amused  himself  with  pointing  out  to  the  burgh 
dancing-master,  who  actea  pro  tempore  as  one  of 
the  band,  the  frolicsome  bounds  and  pirouettes,  in 
which  that  worthy  displayed  a  great  deal  more  of 
vigour  than  of  grace. 

"But  ye  shouldna  laugh  sae  loud,  Master  Dick," 
said  the  master  of  capers;  "he  hasna  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  real  gracefu'  teacher,  as  ye  have  had ; 
and  troth,  if  he  listed  to  tak  some  lessons,  I  think  [ 
could  make  some  hand  of  his  feet,  for  he  is  a  souplo 
chield,  and  has  a  gallant  instep  of  his  ain ;  and  sic  a 
laced  hat  hasna  been  seen  on  the  causeway  of  Mid- 
dlemas this  mony  a  day. — Ye  are  standing  laughing 
there,  Dick  Middlemas ;  I  vvould  have  you  be  sure 
he  does  not  cut  you  out  with  your  bonny  partner 
yonder." 

"  He  be !"  Middlemas  was  beginning  a  sen- 
tence which  could  not  have  concluded  with  strict 
attention  to  propriety,  when  the  master  of  the  band 
summoned  M'Fittoch  to  his  post,  by  the  following 
ireful  expostulation  : — "  What  are  ve  about,  sir  7 
Mind  your  bow-hand.  How  the  deil  d'ye  think 
three  fiddles  is  to  keep  down  a  bass,  if  yin  o'  them 
stands  girning  and  gabbling  as  ye're  doing?  Play 
up,  sir !" 

Dick  Middlemas,  thus  reduced  to  silence,  con- 
tinued, from  his  lofty  station,  like  one  of  the  gods  of 
the  Epicureans,  to  survey  what  passed  below,  with- 
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out  tlie  gayetics  whirh  he  witnessed  bein"  able  to 
cxfite  more  than  a  smile,  vvhieli  seemed,  nowever, 
rather  to  indicate  a  good-humoured  cor.tempt  lor 
wiiat  was  passing,  than  a  benevolent  sympathy  with 
the  pleasures  ot"  others. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Now  hold  thy  toniiue,  Billy  Bewick,  lie  said, 

Of  peaceful  talking  let  me  be  ; 
But  if  thou  art  a  man.  as  I  think  tlinu  art, 

Come  ower  the  dyke  and  liglit  witli  me. 

Border  MimtreUey. 

On  the  morning  after  this  gay  evenin-g,  the  two 
young  men  were  labouring  together  in  a  plot  of 
cround  behind  Stevenlaw's  Land,  which  the  Doctor 
Tiad  converted  into  a  garden,  where  he  raised,  with  a 
view  to  nliarmacy  as  well  as  botanv,  some  rare 
plants,  which  obtained  the  place  from  the  vulgar  the 
sounding  name  of  the  Physic  Garden.*  3Ir,  Gray's 
pupils  readily  complied  with  his  wishes,  that  they 
would  take  some  care  of  this  favourite  spot,  to  svhicii 
both  contributed  their  labours,  after  which  Hartley 
used  to  devote  him.«elf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  he  had  raised  into  this  respectability 
from  a  spot  not  excelling  a  common  kail-yard,  while 
Richard  I^Iiddlemas  did  his  utmost  to  decorate  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  a  sort  of  arbour,  usually  called 
Miss  Menie's  bower. 

At  present,  they  were  both  in  the  botanic  patch  of 
the  garden,  when  Dick  Middlemas  asked  Hartley 
why  he  had  left  the  ball  so  soon  the  evening  before? 

"I  should  rather  ask  you,"  said  Hartley,  "what 
pleasure  you  felt  in  staying  there? — I  tell  you,  Dick, 
it  is  a  shabby  low  place  this  Middlemas  of  ours.  In 
the  smallest  burgh  in  Ensrland,  every  decent  free- 
holder would  have  been  asked  if  the  3Iember  gave  a 
ball."^ 

"  What,  Hartley!"'  said  his  companion,  "  are  you, 
of  all  men,  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  mixing  with 
the  first  born  of  the  earth  ?  Mercy  on  us  !  How 
will  canny  Northumberland  (throwmg  a  true  north- 
ern accent  on  the  letter  R,)  acquit  hiinself  7  Methinks 
I  see  thee  in  thy  pea-green  suit,  dancing  a  jig  with  the 
Honourable  l^Iiss  Maddie  MacFudgeon,  while  chiefs 
and  thanes  around  laugh  as  they  would  do  at  a  hog 
in  armour !" 

''  You  don't,  or  perhaps  you  won't,  understand  me," 
said  Hartley.  "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  desire  to 
be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  these  fine  folks — I  care 
as  little  for  them  as  they  do  for  me.  But  as  they  do 
not  choose  to  ask  us  to  dance,  I  don't  see  what  busi- 
ness they  have  with  our  partners." 

"  Partners,  said  you  !"  answered  Middlemas  ;  "  I 
don't  think  Menie  is  very  often  yours." 

"  As  often  as  I  ask  her,"  answered  Hartley,  rather 
haughtily. 

"Ay?  Indeed? — T  did  not  think  that. — And  hang 
me,  if  I  think  so  yet,"  said  Middlemas,  with  the  same 
sarcastic  tone.  "  I  tell  thee,  Adam,  I  will  bet  you  a 
bowl  of  punch,  that  Miss  Gray  will  not  dance  with 
you  the  next  time  you  ask  her.  All  I  stipulate,  is  to 
know  the  day." 

"  I  will  lay  no  bets  abo"t  Miss  Gray,"  said  Hart- 
ley; "  her  father  is  mv  master,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
him— I  think  I  shoidd  act  verv  scurvily,  if  I  were  to 
make  her  the  subject  of  any  idle  debate  betwixt  you 
and  me." 

"  Very  right,"  replied  Midillemas  ;  "  you  should 
finish  one  quarrel  before  you  begin  another.  Pray, 
saddle  your  pony,  ride  up  to  the  gate  of  Loupon- 
height  Castle,  and  defy  the  Baron  to  mortal  combat, 
for  having  presumed  to  touch  the  fair  hand  of  Menie 
Gray." 

"  I  wish  y-ou  would  leave  IMiss  Gray's  name  out  of 
the  question,  and  take  your  defiances  to  your  fine 
folks  in  your  own  name,  and  see  what  they  will  say 
to  the  surgeon's  apprentice." 

"  Speak  for  yoursfelf,  if  yon  please,  IMr.  Adam  Hart- 
'ey.  I  was  not  born  a  clown,  like  some  folks,  and 
Bhould  care  little,  if  I  saw  it  fit,  to  talk  to  the  best  of 
them  at  the  ordinary,  and  inake  nivself  understood 
loo." 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  Hartley,  losinsr  patience; 

*  The  B^taiiie  Gardtn  is  bo  terrae-l  by  the  vulgar  of  Edinburgh. 


"  you  are  one  of  themselves,  vou  kxiow — Middlemas 
of  that  Ilk." 

"You  scotmdrel !"  said  Richard,  advancing  on  htm 
in  fury,  his  taunting  humour  entirely  changed  imo 
rase. 

Stand  back,"  said  Hartley,  "  or  you  will  come  by 
the  worst ;  if  you  will  break  rude  jests,  you  must  put 
up  with  rough  answers." 

"  I  will  have  satisfaction  for  this  insult,  by  Hea- 
ven !" 

"  Why,  so  you  shall,  if  you  insist  on  it,"  said  Hart- 
ley; "  but  better,  I  think,  to  say  no  more  about  the 
matter.  We  have  lioth  spoken  what  would  have 
been  better  left  unsaid.  I  was  in  the  v\  roiig  to  say 
what  I  said  to  you,  although  you  did  provoke  me. — 
And  now  I  have  given  you  as  much  satisfaction  as  a 
reasonable  man  can  ask." 

"  Sir,"  repeated  3Iiddlema3,  "the  satisfaction  which 
I  demand,  is  that  of  a  gentleman— the  Doctor  has  a 
pair  of  pistols." 

"  And  a  pair  of  mortars  also,  which  are  heartily  at 
your  service,  gentlemen,"  said  JMr.  Gray,  coming  for- 
ward from  beTiind  a  yew  hedge,  where  he  had  listened 
to  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  tliis  dispute.  "A  fine 
story  it  would  be  of  my  apprentices  shooting  each 
other  with  my  own  pistols  !  Let  me  see  cither  of  you 
fit  to  treat  a  gimshot  wound,  before  yon  think  of  in- 
flicting one.  Go,  you  are  both  very  foolish  boys,  and 
I  cannot  take  it  kind  of  either  of  you  to  bring  the 
name  of  mv  daughter  into  such  dispi^tts  as  these. 
Hark  ye,  lads,  ye  both  owe  nie,  I  think,  some  portion 
of  respect,  and  even  of  gratitude— it  will  be  a  poor 
return,  if,  instead  of  living  cjrietly  with  this  poor 
motherless  girl,  like  brothers  with  a  sister,  you  should 
oblige  me  to  increase  my  expense,  and  abridge  my 
comfort,  by  sending  my  child  trom  me,  f'jr  the  few 
months  that  you  are  to  remain  here.  Let  me  see 
you  shake  hands,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  this 
nonsense." 

While  their  master  spoke  in  this  manrier,  both  the 
young  men  stood  before  him  in  the  attitude  of  self 
convicted  criminals.  At  theconclusion  of  this  rebuke, 
Hartley  turned  frankly  round,  and  olitrred  his  hand 
to  his  companion,  who  accepted  it,  but  af'er  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  There  was  nothing  funhtr  passed 
on  the  subject,  but  the  lads  never  resuUitd  the  same 
sort  of  intimacy  which  had  existed  betwixt  them  in 
their  earlier  acquaintance.  On  the  contrary,  avoid- 
ing every  connexion,  not  absolutely  required  by  their 
situation,  and  abridging  as  much  as  possilde  even 
their  indispensable  intercourse  in  professional  mat- 
ters, they  seemed  as  much  estranged  from  each  other 
as  two  persons  residing  in  the  same  small  house  had 
the  means  of  being. 

As  for  Menie  Gray,  her  father  did  not  appear  to  en- 
tertain the  least  anxiety  upon  her  account,  although 
from  his  frequent  and  almost  daily  absence  from 
home,  she  was  exposed  to  constant  intei  course  with 
two  handsome  young  men,  both,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, ambitious  of  pleasing  her  more  than  most 
parents  would  have  deemed  entirely  prudent.  iVor 
was  Nurse  Janiieson, — her  meni^d  situation,  and  her 
excessive  partiality  for  her  foster-son,  considered, — 
altogether  such  a  matron  as  could  afford  her  protec- 
tion. Gideon,  however,  knew  that  his  daughter  pos- 
.sessed,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  upright  and  pure 
integrity  of  his  own  character,  and  that  never  father 
had  less  reason  to  apprehend^  that  a  daughter  should 
deceive  his  confidence ;  and,  justly  secure  of  her  prin- 
ciples, he  overlooked  the  danger  to  which  ne  exposed 
her  feelings  and  affections. 

The  intercoirrse  betwixt  Menie  and  the  voungmen 
seemed  now  of  a  guarded  kind  on  all  sides.  Their 
meeting  was  only  at  meals,  and  3Iiss  Gray  was  at 
pains,  perhaps  by  her  father's  recommendation,  to 
treat  them  with  the  same  degree  of  attention.  This, 
however,  was  no  easy  matter;  for  Hartley  becanie 
so  retiring,  cold,  and  formal,  that  it  was  impossibio 
forher  to  sustain  any  prolonged  intercourse  with  him ; 
whereas  Middlemas,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  suslainea 
his  part  as  formerly  upon  all  occasioiis  that  occurred, 
and  without  appearins:  to  press  his  intimacy  assidu^ 
oiisly,  seemed  nevertheless  to  retain  the  complets 
possession  of  it. 


Chap.  IV.] 


THE  SURGEON'S  DAUGHTER. 


(     The  time  drew  nigh  at  length  when  the  young 
men,  freed  from  the  engagemenis  of  iheir  indentures, 
must  lock  to  play  their  own  independent  part  in  the 
world.     Mr.  Gray  informed  Richard  Middlemas  that 
he  had  written  pressingly  u[)(m  the  subject  to  Mon- 
fada,  and  that  more  than  once,  but   liad  not  vet  re- 
ceived an  answer;  nor  did   he  presume  lo  ofler  his 
-  own  advice,   until   the   pleasure  of  his   grnndfather 
-siiould   be  known.     Richard   seemed  to  eniiiire  this 
,  suspense  with  more  patience  than  the  Doctor  thought 
■  belonged  naturally  to  his  charac.'er.     He  asked  no 
■questions — slated  no  conjectures — showed  no  anxiety, 
but  seemed  to  await  with  patience  the  turn  which 
events  should  take.  '"My  young  gentleman,"  thought 
Mr.  Gray,  "has  either  fixed  on  some  course  in  liis 
own  mind,  or  he  is  about  to  be  more  tTactable  than 
some  points  of  his  character  have  led  me  to  expect." 
Ill  fact,  Richard  had  made  an  experiment  on  this 
mriexil>ie  relative,  by  sending  Mr.  Moneada  a  letter 
full  of  duty,  and  afl'ection,  and  gratitude,  desiring  to 
be  permitted  to  correspond  with  him  in  person,  and 
, promising  to  be  guided  in  everv  particular  by  his  will. 
The  answer  to  this  appeal  was  his  own  letter  returned, 
with  a  note  from  the  bankers  whose  cover  had  been 
used,  saying,  that  any  future  attempt   to  iiitnUie  on 
:  ]\(r.  Monfada,  would  put  a  final  period  to  their  re- 
mittances. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation  in  Stevenlaw's 
:  Land,  Adam  Hartley  one  evening,  contrary  to  his 
•custom  for  several  months,  sought  a  private  inter- 
view vvith  his  fellow-apprentice.  He  found  him  in 
the  little  arbour,  and  could  not  omit  observing,  that 
Dick  Middlemas,  on  his  apiiearance,  shoved  into  his 
bosom  a  small  packet,  as  if  afraid  of  its  being  seen, 
and  snatching  up  a  hoe,  began  to  work  with  great 
devotion,  like  one  who  wished  to  have  it  thought  that 
his  whole  soul  was  in  his  occupation. 

"I  wished  to  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Middlemas," 
said  Hartley  ;  "  but  I  fear  I  interrupt  you." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  other,  layingdown  his 
hoe;  "I  was  only  scratching  up  the  weeds  which 
.the  late  showers  have  made  rush  up  so  numerously. 
I  am  at  your  service." 

Hartley  proceeded  to  the  arbour,  and  seated  him- 
self. Richard  imitated  his  example,  and  seemed  to 
v/ait  for  the  proposed  communication. 

"I  have  had  an  interesting  communication  with 
Mr.  Gray"— said  Hartley,  and  there  stopped,  like  one 
,  who  finds  himself  entering  upon  a  difRcult  task. 

"I  hope  the  explanation  has  been  satisfactory?" 
said  Middlemas. 

"  You  shall  judge. — Doctor  Gray  was  pleased  to 
say  something  to  me  very  civil  about  my  proficiency 
in  the  duties  of  our  profession;  and,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  asked  me,  whether,  as  he  was  now 
becoming  old,  I  had  any  particular  objection  to  con- 
tinue in  my  present  situation,  but  with  some  pecu- 
niary advantages,  for  two  years  longer;  at  the  end 
of  which  he  promised  to  me  that  I  should  enter  into 
partnership  with  him." 

"  Mr.  Gray  is  an  undoubted  judge,"  said  Middle- 
mas, "  what  person  will  best  suit  him  as  a  profes- 
•  sional  assistant.  The  business  may  be  worth  200/. 
-a-year,  and  an  active  assistant  might  go  nigh  to 
'double  it,  by  riding  Strath-Devan  and  theCarse.  No 
great  subject  for  division  after  all,  Mr.  Hartley." 

"  But,"  continued  Hartley,  "  that  is  not  all.  The 
Doctor  says — he  proposes — in  short,  if  I  can  render 
myself  agreeable,  m  the  course  of  these  two  years,  to 
Miss  Menie  Gray,  he  proposes,  that  when  they 
terminate,  I  should  become  his  son  as  well  as  his 
partner." 

As  he  spoke,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Richard's 
face,  which  was  for  a  moment  strongly  agiiated  ;  but 
instantly  recovering,  he  answered,  in  a  tone  where 
pique  and  offended  pride  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
guise themselves  under  an  aflectation  of  indifii^rence. 
Well,  Master  .A.dam,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  joy  of 
the  pntriarchal  arrangement.  You  have  served  five 
years  for  a  professional  diploma— a  sort  of  Leah,  that 
.privilege  of  killing  and  curing.  Now  you  begin  a  new 
course  of  servitude  for  a  lovely  Rachael.  Undoubtedly 
' — perhaps  it  is  rude  in  me  to  ask — but  undoubtedly 
vou  have  acce-ited  so  flattering  an  arrangement  f 
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a  condition 


I      "  You  cannot  but  recollect  there  was 
annexed,"  said  Hartley,  gravely. 

"  That  of  rendering  yourself  acceptable  to  a  girl  you 
have  known  for  so  many  years?"  said  Middlemas, 
with  a  half-suppressed  sneer.  "  No  great  difficul,ty 
in  that,  I  should  think,  for  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Hartley,  with  Doctor  Gray's  favour  to  back  him.  No, 
no— there  could  be  no  great  obstacle  there." 

"Both  you  and  I  know  the  contrary,  Mr.  Middle* 
mas,"  said  Hartley,  verv  seriously. 

"  I  know  ?— How  should  I  know  any  thing  rnore 
than  yourself  about  the  state  of  Miss  Gray's  inclina- 
tions?" said  Middlemas.  "I  am  sure  we  have  had 
equal  access  to  know  them." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  some  know  better  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities.  Mr.  Middlemas,  I  have 
long  suspected  that  you  have  had  the  inestiniable 
advantage  of  possessing  Miss  Gray's  afiections, 
and" 

"I?"— intemipted  Middlemas;  "you  are  jesting, 
or  you  are  jealous.  You  do  yourself  less,  and  me 
more,  than  justice  ;  but  the  compliment  is  so  great, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  mistake." 

"That  you  may  know,"  answered  Hartlej'',  "  I  do 
not  speak  either  by  guess,  or  from  what  you  call 
jealousy,  I  tell  you  fraiiklv,  that  Menie  Gray  herself 
told  me  the  state  of  her  affections.  I  naturally  com- 
municated to  her  the  discourse  I  had  with  her  father. 
I  told  her  I  was  but  too  well  convinced  that  at  the 
present  moment  1  did  not  possess  that  interest  in  her 
heart,  which  alone  might  entitle  me  to  request  her 
acquiescence  in  the  views  which  her  father's  good- 
ness held  out  to  me;  but  I  entreated  her  not  at  once 
to  decide  against  me,  but  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
make  way  in  her  affections,  if  possible,  trusting  that 
time,  and  the  services  which  1  should  render  to  her 
father,  might  have  an  ultimate  effeci  in  my  favour." 

"A  most  natural  and  modest  request.  But  what 
did  the  young  lady  say  in  reply?" 

"  She  IS  a  noble-hearted  girl,  Richard  Middlemas  ; 
and  for  her  frankness  alone,  even  without  her  beauty 
and  her  good  sense,  deserves  an  emperor.  I  cannot 
express  the  graceful  modesty  with  which  she  told 
me,  that  she  knew  too  well  the  kindliness,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  call  it,  of  my  heart,  to  expose  me  to 
the  protracted  pain  of  an  unrequited  passion.  She 
candidly  informed  me  that  she  had  been  long 
engaged  to  you  in  secret — that  you  had  exchanged 
portraits ;— and  though  without  her  father's  consent 
she  would  never  become  yours,  yet  she  felt  it  impos- 
sible that  she  should  ever  so  far  change  her  senii- 
ments  as  to  affjrd  the  most  distant  prospect  of  suc- 
cess to  another." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Middlemas,  "she  has  been 
extremely  candid  indeed,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  her!" 

"And  upon  my  honest  word,  Mr.  Middlemas," 
returned  Hartley,  "You  do  Miss  Gray  the  greatest 
injusrice — nay,  you  are  ungrateful  to  her,  if  you  are 
displeased  at  her  making  this  declaration.  She  loves 
you  as  a  woman  loves  the  first  object  of  her  affection 
— she  loves  you  better" —  He  stopped,  and  Middle- 
mas completed  the  sentence. 

"  Better  than  I  deserve,  perhaps?— Faith,  it  may 
well  be  so,  and  1  love  her  dearly  in  return.  But  after 
all,  you  know,  the  secret  was  mine  as  well  as  hers, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  that  she  had  consulted 
me  before  making  it  public." 

"Mr.  Middlemas,'  said  Hartley  earnestly,  "if  the 
least  of  this  feeling,  on  your  part,  a'-ises  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  your  secret  is  less  safe  because  it  is 
in  my  keeping,  1  can  assure  you  that  such  is  my 
grateful  senseof  Miss  Gray's  "oodness,  in  communi- 
cating, to  save  me  pain,  an  afiair  of  such  delicacy  id 
herself  and  you,  that  wild  horses  should  tear  me  limb 
from  limb  before  they  forced  a  word  of  it  from  my 
lips." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  dear  friend/'  said  Middlemas,  witr. 
a  frankness  of  manner  indicating  a  cordiality  that 
had  not  existed  between  them  for  some  time,  "you 
must  allow  me  to  be  a  little  jealous  in  my  turn. 
Your  true  lover  cannot  have  a  title  to  the  name, 
unless  he  be  sometimes  unreasonable;  and  some 
how.  it  seems  odd  she  should  have  chosen  for  a  con 
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fCH_^.  IV 


fiJant  one  vvhom  I  have  often  thought  a  formidable 
rival ;  and  yet  I  am  so  far  from  being  displeased,  that 
I  do  not  know  that  the  dear  sensible  girl  could  after 
all  have  made  a  better  choice.  It  is  time  that  the 
foolish  coldness  between  us  should  be  ended,  as  vou 
must  be  sensible  tliai  its  real  cause  lay  in  our  rivalry. 
I  have  nmch  need  of  good  advice,  and  who  can  give 
it  to  me  belter  than  the  old  companion,  whose  sound- 
ness of  judgrnent  I  have  always  envied,  even  wiien 
soine  injudicious  iriends  have  given  me  credit  for 
quicker  paits  ? 

Hartley  accepted  Richard's  proffered  hand,  but 
■vviihout  any  of  the  bouyaiicy  of  spirit  with  which  it 
\\  as  oflered. 

"  I  do  not  intend,"  he  said,  "  to  remain  many  days 
in  this  place,  perhaps  not  very  many  hours.  But  if,  in 
tlie  mean  while,  I  can  benefit  you,  by  advice  or  other- 
wise, you  may  fully  command  me.  It  is  tlie  only 
mode  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  Menie  Gray." 

"  Love  my  mistress,  love  me  ;  a  happy  pe.ndaiit  to 
the  old  proverb.  Love  me,  love  my  dog.  Well,  then, 
for  Menie  Gray's  sake,  if  not  for  Dick  Middlemas's, 
(plague  on  that  vulgar  tell-tale  name,)  will  you,  that 
are  a  stander-by,  tell  us  who  are  the  unlucky  players, 
wlint  you  think  of  this  game  of  ours  7" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  when  the  field 
lies  so  fair  before  you?  I  ain  sure  that  Dr.  Gray 
Would  retain  you  as  his  assistant  upon  the  same 
terms  which  he  proposed  to  mc.  You  are  the  better 
niatch,  in  all  worldly  respects,  for  his  daughter,  hav- 
ing some  capital  to  begin  the  world  with.' 

'All  true -but  mcthiuks  iMr.  Gray  has  showed  no 
great  predilection  for  me  in  this  matter." 

"If  he  has  done  injustice  to  your  indisputable 
nerit,"  said  Hartley  dryly,  "  the  preference  of  his 
daughter  has  more  than  atoned  for  it." 

"Unquestionably;  and  dearly,  therefore,  do  I  love 
her :  otherwise,  Adam,  I  am  not  a  person  to  grasp 
at  the  leavings  of  other  people." 

"Richard,"  replied  Hartley,  "that  pride  of  yours, 
jf  you  do  not  check  it,  will  render  you  both  ungrate- 
ful and  miserable.  jMr.  Gray's  ideas  are  most 
friendly.  He  told  me  plainly,  that  his  choice  of  me 
as  an  assistant,  and  as  a  member  of  his  family,  had 
keen  a  long  time  balanced  by  his  early  affection  for 
vou,  until  he  thought  he  had  remarked  in  you  a  deci- 
sive discontent  with  such  limited  prospects  as  his  offer 
contained,  and  a  desire  to  go  abroad  into  the  world, 
and  push,  as  it  is  called,  your  fortune.  He  said,  that 
although  it  was  very  probable  that  you  might  love 
his  daughter  well  enough  to  relinquish  these  ainbi- 
tious  ideas  for  her  sake,  yet  the  demons  of  Ambition 
and  Avarice  would  return  after  the  exorciser  Love 
had  exhausted  the  force  of  his  spells,  and  then  he 
thought  he  would  have  just  reason  to  be  an.xious  for 
his  daughter's  happiness." 

■'  By  my  faith,  the  worthy  senior  speaks  scholarly 
and  wisely,"  answered  Richard — "I  did  not  think  he 
had  been  so  clear-sighted.  To  say  the  truth,  but  for 
the  beautiful  Menie  Gray,  I  should  feel  like  a  mill 
horse,  walking  my  daily  round  in  this  dull  country, 
while  other  gay  rovers  are  trying  how  the  world  will 
receive  them.  For  instance,  where  do  you  yourself 
go '?" 

"A  cousin  of  my  mother's  commands  a  ship  in  the 
Cv)mpany's  service.  I  intend  to  go  with  him  as  sur- 
f;e9n's  mate.  If  I  like  the  sea  service,  ]  will  continue 
m  it ;  if  not,  I  will  enter  some  other  hue."  This  Hart- 
ley .said  with  a  sigh. 

"To  India  I"  answered  Richard;  "happy  dog — to 
India!  You  may  well  bear  with  equaninnty  all  dis- 
uppointments  sustained  on  this  side  of  the  glolie.  Oh, 
Delhi !  oh,  Golconda!  have  your  names  no  power  to 
conjure  down  idle  recollections  ? — India,  where  gold  is 
vvon  by  steel :  where  a  brave  man  cannot  pitch  nis  de- 
»in:  'jf  fame  and  wealth  so  high,  but  that  he  may  re- 
dl:;'.f:  it,  if  he  Lave  fortune  to  hi^fritiid  7  Is  it  possible 
thiit  trie  hold  adventurer  can  fix  his  thoughts  on  you, 
nriti  still  be  deiected  at  the  thoughts  that  a  bonny 
l)lue-':yed  lass  looked  favourably  on  a  less  lucky  fel- 
\ow  ;han  himself  7     Can  thit;  be  7" 

"  Less  lucky  7"  said  Hartley.  "Can  you,  the  ac- 
cciitcd  lover  of  Jlenie  Gray,  speak  in  that  tone  oven 
liioij;;h  ::  be  in  jes'. "" 


"  Nay,  Adam,"  said  Richard,  "  don't  be  angry  wiih 
me,  because,  being  thus  far  successful,  I  rate  my  good 
fortune  not  quite  so  rapturously  as  perhaps  you  do, 
who  have  missed  the  luck  of  it.  Your  philosophy 
should  tell  you,  that  the  object  which  we  attain,  or 
are  sure  of  attainmg,  loses,  perhaps,  even  by  that  very 
certainty,  a  little  of  the  extravagant  and  ideal  value, 
wbich  attached  to  it  while  the  object  of  feverish  hopes 
ana  aguish  fears.  But,  for  all  that,  I  cannot  live  with- 
out rnv  sweet  Menie.  I  would  wed  her  to-morrow, 
with  all  iny  soul,  without  thinking  a  minute  on  the 
clog  which  so  early  a  marriage  would  fasten  on  our 
heels.  But  to  spend  two  additional  years  in  this  infer- 
nal wilderness,  cruising  after  crowns  and  half-crow  ns, 
when  worse  men  are  making  lacs  and  crores  of  ru- 
pees— It  is  fpsad  falling  olli  Adam.  Counsel  me,  my 
friend, — can  you  not  suggest  some  mode  of  getting 
off  from  these  two  years  of  destined  dulness  7" 

"Not  I,"  replied  Hartley,  scarce  repressing  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  "and  if  I  could  induce  Dr.  Gray  to  dispense 
with  so  reasonable  a  condition,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  do  so.  You  are  but  twenty-one,  and  if  such  a 
period  of  probation  was,  in  the  Doctor's  prudence, 
judgednecessary  for  me,  who  am  full  two  years  older, 
1  have  no  idea  that  he  \yill  dispense  with  it  in  yours." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Middlenias  ;  "  but  do  you 
not  think  that  these  two,  or  call  them  three,  years  of 
probaiicjii,  had  better  be  spent  in  India,  where  much 
may  be  done  in  a  little  while,  than  here,  where  nothing 
can  be  done  save  just  enough  to  get  salt  to  our  broth, 
or  broth  to  our  salt  7  Metbinks  I  have  a  natural  turn 
ibr  India,  and  so  I  ought.  My  father  was  a  soldier, 
by  the  conjecture  of  all  who  saw  him,  and  gave  me  a 
love  of  the  sword,  and  an  arm  to  use  one.  My  mo- 
ther's father  was  a  rich  trafficker,  who  loved  wealth, 
I  warrant  me,  and  kiieyv  how  to  get  it.  This  petty 
two  hundred  a-year,  with  its  iniserable  and  preca- 
rious possibilities,  to  be  shared  with  the  old  gentleman, 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  one  like  me,  who  have  the  world 
for  the  winning,  and  a  sword  to  cut  my  way  through 
it,  like  something  little  better  than  a  decent  kind  of 
beggary.  j\Ienie  is  in  herself  a  gem — a  diamond — I 
admit  it.  But  then,  one  we)uld  not  set  such  a  precious 
jevvel  in  lead  or  copper,  but  in  pure  gold  ;  ay,  and  add 
a  circlet  of  brilliants  to  set  it  off  with.  Be  a  good  fel- 
low, Adam,  and  undertake  the  setting  my  project  in 
proper  colours  before  the  Doctor.  I  am  sure,  the 
wisest  thing  for  him  and  Menie  both,  is  to  permit  me 
to  spend  this  short  time  of  probation  in  the  land  of 
cowries.  1  am  sure  my  heart  will  be  there  at  any  raie, 
and  while  I  am  bleeding  some  buinpkin  for  an  intiam- 
mation,  I  shall  be  in  fancy  relieving  some  nabob,  or 
rajahpoot,  of  his  plethora  of  wealth.  Come — will 
you  assist,  will  you  be  auxiliary  7  Ten  chances  but 
you  plead  your  own  cause,  man,  fori  may  be  brought 
UiJ  by  a  saljre,  or  a  bowstring,  before  I  make  my  pack 
up;  then  your  road  to  Menie  will  be  free  and  open, 
and,  as  you  will  be  possessed  of  the  situation  of  com- 
forter e.i- o/Zavo,  you  nuiy  lake  her  '  with  the  tear  in 
her  ee,'  as  o\A  saws  advise." 

"Mr.  Richard  JMiddlemas,"  said  Hartley,  "I  wish 
it  \vere  possible  for  me  to  tell  you,  in  the  few  words 
which  I  intend  to  bestow  on  you,  whether  I  pity  you 
or  despise  you  the  most.  Heaven  has  placed  happi- 
ness, competence,  and  content  within  your  power,  and 
you  are  willing  to  cast  ihcm  away,  to  gratify  ambition 
and  avarice.  Were  I  to  give  an  advice  on  this  subject, 
eillier  to  Dr.  Gray  or  hisdaughter,  it  would  be  to  break 
oil'all  connexion  with  a  man,  who,  however  (lever  by 
nature,  may  soon  show  himself  a  fool,  and  however 
honc-tly  brought  up,  may  also,  upon  temptation, 
prove  himselfa  villain. — You  may  lay  aside  the  sneer, 
which  is  de.signed  to  be  a  sarcastic  snuje.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  do  this,  because  I  am  convinced  that  my 
advice  would  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  could  come  unat- 
tended with  suspicion  of  my  motives.  I  will  hasten 
my  departure  from  this  housi',  that  we  may  not  meet 
again  ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  God  Almighty  to  protect 
honesty  and  innocence  against  tlie  dangers  which 
niut^t  atlend  vanity  and  folly."  So  saying,  he  turned 
contemptuously  from  the  youthful  votary  of  ambition, 
and  left  the  garden. 

"  Stop,"  said  Middlenias,  struck  with  the  picture 
i  which  had  been  held  up   to  his  conscience — "  Stoj 
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Auam  Hariley,  and  I  will  confess  to  you"- —  But 
his  words  were  uttered  in  a  faint  and  hesitating  man- 
ner, and  eitlier  never  reached  Hariley's  ear,  or  failed 
in  chanj^ing  his  purpose  of  departure. 

When  he  was  out  of  the  i;arde;i,  Middicmas  began 
to  recall  ids  usual  boldness  of  disiiosition — "Had  he 
stayed  a  moment  longer,"  he  said,  "I  would  have 
turned  Papist,  and  made  him  my  gliostly  confessor. 
The  yeonianly  churl  I — I  would  give  sometlimg  to 
know  liow  he  has  got  such  a  hank  over  me.  What 
are  Menie  Gray's  engagements  to  him 7  She  has 
given  him  his  answer,  and  what  right  lias  he  to  come 
betwhtt  her  and  me  7  If  old  iMon9ada  had  done  a 
grandfather's  duty,  and  made  suitable  seltleiiieiits 
on  me,  this  plan  of  marrying  the  sweet  girl,  and 
setthiig  here  in  her  native  place,  might  have  done 
Well  enough.  But  to  live  the  life  of  the  poor  drudge 
her  failier — ^to  be  at  the  command  and  call  of  every 
boor  lor  twenty  miles  round  ! — why,  the  labours  of  a 
niggler,  who  travels  scores  of  iniles  to  barter  pins, 
ribands,  snufT  and  tobacco,  against  the  house-wife's 
•pnvate  stock  of  eggs,  mort-skins,  and  tallow,  is  more 
'profitable,  less  laborious,  and  faith,  I  think,  equally 
respectable.  No,  no, — unless  I  can  tind  wealth  nearer 
home,  I  will  seek  it  where  every  one  can  have  it  for 
the  gathering;  ^nd  so  I  vyill  down  to  the  Swan  Inn, 
and  iiold  a  final  consultation  with  my  friend." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Th?:  friend  whom  Middlemas  expected  to  rneet  at 
the  Swan,  was  a  person  alreadv  nit-niioned  in  this 
history  by  the  name  of  Tom  Hillary,  bred  an  attor- 
ney's clerk  in  the  ancient  tovvn  of  Novum  Castrum 
^doctai  iitriusque  juriSf  as  fiir  as  a  few  months  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Lawiord,  Town-Clerk  of  ]\Iiddle- 
mas,  could  render  him  so.  The  last  mention  that 
we  made  of  this  gentleman,  was  wdien  his  goid- 
iaced  hat  veiled  us  splendour  before  the  fresher 
mounted  beavers  of  the  'prentices  of  Dr.  Gray.  That 
%va3  now  about  five  years  since,  and  it  was  within 
si.x  months  that  he  had  made  his  appearance  in  3Iid- 
dlemas,  a  very  different  sort  of  personage  from  that 
which  he  seemed  at  his  departure. 

He  was  now  called  Captain  ;  his  dress  was  regi- 
mental, and  his  language  mariial.  He  seemed  to 
have  plenty  of  cash,  for  he  not  onlv,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  parties,  paid  certain  old  debts,  which 
he  had  left  unsettled  behind  him,  and  that  notwith- 
standing his  having,  as  his  old  practice  told  him,  a 
good  defence  of  prescription,  but  even  sent  the  minis- 
ter a  guinea,  to  the  assistance  of  the  parish  poor. 
These  acts  of  justice  and  benevolence  were  bruited 
abroad  greatly  to  the  honour  of  one,  who,  so  lung 
absent,  nad  neither  forgotten  his  just  debts,  nor 
hardened  his  heart  against  the  cries  of  the  needy. 
His  merits  were  thought  the  higher,  when  it  was 
understood  he  had  served  the  honourable  East  India 
Company^that  wonderful  comiiany  of  merchants, 
who  may  indeed,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  be 
termed  princes.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  directors  in  Leadenhall 
Street  were  silently  laying  the  foundati  )n  of  that 
immense  empire,  which  afterwards  rose  like  an  ex- 
halation, and  now  astonishes  Europe,  as  well  as 
Asia,  with  its  formidable  extent,  and  stupendous 
strength.  Britain  had  now  begun  to  lend  a  wonder- 
ing ear  to  the  account  of  battles  fought,  and  cities 
won,  jn  the  East;  and  was  surprised  by  the  return 
of  individuals  who  had  left  their  native  counti-y  as 
adventurers,  but  now  reappeared  there  surrounded 
by  Oriental  wealth  and  Oriental  luxury,  which 
dimmed  even  the  splendour  of  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  British  nobility.  In  this  new  found  El  Dorado, 
Hillary  had,  it  seems,  been  a  labourer,  and,  if  he  tola 
truth,  to  some  purpose,  though  he  was  far  from  hav- 
ing completed  the  harvest  which  he  meditated.  He 
6poke,  indeed,  of  making  investments,  and,  as  a  mere 
niatterof  fancy,  he  consulted  his  old  master,  C'lerk 
Lawford,  concerning  the  purchase  of  a  moorland 
faun,  of  three  thousand  acres,  for  which  he  would 
be  content  to  give  three  or  four  thousand  guineas, 
providing  the  game  was  plenty,  and  the  trouiing  in 
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the  brook  such  as  had  been  reprosented  by  adver- 
tisement. But  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  exten- 
sive landed  purchase  at  prijsent.  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  his  interest  in  Leadenhall  Street;  and  in 
that  view,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  part  with  his  India 
stock  and  India  bonds.  In  short,  it  was  follv  to 
think  of  settling  on  a  poor  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred a  year,  when  one  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
had  no  liver  complaint ;  and  so  he  was  determined 
10  double  the  Cape  once  again,  ere  he  retired  to  the 
chimney  corner  of  \\<ic.  All  he  wished  was,  to  pick 
up  a  few  clever  fellows  for  his  regiment,  or  rather 
for  his  own  company  ;  and  as  in  all  his  travels  ha 
had  never  seen  finer  fellows  than  about  Middlemas, 
he  w^as  willing  to  give  them  the  preference  in  com- 
pleting his  levyi  In  fact,  ii  was  making  tnenof  them 
at  once,  for  a  few  wdiite  faces  never  failed  to  stnke 
terror  into  these  black  rascals;  and  then,  not  to 
mention  the  good  things  that  were  going  at  the 
storming  of  a  Pettah,  or  the  plundermg  of  a  Pagoda, 
most  of  these  tawny  dogs  carried  so  much  treasure 
about  their  persons,  that  a  won  battle  was  equal  to 
a  mine  of  gold  to  the  victors. 

The  natives  of  Middlemas  listened  to  the  noble 
Captain's  marvels  with  different  feeHngs,  as  their 
temperaments  were  saturnine  or  sanguine.  But 
none  could  deny  that  such  things  had  been;  and,  as 
the  narrator  was  known  to  be  a  bold  dashing  fellow, 
possessed  of  some  abilities,  and,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  not  likely  to  be  withheld  by  any 
peculiar  scruples  of  conscience,  there  was  no  giving 
any  good  reason  why  Hillary  should  not  have  been 
as  successful  as  others  in  the  field,  which  India, 
agitated  as  it  was  by  war  and  intestine  disorders, 
seemed  to  ofier  to  every  enterprising  adventurer.  He 
was  accordingly  received  by  his  old  acquaintances  at 
Middlemas  rather  vyith  the  respect  due  to  his  sup- 
posed wealth,  than  in  a  manner  corresponding  with 
his  former  humble  pretensions. 

Some  of  the  notables  of  the  village  did  indeed  keep 
aloof.  Among  these,  the  chief  was  Dr.  Gray,  who 
was  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  approached  to  fan- 
faronade, and  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  sort  of  general  rule,  that  he  who  talks  a 
great  deal  of  fighting  is  seldom  a  brave  soldier,  and 
he  who  always  speaks  about  wealth  is  seldom  a  rich 
man  at  bottom.  Clerk  Lawford  was  also  shy,  not- 
withstanding his  communings  with  Hillary  upon  the 
subject  of  his  intended  purchase.  The  coolness  of 
the  Captain's  old  employer  towards  him  was  by 
some  supposed  to  arise  out  of  certain  circumstances 
attending  their  former  conne.xion;  but  as  the  Clerk 
himself  never  explained  what  these  were,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  make  any  conjectures  upon  the  subject. 

Richard  Jliddlemas  very  naturally  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  his  former  comrade,  and  it  was  from 
Hillary's  conversation,  that  he  had  adopted  the 
enthusiasm  respecting  India,  which  we  have  beard 
him  express.  It  was  indeed  impossible  for  a  youthi 
at  once  inexperienced  in  t'ne  world,  and  possessed  of 
a  most  sanguine  disposition^  to  listen  without  sym- 
pathy to  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Hillary,  who, 
though  only  a  recruiting  captain,  had  all  the  elo* 
qiience  of  a  recruiting  sergeant.  Palaces  rose  like 
mushrooms  in  his  descriptions;  groves  of  lofty  treesi 
and  aromatic  shrubs  unknown  to  the  chilly  soils  oi 
Europe,  were  tenanted  by  every  object  of  the  chase, 
from  the  royal  tiger  down  to  the  jackal.  The  luxu- 
ries of  a  Natch,  and  the  peculiar  Oriental  beauty  of 
the  enchantresses  wdio  perfumed  their  voluptuous 
Eastern  domes,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  haughty 
English  conquerors,  were  no  less  attractive  tlian  the 
battles  and  sieges  on  which  the  Captain  at  other 
limes  expatiated.  Not  a  stream  did  he  mention  but 
flowed  over  sands  of  gold,  and  not  a  palace  that  was 
inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana, 
His  descriptions  seemed  steeped  in  odours,  and  liifl 
every  phrase  perfumed  in  oltar  of  roses.  The  inter- 
views at  which  these  descriptions  look  place,  often 
ended  in  a  bottle  of  choi(;er  wine  than  the  Swan  Inn 
afforded,  with  some  other  appendages  of  the  tabl", 
which  the  Captain,  who  was  a  bon-virant.  had  pro- 
cured from  Edinburgh.  From  this  good  cnt'.er  Mid- 
dlemas was  doomed  to  retire  to  the  homely  evening 
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men!  of  his  master,  where  not  all  the  simple  beauties 
■>!"  Meriie  were  able  to  overcome  his  disgust  at  the 
;;oarseness  of  the  provisions,  or  his  imwiihngness  to 
answer  questions  concerning  the  diseases  of  the 
wretched  peasants  who  were  subjected  to  his  inspec- 
tion. 

Richard's  hopes  of  being  acknowledged  by  his 
fatlier  had  long  since  vanished,  and  the  rough  repulse 
and  subsequent  neglect  on  the  part  of  Monfada,  had 
satisfied  hnn  that  his  grandfather  was  inexorable, 
and  that  neicher  then,  nor  at  anv  future  time,  did  he 
Riean  to  realize  the  visions  whicli  iN'urse  .Iatnieson"s 
splendid  figments  had  encouraged  him  to  entertain. 
Ambition,  however,  was  not  lulled  to  sleep,  though 
it  was  no  longer  nourished  by  the  same  hopes  which 
'aad  at  first  awakened  it.  The  Indian  Captain's 
lavish  oratory  supplied  the  themes  which  had  been  at 
first  derived  from  the  legends  of  the  nursery;  the 
e.xploits  of  a  Lawrence  and  a  Clive,  as  well  as  the 
magnificent  opportunities  of  acquiring  w'ealth  to 
which  these  e.xploits  opened  the  road,  disturbed  the 
slumbers  of  the  young  adventurer.  There  was  no- 
thing to  coimteract  these  except  his  love  for  j\Ienie 
Gray,  and  the  engagements  into  which  it  had  ltd 
him.  But  his  addresses  had  been  paid  to  Menie  as 
much  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  as  from  any 
decided  passion  for  that  innocent  and  guileless  being. 
He  was  desirous  of  carrying  off  the  prize,  for  which 
Hartley,  whom  he  never  loved,  hacl  the  courage  to 
contend  with  him.  Then  Jlenie  Gray  had  been 
beheld  with  admiration  by  men  his  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune,  but  with  whom  his  ambition  incited  him 
to  dispute  the  prize.  No  doubt,  though  urged  to  play 
the  gallant  at  first  rather  from  vanitv  than  anv  other 
cause,  the  frankness  and  niodesty  with  which  his  suit 
,'Was  admitted,  made  their  natural  impression  on  his 
heart.  He  was  grateful  to  the  beautiful  creature,  who 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his  person  and  accom- 
plishments, and  fancied  himself  as  devotedly  attached 
to  her,  as  her  personal  charms  and  mental  merits 
would  have  rendered  any  one  who  was  less  vain  or 
selfish  than  her  lover.  Still  his  passion  for  the  sur- 
geon's daughter  ought  not,  he  prudentially  deter- 
mined, to  bear  niore  than  its  due  weight  in  a  case  so 
very  important  as  the  determining  his  line  of  hfe ;  and 
this  he  smoothed  over  to  his  conscience,  by  repeating 
to  himself,  that  Menie's  interest  was  as  essentially 
concerned  as  his  own,  in  postponing  their  marriage 
to  the  establishment  of  his  fortune.  How  many 
young  couples  had  been  ruined  by  a  premature  union  ! 

The  contemptuous  conduct  of  Hartley  in  their  last 
interview,  had  done  something  to  shake  his  comrade's 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  and  to 
lead  him  to  suspect  that  he  was  playing  a  very  sordid 
and  unmanly  part,  in  trifling  with  the  happiness  of 
this  amiable  and  unfortunate  young  woman.  It  Was 
in  this  doubtful  humour  that  he  repaired  to  the  Swan 
Inn,  where  he  was  anxiously  expected  by  his  friend 
the  Captain. 

\Mien  they  were  comfortably  seated  over  a  bottle 
of  Paxarete,  Middlemas  began,  with  characterisiical 
cauti(jn,  to  sound  his  tViend  about  the  ease  or  diffi- 
culty with  which  an  individual,  desirous  of  entering 
the  Company's  service,  might  ha\e  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  commission.  If  Hillary  had  answered 
truly,  he  would  have  replied,  that  it  was  extremely 
easy;  for,  at  that  time,  the  East  India  service  pre- 
sented no  charms  to  that  superior  class  of  people  who 
h  ave  since  struggled  for  admit  taiice  under  its  banners. 
But  tiie  worthy  Captain  replied,  that  though,  in  the 
general  case,  it  might  be  difficult  for  a  young  man  to 
obtain  a  commission,  without  serving  for  some  years 
as  a  cadet,  yet.  under  his  own  protection,  a  young 
man  entering  his  regiment,  and  fitted  for  such  a  sit- 
uation, might  be  sure  of  an  ensigncy,  if  not  a  lieu- 
tenancy, as  soon  as  ever  they  sei  foot  in  India.  "  If 
you,  my  dear  fellow,"  continued  he,  extending  his 
hand  to  Middlemas,  "would  think  of  changing  sheep- 
ae;id  hroih  and  haggis  for  niulagatawny  and  curry, 
I  can  only  say,  that  though  it  is  indispensable  that 
you  should  enter  the  service  at  first  simply  as  a  ca- 

iet.  yet  by ,  you  should  live  like  a  brother  on 

liie  passage  with  me;  and  no  sooner  were  we 
lhr<»uMri  tiie  surf  at  Madras,  than  I  would  put  you  in 


the  way  of  acquiring  both  wealth  and  glory.  Yan 
have,  i  think,  some  trifle  of  money — a  couple  oi 
thousands  or  so  7" 

"  About  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred,"  said  Rich- 
ard, affecting  the  indifiijrence  of  his  companion,  but 
feeling  privately  humbled  by  the  scantiness  of  his 
resources. 

"  It  is  quite  as  much  as  you  will  find  necessary  for 
the  outfit  and  passage,"  said  his  advi.ser  ;  "  and, 
indeed,  if  you  had  not  a  farthing,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing;  for  if  I  once  say  to  a  friend,  I'll  help 
you,  Tom  Hillary  is  not  the  man  to  start  for  fear  of 
the  cowries.  However,  it  is  as  well  you  have  some- 
thing of  a  capital  of  your  own  to  begin  upon." 

'■  Ves,"  replied  the  proselyte.  "  I  should  not  like 
to  be  a  burden  on  any  one.  I  have  some  thoughts,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  to  man-y  before  I  leave  Britain ; 
and  in  that  case,  you  know,  cash  will  be  necessary, 
whether  my  wife  goes  out  with  us,  or  remains  behind, 
till  she  hear  how  luck  goes  with  me.  So,  after  ail,  I 
may  have  to  borrow  a  few  hundreds  of  vou." 

'■  What  the  devil  is  that  you  say,  Dick,  about  mar- 
rving  and  giving  in  marriage  f  replied  his  friend, 
''What  can  put  it  into  the  head  of  a  gallant  young 
fellow  like  you,  just  rising  twenty-one,  and  six  feet 
high  on  your  stocking-soles,  to  make  a  slave  of  your- 
self for  life '?  No,  no,  Dick,  that  will  never  do. 
Remember  the  old  song 

'  Bachelor  Bluff,  haclielor  Bluff, 

Hey  lor  a  heart  that's  rugged  and  lough  I'  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  sounds  very  well,"  replied  Middle- 
mas ;  "  but  th§n  one  must  shake  off  a  number  of  old 
recollections." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  Dick ;  old  recollections  are 
like  old  clothe?,  and  should  be  sent  off  by  whole- 
sale ;  they  only  take  up  room  in  one's  wardrobe,  and 
it  \\ould  be  old-fashioned  to  wear  them.  But  you 
look  grave  upon  it.  Who  the  devil  is  it  has  made 
such  a  hole  in  your  heart  V 

"  Pshaw  !"  answered  IMiddlemas,  "I'm  sure  you 
must  remember — Z\Ienie — my  master's  daughter." 

"  What,  3Iiss  Green,  the  old  pottercarner's  daugh- 
ter 7— a  likely  girl  enough,  I  think." 

"  My  master  is  a  surgeon,"  said  Richard,  "  not  an 
apothecary,  and  his  name  is  Gray." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Green  c  Gray — what  does  it  signify  1 
He  sells  his  own  urugs,  1  think,  which  we  in  the 
south  call  being  a  pottercarrier.  The  girl  is  a  likely 
girl  enough  for  a  Scottish  ball-room.  But  is  she  up 
to  any  thing  7    Has  she  any  iiouz  ?" 

"  V^'hy.  s^ie  is  a  sensible  girl,  save  in  loving  me," 
answered  Richard ;  "  and  that,  as  Benedict  says,  is 
no  proof  of  her  wisdom,  and  no  great  argument  of 
her  .♦"oily." 

"  But  has  she  spirit — spunk — dash — a  spice  of  the 
devil  about  her  7" 

"  Not  a  penny-weight — the  kindest,  simplest,  and 
most  manageable  of  human  beings,"  answered  the 
lover. 

'■  She  won't  do  then,"  said  the  monitor,  in  a  deci- 
sive tone.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Dick ;  but  she  will 
never  do.  There  are  some  women  in  the  world  that 
can  b;ar  their  share  in  the  bustling  life  we  live  in 
India — ay,  and  I  have  known  some  of  them  drag  for- 
ward husbands  that  would  otherwise  have  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud  till  the  day  of  judcment.  Heaven 
knows  how  they  paid  the  turnpikes  they  pushed  them 
through  !  But  these  were  none  of  your  simple  Su- 
sans, >hat  thitik  their  eyes  are  good  for  nothing  but 
to  look  at  their  husbands,  or  their  fingers  but  to  sew 
baby-clothes.  Depend  on  it,  you  must  give  up  your 
mairinu)ny,  or  your  views  of  preferment.  If  you 
wilfully  tie  a  clog  round  your  throat,  never  think  of 
running  a  race;  hut  do  not  suppose  that  your  break- 
ing oil  with  the  lass  will  make  any  very  terrible  catas- 
trophe. A  scene  there  may  be  at  parting ;  but  you  \\  ill 
soon  forget  her  among  the  native  girls,  and  .'-he  vyiil 
fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Tapeitout,  the  minister's  assist- 
ant and  successor.  She  is  not  goods  for  the  Indian 
market,  I  assure  you." 

-Among  the  capricious  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
that  one  is  particularly  remarkable  which  inclines  us 
to  esteem  persons  and  things  not  bv  their  reai  value, 
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or  even  by  our  own  jniJgmotit,  so  niucli  as  by  the 
opinion  of  otluT^^,  wlio  are  oiten  very  incomijetent 
judges.  Diek  Mitldleinas  had  been  iira;e(l  forward, 
in  iiis  suit  to  Menie  Gray,  by  his  observing  how  n)uch 
her  partner,  a  booby  lairJ,  had  been  captivated  by 
her ;  and  she  was  now  lowered  in  his  esteem,  because 
an  imriuficnt  low-hved  co.xcomb  bad  presumed  to 
talk  of  her  with  disparagement.  Either  of  these 
worthy  gentlemen  would  ha\e  been  as  capable  of 
enioying  the  beauties  of  Homer,  as  judging  of  the 
merits  of  I\Ienie  Grav. 

Indeed  the  ascendency  which  this  bol<l-talking, 
promisf-making  soldier  had  acquired  over  Diek  Jlid- 
dlemas,  wilful  as  he  was  in  general,  was  of  a  des- 
potic nature;  because  the  Captain,  though  greatly 
inferior  in  information  and  talent  to  the  youth  whose 
opinions  he  swayed,  had  skill  in  suggesting  tliose 
tempting  views  of  rank  and  wealth,  to  which  Rich- 
ard's unagination  had  been  from  childhood  niost  ac- 
cessible. One  promise  he  exacted  from  Midulemas, 
as  a  condition  of  the  services  which  he  was  to  render 
him — It  was  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  of  his 
'destination  for  India,  and  the  views  upon  which  it 
took  place.  "IMy  recruits,"  said  the  Captain,  "have 
been  all  marched  off  for  the  depot  at  the  Isle  of 
Wi'^ht ;  and  I  want  to  leave  Scotland,  and  particu- 
larly this  little  burgh,  vi'ithout  being  worried  to  death, 
of  which  I  must  despair,  shovdfl  it  come  to  be  known 
that  I  can  provide  young  griffins,  as  we  call  them, 
"with  commissions.  Gad,  I  should  carry  ofi' all  the 
first-born  of  Middlemas  as  cadets,  and  none  are  so 
scrupulous  as  1  am  about  making  promises.  1  am 
as  trusty  as  a  Trojan  for  that;  and  you  know  I  can- 
not do  that  for  everv  one  which  I  would  for  an  old 
friend  like  Dick  JMiddlemas." 

Dick  promised  secrecy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
two  friends  should  not  even  leave  the  burgh  in  com- 
pany, but  that  the  Captain  should  set  ofi'  first,  and 
nis  recruit  should  join  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
enlistment  might  be  attested;  and  then  they  were  to 
travel  together  to  town,  and  arrange  matters  for 
"their  Indian  voyage. 

Notwithstanding  the  definite  arrangement  which 
'was  thus  made  for  his  departure,  Middlemas  thought 
■from  time  to  time  with  anxiety  and  regret  about 
quitting  Menie  Gray,  after  the  engagement  which 
had  passed  betvveen  them.  The  resolution  was 
taken,  however;  the  blow  was  necessarily  to  be 
struck;  and  her  ungrateful  lover,  long_ since  deter- 
mined against  the  life  of  domestic  happiness,  which 
li.,'  might  have  enjoyed  had  his  views  been  better 
regulated,  was  now  occupied  with  the  means,  not 
inneed  of  breaking  off  with  her  entirely,  but  of  post- 
poning all  thoughts  of  their  union  until  the  success 
of  his  expedition  to  India.  _ 

He  might  have  spared  himself  all  nn.xiety  on  this 
last  subject.  The  wealth  of  that  India  to  which  he 
was  bound  would  not  have  bribed  Menie  Gray  to 
have  left  her  father's  roof  against  her  father's  com- 
mands; still  less  when,  deprived  of  his  two  assist- 
ants, he  must  be  reduced  to_  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued exertion  in  his  declining  life,  and  therefore 
mi^ht  have  accounted  himself  altogether  deserted, 
had  his  daughter  departed  from  him  at  the  same 
time.  But  though  it  would  have  been  her  unalter- 
able determination  not  to  accept  any  proposal  of  an 
immediate  union  of  their  foriunes,  Menie  could  not, 
with  all  a  lover's  power  of  self-deception,  succeed  in 
persuading  herself  to  be  satisfied  with  Richard's  con- 
'duct  towards  her.  Modesty,  and  a  becoming  pride, 
prevented  her  from  seeming  to  notice,  but  could  not 
prevent  her  from  bitterly  feeling  that  her  lover  was 
preferring  the  pursuits  of  ambition  to  the  humble  lot 
which  he  mignt  have  shared  with  her,  and  which 
promised  content  at  least,  if  not  wealth. 

"If  l.e  had  loved  me  as  he  pretended,"  such  was 
the  unwilling  conviction  that  rose  on  her  mind,  "  my 
father  would  surely  not  have  ultimately  rrfused  him 
the  same  terms  which  he  held  out  to  Hartley.  His 
objections  would  have  given  way  to  my  happiness, 
nay,  to  Richard's  importunities,  which  would  have 
removed  his  suspicions  of  the  unsettled  cast  of  his 
disposiiion.  But  I  fear — I  fear  Richard  hardly  thought 
he  terms  proposed  were  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 


Would  it  not  have  been  natural  too,  that  he  should 
have  asked  me,  engaged  as  we  stand  to  each  other, 
to  have  united  our  fate  before  his  quitting  Europe, 
when  I  might  either  have  remained  here  with  my 
father,  or  accompanied  him  to  India,  in  quest  of  that 
fortune  which  he  is  so  eagerly  pushing  for  ?  It 
would  have  been  wrong — verv  wrong— in  ine  to  have 
consented  to  such  a  proposal,  unless  my  father  had 
authorized  it ;  but  surely  it  would  have  been  natural 
that  Richard  should  have  oflered  it?  Alas!  men 
do  not  know  how  to  love  like  women.  Their  at- 
tachment is  only  one  of  a  thousand  other  passi^ms 
and  predilections, — they  are  daily  engaged  in  plea- 
sures which  blunt  their  feelings,  and  in  busim-ss 
which  distracts  them.  We— we  sit  at  home  to  weep, 
and  to  think  how  coldly  our  affections  are  repaid  !" 

The  time  was  now  arrived  at  which  Richard  Mid- 
dlemas had  a  right  to  demand  the  property  vesiej 
in  the  hands  of  the  Town-Clerk  and  Doctor  Gray. 
He  did  so,  and  received  it  accordingly.  His  late 
guardian  naturally  inquired  what  views  he  had 
formed  in  entering  on  life"]  The  imagination  of  the 
ambitious  aspirant  saw  in  this  simple  question  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  man,  to  ofler,  and 
perhaps  press  upon  him,  the  same  proposal  which  ho 
had  made  to  Hartley.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to 
answer  drily,  that  he  had  some_  hopes  held  out  to 
him  wdiich  ne  was  not  at  liberty  to  communicate: 
but  that  the  instant  he  reached  London,  he  would 
write  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  nature  of  his  prospects,  which  he  was  happy 
to  sav  were  rather  of  a  pleasing  character. 

Gideon,  who  supjiosed  that  at  this  critical  period 
of  his  life,  the  father,  or  grandfather  of  the  young 
man  might  perhaps  have  intimated  a  disposition  to 
open  some  intercourse  with  him,  only  replied, — 
''You  have  been  the  child  of  mystery,  Richard  ;  and 
as  you  came  to  me,  so  you  leave  me.  Then,  I  was 
ignorant  from  whence  you  came,  and  now,  I  know 
not  whither  you  are  going.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
very  favourable  point  in  your  horoscope,  that  every 
thing  connected  with  you  is  a  secret.  But  as  I  shall 
always  think  with  kindness  on  him  whom  I  have 
known  so  long,  so  when  you  remember  the  old  man, 
you  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to 
you,  to  the  extent  of  his  rneans  and  power,  and 
taught  you  that  noble  profession,  by  means  of  which, 
wherever  your  lot  casts  you,  you  may  always  gain 
your  bread,  and  alleviate,  at  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
tresses of  your  fellow-creatures."  Middlemas  was 
excited  by  the  simple  kindness  of  his  master,  and 
poured  forth  his  thanks  with  the  greater  profusion, 
that  he  was  free  from  the  terror  of  the  emblematical 
collar  and  chain,  which  a  moment  before  seemed  to 
glisten  in  the  hand  of  his  guardian,  and  gape  to  en- 
close his  neck. 

"One  word  more,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  producing  a 
small  ring-case.  "  This  valuable  ring  was  forced 
upon  me  by  your  unfortunate  mother.  I  have  no 
right  to  it,  having  been  amply  paid  for  my  services; 
and  I  only  accepted  it  with  the  purpose  of  keepiim  .t 
for  you  till  this  moment  should  arrive.  It  maybe 
useful,  perhaps,  should  there  occur  any  question 
about  your  identity." 

"Thanks  once  more,  my  more  than  father,  for 
ibis  precious  relic,  which  may  indeed  be  useful.  You 
sh'all  be  repaid,  if  India  has  diamonds  left." 

"India,  and  diamonds!"  said  Gray.  "Is  your 
head  turned,  child  ?" 

"I  mean,  stammered  Middlemas,  "if  London  has 
any  Indian  diamonds." 

"Pooh!  you  foolish  lad,"  answered  Gray,  "how 
should  you  buy  diamonds,  or  what  should  I  do  with 
them,  if  you  gave  me  ever  so  many?  Get  you  gone 
with  you  while  I  am  angry." — The  tears  were  glisten- 
ing in  the  old  man's  eyes. — "If  I  get  pleased  with  you 
again,  I  shall  not  know  how  19  part  with  you." 

The  parting  of  Middlemas  with  poor  Menie  was  yet 
more  affecting.  Her  sorrow  revived  in  his  mind  nJ 
the  liveliness  of  a  first  love,  and  he  redeemed  his  cha- 
racter for  sincere  attachment,  by  not  only  imploriuji 
an  instant  union,  but  even  going  so  far  as  to  propose 
renouncing  his  more  splendid  prospects,  and  sharing 
Mr.  Gray's  humble  toil,  if  by  doing  so  he  could  neciira 
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his  daughter's  hand.  But  tnough  there  was  conso- 
Litioii  in  this  testimony  of  her  lover's  faith,  iWenie 
Gray  was  not  so  unwise  as  to  accept  of  sacrifices 
"which  might  afterwards  have  been  repented  of. 

'"No,  Richard,"  she  said,  "it  seldom  ends  happily 
when  people  alter,  in  a  moment  of  agitated  feeling, 
plans  which  have  been  adopted  under  mature  delibe- 
ration. I  have  long  seen  that  your  views  were  ex- 
tended far  beyond  so  hiimble  a  station  as  this  place 
.  affords  promise  of.  It  is  natural  they  should  do  so, 
considering  that  thecircumstancesof  your  birth  seem 
connected  with  riches  and  with  rank.  Go,  then, 
seek  that  riches  and  rank.  It  is  possible  your  mind 
maybe  changedLn  the  pursuit,  and  if  so,  think  no 
more  about  Jlenie  Gray.  But  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, we  may  meet  again,  and  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  there  can  be  a  change  in  Menie  Gray"s 
feelings  towards  you." 

At  this  interview,  much  more  was  said  than  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat^  much  more  thought  than  was 
actually  said.  Nurse  Jamieson,  in  whose  chamber  it 
took  place,  folded  her  bai7-ns,  as  she  called  them,  i-n 
her  arnrs,  and  declared  that  Heaven  had  made  them 
for  each  other,  and  that  she  would  not  ask  of  Heaven 
to  live  beyond  the  day  when  she  should  see  them 
bridegroom  and  bride. 

At  length,  it  became  necessary  that  the  parting 
scene  should  end;  and  Richard  Jliddlemas,  mount- 
ing a  horse  which  he  had  hired  for  the  journey,  set  ofl' 
for  Edinburgh,  to  which  metropolis  he  had'already 
forwarded  his  heavy  baggage.  Upon  the  road  the 
idea  more  than  once  occurred  to  him,  that  even  vet 
he  had  better  return  to  Middlemas,  and  secure  his 
happiness  by  uniting  himself  at  once  to  Menie  Gray, 
and  to  humble  competence.  But  from  the  moment 
that  he  rejoined  his  friend  Hillary  at  their  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous,  he  became  ashamed  even  to  hint 
at  any  change  of  purpose  ;  and  his  late  excited  feel- 
ings were  forgotten,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
firmed his  resolution,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  attained 
a  certain  portion  of  wealth  and  consequence,  he 
Nvould  haste  to  share  them  with  Mtnie  Gray.  Yet 
his  gratitude  to  her  father  did  not  appear  to  have 
slumbered,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  gift  of  a  very 
handsome  cornelian  seal,  set  in  gold,  and  bearing 
engraved  upon  ii  Gules,  a  lion 'rampant  v.ithin  a  bor- 
dure  Or,  which  v.-as  carefully  despatched  to  Steven- 
law's  Land,  JMiddlemas,  with  a  suitable  letter.  Menie 
knew  the  handwritmg;  and  watched  her  father's 
looks  as  he  read  it,  tliinkins,  perhai'S,  that  it  had 
turned  on  a  dlflerent  topic.  Her  father  pshawed  and 
poohed  a  good  deal  when  he  had  finished  the  billet, 
and  examined  ilie  seal. 

"Dick  JMiddlemas,"  he  said,  "is  but  a  fool  aftej 
all,  J-Ienie.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  like  to  forget  .him', 
that  he  should  send  me  a  token  of  remembrance; 
and  if  he  would  be  so  absurd,  could  he  not  have  sent 
.me  the  improved  lithotomicalapparatus  ?  And  what 
have  I.  Gideon  Gray,  to  do  with  the  arms  of  my  Lord 
Gray  1— No,  no^my  old  silver  stamp,  with  the  dou- 
ble 6  upon  it,  will  serve  my  turn — But  put  the  bonme 
dye*  away,  Menie,  my  dear— it  was  kindly  meant,  at 
any  rate." 

The  reader  cannat  doubt  that  the  seal  was  safely 
and  carefully  preserved. 


CHAPTER    YI. 

A  lazar  house  it  soenied,  wlioroiii  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  deceased.— Mii.TON. 

After  the  Captain  had  finished  his  business, 
amongst  which  he  did  not  forget  to  have  jiis  recruit 
legularly  attested,  as  a  candidate  for  glory  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  the 
friends  left  Edinliurah.  From  thence  they  got  a  pas- 
sage by  sea  to  Newcastle,  where  Hillary  had  also 
some  regin^ental  ailairs  lo  transact,  before  he  joined 
ins  regiment.  At  Newcastle  the  Captain  had  the 
good  luck  to  find  a  small  brig,  commanded  by  an  old 
acquaintance  and  .schoolfellow,  wdiich  was  just  about 
to  sail  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "I  have  arranged  for 
01. r  passage  with  him,"  he  said  to  Miildlemas — "for 
whci;  you  are  at  tiie  dep6t,  5'ou  can  learn  a  little  of 
'  "  Prctiy  toy 


your  duty,  which  cannot  be  so  well  taught  on  board 
of  ship,  and  then  I  will  find  it  easier  to  have  you  pro- 
moted." 

"  Do  you  meaii,"  said  Richard,  "  that  I  am  to  stay 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight  ah  the  time  that  you  are  jigging 
it  away  in  London  1" 

"Ay,  indeed,  do  I,"  said  his  comrade,  "  and  it's  best 
for  you  too  ;  whatever  business  you  have  in  London, 
I  can  do  it  for  you  as  well,  or  something  better  than 
yourself" 

"  But  I  choose  to  transact  my  own  business  my- 
self, Captain  Hillary,"  said  Richard. 

"Then  you  ought  to  have  remained  your  own 
master,  ]Mr.  Cadet  Middlemas.  At  present  you  are 
an  enlisted  recruit  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  ;  I  am  your  officer,  and  should  vou  hesitate 
to  follow  me  aboard,  why,  you  foolish  fellow,  I  could 
have  you  sent  on  board  in  handcuffs." 

■[■lis  was  jestingly  spoken;  but  yet  there  was 
something  in  the  tone  which  hurt  Middlemas's  pride, 
and  alarmed  his  fears.  Hehad  observed  of  late,  that 
his  friend,  especially  when  in  company  of  others, 
talked  to  him  with  an  air  of  command  or  superiority, 
difficult  to  be  endured,  and  yet  so  closely  allied  to  the 
freedom  often  exercised  betwixt  two  intimates,  that 
he  cbuldnot  find  any  proper  inode  of  rebuffing,  or  re- 
senting it.  Such  manifestations  of  autliority  were 
usually  followed  by  an  instant  renewal  of  their  inti- 
inacy ;  but  in  the  present  case  that  did  not  so  speed- 
iily  ensue. 

Middlemas,  indeed,  consented  to  go  with  his  com- 
panion to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  because  if. he 
should  quarrel  with  him,  the  whole  plar)  of  his  Indian 
voya.ce,  and  all  t'le  hopes  built  upon  it,  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  But  he  altered  his  puipose  of  intrusting 
his  comrade  wi:h  his  little  fortune,  to  lay  out  as  his 
occasions  might  require,  and  resolved  himself  to  over- 
look the  expenditure  of  las  money,  which,  in  the  form 
of  Bank  of  England  notes,  was  safely  dejjosited  in 
his  travelling  trunk.  Captain  Hillary,  finding  that 
some  hint  he  had  thrown  out  on  this  subject  was  dis- 
regarded, appeared  to  think  no  more  about  it. 

The  voyage  was  performed  with  safely  and  celerity; 
and  having  coasted  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  isl- 
and, which  he  who 'once  sees  never  forgets,  through 
whatever  part  of  the  world  his  future  path  may  lead 
him,  the  vessel  was  soon  anchored  off  the  liitle  town 
of  Ryde;  and,  as  the  waves  were  uncommonly  still, 
Richard  felt  the  sickness  diminish,  which,  for  a  corii- 
siderable  part  of  the  passage,  had  occupied  his  atten- 
tion more  than  any  thing  else. 

The  master  of  the  brig,  in  honour  to  his  passen- 
gers, and  affection  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  had  formed 
an  awning  upon  deck,  and  proposed  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  gi\'ing  them  a  httle  treat  before  they  left  Iiis 
vessel.  Lobscous.  sea-pipe,  and  other  delicacies  of  a 
naval  description,  had  been  provided  in  a  quantity  far 
disproportionate  to  the  number  of  the  guests.  But 
the  punch  which  succeeded  was  of  excellent  quahty, 
and  portentously  strong.  Captain  Hillary  ;  ushed  it 
round,  and  insisted  upon  his  companion  taking  his 
full  share  in  the  merry  bout,  the  rather  that,  as  he 
facetiously  said,  there  had  been  some  dryness  between 
them,  which  good  liquor  would  be  sovereign  in  re- 
moving. He  renewed,  with  additional  splendours, 
the  various  panoramic  scenes  of  India  and  Indian  ad- 
ventures, which  had  first  excited  the  ambition  ofiAIid- 
dlemns,  and  assured  him,  that  even  if  he  should  not 
be  able  to  get  him  a  commission  instantly,  yet  a 
shorter  delay  would  only  give  him  tin  e  to  bi  corne 
better  acquainted  with  his  military  duties  ;  and  I\Iid- 
dlemas  was  too  much  elevated  by  the  liquor  he  had 
drank,  to  see  any  difficulty  which  could  ojji^ose  itself 
to  his  fortunes.  Whether  those  who  shared  in  the 
cnmpotaiion  W'cre  more  seasoned  topers — whether 
3Iidclknias  drank  more  than  they — or  whether,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  suspected,  his  cup  had  been  drug- 
ged, like  those  of  King  Duncan's  body-guard,  it  is 
certain,  that  on  this  occasion  he  passed,  with  uriusual 
rapiditv,  through  all  the  different  phases  of  tiic  re- 
spectable state  of  drunkenness, — laujzhed,  sung, 
whooped,  and  hallooed,  was  mi.udlin  in  his  fond 
ness,  anri  frantic  in  his  wrath,  and  at  lei^gth  fell  int« 
a  fast  and  imp'^rturbable  sleep. 
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The  eflbot  of  the  liquor  displayed  itself,  as  usual,  in 
ahundred  wild  dreams  of  parched  deserts,  and  of  ser- 
Dsnts  whose  bite  intiieted  the  most  intolerable  thirst 
—of  the  suHering  of  the  Indian  on  the  death-stake— 
and  the  torment's  of  the  infernal  regions  themselves  ; 
when  at  lenpjth  he  awakened,  audit  appeared  thai 
the  latter  vision  was  in  fact  vcaliz'-d.  The  sounds 
which  had  at  first  iafluerieed  his  dreams,  and  at  langth 
broken  his  slumbers,  were  of  the  uiost  horrible,  as 
well  as  the  most  melancholy  description.  They  came 
from  the  ranges  of  pallet-beds,  which  were  closelv 
packed  together  in  a  species  of  military  hospital, 
where  a  burning  fever  was  the  prevalent  complaint. 
Many  of  the  patients  were  under  the  influence  of  a 
high  delirium,  during  which  they  shouted,  shrieked, 
laughed,  blasphemed,  and  uttered  the  most  horrible 
imprecations.  O'hers,  sensible  of  their  condition,  be- 
wailed it  with  lew  groans,  and  some  attempts  at 
devotion,  which  showed  their  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples, and  even  the  forms  of  religion.  Those  who 
were  convalescent  talked  ribaldry  in  a  loud  tone,  or 
whispered  to  each  other  in  cant  language,  upon 
schemes,  which,  as  far  as  a  passing  phrase  could  be 
understood  by  a  novice,  had  relation  to  violent  and 
criminal  exploits. 

Richard  Middlemas's  astonishment  was  equal  to 
his  horror.  He  had  but  one  advantage  o\'er  the  poor 
wretches  with  whom  he  was  classed,  and  it  was  in 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  pallet  to  himself— most  of 
the  others  being  occupied  bv  two  unhappy  beings. 
He  saw  no  one  who  appeared  to  attend  to  the  wants, 
or  to  heed  the  complaints,  of  the  wretches  around 
him,  or  to  whom  he  could  offer  any  appeal  against 
ills  present  situation.  He  looked  for  his  clothes,  that 
he  might  arise  and  extricate  himself  from  this  den  of 
horrors :  but  his  clothes  were  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
nor  did  he  see  his  portmanteau,  Oi-  sea-chest.  It  was 
much  to  be  apprehended  he  \\'ould  never  see  them 
more. 

Then,  but  too  '.ate,  he  remembered  the  insinuations 
which  had  passed  current  respecting  his  friend  the 
Captain,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  discharged 
by  Mr.  I.avvford,  on  account  of  some  breach  of  trust 
in  the  Town-Clerk's  service.  But  that  he  should 
have  trepanned  the  friend  who  had  reposed  his  whole 
confidence  in  him — that  he  should  have  plundered 
him  of  his  fortune,  and  placed  him  in  this  house  of 
pestilence,  with  the  hope  that  death  might  stifla  his 
tongue,  were  iniquities  not  to  have  been  anticipated, 
even  if  the  worst  of  these  reports  were  true. 

But  MidJlemas  resolved  not  to  be  awanting  to  him- 
self. This  ulace  must  be  visited  by  some  officer,  mili- 
tary or  medii-al,  to  whom  he  would  make  an  appeal, 
and  alarm  his  fears  at  least,  if  he  could  not  awaken 
his  conscience.  While  he  revolved  these  distracting 
thoughts,  tormented  at  the  same  time  by  a  burning 
thirst  which  he  had  no  means  of  satisfying,  he  en- 
deavoured to  discover  if,  among  those  stretclied  upon 
the  pallets  nearest  him,  he  cotdd  not  discern  some 
one  likely  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
give  him  some  information  about  the  nature  and  cus- 
toms of  this  horrid  place.  }3ut  the  bed  nearest  him 
was  occupied  by  two  fellows,  who,  although  to  judge 
from  their  gaunt  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and  ghastly 
looks,  they  were  apparently  recovering  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  just  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  were 
deeply  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  cheat  each  other 
of  a  few  half-pence  at  a  game  of  cribbage,  mixing 
the  terms  of  the  game  with  oatlis  not  loud  but  deep  : 
each  turn  of  luck  being  hailec  by  the  winner  as  well 
as  the  loser  with  execrations,  which  seemed  de- 
signed to  blight  both  body  and  soul,  now  used  as  the 
language  of  triuinph,  and  now  as  reproaches  against 
fortune. 

Next  to  the  gamblers  was  a  pallet,  occupied  indeed 
by  two  bodies,  but  only  one  of  v<hii?h  was  living — the 
other  sufferer  had  been  recently  reheved  from  his 
agony. 

"  He  IS  dead— he  is  dead !"  said  the  wretched  sur- 
vivor. 

Then  do  you  die  too,  and  be  d— d,"  answered  one 
of  the  players,  "  and  then  there  will  be  a  pair  of  you, 
is  Pug.^  says.-' 
"I  tell  you  he  is  growing  stiff  and  cold,"  said  the 


poor  wretch—"  the  dead  is  no  bed-fellow  for  the  living 
For  God's  sake,  help  to  rid  me  of  the  corpse.'' 

"Av,  and  goi  the  credit  of  having  done  him— a« 
may  he  the  case  with  yourself,  friend- for  he  had 
some  two  or  three  hoggs  about  him" . 

"You  know  vou  took  the  last  rap  from  hisbreechea 
pocket  not  an  "hour  ago,"  expostulated  the  poor  con- 
valescent—"But  help  me  to  take  the  body  out  of  tha 
bed,  and  I  will  not  tell  the  jiseor-dubhtr  that  you 
have  been  beforehand  witii  him." 

"You  f^ll  xhe jia^er-dubhcr '."  answered  t;;«  crib- 
bage plaver.  "  Such  another  word,  and  I  will  twist 
vour  head  round  till  your  eyes  look  at  the  drummer  s 
hand-wriling  on  vour  back.  Hold  your  peace,  and 
don't  bother  our  game  with  your  gammon,  or  I  will 
make  you  as  mute  as  your  bedfelLow." 

The  unhappy  wretch,  exhausted,  sunk  back  beside 
his  hideous  companion,  and  the  usual  jargon  of  tlie 
game,  interlarded  with  execrations,  went  on  as  before. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  most  obdurate  indiffer- 
ence, contrasted  with  the  last  excess  of  misery.  Mid 
dlemas  became  satisfied  how  little  could  be  made  of 
an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  his  fellow-suft'erers.  Hia 
heart  sunk  within  him,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  happy 
and  peaceful  homo,  which  he  might  have  called  his 
own,  arose  before  his  over-heated  fancy,  with  a  vivid- 
ness of  perception  that  bordered  uport  insanity.  He 
saw  before  him  the  rivulet  which  wanders  through 
the  burgh-muir,  of  Middlemas,  where  he  had  so  often 
set  little  mills  for  the  amusement  of  Menie  while  she 
was  a  child.  One  draught  of  it  would  have  been 
worth  all  the  diamonds  of  the  East,  which  of  late  he 
had  worshipped  with  such  devotion  ;  but  that  draught 
was  denied  to  him  as  to  Tantalus. 

Rallying  his  senses  from  this  passing  illusmn,  and 
knowing  enough  of  the  practice  of  the  medical  art, 
to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  his  ideas 
from  wandering  if  possible,  he  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect that  he  was  a  surgeon,  and,  after  all,  should  not 
have  the  extreme  fear  for  the  interior  of  a  inilitary 
hospital,  which  its  horrors  might  inspire  into  stran- 
gers to  tlie  profession.  But  though  he  strove,  by  such 
recollections,  to  rally  his  spirits,  he  was  not  the  less 
aware  of  the  difference  betwLxt  the  condition  gf  a 
surgeon,  who  might  have  attended  such  a  place  in 
the  course  of  his  duty,  and  a  poor  inliabitant,  who 
was  at  once  a  patient  and  a  prisoner. 

A  footstep  was  now  heard  m  the  apartment,  which 
seemed  to  silence  all  the  varied  sounds  of  wo  that' 
filled  it.  The  cribbage  party  hid  their  cards,  and 
ceased  their  oaths ;  other  wretches,  whose  com- 
plaints had  arisen  to  frenzy,  left  of)'  their  wild  ex- 
clamations and  entreaties  for  assistance.  Agony 
softened  her  shriek,  Insanity  hushed  its  senseless 
clamours,  and  even  Death  seemed  desirous  to  stifle 
his  parting  groan  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Seelen- 
cooper..  This  official  was  the  superintendent,  or,  as 
the  miserable  inhabitants  termed  him,  the  Governor 
of  the  Hospital.  He  had  all  the  air  of  having  been 
originally  a  turnkev  in  some  ill-regulated  jail — a 
stout,  short,  bandy-fegged  man,  with  one  eye,  and  a 
double  portion  of  ferocity  in  that  which  rernainei. 
He  wore  an  old-fashioned  tarnished  uniform,  which 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  made  for  him  ;  and  the 
voice  in  which  this  minister  of  humanity  addressed 
the  sick,  v/as  that  of  a  boatswain,  shoutuig  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm.  He  had  pistols  and  a  cutlass  in 
his  belt;  for  his  mode  of  administration  being  such 
as  provoked  even  hospital  patients  to  revolt,  nis  life 
had  been  more  than  once  in  danger  amongst  them. 
He  was  followed, by  two  assistants,  who  carried 
handcufrs  and  strait  jackets. 

As  Seelencooper  made  his  rounds,  complaint  and 
pain  were  hushed,  and  the  flourish  of  the  bamboo, 
which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  seemed  powerful  as  the 
wand  of  a  magician  to  silence  all  complaint  and 
remonstrance. 

"I  tell  you  the  meat  is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay — 
and  for  the  bread,  it's  good  enough,  and  too  gofxi, 
for  a  set  of  lubbers,  that  lie  shamming  Abranani, 
and  consuming  the  Right  Honourable  Company's 
victuals— I  don't  speak  to  them  that  are  reali-'  sick, 
for  God  knows  I  am  alwavs  for  humannv  ' 
"If  that  be  the  case.  st.  •*  sam  Ricnara  Middlenait, 
48* 
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whose  lair  the  Captain  had  approached,  while  he 
•was  thus  answering  the  low  and  humble  comolaints 
of  those  by  whose  bed-side  he  passed— "if  tnat  be 
the  case,  sir,  I  hope  your  humanity  will  make  you 
attend  to  what  I  say. 

"And  who  the  devil  are  you?"  said  the  governor, 
turning  on  him  his  sinale  eye  of  fire,  while  a  sneer 
gathered  on  his  harsh  features,  which  were  so  well 
Qualified  to  express  it. 

"My  name  is  ^Middlemas— I  come  from  Scotland, 
and  have  been  sent  here  by  some  strange  iiiistake. 
I  am  neither  a  private  soldier,  nor  am  1  mdisposed, 
more  than  by  the  heat  of  this  cursed  place." 

"Why  then,  friend,  all  I  have  to  ask  you  is,  whe- 
ther vo;i  are  an  attested  recruit  or  notT' 
"I' was  attested  at  Edinburgh,"  said  Middlemas, 

"but" 

"But  what  the  devil  would  you  have,  then  ?— you 
are  enlisted— the  Captain  and' the  Doctor  sent  you 
here— surely  they  know  best  whether  yju  are  private 
or  officer,  sick  or  well." 

"But  I  was  promised,"  said  Middlemas,  "pro- 
mised by  Tom  Hillary" 

"Promised,  were  you?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man 
here  that  has  not  been  promised  something  by  some- 
body or  another,  or  perhaps  has  promised  something 
to  himself.  This  is  the  land  of  promise,  my  smart 
fellow,  but  you  know  it  is  India  that  must  be  the 
land  of  performance.  So  good  morning  to  you.  The 
Doctor  will  come  his  rounds  presently,  and  put  you 
all  to  rights." 

"  Stay  but  one  moment — one  moment  only — I  have 
been  robbed." 

"  Robbed !  look  you  there  now,"  said  the  Go- 
vernor— "everybody  that  comes  here  has  been  rob- 
bed.— Egad,  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  in  Europe — 
other  people  in  mv  line  have  only  thieves  and  black- 
guards upon  their  iiands;  but  none  conie  to  my  ken 
but  honest,  decent,  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that  have 
been  robbed  !" 

"Take  care  how  you  treat  this  so  lightly,  sir," 
said  ]\Iiddlemas  ;  "  I  have  been  robbed  of  a  thousand 
pounds." 

Here  Governor  Seelencooper's  gravity  was  totally 
overcome,  and  his  laugh  was  echoed  by  several  of  the 
patients,  either  because  they  wished  to  curry  favour 
with  the  superintendent,  or  from  the  feeling  which 
influences  evil  spirits  to  rejoice  in  the  tortures  of 
those  who  are  sent  to  share  their  agony. 

"A  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Captain  Seelen- 
cooper,  as  he  recovered  his  breath, — "Come,  that's  a 
good  one — I  like  a  fellow  that  does  not  make  two 
Elites  of  a  chciTy— why,  there  is  not  a  cull  in  the  ken 
that  pretends  to  have  lost  more  than  a  fi-w  hoggs, 
and  here  is  a  servant  to  the  Honourable  Companv 
that  hns  been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds!  Well 
done,  3Ir.  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand — you're  a  credit  to 
the  house,  and  to  the  service,  and  so  good  morning 
to  you.' 

He  passed  on,  and  Richard,  starting  up  in  a  storm 
of  anger  and  despair,  found,  as  he  would  have  called 
after  him,  that  his  voice,  betwi.xt  thirst  and  agitatiijn, 
refused  its  office.  "  Water,  water  !"  he  said,  laying 
hold,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  of  the  assistants  who 
followed  Seelencooper  by  the  sleeve.  The  fellow 
looked  carelessly  round ;  there  was  a  jug  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  cribbage  players,  which  he  reached  to 

Middlitnns,  bidding  Kim,  "Drink  and  be  d d." 

Thf  nmn's  liack  was  no  sooner  turned,  than  the 
gaines'cr  threw  himself  from  his  own  bed  into  that 
of  Middlemas,  and  grasping  firm  hold  of  the  arm  of 
Richard,  ere  he  coidd  carry  the  vessel  to  his  head, 
?worc  he  should  not  have  his  booze.  It  may  be 
readilv  conjectured,  that  the  pitcher  thus  anxiously 
and  despcrntely  reclaimed,  contained  something  bet- 
ter t'^aii  the  pure  elenient.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion 
of  it  was  gin.  The  jug  was  broken  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  liqiior  spilt.  jNIiddlemas  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
assailant,  which  was  amply  and  heartily  repaid,  and 
a  combat  would  have  ensued,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  suijerintendent  and  his  assistants,  who,  Mith  a 
dexterity  that  showi.-d  them  well  acquainted  witii 
•  uch  emergencies,  clapped  a  strait-waistcoat  upon 
each  of  the  antagonists.    Richard's  efiorts  at  remon- 


strance only  procured  liim  a  blow  from  Captaia 
Seelencooper's  rattan,  and  a  tender  admonition  to 
hold  his  tongue,  if  he  valued  a  whole  skin. 

Irritated  at  once  by  suficrings  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  body,  tormented  by  raging  thirst,  and  by  the  sense 
of  his  own  dreadful  situation,  the  mind  of  Richard 
Middlemas  seemed  to  be  on  the  jjoint  of  becoming 
unsettled.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  to  imitate  and 
reply  to  the  groans,  oaths,  and  ribaldry,  which,  ae 
soon  as  the  superintendent  quitted  the  hospital,  echoed 
around  him.  He  longed,  though  he  struggled  against 
the  impulse,  to  vie  in  curses  with  the  reprobate,  and 
in  screams  with  the  maniac.  But  his  tongue  clove  to 
'he  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  mouth  itself  seemed  choked 
with  ashes ;  there  came  upon  him  a  dimness  of  sight, 
a  ru.7hing  sound  in  his  ears,  and  the  powers  of  life 
were  for  a  time  suspended. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  lo  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  conrunori  weal. 

Pope's  Homtr. 

As  Middlemas  returned  to  his  senses,  he  was  sen- 
sible that  his  blood  felt  more  cool;  that  the  feverish 
throb  of  his  pulsation  was  diminished  ;  that  the  liga- 
tures on  his  person  were  removed,  and  his  lungs  per- 
formed their  functions  more  freely.  One  assistant 
was  binding  up  a  vein,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  had  been  taken;  another,  \yh,o  had 
just  washed  the  face  of  the  patient,  was  holding  aro- 
matic vinegar  lo  his  nostrils.  As  he  began  to  open 
his  eyes,  the  person  who  had  just  completed  the 
baniiage,  said  in  Latin,  but  in  a  very  low  tone^  and 
without  raising  his  head,  "  Annori  sis  Ricardus  ille  i 
^Middlemas.  e.x  civitate  Middlemassiense  ?  Responde 
in  Lingua  Latina." 

"  Sum  ille  miserrimus,"  replied  Richard,  again  shut- 
ting his  eyes;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  voice 
of  nis  comrade  Adam  Hartley,  though  his  presencs 
might  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  this  emergency, 
conveyr/  a  pang  to  his  wounded  pride.  He  was  cori- 
scious  01  wnkindiv,  if  not  hostile,  feelings  towards  his 
old  companion  ;  he  remembered  the  tone  of  superior- 
ity which  he  used  to  assume  over  him,  and  thus  to  lie 
stretched  at  his  feet,  and  in  a  manner  at  his  mercy, 
aggravated  his  distress,  by  the  feelings  of  the  dying 
chieftain,  "  Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall."  This  wa.e, 
however,  too  unreasonable  an  emotion  to  subsist 
above  a  minute.  In  the  next  he  availed  himself  of 
the  Latin  language,  with  which  both  were  familiar. 
(for  in  that  time  the  medical  studies  at  the  celebrated 
University  of  Edinburgh  were,  in  a  great  measure,  ' 
conducted  in  Latin,)  to  tell  in  a  few  words  his  own  : 
folly,  and  the  villany  of  Hillary. 

"  I  must  be  gone  instantly,"  said  Hartley — "Take 
courage— I  trust  to  be  able  to  assist  you.  In  the 
mean  time,  take  food  and  phvsic  from  rione  but  mv 
servant,  who  yon  see  holds  tire  sponsre  in  his  hand. 
You  are  in  a  place  where  a  man's  life  has  been  taken 
for  the  sake  of  his  gold  sleeve-buttons." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  Middlemas — "  Let  nia 
remove  this  temptation  from  my  dangerous  neigh-  ' 
hours." 

He  drew  a  small  packet  from  his  under  waistcoat, 
and  put  it  into  Hartley's  hands. 

"  If  1  die,"  he  said,  "  be  my  heir.  You  deserve  her 
better  than  I." 

All  answer  was  prevented  by  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Seclencnoper. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  will  you  carry  through  your  pa- 
tient ?" 

"  Symptoms  are  du"ljious  yet,"  said  the  Doctor — ^ 
"  That  was  an  alarming  swoon.    You  must  have 
him  carried  into  the  private  ward,  and  my  yoLing  maii 
shall  attend  him." 

"  Why.  if  vou  command  it,  Doctor,  need?  must  ;— 
but  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  man  we  both  kn-r;  that 
has  a  thousand  reasons  at  least  for  keeping  him  \k 
the  public  ward." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  thousand  rcascns."  said  ' 
Hartley;  "  I  can  only  tell  vou  that  this  young  fellow 
is  as  \v-ell-linibed  and  likely  a  lad  as  tha  Company 
have  among  their  recruits.    It  is  my  business  'o  savo 
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him  for  their  service,  and  if  he  dies  bv  your  netjlecting 
what  I  direct,  depeiui  upon  it  I  will  not  allow  the 
blame  to  lie  at  my  door.  I  will  tell  the  General  the 
cliarse  I  have  given  you." 

'  The  General !"  said  Seelencooper,  much  embar- 
rassed—" Tell  the  General  ? — ay,  about  his  health. 
But  you  will  not  say  any  thing  about  what  he  may 
have  said  in  his  liiiht-headed  fits  '.'  My  eyes  !  if  you 
listen  to  what  feverish  patients  say  when  the  tantivy 
is  m  their  brain,  your  back  w\\\  soon  break  with  tale- 
bearin:;,  for  I  w'lll  warrant  you  plenty  of  them  to 
carry." 

"  Captain  Seelencooper,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  do 
not  meddle  with  yo'ir  department  in  th^!  hospital : 
My  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  trouble  yourself  with 
mine.  I  suppose,  as  I  have  a  commission  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  have  besides  a  regular  diploma  as  a  physi- 
cian, I  know  when  my  patient  is  light-headed  or 
otherwise.  So  do  you  let  the  man  be  carefully  looked 
after,  at  your  peril. 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  hospital,  but  not  till,  under 
pretext  of  again  consulting  the  pulse,  he  pressed  the 
patient's  hand,  as  if  to  assure  him  once  more  of  his 
exertions  for  his  liberation. 

"  My  eyes  !"  muttered  Seelencooper,  "  this  cocke- 
rel crows  gallant,  to  come  from  a  Scotch  roosi  ;  but 
I  would  know  well  enough  how  to  fetch  the  youngster 
ort'  the  perch,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cure  he  has  done 
on  the  General's  pickaninies." 

Enough  of  this  fell  on  Richard's  ear  to  suggest 
hopes  of  deliverance,  which  were  increased  when  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  separate  ward, 
a  place  much  more  decent  in  appearance,  and  in- 
habited only  by  two  patients,  who  seemed  petty 
officers.  Although  sensible  that  he  had  no  illness, 
save  that  weakiiess  which  succeeds  violent  agitation. 
he  deemed  it  wisest  to  suffer  himself  still  to  be  treated 
as  a  patient,  in  consideration  that  he  should  thus 
remain  under  his  comrade's  superintendence.  Yet 
while  preparing  to  avail  himself  of  Hartley's  good 
oftices,  the  prevailiiig  reflection  of  his  secret  bosom 
was  the  ungrateful  sentiment,  "  Had  Heaven  no 
other  means  of  saving  me  than  by  the  hands  of  him 
1  like  least  on  the  face  of  the  eartli  V 

Mean  while,  ignorant  of  the  ungrateful  sentiments 
of  his  comrade,  and  indeed  wholly  indifferent  how 
he  felt  tovvan's  him,  Hartley  proceeded  in  doing  him 
such  service  as  was  in  his  power,  without  any  other 
object  than  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty  as  a  man 
and  as  a  Christian.  The  manner  in  Nvhich  he  became 
qualified  to  render  his  comrade  assistance,  requires 
some  short  explanation. 

Our  story  took  place  at  a  period,  when  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Compauy,  with  that  hardy 
and  persevering  policy  which  has  raised  to  such  a 
height  the  British  Einpire  in  the  East,  had  deter- 
mined to  send  a  large  reinforcement  of  European 
troops  to  the  support  of  their  power  in  India,  then 
tiireatened  by  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  of  which  the 
celebrated  Hyder  Ally  had  usurped  the  government, 
after  dethroning  his  master.  Considerable  diifieulty 
was  found  in  obtaining  recruits  for  that  service. 
Those  who  might  have  been  otherwise  disposed  to 
be  soldiers,  were  afraid  of  the  climate,  and  of  the 
species  of  banishment  which  the  engagement  im- 
plied ;  and  doubled  also  how  far  the  engagements  of 
the  Company  might  be  faithfully  observed  towards 
thetn,  when  they  were  removed  from  the  protection 
of  the  British  laws.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  military  service  of  the  King  was  preferred,  and 
tliat  of  the  Company  could  only  procure  the  worst 
recruits,  although  their  zealous  agents  scrupled  not 
to  employ  the  worst  means.  Indeed  the  practice  of 
kidnapping,  or  crimping,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
was  at  that  lime  general,  whetherfor  the  colonies,  or 
even  for  the  King's  troops;  and  as  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  such  transactions  must  be  of  course  en- 
tirely unscrupulous,  there  was  not  only  mucli  vil- 
lany  committed  in  the  direct  prosecution  of  the  trade, 
but  it  gave  rise  incidentally  to  remarkable  cases  of 
robbery,  and  even  murder.  Such  atrocities  were  of 
course  concealed  from  the  authorities  for  whom  the 
levies  were  made,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
Soldiers  made  men,  whose  conduct  was  otherwise 


unexceptionable,  cold  in  looking  closely  ir  to  the 
mode  in  which  their  recruiting  service  was  con- 
ducted. ' 

The  principal  depAt  of  the  troops  which  were  by 
these  means  assembled,  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  season  proving  unhealthy,  and  the  men 
tnemselvesbeingmany  of  themot'a  bad  habit  of  body, 
a  fever  of  a  malignant  character  broke  out  amongst 
them,  and  speedily  crowded  with  patients  the  mili-i 
tary  hospital,  of  which  Mr.  Seelencooper,  himself  an 
old  and  experienced  crimp  and  kidnapper,  had  ob- 
tained the  superintendence.  Irregulanties  began  to 
take  place  also  among  the  soldiers  who  lemained  ■ 
healthy,  and  the  necessity  of  .subjecting  thv.r.  to  some 
discipline  before  they  sailed  was  so  evident,  that  se- 
veral olHcers  of  the  Comiiany's  naval  service  ex-. 
pressed  their  belief  that  otherwise  there  would  be. 
dangerous  mutinies  on  the  passage. 

To  remedy  the  first  of  these  evils,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors sent  down  to  the  island  several  of  their  me- 
dical servants,  amongst  whom  was  Hartley,  whose 
qualifications  had  been  amply  certified  by  a  inedical 
board,  before  which  he  had  passed  an  examination, 
besides  his  possessing  a  diploma  from  the  University 
of  Edinbu'gh  as  M.  D. 

To  enforce  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers,  the. 
Court  committed  full  power  to  one  of  their  own  body,  ^ 
General  Witherington.  The  General  was  an  officer 
who  had  distinguished  himself  highly  in  their  service. 
He  had  returned  from  India  five  or  six  years  before, 
with  a  large  fortune,  which  he  had  rendered  miich 
greater  bv  an  advantageous  marriage  with  a  rich 
heiress.  The  General  and  his  lady  went  little  into 
society,  but  seemed  to  live  entirely  for  their  infant 
family,  those  in  number  being  three,  two  boys  and  a 
girl.  Although  he  had  retired  from  the  service,  he 
willinglv  undertook  the  temporary  charge  committed 
to  him, 'and  taking  a  house  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Ryde,  he  proceeded  to  enrol 
the  troops  into  separate  bodies,  appoint  otRcers  of 
capacity  to  each,  and  by  regular  training  and  disci- 
pline, gradually  to  bring  them  into  something  re- 
sembling good  order.  He  heard  their  complaints  of 
ill  usage  in  the  articles  of  provisions  and  appoint-, 
ments,  and  did  them  upon  all  occasions  the  strictest 
justice,  save  that  he  was  never  known  to  restore  one 
recruit  to  his  freedom  from  the  servl'^e  however  un- 
fairly or  even  illegally  his  attestation  might  have 
been  obtained. 

"  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  Genera!  Wither- 
ington, "  how  you  became  soldiers, — soldiers  I  found 
you,  and  soldiers  I  will  leave  you.  But  I  will  take 
especial  care,  that  as  soldiers  you  shall  have  every 
thing,  to  a  penny  or  a  pin's  head,  that  you  are  justly 
entitled  to."  He  went  to  work  without  fear  or  fa- 
vour, reported  many  abuses  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
had  several  otficers,  commissaries,  Ac.  removed 
from  the  service,  and  made  his  name  as  great  a  terror 
to  the  peculators  at  home,  as  it  had  been  to  the 
enemies  of  Britain  in  Hindostan. 

Captain  Seelencooper,  and  his  associates  Vi  the 
hospital  department,  heard  and  trembled,  fearin" 
that  their  turn  should  come  next;  but  the  General^ 
wdio  elsewhere  e.vamined  all  with  his  own  eyes, 
showed  a  reluctance  to  visit  the  hospital  in  person. 
Public  report  industriously  imputed  tins  to  fear  of  in- 
fection. Such  was  certainly  the  motive;  though  it 
was  not  fear  for  his  own  safetv  that  influenced  Gene- 
ral Witherington,  but  he  dreaded  lest  he  should  cany 
tlie  infection  home  to  the  nursery,  on  which  ho 
doated.  The  alarm  of  his  lady  was  yet  more  un- 
reasonably sensitive ;  she  would  scarcely  suffer  tne 
children  to  walk  abroad,  if  the  wind  but  blew  from 
the  quarter  where  the  Hospital  was  situated. 

But  Providence  baffles  the  precautions  of  mortals. 
In  a  walk  across  the  fields,  chosen  as  the  most  shel- 
tered and  sequestered,  the  children,  with  their  train 
of  Eastern  and  European  attendants,  met  a  woman 
who  carried  a  child  that  was  recovering  from  tno 
small-pox.  The  anxiety  of  the  father  joined  to  soma 
religious  scruples  on  the  mother's  part,  had  post- 
poned inoculation,  which  was  then  scnrcely  come 
into  general  use.  The  infection  caught  like  a  quick- 
match,  and  ran  like  wildfire  through  all  those  in  liu- 
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family  who  hod  not  previously  had  the  disease.  One 
of  the  General's  children,  the  second  bo^',  died,  and 
two  of  the  Ayas,  or  black  female  servants,  had  the 
same  fate.  The  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother 
would  have  been  broken  for  the  child  they  had  lost, 
had  not  their  grief  been  suspended  by  an.xfety  for  the 
fate  of  those  who  lived,  and  who  were  confessed  to 
be  in  imminent  danger.  Tliey  were  like  persons  dis- 
tracted, as  the  symptoms  of  the  poor  patients  seemed 
gradually  to  resemble  more  nearly  that  of  the  child 
already  lost. 

While  the  parents  were  in  this  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion, the  General's  principal  sirvant,  a  native  of 
Northumberlandlikehimseif,  informed  him  onemorn- 
ing  that  there  wasa  young  man  from  ihe  same  county 
among  the  hospital  doctors,  who  had  publicly  blamed 
the  mode  of  treatment  observed  towards  the  patients, 
and  spoken  of  another  which  he  had  seen  practised 
with  eminent  success. 

"  Some  impudent  quack,"  said  the  General,  "  who 
would  force  himself  into  business  by  bold  assertions. 
Doctor  Tourniquet  and  Doctor  Lancelot  are  men  of 
high  reputation." 

"  Do  not  mention  their  reputation."  said  the  mo- 
ther, with  a  mother's  impatience  ;  "did  they  not  let 
my  sweet  Reuben  die  ?  What  avails  the  reputation 
of  the  physician,  when  the  patient  perisheth  7" 

''  If  iiis  honour  would  but  see  Doctor  Hartley," 
said  Winter,  turning  half  towards  the  lady,  and  tiien 
turning  back  again  to  his  master.  "  He  is  a  very 
decent  young  man,  who  I  am  sure,  never  expected 
what  he  said  to  reach  your  honour's  ears  j^and  he 
is  a  native  of  Northumberland." 

"  Send  a  servant  with  a  led  horse,"  said  the  Ge- 
neral ;  "  let  the  young  man  come  hither  instantly." 

Jt  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  treating 
the  small-pox  was  to  refuse  to  the  patient  every  thing  ! 
which  Nature  urged  him  to  desire  ;  and,  in  particii- 1 
lar,  to  confine  him  to  heated  rooms,  beds  loaded  with  I 
blankets,  and  spiced  wine,  when  nature  called  fori 
cold  v/ater  and  fresh  air.  A  different  mode  of  treat- 1 
nient  had  of  late  been  adventured  upon  by  some 
practitioners,  who  preferred  reasi;n  to  authority,  and 
Gideon  Gray  had  followed  it  for  several  years  with  I 
e.Ttraordinary  success. 
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with  God's  blessing 
favourable  result." 

"  Enough — you  are  modest  and  sensible,  as  well 
as  bold,  and  I  will  trust  you." 

The  lady,  on  wliom  Hartley's  words  and  manner 
had  made  a  great  impression,  and  who  was  eager  to 
discontinue  a  mode  of  treatment  which  .subjected 
the  patients  to  the  greatest  pain  and  privation,  and 
had  already  proved  unfortunate,  eagerly  acquiesced, 
and  Hartley  was  placed  ui  full  authority  hi  the  sick 
room. 

Windows  were  thrown  open,  fires  reduced  or  dis- 
continued, loads  of  bed-clothes  removed,  cooHng 
drinks  superseded  mulled  wine  and  spices.  The  sick- 
nurses  cried  out  murder.  Doctors  Tourniquet  and 
Lancelot  retired  in  disgust,  menacing  something  like 
a  general  pestilence,  in  vengeance  of  what  they 
termed  rebellion  against  the  neglect  of  the  apiio- 
risms  of  Hippocrates.  Hartley  piroeeeded  quietly 
and  steadily,  and  tb.e  patients  got  mto  a  fair  road  of 
recovery. 

The  young  Northumbrian  was  neither  conceited 
nor  artful  ;  yet,  with  all  his  plainness  of  character. 
he  could  not  but  know  the  influence  which  a  success- 
ful phy.<ician  obtains  over  the  parents  of  the  children 
whom  he  has  saved  from  the  grave,  and  e^i.-'ially 
before  the  cure  is  actuallv  completed.  He  itsi.,ved 
to  use  this  influence  in  belialf  of  his  old  coupanion, 
trusting  that  the  military  tenacity  of  General  VVith- 
erington  would  give  way  on  consideration  of  the  ob- 
ligation so  lately  coiiferred  upon  him. 

On  his  way  to  the  General's  house,  which  was  at 
liresent  his  constant  p.lace  of  residence,  he  examined 
the  packet  which  Middlemas  had  put  into  his  hanil. 
It  contained  the  picture  of  Menie  Gray,  plainly  set,, 
and  the  ring,  with  brilliants,  which  Doctor  Gray  had 
given  to  Richard,  as  his  mother's  last  gift.  The  first 
of  these  tokens  extracted  from  honest  Hartley  a  sigh, 
perhaps  a  tear  of  sad  remembrance.  "  I  fear,"  he 
said,  "  she  has  not  chosen  worthily  ;  but  she  shall  be. 
happy,  if  I  can  make  her  so." 

Arrived  at  tlie  residence  of  General  Wilhcrington 
our  Doctor  went  first  to  the  sick  apartment,  and  tlien 
carried  to  their  parents  the  delightfid  account  that 
the  recovery  of  the  children  might  be  considered  aa 


When  General  Witherington  saw  Hartley,  he  was  t  certain.  "  JWay  the  God  of  Israel  bless  thee,  voung 
tartled  at  his  youth  ;  but  when  he  heard  him  mo- 1  man  !"  said  the  lady,  trembling  with  emotion  ; ''  thou 
destly,  but  with  confidence,  state  tiie  difference  of  the  i  hast  wiped  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  despairing 
two  modes  of  treatment,  and  the  rationale  of  his  I  mother.  And  yet— alas  !  alas  !  still  it  must  flow 
practice,  he  listened  with  the  most  serious  attention.  I  when  I  think  of  my  chemb  Reuben.  Oh !  Mr.  Hart- 
So  did  his  lady,  her  streaming  eyes  turning  from  !  ley,  why  did  we  not  know  you  a  week  sooner  7— my 
Hartley  to  her  husband,  as  if  to  watch  what  impres- 1  darling  had  not  then  died.' 

"  God  gives  and  lakes  away,  my  lady,"  answered 


sion  the  arguments  of  the  former  were  making  upon 
the  latter.  General  Witherington  was  silent  for  a 
few  minutes  after  Hartley  had  finished  his  exi)ositic)n, 
and  seemed  buried  in  profound  reflection.  ''To  treat 
a  fever,"  he  said,  "  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce one,  seems  indeed  to  be  adding  fuel  to  fire." 

"  It  is — it  is,"  ?.aid  the  lady.  "  Let  us  trust  tin's 
young  man,  General  Witherington.  We  shall  at  least 
give  our  darlings  the  comforts  of  the  fresh  air  and 
cold  water,  for  which  they  are  pining." 

But  tlie  General  remained  undecided.  "  Yourrea- 
sonins;,"  he  said  to  Hartley,  "  seems  plausible ;  but 
Btill  it  IS  only  hypothesis.  What  can  you  show  to 
support  your  theory,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
practice  7" 

"  My  own  observation,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"'  Here  is  a  mfinornndum-book  of  medical  cases 
winch  I  have  witnessed.  Itcontains  twenty  cases  of 
small-po.x,  of  which  eighteen  were  recoveries." 

"  And  the  two  others  7"  said  tlie  General. 

"  Terminated  fatally,"  replied  Hartley  ;  "  we  can 
as  yet  but  partially  disarm  this  scourge  of  the  human 
race." 

"  Young  man,"  continued  the  General,  "  were  I  to 
say  that  a  thousand  gold  inolirs  were  yours  in  case 
uiy  children  hve  under  your  treatment,  what  have  you 
to  peril  in  exchange  7" 

"  My  reputation."  answered  Hartley,  firmly. 

"  And  you  could  warrant  on  your  reputation  the 
recovery  of  your  patients  ]" 

"  God  forbid  1  should  be  so  presumptuous  !  Biit  1 
'liink  J  could  warrant  my  using  those  means,  which, 


Hartley;  "and  you  must  remenibcr,  that  two  are 
restored  to  you  out  of  three.  It  is  far  from  certain, 
that  the  treatment  I  have  used  towards  the  conva- 
lescents would  have  brought  through  theh  brother ; 
for  the  case,  as  reported  to  me,  was  of  a  very  inve- 
terate description." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Witherington,  his  voice  testifjing 
more  emotion  than  he  usually  or  willingly  gave  way 
to,  "you  can  comfort  the  sick  in  spirit  as«well  as  the 
sick  in  body.  But  it  is  time  we  settle  our  wager. 
You  betted  your  reputation,  which  remains  with  you, 
increased  by  all  tlie  credit  due  to  your  eminent  suc- 
cess, against  a  thousand  gold  mohrs,  the  value  of 
which  you  will  find  in  that  pocketbook." 

"  General  Witherington,"  said  Hartley,  "  you  are 
wealthy,  and  enlitlod  to  be  penerou.?— I  am  poor, 
•and  not  entitled  to  decline  whatever  may  be,  even  in 
a  liberal  sense,  a  compensation  for  my  professional 
attendance.  But  there  is  a  bound  to  extravagance, 
both  in  giving  and  accepting;  and  I  must  not  hazard 
the  newly  acquired  reputation  with  which  you  flatter 
me,  by  giving  room  to  have  it  said,  that  I  fleeced 
the  parents,  wlien  their  feelings  were  all  afloat  with, 
anxiety  for  their  children.  Allow  me  to  divide  this 
large  sum;  one  half  I  will  thankfully  retain  as  a 
most  liberal  recompense  for  my  labour;  and  if  yon 
still  think  you  owe  me  any  thing,  let  me  have  it  in 
the  advantageof  your  good  opinion  and  counti  naiico." 

"If  I  acquiesce  in  your  proposal.  Doctor  Haitiey,"' 
said  the  General,  reluctantly  receiving  back  a  iiari  of 
the  contents  of  the  pocketbook,  "  it  is  because  1 1  opd 
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to  serve  you  with  my  interest,  even  better  than  with 
my  purse." 

And  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Hartley,  "  it  was  upon 
your  interest  that  I  am  just  about  to  make  a  small 
claim." 

The  General  and  his  lady  spoke  both  in  the  same 
breath,  to  assure  hhn  his  boon  was  granted  before 
asked. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  for  it 
respects  a  point  on  which  I  have  heard  say,  that  your 
E.xcellency  is  rather  intle.xible — the  discharge  of  a 
recruit  ' 

"M>  duty  makes  me  so,"  replied  the  General — 
"You  know  the  sort  of  fellows  that  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with — they  get  drunk — grow  pot- 
valiant — enlist  over-night,  and  repent  ne.xt  morning. 
If  I  3m  to  dismiss  all  those  who  pretend  to  have  been 
trepanned,  we  should  have  few  volunteers  remain 
behind.  Every  one  has  some  idle  story  of  the  pro- 
mises of  a  swaggering  Sergeant  Kite — It  is  impossi- 
ble to  attend  to  them.  But  let  me  hear  yours,  how- 
ever." 

"  Mine  is  a  very  singular  case.  The  party  has 
been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds." 

"A  recruit  for  this  service  possessing  a  thousand 

f)Ounds !  JMy  dear  Doctor,  depend  upon  it,  the  fel- 
ow  has  gulled  you.  Bless  mv  heart,  would  a  man 
who  had  a  thousand  pounds  think  of  enlisting  as  a 
private  sentinel  V 

"He  had  no  such  thoughts,"  answered  Hartley. 
"  He  was  persuaded  by  the  rogue  whom  he  trusted, 
that  he  was  to  have  a  commission." 

"Then  his  friend  must  have  been  Tom  Hillary,  or 
the  devil ;  for  no  other  could  possess  so  murh  cun- 
ning ana  impudence.  He  will  certainly  find  his  wav 
to  the  gallows  at  last.  Still  this  story  of  the  thou- 
sand pounds  seems  a  touch  even  beyond  Tom  Hillary. 
What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  this  fellow  ever 
had  such  a  sum  of  money  7" 

"I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  it  for  certain," 
answered  Hartley  ;  "  he  and  I  served  ourtime  toge- 
ther, under  the  same  excellent  master;  and  when  he 
came  of  age,  not  liking  the  profession  which  he  had 
studied,  and  obtaining  possession  of  his  little  fortune, 
he  was  deceived  by  the  promises  of  this  same  Hil- 
lary." 

Who  has  had  him  locked  up  in  our  well-ordered 
Hospital  yonder  7"  said  the  General. 

'■  Even  so,  please  your  Excellency,"  replied  Hart- 
ley; "not,  I  think,  to  cure  him  of  any  complaint,  but 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  catching  one,  which 
would  silence  all  inquiries." 

"The  matter  shall  be  closely  looked  into.  But 
how  miserably  careless  the  young  man's  friends 
must  have  been  to  let  a  raw  lad  go  into  the  world 
with  such  a  companion  and  guide  as  Tom  Hillary, 
and  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
His  parents  had  better  have  knocked  hun  on  the 
head.  It  certainly  was  not  done  like  canny  Nor- 
thumberland, as  my  servant  Winter  calls  it." 

"The  youth  must  indeed  have  had  strangelv  hard- 
hearted, or  careless  parents,"  said  Mrs.  Withering- 
ton,  in  accents  of  pity. 

"  He  never  knew,  them,  madam,"  paid  Hartley ; 
"there  was  a  mystery  on  the  score  of  his  birth.  A 
cold,  unwilhng,  and  almost  unknown  hand,  dealt 
him  out  his  portion  when  he  came  of  lawful  age,  and 
he  was  pushed  into  the  world  like  a  bark  forced  from 
shore,  without  rudder,  compass,  or  pilot." 

Here  General  Witherington  involuntarily  looked  to 
his  lady,  while,  guided  by  a  similar  impulse,  her  looks 
were  turned  upon  him.  They  e.xchanged  a  luoment- 
ary  glance  of  deep  and  peculiar  meaning,  and  then 
the  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"Were  you  brought  up  in  Scotland?"  said  the 
lady,  addressing  herself,  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  Hart- 
ley— "And  what  was  your  master's  name  ?" 

"I  served  my  apprenticeship  wjth  Mr.  Gideon 
Gray  of  the  town  of  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley. 

"  Middlemas!  Gray!"  repeated  the  lady,  and  fainted 
away. 

Hartley  offered  the  succours  of  his  profession  ;  the 
husband  flevv  to  support  her  head,  and  the  instant 
that  Mrs.  Witherington  began  to  recover,  he  whis- 
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pered  to  her.  in  a  tone  betwi.xt  entreaty  t  nJ  warning, 
" Zilia,  beware — beware!" 

Some  imperfect  sounds  which  she  .\&d  begun  to 
frame,  died  away  uiion  her  tongue. 

"Let  me  assist  you  to  your  dressing '-room,  my 
love,"  said  her  obviously  aii.xious  luishanL. 

She  arose  with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  which 
moves  ;it  the  touch  uf  a  spring,  and  half  hanging 
upon  her  husband,  half  dragging  herself  on  by  her  own 
efforts,  had  nearly  reached  the  door  of  the  room, 
when  Hartley  following,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any 
service. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  General  sternly;  "this  is  no 
case  for  a  stranger's  interference  ;  when  you  are 
wanted  I  will  seiirl  for  you." 

Hartley  stepped  back  on  receiving  a  rehnfT  in  a 
tone  so  different  from  that  which  General  Withering- 
ton  had  used  towards  him  in  tlnnr  previous  inter- 
course, and  disposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  credit 
to  public  report,  which  assigned  to  that  gentleman, 
with  several  good  qualities,  the  character  of  a  very 
proud  and  haughty  man.  Hitherto,  he  thought,  I 
have  seen  him  tamed  by  sorrow  and  anxiety,  now 
the  mind  is  regaining  its  natural  tension.  But  he 
must  in  decency  interest  himself  for  this  unhappy 
Middlemas. 

The  General  returned  into  the  apartment  a  riiinute 
or  two  afterwards,  and  addressed  Hartley  in  his 
usual  tone  of  politeness,  though  apparently  still  under 
great  embarrassment,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  conceal. 

"Mrs.  Witherington  is  better,"  he  said,  "and  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  before  dinner.  You  dine  with  us, 
I  hope '?" 

Hartley  bowed. 

"  Mrs.  Witherington  is  rather  subject  to  this  sort  of 
nervous  fits,  and  slie  has  been  much  harassed  of  late 
by  grief  and  apprehension.  When  she  recovers  from 
them,  it  is  a  few  minutes  before  she  can  collect  her 
ideas,  and  during  such  intervals — to  speak  very 
confidentially  to  you,  my  dear  Doctor  Hartlcv— she 
speaks  sometimes  about  imaginary  events  which  havo 
never  happened,  and  sometimes  about  distressing 
occurrences  in  an  early  period  of  life.  I  am  not. 
therefore,  willing  that  any  one  but  myself,  or  her  old 
attendant  Mrs.  Lopez,  should  be  with  her  on  such 
occasions." 

Hartley  admitted  that  a  certain  degrceof  lighthead- 
edness was  often  the  consequence  of  nervous  fits. 

The  General  proceeded.  "As  to  this  young  man — 
this  friend  of  yours— this  Richard  Middlemas — did  you 
not  call  him  so?" 

"Not  that  I  recollect,"  answered  Hartley;  "but 
your  Excellency  has  hit  upon  his  name." 

"That  is  odd  enough — Certainly  you  said  some- 
thing about  Middlemas"?"  replied  General  Wither- 
ington. 

"I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  town,"  said  Hart- 
ley. 

"Ay,  and  I  caught  it  up  as  the  name  of  the  locniit 
— I  was  indeed  occupied  at  the  moment  by  an  anxiety 
about  my  wife.  But  this  ]VIidd!enias,  since  such  is  his 
name,  is  a  wild  young  fellow,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  should  do  him  wrong  to  say  so,  your  Excellency. 
He  may  have  had  his  follies  like  other  young  men  ; 
but  his  conduct  has,  so  far  as  I_  know,  been  respecta- 
ble ;  but,  considering  we  Uved  in  the  same  house  wa 
were  not  very  intimate." 

"  That  is  bad— I  should  have  liked  him— that  is-  •• 
it  would  have  been  happy  for  him  to  have  had  a  friend 
like  you.  But  I  suppose  you  studied  too  hard  for 
him.  He  would  be  a  soldier,  ha?— Is  he  good- 
looking?" 

"  Remarkably  so,"  replied  Hartley  ;  "  and  has  a 
very  prepossessing  manner." 

"  Is  his  complexion  dark  or  fair  ?"  asked  the 
General. 

"  Rather  uncommonly  dark,"  said  Hartley, — 
"darker,  if  i  may  use  the  freedom  than  your  Jvxce*- 
lency's." 

"Nay,  then,  he  must  be  a  black  ouzel  indeed  t — 
Does  he  understand  languages?" 

"  Latin  and  French  tolerably  '^'eIl." 

"  Of  course  he  cannot  fence  oi  dance  7' 
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"Pardon  me.  sir,  I  am  no  ^eat  jiulge;  but  Rich- 
ard is  reckoned  to  do  qoth  wiin  uncommon  SKui." 

"Indeed! — Sum  this  up,  and  it  sounds  well. 
Handsome,  accomplished  in  exercises,  moderately 
learned,  perfectly  well-bred,  not  unreasonably  wild. 
All  this  comes  too  high  for  the  situalioa  of  a  private 
sentinel.  He  must  have  a  commission,  Doctor — 
entirely  for  your  sake." 

"Your  E.\'cellency  is  generous." 

"It  shall  be  so;  and  I  will  find  means  to  make 
Tom  Hillary  diss^orue  his  plunder,  unless  he  prefers 
being  hanged,  a  late  he  has  long  deserved.  You  can- 
noE  go  back  to  the  Hospital  lo-day.  You  dine  with 
us,  and  you  know  Mrs.  \Vitherington's  fears  of  infec- 
tion :  but  to-morrow  find  out  your  friend.  Wmter 
shall  see  him  equipped  with  every  thing  needful. 
Tom  Hillary  shall  repay  advances,  you  know  ;  and 
he  must  be  ofl"  with  the  first  detachment  of  the 
recruits,  in  the  ]\Iiddle:-e.x  Indiaman,  which  sails 
from  the  Downs  on  Monday  fortnight ;  that  is,  if  you 
think  him  fit  for  the  voyage.  I  dare  say  the  poor  fel- 
low is  sick  of  tlie  Isle  ot'VVight." 

"Your  E.Kcellency  will  permit  the  young  man  to  pay 
his  respects  to  you  before  his  departure?" 

"To  what  purpose,  sir?"  said  the  General,  hastily 
and  peremptorih' ;  but  instantly  added,  "You  are 
right— I  should  like  to  see  him.  'Winter  shall  let  him 
know  the  time,  and  take  horses  ami  fetch  him  hither. 
But  he  must  have  been  out  of  the  Hospital  for  a  day  or 
two ;  so  the  sooner  you  can  set  him  at  liberty  the 
better.  In  the  mean  time,  take  him  to  your  own 
lodgings,  Doctor  ;  and  do  not  let  him  form  any  mti- 
macies  with  the  olTicers,  or  any  others,  in  this  place, 
where  he  may  light  on  anoth.er  Hillary." 

Had  Hartley  been  as  well  actiuainted  as  the  reader 
with  the  circumstances  of  voung  Jliddlenias's  birth, 
he  might  have  drawn  decisive  conclusions  from  the 
behaviour  of  General  Witherington,  wliile  his  comrade 
•was  the  topic  of  conversation.  But  as  Mr.  Gray  and 
Middlemas  himself  were  both  silent  on  the  suiijeci, 
he  knew  little  of  it  but  from  general  report,  \vhich  his 
ciiriosity  had  never  induced  him  to  scrutinize  niin- 
utely.  Nevertheless,  what  he  did  apprehend  inter- 
ested him  so  much,  that  he  resolved  upon  trying  a 
little  experiment,  in  which  he  thought  th^^re  could 
be  no  great  harm.  He  placed  on  his  finger  the 
remarkable  rin^  intrusted  to  his  care  by  Richard 
Middlemas,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  conspicu- 
ous in  approaching  Mrs.  Witherington  ;  taking  care, 
however,  that  this  occurred  during  her  husband's 
absence.  Her  eyes  had  no  .'sooner  caught  a  sight  of 
the  gem,  than  th'^y  became  riveted  to  it,  and  she  beg- 
ged a  nearer  sight  of  if,  as  strongly  rese'i.bling  one 
which  she  had  given  to  a  friend.  Taking  the  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  placing  it  in  her  emaciated  handj 
Hartley  informed  her  it  was  the  property  of  the  friend 
in  whom  he  had  just  been  endeavouring  to  interest 
the  General.  ]^Ir3.  Witherington  retired  in  great 
emotion,  but  next  day  summoned  Hartley  to  a  private 
interview,  the  particulars  of  which,  so  far  as  are 
necessary  to  be  known,  shall  be  aftei;wards  related. 

On  the  succeeding  day  after  these  important  dis- 
coveries, Jliddletnas,  to  his  great  delight,  was  rescued 
from  his  secla.sion  in  the  Hospital,  and  transferred  to 
his  comrade's  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Rvde,  of  which 
Hartlev  himself  was  a  rare  inmate;  the  anxiety  of 
Mrs.  Witlierington  detaining  uini  at  the  General's 
house,  long  after  his  medical  attendance  might  have 
been  dispensed  with.  _    , 

Within  two  or  three  days  a  commission  arrived  for 
Richard  ?\liddlemas,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Winter,  by  his  master's 
urders,  put  the  wardrohe  of  the  youag  officer  oii  a 
niitable  footing;  while  3Iiddlemas,  enchanted  '  at 
finding  himself  at  once  emancipated  from  his  late 
dreadful  difficulties,  and  phiced  under  the  protection 
of  a  man  of  such  importance  as  the  General,  obeyed 
ini[i!icitly  the  hints  transmitted  to  him  by  Hartley, 
and  enforced  by  Winter,  and  abstained  from  going 
into  public,  or  forming  acquaintiinces  with  any  one. 
Even  Hart!ev  himself  he  saw  seldom;  and,  deep  as 
«vere  his  obligations,  he  did  not  perhaps  greatly 
regret  the  absence  of  one,  whose  presence  always  af- 
•ectfii  him  with  a  oensc  oi  nunnliation  and  abasement. 
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The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail  for  the  Downs, 
where  the  Middlesex  lay  ready  to  weigh  nnclior,  the 
new  lieutenant  was  summoned  by  W'inier  to  atienil 
him  to  the  General's  residence,  for  the  purpose  ol 
being  introduced  to  his  patron,  to  thank  him  at  once, 
and  to  bid  him  farewell.  On  the  road,  the  old  man 
took  the  liberty  of  schooling  his  companioii  concern- 
ing the  respect  which  he  ought  to  pay  to  his  master, 
"who  was,  though  a  kind  and  generous  man  as  ever 
came  from  Northumberland,  extremely  rigid  in  punc- 
tiliously exacting  the  degree  of  honour  which  was 
his  due." 

While  they  were  advancing  towards  the  house,  the 
General  and  his  wife  expected  their  arrival  with 
breathless  anxiety.  They  were  seated  in  a  superb 
drawing-room,  the  General  behind  a  large  chande- 
lier, which,  shaded  opposite  to  his  face,  threw  all  the 
light  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  so  that  he  could 
observe  any  person  placed  there,  without  becoming 
the  subject  of  observation  in  turn.  On  a  heap  oi 
cushions,  wrapped  in  a  glitttring  drapery  of  gold  and 
silver  muslins,  mingled  with  shawls,  a  luxury  which 
was  then  a  novelty  in  Europe,  sate,  or  rather  reclined, 
his  lady,  who,  past  the  full  meridian  of  beauty,  re- 
tained charms  enough  lo  distinguish  her  as  one  who 
had  been  formerly  a  very  fine  woman,  though  hei 
mind  seemed  occupied  by  the  deepest  emotion. 

"  Zilia,"  said  her  husband,  "you  are  unable  foi 
what  yoi!  have  undertaken — take  my  ad  vice— retire — 
you  shall  know  all  and  every  thing  that  passes — but 
retire.  To  what  purpose  should  you  cling  to  the  idle 
wish  of  beholding  for  a  moment  a  being  whom  you 
can  never  ngain  look  upon  ?" 

"Alas!"  answered  the  lady,  "and  is  not  your  de- 
claration, thatl  shall  never  see  him  more,  a  suflTicient 
reason  that  I  should  wish  to  see  him  now — should 
wish  to  imprint  on  my  memory  the  features  and  the 
form  which  I  am  never  again  to  behold  while  we  are 
in  the  body?  Do  not,  my  Richard,  be  more  cruel 
than  was  my  poor  father,  even  when  his  wrath  wag 
in  its  bitterness.  He  let  me  look  upon  my  infant,  and 
its  cherul)  face  dwelt  with  me.  and  was  my  ronifort, 
among  the  years  of  unutterable  sorrow  in  which  my 
youth  wore  away." 

"It  is  enough,  Zilia— you  have  desired  this  boon 
— I  have  prant'd  it — and,  at  whatever  risk,  my  pro- 
mise shall  be  kept.  But  think  how  mur;h  depends 
on  this  fatal  secret — your  rank  and  estimation  in 
society — my  honour  interested  that  that  estimation 
should  remain  unitvimed.  Zilia,  the  moment  that 
the  promulgation  of  such  a  secret  gives  prudes  and 
scandal-mongers  a  right  to  treat  you  with  s -orn,  will 
be  fraught  with  unutterable  misery,  perhaps  with 
bloodshed  and  death,  should  a  man  aare  to  take  up 
the  rumour." 

"  You  shall  be  obeved.  my  husband,"  answered 
Zilia,  "in  all  that  the  frailness  of  nature  will  permit. 
But  oh,  God  of  my  fathers,  of  what  clay  hast  thou 
fashioned  us,  poor  mortals,  who  dreed  so  mur'h  the 
shame  which  follows  sin,  yet  repent  so  little  for  the 
sin  itseh!"  In  a  mioiiie  after\\aros  steps  were  heard 
-the  door  oiiened— AVinter  announced  Lieutenant 
IVIiddlemas,  and  tlie  unconscious  son  stood  before 
hi=  parents. 

Witherington  started  involuntarily  up,  hut  imme- 
diately constrained  himself  to  assume  the  easvdeport- 
ment  with  whicli  a  superior  receives  a  dependent,  and 
which,  in  his  own  case,  was  iisi;ally  mingled  with  a 
certain  degree  of  hauteur.     The  mother   had   less 
con)mand  of  herself.     She  too  sprung  up,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  throwing  herself  on  the  neck  of  her 
son,    for   whom    she   had   tiavailtd    and   .'■orrowpd. 
I  But  the  warning  glance  of  her  husband  airested  her, 
I  as  if  by  magic,  ami  she  remained  standing,  w  ith  her 
I  beautiful   head   and   neck  somewhat  advanced,   her 
I  hands  clasped  together,  and  evtended  f(>rwanl  in  the 
'  aitif'de  of  motion,' but  motionless,  neven';eless,  as  a 
j  marble  statue,  to  which  the  sculptor  has  given  all  the 
1  appearance  of  life,  hut  caniuit  impart  its  jiowers.    So 
strani-'e  a  ges'ure  and  posture  might  h.-iv^  excited  the 
young  officer's  surprise;  but   the  lady  stood  in  the 
'  shade,   and  he  was  so  intent  in  looliuig  upon   h.s 
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patron,  tliat  he  was  scarce  even  conscious  of  Mrs. 
Witlierin"lon's  presiuice. 

"I  am  nappy  in  this  opportunity,"  said  Middlemas, 
obsorvin;;  that  the  General  did  not  speak,  "  to  return 
my  thanks  to  General  Witiierin^ton,  to  whom  they 
never  can  be  sufficiently  paid." 

The  siound  of  his  voice,  thoui^h  uttering  words  so 
inditicrent,  seemed  to  dissolve  tlie  charm  which  kept 
his  mother  motionless.  She  sighed  deeply,  rela.xed 
the  rigidity  of  her  posturp,  and  sunk  back  on  the 
cushions  from  which  she  had  started  up.  Middle- 
Kias  turned  a  look  towards  her  at  the  sound  of  the 
sigli,  aivj  the  rustling  of  her  drapery.  Tlie  General 
hastened  to  speak. 

"My  v/ife,  Jlr.  Middlemas,  has  been  unwell  of  late 
— your  fiieud,  .^Ir.  Hartley,  niiglit  mention  it  to  you 
—an  aircciion  of  the  nerves." 

Mr.  ^Middlemas  was,  of  course,  sorry  and  con- 
cerned. 

"We  have  had  distress  in  our  family,  Mr.  Middle- 
mas, from  the  ultimate  and  heart-breaking  conse- 
quences of  which  we  have  escaped  by  the  skill  of 
your  friend,  Mr.  Hfir<ley.  We  will  be  happy  il  it  is 
tn  our  power  to  repay  a  part  of  our  ohlisations  in 
services  to  his  friend  and  protege,  Blr.  Middlemas." 

"1  am  only  acknowledged  as  his  protege,  then," 
tliou^hl  Richard;  but  he  sai.d,  "Every  one  must 
envy  his  friend,  in  having  uad  the  distinguished  good 
fortune  to  be  of  use  to  General  Witherington  and  his 
family."  ■ .      .    . 

"  You  have  received  your  commission,  I  presume. 
Have  you  any  particular  wish  or  desire  respecting 
your  destination  ?" 

"  No,  may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  answered 
Middlemas.  "I  suppose  Hartley  would  tell  your 
Excellency  mv  unhappy  state — that  I  am  an  orplian, 
deserted  by  the  parents  who  cast  me  on  the  wide 
world,  an  outcast  aljout  whom  nobody  knows  or 
cares,  except  to  desire  that  I  should  wander  far 
epough,  and  live  obscurely  enough,  not  to  disgrace 
them  by  their  connexion  with  me." 

Z'.lia  vvrunsT  her  liands  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  her 
muslin  veil  closely  around  her  head,  as  if  to  exclude 
the  sounds  which  excited  her  mental  agony. 

"Mr.  Hartley  was  not  particularly  communicative 
about  your  atlairs,"  said  trie  General ;  "  nor  do  I  wish 
to  give  you  the  pain  of  entering  into  them.  What  I 
desire  to  know  is,  if  you  are  pleased  with  your  desti- 
nation to  jMadras  !" 

"Perfecily,  please  your  Excellency— any  where,  so 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  meeting  the  villaui  Hiltary." 

"Oh!  Hilbry's  services  are  too  necessary  in  the 
purlieusof  Saint  Giles's,  the  liOwlights  of  Newcastle, 
and  such  like  places,  where  human  carrion  can  be 
picked  up,  to  be  permilted  to  go  to  India.  However, 
to  show  you  the  knave  has  some  grace,  there  are  the 
notes  of  which  you  were  robbed.  You  will  find  them 
the  very  same  paper  which  you  losi,  except  a  suiall 
sum  which  the  rogue  had  spent,  but  which  a  friimd 
.has  made  up,  in  compassion  for  your  sufferings." 
Richard  Middlemas  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  kissed  the 
band  which  restored  him  (o  independence. 

"Psb"w!"  said  the  General,  "  you  are  a  silly  young 
man;"  out  he  withdrew  not  his  hand  from  bis  ca- 
.►esses.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  Dick 
Middlemas  could  be  oratoiical. 

"O,  my  more  than  father,"  he  said,  "how  much 
greater  a  debt  do  I  owe  to  you  than  to  the  unnatural 
parents,  who  brought  me  into  this  worll  by  their  sin, 
and  deserted  me  through  their  cruelty!" 

Zil  a,  as  she  heard  these  cutting  words,  flung 
^ack  h'M-  vi;il,  raising  it  on  both  hands  till  it  floated 
i^tiiind  her  like  a  mist,  and  ihen  giving  a  faint  groan, 
s  ink  down  in  a  swojn.  Pushing  iVIiddlemas  from 
him  with  a  hasty  movement.  General  Wiiherington 
flew  to  bis  ladv's  assistance,  and  carried  her  in  his 
arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  ehild,  into  the  anteroom, 
where  an  old  servant  waited  vvi;n  the  means  of  re- 
storing suspended  animation,  which  the  unhappy 
husband  loi,  truly  anticipa'ced  might  be  useful.  Tiie=e 
were  hastily  employed,  and  succeeded  in  calling  the 
Bulierer  to  life,  but  in  a  state  of  mental  emotion  that 
was  i'>r.-ible.- 

Hei   mind  was  obvnrs'y  impressed   by  the  last 


words  which  her  son  had  uttered. — "  Did  vou  hear 
him,  Richard!"  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  terribly 
loud,  considering  the  exhausted  state  of  her  strength 
— "Did  you  hear  the  words  ?  It  was  Heaven  speak- 
ing our  condeinnaLion  by  the  voice  of  our  own  child. 
Bui  do  not  fear,  my  Richard,  do  not  weep  !  I  will  an- 
swer the  thunder  of  Heaven  with  its  own  music." 

She  flew  to  a  harpsichord  which  stood  m  the  room, 
and,  wdiile  the  servant  and  master  gazed  on  each 
other,  as  if  doubting  whether  her  senses  were  about 
to  leave  her  entirely,  she  wandered  over  the  keys,  pro- 
ducinga  w'ilderuess  of  harmony,  composed  of  passages 
recalled  by  i".emory,''or  combined  by  her  own  musical 
talent,  until  at  length  her  voice  and  instrument  united 
in  one  of  those  magnificent  hymns  in  winch  her 
vouth  had  praised  her  Maker,  with  voice  and  harp, 
like  the  Royal  Hebrew  who  com|)OSed  it.  The  tear 
ebbed  insensibly  from  the  eyes  which  she  turned  up- 
wards—her  vocal  tones,  combining  with  those  of  the 
instrument,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  brilliancy  seldom  at- . 
tained  by  the  most  distinguished  performers,  and 
then  sunk  into  a  dying  cadence,  which  fell,  never 
again  to  '■lse,^for  the  songstress  had  died  with  her 
stratn. 

The  horror  of  the  distracted  husband  may  be  con- 
ceived, when  all  efforts  to  restore  life  proved  totally 
iiicfrcctual.  Servants  were  despatched  for  medical 
men — Hartley,  and  every  other  who  could  be  found. 
The  General  precipitated  hiniself  uito  the  apartment 
tliev  had  so  lately  left,  and  in  his  haste  ran  against 
Middlemas,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the 
adjoiningapariment,  had  naturally  approached  nearer 
to  the  door,  and,  surprised  and  startled  by  the  sort 
of  clamour,  hasty  steps,  and  confused  voices  which 
ensued,  hnd  remained  standing  there,  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  much  disorder. 

The  sight  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  wakened 
the  General  s  stormy  passions  to  phrenzy.  He  seemed 
to  recognise  his  son  only  as  the  cause  of  his  wife's- 
death.  He  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  shook  him 
violently  as  he  dragged  him  into  the  chamber  of  mor- 
tality. 

"  Come  hither,"  he  said,  "thou  for  whom  a  life  of 
lowest  obscurity  was  too  mean  a  fate — come  h:tlu-'r, 
and  look  on  the  parents  whom  thou  hast  so  much 
envied— whom  thou  hast  so  often  cursed.  LooJt  at 
ths*  pale  emaciated  form,  a  figure  of  wax,  rather  than 
flesh  and  blo)d— that  is  thy  mother — that  is  the  un- 
happy Zilia  iMon(;ada,  to  whom  thy  birth  was  tlie 
source  of  shame  and  misery,  and  to  whom  ihy  ill- 
otnened  presence  has  now  brought  death  itself.  .And 
behold  me" — he  pushed  the  lad  from  him,  and  stood 
up  erect,  looking  well  nigh  in  gesture  and  figure  the 
apostate  spirit  he  described — "Behold  me" — he  said  ; 
"see  you  not  mv  hair  streaming  widi  sulphur,  my 
brow  scalhel  with  lightning? — lam  the  Arch-Fiend 
— I  am  the  father  whom  you  seek— J  am  the  accursed 
Richard  Tresliam,  the  seducer  of  Zilia,  and  the  father 
of  her  murrlerer !" 

Hartley  entered  while  this  horrid  scene  was  pass- 
inz.  All  attention  (o  the  deceased,  he  instantly  saw, 
would  be  thrown  away;  and.  understanding,  partly 
from  Winter,  partly  from  the  tenor  of  the  General's 
frantic  disco'irse,  the  natiu'e  of  the  disclosure  w  ich 
had  occurred,  he  liastened  to  pui  an  end,  if  postiblc, 
to  thefrightf  d  and  scantlaloiis  scene  which  hail  taken 
pl'ce.  Aware  how  delicately  tlie  General  felt  (mi  the 
subject  of  reputation,  he  assailed  him  with  remon- 
strances on  such  conduct,  in  presence  of  so  many 
witnesses.  But  the  mind  had  ceased  to  answer  to  ' 
that  once  powerful  key-note. 

"  I  care  not  if  the  whole  world  hear  my  sin  and  my 
punishment,"  said  ^Vifherington.  "It  shall  not  be 
again  said  of  me,  that  I  fear  shame  more  than  I  re- 
pent s'n.  I  feared  sliame  only  for  Zilia,  and  Zilia  is 
dead  !" 

"  Rut  her  memory.  General— spare  the  memory  ol 
'.our  wife,  in  which  the  character  of  your  childrp-.i  is 
invrdved." 

"I  have  m  children  !"  said  the  desperate  and  vio- 
lent man.  "  IMv  Reuben  is  gone  lo  Fleaven,  lo  pri'p:lr6 
a  lodging  for  the  angel  who  has  now  escaped  from 
earth  in  a  do  td  of  harmony,  whi'di  can  only  be  equal- 
led where  she  is  gone.    The  other  two  cherubs  wil 
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not  snrvife  their  mother.    I  shall  be,  nay,  I  already 
feel  mysf  If,  a  childless  man.'' 

"  Yetl  am  your  son,"'  replied  JNIiddlernas,  in  a  tone 
eorrowful,  but  at  the  same  lime  tiniied  with  sullen  re- 
se'ntment — "  Your  son  by  your  wedded  wife.  Pale  as 
she  lies  there,  I  call  upon  you  both  to  acknowledge 
my  rights,  and  all  who  are  present  to  bear  witness  to 
ihem." 

"Wretch!"  exclaimed  the  maniac  father,  "canst 
thou  think  of  thine  own  sordid  rights  in  the  midst  of 
death  and  frenzy?  ]My  son! — thou  art  the  fiend  who 
hast  occasioned  my  wretchedness  in  this  world,  and 
who  will  share  my  eternal  misery  in  the  next.  Hence 
from  my  sight,  and  my  curse  go  with  thee  !" 

His  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  the  haughty  and  dogged  spirit  of  i\Iiddle- 
nias  yet  seemed  to  meditate  reply.  But  Hartley, 
Winter,  and  other  bystanders  interfered,  and  forced 
him  from  the  apartment.  As  they  endeavoured  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  he  twisted  himself  out  of  their 
grasp,  ran  to  the  stables,  and  seizing  the  first  saddled 
horse  that  he  found,  out  of  niany  that  had  been  in 
haste  got  ready  to  seek  for  assistance,  he  threw  him- 
self on  its  back,  and  rode  furiously  ofl'.  Hartley  was 
about  to  mount  and  follow  him ;  but  Wmicr  and  the 
other  domestics  threw  themselves  around  him,  and 
implored  him  not  to  desert  their  unfortunate  master, 
at  a  tinie  when  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
over  him  might  be  the  only  restraint  on  the  violence 
of  his  passions. 

"He  had  a  coup  dc  soldi  in  India,"  whispered 
Vv'inter,  "  and  is  capable  of  any  thing  in  his  fits. 
These  cowards  cannot  control  him,  and  I  am  old  and 
feeble." 

Satisfied  that  General  Witherington  was  a  greater 
object  of  compassion  than  Middlemas,  whom  besides 
he  had  no  hope  of  overtaking,  and  who  he  believed 
was  safe  in  his  own  keeping,  however  violent  might 
be  his  present  emotions.  Hartley  returned  where  the 
greater  emergency  demanded  his  immedi'ate  care. 

He  found  the  unfortunate  General  contending  with 
the  domestics,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  making 
his  way  to  the  apartment  where  his  children  slept, 
and  exclaiming  furiously — "Rejoice,  my  treasures- 
rejoice  !— He  has  fled  who  would  proclaim  your  fa- 
ther's crime,  and  your  mother's  dishonour! — He  has 
fled,  nevei"  to  return,  whose  life  has  been  the  death  of 
one  parent,  and  the  ruin  of  another  !—f.'ouraee,  my 
children,  your  father  is  with  vou — he  will  make  his 
way  to  you  through  a  hundred  obstacles  I" 

.The  domestics,  intimidated  and  undecided,  were 
giving  way  to  him,  when  Adam  Hartley  approached, 
and  placing  himself  before  the  unhappy  main,  fixed 
his  eye  firmly  on  the  General's  while  he  said  in  ,a 
low  but  stern  voice — "Madman,  would  you  kill  your 
children  ?" 

The  General  seemed  staggered  in  his  resolution, 
but  still  attempted  to  rush  past  him.  But  Hartley, 
sei-zing  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  on  each  side, 
"You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  said;  "I  command  you 
to  follow  me.  ' 

"  Ha  !  prisoner,  and  for  high  treason  7  Dog,  thou 
hast  met  thy  death  !"   . 

The  distracted  man  drew  a  poniard  frorn  his  bosom, 
and  Hartley's  strength  and  resolution  might  not  per- 
haps have  paved  his  life,  hail  not  Winter  «iastered 
the  General's  right  hand,  and  contrived  to  disarm 
him. 

"I  am  your  prisoner,  then,"  he  said  ;  "itse  me  ci- 
villy—and let  me  see  my  wife  and  children." 
■    "  You  shall  see  them  to-morrow,"  said  Hartley ; 
'follow  us  instantly,  and  without  the  least  resist- 
ance." 

General  Witherington  followed  like  a  child,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  is  sufTering  for  a  cause  ia  which  he 
glories. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  niy principles,"  he  said — "I 
am  willing  to  ^ie  for  my  king." 

Without  exciting  his  frenzy,  by  contradicting  the 
fantastic  idea  which  occupied  his  imagination.  Hart- 
lev  continued  to  maintain  over  his  patient  the  ascend- 
ency he  had  acquired.  He  caused  him  to  be  led  to 
his  apartment,  and  ueneld  him  sufltT  himself  to  be 
pui  to  bed.     Administering  then  a  strong  composmg 


draught,  and  causing  a  servant  to  sleep  in  the  room, 
he  watched  the  unfortunate  man  till  dawn  of  morning. 

General  Witherington  awoke  in  his  full  senses,  and 
apparently  conscious  of  his  real  situation,  which  he 
testified  by  low  groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  When  Han- 
ley  drew  near  his  bedside,  he  knew  him  perfectly,  and 
said,  "  Do  not  fear  me — the  fit  is  over — leave  me  now, 
and  see  after  yonder  unfortunate.  Let  him  leave  Bri- 
tain as  soon  as  possible,  and  go  where  his  fate  calls 
him,  and  where  we  can  never  meet  more.  Wintei 
knows  my  ways,  and  will  take  care  of  me." 

Winter  gave  the  same  advice.  "  1  can  answer,"  he 
said,  "for  my  master's  security  at  present;  but  in 
Heaven's  name,  prevent  his  ever  meeting  again  with 
that  obdurate  young  man!" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Well,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

When  Adam  Hartley  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
sweet  little  town  of  Ryde,  his  first  inquiriis  were  after 
his  comrade.  He  had  arrived  last  night  late,  man  and 
horse  all  in  a  foam.  He  made  no  reply  to  any  ques- 
tions about  supper  or  the  li.<e,  but  snatcliing  a  candle, 
ran  up  stairs  into  his  apartment,  and  shut  and  double- 
locked  the  door.  The  servants  only  supposed,  that, 
being  something  into.xicated,  he  had  ridden  hard,  and 
v,7as  unwilling  to  expose  himself. 

Hartley  went  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  not  with- 
out some  apprehensions;  and  after  knocking  and 
calling  more  than  once,  received  at  length  the  wel- 
come return,  "  \\'ho  is  there?" 

On  Hartley  announcing  himself,  the  door  opened, 
and  j\Iiddlemas  appeared,  well  dressed,  and  willi  his 
hair  arranged  and  powdered;  although,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bed,  it  had  not  been  slept  in  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  Richard's  countenance,  Ixiggard 
and  ghastly,  seemed  to  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact 
It  was,  however,  with  an  aflectation  of  indifference 
that  he  spoke. 

"  1  congratulate  you  on  your  improvement  in  world- 
ly knowledge,  Adam.  It  is  just  the  tinte  to  desert 
the  poor  heir,  and  stick  by  him  that  is  in  immed^ite 
possession  of  the  wealth." 

"I  staid  last  night  at  General  Witherington's,''^»n- 
swered  Hartley,  "  because  he  is  extremely  ill."    ,' 

"Tell  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  then,"  saidRichtW. 
"Old  Gray  used  to  say,  a  doctor  had  as  good  a  title 
to  give  ghostly  advice  as  a  parson.  Do  you  remember 
Doctor  Dulberrv,  the  minister,  calling  nim  an  inter- 
lojer?    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  I  am  surprised  at  this  style  of  language  from  one 
in  your  circumstances." 

"  VVhy,  ay,"  said  Middlemas,  with  a  bitter  smile,-;- 
"it  would  be  diflknilt  to  most  men  to  keep  up  their 
spirits,  after  gaining  and  losing  father,  motlicr,  and  a 
good  inheritance  all  in  the  same  day.  But  1  had 
always  a  turn  for  philosophy." 

"I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Middlemas." 

"Why,  i  found  my  parents  yesterday,  did  I  not?" 
answered  the  young  man.  "My  mother,  as  you  know, 
had  waited  but  that  moment  to  die,  and  my  father  to 
become  distracted  ;  and  I  conclude  both  were  con- 
trived pm-posely  to  cheat  me  of  my  inheritance,  as  he 
has  taken  up  such  a  prejudice  against  me." 

"Inheritance?"  repeated  Hartley,  bewildered  by 
Richard's  calmness,  and  half  suspecting  that  the  in- 
sanity of  the  father  was  hereditary  in  the  family.  "  In 
Heaven's  name,  recollect  yourself,  and  get  rid  of 
these  hallucinations.  What  inheritance  are  you 
dreaming  of?" 

"That  of  my  mother,  to  be  sure,  who  must  have 
inherited  old  Mon^ada's  wealth— and  to  whom  should 
it  descend,  save  lo  her  children  ?— I  am  the  eldest  ol 
them— that  fact  cannot  be  denied." 

"  Rut  consider,  Richard— recollect  yourself." 

"I  do,"  said  Richard;  "and  what  then?" 

"  Then  you  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Hartley, 
"that  unless  there  was  a  will  in  your  favour,  jn)Ui 
birth  prevents  vou  from  inheriting.  ' 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  am  legitimate.— Yonder 
sickly  brats,  whom  you  rescued  from  the  grave,  are 
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rot  more  letritimate  than  I  am.— Yes!  our  parents 
could  not  allow  the  air  of  Heaven  to  breathe  on  them 
—me  they  committed  to  the  winds  and  the  waves— 
I  am  nevertheless  their  lasvfiil  child,  as  well  as  their 
puling  oHVprins  of  advanced  age  and  decayed  health. 
I  saw  ihem,  Adam — Winter  showed  the  nursery  to 
me  while  they  were  gathering  courage  to  receive  me 
in  the  drawing-room.  There  they  lay,  the  children 
of  predih'ction,  the  riches  of  the  East  expended  that 
they  might  sleep  soft,  and  wake  in  magnificence.  I, 
tlie'eldest  brother— the  heir— I  stood  beside  their  bed 
in  tlie  borrowed  dress  which  I  had  so  lately  ex- 
changed for  the  rags  of  a  hospital.  Their  couches 
Dreatned  the  richest  perfumes,  while  I  was  reeking 
from  a  pest-house ;  and  I— I  repeat  it— the  heir,  the 
produce  of  their  earliest  and  best  love,  was  thus 
treated.  No  wonder  that  my  look  was  that  of  a 
basilisk." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  possessed  with  an  evil 
S[)irit,"  said  Hartley;  "or  else  you  labour  under  a 
strange  delusion." 

"You  think  those  only  are  legally  married  over 
whom  a  drowsy  parson  has  read  the  cereihony  from 
a  dog's-eared  prayer-book  ?  It  m.iy  be  so  in  your 
English  law — but  Scotland  makes  Love  himself  the 
priest.  A  vow  betwixt  the  fond  couple,  the  blue 
iieaven  alone  witnessing,  will  protect  a  confiding 
girl  against  the  perjury  of  a  fickle  swain,  as  much  as 
if  a  Dean  had  performed  the  rites  in  the  loftiest  cathe- 
dral in  England.  Nay,  more;  if  the  child  of  love  be 
acknowledged  by  the  father  at  the  time  when  he  is  bap- 
tized—if  he  present  the  mother  to  strangers  of  respect- 
ability as  his  wife,  the  laws  of  Scotland  will  not  allow 
him  to  retract  the  justice  which  has,  in  these  actions, 
been  done  to  the  feniale  whom  he  has  wronged,  or 
the  offspring  of  their  mutual  love.  This  General 
Tresham,  or  Witherington,  treated  mv  unhappy  mo- 
ther as  his  wife  before  Gray  and  others,  quartered 
her  as  such  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  man,  gave 
her  the  same  name  by  which  he  himself  chose  to 
pass  for  the  time.  He  presented  me  to  the  priest  as 
his  lawful  ofTspring;  and  the  law  of  Scotland,  bene- 
volent to  the  helpless  child,  will  not  allow  him  now 
to  disown  what  he  so  formally  admitted.  I  know 
my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  claim  them." 

You  00  not  then  intend  to  go  on  board  the  Mid- 
dlesex '?  Think  a  little — You  will  lose  your  voyage 
and  your  cofnmission." 

"IvviU  save  mv  birth-right,"  answered  Middle- 
mas.  "When  I  thought  of  going  to  India,  I  knevv 
not  my  parents,  or  how  to  make  good  the  rights 
which  1  had  through  them.  That  riddle  is  solved. 
I  am  entitled  to  at  least  a  third  of  Mon^ada's  es- 
tate, which,  by  Winter's  account  is  considerable. 
But  for  you,  and  your  mode  of  treating  the  small- 
pox, I  siiould  have  had  ihe  whole.  Little  did  I  think, 
when  old  Gray  was  likely  to  have  his  wig  pulled  off 
for  putting  out  fires,  throwing  open  windows,  and 
exploding  whisky  and  water,  that  the  new  system 
of  treating  the  small-pox  was  to  cost  me  so  many 
thousand  pounds." 

"  You  are  determined,  then,"  said  Hartley,  "on  this 
wild  course?" 

"1  know  my  rights,  and  am  determmed  to  make 
them  available,"  answered  the  obstinate  youth. 

"Sir.  Richard  Middlemas,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  JMr.  Adam  Hartley,  I  beg  to  know  why!  am  ho- 
noured by  your  sorrow." 

"I  pity  you,"  answered  Hartley,  "both  for  the  ob- 
?tinacv'  of  selfishness,  which  can  think  of  wealth 
afier  the  scene  you  saw  last  night,  and  for  the  idle 
I'ision  which  leads  you  to  believe  that  you  can  ob- 
tain possession  of  it." 

"  Selfish  !"  cried  Middlemas;  "why,  I  am  a  dutiful 
son,  labouring  to  clear  the  memory  of  a  calumniated 
mother — And  am  I  a  visionary"? — Why,  it  was  to 
this  hope  that  I  awakened,  vvhen  old  Moncada's  let- 
ter to  Gray,  devoting  me  to  perpetual  obscurity,  first 
roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my  situation,  and  dispelled 
the  dreams  of  my  childhood.  Do  vou  think  that  I 
would  ever  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  which  I 
shared  with  you,  but  that,  by  doing  so,  I  kept  in 
view  the  onlv  traces  of  these  unnatural  parents,  by 
means  of  which  I  proposed  to  introduce  myself  to 
Vol.  VI. 


their  notice,  and,  if  necessary,  enforce  the  rights  of  a 
legitimate  child  ?  The  silence  and  death  of  Mon9ada 
broke  my  plans,  and  it  was  then  only  I  reconciled 
myself  to  the  thoughts  of  India." 

You  were  very  young  to  have  known  so  much 
of  the  Scottish  law,  at  ihe  time  when  we  were  first 
acquainted,  said  Hartley.  "But  I  can  guess  your 
instructer." 

"No  less  authority  than  Tom  Hillary's,"  replied 
Middlemas.  "  His  good  counsel  on  that  head  is  a 
reason  why  I  do  not  now  prosecute  him  to  the  gal- 
lows." 

"I  judged  as- much,"  replied  Hartley;  "for  I 
heard  him,  before  I  left  ]\liddlemas,  debating  the- 
point  wdth  Mr.  Lawford ;  and  I  recollect  perfectly, 
that  he  stated  the  law  to  be  such  as  you  now  lay 
down." 

"And  what  said  Lawford  in  answer?"  demanded 
Middlemas. 

"He  admitted,"  replied  Hartley,  '  than  in  circum-* 
stances  where  the  case  was  doubtful,  such  presump- 
tions of  legitimacy  might  be  admitted.  But  he  said 
they  were  liable  to  be  controlled  by  positive  and 
precise  testimony,  gs,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of 
the  mother  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of  the  child." 

"  But  there  can  exist  none  such  in  my  case,"  said 
Middlemas  hastily,  and  with  marks  of  alarm. 

"I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mr.  Middlemas,  though 
I  fear  1  cannot  help  giving  you  pain.  I  had  yester- 
dav  a  long  conference  with  your  motJier,  Mrs.Wither- 
ington,  in  which  she  acknovvledged  you  as  her  son, 
but  a  son  born  before  marriage.  This  express  de- 
claration will,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  the  supposi- 
tions on  which  you  groimd  your  hopes.  If  you 
please,  you  may  hear  the  contents  of  her  declaration, 
which  I  have  in  her  own  handwriting." 

"  Confusion  !  is  the  cup  to  be  for  ever  dashed  from 
my  lips  ?"  muttered  Richard  ;  hut  recovering  his  com- 
posure, by  exertion  of  the  self-command  of  which 
he  possessed  so  large  a  portion,  he  desired  Hartley  to 
proceed  with  his  communication.  Hartley  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  inform  him  of  the  particulars  pre- 
cecling  his  birth,  and  those  which  followed  after  it : 
while  Middlemas,  seated  on  a  sea-chest,  listened 
with  inimitable  composure  to  a  tale  which  went  to 
root  up  the  flourishing  hopes  of  wealth  which  he 
had  lately  so  fondly  entertained. 

Zilia  jMon^ada  was  the  only  child  of  a  Portiiguef  e 
Jew  of  great  wealth, who  had  come  to  London,  in  pro- 
secution of  his  commerce.  Among  the  few  Christiana 
who  frequented  his  house,  and  occasionally  his  table, 
was  Richard  Tresham,  a  gentleman  of  a  higli  Nor- 
thumbrian familv,  deeply  engaged  in  the  service  ol 
Charl.es  Edward  during  his  short  invasion,  and 
though  holding  a  commission  in  the  Portuguese  ser- 
vice, still  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, on  account  of  his  well-known  courage 
and  Jacobitical  principles.  The  high-bred  elegance 
of  this  gentleman,  together  with  his  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Portuguese  language  and  man- 
ners, had  won  the  intimacy  of  old  Monij-ada,  and, 
alas  !  the  heart  of  the  inexperienced  Zilia,  who,  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  had  as  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  wickedness  as  the  lamb  that  is  but  a 
week  old. 

Tresham  made  his  proposals  to  Moncada,  perhaps 
in  a  manner  which  too  evidently  showed  that  he 
conceived  the  high-born  Christian  was  degrading 
himself  in  asking  an  alliance  with  the  wealthy  Jew. 
Moncada  rejected  his  proposals,  forbade  him  his 
house,  but  could  not  prevent  the  lovers  from  meeting 
in  private.  Tresham  made  a  dishonourable  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  poor  Zilia  so  incautiously 
afforded,  and  the  consequence  was  her  ruin.  The 
lover,  however,  harl  every  purpose  of  righting  the  in- 
jury which  he  had  inflicted,  and,  after  various  plans 
of  secret  marriage,  which  were  rendered  abortive  by 
the  difference  of  religifjn,  and  other  circumstance.", 
flight  for  Scotland  was  determined  on.  The  hurrv 
'of  the  journey,  the  fear  and  anxiety  to  which  Zilia 
was  subject,  brought  on  her  confinement  several 
weeks  before  the  usual  time,  so  that  tney  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  of  the  assistance  and  accommoda- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Gray.  They  had  not  been  there 
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many  hours  err'  Tresham  heard,  by  the  nifdiiim  of 
Boiiic  siiarp-sii<hteJ  ur  keeii-wjred  friend,  iliat  there 
were  warrants  out  a:jain5t  Imn  for  treasonable  prac- 
tices His  corresporuis'ncfl  with  Charles  Edwnrd 
had  become  known  to  Tilonyada  during  the  period  of 
their  friendship ;  he  betrayed  it  in  vt;ngeanee  to  the 
British  cabinet,  and  warrants  were  issued,  in  which, 
at  Mon9ada's  request,  iiis  daughter's  name  was  in- 
cluded. This  niii:;bt  be  of  use,  he  apprehended,  lo 
enable  him  to  separate  his  daughter  from  Tresham, 
should  he  find  the  fui^itives  actuallv  married.  How 
far  he  succeeded,  the  reader  already  knows,  as  well 
as  the  precautions  which  he  took  to  prevent  the  liv- 
ir.g  evidence  of  his  child's  frailty  fr«»m  being  known 
.  to  e.xist.  His'daughter  he  carried  with  him,  and  sub- 
jected her  to  severe  restraint,  which  her  own  reflec- 
tions rendered  doubly  bitter.  It  would  have  com- 
pleted his  re\-enge,  had  the  author  of  Zilia's  misfor- 
tunes been  brought  lo  the  scaftbid  for  his  political 
oHences.  But  Tresham  skulked  among  friends  in 
»the  Highlands,  and  escaped  until  the  affair  blew 
over. 

He  afterwards  entered  into  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  under  his  mother's  name  of  Wither- 
liigton,  which  concealed  ihe  Jacpbite  and  rebel,  until 
th-'se  terms  were  forgotten.  His  skill  in  triilitary 
alfairs  soon  raised  him  to  riches  and  eminence. 
When  he  returned  to  Britain,  his  first  inquiries  were 
after  the  family  of  Moufi-ada.  His  fame,  his  wealth, 
and  tiie  late  conviction  that  his  daughter  never  would 
marry  any  but  him  who  had  her  first  love,  induced 
the  old  inan  to  give  that  encouragement  to  General 
\Vitherington,  which  he  had  always  denied  to  the 
poor  and  outlawed  iMajor  Tresham;  and  the  lovers, 
after  having  been  fourteen  years  separated,  were  at 
length  united  in  wedlock. 

General  Witherington  eagerly  concurred  in  the 
earnest  wish  of  his  father-in-law,  that  every  remem- 
brance of  former  events  should  be  buried,  by  leaving 
the  fruit  of  the  early  nnd  unhappy  intrigue  suitably 
provided  for,  but  in  a  distant  and  obscure  situaticin. 
Zilia  thought  far  otherwise.  Her  heart  longed,  with 
a  mother's  longing,  towards  the  object  of  her  first 
maternal  tenderness,  but  she  dared  not  place  herself 
in  opposition  at  once  to  the  will  of  her  father,  and  the 
decision  of  her  husband.  The  former,  his  religiovis 
prejudices  much  eH'aced  by  his  long  residence  in 
England,  had  given  consent  that  she  should  con- 
form to  the  established  religion  of  her  husband  and 
her  country, — the  latter,  haughty  as  we  have  de- 
scribed him,  made  it  his  pride  to  introduce  the  beau- 
tiful convert  among  his  hi'jrh-born  kindred.  The 
discovery  of  her  former  t'railty  would  have  proved  a 
blosv  to  her  respecta'.)iiity,  which  he  dreaded  like 
death  ;  and  it  could  not  long  remain  a  secret  froni 
his  wife,  that  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  in 
India,  even  his  reason  became  occasionally  shaken 
by  any  thing  which  violentiv  agitated  his  feelings. 
She  had,  therefore,  acquiesced  in  patience  and  silence 
in  the  course  of  policy  which  Mon^ada  had  devised, 
and  which  her  husband  an.\iou?lv  and  %yarmly  ap- 
prcjved.  Vet  her  thoughts,  even  when  their  marriage 
was  blessed  with  otlier  offspring,  an.xiously  reverted 
to  tlie  banished  and  outcast  child,  who  had  first  been 
clasped  to  the  maternal  bosom. 

All  these  feelings,  "  subdued  and  cherished  long," 
were  set  afloat  in  full  tide  by  the  unexpected  disco- 
very of  this  son,  redeemed  Irom  a  lot  of  extreme 
inisery,  and  placed  before  his  mother's  imagination 
in  circumstances  so  disastrous. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  husband  had  assured  her 
that  lie  would  secure  the  young  man's  prosiieiity,  by 
his  purse  and  his  interest.  She  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, until  she  had  herself  done  something  lo  alleviate 
the  doom  of  banisiiment  lo  which  her  eldest-born 
was  thus  condemned.  Site  was  the  more  eager  to 
do  so,  as  she  fell  the  e.vtreuie  delicacy  of  her  health, 
which  was  undermined  by  so  many  years  of  secret 
euH'erina:. 

Mrs.  Witherington  was,  in  conf-'rring  her  maternal 
nounty,  naturally  led  to  employ  the  agency  of  Hart- 
ley the  companion  of  her  son,  and  to  whom,  since 
the  recovery  of  her  younger  children,  she  almo.st 
■ouked  UD  as  to  a  tutelar  deitv.    She  ulac^d  in  his 


hands  a  sum  of  2000/.,  which  she  had  at  her  own  un- 
challenged disposal,  with  a  request,  uitertd  in  the 
fondest  and  most  aflectionate  terms,  that  it  might  be 
applied  to  the  service  of  Richard  ^'\riddle!iias  in  the 
way  Hartley  should  think  most  useful  to  him.  Site 
assured  him  of  further  support,  as  it  should  be  needed; 
and  a  note  to  the  following  purport  v.-asalsoiiiirus'ed 
to  him,  to  be  delivered  when  and  where  tlie  prudence 
of  Hartlev  should  judge  it  proper  to  conSde  lo  iiiia  the 
secret  of  his  birth. 

"Oh,  Benoni !  Oh,  dh'dd  of  my  sorrow!'"  said  this 
interesting  document,  "  why  should  the  eyes  of  tiiy 
unhappy  motiier  be  about  to  obtain  permission  to 
look  on  thee,  since  her  arms  were  denied  the  right  to 
fold  thee  to  her  bosom  ?  May  the  God  of  .lews  and 
of  Gentiles  watch  over  thee,  and  guard  thee  !  May  he 
remove,  in  his  good  time,  the  darkness  which  rolls 
between  me  and  the  beloved  of  my  ht-art- -the  first 
fruit  of  my  unhappy,  nay,  unhallowed  affection.  Do 
not— do  not,  my  beloved ! — think  thyself  a  lonely 
exile,  while  thy  mother's  prayers  arise  for  thee  at 
sunrise  arid  at  sunset,  to  call  down  every  blessing  on 
thy  head — to  invoke  every  power  in  thy  prote;-tion 
and  defence.  Seek  not  to  see  me— Oh,  why  imist  I 
say  so!— But  let  me  humble  myself  in  iliedust,  since 
it  IS  my  own  sin,  my  own  foll\»,  whicli  I  must  'ulame  ; 
— but  seek  not  to  see  or  speak  with  me — it  might  be 
the  death  of  both.  Confide  thy  thoughts  to  the  ex- 
cellent Hartley,  who  hath  been  the  guardian  angel 
of  us  all — even  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  eai-h  their 
guardian  angel.  What  thou  shall  wish,  and  hesiiall 
advise  in  thy  behalf,  shall  be  done,  if  in  tlie  power  of 
a  mother — And  the  love  of  a  mother!  Is  it  bounded 
by  seas,  or  can  deserts  and  distance  measure,  its 
liiniis?  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  !  Oh,  Benoni!  let  thy 
spirit  be  with  mine,  as  nhne  is  with  thee. 

"  Z.  I\L" 

All  these  arrangements  bein^  completed,  the  un 
fortunate  ladyn.'Xt  insisted  wiili  her  hiis'.iand  tha» 
she  should  be  permitted  to  see  her  son  in  that  parting 
interview  which  terminated  so  fatally.  Hariley,  thero- 
fiire,  now  discharged  as  her  executor,  the  duty  in- 
trusted to  him  as  her  conflden'ial  agent. 

".Surely,"  he  thought,  as,  having  finished  his  com- 
munication, he  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment, 
"surely  the  demons  of  Aml)ition  and  Avance  will 
unclose  the  talons  winch  they  have  fixHd  upon  lljis 
man,  at  a  charm  like  this." 

.\nd  indeed  Richard's  heart  had  been  formed  of  the 
nether  millstone,  had  he  not  been  duly  afiected  by 
lhe.=e  first  and  last  tokens  of  his  mother's  affection. 
He  leant  his  head  upon  a  table,  and  Ins  tears  flowed 
plentifully.'  Hartley  left  him  undisturbed  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  found  him  in  nearly 
the  same  attitude  in  w'hich  he  had  left  him. 

"I  resrret  to  disturb  you  at  this  moment,"  lie  said, 
"but  I  Tiave  still  a  part  of  my  duly  to  discharge.  I 
must  place  in  your  possession  the  deiwsit  which  your 
mother  made  in  my  hands— and  I  must  also  remind 
you  that  time  flies  fast,  and  that  you  have  scarce  an 
hour  or  two  to  determine  whether  you  will  prosecute 
your  Indian  voyage,  under  the  new  view  of  cireum-' 
stances  which  I  have  opened  to  you." 

Middlemas  took  the  bills  which  his  mother  had 
bequeathed  him.'  As  he  raised  his  head.  Hartley 
could  observe  that  his  face  was  stained  with  tears. 
Yet  he  counted  over  t!ie  money  with  mercantile 
accuracy;  and  though  he  assumed  the  pen  for  tnc 
purpose  of  writing  a  discharge  v.-ith  an  air  of  incon- 
solable dejection,  vet  he  drew  it  up  in  good  set  t;-rin3, 
like  one  who  had  his  senses  much  at  his  command. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  in  a  mournful  voice,  "give 
me  my  mother's  narrative." 

Hartley  alm.ost  started,  "and  answered  hastily, 
"  S'ou  have  the  poor  lady's  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  yourself— the  narrative  is  addressed  to  me. 
It  is  my  warrant  for  disposing  of  a  large  sum  o( 
money — it  concerns  the  rights  of  third  parlies,  and  1 
cannot  part  with  it." 

"  Surely,  surely  it  were  better  to  deliver  it  into  iny 
hands,  were  it  but  to  wi'cp  over  it,"  onswerc,!  MuU 
dleinas.     "  3Iv  fortune.  Hartley,  has  been  verv  crueL 
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You  see  that  mv  parents  purposed  to  have  made  me 
their  undoubted  heir;  yet  their  purpose  was  disap- 
pointed bj;  accident.  And  now  my  mother  comes 
witii  well-intended  fondness,  and  while  she  means  lo 
advance  my  fortune,  furnishes  evidence  to  destroy  it. 
—Come,  come,  Hartley— you  nuist  be  conscious  that 
my  inotncr  wrote  those  details  entirely  for  my  in- 
formation. I  am  the  rightful  owner,  and  insist  on 
having  them." 

"1  am  sorry  I  must  insist  on  refusing  your  de- 
mand," answered  Hartley,  puttins?  the  papers  in  his 
pocket.  "You  ought  to  consider,  that  if  this  com- 
munication has  destroyed  the  idle  and  groundless 
hopes  which  you  have  iudulc,'ed  in,  it  has,  at  the 
same  time,  more  than  trebled  your  capital ;  and  that 
if  ihere  are  some  hundreds  or  tiiousands  in  the  world 
richer  than  yourself,  there  are  many  millions  not  half 
so  well  provided.  Set  a  brave  spirit,  then,  against 
your  fortune,  and  do  not  doubt  your  success  in  life." 

His  worils  seemed  to  sink  into  the  gloomy  mind  of 
Middlemas.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  tlien 
answered  with  a  reluctant  and  insinuating  voice,— 

"My  dear  Hartley,  we  have  long  been  companions 
—you  can  have  neither  pleasure  nor  interest  in  ruin- 
ing my  hopes — you  may  find  some  in  forwarding 
them.  Mon^^ada's  fortune  will  enable  me  to  allow 
five  thousand  pounds  to  the  friend  who  should  aid  me 
in  my  ditTiculties." 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Bliddlemas,"  said 
Hartley,  endeavouring  to  withdraw. 

"  One  moment — one  monieni,"  said  ]\Iiddlerrias, 
holding  his  friend  by  the  button  at  the  same  time, 
"  I  meant  to  say  ten  thousand — and — and— marry 
whomsoever  you  like — I  will  not  be  your  hinder- 
arce." 

"  You  are  a  villain  !"  said  Hartley,  breaking  from 
hir.i,  "  and  I  always  thought  vou  so." 

"And  you,"  answered  Sliddlemas,  "area  fool,  and 
I  never  thought  you  better.  Off  he  goes — Let  him — 
the  gaiTie  has  been  played  and  lost — I  must  hedge 
my  bets  :  India  must  be  my  back-play." 

All  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure.  A  small 
vessel  and  a  favouring  gale  conveyed  him  and  several 
other  military  gentlemen  to  the  D'lwns,  where  the 
Indiaman  which  was  to  transport  them  from  Europe, 
lay  ready  for  their  reception. 

His  first  feelings  were  sufficiently  disconsolate. 
Put,  a*a!stomed  from  his  infancy  to  conceal  his  inter- 
nal thoughts,  he  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  week 
the  gayest  and  best  bred  passenger  who  ever  dared 
the  long  and  weary  space  betwi.xt  Old  England 
and"  her  Indian  possessions.  _  At  Madras,  where 
the  sociable  feelings  of  the  resident  inhabitants  give 
ready  way  to  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  any  stranger 
of  agreeable  qualities,  he  experienced  that  warm  hos- 
pitahty  which  distinguishes  the  British  character  ki 
the  East. 

Middlemas  was  well  received  in  company,  and  in 
the  way  of  becoming  an  indispensable  guest  at  every 
entertainment  in  the  place,  when  the  vessel,  on  board 
of  which  Hartley  acted  as  surgeon's  mate,  arrived  at 
the  same  settlement.  The  latter  would  not,  from 
his  situation,  have  been  erititled  to  expect  much  civil- 
ity and  attention  ;  but  this  disadvantage  was  made 
up  by  his  possessing  the  most  powerful  Introductions 
from  General  Witherington,  and  from  other  persons 
of  weight  in  Leadenhall  Street,  the  General's  friends, 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  settlement.  He 
found  himself  once  more,  therefore,  moving  in  the 
same  sphere  with  Middlemas,  and  under  the  alter- 
native of  living  with  him  on  decent  and  distant  terms, 
or  of  breaking  off  with  him  altogether. 

The  first  of  these  courses  might  perhaps  have 
been  the  wisest ;  but  the  other  was  most  congenial  to 
the  blunt  and  plain  character  of  tiartley,  wlio  saw 
neither  propriety  nor  comfort  in  maintaining  a  show 
of  friendly  intercourse,  to  conceal  hate,  contempt,  and 
mutual  dislike. 

Till'  circle  at  Fort  Saint  George  was  much  more 
restricted  at  that  time  than  it  has  been  since.  The 
p.ol  Iness  of  the  young  men  did  not  escape  notice  ; 
It  transpired  that  they  had  been  once  intimates  and 
fellow-students  ;  yet  it  was  now  found  that  they 
hesitated  at  accepting  invitations  at  the  same  par- 


ties. Rumour  assigned  many  different  and  incom 
patihle  reasons  for  ijiis  deadly  breach,  to  which  Hart 
ley  gave  no  attention  whatever,  while  Lieutenant 
Middlemas  took  care  to  countenance  lho.se  whic.^ 
represented  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  niiist  favourably 
to  himself. 

"  A  little  bit  of  rivalry  had  taken  place,"  he  said. 
when  pressed  by  gentlemen  for  an  explanation  :  "  ha 
had  only  had  the  iiood  luck  to  get  further  in  the  good 
graces  of  a  fair  lady  than  his  fiiend  Hartlev,  who 
had  made  a  quarrel  of  it,  as  they  saw.  He  thought 
it  very  silly  to  keep  up  spleen,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  and  space.  He  was  sorry,  more  for  the  sake  ot 
the  strangeness  of  the  appearance  of  the  thing  tliau 
any  thing  else,  although  his  friend  had  really  some 
very  good  points  about  him." 

While  these  whispers  were  working  their  effect  in 
society,  they  did  not  prevent  Hartley  from  receiving 
the  niost  fiattering  assurances  of  encouragement  anil 
official  promotion  from  the  Madras  government  as 
opportunity  should  arise.  Soon  after,  it  was  intima- 
ted to  him  that  a  medical  appointment  of  a  lucrative 
nature  in  a  remote  settlement  was  conferred  on  him, 
which  removed  him  for  some  time  from  Madras  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

Hartley  accordingly  sailed  on  his  distant  expedi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  after  his  departure, 
the  character  of  Middlemas,  as  if  some  check  had 
been  removed,  began  to  display  itself  in  disagreeable 
colours.  It  was  noticed  that  this  young  man,  whose 
manners  were  so  agreeable  and  so  courteous  during 
the  first  months  after  his  arrival  in  India,  began  now 
to  show  symptoms  of  a  haughty  and  overbearing 
spirit.  He  had  adopted,  for  reasons  which  the  rea- 
der may  conjecture,  but  which  appeared  to  be  mere 
whim  at  Fort  St.  George,  the  name  of  Tresham,  hi 
addition  to  that  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished, and  in  this  he  persisted  with  an  obstinacy, 
which  belonged  more  to  the  pride  than  the  craft  of 
his  character.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, an  old  cross-tempered  martinet,  did  not  choose 
to  indulge  the  Captain  (such  was  now  the  rank  of 
Middlemas)  in  this  humour. 

"  He  knew  no  oflFicer,"  he  said,  "by  any  name  save 
that  which  he  bore  in  his  cotnmission,"  and  he  Mid- 
dlemass'd  the  Captain  on  all  occasions. 

One  fatal  evening,  the  Captain  was  so  mucn  pro- 
voked, as  to  intimate  peremptorily,  "  that  he  ktiew 
his  own  name  best." 

"  Why,  Captain  Middlemas,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  it  is  not  every  child  that  knows  its  own  father,  so 
how  can  every  man  be  so  sure  of  his  own  name  7" 

The  bow  was  drawn  at  a  venture,  but  the  shaft 
found  the  rent  in  the  arniour,  and  stung  deeply.  In 
spite  of  all  the  interposition  which  could  be  attempted, 
Middlemas  insisted  on  challenging  the  Colonel,  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  no  apology. 

"  If  Captain  Middlemas,"  he  said,  "  thought  the 
cap  fitted,  he  was  welcome  to  wear  it." 

The  result  was  a  meeting,  in  which,  after  the  par- 
ties had  exchanged  shots,  the  seconds  tendered  their 
mediation.  It  was  rejected  by  Middlemas,  who,  at 
the  second  fire,  had  the  musfortune  to  kill  his  com- 
manding officer.  In  consequence  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  British  settlements;  for,  being  univer- 
sally blamed  for  having  pushed  the  quarrel  to  exire^ 
mity,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  whole  seventy 
of  military  discipline  would  be  exercised  upon  the  de- 
linquent. Middlemas,  therefore,  vanished  from  Furt 
St.  George,  and,  though  the  affair  had  made  much 
noise  at  the  time,  was  soon  no  longer  talked  of.  It 
was  understood,  in  general,  that  he  had  gone  to  seek 
that  fortune  at  the  court  of  sume  natiye  prince,  whica 
he  could  no  longer  hope  for  in  the  British  settlemen'H. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Three  years  passed  away  after  the  fatal  reiicouft 
fer  mentioned  in  the  last  ('haijter,  and  Doctor  Hart 
ley  returning  from  his  appointed  mission,  which  v,'ft« 
only  teniporaiy,  received  i  ncouracenu^nt  to  settle  ut 
IMn.dras  in  a  uictlic^d  cipacitv  ;  and,  upon  havui^  done 
so,  soon  had  ii.'asun  to   hi'.k  lu;  had  clioscjii  aJine  i;» 
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wl'.;ch  he  might  rise  to  wealth  and  reputation.  His 
practice  was  not  co.ifined  to  his  countrymen,  but 
nuich  sought  afttr  among  the  natives,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  their  prejudices  against  the  Europeans 
111  other  respects,  universally  esteem  their  superior 
powers  in  the  medical  profession.  This  lucrative 
branch  of  practice  rendered  it  necessary  that  Hartley 
should  make  the  Oriental  languages  his  study,  in 
order  to  hold  communication  with  his  patients  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  interpreter.  He  had  enough 
of  opportunities  to  practise  as  a  linguist,  for,  in  ac- 
knovvledgmen*,  as  he  used  jocularly  to  say.  of  the 
large  ^.^es  of  tiie  wealthy  Moslemah  and  Hindoos,  he 
attended  the  poor  of  all  nations  gratis,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon. 

It  so  chanced,  ihat  one  evening  he  was  hastily 
summoned  by  a  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Government,  to  attend  a  patient  of  consequence. 
''  Vet  he  is,  ai'terall,  only  a  Fakir,"  said  the  message. 
"  You  will  find  him  at  tho  tomb  of  Cara  Razi,  tlie 
Mahomedan  saint  and  doctor,  about  one  coss  from 
the  fori.  Inquire  for  hinr  by  the  name  of  Barak  El 
Hadgi.^  Such  a  patient  promises  no  fees;  but  we 
know  how  little  you  care  about  the  pagodas;  and, 
besides,  the  Government  is  your  paymaster  on  this 
occasion." 

"  That  is  the  last  matter  to  be  thought  on,"  scid 
Hartley,  and  instantly  repaired  in  his  palanquin  to 
the  place  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  tomb  of  the  Owliah,  or  Mahomedan  Saint, 
Cara  Razi,  was  a  place  held  in  much  reverence  by 
every  good  Musselman.  It  was  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  grove  of  mangoes,  and  tamarind-trees,  and 
was  built  of  red  stone,  having  three  domes,  and 
minarets  at  every  corner.  There  was  a  court  in  front, 
as  usual,  around  which  were  cells  constructed  for  the 
acconmiodation  of  the  Fakirs  who  visited  the  tomb 
Irom  motives  of  devotion,  and  made  a  longer  or 
shorter  residence  there  as  tliey  thought  proper,  sub- 
sisting upon  the  alms  which  the  Faithful  never  fail  to 
bestow  on  them  in  exchange  for  the  benefit  of  their 
prayers.  These  devotees  were  engaged  day  and 
nii^ht  in  reading  verses  of  the  Koran  before  the  tomb, 
which  was  constructed  of  white  marble,  inscribed 
with  sentences  fr;  the  book  of  the  Prophet,  and 
with  the  various  titles  conferred  by  the  Koran  upon 
the  Supreme  Being.  Such  a  sepulchre,  of  which 
there  are  man\',  is,  with  its  appendages  and  attend- 
ants, respected  during  wars  and  revolutions,  and  no 
less  by  Feringis,  (Franks,  that  is,)  and  Hindoos,  than 
by  Mahomedans  thems-elves.  The  Fakirs,  in  return, 
act  as  spies  for  all  parties,  and  are  often  employed  in 
secret  missions  of  importance. 

Complying  with  t  he  iMahomedan  custom,  our  friend 
Hartley  laid  aside  his  shoes  at  tiie  gates  of  the  holy 
preeiiicts,  and  avoiding  to  give  offence  by  approach- 
ing near  to  the  tomb,  he  went  up  to  the  principal 
?.Ioullah,  or  priest,  who  was  distin.s'uishabje  by  the 
length  of  his  beard,  and  the  size  of  the  larM  wooden 
beads,  with  which  the  Mahomedans,  like  tlie  Catho- 
lics, keep  register  of  their  prayers.  Such  a  person, 
venerable  by  his  age,  sanctity  of  character,  and  his 
real  or  supp9sed  contempt  of  worldly  pursuits  and 
enjoyments,  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  an  establish- 
ment of  this  kind. 

The  Moullah  is  permitted  by  his  situation  to  be 
more  communicative  with  strangers  than  his  younger 
brethren,  who  in  the  present  instance  remained  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Koran,  muttering  their  recita- 
tions, without  noticing  the  European,  or  attending  to 
wlinthe  said,  as  he  inquired  at  their  superiorfor  Barak 
el  Hadgi. 

The  Moullah  wa'*  seated  on  the  earth,  from  which 
he  did  not  arise,  or  show  any  mark  of  reverence; 
nor  dnJ  he  interrupt  the  tale  of  his  bead.i.  which  he 
cor.'inued  to  count  assiduously  while  Hartley  was 
apeaking.  When  he  finished,  the  old  man  raised  his 
pyes,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  air  of  distraction, 
iS  if  he  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  what  he  had 
been  saying,  he  at  length  pointed  to  one  of  the  cells, 
and  resumed  his  devotions  like  one  who  felt  impatient 
of  whatever  withdrew  his  attention  from  his  sacred 
{"Mties,  were  ii  but  for  an  instant. 

Hartley  entered  the  cell  indicated,  with  the  usual 


salutation  of  Salam  Alaikum.  His  patient  lay  on  a 
little  carpet  in  a  corner  of  the  small  white-washed 
cell.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  dressed  in  the 
biack  robe  of  his  order,  very  much  torn  and  patched. 
He  wore  a  high  conical  cap  of  Tartarian  felt,  and  had 
routid  his  neck  the  string  of  black  beads  belonging 
to  his  order.  His  eyes  and  posture  indicated  suffer- 
ing, which  he  was  endurin.;^  with  stoical  patience. 

'  Salain  Ala  kum,"  said  Hartley  ;  "  you  are  in 
pain,  my  father  7 '—a  title  which  he  gave  rather  to 
the  profession  than  to  the  years  of  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed. 

'■  Salam  Alaikuvi  bema  saln^tem"  answered  the 
Fakir;  "  Well  is  it  for  you  that  you  have  suffered 
patienily.  The  Book  saith,  such  shall  be  the  greet- 
ing of  the  angels  to  those  who  enter  paradise." 

The  conversation  being  thus  opened,  the  physician 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  prescribe  what  he  thought  ad>risable. 
Having  done  this,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when,  to 
his  great  surprise,  the  Fakir  tendered  him  a  ring  ol 
Some  value. 

"  Tlie  wise,"  said  Hartley,  declining  the  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  paying  a  suitable  compliment 
to  the  Fakir's  cap  and  robe, — "the  wise  of  every 
country  are  brethren.  My  left  hand  takes  no  guer- 
don of  my  right." 

"  A  Feringi  can  then  refuse  gold  !"  said  the  Fakir. 
"  I  thousht  they  took  it  from  every  hand,  whether 
pure  as  tliat  of  an  Houri,  or  leprous  like  Gehazi's— 
even  as  the  hungry  dog  recketh  not  whether  the  flesh 
he  eateth  be  of  tlie  camel  of  the  prophet  Saleih,  or  of 
the  ass  of  Degial— on  whose  head  be  curses  !" 

"  The  Book  says  "  repheil  Hartley,  "  that  it  is  Al- 
lah who  closes  and  who  enlarges  the  heart.  Frank 
and  ^Mussulman  are  all  aUke  moulded  by  his  plea- 
sure." 

"My  brother  hath  spoken  wisely,"  answered  the 
patient.  "  Welcome  the  disease,  if  it  bring  thee  ac- 
quainted with  a  wise  physician.  For  what  saith  the 
poet— "It  is  well  to  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  if  while 
grovelling  there  thou  shalt  discover  a  diamond.'" 

The  physician  made  repeated  visits  to  his  patient, 
and  continued  to  do  so  even  after  the  health  of  El 
Hadgi  was  entirely  restored.  He  had  no  ditficulty 
in  discerning  in  him  one  of  those  secret  agents  fre- 
quently employed  by  Asiatic  Sovereigns.  Kis  intel- 
ligence, his  learning,  above  all,  his  versatility  ar.d 
freedom  from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  left  no  d9ubt 
of  Barak's  possessing  the  necessary  quahfications 
for  conducting  such  delicate  negotiations  ;  while  his 
gravity  of  habit  and  profession  could  not  prevent  his 
features  from  expressing  occasionally  a  perception  of 
humour,  not  usually  seen  in  devotees  of  his  class. 

Barak  El  Hadgi  talked  often,  amidst  their  private 
conversations,  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Na- 
waub  of  3Iysore ;  and  Hartley  had  little  doubt  that 
he  came  from  the  Court  of  Hycier  Ali,  on  some  secret 
mission,  perhaps  for  achieving  a  more  solid  peace 
betwixt  that  able  and  sagacious  Prince  and  the  East 
India  Company's  Government,— that  which  existed 
for  the  time  being  regarded  on  both  parts  as  little 
more  than  a  hollow  and  insincere  truce.  He  told 
many  stories  to  the  advantage  of  this  Prince,  who 
certainly  was  one  of  the  wisest  that  Hindostan  coiild 
boast ;  and  amidst  great  crimes,  per^ietrated  to  gratify 
his  ambition,  displayed  many  instances  of  princely 
generosity,  and,  what  was  a  little  more  suprising,  ol 
even-handed  justice. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  before  Barak  El  Hadgi  left 
Madras,  he  visited  the  Doctor,  and  partook  of  his 
sherbet,  which  he  preferred  to  his  own,  perhaps  be- 
cause a  few  glasses  of  rum  or  braiidv  were  usually 
added  to  enrich  the  compound.  It  niight  be  owing  to 
repeated  anplications  to  the  jar  which  contained  tlii.i 
generous  tiuid,  that  the  pilgrim  became  more  than 
usually  frank  in  his  communications,  and  not  con- 
tented with  praising  his  IVawaub  with  the  most  hy- 
perbolic clotjuence,  he  began  to  insinuate  the  influ- 
ence which  he  himself  enjoved  with  the  Invincible, 
the  Lord  and  Shield  of  tlv  Faith  of  the  Prophet. 

"Brother  of  mv  soul,"  he  said,  "do  but  think  ii 
thou  needest  aught  tliat  the  all-powerful  Hyder  AL 
Khan  Bahauder  can  give ;  and  then  use  not  the  in- 
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tercesaion  of  those  who  dwell  in  palaces,  and  wear  I 
jewels  in  ilicir  turbans,  bin  seek  the  cell  of  thy  bro- 
ther at  the  Great  City,  whicii  is  Serinsapntani.  And  j 
the  poor  Fakir,  in  his  torn  clonk,  shall  better  advance 
thy  suit  with  the  Nawaub  [forllydcr  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  Sultauii]  than  they  who  sit  upon  seats  of 
hoiiom-  in  the  Divan." 

With  these  and  sundry  other  expressions  of  regard, 
he  e.Yhorted  Hartley  to  couie  into  the  Mysore,  and 
look  upon  the  face  of  the  Great  Prince,  wiiose  glance 
inspired  wisdom,  and  whose  nod  conferred  wealth, 
so  that  Folly  or  Poverty  could  not  appear  before  him. 
He  oflered  at  the  same  time  to  requite  the  kindness 
which  Hartley  had  evinced  to  him,  by  showing  him 
whatever  was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  sage  in  the 
land  of  JVIysore. 

Hartley  was  not  reliactant  to  promise  to  undertake 
the  proposed  journey,  if  the  continuance  of  good  un- 
derstanding betwixt  their  governments  should  render 
it  practicable,  and  in  reality  looked  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest. The  friends  parted  with  mutual  good  wishes, 
after  e.xchanging,  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  such  gifts 
as  became  sages,  to  whom  knowledge  was  to  be  sup- 
posed dearer  than  wealth.  Karak  el  Hadgi  presented 
Hartley  with  a  small  quantitv  of  the  balsam  of 
Mecca,  very  hard  to  be  procured  in  an  unadulterated 
form,  and  <i'ive  him  at  the  same  time  a  passport  in  a 
peculiar  character,  which  he  assured  him  would  be 
respected  by  every  officer  of  the  Nawaub,  should  his 
friend  be  disposed  to  accomplish  his  visit  to  the  My- 
sore. "The  head  of  him  who  should  disrespect  this 
safe-conduct,"  he  said,  "shall  not  be  more  safe  than 
that  of  the  barley-stalk  which  the  reaper  has  grasped 
in  his  hand." 

Hartley  requited  these  civilities  by  the  present  of  a 
few  medicines  little  used  in  the  East,  but  such  as  he 
thought  might,  with  suitable  directions,  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  a  man  so  intelligent  as  his  Jloslem  fnend. 

Itwas  several  inonths  after  Barak  had  returned  to 
the  interior  of  India,  that  Hartley  was  astonished  by 
an  unexpected  rencounter. 

The  ships  from  Europe  had  but  lately  arrived,  and 
had  brought  over  their  usual  cargo  of  boys  longing 
to  be  commanders,  and  young  women  wiihout  any 
purpose  of  being  married,  but  whom  a  pious  duty  to 
some  brother,  some  uncle,  or  other  male  relative, 
brought  to  India  to  keep  bis  house,  until  they  should 
find  themselves  unexpectedly  in  one  of  their  own. 
Doctor  Hartley  happened  to  attend  a  public  break- 
fast given  on  this  occasion  by  a  gentleman  higli  in 
the  service.  The  roof  of  his  friend  had  been  recently 
enriched  by  a  consignment  of  three  nieces,  whom  the 
old  gentleman,  justly  attacheti  to  his  quiet  hookah, 
and,  it  was  said,  to  a  pretty  girl  of  colour,  desired  to 
otitjr  to  the  public,  that  he  might  have  the  fairest 
chance  to  get  rid  of  his  new  guests  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Hartley,' who  was  thought  a  fish  worth  casting 
a  fly  for,  was  contemplating  this  fair  investment  with 
very  little  interest,  wnen  he  heard  one  of  the  com- 
pany say  to  another  in  a  low  voice, 

"Angels  and  ministers  !  there  is  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  Queen  of  Sheba,  returned  upon  our  hands 
like  unsaleable  goods." 

Hartley  looked  in  the  same  direction  with  the  two 
who  were  speaking,  and  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  Se- 
mirarnis-looking  person,  of  unusual  stature  and  am- 
plitude, arrayed  in  a  sort  of  rifling  habit,  but  so 
formed,  and  so  looped  and  gallooned  with  lace,  as 
made  it  resemble  the  upiier  tuiiic  of  a  native  chief. 
Her  robe  was  composed  of  crimson  silk,  rich  with 
flowers- of  gold'.  She  wore  wide  trowsers  of  light 
blue  silk,  a  fine  scarlet  shawl  arouiifl  her  waist,  in 
which  wa*  stuck  a  creeze.  with  a  richly  ornamented 
handle.  Her  throat  and  arms  uere  loaded  with 
chains  and  bracelets,  and  her  turban,  formed  of  a 
shawl  similar  to  that  worn  around  her  waist,  was 
ffecorat.d  by  a  magnificent  aiiirette,  from  which  a 
blue  ostrich  plume  flowed  in  one  direction,  and  a  red 
one  ill  another.  The  brow,  of  European  complexion, 
on  which  this  tiara  rested,  was  too  lofty  for  beauty, 
but  seemed  made  for  command;  the  aquiline  nose 
retained  its  form,  but  the  cheeks  were  a  little  sunken,  I 
and  the  complexion  so  very  brilliant,  as  to  give  strong  I 


evidence  that  the  whole  countenance  had  umlergone 
a  thorough  repair  since  the  lady  had  left  her  couch. 
A  black  female  slave,  richly  dressed,  stood  behind 
her  with  a  chowry,  or  cow's  tail,  having  a  silver 
handle,  which  she  used  to  keep  oil' the  flies.  From 
the  mode  in  which  she  was  addressed  by  those  who 
spoke  to  her,  this  lady  appeared  a  jierson  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  ati'ronted  or  negltcled,  and  yet  one 
with  whom  none  desired  further  communication  than 
the  occasion  setnud  in  propriety  to  deniand. 

She  did  not,  however,  stand  in  need  of  attention. 
The  well-known  captain  of  an  l-Iast  India  vessel 
lately  arrived  from  Britain  was  sedulously  polite  to 
her;  and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  Hartley 
knew  to  be  engaged  in  trade,  tended  I'pon  her  as 
they  would  have  done  upon  the  saiely  of  a  rich  argosy. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  that  for  aZenobia?" 
said  Hartley,  to  the  gentleman  whose  whisper  had 
first  attracted  his  attention  to  this  loftj'  dame. 

"Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  Clueen  of 
Sheba?"  said  the  person  of  whom  he  inquired,  no 
svay  loath  to  communicate  the  information  de- 
manded. "You  must  know,  then,  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  emigrant,  who  lived  and  died 
at  Pondicherry,  a  sergeant  in  Lally's  regiment.  She 
managed  to  rnarry  a  partisan  officer  named  JMontre- 
ville,  a  Swiss  or  Frenchman,  1  cannot  tell  which. 
After  tlie  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  this  hero  and 
heroine — But  hey— what  the  devil  are  you  thinking 
of? — If  you  stare  at  her  that  way,  you  will  make  a 
scene ;  for  she  will  think  nothing  of  scolding  you 
across  the  table." 

But  without  attending  to  his  friend's  remon- 
strances. Hartley  bolted  from  the  table  at  which  tie 
sat,  and  made  his  way,  with  something  less  than  the 
decorum  which  the  rules  of  society  enjoin,  towards 
the  place  where  the  lady  in  question  was  seated. 

"The  Doctor  is  surely  mad  this  morning — "  said 
his  friend  !\Iajor  Mercer  to  old  Quartermaster  Calder. 

Indeed  H^irtley  was  not  perhaps  strictly  in  his 
senses;  for  looking  at  the  Queen  of  Sheba  as  he 
listened  to  Major  iVIercer,  his  eye  fell  on  a  light  fe- 
male form  beside  her,  so  placed  as  if  .she  desired  to 
be  eclipsed  by  the  bulky  form  and  flowing  robes  we 
ha'^e  described,  and  to  his  extreme  astonishment, 
he  recognised  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  the  love  of 
his  youth — JMenie  Gray  herself ! 

To  see  her  in  India  was  in  itself  astonishing.  To 
see  her  apparently  under  such  strange  patronage, 
greatly  increased  his  surprise.  To  make  his  w  ay  to 
her,  and  address  her,  seerncd  the  natural  and  direct 
mode  of  satisfying  the  feehngs  whicli  her  appearance 
excited. 

His  impetuosity  was  however  checked,  when,  ad- 
vancing close  upon  Miss  Gray  and  her  companion, 
he  observed  that  the  former,  though  she  looked  at 
him,  exhibited  not  the  ^lightest  token  of  recogiiition, 
unless  he  could  interpret  as  such,  that  she  slightly 
touched  her  iir>per-bp  with  her  forefinger,  which,  if  it 
happened  otherwise  than  by  mere  accident,  miaht  be 
construed  to  mean,  "Do  not  speak  to  me  just  now." 
Hartley,  adopting  such  an  interpretation,  stood  stock 
still,  blishing  deeply  ;  for  he  was  aware  that  he 
made  for  the  moment  but  a  silly  figure. 

He  was  the  rather  convinced  of  this,  when,  wi'ih  a 
voice  which  in  the  force  of  its  accents  corresponded 
with  her  commanding  air,  Mrs.  Montreville  addressed 
him  in  EuKhsh,  whiA  savoured  sligh.tly  of  a  Swiss 
patois, — "You  haave  come  to  us  very  last,  sir,  to  say 
nothing  at  all.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  get  your 
tongue  stolen  bv  de  way?" 

"I  thought  I'had  seen  an  old  friend  in  that  lady, 
madam,"  stammered  Hartley,  "but  it  seems  I  am 
mistaken." 

"The  good  people  do  tell  me  that  you  are  one  Doc 
tors  Hartley,  sir.  Now,  my  friend  and  I  do  not  know 
Doctors  Hartley  at  all." 

"1  have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  to  youi 
acquaintance,  madam,  but  him"—; — 

Here  Mcnie  repeated  the  sign  in  such  a  mannei'. 
that  though  it  was  only  monientarv.  Hartley  could 
not  misunderstand  its  purpose;  he  iheicforechaiTdted 
the  end  of  his  sentence,  and  ad. led,  "  Bi:'  1  h»vj 
only  to  make  my  bow,  and  askpardoi.  forniy  Uiia.**.*." 
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He  retired  back  accordin2;ly  among  the  company, 
unalile  to  quit  the  room,  and  inquiring  at  those  whom 
he  considered  the  best  newsmongers  for  such  m- 
fiirmation  as — "  Who  is  that  stately-looking  woman, 
Mr.  Hutler?" 

"O'l,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  who  is  that  pretty  girl,  who  sit-  beside  her?" 

"Or  ratiier  behind  her,"  answered  Rutler,  a  mili- 
tary chaplain;  "failh,  I  cannot  say — Pretty  did  you 
call  her'?''  turning  his  opera-glass  that  wav — "Yes, 
faith,  she  is  pretty — very  pretty— Gad,  .she  shoots  her 
glances  as  smartlv  from  behind  the  old  pile  yonder, 
as  Teucer  from  behind  Aja.x  Telamon's  shield." 

"But  who  is  she,  can  you  tell  ine'?"_ 

"Some  fur-skinned  speculation  of  old  Montre- 
ville's,  I  suppose,  th-it  she  has  got  either  to  toady 
herself,  or  take  in  some  of  her  black  friends  with. 
— Is  it  possible  you  have  never  heard  of  old  Mother 
Montreville?" 

"  You  know  I  have  been  so  long  absent  from 
Sladras" 

"  Well,"  continued  Butler,  "  this  lady  is  the  widow 
of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service,  who,  after 
the  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  went  off  into  the  in- 
terior, and  commenced  soldier  on  his  own  account. 
He  got  possession  of  a  fort,  under  pretence  of  keep- 
ing it  for  some  simple  Rajah  or  other;  assembled 
around  hini  a  parcel  of  desperate  vagabonds,  of 
every  colour  in  the  rainbow  ;  occupied  a  considerable 
territory,  of  which  he  raised  the  duties  in  his  own 
name,  and  declared  for  independence.  But  Hyder 
Naig  understood  no  such  interloping  proceedings, 
and  down  he  came,  besieged  the  fort,  and  took  it, 
though  some  pretend  it  was  betrayed  to  him  by  this 
very  woman.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  f)oor  Swiss 
was  found  dead  on  the  ramparts.  Certain  it  is,  she 
received  large  sums  of  money,  under  pretence  of  pay- 
ing off  her  troops,  surrendering  of  hill-forts,  and  Hea- 
ven knows  what  besides.  She  was  permitted  also 
to  retain  some  insignia  of  royalty;  and,  as  she  was 
wont  to  talk  of  Hyder  as  the  F.astern  Solomon,  slie 
generally  became  known  by  the  title  of  Queen  of 
Sheba.  She  leaves  her  court  when  she  pleases,  and 
has  been  a3  far  as  Fort  St.  George  before  now.  In  a 
word,  she  does  pretty  much  as  she  likes.  The  ^eat 
folks  here  are  civil  to  her,  though  they  look  on  her 
as  little  better  than  a  spy.  As  to  Hyder,  it  is  sup- 
posed he  has  ensured  her  fidelity  by  borrowing  the 
greater  part  of  her  treasures,  which  prevents  her 
from  daring  to  break  with  him, — besides  other  causes 
that  smack  of  scandal  of  another  sort." 

"A  singular  story,"  replied  Hartley  to  his  com- 
panion, while  his  heart  dwelt  on  the  question,  IIow 
It  was  possible  that  the  gentle  and  simple  Menie 
Gray  should  be  in  the  train  of  such  a  character  as  this 
adventuress  ? 

"But  Butler  has  not  told  you  the  best  of  it,"  said 
Major  Mercer,  who  by  this  time  came  round  tc  finish 
his  own  sfory.  "  Your  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Tre- 
sham,  or  Mr.  Middlemas,  or  whatever  else  he  chooses 
to  bs  called,  has  been  complimented  by  a  report,  that 
he  stood  very  high  in  the  good  graces  o^  this  same 
Boadicea.  He  certainly  couimanded  some  troops 
which  she  still  keeps  on  foot,  and  acted  at  their  head 
jn  the  Nawaub's  service,  who  craftily  employed  him 
in  whatever  could  reider  him  odious  to  his  country- 
men. The  British  prisoners  were  intrusted  to  his 
charge,  and,  to  judge  by  what  I  felt  myself,  the  devil 
might  take  a  lesson  from  him  in  severity." 

"And  was  he  attached  to,  or  connected  with,  this 
won. an?" 

"  So  Mrs.  Rumour  told  us  in  our  dungeon.  Poor 
Jack  \Vard  had  the  bastinado  for  celebrating  their 
merits  in  a  parody  on  the  playhouse  song, 

'  Sure  sunli  a  pair  were  never  seen, 
So  aplly  forinoJ  to  meet  by  nature.'  " 

Hartley  20uld  listen  no  longer.  The  fate  of  Menie 
f  Jray,  connected  with  such  a  man  and  such  a  wmnan, 
fushed  on  his  faucv  in  the  most  horrid  colours,  and 
ne  was  struggling  tbrougli  tlie  throng  t.)  get  to  some 
olaco  where  he  misdit  collect  his  ideas,  and  consider 
what  could  be  done  for  her  protection,  when  a  black 
mciidant  touched  his  arm,  and  at  tne  same  time  slipt 


a  card. into  his  hand.  It  bore,  "Miss  Gray,  Mrs. 
IMontreville's,  at  the  house  of  Ram  Sing  Cottah.  in 
the  Black  Town."  On  the  reverse  was  written  with 
a  pericil,  "Eight  in  the  morning." 

Xhis  intimation  of  her  residence  implied,  of  course, 
^  a  permission,  nay.  an  invitation,  to  vvait  upon  her  at 
!  the  hour  specified.  Hartley's  heart  beat  a'  the  idea 
of  seeing  her  once  more,  and  still  more  highly  at  the 
I  thought  of  being  able  to  serve  her.  At  least,  he 
I  thought,  if  there  is  danger  near  her,  as  is  much  to 
be  suspected,  she  shall  not  want  a  counsellor,  or,  if 
necessary,  a  protector.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  ha 
felt  thenecessity  of  making  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  her  case,  and  the  persons 
with  wh«)m  she  seemed  connected.  Butler  and  j\ler- 
cer  had  both  siwke  to  their  disparagement;  but  But- 
ler was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,  and  Mercer  a  great 
deal  of  a  gossip.  While  he  was  considering  what 
credit  was  due  to  their  testimony,  he  was  unexpect- 
edly encountered  by  a  gentleman  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, a  military  surgeon,  who  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  been  in  Hyder's  prison,  till  set  at  freedom  by 
the  late  pacification.  Mr.  Esdale,  for  so  he  was 
called,  was  generally  esteemed  a  rising  man,  calm, 
steady,  and  deliberate  in  forming  his  opinions.  Hart- 
ley found  it  easy  to  turn  the  subject  on  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  by  asking  whether  her  majesty  was  not  some- 
what of  an  adventuress. 

"On  my  word,  I  cannot  say,"  answered  Esdale, 
smiling  ;  "  we  are  all  upon  the  adventure  in  India, 
more  or  less  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  Begum  Mon- 
treville is  more  so  than  the  rest." 

"  Why,  that  Amazonian  dress  and  manner,''  said 
Hartley,  "savour  a  little  of  the  picaresca." 

"  You  must  not,"  said  Esdale,  "  expect  a  woman 
who  has  commanded  soldiers,  and  may  again,  to 
dress  and  look  entirely  like  an  ordinary  person  ;  but 
I  assure  you,  that  even  at  iliis  time  of  day,  if  slie 
wished  to  marry,  she  might  easily  find  a  respectable 
match." 

"  Why,  I  heard  that  she  had  betrayed  her  husband's 
fort  to  Hyder." 

"  Ay,  that  is  a  specimen  of  Madras  gossip.  The 
fact  is,  that  she  defended  the  place  long  after  her  hus- 
band fell,  and  afterwards  surrendered  it  by  capitula- 
tion. Hyder,  who  piques  himself  on  observing  the- 
rules  of  justice,  would  not  otherwise  have  admitted 
her  to  such  intimacy." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that  their 
intimacy  was  rather  of  the  closest." 

"  Another  calumny,  if  you  mean  any  scandal," 
answered  Esdale.  "Hyder  is  too  zealous  a  3Inha- 
medan  to  entertain  a  Christian  mistress  ;  and  be- 
sides, to  enjoy  the  sort  of  rank  which  is  yielded  to  a 
woman  in  her  condition,  she  must  refrain,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  from  all  correspondence  in  the  way  of 
gallantry.    Just  so  they  said  that  the  poor  woman 

had  a  connexion  with  poor  Middlemas  of  the 

regiment." 

"  And  was  that  also  a  false  report  1"  said  Hartley, 
in  br''athless  anxiety. 

"  On  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was,"  answerec?  jMr. 
Esdale.  "  They  were  friends,  Europeans  in  an  Indian 
court,  and  therefore  intimate;  hut  I  believe  notliing 
more.  By  the  by,  though,  I  believe  there  was  some 
quarrel  between  Middlemas,  poor  fellow,  and  you  ; 
yet  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  there  is  a 
chance  of  his  adliir  bsingmade  up  ?" 

"Indeed  !"  was  again  the  only  word  wdiich  Hart- 
ley could  utter. 

"  Av,  indeed,"  answered  Esdale.  "  The  duel  is 
an  old  story  now:  and  it  must  be  allovved  that  poor 
Middlemas,  though  he  was  rash  in  that  business,  had 
provocation." 

"  I'ut  his  desertion — his  accepting  of  command  un- 
der Hyder — his  treatment  of  our  prisoners — Howean 
all  ihpse  be  passed  over?"  reidied  Hartley. 

"  Wliv,  it  is  possible — I  sjieak  to  you  as  a  cautioift 
man,  and  in  confidence — that  he  may  do  us  b^'ticr 
service  iu  Hyder's  capital,  or  'Tippoo's  camp,  than  he 
could  have  done  if  serving  with  his  own  regiment. 
And  then,  for  his  treat meut  of  prisoners,  I  am  sure  I 
can  speak  nothiiig  but  good  of  him  in  that  partieu- 
iLr.    He  was  obliged  to  take  tLa  'ifftce  becau.ne  tliose 
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that  serve  Hyder  Naisr,  must  do  or  die.  But  he  told 
•  nil?  Iiimsilf— and  I  believe  hiin — that  he  aecepted  the 
offiee  ehiefly  because,  whi'.e  he  made  a  ereat  bullying 
fit  us  before  the  blaek  fellows,  \i"  could  privately  be 
of  assistance  to  us.  Some  fools  could  not  uinler- 
stai'd  this,  and  answered  him  with  abuse  and  lam- 
poons ;  and  he  was  oliliged  to  punish  them,  to  avoid 
suspicion.  \'es,  yeSj  I  and  others  can  prove  he  v-.-:>s 
willing;  to  be  kmd.  if  men  woidd  give  him  leave.  I 
hope  to  liiank  him  at  Madras  one  day  soon. — All  this 
in  eonfidenee— Good  morrow  to  you." 

Distraeled  bv  the  contradictory  intelligence  he  had 
received,  Hartley  went  next  to  question  old  T'aptain 
Capstern,  the  Captain  of  the  Indinman,  whom  he  had 
observed  in  attendance  upon  the  Begum  Montreville. 
On  inquiring  after  that  commander's  female  passen- 
gers, he  heard  a  pretty  long  catalogue  of  names,  in 
which  that  he  was  sonnieh  interested  in  did  not  occur. 
On  closer  inquirv',  Capstern  recollected  that  Menie 
Gray,  a  yonug  Scotchwoman,  had  come  out  under 
charge  of  Mrs.  Dnfler,  the  master's  wife.  "A  good 
decent  girl,"  Capstern  said,  "and  kept  the  mates  and 
guin«^a-pigs  at  a  respectrible  distance.  She  came 
out,"  he  believed,  "to  be  a  sort  of  female  companion, 
or  upper  servant,  in  Madam  I\Iontreville's  family. 
Snug  birth  enough,"  he  concluded,  "if  she  can  find 
the  Icngih  of  the  old  girl's  foot." 

This  was  all  that  coidd  be  made  of  Capstern;  so 
Hartley  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  state  of  uticer- 
tainty  until  the  next  morning,  when  an  explanation 
might  be  expected  with  Menie  Gray  in  person. 
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The  exact  hour  assigned  found  Hartley  at  the  door 
of  the  rich  native  merchant,  who,  having  some  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  oblige  the  Begum  Montreville,  had 
relinquished,  for  her  accommofhuion  and  that  of  her 
numerous  retinue,  altnost  the  whole  o'f  his  large  and 
sumptuous  residence  iii  the  Black  Town  of  Madras, 
as  that  district  of  the  city  is  called  which  the  natives 
occupy. 

A  domestic,  at  the  first  suinmons,  ushered  the 
visiter  into  an  apartiuent,  where  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  JMiss  Gray.  The  room  opened  on  one  side 
into  a  small  "arden  or  parterre,  filled  with  the  bril- 
liant-coloured flowers  of  eastern  climates;  in  tlie 
midst  of  which  the  waters  of  a  fountain  rose  upwards 
in  a  sparkling  jet,  and  fell  back  again  into  a  white 
marble  cistern. 

A  thousand  dizzy  recollections  thronged  on  the 
mind  of  Hartley,  whose  early  feelings  towards  the 
C9mpanion  of  his  youth,  if  they  had  sluiriheved  during 
distance  and  the  various  casualties  of  a  busy  life,  were 
revived  when  he  found  himself  placed  so  near  her, 
and  in  circun-.stances  which  interested  from  their  un- 
expected occurrence  and  mysterious  character.  A 
Btep  was  heard — the  door  opened — a  female  appeared 
— but  it  was  the  portly  form  of  Madam  do  Montre- 
ville. 

"  What  you  do  pleage  to  want,  sir  T'  said  the  lady  ; 
"  that  is,  if  you  have  found  your  tongue  this  morning, 
which  you  had  lost  vesterday." 

"  I  proposed  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  the 
young  person,  whom  I  saw  in  your  excellency's  com- 
pany yesterday  morning,"  answered  Hartley,  with 
assumed  respect.  "I  have  had  long  tl^e  honour  of 
being  known  to  her  in  Europe,  and  I  desire  to  ofTer 
jny  ser\'ices  to  her  in  India." 

"Much  obliged — much  obliged;  hut  Miss  Gravis 
gone  out  and  does  not  return  for  one  or  two  days. 
You  may  leave  your  comiuands  with  me." 
,  "Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  Hartley;  "but  I 
have  "lome  reason  to  hope  you  may  be  luistaken  in 
this  matter— And  here  comes  the  lady  lierself." 

"How  is  this,  my  dear  7"  said  Mrs.  Montreville, 
with  unruffled  front,  to  Meme,  as  she  entered;  "  are 
von  not  gone  out  for  two  or  three  days,  as  I  tell  this 
gentleman  l — mnis  c'est  ct;al — it  is  all  one  thing.  You 
will  say,.  How  d'ye  do,  and  good-by,  to  Monsieur, 
who  is  so  polite  as  to  come  to  ask  aher  our  healths, 
and  as  he  sees  us  both  very  well,  he  will  go  away 
home  again." 


"  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Bliss  Gray,  with  appear- 
anceofeflbrt,  "  that  I  must  speak  with  this  gentleman 
for  a  lew  ininutes  in  private,  if  you  will  permit  us." 

"That  is  to  say,  get  you  gone?  but  I  do  not  allow 
that— I  do  not  like  private  conversation  iietweeri 
young  man  and  pretty  young  woman;  cela  n\st pas 
honntte.     It  cannot  be  In  my  house." 

"It  may  be  out  of  it,  then,  madam,"  answered 
Miss  Gray,  not  pettishly  tior  pertly,  but  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity. — "Mr.  Hartley,  will  you  step  into 
that  garden  ? — and  you,  madam,  may  observe  us  from 
the  window,  if  it  be  the  fashion  of  the  country  to 
watch  so  closely." 

As  she  spoke  this  she  stepped  through  a  lattice- 
door  into  the  garden,  aiid  witli  an  air  so  simple,  ihat 
she  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  comply  with  her  pa- 
troness's ideas  of  deeoriMTi.  though  they  appeared 
strange  to  her.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  notwith- 
standing her  natural  assiu-ance,  was  disconcerted  by 
the  composure  of  Miss  Gray's  manner,  and  left  the 
room,  apparently  in  displeasure.  Menie  turned  back 
to  the  door  which  opened  into  the  garden,  and  said, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  with  less  noncha- 
lance,— 

"I  am  stn-e  I  would  not  willingly  break  through 
the  rules  of  a  foreign  country;  but  I  cannot  refuse 
myself  the  plea.«ure  of  speaking  to  so  old  a  friend, — 
if,  indeed,"  she  added,  pausing  and  looking  at  Hart- 
ley, who  was  much  emlrarrassed,  "it  be  as  much 
pleasure  to  Bin  Hartley  as  it  is  to  me." 

"It  would  have  been,"  said  Hartlej^  scarce  knovy- 
ing  what  he  said — "it  musi_be,  a  pleasure  to  me  in 
every  circumstance — But  this  extraordinary  meeting 
— But  your  father" 

Menie  Gray's  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes— "He 
is  gone,  Mr.  Hartley.  After  he  was  left  unassisted, 
his  toilsome  business  became  too  niuch  for  iiim — he 
caught  a  cold,  which  hung  about  him,  as  you  know 
he  was  the  last  to  attend  to  his  own  complaints,  till 
it  assumed  a  dangerous,  and,  finally,  a  fatal  charac- 
ter. I  distress  you,  Mr.  Hartley,  but  it  becomes  you 
well  to  be  affected.     My  father  loved  you  dearly.'' 

""5h,  Miss  Gray!"  said  Hartley,  "it  should  not 
haurj  been  thus  with  my  excellent  friend  at  the  close 
ofiJJfe  useful  and  virtuous  life — Alas,  wlierefore — the 
question  bursts  from  me  involuntarily — wherefore 
could  you  not  have  complied  with  his  wishes  ?  where- 
fore"  

"Do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  stopping  tlie  question 
which  was  on  his  lips;  "we  are  not  the  formers  of 
our  own  destiny.  It  is  painful  to  talk  on  sueh  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  fir  once,  and  for  ever,  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
should  have  done  j\lr.  Hartley  wrong,  if,  even  to 
secure  his  assistance  to  my  father,  I  had  accepted  his 
hand,  while  my  wayward  afiections  did  not  accom- 
pany the  act." 

"But  wherefore  do  I  see  you  here,  Menie? — For- 
give me.  Miss  Gray,  my' tongue  as  well  as  my  heart 
turns  back  to  long-forgotten  scenes — But  why  here? 
— why  with  this  woman  ?" 

"  She  is  not,  indeed,  every  thing  that  I  exnected," 
answered  Menie;  "but  I  must  not  be  prejuiliced  by 
foreign  manners,  after  the  step  I  have  taken — She  is, 
besides,  attentive,  and  generous  in  her  way,  and  I 
shall  soon" — she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
"  be  under  better  protection." 

"  That  of  Richard  Middlemas?"  said  Hartley,  with 
a  faltering  voice. 

"I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  answer  the  question," 
said  Menie ;  "  but  I  am  a  bad  dissembler,  and  those 
whom  I  trust,  I  trust  entirely.  You  have  guessed 
riglit,  Mr.  Hartley,"  she  added,  colouring  a  aorxl 
deal,  "  I  have  come  hither  to  unite  my  fate  to  that  of 
your  old  comrade." 

"It  is,  then,  just  as  I  feared  !"  exclaimed  Hartlev. 

"And  why  should  Mr.  Hartley  fear  ?"  said  Memo 
Gray.  "I  used  to  think  you  too  generous — siu'ely 
the  quarrel  which  occurred  long  since  ought  not  Ui 
perpetuate  suspicion  and  resentment." 

"  At  least,  if  the  feeling  of  resentment  rt-mained  in 
my  own  bosom,  it  would  be  the  last  I  should  mtrude 
upon  you.  Miss  Gray,"  answered  Hartley.  "  Bi;t  ii 
is  for  you,  and  for  you  alone,  that  I  am  watchfui  — 
This  person — this  gentleman  whom  ""•;  me^ii   lO 
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intrust  w,th  vour  happiness — do  you  linow  where  he 
is— and  in  what  service  ?" 

"I  know  both,  more  distinctly  perhaps  than  Mr. 
Hartley  can  do.  Mr.  Middlemas  has  erred  greatly, 
and  has  been  severely  punished.  But  it  was  not  m 
tlie  time  of  his  exile  and  sorrow,  tliat  she  who  has 
plighted  her  faith  to  him  should,  with  the  flattering 
world,  turn  her  back  upon  him.  Besides,  you  have, 
doubtless,  not  heard  of  his  hopes  of  being  restored  to 
his  country  and  his  rank  7" 

"Ihave,"  answered  Hartley,  thrownoff  his  guard; 
"  but  I  see  not  how  he  can  deserve  it,  otherwise  than 
by  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  new  master,  and  thus 
rendering  himself  even  more  unworthy  of  confidence 
than  I  hold  him  to  be  at  this  moment." 

"It  is  well  that  he  hears  you  not."  answered 
Menie  Gray,  resenting,  with  natural  feeling  the  im- 
putation on  her  lover.  Then  instantly  softening  her 
tone,  she  added,  "  My  voice  ought  not  to  aggravate, 
but  to  soothe  vour  quarrel.  Mr.  Hartley,  I  plight 
mv  word  to  you  that  you  do  Richard  wrong." 

She  said  ttiese  words  with  affecting  calmness,  sup- 
pressing all  appearance  of  that  displeasure,  of  which 
ghe  was  evidently  sensible,  upon  this  depreciation  of 
a  beloved  object. 

Hartley  compelled  himself  to  answer  in  the  same 
strain. 

"Miss  Gray,"  he  said, '.'  your  actions  and  motives 
will  always  be  those  of  an  angel ;  but  let  me  entreat 
you  to  view  this  most  important  matter  with  the  eyes 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  prudence.  Have  you  well 
weighed  the  risks  attending  the  course  which  ynu 
are  takin"  in  favour  of  a  man,  who,— nay,  I  will  not 
again  of^nd  you — who  may,  1  hope,  deserve  your 
favour  T' 

"  When  I  wished  to  see  you  in  this  manner,  Mr. 
Hartley,  and  declined  a  communication  in  public, 
where  we  could  have  had  less  freedom  of  conversa- 
tion, it  was  with  the  view  of  telling  you  every  thing. 
Some  pain  I  thought  old  recollections  might  give, 
but  I  trusted  it  would  be  momentary  ;  and,  as  I  de- 
sire to  retain  your  friendship,  it  is  proper  I  sWnuld 
show  that  I  still  deserve  it.  I  must  then  firs''"tell 
you  my  situation  after  my  father's  death.  Ii^iie 
world's  opinion,  we  were  always  poor,  you  know : 
but  in  the  proper  sense  I  had  not  known  what  real 
poverty  was.  until  I  was  placed  in  dependence  upon 
a  distant  relation  of  my  poor  father,  who  made  our 
relationship  a  reason  for  castiug  upon  me  all  the 
drudgery  of  her  household,  while  she  would  not  al- 
low that  it  gave  me  a  claim  to  countenance,  kind- 
ness, or  any  thing  but  the  relief  of  my  most  pressing 
wants.  In  these  circumstances  I  received  from  .Air. 
Middlemas  a  letter,  in  which  he  related  his  fatal 
duel,  and  its  consequence.  He  had  not  dared  to 
write  to  me  to  share  his  misery — Now,  svhen  he  was 
in  a  lucrative  situation,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
powerful  prince,  whose  wisdom  knew  how  to  prize 
and  protect  such  Europeans  as  entered  liis  service — 
now,  when  he  had  every  prospect  of  rendering  our 
government  such  essential  service  by  his  interest 
with  Hyder  AJi,  and  migln  eventually  nourish  hopes 
of  bcinij  permitted  to  return  and  stand  his  trial  for 
thedeain  of  his  commanding  officer— now,  he  pressed 
me  to  come  to  India,  and  share  his  reviving  fortunes. 
by  accomplishing  the  engagement  into  which  we  had 
long  ago  entered.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
accompanied  this  letter.  Ms.  Duffer  was  pointed 
out  as  a  respectable  woman,  who  would  protect  me 
during  the  passage.  Mrs.  Montreville,  a  lady  of 
rank,  having  larpe  possessions  and  high  interest  in 
the  Mysore,  would  receive  me  on  my  arrival  at  Fort 
St.  George,  and  conduct  me  safely  to  the  dominions 
of  Hyder.  It  was  further  recoiniiieri(ied,  that,  con- 
bid,  ring  the  peculiar  situation  of  Mr.  Middlemas, 
his  name  should  be  concealed  in  the  transaction,  and 
tliat  the  ostensible  cause  of  my  voyaue  should  be  to 
fill  an  office  in  that  lady's  family— What  was  I  to 
do  .'—My  duty  to  my  poor  father  was  ended,  and  my 
other  iKeud  considered  the  proposal  as  too  advan- 
tageous to  be  rejected.  The  references  given,  the 
3UMI  of  money  lodged,  were  considered  as  putting  all 
acruples  out  of  the  question,  and  my  immediate  pro- 
Kciress  and  kinswoman  was  so  earnest  that  I  should 


accept  of  the  offer  made  me,  as  to  intimate  that  she  • 
would  not  encourage  me  to  stand  in  my  own  light, 
by  continuing  to  give  me  shelter  and  food,  (slie  gavs 
me  little  more,)  if  I  was  foolish  enougli  to  refusa 
compliance." 

"Sordid  wretch!"  said  Hartley,  "how  little  did 
she  deserve  such  a  charge  !" 

"  Let  me  speak  a  proud  word,  Mr.  Hartley,  and 
then  you  will  not  perhaps  blame  my  relations  so 
much.  All  their  persuasions,  and  even  their  threats, 
would  have  failed  in  inducing  me  to  take  a  step- 
which  has  an  appearance,  at  least,  to  which  I  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  mvself.  But  I  had  loved 
Middlemas — I  love  him  still — why  should  I  deny  it  7 
—and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  trust  him.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  small  still  voice  which  reminded  me  of 
my  engagements,  I  had  maintained  more  stubbornly 
the  pride  of  womanhood,  arid,  as  yon  would  perhaps 
have  recommended,  I  might  have  expected,  at  least, 
that  my  lover  should  have  come  to  Britain  in  person, 
and  might  have  had  the  vanity  to  think,"  she  added, 
smiling  faintly,  "  that  if  I  were  worth  having,  I  was 
worth  fetching." 

"Yet  now — even  now,"  answered  Hartley,  "be 
just  to  yourself  while  you  are  generous  to  your  lover. 
— Nay,  do  not  look  angrily,  but  hear  me.  I  doubt  the 
propriety  of  your  being  under  the  charge  ol'  ihis  un- 
sexed  woman,  who  can  no  longer  be  termed  a  Euro- 
pean. I  have  interest  enough  with  females  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  settlement — this  climate  is  that 
of  generositv  and  hospitality — there  is  riot  one  of  them, 
who,  knowing  your  character  and  history,  will  not 
desire  to  have  you  in  her  society,  and  under  her  pro- 
tection, until  your  lover  shall  he  able  to  vindicate 
his  title  to  your  hand  in  the  face  of  tlie  world.— I  my- 
self will  be  no  cause  of  suspicion  to  him,  or  of  incon- 
venience to  you,  ilenie.  Let  me  but  have  your  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement  I  propose,  and  the  same 
moment  that  sees  you  under  honourable  and  unsus- 
pected protection,  I  will  leave  iNIadras.  not  to  reiurn  till 
your  destiny  is  in  one  wav  or  other  permanently  fi.xed." 

"  Xo,  Hartlev,"  said  3Iiss  Gray.  "It  may,  it 
must  be,  friendly  in  you  thus  to  advis«  me ;  but  it 
would  be  most  base  in  me  to  advance  my  ov.n  affairs 
at  the  expense  of  your  prospects.  Besides,  what 
would  this  be  but  taking  the  chance  of  coijtingencies, 
with  the  view  of  sharing  poor  3Iiddlemas's  fortunes, 
should  they  prove  prosperous,  and  eastin"  him  on. 
should  they  be  otherwise  1  Tell  me  only,  do  you,  of 
your  own  positive  knowledge,  aver  that  you  consider 
this  woman  as  an  unworthy  and  unfit  protectress  for 
so  young  a  person  as  I  am  T' 

"  Of  my  own  knowledge  I.  can  say  nothing  ,  nay, 
I  must  own,  that  reports  differ  even  concerning  Mrs. 
Montreville's  character.  But  surely  the  mere  suspi- 
cion"  

"The  mere  suspicion,  Mr.  Hartley,  can  have  no 
weight  with  me,  considering  that  I  can  oppose  toil 
the  testimony  of  the  man  witliwhom  I  am  willing  to 
share  my  future  fortunes.  You  acknowledge  the 
question  is  but  doubtful,  and  should  not  the  asser 
tion  of  him  of  whom  I  think  so  highly  decide  my  be- 
lief in  a  doubtful  matter  7  AVhat,  indeed,  must  he  be^ 
should  this  Sladam  Montreville  be  other  than  he 
represented  her  7" 

"  What  must  he  be,  indeed  !"  thought  Hartley  in- 
ternally, but  his  hp  uttered  not  the  words.  He  looked 
down  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  at  length  started  from  it 
at  the  words  of  ]Miss  Gray. 

"It  is  time  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Hartley,  that  we 
must  needs  part.     God  bless  anil  preserve  vou." 

"And  you,  dearest  Menie,"  exclaimed  Hartley,  as 
he  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  pressed  to  his  lips  the  hand 
which  she  held  out  to  him,  "God  bless  you  !— yon 
must  deserve  blessing.  God  protect  you ! — you  must 
need  protection. — Oh,  siiould  things  prove  different 
fi-om  what  you  hope,  send  for  me  instantly,  and  if 
man  can  aid  you,  Adam  Hartley  will !" 

He  placed  in  her  hand  a  card  containing  his  ad- 
dress. He  then  rushed  from  the  apartment.  In  the 
hall  he  met  the  lady  of  the  mansiin,  who  mad>>  him 
a  haughty  reverence  in  token  of  adieu,  while  a  native 
servantof  the  upper  class,  bv  whom  she  was  at.cUvled, 
made  a  low  and  reverential  salam. 
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Ebrtlev  hr.strneil  from  the  Black  Town,  more 
satisfied  tliaii  before  that  some  deceit  was  about  to  be 
practised  towards  lAIenie  Gray — more  determined  than 
ever  to  exert  himself  for  her  preservation  ;  yet  more 
completely  perplexed,  when  he  beKan  to  consider  the 
doubtful  character  of  the  danger  io  which  she  might 
be  exposed,  and  ihescanty  means  of  protection  winch 
he  had  to  oppose  to  it. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

As  Hartley  left  the  apartment  in  the  house  of  Ram 
Sing  Cottah  by  one  mode  of  exit.  Miss  Gray  retired 
by  another,  to  an  apartment  destined  for  her  private 
use.  She,  too,  had  reason  for  secret  and  anxions  re- 
flection, since  all  her  love  for  Middlemas,  and  her 
full  confidence  in  his  honour,  could  not  entirely  con- 
quer hi-r  doubts  conceniins;  tlie  character  of  the  per- 
son whom  he  had  chosen  for  her  temporary  protect- 
ress. And.  yet  she  could  not  rest  these  doubts  uiwn 
any  thing  distinctly  conclusive:  it  was  rather  a  djs- 
like  of  Her  patroness's  general  manners,  and  a  dis- 
pust  at  her  masculine  notions  and  expressions,  that 
displeased  her,  than  any  thing  else. 

Mean  time.  Madam  Moutreville,  followed  by  her 
black  domestic,  entered  the  apartment  where  Hart- 
ley and  Menie  had  just  parted.  It  appeared  from  the 
conversation  which  follows,  that  thev  had  from  some 
place  of  concealment  overheard  the  dialogue  wehave 
narrated  in  the  former  chapter. 

"  It  is  good  luck,  Sadoc,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  there 
is  in  this  world  the  great  fool." 

"And  the  ?rreat  villain,"  answered  Sadoc,  in  good 
English,  but  in  a  most  sullen  tone. 

"  This  woman,  now,"  continued  the  lady,  "  is  what 
in  Frangistan  you  call  an  angel." 

"  Ay,  and  I  have  seen  those  in  Hindostan  you  may 
well  call  devil." 

"I  am  sure  that  thi.s — how  you  call  him — Hartley, 
is  a  meddling  devil.  For  what  has  he  to  do  7  She 
will  not  have  any  of  him.  What  is  his  business  who 
has  her?  I  wish  we  were  well  up  the  Ghauts  again, 
my  dear  Sadoc." 

For  mv  part,"  answered  the  slave,  "I  am  half 
determined  never  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  more.  Hark 
you,  Adela,  I  becin  to  sicken  of  the  plan  we  have 
laid.  This  creature's  confiding  purity— call  her  angel 
or  woman,  as  you  will — makes  my  practices  appear 
too  vile,  even  in  my  own  eyes.  I  feel  myself  unfit  to 
be  your  companion  farther  in  the  daring  patlis  which 
you  pursue.    Let  tis  part,  and  part  friends." 

"Amen,  coward.  But  the  woman  remains  with 
me."  answered  the  Queen  of  Sheba."* 

With  thee!"  replied  the  seeming  black^" never. 
No,  Adela.  She  is  under  the  shadow  of  the  British 
flag,  and  she  shall  experience  its  protection." 

"Yes — and  what  protection  will  it  af?brd  to  you 
yourself?"  retorted  tlie  Amazon.  "What  if  I  should 
clap  my  hands,  and  command  a  score  of  my  bl-ick 
servants  to  bind  you  like  a  sheep,  and  then  send  word 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  that  one  Richard 
Middlemas,  who  had  been  guilty  of  mutiny,  murder, 
desertion,  and  serving  of  the  enemy  against  his  coun- 
trymen, is  here,  at  Ram  Sing  Cottah  s  house,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  black  servant  7"  Middlemas  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  while  Madam  Montrcville 
proceeded  to  load  him  with  reproaches. — "Yes,"  she 
said,  "  slave,  and  son  of  a  slave !  Since  you  wear  the 
dress  of  my  hou.sehold,  you  shall  obey  me  as  fully  as 
the  rest  of  them,  otherwise, — whips,  fetters — the 
BcafTold,  renegade, — the  gallows,  riiurderer!  Dost 
thoiJ  dare  to  reflect  on  the  abyss  of  misery  frorn  which 
I  raised  thee,  to  share  my  wealth  and  my  atttTtions? 
Dost  'hou  not  remember  that  the  picture  of  this  pale, 
cold,  unimpassioned  girl  was  then  so  indifferent  to 
thee,  that  thou  didst  sacrifice  it  as  a  tribute  due  to 
the  benevolence  of  her  who  relieved  thee,  to  the  af- 
fection of  her  who,  wietch  as  thou  art,  condescended 
to  love  thee  7" 

"Yes,   fell  woman,"  answ^^red  Middlemas,  "but 


*  In  order  to  maintain  iminjureft  thfi  tone  of  pa.ssion  throueli- 
out  this  (tialogiie,  it  lias  been  judfrcfl  expedient  to  discard,  in 
the  language  of  the  Begum,  the  palois  of  i\ladame  Montreviile. 


was  it  I  who  encouraged  the  young  tyrant's  out- 
rageous passion  for  a  portrait,  or  who  formed  the 
alomitinble  plan  of  placing  the  original  within  hia 
power!" 

"  No;— for  to  do  so  required  brain  and  wit.  But  it 
was  thine,  flimsy  villain,  to  execute  the  device  which 
a  bolder  genius  planned;  it  was  thine  to  entice  the 
woninn  to  this  foreign  shore,  under  pretence  of  a  love, 
which,  on  thy  part,  cold-blooded  miscreant,  never 
had  existed." 

"  Peace,  screech-owl !"  answered  Middlemas,  "nor 
drive  me  to  such  madness  as  may  lead  me  to  forget 
thou  art  a  woman." 

"A  woman,  dastard!  Is  this  thy  pretext  foi 
sparing  me? — what,  then,  art  thou,  who  tremblest  at 
a  woman's  looks,  a  woman's  words?— I  am  a  wo- 
man, renegade,  but  one  who  wears  a  dagger,  and 
despises  alike  thy  strength  and  thy  courage.  I  am  a 
woman  who  has  looked  on  more  dying  men  than 
thou  hast  killed  deer  and  antelopes.  Thou  must 
traffic  for  greatness?— thou  hasfthrust  thvself  like  a 
five-years'  child,  into  the  rough  sports  of  men,  and 
wilt  only  be  borne  down  and  crusned  for  thy  pains. 
Thou  wilt  be  a  double  traitor,  forsooth — betray  thy 
betrothed  to  the  Prince,  in  order  to  obtain  the  meai}3 
of  betraying  the  Prince  to  the  English  and  thus  gain 
thy  pardon  froni  thy  country.  But  me  thou  slialt 
not  betray.  I  will  not  be  made  the  tool  of  thy  am- 
bition— I  will  not  give  thee  the  aid  of  my  treasures 
and  rriy  soldiers,  to  be  sacrificed  at  last  to  this  north- 
ern icicle.  No,  I  will  watch  thee  as  the  fientl  watches 
the  wizard.  Show  but  a  symptom  of  betraying  me 
while  we  are  here,  and  I  denounce  thee  to  the  English, 
who  might  pardon  the  successful  villain,  but  not  him 
who  cari  only  offer  prayers  for  his  life,  in  place  of  use- 
ful services.  Let  me  see  thee  flinch  when  we  are 
beyond  the  Ghauts,  and  the  Nawaub  shall  know  thy 
intrigues  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  thy 
resolution  to  deliver  up  Bangalore  to  the  English, 
when  the  imprudence  of  Tippoo  shall  have  made  thee 
Killcdar.  Go  where  thou  wilt,  slave,  thou  shall  find 
me  thy  mistress." 

"  And  a  fair,  though  an  unkind  one,"  said  the 
counterfeit  Sadoc,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  an 
affectation  of  tenderness.  "It  is  true  I  pity  tliis 
unhappy  wotnan  ;  true  I  would  save  her  if  1  could — 
but  most  unjust  to  suppose  I  would  in  any  circum- 
stances prefer  her  to  my  Nourjehan,  my  light  of  the 
world,  my  Mootee  Mahul,  my  pearl  of  the  palace." — 

"  All  false  coin  and  empty  compliment,"  said  the 
Begum."  Let  me  hear,  in  two  brief  words,  that  you 
leave  this  woman  to  my  disposal." 

"  But  not  to  be  interred  alive  under  your  seat,  like 
the  Circassian  of  whom  you  were  jealous,"  said 
Middlemas,  shuddering. 

"  No.  fool ;  her  lot  shall  not  be  worse  than  that  of 
being  the  favourite  of  a  prince.  Hast  thou,  fugitive 
and  criminal  as  thou  art,  a  better  fate  to  ofl'er  her?" 
_ "  But,"  replied  Middlemas,  blushing  even  through 
hiiS  base  disguise  at  the  consciousness  of  his  abject 
conduct,  "I  will  have  no  force  on  her  inclinations." 

"  Such  truce  she  shall  have  as  the  laws  of  the  Ze- 
nana allow,"  replied  the  female  tyrant.  "  A  week  is 
long  enough  for  her  to  determine  whether  she  will 
be  the  willing  mistress  of  a  princely  and  generous 
lover." 

"Ay,"  said  Richard,  "and  before  that  week  ex- 
pires"     He  stopped  short. 

"  What  will  happen  before  the  week  expires  ?" 
said  tjie  Begum  Mojitreville. 

"  No  matter— nothing  of  consequence.  I  leave  the 
woman's  fate  with  you." 

"'Tis  well— we  march  to-night  on  our  return  so 
soon  as  the  moon  rises.     Give  orders  to  our  retinue." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obev,"  rephed  the  seeming  slave,  awX 
left  the  apartment. 

Tlie  eyes  of  the  Begimi  remained  fixed  on  tho 
door  through  which  he  had  passed.  "  Villain — 
double-dyed  villain  !"  she  said,  "  I  see  thy  drift ; 
thou  wouldst  betray  Tippoo,  in  policy  alike  and  in 
love.  But  me  thou  canst  not  betray. — Ho,  there, 
who  waits?  Let  a  trusty  messenger  be  readv  to  set 
ofl'instantly  with  letters,  which  1  will  presently  make 
ready.    His  departure  must  be  f  secret  to  every  oue. 
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— And  now  shall  this  pale  phantom  soon  know  her 
destiny,  and  iearn  what  it  is  to  have  rivalled  Adela 
Montreville." 

While  the  Aniazonian  Princess  meditated  plans  of 
vengeance  against  her  innocent  rival  and  the  guilty 
lover,  t!ie  latter  plotted  as  deeply  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. He  had  waited  until  sucli  brief  twilight  as 
India  enjoys  rendered  his  disguise  complete,  then  set 
out  in  haste  for  the  part  of  Madras  inhabited  by  the 
Europeans,  or,  as  it  is  termed.  Fort  St.  George. 

"I  will  save  her  yet,"  he  said;  ''ere  Tippoo  can 
seize  liis  prize,  we  wdl  raise  around  his  ears  a  storm 
which  woiild  drive  the  God  of  ^yar  from  the  arms  of 
the  Guddess  of  Beauty.  The  trap  shall  close  its 
langs  upon  this  Indian  tiger,  ere  he  has  time  to 
devour  the  bait  which  enticed  him  into  the  snare." 

While  Middlemas  cherished  these  hopes,  he  ap- 
proached the  Residency.  The  sentinel  on  duty  stop- 
ped him,  as  of  course,  biit  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
count(;rsign,  and  entered  without  opposition.  He 
rounded  tlie  building  in  which  the  President  of  tlie 
Council  residt-d,  an  able  and  active,  but  unconscien- 
tious man,  who,  neither  in  his  own  afTaiis,  nor  in 
those  of  liie  Company,  was  supposed  to  embarrass 
himself  inueh  about  the  means  which  he  used  to 
attain  his  object.  A  tap  at  a  small  postern-gate  was 
answered  by  a  black  slave,  who  admitted  IWiddlemas 
to  that  necessary  appurtenance  of  every  government, 
a  back  stair,  which,  in  its  turn,  conducted  him  to  the 
otfico  of  the  Braniin  Paupiah,  the  Dubash,  or  steward 
of  the  great  man,  and  by  whose  means  chiefly  he 
communicated  with  the  native  courts,  and  carried  on 
many  mysterious  intrigues,  which  he  did  not  com- 
municate to  his  brethren  at  the  coancil-board. 

It  is  perhaps  justice  to  the  guilty  and  unliappy  Mid- 
dlemas to  suppose,  that  if  the  agency  of  a  British 
officer  had  betn  employed,  he  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  throw  himself  on  his  mercy,  might  have 
explained  the  whole  of  his  nefarious  bargain  with 
Tippoo,  and,  renouncing  his  guilty  projects  of  ambi- 
tion, might  have  turned  his  whole  thoughts  upon 
saving  Jlenie  Gray,  ere  she  was  transported  beyond 
the  reach  of  British  protection.  But  the  thin  dusky 
form  which  stood  before  him,  wrapped  in  robes  of 
muslin  embroidered  with  gold,  was  that  of  Paupiah, 
known  as  a  master-counsellor  of  dark  projects,  an 
Oriental  Mach.iavel,  whose  premature  wrinkles  were 
the  result  of  many  an  intrigue,  in  which  the  existence 
of  the  puor,  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  the  honour  of 
men,  and  the  chastity  of  women,  had  b^en  sacrificed 
without  scruijle,  to  attain  some  private  or  political 
advantage.  He  did  not  even  inquire  by  what  means 
the  renegade  Briton  proposed  to  acquire  that  in- 
fluence with  Tippoo  which  might  enalile  him  to  be- 
tray him— he  only  desired  to  be  assured  that  the  fact 
was  real. 

"  You  speak  at  the  risk  of  your  head,  if  you  deceive 
Paupiah,  oi  nake  Paupiah  the  means  of  deceiving 
his  master.  I  know,  so  does  all  iMadras,  that  the 
Nawaub  has  placed  his  young  son,  Tippoo,  as  Vice- 
Regent  of  his  newly-conquered  territory  of  Bangalore, 
which  Hyder  hath  lately  added  to  his  dominions. 
But  that  Tippoo  should  bestow  the  government  of 
that  iniportant  place  on  an  apostate  Feringi,  seems 
more  doubtful." 

"Tippoo  is  young,"  answered  Middlemas,  "and  to 
youth  the  temptation  of  the  passions  is  what  a  lily 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  to  cliildhood— they  will 
risk  lil'e  to  reach  it,  th  )ugh,  when  obtained,  it  is  of 
little  value.  Tippoo  has  the  cunning  of  his  father 
aiid  his  military  talents,  but  he  lacks  his  cautious 
wisdom." 

"Thou  speakest  truth— hut  when  thou  art  Go- 
vernor of  Rangalore,  h:ist  thou  forces  to  hold  the 
place  till  tiiou  art  reUeved  by  the  Mahrattas,  or  by 
the  Hiitish  '?" 

"  Doubt  it  not-  the  soldiers  of  the  Regum  Mootee 
Mahul,  whom  the  Europeans  call  Montreville,  are 
less  liji-s  than  mine.  I  am  myself  her  Bukshre, 
(.General,!  ^md  her  Sirdars  are  at  my  devotion.  With 
these  I  could  keep  Bangalore  for  two  months,  and 
the  British  army  may  be  before  it  in  a  week.  What 
dc  von  risk  by  advancing  General  Smith's  army 
oearer  'o  the  frontier?"  I 


"  We  risk  a  settled  peace  with  Hyder"  answered 
Paupiah,  "for  which  he  has  made  aavantageous 
offers.  Yet  I  say  not  but  thy  plan  may  be  nosl  ad- 
vantageous. Thou  sayest  Tippoo's  treasures  are  in 
the  fort?" 

"  His  treasures  and  his  Zenana  ;  I  may  even  be 
able  to  secure  his  person." 

"  That  were  a  goodly  pledge"— answered  the  Hin- 
doo minister. 

"And  you  consent  that  the  treasures  shall  be  di 
vided  to  the  last  rupee,  as  in  this  scroll?" 

"  The  share  of  Paupiah's  master  is  too  small," 
said  the  Bramin ;  '"  ana  the  name  of  Paupiah  is  un 
noticed." 

"  The  share  of  the  Begum  may  be  divided  between 
Paupiah  and  his  master,"  answered  Middlemas. 

"  Bt!t  the  Begum  will  expect  her  proportion,"  re- 
plied Paupiah. 

"Let  me  alone  to  deal  with  her,"  said  Middlemas. 
"  Before  the  blow  is  struck,  she  shall  not  know  of 
our  private  treaty,  and  afterwards  her  disappoint- 
ment will  be  of  little  consequence.  And  now,  re- 
member my  stipulations — my  rank  to  be  restored — 
my  full  pardon  to  be  granted." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Paupiah,  cautiously,  "  should  you 
succeed.  But  vv-ere  you  to  betray  what  has  here 
passed,  I  will  find  the  dagger  of  aLootie  which  shall 
reach  thee,  wert  thou  sheltered  under  the  folds  of  the 
Xawaub's  garment.  In  the  mean  time,  take  this 
iTiissive,  and  when  you  are  in  possession  of  Banga- 
lore, despatch  it  to  General  Smith,  whose  division 
shall  have  orders  to  apfjroach  as  near  the  frontiers 
of  Mysore  as  mav  be,  without  causing  suspicion." 

Thus  ported  this  worthy  pair;  Paujiiah  to  report 
to  his  principal  the  progress  of  these  dark  machina- 
tions, iMicidlemas  to  join  the  Begum  on  her  return  to 
the  Mysore.  The  gold  and  diamonds  of  Tippoo,  the 
importance  which  he  was  about  to  acquire,  the  rid- 
ding himself  at  once  of  the  capricious  authority  of  the 
irritable  Tippoo,  and  the  troublesome  claims  of  the  Be- 
gum, were  such  agreeable  subjects  of  contemplation, 
that  he  scarcely  thought  of  the  fate  of  his  European 
victim,  unless  to  salve  his  conscience  wifli  the  hope 
that  the  sole  injury  she  could  sustain  might  be  t.he 
alarm  of  a  few  days,  durin"  the  course  of  which  he 
would  acquire  the  means  ofdelivering  her  from  the  ty- 
rant, in  whose  Zenana  she  was  to  remain  a  temporary 
prisoner.  He  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  abstan 
from  seeing  her  till  the  moment  he  could  afford  her 
protection,  justiv  considering  the  danger  which  liia 
whole  plan  might  incur,  if  he  again  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  Begum.  This  he  trusted  was  now 
asleep  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  return  to  Tippoo's 
camp,  n^ar  Bangalore,  it  was  his  study  to  soothe 
this  ambitious  and  crafty  female  by  blandishments, 
intermingled  with  the  more  splendid  prospects  of 
wealth  and  power  to  be  opened  to  them  both,  as  he 
pretended,  by  the  success  of  his  present  enterprise.* 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

It  appears  that  the  jealous  and  tyrannical'  Begum 
did  not  long  suspend  her  puipose  of  agonizing  hei 
rival  by  acquainting  her  with  her  intended  late.  By 
prayers  or  rewards,  Alenie  Gray  prevailed  on  a  ser- 
vant of  Ram  Sing  Cottah,  to  deliver  to  Hartley  the 
following  destracied  note  : — 

"  All  is  true  your  fears  foretold — He  has  delivered 
me  up  to  a  cruel  woman,  who  threatens  to  sell  me  to 
the  tyrant  Tipi)oo.— Save  mc  if  vou  can— if  you  have 
not  pity,  or  cannot  "ive  me  aid,  lliere  is  none  left 
upon  earth.— M.  G." 

The  haste  with  which  Dr.  Hartley  sped  to  the  Fort, 
and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Governor,  was  de- 
feated by  the  delays  interposed  by  Paupiah. 

•  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  Hint  .such  thinirs  cnuld  only  be 
Qi'leil  in  tlie  eivrlier  period  of  our  Indian  scltlenicnts,  wlien  the 
clicc-l<  of  tk(!  Directors  wns  iin|M;rrect,  and  tli.it  of  tlic  Crown 
rial  not  exist.  My  friend  Mr.  Fairscribe  is  of  opinion,  that  thi-re 
IS  an  auaclironism  in  the  introouotnm  of  Paujiiali,  the  CramJQ 
Uubasli  of  llio  English  sovernor.— C.  C. 
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It  did  not  Piiit  the  plans  of  this  artful  Hindhn,  that 
any  interruption  should  be  oiipot-i-d  to  the  (iepanure 
ol'  the  Bt'Ljum  and  her  favuuriie,  consideririi;  how 
mucli  liie  rilansof  the  last  corresponded  with  his  own. 
He  articled  incredulity  on  the  charge,  when  Hartley 
complained  of  an  Englishwoman  being  detained  in 
the  tram  of  the  Berrum  against  her  consent,  treated 
the  compdnijii  of  Miss  Gray  as  the  result  of  some  fe- 
male quarrel  unworthy  of  particular  attention,  and 
when  at  length  he  took  some  steps  for  examining 
further  into  the  matter,  he  contrived  they  should  be 
so  tardy,  that  the  Kegum  and  her  retinue  were  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  interruption. 

Hartley  let  his  indignation  betray  him  into  re- 
proaches against  Paupiah,  in  which  his  principal  was 
not  spared.  This  only  served  to  give  tlie  impassible 
l:>ramin  a  pretext  for  excluding  him  from  the  Resi- 
dency, with  a  hint,  that  if  his  language  continued  to 
be  of  such  an  imprudent  character,  he  might  e.xpect 
to  be  removed  from  Madras,  and  stationed  at  soiiie 
hill-fort  or  village  aincng  the  mountains,  where  his 
medical  knowledge  would  find  full  exercise  in  pro- 
tecting himself  and  others  from  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate. 

As  he  retired,  bursting  with  inefl"ectual  indignation, 
Esdale  was  the  first  person  whom  Hartly  chanced 
to  meet  with,  and  to  him,  slung  with  impatience,  he 
communicated  what  he  termed  the  iniainous  con- 
duct of  the  Governor's  Dubash,  connived  at,  as  he 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  Go- 
vernor himself;  exclaiming  against  the  want  of 
spirit  vvhich  they  betrayed,  in  abandoning  a  British 
subject  to  the  fraud  of  renegades,  and  the  force  of  a 
tvTanl. 

Esdale  listened  with  that  sort  of  anxiety  which 
prudent  men  betray  when  they  feel  themselves  like 
to  be  drawn  into  trouble  by  the  discourse  of  an  im- 
prudent friend. 

"  If  yoi!  desire  to  be  personally  righted  in  this  mat- 
ter," said  he  at  length,  "  you  must  apply  to  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  where,  I  suspect — betwixt  ourselves — 
complai!its  are  accumuhiiing  fast,  both  against  Pau- 
piah and  his  master." 

"  I  care  for  neither  of  theni,"  .^faid  Hartley  ;  "  I  need 
no  personal  redress — I  desire  none — 1  only  want  aw:- 
C3ur  for  iMenie  Gray." 

"In  that  CjSe,"'  said  Esdale,  "yon  have  only  one 
resource — you  must  apply  to  Hyder  himselJ" 

"To  Hyder — to  the  usinper — the  tyrant  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  this  usurper  and  tyrant,"  answered 
Esdale,  "you  nuist  be  contented  to  apply.  Hife  pnde 
is,  to  be  thought  a  strict  administrator  ot' justice;  and 
perhaps  he  may  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  choose 
to  display  himself  in  the  light  of  an  impartial  magis- 
trate." 

"Then  I  go  to  demand  justice  at  his  footstool," 
said  Hartley. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  Hartley,"  answered  his 
friend;  "first  consider  the  risk.  Hyder  is  just  by 
reflection,  and  perhaps  from  political  considerations  ; 
but  bv  temperament,  his  blood  is  as  unruly  as  ever 
beat  under  a  black  skin,  and  if  you  do  not  fino  him 
in  the  vein  of  judging,  he  is  likely  enough  to  be  in 
that  of  killing.  Stakes  and  bowstrings  are  as  fre- 
quently in  his  head  as  the  adjustment  of  the  scales 
of  jijstice." 

"No  matter — I  will  instantly  present  myself  at  his 
Durbar.  Tlie  Governor  cannot  for  very  shame  refuse 
me  leUcrs  of  credence." 

"Never  think  of  asking  them,"  said  his  more  ex- 
perienced friend;  "It  would  cost  Pai.'piah  little  to 
nave  them  so  worded  as  to  induce  Hyder  to  rid  our 
saljle  Dubasn,  at  once  and  for  ever,  of  the  sturdy 
free-spoken  Dr.  Adam  Hartley.  A  Vakeel,  or  mes- 
senger of  government,  sets  out  to-morrow  for  Se- 
ringapatam  ;  contrive  to  join  him  on  the  road,  his 
passport  will  pro'ect  you  both.  Do  you  know  none 
of  the  cliiefs  about  Hyder's  person  ?"' 

"None,  excepting  his  late  emissary  to  this  place, 
Barak  el  Hadgi,"  answered  Hartley. 

"His  sujjport,"  said  Esdale,  "although  6n]y  a 
Fakir,  may  be  as  efTectual  as  that  of  persons  of  liiore 
essential  consequence.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  Vvherc 
tlie  caprice  of  a  despot  is  the  question  in  debate,  there 


is  no  knowing  unoii  .vnat  it  is  best  to  reckon.— Take 
my  advice,  my  clear  Hartley,  leave  this  poor  girl  to 
her  fate.  After  all,  by  placing  yourself  in  nu  attitude 
of  endeavouring  to  save  her,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
that  you  only  ensure  your  own  destruction." 

Hartley  shook  'his  head,  and  bade  Esdale  hastily 
farewell ;  leaving  him  in  the  happy  and  sell'-apiilautf- 
ing  state  of  mind  proper  to  one  who  has  given  the 
best  advice  possible  to  a  friend,  and  may  conscien- 
tiously wash  his  hands  of  all  consequences. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  money,  and  with 
the  attendance  of  three  tiusiy  native  servants, 
mounted  like  himself  on  A.rnh  horses,  and  carrying 
with  them  no  tent,  and  very  little  baggage,  the  anx- 
ious Hartley  lost  not  a  moment  in  talcing  the  road  to 
Mysore,  endeavouring,  in  the  mean  time,  by  recollect- 
ing eviry  story  he  had  ever  heard  of  Hydi  r's  justice 
and  forbearance,  to  assure  himself  that  he  should 
find  the  Nawaiib  disiiosed  to  protect  a  helplesa 
female,  even  against  the  future  heir  of  his  empire. 

Before  he  crossed  the  Madras  territory,  he  over- 
took the  Vakeel,  or  messenger  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, of  whom  Esdale  had  spoken.  This  man,  ac- 
ctistomed  for  a  sum  of  money  to  permit  adventuroua 
European  traders  who  desired  to  visit  Hyder's  capital, 
to  share  his  protection,  passport,  and  escort,  was  not 
disposed  to  refuse  the  same  good  office  to  a  gentle- 
man of  credit  at  Madras;  and,  propitiated  by  an  pd- 
ditional  gratuity,  undertook  to  navel  as  speedily  aa 
possible.  It  was  a  journey  which  was  not  profecute>d 
without  much  fatigue  and  considerable  danger,  as 
they  had  to  traverse  a  country  frequently  exposed  to 
all  the  evils  of  war,  more  especially  when  they  ap- 
proached the  Ghauts,  those  iremeridous  mountain- 
passes  which  descend  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore, 
and  tlirough  which  the  mighty  streams  that  arise  in 
the  centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  find  their  v\ay  to 
the  of'ean. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  the  party  reached  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  perilous  passes,  up  which  lay  the  road 
to  Seringapatam.  A  narrow  path,  which  m  summer 
resembled  an  empty  water-course,  winding  upwards 
among  immense  rocks  and  precipices,  was  at  one 
time  completely  overshadowed  by  dark  groves  of  teak- 
trees,  and  at  another,  found  its  way  beside  impene- 
trable jungles,  the  habitation  of  jackals  and  tigers. 

By  means  of  this  unsocial  path  the  travellers 
ilireaded  their  way  in  silence,— Hartlej',  whcse  in-. 
[•alienee  kept  him  before  the  Vakeei,  eagerly  inquir- 
ing when  the  rnoon  would  enlighten  the  darkness, 
which,  after  the  sun's  d.isapf earance,  closed  last 
around  them.  He  was  answered  by  the  natives  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  mode  of  expression,  that  the 
moon  v/as  in  her  dark  side,  and  that  he  vas  not  to 
hope  to  behold  her  bursting  through  a  cloud  to  illu- 
minate the  thickets  and  .strata  ofblr.ck  and  slaty 
rocks,  amongst  which  they  were  winding.  Hartley 
had  therefore  no^  resource,  save  to  keep  his  eye 
stf  adily  fixed  on  the  lighted  match  of  the  Sowar,  or 
horsem-m,  who  rode  before  him,  which,  for  .sufficient 
reasons,  was  always  kept  in  readiness  to  be  app!ie;d 
to  the  piiining  of  the  matchlock.  The  vidette,  on  his 
part,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Dovs'rah.  a  guide 
supplied  at  the  last  village,  who,  having  got  more 
th.an  halfway  from  his  own  house,  was  n'.uch  to  be 
suspected  of  med  rating  how  to  escape  the  troi  ble  of 
going  further.*  The  Dowrah,  on  the  other  hand, 
conscious  of  the  lighted  match  and  loaded  gun  behind 
him,  hollowed  from  time  to  time  to  show  tl  at  he 
wa«  on  his  duty,  and  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the 
travellers.  His  ciies  were  answered  by  an  occasional 
ejaculation  of  U'la  from  the  black  soldiers,  who 
closed  the  rear,  and  who  vvere  meditating  on  former 
adventures,  the  pliif!di?ring  of  a  Kujjtla,  (Y&viy  of 
travelling  merchants,)  or  some  such  exiiloit,  or  per- 
haps  reflecting  that  a   tiger    in   the   ,neighbourin;» 

*  In  pvorj'  villa?p  tlui  n'mnli,  or  Guidn,  is  .nn  ofTicinI  r'orson 
upon  tlic  piililic  esUililiHlim  nt,  and  rfcpivcs  n  poriKin  (•''  liie 
harvest  «r  oUmr  revcpiie,  ii!iins  "i'li  llie  .Snilili,  Hip  .Swppi  er, 
and  tlie  3;\rbpr  Ae  lie  (.'els  iio'liini'  from  tin;  Irnvplli  ip  w  l.on* 
it  is  Im?  oMii;e  t.i  c()ii(lu:-t,  lip  niM'i-  .<pni|)lp.'^  to  sliorlpn  K,.-  ohii 
journey  find  prolong  tlieirs  hy  Ipliinir  tlnm  to  the  ppiiresi  vjl 
lage,  witlioul  referonco  to  tl"?  ni  st  riirert  line  ■<!  r.iiit'-,  tatf 
sometimes  det-prts  lU-nienli'-cly.  If  i lie  rppulic  v.«.r<n  u  »uA, 
or  aboei;;,  no  wcaltli  can  procure  a  subatitutc. 
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jungle,  might  be  watching  patiently  for  the  last  of  the 
party,  in  order  to  spring  upon  him,  according  to  his 
usual  practice. 

The  sun,  which  appeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  left  them,  served  to  light  the  travellers  In  the 
remainder  of  the  ascent,  arid  called  forth  from  the 
Mahomedans  belonging  to  the  party  the  morning 

prayer  of  Alia  Akber,  wliich  resounded  in  long  notes    ._  ...„  ^,.„.,„     ^„^,  „„^  ..^^.^..^.u   „c 

among  the  rocks  and  ravines,  and  they  continued  !  said,  with  great  speed,  until  thcv  ascended  the  Gha'uts, 

th  better  advantage  their  forced  march  until  the    where  they  were  joined  bv  a  'party  of  the  Begum's 


beloved,  almost  withm  the  grasp  of  a  more  formida- 
ble tiger  than  that  whose  skeleton  lay  beside  Sa. 
dhu  Sing. 

It  was  at  the  mud  fort  already  mentioned  that  tho 
travellers  received  the  first  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  Begum  and  her  party,  by  a  Peon  (or  foot-sol- 
dier) who  had  been  in  their  company,  but  was  now 
on  his  return  to  the  coast.    They  had  travelled,  he 


pass  opened  upon  a  boundless  extent  of  jungle,  with 
a  single  hidi  mud  fort  rising  through  the  midst  of 
it.  Upon  this  plain  rapine  and  war  had  suspended 
the  labours  of  industry,  and  the  rich  vegetatioji  of  the 
soil  had  in  a  few  years  converted  a  fertile  champaign 
country  into  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  banks  of  a  small  nullah,  or  brook, 
were  covered  with  the  footmarks  of  tigers  and  other 
animals  of  prey. 

Here  the  travellers  stopped  to  drink,  and  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  horses;  and  it  was  near  this 
spot  that  Hartley  saw  a  sight  which  forced  him  to 
compare  the  subject  which  engrossed  his  own  thoughts, 
with  the  distress  that  had  afflicted  another. 

At  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  the  brook,  the  guide 
called  tlieir  attention  to  a  most  wretched-looking 
man,  overgrown  with  hair,  who  was  seated  on  the 
skin  of  a  tiger.  His  body  was  covered  with  mud  and 
ashes,  his  skin  sun-burnt,  his  dress  a  few  wretched 
tatters.  He  appeared  not  to  observe  the  approach  of 
the  strangers,  neither  moving  nor  speaking  a  word, 
but  remaming  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  small  and 
rude  tomb,  forfted  of  the  black  slate-stones  which 
lay  around,  and  exhibiting  a  small  rece.ss  for  a  lamp. 
As  they  approached  the  man,  and  placed  before  him 
a  rupee  or  two,  and  some  rice,  they  observed  that  a 
tiger's  skull  and  bones  lay  beside  him,  with  a  sabre 
almost  consumed  by  rust. 

While  they  gazed  on  this  miserable  object,  the 
fraide  acquainted  them  with  his  tragical  history.  Sa- 
dhu  Sing  had  been  a  Sipahee,  or  soldier,  and  free- 
booter of  course,  the  native  and  the  pride  of  a  half- 
ruined  village  which  they  had  passed  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a  Sipa- 
hee, who  served  in  the  mud  fort  which  they  saw  at  a 
distance  rising  above  the  jungle.  In  due  time,  Sadhu, 
%yith  his  friends,  came  for  the  purpose  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  to  bring  home  the  bride.  She  was  mounted 
on  a  Tatoo,  a  small  horse  belonging  to  the  country, 
and  Sadhu  and  his  friends  preceHed  her  on  foot,  in 
all  their  joy  and  pride.  As  they  approached  the 
nullah  near  which  the  travellers  were  resting,  there 
was  heard  a  dreadful  roar,  accompanied  by  a  shriek 
of  agony.  Sadhu  Sing,  who  instantly  turned,  saw 
no  trace  of  his  bride,  save  that  her  horse  ran  wild  in 
one  direction,  whilst  in  the  other  the  long  grass  and 
reeds  of  the  jungle  were  moving  like  the  ripple  of  the 
ocean,  when  distorted  by  the  course  of  a  shark  hold- 
ing its  way  near  the  surface.  Sadhu  drew  his  sabre 
and  rushed  forward  in  that  direction  ;  the  rest  of  the 
party  remained  motionless  until  roused  by  a  short 
roar  of  agony.  They  then  plunged  into  the  jungle 
with  their  drawn  weapons,  where  they  speedily  found 
Sadhu  Sing  holding  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  corpse  of 
his  bride,  where  a  little  farther  lay  the  body  of  the 
tiger,  slain  by  such  a  blow  over  the  neck  as  despera- 
tion itself  could  alone  have  discharged.— The  bride- 
less  bridegroom  would  permit  none  to  interfere  with 
his  sorrow.  He  dug  a  grave  for  his  Mora,  and  erected 
over  it  the  rude  tomb  they  saw,  and  never  afterwards 
left  the  spot.  The  beasts  of  prey  themselves  seemed 
to  respect  or  dread  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow.  His 
friends  brought  him  food  and  water  from  the  nullah, 
but  he  neither  smiled  nor  showed  any  mark  of  ac- 
l:nowIedgment  unless  when  they  brought  him  flow- 
ers to  deck  the  grave  of  Mora.  Four  or  five  years, 
according  to  the  guide,  had  passed  away,  and  there 
Sadhu  Sing  still  remained  among  the  trophies  of  his 
grief  and  nis  vengeance,  exhibiting  all  the  .symptoms 
of  advanced  age,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  youth. 
The  tale  hastened  the  travellers  from  their  resting- 
place;  the  Vakeel  because  it  reminded  him  of  the 
dargers  of  the  jungle,  and  Hartley  because  it 
Coincided   too  wed  with  the  probable  fate  of  his 


own  forces;  and  he  and  others,  who  had" been 
br9ught  from  Madras  as  a  temporary  escort,  were 
paid  and  dismissed  to  their  homes.  After  this,  he 
understood  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Begum  Mootee 
Mahul,  to  proceed  by  slow  marches  and  frequent 
halts,  to  Bangalore,  the  vicinity  of  which  place  she 
did  not  desire  to  reach  until  Prince  Tippoo,  with 
whom  she  desired  an  interview,  should  have  returned 
from  an  expedition  towards  Vandicotta,  in  which  he 
had  lately  been  engaged. 

From  the  result  of  his  anxious  inquiries.  Hartley 
had  reason  to  hope,  that  though  Seringapatam  was 
seventy-five  miles  more  to  the  eastward  than  Ban- 
galore, yet,  by  using  diligence,  he  might  have  time  to 
throw  hiniself  at  the  feet  of  Hyder,  and  beseech  his 
interposition,  before  the  meeting  betwLxt  Tippoo  and 
the  Begum  should  decide  the  fate  of  Menie  Grav. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  trembled  as  the  Peon  told  him 
that  the  Begum's  Bukshee,  or  General,  who  had 
travelled  to  Madras  with  her  in  disguise,  had  no\r 
assumed  the  dress  and  character  belonging  to  his 
rank,  and  it  was  expected  he  was  to  be  honoured  by 
the  Mahomedan  Prince  with  some  high  oiBce  of 
dignity.  With  still  deeper  anxiety,  he  learned  that  a 
palanquin,  watched  with  sedulous  care  by  the  slaves 
of  Oriental  jealousy,  contained,  it  was  whispered,  a 
Feringi,  or  Frankish  woman,  beautiful  as  a  Houri, 
who  had  been  brought  from  England  by  the  Begmn, 
as  a  present  to  Tippoo.  The  deed  of  villany  was 
therefort-  in  full  train  to  be  accomplished  ;  it  remained 
to  see  whether,  by  diligence  on  Hartley's  side,  its 
course  could  be  interrupted. 

When  this  eager  vindicator  of  betrayed  innocence 
arrived  in  the  capital  of  Hyder,  it  may  be  believed 
that  he  consumed  no  time  in  viewing  the  temple  of 
the  celebrated  Vishnoo,  or  in  surveying  the  splendid 
Gardens  called  Loll-bang,  which  were  tlie  monument 
of  Hyder's  magnificence,  and  now  hold  his  mortal 
remains.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  no  sooner  arrived 
in  the  city,  than  he  hastened  to  the  principal  Mosque, 
having  no  doubt  that  he  was  there  most  likely  to 
learn  some  tidings  of  Barak  el  Hadgi.  He  approached 
accordingly  the  sacred  spot,  and  as  to  enter  it  would 
have  cost  a  Feringi  his  life,  he  employed  the  agency 
of  a  devout  Mussulman  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  person  whom  he  sought.  He  was  not 
long  in  learning  that  the  Fakir  Barak  was  within  the 
Mosque,  as  he  had  anticipated,  busied  with  his  holy 
office  of  reading  passages  from  the  Koran,  and  its 
most  approved  commentators.  To  interrupt  him  in 
his  devout  task  was  impossible,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  high  bribe  that  he  could  prevail  on  the  sarne  Mos- 
lem whom  he  had  before  employed,  to  slip  into  the 
sleeve  of  the  holy  man's  robe  a  paper  containing  his 
name,  and  that  of  the  Khan  in  wnich  the  Vakeel  had 
taken  up  his  residence.  The  agent  brought  back  for 
answer,  that  the  F'akir,  immersed  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  holy  service  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
discharging,  had  paid  no  visible  attention  to  the 
s:,'mbol  of  intimation  which  the  Feringi  Sahib  (Eu- 
ropean gentleman)  had  sent  to  him.  Distracted  with 
the  loss  of  time,  of  which  each  moment  was  pre- 
cious. Hartley  next  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
Mussulman  to  interrupt  the  Fakir's  devotions  with 
a  verbal  message  ;  but  the  man  was  indignant  at  the 
verv  proposal. 

"^Dog  of  a  Christian  !"  he  said,  "  what  art  thoti 
and  thy  whole  generation,  that  Barak  el  Hadgi 
should  lose  a  divine  though',  for  the  sake  of  an  infidel 
hke  thee  ?" 

Exasperated  beyond  self-possession,  the  unfortu- 
nate Hartley  was  no\y  about  to  intrude  upon  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Mosque  in  person,  in  hopes  of  interrupt- 
ing the  formal  prolonged  recitation  which  issued  from 
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Its  recesses,  "hen  an  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  prevented  hirn  from  a  rashness  which 
might  have  cost  him  his  life,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "  Vou  are  a  Sahib  Angrezie,  [English  gentle- 
man;! I  have  been  a  Telinga,  [a  private  soldier,]  in 
the  Company  s  service,  and  have  eaten  their  salt. 
I  will  do  yoar  errand  for  you  to  the  Fakir  Barak  el 
Hadgi." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  mosque,  and  presently 
returned  with  the  Fakir's  answer,  in  these  enigmati- 
cal words  :  "  He  who  would  see  the  sun  rise  must 
watch  till  the  dawn."    . 

With  this  poor  subject  of  consolation.  Hartley 
retired  to  his  inn,  to  meditate  on  the  futility  of  the 
professions  of  the  natives,  and  to  devise  some  other 
mode  of  finding  access  to  Hyder  than  that  which  he 
had  hitherto  trusted  to.  On  this  point,  however,  he 
ibst  ail  hope,  being  informed  by  his  late  fellow-tra- 
veller, whom  he  found  at  the  Khan,  that  the  Nawaub 
was  absent  from  the  city  on  a  secret  expedition, 
which  might  detain  him  for  two  or  three  days.  This 
was  the  answer  which  the  Vakeel  himself  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Dewan,  with  a  farther  intimation, 
that  he  must  hold  himself  ready,  when  he  was  re- 
guired,  to  deliver  his  credentials  to  Prince  Tippoo. 
instead  of  the  Nawaub  ;  his  business  being  referred 
to  the  former,  in  a  way  not  very  promising  for  the 
Buccess  of  his  mission. 

Hartley  was  now  nearly  thrown  into  despair.  He 
applied  to  more  than  one  officer  supposed  to  have 
credit  with  the  Nawaub,  but  the  slightest  hint  of  the 
nature  of  his  business  seemed  to  strike  all  with  ter- 
ror. Not  one  of  the  persons  he  applied  to  would 
engage  in  the  affair,  or  even  consent  to  give  it  a 
hearing  ;  and  the  Dewan  plainly  told  him.  that  to 
engage  in  opposition  to  Prince  Tippoo' s  wishes,  was 
the  ready  way  to  destruction,  and  exhorted  hira  to 
return  to  the  coast.  Driven  almost  to  distraction  by 
his  various  failures.  Hartley  betook  himself  in  the 
evening  to  the  Khan.  The  call  of  the  Muezzins 
thundering  from  the  minarets,  had  invited  the  faithful 
to  prayers,  when  a  black  servant,  about  fifteen  years 
old,  stood  before  Hartley,  and  pronounced  these 
words,  deliberately,  and  twice  over, — "  Thus  says 
Barak  el  Hadgi.  the  watcher  iii  the  Mosque.  He 
that  would  see  the  sun  rise,  let  him  turn  towards  the 
east."  He  then  left  the  caravanserai;  and  it  may  be 
well  supposed  that  Hartley,  starting  from  the  carpet 
on  which  he  had  lain  down  to  repose  himself,  fol- 
•owed  his  youthful  guide  with  renewed  vigour  and 
palpitating  hope. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

'Twas  the  hour  when  rites  unholy 

Call'd  each  Paynim  voice  to  prayer, 
And  the  stai  that  faded  slowly, 

Left  to  dews  the  freshen'd  air. 
Day  his  sultry  fires  had  wasted, 

Calm  and  cool  the  moonbeams  shone  ; 
To  the  Vizier's  lofty  palace 

One  hold  Christian  came  alone. 

Thomas  CAiiPBELL     (Quoted  from  memory. 

The  tv^-ilight  darkened  into  night  so  fast,  that  it 
was  orily  by  his  white  dress  that  Hartley  could  dis- 
cern his  guide,  as  he  tripped  along  the  splendid  Ba- 
xaar  of  the  city.  But  the  obscurity  was  so  far  favour- 
able, that  it  prevented  the  inconvenient  attention 
which  the  natives  might  otherwise  have  bestowed 
upon  the  Europeaii  in  his  native  dress,  a< sight  at 
that  time  very  rare  in  Seringapatam. 

The  various  turnings  and  windings  through  which 
he  was  conducted,  ended  at  a  small  door  in  a  wall, 
which,  from  the  branches  that  hung  over  it,  seemed 
to  surround  a  garden  or  grove. 

The  posterii  opened  on  a  tap  from  his  guide,  and 
the  slave  having  entered,  Hartley  prepared  to  follow, 
but  stepped  back  as  a  gigantic  African  brandished  at 
his  head  a  cimeter  three  fingers  broad.  The  young 
slave  touched  his  countryman  with  a  rod  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch  disa- 
bled the  giant,  whose  arm  and  weapon  sunk  instantly. 
Hartley  entered  without  farther  opposition,  and  was 
now  in  a  grove  of  mango  trees,  through  which  an 
infant  moon  was  tvinkiing  faintly  amid  the  murmur 
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j  of  waters,  the  sweet  son..?  of  the  nightingale,  and  the 
odours  of  the  rose,  yellow  jasmine,  orange  and  cit- 
ron flowers,  and  Persian  Narcissiis.  Huge  domes 
and  arches,  which  were  seen  impertectlv  in  tiie  quiv- 
ering light,  seerned  to  intimate  ins  neialibourhood  of 
some  sacred  edifice,  where  the  Fakir  nad  doubtle.<!9 
taken  up  his  residence. 

Hartley  pressed  on  with  as  much  haste  as  he  could, 
and  entered  a  side-door,  and  narrow-vaulted  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  another  door.  Here  his 
guide  stopped,  but  pointed  and  made  indications  that 
the  European  should  enter.  Hartley  did  so,  and 
found  hirnseh'in  a  srnall  cell,  such  as  we  have  form 
erly  described,  wherein  sat  Barak  el  Hadgi,  with  an 
other  Fakir,  who,  to  Judge  frorn  the  extreme  dignity 
of  a  white  heard,  which  ascended  up  to  his  eyes  on 
each  side,  must  be  a  man  of  great  sanctity,  as  well  as 
importance. 

Hartley  pronounced  the  usual  salutation  of  Salam 
Alaikum  in  the  most  modest  and  deferential  tone ; 
but  his  former  friend  was  so  far  from  responding  in 
their  former  strain  of  intimacy,  that,  having  consuftea 
the  eye  of  his  older  companion,  he  barely  pointed  to 
a  third  carpet,  upon  which  the  stranger  seated  him- 
self cross-legged  after  the  country  fashion,  and  a  pro- 
found silence  prevailed  for  the  space  of  several  min- 
utes. Hartley  knew  the  Oriental  customs  too  well 
to  endanser  the  success  of  his  suit  by  precipitation. 
He  waited  an  intimation  to  speak.  At  length  it  came, 
and  from  Barak. 

"  When  the  pilgrim  Barak,"  he  said,  "dwelt  at  Ma 
dras,  he  had  eyes  and  a  tongue  ;  but  now  he  isguidea 
by  those  of  his  father,  the  holy  IScheik  Hali  ben  Kha 
lendoun,  the  superior  of  his  convent." 

This  extreme  humility  Hartley"  thought  inconsist- 
ent with  the  affectation  of  possessing  superior  influ- 
ence, which  Barak  had  shown  while  at  the  Pre- 
sidency;  but  exaggeration  of  their  own  consequence 
is  a  foible  common  to  all  whp  find  themselves  hi  a 
land  of  strangers.  Addressing  the  senior^ Fakir, 
therefore,  he  told  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the 
villanous  plot  which  was  laid  to  betray  Menie  Gray 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Tippoo.  He  made  his 
suit  for  the  reverend  fathers  intercession  with  the 
Prince  himself,  and  with  his  father  the  Nawaub.  in 
the  most  persuasive  terms.  The  Fakir  listened  to 
him  with  an  inflexible  and  immovable  aspect,  simi- 
lar to  tliat  wiih  which  a  wooden  saint  regards  his 
eager  supplicants.  There  was  a  second  pause,  when, 
after  resuming  his  pleading  more  than  once.  Hart- 
ley was  at  length  compelled  to  end  it  for  want  of 
matter. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  elder  Fakir,  who, 
after  shooting  a  glance  at  his  younger  companion  by 
a  turn  of  the  eye,  without  the  least  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  head  and  body,  said^ "  The  unbeliever 
has  spoken  like  a  poet.  But  does  ne  think  that  the 
Nawaub  Khan  Hyder  .4li  Behaudcr  wiU  contest  wirh 
his  son  Tippoo  the  Victorious,  the  possession  of  aa 
infidel  slave  7" 

Hartley  received  at  the  same  time  a  side  ,glanca 
from  Barak,  as  if  encouraging  him  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  He  suffered  a  minute  to  elapse  and  then  re- 
plied,— 

"  The  Nawaub  is  in  the  place  of  the  Prophet,  a 
judge  over  the  low  as  well  as  high.  It  is  written, 
thalt  when  the  Prophet  decided  a  controversy  between 
the  two  sparrows  concerning  a  grain  of  rice,  his  wife 
Fatiina  said  to  him,  '  Doth  the  Missionary  of  Allah 
well  to  bestow  his  time  in  distributing  justice  on  a 
matter  so  slight,  and  between  such  despicable  liti- 
gants!'— 'Know%  woman,'  ansv.ered  the  Prophet, 
'  that  the  sparrows  and  the  grain  of  rice  are  the  crea- 
tion of  Allah.  They  are  not  worth  more  than  thou, 
hast  spoken  ;  but  justice  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable 
price,  and  it  must  be  imparted  by  him  who  holdeth 
power  to  all  who  require  it  at  his  hand.  The  Prin<-« 
doth  the  will  of  Allan,  who  gives  it  alike  in  small  mat- 
ters as  in  great,  and  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  power- 
ful. To  the  hungry  bird,  a  grain  of  rice  is  as  a  chap- 
let  of  pearls  to  a  sovereign.' — I  have  spoken." 

"  Bismallah  ! — Praised  be  God  !   he   hath  epckeii 
like  a  JNIoullah,"  said  the  elder  Fakir,  with  a   little 
more  emoti  v%   and   some  inclination  of  hia  head 
50 
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towards  Barak,  for  on  Hartley  he  scarcely  deigned 
oven  to  look. 

"  The  lips  have  spoken  it  which  cannot  he,  replied 
Barak,  and  there  was  aprain  a  pause. 

It  was  once  more  broken  by  Scheilc  Hali,  who, 
addressinsf  himself  directly  to  Hariley,  demanded  of 
him,  "Hast  thou  heard,  Ftringi,  of  aujzht  of  treason 


and  Hartley,  solitary  and  sad,  was  left  to  wnlk  unHeT 
the  shade  of  two  or  three  mantro-trees,  and  lookms 
to  the  displayed  sinamcrs  of  the  Begum's  encMiiip- 
ment,  to  reflect  that  amid  these  insiijnia  of  I\Iaho- 
medanism  Menie  Gray  remained,  destined  by  a  pro- 
fligate and  treacherous  lover  to  the  fate  of  slavery  to 
a  heathen  tvrant.     The  consciousness  of  bein^  in  her 


meditated  by  this  Kafr  [infidel]  against  the  Nawaub  I  vicinity  added  to  the  bitier  pangs  with  which  Hartley 

contemplated  her  situation,  and  reflected  how  littio 
chance  there  appeared  of  his  being  able  to  rescue  her 
from  it  by  the  mere  {orce  of  reason  and  justice,  which 
was  all  he  coidd  oppose  to  »he  selfish  pas.sions  of  a 
voluptuous  tyrant.  A  lover  of  roiuance  might  have 
meditated  some  means  of  effecting  her  relerise  by  force 
or  address;  but  Hartley,  though  a  man  of  courage, 
had  no  spirit  of  adventure,  and  would  have  regarded 
as  desperate  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

His  sole  gleam  of  comfort  arose  from  the  impression 
which  he  had  apparently  made  upon  the  elder  Fakir, 
which  he  could  not  help  hoping  might  be  of  some 
avail  to  him.  But  on  one  thing  he  was  firmly  re- 
solved, and  that  was.  not  to  relinquish  the  cause  he 
had  engaged  in  whilst  a  grain  of  hope  remained.  He 
had  seen  in  his  own  profession  a  quickening  and  a 
revival  of  life  in  the  pitient's  eve,  even  when  glazed 
apparently  by  the  hand  of  Deatli ;  and  he  was  taught 
ronfidence  amidst  moral  evil  by  his  success  in  re- 
lievina  that  which  was  physical  only. 

While  Hartley  was  tiius  meditating,  he  was  roused 
to  attention  by  a  heavy  firing  of  artillery  from  the 
high  bastions  of  the  town  ;  and  turning  his  eyes  in 
that  direction,  he  could  see  advancing,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Bangalore,  a  tile  of  cavalry,  riding  tumiiltii- 


Behauder'?" 

"Out  of  a  traitor  cometh  treason,"  said  Hartley, 
"but,  to  speak  after  my  knowledge,  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  such  design." 

"  There  is  truth  in  the  words  of  him,"  said  the  Fakir, 
"  who  accuseth  not  his  enemy  save  on  his  knowledge. 
The  things  thou  hast  spoken  shall  be  laid  before  tlie 
Nawaub ;  and  as  Allah  and  he  will,  so  shall  the  issue 
be.  Mean  time,  return  to  thy  Khan,  and  prepare  to 
attend  the  Vnkeel  of  thy  government,  who  is  to  travel 
with  dawn  to  Bangalore,  the  strong,  the  happy,  the 
hoiycity.  Peace  be  with  thee  !— Isit  not  so,  rny  sori?" 

Barak,  to  whom  this  appeal  v/as  made,  replied, 
"Even  as  mv  father  hath  spoken." 

Hartley  had  no  alternative  but  to  arise  and  take 
his  leave  with  the  usual  phrase,  "  Salam— God's  peace 
be  with  you  !" 

His  youthful  guide,  who  waited  his  return  without, 
conducted  him  once  more  to  his  Khan,  through  by- 
paths which  he  could  not  have  found  out  without 
pilotage.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  mean  time  strongly 
engaged  on  his  late  interview.  He  knew  the  Moslem 
men  of  religion  were  not  implicitly  to  l)e  trusted.  The 
whole  scene  might  be  a  scheme  of  Barak,  to  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  patronising  a  European  in  a  delicate 


affair;  and  he  determined  to  be  guided  by  what  should  I  ously  forward,  brandishing  their  spears  in  all  dilTerent 
geem  to  confirm  or  discredit  the  intimation  which  he  i  attitudes,  and  pressing  their  horses  to  a  gallop.  The 
had  received.  I  clouds  of  dust  which  attended  this  vanguard,  for  such 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Khan,  he  found  the  Vakeel  of  \  it  was,  combined  with  the  smoke  of  the  guns,  did  not 
the  British  government  in  a  great  bustle,  preparing  to  i  permit  Hartley  to  see  distinctly  the  main  body  which 


obey  directions  transmitti-d  to  him  by  tiie  Nawaub's 
Dewan,  or  treasurer,  directing  him  to  depart  the  next 
mornilig  with  break  of  day  for  Bangalore 


followed  ;  but  the  aupearance  of  howdahed  elcpharits 
and  roval  banners  dimly  seen  through  the  haze,  plain- 
Iv  intimated  the  rc'tiirn  of  Tippoo  to  Bangalore  ;  while 


He  expressed  great  discontent  at  the  order,  and  shouts,  and  irregular  discharges  of  musketry,  an- 
when  Hartley  intimated  his  purijose  of  accompanying  ]  noiinced  the  real  or  pretended  reioicing  of  the  inha- 
him,  seemed  to  think  him  a  fool  for  his  pains,  hinting  i  bi'ants.  The  city  gates  received  the  living  torrent, 
the  probability  that  Hyder  meant  to  get  rid  of  them  v.hich  rolled  towards  them  ;  the  clouds  of  smoke  ana 
both  by  means  of  the  freebooters,  thn.ush   whose  ;  dust  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  horizon  was  restored 


countries  they  v^'ere  to  pass  with  such  a  feeiile  escort 
This  fear  gave  way  to  another,  when  the  time  of  de- 
parture came,  at  which  moment  there  rode  up  about 
two  hundred  of  the  Navvaub's  native  cav.-ilry.     The 


to  .serenity  and  silei-.ce. 

The  meeting  between  persoiis  of  importance,  more 
especially  of  royal  rank,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence  in  India,  and  gerverally  much  address  is 


Sirdar  who  conim:;-nded  these  troops  behaved  with  |  employed  to  induce  the  person  receiving  the  vi.<it,  to 


civility,  and  s:ated  that  he  was  directed  to  attend 
upon  "the  travellers,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety 
and  convenience  on  the  journey  ;  but  his  manner 
was  reserved  an.l  distant,  and  the  Vakeel  insisted 
that  the  force  was  intended  to  prevent  their  escape, 
rather  than  fur  their  protection.  Under  such  unplea- 
sant auspices,  the  journey  between  Seringapamm  and 
Bangalore  was  accomplished  in  two  days  and  part  of 
a  third,  the  distance  being  nearly  eighty  miles. 
On  arriving  in  view  of  this  fine  and  populous  city, 
'•ey  found  an  encampment  already  established  within 
a  mile  of  its  walls.  It  occupied  a  tope  or  knoll,  co- 
vered with  trees,  and  looked  full  on  the  gtrdens  which 
Tippoo  had  cre.Tted  in  one  quarter  of  the  city.  Tlie 
rii^h  pavilions  of  the  principal  persons  flamed  with 
silk  and  gold  ;  and  spears  with  gilded  points,  m  poles 
supporting  gold  knobs,  displayed  numerous  little  ban- 
ners, inSxiVibed  with  the  name  of  the  Propiiet.  This 
was  the  camp  of  the  Begum  Mootee  IMahul,  who, 
with  a  small  body  of  her  troops,  about  two  hundred 
men,  was  waiting  the  return  of  Ti|)poo  under  the 
A-alls  of  Bangalore.  Their  private  nnuives  for  desiring 
t  meeting  tiie  re;ider  is  acquainted  with  ;  to  the  public 
he  visit  of  t!ie  Begum  had  onlv  the  appearance  of  an 
<ct  of  deference,  frequently  paid  by  inferior  iuul  subor- 
dinate princes  to  the  patrons  wiioin  they  depend  uijon. 
These  facts  ascertained,  the  Sinlar  ol  the  iVawaub 
look  up  his  own  encainpi.ient  within  sight  of  tha*.  of 
the  Begum,  but  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance,  des- 
patching to  the  city  a  messenger  to  announce  to  the 
Pnnce  Tippoo,  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive,  that  he 
hpd  come  liither  with  the  English  V'ake  1. 


come  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  visiter.  From 
merely  rising  up,  or  going  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet, 
to  advancing  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  that  of  the 
citv.  or,  finally,  to  a  mi!-e  or  two  on  the  road,  is  all 
subject  to  negotiation.  But  Tippoo's  impatience  to 
possess  the  fair  European  induced  him  to  grant  on 
this  occasion  a  much  greater  degree  of  courtesy  than 
the  Hegum  had  daredlocvpoct,  and  he  appointed  his 
garden,  adjncent  to  the  city  walls,  and  indeed  in- 
cluded within  the  precincts  of  the  fortifications,  as 
the  plai-e  of  their  meeting;  the  hour  noon,  on  the 
day  succeeding  his  arrival  ;  for  the  naiivgs  seldom 
move  early  in  the  morning,  or  before  having  broken 
their  fast.  This  was  intimated  to  the  Be^ium's  tnes- 
sengcr  by  the  Prince  in  person,  as,  kneeling  before 
him.  he  presented  the  nuzztii;  (a  tribute  consisting 
of  three,  five,  or  seven  gold  Jlohurs,  alwavs  an  odd 
numberrt  and  receiv^-d  in  exchange  a  Khelaut,  or  ' 
dress  tfr' honour.  The  messenger,  in  return,  was 
cJoqitcnt  in  de.-criliing  the  importaiiceof  his  mistress, 
.her  devotcil  veneration  for  the  Prince,  the  fileasure 
which  she  experienced  on  the  prospect  of  their  mo- 
takul,  ormcetimj,  and  concluded  vvith  n  more  modest 
compliment  to  his  own  extraordinary  talents,  and 
the  confid..mce  which  the  Begum  reposed  in  bin;. 
He  then  liepartcd  ;  and  orders  were  given  tiiat  on  the 
next  dnv  all  sliculd  be  in  readiness  for  the  Sotrarree, 
a  grand  processi.)n,  wh.en  the  Prince  was  to  receive 
the  B  gum  as  his  honoured  guest  at  his  pleasure- 
house  in  the  gardens. 

Long  before  the  apoointcd  hour,  the  rendezvous  ol 
Fakirs,  beggars,  and  idlers,  before  the  gate  of  the 


Tilt  bustle  of  pilcning  a  few  tents  was  soon  over,    palace,  intimated  the  excited  expeitaiions  of  those 
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ivho  usually  attend  processions  ;  while  a  more  urgent 
set  of  I  lifiidiciUits,  the  courtiers,  werehiistenintitliitlier, 
on  horses  or  elephants,  as  their  means  afforded,  al- 
ways in  a  hurry  to  show  their  zeal,  and  with  a  speed 
proportioned  to  what  they  hoped  or  feared. 

At  noon  precisely,  a  discharge  of  cannon,  placed  in 
the  outer  courts,  as  also  of  inalclilocks  and  of  small 
swivels,  carried  by  camels,  (the  poor  animals  shak- 
his  their  long  ears  at  every  discliarf;e,)  announced 
that  Tipi^oo  had  mounted  his  elephant.  The  solemn 
and  deep  sound  of  the  naggra,  or  state  druin,  borne 
upon  an  elephant,  was  then  heard  like  tlie  disiant 
distharse  of  artillery,  followed  by  a  lon^  roll  ol  mus- 
ketry, and  was  instantly  answered  by  that  of  nume- 
rous trumpets  and  tom-toms,  (or  common  drums,) 
making  a  discordant,  but  yet  a  martial  din.  The 
noise  increased  as  the  procession  traversed  the  oiiter 
courts  of  the  palace  hi  succession,  and  at  length 
issued  from  the  gates,  having  at  their  head  theChob- 
dars,  bearing  silver  sticks  and  clubs,  and  shouting,  at 
the  pilch  of  their  voices,  the  titles  and  the  virtues  of 
rippoo,  the  great,  the  generous,  the  invincible — strong 
as  Rustan,  just  as  Noushirvan — with  a  short  prayer 
lor  his  contmued  health. 

After  these  came  a  confused  body  of  men  on  foot, 
bearing  spears,  matchlocks,  and  banners,  and  inter- 
mixed with  horsemen,  some  in  complete  shirts  of 
mail,  with  caps  of  steel  under  their  turbans,  some  in 
a  sort  of  defensive  arinour,  consisting  of  rich  silk 
dresses,  rendered  sabre-proof  by  beir^  stufl'ed  with 
cotton.  These  champions  preceded  the  Prince,  as 
whose  bodv  guards  they  acted.  It  was  not  till  utter 
this  time  that  Tippoo  raised  his  celebrated  Tiger- 
regiment,  disciplined  and  armed  according  to  the 
European  fashion.  Immediately  before  the  Prince 
came,  on  a  small  elephant,  a  hard-faced,  severe- 
looking  man,  by  office  the  distributer  of  alms,  which 
he  flung  in  showers  of  small  copper  money  among 
the  Fakirs  and  beggars,  whose  scrambles  to  collect 
them  seemed  to  augment  their  amount;  while  the 
grim-looking  agent  of  Mahomedan  charity,  together 
with  his  elephant,  which  marched  with  half  angry 
eyes,  and  its  trunk  curled  upwards,  seemed  both  alike 
ready  to  chastise  those  wliom  poverty  should  render 
too  importunate. 

Tipioo  himself  next  appeared,  richly  apparelled, 
and  seated  on  ai]  elephant,  which,  carrying  its  head 
above  all  the  others  in  the  procession,  seemed  proudly 
conscious  of  superior  dignity.  The  nowdah,  or  seat, 
which  the  Prince  occupied,  was  of  silver,  emliossed 
and  gilt,  having  beinnd  a  place  for  a  confidential 
Eervai'.t,  who  waved  the  great  chowry,  or  cow-tail, 
to  keep  ofl'lhe  flies;  but  who  could  also  occasionally 
periorni  the  task  of  spokesman,  being  well  versed  in 
all  terms  of  flcittery  and  compliment.  The  caparisons 
of  the  royal  elephant  were  of  scarlet  cloth,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold.  Behmd  Tippoo  came  the  vari- 
ous courtiers  and  officers  of  the  household,  mounted 
chiefly  on  elephants,  all  arrayed  in  their  most  splen- 
did attire,  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  pomp. 

In  thi<  manner  the  procession  advanced  down  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  to  the  gate  of  the  royal 
■garilens.  The  houses  were  ornamented  by  broad- 
cloth, silk  shawls,  and  enibroidered  carpels  of  the 
richest  colours,  displayed  from  the  verandahs  and 
wimiows ;  even  the  meanest  hut  was  adorned  with 
some  piece  of  cloth,  so  that  the  whole  street  had  a 
singularly  rich  and  gorgeous  appearance. 

Tills  splendid  procession  having  entereAhe  royal 
gardens,  approached,  through  a  long  avenfl^of  lofty 
tiees,  a  cluibootra,  or  platform  of  vyhite  marble,  cano- 
pied by  arches  of  the  same  material,  which  occujiied 
the  centre.     It  was  raised  four  or  five  feet  from  tho 

f  round,  covered  with  white  cloth  and  Persian  carpels. 
n  the  centre  of  the  |jlatform  was  the  musnud,  or 
state  cushion  of  the  Prmce,  six  fei-t  square,  composed 
of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered.  By  especial 
grace,  a  small  low  cushion  was  j/laced  on  the  right 
of  the  Prince,  (or  the  occupation  of  the  Begum.  In 
front  of  this  platform  was  a  square  tank,  or  pond  of 
marble,  f)ur  feet  deep,  and  filled  to  the  brim  wi-th 
water  as  clear  as  crystal,  having  a  large  jet  or  foun- 
tain in  the  middle,  which  threw  up  a  colamr;  of  it  to 
tbe  height  of  tweuty  feet. 


The  Prince  Tippoo  had  scarcely  dismounted  from 
his  elejiliant,  and  occupied  the  musnud,  or  throne  of 
cushions,  wlien  the  siatelv  form  of  the  Begum  was 
seen  advancing  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Tho 
elephant  being  left  at  the  gale  of  the  gardens  opening 
into  the  country,  opposite  to  that  by  which  the  pro- 
cession of  Tippoo  had  entered,  she  was  carried  in  an 
open  litter,  riclily  ornamented  with  silver,  and  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  black  slaves.  Her  person 
was  as  nclily  attired  as  sillis  and  gems  could  ac- 
complish. 

Richard  Middlemas,  as  the  Begum's  general  or 
Bukshee,  walked  nearest  to  her  litter,  in  a  dress  as 
magnificent  in  itself  as  it  was  remote  from  all  Euro- 
pean coslume,  being  that  of  a  Banka,  or  Jndian 
^•ourtier.  His  turban  was  of  rich  silk  and  geld, 
twisted  very  hard,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
its  ends  haftging  down  on  the  shoulder.  His  mus- 
taches were  turned  and  curled,  and  his  eyelids  stained 
with  antimony.  The  vest  was  of  sold  brocade,  with 
a  cummerband,  or  sash,  around  Tris  waist,  corres- 
ponding to  his  turban.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a 
larj'e  sword  sheathed  in  a  scubLard  of  crimson  velvet.  • 
and  wore  around  his  middle  a  broad  embroidered 
sword-belt.  What  thoughts  he  had  under  this  gny 
attire,  and  the  bold  bearing  which  corresponded  to  it, 
it  would  be  fearful  to  unfold.  His  least  deiestabla 
hopes  were  perhaps  those  v\  hich  tended  to  save  Me- 
nie  Gray,  by  betraying  the  Prince  who  was  about  to 
confide  in  him,  arid  the  Begum,  at  whose  interces- 
sion Tippoo's  confidence  was  to  be  reposed. 

Tlie  litter  stopped  as  it  approached  the  tank,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  v\hich  the  Prince  was  seated 
on  his  musnud.  Middlemas  assisted  the  Begum  to 
descend,  and  led  her,  deeply  veiled  with  silver  mus- 
lin, towards  the  platform  of  marble.  The  rest  of  the 
retinue  of  the  Begum  followed  in  their  richest  and 
most  gaudy  attire,  all  males,  hovyever ;  nor  waa 
there  a  symptom  of  woman  being  in  her  train,  ex- 
cept thai  a  close  litter,  guarded  by  twenty  black 
slaves,  having  their  sabres  drawn,  remained  at  some 
distance  in  a  thicket  of  flowering  shrubs. 

When  Tippoo  Saib,  through  the  dim  haze  which 
hung  over  the  Waterfall,  discerned  the  splendid  train 
of  tlie  Begum  advancing,  he  arose  from  his  musnud 
so  as  to  receive  her  near  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and 
exchanged  greetings  with  her  upon  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  and  inquiries  alter  their  mutual  health.  He 
then  conducted  her  to  the  cushion  placed  near  to  Ida 
own,  while  his  courtiers  anxiously  showed  tlieir 
politeness  in  accommodating  those  of  the  Begum 
with  places  upon  the  carpets  around,  where  they  all 
sat  down  cross-legged— Richard  jMiddlemas  occupy 
ing  a  conspicuous  situation. 

The  people  of  inferior  note  stood  behind,  and 
amongst  them  was  the  Sirdar  of  Hyder  Ali,  with 
Hartley  and  the  Jladras  Vakeel.  It  wtnild  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  Hartley 
recognised  the  apostate  Bliddlemas,  and  the  Ama 
zonian  Mrs.  Montreville.  The  sight  of  them  worked 
up  his  resolution  to  make  an  appeal  against  them 
in  full  Durbar,  to  the  justice  which  Tippoo  waa 
obhged  to  render  t^kll  who  should  complain  of  in- 
juries. In  the  melPv\hile,  the  Prince,  wlio  had 
hitherto  spoken  in  alow  voice,  whiie  acknowledging, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  services  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Begum,  now  gave  the  sign  to  his  attendant,  who 
said,  in  an  elevated  tone,  "  Vv herefore,  and  to  rcquitt 
these  services,  the  niiglity  Prince,  at  the  request  oV 
the  rnightv  Begum,  Mootee  Mahul.  beautiful  as  the 
moon,"anc!  wise  as  the  daughter  of  Giamschid,  had 
decreed  to  take  into  his  service  the  Bukshee  of  her 
armies,  and  to  invest  him,  as  one  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence, with  the  keeping  of  his  beloved  capital  nt 
Bangalore." 

The  voice  of  the  crier  had  scarce  ceased,  when  it 
was  ansv.ered  by  ^.ne  as  loud,  which  sounded  from 
the  crowd  of  bystanders,  "  f  lursed  is  lie  who  maketn 
the  robber  Leik  his  treasurer,  or  irusteih  the  lives  oi  - 
jMoslemah  to  the  comnpnid  of  an  apostate!" 

With  unuUerable  satislaction.  yet  with  trsmblins 
doubt  and  anxiety,  Hartl-y  traced  the  ."Feed,  n  mo 
elder  Fakir,  the  companKjn  of  Barak.  T'proo  "e"!  Ti'^d 
not  to  notice  the  interruption,  which  pasi^ea  Joi  I.***! 
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of  some  mad  devotee,  to  wtiom  tlie  Moslem  princes 
permit  great  freedoms.  The  Durbar,  therefore,  re- 
oovered  from  their  surprise;  and,  in  answer  to  the 
proclamation,  united  in  the  shout  of  applause  vvhicli 
IS  expected  to  attend  every  annunciation  of  the  royal 
pleasure. 

Their  acclamation  had  no  sooner  ceased  than 
Middlemas  arose,  bent  himself  before  the  musnud, 

nd,  in  a  set  speech,  declared  his  unworthiness  of 
such  high  honour  as  had  now  been  conferred,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  Prince's  service.  Something  re- 
mained to  be  added,  but  his  speech  faltered,  his 
limbs  shook,  and  his  tongne  seemed  to  refuse  its 
office. 

The  Begum  started  from  her  seat,  though  con- 
trary to  etiquette,  and  said,  as  if  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  speech  of  her  officer,  "My  slave 
would  say,  that  in  acknowledgment  of  so  great  an 
honour  conferred  on  my  Bukshee,  I  am  so  void  of 
means,  that  I  can  only  pray  your  highness  will  deign 
to  accept  a  lily  from  Frangistan,  to  plant  witliin 
the  recesses  of  the  secret  garden  of  thy  pleasures. 
Let  my  Lord's  guards  c;uTy  yonder  litter  to  the 
Zenana." 

A  female  scream  was  heard,  as,  at  a  signal  from 
Tippoo,  the  guards  of  his  Seraglio  advanced  to  re- 
ceive the  closed  litter  from  the  attendants  of  the 
Begum.  The  voice  of  the  old  Fakir  was  heard 
louder  and  sterner  than  before. — "Cursed  is  the 
prince  who  barters  justice  for  lust !  He  shall  die  in 
the  gate  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger." 

"This  is  too  insolent !"  said  Tippoo.  "  Drag  for- 
ward that  Fakir,  and  cut  his  robe  into  tatters  on  his 
back  with  your  chabouks."* 

But  a  scene  ensued  like  that  in  the  hall  of  Sevd. 

All  who  attempted  to  obey  the  command  of  the  in- 
censed despot  fell  back  from  the  Fakir,  as  they 
would  from  the  Angel  of  Death.  He  flung  his  cap 
and  fictitious  beard  on  the  ground,  and  the  in- 
censed countenance  of  Tippoo  was  subdued  in  an  in- 
stant, when  he  encountered  the  stern  and  awful  eye 
of  his  father.  A  sign  dismissed  him  from  the  throne, 
which  Hyder  himself  ascended,  vyhile  the  officious 
menials  hastily  disrobed  him  of  his  tattered  cloak, 
and  flung  on  him  a  robe  of  regal  splendour,  and  placed 
on  his  head  a  jewelled  turban.  The  Durbar  rung 
with  acclamations  to  Hyder  Ali  Khan  Behnuder, 
"  the  good,  the,  wise,  the  discoverer  of  hidden  things, 
who  cometh  into  the  Divan  like  the  sun  bursting 
from  the  clouds." 

The  Nawaub  at  length  sij^ned  for  silence,  and  was 
promptly  obeyed.  He  looked  majestically  around 
him,  and  at  length  bent  his  look  upon  Tippoo,  whose 
downcast  eyes,  as  he  stood  before  the  throne  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  were  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  haughty  air  of  authority  wiiich  he 
had  worn  but  a  moment  before.  "  Thou  hast  been 
willing,"  said  the  Nawaub,  "  to  barter  the  safety 
of  thv  capital  for  the  possession  of  a  white  slave. 
But  llie  beauty  of  a  fair  woman  caused  Solomon  ben 
David  to  stumble  in  his  path  ;  how  much  more,  then, 
should  the  son  of  Hyder  Nai"  remain  firm  under 
temptation  ! — That  me^n  mn^fcee  clearly,  we  must 
remove  the  light  which  dtwBes  them.  Yonder 
Feringi  woman  must  be  placed  at  my  disposal." 

"To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  Tippoo,  while  the 
deep  gloom  on  his  brow  showed  what  his  forced  sub- 
mission cost  his  proud  and  passionate  si)irit.  In  the 
heartsof  the  courtiers  present  reigned  the  most  eager 
curiosity  to  see  the  dtnoricmcnl  of  the  scene,  but  nor 
a  trace  of  that  wish  was  suffered  to  manifest  itself 
on  features  accustomed  to  conceal  all  internal  sen- 
sations. The  feelings  of  the  Begum,  were  hidden 
under  her  veil ;  while  in  spite  of  a  bold  attempt  to 
conceal  his  alarm,  the  perspiration  stood  in  largo 
drops  on  the  brow  of  Ricnard  Middlemas.  The  next 
words  of  the  Nawaub  sounded  like  music  in  the  ear  of 
Hartley. 

"  Carry  the  Feringi  woman  to  the  tent  of  the  Sir- 
dar Belash  Cassini,  [the  chief  to  whom  Hartley  had 
Iteen  committed.]  Let  her  be  tended  in  all  honour, 
end  let  him  prepare  to  escort  her,  with  the  Vakeel 
and  the  Hakim  Hartley,  to  the  Payeen-Ghaut,  [the 
•  Lon«  Whips. 


country  beneath  the  passes,]  answering  for  their 
safety  with  his  head."  The  litter  was  on  its  road  to 
the  Sirdar's  tents  ere  the  Nawaub  had  done  speak- 
ing. "For  thee,  Tippoo,"  continued  Hvder,  "lam 
not  come  hither  to  deprive  thee  of  authority,  or  to 
disgrace  thee  before  the  Durbar.  Such  things  aa 
thou  hast  promised  to  this  Feringi,  proceed  to  maka 
them  good.  The  sun  calk-th  not  bfick  the  splendour 
which  he  lends  to  the  moon  ;  and  the  father  obscures 
not  the  dignity  which  he  has  conferred  on  the  son. 
What  thou  hast  promised,  that  do  thou  proceed  to 
make  good." 

The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  therefore  re-com- 
menced, by  which  the  Prince  Tippoo  conferred  on 
Middlemas  the  important  government  of  the  city  of 
Bangalore,  probably  with  the  internal  resolution, 
that  since  he  was  himself  deprived  of  the  Fair  Eu» 
ropean,  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  to  re- 
move the  new  Killedar  from  his  charge;  while  Mid- 
dlemas accepted  it  with  the  throbbing  hope  that  he 
plight yt  outwit  both  father  and  son.  The  deed  of 
investiture  was  read  aloud — the  robe  of  honour  was 
put  upon  the  newly-created  Killedar,  and  a  hundred 
voices,  while  they  blessed  the  prudent  choice  of 
Tippoo,  wished  the  governor  good  fortune,  and  vic- 
tory over  his  enemies. 

A  horse  was  led  forward,  as  the  Prince's  gift.  It 
was  a  fine  steed  of  the  Cuttyawar  breed,  high-crested, 
with  broad  hind-quarters;  he  was  of  a  white  colour, 
but  had  the  eJttremity  of  his  tail  and  mane  stained 
red.  His  saddle  was  red  velvet,  the  bridle  and  crup- 
per studded  with  gilded  knobs.  Two  attendants  on 
lesser  horses  led  this  prancing  animal,  one  holding 
the  lance,  and  the  other  the  long  spear  of  I  heir 
patron.  The  horse  was  shown  to  the  applauding 
courtiers,  and  withdrawn,  in  order  to  be  led  m  state 
through  the  streets,  while  the  new  Killedar  should 
follow  on  the  elephant,  another  present  usual  on 
such  an  occasion,  which  was  next  made  to  advance, 
that  the  world  might  admire  the  munificence  of  the 
Prince. 

The  huge  animal  approached  the  platform,  shak- 
ing his  laige  wrinkled  head,  which  he  raised  and 
sunk,  as  if  impatient,  and  curling  upwards  his  trunk 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  show  the  gulf  of  his 
tongueless  mouth.  Gracefully  retiring  with  the 
deepest  obeisance,  the  Killedar,  well  pleased  the  au- 
dience was  finished,  stood  by  the  neck  of  the  elephant, 
expecting  the  conductor  of  the  animal  would  make 
him  kneel  down,  that  he  might  ascend  the  gilded 
howdah,  which  awaited  his  occupancy. 

"Hold.  Feringi,"  said  Hvder.  "Thou  hast  re- 
ceived all  that  was  promised  thee  by  the  bounty  of 
Tippoo.  Accept  now  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  justice 
of  Hyder." 

As  he  spoke,  he  signed  with  his  finger,  and  the 
driver  of  the  elephant  instantly  conveyed  to  the  ani- 
mal the  pleasure  of  the  Nawaub.  Curling  his  long 
trunk  around  the  neck  of  the  ill-fated  European,  the 
monster  suddenly  threw  the  wretch  prostrate  before 
him,  and  stamping  his  huge  sliapeless  foot  upon  his 
breast,  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  life  and  to  his  crimes. 
The  cry  which  the  victim  uttered  was  mimicked  by 
the  roar  of  the  monster,  and  a  sound  like  a  hysterical 
laugh  mingling  with  a  scream,  which  rung  from  un- 
der the  veil  of  the  Begum.  The  elephant  once  more 
raised  his  trunk  aloft,  and  gaped  fearfully. 

The  courtiers  preserved  a  profound  silence ;  but 
Tippoc^|fcion  whose  muslin  robe  a  part  of  the  vic- 
tim's LTOod  had  -spirted,  held  it  up  to  the  Nawaub, 
exclaiming,  in  a  sorrowful,  yet  resentful  tone, — "  Fa- 
ther— father — was  it  thus  my  promise  should  have 
been  keptl" 

"  Know,  foolish  boy,"  said  Hyder  Ali,  "  that  the 
carrion  which  lies  there  was  in  a  pk)t  to  deliver  Ban- 
galore to  the  Feringis  and  the  Mahrattas.  This 
Begum  [she  started  when  she  heard  herself  named] 
has  given  us  warning  of  the  plot,  and  has  so  merited 
her  pardon  for  having  originally  concurred  in  it, — 
whether  altogether  out  of  love  to  us  we  will  not  too 
curiously  inquire. — Hence  with  that  lump  of  bloody 
clay,  and  let  the  Hakim  Hartley  and  the  English 
Vakeel  come  before  me." 

They  were  brought  forward,  while  some  of  the  at' 
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tendanis   flung  sand  upon  the  bloody  traces,   and 
others  removed  the  crushed  corpse. 

"Hakim,"  said  Hyder,  "  thou  shalt  return  with  the 
Feringi  woman,  and  with  gold  to  compensate  her 
injuries,  wherein  the  Begum,  as  is  fitting,  shall  con- 
tribute a  share.  Do  thou  say  to  thy  nation,  Hyder 
Ali  acts  justly."  The  Nawaub  then  inclined  himself 
graciously  to  Hartley,  and  then  turninj^  to  the  Va- 
keel, who  appeared  much  discomposed,  "  You  have 
brought  to  me,'"  he  said,  "  words  of  peace,  while  your 
masters  meditated  a  treacherous  war.  It  is  not  upcm 
such  as  you  that  my  vengeance  ought  to  alight. 
But  tell  tlie  Kafr  [or  infidel]  Paupiah  and  his  unwor- 
tliy  master,  that  Hyder  Ah  sees  too  clearly  to  sufler 
to  be  lost  by  treason  the  advantages  he  has  gained 
by  war.  Hitherto  I  have  been  in  the  Carnatic  as  a 
mild  prince— in  future  I  will  be  a  destroying  tempest ! 
Hitherto  I  have  made  inroads  as  a  compassionate 
and  merciful  conqueror — hereafter  I  will  be  the  mes- 
senger whom  Allah  sends  to  the  kingdoms  which  he 
visits  in  judgment !" 

It  is  well  known  how  dreadfully  the  Nawaub  kept 
this  promise,  and  how  he  and  his  son  afterwards  sunk 
before  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  the  Europeans. 
The  scene  of  iust  punishment  wnicli  he  so  I'aiihfuUy 
exhibited  might  be  owing  to  his  policy,  his  internal 
sense  of  right,  and  to  the  ostentation  cf  displaying  it 
before  an  Englishman  9f  sense  and  intelligence,  or  to 
all  of  these  motives  mingled  together— but  in  what 
proportions  it  is  not  for  us  to  distinguish. 

Hartley  reached  the  coast  in  safety  with  his  precious 
charge,  rescued  from  a  dreadful  fate  when  she  was 
clmost  beyond  hope.  But  the  nerves  and  constitution 
of  Menie  Gray  had  received  a  shock  from  which  she 
long  sutTered  severely,  and  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  piincipal  ladies  of  the  settlement,  moved  by  the 
singular  tale  of  her  distress,  received  her  v/ith  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  exercised  towards  her  the  most 
attentive  and  affectionate  hospitality.  The  Nawaub, 
faithful  to  his  promise,  remitted  to  her  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  gold  Mohurs,  extorted,  as 
was  surmised,  almost  entirely  from  the  hoards  of  the 
Begum  Moote  Mahul,  or  Montreville.  Of  the  fate  of 
that  adventuress  nothing  was  known  for  certainty; 
but  her  forts  and  government  were  taken  intoHyder's 
custody,  and  report  said,  that,  her  povA^er  being  abo- 
lished and  her  consequence  lost,  she  died  by  poison, 
either  taken  by  herself,  or  administered  by  some 
other  person. 

It  might  be  thought  a  natural  conclusion  of  the 
history  of  Menie  Gray,  that  she  should  have  married 
Hartley,  to  whom  she  stood  much  indebted  for  his 
heroic  interference  in  her  behalf.  But  her  feelings 
Were  too  much  and  too  painfully  agitated,  her  health 
too  much  shattered,  to  permit  her  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  connexion,  even  with  the 
acquaintance  of  her  youth,  and  the  champion  of  her 
freedom.  Time  might  have  removed  these  obstacles, 
but  not  two  years  after  their  adventures  in  Mysore, 
the  gallant  and  disinterested  Hartley  fell  a  victim  to 
his  professional  courage,  in  withstanding  the  progress 
of  a  contagious  distemper,  which  he  at  length  caught, 
and  under  which  he  sunk.  He  left  a  considerable 
part  of  the  moderate  fortune  which  he  had  acquired  to 
Menie  Gray,  who,  of  course,  did  not  want  many  ad- 
vantageous offers  of  a  matrimonial  character.  But 
she  respected  the  memory  of  Hartley  too  much,  to 
subdueinbehalf  of  another  the  reasons  which  induced 
her  to  refuse  the  hand  which  he  had  so  well  de- 
served— nay,  it  may  be  thought,  had  so  fairly  won. 

She  returned  to  Britain — what  seldom  occurs — 
onmarried  though  wealthy;  and,  settling  in  her  na- 
tive village,  appeared  to  find  her  only  pleasure  in  acts 
of  benevolence  which  seemed  to  exceed  the  extent  of 
per  fortune,  had  not  her  very  retired  life  been  taken 
into  consideration.  Two  or  three  persons  with  whom 
ehe  was  intimate,  could  trace  in  her  character  that 
generous  and  disinterested  simplicity  and  affection, 
which  were  the  groundwork  of  her  character.  To 
the  world  at  large  her  habits  seemed  those  of  the  an- 
r:ient  Roman  matron,  which  is  recorded  on  her  tomb 
in  those  four  words, 

DoaiuM  MANSiT — Lanam  fecit. 


MR.  CROFTANGRY'S  CONCLUSION. 

If  you  toll  a  pood  jest, 
And  please  all  the  rent, 

Comes  Oingley,  uiu'  asUe  you, "  Wliat  waa  it  7" 
And  before  she  can  know, 
Away  she  will  go 

To  seek  an  old  rag  in  the  closet.— Dean  Swift. 

While  I  was  inditing  the  goodly  matter  which  my 
readers  have  just  perused,  I  might  be  said  to  go 
through  a  course  of  breaking-in  («  stand  cnticisni, 
like  a  shooting-pony  to  stand  fire.  By  some  of  those 
venial  breaches  of  confidence,  which  always  taka 
place  on  the  like  occasions,  my  private  flirtation  with 
the  Muse  of  Fiction  became  a  matter  whispered  in 
Miss  Fairscribe's  circle,  some  ornaments  of  whicli 
were,  I  suppose,  highly  interested  in  the  progress  o( 
the  affair,  while  others  "really  thought  Mr.  Cnrystal 
Croftangiy  might  have  had  niore  wit  at  his  time  of 
day."  Then  came  the  sly  intimation,  the  obliquo 
remark,  all  that  sugar-lipped  raillery  which  is  fitted 
for  the  situation  of  a  man  about  to  do  a  foolish  thing, 
whether  it  be  to  publish  or  to  marry,  and  that  ac- 
companied with  the  discreet  nods  and  winks  of  such 
friends  as  are  in  the  secret,  and  the  obliging  eager- 
ness of  others  to  know  all  about  it. 

At  length  the  affair  became  so  far  public,  that  1 
was  induced  to  face  a  tea-party  with  my  manuscript 
in  my  pocket,  looking  as  simple  and  modest  as  any 
gentleman  of  a  certain  age  need  to  do  upon  such  an 
occasion.  When  tea  had  been  carried  round,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  smelling  bottles  prepared,  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  the  Surgeon's  Daughter,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening.  It  went  off  excellently; 
niy  friend  Mr.  Fairscribe,  who  had  been  seduced  from 
his  desk  to  join  the  literary  circle,  only  fell  asleep 
twice,  and  readily  recovered  his  at^ention  by  help  of 
his  snuff-box.  The  ladies  were  politely  attentive, 
and  when  the  cat.  or  the  dog,  or  a  next  neighbour, 
tempted  an  individual  to  relax,  Katie  Fairscribe  was 
on  the  alert,  like  an  active  whipper-in,  with  look, 
touch,  or  whisper,  to  recall  them  t9  a  sense  of  what 
was  going  on.  Whether  Miss  Katie  was  thus  active 
merely  to  enforce  the  literary  discipline  of  her  coterie, 
or  whether  she  was  really  interested  by  the  beauties 
of  the  piece,  and  desirous  to  enforce  them  on  others, 
I  will  not  venture  to  ask,  in  case  I  should  end  in  lik- 
ing the  girl — and  she  is  really  a  pretty  one — better 
than  wisdom  would  warrant,  either  for  my  sake  or 
hers. 

I  must  own,  my  story  here  and  there  flagged  a 
good  deal ;  perhaps  there  were  faults  in  my  reading, 
for  while  I  should  have  been  attending  to  nothing 
but  how  to  give  the  words  effect  as  ihey  existed,  I 
was  feeling  the  chilling  consciousness,  that  they 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  a  great 
deal  better.  However,  we  kindled  up  at  last  when 
we  got  to  the  East  Indies,  although  on  the  mention 
of  tigers,  an  old  lady  whose  tongue  had  been  impa- 
tient for  an  hour,  broke  in  with,  "  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Croftangiy  ever  heard  the  story  of  Tiger  Tullideph  T' 
and  had  nearly  inserted  the  whole  narrative  as  an 
episode  in  my  tale.  She  was,  however,  brought  to 
reason,  and  the  subsequent  mention  of  shawls,  dia- 
monds, turbans,  and  cummerbands,  had  their  usual 
effect  in  awakening  the  imaginations  of  the  fair  audi- 
tors. At  the  extinction  of  the  faithless  lover  in  a  waf 
so  horribly  new,  I  had,  as  indeed  I  expected,  the  goot* 
fortune  to  excite  that  expression  of  painful  interest, 
which  is  produced  by  drawing  in  the  breath  through 
the  compressed  lips ;  nay,  one  Miss  of  fourteen  ac- 
tually screamed. 

At  length  my  task  was  ended,  and  the  fair  circle 
rained  odours  upon  me,  as  they  pelt  beaux  at  tho 
Carnival  with  sugar-plums,  anci  drench  them  with 
scented  spices.  There  was  "Beautiful,"  and  "Sweetly 
interesting,"  and  "  O  Mr.  Croftangry,"  and  "  How 
much  obligeJ,"  and  "  What  a  delightful  evening," 
and  "  O  Miss  Katie,  how  could  you  keep  sucli  a 
secret  so  long!"  While  the  dear  souls  were  thus 
smothcrinj^  me  with  rose-leaves,  the  merciless  old 
lady  carried  them  all  off  by  a  disquisition  upon  shawls, 
which  she  had  the  iiripudence  to  say  arose  entirely 
out  of  my  story.  Miss  Katie  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
flow  of  her  eloquence  in  vain,  she  *hrew  all  otha" 
50* 
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topic?  Oil t  of  tlie  field,  ancf  frohi  I'le  j^ennine  Indian, 
Bfie  made  a  di:.Tession  lo  the  iniilatioa  shawls  now 
made  at  I'aisiey,  out  of  real  Thibet  wool,  not  to  be 
known  from  the  actual  Countr\'  shawl,  except  by 
sume  inimi  able  cross-stitch  in  the  border.  "  It  is 
well  !"  said  t lie  old  lady,  wrapping  herself  up  iri  a 
rich  Kasnmire,  "  that  there  is  some  Nvr,y  of  knowing 
a  thing  that  cost  fifty  guineas  from  art  article  that  is 
sold  for  five;  but  I  venture  to  say  there  are  not  one 
out  of  ten  thousand  that  would  understand  the  dif- 
ference." 

The  politeness  of  some  of  the  fair  ladies  would  now 
have  broucrht  back  the  conversation  to  the  forgotten 
suoject  of  our  meeting.  "  How  co'dd  you,  Mr.  Oroft- 
ansry,  collect  all  these  hard  words  about  India  7 — 
yoa  were  never  there  ?" — "  IS'o,  madam,  I  have  not 
nad  that  advantage;  but,  like theimitntive operatives 
of  Paisley,  1  have  composed  my  shawl  by  incorporat- 


ing mto  the  woof  a  little  Thibet  wool,  which  my 
excellent  friend  and  neighbour,  Colonel  IMnckerns, 
one  of  the  best  fellows  whoever  irode  a  Highland 
moor,  or  dived  mto  an  Indian  jungle,  had  th:;  good- 
ness to  supply  me  with." 

3Iy  rehearsal,  however,  though  not  absolutely  and 
altogether  to  mv  taste,  has  prepared  me  in  soma 
measure  for  the  less  tempered  and  guarded  sentence 
of  the  we'd.  So  a  man  must  learn  lo  encounter  a 
foil  before  he  confronts  a  sv.-ord  ;  a.id  to  take  up  my 
original  simile,  a  horse  must  be  accustomed  to  ayVu 
de  joie  before  vou  can  ride  him  against  a  volley  of 
balls.  Well,  Corporal  Nym's  philosophy  is  not  the 
worst  that  has  been  preached,  '  Tliinss  must  he  as 
they  may."  If  my  lucubrations  give  ;iieasure,  I  may 
again  require  the  attention  of  the  courteous  reader  j 
if  not,  here  ena  tiie 

C'huonicles  of  the  '^a.xongatk. 
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A',  0.7. 

Aa,  aw,  otfe. 

Ableeze,  blazing. 

Aboon,  abiiiie,  above. 

Abulyienients,  liabilimenls ;  accou- 
trements. 

Aefauld,  simple. 

Ae.  off. 

Afr-haiids,  Imnds  off. 

Afore,  before. 

Alt,  oft. 

Afien,  often. 

Afterliend,  afterwards. 

Ahint,  behind. 

Ajree,  a  jee,  mcry  ;  off  the  right  line  ; 
ohli/fuely  ;  wrong. 

Aibliiis,  perhaps. 

Ain,  oicn. 

Aines.  aince,  once. 

Ainsells,  own  selves. 

Air,  ear,  early. 

Aim,  iron. 

Airls,  points  of  the.compass. 

Airt,  to  direct. 

Aits,  oats,  ait-meal,  oat-meal. 

AivtT,  aver,  a  work-lwrse. 

Ajee,  awry. 

Alane,  alone. 

A-!ow,  a- fire  ;  in  aflnmc. 

Altoun,  old  toirn. 

Amaist,  almost. 

Ambry,  aumry,  almery,  close  cup- 
board for  keeping  cold  victuals, 
bread,  d^-c. 

An,  if. 

Ancs-errand,  of  set  purpose  ;  sole- 
errand. 

Anent,  opposite;  respecting. 

Aneuch,  enough. 

Ante-nup,  antenuptial  fornication 
between  persons  who  are  after- 
wards married  to  each  other. 

Archilowe,  (of  unknown  deriva- 
tion,) o  peace-offering. 

Ark,  Tueal-ark  ;  a  large  chest  for 
holding  meal. 

Aries,  earnest  money. 

Arriage  and  carriage,  plough  and 
cart  service. 

Ass,  ashes. 

Assoilzie,  assoilize,  acquit. 

Aucht,  aught,  to  possess  or  belong 
to.  "  Whae  s  aught  it  7"  to  whoin 
does  it  belong  7 

Aught,  possession  ;  property.  "In 
ane's  aught,"  in  one's  keeping. 

A  twee!.  I  wot  well. 

Auld,  old. 

Auld-farran,  sagacious. 

Auid-vvarld,  old-fashioned ;  an- 
tique, /^uld-warld  stories,  an- 
cient stories. 

Aver,  work-horse. 

Awcel,  well. 

AvQ9,  oi:es. 

Awnious,  alms. 

Awmry,  r.  ambry. 

Awn,  owing. 

Aw  some,  awful;  terrible. 

A-K,  ask. 

B. 

Ba.  hand-ball. 
Bab  bunch;  tassell. 


Back,  backet,  coal-scuttle.  Ass- 
backet,  ashe-scuttte.  .4dj.  muc- 
kle-hackit,  broad-backed. 

BaiY,  blow  ;  bang  ;  heavy  thump. 

liaygariet,  bayonet. 

Haik,  bak  ;  curtsey  ;  reverence. 

Railie,  alderman,  or  magistrate. 

Rairiis,  children. 

Raith,  both. 

Baittle,  rich  pasture. 

;rass    grund,    rich    close- 


cropped  sheep  pasture. 

Raliani,  ballad. 

n»!drick,  girdle. 

Ban.  curse. 

Band,  bund. 

Banes,  bones. 

Bang,  tjjring ;  a  bound. 

Bannet,  bonnet. 

Bannock,  fat  rmind  cake. 

BanWock-'fluke,  lurbot. 

Bangster,  a.  rio'ent  fellow  who  car- 
ries every  ihing  before  him. 

Bargaining,  disputing  ;  battling. 

Barken,  cnci-ust. 

Barkit,  tanned. 

Baria  fummil,  barley,  an  exclama- 
tion for  a  truce  by  one  who  lias 
fallen  down  in  wrestling  or  play, 
"  by  our  Lady  upset  !  I  am 
down  !" 

Barley,  barly,  (from  parley,)  a  cry 
among  boys  at  their  violent 
games  for  a  truce. 

Barm,  yest. 

Barns-breaking,  idle  frolic. 

Bariare,  bounds  ;  lists  for  combat- 
ants. 

Barrow-tram,  shaft  of  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

Bartizan,  (in  fortification,)  battle- 
ment. 

Batts,  bolts. 

Baudrons,  puss  ;  a  cat. 

Bauks,  uyicullirated  places  between 
i-ido-es  of  land. 

BauJd,  ba'ld,  also  bold. 

Bawhee,  half-penny. 

Bawbee  rows,  hcfjfpcnny  rolls. 

Bawson-faced,  Mring  a  white  ob- 
long spot  on  the  face. 

Baxter,  baker. 

Be,  "  ,et  be,"  let  alone  ;  not  to 
mention. 

Beal,  biel,  (Gael.)  mouth,  opening; 
also  suppurate. 

Bean,  bien,  bein,  well  to  do  ;  com- 
fortable and  well  provided. 

Bear,  barley  that  has  more  than 
two  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear. 

Bedesman,  one  that  prays  for,  or 
to  ;  a  poor  pensioner. 

Bedral,  a  beadle,  also  bed-rid. 

Reflummed,  palavered  ;  flattered. 

Begnitten,  exhausted  with  weep- 
ing. 

Begunk,  hegoke,  trick. 

Beild,  bield,  shelter. 

Bein,  wealthy  ;  well  ■pi-orided. 

Belike,  perhaps. 

Beiive,  belyve,  by  ana  by  ;  speedily. 

Bell-the-cat,  to  coixtend  with,  espe- 
cially of  superior  rank  or  power  ; 
to  use  strong  measures  regard- 
less of  conseauences.  | 


Bell- wavering,  wandering. 
Ben,  'be-in,)  the  inner  apartment. 
'To  bring  far  ben,"  to  treatv?ith 

great  respect  and  hospitality. 
Bend;leather,  thick  sole  leather. 
Iknnison,  blessing. 
Bent,  a  kind  of  grass  ;  metaphor- 

icallv,  the  hill  ;  the  moor.  "  Ta'en 

tlie  bent,"  taken  the  field  ;  run 

axe  ay. 
Bicker,  wooden  vessel  made  by  a 

coopei-  for  holding  liquor,  brose, 

rf'C. 

Bide,  stay  ;  endure  ;  reside.  "Bide 
a  blink,"  stay  a  moment. 

Biding,  abiding;  waiting;  resid- 
ing. 

Bjeid,  V.  beild. 

Pien,  r.  bein. 

Big,  build  ;  also  great,  large. 

Rigging,  building. 

Biggit,  built. 

Eiggonets,  linen  caps  of  the  fashion 
worn  by  the  Begviixe  sisterhood. 

Bike,  byke,  bink,  triZd-6ees'  nest. 

Billy,  (the  infantine  pronunciatioo 
of  brither,)  brother. 

Bind,  (in  drinking)  as  murh  liquor 
as  one  can  carry  under  his  band 
Or  girdle.  "  I'm  at  ny  bind," 
I've  got  my  full  measure. 

Bilik,  bench  ;  bank  ;  acclivity. 

Binn,  bing,  heap  of  unthrashed 
corn. 

Binna,  be  not. 

Birkie,  a  child^s  game  at  cards; 
also  a  lively  young  fellow. 

Birling,  drinking  ;  administering 
liquor;  also  making  a  gnim- 
bling  noise  like  an  old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel  or  hand-mill  in 
motion. 

Birly-man,  the  petty  officer  of  a 
burgh  of  barony. 

Birn,  burden.  "  Skin  and  birn," 
full  account  of  a  sheep  by  bring- 
ing the  skin  with  the  tar-mark, 
and  the  head  with  the  brand  on 
the  nose  ;  the  whole  of  any  thing. 

Birr,  noise  ;  vehemence  ;  stimulate. 

Birse,  bristles.  "  Set  up  his  birse,"* 
roused  him  to  his  mettle;  put 
him  in  a  towering  passion. 

Bit,  (used  as  a  diminutive.)  "  Bit 
burn,"  small  rivulet.  "  Bit  lass- 
ock,"  little  girl. 

Bit,  small  space  ;  spot.  "  Elithe 
bit,"  pleasant  spot. 

Bite,  a  bit.  "  Bite  of  bread,"  o 
mouthful  of  breed. 

Bittle,  beetle,  a  wooden  hat  fat 
beating  of  linen. 

Bittock,  little  bit ;  a  short  distance 
(Ock  is  used  as  a  diminutive,  aa 
in  lassock  for  lass.) 

Blackaviced,  dark-complexioned. 

Black-fishers,  poachers  who  kiU 
salmon  in  close-time. 

Blackit,  blackened. 

Black-mail,  s  ecurity -money  paid  ta 


freebooters. 
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Black-nebs,   democrats  ;  factioitm 

di.<contented  rerilcrs. 
Bla.^ting,   puffing   and   bloving  • 

also  boasting. 


Blale,  bashful ;  modest. 

Blawart,  blaewort,  blue-bottle, 
blue- wort,  centaur ea  cyanus, 

Blaw-in-my-lug,  ioos^  171 7?unceor; 
flatterer ;  parasite. 

Blawing  in  one's  lug,  Jlattenng  ; 
using  circuvtlocution. 

Blearing  vouree,  blinding  you  with 
flattery. 

nleeze,  blaze. 

Blether,  bladder. 

Blethers,  babbling  ;  foolish  talk. 

Blink,  glance  of  the  eye  :  glimpse  ; 
a  t-xinkling. 

Bhthe,  glad;  pleasant. 

Blood-wite,  compensation,  or  fine 
for  bloodshed. 

Bliiid,  blood. 

Biunker,  bungler  ;  one  that  spoils 
every  thing  he  meddles  with. 

Boast,  talking  to  intimidate. 

Bob,  dance;  up  and  doirn. 

Bodach,  old  man  ;  bug-a-boo. 

Bode,  what  is  bidden  S  offer. 

Boodle,  a  copper  coin,  value  the 
sixth  part  of  an  English  pennv, 
Cfual  to  two  doits,  or  Scottish 
pennies. 

Bogdly,  full  of  goblins. 

Bogles,  goblins;  bugbears;  scare- 
crows. 

Bole,  boal,  a  locker  in  the  wall  of 
a  cnttase  for  keeping  books,  cf-t. 
"  Window-bole,"  a  window  with 
blinds  of  wood,  with  one  small 
pane  of  glass  in  the  middle,  in- 
stead of  casement. 

Bolt,  arrow. 

Bonnally,  bonnaile,  a  parting  cup 
witha  friend,  in  earnest  of  wish- 
ing him  a  prosperous  journey. 

Bonny-wawlies,  toys,  trinkets. 
VVanlie  (a  daisy)  is  commonly 
used  figuratively  to  express  what 
is  beautiful. 

Boot,  buit,  a  balance  of  value  in 
barter.  "Into  the  boot,"  given 
into  [i7istead  of]  the  boot. 

Booth,  shop. 

Bordel,  brothel. 

Borrell-loons,  low  rustic  rogues. 

Boriowing-davs,  the  three  last  days 
nfM'irch,  O.  S. 

^^  March  borrowed  frae  Aprile 

Three  days,  an'  they  were  ill: 

TTie  frst  0  them  was  wind  and 
wcet. 

The  second  o'  them  was  snaw  and 
sleet, 

T^e  third  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze. 

That  ihe  bird's  legs  stack  to  the 
trees." 
See  Note,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

Boss,  hollow. 

Bonnei-laird,  small  proprietor  of 
land. 

Bonnie,  bonny,  pretty ;  beautiful; 
also  stj-ong  ;  worthy  ;  approved. 

Bothy,  hut ;  hovel. 

Bonking,  bucking. 

Boul  o'  a  pint  stoup,  handle  of  a 
two-ijuart  pot. 

Bountith,  the  bounty  given  in  ad- 
dition to  stipulated  wages. 

Bourd,  jeer,  mock. 

Bouroks,  bourachs,  confused 
heaj's  ;  miserable  huts  ;  also 
svudl  enclosures. 

Hourtree-bush,  elder  bush. 

Bow,  boll,  or  dry  measure,  con- 
taining the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
choider. 

Bowies,  casks  with  the  head  taken 
■mi  •  tubi> ;  milk-pails. 


GLOSSARf. 

Bowk,  bulk;  body. 

Bracken,  fern. 

Brae,  rising  ground. 

Braid,  broad. 

Branaer,  gridiron. 

Brandered,  grilled;  broiled. 

Brank-new,  bran-new,  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  *' spick  and  span  ;' 
quite  new. 

Brash,  transient  fit  of  sickness. 

Brattach,  standard,  literally  cloth. 

Braw.  brave  ;  fine. 

Brawly,  bravely ;  finely. 

Braws,  braveries ;  finery. 

Breaskit,  briskit,  the  breast. 

Brecham,  working-horse's  collar. 

Breckan,  fern. 

Breeks,  breeches.  "  Breekless,'" 
brecchless. 

Brent  brow,  high  forehead. 

Brickie,  brittle;  ticklish. 

Brig,  bridge. 

Brither,  brotntr. 

Broach,  broc'ie,  spit. 

Broach,  brea*  '-pin. 

Brochan,  g-v  \el. 

Breering,  aming  through  the 
ground,  at  young  corn,  &c. 

Brock,  badgei ,  (from  its  white  or 
spotted  face.) 

Brockit-cow,  xchite-faced  cow. 

Brog,  a  pointed  instrument,  such 
as  a  shoemaker's  air/. 

Brogging,  pricking  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instmment. 

Brogues,  shoes ;  in  the  Low-lands, 
shoes  of  half -dressed  leather. 

Broken  man,,  outlaw ;  bankrupt. 

Broo,  bree,  broth  ;  juice  ;  also  opi- 
nion founded  on  biniit  or  report. 

Brose,  a  kind  of  pottage,  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  or  broth 
on  meal,  which  is  stirred  ^rhile 
the  lirpdd  is  poured.  Tlie  dish 
is  denominated  from,  the  nature 
of  the  liquid,  as  "  water-brose," 
'  kail-brose." 

Brose,  brewis  ;  stir-about. 

Brose-time,  brewis-time ;  supper- 
time. 

Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  a 
droich,  dwarf,  or  subterranean 

«//•    . 

Brownies,  domestic  goblins;  the 
"  Robin  Goodfellows"  of  Scot- 
land. 

Browst,  brewing ;  as  much  as  is 
brewed  at  one/^me. 

Bruckle,  brickie)  brittle;  ticklish. 

Bruick,  brook,  use  ;  xrcar  ;  enjoy. 

Bruilzie,  broil  ;  scuffle ;  disturb- 
ance. 

Brunstane,  brimstone. 

Bru«ten,  burst cd. 

Buckie,  shell  of  a  sea-snail,  or  any 
spiral  shell,  of  whatever  size. 
"  De'ii,  or  deevil's  buckie,"  a  per  - 
verse  refractory  youngster ;  a 
tnischierons  madcap  that  has  an 
evil  twist  in  his  charactei: 

Bulk,  bjike,  book. 

Buirdly,  strong ;  athletic. 

Biiist,  boost,  the  mark  set  upon 
cattle  by  their  owners. 

Bumbazed,  amazed;  confused; 
stupificd. 

Bunker,  bench.  "  Sand-bunker," 
sand-bank ;  in  cottages  a  scat 
which  also  se^-ves  for  a  chest, 
oj^cning  with  a  hinged  lid. 

Buskj  dress. 

Busking,  dressing. 

But-and-ben,  be-out  and  be-in,  or 
tlie  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 


partition-wall  in  a  house  consist' 

ing  of  two  apartments. 
Bultock-mail,  fine  imposed  on  for-- 

nication  i?i  lieu  of  sitting  on  the 

stool  of  repentance. 
Eye,  "down  bye,"  down  yonder  ; 

not  far  off'. 
By  ordinar,  more  than  ordinary. 
By,  past ;  besides  ;  over  and  above. 
Byganes,  bygones,  what  is  gone  by 

and  past. 
Byre,  shipper  ;  cow-house. 
By  time,  odd  time  ;  intei-val  of  lei- 
sure ;  now  and  then. 

C.  # 

Ca',  drive.  "  Ca'-throw,"  disturb- 
ance ;  prevention.  "Ca'  the 
shuttle,"  drive  the  shuttle. 

Ca'.  call. 

Cadger,  carrier;  huxter. 

Cadg)\  lively  and  frisky  ;  wanton, 

Caicklmg,  cackling. 

Cailliachs,  (Gael.)  old  women. 

Cainied,  kaimed,  combed. 

Caird,  tinker. 

Cairn,  heap  of  loose  stones  piled  as 
a  memorial  of  some  individual 
or  occurrence. 

Calf-ward,  v.  cauf-ward. 

Callan,  caWant,  young  lad  ;  a  some- 
what irrisory  use  of  the  old  term 
eallant  ;  a  fine  fellow. 

Caller,  cool,  fresh.  "  Caller  oys- 
ters," or  "  herrings,"  newlf 
caught. 

Cam,  came. 

Camsiery,  froward ;  perverse ;  t/n- 
ma77ageable. 

Canna,  cannot. 

Cannily,  .<;kilfutly;  cautiously. 

Canny,  skilful;  prudent;  lucky, 
in  a  superstitious  sense,  good- 
conditioned  and  safe  to  deal 
with  ;  tmst^corthy. 

Cantle,  the  back  part  of  the  head; 
also  a  fragment  broken  off  any 
thing. 

Canirip, -spe//;  incantation,  charm. 

Canty,  lively  and  cheerful. 

Capercailzie,  the  great  cock  of  the 
wood. 

Cap,  wooden  vessel  for  holding 
food  or  liquor. 

Cappie,  diminutive  of  cap. 

Cappcrnoity,  crabbed  ;  peevi.^h. 

Capul,  horse;  in  a  more  limited 
sense  work-horse. 

CarfufHed,  curfutlled,  ruffled;  rum- 
pled. 

Carle,  churl ;  gruff  old  man. 

Carline,  carling,  the  feminine  oj 
carle. 

Carriage,  horse-and-cart  sei-vice. 

Carried,  in  nttbibus;  having  the 
mind  fixed  upon  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  business  on 
hand;  having  the  wits  gone  "a 
wool-gathering." 

Carritch,  carritches,  r  itechism. 

Carvy,  carraway. 

Cast,  got  over;  recovered from^ 

Cast,  lot ;  fate, 

Casiout,  fall  out ,  quarrel. 

Cast  up,  appear;  also,  throw  in 
one's  teeth  ;  reproach  with. 

Catcran,  kearn ;  Highland  and 
Irish  irregular  soldier ;  free- 
booter. 

Cauf-ward,  calf- ward,  place  where 
calves  are  kept  in  the  field. 

Caufl"  chaff. 

Caii\(\,  cold. 

Caiddrife,  chilly  ;  susceptible  of  cold. 


Caiip,  cap,  cup !  wooden  bowl ;  also 
the  shell  of  a  snail,  cis  snail-cap. 

Causey,  causeway,  calsay,  raised 
and  paved  street.  "To  crown 
the  causey,"  to  keep  the  middle 
or  h  ighcr  part  of  the  street  in  de- 
Jiance  of  all  to  be  met. 

Cavey,  hen-coop ;  also  a  partan, 
or  common  sea-crab. 

Certie,  "  my  certie,''  my  failh  ;  in 
liood  troth. 

Chac'k,  snack;  luncheon. 

C hafts,  Jaws. 

C'haliier,  (dry  measure,)  sixteen 
bolls.   ■ 

Chancj^/cAy. 

Cha|],  customer ;  felloic ;  also  a 
stroke. 

Chappit,  struck  ;  also  pounded ; 
mashed. 

Chaw,  chew. 

Cheap  o't,  well  deserving  of  it; 
deserving  worse. 

Cheese-fat  cheese-dish ;  cheese 
form. 

Clienzie,  chain. 

Chieids,  chiels,  young  fellows. 

Chiiiiley  neuk,  chimney  co\'ier. 

Choast,  (ch  as  k  in  Tweeddale,) 
hoast,  severe  cough. 

Chop,  shop. 

Chowl,  jowl. 

Cliuckies,  barn-door  fowls. 

Glmckie-stanes,  pebble-stones  S7ich 
as  children  play  at  chuck-far- 
thing witri. 

Claclian,  a  small  village. 

Clack-geese,  claick-geese,  barnacle 
geese. 

Crap;ged,  claggit,  clogged. 

Clairshach,  clairsho,  harp. 

Claise,  clase,  clothes. 

Claiths,  clothes. 

Olaniyhewit,  sti-oke. 

Ciaiijamfrie,  mob;  tag-rag-and- 
hob-tail. 

Clap,  a  stroke;  also  moment. 

Clapper,  tongue;  tongue  of  a  bell. 
"  Ringing  his  clapper,"  using  his 
to7iguc  freely. 

Clarly,  clorty,  unclean ;  very  dirty. 

Clash,  title-tattle,  scandal ;  idle 
tabk. 

Clat,  claut,  rake  together  ;  an  in 
strument  for    raking    together 
mire,  xoeeds,  &c. 

Clatter,  tattle. 

Clatter-traps,  rattle-traps,  a  ludi- 
crous name  for  tools  and  accou- 
trements. 

Claught,  clutched;  snatched  vio- 
lently. 

Claut,  V.  clat. 

Clavoring,, /a/i-in?  idly  and  fool- 
ishly. 

Clavers,  idle  talk. 

^aw,  sc7--itch;  scrape.  "Claw  up 
their  mittins,"  give  them  the  fin- 
ishing stroke.  "Claw  favour." 
curry  favour. 

Cleck,  collect ;  bring  together, 
hatch.  "Clecki.ag  time,"  hatch- 
ing time. 

Cleed,  clothe. 

Cleel-",  cleick,  hook. 

Cleekit,  caught  as  with  a  hook. 
"  Cleekit  in  the  cunzie,"  hooked 
in  the  loin. 

Cleugh,  cli_ff';  also  ravine. 

Clink,  smryt  stroke :  also  a  jing- 
lins  sound,  nietaph.  money. 

Clinket,  c/rtriA-e^ ;  struck. 

Clipping   time,   the  nick  of  time. 
To  corns  in  clipping  time,"  to 
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come  as  opportunely  as  he  wno 
visits  a  farmer  at  tihecp-shear  in  g 
time,  when  there  is  always  mirth 
and  good  cheer. 

Clocking  hen,  clucking,  hatching, 
breeding  hen. 

Clodded,  threw  clods  ;  threw  with 
violence. 

Clomb,  climbed. 

Cloot,  cloove,  dividedhoof;  cloven 
hoof.  "  Cloot  and  cloot,"  hoof 
and  hoof  i.  e.  every  hoof. 

Clour,  bump  upon  the  head  from  a 
blow  ;  also  indentation  in  a  brass 
or  pcwlcr  vessel;  defacement ; 
inequality  of  surf  ace  produced  by 
a  blow. 

Cloured,  adj.  of  clour. 

Clute,  V.  cloot. 

Coal-lieiigh,  place  where  coals  art 
hewed  or  dug. 

Coble,  small  fishing-boat  upon  a 
river. 

Cock  bree,  cock  broo,  cock  broth. 

Cocky-leeky,  cock-a-leekie,  leek 
soup  in  which  a  cock  has  been 
boiled. 

Cockernonie,  the  gathering  of  a 
young  woman's  hair  under  the 
snoud  or  fillet. 

Cock-laird,  a  land  proprietor  who 
cultivates  his  own  estate. 

Cockle-brained,  chuckle-headed ; 
foolish. 

Cock-padle,  lump-fish. 

Cod,  piilow;  alsoporf. 

Codling,  an  apple  so  called.  "  Car- 
lisle codlings"  are  in  great  es- 
teem. 

Cogue,  cogie,  a  round  wooden  ves- 
sel made  by  a  cooper,  for  holding 
milk,  brose,  liquor,  &c. 

Collie,  cur,  dog. 

Collie-shangy,  quarrel ;  confused 
uproar  like  that  produced  when 
collies  fall  a-worrying  one  an- 
other about  one  of  their  own  kind 
who  has  got  a  shangie  or  shagan, 
i.  e.  a  canister,  tf-c.  tied  to  his 
tail. 

Coney,  rabbit. 

Co  'kie,  a  hind  of  small  sweet  bread 
for  eating  at  tea. 

Corbie,  raven.  "Corbie  messen- 
ger," one  that  is  long  upon  Ids 
errand,  or  who,  like  the  raven 
sent  from,  the  Ark,  returns  not 
again. 

Coost,  cast. 

Coronach,  diree. 

Corri,  (in  the  Highlands,)  a  hollow 
recess  in  a  mountain  open  only 
on  one  side. 

Cottars,  cottagers. 

Cosy,  cozie,  warm  and  comfort- 
able. 

Couldna',  could  not. 

Coup,  turn  over.  "  Coup  the  crans," 
go  to  wreck,  tike  a  pol  on  the  fire, 
wh en  the  cran  upon  which  it  stood 
is  upset. 

Coup,  barter. 

Couping.  buyim,  particularly  hor- 
ses ;  also  trucking,  or  bartering. 

Cove,  cave. 

Cowt,  colt. 

Cu7.\e,  cosie,  warm  and  comfort- 
able. 

Crack,  boast. 

Crack,  new  ;  shoipy. 

Crack-hemp,  crack-rope  ;  gallows- 
apple. 

Cracks,  hearty  conversation. 

Graemes,     krames,     warehouses 


where    goods    are  cram-tned  or 

packed;  range  of  booths  for  tilt 

sale  of  goods. 
Craft,  a-oftl 

Craig,  crag,  rock  ;  neck  ;  throat. 
Craigsinan,  one  who  is  dexterous 

in  climbing  rocks. 
Crap,  crop,  produce  of  the  ground. 
Crap,   the  lop  of  any  thing;   the 

craw  of  a  fowl,  used  ludicrously 

for  a  mails  stomach. 
Crappit  heads,  puddings  made  in 

the  heads  of  haddocks. 
Creach,    Highland  foray      plun- 
dering incursion. 
Creel,  a  basket  or  pav.nier.     "  To 

be  in  a  creel,"  or  "to  have  on  :'s 

wits  in  a  creel,"  to  have  one's  w^la 

jumbled  into  confusion. 
Creelfu',  basketful. 
Creish,  creesh,  grease. 
Creishing,  greasing. 
Crewels,  scrofula. 
Crombie,  crummy,  a  crooked  horn 

ed  cow. 
Crook,  pot-hook. 
Crook,  winding. 

Crouse,  brisk  ;  full  of  heart ;  cou- 
rageous-like. 
Crowdy,  meal  and  milk  mixed  in 

a  cold  state  ;  a  kind  of  pottage. 
Crown  of  the  causeway,  middle  of 

the  street. 
Cruppin,  crept. 
Cud,  cudgel. 
Cuddie,  ass. 

Cuitikins,  cutikings,  guetres,  gai- 
ters. 
Cuitle,  diddle. 
Cuittle,  {F.ug.cudxlle,  vvith  a  difier- 

ent   shade  of  meaning,)   tickle. 

"Cuittle  favour,"  curry  favour. 
Cullion,  (Gael.)  puppy  ;  base  spun- 

ging  dog  ;  base  fellow,  poltroon. 
Cuminer,  midwife  ;  gossip. 
Curch,  (Gael,  and  Fr.)  kerchief;  a 

woman's  covering  for  the  head  ; 

inner  linen  cap,  sometimes  worn 

without  the  [v.)  mulch. 
CurfufHe,  ruffle ;  rumple ;  put  in 

a  disordered  and  tumbled  stale. 
Curliewurlies,  fantastical  circular 

ornaments. 
Curmurring,  grumbling. 
Curn,   a  quantity ;   an  indefinite 

number. 
Curney,  round;  granulated. 
Curple,  curpin,  crupper. 
Currach,  a  corackle,  or  small  skifi^; 

boat  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 

h  ides. 
Cusser,  cuisser,  stallion. 
Cushat,  wood-pigeon. 
Cut-lugged,  crop-eared. 
Cutty,  (cut,)  slut ;  worUiless  girl; 

a  loose  ivom.an. 
Cutty,  a  spoon;  tobacco-pipe,  cut 

or  broken  short.    "  Culty  spoon,'' 

a   short  horn   spoon.      "  Cut! j 

stool,"  short-legged  stocl. 

D 

Dab,  daub,  to  peck  as  birds  do. 
Dabs,  small  bits,  or  specks  stucK 

upon  any  thing. 
D acker,   search,   as  for  stolen  or 

smuggled  goods. 
DniX,  mad  ;  frolicsome. 
DafFin,  thoughtless  gayety  ;  foolish 

plax/fulness  ;  foolery. 
Daidling,  loitering;    saunterin^g 

gi>lting  on  in  a  lazy,  careless  wan 
D^iikcr,  to  toil ;  as  In  job-work. 
Daikenna,  v  dacker 


Dnis.  r.  deas. 

l,>:ilt,  foster  child. 

Dainmer,  miner. 

L'amniur,  slun,  and  confusion  by 
striking  on  the  head. 

C  anders,  cinders;  refuse  of  a 
smith's  f  re. 

Dandering,  sauntering  ;  roaming 
idly  from  place  to  place. 

Dandiliy,  spoiled  by  too  much  in- 
duli;cnce. 

Dnng,  dunar,  struck;  subdued, 
knocked  over. 

Darg,  d  argue,  day's  work. 

Darn,  dcrn,  conceal. 

Dniir,  tlnurc-d,  dare;  dared. 

Hay,  "the  day,"  to-dny. 

Dead-thraw,  the  death  Ihroics ;  last 
agonies.  IVlien  applied  4,0  an 
inanimate  object,  it  means  nei- 
ther deed  nor  alive,  neither  hot 
nor  cold. 

Deas,  dais,  dees,  table,  great  hall 
table  ;  a  pew  in  the  church,  (also 
a  turf  seat  erected  at  the  doors  of 
cottages,  bnt  not  used  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley  in  this  sense.) 

Deasi),  motion  coittrary  to  that  of 
the  sun  ;  a  Highland  supersti- 
tious custom,  implying  some  pre- 
ternatural virtue. 

Death-ruckle,  death-rattle  in  the 
throat  of  a  dying  person, 

Deave,  deafen. 

Dee,  die. 

Deeing,  dyin^ ;  also  doing. 

Deevil's  biickie,  imp  of  Satan; 
limb  of  the  Devil. 

Deil,  de'ril. 

Deil's  dozen,  thirteen. 

Deil  gaed  o'er  Jock  Webster,  every 
thing  went  topsy-turvy;  there 
7Cas  the  devil  to  pay. 

Deil  may  care,  the  devil  may  care; 
I  don't  care. 

Deil's  snufl-box,  the  common  -puff- 
ball. 

Delieret,  delirious. 

Deliver,  active  ;  free  in  motion. 

Deliverly,  actively;  alertly. 

Delve,  V.  devel. 

Demented,  insane. 

Denty,  dainty;  nice. 

Dentier,  daintier;  more  nice  and 
delicate. 

Dern,  concealed;  secret  ;  hidden. 

Denied,  concealed. 

Devcl,  delve,  very  hard  blow. 

Didna.  did  not. 

Dike,  dyke,  stone-wall  fence. 

Yiwj.,  strike ;  beat;  subdue. 

Dink,  neat ;  trim  ;  tidy  ;  also  con- 
temptuous ;  scornful  of  others. 

l)\nm(in\.s,  wethers  heticeenone  and 
two  years  old,  or  llial  have  not  yet 
been  twice  shorn. 

Dinna,  do  not. 

Dinnle,  tingle;  thrill. 

Dirl,  thrilL 

Dirdum,  uproar;  tumults  evil; 
chance;  penance. 

Discreet,  civil. 

Discretion,  civility. 

Disjasked,  Jaded;  decayed;  worn 
out. 

Disjiine,  dejune,  breakfast. 

Dits,  stops  up. 

I'iv,  do. 

Divot,  thin  sod  for  thatching. 

Doch-aii-dorrach,  (Gael.)  stirrup- 
cup  ;  parting  cup. 

Doddie,  cow  v<ithout  korns 

Ooilt'd  dyie-'  dazed  stupid'  do- 
ting 
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Doited,  turned  to  dotage;  stupid; 
confused. 

Dole,  "  dead  dole,"  that  which  was 
dealt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  fune- 
rals of  the  rich. 

Donnert,  donnard,  grossly  stupid  ; 
stunned.  "  Auld  donnert,"  in 
dotage. 

Doo.  dove. 

Dook,  duck  ;  immerse  under  wa- 
ter ;  bathe. 

Dooket,  doucat,  dove-cot  ;  pigeon- 
house. 

Dookit,  V.  doukit. 

Dooms,  used  intensitively,  as 
"dooms  had,"  very  bad,  (mince 
ofd d  bad.) 

Doon,  down. 

Doiir-stane,  threshold. 

Dorlach,  r.  dourlach. 

Douce,  quiet;  sober  ;  sedate. 

Dought,  could;  was  able. 

Doukit,  dwkcd. 

Doiip,  bottom;  butt-end. 

Dour,  hard  and  impenetrable  in 
body  or  mind. 

Dourlach,  (Gael.)  bundle;  knap- 
sack; literally  satchel  of  arrows. 

Dover,  neither  asleep  7ior  awake  ; 
temporai-y  privation  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Dovcring,  walking  or  riding  half 
asleep  as  if  from  the  effects  of  li- 
quor ;  besotted. 

Dow,  (pronounced  as  in  how,)  are 
able.     Dowed,  iras  able. 

Dow, (pronounced  as  in  who,)  dove; 
a  term  of  endearment. 

Dow-cote,  pisjcon-house. 

Dowed,  faded  ;  rapid  ;  decayed. 

Dowf,  hollow,  dull. 

Dowie,  dolly,  dull;  melancholy; 
in  bad  heaUh  ;  in  bad  tunc. 

Downa,  cannot;  do  not. 

Down  bye,  doicn  the  way. 

Draff-poke,  ba^  of  grains. 

Draig,  draick,  dreck,  dre^  ;  dregs  ; 
a  word  which  frerpiently  makes 
part  of  the  name  of  a  slovenly, 
low-lying  place.  In  this  manner 
it  is  used  in  Mospha-drais. 

Drammock,  a  thick  raw  mixture 
of  meal  and  water. 

Drap,  drop.     Drappie,  little  drop. 

Drappit  egg,  poached  egg. 

Drave,  drove. 

Dree,  suffer  ;  endure  ;  to  dread 
the  worst  that  may  happen. 

Dreeliiig,  drilling. 

Dreigh,  tardy;  stoiv ;  tiresome. 

Dridder,  dreadour,  dread,  fear. 

Drigie,  dredgie,  dirgie,  funsral- 
company  potation. 

Droghling,  coghling,  wheezinga  id 
blowing. 

Droukit,  drenched. 

Drouthy,  droughty,  thirsty. 

Drow,  dritzle  ;  mizzling  rain. 

Dnidging-box,  .^oKr-6o.T  for  bast- 
ing in  cookery. 

Driigsters,  drugirists. 

Dry  multure,  astricted  mill-dues 
paid  to  one  mill  for  grain  that  is 
groujid  at  another. 

Duddy,  rasped. 

Duds,  rags  ;  tatters  ;  clothes. 

Dnle,  dole,  sorrow  ;  mourning. 

Dulse,  dulce,  sea-cellei-y. 

Dung  ower,  knocked  over. 

Dunniewassal,  (Gael,  from  duine, 
a  man, — wasal,  well  born,)  a 
Ilishland  gentleman,  generally 
tl'e  cod.et  of  a  family  of  rank, 
and  who  received  his  title  from 


the  land  he  occupied,  though tida 

at  will  of  his  chieftain. 
Dunshin,  jogging  smartly  with  the 

elbow. 
Dunt,  knock,  stroke,  or  bloie,  that 

produces  a  din  or  sound  ;  also  a 

good   sizeable   portion    of  any 

thing. 
Dwam,  dwaim,  dwaum,  qualm; 

swoon. 
Dwining,  decaying;  declining  in 

health. 
Dyester,  dyer. 
Dyke,  stone  wall  fence. 
Dyvour,  debtor  wlw  canrmt  pay. 

E.  • 

Eannaruich,  (Gael.)  strong  soup. 
The  pot  is  filled  with  beef  or  mut- 
ton, (not  any  particular  part,)  au 
much  water  is  put  in  as  will  co- 
ver the  meat,  which  is  kept  sim- 
mering until  it  is  fully  done,  and 
when  it  is  taken  out  the  Ennor 
rich  is  what  an  English  cook 
would  call  double  stock. 

Ear,  early. 

Eard,  earth. 

Earded,  put  in  the  earth  ;  interred. 

Earn,  eagle. 

Easel,  eastward. 

Ee,  eye. 

Een,  eyes. 

F'en,even._    "  E'en  sae,"  eren  m. 

E'en,  evening. 

Effeir  of  war,  warlike  guise. 

Eldcnt,  ay-doi7ig  ;  diligent;  eare 
ful ;  atte)7tive. 

Elk,  eke,  addition. 

Eliding,  yiteZ. 

Eithly,  easily. 

Elshin,  awl. 

Erne,  uncle. 

Endlong,  in  uninterrupted  site 
cession  ;  even  on  ;  at  full  length 

Eneugh,  enough. 

Know,  just  now. 

Equal-aquals,  makes  all  odds  even. 

Errand.  "  For  ance  (ains)  errand," 
for  that  purpose  alone. 

Estreen,  yestreen,  yesterday,  mora 
properly  last  night. 

Etter-cap,  adder-cap,  atter-cope,  a 
spider;  a  virulent  atribilioiu 
person. 

Ettle,  aim;  intend. 

Evening,  comparing. 

Evidents.  evidences. 

Ewest,  nearest;  contiguo7is. 

Ewhow  !  eh  wow  !  oh  dear! 

Ewking,  itching. 

Exies,  hysterics;  ecstasies. 


Fa',  fnw,  fall;  befall. 

Fa,  get.     "We  maunna  fa  that," 

ire  must  not  hope  to  get  that. 
Fa'en,  fallen. 
Fa'ard,  favoured.     "Ill    faa'rd,' 

ill  favoured. 
Fae,  foe. 
Vae,  frae,  from 
Fae,  faic,  whose;  wlw. 
Faem,  foam. 
Faither,  ya/Aer. 
Faitour,  rascal ;  mean  fellow 
Fal-la!l%   foolish   ornaments   in 

dress. 
Fallow,  ./•-'/atp. 
Falset,  faitshaod. 
Fan.  \vhnn,^iBhen. 
Faro,  colour. 
Fard,  faurd,  v.  Vx-d. 
Farl,  farle,  now  Chi  /■■•\«t(\«Vi«-  a. 


a  lars^e  mkc,  origiinally  used  for 
rorn  or  bread. 

I'asli,  nislieritv,  troub'e.  ^ 

Fashing,  takin<^  or  spiring  trouble. 

Fashinus,  IrouhUi^omr. 

Fasti'rii's  u'eii,  Fas  tern  e'en,  Sh  rove 
Tuesday. 

Fat,  wlutt. 

FauId./<;/rf. 

Vr\nni\,  found. 

VsLuW^/uvowred.  "Wee]  faiir'd," 
vdlfa roxred ;  good-looking. 

Fnuse,  false.. 

Fautyfai'lt ;  default;  want. 

Ven\,  sod.^ 

Feal-dyke,  wall  of  sods  for  an  en- 
closure. 

Feai,  faithful ;   loyal. 

Feared,  affected  with  fear. 

Fear,  feer,  entire. 

Fearfu',  terrible. 

Feck, strcj^gthand substance ;  part 
of  a  Iking.  "  Best  feck,"  better 
part.  "  Maist  feck,"  greatest 
part. 

Feckless,  pojrerless ;  pithless ;  fee- 
bit  ;  d-ficicnt  in  some  i/itality. 
"Feckless  body,"  having  barely 
the  remains  of  a  man. 

Fee.  wa^es. 

Feel,  fool. 

Fell,  skin  ;  also  rocA-y  hill. 

Fell,  strong  and  fcrrj.  "Fell 
c\\\e\a"  fi  cry  fellow ;  terrible  fel- 
low.    "Fell  airts,"  hellish  arts. 

Fell,  befall. 

Fend,  defend  ;  keep  out  bad  wea- 
ther ;  provide  against  irant. 

Fended,  provided;  made  shift. 

Fendinsf,  providing ;  provisirm. 

Fendy,  clever  in  providing. 

FerYic,  wonder ;  rarity.  "Tofer- 
lie,"  to  wonder. 

Fickle,  miideto  fikeorfidge;  puz- 
zle ;  difficult. 

Fie,  fey,  acting  unaccountably,  as 
persons  in.  health  and  soon  to  die 
are  supposed  to  do,  in  some  last 
and  extraordinary  effort. 

Fient  a  heat,  deuce  a  thing  ;  deuce 
a  bit;  (from  fiend,)  devil  a.  hit. 

Fikincc,  fyking,  fidgeting  ;  fiddle- 
faddling. 

Files,  defiles  ;  spoils. 

Fmner,  a  small  lehale. 

Fireflniifiht,  flush  of  lightning. 

VirXo'.  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  corn. 

Fissell,  bustle. 

Fissenfess,  fizzenless,  fjsionless, 
pithless ;  weak. 

Fit,  foot ;  step. 

File,  white. 

Flaminsj,  basting. 

Flash,  dash  out  rashly. 

Flaugh'erina;,  light  shining  fitful- 
ly ;  flickering. 

Flaunes,  pan-cakes. 

Flaw,  gust ;  blast. 

F\e,ec}\.^  flutter  ;  wheedle. 

Fleechins^,  flattering. 

Flees,  flies. 

Fleg,  /right. 

Flemit,  frightened. 

Fleinet,  flnrnif,  banished;  expelled. 

Fley,  frighten. 

Fljchterint?,  fluttering. 

Flight,  arrow. 

Fling,  kick  ;  throw  out  the  legs  like 
a  horse. 

Fliskma;,  lehiskinp  up  and  doim. 

Flisk- ma-hoys,  jill-ffirts  }  giddy 
fly -flap  girts. 

FHt.  remove;  depart. 

Florv.  vain. 


GLOSSARY. 

Flow-moss,  watei-y  vtoss  ;  morcu^s. 

F\»\^,fash. 

Fluir-gihs,  squibs. 

Flurted  i'  the  pan,  biirned  prime 
withoiit  ftring  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  or  pistol. 

Fliinkie,  footman. 

Flyte,  flite,  scold. 

Folk  free  and  sacless,  (Ivanhoe,) 
a  lawful  freeman. 

FoWlcs,  foolish  fashions  in  dress. 

ForlK'msi,  fore  fathers  ;  ancestors. 

Forhye,  besides  ;  over  and  above. 

Fore,  "to  the  fore,"  remaining 
still  in  existence  ;  also  in  front. 

Fori'tnuld,  foretold. 

Forfairn,  exhausted  by  fatigue  or 
decay  ;  sorely  worn  out. 

Forfnulted,  forfeited.     . 

Forfoiighten,  exhausted  with, fight- 
ing ;  fatigued  and  breathless. 

Forgathered,  fell  in  with. 

Forgie,  forgive. 

Fnrpet,  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

Forrit,  forward. 

Forspeaks,  affects  with  the  curse  of 
an  evil  tongtte,  which  brings  ill 
luck  upon  what  or  whcmsoever  it 
praises. 

Fortalice,  a  keep  ;  fortress ;  castle. 

Foiiats,  house-leeks. 

Foumart,  foulmnrt,  pole-cat. 

Fonr-nooked,  four-corn ered. 

Fou,  fow,  full ;  drunk ;  also  a 
pitchfork. 

Foy,  departing  feast. 

Fozy,  soft  and  sponsy. 

Frack,  ready  ;  eager  ;  forward. 

Fractions,  peevish. 

Frae,  from. 

Frampul,  unruly  ;  forward  ;  evil- 
conditioned. 

Freii  s,  freats,  superstitious  observ- 
ances. 

Frem,  fremmit,  fraim,  frem'd, 
strange  ;  not  related. 

Fristed,  put  off  for  a  time. 

Fu',  full. 

Fnff,  puff;  whif. 

Fu\e,fool. 

Fusionless,  i'.  fissenless. 

Funk,  funking,  applied,  to  a  horse 
kickin giip  th e  rea r  reithout  dash- 
in  P'  out  the  heels. 

Funk,  funck.  "  In  a  funk,"  in  a 
foolish  perplexity. 

Fyke,  bustle;  trouble;  restlessness; 
much  the  same  as  funk. 

G. 

Gaberlunzie,  a  mendicant ;  a  poor 
guest  who  cannot  pay  for  his  en- 
tertainment. 

Gad,  goad ;  bar  of  iron. 

Gae,  go. 

Gae  down,  drinking  bout. 

Gaed,  irent. 

Gae  wa',  po  aicay ;  have  done;  no 
more  of  that. 

Gacn,  going. 

Gaisling,  gosling. 

Gait,  goat. 

Gaitt,  gett,  what  is  begotten  ;  brat. 

Gane,  gone. 

Ga*ig,  go. 

Ganging,  going. 

Gangrel,  a  ch ild  beginn ing  to  walk; 
also  a  vagrant. 

Gar,  garr,  make  ;  compel. 

Gardyloo,  (Fr.)  gardez  Fe.au. 

Garr'd,  made  ;  compelled  ;  caused. 

Gaseromli,(Gael.  cas  crom.)  a  long 
narroiB  spade,  with  a  vroiecting 
foot-piece  used  in  the  Highlands 


fordiji?'?   ^0   speak  fine   without 
no  ot]HPgliow. 
trodiiced.'"",  man  child. 

Gash,  prattlejnt ;  miller's  boy. 

Gash,  sharp;  sdll-ducs  paid  to  the 

Gate,  way;  manfftnts. 

Gathering-peat,  afd,  beat  violently 
was  sent  round  by  t. 
to  alarm  the  coxmuy^'ound ;  hilr 
d anger,  as  Ihcjiery  cross 
the  Highlanders. 

Gathering  peat,  gathering  coai, 
titer  of  them,  put  into  the  Jire  , 
night,   with  the  ashes  gatherexP 
around  it,  to  preserve  ignition 
for  the  morning. 

Gaun,  going. 

Gaunt,  yawn. 

Gauntrees,  goan-trees,  trams,  ot 
wooden  frames  on  which  caski 
in  a  cellar  are  placed 

Gauger,  exciseman. 

Gawsie,  plump  ;  jolly ;  pertly. 

Gay,  pretty.  "  Gav  gude,"  pretty 
good.     "  Gay  well,"  pretty  well. 

Gear,  goods;  dress >  equipment. 

Gecked,  tossed  the  head  ;  jeered. 

Geizened,  geissend,  gush  ing;  leaky. 

Gelt,  brat. 

Gentles,  gentlefolks. 

Gentrice,  gentility ;  good  descent. 

Genty,  neat ;  trim ;  elegantly  form- 
ed. 

Gey  sharp,  pretty  .^harp.  "  Gey 
gude,"  pretty  good. 

Ghaist,  ghost. 

Gie,  give. 

Gied,  gave. 

Gien,  given. 

Giff  gaff,  in  old  English,  ka  me,  ka 
thee,  i.  6.  give  and  take  ;  tit  for 
tat ;  mutual  service  to  one  an- 
other. 

Gillie,  man-servant  in  the  High- 
lands. 

Gillie  white-foot,  gillie  wet-foot,  a 
running  footman,  who  had  to 
carry  his  muster  over  brooks  and 
watery  places  in  travelling. 

Gills,  gidlies. 

Gillravaging,  plundering. 

Cr\\\}y,frolicksome  young  person. 

Gimmer,  two-year-old  ewe. 

Gin,  gifan,  if ;  suppose. 

Gingte,  gingling,  jingle  or  clink , 
jingling. 

Gird,  hoop. 

Girdle,  an  iron  plate  for  ffring 
cakes  on. 

Girn,  grin  like  an  ill-natured  dog. 

Girning,  grinning. 

Girnel,  meal-chest. 

Girth,  gird,  hoop. 

Girths,  "  slip  the  gii  ths."  tumble 
doivn  like  a  pack-horse  s  burden, 
when  the  girth  gives  way. 

Glaiks,  deception;  delusion.  "Flins; 
the  glaiks  in  folk's  een,"  metaph. 
throivdust  in  people's  eyes.  "Give 
the  glaiks,"  befool  and  then  leave 
in  the  luri-h. 

Glaikit,  glaik,  U':htheaded ;  idle; 
foolish. 

Glamour,  magical  aecepiion  qf 
sight. 

Gled,  kite. 

Gledging,  looking  shyly  at  one. 

Gleed,  flame. 

Gleed,  gleid,  gleyed,  one-eyed  > 
squinting  ;  also  oblique  ;  avry. 
"  Gaed  a'  gleed,"  icent  all  wrong 

Gleeing,  scptintim'. 

Gleg,  sharp  ;  on  the  alert. 
I  Gley,  a-gley,  on  one  side  i  a«r/uini 


Gliffi  g-'impse;  short  time;  also  a 
friiht. 

Glisk,  t  limpsc. 

Gloaming,  ticilight. 

Glovvr,  glowering,  stare,  staring. 

Glunch.  frown  ;  gloom. 

Gomeril,  fool ;  blockhead. 

Gossipred,  gossiprie,  familiarity  ; 
intimacy ;  sponsorship. 

Goiistie,  waste;  desolate;  what  is 
accounted-  ghostly. 

Gouih,  drop. 

Gowan,  daisy. 

Gowk,  cuckoo  ;  fool. 

Go  wling,  howling ;  noisy;  scolding. 

Gowpen,  gowpin,  as  much  as  both 
haiids  held  together,  with  the 
palms  upward,  and  contracted 
m  a  circular  form,  can  contain. 

Graddan,  meal  ground  on  the 
guei-71,  or  hand-miU. 

Graff,  greaf,  grave. 

Graip,  dung-fork. 

Graith,  harness. 

Gramashes,  gaiters  reaching  to  the 
kn  ee. 

Gran,  grand;  (Swedish,  grann,) 
fine. 

Grane,  groan. 

Graning,  groaning. 

Grat,  cried  ;  wept. 

Gree,  a^  ree ;  s.\so  fame;  reputation. 

Greed,  greediness. 

Greeshoch,  peat  fire  piled  on  the 
hearth. 

Greet,  greeting,  weep  wceving. 

Grew,  shudder. 

Grewsome,  horrible. 

Grice,  suckin?  pig 

Griddle,  v.  Girdle. 

Grieve,  overseer. 

Grilse,  gUse,  gray;  a  young  sal- 
mon. 

Grip,  gripe. 

Grippie  for  grippie,  gripe  for  gripe, 
fair  play  in  wrestling. 

Grippit,  laid  hold  of. 

Grippie,  griping;  greedy;  avari- 
cious. 

Grit,  great. 

Grossart,  grosert,  gooseberry. 

Grue,  shudder. 

Gruniach,  ill-favoured. 

Griiad,  ground,  bottom. 

Gude,  good. 

Gude-danie,  grandmother. 

Gude-rnan,  husband. 

Gude-sire,  grandfather. 

Gude-sister,  sister-in-laic. 

Guestened,  guested;  been  the  guest 

Guhaw,  gaffaw,  loud  burst  of 
laughter. 

Guided,  used;  taken  care  of; 
treatid. 

Guisards,  gysarts,  disguised  per- 
sons;  mummers,  who  volunteer, 
vocal  music  for  money  about  the 
time  of  Christmas  and'Ncw- 
Year^s  day. 

Gidly,  large  knife. 

Giise,  goose. 

(Jii.-^ing-uon,  a  laundress's  smooth- 
in^-iron. 

tJulter-bloods,  canaille. 

f'i\',  rapt 

Gvre-carling,  hag;  weird-sister  ; 
_  igresi. 

Uyte,  crazy;  ecstatic;  senselessly 
cxtratagant ;  delirious. 


Jfa,  hall. 
(laaf.  iea. 


H 


(Orkney.) 


GLOSSARY. 

Hack,  heck,  rack  in  a  stable. 

Hacket  v.  Howkit. 

Had,  hold. 

Hadden,  Itolden. 

Haddows,  baddies,  haddocks. 

Ha'e,  hare. 

Haei,  thing. 

HafEts,  half-heads ;  the  sides  of 
the  head;  the  temples. 

Hafflin,  (half-long,)  half;  half- 
long. 

Haltt,  dwelling  ;  custody. 

Halfted,  domiciled. 

Hag,  a  year's  cutting  of  oak. 

Hagg,  brushwood. 

Haggs,  pits  and  sloughs. 

Haggles,  haggis,  the  pluck,  <f'C.  of 

a  sheep,  7n  inced  with  suet,  onions, 

<^-c.  boiled  in  its  stomach  ;  dish 

consecrated  by  Burns  as 

"  Chieftain  of  the  pudding  race." 

Haill,  liale,  whole.  "Hail  o'  my 
ain,"  all  my  own.  "  Hale  and 
fecr,"  whole  and  entire. 

Hallan,  partiliun  between  the  door 
of  a  cottage  and  the  f  re-place. 

Hallanshaker,  fellow  who  must 
take  his  place  bthind-backs  at  the 
hallan  ;  sturdy  beggarly  scamp. 

Hallions,  rogues;  wo7-thless  fel- 
lows. 

Halse,  ha  use,  throat;  neck. 

Halse,  hailse,  /tail;  salute;  em- 
brace. 

Haly,  holy.  "Haly  be  his  cast," 
happy  be  his  fate. 

Hame,  home. 

Hamely,  homely ;  familiar. 

Hamshackle,  to  tie  the  head  of  a 
hoise  or  cow  to  one  of  its  forelegs. 

Hand-waled,  chosen  ;  picked  out 
with  the  hand. 

Hnne.  bain,  spare;  not  give  away. 

Hantle,  ireat  many ;  great  deal. 

Hank,  rope  ;  coil. 

Hap,  hop. 

Hap,  cover;  cover  warmly. 

Happer,  hopper  of  a  mill. 

Happit,  happed,  hopped;  also  co- 
vered fur  icarmth  or  security. 

Hapshackle.  (used  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  for  hamshackle,)  to  tie 
the  forefeet  of  a  horse  together  at 
the  posteriors.  Side-langle,  is  to 
tie  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of  one 
side  together. 

Harle,  drag;  trail  along  the 
fround.  "  Harle  an  old  man's 
pow."  scratch  an  old  man's  head. 

Hnrns,  brains.  "  Harn-pan," 
brain-pan. 

Harry,  to  plunder. 

Harrying,  plundering. 

Harst,  harvest. 

Hash,  a  clumsy  sloven. 

Hassock,  any  thing  thick,  bushy, 
and  ill  arranged. 

Hassock,  haslock,  (from  halse- 
lock.)  throat  lock,  or  more  bushy 
portion  of  the  .fleece  of  sheep, 
when  they  were  in  a  more  natu- 
ral and  less  improved  condition. 

Hasna,  has  not. 

Hat,  "giving  one  a  hat,"  taking  o_^' 
the  hat  in  his  presence. 

Halted,  or  hattit-kit,  a  mixture  of 
milk  irarm  from  the  cow,  and 
buttermilk. 

Hand,  hold. 

Haiidmg,  support;  dependance. 

Haulds,  holds;  places  of  resort. 

Haiise,  throat ;  v.  Haise. 

Havered,  talked  foolishly,  or  with- 
out viettwd. 


Havers,  haiyers,  idle  talk. 

Havrels,  haivrels,  half-witted  per 
sons. 

Havings,  behaviour  f  manners. 

Hawkit,  white-faced,  applied  to 
cattle. 

Heart-scald,  heart-scaud,  heart- 
burn; metaph.  rd^re^;  remorse, 

Heartsome,  cheerful. 

Heather,  heath.  "Heather  cow," 
stalk  of  heath. 

Heather-blutters,  cock-snipes  ; 
from  tkeir  cry  inalternatefiiglita 
and  descents  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

Heck  and  rnanger,  rack  and  man- 
ger. "  Living  at  hack  and  man- 
ger," applied  to  one  irho  has  got 
into  quarters  where  every  thing 
is  comfortable  and  plenteous'. 

Heckled,  heckled. 

Heeze,  twist ;  raise  up. 

Hellicat,  half-witted. 

Heiiipie,  rot  ue  ; gallows-apple ;  one 
for  ivhom  hemp  groics.  Its  most 
common  use  is  in  a  jocular  way, 
to  giddy  young  people  of  eiilier 
sex. 

Hen-cavey,  hen-coop. 

Herded,  kept  sheep. 

Herds,  keepers  of  cattle  nr  sheep. 

Herezeld,  an  acknowledgment  of 
vassalage. 

Hership,  plunder. 

Herse,  hoarse. 

Hesp,  hank  ofyai-n. 

Het,  hot. 

Heugh,  precipitous  acclivity ;  also 
hoiloic  dell. 

Heugh-head,  head  of  tl\e  cliff;  also 
head  of  the  glen  between  tieo 
cliffs. 

Hickery-pickery  is  clown's  Greek 
for  hicra-picra. 

Hie,  go  in  haste. 

Hinderlands,  latter  ends;  back- 
sides. 

Hinderlans,  back  parts. 

Hinny,  honey.  "My  hinny,"  my 
darling. 

Hirdie-girdie,  topsy-turvy ;  in  reck- 
less confusion. 

Hirple,  walk  lamely  ;  halt. 

Hirsel,  move  forward  with  a  rust- 
ling noise  along  a  rough  sur- 
face; move  sideways  in  a  sitting 
or  lying  posture,  upon  the  grouna 
or  otherwise,  by  means  of  the 
hands  only. 

Hizzie,  hussy. 

Hoasie  v.  rhoast. 

Hobbilshow,  confused  kickup ; 
uproar. 

Hoddle,  waddle. 

Holm,  fat  ground  along  the  side 
of  a  river.  Used  in  the  North 
for  island. 

Hoodie-craws,  hooded-crmcs. 

Hool,  hull,  hull ; covering  ;  slough  ; 
pea  or  bean-hull. 

Hooly  and  fairly,  yair  and  softly, 

Horse-covvper,  horse-dealer. 

Hotch,  hitch. 

Houls,  tuts. 

Howe,  hollow  ;  also  hoe. 

Houtli  chief  place  of  resort. 

Howkit,  dug  out. 

Hovvm,  V.  holm. 

Hoying,  hollowing  to  setting  on 
a  dog. 

Humdudgeon,  needless  Ttoise;mtii:h 
ado  about  nothing. 

Hunile,  lumTble,  without  horns. 

Hunilock-know,  hemlocL-knotL 


Rarrheon,  urchin:  hedgehog. 

Hourlic,  midwife. 

Hound,  limit ;  set  a  dog  after  any 
thini; ;  ferret  out;  in'  modern 
common  parlanceof ten  con  tempt - 
uoiisli/  applied  to  individuals, 
such  as  "a  sly  hound,''  "a  low 
hound,"  a  selfislt,  greedy,  rapa- 
cious, quirking  fellow,  who  will 
alike  employ  fair  or  foul  means 
for  the  attainment  of  his  purpose. 

HouMwLfe'skep,  hussieskep,  house- 
wifery. 

Ilout  fie,  houtawa!  (interj.)  ;w/ia .' 
nonsejisat 

Hiirdies,  buttocks. 

Hiire.  -whore. 

Hiirley-hackets,  small  troughs  or 
sledges  in  which  people  used  for- 
merly to  slide  doicn  an  inclined 
plane  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Hur- 
ly-hackit  is  still  a  child's  play. 

Hurley-house,  literally  last  house  ; 
as  the  house  now  stands,  or  as  it 
v.ias  last  built. 

Huz,  us. 


Jackman,  a  man  that  wears  a  short 
mail  jack  or  jacket. 

Jagg,  prick,  as  a  pin  or  thorn. 

J  agger,  pedlar. 

Jaloose,  T.  jealous. 

Jaud,  jadd.  ja'it;  mare. 

Jaugs,  pedlars'  wallets. 

Jaw,  wave  ;  also  petulant  loquaci- 
ty ;  coarse  railleiy. 

Jaw-hole,  sink. 

Jawing,  iindalatiins  >  rolling  wa- 
ter !  also  loquacious  talkins. 

Jealous,  pronounced  jaloose,  sus- 
pect ;  guess. 

Jee,  move. 

Jeedging,  judging. 

Jeisticor,  justicoat,  juste  au  corps ; 
waistcoat  xcith  sleeves. 

Jimp,  slim  ;  short. 

.riinply,  barely;  scarcely;  hardly. 

Jink,  a  qu  ick  elusory  turn. 

Jinketing  about,  gadding  about. 

Jirbling.  pouring  out. 

Ilk,  Ilka,  each.  "Of  that  ilk,"  of 
the  same,  as  "Knockwinnock  of 
that  ilk,"  Knockwinnock  of 
Knockwinnock. 

Ilka-days,  every  days  ;  week  days. 

Ill,  had;  diJHcult ;  evil. 

Ill-far'd,  evil-favoured ;  ugly. 

Ill-set,  spiteful;  ill-natured. 

Ill-sorted,  ill-suited  ;  ill-managed. 

Ingan?,  onions. 

InE;le,.;?re.  "  Ingle-side,"./?  resii^e. 
Ingle  nook,"  corner  by  the  fire. 

Ingeer,  glean  corn,  &c. 

In  ower  and  oat  owar,  positively 
and  violently. 

In-put,  contribution. 

Jocteleg,  clasp-knife. 

•loes,  sweethearts. 

Jougs,  pillory. 

Jo  wing,  the  swinging  noise  of  a 
large  bell. 

Jo%vk,  jouk,  stoop  down. 

Jowkery-packery,  sly  juggling 
tricks. 

I'se,  I  shall. 

Justified,  made  the  victim  of  jus- 
tice ;  hanged. 

K. 

Kail,  colevsort ; colewortsoup.  "Kail 
through  the  reek,^  a  g-ooc/ra^in^; 
a  good  scolding. 

Kail-blade,  colewort  leaf. 
Vol.  VI. 


GLOSSARY. 

Kail-worm,  caterpillar. 

Kail-yard,  cabbage-tardcn. 

Kaim,  a  Danish  fortified  station. 

Kame,  comb. 

Kane,  knin,  cane,  duty  paid  by  a 
tenant  to  his  landlord  in  eggs, 
fowls,  4"^. 

Keb,  to  cast  lamb. 

Kebback,  kebbock,  kebbuck,  a 
cheese. 

Keb-ewe,  an  ewe  that  has  lost  her 
lamb. 

Kebhie,  cudgel ;  club  ;  rough  walk- 
ing stick. 

Keek,  peep. 

Keekmg-glass,  looking-glass. 

Keekit,  peeped. 

Keel,  ruddle;  red  chalk,  soft  stone 
for  marking  sheep. 

Keelyvine,  (kecly vein,) pen;  pencil 
of  black  or  red  lead. 

Kelty,  fine  of  a  bumper.  "Take 
kelties  mends,"  not  drink  fair 
cup-out  in  order  to  be  fined  in  a 
bumper. 

Kemping,  striving  for  victory,  as 
reapers  on  a  harce.'st  field,  &c. 

Keniple,  forty  wisps  or  windlings 
(about  8  lbs.  each)  of  straw. 

Ken,  know. 

Kend,  known. 

Kennin',  Kenning,  knowing;  also 
small  portion  ;  a  little. 

Kenspeckle,  gazing-stock. 

Kent,  cudgel  ,  rough  walking 
stick. 

Kerne,  freebooter. 

Kill-logie,  kiln  fireplace. 

Kilt,  the  philabeg  or  short  petticoat 
of  a  Highlander.  "To  kilt,"  to 
tuck  up  or  truss  up. 

Kimmer,  cummer,  gossip  ;  idle  gos- 
siping sirl. 

Kind  gallows.  The  gallows  at 
Crieff  was  so  called,  probably 
because  it  was  jocularly  said  that 
the  Highlanders,  when  passing 
it,  paid  great  respect  to  it,  be- 
cause it  had  assisted  at  the  last 
moments  of  so  many  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  and  was 
likely  so  to  do  for  themselves. 

Kinrick,  kingdom. 

Kintray,  country. 

Kippage,  violent  passion  ;  disor- 
der ;  confusion. 

Kipper,  salmon  salted  and  smoke- 
dried;  also  in  the  state  of  spawn- 
ing. 

Kirk,  church. 

Kirn,  churyi. 

Kirsten,  kirson,  christen. 

Kirstening,  christening. 

Kirtle,  gcncn  ;  mantle,  oi  petticoat. 

Kist,  c/ies< ;  trunk;  coffin. 

K:tchen,  any  thing  eaten  with 
bread,such  as  butter,  cheese,  i^'c. 
to  give  it  a  relish.  "Hunger  is 
gude  kitchen,"  hunger  is  good 
sauce.  "Bread  to  bread  is  nae 
kitchen,"  it  forms  no  enjoyment 
where  individuals  only  of  one 
sex  asjociate. 

Kilchen-fee,  drippings. 

Kith,  acquaintance. 

Kittle,  tickH.s-h,  in  all  its  senses. 

Kittled,  tickled. 

Kittled,  breeded,  i.  e.  brought  fcrth 
youna:  applifii  :nly  to  some  do- 
niestfc  animals. 

Kiver,  cover. 

Knacks,  trifles  for  ornament ;  nick- 
nacs._ 

Knapping,  (giiapping,)  English,  af- 


fecting to   speak  fine   without 
knowing  how. 

Knave  bairn,  man  child. 

Knave,  sei-vant ;  miller's  boy. 

Knaveship,  mill-dues  jiaid  to  the 
knaves  or  servants. 

Knevelied,  nevelled,  beat  violently 
with  the  fists. 

Know,  knoll,  rising  ground  ;  hil- 
lock. 

Krames,  v.  Cremes. 

Kyloes,  Highland  cattle. 

Kyte,  (WW.,)  belly. 

Kythe,  seem  ;  appear  ;  make  to  ap 
pear. 

Kylevene,  v.  keelyvine. 

L. 

Laid,  load. 

Laid  till  her,  awarded  to  her  by 

fate;  laid  to  her  charge. 
Laigh,  low.  Laigh  crofts,  low  lying 

fields  of  inferior  quality. 
Lair,  lear,  learning. 
Laird,  lord  of  a  manor  !  squire. 
Laith,  loath. 

Laive,  lave,  the  rest ;  what  is  left. 
Laniiter,  lame  person;  cripple. 
Lamping,    beating;    also    going 

quickly  and  with  long  strides. 
Lammer,  lamer,  laumer,  amber. 
Lane,  "his  lane,"   himself  alone. 

"By    their    lane,"      themselvea 

alone. 
Land,  (in  towns,)  a  building  in- 
cluding different  tenements  a- 

bove  one  another  upon  the  same 

foundation  and  under  th  e  same 

roof. 
Landlouper,   runagate;  one   who 

7-U71S  his  country. 
Lang,  long. 

Langsyne,  long  since;  long  ago. 
Lap,  leaped. 

Lapper,  coagulate ;  curdle. 
Lassie,  lassock,  little  girl. 
L,at,  let.     '^  Lat  be,"  let  alone. 
Latch,  dub  ;  mire. 
Lauch,  law;  custom;  usage. 
Lave,  rest. 

La  wing,  la  win,  tavern  reckoning. 
Leal,  loyal ;  true. 
Leaguer  lady,  soldier'' s  wife  !  cam' 

paigner  ;  camp-trotter. 
Led-farm,  farm  held  along  with 

another. 
Leddy,  lady. 
Leech,  physician. 
Leelane,  leefu'lane  all  alone;  quite 

solitary. 
Leesome,     pleasant.      "  Leesome 

lane,"  dear  self  alone. 
Leevin',  leeving,  living. 
Leg-bail,  "  to  give  leg-bail,"  to  run 

away. 
Leglin-girth,  girth  of  a  milk-pail. 
Leglins,  milk-pails. 
Let-a-be,  let  alone. 
Let  on,  acknowledge,  confess. 
Let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa'  lU 

that  alone. 
Lethering,     tanning     the   hido : 

thrashing. 
Leugh,  laughed. 
Leven,  lightning. 
Lick-penny,  a  greedy  cor e tows i^er- 

son. 
Lift,  .vky. 
Lift  cattle,  make  a.  prey  of  caiUe. 

■'Lift  rents,"  collect  rents. 
liiftcrs,  cattle-dealers. 
Lightly,  slii'ht. 
Like-vi^ake,  Ivke-wake,  "edchtngu 

corpse  before  interment. 
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Lilf,  carol ;  lively  air. 

Limrner,  a  loone  woman. 

[.j\nWm2.,waLking  quickly  andlight- 
ly- 

Links,  flat  sandy  ground  on  the 
sea-shure. 

Lippen,  rdy  upon  ;  li-usl  to. 

Lipping,  making  notches  on  the 
edge  of  a  sword  or  knife. 

Lippit,  notched. 

[,ippy,  yb'/r/Zi  part  of  a  feck. 

Lilh,  joint. 

Lithe,  pliant ;  supple. 

Loan,  lane  ;  enclosed  road. 

Loaiiiii,  loaning,  greensward  on 
which  cows  are  milked. 

Loch,  lake. 

Lock,  small  quantity  ;  handful. 

Loo,  lore. 

Loof,  luif.  palm  of  the  hand.  "  Out- 
side of  the  loof,"  back  of  the 
hand. 

Lookit,  looked. 

Loom,  implement ;  vessel. 

Loon,  loun,  rogue;  rustic  boy; 
nau  hty  woman.  The  word  is 
of  both  genders. 

Loop,  (Gael.)  bend  of  a  river. 

Loopv,  crafty ;  deceitful. 

Loosome,  lovely. 

Looten,  permitted. 

Lound,  calm  ;  low  and  sheltered  ; 
still  ;  tranquil. 

Lounder,  scrf.re  stunning  blow. 

Lom.der,  quieter. 

Loup,  laap. 

Loupnig-ill,  Icaping-evil ;  a  dis- 
ease artxong  sheep. 

Louijing-on-siane,  horse-block ;  lit. 
the  step-stone  by  which  one  gets  to 
the  saddle. 

Loup  the  dyke,  leap  the  fence; 
break  out  of  or  itiLo  the  enclosure; 
scamp. 

Low,  flame. 

Loveable,  loveable;  praise  wor- 
thy. 

Luckie,  goody  ;  gammer  ;  old 
grandam. 

Lufkie-dad,  luckie-daddie,  grand- 
faV.ier. 

M. 

Ma,  mamma. 
Mae,  ma,  inoe,  more. 
Magg,  steal. 

Magg,  maggs, /inZ/penriv;  perqui- 
site in  pence  to  servant.'!,  tf-c. 
Magnum,  magnum bonum.(/ou6/e- 
si-:ed  boUle,  holding  two  English 
quarts. 
Mail,  payable  rent. 
Mailing. /a)-7n. 
I\Iail-paypr,  rent-payer. 
Mailed,  (with  the  bluid,)  mixed. 
Mainnig,  bemoaning. 
Maiiis,  demesp.e. 
Mair,  more. 
Mais-'i,  must;  almost. 
Maistcrfu',  imperious  ;  violent. 
Mai^tcrv,  power. 

Majoring,  looking  and  talking  big. 
Malison,  rar.-e. 

Maltalent,  evil  purpose  ;  evil  incli- 
nrfivn. 

M.iniinie,  mfantme  of  mamma. 

Mammocks,  sobbets. 

Mane,  moan. 

Manna,  nitj.tt  not. 

Man«e,  parsonage  house. 

Mnnswor!!,  perjured. 

.VTamv,  mantua  silk,  mantle. 

RTarehes,  landmarks/  boundaries. 

Marie,  viarvd. 


GLOSSARY. 

Marrow,  match ;  male ;  one  of  a 

pair. 
Mart,  the  fatted  cow,  or  whatever 

animal  is  slaughtered  at  JMartin- 

mas  for  winter  provision. 
Ma.shluni,  mi.ved  grain. 
Mask,  viash  ;  infuse. 
Ma.sking-fat,  mash-tub. 
]\Iaukin,  hare 
Maun,  must. 
Maundering,  palavering  ;  talking 

idly. 
Maiuina,  must  not. 
Maw,  mow,  (trith  the  scythe.) 
Mawking,  maulkin,  hare. 
Mawi:,  mowed. 
Maybie,  it  maybe;  perhaps. 
Blayhap,  it  may  happen. 
]\Iazed,  amazed. 
Mear,  mare. 
Meg   dorts,    saucy    Meg ;    saucy 

wench. 
Meikle,  much;  great;  large;  big; 

preeminent. 
Melder,  as  muchm.eal  as  is  ground 

at  one  time. 
Mclls,    middles;    mixes;    inter- 
poses. 
Meltith,  a  meal. 
Mc'iihs,  ma:ths,  eggs  of  the  blow- 

flij  upon  meat. 
Meiths,  marks;  landmarks. 
Mends,  amends. 
Mense,  manners ;  moderation. 
Menseiu',  mannerly  ;  modest. 
Mess,  mass. 
Messan,  a  little  dog. 
Mifklc,  V.  meikle. 
Midden,  dunghill. 
!Midges,  gnats. 
]\Iightna,  might  not. 
Mim,  prim ;  precise. 
Minced  eollops,  minced  beef. 
Minnie,  manniiie,  infantine  word 

for  mamma. 
Mint,  aim.;  attempt;  endeavour. 
Mirk,  dark.     Pit  mirk,  (pick  nnrk,) 

dark  as  pitch. 
Mirligoes,  dizziness ;  megrims  in 

the  head. 
Misca'd,    miscalled;    abused  and 

called  names. 
Mischieve,  do  a  mischief  to. 
Misgnggled,    mangled  and  di.%/!- 

gured ;  rumpled  and  disordered. 
Mislear'd,  ill-taught  ;  ill-br.d. 
Mislippen,  neglect,  also  susj/ect  and 

disappoint. 
Misspt,  put  out  of  .lorts. 
Jli^ter,    nerd.      "Mister    wight," 

child  of  necessity ;  doubt  fid  cha- 
racter. 
Mistryst,  disappoint  hv  breaking 

an  engagement ;  deceive;  useill. 
]\Iither,  mother. 
Mil  tans,  worsted  gloves  woi-n  by 

the  lower  orders. 
I\Ti7//les,  measles. 
]\Fool.'i,  r.  molds. 
Moor-iU,  a  disease  among  cattle. 
Muny,  many. 

Morn,  "  the  morn,"  to-mon-ow. 
Mornm',  morning,  mornim;  dram, 

or  clvaught. 
IMorts,  tiie  shins  of  lambs  Uiat  die 

of  themsclrcs. 
Moss-hags,  pits  and  sloughs  in  a 

mire  or  bog. 
Moudiwarp,    moudiwart,  .mould- 
warp,  mole. 
Molds,  mools,  e.arfh  ;  the  grave. 
Mousted  (muisieJ)  head,  crojrped 

head  of  hair. 
Muckle  r.  meikle. 


iVIngs,  the  large  Teestcaier  aheep. 

IVIuhme,  (Gael.)  nurse. 

Muils,  vumldsi  cloth  or  list  shoes 

for  gout. 
Muir,  moors. 

Muir-pouts,  (poots,)  young  groxise, 
Munt,  mount. 

^lurgeons,  ^riTTjaces  ;  wiy  mouths. 
Mutch,  woman's  linen  or  muslin 

cap. 
SliUchkin,  English  pint. 
My  sell,  ma' sell,  myself. 

N. 

Na,  nae,  no. 

A'aig,  nag. 

Nain,  own. 

Nainsell,  own-self. 

Napery,  table  linen. 

Nane,  none. 

Nar,  near. 

Nasligab,  im.pertinent  dialler. 

Natiieless,  nevertheless. 

Near,  close;  narrow;  niggardly. 

Near-hand,  near-at-hand;  nearly! 
almost. 

Neb-bill,  nose  ;  point  of  any  thing. 

Neebor,  neighbour. 

Need n a,  need  not. 

Ne'er-be-lickit,  nothing  uhich 
could  be  licked  up,  by  dog  or  cat; 
absolutely  nothing. 

Ne'er-do-weels, scapegraces;  never 
to  thrive. 

Nceve,  the  closed  hand  ;  fist. 

Neevie-neevie-nee-nack,   the  first 
line  to  the  remaining  three,  viz. 
Which  hand  will  yon  tak, 
Tak  the  right,  tak  the  wrang, 
I'll  beguile  you  if  I  can. 
A  lottery  rhyme  used  among  boyt 
while   whirling    the   tiro  closed 
fsts  around  each  other,  one  con- 
taining the  prize,  the  other  empty. 

"Neist,  nighest ;  next. 

Neuk,  nook;  corner. 

Nevelled  v.  Knevelled. 

Nevoy,  nephew. 

New-fangled,  new-fashioned ;  en- 
grossed with  some  novelty. 

Nicher,  nicker,  neiah. 

Nick-nackets,  trinkets ,' Fimcracks, 

Nick-sticks,  notched  sticks  ;  tallies. 

Nieve,  v.  neeve. 

Nievefu',  handful. 

Niffer,  e.vcha.nge. 

NirtV-naff'y,  fastidious ;  conceited 
and  finical. 

Night-cowl,  nightcap. 

Noited,  knoiteo,  rapped ;  struck 
forcibly  against;  as  "Noited 
their  heads,"  knocked  heeds  to- 
gether. 

Nor.  than. 

Norlanv",  north-land;  belonging 
to  the  north  country. 

Nourice,  mtrse. 

Nouf,  nowt,  nolt,  bla^:k  cattle. 

Nudge,  .;o?  with  the  elbow  as  a  hint 
of  caution. 

0. 

Od  !  Odd  !  a -minced  oath,  omittirg 

one  Utter. 
Odd-come-shortly,  chance  time  not 

fir  of ;  escape. 
Oe,  oy,  oye,  grandchild. 
Off-come,  come  off ;  escape. 
Ohon,  ohonari!   (in  terj.)  a /as .' ico 

rs  me. 
Onding,  /o//  of  rain  or  nnow. 
Onfall,  _/V;.'/inp  on  ;  attack. 
Onslaught,  inroad;  hostile  incu.r- 

sion  ;  attack. 


iMistead.  farm-stead;  the  build- 
ings on  a  farm. 

Ony,  a^^y. 

Open  sleek,  optn  stitch. 

Or,  ei-c  ;  hefure. 

Orilinar,  ordinary  ;  common  ;  usu- 
al. 

Orra,  odd ;  not  matched;  that  may 
be  spared;  uneTnployed. 

Ostler-wife,  woman  that  kept  an 
hostelry. 

Out  bye,  without ;  a  little  way  out. 

Outshot,  projecting  part  of  an  old 
building. 

Out  take,  except. 

Ower.  over. 

Owerby,  over  the  way. 

Owerlay,  o'erlay,  overlay,  cravat; 
coi'ering. 

Owerloup,  get  over  the  fence  ;  tres- 
pass on  a}}olhcr^s  property. 
"Start  and  owerloup,"  a  law 
phrase  relating  to  marches.  See 
Marches. 

Owertaen,  overtaken. 

Owsen,  o.ven. 

Oye,  grandson.     See  oe. 
p 

Pa,  papa. 

Pace,  Pasch,  Easter. 

Paidle,  nettle  ;  staff ;  ploughstaff ; 
also  hoe. 

Paidle,  tramp,  as  clothes  in  a  tub; 
also  short  and  irregular  steps, 
such  as  of  children. 

Paik,  beat. 

Paiks,  bloirs  ;  a  beating. 

Paluierins,  walking  infirmly. 

Panged,  crammed ;  stuffed. 

Pantler,  keeper  of  the  pantry. 

Paratile,  ostentatious  display 

Parochine,  parish. 

Parritch,  porridse;  hasty  pudding. 

Parntcli-tiine,  breakfast-time. 

Partan,  crab-fsh. 

Passementt'd,  guarded  tcith  lace, 
fringe,  <^c 

Pat,  pot. 

Pat,  put. 

Patrick,  paetrick,partrick,pertrick, 
partridge. 

Pattle,  plough-staff. 

Pauchty,  haughty. 

Pauk,  wile. 

Pawky,  icily;  sly;  drolly,  but  not 
mischievously. 

Pearlins,  pearlings ;  lace. 

Pease-bogle,  scarecrow. 

Peaseweep,  peeseweep,  peeweet, 
lapwing. 

Peat,  pet ;  favourite. 

Peat-hasg,  sloughs  in  places  from 
whence  peat  lias  been  dug. 

Peechinf?.     See  Peghing. 

Pedder,  pedlar  ;  hawker. 

Peeble,  pebble. 

Peel,  a  place  of  strength,  or  forti- 
/?ca/ior;,  in  general.  In  particular, 
It  signifies  a  stronghold,  the  de- 
jences  of  wli  icli  are  of  earth  m  i.r- 
ed  with  timber,  strengthened 
with  palisades. 

Peel.  Peel-house,  in  the  Border 
counties,  is  a  small  s'piarc  tower, 
built  of  stone  and  lime. 

Peengin,  whining. 

Peer,  poor ;  also  a  pear. 

Peene,  boys  spinning  top,  set  in 
motion  by  the  pall  of  a  string,  in 
place  of  being  whipped. 

Pecrie,  curious;  suspicious. 

Peers,  pears. 

Peghing,  peching,  puffing  and 
panting;  breathing  hard. 


GLOSSARY. 

Peslits,  the  Picls. 

Pellack,  pellock,  porpoise;  in  old 
Sccitcli,  a  bullet. 

Pe\lrie,  furrier's  wares. 

Pen -gun,  pop-gun  ;  from  boys' 
play  crackers  formed  of  quill 
barrels. 

Pennystane,  stone  quoit. 

Pensy,  proud  and  conceited. 

Pettle,  indulge;  treat  as  a  pet. 

Phraising,  palavering ;  making 
long  or  fine  speeches. 

Pick,  pickaxe  ;  also  pitch. 

Pick-mirk,  dark  as  pitch. 

Pickle,  ^/-tii/i  of  corn;  smallcfuan- 
tily  of  ony  thing.  "  Pickle  \n  our 
aiii  [lockneuk,"  Supply  ourselves 
from  our  own  means. 

Pick-maw,  a  small  sea-gull. 

Pictarnie,  flie  great  Urn. 

Pig,  ea-rthenpot,  vessel,  ur pitcher. 

Pigs,  piggs,  crockery-ware. 

Pike,  pick. 

Pilniewinks,  instruments  for  tor- 
turing the  fmgers.  See  Pinny- 
winkles. 

Pinchers,  iron  crows. 

Pinging,  uttering  feeble,  frerptent, 
and  somewhat  peevish  com- 
plaints. A  sickly  spoiled  child 
is  called  a  pinging  thing. 

Pingled,  pained ;  put  todifficidty. 

Pinner,  a  cap  with  /nyipc/s,  formerly 
worn  by  women  of  rank. 

Pinnywinkles,  a  board  with  holes, 
into  xcliich  the  fingers  are  thrust, 
and  pressed  upon  with  pegs,  as 
a  species  of  torture. 

Pint,  tu-Q  English  quarts. 

Pioted,  pyebald. 

Pipestaple,  tobacco-stopper;  also 
broken  tubes  of  clay  tobacco  pipes. 

Pirn,  bobbin  ;  the  bobbin  of  a  spin- 
ning wheel;  the  reed,  or  quill 
bobbin  in.  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

Pit,  put. 

Pith,  strength. 

Pilliless,  wanting  strength. 

Plack,  a  capper  coin,  eiiual  to  the 
third  part  of  an  English  penny. 

Plairislanes,  the  pavement. 

Plenishing,  furniture. 

Pleugh,  plough. 

Pleugh-pettle,  plough-staff. 

PYttiS,  folds. 

Pliskies,  mischievous  tricks. 

Plot,  scald. 

Plotiie,  midledirine. 

Ploy,  employment;  harmless  fro- 
lic ;  merry  meeting. 

PiuffJ  )nijf ;  hairdresser' s  poirder- 
puff. 

Pock,  poke,  pouch  ;  bag. 

Pockmanty,  portmanteau. 

Poind,  distrain. 

Polonie,  Polonian,  a  great  coat ;  a 
Polish  surtout. 

Pooin,  pulling. 

Poor-man  of  Mutton,  cold  meal; 
cold  mutt  on  broiled. 

Poorfu',  powerful. 

Poorlith,  poverty. 

Pootry,  poutry,  pordtry. 

Pools,  pouts,  jjoults  ;  young  grouse, 

Popphng,  bubbling;  purling  ;  rip- 
pling. 

Pose,  deposit;  hoard  of  money. 

Pota toe-bogle,  scarecrow. 

Pottercarrier,  pottinger,aportecary. 

Pouch,  pocket. 

Pouss,  pouse,  poos,  jmsh  ;  slight, 
quick  putt,  or  sportive  snatch. 

Puuther,  powder. 


Pouthered,  powdered,  corned  i 
slightly  salted. 

Pouting,  shooting  at  the  youiig 
poults  of  partridges. 

Pow,  poll  ;  head;  also  jioo/. 

Powney,  pony. 

Powsowdie,  sheep's  head  broth; 
milk  and  meal  boiled  together ; 
any  mixture  of  incongruoua 
sorts  of  food. 

Powtering,    pockering,    poltering, 
groping  among   the  ashes;    or 
pokering  incessantly  in  the  fire 
rummaging  in  the  dark. 

Pratty,  pretty. 

Preceesely,  precisely. 

Prelit,  print. 

Prick,  spur. 

Prick-my-dainty,  affected  and  fini- 
cal. 

Prie,  taste;  prove  by  tasting. 

Prigged,  entreated  earnestly ;  plecd- 
ed hard;  hii?gledfor  a  bargain. 

Propale,  publish  ;  disclose. 

Propine,  a  present ;  gift. 

Public,  public-house;  inn. 

Puddings,  guts  ;  sausages. 

Puir,  poor. 

Pupil,  pulpit. 

Pun,  pund,  pound. 

Put  on,  clothed. 

Putted  a  stane,  pitched  a  stone. 
Putting  the  slone  :'«  a  very  old 
Srotlish  and  northern  gymnastio 
exercise. 

Pyat,  magpie. 

P)ket,  picked. 

a. 

Quaich,  small  drinking  cup. 

Quarters,  lodgings. 

Q.uean,  youn<^  woman.  The  term, 
like  the  English  wench,  is  some- 
times used  jocularly,  though  of- 
tener  disrespectfully. 

Queans,  weiichcs. 

Queery-madam,  cuise-madame ;  c 
pear  so  called. 

Qutish,  quegh,  r.  Quaich. 

Quern,  handmill. 

Quey,  heifer;  young  cow. 

R. 

Rade,  rode. 
Raes,  rces. 
RaflJ  person  of  worthless  character i 

V.  Scowffl 
Raip,  rape ;  rope. 
Rarr,  railed,  outcry;  from  roar. 
Raise,  rose;  arose. 
Rampal lions,  rude  romps. 
Rampaugiug,  ragine  and  stm-m- 

ing  ;  prancing  about  with  fury. 
I?arn-stam,yozu:a7-Q!;  thoughtless 

rash. 
Randy,  riotous ;  disorderly. 
Raploch,    coarse   undycd  woollen 

clot  It. 

Rapparees,  worthless  runagates 

Rapscallions,  rascals. 

Rase,  rose. 

Rath,  '-'ady  ;  quick  ;  early. 

Railen,  roltin,  rotton,  vat. 

Raunlelrce,  randletree,  rantlntrc,., 
the  beam  from  which  the  crook  is 
suspended  where  there  is  'no 
grate  ;  also  a  tree  chosen  witk 
two  branch(s,whlch  are  cut  short, 
and  left  somewhat  in  the  form  ol 
the  letter  Y,  set  close  to  or  built 
into  ihe  gable  of  a  cottage,  •« 
support  one  end  of  the  rooi'-lre* 

Rave.  toie. 

Ravelled,  entangud;  confused 
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Rax,  stretch. 

Raxing,  reaching ;  stretching. 

Reaving,  open  violent  thieving. 

Red  to  interfere  and  separate,  as 
in  two  people  Jightins  ;  to  disen- 
tangle; clear,  and  put  in  order. 

Red,  redd,  rede,  advice;  adri.':e. 

Redder' s-licK,  v.  Redding-straik. 

Redding,  unravelling  ;  putting  to 
rights. 

Redding-came,  large-toothed  comb. 

Redding-straik,  a  stroke  received 
in  attempting  to  separate  comba- 
tants in  a  fray  ;  a  blow  in  re- 
turn  for  officious  interference. 

Redd  up,  put  in  order. 

Rede,  advise. 

Redshank,  Highlander  uith  bus- 
kins of  red  deer  skin  with  the 
hair  outwards ;  applied  also  as 
a  nickname  to  a  Highlander,  in 
d'^rision  of  his  bare  limbs. 

Red-wud,  stark  mad. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Reekie,  smoky. 

Reek,  reik,  rink,  coarse;  exploit; 
adventure ;  frolic. 

Reeving,  reiving,  reaving,  robbing 

Reird,  r.  rair. 

Reise,  ryse,  turig. 

Reises,  cut  bmshicooa ;  shrubs. 

Reist,  stop  obstinately ;  stick  fast 
in  the  middle. 

Reisted,  stopped ;  stuck  fast. 

Reisted,  roosted;  smoke-dried. 

Reisting,  restive  ;  having  the  habit 
of  stopping  as  a  horse. 

Rickle,  Aeap  of  stones ;  or  peats,  i^'C. 

Riding-days,  days  of  hostile  incur- 
sions on  hoi-scback. 

Rief,  robbery. 

Rievers,  robbers. 

Rievirig.     See  Reeving. 

Riff-rafi;  rabble. 

Rig,  ridge  of  land  ;  course;  path. 

Rigg,  wild  adventure  ;  dissipated 
frolic. 

Rigging,  back;  ridge;  roof. 

Rigging-tree,  roof-tree. 

Rin,  run. 

Rinthereout,  runout  of  doors;  gad 
about;  vagabond. 

Ripe,  search. 

Ritt,  rip;   tear;   cut;    applied  al- 

.  most  only  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Rive,  rift;  split;  rend;  tear. 

Riven,  rent ;  torn. 

Rizzer'd,  half-salted  and  half- 
dried  fish. 

Rock,  distaff. 

Rokelay,  short  cloak. 

Roopit,  hoarse. 

Roose,  ruse,  extol;  praise. 

Rotten,  rat. 

Roughies,  withered  boughs  ;  a  sort 
of  rude  torch;  also  dried  heath. 

Round,  roiin,  whisper. 

iloup,  auction. 

^•louping,  auctioning. 

Houpit,  rouped,  sola  by  auction. 

Rouping  wife,  saleswom,an,  who 
aitenas  roups. 

Rou.«red.  runted. 
Roiiih,  plenty. 

Riuiting,  roaring;  bellowing;  sno- 
ring. 
Roving,  raring  ;  delirious. 
Row,  roll. 

Rowan-tree,  mmmtain-as!. 
Rowed,  rolled: 
Rowt,  roar  like  a  bull. 
Rublut,  robbed: 
ftodus.  rowds.  kaggardoldwoman. 


GLOSSARY. 

Rug,  pull;  dog  cheap  bargain. 
Rustgiug,  pulling  roughly. 
Riillions,  shoes  made  of  untanned 

leather. 
Rund,  rand,  selvage  of  broadcloth  ; 

list. 
Rung,  a  rough  undressed  staff. 
Runt,  an  old  coir ;  also  the  stalk  of 

colewort  or  cabbage. 

S. 

Sa,  sae,  so. 

Sack  and  fork,  Lat.  fossa  et  furca, 
i.  e.  drowning  and  hanging. 

Sack  doudling,  bagpipins. 

Sackless,  saikless,  sakeless,  inno- 
cent. 

Sain,  bless  against  evil  influence  ; 
literally,  sign  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Sair,  sore ;  very  much. 

Salvage,  savage. 

Sandy  laverock,  sand  lark;  san- 
derling. 

Sap,  sop. 

Sapeless,  r.  Sackless. 

.Sark,  shirt. 

Saugh,  sallow  broad-leaved  willow. 

Saul,  soul ;  mettle. 

Saulie,  a  hired  mourner. 

SauMa.t,  pickiin  g  tub;  beef  stand. 

Saut,  salt. 

Sautfit,  salt-dish. 

Saw,  sold  seed. 

Sawing,  sowing. 

Scaff-raff,  riff-raff;  rabble. 

Scmlh,  harm  ;  damage. 

Scaithless,  unharmed;  uninjured. 

Scald,  scaiild,  scold. 

Scart,  cormorant. 

Scart,  scratch. 

Scat,  tribute;  tax;  answering  to 
the  Latin  vectisal. 

^c?ii\\\ess,  free  from  harm. 

Scauding,  scalding. 

Scauffand  rafT,  roughplenty,  with- 
out selection ;  fun  and  frolic  in 
plenty. 

Scaur,  scare  ;  frighten. 

Scaur,  precipitous  bank  of  earth 
overhanging  a  river. 

Schelm,  rogue. 

Sclated,  slated. 

Scomfishing,  suffocating  by  bad 
air. 

Scones,  small  cakes. 

Scotch  collops,  scotched  collops ; 
beef-steaks,  scotched,  and  broiled 
in  the  fry  in^' -pan. 

Scouping,  skelping,  moving  hasti- 
ly; running;  scamjiering. 

Scour,  put  foncard. 

Scout  her,  scorch. 

Scraughing,  scraiching  screaming 
hoarsely. 

Sc-rced,  a  long  stripe  of  cloth  hasti- 
ly torn  off;  a  long  tirade  upon 
any  subject,  hastily  brought  out; 
a  rash  frolic. 

•ScreedeJ,  torn. 

Screigh  o'  morning,  the  first  daicn. 

Scud,  a  heavy  shows'. 

Scudlar,  scullion. 

Scull,  shallow  Jish-basket. 

Sculdudderv,  relating  to  what  is 

unchaste. 
Scunner,  disgust. 
Sealgh,  selch,  seal;  sea-calf. 
Sea-maw,  sea-mc7c ;  sea-gull. 
Seannachie,  Highland  antiquai-y. 
Seer,  sure. 
Seiled,  strained  through  a  cloth,  or 

sieve. 
Seiped,  cozed;  seipuig,  oozing. 


Sell,  self;  "  the  sell  &'  it,"  ittelf. 
Seniple,  of  low  birth.,  opposed  t* 

gentle. 
Sei-'ing,  sairing,  serving  ;  as  much 

as  seiTes  the  turn  ;  enough. 
Set, ft ;  become;  suit. 
Sej',  "  back  sey,"  sirloin. 
Shabble,  cutlass. 
Shand,  a  cant  term  for  base  coin. 
Shanks,    legs;    "shank    yoursell 
awa\"  lake  to  your  legs  ;  be  off. 
Sharn,  thin  cow-dung. 
Shathmont,  six  inches  in  length. 
Shaughling,  shambli7ig ;  "  shauch- 
ling  shoon,"  shoes  trodden  down 
on  one  side  by  bad  walking. 
Shave,    sheeve,    slice    of   bread, 

cheese,  (f'C. 
Shaw,  show. 
Shaws,  woods  ;  also,  leaves  of  po- 

tctoes,  turnips,  <f*c. 
Shear,  cut ;  divide. 
Shearing,  sheering,  reaping. 
Shealing,  temporary  summer  milk- 
house. 
Sheeling-hill,  (near  a  mill,)  rising 
groundwhere  the  shelled  oats  are 
winnoired. 
Sheenest,  clearest. 
Shelhim,  skellum,  rogue. 
Sheltic,  pony. 

Shiel,  sheH  ;  take  out  of  the  husk. 
Shilpit,  weak,  washy,  and  insipid, 
Shogging,  shaking  ;  jogging. 
Shool,  shovel. 
Shoon.  shoes. 
Shored,  threatened. 
Shouldna,  sudna,  should  not. 
Shot-window,    a    small   window, 
chief  y  fned  with  a  board  that 
opens  and  shuts. 
Shouther,   shoulder;   "show   the 
cauld  shouther,"  appeaj-  cold  and 
reserved. 
Shriegh,  shriek. 
Shule,  V.  shool. 
Shiite,  push ;  also  shoot. 
Sibb,  related  to  by  blood. 
Sic,  siccan,  such. 
Sic  like,  just  so. 
Siccar,  secure,  safe. 
Side,  long  ;  said  of  garments. 
Siller,  silver;  money. 
Sillock,  {fish,)  podley  ;  gadus  car 

bonariusi 
Silly,  in  a  weakly  state  of  health, 

whether  of  body  or  mind. 
Sindry,  sundry. 
Sith,  since. 
Skaith,  r.  Scaith. 
Skarts,  scratches. 
Skeely,   skeily,   skeelfu',   skilful, 

cunning. 
Skeens,   knives;    "skeen  dubh," 
black  knife ;    the   Highlander's 
dernier  ■'■esort. 
Skellies,  squints. 
Skelloch,  shrill  cry;  sqiiall. 
Skelping,  moving  rapidly,    also, 
slapping  with  the  palm  of  thi 
hand. 
Skeps,  bee-hires. 
Skitchers,  skates. 
Skinker,  pourer  out  of  liquor. 
Skink,  pour  nut;  also,  soup  rnndj 

of  the  skink,  or  hogh,  of  beef. 
Skirl,  shrill  cry. 
Skirl  in  the  pan,  sop  in  the  pan. 
Skirling,  screaming. 
Skitt,  banter  ;  jeer. 
Skivie,  oiit  of  the  proper  direction 

deranged. 
Skrcigh,  screech  ;  loud  shrill  cry 
"skreigh  o'  day,"  peep  o/' day. 


Skrimp,  stint,  as  to  measure  or 

quantity. 
Slvuldudcfery,  sculduddery,  Jonii- 

cation. 

Skyte,  contemptible  fellow. 

Slat-K,  an  opening  between  two 
hills ;  hollow  where  no  water 
runs. 

Slacie,  slid ;  slipped  along. 

Slaistering,  doing  any  thing  in  an 
awkward  and  untidy  way;  es- 
pecially applied  to  aabbling  in 
any  thins;  moist  or  unctuous. 

Siriisters,  dirty  slops. 

Slake,  smear  ;  splotch  o/ that  with 
which  any  thing  is  bedaubed. 

Slap,  breach  in  a  fence. 

Sleaveless-gate,  sleaveless  errand, 
an  idle  errand;  hunting  the 
cuckoo. 

Sliddery,  slippeiy. 

Slighted,  (as  a  fortress,)  disman- 
tled. 

Slink,  little  worth;  not  to  be  de- 
■pended  upon  as  good. 

Shnk,  veal  of  a  calf  killed  imme- 
diately after  calved. 

Sloan,  sloven. 

Slockened,  slaked. 

Slogan,  war  cry,  or  gathering 
word. 

Slot-hounds,  sleuth-hounds,  blood- 
hounds, who  follow  the  slot,  or 
scent. 

Slue,  slip  softly  and  quietly. 

Sma|.  small. 

Smaik,  a  silly  fellow;  a  puny  fel- 
low ;  paltry  rogue. 

Smeekit,  smoked. 

Smoor,  smother. 

Snag,  snaggy,  "aik  snag,"  Anarri/ 
stump  of  an  oak,  a  tree  having 
the  branches  roughly  cut  off. 

Snapper,  stumble. 

Snnps,  gingerbread  nuts. 

Snaw,  snow. 

Sneck,  latch  ;  "  sneck-d rawer," 
latch-lifter  ;  bolt-drawer  ;  sly 
fellow. 

Sneckit,  notched. 

Sneeshing,  snuff". 

Sneli,  sharp;  cold;  severe. 

Sniggering,  tittering  sneeringly. 

Snod,  neat. 

Snood,  a  young  woman's  maiden 
fillet  for  tying  round  her  head. 

Snotter,  the  proboscis  of  a  turkey- 
cock.  "To  snotter  and  snivel," 
to  blubber  and  snuffle.  To  snot- 
ter, is  also  to  go  loiteringly. 

Somedele,  someichat. 

Somegate,  somehow ;  someiohere. 

Sorners,  sojourners >  sturdy  beg- 
gars ;  obtntsive  guests,  who 
pleaded  priyilege,  and  were  not 
easily  got  rid  of,  at  least  in  the 
Highlands,  where  the  acts  of 
Parliament  against  them  were 
not  enforced. 

Sorning,  sponging,  and  playing 
the  unwelcome  guest. 

Sort,  to  assort;  arrange;  fit;  ac- 
com.modate  and  manage. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  wind;  the 
breathin'i'  of  a  person  in  deep 
slap ;  VnQ  chant,  or  recitative, 
peculiar  to  the  old  Presbyterians 
m  Scotland,  and  to  certain  ex- 
tra-religious castes  every  where; 
also,  a  rumour. 

Soup,  spoonful,  or  mouthful  of 
soup,  or  other  liquid,  or  spoon- 
meat. 

Souple,  the  striking  part  of  a  flail. 
2  Q 
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Souple,  supple ;  active ;  also  subtle. 

Souther,  sowder,  solder. 

Southron,  south-country  man; 
Englishman. 

Soutor,  souter,  shoemaker. 

Sowens,  flummery ;  blancmangi, 
made  of  the  oatmeal  which  re- 
mains in  the  bran  afier  bolting, 
converted  into  a  sub-acid  siarcli. 

Spae,  ybre/eZ. 

Spae-wife,  praphetess. 

Spang,  spring. 

Spanged,  sprung. 

Sparry-grass,  asparagus. 

Span  Id,  shoulder. 

Speck  and  span  new,  quite  new. 

Speel,  climb. 

Speer,  ask. 

Speerings,  askings ;  answers  to 
questions  asked;  information. 

Spence,  dispensary ;  parlour. 

Spick  and  span,  Tnatter  and 
form. 

Spleuchan,  tobacco-pouch. 

Splorea,  frol ics ;  7-iots. 

Sporran,  (Gael.)  purse. 

Sprack,  spruce ;  sprightly. 

Spraickle,  scramble ;  get  on  with 
diffculty. 

Spreagh,  prey;  literally,  cattle. 

Spreagherie,  cattle-lifting,  prey- 
driving;  also,  small  spoil;  pal- 
try booty  of  small  articles. 

Sprees,  sprays,s/ior<  irregularities, 
and  convivial  indulgences. 

Springs,  merry  tunes,  to  which 
people  spring  and  dance. 

Sprug,  sparrow. 

Sprush,  s'pruce. 

Spulzie,  spoil. 

Spule-bane,  blade-bone, 

Spune,  spoon. 

Spunk,  a  match ;  a  taper;  a  spark 
of  fire;  a  small  fire. 

Spunkie,  will-o'-wisp ;  jack  with 
the  lantern;  ignis  fatuus. 

Spur-whang,  spur-leather. 

Staff,  star  el 

Staig,  an  unhroke-in  young  horse. 

Staik,  steak. 

Stalwart,  stalwarth,  steel-worthy; 
stout  and  courageous. 

Stamach,  stomach. 

Stance,  standing-place. 

Stanchels,  stancheons,  iron  bars 
for  securing  windows. 

Stane,  staine,  stone. 

Stang,  sting ;  also  a  long  pole. 

Stark  staring  mad,  evidently  quite 
mad. 

Stark,  strong;  rigid;  stiff. 

Staw,  pjit  to  a  stand;  surfeit. 

Steek,  stitch;  r\sq  shut. 

Steer,  stir;  molest. 

Steer'd  stirred;  meddled  with. 

Sfeery,  bustle;  stir;  quandary. 

Steeve,  stiff;  strong;  durable. 

Steevely,  stieviily,  firmly. 

Stell,  place  of  covert ;  shelter. 

Stend,  make  long  steps. 

Sterns,  starns,  stars. 

Stibbler,  clerical  probationer;  ap- 
plied in  ridicule. 

Slicked,  stickit,  stuck;  stabbed; 
also  bungled  and  spoiled  in  the 
nnaking. 

Stickit  minister,  a  clerical  student 
or  probationer  become  unquali- 
fied for  the  ministerial  office 
from  imbecility,  or  immoral  con- 
duct. 

Stievely,  stiffly ;  firmly. 

Sting  and  ling,  vi  et  armis. 

Stir,  sir. 
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Stirk,  o  young  steer  or  heifer  bt' 
twccn  one  and  two  years  old. 

Stoiting,  staggering. 

Stoop  and  roop,  stump  and  rump, 
altogether. 

Slot,  a  bullock  between  two  and 
three  years  old. 

Stour,  dust;  skirmish;  battle. 

Stour,  stoor,  large  and  strong; 
stem. 

Stour-looking,  gruff-looking 

Stouth  and  routh,  plenty. 

Slouthrief,  robbery. 

Stow,  cut  off';  lop. 

Stowings,  sprouts  ofcolewort  gath- 
ered in  sjiring. 

Strae,  straw. 

Strae  death,  death  upon  the  bedr- 
straw;  natural  death. 

Straik,  stroke. 

Straike,  o  strike;  a  bushel. 

Strath,  a  valley  through  which  a 
river  runs. 

Straughted,  stretched ;  made 
straight. 

Streak,  streek,  striek,  stretch;  lay 
out  a  corpse. 

Slrc3s,ha7-dp7-essure ;  hard  strain- 
ing. 

Sturdied  sheep,  a  sheep  that  hasthe 
sturdy,  or  giddiness,  from  wai- 
ter in  the  head. 

Suck  in,  mill-dues. 

Suddenty,  sudden. 

Suld,  should. 

Sumph,  soft  muddy-headed  felUne. 

Sune,  soon. 

Sune  or  syne,  sooner  or  later. 

Sunkets,  provision  of  any  sort. 

Sunkie,  low  stool. 

Surquedy,(lvanhoe,)  presumption; 
insolence. 

Sute,  soot. 

Swankie,  supple  active  young  fel- 
low. 

Swanking,  supple;  active. 

Svi'ap,  exchange. 

Swan-hack,  greatblack-and-white 
gull. 

Swarfit,  swarveit,  swooned. 

Swarved,  swerved. 

Swattered,  squattered,  spluttered; 
flounced  ;  moved  rapidly  in  the 
water. 

Sweal,  to  run;  said  of  a  candle. 

Swear,  sweer,  lazy ;  reluctant. 

Sweepit,  swept. 

Swire,  neck ;  also  declination  in  a 
hill;  hollow  between  two  hills. 

Swirlea,  whirls ;  circular  motions. 

Swith,  quickly. 

Swither,  doubt;  hesitation. 

Swuir,  swore. 

Sybo,  an  onion  that  does  not  form, 
a.  bulb  at  the  root. 

Syke,  sike,  small  rill,  commonly 
running  out  of  a  quagmire; 
small  rill  tvithout  sand  or  gra- 
vel. 

Syn,  syne,  sin,  since;  then;  after 
that ;  in  that  case. 

Synd,  rinse;  syndings,  rinsings. 

Syxer,  gutter ;  "causeyed  syver," 
stone-paved  gutter. 

T. 
Tae,  toe. 
Tae,  the  ae,  the  one;  tae  hali,  tKi 

one  half. 
Taed,  taid,  toad.. 
Taen,  taken. 
Taillie,  deed  of  entail. 
Tail,  lock  of  wool,  4'':- 
Tale,    "  wi'    their    talc"    acsard 
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ing  to  their  oim  story ;  as  they 

pretend. 
'V&ienty  purpose;  inclination. 
Tammie-norie,  (bird,)  the  auk,  or 

puffin. 

Tangle,  /Ae  stem  of  the  larger  fu- 
cus  digitalis,  a  species  of  sea- 
weed. Tlie  term  is  also  applied 
contemptuously  to  any  long 
dangling  person  or  thing. 

Tangs,  tongs. 

Tap  of  tow,  the  quantity  of  foip,  or 
hards,  that  is  made  up  in  a  coni- 
cal figure,  to  be  put  upon  the 
distaff. 

Tape,  to  tape,  to  make  a  little  go  a 
great  way  ;  to  use  sparingly. 

Tappit  hen,  (in  drinking,)  a  tin  pot 
with  a  nob  on  the  top,  contain- 
ing a  quart  of  ale. 

Tarr  d,  markedxcilh  tar,  as  sheep  ; 
"  a'  tarr'd  wi'  the  same  stick," 
one  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Tasker,  a  labourer  who  does  task- 
work. 

Tasse.  aip. 

Tassell,  tussetl. 

Tatty,  natted 

Tauld,  lold. 

Taupie,  a  slow  foolish  slut. 

Tawse,  the  leather  strap  used  for 
chastisement  in  Scotland. 

Tee'd  ball,  (at  golf,)  a  ball  raised 
on  a  nob  of  earllu 

Teind,  see  Tiend. 

Tender,  delicate,  as  to  health ; 
weakly;  ailing. 

Tent,  attention;  caution!  care. 

Teiigh,  teuch,  tough. 

Thack,  thatch. 

Thae,  these. 

Thack,  thatch.  "Under  thack  and 
rape,"  under  thatch  and  rope; 
commonly  used  in  allusion  to  the 
stacks  in  the  barn-yard,  after 
they  are  thatched-in  for  the  vvin- 
ter;  so  that,  "under  thack  and 
rape"  means  snug  and  comfort- 
able. 

Thairni,  small  gut ;  cat  gut ;  fiddle- 
string. 

That,—"  no  that  far  off,"  not  very 
far  of. 

Tneekuig,  thatching ;  thatch. 

Theow  and  Esne,  (I  vaxhoe,)  thrall 
and  bondsman. 

Thiggers,  mannerly  beggars,  that 
asK  a  benevolence,  not  an  alms. 

Thigging,  going  round  collecting 
benevolences ;  genteel  begging. 

Thegither  together. 

Thereout,  out  of  doors. 

Thick,  intimate. 

Thirlage,  thraldom;  astriction  to  a 

mill. 
,  Tholed,  suffered. 

Thought,  a  very  little  ;   someiehat. 

Thowless,  sluggish  ;  inactive. 

Thrang,  throng;  busy. 

Thrapple,  thropple,  throat. 

Thraw,  twist ;  writhe. _  "  Heads 
and  thraws,"  lying  side  by  side, 
the  feet  of  the  one  by  the  head  of 
the  other. 

I'hoom,  thumb. 

Thrawart,  cross-grained  ;  ill-tem- 
pered. 

Thrawing,  typist  in  g ;  thwarli7ig. 

Thrawn,  twisted;  perverse;  ill- 
tempered;  crabbed. 

'i'hreave,  twenty-four  sheaves,  or 
two  shocks  of  grain. 

Threep,  threap,  accusation  ;  perti- 
nacious    affirmation ;     threat. 
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"An  auld  tbreep,"  a  superstition 
obstinately  persisted  in  of  old. 

Threepit,  persisted  in  averring. 

Thresh,  a  rush. 

Through-stane,  grave-stone. 

Thrum  o'er,  tell  over  in  a  tiresome 
manner. 

Thumbiekins,  thumbscrews  for 
torture. 

Tiends,  tithes. 

Tig,  twitch. 

Till,  to. 

Tilhe-wallie,  fiddle-faddle. 

Time  about,  alternately. 

Tine,  lose. 

Tinklers,  tinkers. 

Tint,  lost. 

Tippences,  ticopenny  pieces. 

Tippcnny,  ale  at  two-pence  a  quart. 

Tirlie-wirlie  holes,  intricate  holes. 

Titling,  digging  up;  uncova-ing. 
"Tirling  at  the  door  pin,"  twirl- 
ing the  handle  of  the  latch. 

Tirrievies,  tantrums. 

Tit  tie,  the  infantine  and  endearing 
manner  of  pronouncing  sister. 

Tocher,  marriage  portion. 

Toeherless,  portionless. 

Tod,  fox. 

Toddling,  waddling  ns  children 
do. 

Took  of  drum,  tuck  of  drum. 

Tooni,  empty.     ■ 

Toon.     See  Town. 

Toot  (tout)  of  a  horn,  blast  of  a 
horn. 

Torsk,  rusk,  a  short  thick  cod-fish 
so  called. 

Tou,  thou. 

To  us  tie,  testy. 

Tout,  pout  ;'pet ;  huff;  also  sound 
of  a  horn. 

Toiitie,  haughty. 

To'uzled  out,  ransacked. 

Touzled,  in  disorder ;  such  as  the 
hair  uncombed  ;  rumpled. 

Tow,  hards;  a]go  a  rope. 

Town,  any  inhabited  place  ;  a  sin- 
gle steading. 

Toy-mutch,  close  linen  cap,  with- 
out lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with 
finps  covering  the  neck  and  part 
of  the  shoulders. 

Trailled,  dragged. 

Traiking,  lounging;  dangling. 

Tramped,  stamped;  trod. 

Tramper,  scamp;  run-a-gafe. 

Trashed,  deteriorated  through  bad 
usage. 

Treen,  made  of  tree;  wooden. 

Trig,  neat. 

Trindling,  trundling. 

Trocking,  trucking  ;  bartering  ; 
having  intercourse. 

Troggs,  troth. 

Trotcosie,  a  rearm  covering  for  the 
head,  neck  and  breast,  when 
travelling  in  bad  wcatlier. 

Trow,  trew,  believe;  think ;  guess. 

Trump,  Jcio's  harp. 

Tryaclc,  treacle. 

Tryst,  appointment ;  rendezvous. 

Trysted  with,  met  with. 

Tuilzie,  toolyie,  tusyle,  scujjle. 

Tu)i,  ram. 

Turbinacious,  of,  or  belonging  to 
peat,  or  rather  tnif. 

Turnpike  stair,  rrinding  stair  case. 

Twa,  twae,  two. 

Twall,  twelve. 

Twalpennies,  one  penny  sterling. 

Twopenny,  beer  which  cost  two- 
pence a  Scottish  quart. 

Tyke,  dog,  of  the  larger  kind. 


Tyne.  hse;  tint,  lost. 
Tyne-s,  antlers  of  a  slag;  teeth  q/ 
a  harrow. 

U. 

Udal,  allodial. 

Udaier,  one  who  holds  his  lands  by 

allodial  tenure. 
Ussonie,  disgusting. 
Ulzie,  oil. 

Umquhile,  wh Horn ;  ci-devant ;  late, 
Unbrized,  unbroken. 
Uncanny,  dangerous  ;  supposed  to 

possess  supernatural  powers. 
Unce,  ounce. 

Unchancy,  unlucky;  dangerous. 
Unco,    uncouth  ;    strange  ;    un- 

known ;  it  is  also  used  intensi- 

tively,   as    "Unco  little,"    ver^ 

little. 
Unfreens.  unfriends;  enemies. 
Unhalsed,  unsalulcd. 
Unkenn'd,  unknown. 
Untenty,  incautious ;  careless. 
Untill,  unto ;  till. 
Up-bye,  o  little  way  farther  on , 

up  the  way. 
Upcast,  reproach. 
Upijoing,  ascent. 
Upnniid,  uphold;  maintain. 
Upliauden,  supported;  laid  under 

obligation. 
Up.=etting,  conceited ;  assjtming. 
Upsides  with,  even  with  ;  quit  with. 
Up-tak,  conception  !  applied  to  ih« 

understanding. 


Vaes,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in 

lets  of  the  sea. 
Vaik,  become  vacant. 
Vassaill,  vessels. 
Va^^sail-buird,  cup-board. 
Visnomy,  visage.  , 

\ners,foud;  eatables. 

W.  , 

Wa',  wall. 

\Vanl,  well. 

Wabster,  webster ;  weaver. 

^Vad,  wager;  pledge;  hostage. 

Wad,  would. 

Wadna,  tcould  not. 

Vv'ae,  wo. 

^\^acsome,  woful. 

Waff;  blast. 

Waif,  strayed  ;  vagabond. 

Waising,  weissing,  directing. 

Wakerife,  vigilant. 

Wale,  choice ;  choose. 

Wallie,  valet. 

Walise,    saddle-bags;    port-man- 

teau. 
Wallowing,  weltering. 
Wallydraigle,  the  youngest  bird  in 

a  nest,  and  hence  used  for  any 

feeble  ill-grown  creature. 
Walth,  plenty. 
Wame,  womb  ;  belly. 
Wamefou',  belly fuh. 
VV'ampishcs,  tosses frnnticly. 
Wan,  got ;  won.    "  Wan  o'er,"  goi 

over. 
Wanchancy,  unlucky. 
Wanion,  vengeance;  the  devil. 
Wan-thriven,    stunted;    dccayedi 

whose  thriving  is  retrograde. 
Ware,  expend;  layout. 
Wanle,  active;  strong;  healthy. 
Wark,  work. 
Wark  looms,  tools. 
Warlock,  wizard. 
Warld,  world. 
Warse,  worse. 


C\'arsile,  wirsile,  wrastle,  wrestle. 

Wasna.  was  not. 

U'asiell  cake,  wassail  cake;  an 
oaten  loaf  baked  in  Ih  e  oceii,  with 
caruicny  seeds,  i|*c.  in  it. 

^^■;Jstl■ile,  wastry,  waste;  impru- 
dent expense. 

Wat,  wet. 

Wat   weet,  know. 

U'ater-broo,  water  gruel. 

Water-piirpie,  water  speedwell; 
brook  lime. 

Wailier,  weather. 

Wauch,  wafT,  waufil  nauseous; 
bud ;  shabljy. 

WaufF.  ware ;  flap. 

^Vaught,  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

Waur,  worse ;  also  put  to  the  worse ; 
L-el  the  belter  of. 

Wauied,  worsted;  vanquished. 

^Va\\•l,  roll  the  eyes,  and  look  wildly. 

^Vav\•s,  wells,  and  svvelchies,iPtJr&s, 
ichirlpools,  and  gulfs. 

V>'ean,  v.ee  ane,  tittle  one;  child. 

Wear,  last;  endure. 

Wear,  weir,  war. 

"  Wear  the  jacket."  This  phrase 
alludes  to  a  custom  now,  we  be- 
lieve, obsolete,  by  which,  on  pay- 
ing a  certain  fee,  or  otherwise 

■  making  interest  with  the  hunts- 
men of  the  Caledonian  Hunt, 
anv  citizen  aspirant,  whose  rank 
did  not  entitle  him  to  become  a 
member  of  that  more  highly  born 
socif.iy,  might  become  entitled  to 
the  field-pnvileges  of  the  Hunt, 
and  among  others,  was  toler- 
ated to  wear  the  jacket  of  the  or- 
der. 

Wearifu',  painful;  distressing. 

NVeasand,  wind-pipe. 

Weatlicr-gaws,  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

Wee,  small. 

Weel,  well ,  weal. 

Weel,  weil,  well;  prosperity ;  ad- 
vantage. 

\Veft,  waft,  woof. 

Weigh  bawks,  the  beam  of  a  ba- 
lance for  weighing. 

Weight,  a  sieve  without  holes,  for 
winnowing  corn. 

Weel  a  weel,  well  well ! 

Weil,  wiel,  a  small  v-hirlpool. 

Weird,  destiny.  "  The  weird  is 
dree'd,"  the  ill  fortune  is  suffer- 
ed; the  destiny  is  fulfilled. 

Wcise,  weize,  wuss,  wash,  lead; 
guide  ;  point  out ;  show  the  way  ; 
direct ;  put  in  the  way. 

Welked,  waukit,  fulled  cloth,  cal- 
lous. 

Well-head,  spring. 

\\'ern,  scar. 

Werena,  were  not, 

We'se,  we  shall. 
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Wha,  who. 

Whaniple,  stroke;  slash. 

Whang,  leather. 

Whap,  curlew. 

Whar,  whaur,  where. 

What  for  no  7  why  not? 

Wheen,  whin,  parcel;  a  number 
of  persons  or  things. 

Whiading,  scudding. 

Whigamore,  great  whig. 

Wliigging,  jogging  rudely ,  urging 
forward. 

Wliigmaleeries,  trinkets »  nick- 
vackets  ;  ichims. 

Whiles,  sometimes. 

Whillied,  wheedled;  cheated  by 
wheedling. 

Whillying,  bamboozling;  deceiv- 
ing with  specious  pretences. 

Wli'!ly-whas,  idle  cajoling  speech- 
es ;  flummery. 

Whilk,  which. 

Whin.     See  Wheen. 

Whingeing,  fawning  and  whining, 
like  a  dog. 

Whinger,  a  sort  of  hanger  used 
as  a  knife  at  meals  and  in 
broils. 

Whinnying,  neighing. 

Wh\ns,/urze;  gorse. 

Whirrymg,  flying  rapidly. 

White  hass,  sausages  stuffed  icith 
oatineal  and  suet. 

Whittie-whattieLng,  making  fool- 
ish conjectures ,  reasoning  to  lit- 
tle purpose. 

Whittle,  knife. 

Whittret,7pcuse/,  from  white  throat. 

Whomling,  whelming;  overturn- 
ing. 

W^horn,  horn. 

Whully-whaing,  cajoling. 

Whummle,  whelm;  turno;ecr. 

Whunstane,  whin-stone. 

Wi',  icith. 

Wife-carle,  a  man  who  busies  him- 
self about  household  affairs  or 
women's  work. 

Will-a-wa,  weal-away,  wo  is  me! 

Wiliyard,  irild;  strange;  unac- 
countable ;  shy. 

Wimple,  winding  turn. 

Win,  get;  "win  by,"  "get  past;'' 
'■  win  to,"  reach. 

Windle-strae,  crested  dog's-tail 
grass. 

Windles,  a  turnins,  frame,  upon 
which  yarn  is  put,  to  be  icound 
off. 

Window-bole,  the  part  of  a  cottage 
icindoiD  that  is  filled  by  a  wooden 
blind. 

Winna,  wunna,  will  not. 

Winsome,  gainly  ;  lovely;  pretty  ; 
of  engaging  appearance,  or  cha- 
racter and  manners. 

Withershins,   wrong-ways  about ; 
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from  right  to  left;  contrary  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 

Withy,  woody,  rope  of  twisted 
wands. 

Witters,  barbs  of  aflshing-spear, 
or  of  a  fishiiit;-hook,  if-c. 

Witting,  wecting,  knowing 

Woo',  woo/. 

Woodie,  gallows  ;  also  a  withie,  or 
rope  of  twisted  wands,  in  which 
malefactors  seem  formerly  to 
have  been  hanged. 

Worriecow,  wirriecow,  hobgoblin; 
bugbear;  scarecrow;  the  devil. 

Wuwl,  waxjward ;  wild  ;  unre- 
claimed; disordered  in  inteliocl. 

Wraiili,  an  apparition. 

Wud,  wood,  mad. 

W'uddy,  see  V/oodie. 

Wull-a-wins,  wo  is  me! 

Wull-cat,  wild-cat;  cat-a-moim- 
tain. 

Wui;,  will.  "What's  yer  wull," 
ichat  is  your  pleasure. 

W^uzzent.  withered;  dried. 

Wun,  tcin  ;  get,  in  all  its  senses. 

Wunna,  winna,  will  not. 

Wuss,  icish.     See  also  Weise. 

Wyliecoat,  boy's  flannel  under- 
dress  next  the  shirt;  flannel 
petticoats. 

AVvnds  (in  a  town)  tnrnings  oS 
from  the  streets;  lanes. 

W'yte,  blame. 

Wyted,  blamed. 

Y. 

YafFing,  barking,  like  a  dog  in  a 

^passion  ;  chattering. 
Yagger,  hunter ;  ranger  about  the 

country  ;  pedlar. 
Yiild,  supple;  active;  athletic. 
Yammered,  made  a  loud  outcry. 
Yanking,  way  of  talking  English, 
Y ana,  jade;  mare. 
Yaud,  "faryaud,"  a  cryofencou- 

ragement,  or  direction,  from  a 

shepherd  to  his  dog. 
Yaiild,  alert;  athlttic. 
Yearned,  curdled. 
Yearning,  rennet. 
Yelloch,  shrill  a-y. 
Yelloched,  raised  a  shrill  cry. 
Yellow   yoldring,   yellow  yorling, 
jyellow-hammer. 
Yer.  your. 
Yen,  earl. 

Yestnen,  yesfer  even;  last  nighX. 
Yin,  one. 
Yince,  once 
Yett,  gate. 

Yoking,  the  ploughing  that  is  dona 
^at  one  putting- to  of  the  horses. 
Yon,  there  ;  yonder  ;  beyond. 
Yoolv,     yeuking,    yowking.    itdu 

itching. 
Yowe,  ewe. 
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